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, INTRODUCTION 


This  collect ion' of  microfiche  consists  of  the  documents  which  are 
announced  with  VT  numbers  only  in  the  Pall  1971 'issue  of  Abstracts  of 
Research  and  Related  Materia Is  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
Xarm)*  Microfiche  availability  is  shown  in  the  resume  as  MF  AVAILABLE 
IN  VT-ERIC  SET,  The  documents  are  grouped  in  VT  number  sequence  and 
filmed  continuously  as  a microfiche  set.  These  documents  are  not 
available  on  microfiche  as  individual  items,  but  are  obtainable  only 
through  purchase  of  this  set,  or  from  agencies  who  have  this  set  and 
have  the, capability  of  reproducing  microfiche.  The  microfiche  set 
includes  the  following  sections;  * 

1,  Vocational  Technical  ( VT)  Number  Index  to  Microfiche 
Collection  of  Clearinghouse  Documents  Reported  in  ARM, 

Fall  1971, 

2,  Selected  indexes  from  ABMr  Fall  1971. 

* 

; , Subject  and  Identifier  Index, 
b,  Personal  and  Institutional  Author  Index. 


* 

The  documents  identified  in  the  indexes  with  an  ERIC  Document  (ED) 
number  are,  usually  available  as  separate  documents  from  the  ERIC 
Document  Reproduction  Service  (EDES)*  Infomat ion  about  EDRS  Ser- 
vice can  be  found  in  A EM  or  Research  in  Education*  (RIE),  Items 
not  available  through  EDRS  will  include  a source  of  availability* 
The  page  numbers  shown  in  these  indexes  refer  to  the  location  of 
the  abstracts  in  ARM,  Fall  1971* 

* 

3.  The  full  text  6f  documents  listed  in  the  Vocational  Technical 
( VT)  Number  ‘Index  to  Microfiche  Collection  of  Clearinghouse 
Documents  Reported  in  ARM,  Fall  1971* 
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Research  in  Education  is  published  12  times  a year.  The  first 
issue  was  no,  11,  November  19^6,  Subscription:  Domestic  $21.00  a year; 
foreign  $5,23  additional*  Single  copy:  Domestic  $l,75j  Send  a check 
or  money  order  (no  stamps)  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S* 
Government  Printing  Office*  Washington,  D*C,  20402* 
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♦ACADEBIC  ICBIET EB6HT1  ‘AUDIO  ACUTE 
LABORATORIES;  TAPE  RECORDINGS*  SECONDARY , 
EDUCATION;  *PIlOT  PROJECTS;  TESTS 

ABSTRACT  - This  pilot  project  vas  pronpted  by 
the  belief  that  students  in  an  electronic 
audio  lab  will  learn  to  type  as  veil  or 
better  than  students  in  a traditional  typing 
classrooa.  Using  grades  as  a pet hod  of 
analysis  the  six  students  in  the  experinental 
group  did  receive  higher  grades  op  individual 
lessons  but  lover  grades  on  the  tests. 

Ho  never'  observations  indicated  that  the 
students  in  the  erperiaental  group 
concentrated  pore  closely  qd  their  vork  and 
vere  less  easily  distracted.  This  project 
indicates  that  taped  instruction  provides 
excellent  training  in  the  fupdapental  typing 
stills  as  veil  as  the  develop pent  of 
desirable  attitudes  and  vork  skills. 
(Author/JSJ 
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I*  The  Problem 

A*  Background  for  Study 

Theory!  Students  will  learn  to  type  ae  well  or  better  in  an 
electronic  audio  instructional  situation  as  in  standard  typing 
classroom  instruction* 

Definition:  The  individualization  of  learning  by  the  use  of 
student  stations  through  which  the  student  can  dial  a taped 
lesson!  four  lessons  are  available  at  one  tins*  The  student 
moves  ahead  as  he  completes  each  lesson*  The  teacher  is  free 
to  give  individual  assistance* 

B*  Previous  Sesoarch 

This  approach  bar  been  effective  in  shorthand  classes * but  is 

i 

in  the  experimental  stage  in  typing*  Colleges  at  present  ex* 
pe rime n ting  with  died  access  audio  equipment  were  visited  and 
equipment  and  methods  were  discussed. 

II.  yiethodology  - L^ta  Collection 
A*  Sampling  Method 

Six  students  w»re  selected  from  two  Typing  I classes  to  uee 
the  six  dial  access  audio  stations*  The  group  included  1 A* 

1 B,  2 C,  ID*  and  1 F student.  A similar  group  was  selected 

to  receive  regular  class  instruction* 

* * 

B*  Experimental  Procedures 

Teachers  selected  an  experimental  unit*  prepared  taped  lessons* 
and  accompanying  materials*  Students  were  selected  and  in- 
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2 
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e true  ted  lfi  the  um  of  the  station  equipment*  The  console  is 
teacher  controlled*  Students  progressed  at  their  own  pace*  A 
test  was  given  at  the  completion  of  the  unit*  Consent  sheets 
were  completed  by  the  students  for  use  Is  improving  future  units* 
C * Variables 

HP 

Die  equipment 

The  ability  of  students  to  adjust  to  a new  media 
The  ability  of  teachers  to  adjust  to  a new  media 
Time  for  experiment  wa£  rushed 
D*  Methods  of  AnaXysisff  Statistics 
Grades  on  jobs  in  unit 
Test  an  unit 

III*  Presentation  and  Analysis  of  Data  * Correspondence  Chit 


A Students 

1 

2 

B Students 
1 
2 

C Students 
1 
a 

k 

D Students 
- 1 
»2 

F Students 
'1 
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EXPERIMENTAL  GROUP 
Obit  Grade  Test  Grade 


CONTROL  GROUP 
Unit  Grade  Test  Grade 
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Motel  Grade  l**el  of  students  <waa  determined  by  averages  from  previous 

. . QO 
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IV.  Summary*  Conclusions,  and  liecoanendations 

The  students  in  the  experimental  group*  had  much  better  results 
in  the  individual  lessons  than  did  the  students  in  the  control  group. 
Observation  indicated  that  the  students  using  taped  instruction  concen- 
trated more  closely  on  their  work  and  were  less  easily  distracted. 

The  control  group  test  grades  were  better  than  those  ot  the  ex- 
perimental group.  The  experimental  students  mentioned  that  they  would 
- have  preferred  more  repetition  of  rules  and  directions  on  the  tapes. 
This  repetition  was  given  as  needed  in  class.  Bie  points  mentioned 
may  hare  influenced  the  grades. 

The  equipment  was  installed  late  in  the  ached  year  resulting 
in  a shortage  of  time  far  the  pilot  project.  The  conclusions  are  not 
clearly  defined,  but  there  are  indications  that  taped  instruction  pro- 
vides excellent  training  in  the  fundamental  typing  skills  as  well  as  the 
development  of  desirable  attitudes  and  work  skills  for  vocational 
purposes. 

Taped  lessens  may  be  used  for  personal'  and  remedial  instruction 
at  the  teachers1  discretion. 
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ft  ESFOBDEKCE  TO? 

Use  tills  cuart  as  a guide  for  your  work  in  this  unit.  It  lists  the  jobs 
to  be  typed,  the  Information  to  be  studied,  the  amount  of  time  needed  to  corn- 
plate  each  job,  and  the  supplies  required.  Please  take  and  fill  In  a cement 
sheet  for  each  lesson.  ^There  are  two  columns  for  yoi’x  use.  When  you  hand  In 
what  you  consider  a satisfactory  job,  put  a check  In  the  completed  column. 

When  the  job  is  returned  to  you  with  a passing  grade,  put  a check  In  the  graded 
column. 

An  objective  test  will  bo  administered  after  all  the  jobs  are  finished. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  review  the  arrangement  for  postal  cards,  envelopes, 
average,  long,  and  2-page  letters  J letter  openings  and  closings,  subject  and 
attention  Hues,  and  the  use  of  carbon  paper. 
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Assignment 

Hods 

Supplies 

I Com- 
pleted 

Gra- 

ded 

_i  - . . . 

Introduction 

2 

1 - sheet 

Postal  Cards  - Instruction  Sheet 

1 

1 - card 

lU  A,  page  106 

1 

1 - sheet 

1 - postal  card  for  job  j 

1 - postal  card  for  timing,  un- 
less you  type  over  30  words 
per  minute.  If  you  do,  take 
2 cards. 

i 

14  B,  page  109 

1 

1 1 - sheet,  2 cr  3 cards 

14  C,  page  109  1 

1 

Game  as  C 

Envelopes  - Instruction  Sheet 

£ 

4 - email,  4 large  envelopes 

14  D,  page  110 

2 

2 - sheets  - 1 email  envelope 

- 

lU  x,  page  111 

1 

1 - sheet  - 1 large  envelope 

i 

14  p,  page  112 

1 

1 - sheet 

18  C,  page  l4l 

1 

1 - sheet 

26  A,  page  198 

2 

3 - sheets  * 1 of  letterhead 
1 carbon  paper  , 

■ 

26  B,  page  199 

l 

2 - sheets  - 1 carbon  paper, 

[ * small  envelope 

1 

2fi  C,  page  199 

t i 
J.  1 

Seme  as  B 

26  D,  page  200 

1 

Same  os  B 

ri 

■ 

Long  letter  #1 

2 

2 - sheets 

Tjong  letter  #2 

2 

2 - sheets 

2 page  letter  #1 

2 

2 - sheets 

2 page  latter  #2 

2 

2 — Sheets 

ri 

2 page  letter  #3 

2 J 2 - sheets 

Objective  Test  j 2 | 

1 _j 

Test  and  Answer  Sheet 

1 

TKFTFttZCIOK  SHEET  . 


POSTAL  CARDS 


The  first  per1;  of  thi a unit  is  devoted  to  postal  cards.  Business  uses 
then  to  send  messages  which  do  not  require  letter  form.  The  cards  can  he 
typed  more  quickly  than  s letter,  and  the  postage  is  less.  Sometimes  cards 
are  printed  with  blanks  to  he  filled  in  by  the  typist,  other  cards  are  blank 
and  the  typist  may  write  a message  containing  as  many  as  100  words.  Postal 

cards  are  much  less  formal  than  letters;  let  us  look  at  the  illustrations  on 

* 

page  107. 

The  address  side  of  the  postal  card  is  shewn  on  the  left.  The  return 
address  is  usually  typed  on  this  side  of  the  card  only;  this  allows  more  room 
for  the  message  on  the  other  side.  Bead  carefully  the  instructions  on  address* 
Ing  cards  and  envelopes.  To  make  it  easier  to  place  margins,  it  Is  suggested 

4- 

that  the  paper  guide  he  placed  at  0.  The  margin  stop  will  he  one-half  inch  in 
fre the  edge  of  the  card.  Remember  a pica  machine  has  ten  spaces  per  inch; 

t 

an  elite  machine  has  twelve  spaces  per  Inch.  Plan  your  margins  and  the  tab  for 
the  mailing  address. 

The  return  address,  as  you  can  see,  is  written  in  single  spacing,  the  mail- 
ing address  is  double  spaced  because  it  Is  a three  line  address.  Double  spac- 
ing la  ewer  to  read.  Single  spacing  Is  used  when  the  address  has  four  or 
more  lines  ko  it  does  not  extend  too  low  on  the  envelope. 

The  sendW^  wants  a letter  to  travel  quickly  and  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
destination.  Therefore, ‘it  Should  he  addressed  accurately  and  typed  in  the 
most  readable  err  element.  Do  not  use  abbreviations  unless  the  lines  in  the 

address  would  he  extremely  unbalanced.  Then  only,  you  may  abbreviate  the  name 

\ ' 

of  the  state,  never  tb*  city  name.  Also,  do  not  abbreviate  street,  avenue, 
road,  etc.  \ ' 

* 

You  are  now  ready  to  arrange  and  type  a message.  Read  the  instructions  on 
typing  messages.  The  left  margin  is  the  seme  as  it  is  on  the  address  side  of 


Instruction  Sheet  * Postal  Cerda 


the  card;  the  right  margin  is  one-half  inch  in  freon  the  right  edge.  The  date 

• , 

line  is  pivoted,  this  means  backspacing  from  the  margin  for  every  letter, 
apace  and  punctuation  mark.  Find  the  center  paint  and  eet  a tab  atop  there 

for  the  closing  lines,  fry  typing  the  illustration  of  the  message  aide  of  a 

► 

postal  card  shown  at  the  bottom  of  page  107  as  a sample.  Make  certain  that 
when  you  turn  the  card  from  the  address  to  the  message  side,  the  top  edge  of 
the  card  is  the  same  on  both  sides.  One  aide  mist  not  be  upside  down  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  side. 

When  you  have  completed  the  sample  postal  card,  show  the  teacher  so  any 
mistakes  can  be  corrected  before  you  start  the  Jobs. 

The  Jobs  will  be  used  as  4-almite  timings*  Then  they  will  be  typed  as 

production  work;  you  will  be  expected  to  complete  the  Job  in  six  minutes  with 

+ * 

not  more  than  five  errors.  The  instructions  will  be  on  tape*  When  you  come 
to  class,  take  sufficient  supplies— one  sheet  of  typing  paper  and  four  cards— 
unless  you  are  a feat  typist,  then  you  may  need  six  cards,  since  it  may  be  poi- 

h 

I " -± 

sible  to  type  more  than  one  card  in  a speed  timing.  Remember,  once  the  tape 

ft 

starts  you  will  not  have  time  to  leave  your  seat  to  get  additional  supplies* 

' r 
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iHSTRUCmON  SHEET 

Ho  letter  Is  couplet®  without  an  envelope.  There  are  two  basic  sizes,  each 
else  Is  known  by  three  namfes/  One  le  the  small,  or  business,  or  number  6-3/b 
envelope;  the  other  1«  the  large  or  legal,  number  10  envelope.  You  will  type 
examples  of  each  of  these. 

JOB  lU-F.  ^ 


o 
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One  page  letters  may  be  placed  in  either  a large  or  small  envelope,  let- 

* 

tere  having  more  than  one  page  should  be' placed  in  a large  envelope. 

Turn  to  page  107  end  reed  the  instructions  for  addressing  cards  and  envelopes. 
Hote  that  the  only  difference  between  a card  end  an  envelope  is  the  size.  The 
arrangonent  la  the  same.  The  paper  guide  should  be  at  Of  the  left  margin  Is 
.again  one-half  Inch  from  the  edge.  Find  the  center,  then  set  a tab  one-half 
Inch  to  the  left  of  center  for  the  mailing  address. 

HOw  try  typing  the  Illustration  of  an  envelope  on  page  107.  Type  it  once 

i 

on  a small  envelope,  once  on  a large  one.  Ask  the  teacher  for  paper  cut  in 
these  sizes. 

Next  type  the  addresses  on  the  postal  card  illustration  on  a large  and  a 
small  envelope.  After  you  finish  typing  the  samples  have  them  checked  by  the 

x I 

U 

teacher. 

Additional  ^nfonsatlon  about  envelopes  is  on  page  202.  This  will  help  you 
to  know  how  to  handle  envelopes  of  other  than  standard  size#  how  end  where  to 
type  special  notations,  and  how  to  feed  a series  of  envelopes  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently. Bead  page  202,  then  type  Practice  2.  The  first  three  addresses  on 

the  mailing  list  are  to  be  typed  on  small  envelopes.  Addresses  4,  5,  and  6 

f 

should  be  typed  on  large  envelopes.  These  are  to  be  handed  In, . no  errors  per*  ^ 
edited.  Addresses  must  be  accurate. 
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AN5FER3  Alts  TO  BE  WFITOT  TYPING  I 

ON  SEPARATE  SHEET 

CORRESPONDENCE  TEST 


TTFIKG  I TEST  - MATCHIM?  I 


ANSWER  THE  YOLLOWIH&  QBRSTIOHS  BY  WRITING  ON  THE  ANSWER  SHEET  THE  TESTER  THAT  IDEN* 

HEXES  THE  APPROPRIATE  I2TTER  PART  IN  THE  LIST  BELCH: 

* ■ ' - ^ 

complimentary  closing  I * Inside  address  a - salutation 

date  line  L - letterhead  » — writer's  Identified"' 

enclosure  notation  R - return  address  tlon 

x * reftt^nce  initials 

part  contains  the  name  of  the  writer's  company? 
part  la  usually  preceded  by  3 blank  lines? 
part  Identifies  the  person  Who  types  the  letter? 

■r 

part  Is  never  typed  on  business  stationery? 
part  is  the  "greeting"  of  the  letter? 
part  might  include  the  typed  title  of  the  writer? 
part  In  a personal  letter  is  like  a letterhead? 
part  Is  the  concluding  "farewell"  of  the  letter? 

pert  contains  the  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  Is  being  sent? 
part  reminds  you  to  mall  something  with  the  letter?  x 

II.  - COMPLETION 

The  return  address  on  a postal  card  or  envelope- 

11.  ' Should  it  be  blocked  or  indented  in  form? 

12.  Should  it  be  double  or  single  spaced? 

13.  On  what  line  (counting  from  the  top)  does  it  begin? 

14.  How  far  from  the  left  edge  should  it  begin? 

1?.  What  Is  the  only  personal  title  that  may  be  used? 

L 

The  regular  mailing  address  on  a postal  card  or  envelope*-' 

15.  Should  It  be  blocked  or  indented  in  form? 

17.  If  there  ere  three  lines  in  tte  address,  should It^be  single  or  double  spaced? 
10.  If  there  are  four  lines  In  the\address,  should  lt\be-  single  or  .double  spaced? 

19.  What  is  the  fewest  muber  of  Hues  in  which  an  address  may  be  correctly 
I arranged? 

20.  Should  the. address  be  started  slightly  above,  or  slightly  below  the  vertical 

centering  point?  J 

21.  How  far 'to  the  left  of  the  horizontal  centering  polnp  should  the  address  be 

started?  ( 

22.  What  is  the  word,  printed  on  the  front  of  a postal  <wrd,  under  Which  the  address 

should  be  started? 

23.  How  far  under  that  word  should  the  eddress  begin? 

Special  notations  on  a card  or  envelope— 

24.  Should  "Special  Delivery"  he  typed  at  the  top  right,  near  the  stamp,  or  at  the 

■ - - Aft 


C - 
D - 
E- 

1.  What 

2.  What 

3.  What 

4.  What 

5.  What 

6.  What 

7.  What 

8.  What 

9.  What 
10.  What 


Page  2 - n.  Completion  coot 'A 


Special  notations  on  a card  or  envelope-* 

25.  Should  "Confidential”  be  typed  at  the  top  right,  near  the  stamp,  or  at  the 

bottom  left? 

26.  Should  "Registered1'  be  at  the  top  right  or  bottom  left? 

2?.  Should  "Please  Forward  to  Summer  Address"  be  at  top  right  near  the  stamp,  or 
at  the  bottom  left? 

i 

t 

The  message  side  bf  a postal  card— 

28.  On  What  line  (counting  from  the  top)  is  the  date  typed? 

29.  How  many  lines  of  space  usually  follow  the  date  line? 

30.  Is  that  number  always,  invariably  necessary? 

31.  Should  the  meraage  be  single  or  double  spaced? 

32.  Approximately  how  wide  should  the  side  margins  be?  ^ 

33-  The  closing  lines  should  begin  about  where? 

34.  Would  you  need  reference  initials  if  you  type  your  own  postal-card  message? 

33.  The  date  line  should  end  about  where? 

When  typing  an  average-length  business  letter— 

36.  What  line  length  (in  Inches)  should  be  used? 

37.  On  what  line  (counting  from  the  top)  la  the  date  typed? 

36.  How  many  lines  do  you  d£aee  up  from  the  data  to  the  inside  address? 

39.  If  paragraphs  are  enumerated,  how  many  spaces  do  you  Indent*  the  run-over  lines 
of  each  paragraph? 

bo.  If  one  item  is  enclosed  with  the  letter  in  the  envelope,  What  reminder  should 
the  typist  type? 

41.  Must  the  signer's  name  and  title  always  appear  together,  typed  on  one  line? 

42.  What  other  arrangement  could  be  used  for  the  signer's  name  and  title? 

43.  Must  the  name  always  precede  the  title? 

44.  Could  "Enclosure"  be  more  than  2 spaces  below  the  writer's  identification? 

43.  If  two  items  are  enclosed  with  the  letter  in  tbs  envelope,  What  reminder  should 
the  typist  type? 

46.  Does  elite  type  get  more  or  fewer  spaces  horizontally  than  pica  type  gets? 

47.  If  Roberta  Patrick  types  her  own  letter',  does  she  need  to  type  reference 

initials?  ’ 

■r 

When  typing  a "formal"  letter  in  blocked  style- 

48.  Is  the  position  of  the  date  line  different  from  what  it  is  in  any  other  blocked 

letter? 

49.  what  is  the  only  letter  part  whose  position  Is  altered  in  any  way? 

50.  Xf  you  wished  to  "type  a letterhead"  for  any  kind  of  letter,  on  What  three 

lines  would  you  display  it? 

51*  On  what  line  does  the  pego-2  heeding  of  a letter  begin? 

52.  Must  the  page-2  stationery  be  the  same  alee  as  the  page-1  stationery? 

33.  How  many  blank  Unespaces  should  separate  the  page-2  heeding  and  the  body? 

5#*36  list  three  items  which  ere  included  in  the  pege-2  heeding. 

57-58  What  two  styles  may  be  used  in  the  page-2  heading? 

59.  Bow  deep  should  the  bottom  margin  of  a 2-page  letter  be? 

60*63  Hfcae  the  four  business-letter  styles: 

64.  Which  style  is  most  frequently  used  today? 

100 
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Page  3 - n Completion 

•f 

65-76. 


Length  of 
Letters 

number  of  ) 
Words  ^ 

Length  of  line 
in  inches 

Flea 

Margins 

Elite 

Margins 

Short 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

Average 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

Long 

73. 

71*. 

75. 

76. 
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III.  MJEFIFPE  CHOICE 

On  the  answer  sheet,  write  the  letter  that  indicates  the  correct  completion  of 
each  of  the  following  statements : 

The  postscript  of  a business  letter  is  typed  (a)  shove  the  reference  initials; 

(b)  below  the  reference  initials;  (c)  either  above  or  below  the  reference 
initials* 

The  company  signature  appearg  In  the  closing:  (e)  in  all-caps;  (b)  in  capi- 
tal and  small  letters ; (c)  in  either  manner 

If  a letter  signer's  name  end  title  ere  both  need,  (a)  the  name  is  typed  first; 
(b)  the  title  is- typed  first*  (c)  either  is  first. 

If  a business  letter  contains  an  enumeration,  the  tab  stop  is  set(a)  h spaces; 

(b)  5 spaces;  (c)  10  spaces  from  the  left  margin. 

If  an  inside  address  begins  Jones  & Co.,  the  best  salutation  to  use  is  (a)  Gen- 
tlemen; (b)  Deer  Hr.  Jones;  (c)  Deer  Sir 

If  an  inside  address  begins  Hiss  Ruth  Smith,  ihe  best  salutation  to  use  is: 

(a)  Ladies;  (b)  bear  Hadam;  (c)  Beer  Misfl.Smith 
If  an  Inside  address  begins  Dr*  John  Hale,  the  best  salutation  to  use  Is: 

(a)  Dear  Doctor  Bale;  (b)  Deer  Hr.  Bale;  (c)  Dear  Sir 
If  a letter  includes  an  attention  line,  the  best  salutation  to  use  Is  (a)  .Dear 

Sirs;  (b)  Gentlemen;  (c)  Dear  Hr.  Berne 

If  a; salutation  is  Dear  Mr.  Dodds,  the  best  closing  to  use  Is:  (a)  Tours  res- 
pectfully; (b)  Tours  sincerely;  (c)  Tours  truly 

If  a salutation  is  Gentlemen,  the  best  closing  to  use  is:  (a)  Tours  respect- 

fully; (b)  Tours  sincerely;  (c)  Tours  truly 
If  a salutation  is  Dear  Reverend  fate,  the  best  closing  to  use  is:  (a)  Tours 

respectfully;  (b)  Tours  sincerely;  (c)  Tours  truly 

A cc  notation  is  typed  at:  (a)  the  bottom  of  a letter;  (c)  the  top  of  a let- 

ter; (c)  either  the  bottom  or  top,  whichever  you  wish. 

A bcc  notation  is  typed  at  (a)  the  bottom  of  a letter;  (h)  the  top  of  a let- 
ter; (c)  either  the  bottom  or  top , _ whichever  you  wish. 

A copy  of  a letter  which  is  to  be  sent  to  someone  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
addressee  of  the  letter  is  Identified  by:  (a)  a bcc  notation;  (b)  a 

cc  notation;  Ac)  either  a bcc  or  a cc  notation* 

If  a-  Letter  includes  both  a carbon  copy  notation  and  an  enclosure  notation,  type 
first  (a)  the  carbon  copy  referenda;  (b)  the  enclosure  notation; 

(c)  whichever  notation  you  wlalu 

If  the  closing  lines  of  a letter  both  a cc  notation  and  a postscript, 

type  hSt  (a)  the  cc  notation;  (b)  the  postscript;  (c)  whichever  you  wish. 

An  attention  line,  if  used,  should  be  typed:  (a)  above  the  salutation; 

(b)  below  the  salutation;  (e)  in  whichever  position  you  wish. 

A subject  line,  if  used,  should  be  typed  (a)  over  the  salutation;  (b)  under 

the  salutation;  (c)  in  whichever  position  you  wish. 

In  legal  offices,  the  term  re  or  in  re  ie  sometimes  used  instead  of  (a)  atten- 
tion: fb)  either  attention  ar_stfb.1ect:  fc)  subject 
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UT.  Multiple  choice  coat'd. 

ft- 

961  Subject  end  attention  lines,  if  used,  are  increasingly  likely  to  be: 

(a)  blocked  at  the  left  margin;  (b)  centered  horizontally;  (c)  indented 
5 or  10  spaces. 

1?^  TRUE  or  FALSE  - On  the  answer  sheet  write  if  the  statement  is  true  or  false, 

+ 

97.  A subject  line  is  never  typed  in  all-capital  letters. 

98.  An  attention  line  is  never  underscored. 

99.  It  is  wrong  to  center  a subject  line  or  an  attention  line  anytime. 

100.  An  airmail  letter  must  be  mailed  in  a special  airmail  envelope. 
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the  high  school  Aevel,  the  stu^ant  can 
continue  education  aimed  at  later  gainful 
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preparation  for  the  world  of  work.  ALL  of 
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training,  and  a facilities  and  equipment 
guide  are  proposed.  t 
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Prepared  by  Dr.  Fred  C.  Finsterbach,  Consultant 

Delaware  Occupational  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
State  Board  for  Vocational-Technical  Education 

1968 


PREFACE 


, 


Thie  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A TOTAL  PROGRAM  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  WORLD 
OF  WORK  began  to  take  shape  in  the  author *e  mind  about  1960  when  he 
returned  from  a 12  year  planned  experience  in  industry  to  re-enter 
the  school  field . Prior  to  that  time,  he  had  been  active  for  many 
years  as  an  instructor,  state  supervisor,  and  a teacher* trainer  in 
the  industrial  education  field* 

But  as  a boy,  he  himself  almost  became  a high  school  dropout 
because  of  a lack  of  interest  in  a purely  academic  curriculum . It 
was  not  until  he  transferred  to  a technical  high  school  that  his 
interest  and  achievsment  became  purposeful  and  effective * The  lack 
of  proper  guidance  and  placement  cost  a year  of  his  life ♦ 

While  in  industry,  he  had  becomt  concerned  with  apprentioe  and 
foremanship  training  and  with  other  educational  assistance  programs * 
There  he  often  encountered  grown  men  who  could  hardly  read  or  writes 
young  people  who  could  read  and  write,  yet  had  virtually  no  other 
marketable  skills . Be  also  observed  highly  trained  mechanics,  en- 
gineers, chemists,  and  executives,  some  of  whom  seemed  unable  to 
communicate  with  their  fellow  men  or  to  solve  problems  with  a crea- 
tive approach . 

To  him  thie  was  sufficient  new  evidence  to  conolude  that  one 
sided  education y be  it  wholly  academic  or  wholly  technical,  or  in 
the  case  of  the  illiterates  non-existent,  was  lees  than  satisfactory 
for  today rs  needs * Re,  too*  was  remi  *ded  that  a motto  attributed  to 
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Dr.  Calvin  Woodward  (St,  Louie , 1830)  which  summed  up  the  essence 
or  balance  required  %hen  was  no&  even  more  applicable  and  necessary : 


"Rail  to  the  ekillful  cunning  hand 
Rail  to  the  cultured  mind 
Contending  for  the  World* e command 
Here  let  them  be  combined** 

The  writinge  of  Doctore  Vennr  Conant  and  others*  plus  the  im~ 

* * 1 

petue  of  the  Public  Law  88-^310*  buttressed  the  author *e  early  im- 
preesione  and  made  timely  the  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A TOTAL  PROGRAM  OF 
EDUCAT TOR  FOR  fSE  WORLD  OF  WORK , 

Thie  Total  Program  as  envisioned  ie  divided  into  three  parte; 

* 

Part  I --  Rationale  and  Propoeal  for 
Involvement  of  Sehoole . 

Part  II  — Curriculum  Development  and 
Teacher  Training . 

PART  III  --  Facilitiee  and  Equipment  Guide , 

Since  a Total  Program  is  ever  in  a state  of  flux*  it  was  felt 
that  a format  in  parte  would  be  more  amenable  to  change  or  additions , 

Ae  with  other  writings  in  the  field  of  vocational  or  occupation - 
al  education > the  problem  of  semantics  plagues  the  organisation  of 
aubject  matter  particularly  with  respect  to  occupational  categorise • 
The  logic  used  in  final  determination  might  not  Le  fully  acceptable 
to  everyone * however*  it  ie  the  beet  that  could  be  made  at  thie 
point  in  time . 


Fred  C,  Fineterbach * Ed.V. 
Coneultant  and  Coordinator 
Delaware  Occupational  Research 
Coordinating  Unit 
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CONCEPT  OF  A TOTAL  PROGRAM 
OF 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

The  concept  of  "Education  for  the  World  of  Work'1  has  for  its 
objective  the  preparation  of  each  individual  to  meet  successfully 

It* 

the  problems  of  life  in  his  physical,  social,  and  political  envi- 
ronment . 

Tnis  concept  is  concerned  witn  a total  program  of  education 
not  only  for  persons  in  school,  but  for  those  out  of  school  and 
unemployed , for  those  already  in  the  labor  market  but  who  need 
training  or  retraining,  and  for  those  persons  who  are  emotionally, 
economically,  or  physically  handicapped. 

I 

In  its  concern  for  people  to  be  served  rather  than  subjects  to 
be  taught,  the  total  program  of  education  envisions  the  development 
of  each  individual  to  his  highest  potential.  At  the  same  time,  it 
assumes  the  responsibility  to  provide  training  and  retraining  for 
that  individual  so  that  he  might  function  and  thrive  in  a complex 
industrial  environment.  To  thrive  in  this  environment,  each  person 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  attain  an  occupational  competence 

I 

consistent  with  his  ability  and  hie  interests*  based  on  the  economic 

; t 

structure  of  the  community,  of  the  state,  and  of  the  nation. 

The  individual  can  start  to  gain  this  competence  after  the 
completion  of  his  elementary  eduoation  and/or  junior  high  school 
pjtperience.  And  with  suitable  guidance,  he  can  progress  through  the 
high,  school  as  far  as  his  occupational  interests,  ambition  and 
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capabilities  can  carry  him.  At  the  same  'time,  he  should  be  able 
to  acquire  the  general  education  necessary  for  social  adjustment 
or  for  higher  educational  attainment. 


At  the  po&t  high  tahoot  Izvtl  (community  college),  the  para- 
professional,  technical  and  managerial  assistant  fields  are  open 
to  him,  either  for  direct,  gainful  employment  or  as  preparation 
fo^  a professional  specialty  attainable  through  further  study  at 

the  collzgti.  and  anlvzJUliy  Izvzl. 

If  we  can  envision  the  route  to  occupational  competency  in 

the  form  of  a map,  which  for  convenience  we  call  Edtiaafit  T&tKaln t 

* 

this  lets  us  talk  about  education  in  its  broadest  sense.  It  lets 
us  think  of  the  colleges  and  universities  as  -the  "vocational" 
schools  for  scientists , doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  military  per- 
sonnel, managers,  etc.  To  the  degree  that  these  institutions  pre- 
pare their  students  professionally  to  live  and  function  successfully 

■P  1 

in  our  fast  moving,  fluid,  change-oriented  society  - this  will  be 
the  measure  of  thzl*  success  as  instruments  for  change  and  growth 
in  the  highest  level  of  educational  endeavor. 


This  lets  us  think  next  of  the  ancillary,  supportive  groups: 
the  para-professionals,  the  technicians,  the  detailers,  the  assis- 
tants who,  in  about  a four-to-one  ratio,  are  necessary  to  back  up 
the  university  educated 'professionals.  And,  again,  to  the  degree 

to.  which  the  next  level,  the  technical  institutes  and  community 
* 

colleges,  prepares  their  para-professional  students  to  function 
successful  ly  in  their  role  - tiiis  will  be  tne  measure  of  thzla 
success  as  "vocational"  schools  of  an  Inl&Juwdlati  level. 
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This  brings  us  then  to  consideration  of  the  high  school  level. 
At  this  level  it  has  been  found  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youths 
of  high  school  age  in  this  great  land  of  ours  are,  as  yet,  not  .being 
trained  or  equipped  to  secure  for  themselves  gainful,  satisfying, 
dignified  employment  in  any  occupational  field  whatsoever!  They 
have  had  no  vocational  training,  no  work  experience,  not  even  job- 
related  general  education  to  offset  their  resulting  frustration 
and  disillusionment,  if  they  drop  out,  as  many  do.  Even  if  they 
graduate,  unless  somehow  they  pick  up  an  occupational  competence, 
they  are  doomed  by  a lifetime  of  idleness  to  roam  the  streets,  to 
drift  into  deli^uency,  or  to  relieve  their  * quiet  despair**  through 
drugs,  alcohol  and  the  dole. 

This  one  fact  alone  demands  a radical  shift  in  educational 
emphasis  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  youth.  The  izcondaxg  school 
can  no  tongzfi  evade  it*  fuL*pon*ibititg  to  pfiovidz  training  iofi 
wotik  and  to  accept  tki*  duty  a 6 an  int&gfiat  pa&t  oj  it*  total 
iunction. 

Girls  as  well  as  boys  must  be  served.  The  disadvantaged,  the 
slow  learner  and  the  potential  dropout  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  attain  occupational  competence  consistent  with  his  abilities  and 
interests  and  the  economic  needs  of  the  community  and  the  state. 


ERIC 


Thanks  to  the  massive  fiscal  aid  given  to  education  by  the 
Federal  government  through  various  acts  since  1961,  and  particularly 
by  the  Voc/ational  Education  Act  of  1963y^the  high  schools  can,  if 

J 

they  will,  meet  their  responsibility  to  provide  a comprehensive, 

r 

J J 

4 

total  program  of  education  foc^^hj  youth  entrusted  to  their  care. 
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There  is  also  inherent  in  the  new  acts  a clear  mandate  to  provide 
means  to  update  skills  already  learned,  to  train  persons  of  all 
ages  realistically  in  terms  of  actual  and  anticipated  requirements 
for  gainful ^employment. 

This  clearly  indicates  tnat  the  schools  of  today,  particularly 
from  the  elementary  level  upward,  with  but  a small  change  in  emphasis 
ana  method,  could  provide  up  to  kali  ti me  in  laboratories#  shops, 
studios,  field  study  and  cooperative  endeavors,  without  detracting 
from  the  intellectual  progress  of  those  who  now  spend  the  whole 
day  in  academic  study  and  recitation. 

• 

An  educational  system  which  provides  occupational  competence 
for  a scanty  few,  while  an  unsatisfied  sixty  percent  or  more  roam 
the  streets  aimlessly,  is  out  of  tune  with  the  times.  Further,  it 
is  in  great  danger  of  becoming  mute  and  ineffectual  in  the  social 
orchestra  should  the  single  academic  siting  t on  which  it  too  often 
depends,  finally  break! 

Life,  as  we  well  know,  involves  not  only  living  but  the  ability 
to  earn  that  living.  A total  program  of  education  must  be  concerned 
with  both.  Velt  many  communities  have  neglected  to  provide  &ox 
any  type  0( 5 occupational  education . Thus,  most  of  the  graduates 
(or  dropouts)  have  none  of  the  11s  so  necessary  today  for  earn- 
ing a living.  In  an  editorial  in  School  Shop  magazine2 , Lawrence 
Prakken  gave  an  astonishing  set  of  figures,  which  show  what  happens 
to  a typical  group  of  9th  graders  in  an  educational  system  geared 
only  for  college  entrance » 
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Only  76  out  of  100  ever  complete  high  school,  and,  of  these, 

‘tO  will  enter  college,  but.  only  20  will  finish  a two-  or  a four- 
year  program.  This  means  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
original  100  ninth  graders  are  left  out  of  the  picture,  untrained 
for  productive  work  of  any  kind.  Is  this  the  best  that  can  be  done 
for  our  young  people?  We  hope  not.  Conditions  ate  changing;  the 
nation  is  awakening  to  the  need*  Congress  i$  providing  aid  through 
the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  to  produce  the  necessary  changes,  but  the 
states  and  communities  must  also  assume  their  part  of  the  burdtn. 
After  all,  it  is  tA&it  children  who  are  being  deprived 

The  significance  of  the  difference  between  the  earlier  acts 
to  aid  vocational  education  and  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  will  be 
felt  in  the  widened  provisions  for  maintaining,  extending  and  in- 
proving vocational  education  services  for  these  distinct  groups 
or  purposes : 

° High  school  youth, 

° Post  high  school  youth  and  adults, 

° Persons  in  the  labor  market- who  need  retraining, 

° Academic,  social  and/or  economically  handicapped, 

• Construction  and  equipping  facilities* 

* Provision  of  supportive  services  and 
activities . 

The  new  act^is  creative  in  concept.  It  is  realistic  in  ap- 
proach, It  even  provides  the  means  for  needy  students  to  earn 
while  they  learn,  to  sustain  themselves  while  developing  saleable 

skills.  The  Act  also  encourages  research,  experimentation  and 
innovation.  It  provides  everything  but  the  will  to  do  and  the 
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spirit  of  dedication.  These , as  always,  have  to  flow  from  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  teacher'  , the  teacher-educators,  the  administra- 
tors, the  advisory  committees,  the  ancillary  service  personnel,  and 
the  members  of  the  state  ana  local  governments. 

The  new  Act  permits,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  t**e  concept 
of  a total  program  of  education  from  the  elementary  grades  to  the 
university  level  and  beyond,  ^or  those  who  can  profit  from  it.  It 
also  makes  possible  a new  emphasis  on  education  for  the  woitd 
tvo -xk  and  for  successful  living  in  this  world  for  those  who  want  to 
work , 


We  do  not,  we  cannot,  we  must  not  support  the  thesis  of  elite* 
nonuorking,  nonproduting  groups  in  our  society.  If  any  exist, 
they  are  throw-backs  to  a by-gone  era.  They*  likewise,  are  a 
monument  to  the  imperfections  of  our  economic  and  educational  sys- 
tems. The  continued  supp  '1t  of  anyone  ’t  idleness  who  is  capable 
of  self-support  is  repugnant  to  the  democratic  ideal,  an  affront 
Ijjj  the  dJ  rnity  of  man,  and  a constant  threat  to  our  way  of  life. 

Heretofore,  in  a less  complex  agrarian  economy,  the  low  man 
on  the  educational  totem  pole  could  eek  out  a bare  existence,  un- 
supported by  a dole.  While  not  affluent  he  had  at  least  the  meaiu. 
to  obtain  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  He  coula  dwell,  if  he  so 
chose,  in  the  delta  of  the  river  of  life,  moderately  content  and 
socially  stable. 

But  this  is  no  longer  possible*  Ine  significant  change  in 
out  generation  is  that  those  who  once  cc  --  l dwell  arid  find  Gus- 


tenance*  such  as  it  was  at  the  delta,  must  now  move  upstream  or 


perish*  or  els*  be  supported  in  idleness  by  others,  forever, 

. 

w 

It  follows,  then*  that  those  upstream  must  migrate  a little 
farther  to  make  room  for  those  below.  The  all  compelling  pressure 
of  the  "delta  dwellers"  has  become  impossible  to  contain.  Their 
vital  need  for  sustenance*  their  human  need  for  dignity,  their 
social  urge  to  be  a productive  member  of  a productive  group  are 


strong  forces  which  can  no  longer  be  diverted.  But  these  forces 
can  be  contained  if  sensible*  uncomplicated*  understandable  pro- 
grams of  education  can  be  made  available  to  all. 

We  need*  urgently*  to  settle  for  a central  simple  theme  to 
describe  cur  educational  philosophy.  We  need  a diagram*  a picture, 


that  the  ordinary  man  can  compr-  hend.  We  need  a direction  in  which 
our  whole  national  effort  can  be  pointed.  We  educators  ought,  soon* 
to  divert  the  energy  we  expend  trying  to  place  many  heads  on  the 
same  body  to  purposes  more  worthy.  We  need  a comprehensive  map 
of  educational  terrain*  so  that  any  weary  traveller  can  spot  a 
place  to  rest  and  froi:i  which  the  more  intrepid  can  gain  strength 
to  move  on. 

We  are  living  in  a process  world.  What  we  so  carefully  define 
today  may  be  gone  tomorrow.  Our  society  is  admittedly  complex. 
Preparation  for  living  productively  in  it  is  arduous.  The  top 
level  goals  are j for  somes  almost  unattainable.  The  means  of  sup- 
port for  the  necessary  education  and  training  are  negligible, 
compared  with  what  we,  as  a people,  spend  for  less  important  things. 


■■  0 


If  we  could  agree  on  a single  goal  for  education,  then  the 
search  for  occupational  competency  could  be  an  exciting  trip  up 
"Educare  River",  where  suitable  portages,  locks  and  bridges  enable 
the  exploring  student  to  surmount  the  natural  obstacles  encountered. 

At  each  of  the  levels,  he  would  be  free  to  remain,  or  to  rest  mo- 
mentarily, or  to  continue  on  his  journey  to  whatever  competency  his 
interests,  capacities  or  spirit  could  carry  him.  Inis  opportunity 
to  rest,  to  stay  or  to  continue  is  of  vital  concern,  for  the  reality 
of  education  is  neither  fixed  in  time  nor  space.  It  is  a continuum  — 
always  in  the  process  of  becoming  something  more.  There  is  no  end  — 
only  a beginning  ana  a direction. 

This  is  part  of  the  reason  why  restless  man  has  ever  travelled 
toward  the  setting  sun  and  why,  having  completed  the  full  circle, 
he  is  now  seeking  reality  in  space  — and  beyond  the  first  planet,  , 
that  he  will  inevitably  reach,  there  is  another,  and  another,  and 
another  — 


This  relentless  urge,  this  drive,  this  eternal  search  for  new 
knowledge  is  equalled  only  by  what  Alexis  de  Tocqueville3 shrewdly 
observed  in  1835  to  be  the  dominant  theme  of  American  behavior, 
our  preoccupation,  yes»  even  our  obsession,  with  change.  Rut  very 
now,  since  de  Tocquevillo 1 s time,  is  the  geometric  acceleration  of 
this  change  which  we  scarcely  have  come  to  realize.  Yet,  it  is  here ^ 
it  is  the  controlling  force  of  our  time.  It  is  driving  our  indus- 
trial anti  commercial  enterprises  to  new  heights  and  has  forced  the 
value  of  cur  gross  national  productio  i to  unprecedented  and 

astronomical  figure. 
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Whether  we  like  it. or  not,  "the  impact  of  automation  on  the 
labor  market  has  been  profound",  Grant  Venn  says ,**  He  further  states, 
"Automatic  elevators  have  recently  displaced  40,000  elevator  opera™ 

I 

tors  in  New  York  City  alone,  New  equipment  in  the  Census  Bureau 
enabled  50  statisticians  to  do  the  work  in  1960  that  required  4,000 
such  people  in  1956.  Th^  check  writing  staff  in  the  U,  S.  Treasury 
Department  has  been  reduced  from  400  people  to  four.  The  airline 
flight  engineer  and  the  railroad  fireman  may  soon  disappear  com- 
pletely. Thirty  thousand  packing  house  workers  have  been  automated 
out  of  tneir  jobs  in  the  past  few  years.  Enormous  machines  have 
reduced  employment  in  the  coal  fields  from  415,000  in  1950  to 
136,000  in  1962,  While  construction  work  has  leaped  32  percent 

I I 

since  1956,  constructions  jobs,  themselves,  have  shown  a 24  percent 
decline." 

Kalph  Bellman ,5  a computer  expert  for  the  Hand  Corporation, 
says,  "Industrial  automation  has  reached  the  point  of  no  return.  A 

The  scientific  knowledge  to  automate  American  industry  almost  com- 
pletely is  already  available  and  is  certain  to  be  used.  Banks 
ccjIc  cut  their  staffs  in  half  easily  by  further  automation;  the 
steel  and  automotive  industries  could  increase  their  use  of  auto- 
mation a hundredfold.  Lower  and  middle  management,  as  well  as  pro- 
duction workers,  will  be  displaced,  for  there  will  be  no  need  for 
decision  making  at  that  level.  Unemployment,  resulting  from  auto- 
mation, would  be  greater  right  now  except  that  many  industries  are 
holding  back  - at  a sacrifice  to  their  profits  - to  avoid  increas- 
ing tne  severity  of  the  problem.  Self-restraint  on  the  part  of 
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industries  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  Automation*  itself*  will 
produce  few  jobs*6*  Two  percent  of  the  population  will,  in  the 

i 

discernible  future*  be  able  to  produce  all  the  goods  needed  to  feed, 
clothe*  and  run  our  society." 

h 

Drastic  change  is  upon  us*  but  our  social  agencies,  educa- 
tion among  them*  seemingly  have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  "get 
with  it"*  as  our  younger  generation  wouM  say*  Isn't  it  time  we 
did  I 


Whether  one  picture,  one  pltea  wilV^ver  have  any  positive  in- 
fluence on  deep  seated  contrary  convictions  is  a moot  question. 
Often  efforts  at  change  result  only  in  anchoring  more  firmly  that 

H 

which  might  slowly  emerge  if  left  undi^  urbed*  This  is  the  calcu- 
lated risk  of  the  surgeon  incising  a malignant  tumor.  Should  not 
we,  who  are  engaged  in  education,  be  equally  daring? 


In  an  increasingly  affluent  society,  these*  youngsters  are 

demanding  their  share  of  success-  They  "know  the  score"*  They 

■- 

know  that  the  rewards  in  our  culture  are  attuned  to  success*  They 
have  learned  to  expect  its  promise. 


A society  "conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal''  cannot  become  a "great 
society"  so  long  as  any  of  its  citizens  are  denied  a due  measure 
of  success  and  the  oppor?i!(hity  or  means  of  achieving  it. 


Life  without  some  indication  of  success  is  empty.  It  is  this 

emptiness  which  gives  rise  to  frustrations ,.  the  results  of  which 

\ 
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we  witness  daily  in  violence  and  crime  of  all  sorts,  in  campaigns 
of  hate*  in  the  tragic  withdrawal  of  some  of  our  young  people,  and 
in  the  queer,  quiet  bewilderment  of  the  elderly. 

If,  in  its  very  nature,  a society  changes  progressively  or 
abruptly  from  an  agrarian  to  an  industrial  economy,  then  its  social 
institutions  mtiit  change.  In  fact,  the  institutions  should  become 

4 

literally  the  agents  for  change,  not  members  of  a mopping-up  squad, 
as  is  too  often  the  case. 

To  be  agents  for  change  demands  creative  ability,  vision  and 

courage  --  vision  to  set  out  for  goals  seen  from  afar,  healthy 

■ 

skepticism  toward  things  as  they  are,  and  the  courage  tc  create 
new  pathways  to  things  as  they  should  be. 

It  remains  then  for  the  institutions  at  all  levels  to  provide 
the  means  for  fulfillment  and  to  keep  these  means  flexible.  This 
means  design  for  change,  not  design  for  fixity.  It  means  a will- 
ingness, even  an  eagerness,  to  entertain  new  ideas*  It  means  the 
establishment  of  a dignified  “retirement  system"  for  old,  thread- 
bare ideas  no  longer  operative  or  productive. 

It  means,  further,  an  acceptance  of  education  as  tkz  agent 
for  change  rather  than  a repository  for  ossified  doctrine,  obsolete 
practices,  or  a "recapitorium1*  for  race  experiences  which  should 
have,  long  ago,  been  given  dt^cent  bur'al. 

This  calls  for  an  exquisite  sensitivity  to  the  ever-changing 
needs  of  society.  It  calls  for  more  than  colorless  platitudes  and 


It  calls  for  action  research  of  a high  order  * 
functionals  demonstrable  aim  for  education: 


/ 


foggy  abstractions. 

It  demands  a single  * 

The  development  of  the  individual  to  his  highest  potent ial  f or_ pur- 
poseful living  and  gainful  employment  in  the  social  environment  of 


his  time.  It  demands  an  end  to  the  fragmented  structure  that 
passes  for  education  in  these  United  States. 


This  means  the  development  of  occupational  oriented  education 
in  terms  of  elements  common  to  many  activities*  of  clusters  of 
skills  instead  of  single  specialties.  Narrow  specialties*  which 
rob  the  individual  of  an  opportunity  to  clo  creative  work*  or  to 
take  joy  in  doing  it,  or  to  externalize  his  ideas  and  to  appease 
his  elemental  desire  to  vary  from  routine*  is  not  good  education* 
neither  is  it  good  occupational  education.  The  art*  not  the  trade* 
is  fundamental  * Art  is  eternal*  but  the  trade  classification  of 
today  may  be  a memory  tomorrow.  A look  at  the  want  ad  section  of 
almost  any  newspaper  bears  this  out.  There  are  job  titles  a*id 

tasks  unheard  of  ten  years  ago.  There  are  job  descriptions  liter- 

■ 

ally  crying  for  versatility.  The  phrase  '‘challenging  diversified 
duties1'  repeatedly  appears  to  echo  the  cry.  Even  machinists  are 
promised  "a  wide  variety  of  work11*  One  advertisement  includes 
"operation  of  machine  and  woodworking  equipment;"  Another  calls 
for  a "feel  for  mechanisms".  Anct  those  at  a higher  level  require 
a "broad  working  knowledge  of  steam,  air*  hydraulics  and  machine 
designs  including  an  .understanding  of  vibration  and  stress  analysi-:". 


In  the  subways  and  trains  there 
furnished  by  an  advertising  coi^njgg.. 


is  currently  displayed  a poster 
‘ "You  can’t  fill  today's  jobs 


with  yesterday's  skills."  This  vividly  points  out  the  direction 
all  education  must  take  to  insure  the  development  of  the  individual 
toward  successful  living  in  our  technological  society*  To  enjoy 
life,  one  must  live;  to  live,  one  must  work  productively;  to  work 
productively,  one  must  have  a saleable  competence;  and  to  have  a 
competence  today,  one  must  be  educated  to  function  in  society  as 
it  44,  not  as  it  once  was,  nor  as  some  would  perpetuate  it. 

Students  need  help*  The  generation  born  a little  over  20 
years  ago  started  out  as  3,000,000  strong.  It  now  numbers  about 

7 

2,750,000.  Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  in  a 1967  address, 
described  what  has  happened  to  that  generation. 

Wirtz  said  about  500,000  are  graduating  from  college.  Another  . 
250,000  are  girls  who  are  married.  It  is  the  other  2,000,000  that 
concerns  Wirtz.  Almost  1,000,000  dropped  out  of  elementary  or  high 
school.  Most  of  the  remaining  1,000,000  finished  high  school,  then 
stopped  their  formal  education. 

Of  this  group  of  2,000,000,  he  said,  about  1,500,000  are  working, 
250,000  are  in  military  service,  and  the  remainder  --  250,000  -- 
are  * doing  nothing  - unemployed’'. 

Wirtz  said  there  is  less  difference  ar,  ^ng  these  last  three 
groups  than  may  appear,  "For  a large  percentage  of  those  who  a*e 
working  are  in  unskilled,  deadend  jobs,  which  machines  will  in  all 
likelihood  take  over.11 

The  problem  is  not  wholly  one  of  dropouts*  The  unemployment 


rate  for  18-  and  l9-ye<-~-old  high  school  graduates,  according  to 
Wirtz,  is  higher  today  than  it  was  for  all  teenagers  10  years  aso. 

Wirtz  said  that  the  United  States  which  has  the  most  exten- 
sive educational  system  in  the  world  and  the  strongest  economy, 
puts  its  youth  through  a ''period  of  bitter  and  embittering  unem- 
ployment,” chiefly  because  it  has  done  li title  or  nothing  about 
•’building  bridges  between  education  and  work.  Public  schooling 
prepares  the  student  for  college,  not  for  . work." 

Some  nations,  Sweden  is  one,  offer  work  experience  to  students 
in  their  last  two  years  of  high  school.  Wirtz  recommends  that  public 
schools  in  the  United  States  adopt  this  plan.  Only  one  in  six  high 
School  students  goes  on  to  college;  the  remainder  must  go  immediately 
to  work.  Without  prior  experience  in  the  work  force  or  adequate 
counseling  and  vocational  guidance,  the  students  who  do  not  go  on 
to  college  are,  in  truth,  greatly  disadvantaged  and  sadly  neglected. 

Since  words  alone  cannot  present  adequately  the  flow  and  pro- 
cess nature  of  education,  an  additional  chart  (figure  2)  is  needed. 

o show  graphically  the  parallel  natur*  of  the  various  pathways 
opened  up  by  the  unidirectional  concept  of  a total  program  of 
education. 

Starting  with  the  kindergarten  and  progressing  under  a graded, 
or  even  ungraded  primary  education*  the  development  of  basic  skills 
and  social  attitudes  takes  place.  These  basic  skills  and  attitudes 
can  more  realistically ^be  learned  if  they  are  oriented  to  the  "work 
of  the  world,"  than  if  tied  to  leisure  or  to  some  other  undefined 

or  distant  goal.  124 


The  pragmatic  and  social  attitude  of  being  sometime  able  to 
earn  a living  must  start  at  this  level , i*  we  ever  hope  to  make 
education  meaningful  to  youngsters.  The  possibilities  for  orien- 


tation and  exploration  are  practically  unlimited  at  this  period 
in  the  iife  of  a child.  It  is  at  this  time  that  his  imagination 
and  zest  for  new  knowledge  and  experiences  are  at  an  all  time  high. 
This  is  his  time  for  ceaseless  questioning;  this  is  also  his  time 
for  fulfillment  or  betrayal. 

As  he  proceeds  through  the  grades-  he  reaches  the  next  plateau 
of  secondary  education > where  he  should  have  the  alternative,  in  a 
Vi uty  c,omp*Lth.zru<ivz  high  school*  to  prepare  to  enter  into  the  world 
of  work  o*  to  partake  of  education  aimed  at  later  gainful  employ  - 
ment . In  some  school  systems*  he  has  a more  direct  path  — an  area 
centered  facility  for  education  leading  to  technical  or  specialized 
occupational  preparation. 


In  either  case*  the  way  should  be  left  open  for  entrance  either 
into  work  or  for  continued  education  at  the  junior  college,  college 
and  university  level-  And  backstopping  these  formal  institutional 
resources,  the  ungraded  manpower  development  and  training  centers 
and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  facilities  provide  the  remaining 
pathways  for  the  attainment  of  individual  competency. 

Paralleling  all  of  this  is  the  counseling  line  which  should 

provide  continual  and  checkpoint  guidance  in  school  and  afterward, 

as  long  as  the  need  is  felt.  The  guidance  personnel  functioning 

■ a 

on  this  line  had  better  be  prepared  to  offer  as  well  as 

educational  guidance,  if  they  hope  to  retain  their  objectivity  and 

1 

professional  integrity. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  A TOTAL  PROGRAM  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 


Ae^jon  Proposal : 

Phase  I - First  Year 

o Develop  leadership.  Select  fifteen  teachers,  relieve 
them  of  duties  for  one -ha If  year,  and  put  them  through 
a program  to  develop  curriculum  materials . 


o Reinforce  the  Vocational  Education  Department  by  fill- 
ing vacancies.  Augment  the  advisory  committee  and 
hold  more  frequent  meetings  at  least  every  two  months  * 

o Develop  a master  plan  for  facilities  and  financial 
support  for  the  maintenance  of  a total  program. 

o Start  an  intensive  teacher  training  and  recruitment 
program  and  reform  certification  regulations  in  terms 
of  reality. 


Phase  II  - 
o 


Second  Year 

Provide  for  dissemination  and  dialogue  by  the  fifteen 
leaders  with  others  concerned. 


o Develop  pilot  programs  in  selected  and  representativ 
schools . • 


o 


Evaluate  and  correct  pilot,  programs  for  adoption  by 


all  schools 


1 


I 


■r 


Phase  HI  - Third  and  Ensuing  Yeai  o 

o Make  widespread  application  of  the  total  program  con- 

h H 

cepts  to  cover  all  schools  in  the  state. 

o Make  a change  in  the  administrative  structure  to 
bring  Industrial  Arts  into  the  Vocational  Education 
Department  in  a relationship  similar  to  home  economr 
ics.  There  are  pre- vocational s vocational,  and  avo- 
cational  aspects  of  Industrial  Arts  that  could  be 
enhanced  through  this  change. 


a 
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deaths  and  retireaents.  Host  of  these  j 
ail lion  jobs  will  require  soae  special 
vocational  training  and  tan?  of  then  will 
require  training  and  education  beyond  high 
school.  The  additions  to  the  Labor  force 
during  the  'decade  will  consist  prinarily  of 
young  people  under  25  and  woaen  45  or  over. 
During  the  decade*  about  3*030*000  pew 
persons  are  expected  to  enter  the  Labor  force 
in  New  York  State.  Of  these*  1*985*000  will 
tak  the  place  of  persons  who  have  died  or 
tel  :ed*  The  difference  between  the  two 
figures  is  the  expected  net  rise  in  the 
civilian  labor  f or ce~  1* 045*00  0. 

Approximately  52  percent  of  the  3*030*00  0 new 
entrants  will  be  pep*  in  1975  about  1*800*000 
(59  percent)  of  tbe  new  entrants  will  be 
under  25.  Extensive  tables  present  tbe  data* 
Yoiune  II  of  this  study*  containing  tables  of 
estinates  for  each  of  the  najor  areas  of  the 
state*  is  av*4labLe  as  YT  00B  017*  4ls$  in 
this  issue,  (C:  j 
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Preface 


Hiis  report  updates  earlier  projections  ol  tin  civil* 
ian  lal>or  .force  and  of  occupational  manpower  require* 
merits  in  New  York  State*1  It  includes  projections  for 
the  major  areas  of  the  State  as  well  as  for  the  State 
as  a whole. ' 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  tmder* 
rook  the  task  of  making  these  projections  to  meet  a 
Wide  demand  for  information  about  probable  trends 
in  manpower  requirements  and  supply.  Pei  sons  re* 
sponsible  for  the  formulation,  funding,  and  adminis- 
tration of  higher  education  and  manpower  training 
programs  have  been  especially  concerned  that  estt* 
mares  of  this  kind  be  developed. 

The  projections  cover  the  ten*year  period  1965-75* 
While  they  are,  essentially,  extensions  of  past  trends 
and  relationships,  these  estimates  take  into  account 
special  circumstances  which  in  die  opinion  of  qualified 
observers  will  modify  the  directions  of  the  past.  • 

While  it  is  convenient  to  express  the  projections  in 
specific  numbers,  the  potential  errors  of  the  process 
predude  any  claim  of  precision.  Rather,  the  data 
should  be  viewed  as  indicators  of  relative  magnitudes 
and  central  tendencies.  In  a sense  the  estimates  are 
work  materials— a systematic  framework  of  numbers  * 
which  the  user  can  modify  and  supplen^nt  in  die 
light  of  his  oivn  knowledge  and  beliefs  aboi^t  the  prob- 
able course  of  events,  for  example  in  the  area  of  the 
State  in  which  he  works.  They  should  not  be  viewed 
" as  official  projections  of  the  Srate  of  New  ork. 

The  rapid  step*up  in  defense  expenditure  during  the 
pjitt  two  years  has  jeopardized  one  pf  the  basic  Assump* 

* tions  made  in  developing  the  projections— that  defense 
* expenditures  would  remain  at  1964  levels.  Should  the 
pace  of  defense  production  continue  without  substan- 
tial  curtailment,  significant  modifications  of  die  pro- 
jections for  the  year  1970  will  be  in  order. 

* - * 

. - * 
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As  with  all  projections  based  on  past  events,  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  availability  of  new  data  will 
provide  the  basis  for  improving  the  projections  set 
forth  in  the  report*  Results  of  the  1970  Census  will  be 
particularly  pertinent  to  manpower  projections. 

The  projections  are  the  work  of  Abraham  J.  Ber- 
man, Chief  Consulting  Statistician  in  the  Depart- 
ment's Division  of  Research  and  Statistics.  In  carrying 
out  tire  analysis  and  estimating  process  he  was  assisted 
by  Sheldon  Dorfman,  Senior  Statistician,  and  other 
members  of  the  Division’s  staff.  The  report  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Charles  A*  Pearce,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Department’s  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics* 

The  Department  especially  acknowledges  the  help 
given  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics* 
The  Bureau’s  national  projections  of  labor  force  and 
manpower  requirements  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
New  York  estimating  model*  Harold  Goldstein,  Sol 

Swerdloff.  and  other  member -of  the  Bureau's  staff 

+ w 

gave  valuable  assistance  and  advice  during  the  course 
of  the  project*  Thanks  are  due  a number  of  other  per- 
sons who  read  the  manuscript  and  made  .suggestions*  s 
Especially  do* the  authors  appreciate  th ^assistance 
given  by  Professor  A.  J.  Jaffe  of  Columbia  University. 

The  report  is  contained  in  two  vihimes*  Volume  1 
presents  the  State-wide  estimates  and  goes  into  reasons 
for  the  trends  shown  and  sogne  of  the  implications. 
Volume  11  contains  tables  of  eafimates-for  each  of  the 

■n 

major  areas  of  the  State*  A Technical  Supplement,  . 
detailing  the  estimating  procedure,  also  Is  available* 

, M*  P.  Catherwood 

***  Industrial  Commissioner 
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Summary 


Major  changes  are  expected  ♦'itrinp  the  1965.1975 
decade  in  the  labor  force  of  New  York  State  and  in  die 
manpower  needs  of  New  York  State  employers. 

There  will  be  over  a million  new  jobs  by  1975. 
which  must  be  filled  dining  the  decade.  Over  two 
million  existing  jobs  will  become  vacant  through 
deaths  and  retirements.  Most  of  these  three  million 
jobs  that  need  to  be  filled  will  require  some  social 
vocational  training  and  many  of  them  will  require 
training  and  education  beyond  high  school. 

The  additions  to  the  labor  force  during  the  decade 
will  consist  primarily  of  young  people  under  25  and 
women  *15  and  over. 


Changes  In  the  Labor  Force 


Sex  and  Age  Composition 

The  State's  civilian  labor  force  (persons  1 4 and  over, 
outside  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  outside  of  instiiu- 
lions,  who  are  working  or  looking  for  work)  is  ex- 
pected to  be  1,045,000  greater  in  1975  than  in  1965. 
(See  chart  A.) 

• This  growth  will  consist  of  540,000  males  and 
505,000  females. 

• The  additional  number  of  young  people  below 
25  who  will  be  in  the  labor  force  in  1975  will 
contribute  half  (51  percent)  of  the  increase; 
persons  45  and  over,  one-third  (33  percent) . 

• Youth  under  25  and  women  45  and  over  will 
account  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  addi- 

. tional  number  in  the  labor  force. 

• Men  in  the  prime  working  ages  (25-44)  will 

account  for  )0  percent  of  the  total  addition; 
women  of  these  ages  will  account  for  6 per- 
cent. * 

The  female  proportion  of  the  labor  force,  over-all, 
will  continue  to  rise,  though  at  a slower  rate. 


Total  labor  force 
Male 
Female 


mt  196}  197 5 

100.0%  i0OJO%  100.0% 
665  <34  61.6 

33,3  37.1  36.4 


The  changes  expected  to  take  place  in  the  labor 
force  from  1965  to  1975  will  result  mainly  from: 

• The  coining  to  working  age  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  young  people  bom  following  World 
War  II. 

• The  relatively  low  birth  fate  of  the  1930's, 
reflected  in  the  relatively  small  number  of 
men  in  the  35-44  age  group  in  Iffra. 

• Also  with  respect  to  this  intermediate-age 
group,  the  migration  of  young  families  to  the 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  suburbs. 


• A continued  rise  in  the  rate  of  participation  of 
older  women  (45  and  over)  in  the  labor  force. 

• A continued  decline^  the  labor  force  partici- 
pation rate  of  older  men  (62  and  over)  ■ 

Young  people  under  2?  will  continue  to  enlarge 
their  part  of  the  labor  force  at  the  expense  of  persons 
of  intermediate  age,  mainly  because  of  the  contrast 
between  the  high  birthrate  after  World  War  II  and 


: previous  low  birthrate.  (See 

chart  B.) 
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m t 

1971 

Total  labor  force 

100,0% 

100.0% 

M.Jtf  years  old 

14.4 

17.7 

£1.8 

£3-44  years  old 

44.3 

40.1 

37.4 

45  and  over 

40.3 

4tS> 

40.8 

New  intrant* 

During  1965-75  about  3,030,000  new  persons  arc 
expected  to  enter  tire  labor  force  in  New  York  State. 
About  1,965,000  of  them  will  take  the  place  of  persons 
who  have  died  or  retired.  The  difference  between  the 
two  figures  is  the  expected  net  rise  in  the  civilian  labor 
force— 1 ,045,000. 

Approximately  52  percent  of  the  3,030,000  new  en- 
trants will  be  men. 

In  1975  abbut  1.600,000  of  the  new  entrants  during 
the  decade  (59  percent)  will  still  be  under  25. 

fftbnie  Composition 

.Between  1965  and  1975  the  State's  14-and-over  popu- 
lation of  nonwhites  and  persons  of  Puerto  Rican  ori- 
gin is  expected  to  increase  nearly  57&QOO,  or  32.4  per- 
cent As  a result,  nonwhites  and  Puerto  Ricans,  who 
made  up  15  percent  of  the  State’s  labor  force  in  1965, 
will  account  for  )7.5  percent  in  1975.  The  following 
percent  distributions  show  their  proportion  in  New 
York  State  and  New'  York  City: 

Papulation  Civilian 


/f  And  we r 

tabor  form 

Ethnic  group 

* 19. } 

75 

196} 

197} 

New  York  State 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

White;  noti-Puci-io  Rican 

86.3 

83.8 

85.0 

82,5 

Nonwhite.  non-Puerto  Rican  9.6 

1 t.O 

i&m 

Puerto  Rican 

4.1 

SjTjJ 

~ <6A  ] 

flew  York  Chy 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

White,  non  .Puerto  Rican 

763 

00.3 

75.7 

68.9 

Nonwhite,  non-Puerto  Rican  15.4 

19,2 

16.2 

2041 

Puerto  Rican 

8.4 

11.5 

8.1 

11.1 

A far  smaller  proportion  of  non  whites  and  Puerto 
Ricans  than  non-Puerto  Rican  whites  are  in  profes- 
sional, technical,  sales,  and  craft  occuj  /-ns.  The 
opposite  is  true  of  jobs  as  operatives,  serv-riT  workers, 
and  laborers'  (See  chart  C.) 

FdratffonaJ  Attainment 

New  York  State's  labor  force  will  be  considerably 
better  educated  in  1975  than  it  was  in  1965;  persons 
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CHART  A. 

SEX  AND  AGE  COMPOSITION  OF  LABOR  FORCE 

1955,1965/ AND  1975 

NUMBER  CONTRIBUTED  TO  YEAR'S  LABOR  FORCE  BY 
EACH  AGE  AND  SEX  GROUP, STATED  AS  A PERCENT 
OF  THE  TOTAL  (MEN  AND  WOMEN,  ALL  AGES) 


MEN 


WOMEN 


65  and  am 


45-64 


35  - 44 


25-34 


26-24 
14-18 
65  ml  ner 

45-64 


35-44 

25- 34 

26- 24 
14-19 


-i  * , 
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CHART  B 

CHANGES  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE  BETWEEN 
1965  AND  1975  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  GROUP 

PERCENT  OF  INCREASE  ADDED  BY  AGE  GROUP, 

OR  SUBTRACTED,  IF  SIZE  OF  GROUP  DECLINES 


AGE  GROUP  MEN  WOMEN 

PERCENT  FERCENT 
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CHART  C. 

OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  EMPLOYEWERSONS, 

BY  ETHNIC  GROUP,  1960 


] WHITE 


iiilli  NONWHITE 


Ail  Occupations 

Plrafettkin<J,  technical  & kindred  workers 
McmoQt'A  official*,  & proprietors 
Clerical  & kindred  workers 
Sales  workers 

Craftsmen,  forerun*  A kindred  workers 
Qpwcrtiwes  & kindred  workers 
Service  workers 
Barmen  4 form  laborers 
Laborer*,  except  Farm  & mine 


All  occupations 

Professional  technical  A kindred  workers 
Manager*,  oflkwk  A proprietors 
Clerical  A kindred  workers 
Sales  workers 

Croftmen,  foreman,  A kindred  workers 
Operatives  4 kindred  workers 

Service  workers 
Farmers  A form  laborers 
Laborers,  except  farm  A mine 


FEMALE 

A 

0 


ERJC 

UEISSlSp 


’ 143, 


PUERTO  RICAN  (WHITE  & NONWHITE) 


p*rc*nt 


percent 


A1  - 


C"N 

completing  high  school  and  those  with  a college  edit- 
cation  will  constitute  a Substantially  larger  propor- 


tion  of  the  labor  force; 

Total  labor  forte 

nw,o% 

m.o% 

Elementary  aIko!  only 

J>3-9 

14,8 

High  school.  14  yc*r? 

31.3 

22,5 

Hitfi  school,  4 years 

2*.!) 

College,  1-3  years 

ro.9 

13.7 

College,  4 or  more  years 

12,2 

15.4 

Mcm  power  Requirements 

The  number  anti  kiidls  of  jobs  that  will  become 
available  In  New  York  S^ue  in  future  years  depet'd  on 
what  changes  there  will  be  in  the  structure  of  its  in* 
dustiy  (using  the  term  broadly  to  include  government 
as  well  as  private  manufacturing  and  nonmanufactur- 
ing acti  vity) . They  will  also  depend  on  wliat  changes 
there  will  be  within  individual  industries  >n  their 
need  for  different  occupations  and  skills,  as  the  result 
of  developments  in  technology,  new  production  meth- 
ods, use  of  new  materials,  changes  in  the  form  of  m* 
dust  rial  organization,  and  so  on.  Finally,  they  will 
depend  on  the  number  and  location  of  vacancies  in  old 
jobs  that  result  from  deaths  and  retirements. 

industrial  Change 

and  OctufMtfonal  Requirement 

* 

Changes  in  the  structure  of  New  York's  industries 
during  the  ten  years  1955-65  were  characterized  by 
different  rates  of  growth.  In 'some  industries  employ* 
mem  declined.  With  some  modification,  these  trends 
are  expected  to  continue  during  the  1965-75  decade, 
(See  chart  D.) 

• The  most  notable  decline  has  been  in  agri- 
culture, where  th$  number  of  jobs  fell  by  37 
percent  between  1955  and  1965,  The  down- 
ward trend  will  continue  in  the  future,  though 
at  a somewhat  lower*  rate. 

• Jobs  in  manufacturing  indnstres  suffered  a 
decline  of  9 percent  in  1955-65.  While  their 
number  is  expected  ;o  rise  somewhat  in  1965- 
75,  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  manu- 
facturing jobs  as  ,a  proportion  of  all  jobs, 
which  declined  from  30  percent  in  1955  to  25 
percent  in  1965,  will  decline  further  to  22  per- 
cent in  1975- 

• Within  the  manufacturing  field,  industries 

making  durable  goods  will  continue  to  do 
better  than  those  making  nondurables.  The 
largest  growth  in  the  durables  branch  is  ex- 
pected in  electrical  machinery  and  equipment, 
instruments,  and  nonelectrical  machinery,  A 
decline  in  employment  is  expected  in  some 
industries  in  the  nondurables  group,  partic- 
ularly textiles,  apparel,  and  leatherand  leather 
goods.  „ , 


• Contract  construction  is  die  only  goods- pro- 
during  industty  that  had  more  jobs  in  1965 
than  in  1955.  In  the  ten  years  l9v%-75  its  jobs 
are  expected  to  increase  not  only  in  absolute 
terms  but  also  as  a percent  of  total  jobs. 

• The  goods- producing  industries,  combined, 
dropjied  from  47  'percent  of  all  jobs  in  1955 
to  40  percent  in  1965,  and  this  Uciul  will  con- 
tinue to  1975,  when  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  constitute  36  percent  of  all  jobs. 

• In  contrast  to  the  goods-producing  mdiislrtes^ 
substantial  increases  in  employment  are  caving 
place  in  New  York's  service-related  indus  tries. 

Among  diese,  public  administration  is  expect- 
ed to  have  the  largest  growth  during  te  1965* 

75  period-36  percent.  Almost  all  of  this 
growth  will  be  in  State  and  local  government. 
Professional  and  business  services  have  had 
and  will  continue  to  have  greater  titan  average 
growth* 

Retail  and  wholesale  trade  and  the  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate  group,  which  experi- 
enced somewhat-above- average  increases  in  the 
1955-65  period,  are  expected  to  have  slightly-- 
below-average  growdt  in  the  coming  decade. 

Changes  in  Industrial  structure  and  in  the  skill  re- 
quirements of  individual  industries  will  combine  to 
bring  about  significant  changes  in  occupational  man. 
power  requirements.  (See  chart  £.) 

• For  example,  because  State  and  local  govern- 
ment is  a large  employer  of  professional  work, 
ers  (civil  engineers,  social  workers,  doctors, 
college  teachers,  employment  interviewers, 
statisticians,  etc.),  the  rapid  growth  in  State 
and  local  government  activities  is' one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  thi  large  expansion  ex- 
pected in  needs  for  professional  personnel. 
The  large  growth  in  construction  activity  wiL 
help  sustain  the  demand  for  craftsmen  (con- 
struction craftsmen  werq  about  23  percent  of 
all  craftsmen  in  1965) . Qn  the  other  hand,  the 
continued  decline  in  railroad  activity  will 
limit  the  growth  of  railroad  repairmen  and 
other  railroad  craftsmen. 

• The  substitution  of  machine  for  ha*nd  labor 
in  moving  materials,  the  introduction  of  faster 
machines,  automatic  control  and  operation  of  H 
machine  tools  and  processing  equipment,  elec* 
troniedata  processing,  improved  planf  layout, 

" standardization  of' parte,  larger  scale  of  pro- 

duction, prefabricate  of  building  structure 
components,  use  of  plastics  rather  than  metals 
in  various  manufactured  products,  assignment 
of  the  simpler  tasks  of  professional  jobs  to 
technical  assistants,  improvements  in  training 
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Chart  d.  industry  job  trends  1965-1975 
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NUMBER  OF  JOBS  (IN  THOUSANDS) 
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CHART  E.  OCCUPATION  GROUP  JOB  TRENDS 

1965-1975 

CHANGE  IN  NUMBER  OF  JOBS  IN  DECADE  ( IN  THOUSANDS ) 


WHITE-COLLAR 

Professional  Technical,  & kindred  worker} 
MonG0*rtf  Official!  & Proprietor} 

Clerical  & kindred  workers 
Soles  workers 
BLUE-COLLAR 

' Craftsmen*  foremen,  & kindred  workers 
Op«r  olives  & kindred  workers 
Laborers  (except  form  & mine) 

SERVICE 

FARMERS  * FARM  LABORERS 


4* 


CHANGE  STATED  AS  PERCENT  OF  1965  FIGURE 


WHITE-COLLAR 

Professional,  Technical.  & kindred  workers 
Managers*  Officials  4 Proprietors 
Clerical  & kindred  workers 
Sales  workers 
BLUE-COLLAR 

Craftsmen,  Foreman,  & kindred  workers 
Operative}  & kindred  workers 
Laborers  {except  fornt  & mine) 

SERVICE 

FARMERS  4 FARM  LABORERS 


M6 


7 


t 


o 
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CHART  F.  JOBS  THAT  NEED  TO  BE  FILLED  BETWEEN 

1965  AND  1975 

lectvst  gf:  (1}  Ditffcs  liltmiiiita;'  «ad  (3)  CaivstHol  Clmg*. 

Deaths  and  Retirements  IMMI  industrial  Change-Increase  90919  Industrial  Change-Decrease 


MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUPS 


Thousands 


Clerical  & kindred  workers 
Professional,  technical,  4 kindred  workers 
Service  workers 

Oohsmen.  Foremen,  & kindred  workers 
Operatives  4 kindred  workers 
Moflogers,  officials,  4 proprietors 1 
Soles  workers 

LdboftrlT except  Form  4 mine  la) 

Farmers  4 form  bboftrJ-  (b) 


|a)  Deaths  and  retirements,  56,000;  Industrial  change#  13,900;  Told  (hint)  42,100. 
\b)  Deaths  and  retirements  34,000;  Industrial  chonge,  32700;  Total  (Ne*},  )|300- 


SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 


Thousands 


Stenoi,  lypbfi,  £ secretaries 

Medical  & ether  professional  & techntcol  health  workers 
Wcritert,  took i,  4 bartenders 
Teacher* 

Mechanics  & repairmen  ' 

'■fvol*  household  warier! 

Selected  transportation  4 public  utility  operative* 

Technicians,  except  medical  & dental 
Proledive  service  worker! 

Construction  craftsmen 
Foremen  N.  E.  C. 

Engineer*,  technical 
Metalworking  craftsmen 
Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 
Natural  scientists 

Semiskilled  textile  & apparel  occupation*,  fcj 
Printing  trades  craftsmen  fd) 

Tro  importation  & public  utilities  craftsmen 
(c)  Deaths  and  retirements,  29,100)  Industrial  ctionge,  I6300j  Total  (Netl12^Q0  td)  Deaths  and  Mtiritmetm,  9,000,  ImdOrtriol  change,  1,900;Totol  <Ntt), 


7,100. 


T4T 


technique!,:  these  :ire  examples  of  develop- 
ments taking  place  winch  directly  affect  the 
skill  requirements  of  industry. 

Major  changes  expected  in  the  State  between  1965 
and  1975  ini  hide: 

• Rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  jobs  in  white- 
collar  occupations  (professional  technical 
managerial*  clerical  and  sales) . 

• An  equally  rapid  growth  among  sc 
ers  (protective  service,  food  service,  attendants 
of  various  kinds,  practical  nurses,  etc.) . 

• A relatively  small  growth  over-all  in  blue-col- 
lar occupations  (craftsmen,  operatives,  and 
industrial  laborers)  - 

• A sharp  decline  in  needs  for  one  type  of  blue- 
collar  worker— industrial  laborers— and  also  for 
farmers  and  faim  laborers. 

• Compared  with  an  increase  of  M percent,  in 
total  requirements,  the  projections  indicate  an 
increase  of  19  percent  in  white-collar  and  7 
percent  in  blue.collar  job  requirements.  Serv- 
ice workers  will  be  up  by  21  percent,  and 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  down  by  28  percent. 

Manpower  Needs  ^ 

Because  of  Death  and  Retirement 

The  complete  picture  of  manpower  requirements 
includes  the  need  to  replace'  workers  expected  to  die 
and  to  retire  from  the  labor  force. 

• During  die  ten-year  period  from  1965  to  1975, 
requirements  because  of  death  and  retirement 
are  expected  to  be  about  twice  as  great  as 

hose  due  to  industrial  change: 

IiOTDhSOU  — irsilll  ot  industrial  ClwrtgC 

{equal  lo  14.4%  of  1963  jobs) 

2,094.600  — result  of  death  and  retirement 
(equal  to  £3.9%  of  1965  jobs) 

3.174300  - total  (equal  th  42.5%  of  1969  jobs) 

These  proportions  vary  considerably  from  one 
occupation  to  another,  depending  primarily 
on  the  age  and  sex  composition  of  the  group 
in  1965.  Only  in  the  case  of  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  kindred  workers  are  job  require- 
ments caused  by  industrial  change  expected 
to  be  great  enough  to  exceed  those  resulting 
from  death  and  retirement. 

• In  the  case  of  tite  managerial  group,  sales 
workers,  and  operatives,  the  expected  number 
of  replacements  needed  because  of  death  and 
retirement  is  noticeably  higher  than  the  num- 
ber to  be  added  because  of  industrial  change. 
As  for  laborers  and  farmers,  while  industrial 
change  spells  a net  reduction  in  their  number, 
deaths  and  miremeift  during  the  decade  will 
.make  some  recrutlii^hecessary- 


J 

• When  tire  effect^  both  of  death  and  retirement 
and  of  industrial  change  are  included,  nearly 
one-fourth  of  all  openings  to^  filed  between 
1965  and  1975  are  in  clerical  occupations.  The 
professional-technical  and  the  service  group 
are  next  most  important  (19  percent) . The 
craftsmen  and  operatives  groups,  each  amount 
to  'about  1 ■ percent  of  the  total.  (See  chart  F.) 


* 

Jobt  to  be  fitted 
between  J9&s  and  t975 

All  Grcupatiotn 

3, 174300 

100.0% 

Clerical  workers 

764,800 

24.1 

Professional;  tcchokal 

605,200 

Hl.l 

Service  marker* 

578300 

18.2 

Craftsmen 

345,200  - 

KMI 

Operatives 

332.960 

103 

ManagiTSv  official  mu]  prdjpNclois 

385300 

0.0 

Sak$  woiktTt 

, 219,400 

6*1 

Laborers,  cxcctoi  farm  / 

42.100 

1.3 

Farmers  and 

1300 

iirKligiiifc 

Cdvcafionaf  end  Vocation  of  Preparation 

A little  less  than  59  percent  of  all  jobs  could  be 
classified  as  highers  killed  in  1965.  The  proportion 
will  move  up  to  51  percent  in  1975,  since  over  55  per- 
cent of  all  jobs  to  be  Ailed  during  the  1965-1975  dec- 
ade fall  into  higher-skilled  categories.  - 


Jobs  in  1955 

All  lewis  100J>% 

Higher  skill  49j6 

Lower  3kiJl  50.4 


Jobt  to  b?  fillut , 
Jobs  in  }975  J965-J975 

100j0%  100.0% 

51.0  53.4 

49.0  46.6 


The  division  into  higher-skill  and  lower  skill  is  based 
on  a classification  of  jobs  by  level  of  ''General  Educa- 
tional Development"  (GED)  and  level  of  "Specific 
Vocational  Preparation*'  (SVP)  r as  set  forth  in  the 
most  recent  edition  of  the  U.5.  Department  of  Labor's 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  in  the  higher, 
skill  category  are  ones  in  which,  for  example,  workers— 

solve  practical  problems  against  the  back-  ' 
ground  of  a rational  system!  interpret  and 
follow  diagrammatic  instructions  and  blue- 
tt prints;  makr  standardized  use  of  algebra  in 
practical  applications;  screen  visitors ; inter- 
view job  applicants  for  type  of  work  they 
can  do ; and  so  Oft.  - 


The  lower-skill  group  of  jobs  are  ones  in  which  work- 
ers, for  example,  just— 

apply  common  sense  in  carrying  out  instruc- 
tions; calculate  percentages;  fill  in  report 
forms;  obtain  simple  data  in  standardized 
interviews;  file  papers;  and  so  on. 

No  change  is  projected  in  the  largest  single  group 
of  occupations— a “lower-skill'  category  that  includes 
sales  clerks,  typists,  office  clerks,  and  service  workers 
of  various  kinds,  and  accounts  for  25  percent  of  all 
jobs  in  both  1965  and  1975. 
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CHART  G.  JOBS  EXPECTED  TO  BE  FILLED  BETWEEN 

1965  AND  1975 


BY  OCCUPATIONAL  SHIFTS  AND  NEW  ENTRANTS 


EnJronli 


I MobrhlV 


OCCUPATION  GROUPS  WITH  PLUS  MOBILITY 

I 

GrouPs  trio  which  tnore  Workers  will  shift  from  other  occupations  than  will  ihift  out.  New  entrants  will  fill  oP*nir9i 
(hat  ihobilitV  Joet  not  fill.  The  two  together  supply  100  percent  of  ihe  rnonpower  requirements  of  the  gatjp 


OCCUPATION  GROUP 


JOB 

REQUREMENTS 


PERCENT 


\ 

v 


OCCUPATION  GROUPS  WITH  MINUS  MOBILITY 

Groups  with  marc  shifting  out  than  shifting  in.  h^vt  to  bo  mars  them  100  Percent  of  rrQnPower 


rtquirftmonfs  of  group,  b*£au*«  mobility  mokus  a minus  conl^iburion  (Formers  ond  farm  laborer*  ore  minus.  ' 
but  base  is  h>o  small  to  compute  percentages.) 
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Job  Vocdrtcws 

A complete  picture  of  job  openings  to  be  filJetl  din- 
ing the  1 965-7 ‘l  period  will  intUidcrTlr  addition  to 
those  resulting  horn  industrial  change  and  deaths  and 
retirements,  the  number  of  vacant  jobs— jobs  that  have 
not  been  filled  betause  of  die  unavailability  of  quali- 
fied workeis. 

• A N a t ion  a 11  nd  ust  rial  Con  feren  ce  Board  survey 
of  vacancies  in  Rochester  reports  around  8/100 
vacancies  jut  of  a total  275iOGO  positions  in 
1965.  This  is  a 'ate  of  about  3 percent,  and 
probably  is  indicative  of  vacancy  levels  in 
tight  labor  maiket  situations— such  as  that  in 
the  Rochester  area  at  the  time. 

• The  Rochester  rale  of  5 percent  is  5b  percent 
higher  than  the  rate  (about  2 percent)  fo>ind 
in  a survey  made  of  the  New  Yotk  Metropoli- 
tan Area  in  April  1966  by  the  New  York  State 
Division  of  Employ  menu 

• Both  surveys  show  relatively  high  vacancy 
rates  in  the  professional- technical  group  and 
in  the  laborer  group.  Individual  occupations 
with  exceptionally  high  rates  include  techni- 
cal engineers,  natural  scientists,  social  scien- 
tists, metal-working  craftsmen,  protective  serv- 
ice workers,  practical  nurses  and  hospital  .it- 
tendants.  and  laborers. 

w As  of  August  1965,  over  one-fourth  of  the 
Rochester  vacancies,  had  been  open  $ months 
and  over  one-eighth  6 months  or  more* 

Mwting  Manpower  Requirement* 

Occupational  Shifting 

The  economy  of  a state  meets  its  manpower  require' 
me  tits  by  the  recruitment  ol  new  resident  workers 
without  previous  job  experience,  by  the  shifting  of 
workeis  from  one  occupation  to  another,  and  by  in- 
migration  of  persons  fronr.  outside  the  State. 

A substantial  part  of  requirements  in  the  higher 
skill-level  occupations  will  be  met  during  1965-75  by 
occupational  shifting  (net  mobility) ; in  the  manag- 
erial group  29  percent  and  in  the  professional-techni- 
cal group  2ft  percent;  in  the  craft  group  17  percent  and 
in  the  clerical  group  7 percent.  In  some  occufiations 
substantial  deficits  will  result  from  out-movements; 
the  deficit  will  equal  27  percent  of  the  manpower  re- 
quirements lor  servic-  workers,  and  5!  percent  of  the  -j 

requirement^Jpt^i  opera  lives.  These  figures  include 
part-time  jobs  held  by  high-school  and  college  students 
in  1965.  Among  specific  individual  occupations,  as 
with  the  broad  groups,  higher -level  occupations  tend 
to  gain  workers  from  occupational  shifting,  while 
lower -level  occupations  lose  workers.  (See  Chart  G,} 

Net  in-migration  is  expected  to  fill  about  220.000 
jobs  during  1965-75,  about  7 percent  of  total  job 
needs.  lull 


Nsw  Entrants  Needed 

Clerical  and  service  worker  occupations  will  together 
account  for  more  than  40  percent  of  all  jobs  for  which 
new  entrants  into  the  labor  force  (both  from  within 
the  State  and  from  outside  it)  will  be  required  during 
the  1965*75  period: 


Scr\  iw  workers 
Clerical  workers 
Professional  ami 
technical  workers 
Operatives 
Cr  lumen 


22  percem 
21  percent 

Si  pel  ceil  r 
IS  percent 
10  percent 


Manage?*  ami 
officials 
Sales  worker* 
Laborers 

farmers  amt  farm 
laborer* 

All  new  cuiric* 


7 percent 
6 percent 
i percent 

l percent 

h Mm  m ■■  ■ ■ 

too  pcruiu 
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A tough  <.omj>yri?on  of  the  years  of  schooling  of  new 
entrants  into  the  labor  force  in  1965-75  with  the 
schooling  that  employers  are  likely  io  require  for  new 
entrants  suggests  that: 


There  will  be  a good  overall  balance  at  the 
level  of  four  or  more  years  of  college.  The 
projection  of  col  lege*  trained  people  assumes 
among  other  things  that  the  master  pffln  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  is  carried  out. 
This  does  not  mean  that  substantial  shortages 
or  surpluses  will  not  develop  in  specific  fields. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  present  sur- 
vey to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  supply 
of  person'  in  particular  occupational  fields. 

At  the  othei  end  of  the  scale,  there  will  be 
more  jobs  that  require  only  an  elementary 
school  education  than  there  will  be  persons 
who  have  gone  no  further  than  this  in  school. 
Such  persons  are  mainly  in-migrants  from 
Puerto  Rico  and  from  the  Southern  states-  Pre- 
sumably this  excess  of  demand  over  supply 
Means  that  some  people  with  some  h;gh 
school  education  will  be  hired  for  these  jobs. 

So  far  as  the  on  e-to-three-years-of-high-school 
level  is  concerned,  there  will  be  more  persons 
than  jobs. 

The  estimates  do  not  support  the  notion  that 
there  are  or  will  be  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead  an  inadequate  number  of  jobs  for  poor- 
ly educ.  jd  persons-  Tor  if  the  elementary- 
school  group  and  the  one- to- three- ye  a rvot 
high-school  group  ate  combined  there  is  a 
near  balance  between  demand  and  supply— 
even  though  the  jobs  are  poor  and  unattrac- 
tive ones,  and  even  though  some  of  the  appli- 
cant have  more  schooling  than  the  jobs  re- 
quire. 

At  the  intermediate  level  of  educational  at- 
tainment, there  will  be  more  jobs  requiring 
high  school  graduation  than  thei’  will  be 
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ficrsons  who  have  gone  through  high  school 
but  not  beyond  it.  The  contrary  is  true  at  the 
level  of  one  to  three  years  of  college:  the 
number  of  entrants  to  the  labor  force  with 
this  degree  of  educational  attainment  will  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  entry  jobs  requiring  it. 
These  comparisons  indicate  that  some  of  those 
persons  who  have  done  college  work  but  have 
not  finished  their  course  of  study  may  have  to 
take  jobs  that  require  no  education  beyond 
high  school.  However>  employers  who  require 
an  applicant  for  one  of  these  jobs  to  have  had 
work  experience  may  accept  extra  schooling 
• in  lieu  of  experience.  Such  a pattern  of  alter* 
native  requirements  is  common  in  the  c^se  of 
4 technician  and  technical  specialist  occupations. 

This  means  that  the  applicant  with  some  col* 
lege  credits  will  not  necessarily  be  working  be- 
low his  level  of  competence  if  he  takes  a job 
whose  educational  prerequisite  is  simply  high 
school  graduation. 

• If  the  two  lowest  levels  .are  combined  and  the 
two  intermediate  levels  (below  the  level  of 
college  graduation)  are  combined,  a fairly 
good  balance  appears  between  supply  (num- 
ber- of  person  * entering  the  State's  labor  force 
in  1965-75  with  such  educational  attainments) 
and  demand  (number  of  entry  jobs  with  such 
educational  requirements).  In  the  following 
figures  a plus  sign  indicates  an  excess  of  sup* 
ply  over  demand: 

Leu  than  high  school  gradual- xn  +17 ,000 

High  school  graduation;  less  than 
college  graduation  + 18,000 

Four  or  more  years  of  college  —35.000 

None  of  these  differences  seem  significant,  par* 
ticularly  if  one  bears  in  mind  that  the  esti- 
mates are  based  on  fragmentary  data  and 
therefore  may  contain  substantial  margins  of 
error. 

' — Though  for  the  State  as  a whole  the  1975  demand 
for  and  supply  of  workers  are  expected  to  be  approxi- 
mately in  balance  at  each  of  the  three  levels  of  educa- 
tional attainment,  they  may  be  less  balanced  in  some 
areas.  Tor  example,  in  New  York  City  and  other  large 
cities  the  inner  core  is  the  home  of  many  people  with 
efementary  schooling  or  less  than  four  years  of  high 
school,  but  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  jobs  re- 
quiring only  this  level  of  education  are  located  in  the 
outlying  areas  of  the  cities  or  in  their  suburbs,  in  such 
a situation  worker  mobility,  transportation,  and  hous- 
ing become  key  considerations.  Unfortunately,  exist- 
ing data  ale  not  adequate  for  the  task  of  developing 
local  area  analyses  of  this  type. 

Part-time  Empleymliif 

The  growth  of  part-time  work  over  the  last  20  years 
has  marie  available  large  numbers  of  jobs  to  youth, 
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middle-aged  women,  and  older  men  and  women.  This 
trend  will  continue  in  the  1965-75  decade  because  of 
the  large  concentration  of  part-time  employment  in 
industries  which  ate  expected  to  show  continued 
growth  to  1975— especially  retail  irade,  services,  and 
the  finance  group. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  20  percent  of  all  persons 
in  New  York  State  who  were  in  the  labor  force  at  any 
time  in  1965  were  on  part-time  schedules— less  than 
55  hours  per  week.  This  proportion  is  not  expected 
to  change  materially  during  the  1965-75  decade,  and 
no  Urge  discrepancy  belween  Ihe  demand  for  and  sup 
ply  of  part-time  workers  is  anticipated. 

Jabs  far  Woman 

Woiriens  rate  of  participation  in  the  labor  force  has 
been  growing,  and  will  continue  to  grow,  mainly  be- 
cause mature  women  seek  jobs  after  raising  a family. 
As  a result,  women  are  expected  to  account  for  56.4 
percent  of  total  employment  in  1975,  compared  to  97.1 
percent  in  1965.  Many  will  find  jobs  in  occupations  in 
which  women  already  predominate,  for  many  of  these 
occupations  are  due  for  relatively  large  expansion. 
This  is  true  of  secretaries,  stenographers,  typists,  and 
office  machine  operators:  school  teachers;  biological, 
medical,  and  dental  technicians;  and  professional 
nurses,  practical  nurses,  and  nurse's  aides.  The  fbl> 
lowing  figures  show  that  female  employment  will  make 
the  greatest  percentage  gains  in  the  professional- tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  service  categories: 


Ovcvpatim  gr#up 

196} 

197} 

Change  196}  197} 
Number  Percent 

All  occupations 

2-783400 

3,296400 

+512400 

+ 16 

White  collar  walker* 

1 ,803400 

2,204400 

+401400 

+22 

Professional;  technical 

396400 

520400 

+ 124400 

+31 

Managed. 

104,000 

108400 

+ 4400 

+ 4 

Clerical 

1,104400 

1,354400 

+250400 

+23 

Sale* 

109400 

222400 

+ 23400 

+12 

Blue  collar  workers 

446,000 

403400 

+ 17400 

+ 4 

Craftsmen 

334M 

42400 

+ 9400 

+27 

Operative* 

4r40,> 

409400 

+ 7400 

+ 2 

Laborer* 

11400 

12,000 

+ 1400 

+ 9 

Service  worker* 

593400 

621.000 

+ 99,000 

. + 19 

Farmer*  andfartn  laborer* 

11400 

7400 

v 

- 4400 

-36 

Local  Area  Manpower  Difference* 

A primary  objective  of  the  present  study  has  been 
to  develop  estimates  of  labor  force  and  of  manpower 
requirements,  by  occupation,  for  each  of  the  major 
labor  market  areas  of  the  State.  Volume-  II  contains 
the  detailed  results  of  the  area  projections. 

leborfoKt 

New  York  City  had  one-half  of  New  York  State's 
civilian  labor  force  in  1965.  The  New  York  Metiopoli. 
tan  area  (including  Nassau,  Suffolk,  Westchester,  and 
Rockland  counties,  as  well  as  New  York  City)  ac- 
-j^il|ed  for  two-thirds  of  the  State  total. 


CHART  H.  SIZE  OF  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 
OF  AREAS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 
1965  AND  1975 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


OUTSIDE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


f ihouttwt  p*r$ans 
500 


NASSAD'SUFFOIK 


WESTCKESTER-ROCKL  AND 


ALBANY  AREA 


BINGHAMTON  AREA 


BUFFALO  AREA 


ELMIRA  AREA 


ROCHESTER  AREA 


SYRACUSE  AREA 


UTiCA  AREA 


REST  OF  STATE' 


‘Guild*  N«w  Yotfc  City  on 4 tin  othtf  tin*  nanod 
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Buffalo,  the  area  with  the  next  largest  labor  force, 
had  about  7 percent  of  the  total,  while  Rochester  had 
about  3.5  percent. 

By  1975,  New  York  City's  share  of  the  State's  total 
civilian  labor  force  is  expected  to  drop  from  50  to 
about  -45  percent  However,  because  of  the  relatively 
large  increase  in  Nassau,  Suffolk,  Westchester,  and 
Rockland  counties,  the  New*  York  Metropolitan  area 
will  maintain  its  present  position— at  around  two- 
thirds  of  the  total. 

Rochester  and  Syracuse  are  the  Upstate  areas 
pected  to  have  the  largest  percentage  incre^es,  con- 
siderably greater  than  those  estimated  for  the  Albany, 
Binghamton,  Elmira,  and  Utica  areas/ 

The  important  labor  forts  component  of  young 
people  under  25  years  of  age  is  expected  to  increase 
during  1965-75  by  approximately  75  percent  in  the 
suburban  counties  of  Nassau,  Suffolk,  Westchester,  and 
Rockland,  gains  explained  in  part  by  the  unusually 
large  inflow  of  young  families  into  these  areas  after 
World  War  II.  Rochester  can  also  expect  large  increases 
in  this  youpger  segment  of  the  labor  force.  By  con- 
trast. the  rise  in  New  York  City  is  expected  to  be  be- 
tween 15  and  20  percent 

Occupational  Pattern* 

In  any  area,  the  importance  of  a particular  occupa- 
tion depends  In  large  measure  on  the  sort  of  industry 
found  there.  Tables  in  vofuroe  II  show  how  the  areas 
differ  in  industry  mix  and  how  these  differences  are 
related  to  occupation  patterns;  they  give  estimates  of 
the  number  of  job  openings  that  will  come  about  in 


1965-75  in  individual  areas  because  of  deaths  and  re- 
tirements, as  well  as  because  of  industrial  change. 

The  surburban  areas  around  New  York  City  in  1965 
had  relatively  heavy  employment  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  and  of  managers  and  proprietor*. 
New  York  City  had  a higher  proportion  of  clerical 
4«(UaIa  workers  than  any  other  area.  Craftsmen  and 
operatives  figured  More  prominently  in  tbe  occupa- 
tional picture  of  Upstate  areas  than  Dow  ns  t ate.  Serv- 
ice worker  employment.'  on  the  other  hand,  was  more 
important  in  New  York  City  and  its  suburban  areas. 
(See  chart  H.) 

Projections  of  occupation  patterns  for  1965-75  indi- 
cate that: . 

* New  York  City  will  suffer  a decline  in  employ- 
ment in  four  of  the  occupation  groups— labor- 
ers,  operatives,  sales  workers  and  tbe  manag- 
erial group.  The  City's  largest  gain  is  expected 
in  the  professional  and  technical  occupations, 
with  smaller  gains  in  the  clerical  and  service 
groups, 

• Similarly,  greater  gains  in  the  professional- 
technical,  clerical,  and  sales  groups  than  in 
other  groups  are  expected  in  the  two  New 
York  City  sutfurban  areas  of  Nassau-Suffofk 
and  Wesichestc  r*Rockland . 

• Relatively  large  increases  are  expected  in  most 
groups  in  the  Rochester  and  Syracuse  areas. 

* The  patterns  of  change  m the  Albany,  Bing* 
hamion,  Elmira,  Utica,  and  Buffalo  areas, 
while  showing  considerable  variety,  tend  to 
resemble  that  of  the  State  os  a whole, 
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Chapter  ! 

Changes  in  the  Labor  Force 


New  York  State's  resident  labor  force  will,  in  gen. 
erel,  grow  as  the  population  grows  during  the  next 
decade.  Projections  ol  the  labor  force  start  with  esti. 
mates  of  the  number  of  persons  who  will  be  14  years 
of  age  and  over.  The  size  of  this  population  can  be 
predicted  with  greater  accuracy  than  can  many  other 
elements  in  the  estimating  process  since  all  persons  14 
and  over  who  will  be  residing  in  New  York  State  in 
1975  were  alive  in  1965. 

One  difficulty  in  making  population  projections  is 
estimating  the  net  effect  of  migration  into  and  out  of 
New  York  State  during  the  decade  1965* *75.  During 
the  decade  1950-60  the  net  migration  into  the  State 
* was  considerably  smaller  than  in  previous  decades,  and 
how  it  will  change  between  1965  and  1975  is  hard  to 
tell  at  this  time^ 

The  number  of  persons  who  will  be  in  New  Yorks 
civilian  non  institutional  population  ip  the  decade 
ahead  will  also  depend  upon  mortality  rates,  the  size 
of  the  armed  forces,  and  .the  number  of  persons  ip 
institutions"  (prisons,  hospitals,  etc-)  - For  all  these 
factors,  the  estimates  used  jn  this  study  utilise  assump- 
tions based  on  past  experienced  The  population  esti. 
mates  were  made  for  the  State’s  ’Office  of  Planning' 
Coordination  by  the  Cornell  Aeronautical  Labora- 
tories.4 

+ 

From  1955  to  1965  the  population  of  the  State  14 
years  of  age  and  oygr  grew  by  1 ,000,000  or  8.5  percent 
The  rate  of  growth,  however,  was  not  the  same  for  'all 
age  groups.  The  net  increase  of  1,000,000  is  made  up 
of  an  increase  of  700,000  young  people  ^es  14-24  and* 
of  600,000  older  persons  45  and  over— and  a decrease 
of  almost  300,000  in  the  in-between  group  aged  2544. 
In  percentage  terms,  the  younger  group  Increased  by 
33  percent  and  the  older  people  by  12  percent.  The 
middle  group  declined  by  6 percent. 

Such  past  population  changes  are  a result  of  shifts 
that  have  taken  plac^in  birth  rates  and  death  rates  and  ■ 
in  the  migration  patterns  of  the  State  and  ol  the  coun-  . 
try.  The  average  birth  rate  per  1,000  population  in  New 
York  State  was  about  20  during  the  1920's;  It  was  down 
to  14  during  the  depression  1930’s,  and  16l5  during 
the  World  War  11  yean  from  1940  to  1945.  It  was  back 
.up  to  20.9  in  1946-49,  right  after  the  war,  and  21.3  in 
the  1956’$.  During  the  196066  period  the  average  was. 
a little  lower— 20.1. 

* Estimate*  of  the  number  of  penmi  in  the  anhed  forterdo. 
not  reflect  the  build. up  that  hii  taken  place  since  1905.  ' <- 

*Nctv  Vort;  State  Executive  Department,  Office  of  Planning 
Coordination,  Demographic  Projections  for  Ntv  York  State 

Cotmlfei  (1966) . <|  n 


In  terms  of  individual  high  and  low  years,  the  rate" 
went  lrom  28.7  in  1907  to  13.8  in  1936;  back  to  22.5  in 
1947.  Recently  it  has  been  going  down— it  was  18  0 in 
1966.  . 

The  population  of  labor-force  age  has  of  course  been 
affected  by  these  fluctuations  in  the  birth  rate.  The 
number  of  persons  2544  dropped  between  1955  and 
1965  because  bf  the  low  birth  rate  during  the  1930’s; 
the  increase  in  the  number  14-24  during  the  same  ten 
years  reflects  the  increased  birth  rates  during  the  late 
1940‘s  and  the  early  1950’s.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  45  and  over  was  a result  not  only  of  ther 
high  birth  rates  previous  to  1920,  but  als^pf  the  aging 
of  the  mass  of  immigrants  who  settkein  the  State 
before  World  War  1.  Lower  death  rates  during  all  this 
time  have  also  been  influential  in  increasing  the  n^m. 
ber  of  older  people  in  our  population. 

I 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  population  data 
and  projections  for  New  York  State  by  broad  age 
groups:*  . 

Humber  (in  thousands)  Percent  change 


Age 

ifiSJ 

I9& 

727J 

myi96} 

1965-197} 

Total,  14  nid  over 

n*  i2 

J 2,912 

J 4,500 

+ &5 

+132 

14  to  24  yean 

zm 

2,746 

3,649 

+32-9 

+33.2 

25  to  44  yean 

4346 

4,959 

4,549 

- 62 

+ 4.4 

45  and  over 

5.193 

5.713 

6302 

+12.0 

+103 

These  figures  show  that  the  State’s  population  14 
and  over  is  expected  to  grow  by  about  1.700,000  in 
' 1965-75— a figure  much  farger  than  the  ten-year  growth 
of  1,000,000  in  the  pfevious  detade.  Predominant  in 
the  1,700,000  increase  are  the  young  people  14-24,  who 
will  be  completing  their  education  and  entering  the 
labor  market;  there  will  be  900,000  more  of  them  in 
1975  than  in  1965.  There  will  be  200,000  more  of  those 
25-44;  a decline  of  almost  300,000  in  the  older  half  of 
this  age-group,  those*1 3544,  will  be  more  than  made 
up  for  by  a rise  in  the  younger  half,  those  25-34.  The 
45*and-over  stratum  will  increase  by  601X000. 

Since  females  have  a better  survival  experience  than 
males,  they  were  almost  Sk^ercent  of  the  totaTnoft** 
institutional  population  14  and  over  in  1965,  and  this 
is  expected  to  be  the  situation  in  1975  also. 

The  State’s  civilian  non  institutional  labor  force  in* 
creased  by  379,000  between  155T and  1965,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  1,045,000  between  1965  and  1975. 
$The  following  brief  tabulation  of  percent  distribu- 
tions (for  details,  see  tttde  1-1)  shows  that  women 
will  add  more  to  the  labor  force  jn  1965-75  than 
might 'be  expected  from  their  1965  share  in  the  labor 
fora.  (In  the  previous  decade  the  women  who  were 
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lidded  to  t1 

-abor  force  accounted  for  the  entire  in 

(Tease.) 

Cntilifin  infill  force 

Addition  to  fabt/r  forte 

196  i 

1975 

im~l9l5 

Umh  spite* 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

Mule 

62.0 

<31.6 

5 1,7 

Fimah1 

37.1 

38.4 

48.3 

All  ages  H and  o>cr  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

14-34 

17.7 

21.8 

31,1 

25-44 

40.4 

37.4 

J6.1 

-45  and  over 

41.0 

40.8 

323 

As  to  the  1955-65  decade,  the  rate  of  men’*  partici- 
pation In  the  labor  force  dropped  so  much  {from  84 
to  78}  and  womens  rose  so  much  {from  }8,to  41} 
that  women  contributed  J09.5  percent  of  the  total 
rise  in  the  labor  force  in  the  ten  years,  while  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  labor  force  actually  dropped. 
{!)  Among  women,  the  greatest  rise  in  the  participa- 
tion rates  was  in  the  45,64  age  bracket;  the  number 
of  persons  that  this  group  added  to  the  labor  force 
was  equal  to  66  percent  of  the  total  195565  rise  in 
the  labor  force,  (2)  Among  the  men,  it  is  the  young 


Tabl*  H,  Ago  and  Sex  Composition  of  the  labor 
Force  Now  York  State,  1935, 1963,  and  1975 


Age  and  Sex 

I95S 

1945 

1 975 

Total  number,  14  and  over 

{thou  lands) 

7,102 

7,481 

8326 

Percent  distribution 

AM  ages 

■100.9 

100.0 

1003 

14.24,  total 

15.4 

17,7 

213 

Male 

8.7 

93 

12.1 

Female 

6.7 

7.9 

9.4 

I4.i9 

5.7 

73 

S3 

Male 

$3 

4.3 

4.7 

Female 

2.7 

3.6 

4.1 

20,24 

9.7 

9.8 

13,6 

Male 

5.7 

53 

7.7 

Female 

4.0 

43 

53 

23.44.  iota! 

44.3 

463 

37.4 

Male 

30.4 

263 

243 

Female 

13.9 

133 

123 

23.34 

21.7 

17.8  : 

193 

Male 

153 

12.0 

133 

Female 

6.4 

5.8 

63 

3544 

22.6 

22.6 

17.8 

Male 

15,1 

143 

113 

Female 

73 

7.6 

63 

45  and  over,  total 

403 

41.9 

403 

Male 

27.7 

263 

24.4 

Female 

I2j6 

153 

103 

45.64 

353 

373 

362 

Mate 

233 

29.0 

213 

Female 

113 

>4.0 

14.7 

66  and  over 

53 

4.9 

43 

Male 

3.9 

33 

2.9 

Female 

1.4 

13 

1.7 

Not*:  The  "iot>r  figure*  of  the  three  main  age-groups  add  tip  to 
1 00.0.  The  percents  of  the  subsidiary  groups  are  alt  in  terror  of 
the  same  IW3. 


and  die  old  who  account  for  die  drop  in  the  over  all 
male  participaihm  rate,  Since  many  males  in  die  14-24 
group  stayed  in  school  longer  and  so  delayed  entering 
the  labor  force,  the  participation  rate  of  this  age  group 
declined  from  61,7  percent  in  1955  to  54.5  percent  in 
1965.  The  growing  availability  of  retirement  benefits 
under  social  security  and  also  under  private  pension 
plans  has  Jed  more  men  to  retire  at  65  or  soon  after;  as 
a result,  the  participation  rate  of  men  65  and  over 
dropped  from  45.7  in  1955  to  51,6  in  1965  (table  15) , 
enough  to  bring  about  an  absolute  decline  in  the  num- 
ber in  the  labor  force. 

The  next  pages  will  give  detailed  information  about 
changes  between  1965  amt  1975  in  the  various  age 
groups. 

Young  Workers  ‘ ■ ^ 

Young  people  under  25  will  contribute  half  of  the 
increase  in  ihe  labor  force  between  1965.  and  J975. 
Within  this  age  bracket,  die  number  who  are  14-19  will 
rise  by  163,000,  or  28  percent,  while  the  number  in  the 
20-24  age  group  will  increase  by  371,000,  or  50  per- 
cent. These  young  people  of  20  to  24  will  constitute 
about  one-eighth  of  the  labor  force  in  1975,  compared 
with  about  one-tenth  in  1965  and  somewhat  less  than 
one  tenth  in  1955.  (Table  1,2.) 

The  rate  of  school  enrollment  more  than  any  other 
factor  influences  the  work-activity  rate  of  teenagers 
and  young  people  20  to  24  yean  of  age.  On  the  aver, 
age  young  people  now  go  to  school  for  more  years;  as 
a.  result,  proportionately  fewer  of  them  will  enter  the 
labor  force  on  a full-time  basis  before  age  25.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rising  cost  of  a college  education  may 
lead  to  more  part-time  work  among  college  students. 
Another  factor  is  the  demand  of  the  armed  forces  for 
young  men,  who  are  excluded  from  the  civilian  labor 
force.  On  balance,  a slight  increase  is  expected  in  the 
labor  force  participation  of  young  men  20-24. 

As  for  women  20.24,  their  labor  force  participation 
is  limited  by  ihe  fact  that  many  marry  around  this 
time,  and  may  then  quit  their  jobs.  However*  they  are 
now  more  likely  than  formerly  to  continue  working 
after  marriage;  also  some  young  women  in  recent 
yean  have  had  to  continue  working  because  their 
husbands  were  in  the  Armed  Forces.  But  the  principal 
faclor  limiting  the  labor  force  p&riripation  of  women 
20-24  i$  the  fact  that  women  with  small  children  typi- 
cally do  not  hold  jobs.  The  average  age  at  which 
women  marry  and  the  age  at  which  the  fint  child  is 
bo^  have  not  changed  enough  to  have  seriously  af- 
fected the  groups  rate  of  labor  force  participation.  Ii 
increased  only  slightly  from  1955  to  1965,  and  very 
.little  increase  Is  expected  in  the  next  decade. 

Women  of  20-24  coruiituted  12  percent  of  the  fe- 
male labor  force  in  1955  and  1965.  They  are  expected 
Aq.be  nearly  14  percent  of  ihe  female  labor  force  in 
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Table  I -2.  Young  Workers  In  the  labor  Force,  By  Ago  Orovp  and  Sox# 
Now  York  State,  1955,  tW5,  and  1975 


Ag r ami  urx 

. 

Civilian*  tabor  fort* 

Labor  force 
participation  nr  te* 

Number  in  thousands  i 

Percent  ehfltige  j 

mi 

l97i 

mi 

to 

mi 

1961  | 

to 

197*  | 

l9ii 

' I 

196i 

197* 

Total,  14  and  over 

7,102 

7481 

8326 

+ 53 

+ 146  1 

604 

5B.4 

58.8 

14  to  19  years 

407 

588 

751 

+44  5 

+£7.7 

37.0 

343 

353 

20  to  24  year* 

689 

* 737 

1,106 

+ 79 

+503 

713 

70.9 

722 

25  and  over 

6,006 

6,156 

6367 

+ 23 

+ fl3 

6 16 

61.1 

61.4 

Males,  14  and  over 
* 

,4,745 

4,709 

5249 

- 0,8 

+ 113 

'84.1 

j 78.0 

* 763 

14  to  19  yean 

211 

319 

403 

+512  ' 

+£6.3 

393 

' 37.1 

37.7 

£0  to  24  years 

408 

415 

655 

+ 1.7 

+57.8 

87.0 

' 85.0 

85.4 

25  and  over 

4,126 

1.  3.975 

4,191 

- 5.7 

+ 5.4 

88.9 

843 

83.8 

Females,  14  and  over 

2357  , 

2,772 

3,£77 

+ 17,6 

+ 182 

38.2 

40-9 

42.fi 

14  to  19  years 

196 

£69 

348 

+37.2 

+29.4  ! 

34.8 

' 326 

333 

20  to  £4  year* 

£81 

322 

455 

+ 146 

+40.7 

' 56.8 

58.4 

59.0 

25  and  over 

130) 

£.181 

2476 

; +i6.o 

+133 

36.8 

403 

423 

'Civilian  Labor  force  as  a percent  of  the  civilian  mminatitut total  population. 
Note:  See  table*  1-3  through  1-5  fur  detailed  information  as  to  age  level*  above  24, 


Table  U3.  Older  Worker*  in  the  Labor  Force,  By  Age  Group  and  S**, 
New  York  State,  1955, 1965,  and  1975 


Age  and  sex 

Civilian  labor 
Number,  in  thousands 

fotet 

Percent  change 

Labor  force 
participation  rate 

1999 

im 

1975 

19}? 

to 

J96* 

J96i 

to 

1975 

1999 

1 + 

1969 

J97  5 

Total,  14  and  over 

7J0£ 

7,481 

8326 

+ 53 

+ 146 

60.1 

58.4 

58.8 

Under  45  yean 

4239  * 

4,349 

5.05] 

+ 26 

+ 101 

636 

61.3 

616 

45  to  54  yean 

1+73 

1611  ■ 

1,804 

+ 9.4 

+ 12.0 

71+ 

74.7 

763 

55  to  64  yean 

1,017 

1,159 

1,280 

+ 146 

+10.4 

68  6 

653 

664 

65  and  over 

373 

m 

391 

- 2.9 

+ 86 

26.6 

20.3 

108 

Males,  14  and  over 

4,745 

4,709 

5,249 

- 0.8 

+ 113 

84.1 

786 

76.8 

Under  45  yean 

2,778 

£,744 

3,175 

- is 

+ 15.7 

863 

306 

79,5 

45  to  54  yean 

979 

988 

1676 

+ 09 

+ 09 

97.4 

97.1 

975 

55  to  64  yean 

712 

73£ 

755 

+ 28 

+ 3.1 

896 

B7i 

866 

65  and  over 

£76 

£45 

243 

-iii 

- 06 

43.7 

316 

£74 

Females,  Handover 

2357 

£,772 

3677 

+ 17.6 

+ 182 

302 

404 

4£6 

Under  45  years 

1+61 

1.605 

1.876 

+ 9.9 

+ 16.9 

41.8 

43.4 

446 

45  Io  54  yean 

494 

623 

728 

+26.I " 

+ 16.9 

**.7 

546 

60.4 

56  to  64  yean 

305 

427 

525 

+40.0 

+£36 

$01 

156 

502 

65  ant*  over 

97 

117 

148 

+ 206 

+263 

126 

11.7 

1 122 

v. 


1975  (5.3  percent  of  the  local  labor  force).  These 
figures  would  be  higher  if  older  women  were  noi  con- 
tinually contributing  a larger  and  larger  share  of  the 
labor  force. 

Young  people  of  18  usually  have  finished  high 
school  and  are  ready  to  go  to  work,  io  enter  college, 
to  serve  in  the  ai,ned  forces,  or,  in  the  case  of  tome 
young  women,  io  assume  the  responsibility  of  home* 
making.  In  1940  there  were  236,000  18>yeaM)13t 


s^T&fiO 


State;  by'  i960  the  number  had  dropped  to  203,000. 
In  1965  there  were  304,000;  this  reflects  the  high  birth 
rate  of  1947-ii  was  the  State's  bighesi  in  thirty  yean, 
and  has  no l been  exceeded  since. 

To  sum  up  the  196575  picture  of  young  persons  in 
the  job  maikel;  during  ihe  ten-year  period  aboul 
1, 900X100  young  people,  14  to  24  yean  of  age,  will 
enter  the  labor  market  looking  for  a job;  aboul 
1,100,000  will  be  boys  and  800,000  will  be  girls. 


T»j.H 
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W.  Women  Worker*  In  the  Labor  Forte,  By  Age  Group* 
New  York  Stole,  1455, 1945,  and  1975 


E 

Agfh  mid  irv 

■ i 

Civilian  labor  force  > 

IjbQr  force 
participation  rate 

Numb* r,  in  thousands 

Percent 

change 

i9*i 

196* 

Hi 

197s 

196* 

^ ^ uv 

ms 

M* 

197* 

Total,  i4  atulowr 

7,102 

7481 

8326 

4*  5JI 

+ 14.0 

60.1 

-58.4 

585 

Males.  Hand  over 

4,745 

4.709 

5.249 

- 0.8 

+ 11.5 

84.1  | 

78,0 

76.8 

Ftmakip  H and  over 

3357 

2.772 

3.377 

+ 17.6 

+ 18.2 

385 

46.9 

425 

Under  25  years 

477 

591 

m 

+ 23,9 

+ 35A 

45,0  | 

42.4 

445 

25  LoM  years 

457 

433 

513 

- S* 

+ 185 

375,  | 

46.4 

40.0 

35  to  fi  years 

537 

■ 581 

562 

+1IK2 

- 3,3 

43.2 

475 

50.7 

45  and  over 

896 

1,167 

1.401 

+ 30.2  ‘ 

+90.1 

333 

*7.9 

445 

Older  Workers 

Table  M presenting  data  on  older  workers,  shows 
that  during  the  last  decade  (1955-65)  the  number  of 
men  in  the  labor  force  between  tbe  ages  of  45  and  54 
has  remained  stationary,  but  the  number  of  women 
at  that  age  level  has  increased  substantially.  Taking 
a broader  group  of  older  people,  those  45*6 4,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  number  of  men  of  these  ages  in  the 
labor  force  will  increase  by  about  6 percent  during  the 
next  decade.  The  number  65  and  over  will  continue 
to  dedine.  For  women,  a continuation  of  the  recent 
trends  toward  greater  participation  in  the  labor  force 
can  be  expected,  with  an  increase  in  each  group  above 
the  44-yeay  level. 

Most  jnen  aged  45-54  are  in  the  labor  force,  so 
changes  in  the  number  in  the  labor  force  in  this  age 
group  simply  reflect  changes  in  the  size  of  the  male 
population  45*54.  For  men  55-64,  however, , particu- 
larly those  in  the  62-64  age  group  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  recent  years  for  labw  force  .participation  V 
to  go  down.  Two  factors  help  explain  this  , develop* 
merit:  (1)  beginning  in  1961,  the  social  security  sys- 
tem permitted  men,  if  they  wished,  to  retire  at  age  62 
with  a reduced  benefit,  instead  of  at  age  65  with  full 
benefit;  and  (2)  an  early-retiiement  provision  'has* 
been  inserted  into  more  private  pension  plans.  In 
spite  of  these  reductions  in  past  and  anticipated  par- 
ticipation rates,  it  is  expected  that  the  number  of  ,.  * 
working,  men  in  the  55*64  age  group  will  rise  by  3 - 
percent  in  the  1965*75  decade,  which  matches  the  in*' 
crease  during  the  previous  ten  years. 

The  number  of  men  65  and  over  m the  labor.force 
fell  moire  than  10  percent  between  1955  and  1965;  this 
reflects  a decline' in  participation  rates  of  men  in  this 
age  group  from  44  percent  in  1955  to  52  percent  in 
1965,  as  more  nten  took  advantage  of  their  retirement 
right*  under  social  security  and  other  pension  plans, 

It  also  reflects'the  fact  that  many  older  men  who  lose 
their  jobs  withdraw  from  the  labor  market  because 
they  have  great  difficulty  finding  a new  job.  A study 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
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Welfare  suggests  that  about  20  percent  of  the  men  62 
and  over  who  retired  between  1957  and  1962  withdrew 
from  the  labor  force  because  they  lost  their  jobs.* 1 

The  shortage  of  labor  in  World  War  II  brought 
many  older  women,  as  well  as  younger,  into  the  labor 
market— and  their  experience  presumably  accelerated 
the  rising  trend  in  th*  proportion  of  older  women 
holding  jobs.  The  trt.  originating  in  the  desire  to 
raise  the  family's  level  of  living,  has'  been  encouraged 
by  increased  opportunities  for  work,  especially  in  re- 
cent prosperous  years.  To  a greater  extent  than  their 
mothers,  women  today  find  that  their  working  is  so- 
cially accepted;*  and  it  becomes  more  acceptable  as 
more  of  them  take  jobs. 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  trends  will  continue  in 
the  future  andjhat  women  45  and  over  will  add  nearly 
250,000  pen  jus  to  the  State's  labor  force  between  1965 
and  1975.  Of  women  65  and  over,  about  1 out  of  9 is 
in  the  labor  force,  and  this  ratio  is  expected  to  persist 
—in  contrast  to  the  expected  drop  in  the  ratio  for  men 
65  and  over  (now  about  1 out  of  3) . 

Women  25  to  44  Yton  of  Ago 

There  will  be  80,000  more  Women  25*34  in  the  labor 
force  in  1975  than  jn  1965  (table  1*4),  despite  the  fact 
that  their  average,  labor- force-participation  rate  will 
not  rise.  Their  rate  stays  fairly  steady,  because,  at  these 
ages  many  women  still  have  young  children  to  care 
for.  The  rise  of  80,000  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  more  women  at  these  age  levels  in  the 
population  in  1975,  because  birthrates  were  strikingly 
high#'*  .fter  World  War  II  than  a decade  earlier* 

As  to  women  35-44,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
about  20,000  fewer  in  the  labor  force  in  1975  than  in 
' 1965,  despite  the  fact  that  their  average  labor-force- 
partkiparioh  rate  .will  continue  to  rise  during  the 
dccaop.  The  drop  in  the  number  in  tbe  labor  fgte 
will  come  about  because  in  1975  there  will  be  less 
women  3544  in  the  populatioh  than  in  1965,  since 


1 Enriman  Palmar?,  “Retirement  Pattern  & Among  Aged  Men; 
Finding  of  the  1963  Sumy  of  the  Aged,*  kdtl  wntriiy  Bul- 
lefitti  Augutt  1964.  pp.  3-10. 
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birthrates  were  considerably  lower  in  the  1930's  than 
a decade  earlier. 

Mm  el  Prime  Wonting  Age 

Men  aged  25  to  44  form  the  core  of  the  working 
population.  Almost  all  are  in  the  labor  force; 'the 
small  proportion  not  in  the  labor  force  are  generally 
persons  who  cannot  work  because  they  are  seriously 
handicapped  or  disabled.  There  are  also  a small  num- 
ber who  are  finishing  their  education  and  are  not 
working;  they  account  for  the  fact  that  the  labor  force 
participation  rate  of  the  25-34  group  is  slightly  lower 
than  that  of  the  35-44  group  (see  table  1-5) . 


men  with  some  experience  able  to  take  over  some  of 
the  higher-level  jobs  In  non  professional  occupations 
in  business  and  industry. 

NonwhHes  and  Persons 
of  Puerto  Kiras  Origin 

For  almost  a century  the  Negro  population  has  been 
migrating  from  the  South,  This  movement  accelerated 
during  and  after  World  War  I and  became  even  more 
rapid  during  and  after  World  War  II,  In  the  1950‘s, 
1,500,000  Negroes  left  the  Soutb,  approximately  70 
percent  of  them  going  to  the  industrialized  Middle 


Table  1-5,  Men  of  Prime  Working  Ago  in  th«  Labor  Fore*,  By  Ago  Group, 
Now  York  State,  1955, 1965,  and  1975 


Agt  and  sex 

Civilian  tabor  fare* 

Labor  fore* 
partidpoilon  rat* 

Number,  in  thousands 

Percent  change 

}955 

m ff 

* 

1975 

m3 

to 

1963 

1963 

to 

1973  ^ 

1935 

# r 

19 73 

Tola),  14  and  over 

7,102 

.7,461 

*526 

+ 5.3 

■yuja 

60.1 

_ Eg.4  ) 

Males.  Hand  over 

4.745 

4.709 

5249 

- 0.6 

1+1)3 

84.1 

78,0 

75.8 

14  to  £4  years 

619 

734 

l&B 

+ 16.6 

lf4t.i 

61.7 

54.5 

57  j6 

25  to  34  yea*$ 

1,064 

696 

t ,163 

-17.2  1 

V-29.5 

97  JS 

97.5 

97  j6 

to  44  yean 

1,075 

1.112 

954 

+ S.4  . 

■^14^ 

99.0 

>97.9 

9«j5 

45  and  over 

1,967 

1.965 

2,074  ' 

- 0vl 

+ 5.5 

80J 

74.7 

73.0 

Females  11  and  over 

2357 

2.772 

3,277 

+ 17JJ 

+ 18.2 

3&2 

40.9 

42.8 

The  low  birth  rates  of  the  1930's  largely  account 
for  the  fact  that  in  1965  there  were  few  men,  relatively 
speaking,  in  the  25-34  group.  But  there  were  other 
factors,  including  the  migration  of  young  families  to 
the  New  jersey  and  Connecticut  suburbs,  *nd  the 
growth  of  the  armed  forces.  There  were  about  200,000, 

Or  17  percent,  fewer  men  in  the  25-34  age  group  In 
1965  than  there  had  been  ten  years  earlier. 

In  1^75  these  same  people  will  be  35-44,  and  the 
scarcity  will  be  found  at  that  age  level*  which  con- 
tributes many  experienced  men  in  the  higher  profes- 
sional and  managerial  ranks.  The  fact  that  there  will 
be  so  few  men  35-44  in  1975  (about  14  percent  fewer 
than  in  1965)  will,  .along  with  governmental  man- 
power and  job  development  programs,  tend  to  open 
opportunities  for  better  jobs  to  people  who  are  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  job  market:  women,  Negroes, 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  older  men.  Abo,  some  young  peo- 
ple will  be  promoted  faster. 

Relatively  many  younger  people  will  be  available 
for  promotion.  There  will  be  about  265,000  (30  per- 
cent) more  men  in  the  25-54  age  group  than  there  had 
been  in  1965,  because  there  were  more  births  In  the 
1940’s  than  in  the  1930’$.  This  means  that  one  can 
expect  during  the  1965*75  decade,  there  will  be 
mote  professional  men  who  will  be  at  the  start  of 
their  careers*  available  to  take  over  some  of  the  jobs 
that  employers  will  want  to  611,  as  y^ell  as  mote  young 
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Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  states;  most  of  the 
rest  (24  percent  of  the  total)  went  to  California.  As 
a result  of  this  migration,  only  60  percent  of  the  Ne- 
groes of  the  United  States  now  live  in  the  South, 
where  they  account  for  one-fifth  of  the  population. 
While  the  migrations  encompassed  Negroes  of  all  ages, 
the  rate  of  net  out-migration  from  the  southern  states 
was  highest  among  the  young. 

The  movement  of  Negroes,  both  to  other  regions 
and  within  the  South,  has  been  a movement  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities,  a trend  hastened  by  the  marked 
reduction  in  farm  jobs  over  the  past  two  decades.  By 
i960,  72.4  percent  of  the  country's  Negro  population 
was  living  in  urban  areas*  at  compared  with  69,5  per- 
cent of  the  white  population. 

In  1940,  4,4  percent  of  New  York  State’s  total  popu^ 
lation  was  nonwhite;  by  I960  the  proportion  had 
risen  to  8,8  percent  By  1975  the  proportion  is  expected 
to  be,12.S  percent.  Table  1-6  presents  the  distribution 
of  the  State  and  City  population  and  labor  force  for 
1965  and  1975  by  ethnic  group. 

New  York  City’s  proportion  of  the  Suite’s  non- 
whites (non-Puerto  Rican)  was  76  percent  in  1960, 
down  from  50  percent  in  1940.  By  1975  it  is  antici- 
pated that  nonwhites  in  New  York  City  will  be  74 
percent  of,  the  State’s  nonwhite  population. 

Non  whites  accounted  for  13,0  percent  of  the  work- 
ing-age population  in  New  York  City  in  1960  add  an 
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estimated  15.4  percent  in  1965.  By  1975,  this  propor- 
tion is  expected  to  increase  to  19.2  percent.  As  a re- 
sult of  the  relatively  rapid  increase  in  the  nonwhite 
population  of  working  age,  the  number  of  nonwhites 
as  a percent  of  New  Voi'k  City's  total  labor  force  is 
expected  to  rise  from  16  percent  in  1965  to  20  percent 
in  1975.  ’ ■ 

New  York  Qty^is  also  the  place  where  many  Puerto 
Ricans  have  settled.  During  the  1940*5  about  -90  per- 
cent of  the  migrants  from  the  island  to  the  mainland 
settled  in  New  York  City.  Since  then  the  proportion 
has  declined  and  in  the  mid-60's  seemed  to  be  leveling 
off  at  arQund  60  percent. 

Hie  exodus  from  the  island  has  been  especially 
marked  since  World  War  II.  In  1940  there  were 

61,000  persons  in  New  York  City  who  hacTfteen  bom 
in  Puerto  Rico;  by  1950  the  number  had  grown  to 
187.000,  and  by  1960  to  450,000. 

The  year  1958*  was  the  high  year  of  immigration 
from  Puerto  Rico;  arrivals  in  New  York  City  are  esti- 
mated to  have  been  52,000.  This  is  a net  figure— ar- 
rivals minus  departures.  In  1954  scarcity  of  jobs  on 
the  mainland  sent  many  back:  net  arrivals  in  New 
York  City  amounted  to  only  16,000.  Tor  the  1950’s 
decade  as  a whole  the  figure  Was  509,000;  but  some 
moved  on  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  1960's  the  number  of  in-migrants  from 


Puerto  Rico  has  declined;  in  fact  in  1961  and  J96$  the 
movement  was  reversed  and  there  was  a net  migration 
back  to  the  island  from  NeW  York  City.  The  reversal 
reflects  relatively  poor  economic  conditions  in 'New 
York  City  in  those  years,  but  also'improved  eamomk 
conditions  in  Puert^Rico.  It  i$  expected  that  during 
1965-75  net  migration  to  the  mairland  will  level  off 
at  about  104)90  a year,  with  about  6,000  going  to  New  ' 
York  Cfty.  , 4 

A further  exodus- of  the  white  population  from  New 
York  City  to  the  suburbs  is  anticipated  during  the 
next  decade.  .Accordingly,  the  Cit^s  labor  force  in 
1975  will  be  69  percent  white  (non-Puerto  Rican) , 20 
percent  nonwhite  (non-Puerto  Rican),  and  11  per- 
cent Puerto  Rican.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
1965  were  76  percent  white,  16  percent  nonwhite. 
and  8 percent  Puerto  Rican.  During  the  next  decade. 

286.000  non  whites  and  Puerto  Ricans  will  be  added 
to  the  Gtys  labor  force,  while  at  the  same  time, 

175.000  whites  will  be  subtracted.  Many  of  these 
whites  will  have  moved  to  the  suburbs  and  will  com- 
mute to  their  jobs  in  the  city.  Major  efforts  obviously 
must  be  made  by  the  schools  and  by  employers  to 
train  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  to  fill  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  white-collars’ jobs. 

Similar  demographic  trends  prevail  in  New  York 
State  as  a whole.  The  bigher-than-average  birthrates 
and  the  continued  migration  of  Negroes  and  Puerto 


Tabls  1-6.  Ethnic  Group*  in  fha  Total  Population, r 
In  tho  Population  14  and  Ovor,  and  in  tho  labor  Fort*, 
Now  York  Stoto  and  Now  York  City,  1965  and  1975 
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74.0 
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Ricans  into  New  York  State  mean  that  their  number 
in  the  State  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  next 
.decade  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  population  as  a 
whole.  Between  1965  and  1975  the  population  14  and 
over  of  nonwhites  and  persons  of  Puerto  Rican  origin 
in  the  State  is  expected  to  increase  t>y  52,4  percent 
(575,000) , while  10  percent  (1,1 15,000)  is  the  expected 
rise  fdr  non-Puerto  Rican  whites. 

As  a result,  nonwhites  and  Puerto  Ricans,  who  made 
up  15.0  percent  of  the  State  labor  force  in  1965,  will 
account  for  17.5  percent  in  1975.  In  the  £5-to-54- 
yearold  stratum  of  the  labor  force  they  will  constitute 
a somewhat  larger  proportion*' 1 8.2  percent  (16.5  per* 
cent  in  the  case  of  men  and  21.4  percent  in  the  case 
of  women) . In  this  age  group,  nonwhite  males  have 


a lower  labor-force-particijiauon  rat<*  than  white  males, 
but  nonwhite  females  have  much  higher  participation 
rate  than  white  females:  Compared  to  whites,  rela< 
lively  fewer  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  State's 
, labor  force  will  be  in  the  Sj-Jindowr  age  bracket  in 
1975,  aqd  relatively  many  more  will  be  of  younger 
ages.  (Tables  1-7  and  1*8.) 

A far  smaller  proportion  of  nonwhites  and  Puerto 
Ricans  than  of  non-Puerto  Rican  whites  are  in  profes- 
sional, technical,  clerical,  sales,  and  craft  occupations. 
The  opposite  is  tcue  of  jobs  as  operatives,  service 
workers,  and  laborers.  (Table  1*9.) 

In  part  the  occupational  status  of  nonwhites  and 
Puerto  Ricans  results  from  their  lower  average  educa* 
tional  attainment.  In  I960  the  white  non-Puerto  Rican 


Table  1-7,  Ethnic  Groups  in  the  Population  and  in  the  labor  Farce, 
By  Ape  Group  and  S*x,  Now  York  State,  1965  and  1975 


Atff  and 

Total  j 

White, 

*ton*Puerto  1 litan 

Nonwhitc* 
non-Pttcrio  Rican 

Puerto  Rkan 

1965  | 1975  m \ 

1965  | v 197$ 

m$  | $97$ 

1965  | 197$ 

Civilian  nonimtilutitmal  population  fin  thousands) 


Total,  14  and  over 

[ 12,312 

14300 

11,046 

12,161 

P 

1,591 

531  1 

748 

Male 

6,035 

6,337 

5530 

5,765 

$54 

715 

251  j 

357 

14.24 

1 J47 

1.037 

1.113 

1,478 

142 

232 

■'  86 

127 

25-54 

3,074 

3,258 

2,621 

2,715 

312 

356 

141 

187 

SS  and  over 

1,614 

1,742 

1.490 

1572 

JOO 

127 

; 24 

43 

Female 

6,777 

7,663 

5.856 

65 96 

601 

876 

289 

391 

14*24 

1.393 

1312 

uss 

MS7 

164 

347 

*1. 

! 128  r 

25*54 

3.443 

3,59© 

2.890  * 

2,989 

397 

460 

156 

206 

55  and  met’ 

1,941 

2,256 

1,780 

2,030 

120 

, 169 

-i 

09 

57 

Labor  forte  participation  rate  {percent) 


Total,  14  and  over  ' ' 

' 58,4 

588 

57.6 

57.9 

64.8 

64.6 

60.3 

61.4 

Male 

78.0 

76.8 

77.9 

- 76.5 

703 

77.9 

00.0 

793 

14-24 

543 

57.6 

59.4 

563 

503 

60.7 

623 

643  . 

25*54 

97,5 

980 

90.1 

98.4 

923 

96.3 

973 

98.1 

55  and  over  1 

60.5 

57.3 

60.7 

57.4 

j 

01.7 

60.7 

41.7 

45.2 

Female 

40.9 

428 

993 

41.1 

53.7 

53,0 

423 

44.7 

14*24  ; 

42.4 

44.2 

42.0 

433 

463 

60.4 

41,2 

43,0 

25-54  | 

47.5 

50.2 

45.6 

48.4 

61.1  ' 

613 

48.0 

50.7 

55  and  over  1 

28.0 

29.8 

27.4 

293 

389 

383 

£2*0 

27.8 

Civilian  labor  forte  (in  thousands) 


Total,  14  and  over 

7,481 

0326 

6361 

7339 

BOO 

1.028 

320 

459 

Male 

4,709 

5,249 

4,074 

4,408 

434 

557 

201 

284 

14-24 

734 

1.053 

597 

835 

83 

141 

54 

82 

25-54 

2490 

3,193 

2572 

2371 

289 

339 

137  i 

103 

65  and  over 

977 

qoa 

905 

902 

62 

77 

to 

19 

female 

2,772 

3JW7 

2,287 

2331 

366 

471 

119 

175 

1424 

591 

SOI 

479 

622 

76 

124 

37 

55 

* 2534 

j Ij637 

1,803 

1319 

1.417 

243 

282  t> 

76 

104 

55  and  <wer 

.544 

673 

490 

±4 

592 

M 

47 

65  ‘ 

7 

16 
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males  in  the  Stale  who  were  H or  over  had  completed 
10.9  years  of  school  on  I he  average,  noticeably  more 
l ham  the  9.5  average  of  the  nonwhite  males  and  the 
8*4  of  the  Puerto  Rican  males.  In  the  case  of  non- 
unites  the  gap  was  somewhat  narrower  among  the 
younger  people.  (Table  1-10*) 

Similarly,  41  percent  ol  white  males  had  completed 
four  years  of  high  school  compared  with  28  percent  of 
non  whites  and  14  percent  of  Puerto  Ricans.  Among 
males  20-fid,  about  35  percent  of  the  whites  had  been 
to  college  one  or  more  years,  compared  with  10  per- 
cent of  the  nonwhites  and  between  3 and  4 percent  of 
the  Puerto  Ricans. 


Educational  Aflat nmenf 

Young  people  are  in  general  staying  in  school  longer, 
so  lhat  the  population's  average  number  ot  years  of 
school  completed  has  been  rising.  The  average  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  considerably  during  the  decade 
l%5-75. 

By  the  time  they  are  25,  all  but  a lew  people  have 
completed  their  formal  education.  In  1965,  ot  people 
25  and  over,  10  percent  had  completed  4 or  more 
years  of  college;  but,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  second 
part  of  table  1-1 1,  in  1975  the  figure  is  expected  to  be 
around  13  percent.  The  expansion  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  New  York  State  during  the  recent  past, 
particulaely  the  expansion  of  the  State  University, 
helps  make  this  possible. 


Table  1-8.  Ethnie  Groups  in  the  Population  and  in  tb*  Labor  Force, 
By  Abo  Group  and  Sex,  Now  York  City,  1965  and  1975 


Age  dud  jrjc 

Total 

Whit*. 

non-Pverto  Mean 

Nontithite, 

non- Puerto  Rican 

Puerto  Rican 

1965  \ J97 J 

1965  197S 

ms  | 197  5 

ms  \ 1975 

Cmf&trJ  fi omn JtrtatiOMl  population  {in 

thousand]) 

Total.  M ami  over 

£.011 

6.137 

4,581 

4.257 

026 

U77 

504  . 

703 

Male 

2.755 

24130 

2,144 

1*077 

413 

526 

238 

333 

14-24 

547 

633 

m 

m 

05 

[46 

71 

101 

2S-54 

1.42? 

1.400 

1.064 

062 

220 

262 

134 

176 

55  and  over 

821 

803 

600 

620 

80 

118 

33 

56 

ft-malc 

3,216 

350t 

2.437 

2.280 

513 

651 

qcc 

itlO 

370 

14.24 

573 

632 

386 

366  ‘ 

112 

163 

73 

103 

25-54 

1.640 

OG5 

1,106 

1*033 

295 

335 

140 

198 

55  and  over 

1.003 

UP” 

855 

881 

106 

153 

42 

69 

/ :bor  farce  participation  rate  f percent) 


Total.  14  and  over 

61.8 

623 

61*4 

61.9 

65.1 

65.0 

595  : 

1 03 

Mate 

80.5 

78.9 

81-0 

79.1 

78.9 

78.7 

766 

78.4 

14-24 

59*2 

61.3 

593 

61 .7 

57.9 

59.6 

605 

62*4 

25-64 

98.0 

98.6 

98.8 

, 99  .0 

94.2 

973 

97*6 

98.2 

55  amt  ovqr 

64.2 

58.7 

65.7 

59.5 

62.0 

606 

40.0 

44.1 

Female 

H 

45.6 

48.1 

' 44.2 

47.1 

64.0 

53.9 

425 

44.1 

14.24 

513 

635  ' 

64.4 

563 

47.7 

50.9 

42.7 

43.7 

25-54 

52-3 

57.2 

503 

56.7 

623 

62.9 

47.0 

49.4 

AS  and  ouit 

30.9 

32*3 

303 

31.7 

373 

37-0 

25.0 

283 

Civilian  labor  force  (fo  thousands) 


Total.  14  ami  over 

3,715 

3,826 

2312 

2^7 

603 

765 

300 

424 

Male 

2, £49 

2-239 

1.736 

1364 

326 

414 

J87 

261 

14-24 

324 

388 

226 

238 

55 

87 

43 

63 

2554 

1399  i 

1*389 

! 1*051 

952 

216 

255 

J31 

173 

55  amt  over 

527 

471 

459 

374 

55 

72 

13 

25 

Female 

1*466 

138 7 

1,076 

i 1,073 

277  . 

551 

113 

163 

14-24 

295 

336 

210 

208 

53 

83 

32 

45 

25-54 

861 

! 895 

607 

586 

184 

211 

70 

98 

„ 55  and  over 

310 

356 

259 

279 

40 

57 

11 

20 
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Cbrrcspoiklrngly,  the  proportion  of  I he  population 
25  and  over  that  has  not  finished  high  school  is  ex-  - 
veiled  to  decline  front  55  percent  in  1965  to  46  pei- 
icnt  in  1975.  One  element  important  in  this  change  is 
the  gradual  dying  off  of  the  people  who  arrived  as 
immigrants  with  little  or  no  schooling  before  immi- 
gration was  curtailed  around  the  time  o£  World  War  I. 
They  arc  being  replaced  by  younger  people  who,  in 
prut  because  of  compulsory  education  laws,  have  higher 
levels  of  educational*  attainment  However,  there  con- 
tinues to  be  some  migration  into  the  State— from  other 
£i;de*]  from  I’ tier  to  Rico,  and  from  abroad— of  jrcople 
whose  educational  attainment  is  lower  than  that  of 
people  who  have  grown  up  in  New  York  State. 

The  first  part  of  table  1-11  presents  education  fig- 
ures for  the  entire  population  14  and  over.  About  35 
percent  of  this  over-all  group  had  not  gone  beyond 
elemental  y school  in  I960.  The  figure  was  down  to 
30-31  percent  in  1965.  and  is  expected  to  be  only  22 
|iercent  in  1975.  (All  three  of  these  figures  overstate  v 
the  proportion  that  have  not  gone  beyond  elementary 
school,  since  they  include  some  pupils  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades  who  will  go  on  iO  high  school) 


Since  the  population  of  the  State  will  be  better  edu- 
cated in  1975,  the  labor  force  will  be  better  educated. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  fo1  lowing  tabulation.  15  to  Ifi 
perce.it  of  the  civilian  labor  force  14  or  more  years  uld 
will  have  four  years  or  more  of  college  education  in 
1975  1965  the  corresponding  figure  was  12  percent. 

An  even  more  striking  inireasfev  J^ofrever,  will  take 
place  in  the  proportion  who  haw  four  years  ol  high 
school  or  one  or  two  or  three  years  of  college:  these 
levels  in  1965  account  for  40  perce "•*  of  the  labor  force; 
by  1975  for  47  percent: 


1969 

19'M 

Alt  letwls 

1000% 

t(H>.0% 

8 years  or  less  of  school 

23.8 

RS 

1 to  3 years  of  high  school 

. 24.2 

22  J5 

4 years  of  high  school 

28.0 

33.6 

1 to  3 years  of  college 

lOX 

13.7 

4 years  or  more  of  college 

ltL2 

15,4 

The  next  lower  level  of  educational  attainment  is 
attendance  at  high  school  for  less  than  four  years;  ex- 
cept for  a relatively  few  boys  ar,d  girls  who  are  work- 
ing while  still  going  to  high  school,  this  group  consists 
of  drop-outs  from  high  school.  It  will  account  for  22.5 
percent  of  the  labor  force  in  1975,  as  against  24  per* 
cent  in  1965. 


Table  1*9.  Occupation  Group  of  Employed  Persons,  By  Ethnic  Group, 

New  York  State,  I960 


(Percent  distribution) 


! 

Ofnifhitiuii  group  i 

L 

£' 

Tot  fit 

Whitt, 

non-Puerto  ; 

Rican  | 

.Vow  while, 
non -Puerto 

Rican 

Purr'a  Rican 

Male 

All  <'t  jpaiUms 

100.0 

lOOO 

100.0 

IQO.O  . 

Professional,  (ethnical  and  kindred 

13.0 

U .0 

5.4 

2.2 

Managers,  official*,  and  proprietors 

12.5 

13.4 

48 

38 

Clerical  and  hint  ed  workcis 

LOR 

108 

12.4 

0.0 

5aks  workers 

8.7 

2.5 

3.1 

Craftsman.  fonpmf.il.  & kimhcil  vi'tnkeis 

lfl.3 

20.1 

12.0 

1)2 

Opera  lie  vs  and  kindred  woikcrs 

lfl.7 

ift.2 

26.3 

44.1 

Servict  workers 

n.i 

7.8  - . 

21.2 

20.4 

Farmers  and  farm  kbmers 

* 2.3 

i £5 

0.7 

0JJ- 

Inborn  a.  except  farm  and  mine 

3.6 

1 

; 5.0 

13.0 

5.0 

1 

Female 

' 

AH  rxelipat.  ns  i 

IUO.O 

• 

10Q.0 

100a)  ' 

100,0 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred 

; H.o 

15.1 

8.9 

3.0 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

3.8 

4.3 

J2 

1.1 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

36.4 

30.8 

16.7 

. 13.4 

Sale*  workers 

7,2 

7.0  ' 

2 X 

2.r, 

Craftsmen,  foremen.  & kindred  workers 

t.4 

1.4 

> 1.1 

1.0 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

18.6 

16.1 

23-1 

CT.6 

Service  workers  . . , 

17.7 

MX 

46J 

7.7 

Farmers  and  farm  labartmjp^i 

0.5 

0.5 

04 

«. 

Laborers,  except  form  anVminc 

0.4 

J 08 

08 

o.e 

* Lest  than  0.®  of  a percent. 
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Table  1-10. 


Year*  of  School  Completed  By  Persons  14  and  Over.  By  Ethnic  '* 
Group  and  Sexi  New  York  Stafter  1960 


(Percent  distribution) 


IfflM  At  fwol 

Cam  pi*  tftl 

Male 

p t- 

JVi.wfc 

^ 

■ ...  . 

While*  j 
non- 
Puerto 
ft  iron 

iVomrJflffj  j 
JJOft- 

Puerto 

Rican 

f 

Puerto  \ 

ftirau  j 

White*  . 

noth 

Puerto 

Ritart 

Nonwhiit'* 

notir 

Pur  i to  ! 

Rican  | 

Puerto 

Rfnm 

Population  M and  &utr 

All  lewis 

8 Uiifs  or  toss 
1 to  3 years  of  high  school 
4 years  of  high  school 
t to  3 years  of  college 
4 or  more  years  of  college 
Minimi  years 

100.0 

34.2 

24.6 

20.7 
9.5 

HO 

10.9 

100.(1 

4f>,l 

26.9 

13.5 

5.6 

3.9 

95 

100.0 

61.3 
25.0 

10.4 

2.4  ■ 

0.9 

3.4 

100.0 

33.0 

23.7 

23.6 

84 

6.3 

11.3 

100.0 

40.0 
27.6 

24.1 
5.2 

3.1 

10.1 

LCfl.O 

63.0 

22.8 

11.5 

0,7 

8,2 

Populate  in  20-24 

- 

AIL  Levels 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

too.o 

3 yr*irs  Itss 

J1j0 

20.7 

46.2 

72  1 

14.9 

44.7 

1 to  t yiars  of  high  school 

21.0 

365 

34.2 

19.0 

33,2 

39.4 

4 year*  of  high  school 

33.4 

32.3 

16.1 

46.0 

40.8 

21.0 

1 to  i years  of  college 

242 

4 

29 

19.4 

8.7 

| 3.2 

4 of  mere  year*  of  college 

10.4 

2.r 

0.6 

8.4 

2.4 

! 0-7 

Median  ytars 

125 

i;.4 

9.3 

r25 

12.0 

9.5 

~sr 


There  will  be  a sinking  decline  in  the  number  who 
classify  at  the  lowest  level  (elementary  school  only)  * 
While  the  labor' force  is  rising  b;  a million,  a drop  of 
half  a million  is  expected  to  take  place  in  the  number 
of  members  of  the  labor  force  at  this  level.  Hie  result 
will  he  that  they  will  constitute  only  15  percent  of 
the  labor  force  of  the  State  in  1975. 

Table  1-12  deals  with  the  educational  attainment 
of  the  labor  force  by  age  and  sex.  Among  older  work- 
ers, age  45  and  over,  it  appears  that  the  proportion 
who  have  attended  onl^lementary  school  is  expected 
to  decline  sharply  fronts  percent  in  1 965  to  24  per- 
cent in  1975;  for  example,  as  was  said  earlier,  every 
year  some  immigrants  of  before  World  War  1 are 
being  replaced  by  the  movement  into  the  4 5* and- over 
- level  of  people  who  have  had  more  of  a chance  at 
schooling.  This  decline  at  the  lowest  educational  level 
means,  car  coure.  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons 45  and  over.who'will  be  at  ihe  higher  educational 
levels:  a small  increase  in  the  proportion  who  ?ve 
completed  only,  or.?  to  three  years  of  high  school  and 
larger  increases  at  the  higher  rungs  of  the  educational 
ladder. 

Among  the  persons  14.24  who  are  not  in  school 
(male  plus  female),  the  proport  ion  I who  had  only 


Table  Ml,  Yean  of  School  Completed  By  Persons 
14  and  Over  and  2$  and  Over, 

New  York  State,  I960,  1965,  and  1975 


Years  of  school  completed  j 

i960 

1965  1 

1975 

Population  14  and  oircr 

Number  an  all  levels  (thousands) 

12.161 

12.312 

1 1.500 

Ptrreut  distribution 

Alt  levels 

100.0 

E00.O 

100.0 

S year*  or  less  of  school 

35.1 

305 

220 

1 to  t years  of  high  school 

24.0 

25.3 

24.7 

4 years  of  high  school 

24.2 

j 269 

306 

1 to  3 yean  of  college 

8.4 

9.4 

li.fi 

4 oi  mote  years  of  college 

7,9 

8.6 

10.9 

Population  25  and  over 


Number  at  all  level*  (thousands) 

9.913 

10,072 

£0.851 

Percent  distribution 

All  level? 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

8 yea  is  or  lea  oi  school 

3S-2 

33.7 

24. t 

1 to  3 years  of  high  school 

20,8 

21.4 

£2.1 

A years  of  high  school 

' 24.1  . 

26.2 

30.8 

1 lo  3 years  of  college 

8X1 

8.6 

10.1 

A or  more  yean  of  college 

6.9 

10.1 

12.9 

Tabli  M2.  Year*  «l  School  Completed  By  Person*  In  the  Labor  Force, 
By  Sex  and  Age,  New  York  Stele,  196S  and  197S 


Year S of  school 
completed 

dll  ages 
J4  and 
over 

Ages  14-24 

H t* 
21-44 

Age 

and 

ever 

Total 

'»  1 

ichoot  | 

i \'ol  in 

1 school  | 

I96f— Males  14  and  over  itt  dVti.'dfi  labor  force 

M umber  jit  all  lewis  (thousands) 

4,709 

"3-1 

280 

445 

2.010 

1 ,1)1*5  - 

Perce u ( distribution 

AH  levels 

*10fr0 

100.0 

100.0 

ioo.fr 

100.0 

100.0 

,9  years  or  less  of  school 

25.6 

13.4 

12.1 

14,2 

10.2 

39.7 

1 to  3 yeans  of  high  school 

24.9 

33.(1 

4/. 8 

24.9 

24.2 

22.3 

4 years  of  high  school 

25.0 

31.5 

13.5 

43.1 

28.9 

- 18.7 

1 to  3 years  of  college 

1 1.0 

15.3 

215 

11.2 

1 1.9 

8.3 

4 years  or  more  of  college 

15.5 

T3 

5.1 

6.6 

1B.B 

11.0 

j9jf— Males  14  upj<J  over  t«  emJSflrt  labor  force 


.Vumlx-r  al  all  luela  (thousands) 

5549 

IjfBB 

i 

466 

592 

2.117 

2.074 

Percent  distn  bit  lion 

All  levels 

100.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100X1 

100,0 

8 yea  is  or  Its*  of  school 

ICO 

8.2 

7.7 

8.0 

10.2 

26.2 

1 to  3 years  of  high  school 

22.9 

24.7 

34.9 

16.7 

22.6 

222 

4 years  of  high  school 

m 

35.9 

22.1 

40.9 

29.1 

26.0 

1 to  3 )ears  of  college 

14.3 

23.1 

29.2 

18.2 

135 

10.6 

4 years  or  more  of  college 

l?5 

8.1 

6.2 

9.6 

24,6 

15,0 

196s— Fmwtes  14  and  or  r in  owilian  tabor  force 

Number  ill  all  JiiL-li  (thousjiuJi) 

2.772 

591 

170 

421 

1,014 

1,167 

Percent  distribution 

* 

1 

Alt  levels 

1000  j 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  | 

100.0 

100,0 

8 >ihu  rs  or  Jc$$  of  school 

20.9 

6.4 

8.2 

•j.i 

13.7 

34.4 

1 to  3 years  of  high  school 

23.1 

27.1 

51.7 

1 7.1 

20 

2‘2.:> 

4 yean  of  high  school 

35.1 

43.1 

15.9 

| 54.4 

415 

25.fi 

1 to  3 years  of  college 

10.9 

15.9  * 

21.8 

13.5 

1U 

3,2 

4 years  or  more  of  college 

10.0 

7.3 

2.4 

9.3  ! 

12.7 

0,0 

it 

19?}— Ft  males  14  and  over  in  cr^inan  'ainjr  force 


X umber  ^t  alt  levels  (thousand*) 

3.277 

301 

256 

545 

1J075 

1.401 

Percent  distribution 

Al)  levels 

1004) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

B years  or  less  of  school 

12.8 

AS 

5.9 

35 

8.5 

20.7 

I io  3 years  of  high  school 

21.8 

2Jj6 

41.0 

12.5  ; 

18.9 

24,3 

4 yean  of  high  school 

40A 

4 5-4 

23.8 

HZ 

42.6 

55.8 

) to  3 yean  of  college 

12.3 

20A 

25.0 

18.3 

13,3 

2.1 

4 years  or  more  of  college 

12.1 

7.9 

2,3 

! 

10  5 

1 

10.7 

H.l 

184 

iH 
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elementary  school  is  expected  to  decline  from  10  per* 
cent  in  1965  u>  6 percent  i 1075;  similarly,  the  pro- 
portion who  are  drop-out;  from  high  school  will  de* 
cline  from  21  percent  to  15  percent  of  the  14*to-24* 
year-olds  in  the  labor  force 

Among  men  who  are  45  or  over,  those  with  more 
education  are  more  likely  to  be  in  the  labor  force:  in 
1M0  about  90  percent  of  the  college  graduates  45  or 
over  were  in  the  labor  force,  but  only  about  75  percent 
of  those  who  had  less  than  a tpgh  sJiool  education* 
One  reason  is  tliat  (within  the  45-phjs  group)  the  men 
with  less  education  are  likely  to  be  older  and  there- 
fore more  likely  to  be  retired*  Another  reason  is  that 
their  lack  of  job  skills  frequently  makes  it  difficult  for 
them  to  continue  working  after  they  lose  their  job, 
and  they  are  forced  into  premature  retirement  Many 
college  graduates,  on  the  other  hand,  work  in  higher* 
level  professional  and  managerial  jobs,  in  which  ad* 
vancing  years  represents  less  of  a handicap  and  which 
offer  a great  deal  of  job  satisfaction;  as  a result  more 
of  them  continue  working,  and  they  are  more  likely 
to  reach  an  older  age  on  the  job  than  are  workers  in 
lower ’level  jobs. 

Between  age  25  and  age  il  almost  all  males  c in 
the  labor  force,  regardless  of  educational  level 

Below  age  25/ the  labor* force* participation  rate  of 


males  depends  on  whether  they  are  enrolled  in  school 
full-time,  have  finished  school,  or  are  school  dropouts. 
Almost  all  of  those  who  finished  .high  school  and  did 
not  go  to  college  are  in  the  civilian  labor  force,  if  they 
are  not  in  the  Armed  Forces,'  the  participation  rate 
of  this  group  was  over  95  percent  in  1965.  Many  of 
the  full’time  students  who  want  to  work  are' in  the 
market  only  for  a part-time  job.  Of  the  student?  who 
have  jobs,  about  half  of  those  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  24  were  doing  white  collar  work  in  1965,  while 
those  H to  17  were  more  likely  to  be  working  as  la* 
borers  (farm  or  nonfarm) , newsboys,  or  service  work* 
ers  doing  odd  jobs*  The  labor  force  participation 
rate  of  older  students!  is  above  that* of  younger  ones. 

Women  with  more  education  are  more  likely  to  be 
in  the  labor  force.  In  1965,  among  women  45  and  over, 
64  percent  of  the  college  graduates  were  in  the- labor 
force,  but  only  27  percent  of  those  with  simply  an 
elementary  school  education.  In  the  next*lqwer  age 
bracket  25-44,  which  is  a time  of  bearing  and  rearing 
children,  the  difference  is  less  marked:  57  percent  of ' 
the  college  graduates  were  in  the  labor  force  as  against 
43  percent  of  those  who  just  went  to  elementary 
school.  Taking  all  females  14  and  over  together,  63 
percent  of  the  college  graduates  tVere  in  the  labor  force 
in  1965,  but  28  percent  of  those  with  only  an  file- 
men tary, school  education . 


\ 
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Chapter  ({ 

Manpower  Requirements 
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ERIC 


This  chapter  turns  from  the  subject  of  the  suppJy 
of  labor  to  the  demand  for  labor— how  many  workers 
and  what  kinds  will  be  required  in  the  future  by  New 
York  State  employers  in  industry  and  government. 

The  projections  for  1970  and  1975  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  a number  of  assumptions,  one  of  which  is  that 
in  the  projection  years  there  will  be  relatively  full 
employment  (96  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed, 

A percent  unemployed).  They  do  not, pinpoint  the 
future;  they  should  be  looked  tin  as  a projection  for  a 
relatively  prosperous  year  at  the  end  of  the  1960's  and  ' 
one  for  a relatively  prosperous  year  in  the  middle  of 
the  1970's.  If  eitherd970  or  1975  is  depressed  or  uo' 
usually  prosperous,  the  actual  number  ot  jobs  avail- 
able ' in  that  year  may  deviate  noticeably  from  the 


II  1970  and  1975  there  will  of  course  be  more  jobs 
in  existence  in  the  State  than  there  were  in  1965/  hut 
the  degree  of  change  will  vary  from  industry  to  indus* 
try,  and  will  vary  even  more  from  occupation  to  occu* 
pat jon.  In  some  industries  and  occupations  there  will 
be  a decline.  Tbe  first  task  of  the  projections  is  to  esti* 
jnate  the  size  of  these  rises  and  declines.  The  forces 
that  bring  them  about  may  be  summed  up  by  the  term 
"industrial  change." 

During  the  decade,  employers  will  from  time  to  time 
take  <m  additional  workers  of -various  sorts,  or  lay  some 
oft  in  response  to  these  industrial  changes,  but  also  in 
response  to  the  fact  that  employees  have  ,died  or  re- 
tired. In  fact,  the -second  task  of  the  projections  is  to 
estimate  the  number  of  deaths  and  retirements  during 


number  projected.  1 /the  decade  jn  various  occupations,  so  as  to  present  the 

Other  major  assumptions  are;  (1)  That  during"  the  ^ complete  picture  of  employers’  needs  between  1965 


intervening  yean  there  will  be  no  war  or  other  cata- 
clysmic event  of  a degree  to  substantially  alter  the  rate 
and  nature  of  economic  growth;  and  that  national 
security  expenditures  (excluding  space)  in  1970  will 
not  be  significantly  different  from  what  they  were  In 
1964  (in  constant  dollar  terms)  .* *  (2)  That  economic 
and  social  patterns  and  relationships  in  our  society, 
including  patterns  of  consumption,  .will  continue  to 
change  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  the  recent  past; 
that  the  scientific  and  technological  advances  of  recent 
years  will  continue  and  that  research  and  development 
expenditures  will  continue  to  grow,  thot^h  at  a slower 
rate.  ■ 


'The  assumption  of  no  war  and  the  1964  level* ol  national 
security  expenditures  obviously  dots  not  hold  in  1967,  when  this 
is  written.  In  mtd.1963  defense  expenditures  begauvto  increase 
to  meet  needs  In  Vietnam.  National  defense  expenditures  rose 
from  $47.4  billion  in  fiscal  1965  to  about  ¥68,4  billion  in  fiscal 
1967.  These  expenditures  have  had  a substantial  impact  on  em- 
ployment in  several  of  New  York’s  manufacturing  industries, 
particularly  electrical  and  nonelectrical  machinery,  aircraft,  and 
instruments.  Employment  In  these  industries  in  1967  reachM  or 
approached  the  projection!  for  1970  hi  the  present  study:  in\the 
aircraft  and  instruments  Industries  It  was  higher  than  the  "Hr"' 
level.  Machine  operatives,  assemblers  and  craftsmen  in  me 
working  lines,  electricians,  technicians,  and  engineer*  are  occu 
pa  lions  that  have  been  particularly  affected  by  the  rising  volume 
of  defense  producoMi.  Cessation  or  substantial  outiwcnt  of 
hostilities  wotfld  be  ftiiely  to  reduce  the  present  level  of  employ, 
ment  fn  industsici  and  occupations  heavily  involved  in  defense 
production.  The  indirect  elrats  of  increased  government  defense 
spending  on  nondeEetue  industries  Include  greater  employment 
in  trade  and  service  industries  as  well  as  in  other  nonmanirfac. 
turlng  industries. 

In  part  at  leak  because  ol  multiplying  programs  concerned 
with  poverty,  housing,  civil  rights,  narcotics,  and  other  problem 
mainly  of  an  urban  nature,  government  employment,  partial, 
larly  state  and  local  government,  has  beta  fricneasitig  more 
rapidly  than  was  anticipated  in  these  projections. 


\ 


and  1975. 

Accordingly,  the  projected  number  of  jobs  refers  to 
the  number  there  will  be  in  various  industries  and 
occupations  in  1970  and  1975,  in  contrast  to  the  num- 
ber in  1965,  as  a result  of  industrial  change. 

The  term  job  requirements  refer*  to  the  number  of 
job*  that  will  open  up  .to  be  filled  during  the 'decade 
as  a result  of  both  factors-industrial  change  and 
deaths  and  retirements. 

The  projections  of  the  number  of  jobs  as  of  1970 
and  1975  are  not  projections  of  what  employment  will 
actually  be;  for  adequate  quantities  of  adequately 
trained  manpower  will  not  necessarily  be  available  to 
meet  the  needs  In  all  the  occupations.3 

Estimates  of  future  manpower  requirements  suffer 
from  inability  to  anticipate  adequately  the  adjustment 
processes  of  the  economy.  Manpower  needs  in  partic- 
ular occupations  can  be  accommodated  in  a variety  of 
ways.  Formal  education  and  formal  training  are  one 
means,  and  it  is  primarily  to  help  point  up  needs  for 
programs  of  this  son  that  the  present  projections  have 
been  undertaken.  But  much  can  also  be  accomplished 
by  utilizing  the  existing  work  force  more  efficiently,  by 
inducing  workers  to  shift  from  occupations  and  areas 
where  needs  are  less  urgent,  or  by  Inducing  nonwork- 
jng  persons  to  take  jobs.  By  these  means  projected 
shortages  may  be  forestalled. 

* Vnk*  otherwise  indicator?,  the  job  projection  data  include 

*11  job*,  ngardta*  of  the  fact  that  two  or  non  nay  be  held  by 


16  er 


one  person.  For  a statement  concerning  multiple  job  holders. 
Kt  section  below  in  litis  chapter  on  ^Relation  of  ‘Employed 

* -I  ■■  — 4-J*l  IfmLa  ■ 


identT  to  ‘Jobs, 
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Table  ll-l.  Number  el  Jab* *  by  Industry  Division!  New  York  State,  1955,  196$,  and  1975 

(in  tfieusands). 


Ind*  'Jty  division 

1955 

1965 

197J 

Percent 

1955* 

1965 

change 

* 1965* 

1975 

All  Industries 

6,942.3 

7,300.0 

1 8,5799 

+ 8.0 

+ 14.4 

Good*- related  industries 

3,279.8 

3,007.2 

3.1163 

- 83 

+ 3.6 

Agriculture 

211.3 

1333 

98.0 

-37.1 

-263 

Manufacturing* 

2.099.4 

1,911.3 

1,934.6 

- 9,0 

+ 12 

Durable  goods* 

913.8 

8682 

9383 

T *-2 

+ 8.1 

Nondurable  goods 

1,183.6 

1,043.1 

996.0 

-113 

- 4,5‘ 

Contract  construction 

3593  . 

376.4 

463.7 

+ 4.7  ■ 

+232 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 

.609.1 

* 586.2 

6202 

- 32 

+ 5.8 

Service -related  industries 

33625 

4,402.8 

5,463.4 

+22.7 

+21.6 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

1,4373 

1.581.5 

1,774.6 

+ 169 

+ 122.. 

" Finance,  insurance,  real  estate 

479-1 

558.6 

6172 

+ 162 

+ 16,6 

Services  and  miscellaneous 

1,4299 

2,003?$ 

2,596.6 

+463 

+ 29.6 

Public  administration* 

3162 

347.4 

472.8 

+ 93 

+ 36,1 

■ Include*  mining, 

b "Public  administration,*'  as  used  in  this  report  {following  the  Population  Census  system}  includes  only  those  activities  which  arc 
< uniquely  governmental  functions,  such  as  legislative  and  judicial  activities  and  most  of  the  activities  in  the  executive  agencies,  Gov- 
eminent  agencies  engaged  in  educational  and  medical  services  and  In  activities  commonly  carried  on  also  by  private  enterprises,  such 
as  transportation  and  manufacturing,  are  classified  in  the  appropriate  industrial  category.  For  example,  persons  employed  by  a hos- 
pital are  classified  in  the  “services'’  group . regardless  of  whether  they  are  paid  from  -private  or  public  funds. 

,Voie:  For  further  detail,  see  appendix  tables  B and  C, 


Tobin  H*2.  Number  of  Job*  By  Occupation  Group,  New  York  Stale,  1960,  196$,  and  197$ 

(la  thousands) 


Ottupation  group 

I960 

1965 

Jk 

J97J 

Percent 

1960- 

1965 

change 

1965 - 
/971 

r p 

AIL  occupations 

7265.0 

7306.0 

8379.9 

+ 52 

+ 14.4 

lVhite.coHar  occupations 

3^543 

3,902.7 

4384.1 

+ 63 

+ 18.7 

Profession*),  technical,  and  kindred  workers' 

9303 

1,072.2 

1395.7 

+ 152 

+ 302 

Managers,  officials,  arid  proprietors 

712.6 

11 8.3 

7813. 

+ 03 

+ 8.8 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

i 1 .443.1 

13353 

13293 

+ 6.4 

+ 192 

Saks  workers 

568.6 

576.9 

626.7 

+ 13 

+ 8.6 

Blue-collar  occupations 

i 2308.8 

2,496,3 

23663 

- 0.7 

+ 6.8 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

' 929.0 

9473 

13623 

' + 23 

+ 142 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

12853 

12693 

1319.0 

- 12 

+ 3.9 

Laborers,  excluding  farm  and  mine 

' 294,0 

272.9 

2593 

“ 72 

- 5,1 

Service  workers 

"941.9 

997.4 

1,198.4 

+ 43 

+ 21.4 

Farmers  and  farm  laborer* 

1593 

1 19.6 

86.9 

“253 

-273 

The  usual  device  for  meeting  this  problem  of  esti- 
mating—and  the  one  employed  in  the  present  report— 
is  to  assume  that  past  trends  of  manpower  utilization 
and  mobility  will  continue,  but  make  suchmudifica- 
tions  as  are  needed  to  take  account  of  probable  new 
’ developments  in  the  future  as  anticipated  by  informed 
people.  Such  estimates,  however,  are  at  best  approxi- 
mations, which  may  substantially  underestimate  or 
overestimate  the  efficiency  of  the  accommodation 
process, 

The  projections  presented  in  this  report  are  a motti- 
fitation  of'  projections  made  by  the  UJ.  Bureau  of 


Labor  Statistics  for  the  nation  as  a whole  and  they 
make  the  same  assumptions.1  The  modification  con- 
sists in  large  part  of  adjusting  projected  national  rates 
of  change  to  reflect  past  employment  trends  in  the 
Skate  and  their  relation  to  those  in  the  nation.2 


1 vudinuy  Employment  Trends  end  Outlook  and  Changing 
Occupational  Patleras”  in  US.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  To* 
morrow'*  creet^Udtioml  Manpower  Projections  and  a Guide  to 
Their  trse  u a Toot  in  Developing  State  and  Area  Manpower 
Projections  (4  volume*;  scheduled  tor  publication  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1968) . 

* New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Projections 
for  the  State  and  Jt*  Area*:  A Pretimrrwj  Report  on  Method * 
.Wagy,  Special  Labor  News  Memorandum  11 1.  See  also  the  Tech- 
' bleat  Supplement  to  this  report 
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INDUSTRIAL  CHANGE 

The  kinds  of  jobs  that  will  be  available  in  futnre 
years  will  depend  on  how  the  stroctnre  of  New  York 
industry  changes  (using  the  term  broadly  to  include 
government  as  well  as  private  manufacturing  and  n on- 
manufacturing  activity) , 1*  will  also  depend  on  how 
the  skill  requirements  of  individual  industries  change 
as  the  result  of  changes  in  technology  (improved 
equipment  new  production  methods,  new  materials)  r 
changes  in  the  form  of  industrial  organization,  and  so 
on. 

Some  industries  have  been  growing  and  some  declin- 
ing and.  with  some  modifications,  these  changes  are. 
expected  to  continue  during  the  next  decade*  altering 
the  industrial  structure  or  industry  mix  of  the  State. 
As  the  figures  in  table  H I show*  the  goods-related  in- 
dustries, taken  together,  dropped  from  47  percent  of 
all  jobs  in  1955  to  40  percent  in  1965,  and  it  is  ex* 
pected  that  the  trend  will  continue  to  1975,  when  they 
will  have  3G  percent. 


Among  the  goods-related  industries,  the  industry 
- division  with  the  most  notable  decline  is  agriculture. 
The  number  o£  farm  jobs  fell  by  57  pet  cent  between 
1955  and  1965.  The  downward  trend  will  continne, 
though  somewhat  less  rapidly. 

As  a proportion  of  all  jobs  in  the  State,  manufactur- 
ing jobs  will  probably  decline  from  25  percent  in  1965 
to  22  percent  in  1975.  With  gains  in  plants  making 
durable  goods  overbalancing  declines  in  those  making 
nondurables,  the  absolute  number  of  jobs  in  manu- 
facturing may  rise  slightly  between  1965  and  1975, 
even  though  it  fell  by  9 percent  during  the  previous 
decade.  The  largest  growth  in  durables  is  expected  in 
the  making  of  electrical  machinery  and  equipment* 
instruments,  and  nonelectrical  machinery.  In  non- 
durables,  absolute  declines  in  the  number  of  jobs  are 
expected  during  the  1965-75  period  in  the  food,  textile, 
apparel,  and  leather  industries. 

As  with  jobs  in  manufacturing, 'the  percent  that  jobs 
in  the  transportation  and  public  utilities  section  of 
the  goods-idated  industries  are  of  all  jobs*  in  the  State 


Table  11*3.  Portent  Distribution  el  Jobs  According  to  Industry  Division, 
ly  Occupation  Group*  Now  York  State*  196$  and  .1975 


Industry  division 

* 

AU  occu- 
pations 

Profes- 
sional (o) 

Man-  i 

agew  1 

m \ 

Clerical 

<4 

Sales 

m 

A, 

Crafts* 

meit(e) 

Opera- 
tives (f) 



Service 

w 

Farm 

(h) 

Labor- 

ers(i) 

1965 

S 

Number-all  Industrie* 

7,500.0 

1*072.2 

71BA 

Utt.3 

576.9  ‘ 

947.6 

. 1X69.6 

- 967,4 

UM 

2?2.9 

Percent  distribution: 

- 

H 

All  industries 

100.0  : 

100.0 

100.0  = 

100.0 

100  X 

I04X  ‘ 

..  100.0 

ipo.o  , 

100.0 

100,0  ^ 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing 

i.e 

0.4 

0.1 

i ' 

o.t 

0.2 

on 

100.0 

ox 

Contract  construction 

5.0 

2.0 

4.9 

IS 

0.4 

20.0 

2J». 

— 

22.4 

Manufacturing  and  mining 

25.4 

17.5 

17.1 

18.7 

14.1  . 

h 

01 X 

\22 

“ 

1&9 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 

■ 

10.2 

<h9 

‘ ltf 

12.4 

1, 2.0 

— 

20.0 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

21.1 

4.4 

59.6 

19.6’, 

67 2 ' 

11.2 

its 

‘ 2kl 

— 

1SX 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

7,4 

2.5 

12.6 

18.5 

192 

IX 

0,3 

5-7 

— 

3.3 

Service*  and  miscellaneous 

20.9 

65.6 

16,3 

2l.i 

4.0  . 

f2.7 

85 

575 

— 

I2J* 

Public  administration 

4a 

4.2 

3.4 

I0JQ 

9.J  , 

+ 

,1.9 

OX 
■ * 

0,3 

— 

4.1 

+ 

W5 

- 

1 

* 

Number— all  industries 

smo 

1 495,7 

761.8 

1.6393 

626.7 

1X32.5 

1*3*90 

I.I90.4 

86.9 

259.0 

Percent  distribution: 

" * 

All  industries 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing 

1.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1’ 

Oil 

ox 

0> 

iOOX 

0.1 

Contract  construction 

5.4 

22 

' 6.0 

1.7 

0.4 

21.6 

3.7 

05‘ 

* 

(24.0 

Manufacturing  and  mining 

22.5 

16.5 

15.4 

. 10  2 

13j0 

36.8 

57.1 

1.7 

116.4 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 

7.2 

8.2 

5.5 

8.9 

IX 

MX 

I3X 

1.7 

■ffc-F 

( 17.6 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

20.7' 

4j0 

' 36.4 

49.4  ; 

66.9 

12.4 

155 

222 

H 1 

20.2 

-1 

Finance,  insurance,  and  teal  estate 

7-2 

2.4- 

14.2  ■’ 

17.2  . 

14,0 

* 1.2 

US 

S2 

’ U 

Services  and  miscellaneous 

$.  4 

665 

174 

20,1 

45 

14.3 

9X 

595 

— 

152 

Public  administration 

55 

4.9  1 

4*6  ^ 

. 10,4  ; 

0.1 

2.4 

OX 

10,3 

“ 

42 

a. 


Prafestfonal,  technical,  and  kindled  tmbn,  b.  Managers*  ofici  a]*, 'and  proprietor*,  except  htm  t,  Clerical  and  kindred  worker*, 
d,  Sale*  worker*,  e.  Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindtefc  worker*,  f.  Operative*  and  kindled  worker*,  g.  Service  worker*,  including 
private  household  worker*,  h.  Farmer*,  fam  manager*,  and  hits  laborers,  i.  laborer*,  except  him  and  mine.  j.  Lea  than  0.05  of 
a percent.  * ... 

JVote;  For  further  detail,  see  appendix  table  F, '■ 
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is  expected  to  decline  between  1965  and  1975,  though 
the  absolute  number  of  these  jobs  will  rise  slightly. 

Contract  construction  is  the  only  goods-related  in, 
dustry  division  that  had  more  jobs  in  1965  than  in 
1955.  Moreover,  in  the  ten  years  ahead  its  jobs  are 
expected  to  increase  not  only  in  absolute  terms  but 
also  as  a percent  of  total  jobs,  > 

fn  contrast  to  the  goods-prpdudng  industries,  sub- 
stantial job  increases  are  taking  place  in  New  York's 
Either  industries,  which  table  1M  groups  as  service- 
related.  Among  these,  public  administration  is  ex- 
pected to  have  the  largest  growth  during  the  1965-75 
period— 36  percent.  Almost  all  df  this  will  be  in  State 
and  local  government 

Jobs  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate,  which 
grew  more  rapidly  than  total  jobs  in  the  1955-65 
period,  have  in  recent  years  experienced  a slower  rare 
of  growth  because  of  the  increased  use  of  electronic 
data  processing.  This  trend  will  continue  into  the 
1965-75  period,  resulting  in  below-avetage  growth  for 
this  industry  division.  Retail  and  wholesale  trade  is 
expected  to  grow  somewhat  less  rapidly  than  total 
jobs  during  the  coming#decade.  Business,  educational, 
welfare,  and  engineering  services  will  have  greater 
than  average  growth. 


Changes  in  the  structure  of  industry  will  help  de- 
termine what  changes  in  manpower  requirements  will 
face  the  State  during  the  years  ahead  In  various  occu- 
pations. For  example,  since  State  and  local  government 
is  a large  employer  of  professional  workers  (civil 
engineers,  social  workers,  psychiatrists,  college  teachers, 
employment  interviewers,  etc.),  the  rapid  growth  in 
State  and  local  government  activities  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  large  expansion  expected  in 
requirements  for  professional  personnel.  The  lafge 
growth  in  construction  activity  will  help  sustain  the 
demand  for  craftsmen  (construe  ion  craftsmen  were 
about  23  percent  of  all  craftsmen  in  1965).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  continued  decline  of  railroad  activity 
will  limit  the  growth  in  the  number  of  railroad  repair- 
men and  other  railroad  craftsmen. 

In  manufacturing,  the  growth  of  industries  produc- 
ing aeronautics-space  equipment  will  contribute  to  the 
enlarged  demand  for  professional  and  technical  work.  - 
ers,  who  make  up  a Relatively  large  proportion  of 
employment  in  these  Industries.  The  decline  in  the 
activity  of  the  textile,  apparel,  and  leather  industries, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  depress  the  demand  for  oper- 
atives^ mainly  sewing  machine  operators,  who  consti- 
tute a substantial  segment  of  total  employment  there. 


Table  11-4.  Percent  Distribution  of  lobs  According  to  Occupation  Group, 
By  Industry  Division,  New  York  State,  1965  and  1975 


industry  division 

Ait  occu* 
pultons 

Prafes* 
simuil  (a) 

Man*  I Clerical 
vge*s(by\  (c) 

Sties 

m 

Crafts- 
men  (e) 

Opera- 
tives (f) 

Service 

<&) 

Farm 

(h) 

Labor* 

ert(t) 

h 

196? 

a 

All  industries 

100.0 

14.3 

9.6 

205 

' 7.7 

120 

16.9 

132 

1.6 

30 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing 

. 100.0 

3.4 

0.7 

1.4 

00 

15 

£.0 

- 05 

890 

05 

Contract  construction 

100.0 

55 

93 

5.9 

0.6 

52.4 

8.9 

05 

— . 

165 

Manufacturing  and  mining 
Transportation,  communication, 

100.0 

9l7 

6.4 

*5.1 

4.2 

19.9 

40.9 

1.1 

— 

27 

and  public  utilities 

100.0 

65 

7.3 

26.7 

0.9 

19.1 

26.9 

35 

— 

0.3 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

100.0 

34) 

180 

104) 

24.5 

6.7 

115 

14.4 

S.E 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

1000 

4.7 

162 

51.0 

13.7 

' 20 

0.7 

10.1 

10 

Services  and  miscellaneous 

100.0 

35.0 

53 

16.4 

10 

60 

"5.4 

285 

— 

1.7 

Public  administration 

1004) 

12.9 

7J0 

44.4 

0.1 

3.1 

2.3 

24.9 

— 

3.3 

19 7f 

All  industries 

100.0 

16.3 

9.1 

215 

75 

120 

15.4 

140 

10 

30 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing 

1004) 

442. 

0| 

15 

0.7 

1.4 

22 

05 

885 

05 

Contract  construction  , 

loop  : 

6.7 

101 

6.7 

00 

51.1 

100 

05 

— 

13.4 

Manufacturing  and  mining 
Transportation,  Communication, 

1004) 

11.9 

63 

155. 

40 

205 

390 

10 

— 

2.1 

and  public  utilities 

100.0  , 

75 

6.9 

265 

10 

20.1 

28.1 

35 

— 

7.1 

Wholesale  .and  retail  trade 

' 1004) 

3.2 

160 

20.1 

235 

70 

115 

1S.I 

— 

2.9 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate 

IOOjO 

65 

18.0 

50.9 

145 

2.1  > 

00 

72 

— 

10 

Services  and  mbeeltaneoui 

IOO.O  ; 

35-0 

5.3 

18.3 

1.1 

55 

4.7 

27.4 

— 

15 

Public  administration 

100.0 

E 14.5 

70 

40.4 

0.1 

55 

21 

27.4 

— 

2.4 

a.  Professional.  technical,  and  kindred  woritm.  b.  Managers,  oltci  ah.  and  proprietors,  except  Farms.  c.  Clerical  and  kindred  workers, 
d.  Sales  woskers.  e.  Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers,  f.  Operatives  and  kindred  workers.  %.  Service  workers,  Indudlng  pri- 
vate household  workers,  h.  Farmers,  lartn  managers,  and  farm  laborers,  i-  laborers,  except  Cano  and  mine. 
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In  addition  to  changes  in  the  level  of  activity  of  the 
various  kinds  of  industry,  manpower  requirements  in 
particular  occupations  are  affected  by  changes  in  the 
way  goods  and  services  are  produced,  tire  kinds  of 
material  that  are  used,  and  the  way  manpower  is 
utilized. 

The  substitution  of  machine  for  hand  labor  in  mov- 
ing materials,  faster  machines,  automatic  control  and 
'operation  of  machine  tools  aad  processing  equipment, 
electronic  data  processing^mproved  plant  layout, 
standardization  of  models  and  parts,  larger  scale  of 
production,  prefabrication  of  building  structure  com- 
ponents.' use  of  plastics  rather  than  metals  in  various 
manufactured  products,  assignment  of  the  simpler 
tasks  of  professional  jobs  to  technical  assistants,  im- 
provement in  training  techniques;  these  are  examples 
of  development  that  are  taking  place  which  directly 
affect  the  skill  requirements  of  industry. 

, OCCUPATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

RE5ULTMG  PROM  INDUSTRIAL  CHANGE 

Changes  in  industrial  structure  and  in  the  skill  re- 
quirements of  individual  industries  will  combine  to 
bring  about  significant  changes  in  occupational  man- 
power requirements.  Table  11-2  shows  that  the  toajor 
\ changes  expected  in  New  York  State  between  1965  and 
1975  are;  (I)  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  jobs  in 
the  white-collar  group  of  occupations  (professional, 
technical,  managerial,  clerical,  and  sales);  (2)  an  equal- 
ly rapid  growth  nmong  service  workers  (for  example, 
food  service  workers,  protective  service  workers,  at- 
tendants of  various  kinds,  practical  nurses,  airline 
stewardesses) ; (5)  a relatively  small  growth  in  blue- 
collar  occupations  (this  group  takes  in  craftsmen,  oper- 
atives, and  industrial  laborers)— in  part  because  of  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  laborers;  and  (4)  a sharp 
decline  in  needs  for  fanners  and  farm  laborers. 

The  projerted  increase  of  14  percent  in  total  re- 
quirements between  1965  and  1975  is  made  up  mainly 
of  a rise  of  over  21  percent  in  the  service  worker  cate- 
gory and  of  19  percent  in  the  white-collar  category; 
blue-collar  joh  requirements  will  rise  only  7 percent 
in  the  decade. 

Table  1 1-8  shows  that  two-thirds  of  the  professional, 
technical,  and  kindred  workers  will  be  in  service  in- 
d ns  tries  in  1975,  as  they  were  in  1965.  This  industry 
division  includes  public  education  as  well  as  private, 
and  public  hospitals  as  well  as  private  and  voluntary 
hospitals. 

Though  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  will  have 
only  7 percent  of  all  workers,  it  will  have  17  percent 
of  all  clerical  employees  (roughly  the  same  as  in  1965) . 

Retail  and  wholesale  trade  will  account  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  sales  people,  as  before;  also  for  56  per- 
cent of  the  managers,  officials,  and  proprietors— d own 
from  Iff  percent  in  1965,  mainly  because  there  are 


fewer  small  stores  with  individual  proprietors. 

Though  manufacturing  will  have  22  percent  of  all 
workers  in  1075  it  will  have  57  percent  of  the  opera- 
tives group.' Manufacturing  will  have  a disproportion- 
ate share,  also,  of  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 
workers  (36  percent) . For  both  craftsmen  and  opera- 
tives, the  proportion  working  in  factories  was  higher 
ten  years  earlier,  in  1965;  but  that  is  because  the  manu- 
facturing industries'  share  of  all  workers  was  greater 
then. 

The  construction  industry,  with  only  5 percent  of 
all  jobs,  will  account  for  22  percent  of  the  craftsmen 
group,  roughly  the  same  proportion  as  in  1965. 

In  1965  about  80  percent  of  the  laborers  (other  than 
farm)  were  accounted  for  by  four  industry  divisions; 
construction,  the  transportation-utilities  group,  manu- 
facturing, and  wholesale  anti  retail  trade.  In  1975. 
laborer  jobs  will  decline  to  3.0  percent  of  all  jobs,  from 
3.6  percent  in  i%5.  primarily  because  of  technological 
changes.  The  share  of  manufacturing  and  the  trans- 
portation-utilities group  in  the  new,  smaller  number 
of  laborers  will  be  down;  but  the  share  of  construction 
and  trade  will  be  np,  so  that  the  four  groups  together 
will  still  account  for  77  percent  of  the  laborers.  The 
drop  from  80  percent  in  1965  is  explained  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  these  groups— except  construction— will 
have  a smaller  share  of  total  employment  in  1975. 
(See  also  table  II-4-) 

Professional  Workers 

Next  to  technicians  and  technical  specialists,  taken 
up  below,  the  most  rapidly  expanding  group  of  occu- 
pations is  the  professional.  Table  11-5  shows  that  jobs 
in  this  group  will  expand  by  27  percent,  almost  twice 
as  fast  as  all  occupations  combined.  Among  the  pro- 
fessional groups  ih  whjch  the  largest  growth  will  take 
place  are  natural  scientists  and  engineers;  social  scien- 
tists and  social  workers;  physicians,  therapists,  and 
other  health  personnel;  and  teachers.  Some  traditional 
occupations  sddi  as  lawyers,  clergymen,  editors,  and 
reporters  will  have  only  small  increases.  It  is  expected 
that  manpower  needs  will  increase  in  practically  every 
professional  field. 

Table  11-6' lists  circumstances  fexpected  to  have  par- 
ticular influence  on  manpower  requirements  in  the 
profewKSWal  geld. 

TachnirioMS  and  T« (infra/  Spec/affisf* 

Technical  occupations  at  the  sub-professional  level 
are  the  fastest  growing  of  the  major  occupation  groups. 
The  number  of  technicians  and  technical  specialists 
will  increase  by  47  percent  during  the  1965-75  decade, 
almost  three  times  as  last  as  all  occupations  combined 
and  more  than  50  percent  latte:  than  the  professional 
. occupations. 

Table  11-7  shows  that  by  far  the  largest  growth  rate 
is  projected  for  the  jjroup  made  up  of  biological,  medi- 
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Table  11-5.  Number  of  Jobs  in  Professional  and  Kindred  Occupations, 
New  York  State,  1965  and  1975 

(in  thousands) 


Occupation 

Number  of  job * 

CMjjgc, 

1961 

iW; 

Number 

| PmyHf 

AH  professional  and  kindred  occupations 

696.3 

1.1873 

42415 

+26.9 

Engineer**  IccLidcal 

95.4 

128.4 

! + 85.0 

+ 345 

Engineers;  aeronautical 

£.0 

3.0 

4 1,0 

450.0 

Engineers*  chemical 

79 

93 

4 1,7 

421.5 

Engineers,  civil 

17.6 

233 

i 4 6.0 

434.1 

Engineers,  electrical 

29.8 

40.8 

4 ||,0  . 

436.9 

Engineers,  industrial 

7,1 

105 

4 3.4 

447.9 

Engineers,  mechanical 

24.7 

313 

4 65 

426,7 

Engineers,  metallurgical 

1.7 

2.4 

4 0.7 

441.2 

'Other  engineers;  technical 

4j6 

12 

4 25 

4565 

Natural  scientist* 

21.4 

30.7 

4 95 

4433 

Chemists 

12.0 

103 

' 4 45 

435.8 

.Agricultural  scientists 

0.8 

1.0 

4 0 2 

425.0 

Biological  scientists 

19 

2.8 

4 03 

447.4 

Geologist*  and  gwptiyslcisls 

0.4 

05 

4 03 

4305 

MatbcniaiLriam 

2.4 

3-9 

4 15 

4623 

Physicists 

6.4 

53 

4 2.1 

461.8 

Other  natural  scientists  £ 

03 

- 05 

4 0.1 

4205 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

179.9 

226.8 

4 46.9 

426-1 

Dentists 

156 

17.4 

4 13 

4115 

Dietitians  and  nutritionists 

4.1 

45 

4 &7 

417.1 

Nurses,  professional  and  student 

805 

1167 

4 27.7 

+ 31.1 

Optometrists 

1.6 

13 

— 

- 

Osteopaths 

0.8 

03  , 

— 

— 

Pharmacists 

16.7 

149 

4 IX 

4 83 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

423 

52.1 

4 93 

4283 

Veterinarians 

12 

15 

4 05 

4255 

Chiropractors  and  therapists 

* 83 

11.7 

4 8.4 

4415 

Psychologists 

33 

53 

4 25 

4605 

Teachers 

2669 

2915 

4 555 

4233 

Teachers,  elementary 

1103 

1195 

4 83 

4 8.0 

Teachers,  secondary 

71,0 

923 

+ 213 

4 30.3 

Teachers;  college 

27  jO 

425 

4 153 

457.4 

Teachers*  other 

27.7 

375 

+ 

4 93 

435.4 

Social  scientists 

6.7  *** 

115 

4 23 

426.4 

Economists 

6.7 

45 

4 05 

4152 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 

43 

53 

4 13 

428.9 

Other  jorial  scientists 

03 

0J9 

4 0.4 

4805 

Otltcr  professional  and  kindred  workers 

654.7 

4465 

4 963 

4203 

Accountants  and  auditors 

71.4 

! 795 

4 83 

4113 

Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 

83 

5-1 

+ 15 

445.7 

Architects 

53 

*5  - 

4 |.| 

4205 

Artists,  musicians,  authors,  athletes  and  entertainers 

633 

793 

+ 153 

424.4 

Clergymen 

, 16.1 

.*  -H- 

16.7 

■4  05 

4 3.7 

Designers,  except  design  draftsmen 

/ 79 

35 

4 15 

4223 

Reporters  and  editors 

, 173 

183 

4 15 

4 5.7 

Lawyers  and  judges 

/ 443 

' 523 

4 7,7 

4 173 

Librarians  y 

11.4 

145 

4 25 

4223 

Personnel  and  labor  relations  workers  / 

133 

■ 173 

4-  33 

4233 

Photographers 

7.9 

73 

Social,  welfare,  and  recreation  workers  / 

283 

345 

4 103 

416.6 

Professional  and  kindred  workers  n.e.c,  /' 

} 

69.7 

109.1 

+ 39.4 

4965 

171 
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cal,  and  dental  technicians— it  will  grow  by  71  percent 
in  1965-75,  Physical  science  technicians,  data  process- 
ing programmers,  civil  engineering  and  construction 
technicians,  structural  design  technicians,  and  drafts- 
men also  rank  high  in  terras  of  growth  rate.  Relatively 
small  changes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  projected  for 
broadcasting  and  motion  picture  specialists  groups; 
and  below.averagc  increases  also  are  indicated  in  the 
case  oE  product-testing  and  inspection  specialists. 

All  the  circumstances  enumerated  in  table  11-6  as 
affecting  professionaLiuanpower  requirements  in  en- 
gineering, science,  health,  mathematics,  and  architec- 
tural and  structural  design  will  also  influence  require- 
ments Eot  the  technicians  and  technical  specialists  who 
assist  these  professional  persons  or  perform  related 


duties.  Requirements  for  technicians  and  technical 
specialists  are  expected  to  grow  fastet  than  employ- 
ment in  these  professions  because  of  the  developing 
tendency  to  split  off  the  less  demanding  functions  of 
engineers,  scientists,  and  professional  health  personnel 
and  assign  them  to  technical  assistants. 

To  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  in  considering  man- 
power requirements  for  these  technical  occupations,  is 
the  fact  that , although  expanding  rapidly,  they  do  riot 
represent  a large  demand  for  manpower  or  a held  of 
many  employment  opportunities,  Technical  occupa- 
tions include  only  2-3  percent  of  the  employed  labor 
force  in  New  York  State  now,  and  are  unlikely  to  ex- 
pand to  a point  exceeding  3 percent  in  1975.  * 


Table  11-6.  Circumstances  Expected  to  Influence 
Manpower  Requirements  In  tbs  Professional  Field, 
1965-1975 


Circumstance 

Rising  standard  of  living,  bringing  demand  for  more  and 
better  services 

■■ 

Growth  of  research  and  development  in  acto. space  and  other 
science  and  engineering  fields 

Growth  of  medical  and  biological  research 

Greater  campfextty  of  industrial  equipment  and  manufac- 
turing processes 

Growth  of  industries  producing  aero-space,  electronic,  and 
other  highly  instrumented  products 

Growth  of  chemical  industries  producing  plastics,  man. made 
fibres,  pharmaceuticals,  etc, 

Expanding  population  especially  expanding  youth  popula- 
tion 

Medicare,  and  Medicaid  and  extension  of  hospital  insurance; 
demand  for  higher  standards  of  medical  services;  nciv  med- 
ical techniques  and  dtuga;  stress  on  rehabilitatlbn 

Expansion  of  state  and  local  government  programs,  espec. 
ially; 

in  higher  education 

in  air  and  water  pollution  control,  local  transportation, 
air  terminal  and  highway  development 

in  cane  of  narcotic*  addicts  and  phy  illy  and  mentally 

81 

I 

Human  resource  development 


Occupations  affected 
Teachers;  doctors,  rcsearctusetentim 

i 

i 

Mathematicians;  physical  scientists;  engineers 

F 

Life  scientists  and  physician* 

* **-  t, 

1 Electronic,  industrial,  and  mechanical  engineers;  chemists  and 
other  scientists 

Electronic  and  mechanical  engineers 

r 

Chemists  and  biologists;  chemical  engineers  ■ 

- f 

Teachers;  librarians;  vocational  counselors;  social- workers;  doc. 
tors  and' nurses;  child. care  specialists  ^ 

Doctors,  nurses,  dentists;  therapists;  life  sdcntist&j^sycliologists 
and  psychiatrists;  social  workers 

l x+.  ■’ 


i 

College  teachers,  research  scientists  m 

Civil,  sanitary,  ahd  other  engineers;  planners;  geologists;  them, 
ists  and  other  scientists;  statisticians 

Doctors;  nurses;  medical  and  biological  sdentisti;  psychologists 
and  psychiatrists;  social  workers;  therapists 

Manpower  training  specialists;  occupational  counselors;  soda! 
workers;  therapists;  child  care  specialists;  economist*  and  statis- 
ticians 


Growth  In  construction  industry  (in  part  resulting  from  the  Civil  and  construction  engineers;  architects 
Transportation  bond  issue) 

Greater  use  of  accounting  information  In  business  and  goy*  Accountants;  systems  analysts;  programmer* 
eminent,  and  expanded  use  of  automatic  data  processing  hi 
prograjn  planning,  operation,  and  evaluation 
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Table  11-7.  Number  of  Jobi  in  Tedinkat  Occupation*,  New  York  State,  196$  and  197$ 

(in  thousands) 


Number  of  jobs 


Chang?.  1965  1*> 


l/T  1 « 1 (Vlt 

1965  | 

1 im 

Number  | 

j Pi  neat 

All  technical  workers  and  specialists 

175.9 

258.4 

+ 82/, 

+ 16.9 

Draftsmen 

2+7 

354 

+ 11.1 

+44.9 

•Structural  design  technician*  and  related  specialists 

3.1 

4,7 

+ 14 

+51.6 

Electro  and  median ical  engineering  technicians 

47  .a 

65,4 

\ + 182 

+ 384 

Mathematics  technicians  < 

0,9 

1.1 

* + 0.2 

+22.2 

Physical  science  technicians  / 

10,5 

15  J 

\ + 4.6 

+43  B 

Biological,  medical,  dental  and  related  technicians 

si. a 

53,5 

+22.3 

+71.5 

industrial  engineering  technicians 

8.0 

104 

+ 2.8 

+ 35.0 

’Civil  engineering  and  construction  technicians 

15.0 

25.2 

+ 9.6 

+61.5 

Sales  and  service  technician* 

2.2 

2.7 

+ 0.5 

+22.7 

Technical  writing  and  illustration  specialists 

39 

5.0 

+ 1.1 

+ 282 

Safety  and  sanitation  inspectors  and  related  specialists, 

4. ft 

6.1 

+ 14 

+ S5.6 

Product  testing  and  inspection  specialists 

8.7 

10.6 

+ 1.9 

+ 21.8 

Data  processing,  system*  analysis  and 

- 

programming  specialist* 

7.6 

11.7 

+ 4.1 

+53.0 

Airway  tower  special Ists  and  flight  dispatcher* 

1.5 

£.7 

+ 1.2 

+ 80,0 

Broadcasting,  motion  picture  and  recording 

Studio  Specialist* 

34 

3.3 

+ 04 

+ 10.0 

Radio  operator* 

3.3 

4.7 

+ 1.4 

+ 42.4 

Table  n-8.  Number  of  Jobs  in  Managerial  Occupations,  New  York  State* 

196$  and  1975 

(in  thousands)  * 


Occupation 

Number  of  jobs 

Change,  1965*75 

1955  1 

I I?7J 

, Number 

^Percent 

Alt  maittgi'rSr  ofl trials*  and  proprietors 

718.3 

761,8 

63.5 

8.8 

Conductors*  railroad 

3.4 

3.3 

* - Q.l 

2,9 

Credit  men 

7,1 

9.9 

2,8 

39,4 

Ship  offitm,  pilots*  engineers 

V 

3.6 

- 0.8 

— 18.2 

Postmaster 

iS 

J.4 

- 0,2 

-12.5 

Purchasing  agents 

14.4 

19.6 

4.6 

31.9 

Other 

637.4 

71+6 

57.2 

8.3 

Proprietors 

216.0  C 

2003 

-155 

- 7.2 

Managers  and  officials 

471,4 

544.1 

72.7 

15.4 

iVpitv  Fqr  further  detail,  See  appendix  table  E, 


Table  11-9,  Number  of  Jobs  in  Clerical  Occupations*  New  York  State*  196$  and  1975 

(in  thousands) 


Occupation 

Number  of  jobs 

Change 

'965*75 

1965  j 

1975 

Number 

Percent 

All  clerical  and  kindred  worker* 

- 1.535-3 

1.829.9 

+294.6 

+ 19.2 

Stenographers,,  rypistf,  and  secretaries 

385.4 

466  J 

+ 82.9 

+ 215 

Office  machine  operators 

66.5 

107.7 

+ 415 

+62.0 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

1,083.4 

1,253.9 

+ 1705 

+ 15.7 

Accounting  clerks 

48.0 

52.9 

+ 4,9 

+ 10.2 

Bookkeeper*,  hand 

786 

80, i 

+ 15 

+ 1.9 

Bank  teller* 

245 

34.2 

£ 5-7 

+S95 

Cashiers 

63.7 

08,7 

+ 30.0 

+43.7 

Mail  carriers 

266 

33.9 

+ 7J 

+27.4 

Postal  clerk* 

35-2 

363  | 

+ 1.3 

+ 3.7 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk* 

42.(1 

389 

- 4.f| 

- 9.3 

Telephone  operator* 

56-1 

57.6 

+ 15 

+ 2.7 

Clerical  and  kindred  worker*  n.e.c. 

702.3 

1 

821.1 

4118.3 

+ 16.8 

Nutr:  For  further  detail,  see  appendix  table  E, 
SI 


For  further  info] mat  ion,  see  the  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  employment  and  requirements  in  tedmithm 
and  technical  specialist  occupations  published  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  in  1965;  fech - 
vital  Manpower  in  AVio  York  Stale.  Volum  e ' <?Ivps 
jh  ejections  to  1975. 

M onagers,  Officials  and  Proprietors. 

Supermarkets  and  chains  are  expected  to  continue  to 
displace  proprietor-] un  small  retail  stores  and  service 
establishment*  Se<aii:r  of  this,  the  over-ail  rise  in  the 
managers-offid  a Is- proprietors  group  will  be  at  a sub- 
stantially lower  rate  than  In  most  other  groups,  even 
though  the  number  of  salaried  managers  will  rise. 
(Table  IT-8  ) 

Among  the  factois  behind  the  relatively  rapid  in- 
crease iif  the  number  of  managers  and  other  salaried 
officials  that  is  expected  in  business  and  government 
•ire<  alarger  growth  than  before  in  government  activi- 
ties; die  continued  growth  in  size  of  business  firms  and 
of  ibeir  individual  establishments;  and  the  increasing 
complexity  of  government  and  business  operations, 
which  mak^v  ihcm  increasingly  dependent  on  trained 
manager!*1  specialists.  The  continued  growth  in  the 
use  of  credit  by  the  general  population  requires  the 
employment  of  more  and  more  credit  men. 

Cfortarl  and  Kindred  Workers- 

A relatively  large  increase  in  clerical  jobs  will  take 
place.  Their  number  is  expected  to  rise  from  1,535,000 
in  1965  to  1,330,000  in  1975,  or  19  percent  Table  11-9 
shows  striking  rises  in  the  number  of  cashiers  and 
office-machine  operators. 

The  continued  rise  in  the  record-keeping  require- 


ments of  iroiicrn  business  and  government  is  elicited 
to  more  th*:;  offset  reductions  in  clerical  manpower 
needs  resulting  from  expanding  use  of  data  processing 
and  other  labor-saving  office  equipment. 

Table  II- 10  Ibis  circumstances  having  especially 
significant  expansh  n and  contraction  ciTects  on  dci  it.d 
manpower  requirements. 

Sabs  Workers, 

It  is  expected  that  requirements  for  sales  workers 
will  rise  by  50,030,  or  9 percent,  from  1965  to  1975. 

The  rise  will  be  seriously  limited  by  the  continued 
trend  to  self-,  '"vice  and  use  of  vending  machines  In 
retail  trade,  even  though  this  may  take  place  at  a 
slower  rate  than  it  has  in  recent  years. 

Nevertheless  retail  selling  will  continue  to  be  a large 
field  of  employment  opportunity;  the  number  of  jobs 
will  be  boosted  not  only  by  rising  population  and  ris- 
ing levels  )f  personal  income,  but  also  by  the  continu- 
ation of  the  trend  toward  st".**'1  remaining  open  in  the 
evening.  Table  Il-H  shows  ,hac  manpower  require- 
ments for  sales  workers  in  retailing  are  expected  to 
reach  369,000  in  1975,  an  addition  of  29,000  to  the 
-965  figure. 

Wholesale  and.  manufacturing  firms  are  expected  to 
get  aiong  with  not  much  more  than  the  number  of 
sales  jobs  they  had  in  1965,  but  the  nature  of  many 
of  these  jobs  will  be  changed  by  the  rising  use  of  com- 
plex equipment  aud  new  materials.  Many  sales  people 
will  have  to  have  a technical  background  in  order  to 
be  able  to  explain  and  demonstrate  products  to  buyers. 

Increases  in  residential  aipd  commercial  construction 
activity  are  expected  to  enlarge  the  demand  for  real 
estate  agents,  and  increases  In  thp  volume  of  property, 


Table  11-10.  Circumstance*  Expected  to  InAui'^f  Manpower  Requirement*  in  the  Clerical  Field, 

1*  -k975 


Expam,\  i effect 

• Relatively  rapid  growth  ol  users  of  clerical  person- 
nel. especially  finance,  central  offices,  government,  and 
business  and  professional  services 

• Increase  in  the  complexity  of  private  business  end  of 
government,  and  in  their  paperwork  requirements 

• Spread  of  computer  centers  and  application  of  computers 
to  wider  ranges  of  I unctions 

• Continued  shift  lu  self-service  techniques  in  retail  stores, 
resulting  in  expanding  need  for  check-out  service 

Contraction  effect 

• Greater  use  ol  “quick  copy,r  equipment,  dictating  equip- 
ment, etc.,  which  will  expand  productivity  and  thus  re- 
duce need  for  office  workers  performing  relatively  routine 
tasks 

• Spicod  of  electronic  data  processing  automatic  record  - 
keeping  processes;  automatic  leading  devices,  inter  of- 
fice electronic  communication,  microfilm  record-keeping, 
whirh  will  reduce  relatively  the  amount  of  manual  office 
operations 
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Occupations  affected 
Most  clerical  occupations 

% 

Most  ckrkal  occupations 

Cfltec  machine  operators,  especially  computer  operator?  amj 
key-puD'Ji  operators 

Checker?  and  cashiers 


Typists,  general  office  help 

•< 


Bookkeeping  and  other  machine  opera  Lots;  keypunch  operators; 
statistical  clerks;  file  clerks  and  other  general  office  htlp.  in- 
cluding those  engaged  in  processing  insurance  records,  payroll 
processing,  billing,  control  of  bank  clr^ks.  and  similar  functions 


Table  *1-11.  Number  of  Jobe  in  Sale*  Occupation*,  New  York  Slate, 

1965  and  1975 

(in  thousands) 


Omtpaliau  | 

i 

jYnrtf&i1 

T Of  fobs  | 

! - Cheng?,  m* -7* 

j 196*  ! 

1 . **' 

Sumbvt 

j 

Afl  sales  Vinikm  | 

; 576,9 

620.7 

+ 49.8 

+ a.o 

Friuli  jin*  ■ agmis  ami  brokcis 

41.0 

43.0 

+ l.l 

+ 2.0 

Real  I'stJiic  iigfrtd  ^ ml  hiuktu 

20.$ 

24.6 

+ 3.0 

+ 18.5 

Other  sales  \ ikers 

514.2 

mi 

+ 44.9 

+ 8.7 

Manufacturing 

ei  .3  1 

61.4 

+ 0.1 

+ 0.1 

Wholesale  cr.nic 

J07.I 

109.1 

+ 2.0 

+ 1.0 

Retail  iratlc 

280,4 

309.4 

+ 29.0 

+ 10.3 

OUier  Hellish  its 

4r>,-1 

60.2 

+ 13.8 

+ 30.4 

liability,  and  other  forms  of  insurance  will  call  for 
more  insurance  sales  me-1.  However,  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional insurance  salesmen  will  be  limited  by  the  use 
of  new  methods  of  selling!  by  the  expanded  use  of 
group  insurance,  which  to  some  extent  reduces  the 
market  for  individual  insurance  policies;  and  by  the 
introduction  of  public  programs  such  as  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  which  to  some  extent  reduce  the  market  for 
private  group  and  individual  health  insurance. 

Craftsman,  Foremen  and  Kindred  Workers 

Among  blue-collar  workers,  by  far  the  largest  growth 
rate  is  expected  in  the  "craftsmen"  group  of  occupa- 
tions. It  is  estimated  that  industrial  expansion  will 
enlarge  the  requirements  for  these  skilled  workers  by 
135,000  between  1965  and  1975-  Their  growth  rate 
duiiug  the  decade  will,  however,  be  substantially  less 
than  that  of  most  white-collar  occupation  groups. 

As  table  11-12  shows,  between  a fourth  and  a fifth  of 
.'ll!  craftsmen  are  employed  in  construction  crafts;  a 
smalicr  than  average  Increase  in  requirements  for 
these  workers  is  expected  during  the  1GG5-75  decade. 
A quarter  of  all  craftsmen  are  mechanics  and  repair- 
man; requirements  for  this  sub-group  are  expected  to 
rise  rapidly.  For  a third  large  sub-group,  metalwork- 
ing craftsmen,  there  will  be  little  net  change  in  de- 
mand, There  is  great  diversity  in  tire  outlook  for  other 
craftsmen  occupations,  including  some  substantial  in- 
creases and  some  striking  decreases. 

Circumstances  likely  to  affect  the  demand  for  vari- 
ous sorts  of  craftsmen  include  the  following: 

Construction  crafts . Manpower  requirements  in  all 
the  construction  crafts  wilt  be  bolstered  rapid 
rise  in  building  and  highway  construction,  resulting 
from  rising  population,  increasing  family  formation, 
r.nd  rising  income  levels.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
individual  crafts  will  benefit  from  greater  use  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  materials,  appliances,  and  techniques— 
for  example,  pre-stressed  concrete  in  commercial  and 
industrial  building  (cement  finishers) ; electric  appli- 
ances (electricians) ; bj.throom,  kitchen,  and  laundry 
appliances  involving  pipe  work,  and  refrigeration  and 
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air-conditioning  (plumbers) ; and  road  mach..ies  (op- 
erating engineers) . 

On  the  other  hand,  growth  in  manpower  needs  will 
be  limited  by  the  use  of  new  construction  techniques 
and  materials,  including  new  labor-saving  equipment. 

For  example,  prefabrication  of  building  components 
will  tend  to  depress  the  demand  for  carpenters  (walls 
and  partitions) : electricians  (ceiling  units)  ; plumbers 
(plumbing  trees) ; and  bricklayers  (panels  of  masonry 
materials) . 

Construction  materials  that  will  tend  to  reduce  re- 


quirements for  skilled  manpower  include  steel  framing 
in  housing  and  use  of  panels  of  glass,  metals,  plastics, 
etc.  (carpenters  and  bricklayers) ; prt  stressed  concrete 
and  concrete  wall  panels  (cement  finishers) ; paints 


requiring  little  or  no  mixing  (painters) ; plastic  pipes 
(plumbers  and  pipe  fitteis) ; high  strength  mortar 
(bricklayer"' . 

Examples  of  labor-saving  tools  and  equipment  in- 
clude power-driven  screwdrivers,  drills  and  other  hand 
tools  (carpenters) ; powered  concrete  conveyors  (ce- 
ment finishers)  ; rollers  and  spray  guns  (painters) ; 
steel  framework  and  reinforced  concrete  rather  than 
brick  walls  (bricklayers) ; larger  and  faster  earth-mov- 
ing equipment  (operating  engineers) . 

Mechanics  and  repairmen.  Except  for  railroad  and 
car  shop  mechanics,  all  the  large  groups  of  mechanics 
and  repairmen  will  benefit  from  a substantial  expan- 
sion in  the  use  of  industrial  and  consumer  equipment 
and  appliances.  Offsetting  to  a degree  the  expansion 
effects  of  greater  usage  in  most  cases  will  be  some  re- 
duction in  requirements  because  <u  greater  repair-shop 
specialization,  more  replacement  rather  than  repair  of 
parts,  more  and  better  power  hand  tools,  and  im- 
proved instruments  for  troubleshooting  malfunctions. 
^ Metalworking  craftsmen.  The  rising  demand  for  air- 
craft and  their  ccunnnents,  and  for  machinery  and 
other  equipment  in  manufacturing  and  construction 
industries,  and  rising  consumer  expenditures  for  auto- 
mobiles, heating  and  air  conditioning  units,  and  home 
appliances  will  mult  in  rising  requirements  for  skilled 
-'snetalworkii^^machme  operators,  machinists,  pattern 


Table  IL12.  Number  of  Jobs  in  Craftsman  Occupations,  New  York  Slate,  196$  and  1975 

(in  thousands) 


■ Occupation 

Number  &f  job* 

Change 3 19£S*7$ 

196}  197} 

Number 

Percent 

All  tidfisnmu  tott-mm,  any  kindled  worker* 

017.6 

1.0625 

+ 134.9 

+ 14.2 

Cun  it  ruction  craftsmen 

£16.4 

231.3 

4-  14.9 

+ 6,9 

Carpenters 

61.4 

60.9 

- 05 

- 0,8 

BridiJiasom,  stone  and  tile  set^s  „ 

* 18.4 

18.9 

4-  0.5 

+ 2,7 

Ci-meril  Anti  concrete  finishers  1 

1,9 

25 

+ OjG 

+ 31.6 

Electricians  ' 

34,6 

39.6 

+ 5.0 

+ 14.5 

Excavating  and  grading  machine  operators  1 

iIjG 

16.3 

4-  3.7 

. +31.9 

Painters  and  paperhangers 

39.7 

39.4 

- 0.3 

- 0.8 

Plasterers  1 

4,7 

5,0 

+ 0.3 

+ 6.4 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters  1 

3$. 8 

37.6 

4-  3.8 

+ 11.2 

Roof  era  and  slaloms 

4.7 

5,4 

+ 0,7 

+ 14.9 

Structural  metalworkers 

5.6 

6.7 

4-  1.1 

+ 19.6 

Foremen  tt.ee. 

127.1 

1499 

r 

+ 22.8 

+ 17.9 

+ 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

128.6 

129.7 

4-  U 

+ 0.9 

Skilled  machine  workers  in<l.  machinist 

705 

695 

- 10 

- i.4 

Blacksmiths,  forge-men.  hammetmen 

1,7 

15 

- 04 

—235 

Boilermakers 

1 6 

1.6 

+ 0,2 

+ 125 

Heat  ircatera,  annealers,  tempered 

1.4 

1.3 

- 0.1 

- 7.1 

Millwrights 

4B 

5.1 

4-  05 

+ 6.3 

Mulders.  metal  {except  roremakers) 

35  .- 

3.1 

- 0.1 

- 3.1 

Patternmakers,  metal  and  wood-* 

3.9 

4.7 

4-  0.6 

+20.5 

Rollers  and  toll  hands 

21 

2.1 

— 

— 

Sheet  metal  workers 

111 

11.6 

4-  05 

+ 4,5 

Toolmakers*  dkmakors,  and  die  setter* 

14.6 

14.3 

- 0.3 

- 2.1 

Electroplate™ 

IA  | 

1.0 

; 

— 

Assemblers  metalwork  lnghCIa$s  A 

12.6 

13.8 

4-  1.2 

+ 9.5 

Selected  printing  trades  craftsmen 

46.1 

j 

44.2 

1 

- 1.9 

- 4.1 

Compositors  and  typesetters 

£4.8 

19.2 

- 5.6 

-22.6 

Eteetroiypcrs  anti  stereotypes 

6.9 

0.6 

- 0.3 

-335 

Engravers*  except  photoengravers 

£.0 

2.2 

+ 0.2 

J'lO.O 

Pfiotocngravcrs  and  lithographers 

5.9 

8.7 

+ 2.8 

+ 47.5 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers 

12.5 

135  * 

4-  1.0 

+ SB 

Transportation  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

31  1 

32.8 

+ 1.7 

+ 55 

Linemen,  servicemen:  telephone,  telegraph,  power 

26,2 

29.Q 

4-  2.8 

+ 10.7 

locomotive  engineers 

35 

3.5 

— 

+ 

H + 

Locomotive  Bremen 

1,4 

0.3 

1,1 

-78.6 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

253.0 

331.7 

+ 78.7  i 

+ 31.1 

Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen 

12.2 

15.3 

+ 3,1 

+ 25.4 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics 

625 

75.3 

+ 12.4 

+ 10.7 

Office  machine  mechanics 

5.0. 

7.0 

+ 2.0 

+400 

Radio  and  TV  mechanics 

11,8 

13.5 

+ 1.7 

+ 14.4 

Railroad  md  car  shop  mechanics 

32 

3.1 

- 0.1 

- 3.1 

Oilier  mechanics  and  repairmen  ■ 

157  B 

\ 

217.5 

+ 59B 

+ 37.7 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

i45.r\ 

162.9 

+ 17.6 

+ 12.1 

Bakers 

16.7 

14.7  ' 

- 2.0 

-12.0 

Cabinetmakers 

6.7 

6.6 

- 0.1 

- 15 

Cranemen,  derrick  men,  holstmen 

8.9 

11.1 

+ 2.2 

+ 24.7 

Gta/iers 

22 

3.0 

4-  0.8 

+36.4 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 

7,2 

8.4 

4-  1.2 

+ 16.7 

Millers 

0.4 

0,3 

~ . (U 

-25.0 

Opticians  and  fens  grinders 

1 4.2 

44 

+ 0,2 

+ 4.8 

Stationary  engineers 

1 28,2 

28.3 

+ 0.1. 

+ 0.4 

Inspectors,  other  than  metalworking 

i 10.4 

J3.4 

4-  3.0 

+ £8,8 

Upholsterers 

1 &7 

7.8 

4-  U 

+ 16.4 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers  n.e.c. 

53.7 

64.9 

4-  US 

+20.9 

176 


makcts,  toolmakcif,  sheer  meta)  workers,  and  other 
skilled  metalworking  craftsmen,  But  offsetting  this 
buoyant  influence  to  a considerable  extent  in  most 
of^  the  occupations  will  be  technological  innovations 
such  as  numerically  controlled  machine  tools  and  elec* 
tiical  discharge  machining.  Numerically  controlled  op 
eiations  reduce  needs  not  only  for  machinists  .and 
skilled  machine  operators  but  also  for  tool  and  die 
makers. 

Typesetters  and  other  printing  craftsmen.  The  dos. 
mg  of  several  daily  newspapers  in  New  York  City  be* 
tween  1965  and  I%7  reduced  the  number  of  jobs  in 
printing  and  publishing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  t$  ex- 
acted that  there  will  be  some  further  expansion  in 
the  production  of  printed  materials  in  the  State  by  the 
commercial  branch  of  the  industry  between  1965  and 
1975. 

Demand  for  printing  crafts  is  shifting  markedly.  Let. 
ter. press  printing  is  still' the  backbone  dfLKe  cdtathelr* 

(ini  printing,  but  its  use  has  been  falling  steadily, 
while  the  use  of  offset  and  lithographic  processes  has 
been  rising.  As  a result,  requirements  for  typesetters 
and  eompoiiUns  are  expected  to  decline,  while  there 
will  be  a substantial  rise  in  the  requirements  for  photo* 
engravers  and  lithographers,  and  an  above*average 
rise  m the  case  of  pressmen  and  plate  printers.  De* 
mand  for  typesetters  is  also  being  reduced  by  the  ap. 
plication  of  electronic  computers  to  the  typesetting 
process. 

Othet  craftsmen*  Requirements  for  the  numerous 
other,  smaller  crafts  shown  in  table  11*12  will,  for  the 
most  part,  rise  during  the  1965.1675  period.  The  in. 
creases  tend  to  be  moderate  in  degree.  In  a few  cases  - 
there  will  be  declines  in  requirements. 

Among  the  larger  crafts  in  that  miscellaneous  grohp, 
bakers  face  a decline*  This  is  a result  of  aut<wn**ron  of 
dough  mixing  and  the  introduction  of  other  median, 
ical  production  devices.  Also,  the  growing  use  of  freez-  t 
ing  processes  makes  it  possible  to  store  dough;  this 
reduces  the  need  for  second  and  third  work  shifts. 
Several  large  bakeries  moved  out  of  the  State  'before 
1965,  and  it  is  possible  that  others  will  do  so  in  the 
future. 

Another  sizeable  craft,  the  stationary  engineers,  will 
^.iijoy  only  a very  small  increase  in  requirements,  des. 
pite  the  expansion  of  industrial  and  governmental 
buildings  and  facilities  that  require  boilers,  air  con- 
ditioning equipment,  pumps,  compressors,  and  other 
equipment  operated  and  maintained  by  these  workers. 
The  application  of  automatic  control  systems,  central- . 
ized  control  panels,  and  other  new  technology  is  exv 
petted  to  limit  requirements  for  stationary  engineers. 

Oisrotfvss  and  Kindred  Workers 

Requirements  in  the  "^operative”  group  of  occupa 
lions  me  expected  to  rise  by  about  4 percent.  Gener. 
ally  considered  to  be  semiskilled,  the  jobs  in  this  group 


usually  involve  either  the  operation  of  some  kind  of 
machine  or  vehicle,  or  assembly  work,  or  a packaging 
operation. 

Employment  needs  arc  much  affected  by  median  i/a. 
tion  and  automation,  especially  in  manufacturing, 
where  the  majority  of  operatives  are  employed.  Pro* 
spoctive  requirements  vary  considerably  among  the  in* 
dividual  occupations,  ranging  from  substantial  in. 
creases  among  truck  and  bus  drivers  to  substantial 
decreases  among  operatives  in  textile  and  apparel  es. 
tablishments.  .(See  table  IMS.  Note  that  textile  and 
apparel  operatives  and  metalworking  operatives  occur 
in  two  places  in  the  table.) 

Examples  of  circumstances  bearing  on  prospects  of 
jobs  for  operatives  indude  the  following: 

Ovet-the-road  truck  drivers.  An  increasing  need  for 
truck  drivers  will  result  from  continued  growth  in  the 
amount  of  inter.city  freight  carried  by  trucks.  Not 
only  The  expansion  ~oT manufacturing  and  conurierce 
but  also,  the  further  decentralization  of  industry  will 
be  causes  of  this  growth;  Also,  new  trucking  methods 
are  attracting  business  by  reducing  handling  and  ship- 
ping time  and  cutting  freight  costs  for  small  loads.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  movement  of  trailers  '"piggy-back” 
on  railroad  flatcars  will  limit  the  demand  for  truck 
drivers- 

Machtne  tool  operators , Although  industrial  and 
household  demand  for  metal  machinery,  equipment, 
and  appliances  will  rise  substantially,  requirements 
for  operators  of  machine  tools  to  make  that  equipment 
will  expand  only  in  small  degree,  primarily  because 
of  improvements  in  the  capaciy  and  speed  of  tradi- 
tional machine  tools  and  the  wider  use  of  multi*pur* 
|ose  machines,  numerically  controlled  machine  tools, 
ahd  automatic  transfer  equipment. 

Metal  working  assemblers . Floor  and  bench  manual 
assembly  of  such  mass-produced  items  as  automobiles, 
* television  sets,  cameras,  refrigerators,  electrical  motors, 
watches,  and  cameras  is  not  expected  to  expand  sig- 
nificantly despite  a rather  substantial  growth  in  pro. 
due  tion.  Technological  changes  are  expected  to  limit 
the  growth  of  manual  assembly  work;  the  use  of 
printed  electrical  circuits,  for  example,  reduces  wiring 
work  in  assembling  radio  and  television  .sets.  Con. 
tinued  increases  in  automatic  assembly  processes  can 
be  anticipated. 

Sewers  and  stitchers.  Mainly  because  a continued 
decline  is  expected  in  the  level  of  activity  of  New  York 
Slate’s  apparel  manufacturing  industry,  a drop  of 
about  17  percent  is  anticipated  between  1965  and  1975 
in  the  requirements  for  sewers  and  stitchers.  Such  a 
worker  sews  an  entire  garment  on  a sewing  machine, 
or  does  the  finishing  work  on  an  entire  garment  by 
hand.  Persons  experienced  in  this  ""tailor  system"  of 
making  women’s  clothing  are  in 'short  supply,  which  is 
one  reason  it  is  being  replaced  by  the  ""section  system.” 


I 


ERIC 


That  method  utilizes  workers  who  are  less  skilled,  each 
o£  whom  works  on  one  small  section  of  the  garment, 
often  using  a single, purpose  seufng  machine,  made  for 
that  particular  part  of  the  work.  Since  the  section  sys* 
icm  is  more  and  more  being  applied  to  higher-priced 
garments  as  well  as  lower-priced  ones,  sewers  and 
stitchers  tend  to  be  used  only  for  the  most  expensive 
"hand  made*'  items. 

Service  Workers 

Requirements  lor  service  workers  ait!  expected  to 
increase  by  511  percent  from  1965  to  1975,  substantially 
faster  than  requirements  in  industry  as  a -whole.  All 
told,  job  requirements  in  this  group  will  rise  by  over 
200,000.  (Table  11-14.) 

Tfic  service, worker  group  is  composed  of  a large 
number  of  diverse  occupations,  the  main  categories 
being  private  household  workers;  protective  service 
workers  (firemen,  policemen,  guards,  etc) ; food  serv- 
ice workers  (rooks,  waiters,  bartenders,  etc,);  hospital 
workers  (attendants,  practical  nurses,  c<.c,);  janitors, 
charwomen  and  cleaners;  airline  stewardesses;  and 
beauty  operators  and  barbers. 


*The  continued  rise  in  service  worker  requirements 
can  be  attributed  mainly  to  population  growth,  urban- 
ization, and  higher  living  standards,  which  result  in  a 
demand  for  both  more  services  and  better  services. 
More  firemen  and  policemen  will  be  needed  as  urban- 
ization continues;  hospital  care  will  expand  as  popula- 
tion and  ability  to  pay  for  health  care  expand;  greater 
demand  for  food  service  and  personal  services  of  vari- 
ous kinds  will  follow  from  rising  income  levels  and  the 
tendency  for  increasing  u umbers  of  housewives  to  take 
jobs  outside  the  home. 

The  application  of  labor-saving  devices  to  service 
occupations  is  limited  by  the  person-to-person  nature 
of  the  work  and  has  not  been  a significant  limitation 
on  manpower  requirements.  But  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  generalization,  such  as  automatic  elevators, 
which  have  already  reduced  sharply  the  need  for  ele- 
vator operators;  laundromats  with  coin-operated  wash- 
ing machines  and  driers;  automatic  dry  cleaning  ma- 
chines, which  in  time  may  have  a significant  effect  on 
employment  in  dry  cleaning  establishments;  auto- 
matic vending  machines,  which  limit  somewhat  the 


Table  11-13.  Number  of  Jobs  in  Operative  Occupations,  New  York  State,  1965  and  1975 

(in  thousands) 


Occupation 

Number  of  jobs 

Change,  196}#} 

1965 

1975 

JVum&er 

Pctcen  t 

All  tipclittives  and  khidrttl  workers 

I.2fi0,8 

1,110.0 

+49.2 

+ 3.9 

'SlIwZiaI  transporutioo  and  public  utility  operatives 

280.1 

3132 

+ 33.7 

+ 12.0 

Drivers:  bus,  truck,  tractor 

l(»“.2 

192.3 

+25.1 

+ 15.0 

Deliverymen,  routciDcn,  cab  drivels 

Mil 

100.3 

+ H.4 

+ 12.0 

Rrakcmcn  and  switchmen,  railroad 

!>j0  ! 

8.11 

- 0.4 

- 4.4 

I’owr  station  operator* 

2.4 

23 

+ O.t 

+ 4.2 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 

0.6 

4.1 

- 2.5 

“37.9 

Asbestos  and  insulation  workers 

1,3 

J.4 

+ 0,1  | 

+ 7.7 

Sent]  skilled  metal-working  occupations 

110.1 

113,1 

+ 3.2 

+ 2.9 

Funiati-nic’n.  smcltm,  pourers  and  heatef* 

SjG 

3,5 

- 0.1 

- 2.8 

Welders  ami  flame  cutters 

MJ  IJ 

252 

+ 3.1 

+ 13.8 

Elect  roplatcr  lie!  pets 

1j6 

1.7 

- +.HU 

+ 6.3 

Machine  tool  operators,  metal-working,  class  B 

20.9 

18.4 

- 23 

“12.0 

Assemblers,  metal-working,  class  B 

44.9 

4“J> 

+ 2.1 

+ 4.7  ■ 

Inspectors,  metal-working,  class  £ 

16j6 

17.1 

+ 0.5 

+ 3 JO 

Semiskilled  occupation*  fo  textile*  and  apparel 

98.0  j 

| 81.7 

-16,3 

- 16.6 

Knitters,  loopcrs  and  toppers 

»j ft  I 

lm  [ 

! s.i 

- 0.5 

-13.0 

Weavers  aud^spi  niters,  textile 

20 

1.2 

- 0.8 

-40,0 

Sewers  and  stitchers,  manufacturing 

n?.4 

77.4 

-15.0 

-16,2 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

+ 

780.S 

808.8 

+ 283 

f 3.7 

Attendants,  auto  service  and  parking 

2?.l 

3l.fi 

+ 8.9 

+30.2 

I a undry  and^dry  cleaning  workers 

43.9 

45.3 

t-  1.4 

+ 3.2 

Meat  cutters,  excl.  meat  packing 

33-3 

! 37.9 

+ 4.6 

+ 13.8 

Mine  operatives  and  laborers  n.c.c. 

23 

2.3 

- 0.2 

- 8.0 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers  n.c.c 

077,9 

, 39 1,7 

+ 13.8 

+ 2.0 

Textiles  and  apparel 

* 1532 

125.3  i 

“27,9 

-18.2 

Metalworking 

ior.9 

170.7 

-k  17.8 

+ 11.0 

Miscellaneous  operatives 

3022 

380.7 

+23.9 

+ 6.6 

59 


Table  11-14.  Number  of  Jabs  in  Service  Occupations#  Near  York  State,  1965  and  1975 

(in  thousands) 


OctttpathM 

Number  of  jobs  | 

196S  | 

i Wf  1 

Number 

Prrreui 

All  btbmUh 

987.4 

1.198,4 

+211,0 

4 21.4 

Pi  ivaic  hooMjhold  woiliris 

162.3 

163.9 

+ 1-6 

4 1.6 

Protective  set  vice  wcokas 

100.1 

151,6 

+ 42.5 

430.6 

Fiftnicii,  fire  piotceiion 

190 

26.9 

+ 7,9 

441.6 

Guards  anil  watchmen 

39,0 

44.9 

+ 5,9 

415.1 

Policemen,  marshals  and  flic  tills 

51,1 

793 

+ 28.7 

456.2 

Waiters,  cooks  and  bartenders 

231.6 

311.6 

+ 60.0 

423.8 

Dai  tenders 

30.5 

34.7 

+ 4.2 

413.8 

Cooks,  cjrfrpt  private  household 

71.2 

ftG.5 

4,15.3 

421.5 

Counter  and  fountain  woikcrs 

44.8 

G3.L 

+ 18.3 

+40.8 

Wiii lei’s  and  waitresses 

105.1 

127.3 

+ 22.2 

+21.1 

Other  service  workers 

464.4 

571.3 

+ 106,9 

423.0 

Airline  stewards  and  stewardesses 

3.5 

5.9 

+ 2,4 

i +68jG 

Atlcndanu:  hospital  and  oilier  Instil  nitons 

06.9 

146.2 

+ 39.3 

+csi 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

35.5 

38.7 

+ 3.2 

i + 96 

janitors  and  sextons 

53.4 

50.4 

- 3.0 

' “ 5,6 

Nurses#  practical 

23.2 

37.2 

+ 14-6 

+66.3 

Service  workers  n.c.c. 

| 261.9 

292-9 

+ 31.6 

411,8 

-V oit1:  For  fimhcr  tioiiiiL  stt r appendix  lalik  £- 


growth  in  the  number  of  waiters  and  waitresses 
needed;  and  automatically  controlled  traffic  signals, 
which  will  reduce  the  need  for  traffic  officers. 

laborers#  Except  Farm 

Continued  mechanization  of  material  handling*  and 
moving  work  will  reduce  requirements  for  industrial 
laborers  by  approximately  5 percent— from  273,000  in 
1965  to  259,000  in  1975.  These  requirements  have  been 
falling  off  primarily  because  of  the  greater  use  of  con- 
veyors. fork-life  trucks,  cranes,  and  hoists  in  the  ma- 
terial-handling work  of  factories,  warehouses,  and 
height  terminals  and.  tlie  rise  of  excavating,  ditch- 
digging,  and  earth-moving  equipment  in  construction 
activity. 

Farmers  and  Farm  Laborers 

Despite  the  needs  of  a rising  population  for  food,  a 
steady  decline  in  t(xe  number  of  farmers  and  farm 
workers  for  over  fifty  years  has  resulted  from  the  appli- 
cation of  science  and  mechanization  to  agricultural 
production,  and  a related  increase  in  the  size  of  farms. 
This  decline  is  expected  .to  continue  during  the  next 
ten  years.  It  is  estimated  that  requirements  will  drop 
from  120,000  in  1965  to  87,000  in  1975,  a reduction  of 
over  27  percent. 

One  striking  change  is  the  reduced  demand  for 
temporary  harvest  workers  because  of  technological 
changes.  The  mechanical  bean  picker  has  already  had 
a marked  effect  on  migrant  labor  requirements.  It  is 
expected  that  mechanical  methods  of  harvesting  to- 
matoes and  cherries,  apples,  and  other  fruit  will  in 

time  displace  substantial  numbers  of  seasonal  workers. 

a + 
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OCCUPATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 
RESULTING  FROM  DEATH  AND  RETIREMENT 

Because  there  is  a need  to  replace  workers  who  die 
and  retire,  substantial  requirements  for  new  workers 
would  appear  even  if  the  economy  were  static.  The 
picture  of  manpower  requirements  presented  so  far  in 
this  chapter  therefore  is  incomplete;  in  terms  of  quan- 
ticy  (number  of  people  needed)  it  has  shown  only 
those  needs  that  result  from  industrial  change— indus- 
trial growth#  developing  technology  that  brings  about 
changes  in  methods  of  production  and  in  materials 
used,  and  so  on.  To  that  picture  should,  n^w  be  added 
requirements  for  replacing  workers  who  will  die  or 
will  retire  from  the  labor  force#  indudiug'persons^ho 
leave  because  of  illness  or  to  take  up  family  responsi- 
bilities. 

During  che  ten-year  period  from  1965  co  1975,  re- 
quirements because  of  death  and  retirement  are  ex- 
pected to  be  about  twice  as  great  as  those  due  to  in- 
dustrial change: 

1 ,<W94HX>— result  of  industrial  change 
. ' (-  14.4  percent  of  1995  jobs) 

2,094,600— result  of  death  and  retiftment 
{=  27.9  percent  of  1965  jobs) 

3,174jS0O— total  {“  42,5  percent  of  1966  jobs) 

As  table  11-15  shows#  deaths  and  retirements  ate 
creating  natively  many  vacancies  in  some  occupations 
and  relatively  few  in  others,' depending  primarily  on 
the  age  and  sex  composition  of  the  group.  Only  in  one 
major  occupation  category— professional,  technical, 
and  kindred  workers— is  the  expected  expansion  due  to 


Table  II.H.  lob  Requirements  Resulting  from  Death*  and  Retirements, 
Compared  With  These  Retailing  from  Industrial  Change, 

By  Occupation,  New  York  State,  1965-1975 

(in  thousands) 


□ 

retirements 

Industrial  change* 

Qcntf Hilton 

a ' 

Number 

fit  decode 

+ 

■ As  percent 
of  J965  fobs 

Change 
in  number 
of  jots 

At  percent 
of  1965 

fobs 

All  occupation* 

2,094.0 

27.9 

+ 1 4179,9 

+ 14^ 

PrufcttiuDak  tfth  nit  ills  ^iut  kindred  wmkers 

28J-7 

26.3 

+ 

323 .5 

+ 30.2 

Engineers,  technical 

' 15,4 

16.1 

1 + 

33.0 

+ 34,6 

Natural  scientists 

3*  ; 

15.4 

j + 

9.3 

+ 43.5 

Technicians,  except  medial  and  dental  „ 

J6.3 

11.3 

j + 

60.2 

+41.6 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

73,4  ■x 

34.3 

+ 

69.2 

+ 32.8 

Teachers 

80.1 

33.9 

+ 

55.6 

+23* 

Social  scientist* 

24 

27,6 

+ 

2.3  * 

■+26,4 

Other  professional,  technical!  and  kindred  workers 

so  .a 

25  jG 

+ 

93.9 

+26* 

Managers,  officials,  a ltd  proprietors 

221.8 

30.9 

+ 

63.5  , 

+ 8.8 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

470.2 

30jG  ; 

+ 

294.6 

+ 19.2 

Stenographers,  typists,  and  secretaries 

128.0 

33.2 

+ 

82.9  ’ 

+2IJS 

Office  machine  operators 

17.0 

263 

+ 

41^ 

+62.0 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  woikers 

324  jG 

30.0 

+ 

170.5 

+ 15.7 

Sales  workers 

I69.G 

29.4 

+ 

49* 

+ 8.6 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  anti  kindred  workers 

2103 

22,2 

+ B 

134.9 

+ 14.2 

Construction  qraftsmen 

51,7 

23.9  ; 

+ 

14* 

+ 6.9 

Foremen  n^c. 

31.7 

24.9  ; 

, + 

22.8 

+ 17.9  ’ 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

25.5 

19, a ; 

^ + 

1.! 

1 + 0.9 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

9.0  ' l 

19.5  ! 

- 

1.9 

- 4.1 

Transportation  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

t*.  ; 

15.4 

+ 

1.7 

+ 5* 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

54.1 

21,4  ■ * 

+ 

78.7 

' +31.1 

Other  craftsmen  anti  kindred  workers 

33,5 

23.1 

+ 

17.6 

+ J2.L 

Operative  and  kindred  workers 

283.7  ; 

22,3 

+ 

492 

+ 3.9 

Selected  transportation  and  public  utility  operatives 

■13.7 

15/)  ! 

+ 

33.7 

+ 12* 

Semiskilled  metal-working  occupation 

21* 

19* 

+ 

32 

+ 2.9 

Semiskilled  textile  and  appard  occupations 

29.1 

29.7 

- 

16* 

~1&6 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

189.0 

243 

+ 

28.6 

+ 3.7 

Service  workers 

367.3 

37.2 

+ 

211.0 

+21.4 

Private  household  workers 

83.9 

51.7 

+ 

1* 

+ t.0 

Protective  service  walkers 

26.3 

24.6 

+ 

42.5 

+39.0 

Waiters,  cooks*  and  harlcn<hTS 

795  ■ 

31.6 

+ 

60,0 

+ 23.8 

Other  service  workers 

177.1 

38.1 

+ 

106.9 

+23.0 

Laborer^  except  firm  am)  mine 

964) 

203 

■*T** 

13,9 

- 5.1 

Farmers  and  faint  laborers 

h 

34.0 

28.4 

— 

32.7 

-27.3 

* Net  tffttj  of  iiultrstrM  t'Xpynsien  and  contraction  an  number  ol  jobs  (1975  projection  minus  1955  cstfnuu.').  stated  first  as  an 
absolute  number  ami  then  as  a percent  of  the  1965  dumber  of  jobs. 

A tote:  For  further  detail,  see  appendix,  table  G. 
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industrial  change  estimated  to  exceed  the  number  of 
vacancies  created  by  deaths  and  retirements.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale*  the  expected  number  of  replace, 
ments  needed  because  of  death  and  retirement  is  no. 
ticably  higher  than  the  number  to  be  added  because 
of  industrial  thange  in  the  case  ol  the  managerial 
group,  of  sales  workers*  and  of  operatives.  As  for 
lafaorm  and  fanners*  while  the  number  of  their  jobs 
is  shrinking*  there  will  be  ehough  deaths  and  retire- 
ments during  the  decade  to  require  some  recruiting 
for  these  occupations. 

Individual  occupations  in  which  a high  concentre- 
tion  of  older  persons  indicates  an  unusually  high  rc- 
pla  ment  need  Indude  railroad  conductors  and  en- 
gineers, postmasters,  real  estate  agents,  private  house- 
hold workers,  janitors  and  sextons,  and  guards  and 
watchmen.  Since  women  have  higher  labor  force  separ- 
■ ation  rates  than  men,  the  occupations  of  librarian,  pro- 
fessional nurse,  practical  nurse,  and  teacher  have  re- 
placement needs  substantially  above  average.  (See 
table  "tin  the  appendix.) 

Note  the  dat^here  presented  are  estimates  of 
the  amb^i(pqf(M)s  who  will  become  permanently 
separated  from  the  labor  force,  whether  by  death  or  by 
retirement.  Many,  persons  withdraw  only  temporarily, 
and  will  return  to  the  labor  force  and  take  a job  later. 
A prime  example  is  a younger  woman  who  gives  up 
her  job  to  raise  a family  and  then  renews  her  paid 
work  in  her  late  thirties  or  in  her  forties*  after  her 
children  are  well  along  in  age.  Other  examples  include 
policemen,  firemen,  airplane  pilots,  and  airline  stew- 
ardesses whose  retirement  from  these  occupations  may 
come  at  a relatively  early  age  because  of  retirement 
policies.  To  the  extent  that  these  persons  take  other 
jobs  following  retirement,  they  are  excluded  from  the 


present  estimates  of  retirement  for  the  occupation. 

The  question  of  replacing  those  who  transfer  to 
another  occupation  is  taken  up  in  the  next  chapter, 
''Meeting  Manpower  Requirements." 

Table  11*16  shows  that*  when  the  effects  both  of 

death  and  retirement  ,and  of  industrial  change  are 
considered,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  new  openings  are 
in  clerical  occupations.  The  professional  and  technical 
group  accounts  for  the  next  highest  proportion  (19 
percent)  and  service  workers  for  the  third  highest— 
(18  percent) . The  craftsman  and  operative  groups 
each  amount  to  about  11  percent  of  the  total. 

EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT*  AND  VOCATIONAL 
PREPARATION  REQUIREMENTS  OF  JOBS 

Aside  horn  aptitudes,  interests,  and  other  personal 
characteristics  and  qualities  that  are  important  to  job 
performance,  different  occupations  and  occupation- 
levels  require  various  kinds  and  levels  of  knowledge 
and  skill  Given  the  capacity  to  learn  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  learn,  knowledge  and  skill  are  the  result  of 
what  is  learned,  both  in  and  out  of  school. 

Table  IM7  reproduces  from  the  third  edition  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  .Dictionary  of  Occupa- 
tional Titles  a H$t  of  things  people  learn  that  con- 
tribute to  ‘'General  Educational  Development"  (GED) 
useful  in  handling  work  at  4 given  level;  table  11*18 
gives  the  Dictionary's  list  of  types  of  "Specific  Voca- 
tional Preparation"  (SVP),  under  which  is  included 
everything  from  a short  demonstration  to  a new  em- 
ployee (group  1)  to  a long  apprenticeship  (group  7) 
or  an  even  longer  course  of  graduate  study  (group  8 
or  9) . A job  that  requires  a long  course  of  Specific 
Vocational  Preparation  (SVP)  may  in  some  cases  also 


Table  ILK*  Distribution  of  Jobs  to  be  Filled,  By  Occupation  Croup,  in  Now  York  State,  1965-197$ 

(in  thousands) 


Occupation 

Total 

Became  of 
industrial  change 

1 Because  of 
deaths  tiud  retirements 

Number  | 

Pt  reent 

Number  \ 

! Peteent 

Number  | 

Percent 

AH  occupation s 

3,1743 

100,0 

1,0793 

100.0 

2,094 j6 

ioo.o 

Professionals  technical  and  kindred  worker  i 

605.2 

19.1 

323.5 

29.9 

281.7 

13.4 

Managers  otirdakj  and  proprietors 

285  J 

9.0 

63.5 

6.9 

2213 

106 

Clerical  and  kindred  worker* 

764.8 

24.1 

294.6 

273 

4709 

223 

Sales  workers 

219.4 

6.9 

49.8 

4.6 

169.6 

S.t 

Craftsmen,  foremen*  and  kindred  workers 

34  52 

L<W> 

134.9 

12.5 

2103 

to.o 

Operatives  arid  workers 

S3  2.9 

10,5  ‘ 

49.2 

4.6 

2S3.7 

t3.5 

Service  worker* 

378.3 

’ 18.2  _ 

2tlJ0 

t93 

367.3 

17j6 

farmers  aitd'hirm  Laborers 

13 

‘ A 

-32,7 

- 3 .0 

34.0 

16 

laborers.  except  farm  aitd  mine 

42.1 

t.3 

~ 139 

- 13 

56.0 

8.7 

* L«s  than  0.05  of  a percent. 
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Tobb  11-17,  General  Educational  Duvulopmunt  (GED) 


Lev*  l 


f 


Reasoning  Development 


Apply  principles'  of  logical  or  tdemific 
thinking  td  a wide  range  Of  intellectual 
J and  ^rutbal.pcobkina,  Deal'with  non. 
' 1 verbal ' lytabolisii  {bmn]»i  identiGc 
equation*,  graphs,  musical  notes,  etc) 
in  its  mot*  difficult  phases-  Deal  with 
a variety  .of  abstract  and  concrete  wi<' 
a Wet,  Apprehend  the ..  most  - abstruse 
chases  of  concept*. 

" *■ 

If  principles  of  logical  or  scientific 
thinking  to  .define  problems,  collect 
data,  establish  bets,  and  dram  valid 
contusions.  Interpret  • an  extensive 
variety  of  technical  * instruction*,  in 
bodks,  marina  1*,  and  mathpidaUcal.  or 
diagrarngtatie ' form.  Deal  with  several 
abstract  and  concrete  variables. 

Apply  principles  of  rational  systems*  to 
- solve  practical  problems  and.  deal  with 
a variety  of  concrete  variables  its  situa- 
tions where  only  limited  standardiza- 
tion exists.  Interpret  a variety  of  insttuc, 
done  furnished  in  written,  oral,  dia- 
, 'gramma lie,  or  schedule  form. 


Apply  common  sense  understanding  to 
carry  out  Inatrinctfatta  furnished  in  writ- 
ten, oral,  or  diagrammatic  form.  Deal 
with  problems  involving  several  con- 
crete variables  in  or  Ira  standardized 
situations. 


Apply  farnmoo  sense  understanding  to 
carry  out  detailed  but  un  involved  writ, 
ten  or  oral  Instruction.  Deal  with  prob- 
lems involving  a lew  concrete  variables 
in  or  from  standardised  situation*. 


Apply  common  sense  understanding  to 
cany  out  simple  one-  or  two-step  In- 
structions. Deal  with  standardized  situ- 
ations with  Occasional  or  no  variables 
In  or  from  these  ritua clone  encountered 
on  Uw  job. 


Mathematical  development. 


Apply  knowledge  of  ad  vanced  math' 
ematkat  and  statldka]  techniques 
such  os  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  factor  analysis;  arid  prob- 
ability dettttninttiMi  or  work 
with  a wide  variety*,  of  theoretical 
„ mathematical  concept*  and  make 
original  applications  of  Ota  the  - 
- metical  prqredures,  as  in  empir- 
ical and  differential  equations. 


Perform  ordinary  arithmetic,  alge- 
braic, and  geometric  procedures 
in  standard,  practical  applica- 
tions. 


Make  arithmetic  calculations  involv- 
ing fractions,  decimals  and  per- 
centages. 


Use  arithmetic  to  add-  Subtract, 
multiply,  and  divide  whole  num- 
bers. 


Perform  simple  addition  and  sub- 
traction, reading  and  Copying  of 
figures,  or  counting  and  record- 
ing. 


^Language,  developing  n t 


Comprehension  and  expression  of  s level  to 
—Report,, write,  or  edit  articles  for  such 
publications  as  newspapers,  magazines! 
and  technical  or  scientific,  journals. 
Prepare  arid  draw  dp  deeds.  leases, 
wills,  mortgage*,- and  contracts. 
—Prepare  and.  deliver  lectures  on  poli- 
tics, eoonomiei,  education,  or  science. 
—Interview,  Counsel,  or  advise  such 
people  as  students,  clients,  or  patients. 
1 in  fufch  matters  as  welfare  eligibility, 
vocational  rehabilitation,-  mental  hy- 

Siite,  or  marital  relations 
aluate  engineering  technical  data  to 
design  buildings  ana  bridges. 


Comprehension  and  expression  of  a level  to 
—Transcribe  dictation,  make  appoint- 
ments for~  executive  and  handle  his 
personal  mail,  interview  and  screen 
people  wishing  to  speak  to  him.  and 
write  routine  correspondence  on  own 
initiative. 

—Interview  job  applicants  to  determine 
Worif  best  suited  for  their  abilities 
and  experience,  and  contact  employers 
to  Interest  them  in  services  of  agency. 
—Interpret  technical  manuals  as  well  as 
drawings  and  specifications.  such  as 
layouts,  blueprints,  and  schematics. 

Comprehension  and  expression  of  a level  to 
—tile,  post,  and  mail  such  material  as 
forms,  checks,  receipts,  and  bills 
—Copy  data  from  one  record  to  another, 
fill  in  report  forms,  and  type  all  work 
. from  rough' draft  or  corrected  copy. 
—Interview  member*  of  household  to 
obtain  such  information  as  age,  occupa- 
tion, and  number  of  children,  to  be 
used  2i  data  for  surveys,  or  economic 
studies. 

—Guide  people  on  tour*  through  his- 
trial  or  public  buildings,  describing 
such  features  a*  sue,  value,  and  points 
of  interest 

Comprehension  and  expression  of  a level  to 
—Learn  job  duties  from  oral  instruc. 

cions  or  demonstration. 

—Write  identifying  information,  such  ac 
name  and  address  of  customer,  weight, 
number,  or  type  of  product,  on  tags. 
Or  slips. 

—Request  orally,  or  in  writing,  such 
supplies  as  linen,  wap,  or  work  ma- 
terials. 


1 Examples  of  “principle*  of  rational  systems"  are;  Bookkeeping  internal  com  bunion  engines,  electric  wiring  systems,  house  building, 
nursing,  ana  management,  ship  sailing. 
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require  the  highest  degree  of  General  Educational 
Development.  Jevel  6.  (Sec  table  11-19.) 

Expert  occupational  analysts  have  used  these  six 
GED  levels  and  nine  SVP  levels  to  classify  jobs  that 
are  described  in  the  Dictionary  according  to  prepara- 
tion needed,  and  most  of  these  classifications  will  be 
found  in  the  Dictionaiy. 

Applylng  these  classifications  to  the  projections  re- 
ferred to  earlier  in  this  chapter  yields  a rough  index 
of  die  knowledge  and  skill  charat ter istics.  of  existing 
and  projected  jobs.  The  classifications  'of  about  200 
occupations  are  set  forth  in  table  II-20.\ 

If  jobs  are  divided  into  lower-skill  and  higher-skill 
by  classifying  as  higher.skill  (I)  those  with5 a GED 
level  of  4 or  more  and  (2)  those  at  GED  level  3 with 
an  SyP  rating  of  G or  more,  then  the  higher-skill  jobs 
account,  in  1965,  for  half  of  the  jobs  (49.6  percent) . In 
1975,  according  to  the  projections,  the  higher-skill 
jobs  will  account  for  a slightly  higher  proportion  of 
the  total  {51  percent).  Of  the  total  number  of  jobs 
to  be  filled  during  the  J 965*75  decade,  over  53  per, 
cent  fall  into  the  higher.skill  category. 


All  }obt 

Lon'tTtskill 

Jobs  in  1065 

100.0 

' 40.6 

50.4 

Joh*  in  1975 

100.0 

51.0 

HDjO 

Jobs  in  be  filled 
1965-75 

100.0 

53.4 

46.6 

It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  draw  the  line 
between  lower.skill  and  higher.skill  jobs  at  some  other 
point.  It  is  apparent  from  table  II-19,  however,  that ' 
difference  between  1965  and  1975  changes  little  if  the 
line  is  shifted  tip  or  down  a few  steps. 

No  change  at  all  is  projected  in  the  importance  of 
the  largest  single  group  of  occupations  shown  in  the 
table— those  with  GED  level  3 and  SVP  level  3.  This 
group— which  includes  sales  clerks,  rypists,  office  clerks, 
and  service  workers  of  various  kinds— comes  out  at 
around  23  percent  of  all  jobs  in  both  1965  and  1975; 
similarly,  it  accounts  for  22  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber oi  jobs  to  be  filled  during  the  decade. 

The  largest  relative  change  is  the  downward  shift 
in  the  proportion  of  the  total  represented  by  the  low-  ' 
est  level  of  jobs  {GED  level  2)  from  15.5  percent, of  _ 
rhe  total  in  1965  to  13.5  percent  in  1975.  The  highest- 
level  jobs  (GED  5 and  6)  shifted  from  17.7  percent 
to  19.0  percent. 

+ 

RELATION  OF  "EMPLOYED  RESIDENTS"  TO  "JOBS" 

To  find  the  number  of  jobs  in  N$w  York  State;  one 
can  start  with  the  number  of  employed  persons  living 

' / 

’ .Sonur  of  dir  occupations  included  In  due  projections  embrace 
more  limn  one  occupation  for  which  the  Dictionary  of  Occttpa . 
tioiial  Tiltrt  give*  it  GED  an(l  SVP  designation.  Generally 
speaking,'  in'  inch  instances  table  IT.20  nset,1  the  designation 
given  In  die  Dictionary  to  the  one  with  tto.tergrtt  number  of 
u i,i  km  si,  Vmler  the  Dictionary's  procedure,  tide  final  GED  level 
Jtssjgjk'ri  was  (her  highest  of  the  idree  scale  ratings  {reasoning, 
lnadirmaticsi  ami  language  skills) . ' 


TabU  IMS. 

Specific  Vocational  Preparation  (SVP) 

The  amount  of  time  required  to  learn  tire  techniques, 
acquire  information,  and  develop  the  facility  needed 
for  average  performance  in  a specific  job- worker  sit. 

■uation. 

This  training  may  be  acquired  in  a school,  wo{k,  mili. 
tary,  institutional,  or  a vocational  environment.  It  does 
not  include  orientation  training  required  of  even 
every  fully  qualified  worker  to  become1  accustomed  to 
the  special  conditions  of  any  new  job.  Specific  voca- 
tional training  include^  training  given  in  any  of  the 
following  circumstances:  . - - 

. a.  Vocational  education  (such  as  high  ^school  > 

commercialorshop  training,  technical  school, 

.art  school,  and  that  part  of  college  training.  * . 

whiclj  is  organ i.  .d  around  a specific  voca. 
tional objective) ; * , 

b.  - Apprentice  training  (for  apprenticeabje  jobs 
only) ' 

c-  In-plant  training  (given  by  an  employer  in. 

* ihe  .form  of  organized  dassrpom  study) ; . t‘  • 
d-  On  the-job  training  (serving  as  learner  ‘ or , 

’trainee  on  the  job  under  the  instruction  of  , 
a qualified  worker) ; } 

■ e.  Essential  experience  in  other  jobs  (serving  in  / 

. less  responsible  jqbs  which  lead  tp  the  higher  ^ 1 *' 

grade  job  or  serving*  in  other  jots  which 
qualify) ..  ^ ^ 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  various  levels 

of  specific  vocational  pi^paratiop.  , ' 1 ' 

+ ' 

Level  "riffic  * ’ ■ , 

. t Short  demonstration  only,  , ■' * 

2 Anything  beyond  short  demonstration  tip  lo  arid 

including  SO  days.  ^ 

3 Oyer  So  days  Updo  and  Including  3 months. 

4 Over  3 months  up  lo  and  including  0 months. 

5 Over  fi  months  up  to  and  tndmti.bg  ] year,  . 

6 Over  ! year  up  lo  and  including  $ years;,.*  . , 

7 Over  2 years  up  to  and  including  4 years,  ^ 

‘8  -Over  4 years,  up  to  and  Including  -10  years.  ' 

9'  Over  10 yean.  ...  ’■  * - 

in  the  State,  but  one  their  ha£  t&adfl  a good  many  jobs 
held  by  persons  who  live  otitrfde  the  State  but  com' 
mute  in  (minus  th^  reverse  commuters)  . (Table  II. 21.)  ■- 
Then  theft  are  the  people  who  hold  two  or  three  „ 
jobs  (often  part-time).  Such  a person,  has  been  counted ..  * , 

once 'In  the  employed-residents  figure.  Now  bis  second 
job  (and  third  job,  if  lie  has  one)  ihust.be  added  in, 
to  make  up  Lhe  complete  job-count.  . < 1 

Finally,  persons  who  are  temporarily  off  .the  payroll  ' 

—because  of  an  itnpaid  vacation,  an  'illness  during 

which  .their  pay  does  not  continue,  or  a strike— are 

+1-  + , * f ^ 

counted  as  part  of  the  number  of  employed  persons 
living  in  the  State.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  exclude 
their  jobs  from  the  job-count.  , ' 


*1 
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Table  11*19* 


Dlitribvtion  of  Jobs  to  bo  Filled,  By  Level  of  General  Educational  Development  (GED) 
and  Specific  Vocational  Preparation  (SVP),  New  York  Slate,  1965-197$ 


(in  thousands} 


Leitrl  of  GED  and  SVP  ret} aired 

Humber  of  pbi 

j 965  [ JP7* 

To  in/  /o&a  to  be 

fitted , iSVi.1971  * 

1 1 

Number  ] 

| Percent 

Number 

| Percent 

i Number 

j * Ptrrtxt 

All  educational  (GED)  levels  combined 

7300.0 

100.0 

8,579.9 

100.0 

3,174.5 

1 00,0 

SVP  group  8:  4 years  to  IQ  years 

502.2 

6.7 

602.8 

7.0 

219.7 

6,9 

SVP  group  7:  2 years  to  4 years 

1 .TOGXJ 

23.C 

2,124.8 

24.8 

821.9 

25,9 

SVP  group  6:  1 year  to  2 years 

' i,mi 

17.4 

. l", 487.4 

17.3 

598.5 

16.9 

SVP  group  5:  6 months  to  1 year 

4233 

5.7 

ms 

5.6 

163.1 

5.1 

SVP  group  4;  3 months  to  6 month* 

527.4 

7ft 

M4-2  ! 

75 

2630 

8.3 

SVP  group  3:  30<lays  to  3 months 

2,169.0 

29  j(> 

2,420.4 

28.3 

8296  - 

26.1 

SVp  group  2:  short  demonstration  to  30  days 

^27.5 

7.0 

500.0 

65 

236,8 

■%  Mf 

! nj 

SVP  group  I;  short  demonstration  only 

273.1 

36 

259.0 

3.0  ‘ ; 

41.9 

r,3 

Educational  (GED)  level  6,  total 

252.1 

3,4 

322.3 

3.8 

132.0 

4.2 

SVP  group  8 

249.0 

3.3 

317.3 

3.7 

129.8 

4.1 

SVP  group  7 

4.1 

0.1 

5.0 

0.1 

E.2 

0,1 

Educational  (GED)  level  5,  total 

1 ,070.2 

145 

1,299.0 

J5.2 

528.8 

166 

. ' SVP  groups 

1363 

„ 1.8 

168.8 

2.0  ■ 

V 63.6 

2.0 

, SVP  group  7 

786.7 

105 

'969.5 

11.3 

" ^4039 

12.7 

SVP  groupS 

147.0 

2.0 

160.7 

1.9 

61.3 

1,9 

Educational  (GED)  level  4,  total 

2363.6 

27.4 

2578.9 

27.7 

903,9 

28,$ 

, SVP  groups 

97.9 

^.3 

95.4 

1.1 

205 

06 

SVPr’group  7 

796.3 

lQ.n 

949.4 

11  1 

340.1 

10,7 

’ SVP  group  6 ' ' *■  ' 

l.0?5.9 

* 13,6 

1 ,169.8 

' 13.6 

485.3 

15.3  ‘ 

SVP  group  3 

(toi 

.0.8 

74.9 

0.9 

20,7 

, 09 

SVP  gtonp4  v .**• 

83.2 

'1.1 

. ’ r»9.4 

1.0  | 

235 

0.9 

Educational  (GED)  level  3,  total 

23533 

39.4 

3,422.8  ' 

SOS 

1565.1  ‘ 

39.9 

SVP  group  S' 

19.8  . 

0.3 

21.3 

0.2  ! 

5.8 

0.2 

* SVp  group  7 ' 

1 1, 

2.4 

200.9 

25 

75.7 

2.4 

SVP  group  6 . 

' A 32.2 

1.8 

156.9 

i.8  ' 

51.9 

1j6 

SVPgtfOMpS 

m2  — ■ 

4.9 

406.4 

4,7 

133.4 

4.2 

SVP  group  4 

306.7. 

5.3 

508.5 

:,a 

223.1 

7j0 

SVPgrwpS  , 

1,750.4 

23.4 

2 3.4 

7418.0 

* 22.4 

SVP  group  2 

95,5 

1.3 

■ 13&.7 

15 

67  2 

21 

Educational  (GED)  level  2.  total 

1,169.3 

\ 15.5 

3,156.9 

13.5 

344.7 

10.9 

SVP  group  4 

45.5 

0.6 

465 

0.5 

,M.6 

* 0.4 

SVP  group  3 

4102 

56 

422.3 

4.9 

121,6 

/ '3,8 

SVP  group  2 

4320  * , 

5.8 

. 4295  *. 

5.1 

1696 

V 5.4 

SVP  group  1 

* 273.1 

| 3.6 

250X1  - 

; * 3.6 

1 

41X1 

1,3 

184 


Table  11-30.  Job*  Classified  By  Level  of  General  Educational  Development  (GED) 
and  Semitic  Vocational  Preparation  ($VP) 


oed  srr 


Occupation 


GED 


Architects 
Clergymen 
Dentists 

Engineers,  aeronautical 
Engineers,  chemical 
Engineers,  electrical 
Engineers,  mechanical 
Engineers,  metallurgical 
Other  engineers,  technical 
Lawyers  and  judges 
Natural  scientists 
Osteopaths 

Physicians  and  surgeons 
Psychologists 
Teachers,  college 

Economists 
Other  social  scientists 

Accountants  and  auditors 
Credit  men 

Engineers,  civil 

Engineers,  mining 
Insurance  adjuster* 

Musicians 
Veterinarians 

Artists,  musician*,  authors,  and  actors 
Chiropractors  and  therapists 
Data  processing  and  programming  specialists 
Designers,  except  design  draftsmen 
Draftsmen  *- 

Engineers,  industrial  ’ 

Librarians  ^ 

Optometrists  / '■ 

Personnel  and  labor  relations  worker*  '■ 
Pharmacists 

Social  and  welfare  workers 
Statisticians  and  actuaries 
Structural  design  technicians  and  related 
specialists 
Teachers,  secondary 

Teachers,  n.ex. 

Technical  writing  ttchskhni 
CM!  engineering  and  construction  technicians 
Electronic  engineering  technicians 
Industrial  engineering  technicians 
Mathematics  technicians 
Phyridal  science  technician* 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers  n.ex. 
Other  manager*,  official*,  and  proprietors  axe. 
(except  netail  trade) 

Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 
Reporters 

Safety  and  sanitation  inspectors  and  related 
specialists 


r- 


svp 


Occupations 


Teachers,  elementary 
Mechanical  engineering  technicians 

Carpenters 

Compositors  and  typesetters 
Engraven,  except  photoengravers 
Lithographers 

Patternmakers,  metal  and  wood 

Stereotypers 

Watchmakers 

Airway  tower  specialist*  and  Right  dispatchers 
Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  hammermen 
Boilermakers 

Broadcasting,  motion  picture  end  recrrdh^ 
studio  specialists 
Conductors,  railroad 
Dancer* 

Dietitians  and  nutritionists 
Electricians 
ElectropJateTS 
Foremen  nxc, 

Heat  treaters,  and  annealers 
Jewelers  , 

linemen  and  servicemen  (public  utilities) 
Locomotive  engineers  and  ntemeit 
Loom  fixers 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 
Millwright* 

Moldcrt.  metal  (except  roremakers)  ( 

Nurse*,  professional  and  student 

Ship  officers,  pilots,  engineers 

Photographers 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

Postmasters  and  assistant  postmasters 

Power  plant  operator* 

Pressmen  and  plate  printer* 

Purchasing  agent* 

Radio  operators 

Salei  and  sendee  technician* 

Skilled  machine  workers 
Stationary  engineer* 

Electrical  engineering  technicians 
Technical  illustrator* 

Tinsmith* 

Toolmaker*  and  diemakm 
Upholsterer*  - 

Attendant*,  physicians’  and  dentist*’  office 

Bookkeeper*,  hand 

Cabinetmaker* 

Computer  operator* 

Cranemen 
Entertainers  n.ex. 

Farmer* 

Hairdressers  and  cosmetologist* 

Housekrejsett  and  stewards 
Insurance  agents  and  broket* 
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Table  11.20 


{continued) 


rp\ 


Offliptitimli 

M Lllcr  s. 

Real  t'5.T 1 1 c agrnttand  brokers 
Stwmrit’s 

¥.la  N<mir<  luitk  jI  t^huu  iaus 
Tn  Imutai**;.  mcdit,tl  and  tlcnLiE 
Other  managers,  oflidiik  a,.d  ptoprietprs  h i t, 
(retail) 

Otluri  Sales  workers  n e_r. 

Bank  idlers 

Bookkeeping  imuhlne  opci*ttors 
Payroll  and  linker  ping  clerks 
Product  testing  and  inSpef 'Ljn  specialists 

Adeeming  derks 
Postal  dorks 

Anikina  Wins  and  ^rm<4  anil  lik  jivtlet* 

Electrotypes 

PliptoeingraYris 

Bakers 

It  I Liters  and  ponder  me  li 
tiu  ichors 

Cooks,  except  private  household 
Glaziers 

Painter  anti  paper  haugera 
Plasterers 

Rollers  and  roll  ha/ids 
Roofers  and  slaim 
Structural  metalworker* 

Asbestos  ami  insulation  worker* 

Assemblers,  metalworking,  class  A 
.ithlctH 

Cemo  i ind  concrete  finishers 
Fitemen,  fire  protection 
Inspeetoi  *-  metalworking.  dass  R 
Opitrians  arft  'ms  grinders 
Welders  anBlitne  emtert 
Craftsmen  ale  Kindred  workers,  ire.t. 


Gfth  W P 


Baiters 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerk* 

Stock  deik; 

Di&pntdicrs  and  starters 
Drivers*  bus 

Excavating,  grading  machine  operatives 

Fumncrnun,  si  fellers,  and  poums 

lltaici*,  metal 

Inspectors,  log  and  hmht  r 

Inspectors,  other 

Receptionists 

Stenographer  i 

Tabulator  opfrato^ 

Weavers,  textile 

Opera  live*  n.e^  (manufacture  of  foot!,  paper, 
snd  trat^poration  equipment) 

Am-nt"  ’ t,  hospital  and  other  institutions 
Billing  machine  operators 


Qn-fiptitioris 


Brakt  mcn  arid  switchmen  (railroad) 
Duplicating  machine  operators 
key  punchers 

Machine  tool  operators*  metalwork,  tlass  II 
Mine  operatives  and  laborers  nFe,c. 

Patrolmen 
Practical  nurse* 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 
Sewers  *nd  stitcher* 

Operative*  ji<cjc,  (manufacture  of  thcmkaK 
plastic*.  rubber,  wood  products,  urn) 
nonelectrical  machinery) 

Airline  stewards  and  stewardesses 
Attendants,  amp  service 
Bai  tender* 

Calculating  and  other  olBte  mar  hint  operator 
Fit  clerks 
Retan  silk1*  tlcrk* 

Other  clerical  anti  kindred  workers 
l.kli  very  men,  romcmen,  rail  drivu^ 

Drii  .ts,  track  qnd  tractor 
Janitors  and  sextons 
h^il  carries 
Telephone  operators 
rypi%t* 

WafFcr*  and  waitresses 
Otb?r  service  workers 
Operatives  n.e.e,  (non man ufart tiring) 

£ ! Cashiers 
Tickcl  agenti. 

Watchmen,  doorkeeper*  and  bridge  tenders 
Spinners,  textile 

Opcralivci  nejc,  (primary  metal  Industries) 

Counter  am!  Fount  * work^n 
Guards 

'‘ttchtn  workers 
Knitters,  toop^s  and  toppers 
Operatives  iu:.c,  manufacture  of  textile, 
apparel,  slone-elay  gia^i  ; oducts,  clcctritul 
machinery  and  supplies,  and  miscellaneous 
manufacturing) 

Assemblers,  metalworking,  chit  B 
Attendants,  parking 
Chambermaids 
Charwomen  and  deanera 
Elcrtroplatcr  helpers 
Efevaror  operators 
Farm  laborers 

Lautidty  JL  dry  cleat  :ng  operatives 
Messengers 
Porters 

J : i|vjte  hrmfrfiolri  wjik-rs 
I yborurs  exrppi 


J.8G 


Table  11-21 . Reconciliation  of  Labor  Force  and  Number  of  Jobs, 
New  York  State,  i960,  1965,  1970,  and  1975 

fin  thousands) 


j 

j /0A5  j 

1970  j 

1971 

1 Nniiinsni m iniM]  civilian  pnpLalLn ion,  1-1  and  me i 

iLMnl 

12  812  1 

13.610  ! 

1 1 1 .l)lHI 

IL  ( joii.iu  l.duu  Umv.  M mil 

7-!DH 

7.lrti 

8.010  ; 

A,  KiMiknE  {-mptinrd 

Win 

rj37 

7.692 

K.IH3 

If.  Liumplovid 

wa 

314 

318 

311 

K.itf  of  mufQplmnifttt  f pel  cent  fl-fi  is  of  !T) 

Tf.O 

41} 

4.0 

1 0 

in.  liPNl  number  of  jobs 

; 7 ,300 

8,077 

R.r.wi 

A.  N^nagiir  Lilmral  jnbs 

7 joa 

7,380 

7,98? 

8,300 

1.  Wage  si-ui  sn  1 jii y.  tvorkefs 

fiJS2 

6,301)  ' 

7.0&4 

7, 386 

2,  .vdf- employed  [lersuns,  unpaid  famil)  w outers* 
and  donifsiks 

9520 

874 

003 

911 

\\.  Agiiuiliin  j!  jolis 

m 

i yo 

90 

80 

IV,  Ddfinncc  In 'tn< vn  fl-A  a ml  U! 

303 

m 

395 

A.  \ei  mtmhrr  ol  lommuiera  Into  Suite 

U4 

144 

HO 

Jf.  Muliiplr  job  holdcis*  minus  persons  with  a job 
hnl  mil  being  pa.it!1 

1211 

1 

219 

r 

239 

'MO 

> Pusimn  with  ,i  job  hut  not  on  the-  payroll  dining  i!u  iw  k buausv  they  were  skk,  on  tuition,  m on  strike  arc  toitmc.l  among 
i hr  res  Mem  employ  «1  <11 -A),  but  not  among  the  wage  - ■ a’aiy  wgiltcn  (I1J-A  1). 


Table  Job  Vacancies  and  Vacancy  Rates  io  the  Rochester  and  New  York  City  Areas 


Harhfitfr  area* 


cYrie  York  City  area* 


rspuHoi  gp fJirp 

j Wvwbt'r  j 

Ratt'’ 

Number 

H&u* 

AIL  lucujMliims 

8.4  30  j 

3J 

80710 

1.9 

LbuieftiotiuL  lui liniin.l , and  kitulird  ivoi lifts 

2.;  50 

4.7 

21,910 

4.5 

Mdiugi  i s,  ,3lfttiaLsH  and  proprietors  i 

160 

IS 

810 

0^ 

Ch-iuat  uin3  kindled  wmki'is 

1 .021) 

1.9 

15,420 

l.H 

Sales  vroikers 

530 

2.7 

l.&JO 

0.6 

-t ni f liriliL- ri,  foutmLnr  uud  kiinlifti  woiLilia 

1^00 

17 

7,560"  . 

I.Ifl 

t^jfulbis  ant^  k indu'd  wfj]kcrA 

j 1.300 

2.2 

M, m 

1.8 

Servkc  workers 

710 

3.0 

11440 

26 

Ldinrm.  f\ahpt  fa  mi  ;md  mini' 

640 

7.7 

4,800 

2.8 

I \lumur  tnuni}.  \und>uT  of  taniNtk'St  aur^i:  of  Ffbu.ary*  May,  jjuI  August  I9t~_  from  National  Industrial  ConfcrciKL  Roaid, 

fob  Ctmmrit1  ( 11X17),  a report  !Hy  Tolin’C,  Myers  and  lid  n id  Crcmn€r»  Based  on  field  jijtcrvk-ivs, 

II  NtW  Yuik  City  Mtii^puliLan  aicar  Number  of  vacancies  in  April  I OfiGn  from  unpublished  sLtuly  by  New  York  State  Department 
nf  I jhm , HitiMMii  of  l.mpluvuiinL  Bjseil  on  muiL  quest  imirji  nr.  Survey  excluded  farmers,  farm  lahmrer^  selfemploycd  persons,  pa  i- 
5 hi  it1  liouH  huhl  woikiis,  -i i id  unpaid  family  worker  xdso  voluntary  nonprofit  hospilats  anti  private  nonprofit  educational  and 

r iVmm  ipf  jtl  jnb>  in  Hu  occupation  group,  Calculated  Ijy  New  Yoik  State  DcpaHmciU  of  Labor,  Division  o!  Research  and  SLaLibLiis. 
11  I ;n  \\h  \uik  coni  i ge  of  vacant  its  in  die  tiafLsmrn  gimip  w*i&  smritivhat  incomplete  i-specially  hi  the3  cTmstruttiim  tudis. 


a 


IS 


Af'cr  ail  (hc^c  adjustments.  the  number  of  jobs 
(item  111  in  table  ll-Ei)  will  then  be  found  to  be  about 
5 percent  grcatci  than  the  number  of  employed  resi- 
dents (dent  II- A)  x 

Tlic  estimate  oL  jobs  takes  in  all  jobs  in  die  State 
(full-time  and  pat  Mime),  whether  held  by  persons 
receiving  a wage  or  salary  or  by  a self-employed  person 
or  i>y  an  unpaid  family  worker.  It  includes  faFm  jobs 
in  any  of  these  categories,  and  the  jobs  of  domestic 
workers.  As  set  don  111  of  the  table  suggests,  bade  job 
statistics  customarily  are  compiled  separately  lor  the 
jobs  of: 

Nona#  it  idiural  wage  and  salary  voikers 
Nona# iai Rural  self-employed  and  unpaid  fami- 
ly workers,  and  domestics 
Agricultural  jobs  (hired  workers;  self-employed; 
unpaid  family  workers) 

TH  jobs  reflected  by  the  first  of  these  three  cate- 
gories— non  agricultural  wage  and  salaiy  worker— con- 
stituted 85.1  percent  of  all  jobs  in  196b,  Between  1960 
and  1965  the  other  two  caiegoifes  declined  in  num- 
ber; but  total  jobs  rose,  bee  use  of  the  increase  in  nou- 
agticulinral  wage  and  salury  workers--their  share  of 
the  total  wjis  86.7  percent  in  I%5.  Their  number  will 
continue  to  increase;  they  should  account  for  fJfL-1  per- 
cent of  all  jobs  in  1975, 

In  1965  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  863,000 
more  jobs  in  the  State  than  there  were  employed  resi- 
dents, About  GO  percent  of  this  difference  represents 
multiple  job  bolding  (minus  people  temporarily  away 
fi«m  their  work  but  not  being  paid) . The  rest  of  the 
difference  reflects  the  fact  that  there  are  more  persons 
with  jobs  in  the  State  who  live  outside  it  than  there  are 
Siitte  residents  who  1 >rk  elsewhere;  it  was  assumed  in 
the  projections  that  net  in-commutation  w Id  remain 
almost  constant  in  the  1965-75  period 

JOB  VACANCIES 

A complete  picture  of  job  ojienings  tube  fi  lied  dur- 
ing the  1965-75 ^period  will  include,  in  addition  to 
openings  resulting  horn  industrial  change  and  deaths 
and  retirements,  the  number  of  vacant  jobs— jobs  that 
have  not  been  ft) leu  because  of  the  unavailability  of 
cpialificd  workers, 

Tlu  vacancy  rate  varies  substantially  among  occu- 
pations, It  also  varies  among  employers,  for  the  same 
kind  of  job;  it  will  tend  to  be  lower  in  an  establish- 
ment that  has  relatively  attractive  wages  and  other 
terms  of  employment  ar,..  is  located  in  a section  of 
town  neat  a supply  of  qualified  workers. 

Acute  it.. inpower  .shortages  exist  in  some  instances. 
For  example,  hi  the  mid-1960s  the  Slate  of  New  York 
as  an  employer  had  thousands  ol  vacant ies  in  profes- 
sional, atlininisttativc,  and  technical  occupations,  in- 
cluding mathematicians,  actuaries  and  statisticians, 
tleniisls,  din  tors,  nurses,  and  medical  technician  , char- 
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apt sts;  psychiatrists  and  |ssytht>|ogisis;  social  workers; 
civil  engineers  and  civil  engineering  tic  huii  fans;  econ 
omisis;  librarians;  journalists;  cdiicaiinnal  and  train- 
ing specialists  of  various  kinds.  Vacancy  rates  in  some 
of  these  occupations  were  20  jjerieiit  or  more. 

l.r’e  do  not  know  the  magnitude  of  the  job-vacancy 
problem  ill  the  ctouoniy  of  New  'l  ink  Slate  as  a whole 
in  the  mid- 1960V  However,  the  ustilis  ol  two  stuveys 
— otic  in  tlic  Rochester  area  (Monioc  Gunny)  and  one 
in  the  New  Voik  'Iciropolium  area  (New  York  City 
and  Nassau,  Suffolk,  West  dies  ter,  and  Rockland  Coun- 
ties) “are  to  some  extent  indicative. 

The  New  Yoik  area  survey  w;is  made  in  April  ]%6, 
whf  n the  unemployment  rale  in  the  area  was  1.7  |x:r- 
ccnt  and  in  the  State  as  a whole  1,1  [xiccnt.  This  sin- 
vcy,  which  was  conducted  by  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Labor's  D‘  ision  of  1-Lmploymcm,  found 
about  80.006  vacant  its  among  some  -[,3(10.000  positions. 
This  amounted  to  a vacancy  laic  id  aliout  2 percent. 
(See  table  11*22.) 

The  Rochester  (Monroe  County)  suivey,  made  b»r 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Ikiaid,  reported 
about  8,400  vacancies  among  27n,OfX>  positions  in 
1965  (average  of  February,  Mat,  and  Augusi) . This 
is  a rate  ol  about  3 percent,  or  50  jierccnt  higher  than 
the  New  York  area  rate  in  April  i960,  (Sec  table  i 1-22.) 
This  evidence  of  a tight  labor  marker  in  Rochester 
is  corroborated  by  the  low  unemployment  intc  in  Mon- 
roe County:  it  averaged  2.6  pciceitt  in  1965.  ft  may  be 
pics  timed  that  die  vacancy  latcs  of  other  principal  in- 
dustrial areas  of  the  State  were  generally  below  those 
of  Rochester,  since  their  unemployment  iatcs  were 
higher;  the  closest  to  Ro:  hosier  was  ific  Albany  Scien- 
ce tady-Troy  area,  with  an  unemployment  late  of  $.5 
in  1%5. 

Table  11-22  sets  forth  the  results  of  the  two  surveys 
by'  major  occupational  grouping.  .Since  there  were 
some  differences  in  the  coverage  af  the  two  surveys 
and  In  the  way  they  were  conducted,  pre-ti.se  tompaii- 
sions  aic  no!  upfriopiutc.  (both  stnicys  defined  va- 
cancies to  exclude  i hose  jobs  that  I he  employer  in- 
tended to  fill  by  shilling  workvis  within  his  organ i/a- 
tion,) 
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1 Noc  available  sc-piuatt-ly. 

At’-ial  man [>ower  shortage*  in  (he  areas  studied 
were  somewhat  less  than  die  vacancy  laics  found,  feu 
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it  often  takes  a laidoff  worker  a white  to  find  a new 
job.  A position  not  filled  after  90  days  suggests  that 
there  is  a real  shortage  of  manpower  in  that  line.  An 
analysis  of  vacancies  reported  to  th-:  offices  of  the  New 
York  State  Employment  Service  shows,  for  April  1966, 
that  46  percent  of  them  had  been  available  for  30  da)s 
or  more. 

The  Rochester  J9G5  survey  found  that  one-four tli  oi 
[he  vacancies  had  been  open  at  least  three  months  and 
that  half  of  these  had  been  open  at  leas:  six  momhs: 


All  occupation! 

Open 
} months 

as.n 

Open 
$ months 

12,5% 

Professional  .swniprofessJooat, 
and  managerial 

£3, S 

Clerical  and  safes 

15.6 

2.1 

Sen  i»  workers 

l&J 

4j0 

Skilled  workers 

37.5 

15*5 

Semiskilled  workers 

23.3 

17.1 

Unskilled  workers 

14.4 

5,7 

More  than  40  percent  had  been  open  three  months  in 
the  case  of  professional,  semi  professional,  and  manag- 
erial jobs,  and  more  than  one-third  in  the  case  of 
skilled  workers-* evidence  of  serious  shortages  in  these 
fields. 
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Chapter  III 

Meeting  Manpower  Requirements 


'111 is  cliaptcr  turns  iront  the  question  of  the  quan- 
tity  of  manpower  required  in  various  occupations  r.o 
the  question  of  what  these  requirements  add  up  to  iu 
terms  of  needs  tor  education  and  training  and  how 
these  needs  compare  with  the  kind  of  labor  force  ex- 
pcctcd  to  be  available  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  economy  meets  manpower  requirements  in  two 
ways-by  the  recruitment  of  new  workers  without  pre- 
vious job  experience  and  by  the  promotion  or  other 
shifting  of  workers  from  one  job  to  another  (a  shift 
either  within  an  employer’s  establishment  or  fiom  one 
employer  to  another).  Both  recruitment  and  job  shifting 
are  significant  means  of  filling  jobs  in  nearly  all  occu- 
pations. although  their  relative  importance  varies  con- 
siderably from  one  kind  of  occupation  to  another. 

When  a worker  shifts  to  a different  occupation,  the 
vacancy  he  leaves  adds  one  item  to  industry’s  man- 
power requirements.  In  many  jobs  at  the  unskilled 
level,  for  example  in  service  occupations,  more  peo- 
ple leave  for  jobs  of  another  kind  than  shift  in  from 
other  jobs.  In  such  an  occupation  there  is  a deficit— 
namely,  jobs  to  be  filled  by  hiring  persons  new  in  the 
labor  market.  This  may  be  staid  to  be  a situation  of 
net  out-mobility.  In  tome  other  occupations,  more 
persons  shift  in  than  shift  out,  creating  a net  in-mobil- 
ity. Here,  even  if  the  occupation  is  expanding,  rela- 
tively few  persons  may  have  to  be  recruited  from 
among  new  entrants  to  the  labor  forge. 

Accordingly,  the  pattern  of  meeting  manpower  re- 
quirements in  an  occupation  over  a period  of  time, 
may  be  described  as  follows: 

Manpower  requirements  ( arising  from  industrial 
change  and  death  and  retirement)  minus  net 
mobility  (number  moving  in  less  number  meeting 
out  of  the' occupation)  equals  new  entrants  who. 
have  to  be  recruited  if  manpower  requirements 
ate  to  be  satisfied, 

Wben  manpower  requirements  are  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  individual  region  or  state  it  is 
apparent  that  the  in-migration  o f persons  from  other 
regions  or  states  (geographic  mobility)  also  is  a means 
of  satisfying  needs  for  workers. 

The  pattern  of  meeting  manpower  requirements  in 
an  occupation  then  may  be  rephrased  as  follows: 

Manpower  requirements  minus  net  occupational 
mobility  within  the  State  and  minus  net  geo 
graphic  migration  into  the  State  equals  new  en- 
trants to  be  reerttited  within  the  State, 


Oeosrophit  Mobility 

New  York  State,  and  in  particular ‘New  Yovk  City, 
has  long  been  a mecca  for  job-seekers.  Earlier,  the 
large  immigrations  from  abroad  met  constantly  ex- 
panding manpower  needs  of  employers  in  New  York 
City  and  o'.her  large  cities  in  the  State.  With  the- ces- 
sation of  mass  immigration,  manpower  needs  of  ihe 
> State  have  been  served  by  Migrant*  from  other  states. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  interstate  migration  pat- 
tern bas  consisted  crYwo  contrasting  flows.  On  the  one 
hand,  thore  has  been  an  •exodus  of  Negroes  from  the 
rural  South  into  New  York  City  and  other  major  cities 
in  the  Stan;.  There  has  alsfl  been  a l<irge  migration 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  other  West  Indian  islands  to 
New  York  City.  On  the" other  hand,  there  has  been 
substantia^  ’ migration  of  white  families  out  of 'the 
State  into  bur  ban  areas  iu  New  Jersey  and  Connecti- 
cut and  also  of  older  New  Yorkers  to  the  South,  the 
Southwest,  and  West. 

It  is  estimated  that,  from  1950  to  I960,  net  migra- 
tion into  New  York  State  amounted  to  210,000.  This 
consisted  of  a net  in-migration  of  232.000  non-whites 
and  a net  out-migration  of  72,000  whites.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  between  1965  and  1975.  there  will  be  a net 
in-migration  of  about  439,099.  Of  this  number,  about 

356.000  will  be  14  years  of  age  and  over  and  about 

213.000  will  be  in  the  labor  force.  Nearly  all  the  in- 
migrants  entering  the  New  York  State  labor  force  will 
be  in  the  younger  a*te  groups,  under  45.  A net  out. 
migration  can  be  exp*  ;ted  in  the  over-45  group. 

IE  the  proportion  of  whites  and  now.hites  follows 
the  1950-1960  pattern,  it  is  anticipated  that  net  in- 
migration  will  fill  7 percent  of  total  job  needs  during 
the  1965-75  decade:  it  will  fill  about  5 percent  of  tier-* 
ical  and  craft  jobs,  12  percent  of  service  worker  jobs. 
28  percent  of  operative  jobs,  and  72  percent  of  the 
laborer  jobs.  Estimate*  of  geographic  net  migration 
by  occupation  gruipp  appear  in  table  111-1. 

Occupational  Shifts 

Table  Ill-l  also  gives  estimates  of  net  occupational 
mobility  by  broad  occupation  group  for  the  1965-75 
period.  These  estimates  are  rough  approximations 
based  on  a cohort  analysis  of  census  data  for  the  1950- 
60  decade.  They  are  rough  because  there  are  so  few 
survey  data  on  occupational  mobility  over  a period 
of  years.  What  was  done,  in  brief,  was  to  assume  that 
the  amount  of  movement  (net  mobility)  that  will 
take  place  in  an  occupation  between  1965  and  1975,  as 
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Table  IIM.  Jobs  to  be  Filled  By  Net  Mobility  and  New  Entrant*,  By  Major  Occupation  Group, 

New  York  State,  1965-1975 

(in  thousands) 


1 

J vb*  io  be  tilled  by 

Ib  rccut  of  jal/i  to  be  [tiled  by 
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Off  hjfatitn;  fit  oh  p 
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graphic 
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occupa- 
tional 
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filfr-mii* 
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- £D.S 
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100X1 
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- «Ij2 
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100X1 
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“ \sm  lines  i!t;it  vnimiiu-il  lOSO-lWiO  pa  turns  hold  (luring  l%£-10IJ&, 

^ Jiilr  (wjuiietncnlS  that  will  not  be  met  by  either  geographic  or  ocuupalional 
u-siclrhi  entrains  intu  the  labor  force. 
r Uaa*  too  small  to  cal  a zb  re  percentage. 


mobility  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  met  by  new 


a percent  of  employment  in  1065,  will  be  roughly  the 
same  as  the  cur  responding!  950-tiO  percentage  In  rela- 
tion to  the  1950  base. 

Obviously  marry  assumptions  have  gone  into  these 
estimates,  but  the  great  imjxrrlancc  of  information  on 
movement  among  occupations  requires  that  assump- 
tions be  made  tn  order  to  obtain  figttres  that,  enable 
one  to  view  in  perspective  the  occupational  characier 
istics  of  future  manpower  needs.1 

The  estimates  of  occuftational  mobility  in  table 
111-1  aie  for  the  State  as  a whole,  Th^y  show  what  net 
gain  or  net  loss  in  the  total  number  of  jobs  in  the 
State  in  a given  occupation  group  is  likely  to  occur 
because  of  movements  from  one  occupation  to  another 
over  the  ten.-year  period.  That  is,  the  estimates  indi- 
cate how  many, *of  the  people  in  the  Libor  force  in 
1 965,  will  be  in  a different  occupation  in  1975,  without 
regard  to  the  Various  changes  that  take  place  during 
the  intervening  years.  They  do  not  include  the  upgrad- 
ing tin o ugh  exjxiriciirc  and  training  of  persons  who 
eiitei  cd  the  labor  force  between  1965  and  1975.  and  so 
do  not  reflect  the  sum  total  of  shifting  of  jieople  dur- 
ing lEiC-d&adc.  To  he  included  in  the  figures,  a shift 
must  havci^ccn  horn  one  kind  of  ^crupaiion  to  &n- 

' I- or  a rescript!  cm  of  the  in  ((nods  inert  in  mak-pg  ilu>  csii- 
miUi’5,  hi1  ilit;  Tr-cimi'al  Supplement  n(  this  t<T.ort..Jicfi  Jl»  A. 
J.  jalle  a,ul  it,  i Cnilctw,  Occi.jHi  r .mil  Mobility  in  the  United 
State*,  )9}fl-!96fl  inxl  t-’.<i.  Uuk.lii  of  labor  Sutkiics,  Special 
l.alior  Foice  Report  81.  "OiCti|jdfi.Hu]  Mobility  of  Employer! 
Win  km- ' 

1 Their ‘may  hr  some  aixlrrstaiemriit  (if  rhi  amniiril  of  cfcilj 
padonal  shift  me  that  take*  plate.  reprciaHy  Jii  itic  esse  ofjrp- 
w.ml  jliifis  limn  unskilled  ^■r  semiskilled  jobs  i’lto  traH^aiM 
ether  bigli  kiv)  trchnirirl  jr,lis,  I’mlcr  the  methrivl  followrd,  ioi 
(■\aiti])lc.  a youth  who  hrst  rilttu  the  labor  forte  in  lOGft  aid  I 
m iton | u en tty  sliifcs.  from  an  mi.sk  i Hr  d job  in  a trap  jolt,  nliich 
tic  tnddi  in  1075,  in  counted  not  as  one  who  shifts  into  a mil 
lull.  Inn  a-,  a itrm  um  an t into  a jj.ift  job.  Tims  ihe  method 
u\i  isi.itiS  neiv  nil), mis  iniu  blghcr-lor!  jobs,  while  liodvisulirih 
job  shifting  inii>  silt  <i  jobs, 
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other  (eider  up  or  down  the  skill  ladder).5  It  is  in- 
cluded 'whether  it  is  a shift  wiL.iin  an  establishment 
or  bciwec  j establishments. 

It  ca.:  oe  seen  that  substantial  proportions  of  re- 
qniTCf.-rnt  will  be  met  by  the  method  of  occupational 
shifting  it  the  case  of  ihe  higher-skill- level  occupa* 
lions,  which  include,  in  addition  to  the  managerial 
group,  the  professional-technical,  craftsmen,  and  cler- 
ical groups.  On  the  other  hand,  in  occupations  which 
are  predominantly  of  a lower  level  of  skill— operatives, 
sen,' ice  workers,  laborers,  and  farmers  and  farm  labor 
ers— substantial  deficits  will  result  from  heavy  out- 
movements. 

Particular  occupations  within  each  of  these  broad 
groups  can  differ  widely.  For  example,  occupational 
shifting  can  be  expected  to  611  a substantially  larger 
proportion  of  foreman  jops  than  of  other  craft  jobs, 
and  in  the' service- worker  j$roup  the  protec  it  ve-ser  vice- 
worker occupations  (firemen,  policemen)  gain  new 
members  from  occupational  mobility,  whije  waiters 
and  waitresses  suffer  a net  loss.  But  the  same  thing  is 
true  when  one  compares  specific  occupations  as  is  Crete 
when  tme  compares  broad  occupational  groups— that 
higher-level  occupations  are  more  likely  to  gain  work- 
er *Wii  mobility  and  low-level  occupations  to  lose 
workers. 

T-ver**  It,  of  course,  there  is  no  net  occupation  gain 
or  ItiS  fioin  occupational  shifting.  The  plusses  and 
miuiises  cancel  out. 

Oraipat tonal  ;.hifiiiig  is  not  all  upward  oil  the 
skill  ladder.  Some  of  it  is  a shifting  of  subject  field  at 
about  the  same  h-vel— for  example,  the  high  school 
tttu  !;er  who  becon  .5  a school  librarian.  Some  of  it  is 
a downward  shifting,  not  infrequent  among  workers 
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suffering  from  age  or  a disability  that  prevents  them 
from  carrying  out  their  former  duties. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  comprehensive  data  in- 
dicating the  magnitude  of  the  various  sorts  of  occupa- 
tional shifting  that  take  place.  Some  of  the  eommtn 
types,  however,  can  be  readily  illustrated, 

(1)  Upward  shifting  within  a "promotional”  lin* 
of  occupations  related  in  suhject  matter  and  technical 
skill  requirements. 

Probably  the  most  common  type  of  upward  move- 
ment. especially  in  large  corporate  and  government 
agencies,  is  from  a lower  grade  to  a higher  grade  of 
the  same  occupation,  for  example,  from  junior  ac- 
countant, engineering  technician,  or  economist  to  sen- 
ior grade  level.  Sometimes  a shift  of  this  sort  involves 
z change  of  title;  for  example; 

• Machine  operator  (sometimes  apprentice)  to 
journeyman  machinist 

• Assembler  to  instrument  maker 

• Journeyman  electrician  to  electronic  trouble' 
shooting  technician 

• Draftsman  to  design  technician;  design  tech- 
nician to  engineer 

• Chemical  laboratory  assistant  to  industrial 

chemist  • 

• Service-station  attendant  to  automobile  mech- 
anic 

• Industrial  or  farm  laborer  to  machine  operator 

• Typist  to  stenographer;  stenographer  to  sec- 
retary 

• Operative  and  craftsman  to  foreman 

• Craftsman  to  proprietor  (e.g.,  journeyman 
plumber  to  plumbing  contractor) 


• Salesman  to  .sales  manager  Or  store  pioprictor 

• Professional  to  manager  or  'proprietor  (e.g., 
accountant,  engineer,  or  chemist  to  a manag- 
erial position  requiring  simitar  knowledge) 

(2)  Shifting  not  within  promotional  lutes  usually 
involving  a change  in  the  field  or  type  of  work. 
Changes  in  level  of  skill  and  pay  may  or  may  not  l>c 
involved.  For  example: 

Shifts  that  result  from  displacement  of  workers 
by  technological,  product,  und  other  industrial 
change*  Persons  who  lose  their  jobs  in  this  fash- 
ion may  move  to  quite  different  jobs  which  pay 
no  more  and  would  not  be  ranked  any  higher, 
skill-wise.  Thus  the  payroll  clerk  displaced  by  a 
computer  gets  a job  as  a computer  machine  opera- 
tor; a bookkeeper  becomes  a programmer,  Factory 
mechanization  results  in  shifting  a machine  opera- 
tor to  production  line  inspector,  a laborer  to  fork- 
lift-truck  operator. 

Shifts  that  result  from  lack  of  interest  in  a 
field  of  work,  dissatisfactions  with  an  employer,  a 
desire  to  improve  one's  status,  changes  in  the 
kinds  of  jobs  available  in  the  labor  market, 
changes  of  residence,  and  so  on.  Almost  any  sort  of 
occupational  change  could  take  place  for  such 
reasons,  A businessman  becomes  a teacher;  a phys- 
icist, an  engineer;  a store  proprietor^  govern- 
ment account  clerk;  a clerk,  a foreman;  a waiter, 
a policeman;  a domestic  worker T a hairdresser ; a 
farm  laborer,  a truck  driver;  a salesman,  a cash- 
ier; a laborer,  a hospital  attendant * an  office 
manager,  a doctor's  assistant;  a minister,  a sales- 
man; and  so  on. 


Table  111-2.  Number  of  Resident  New  Entrants  Into  the  tabor  Force  Between  1965  and  1975, 

By  Major  Occupation  Group,  New  York  State 

(in  thousands) 
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Professional,  (ethnical,  and  kind  ml  workers 

577.7 

- f,.fj 

+ 130.1 

453.2 

78  l 

Manager v officii]**  and  proprietors 

272.3 

- 73 

+ f>7  2 

223.0 

RI.7 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

7S0J0 

+ ms. 

+ 7 63 

M?,rt 

RU 

Sales  worker* 

m.4 

- fr.4 

+ 36.7 

178,1 

1 

Craftsmen*  foremen r an d kindred  worker* 

3293 

+ 1&6 

+ 22.7  | 

2!>0.2 

SUU 

Operatives  and  kindred  worker* 

317.7 

+ 893 

- 1273 

355.9 

1 

Service  worker* 

532.0 

+ 677 

— 130.3 

014.0 

l\\M 

Farmer*  and  farm  laborer* 

1.2 

- r.,8 

- 18.1 

25.1 

4| 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

40.2 

+ 28.9 

- 47.! 

!i8.4 

! MS.1! 

‘Tabic  1 tl-1  gi\;s  3 as  tbc  total  number  o!  jobs  to  he  filled  during  ltid!i-7,,i.  That  figure  ij  larger  than  ihv  3,[>3b,0fl0  nrw 

entrant*  total  in  this  tt  jfc-  One  reason  is  that  some  persons  held  two  or  more  jobs.  Another  reason  is  that  some  jolts  in  New  York 
Slate  am  held  by  persons  who  reside  outside  the  State. 

* Includes  adjustment  for  occupation  change,*,  Iic'ween  136.'',  anti  1075,  of  persons  M-2 f in  1965  who  were  in  school  in  and  also 
worked  part -time. 

c Total  roqutu-ineuis  minus  net  geographic  mol) i lit > ami  net  tier  it  j).uiui>jl  mobility. 

4 Rase  to  small  to  eaknlale  percentage. 
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Shifting  by  aged  or  disabled  workers  to  less  de- 
man  ding  jobs.  Usually  these  are  downward  shifts 
resulting  in  lower  salaries  or  wages . They  may  in- 
volve a shift  from  fulltime  to  part-time  work . for 
example t a laborer  may  become  a watchman ; a 
mechanic t a janitor;  a store  proprietory  a cashier; 
a business  administrator,  a smalt  store  proprietor; 
a,  company  ptesidenU a farmer;  a college  professort 
a part-time  business  consultant. 

Skiffs  from  part-time  jobs  held  by  high-school 
and  college  students  tit  the  14 -24  age  group , to 
regular  jobs,  after  they  have  completed  their 
schooling.  (See  table  111-2  for  adjustments  exclude 
ing  this  graup.) 

The  educational  and  training  effort  that  is  needed 
before  one  can  make  an  occupational  shift  mil,  of 
course,  vary  with  the  levels  of  skill  ^nd  knowledge  re- 
quirements and  the  magnitude  of  the  change  involved- 

Upward  shifts  within  established  promotional  lines 
of  business  and  government  agencies  or  between  occu- 
pations closely  related  in  subject-matter  content  and 
skiil  requirements  have  in  the  past  been  related  to 
length  ot  satisfactory  job  experience  more  than  to  any 
Other  factor.  Seniority  is  the  critical  consideration  under 
some  union  agreements.  Especially  in  slillts  involving 
craftsmen,  technicians,  higher.level  clerical,  sales,  and 
managerial  jobs,  formal  instruction  by  the  employer 
on  the  premises  or  course  work  arranged  and  paid  for 
by  the  employer  at  a school  or  college  may  be  given. 
Often,  in  promotion al.lJ tie  situations,  it  is  up  to  the 
individual  to  take  the  related  school  course  work  that 
is  required  for  a promotion.  The  adult  vocational  and 
educational  facilities  of  both  high  schools  and  colleges 
are  drawn  upon  where  additional  course  work  is  re. 
quired  for  promotion  or  will  make  it  more  likely. 

In  the  more  scattered  and  less  organ  iaed  type  of  oc. 
cupational  shifting  described  in  the  second  group, 
above,  informal  on  .job  training  is  apt  to  be  the  prin. 
cipal  means  by  which  a worker  learns  to  perform  his 
new  job.  This  may  be  supplemented  by  formal  in- 
struction at  the  employer's  premises.  Class-room  course 
work  is  apt  to  be  needed  to  supplement  on-job  train- 
ing and  experience  wlien  a shift  takes  place  Irom  a 
low-skill  job  to  clerical,  cralt,  technician,  and  profes- 
sional jobs.  When  the  shift  is  into  a technician  or 
professional  job,  this  may  amount  to  several  years  of 
schooling  at  the  post-high.school  level  financed  by  the 
wort  r or  the  employer, 

The  relatively  great  importance  of  on-job  and  other 
informal  and  casual  methods  of  training  is  indicated 
by  a federal  survey  in  1963  coveting  a sample  of  work- 
ers between  the  ages  of  22  and  T>4  who  completed  less 
than  tlirec  years  of  college.1  The  survey  report  classi- 
fies training  under  three  headings: 

1 U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Odiccr  of  Manpower,  Automation, 
and  Training,  Formal  Occupational  -Training  p/  Adult  TTdrfters 
(December  J w4) . 


formal  training.  Indudes  training  obtained  in  schools 
of  all  kinds,  apprenticeship,  and  the  Aimed  Forces 
(including  company  training  schools  where  training 
was  full-time  and  lasted  at  least  six  weeks) . 

On,job  framing.  Includes  on -job  training  by  super- 
visory company  training  courses  (part-time  or  full- 
time,  for  less  than  six  weeks) , amt  "worked  way  up  by 
promotion."  „ 

r 

Casual  methods.  Includes  learning  from  a relative  or 
friend,  " just  picked  it  up,"  and  other  such  methods. 

The  persons  in  ter  vie  wed.  re  ported  for  the  most  pari 
they  had  learned  their  current  job  outside  of  formal 
training  channels.  This  was  trite  in  the  case  of  skilled 
craftsmen  as  well  as  of  the  other  groups,  as  is  seen  in 
the  following  table,  which  shows  the  percent  reporting 
each  type  of  training  (totals  are4arger  than  190  per- 
cent because  many  workers  reported  more  than  one 
form  of  training) : 


Formal 

On -job 

Occupation 

training 

training 

mrth&ds 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  woikcre 

40.6 

64.8 

4“5 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

53.6 

71.4 

20.5 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

129 

61.8 

42.6 

Sales  workers 

23.4 

60,2  . 

47.4 

Service  workers 

(except  private  household) 

Z4.G 

45.5 

42.7 

Note  that  th^data  apply 

to  training  for  the  first  jobs 

I1,  11  + 

of  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force  as  well  as  to  train- 
ing obtained  hi  the  case  of  job  shifting.  It  is  not 
known  how  much  the  proportions  would  differ  if  the 
survey  had  be&i  confined  to  training  only  for  entry- 
level  jobs,  but  presumably  formal  schooling  would 
have  figured  much  more  prominently  and  on.job 
learning  less  so, 

The  training  or  retraining  of  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed workers  for  new  jobs,  in  clerical,  opera- 
tive, and  service  occupations  has  !been  substantially 
advanced  by  course-work  in  tlic  schools  and  in  the  job 
instruction  organized  and  financed  under  the  Manpow- 
er Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  (MDTA). 
It  is  likely  that  such  programs  will  continue  during 
the  1965*1975  period  and  serve  to  facilitate  the  occu. 
pational  shifting  process 

Resident  New  Entrants 

The  number  of  jobs  that  will  have  to  be  filled  in  any 
occupation  by  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force  from 
within  the  Stat  is  the  number  left  after  subtracting 
from  total  requirements  the  net  gain  or  loss  from  occu- 
pational shifting  and  from  geographic  mobility.  The 
new  entrants  for  the  most  part  are  young  people  wbo 
have  recently  completed  their  schooling  or  have 
dropped  out  of  school,  During  any  period,  such  as  the 
ten-year  period  1965*75,  with  which  this  report  is  con- 
cerned, there  will  also  be  some  older  women  entering 
the  labor  force  who  were  not  in  it  at  the'  beginning 
of  the  period. 

Before  pursuing  further  a comparison  of  the  mim* 
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Table  111-3.  Number  of  New  Entrant*  Into  ihe  labor  Forte  Between  1965  and  1975, 
By  level  of  Educational  Attainment,  New  York  State 

(in  thousand*) 


Age  IK  J97$±ar\d  sex 

Yw lrj  of  sc hooi  completed 

Total 

Elementary 
sc bool  only 

High  tcfttwl, 
no  college 

College 

Vfftrj 

J*3  yeari 

4 years 

JJ?  years 

4 or  more 
years 

Total,  14  and  Over 

1 34)30 

405 

7% 

1 .049 

467 

313 

Midc,  14  and  over 

1,590 

222 

447 

484 

261 

176 

14  24 

1,019 

132 

30!) 

323  1 

191 

64 

In  school 

463 

55 

191 

80 

113 

24 

Not  in  school 

556 

77 

118 

243 

78 

40 

25-44 

5:1 

90 

133 

161 

70 

112 

Female,  J4  and  over 

1,440 

183 

349 

565 

£06 

137 

14-24 

768 

46 

200 

320 

HI 

55 

In  school 

£54 

* 1* 

m 

51 

59 

6 

Not  in  school 

514 

-27 

1 81 

275 

82 

49 

25.44 

; , 

43 

75 

MS 

l 42 

51 

4$  and  over 

i 313 

94 

74 

91 

23 

31 

Table  111*4.  Number  of  New  Entrants  Into  the  tabor  Force  Between  1965  and  1975, 

In  Major  Occupation  Groups,  By  Required  Level  of  Educational  Attainment,  New  York  State 

(In  thousands) 


*.  Years  of  school  required 

Occupation  group 

Total*  \ 

Eletnentary 
school  only 

ftrgh  School* 
no  college 

College 

P-ff  yroiM 

1*3  years 

4 years 

J *3  years 

4 or  more 

ygars 

All  occupation! 

3,030.0 

316.0 

631,7 

1,161.4 

337.7 

,383.2 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

447.6 

7.6 

1.3.6 

89.1 

69.0 

268.1 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors  ; 

215.1 

27,1 

25.8 

82.0 

36.8 

43.4 

Clerical  and  sales  workers 

826.4 

! 57.0 

| 1263 

450.4 

140.5 

52.0 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

306.8 

76.4 

70.3 

127.9 

25.1 

7,1 

Opera  live*  and  kindred  workers 

445.2 

135.6 

126.4 

161.2 

17.8 

4-0 

Service  workers  ! 

682.3 

168.5 

238.2 

2243 

43.6 

725 

Farmed  and  farm  laborers 

19.3 

10.1 

3.7 

4.4 

0.8 

0.3 

laborers,  c*xcf>t  farm  and  mine 

87.3 

33.5 

27.0 

£1.9 

4.1 

OJS 

* Mini  ii|  figuics  in  two  columns  of  table  111*2,  namely  Set  geographic  mobility  and  Resident  new  entrants. 


ber  of  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force  and  the  num* 
ber  who  will  be  required  a refinement  of  the  pre* 
viously  presented  data  on  occupational  mobility  is 
appropriate. 

Those  data  counted  as  a job  shift  an  expected  move 
by  anybody  in  the  employed  labor  force  in  1965  who 
would  have  ^ different  occupation  ten  years  later,  in 
1975,  They  therefore  classified  as  jcb  changers  persons, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  worked  pan* 
time  whil&jjoi ng  to  school  full-time— working  as  baby 
sitter,  store \lerk,  newsboy,  counterman,  construction 
laborer^  farm  laborer,  and  so  on.  Ten  years  later,  al- 
mosyall  these  people  will  have  completed  their  school- 


ing and  be  in  the  labor  market  on  a full-time  basis, 
many  at  jobs  of  a much  higher  level.  In  the  data  pro* 
viously  presented,  these  young  people  were  recorded 
as  shifting  from  service,  clerical,  sales,  and  laborer  jobs, 
into  professional,  managerial,  craft,  or  whatever  type 
of  job  they  would  hold  after  completing  iheir  school* 
<ng.  It  was  assumed  that  this  process  would  fill  some 
of  the  high-level  positions  and  so  reduce  the  number 
of  new  entrants  needed* 

For  example,  young  men  who  would  become  doctors 
after  having  worked  in  low-level  jobs  during  their 
school  years,  in  order  to  help  finance  their  education, 
were  recorded  not  as  new  entries  into  the  medical  pro- 
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Table  111*5.  Difference  Between  (1)  New  Entrants  Into  Labor  Force  Between  1945  and  19/5, 

By  Expected  Level  of  Educational  Attainment  (Supply) 
and  (2)  new  Entry  Jobs  By  Level  a!  Education  Required  (Demand)*  New  York  State 

(in  thousands) 


I'undftutrd* 

1 

/tdiu nifti* 

Yt  <ff  * j}f  u htud 

Sifpply 

1 

1 

Demand 

i 

1 

Supfitv 

tnhi  irj 

demand 

iinppty 

Demand 

Supply 
tn  in  m 
demand 

Ml  IruU 

3,030  j 

! 3.030 

— 

2,182 

2,482 

— 

1 1"^  t]|LlU  kiIuh.L  glJUllMtUtil 

).29t  j 

1.118 

+ S3 

018 

001 

+ 17 

0-8  itMiri  irf  t'li  mriTMiy  si  Iuhj] 

-tort  i 

616 

-111 

360 

431 

“71 

1-3  school 

79G 

632 

+ 164 

.168 

470 

+ 86 

1 li||li  sihtK/l  ^r.iclijnii^m:  Hss 

lll^m  (!>)](  KC 

Ini  16 

M99 

+ 17 

IJ2C8 

1*210 

+ 18 

■I  wins  id  High  uhiHil 

1040 

1,161 

—1 12 

032 

DSO 

- 37 

)-3  of  tnlll'gr  , 

467 

338 

+ 120 

336 

281 

+r>r. 

■1  nr  nmtt  jiurs  of  culler 

3)3 

383 

— 70 

206 

33 1 

- 3,1 

.‘(lonilMiiMiii  <>f  am|)|)I\  inCiils  of  unit  !)!•}  with  tlemaml  totals  of  table  111-^ 

*■  I lieu'  li^ini's  i<'iiMik  f]ic  iiiuiljustcHl  figims  by  eliminating.  flora  both  tin;  tupply  itul  the  demand  side-  the  548.000  pertuns  who  arc 
t‘Sj»LLi  icd  in  hui  c |i.m  tinu-  joiis  bt  1975  while  goi«g  to  school  full, lime. 


fession  but  :is  pet  sous  who  shifted  in  from  another  oc- 
cupation. The  result  was  to  r dersiare  the  number  of 
individuals  who  have  to  be  trained  as  doctors  to  fill 
the  estimated  !()75  needs. 

Tlifie  were  an  estimated  SSfl.Ml)  persons  M to  21 
in  the  labor  force  in  Ull»5  who  were  in  school  full-time 

4 

and  wot  Led  part-time.  Crude  estimates  were  made  ton* 
tenting  die  occupations  of  these  poisons  leu  years 
later,  based  ont,n  comparison  of  the  occupation  distri, 
hiition  ol  ]jcisohs  I I to  2 ! enrolled  in  school  and  the 
occupation  distribution  of  jictsons  25  to  Si,  in  i960. 
Jty  the  use  of  tltcsc  estimates,  adjustments  weie  made  t 
in  the  picvtously  derived  net-mobility  figures,  and  re- 
sist' * estimates  of  ibe  number  of  new  entries  obtained.1 
The  result,  was  to  increase  the  number  of  new  entrants 
teeputed  in  the  professional  managerial,  craft,  and 
operative  groups  and  to  reduce  die  number  in  the 
iHliet  gmi pinions.  Table  MM?  gives  the  result  of  the 
adjustments. 

Estimates  also  were  made  ol  the  nnmbci  of  residents 
of  New  Yoik  State  who  will  writer  die  labor  force  dur- 
ing the  75  decade.  This  was  done  by  taking  the 
1% a labor  lone  (classified  by  age  and  sex) , deducting 
the  estimated  number  who  will  die  ami  i elite  during 


the  period,  and  subtracting  the  result  from  the  pro- 
jected 1975  labor  force.  The  data  then  were  adjusted 
for  assumed  rates  of  unemployment. 

The  following  table  presents  estimates  of  the  age- 
sex  distribution  of  the  new  labor  supply  during  the 


1965-75  decade: 

Total 

dgf  flj  n/  1975  new  entrants 

Nei  number 
Reiidtnlx  0/  wmiigranti 

All  ages.  14  and  over 

(i 

3i054 

n [hniitaTiib) 
2.812 

2)8 

Miles 

I.Mi! 

1.413 

137 

14-24 

1.610 

973 

46 

In  school 

463 

446 

17 

Not  In  school 

5.W 

127 

29 

25-44 

571 

480 

0L 

Females 

1.440 

l,3lft 

81 

14-24 

768 

743 

25 

1 u scliool 

214 

249 

5 

Not  ii*  School 

514 

404 

29 

25  44 

350 

393 

56 

45  and  over 

313 

313 

— 

Taking  resident 

new  entrants  and  migrants  from 

other  states  together  (column  1 

in  the  table). 

1,787.000, 

or  59  percent,  of  the  new  labor  vtipply  in  the  employed 
labor  force  during  the  1 065-7  ;>  decade  are  expected  to 


Table  HI-6'  Percent  Distribution  of  Part-Time  Workers  By  Age  and  Sex 
and  Percent  Part-Time  Workers  Are  of  All  Who  Work  At  Any  Time  During  Year, 
New  York  State,  i960,  IMS,  and  1975 


Age  mid  wx 

Percent  distribution 
of  part.tifrtt  u'arkrrs 

^ 

fPrrccni  JtaUAiinc  flrr  of  oil  who 

/ Ir'mA  ft  filing  \Ffff 

, i960 

196a  \ 

1 / 

1 960 

/Ptf* 

f97* 

Al  1 p-iMins  ivlto  worked  during  year 

100,0 

100.0 

j 100.0 

. 

19.6 

19,7 

10.8 

38.1 

38,  l 

J2.2 

14.0 

12  8 

H-ld 

in. 6 

20.3 

li2.4 

63 .5 

62,8 

0*2.7 

Jilt  21 

3.2 

Hjfi 

5.1 

12.6 

12,9 

13.2 

2V31 

2.4 

1,7 

u>  ; 

3,8 

3,0 

2.5 

3*H 1 

2.3 

1.4 

U.8 

3.3 

2,1 

1.5 

* 3.0 

1.0 

i.l  I 

4.8 

2,; 

■L0 

.V, -fit 

4.1 

’ 3.2  ! 

±r*  i 

ft.fi 

0.9 

5.9 

65  :iu(l  <nri  | 

* 

i ^ 

0.3  i 

:U  1 

38,4 

372  j 

30.5 

l'e>!iaJe 

ei.o 

(ii.y 

frl.2 

32,1 

3i.t 

30.5 

1 4- 1 ;> 

11.5 

14.3 

\r>.6 

58.7 

GIJ5  ! 

(11.4 

20-21 

35 

s.n 

)li.  1 

17.2 

Ift.O 

2r.-34 

0.6 

3.0 

28.2 

27.0 

26.0 

35-14 

13.1 

12.1 

n rt 

“0.8 

292 

2ft.  I 

45-54 

UJ6 

10.7 

0,5 

27,9 

26.2 

21.7 

55-64 

8.3 

7.3 

7,2 

31.4 

26.1 

24  ,n 

ii5  ;nJcl  <iut 

4ii  " 

4,7 

5.0 

51.0 

33,2 

54.5 

Table  Ilf- 7,  Number  f Full-Time  a nd  Part-Time  Workers 
and  Number  of  Weeks  in  Yeor  Worked  By  Full-Time  Workers, 
By  Age  and  Sex,  Now  York  date,  197S 

(In  thousands) 


/fjjc  flwrf  .wrv 

Tofrtf 

F utt  time 

Pari* 

time 

Total 

5042 

weeks 

2749 

weeks 

046 

weeks 

Tut  ill 

(1,215 

7,388 

5.278 

U42 

968 

U127 

M.ilc 

5,543 

4,835 

3,709 

610 

426 

708 

\4-24 

1.360 

857 

421 

1J50 

286 

503 

^A4 

2,114 

22)71 

1,770 

247 

54 

43 

uuul  u\c  i 

2,069 

P907 

j ,6(18 

213 

86 

102 

ltnuiic 

3j6"2 

2Jk53 

1,479  ! 

532 

542 

U 19 

1424 

986 

607 

237 

116 

254 

37f 

2'f-H 

1,274 

930 

501 

191 

178 

344 

■i3  4-Hlll  <ft<T 

1,412 

1,016 

081 

226 

LEO 

396 

he  young  people  14  to  24  (in  1975)  seeking  jobs  for 
tire  first  time.  About  40  percent  of  this  group  will  be  in 
school  In  1975;  the  rest  will  have  finished  their  school* 
ing>  either  by  graduating  from  high  school  or  college 
or  by  dropping  out  of  school  before  graduation. 

The  571,000  males  25  to  44  years  of  age  (in  1975) 
who  v ;i;  tmer  the  State's  labor  market  during  the" 


decade  are  persons  who  have  completed  their  school* 
ingi  are  seeking  full-time  work!  and  weie  not  in  the 
State's  labor  force  in  1%5,  Among  females,  there  are 
a large  number  of  new  entrants  who  are  over  45  years 
of  age-  Most  of  them  are  women  whose  families  have 
grown  tip  and  widows  who  are  forced  lo  work  because 
of  the  death  of  the  breadwinner. 
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Table  III4I.  Percent  Distribution  of  Part-Time  Workers  By  Industry  Division 
and  Percent  Part-Time  Workers  Are  of  All  Who  Work  At  Any  Time  During  Year, 
1 New  York  State,  I960, 1965,  end  1975 


industry  division 

Ptiwnf  cfjjfrj  frit  J ton 

0/  partdime  workrTS 

Per  rent  jxirMiwr  icorftfn  are  of  all  n-J 
U'orh  during  yen f 

I960 

196  5 

1 M 5 

tm 

1 1965 

l_ 

197 1 

All  LtuluiirifS 

100.0 

100.0 

I 100.6 

19.fi 

! 19.7 

\ 

Agncultm^ 

6.0 

4 0 

r.  2.5 

' 42,2 

40  5 

37.fi 

CntisUijrtjoji 

2.6 

2.0 

| 1.8 

Y2J> 

' 9.8 

80 

Elurablc  fpwxh  m;i  lufactnring 

2.1 

1.0 

) 1* * 

8.6 

3.2 

■ 2,5 

Nondurable  goods  manufacturing 

6.7 

5,1 

\ St.9 

04 

85 

7 « 

Transportation  and  utilities 

ij  i. 
1 ^ 

2,2 

! 3.0 

6,2 

fi.fi 

fi.li 

Trade 

25.1 

23,2 

! 30.9 

253 

30.4 

i 31.8 

Services  and  finance,  insurance. 

f 

1 

I 

aiul  real  cblatc  ^ 

£5.5 

50.fi 

3:i.« 

18.9 

20.6 

2!fl 

Private  hoNsrholtl 

10,8 

11.2 

10.5 

65.0 

72.7 

74  .y 

Public  administration,  mining,  and 

1 

forestry 

1.8 

1-8 

2.2 

7.D 

8*7  ! 

8.9 

Sc  If -employed  an tl  unpaid  family  1 

dorters 

173  | 

12,0 

98 

32.2 

27  jfi 

23,9 

Demand  for  and  Supply  of  New  Entrants 

How  well  does  the  expected  supply  of  resident  new 
entrants  and  in-migrants  match  tip*  in  terms  of  quality, 
with  the  number  of  jobs  available  to  them? 

Only  one  measure  of  quality  is  available  to  help 
answer  the  questions  Inis  is  years  of  schooling  com* 
pleicd,  often  referred  to  as  “educational  attainment." 
This  is  not  an  entirely  adequate  measure  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  possessed  by  workers  or  required  to 
[icrform  jobs.  One  limitation  is  that  it  does  not  reflect 
sjjcetfic  vocational  preparation  of  the  sort  acquired  by 
on-job  training  and  job  experience;  also,  il  may  not 
fully  reflect  special  evening  vocational  course  work.1 
Another  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  quality  of 
schooling  varies  from  place  to  place.  Also,  the  level  of 
educational  development  may  vary  among  students 
completing  the  same  number  of  years  in  the  same 
school.  Nevertheless,  years  of  schooling  probably  is 
indicative  of  broad  variations  in  educational  develop- 
ment both  in  terms  of  worker  capabilities  and  in  terms 
of  what  employers  require  of  applicants. 

On  die  supply-of-labor  side,  table  II1-3  presents-  by 
age-sex  group,  estimates  of  the  expected  levels  of  edu- 
cational attainment  of  persons  entering  the  labor  force 
between  1965  and  1975*  These  include  both  resident 


‘This  limitation  may  Hoi  be  serious,  for  a 1965  national  study 
of  civilian  workers  aged  23-64  whose  Schooling  was  no  greater 
than  Three  years  of  collage  indicates  that  the  extent  of  job  train, 
iiig  tends  to  vary  directly  with  educational  attainment.  ITS.  ( 
hi'pjitment  ot  Labor,  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation,  and  1 
I' i anting,  but  mat  Oftupaiiottal  Training  of  Adult  Worker^,  . 
pp. -i.fi. 


new  cturiintA  and  the  net  number  of  in-migrants  from 
other  states*2 

On  the  demand  side,  table  II 1-4  presents,  by  occu- 
pation group,  estimates  of  the  educational  attainment 
required  for  jobs  to  be  filled  by  new  entrants.8 

Table  III.5  ties  these  together.  It  shows  that  the 
supply  of  persons  with  only  1-3  years  of  high  school 
and  the  supply  of  those  with  1-3  years  of  college  is 
expected  to  exceed  the  number  of  jobs  expected  to  be 
available  to  people  at  those  levels.  Demand  exceeds 
supply  in  the  case  of  the  other  educational  levels. 
However,  the  differences  between  supply  and  demand 
are  less  great  when  students  holding  part-time  jobs  in 
1975  are  omitted  from  the  calculations  (as  is  si  town 
in  the  adjusted  data  in  table  III-5) . 

The  five  educational  levels  can  be  grouped  into 
three,  as  Is  done  in  table  I1I-5,  and  considered  on  that 
basis: 

(i)  At  the  top  level  there  are  workers  available  who 
have  had  at  least  four  years  of  college,  and  jobs  that 
require  at  least  four  years  of  college.  It  is  doubtful 
that  the  difference  here  between  supply  and  demand  is 
large  enough  to  be  significant, 

* Resident  new  entrants;  These  were-  allocated  to  educational 

Attainment  levels  by  pro-rating  the  data  for  the  entire  New  York 
sutc  labor  force  for  cadi  age-rex  group,  for  1965.75, 

as  given  in  Chapter  1„ 

Not  number  of  In -migrants:  These  were  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  the  national  education  .attainment  patterns,  by  color  and  sex, 
for  1952  and  1965,  as  given  in  Manpower  Report  of  t he  President, 
April  1967,  table  B-9,  These  patterns  were  linearly  extrapolated 
to  1975  and  the  1965-75  average*  by  color  and  sex  were  set 
against  the  New  Yyit  Stale  estimates  of  net  migrants  by  color 
am.  sex. 

* Based  on  the  national  educational  attainment  patterns  by 
^occupation  group  (1953  and  1965)  as  given  in  U,S.  Bureau  of 
'Tabor  Statistics,  Special  Labor  Force  Report  65.  These  patterns 

wore  )in<siily  exnapoUtcd  to  1975  a d the  average  1965-75 
patterns  by  occupational  group  were  set  Against  the  New  York 
State  estimates  of  new  entrants, 


Table  111*9.  Part-Time  Wethers  In  Selected  Nenmahufocturing  Industrie*, 
New  York  State,  1^60-61  and  1966 

On  thousands! 


/udujlry 

Ail  fmplisyefi* 

i . J 

! " ’ Part-thue 

| ttnphyM* 

pftrt-tim** 

1960-61 

1966  | 

| 1960.61 

1966 

1960.6/ 

1966 

TntaL 

122 A', 

\3&]£ 

| 346.8 

446.6 

2«.t 

32.6 

[ fH_dt  trallfi[k>l  union 

64-1 

Old 

! 12.4 

10.0 

t9.3 

2L(I 

liadc.  retail 

748  1 

8 lk!t 

i mo 

2981 

31.4 

37.2 

frcttcrjl  mm  fiati  1,1  iic  stores 

130.9 

KL7 

i 

46.4 

67.3 

37.7 

4J.0 

Dt-par  mini  t stores 

79.4 

[12.9 

20.8 

48.3 

37,5 

42.8 

Viiiicty  Harrs 

263 

26.4 

llJi 

12.3 

43.7 

41.7 

U t Iut  gcncTii  1 mr  rth.i  nil  tv  Port's 

25.2 

HI. 4 

8.1 

6.7 

32.) 

34.4 

YwmI  store* 

1292 

(48.9 

45.6 

64.2 

35.3 

43.1 

Auto  LktfkTG  sml  Mlj))g  stations 

68,5 

70.8 

10.4 

14.5 

15.2 

20.5 

Appaiel 

93,6 

81.2 

31.4 

33.7 

33.5 

40.0 

Hi  mi  dire  and  home  furnishings 

32.5 

82.4 

5.8 

7,3 

17.8 

22.4 

R-rstattcants 

196.1 

203.3 

67.) 

78.5 

34.2 

39j0 

Drug  slorci 

13.7 

18.4 

6.8 

m 

46  j6 

56.2 

All  mher  retail 

83.fi 

83.0  : 

18.4 

22.3 

22.0 

26.7 

ScrvitTS 

412.3 

470.0 

09.5 

128.7 

24.) 

27  JO 

Hotel* 

88.0 

88.1 

16.2 

20.3 

18.4 

23.0 

AH 

56.7 

59.7 

12.2 

15. L 

21,5 

25.3 

Rcsori 

313 

18.4 

4.0 

5.2 

12.8 

JS.3 

Pccsolml  services 

62.  i 

02.0 

20.7 

25.0 

22  J> 

27,2 

1 *uu  id  ries  q iul  lUhi  ing  iljdng  shops 

56.9 

54.6 

U2 

13.2 

19.7 

242 

Beauty  shops 

19.4 

23.0 

5.8 

fl.t 

29.9 

,75.2 

Garber  shops 

7.8 

7.3 

(.4 

1.3 

L7.9 

17.8 

Shoe  repair 

2.0 

i 1.0  | 

0.4 

0.5 

20.0 

21.4 

Funeral  services 

3.7 

3.4  i 

0.9 

l.t 

24.3 

32.6 

Misc.  personal  services 

2.3 

2.1  | 

t JO 

■ 0 

4SJ> 

47  JG 

Airto  repair  and  misc.  repair  services 

34.6 

44.1  1 

6.1 

7.8 

17.6 

17.7 

Amusement  atid  recreation  serviced 

45." 

60.2 

18.2 

24.7 

398 

41.0 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

-F8.4 

1042 

34.2 

46. 1 

26.6 

28.1 

Doctor?  and  dentists  offices 

23.4  : 

33.0 

11.0 

15.8 

47.0 

41$ 

Hospitals 

87.7 

107.2 

18.6 

23.2 

21.2 

2Ui 

Nonprofit 

793 

97.8 

16.4 

20.6 

20.7 

21.1 

Proprietary 

8.4 

9.4 

25 

2jfi 

26.2 

27.3 

Xu^sihg  homo 

] IjG 

!7.8 

33 

5.5 

3 05 

31. i 

Otlwr  medical 

5.7 

H2 

1.) 

Ij6 

19.3 

25.3 

Lega)  services 

233 

£8.3 

4.1 

4.8 

17.4 

16.9 

1 Excluding  executive,  professional,  and  actoinjitirativc  petswMwl  not  < overed  by  wage  and  hour  legislatin'* 

* Persons  who  worked  k»  than  33  houn  during  week,  fn  1066  the  period  surveyed  was  ibr  middle  week  of  March  J9G6.  Most  of  the 
10GQ-OI  data  are  for  a week  in  October  I960. 


The  projection  of  the  number  of  college-trained 
people  assumes  among  other  things  that  the  master 
plan  of  the  State  University  of  New?  York  will  be  car- 
ried out.  If  it  i$  carried  out,  projected  higher  educa- 
tion facilities  appear  to  be  adequate,  on  an  overall 
basis,  to  provide  the  n umber  of  college  graduates  who 
are  needed.  This  does. not  mean,  however,  that  sub- 
atantial  shortages  or  surpluses  will  not  develop  in 
particular  Reids.  -Supply  in  a particular  occupation, 
such  as  medicine  or  engineering,  depends  on  how 
much  of  the  educational  facilities  and  teaching  staff 
can  be  made  available  for  this  purpose.  It  also  de- 
pends on  how  attractive  the  held  is  to  prospective 
students.  No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  report  to 
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evaluate  the  adequacy  of  th?  supply  of  persons  in 
particular  occupational  fields, 

(2)  At  the  other  end  of  the  educational  scale  there 
are  more  jobs  calling  for  just  an  elementary-school 
education  than  there  are  persons  whose  schooling  has 
noi  gone  beyond  that  point.  This  group  insists  main- 
ly of  in-migrants  from  Puerto  Rico  and  from  southern 
states.  Presumably  the  extra  jobs  in  this  low-level 
category  are  Riled  by  the  extra  persons  in  die  “1-3 
years  of  high  school"  group— even  though  they  are 
poor  and  unattractive  jobs,  for  which  most  employers 
require  less  schooling  than  is  offered  by  applicants 
who  have  done  some  high  school  work.  When  the 
elementary-school  group  and  the  uime-high-school 
group  are  combined,  as  in  tableJII-5,  supply  and  -de» 
maud  are  approximately  in  balance. 
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Table  1 1 1-1 0.  Supply  of  and  Demand  for  Full-Time  and  Part-Time  Worker*, 

New  York  Stale,  1965  and  1975 

(in'thoufandi) 


Lntgift  of  job 

Demand  (jobs) 

Supply  (workers) 

J96S 

im 

Differ. 

e nee 

I96t 

Differ 

ence 

*rmal 

9,185 

9,215 

1,030 

8.185 

9.215 

1.030 

Vulllmic  {tuN-ivixX)  jobs 

6.593 

7,407 

6393 

7.388 

795 

50  52  wtrkfi 

4.663 

5.300 

637 

4,663 

5.278 

615 

i;7  '40  wurk* 

1.077 

1.1S4 

57 

1 J079 

1.142 

65 

\ 2ii  wcuks 

m 

973 

120 

853 

;«8 

115 

V'aiI  time*  (pait.Vttl)  join 

1392 

1.80S 

216 

t/,92 

I.8S7 

235  ' 

Mute:  Projections  of  demand  were  derived  by  applying  (t>  t.entls  i+i  the  proportion  that  part-time  worker*  were  of  alt  persons  tv  ho 
forked  at  ahy  time  during  the  ycat,  hy  industry  division  {table  lit  -8)  lo  (2)  projections  of  the  number  of  persons  who  worked  at  any 
time  during  the  year,  by  industry  division.  Projections  of  supply  were  deriv  d fry  the  same  method,  using  the  breakdown  hy  age  and 
sr*  Itahle  II 1-7)  Instead  of  by  industry.  Trends  in  part-time  employment  were  based  on  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Special  tabor 
horn;  lirports.  76  and  19, 


(3)  At  tine  intermediate  level  of  educational  attain- 
menu  we  find  more  jobs  requiring  high  school  gradu- 
ation (but  no  college)  than  there  are  persons  with 
a higli  school  diploma  (but  with  no  college  credits) . 
The  opposite  is  true  at  the  next  higl  -r  level;  there 
are  more  people  with  1-3  years  of  college  than  there 
are  entry  jobs  requiring  such  education. 

As  before,  this  situation  suggests  that  some  of  those 
persons  who  have  done  college  work,  but  not  four 
years  of  it,  may  have  to  take  jobs  that  do  not  require 
any  education  beyond  high  school.  But  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  they  will  be  working  below  their 
level  of  competence;  for  their  margin  of  post-high- 
scliool  education  may  serve  as  a substitute  for  experi- 
ence on  jobs  as  to  which  the  employer  requires  both 
high  school  graduation  and  work  raperienc  but  will' 
accept  additional  academic  credits  in  specified  fields 
instead  of  experience.  Such  a pattern  of  alternative 
requirements  is  common  in  technician  and  technical- 
specialist  occupations.1 

When  the  two  groups  are  combined  (persons  with 
high  school  diplomas  only  and  those  with  1-3  years  of 
college),  supply  and  demand  are  approximately  in 
bahnee,  as  table  II1-5  shows. 

There  is  not  an  exact  balance  in  any  of  the  three 
cases  just  discussed,  but  the  margin  of  difference  is 
around  10  percent  in  the  case  of  college  graduates  and 
less  in  the  other  cases.  Such  differences  do  not  seem 
significant,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
estimates  are  based  on  fragmentary  data  and  therefore 
may  contain  substantial  margins,  of  error.  Moreover, 
minor  differences  of  this  sort  may  be  accommodated 
by  adjustments  in  employer  job  requirements  and 
manpower  utilisation  practices. 

The  conclusion  that  there  is  approximate  balance  in 
the  demand  and  supply  of  workers  at  various  levels  of 
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educational  attainment  may  not  fit  tile  situation  in 
each  of  the  States  local  areas.  It  is  especially  pertinent 
to  question  whether  such  a balance  exists  between  job 
opportunities  and  workers  at  lower  educational  levels. 
Relatively  large  numbers  of  persons  with.only  elemen- 
tary schooling  or  less  than  four  yean  of  high  school 
live  in  the  inner  core  of  New  York  City  and  other 
large  dries  of  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  tt  is  prob- 
able that  in  some  places  many  of  the  jobs  iiiat  require 
only  this  level  of  education  are  located  in  the  outlying 
areas  of  the  city  or  in  its  suburbs.  In. such  a situation, 
problems  of  mobility,  transportation,  and  housing  be- 
come key  considerations.  Unfortunately,  existing  data 
are  not  adequate  for  the  task  of  developing  local  area 

analyses  of  this  type. 

* 

, * \ 

Fart-tim*  Employment 

The  increasing  availability  of  part-time  work  has' 
helped  make  possible  fhe  growth  that  has  taken  place 
in  die  employment  of  young  people  and  mature 
women,  in  the  years  since  World  War  II.  Many  young 
people  and  women  seek  jobs  that  will  tiring  them  some 
income  bur  will  not  interfere  seriously  with  their 
school  or  home  responsibilities.  A school  boy  or  school 
girl  will  look  for  work  after  school  or  on  Saturdays, 
and  a ma'Tied  woman  with  school-age  children  will 
seek  work  that  comes  during  the  day  when  her  chil- 
dren are  at  school,  or  at  night  when  her  husband  is 
home  from  bis  job. 

Part-time  belp  offers  a number  of  advantages  to 
the  employer.  Besides  enabling  him  to  tap  a supply  of 
younger  persons  and  older  married  women  who  do 
not  want  full-time  employment,  it  makes  it  possible 
to  take  care  of  peak  hours  and  peak  days  without  pay- 
ing overtime  premium.  It  also  can  help  him  stay  open 
some  evenings,  which  is  now  a common  practice  in 


1 Sec  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Technical  Man 
power  it t New  York  Stott,  volume  1.  chapter  V. 
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fnuch  of  retail  trade.  For  a small  store  it  may  be  a con- 
venient  device  for  getting  miscellaneous  chores  done, 

i A' 
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In  some  instances  empldytis  arc  able  to  exclude  part- 
timers  from  fringe  benefits. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  20  percent  of  all  persons 
iu  New  York  State  who  were  in  the  labor  force  at  any 
time  during  1965  were  on  part-time  schedules— less 
than  35  hours  a week.  (Table  ft.  is  expected 

that  In  1975  there  will  be  9,21 5,000  persons  who  will 
work  at  some  tittle  during  that  year,  and  that  1,827,000 
(again  about  20  percent)  will  be  part-timers.1  Of  the 
otheis,  the  7,388,000  who  are  expected  to  work  full-  • 
time  for  all  or  part  of  1975,  about  70  percent  will  have 
all-year  jobs.'  (Table  1H-7.) 

Table  111-6  shows  tire  relative  importance  of  part- 
time  (that  is,  part-week)  work  for  various  age  and 
sex  groups.  More  than  00  percent  of  the  workers  of 
14*19  will  be  part-time  workers  in  1975,  as  was^rue 
also  in  1965.  About  37  percent  of  (he  men  workers 
and  about  55  percent  of  the  women  workers  65  or 
moreyeaft  old  will  tc  in  the  part-time  category— about 
the  same  percents  as  in  1965.  At  the  in-between' ages, 
few  men  work  part-time,  but  about  a quarter  of  the 
women  do  so. 

The  table  also  shows  what  proportion  of  the  total 
body  of  part-time  workers  is  contributed  by  various 
ages.  About  35  percent  of  them  were  teen-agers  in 
1965;  by  1975  this  proportion  is  expected  to  grow  to 
58  percent,  mainly  because  there  will  be  so  many  teen- 
agers available  for  such  jobs.  Some  growth  also  is 
anticipated  in  the  20-10-24  age  group;  7.5  percent  of 
all  part-time  workers  were  in  Ihis  group  in  1965,  and 
tn  1975  it  b expected  to  account  for  10  peftent,  a 
change  associated  with  an  expected  expansion  in  col- 
lege entollmenu. 

A small  decline  is  anticipated  in  the  proportion  of 
part-time  workers  who  are  married  worsen  age  35  to 
54.  In  1965  women  35-5?  constituted  23  percent  of  all 
part-time  workers,  but  in  1975  they  will  be  only  19 
percent.  The  reason  is  that  more  of  them  will  seek 
and  find  full-time  employment  and  therefore  will  not 
be  available  for  part-time  jobs.  , 

Most  part-time  workers  are  in  retail  trade,  in  service 
industries  (including  here  finance,  insurance,  and  real 
estate) , and  in  private  household  work;  and  in  these 
industries  the  proportion  of  part-time  workers  is  in- 
creasing. (Table  111-8.)  In  I960  these  industries  re- 
counted for  about  60  percent  of  all  part-time  wage 
and  salary  workers.  By  1965  the  proportion  bad  in- 
creased to  70  percent,  and  by  1975  an  additional  small 
increase,  to  76  percent,  is  expected.  In  addition,  a 
large  majority  of  the  self-employed  persons  and  the 


‘The  ptojection  of  9515,000  person*  i»  an  ertfrnateof  the 
number  of  person*  wl  *>  Will  be  In  lb*  labor  forte  at  son*  lime 
during  1975.  The  figure  Is  considerably  larger  than  the  labor 
forte  projection  of  &526JOQ0  shown  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
which  >■  the  average  for  the  year.  QP 


unpaid  family  workers  who  walk  part-time  arc  in  trade 
and  service  industries. 

A detailed  indnj'ry-by  itidustry  picture  of  part-time 
work  in  non  manufacturing  in  1060-61  ami  in  1066  is 


Table  IIH1.  Number  of  Jobs  in  Occupations 
Grouped  According  to  Percent  of  Female  Workers, 
New  .York  State,  1965  and  1975 

On  thousands) 


Percent  of  fobi 
in  occupation 
hetd  by  women  in  i960 

196$  ; 

197$ 

change* 

1961*7* 

All  lewis 

1 ,500.0 

8*70,0 

+ 14,4 

Less  Ulan  33  percent 

SA64Z 

3.91 1.5  : 

+ 12.0 

{MO 

£366,7 

2,5230 

+ 11* 

lo-au 

1,049.4 

1,1062 

+ 11.1 

20-33 

140.  t 

217.3 

+46.7 

S3  percent  or  more 

4,035.8 

4*68.4 

+ 15,7 

33-50 

1,710.5 

1,863.0 

+ 8.9 

50-75 

1309.8 

t.660.2 

+26* 

75-100 

1,016.5  ; 

1,145.2 

+ 12.7 

available  from  two  comprehensive  wage  and  hour 
studies  made  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor’s  Division  .of.  Research  and  Statistics.  Table 
111-9  indicates  that.between  these  two  dates  there  was 
a growth  in  the  proportion  of  employees  who  worked 
part-time  (less  than  33  hours  a week)  in  neatly  every 
segment  of  the  trade  and  service  industries.  Major 
growth  took  place  in  deportment  stores,  food  stores, 
filling  stations,  apparel  stores,  drug  stores,  and  res- 
taurants. The  increase  in  part-time  work  in  the  service 
industries  was  not  as  gnat  as  in  retail  .trade. 

On  the  supply  side,  the  indications  are  thati^  of  the 

1.030.000  persons  added  to  the  employed  labdr  force 
during  1965-75,  about^795,000  will  be  available  for 
full-time  jobs,  while  the  remaining  235,000  will  be 
available  for  part-time  jobs  only.  On  the  demand  side, 
assuming  the  continuance  of  existing  trends,  there  will 
be  814,000  additional  full-time  jobs  available  for  tlie 

795.000  seeking  Such  jobs,  while  there  will  be  only 

216.000  additional  part-time  jobs  available  for  the 

235.000  persons  seeking  part-time  work.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  there  will  not  be  a sufficient  number  of 
jobs  available  for  the  growing  number  of  teen-agers 
and  married  women  who  will  be  seeking  such  jobs  by 
1975.  However,  because  tb?  difference  between  pro- 
jected supply  and  demand  is  small,  it  is  possible  that 
it  will  be  adjusted  by  the  labor  market  mechanism 
without  great  difficulty. 
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Table  III-! 2.  Number  of  Job*  Held  By  Fomtola**  By  Occupation  Group/ 
New  Yorfe  State,.  I960. 1965,  and  1975 

(in  thousand*) 


Otti.paiion  group 

mo 

*196 5 

1975 

Prrcrnt  rfirt rcgtf 

1960-65  | 

All  occupations 

2.565 

2.783  | 

3/295 

+ 8 

+ 18 

White  collar  workers 

i eio 

1 JB03  ! 

2.204 

4-12 

+22  * 

I'rofeujotinl.  twlmicid.  and  kindred  workers 

m 

1 396 

520 

4-19 

+ 3l' 

Manager*,  officials,  and  proprietor* 

102 

m 

i 106 

+ 2 

+ 4 

Clerical  and  kifcdrcd  workers 

992 

1.104 

1.354 

,+  n 

+23 

Sales  workers 

188 

199 

222 

+ 6 

+ 12 

Blue,  cot  Ur  workers 

m 

i 446 

m 

+ ! 

+ 4 

Crafumco,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

31 

33 

42 

4-  6 

+ 27 

Operatives  and  kinds ed  worker* 

399 

402 

409 

+ ) 

+ 2 

Laborers,  ex-xpt  farm  and  mine 

10 

11 

12 

*H0 

+ 9 

Service  workers 

m 

523 

G2I 

+ 6 

+ 19 

Farmers  and  larai  laborer* 

16 

n 

7 

-31 

'36 

r 

Table  II MX  Jobs  Held  By  Females  At  Power*  1 obt.  By  Occupation, 

New  York  State,  I960, 196  * 


Ore  opal  ion  group 

i960 

1965 

19 75 

AH  occupation* 

S5J 

37-1 

38-4 

White  collar  workers 

44.2 

45.2 

47.6 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

36.9  * 

36,9 

375 

Manager),  official;,  and  proprietors 

14-3 

144 

13/8 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

68.7 

7lJ9 

74  jO 

Sales  workers 

J 

33.0 

345 

355 

T ■■ 

Blue  collar  workers 

17.5 

17.9 

17.4 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

35 

3 3 

' 3.9 

Operatives,  and  fcindifed  workers 

31.0 

31.7 

31.0 

Laborers,  except  Daren  and  mine 

3.4 

L 0 

46 

Service  worker* 

52.3 

53.0 

51.8 

Farmers  and  farm  laborer* 

10.0 

95 

3.0 

Available  jobs  that  by  their  t :ure  last  less  than 
half  the  yearHnduding  summei  jobs  filled  by  stu- 
dents—will  expand  by  120,000,  while  the  number  of 
persona  primarily  Interested  in  such  jobs  will  expand 
by  1 15,000.  (Table  IJI-10;  see  also  table  111-7.) 

Jobe  for  Women 

Chapter  I Indicated  that  women  in  1960  were  57. 
percent  of  the  population  14  and  over  in  N»w  York 
State,  and  are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  propor- 
tion in  1995;  and  that  their  contribution  to  the  labor 
force  baa  been  rising,  mainly  because  more  married 
women  are  looking  for  paid  employment  after  their 
children  are  old  enough  to  need  less  care.  If  current 
trends  continue,  women  will  account  for  almost  half 
(48,5  percent)  of  the  persons  added  to  the  civilian 
labor  force  between  1965  and  1975;  so  that  women  will 
be  58.4  percent  of  the  1975  labor  force  of  New  York 
State,  as  against  57.1  percent  in  1965. 


The  continued-movement  of  women  into  paid  em- 
ployment is  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
1965*75  growth  in  the  number  of  jobs  available  for 
both  sexes  will  take  place  in  occupations  in  which 
women  predominate. 

For  example,  as  table  Ili-ll  shows,  a 36.8  percent 
rise  is  expected  between  1965  and  1975  in  those  occu- 
pations in  which  women  held  50-75  percent  of  the 
jobs  in  1960  (in  contrast  to  an  over-all  job  increase  of 
14.4  percent  in  the  decade)  „ This  group  frill  account 
for  one-fifth  of  all  jobs  in  the  State  in  1975;  some  of 
its  larger  occupations  are:  medical,  dental,  and  bio- 
logical technicians;  sod  ah  welfare,  and  recreation 
workers;  office  machine  operators;  hospital  attendants; 
-and  table  and  counter  waitresses. 

Jobs  in  which  women  constituted  75  percent  or  more 
of  all  workers  in  I960  fndude  nurses  (professional, 
student,  and  practical),  dietitians,  elementary  school 
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Table  111.14.  hmnl  Distribution,  tty  Occupation  Group, 
of  Jobs  Hold  6y  females  and  By  Mo  lor, 

Now  York  State,  1945  and  1975 


+ " ‘ 

1 

' Qrfuptlli&n  group 

fVttidte 

Male 

m f 

JP75 

All  otflrpa lions 

100.0 

100-0 

1O0.0 

1UO.0 

White  collar  worker* 

* 64,  a 

66.9 

. 

4g;o 

Professional  technical  and  fcindiccl  workers 

14.2 

10.8 

14.4 

16.6 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

3.7 

$3  * 

131 

12.6 

Clerical  and  kfridratl  workers 

30.7 

41.1 

9.1 

9.0 

Sales  workers 

7.2 

6.7 

8,0 

75 

Slut  collar  worker* 

16.0 

14.1 

43.2 

41.G 

Craftsmen,  foremens  and  kindred  workers 

1.2 

1.9 

m 

19.7 

Opcia  five*  and  kindred  wOTfcm 

H.4 

12,4 

I8J 

17,2 

Laborer**  except  farm  and  mine 

04 

0.4 

5.6 

4.7 

Service  worker* 

18,8 

18.0 

9.9  ; 

10.9 

farmers  and  larm  laborers 

0.4 

0.2* 

25 

1.5 

teachers  and  librarians,  secretaries,  stenographers,  typ- 
ists, bookkeepers,  telephone  operators,  stewardesses, 
sewers  and  stitchers,  and  private  household  workers.  If 
the  declining  sewers-and-stitchei?  occupation  and  the 
slow-growirtg  private  household  occupation  are  de- 
ducted. the  growth  of  this  group  (counting  both  men 
and  women)  is  18  6 percent  (not  the  12.7-  percent 
shown  in  table  lll-i for  the  whole  group) . 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  jobainjiurang. 
in  elementary  school  teaching,  and  in  many  clerical 
occupations  will  provide  job  openings  for  men  as  well 
as  women. 

Among  clerical  workers,  the  fastest-growing  occupa- 
tions include  office  machine  operators,  especially  key- 
punch operators;  secretaries,  stenographers,  and  typ- 
ists; and  cashiers.  As  was  indicated,  above,  these  occu- 
pations employ  many  women,  and  their  expansion  will 
help  raise  to  74.0  percent  in  1975  the  proportion  of  all 
clerical  workers  who  are  women,  from  71.9  percent  in 
1965.  (Tables  IIM2  and  III-13.) 

In  the  case  of  sales  workers,  the  proportion  of  wo- 


men .will  rise  from  34.5  percent  to  35.5  percent,  in  part 
because  of  the  growth  of  retail  trade. 

Among  professional  and  technical  workers,  women 
will  be  37.3  percent  in  1975,  as  against  36.9  percent  in 
1$65.  The  ‘main  reason  is  the  expected  large  growth  of 
occupations  related  to  medical  and  health  care,  in 
which  women  are  prominent. 

These  changes  mean  that  women  will  be  47.6  per- 
cent in  white-collar  occupations  generally  in  1975,  as 
against  46.2  percent  in  1965— even  though,  in  the 
managerial  field,  the  number  of  jobs  held  l.y  women 
will  drop  to  13.8  percent  of  the  total  in  1975.  from  14.5 
percent  in  1965.  Women's  share  of  blue-collar  and 
service  jobs  will  decline.  (Table  111-13.) 

These  ups  and  downs  do  not  point  to  any  revolu- 
tionary changes  during  the  decade  1965-75  in  the 
kinds  of  jobs  women  hold.  However,  as  table  III-14 
shows,  a larger  proportion  of  working  women  will 
find  themselves  In  clerical,  professional,  and  technical 
jobs;  a smaller  proportion  in  blue-colTar  jobs;  and 
about  the  same  proportion  in  service  jfW 
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Chapter  IV 

. 

Manpower  Differences  of 

# 

Local  Areas 


Because  for  some  purposes  manpower  projections 
are  needed  on  a local-area  basis,  a primary  objective 
of  the-  present  study  has  been  to  develop  estimates  of 
labor  force  and  of  manpower  requirements  by  occupa- 
tion for  each  of  the  major  labor  market  areas  in  New 
York  State.  Accordingly,  data  are  presented  not  only 
for  the  State  but  also  for  the  following  areas: 


Area 

New  York  Metropolitan  area 
N^iy  York  City 

-Nassau -Suffolk 
Wcstchralcr-Rockla  nd 


Counties 


Bronx,  New  York,  Kings,  Queens, 
and  Richmond 
Nassau,  Suffolk 
Wntdu&cr.  Rockland 


Remainder  of  State 
Altanv 

p 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Utica 

Elmira 

All  other 


Albany.  Rensselaer,  Saratoga, 
and  Schenectady 
Broome 

Erie  and  Niagara 
Monroe 

Madison,  Onondaga,  and  Oswego 
Herkimer  and  Oneida 
Chemung 

All  counties  not  named  above 


The  "all  other''  group  (59  counties)  accounted  for 
about  12  percent  .of  the  State's  total  civilian  labor 
force  in  1965, 


Generally  speaking,  the  procedure  followed  in  de- 
veloping these  area  estimates  was  to  apply,  to  the 
projections  made  for  the  State  as  a whole,  the  extra- 
polation of  past  relationships  between  the  S.ate  and 
the  area.  Thus,  in  projecting  labor  force  the  past  re- 
lationships of  an  area's  participation  rates  to  the  rates 
for  the  State  as  a whole  v.ere  determined  (on  a sex -age- 
group  basis) ; applying  these  relationships  to  the  rates 
projected  for  the  State  yielded  future  participation 
rates  for  the  area,  which  were  then  applied  to  the  pro- 
jected population  for  the  area,  which  had  been  inde- . 
pendently  estimated  by  the  State’s  Office  of  Planning 
Coordination, 

In  projecting  manpower  requirements  by  occupa- 
tion, calculations  were  made  of  past  relations  between 
employment  trends  by  Industry  for  the  State  and  cor- 
responding Industry  trends  for  the  given  area;  and 
these  were  applied  to  the  industry  projections  for  the 
State.  An  industry-occupation  matrix  was  applied  to 
the  resulting  area  industry  projections  to  derive  the 


(H 


occupational  projections.  The  matrix  used  for  an  area 
was  an  adaptation  of  die  State-wide  matrix.1 

The  process  of  local  aiea  projection  is  open  to 
greater  chance  of  error  than  the  State-wide  estimates. 
Movements  of  labor  force  and  industry  from  one  area 
of  the  State  to  another  is  one  variable  that  was  not 
encountered  in  the.  State- wide  estimates.  Moreover, 
data  that  were  available  for  the  State  as  a whole  were 
not  always  available  broken  down  by  area.  These  fac- 
tors made  necessary  wider  reliance  on  assumptions  in 
the  case  of  local  area  estimates. 

It  is  also  true  that  ii  any  one  area  tbe  size  of  the 
labor  force  and  the  manpower  requirements  may  be 
comparatively  small.  This  means  that  a specific  de- 
velopment, such  as  the  entry  or  departun  of  a large 
manufacturing  concern,  can  hate  a relatively  greater 
impact  on  tbe  economy  of  the  individual  area  than  on 
that  of  tbe  State  as  a whole,  and  failure  to  anticipate  it 
may  throw  off  the  area  projections  noticeably. 

Despite  the  fact  that  an  effort  was  made  to  check 
out  and  adjust  the  estimates  in  the  light  of  what 
knowledgeable  persons  said  about  probable  develop 
merits  in  the  various  areas,  the  area  projections  should 
be  recognized  as  having  less  reliability  than  the  State- 
wide estimates  and  should  therefore  be  used  with 
greater  caution. 

Volume  II  of  the  present  study  contains  the  detailed 
results  of  the  area  projections. 

Also  shown  in  volume  II  are  tables  for  each  area 
which  show  the  reconciliation  betveen  the  labor  force 
data  by  age  and  sex  on  a residence  basis  with  the  in- 
dustry and  occupation  data  on  a place-of-work  job 
basis.  The  section  in  chapter  II  on  “Relation  of  Em- 
ployed Residents  to  Jobs"  explains  the  concepts  used 
and  gives  the  State  data  used  in  this  reconciliation, 
labor  Fore* 

New  York  City  had  one-half  of  New  York  State's 
civilian  labor  force  in  1965.  The  New  York  Metropoli- 
tan area  (including  Nasiau,  Suffolk,  Westchester,  and 
Rockland  counties  as  well  as  Ne&  York  City)  accounted 
for  two-thirds  of  the  State  total. 

Buffalo  the  area  with  the  next  largest  labor  force, 
had  about  7 percent  of  the  total,  while  Rochester  had 
about  5,5  percent. 

1 For  a detailed  description  of  the  method  used,  me  the  Tech- 
nical Supplement  to  this  report.  Sec  aho  Abraham  J,  Berman. 
"Problems  of  Manpower  Projection  In  New  York  State,"  Temple 
University  Bulletin,  June  t96G. 
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Tobte  IV-1.  labor  Fort*  14  and  Ovar,  By  A»a,  IMS  end!  W/S 


■h  1 

1965 

f ‘ 1975 

Portent 

tfitittgt 

1965-7$ 

Ntnnbtr 

(ihouittndt) 

Percent 
ditir  {button 

Number  1 
frAoiutftt'fjJ 

PgrrVtfi 

dttiribution 

New  Ywl  State 

7.481 

m3 

8520 

HH1G 

+ 14.0 

New  Vmk  City 

3,7(5 

40,6 

3,826 

44.9 

+ 3.0 

Nassau -Suffolk 

865 

11.6 

1.224 

14.1 

+41.5 

Wes  ti  hester-  Rociia  nd 

463 

6.0 

604 

7,1 

+30.5 

-StliciittcUdy-Tio) 

2*6 

3.7 

326 

3.8 

+ 18.1 

Binghamton  urea 

DO 

1.2 

104 

1-2 

+ (5,6 

Buffalo  area 

500 

6.8 

593 

7.0 

+ 16.7 

Elmira  area 

39 

0.5 

44 

0,5 

+ 12,8 

Rochester 

067 

3.6 

345 

4.0  ! 

+29.2 

Syracuse  area 

228 

^ 3-0 

285 

3.3 

+25.0 

TJtfca  area 

124 

1.7 

'142 

1.7 

+ (4,5 

Remainder  of  State 

•b 

906 

(2.1 

1.033 

12.1 

+ 14.0 

TctbJ^  fV-2.  lobar  Force  14-24  As  Percent  of  the  Total  labor  Fofce,  By  Area*  1965  and  1975 


,4  txa 

1965 

1975 

Percent 

change, 

1965  197 5 

Number 

{thousands} 

Percent  Of 

total  force 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent  of 
total  force 

New  York  State 

1325 

17,7 

1.859 

0U 

+ 40.3 

New  York  City 

619 

1 16.7 

724 

193 

+ 17.0 

Nassau  -Suffolk 

175 

20.0 

320 

26.3 

+84J0 

Westchester -Rockta  nd 

85  " 

18.4 

141 

23.3 

+ 65.9 

A than  y-Schcnectady -Troy 

*7 

17.0 

73 

22.4 

+553 

Binghamton  area 

16  ° 

17.8 

24 

23.1 

+50.0 

Buffalo  area 

91 

17.9 

140 

23.6 

+538 

Elmira  area 

7 

17.9 

9 

20.5 

+28.6 

Rochester  ate  a 

50 

18.7 

87 

25.2 

+74,0 

Syracuse  area 

42 

18.4 

67 

m 

+59.5 

Utica  ana 

£2 

17.7 

3t 

.816 

+40.9 

Remainder  of  State 

171 

18.9 

24 1 

23.3 

+40.9 

Table  IV"5.  Female  labor  Force  A*  Percent  of  the  Total  labor  Force, 

By  Area,  1965  and  1975 


ArP*t 

1965 

1975 

Percent 

change, 

1965-1975 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent  of  1 
total  force 

Number 

(thousands) 

Percent  of 
total  ferret 

New  York  Slate 

2,772 

37.1 

3.277 3 

36.4 

+ 162 

New  York  City 

1,466 

395 

1587,0 

41.5 

+ 6.3 

Nassau-Suffolk 

295 

34.1 

440X1 

35.9  ■ 

+49.2 

WestdrcSter-Rockland 

173 

37.4 

233.0 

386 

+34.7 

A1bany*Sch«iectady 'T  roy 

102  . 

376 

" I'W.O 

39.0 

+245 

Binghamton  ana 

52 

35.6 

37X1 

356 

+ 156 

Buffalo  area 

159 

31.3 

194.0 

30.7 

+226 

Elmira  ana 

14 

35.9 

155 

35,0 

+ 10,7  ' 

Rochester  area 

102 

35.2 

MOB 

406 

+37.3 

Syracuse  area 

79 

34.6 

101X1 

35.4 

+ 27.6 

Utica  area 

41 

33.1 

£0.0 

35.2 

+ 20.0 

Remainder  of  State  ' ^ 

309 

34.1 

352.5 

34.1 

+ 14.1 
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; Tobh  IV-4,  Ptmnt  Dtatribulton  of  Job*  By  Occupation  Group  and  By  Area  in  1965 

I : and  Pnant  Chang*  in  Numb* ref  Job*  Between  1965  and  1975 


■l 

r L 

Occupation  group ' ^ 

New  Fork 
’ State 

JVew  York 
City 

Nassau- 

Suffolk 

West* 

Chester 

Rockland 

Albany 

Sing - 
ham  ton 

Buffalo 

Elmira 

Roeheiiet 

SyractiJf 

1 

t/iica 

Alt  other 

p - 

Number— all  occopidoni  j, 

(1965,  in  thousands)  , 

7A00.0 

3.963,1 

717* 

389.9 

2785 

92.1 

506* 

39,6 

290.4 

229* 

| 122.7 

3 >0.1 

' 2 

percent  distribution  by  occupation  group,  196$ 

L 

All  occupations 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

100  JO 

too.o  1 

IOOjO 

i :oo.o 

109*  ( 

A 1 00.0 

1 100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

145 

12.9 

1B.1 

17.9 

16* 

17.4 

j 13* 

n.9^ 

15.9 

)4£ 

HL 

Mibigmi  officials  and  proprietor* 

<1.6 

104 

10.5 

10.9 

65 

7.4 

7.2 

8.1 

■ 7.i  , 

8.1 

P hJ 

S& 

< Clujal  vuMctmhnhrarken 

£0.5 

16.7 

17,0 

20.5 

16.5 

1 10,7 

lhA 

J 8.1 

19.2 

1 3.6 

13.2 

* Sale*  woeken  a 

7.7 

&.L 

7.3 

7* 

7.5 

7.4 

1 7* 

8,3 

7.8 

6.0 

67 

6.0 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kipdred  workers 

. 12.6  . 

10.6 

15,6 

12,7 

14.0 

13,1 

, 16,7 

*1 

■ <m  ‘-b 

17,3 

13.1 

14.0 

13.0 

Opcr%}iyes  and  kindred  'workers 

16.9 

I6+B 

14.2 

15.1 

15.2 

21.9 

IS* 

21.7  1 

19.8  | 

16.9 

10J 

lft.O 

Servite  ^oitbs  '*  ‘ 

■ , Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

13.2  . 

■ 134 

ISA 

15* 

' 12.0 

1 1.4 

12.1 

12.6 

9.5  : 

IM 

it: 

iU 

. 

m 

11 

0.7 

1,8 

2.1 

1.4 

2.8 

1.2 

3.1 

5J 

i 8.0 

. laborer*;  crrcpt  fartti  an&mlne 

35 

2.4 

2,9 

4.1 

2,8 

5* 

3* 

1 3A 

4.0 

3.3 

j 4.5 

/ 4 

Percent  distribution  by  area,  i965 

4 

, - - - l-  , w- 

-c  All  occupations 

100.0 

53.1 

93 

5.2 

3.7 

1.2 

GH 

0^ 

3.9 

3.1 

1.6 

11.3 

Professional.  technical,  add  kindred  workers 

100.0 

48.0 

12.1 

6A 

4.3 

1.5 

G.G 

0.J 

4.3 

3.4 

1.7 

1 L2 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

100.0 

56,7 

103 

5,9 

3.2 

0.9 

5.1 

0,4 

2* 

2.6 

1,3 

1<L5 

CJerkal  and  kindred  ^workers 
tO  Sties  workers  *,  ^ , 

100.0 

62,4 

7* 

4J 

3,7 

1.0 

5.3 

0.4 

3.4  ! 

2.9  ( 

1.3 

7.3 

100.0 

565 

9.6 

4J3 

3.6 

I*  1 

7.0 

0,6 

3,9 

2.6 

1.4 

3.8 

CD  Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

r-  loao  - 

445 

U.9 

5.3 

4.1 

u 1 

1 

0.7 

5.3 

3.7 

1.8 

12*. 

H 

Cooperatives  and  kindred  sorfwn 

v toco 

*12.7 

8.0 

4.6 

3.3 

1.6 

7.5 

0," 

45 

3.0 

1.9 

12.2 

Service  workers 

100.0 

55.1 

9,8 

6.2 

3.4  ' 

1.1 

*2 

0* 

2.8 

2.6 

1.5 

. 10.3 

-Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

100.0 

(L8 

6.7'  „ 

2.4 

4.) 

-1.6 

6.1 

0* 

3.0 

6,0 

5.2 

63.3 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

100.0 

52.0 

gV  ’ 

4.1 

H 

4.2 

uo 

O.G 

J 

, 0,5 

3* 

3.4 

1.5 

15.9 

■i 

Percent 

change  in  number  of  fobs  between  196$  and  191$ 

i ► 

All  occupations  < 

+ 14 

+ 4 

+51 

+36 

+ 18  1 

+ 16 

+ 17 

+ 14  . 

+.20 

+24 

+ 15 

4 14 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

+30 

+ 18 

+43 

+41 

+37 

+37 

+ 36 

+28 

+ 43 

+41 

+ 35 

+ 3B 

Managers?' officials,  and  proprietors 

+ 9 

- 2 

+47 

+30 

+ 9 

+ 9 

.+  9 

+ 16 

+ 23 

+20 

+ T2 

+ 12 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers  ■ 

+ 19 

+ 10 

+65 

+ 42 

+22 

+ 26 

+ 21 

+ 18 

+ 34 

+33 

+ 17 

+22 

Sales  workers  ", 

+ 9 

2 

+45 

+ 34 

+10 

+ 4 

+ 9 

+ 15 

+ 19 

+ 24 

+ 11* 

+ 14 

Craftsmen,  forepien,  and  kindred  workers 

+ U 

— 

+ 44 

+ 32 

+ 22 

,+  20 

+ 12  1 

+ 11 

+ 29 

+ 20 

+ 14 

+ 20 

Operatives  find  kindred  workers 

+ 4 

- S 

+ 43 

+30 

*+  3 

- 1 

+ 7 

• +13 

+ 22 

+ 16 

+ 10 

+ 7 

■1 

Service  workers  t 

+ 21 

+ 9 

+64 

+39 

+26 

+ 24 

+33 

+ 2 

+ 34 

+ 26 

+ 37 

+23  i 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

”27 

b 

”10 

-24 

-47 

-14 

> 

— 

! —39 

-42 

-53 

-L'V 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

- 5 

4 

— 14 

+ 46 

+ 25 

- 6 

- 8 

-1  6 

+ 7 

, +13 

+ 2 

, -m 

- 0 

* Less  than  0.05  at  t percent 

* Base  too  small  for  percent  change  to  be  computed. 
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As  table  IV-1  shows,  J>y  1075  New  York  City's  share 
of  the  State's  total  civilian  labor  force  is  expected  tP 
drop  from  50  to  about  45  percent.  However,  because  of 
tlie  relatively  large  increases  in  Nassau,  Suffolk,  West, 
chcstcr,  and  Rockland  counties,  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan area  will  maintain  i's  present  position— at 
m ouutl  two- thirds  of  the  total.  Rochester  ancTSyracuse. 
judging  by  past  trends,  ate  the  Upstate  areas  expected 
to  have  the  largest  percentage  increases— considerably 
greater  than  those  estimated  for  the  Albany,  Bingham- 
ton, Elmira  and  Utica  areas.1 

An  adequate  accounting  of  differences  in^pbor  force 
developments  among  local  areas  will  include  age  and 
sex  composition.  Special  significance  attaches  to  young 
persons -those  |4  to  24  years  of  age— who  are  a large 
growing  part  of  die  labor  force.  Tahle  1V.2  shows,  that, 
the  14.24  component  will  increase  40  percent  between 
1965  ant!  1975— rising  from  17.7  percent  of  the  State's 
labor  force  to  2 1.8  percent. 

lint  in  tiie  suburbs,  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties, 
this  younger  group  will  increase  by  84  percent,  and, 
in  WestchesterRockland  by  66  percent.^  gains  ex- 
plained  in  part  by  the  unusually  large  inflow  of  young 
lamilies  into  these  areas  after  World  War  II.  The 
Rochester  and  Syracuse  areas,  too.  may  expect  large 
1965-75  increases  in  the  share. that  younger  people 
have  in  the  labor  force.  But  a different  picture  is  pre- 
sented by  New  York  City,  where  the  rise  is  expected 
to  be  only  17  percent. 

These  suburban  counties,  and  Rochester,  also  have 
above-average  {but  less  marked)  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  women  ^n  the  labor  force.  The  smallest  percent* 
age  increase  is  found  in  New  York  City.  (See  table 
1V.3.) 

Occupational  Patterns 

In  any  area,  the  importance  of  a particular  occupa- 
tion depends  in  large  measure  on  the  sort  of  industry 
found  there.  Volume  11  tables  show  how  the  areas' 
differ  in  industry  mix  and  how  these  differences  are 
related  to  their  occupation  patterns. 

The  occupation  patterns  of  the  various  breas  as  they 
stood  in  1965  are  summarized  ?n  table  IV-4.  It  shows. 


nsau -Suffolk  and  Westchester. Rot  klarnl  had  concentra- 
tions cf  (1)  professional  and  technical  |>etsonnel  and 
(2)  managers  and  proprietors  that  were  relatively 
heavy  compared  with  other  areas.. 

New  York  City  had  a higher  propoition  of  clerical 
and  sales  workers  than  any  other  areas 
Craftsmen  and  ojicra  lives  figured  more  prominently 
in  the  occupational  pattern  of  areas  Upstate,  particu- 
larly Rochester.  Elmira,  and  Buffalo,  than  they  did 
Dowtisiate. 

Service  -workers'  employment,  on  .the  other  hand, 
was  more  .important  in  the  Downs t ate  areas  of  New 
York  City,  Nassau-Suffolk,  and  \Ve,strhester.Rockland 
than  it  was  Upstate. 

A summary- of  the  1965-75  projection  of  area  occu- 
pation patterns  (see  table  IV-4)  indicates  that: 

In  New  York  City,  the  largest  gflinj  are  expected 
in  the  professional  and  technical  gtnvp,  of  occu- 
pations, with  smaller  gain s in  the  clerical  group 
and  the  service  group.  Declines  are  expected  hi 
four  groups:  laborers,  operatives,  sales  workers, 
and  managers,  officials,  and  proprietors. 

The  rapidly-growing  New  York  City  suburban 
areas  of  Nass&u-Suffotk  and  Westchester-Rockland, 
and  also  the  Rochester  area , are  expected  to  have 
the  largest  relative  gain  in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
main  occupation  groups,,  with  especially  It  je  in- 
creases in  the  professional-technical,  clerical,  and 
service  groups. 

Similarly,  above-average  rises  are  expected  in  most 
occupation  groups  in  the  Syracuse  area . 

The  pattern  of  change  in  the  Albany,  BtnghanU 
tan , Elmira,  Utica,  and  Buffalo  areas,  while  show- 
ing considerable  variety,  tends  to  resemble  that  of 
the  State  as  a whole . 

The  G series  of  tables  in  volume  11  gives  estimates  of 
the  number  of  job  openings  in  the  various  areas  that 
are  expected  to  develop  during  1965-75  from  deaths 
and  retirements  as  well  as  from  industrial  change. 


4 4 


1 In  projecting  the  civilian  labor  tone  of  local  areas.  a range 
of  unemployment  rates  was  assumed  for  1975  that  was  based 
primarily  on  difference*  in  existence  in  1945;  New  York  City, 
4.1;  Namu-Suilolbitl;  Westchester-Rockland,  JJK  Binghamton. 
3J;  Buffalo,  ifr  Rochester,  2d:  Syracuse,  £5;  Utica.  5.0;  Ehnim. 
4.0;  ail  other  area*,  4,9.  As  previously  indfeatrd  the  1975  sate 
trammed  for  the  State  as  a whole  was  4.0  perce.lt.  ',,r  f 

w _r 
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E.  Occupation  distribution  of  job*  estimated  I960  and  1965  and  projected  1970 
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, 1965  and  projected  1975,  ^iew  York  State 
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Table  A.  Civilian  Non  institutional  Population  and  Civilian  Labor  Foret* 
Estimated  i960  and  1965  and  Projected  1970  and  1975,  Now  York  Stale 

(in  thousands) 


rfgs  tiuii  ^ v 

Civilian  noninsMutional 
papulation,  14  and  over 

CiViJirtn  fobtiT  fen* 
participation  rata 

Civilian  labor  force 

I960 

196  5 

1970  i 

19 7f 

mo 

1965 

1970 

1975 

I960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

Ti>Ij].  14  iilic)  out 

12,161 

119 12 

13.610 

14.500 

69.3 

53.4 

58.9 

58.8 

7.273 

7,481 

8,010 

8526 

Male 

5,737 

6.035 

6,407 

6,837 

82.0 

78.0 

77.4 

76.8 

4.704 

4.709 

4,961 

5.249 

14.10 

646 

859 

959 

1.070 

!9.~ 

37.1 

37.6  ! 

37.7 

254 

319 

361 

403 

$0.24 

415 

488 

686 

76" 

88.0 

85  JO 

85.3  , 

85.4 

565 

415 

585 

655 

25.34 

1,021 

921 

921 

1,191 

97.9 

' 97-5 

97,6  , 

97.6 

1,000 

m 

399 

1,163 

35.44 

J .105 

UM  , 

1.104 

968 

98.2 

97.9 

98X1  i 

98.6 

1X185 

1,112 

1,988 

954 

45  54 

J .01 7 

1017 

899 

1,953 

1X199 

97.4 

97.1 

97.9  l 

97.9 

991 

938 

1.051 

1X176 

M.64 

825 

357 

870 

89.7 

87.2 

37.6 

86.8 

740  i 

732 

751 

755 

6,1+ 

706 

775 

827 

872 

38.1 

31.6 

20.7 

27.9 

269 

245 

246 

243 

Kauai* 

6424 

6,777 

7103 

7,663 

40.0 

40.9 

42.3 

42.8 

2.560 

2,772 

3.049 

3.277 

14-1!) 

630 

841 

933 

1,044 

35.8 

32.0 

33.1 

JS.J 

230 

269 

309 

348 

20,21  j 

500 

552 

697 

768 

54.9  | 

58.4 

58,2 

59.0 

275 

322 

406 

453 

2:>-34 

1,125 

1,071 

1,105 

1,282 

37.8  j 

40.4 

40.3 

40.0 

425 

433 

445 

513 

35-44 

1,225 

1,231 

1,179 

1,108 

45.0 

47.2 

48.7 

50.7 

55! 

581 

574 

562 

45-54 

1.113 

1,141 

1,180 

1,205 

53.8 

54.6 

.53.9 

60.4 

599 

623 

695 

w 

55-64 

901 

937 

1,001 

1,046 

41.6 

45.6 

48,6 

50,2, 

375 

427 

486 

5 

65  + 

832 

1,004 

M09 

1.210 

12.9 

11,7 

12.1 

12.2 

114 

117  , 

134 

148 
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Table  B.  Nonag  ricultural  Employment  By  industry.  Actual  1960  and  196$ 
and  Projected  1970  and  1975,  New  Vork  State 
(In  thousands) 


Industry 

i960 

1965* 

* 

j 1970 

" 1975 

Total  nanagriculfural  employment 

6.181.9 

6305.9 

7,083.7 

7.585.9 

Manufacturing 

1.B78.7 

) ,637.0 

1.886.2 

1 ,870.2 

J>urable  goods 

8J  7.7 

829.4 

876.9 

907.3 

Lujfib^y  3nd  wood  products 

16.4 

15.8 

153 

15.1 

Logging 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

Saw  mills,  miJJivork  and  miic.' wood  products 

15.6 

14.9 

14.3 

14.1-r 

Furniture  and  fixture* 

35,5 

35.0 

35.2 

34  8 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

48.6 

486 

495 

50.7 

Class  and  glass  prod  u Os 

135 

13.1 

13.0 

I2.B 

Cement,  concrete,  and  platter  piotluct* 

13.9 

13.7 

14.1 

13.8 

Structural  clay  products 

13 

1.1 

1.0 

1.2 

Pottery  and  related  products 

3.9 

3,9 

‘ 4.2 

4.6 

Mlsc.  nornne  faliic  products 

15.8 

163 

17.6 

18.3 

Primary  utctal  industries 

77,1 

79.3 

78.0 

75.7 

Blast  furnaces  and  steel  works 

34.3 

33.7 

33.6 

32,4 

Other  primary  Iron  and  Steel  products 

m 

14.5 

14.5 

14.7 

Primary  nonferrous  metals 

29.6 

31.1 

29.9 

286 

Kabrtealed  metal  products* 

95.5 

94.9 

936 

Cutlery  hand  tools  and  hardware 

11.9 

11.7 

11.8 

1 1.9 

Fabricated  structural  metal  products 

52.9 

29.0 

28.1 

276 

Mi  sc.  fabricated  metal  products 

33.2 

54.6 

55j0 

54.7 

Machinery,  except  clccttkal 

159.1 

h 

1673 

185.0 

2026 

Office  and  computing  machines 

5-1  JO  ~ 

51.3 

58.3 

033 

Other  nonelectrical  machinery 

ioe.i 

116.2  . 

126.7 

133.1 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

165.7 

172.6 

188.6 

1976 

Transportation  equipment 

98.6 

1035 

109:2 

112.8 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment . - 

42.4  | 

48.4 

503 

52.9 

Aircraft  and  parti 

45.3 

46.1 

50.6 

52.1 

Ship  and  boatbuilding  and  repairs 

66 

4.1 

4,1 

4.0 

Railroad  and  other  transportation  equipment 

4.9 

46 

43 

3.6 

[nstmmeuts  and  related  products' 

116.8 

1116 

120.6 

125.1 

Instruments  and  fire  control  equipment 

110.7 

104.4 

111.7 

115-3 

Watches  and  clocks 

6.1 

7.4 

8.9 

96 

Nondurable  goods 

1.061.0 

1,0076 

989.3 

9626 

Food  and  kindled  products 

156.7 

1403 

134.7 

137-3 

Meat  products 

111 

; 11.8 

11.6 

106 

Dairy  products 

28.6 

24.9 

22.8 

21.1 

Canning,  cured  and  frwit  foods 

17.6 

1 17.0 

17.7 

17.4 

Crain  mill  products 

19 

i 7.8  : 

7,8 

76 

Bakery  products 

35.2 

308 

27.9 

25/. 

Beverages 

22.6 

216 

203 

20.1 

All  other  food  products 

30.7 

26.6 

26.1 

. 25.' 

Tobacco  manufactures 

2.8 

2.7 

2:7 

2.7 

Textile  mill  products 

63  3 

58.8 

53.9 

403 

Apparel  and  other  finished  fabric  products 

318.9 

292.4  * 

272.9  ■ 

2512 

Paper  and  allied  products 

69.4 

66.8 

673 

686 

Paper,  pulp  and  paperboard  mills 

21.0 

21.0 

21.0 

215 

Paperboard  containers  and  boxes 

26.1 

22.3 

. 21.5 

21.1 

All  other  paper  products 

223 

23.5 

24.8 

’ 25.7 

- Printing  and  publishing 

1729 

f77.2 

180.2 

182.2 

Newspapers 

41.0 

! 42.4 

40,7 

38.9 

Other  printing  and  publishing 

131.9 

134.8  * 

150-5* 

H33 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

89.2 

88.7 

9J3 

96.7 

Synthetic  fibers 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

15 

Drugs  and  medicines 

23.3 

226 

253 

266 

Paints,  and  allied  products 

4.6 

S3 

4.0 

46 

Miscellaneous  chemical  producis 

60.6 

61.0 

63.0 

656 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

12.8 

10.0 

10. 1 

96 

Petroleum  refining 

HO 

8.4 

hj 

8.6 

8.4 
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Table  B.  fcaiiffaaadV 


Industry 

i960 

1965* 

1970 

1975 

Petroleum  dud  codi  products^ corifiri 

Oth^r  petroleum  and  coal  products 

1.3 

1.6 

IS 

, id 

Rubber  and  plastics  products,  nx.c. 

205 

245 

26-9 

283 

Ttubijcr  products 

Miralfatteous  plastic  products  S'  '>. 

8.i 

12.1 

7j5 

16.0  . 

7J2 

10.7 

6.7 

213 

Lealhrr  and  leather  products  * ^ 

01.4 

53.5 

50.4 

483 

Leather  tinning 

4j6 

2.5 

2.0 

1.7 

Footwear  except  rubber  ^ 

SIB 

24.4 

Zl3 

18.9 

Other  leather  products 

258 

26.6 

27.1- 

27.4 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

05.4 

922 

96.0 

99.“ 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries 

9.5 

111 

13.0 

14.6 

Mining 

0.1 

0.2 

0,0 

103 

Conti  act  construction 

261.8 

254.9 

294  J 

329.0 

Tran$portaiicm*  communication* and  public  utilities 

482.3 

478.1 

4823 

4893 

Railroads 

655 

52,7 

413 

303 

Air  transportation 

37,0 

443 

53.7 

65.1 

Local  and  intermban  passenger  transportation 

44.1 

41.3 

43.6 

454 

Local  and  mbuibar*  transit 

215 

18.6 

203 

213 

Taxicabs 

22.6 

22.7 

233 

23.9 

Trucking  and  warehousing 

75.0 

51.3 

883 

98.9 

Trucking 

Of >5 

76.3  | 

84.0 

89.1 

Warehousing 

5.8 

5.0 

43 

48 

Water  transportation 

68.4 

61.6  ; 

563 

46.2 

Pipelines 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

03 

Transportation  services 

*O.G 

23j6 

26,9 

30.7 

Cofnmumcalkrn 

115.7 

119,1 

1173 

117.3 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

101.0 

100.6 

973 

953 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting 

14.7 

• 175 

20.1 

228 

Electric,  gas  and  sanitary  services 

55,9 

| 54.9 

583 

513 

Electric,  gas  and  ncam  companies  and  systems 

54.8 

1 518 

52.2 

50.4 

Water  supply 

0,8 

0B 

03 

03 

.Sanitary  services 

0.3  | 

0,5 

03 

03 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

131. 1 

1.3363 

13433 

1356.0 

Wholesale  trade 

4&3  ; 

435.2 

451.3 

470.6 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment  ; 

16,0 

175 

18.4 

193 

r Drugs,  chemicals,  and  allied  products  * 

214 

273 

28.8 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

623 

67.5 

753 

815 

Groceries  and  related  products 

5022 

40,1 

493 

503 

Electrical  goods,  hardware,  plumbing  and  heating  equip. 

4722 

50.0 

513 

55.2 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies* 

54.6 

643 

71.4 

78.0 

Other  wholesale  trade  * 1 

162.7 

160.7 

157.3 

167.7 

Retail  trade  * ' 

831.8 

001j6 

9.23 

1385.4 

Building  materials,  (aim  equipment 

31.0 

SIB 

8l.a 

325 

Retail  general  merchandise  1 

140.4 

176J8 

' 2023 

230.9 

Variety  stores 

32.6 

31.1 

32.0 

33.4 

Other  general  merchandise  uoies 

1166 

147,7 

1703 

1963 

Food  stores 

145.4 

157  j6 

tf5.1 

1923 

Automotive  dealers  and  service  stations 

765 

m 

943 

1053 

Gasoline  service  station*,.  . 

27.3 

295 

34.4 

383 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory  dealers 

512 

54.7 

60.4 

66.4 

Apparel  and  accessories 

99.0 

94.9 

983 

10|.7 

Furniture,  homefurnisbings 

37,7 

36.0 

373 

383 

Ealing  and  drinking  places 

202.1 

224,2 

2493 

274.1 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

87.8 

93.6 

10(3, 

*3 

Drug  and  proprietary  stores 

23.6 

24.7 

253 

:/3 

GthcT  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

6422 

60.1 

76.1 

835 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

483.2 

504.2 

532.4 

551.4 

Banking  and  cneri>r.  agencies 

136.6 

153.1 

1763 

1915 

, Brokers  and  investment  companies 

58.7 

66j0 

753 

793 

Insurance 

162.4  i 

162.4 

1603 

159.7 

' ^ ^ 


++  + -I 


labb  B.  (cofirinuadJ 


Industry 

1 1960 

! 196)*  | 

| 1970 

1971 

irnttrante  and  real  estate— continued 
Real  estate 

125.3 

122.7 

120.3 

121.0 

Services* 

968.5 

U 17.6 

1300,1 

IA65.3. 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 

72.4 

75.7 

75.1 

73.6 

P "Tsonal  services 

tOOJ 

1059 

109.5 

115.7 

Laundries 

599 

609 

62.3 

64.4 

Other  personal  services 

i 40.8 

45.1 

47  0 

51.3 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

i 167.0 

208.4 

257.0 

292,2 

Advertising 

j 34.6 

Sfyt 

39,0 

40.9 

Ollier  business  services 

132.4 

17213 

218.0 

! 251.3 

Automobile  repair  services,  and  garages 

26.2 

31.9 

37.7 

42.6 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

15.8 

17.5 

20.0 

22.2 

Motion  pictures  and  other  amusement  and  recreation  serv. 

72.3 

78.7 

87.9 

96.6 

■Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

41.4 

413 

44.0 

* 465 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

30.9 

373 

439 

50.1 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

193.4 

234.7 

286.4 

334.9 

Hospitals 

143.4 

170.9. 

2083 

243.9 

Other  medical  and  health  services 

59.0 

63.8 

77.9 

91.0 

Legal  services 

39.2 

353 

41.1 

. 465 

Educational  services  and  museums 

1009 

134.6 

162.2 

186.2 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

115.2 

123.7 

1363 

147.4 

Miscellaneous  service* 

34.6 

668 

869 

102.6 

Engineering  and  architectural  services 

25.6 

27.7 

35.1 

4&9 

Accounting,  auditing  and  bookkeeping  services 

155 

19.4 

225 

! 24.9 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

12.5 

19.7 

29.3 

36.6 

Nondassifiablc 

12.1 

5.0 

— 

— 

Government 

837.7 

957.1 

1,1415 

1399.2 

Federal 

184.1 

160J2 

179.2 

162.3 

Postal  service 

79.8 

83.1 

83.1 

92.3 

Other  federal 

104.1 

97.1 

91.1 

90.0 

.State  and  local 

6*3.6 

776,9 

9623 

' LII6.9 

Stale  .*  * 

118.1 

143.6 

I860 

226.9 

Local 

535.5 

6333 

7763 

890.0 

1 Data  on  I<H*5  Benchmark. 

b Includes  ordnance  and  accessories)  except  fine  Control  equipment, 
f Includes  fire  control  equipment. 

* Excludes  agriculture  and  fisheries  (industries  07  and  09) . 

NOTE:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  C. 


Total  Humber  of 
and  Projected 


Job*#1  By  Industry*  Estimated  19*0  and 

1^70  and  197S#  How  Votk  State 

(In  theuMindi) 


196S 


I .mil  *?rt*|Jh>' 

lecturing 

Durable  goods 
Logging  , 

Sawmill  millwork  and  misc.  nuod  pfwintts 

Furniture  and 

tlbss  and  l!^  product* 

Cement,  concrete,  and  piaster  produci,. 

structural  clay  products 

Pottery  and  related  products 

Mtsccllanc«»  nomnetallic  products 

Dbst  furnaces  and  steel  works 

Other  primary  iron  anil  steel  products 

Primary  nonlcrrons  metals 

fabricated  metal  | odilctSb 

faon  mafchipcry  and  equipment 

Other  nonelectrical  machinery 

Office  and  computing  machines 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

Aircraft  and  parts 

Ship  and  boatbuilding  and  repairs 

Railroad  and  other  transportation  equipment 

Instruments  and  related  products1*  . 

Watches  and  clocks 

Nondurable  good* 

Meat  products 
Dairy  products 

Canning,  cured  and  froze*:  foods 
Grain- mill  products 
Bakery  products 
Beverages 

All  other  food  products 
Tobacco  manufactures 
Textile  mill  products 
Apparel  and  otlwc  finished  fabric  products 
Paper,  pulp,  and  paperboard  mills 
Paperboard  containers  and  boxes 
All  other  paper  products 
Priming  and  publishing 
Synthetic  fibers 
Drugs  and  medicines 
Paints  and  allied  products 
Miscellaneous  chemical  products 
^ Petroleum  refining 
Other  petroleum  and  coal  products 
Rubber  produett 
Miscellaneous  plastic  products 
Leather  tanning 
Footwear,  except  rubber 
Other  leather  products 
'■  Miscellaneous  manufacturing 
-N onmamilacturing  Including  agriculture 
Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 
Mining 

Contract  construction 

Transportation,  communication,  and  public  utilities 
Railroads 
Aii  transportation 


}96  5 

7,500.0 

1 

1 .93 1.2  s 

1.901.0 

8,31.7  " 

857.9  . 

- i.&  i 

1.9 

Lxrfi-v  ; 

15.7 

3,7,4 

36.9 

13.9 

13.4 

L-U 

14.1 

15 

l.l 

1.0  . 

1 j,3 

17,3 

H4,4 

33.8 

13.2  | 

14,5 

!W,!> 

31,4  . 

105.4 

1 ,.9 

1.8 

16 

108.4 

116.6 

fil.O 

522 

n-a.fi 

173.8 

1 425 

485 

4 HA  ■ 

46.1 

19.2 

114 

5.0 

5.0 

1 15.2 

]08jG 

6.4 

1.1 

1 J0995 

1,043.1 

135 

12.1 

29.4  j 

255 

18.0 

17.4 

9.1 

8.0 

tt.l 

33.3 

23.2 

22.1 

31.7 

273 

2,9 

• 2.B 

65.4 

66.7  ' 

333.4 

3055 

21,2 

21.2 

26.4 

22.6 

£2.6 

23.8 

1802 

184.7 

0.7 

0.9 

23.6 

23.2 

4.7 

3.9 

61.3  * 

61,7 

] 1.1 

’ 8,5 

1.8 

1.6 

8.3 

7.8 

12.5 

17.4 

45- 

2.9 

31.4 

J4.7 

27.1 

£7.6 

07.1  . 

956 

s 

174.7 

1383 

9.5 

9.6 

379,0 

376,4 

5843 

586.2 

655 

52.7 

, . 30.6 

*•  *■ 

47,7 

im 

;97J 

1.076.9 

8579.9 

1,9216 

1,924.2 

897.8 

028,2 

Z l. 

, 2.1 

14.8 

14.3 

37.2 

376 

13.3 

13.1 

145  1 

14.2 

15  ' 

1.2 

4.3 

4.7 

18.1 

183 

33.7 

325 

145 

14.7 

30.2 

28.9 

1015 

1005 

15 

15 

1272 

138.6 

. 59.3 

64.9 

190.0 

198.7 

503 

33.0 

50.6 

52.1 

42 

4.1 

4.4  ' 

3.9 

m.e 

119.3 

92 

10.1 

16235 

996.0 

115 

116 

23.2 

21.4  . 

18.0 

17.6 

8.0 

75 

30.4 

27.4 

* 212 

20.4 

266 

25.4 

25 

2.8 

55.7 

. 51.2 

2855 

263.1 

2U 

21.4 

215 

21.4 

25.1 

265 

1883 

1905 

16 

12 

256 

266 

4.0 

4.0 

65.7 

65.7 

8,7 

85 

15 

1.4 

73 

6.9 

206 

222 

2,1 

18 

215 

ifU 

27.8 

275 

100,7 

1031 

I0S.7 

986 

103 

105 

4233 

468,7 

604.7 

6202 

48.9 

47.2 

58.1 

70.4 

- ! 
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Tablo  C 


Intimity 

i960 

i . 196 f 

1970 

19  7f 

Tratupottatiatt,  ramiuutricalioti  and  fiii’Mes— rnff(inin"d 
Local  ami  suburban  transit 

1 57.6 

J 

1 56.7 

60.1 

62.9 

Tanicabt 

Wfi 

j 30.2 

31.8 

32.11 

Trucking 

798 

1 67.1 

93.4 

101.0 

WarcJiauling  * 

7.0 

] 6.0 

31 

5.4 

Water  transpoitafrori 

| 73.7 

1 66.7 

60.1 

50.1 

r Pipelines 

o 2 

] 0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Transportation  Servian 

23.8 

j 272 

31.0 

351 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

101.0 

g 100.6 

978 

951 

ftadio  and  television  btoa<lca«ting 

15.0 

1 171  , 

20.1 

22.0 

v Electric,  gas,  and  steam  companies  and  systems 

55.5 

541 

52.7 

50.9 

\ Wafrr  tupply 

9.9 

10.4 

118 

111 

Sanlti  ry  serviced 

26.1 

28.9 

311 

34.9 

\ ‘holesah  and  retail  trade 

15404 

11811 

18781 

1.7/41 

Wholesale  trade 

484.2 

493.1 

508,4 

,526.0 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

185 

192 

20.7 

211 

Dlugs>  chemical*  and  allied  products 

30.7 

29.9 

30.7 

321 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

715 

761 

85.0 

965 

Groceries  and  related  products 

58.6 

556 

1 35.4 

55.9 

Electrical  goods,  hanhi'iire+  plumbing  ami  lu-almi;  i-quip. 

54.5 

56.6 

581 

6L1 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

63.1 

72.5 

60.3 

872 

Other  wholesale  track- 

I87.fi 

1822 

178.0 

1771 

Retail  trade 

1 4)56.4 

1J0814 

1,169.9 

12481 

building  materials,  faim  equipment 

41.7 

58.6 

38.2 

37.7 

Variety  stoics 

| 34.9 

32.7 

33.4 

341 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

' I5l.fi 

158.9 

1791 

! 2<S32 

Food  stores 

200.4 

2031 

2191 

2331 

Gasoline  service  stations 

417 

43.1 

472 

50.4 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory  dealers 

584 

60/4 

651 

71.4 

Apparel  and  accessories 

110.2 

110.0 

1131 

115.8 

Furniture,  homcfumfehingi 

ms 

461 

462 

461 

Fating  and  drinking  places 

2525 

2671 

292.4 

314.4 

l)rii  and  proprietary  stores 

504 

31.4 

321 

34.1 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

96.0 

95.7 

1021 

1072 

1 ImnicCr  insurance  an  ' real  estate 

3314 

5580 

591.7 

617.2 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

1374 

1551 

1782 

1931 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

654 

69.9 

79.4 

<,83.4 

Insurance 

1692  i 

169.3 

167.4 

167.1 

estate 

J60.6 

1631 

166.1 

1732 

Services 

1.7 63 .6 

2,0061 

21322 

22982 

Hotels  and  Indgmg  places 

81.7 

842 

83.1 

35.9 

Laundries 

#Vh-  #* 

1 J.f 

70.1 

772 

77.7 

Other  personal  services  r 

832 

832 

83.J 

852 

Advertising 

402 

411 

44.1 

452 

Other  budnew  services 

157.4 

198.6 

246.6 

232.9 

Automobile  repair  services,  anti  garages 

360 

422 

49.1 

54.9 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

281 

30.1 

33.4 

362 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

45.4 

44.7  ■ 

472 

491 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

39.4 

469 

541 

61.4 

Hospitals 

253.1 

2881 

339.4  . 

433.7 

Other  medical  and  licalth  *rvice* 

122.4 

1442 

173.4 

196.7 

Legal  services 

50.2 

591 

69.1 

77,1 

Educational  services  and  museums 

347.2 

4541 

5562 

617.9 

’Welfare  and  religious  groups  and  other 
nonprofit  membership  organizations 

123.1 

1332 

1171 

1602 

Engineering  and  architectural  services 

310 

43.4 

381 

652 

Accounting,  audilll^  and  bookkeeping  services 

‘ 312 

321 

38.0 

122 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

20.0 

261 

38.7 

45.9 

Private  household  workers 

87.9  - 

1741 

178.1 

180.3 " 

t 
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Table  C.  fcontimiedtl 


Industry 

i960 

! tm 

1 

: l9Jo  \ 

497* 

j'uhljc  iidmliijMr.itir.il 

MU.fi 

347.4 

i 408.0 

472.6 

Postal  servile 

;a.s 

S3.) 

88.1 

92.4 

Other  feikul  i 

'02.9 

30.0 

‘ 55.8 

53.0 

Stale  ! 

41.4 

475 

55.4  | 

fil.4 

locat  j 

£r 

N(j.5 

160.8 

. “ j 

26fi.O 

(3) 

ilutnestte  woikcrs,  and  (4)  agricultural  Workers  {employed  and  self  employed)  . In  this  table,  govemmml  employees  in  education,  Ims- 
pita  Is.  construction,  ett,  arc  assigned  to  their  respective  industries;  die  rest  are  under  public  administration,  eg..  police  and  fire  pro- 
lection.  In  contra*!,  the  "B"  table,  which  shows  honagricultnnil  wage1  and  salary  employment,  classifies  all  government  employee*  to- 
gether, dividing  tlicm  into  federal,  state,  and  local. 

u Includes  ordnance  and  acres*  or  its,  except  fire  control  equipment.  1 Includes  fire  control  equipment. 

NOTE:  Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  ronilctiijg. 
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Tobin  D.  Rseondtiottofl  of  Civilian  labor  Fores  and  Ntntibsr  of  Jobs, 
Eilimcrted  I960  and  1965  and  Projected  1970  and  19/5,  Mew  York  State 

(in  thousand*) 


i960  '■ 

4965 

1970 

/975 

1.  ^'otiiiutltulional  dvillan  population.  14  and  over  (table  A) 

12,161  ! 

1^,812 

13610 

14500 

If.  Civilian  labor  force.  14  and  over  (table  A) 

! 7,278 

7,481 

S.OIO 

6526 

A.  Resident  employed 

6,910 

7487 

7,692 

8.185 

B.  Unemployed 

868 

844 

818 

841 

Rate  of  unemployment  (percent) 

5.0 

45 

4.0 

45 

ID.  Total  number  of  jobs  (table  C) 

7,205 

75W 

8.077 

8560 

A.  ftonagricultural  jobs 

7,102 

7580 

7.987 

| 8500 

1,  Wage  and  salary  workers  (table  B) 

6.182 

6506 

l 

7.08* 

' 7586 

2.  Self  employed  and  unpaid  fatuity  workers, 
and  domestics 

920 

474 

908 

9T4 

Ik  Agricultural  jobs 

163 

120 

90 

80 

IV.  Difference  between  11. A and  111 

385 

8 68 

385 

895 

A.  Net  number  of  commuters  into  State 

144 

144 

146 

146 

B.  Multiple  jobholders,  minus  persons  with  a job 
but  not  bang  paid* 

211 

219 

239 

249 

* Pawns  with  a job  but  not  on  the  payroll  during  tire  week  became  they  were  lick,  on  vacation,  dr  on  strike  are  counted  among 
i he  resident  employed  (11-A) , hut  nor  among  the  wage  amt  salary  wa-fcets  (Hl-AJ)  1 
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Table  E.  Occupation  Distribution  at  Jobi,  Estimated  i960  and  I96S 
and  Projected  1990  and  1975,  New  York  State  * - -j 

(in  thousand*) 


Oft.  uf>atiott 
.Alt  aciujuitidns 
Mmfi.-ssiuiial.  ti'tlmicaL  and  kindled  woikeis 

Engineers.  technical 
Engineers,  aeronautical 
Engineers.  chemical 
Engineers,  civil 
Engineers,  ctcetrkal 

Engineers,  industrial  ^ 

Engineers.  mechanical 
Engineers,  metallurgical 
Engineers,  sales 

Other  engineers,  technical 

Natural  scientists 
Chemists 

Agricultural  scientists 
Hiologh.il  scientists 
(.cologlsls  (ttnl  geoplivsidsis 

Mathematician* 

Physicists 

Ollier  natural  scientists 

Technical:  workers  and  specialists  (cxc.  medical  arid  dental) 
Draftsmen 

Structural  design  technicians  and  related  specialists 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering  technicians 

Matliematia  technicians 

Physical  science  technicians 

Industrial  engineering  technicians 

Civil  engineering  anil  construction  technicians 

Sales  and  service  technician* 

Technical  writing  and  illustration  technician* 

Safety  and  sanitation  Inspectors  and  related  specialist* 
Product  testing  and  inspection  specialists 
Data  processing,  systems  analysis  and  programming  specialists 
Airway  tower  specialist*  and  flight  dispatchers 
broadcasting.  motion  picture.  anti  recording  studio  specialists 
Radio  operators 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 
Dentists 

Dietitian*  and  nutritionists 

Nurse*,  professional  mid  stiulml 

Optometrists 

Osteopaths 

Pharmacist* 

Physicians  and  surgeons 
Psychologists 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 
Veterinarians 

Chiropracton  and  therapists 
Teachers 

Teachers,  element,  t 
Teachers,  secondary 
Teachers,  college 
Teachers,  other 

Social  scientists 
Economists 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 
Other  social  scientist* 


Jphd 

19M 

191Q  \ 

J?7> 

7,500.0 

8.07  G.9 

8579,9 

930.5 

1 372.2 

1.2483 

1.395.7 

81.8 

95.4 

112.7 

128,4 

1.7 

23 

2.4 

3.0 

75 

7.9 

83 

9.6 

16.0 

17.8 

*10.7 

23.fi 

21k  1 

29.8 

353 

405 

S3 

7.1 

8.7 

195 

223 

24.7 

285 

31.3 

13 

1.7 

2.1 

2.4 

1.7 

2.2 

« S3 

3.0 

1.9 

2.4 

3.2 

4*J 

17,9 

21.4 

2G5 

30.7 

10.3 

123 

14.3 

165 

0.7 

03 

0.8 

1.0 

1.7 

13 

2.5 

, 23 

0.4 

0.4 

05 

05 

1.8 

2.4 

S.2 

A 3.9 

2.7 

3.4' 

4.6 

\ S3 

0.4 

05 

03 

' 05 

124.8 

144.7 

174.6 

284.9 

21.0 

24.7 

! 305 

35.8 

23 

-3.1 

43 

4.7 

41.0 

47.2 

50.0 

65.4 

0.8 

03 

1.0 

1.1 

8.7 

105 

12.7 

15.1 

G.9 

83 

9.3 

103 

1.3.1 

15.6 

28.1 

25.2 

2.0 

22 

2.4  ! 

2.7 

3.0 

3.9 

4.4 

5.0 

33 

45 

5.2 

6.1 

8.2 

” 8.7. 

* V 

105* 

S3 

7.6 

10.0 

11.7 

1.4 

15 

‘ 2.0 

2.7 

2.9 

33 

3.L 

3.3 

23 

3.3 

4.1 

4.7 

1883 

2iU 

247.9 

280.3 

J4.7 

153 

16.7 

t7.4 

33 

4.1 

4.6 

4.8 

803 

893 

103.7 

U6.7 

13 

1.6 

3.6 

1.6 

0.8 

03 

05 

0.8 

133 

13,7 

14.1 

14.9 

383 

42.3 

48.1 

52.1 

23 

33 

4.4 

5.3 

243 

31.2 

42.3 

53.5 

13 

1.2 

1.4 

15 

7.1 

8.3 

10.2 

U.7 

1013 

236.2 

269.4 

291.8 

94.7 

1105 

116.6 

1 19.3 

55.6 

713 

885 

92.5 

183 

273 

34,2 

425 

213 

213 

335 

375 

73 

8.7 

93 

n.o 

33 

3.7 

4.1 

48 

43 

45 

5.0 

55 

0.4 

05 

0.7 

0.9 

70 


t 
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Table  E.  (continued} 


Occupation 

i960 

| 1965 

1970 

JP7J 

I'tnfi'iJariitl,  urrlmitai  wurkers—conlbt lird 
Other  professional,  Gechtiicial,  anti  kind  red  workers 

315.2 

354.7 

407.! 

4416 

Accountants  and  auditors 

69,8 

71.4 

76.1 

70,6 

Airplane  pilots  and  nai,  tga  tors 

SjO 

35 

4.4 

5.1 

Ai  dulcet; 

5.1 

55 

6.2 

6.6 

A i lists,  miisi4.i:niSr  authors,  athletes,  and  entertainers 

54.7 

635 

735 

70.0 

Clergymen 

15.8 

iST 

16.4 

16.7 

iH-slgncrs.  except  design  draftsmen 

6.6 

7j0  1 

7.6 

86 

’ Reporters  and  editors 

IG.9 

175  ! 

18.1 

185 

lawyers  and  judges 

| 40.7 

*4  1 

49.0 

625 

Librarians 

j 95 

i 1 1.4 

13.1 

14.0 

Personnel  an d latoOr  rclatmm  workers 

11.8 

132 

15.1 

17.0 

Photographers 

8.1 

XT' 

7.9 

7.9 

* 

Social,  wdlarc.and  recreation  workers 

| m 

X ■ 28.4 

94.0 

Professional  and  technical  workers,  nxx. 

535 

60.7 

\ 91.4 

L09.1 

Maiugrrs.  officials.  and  proprietors 

712.6 

718.9 

/ 7545-  i 

781.8 

Conductors,  railroad 

4,1 

3,4 

! - 3.3 

35 

Credit  men 

6.0 

7,1 

l 8.4 

9.9 

Postmasters 

1.7 

16 

1.5 

1.4 

Purchasing  agents 

19.1 

I H.4 

16.8 

10.0 

Ship  officers,  pitots,  and  engineers 

18  ! 

4.4 

3.9 

3.6 

Otltcr  managers,  official*,  and  proprietors,  n.c.c. 

! 682.9 

687.4 

! 720.4 

744.6 

Other  ragrs,  and  officials.  djCjc..  salaried 

441* 

471.4 

500.4 

544  1 

Construction 

i 14.4 

15.4 

l 20.0 

25.0 

Manufacturing 

80,0 

87$ 

875 

87.1 

Transportation  and  utilities 

£8.4 

^ 295 

30.0 

30.7 

Trade 

1 1452 

140,0 

161.8 

172.3 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

! 65.0 

72.3 

80.4 

814 

L Services 

61.2 

905 

100.2 

109.4 

All  other  industries 

21.1 

27jO 

295 

31.2 

Proprietors,  n.e.c. 

236,6 

216.0 

211.0 

2005 

^ Construction 

105 

19.1 

195 

18.0 

Manufacturing 

£85 

105 

18.8 

18.1 

Transportation  and  utilities 

6,9 

6.0 

55 

5$ 

Ttade 

142,8 

1285 

122.9 

1115 

Finance.-)  insurance,  and  real  estate 

16.0 

I7j6 

10.3 

20.9 

Services 

£5.2 

24.8 

25.1 

25.4 

All  other  industries 

0.5 

wf 

05 

0.4 

0.4 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

1,449.1 

1535.3 

15945 

1,829$ 

Stenographers,  typists,  and  secretaries 

368.4 

385.4 

1 490.4 

4683 

Secretaries 

. 231,4 

2542 

290.0 

323:9 

Stenographers 

38.7 

99j0 

395 

40.0 

Typists 

68.3 

922 

100.0 

105.0 

Office  machine  operators 

60.4 

G65 

87.1 

107.7 

Billing  and  bookkeeping  machine  operators 

17.2  * 

17.4 

17.7 

110 

Keypunch  operators 

12.0 

16.7 

21$ 

27,0 

Tabulating-madtlrrc  and  computer  operators 

11.2 

165 

23.3 

90.0 

Duplicating-machine  operators 

M 

1,9 

.2.9 

4.1 

Calculator  and  other  office  machine  operators 

i 8.0 

14.0 

215 

28,6 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

1,034.3 

1.085.4 

1,1  77,0 

1,253.9 

Accounting  clerics 

46.9 

48  j0 

54.4 

52.9 

Bookkeepers;  hand 

79.3 

78.6 

79$ 

80.1 

Bank  tollers 

£0,6 

245 

29$ 

342 

Cashiers 

58.4 

68.7 

817 

91,7 

Mall  carriers 

23.7 

26j6 

365 

39$ 

Postal  clerks 

95.0  , 

*52 

911 

365 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

45.8 

42,9 

41.1 

98$ 

Telephone  operators 

56,0 

56.1 

519 

57.6 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

6686 

7025 

768.$:" 

821.1 

Attendants,  physicians  and  dentists  offices 

8j6 

05 

11.1 

12.6 

216 
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Tabh  E.  (continued) 


Qtttepati&n 

I960 

1965 

tm 

1975 

« -i  r *. 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workert,  n**.— continued 

; 

■ 

Dispatchers  and  Manns 

8*1 

95 

11.3 

135 

File  clerk* 

30.0 

345 

1 43.1 

,414 

Insurance  adjuster* 

10,0 

12,4 

16.4 

20.4 

Messengers 

m 

205 

22.1 

235 

Payroll  and  timekeeping  decks  ..*  ► 

12.8 

13.6 

155 

164 

Receptionists 

\ 25.1 

32.3 

39.2 

Stock  derks  v 

Ticket  agents 

48.2 

J 473  ' 

50.6 

50.8 

10.3 

V 11.1 

12.4 

13.8 

Miscellaneous  clerical  workers.  n.c.c. 

502.2 

‘ ■ 519.1 

554.4  . 

579.8 

Sales  workers  % 

‘588.6  - 

1 576JJ 

604.2' 

626.7 

Insurance  agents  and  broker* 

41.3 

415 

42.4 

43.0 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 

-.  m 

£0.8  - 

. 231 

245 

Other  sales  lorkn,  n.e.c, 

507.3 

514:2 

538.7 

mi 

Stock  and  bond  ratamen 

5.7 

85 

12,0 

15.0 

Advertising  agpninnd  salesmen 

54 

55 

55 

6.0 

Manufacturing  f 

82.3 

81.3 

81.3 

81.4 

Wholesale  trade 

K*A  * 

107.1 

108.0 

109.1 

Retail  trade 

. m'A  t 

' 280.4 

207.7 

309-4 

All  other  industries 

29.3 

. 31.) 

' 3S5 

384 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

mo 

' 9475 

1518.0 

1,082.5 

Construction  craftsmen 

2243 

216.4  ‘ 

223.8 

231-3 

Carpenters 

664 

614 

61.6 

604 

Brfckmaitnns.  stone*  and  tile  Setters 

19-4 

18.4 

18.8 

18.0- 

Cement  and  concrete  finishers  a 

I'.S 

15 

24 

• 25 

Electricians 

344  ' 

“ 345 

365 

39.6 

Excavating,  grading  machine  operators 

ux> 

115 

13.4  - 

164 

Painters  and  paperhangei*  . 

42.3  1 

' 30.7 

39*7 

394 

Plasterers  - 

4.8 

. 4.7 

45 

5,0 

Plumbers  and  pipdittht  ^ 

3&*r 

335 

35.6 

37.6 

..  Roofers  and  Haters 

■ 4.7  ■ 

4.7 

54' 

. 5.4 

Structural  metalworkers 

5*8 

55 

5.8 

6*7 

•1 

Foremen,  n.c.c. 

123.0 

127.1 

139.6 

% 

149.9 

- Metalworking  craftsmen  * 

133.3 

1285 

129.1 

129j 

Skilled  machining  workers  (inc,  machinists) 

743 

705' 

694 

69,6 

Machinists*  production  and  toolroom 

21.0 

195 

185 

18.0 

Machiniitv  maintenance 

185 

16.4 

16.8 

174 

Machine,  tool  opeiaton*  Class  A 

29.6 

27.4 

26.7 

26.4  . 

Inspectors,  metalworking,  Qm  A 

73 

7.8 

74 

8.0  ' 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen*  hammenuen 

1.9 

i.7 

1.4  * 

14 

Boflennakets  _ . 

1.6 

15, 

i.7 

1.8 

Heat  treaters*  annealers,  tempera's  * 

1.4 

, \A 

14 

14 

Millwright* 

45 

45, 

5,0 

5.1 

Molden*  meial'  (exc.  coremakcrs) 

3.4 

3.2 

34 

3.1 

Paucromakersj. metal  and  wood 

3j0 

35 

44 

4,7 

P oil™  and  io0  hand# 

25 

5.1 

2.1 

2.1 

- Sheet  metal  workers 

115 

U.l  * 

114 

1 1.6 

lool  makers,  diemakets,  diese tiers 

15*4 

14.6 

14.4 

! 144 

Electroplaten  , 

Assemblers,  metalworking,  Class  A , 

J 

1.0 

V 12.4 

. 15 

\J?5 

14 

1316 

J.0 

134 

, Printing  trades  craftsmen 

515 

50*4 

494 

484 

Bookbinders 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

4.0 

Compositors  and  typesetters 

27.4 

245 

22.0 

194 

Electrotypes*  and  stereotype!* 

1.1  * 

, 05 

0.7 

' 04 

Engravers,  except  photoen  gravers 

25 

2.0 

24 

2,2 

Phctoengravef*  and  lithographers  ' j • 

45 

55 

74 

8,7 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers 

12.1 

125 

13.0 

135 

Transportation  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

30.0 

31.1 

32-0 

324 

Linemen  and  servicemen^ 

245 

265  . 

* 277 

29.0 

Locomotive  engineers 

45 

35 

85 

35 

Locomotive  firemen  ' 

1 * 

2.4 

1.4 

0.8 

04 

j ► 
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Tobb  E.  {continued) 


h Orcupfftion 

I960 

1969 

1970  # 

1979 

('rttfliintn,  fmrmtn—tontinutd 
Mechanics  and  repairmen 

226.4 

253.0 

2934 

33J.7 

Air  conditioning,  heating,  and  refrigeration  mechanic* 

85 

9*8 

114 

13.4 

Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen 

ll.l 

123 

13.9 

15.3 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics 

583 

62*9 

- 69.4 

755 

Office  machine  medania 

43 

5JJ  , 

64 

' 74 

R;tif:o  aid  TV  mechanics 

115 

11.8 

125 

■ 135 

Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics 

35 

S3 

3.1 

3.1 

Other  mccluntcs  and  repairmen 

129.4 

118.1 

176*7 

204.1 

Other  era fittttcri  ajitl  kindred  wort  erf 

189.0 

141*0 

y 1505 

15*5 

Bakers 

18,9 

16.7  ~ 

15.7 

14.7 

Cabinetmakers 

6.9 

6.7 

6.7 

65 

Cranemen,  derrick  men.  and  hoistmen 

fA 

85 

‘ 165 

11.1 

tj  lazier* 

1*8 

2*2 

24 

34 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 

iS 

7.2 

7*8 

8.4 

Millers  ‘ 

05> 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

Opticians  and  tens  grinders 

42 

4.2 

44 

4.4 

Stationary  engineer*  { 

283 

28*2 

28.2 

284 

Inspectors,  other  than  metalworking 

10.1 

10.4 

11.9 

13.4 

Upholsterers 

6.4 

6.7 

1A 

7.8 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers,  ne.c. 

46.7 

49.4 

-5* 

60.9 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

1,285*8 

1,269.8 

1*2985 

15194 

Selected  transportation  and  utility  operatives 

272.4 

280.1 

297.7 

‘ 313.8 

Drivers:  bus*  truck,  tractor 

161*6 

1672 

ieo.4 

1924 

Deliverymen,  route  men.  cab  drivers 

90.9 

94.9 

100.7 

106.3 

Btakeraen  and  switchmen,  railroad 

9.6 

9G0 

84 

84 

Power  station  operators 

2.4 

2.4 

2*4  ; 

• £4 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 

7.9 

6.6 

5.4  ; 

4.1 

Asbestos  and  insulation  workers 

15 

15 

1.4 

1.4 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

264.7 

272.0 

282*2 

293.0 

Fnmacemcn*  smelters,  pourcrs.  and  heaters 

i.i 

35 

35 

35 

Welders  and  flame  cutters 

22i 

225 

24.0 

255 

Electroplater  helpers 

1.7 

1.6 

tF 

1.6 

1.7 

Machine  cool  operators,  metalworking,  class  B 

■ 225 

£0.9 

19.3 

16.4 

Ass-  biers*  metalworking.  Class  B 

1 45.1 

44.9 

465 

47.0 

Inspector*,  metalworking.  Class  B 

16*8 

16,6 

17.0 

17.1 

Other  rectal  working  operatives 

152.7 

161.9 

169.7 

r- 

179.7 

Semiskilled  occupation*  in  textiles  and  apparel 

2764 

2513 

2334 

2074 

Knitters*  loopcrs,  and  toppers 

3.8 

35 

35 

3-1 

Weavers  and  spinners,  textile 

2-4 

24 

15  ■ 

1*2 

Sewers  and  stitchers*  manufacturing 

102.8 

92.4 

■855 

77.4 

Other  textile  and  apparel  operatives.  n.c*c. 

167*0 

1593 

142.9 

1255 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  worker* 

471.4 

135.2 

4842 

$03*8 

Attendant*,  auto  service  and  parking  ^ 

26.6 

22.7 

275 

315 

Laundry  and  iliy  cleaning  workers 

44.6 

43.9 

44.7 

f55 

Meat  cutters,  except  meatpacking 

325 

335 

' 355 

37.9 

* Mine  operatives  and  laborers*  n.e.c. 

2.7 

25 

25 

25 

Other  operatives,  iijCjc.  ^ 

371*0 

362*8 

374*2 

386.7 

Service  workers  % 

V 941.9 

987.4 

15985 

1,198.4  . 

Private  household  worker* 

175.7 

1625 

103.1 

163.9 

Protective  service  workers 

i«e*9 

109.1 

1294 

1515 

Firemen,  lire  prelection 

18.2 

I&0 

225 

26.9 

Guard*  and  watchmen 

364 

39*0 

42.0 

44.9  ' 

PoIiCjAnen,  marshal**  sheriff* 

46.7 

51.1 

645 

795  ‘ 

cook)  and  bartenders 

229.0 

251.6 

2835 

3114 

Bartenders 

-29.2 

305 

32.8 

34.7 

Cooks,  except  private  household 

64  3 

► 7U 

79*3 

865 

, Countetand  fountain  workers  1 

375 

444 

$4.3 

63.1 

218 
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Table  E.  fcantbivedP 


0 Occupation 

1960 

194$ 

1970 

' J07J 

Service  worken—umtiniud 
Waiten  and  waitress** 

97.  3 | 

105.1 

1163 

1273 

Other  imice  workers 

4343 

464.4 

v 522.4 

571.3 

Airline  stewards  and  stewardesses 

2.7 

! 33 

4.6 

5.9 

Attendants,  hospital  and  other  Institutions 

69.9 

i . 869 

T )■'  t 

146.2 

Charwomen  and  dean  era 

33.6 

35.5 

3-3 

38.7 

Janitors  and  tot  tons 

54.2 

53.4 

5:5 

50.4 

NlineSi  practical 

19.2 

1 235 

30.0 

37.2 

Other  service  workers,  n.eX, 

254.5 

' 261.9 

281.1 

292.9 

Barters 

20.7 

199 

19.1 

10.2 

Chambermaids 

15.3 

16.1 

179 

17.6 

Elevator  operators 

263 

24.7 

22.9 

2L2 

Hairdressers  and  cosmetologists 

36.6 

40j6 

47.2 

51.6 

Housekeepers  and  stewards 

23  .a 

25.6 

< 28.1 

293 

Kitchen  workers 

413 

45.0 

52.0 

56.9 

Miscellaneous  service  workers  ; 

903 

■ 903  i 

943 

97.9 

Fanners  a.ift  farm  laborers 

1593 

1)9.6 

93.0 

86.9 

Laborer*,  except  farm  and  mine 

294.0 

272.9 

268.4 

2599 

I 


\ 
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Tttblft  F*  Occupation  Distribution  of  Jobs;  by  Industry  Division,  estimated  1W  and  1965  and  Projected  1975,  Now  York  Stole 
<r  1.  Estimated  1960 

do 

(in  thousand*) 


Occupatio  n 

All 

industries 

ifgri. 

culture* 

Ccirt- 

$truc~ 

titm 

Mann* 
faciuT* 
in  g* 

Trans* 
par  ta- 
li on  * 

Trade 

finance* 

| + 

Services 

Public 

admini- 

stration 

All  occupation! 

'’,235.0 

174.7 

379.0 

1,960.7 

584.3 

1,540.6 

5313 

, L .763.6 

330.6 

rroftssrionaJ.  | ethnical.  and  kindred  workers 

930.5 

43 

20.9  | 

170.2 

34.6 

436 

23.7 

592,2 

40.9 

Engineers,  technic1 

84.8  , 

0,1 

8.7  , 

453 

6.4 

5.1 

10 

HI 

3.9 

Natural  ftientlK* 

17,9 

03 

0.1 

10.8 

03 

1.3 

0.1 

i *9 

0.9 

Technician*,  e*t  medical  and  dental 

1E4JS 

0.1 

8.0 

58.8 

15.9 

6.2 

2.3 

22.7 

10.8 

Medical  and  other  health 

18B.9 

1.6 

— 

2.7 

0.1 

12.9 

0.4 

170.3 

0.9 

Teachers 

191.0 

— 

* i * 

03 

0,2 

1,0 

0.1 

188,2 

L.O 

Social  scientists 

7.9 

— 

0.1 

2.1 

0.7 

1.0 

1.6 

1.2 

L 2 

Other  pcofesuanaL  technical,  and  kindred  "workers 

315.2 

2.2 

4.0 

i 49.8 

10.S 

1 6.1  . 

18.2 

i 197.8 

22.2 

Manager*,  officials  and  proprietors 

712.6 

l.l 

34.4 

1273 

?3.6 

293.4 

31.7 

107.9 

22.7 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

IM9. 1 

2.3 

21.0 

, 293.: 

156.6 

282.0 

2602 

269.3 

149.4 

Stenographers,  typtit*  and  secretaries 
Offic*  machine  operator* 

358.4 

0.9 

6.4 

793 

18.3 

s:  ’ 

68.1 

111.8 

26.3 

50.4 

— 

0.2 

14.3 

4.1 

8.1 

13.7 

6.0 

4.0 

k . Othet-derical  and  kindred  worker* 
Jr  Stic*  workers 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  worken 

ldOS4.S 

1.4 

14.4 

1993 

1342 

226,8 

i 187,4 

1513 

119.1 

568.6 

0.7 

2.1 

82.7 

43 

385.4 

I 713 

21. 2 

04 

929.0 

1.7 

1993 

j 386.4 

1103 

98.0 

10.9 

106.0 

16.9 

W Construction  craftsmen 

224.9 

9J3 

157.6 

313 

93 

63 

■ 3 

13.0 

?3.3 

Foremen,  n.e.c. 

123.0 

03 

103  1 

76.4 

is  t 

13.4 

0,9 

5.5 

U" 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  except  mechanics 

133  3 

— 

4.2 

1223 

2.5 

1.0 

— 

2.3 

0,7 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

47.1 

— 

0.1 

44.0 

0.2 

03  1 

0.4 

13 

0.3 

Transportation  l 1 public  utility  craftsmen 

50.9 

t.l 

0.8 

28.7  1 

— 

~ 

O.l 

0.2 

Mechanic*  and  repairmen 

226.4 

0.6 

15.0 

57.2 

383  ' 

: 46.2 

j 6.0 

54.7 

8.0 

Other  Craftsmen  and  kindred  workc  * 

143.4 

0.1 

11.1 

53.9 

17,6 

30.0 

1.1 

279 

1.7 

Operative*  and  kindred  waken 

1.265.8 

, *■* 

36.4 

8143 

153.7 

, 170.2 

3,9  1 

101.7 

81 

Selected  transportation  and  public  utility  operatives  1 

272.4 

1.2 

14.0 

50.4 

124.6 

64.9 

1.1 

12.4 

3.8 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

1 12.0 

i “ 

2.1 

106.9 

0.6 

03 

— 

1.3 

0.6 

Semiskilled  textile  and  apparel  occupation* 

109.0 

— 

— 

109.0 

” 

— 

— 

— 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

792.4 

i 21 

14.3 

54  A2 

233 

104.8 

28 

83.0 

3 5 

Service  worker* 

941.9 

0.8 

3.0 

25.1 

20.2 

2153 

6L9 

535.1 

803 

Private  household  worker* 

175.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

175.7 

Protective  service  workers 

192.9 

02 

1.2 

8.2 

45 

1.9 

6.2 

8.9 

71.fi 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartender* 

229.0 

0.4 

03 

£3 

2.8 

156.4 

1.7 

63.8 

; i,s 

Other  sendee  workers 

434.3 

02 

t.2 

14,9 

12.9 

57.2 

54.0 

286.7 

7.2 

Laborers,  except  (arm  and  mine 

294.0 

0.B 

67.5 

60.7 

60.6 

523 

8.7 

31.2 

i 1.9 

F.'-fmexs  and  (aim  laborer* 

l 159.5 

1593 

— 

i 

— 

— 

— 

l 

* Agriculture.  Joreslry,  and  fisheries.  * Alan ubeluring  and  mining.  * TraiwporUTion  and  public  utilities.  "Finance,  Insurance,  and  it'al  j-sme. 
NOTE:  See  table  for  the  occupations  within  each  of  these  occupation  groups. 
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Tobl*  F.  Ottuparion  Dittrllwtion  of  Jobs,  By  Industry  Division/  Ettimotnl  I960  and  1965  and  profnctud  1975/  Now  York  5 la  to 

2.  Estimated  1965 
(in  thovsands) 


" ■l1 

a/; 

_ 

Con* 

Jfdnu* 

Public 

- Occupation 

| A*f 

industries 

jfgnp 

culture* 

StTUC* 

tlon 

iQClUT* 

<n{* 

p&rl&~ 

tion* 

Trade 

Finance* 

Services  % 

admint* 

stration 

AH  occupations  f 

7,500.0 

1335 

376.4 

1,9)06 

5665 

15815 

556.0 

2606.6 

347.4 

Professional,  leduiial  and  kindred  workers 

16725  ! 

45 

215 

1855 

385 

475 

265 

7036 

445 

Engineers,  technical  - 

95.4 

Oil 

65 

49.4 

7.0 

6-0 

U 

18.7 

4.3 

Natural  scientists 

21.4 

0,6 

0.1 

12.0 

0.4 

).B 

0.1 

3.4 

1.0 

Technician!*  ccl  medial  and  dental 

144.7 

0.1 

6.7 

663 

18.3 

75 

2.8 

28.7 

12.4 

Medical  and  other  health  workers  ' 

21 U 

15 

— 

25 

0.1 

12.4 

0.4 

1924 

0.9 

Teachers 

2365 

— 

— 

03 

05 

)5 

0.1 

2334 

1.0 

Mil  acteatitta 

8.7 

— 

0.1 

2.4 

0.7 

].] 

1.6 

1.4 

1.2 

Other  professional,  technical/  and  kindred  workers 

354.7 

2.1 

f .4.1 

51.7 

116 

175 

205 

2235 

24.0 

Managers,  and  proprietors 

7185 

0,9' 

j 35.1 

123.1 

43  JO 

2f  1,4  i 

i 904 

1)7.1 

24,3 

dedal  and  Idiidnd  workers  - 

15355 

15  , 

* 225 

2675 

1565 

3005 

2845 

3285 

154.2 

SlONgnphtn,  typists  and  secretaries 

mA 

0.7 

65 

78.3 

189 

46.8 

716 

1355 

275 

Office  machine  operators 

665 

— 1 

05 

I 185 

5.1 

105 

18.7 

94 

4,7 

Other  dedal  and  kindred  workers 

1683.4  \ 

15 

15.1  . 

1915 

1325 

24)4 

194.6 

183.7 

1226 

* Sales  workers 

.^Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

576-9 

0.8 

25 

61.1 

55, 

*37/ 

76.4 

235 

0.4 

9475 

1.7 

197.1 

3805 

112.0 

1066 

iM 

1205 

176 

t*  Construction  craftsmen 

216.4 

05 

149.4 

29.4 

95 

,75 

2.7 

146 

3.1 

L JOIMCO,  UJtX. 

Metalworking  oaltsmen,  dttcpt  mechanics 

127.1 

65 

11.4 

775 

125 

149 

16 

6.7 

25 

128.6 

— 

4.1 

118.0 

25 

1.0 

— 

2.7 

0.6 

Printing  trades  craftsmen  1 

46.1 

— 

0.1 

42.7 

05 

0.7 

0.4 

1.7 

0.3 

Tnnspoitatioa  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

31.1 

— 

15 

05 

265 

— 

— 

05 

0l2 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

2535 

O.S 

162 

615 

41.0 

515 

65 

646 

9.1 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

145.3 

0J 

12.6 

50.8 

18.1 

31.3 

.16 

296 

1.6 

Operatives  and  kindred  woikers 

1305 

2.7 

33.6 

7796 

1575 

176.7 

3.8 

107.9 

8,0 

Selected  transportation  and.  public  utility  operatives 

260.1 

05 

155 

495 

129.3 

66.8 

15 

135 

4.0 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations  # - 

110.1 

— 

23r 

104.7 

06 

05 

— 

1.4 

0.6 

SenriikiHed  textile  and  apparel  occupations' 

98.0 

— 

— 

96.0 

— 

k — * 

* 

— 

— 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  wodters 

761-6 

15 

165 

527.6 

276 

109.4 

25 

935 

3.4 

Service  workers 

967.4 

0.6 

5.0 

21.9 

19.4 

227.8 

565 

3714 

866 

Private- household  workers 

1625 

— 

— 

— J 

— 

— 

— 

162.3 

— 

Protective  service  workers 

109.1 

0.1 

15 

75 

4.1 

1.8 

66 

106 

78.1 

Walters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

251,6 

05 

0.6 

1.9 

2.4  ' 

1676 

1.7 

765 

).4 

Other  service  workers 

mA 

02 

15 

125 

12.9 

396 

486 

3226 

7.1 

laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

272.9 

0.6 

615 

515 

545 

50.7 

8.9 

344 

1)5 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

119.6 

1195 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

For  fudiot«t.  see  first  pip  of  this  table. 
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T«M*  F.  Occupation  Distribution  of  Jobs,  By  Industry  Division/  Eiflmaltti  19C0  and  1965  and  Projected  1975/  Now  York  State 

3>  Projected  1975 
(In  thousand*) 


jt* 

Agri- 
culture* i 

Con. 

M«nu-  I 

Traiw- 

PuMfc 

Occupation 

| 

industries 

strut* 

1km 

factuT'  1 

fag*  1 

porta. 

tion* 

i Trade 

Finance1  - 

, Services 

s 

adminf' 

ttraiion 

All  occupation* 

8579.9 

98.0 

463.7 

1934.6 

6209 

1.7743 

8173 

13983 

4723 

Profewioftal,  ledmiadt  sod  kindred  wortei 

1.J95.7 

4.1 

313 

2303 

44.7 

563 

32.9 

927.7 

889 

Engineers,  technical 

128.4 

0.1 

IU 

623 

63 

79 

15 

305 

8.3 

Nitunl  Bctemlft* 

50,7 

0,7 

0.1 

165 

0.7 

2.7 

0.1 

85 

1.4 

Technicians,  «xc  n>wH/yt  and  dental 
Medkau  said  other  health  worker* 

204.9 

OlI 

13.9 

859 

21.7 

93 

3.4 

489 

23.7 

2805 

13 

-* 

33 

0.1 

119 

0.4 

2819 

1.3 

Teachers 

291.8 

— 

— 

05 

03 

15 

- , °-2 

288.1 

1.1 

Social  scientists 

11.0 

— 

0.1 

2.7 

0.8 

14 

. 25 

2-4 

15 

Other  profifsoinnar,  technical,  and  kindred  vwktn 

4489 

1.7 

3.9 

585 

129 

215 

25.1 

289.4 

335 

Managers,  oflkhds  and  profile  ton 

7813 

03 

459 

120,4 

439 

2843 

1113 

1389 

353 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

13293 

13 

313 

2985 

162.9 

■ 3559 

3149 

4769 

1919 

' ‘ Stenographers,  typists  and  secretaries 

Office  machine  opera  tots 

4083 

03 

9.7 

623 

20.7 

475 

76.4 

1923 

385 

107.7 

— 

03 

273 

7.4 

15.0 

319 

173 

8.0 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

1.2559 

0.7 

Z1.1 

1869 

1349 

2933 

206.2 

266.0 

144.9 

Stttei  worken 

626.7  1 

0.7 

23 

813 

83 

4165 

889 

285 

0.4 

Craftmuar.  turfmen  and  kindred  workers 

13823 

13 

2583 

3929 

1243 

1349' 

12.9 

164.3 

26.0 

CrantnKtkm  era  ft  nr  e** 

2313 

02 

162.0 

26.4 

9.9 

83 

3.1 

17.1 

35 

foremen,  ttex. 

1409 

03 

17.1 

85.1 

133 

169 

1.4 

9.4 

49 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  except  mechanics 

129.7 

— 

59 

117.9 

2.2 

09 

3.1 

05 

Printing  trade*  craftsmen 

443 

■*  " 

— 

39.9 

0.2 

19 

03 

2.1 

05 

Transportation  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

523 

23 

1.1 

283 

— 

— 

0.4 

03 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

3317 

0.7 

302 

732 

49.4 

68.1 

7.1 

88.1 

14.9 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

1629 

— 

20.0 

48.4 

205 

36.9 

03 

34.1 

1.9 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

13109 

2-2 

49,1 

7545 

174.1 

204.9 

3,7 

120.9 

9.9 

Selected  ttupsrutka  and  public  udllty  operative* 

3133 

03 

22.1 

495 

1449 

743 

13 

15.0 

55 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

1133 

-* 

33 

1083 

0-6 

05 

— 

1.8 

0.8 

SemHkfDed  textile  and  apparel  occupations  ' 

81.7 

— 

81.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  operatives  w)  kindred  workers 

8103 

IA 

* 23.7. 

5166 

28.7 

1309 

13 

104.1 

39 

Sendee  workers 

1,198.4 

03 

39 

199 

202 

287.4 

445 

7129 

129.7 

Private  household  workers 

1639 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

183.9 

Protective  service  wotken 

1513 

0.1 

15 

5.7 

3.4 

13 

5.4 

13.4 

1205 

Wiitut,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

3119 

03 

0.7 

2.1 

13 

1999 

29 

103.1 

15 

Other  soVice  workers 

5713 

19 

I2J 

159 

869 

37.1 

4322 

7.3 

Laborers,  except  kin  and  mine 

2599 

03 

82.1 

39.8 

445 

523 

93 

395 

113 

fanners  and  him  laborers 

889 

869 

— 

— 

a 

— 

— 

— 

— 

r UnmiMHw,  see  first  page  of  this  table. 
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ToW*  G.  Number  «f  Job*  ta  bo  Ftllarf,  by  Occupation/  Now  York  Stats,  1965- 197S 

i 

{In  thousand*) 


Occupation 

* * 

1965 

< 

Job}  to  be  fitted  19652975 

Total 

Jobs  resulting  from: 

Industrial 

change 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

Number  J 

1 Percent 

\ of  1965 

Number 

Percent 
of  1965  . 

Number 

Percent 
of  1965 

AH  occupation* 

7*oo.o 

3.174* 

42.3 

1*79.9 

14.4 

2804.6 

27  J9 

Professional,  tetbiol.  nd  kindred  workers 

1872-2 

6055 

56.4 

523* 

30.$-. 

281.7 

L 21x3 

Engineers,  technical 

95.4 

48.4 

50.7 

33.0 

34* 

15.4 

](i.i 

Engineers,  aeronautical 

2,0 

1.1 

55.0 

1.0 

50*  | 

0.1 

5,0 

Engineers,  chemical  * 

7.9 

2* 

S2J9 

1.7 

21* 

0.9 

1 14 

l * 

Engineers,  civil  y 

17* 

10.4 

59.1 

6.0  ' 

34.1 

48 

25.0 

Engineers,  ekctrkal 

2 9* 

14* 

48.3 

M.O 

36.9 

3.4 

1 1.4 

Engineer*,  industrial 

7.1 

4.4 

62.0 

3.4 

47.9 

1.0 

14.1 

Engineer*,  mechanical 

24.7 

11.0 

44* 

6.6  i 

26,7 

4.4 

T.8 

Engineers,  metallurgical 

1.7 

0.9 

52.9 

0.7 

41.2 

. o*  . 

118 

Engineer*,  paining  

0.1 

— 

" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  engineers,  nwri»nir»i 

4* 

3* 

80.0 

26 

578 

1.0 

222 

Nal  oral  scientist* 

21.4 

12.6 

58.9 

9* 

43* 

3* 

15.4 

Chemists 

ls.o 

* 6.4 

53.3 

4.3  ! 

358 

2.1 

17.5 

Agricultural  scientists 

0* 

0* 

37* 

0* 

25.0 

0.1 

J2* 

Biological  scientists 

1.9 

15 

63.2 

0.9 

47.4 

0* 

15.8 

. Geologists  and  geophysicist* 

0.4 

0* 

75.0 

0.2  ! 

50.0 

0.1 

25.0 

2.4 

1* 

75.0 

1*  i 

62* 

0* 

12* 

Tjfa  riL_j^uJE 

foynon 

a. 4 

2.4 

70.6 

2.1 

618 

0* 

88 

Other  natural  srien lists,  njcx. 

05 

0.2 

40.0 

0.1 

20.0  i 

0.1 

20,0 

Technical  wockei*  (ac  medical  and  dental) 

144.7 

76* 

52.9 

60.2 

418 

16.3 

M.3 

Dnftapen 

J 

24.7 

13.7  1 

1 55*  j 

11.1 

44.9 

2.6 

10.5 

Structural  design  tcdmkiini  and  related  specialists 

3.1 

1.9 

61* 

1* 

518 

0.3 

9.7 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering  technidans 

47.2 

21.5 

45* 

18.2 

38j6 

3.3 

7.0 

MattiWMliu  twhnlriam 

0.9 

0* 

33* 

0,2 

22.2 

0.1 

III 

Filial  sdcnce  technicians 

10* 

6.0 

57.1 

4* 

438 

1.4 

13* 

Inrimtriil  ledwicbuu 

8.0 

3* 

47* 

2.8 

35.0 

1.0 

12* 

Civil  (DKiiKfirtiig  And  qmtiucticm  technldam 

15.6 

11.7 

75.0 

9.6  ! 

61* 

2-1 

13* 

Salo  and  (twice  (edinttiani 

22 

0* 

36.4 

0.5 

22.7 

0.3 

13.6 

Technical  writing  and  Dhntimtioa  technicians 

8.9 

18 

46* 

1.1 

28,2 

0.7 

17.9 

Safety  and  sanitation  Inspectors  and  related  specialists 

4* 

25 

48.9 

1.6 

35.6 

0.6 

13.3 

Product  testing  and  inspection  specialists 

8.7 

3.0 

34.5 

1-9 

21.8 

U 

128 

Data  processing,  systems  analysis  and  programming  specialists 

7* 

5.4 

71.1 

4.1 

53.9 

1.3 

17.1 

Airway  tower  specialists  and  flight  dispatches* 

1* 

1* 

100.0  , 

1.2 

808 

0.3 

20.0 

Broadcasting,  motion  picture,  and  recording  uudlo  specialists 

SJO 

0.8 

26.7 

0* 

10.0 

0.5 

16.7 

Radio  opeiatn 

s 

3* 

2.1 

63.6 

u 

42.4 

0.7 

2t.2 

Medical  and  otht 

t health  worker* 

211.1 

142.6 

678 

69.2 

328 

73.4 

34.8 

Dentists 

15* 

7.1 

45* 

1.8 

II* 

5 3 1 

1 

34.0 

- 

■fr 


tO 

to 

CO 
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OcOljKliOff 


Medical  <Mit  otter  tesM  «0ften-«ii|inii<4  1 
Dietitians  And  tiutfitioaUts  ’ 

Nurse*,  professional  and  itndtnt 

Optometrists 

Orteopath* 

Pharmacist* 

PhpidiM  and  Miigwni 
Psychologists 

TfrimMaim,  ■wwlfcal  and  denial 
Veterinarian* 

Chinpmctoq  and  iteopM* 

Teacher* 

Teacher*,  elemental 
Tewten,  secondary 
. Teactkei^  .college 
W Teacher*,,  other 

||^  Social  scientist* 

Statfttirian*  and  Mtinria 
Other  social  sdemfati 

Other  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 
' Aoooufcuim  and  auditors 
Airplane  pilot*  and  narigator*  , 

Architect*, 

Artists,  wwfefen^,  authors,  athletes,  and  entertainer* 
Clergymen 

DcafypiS*,  except  design  draftsmen 
Reporters  and  editor* 

Lawyer*  and  judges 
Librarians 

Personnel  and  labor  relation*  worker* 

Photographers 

Social,  welfare,  and  recreation  workers 
professional  and  techskal  workers,  twe- 

hfanagen,  officials,  and  proprietors 

• • Conductors,  railroad  . 

Credit  men 
Ship  officer* 


O 


* 


Tabl»  ©.  fconf laved) 


Jobs  to  be  titled  1965-1975 


196) 

Total 

Jobs  resulting  from: 

Industrial 

change 

ikdlte  and 
retirements 

Number 

Percent 
of  196) 

Humber 

Percent 
of  196) 

Number 

Percent 
of  196) 

4.1 

2.2 

53.7 

0.5 

17.1 

* 

L5 

363 

89.0 

6 3J0 

! 50.8 

27.5 

31. 1 

353 

39.5 

13 

0.4 

25.0 

— 

— 

0.4 

253 

0.8 

03 

37.5 

— 

— 

0.3' 

375 

13.7 

5.1  - 

352 

IS 

8.8 

S.9 

; 283 

42.3 

233 

55.1 

93 

23.2 

133. 

1 31.9 

. 3.3 

23 

783 

2.0 

60.6 

0.6 

183 

31.2 

313 

1013 

223 

713 

93 

293 

U 

03 

503 

03 

25.0 

03 

| 293 

8J 

6.4 

55.1 

3.4 

41.0 

3.0 

36.1 

135.7 

553 

55.6 

285 

80.1 

333 

110l5 

493 

443 

8.8 

8.0 

403 

36.5 

71.0 

4u ; 

58.0 

2U 

303 

20.1 

283 

27.0 

233  ' 

873 

153 

57.4 

8.0 

293 

27.7 

213 

70.9 

93 

35.4 

113 

413 

8.7 

4.7 

54.0 

23 

26.4 

2.4 

273 

8.7 

13  i 

43i 

03 

10.2 

1.0 

273 

43 

2.4 

533 

13 

28.9 

! M 

54.4 

0.5 

.03 

140.0 

0.4 

80.0 

93 

60.0 

354.7 

184.7 

52.1 

93.9 

263 

903 

29.6 

71.4 

232 

32.5 

8.2 

11.5 

15d0  ' 

21.0 

3.5 

1.9 

543 

13 

45.7 

03 

83 

5.5 

2.9 

52.7. 

l.l  i 

20.0 

13  , 

?2.7 

633 

30.9 

48,7' 

)53  | 

24.4 

15.4’ 

24.3 

16.1 

5.4 

333 

0.6 

3.7 

4.8 

29.8 

7X1 

33 

50.0 

1.6 

22.9 

1.9  ! 

27,1 

173 

53 

31.4 

1.0 

5.7 

4.5 

25,5 

44.8 

20.0 

46.0 

7.7 

15.* 

12.9 

28.8 

11.4 

7.2 

633 

2.6 

223 

4.6 

40,4 

13.2 

7.1 

533 

33 

283 

33 

25.0 

7,9 

13 

163 

— 

— 

13 

16.5  _ 

285 

185 

78.9 

103 

40.6 

7.5 

323 

69.7 

56.9 

81.6 

39.4 

563 

173  ! 

’ 25.1 

7183 

2853 

39.7 

633 

8.8 

2213 

30.9 

8.4 

1.2 

35.3 

— 2.9 

13 

332 

7.1 

43 

603 

23 

39.4 

13 

21.1 

4.4 

-0.2 

-43 

-13 

-22.7 

“ 

182 

Tsbk  O.  (continued) 
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Jobs  to  be  filled  1965497* 


+ 

Jobs  resulting  from: 

1965 

Total 

Industrial 

change 

. Deaths  and 

retirements 

Numtrer 

Percent 

of  1965 

Nuinier 

Percent 

of  1965  1 

Number 

'Percent 
of  1965 

Mmagfli,  officials  and  proprietors— eotsibrned 
Poitmuttn  and  uditanti 

Id 

03 

$13 

-04 

-123 

0.7 

430 

Ktdudftg  a|Go|| 

14.4 

74 

54.9 

4.6 

31.9 

- 33 

22.9 

Managers,  ofidih,  propildwi,  &jtc, 

687.4 

271J6 

1 395 

57.4 

8-4 

2144 

314 

doits]  and  kindred  workers 

13353 

764.8 

49.6 

294.6 

195 

4704 

30.6 

SJsnOgnjAm,  typiste,  and  secretaries 

385.4 

£10.9 

54.7 

82.9 

213 

128.0 

334 

Ofi«  machine  optnton 

663 

58.8 

88.4 

41.2 

620 

17j6 

263 

Other  dtrical  tDd  kindred  workers 

1.063.4 

495.1 

45.7 

170.5 

15.7 

3240 

30.0 

Aetaanduj  dnb 

48.0 

20.9 

4!5 

4.9  ! 

102 

160 

33.3 

Bookkeepers,  hand 

780 

265 

33.7 

13 

10 

25.0 

310 

JUnk  tellers  , 

243 

15.4 

62.9 

9.7 

&.« 

5.7 

233 

- ' C tohlers 

08.7 

51.9 

753 

30.0 

43.7 

210 

31.9 

;-0r  Hdl  till  fen 

26.6 

11.1. 

41.7 

■ 7 3 

£7.4 

30 

143 

-,  M Postal  dais 

354 

7.4 

21.0 

1-5 

3.7 

6.1, 

173 

Shipping  and  receiving  ckrla 

42.9 

2jG 

6.1 

-4.0 

” 9.3 

60 

15,4 

Telephone  operation 

56.1 

20.6 

36.7 

1,5 

2.7 

19.1 

340 

Qcrial  hud  kindred  workers,  nxx. 

702.8 

338.7 

484 

Il83 

16.8 

220.4 

31.4 

Sales  workers 

5760 

219.4 

38.0 

49.8 

8.6 

1690 

29.4 

Inwruwc  ipno  and  broken 

41  j9 

11.6 

27.7 

1.1 

20 

103 

25.1 

Beil  estate  agents  and  broken 

20.8 

13.7 

65.9 

30 

18.3 

9.9  - 

470 

Other  sales  wrakovneCi 

514J2 

194.1 

57.7 

44.9 

8.7 

1494 

290 

Cnflisi  n,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

947  jS 

345.2 

36.4 

1340 

14.2 

2100 

224  . 

CotntmctifHi  (nfunia 

216.4 

66.6 

30.8 

149 

6.9 

51,7 

234 

Cuptsttn 

61.4 

14.1  ; 

23.0  , 

-03 

- 0O 

140 

230 

Brlrk  manna,  stone  and  tile  setters 

18.4 

43 

25.0  , 

0.5 

2.7  - 

4.1 

223 

Cant  und  onaeie  Anjihen 

1.9 

1j0 

52.6  j 

0.6 

31.6 

0.4 

21.1 

34j6 

1Z2 

353 

50 

143 

74  ♦, 

200 

kiwwUBg,  fisdluy  n«htw  spatttn 

11.6 

53 

45.7 

5.7 

314 

lO 

130 

Pafnten  and  paperhanfexs 

39.7 

125 

31  JO 

-03 

- 0.8 

120 

31,7 

Ptuluiui 

4.7 

13 

27.7 

03 

6.4 

1.0 

213 

Plumber*  and  pipefitters  - 

33.8 

11  jS 

34.9 

3.8 

114 

80 

23,7 

Roofers  and  tUtert 

4.7 

1j6 

34.0 

0,7 

14.9 

0.9 

19.1 

Stmctuml  metalworkers 

5i 

2.4 

42.9 

^ 1.1 

19.6 

1.3 

234 

Foremen,  oxx. 

127.1 

545 

42.9 

22.8 

17,9 

31.7 

£40 

Metalworking  tnftnn 

128.6 

' 26.6 

20.7 

1.1 

0.9 

253 

190 

Stilled  machining  workers  (Inc  machinists) 

70.6 

122 

17.3 

-1.0 

- 1.4 

134 

48.7 

ahAimMH,  forgemen,  hammermen 

1.7 

ai 

5.9 

-0.4 

' -255 

03 

29.4 

O 
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Table  9.  Icemffnwtl 


Omifalion 

r 

m* 

Jobt  to  be  filled  1965-1975  * 

Total 

Jtibj  rtsul 

IndtHtrhtt 

chanfr 

ting  from: 

Deaths  and 

retirements 

m 

^Number 

Percent 
’ of  J 965 

Number 

Percent 

ofim 

Number 

Percent 
of  1965 

Metalworking  mftimen— amtinUed 

Boilermaker* 

1.6  | 

\ 0.6 

37* 

0* 

12* 

0.4 

25,0 

Hat  tratat,  mnaltn,  tmpcrcn 

1.4 

0.1 

7.1 

-0.1 

- 7.1 

0* 

14.3 

Millwright! 

4.B 

1.4 

29* 

03 

6* 

1.1 

22.9 

MoMa^nettl  (a&nwmikc^ 

3.2  ] 

0* 

15.6 

-0.1 

- 3.1 

0* 

18* 

Patternmaker*,  metal  and  wood 

3.9 

2* 

56.4 

0.8 

20* 

1.4 

35.9 

Rotten  and  rod  hand! 

2.1 

0.3 

14* 

— 

— 

0* 

14* 

Sheet  metal  worker* 

11.1 

3* 

27.0 

■ 0* 

4* 

2* 

22* 

Toolmaker*,  ditodeti,  dieaetten 

14* 

1* 

13.0 

-0* 

- 2.1 

22 

15.1 

’ l+0 

0* 

20  j0 

+ 1 

“ 

0* 

20.0 

AjumMot.  mhltwiking,  On  A 

12.6 

4.1 

32* 

1* 

9* 

2.9 

23.0 

Printing  tniittoifUitm 

46.1 

7.1 

15.4 

-1* 

- 4.1 

9.0 

19* 

Gompodtw*  and  typesetter* 

24* 

-0.7 

- 2*  | 

-5.6 

-22.6 

4.9 

19* 

V ■uhlnnumte  m m naJI 

ucunxypcti  ukv  iviaiiypcri 

0J9 

-0* 

-22* 

-0* 

-53* 

0.1 

U.1 

rfumuMi  MfriWlI  pJhAl,iUiUiM,H,^4 

vwpt  pawooi^i 4Kit 

£.0 

0.8 

40* 

0* 

10.0 

0.6 

, 30.0 

Fhotomgravei*  and  lithographer* 

5.9 

3.9 

66.1 

,J- 

2.8 

47* 

1.1  ' 

186 

Frewmen  tad  plate  ptinten  | 

12* 

3.3 

J 26.4 

1* 

8.0 

2* 

18.4 

TnwpotUths  and  public  utility  craf t*TOen 

31.1 

6* 

20* 

1.7 

5* 

4* 

15.4 

linemen  and  ttnhtnra 

26* 

5.9 

22* 

2 * 

10.7 

3.1 

11.8 

Locomotive  engineer* 

3* 

1.6 

45.7 

~ 

— 

1.6 

45.7 

Locomotive  finmen 

1.4 

-1.0 

* -71.4 

-1.1 

-76.6 

0.1 

7.1 

+ 

Mficbioia  and  repairmen 

253* 

132* 

52* 

70.7 

31.1 

54.1 

21.4 

Airptane  inwfninfri  and  repairmen 

12* 

4* 

35*  , 

3.1 

25.4 

12 

9* 

Motor  vehicle  mcdunki 

62* 

22.0 

35* 

12.4 

1 19.7 

9S 

15* 

Ofice  m*Aif  *t**"*1,itt 

5*  . 

2.6 

52.0 

2.0 

40  JO 

OS 

12.0 

Radio  and  TV  mechanic* 

11* 

3.0 

25.4 

1.7 

14.4 

1.3 

iIjO 

Railroad  and  car  dop  wtdnwte 

3.2 

OS 

25.0 

-0.1 

- 3.1 

0* 

28.1 

Other  mechanic*  and  repairmen 

157* 

100.1 

63.4 

59* 

37.7 

40* 

25.6 

Other  craftamm  and  kindred  workers 

145.3  * 

51.1 

35* 

17* 

12.1 

S3* 

23.1 

Baker* 

16.7 

2.0 

12.0 

-2,0 

-12-0 

4S 

Z4jO 

6.7 

1* 

19.4 

-0.1 

- 1* 

1.4 

20j9 

Cranemen,  denkfcmen.  and  hotetmen 

6* 

4* 

47* 

2* 

24.7 

2* 

22* 

Gluten 

2.2 

IS 

45* 

0,3 

36.4 

0l2 

9.1 

jndiit  and  waldunaken 

-7-2 

3* 

44.4 

t2 

16.7 

■ 2.0 

27.8 

Milten  * 

0.4 

-0.1 

“25.0 

-0.1 

' -25.0 

— 

+ 

Optifiant  and  km  grinder* 

4* 

09 

. 21.* 

1 o* 

4.8  , 

0.7 

16.7 

Stationary  mgineen 

28.2 

, 6* 

23.0 

0.1 

0.4 

6.4  ; 

22.7 

Impecton.  other  than  metalworking 

10.4 

SO 

40.1 

3.0 

28* 

2,0  [ 

192 

227 


Table  G.  /(oofimmU 


Jobs  to  he  filled  1965-1975 

Jobs  resulting  frwft : 

■ Occupation 

1965 

Total 

Industrial 

change 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

clumber 

of  196} 
Percent 

dumber 

Pgreent  ” 

of  1965 

FJ  umber 

Percent 

of  1965 

Other  craftsmen— continued 
Uphobtcicis 

0.7 

2.7 

405  . 

i.,i 

16,4 

15 

23.9  ‘ 

CatitBteo  «ud  Icindwl  wdriun.  nxX. 

53.7 

24.4 

45.4 

113 

203 

13.2 

. 24,6 

Operative*  and  kindred  worker* 

1.2698 

332.9' 

263 

493 

3.9 

283.7 

225  L 

Selected  transportation  and  utility  uperatiTfs 

280.1 

77.4 

27.6  | 

33.7 

125 

43.7 

155 

Drivers:  bus,  trod,  tractor 

1678 

50.4 

30.1  i 

25,1 

15,0 

255 

15.1 

Ddiftryibeni  ttHiteffleii,  cab  drivers 

94.9 

26.4 

27.8 

11.4 

i£o 

15.0 

15.8 

fimhemen  and  switchmen,  railroad 

9.0 

1.4 

155 

-0.4 

- 4.4 

1.8 

20.0 

Power  station  operator* 

2.4 

0-7 

292 

0.1 

4.2. 

0.6 

25.0 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 

G.G 

w15 

-227 

-25 

-37.9 

1.0 

‘ 155 

Asbe*to*  Md  insulation  woiten 

1.3 

0.3 

£3.1 

0.1 

7.7 

031 

15.4 

SqnidQM  mUlwoiMny  occupations  „ 

110.1 

245  s 

225 

! 33 

3.9  * ! 

21 5 

195 

Fiunacemen,  meHos,  pourel*,  and  beaten 

5.6 

05 

135 

-0.1 

- 28 

■fi 

16.7 

Weldon  and  flame  cutters 

22.5 

6.3 

£8.0 

3.1 

13.8 

i-r 

H.2 

Ekctrepiater  helpers 

18 

03 

125 

0.1 

6.3 

0.1 

65 

Machine  tool  operators,  melabraltin^Chtt  D 

20.9 

15 

7.2 

-25 

-12J0 

4.0 

19.1 

Assemblers,  metalworking,  dan  B 

44.9 

11.7 

26.1 

2.1 

4.7 

95 

21-4 

inspectors,  metalworking,  Class  B 

! 16.6 

. 45 

25.9 

05 

3.0 

3.8 

229 

Semiskilled  occupations- in  textiles  and  apparel 

98  JO 

12,8 

13.1 

-165 

-166 

29.1 

29.7 

Knitters,  loopers,  and  topper* 

3j6 

0.1 

25 

-05 

— 13.9 

0.6 

16.7 

Weavers  and  spinners,  tcctUr 

2.0  ! 

-0.4 

-20.0 

-0.8 

-40.0 

0.4 

20.0 

' Sewers  and  stitchers,  asmihi  ring  * 

92.4 

13.1 

143 

-15J0 

-16.2 

28.1 

30.4 

Otbd  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

780.3 

217.9 

27.9 

285 

3,7 

189.4 

24.3 

Attendants,  auto  service  and  parking 

22.7 

12.6 

555 

83 

39.2 

3.7 

165 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

43.9 

13.4 

35.1 

1.4 

33! 

14.0 

31.9  . 

Meat  cutters,  except  meatpacking 

33.3 

125 

|75 

4.6 

138 

.-  7.9 

23.7 

Mine  operatives  and  laborers,  n.ex. 

25 

0.2 

8.0 

-03 

“ 8,0 

0.4 

16.0 

Other  operatives,  n.cx. 

677.9 

1773 

26.1 

135 

i 2*t> 

163.4 

24.1 

Service  workers 

967.4 

5785 

$ 

211.0 

21.4 

367.3 

37.2 

Private  household  workers 

162.3 

85.5 

5£.7 

15 

UO 

83.9 

51.7 

Protective  sendee  workers 

109.1 

695 

63.5 

425 

89.0 

26.6 

24.6 

Firemen,  fixe  protection  ! 

19-0 

10.6 

55,8 

7.9 

41.6 

2.7 

148 

Guards  and  watchmen 

39.0 

22.5 

57.7 

5.9 

15.1 

16.6 

42.6 

Policemen,  marshals,  therittf 

51.1 

363 

70.8 

28.7 

568 

75 

H.7 

Waiters,  cook?,  and  bartenders  : 

351.6 

1395 

• 55.4 

60.0 

238 

79.5 

31.6 

Bartenders 

30.5 

145 

48.9 

4.2 

138 

10.7 

351 

Cooks,  except  private  household 

7U2 

41.4 

58.1 

15.3 

215 

26.1 

36.7 

Counter  and  fountain  workers 

44.8 

33.0 

73.7 

185 

40.8 

[+.7 

328 

Waiter*  and  waitresses 

+ ' 

105.1 

502 

475 

223 

21.1 

28.0 

26.6 

f’ 

, _ . 

■■  -n-  HLm.  i «r. 
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Table  6.  fconPintm# 


Jobs  to  be  fitted  1965-1 9? 5 

Jobs  resulting  from: 

Ocftt^dlfon 

194$ 

Total 

Industrial 

change 

Dm  Mr*  and 
retirements 

- 

' 

Number 

Percent 

of  1965 

Number 

Percent  j 

of  1965 

Number  ] 

Percent 

Of 1965 

Senuice  tucrAtfrj— £On  l inked 
Other  service  voiken 

4 64.4 

284.0 

h 

61— 

106.9 

23.0 

177.1 

38.1 

Atttndut^  hospital  and  other  Institutions 

66.9 

90,2 

103.8 

59.3 

602  | 

30.9 

35.6 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

35-5 

19.2 

54.1 

3.2 

9j0 

16J) 

' 45.1 

Janitors  and  sextons 

53.4 

17.3 

32.4 

-3.0 

- 5.6 

20.3 

38.0 

No net  practical 

a*jf 

26.1 

112.5 

14.0 

603 

12.1 

52.2 

Other  service  workers*  n-c.c 

265.4 

131.2 

49.4 

| 33.4 

12.6 

97.8 

36.9 

Farmer*  and  faint  laborers 

119.6 

1.9 

1.1 

-32.7 

. -27.3 

34.0 

28.4 

laborm  otupt  farm  and  ifcirte 

i 

272.9 

42.1 

15.4 

-13.9 

” 5.1 

56.0 

205 
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PREFACE 

To  meet  the  insistent  demand  for  locality- based  projections  of  labor  force 
and  manpower  requirements!  this  volume  presents  the  Department's  estimates  for  the 
following  labor  market  are<»s  of  the  State: 


Area 

New  York  Metropolitan  area: 
New  York  City 
Nassau-Suffolk 
West cheater- Rockland 
Upstate  areas: 

Albany- S chenec  tady- Troy 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Utica- Rome 

Elmira 

Remainder  of  State 


Counties 

New  York,  Bronx,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Richmond 
Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Westchester  and  Rockland  " 

Albany,  Rensselaer,  Saratoga,  and  Schenectady 
Broome 

Erie  and  Niagara 
Monroe 

Onondaga,  Madison,  and  Oswego 
Herkimer  and  Oneida 
Chemung 

All  counties  not  named  above 


, As  described  in  volume  I of  this  report  (and  explained  in  detail  in  the 

r 

Technical  Supplement),  the  procedure  followed  in  developing  these  area  estimates  was 


(generally  speaking)  to  apply,  to  the  projections  made  for  the  State  as  a whole,  ex- 


trapolations of  past  relationships  between  the  State  and  the  area.  More  specifically, 
in  projecting  the  size  of  the  labor  force,  the  past  relationships  -of  an  area's  parti- 
cipation rates  to  thoraces  for  the  State  as  a whole  were  determined,  on  a sex- age- 
group  basis i and  the  degree  to  which  the  relationships  have  been  changing  was  noted. 


Applying  these  Staie-area  relationships  to  the  1975  rates  projected  for  the  State 
yielded  future  participation  rates  for  the  area;  these  were  then  applied  to  the  pro- 
jected population  for  the  area,  which  had  been  independently  estimated  by  the  State's 

«■ 

Office  of  Planning  Coordination. 


In  projecting  manpower  requirements  by  occupation,  calculations  were  made 
of  past  relations  between  emplo^nent  trends  by  industry  for  tbe  state  end  correspond- 
ing industry  trends  for  the  given*  area;  and  these  were  applied  to  ‘the  industry  pro- 
jectlons  fo^  the  state.  An  industry- occupation  matrix  was  applied  to  the  resulting 


are a- Indus  try  projections  to  derive  the  occupational  projections.  The  matrix  used 
for  an  area  was  an  adaptation  of  the  State-wide  matrix. 

In  all  cases  the  area  figures*  added  up*  equal  the  State  totals. 

The  process  of  local- area  projection  is  open  to  greater  chance  of  error 
than  is  the  making  of  State-wide  estimates.  Movements  of  labor  force  and  Industry 
from  one  area  of  the  State  to  another  is  one  variable  that  is  more  important  in  the 
estimating  process  at  the  local-area  level  than  it  is  at  the  State  level.  Moreover, 
data  that  were  available  for  the  State  as  a whole  were  not  always  available  broken 
down  by  area.  These  factors  made  necessary  wider  reliance  on  assumptions  in  the  case 
of  local-area  estimates. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  any  one  area  the  size  of  the  labor  force  and  the 
manpower  requirements  may  be  comparatively  small.  This  means  that  a specific  devel- 
opment, such  as  the  entry  or  departure  of  a large  manufacturing  concern,,  can  have  a 
relatively  greater  impact  on  the  economy  of  the  individual  area  than  on  that  of  the 
Stat^  as  a whole,  and  failure  to  anticipate  it  may  throw  off  the  area  projections 
noticeably. 

In  short,  the  data  should  be  used  as  indicators  of  probable  directions  and 
relationships  rather  than  as  forecasts.  Although  an  effort  was  made  to  check  out  and 
adjust  the  estimates  in  the  light  of  what  knowledgeable  persons  said  about  probable 
•developments  in  the  various  areas*  the  area  projections  should  be  recognised  as  having 
less  reliability  than  the  State-wide  estimates,  and  should  be  used  with  greater  cau- 
tion — particularly  where  small  numbers  are  involved • j/ 

A number  of  analyses  pertaining  to  the  State  as  a whole  that  are  set  forth 
in  volume  I were  not  developed  for  individual  areas  and  so  are  not  included  in  vol- 
ume I,  Among  those  omitted  are  estimates  of  geographic  and  occupational  mobility, 
and  supply  and  demand  comparisons  involving  levels  of  educational  attainment. 


1.  In  the  tables,  a dash  (■)  means  "fewer  than  50.” 
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Table  1-A.  CIVILIAN  NON INSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION,  14  AND  OVER,  AND  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE, 
ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  NEW  YORK  STATE 

(in  thousands) 


Age  and  sex 

Civilian  non institutional 
population * 14  and  over 

: Civilian  labor  force 

t - participation  rates 

Civilian  labor  force 

1960 

J 1965  ; 

« * 

1970 

I 1975 
*■ 

j 1960 

! 1965 
*■ 

! 1970  ! 

w * 

1975 

1960 

* 1965 
*■ 
w 

: W70  ! 

« *■  « 

1975 

>tal,  14  arid  over 

12,161 

% 

12,812 

13,610 

14,500 

59.8 

58.4 

58.9 

58.8 

7,273 

7,481 

8,010 

8,526 

kale,  total 

L 

5,737; 

6,035 

6,407S 

. 6,837 

82.0 

78.0 

77.4 

76.8 

4,704 

4,709 

4,961 

5,249 

14  * 19 

648 

859 

959 

1 1,070 

39.2 

37.1 

37*6 

37*7 

254 

319 

361 

403 

20  * 24 

41£ 

488  , 

686/ 

' 767 

88*0 

85.0 

85*3 

85.4 

365 

415 

585 

655 

A 25  * 34 

1,021 

921 

92/ 

1,191 

97,9 

. 97.5 

97*6 

■97.6 

1,000 

898 

899 

1,163 

J>p5  - 44  ' 
i AS  - 54 
55  - 64 

1,105 

1,136 

i,^4 

968 

98.2 

97.9 

98.6 

98.6 

1,085 

1,112 

1,088 

954 

1,017 

1,017 

1,053 

1,099 

97.4 

97.1 

97.9 

97.9 

991 

988 

1,031 

1,076 

825 

839 

857 

870 

89.7 

87*2 

87*6 

86*8 

740 

732 

*751 

755 

65  and  over 

706 

775 

827 

872 

38.1 

31.6 

29.7 

27.9 

269 

245 

246 

243 

Female,  total' 

6,424 

6,777 

7,203 

7,663 

40.0 

40.9 

42.3 

42.8 

2,569 

2,772 

3,049 

3,277 

14  * 19 

680 

841 

933 

1,044 

33*8 

32.0 

33.1 

33.3 

230 

269 

309 

348 

20-24 

500 

552 

697 

768 

54.9 

58.4 

58.2 

59.0 

275 

322 

406  * 

453 

25  - 34 

1,123 

1,071 

1,105 

1,282 

. 37.8 

40.4 

40.3 

40.0 

425 

433 

445 

513 

35-44 

1,225 

1,231 

1,179 

1,108 

45.0 

47.2 

48*7 

50.7 

551 

581 

574 

562 

45  - 54 

1,113 

1,141 

1,180 

1,205 

53.8 

54.6 

58.9 

60.4 

599. 

623 

695 

728 

55  - 64 

901 

937 

1,001 

1,046 

„ 41.6 

45.6 

48.6 

50.2 

375 

427 

486 

525 

65  and  over 

882 

*1, OOv 

1,108 

1,210 

12.9 

11.7 

12.1 

12.2 

114 

117 

- 134 

148 

IT  Civilian  labor  force  as  percent,  of  civilian  non institutional  population. 
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Table  1-B,  NONAGRI CULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  INDUSTRY, ACTUAL  1960  AND  1965 

AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975  * NEW  YORK  STATE 
■ <in  thousands) 


Industry 

; «6°  ; 

1965(a) 

1 1970  ; 

t h * 

1975 

7 

Total  nonagricultural  employment 

6,181*9 

6,505.9 

7,083.7 

7,585.9 

Manufacturing 

1,878*7 

1,837.0 

1,866.2 

1,870.2 

Durable  goods  + 

817,7 

829.4 

876.9 

907.3 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

16,4 

15.8 

15*3 

15.1 

Logging 

0*8 

0*9 

1.0 

1.0 

Saw-mills,  millwork<and  misc*  wood 

15.6 

14.9 

14.3 

14.1 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

35*5 

35.0 

35.2 

34.8 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

48*6 

48.6 

49.9 

50.7 

Glass  and  glass  products 

13.5 

13.1 

13.0 

12.8 

Cement,  concrete,  and  plaster 

13.9 

13.7 

14.1 

13.8 

Structural  clay  products 

1.5 

1.1 

1.0 

1.2 

Pottery  and  related  products 

3*9 

3.9 

4.2 

4*6 

Misc.  nonmetal lie  products 

15.8 

16.8 

17.6 

18.3 

Primary  metal  industries 

77.1 

79.3 

78,0 

75.7 

Bias t furnaces  and  steel  works 

34.3 

33.7 

33.6 

32.4 

Other  primary  iron  and  steel 

13.2 

14.5 

14.5 

14.7 

Primary  nonferrous  metals 

29*6 

31,1 

29.9 

28.6 

Fabricated  metal  products  (b) 

100.0 

95.3 

' 94.9 

93,6* 

Cutlery^  hand  tools  and  hardware 

11+9 

11,7 

1118 

11.9 

Fabricated  structural  metal  products 

32.9 

29.0 

✓ 28.1 

27.0 

Misc,  fabricated  metal  products 

55.2 

54.6 

55.0 

54*7 

Machinery,,  except  electrical 

159.1 

167.5 

185*0 

202, *0 

Office  and  computing  machines 

51.0 

51.3 

58,3 

■ 63,9 

Other  nonelectrical  machinery 

108*1 

116.2 

126*7 

138.1 

’ Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

165.7 

172.6 

188.8 

197.5 

Transportation  equipment 

98*6 

103.5 

109.2 

112*8 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

42.4 

48.4 

50,2 

52*9 

Aircraft  and  parts 

45.3 

46.1 

50.6 

52*1 

Ship  and  boatbuilding, and  repairs 
Railroad  and  other  transportation 

6.0 

♦ <4, 1 

*>■  * 

4.1 

4.0 

equipment 

4,9  - 

4*9 

4.3 

3*8 

t Instruments  and  related  products  (c) 
Instruments  and  fire  control  equip-  - 

116.8  - 

111.  if 

120.6 

125.1 

ment 

110.7 

104.4 

111,  7 

115.3 

Hatches  and  clocks 

6.1 

7**4 

8.9 

9*8 

r 

Nondurable  goods 

,1,061*0 

1,007*6 

989.3 

962*9 

■ Food -and  kindred  products 

156.7  , 

140.5 

134.7 

127*3 

Meat'  products  ", 

13.1 

11.8 

11.6 

10*8 

Dairy  products 

28.6 

24*9 

22*8 

21*1 

Canning,  cured  and  frozen  foods 

17.6 

17.0 

17,7 

17*4 

Grain  mill  products 

8.9 

7*8 

7,8 

7*6 

ftakery 'products 

* 35.2 

30.8 

27,9 

25*2 

Beverages 

22, 6 

21*6 

20*8 

20,1 

- . * * 
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tabic  L-B  continued 


-* 

Industry  ) . 

E 

I960 

I 1965(a)  ; 

-S 1 

1970  ; 

i 

1975 

h L 

Nondurable  goods  (cont'd)  * ■ 

* All  other  food-  - 

30.7 

26.6 

26*1 

25.1 

Tobacco  manufactures 

2.8 

2*7 

2*7 

2.7  ' 

Textile  mill  products 

63.3 

58*8 

53,  ? 

49.5 

Apparel  and  ether  fabric  products 

318.9 

292.4 

272*9 

251.2 

Paper  and  allied  products 

69.4 

66,8 

.67.3 

68.0 

Paper,  pulp  and  paperboard  mills 

21.0 

21*0 

21*0 

21.2 

Paperboard  containers  and  boxes 

26.1 

22*3 

21*5 

21*1 

All  other  paper  products 

22*3 

23.5 

24*8 

25*7 

Printing  and  publishing 

172*9 

177*2 

180*2 

182.2 

Newspapers 

41.0 

42*4 

40*7 

38.9 

Other  printing  and  publishing  " 

131*9 

134*8 

139*5 

143.3 

■ Chemicals  and  allied  products 

89*2 

88*7’ 

93*3 

96*7 

Synthetic  fibers 

0.7 

0*9 

1*0 

1.2 

Drugs  and  medicines 

23.3 

22*9 

25*3 

26*5 

Paints  and  allied  products 

4*6 

3*9 

4.6 

4*0 

Miscellaneous  chemical  products  ' 

60*6 

61.0 

63.0 

65.0 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

12.8 

10*0 

10.1 

9.8 

Petroleum  refining 

11*0 

8*4 

8*6 

8*4 

Other  petroleum  and  coal  products 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

1*4 

Rubber  and  plastics  products,  n.e.c. 

20*2 

24.5 

26*9 

28*2 

Rubber  products 

8.1 

7*6 

7.2 

6*7 

Mi  see  I laneous  rplastic  products 

12*1 

16*9 

19.7 

21*5 

Leather  and  leather  products 

61.4 

53*8 

50*4 

43.0 

Leather  tanning 

4.6 

2*8 

. 2.0 

1*7 

Footwear  except  rubber 

31.0 

24*4 

21*3 

18.9 

Other  leather  products  - 

25.8 

26*6 

27.1 

27.4 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 
• ** 

93.4 

92*2 

96.9 

99.3 

•* 

Agriculture  (d),  forestry  and  fisheries 

9.5 

11*1 

13*0 

14.8 

Mining 

9*1 

9*2 

9.9 

10.0 

Contract  Construction 

wT  , 

261.8 

254*9 

294*8 

329.0 

Transportation,  comminica tion  and  pub- 

lie  utilities 

482*3 

478.1 

482.3 

489.8 

Railroads 

65.3 

52*7 

41*9 

39.5 

Air  transportation 

37.0 

44*2 

53.7 

65.1 

Local  and  inter urban  passenger  trans*- 

porta tion j 

44.1 

41.3 

43*6 

45.4 

Local  and  suburban  transit 

21.5 

18.6 

20*3 

21*5 

Taxicabs 

22*6 

22*7 

23*3 

23.9 

Trucking  and  warehousing 

75.0 

81.3 

88*8 

93.9 

Trucking 

69*2 

76.3 

84*0 

89.1 

Warehousing  * 

5.8 

5*0 

4*8 

4.8 

* Water  transport ion 

68.4 

61.8 

56.0 

46*2 

Prunes 



0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0*2 
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Table  I-B  continued 

Indus  try 


; 1965<a,  : 1970 


: 1975 
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1960 


Transportation,  Communication  and  pub- 
lic utilities  (cont'd) 
Transportation  services 
Communication 

Telephone  and  telegraph 
Radio  and  television  broadcasting 
Electric,  gas  and  sanitary  services 
Electric,  gas  and  steam  companies 
and  systems 
Uater  suppLy 
Sanitary  services 

t 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 
Wholesale  trade 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 
Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied 
products  t 
Dry  goods  and  apparel 
Groceries  and  related  products 
\ Electrical  goods  * hardware, 
plumbing  and  heating 
Machinery  equipment  and  supplies 
/ Other  wholesale 

Retail  trade 

SuiLding  materials,  farm  equipment 
Retail  general  merchandise 
Variety  stores 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 
Food  s tores 

Automotive  dealers  and  service 
stations 

Gasoline  service  stations 
Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 
dealers 

Apparel  and  accessories 
Furniture,  home furnishings 
Eating  and  df inking  places 
Miscellaneous  retail  stores 
Drug  and  proprietary  stores 
Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 
Banking  and  credit  agencies 
Brokers  and  investment  companies 
Insurance 
Real  estate 

Services 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 
Personal  services 
Laundries 


20.6 

23.6 

26.9 

30.7 

115.7 

118.1 

117.9 

117.3 

101.0 

100.6 

97.8 

95.3 

14.7 

17.5 

20. 1 

22.0 

55.9 

54.9 

53.3 

51.5 

54.8 

53.8 

52.2 

50.4 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1,251. 1 

1,336.8 

1,443.5 

1,556.0 

419.3 

435.2 

451.3 

470.6 

16.0 

17.5 

18.4 

19.3 

26.6 

26.4 

27.3 

28.8 

62.0 

67.5 

75.8 

81.3 

50.2 

49.1 

49.3 

50.3 

* 

47.2 

50.0 

51.8 

55.2 

54.6 

64.0 

71.4 

78.0 

162.7 

160.7 

157.3 

157.7 

831.8 

901.6 

992.2 

1,085.4 

31.9 

3L.3 

31.9 

32.5 

149.4 

178.8 

202.5 

230.0 

32.8 

31.1 

32.0 

33.4 

LL6.6 

147.7 

170.5 

196.6 

145.4 

157.6 

175.1 

192.2 

78.5 

84.2 

94.8 

105.0 

27.3 

29.5 

i 

34.4 

38.6 

51.2 

■ 54.7 

60.4 

■ 

66.4 

99.0 

94.9 

98.6 

101.7 

37.7  s 

36.8 

37.6 

38.9 

202.1 

224.2 

249.8 

274.1 

87.8 

93.8 

101.9 

111.0 

23.6 

24.7 

25.8 

27.5 

64.2 

69.1 

76.1 

83.5 

483.2 

504.2 

532.4 

551.4 

136.8 

153.1 

176.6 

191.5 

58.7 

66.0 

75.3 

79.2 

162.4 

162.4 

160.2 

159.7 

125.3 

122.7 

120.3 

121.0 

968.5 

1,117.6 

1,300,1 

1,465.5 

72.4 

75.7 

75,1 

78,6 

100.7 

105.3 

109.5 

115.7 

59.9 

60.2 

62.5 

64.4 

Continued 


Table  1- B continued 


Industry  ' 

1960  ; 

9 

1965(a)  ; 

*■ 

1970 

; 1975 

■ 

■ 

Services  (cont’d) 

Other  personal  services 

40.8 

45.1 

47.0 

51. 

3 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

167.0 

208.4 

257.0 

292. 

2 

Advertising 

34.6 

36.1 

39.0 

40. 

9 

Other  business  services 

132.4 

172.3 

218.0 

251. 

3 

Automobile  repair  services  and  garages 

26.2 

31.9 

37.7 

42. 

6 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

15.8 

17.5 

20.0 

22. 

2 

Motion  pictures  and  other  amusement  and 

recreation  services 

72.3  . 

78.7 

87.9 

96. 

6 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

41.4 

41.2 

44.0 

46* 

5 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

30.9 

37.5 

43.9 

50. 

1 

" Medical  and  other  health  services 

193.4 

234.7 

286.4 

334. 

9 

Hospitals 

143.4 

170.9 

208.5 

243. 

9 

Other  medical  and  health  services 

50.0 

63.8 

77.9 

91* 

0 

Legal  services  a 

3Q.2 

35.3 

41.1 

46. 

5 

Educational  services  and  museums 

106.9 

134.6 

162.2 

186. 

2 

Monprofit  membership  organisations 

115.2 

123.7 

13673 

147. 

4 

Miscellaneous  services' 

54.6 

66.8 

86.9 

102. 

6 

Engineering  and  architectural 

— 

services 

23.6 

27.7 

35.1 

40. 

9 

Accounting,  auditing  and  bookkeeping 

18.5 

19.4 

22.5 

24. 

9 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

12.5 

19.7 

29.3 

36. 

8 

Nome  1 ass ifiable 

i 

12.1 

5.0 

to 

to 

1 

Government 

J- 

837.7 

957.1 

1,141.5 

1,299. 

2 

Federal 

184.1 

180.2 

179.2 

182. 

3 

Postal  service 

79.8 

83.1 

88.1 

92. 

3 

Other  federal 

104.1 

97.? 

91.1 

* 90. 

0 

State  and  local 

653.6 

776.9 

962.3 

1,116. 

9 

State 

118.1 

143.6 

186.0 

226. 

9 

* Local  . ** 

P 

■ 

535.5 

633.3 

776.3 

■P 

890. 

0 

a,  Data  on  1965  Benchmark. 

b,  Includes  ordnance  and  accessories,  except  fire  control  equipment. 

c,  Includes  fire  control  equipment. 

d,  Agricultural  services  only,  excludes  farming. 

Note:  Datail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  1-C,  TOTAL  NUMBER  07  JOBS (a),  BY  INDUSTRY , ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965 

AND  PROJECTED  1970  Att)  1975 1 NEW  YORK  STATE 
(in  thousands) 


Industry 

; I960 

■¥ 

; 1965 

■¥ 

4 1970 

■¥ 

* 1975 

■f 

■f 

Total  employment 

7,265,0 

7,500.0 

8,076.9 

8,579.9 

Manufacturing 

1,951,2 

1,901.0 

1,921.6 

1,924.2 

Durable  goods 

851,7 

857,9 

897,8 

928,2 

h 

Logging 

1.8 

1,9 

2,1 

2,1 

Saw-mills,  millwork  and  misc.  wood 

17.0 

15,7 

14,8 

14,3 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

37. A 

36,9 

37,2 

37,0 

Glass  and  glass  products 

13,9 

13,4 

13.3 

13,1 

Cement,  concrete,  and  plaster 

14.3 

14,1 

14.5 

14,2 

Structural  clay  products 

1,5 

1.1 

1,0 

‘ 1.2 

Pottery  and  related  products 

4.0 

4.0 

. 4,3 

* 4,7 

Miscellaneous  nonmetallic  products 

16,3 

17,3 

IB,  1 

f 

18.8 

Blast  furnaces  and  steel  works 

34.4 

33,8 

33,7 

32,5 

Other  primary  iron  and  sreel 

13.2 

14.5 

1/4, 5 

14.7 

Primary  nonferrous  metals 

29.9 

31,4 

30,2 

28,9 

Fabricated  metal  products  (b) 

105,4 

101,9 

101,6 

100.5 

Farm  machinery  and  equipment  ‘ 

1.8 

1,6 

1,5 

1.5 

Other  nonelectrical  machinery 

108,3 

116,6 

127,2 

.138.6 

Office  and  computing  machines 

51.9 

52,2 

59,3 

64,9 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

166.9 

173,8 

190,0 

198,7 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

42.5 

, 48,5 

50,3 

53.0 

^ Aircraft’  and  parts 
' Ship  and  boatbuilding  and  repairs 

Railroad  and  othei  transportation 

45.4 

46,1 

50,6 

52,1 

19,2 

11.8 

4,2 

4,1 

equipment 

5,0 

5,0 

4.4 

‘ 3.9 

Instruments  and  related  products  (c) 

115,2 

108,6 

115,8 

lJ-9.3 

Watches  and  clocks 

6,4 

7,7 

* 

9,2 

10.1 

. Nondurable  goods 

1,099.5 

1,043,1 

1,023.8 

996.0 

Heat  products 

13.5 

12.1 

11.8 

11.0 

Dairy  products 

29,4 

25,5 

23,2 

21,4 

Canning,  cured  and  frozen  foods 

18.0 

17,4 

18.0 

17.6 

Grain  mill  products 

9.1 

8,0 

%8,0 

7,8 

Bakery  products 

38,1 

33.3 

30,4 

27,4 

Beverages 

23.2 

^22,1 

21,2 

20.4 

All  other  food 

31.7 

27,3 

26,6 

25.4 

Tobacco  manufactures 

2,9 

2.8 

2,8 

2.8 

Textile  mill  products 

65.4 

60,7 

55,7 

51.2 

Apparel  and  orher  fabric  products 

333.4 

30,5.6 

285.5 

263.1 

Paper,  pulp  and  paperboard  mills 

21.2 

21,2 

21,2 

21,4 

Paperboard  containers  and  boxes 

26,4 

22,6 

21,8 

' 21,4 

All  other  paper  products 

22.6 

23,8 

25.1 

26.0 

Printing  and  publishing 

180.2 

184.7 

188.2 

190.5 

Synthetic  fibers 

0.7 

‘0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

Continued 


Table  1-C  (contfd) 
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Indus  try 

; 1960 
* 

; 1965  : 

* m 

* m 

1970 

; 1975 

m 

m 

Nondurable  goods  (cont'd) 

- 

Drugs  and  medicines 

23.6 

23.2 

25.6 

26.8 

Faints  and  allied  products 

*4. 7 

3.9 

4.0 

4.0 

Miscellaneous  chemical  products 

61.3 

61.7 

63.7 

65.7 

Petroleum  refining 

11.1 

8.5 

8.7 

8.5 

Other  petroleum  and  coal  products 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

Rubber  products ( 

8.3 

7.8 

7.4 

6.9 

Miscellaneous  plastic  products 

12.5 

17.4 

20.3 

22.2 

Leather  tanning 

4.8 

r— 2,9 

2.1 

1.8 

Footwear  except  rubber 

31.4 

24*7 

21.5 

19.1 

Other  leather  products 

27.1 

27.6 

27.8 

27.9 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

97.1 

95. S 

100.7 

103.1 

Nonmanufecturing 

5,313.8 

5,599.0 

6,155.3 

6,655.7 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries 

374.7 

133.3 

105.7 

98.0 

Mining 

V. 

9.5 

9.6 

&0.3 

10.4 

Contract  construction 

379.0 

376.4 

423.8 

463.7 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 

utilities 

584.3 

586.2 

604.7 

620.2 

Railroads 

65.5 

52.7 

48.9 

47.2 

Air  transportation 

39.6 

47.7 

58.1 

70.4 

Local  and  suburban  transit 

57.6 

56.7 

60.1 

62.5 

Taxicabs 

29.6 

30.2 

31.8 

32.9 

Trucking 

79.8 

87.1 

95.4 

101*0 

Warehousing 

7.0 

6.0 

5*6 

5.4 

Water  transportation 

73.7 

66.7 

60.1 

50.1 

Pipelines  ' 

0.2 

0.2  / 

0.2 

0*2 

Transportation  services 

23.8 

27.2 

31.0 

35.5 

Telephoneand. le  le  g r aph 

101.0 

100.6 

J*7.8 

95.3 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting 
Electric,  gas  and  sream  companies  and 

15.0 

17.5 

26.1 

22.6 

systems 

55.5 

54.3 

52.7 

50.9 

Water  supply 

9.9 

10.4 

11.0 

11.5 

Sanitary  services 

26.1 

28.9 

31.9 

34*9 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

1,540.6 

1,581.5 

1,678*3 

1,774.6 

Wholesale  trade 

484.1 

493.1 

508*4 

526*0. 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment. 

18.5 

19.8 

20*7 

21*6 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products 

30.7 

29.9 

30*7 

32*0 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

71.6 

76.5* 

85*0 

90*5 

Groceries  'and  related  products 
Electrical  goods,  hardware,  plumbing 

58.0 

55.6 

55*4 

55*9 

and  heating 

54.5 

56.6 

58*3 

frl.5 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 
Other  wholesale 

.63.1 

72.5 

80.3 

87*2 

187.8 

182.2 

178*0 

177.3 
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Table  1-C  (cont'd) 


Industry 


wholesale  and  retail  trade  (cont'd) 
Retail  trade 

Building  materials,  farm  equipment 
Variety  stores 

Othe**  general  merchandise  stores 
Food  stores 

Gasoline  service  stations 
Otuer  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 
dealers 

Apparel  and  accessories 
Furniture,  bomaf  utnishings 
Eating  and  drinking  places 
Drug  and  proprietary  stores 
Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 
Banking  and  credit  agencies 
Brokers  and  investment  companies 
Insurance 
Real  estate 

Services 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 
Laundries 

Other  personal  services 
Advertising 

Other  uusiness  services 
Automobile  repair  services  and 
garages 

Miscellanetus  repair  services 
Theaters  and  motion  pictures 
Other  entertainment  and  recreation 
Hospitals 

Other  medical  and  health  cervices 
Legal  services 

Educational  services  and  museums 
Nonprofit  membership  organizations 
find,  welfare  and  religious  groups) 
Engineering  and  architectural  services 
Accounting,  auditing  and  bookkeeping 
Miscellaneous  professional  services 
Private  household  workers 


1960 

! 1965 

; i97o  ; 
■-  *■ 

1975 

1,056.4 

1,088.4 

1,169.9  : 

1,248.6 

41.7 

38.6 

38.2 

37.7 

34.  j 

32.7 

33.4 

34.5 

131.6 

158.9 

179.6 

203.2 

200.4 

203.5 

219.6 

233.5 

43.7 

43.1 

47.2 

* 50.4 

58.0 

60.4 

65.8 

71.4 

1*6.2 

110.0 

113.0 

115.8 

50.3 

46.5 

46.2 

46.3 

‘"'52.8 

267.6 

292.4 

314.4 

30.6 

31.4 

32.5 

34.1 

96.0 

95.7 

102.0 

107.3 

531.5 

558. C 

591.7 

617.2 

137.9 

155  5 

178.8 

193.5 

63.5 

69.9 

79.4 

83.4 

169.3 

169.3 

167.4 

167.1 

160.6 

163.3 

166. 1 

173.2 

1,763.6 

2,006.6 

2,332.8 

2,598.8 

81.7 

84.2 

83.1 

85.9 

77.7 

76.1 

77.2 

77.7 

83.2 

83.2 

. 83.1 

85.3 

40.2 

41.3 

’ 44.1 

45.8 

157.4 

198.6 

246.6 

282.9 

36.0 

42.2 

49.1 

54.9 

3 

30.1 

33.4 

36.2 

45.4 

44.7 

47.2 

49.3 

39.4 

H1’.'  . 

54.3 

61.4 

253.1 

288.5 

359.4 

433.7 

122.4 

144.2 

173.4 

196.7 

50.2 

59.5 

69.1 

*}.  1 

347.2 

454.5 

556.2 

vl7 . 9 

123,1 

133.2 

147.5 

160,2 

38.9 

45.4 

56.3 

65.3 

31.2 

32.8 

, 38.0 

42,3 

20.3 

26.9 

36,7 

45.9 

187,9 

174.3 

178.1 

180.3 

Continued 
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Table  1-C  (cont'd) 


Industry 

: 1960  : 

* * 

1965  ; 

- * 

1970  ; 

1975 

Pul  ' ic  administration 

330.6 

347.4 

408.0 

472.8 

Postal  service  ' 

79. S 

83.1 

88,1 

92.4 

Other  federal 

62.9 

56.0 

55.8 

53.0 

State 

41.4 

47.3 

55.4 

6],  4 

Local 

146.5 

160.8 

208.7 

266.0  | 

a.  "Total  number  of  jobs'1  consists  of  (1)  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  jobs, 

(2)  self -employed  and  unpaid  family  workers,  (3)  domestic  workers,  anfi  (4)  agti cul- 
tural wot  kerf,  (employed  and  self-employed).  In  this  table,  government  employees  It  re- 
education, hospitals,  construction,  etc.  are  assignee  to  their  respective  industries; 
the  rest  are  under  public  administration,  e.g.  police  and  fir^  protection.  In, con- 
trast, the  "B"  tables,  which  show  nonagri cultural  wage  and  salary  employment, 
classify  all  government  employees  together,  dividing  them  into  federal state,  an 
local.  f \ 

b.  Includes  ordnance  and  accessories,  except  fire  control  equipment . 

c.  Includes  fire  control  equipment.  . 1 
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table  1-D.  RECONCILIATION  OF  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  AND  NUMBER  OF  JOBS, 
ESTIMATED  I960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  NEW  YORK  STATE 

(in  thousands) 


; I960 

a 

| 1965 

*- 

: 1970  : 

ft  Hi 

* 4 

1975 

I.  Nonins titutional  civilian  population,  14  and  over 

(table  1-A) 

12,161 

12,812 

13,61  . 

14, 500 

II.  Civilian  labor  iorce,  14  and  over  (table  I -A) 

7,273 

7,481 

8,010 

8,526 

A,  Resident  employed 

6,910 

7,137 

7,692 

8,185 

B.  Unemployed  ^ 

363 

344 

318 

341 

1.  Rate  of  unemployment  (percent) 

5.0 

4 . 6 

4,0 

4.0 

III.  Total  number  of  jobs  (table  1-C) 

7,265 

7,500 

8,077 

8,580 

A.  Nonagricultural  jobs 

ro 

7,102 

7,380 

7,937 

8,500 

-.1,  Wage  and  salary  workers  (table  1-B) 

6,182 

6,506 

7,084 

7,586 

% 

2 . Self  employed  and  unpaid  family  workers. 

and  domestics 

920 

874 

903 

914 

•L 

B.  Agricultural  jobs 

163 

120 

90 

80 

IVi  Difference  between  ItA  and  III 

355 

363 

385 

395 

A.  Net  number  of  commuters  into  area 

144 

144 

146 

146 

y » 

B.  Multiple  jobholders,  minus  persons  with  a job  but  not  being 

211 

219 

239 

249 

paid  (a) 


" r Persons  with  a job  but  not  on  the  payroll  during  the  week  because  they  were  sick,  on  vacation,  or  on 
strike' are  counted  among  the  resident  employed  (1I-A),  but  not  among  the  wage  and  salary  workers  (I1I-A.1). 
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Table  1-E.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  ESTIMATED  I960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  NEW  YORK  STATE 
(in  thousands) 


Occupation  j 1960  j 1965  | 1970  ; 1975 

All  occupations 


Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
workers 

Engineers , techn ical 
Engineers,  aeronautical 
Engineers,  chemical 
Engineers,  civil 
Engineers,  electrical 
Engineers , Indus  tr la 1 
Engineers,  mechanical 
Engineers,  metallurgical 
Engineers,  mining 
Ocher  engineers,  technical 

Natural  scientists 
Chemists 

Agricultural  scientists 
Biological  scientists 
Geologists  and  geophysicists 
Mathematicians 
Physicists  . 

Other  natural  scientists,  n*e*c. 

Technical  workers  and  specialists 
(exc*  medical  and  dental) 

Draftsmen 

Structural  design  technicians 
and  related  specialists 
Electro  and  mechanical  engineering 
technicians 

Mathematics  technicians 
Physical  science  technicians 
Industrial  engineering  technicians 
C:vil  engineering  and  construction 
technicians 

Sales  and  service  technicians 
Technical  writing  and  illustration 
technicians 

Safety  and  sanitation  inspectors 
and  related  specialists 
Product  testing  and  inspection 
specialists 


7,265,0 

7,500,0 

8,076*9 

8,579,9 

930*5 

H 

1,072*2 

1,248*0 

1,395*7 

84,6 

95,4 

112*7 

126*4 

1,7 

2,0 

2*4 

3*0 

7*3 

7,9 

8,9 

9.6 

16.0 

17*6 

20.7 

23*6 

26*1 

29*6 

35*6 

40*6 

5,8 

7*1 

8,7 

10*5 

22.6 

24.7 

28.3 

31*3 

1,5 

1*7 

2,1 

2,4 

0.1 

0*1 

0,1 

0.1 

3*5 

4*5 

5*7 

7*1 

17*9 

21*4 

26*5 

30*7 

10*2 

12,0 

14*3 

16*3 

Ow 

0.8 

0*6 

1.0 

1,7 

1,9 

2*5 

2*8 

0.'. 

0.4 

0,5 

0*6 

1,8 

2*4 

3,2 

3,9 

2,7 

3*4 

4,6 

5,5 

0.4 

0*5 

0.6 

0.6 

124,6 

144*7 

174*6 

204,9 

21,0 

24*7 

30,6 

35,8 

2*6 

3*1 

4,0 

4*7 

41*0 

47.2 

56,0 

65,4 

0,8 

0,9 

1-0 

1*1 

8,7 

10,5 

15,1 

6,9 

6,0 

9*3 

10,8 

i:.i 

15*6 

20,1 

25,2 

2,0 

2.2 

2,4 

2*7 

3,6 

3.9 

4,4 

5,0 

3,9 

4,5 

5,2 

6*1 

8*2 

8*7 

9,7 

10*6 

Continued 


Table  tE  (cont’d) 

Occupation 


13  - 


: 1960  : 1965  : 1970  : 1975 


Professional)  technical  and  kindred 
wkrs.  (cont’d) 


Data  processing,  systems  analysis 


and  programming  special is>^ 
Airway  tower  specialists  and^f light 
dispatchers 

5.9 

7.6 

10.0 

11.7 

1.4 

1.5 

2.0 

2.7 

Broadcasting,  motion  picture  and 
recording  studio  specialists 

2.9 

3.0 

3.1  ’ 

3.3 

Radio  operators 

2.8 

3.3 

t 

4.7 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

188.9 

211.1 

247.9 

280.3 

Dentis  ts 

14.7 

15.6 

16.7 

17.4 

Dietitians  and  nutritionists 

3.9 

4.1 

4.6 

4.8 

Nurses,  professional  and  student 

80.8  . 

89.0 

103.7 

116.7 

Optometrist^ 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

L.6 

Osteopaths 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Pbitfhacists 

13.8 

13.7-  ■ 

14.1 

14.9 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

38.0 

42.3 

48.1 

52.1 

Psychologists 

2.5 

3.3 

4.4 

5.3 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 

’'24.6 

31.2 

42.3 

53.5 

Veterinarians 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

Chiropractors  and  therapists 

7.1 

8.3 

10.2 

LI. 7 

Teachers 

191.0 

236.2 

269.4 

291.8 

Teachers , elementary 

. 94.7 

110.5 

116.6 

119.3 

Teachers , secondary 

55.6 

71.0 

85.0  ' 

92.5 

Teachers,  college 

18.8 

27.0 

34.2 

42.5 

Teachers,  other 

21.9 

27.7 

33.6 

37.5 

Social  scientists 

7.9 

8.7 

9.8 

11.0 

Economists 

3.5 

3.7 

4.1 

4.3 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 

4.0 

4.5 

5.0 

5.8 

Other  social  scientists 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

Other  professional,  technical  and 
kindred  workers 

315.2 

354.7 

407.1 

448  *6 

Accountants  and  auditors 

69.8 

71.4 

76.1 

79.6 

Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 

3.0 

3.5 

4.4 

5.1 

Archi  tects 

5.1 

5.5 

6.2 

6.6 

Artists,  musicians,  authors, 
athletes,  and  entertainers 

54.7 

63.5 

73.2  . 

79.0 

Clergymen 

15.8 

16.1 

16.4 

16.7 

Designers,  except  design  draftsmen 

6.6 

7.0 

7.8 

8.6 

Reporters  and  editors 

16.9 

17.5 

18.1 

18.5 

Lawyers  and  jndges 

40.7 

44.8 

49.0 

52.5 

Librarians 

9.5 

11.4 

13,1 

14.0 

Personnel  and  labor  relations  wkrs. 

11.8 

13.2 

15.1 

17.0 

Continued 
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Table  K (cont*d) 

Occupation 


14 


Professional)  technical  and  kindred 
wkrs,  (cont'd) 

Photographers 

Social i welfare  and  recreation  wkrs. 
Prof,  and  tech,  workers,  n.e,c. 

Managers*  officials  and  proprietors 

Conductors,  railroad 
Credit  men 
Ship  officers 

Postmasters  and  assistants 

Purchasing  agents 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors, 

T1  p-  £ C 4 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

Stenos,  typists  and  secretaries 

Office  machine  operators 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 
Accounting  clerks 
Bookkeepers , hand 
Bank  tellers 
Cashiers 
Mail  carriers 
Postal  clerks 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

Telephone  operators 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  n,e.c. 

Sales  workers 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 
Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 
Other  sales  workers,  n,e,c. 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  Workers 

Construction  craftsmen 
Carpenters 

Brickmasons,  stone  and  tile  setters 
Cement  and  concrete  finishers 
Electricians 

Excavating,  grading  machine  oprs. 
Painters  and  paperhangers 
Plasterers 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 
Roofers  and  slaters 
Structural  metalworkers 


1960 

1 

1 

‘ 1965 

ril 

4 

; 1970 

« 

; 1975 

« 

8.1 

7,9 

7,9 

7.9 

19.9 

23.2 

28,4 

34.0 

53.3 

69.7 

91,4 

109.1 

712.6 

718,3 

754,3 

781.8 

4.1 

3.4 

. 3,.  3 

3.3 

6.0 

7.1 

8*4 

9.9 

4.8 

4,4 

3.9 

3.4 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

13.1 

14*4 

16.8 

19.0 

682.9 

687*4 

720.4 

744.8 

1 ,443.1 

1,535.3 

1,694.5 

1,829.9 

ft# 

358.4 

385,4 

430.4 

468.3 

50.4 

66.5 

87,1 

107.7 

1,034.3 

1,083.4 

1,177.0 

1,253.9 

46.9 

48.0 

50.4 

52.9 

79.3 

78,6 

79,9 

80,1 

20*6 

24.5 

29*9 

34*2 

58.4 

68,7 

83.7 

98.7 

23,7 

26.6 

30.3 

33,9 

35.0 

35.2 

36.1 

^ 36.5 

45.8 

42.9 

41,1 

38.9 

56,0 

56.1 

56.9 

57,6 

668.6 

7p2.8 

768,7 

821.  L 

568.6 

576,9 

604.2 

626,7 

41.3 

41,9 

42.4 

43*0 

19*5 

20.8 

23.1 

24.6 

507,8 

514.2 

538.7 

559.1 

929*0 

947.6 

'1,018.0 

1,082.5 

224.9 

216.4 

223.8 

231.3 

66.3 

61,4 

61.6 

60.9 

19,4 

18.4 

IS  .8 

18.9 

1.8 

1,9 

2.2 

2.5 

34.6 

34.6 

36.9 

39,6 

11.0 

11.6 

13.4 

15,3 

42.6 

39.7 

39.7 

39.4 

4.8 

4.7 

4*8 

5,0 

33.9 

33.8 

35.6 

37.6 

4,7 

4.7 

5*0 

5,4 

5.8 

5.6 

5*8 

6,7 

Continued 


Table  IE  (cont'd) 

Occupation 


15  - 


: 1960  1 1965  1 1970  1 1975 

i i : ; 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(cont'd) 


Foremen,  n,e,c. 

li 

123.0 

127,1 

139.6 

149.9 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

Skilled  machining  workers  (inc. 

133,3 

128.6 

129,1 

129.7 

machinists) 

74,3 

70.6 

69,9 

69.6 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  hamnermen 

1,9 

1.7 

1,4 

1.3 

Boilermakers 

1,6 

1.6 

1,7 

1.8 

Heat  treaters,  annealers^  tempers 

i,4 

1.4 

1,3 

1.3 

Millwrights  <> 

4,8 

4.8 

5,0  , 

5.1 

Holders,  metal  (exc,  coremakers) 

3,4 

3,2 

3,2 

3,1 

Patternmakers,  metal  and  wood 

3,6 

3.9 

4,3 

4,7 

Rollers  and  roll  hands 

2.2 

2,1 

2.1 

2,1 

Sheet  metal  workers 

11,3 

11,1 

11.2 

11,6 

Toolmakers,  diemakers,  setters 

15,4 

14,6 

14,4  - 

14,3 

Electroplaters 

1,0 

1,0 

1,0 

1,0 

Assemblers,  metalwork,  Class  A 

12,4 

12,6 

13,6 

13,8 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

47,1 

46,1 

45,2 

44,2 

Compositors  and  typesetters 

27,4 

24.8 

>22,0 

19.2 

Electrotypers  and  stereotypers 

1,1 

0,9 

0,7 

0,6 

Engravers,  except  photoengravers 

2.0 

2,0 

2,2 

2,2 

Photoengravers  and  lithographers 

4,5 

5,9 

7,3 

8,7 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers 

12.1 

12.5 

1 

13,0 

13,5 

Transportation  and  public  utility 

craftsmen 

30.9 

31.1 

32,0 

32,8 

Linemen  and  servicemen 

24,5 

26.2 

27,7 

29.0 

Locomotive ^engineers 

4,0 

3,5 

3,5 

3,5 

Locomotive  firemen 

2.4 

1.4 

0,8 

0,3 

Mechanics  and  repairmen' 

226,4 

253,0 

293,6 

331,7 

Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen 

11,1 

12.2 

13,9 

15,3 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics 

58,3 

62.9 

69.4 

75.3 

Office  machine  mechanics 

4,3 

5,0 

6.0 

7,0 

Radio  and  TV  mechanics 

11,3, 

11,8 

12.9 

13,5 

Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics 

3,5 

3.2 

3,1 

3,1 

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

137,9 

157.9 

188,3 

217,5 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

143,4 

145,3 

154,7 

162,9 

Bakers 

18,8 

16.7 

15.7 

14,7 

Cabinetmakers 

6,9 

6,7 

6,7 

6,6 

Cr^‘  -imen,  derrickmen,  and  hoistmen 

8.4 

8,9 

10,0 

11.1 

Glaziers 

1,8 

2.2 

2,6 

3,0 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 

6,9 

7.2 

7.8 

8,4 

Millers 

0,5 

0,4 

0,4 

0,3 

Opticians  and  lens  grinders 

4,2 

4,2 

4.4 

4,4 

Stationary  engineers 

28,3 

28.2 

28,2 

28,3 

2S0 


Continued 
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Table  l'E  (cont'd) 


Occupation 

; I960 

4 

; 1965 

: 1970 

■ 

■ 

! 1975 

4 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kind  re, d workers 

(cont  fd  ) 

Inspectors,  other  than  metalworking 

10.1 

10.4 

11.9 

13.7 

Upholsterers 

6.4 

6,7 

7,4 

7.8 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  wkre. , n.e.c. 

51.1 

53,7 

59,6 

64.9 

Op  ratives  and  kindred  workers 

1,285,8 

1,269.8 

1,298,5 

1,319,0 

Selected  transp.  and  utility  oprs. 

272,4 

280. 1 

297.7 

313,8 

Drivetsi  bus,  truck,  tractor 

161.6 

167.2 

180.4 

192,3 

Deliverymen,  routemen,  cab  drivers 

90,9 

94,9 

100,7 

106.3 

Brakemen  and  switchmen, ail road 

9,6 

9.0 

8.8 

8.6 

Power  station  operators 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2,5 

Sailots  and  deck  hands 

7,9 

6. 6 

5,4 

4.1 

Asbestos  and  insulation  workers 

1.3 

1,3 

1,4 

1.4 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

112.0 

110.1 

112,5 

113,3 

Furnacenien,  smelters,  pourers, 

- and  heaters 

3.7 

3,6 

3,6 

3.5 

Welders  and  flame  cutters 

22.2 

22.5 

24,0 

25,6 

Electroplater  helpers 

1.7 

1,6 

1,6 

1.7 

Mach,  tool  opr,,  metalworking, 

Class  B 

* 22.5 

20.9 

19,8 

18.4 

Assemblers,  metalworking,  Class  B 

45,1 

44.9 

46.5 

47,0 

Inspectors,  metalworking,  Class  B 

16.8 

16,6 

17,0 

17.1 

Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles 

and  apparel 

109,0 

98.0 

90,1 

81,7 

Knitters,  loopers  and  toppers 

3,8 

3.6 

3,3 

3,1 

Weavers  and  spinners,  textile 

2.4 

2.0 

1,5 

1.2 

Sewers  and  stitchers,  manufacturing 

102,8 

92.4 

85,3 

77,4 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

791,1 

780.3 

796.8 

808.8 

Attendants,  auto  service  and 

parking 

20.6 

22,7 

27,2 

31,6 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

44,6 

43,9 

44.7 

45,3 

Meat  cutters,  except  meat-packing 

32,5 

33.3 

35,6 

37,9 

Mine  operatives  and  laborers,  n.e.c. 

2,7 

2,5 

2.5 

2.3 

Othet  operatives,  n.e.c. 

690,7 

677,9 

686.8 

i 

691,7 

Service  workers 

941,9 

987,4 

1,098.0 

1,198.4 

Private  household  workers 

175.7 

162,3 

163.1 

163.9 

i"  ■ 

Protectivi  service  votkets 

102.9 

109.1 

129.0 

151.6 

Firemen,  fire  protection 

18,2 

19.0 

22,5 

26.9 

Guards  and  watchmeu 

38.0 

39,0 

42,0 

44.9 

Policemen,  marshalls,  sheriffs 

46.7 

51,1 

64,5 

79,8 

t1 
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Table  IE  (cont'tO 


« 

Occupation  ) 

m 

1960 

; 1965  ; 

* i 

i 1970 

f 1 

i 1975 

i- 

Service  workers  (cont'd) 

a 

Waiters*  cooks  and  bartenders 

229.0 

251.6 

283.5 

311.6 

Bartenders 

29.2 

30.5 

32.8 

34.7 

Cooks,  except  private  household 

64.9 

71.2 

79.8' 

86.5 

Counter  and  fountain  workers 

37.6 

44.8 

54.3 

63.1 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

97.3 

105.1 

116.6 

127.3 

Other  service  workers 

434.3 

464.4 

522.4 

571.3 

Airline  stewards  and  stewardesses 

2.7 

3.5 

4.6 

5.9 

Attendants*  hospital  and  other  inst. 

69.9 

86.9 

117.7 

146.2 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

33.8 

35.5 

37.5 

38.7 

Janitors  and  sextons 

54.2 

53.4 

51.5 

50.4 

Nurses*  practical 

19.2 

23.2 

30.0 

37.2 

Other  service  workers*  n.e.c. 

254.3 

261.9 

281.1 

292.9 

Fanners  and  farm  laborers 

159.5 

119.6 

93.0 

86.9 

Laborers*  except  farm  and  mine 

294.0 

272.9 

268.4 

259.0 

v 


Table  1-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BV  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  NEW  YORK  -STATE 

1.  ESTIMATED  1960 

■ 

(in  thousands) 


4 . Occupation  : 

All 

industries 

: Agri-  : 
: culture : 
: (a)  : 

Con-  * : 
struc-  : 
tion  : 

Manu- 
factur- 
ing (b) 

: Trans- : 
: porta- : 
: tion(c) : 

Trade 

Finance 

(d> 

■ 

Services : 

■ 

■ 

Public 

admini- 

stration 

All  occupation^ 

7,265.0 

174.7 

379.0 

1,960.7 

584.3 

1,540.6 

531.5 

1,763.6 

330.  6 

Professional!,  technical,  and  kindred  wkrs 

- 930.5 

20.9 

170.2 

34.5 

43.6 

23.7 

592.2 

40.9 

Engineers,  technical 

84,8 

o.r 

8.7 

45.5 

6.4 

5.1 

1.0 

14.1 

3.9 

Natural  scientists 

17.9 

0.5 

0.1 

10 

0.3 

1.3 

0. 1 

3.9 

0.9. 

Technicians ^ exc.  medical  and  dental 

124.8 

o.i 

8.0 

5b.  6 

15.9 

6.2 

2.3 

22.7 

10.8 

^ Medical  and  other  health  workers 

188.9 

1.6 

2.7 

0. 1 

12.9 

. 0.4 

170.3 

0.9 

Teachers  ‘ . 

191.0 

- 

- 

0.5 

0.2 

1.0 

0.1 

188.2 

1.0 

Social  scientists 

7.9 

- 

0. 1 

2. 1 

0.7 

1.0 

1.6 

1.2 

1.2 

Other  prof.,  tech.,  and  kindred  wkrs. 

315.2 

2.2 

4.0 

49.8 

10.9 

16.1 

18.2 

191.8 

22.2 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

712.6 

1.1 

34.4. 

127.8 

43.6 

293.4 

81.7 

107.9 

22.7 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

1,443.1 

2.3 

21.0 

293.3 

156.6 

282.0 

, 269.2 

269.3 

149.4 

Stenos,  typists  and  secretaries 

358.4 

0.9 

6.4 

79.5 

18.3 

47.1 

68.1 

111.8 

26.3 

Office  machine  operators 

50.4 

- 

0.2 

14.3 

4.1 

8.1 

13.7 

6.0 

4.0 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

1,034.3 

1.4 

14.4 

199.5 

134.2 

226.8 

187.4 

151.5 

119.1 

££  Sales  workers 

568.6 

0.7 

2.1 

82.7 

4.6 

385.4 

71.5 

21.2 

0.4 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

929.0 

t .7 

199.6 

386.4 

110.5 

98.0 

10.9 

105.0 

16.9 

W Construction  craftsmen 

224.9 

0.3 

157.6 

31.5 

9.  9 

6.8 

2.5 

13  <0 

3.3 

Foremen,  tue.c. 

123.0 

0.5 

10.5 

76.4 

13.1 

13.4 

0.9 

5.5 

2.7 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  exc.  mechanics 

133.3 

- 

4.2 

122.6 

2.5 

1.0 

- 

2.3 

0.7 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

47.1 

- 

0.1 

44.0 

0.2 

0.6 

0.4 

1.5 

0.3 

Transp.  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

30.9 

- 

1.1 

Q.'B 

28.7 

- 

- 

0.1 

0.2 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

226.4 

0.8 

15.0 

57.2 

38.5 

46.2 

6.0 

54.7 

8.0' 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

143.4 

0.1 

11.1 

53.9 

17.6 

30.0 

1. 1 

27.9 

1.7 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

1,285.8 

3.3 

30.4 

814.5 

153.7 

170.2 

3.9 

101.7 

8.1 

^Selected  transp.  and  pub.  util.  oprs. 

272.4 

1.2 

14.0 

50.4 

124.6 

64.9 

1.1 

12.4 

3.8 

Semiskilled  metal-working  Occup. 

112.0 

- 

2.1 

106.9 

0.6 

0.5 

1.3 

0.6 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations  (e) 

109.0 

- 

- 

109.0 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

792.4 

2.1 

14. 3 

548.2 

28.5 

104.8 

2.8 

88.0 

3.7 

Service  workers 

941.9 

0.8 

3.0 

25.1 

20.2 

215.5 

61.9 

535.1 

80.3 

Private  household  workers  - 

175.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

175.7 

- 

Protective  .service  workers 

102.9 

0.2 

1.2 

8.2 

4.5 

1.9 

6*2 

8.9 

71.8 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

229.0 

0.4 

0.6 

2.0 

2.8 

156.4 

1.7 

63.8 

1.3 

Other  service  workers 

434.3 

0.2 

1.2 

14.9 

12.9 

57.2 

54.0 

286.7 

7.2 

laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

294.0 

0.8 

67 . 6 

60.7 

60.6 

52.5 

8.7 

31.2 

11.9 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

159.5 

159.5 

* 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

a.  Agriculture,  forestry,  end  fisheries,  b.  Manufacturing  and  mining,  c.  Transportation  and  public  utilities, 
d.  Finance , insurance,  and  real  estate,  e.  Textiles  and  apparel. 


% 


o 


Table  1-F*  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  NEW  YORK  STATE 

1 2.  ESTIMATED  L965 

* (in  thousands) 


£ 


Occupation 

All 

industries 

: Agri- 
culture 
: (a) 

: Con- 
: struc- 
: tion 

: Manu-  : 
: factur- : 
:ing  0>): 

Trans- 

porta- 

tion^) 

Trade 

Finance 

<d) 

■ 

■ 

Services : 

■ 

■ 

Public 

admini- 

stration 

All  occupations' 

7,500.0 

133.3 

376.4 

1,910.6 

58  6.2 

1,581.5 

558.0 

2,006.6 

347.4 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

1,072*2- 

4.5 

21.8 

185*0 

38*3 

47.5 

26.5 

703*8 

44*8 

Engineers,  technical 

95.4 

0.1 

8*8 

49.4 

7*0 

6.0 

l.l 

18.7 

4.3 

Natural 'scientists 

21*4 

0.6 

0*1 

12.0 

0*4 

1*8 

0.1 

5.4 

1*0 

Technicians,  exc*  medical  and  dental 

144.7 

0*1 

8.7 

66.2 

18*3 

7*5 

2.8 

28.7 

12*4 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

211.1 

1.6 

2.8 

0.1 

12.4 

0.4 

192.9 

0*9 

Teachers 

236*2 

- 

0.5 

0.2 

1.2 

0. 1 

233.2 

1*0 

Social  scientists 

8.7 

- 

0*1 

2.4 

0*7 

1*1 

1*8 

1.4 

1.2 

Other  prof*,  tech.,  and  kindred  workers 

354.7 

2.1 

4.1 

51.7 

11*6 

17.5 

20.2 

223.5 

24.0 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

718.3 

0.9 

35*1 

123. 1 

43*0 

284.4 

90.4 

117.  t 

24.3 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

1,535.3 

1*9 

22*3 

287*8 

156.3 

300.2 

284.3 

328*3 

154.2 

Stenos,  typists,  and  secreraries 

385*4 

0*7 

6*9 

78*3 

16.9 

46.6 

71*0 

135*3 

27.5 

Office  machine  operator 

66.5 

- 

0*3 

18*2 

5*1 

10.2 

18*7 

9.3 

4.7 

Other  clerical  and  kiiv  orkers 

1,083*4 

1.2 

15.1 

191.3 

132*3 

243*2 

194*6 

183.7 

122.0 

Sales  workers 

57fc*9 

0.8 

2.2 

81.1 

5*2 

387.6 

76.4 

23.2 

0.4 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

947*6 

1.7 

197.1 

380*5 

112*0 

106.6 

11.4 

120.5 

17*8 

Construction  craftsmen 

216*4 

0.3 

149.4 

29*4 

9.5 

7.2 

2.7 

14.8 

3.1 

Foremen,  n.e*c. 

127*1 

0*5 

11.4 

77.2 

12.5 

14.9 

1.0 

6.7 

2.9 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  exc*  mechanics 

128*6 

- 

4*1 

118*0 

2.2 

1.0 

- 

2.7 

0.6 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

4'6*  1 

0.1 

42.7 

0*2 

0.7 

0.4. 

1.7 

0.3 

Transp.'and  public  utility  craftsmen 

31.  1 

1.3 

0.9 

28.5 

- 

-Vfc- 

0.2 

0.2 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

253.0 

0*8 

16*2 

61*5 

41.0 

51.5 

6*3 

64*6 

9.1 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

145.3 

0*1 

12*6 

50*6 

18.1 

31.3 

1.0 

29*8 

1*6 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

1,269.6 

2*7 

33*6 

779*6 

157*5 

176.7 

3.6 

107*9 

8*0 

Selected  tra^sp.  and  pub*  util.  oprs. 

280.1 

0*9 

15*3 

49.3 

129.3 

66. 8 

1*3 

13.2 

4*0 

Semiskilled  'metalworking  occupations 

110. 1 

- 

2*3 

104.7 

0.6 

0.5 

1.4 

0*6 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

.98.0 

- 

r — 

98.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

761.6 

1.8 

16.0 

527.6 

27.6 

109*4 

2.5 

93.3 

3.4 

Service  workers 

987.4 

0*6 

3.0 

21*9 

19.4 

227.8 

56.3 

571.8 

86.6 

Private  household  workers 

162.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

162*3 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

109.1 

0*1 

1.2 

7*2 

4.1 

1*8 

6*? 

10.6 

78.1 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

251*6 

0*3 

0.6 

1*9 

2*4 

167*0 

1.7 

76.3 

1.4 

Other  service  workers^  * 

464.4 

0*2 

1.2 

12.8 

12.9 

59*0 

48*6 

322.6 

7.1 

laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

* 272.9 

0*6 

61.3 

51.6 

54.5 

50.7 

8.9 

34.0 

11.3 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

119*6 

119*6 

* 

* 

•H- 

1 

For  footnote  see  page  18, 
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Table  1-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  NEW  YORK  STATE 

3.  PROJECTED  1975 
(in  thousands) 


* 


Occupation 

All 

industries 

Agri- 

culture 

(a) 

: Con- 
:struc- 
: tion 

• Manu-  : 
: f sc  tut- ; 
* in&ibi_: 

Trans- 

porta- 

tionCt) 

Trade 

Finance 

(d) 

■ 

■ 

Services: 

■ 

Public 

admin!- 

stration 

All  occupations 

8,579.9 

98.0 

463.7 

1,934.6 

620.2 

1,774.6 

617.2 

2,598.8 

472.8 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

1,395.7 

4.1 

31.2 

230.3 

44.7 

56.2 

32.9 

927.7 

66.6 

Engineers,  technical 

128 . A 

0. 1 

11.2 

62.8 

8.3 

- 7.8 

1.4 

30.5 

6.3 

Natural  scientists 

30.7 

0.7 

0. 1 

16.5 

0.7 

2.7 

0.1 

8.5 

1.4 

Technicians,  exc+  medical  and  dental 

204.9 

0.1 

13.9 

85.9 

21.7 

9.3 

3.4 

46.9 

23.7 

Medical  jpnd  other  health  workers 

280.3 

1.5 

- 

3.2 

0.  1 

11.9 

0.4 

261.9 

1.3 

Teachers 

291.8 

- 

- 

0.  6 

0.2 

1.6 

0.2 

288.1 

1. 1 

Social  scientists 

11.0 

0.1 

2.7 

0.8 

1.4 

2.3 

2.4 

1.3 

Other  prof. , tech. * and  kindred  workers 

448  - 6 

1.7 

; 5.9 

58.6 

17..  9 

21.5 

25.1 

289.4 

33.5 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

781.8 

0.8 

46.9 

120.4 

43.0 

284.8 

111.2 

138.9 

35.6 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

1,829.9 

1.3 

31.3 

296.5 

162.9 

355.9 

314.2 

476.6 

191.2 

Stenos,  typists , and  secretaries 

468.3- 

0.6 

9.7 

82.2 

20.7 

47.6 

76.4 

192.8 

38.3 

Office  Tf^chine  op^ators 

107.7 

- 

0.5 

27.4 

7.4 

15.0 

31.6 

17.8 

8.0 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

1,253.9 

0.7 

21.1 

186.9 

L34.8 

293.3 

206.2 

266.0 

144.9 

Sales  workers 

626.7 

0.7 

2.8 

81. S 

6.5 

418.5 

86.0 

28.3 

0.4 

Craftsmen*  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

1 ,082 . 5 

1.4 

236.  S 

392.0 

124.8 

134,6 

12,9 

154.3 

■ 26.0 

Construction  craftsmen 

231.3 

0.2 

162.0 

26.4 

9.9 

8.3 

3.1 

17.1 

3.8 

Foremen,  n.e.c. 

149.9 

0.5 

17.1 

85.  1 

13.5 

18.9 

1.4 

9.4 

4.0 

Metalworking  craftsmen*  exc.  mechanics 

L29.7 

- 

5.0 

117.9 

2.2 

0.9 

- 

3.1 

0.6 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

44.2 

- 

39.9 

0.2 

1.0 

0,5 

2.1 

0.5 

Transp,  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

32,6 

- 

2.2 

1.1 

26.6 

- 

- 

0.4 

0.3 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

331.7 

0.7 

30.2 

73.2 

49.4 

68.1 

7.1 

88.1 

14.9 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

162.9 

- 

20.0 

48.4 

20.8 

36.9 

0.8 

34.1 

1.9 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

1,319.0 

2.2 

49.1 

754.2 

174. 1 

204,9 

3.7 

120,9 

9.9 

Selected  transp.  and  pub.  util.  oprs. 

313.8 

0.8 

22.1 

49.6 

‘.'.4.8 

74.2 

1.8 

15.0 

5.5 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

113.3 

- 

3.3 

106.3 

0-6 

0.5 

- 

1.8 

0.8 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

81.7 

- 

- 

81.7 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

•h- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

810.2 

1.4 

23.7 

516.6 

23.7 

130.2 

1.9 

104.  L 

3.6 

Service  workers 

1,196.4 

0.3 

3.8 

19.9 

20.2 

267.4 

44.5 

,712.6 

129.7 

Private  household  t - > . rs 

163.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

163.9 

Protective  service  < *rs 

151. 6 

0.1 

1.5 

5.7 

3.4 

1.5 

5.4 

13,4 

120.  6 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  oartenders 

311.6 

^ 0.2 

0.7 

2.1 

1.6 

199.9 

2,0 

103.1 

1.8 

Other  service  workers 

571.3 

- 

1.6 

12.1 

15.0 

66.0 

37.1 

432.2 

7.3 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

259.0 

0.3 

62.1 

39.8 

44.0 

52.3 

9.8 

39.5 

11.2 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

86.9 

36.9 

' “ 

“ 

“ 

For  footnote  see  page  18. 
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Taolo  L-3,  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS  TO  3E  FlLliCD  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE,  1965-1975 

. . (v n thousands) 


: Jobs 

to  be  filled  1965- 

1975 

m 

: Jobs  resulting  from: 

Occupation 

1965 

: Total 

: Industrial 

: change 

: Deaths  and 

: retirements 

: Number  : p««nc 
: : of  1965 

: Number  : 

: : of  1965 

: Numuer  ; 

: : of  1965 

All  occupations 

7 ,500.0 

3,174.5 

42.3 

1,079.9 

14.4 

2 ,094.6 

27.9 

Prti to  '.sional  f tec  htii_c<?  1 , and  kindred  workers 

1,072.2 

505 . 2 

56.4 

323.5 

30.2 

281.7 

26.3 

[nrirteers,  technical 

95.-* 

48.4 

50.7 

33.0 

34.6 

15.4 

16.  1 

Engineers,  aeronaut ical 

2.0 

1.  I 

55.0 

1.0 

50.0 

0.  1 

5.3 

Engineers,  chemical 

7.9 

2.6 

32.9 

1 . 7 

21.5 

0.9 

11.4 

Engi:eerc,  civil 

17.6 

10.4 

59.  1 

6.0 

34.1 

4.4 

25.0 

Engineers,  electrical' 

29,8 

U.A 

'8.3 

n.o 

36.9 

3.4 

11.4 

Eng i.n  rs , industrial 

7.  L 

4 . 4 

62.0 

3.4 

47.9 

1.0 

14.1 

Eng. net. s,  mechanical 

24.7 

11.0 

44.5 

6.6 

26.7 

£.4 

17.8 

tO  Engineers,  metallurgical 

1.7 

0.9 

52.9 

0.7 

41.2 

0.2 

11.8 

C/!  Engineers,  mining 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

A- 

0^  ijthei  engineers,  technical 

4,5 

J . 6 

80.0 

2.6 

57.8 

1.0 

22.2 

Natural  scientists 

21.4 

12.6 

58.9 

9.3 

43.5 

3.3 

15.4 

Chetn* ’ cs 

12.0 

6.4 

53.3 

4.3 

35.8 

2.1 

17.5 

Agriculture  scientists 

0.8 

0.3 

37.5 

0.2 

25.0 

0.  1 

12.5 

Biological  scientists 

1.9 

1.2 

63.2 

0.9 

47.4 

0.3 

15. S 

Geologists  and  geophysicists 

0.4 

0.3 

75.0 

0.2 

50.0 

0.1 

25.0 

Ma  th  ema  1 1 ci ans 

2.4 

1.8 

75.0 

1.5 

62.5 

0.3 

12.5 

Ph- sici j ts 

3 .4 

2.4 

70.6 

2.1 

61.8 

0.3 

3.8 

O'  .er  natural  scientists,  n.e.c. 

0.5 

0.2 

40.0 

0.  1 

20.0 

0. 1 

20.0 

Te  nica!  woikers  (exc.  medical  and  dental) 

144 . 7 

76.5 

52.9 

60.2 

41  l6 

) 6. 3 

11.3 

L aftsmen 

24  7 

13.7 

55.5 

11.1 

44.9 

2.6 

10.5 

Structural  design  technicians  and 

related  specialists 

3.  1 

1.9 

61.3 

1.6 

51.6 

0.3 

9.7 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering  techs. 

47.2 

21.5 

45.6 

18.2 

38.6 

3.3 

7.0 

Mathematics  technicians 

0.9 

0.3 

33.3 

0.2 

22.2 

0.  1 

11.  1 

Physical  Science  technicians 

10.5 

6.0 

57.1 

4.6 

43.8 

1.4 

13.3 

Industrial  engineering  technicians 

8.0 

3.8 

47.5 

2.8 

35.0 

1.0 

12.5 

Civil  engineering  and  construction  techs. 

15.6 

11.7 

75.0 

9.6 

61.5 

2.  1 

13.5 

Continued 
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Table  1-G.  Icont f d) 


Jobs  to  be  filled 

L965-1975 

■ 

Occupati  ,m 

1965 

Tot, 

„*1 

Jobs  resulting 
Industrial  : 

change  : 

from: 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

+ 

Number 

+ 

■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

■ 

Number 

■ 

■ 

Percent  : „ . 

, Number 

of  1965  : : 

Percent 
of  1965 

Professional}  technical,  and  kindred  workers 
(coritfd) 

Sales  and  service  technicians 

2.2 

0.8 

36.4 

0.5 

22  7 

* 0.3 

13.6 

Technical  writing  and  illustration  techs. 

3.9 

1.8 

46.2 

1.1 

28.2 

0.7 

17.9 

Safety  and  sanitation  inspectors  and 
related  specialists 

4.5 

2.2 

48.9 

1.6 

35.6 

0.6 

13.3 

Product  testing  and  inspection  spec* 

8.7 

3.0 

34.5 

, 1.9 

21.8 

1. 1 

12.6 

Data  processing}  systems  analysis  and 
programming  specialists 

7.6 

5.4 

71.1 

4.1 

53.9 

1.3 

17.1 

Airway  tower  spec,  and  flight  dispatchers 

1.5 

l.6 

100. 0 

1.2 

80.0 

0.3 

20.0 

Broadcasting,  mocion  picture  and 
recording  studio  specialists 

3.0 

0.8 

26.7 

0.3 

10.0 

0.5 

16. 7 

Radio  operators 

3.3 

2.1 

63  6 

1.4 

42.4 

0.7 

21.2 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

211.1 

142.6 

67.6 

,9.2 

32.8 

73.4 

34.8 

Dentists 

15.6 

7.1 

45.5 

1.8 

il  .5 

5.3 

34.0 

Dietitians  and  nutritionists 

4.1 

2.2 

53.7 

0.7 

17. 1 

1.5 

36.6 

Nurses,  professional  and  student 

8V.0 

63.0 

70.8 

27.7 

31. 1 

35.3 

39.7 

Optometrists 

1.6 

0.4 

25.0 

- 

0.4 

25.0 

Osteopaths 

0.8 

0.3 

37.5 

- 

- 

0.3 

37.5 

Pharmacists 

13.7 

5.1 

37.2 

1.2 

8.8 

3.9 

28,5 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

42.3 

23.3  ** 

55.1 

9.8 

23.2 

13  5 

31.9 

Psychologists 

3.3 

2.6 

78.8 

2.0 

60.6 

0.6 

18.2 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 

3i . 2 

31.6 

101.3 

22.3 

7 i.  5 

9.3 

29.8 

Veterinarians 

1.2 

$0.6 

50.0 

0.3 

25.0 

0.3 

25.0 

Chiropractors  and  therapists 

8.3 

6.4 

77.1 

3.4 

41.0 

3.0 

36.1 

Teachers 

236.2 

135. 7 

57.5 

55. u 

23.5 

60. 1 

33.9 

Teachers,  elementary 

110.5 

49.3 

44.6 

8.8 

8.0 

40.5 

36.7 

Teachers,  secondary 

71.0 

41.6 

58.6 

21.  5 

30.3 

' 20.1 

28.3 

Teachers,  college 

27.0 

23.5 

87.0 

15.  5 

57.4 

8.0 

29.6 

Teacher?,  bther 

27.7 

21.3 

76.9 

*.8 

35.4 

11.5 

41.5 

Social  scientists 

8.7 

4.7 

54.0 

2.3 

26.4 

2.4 

27.6 

Economi s ts 

3.7 

l.C 

43.2 

0.6 

16. 2 

1.0 

27.0 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 

4 . 5 

2.4 

53.3 

1,3 

28.9 

1.1 

24.4 

Other  social  scientists 

0.5 

0.7 

140.0 

0.4 

80.0 

0.3 

60.0 

Contihu&d 
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Table  1-G.  (cont  *d) 


Occupation 


Professional , technical,  and  kindred  workers 
(cont f d) 

Other  prof. , tech. , and  kindred  workers 
Ac count ents  and  auditors 
Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 
4rehitec  ts 

Artists,  musicians,  authors,  athletes, 
and  entertainers 
Clergymen 

Designers,  except  design  draftsmen 
Reporters  and  editors 
L wyers  and  judges 
Librarians 

Personnel  and  labor  relations  workers 
Photographers 

Social,  welfare,  and  recreation  workers 
Prof,  and  t^ch.  workers,  n.e.c* 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

Conductors,  railroad 
Credi/  men 
Ship  officers 

Postmasters  and  assistants 
Purchasing  agents 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors,  n.e.c. 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

Stenos,  typists,  and  secretaries 
Office  machine  operators 
Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 
Accounting  clerks 
Bookkeepers,  hand 

Bank  tellers 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 


Jobs  resulting  from: 


1965 

To 

cal 

Industrial 

change 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

Number 

: Percent 
: of  1965 

■ 

Number  . 

Percent 
of  1965 

■■ 

Number  * 

■ 

Percei 
of  191 

354.7 

184.7 

52. 1 

93.9 

26.5 

90.8 

i 

25.6 

7L.4 

23.2 

32.5 

8.2 

11.5 

15.0 

21.0 

3.5 

1*9 

54.3 

1.6 

45.7 

0*3 

8.6 

5.5 

2*9 

52.7 

1,1 

20.0 

1,8 

32.7 

63.5 

30.9 

48.7 

15.5 

24.4 

15.4 

24.  3 

16.  1 

3.4 

33*5 

0.  t. 

3.7 

4.8 

29*8 

7.0 

3.5 

50.0 

1.6 

22.9 

1.9 

27.1 

17.5 

5.5 

31.4 

1.0 

5.7 

4.5 

25.7 

44.8 

20.6 

46.0 

7.  r 

17.2 

12.9 

28.8 

11.4 

7.2 

63.2 

2.6 

22.8 

4.6 

40.4 

13.2 

7.1 

53.8 

3.8 

28.8 

3.3 

2^.0 

7.9 

1.3 

16*5 

-H- 

- 

1.3 

15.5 

23.2 

18.3 

78.9 

10.8 

46.6 

7.5 

32.3 

69.7 

56*9 

81.6 

39.4 

56,5 

17.5 

25*  1 

718.3 

285.3 

39.7 

63*  S 

8.8 

221*8 

30.9 

3.4 

1.2 

35.3 

- 0.1 

- 2; 9 

1.3 

38.2 

7,1 

4.3 

60.6 

2.8 

39.4 

1.5 

21.1 

4.4 

- 0.2 

- 4.5 

- L.O 

-22.7 

o.: 

18.2 

1.6 

0.5 

31.3 

- 0.2 

-12.5 

0.7 

43.8 

14.4 

7.9 

54.9 

4.6 

31.9 

3.3 

22.9 

687*4 

271.5 

39.5 

57.4 

8.4 

2 14.2 

31.2 

1,535.3 

764.8 

49*8 

294.6 

19.2 

470.2 

30.6 

385.4 

210.9 

54.7 

82.9 

2l’  5 

128.0 

33.2 

66.5 

58*8 

38.4 

41*2 

62.0 

17*6 

26.5 

1,083.4 

495.1 

45.7 

170.5 

15.7 

324.6 

30.0 

43.0 

20.9 

43.5 

4.9 

10.2 

16.0 

33.3 

78.6 

26.5 

33.7 

1.5 

1.9 

25*0 

31*8 

24.5 

15.4 

62.9 

9.7 

39*6 

5*7 

23*3 

Continued 


Table  I-G.  (cont*d) 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 


Occupation 

1965 

Total 

Jobs  result! 
Industrial  : 

change  : 

ng  from: 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

Number 

: Percent 
: of  1965 

„ , : Percent  : 

Number 

: of  1965  ; 

■ 

Number  1 

■ 

■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers  (cont'd) 
Cashiers 

68.7 

51.9 

75.5 

h 

30.0 

43.7 

* 2.1.9 

31.9 

Mail  carriers 

26.6 

11.1 

41.7 

7.3 

27.4 

3.' 8 

14.3 

Postal  clerks 

35.2 

7.4 

' 

2U0 

1.3 

3.7 

■6.1. 

17.3 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

42.9 

2.0 

6.1 

- 4.0 

9.3- 

6.6 

15.4 

Telephone  operators 

56.1 

20.6 

36.7 

1.5 

2.7 

19. 1 

- 34.0 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  n.c.c. 

702.8 

338.  Zj 

48.2 

118.3 

16.8 

220.4 

31.4 

Sales  workers 

570.9 

219.4 

38.0 

49.8 

8.6 

169.6 

29..  4 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 

41  .9 

11.6 

27.7 

1.1' 

2.6 

10.5 

25.1 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 

20.8 

13.7 

65.9 

3.8 

18.3 

9.9 

47.5 

Other  sales  workers,  n.e.c. 

514.2 

194.1 

37.7 

44.9 

8.7 

149.2 

29.0 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

947.0 

345.2 

36.4 

134.9 

14.2 

4 

2101 3 

22.2 

Construction  craftsmen 

216.4 

66.  6 

30.8 

14.9 

6.9 

51.7 

23.9 

Carpenters 

61.4 

14. 1 

* 

# 

23.0 

- 0.5 

0.8 

. 14.6 

2:. 8 

Brickmasons,  stone  and  tile  setters 

18.4 

4.6 

25.0 

0.5 

2.7  * 

4.1 

22.3 

Cement  and  concrete  finishers 

1.9 

1.0 

52.6 

0.6 

31.6 

0.4 

21.1 

Elec  tr icians 

34.  6 

12.2 

35.  J 

5.0 

14.5 

7.2 

20.8 

Excavating,  grading  machine  oprs. 

12.6 

5.3 

45.7 

3.7 

31.9 

1.6 

13.8 

Painters  and  paperhangers 

39 . 7 

12.3 

31.0 

- 0.3 

0.8 

12.6 

31.7 

Plasterers 

4.7 

1.3 

27.7 

0.3 

6.4 

. 1.0 

21.3 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

33.8 

11.8 

34.9 

3.8 

11.2 

8.0 

23.7 

Roofers  and  slaters 

4.7 

1 . 6 

- 

34.0 

0.? 

14.9 

0.9 

19.1 

Structural  metalworkers 

5.6 

2.4 

42.9 

1.1 

19.6 

1.3 

23  > 2 

Foremen,  n.e.c. 

127.1 

54.5 

42.9 

22.8 

17.9 

31.7 

24.9 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

128.6 

26.6 

20.  7 

1.1 

0.9 

25.5 

19.8 

Skilled  machining  workers  fine,  machinists)  70.6 

12.2 

17.3 

- 1.0 

1.4 

13.2 

18.  7 

Blacksmiths,  forge^en,  haamermen 

1.7 

0. 1 

5.9 

- 0.4 

23.5 

0.5 

29. 4 

Boi lermakers 

1.6 

0.6 

37.5 

0.2 

12.5 

0.4 

25.0 

Heat  treaters,  a.uiealers , tempers 

1.4 

0. 1 

7 . 1 

- 0.1 

■ 7.1 

0.2 

14.3 

Continued 


Table  1-C-  (cont’d) 


ro 
t r> 
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Jobs  to  be  filled 

1965-1975 

Occupation 

1965 

Total 

Jobs  resulting 
Industrial  : 

change  : 

from: 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

iiS ....  _ ...  .. 

■ 

■ 

Number  . 
■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

Number  ! 

■ 

Percent  : 

of  1965  : N>™l>er  : 

Percent 
of  1965 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers  (cont’d) 

Millwrights  1 4.8 

1.4 

29.2 

0.3 

6.3 

1.1 

22.9 

Holders,  mecal  (exc.  coremakers) 

3.2 

0.5 

15.6 

- 0.1 

- 3.1 

0.6 

18. 8 

Patternmakers,  metal  and  wood 

3.9 

2.2 

56.4 

0.8 

20.5 

1.4 

35.9 

Rollers  and  roll  hands 

M 

0.3 

14.3 

- 

- 

0.3 

14.3 

Sheet  metal  workers 

11.1 

3.0 

27.0 

0.5 

4.5 

2.5 

22.5 

Toolmakers,  d Lemakers , setters 

14.6 

1.9 

13.0 

- 0.3 

- 2.1 

2.2 

15.1 

Electroplaters 

1.0 

0.2 

20.0 

- 

- 

0.2 

20.0 

Assemblers,  metalwork.  Class  A 

12.6 

■4.1 

32.5 

1.2 

9.5 

2.9 

23.0 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

* 46.1 

7.1 

15.4 

- 1.9 

- 4.1 

9.0 

19.5 

Compositors  and  typesetters 

24.8 

- 0.7 

- 2.8 

- 5.6 

-22.6 

4.9 

19.8 

Electrotypers  and  stereotypers 

0.9 

- 0.2 

-22.2 

- 0.3 

-33.3 

0.  1 

il.l 

Engravers,  except  photorngrave**s 

2.0 

0.8 

40.0 

0.2 

10. 0 

0.6 

30.0 

Photoengravers  and  lithographers 

5.9 

3.9 

66.1 

2.8 

47.5 

1.1 

18.6 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers 

P.5 

3.3 

26.4 

1.0 

8.0 

2.3 

18.4 

Transportation  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

31.1 

6.5 

20.9 

1.7 

5.5 

4.8 

15.4 

Linemen  and  servicemen 

26.2 

5.9 

22.5 

2.8 

10.7 

3.1 

11.8 

Locomotive  engineers 

3.5 

1.6 

45  7 

- 

- 

1.6 

45.7 

Locomotive  firemen 

1 .4 

' -3.0 

-7,  't 

- 3.1 

-78.6  ' 

0.1 

7.1 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

253.0 

132.8 

52.5 

78.7 

31.1 

54.1 

21.4 

'Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen 

12.2 

4.3 

35.2 

3.1 

25.4 

1.2 

.9.8 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics 

62.9 

22.0 

35.0 

12.  V 

19.7 

9.6 

15.3 

Office  machine  mechanics 

5.0 

2.6 

52.0 

2.0 

40.0 

0.6 

12.0 

Radio  and  TV  mechanics 

11.8 

3.0 

25.4 

1.7 

14.4 

1.3 

11.0 

Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics 

3.2 

G.S 

23.0 

t 0.1 

- 3.1 

0..9 

28.1 

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

157.9 

100.1 

63.4 

59.6 

37.7 

40.5 

, 25.6 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

145.3 

51.1 

35.2 

17,6 

12.1 

33.5 

23.1 

Bakers 

16.7 

2.0 

12.0 

- 2.0 

-12.0 

4.0 

24.0 

Cabi  nettna  ke  r s 

6.7 

1.3 

19.4 

- O.l 

- 1.5 

1.4 

20.9 

Cranemen,  derrickmen  and  hoistmen 

8.9 

4-2 

47.2 

2.2 

24.7 

2.0 

22.5 

Glaziers  * 

2.2 

1.0 

45.5 

0.8 

L 36.4 

0.2 

9.1 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 

7.2 

3.2 

44.4 

1.2 

16.7 

2.0 

27.8 

Millers 

0.4  , 

- 0.1  . 

-25.0 

- 0.1 

-25.0 

- \ 

- 

Opticians  and  lens  grinders  k 

4.2 

0.9 

21.4 

0.2 

4.8 

0.7 

16.7 

Stationary  engineers 

28.2 

6.5 

23.0 

0.1  ‘ 

0.4 

6.4 

22.7 

Continued 
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Table  1-G.  (cont*d) 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 


. Occupation 

1965 

: Total 

Jobs  resulting  from: 
Industrial  ; Deaths  and 

change  : retirements 

■ ■ 

\ Number  ^ 

■ ■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

s . 

Number 

+ 

■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

■ 

Number 

■ 

m 

Percent 
of  1965 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers (cost 'd> 

Inspectors,  other  than  metalworking  10.4 

5.0 

48.1 

3.0 

28.8 

2.0 

19.2 

Upholsterers 

6.7 

2.7 

40.3 

1.1 

16.4 

1.6 

23.9 

Craftsmen  and  ki  id red  workers,  n.e.c. 

53.7 

24.4 

45.4 

11.2 

20.9 

13.2 

24.6 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

1,269.8 

332.9 

2f>.  2 

*49.2 

3.9 

283.7 

22.3 

Selected  tran^.  and  utility  oprs. 

280.  1 

77.4 

27.6 

33.7 

+ 

12.0 

43.7 

15. 6 

Drivers;  bus,  truck,  tractor 

167.2 

50.4 

30.  1 

25.1 

15.0 

25.3 

15.1 

Deliverymen,  routemen,  cab  drivers 

94.9 

26.4 

27.8 

11.4 

12.0 

15.0 

15.8 

Brakemen  and  switchmen,  railroad 

9.0 

1.4 

15.6 

- 0.4 

- 4.4 

1.8 

20.0 

Powe»*  station  operators 

2.4 

0,7 

29.2 

0.  1 

4.2 

0.6 

25.0 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 

6. 6 

- 1.5 

-22.7 

- 2.5 

-37.9 

X.O 

15.2 

Asbestos  and  insulation  workers 

1.3 

0.3 

23.1 

0.1 

7.7 

0.2 

15.4 

Semiskilled  '.n.calvc rkiug  cccupations- 

1.10. 1 

24.5 

22.3  ’ 

3.2 

2.9 

21.3 

19.3 

Furnaremen.  smelters,  pourers  and  heaters 

3.6 

0.5 

13.9 

- 0.1 

- 2. .8 

0.6 

16.7 

Wilders  and  - i : ai-c  itters 

22.3 

6.3 

28.0 

3.1 

13.8 

3.2 

j 

14.2 

Electroplates  helpers 

1.6 

0.2 

12.5 

Q.l 

6.3 

0.1 

6.3 

Mach,  tool  op i . metalworking,  Class  B 

20.9 

1.5 

7.2 

- 2.5 

-12.0 

4.0 

19.1 

Assembler?,  metalworking,  Class  B 

44.9 

11.7 

26. 1 

2.1 

4.7 

9.6 

21.4 

Inspector?,  metalworking,  Class  B 

16.6 

4.3 

25.9 

0.5 

3.0 

3,8 

22.9 

Semiski li-:d  occupations  in  textiles  and 

a p part  1 

98.0 

12.8 

13.1 

-16.3 

-16.6 

29.1 

29.7 

Knitters,  loopers  and  toppers 

3.6 

0.1 

2.8 

- 0.5 

-13.9 

0.6 

16.7 

Weavers  and  spinners,  textile 

2.0 

- 0,4 

-20.0 

- 0.8 

-40.0 

0.4 

20.0 

Sewers  and  stitchers,  mfg. 

92.4 

13.1 

14.2 

-15.0 

-16.2 

28.1 

30.4 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

780.3 

217.9 

27.9 

28.5 

3.7 

189.4 

24.3 

Attendants,  auto  service  and  parking 

22,7 

12.6 

55.5 

8.9 

39.2 

3.7 

16.3 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

43 .9 

15.4 

35.1 

1.4 

3.2 

14.0 

31.9 

Meat  cutters,  except  meat-packing 

33.3 

12.5 

37.5 

4 . 6 

13.8 

7.9 

23.7 

Mine  ope  rati  ve$  and  1 abor  e rs , n , e . c . 

2.5 

0.2 

8.0 

- 0.2 

- 8.0 

0.4 

16.0 

Other  operatives,  n,e.c. 

677.9 

177.2 

26.1 

13.8 

2.0 

163.4 

24.1 
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Table  1-G.  (cont'd; 


Occupation 


1965 


Jobs  to  be  fi Lied  1965-1975 


Total 


Jobs  resulting  front; 


Industrial 


Deaths  and 
retirements 


Number 

: Percent 
: of  1965 

Number 

-* 

* 

Percent 
of  196*5 

J- 

Number 

-* 

* 

Percent 
of  1965 

Service  workers 

987- 

4 

578.3 

53.6 

211-0 

21.4 

367.3 

37. 

2 

Private  household  workers 

162- 

3 

85.5 

52.7 

1.6 

1.0 

83.9 

51. 

7 

Protective  service  workers 

109. 

1 

69.3 

63.5 

42.5 

39.0 

26.8 

24. 

6 

Firemen,  fire  protection 

19. 

0 

10.  6 

55.8 

7.9 

41.6 

2,7 

14. 

2 

Guards  and  watchmen 

39. 

0 

22.5 

57*.7' 

5.9 

15.1 

16.6 

42. 

6 

Po 1 i c emen , , mar sh a 11s,  sheriffs 

51. 

1 

36.2 

70.8 

28.7 

56.2 

7.5 

14. 

7 

Waiters,  cooks  and  bartenders 

251. 

6 

139.5 

55.4 

60.0 

23.8 

79.5 

31. 

6 

Bartenders 

30. 

5 

14.9 

48.9 

4.2 

13.8 

10.7 

35. 

1 

Cooks,  except  private  household 

71. 

2 

41.4 

58.  L 

L5.3 

21.5 

26.1 

36. 

7 

Counter  and  fountain  workers 

44. 

8 

33.0 

73.7 

18.3 

40.8 

14.7 

32. 

8 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

105  * 

1 

50.2 

47.8 

22.2 

21.1 

28.0 

26. 

6 

Other  service  workers 

464. 

4 

284.0 

61.2 

106*9 

23.0 

177.1 

38, 

i 

Attendants,  hospital  and  other  inst. 

86. 

9 

90.2 

103.8 

59.3 

68.2 

30.9 

35. 

6 

Charwomen  and  cLeaners 

35. 

5 

19.2 

54.1 

3.2 

9.0 

16.0 

45. 

1 

Janitors  and  sextons  ■ 

53. 

4 

17.3 

32.4 

- 3-0 

- 5.6 

20.3 

38. 

0 

Nurses,  practical 

23. 

2 

26.1 

112.5 

14.0  ' 

60.3 

L2.1 

52. 

2 

Other  service  workers,  n.e.c, 

265. 

4 

131.2 

49.4 

33-4 

12.6 

97.8 

36. 

9 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

1L9. 

6 

1.3 

^l.L 

-32.7 

-27.3 

34.0 

28. 

4 

Laborers i except  farm  and  mine 

272. 

9 

42.1 

15.4 

-L3.9 

- 5.1 

56.0 

20. 

5 
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Table  2-B.  N ONAGRI  CULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  INDUSTRY » ACTUAL  I960  AND  1965  - 

AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
(in  thousands) 


1 

Industry 

: i960  : 

* ■ 

1965(a)  ! 

■ 

1970  1 

■ 

1975 

Total  nonagricultural  employment 

3,538.4 

3,581.0 

3,699.0 

3,753.0 

Manufacturing 

946.8 

866.2 

814.5 

761.6 

Durable  goods 

228.5 

202.0 

184.9 

169.7 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

6.0 

5.7 

5.5 

5.4 

Logging 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Saw~ mills,  millwork  and  raise,  wood 

6.0 

5.7 

5.5 

5.4 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

17.7 

17.8 

17.6 

17.4 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

11.3 

9.7 

9.0 

8.3 

Glass  and  glass  products 

2.9 

2.4 

2.2 

2.0 

Cement,  joncrete*  and  plaster 

3.6 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

Structural  clay  products 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

Pottery  and  related  products 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

- 

Misc.  nonmetallic  products 

4.4 

3.9 

3.6 

3.3 

Primary  metal  industries 

13.5 

14.1 

13.1 

12.3 

Blast  furnaces  and  steel  works 

1.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

Other  primary  iron  and  steel 

3.4 

4.2 

3.9 

3.7 

Primary  nonferrous  metals 

8.7 

8.9 

8.4 

8.0 

Fabricated  metal  products  (b) 

44.4 

39.7 

35.4 

32.2 

Cutlery^  hand  tools  and  hardware 

3.1 

2.8 

2.5 

2.2 

Fabricated  structural  metal  products 

15.2 

12.0 

10.8 

10.0 

Hisc.  fabricated  metal  products 

26.1 

24.9 

22.1 

20.0 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

35.2 

30.4 

26.6 

23.7 

Office  and  computing  machines 

6.7 

4.6 

4.0 

3.5 

Other  nonelectrical  machinery 

28.5 

25.8 

22.6 

20.2 

Electrical  equipment  and  Supplies 

60.3 

49.5 

44*7 

39.2 

Transportation  equipmenc 

11.7 

10.4 

9.4 

8.5 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

5.4 

5.3 

4.7 

4.3 

Aircraft  and  parts 

1.2 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

Ship  and  boatbuilding  and  repairs 
Railroad  and  other  transportation 

4.0 

2.7 

2*4 

2*0 

equipment 

1.1 

0.8 

0.5 

0.3 

Instruments  and  related  products  (c) 
Instruments  and  fire  control  equip- 

28.4 

24.7 

23.6 

22.7 

ment 

22.6 

17.7 

15.4 

13.6 

Watches  and  clocks 

5.8 

7.0 

8*2 

9.1 

Nondurable  goods 

718.3 

664.2 

629.6 

591^9 

Food  aind  kindred  products 

81.6 

67.4 

57.7 

49.4 

Meat  products 

7.0 

5.8 

4.9 

4.0 

Dairy  products 

11.8 

10,0 

8.8 

7.6 

Canning,  cured  and  frozen  foods 

3.8 

2.8 

2.2 

1.5 

Grain  mill  products 

2.0 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5 

Bakery  products 

21.7 

17.9 

15.7 

13.3 

Beverages 

15.4 

14.3 

13.6 

13.0 
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Table  2-B  continued 

Industry  ; 1960  \ 1965 <a)  ; 1970  ; 1975 


Nondurable  good5(contfd) 

All  other  food 

Tobacco  manufactures  * 

Textile  mill  products 
Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 
Paper  and  allied  products 

Paper*  pulp  and  , paper board  mills 
Paperboard  containers  and  boxes 
All  other  paper  products 
Printing  and  publishing 
News  papers 

Other  printing  and  publishing 
Chemicals  and  allied  products 
Synthetic  fibers 
Drugs  and  medicines 
Faints  and  allied  products 
Miscellaneous  chemical  products 
Petroleum  and  coal  products 
Petroleum  refining 
Other  petroleum  and  coal  products 
Rubber  and  plastics  products,  n.e+c. 
Rubber  products 

Miscellaneous  plastic  products 
Leather  and  leather  products 
Leather  tanning 
Footwear  except  rubber 
Other  leather  products 
Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

Agriculture  (d)f  forestry  and  fisheries 
Mining 

Contract  Construction  - 

Transportation*  communication  and  pub- 
lic utilities 
Railroads 

Air  transportation 

Local  and  interurban  passenger  trans- 
portation 

Local  and  suburban  transit 
Taxicabs 

Trucking  and  warehousing 
Trucking 
Hare  ho  using 
Water  transportation 
Pipelines 


19.9 

14.8 

10.8 

8.5 

2*7 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

36.1 

35.3 

32.9 

30.3 

267.4 

242.9 

222.5 

200.7 

30.2 

27.5 

26.3 

25.1 

2.8 

3.2 

3.6 

4.0 

13.8 

10.8 

9.3 

7.8 

13.6 

13.5 

13.4 

13.3 

127.2 

126.3 

124.9 

123.4 

26.5 

26.7 

24.9 

22.9 

100.7 

99.6 

100.0 

100*5 

45.9 

43.4 

43.6 

43.3 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

12.3 

10.6 

10.8 

10.5 

3.2 

:.6 

2.3 

2.0 

30.3 

30.2 

30.5 

30.8 

9.9 

7.3 

7.7 

7.4. 

9.1 

6.8 

7.3 

7.2 

0.8 

0.5 

0.4 

0.2 

10.6 

11.7 

12.3 

11.9 

3.9 

3.8 

3.2 

2.6 

6.7 

7.9 

9.1 

9.3 

31.6 

29.2 

28.0 

26.8 

0.4 

0.4 

0*4 

0.4 

11.1 

9.3 

8.7 

8.1 

20.1 

19.5 

18.9 

18.3 

75.1 

70.5 

71.0 

70.9 

1.6 

1.9 

2.1 

‘ 2.2 

1.9 

2.4 

2.8 

3.0 

1,25.3 

109.2 

117.3 

ft*.  1 

318.2 

319.1 

319.7 

319.9 

27.3 

25.2 

19.0 

18.0 

■-  34.7 

41.2 

48.9 

58.8 

30.4 

26.1 

26.1 

26.0 

12.1 

7.6 

7.4 

7.0 

18.3' 

18.5 

18.7 

19.0 

41.8 

43.  L 

45.3 

46.5 

38.3 

40.4 

42.9 

44.5 

3.5 

2.7 

2.4 

2.0 

65.8 

59.7 

54.0 

44.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 
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Table  2->B  continued 


Industry 

; I960 

; 1965(a) 

: 1970  1 

■ 4 

■ ■ 

1975 

Transportation,  communication  and  pub- 
lic utilities  (cont’d) 
Transportation  services 

19.1 

21.9 

24.5 

27.5 

Coraauni cation 

71. 6 

75.1 

76.0 

74.9 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

60.1 

61.4 

60.0 

57.6 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting 

11.7 

13.7 

16.0 

17.3 

Electric,  gas  and  sanitary^Services 

27.2 

26.7 

25.8 

24.1 

Wholesale  and  retail  t^dde  J 

744.8 

747.8 

757.4 

764.0 

Wholesale  trade  ( ^ . 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipmetrt-^  ' 

314.7 

310.7 

306.9 

305.3 

10.1 

10.0 

9.5 

9.2 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied 
p/oducts 

20.8 

18.6 

17.3 

16.5 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

59.6 

65.4 

73.  i 

77.9 

Groceries  and  related  products 

34.9 

32.3 

30.2 

29.1 

Electrical  goods,  hardware, 
plumbing  and  heating 

31.2 

30.0 

28.4 

27.5 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

37.7 

41.3 

43.9 

45.4 

Other  wholesale 

120.4 

113.1 

104.5 

99.7 

Retail  trade 

430.1 

437.1 

450.5 

458.7 

Building  materials,  farm  equipment 

8.8 

8.4 

8.0 

7.7 

Retail  general  .jLrchandise 

75.6 

82.8 

87.5 

9p,l 

Variety  stores 

14.6 

13.1 

11.2 

19.1 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

61.0 

69.7 

76.3 

80.0 

Food  stores 

69.1 

71.6 

74.  Fi 

77.0 

Automotive  dealers  and  service 
stations 

20.9 

20.8 

22.0 

22.0 

Gasoline  service  stations 

8.7. 

12.0 

13.9 

15.0 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 
de  alers 

12.2 

8.8 

8.1 

7.0 

Apparel  and  accessories 

67.1 

61.9 

61.0 

60.0 

Furniture,  home  furnishings 

19.5 

17.7 

16.3 

15.5 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

124.7 

129.2 

136.2 

140.9 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

44.4 

44.7 

44.7 

45.5 

Drug  and  proprietary  stores 

10.8 

9.8 

8.4 

7.7 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

* 

33.6 

34.9 

36.3 

37.8 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

386.0 

393.7 

401 . 1 

405.4 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

99.8 

108.4 

119.8 

125.7 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

56.1 

63.2 

72.0 

75.6 

Insurance 

123.6- 

120.7 

114.4 

111.8 

Real  estate 

106.5 

191.4 

94.9 

92.3 

Services 

605.6 

679.3 

747.6 

792.8 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 

42.0 

41.0 

36.0 

33.0 

Personal  services 

62.7 

63.3 

60.2 

60.4 

Laundries 

33.4 

35.2 

36.1 

36.8 

Other  personal  services 

29.3 

28.1 

24.1 

23.6 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

135.0 

158.6 

184.2 

199.1 

Advertising 

31 .4 

33.5 

36.1 

37.7 

Other  business  services 

103.6 

—c 

125.1 

148.1 

161.4 
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Table  2-G.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS  TO  BE  FIUED  IN  NEW  X0HK  CITY,  1965-1975 

(in  thousands)  ► > 


Occupation 


Jobs  to  filled  1965-1975 


Job's  resulting  from: 


All  occupations 

i ' 

Professional*  technical,  and.  kindred  workers 

h 

Engineers*  technical 

Engineers  * ae  ronau  t ipa 1 
. * Engineers,' chemical.  < 

Engineers ,/ civi 1 


I 


electrical 

■i 

industrial 
mechanical 
metallurgical 
fining 

ifers,  technical 


* ' Engine* 

^ J Engine* 

Engine* 

Engineer/! 

Engines) 

Other  ehf 

t I fc  * 

'Natural  scientists 
Chemists 

Biological  scientists 
Geologists  and  geophysicists 
‘ Mathematicians 
Physicists  ' 

Other  natural  scientists*  n<e.c. 

, Technic&l  worker's  (exc,  medical  and  dental) 
Draftsmen 

Structural  design  technicians  and 
related  specialists 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering  techs. 
Mathematics  technicians 
Physical  science  technicians 
Industrial - engineering  technicians 
.Civil  engineering  and  construction  techs. 


1965 

i : Total  . 

m.  i ^ 

i Industrial 

: change 

: Deaths  and 

: retirements 

' 

* Numbe r  *  * 

Percent 

* Number 

: Percent 

_ + 

: Number  1 

Percent 

* * 

of  1965 

* r* 

: of  1965 

* * 

* 4 

of  1965 

3*983.1 

1*250.5 

31 

1 .4.4 

4' 

1,106.1 

28 

515.4 

233.7 

45 

94.8 

’ 18 

138.9 

27 

37. 5‘ 

14.1 

38 

7.  & 

20 

6.5 

17 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

0.3 

100 

- 

- 

3,0 

0.8 

27 

0.5 

17 

0.3 

10 

9.4 

■ 4.2 

45 

1.9. 

■ ™ * 

2.3 

25 

9.2 

2.6 

28  . 

1.7 

18  * 

0.9 

10 

2.8 

1.* 

50 

1.0 

36 

0.4 

14 

8.8 

2.4 

27 

0.7 

8 

1.7 

19 

' 0.7 

0.3, 

43 

0.2 

29 

0.1 

13 

0.1 

- 

. - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.2 

2.1 

66 

. 1*3 

’ 41 

0.8 

25 

5.8 

2.7 

47 

* . 5 

26 

1.2 

21 

3.8 

1.3 

34 

0^6 

'■  16 

0.7 

18 

0.5 

0.2 

40 

0.1 

20 

0.1 

20 

o:3 

0.2 

'67 

0.1 

33 

0.1 

33 

0.5 

0.4 

80  ■ 

0.3 

. 60 

0.1 

20 

0.5 

0.4 

80 

0«r3 

’ 60 

0.1 

20 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

0.1 

50  ■ 

0.1 

50 

54.2 

20.0 

37 

13.5 

25 

6.5 

12 

11.8 

4.8 

41 

\ 3.6 

31 

1.2 

10 

2.1 

0.9 

43 

0.7 

33 

0.2 

10 

13.8 

2.7 

20 

1.8 

13 

0.9 

W 

/ 

0.2 

■-*.* 

- 

- 

- 

- , 

2.0 

0.8 

40 

' 0.5 

25 

0.3 

15 

1.8 

0.5 

28 

0.3 

17 

0.2 

11 

5.7 

2l9 

51 

2.2 

39 

0.7 

12 

00 


Continued 


o 


Industry 


r^o 


J.975 


* 19b5 (a)  * 1970 

■ ' ^ ■ 

i * 


Services  (cont'd) 

Automobile  .repair  services  and  garages 

15.2 

18.0 

- 20.1 

21.4 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

10.1 

10.7 

11.2 

U.5 

Motion  pictures  and  other  amusement 
and  recreation  services 

A3. 5 

45.2 

46.9 

48.5 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

34.0 

33.4 

34.0 

34.4 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

9.5 

11.8 

12.9 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

101.2 

117.8 

134.2 

1443 

Hospitals 

76.8 

87.7 

99.4 

106.9 

Other  medical  and  health  services 

24.4 

30.1 

34.3 

37.4 

Legal  services 

22.2 

25.4 

28.3 

30.3 

Educational  services  and  museums 

54.5 

71.4 

$5.2 

93.4 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

73.9 

79.2 

84.7 

88.5 

Miscellaneous  services 

41.9 

47.2 

56.6 

62/+ 

Engineering  and  architectural 
services 

16.9 

18.6 

22.5 

24.8 

Accounting,  auditing  and  bookkeeping 

15.4 

15.9 

17.6 

18.6 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

9.6 

12.7 

16.5 

19.0 

None lassif table 

3.4 

1.5 

- 

- 

Government 

408. 2 

461.2 

536.5 

579.0 

Federal 

116.4 

111.9 

107.3 

107.7 

Postal  service 

5L,l 

53.1 

56.1 

57.9 

Othefc  federal 

65.3 

58.8 

51.2 

49.8 

State  and  local 

291.8 

349.3 

429.2 

471.3 

State 

23.1 

24.3 

31.2 

34. 3 

Local 

268.7 

325.0 

398.0 

437.0 

- 

. . . 

a.  Data  on  1965  Benchmark. 

b.  Includes  ordnance  and  accessories,  except  fire  control  equipment. 

c.  Includes  fire  control  equipment. 


* d.  Agricultural  services  only,  excludes  farming. 
Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


t 


A 
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Table  2-C.  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  JOBS  (a),  BY  INDUSTRY,  ESTIMATED  1960  AND  196$ 

AND  PROJECTED  .1970  AND  197S,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
(in  tlioust  .) 


a 


Industry  : 

r 

w 

i960 

: 1965  : 

* * 

m * 

1970 

1 1975 

* 

* 

i" 

Total  employment  3 

,985,6 

3,983,1  4 

,078,6 

4,127. 5 

Manufacturing 

995.6 

904.9 

842.6 

784,7 

Durable  goods 

.249.4 

216.5 

190.8 

174.2 

Logging 

- 

- 

- 

Sawmills,  millwork  and  raise.  wood 

6.5 

6.  1 

5.7 

5.5 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

19.0 

19.0 

18.7 

18.3 

Glass  and  glass  products 

3.1 

2.6 

2 4 

2.1 

Cement,  concrete,  and  plaster 
Structural  clay  products  * 

3.8 

3,4 

3.2 

3,1 

0.1 

- 

- 

•A 

Pottery  and  related  products 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

•A 

Miscellaneous  nonmetal lie  products 

4.6 

4.1 

3.8 

3.5 

Blast  furnaces  and  steel  :wrks 

1.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

Other  primary  iron  and  steel 

3.4 

4.2 

3.9 

3.7  - 

Primary  non ferrous  met  Is 

8.8 

9.0 

8.5 

8.1 

Fabricated  metal  products  (b) 

45.8 

40.8 

36.4 

32.9 

Farm  machinery  and  equipment 

0.1 

- 

- 

-A 

Other  nonelectrical  machinery 

29.4 

26.6 

23.2 

20.6 

Office  and  computing  machines 

6.9 

5.1 

4.5 

3.8 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

60.9 

50.1 

45.3 

39.8 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

5.5 

5.4 

4.8 

4.4 

Aircraft  and  parts 

Ship  and  boatbuilding  and  repairs  ' 

1.2 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

17.0 

10.3 

2.4 

2.0 

Railroad  and  other  transportation  equipment 

1.2 

0.8 

0.5 

0.3 

Instruments  and  fire  .control  .equipment 

24.3 

18.9 

16.3 

14.2 

Watches  and  clocks  1 

6.1 

7.3 

8.5 

' 9.4 

Nondurable  goods 

746.2 

683.4 

651.8 

610.5  " 

Meat  products 

7.3 

5.9 

5.0 

4.1 

Dairy  products 

12.2 

10.2 

8.9 

7.7 

Canning,  cured  and  frozen  foods 

3.9 

41.9 

2.3 

1.6 

Grain  mill  products 

2.1 

1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

B alter  y products 

23.5 

19.3 

16.5 

13.9 

Beverages  ^ 

15.9 

14.6 

13.8 

13.1 

All  other  food 

20.3 

15.1 

11.0 

8.6 

Tobacco  manufactures 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

Textile  mill  products 

??.  8 

36.8 

34.2 

31.3 

Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 

279.5 

253.3 

221.7 

207^9 

Paper,  pulp  and  paperboard -mills 

2.9 

n.cn 

3.7 

4.1 

Paperboard  containers  and  boxes 

14.1 

9.5 

7.9 

All  other  paper  products 

13.8 

13.6 

13.5 

13.4 

Printing  and  publishing 

132.2 

131.1 

129.7 

127.9 

Synthetic  fibers 

■ 0.1 

- 

- 
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Table  2-C  (cont r J) 


Industry 

; 1960 

#■ 

*■ 

: 1965 

#■ 

; 1970 

¥■ 

V 

; 1975 

#■ 

*■ 

Nondurable  goods  (conc’d) 
Drugs  and  medicines 

12.5 

10.8 

.11.0 

10.7 

Paints,  and  allied  products 

3.3 

2.6 

2.3 

2.0 

Miscellaneous  chemical  products 

30.7 

30.6 

30.9 

31.2 

Petroleum  refining 

9.2 

6.8 

7.3 

7.2 

Other  petroleum  and  coal  products 

0.8 

0.5 

0.4 

0.2 

Rubber  products 

4.0 

3.9 

~J,3 

2.7 

Miscellaneous  plastic  products 

7.0 

8.1 

9.3 

9.6 

Leather  tanning 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Footwear  except  rubber 

11.5 

9.6 

8.9 

8.3 

Other  leather  products 

20.9 

20.1 

19.3 

18.5 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

77.4 

73.2 

73.9 

73.8 

Nonmanufacturing 

2,990.0 

3,078.2 

3,236.0 

3,342.8 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries 

P 

2.2 

2.4 

2.8 

2.9 

Mining 

— - - 1.9 

2.5 

2.9 

3.1 

Contract  construction 

158.1 

' 138.3 

143.9 

147.3 

Transportation,  c'onntunication  and  public 
utilities 

390.6 

393.8 

399.9 

398.7 

Railroads 

27.4 

25.2 

24.0 

23.0 

Air  transportation 

36.7 

43.7 

51.5 

61.4 

Local  and  suburban  transit 

45.7 

42.6 

42.4 

41.0 

Taxicabs 

23.2 

, 23.6 

24.1 

24.5 

Trucking 

• 42.5 

44.2 

46*5 

47.9 

Warehousing 

4.0 

3.3 

2.9 

2.3 

Water  transportation 

70.3 

44.0 

57.9 

47.7 

Pipelines 

P.l 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

TfUIspOTta t i on  services 

22.0 

24.8 

27.3 

30.5 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

60.1 

61.4 

60.0 

57.6“ 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting 

11.7 

13.7 

16.0 

17.3 

Electric,  gas  and, sanitary  services 

46.9 

47.2 

47.2 

45.4 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

890.1 

862.5 

859.3 

857.3 

Wholesale  trade 

359.1 

349.3 

343.9 

340.9 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

11.8 

11.3 

10.6 

10.3 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products 

24.0* 

*21.1 

19.5 

18.5 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

68.3 

73.4 

81.0 

85.7 

Groceries  and  related  products 

39.9 

36.2 

33.9 

32.4 

Electrical  goods,  hardware,  plumbing 
and  heating 

35.7 

34.1 

32.3 

) 

31.4 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

43.1 

46. 4.. 

49*1 

50.7 

Other  wholesale 

136.3 

126.8 

117.5 

111.9 

Retail  trade 

531.0 

513.2 

515.4 

516.4 

Building  materials,  farm  equipment 

12.2 

10.6 

9.6 

9.0 

Variety  stores 

15.3 

13.5 

11.5 

. 10.4 
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Table  2-C  .(cont'd) 


Industry 

a 

a 

a 

a 

I960  : 

■ 

■ 

1965  *' 

■ 
a 

1970  ; 

1975 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  (coat’d) 

' 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

69.3 

75.5 

80.5  ' 

83.5 

Food  stores 

97.7 

91.2 

90*6 

91,0 

Gasoline  service  stations 

13.9 

14.7 

16.0 

16.7 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory  dealers 

14.3 

10.1 

9.3 

. 8.1 

Apparel  and  accessories 

75.9  * 

70.7 

68.9 

67.5 

Furniture,  home furnishings 

25.6 

21.7 

19.5 

18.0 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

145.5 

' 147.8 

154.0 

158.1 

Drug  atid  proprietary ' stores 

13.9 

12.8 

U.3 

10.6 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

47.4 

44.6 

44.2 

43.5 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

412.8 

421.0 

429.4 

434.5 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

100.3 

109.6 

120.7 

126.5 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

58.4 

64.3 

73.2  ■ 

76.9 

Insurance 

127,5 

124.0 

117.5  ^ 

114.9 

Real  estate 

126.6 

123.1 

118. 0 

116.2 

Services 

+ .9  i 

1,052.8  ] 

L , 159.7  1 

L,  230.0 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 

2.9 

41.8 

36.7 

33.7 

Laundries 

* :,8 

44.7 

44.0 

44.2 

Other  personal  services 

r 

50.4 

45.4 

39.1 

38.1 

Advertising 

34.3 

37.1 

39.8 

41.5 

Other  business  services 

117.5 

140.7 

163.6 

179.0 

Automobile  repair  services  and  garages 

18.4 

21.6 

23.9 

25*9 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

15.9 

16.7 

16.5 

16.5 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

36.5 

35.8 

36.0 

36.1 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

14.8  < 

16.5 

17.9 

19.7 

Hospitals 

127.0 

142.8 

166:6 

182.4 

Other  medical  and  health  services 

57.3 

63.6 

68.4 

76.2 

Legal  services 

30.1 

36.9 

40.9 

44.7 

. Educational  services  and  museums 

128.5 

177.6 

222.0 

235.5 

Nonprofit  membership  organisations 

(incl*  welfare  and  religious  groups) 

76.6 

83.2 

89.2 

93.8 

Engineering  and  architectural  services 

26.5 

29.6 

35.1 

37.8 

Accounting,  auditing  and  bookkeeping 

23.5 

25.4 

28.3 

30.1 

Miscellaneous  pr / ?ssional  services 

10.9 

15.9 

19.7 

23.0 

Private  household  workers 

■ 

89.0 

77.5 

72.0 

71.8 

Public  administration 

189.4 

204.9 

238.1 

269.0 

Postal  service 

51,1 

53*1 

56.1 

57.9 

Other  federal 

39.3 

36.7 

36*5 

34*7 

State  local 

99.0 

115.1 

145.? 

176.4 

For  footnote  see  page  10* 
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Table  2-D.  RECONCILIATION  OF  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  AND  NUMBER  OF  JOBS, 
ESTIMATE]?  I960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(in  thousands) 


# 

: I960 

« 

« 

: 1965 

t 

t 

: 1970 

* 

■ 

* 1975 

■ 

Ht 

I.  Non institutional  civilian  population,  14  and  over  (table  2-A) 

5,967 

6,011 

6,048 

6,137 

II,  Civilian  labor  force,  14  and  over  (table  2-A) 

3,726 

3,715 

3,775 

3,826 

A.  Resident  employed  ~ 

3,536 

* 

3,540 

3,621 

3,671 

1 

B,  Unemployed 

ISO 

175  . 

154 

155  , 

L Rate  of  unemployntent  (percent) 

5,1 

4.7 

•M 

- 4,1 

III,  Total  numbers  of  jobs  ( table' 2-C) 

P r 

3,986 

3,983 

4,079 

* 

4,127 

A.  N onagri  cultural  jobs 

3,985 

3,982 

4,078 

4,127 

w 

^4  I.  Wage  and  salary  workers  (table  2-B) 

3,538 

3,581 

3,69r 

3,753 

ro 

“*■ 

2,  Self  employed  and  unpaid  family  workers,  and  domestics 

1 

447 

. 401 

379 

374 

B.  Agricultural  jobs 

1 

1 

1 

- 

-k 

IV, ~ Difference  between  II- A and  III 

450 

443 

456 

A.  Net  number  of  commits rs  into  area 

336 

333 

339 

340 

B.  Multiple  jobholders,  minus  persons  with  a job  but  not  being 

114 

110 

119 

116 

paid  (a) 

ft 

a.  Persons  with  a job  but  not  on  the  payroll  during  the  week  because  they  were  sick,  on  vacation,  or  on 
strike  are  counted  among  the  resident  employed  (I I- A),  but  not  among  the  wage  and  salary  workers  (III-A. 1), 


U 

CO 


^ A 


ERIC 


p 


1 


Table  2E.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  NEW  YORK  CITY  ' 

(in  thousands) 


. Occupation 

I 1960 
■ 

: 1965 

: f 

: . 1970 
: > 

: 1975 

■ 

■ _ 

* 

All  occupations 

3,985.6 

3,983.1 

4,078.6 

1 

4,127.5 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
workers 

453. > 

515.4 

, 571.5 

a- 

610.2 

Engineers,  technical 

34.3 

37.5 

, 41.7 

45.1 

Engineers,  aeronautical 

0.2 

0.3 

* 0.4 

0.6 

Engineers,  chemical 

2.8 

3.0 

, 3.4 

3.5 

Engineers,  civil 

9*  1 

’9.4 

10.5 

11.3 

Engineers,  electrical 

8.2 

9.2 

10.2 

10.9 

Engineers,  industrial 

2.2 

2.8 

3.2 

' 3.8 

Engineers,  mechanical 

8.7 

8.8 

9.2 

9.5 

Engineers,  metallurgical 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

0.9 

Engineers,  mining 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Other  engineers,  technical 

2.5 

3.2 

3.8 

4.5 

Natural  scientists 

5.0 

5.8 

6.6 

7.3 

Chemists 

3.3 

3.8 

4.1 

4.4 

Agricultural  scientists 

- 

** 

■ v 

, - ** 

Biological  scientists 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Geologists  and  geophysicists 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Mathematicians 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6  . 

0.8 

Physicists 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

Other  natural  scientists,  n.e.c. 

0.2 

, 0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Technical  workers  and  specialists  ~ 

(exc.  medical  and  dental) 

49.4 

5A.2 

60.f) 

67.7 

Draftsmen 

10.3 

11,8 

13.7 

15.4 

Structural  design  technicians 
. and  related  specialists 

1.8 

2.1 

2.5 

2.8 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering 
technicians 

13.5 

13+8 

14.6 

15.6 

Mathematics  technicians 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Physical  science  technicians 

1.9 

2.0 

2.2 

2+5 

Industrial  engineering  technicians 

1.6 

1.8 

1*9 

2.1 

CiVil  engineering  and  construction 
technicians 

5.3 

5.7 

6.7 

7.9 

Sales  and  service  technicians 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1+3 

Technical  writing  and  illustration 
technicians 

1.8 

2.0 

2.1 

2 + 3 

Safety  and  sanitation  inspectors 
and  related  specialists 

2.2 

2.5 

2.7 

3+2 

Produc-t  testing  and  inspection 
specialists 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

Continued 
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Table  2E  (cont*d) 


Occupation 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
wkrs.  (cant’d) 

Data  processing,  systems  analysis 
and  programing  specialists 
Airway  tower  specialists  and  flight 
dispatchers 

Broadcasting,  motion  picture  and 
recording  studio  specialists 
Radio  operators 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 
Dentists 

Dietitians  and  nutritionists^ 

Nurses,  professional  and  student 

Optometrists 

Osteopaths 

Pharmacists 

Physicians  and  surgeons 
Psychologists 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 
Veterinarians 

Chiropractors  and  therapists 
Teachers 

Teachers,  elementary 
Teachers,  secondary 
Teachers,  college 
Teachers,  other 

Social  scientists 
Economists 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 
Other  social  scientists 

Other  professional,  technical  and 
kindred  workers 

H 

Accountants  and  auditors 
Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 
Architects 

Artist*,  musicians,  authors, 
athletes,  and  entertainers 
Clergymen 

Designers,  except  desigg  draftsmen 
Reporters  and  editors 
Lawyers  and  judges 
Librarians 

Personnel  and  labor  relations  wkrs. 


I960 

' 1965 

■ ■ 

■ * 

1970 

■ 

■ 

1975 

3.5 

4.5 

5.7  ' 

j 1 

6.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

2.6 

1.6 

1.9 

2.3 

2-5 

96.3 

104.0 

115.3 

122.5 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 

7.2 

2.0 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

37.7 

40.4 

43.6 

44.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7  * 

0.6 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

8.0 

7.4 

7. 1 

7.0 

21.7 

23.1 

24.5 

25.4 

1.4 

] .8 

2.3 

2.6 

13.8 

17.0 

22.6 

27.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

3.5 

3.9  * 

‘4.4 

4.8 

76.0 

100.2 

113.  5 

119.8 

36.7 

45.4 

46.9 

47.7 

21.1 

29.0 

34.8 

36.5 

8.0 

12.4 

15.4 

18.  2 

10.2 

13.4 

,16.4 

17.4 

4.8 

5.2 

5.5 

5.8 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.5 

2.8 

2.9 

3.1 

0.3 

0.4 

■d 

0.6 

0.7 

rr 

187.9 

208.5 

228.1 

242.  0 

46.2' 

46.3 

47.6 

48.3 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2“ 

2.3 

3.3 

3.3  . 

3.4 

3,4 

34.4 

39.7 

•d 

44.0 

46.0 

6.5 

6. 6 

6.7 

6.9 

4.1 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

.1.6 

- 11.7 

11.6 

LI. 6 

24.7 

27.9 

29.1 

30.5 

4.1 

5.1  * 

5.6 

5.7 

6. 6 

7.2 

7.8 

6.4 

> 
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Table  2E  (cont'd) 


4 

Occupation  * 

4 

1960  : 

■ 

1965 

: 1970 

m 

: 1975 

■ 

Professional , technical  and  kindred 

wkrs.  (cont'd) 

■m 

•a 

Photographers 

4.7 

4.3 

4.1 

3.7 

Social,  welfare  and  recreation  wkrs. 

12.8 

15.1 

17.8 

20.9 

Prof,  and  tech,  workers,  n.e.c. 

26.9 

35.0 

44.0 

50.1 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

419.7 

407.2 

404.4 

397.1 

Conductors,  railroad 

1.2 

0.9 

0.7 

0.6 

Credit  men 

3.9 

4.4 

4.9 

5.2 

Ship  officers 

3.4 

3.1  * 

2.7 

2.2  . 

■ Postmasters  and  assistants 

0,1 

0/1 

O.i  „ 

0.1 

Purchasing  agents 

6.3 

. 6.4 

7.0  ■ 

* 7.2 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors. 

, 

n.e.c* 

404.8 

392-3 

389.6 

4 

381.8 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

928.6 
“ ■ 

iT 

957.2 

1,013.5 

1,051.6 

Stenos,  typists  and  secretaries 

r 

229.8  . 

238*2 

253.6 

264.6 

Office  machine  operators 

33.3 

43.0 

54.5 

65.1 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

665.5 

676*0 

705.4 

721.9 

Accounting  clerks 

29.0. 

29.0 

29.1 

29.2 

Bookkeepers,  hand 

' 43.4 

41.1 

3?.  2 

37.0 

Bank  tellers 

13.3 

15.2 

17.9 

19.7 

Cashiers 

26*9 

29*6 

33.0 

36.8 

Mail  carriers 

12*1 

13.6 

15.7 

16.7 

postal  clerks 

23.4 

23.3 

23.6. 

23.7 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

30.8 

28.0 

25.9 

"23.3' 

Telephone  operators  < 

34.6 

34.8 

34.2 

33.7 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c* 

452.0 

461*4 

486.8 

501.8 

Sales  workers 

334.9 

324.5 

321*5 

317.0 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 

25.3 

25.0 

24.3 

23.6 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 

12.2 

12*1 

12.0 

11.8 

Other  sales  workers,  n. e*c.  L| 

297*4 

> 

287.4 

285.2 

281.6 

J d 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindled  workers 

V 

439*2 

423.0 

421*9 

422*1 

Construction  craftsmen 

97.3 

84.9 

80.5 

77*4 

Carpenters 

24.5 

20*7 

18*9 

17.4 

Brickmasons,  stone  and  tile  setters 

8.5 

7.0 

6*5 

6*2 

Cement. and  concrete  finishers 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.$ 

Electricians 

16.2 

14.9 

14.8 

14.8 

Excavating,  grading  machine  oprs*  - 

2*2 

2.2 

2,3 

2.4 

Painters  and  paperhangers 

22*7 

19.2 

18*0 

16.6 

Plasterers 

2.7 

2*6 

2,4 

2.4 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

15*0 

’ 13.5 

13.1  J 

1>*1 

Roofers  and  slaters 

1*6 

.1.5 

1*5 

Structural  metalworkers 

+1 

H 

3.0 

2.5 

* 2,3 

2.2 

jf 

* 
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IritU.JB  (coat’d) 


1 J * 

Occupation  * 

-■ 

1960  ; 

■ 

1965 

: 1970  : 

■ ■ 

1975 

Craft amen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(cocit'd) 

Foremen , n . e . c . 

59.3 

k 

58.2 

58.5  * 

58.7 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

47.6 

41.4 

35.9 

t 

32.7 

Skilled  machining  workers  (Incl. 
machinists) 

28.2 

23.6 

. 15.6 

17.3 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  hammermen 

0.5 

0.5 

0.£ 

0.4 

Boilermakers 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Heat  treaters,  annealers,  tempers 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

Mi 1 lwrlgh  ts 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

..Holders,  metal  (exc.  coremakers) 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

Patternmakers,  metal  and  wood 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

Rollers  and  roll  hands 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Sheet' metal  workers 

5.5 

5.1 

4.7 

4.6 

^pplmakerg,  dlemakers,  setters 

5.3 

4.5 

3.9 

3.4 

Electroplaters 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Assemblers,  metalwork,  Class  A 

3.7 

3.3 

3.0 

2.8 

'Printing  trades  •craftsmen 

30.1 

28.2 

26.3 

24.3 

Compositors  and  typesetters 

18.1 

15.9 

13.6 

11.2 

Electro typers  and  stero typers 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

Engravers,  except  photoengravers 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

Photoengravers  and  lithographers 

2.6 

3.1 

3.6 

4.1 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers 

7*8 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

Transportation  and  public  utility 
craftsmen 

12.1 

12.6 

13.1 

13.4 

Linemen  and  servicemen 

10.5 

11.4 

12.0 

12.5 

Locomotive  engineers 

1.1 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

Locomotive  firemen 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

113.8 

121.3 

131.0 

139.1 

Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen 

7.4 

8.4 

9.5 

10.4 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics 

26.1 

26.4 

26.9 

■27.2 

Office  machine  mechanics 

1.7 

1.9 

2.1 

2.3 

Radio  and  TV  mechanics 

6.0 

5.8 

, 5-6 

5.5 

Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics 

1.6 

1.5 

* 1.4 

1.4 

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

71.0 

77.3 

85.5 

92.3 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

79.0 

76.4 

76.6 

76.5 

Bakers 

13.0 

11.0 

9.6 

' 8.4 

Cabinetmakers 

3.6 

3.4 

3.2 

2.9 

Cranemen,  derrlckmen,  and  holstmen 

2*0 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

Glaziers 

1.0 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

Jewelers  -and  watchmakers 

5.3 

5.3 

5.4 

5.7 

Millers 

0.1 

0*1 

. 0*1 

0.1 

Opticians  and  lens  grinders 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

Stationary  engineers 

13.8 

12*9 

12*2 

11.6 
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Table  2E  (cont’d) 

Occupation 


43  - 


1960  ; 1965  ; 1970  | 1975 

■ 4 ■ 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(cont ’d) 


Inspectors,  other  than  metalworking* 
Upholsterers 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

Operatives  and  kindled  workers  - 

Selected  transp.  and  utility  oprs. 

Drivers:  bus,  truck,  tractor 
■ Del'iverymen,  routemen,  cab  drivers 
Brakemen  and  switchmen,  railroad 
Power  station  operators 
Sailors  and  deck  hand= 

Asbestos  and  insulation  workers 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 
Furnacemen,  smelters,  pourers, 

^and  heaters 

Welders  and  flame  cutters 

Electroplater  helpers 

Mach,  tool  opr.,  metalworking, 

Class  B 

Assemblers,  metalworking,  Class  B 
Inspectors,  metalworking,  Class  B 

Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles 
and  apparel 

Knitters,  loopers  and  toppers 
Weavers  and  spinners,  textile 
Sewers  and  stitchers,  manufacturing 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 
Attendants,  auto  service  and 
parking 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 
Meat  cutters,  except  meat-packing' 
Mine  operatives  and  laborers,  n.e.c. 
Other  operatives,  n.e.c. 

Service  workers 

Private  household  workers 

Protective  service  workers 
Firemen,  fire  protection 
Guards  and  watchmen 
Policemen,  marshalls,  sheriffs 


5.0 

5.0 

5.5 

5.8 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

29.7* 

29.9 

31.6 

32.8 

709.7 

663.4 

643 . 2 h 

614.4 

153.9 

152.9 

153.7 

153.; 

82.7 

82.4 

83.0 

83.7 

61.2 

61.8 

63.0 

63.5 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

0.8 

, tf-v 

0.7 

0.7 

7,0 

5.8 

4.7 

3.4 

0.4 

0.4 

* 

' * 0-3 

* 

0.3 

32.2 

27.3 

24.5 

21.4 

0.7 

0.7 

0*6  '■ 

0.5 

8.4 

7.6 

7.0  . 

6.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

5*C 

4.5 

. 3.7 

2.9 

12.3 

10.2 

9.3 

7.8 

4.6 

3.8 

3^4 

3.2 

77.3 

69.0 

62*7 

55.1 

2.4 

, 2.3 

' 2.1 

2.0 

0.4  . 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

74.5 

66*3 

60.3 

52.8 

445.9 

hB.8 

+ 

402.0 

383.9 

7.8 

8*5 

10.4 

12.3 

27.5 

27.1 

26.7 

26*3 

20.9 

20.3 

20.3 

20.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

389. 5 jr 

362.6 

344.4 

324  .‘5 

539,7 

544*5 

. 568.6 

591*3 

86-6,!' 

75.6 

72.2 

69.4 

62.5 

65-4 

76.4 

88.5 

10*4 

10*7 

12.9 

15.1 

21.3  . 

2L*0 

21.2 

21.4 

30.8  :■ 

33-7 

42.3 

52*0 
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I 


- 44  * 


* 

Occupation  * * 

19X>"' 

! 1965  ; 

* i 

1970 

1 -1975 
* 

Service  workers  (cont'd) 

Waiters,  cooks  and  har tenders 
Bartenders 

136.4 

1A4.2 

153.9 

162.8 

18.7 

18.8 

19,4 

19.9 

Cooks,  except  private  household 

36.2 

38.3 

40.7 

42.1 

Counter  and  fountain  workers 

26.4 

30.1 

34.2 

38.5 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

35.1 

r 57.0 

59.6 

62.3 

Other  service  workers 

254.2 

r 259.3 

266.1 

271.1 

Airline  stewards  and  stewardesses 

2.5 

3.3 

4.2 

5.3 

Attendants,  hospital  and  other  inst. 

29.2 

35.7 

44.9 

51.8 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

20.0 

19.9 

19.4 

18.8 

Janitors  and  sextons 

27.0 

24.9 

21.1 

18,6 

Nurses , practical 

9.1 

11.0 

12.8 

15.2 

Othe.'  service  workers*  n.e.c. 

166.4 

164.5 

163.7 

161.4 

Farmers  and  farm  lotn',ro’'s 

0.9 

1.0 

l.l 

1.1 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

159.2 

141.9 

132.9 

12S.2 

27& 
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Table  2-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION*  NEW  YORK  CITY 

1.  ESTIMATED  i960 
(in  thousands) 


Occupation 

All 

industries 

Agri-  : 
culture; 
(a>  . 

Con- 

strue- 

tion 

: Manu- 
: fac tui- 
. ing(b) 

:Trans- : 
? porta- : 
>:tion(cfc 

Trade 

'Finance 

; (d)r- 

Services 

: Public 
: admini- 
stration 

All  occupations 

3*985.6 

2.2 

158.1 

997.5 

390.6 

890.1 

412.8 

944.9 

189.4 

Professional*  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

453.7 

0.3 

8.6 

54.8 

21.3 

26.3 

19. 1 

300.6 

22.7 

. 

Engineers*  technical 

34.3 

- 

3.8 

10.8 

3.4  ■ 

i . 3 

0.f*3 

9.9 

2.3 

Natural  scientists 

5.0 

- 

- 

2.1 

0.2 

0.6 

0. ) 

1.4 

0.6 

Technicians,  exc.  medical  and  dental 

49.4 

- 

3 * 5 

11.4 

10.8 

. 3,1 

2.1 

12,7 

5.6 

Medical  and  orher  health  workers 

96.3 

0.3 

- 

1.2 

0.  i 

‘ 7.9 

0.4 

85.9 

0.5 

Teachers 

76.0 

- 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

C.l 

74.5 

0.5 

Social  scientists 

4*8 

- 

- 0.1 

1.1 

0.7 

0.8 

1.4 

0.4 

0.3 

Other  prof>,  teCh.,  and  kindred  workers 

187  .9 

- 

1.2 

28.0 

5.9 

10.1 

14.2 

US.  8 

12. 7 

Managers*  officials,  and  proprietors 

419.7 

0.4 

12.4 

78 . 0 

28.6 

168.8 

58.1 

62.7 

1 

10.7 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

928.6 

0.2 

9.5 

168.3 

108.3 

173.5 

214,6 

164.6 

39.6 

r Stenos,  typists,  and  secretaries 

229.8 

0.1 

3.3 

51.4 

13.1 

28.0 

49.8 

68.1 

16.0  ’ 

Office  machine  operators 

33.3 

- 

0/2 

6.2 

2.9 

4.1 

11.0 

4.6 

2.3 

t 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

665.5 

0.1 

6.0 

108.7 

92.3 

141.4 

153.8 

91.9 

7173, 

gales  workers 

334.9 

- 

0.7 

48.8 

3.0 

222.0 

46*7 

13.5 

Craftsmen*  foremen *v  and  kindred  workers 

439.2 

0.1 

81.0 

177.2 

63.0 

46.7 

8.3 

54.9 

8.V 

* 

Construction  Craftsmen 

97.3 

- 

63.9 

14.3 

6.0 

3,1 

1.8 

6.5 

X . 7 \ 

Foremen*  n.e*c. 

59.3 

0.1 

3.9 

38.3 

7.* 

5,6 

0.6 

2.5 

0.9  \ 

'Metalworking  craftsmen* exc-  mechanics 

47.6 

1.3 

41.5 

1.7 

0*8 

- 

1.8 

0.5 

•.Printing  trades  craftsmen 

30.1 

- 

0. 1 

28.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0,7 

0.1  1 

Transp.  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

12.1 

0.3 

0.3 

11.3 

- 

H- 

0.1 

0.1 

Mechanics  and  repaifmen 

113.8a 

5.5 

29.2 

25.6 

19.1 

4.8 

25.7 

3,9 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

79. 0U 

6.0 

25.4 

lu.8 

17.7 

0.7 

17.6 

0.8 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

709.7  * 

p 0.1 

9.3 

441.0 

101.2 

91.1 

3.2 

59.6 

- . 2 

Selected  transp.' and  pub*,  util.  oprs. 

153.9 

- 

2.4 

27.8’ 

SO. 2 

33,0 

1.0  * 

“7.5 

2.0 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

32.2 

* 

0.8 

30.1 

0.3 

0.  T 

V- 

0.; 

0.4 

semiskilled  textiles  occupations  (e) 

77.3 

- 

w- 

77.3 

i * 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

446.3 

- 0.1 

6.1 

305.  S 

20.7 

57.9 

2,2 

51.7 

1.8 

Service  workers 

529:7 

1.8 

10.2 

17.7 

134  .6 

56.5 

273.2 

45.7 

Private  household  workers 

86.6 

* 

w- 

- 

W- 

- 

- 

86.6 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

62.5 

- 

0.7 

3.5 

3.6 

1.5 

4.9 

5.1 

43*2 

* Waiters*  cooks,  and  bartenders 

136*4 

- 

0.5 

1.0 

2.4 

101.5 

1.3 

28.8 

0.9 

Other  service  workers 

254.2 

0.6 

5.7 

11.7 

31.6 

50.3 

152.7 

1.6 

■ 

Laborers*  except  farm  and  mine 

159.2 

0.2 

34.8 

19.2 

47.5 

27.1 

6.3 

15.8 

8,3 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers  * 

0.9 

0.9 

- 

* 

- 

- 

O 

ERIC 
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Table  2-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


2.  ESTIMATED  1965 
(in  thousands) 


* 

: : Agri-  : Con-  : Manu-  iTrans-^^ 

: Finance : : PubUc 

^ r 

Occupation 

: Indus  tries* 011 1 tu  re : s^ruc"  :£4aCt^F:  :&ort?V  Tra<Je 
: : fa)  : tion  : ing(b)  :tion(c): 

• (d)  ^Services:'  admini- 

; : istration 

All  occupations  * 3,983.1 

I 

Professional*  technical,  and  kindred  workers  * 5 15. A 

Engineers,  technical  ’ 37.5 

Natiirai  scientists  5.8 

Technicians , exc.  medical  and  dental  54. 2 

Medical  and  other  health  workers  104.0 

Teachers  100.2 

Social  scientists  5.2 

Op  er  prof.,  tech.,  and  kindred  workers  1 208.5 

Managers , officials,  and  proprietors  407.2 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers  957.2 

ro  Stenos,  typists,  and  secretaries  238.2 

00  Office  machine  operators  43.0 

Q Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers  676.0 

Sales  workers  324.5 

Craftsmen,  foremen*  and  kindred  workers  423.0 

Construction  craftsmen  84.9 

Foremen,  n.e.c.  56.2 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  exc.  mechanics  41.4 

Printing  trades  crafrsmen  26.2 

Transp.  and  public  utility  craftsmen  12. 6 

Mechanics  and  repairmen  121.3 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers  76.4 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers  668.4 

Selected  transp.  and  pyb.  util.  oprs.  152.9 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations  27.3 

Semlskill  d textiles  occupations  69.0 

Other  W"  .ativea  and  kindred  workers  419.2 

Service  workers  544.5 

Private  household  workers  75.t> 

Protective  service  workers  65.4* 

Halters,  cooks,  and  bartenders  144.2 

Other  service  workers  259.3 

Laborers*  except  farm  and  mine  141.9 

Fanners  and  farm  laborers  ___  1.0 


2.4 

138.3 

907.4 

393.8 

862.5 

421.0 

1,052.1 

204.9 

0.4 

8.2 

53.3 

23.1 

26.8 

21.0 

357.7 

24.9 

- 

3.5 

10.5 

3.9 

3.9 

0.9 

12.  i. 

2.6 

- 

- 

1.9 

0.3 

0.8 

. 0.1 

2.0 

0.7 

- 

3.5 

11.0 

LI. 7 

3.6 

2.5 

15.1 

6.8 

0.4 

- 

1.2 

0.1 

7.1 

0.4 

94.3 

0.5 

- 

- 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

98.8 

0.5 

- 

0.1 

1.2 

0.7 

0.8 

1.5 

0.6 

0.3 

- 

1.1 

27.4 

6.2 

10. 1 

L5.5 

134.7 

13.5 

0.4 

10.7 

70.7 

28.6 

156.5 

61.5 

66.7 

12. 1 

0.2  , 

6.6 

155.2 

111.3 

171.1 

221.8 

193.6 

95.4 

0. 1 

3.2 

47.6 

13.6 

26.0 

50.9 

80.0 

16.8 

- * 

0.3 

9.9 

3.6 

4.5 

14.9 

7.1 

2.7 

0.1 

5.1 

97.7 

94.1 

140.6 

156.0 

106.5 

75.9 

- 

0.7 

46.1 

3.5 

210.9 

48.8 

14.3 

0.2 

0.1 

71.0 

16L.5 

65.3 

46.4 

'8.4 

60.9 

9.4 

- 

53.5 

11.6 

5.8 

3.2 

1.8 

7.3 

1.7 

oa 

3.8 

36.5 

7.3 

5.7 

0.7 

3.0 

1.1 

- 

1.1 

35.6 

1.5 

0.8 

- 

1.9 

0.5 

- 

0.1 

26.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.7 

0.1 

- 

0.3 

0.3 

11.7 

- 

- 

0.2 

w 

- 

5.8 

29.8 

27.2 

18.8 

4.9 

29.8 

5.u 

- 

6.4 

21.4 

11.6 

17.5 

, 0.6 

18.0 

0.9 

0.1 

9.3 

397.9 

102.7 

89.7 

’ 3.0 

61.3 

4.4 

• 

2.3 

25.6 

82.0 

31.6 

1.1 

8.0 

2.3 

- 

0.8 

25.2 

0.3 

0. 2\ 

0.4 

0.4 

- 

- 

69.0 

- 

\ 

- 

- 

0.1 

6.2 

278.1 

20.4 

57.9 

1 1.9 

1.7 

- 

1.3 

7.7  . 

16.9 

1^6.9 

1 50.4 

280.5 

50.3 

- 

- 

4 

- 

v— s 

- 

75.6 

- 

- 

0.7 

2.4 

3.2 

1.4 

4.6 

5.6 

47.5 

- 

-0.5 

0.9 

2.1 

104.3 

1.3 

34.0 

1.1 

- 

0.6 

4.4 

11.6 

31.2 

44.5 

165.3 

1.7 

0.2 

26. 0 

is. e 

42.4 

24.2 

6.1 

17.8 

8.2 

1.0 

* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

For  footnote  see  page  18 
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Table  2-F.f  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION ' OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


* * 


3.  PROJECTED  1975 
(in  thousands) 


^ ^Occupation 


: All  1 Agri"  : Cort" 

:.  .Ali  . : culture: struc- 

industries 


(a) 


tLon 


: Manu-  :Trans- : 
: f actur- i porta- : 
: ing{b)  ■ tion(c): 


Tr  ade 


: Public 

Services:  admini- 
stration 


All  occupations 

v , K 

4,127,5 

, 2,9. 

147.3 

767,6 

.398,7 

657.3 

H 

434.5 

1,230.0 

269.0 

F 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

610.  2 

■ 0.6 

9,6 

4 53.1 

23,5 

27.3' 

25.2 

433.8 

37.1 

Engineers,  technical  " 

45.1 

“s 

. 3.8 

9,5 

4,2 

*4,- 

1.0 

18,1 

3.8 

Natural  scientists 

7,3 

CM 

- 

2,2' 

0.4 

1.0 

0,1 

2,4 

1.1 

Technicians,  exc.  medical  and  dental 

67.7 

- 

4,5 

11.8 

12,3 

‘ 3.L 

3.1 

20,4 

12,0 

Medical  and  other  health  workers  s 

122,5 

- 

1.2 

0,1 

' 3,6 

0,4 

113,9 

0.7 

Teachers 

119, S 

- 

. - 

* 0.2 

' 0,2’ 

0,5 

0.2 

113,2 

0,5 

Social  scientists 

5,8 

a,i  , 

1,0 

o.e 

0,9 

1,8 

0,8 

0.4 

Other  prof.,  tech,,  and  kindred4 workers 

_*  242.0 

0,1 

1,2 

27,2 

5,5 

10.6 

16,6 

160,0 

18,6 

Manager a,  officials,  and. proprietors  . 4 

397,1 

0,5 

12.6 

60,0 

27,5 

139,6 

69.6 

69,8 

17,5 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

1,051,6 

0,2. 

11,5 

142,3 

rl  1 6 . 5 

179,1 

232,3 

255,5 

114,2 

Stenos,  typists, and  secretaries 

264,6 

0,1 

4,0  ■ 

43,7 

14.7 

23,1 

52,1 

103,5 

23,4 

Office  machine  operators  . L- 

65,1 

- 

0,5 

12.5 

5.1 

6.1 

23,9 

12,8 

4,2 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

721,9 

0,1 

7,0 

66,1 

96,7 

149.9 

156,3 

139,2 

36.6 

■ Sales  workers  _ 

‘ 317,0 

- 

0.6 

42,9 

4.0 

200,9 

53.3 

15.1 

0.2 

fO'praftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

422.1 

0,2 

73.7 

137,6 

71,2 

49,6 

8,6 

66,8 

12.0 

00  Construction  craft  men. 

77.4 

- 

50,1 

7,7 

5.6 

3,0 

1,6 

7,3 

1,9 

M Foremen,  n.e*c. > ' > . 

58,7 

0,2 

4.6 

34,2 

7,2 

6,2 

0,9 

4,0 

1.2 

Metalworking  era f tsmen, exc , mechanics 

32.7 

- 

1.2 

26,6 

1,7 

0,7 

- 

2-l 

0.4 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

24',  3 . 

- 

21.9 

0,2 

0.5 

0,5 

1,0 

0,2 

Transp.  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

13,4 

- 

0.4 

0,2 

12.2 

' 

0.4 

0,2 

Mechanics  "and  repairmen 

139.1 

■H 

' 6.3 

30,4 

31,2 

21,4 

5,2 

35.4 

7,2 

- Other  craftsmen  and- kindred  workers 

* . 76,5 

-W- 

6.9 

L6,8 

12,9 

16.0 

0,4 

16,6 

0,9 

Operatives,  and  kindred  workers 

614.4 

C,2 

11,5 

336.1 

105,9 

91,4 

2.9 

61,2 

5,2 

Sclented  transp.  and  pub*  util,  oprs. 

153.7 

- 

2.6 

23,2 

84,8 

30,5 

1.5 

6.1 

3,0 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

21.4 

- 

0,9 

19,2 

0.2 

0.2 

- 

0.4 

0,5 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

, 55.  1 

- 

- 

55.1 

- 

- 

- 

* Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

**384,2  . 

.CM  - 

6,0 

236.6 

20,9 

60.7 

1.4 

52.7 

1,7 

Service  workers  ■.  - 

391.  S 

- 

2,0 

6.0 

17.7 

146.0 

36,6 

306.7 

74,6 

Private  household  workers 

69,4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

**- 

69.4 

- 

Protective  service  workers  ' ■ . 

68.5 

-L 

0,8 

1,7 

2;6 

1.1 

3,9 

6.8 

71,6 

Waiters,  jcooks,  and  bartenders 

162,6 

, 

0.5 

■ ‘ 0.7 

1,7 

115.5 

1,5 

41.7 

1,2 

Other  service  workers 

271.1 

. 

. 3.6 

13.4 

31.4 

31^ 

188.8 

1.6 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

► 122.2 

0.1 

25.8 

9.6 

32.4 

21.2  * 

jZ * 

19,1 

6.2 

Faimers  and  farm  laborers 

* *r 

j.  ■ 

1.1 

* 1 

lels 

h 

- 

* 

- 

■p* 

-J 
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Table  2-G.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION ' OF  JOBS  TO  BE  FILI£D  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1965-1975 

(in  thousands). 


VORf 

V 


Occupation 


1965 


ALL  occupations 

+ * 

Professional^  technical,  and.  kindted  workers 

lJ  * ■ r 

Engineers*  technical 
Engineets*  aeronautical 
. . Englneet  alchemical.  * 

Engineers  */  c ivi L 


H: 


electrical 
industrial 
mechanical 
metallurgical 
lining 
iers,  technical 


-* ' Engine^ 

Engine 
Engine 
Engineer 
Engines] 

Other,  ehj 
-Natural  scientists 
Chemists 

Biological  scientists 

Geologists  and  geophysicists 

Mathematicians 

Physicists  7 

Other  natural  scientists*  n.e*c. 

Technic Air  workers  (exc*  medical  and  dental) 
Draftsmen 

Structural  design  technicians  and 
related  specialists 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering  techs* 
Mathematics  technicians 
Physical  science  technicians 
Indus  trial . engineering  technicians 
.Civil  engineering  and  construction  techs. 


515.4 

■37.5' 

0.3 

3.0 
9,4 

9.2 
2,8 
8.8 

1 0.7 

0.1 

3.2 

5.8 

3.8 
0.5 
0:3 
0.5 
0.5 
0*2 

54.2 

11*8 

2*1 

13.8 

0.2 

2.0 

1.8 

5.7 


■■ 

Jobs 

to  b*.  filled  1965- 

1975 

Total  < 

Jobs  resulting  from; 

: Industrial 

: change 

: Deaths  and 

: retirements 

W ■ 

Number  ‘ 

■ 

■ 

Percent 
Of  1965 

" Number 

; Percent 
: of  1965 

* Numbe r * 
■ *■ 

■ * 

Percent 
of  1965 

1*250.5 

31 

lr4.4 

4- 

1,106.1 

28 

233.7 

45 

94.8 

’ 18 

138.9 

27 

14.1 

33 

7.6 

20 

6.5 

17 

0.3 

100 

0*3 

100 

- 

- 

0.8 

27 

0.5 

17 

0.3 

10 

■ 4.2 

45 

* . 1.9 

2.3 

25 

2.6 

28  , 

1*7 

18  * 

0*9 

10 

1*4. 

50 

t.O 

36 

0.4 

14 

2.4 

27 

0*7 

8 

1*7 

19 

0*3, 

43 

0*2 

29 

0*1 

13 

2.1 

66 

* - 1*3 

41 

0.8 

25 

2.7 

47 

*.5 

26 

1*2 

21 

1.3 

34 

U*.6 

" 16 

0.7 

18 

0.2 

40 

. 0*1 

20 

0.1 

20 

0.2 

‘67 

0*1 

33 

0.1 

33 

0.4 

80  ' 

0.3 

60 

0.1 

20 

0.4 

60 

0.*3 

60 

0.1 

20 

0*2 

100 

0. 1 

50  * 

0.1 

50 

20.0 

37 

13.5 

25 

6,5 

12 

4.8 

41 

■ 

S3.6 

31 

1.2 

10 

0.9 

43 

- 0.7 

33 

0*2 

10 

2.7 

20 

1*8 

13 

0.9 

u 

/ 

. 0*8 

40 

' 0.5 

25 

0.3 

15 

0,5 

28 

0.3 

17 

0.2 

11 

2*9 

51 

2-2 

39 

0.7 

12 
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fable  2-0.  (cont'd) 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 


1 u 

Occupation  5 

L 

. 1965 

Total 

' Jobs  resulting  from: 

Industrial  : Deaths  and 

change  t retirements 

■ • , 

i 

Number 

: Percent 
; of  1965 

■ 

Number  ‘ 

■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

■ « 

‘ Number  | 

W u 

Percent 
of  1965 

Professional*  technical,  and  kindred  workers  v 
(con^d)'* 

‘ , * Sales  ‘and  service  technicians 

■■ 

1.3 

Q.2 

15 

■ 

0.2 

r 

Technical  writi/ng'aqd  illustration  techs. 
Safety. $nd  sanitation  - inspectors  and 
related  specif  sts 

2.0 

0.7 

35 

0.3 

15 

0.4 

20 

2.5 

1.1 

44 

0.7 

28 

0.4 

16 

Product  testing  and . inspection  spec. 

1.7 

0.4 

24 

0.2 

12 

0.2 

12 

Data  processings  systems  analysis  and 
programming  specialists 

4.5 

2.7 

60 

2.0 

44 

0.7 

16 

Airway  tower  spec,  and  flight  dispatchers  ' 

0.6 

0.5 

83 

0.3 

50 

0.2 

33 

Broadcasting*  motion  picture  and 
recording  studio  specialists 

2.3 

0*8 

35 

* 

0.3 

13 

‘0.5 

22 

Radio  operators 

■ 1.9 

1.0 

53 

0.6 

32 

0.4 

21 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

104.0. 

54.8 

53 

18.5 

18 

36.3 

35 

Dentists 

7.0 

2.8 

40 

0.2 

3 

2*6 

37 

Dietitians  and  nutritionists 

2.2 

0.9 

41 

0.1 

5 

0.8 

36 

Nurses*  professional  and  student 

40.4 

20.4 

■ 50 

4.4, 

11 

16.0 

40 

Optometrists 

0.7 

0.1 

14. 

- 0.1 

- 14 

0.2 

29 

Osteopaths 

0.2 

0.1 

50 

- 

- 

0.1 

50 

Phermacis  ts 

. 

1.7 

23 

- 0.4 

- 5 

2.1 

28 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

23.1  ’ 

9.9 

43  ' 

2.3 

10 

7.6 

33 

Psychologists 

L.8 

1.2 

67 

0.8 

44' 

0.4 

22 

Technicians*  medical  and  deptal 

17.0 

15.2 

89 

10*2 

60 

5.0 

29 

'Veterinarians 

0.3 

0.2 

67 

0.1 

33 

0.1 

33 

Chiropractors  and  therapists 

3.9 

2*3 

59 

0.9 

23 

■ 

1.4 

36 

Teachers 

100.2 

55.2 

55 

19.6 

' 20 

35.6 

35 

Teachers*  elementary 

45.4 

18*6 

41 

2.3 

5 

16.3 

36 

Teachers*  secondary 

29,0 

15.9 

55 

7.5 

26 

8.4 

29 

Teachers*  college 

12.4 

10. 1 

81 

5.8 

47 

4.3 

35 

Teachers*  other  ^ 

13.4 

10.6 

79 

4.0 

30 

6.6 

49 

Social  scientists 

5.2 

2.3 

44 

0*6 

12 

1*7 

33 

Economists  ^ 

2.0 

0*6 

30 

- 

- 

0.6 

30 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 

2.8 

1*1 

39 

0.3 

11 

0.8 

29 

Other  social  scientists 

0.4 

0.6 

150 

0.3 

75 

0.3 

75 

-IS3 
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rable  2-G.  (cont'd) 


Occupation 

I 1965 

Jobs 

Total  ' 

to  be  filled  1965-1975 
: Jobs  resulting  from: 

:■  Industrial  : Deaths  and 

: change  : retirements 

Number  : 
■ 
■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

■ Number  : 

■ ■ 

■ ■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

■ ■ 

1 Number  1 

■ ■ 

i * 

Percent 
of  1965 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

(coat'd) 

- 

Other  prof*,  tech.,  and  kindred  workers 

208.5 

84*6 

41 

33.5 

16 

51,1 

25 

Accountants  and  auditors  ■- 

46.3 

11.1 

24 

2,0 

4 

. 9.1 

20 

Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 

2.1 

0,4 

19 

0,2 

10 

0,2 

10 

Architects 

3,3 

1.0 

30 

0.1 

3 

C.9 

27 

a Artists,  musicians,  authors,  athletes. 

and  entertainers 

39.7 

15.1 

38 

'6.3 

16 

8/8 

22 

Clergymen 

6.6 

2,3 

35 

0*’' 

5 

2,0 

30 

Designers,  except  design  draftsmen 

4.2 

1.0 

24 

\ ~ 

- 

1.0 

24 

Reporters  and  editors 

11.7 

3.1 

26 

- 9-1. 

- 1 

3.2 

27 

Lawyers  and  judges 

27,9 

10,7 

38 

9 

8.1 

29 

^ Librarians 

00  Personnel  and  labor  relations  workers 

5.1 

2.5 

49 

( 0. 6 

' 12 

1.9 

37 

7.2 

3,0 

4^ 

tv  17 

1.8 

'25 

Photographers 

4,3 

- 0.6 

VU 

0.6 

14 

Social,  welfare  and  recreation  workers 

15,1 

10,3 

68 

5.a-~ 

^ 38 

4,5 

30 

Prof,  and  tech,  workers,  n.e*c. 

35.0 

24.  1 

69 

U.  1 

43 

9.0 

26 

Managers,  .officials,  and  proprietors 

407.2 

119.2. 

29 

-10,1 

- 2 

■ 

129,3 

32 

Conductors,  railroad 

0.9 

- 

- 

0.3 

-33 

0.3 

33 

Credit  men 

4*4 

1.7 

39 

0,8 

18 

0.9 

20 

Ship  officers  4 

3,1 

- 0,3 

-10 

- 0,9 

-29 

0.6 

19 

Postmasters  ’ and  assistants 

0.1 

0*1 

100 

- 

- 

0. 1 

100 

Purchasing  agents 

6,4 

2,3 

36 

0,8 

13 

1.5 

23 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors,  n*e,c 

392,3 

115,4 

29 

-10,5 

- 3 

125.9 

32 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

, \ 

957,2 

378*3 

40 

94,4 

10 

283,9 

30 

\ 

. ?Stenos,  typists,  and  secretaries 

238*2 

101.9 

43 

26,4 

11 

75.5 

32 

Office  machine  operators 

43.0 

33.0 

77 

22,1 

51 

10.9 

25 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

676.0 

243.4 

36 

45.9 

7 

197.5 

29 

Accounting  clerks 

29,0 

9,7 

33 

0.2 

1 

9,5 

33 

Bookkeepers,  hand  . .. 

41.1 

8,4 

20 

- 4.1 

-10 

12,5 

30 

Bank  .tellers 

1$*2 

8.0 

53 

4*5 

30 

3.5 

23 

* 
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Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 


Jobs  resulting  from: 


Occupation 

; 1965 

■V 

: Total 

Industrial 
change  — / i 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

* Number 

i Percent 
: of  1965 

* 

Number 

: Percent  : 
: of  1965  ; 

« 

Number  * 
* 

Percent 
of  1965 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers  (cont'd) 

Cashiers 

29.6 

15*4 

52 

7.2 

24 

8*2 

28 

Mail  carriers 

13*6 

5.1 

38 

3.1 

23 

2.0 

15 

Postal  clerks 

23*3 

4*6 

20 

0*4 

2 

4.2 

13 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

28,0 

- 0.3 

- 1 

- 4,7 

-17 

4.4 

16 

Telephone  operators 

34**8 

10.8 

31 

- 1.1 

- 3 

11.9 

34 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

461*4 

.81.7 

39 

40.4 

9 

141.3 

3l 

Sales  workers1 

324.5 

90*3 

28 

- 7.5 

- 2 

97.8 

30 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 

25*0 

4*8 

19 

- 1.4 

- 6 

6.2 

25 

Seal  estate  agents  and  brokers 

12*1 

5*2 

43 

- 0.3 

- 2 

5*5 

45 

Other  sales  workers,  n,e,c. 

287*4 

80*3 

28 

- 5.8 

- 2 

86. 1 

30 

Craftsmen , foremen , and  kindred  workers 

11  \ 

423.0 

92*0 

22 

- 0*9 

- 

92.9 

22 

Construction  craftsmen 

84.9 

13*9 

16 

- 7*5 

- 9 

21.4 

25 

Carpenters 

20*7 

1*9 

9 

- 3.3 

-16 

5.2 

25 

Brtckmasona,  stone  and  tile  setters 

7*0 

1*0 

14 

- 0*8 

-11 

1.8 

26 

Cement  and  concrete  finishers 

0.7 

0.2 

29 

0.1 

14 

0. 1 

14 

Electricians 

14.9 

3*4 

23 

- 0*1 

- 1 

3.5 

23 

Excavating,  grading  machine  oprs. 

2.2 

0*5 

23 

0.  2 

9 

0.3 

14 

Painters  and  paperhangers 

\ 19.2 

3*3 

17 

- 2*6 

-14 

5.9 

31  - 

Plasterers 

2.6 

0.3 

12 

- 0*2 

- 8 

0.5 

19 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

13*5 

2*8 

21 

- 0.4 

- 3 

3.2 

24 

Hoofers  and  slaters 

1.6 

0*1 

6 

- 0.1 

- 6 

0.2 

13 

Structural  metalworkers 

2.5 

0*4 

16 

- 0*3 

-12 

0.7 

& 

Foremen,  n.e.c. 

58*2 

15.3 

26 

0*5 

I 

14.8 

25 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

41.4 

- 2.6 

- 6 

- 8.7 

-21 

6.1 

15 

.Skilled  machining^  workers  tine.  machinists)  23*6 

- 3.5 

-15 

- 6.3 

-27 

2.3 

12 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  hammermen 

0.5 

0*1 

20 

- 0.1 

-20 

0.2 

40 

Boilermakers 

0.8 

0.2 

25 

to 

i 

0.2 

25 

Heat  treaters,  annealers,  tempers 

0.2 

- 0.1 

-50 

- O.i 

-50 

* 

* 

ro 

00 

at 

* M 

* 

1"  ■ d 
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Table  2-G.  (cont’d) 


Occupation 

1965 

Jobs 

Total 

i 

: Percent 
Number  . o£  w65 

to  be  filled  1965-1975 
: Jobs  resulting  from: 

: Industrial  : Deaths  and 

: change  : retirements 

: : Percent  : ■ , : Percent 

: Kumber  : of  1965  s Number  : of  1965 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  worker s (con t ’d) 

Millwrights  j 1.2 

0.3 

25 

0.3 

25 

Holders*  metal  (exc.  coremakers) 

0.7 

- 0.1 

-14 

- 0.2 

-29 

0.1 

14 

Patternmakers , metal  and  wood 

1.0 

0.4 

40 

9.1 

0.3 

30 

Rollers  and  roll  hands 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

'Sheet  metal  workers 

5.1 

0.6 

12 

- 0.5 

-10 

1.1 

22 

Toolmakers*  dieroakers,  setters 

4.5 

- 0.7 

-16 

- 1.1 

-24 

0.4 

9 

Electroplaters 

0.3 

0.1 

33 

- 

- 

0.1 

33 

Assemblers*  metalworkj  Class  A 

3.3 

0.1 

3 

- 0.5 

-15 

0.6 

18 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

28.2 

1.9 

7 ' 

- 3.9 

-14 

5.8 

21 

^ Compositors  and  typesetters 

15.9 

- 1.6 

-10 

- 4.7 

-30 

3.1 

20 

S®  Electro typers  and  stereo typers 
™ Engravers i except  photoengravers 

0.3  - 

- 

- 

- 0.1 

-33 

0.1 

33 

1.1 

0.6 

.55 

0.1 

9 

0.5 

45 

Photoengravers  and  lithographers 

3.1 

1.6 

52 

1.0 

32 

0.6 

19 

i Pressmen  and  plate  printers 

7.8 

1.3 

17 

- 0.2 

- 3 

1.5 

19 

Transportation  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

12.6 

3.0 

24 

0.8 

6 

2.2 

17 

' Linemen  and  servicemen 

11.4 

2.8 

25 

1.1 

10 

1.7 

15 

Locomotive  engineers 

0.9 

'0.3 

33 

- o.l 

-11 

0.4 

44 

Locomotive  firemen 

0.3 

- 0.1 

-33 

- 0.2 

-67 

0.1 

33 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

121.3 

41.8 

34 

17.8 

15 

24.0 

20 

Airplane , mechanics  and  repairmen 

3.4 

3.0 

36 

2.0 

24 

1.0 

12 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics 

26.4 

4.8 

18 

0.8 

3 

4.0 

15 

* 

* Office  machine  mechanics 

1.9 

0.7 

37 

0.4 

21 

0.3 

16 

Radio  and  TV  mechanics 

5.8  ■ 

0.4 

7 

- 0.3 

- 5 

0.7 

12 

Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics 

1.5 

0.3 

20 

- 0.1 

' - 7 

0.4 

27 

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

77.3 

32.6 

42 

15.0 

19 

17.6 

23 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

76.4 

18.7 

24 

0.1 

- 

18.6 

24 

Bakers 

11.0 

0.1 

1 

- 2.6 

-24 

2.7 

25 

Cabinetmakers 

3.4 

-0.2 

6 

- 0.5 

-15 

0.7 

21 

Cranemen,  derrickmen  and  hoistmen 

2.  1 

1.0 

48 

0.3 

14 

0.7 

33 

Glaziers 

1.3 

0.4 

31 

0.2 

15 

0.2 

15 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 

5.3 

1.9 

36 

0.4 

8 

1.5 

28 

Hillers 

0.L 

- 

- 

- 

rm 

- 

- 

Opticians  and  lens  grinders 

1.7 

0.2 

. 12 

- 0.1 

- 6 

0.3 

18 

Stationary  engineers 

12.9 

1.9 

15 

- 1.3 

-10 

3.2 

25 

■r^ 
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Table  2-C.  (cont'd) 


Jobs 

to  be  filled  1965-1975 

■ 

: Jobs  resulting  from: 

Occupation 

1965  . 

To  tal 

: Industrial  : Deaths  and 

: change  : retirements 

* 

H 

vt  . : Percent 

Number  . o£  196S 

: „ . : Percent  : „ , : Percent 

: Number  . of  1965  . Humber  . of  1965 

Craftsmen , foremen,  and  kindred  workers (con t'd) 


Inspectors,  other  than  metalworking 

5.0 

1.7 

34 

0.8 

16 

0.9 

18 

Upholsterers 

3.7 

0.8 

22  * 

- 

- 

0.8 

22 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

29.9 

10.5 

35 

2.9 

10 

7.6 

25 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

663.4 

96.1 

1 

14, 

-54.0 

- 8 

150. 1 

22 

m h j 

Selected  transportation  and  utility  oprs. 
Stivers : bus,  truck,  tractor 

152.9 

23.3 

15 

0.8 

1 

22.5 

15 

82.4 

12.7 

15 

1.3 

2 

11.4 

14 

Dd liverymen,  routemen,  cab  drivers 

61.8 

11.2 

•fl 

18 

1.7 

3 

9.5 

15 

* Brakemen  and  switchmen,  railroad 

2.2 

0.6 

27 

0.2 

■’  9 . 

0.4 

18 

Power  station  operators  * 

0.7 

0.3 

43 

- 

- 

0.3 

43 

Sailors  and  deck  .hands 

5.8 

- 1.5 

-26 

- 2.4 

-41 

0.9 

16 

Asbestos  and  insulation  workers 

0.4 

- 

- 

- 0.1 

-25 

*-22 

0.1 

25 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

27.3 

- 1.4 

- 5 

- 5.9 

4.5 

17 

to 

oo 

Furnace  men , snie  Iters,  pouters,' and  heaters 

0.7 

- 0.1 

-14 

- 0.2 

-29 

0.1 

14 

Welders  and  flame  cutters 

7.6 

■-  0.1 

- 1 

- 1.1 

-14 

1.0 

13 

Electroplater  helpers 

0.5 

0.1 

20 

- 

- 

0.1 

20 

Mach,  tool  opr.,  metalworking.  Class  B 

4.5 

- 0.7  ♦ 

-16 

- 1.6 

-36 

0.9 

20 

i \ 
* 

Assemblers,  metalworking.  Class  6 

10.2 

- 0.7 

- 7 

- 2.4 

-24 

1.7 

17 

Inspectors,  metalworking.  Class  B 
Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles -and 

3.8 

0.1 

- 0.6 

-16 

0.7 

18 

appare 1 

69.0 

6.2 

9 

-13.9 

-20 

20.1 

29 

Knitters,  loopers  and  toppers 

2.3 

0.1 

4 

- 0,3 

-13 

0.4 

17 

Weavers  and  spinners,  textile 

0.4 

- 

- 

- 0.1 

-25 

0. 1 

25 

Severs  end  stitchers,  mfg. 

66.3 

6.1 

9 

-13.5 

-20 

19.6 

30 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

418.8 

68.0 

16 

-34.9 

- 8 

102.9  ' 

25 

Attendants,  auto  service  and  parking' 

8.5 

5.3 

62 

3.8 

45 

1.5  . 

16 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

27.1 

7.3 

27 

- 0.8 

- 3 

8.1 

30 

Meat  cutters,  except  meat-packing 

20.3 

5.0 

25 

0.2 

1 

4.8 

V* 

Mine  operatives  and  laborers n. e. c. 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives,  n.e.c. 

362.7 

50,4 

14- 

-33.  i 

-10 

88.5 

24 
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TabU  2-G.  (cont'd) 


Occupation 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 


Jobs  resulting  from! 


Total 


Industrial 

change 


Deaths  and 


Number 

: Percent 
: of  1965 

J ■ 
Number  ‘ 

Percent  : 
of  1965  : 

■ 

Number 

■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

544,5 

233^1 

43 

47.3 

9 

185,8 

34 

75*6 

31  + 2 

41 

- 6 + 2 

- 8 

37.4 

49 

65.4 

37.1 

57 

23+1 

35 

14.0 

21 

10.7 

5.8 

54 

4 + 4 

41 

1,4 

13 

21.0 

8+7 

41 

0.4 

2 

8.3 

40 

33+7 

. 22.6 

67 

18  + 3 

54 

4.3 

13 

144.2 

63.2 

- 44 

18  + 6 

13 

44  + 6 

3L 

16.6 

7.7 

41 

1.1 

6 

6+6 

35 

38  + 3 

16.6 

. 43 

3.8 

10 

12  + 8 

33 

30.1 

16+1 

60 

8.4 

28 

9.7 

32 

57.0 

20+8 

36 

5.3 

9 

15+5 

27 

259+3 

101.6 

39 

11  + 8 

5 

89.8 

35 

35.7 

28+7 

80 

16.1 

45 

12.6 

35 

19.9 

7 + 0 

35 

- 1.1 

- 6 

« + l 

41 

24.9 

2.6 

10 

- 6 + 3 

-25 

" 8.9 

36 

11.0 

7.8 

71 

4 + 2 

38 

3.6 

33 

167  + 8 

55+5 

' 33 

- 1+1 

- 1 

56.6 

34 

1.0 

0+5 

50 

0.1 

10 

0+4 

40 

141+9 

7.3 

5 

-19.7 

-14 

27.0 

19 

Service  workers 

Private  household  workers 
-Protective  service  workers 
firemen*  fire  protection 
Guards  and  watchmen 
Policemen*  marshalls*  sheriffs 
Waiters*  cooks*  and  bartenders 
Bartenders 

h 

Cooks*  except  private  household 
Counter  and  fountain  workers  ^ 
Waiters  and  waitresses 
Other  service  workers 

Attendants*  hospital  and  other  inst 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

Janitors  and  sextons 

Nurses*  practical 

Other  service  workers*  n+e+c+ 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

Laborers*  except  farm  and  mine 


LSI 


NASSAU-SUFFOLK  AREA 
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Table  3-A.  CIVILIAN  NONlNSTITfJTlONAL  POPULATION.  14  AND  OVER,  AND  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE, 
ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  NASSAU-SUFFOLK  AREA 

(in  thousands) 


« 

Age  and  sex 

: Civilian  noninstl tutional 

: population*  14  and  over  : 

Civilian  labor  force  : 

participation  rates  I'sO  : 

Civilian  labor  force 

1 1960  ; 
* « 

1965  : 

■ 

1970  : 

-fe 

1975  : 

1960  : 

■ 

! 1965  : 

1 1 

! 1970  : 

■ - 1 

; 1975  ; 

i ■ 

1960  ; 

■ 

1965  ; 

■ 

1970  ; 

■ 

1975 

Total,  14  and  over 

4 d 

1,294 

1,505 

3 ,785 

2,051  ' 

57.4 

57.5 

59.0 

59.7 

743 

865 

1,053 

1,224 

Male,  total 

615 

721 

859 

990 

83.6 

79.1 

78.8 

79.2 

514 

570 

677 

784 

14  -as 

76 

130 

163 

175 

36.8 

37.7 

38.0 

38.0 

28 

49 

62 

67 

20  - 24 

31 

58 

108 

136 

90.3 

87.0 

87.0 

87.2 

28 

50 

94 

119 

1C25  " 34 

112 

84 

99 

180 

98.2 

97.8 

98.0 

98.0 

110 

82 

97 

176 

to35 " 44 

156 

167 

149 

110 

98.1 

98.3 

98.9 

98.9 

155 

164 

147 

109 

J545  - 54 

114 

138 

1- 

167 

180 

97.4 

97.1 

98.2 

98.2 

111 

134 

164 

177 

55  - 64 

70 

81 

100 

124 

90.0 

88.2 

89.0 

88.6 

63 

71 

89 

110 

65  and  over 

54 

63 

73 

85 

35.2 

32.0 

32.9 

30.7 

19 

20 

24 

26 

Female,  total 

6?9 

784 

926 

1.061 

33.7 

37.6 

, 40.6 

41.5 

229 

295 

376 

440 

14  - 19 

78 

124 

157 

171 

30.8 

33. 1 

34.4 

35.1 

24 

41 

54 

60 

20  - 24 

43 

62 

106 

133 

53.5 

56.5 

57.5 

57.5 

23 

35 

61 

76 

25  - 34 

140 

108 

112 

176 

25.7 

29.5 

30.4 

30.6 

36 

32 

34 

54 

35  - 44 

166 

1S7 

177 

135 

35.5 

39.6 

40.7 

42.5 

59 

74 

72 

57 

45  - 54 

107 

136 

175 

203 

48.6 

51.5 

56.6 

58.6 

52  ' 

70 

99 

119 

55  - 64 

73 

83 

103 

132 

37.0 

41.0 

44.7 

46.7 

27 

34 

46 

62 

65  and  over 

72 

84 

96 

111 

11. 1 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

8 

9 

10 

12 

r a<  Civilian  labor  force  as  percent  of  civilian  noninsti tutional  population* 


o 
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Table  3-B. 


NONAGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT*  BY  INDUSTRY,  ACTUAL  1960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  NAS3AU"SUFF0LK  AREA 

(in  thousands) 


Industrie 

\ 

; i960  : 

* ■ 

■ ■ 

1965(a)  : 
■ 

■ 

1970  : 

■ 

■ 

197  5 

Total  nonagricuitural  employment 

448.5 

565.5 

725.4 

874.4 

Manufacturing 

124.2 

134.4 

162,9 

177.9 

Durable  goods 

95.6 

95.1 

111,8 

, 119,1 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

0.7 

0.9 

l.l 

1,2 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

2,1 

2.8 

4,1 

4.7 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  p?‘oducts 

2.1 

* 1.7 

1.9 

2,0 

Primary  metal  industries 

1.6 

1,9 

2.3 

2.5 

Fabricated  metal  products  (b) 

7.2 

7.9 

9,7 

10.7 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

6.4 

9.0 

13.0 

15.1 

Electrical  equipment  and  "supplies 

18.7 

18,3 

23,5 

26,2 

Transportation  equipment 

33,0 

34.9  ' 

39,6 

40.7 

Instruments  ard  related  products  (c) 

23.8 

17,7 

16.6 

16.0 

Nondurable  goods 

28.6 

39.3 

51.1 

58.8 

Food  and  kindred  products 

4.4 

4,0 

4.4 

4.8 

Tob  c co  manufactures 

- 

- 

- 

Textile  mill  products 

1.3 

1,6 

1,8 

2.0 

Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 

6.8 

9.1 

11,8 

13,4 

Paper  and  allied  products 

2,0 

3,7 

5,7 

7.0 

Printing  and  publishing 

6,9 

9.6 

11.6 

12.8 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

2.2 

3,2 

4,4 

5.4 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

o.i 

0.2 

0,2  j 

0.2 

Rubber  and  plastics  product s,n.e .c. 

1.5 

2.4 

3.0 

3.4 

Leather  and  leather  products 

0,4 

0,3 

0,3 

0.3 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

3.0 

5,2 

7.9 

H 

9.5 

* ' 

Agriculture  (d)T  forestry  and  fisheries 

3.1 

3,6 

4.0 

4.4 

Mining 

0,2 

0,2 

0.2 

0.2 

> 

Contract  construction 

34.9  ■ 

37  ;5 

48.0 

p- 

55.2 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 

1 

utilities 

21.6 

25.7 

30.7 

35.9 

Railroads 

i.i 

1.8 

0.6 

0.8 

Air  transportation 

O.i 

0.1 

0,6 

l.l 

Local  and  interurban  passenger 

transportation 

2.8 

4 a 

5.6 

6.7 

Local  and  suburban  transit 

2.1 

3.4 

4.8 

5.7 

Tqxicabs 

0.7 

a.  7 

0.8 

1.0 

Trucking  and  warehousing 

3,6 

4,7 

7.1 

8.4 

Trucking 

3.6 

4.6 

6.9 

8.1 

Warehousing 

- 

O.i 

0.2 

0.3 

Water  transportation 

0.5 

0,6 

0.7 

0.8 

Pipelines 

* “ 

* 

Continued 


Table  3-E  continued 


1 

Industry  ‘ 

m 

i960 

! 1965(a) 
« 

I 1970 

m 

; 1975 

« 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 

utilities  (cont’d) 

- 1 
-4 

Services  incidental  to  transportation 

0.2 

0.5 

0.9 

1.4 

Communication  and  electric , gas  and 

* 

sanitary  services. 

13.3 

13.9 

15.2 

16.7 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

99.6 

143.3 

180.1 

226.9 

Wholesale  trade 

13.9 

25.0 

3:  5 

43.0 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

1.0 

1.6 

2.o 

2.5 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products 

0.6 

1.6 

2.5 

3.5 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

0.2 

0.5 

0.8 

1.2 

Groceries  and  related  products 

1.8 

2.9 

3.6 

4.3 

Electrical  goods,  hardware,  plumbing 

and  heating 

2.1 

4. 6 

6.5 

8.6 

Machinery,  equipment  arid  supplies 

1.9 

4.3 

6.1 

8.2 

Other  wholesale 

6.3 

9.5 

' 12.0 

14.7 

Retail  trade 

85.7 

118.3 

146.6 

183.9 

Building  materials,  farm  equipment 

4.4 

4.9 

5-4 

5.9 

Retail  general  merchandise 

15.9 

26.4 

32.7 

43.4 

Variety  stores 

4.1 

4.2 

4.8 

5:4 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

11.8 

22.2 

27.9 

38.0 

Food  stores 

17.8 

24.7 

32-0 

40.0 

Automotive  dealers  and  rervice  stations 

10.9 

, 13.3 

15.2 

18.0 

Gasoline  service  stolons  F 

4.3 

5.3 

6.1 

7.0 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 

dealers  ' 

6.6 

8 0 

9.1 

11.0 

Apparel  and  accessories 

7.1 

8.7 

10.7 

13.9 

Furniture,  homefurnishings 

4.2 

5.2 

6.1 

7.2 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

16.2 

23.1 

29.7 

37.9 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

9.2 

12.0 

14.8 

17.6 

Drug  and  proprietary  stores 

2.6 

3.0 

3.4 

3.8 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

* 

6.6 

9.0 

11.4 

13.8 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

17.4 

24.1 

- 32.2 

39.0 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

7.0 

10.2 

14.4 

18.0 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Insurance 

5.6 

*7.9 

10.1 

11.9 

Real  estate 

4.3 

5.6 

7.2 

8.6 

Services 

68.7 

94.3 

128.3 

161.7 

Hotels  avid  lodging  places 

5.3 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

Pe'.Jonal  services 

9.0 

11.0 

14.1 

16.8 

Laundries 

4.2 

5.7 

7.4 

8.9 

Other  personal  services 

4.8 

5.3 

6.7 

7.9 

292 
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Table  3-B  continued ^ ; ■ 

Industry  ; 1960  ! 1965(a)  | 1970  | 1975 

! _ ! * , * 


Services  (contfd) 

Miscellaneous  business  services 
Advertising 

Other  business  services 
Automobile  repair  services  and  garages 
Miscellaneous  repair  services 
Motion  pictures' and  other  amusement  and 
recreation  services 
Theaters  and  nation  pictures 
Other  entertainment  and  recreation 
Medical  and  other  health  services 
Hospitals 

Other  medical  and  health  services 
Legal  services 

Educational  services  and  museums 
Nonprofit  membership  organizations 
Miscellaneous  services 

Engineering  and  architectural  services 
Accounting*  auditing  and  bookkeeping 
Miscellaneous  professional  services 
None  lass! fiable 

ft 

Government 

Federal 

Postal  service 
Other  federal 
State  and  local 
State 
Local 


8,0 

16.5 

25.5 

. 33.5 

0.3 

0.4 

0,6 

0.8 

7.7 

16.1 

24.9 

32.7 

?.3 

3.8 

4.8 

5.8 

1.8 

2.3 

2,9  ■ 

3.5 

7.7 

10.4 

13,8 

16.8 

1.7 

2.4 

3.5 

4.5 

6,0 

8.0 

10,3 

12.3 

16,1 

20,8 

28.1 

36.6 

11.0  ■ 

12,8 

16,9  ^ 

21.8 

5,1 

8,0 

- 11.2  1 

14,8 

1,5 

* 2.Q- 

2.8 

3.5 

8.3 

10,7 

13.6 

16,3 

6,1 

. 6.3 

7.2  ‘ 

8.0 

2.6 

7.2 

12,1 

17.4 

1,8 

2,5 

3,8  ’ 

5,0 

0,5 

0.6 

1.0 

1.3 

0.3 

4.1  ‘ 

7.3 

11,1 

78,8 

102,4 

139,0 

173,2 

8,8 

10,6 

12.6  „ 

14,4 

6,0 

6,2 

6.9 

7;  6 

2.8 

4.4 

5.7 

6,8 

70,0 

91,8 

126,4 

158,8 

12,0 

15,0 

21.7 

25,7 

58.0 

76.8 

104.7 

133.1 

a. 

b. 

c . 

d. 

Note; 


Data  on  1965  Benchmark,  \ 

Includes  ordnance  and  accessories*  except  fire  control ^equipment. 
Includes  fire  control  equipment.  ^ 

Agricultural  services  only,  excludes  farming. 

Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  3-C. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  JOBS  (a)',  BY  INDUSTRY , ESTIMATED  I960  AND  1963 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975 NASSAU -SUFFOLK  AREA 

(in  thousands)  1 


Industry 

_ * 

I960  ; 

* 

1965 

| 1970 

: 1975 

Total  employment 

587.5 

717.8 

908.2 

1,081.0 

Manufacturing 

* 

130.8 

141.6 

171.1 

187.6 

i 1 

J Durable  goods 

99.1 

98,7 

115.6 

123.3 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

2.4 

3.3 

' 4.8 

5.7  * 

. Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

2.3 

1.9 

2.1 

2.2 

Primary  metal  industries  1 

1.6 

L.9 

2.3 

2.5 

Fabricated  natal  products  (b) 

7.8 

8.4 

10.2’ 

11.2 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

6.8 

9.6 

13.6 

15*7 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

19.1 

18.7 

23.9 

26.7 

Transportation  equipment 

33.1 

35.1 

39.8 

40.9 

Instruments  and  related  products  (c) 

ri  r 11 

X1 

25.2 

18.8 

17.7 

17.1 

Nondurable  goods  ^ / 

31.7 

42.9 

55.5 

64.3 

Food  and  kindred  products 

4.7 

4.2* 

4.6 

5.1 

Tobacco  manufactures 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Textile  mill  products 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

2.2 

Apparel  and  other-  fabric  products 

7.9 

lb. 5 

13.6 

15.8 

Paper  and  allied  products 

2.1 

3.9 

5.9 

7.3 

Printing  and  publishing 

7.6 

10.4 

12.7 

14.1 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

2.3 

3.3 

4.5 

5.5 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Rubber  "and  plastics  products,  n.e.c.  f 

1.6  ' 

2.6 

¥ 

3.3 

3.7 

Leather  and  leather  products  ' ’ 

0.6 

0.5 

* 0.4 

0;4 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

r * r- 

,3.4 

♦ 5.5- 

8.3 

9.9 

Nonmanufacturing 

456.7 

576,2 

737.1 

893.4 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries 

t H * 

11.6 

9.7 

9.2 

8.9 

■* 

Mining 

0.2 

¥ 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Contract  construction 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 

51.7 

56.7 

71.1 

84.3 

j 

utilities 

27.1  , 

33.1 

43*0 

51.7 

Railroads  . ** 

1.1 

1.8 

2.6 

3.5 

' &ir“ transportation 

0.4 

0.4 

1.0 

1.7 

Local  and  suburban  transit 

2.3 

3.9 

5.8 

7.1 

Taxicabs 

1.4 

1.4 

1 

1.6_ 

-J..9 

Trucking  ’ 

5.4 

7.0 

10.2 

11.9 

Warehousing 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Water  transportation 

0.7 

r -Hi 

0.7 

0*8 

0.9 

Pipelines 

- 

- 

i 

Transportation  services 

i1 

Bl* 

i:ru 

0.3 

0.7 

1.5 

2.2 
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Table  3~C  (coat'd) 


■ _ 

Industry  ' 

* 

1960 

i 1965 
*■ 

« 

~T\ T 

1 2970  ‘ 

■ * 

1975 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 
utilities  (coat'd) 

Communication,  electric,  gas,  and 

sanitary  services 

15*5 

17.0 

19.2 

22.1 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

139.4 

182.6 

222.7 

270.5 

Wholesale  trade 

21*5 

32.2 

41.6 

51.7 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

1*2 

1.9 

2.4 

2.9 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products 

0*9 

1.9 

2.9 

3.9 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

0*7 

1.1 

1.7 

2.2 

Groceries  and  related  products* 
Electrical  goods,  hardware,  .plumbing 

2*2 

3.3 

4.1 

4.9 

and  heating 

2.8 

' 5.4 

7.4 

' 9.6 

'Machinery,  "equipment  and  supplies 

2.4 

- 5.1 

7.2 

9.6 

Other  wholesale 

11«3 

13.5 

15.9 

.18.6 

Retail  trade 

117.9 

150.4 

181.1 

218.8 

Building  materials,  farm  equipment 

5.8 

6.0 

. 6.4 

6.8 

Variety  ,s  tores 

4.4 

4.4 

4.9 

5.5 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

13.7 

23*1 

28.9 

38.4 

Food  s tores 

23.6 

29.8 

36.8 

44 .4 

' Gasoline  service  stations- 
Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 

6.9 

8.5 

9.6 

11.0 

dealers 

7*6 

9.3 

10.5 

12.6 

Apparel  and  accessories 

10.4 

11.3 

13.1 

16*1 

Furniture,  homefurnishlngs 

6*4 

7.8 

9.0 

— 20^2 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

22*7 

29.4 

36*8 

45*1 

Drug  and  proprietary  stores 

“3.9 

4.4 

5.0 

5*5 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

12.5 

16.4 

20.1 

23*2 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

24.0 

31.7 

41*4 

50*7 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

7.1 

10.8 

15.2 

18.7 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

Insurance 

6.5 

8.7 

U.l 

13.0 

Real  estate 

9*6 

11.5 

■r 

14.3 

18.2 

Services .. 

183.4 

235.8 

'309.4 

371.2 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 

6.7 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

Laundries 

6,4 

8.4 

10.9 

12.6 

Other  personal  services 

10.2 

11.8 

13*9 

15.4 

Advertising 

0*5 

0.8 

1*0 

1.2 

Other  business  services 

9.4 

20.1 

.30*7 

39*2 

Automobile  repair  services  and  garages 

3*5 

5.6 

7.8 

9*3 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

3.8 

4.7 

6*4 

8.0 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

2.2 

2.8 

4*1 

5*1 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

6*4 

8.8 

11*4 

14.0 

Hospitals 

24.2 

27.4 

35.8 

45*0 

Other  medical  and  health  services 

15*2 

20.3 

28.7 

35  ;i 

Legal  services 

6.7 

7.2 

9.6 

10.8 

Educational  services  and  museums 
Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

47*8 

62.7 

80*0 

92.9 

1 (incl.  welfare  and  religious  groups) 

6*5 

7*2 

8.5 

9*8 

Continued 
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Table  3-C  (cont'd) 


Industry 

! i960 

* * 

1965  ; 

* 

1970 

; 1975 

+ 

Services  (cont'd) 

* 

Engineering  and  architectural 

+ 

-a 

* services 

3.7 

5.3 

7.6 

9.5 

Accounting,  auditing  and  bookkeeping 

1,9 

2.3 

3.0 

3.6 

„ Miscellaneous  professional  services 

0.9 

5.6 

9,0 

14.1 

Private  household  workers  — ■ 

27.4 

30.6 

36.0 

41.4 

Public  administration 

19.3 

26,4 

40.1 

55.9 

Postal  service 

6.0 

6.2 

6.9 

7.9 

Other  federal 

0.9 

1.9 

2.5 

2.5  , 

State 

1.7 

3.1 

3.9 

4.5 

Local 

10.7 

4 

15.2 

26.  S 

41.0 

For  footnote  see  page  10. 
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Table  3-D.  RECONCILIATION  OF  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  AND  NUMBER  OF  JOBS, 
ESTIMATED  i960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  NASSAU- SUFFOLK  AREA 

(in  thousands) 


■ ■. 

w 

* 

* 

* 

i960 

: 1965  ; 

* * 

1970 

1975 

m 

I,  Nonins titut Iona I civilian  population,  14  and  oirer  (table  3-A) 

1,294 

1,505 

1,785 

2,051 

II.  Civilian  labor  force,  14  and  over  (table  3-A)  ; 

743 

865 

1,053 

1,224 

A.  Resident  employed 

715 

825  , 

1,011 

1,175 

B„  Unemployed 

28 

40  . 

42 

49 

T 

I.  Rate  of  unemployment  (percent) 

3.8 

4.6 

4 .u 

4.0 

III.  Total  number  of  jobs  (table  3-C) 

587 

718 

908 

1,081 

Nonagricu  lturaf  jobs 

580 

713  * 

904 

1,077 

^ 1„  Wage  ant  salary  workers  (table  3-B) 

449 

566 

725 

874 

2.  Self  employed  and  unpaid  family  workers,  and  domestics 

131 

147 

179 

203 

B,  Agricultural  jobs 

7 

5 

4 

4 

IV.  Difference  between  IIA  and  111 

- 128 

•fl 

-107 

-103 

-94 

* 

A.  Net  number  of  commuters  into  area 

-149 

-133 

-133 

-128- 

B.  Multiple  jobholders,  minus  persons  with  a job  but  not  being 

21 

26 

30 

34 

paid  (a) 

% 

a.  , Persons  with  a job  but  not  on  the  payroll  during  the  week  because  they  were  sick,  on  vacation,  or  on 
strike  are  counted  among  the  resident  employed  (II-A)  but  not  among  the  wage  and  salary  workers  (III- A.  I). 


Table  3E.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  ESTIMATED  i960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  NASSAU-S  UFFOLK  AREA 

(in  thousands) 


*■ 

Occupation  * 

« 

1960  ' 

■ 

1965  ; 

■f 

« 

1970 

I 1975 
* 

All  occupations 

587.5 

717.8 

908.2* 

1,081.0 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
workers 

105.3 

129.8 

162.3 

192.3 

Engineers,  .tecnnical 

12.6 

14.0 

18.1 

21.8 

Engineers,  aeronautical 

1.1 

1.3 

1*5 

1.7 

Engineers,  chemical 

: 0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Engineers , -civi  1 

1*2 

1.5 

2.1 

2.7 

Engineers,  electrical 

6.2 

6.6 

8.6 

10;2 

Engineers,  industrial 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Engineers,  mechanical 

3.4 

3.8 

4.9 

6.a 

Engineers,  metallurgical 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Engineers , mining 

- 

* 

- 

- 

Other  engineers^  technical 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Natural  scientists 

1.4'-'  . 

2.1 

2.9 

3.6 

Che  mis  ts  . 

0.4 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

Agricultural  scientists 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Biological  scientists 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Geologists  and  geophysicists 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mathematicians 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Physicists 

0.6 

0.8  . 

1.2 

1.5 

Other  natural  scientists,  n.e.c. 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Technical  workers  and  specialists 
(exc.  medical  and  dental) 

21.4 

25.6 

31.8 

37.7 

Draftsmen 

2.5 

3.0 

3.9 

4.8 

Structural  design  technicians  and 
related  specialists 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering  ■■■ 
technicians 

9.8 

11.5 

14.4 

17.0 

'Mathematics  technicians 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6  % 

Physical  science  technicians 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

Industrial  engineering  technicians 

1.2 

1.5 

1.8 

2.0 

Civil  engineering  and  construction 
technicians 

1.4 

1.9 

2.6 

3.2 

. Sales  and  service  technicians 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

Technical  writing  and  illustration 
technicians 

6.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

Safety  and  sanitation  inspectors  and 
related  specialists 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Product  testing  and  inspection 
specialists 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

2.6 

Continued 
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Table  38  (cont'd) 


Occupation 


i960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


Pfofessional,  technical  and  kindred 
wkrs.  (cont'd) 

Data  process  ini',  systems  analysis 


and  programming  specialists 
Airway  tower  specialists  and  flight 

0.3 

0.5 

o.t; 

1.0 

dispatchers 

broadcasting,  motion  picture  and 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.2 

'recording  studio  specialists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0 . 1 

Radio  operators 

0.6 

0.3 

1.0 

1.2 

P-b 

Medical  ahd  other  health  workers 

17.4 

21.0 

26,5 

31.7 

Den  tis  ts 

2.5 

2.8 

3.3 

3.7 

Dietitians  and  nutritionists 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Nurses,  profess ion a i and  student 

6.7 

7.3 

9.7 

11.4 

Optometrists 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Osteopaths 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Pharmacists 

1.1 

1.3 

1.5 

1.7 

physicians  and  surgeons 

3.5 

4.4 

5.7 

6.8 

Psychologists  *’ 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

Teciiniciaiis,  medical  and  dental 

1*8 

2*5 

3.4 

4.5 

Veterinarians 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Chiropractors  and  therapists 

0.8 

1,0 

1.4 

1.7 

Te acne ts 

23.6 

30.0 

1 34.3 

3§.2 

Teachers , elementary 

12.7 

15.2 

1 16.2 

16.9 

*■  Teachers,  secondary 

7,8 

10.0 

12.2 

13.9 

Teachers,  college 

1.3 

2.0 

2.6 

3.5 

Teachers,  other 

2.0 

2.3 

3.3 

. 3.9 

Social  scientists 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

Economists  % 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

Other  social  scientists 

- 

— 

- 

- 

Other  professional,  technical  and 

kindred  workers1 

28.2 

36.4 

47.8 

58.2 

Accountants  and  auditors 

4.8 

5.7 

7.2 

8.2 

Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

Architects 

Artists,  musicians,  authors, 

0.5 

0*6 

0.6 

0.7 

1 

athletes,  and  entertainers 

5.6 

8.1 

11.1 

13.1 

Clergymen 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Designers,  except  design  draftsmen 

0.8 

1.1 

1.4 

1.8 

Reporters  and  editors 

1.1 

1.4 

1.6 

1.8 

Lawyers  and  judges 

4.3 

4.6 

5*5 

6.3 

Librarians 

1.0 

1.2 

1.5 

1.9 

Personnel  and  labor  relations  workers 

0.8 

1.0 

1.3 

1.8 

29*3 


'*  A 
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Tabic  J t (cant'd) 


Occupation  * 

* 

1960  ; 

*■ 

1965 

! 1970 

* 

; 1975 

* 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 

* 

■ 

ukrs.  (cant'd) 

Photographers 

Social,  welfare  and  recreation 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

workers 

Professional  and  te clinical 

0.9 

1.2 

2.0 

2.9 

workers,  n.e.c. 

5.7 

8.6 

12 .5 

16.4 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

64.1 

75.7 

95.9 

111.6 

Conductors,  railroad 

0.7 

1.0 

1.3 

M 

Credit  men 

0.7 

1.1 

1.4 

1.9 

Ship  officers 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

Postmasters  and  assistants 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Purchasing  agents 

2.1 

2.6 

3.6 

4.2 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors,  n.e.c. 

59.6 

69. 8 

86.6 

103.1 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

* 

90.1 

119,7 

161.3 

197.1 

Stenas,  typists  and  secretaries 

24.(1 

31.4 

41.7 

51.6 

Office  machine  operators 

3.0 

4.7 

7.7 

l 

10.8 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

63.1 

83.6 

111.9 

134.7 

Accounting  clerks 

3.1 

3.7 

4.8 

6.0 

bookkeepers,  hand 

e.3 

10.0 

11.8 

13.1 

dank  tellers 

1.4 

2.0 

3.0 

' 3.7 

Cashiers  x 

7.2 

10.7 

14.9 

19.4 

Mail  carriers 

3.1 

3.4 

3.9 

4.9 

Postal  clerks 

2.6  ■ 

2.8 

3.0 

3.1 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

2.4 

2.9 

3.3 

3.6 

Telephone  operators 

3.6 

4.0 

uJ 

.5*3 

Clerical  and  kindred  wkrs.,  n.e%c. 

31.2 

44.1 

62.4 

75.4 

Sales  workers 

43. e 

56.6 

69.2 

61.8 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 

2.6 

3.4 

4.1 

4.9 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 

1.3 

1.6 

2.1 

2.6 

Other  sales  workers^  n.e.c. 

39.9 

51.6 

63.0 

74.3 

Craftsmen*  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

95.7 

112.3 

136-0 

161.8 

* 

Construction  craftsmen 

30. e 

33.3 

36.6 

43.7 

Carpenters 

10.0 

10.3 

11.7 

12.4 

Btickmasons , stone  tile  setters 

2.7 

2.6 

3.2 

3.5 

Cement  and  concrete  finishers 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

Electricians 

4.3 

5.0 

6.0 

. 7.1 

Excavating,  grading  machine  oprs. 

1.7 

1.6 

2.3 

3.0 

Painters  and  paperhangers 

5.2 

5.5 

6.3 

6.9 

Plasterers 

0.6 

0.7 

0,6 

0*9 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters  ^ 

•4.6 

5.3 

6.3 

7.3 

Hoofers  and  slaters  300 

0.7 

0.9 

0*9 

1*0 

Structural  metalworkers 

0.6 

0*7 

0.8 

, 1.2 

Continued 
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Tabltj  3K  (Cont-’tj) 


A 

Occupation  . 

1960 

j 1965 

■m 

I 1970 
* 

j 1975 
* 

Craftsmen , foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(coat'd) 

’ 

Foremen,  n.e.c. 

10.2' 

',  12.3 

16.4 

19,5 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

Skilled  machining  workers  (incl. 

12.0 

12 

12.6 

.rf 

13.4 

’ machinists) 

6.7 

6.7 

> • 7 .0 

7..  3 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  hammermen 

0.1 

0.1 

\ -i- 

- 

Boilermakers 

0.1 

0.1 

* 10.1 

0.2 

heat  treaters,  annealers,  tempers 

0.1 

0.1 

/ 0.1 

0.1 

Millwrights 

0.2 

* 0.3 

0.3 

0,  ) 

Molders,  metal  (exc.  coremakers) 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1  , 

Patternmakers  ,motal  and  wood 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0,7 

Rollers  and  roll  hands 

- 

J ^ 

j ‘ 

1 

Hi 

Sheet  metal  workers 

1.0 

1.0 

‘ 1-1 

1.3 

■ Toolmakers,  diemakers,  setters 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

Llectroplaters 

0.1 

0.1 

1*  ‘ 0.1 

0.1 

Assemblers,  metalwork,  Class  A 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

ir  1 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

4.1 

5.1 

5.9 

6.9 

Compositors  and  typesetters 

1.8 

1.9  1 

. 2,6. 

■ * 

' 0.1* 

Klee tro typers  and  etereotypers 

0.2 

0.2 

0,1 

Engravers,  except  photoengravers 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

L 0.4 

Photoengravers  and  lithographers 

0.9 

1.5 

2.0 

2,5 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers 
Transportation  and  public  utility 

0.9 

* 

1.2 

1.4 

1.8  , 

craftsmen 

3.7 

■r 

4.4* 

5.3 

5,9 

Linemen  and  servicedten 

3.2 

3,7 

4.3 

4.8 

Locomotive  engineers 

0.4 

, 0.6 

0.9 

1,0 

Locomotive  firemen 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

23.9 

31,6 

42,4 

53.1 

Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen 

1.8 

1.7 

1,7 

1.7 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics 

6.1 

8,4 

10.5 

12.7 

Office  machine  mechanics 

0.5 

0.6 

1.2 

1,5 

Radio  and  TV  mechanics 

1.6 

2,0 

2.7 

i 

3,2 

Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics 

0.1 

6.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

13.8 

16.6 

26,1 

33.8 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

11.0 

13,4 

16.8 

19.3 

Bakers 

1.0 

1,1 

1,3 

1,4 

Cabinetmakers 

0.8 

0,9 

1.2 

1.3 

Cranemen*-  derrickmen,  hoistmen 

0.7 

0,9 

1.1 

1.3 

Glaziers 

0.2 

0.2 

0,4 

0.5 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 

0.5 

0.7 

l.n 

1 1,1 

Millers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Opticians  and  lens-  grinders 

0.3 

0,3 

0.4 

0,4 

Stationary  engineers 

2.3 

2.6 

3.0 

3,4 

EMC  : 
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Table  3K,  (Cont'd) 


■ 

Occupation  j 

■ 

1960  ; 

p- 

1965 

1970  : 

■ 

1975 

Craftsmen*  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(cotit  ’d) 

Inspectors,  other  than  metalworking 

0,6 

0,8 

1,1 

1,4 

Upholsterers 

0,6 

0.9 

1,1 

1,2 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers,  n,e,c. 

4,0 

5,0 

6,2 

7,3 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

83,8 

101,8 

124,8 

145,9 

Selected  transportation  and  utility 
operators 

21,2 

25,9 

33,4 

* 

■f 

39.9 

Drivers:  bus,  truck,  tractor 

12,1 

14,8 

19,8 

23,8 

Deliverymen,  routemen*  cab  drivers 

7,8 

9,6 

11,9 

14,3 

Brakemen  and  switchmen, railroad 

0,5 

0,6 

0,8 

0,9 

Power  station  operators 

0,3 

0,4 

0,4 

0,4 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 

0,5 

0,5 

0,5 

0,5 

Asbestci  and  insulation  workers 

0,2 

0.2 

0,3 

0,3 

Semiskilled  metal  working  occupations 

11,2 

11,7 

12,5 

12,9 

Furnace men,  smelters,  pour ers , and 
heaters 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

Welders  and  flame  cutters 

1,7 

2,0 

2,5 

2.8 

Electroplater  helpers 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

Machine  tool  operator s, Class  8 

2,4 

2,4 

2,3 

2,2 

Assemblers,  metalworking.  Class  B 

4,8 

5,3 

5,5 

Inspectors,  metalworking.  Class  B 

2,1 

2.6' 

2,2 

2,2 

Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles 
and  apparel 

3,7 

4,6 

5,7 

6,4 

Kin t ter s,  loopers  and  toppers 

0,2 

0,2 

0,3  ■ 

0,3 

Weavers  and  spinners,  textile 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

Sewers  and  stitchers  mfg. 

3,4 

4,3 

5.3 

6,0 

Other  operating  and  kindred  wc  ;kers 

47,5 

59.4 

72,9 

86,4 

Attendants,  auto  service  and  parking 

1,8 

2.1 

2,9 

4,0 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

3,4 

4,3 

5,2 

5,9 

Meat  cutters  , except  moat- packing 

3,0 

3,9 

5,0 

5,9 

Mine  operatives  and  laborers,  n,e,c. 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

Other  operatives,  n,e,c. 

39,2 

49.0 

59,7 

70,5 

Service  workers 

81,3 

97,0 

* 

128,6 

158,7 

Private  household  workers 

23,8' 

26,1 

31,1 

35,8 

Protective  service  workers 

7,6 

9,8 

15,9 

23,3 

Fireman,  fire  protection 

1,4 

1.8 

2,9 

4,3 

Guards  and  watchmen 

2.8 

3.7 

5.4 

7.6 

Policemen,  marshalls,  sheriffs 

3.4 

4,3 

7.6 

11.4 

303 
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Table  3E  (Cont'd) \ 


*■ 

Occupation  * 

* 

1960  ; 

* 

1965  l 
* 

19  V0 

Service  workers  (cont'd) 

Walters,  cooks  and  bartenders 

16*3 

20,7. 

27.5 

33*5 

Bartenders 

1*4 

1*7 

2*2 

2*7 

Cooks,  except  private  household 

5*3 

6*5 

8.2 

9*8 

Counter  and  fountain  workers 

2*8 

4*0 

5*9 

7*2 

Walters  and  waitresses 

6*8 

8*5 

11*2 

13*8 

Other  service  workers 

33*6  . 

40*4 

54*1 

66*1 

Airline  stewards  and  stewardesses 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Attendants,  hospital  and  other  Inst* 

10*3 

13*4 

18.9 

24*0 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

1*2 

1*7 

2*2 

2*7 

Janitors  and  sextons 

4*4 

5*3 

6+0 

6*7 

Nurses,  practical 

1*4 

1*8 

2.5 

3*3 

Other  service  workers,  n*e*c* 

16*3 

18*2 

24*5 

29*4 

Fanners  and  farm  laborers 

9*2 

8.0 

7*3 

7*2 

laborers » except  farm  and  nine 

14*2 

16*9 

20*8 

24*6  1 

f 


I 


% 


1 
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Table  3-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS , BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION , NASSAU -SUFFOLK  AREA 

l,  ESTIMATED  i960 
(in  thousands  * 


Occupation 

All 

industries 

: Agr- 
iculture 

: (*> 

Con- 

struc- 

tion 

Menu- 
fac  tur- 
infi(b) 

: Trans-: 
: porta-: 
: tion(c) : 

Trade 

'Finance 

; (a) 

: Public 

Services:  admini- 
stration 

All  oc  cupa  ti on& 

587.5 

11.6 

51.7 

131.0 

27.1 

139.4 

24.0 

183.4 

19.3 

Professional , technical > and  kindred  wkrs 

. 105.3 

0.5 

2.4 

27.3 

3.1 

4.3 

1.5 

63.6 

2.6 

Engineers,  technical 

12.6 

l.l 

9.6 

0.3 

0.3 

- 

l.l 

0.2 

Natural  scientists 

1.4 

- 

- 

0.4 

0.3 

■h 

0.7 

-w- 

Technicians!  exc . medical  and  dental 

21.4 

- 

0.8 

13.9 

1.4 

O.S 

- 

3.3 

1.2 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

*17.4 

0.2 

- 

0.1 

- 

l.l 

16.0 

■W 

Teachers 

23.8 

- 

-d r 

0 1 

- 

0. 1 

- 

23.5 

0.1 

Social  scientists 

0.5 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

O.t 

O.t 

o.-i 

o.l 

Other  prof. , tech.,  and  kindred  wkrs. 

28.2 

0.3 

0.5 

3.1 

1.4 

1.6 

■ 1.4 

18.9 

1.0 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

64.  i 

0.2 

6.7 

8.9 

1.8 

30.2 

5.7 

8.8 

1.8 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

90.1 

0.3 

2.6 

13.9 

6.5 

24.1 

10. 1 

25.4 

7.2 

Ct3  Stenosj  typists  and  secretaries 

24.0 

0.1 

0.8 

3.7 

0.9 

4.6 

2.1 

11. 0 

0.8 

Q Or f ice  machine  operaiors 

3.0 

- 

0.8 

0.3 

0.9 

0.4 

0.5 

0.1 

jffc  Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

63.1 

0.2 

l.S 

9.4 

5.3 

18.6 

7.6 

13.9 

6.3 

Sales  workers 

43.8 

0.2 

0.3 

5.9 

0.2 

31.0 

4.3 

1.9 

- 

Craftsmen!  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

95.7 

0.2 

30.0 

33.7 

6.7 

12.4 

0.7 

11.0 

1.0 

Construction  craftsmen 

30.8 

- 

24.8 

2.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.2 

1.7 

0.1 

Foremen,  n.e,c. 

10.2 

0.1 

1.4 

4.4 

1,3 

' 2.6 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

- Metalworking  craftsmen,  exc  mechanics 

12.0 

- 

0.6 

11.3 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

Printing  trades  craftsmen  . 

4.1 

- 

- 

3.8 

- 

0. 1 

- 

0.2 

Transp,  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

3.7 

- 

0.2 

0.1 

3.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

23.9 

0.1 

2.0 

7.5 

0.8 

6.1 

0.3 

6.4 

0,7 

Other  crafts  an  and  kindred  workers 

11.0 

- 

1.0 

3.9 

0.6 

2.9 

0.1 

2.4 

0.1 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

83.8 

0.6 

4.2 

39.5 

7.2 

16.8 

O.l 

15.1 

0.3 

Selected  transp.  and  pub,  util,  oprs. 

21.2 

0.4 

2.2 

2,1 

6.5 

8.8 

- 

1.0 

0.2 

Semiskilled  me  tel -working  occup. 

11.2 

0.4 

10. 1 

0. 1 

0. 1 

- 

0.5 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations  (e) 

3.7 

- 

3.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

47.7 

0.2 

1.6 

23.6 

0.6 

7.9 

0.1 

13,6 

o.l 

Service  workers 

81.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.9 

0.2 

16.0 

0.7 

57.0 

6.1 

Private  household  workers 

23.8 

' 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

23.8 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

7.  6 

- 

0.1 

0.4 

0,1 

0.1 

0.2 

1.  2 

5.5 

(falters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

16.3 

0.2 

0. 1 

0.1 

- 

10.3 

VP 

5.6 

-V- 

Other  service  workers 

33.6 

* 

- 

0.4 

0.1 

5.6 

0,5 

26.4 

0.6 

.Laborers,  exc.  farm  and  mine 

14.2 

0.2 

5.3 

0.9 

1,4 

4 . 6 

0.9 

0.6 

0.3 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

9.2 

,9.2 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

-4 
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Table  3-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS , BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION , NASSAU- SUFFOLK  AREA 

2 . ESTIMATED  1965 
(in  thousands) 


' 

\ Occupation 

^ ;;  L 

All 

industries 

: Agri-  : 
: culture: 
: (a)  : 

Con- 

struc- 

tion 

: Manu- 
: factur- 
: ig  (b) 

: Trans-  : 
:porta-  : 
: tlon(c)  i 

Trade 

.Finance 

! 

Servi ces 

: Public 
■ admini- 
stration 

.All  accretions 

717.8 

9.7 

56*7 

i4l.8 

33.1 

182.6 

31.7 

235.8 

26*4 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

129*8 

0*3 

2*6 

29*5* 

3*9 

5.8 

2*1 

81.6 

3.8 

Engineers , technical 

14*0 

- 

1.3 

9.8 

0.3 

0*4 

- 

1.9 

0.3 

Natural  scientists 

2.1 

- 

- 

0.4 

- 

0*5 

- 

1.2 

- 

Technicians,  exc.  medical  and  dental 

25.6 

- 

0*9. 

15.8 

2.2 

1.0 

- 

4.1 

1*6 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

21*0 

0*1 

- 

0**1 

- 

1.2 

- 

19.6 

- 

Teachers 

30.0* 

- 

0*1 

- 

0.2 

- 

29.5 

0*2 

Soi  i scientists 

0*7 

- 

- 

0*1 

- 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0. 1 

Other  prof*,  tech*,  and  kindred  workers 

36.4 

0.2 

0*6 

5*2 

1*4 

2.3 

1*9 

25.2 

1*6 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

75*7 

0.2 

7.0 

9*2 

2*2 

35.2 

7*7 

11.4 

2*8 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

119*7 

0.3 

3.1 

14.3 

7.6 

35.0 

„ 13.4 

36.9 

9.1 

Stdno's,  typists,  and  secretaries 

31.4 

0.1 

1.0 

4.0 

1*2 

6.2 

2.7 

15.1 

1*1 

Office  machine  operate  rs 

■’  4*7 

- 

- 

1*0 

0*4 

1.6 

0*7 

0.8 

0*2 

Other  clerical  and  ki  ^dred  workers 

83.6 

0*2 

2.  i 

9*3 

6.0 

27.2 

10. 0 

21.0 

7.3 

Sales  workers  * 

56.6 

0*2 

0.3 

6*7 

0.3 

40.8 

5.4 

2.9 

- 

Ciaftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  * >rker<? 

112.3 

0*2 

32.2 

35*9 

8*2 

17.6 

0*9 

15.8 

1.5 

Coat  true  t ion  craftsmen 

33*3 

- 

26.2 

2*9 

0.7 

0*8 

0.2 

2*4 

0*1 

Foremen,  n*e.c* 

12*3 

0.1 

1.5 

4*7 

1.4 

3.9 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  exc*  mechanics  * 

12*2 

- 

0.6 

11*4 

- 

o*r 

- 

‘ 0.1 

- 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

5*1 

- 

- 

4*6 

- 

0*2 

' 

0.3 

- 

Transp*  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

4.4 

- 

0.2 

0*1 

- * 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

31*6 

0.1 

2.5 

8*2 

1.3 

8.5 

0.5 

9.4 

1.1 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

13.4 

■ - 

1.2 

4.0 

0*7 

4.1 

0*1 

3.2 

0,1 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

101.8 

0.3 

5.1 

* 44.5 

8.9 

22.3 

0.2 

19,9 

0.6 

-'Selected  transp.  and  pub*  uti? . oprs. 

25.9 

0*2 

2.4 

2*2 

8.1 

11.1 

0,1* 

1,5 

0.3 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

11.7 

- 

0.6 

10*3 

0.1 

0. 1 

' - 

0.6 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

4*.  6 

- 

- 

4.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

59.6 

0*1 

2.1 

27*4 

0*7 

11*1 

*0.1 

17,8 

0*3 

Service  workers 

97-0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.8 

. 0*2 

20*3 

1.0 

66.2 

8.2 

Private  household  workers 

26*1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-' 

- 

26.1 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

9.8 

- 

0.1 

0*4 

0.1 

0. 1 

t)*3 

1.7 

7.1 

Waiters,  cooks,  ant}  bartenders 

. 20*7 

0.1 

'0.1 

0. 1 

- 

13*5 

- 

6.9 

- 

Other  service  workers  > 

40*4 

- 

- 

0.3 

0.1 

6.7 

J 0.7 

31.5 

1*1 

Laborers,  except' farm  and  mine 

16*9 

0.1 

6.0 

0.9 

l.S 

5.6 

1.0 

1.1 

0.4 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

+ 

8.0 

8*0 

+ 

6 

>3 

CD 
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Table  3-F,  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS*  BY  INDUSTflY  DIVISION*  NASSAU- SUFFOLK  AREA 

+ 

3,  PROJECTED  1975 
(in  thousands) 


Occupation 

: All 

+ 

[industries 

■ 

: Agri-  i 
: cnl ture \ 
: (a)  : 

Con- 

struc- 

tion 

i Manu- 

tfactur- 

iinx(b) 

rTrans-  : 
: porta-  i 
: tinn(c) : 

Trade 

' Finance 

! (d) 

Services 

: Public 
: admini- 
stration 

All  occupations 

1 iOSI^CL 

8,9 

84.3 

187,8 

51.7 

270.5 

50,7 

371,2 

55,9 

Professional*  technical*  and  kindred  workers 

192,3 

0,3 

4,8 

40.7 

5,8 

8,5 

3,2 

121.9  ' 

7.1 

* 

Engineers*  technical 

21,8 

* 

2.0 

13.3 

0,7 

0.6 

- 

4,5 

0.7 

Natural  scientists 

3.6 

- 

- 

0.6 

- 

0,8 

2.2 

- 

. 

Technini'ans*  exc,  raedical^ndT  dental 

37,7 

t.  9 

21.4 

2,8 

1.4 

0,1 

7.1 

3,0 

Ned  leal  and  other  he^tn  workers 

31.7 

} 0,1 

- 

0,2 

- 

1,6 

- 

29.6 

- 

Teachers 

38.2 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

0,3 

- 

37.6 

0.2 

Social  scientists 

l.l 

- 

- 

0,2 

- 

0.3 

0.2 

0,3 

0.1 

Other  pro^l"  tech*  * and  kindred  workers 

58.2 

0.2 

0,9 

4,9 

2,3 

3,5 

2,9 

40,4 

3,1 

Managers*'Of ficials*  and  proprietors 

111.6 

0,1 

11,7 

12,3 

2.9 

47,2 

13,1 

18.0 

6,3 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

197,1 

0.2 

4 . 9 

20,0 

10,9 

56.6 

21.2 

67,2 

16,1 

Stenos*  typists*  and  secretaries 

51.6 

0.1 

1.6 

6,2 

1.7 

8,6 

4,2 

26,3 

2,9 

Office  machine  operators 

10.8 

- 

- 

2,3 

0,8 

2,8 

2,0 

2,4 

0,5 

car 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

134.7 

0,1 

3.3 

11.  5 

8.4 

45.2 

15.0 

38.5 

12,7 

o 

Sales  workers 

81,8 

0,3 

0.5 

8,8 

0,6 

58,8 

8,1 

4.7 

- 

o 

Craftsmen*  foremen*  and  kindred  workers 

161.8 

0,2 

45.5 

' 45,6 

12.7 

27,4 

1,5 

24.6 

4.3 

, ¥ 

Construction  craftsmen 

43,7 

33,6 

3,6 

1,3 

1,3 

0,5 

3,0 

0,4 

J 

1 Foremen*  n,e,c- 

19.5 

0.1 

3.0 

7,1 

2,2 

5,7 

0.2 

0.7 

0.5 

Vr 

^ * 

Metalworking  craftsmen*  exc,  mechanics 

13,4 

- 

0.9 

12.0 

- 

0.1 

- 

' 0.4 

- 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

6.9 

- 

- 

6,2 

- 

0,3 

- 

0.3 

0.1 

Tranep.  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

5.9 

- 

0,4 

0.1 

5.4 

H 

*- 

- 

Mechanics  and'  repairmen 

53.1 

o.i 

5.3 

11,7 

2,4 

14.1 

0.7 

15.7 

3.  L 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

19,3 

- ■ 

2,3 

4,9 

1.4 

5,9 

0.1 

4,5 

0.2 

Operatives  and  kindred  worker's 

145.9 

0,4 

9.0 

58,0 

15,5 

32,6 

0,1 

29,0 

1.3 

Selected  tranep,  and  pub.  nti^l,  oprs.' 

39,9 

0,2 

4,3 

2.5 

13.8 

16.1 

0.1 

2.2 

0,7 

Semi skilled  metalworking  occupations 

12.9 

- 

0.8 

10,9 

0.2 

0.1 

- 

0.8 

0. 1 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

6,4 

- 

- 

6,4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers  * 

86,7 

0.2 

3,9 

38.2 

1.5 

16.4 

- 

26,0 

0.5 

Service  workers 

158.7 

0.1 

0,3 

1.0 

0.4 

31,7 

1.9 

103.0 

20.3 

Private  household  workers 

35,8 

- 

** 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35,8 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

23.3 

- 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

. 0-4 

2.5 

19.  5 

Waiters*  cooks*  and  bartenders 

33.5 

0.1 

o,2 

- 

21.5 

0.1 

11,5 

Other  service  workers  i 

66.1 

- 

0,4 

0,2 

10,1 

1,4 

53.2 

0.8 

Laborers*  except  farm  and  mine 

24,6 

0.1 

7.6 

1,4 

2.9 

7,7 

1,6 

2,8 

0.  5 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

7.2 

7.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 
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Table  3G,  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS  TO  BE  FILLED  IN  THE  NASS AU-SUFFOLK‘n AREA*  1965-1975 

(in  thousands)  * 


9 


Occupation 


AIL  occupations 

Professional * technical,  and  kindred  workers 

Engineers , technical 
Engineers,  aeronautical 
, Engineers , chemical 
Engineers,  civil 
Engineers.,  electrical 
Engineers,  industrial 
Engineers,  mechanical 
Engineers. ^metallurgical 
Englne^r^  mining  1 
Other  engineers,  technical 
Natural  scientists 
Chemists  ( 

Agricultural  acientists 
Biological  scientists 
Geologists  and  geophyicists 
Mathematicians 
Physicists  \ 

Other  natural  ’scientists,  n.e*c* 

Technical  workers  (esccl.  medical  and  dental) 
Draftsmen  < 

Structural  design  technicians  and 
related  specialists 
Electro  and  mechanical  engineering 
technicians. 

Mathematics  technicians 
Physical  science  .technicians 
Industrial 'engineering  technicians 


Jobs 

to  be  filled  1965- 

1975 

Jobs- resulting  from: 

1965 

'Total 

Industrial 

change 

: Deaths  and 

: retirements 

Number  * 

Percent 

Number 

; Percent 

1 

' Number  ' 

Percent 

a 

■f 

of  1965 

“ 

: of  1965 

* « 

» * 

of  1965 

717.8 

566.4 

79 

363.2 

51 

203.2 

28 

129.8 

92*9 

72 

62.5 

48  * 

30.4 

23 

¥ 

14.0 

10.0 

71 

7-8 

56 

2*2 

16 

1*3 

0.5 

38 

0.4 

31 

0.1 

8 

0.2 

0.1 

50 

0*1 

50 

- 

- 

1.5 

1*6 

107 

1*2 

80 

0*4 

Zl 

6.6 

4*6 

70 

3-6 

55 

1*0 

15 

0-3 

0*1 

33 

0*1 

33 

- 

- 

3.8 

2*9 

76 

2*2 

58 

0.7 

' 18 

0*2 

0.1 

50 

0*1 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0*1 

0*1 

100 

0*1 

100 

- 

- 

2.1 

1.8 

'86 

1*5 

71 

0.3 

14 

0.7 

0.6 

86 

0*5 

71 

0*1 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- * 

- 

0*2 

0.2 

100 

0*1 

50 

0*1 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

» 

- 

0.2 

0*3 

150 

0.2 

. 100 

0.1 

50 

0.8 

^ 0.7' 

88 

0.7 

88 

- 

- 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25.6 

14*8 

58 

12.1 

47 

2.7 

11 

3.0 

2.2 

73  ’ 

1*8 

60 

.0*4 

13 

0.6 

0*5 

83 

0*4 

67 

0.1 

17 

11.5 

6*2 

54 

5*5 

48 

0.7 

6 

0.5 

0*2 

40 

0.1 

20 

0.1 

20 

0.6 

0*4 

67 

0*3 

50 

0*1 

17 

1*5 

0*7 

47 

0*5 

33 

0.2 

¥ 

3 
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Table  3-G.  (cont'd) 


Occupation 

’■  r 

1965 

Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 

: Jobs  resulting  from:  " 

Total  ; Industrial  i Deaths  arid  \ 

; chenga  : retirements 

Number 

s Percent  f . : Percent  : . : Percent 

: of  1965  t Hu,Dber  : of  1965  : >HI*“  : of  I9S5 

Pro fee si one 1 * technical , and  kindred 

/ 

workers  (cont^d) 


Civil  engineering  and  construction 


technicians 

1 + 9 

i+5 

79 

1.3 

68 

1 0.2 

li 

Sales  and  service  technicians 
-■  Technical  writing  and  illustration 

0.4 

0+2 

r 

50 

0.1 

25 

0.1 

* 

25 

technicians 

Safety  and  sanitation  inspectors  and 

0.9 

0.4 

44 

0.3 

33 

r 

. 0.1 

11 

related  specialists 

0.3 

0+2 

67 

0.1 

* 33 

0.1 

33 

Product  testing  and  inspection  specialists 
Data  processing,  systems  analysis  and 

2.3 

0.5 

22 

0.3 

* 13 

W 

0.2 

9 

programming  specialists 
Airway  tomt  specialists  and  flight 

0.5 

0.6 

120 

0.5 

lOO 

0.1 

20 

dispatchers 

Broadcasting*  motion  picture  and 

0.7 

0.6 

86 

0.5 

7i 

0.1 

14 

recording' studio  specialists 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Radio  operators 

" 0.8 

0.6 

75 

0.4 

50 

0.2 

25 

* Medical  and  other  health  workers 

21.0 

17  + 6 

84 

10.7 

51 

6.9 

33 

Dentists 

2.8 

1 + 8 

64 

0.9 

32 

0.9 

32 

^Dietitians  and  nutritionists 

0.3 

0.2 

67 

0.1 

33 

0.1 

33 

Nurses,  professional  and  student 

7.8 

6.6 

85 

3.6 

46 

3.0 

38 

Optometrists 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

0.1 

50 

0.1 

50 

Osteopaths 

'0+1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pharmacists* 

1.3 

0.7 

54 

0.4 

31 

0.3 

23 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

4+4 

3.7 

84 

2.4 

55 

1.3 

30 

Psychologists 

0.5 

0+6 

120 

0.5 

100 

0.1 

20 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 

2.5- 

2.7 

108 

2.0 

80 

0.7 

28 

Veterinarians 

0.1 

- 

- 

i - 

- 

- 

- 

Chiropractors  and  therapists 

1.0 

1.1 

110 

0.7 

70 

0.4 

40 

Teachers 

30.0 

16+9 

56 

8.2 

27 

8.7 

29 

Teachers,  elementary 

15.2 

6+5 

43 

1.7 

11 

4.8 

32 

Teachers,  secondary 

10.0 

6.3 

63 

3.9 

39 

2.4 

24 

Teachers,'  college 

2.0 

2.1 

105 

1.5 

75 

0.6 

30 

Teachers*  other 

2.8 

2.0 

71 

1.1 

39 

0.9 

32 
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Table  3-G.  (cont*d) 


4$ 


■ 

Occupation 

■ 

Jobs 

to  be  filled  1965- 

1975 

: 1965  : 
■ 4 4 

* 4 

■ * 

Total 

: . Jobs  resulting  from: 

: ' Industrial  ' Deaths  and 

: change  ~ : retirements 

4 

Humber  ] 

4 

Percent 
of  JL96S. 

: „ . „ i Percent 

. Humber  . of  1965 

■ ■ 

Number 

4 ■ 

J 4 

Percent 
of  1965 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred 

r 

■fc| 

' 

workers  front’d) 

Social  scientists 

0.7 

0.6 

86 

0.4 

57 

0.2 

29 

Economists 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

0.1 

50 

0.1 

50 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 

0.5 

0.4 

80 

0.3 

60 

0.  1 

20 

Other  social  scientists 

** 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  prof.,  tech.,  and  kindred  workers 

36.4 

31.2 

86 

21*8 

60 

9.4 

26 

Accountants  and  auditors 

5.7 

3.7 

65 

2.5 

44 

1.2 

21 

Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 

0.4 

0.2 

50 

0.2 

50 

- 

- 

Architects 

0.6 

0.3 

50 

0.1 

17 

0.2 

33 

Artists,  musicians,  authors. 

athletes,  and  entertainers 

8.1 

7.0 

86 

5.0 

62 

2.0 

25 

C lergymen 

1.3 

0.4 

31 

- 

- 

0.4 

31 

Designers,  except  design  draftsmen 

1.1 

1.1 

100 

0.7 

64 

0.4 

36 

Reporters  and  editors 

1.4 

0.7 

50 

0.4 

29 

0.3 

21 

Lawyers  and  Judges 

4.6 

2.9 

63 

1.7  * 

37 

1.2 

26 

Librarians 

1 1.2 

1.2 

100 

0.7 

58 

0.5 

42 

Personnel  and  labor  relations  workers 

1.0 

1.1 

110 

0.8 

80 

0.3 

30 

Photographers 

1*2 

0.4 

33 

0.2 

17 

0.2 

17 

Social* welfare, and  recreation  workers 

1.? 

2.2 

183 

1.7 

142 

0.5 

42 

Prof*  and  tech,  workers,  n.^.c. 

8.6 

10.0 

116 

7*8 

91 

2.2 

26 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

75.7 

56.6 

75 

35.9 

47 

20.7 

27 

Conductors,  railroad 

1.0 

0.7 

70 

0.4 

40 

0.3 

30 

Credit  men 

1.1 

1.0 

91 

0.8 

73 

0.2 

18 

Ship  officers 

0*9 

0.2 

22 

- 

- 

0.2 

22 

Postmasters  and  assistants 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Purchasing  agents 

2.8 

2.0 

71 

1.4 

50 

0.6 

21 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors,  n.e.c. 

69.8 

52.7 

76 

33*3 

48 

19.4 

28 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

119.7 

118.8 

99 

77 '.4 

65 

41.4 

35 

Stenos , typists,  and  secretaries 

31.4 

v2.4 

103 

20.2 

64 

12.2 

39 

■-j 
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Table  3-G.  jcont'dl 


Jobs 

to  be  fi 

Llled 

1965- 

1975 

Occupation 

1965 

Total 

Jobs  resulting  from; 

Industrial  : Deaths  and 

\ 

change  ; retirements 

Number 

i Percent' 
: of  1965 

Number 

: Percent 
: -of  1965_ 

4 

Number  ! 

■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers  (cont'd) 
Office  machine  Operators 

4.7 

7.4 

157 

6.1 

130 

1.3 

28 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

83.6 

79.0 

94 

51.1 

61 

27.9 

33 

Accounting  clerks 

3.7 

3.8 

103 

2.3 

62 

1.5 

41 

Bookkeepers , hand 

10.0 

6.4 

64 

3.1 

31 

3.3 

33 

Bank  tellers 

2.0 

2.2 

110 

1.7 

85 

0.5 

' 25 

Cashiers 

10.7 

13.0 

121 

8.7 

81 

4.3 

40 

Hail  carriers 

3.4 

1.9 

56 

1.5 

44  - 
11  \ 

0.4 

12 

Postal  clerks 

2.8 

0.8 

29 

0.3 

0.5 

18 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

2.9 

1.4 

48 

0.9 

31 

0.5 

17 

Telephone  operators 

4.0 

2.7 

68 

1.3 

33 

1.4 

35 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers, n. e,c. 

44.1 

46.8 

106 

31.3 

71 

15.5 

35  T 

Sales  workers 

56.6 

AKO 

2.6 

72 

25.2 

45 

15.8 

28 

-■w 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 

3.4 

76 

1.5 

44 

1.1 

32 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 

1.6 

1.6- 

100 

1.0 

63 

0.6 

38 

Other  sales  workers,  n.e.c. 

51.6 

36.8 

71 

22.7 

44 

14. 1 

27 

Craftsman,  foremen* and  kindred  workers  112.3 

7fl 

66 

49,5 

44 

24.6 

22 

■ 

Cons true t i&fc^cr a f t smen 

33.3 

17.9 

54 

10.4 

31 

7.5 

23 

Carpenters 

10.3 

4.  1 

40 

2.1 

20 

2.0 

19 

Brickmasens,  stone  and  tile  setters 

2.8 

1.4 

50 

0.7 

25 

0.7 

25 

Cement  and  concrete  finishers 

0.3 

0.2 

67 

0.  1 

33 

0.1 

33 

Electricians 

5.0 

3.1 

62 

2.1 

42 

1.0 

20 

Excavating,  grading  machine  operators 

1.8 

1.4 

* 78 

1.2 

67 

0.2 

11 

Painters  and  paper hangers 

5.5 

3.0 

55 

1.4 

25 

1.6 

29 

Plasterers 

0.7 

0.4 

57 

0.2 

29 

0.2 

29 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

5.3 

3.4 

64 

2.0 

38 

1.4 

26 

Roofers  and  slaters 

0.9  . 

0.2 

22 

0.1 

11 

0,1 

11 

Structural  metalworkers 

0.7 

0.7 

100 

0.5 

71 

0.2 

29 

Foremen,  n.e.c. 

12.3 

10.0 

81 

7,2 

a. 

59 

2.8 

23 
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Table  3-C.  (contM) 


p 

V 

Occupation 

Jobs 

to  be  filled  1965-1975 

: 1965 

P 9 P 

* 

Total 

4 

: Jobs  resulting  from: 

: Industrial  : Deaths  and 

: change  : retirements 

Number 

P 

P 

Percent 
of  1965 

: „ * : Percent  : 

Number  - 

: : of  1965  : 

P 

Number  , 

P 

Percent 
of  1965 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

(cont  *d) 

j 

% 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

12,2 

V3-:6  . 

30  ' 

1.2 

10 

2.4 

20 

Ski fled  machining  workers  (inc. 

machinists) 

6 7 

1.9 

28 

0.6 

9 

1.3 

19 

Blacksmiths-*  forgeraen  , hammermen 

0.1 

-0.1 

-100 

-0*1 

-100 

- 

- 

Boi  lermakers^x^ 

0.1 

0.2 

200 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

100 

Heat  treaters,  annealers,  tempers 

0.1 

•V* 

- 

-n 

- 

- 

z'  * 

Millwrights  ' 

0.3 

0.1 

33 

- 

- 

0 . 1 " 

33 

Holders,  metal  (exc.  ooremakers) 

0.1 

•V* 

’ - 

•Pfc 

- 

- 

Pat termakers, metal  and  wood 

0.5 

0.4 

80 

0 . 2 

40 

0,2 

40 

Rollers  and  roll  hands 

■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sheet  metal  workers 

f * 1,0 

0.4 

40 

. 0.3 

. 30 

0, 1 

10 

Toolmakers,  diemafeers,  setters 

1,1 

0.3 

27 

0.1 

9 

0.2 

18 

Electroplaters 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Assemblers,  metalwork,  Class  A 

2.1 

0.4 

19 

- 

- 

0.4 

19 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

5.1 

2.8 

55 

1.8 

35 

1.0 

20 

Compositors  and  typesetters 

* 1.9 

0.7 

37 

0.2  * 

U 

0.5 

26 

Electrotypers  and  stereotypers 

0.2 

-0.1 

-50 

-0.1 

. -50 

- 

- 

Engravers,  except  photoengravers 

0.3 

0.2 

67 

o.i 

.33 

0.1 

33 

Photoengr avers  and  lithographers 

1.5 

1.2 

80 

1.0 

67 

0.2 

13 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers 

1.2 

0,8 

' 67 

0.6 

50 

0.2 

17 

Transportation  and  public  utility  craftsmen  4,4 

2.2 

50 

1.5 

34 

0.7 

16 

Linemen  and  -servicemen 

3,7 

1.6 

43 

1.1 

30 

0.5 

14 

Locomotive  .engineers 

0.6 

0.6 

100 

0.4 

67 

0.2 

33 

Locomotive  firemen 

0.1 

- 

46 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

31.6 

28.8 

91 

21.5 

68 

7.3 

23 

Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen 

1,7 

0.1 

6 

- 

- 

0.1 

6 

Mo^or  vehicle  mechanics 

8,4 

5*6 

67 

4,3^ 

51 

1.3 

" 15 

Office  machine  mechanics 

0.8 

0.8 

100 

0,7 

88 

0.1 

13 

Radio  and  TV  mechanics 

2.0 

1.4 

70 

1.2 

60 

0.2 

10 

Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics 

0.  1 

0.2 

200 

0.1 

100 

0. 1 

100 

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

18.6 

20.7 

* 

111 

15.2 

82 

5,5 

30 
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Table  3“G.  (cont'd) 

: : Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 


Jobs  resulting  from: 


Occupation 

L 

! 1965 

p- 

4 

4 

4 

W 

4 

Total 

Industrial  : 

change  : 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

Number  * 

4 

Percent 
of  1965 

Number 

: Percent  : 
: of  1965  : 

* 

Number  * 
« 

Percent 
of  1965 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers  (cont'd) 

1 

1 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

13.4 

8.8 

66 

5.9 

44 

2.9 

22 

Bakers 

1.1 

0.6 

55 

0.3 

27 

0.3 

27 

Cabinetmakers 

0.9 

0.6 

67 

0.4 

44 

0.2 

22 

Cranemen,  ^rrickmen  end  hoi&tmen 

0.9 

0.6 

67 

0.4 

44 

0.2 

22 

Glaziers 

0.2 

0.3 

150 

0.3 

150 

- 

- 

Jewelers  -and  watchmakers 

0.7 

0.6 

86 

0.4 

57 

0.2 

29 

Killers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■** 

Opticians  and  lens  grinders 

0.3 

0.1 

33 

0.1 

33 

w- 

Stationary  engineers 

2.6 

1.3 

50 

0.8 

31 

0.5 

19 

Inspectors,  other  than  metalworking 

0.8 

0.8 

■ 100 

■ 0. 6 

75 

' 0.2 

25 

Upholsterers 

0.9 

0.5 

56 

0.3 

33 

0.2 

22 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

T, 

5.0 

3.4 

68 

2.3 

46 

1.1 

22 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

101.8 

* 

67.0 

66 

44.1 

43 

22.9 

22 

Selected  transportation  and  utility 

‘ operators 

25.9 

18.5 

71 

14.0 

54 

4.5 

17 

Drivers:  bus,  truck*  tractor 

14.8 

11.6 

78 

9.0 

61 

2.6 

18 

* Deliverymen,  routemen,  cab  drivers 

9.6 

6.2 

65 

4.7 

49 

1.5 

16 

Brakemen  and  switchmen,  railroad 

0.6 

0.5 

83 

0.3 

50 

0.2 

33 

Power  station  operators 

0.4 

0.  1 

25 

- 

- 

0.1 

25 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 

0.5 

0.1 

20 

* ***■ 

- 

0.1 

20 

Asbestos  and  insula  Aon  workers 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

0.1 

50 

0.1 

50 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations  . 

11.7 

3~y 

30 

1.2 

10 

2.3 

20 

Furnacemen,'  smelters,  pourers,  and  heaters 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Velde rs  and  flame  cutters 

2.0 

1.2 

60 

0.8 

40 

0.4 

20 

Electroplater  helpers 

0.1 

-■p 

1 

** 

- i 

- 

- 

Mach*  tool  Qpr.,  metalworking,  Class  B 

2.4 

0.2 

8 

"0.2 

- 8 

0.4 

17 

Assemblers,  metalworking.  Class  B 

5.1 

1.4 

27 

0.4 

8 ‘ 

1*0 

20 

Inspectors,  metalworking,  Class  B 

2.d 

0.7 

35 

0.2 

10 

0.5 

25 

Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles  and 

apparel 

4.6 

3.4 

74 

1.8 

39 

1 .16 

35 

Knitters,  loopers  and  toppers 

0.2 

0.1 

50 

0.1 

50 

- 

Weavers  and  spinners,  textile 

i 

0.1 

o 
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Table  3-G.  (cont’d) 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965* 

1975 

' Occupation 

1965 

> 

Total 

Jobs  resulting  from: 
Industrial.  : Deaths  and 

change  ; retirements 

■ 

*■ 

Humber 

r 

w 

Percent 
of  1965 

„ , : Percent  : 

Number  . o(  196S  . 

■ 

Number 

r 

r 

Percent 
of  1965 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers  (cont’d) 
Sewers  and  stitchers,  mfg. 

4*3 

3.3 

77 

1.7 

40 

1*6 

37 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

59.4 

41.4 

70 

27.0 

45 

14.4 

24 

Attendants,  auto  service  and  parking 

2*1 

2.4 

114 

1.9 

90 

0.5 

24 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers  . 

4*3 

3.1 

72 

1.6 

37 

1.5 

35 

Meat  cutters,  except  meat. packing  f 

3*9 

3.0 

77 

2.0 

51 

1.0 

26 

Mira*  operatives  and  laborers,  n.e.c.  v* 

0.1 

- 

-rf- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives,  n.e.c*  / ^^,49.0 

Service  workers  / ! 97.0 

32*9 

67 

21.5 

44 

11.4 

23 

102.1 

105 

61.7 

64 

40.4 

42 

Private  household  workers 

26*1 

23.6 

90 

9.7 

37 

13*9 

53 

Protective  service  workers 

9.8 

16.9 

172 

13.5 

138 

3.4 

35 

Firemen,  fire  protection 

1.8 

2.8 

156 

2*5 

139 

0.3 

17 

Guards  and  watchmen 

3*7 

6.3 

170 

3.9 

105 

2.4 

65 

Policemen,  marshalls,  sheriffs 

4*3 

7.8 

181 

7.1 

165 

' 0.7 

16 

Halters,  cooks  and  bartenders 

20.7 

19*9 

96 

12 , 8 

62 

7,1 

34 

Bartenders 

1*7 

1.7 

100 

1.0 

59 

0.7 

41 

Cooks,  except  private  household 

6.5 

5.8 

89 

3*3 

51 

2.5 

38 

Counter  and  fountain  workers 

4.0 

* 4.6 

U5 

2.2 

80 

1*4 

35 

Waiters#and  waitresses 

8.5 

7*8 

92 

5.3 

62 

25 

29 

Other  service  workers 

40.4 

41.7 

103 

25.7 

64 

16.0 

40 

Attendants,  hospital  and  ol' her 
institutions 

13.4 

14,5 

v 108 

10*6 

79 

3.9 

29 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

1.7 

1.9 

112 

1.0 

59 

0.9 

S3 

Janitors  and  sextons 

5.3 

3.4 

64 

1*4 

26 

2*0 

38 

Nurses,  practical 

1.8 

2*7 

ISO 

1.5 

83 

1.2 

67 

Other  service  workers,  n.e.c. 

18.2 

19,2 

105 

11*2 

62 

8,0 

44 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

W 

8.0 

1.7- 

21 

* 0.8 

*10 

2,5 

31 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

16.9 

12,2 

72 

7.7 

46 

4.5 

27 

* 
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Table  4-a,  CIVILIAN  NONINSTITUTIQNAL  POPULATION,  14  AND  OVER,  AND  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE, 
ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  WESTCHESTER- ROCKLAND  AREA 

(In  thousands) 


Age  and  sex 

■ 

Civilian  noninstitutional 
populations  14  and  over 

: Civilian  labor  force 

: participation  rates  (a)  ; 

Civilian  labor  force 

1960 

: 1965  ; 

a ■ 

■ t ■ 

1970  : 

■ 

■ 

1975 

; I960 

: 1965  : 

■ 1 
■ 

: 1970  ! 
1 1 

1 1 

: 1975  : 

■ ■ 

■ ■ 

1960 

* 1965  1 

■ ■ 

1 + 

1970  : 

1 1975 

■ 

■ 

Total,  14  and  over 

671 

775 

897 

IsOll 

60.7 

59.7 

60.0 

59.7 

407 

463 

538 

604 

Male,  total 

310 

363 

422 

476 

84.5 

79.9 

78.9 

77.9 

262 

29  QT 

333 

371 

14  - 19 

34 

54 

66 

74 

41.2 

39.3 

39.4 

39.4 

14 

21 

26 

29 

20  - 24 

17 

27 

47 

5? 

88.2 

87.8 

87.2 

87.6 

15 

24 

41 

48 

25  - 34 

53 

42 

43 

71 

98.1 

97.7 

97.7 

97.7 

52 

r 41 

42 

69 

35  - 44 

64 

76 

76 

56 

98.4 

98. t) 

98.5 

98.5 

63 

74 

75 

55 

45  - 54 

62 

68 

81 

95 

98.4 

97.7 

97.5 

97.5 

61 

66 

79 

93 

. 55-64 

47 

55 

61 

68 

$9.4 

89.6 

88.5 

88. 1* 

42 

49 

54 

6G 

65  and  over 

33 

41 

48 

57 

45.5 

36.6 

33.3 

30.5 

15 

15 

16 

17 

Female,  total 

361 

412 

475 

53: 

40.2 

42.0 

43.2 

43.6 

145 

173 

205 

.233 

14  - 19 

38 

53 

64 

71 

34.2 

35.8 

37.5 

38.2 

13 

19 

24 

27 

20  - 24 

25 

33 

48 

56 

60*0 

63.6 

64 . 6 

55.8 

15 

21 

31 

37 

25-34 

63 

57 

63 

87 

33.3 

35.1 

35.1 

35.6 

21 

20 

22 

31 

35  - 44 

72 

82 

SI 

70 

41.7 

43.9 

44.4 

45.6 

30 

36 

36 

32 

45-54 

68 

76 

88 

99 

55.9 

56.8 

57.2 

58.6 

38 

43 

50 

58 

55-64 

5G 

58 

69 

78 

44.0 

48.3 

50.1 

51.8 

22 

28 

35 

40 

65  and  over 

4.- 

53 

62 

74 

13.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

6 

6 

7 

■ 

8 

a.  Civilian  labor  force  as  percent  of  civilian  non institutional  population. 
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TabU  4-B.  NOW  AGRICULTURAL  EMELOYttNT,  BY  INDUSTRY,  ACTUAL  I960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  WESTCHESTER  - ROCKLAND  AREA 

(in  thousands) 


■ 

Industry 

■ 

■ 

1960  : 

# 

■ 

1955(a)  : 

HP 

■ 

1970  : 

■ 

4 

1975 

Total  nouagri cultural  employment 

266.9 

* 

310,9 

372.7 

431.0 

Manufacturing 

77.5 

85.6 

93.5 

108.6 

Durably  Roods 

36.7 

41.8 

51.4 

53.4 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

0,4 

0,3 

0,3 

0,3 

Furniture  aid  fixtures 

0,9 

1.2  . 

1.6 

1.9 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

1.2 

1.4 

1.7 

2.0 

Primary  metal  Industries 

4.0 

4,0 

3.9 

3,8 

Fabricated  .ratal  products  (b) 

4.9 

5.3 

6.3 

7.0 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

7.8 

10,1 

14,5 

17,8 

Electrical  equlnrant  aid  supplies 

8,0 

9,4 

12.0 

13.8 

Transportation  equipment,  instruments 
and  related  products  (c) 

9.5 

10.1 

11.1 

11.8 

Nondurable  goods 

40,8 

43,8 

47.1 

50,2 

Food  and  kindred  products 

8.4 

9,3 

10,4 

11,3 

Tobacco  manufactures 

- 

- 

- 

Textile  mill  products 

1,2 

1,4 

1,6 

1.8 

AppareL  and  other  fabric  products 

7,5 

8,1 

S.5 

8,8 

Paper  and  allied  products 

2.7 

2,5 

2.5 

2.5 

Printing  and  publishing 

6.6 

7.0 

7.4 

7,8 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

8.8 

9,9 

10,5 

12.0 

Petroleum  aid  coal  products 

O.'* 

0,1 

■ 0.1 

0,1 

Rubber  aid  plastics  products,  n,e. c- 

0,7 

1,1 

1,3 

1,5 

Leather  and  leather  products 

0,5 

0,6 

0,8 

1,0 

HLsce  llacieoa5  inarm E act u ring  indu.>;trie.i 
> 

4,2 

3,8 

3,6 

3.4 

Agriculture  <d),  forestry  and  fisheries 

1,6 

1,9 

2,2 

2,5 

Mining 

0.5 

0,4 

0,3 

0,2 

Coitract  construction 

17,5 

18, 6 

21,7 

23,2 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 
utilities 

18,1 

18,7 

20,2 

m 

22,3 

Railroads 

2,8 

1,7 

2,0 

2,4 

Air  transportation 

0,1 

0,2 

0,3 

0,4 

Local  and  interurban  passenger  transportation 

1,8 

2,2 

2,5 

3,0 

Trucking,  warehousing,  and  Water 
transportation 

3,4 

4.0 

4,8 

5.7 

Coo tinned 
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Table  4-B  continued 


■ 

Indus  try  * 

■ 

1960 

‘i  1965(a)  J 

■ v- 

1970  ; 

*■ 

1975 

Transportation,  comnunication  and  public 
utilities  (contfd) 

Pipelines 

* 

Transportation  services 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Comnunication  and  electric,  gas  and 
sanitary  services 

9.9 

10.4 

10.3 

10.4 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

J4.3 

11.6 

66.2 

81*9 

98.8 

Wholesale  trade 

15.5 

19.7 

23.9 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0*8 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products 

0.7 

1.3 

1.9 

2.6 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

0*3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Groceries  and  related  products 

1.6 

2.4 

3*3 

4.3 

Electrical  goods,  hardware,  plumbing 
and  heating 

1.9 

2;  1 

2.4 

2*7 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

1.6 

2.4 

3.2 

4.0 

Other  wholesale 

5.0 

6.4 

7.8 

9.0 

Retail  trade 

42*7 

50.7 

62.2 

74.9 

Building  materials,  farm  equipment 

2.0 

1.9 

1*9 

2.0 

Retail  general  merchandise 

6.7 

9.8 

13.6 

18.0 

Variety  stores 

1.6 

1.7 

2.6 

3.5 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

5.1 

8.1 

11.0 

14.5 

Food  stores 

8.4 

9.9 

12.3 

14.9 

Automotive  dealers  and  service  stations 

5.5 

6.3 

7. ‘3 

8.5 

Gasoline  service  stations 

1.9 

2.3 

2.6 

3*0 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 
dealers 

3.6 

4*0 

4.7 

5*5 

Apparel  and  accessories 

5.0 

4.4 

4*4 

4.5 

Furniture,  home furnishings 

2.0 

2.1 

2.3 

2.5 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

8.7 

10.9 

13.7 

16.5 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

4.4 

5.4 

6.7 

8.0 

Drug  and  proprietary  stores 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6  - 

1*9 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

3.2 

4.0 

5.1 

6.1 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

12.0 

U 

16.6 

16.4 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

3.6 

4.8 

6.5 

7.5 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Insurance 

3.6 

4.5 

5.1 

5.5 

Real  estate 

4.2 

4.5' 

5.0 

5.2 

Services 

46.5 

59.1 

73*0 

88.0 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 

1.3 

1.8 

2.0 

2.2 

Personal  services 

5.7 

6.2 

6.8 

7.5 

Laundries 

4.1 

3*5 

3*5 

3*5 

Other  personal  services 

1.6 

2.7 

3.3 

4.0 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

5.0 

6.8 

8.9 

11.^ 

Advertising 

0.7 

0.6 

0*6 

0.6 

Gone! nued 
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Table  4-B  continued 


Industry 

; I960 

* 

: 1965(a)  ; 
* ■ 
e * 

1970  ? 

* 

* 

1975 

Services  (cont  ’d) 

Other  business  services 

4.3 

6.2 

8.3 

10.6 

Automobile  repair  services  and  garages 

1.3 

1.8 

2.3 

2.8 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

0.7 

0.9 

1.2 

1.5 

Motion  pictures  and  other  amusement  and 
recreation  services 

4.5 

6.2 

8.3 

10.6 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures  f 

. 0.7 

0.9 

1.4 

1.9 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

3.8 

5.3 

6.9 

8.7 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

12.0 

15.3 

18.9 

22.8 

Hospitals 

8.6 

12.9 

15.5 

Other  medical  and  health  services 

3.4 

4.8 

6.0 

7.3 

Lr-gal  services 

0.7 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

Educational  services  and  museums 

7.6 

9.8 

11.9 

14.2 

Nonprofit  membership  organisations 

6.4 

7.5 

9*1 

10.8 

Miscellaneous  services 

1.3 

1.8 

2. '3 

2.8 

Engineering  and  architectural  services 

0.6 

1.0 

1.3 

1.5 

Accounting*  auditing  and  bookkeeping 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 

0*5 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

0.1 

0.5 

0.6 

0*8 

Nonclaseiflable 

- 

- 

- 

Government 

38.9 

46.4 

58.1 

69*0 

Federal 

4.7 

5.8 

6+9 

7.9 

Postal  service 

3.1 

3*2 

3*5 

3.7 

Other  federal 

1.6 

2.6 

3.4 

4.2 

State  and  local 

34.2 

40.6 

51.2 

61.1 

State 

6. 6 

8.0 

10.3 

12.4 

Local 

27.6 

32.6 

40.9 

48.7 

a*  Data  on  1965  Benchmark* 

b.  Includes  ordnance  and  accessories*  except  fire  control  equipment, 
c*  Includes  fire  control  equipment. 
d+  Agricultural  services  only,  excludes  farming. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Tabic  4-C.  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  JOBS  (a),  BY  INDUSTRY*  ESTIMATED  I960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975 , ‘WESTCHESTER- ROCKLAND  AREA 

(in  thousands) 


-* 

Industry 

! i960 

■ 

: 1965  ' 

■ 4 

■ ■ 

1970 

; 1975 

« 

« 

Total  employment  * 

344.3 

389.9 

462.8 

528.5 

Manufacturing 

82.2 

90.2 

103.2 

■ 

113.9 

Durable  goods 

38.1 

43.2 

52.9 

60.1 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

1.1 

lv4 

1.8 

2.2 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

1.2 

1.5 

1.9 

2.2 

Primary  metal  industries 

4.  1 

4*1 

4.0 

3.9 

Fabricated  metal  products  (b) 

5.3 

5.7 

6.7 

7.5 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

8.1 

10.4 

14.8 

IS. 2 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

8.0 

9.4 

12.0 

13.8 

Transportation  equipment,  instruments 
and  related  products  (c) 

9.8 

10.3 

11.3 

12.0 

Nondurable  goods 

44. 1 

47.0 

50.3 

53.8 

Food  and  kindred  products 

8.9 

9.7 

L0.8 . 

11.7 

Tobacco  manufactures 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Textile  mill  products 

1.3 

1.5 

1.7 

2.0 

Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 

8.5 

9.2 

9.7 

10.3 

Paper  and  allied  products 

2.8 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

Printing  and  publishing 

7.3 

7.6 

8*0 

8.4 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

9.0 

10.1 

11.1 

12.2 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Rubber  and  plastics  products,  n.e.c* 

0.8 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

Leather  and  leather  products 

. 0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

4.6 

4.2 

3.9 

3.7 

Nonmanuf  ac  turing 

262.1 

299.7 

3 59.6 

414.6 

■ 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries 

3.9 

3.3 

3.4 

3.3 

Mining 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

Contract  construction 

24.4 

26.0 

31.2 

34.7 

Transportation,  communication  and 

public  utilities  . ' 

21.6 

23.2 

25.9  . 

29.8 

Railroads 

2.8 

1.7 

2.0 

2.4 

Air  transportation 

0.2 

. 0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

Local  and.  suburban  transit 

1.3 

1.8 

2.5 

3.8 

Taxicabs 

1.5 

1.4 

1*4 

1.4 

Trucking,  warehoi  'ing  and 
water  transportation 

4.0 

5.0 

6.1 

7.3 

Pipet incs 

- 

¥■ 

- 

- 

Transportation  ser\ices 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.8 

Continued 
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Table  4-C  (cont'd) 


Industry 

: 1960  : 

HP  * 

* fr 

1965  : 

* 

1970 

: 1975 

■ 

■ p 

Transportation,  comnunication  and  public 
utilities  (cont'd) 

Comnunication,  electric,  gas,  and 
sanitary  services 

11*7 

12.6 

12*8 

13.3 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

73.3 

83.3 

99.3 

115.7 

Wholesale  trade 

14. 6 

18.3 

22.7 

26. 8, 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

0*6. 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products 

1.0 

1*7 

2.4 

3.1 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

0.4 

0.4 

0;  5 

0*6 

Groceries  and  related  products 

2.0 

2.8 

3.7 

4.7 

Electrical  goods,  hardware,  plumbing 
and  heating 

2.5 

2.5 

2.8 

2.9 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

2.0 

2.9 

3.8 

4.6 

Other  wholesale 

6.1 

7.3 

8.7 

10.0 

Retail  trade 

58.7 

65.0 

76.6 

88.9 

Building  materials,  farm  equipment 

2.7 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

Variety  stores 

1.7 

L.8 

2.7 

3.6 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

6.1 

8*.  6 

11.3 

14.6 

Food  stores 

10.9 

12*0 

L4.3 

16.4 

Gasoline  service  stations 

3.2 

3.8 

4.2 

4.7 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 
dealers 

4.1 

4.6 

5.4 

6.3 

Apparel  and  accessories 

7.0  ■ 

5.7 

5.4 

5.3 

Furniture,  home furnishings 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

3.2 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

12.4 

14.4 

17. 5 

20.5 

Drug  and  proprietary  stores 

1.9 

2.0 

2.3 

2.6 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

5.8 

■l 

6.8 

8.0 

9.2 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

15.9 

18.3 

21. 9 

24.7 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

3.9 

5.0 

6.6 

# 7.6 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0*3 

Insurance 

4.5 

5.2 

6.0 

6.4 

Real  estate 

7.1 

7.8 

9.0 

10.4 

Services 

109.1 

129.5 

158. 3 

186/2 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 

1.7 

2.3 

2.7 

3.0 

Laundries 

5.4 

4.6 

4.6 

4.3 

Other  personal  services 

3.7 

5.3 

6.2 

7.0 

Advertising 

1.0 

0*9 

1.0 

1.0 

Other  business  services 

5.6 

7.4 

9.9 

12.4 

Automobile  repair  services  and  garages 

L.7 

2.6 

3.4 

4.0 

Miscellaneous  repair  services  ' 

1.4 

1.6 

L .9 

2.1 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

0.8 

1.0 

1.5 

2.0 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

4.0 

5.7 

7.7 

9.6 

Hospitals 

15.5 

18.2 

22*3 

29.6 

Other  medical  and  health  services 

10.8 

13*8 

16.7 

18*3 

Legal  services 

2.9 

3.4 

4.4 

4.8 

Educational  services  and  museums 

23.7 

29.4 

36.6 

42.9 

Nonprofit  membership  organisations 
(incl.  welfare  and  religious  groups) 

1 

6.7 

8.  L 

- 9.9 

11.8 
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Table,  4~C  (cont  rd) 


Industry 

: 1960  1 

m ft- 

1965  1 

* 

1970  : 

a 

-ft 

1975, 

Services  (cont'd) 

Engineering  and  architectural 
' services 

1,4 

1.9 

2.4 

3.2 

Accounting,  auditing  and  bookkeeping 

* 1.4 

0.7 

1.2 

1.5 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

1.0 

1.0 

'1.4 

2.0 

Private  household  workers 

20.4  . 

21.6 

24.5 

26.7 

Public  administration 

13.3 

15. 1 

19.3 

20.0 

Postal  service 

3.1 

3.2 

3.5 

4.0  ' 

Other  federal 

0.1 

1.3 

1.7 

1*7 

State  and  local 

fi 

10.1 

11.2 

14.1 

14.3 

For  footnote  see  page  10. 
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Table  4-D*.  RECONCILIATION  OF  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  AND  NUMBER  OF  JOBS, 
ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  AREA 

(in  thous  ands ) 


: 1960 

■ 

■ 

: 1965 

■+ 

4 

: 1970  : 

■ ■+ 

■ ■+ 

1975 

■4 

I.  Noninstitutiondl  civilian  population,  14  and  over  (table  4 -A) 

671 

775 

897 

1,011 

II.  Civilian  labor  force,  14  and  over  (table  4-A) 

407 

463 

538 

604 

A.  Resident  employed 

392 

446 

519 

583 

B.  Unemployed 

15 

17 

19 

21 

1.  Rate  of  unemployment  (percent) 

3.8 

3.7 

3.5 

3.5 

III.  Total  number  of  jobs  (table  4-C) 

344 

390 

463 

529 

A.  Nonagr icul tural  jobs 

341 

389 

462 

528 

oo 

- dk 

1.  Wage  And  salary  workers  (table  4-B) 

267 

310 

373 

431 

t 

2.  Self  employed  and  unpaid  family  workers,  and  domestics 

74 

79 

89 

97 

r 

B.  Agricultural  jobs 

3 

1 

1 

1 

IV,  Difference  between  II-A  and  III 

-48 

-56 

-56 

-54 

A.  Net  number  of  commuters  into  area 

-59 

-70 

-71 

-71 

B.  Multiple  jobholders,  minus  persons  with  a job  but  not  being' 
paid  ( a) 

11 

14 

15 

17 

/ 

s 

a.  Persons  with  a job  but  not  on  the  payroll  during  the  week  because 

they  were 

sick,  on 

vac at ion*or 

on 

strike  are  counted  among  the  resident  employed  (II-A) , but  not  among  the  wage  and  salary  workers  (III-A.l). 


# 


0 


TabLo  4E.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  ESTIMATED  I960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  WESTCHESTER- ROCKLAND  AREA 

(in  thousands) 


Occupation 
AIL  occupations 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
workers 

Engineers,  technical 
Engineers,  aeronautical 
Engineers,  chemical 
Engineers,  civil 
Engineers,  electrical 
Engineers,  industrial 
Engineers,  mechanical 
Engineers,  metallurgical 
Engineers  , mir  * ng 
Other  engineer  , technical 

Natural  scientists 
Chemists 

Agricultural  scientists 
Biological  scientists 
Geologists  and  geophysicists 
Ma  thema t lc Ians 
Physicists 

Other  natural  Scientists,  n.e.c. 

Technical  workers  and  specialists 
(exc.  medical  and  dental) 

Draftsmen 

Structural  design  technicians 
and  related  specialists 
Electro  and  mechanical  engineering 
technicians 

Mathematics  technicians 
Physical  science  technicians 
Industrial  engineering  technicians 
Civil  engineering  and  construction 
technicians 

Sales  and  service  technicians 
Technical  writing  and  illustration 
technicians 

Safety  and  sanitation  Inspectors 
and  related  specialists 
Product  testing  and  inspection 
specialists 


I960 

' 1965 

■ 

■ 

; 1970 

■ 

’ 1975 

■ 

■ 

344.3 

389.9 

462.8 

528^.5 

58.6 

69.8 

85.0 

98.6 

3.1 

4.0 

5.0 

5.8 

- 

- 

- 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.5 

2.0 

2.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.7 

2.3 

3.1 

3.7 

1.3 

1.7 

2.3 

2.8' 

- 

+* 

- 

- 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

- 

- 

■ 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

- 

0.1 

0. 1 

0.2 

5.5 

7.1 

8.3 

11.5 

0.9 

1.2 

1.5 

1.8 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1 

0.2 

1.3 

2.0 

2.4 

3.1 

- 

- 

- 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

1.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4  \ 

0.5 

\ / 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1.7 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

'0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

Continued 
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Occupation 
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Occupation  j 

1960  1 

i 

1965  j 

1970 

: 1975 

t 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
wkrs.  (tout'd) 

Data  processing,  ays  team  analysis 
and  programing  apeclallata 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

Airway  tower  apeclallata  and  {light 
dlapatchara 

0.1 

Broadcasting,  notion  picture  and 
recording  studio  spec la lists 

* 

• 

Radio  operators 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

13.4 

15.7 

16.5 

21.1 

Dentlata 

1.6 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

Dietitians  and  iiutrltlonlnts 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Hursea,  professional  and  atudent 

4.6 

5.5 

6.5 

7.7  ■ 

Optometrists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Osteopaths 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Pharmacists 

1.0 

. 1.1 

1.3 

1.4 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

3.2 

3.6 

4.4 

4.6 

Psychologist* 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

Technicians,  medical  and  dantal 

1.2 

1.5 

1.9 

2.5 

Veterinarian* 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Chiropractor a and  tharaplata 

0.7 

0.9 

% 

1.1 

1.2 

Teacher a 

13.5 

16.1 

19.1 

21.6 

Teacher* , elementary 

6.3 

7.1 

7.6 

6.1 

Teachers,  secondary 

4.4 

5.4 

6.5- 

7.5 

Teacher*,  college 

1.3 

1.7 

2.3 

3.1 

Teacher*,  other 

1.5 

1.9 

2.5 

2.9 

Social  sclent  lets  * 

1.0 

1>1 

1.3 

1.5 

Economists 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.9 

Statlatlclane  and  actuaries 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

Other  social  scientists 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  professional , technical  and 
kindred  workers 

20.4 

23.5 

29.2 

33.4 

Accountants  and  audltoTa 

3.5 

3.4 

4.0 

4.4 

Airplane  pilots  and  navigator* 

, 0*3 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Architect* 

0.3 

0.4  \ 

0.5 

0.6 

Artiste,  musicians,  authors, 
athlete*,  and  entertainers 

3.4 

3.6 

4.6 

* 5.7 

- Clergymen 

.1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

Designer*,  except  design  draftsmen 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.9 

Report era  and  editors 

1.7 

1.6 

2.0 

2.1 

Lawyers  and  judges 

3.7 

3.9 

4.6 

5.1 

Librarian* 

0.7 

0.9 

1.2 

*1.3 

Personnel  and  labor  relatione  wkrs. 

0.7 

o.a. 

0.9 

1.2 

Continued 
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Tabic  415  (cont'd) 

Occupation 


Professional,  technical  i,nd  kindred 
wkrs.  (cont'd) 

Photographers 

Social,  welfare  and  recreation  wkrs. 
Prof,  and  tech,  workers,  n.e.c. 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

Conductors,  railroad 
Credit  men 
Ship  officers 

1 Postmasters  and  assistants 
Purchasing  agents 
Managers,  officials,  proprietors, 
n.e.c . 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

Stenos,  typists  and  secretaries 

Office  machine  operators 

Other  cLericaL  and  kindred  workers 
Accounting  clerks 
Bookkeepers , hand 
Bank  tellers 
Cashiers 
Mail  carriers 
PostaL  clerks 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

Telephone  operators 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

Sales  workers 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 
Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 
Other  sales  workers,  n.e.c. 

Craftsmen*  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

■ 

Construction  craftsmen 
Carpenters 

Brickmasons,  stone  and  tile  setters 
Cement  and  concrete  finishers 
Electricians 

Excavating,  grading  machine  oprs. 
Painters  and  paperhangers 
Plasterers 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 
Roofers  and  slaters 
Structural  metalworkers 


1960 

■ 

■ 

1965 

■ 

■ 

1970 

■ 

P 

1975 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

t .0 

i.  3 

1.5 

3.2 

4 . 7 

6.4 

8.0 

38.8 

42. 4 

49.6 

55.2 

0.3 

[>.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8  * 

1.1 

G.l 

0.1 

0.1 

G.l 

0.L 

0.1 

0.1 

oa 

0.9 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

37.0 

40/ 

47,1. 

52.1 

56.5 

66. 1 

60.9 

93.9 

15.1 

17.9 

22.8 

26.4 

2.2 

3.2 

4.5 

5.7 

19.2 

45.0 

53.6 

61.8 

1.9 

2.0 

2.4 

2.6 

4.8 

4.9 

5.3 

5.7 

0.6 

0.8  ' 

1.1 

1.3 

3.7 

4.7 

6.4 

8.0 

1.4 

1.6  ' 

2.0 

2.2 

1.4 

1.4  ‘ 

1.5 

1.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3  — 

1,4 

2.8 

3.1 

3.2 

3.5 

21.4 

25.3 

30.4 

35.5 

25.6 

27.9 

32.8 

37.4 

1.5 

■J  .8 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

23.  L 

24.9 

29.4 

33.8 

44.8 

49  8 

58.1 

65, 5 

13.9 

14./ 

16.0 

17.0 

4.2 

4.  J 

4.5 

4.6 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

1.7 

1.8 

2.0 

2.3 

0.8 

0,9 

1.0 

1.0 

2.6 

2.8 

3.0 

3.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

2.4 

2.6 

3.0 

3.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

(1.2 

0.3 

Continued 
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Table  (cont’d) 

Occupation 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(cont’d) 

Foremen,  n.c.r. 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

Ski  Had  machining  w^kers  (incl. 
machinists) 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  r.  .mermen 
Boilermaker  s 

Heat  treaters f annealers,  tempers 
Millwrights 

Holders,  metal  (exc.  coremakers) 
Patternmakers,  metal  and  wood 
Rollers  and  roil  hands 
Sheet  metal  workers 
Toolmakers,  di^makers,  setters 
Eloctroplators 

Assemblers,  metalwork.  Class  A 

l ’ ' 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 
Compositors  and  typesetters 
Electrotypers  ^nd  storeotypers 
Engravers,  except  photoengravers 
Photoengravers  and  lithographers 
Pressmen  and  plate  ’■'inters 

Transportation  and  public  utility 
craftsmen 

Mnemen  and  servicemen 
jboeomotivo  engineers 
Lo  emotive  firemen 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen  * 
Motor  vehicle  mechanics 
Office  machine  mechanics 
Padi-*  and  TV  mecbcr.ics 
Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics 
Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

Other  eraftsm<  n and  kindred  woikers 
Bakers 

Cab inetmakors 

Cranemen,  dorrickmen,  and  hoiotmen 
Glaziers 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 
Millers 

Opticians  and  Lens  grinders 
Scationary  engineers 


"i960  : 1963  : 1970  : 1975 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

■ ■ ■ ■ 


5.9 

6.8 

8.3 

9.1 

4.5 

4.6 

5.2 

5.6 

2.3 

2.3 

2.6 

2.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

0.6 

0.6 

G.  7 

0.8 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.7 

0.  u 

0 8 

1.6 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

t.i 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.  L 

O.i 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

2.6 

1.8 

2.  J 

2.2 

2.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

\1 

- 

10.6 

13. 9 

16.9 

i j.  3 

0.  1 ' ^ 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

3.2  . 

3.9 

4.7 

5.4 

0.2 

0,3 

0.4 

3.4 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

6.3 

8.0 

10.6  - 

13.2 

5.9 

6.3 

7.3 

8.9 

0.8 

0.9 

L.O 

1.1 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0. 1 

0.1 

0.L 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

O.i 

0.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

L.  5 

Con  tin’ *eo 
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Table  4£  (conlM) 

rt 

Occupoti  .in 
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Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(cont  *d) 


Ope  rati  vps  and  kind  rod  workers 

Selected  transp.  and  utility  oprs. 
Drivers;  bus,  truck,  tractor 
Deliverymen,  routemen,  cab  drivers 
Brakemer*  and  switchmen,  railroad 
Power  station  operators 
Sailors  and  deck  hands 

Asbestos  and  insu  Lati  on  work*,  ^s 

Semi  ski  Hod  metalworking  occupations 
Ftirnacemen,  smelters,  pourers, 
and  heaters 

Welders  and  flame  cutters 

Electroplater  helpers 

Mach*  tool  opr.,  mctalwtu  King, 

Class  B 

Assemblers,  metalworking,  Class  B 
Inspectors,  metalworking,  Class  B 

h 

Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles 
and  apparel 

Knitters,  loopers  and  toppers 
Weavers  and  spinners,  textile 
Sewers  and  stitchers,  manufacturing 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 
Attendants,  auto  service  and 
parking 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 
Meat  cutters,  except  meat-packing 
Mine  operatives  and  laborers,  n.e.c. 
Other  operatives,  n.e.c. 

Service  workers 

Private  household  workers 

Protective  service  workers 
Firemen,  fire  protection 
Guards  and  watchmen 
Policemen,  marshalls,  sheriffs 


I960 

■ 

>1 

1965 

■ 

* 

1970 

■ 

■ 

1975 

0.5 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

2.2 

2.4 

2.9 

3,4 

53.8 

59.0 

68.4 

76.6 

11.5 

13.  L 

16.2 

18.9 

6*7 

7*8 

10.2 

11.8 

4.  1 

4.7 

5.4 

6.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0*3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

o.t 

0.  1 

0.1 

0*1 

Q.i 

5.6 

F 

6.0 

7.0 

7.5 

0.1 

0*1 

0.1 

0*1 

0.7 

0*8 

0.9 

1*  L 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0*1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

2.6 

2.8 

3.5 

3.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

2.9 

3. 1 

3.2 

3.3 

0.1 

0. 1 

0.  L 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0*1 

2*7 

2. .9 

3.0 

3.1 

33.7 

36.7 

41.9 

46*8 

1.1 

1.5 

1.8 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.7 

2.0 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0. 1 

29.  1 

31.7 

36.4 

40.6 

5:\3 

60.8 

72.5 

84.4 

18.2 

19.7 

21.7 

23.7 

5.2 

5.6 

6.2 

6.8 

1*2 

1.3 

i.3 

l.-j 

1.9 

2.1 

. 2.5 

2.6 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

2.7 

Inspectors^  other  than  metalworking 
Upholsterers 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c* 
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Table  4E  (contfd) 

Occupation 
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Occupation  ^ j 

1960  ; 

4 

1965  ; 

* 

L970  ; 

* 

1975 

Service  workers  (cont’d) 

■ 

Waiters,  cooks  and  bartenders 

8.9 

11.1 

14.0 

17.0 

Bartenders 

l.l 

1.4 

1.8 

2.1 

Cooks,  except  private  household 

2,7 

3.3 

4,0 

4.8 

Counter  and  fountain  workers 

1.1 

1.5 

2,0 

2.5 

Waiters  and  waitresses 
Other  service  workers 

4.0 

4.9 

6.2 

7.6 

20.0 

24.4 

30.6 

36.9 

Airline  stewards  and  stewardesses 

V 

- 

Attendants , hospital  and  other  inst. 

4.3  - 

5.7 

7.7 

9.6 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

0,9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

Janitors  and  sextons 

2.2 

2.4 

2.7 

3.1 

Nurses,  practical 

L.  4 

1.8 

2.2 

2.8 

Other  service  workers,  n.e.c. 

11.2 

13.5 

16.8 

20.0 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

3,3 

2.9 

2,9 

2.9 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

10.6 

11.2 

12.6 

14.0 

/ 


\ 
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Table  i-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS , BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION. 

L ESTIMATED  I960 
(in  thousands) 


<k? 


Occupation  , i 

All 

industries 

: Agr i - : 
culture : 
: (aj  : 

C on- 
i true  - 
t ion 

: Manu- 

: factuu- 
: ingfb) 

: Trails-: 
: porta-: 
: tion(0 : 

Tr;‘ide 

* h 

* Finance ' 

: (d)  : 

* * 

* k 

"■ 

Servicer ; 

Public 
udmini- 
s trat ion 

All  occupations 

344.  3 

3.9 

24.4 

82.8 

21.6 

73.3 

15.9 

109.1 

13.3 

Professional,  technical,  .ind  kindred  wkrs. 58. 6 

0.3 

1.5 

8.7 

2.3 

3.5 

0.7 

40.3 

1.3 

Engl  neer,s , technical 

3.1 

- 

0.  6 

1.5 

0.7  ’ 

0.2 

- 

. 0.1 

Natural  sc ientis t£ 

1.7 

, V 

0.9 

0. 1 

0.2 

- 

0.5 

- 

Technics nns , exc.  medical  and  dental 

5.5 

0 . 6 

, 2.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.1 

1.0 

0-2 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

13.4 

0.3' 

- 

0. 1 

- 

0.9 

- 

12.  L 

- 

Teache  rs 

13.5 

- 

- 

m 

- 

0.2 

* 

13.3 

m 

Social  scientists 

1.0 

m 

- 

0.1 

- 

0.1 

0. 1 

0.6 

0.1 

Other  prof. , tech.,  and  kindred  wkrs. 

20.4 

- 

0.3 

3.4 

0.9 

1.6 

0.^ 

L2.7 

1.0 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

38.8 

- 

2.3 

. 9.4 

2.7 

13.4 

4.2 

6.1 

0.7 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

56.5 

0.1 

t.2 

14.4 

5.1 

11.9 

6.3 

12.4 

5. 1 

Stenos,  typists  and  secretaries 

15.1 

- 

0-5 

2.8 

0.7 

2.4 

1.3 

6.7 

0.7 

Office  machine  operators 

2.2 

- 

- 

0.7 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

39.2 

0.  i 

0.7 

10.9 

4.1 

9.0 

4.  ? 

5.4 

4:3 

Sales  workers 

25.6 

- 

0.  i 

4.  7 

0.2 

16.2 

2.7 

1.7 

m 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

44.8 

0.  i 

14.1 

12.8 

5.0 

5.4 

0.4 

6.3 

0*7 

Construction  craftsmen 

13.9 

■w 

10.8 

1.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.8 

J.l 

Foremen,  n*e.c. 

5.9 

0,1 

0.9 

2.9 

0.5 

0.8 

m 

0.3 

0.4 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  f\c.  mechanic 

* 4.5 

- 

0.4 

4.0 

0. 1 

* 

- 

- 

- 

Printing  ttade*  craftsmen 

1.8 

- 

- 

1.5 

- 

H 

- 

0.3 

- 

Trant p.  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

2. 2 

- 

0.1 

■W 

2.1 

1 

m 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

10.6 

- 

1.4 

1.6 

1.2 

2.6 

0. 1 

3.5 

0.2 

Other  craftsmen  end  kindred  workers 

5.9 

- 

0.5 

U6 

0.8 

l.p 

0.  L 

1.4 

- 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

53.8 

0*  l 

2.  2 

30.9 

4.7 

8.8 

0.1 

6.7 

0.3 

Selected  transp.  and  Pub.  util.  oprs. 

11.5 

m 

0.7 

2.2 

* / 

■4  . -t 

3.4 

dr 

0.7 

0.1 

Semiskilled  metal-working  occup. 

5.6 

- 

0.2 

5.3 

- 

T+ 

- 

0.1 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations  (e) 

2.9 

- 

- 

2.9 

- 

m 

m 

- 

- 

OLher  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

33.8 

0.L 

1.3 

20.5 

0-3 

5.4 

0.  t 

5.9 

0 2 

Service  workers 

52.3 

- 

0.  L 

1.0 

0-3 

9.9 

i.i 

35.0 

4.9 

Private  houSehi'jd  woikers 

18.2 

- 

^1 

- 

m 

- 

- 

18.2 

- 

Protective  seiT*ics  workers 

5.2 

m 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

m 

0.2 

0.5 

3.9 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

8.9 

- 

-H- 

- 

m 

6.3 

2.6 

- 

Othnr  service  workers 

20.0 

- 

- 

0.6 

0. 2 

3.6 

0.9 

13.7 

* .0 

Laborers,  exc.  farm  and  mine 

10.6 

- 

2-9 

0.9 

1.3 

4.2 

0,4 

0.6 

0.3 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

3.3 

3.3 

- 

- 

- 

HFP 

m 

- 

For  footnote  see  page  18. 


Table  4- F . OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS , BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  WESTCHESTER- ROCKLAND  AREA 

2 . ESTIMATED  1965 
(in  r.nou sands) 


Occupation 


All 

+ 

" Indus  tries 


Agri-  : Con-  : Manu-  :Ttans- 
cu 1 ture : s true* : fac  tut- : pott  a- 
(a)  : tion  :ing  {b):tlon(c) 


Trade 


Finance 

(d) 


: Public 

Services:  admini- 
:stration 


3.3  26.0 


90.6 


23.2 


83.3 


16.3 


129.5 


15.7 


All  occupations  * 189.9 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers  69.8 

Engineers,  technical  4.0 

Natural  scientists  2.3 

Technicians,  exc.  medical  and  dental  7.1 

Medical  and  otner  health  workers  p L3.7 

leachers  16.1 

Social  scientists  1.1 

Other  prof.,  tech.,  and  kindred  workers  23.5 

Managers,  officials,  ana  proprietors  42.4 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers  66.1 

) Stenos,  tvplsts  > and  secretaries  ' 17.9 

1 Office  machine  operators  5.2 

1 Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers  45.0 

Sales  workers  27.9 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers  49.8 

Construction  craftsmen  14.7 

x Foremen,  n.e.c.  6.8 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  exc.  mechanics  4.6 

Printing  trades  craftsmen  1.9 

Transp.  and  public" util ity  craftsmen  2.3 

Mechanics  and  repairmen  13.2 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers  6.3 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers  59.0 

Selected  transp.  and  pub.  util.  oprs.  13.1 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations  '*  6.0 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations  3.1 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers  36.8 

Service  workers  , 60.8 

'Private  household  workers  19.7 

Protective  service  workers  ’ 5.6 

Walters,  cooks,  and  bartenders  11. I 

Other  service  workers  ' 24.4 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine  11.2 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers  2.9 


For  footnote  See  page  18. 


0.2 

1.6 

10.9  , 

2.8 

4.2 

0.7 

47.5 

1.9 

- 

0.7 

1.9 

0.8 

0.3 

- 

0.  2 

0. 1 

- 

- 

1.3 

0. 1 

0.3 

- 

0.6 

- 

- 

0.6 

3.5 

0.8 

0.3 

0.1 

1.6 

0.2 

o".  2 

- 

0.  1 

- 

1.0 

- 

14 . 4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.3 

- 

15.8 

- 

- 

- 

0.  2 

- 

0.1 

0. 1 

0.6 

0. 1 

0.3 

3.9 

1 . 1 

1.9 

0.5 

14.3 

1.5 

- 

2.5 

10.0 

2.7 

14.1 

5.1 

7.2 

0.8 

- 

1 .4 

15.6 

5.4 

14.5 

7.3 

15.7 

6.2 

- 

0.6 

3.1 

0.8 

2.6 

1.5 

8.4 

0.9 

- 

•flM 

1.0 

0.4 

0.8 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

- 

0.8 

11.5 

4.2 

11. 1 

5.4 

6.9 

5. 1 

- 

0. 1 

4.8 

0.2 

17.9 

3.  1 

1.8 

- 

0.  1 

15.2 

13.8 

5.4 

6.4 

, 0.4 

7.6 

0.9 

- 

11.3 

1.3 

0.3 

0.  6 ‘ 

0.2 

0.9 

0.1 

0. 1 

1.1 

3.2 

0.5 

0.9 

- 

0.4 

0.6 

- 

0.4 

4.1 

0. 1 

- 

- 

- ‘ 

- 

- 

- 

1.5 

/ 

- 

- 

0.4 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

2.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.8 

2.0 

1.5 

3.2 

0.1 

4.4 

0.  2 

- 

0.5 

1.7 

0.8 

1.7 

0.1 

1.5 

- 

0.1 

2.1 

33.7 

5.2 

10.5 

0. 1 

6-9 

0.4 

- 

0.8 

2.6 

4.9 

4.0 

- 

0.7 

0*  1 

- 

0.2 

5.7 

- 

- 

- 

0. 1 

• 

- 

■“i 

3.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0*  1. 

1,1 

22.3 

0,3 

6.5 

0.1 

6.1 

0.3 

- 

0.1 

1.0 

0.3 

11. 2 

1.2 

41.8 

5*2 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

19.7 

- 

- 

0,1 

0.4 

0. 1 

- 

0.  2 

0.6 

4 . 2 

n¥- 

‘ 

- 

+ 

7.5 

- 

'3.6 

- 

- 

0.6 

0*2, 

3.7 

1.0 

17*9 

1*0 

■^r 

3.0 

0*8  ■ 

1.2 

4.5 

0.4 

1*0 

0.3 

2.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

O 


Table  4-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JoBSj  BY  IMDU STRY  DIVISION,  WESTCHESTER- ROCKLAXD  AREA 


3.  PROJECTED  197  5 
(in  thou  sands J 


1 All 

Occupation  : . , ^ . 

r 'industries 

: Agri- 
culture 
: (a> 

; Co  O’ 

: struc- 

: t ion 

: Nanu- 
: factur- 
: lng(b) 

:Tt-ans-  : 
: porta-  : 
: tion(c) : 

Trade 

'Finance ' _ 

: cd>  :St' 

■ Hi 

rvices 

: Public 
: admini- 
stration 

All  occuj uticns 

52S.5 

3.3 

34*7 

114. 1 

29.8 

115.7 

24.7 

186.2 

20.0 

Professional,  tichnical,  sod  kindred  workers 

98*6 

0.2 

2.4 

15.6 

* 3.8 

6.2 

0.9 

67.3 

2 . 2 

Engineers,  technical 

5.9 

- 

0.8, 

3.2 

1 . 1 

0.4 

- 

0.2 

0.1 

Natural  scientists 

3.7 

- 

- 

1.9 

0.3 

0.6 

- 

0*9 

- 

Technicians,  exc . rafdi'al  and  dental 

11.5 

- 

1 . 1 

5. 5 

1.0 

0,7 

0.1 

2.6 

0.  5 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

21.  1 

0*2 

- 

0.2 

- 

1.  1 

- 

19.6 

- 

Teachers 

21.A 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

0.4 

- 

21.2 

- 

Social  scientist* 

1*5 

- 

- 

0*1 

- 

0.2 

0*2 

0*9 

0.1 

Other  prof.,  tech.,  and  kindred  wo/kers 

33.4 

- 

0.5 

4.7 

1,4 

2*8 

0.6 

21.9 

1 . 5 

Manager?,  officials,  and  proprietors 

55.2 

3.4 

lZ.3 

3.5 

17. .1 

7.5 

10.3 

1.1 

Clerical  “and  kindred  workers 

93.9 

- 

2.0 

19.7 

5.S 

21.7 

9.7 

26.3 

8.7 

Stenos,  typists , and  secretaries 

26.4 

0.9 

4,.  4 

0.9 

3.5 

1.9 

13.7 

1.1 

Office  nir-'hint  operators 

5*7 

* 

- 

1.8 

0.6 

1.2 

1.1 

0.8 

0.2 

Ocher  clerical  arid  kindred  workeis 

61.8 

- 

1 . 1 

13. 5 

4*3 

17*0 

6.7 

11*8 

7 . 4 

S a 1 workpi  ^ 

37.4 

0.  2 

5.8 

0*4 

24.3 

3.9 

2.8 

- 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

65.5 

0. 1 

19.7 

17.3 

6.4 

9.3 

0. 5 

11.0 

1.2 

Construction  ciaftsmen 

17.0 

- 

12.8 

l.  z 

0.3 

0.9 

0.3 

1.3 

o*z 

Foreman,  n.e.C. 

9. 1 

0.1 

1.7 

4.5 

0*6 

1.1 

- 

0*5 

0.6 

Me  t ri  Working  craftsmen,  exc  , mechanics 

5.o 

- 

0.5 

5.0 

0.1 

- 

- 

Printing  tradp*  craftsmen 

z*o 

ibr 

•m 

1.5 

- 

- 

1 

0.5 

- 

Trarsp.  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

2.6 

- 

0.2 

- 

2.4 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

- 

3 3 

2*9 

2.1 

■4.7 

0.1 

6.8 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

8^9 

- 

1.2 

1.2 

0*9 

2.6 

0.1 

1.9 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

76*6 

0. 1 

3.5 

41.0 

8.0 

15.0 

0*1 

8.4 

0.5 

Selected  transp.  and  pub.  util.  oprs. 

18.9 

- 

1.2 

3.4 

7.3 

5.7 

- 

0.9 

0*Z 

Semi  sikil  Jed  metalworking  occupations 

7.5 

- 

0.4 

7.0 

- 

—i 

- 

0.  1 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

3.3 

- 

- 

3*3 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

46.9 

0.  1 

1.9 

27.3 

0.5 

9.3 

0.1 

7,4 

0.3 

Service  workers 

84.4 

- 

0.2 

1 . 2 

0.4 

16.3 

1.6 

58 .7 

6*0 

Private  household  worker  ;> 

33.7 

- 

- 

*- 

- 

- 

23.7 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

6 . 8 

- 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

0*1 

0.2 

0.6 

5.2 

Waiters , cooks,  and  bartenders 

17*0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11.  1 

- 

5.9 

- 

Other  service  workers 

36.9 

- 

- 

0.8 

0.3 

5.1 

1*4 

Z8.5 

0.8 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

14*0 

- 

3.3 

1.2 

1.5 

5*8 

0*5 

1.4 

0.  J 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

~ 7T- 

2.9 

2.9 

■» 

'1— 

For  footnote  see  page  IS. 
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Table  4-C.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS  TO  BE  FILLED  IN  THE  WESTCHESTER- ROCKLAND  AREA.  1965' 1975 

(in  thousands) 


Jobs  to  be  filled 

1965-1975 

Occupation 

1965 

Total 

Jobs  resulting 
Industrial  : 

change  f : 

from: 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

Number 

: Percent 
: of  1965 

Number 

: Percent  : M , _ : 
t Number 

: of  1965  : : 

Percent 
of  1965 

All  occupations 

389.9 

248.0 

64 

138.6 

36 

109.4 

28 

Professional*  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

69  ;B 

46.2 

66 

28.8 

41 

17.4 

25 

Engineers,  technical 

4.0 

2.5 

63  ' 

1.8 

45 

0.7 

18 

Engineers,  electrical 

1.5 

1.1 

73 

0.9 

60 

0.2 

13 

Other  engineers*  technical 

2.5 

1.4 

56 

0.9 

36 

0.5 

20 

Natural  scientists 

2.3 

1.7 

74 

1.4 

61 

0.3 

13 

Chemi s ts 

1.7 

1.4 

82 

1.1 

65 

0.3 

18 

Other  natural  scientists*  n.e.c. 

0.6 

0.3 

50 

0.3 

50 

- 

- 

Technical  workers  (exC.  medical  and  dental) 

7.1 

5.3 

75 

4,4 

62 

0,9 

13 

Draf tsmen 

1.2 

0,8 

67 

0,6 

50 

0.2 

17 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering  techs. 

2.0 

1.3 

65 

1.1 

55 

0.2 

10 

Civil  engineering  and  construction  techs. 

1.0' 

' 0,8 

80 

0,7 

70 

0.1 

10 

Other  technical  workers,  n.e.c. 

2.9 

ZM 

83 

2,0 

69 

0,4 

14 

Medical  and  pther  health  workers 

- 1-5.7 

10.2 

65 

5.4 

34 

4.8 

31 

Dentists 

1.9 

0.6 

32 

0.1 

5 

0.5 

26 

Nurses,  professional  and  student 

5.5 

4.2 

76 

2.2 

40 

2,0 

36 

Pharmacists 

1.1 

0.6 

55 

0.3 

27 

0.3 

27 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

3.8 

2.0 

53 

1.0 

26  , 

1.0 

26 

Technicians*  medical  and  dental 

1.5 

1.4 

93 

1.0 

67 

0.4 

27 

Other  medical  workers,  n.e.c. 

1.9 

1,4 

74 

O.S 

42 

0.6 

32" 

Teachers 

16.1 

10.2 

63 

5.5 

34 

4,7 

29 

Teachers,  elementary 

7.1 

j.3 

46 

1.0 

14 

2,3 

32 

Teachers  secondary 

5.4 

3.4 

63 

2.1 

39 

1.3 

24 

Teachers,  college 

1.7 

■ 1.0 

111 

1.4 

83 

. 0.5 

29 

Teachers*  other 

1.9 

1.6 

84— 

1.0 

53 

0,6 

32 

Social  scientists 

1.1 

0,6 

55 

0.4 

36 

0,2 

IS 

Other  prof.,  tech,  and  kindred  workers 

23.5 

15.7 

67 

9.9 

42 

5.8 

25 

Accountants  and  auditors 

Artis tSj  musicians,  authors*  athletes^ 

3.4 

1,7 

50 

1.0 

29 

0.7 

21 

and  entertainers 

3,8 

2,8 

74 

1,9 

50 

0.9 

' 24 

Continued 


Table  4-G.  (ton^d) 


Occupation 

■ ■ 

■ ■* 

Jobs  to  be  filled 

1965-1975 

m m 

it  * 

: *965  : 

■ ■ 

* 

# 

To  c^l  ■ 

■ 

Jobs  resulting 
Industrial  : 

change  ; 

from: 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

■ 

■ * 

m 

Number 

■ 

Percent  : 
of  1965  : 

■ 

Number  . 

Percent  : M _ : 

,,  iftY-e  Number 

of  1965  : : 

Percent 
of  1965 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred 

workers  (cont’d) 

Clergymen 

1.2 

0.6 

50 

0.  2 

17 

0.4 

33 

Reporters  and  editors 

1.8 

0.7 

39 

0.3 

17 

0.4 

22 

Lawyers  and  judges 

3.9 

2.  2 

56 

1.2 

31 

1.0 

26 

Social,  welfare,  and  recreation  workers 

1.0 

0.8 

80 

0.5 

50 

0.3 

30 

Professional  and  technical  workers ,"L.e.c. 

8.4 

6.9 

82 

4.8 

57 

2.1 

25 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

42.4 

24.1 

57 

12.8 

30 

11,3 

27 

Purchasing  agents 

1.0 

0.8 

80 

0.6 

60 

0.2 

20 

Managers,  officials,  and  prop.,  n.eic. 

41.4 

23.3 

56 

12.2 

29 

11.1 

27 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

66.  1 

48.8 

74 

27.8 

42 

21.0 

32 

StenoS,  typists,  and  secretaries 

17.9 

15.1 

84 

8.5 

48 

6. 6 

37 

Office  machine  °P  iators 

1 3.2 

3.3 

103 

2.5 

78 

0.8 

25 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

45.0 

30.4 

68 

16.8 

37 

13.6 

30 

Accounting  clerks 

2.0 

1.3 

65 

0.6 

30 

0.7 

35 

Bookkeepers  * hand 

4.9 

2.4 

49 

0.8 

16 

1.6 

33 

Cashiers 

4.7 

5.1 

109 

3.3 

70 

1.8 

38 

Mail  carriers 

l * 6 

0.8 

50 

0.6 

38 

0.2 

13 

Postal  clerks 

1.4 

0.4 

29 

0.2 

14 

0.2 

14 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

1.2 

0.4 

33 

0.2 

L7 

0.2 

17 

Telephone  operators 

3.1 

1.4 

45 

0.4 

13 

1.0 

32 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

26.1 

18.6 

71 

4 

10.7 

41 

7.9 

30 

Sales  workers 

27.9 

17.0 

# 

60 

9.5 

34 

7.5 

27 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 

l.S 

0.7 

39 

0.2 

ll 

0.5 

28 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 

1.2 

0.8 

67 

0.4 

33 

0.4 

33 

Other  sales  workers,  n.e.c. 

24.9 

15.5 

62 

8.9 

36 

6.6 

27 

Continued 
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Table  4-G.  (cont ’d) 


Jobs  to  be  fi 

lied 

1965-1975 

Occupation 

1965 

Total 

Jobs  resulting 
Industrial  : 

change  : 

from: 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

Number 

: Percent 
: of  1965 

Number 

: Percent  : „ , : 

- , Number 
: of  1965  : : 

Percent 
of  1965 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

49.8 

26.3 

53 

15.7 

32 

10.6 

21 

Cons truction  craftsmen 

14.7 

5.5 

37 

2.3 

16 

3.2 

22 

Carpenters 

4.  i 

1.  1 

26 

0.3 

7 

0.8 

19 

!Sr  ickmasons  , stone  and  Li  ie  setters; 

1.3 

0.4 

31 

0.  1 

8 

0.3 

2? 

E lec  tr  ic  tans 

1.8 

0.8 

44 

0.5 

28 

0.3 

17 

Painters  and  paper  hangers 

' 2. a 

1.  1 

39 

0.3 

11 

0.3 

29 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

2 - 

1.2 

46 

0.6 

23 

0.6 

23 

Construction  craf t*smen , n.e.c. 

1.9 

0.9 

47 

0.5 

lb 

0.4 

21 

Foremen,  u.e.^. 

6.8 

3.8 

56 

2.3 

34 

1.5 

22 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

Skilled  machining  workers  (ine. 

4.6 

1.9 

41 

1.0 

22 

0.9 

20 

machinists) 

2.3 

0.9 

39 

0.4 

17 

0.  5 

'to 

•■w  -hH- 

Other  metalworking  craftsmen,  n.e.c. 

2 . J 

1.0 

43 

0.6 

26 

0.4 

17 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

1.9 

0.4 

21 

0.1 

5 

0.3 

16 

Compositors  and  typesetters 

1.0 

0.1 

10 

- 0.1 

- 

10 

0.2 

20 

Other  printing  trades  craftsmen,  n.e.c. 

0.9 

0.3 

33 

0.2 

22 

0.1 

11 

Transportation  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

't  t 

— ■ -* 

0.6 

26 

0.3 

13 

0.3 

13 

Linemen  and  servicemen 

2.0 

0.5 

25 

0.3 

15 

0.2 

10 

Other  trans.  craftsmen,  n.e.c. 

0.3 

0.1 

33 

- 

0.1 

33 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

13.2 

10.0 

76 

7.1 

54 

2.9 

22 

Motor  vehicl  mechanics 

3.9 

2.1 

54 

1.5 

39 

0.6 

15 

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen,  n.e.c. 

9.3 

7.9 

85 

5 . 6 

60 

2.3 

25 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

6.3 

4.1 

65 

2.6 

41 

1.5 

24 

Stationary  engineers 

1.3 

0.5 

38 

0.2 

15 

0.3 

23 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

3.0 

3.6 

72 

2.4 

48 

1.2 

24 

Operatives  end  kindred  worker s 

59.0 

30.7 

52 

17.6 

30 

13.1 

22 

■ 

Selected  trans.  and  utility  operators 

13.1 

7.9 

60 

5.8 

44 ' 

2.L 

16 

Drivers:  bus,  truck  and  tractor 

7.8 

5,3 

68 

4.0 

51 

1.3 

17 

De live r men,  routemen,  cab  drivers 

4,7 

2.4 

51 

1.7 

36 

0.7 

13 

Trans*  and  utility  operators,  n.e.c. 

X 

0.6 

0.2 

33 

0.  1 

17 

0. 1 

17 

Continued 
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Table  4-G.  Ccont’d) 


Occupation  [ 1965 


Operatives  and  kindred  workers  (cont'd) 

Asbestos  and  insulation  workers  0, 1 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations  6,0 

Mach,  tool  opr.,  metalworking,  Class  B 1.2 

Assemblers,  metalworking.  Class  B 2,8 

Inspectors,  metalworking.  Class  B 1,0 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occups,,  n,e,c,  1,0 

Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles  and 

apparel  3,1 

Severs  and  stitchers,  mfg,  2,9 

Other  semiskilled  occupations  in 

textiles  and  apparel,  n, e,c,  0,2 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers  36,7 

Attendants , auto  service  and  parking  1,5 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers  2,0 

Meat  cutters*  except  meat-packing  1,4 

Other  operatives,  n,e,c,  31,8 

Service  workers  60,8 

Private  household  workers  19, 7 

Protective  service  workers  5,6 

Firemen,  fire  protection  1,3 

Guards  and  watchmen  ' 2,1 

Policemen,  marshalls,  sheriffs  2.2 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders  11,1 

Bartenders  1,4 

Cooks,  except  private  household  3,3 

Counter  and  fountain  workers  1.5 

Waiters  and  waitresses  4,9 

Other  service  workers  24,4 

Attendants,  hospital  and  other  insti- 

utions  5,7 

Charwomen  and  cleaners  1,0 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 

Total 

Jobs  resulting  from: 

Industrial 

change 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

: Percent 
Number  . of  1965 

: Percent 
Kun,ber  : of  1965 

: Percent 
Number  . of  l965 

2.7 

45 

1,5 

25 

1.2 

20 

0,3 

25 

0,1 

8 

0,2 

17 

1,6 

57 

1,0 

36 

0,6 

21 

0,3 

30 

0.1 

10 

0,2 

20 

0,5 

50 

0,3 

30 

0,2 

20 

1,2 

39 

0,2 

7 

1,0 

32 

1.1 

38 

0,2 

7 

0,9 

31 

0,1 

50 

* 

* 

0,1 

50 

18,9 

51 

10,1 

28 

8,8 

24 

1,0 

67 

0.7 

47 

0.3 

20 

0.5 

25 

- 0,1 

_ 5 

■ 0,6 

30 

0,9 

64 

0,6 

43 

0,3 

21 

16,5 

52 

8,9 

28 

7,6 

24 

48,3 

79 

23,6 

39 

24,7 

41 

13,8 

70 

4,0 

. 20 

9,8 

50 

2,5 

45 

1,2 

21 

1,3 

23 

0,3 

23 

0,2 

15 

0,1 

8 

1,5 

71 

0,5 

24 

1,0 

48 

0,7 

32 

0,5 

23 

0.2 

9 

9,6 

86 

5,9 

53 

3,7 

33 

1,3 

93 

0,7 

50 

0,6 

43 

2,7 

82 

1,5 

46 

1,2 

36 

1,5 

100 

1.0 

67 

0,5 

33 

4,1 

84 

2.7 

55 

1,4 

29 

22,4 

92 

12.5 

51 

9,9 

41 

5,6 

98 

3,9 

68 

1,7 

30 

0,9 

90 

0,4 

40 

0,5 

50 

1 


0 

1 
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Table  4-  (contM) 


Jobs^_ 

to  be  filled  1965- 

1975 

: Jobs  resulting  from: 

, Occupation 

1965 

Total 

: Industrial 

: change 

: Deaths  and 

*.  retirements 

„ , ; Percent 

Humber  . of  1965 

: „ : Percent 

: Number  . of  l965 

1 M . : Percent 

. Number  . of  L965 

Service  workers  (cont'd) 


Janitors  and  sextons 

' 2.4 

1.6 

67 

0.7 

29 

0.9 

38 

Nurses,  practical 

1.8 

2.1 

LL7 

L.O 

56 

l.  L 

61 

Other  service  workers,  n.e.c. 

13.5 

12.2  ; 

90 

r- 

6.5 

48 

5.7 

42 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

2.9 

1.  J 

34 

- 

1.0 

34 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

1L.2 

5.6 

50 

2.8 

25 

2.8 

25 

t 
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Table  5-A,  CIVILIAN  NONINSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION  * 14  AND  OVER*  AND  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  , 
ESTIMATED  I960  AND  19CS  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AMD  1975,  ALBANY- SCHENECTADY- TROY  AREA 

(in  thousands) 


; Civilian  nonins citut tonal 

A^n  nni  a jut  * population..  14  and  over 

Civilian  labor  force  : 

participation  rates  (a)  ; 

Civilian  labor  force 

Age  and  sex  

1 1960  r 1965  ' 1970  • 1975 
i : : : 

1960  : 1965  : 1970  * 1975  : 

W ■ a ■ 

* ■ ■ ■ 

1960  : 1965  : 1970  : 1975 

I-  ■ ■ 

■ ■ ■ 

otal,  14  and  wver 
Male,  total 

14  - 19 

20  - 24 
25  - 34 
35  - 44 
45  - 54 
55  - 64 
65  and  over 

Female,  total 

■ i 

14  - 19 
20  * 24 
25  - 34 
35  - 44 
45  - 54 
55-64 
65  and  over 


472 

498 

528 

221 

235 

250 

27 

38 

43 

15 

19 

29 

37 

32 

33 

43 

43 

39 

39 

40 

41 

31 

32 

33 

29 

31 

32 

251 

263 

278 

28 

35 

39 

18 

23 

2; 

41 

37 

40 

47 

46 

42 

43 

44 

46 

35 

36 

38 

39 

42 

44 

569 

55.7 

55,4 

270 

77.4 

74.0 

48 

30.3 

29. S 

34 

79.3 

78.7 

46 

96.3 

96.2 

33 

97. r 

97.6 

41 

95.9 

95,8 

34 

86.6 

86.4 

34 

31.1 

29.5 

299 

36,7 

38.8 

44 

24.0 

23.8 

32 

48.3 

54.9 

52 

33.6 

37.6 

37 

43.9 

48.3 

45 

51.3 

53,2 

41 

39-3 

46.1 

48 

12.2 

11.9 

57.0 

57.3 

263 

74.0 

73.7 

171 

31.0 

31.0 

8 

79.2 

79,4 

12 

96.8 

96.8 

36 

98.8 

98.8 

42 

97.3 

97.3 

37 

88.5 

88.5 

27 

28,8 

27.1 

9 

41.7 

42\$ 

i 

92 

27.5 

t 

29.4 

7 

56.0 

57,8 

9 

37.9 

39.0 

14 

51.1 

53.8 

21 

59,1 

63.3 

22 

51,9 

54.3 

14 

13.0 

13.0 

5 

276 

301 

326 

174 

185 

199 

11 

■•3 

15 

15 

23 

27 

31 

32 

45 

42 

.39 

33 

33 

40 

40 

28 

29 

30 

9 

9 

9 

102 

116 

127 

8 

11 

13 

13 

16 

18 

14 

15 

20 

22 

21 

20 

23 

27 

28 

17 

20 

22 

5 

6 

6 

a.  Civilian  labor  force  as  percent  of  civilian  nonins titutional  population. 
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Table  5“B.  NGN  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  INDUSTRY,  ACTUAL  1960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975.  ALBANY- SCHENECTADY- TROY  AREA  <a) 

(in  jusands) 


Indus  tty 

■ 

■r 

I960  ! 

■ 

1965(a)  I 
■ 

■ 

1970  ; 

■¥ 

1975 

Total  nonagri cultural  employment 

225.3 

245.3 

268.9 

297.5 

* 

Manufacturing 

62.9 

63.3 

63.8 

63.7 

Durable  goods 

30.0 

3l2.4 

33.5 

34.2 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0,2 

Furniture  and  fixtures  ~ 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

3.9 

5.4 

5.4 

5.5 

Primary  metal  industries 

3.2 

2.9 

2.5 

2.3 

Fabricated  metal  products  (b) 

1.1 

1.6 

0.9 

0.8 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

10.2 

11.7 

13.5 

14.6 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

7.5 

7.2 

7.3 

7.3 

Transportation  equipment,  instruments 
and  related  products  (c) 

3.4 

3.6 

3.4 

3.3 

Nondurable  goods 

32.9 

30.9 

30.3 

29.5 

Food  and  kindred  products 

5.9 

5.5 

5.1 

4.7 

Tobacco  manufactures 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Textile  mill  products 

4.9 

4.3 

3.9 

3.3 

Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 

6.0 

5.3 

4.9 

4.3 

Paper  and  allied  products 

5.7 

5.3 

5.2 

5.0 

Printing  and  publishing 

4.5 

4.7 

4.9 

5.3 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

3.9 

3.8 

4.0 

4.  % 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

- 

- 

- 

Rubber  and  plastics  products,  n. e.c. 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

Leather  and  leather  products 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2  _ 

0.2 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

1.9 

Agriculture  (d),  forestry  and  fisheries 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Mining 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Contract  construction 

7.7 

10.9 

13.5 

16.3 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 
utilities 

15.2 

14.1 

13.4 

12.7 

Railroads 

4.1 

3.0 

2.6 

2.1 

Air  transportation 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

Local  and  interurban  passenger 
transportation 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Local  and  suburban  transit 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Taxicabs 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Trucking  and  warehousing 

.2.6 

3.0 

3.2 

3.4 

Trucking 

2.4 

2.8 

3.0 

3.2 

Warehousing 

P*2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

03d 
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Table  5*B  continued 


Industry  t 

1960 

! 1965(a)  ; 

w r 

1970 

! 1975 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 

utilities  (coat'd) 
Water  transportation 

0.2 

0,2 

0,1 

1 

0,1 

Pipelines 

- 

- 

- 

■"  «. 

Transportation  services 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

Corrmunication 

4.9 

4,6 

4.3 

4,0 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

4.5 

4,2 

3,9 

/3,6 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting. 

* 0.4 

0,4 

0,4 

0,4 

Electric , gas  and  sanitary  services 

1.3 

1.3 

1,6 

1,4 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

45.0 

49.1 

52,2 

58,5 

Wholesale  trade 

12.6 

14.1 

14.9 

16.4 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment  ^ 

0.5 

0,7 

0.8 

0,9 

Drugs*  chemicals  and  allied  products 

0,4 

0.4 

0,4 

0.4 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

0,1 

0.1 

0,1 

0,1 

Groceries  and  related  products 

1.6 

1,9 

1.9 

2,1 

Electrical  goods,  hardware,  plumbing 

and  heating 

2,7 

4,0 

4,7 

6,0 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

2.1 

2.2 

2,3 

2.3 

Other  wholesale 

5.0 

4.8 

4,7 

4,6 

Retail  trade 

32.4 

35,0 

37,3 

42.1 

Building  materials,  farm  equipment 

1,6 

1,4 

J 1,3 

1.0 

Retail  general  merchandise 

6, 6 

8,2 

9,2 

. 11,4 

Variety  stores 

1.5 

1,5 

1.5 

1.6 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

5,1 

6.7 

7,7 

9,8 

Food  stores 

6,4 

. 6,5 

6.6 

* 7,3 

Automotive  dealers  and  service  stations 

4.2 

4.6 

4,9 

5.5 

Gasoline  service  stations 

1.2 

1,4 

1,5 

1.6 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 

dealers 

3.0 

3,2 

3.4 

. 3.7 

Apparel  and  accessories 

2,9 

2,9 

3,1 

3.4 

Furniture,  home furnishings 

1,7 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

5,9 

6,6 

7,0 

8.0 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

3.1 

3,4 

3.6 

4.1 

Drug  and  proprietary  stores 

0.6 

"0.9 

1,0 

1,1 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

2,3 

2,5 

2,6 

3.0 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

8,9 

9,5 

10,8 

11.5 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

3.2 

3.6 

4,9 

5.5 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

0,1 

0.2 

0,3 

0,4 

Insurance 

4,0 

4,2 

4.3 

4.4 

Real  estate 

1,6 

1,3 

1.3 

1,2 

Services 

32,7 

38,0 

44,8 

52,3 

Hotels  and  lodging  places  „ , 

1.6 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

Personal  services 

3,5 

3,7 

3;8 

4,1 

Laundries 

2,2 

2,4 

2,5 

2.7 

Other  Personal  services 

1.3 

1,3 

1.3 

1,4 

340 
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Table  *>— B continued 


.Industry 

\ 1960  ! 

■ ■ 

'*D 

C7- 

1 ■ ■ ■ ■ 

1970 

■ 

! 197  5 

■ 

Services  (cont’d) 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

4.9 

5.6 

6.6 

7.8 

Advertising 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

,0.2 

Other  business  services 

4.6 

5 .4 

b.4 

7.6 

Automobile  repair  services  and  garages 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

1.3 

Miscellaneous  repair  i’crviees' 

Motion  pictures  and  other  amusement  and 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

recreation  services 

1.7 

2.0 

2.4 

2.8 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

■0.8 

Otb^r  entertainment  and  recreation 

1.1 

1.4 

1.7 

2.0 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

8.8 

10.6 

13.2 

15.9 

Hospitals 

6.7 

8.0 

9.9 

■ 11.9 

Other  medical  and  health  ii-rvieos 

2.1 

2.6 

3.3 

4.0 

Legal  services 

0.7 

0*8 

0.9 

l.l 

Educational  services  and  museums 

5.4 

6.4 

7.6 

8.7 

Nonprofi"  member chip  organ i znti ons 

4.1 

4 . {\ 

5.5 

6.3 

Welfare  and  religious  groups 

2.9 

3*0 

3.6 

4.0 

Other  nonprofit  membership  organizations. 

1.2 

1.6 

1.9 

2.3 

Miscellaneous  services 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

1.3 

Engineering  and  arch i tec t ural  services 

‘ 0. 3 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

Accounting,  auditing  and  bookkeeping. 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

0.1 

- 

- 

0.1 

None  l.iss  if  table 

- 

- 

- 

* 

Government 

52.4 

59.8 

69.7 

. 81.7 

Federal 

10.8 

".6 

8.7 

7.5 

Postal  service 

2.3 

. 2.3 

2.3 

Other  federal 

8.5 

7.3 

6.4 

5.2 

State  and  local 

41.6 

50.2 

61  .0 

74.2 

S ate 

23.2 

27.7 

33.0 

40.4 

Local 

18.4 

22.5 

28.0 

33  8 

X!  Data  on  1965  benchmark. 

b.  Includes  ordr  icc  and  accessories,  except  fire  control  equipment 

c.  Includes  fir<  control  equipment. 

d.  Agricultural  services  oirly,  excludes  farming. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  ta  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  5-C,  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  JOBS  (a),  BY  INDUSTRY,  ESTIMATED  i960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  ALB ANY -SCHENECTADY -TROY  AREA 

(In  thousands) 


1 

Industry.  * 

1960  | 

1965  ; 

« 

1970  ; 
« 

1975 

Total  employment 

261.5 

278.5 

301.8 

328.7 

Manufacturing 

66*  1 

66.8 

67.5 

67.5 

Durab le  goods 

32.7 

35.5 

36.8 

37.6 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

0.7 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

3.9 

5.4 

. 5.4 

5.5 

Primary  metal  industries 

3.2 

2.9 

2.5 

2.3 

Fabricated  metal  products  (b)  * 

3.5 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

10*3 

11.9 

13.8 

14*9 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

7.5 

7.2. 

7.3 

7.3 

Transportation  equipment,  instruments 
and  related  products  (c) 

3.4 

3.6 

3.4 

3.3 

Nondurable  goods 

33.4 

,,31.3 

30.7 

29.9 

Food  and  kindred  products 

6.1 

5.7 

5.3 

4.8 

Tobacco  manufactures 

' - ** 

- 

Textile  a.  Ml  products 

4.9 

4.3 

3.9 

3.3 

Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 

6.0 

5.3 

4.9 

4.3 

Paper  and  allied  products 

5.7 

5.3 

5.2 

5.0 

Printing  and  publishing 

4.7 

4.9 

5.1 

5.5 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

3.9 

, 3.8 

4.0 

4.2 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Rubber  and  plastics  products,  n.e. c. 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5^ 

0.6 

Leather  and  leather  products 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

1*3 

1.3 

1.6 

2.0 

Nonmanuf ac turing 

195.4 

211.7 

234.3 

261.2 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries 

6.9 

5.6 

4.1  . 

V 

4.4 

Mining 

■ n I 

0.3° 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Contract  construction 

16.8 

21.5 

25.5 

29.7 

Transportation*  communication  and  public 
utilities 

17.5 

16.4 

H 

16.1 

15.7 

Railroads 

4.1 

3.0 

2.6 

2.1 

Air  transportation 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

Local  and  suburban  transit/ 

1.0 

1.0 

IX 

1.3 

Taxicabs 

0*^ 

0*6 

0.6 

0.6 

Trucking 

2*8 

2.2 

3.4 

3.5 

Warehousing 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Water  transportation 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

Pipelines 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Transportation  services 

0*1 

0.1 

0.1 

. 0.1 
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Continued 


5-C  <eotiLrd) 


in  Jut.  try 
*■ 

“3 

! ' i960 

■ 

! 1965 

■ 

: 197;} 

■ 

■ 

! 1975 

■ 

, 

Transportation,  ccuromui  Lout.  ion  and  public 
utilities  (contM) 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

4.5 

4.2 

3.9 

3.6 

Radio  and  television  b road casting 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Llectric,  gas  and  sanitary  services 

3.3 

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

Wholesale  ami  retail  trade 

55.5 

58. 1 

60.2 

65.2 

Who  to  salt'  trade 

14.0 

15.4' 

16.0 

17.4 

Motor  vehicles  nnd  equipment 

0.6 

.h.b 

0.9 

1.0 

nrugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

wry  goods  and  apparel 

0.1 

- 0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Groceries  ftnd  related  products 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

2.3 

bi.ee  tri  cal  goods , hardware , plumbing 
and  healing 

2.9 

4.3 

5.0 

M 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

Other  wholesale 

5,6 

5.3 

5.1 

4.? 

l'ot;til  trade 

41.5 

42.7 

44.2 

47.8 

building  materials,  [arm  equipment 

2.0 

1.7 

1.5 

1.2 

Variety  stores 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

5.5 

7.1 

' y.i 

10.0' 

Food  stores 

8.6 

a. 3 

8.4  , 

8.5 

Case line  service  stations 

2.1 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 
dealers 

3.5 

3.5 

3.6  ,*■ 

3.8 

Apparel  and  accessories 

3.3 

3.3 

3.6 

3.9 

Furniture,  homef urnishings 

2.3 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

bating  and  drinking  places 

ti.2 

8.6 

8.8 

9.7 

urug  and  proprietary  stores 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.8 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

JO. 4 

10.9 

12.3 

12.8 

hanking  and  credit  agencies 

3.3 

3.9 

5.0 

5.6 

brokers  and  investment  companies 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Insurance 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

Heal  estate 

V 

2.7 

2.4 

2.5 

2.3 

Services  t 

61.1 

72.2 

87.2 

100.1 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 

2.1 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

Laundries 

2.4 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

Other  personal  services 

2. a 

2.8 

2. a 

2.8 

Advertising 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Other  business  services 

5.4 

6.3 

7.4 

8.6 

Automobile  repair  services  apd 

garages'  ‘ ' 

1.3 

i 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

1.0 

1.1 

1.5 

1.7 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

1.4 

1.7 

2.1 

2.4 

hospitals 

9.1 

11.2 

15.8 

20.1 

Other  medical  and  health  serviced 

6.4 

7.6 

9.6t 

11.3 

continued 


Table  5-C  (cont'd) 


Industry 

* 1960 

: 

; 1965 

, ■ 

! 1970  : 

« * 

1975 

Services  CcontTd)i 
Legal  services 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

2.0 

Educational  services  and  museums 

15.6 

20.9 

25.8 

29.0 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 
(incl*  welfare  and  religious  groups) 

4.5 

5.0 

5.9 

6.8 

JBngineering  and  architectural  services 

0.6 

1.2 

1.4 

1.8 

Accounting,  auditing  and  bookkeeping 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0,7 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

0,2 

Private  household  workers 

4.8 

4.8 

4.9 

4.7 

Public  administration  ^ 

26.9 

26.7 

27.8 

33,0 

Postal  service 

2.3 

2.3 

' 2.3 

2.3 

Other  federal 

4.6 

2.8 

1.7 

1,7 

Stare 

15.3 

16.0 

16.8 

20.6 

Local 

4.7 

' 5.6 

7.0 

8.4 

For  footnote  see  page  iq. 
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Table  5-D.  RECONCILIATION  OF  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE*  AND  NUMBER  OF  JOBS* 
ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965,  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  ALBANY- S CHEN  ECTADY  - TROY  AREA 

(in  thousands) 


■ 

■ 

J * 

J t 

1 ■ 

I960 

; 1965 

■ 

: 1970. 

■ 

■ 

: 1975 

■ 

■ 

I. Nonins titut tonal  civilian  population*  14  and  over  (table  5~A) 

472 

498 

528 

569 

II.  Civilian  labor  force*  14  and  over  (table  5- A) 

263 

276 

301 

326 

A.  Resident  employed 

250 

266 

290 

315 

B.*  Unemployed 

13 

10 

11 

11 

i 1.  Rate  of  unemployment  ( percent) 

4.9 

3.5 

3.5 

3,5 

nil*  Total  number  of  jobs  (table  5-C) 

262 

278 

302 

329 

A.  Nonagricultural  jobs 

255 

273 

* 298 

326 

1/  Wage. end  salary  workers  (table  5-?) 

225 

245 

269 

298 

- 1 

*7  .2*  Self  employed  and  unpaid  family  workers*  and  domestics 

. .r  ■ 

30 

28 

29 

28 

' B.  Agricultural  jobs  r 

7 

5 

4 

3 

IV.  Difference  between  5- A and  III 

. 12  ■ 

12 

■ 

12 

14 

A.  Net  number  of  commuters  into  area 

4 

4 

4 

4 

«*  ■■  ■ "*■ 

B.  Multiple  jobholders*  minus  persons  with  a job  but1  not  being 

paid  (a) 

8 

8 

8 

10 

a]  Parsons  with  a Job  but  not  on  the  payroll  during  the  week  'because  they  were  sick,  on  vacation.,  or  on 


strike  are  counted  among  the  resident  employed  (II-A)  but  not  among  the  wage  and  salary  workers  (III-A.l). 
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Table  5E.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965 
AND'  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975*  ALBANY- SCHENECTADY -TROY  AREA 

{in  thousands) 


Occupation 

*-  M* 

* I960  ' 

■ ■ 

r.  ■ 

1965  ; 

1970 

* *1975  - 

■ V 

■ 

All  occupations 

261*5 

276.5 

301*8 

328*7 

Professional!  technical  ^nd  kindred 

workers 

39.4 

46*1 

54*7 

63*0 

Engineers*  technical 

4*9 

5*9 

6*9 

8*0 

Engineers*  aeronautical 

- 

- 

Engineers*  chemical 

0*4 

0.4 

0*5 

0*6 

Engineers*  civil 

1.2 

1.5 

1*8 

2*1 

Engineers*  electrical 

1.2 

1*4 

1*5 

1*6 

Engineers*  industrial 

0*2 

0*2 

0*3 

0*3 

Engineers*  mechanical 

1*5 

1*9 

2.2 

2.5 

Engineers*  metallurgical 

0.2 

0.2 

0*2 

0*3 

Engineers*'  mining 

- 

- 1 

- 

Other  engineers* 1 technical 

0*2 

0*3 

0*4 

0*6 

Natural  scientists 

1*9 

2*2 

2*7 

3.2 

Chemists 

0.8 

0.9 

1*0 

1.2 

Agricultural  scientists 

0*1 

0,1 

0*1 

0*1 

Biological  scientists 

0*3 

0*3 

0.4 

0.5 

Geologists  and  geophysicists 

0*1 

0.1  ' 

0*1 

0*1 

Mathematicians 

0.2, 

0.3 

0*4 

0*5 

Physicists 

0*4 

0*5 

0*7 

0*8 

Other  natural  scientists*  n.e*c* 

- 

- 

- 

Technical  workers  and  specialists 

(exc.  medical  and  dental) 

6.2 

7*1 

8*6 

10*2 

Draftsmen 

0*8 

1*0 

1*3 

1*5 

Structural  design  technicians  and 
related  specialists  s~ 

Electro  and  mechanical  Engineering 
technicians 

0*1 

0*1 

2*0 

2*3 

2*7 

3*1 

Mathematics  technicians 

0*1 

0*1 

: 0*1 

0*1 

Physical  science  technicians 

0*7 

0*6  ■ 

1*0 

1*1  ' 

Industrial  engineering  technicians 

0*6 

0*7 

0*7 

0*6 

Civil  engineering  and  construction 
technicians 

0*7 

0*9 

1*3 

1*6 

Sales  and  service  technicians 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Technical  writing  and  illustration 
technicians 

0*1 

1 ^ i •*  B. 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

Safety  and  sanitation  inspectors 
and  related  specialists 

wr 

0*2 

CM 

* 

o 

■ 

0*2 

0*3 

Product  testing  and  Inspection1 
specialists 

0*5 

■ 

0*5 

0*6 

0*6 

Continued 
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Table  5£  (cont’d) 


Occupation 

■ 

■ 

1960  : 

■ 

■ 

1965 

: - 1970 

: 1975 

■ 

■ 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
wkrs,  (cont'd) 

Data  processing,  systems  analysis 
and  programming  specialists 

0.3 

0.3 

' \i 

0.4 

0.5 

Airway  tower  specialists  and  flight 
dispatchers 

_ 

r . 

* 

(hi 

Broadcasting,  motion  picture  an'Z 
recording  studio  specialists 

0.1 

0.1 

/ 

- 0.1 

0.1 

Radio  operators 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

4 

0.2 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

7.0 

8.2 

10.3 

12,1 

Dentists 

0,5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Dietitians  and  nutritionists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Nurses,  professional  and  student 

3.4 

3.9 

5.0 

5.8 

Optometrists 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1  , 

0.1 

Osteopaths 

- 

- 

' T 

b- 

Pharmacists 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0,7 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

1.1 

1.3 

1.6 

1.8 

Psychologists  / 

•m 

0.1 

0.1 

* 0.1 

Technicians,  medical  ahd  dental 

L.O 

1.4 

1.8 

2,4 

Veterinarians 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Chiropractors  and  therapists 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

, 0.4 

Teachers  / 

8.4 

10.6 

12,1 

13,4 

Teachers,  elementary/ 

4.1 

4.8 

5.2 

5.3 

Teachers , secondary  ' 

2.4 

3.2 

'3,7 

'4.1 

Teachers,  college 

0.9 

1.3 

1.7 

2.2 

Teachers,  other 

1 

f 1.0 

1.3 

L.5 

1.8 

Social  scientists  1 

0.4 

0.4 

0,5 

0.6 

Economists 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Other  social  scientists 

- 

- 

0,1 

Other  professional,  technical  and 


kindred  workers 

10,6 

11,7 

13.4 

15,5 

Accountants  and  auditors 

■ 2.9 

2,9 

3.1 

3,4 

Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Architects 

0.3 

0.5 

0,6 

0,6 

Artists,  musicians,  authors, 
athletes,  and  entertainers 

1,0 

1,1 

1.2 

1.3 

Clergymen 

0,8 

0.8 

0,6 

0.8 

Designers,  except  design  draftsmen 

0.2 

0*2 

0,2 

0.3 

Reporters  and  editors 

0,1 

M 

0,1 

0.1 

Lawyers  and  judges 

1.3 

1,3 

1.3 

1.4 

Librarians 

0.5 

0,6 

0,7 

0.8 

Personnel  and  labor  relations  wkrs. 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

Continued 
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Table  5£  (cont’d) 


* 

Occupation  ' 

« 

I960 

! 1965 

¥ 

* 

1970  ; 

* < *■ 

* 9 

1975 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
wkrs.  (cont'd) 

Photographers 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Social,  welfare  and  recreation  wkrs. 

0.7 

0.9 

l.l 

1.4 

Prof,  and  tech,  workers,  n.e.c. 

2.0 

2.5 

3.4 

4.2 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

21.9 

23.1 

23.6 

25.2 

Conductors,  railroad 

0.2 

0.2 

o.x 

0.1 

Credit  men 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Ship  officers 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

** 

Postmasters  and  assistants 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Purchasing  agents 

0.6 

* 0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors, 
n*  0 « c « 

20.7 

21.6 

22.6 

23.6 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

53.9 

57.1 

62.1 

69.6 

StenoSi  typists  and  secretaries 

13.7 

14.6 

16.6  " 

18.7 

Office  machine  operators 

2.6 

3.4 

4.3 

5.4 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

37.6 

36.9 

41.2 

45.5 

Accounting  clerks 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

2.1 

Bookkeepers,  hand 

2.4 

2.1 

2a 

2a 

Bank  tellers 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

1.3 

Cashiers 

2.2 

2.6 

3.0 

3.5 

Mail  carriers 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

Postal  clerks 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

Telephone* operators 

2.0 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

25.5 

26.6 

26.3 

31  6 

Sales  workers 

20.2 

21.0 

21.6 

23.1 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

X.6 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

Other  sales  workers,  n.e.c.  ' 

\ 

17.9 

18.8 

19.4 

21.0 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kino red. workers 

36.2 

39.1 

43.4 

47.7 

Construction  craftsmen 

$.8 

9.9 

11.0 

12.2 

Carpenters 

2.6 

3.0 

3.2 

3,4 

Brickmasons,  stone  and  tile  setters 

0.6 

0.9 

i.O 

l.l 

Cement  and  concrete  finishers 

* 

■ - 

Electricians 

1.2 

1,3 

l.b 

1.7 

Excavating,  grading  machine  oprs* 

0,7 

0.9 

1.1 

1.3 

Painters  and  paperh angers 

1.4 

1,5 

1.6 

1.7 

Plasterers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

1.4 

1.6 

l.ff 

2.0 

Rp.ofers  and  slaters 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

Structural  metalworkers 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0,5 
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Table  5£  (cont’d) 


Occupation  ‘ 

■ 

I960  ; 

■ 

1965 

; 1970  ; 

« ■ 

1975 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(cont'd ) 

Foremen,  n.e*c* 

4.7 

4*8 

t 

5.3 

5.9 

i 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

6*4 

6*5 

6.9 

7.6 

Skilled  machining  workers  (inc. 
machinists) 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.3 

Blacksmiths,  forgemon,  hanmifernten 

0*1 

0*  1 

0.1 

0.1 

Boilermakers, 

0.1 

0*1 

0.2 

0.2 

Heat  treaters,  annealers,  tempers 

- 

- 

- 

Millwrights 

0.3 

0.3 

0*3 

0.3 

Molders,  metal  (exc*  coreraakers) 

0.2 

0*2 

0.2 

0*2 

Patternmakers,  metal  and  wood 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0*1 

Rollers  and  roll  hands 

0.1 

0*1 

0*1 

0.1 

Sheet  metal  workers 

0.5 

0*5 

0.6 

0*6 

Toolmakers*  diemakers*  setters  ' 

0.6 

0.6 

0*6 

0*7 

Electroplaters 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Assemblers,  metalwork.  Class  A 

0.3 

0.3 

0*4 

0.4 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

1*5 

1.5 

1*6 

1*7  ‘ 

. Compositors  and  typesetters 

0.8 

0*8 

0.8 

0*8 

Electrotype rs  and  stereotypers 

0.1 

0.1 

0*1 

o.i 

Engravers,  except  photoengravers 

0*1 

0*1 

0.1 

0.1 

Photoengravers  and  lithographers 

0*1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0*5 

Transportation  and  public  utility 

craftsmen 

1.8 

1.6 

1*5 

1.3 

Linemen  and  servicemen 

1.1 

1*1 

1*1 

1.0 

Locomotive  engineers 

0*4 

0*3 

0*3 

0*3 

Locomotive  firemen 

ir 

0.3 

0*2 

0*1 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

7.7 

9*0 

10.6 

12.5 

Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen 

0.3 

0*4 

0.6 

0*8 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics 

2*4 

2.5 

- „ 2.6 

2*7 

Office  machine  mechanics 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

Radio  and  TV  mechanics 

0*3 

0*3 

0.4 

0*5 

Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics 

0*2 

0*2 

0.1 

0*1 

Other  mechanics  end  repairmen 

4.4 

‘5*5 

6*8 

8.3 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

5*3 

5*8 

6*5 

. 7*  1 

Bakers 

0*6  ■ 

0*7 

0,8  . 

0*9 

Cabinetmakers 

0.1 

0*1 

<M. 

0*1 

Cranemen,  derrickmen,  and  hoistmen 

0.6 

0*6 

0*7' 

0*7 

Glaziers 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

Jewelers  end  watchmakers 

0*1 

0.1 

0*1 

0.2 

Millers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Opticians  and  lens  grinders 

0.1 

0.1 

0*2 

0.2 

Stationary  engineers 

1*0 

1*1 

1*1 

1*1 
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Occupation 
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Occupation  : 

■ 

i960 

! 1965  ! 

■ M 

■ 1 

1970  ! 

■ 

■ 

1975 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(cont'd) 

Inspectors,  other  than  metalworking 

0.5 

0*6 

0.7 

0.8 

Upholsterers 

0.2 

0*2 

0.3 

0*3 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  wkrs.,  n.e.c* 

2.0 

2.2 

2.4 

2*7 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

41.7 

42*4 

42.9 

43.8 

Selected  transp*  and  utility  oprs. 

10.0 

10.4 

11.1 

11.7 

Drivers:  bus,  truck,  tractor 

6.4 

6.8 

7*4 

8*0 

Deliverymen,  routei&en,  cab  drivers 

2.6 

2*7 

2*9 

3*0 

Brakemen  and  switchmen,  railroad 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

Power  station  operators 

0.1 

0.1 

* 0,1 

0.1 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Asbestos  and  insulation  workers 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

4.6 

4.9 

4*9 

4.9 

Furnacemen,  smelters,  pourers, 
and  heaters 

0*1 

0.1 

0*1 

0.1 

Welders  and  flame  cutters 

1*1 

1*3 

1.4 

1*6 

Electroplater  helpers 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

Mach,  tool  opr.,  metalworking, 
Class  B 

1*1 

1*1 

1*1 

1*0 

Assemblers,  metalworking,  Class  B 

1.5 

1*5 

1.4 

1.3 

Inspectors,  metalworking,  Class  B 

0*7 

0*8 

0.8 

0.8 

Semiskilled  Occupations  ip  textiles 

and  apparel 

3.3 

3*0 

2*3 

2.1 

* Knitters,  loopers  and  toppers 

0.3 

0.3 

0*2 

0.2 

Weavers  and  spinner^,  textile 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

Sewers  and  stitchers,  manufacturing 
* * 

2.7 

2.4 

2*0 

1.8 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

23.7 

24.0 

24*5 

25.0 

Attendants,  auto  service  and 
parking 

1.1 

1*3 

1*5 

1.7 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

1.8 

1.9 

2*0 

2.2 

Meat  cutters,  except  meat-packing 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

Mine  operatives  and  laborers,  n.e*c* 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives,  n.e+c. 

19.8 

19.7 

19*9 

20.0 

Service  workers 

30.3 

33*3 

37.8 

41.8 

Privata.household  workers 

4*7 

4*7 

4*6 

4.5 

Protective-service  workers 

3*6 

4*0 

4 + 

5*0 

Firemen,  fire  protection 

0.8 

0*9 

1.0 

1.2 

Guards  and  (watchmen 

1*6 

1*7 

1*8 

1.9 

Policemen,  marshalls,  sheriffs 

1.2 

1*4 

1*5 

1.9 
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Table  3E  (contfd) 


P- 

Occupation  * 

1960  : 

p 

p 

1965  ; 

1970  ; 

•a 

1975 

Service  workers  (cont'd) 

Valters,  cooks  and  bartenders 

8.2 

9.2 

10.3 

11.4 

Bartenders 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1-C 

Cooks,  except  private  household 

2.4 

2.7 

3.1 

3.4 

Counter  and  fountain  workers 

1*0 

1.2 

1*6 

1.9 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

3*6 

4.0 

4*3 

4.7 

Other  service  workers 

13.8 

15*4 

18*6 

20. 9*  „ 

Airline  stewards  and  stewardesses 

- 

- 

-M 

- 

Attendants,  hospital  and  other  inst. 

1.8 

2.4 

3*5 

4*7 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

1.5 

1*6 

1*8 

1.9 

Janitors  and  sextons 

2*0 

2.0 

2*2 

2*3 

Nurses,  practical 

0.8 

1*0 

1*7 

1.9  " 

Other  service  workers,  n*e.c* 

7.7 

8.4 

9*4 

10.1 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

6.2 

4.9 

4.2 

3*7 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

11.7 

11*5 

11*3 

10*8 

iF 
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Table  5-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  ALB ANY -SCHENECTADY -TROY  AREA 

■ 


V 


1.  ESTIMATED  I960 
(in  thousands) 

i®  b 


All 

Occupation  ^industries 

; Agri-  : 
: culture; 

: (a)  : 

Con- 

struc- 

tion 

hanu* 

factur- 

ing(b) 

: Trans-; 
: porta- : 
: tion£ci: 

Trade 

'Finance 
: <d) 

■ 

■ 

Services : 

■ 

■ 

Public 

admini- 

stration 

All  occupations 

261.5 

6.9 

16.8 

66.4 

17.5 

55.5 

10.4 

61.1 

26.9 

Professional,  technical,  anr*  kindred  wkrs 

.39.4 

0.3 

1.0 

8.4 

1.1 

1.7 

0.2 

22.6 

4.1 

Engineers,  technical 

4.9 

- 

0.5 

2.2 

0.4 

0.2 

- 

1.3 

0.3 

Natural  scientists 

1.9 

0.1 

TV 

0.9 

TV 

0.1 

- 

0.7 

0.1 

Technicians,  exc.  medical  and  dental 

6.2 

- 

0.3 

2.6 

0.5 

0.3 

- 

1.5 

L.O 

Msdical  end  other  health  workers 

7.0 

0.1 

TV 

0.3 

- 

0.4 

- 

6.0 

0.2 

Teachers  1 

B.4 

- 

TV 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

8.2 

0.1 

Social  scientists 

0.4 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.3 

Other  prof.,  tech.,  and  kindred  wkrs. 

10.6 

0.1 

0.2 

2.3 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

4,9 

2.1 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

21.9 

- 

1.6 

3.0 

1.3 

10.1 

“ 1.9 

2.1 

1.9 

clerical  and  kindred  workers  ' ■ 

53.9 

- 

1.3 

9.1 

4,7 

9.5 

4.7 

9.6 

15.0 

Stenos,  typists  and  secretaries 

13.7 

- 

0.4 

2.7 

0.6 

0.9 

1.2 

4,6 

3.3 

Office  machine [operators 

2.6 

- 

- 

0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

- 

0.  9 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

37.6 

- 

0.9 

5.8 

3.9 

8.1 

3.1 

5.0 

10.8 

Sales  workers 

20.2 

- 

0.1 

2.9 

0.1 

14.2 

2.5 

0.3 

0.1 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

36.2 

0*  2 

7.9 

13.0 

4.0 

4.4 

0.2 

5.2 

1.3 

Cons  true  t ion  ~ cr  af  t a to  an 

3.8 

- 

6.3 

1.0 

0.2 

0.4 

- 

0.5 

0.4 

Foremen*  n.e.c. 

4.7 

tv 

0.4 

2.4 

0.6 

0.8 

- 

0.3 

0.2 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  exc.  mechanics 

6.4 

- 

0.3 

5.9 

0.2 

- 

- 

Print in S trades  craftsmen 

1.5 

- 

TV 

1.1 

- 

0.1 

- 

0.1 

0.2 

Transp.  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

1.8 

- 

- 

0_1 

1.6 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

7.7 

0.2 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

2.1 

0.2 

2.8 

0.2 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

5.3 

FT- 

0.3 

1.8 

0;  J 

1*0 

- 

1.5 

C.2 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

41.7 

0+2 

1.4 

25.3 

4.4 

6.7 

0.1 

3,0 

0.6 

Selected  transp.  and  pub.  util.  oprs. 

10.0 

0.1 

0.4 

2.1 

3.5 

3. 1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2 

Semiskilled  metal-working  occup. 

4.6 

- 

0.1 

4.4 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations  (e) 

3.3 

- 

- 

3.3 

- 

■J 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

23.8 

0.1 

0.9 

15.5 

0.9 

3.6 

- 

1 2.4 

0.4 

Service  workers 

30.3 

- 

0.2 

1.1 

0.3 

7.0 

0.6 

17.8 

3.3 

Private  household  workers 

4.7 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

4.7 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

3.6 

- 

- 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

2.7 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

8.2 

- 

- 

0.1 

0,1 

4.9 

0.1 

2.8 

0.2 

Other  service  workers 

13.8 

• 

0.  2 

0.8 

0.1 

2.0 

0.3 

10.0 

0.4 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

11.7 

- 

3.3 

3.6 

l.f 

1.9 

0.2 

0.5 

0. 6 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

6.2 

6.2 

- 

\ * 

- 

- 

- 

- 

For  footnote  see  page  18. 
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Table  5-F,  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS , BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  ALBANY -SCttENFCTADY- TROY  AREA 

■fl- 

2,  ESTIMATED  1965 

i» 

(in  thousands) 


Occupation 

All 

industries 

Agri-  : 
culture: 
(a)  : 

Con- 
strue * 
tion 

: Manu- 
: factur- 
iinfcib) 

: Trans-  : 
:Ports-  : 
itien(c) : 

Trade 

# ■ 

"Finance," 

! <j>  : 
■ ■ 

Se rvices 

: Public 
: admin! ~ 
:stration 

All  occupations 

278,5 

5,6 

21,5 

67,1 

16c  4 

58,1 

10,9 

72,2 

26,7 

Professional,  technicals  and  kindred  workers 

46, 1 

0,3 

1,2 

9,0 

1,2 

1,8 

0,2 

28.0 

4 .4 

Engineers*  technical 

5,9 

- 

0,6 

2.5 

0.4 

0.3 

- 

1,3 

0,3 

Natural  scientists 

2.2 

0,1 

1,0 

■ 

0.1 

- 

0,9 

0. 1 

Technicians*  exc,  it.  and  dental 

7,1 

- 

0.4 

2,8 

0.6 

0,3 

- 

1.8 

1.2 

■ Medical  and  other  health  workers 

8,2 

0,1 

- 

0,3 

- 

0.4 

- 

7,2 

0.2 

££  Teachers 

L0, 6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

10,4 

0,1 

[/I,  Social  scientists 

0,4 

- 

- 

‘0,1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0,3 

fO  Other  profit  tech**  and  kindred  workers 

11,7 

0.1 

0.2 

2,3 

0.2 

0,6 

0,2 

5,9 

2.2 

Managers*  officials*  and  proprietors 

23,1 

- 

2,4 

3,1 

1,3 

10. 0 

2,1 

2,2 

2,0 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

57,1 

- 

1.9 

9,5 

4,3 

10,7 

5,0 

11,7' 

14,0 

,.(■%  .Steuotf*  typists*  and  secretaries 

14,8 

- 

0,6 

2,8 

0,6 

0,9 

1,2 

5,6 

3,1 

■ ,,  * Office  machine  operators 

3,4 

- 

- 

0,8 

0,2 

0,7 

0,6 

0,1 

1,0 

; ‘ Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

38,9 

m- 

1.3 

5,9 

3,5 

9,1 

3,2 

6,0 

9,9 

Sales  workers 

21,0 

- 

0,1 

2,9 

0*1 

1 5,0 

2,5 

0,3 

0,1 

Craftsmen*  foremen*  and  kindred  workers 

39*1 

0,2 

9,7 

13,5 

3*6 

4,5 

0,2 

6,2 

1,2 

Construction  craftsmen 

9,9 

- 

7,4 

1,0 

0,2 

0,4 

- 

0,5 

0.4 

Foremen*  n*e,c. 

4,8 

- 

0,6 

2.5 

0,4 

0,7 

- 

0,5 

0.1 

Metalworking  craftsmen*  exc.  mechanics 

6,5 

m- 

0,3 

6,0 

0,2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. Printing  trades  craftsmen 

1,5 

- 

- 

1,1 

- 

0,1 

- 

0*1 

0,2 

Transp,  and  mAlic  utility  craftsmen 

1,6 

- 

- 

0,1 

1,4 

- 

- 

0,1 

Mechanics  adgprepairmen 

9,0 

0,2 

1,0 

0,9 

0,8 

2,3 

0,2 

3,4 

0.2 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

5,8 

- 

0,4 

1*9 

0,6 

1,0 

- 

1,7 

0,2 

Operatives  and  kindred  Woikdrs 

42,4 

0,2 

2.0 

24,9 

4,3 

7,0 

0,1 

3*3 

0,6 

Selected  transp,  and  pub,  util*  opr*. 

10,4 

0,1 

0,6 

2,3 

3,5 

3*1 

0,1 

0,5 

0,2 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

4,9 

0,1 

4,6 

- 

- 

- 

0,1 

0,1 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

3,0 

- 

- 

3,0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

24,1 

0.1 

1,3 

15,0 

0.8 

3*9 

- 

2,7 

0,3 

Service  workers 

33,3 

- 

0,2 

1,1 

0,3 

7,3 

0,6 

19,9 

3.9 

Private  household  workers 

4,7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,7 

Protective  service  workers 

4,0 

- 

0,2 

0,1 

0,1 

0,2 

0,3 

3,1 

Waiters,  cooks,  *n<|  bartenders 

9*2 

- 

- 

0,1 

0,1 

5,2 

0,1 

3*5 

0,2 

Other  service  workers 

15,4 

- 

0,2 

0,8 

0,1 

2,0 

0,3 

u,4 

0,6 

Laborers*  except  farm  and  mine 

f 11,5 

- 

4,0 

3,1 

1,3 

1,8 

0,2 

0,6 

0,5 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

4,9 

4,9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-» 

For  footnote  see  page  Is* 
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table  3-F*  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  ALBANY- SCHENECTADY- TROY  AREA 

1 

3.  PROJECTED.  1973 

* (ia  thousands) 


Occupation 

H 

! AU 
Indus  tries 

: Agri- 
culture 
: /a) 

: Con- 
strue- 
: cion 

: Manu- 
: factur- 
: ing(b) 

:Trans- : 
:porta- : 
:tion(c): 

Trade 

.Finance 
; <d> 

■ 

■ 

* Services 

* 

■ 

: Public 
: admini- 
stration 

All  occupations 

326. 7 

4.4 

29.7 

67.8 

15.7 

65.2 

12.6 

100. 1 

33.0 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

63.0 

0*3 

2*0 

11.0 

1*3 

2*4 

0.2 

39*0 

6.8 

Engineers,  technical 

8*0 

- 

1.0 

3.0 

0.4 

0.3 

- 

2.9 

0.4 

Natural  scientists 

■ 3.2 

0.1 

Mi 

1.3 

- 

0.1 

- 

1.6 

0.1 

Technicians,  exc*  medical  and  dental 

10*2 

- 

0.6 

3.3 

0.7 

0.4 

- 

2.8 

2.4 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

12.1 

0*1 

** 

0.3 

- 

0.5 

- 

10*8 

0.4 

Teachers 

13.4 

- 

A 

- 

- 

0.2 

I “ 

13.1 

0*1 

Social  scientists 

0.6 

- 

- 

0*1 

- 

- 

l 

1 

0.1 

0.4 

Other  prof*,  tech.,  and  kindred  workers 

15.5 

0*1 

0.4 

3*0 

0.2 

0*9 

0.2 

7*7 

3*0 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

25.2 

- 

2.9 

3*4 

1.1 

9.7 

2.8 

« 2.9 

2.4 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

69.6 

- 

2.9 

9.9 

3.8 

13*0 

6.1 

17.8 

16.1 

S tenon,  typists,  and  secretaries  ^ 

18.7 

- 

0.9 

3.0 

0.5 

0.9 

L*3 

8.2 

3.9 

Office  machine  operators  S 

5.4 

- 

1.2 

0.3 

0*9 

0.9 

0*1 

2*0 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

45*5 

- 

2.0 

5*7 

3.0 

11.2 

3.9 

9*5 

10.2 

Sales  workers 

23.1 

- 

0.2 

3,1 

"0*1 

16.7 

2.5 

0.4 

0.1 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers  * 

47.7 

0*2 

13*5 

14*2 

3*6 

5.5 

0.2 

8.9 

1.6 

Construction  craftsmen 

12.2 

- 

9.4 

1.1 

0*2 

0.4 

- 

0.7 

0.4 

Foremen,  n.e.c. 

S.'9 

- 

0.9 

2*8 

0*5 

0.9 

- 

0.5 

0.3 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  exc.  mechanics 

7*0 

- 

0.5 

6.3 

0*1 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

^ 1.7 

M 

- 

. 1*2 

Mi 

0.2 

4.  — . 

0.1 

0.2 

Transp*  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

L.3 

IM 

- 

.0.1 

1.  L 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

12*5 

0*2 

1*8 

1,0 

1*3 

2*7 

0*2 

5.0 

0*3 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

7*1 

- 

' 0.9 

1*7 

0.4 

1*3 

- 

2*5 

0.3 

Operatives  and  kindred  w>rk^rs 

43.6 

0*2 

3.2 

23*2 

4.6 

7.6 

0.2 

3.9 

0.7 

Selected  transp.  and  pub*  util.  oprs. 

1.1*7 

0*  L 

0.9 

2.2 

3 *9 

3.3 

0.2 

0.8 

0.3 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

4*9 

- 

0*2 

4*4 

V 

- 

- 

0.2 

0*i 

■>  Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

2.1 

- 

- 

2*1 

- 

4*. 

- 

4 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

' 25*1 

0,1 

2.1 

14*5 

0*7 

4.5 

- 

2.9 

' 0.3 

Service  workers 

41.6 

- 

0*4 

0.9 

0.1 

6*3 

0.6 

26*6 

4*9 

, Private  household  workers 

4.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.5 

Mi 

Protective  service  workers 

5.0 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

4.2 

Walters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

11*4 

- 

- 

0*1 

- 

6*0 

O.l 

4.9 

0.3 

Other  service  workers 

20.9 

- 

0.4 

0.7 

0.1 

2.2 

0.3 

16.6 

0.4 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

10.6 

- 

4.6 

2*1 

1.1 

1*8 

0.2 

0.6 

0.4 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

3,7 

3*7 

* 

V 

* 

* 

* 

- 

* 

For  footnote  see  page  16, 
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Table  5-G.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OP  JOBS  TO  BE  FILLED  IN  THE  ALBANY- SCHENECTADY- TROY  AREA,  1965-1975 

(la  thousands) 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 


> 

t 

I 


* A 

* * 

Jobs  resulting  from1. 

Occupation 

1 196$  : Total 

: : 

Industrial  : Deaths  and 

change  : retirements 

: : „ _ : Percent 

. , , Humber  . q£  196j 

, : Percent  : , : Percent 

tfun,ber  : Of  .1965  : Number  « of  1965 

All  occupations 

278.5 

132.6 

48 

50.2 

18 

62.4 

30 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

^6.1 

29.2 

63 

16.9 

37 

12.3 

27 

Engineers,  technical 

5.9 

3 . 

53 

2.1 

36 

1.0 

17 

Engineers,  civil 

1.5 

1.0 

67 

0.6 

40 

0.4 

27 

Engineers,  electrical 

1.4 

0.3 

21 

0.2 

14 

0.1 

7 

Engineers,  mechanical 

] .9 

0.9 

47 

0.6 

32 

0.3 

16 

Other  engineers,  technical 

1.1 

0.9 

82 

0.7 

64  * 

0.2 

18 

Natural  scientists 

2.2 

1.3 

59 

1.0 

0.3 

14 

Technical  workers  (exc.  medical  and  dental) 

7.1 

4.0 

56 

3.1 

44 

0.9 

13 

Draftsmen 

1.0 

0.6 

60 

0.5 

50 

0.1 

' 10 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering  techs. 

2.3 

1.0 

43 

0.8 

35 

0.2 

9 

Other  technical  workers,  n.e.c. 

3.8 

2.4 

63 

1.8 

47 

0.6 

16 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

8.2 

6.8 

83 

3.9 

48- 

2*9 

35 

Nurses,  professional  and  student 

3.9 

3.5 

87 

1.9 

46 

1.6 

41 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

1.3 

0.8 

62 

0.5 

38 

0.3 

23 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 

1.4 

1.5 

107 

1.0 

71 

0.5 

36 

Other  medical  workers,  n.e.c. 

1.6 

1.0 

63 

0.5 

31 

0.5 

31 

Teachers 

10.6 

6.5 

■ 61 

2.8 

26 

3.7 

35 

Teachers,  elementary 

4.8 

2.4 

50 

0.5 

10 

1.9 

40 

Teachers,  secondary 

3.2 

1.9 

59 

0.9 

28 

1.0 

31 

Teachers , college 

. 1.3 

1.0 

77 

0.5 

39 

0.5 

36 

Teachers , other 

1.3 

1.2 

92 

0.9 

69 

0.3 

23 

Social  scientists 

0.4 

0.3 

75 

0.2 

50 

0.1 

25 

Other  prof. , tech. , and  kindred  worker* 

11.7 

7.2 

62 

3.8 

32 

3.4 

29 

Accountants  and  auditors 

Artis rs,  musicians,  authors,  athletes 

2.9 

1.1 

38 

0.5 

17 

0.6 

21 

and  entertainers 

1.1 

0'6 

55 

0.2 

18 

0.4 

36 

Lawyers  and  judges 

1.3 

0.5 

38 

0.1 

8 

0.4 

31 

Professional  and  technical  workers,  n.e.c. 

6.4 

5.0 

78 

3.0 

47 

2.0 

31 

T 
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Table  5-G.  (cont’d) 


Occupation 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 


Jobs  resulting  from: 


Industrial 
change 


Deaths  end 


' 

* 

* 

* 

■f 

) Number  j 
* ■* 

Percent 
of  1965 

« 

| Number  * 
* 

Percent 
of  1965 

; Number  \ 

■ ■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

Managers*  officials*  and  proprietors 

23.1 

8.4 

36 

2.1 

9 

1 

6.3 

27 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

57.1 

31.5 

55 

12.5 

212 

19.0 

33 

+ 

Stenos,  typists*  and  ser re taries 

, 14.6 

9.1 

61 

3.9 

26 

5.2. 

35 

Office  machine  operators 

3.4 

2.9 

85 

2.0 

59 

0.9 

26 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

38.9 

19.5 

50 

6.6 

17 

12.9  . 

33 

Accounting  clerks 

1.8 

0.9 

50 

0.3 

17 

0.6 

33 

Bookkeepers  * hand 

2.1 

0.6 

29 

- 

- 

o.Vj 

29 

Cashiers 

2.6 

1.7 

65 

0.9 

35 

0.8 

31 

_ Postal  clerks 

1.0 

0.2 

20 

- 

- 

0.2 

20 

^ Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

1.2 

. o-i 

8 . 

- 0.1 

- 8 

0.2 

17 

Telephone  operators 

1.8 

0.6 

33 

- 

- 

0.6  . 

33 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers*  n.e.c. 

28.4 

15.4 

54 

i 

5.5 

19 

9.9 

35 

Sales  workers 

21.0 

7.6 

36 

2.1 

10 

5.5 

26 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 

1.6 

0.4 

25 

- 

- 

0.4 

25 

Other  sales  workers*  n.e.c. 

19.4 

7.2 

37 

2.1 

11 

5.1 

26 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

39. 1 

* 18.3 

47 

8.6 

22 

9.7 

25 

Construction  craftsmen 

9.9 

5.0 

51 

2.3 

23 

2.7 

27 

Carpenters 

3.0 

1.3 

43 

0.4 

13 

0.9 

30 

Electricians 

1.3 

0.7 

54 

0.4 

31 

0.3 

23 

Painters  and  paperhangers 

1.5 

0.8 

M 

53 

0.2 

13 

0.6 

40 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

1.6 

0.8 

50 

0.4 

25 

0.4 

25 

Construction  craftsman,  n.e.c. 

2.5 

1.4 

56 

0.9 

36 

0.5 

20 

Foremen*  n.e.c. 

4,8 

2.4 

50 

1.1 

- 23 

1.3 

27 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

6.5 

2.0 

31 

0.5 

8 

1.5 

23 

Skilled  machining  workers  (inc.  machinists) 

4.2 

1.1 

26 

0.1 

2 

1.0 

24 

Other  metalworking  craftsmen*  n.e.c. 

2.3 

0.9 

39 

0.4 

17 

0.5 

22 

Printing  trades  craftsmen  \ 

1.5 

0.5 

33 

0.2 

13 

0.3 

20 

7 
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Table  5-G*  (cont’d) 


l" 

Occupation 

■ 1965  : 

J t 

Total 

jobs 

to  be  filled  1965-1975 
: Jobs  resulting,  from: 

; Industrial  ; Deaths  and 

: change  : retirements 

Z f ■ 

■ 

Number 

: Percent 
r of  1965 

I Numbe  r 

: Percent 
; of  1965 

.f  ■ 

! Number  * 
* -* 

Pe  rcent 
of  1965 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers  Rout'd) 

- 

Transportation  and  public  utility  ^raftsmen 

1.6 

- 

- 

0*3 

- 19 

0*3 

19 

Linemen  and  servicemen 

1*1 

t 

- 

^ A. 

0*1 

- 9 

0,1 

9 

Other  trans*  craftsman,  n*e*c. 

0*5 

c l- 

- 

1 

0*2 

- 40 

0*2 

40 

Mechanics ' and  repairmen 

9*0 

1 

63 

3*5 

39 

2*2 

24 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics 

2.5 

^^0*5 

20 

0*2 

8 

0*3 

12 

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

6*5 

5,2 

80 

3*3 

51 

1,9 

29 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

5*8 

2*7 

47 

1*3 

22 

1*4 

24 

SiO  Stationary  engineers 

1*1 

0*2 

18 

■*¥ 

- 

0*2 

18 

lTI  Craftsmen  and  kindred' workers,  n*e,c* 

4*7 

2*5 

5? 

1*3 

28 , 

1*2 

26 

M 

% 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

42*4 

12*2 

29 

1*4 

3 

10*8 

25 

Selected  trans*  and  utility  operators 

10*4 

3*1 

30 

1*3 

13  : 

1*8 

17 

* Drivers:  bus,  truck  and  tractor 

6*8 

2*4 

35 

L*2 

18 

1*2 

1ft 

Deliverymen,  routemen,  cab  drivers ' 

2*7 

0*8 

30 

0*3 

11 

0*5 

19 

Trans*  and  utility  operators,  n*e,c* 

0*9 

- 0*1 

- 

11 

- 

0*2 

- 22 

0,1 

11 

Asbestos  and  insulation  workers 

0*1 

i. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

, Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

4*9 

1,0 

20 

- 

1*0 

20 

Welders  and  flame  cutters 

1*3 

0*5 

Hi 

38 

0,3 

23 

0,2 

15 

Mach*  tool  opr*,  metalworking,  Class  B 

1*1 

0*2 

1?  > 

- 

0*1 

- . 9 

0*3 

27 

Assemblers,  metalworking.  Class  B 

1*5 

0*1 

7 

- 

0*2 

- 13 

0,3 

20 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occups*,  n,e*c* 

1*0 

0*2 

20 

- 

- 

0*2 

20 

Semiskilled  occupations  i n’t ex tiles  and 

s 

■ 

appare 1 

3*0 

- 0,1 

- 

3 

- 

0*9 

- 30 

I 0*8 

27 

Sewers  and  stitchers,  mfg* 

2*4 

0*1 

4 

- 

,0*6 

- 25 

0.7 

29 

Other  semiskilled  occupations  in 

■T 

i" 

textiles  and . appare 1 , n*e„c* 

0*6 

- 0*2 

33 

Am 

0*3 

- 50 

0*1 

17 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

24*0 

8*2 

34 

1*0 

4 

7*2 

30 

Attendants,  auto  service  and  parking 

1*3 

0*5 

38 

0*4 

31 

0*1 

8 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

1*9 

1*0 

53 

0*3 

,16 

0*7 

37 

Meat  cutters,  except  meat-packing 

1*1 

0*2 

18 

, r 

- 

■+* 

0*2 

18“ 

Other  operatives,  n*e*c* 

l 

19*7 

6*5 

33 

0*3 

2 

6*2 

31 
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Table  5-G.  (cont’d) 


Occupation 


1965 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 


Total 


Jobs  resulting  from: 


Industrial 
change 


Deaths  and 
retirements 


■*  * 

a « 

« « 

« « 

a 

Number  l 
« 

Percent 
of  1965 

Number 

i Percent 
i of  1965 

Number 

; Percent 
t of  1965 

* 

Service  workers 

33.3 

23.0 

69 

8.5 

26 

14.5 

44 

Private  household  workers 

4.7 

2.6 

55 

- 0.2 

- 4 

2.8 

60 

Protective  service  workers 

4.0 

2.4 

60 

1.0 

25 

1.4 

35 

Fireman * fire  protection 

0.9 

0.5 

56 

0.3 

33 

0.2 

22 

Guards  and  watchmen 

1.7 

1.0 

59 

0.2 

12 

0.8 

47 

' Policemen*  marshalls,  sheriffs 

1.4 

0.9 

64 

0.5 

36 

0.4 

29 

Waiters*  cooks  and  bartenders 

9.2 

5.0 

54 

2.2 

24 

2.8 

30 

Bartenders 

1.3 

0.5 

38 

0.1 

-8 

0.4 

31 

Cooks,  except  private  household 

2.7 

* 1.8 

67 

0.7 

26 

1.1 

41 

Counter  and  fountain  workers 

1.2 

1.1 

92 

0.7 

58 

0.4 

33 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

4.0 

1.6 

40 

0.7 

18 

0.9 

23 

Other  service  workers  0 

15.4 

13.0 

84 

5.5 

36 

7.5 

49 

hj  Attendants*  hospital  and  other  insti- 

^ tut ions 

2. 4* 

3.0  ■ 

125 

2.3 

96 

0.7 

29 

^ Charwomen  and  cleaners 

1.6 

1.2 

75 

0.3 

19 

0.9 

56 

. Janitors  and  sextons 

2.0 

1.2 

60 

0.3 

15 

0.9 

45 

Nurses,'  practical 

1.0 

1.7 

170 

0.9 

90 

0.8 

80 

Other  service  workers,  n.e.c. 

8.4 

5.9 

70 

1.7 

20 

4.2 

50 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

4.9 

0.3 

6 

- 1.2 

- 24 

1.5 

31 

Laborers*  except  farm  and  mine 

11.5 

2.1 

18 

- 0.7 

- 6 

2.8 

24 

* 
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Table  6-A.  CIVILIAN  NON INSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION,  14  AND  OVER,  AND  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE, 
ESTIMATED  I9f>0  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  BINGHAMTON  AREA  (BROOl*  COUNTY) 

(in  thousands) 


Age  and  sex 

: Civilian  non institutional 

i population.  14  and  over 

: . Civilian  labor  force  : 

t participation  rates  (a)  * 

Civilian  labor  force 

* I960  * 

* « 

1965  1 

* 

1970  * 

-a 

1975 

i960" 

I 

* 1965 
1 

* 1970 

ft 

* 1975  : 

a ■ 

1960  • 

4 

1965  ; 

4 

1970  * 

4 

4 

1975 

Total i 14  and  over 

147 

158 

,68 

185 

61.2 

57.0 

57.1 

56.2 

90 

90 

96 

104 

Hale,  total 

69 

75 

80 

90 

84.  1 

77.3 

76.3 

74.4 

58 

5B 

61 

67 

14  - 19 

8 

12 

13 

16 

42t2 

36.5 

36.6 

36.6 

3 

L 

5 

6 

20  - 24 

5 

6 

9 

11 

93.7 

87.5 

86.3 

86.3 

5 

5 

8 

9 

CA  I*  * 34 

13 

12 

12 

16 

9B.5 

97.7 

96.8 

96.8 

13. 

12 

12 

15 

Sv  35  - 44 

14 

14 

13 

12 

98.4 

97.6 

97.8 

97.6 

14 

14 

13 

12 

o to  - 54 

12 

13 

13 

14 

98.4 

97.8 

98.1 

93.1 

12 

13 

13 

14 

55  - 64 

9 

9 

10 

11 

91.3 

85.3 

84.9 

83.4 

8 

8 

8 

9 

65  and  over 

8 

9 

10 

10 

31.8 

26.0 

22.0 

20.0 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Feakle,  total 

7$ 

63 

88 

95 

41.0 

38.6 

39.8 

38.9 

32 

32 

35 

37 

14  - 19 

9 

11 

12 

14 

52.3 

29.4 

29.8 

29.9 

3 

3 

4 

4 

20  - 24 

6 

8 

10 

10 

51.4  , 

51.4 

51.7 

52.4 

3 

4 

5 

5 

25  - 34 

14 

13 

14 

17 

37.1 

37.1 

37.2 

37.6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

' 35  - 44 

15 

15 

14 

13 

49.1 

49.1 

49.9 

49.9 

7 

7 

7 

6 

45  - 54 

13 

13  ' 

14 

15 

58.9 

57.6 

59.9 

61.0 

8 

7 

8 

9 

55  - 64 

10 

11 

11 

12 

47.0 

47.0 

48.6 

49.5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

65  and  over 

11 

12 

13 

14 

11.5 

9.1 

9.2 

9.2 

1 

1 

•h 

1 

1 

a.  Civilian  labor  force  as  percent  of  civilian  nonins ti tut ional  population. 
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Table  6-B.  NONAGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  INDUSTRY,  ACTUAL  I960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  BINGHAMTON  AREA  (BROOffi  COUNTY) 


(iti  thousands) 


o 

ERIC 


Indus  try  * 

! 

1960 

: 1965(a)  ; 

t * 

1970 

1975 

■f 

« 

Total  nonagri cultural  employment 

79.3 

31.6 

89.7 

96.5 

Manufacturing 

39.6 

36.6 

38.2 

39.5 

Durable  goods 

22.5 

23.7 

26.1 

28.4 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

0.1 

- 

- 

- " 

Furniture  find  fixtures  - 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Primary  metal  industries 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

• 0.2 

Fabricated  metal  products  (b) 

0.9 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

Machinery,  electrical  equipment 
and  supplies 

11.8 

13.7 

15.2 

16.6 

Transportation  equipment,  instruments 
and  related  products  (c) 

8.1 

7.3 

8.2 

9.1 

Nondurable  goods 

17.1 

12.9 

12.1 

11.1 

Food  and  kindred  products 

1.9 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

Tobacco  manufactures 

- 

Textile  mill  products 

0.1 

- 

- 

Apparel  and  qther  fabric  products 

0.  A 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

Paper  and  allied  products 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3  J 

Printing  and  publishing 

1.3 

1.4 

1.8 

2.1 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 
Rubber  and  plastics  products  n.e, c. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Leather  and  leather  products 

13.0 

9.1 

8.1 

6.8 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

- 

- 

- 

% 

Agriculture  (d) , forestry  and  fisheries 

0.1 

' 0.1  . 

^ ' 

Mining 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

Contract  construction 

3.3 

3.4 

4.0 

4.7 

Transportation,  comnunication  and  public 
utilities 

3.9 

4.0 

4.2 

1 " 

3.9 

Railroads 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.5 

Air  transportation 

'0.1 

0,1 

0.1 

0.2 

Local  and  inter urban  passenger 
transportation 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0,5 

Local  and  suburban  transit 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Taxicabs 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Trucking  and  warehousing 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

Trucking 

1.0 

" 1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

Warehousing 
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Table  6-B  continued 

Industry  \ 1960  * 1965(a)  ! 1970  \ 1975 

a * ■■  * 

Transportation,  connunication  and  public 
utilities  (cont'd) 


. Vater  transportation 

• 

- 

- 

- 

Pipelines 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Transportation  services* 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

Communication  . , ^ 

0.8 

0,7 

0.7 

0.5 

Telephone  and  telegraph  * 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Electric*  gas  and  sanitary  services 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.7 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

12.6 

14.0 

15.1 

15.7 

Wholesale  trade 

2.7 

3*1 

3.4 

3*5 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Dry  gpods  and  apparel 

- 

- 

- 

4*- 

Groceries  and  related  products 
■ * Electrical  goods,  hardware,  plumbing 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

and  heating 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

0.5 

0.9 

1.2 

1.3 

Other  wholesale 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

Retail  trade 

9.9 

10.9 

11.7 

12.2 

Building  materials,  farm  equipment 

0.5 

0,5 

0.4 

OU 

Retail  general  merchandise 

2.3 

2.7 

3.0 

3.3 

Variety  stores 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

Other  general  merchandise  stores  ■ 

1.9 

2.2 

2.4 

2.6 

Food  stores 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

Automotive  dealers  and  service  stations 

1.5 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

Gasoline  service  stations 
Other  rotor  vehicle  and  accessory 

0.5 

* 0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

dealers 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

Apparel  and  accessories 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Furniture,  humefuraishings 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4 

' 2.5 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

0*9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

Drug  and  proprietary  stores 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

2.4 

2.7  * 

2.7 

2.8 

Banking  and  -credit  agencies 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Insurance 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

Real  estate 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

Service* 

7.2 

8.4 

10.5 

11.9 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

Personal  services 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

Laundries 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Other  personal  service's 

0,2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

O 
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Table  6-B  continued 


Industry  ■ * I960  * 1965(a)  : 1970  * 1975 

: : * : 


Services  (conc*d) 

Miscellaneous  business  services 
Advertising 

Other  business . services 
Automobile  repair  services  and  garages 
Miscellaneous  repair  services  , 

Motion  pictures  and  other  amusement  and 
recreation  services  . 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 
Other  entertainment  and  recreation 
Medical  and  other  health  services 
Hospitals 

Other  medical  and  health  services 
Legal  services 

Educational  services  and  museums 
Nonprofit  membership  organizations 
Welfare  and  religious  groups 
Other  nonprofit  membership 
organizations 
Miscellaneous  services 

Engineering  and  architectural  services 
Accounting*  auditing  and  bookkeeping 
Miscellaneous  professional  services 
None las  s i f iable 

Government 

Federal 

Postal  service 
Other  federal 
State  and  local 
State  > 

Local 


0.7 

1.3 

2.1 

2.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.7 

1.3 

2.1 

2.6 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

V 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

* 0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

0*1 

0.1 

6.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

1.8 

2.3 

2.9 

3.4 

1.2 

1.5 

1.9 

2.2 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1*5 

0.8 

0.8 

< 0.8 

0.7 

0.2 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

t>.  2 

0.2 

<0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■* 

- 

- 

10.2 

12.3 

14,7 

17.6 

0.8 

' 0*8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0*2 

9.4 

11.5 

13.9 

16.8 

2.3 

2.9 

3*6\ 
10.3  \ 

4.4 

7.1 

8.6 

12.4 

a.  Data  on  1965  benchmark.  ! 

b.  . Includes  ordnance  and  accessories*  except  fife  control  equipment. 

c.  Includes  fire  control  equipment- 

d.  Agricultural  services  only,  excludes  farming. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  6-C.  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  JOBS  <fl),  BY  INDUSTRY,  ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  BINGHAMTON  ’AREA  < BROOME  COUNTY) 


(In  thousands) 


t I' 

* Industry 

: i960  : 

i * 

1965  ; 

* 

1970  i 

i 

1975 

Total  employment 

91.3 

92,1 

99.7 

106.5 

Manufacturing 

a 

'39.9 

36.8 

38.4 

3J.8 

w 

Durable  goods 

22.8 

23.9/ 

26.3 

28.7 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

0.1 

- 

- 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

L.l 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

- 0.4 

Primary  metal  industries 

0.5 

0.4 

i 

0.3 

0.2 

Fabricated  metal  products  (b) 

0.9 

1.  1 

1.0 

1.0 

Machinery,  electrical  equipment  and 

' 

** 

supplies 

' Transportation  equipment,  instruments 

11.9 

>• 

13.8 

15.3 

16.8 

and  related  products  (c) 

8.3 

. 7.4 

8.3 

9.2 

Nondurable  goods 

17.1 

12.9 

12.1 

11. 1 

Food  and  kindred  products 

1.9- 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

Tobacco  manufactures 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Textile  mill  products 

■ - 

0.1 

- 

- 

Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

Paper  and  allied  products 

0.2 

0.2 

a.3 

0.3 

Printing  and  publishing 

1.3 

1.4 

1.8 

2.1 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

- 

- 

- 

Rubber  and  plastics  products,  n.e.c. 

0.1 

0. 1 

0,1 

Leather  and  leather  products 

13.0 

9.1 

8.1 

6.8 

Miscellaneous  manufacturings 

> * 

- 

- 

- 

Nonmanu  f a ctur ing 

51.4 

H 55,3 

£1.3 

66.7 

Agriculture,  forestry  antj  fisheries 

2.7 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Mining 

' 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

Contract  construction 

; 5.5 

5.8 

6.6 

7.8 

Transportation,  coamunicat ion  and  public 

utilities 

4.6 

4.9 

5.3 

5.1 

Railroads 

0.8 

A 

0.7 

0.7 

0.5 

Air  transportation 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

Local  and  suburban  transit 

0. 1 

0.2 

0,3 

0.5 

Taxicabs 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Trucking 

1.3 

1.5 

1,6 

1.6 

Warehousing 

< * 

- 

- 

0.1 

Water  transportation 

- 

" * 

- 

- 

Pipelines 

- 

- 

m- 

Transportation  services 

''  ' f\m 

* 

0.1 

0.1 
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Table  6-C  (Cont’d) 


Indus  try 

: 1960  1 

■*  * 

4 * 

i965  ; 

e 

1970  ; 

1975 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 
utilities  (contrd) 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

0.7 

0+6 

0+6 

0.4 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting 

0.1 

0 + 1 

0+1 

0+1 

Electric,  gas  and  sanitary  services 

1. 2 

1 + 4 

1.4 

1.2 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

15.4 

16.5 

17.7 

17.9 

Wholesale  trade  . 

3.1 

3.5 

3.8 

3.9 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

0. 1 

0.2 

0.3 

0,3 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products 

0.1 

0.1 

0+1 

0.1 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Groceries  .and  related  products 

0.5 

0+5 

0+5 

0.5 

Electrical  goods,  hardware,  plumbing 
and'' heating 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

0.6 

■ 1,0 

1 + 3 

1;4 

Other  whol^ale 

1.2 

1+2 

1.2 

1.2 

Retail  trade 

12.3 

13.0 

13.9 

14.0 

Building  materials,  farm  equipmeut 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

Variety  stores 

0.4 

0.5  . 

* 0+6 

0.7 

Othet  general  merchandise  stores 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 

2.7 

Food  stores 

2.0 

1.9 

1+9 

1.8 

Gasoline  ter vice  stations 

0.8 

0+8 

0.8 

0.7 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 
dealers 

1.2 

1+3 

1.4 

1,5 

Apparel  and  accessories 

0+9 

0.9 

1+0 

1.0 

Furniture,  home furnishings 

0+8 

0.8 

0.8 

0+7 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

2+4 

2.6 

2.9 

2+9 

Drug  and  proprietary  stores 

0+4 

0+5 

0.6 

0+6 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

Finance,  Insurance  and  real  estate 

2.8 

3+1 

3.1 

3.2 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

1.0 

1 + 1 

1.1 

. 1+2 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Insurance 

1.2 

1 + 3 

1+3 

1.2 

Real  estate 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0+8 

Services 

18.0 

20+2 

23+6 

26+2 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 

1.0 

0+9 

0.8 

0+8 

Laundries 

0.8 

0+7 

0+7 

0+7 

Other  personal  services 

0.6 

0+8 

1+0 

1.0 

Advertising 

- 

- 

- ■ 

- 

Other  business  services 

0.9 

1*5 

2+3 

2.8 

Automobile  repair  serving  and  garages 

0.3 

0+3 

0+4 

0.4 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

0.3 

0+2 

0.4 

0+4 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

0+2 

0.3 

0+3 

0+4 

Hospitals 

2+9 

3.6 

4.4 

5.2 

Other  medical  and  health  services 

1.3 

1+6 

2.0 

2+2 

Continued 


Table  6-C  (cont'd) 


Industry  ' 

h ® 

* 1960  : 

■ ■ 

+ - 

1965  : 

m 

1970 

: L975 

V r 

■ 

Services  (cant'd) 
Legal  services 

0+5 

0+6 

0.7 

0+9 

Educational  services  and  museums 

5.3  ‘ 

6.2 

6.S 

7.4 

Nonprofit  membership ^organizations 
(incl+  welfare  and  religious  groups) 

1.1 

1+3 

1.6 

1+7 

Engineering  and  architectural  services 

0.5 

6+4 

0+4 

' 0+5 

Accounting*  auditing  and  bookkeeping 

0.2 

0+2 

0.2 

0+2 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0+1 

Private  household  workers 

1.7 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Public  administration 

2.4 

2.7 

3.7 

5.1 

Postal  service 

0+6 

0.6 

0.6 

0+4 

Other  federal  t 

0+2 

0+2 

0.2 

0+2 

State 

0.2 

0.5 

0+7 

0+8 

Local 

1+4 

1L4 

2.2 

3.5 

For  footnote  see  page  i0. 
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Table  6-D.  RECONCILIATION  OF  CIVILIAN' LABOR  FORCE  AND  NUMBER  OF  JOBS, 
ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  BINGHAMTON  AREA  (BROOM!  COUNTY) 

(in  thousands)' 


$ 


■ 

: I960 

a 

; 1965 

a 

J 1970 

i 

| 1975 

a 

I. 

Noninstitutional  civilian  population,  14  and  over  (table  6- A) 

147 

158 

168 

185 

II, 

Civilian  labor  force,  14  and  over  (table  6 -A) 

90 

90 

96  > 

104 

,.A.  Resident  employed 

1 a i 

86 

87 

93 

100 

i 

B.  Unemployed 

j*  "■  , 

4 

3 

3 

4 

1*  Rate  of  unemployment  (percent)  * 

4.1 

3.8 

3.5 

3.5 

III, 

Total  number  of  jobs  (table  6-C) 

■-L  1 

91 

92 

100' 

107 

HP 

f " 

A,  Nonagricultural  jobs 

88 

90 

99 

P 

106 

1,  Wage  and  salary  workers  (table  6-B) 

r P 

79 

82 

9U 

97 

r + 

P 

2.  Self  employed  and  unpaid  family  workers,  and  domestics 

■P 

9 

8 

9 

9 

B.  Agricultural  jobs 

3 

2 

1 

1 

IV. 

Difference  between  II- A and  III 

5 

5 

7 

7 

A,  j Net  number  of  commuters  into  area 

3 

3 

4 

4 

B.  Multiple  jobholders,  minus  persons  with  a job  but  not  being 
paid,  (a) 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i.  Persons  with  n job  but  not  on  the' payroll  during  the  week  because  they  were  sick,  on  vacation,  or  on 
strike  are  counted  among  the  resident  employed  (II -A),  but  not  among. the  wage  and  salary  workers  (IH-A.l). 
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Table  6£.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965 

AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975*  BINGHAMTON  AREA  (BROOME  COUNTY) 
(in  thousands) 


* 

Occupation  ‘ 

* 

1960  ; 

* 

1965  : 

* 

1970  * 

■ 

1975 

All  occupations 

91.3 

92.1 

99.7 

106.5 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
workers 

13.6 

16.0 

19.5 

22.9 

Engineers  * technical 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4  . 

3.1 

Engineers , ae  ronau  ti cal 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Engineers*  chemical 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Engineers,  civil 

0:2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Engineers,  electrical 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.7 

Engineers,  indns trial 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Engineers,  mechanical 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

Engineers,  metallurgical 

- 

- 

- 

- 

'Engineers,  mining 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  engineers,  technical 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Natural  scientists 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

Chemists 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3  " 

Agricultnral  scientists 

- 

- 

- 

Biological  scientists 

O 

*4 

- 

Geologists  and  geophysicists 

- 

) -I 

- 

- 

Mathematicians 

0.1 

.0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Physicists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Other  natural  scientists,  n.e.c. 

- 

- 

Technical  workers  and  specialists 
(exc*  medical  and  dental) 

3.5 

4.2 

5.2 

6.7 

Draftsmen 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

1.2 

Structnral  design  technicians  and 
related  specialists 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering 
technicians' 

1.6 

2.0 

2.5 

3.2 

Mathematics  technicians 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Physical  science  technicians 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

Industrial  engineering  technicians 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

(Jlvil  engineering  and  construction 
technicians  * .. 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

Sales  and  service  technicians 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Technical  writing  and  illustration 
technicians 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Safety  and  sanitation  inspectors 
and  related  specialists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Prodnct  testing  and  inspection' 
specialists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Continued 
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Table  6E  (cont'd) 


V 


* 

Occupation  * 

1960 

I 1965 

Hi 

! 1970  ; 

4 4 

1975 

Professional)  technical  and  kindred 
wkrs.  (cont'd) 

11  ‘ V 

Data  processing,  systems  analysis 

and  programming  specialists 
Airway  tower  specialists  and  flight 

0.1 

0*1 

0.2 

0.2 

dispatchers 

Broadcasting,  motion  picture  and 

« 

* 

recording  studio  specialists 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Radio  operators 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Medical' and  other  health  workers 

2.3 

2.7 

3.2 

3.7 

.Dentists 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1 

0*1 

Dietitians  and  nutritionists 

0.1 

" 0.1 

0.1 

* 0*1 

purses,  professional  and  student 

1.2 

1.4 

1.7 

2*0 

optometrists 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Osteopaths 

•rm 

- 

-vm 

- 

Pharmacists 

0.1 

0*1 

0.1 

0*1 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0*6 

Psychologists 

- 

- 

- 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 

0.3 

0*4 

0.5 

0*6 

Veterinarians  , 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Chiropractors  and  therapists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Teachers 

2.4 

2.8 

3*6 

3.9 

Teachers,  elementary 

1*2 

1.3 

1.4 

1*4 

TeacheVs,  secondary 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

Teachers,  college 

0.2 

0.3 

0.9 

1.2 

Teachers , other 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

* 

0*4 

Social  scientists 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0*3 

Economists 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Other  social  scientists 

- 

- 

- 

* 

Other  professional,  technical  and 

kindred  workers 

3*1 

3.5 

4.1 

4.4 

Accountants  and  auditors 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Architects 

Artists,  musicians,  authors, 

* 

* 

* 

athletes,  and  entertainers 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

Q.6 

Clergymen 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Designers,  except  design  draftsmen 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Reporters  and  editors 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Lawyers  and  Judges 

0.2 

0.2 

. 0.3 

0.3 

Librarians 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0*1 

Personnel  and  labor  relations  wkrs. 

0*2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 
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Table  6E  front'd) 


Occupation  * 

■* 

i960 

4 

4 

1965  ; 

* 
* 

1970 

« 

1975 

Professional*  technical  and  kindred 
wkrs.  (cont'd) 

Photographers 

k 

0.1 

0*1 

i 

0.1 

0*1 

Social,  welfare  and  recreation  wkrs. 

0.2 

0*2 

0*3 

0,4 

Prof,  and  tech,  workers,  n*e.c. 

0.6 

1*1 

1*2 

1,4 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

6.5 

6,6 

7.1 

7.4 

Conductors,  railroad 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Credit  inen^ 
Ship  officers^ 

0,1 

0*1 

0.1 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Postmasters  and  assistants 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Purchasing  agents 

0.2 

0,2 

0,3 

0,3 

Managers,  officials*  proprietors, 
n,e*c* 

6,2 

6*5 

6.7, 

6.9 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

14.4 

15*2 

17  j 2 

16*7 

Stenos,  typists  and  secretaries 

3,4 

4*5 

5,1 

Office  machine  operators 

0.5 

0*6 

0*6 

1,0 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

10.5 

10*9 

11*9 

12*6 

Accounting  clerks 

0.5 

0*5 

0.5 

0,6 

Bookkeepers , hand 

0.7 

0.7 

0*6 

0,6 

Bank  tellers 

0,2 

0*2 

0,2 

0,3 

Cashiers 

0*7 

0*6 

0*9 

1.0 

Mail  carriers 

0.2 

0*2 

0.2 

0*2 

Postal  clerks 

* 0.2 

0.2 

0*2 

0*2 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

0.4 

0*3 

0*3 

0*3 

Telephone  operators 

0.4 

0.4 

0*4 

0.4 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,'  n*e,c* 

7.2 

7*6 

6,6 

9.0 

1 

Sales  workers 

6*5 

6.6 

7*0 

7.1 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 

0*4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 

0*2 

0*2 

0.3 

0*3 

Other  sales  workers,  n.e*c. 

5.9 

6,2 

6.3 

6.4  * 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

12*1 

12,1 

13*5 

14*5 

Construction  craftsmen 

2*4 

2*5 

2.7 

2.7 

Carpenters 

0.6 

0*6 

0*6 

0*7 

Brickraasons , stone  and  tile  setters 

0.2 

0*2 

0.2 

0*2 

Cement  and  concrete  finishers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Electricians 

0*4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Excavating*  grading  machine  oprs* 

0*1 

0.1 

0*1 

0*2 

Painters  and  p ape rb angers 

0*4 

0*4  ■ 

0*4 

0.4 

Plasterers 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Roofers  and  slaters 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

Structural  metalworkers 

« 

0*1 

0.1 

0*1 
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Table  6E  (cont'd) 


i 

£ 

i 


■ 

Occupation  ' 

-* 

1960  : 

■ 

■ 

1965  : 

¥■ 
* 

1970  : 

■ 

■ 

1375 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

- 

(cont’d) 

Foremen,  n.e.c. 

I 

1.8 

1.7 

2.0 

2.1 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

3.3 

3.1  ' ’ 

3.2 

3.2 

Skilled  machining  workers  (inc. 

machinists) 

2*2 

2.0 

\1.9 

1.9 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  hammermen 

- 

- 

J- 

-wt 

Boi lermakers 

- 

- 

- 

Heat , treaters,  annealers,  tempers 

- 

- 

■ 

\ 

■h 

Millwrights 

- 

- 

r 

* 

- 

Molders,  metal  (exc.  coremakers} 

- 

- 

- 

Patternmakers,  metal  and  wood 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3. 

Sheet  metal  workers 

0*1 

0.1 

0.1  . 

0.1 

Toolmakers,  diemakers,  setters 

0*4 

0.4 

0.4  ' 

. .‘0.4 

Klee  trop  latere 

- 

- 

Assemblers,  metalwork,  Class  A 

0*4 

0.4 

0.5  - ' 

0*5 

1 

Printing  trades  craftsmen  , 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

Compos it dr s and  typesetters 

0.2 

.0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Electro typers  and  s ter eb typers 

- 

- 

f 

Engravers,  except  photoengr avers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Photoengravers  'and  lithographers 

- 

- 

- 

* 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

* 0.2 

Transportation  and  public  utility 
craftsmen 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

■■  j ■ 

0.2 

Linemen  and  servicemen 

0.2  • ' 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

Locomotive  engineers 

0.1 

0.1 

o.i 

0.1 

Locomotive  firemen 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

2.6 

2.9 

3.5 

4.3 

Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics 

0.6 

0.6 

.0.7  ‘ 

0.9 

Office  machine  mechanics 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

Radio  and  TV  mechanics 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Railroad  and  car  shop  .mechanics 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

1.5 

1.7 

2.1 

2.6 

Other  craftsmen*  and  kindred  workers 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

1.6 

Bakers 

0.1 

- 

- 

Cabinetmakers 

0.1 

0.1 

0*1 

0.1 

Cranemen,  derrtekmen,  and  hoistmen 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Glaziers 

- 

- 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 

- 

* 

- 

Millers 

- 

- 

y-  ^ 

- 

Opticians  and  lens  grinders 

- 

- 

- 

Stationary  engineers 

0.5 

0.5 

0*  5 

0.5 

* 

i 

i 


* 

i 


i : 

< i 
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Table  6£  (cant'd) 


* 

Occupation 

4 

1960  : 

-* 

1965  ] 

4 

1970  ; 

4 

1975 

Craftsmen,  foremen  end  kindred  workers 
(cont 'd) 

* 

Inspectors,  ocher  than  metalworking 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Upholsterers 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  wkrs.,  n.c.c. 

0.4 

0.4 

0.* 

0.6 

Ope: atives  and  kindred  workers 

23.0 

20.2 

20.2 

20.0 

Selected  transp.  and  utility  oprs. 

3.1 

3.3 

3.7 

4.0 

Drivers:  bus,  truck,  tractor 

2.1 

2.3 

2.7 

2.9 

Deliverymen,  routemen,  cab  drivers 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

Brakemen  and  switchmen,  railroad 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Power  station  operators 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sailors  and  deck  hand* 

■- 

- - - 

- 

Asbestos  and  insulation  workers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Semiskilled  me tilworking  occupations 

3.0 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

Furnacemen,  smelters,  pourers, 
^and  heaters 

Welders  and  flame  cutters 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Electroplater  helpers 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Mach,  tool  opr.,  metalworking, 
Class  B 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

Assemblers,  metalworking,  Class  B 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

Inspectors,  metalworking,  Class  B 

0.5 

0.5 

0+5 

0.6 

Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles 
and  apparel 

2.0 

1+4 

1.0 

0+8 

Knitters,  loopexs  and  toppers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

leavers  and  spinners,  textile 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sewers  and  stitchers,  manufacturing 

2.0 

1.4 

1.0 

0.8* 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

14+9 

12+4 

12+4 

12.  1 

Attendants,  auto  service  and 
■ parking 

0.4 

0.4 

0+5 

0+5 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

0+5 

0.5 

0.5 

0+5 

PL. at  cutters,  except  meat-packing 

0+2 

0.2 

0.2 

0+2 

Mine  operatives  and  laborers,  n.e.c. 

*■ 

0.1 

0.2 

0+2 

Other  operatives,  n.e.c* 

' 3+8 

11.2 

11.0 

10  + 7 

Service  workers 

9.7 

10.5 

11.4 

t2+5 

Private  household  workers 

1.2 

1.1 

0.9 

o‘$ 

\ 

Protective  service  workers 

0.9 

0.9 

1.2 

1.5 

Firemen,  firi  protection 

0.3 

0.3 

0*4 

0+6 

Guards  and  watchmen 

0.3 

0.3 

0+4 

0+4 

Policemen,  marshalls,  sheriffs 

0.3 

0.3 

G+4 

0+5 
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Table  6E  (contM) 


i 

Occupation  | 

* 

1960  : 

■ 
■ 

1965  : 

¥■ 

■ 

1970  : 

¥■ 
*■ 

1975 

Service  workers  (cont'd) 

Waiters , cooks  and  bartenders 

2.8 

3.1 

3.5 

3.5 

Bartenders 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Cooks , except  private  household 

0.9 

1.0  ’ 

1.1 

1.1 

Counter  and  fountain  workers 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

i .3 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

Other  service  workers 

4.8 

5.4 

5.8 

MP*' 

6.6 

Airline  stewards  and  stewardesses 

- 

■ - 

- 

- 

Attendants,  hospital  and  other  inst. 

1.4 

1.8 

2.3 

3.0 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Janitors  and  sextons 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

Nurses,  practical 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

Other  service  workers,  n.e.c. 

2.1 

2.2 

1.9 

1.9 

Fanners  and  farm  laborers 

2.7 

1.9 

1.3 

1.0 

Laborers , except  farm  and  mine 

2.8 

2.6 

2.5 

2.4 

€ 
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Table  6-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  BINGHAMTON  AREA  (BROOME  COUNTY) 

1.  ESTIMATED  i960 
(in  thousands) 


Occupation 


AU  : Agri-  : 

industries1 culture: 
i {J1 L 


Con- 

strue* 

tion 


Manu- 

factur- 

ing^/ 


Trans- : 
porta- : Trade 
t ionic ) : 


Finance 

(<1> 


: Public 
Services:  admini- 
stration 


sl 


Ail  occupations  91.3 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred  wkrs.  13. 
Engineers,  technical  1. 

Natural  scientists  0. 

Technicians v e?.c.  medical  and  dental  3. 

Medical  and  other  health  workers  2. 

Teachers  2. 

Social  scientists  0. 

Other  prof.,  tech.,  and  kindred  wkrs.  3. 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors  6. 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers  * 14. 

Steals,  typists  and  secretaries  3. 

Office  machine  operators  0. 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers  10. 

Sales  workers  6. 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers  12. 

Construction  craftsmen  2. 

Foremen,  n.e.c.  1. 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  oxc.  mechanics  3. 

Printing  trades  craftsmen  0. 

Transp.  ^nd  public  ntil.ty  craftsmen  0. 

Mechanics  and  repairman  1. 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers  l. 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers  23. 

Selected  ti ansp.  and  pub*  util,  uprs*  3. 

Semiskilled  metal-working  occup.  3. 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations  (e)  2. 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers  14. 

Service  workers  9. 

Private  household  workers  l. 

Protective  Service  workers  0. 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders  2. 

Other  service  workers  4. 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine  2. 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers  2. 


2.7 


6 

3 

4 . 

5 

3 

4 
1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

5 
* 

5 

1 

4 
8 
3 

Ip 

61 

■4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

7 

2 

* , 

8 

8 ' 

5 
7 


5.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 


0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

o.i 

3.  L 
2.4 
0.2 


0,3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.  I 


0.2 


2.7 


0,9 


39.9 

5.4 

1.5 
0.4 

2.5 


0.1 
0.9 
» .6 
6.1 
1.0 
0.4 
4. : 

0. 9 
5.8 

1,  1 
3,  1 
0.3 

.0,8 

0.5 

lB.4 

0.8 

3.0 

2.0 
12.6 

0,7 

0,  l 

0.6 

1.0 


4.6 

0.2 
0.  1 


0. 1 
0.3 
1,2 

0.  I 

1.  I 
0.9 
0,2 


0.3 
0.2 
0.  2 
.1.6 

1.3 


0.3 


0.4 


15.4 

0.4 


0.1 

0.1 


0.2 

2.8 

1.9 

0.5 

0.1 

1.3 
4 , b 

1.4 

0,2 

0.1 


0.  S 
0.3 
1.7 
0.7 


1.0 

2.3 


0,  l 
1.6 
0.6 
0.3 


2.8 
0.  I 


0.  I 
0.4 
1.5 

0. 4 

1.  I 

0.6 


0.2 


0.2 


18.0 

6.7 


0,5 

2.2 

2.4 

1.6 

0. 7 
2,7 

1.  I 

1.6 

0.3 

0,8 

0.1 


0.5 

0,2 

0,9 

0,2 


0, 7 
5,8 
1.2 
0,1 

1.2 

3,3 

0.1 


2.4 

0.5 
0. 1 


0.6 

0.2 

0.4 

0.  1 


0.  1 


0.  1 


0,  1 
0.7 

0,6 

■V- 

0,1 
o. ; 


S.' 

ISJ 
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Table  6-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  BINGHAMTON  AREA  (BROOME  COUNTY) 

* 

2.  ESTIMATED  1965 
(in  thousands)  ' 


Occupation 

All 

industries 

: Agri- 
culture 
(a? 

: Con- 
:struc- 
I tion 

: Manu-  : Trans-  : 
: fat tur- : porta-  : 
:infc  (b);tion{c): 

Trade 

‘Finance 
! (d> 

Servlets 

: Public 
: adoiini  - 
:&£rp tion 

All  occupations 

92.1 

2.0 

5.8 

3'  9 

4.9 

16.5 

3a 

20.2 

2,7 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

16.0 

- 

0,3 

6,5 

0,2 

0.6 

oa 

7,8 

0,5 

Engineers,  technical 

2,1 

- 

0.1 

1.8 

0,1 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

Natural  scientists 

0.5 

- 

- 

0,5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Technicians, 'exc*  medical  and  dental 

6.2 

- 

0.2 

3,0 

- 

0,2 

- 

0.6 

0.2 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

2,7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

2.6 

- 

Teachers 

2.S 

- 

0,1 

- 

- 

2,7 

Social  scientists 

0.2 

- 

*1- 

2 

- 

9P» 

- 

- 

- 

Other  /.of.,  tech*,  and  kindred  workers 

3.5  , 

W- 

- 

0.  , 

0+1 

0,3 

0*1 

1.9 

0.2 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

6.8 

0.5 

1.5 

• 0.3 

2.8 

0*6 

0.7 

0.4 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

15,2 

- 

0.4 

5 + 9 

1 + 2 

2.2 

1*6 

3,1 

0,8 

: Stenos,  typists,  and  secretaries 

3.7 

- 

0.1 

1 + 1 

o+i 

0.5 

0*4 

1.2 

0,3 

*'"  Office  machine  operators 

0,6. 

- 

- 

0.4 

- 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

Other  clerical  and  kind?  id  workers 

10.9 

- 

0,3 

4+4 

1 + 1 

1,5 

1 + 2 

1,9 

0.5 

Salas  workers 

6,8 

1 

- 

0,1 

0-7 

- 

5,1 

0*6 

0,3 

- 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

12.1 

- 

3.3 

5 + 5 

0,9 

1.5 

- 

0,8 

0,1 

Construction  craftsmen 

2.5 

- 

2.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 * 

Foremen,  u+e. c+ 

1.7 

- 

0,2 

1 + 0 

0,2 

0,2 

- 

0,1 

- 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  exc,  mechanics 

3,1 

- 

- 

3*0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

oa 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

0.3 

* 

- 

0+3 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

Tr'ansp . and  public  utility  craftsmen 

0.3 

- 

- 

- 

0+3 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

2.9 

- 

0.4 

o+8 

0+2 

1,0 

- 

0,5 

- 

Other  craftsman  and  kindred  workers 

1.3 

w- 

0.2 

0+4 

0+2 

0.3 

- 

0.‘2 

- 

Operative*'  and  kindred  worker* 

20.2 

- 

0.3 

15  + 4 

1.8 

1.7 

. - - 

0.9 

oa 

Selected  trans?+  and  pub,  util,  opr*. 

3,3 

- 

0.1 

0+8 

1 + 5 

0,7 

- 

0.2 

** 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupation* 

3,1 

H- 

- 

3,1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Semiskilled  textile*  occupation* 

1.4 

- 

- 

1 + 4 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

Other  operative*  and  kindred  workers 

12+4 

- 

0.2 

10+ 1 

0*3 

1,0 

- 

0.7 

0,1 

Service  workers 

“ 10, 5 

- 

- 

0.7 

- 

2 + 4 

0*2 

6.5 

0,7 

Private  household  workers 

1.1 

- 

- 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

1.1 

m- 

Protective  service  worker* 

0.9 

. 

- 

0.1 

0+1 

- 

0,1 

' 0.6 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

3.1 

- 

- 

- 

• 

1.7 

- 

1.4 

- 

Other  service  worker* 

5,4 

- 

- 

0.6 

- 

0,6 

0.2 

3,9 

0,1 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

2.6 

0*1 

0.9 

0+7 

0*5 

0.2 

** 

0.1 

0. 1 

Farmer*  and  farm  laborer* 

1,9 

1*9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

JS 

u 
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Table  6-F*  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  BINGHAMTON  AREA  (BROOME  COUNTY) 

3.  PROJECTED  1975 

■ 

(in  thousands)  ■ 


r 


3 

4 
!D 


Occupation 

: All  : 

■ ■ 

] industries’ 
■ ■ 

Agri-  ; 
culture; 

(a)  : 

Con* 
st  ruc- 
tion 

: Menu-  : Trans - 
: factur-  ; porta* 

: 'inft(b)  ;tion<c) 

Traue 

’Fi nance 
: <d> 

Services 

; Public 
; admini- 
stration 

All  occupations 

106,5 

1.0 

7.B 

40.2 

5.1 

17.9 

3.2 

26.2 

5. 1 

Professional,  technical*  and  kindred  workers 

22.9 

- 

0.5 

9.3 

0.2 

0.6 

0. 1 

11.1 

1.1 

Engineers,  technical 

3.1 

- 

0.2 

2.5 

o.i 

0.1 

- 

- 

0.2 

Natural  scientists 

O.fi 

- 

’ 

O.fi  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Technicians^  bXC.  medical  and  dental 

6.7 

- 

0.3 

4.6 

- 

0.2 

j 

t.3 

0.3 

Medical  and  /other  health  workers 

3.7  * 

■L 

- 

* 

* 

0.1 

4 

3,6 

- 

Teachers  * 

3.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.9 

- 

' Social  scientists  - 

0.3 

- 

- 

0.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  prof *,' tech. , and  kindred  workers 

4.4 

- 

- 

1.1 

0.1 

0.2 

tf.l 

2.3 

0.6 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

7.4 

- 

0*7 

1*6 

0.3 

2.6 

0.5 

0.9 

0.6 

Clerical  and  kindred  worker*^  ' 

IB. 7 

- 

0.7 

6.9 

1.1 

2.5 

1 .6 

4.4 

1.3 

Stenoa,  typists,  and  ^secretaries 

5.1 

- 

0.2 

1.3 

O.i 

0.6 

0.4 

2.0 

0.5 

Office  machine  opexAtora 

1.0 

- 

- 

0.6 

— 

0.2 

0. 1 

- 

0.1 

Other  clerical^s^d  kindred  workers 

12.6 

0.5 

5.0* 

1.0 

1.7 

1*3 

2.4 

0.7 

Sales  worker*^  ^ 

7.1 

- 

0.2 

0.8 

- 

5.0 

0*7 

0.4 

- 

Creftameq^loremea*  and  kindred  workers 

14.5 

- 

4.1 

6.1 

0.9 

2.  2 

- 

. l.L 

0.1 

Construction  craftsmen 

2.7 

- 

2.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Foremen,  n.e.c. 

2.1 

- 

0.3 

1.1 

0.2 

0.3 

- 

0.2 

- 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  exc.  mechanics 

3.2 

- 

- 

3.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

0.4 

- 

- 

0.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tr*i)Sp.  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

4.3 

- 

0.7 

1.1 

0.3 

1.5 

- 

0.7 

- 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

1.6 

- 

0.4 

0.4 

0*2. 

0*4 

- 

0.2 

- 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

20.0 

0.6 

14.2 

2.2 

2.0 

- 

0.9 

='■  o.i 

Selected  transp.  end  pub.  util.  oprs. 

4.0 

- 

0.2 

1.0 

1.8 

O.fi 

- 

0.2 

- 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations' 

3.1 

- 

- 

3*1 

- 

- 

- J 

- 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

0.8 

- 

- 

O.fi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

12.1 

- 

, 0.4 

9.3* 

0.4 

1.2 

- 

0.7 

0. 1 

Service  workers 

12.5 

- 

- 

O.fi 

- 

2.7 

0 4 I 

7.3 

1.6 

Private  household  workers 

0.9 

- 

- 

- - 

- 

I 

1 * 

* 

0.9 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

1.5 

- 

- 

0.1 

* 

■ - 

* 

0.2 

1.2 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

3.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.0 

* 

1.5 

- 

Other  service  workers 

6.6 

- 

- 

0.7 

- 

0*7 

0.1 

4*7 

0*4 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

2.4 

- 

1.0 

0.5 

0*4 

0*3 

- 

0.1 

o. J 

Partners  nod  farm  laborera 

1.0 

1-0 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

* 

- 

* 

Per  footnote  see  page  18. 
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Table  6~G.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS  TO  BE  FILIED  IN  THE  BINGHAMTON  AREA  (BROOME  COUNTY),  1965-1975 

(iti  thousands) 


Occupation 


Jobe  to  he  filled  1965-1975 


1965 


Total 


Jobs  resulting  from: 


Industrial 


Deaths  and 


* 

■ 

Number  . 

Percent 
of  1965 

+ 

Number  . 

Percent  ; 
of  1965  ; 

« 

« 

Number  , 

Percent 
of  1965 

All  occupations 

92.1 

39.4 

43 

14,4 

16 

25.0 

27 

rofessiooal,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

16.0 

10,5 

66 

6,9 

43 

3«fr 

23 

Engineers,  technical  t 

2.1 

1.3 

62 

1.0 

46 

0.3 

14 

Engineers,  electrical 

1,2 

0.6 

50 

0.5 

42 

0.1 

6 

Other  engineers,  technical  6 

0,9 

0,7 

78 

0.5 

56 

0.2 

22 

Natural  scientists 

0.5 

0,4 

60 

0,3 

60 

0.1 

20 

Technical  workers  (exc,  medical  and  dental) 

4.2 

2,9 

69 

2.5 

60 

0.4 

10 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering  techs. 

2.0 

1,3 

65 

1,2 

60* 

0,1 

5 

, Other  technical  workers,  n,e,c. 

2,2 

1,6 

73 

1,3 

59 

0,3 

14 

.tffedical  and  other  health  workers 

2.7 

2,0 

74 

1,0 

37 

1,0 

37 

Nurses,  professional  and  student 

1.4 

1,2 

66 

0,6 

43 

0,6 

43 

Other  mediceJT  workers , n.e.c. 

1.3 

0,6 

62 

0,4 

31 

0,4 

31 

Teachers 

2.6 

2.0 

71 

1.1 

39 

0,9 

32 

Teachers*  elementary 

1.3 

0.6 

46 

0,1 

6 

0,5 

36 

Teachers,  secondary 

0.6 

0,3 

36 

0,1 

13 

^ 0.2 

25 

Other  teachers,  n,e,c. 

0,7 

1,1 

157 

0,9 

129 

0.2 

29 

Sdcial  scientists 

0.2 

0,1 

50 

0.1 

50 

- 

- 

Other  prof, , tech, » end  kindred  workers 

3,5 

1,6 

51 

0,9 

26 

0.9 

26 

lanagers,  officials,  And  proprietors 

6.6 

3.1 

46 

0.6 

9 

2,5 

37 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

15,2 

6,5 

56 

3.5 

23 

5.0 

33 

Stenos,  typists,  and  secretaries 

3.7 

2,7 

73 

1.4 

36 

1,3 

35 

Office  machine  operators 

0.6 

0,6 

ICO 

0,4 

67 

0.2 

33 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers  ■ 

10.9 

5.2 

46 

1,7 

16 

' 3,5 

32 

isles  workers  • 

- LJ 

6,6 

2.3 

34 

0,3 

4 

2,0 

29 

■p* 

Ul 
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TabU  6-C*  (cont’d) 


Occupation  • 

1965 

Jobs 

Total 

„ . : Percent 

Humber  . of  196S 

to  be  filled  1965-1975 
: Jobs  resulting  from: 

: t Industrial  : Deaths  and 

: change  : retirements 

: Mil  I Percent  : , ^ : Percent 

: : of  1965  ; ; of  1965 

Craftsman t foremen*  and  kindred  workers 

12*1 

5*4 

45 

2*4 

20 

3*0 

25 

Construction  craftsmen 

2.5 

o.d 

32 

0*2 

8 

0*6 

24 

, Foremen,  u*e  cf 

1*7 

0*8 

47 

0.4 

24 

0.4 

24 

Metalworking  craftsmen^ 

3.1 

0*9 

29 

0*1 

3 

0.8 

26 

Skilled  machining  workers  (inc.  machinists) 

2.0 

0.4 

20 

- 0.1  - 

5 

0.5 

25  . 

Other  metalworking  craftsmen,  n*e.c* 

1.1 

0.5 

45 

' 0*2 

18 

0*3 

27 

Printing  trades  craftsman 

0.3 

0*2 

67 

0*1 

33 

0.1 

33 

Transportation  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

0.3 

- 

- 

- 0.1 

33 

0*1 

33 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

2*9 

2*1 

72  . 

1*4 

48 

0*7 

24 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

1.3 

0.6 

46 

0.3 

23 

■ y 

0*3- 

* 23 

■ 

L ^Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

20*2 

3.9 

19 

- 0*2  - 

1 ■* 

4*1 

20 

' ^ 

& Selected  trans.  and  utility  operators 

3.3 

1*3 

39 

0.7 

21 

0.6 

18 

4 Drivers:  bus,  truck  and  tractor 

2.3 

1.0 

43 

0*6 

26 

0*4 

17 

W Trans*  and  utility  operators,  n*e*c* 

1*0 

0.3 

30 

0*1 

10 

0,2 

20 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

3*1 

0*6 

19  „ 

- 

- 

' 0*6 

19 

Assemblers*  metalworking.  Class  B 

1.6 

0.5 

31 

0.1 

6 

0*4 

25 

Semiskilled 'met alwor king  occups*,  n.e»c* 

1.5 

* 0*1 

7 

- 0*1  - 

7 

0*2 

13 

Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles  and 
apparel 

1.4 

- 0*2 

- 14 

- 0.6  - 

43 

0*4 

29 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

^ ■ 

12,4 

2.2 

18 

- 0*3 

2 

2*5 

20 

Service  workers 

10*5 

5*7 

54 

2,0 

19 

3.7 

35 

Private  household  workers 

1.1 

0.3 

27 

- 0*2  - 

18 

0.5 

45 

Protective  service  workers 

0.9 

0*9 

100 

0*6 

67 

0*3 

33 

Waiters,  cooks  and  bartenders 

.3.1 

1*3 

42 

0*4 

13 

0*9 

29 

Cooks,  except  private  household 

1*0 

C*5 

50 

0*1 

10 

0.4 

40 

Counter  and  fountain  wkrs*  and  bartenders 

0*6  ] 

0.4 

67 

0*2 

33 

0*2 

33 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

1*5 

0*4 

27 

0*1 

7 

0.3 

20 

Other  service  workers 

5*4 

3.2 

59 

1.2 

22 

2.0 

37 

Attendants,  hospital  and  other  institutions 

US 

1*9 

106 

1*2 

67 

0,7 

39 

Other  service  workers,  n*e. c. 

3.6 

1*3 

36 

4* 

- 

1.3 

36 

o 
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fable  6-G.  (con^d) 


T 

Jobs 

to  be.  filled  1965- 

1975 

J ■ 

: Jobs  resulting  from: 

Occupation 

; 1965  ; 

Total 

; Industrial 

: change 

; Deaths  and 

: retirements 

t 4 

■ m 

Humber  i ^erc®nt: 
£ of  1965 

' Humber  * Percent 
: s of  1965 

1 Humber  ‘ 

* t 

« ■* 

Percent 
of  1965 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

1.9 

- 0.3  - 16 

- 0.9  - 47 

0.6 

32 

Laborers  4 except:  farm  and  mine 

2.6 

0.3  12 

- 0.2  - 8 

0.5 

19 

BUFFALO  AREA 
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Table  7-A.  CIVILIAN  NONINST1TUTIONAL  POPULATION , 14  AND  OVER,  AND  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE, 
ESTIMATED  19,60  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  BUFFALO  AREA 

(in  thousands) 


Age  and  sex 


Civilian  noninstitutional 
population j 14  and - over 


Civilian  labor  force 
participation  'rates  (a) 


Civilian  labor  force 


* 1960  4 

*-  « 

* ¥■ 

1965 

; 1970 
« 

; 1975 

a- 

1960 

‘ 1965 
*■ 

« 

; 1970 
« 

; 1975 

1960 

; 1965 

4 

; 1970 

4 

4 1975 
*■ 

4 

otal,  14  and  over 

911 

976 

1,059 

1,152 

56.6 

52.0 

52.0 

51.5 

516 

508 

551 

593 

Male,  total'  . 

437 

468 

505 

549 

81.0 

74.6 

73.9 

72.7 

354 

349 

373 

399 

14  - 19  N 

52 

71 

84 

95 

36.3 

31.6 

31.7 

31.7 

19 

22 

27 

30 

20  - 24 

\3i 

40 

56 

68 

89.5 

83.0 

83.0 

83.0 

28 

33 

46 

56 

25  - 34 

x 

91  N 

si 

68 

94 

97.6 

97.5 

*97.6 

97.6 

79 

66 

66 

92 

J 35-44 

94 

89 

71 

97.9 

97.8 

97.8 

97.8 

89 

92 

87 

69 

» 45  - 54 

76 

^ 82 

87 

90 

96.4 

95.7 

96.1 

96.  r 

73 

78 

84 

86 

^ 55  - 64s 

57 

59 

64 

70 

88.2 

82.2 

82.0 

79.2 

50 

48 

52 

55 

65  and^over 

* 

49 

■ 54 

57 

».  61 

31.7 

19.4 

20.0 

18.7 

- 16 

10 

11 

11 

.Female,  total 

474 

508 

554 

603 

34.2 

31.3 

32.1 

32.2 

162 

159 

178 

194 

14  - 19 

55 

69 

82 

93 

28.2 

25.3 

25.7 

25.9 

16 

17 

21 

24 

20  - 24 

37 

45 

57 

68 

47.1 

43.1 

43.4 

43.9 

17 

19 

25 

30 

25  - 34 

86 

79 

86 

105 

31.6 

29.2 

29.3 

29.6 

27 

23 

25 

31 

35-44 

96 

97 

90 

81 

39.7 

37.2 

37.9 

38.5 

38 

36 

34 

31 

45  - 54 

78 

85 

93 

94 

46.0 

44.9 

46.5 

47.2 

36 

38 

43 

44 

,55-64 

61 

63 

71 

79 

34.9 

31.1 

32.3 

33.0 

21 

20 

23 

26 

65  and  over 

* 61 

70 

75 

83 

11.9 

9.2 

9.3 

9.3 

7 

6 

7 

8 

a.-  Civilian  labor  force  as  percent  of  civilian  nonins titutional  population. 
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Table"  7-B . NCH)f AGRICULTURAL ' EKP LOYMENT * BY  INDUSTRY*  ACTUAL  1960  AND  1965 

AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  BUFFALO  AREA 
(in  thousands) 


Industry  ; 1960  ; 1965(a)  J 1970  \ 1975 

■ J ■ 9 


Total  nonagricultural  employment 

/lanufacturing 

Durable  goods 

Lumber  and  wood  products 
Furniture  and  fixtures 
Stone,  clay  and  glass'  products 
Primary  metal'  industries 
Fabricated  metal  products  (b) 
Machinery,  except  electrical 
Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 
Transportation  equipment 
Instruments  and  related  products  (c) 

Nondurable  goods 

Food  and  kindred  products 
Tobacco  manufactures 
Textile  mill  products 
Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 
Paper  and  allied  products 
Printing  and  publishing 
Chemicals  and  allied  products 
Petroleum  and  coal  products 
Rubber  and' plastics  products,  n.e.c. 
Leather  and  leather  products 
Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

Agriculture  (d),  forestry  and  fisheries 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 
utilities 
Railroads 

Air  transportation 
Local  and  in ter urban  passenger 
trails  por  tat  ion 

ml 

Local  and  suburban 
Taxicabs 

Trucking  and  warehous 
Trucking 
Warehousing 
Water  transportation 
Pipelines 


441,7 

453.4 

494.5 

538.1 

176,6 

175.2 

178.2 

182.6 

117,5  . 

119,8 

122.3 

125,7 

0,9 

0.8 

0,7 

0.6 

2,1 

1.8 

1.6 

1,5 

8,9 

8.1 

7,9 

7,5 

33.6 

33,8 

33.3 

32,1 

14,8 

14.5 

14.4 

14.0 

14.2 

14,2 

15.8 

17,9 

13,8 

14.2 

15.5 

17,3 

26.5 

29,4 

29,9 

31,1 

2,7 

3,0 

3.2 

1 

3,7 

59,1 

55,4 

? 

55.9  \ 

56.9 

15.9 

14.7 

- 14,1  [ 

1 

14.0 

1,4 

1.2 

I-  * 

1,2' 

1.2 

2*8 

2,5 

2.5 

2,5 

7,4 

6,7 

6.8 

A. 8 

7.7 

8.1 

8.4 

8.8 

16,7  - 

14.6 

14.4 

14.4 

1*0 

0,8 

0,6 

0.6 

4,0 

4.3 

4.8 

5,4 

0,4 

0.3 

0.3 

0,3 

1,8 

2,2 

2.8 

2.9 

0,3 

0,7 

0.8 

1.0 

0,4 

i 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

25.7 

19*2 

22,7 

25,3 

L> 


33,4 

31*6 

?Q,*> 

29.2 

10.3 

.9-0 

8.0 

7,5 

0,7 

0*9  * 

1.1 

1,2 

3,1 

2.8 

2.6 

2,5 

2.3 

2*0 

1,8 

1,7 

0.8 

0,8  , 

0.8 

0,8 

7,0 

7.6 

8.0 

8.2 

6,4 

7*0 

7,5 

7,7 

0.6 

0*6 

0.5 

0.5 

1.2 

1*0 

0.8 

0,7 

irandit 
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Table  7-B  continued 


Industry 

! I960 

» 

! 1965(a)  : 
» » 

1970 

m 

‘ 1975 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 
utilities  (contrd) 

Transportation  services 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0,5 

Communication 

5.6 

5.2 

4.7 

4,4 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

4.8 

4.5 

4.1 

3.8 

, Radio  and  television  broadcasting 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

Electric,  gas  and  sanitary  services 

5.1 

4.7 

4.4 

4.2 

Wholesale  and1  retail  trade 

84.5 

88.1 

97.4 

105.1 

Wholesale  trade 

20.0 

20.7 

22,2 

23,5 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

1.1 

1.3 

1.6 

1.8 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products 

0,9 

0,9 

1,0 

1,1 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Groceries  and  related  products 

2.6 

2.8 

3.2 

3.5 

Electrical  goods,  hardware,  plumbing 
and  heating 

3.3 

3.0 

2.9 

2.8 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

3.9 

4.6 

5,3 

5.9 

Other  wholesale 

8.1 

7.9 

7,9 

8.0 

Retail  trade 

64,5 

67,4 

75,2 

81.6 

Building  materials,  farm  equipment 

2.9 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

Retail  general  merchandise 

13,1 

14.4 

16.0 

17.7 

Variety  stores 

3.0 

2.6 

2.8 

3,0 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

10. 1 

11.8 

13.2 

14.7 

Food  stores 

11.6 

ll.it 

12.4 

13  c 2 

Automotive  dealers  arid  service  stations 

9.1 

8.6 

9.2 

9,7 

Gasoline  service  stations 

3,1 

2.7 

2,9 

3.0 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 
dealers 

6,0 

5.9 

6.3 

6,7 

Apparel  and  accessories 

4.9 

4,7 

5,4 

5,1 

Furniture,  homefurnlshings 

2.6 

2,6 

2.9 

3.1 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

14.1 

16.1 

19,0 

21.5 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

6.2 

6.6 

7,6 

8.6 

Drug  and  proprietary  stores 

3.0 

3.0 

3.3 

3.5 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

3.2 

3.6 

4,3 

5.1 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

15,8 

16.7 

1/.5 

18.1 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

5.8 

6,8 

7.8 

8.6 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Insurance  . 

6.2 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

Real  estate 

3.1 

2.7 

2.5 

2.3  1 

Services 

54,1 

58.8 

73.3 

87*0  * 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

3.1 

Personal  services 

5.6 

5.5  . 

6.1 

6.5 

Laundries  ' 

5.0 

3.3 

2.9 

2.5 

Other  personal  services 

0.6 

2.2 

3.2 

4.0 

o 
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Table  7-B  continued 


■ 

Indus  tt 

■ 

■ 

1900 

: 1965(a)  ; 

■ ■ 

■ ■ 

1970  : 

■ 

■ 

1975 

Services  (cont’d) 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

5.2 

7.8 

11.7 

15.0 

Advertising 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Oth Jt  business  services 

4.6 

7.3 

11.2 

14.5 

Automobile  repair  services  and  garages 

1 .8 

2.2 

2.9 

3.6 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

0.8 

1.1 

1.4 

1.7 

Motion  pictures  and  other  amusement  and 
recreation  services 

■ 3.9 

4,1 

4.7  " 

5.2 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

1.3 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

2.6 

3.2 

3.7 

4.1 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

14.9 

18.0 

23.8 

29.0 

Hospitals 

11.6 

13.4 

17.6 

?1.1 

Other  medical  and  health  services 

3.3 

- j 

6.2 

7.9 

Legal  services 

1.3 

1.5 

1.8 

2.0 

Educational  services  and  museums 

6.6 

5.6 

6.7* 

8.8 

Nonprofit  membership  organization. 

8.4 

S.O 

8.8 

9.6 

Welfare  and  religious  groups 

5.3 

4.7 

5.2 

5.8 

Other  nonprofit  member rh ip  organizations 

2.7 

2.3 

3.6 

3.8 

Miscellaneous  services 

2.2 

1.7 

2.2 

2.5 

Engineering  and  architectural  services 

1.4 

0.9 

1.1 

1.2 

Accounting,  auditing  and  bookkeeping 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

Nonclassifiable 

- 

- 

m 

Government 

50.9 

62.9 

74.3 

89.6 

Federal 

8.0 

9.2 

10.0  \ 

10,7 

Postal  service 

4.1 

4.5 

4.8 

5.2 

Other  federal 

3.9 

4.7 

5.2 

5.5 

State  and  local 

42.9 

53.7 

64.3 

78.9 

State 

8.4 

12.1 

15.5 

20.0 

Loral 

34.5 

41. 61 

48.8 

58.9 

a,  Data  on  l?65  Benchmark. 

b.  Includes  ordnance  and  accessories ,— except  fire  control  equipment. 

c,  Includes  fire  control  equipment.  ■/ 

d.  Agricultural  services  only,  excludes  farming. 

Note;  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  7-C.  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  JOBS  (a),  BY  INDUSTRY,  ESTIMATED  i960  AhD  1965 

AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  BUFFALO  AREA 
(in  thousands) 


Indus  try 

: i960  ; 

* * 

1965  ; 

* 

1970  \ 

1975 

Total  employment 

501.0 

506.6 

549.3 

591.3 

Manufacturing 

178.3 

176.8 

180.0 

184.7 

Durable  goods 

118.2 

120.5 

123.0 

126.6 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

0.9 

Q.8 

0.) 

0;  6 

Furniture,  and  fixtures 

2.1 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

Stone,  ..lay  and  glass  products 

9,0 

8,2 

8.0 

7,6 

Primary  metal  industries 

33.6 

33.8 

33,3 

32.1 

Fabricated  metal  products  (b) 

15.1 

14.8 

14.7 

14.4 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

14.4 

14.4 

16.0 

18,2 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

13.8 

14.2 

15.5 

17,3 

Transportation  equipment 

26.5 

29.4 

29,9 

31.1 

Instruments  and  related  products  (c) 

2,8 

3,1 

3,3 

3.8 

Nondurable  goods 

60.1 

56. 3 

57,0 

58,1 

Food  and  kindred  produces 

16.4 

15.1 

14,5 

14.3 

Tobacco  manufactures 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Textile  mill  products 

1.4 

1,2 

1,2 

1.2 

Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 

2,9 

2.6 

2,6 

2.7 

Paper  and  allied  products 

7,4 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

Printing  and  publishing 

8.0 

8.4 

8.8 

9,3 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

16.7 

14.6 

14.4 

14.4 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

Rubber  and  plastics  products,  n.e.c. 

4.0 

4,3 

4.8 

5.4 

Leather  and  leather  products 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

1.9 

2.3 

3,0 

3.1 

Nonmanufacturing 

322,7 

329.8 

369.3 

406.6 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries 

■f 

9,4 

8.5 

7.7 

7,3 

Mining 

0.4 

0,3 

0,3 

0.2 

Contrapt^gopstructjon 

Transportation , communication  and  public 

33,5 

26.4 

29,3 

32,6 

utilities 

38.0 

36.6 

35.3 

35.9 

Railroads 

10.3 

9,0 

8.0 

7,5 

Air  transportation 

0.8 

1.0 

1.3 

1 5 

Local  and  suburban  transit 

2.6 

2,3 

2.1 

2.6 

Taxicabs 

0.9 

0,9 

1.0 

1.0 

Trucking 

7.0 

7,7 

8,3 

8.6 

Warehousing 

0,7 

0,7 

0.6 

0.6 

Water  transportation 

1,3 

1.1 

0.8 

0.7 

Pipelines 

- 

- 

* 

- 

Transportation  services 

oQf~l 

0,5 

\ L 

0,5 

0,5 

0.6 

Continued 
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Table  7~C  (coat'd) 


Industry 

! I960  ; 

a 4 

1905  ! 

1970 

! 1975 

■ 

Transportation,  coomtunication  and  public 
utilities  (cont'd) 

Communication*  electric,  gas  and  sani- 
tary service 

13.9 

13.4 

12.7 

12.6 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

104.0 

104.1 

113.5 

120.4 

Wholesale  trade 

22.6 

23.3 

24.9 

26.0 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

1.2 

1.5 

1.9 

2.1 

Drugs*  chemicals  and  allied  products 

.1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Groceries  and  related  products 

3.1 

3.0 

3.4 

3.6 

Electrical  goodr,  hardware*  plumbing 
and  heating 

3.7 

3.4 

3.3 

3.2 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

4.5 

5.2 

5.9 

6.5 

Other  wholesale 

8.9 

8.9 

8.9 

8.9 

Retail  trade 

81.4 

80.8 

88.6 

94.4 

Building  materials  * farm  equipment 

3.7 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

Variety  stores 

3.1 

2.7 

2.9 

3.1 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

10.8 

12.3 

13.6 

14.9 

Food  stores 

15.5 

14.4 

15.8 

17.2 

Gasoline  service  stations 

5.1 

4.3 

4.3 

4.0 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 
dealers 

6.5 

6.3 

6.7 

, 7.0 

Apparel  and  accessories 

t 7 

\ 

5.3 

6.0 

5.7 

Furniture,  homefurnishings 

3.4 

3.2 

3.5 

3.5 

Rating  and  drinking  places 

18.9 

20.1 

22.7 

25.2 

Drug  an£  proprietary  stores 

3.4 

3.4 

3.7 

3.9 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

5.3 

5.3 

6.0 

6.6 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

17.8 

19.0 

19.9 

20.6 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

5.9 

‘ 6.9 

7.9 

8.7 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Insurance 

6.5 

6.8 

6.8 

6.8 

Real  estate 

4.7 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

Services 

101.9 

114.9 

141.9 

166.2 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

3.6 

Laundries 

5.8 

3.9 

3.4 

2.7 

Other  personal  services 

3.1 

5.1 

6.3 

7.3 

Advertising 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6  ‘ 

Other  business  services 

4.6 

8.3 

12.6 

15.9 

Automobile  repair  services  and 
garrges 

2.4 

3.1 

4.0 

4.7 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

1.7 

1.9 

2.2 

2.3 

Theaters  and., motion  pictures 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

3.1 

3.5 

4.4 

4.8 

Hospitals 

19.1 

22.0 

29.8 

38.3 

Other  medical  and  health  services 

7.4 

9.0 

11.8 

13.6 
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Table  7-C  <cont*d) 
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Industry 

» 

I960  : 

i 

1965  : 

« 

1970  : 

* 

1975 

Services  (cont'd) 
Legal  services 

2.3 

2.6 

3.0 

3.2 

Educational  services  and  museums 

25.1 

31.5 

38.5 

46.5 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 
(incl.  welfare  and  religious  groups) 

8.8 

8.6 

9.7 

10.5 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

4.3 

2.9 

3.4 

3.8 

Private  household  workers 

8.1 

7.1 

7.5 

7.3 

Public  administration 

17.7 

20.0 

21.4 

23.4 

Postal  service 

4.1 

4.5 

4.8 

5.2 

Other  federal 

2.5 

3.4 

3.7 

3.7 

State 

1.9 

2.7 

3.0 

3.0 

Local 

9.2 

9.4 

9.9 

11.5 

For  footnote  $ee  Paf5*  10. 


o 
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Table  7-D+  RCCOHC 3XIATI0N  OP  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE,  AND  NUMBER  OF  JOBS, 
ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  BUFFALO  AREA 

( in  thousands) 


- 

f 1960 
* 

* 1965 

! wo  ; 

*>  * 

1975 

1.  Nonins titutional  civilian  population,  14  and  over 

(table  7-A) 

911 

976 

1,059 

1,152 

11,  Civilian  labor  force,  14  and  over  (table  7-A) 

516 

508 

551 

593 

A* . Resident  employed 

482 

486 

529 

569 

3+  Unemployed 

34 

22 

22 

24 

1,  Elate  of  unemployment  (percent) 

6*5 

4*4 

4*0 

4.0 

£1??  Total  number  of  jobs  (table  7-C) 

- 

501 

507 

549 

591 

A.  Nonagricultural  Jobs 

492 

499 

542 

585 

. 1.  Wage  and  salary  workers  (table'  7-B) 

442 

453 

495 

538 

2*  Self  employed  and  unpaid  fmoily  workers. 

and  domestics 

50 

46 

47 

47 

B,  Agricultural  Jobs 

9 

8 

* 7 

6 

IV*'  Difference  between  U-A  and  111 

19 

21 

20 

22 

A*  Net  numbers  of  commuters  into  area 

5 

6 

5 

6 

B*  Multiple  Jobholders,  minus  persons  with  a job  but  not  being 

14 

15 

15 

16 

paid  (a) 


a.  Persona  with  a Job  but  not  on  the  payroll  during  the  week  because  they  were  sick,  on  vacation,  or  on 
strike  are  counted  aiong  the  resident  employed  ( 11-A)  but  not  among  the  wage  and  salary  workers  (111 “A*  1) . 


?'  ■ [ 
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Table  ?£.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS , ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  BUFFALO  AREA 
(in  thousands) 


Occupation 

* 1960  : 

4 ■ 

4 ■ 

1965 

1 1970  ; 

* ■■ 

4 * 

1975 

All  occupations 

501.0 

506.6 

549.3 

591.3 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
workers 

62.8 

70,4 

83.6 

96.0 

Engineers,  technical 

7.9 

8.2 

9,1 

10.3 

Engineers,  aeronautical 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0,7 

Engineers,  chemical 

1.7 

1,7 

1.7 

1.8 

Engineers,  civil 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

Engineers,  electrical 

1.8 

1.9 

2.2 

2.4 

Engineers,  industrial 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

Engineers,  mechanical 

2.3 

2.4 

2.7 

2.9 

Engineers,  metallurgical 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Engineers,  mining 

- 

- 

- 

Other  engineers,  technical 

0,1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

Natural  scientists 

2.5 

2.7 

3.2 

3.5 

Chemis ts 

1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

2.3 

Agricultural  scientists 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Biological  scientists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Geologists  and  geophysicists 

- 

- 

- 

Mathematicians 

0,2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Physicists 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Other  natural  scientists,  n.e.c. 

+j 

- 

m 

- 

Technical  workers  and  specialists 
(exc.  medical  and  dental) 

11.3 

12.9 

15.4 

17.8 

Draftsmen 

2.0 

2.2 

2.6 

2.9 

Structural  design  technicians 
and  related  specialists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Electro  end  mechanical  engineering 
technicians 

3.1 

i 

3.5 

4.1 

5.0 

Mathematics  technicians 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Physical  science  technicians 

1.7 

1.9 

2.1 

2.3 

Industrial  engineering  technicians  . 

0,7  _ 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

Civil  engineering  and  construction 
technicians 

1.4 

1.9 

2.5 

3.0 

Sales  and  Service  technicians 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Technical  writing  and  Illustration 
technicians 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Safety  and  sanitation  inspectors 
and  related  specialists 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Product  testing  and  inspection 
specialists  ■ 

0,8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

O 
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Table  W (contM) 


* 

Occupation  * 

« 

I960  : 

* 

1965  ; 

« 

1970  ; 

* 

1975 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
wkrs.  (contfd) 

Data  processing,  systems  analysis 
and  programming  specialists 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

Airway  tower  specialists  and  flight 
dispatchers 

0.1 

0.1  „ 

0.1 

0.1 

Broadcasting,  motion  picture  and 
recording  studio  specialists 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Radio  operators 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

12.3 

14.0 

16.1 

21.5 

Dentists 

0.7 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 

Dietitian Si  and  nutritionists 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Nurses,  professional  and ‘student 

5.8 

6.4 

8.1 

9.5 

Optometrists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Osteopaths 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Pharmacists 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9* 

0.9 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

2.1 

2.4 

3.0 

3.5 

Psychologists 

0.1 

oa 

0.2 

0.2 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 

1.6 

2.4 

3.7 

4.9 

Veterinarians 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

Chiropractors  and  therapists 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Teachers 

14.0 

16.7 

19.0 

-a 

21.7 

Teachers,  elementary 

7.6 

8.7 

9.3 

9.8 

Teachers , secondary 

4.1 

5.0 

6.0 

7.1 

Teachers,  college 

1.0 

1.4 

1.7 

2.5 

Teachers,  other 

1.3 

1.6 

2.0 

2.3 

Social  scientists 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

Economists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1  . 

0.1 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Other  social  scientists 

- 

- 

Other  professional,  technical  and 
kindred  workers 

14.5 

15.6 

18.5 

20.6 

Accountants  and  auditors 

3.1 

3.1 

3.3 

3.4 

Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

Archi  tec  ts 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Artists,  musicians,  authors, 
athletes*  and  entertainers 

1.7 

1.7 

2.1 

2.4 

Clergymen 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

l.li 

Designers,  except  design  draftsmen 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Reporters  and  editors 

0.4 

0.4 

0*5 

0.5 

Lawyers  and  judges 

1.6 

1.9 

2.1 

2.1 

Librarians 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

Personnel  and  labor  relations  wkrs. 

0.8 

0.9 

* 

1.1 

1.1 

Co&ti&ued 
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Occupation  ) 

* 

1960  * 

m 

1 

1965  ; 

* 

1970 

i 1975 
« 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
wkrs.  (contfd) 

Photographers 

%0. 3 

p 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Social,  welfare  and  recreation  wkrs. 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

1.8 

Prof,  and  tech,  workers,  n. e.c. 

3.2 

3.9 

5.2 

1 6.6 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

38.5 

36.5 

38.3 

39.9 

Conductors,  railroad 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Credit  men 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Ship  officers 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Postmasters  and  assistants 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Purchasing  agents 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors, 
n.e. c. 

36.6 

34.8 

36.3 

37.7 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

79.5 

84.7 

92.6 

102.4 

Stenos,  typists  and  secretaries 

17.9 

19.6 

22.1 

24.7 

Office  machine  operators 

2.8 

3.8 

4.6 

5.8 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

58.8 

61.3 

65.9 

71.9 

Accounting  clerks 

1 3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

Bookkeepers,  hand 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

3.9 

Bank  tellers 

1.2 

1.5 

1.7 

2.0 

Cashiers 

5.2 

5.7 

7.1 

8.4 

Mail  carriers 

1.5 

1.9 

2.0 

2.3 

Postal  clerks 

1.8 

2.0 

' 2.1 

2.1 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

2*9 

2.6 

2.5 

2.4 

Telephone  operators 

3.1 

3.1 

3.2 

3.2 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

36.3 

37.5 

40.1 

44.3 

Sales  workers 

40.9 

40.2 

42.7 

44.0 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

Other  sales  workers,  n.e.c* 

37.5 

36.7 

39.2 

40.6 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

86.6 

84.6 

88.8 

94.6 

Construction  craftsmen 

19.5 

16.8 

16.8 

17.7 

Carpenters 

5.5 

4+0 

3.$ 

3.9 

Brickmasons,  stone  and  tile  setters 

1.7 

1.5 

1.6 

1.4 

Cement  and  concrete  finishers 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Elec  tri clans 

3.8 

3.7 

3.9 

4+2 

Excavating,  grading  machine  opre. 

1.4 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

Painters  and  paperhangers 

2.3 

2.1  ' 

2.0 

2.1 

Plasterers 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

3+0 

.Roofers  and  slaters 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

Structural  metalworkers 

0.8 

0+7 

0.7 

0.8 

3?rt 
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Table  ?E  (contM) 


Occupation  : 

* : 

I960  ! 

* 
* 

1965 

: 1970  : 

a a 

a a 

1975 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(contM) 

Foremen , n.  e . c . 

12.3 

12.1 

V- 

13.0 

14.1 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

17.6 

17.2 

17.2 

17.3 

Skilled  machining  workers  (inc. 
machinists) 

6.3 

6.1 

6.1 

6.2 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  hammermen 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

Boilermakers 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Heat  treaters,  annealers,  tempers 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Mi  llwrights 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Holders,  metal  (exc.  remake rs) 

0.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Patternmakers,  metal  and  wood 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

Rollers  and  roll  hands 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

Sheet  metal  workers 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Toolmakers,  diemakers,  getters 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

Electroplaters 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Assemblers , metalwork.  Class  A 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

Compositors  and  typesetters 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

Elec  tro  typers  and  stereo  typers 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Engravers,  except  photoengravers 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Photoengravers  and  lithographers 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers 

0.6 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 

Transportation  and  public  utility 

craf tsmen 

3.2 

3.0 

>4t  f 

2.6 

Linemen  and  servicemen 

1.9 

1.9 

f 1.9 

2.0 

Locomotive  engineers 

0*7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

Locomotive  firemen 

0.6 

Q.4 

\JJ.2 

0.1 

Mechanic's  and  repairmen 

17.6 

19.6 

22.5 

25.7 

Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen 

0,6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

■A 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics 

4.9 

5.4 

5.6 

6,4 

Office  machine  mechanics 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Radio  and  TV  mechanics 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0,6 

Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

11.0 

12.2 

14.5 

17.0 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

13.5 

13.4 

14.1 

14.7 

Bakers 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1  < 

Cabinetmakers 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

Cranemen,  derrickmen,  and  hoistmen 

2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

3.0 

. Glaziers 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Millers 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

Opticians  and  lens  grinders 

0.4 

0.4 

' 0.5 

0.5 

Stationary  engineers 

2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

2.5 

Continued 
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Table  7E  (contTd) 


■ 

Occupation 

* 

1960  1 

■ 

■ 

1965  ; 

* 

1970 

! 1975 

■ 

■ 

Craftsman,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(contfd) 

Inspectors,  other  than  metalworking 

1,4 

1,3 

1,4 

1,5 

Upholsterers 

0,3 

0,3 

0,4 

0,5 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  wkrs,f  n,e,c« 

3,9 

3,9 

4,3 

4,8 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

96,6 

95,7 

99.0 

102,8 

h 

Selected  transp,  and  utility  oprS, 

20,7 

20,7 

21,2 

22,4 

Drivers:  bus,  trnck,  tractor 

14,1 

14,1 

14,5 

15,4 

Deliverymen,  routemen,  cab  drivers 

, 3,7 

3,7 

3,9 

4,2 

Brakemen  and  switchmen,  railroad 

2,4 

2,4 

2,4 

2,4 

Power  station  operators 

0.3 

0,3 

0,3 

0,3 

c 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 

0,2 

0,2 

0,1 

0,1 

Asbestc  and  insulation  workers 

0,2 

0,2 

0,2 

0,2 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

16,1 

16,2 

18,3 

18.6 

Fumacemen,  smelters,  pourers, 
> and  heaters 

1,6 

1,5 

1,5 

1,5 

Welders  and  flame  cntters 

3,9 

4,1 

4,3 

4,7 

Electroplater  helpers 

0,2 

0,2 

0,2 

0,3 

Mach,  tool  opr, , metalworking, 
Class  B 

3,6 

3,4 

3,2 

3,1 

Assemblers,  metalworking,  Class  B 

6,4 

6,6 

6,7 

6,9 

- Inspectors,  metalworking,  Class  B 

J 

2,4 

2,4 

2,4 

2,3 

Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles 
and  apparel 

1,5 

1,4 

1,3 

1,3 

Knitters,  loopers  and  toppers 

* 

- 

- 

- 

Weavers  and  spinners,  textile 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

Sewers  and  stitchers,  manufacturing 

■T 

1,4 

1,3 

1,2 

1,2 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

56,3 

55,2 

58,0 

60,1 

Attendants,  auto  service  and 
parking 

2,1 

2,1 

2,2 

~ 2,5 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

2,7 

1,9 

1,8 

1,7 

Meat  cntters,  except  meat-packing 

1,7 

1,7 

1,6 

2,0 

Mine  operatives  and  laborers,  n.e,c. 

0,3 

0,2 

0,2 

0,1 

Other  operatives,  n,e.c. 

49,5 

49,3 

52,0 

53,6 

Service  workers 

57,2 

60,9 

71,9 

80.7  i 

Private  household  workers 

/ 

Protective  service  workers 

7,0 

6,1 

6,1 

6,1 

6,8 

6,9 

7,2 

7*4 

'Firemen,  fire  protection 
Guards  and  watchmen 

1,3 

1,2 

1,2 

1,2 

2,8 

2,9  * 

3,0 

3,0 

Policemen,  marsHblls,  sheriffs 

: i 

2,7 

2,6 

3,0 

3,2 

ERiC 
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Table  M (cont’d) 

Occupation 


Service  workers  (cont’d) 

Waiters * cooks  and  bartenders 
Bartenders 

Cooks,,  except  private  household 
Counter  and  fountain  workers 
Waiters  and  waitresses 

Other  service  workers 
Airline  stewards  and  stewardesses 
Attendants,  hospital  and  other  inst. 
Charwomen  and  cleaners 
Janitors  and  sextons 
Nurses*  practical 
Other  service  workers,  n.e.c. 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

Laborers*  except  farm  and  mine 


1960  ! 

p 

* 

1965  ; 

p 

1970  ; 

p 

1975 

15.2 

16.7 

19.5 

22.0 

1.9 

2.1 

2.4 

2.7 

4.0 

4.4 

5.1 

5.7 

1.4 

1.7 

2.2 

2.6 

7.9 

8.5 

9.8 

11.0 

28.2 

31.2 

39.1 

45.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

4.4 

5.4 

7.9 

10.6 

4.8 

5.4 

6.2 

6.6 

3.9 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.7 

2.3 

14.0 

15.5 

19.4 

21.7 

8.5 

7.3 

6.7 

6.3 

30.2 

26.3 

25.7 

24.6 

* 
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Table  7-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  BUFFALO  AREA 

1.  ESTIMATED  I960  # 

(in  thousands)  „ 


All 

Occupation  : industries 

: Agri-  : 
: culture: 
: (a)  : 

Con- 

struc- 

tion 

: Manu- 

: factur- 
: infi(b) 

: Trans-  : 
:porta-  : 
: tion(o) : 

Tirade 

'Finance 

: cd> 

■ 

Services: 

■ 

■ 

Public  ' 
admini- 
stration 

All  occupations 

501.0 

9.4 

33.5 

176.7 

38.0 

104.0 

17.6 

101.9 

17.7 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  vkrs 

.62. a 

0.3 

2. 1 

17  .0 

2.2 

2.6 

0.5 

36.0 

2.1 

Engineers,  technical 

7.9 

- 

1.0 

4.9 

0.7 

0.5 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

Natural  scientists 

2 . S 

- 

- 

2.3 

- 

- 

0.2 

- 

{Technicians,  exc.  medical  and  dental 

11.3 

- 

1*.0 

7.1 

1.0 

0.2 

1.3 

0.7 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

12.3 

- 

- 

0.2 

- 

0.9 

- 

11.1 

0. 1 

Teachers 

14.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

• 

13.8 

0. 1 

Social  scientists 

0.3 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

■ Other  prof.,  tech.,  and  kindred  wk.'s* 

14.5 

0.3 

0.1 

2.4 

0.5 

0.9 

0.4 

8.9 

1.0 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

36.5 

- 

2.8 

7.5 

2.7 

17.4 

3.0 

4.0 

1.1 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

>9.5 

0.2 

1.7 

22.0 

9.3 

16.1 

8.9 

13  £ 

7.5 

Stenos,  typists  and  secretaries 

17.9 

0*1 

0.3 

5.0 

0.7 

2.0 

2.1 

6.2 

1.5 

Office  machine  operators 

2.8 

- 

- 

1.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

58.8 

0.1 

1.4 

15. 8 

6.3 

13.6 

6.4 

7.4 

5.8 

Sales  workers 

40.9 

- 

0.2 

6.1 

0.4 

29.3 

3.6 

1.3 

- 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

86.6 

0.2 

16.7 

44.7 

9.5 

7.8 

0.5 

6.0 

1.2 

Construction  craftsmen 

19.5 

- 

12.4 

4.3 

0.9 

0.6 

0.1 

0.7 

0.3 

Foremen,  n.e.c. 

12.3 

- 

1.2 

8.2 

1.2 

1.2 

0.1 

C.3 

0.1 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  exc.:  mechanics 

17.6 

- 

0.7 

16.8 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

0.1 

- 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

2.5 

- 

- 

2.4 

- 

- 

- 

0.L 

- 

Transp.  and  public  utility  draftsmen 

3.2 

- 

0.1 

- 

3.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

17.8 

0.2 

1.4 

5.7 

2.7 

3.9 

0.2 

3.1 

0.6 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

13.5 

- 

0.9 

7.3 

1.5 

1.8 

0.1 

1.7 

0.2 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

96.8 

0.2 

3.4 

66.7 

9.6 

11.0 

0.1 

5.4 

0.4 

Selected  transp.  and  pub.  util.  oprs. 

20.7 

0*1 

1.9 

6.2 

>.6 

4.0 

- 

0.7 

0.2 

Semiskilled  metal-working  occup. 

16.1 

- 

0.2 

17.5 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations  (e) 

1.5 

- 

- 

1.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

56.5 

0.1 

1.3 

41.5 

1.9 

6.9 

0. 1 

4.6 

0.1 

Service  workers 

57.2 

+ Y 

0.3 

3.3 

0.8 

15.3 

1.1 

31.5 

4.9 

Private  household  workers 

7.0 

- 

- 

i 

L ™ 

- 

7.0 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

6.8 

- 

0.2 

1.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

4,3 

Walters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

15.2 

- 

- 

0.3 

0.2 

10. 8 

0.1 

3.6 

- 

Other  service  workers 

28.2 

- 

0.1 

1.8 

0.3 

4.4 

0.8 

20.2 

0.6 

Laborers , exc.  farm  and  mine 

30.2 

- 

6.3 

11.4 

3.5 

4.5 

0.1 

3.9 

0.5 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

8.5 

a- 

8.5 

— 

— 

* 

“ 

* 

* 

“ 

For  footnote  see  page  lg. 
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Table  -F  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  BUFFALO  AREA 

2.  ESTIMATED  1965 
fin  thousands) 


Occupation  : 

r 

r 

A1  i 

i nd  u s f. i o s 

Agri- 
cu l cure 

(a> 

: Con-  : 
: a true  - : 
: tion  : 

Manu-  ; 
factur- ■ 
ing  (b): 

Trans-  : 
porta-  : 
tion(c) : 

Trade 

‘Finance 
; <d> 

S q rvlces 

: Public 
: admini- 
: stration 

All  occupations 

50,. 6 

8.5 

26.4 

177.1 

36.6 

104.1 

19.0 

114.9 

20.0 

Professional , technical  and  kindred  workers 

70.4 

0.5 

1.9 

18. 1 

2.4 

3.0 

0-6 

41.5 

2.4 

Engineers,  technical 

8,2 

- 

0.8 

5.2 

0.7 

0, 5 

0.1 

0.8 

0.  1 

Natural  scientists 

2.7 

0.1 

- 

2.3 

- 

- 

- 

0.3 

"r 

Technicians*  exc,  medical  and  dental 

12.9 

- 

1.0 

7.7 

1.2 

0.4 

0.  1 

1 . 7 

0,8 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

14 .0 

3.1 

- 

0.2 

- 

0.9 

- 

12.7 

0.  ' 

I Kachers 

16. 7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0. 1 

- 

16.5 

0.1 

‘o^ial  scientists 

0.3 

- 

0. 1 

- 

- 

0.1 

0. 1 

OV  : r prof.,  tech.*  and  kindred  workers 

15.6 

0.3 

0.1 

2.6 

0.5 

L.l 

0.4 

9.4 

1.2 

H*nag..  ,\s , officials,  and  proprietors 

36.5 

- 

2.1 

7.2 

2.4 

16. 1 

3.3 

4.3 

1.  1 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

84.7 

C.  3 

1.2 

21.7 

8.7 

16.9 

9.7 

17.0 

9.2 

CT5, 

Stenos,  typists,  and  secretaries 

19.6 

0.  1 

0.3 

5.0 

0.7 

2.0 

2.2 

7.5 

1.8 

0* 

Office  machine  operators 

3.8 

- 

- 

1.6 

0.4 

0-6 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

Other  clerical  nnd  kindred  workers 

61.3 

0.  2 

0.9 

15.  1 

7.6 

14.3 

6.9 

9.2 

7.1 

Sales  workers 

40,2 

- 

0.2 

5.9 

0.4 

28.5 

3.7 

1.5 

- 

Craftsmen,  Toremei. , and  kindred  rkers 

84.6 

0.2 

13.2 

45.3 

9.0 

8.1 

0.5 

6.9 

1.4 

Constru.  ,ion  craftsmen 

16.8 

- 

9.6 

4.4 

0.8 

0.8 

0.1 

0.8 

0.3 

Foremen*  n.e.c. 

12.1 

- 

0.8 

S.C 

1.0 

1.1 

0.  L 

0.3 

0.2 

Metal working  craftsmen,  oku,  mechanics 

17.2 

- 

0.6 

16.2 

0.1 

0.  1 

- 

0.2 

Printing  traded  craftsmen 

2.5 

■l 

- 

2.4 

- 

- 

0.  l 

- 

Trai.sp.  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

3.0 

0.1 

- 

2.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  Jtnd  repaitmen 

19.6 

0.2 

1.3 

6.3 

2.8 

4.3 

0.2 

3.8 

0.7 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindrei  workers, 

13.4 

- 

0.6 

7.4 

1.4 

1.8 

0. 1 

1.7 

0.2 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

9*  7 

0.2 

3.1 

66.4 

9.9 

10.9 

D.  1 

4.7 

0.4 

Selected  transp.  and  pub.  util.  opis. 

20.7 

0.1 

1 . 6 

6.1 

8.1 

3.9 

- 

0.6 

0.3 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

18.2 

- 

0.2 

17.7 

0.  1 

0. 1 

—r 

0. 1 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

1.4 

- 

- 

1.4 

- 

- 

- 

#■ 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

55.4 

0. 1 

1.3 

41,2 

1.7 

6.9 

0.1 

4.0 

0.1 

Service  workers 

60.9 

■f* 

0.3 

2.9 

0.8 

16.3 

1.0 

34,6 

5.0 

Private  household  workers 

6.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.  1 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

6.9 

- 

0.2 

l.l 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.6 

4.4 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

16.7 

- 

- 

0.3 

9.2 

11-7 

0. 1 

4.4 

- 

Other  service  workeis 

31.2 

- 

0. 1 

1.5 

0.3 

4.5 

0.7 

23.5 

0,  6 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

26.3 

- 

4.4 

9.6 

3.0 

4.3 

0. 1 

4=4 

0,5 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

7.3 

7 * j 

- 

— 

* 

— 

* 

— 

* 

Fer  fcotuoce  see  page  jlET 
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Table  7-F. 

( 


OCCUPATION  DISTR 


IBUTIQIL 


JOBS , 


BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION, 


BUFFALO  AREA 


PROJECTED  1975 
(in  thousands) 


Occupation 

! All 

1 ft 

. industries. 
■ ■ 

Agri-  : 
cultv  re; 
(a)  : 

Con- 

struc- 

tion 

: Mane - 
: factur- 
; ing(b) 

:Trans- : 
; porta- : 
; t£on(c3t 

Trade 

[Finance 
; <d> 

Service^ 

: Public 
: admint- 
; stration 

All  occupations 

591.3 

7.3 

32.6 

184.9 

35.9 

120, 4 

20.6 

166.2 

23.4 

Professional,  technical*  and  kindred  workers 

96.0 

0.4 

2.8 

21,8 

2.3 

3.5 

0.7 

60.8 

3.2 

Engineers , technic  a 1 

10,3 

- 

0,9 

6.2 

0.7 

0.7 

■*. 

0.2 

1.5 

0. 1 

Natural  scientists 

3.5 

0.1 

- 

2*9 

- 

<■- 

0,5 

Technicians*  exc.  medical  and  dental 

17.6 

- 

1.8 

9.4 

1.5 

0.4 

- 

3.4 

1.3 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

21.5 

0.1 

- 

0.2 

- 

0.9 

- 

20.2 

0. 1 

Teachers 

21,7 

- 

- 

- 

0.2 

- 

21.4 

0. 1 

Social  scientists 

0,4 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

0,2 

0. 1 

other  prof.,  tech.,  and  kindred  workers 

20,8 

0.2 

0,1 

3.0 

0*6 

1.3 

0.5 

13,6 

1.5 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

39.9 

- 

',8 

7.4 

2.3 

16.5 

3.9 

5,4 

1.6 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

102.4 

0.2 

2,0 

23.0 

8,0 

21.0 

10.6 

27.1 

10,5 

StenoS,  typists,  and  secretaries 

24,7 

0. 1 

0,4 

5.3 

0.7 

2,0 

2.4 

LI. 7 

2.1 

Office  machine  operators 

5,8 

- 

2.5 

0.5 

0.9 

0.9 

0,6 

0,4 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

71.9 

0,1 

1,6 

15.2 

6,8 

18.1 

7.3 

14,8 

8.0 

Sales  workers 

44,0 

•m 

0,2 

6.0 

0.5 

31,6 

3,6 

2,1 

- 

^ Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  wotkers 

94*6 

0.2 

15.8 

47,3 

9.0 

10.4 

0,6 

9,5 

1.8 

££  Construction  craftsmen 

17.7 

- 

10. 1 

4.2 

0,8 

t.l 

0.2 

1,0 

0,3 

Foremen*  n.e.c. 

14,1 

- 

1,5 

9.4 

0,9 

t.  5 

0,1 

0,5 

0.2 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  exc.  mechanics 

17.3 

u- 

0,6 

16.3 

0. 1 

' 0,1 

- 

0.2 

* 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

2 5 

- 

2.4 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

ft* 

Transp.  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

2.6 

0,2 

0,1 

2.3 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

25.7 

0.2 

2.2 

7,7 

. 3,3 

5.4 

0.2 

5.6 

1*1 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

14,7 

1,2 

7.2 

1.6 

2.3 

0. 1 

2,1 

0.2 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

102,8 

0.2 

4,2 

69.5 

10.4 

12.6 

0. 1 

5.5 

0.3 

Selected  transp.  and  pub.  util.  cprs. 

22,4 

0,1 

2.2 

6,1 

8.7 

4.3 

- 

0,8 

0,2 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

18,8 

- 

0,3 

18.1 

0,1 

o,t 

0,2 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

1.3 

- 

- 

1,3 

- 

- 

Hfti 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

60.3 

0,1 

1,7 

44,0 

1,6 

8,2 

0,1 

4.5 

0,1 

Service  workers 

80.7 

- 

0.3 

2,5 

0.5 

20,4 

1.0 

50.5 

5.5 

Private  household  workers 

6.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,1 

■ mm 

Protective  service  workers 

7.4 

- 

0,2 

0.9 

0*2 

0,1 

0.2 

0,8 

5,0 

Waiters,  dooks,  and  bartenders 

^2,0 

- 

0.3 

- 

15,0 

0.1 

6.6 

- 

Other  service  workers 

45,? 

0,1 

1.3 

0.3 

5.3 

0.7 

37, C 

0.5 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

24,6 

* 

4,5 

7.4 

2.4 

4.4 

0. 1 

5.3 

0.5 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

6,3 

6.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

For  Footnote  set  page  IS. 
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Table  7-G.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS  TO  BE  FILLED  IN  THE  BUFFALO  AREA,  1965-1975 

(in  thousands) 


Occupation  ! 1965 


All  occupations  506.6 

Professional,  technical,  and  Kindred  workers  70.4 

Engineers,  technical  S.2 

Engineers,  aeronautical  0.4 

Engineers,  chemical  1.7 

Engineers,  civil  0.9 

Engineers,  electrical.  L.9 

Engineers,  industrial  '0.6 

■v  Engineers,  mechanical  2.4 

Engineers,  metallurgical  0.2 

Ungineers,  mining 

Other  engineers,  technical  0.1 

Natural  scientists  2.7 

Chemists  1.9 

Agricultural  scientists  C.2 

BioLogical  scientists  0. L 

Geologists  and  geophysicists 

Mathematicians  0.3 

Physicists  0.2 

Other  natural  scientists,  n.e.c. 

Technical  workers  (exc.  medical  and  dental)  12.9 

Draftsmen  2.2 

Structural  design  technicians  and 

related  specialists  0.1 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering  techs.  3.5 

Mathematics  technicians  0.1 

Physical  science  technicians  1.9 

Industrie!  engineering  technicians  0.3 

Civil  engineering  and  construction  tec\s.  1.9 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 

Jobs  resulting 

from: 

Total 

Industrial  : 

change  : 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

* 

Percent 

■ 

XI  a ■ 

Percent  : .. 

■ 

4 ■ 

Percent 

Number  , 

of  19  bJ 

Number  t 

of  1965  : KumDer  ; 

of  1965 

214.5 

43 

84*7 

L7 

L29*8 

26 

43. . 3 

62 

25.6 

36 

i V 

25 

3*2 

39 

2.1 

26 

1.1 

13 

0.3 

75 

0.3 

75 

- 

- 

0.3 

IS 

0.1 

6 

0.2 

12 

0.2 

22 

0.1 

11 

0.1 

n 

0*7 

37 

0.5 

26 

0.2 

n 

0.3 

50 

0*2 

33 

0.1 

17 

0.9 

38 

0.5 

21 

0.4 

17 

0.3 

150 

0.2 

100 

0.1 

50 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

• 

0.2 

200 

0.2 

200 

- 

- 

1.2 

44 

0.8 

30 

0.4 

15 

0.7 

37 

0.4 

21 

0.3' 

16 

- 

*■ 

- 

*fe 

- 

- 

0. 1 

100 

0.1 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•i  * 

- 

- 

0.3 

100 

0.2 

67 

0.  L 

33 

0.1 

50 

0.1 

50 

Mi 

- 

rJ- 

- 

- 

- 

•rife 

- 

6.1 

47 

4.9 

38 

1.2 

9 

0.9 

41 

0.7 

32 

0.2 

9 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

100 

*■ 

- 

1.7 

49 

1.5 

43 

0.2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*fe 

0.5 

26 

0.4 

21 

0.1 

5 

0.3 

38 

0.2 

25 

0.1 

L3 

1.3 

68 

1.1 

58 

0.2 

11 

\ 
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Table  7-G . (contM) 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 

Occupation 

1965 

Total 

Jobs  resulting 
Industrial  : 

change  : 

from: 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

1 

Number 

: Percent 
: of  1965 

Number 

: fercent  : „ , M = 

* tofic  Number  „ 

: of  1965  : : 

Percent 
of  1965 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

(cont’d) 

Sales  and  service  technicians 

0.1 

0.1 

too 

0.1 

100 

* 

* 

Technical  writing  and  illustration  techs. 

0.2 

0.1 

50 

0.1 

50 

- 

4* 

Safety  and  sanitation  inspectors  and 

related  specialists 

0.3 

0.2 

67 

0.2 

67 

4+ 

- 

Product  testing  and  inspection  spec. 

0.9 

pf.4 

44 

O.z 

22 

0.2 

22 

Data  processing,  systems  analysis  and 
programming  specialists 

0.4 

0.3 

75 

0.2 

50 

0.1 

'25 

Airway  tower  spec,  and  flight  dispatchers 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Broadcasting}  motion  picture  and 
recording  studio  specialists 

0,2 



_ 

_ 

a- 

M 

Bad io  operators 

0.2 

0.2 

' 100 

0.1 

50 

0.  L 

50 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

14.0 

12.3 

88 

7.5 

54 

4.8 

34 

*.  Dentists 

0.8 

0.4 

50 

0.1 

13 

0.3 

38 

Dietitians  and  nutritionists 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

0.2 

67 

0.1 

33  . 

££  Nurses,  professional  and  student 

6.4 

5.5 

86 

3.1 

48 

2.4 

38 

CO  Optometrists 

0.1 

4+ 

4+ 

4+ 

- 

- 

CO  Os  teopath s 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

- 

- 

0.1 

100 

Pharmacists 

0.9 

0.2 

22 

4+ 

, .. 

0.2 

22 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

2.4 

1.8 

75 

i.r 

46 

0.7 

29 

Psychologists 

lvo.i 

n V 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

100 

drib 

- 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 

2.4 

3.3 

138 

2.5 

104 

0.8 

33 

Veterinarians 

*4 

0.1 

<a) 

o.l 

<*> 

4+ 

4+ 

Chiropractors  and  therapists 

0.5 

0.5 

100 

0.3 

60 

0.2 

40 

Teachers 

16.7 

10.9 

65 

5.0 

30 

5.9 

35 

Teachers,  elementary 

8.7 

4.5 

52 

1.1 

13 

3.4 

39 

Teachers,  secondary 

5.0 

3.7 

74 

2.1 

42 

1.-6 

32 

Teachers,  college 

1.4 

1.4 

100 

1.1 

79 

0.3 

21 

Teachers,  other 

1.6 

1.3 

81 

0.7 

44 

0.6 

38 

Social  scientists 

0.3 

0.2 

67 

0.1 

33 

0.1 

33 

Economists 

0.1 

- 

4+ 

4+ 

4+ 

- 

- 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

0.1 

50 

0. 1 

50 

Other  social  scientists 

4* 

4+ 

*4 
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Tabic  7-G.  (cont'd) ; 

: : ’ Jnhs  to  bo  filled  1965-1975 


Occupation 

1965 

Total 

Jobs  resulting 
Industrial  : 

change  : 

from: 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

- 

Number 

: Percent 
: of  1965 

Number  ‘ 

m 

m- 

Percent  : Number  : 
of  1965  : : 

Percent 
of  1965 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 
’■*  (cont  *d) 

Other  prof.,  tech.,  and  kindred  workers 

15.6 

9.4 

60 

5.2 

33 

4.2 

27 

Accountants'  & id  auditors 

3.1 

1.0 

32 

0.3 

10 

0.7 

23 

Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 

0.1 

0.2 

200 

0,2 

200 

- 

- 

Architects 

0.2 

0.1 

50 

- 

0.1 

50 

Artists,  musicians,  authors,  athletes. 

and  entertainers 

1.7 

1.3 

76 

0.7 

41 

0.6 

35 

Clergymen 

1.1 

0.3 

27 

- 

- 

0,3 

27 

Designers,  except  design  draftsmen 

0.1 

0.1 

■i 

100 

0.1 

100 

- 

- 

Reporters  and  editors  , 

0.4 

0.2 

50 

0.1 

25 

0.1 

25 

Lawyers  and  judges 

1.9 

0.7 

37 

0.2 

11 

0.5 

26 

Librarians 

0.6 

0.4 

67 

0.2 

33 

0.2 

33 

Personnel  and  labor  relations  workers 

0.9 

0.4 

44 

0,2 

22 

0.2 

22 

Ife  Photographers 

0.3 

0.1 

33 

- 

9.1 

33 

O Social,  welfare  and  recreation  workers 

1.3 

C.  9 

69 

0.5 

39 

0.4 

31 

CJ  Prof,  and  tech,  workers,  n.e.c. 

3.9 

3.7 

95 

2.7 

f- 9 

1.0 

26 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

36.5 

14.5 

40 

3.4 

9 

11.1 

30 

Conductors,  railroad 

0.4 

0.2 

50 

■i 

0.2 

50 

Credit  men 

0.3 

0.2 

67 

0.1 

33 

' 0.1 

33 

Ship  officers 

0.  1 

- 

-a* 

- 

* 

Postmasters  and  assistants 

0,1 

0.1 

100 

/ - 

- 

0.1 

100 

Purchasing  agents'  2 

0.8 

0.6 

75 

0.4 

50 

0.2 

25 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors,  n.e.c. 

34.8 

13.4 

39 

2.9 

■** 

8 

10.5 

30 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

84.7 

42.3 

50 

17.7 

21 

24.6 

29 

Stenos,  typists,  and  secretaires 

19.6 

11,8 

60 

5,1 

26 

6.7 

34 

Office  machine  operators 

3.8 

3.4 

89 

2.0 

53 

1.4 

37 

. Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

61.3 

27.1 

44 

10.6 

17 

16.5 

27 

Accounting  clerks 

3.2 

1,0 

31 

0,1 

3 

0.9 

28 

Bookkeepers,  hand 

3.8 

1.4 

37  ’ 

0.1 

3 

1.3 

34 

Bank  tellers 

1:5 

0.8 

53 

0.5 

33 

k * 

0.3 

20 
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Tab]  e .7-G.  (cont  Td) 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 


Jobs  resulting  from: 


Occupation 

; 1965 

Total 

Industrial 

change 

: Deaths  and 

♦ retirements 

* 

■ 

" 

Numbe  r ‘ 

■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

Humber  ! 

; of  1965 

* r 

Humber  * 

V u 

+ ■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers  (cort’d^ 
Cashiers 

V 

5*7 

4.5 

79 

2.7  47 

1*8 

32 

Mail  carrier* 

V 

1*9 

0*6 

32 

0.4  21 

0*2 

11 

Postal  clerks 

2.0 

0.4 

20 

0,1  5 

0*3 

15 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

2.6 

0*  L 

4 

- 0.2  - 8 

0.3 

12 

Telephone  operators 

3.1 

1.1 

35 

0.1  3 

1*0 

32 

Clerical,  and  kindrud  workers  > n.e*c. 

37.5 

17.2 

46 

6.8  18 

10.4 

28 

Sales  workers 

40.2 

14.8 

37 

3.8  -9 

n.o 

27 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 

2.4 

0.5 

21 

— Wr 

0.5 

21 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 

1.1 

0.4 

36 

- 0.1  - 9 

0.5 

45 

Other  sals'-  workers,  n.e.c. 

36.7 

13.9 

38 

3.9  11 

10. 0 

27 

Craftsman,  ^oceiren  ind  kindred  worker  a 

84.6 

26.3 

31 

10.0  12 

16.3 

19 

Construction  craftsmen 

■ 

16.6 

3.8 

?3 

0*9  5 

2.9 

17 

CarpenLers 

4.0 

0*7 

18 

- 0.1  - 3 

0-8 

20 

Briok./asons , stone  and  tile  setters 

1*5 

0.1 

7 

- 0.1  - ■ 7 

0-2 

13 

Cement  ard  concrete  finishers 

0.2 

0*1 

50 

0.1  50 

- 

- 

Electricians 

3*7 

1.1 

30 

0.5  14 

0.6 

16 

Excavating,  grading  machine  oprs* 

1.2 

0.3 

0-2  17 

0*1 

8 

Painters  and  paperhangers 

2.1 

0,6 

29 

* Wr 

0.6 

29 

Plasterers 

0.2 

** 

- 

*■- 

- 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

2.9 

0.6 

21 

0.1  3 

0.5 

17 

Roofers  and  slaters 

0.3 

0.1 

33 

0.  1 33 

- 

- 

Structural  metalworker^ 

0*7 

0*2 

29 

0.  I 14 

0.1 

14 

Foremen,  n.e-c. 

12*  1 

4.7 

39 

2.0  17 

2,7 

22 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

17.2 

3.4 

20 

0.1  l 

3,3 

L9 

Skilled  machining  workers  (inc.  machinists) 

8*1 

1.5 

19 

0.1  1 

1.4 

. 17 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  hammermen 

0.4 

- 0,1 

- 25 

- 0.2  - 50 

0.1 

25 

Boi lermakers 

0.3 

0,1 

33 

- 

0.1 

33 

Heat  treaters,  annealers,  tempers 

0.3 

0*1 

33 

- 

0.1 

33 

Continued 


Table  7-G.  (cont'd) 


Occupation 


L965 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 


Total 


Jobs  resul ting  from: 


Industrial 
change 


Deaths  and 
retirements 


■ 

Percent  : 

■ 

Percent 

■ ^ 

{ Percent 

Humber  \ 

■ 

of  1965  : 

Number 

•P 

V 

of  1965 

\ Number 

: of  1965 

Craftsmen,  foremen*  and  kindred  workers  (cont'd) 

Millwrights 

1.4 

0.2 

14 

- 

- 

0.2 

14 

Moldera,  metal  (exc.  coremakers) 

0,5 

0.2 

40 

- 

- 

0.2 

40 

Patternmakers,  metal  and  wood 

0.5 

0.3 

60 

0.1 

20 

0.2 

40 

Rollers  and  roll  hands 

1.1 

0.1 

9 

- 0.1 

- 9 

0.2 

18 

Sheet  metal  workers 

1.2 

0.2 

17 

- 

- 

0.2 

17 

Toolmakers,  diemakers,  setters 

2.3 

0.4 

17 

0.1 

4 

0.3 

13 

Electroplaters 

0.2 

0.1 

50 

- 

- 

0,1 

50 

Assemblers,  metalwork,  Class  A 

0.9 

0.3 

33 

o.l 

11 

0,2 

2FX 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

2.5 

0.4 

16 

- 

- 

0,4 

16 

Compositors  and  typesetters 

1.2 

- 

- 

- 0.2 

- 17 

0.2 

17 

Electrotypers  and  stereotypers 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

^ Engravers , except  photoengravers 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

C3  Pho-toeng ravers  and  lithographers 

0,3 

0.2 

67 

0.1 

33 

0.1 

33 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers  .. 

0.8 

0.2 

25 

0.1 

13 

0.1 

13 

■ Transpor tat ion  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

3.0 

- 

- 

- 0.4 

- 13 

0.4 

13 

n Linemen  and  servicemen 

1.9 

0.3 

16 

0.1 

5' 

0.2 

11 

Locomotive  engineers 

0.7 

- 

- 0.2 

- 29 

0.2 

29 

Locomotive  firemen 

0.4 

- 0.3 

- 75 

- 0.3 

- 75 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  iepairmen 

19.6 

10.1 

52 

6.1 

31 

4.0 

20 

Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen 

0.5 

0.2 

40 

0.2 

40 

- 

- 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics 

5.4 

1.9 

35 

1.0  * 

19 

0,9 

17 

Office  machine  mechanics 

0,3 

0.1 

33 

0.1 

33 

- 

- 

Radio  and  TV  mechanics 

0.7 

0.2 

29 

0.1 

14 

0,1 

14 

Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics 

0.5 

- 

- 

- oa 

- 20 

0,1 

20 

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

12.2 

7.7 

63 

4.8 

39 

2.9 

24 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

13.4 

3.9 

29 

1.3 

10 

2.6 

19 

Bakers 

1.1 

C.2 

18 

- 

4b 

0.2 

18 

Cabinetmakers 

0.4 

- 

- 

- 0.1 

- 25 

0.1 

25 

Cranemen,  derrickmen  and  hoistmen 

2.7 

0.8 

30  , 

0.3 

11 

0.5 

19 

Glaziers 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Millers 

0.2 

- 0,1 

- 50  „ 

- 0.1 

- 50 

- 

- 

Opticians  and  lens  grinders 

0,4 

0.2  , 

50 

o.l 

25 

0.1 

25 

Stationary  engineers 

2.7 

0.4 

15 

- 0.2 

- 7 

0,6 

22 
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Table  7 -G.  (cont’d) 


Occupation 

1965 

Jobs 

Total 

to  be  filled  1965-1975 
: Jobs  resulting 
: Industrial  : 

: change  : 

from: 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

-# 

Number  * 

■f 

Percent 
of  1965 

Number 

* 

i Percent  : : 

. lft£C  Number 

: of  1965  : : 

Percent 
of  1965 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers  (cont'd) 

Inspectors,  other  than  metalworking 

1.3 

0.4 

31 

0.2 

15 

0.2 

15 

Upholsterers 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

0.2 

67 

0.1 

33 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

3.9 

1*7 

44 

0*9 

23 

0*8 

21 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

95.7 

23*8 

25 

7,1 

7 

16,7 

17 

Selected  trans.  and  public  utility  oprs. 

20.7 

4.7 

23 

1*7 

8 

3.0 

14 

Drivers;  bus,  truck,  tractor 

14,  1 

3.2 

23 

1*3 

9 

1.9 

13 

Deliverymen,  rout emeu,  cab  drivers 

3.7 

1*1 

30 

0.5 

14 

0.6 

16 

Brakemen  and  switchmen,  railroad 

2,4 

0.4 

17 

- 

- 

0.4 

17 

Power  station  operators 

0.3 

0.1 

33 

- 

- 

0.1 

33 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 

0.2 

- 0*1 

- 50 

- 0.1 

- 

50 

- 

- 

^ Asbestos  and  insulation  workers 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

£?  Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

, 18.2 

3.5 

19 

0.6 

3 

2.9 

16 

Furnace men , smelters,  pourers,  and  heaters 

1.5 

0.2 

13 

- 

- 

0,2 

13 

Welders  and  flame  cutters 

4.1 

1.2 

29 

0.6 

15 

0.6 

15 

Electroplater  helpers 

0,2 

0*1 

50 

0.1 

50 

- 

- 

Mach,  tool  opr.  metalworking.  Class  B 

■f  -v 

* 1 

0.2 

6 

- 0.3 

9 

0*5 

15 

Assemblers,  metalworking,  Class  B 

fJ.  0 

1.5 

23 

0.3 

5 

1.2 

18 

Inspectors,  metalworking,  Class  B 

2.4 

0.3 

13 

- 0.1 

- 

4 

0*4 

17 

Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles  and 

apparel 

1.4 

0*2 

14 

- 0.1 

- 

7 

0*3 

21 

* Kni t ters , loopers , and  toppers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Weavers  and  spinners,  textile 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sewers  and  stitchers,  mfg. 

1.3 

0.2 

15 

- 0.1 

8 

0.3 

23 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

55.2 

15.4 

28 

4*9 

9 

10.5 

19 

Attendants,  auto  service  and  parking 

2.1 

0.7 

33 

0.4 

19 

0.3 

14 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

1.9 

0.4 

21 

- 0.2 

- 

11 

0,6 

32 

Meat  cutters,  except  meat-packing 

1.7 

0.7 

41 

0.3 

18 

0.4 

24 

Mine  operatives  and  laborers,  n.e.c. 

0.2 

- 0*1 

- 50 

- 0.1 

- 

50 

- 

Other  operatives,  n.e.c.,- 

49.3 

13.7 

28  * 

4.5 

9 

9.2 

19 

4 
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Table  7-G,  (con^d) 


Occupation 

1965 

Jobs 

Total 

to  be  filled  1965-1975 
: Jobs  resulting  from: 

: Industrial  f Deaths  and 

; change  ; retirements 

Number 

; Percent 
: of  1965 

-*  ■* 

' Number  ' 

-i  -i 

Percent 
of  1965 

-f  4 

\ Number  * 

« e 

Percent 
of  1965 

Service  workers 

60.9 

45,2 

74 

19.8 

33 

25.4 

42 

Pri\\",te  household  workers 

6.1 

3.7 

61 

- 

- 

3.7 

61 

Protective  service  workers 

6.9 

2.5 

36 

0.5 

7 

2.0 

29 

Firemen,  fire  protection 

1.2 

0.2 

17 

- 

- 

0.2 

17 

Guards  and  watchmen 

2.9 

7.3 

45 

0.1 

3 

1.2 

41 

Policemen,  marshalls,  sheriffs 

2.8 

1.0 

36 

0.4 

14 

0.6 

21 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

16.7 

11.0 

66 

5.3 

32 

5.7 

34 

Bar  tend  ers 

2.1 

1.4 

67 

0.6 

29 

0.8 

38 

Cooks,  except  private  household 

4.4 

t 3.3 

75 

1.3 

30 

2.0 

45 

Counter,  and  fountain  workers 

1.7 

1.5 

88 

0.9 

53 

0.6 

35 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

8.5 

4*8 

56 

2.5 

29 

2.3  . 

27 

Other  service  workers 

31.2 

28*0 

90 

14. 0 

45 

14.0 

45 

Attendants,  hospital  and  other  inst. 

5.4 

7,5 

139 

5.2 

96 

2.3 

43 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

5.4 

4.0 

74 

1.2 

22 

2.8 

52 

Janitors  and  sextons 

3.6 

1.6 

44 

0.2 

6 

1.4 

39 

Nurses,  practical 

1.2 

1.9 

158 

1.1 

92 

0.8 

67 

Other  service  workers,  n.e.c. 

15.6 

13.0 

83 

6.3 

40 

6.7 

43 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

7.3 

1.8 

25 

- 1.0 

- 14 

2.8 

38 

Laborers,  except  f rnn  and  mine 

26.3 

2.5 

10 

- 1.7 

- 6 

4.2 

16 

a.  Base  zero;  percentage  not  computable. 
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Table  8- A.  CIVILIAN  NONINSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION*  1*  AND  OVER,  AND  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE* 
ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975*  ELMIRA  AREA 

(in  thousands) 


Age  and  sex 

: Civilian  nonins ti tut ional 

* population*  14  and  over 

Civilian  labor  force  : 

participation  rates  (a)  : 

Civilian  labor  force 

: 1960  ! 

-■  m 

i m 

1965  ; 

1970 

! 1975 

i 

1960  ; 
-■ 

1965 

! 1970 

* 

! 1975  ! 

* i 

■u  -m 

1960  : 

■m 

i 

1965  ! 

■ 

■ 

1970  : 

■ 

1975 

Total,  14  and  over 

66 

71 

76 

79 

57.4 

54.9 

55.3 

55.7 

39 

39 

42 

44.0 

Male  * total 

31 

33 

36 

38 

83.9 

75.8 

75.0 

75.0 

26 

25 

27 

26.5 

14  - 19 

4 

5 

6 

6 

45.1 

40.5 

40.7 

40.7 

2 

2 

2 

Z.O 

Z0  - 24 

Z 

2 

3 

4 

92.3 

«6.9 

67.0 

67.1 

2 

2 

3 

3.5 

25  - 34 

6 

5 

5 

7 

96.1 

95.4 

95.5 

95.5 

6 

5 

5 

7.0 

35  - 44 

6 

6 

6 

5 

98.4 

97.7 

98.0 

98.0 

6 

6 

6 - 

5.0 

45  - 54 

5 

6 

6 

6 

96.5 

98.3 

94.6 

98.6 

5 

6 

6 

6.0 

rfa  55  " 64 
© 65  and  over 

4 

4 

5 

5 

90.3 

65.1 

65.5 

64.5 

4 

3 

4 

4.0 

4 

5 

5 

5 

32.  Z 

Z7.0 

25. 3 

Z4.0 

1 

1 

1 

1.0 

(Ti 

Female*  total 

37 

38 

40 

41 

35.1 

36.6 

37.5 

37.8 

13 

14 

15 

15.5 

14  - 19 

4 

5 

6 

6 

26.1 

24.0 

24.4 

25.0 

1 

1 

1 

1.5 

20  - 24 

3 

4 

4 

5 

48.3 

46.7 

46.9 

47.2 

1 

2 

2 

Z.O 

?5  - 34 

6 

5 

6 

7 

36.4 

37.2 

37.3 

37.5 

2 

2 

2 

3.0 

3*  - 44 

7 

7 

6 

5 

46.2 

45.0 

45.5 

46.0 

3 

3 

3 

Z.O 

45  - 54 

6 

6 

7 

6 

56.3 

57.7 

59.4 

60.2 

3 

3 

4 

4.0 

55-64 

5 

5 

5 

5 

43.4 

41.4 

42.6 

43.3 

2 

2 

2 

2.0 

65  and  over 

6 

6 

6 

7 

13.9 

11.4 

11.5 

11.5 

1 

1 

1 

1.0 

a.  Civilian  labor  force  as  percent  of  civilian  nonins ti tut tonal  population. 
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Table  8-B.  NONAGRXC ULTU RAL  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  INDUSTRY,  ACTUAL  I960  AND  1965 

AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  ELMIRA  AREA  „ 

(in  thousands) 


* 

Industry 

ft 

1960 

; 1965(a)  ; 

ft  * 

1970 

I 1975 

ft 

Total  nonagricultural  employment 

33.6 

34.5 

38.4 

41.1 

Manufac  turing 

15.9 

14. 4 

16.2 

lb. 3 

01 

Durable  goods 

13.7 

11.9 

11.7 

11.7 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

Primary  and  fabricated  metal  industries  (b) 
Nonelectrical  and  electrical  machinery 

2.0 

2.4 

2.6 

2.7 

and  transportation  equipment 

9.1 

7.0 

6. 6 

6.6 

Other  durable  goods  (c) 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

Nondurable  goods 

2.2 

2.5 

4.5 

4.6 

Food  and  paper  and  allied  products 

0.9 

1.3 

3.4 

3.5 

Printing  and  publishing 

l.X 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

Other  nondurable  goods 

0.2 

0.2 

0 2 

0.2 

Mining,  agrlcu*  ure  (d),  forestry  and  fisheries 

- 

- 

- 

Contract  construction 

1.2 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

1.5 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

6.2 

6.4 

7.0 

7.8 

Wholesale  trade 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Groceries  and/tf elated  products 
Machinery,  electrical  goods,  hardware, 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

plumbing's™!  heating 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

Other  wholesale  trade 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Retail  trade 

4.6 

4.8 

5.4 

6.X 

Building  materials,  farm  equipment 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Retail  general  merchandise  stores 

0.9 

1.1 

1.3 

1.7 

Food  stores 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

1.1 

Automotive  dealers  and  service  stations 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Apparel  and  accessories 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Furniture,  home furnishings 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

Banking  and  other  finance 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

Insurance  and  real  estate 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Services 

4.2 

5.0 

5.5 

6.1 

Hotels 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

Personal  services 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Continued 


Tabic  8-B  (cont’d) 


Industry 

: I960 

* 

4 

! 1965(a)  ; 

■ ■ 

1970 

* 1975 

■ 

■ 

Services  (cont'd)  ^ 

Automobile  repair  services  and  garages 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

IF 

0.3 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

0.1 

0.  1 

0.1 

0.1 

Motion  pictures  and  other  amusement  and 
recreation  services 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

1.5 

2.0 

2.3 

2.7 

Legal  services 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Educational  services 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

0.4 

C.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Miscellaneous  services 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

None lasslfiable 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Government 

3.5 

4.3 

5.3 

6.3 

Federal 

. 0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

State  and  local 

3.2 

3.9 

4.8 

5.8 

State 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

Local 

2.6 

3.1 

3.8 

4.6 

a.  Data  on  1965  Benchmark. 

b.  Includes  ordnance  and  accessories,  except  fire  control  equipment 

c.  Includes  fire  control  equipment. 

d.  Agricultural  services  only,  excludes  farming* 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  8-C*  TOTAL  NUMBER  r rOBS  <a) , BY  INDUSTRY,  ESTIMATED  I960  AND  1965 

AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975 t ELMIRA  AREA 
(in  thousands) 


Industry  ' 

•fa 

1960 

: 1965  : 

+ *■ 

■ ■ 

1970 

: 1975 

■ 

■ 

Total  employment 

39.5 

39.6 

4?. 3 

45*0 

Manufacturing 

* 

15.9 

14.4 

W 

16.2 

16.3 

Durable  goods 

13.7 

11.9 

11.7 

11.7 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

Primary  and  fabricated  metal  industries  (b) 
Nonelectrical  and  electrical  machinery 

2.0 

2.4 

2.6 

2.7 

and  transportation  equipment 

9.1 

' 7.0 

6*6 

6*6 

Other  durable  goods  (c) 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

Nondurable  goods 

2.2 

2.5 

4*5 

4*6 

Food  and  paper  and  allied  products 

0.9 

1.3 

3*4 

3.5 

Printing  an**  publishing 

1*1 

1.0 

0.9 

-0.9 

Other  nondurable  goods 

0.2 

0*2 

0.2 

0.2 

Mining,  agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries 

1.2 

0.9 

0.9 

* 

0.9 

Contract  construction 

1.9 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 

X 1.8 

1.6 

2*0 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

7.7  C 

) ' 7.5 

8*0 

8.8 

Wholesale  trade 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

0.1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

Groceries  and  related  products 
Machinery,  electrical  goods,  hardware. 

0.4 

0*4 

0*4 

0.4 

-p 

plumbing  and  heating 

0*7 

0.8 

0*8 

0*9 

Other  wholesale  trade 

0.6 

0*5 

0*5 

0.5 

Retail,  trade 

5*9 

5.7 

6*2 

6.9 

Building  materials,  farm  equipment 

0*3 

0*3 

0*3 

0.3 

Retail  general  merchandise  stores 

1*0 

1*2 

1*4 

1*8 

Food  stores  % 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

Automotive  dealers  and  service  stations 

0.9 

0,8 

0.8 

0*8 

Apparel  and  accessories 

0.7 

0.6 

0*6 

0.6 

Furniture,  home  furnishings 

0.4 

0*3 

ft*3 

0.3 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

1.1 

1*1 

1*1 

1.1 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

0.5 

V0,5 

0*5 

0*5 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

1,1 

1*1 

1*2 

1*3 

Ranking  and  other  finance 

0.4 

0*5 

0*7 

0.7 

Insurance  and  real  estate 

V 

0*7 

0.6 

0*5 

0*6 

Services  t(d) 

7*8 

9*1 

10*5 

10.7 

tip  tele  and  personal  services 

1*3 

1*1 

1*2 

1.0 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

0*2 

0*2 

0.2 

0*3 
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Table  fl-C  (cont'd) 


"1  i- 

Industry 

■b  ,T 

[ 1960 

a 

; 1965 

« 

; 1970 
« 

1 1975 

* 

y 

Services  (cont'd) 

- 

* 

d 

Automobile  repair  services  and  garages 

0.2 

0,3 

0.4 

0.4 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 
Motion  picture  and  other  amusement  and 

0.2 

0,3 

0.4 

0.4 

recreation  services 

0,3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

1.9 

2.6 

3.2 

3.4 

Legal  services 

0.2 

0.2 

0,2 

0.2 

Educational  services 

1,9 

2.5 

3,0 

3.2 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

0,4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Miscellaneous  services 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Private  household  workers  ^ 

1,0 

0.9 

0,9 

0.7 

Public  administration 

1,9 

2.0 

2.2 

2.2 

Federal 

0.3 

0,4 

0.5 

0.5 

State  and  local 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

For  footnote  see  page  10, 
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Table  8-D.  RECONCILIATION  OF  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 
ESTIMATED  I960  AMD  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND 

(in  thousands) 

4 

AND 

1975 

ifUMBER 
, ELMIRA 

OF  JOBS, 

Area 

1 

r 

* 

m 

# 

m 

m 

1960 

; 1965 

1 i 

1 1970 

m 

1 1975 

m-  ' 

I*  Nonins ti tut ioaal  civilian  population,  14  and  over  (table  8-A) 

68 

71 

76 

79 

II.  Civilian  labor  force,  > 14  and  ojver  (table  8-A) 

1 v 

39 

39 

42 

44 

1 

A*  Resident  employed  J 

: 1 ' 

B*  Unemployed  r i 

37 

37 

*40 

42 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1,  Rate  of  unemployment  (percent) 

4.6 

4.2 

4*0 

4*0 

_b  i 

[I,  Total  number  of  jobs  (table  8-C) 

\0 

40 

43 

45 

* 

A*  Nonagrlcultural  jobs 

39 

42 

44 

1*  Wage  end  salary  workers  (table  8-B) 

34 

35 

38 

41 

2*  Self  employed  and  unpaid  family  workers,  and  domestics 

5 

4 

4 

3 

B*  Agricultural  jobs  J o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

IV*  Difference  between  II-A  and  ill 

■C 

3 

3 

3 

3 

A.  Net  number  of  commuters  into  area 

2 

2 

2 

2 

B.  Multiple  jobholders,  minus  persons  with  a job  but  not  being 
paid  (a) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a.  Persons  with  a job  but  not  on  the  payroll  during  the  week  because  they  were  sick*  on  vacation,  or  on 
trike  are  counted  among  the  resident  employed  (II-A)  but  vfot  among  the  wage  and  salary  Workers  (III-A.l)* 
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Table  8E.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  ELMIRA  AREA 
(in  thousands)  f 


Occupation  - 1 

1960 

1 1965  : 

: : 

1970 

: 1975 

*• 

■ 

, All  occupations^' 

39.5 

jk  - 

39.6 

43.3 

45.0 

Professional,  technical  and  hundred  * j 

workers 

4.5 

4.7  1 

5-7 

6.0 

Engineers , technical 

0.3 

0.3 

0*3 

0.3 

Enginaers,  aeronautical 

- 

■■ 

- 

- 

Engineer a,  chemical  ^ 

m 

- 

- 

Engineers , civi 1 

- 

d 

- 

- 

Engineers,  electrical 

0.2 

0-2 

0,2 

0*2 

Engineers,  industrial 

•d 

- 

- 

- 

Engineers,  mechanical 

0-1 

0.1 

0*1 

0*1 

Enginaers,  metallurgical 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Engineers,  mining 

- 

> 

- 

- 

Other  engineers , technical 

" ■ 

* 

Natural  scientists 

0*1 

- 

- 

- 

Chemists 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Agricultural  scientists 

0*1 

- 

- 

- 

Biological  scientists 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Geologists  and  geophysicists 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mathematicians 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Physicists 

- 

- 

Other  natural  scientsits,  n.e*c* 

* 

Technical  workers  and  specialists 

(exc-  medical  and  dental) 

0*7 

0-7 

0.9 

1.2 

Draftsmen 

Structural  design  technicians 

0.1 

0.1 

* 0-2 

0.2 

and  related  specialists 
Electro  and  mechanical  engineering 

technicians 

0.3 

0.3  ’ 

6-4 

0-5 

Mathematics  technicians 

- 

- 

' - 

- 

Physical  science  technicians 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Industrial  engineering  technicians 

0-1 

0.1 

0*1 

0.1 

Civil  engineering  and  construction 

technicians 

0.1 

0.1 

0*1 

Q.2 

Sales  end  service  technicians' 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Technical  writing  and  illustration 

technicians 

- 

- 

- 

Safety  and  sanitation  inspectors 

and  related  specialists 
Product  testing  and  inspection 

1 

■ 

■ 

specialists 

0*1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 
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Table  &£  (cont'd) 

Occupation 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
wkrs.  (cont'd)  ' 

Data  processing,  systems  analysis 
and  programming  specialists 
Airway  tower  specialists  and  flight 
dispatchers 

Broadcasting,  motion  picture  and 
recording  studio  specialists 
Radio  operators 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 
Dentists 

Dietitians  and  nutritionists 

Nurses,  professional  and  student 

Optometrists 

Os  teopaths 

Pharmacists 

Physicians  and  surgeons 
Psycho log .sts 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 
Ve terinarians 

Chiropractors  and  therapists 
Teachers 

Teachers,  elementary 
Teachers,  secondary 
Teachers,  college 
Teachers,  other 

Social  scientists 
Economists  '■ 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 
Other  social  scientist* 

Other  professional,  technical  and 
kindred  workers 
Accountants  and  auditors 
Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 
■ Architects 

Artists,  musicians,  authors, 
athletes,  and  entertainers 
Clergymen 

Designers,  except  design  draftsmen 
Reporters  and  editors 
Lawyers  and  judges 
Librarians 

Personnel  and  labor  relations  wkrs. 


J. 


1960 

: 1965 

■ 

: 197a  : 

w w 

m m 

1975 

i 

0.1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. - 

- 

- 

1.2 

, 

1.7 

1.7 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

0.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2  - 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.2 

0.3 

* 0.4 

0.4 

Mi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-e 

1.2 

1.3 

1.7 

1.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0/7 

0.7 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

* 

* 

• 

* 

1.0 

1,0 

l.l 

1.1 

0.2 

0e2 

0.2 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.2 

0*2 

0-3 

0.3 

- 

- 

tt- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1 

0.1 
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Table  BE  (con^d) 


Occupation 

■ 

I960 

: 1965  ; 

■ * 

1970 

; 1975 

■ 

Professional;  technical  and  kindred 
wkrs.  (cont'd) 

Photographers 

+ 

Social,  welfare  and  recreation  wkrs. 

0.1 

0.1 

L.l 

0.1 

Prof,  and  tech,  workers,  n.e.c. 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

3.2 

3.2 

3.5 

3.7 

Conductors,  railroad 

- 

- 

- 

Credit  men 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ship  officers 

- 

- 

- 

# 

Postmasters  and  assistants  ^ 

- 

' 1 

- 

- 

Purchasing  agents 

0.1 

C.l 

0.1 

0. 1 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors, 

n.e.c. 

3.1 

, 3.  J 

rr 

3.4 

j-  ■ 

3.6 

# 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

5.9 

6.1 

6.7 

7.2 

Stcnos,  typists  and  secretaries 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5. 

1.6 

Office  machine  operators 

0.1 

0.1  f 

0.2 

0 ' 4 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

4.4 

4.6 

5.0 

5.4  ' 

Accounting  clerks 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Bookkeepers,  hand 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

Bank  tellers 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Cashiers 

0.3 

0.4 

a.  5 

0.6 

Mail  carriers 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

■ 

Postal  clerks 

0.1 

0*  l 

0.1 

0.1 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

0.6 

0.6 

O.b 

0.6 

Telephone  operators 

0.1 

0.1 

0.J 

0.1 

Clerical  and' kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

2.4 

2.5 

2.b 

2.8 

Sales  workers 

3.4 

3.3 

3.5 

3.8 

Insurance  agents  aqd  brokers 

. 0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Other  sales  workers,  n.e.c. 

3.0 

+ 

3.0 

3.1 

3.3 

Craftsnen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

6.7 

6.4. 

6.9 

7 1 1 

Construction  craftsmen 

1.4 

1.5 

1.7 

1.7 

Carpenters  * 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Brickmasons , stone  and  tile  setters 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Cement  and  concrete  finishers 

• 

- 

# “■ 

Electricians 

0.1 

0.1 

0.  L 

0.1 

Excavating,  grading  machine  oprs. 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Pa  inter  and  paper  hangers 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Plasterers 

- 

• 

—i 

- 

Plumber  and  pipefitters 

Oil 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Roofers  end  slaters 

0.2 

0.2 

0.J 

0.3 

Structural  metalworkers 

- 

■ m . 

- 

■“i. 

% ' + 
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T.iblc  m (cont’d) 


Occupation 

' 1960  : 

■ * 

-i  ■ 

1965  ; 

■ 

1970 

■ 1975 

4 

" Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
Ccont’d) 

Foremen,  n.e*c. 

■ 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

■ l h 

1.2 

Metalworking  craftsmen  ■ 

1.2 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

Skilled  machining  workers  {incl. 
machinists) 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

Blacksmiths,  forgetnen,  hammermen 

- 

- 

- 

Boilermakers 

■ 

- 

Heat  treaters,  annealers,  tempers 

- 

** 

- 

- 

Millwrights 

- 

- 

■ 

^ n hu 

Molders,  metal  (exc*  coremakers) 

- 

- 

- 

Patternmakers,  metal  and  wood 

' - 

- 

- 

Rollers  and  roll  hands 

- 

- 

..Sheet  metal  workers 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1 

Toolmakers,  diemakers,  setters 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0*2 

Electroplaters 

- 

+ 

- 

Assemblers,  metalwork,  Class  A 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0*1 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

Compositors  and  typesetters 

0.2 

0.2  * 

.0.1 

0.1 

Electro typers  and  stereo typers 

- 

- 

- 

Engravers,  except  photoengravers 

- 

- 

■f* 

Photoengravers  and  lithographers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1 

0.1 

Transportation  and  public  utility 
craftsmen 

0.1 

* 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Linemen  and  servicemen 

o*i 

0.1 

0.1 

0*1 

Locomotive  engineers 

- 

- 

- 

+ 

Locomotive  firemen 

A 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

1.7 

1*6 

2*0 

2*1 

Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen 

- 

- 

- 

♦ 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics 

0*5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Office  machine  mechanics 

0.2 

0.1 

O.i 

0*2 

Radio  and  TV  mechanics 

0.1 

0*1 

0.1 

0.1 

Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics 

0*1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

0.8 

0*8 

1.0 

1.0 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

1.0 

0.9 

0*9 

0.9  . 

Bakers 

O.l 

,0.1 

0*1 

0.1 

vabinetmakers 

- 

if 

- 

- 

Cranemen,  derrickmen,  and  hoistroen 

0*1  . 

0 A 

0.1 

O.i 

Glaziers 

- 

- 

- 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Millers 

- 

4* 

Opticians  and  lens  grinders  - 

- 

- 

W+ 

Stationary  engineers 

1 

0*3 

0*2 

0*2 

0.2 

4 

.f 

£ 

E 
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Tabic  8E  (cont’d) 


Occupation  * 

4 

1960 

: 1965  . : 

■ ■ 

■ ■ 

1970  : 

4 

4 

1975  ' 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(cont'd) 

Inspectors,  other  than  metalworking 

• 

to- 

lL 

Upholsterers 

0.1 

O.L 

0.1 

0.1\ 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

8.8 

8.6 

9.4 

9.7 

Selected  transp.  and  utility  oprs. 

1.2 

1.2 

1.5 

1.6 

Drivers:  bus,  truck,  tractor 

0.7 

0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

Deliverymen,  loutemen,  cab  drivers 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Brakemen  and  switchmen,  raiLroad 

- 

■** 

- 

- 

Power  station  operators 

- 

- 

- 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 

- 

* 

■** 

- 

Asbestos  and  insulation  workers 

C 

- 

* 

-U 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

1.9 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

Furnacemen,  smelters,  pourers, 
and  heaters 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Welders  and  flame  cutters 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Electroplater  helpers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mach,  tool  opr.,  metalworking, 

Class  B 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0,2 

Assemblers,  metalworking.  Class  B 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Inspectors*  metalworking,  Class  B 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles 
and  apparel 

0.1 

0,1 

■m- 

Knitters*  loopers  and  toppers 

- 

- 

-** 

■p 

Weavers  and  spinners,  textile 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sewers  and  stitchers,  manufacturing 

0. 1 

0.1 

- 

Other  operativ^^and  kindred  workers 

5.6 

■p 

5.7 

6.4 

6.6 

Attendants,  auto  service  and 
parking 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

.0*1 

Meat  cutters*  except  meat-packing 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

’ 0.1 

Mine  operatives  and  laborers,  n.e.c. 

*■ 

V _ 

- 

Other  operatives,  n.e.c. 

5.0 

5.2 

5.8 

6.0 

Service  workers 

4.5 

5.0 

5.3 

5.1 

Private" household  workers 

, 0,9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.6 

-L 

Protective  service  workers 

0.6 

0.6 

0,7 

0,7 

Firemen i fire  protection 

0.1 

0. 1 

0*1 

0.1 

Guards  and  wat  climen 

0.2 

0.2 

0,2 

0.2 

Policemen,  marshalls,  sheriffs 

0.3 

P 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 
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Table  8E  (cont*d) 


Occupation  * 

ft- 

1960  ' 

*■ 

i 

1965  ; 

i 

1970 

1 1975 

i 

Service  workers  (cont'd) 

V 

1.5 

Waiters,  cooks  and  bartenders 

1.0 

, 1.2  <£ 

1.3 

Bartenders 

0.1 

0.1 

d 4 

0.1 

0.1 

Cooks except  private  household 

0.3 

0-.  3 

0.3 

0.4 

I- 

Counter  and  fountain  workers 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

* 0.2 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

0.5 

0.6 

0.? 

0.8 

Other  service  workers 

2.0 

£.3 

2.5 

, 2.3 

Airline  stewards  and  stewardesses 

** 

- 

Attendants,  hospital  and  other  Inst. 

0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

Janitors  and*  sextons 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Nurses t practical 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Other  service  workers,  n.e.c* 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

1.1 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

- 1. 5 
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Table  S-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  ELMIRA  ARE A 

1.  ESTIMATED  1960 
(in  thousands) 


All 

: Agr  i-  ; 

Con- 

:  Manu- 

; Trans-  : 

r 1 

; Public 

Occupation  : industries 

:culture : 
: <a)  ^ 

strue - 
t ion 

: fa£tur~ 
; ing(b) 

:porta-  : 
:t ion(c) : 

Trade 

T i.  E Id  lit.  t 
; <<» 

Services 

i admini- 
stration 

All  occupations 

39.5 

1.2 

■ 

1.9 

IS.? 

2.0 

7.7 

i.i 

7.8 

1.9 

Professional , technical,  and  kindled  wkrs. 

4.5 

0.1 

0.1 

1.0 

0.1 

0.2 

■ 

2.8 

0.2 

Engineers,  technical 

0.3 

■m 

- 

0.3 

- 

- 

- 

A*- 

Natural  scientists 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Technicians,  eXc , medical  and  dental 

0.7 

- 

0.1 

0.3 

- 

0.1 

- 

0.2 

- 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

1*2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

1.1 

- 

Teachers 

1.2 

- 

8 

- 

-W- 

- 

- 

1.2 

- 

Social  scientists 

-It- 

V- 

- 

-U- 

- 

- 

-L* 

Other  prof.,  tech,  and  kindred  wkrs. 

1.0 

- 

- 

0.4 

0.1 

- 

- 

€.3 

0.2 

Managers,  officials  & proprietors 

2.2 

- 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

1 .4 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

5.9 

- 

0.1 

2.3 

0.4 

1.3 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Stenos,  typists  and  secretaries 

1.4 

- 

- 

0.5 

- 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

Office  machine  operators 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

m 

0.1 

- 

* 

Other  clerical  and  kindr&d  workers 

4.4 

- 

0.1 

1.8 

0.4 

1.0* 

0.5 

0.  3 

0.3 

Sales  workers 

3.4 

- 

- 

0.4 

- 

2.5 

0.4 

0.1 

- 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

6.7 

- 

1.1 

3.8 

0.6 

0.6 

- 

0.5 

0.1 

Construction  craftsmen 

1.4 

•m 

1.0 

0*.  3 

— 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

Foremen*  n.e.c. 

1.0 

- 

- 

0.7 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

0.1 

- 

Metalworking  craftsmen,?  eXc . mechanics 

1.2 

- 

- 

1.2 

- 

m 

a 

- 

- 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

0.3 

- 

- 

0.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Transp.  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

- 

■ - 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

1.7 

- 

. 0.1 

0.7 

0.2 

0.4 

- 

1.  2 

0.1 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

1.0 

- 

- 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

- 

0.1 

- 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

8.8 

- 

0.1 

‘ 6.8 

0.5 

0.8 

- 

0.  6 

- 

Selected  transp.  and  pub,  ut  oprs« 

1.2 

- 

- 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

- 

0.2 

Semiskilled  metal-working  occup. 

1.9 

- 

- 

1.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations  (e) 

0.1 

- 

- 

O.i 

- 

- 

tr- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

5.6 

- 

0.1 

4.5 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

- 

Service  workers 

4.5 

- 

0.3 

- 

0.8 

- 

2.7 

0.7 

Private  household  workers 

0.9 

- 

- 

-W- 

- 

- 

- 

0,9 

. H 4 

Protective  service  workers 

0.6 

- 

- 

0,1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.5  . 

Walters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

1,0 

* 

- 

- 

0.5 

- 

0.5  - 

- 

Other  service  workers 

2.0 

- 

- 

0.2 

•m 

0.3 

1.3 

0.2 

Laborers,  ext.  farm  and  mine 

1.4 

- 

0.2 

0.8 

0.2 

0.1 

- 

- 

0.1 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

1.1 

l.i 

-1^- 

* 

* 

* 

— 

_ 

(V 

fr-fc 

00 


CO 

CD 


For  footnote  see  page  18. 
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, Table  8-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OP  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  ELMIRA  AREA 

2.  ESTIMATED  1965 
(in  thousands) 


Occupation 

All 

industries 

: Agri- 
culture 
* la) 

: Con- 
i struc- 
: tion 

: Manu- 
: f ac  tur- 
:ing  (b> 

: Trans-  : 
iporta-  : 
: tion(c>: 

Trade 

Hi 

'Finance 

: (d) 

* 

Services 

: Public 
i admini- 
:stra  tint) 

All  occupations 

39.6 

0.9 

2.8 

14.4 

1*6 

7.5 

1.1 

9. 1 

2.0 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

4.7 

0.2 

0.9 

0,1 

0.2 

3.1 

0.2 

Engineers, ' technical 

0.3 

- 

- 

0,3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Natural  scientists 

- 

- 

V« 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Technicians,  exc.-  medical  and  dental 

0.7 

- 

0.2 

. 0.2 

- 

0.L 

- 

0.2 

- 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

1.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

1.3 

- 

Teachers 

1.3 

- 

- 

. - 

- 

- 

- 

1.3 

Social  scientists 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  prof. , tech. t and  kindred  workers 

1.0 

- 

- 

0.4 

0*1 

- 

- 

0.3 

0.2 

Managers , officials*  and  proprietors 

3.2 

- 

0.5 

0.5 

0.1 

1.2 

0.1 

0.6 

0.2 

r Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

6.1 

- 

0.3 

1.8 

0*4 

1.3 

0.6 

1.0 

0*7 

£|  Stenos,  typists,  and  secretaries 

1.4 

- 

- 

0.4 

- 

0.2 

0.1 

0,4 

0.3 

h4  Office  machine  operators 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

|0  Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

4.6 

- 

0.3 

1.4 

0*4 

1*0 

0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

Sales  workers 

3.3 

1 - 

0.3 

- 

2.5 

0,4 

0.1 

- 

Craftsmen , foremen , and  kindred  workers 

6.4 

1.3 

3.3 

0*5 

0.6 

- 

0.6 

0.1 

Construction  craftsmen 

1.5 

0.3 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

Foremen,  n.e*c.  J 

1.0 

. f* 

0,7 

0, 1 

0.1 

- 

0.1 

- 

Metalworking  craftsmen*  exc*  mechanics 

1.0 

V- 

1.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

0.3 

- 

‘ - 

0.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Transp.  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

0.1 

- 

0.  1 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen  * 

1.6 

- 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

■ - 

0.2 

0.1 

Other  craftsmen  and  kityired  workers 

0.9 

- 

' 0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

0.2 

- 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

8.6 

- 

0.2 

6.6 

0.6 

O.C 

- 

£.4 

- 

Selected  transp.  and- pub.  util,  oprs* 

1.2 

- 

- 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

- 

0. L 

Semiskilled  meta&orking  occupations 

1.6 

- 

- 

1*6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

0.1 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

5./ 

- 

0.2 

4.6 

0,2 

0.4 

- 

0.3 

- 

Service  workers 

5.0 

Vr 

- 

0.2 

- 

0.8 

3.3 

0.7 

Private  household  workers 

i 0.9 

- 

- 

Vr 

- 

- 

- 

0.9 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

' 0.6 

r 

- 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

0.5 

Halters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

1.2 

- 

M 

- 

- 

0.5 

- 

0.7 

- 

Other  service  workers 

2.3 

Vr 

* 

0.1 

- 

0.3 

- 

1.7 

0.2 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

- 1.4 

- 

0*3 

0.8 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

0*1 

Farmers  and  firm  laborers 

0.9 

0.9 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

For  footnote  see  page  18. 
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Table  8-F*  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OP  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  ELMIRA  AREA 

* 3*  PROJECTED  1975 

> (in  thousands) 


Occupation 

: All  - 

■ 

'industries 

* 

i Agri- 
culture 
i (a) 

: Con- 
:struc- 
: tion 

: Manu* 

: factur- 
: ingjjb) 

: Trans- : 
:porta- : 
:tion(c): 

Trade 

;Fi^a^ce 

Services 

: Public 
: admin 1- 
:stra  ion 

All  occupations 

45*0 

0*9 

2*8 

16*3 

2*0 

8*6 

1*3 

10*7 

2.2 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

6*0 

- 

0.2 

' 1*0 

0.1 

0*3 

4.2 

0.2 

Engineers , techn ic  a 1 

0*3 

- 

- 

0.3 

- 

- 

- 

* 

Natural  scientists 

t — . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Technicians,  esc*  medical  and  dental 

1*2 

- 

0*2 

0.3 

- 

0*2 

- 

0*5 

r- 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

1.7 

- 

- 

- 

0*1 

1.6 

- 

Teachers 

1.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.7 

- 

Social  scientists 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•m- 

- 

- 

Other  prof . , tech  * , and  kindred  workers 

1*1 

- 

- 

0*4 

0*1 

- 

- 

0*4 

0.2 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

3.7 

- 

0.6 

0*5 

0.2 

1*4 

0*1 

0*7 

0*2 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

7*2 

- 

0*2 

2*2 

0*2 

1.8 

0.7 

1*3 

0.8 

Stenos,  typists,  and  secretaries 

1*6 

0.5 

- 

0.2 

0.1 

0.5 

0.3 

Office  machine  operators 

0*2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0*2 

- 

- 

- 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

5.4 

- 

0.2 

1.7 

0*2 

1*4 

0.6 

0*8 

0*5 

Sales  workers 

3*8 

- 

0.4 

- 

2*8 

0.5 

0*1 

- 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

7*1 

- 

1*3 

3.7 

0*6 

0*6 

- 

0.8 

-EK-1 

Construction  craftsmen 

1*7 

- 

1*2 

0.3 

- 

- 

- 

\ 0*2 

- 

Foremen,  p-e*c* 

1*2 

- 

0*9 

0.1 

0*1 

- 

f 0*1 

w- 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  exc*  mechanics 

0*9 

- 

- 

0*9 

-m- 

- 

- 

- 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

0*2 

- 

0*2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tr*nc p . and  public  utility  craftsmen 

0.1 

- 

- 

0*1 

h 

- 

- 

■^p 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

2*1 

- 

0*1- 

0.9 

0*2 

0*4 

' 

0*4 

0.1  ’ 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

0*9 

- 

- 

0*5 

0*2 

0.1 

- 

0*1 

Operatives  and  1 r <dred  worker^ 

9*7 

- 

0*2 

7.5 

0*7 

0*9 

- 

0.4 

- 

Selected  trao,;.  and  pub*  util*,  oprs* 

1*6 

W- 

- 

0.6 

0*5 

0*4 

- 

0*1 

- 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

1*5 

- 

- 

1*5 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

w- 

- 

- 

- 

/“ 

** 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

6.6 

- 

0*2 

5.4 

0.2 

m* 

0*3 

wbr 

Service  workers 

5.1 

- 

W- 

0^ 

- 

\9 

- 

3*2 

0.8 

' Private  household  workers 

0.6 

1 " 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0*6 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

0.7 

i 

- 

0.1 

- 

V* 

- 

0.6 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

1.5 

- 

- 

• 

-m- 

0.6 

w 

0*9 

- 

Other  service  workers 

2*3 

- 

. 0*1 

' 

0*3 

1*7 

0*2 

Laborers , except r farm  and  mine 

1*5 

- 

0.3 

0*8 

0.2 

0*1 

- 

- 

0.1 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

0.9 

0.9 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

For  footnote  see  page  18. 
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Tab  It*  3-G.  OCCTPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS  TO  BE  FILLED  IX  THE  ELMIRA  AREA,  1965-1975 

(in  thousands) 


Occupation 


All  occupations 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

Engineers,  technical 
Natural  scientists 

Technical  workers  (exc.  medical  and  dental) 
MedicaL  and  other  health  workers 
f Teachers 

Social  scientists 

Other  prof**  tech*,  and  kindred  workers 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

* 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

*■ 

Stenos,  typists*  and  secretaries 

Office  machine  operators 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

\ 

Sales  workers 

Craftsmen*  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

«.» 

■ Construction  craftsmen 
Foremen*  n.e.c. 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

Trans*  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 


Jobs 

to  be  filled  1965-1975 

4 

■ 

Jobs  resulting 

front: 

f 

1965 

Total 

: Industrial  : 

Deaths 

and 

: change  : 

retirements 

Number 

: Percent 
: of  1965 

" Number 

: Percent  : * 

■.  of  1965  : HurahBr  : 

Percent 
of  1965 

39*6 

16.5 

42 

5.4 

14 

11.1 

28 

4.7 

2.6 

55 

1*3 

28. 

1*3 

28 

0.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0*7 

0*6 

86 

0*5 

‘ 71 

0*1 

14 

1*4 

0*7 

50 

0*3 

21 

0.4 

29 

1*3 

0.9 

69 

0*4 

31 

0.5 

38 

1*0 

0.4 

40 

0*1 

1 

10 

■ 

0*3 

30 

3*2 

1*7 

53 

0*5 

16 

1.2 

38 

6.1 

3*0 

49 

1.1 

18 

1*9 

31 

1.4 

0.7 

50 

0*2 

14 

0.5 

36 

0.1 

0*1 

100 

0*1 

100 

- 

- 

4.6 

2.2 

48 

o.s 

17 

1.4 

30 

3.3 

1 

1*5 

45 

0.5 

15  * 

1*0 

30 

6.4 

2*3 

36 

0*7 

11 

1*6 

25 

1*5 

0.7 

47 

0*2 

13 

0*5 

33 

1.0 

0.5 

50  ' 

0.2 

20 

0.3 

30 

i.o 

0*1 

10 

- 0*1 

- 10 

0.2 

20 

0*3 

- 0*1 

- 33 

- 0*1 

- 33 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

’.6 

0.9 

56 

' , 0*5 

31 

0.4 

25 

0*9 

0.2 

22 

- 

0.2 

22 

— o 

ERIC 
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Table  8-G.  (cont'd) 


Occupation 

1965 

Jobs 

to  be  filled  1965-1975 

Total 

: Jobs  resulting 

; Industrial  : 

; change  ; 

front: 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

Number 

: Percent 
: of  1965 

j Number 

: Percent  : „ , : 

: of  1965  : “™ber  . 

Percent 
of  1965 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

8.6 

2.9 

34 

1.1 

13 

1.8 

21 

Selected  trains,  and  utility  operators 

1*2 

0.7 

58 

0.4 

33 

0.3 

25 

Semiskilled  metal-working  occupations 

1.6 

0.2 

13 

- 0.1 

* 6 

0.3 

19 

Serais kit led  occupations  in  textiles 

and  apparel 

o*i 

- 0.1 

- 100 

- 0*1 

-100 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

' 5*7 

2.  1 

37 

0.9 

16 

1.2 

21 

Service  workers 

5*0 

1.8 

36 

0.1 

2 

1*7 

34 

Private  household  workers 

0.9 

0.1 

11 

- 0.3 

- 33 

0.4 

44 

Protective  service  workers 

0.6 

0.3 

50 

0.1 

17 

0.2 

33 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

1*2 

0*6 

50 

0.3 

25 

0.3 

25 

Other  service  workers 

2*3 

0*6 

35 

- 

0.8 

35 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

0.9 

0.3 

33 

- 

- 

0.3 

33 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

1*4 

0*4 

29 

*■ 

;oa 

7 

0.3 

21 

J 
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Table  9-A.  CIVILIAN  NON INSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION,  14  AND  OVER,  AND  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE, 
ESTIMATED  i960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  ROCHESTER  AREA  (MONROE  COUNTY) 

(in  thousands) 


: Civilian  nonius  tltutlonal 

: population.  14  and  over 

.Civilian  labor  force 
Participation  rates  (*) 

Civilian  labor  force 

Age  and  sex  . .... 

; I960  * 1965  ; 1970  | 1975 

1960  ! 1965  | 1970  ] 1975 

I E 1 

i960  ; 1965  ; 1970  ; 1975 
*■  * * 

61.3  62.8  243 


tal,  14  «o d over 

Male,  total 

14  - 19 
20  - 24 
25  - 34 
35  - 44 
45  - 54 
; 55-64 

65  and  over 

Featale,  total 

14  - 19 
20  - 24 
25  ? 34 
35  - 44 
45  - 54 
55  -.64 
65  and  over 


416 

451 

506 

196 

212 

239  ^ 

23 

. 32 

40 

14 

17 

28 

35 

32 

31. 

39 

41 

42 

33 

36 

39 

26 

27 

30 

26 

27 

29 

220 

239- 

267 

24 

- 32 

38 

17 

20 

28 

38 

38 

43 

43 

43 

41 

36 

40 

43 

29 

30 

34 

33 

36 

40 

549 

58.4 

• 

59.2 

261 

79.1 

77.8 

46 

41.3 

40.8 

32 

85.7 

86.1 

45 

97.3 

97.2 

37 

98.4 

98.3 

41 

97.7 

97.6 

32 

89.6 

69.0 

28 

28.8 

27.7 

288 

40.0 

42.7 

43 

32.4 

32.1 

37 

55.8 

61.5 

49 

37.3 

42.0 

41 

46.6 

51.4 

42 

55.0 

58.1 

37 

43.8 

51.6 

39 

12.5 

12.2 

78.2 

78.5 

155 

42.3 

42.3 

9 

86.7 

87.0 

12 

97.5 

97.5 

34 

99.0 

99.0 

38 

98.8 

98.8 

32 

89.9 

89.4 

23 

27.6 

25.0 

7 

46.1 

48.6 

88 

34.1 

36.0 

8 

64.3 

67.0 

9 

42.4 

43.7 

14 

54.5 

56.3 

20 

62.8 

67.4 

20 

58.8 

63.0 

13 

13.3 

13.3 

4 

267 

310 

■n 

345 

165 

187 

205 

13 

17 

19 

15 

24 

28 

31 

30 

44 

40 

42 

37 

35 

39 

41 

24 

27 

29 

7 

8 

7 

102 

123 

140 

10 

13 

15 

12 

18 

25 

16  ■ 

18 

21 

22 

22 

23 

23 

27 

28 

15 

20 

23 

4 

5 

5 

a.  Civilian  labor  force  percent  of  civ* lien  noninetitutional  population. 
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Table  9-B.  NONAGRI CULTURAL  EMPLOYWNT,  BY  INDUSTRY*  ACTUAL  1960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975*  ROCHESTER  AREA  (MONROE  COUNTY) 

(in  thousands) 


a 

Industry  j 

a 

1960 

| 1965(a) 
* 

; 1970 

• 

: 1975 

a 

G 

ft- 

Total  nonagricultural  employment 

224.3 

260.6 

307,5 

342.2 

Manufacturing 

* 

106.2 

119.1 

134.4 

144.6 

Durable,  goods 

78.1 

91.9 

106.2 

116.1 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

1.1 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

0.7 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

Primary  metal  industries 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Fabricated  metal  products  (b) 

4.7 

5.1 

5.6 

6.0 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

11.0 

12.9 

14.7 

17,9. 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

10.6 

12.2 

14.0 

15.1 

Transporation  equipment 

3.8 

4.4 

4.6 

4.8 

Instruments  and  related  products  (c) 

44.9 

54.2 

64.1 

69.0 

Nondurable  goods  ’■ 

28.1 

27.2 

28.2 

28.5 

Food  and  kindled  products 

8.6 

8.1 

8.7 

8.8 

Tobacco  manufactures 

- 

- 

- 

Textile  mill  products 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 

7.8 

7.5 

7.3 

7.2 

, Paper  and  allied  products 

1.6 

1»2 

1.0 

0.9 

Printing  and  publishing 

5.2 

5.6 

6.1 

6.3 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

1.2 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

0.2 

* 

- 

- 

Rubber  and  plastics  products,  n.e.c* 

0.4 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

Leather  and  leather  products 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

2.3 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

Agriculture  (d)4  forestry  and  fisheries 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

Mining 

0.2 

■ 0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Contract  construction 

10.1 

12.3 

15.9 

17.9 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 
utilities 

10.3 

10.8 

11.2 

11.9 

Railroads 

p 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

Air  transportation 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4  < 

Local  and  interurbea  passenger 
transportation 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Local  and  suburban  transit 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Taxicabs 

j1, 

0.1  ' 

- 

- 

Trucking  and  warehousing 

1.7 

2.3 

2.6 

3.0 

Trucking 

1.5 

2.1 

2.4 

2.8 

Warehousing 

J 

0.2 

j" 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Continued 


Table  9-B  continued 


Industry  1 

* 

i960 

**  1965(a)  : 
: 

1970 

: 1975 

* 

* 

Transportation,  cocununication  and  public 

utilities  (cont'd), 

I- 

Water  transportation 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Pipelines 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Transportation  services 
Communication  and  electric,  gas  and 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

sanitary  services 

5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

5.7 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

38.9 

45.8 

54.2 

60.5 

Wholesale  trade 

8.8 

10.1 

11.6 

12.8 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Groceries  and  related  products 
Electrical  goods,  hardware,  plumbing 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

and  heating 

1.2 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

1.9 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

Other  wholesale 

3.7 

4.4 

5.2 

6.0 

Retail  trade 

30.1 

35.7 

42.6 

47.7 

Building  materials,  farm  equipment 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

1.6 

Retail  general  merchandise 

8.0 

9.6 

11.8 

13.3 

Variety  stores 

1.5 

1.6 

2.1 

2.5 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

6.5 

8.0 

9.7 

10.8 

Food  stores 

5.0 

5.8 

7.0 

7.9 

Automotive  dealers  and  service  stations 

4.3 

4.9 

5.5 

6.1 

Gasoline  service  stations 

1.3 

1.5 

1.7 

1.9 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 

i" 

- 

dealers 

3.0 

3.4 

3.8 

4.2 

AppArel  and  accessories 

2.6 

2.8 

3.2 

3.5 

Furniture,  home  furnishings 

1.2 

1.5 

1.9 

2.2 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

4.8 

6.4 

7.8 

8.8 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

3.6 

3.4 

3.9 

4.3 

Drug  and  proprietary  stores 

1.2 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

1.8 

2.0 

2.2 

2.4 

1 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

7.7 

9.2 

10.9 

12.1 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

3.4 

4.0 

4.8 

5.4 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

Insurance 

2.8 

3.1 

3.3 

3.4 

Real  eatate 

1.2 

1.7 

2.3 

2.7 

Services 

27.7 

35.9 

45.6 

53.3 

Hotels 

1.4 

2.0 

2.3 

2.5 

Personal  services 

3.2 

3.7 

4.4 

4.9 

Laundries 

2.8 

2.4 

2.2  ^ 

2.0 

Other  personal  services 

“ T" — 

0.4 

1.3 

2.2 

2.9 

Continued 
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Tabic  9-B  continued 


1 i — 

Industry  * 

■ 

1960 

: 1965(a)  * 

* 

■ * 

1970 

: 1975 

* 

* 

Services  (cont'd) 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

2.1 

3.9 

6.2 

8.1  ‘ 

Advertising 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Other  business  services 

1.6 

3.4 

5.6 

7.5 

Automobile  repair* services  and  garages 

0.9 

1.2 

1.6 

1.9 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Motion  pictures  and  other  amusement 

and  recreation  services 

1.9 

2.1 

2.4 

2.7 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

2.2 

Kadical  and  other  health  services 

7.3 

9.7 

12.4 

14.5 

Hospitals 

5.1 

5.8 

6.7 

7.3 

Other  medical  and  health  services 

2.2 

3.9 

5.7 

7.2 

Legal  services 

0.7 

0.9' 

- 1.2 

1.5 

Educational  lervice j and  museums 

5.4 

6.6 

8.0 

9.1 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

3.6 

4.0 

4.7 

5.3 

Welfare  and  religious  groups 

2.5 

2.5 

2.8 

3.0 

Other  nonprofit  membership 

organizations 

1.1 

1.5 

1.9 

2.3 

Miscellaneous  services 

0.8 

1.4 

1.9 

2.3 

Engineering  and  architectural  services 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

1*0' 

Accounting,  auditing  and  bookkeeping 

0.3 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

Miscellaneous  professional  Services. 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Monday:  if  iablo 

- 

- 

- 

Government 

22.8 

26.8 

34.2 

40.6 

Federal 

2.8 

3.3 

4.1 

5.0 

Postal  iorvice 

1.9 

2.0 

2.2 

2.5 

Other  federal 

0.9 

1.3 

1.9 

2.5  - 

State  and  local 

20.0 

23.5 

30.1 

35.6 

State 

3.7 

3.8 

4.4 

4.9 

Local 

16.3 

19.7 

25.7 

' 30.7 

a.  Data  1^65  benchmark. 

Includes  ordnance  and  an  essoi'ica  t except  fire  control  equipment. 

c.  Includes  fire  control  equipment. 

d.  Agricultur.il  services  cmlv,  excluded  fanning. 

Note;  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  9-C.  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  JOBS  (a) , BY  INDUSTRY,  ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  ROCHESTER  AREA  (MONROE  COUNTY) 


(in  thousands) 


Indus  try 

: i960  ; 

* * 

1965  l 

■f 

1970  \ 

« 

1975 

Total  employment 

254,3 

290.4 

339,6 

373,8 

Manuf ac turing 

107,1 

120,0 

135,9 

146.5 

Durable  goods 

78.5 

92.2 

106.8 

116.9 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

0,5 

0,3 

0,3 

0.3 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

1.1 

0.8 

0.7 

0,6 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

0,7 

1.2 

1,4 

1,6 

Primary  metal  industries 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Fabricated  metal  products  (6) 

4.7 

5.2 

5,8 

6,3 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

11,1 

13.0 

15,0 

18,3 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

10,6 

12,2 

14,0 

15.1 

Transportation  equipment 

3.8 

4,4 

4,6 

4,8 

Instruments  and  related  products  (c) 

45.1 

54,3 

64,2 

69,1 

Nondurable  goods 

28.6 

27,8 

29,1 

29,6 

Food  and  kindred  products 

8,9 

8,4 

9,1 

9,2 

Tobacco  manufactures 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Textile  mill  products 

0,9 

0*9 

0*9 

0,9 

Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 

7,9 

7.6 

7.5 

7,5 

Paper  and  allied  products 

1,6 

1.2 

1.0 

0.9 

Printing  and  publishing 

5,3 

5,8 

6.4 

6,7 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

0,8 

0,9 

1,1 

1,2 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

0,2 

- 

- 

- 

Rubber  and  plastics  products,  n,e,c. 

0.4 

0,7  , 

0,8 

0,9 

Leather  and  leather  products 

' 0,3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

2,3 

2,1 

2,1 

rii 

2,1 

Nonraanufac turing 

147.2 

170.4 

203,7 

227.3 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries  * 

4,7 

4,0 

2.9 

2.5 

Mining 

0,2 

0.3 

0.4 

0,5 

Contract  construction 

15,5 

18,9 

24,0 

26.9 

4 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 
utilities 

12,5 

13.8 

15,1 

16.4 

Railroads 

1,9 

1,8 

1,8 

1,6 

Air  transportation 

0,3 

0.3 

0,4 

0,6 

Local  and  suburban  transit 

0,9 

0.9 

1.1 

1,2 

TaXicabs 

0,2 

0.1 

0,2 

0.2 

Trucking 

1,7 

2.3 

2,6 

3,0 

Harehousing 

0,2 

0,2 

0.2 

0,2 

Hater  transportation 

0,3 

0,3 

0,2 

0,3 

Pipelines 

- 

- 

- 

Transportation  services 

* 

0,1 

0,3 

0.5 

. 0,7 

49R 
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Industry 

: I960 

■ 

■ Ji 

: 1965 

■ 

■ 

! 1”0  ; 

■ ■ 

1975 

Transportation*  conmuinication  and  public 
utilities  (cont'd) 

Communication*  electric*  gas*  and 
sanitary  services 

•h 

6.9 

7.6 

8.1 

8.6 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

\ 

47.8 

54.0 

62.4 

67.8 

Wholesale  trade 

10.5 

11.7 

13.3 

14.4 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Drugs*  chemicals  and  allied  products 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

0.4 

.0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Groceries  and  related  products 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

Electrical  goods,  hardware,  plumbing 
and  heating 

1.5 

1.6 

1.9 

% ' 

2.0 

Machinery*  equipment  and  supplies 

2.2 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

Other  wholesale 

4.3 

5.3 

5.9 

6.7 

Retail  trade 

37.3 

42.3 

49.1 

53,4 

Building  materials*  farm  equipment 

1,4 

1.5 

1.7 

1.8 

Variety  stores 

1.9 

2.0 

2.5 

2.7 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

8.0 

9.5 

'll.  0 

ll.S 

Food  stores 

6.2 

6.7 

7.8 

8.6 

Gasoline  service  stations 

2.1 

2.3 

- 2.8 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 
dealers 

3,3 

3.6 

4.0 

4.3 

Apparel  and  accessories 

2.9 

3.1 

3.6 

4.0 

Furniture*  home furnishings 

1.4 

1.7 

2.1 

2.3 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

6.2 

7.6 

9.0 

. 9.9 

Drug  and  proprietary  stores 

1.4 

1.6 

1.9 

2.1 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

2.5 

2.7 

2.9 

3.1 

Finance*  insurance  and  real  estate 

9.0 

10.7 

13.1 

14.5 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

3.5 

4.1 

4.9 

5.5 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

Insurance 

3.0 

3.3 

3.5 

3.6 

Real  estate 

2.2 

2.9 

4.2 

4.8 

Services 

50.4 

61.6 

77.3 

68.5 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 

1.6 

2.2 

2.5 

2.7 

Laundries 

3.3 

2,6 

2.6 

2.3 

Other  personal  services 

1.5 

2.4 

3.3 

3.8 

Advertising 

<5.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0,7 

Ocher  business  services 

1.9 

3.8 

6.1 

6.0 

Automobile  repair  services  and  garages 

1.4 

1.8 

2.2 

2.5 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

0.9 

0.7 

0,8 

0.7 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

1.8 

2.1 

\2.3 

2,6 

Hospitals 

7.4 

8.1^ 

^ 3)0.2 

13.6 

Other  medical  and  health  services 

4.0 

6.0 

"Ts.i 

9.6 

Legal  services 

1.2 

1.5 

(K9/ 

2.2 

Educational  services  and  museums 

14.4 

17.9 

rib  Jb  ■ J 

24.9 

Nonprofit 'membership  organisations 
(incl,  welfare  and  religious  groups) 

\ 

4.0 

4,5 

5,3 

5.9 

Continued 
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Industry 

1 1960 
* 

1 1965  1 

: : 

1970 

: 1975 

*■ 

* 

Services  (cont  ’d) 

Engineering  and  architect jr a 1 

L 

services 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

l.A 

Accounting,  auditing  and  bookkeeping 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

o.e 

Private  household  workers 

4.2 

4.5 

5.1 

5.1 

Public  administration 

7.1 

7.1 

e.5 

10.2 

Postal  service 

1*9 

2.0 

2.2 

2.5 

Other  federal 

0.9 

1*3 

1.6 

1.6 

State 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

Local 

3.9 

3.3 

4.1 

5.4 

For  footnote  see  page  10, 
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Table  9-D.  EE  CONG  I LI  AT  ION  OF  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  AND  NUMBER  OF  JOBS* 

ESTIMATED  i960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  ROCHESTER  AREA  (MONROE  COUNTY) 

* 

' (in  thousands') 


( 

; 1960 

4 

■* 

; 1965 

w 

■¥ 

* 1970 

* 

\ 1915 

I,  Non institutional  civilian  population,  14  and  over  (table  9- A) 

416 

451 

506 

549 

IT*  Civilian  labor  force,  14  and  over  (table  9-A) 

243 

267 

310 

345 

A,  Resident  employed 

234 

262 

304 

338 

B,  Unemployed 

9 

5 

6 

7 

1*  Rate  of  unemployment  (percent) 

3*7 

2.0 

2.0 

2*0 

211.  Total  number  of  jobs  (table  9-C) 

254 

290 

340 

374 

a ^ - 

A)  Non agricultural  jobs 

250 

287 

338 

372 

’ * 1*  Wage  and  salary  workers  ^'able  9-B) 

224 

261 

308 

342 

2,  Self  employed  and  unpaid  family  workers,  and  domestics 

26 

26 

30 

30 

B.  Agricultural  jobs 

4 

3 

2 

2 

r 

IV.  Difference  between  ll*Aand  HI 

20 

CO 

IN 

4 

* 

36 

36 

A.  Net  number  of  consmsters  into  area 

13 

20 

27 

25 

B.  Multiple  jobholders,  minus  persons  with  a job  but  not  being 
paid  (a) 

* 7 

8 

9 

11 

a*  Persons  with  a job  but  not  on  the  payroll  during  the  week  because  they  were  sick,  on  vacation,  or  on 
strike  are  counted  among  the  resident  employed  (lX-A),V,but  not  among  the  wage  and  salary  workers  (XII-A,1). 
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Table  9£.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS , ESTIMATED  I960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  ROCHESTER  AREA  (MONROE  COUNTY) 


4 

Occupation  * 

*- 

1960  ; 

* 

1965 

: W70  ; 

* * 

1975 

1 

All  occupations 

254,3 

290.4 

339.6 

373.8 

Professional t technical  and  kindred 

37.5 

45.7 

57.4 

65.3 

V 

Engineers , technical 

5.6 

7.0 

8.7 

9.6 

Engineers,  aeronautical 

- 

- 

Engineers , chemical 

0.7 

0.9 

l.u 

1.1 

Engineers , civi 1 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

Engineers,  electrical 

1.2 

1.6 

2.1 

2.4 

Engineers,  industrial 

1.1 

1.4 

1.7 

1.8 

Engineers,  mechanical 

1.8 

2.2 

2.7 

2.9 

Engineers,  metallurgical 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

or.  i 

Engineers,  mining 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  engineers,  technical 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

Natural  scientists 

1.4 

1.8 

2.3 

2.5 

Chemists 

0.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

Agricultural  scientists 

- 

- 

- 

Biological  scientists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Geologists  and  geophysicists 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Math  e mat  lcl  -ns 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Physicists  f 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

Other  natural  scientists,  n.e.c. 

• 

— 

* 

• 

Technical  votkets  and  Specialists 
(exc.  medical  and  dental) 

< 

6.9 

8.8 

11.4 

13.4 

Draftsmen 

1.0 

1.2 

1.7 

2.1 

Structural  design  technicians  and 
‘ related  specialists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering 
technicians 

2.4 

3.0 

3.7 

4,4 

Mathematics  technicians 

• 

-ut 

- 

Physical  science  technicians 

1.3 

1.7 

2.1 

2.5 

Industrial  engineering  technicians 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

Civil  engineering  and  construction 
technicians 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

Sales  and  service  technicians 

0,1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Technical  writing  and  illustration 
technicians 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Safety  iad  sanitation  inspectors  and 
related  specialists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Product  testing  and  inspection 
specialists 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

Continued 
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Table  9E  (contrd)  

Occupation  ; 1960  | 1965  \ 1970  | 1975 

* ■ ^ + 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
workers  (cont'd) 


Oats  processing,  systems  analysis 


and  programming  specialists 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

o;5 

Airway  tower  specialists  ■'and  flight 
dispatchers 

Jk 

0.1 

0.1 

Broadcasting,  motion  picture  and 
recording  studio  specialists 

oa 

0.1 

0,1 

0,1 

Radio  operators 

— 

— 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

,7,1 

8.3 

10,8 

13,1 

Dentists 

0.4 

0.5 

0,6 

0,7 

Dietitians  and  nutritionists 

oa 

0.1 

0,1 

.oa 

Nurses,  professional  and  student 

3.5 

3.9 

4,8 

5,6 

Optometrists 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Osteopaths 

0.1 

0,1 

0,1 

0.1 

Pharmacists 

0.4 

0,4 

0,4 

0.5 

Pny si clans  and  surgeons 

1.2 

1.6 

2.1 

2.4 

Psychologists 

0.1 

0,1  ■ 

0.2 

0.2 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 

1.1 

1.4 

2,1 

3.0 

Veterinarians 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Chiropractors  and  therapist/ 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0,5 

+ 

Teachers 

6.8 

8.1 

9,5 

10,2 

Teachers,  elementary 

3.3 

3.7 

4.0 

4,0 

Teachers,  secondary 

1.9 

2.3 

2,9 

3,0 

Teachers , college 

0.9 

1.3 

1.6 

2,0 

Teachers,  other 

0.7 

0.8 

1,0 

1,2 

Social  scientists 

0.2' 

0.2 

\0 ,3 

0.4 

Economists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0,2 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Other  social  scientists  , 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Other  professional,  technical  and 
kindred  workers 

1* 

9.5 

11.5 

14.4 

16.1 

Accountants  and  auditors 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4 

2,6 

Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 

-F-W 

- 

- 

- 

Architects 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0,2 

Artists,  musicians,  authors, 
athletes,  and  entertainers 

1.5 

1.7 

2.1 

2.3 

Clergymen 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Designers,  except  design  draftsmen 

0.2 

0.2 

0,3 

0.3 

Reporters  and  editors 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Lawyers  and  judges 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

1,2 

Librarians 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0,6 

* Personnel  and  labor  relations  wkrs, 

* 

H \ , 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 
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Tablft  9E  (contM) 


Occupation  { 

1960 

I 1965 
*- 

.!  1970  ; 

* 1 

1975 

Professional*  .technical  ‘and  kindred 
workers  (iont'd) 

■ 

■"h 

Photographers 

0*5 

0*5 

0*6 

0*6 

Social*  welfare  end  recreation  wkrs* 

0*6 

0*7 

0*8 

0*9 

Prof*  and  tech*  workers'1,  n*e*c* 

2*2 

3*2 

4*4 

5*4 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

s- 

P 

18*5. 

20*9 

23*7 

25*7 

Conductors , railroad 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

Credit  men 

0*2 

0*2 

0*3 

0*4 

Ship  officers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Postmasters  and  assistants 

- 

- 

- 

'm 

Purchasing  agents 

0*4 

0*5 

0*6 

0*9 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors,  n*e*c* 

17*8 

20*1 

22*7 

24*3 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

45*0 

52*3 

62  *0 

70*3 

S ten  as,  typists  and  secretaries 

11*1 

13*4 

16*4 

19*1 

Office  machine  operators 

1*5 

2*2 

3*1 

4*0 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

32*4 

36*7 

42*5 

£ 

47*2 

Accounting  clerks 

1*4 

1*5 

1*7 

1*8 

Bookkeepers,  hand 

1*7 

1*9 

2*1 

2*1 

Bank  tellers 

0*7 

0*9 

1*1 

1*2 

Cashiers 

2*1 

2*6 

3*6 

4*0 

Mail  carriers 

0*8 

0*9 

1*1 

1*4 

Postal  clerks 

0*8 

0*8 

0*9 

1*0 

Shipping. and  receiving  clerks 

1*6 

1*6 

1*6 

1*6 

Telephone,  operators 

1*8 

1*9 

* 2*1 

2*4 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  n*e*c* 

21*5 

24*6 

28*3 

31*7 

Sales  workers 

20*6 

22*7 

t 

25*8 

27  ;l 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 

1*3 

1.4 

1*5 

1*7 

Keel  estate  agents  and  brokers 

0*7 

1*0 

1*4 

1*6 

Other  sales  workers*  n*e*c*  ’ 

18*6 

20*3 

22*9 

23*8 

Craftsmen*  foremen  end  kindred  workers 

P 

43*8 

50*3 

59*1 

64*7 

Construction  craftsmen 

7*4 

8*4 

9*8 

10*5 

Carpenters 

2*1 

2*2 

2*5 

2*5 

Brickmasons*  stone  tile  setters 

0*9 

1*1 

1*3 

1*3 

Cement  and  concrete  finishers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Electricians 

1*2 

1*4 

1*7 

2*0 

Excavating*  grading  machine  oprs*  * 

0*3 

0*4 

0*5 

0*6 

Painters  and  pape changers  , 

1*2 

1^ 

1*5 

1*6 

Plasterers., 

0*1 

0*1 

0*2 

0*2 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

1*4 

1*6 

1*8 

1*9 

Roofers  and  slaters 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

*0*2 

Structural  metalworkers 

■ 0*1 

0*1 

0*2 

0*2 
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Table  9fc  tcont'd) 

- 

« 

Occupation  * 

»■ 

i960  ; 

« 

1965 

; 1970  : 

h.  * 

1975 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(contTd) 

Foremen,  n.e.c. 

6.1 

7.2 

8.8 

9.8 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

12.4 

13,7  , 

' ■ 15.9  - 

17.0 

Skilled  machining  workers  (incl, 
machinis ts) 

7.3 

8.2 

9.7 

10,7 

Blacksmiths,  forge men,  hammermen 

0.1 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

Boilermakers 

- 

- 

- 

Heat  treaters,  annealers,  tempers 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1 

Millwrights  , 

0.3' 

0,3 

0.4 

0.4 

Holders,  metal  (exc,  coremakers) 

0.2 

0,2 

0.2 

0.2 

' ~ Patternmakers , metal  and  wood 

0.3 

0,4 

0,5 

0,5 

Rollers  and  roll  hands 

- 

- 

* * 

- 

She^t  metal  workers 

0.6 

0.6 

0v7 

6.8 

Toolmakers,  diemakers,  setters 

1.5 

1,5 

1,5 

1.4 

Elec  trop  Inters 

0.1 

‘ 0,1 

0.1 

0,1 

Assemblers,  metalwork.  Class  A 

1.9 

2.2  . 

2.6 

2,7 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

Compositors  and  typesetters 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

0,9 

Electro typers  and  stereo typers 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Engravers,  except  photoengravers 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Photoengravers  and  lithographers 

0.2 

0,3 

0.4 

0,5 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Transportation  and  public  utility 

craftsmen 

1.0 

i;i 

1,3 

1.4 

Linemen  and  servicemen 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

Locomotive  engineers 

0.1 

0,1 

0.1 

0.1 

Locomotive  firemen 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Mechanics  and  repairmen  V 

8.8 

10.8 

13.2 

13.0 

Airplane  rechanlcs  and  repairmen 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Motor  vehicle  mechanics 

2.1 

2,5 

2.8 

3,1 

Office  machine  mechanics 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Radio  and  TV  mechanics 

0.3 

0.3 

0,3 

. 0,3 

Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

6.1 

7,7 

9.8 

11,2 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

6.1 

7,0 

7,9 

8.8 

Bakers 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Cabinetmakers 

0.3 

0,3 

0,3 

0,3 

Cranemen,  derrlckmen,  and  holstmen 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Glaziers 

- 

- 

- 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 

0,1 

0.2 

0,2 

o.z 

Mllers 

- 

u. 

- 

- 

Opticians  and  lens  grinders 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

Stationary  engineers 

1.6 

1.9 

2.0 

2.2 

ERJC 
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Table  9E  (cont’d) 

Occupation 
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1960 


1965 


1970 


1975 

v 


Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  wotkets 

(cont'd) 

* 

Inspectors,  other  than  metalworking 

0*3 

0*4 

* 0*5 

0*6 

Upholsterers 

0.1 

0.2 

0*2 

0*2 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers,  n*e*c* 

■H 

1*8 

2*3 

>*0 

3.5 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

52*3 

* 57*3 

64*6 

70*1 

Selected  transp*  and  utility  oprs* 

7*0 

7*8 

9*2 

10*2 

Drivers t bus,  truck,  tractor 

5.1 

5*8 

7*0 

7*8 

Deliverymen*  routemen,  cab  drivers 

1*6 

1*7 

1*9 

2*1 

Brakemen  and  switchmen, railroad 

0.2 

0.2 

0*2 

0*2 

Power  station  operators 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Asbestos  and  Insulation  workers 

0.1 

0*1 

0*1 

J 

0*1 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

9*5 

10*3 

11*4 

12*2 

Furnace men*  smelters,  pourers. 

and  heaters 

. 0*1 

O.f 

.t*£ 

0*1 

Welders  and  flame,  cutters 

1*0 

1*1 

1*4 

1*6 

Electroplater  helpers 

Mach*  tool  opr*,  metalworking, 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

Class  B 

2*1 

2*1 

* ,2*3 

2*4 

Assemblers , metalworking.  Class  B 

4*5 

5*0 

5*4 

5*8 

Inspectors,  metalworking.  Class  B 

1.7  . 

1.9 

2*1 

2*2 

1 

Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles 

and  apparel 

3*5 

3*4 

3*3 

3.2 

Knitters,  loopers  and  toppers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Weavers  and  spinners,  textile 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0.1 

* Sewers  and  stitchers, manufacturing 

3*4 

3*3 

3*2 

. 3*1 

■L 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

32*2 

35*7 

40*6 

44*4 

Attendants,  auto  service  and  parking 

0*9 

M 

1*6 

1*8 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

1*4 

1*1 

1*1 

1*0 

Heat  cutters, except  meatpacking 

0*7 

0;8 

0*9 

1*1 

tone  operatives  and  laborers,  n.e«c. 

0*1 

0*2 

0*3 

0*3 

Other  operatives,  n*e*c* 

29*1 

32*4 

36*7 

40*2 

Service  workers 

23*1 

27.7 

33*4 

37*2 

Private  household  workers 

2*7 

3*0 

3.1 

3*1 

Protective  service  workers 

2*8 

3*0 

. 3*6 

4*0 

Firemen,  fire  protection 

0*6 

0*7 

0*7 

0*7 

Guards  and  watchmen 

1*3 

1*4 

1*8 

2*0 

Policemen,  marshalls,  sheriffs 

0*9 

0*9 

1*1 

1*3 
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Table  9£  (coat'd) 


Occupation  [ 

1960  I 
* 

1965  ; 

9 

1970  1 

« 

1975 

Service  workers  (edit'd) 

Waiters,  cooks  and  bartenders 

6.0 

7.5 

9,1 

10.5 

Bartenders 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

Cooks,  except  private  household 

1.8 

2.2 

2,7 

3.0 

Counter  and  fountain  workers 

1.0 

1.4 

1,7 

2.2 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

2.6 

3.2 

3,9 

4.4 

Other  service  workers 

.11 .6 

14.2 

17  ,6 

19.6 

Airline  stewards  and  stewardesses 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Attendants,  hospital  and  other  inst. 

1.8 

2,3 

3.3 

4.2 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

1.0 

1.2 

1,4 

1.6 

Janitors  and  sextons 

1.9 

2.1 

2.3 

2.4 

Nurses,  practical 

0.6 

0.8 

1,2 

1.5 

Other  service  workers,  n.e.c. 

6.3 

7,8 

9,4 

9.9 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

' 4.4 

3.6 

2,7 

2.2 

V 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

' + * 

. 9.1  ' 

9.9 

10,9 

11.2 

% 


y 


r 
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Table  9-F. 


OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  ROCHESTER  AREA  (MONROE  COUNTY) 

1.  ESTIMATED  I960 
(in  thousands) 


* 

Occupation 

All 

■ 

industries) 

* 

Agri-  : 
culture: 

(O  : 

Con- 

struc- 

tion 

Menu- 
fact  ur- 
ing(b) 

: Trans-  : 
: porta- : 
:tion(c  ) : 

Trade 

'Finance 

; <<o 

■ 

■ 

Services: 

■ 

■ 

Public 

admini- 

stration 

All  occupations 

254.3 

4.7 

15.5 

107.3 

12.5 

47.8 

9.0 

50.4 

7.1 

Professional}  technical,  and  kindred  wfcre 

. 37.5 

0.1 

0.7 

13.3 

1.0 

1.2 

0.3 

19.9 

1.0 

Engineer Si  technical 

5.6 

0.2 

4.8 

0.3 

- 

- 

0.2 

0.1 

Natural  scientists 

1.4 

- 

- 

1.3 

- 

- 

0. 1 

■ - 

Technicians,  exc.  medical  and  dental 

6.9 

* 

0.3 

5,3 

0.4 

0.3 

- 

0.4 

0.2 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

7,1 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

0.3 

- 

6.7 

- 

Teachers 

6.8 

- 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

6.7 

- 

Social  scientists 

0.2 

* 

- 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

Other  ptof.,  tech,,  and  kindred  wkrs. 

9.5 

0.1 

0,2 

1.6 

0.3 

0.6 

0*3 

5.8 

0.6 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

18,5 

- 

1,7 

3.8 

0.8 

7.8 

1*5 

2.3 

0.6 

Clerical  and  kind ted  workers 

45,0 

0.1 

0.8 

16.6 

3.5 

9.1 

4+4 

7.3 

3.2 

Stenos,  typists  and  secretaries 

11,1 

- 

0.1 

3.9 

0.3 

1.0 

1*3 

3.8 

0.7 

Office  machine  operators 

1,5 

- , 

- 

0.7 

- 

0.4 

0*3 

0. 1 

- 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  wotkere 

32,4 

0*1 

0.7 

12.0 

3.2 

7.7 

2*8 

3.4 

2.5 

Sales  workers 

20,6 

+ 

0. 1 

4,3 

0. 1 

13.0 

2*2 

0.9 

- 

Craft  fotemen  and  kindred  workers 

43,8 

- 

8,3 

25.5 

3.4 

3.9 

0,2 

2,2 

0,3 

Construction  craftsmen 

7,4 

- 

5,7 

0,8 

0.2 

0.3 

- 

0.4 

- 

lora&i,  n.e.c. 

6.1 

- 

0,8 

3.8 

0.5 

0.7 

- 

0.2 

0. 1 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  exc*  mechanics 

12.4 

- 

0,2 

12.1 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

Printing  trades  ct aft  men 

2.0 

- 

- 

1.9 

- 

- 

- 

0. 1 

- 

Transp.  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

1,0 

- 

0, 1 

0.1 

0,8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

8.8 

- 

0,7 

>3.5 

1.5 

1.6 

0*2 

1,3 

- 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

6.1 

- 

0,8 

3.3 

0.4 

1.3 

- 

0.1 

0,2 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

52.3 

0*1 

1,4 

40.1 

2.8 

5.0 

- 

2.8 

0,1 

Selected  transp.  and  pub,  util*  oprs* 

7,0 

0*1 

0,5 

1.7 

2.2 

2.0 

h * 

0.5 

- 

Semiskilled  metal-working  occup. 

9.5 

0.1 

9.3 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations  (e) 

3,5 

- 

3.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

32.3 

0.8 

25.6 

0.6 

3.0 

2,2 

o.t 

Service  workete 

23.1 

+ 

- 

2.2 

0.2 

5.8 

0.3 

13.0 

1.6 

Private  household  workers 

2,7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.7 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

2.8 

- 

0,5 

0.1 

- 

0.1 

0.5 

1.6 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bat tenders 

6.0 

- 

- 

0.  2 

- 

3.9 

0.1 

1.8 

- 

Other  service  workers 

11.6 

- 

1.5 

0. 1 

1.9 

0.1 

8.0 

Laborers,  exc*  farm  and  mine 

9.1 

- 

2*5 

1.5 

0.7 

2.0 

o.l 

2.0 

0.3 

Farm  and  farm  laborers 

4.4 

4*4 

— 

“ 

* 

* 

4 

)0 


For  footnote  see  page  IS. 
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Table  9-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  ROCHESTER  AREA  (MONROE  COUNTY) 

f ■ * » 

2,  ESTIMATED  1965 
(In  thousands) 


, Occupation 

Ail 

industries 

: Agri-  : 
: culture: 
: (a)  : 

Con- 

struc- 

tion 

: Manu- 
:factur- 
: ins  (b) 

:Trans-  : 
:porta-  : 

: tion(c): 

9 « 1 

4 * * 

Trade  :FinanCe: Services: 
. (d)  . 

■■  * -U 

Public 

admini- 

stration 

All  occupations 

290.4 

4,0 

18.9 

120.3 

13.8 

54.0 

10.7 

61.6 

7.1 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

45.7 

0.2 

0,8 

17.0 

1. 1 

1.4 

0-4 

23.7 

1.1 

Engineers,  technical 

7.0 

0.2 

6.0 

0.3 

- 

- 

0.4 

0.1 

Natural  scientists 

1.8 

* 

- 

1.7 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

Technicians,  exc.  medical  and  dental 

8.6 

- 

0.4 

6.6 

0.5 

0.4 

- 

<v 

0.2 

Medical  and  other  health  workers  - 

8.3- 

* 

- 

0.1 

- 

0.3 

- 

7.9 

- 

Teachers 

8.1 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

- 

* 

8.0 

- 

* Social1  scientists 

0.2 

- 

- 

o.i 

- 

- 

* 

- 

0,1 

*);;  : Other  prof. , tech.  > end  kindred  workers 

11.5 

0.2 

0.2 

2.4 

0.3 

0.7 

0.4 

6.6 

0.7 

O * Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

20.9 

- 

2.1 

4.3 

0.9 

8.1 

2.0 

2.7 

0.8 

' Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

52.3 

0.1 

1.0 

19.0 

3.5 

10.7 

5.0 

10.2 

2.8 

. ■ Stenos,  typists,  and  secretaries 

13.4 

- 

0.1 

4.6 

0.3, 

1.1 

1.5 

5.1 

0.7 

'"V  Office  machine  operators 

2.2 

- 

1.1 

- 

0.5 

0.4 

0.2 

- 

* Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

36.7 

0.1 

0.9 

13.3 

3.2 

9.1 

3-1 

4.9 

2,1 

Sales  workers 

22.7 

- 

0. 1 

4.4 

0.2 

14.2 

2.7 

1.1 

- 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

50.3 

- 

10.2 

28.3 

3.8 

4.6 

0.2 

2.9 

0,3 

Construction  craftsmen 

8.4 

- 

6.5 

0,8 

0.2 

0.4 

- 

0.5 

- 

Foremen;  n.e.c. 

7.2 

- 

1.1 

4,3 

0.6  _ 

0.8 

- 

0.3 

0,1 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  exc,  mechanics 

13.7 

- 

0.2 

13.4 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

2.1 

* 

- 

2.0 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

Transp.  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

1.1 

- 

0.2 

0.1 

0.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

10.8 

- 

1.0 

4.3 

1.8 

1.9 

0.2 

1.5 

0.1 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

7.0 

- 

1.2 

3.4 

0.4  * 

1.5 

- 

0.4 

0. 1 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

57.3 

0*1 

1.8 

43.6 

3.3 

5.6 

- 

2.8 

0.1 

Selected  transp.  and  pub.  util,  nprs* 

7.8 

0. 1 

0.7 

1.8 

2.6 

2.1 

- 

0.5 

- 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

10.3 

- 

0.1 

10.1 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

3.4 

- 

- 

3.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

35.8 

- : 

1.0 

28.3 

0*7 

3.5 

- 

2.2 

o.l 

Service  workers 

27.7 

- 

- 

2.3 

0*2 

7.2 

0.3 

16.0 

1.7 

Private  household  workers 

3.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.0 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

3.0 

- 

- 

0.6 

0.1 

- 

0,1 

0.6 

1.6 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

7.5 

* 

- 

0.2 

- 

4,9 

0.1 

2.3 

- 

Other  service  workers  ' 

14.2 

- 

- 

1.5 

0*1 

2,3 

0,1 

10*1 

0*1 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

9.9 

- 

2.9 

1.4 

0*8 

; 2.2 

0. 1 

2*2 

0,3 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

3.6 

3.6 

- 

- 

- 

t 

- 

- 

- 

Tor  footnote  see  page  1$ 


Table  9-F,  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  ROCHESTER  AREA  (MONROE  COUNTY) 

3,  PROJECTED  1975 
(in  thousands) 


Occupation 

, r 

!'  All 
I Indus t ties 

: Agri-  : Con- 
iCultureJ struc- 
i (*)  : tion 

: Manu-  : Trans-: 
t factut- tpotta- : 
: ing(b)ition{<£>: 

Ttade 

'Finance 

; c<» 

■ 

■ 

: Services 

■ 

■ 

: Public 
: admini- 
stration 

All  occupations 

373,8 

2,5  26.9 

147.0 

16.4 

67,8 

14.5 

88,5 

10.2 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred'  wotkers 

65,3 

0,1  1,4 

23,1 

1.6 

1.9 

0.5 

35,0 

1,7 

Engineers , technical 

9.6 

0.3 

8.2 

0,5 

- 

- 

0,4 

0.2 

Natural  scientists 

2,5 

- 

2,3 

- 

- 

- - 

0.2 

- 

Technicians,  exc,  medical  and  dental 

13.4 

0.7 

9,2 

0.7 

0.5 

- 

1.8 

0.5 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

13,1 

- 

0,2 

- 

0.3 

- 

12,6 

- 

Teachers 

10,2 

•dfc  * 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

10,0 

- 

Social  scientists 

0.4 

* ^ 

0,2 

- 

- 

0.1 

0,1 

Other  prof. , tech, , and  klndted  workers 

16.1 

0,1  0.4 

2,8 

0.4 

1,1 

0,5 

9.9 

0,9 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

25.7 

- 2,9 

5.4 

1.1 

9,2 

2.7 

3.5 

0,9 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

70.3 

0.1  1,6 

23,2 

3,6 

14,0 

6,7 

16,5 

4,6 

Steaos,  typists,  and . secretaries 

19,1 

0,2 

6,0 

0.4 

1.1 

2,1 

8.3 

1.0 

Office  machine  operators 

4,0 

- 

2,1 

- 

0.8 

0,7 

0,4 

- 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

47.2 

0,1  1.4 

15,1 

3,2 

12,1 

3.9 

7,8 

3.6 

Sales  works t s 

27.1* 

0,2 

4,3 

0.2 

17,1 

3,8 

1,5 

- 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers  • 

64,7 

* 14 . 5 

35,3 

4,7 

6.0 

0,3 

3,6 

0.3 

Construction  craftsmen 

10,5 

8,1 

0.9 

0,2 

0.7 

- 

0,6 

- 

' Foremen,  n,e,c* 

9.8 

1.8 

5*8 

0*6 

1,0 

- 

0.4 

0,2 

j?  Metalworking  craft ssien,  exc.  mechanics 

17,0 

0,3 

16.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

2,2 

- 

2.1 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

Transp*  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

1.4 

0.3 

0*2 

0.9 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

15*0 

2.0 

5.8 

2.4 

2,5 

0,3 

2.0 

- 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

8,8 

2.0 

3.8 

0,6 

1.8 

- 

0,5 

,0,1 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

70,1 

0,1  3,0 

52.0 

4,2 

7,6 

- 

3.0 

0,2 

Selected  transp,  and  pub,  util*  oprs. 

10.2 

0.1  1,1 

2.1 

3.4 

2.8 

- 

0,6 

0.1 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

12.2 

0,2 

11.9 

- 

- 

- 

0,1 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

3,2 

- 

3, *2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

44.5 

1,7 

34.8 

••  0.8 

4,8 

- 

2.3 

0,1 

Service  workers 

37.2 

- 

2.4 

0.2 

9.5 

0*3 

22.6 

2,2 

Private  household  workers 

3.1 

L-W  * 

- 

- 

- 

* 

3.1 

* 

Protective  service  workers 

4.0 

- 

0.6 

0.1 

- 

6,1 

1.0 

2*2 

Valters,  cooks,  and  bartenders  , 

10.5 

- 

0*3 

- 

6,7 

0,1 

3.4 

- 

Other  service  workers 

- 19,6 

* 

1.5 

0.1 

2,8 

0,1 

, 15.1 

- 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

11.2 

3*3 

1.3 

0.8 

2*5 

0,2 

2.8 

0*3 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

2.2 

2,2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

For  footnote  see  page  16, 
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Table  9-6*  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OP  JOBS  TO  BE  FILI£D  IN  THE  ROCHESTER  AREA  (MONROE  COUNTY),  1965-1975 

(in  thousands) 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965- 

1975 

Occupation 

196S 

Total 

Jobs  resulting  from: 
Industrial  : Deaths  and 

change  : retirements 

f > _J 

1 

1 

4 

Number  * 

1 7.  ■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

Dumber  ! P?rc*n! 
s of  1965 

* ¥■ 

’ Number  * 
■ *■ 

*-  V 

Percent 
of  1965 

All  occupations 

290.4 

166.3 

57 

83.4 

29 

82+9 

29 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

45.7 

30.9 

68 

19  + 6 

43 

11.3 

25 

Engineers,  technical 

7.0 

3.6 

'51 

2.6 

37 

1+0 

14 

Engineers,  electrical 

1.6 

1.0 

63 

0.8 

50 

0.2 

13 

Engineers,  industrial 

1.4 

0.6 

43 

0+4 

29 

0.2 

14 

Engineers , mechanical 

2.2 

1.0 

45 

0.7 

32 

0.3 

14 

Other  engineers,  technical 

1.  S 

1 + 0 

56 

0.7 

39 

0.3 

17 

Natural  scientists 

1. 8 

0.9 

50 

0+7 

39 

0.2 

11 

Chemists 

1.2 

0.5 

42 

0.3 

25 

0.2 

17 

Other  natural  scientists,  n.e.c. 

0.6 

0.4 

67 

0.4 

47 

- 

Technical  workers  (exc.  medical  and  dental) 

8.8 

5.7 

65 

4.6 

52 

1.1 

13 

Draftsmen  , 

. 1-2 

1+0 

83 

0.9 

75 

0.1 

8 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering  techs. 

3.0 

1.7 

57 

1.4 

47 

0.3 

10 

Physical  science  technicians 

1.7 

1.1 

65 

0.8 

47 

0.3 

18 

Other  technical  workers,  n.e.c. 

2.9 

1 + 9 

66 

1.5 

52 

0.4 

14 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

8.3 

7.8 

ft4 

4.8 

58 

3.0 

36 

Nurses,  professional  and  student 

3.9 

3.3 

85 

1.7 

44 

1 + 6 

41 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

1.6 

1.2 

75 

0.8 

50 

0.4 

25 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 

1.4 

2.1 

150 

I.G 

114 

0.5 

36 

Other  medical  workers,  n.e.c. 

1.4 

1.2 

86 

0+7 

.50 

0.5 

36 

Teachers 

8.1 

4.8 

59 

2 + 1 

‘ 26  „ 

J 

2.7 

33 

Teachers,  elementary 

3.7 

1.7 

46  „ 

0+3 

■ 8 

1.4 

38 

Teachers,  secondary 

2.3 

1.4 

61 

0.7 

30 

0.7 

30 

Teachers*  college 

1-tj 

JO. 7 - 

88 

0+4 

50 

0.3 

38 

Teache rs , other 

0.8 

1.0 

77 

0+7 

54 

0.3 

23 

Social  scientists 

0.2 

-0.2 

100 

0+2 

100 

- 

Other  prof.,  tech.,  and  kindred  workers 

1 11.5 

-.7  + 9 

69 

4.  6 

40 

3.3 

29 

Accountants  and  auditors 

Artists,  musicians,  authors,  athletes. 

2.1 

1.0 

48 

0.5 

24 

0+5 

24 

and  entertainers 

1.7 

. i:i 

65 

0+6 

35 

0 + 5 

29 

Professional  and  technical  workers,  n.e.c. 

■ t 

■ 

7.7 

5.8 

75 

3+5 

45 

2.3 

30 

■■ERJCi 
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Table  9-G.  (cont*d1 


Occupation 

1965 

Jobs 

t 

Total 

to  be  filled  1965-1975 
: Jobs  resulting  from: 

; Industrial  : Deaths  and 

: change  : retirements 

Number 

: Percent 
: of  1965 

\ Number 

: Percent 
: of  1965 

r w 

’ Number  ’ 

m t 

Percent 
of  1965 

Managers , officials,  and  proprietors 

20.9 

10. 8 

52 

4.8 

23 

6.0 

29 

Clerical  and  kindred  workc.  *-• 

52.3 

36.1 

69 

18.0 

34 

18.1 

35 

Stenos,  typists,  and  secretaries 

13.4 

10.5 

78 

5 u7 

43 

4.8 

36 

Office  machine  operators 

2.2 

2.4 

109 

1.8 

82 

0.6 

27 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

36.7 

23.2 

63 

10.5 

29 

12.7 

35 

Accounting  clerks 

1.5 

0.8' 

53 

0.3 

20 

0.5 

33 

Bookkeepers,  hand 

1.9 

0.9 

47 

0.2 

n 

0.7 

37 

Cashiers 

2.6 

2.4 

92 

1.4 

54 

1.0 

38 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

1.6 

0.2 

. 13 

- 

0.2 

Telephone  operators 

1.9 

1.3 

68 

0.5 

26 

0.8 

>1 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

27.2 

17.6 

65 

8.1 

30 

9.5 

35 

Sales  workers 

i 

22.7 

11. 0 

48 

4.4 

19 

6.6 

29 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 

1.4 

0.7 

50 

0.3 

21 

0.4 

29 

* Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 

1.0 

1.1 

1L0 

0.6 

60 

0.5 

50 

Other  sales  workers,  n.e.c. 

20.3 

9.2 

45 

3.5 

17 

5.7 

28 

Craftsmen;  foremen ? a.id  kindred  workers 

50.3 

26.2 

52 

14.4 

29 

11.8 

23 

Construction  craftsmen 

8.4 

4.1 

49 

2.  1 

25 

2.0 

24 

Carpenters 

2.2 

0.9 

41 

0.3 

14 

0.6 

27 

Brickmasons , stone  and  tile  setters 

1.1 

0.4 

36 

0.2 

18 

0.2 

18 

Electrician^ 

1.4 

0.9 

64 

0.6 

43 

0.3 

21 

Painters  and  paperhangers 

1.4 

0.7 

50 

0.2 

14 

0.5 

36 

1 Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

1.6 

0.6 

38 

0.3 

19 

0.3 

19 

Construction  craftsmen,  n.e.c. 

0.7 

0.6 

86 

0.5 

71 

0.1 

14 

Foremen,  n.e.c.  ■ 

7.2 

4.6 

64 

2.6 

36 

2.0 

28 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

13.7 

6.3 

46 

3.3 

24 

3.0 

22 

Skilled  machining  workers  (inc.  machinists) 

8.2 

4.1 

50 

2.5 

30 

1.6 

20 

Toolmakers,  dieroakers,  setters 

1.5 

0.2 

13 

- 0.1 

- 7 

0.3 

20 

Assemblers,  metalwork.  Class  A 

2.2 

1.1 

50 

0.5 

23 

0.6 

27 

Other  metalworking  craftsmen,  n.e.c. 

1.8 

0.9 

50 

0.4 

22 

0.5 

28 
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Table  9-G.  (cont’d) 


b 

: Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 

Jobs  resulting  from: 

Occupation 

1965  ; Total 

Industrial 

change 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

, 

* : Percent 

: Number  . q£  1965 

tI  , : Percent 

Humber  : of  1965 

„ . ^ : Percent 

Number  , lfl,_ 

: of  1965 

Craftsmen,  foramen,  and  kindred  worker^ (conc'd) 


Printing  trades  craftsmen 

2.1 

0.5 

24 

0.1 

5 

0.4 

19 

Compositors  and  typesetters 

1.1 

- 

- 0.2 

- 18 

0.2 

18 

Other  printing  trades  craftsmen,  n.e.c. 

1.0 

0.5 

50 

0.3 

30 

0.2 

20 

Transportation  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

1.1 

0.5 

45 

0.3 

27 

0.2 

18 

Linemen *«nd  servi  ^men 

x.o 

0.4 

40 

0.3 

30 

0.1 

10 

Lodbmetive  engineers 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

- 

0.1 

100 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

10.8 

6.9 

64 

4.3 

39 

2.7 

25 

' Motor  vehicle  mechanics 

2.5 

1.0 

40 

0.6 

24 

0.4 

16 

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

8.3 

5.9 

71 

3.6 

43 

2.3 

28 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  woikers 

7.0 

3.3 

47 

1.8 

26 

1.5 

21 

Opticians  and  lens  grinders 

1.1 

0.1 

9 

- CK1 

- 9 

0.2 

18 

Stationary  engineers 

1.9 

0.7 

37 

0.3 

16 

0.4 

21 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

4.0 

2.5 

63 

1.6 

40 

0.9 

23 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

57.3 

26.9 

47 

12.8 

22 

14.1 

25 

• 

Selected  trans.  and  utility  operators 

7.8 

3.9 

50 

2.4 

31 

1.5 

19 

Drivers:  bus,  truck,  tractor 

5.8 

3.1 

53 

2.0 

3-5 

1.1 

19 

Deliverymen , routemen*  cab  drivers'* 

1.7 

0.7 

41 

0.4 

24 

0.3 

18 

Trans,  and  utility  operators,  n.e.c. 

0.3 

0.1 

33 

* 

- 

0.1 

33 

Asbestos  and  'insulation  workers 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

10.3 

4.5 

44 

1.9 

18 

2.6 

25 

.Welders  and  flame  cutters 

1.1 

0.7 

64 

0.5 

46 

0.2 

18 

Mach,  tool  opr.,  metalworking.  Class  B 

2.1 

0.8 

38 

0.3 

14 

0.5 

24 

Assemblers*  metalworking*  Class  B 

5.0 

2.1 

42 

0.8 

16 

1.3 

26 

Inspectors,  metalworking*  Class  B 

l.V 

0.9 

47 

0.3 

16 

0.6 

32 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occups. , n.e.c. 
Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles  and 

0.2 

* 

■* 

* 

* 

■*- 

apparel 

3.4 

0.9 

26 

- 0.2 

- 6 

1.1 

3i 

Sewers  and  stitchers,  mfg. 

3.3 

0.9  . 

27 

- 0.2 

- 6 

1.1 

33 

.Weavers  and  spyiners,  textile 

0.1 

1 

h 

■* 

■* 

“ i 
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Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 

Occupation 

1965 

Total 

Jobs  resulting 
Industrial  : 

change  : 

from; 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

Number 

: Percent 
s of  1965 

Number 

: Percent  : : 

J of  1965  : K™ber  ; 

Percent 
of  1965 

Operative*  and  kindred  worker*  (cont'd) 
Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

35.7 

17.6 

49 

8*7 

24 

8.9 

25 

Attendants , auto  service  and  parking 

1.2 

0.7 

58 

0.6 

50 

0.1 

8 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

1.  1 

0*3 

27 

- 0.1 

- 9 

0.4 

36 

Other  operatives , n*e*c* 

33.4 

16.6 

50 

8*2 

25 

8.4 

25 

Service  workers  v 

27*7. 

21*1 

76 

9*5 

34 

11*6 

42 

Private  household  workers 

3*0 

1*S 

63 

0*1 

3 

1*8 

60 

Protective  service  workers 

3*0 

63 

1*0 

33 

0*9 

30 

Firemen,  fire  protection 

0*7 

0*1 

14 

- 

- 

0.1. 

14 

Guards  and  watchmen 

1.4 

1*2 

86 

0*6 

43 

0*6 

43 

» Policemen,  marshalls,  sheriffs 

0*9 

0*6 

67 

0*4 

44 

0*2 

22 

a Waiters,  cooks  and  bartenders 

7.5 

5.6 

75 

3*0 

40 

2*6 

35 

* Cooks,  except  private  household 

2*2 

1*7 

77 

0*8 

36 

0.9 

41 

Counter  and  fountain  vkrs . , and  bartenders 

2*1 

1*8 

86. 

1.0 

48 

0*8 

38 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

3*2 

2*1 

66 

1.2 

38 

0*9 

28 

.'Other  service  workers 

14*2 

11*7 

82 

5*4 

, 38 

6.3 

44 

/ Attendants,  hospital  and  other  institutions 

2*3 

2*9 

126 

1.9 

83 

1*0 

43 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

1*2 

1*0 

83 

0*4 

33 

0*6 

50 

Janitors  and  sextons 

2*1 

1*1 

52 

0*3 

14 

0*8 

38 

Other  service  workers,  n*t*c* 

8*6 

6*7 

78 

2*8 

33 

3*9 

45 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

3*6 

- 0*2 

- 6 

- 1*4 

- 39 

1.2 

33 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mini 

9.9 

3,5 

35 

1*3 

13 

2*2 

22 
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Table  10-A.  CIVILIAN  NON  INSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION,  14  AND  OVER,  AND  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE, 
ESTIMATED  I960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  SYRACUSE  AREA 

(in  thousands) 


Age  and  sex 


otal,  14  and  over 

Male,  total 

14  • 19 
20-24 
25-34 
35-44  , * 

45  - 54 
55  - 64 
- 65  and  over 
■*«_ 

Female,  total 

j 

14  --  19 
20  - 24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65  and  over 


Civilian  noninstitutional 
Population*  14  and  over 

Civilian  labor  force 
participation  rates  (a) 

Civilian  labor  force 
* 

I960  ; 1965  1 1970  \ 1975 

« * * 

"~n960  ; 1965  * 1970  | 1975 

* * * 

1960  ; 1965  i 1970  1975 

* * * 

392 


433 


'4-82 


539 


56.6  52.7 


188 

^a>3 

227 

255 

78.7 

73.4  ' 

-24 

32 

40 

47 

35.0 

31.4 

16 

19 

27 

33 

81.1  , 

76.3 

35 

34 

37 

48 

96.5 

95.5 

37 

37 

37 

36 

97.9 

97.2 

29 

33 

35 

36 

96.8 

96.3 

24 

24 

26 

29 

89.2 

84.1 

23 

24 

a 

25 

26 

35 . 1 

22.9 

204 

230 

255 

284 

36.3  " 

34.3 

\ 

25 

33 

39 

47 

27.6 

25. 4^. 

17 

23 

29 

33 

47.3 

45.4 

37 

38 

■ 43 

54 

33.7 

32.8 

39 

42 

40 

39 

43.3 

42.3 

31 

35 

40 

42 

53.2 

52.7 

25 

27 

30 

33 

40.0 

38.4 

30 

32 

34 

36 

12.5 

10.4 

53.7 

52.9 

222 

£28 

259 

285 

73.6 

72.2 

148 

149 

167 

184 

31.6 

31.6 

8 

10 

13 

15 

76.6 

. 76.6 

13 

14 

21 

25 

96.0 

96.0 

34 

32 

36 

46 

97.5 

97.5 

36 

36 

36 

35 

96.6 

96.6 

28 

32 

‘ 34 

35 

83.2 

81.0 

21 

20 

22 

23 

21.9 

21.0 

8 

5 

5 

5 

36.1 

35.6 

74 

79 

92  . 

101 

2M 

25.9 

7 

8 

10 

12 

45/9^ 

V 

8 

10 

13 

15 

32.9 

\>33.1 

12 

12 

14 

18 

41.8 

42.2 

17 

18 

17 

16 

55.1 

55.8 

16 

18 

22 

23 

39.2 

39.7 

10 

10 

12 

13 

10.5 

10.5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

a.  Civilian  labor  force  as  percent  of  civilian  noninatitutional  population. 
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Table  10-B,  NOHACRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  INDUSTRY,  ACTUAL  i960  AND  1965 

AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975 , SYRACUSE  AREA 
, (in  thousands) 


Industry 

; I960 

* 

! 1965(a)  ! 

■f 

1970 

: 1975 

V 

V 

Total  nonagricultural  employment 

182,5 

197,7 

229.4 

4 

254.7 

Manufacturing 

67.4 

65.1 

72,3 

75,3 

Durable  goods 

46.0 

44,2 

50,3 

52,7 

Lumber  and  wood  products  ; 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

0,3 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

2.5 

2,3 

. 2,6 

2,5 

Primary  metal  industries 

4.5 

5.4 

6,3 

6.5 

Fabricated  mebal  products  (b) 

4,2 

2,9  . 

2.8 

2,8 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

11.3 

10.3 

12.1 

13,7 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

19.6 

17,7 

' 20,4 

20.3 

Transportation  equipment 

2,4 

4.3 

5.2 

6.0 

Instruments  and  related  products  (c) 

.0.5 

0,5 

0,5 

0,5 

Nondurable  goods 

21.4 

20.9 

22,0 

22.6 

Food  and  kindred  products 

5,6 

5.4 

6.2 

6,4 

Tobacco  manufactures 

- 

- 

- 

Textile  mill  products 

0.8 

0,5 

0.3 

- 

Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 

0.9 

0.8 

0,7 

0.6 

Paper  and  allied  products 

5.1 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

Printing  and  publishing 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

2,6 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

4,1 

4,4 

4, 6 

4.9 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

Rubber  and  plastics  product n.e.c . 

0,3 

1.1 

1.3 

1.5 

Leather,  and  leather  products 

0,7 

0.6 

0.6 

0,5 

Misbellaneous  manufacturing 

1.4 

1,5 

1.6 

1.8 

Agriculture  (d),  forestry  and  fisheries 

0,4 

0,3 

0,4 

<Li. 

■ 4 

Mining 

0.4 

0,4 

0.4 

0.4 

Contract  construction 

7.5 

9,9 

11.9 

13.2 

Transportation,  comnunication  and  public 

■ 

utilities' 

12.6 

12.9 

12.9 

*14,2 

Railroads 

2,8 

2.6 

1.8 

1.7  , 

Air  transportation 

0.3 

0.4 

4 

0.6 

0.9 

Local  and  inter urban  passenger 

-■ 

t r anspor tati on 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

/ 1.3 

Local  and  suburban  transit 

\ 0.8 

0.7 

0,7 

0.8 

Taxicabs 

\ 0,2 

0.3 

0,4 

. 0,5 

Trucking  and  warehousing 

\ 2,7 

3,0 

3,3 

• 3,6  „ 

Trucking 

2.6 

2.9 

3,i 

3,5 

Warehousing 

0,1 

0.1 

0,1 

0,1 

Water  transportation 

0,1 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1 

Pipelines 

* 

* 

* 
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Indus  try 

; 1960 

a 

; 19»5  (a)  1 
* * 

1970 

! 1975 

a 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 
utilities  (cont'd)  y 

Transportation  services 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Communication  and  electric,  gas  and 

sanitary  services 

’5.6 

5.7 

5.9 

6.4 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

37.5 

42.0 

49.2 

54.5 

Wholesale  trade 

10.3 

11.9 

14.1 

16.0 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

0.5 

0.8 

1.1 

1.3 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products 

0.4  ' 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

0.1 

- 

0.1 

0.2 

Groceries  and  related  products 

i.o 

1.2 

1.5 

1.7 

Electrical  goods,  hardware,  plumbing 

and  heating 

2.0 

2.3 

2.7 

3.0 

Machinery,  equipment1  and  supplies 

2.6 

3.1 

3.6 

4.3 

Other  wholesale 

3.7 

4.1 

4.6 

5.0 

' Retail  trade 

27.2 

30.1 

35.1 

38.5 

Building,  materials,  farm  equipment 

1.4 

1.5 

1.7 

1.8 

Retail  general  merchandise 

4.9 

5.7 

6.7 

7.8 

Variety  stores 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

U2 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

3.6 

4.5 

5.5 

6.6 

Food  stores 

5.2 

5.4 

6.2 

6.2 

Automotive  dealers  and  service  stations 

’ 4.1 

- 4.4 

5.2 

5.5 

Gasoline  service  stations 
Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 

1.1 

1.2 

•* 

1.6 

1.8 

dea lers 

3.0 

3.2 

3.6 

3.7 

* Apparel  and  accessories 

2.1 

2.3 

2.8 

3.2 

Furniture,  homefurnishings 

1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

1.7 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

5.3 

6.5 

7.5 

8.3 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

2.9 

3.0 

3.5 

4.0 

Drugs  and  proprietary  stores 

0.9  * 

1.2 

1.5 

1.8 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 
* * 

2.0 

1.8 

2.0 

2.2 

Finance,  insurance1  and  real  estate 

8.6 

9*5 

12.5 

13.9 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

2.9 

3.1 

3.8 

4.3 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Insurance 

4.6 

5.1 

7.0 

7.7 

Real  estate 

1.0 

1.2 

1.6 

1.8 

Services  r 

23*8 

28.5 

33.3 

38.4 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 

1.9 

2.3 

2.5 

2.8 

Personal  services 

2.6 

2.7 

3.0 

3.3 

Laundries 

1.8 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

Other  personal  services 

0.8  ' 

1.0 

1.2 

1.5 

Continued 
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Table  10- B continued 


Industry 

i 1960 

! 1965(a)  ; 

fe  v- 

1970 

; 1975 

k 

Services  (cont'd) 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

1.9 

2.9 

3.9 

4.9 

Advertising 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Other  business  services 

1.6 

2.7 

3.7 

4.7 

Automobile  repair  services  and  garages 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

0.3 

0,4 

0.5 

0.6 

Motion  pictures  and  other  amusement  and 

recreation  services 

1.3 

1.5 

1.7 

1.9 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

0.9 

0.9 

1*0 

1.2 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

5.8 

6.7 

7.7 

8.7 

Hospitals 

4.2 

4.3 

4.7 

5*2 

Other  medical  and  health  services 

1.6 

2.4 

3.0 

3.5 

Legal  services 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

Educational  services  and  museums 

5.0 

6.1 

7.2 

8.3 

Monprofit  membership  organizations 

2.9 

3.1 

3.4 

3.8 

Welfare  and  religious  groups 

2.0 

1.8 

i.e 

* 1*5 

Other  nonprofit  membership  organizations 

0.9 

1.3 

1.6 

2.3 

> Miscellaneous  services 

0.8 

1.3 

1.7 

2.1 

Engineering  and  architectural  services 

0.5 

0.8 

1*0 

1.2 

Accounting*  auditing  and  bookkeeping 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

- 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Nonclassifiable 

- 

- 

- 

Government 

24.3 

28.9 

36.5 

44.3 

Federal 

3.6 

3.6 

3.4 

3.1 

State  and  local 

20,7 

25.3 

33*1 

41.2 

State 

4.6 

5*7 

7.7 

9.6 

Local 

16.1 

19*6 

* 

25*4 

31*4 

'a.  Data  on  1965  Benchmark. 

b.  Includes  ordnance  and  accessories  * except  fire  control  equipment. 

c.  Includes  fire  control  equipment. 

d.  Agricultural  services  only*  excludes  .farming. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  10-C.  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  JOBS  (a)i  BY  INDUSTRY,  ESTIMATED  I960  AND  1965 

AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  SYRACUSE  AREA 
(In  thousands) 


Industry 

: who  : 
* * 

1965  ; 

* 

1970  ; 

1975 

Total  employment 

217,7 

t 

229,2 

261,4 

284,7 

Manufacturing 

68,3 

65,8 

72,9 

76.2 

Durable  goods 

46,4 

44,4 

50,5 

53,0 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

0,9 

0,6 

0,4 

0,3 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

0,4 

0,3 

0,1 

0,1 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

2,5 

2,3 

2,6 

2,7 

A Primary  metal  industries 

4,5 

5,4 

6,3 

6,5 

Fabricated  metal  products  (b) 

4,3 

3,0 

2,9 

2,9 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

11,3 

10,3 

12*1 

13,7 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

19,6 

17,7 

20*4 

20*3  . 

Transportation  equipment 

2,4 

4,3 

5*2 

6,0 

Instruments  ^ld  related  products  (c) 

0,5 

0,5 

0*5 

0,5 

Nondurable  goods 

21,9 

21,4 

22,4 

23,2 

Food  and  kindred  products 

5*8 

5,6 

6*4* 

6*7 

Tobacco  manufactures 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Textile  mill  products 

0*8 

0,5 

0*3 

- 

Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 

0,9 

0,8 

0*7 

0*6 

Paper  and  allied  products 

5*1 

4*1 

4*2 

4,3 

Printing  and  publishing 

2,6 

2,7 

2,7 

2,9* 

Chemicals  sad  allied  products 

4,1 

4*4 

4,6 

4,9 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

0,1 

- 

- 

- 

Rubber  and  plastics  products,  n,  e,c. 

0,3 

1,1 

1,3 

1,5 

Leather  and  leather  products 

0,7  , 

0,6 

0,6 

0*5 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

1,5 

1,6 

1,6 

1,8 

Nonraanufacturing 

149,4 

i 

163,4 

188*5 

208,5 

Agriculture » forestry  and  fisheries 

10.2 

7*6 

5,5 

4,6 

Mining 

0,4 

0,4 

0,4 

0,4 

Contract  construction 

13,0 

16,5 

19,8 

21, 7 

Transportation,  corammicatica  and  public 
utilities 

14*  1 

14,7 

\ 

15,2 

16,7 

Railroads  J 

2,8 

2,6 

1,8 

1,7 

Air  transportation 

0,3 

0,5 

0.8 

1,1 

Local  and  suburban  transit 

1*1 

1,0 

1,2 

1,3 

Taxicabs 

0,3 

0,4 

0.5 

0,7 

Trucking 

2*9 

3,2 

3,5 

3,8 

Warehouaing 

0, 1 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

Water  transportation 

0,2  . 

0*2 

0,1 

0,1 

Pipelines 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Transportation  services 

- "0*1 

0,1 

0,1 

0,2 

Acn 
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Table  10-C  (cant'd) 


o 

Ierlo 


Industry 

’ 1960  * 

w * 

« * 

1965  ; 

* 

1970  * 

9 

1975 

i 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 
utilities  (cont'd) 

Communication,  electric,  gas  and 
sanitary  services 

6.3 

6.6 

7.1 

7.7 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

46.0 

49.4 

56.3 

60.8 

Wholesale  trade 

11.8 

13.2 

15.4 

17.1 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

0.6 

0.9 

1.2 

1.4 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

0.1 

•h. 

- 

0.1 

0.2 

Groceries  and  related  products 

1.2 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

Electrical  goods,  hardware,  plumbing 
and  heating 

2.3 

2.5 

2.9 

3.1 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

2.9 

3.4 

3.9 

4.6 

Other  wholesay^ 

1 4‘2 

4.5 

5.0 

5.3 

Retail  trade  > 

/ 34.2 

36.2 

40.9 

43.7 

Building  materials,  farm  equipment 

L 1*7 

1.7 

1.9 

Variety  stores 

lTS’-'x 

1.3 

1.3 

^1,2 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

4.0 

\,4.7 

6.7 

Food  scores 

6.5 

Q * "1 

^7?0 

6,9 

Gasoline  service  stations 

1.8 

2.0 

2.5 

2,7 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 
dealers 

3.3 

3.5 

3.9 

4.0 

Apparel  and  accessories 

2.4 

2.6 

3.1 

3.6 

Furniture,  homefurnishings 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

- 7.7 

8.6 

9.5 

10.0 

Drug  and  proprietary  stores 

1.1 

1.4 

1.7 

2.0 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

2.7 

2.4 

2.5 

2,7 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

9.5 

10.7 

14.0 

15.5 

-Banking  and  credit  agencies 

3.0 

3.2 

3.9 

4.4 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

0.1 

0.1 

oa 

0.1 

Insurance 

4.8 

5.3 

7.2 

7.9 

Real  estate 

1.6 

2.1 

2.8 

3.1 

Services 

49.2 

56.4 

67.9 

78.0 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 

2.1 

2.5 

2;7 

3.0 

Laundries 

2.2 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

Other  personal  services 

1.9 

2.1 

2.3 

2.4 

Advertising  / 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Other  business  services  / 

1.9 

3.2 

4.4 

5,4 

Automobile  repair  services  And  garages 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

Other  entertainment  and/ recreation 
Hospitals  / 

1.2 

1.4 

1.3 

. 1.5 

5.8 

6.2 

8.5 

12.4 

Other  medical  and  health  services 

3.6 

4.9 

6.1 

6.8 

Legal  services  ‘ / 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.7 

Educational  services  and  museums  ( : 
nonprofit  membership  organisations  ' 
(incl.  welfare  and  religious  groups) 

16.6 

19.9 

24.6 

27.1 

3.2 

3.4 

3.8 

4.2 

act 
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Table  10-C  (cont'd) 


Industry 

; 1960 

i 

! »65  ; 

* V 

1970 

; 1975 

i 

Services  (coat’d) 

' 

Engineering  and  architectural  services 

0,8 

1,2 

1.5 

1,9 

Accounting,  auditing  and  bookkeeping 

0,5 

0,5 

0,6 

0,8 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

0.4 

0,3 

0,4 

0,5 

’■^“Private  household  workers 

5,1 

4,6 

4,9 

4,9 

Public  administration 

7,0 

7,7  " 

9,4 

10,8 

Federal 

3,0 

2.6 

3,0 

3,0 

State  and  local 

4.0 

5.1 

6.4 

7,8 

For  footnote  see  page  10 , 
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Table  10-D.  RECONCILIATION  OF  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  AND  NUMBER  OF  JOBS, 
ESTIMATED  I960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  SYRACUSE  AREA 

(in  thousands) 


: 1960 

* 

* 

: 1965 

« 

« 

1 1970 

* 
i 

t 1975 
* 

* 

I.  Nonins ti tut ional  civilian  population,  14  and  over  (table  10-A) 

392 

433 

482 

539 

II.  Civilian  labor  force  14  and  over  (table  10-A) 

ZZZ 

ZZ8 

Z59 

285 

A.  Resident  employed 

21 1 

ZZQ 

250 

275 

B.  Unemployed 

11 

8 

9 

10 

1.  Rate  of  unemployment  (percent) 

5.1 

3.7 

3.5 

3.5 

III.  Total  number  of  Jobs  (table  10-C) 

218 

229 

Z61 

285 

* ■ , 

| A.  Monagricultural  Jobs 

i 

208 

22Z 

256 

281 

1*  Wage  and  salary  workers  (table  10-B) 

183 

198 

229 

Z55 

Self  employed  and  unpaid  family  workers 

, and  domestics 

25 

24 

Z7 

26 

B.  Agricultural  Jobs 

10 

7 

5 

4 

IV.  Difference  between  II-A  an  * 111 

7 

9 

11 

10 

A.  Net  number  of  computers  into  area 

j5 

1 

Z 

3 

2 

B.  Multiple  Jobholders,  minus  persons  with  a job 
paid  (a) 

but  not  being 

6 

7 

8 

8 

strike  are  counted  among  the  resident  employed  (II-A),  but  not  among  the  wage  and  salary  workers  (III-A.l). 
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table  10E.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  SYRACUSE  AREA 


Oc  .cion 

r 1960  : 

: i 

1965  : 

■ 

■ 

1970 

: 1975 

■ 

■ 

All  occ*  patron*: 

217 . 7 

a29.2 

261.4 

284.7 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
workers 

31.9 

36.4 

44.5 

51.2 

Engineers , technical 

4.5 

5.0 

6.3 

7.5 

Engineers,  aeronautical 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Engineers,  chemical 
Engineers,  civil 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

‘ 0.3 

0.6 

0.8 

1.0 

1.3 

Engineers,  electrical 

l.S 

2.0 

2.2 

2.5 

Engineers,  industrial  *n<i 
mechanical 

1.6 

1.7 

2.5 

3.0 

Engineers,  metallurgical 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Engineers,  mining 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  engineers,  technical 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Natural  scientists 

1.0 

1.1 

1.4 

1.7 

Chemis  ts 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Agricultural  scientists 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Biological  scientists 

0.1 

0.1 

‘ oa 

0.1 

Geologists  and  geophysicists 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mathematicians 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Physicists 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Other  natural  scientists*  n.e,c. 

- 

— 

— 

* 

Technical  workers  and  specialists 
(exc.  medical  and  dental) 

4.6 

5.3 

' 6.5 

7.5 

Draftsmen 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

Structural  design  technicians  and 
related  specialist?- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering 
technicians 

1.8 

2.0 

2.4 

2.8 

Mathematics  technicians 

- 

- 

- 

Physical  science  technicians  *- 

0.3 

C.3 

3.4 

0.5 

Industrial  engineering  te.hnicians 

0.3  , 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Civil  engineering  and  construction 
techni clans 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

Sales  and  service  technicians 

- 

- 

- 

Technical  writing  ami  illustration 
technicians 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Safety  and  sanitation  Inspectors 
and  related  specialists 

0.1 

0.1 

072 

0,2 

Product  testing  and  inspection 
specialists 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Continued 
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* 


: i960  : 1965  ; 1970  ; 1975 

* * * * 


Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
workers  (coat’d) 


Data  processing,  systems  analysis 
and  programming  specialists  * 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Airway  tower  specialists  and  flight 
dispatchers 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Broadcasting,  motion  picture  and 
recording  studio  specialists 

.0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Radio  operators 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Medical  and  other  health -workers 

5.9 

7.1 

8.6 

10.5 

Dentists 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Die  tit  ions  and  nutritionists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Nurses , professional  and  student 

2.8 

3.1 

3.8 

4.7 

Optometrists 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Osteopaths 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Pharmacists 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

1.1 

1,4 

1.6 

1.8 

Psychologists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 

0.8 

3.1 

1.5 

2.1 

Veterinarians 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Chiropractors  and  therapists 

0.2 

0.3 

0,3 

0.4 

Teachers 

7,4 

8.3 

9.8 

10.5 

Teachers , elementary 

3.5 

3.6 

3.9 

3.9 

Teachers , seconder ^ 

2.0 

2.3 

2.8 

3.0 

Teachers,  college 

1.3 

1.7 

2.2 

2.7 

Teachers , other 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

0.9 

Social  scientists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Economists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 

— * 

- 

- 

- 

Other  social  scientists 

'i 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Other  professional,  technical  and 
kindred  workers 

8.4 

9.5 

11.8 

13.4 

Accountants  and  auditors 

1.7 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4 

Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

Architects 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Artists,  musicians,  authors, 
athletes,  and  entertainers 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

Clergymen  t 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

Designers,  except  design  draftsmen 

0.1 

.0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Reporters  and  editors 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Lawyers  and  judges 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

Librarians 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Personnel  and  labor  relations  wkrs. 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

$S5 
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Occupation 
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; i960  ; 1965  ; 1970  ; 1975 


Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
workers  (cont'd) 


Photographers 

Social,  welfare  and  recreation  wkrs. 
Prof,  and  tech,  workers , n.e.c. 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

Conductors,  railroad 
Credit  men 
Ship  officers 

Postmasters  and  assistants 
Purchasing  agents 
Managers,  officials,  proprietors, 
n.e.c. 

Clerical  nd  kindred  workers 

S ten os,  typists  and  secretaries 

Office  machine  operators 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 
Accounting  clerks 
Bookkeepers,  hand 
Bank  tellers 
Cashiers 
Mail  carriers 
Postal  clerks 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

Telephone,  operators 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

' Sales  workers 

Insurance  agents  and  brokets 
Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 
Other  sales  workers,  n.e.c. 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

Construction  craftsmen 
Carpenters 

, Brickmasons,  stone  and  tile  setters 
Cement  and  concrete  finishers 
Electricians 

Excavating,  grading  machine  opr&. 
Painters  and  paperhangers 
Plasterers 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters  , 

Roofers  and  slaters 
Structural  metalworkers 


0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.7 

0.8 

1.1 

1.2 

2.0 

2.5 

3.6 

4.6 

17.7 

18.6 

20.6 

22.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0,1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.L 

0.1 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

16.9 

17.8 

19.8 

21.3 

40.3 

44.0 

52.5 

58.4 

10.7 

12.1 

14.5 

16.5 

1.3 

1.7 

2.4 

3.3 

28.3 

30.2 

35.6 

38.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

..3 

2.3 

2.6 

2.8 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

2.2 

2.6 

3,4 

3.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

2.1 

18.0 

19.4 

23.2 

24.8 

14.5 

15.1 

17.3 

18.7 

1.0 

1.1 

1.4 

1.7 

0.6 

0.8 

1.1 

1.2 

12.9 

13.2 

14.8 

15.8 

32.5 

34.6 

40.4 

43.6 

7.5 

8.2 

9.4 

9.6 

2.5 

2.6 

2.8 

2.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

— 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1,5 

0.6 

0.7 

1.0 

1,0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1,3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 
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Table  10E  (coat'd) 

Occupation 


Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(cont'd) 

Foremen*  n.e.c. 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

Skilled'  machining  workers  (in cl. 
machinists) 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  hammermen 
Boilermakers. 

Heat  treaters,  annealers,  tempers 
Millwrights 

Holders,  metal  (exc.  coremakers) 
Patternmakers*  metal  and  wood 
Rollers  and  roll  hands 
Sheet  metal  workers 
Toolmakers,  diemakers,  setters 
Electroplaters 

Assemblers,  metalwork.  Class  A 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 
Compositors  and  typesetters 
Electro typers  and  stereo typers 
Engravers,  except  photoengravers 
Photoengravers  and  lithographers 
Pressmen  and  plate  printers 

Transportation  and  public  itility 
craftsmen 

Linemen  and  service...^ 

Locomotive  engineers 
Locomotive  firemen 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen 
Motor  vehicle,  mechanics 
Office  machine  mechanics 
Radio  and  TV  mechanics 
Railroad  and  car  shop  mecl  tnics 
Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 
Bakers 

Cabinetmakers 

Cranemen,  derrickmen  and  hoistmen 
Glaziers 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 
Millers 

Opticians  and  lens  grinders 
Stationary  engineers 


; I960  ; 1965  i 1970  [ 1975 

* * * * 


4.3 

4.6 

P 

5.5 

6.2 

6.7 

. 6.5 

7.0 

7.1 

2.9 

2.7 

2.9 

3.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1  ’ 

0.1 

0.1  1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

7.7 

8.9 

11.3 

13.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.9 

3.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.6 

5.5 

7.3 

8.6 

4.1 

4.2 

+ 

5.0 

5.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 
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Occupation 
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« 

Occupation  * 

+ 

1960  l 

+ 

1965  | 

+ 

1970  | 

+ 

1975 

Craftsman,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(cont'd) 

Inspectors,  other  than  metalworking 

0*3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

Upholsterers 

0.1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

1.4 

1*5 

1.9 

2*1 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

37.9 

38.7 

42*2 

45.0 

Selected  transp*  and  utility  cprs. 

8*0 

8*7 

9*7 

10*6 

Drivers^  bus,  truck,  tractor 

5.7 

6*2 

7*0 

7.7 

Deliverymen,  rout erne n,  cab  drivers 

1*5 

1*7 

2*0 

2.2 

Brakemen  and  switchmen,  railroad 

0.7 

0*7 

0*6 

0.6 

Power  station  operators 

0*1 

0.1 

0.1 

0*1 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Asbestos  and  insulation  workers 

0*1 

0*1 

0*2 

0.2 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

7.2 

7*1 

7*5 

7*9 

Furnacemen,  smelters,  pourers, 
and  heaters 

0.2 

0*2 

0.3 

0*3 

Welders  and  flame  cutters 

1*2 

1*2 

1.5 

1.7 

Electroplater  helpers 

0.1 

0*1 

0.1 

0.1 

Mach*  tool  opr. , metalworking. 
Class  B 

1*2 

1.1 

1*1 

1.1 

Assemblers,  metalworking.  Class  B 

3.5 

3.5 

3*5 

3.6 

Inspectors,  metalworking.  Class  B 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles 
and  apparel 

0.3 

0.7 

0.5 

0.4 

Weavers  and  spinners,  textile 

0*1 

0*L 

- 

Sewers  end  stitchers,  manufacturing 

0*7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

21*8 

22*1 

24.3 

25.9 

Attendants,  auto  service  and  parking 

0*8 

1*0 

1.4 

1.6 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

1.3 

1*2 

1.2 

1*2 

Meat  cutters,  except  meat-packing 

0.3 

0*8 

0.9 

1*0 

Mine  operatives  and  laborers,  n*e.c* 

0.2 

0*2 

0*2 

0.2 

Other  operatives,  n.e.c. 

18*7 

13*9 

20.6 

21*9 

Service  workers 

23.9 

25*4 

29.1 

31.9 

Private  household  workers 

4.2 

4.1 

4.1 

Protective  service  workers 

2.4 

2*4 

2*7 

3*1 

Firemen,  fire  protection 

0*5 

0.5 

0*6 

0*7 

Guards  and  watchmen 

l.X 

1.1 

1*1 

1.2 

Policemen , marshalls,  sheriffs 

0*8  ' 

0*8 

1.0 

1*2 
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■i 

-f 


«■ 

Occupation  1 , * 

■ 

1960  ; 

■ 

1965  ; 

« 

1970 

; 1975 

4 

Service  workers  (coat'd) 

Waiters,  cooks  and  bartenders 

6.2 

6.3 

3.3 

3.9 

Bartenders 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Cooks,  except  private  household 

2.0 

2.2 

2.6 

■ 2.3 

Counter  and  fountain  workers 

0.7 

0.3 

1.2 

1.3 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

3.0 

3.3 

3.9 

4.2 

Other  service  workers 

10.3 

12.0 

14.0 

15.3 

Airline  stewards  and  stewardesses 

- 

b 1 

0.1 

Attendants,  hbspital  and  other  Inst* 

1.3 

1.6 

2.2 

3.3 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

Janitors  and  sextons 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

Nurses , practical 

0.6 

0.7 

1.0 

1.3 

Other  service  workers,  n.e^c. 

5.3 

6.3 

7.1 

7.3 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

9.9 

7.2 

5.5 

4.2 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

9.1 

9.2 

9.3 

9.4 

> 

•i 

■* 

y 

H 

1 


T* 

* 
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Table  10-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  SYRACUSE  AREA 

l,  ESTIMATED  i960 
(in  thousands) 


Occupat ion  : 

Alb 

industries 

Agri-  : 
culture: 
IO  : 

Con- 
strue- 
t Ion 

Manu" 

factur- 

ing(b) 

: Trans-: 
: Porta-: 
: tion(c) : 

Trade 

'Finance 
' id) 

■ 

■ 

Services: 

■ 

■ 

Public 
admin  i- 

K 

stratioti 

All  occupations 

217.7 

10.2 

13.0 

68.7 

14.1 

46.0 

9.5 

49.2 

7.0 

Professional,  technical,  and  kind rod  wkrs 

. 31.9 

0.2 

0.6 

8. 1 

0.7 

0.8 

0.2 

20.3 

1.0 

Engineers,  technical 

A.  5 

•V- 

0.2 

3.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1 

Natural  scientists 

1.0 

- 

- 

1.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Technician! > exc.  medical  and  dental 

4.6 

- 

0.2 

2.8 

0.4 

0.2 

- 

0.6 

0.2 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

3.9 

0.1 

- 

• 

- 

0.2 

- 

5.6 

- 

Te achers 

7.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

** 

- 

7.4 

- 

Social  scientists 

O.X 

- 

- 

o.i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  prof.,  tech.,  and  kindred  wkrs. 

8.4 

0.1 

0.2 

1.1 

0.  1 

0.2 

0.1 

5.9 

0.7 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

17.7 

- 

1.4 

3.3 

1.1 

7.6 

1.4 

2.0 

0.9 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

40.3 

- 

0.7 

10.6 

3.5 

10. 1 

5.2 

7.4 

2.8 

Stenos,  typists  and  secretaries 

10.7 

- 

0.1 

2.8 

0.4 

1.0 

1.7 

3.9 

0.8 

Office  machine  operators 

1.3 

- 

- 

0.4 

- 

0.4 

0.4 

0.  1 

- 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

28.3 

- 

0.6 

7.4 

3.1 

8.7 

3.1 

3.4 

2.0 

Sales  workers 

14.5 

- 

0.  1 

1.9 

0.1 

10.4 

1.7 

0.3 

- 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

32.5 

■a 

6.7 

14.3 

3.6 

3.9 

0.2 

3.3 

0.5 

Construction  craftsmen 

7.5 

- 

5.  I 

I.  L 

0.4 

0.4 

- 

0.5 

Foremen,  n.e.c. 

4.3 

- 

0.3 

2.6 

0.5 

o.s 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  cxc.  mechanics 

6.7 

- 

0.2 

6.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

0.8 

- 

- 

0.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Transp.  ar^  public  utility  craftsmen 

1.4 

- 

0.1 

0.  1 

1.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

7.  7 

- 

0.6 

1.5 

1.1 

2.2 

o.l 

1.9 

0.3 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  iJorkers 

4.  1 

- 

0.4 

1.7 

0.4 

0.  8 

- 

0.8 

- 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

37.9 

0.1 

1.2 

.23.8 

4.0 

4.5 

- 

2.  1 

0.2 

Selected  transp.  and  pub.  util,  opus. 

8.0 

o.l 

0.5 

1.8 

3.3 

1.6 

- 

0.4 

0.1 

Semiskilled  metal-working  occup. 

7.2 

- 

0.1 

7.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations  (e) 

0.  8 

- 

- 

0.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

21.9 

- 

0.6 

16.  1 

0.5 

2.9 

- 

1,7 

0. 1 

Service  workers 

23.9 

- 

- 

1.6 

0.2 

6.9 

0.6 

13.2, 

1.4 

Private  household  workers 

4.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.3 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

2.4 

- 

- 

0.4 

0.  1 

- 

0,2 

0,3 

1.4 

Valters,  cooks,  and'  bartenders 

6.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.5 

- 

1.7 

- 

Other  service  workers 

10.3 

- 

- 

i.2 

0.1 

2.4 

0.4 

6,7 

- 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

9.1 

- 

2.3 

3. 1 

0.9 

1.8 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

9.9 

9.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

For  footnote  see  page  18. 
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Table  LO-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  SYRACUSE  AREA 

2.  ESTIMATED  1965 
(in  thousands) 


Occupation 

: ah 

j industries 

: Agri-  : 
: culture: 
: (a)  i 

Con- 

strue-* 

tlon 

: Manu-  : Trans-  : 
:factur- :porta-  : 
ting  (b)ttion(c): 

Trade 

■ 

'Finance 

: «■> 

* 

■- 

Services : 

■ 

■ 

Public 

admini- 

stration 

All  occupations 

229.2 

7.6 

16.5 

66.2 

14.7  ‘ 

49,4 

10.7 

56.4 

7,7 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

36.4 

0.3 

0.8 

8,2 

0.8 

0,8 

0.2 

24.0 

1.3 

Engineers,  technical 

5.0 

- 

0.3 

3,1 

0.2 

0,2 

0.1 

1,0 

0,1 

Natural  scientists 

1.1 

0.1 

- 

1,0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Technicians,  exc,  medical  and  dental 

5.3 

- 

0.3 

3,2 

0,4 

0.2 

1.0 

0.2 

Medical  and  other  health  .workers 

7.1 

0.1 

- 

- 

* 0.2 

- 

6.8 

- 

Teachers 

8.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8.3 

- 

Social  scientists 

0.1 

I" 

- 

0,1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  prof , » tech*,  and  kindred  workers 

9.5 

0,1 

0,2 

0,8 

0,2 

0,2 

0.1 

6.9 

1,0 

Managers « officials,  and  proprietors 

18.6 

- 

1.9 

3*2 

1.2 

7,5 

1.6 

2,2 

1,0 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

44.0 

- 

1.1 

10,0 

3,4 

11,5 

5*8 

9,2 

3,0 

Stenos,  typists,  and  secretaries 

12.1 

- 

.0,1 

2*8 

0,4 

1.1 

1.9 

4.8 

1.0 

Office  machine  operators 

1.7 

- 

- 

0,5* 

d ^ 

0,5 

0*5 

0*2 

- 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

30.2 

- 

1.0 

6,7 

3*0 

9,9 

3*4 

4,2 

2,0 

Sales  workers 

15,1 

- 

0.1 

1.8 

0,1 

10.8 

2*0 

0*3 

- 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

34.6 

8.3 

13,9 

3,7 

4,3 

0,2 

3,7 

0.5 

Construction  craftsmen 

8*2 

- 

5.8 

1,1 

0.4 

0,4 

- 

0.5 

Foremen,  n*e*c. 

4.6 

m- 

0.4 

2,7 

0*5 

0,6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

- Metalworking* craftsman,  exc,  mechanics 

6.5 

0.3 

6,2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

0.8 

- 

- 

0.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Trans p,  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

1.4 

- 

0,2 

0*1 

1.1 

- 

- 

* ^ 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

8.9 

- 

1.0 

1.6 

1,3 

2,5 

0,1 

2,1 

0,3 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

4.2 

- 

0,6 

1*4 

0.4 

0.8 

- 

1.0 

- 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

38.7 

oa 

1.6 

25*3 

4.4 

5,0 

- 

2.1 

0.3 

Selected  transp.  and  pub.  util.  oprs. 

8.7 

0.1 

0,7 

1,8 

3,9 

1.7 

- 

0.4  * 

0,1 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

7.1 

-tfa- 

0,1 

7,0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

0.7 

0, 7 

- 

bm 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

22.2 

- 

0,8 

15.8 

0,5 

3.3 

1.7 

0,1 

Service  workers 

25.4 

- 

- 

1.4 

0.2 

7,6 

0.6 

14,1 

1.5 

Private  household  workers 

4.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.2 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

2.4 

- 

- 

0,3 

0,1 

- 

0.2 

0,4 

1,4 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

6.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5.0 

- 

1*8 

- 

Other  service  workers 

12.0 

- 

- 

1.1 

O.L 

2,6 

0,4 

7.7 

0,1 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

9.2 

- 

2.7 

2,4 

0.9 

1,9 

0.3 

0.8 

0,2 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

7.2 

7.2 

* 

* 

* 

“ 

* 

* 


For  footnote  see  page  18. 


Table  10- F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  SYRACUSE  AREA 

3.  PROJECTED  1975 
(in  thousands) 


Occupation 

j All 

] industries 

Agri- 

culture 

(a) 

: Con- 
:struc- 
: tion 

: Manu~ 

: f actur- 
: ing(b) 

: Trans*- : 
: porta- : 
;tion(c); 

Trade 

irinancc 
j Cd) 

Services 

: Public 
: admin i- 
: st ration 

All  occupations 

284.7 

4.6 

21.7 

76. & 

16.7 

60.8 

15.5 

78.0 

10.8 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

51.2 

0.3 

1.3 

11.0 

1.2 

L.4 

0.4 

33.6 

2.0 

Engineers,  technical 

7.5 

- 

0.4 

4.0 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

2.0 

* 0.2 

Natural  scientists 

1.7 

0.1 

- 

1.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Technicians,  exc.  medical  and  dental 

7.5 

- 

0.5 

3.8 

0.7 

0.3 

- 

1.8 

0.4 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

10.  5 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

0.3 

- 

10.  L 

- 

Teachers 

10.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10.5 

- 

Social  scientists 

0.1 

- 

- 

0.1; 

- 

- 

- 

X"i 

- 

Other  prof.,  tech.,  end  kindred  workers 

n.  4 

0. 1 

0.4 

1.5 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

9.2 

1.4 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

22.3 

- 

2.5 

3.7 

1.1 

8.4 

2.4 

2.8 

1.4 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

53.4 

- 

1.4 

11.7 

3.6 

14.8 

S.O 

14.9 

4.0 

Stenos,  typists, and  secretaries 

16.5 

- 

0.2 

3.4 

0.5 

1.2 

2.5 

7.4 

1.3 

Office  machine  operators 

3.3 

- 

1.0 

‘ - 

0.8 

1.2 

0.3 

- 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

38.6 

- 

1.2 

7.3 

3.1 

L2.8 

4.3 

*'  7.2 

2.7 

Sales  workers 

18.7 

- 

0.2 

1.9 

0.2 

12.9 

3.1 

0.4 

- 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

43.6 

- 

10.8 

16.2 

4.4 

5.9 

0.4 

5.0 

0.9 

Construction  craftsmen’ 

9.6 

- 

6.9 

l-l 

0.4 

0.5 

- 

0.7 

- 

Foremen,  n.e.c. 

6.2 

- 

0.7 

3.4 

0.5 

0.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  exc,  mechanics 

7.1 

- 

0.3 

6.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Printing  trades 'craftsmen 

0.8 

- 

- 

0.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Transp.  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

1.5 

- 

0.3 

0.1 

L.l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

13.0 

- 

1.6 

2.3 

1.8 

3.4 

0.2 

3.1 

0.6 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

5.4 

- 

1.0 

1.7 

0.6 

1.1 

Pm 

1.0 

- 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

45.0 

0.1 

2.6 

28.3 

5.1 

6.5 

- 

2.2 

0.2 

Selected  transp*  and  pub.  util,  opr 5. 

10.6 

0.1 

l.l 

2.2 

■ 4.5 

2.1 

- 

0.5 

0.1 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

7.9 

- 

0.2 

1.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

0.4 

- 

- 

0.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

26.1 

- 

1.3 

18.0 

0.6 

4.4 

- 

1.7- 

0.1 

Service  workers 

31.9 

- 

- 

1.4 

0.3 

8.9 

0.8 

18.4 

2.1 

Private  household  workers 

4.1 

V- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.1 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

3.1 

- 

- 

0.3 

0.1 

- 

0.2 

0.4 

2. 1 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

P 9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.0 

- 

2.9 

- 

Other  service  workers 

13.8 

- 

- 

1.1 

0.2 

2.9 

0.6 

11.0 

- 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

9.4 

- 

2.9 

2.4 

0.8 

2.0 

0.4 

0.7 

0.2 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

4.2 

4.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

ro 


For  footnote  see  page  13. 
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Table  10-G.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS  TO  BE  FILLED  IN  THE  SYRACUSE  AREA,  1965-1975 
- (in  thousands) 


Occupation 

1965 

Jobs 

Total 

"t^  be  filled  1965-1975 
: Jobs  resulting  from: 

: Industrial  : Deaths  and 

t change  : retirements 

« 

Number  \ 

Percent 
of  1965 

* » . _ 1 Percent 

> Humber  : of  1965 

Number 
* * 

■ « 

Percent 
of  1965 

All  occupations 

229.2 

120.1 

52 

55.5 

24 

64.6 

28 

Professional,  -technical,  and  kindred  workers 

36.4 

24.4 

,67 

14.8 

41 

9.6 

26 

Enginee  r a , techn ica 1 

5.0 

3.2 

64 

2.5 

50 

0.7 

14 

Engineers,  electrical 

2.0 

0.7 

35 

0.5 

25 

0.2 

10 

Engineers,  mechanical  and  industrial 

1.7 

1.6 

94 

1.3 

76 

0.3 

18 

Other  engineers,  technical 

1.3 

0.9 

69 

0.7 

54 

0.2 

15 

Natural  scientists 

1.1 

0.7 

64 

0.6 

55 

0.1 

9 

Technical  .workers  (exc.  medical  and  dental) 

5.3 

M 

53 

2.2 

42 

0.6 

11 

Draftsmen 

1.0 

0,5 

50 

0,4 

40 

0.1 

10 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering  techs. 

2.0 

0*9 

45 

0.8 

40 

0.1 

5 

Other  technical  workers * a+e.c* 

2.3 

1.4 

61 

1.0 

43 

0.4 

17 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

7.1 

6.1 

86 

3.4 

48 

2.7 

38 

Nurses, professional  and  student 

3.1 

3,0 

97 

1.6 

52 

1.4 

45 

Physicians  and4'  surgeons 

1.4 

0.9 

64 

0,^ 

29 

0.5 

36 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 

1.1 

1.4 

127 

1.0 

91 

0.4 

36 

Other  medical  workers,  n.e.c. 

1.5 

0.8 

53 

0.4 

27 

0.4 

27 

Teachers 

8.3 

5.0 

60 

2,2 

27 

2.8 

34 

Teachers , e lemen  tary 

3.6 

1.7 

47 

0,3 

8 

1.4 

39 

Teachers,  secondary 

2,3 

1,4 

61 

0.7 

30 

0.7 

30 

Teachers,  college 

1.7 

1.4 

82 

1.0 

59 

0.4 

24 

Teachers,  other 

0.7 

0.5 

71 

0.2 

29 

0.3 

43 

Social  scientists 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  prof.,  tech.,  and  kindred  workers 

9.5 

6.6 

69 

3,9 

41 

2.7 

28 

Accountants  and  auditors 

1.8 

1.1 

61 

0.6 

33 

0.5 

28 

Artists,  musicians,  authors,  athletes. 

and  entertainers 

1.4 

0.6 

43 

. 0.3 

21 

0.3 

21 

■ Professional  and  technical  workers,  n.e.c. 

6.3 

4,9 

■ 78 

3.0 

48 

1.9 

30 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

18.6 

9.2 

! 

i 

49 

* 

3.7. 

20 

5.5 

30 

Continued 
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Table  10-G,  (contfd) 


* 

Occupation 

1965 

Jobs 

To  tal 

j 

to  be  filled  1965-1975 

Jobs  resulting  from: 
Industrial  : Deaths  and 

change  : retirements 

Humber  * 

m- 

Percent 
of  1965 

Number 

: Percent 
: of  1965 

4 4 

Number 

Percent 
of  1965 

Clerical  end  kindred  workers 

44,0 

29,2 

66 

14*4 

33 

14,8 

34 

Stenos,  typists,  and  secretaries 

12*1 

8*7 

72 

4,4 

36 

4,3 

36 

Office  machine  operators 

1.7 

2,2 

129 

1,6 

94 

0,6 

35 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

30,2 

18*3 

61 

8,4 

28 

9,9 

33 

Accounting  clerks 

1,2 

0*7 

58 

0,3 

25 

0,4 

33 

Bookkeepers t hand 

2*3 

1*3 

57 

0,5 

22 

0,8 

35 

^ Cashiers 

2*6 

2.6 

77 

1,1 

42 

0.9 

35 

^ ' Shipping  and  receive  erks 

1*0 

0.1 

10 

- 

- 

0,1 

10 

Telephone  operators 

1*6 

1*1 

69 

0*5 

31 

0*6 

38 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers v n*e+c* 

21*5 

13*1 

61 

6,0 

28 

7*1 

33 

Sales'  workers 

15*1 

8*1 

54 

3,6 

24 

4*5 

30 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 

1*1 

0.9 

82 

0,6 

55 

0.3 

27 

Other  sales  workers*  n.e*c* 

14*0 

7.2 

51 

3,0 

21 

4,2 

30 

H- 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

34*6 

16.3 

49 

9,0 

26 

7*8 

23 

Construction  craftsmen 

8,2 

3,3 

40 

1,4 

17 

1*9 

23 

Carpenters 

2.6 

0.8 

31 

0,2 

8 

0,6 

23 

Electricians  ’ 

1,2 

0*6 

50 

0*3 

25 

0*3 

25 

Painters  and  paperhangers 

1.2 

0,5 

42 

0,1 

8 

0*4 

33 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

1.2 

0,4 

33 

0*1 

8 

0*3 

25 

Construction  craftsmen,  n.e.c. 

,2.0 

i,io 

50 

0,7 

35 

0.3 

15 

Foremen*  n*e*c* 

4*6 

2J7 

59 

1.6 

35 

1*1 

24 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

6*5 

■ 2,1 

32 

0*6 

9 

1.5 

23 

Skilled  machining  workers  (inc*  machinists) 

2*7 

0*9 

33 

0*3 

11 

0.6 

22 

Toolmakers  diemakers,  setters 

0.9 

0*2 

22 

1 ^ 

- 

0*2 

22 

Other  metalworking  craftsmen*  n*e*c« 

2*9 

1,0 

34 

0.3 

10 

0*7 

24 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

0*8 

0*1 

13 

- 

0*1 

13 

Transportation  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

1*4 

[0*3 

21 

0*1 

7 

0*2 

14 

Linemen  and  servicemen* 

1*1 

i0,4 

36 

0*3 

27 

0*1 

9 

Locomotive  engineers  and  firemen 

J 

0.3 

- 10,1 

i 

i 

- 33 

- 0,2 

- 67 

0.1 

33 
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Table  10-G.  (ccmt'd) 


Occupation 


Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers  (cont'd 
Mechanics  and  repairmen 
Motor  vehicle  mechanics 
Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 
Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 
Stationary  engineers 
Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers * n.e.c. 


Operatives  and  ‘kindred  workers 


vt 


Selected  trans.  and  utility  operators 
Drivers?  hue,  truck,  tractor 
Deliverymen,  routemeh,  cab  drivers 
Trans,  and  utility  operators,  n.e.c. 
Asbestos  and  insulation  workers 
Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 
Welders  and  flame  cutters 
Mach*  tool  opr.,  metalworking,  Class  5 
Assemblers,  metalworking,  Class  B 
Inspectors,  metalworking.  Class  B 
Semiskilled  metalworking  occupy.,  n.e.c. 
Semiskilled  occupations  in r textiles  and 
appare 1 J 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 
Attendants,  auto  service  and  parking 
Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 
Other  operatives,  n.e.c. 


Service  workers 


Private  household  workers 
Protective  service  workers 
Guards  and  watchmen 
Other  protective  service  workers 


1 

: Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 

1965  ; 

Total 

Jobs  resulting 

from: 

Industrial  : 

change  : 

Deaths'  and 
retirements 

a 

a 

■ 

■ 

Number  . 

Percent 
of  1965 

4 

Numbs  r . 
■ 

Percent  1 „ . 1 

of  1965  : »«ber  . 

Percent 
of  1965 

8.9 

6.1 

69 

4.1 

46 

2.0 

22 

2.5 

1.0 

40 

0.7 

28 

0.3 

12 

6.4 

5.1 

80 

3.4 

53 

1.7 

27 

4.2 

2.2 

52 

1.2 

29 

1.0 

24 

1.0 

0.3 

30 

0.1 

10 

0.2 

20 

3.2 

1.9 

59 

1.1 

34 

0.8 

25 

38,7 

14.1 

36 

6.3 

16 

7.8 

20 

8.7 

3.4 

39 

1.9 

22 

1.5 

17 

6.2 

2.5 

40 

1.5 

24 

1.0 

16 

1.7 

0.8 

47 

0.5 

29 

0.3 

18 

0.8 

0.1 

13 

- 0.1 

- 13 

0.2 

25 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

100 

- 

- 

7.1 

2.2 

31 

0.8 

11 

1.4 

20 

1.2 

0.7 

58 

0.5 

42 

0.2 

17 

1.1 

0.2 

18 

- 

- 

0.2 

18 

3.5 

0.8 

23 

0.1 

3 

0.7 

20 

1,0 

0.3 

30 

0.  1 

10 

0.2 

20 

0.3 

0.2 

„ 67 

0.1 

33 

0.1 

33 

0.7 

- 04 

- 14 

- 0.3 

- 43 

0.2 

29 

22.1 

8,  $ 

38 

3,8 

17 

4.7 

21 

1.0 

0.7 

70 

0.6 

60 

0,1 

10 

02 

0.4 

33 

- 

- 

0,4 

33 

19.9 

7.4 

37 

3,2 

16 

4.2 

21 

25.4 

17.2 

68 

6.5 

26 

10.7 

42 

4.2 

2.4 

57 

- 0.1 

- 2 

2.5 

60 

2.4 

1.5 

63 

0.7 

29 

0.8 

33 

1.1 

0.6 

55 

0,1 

9 

0.5 

45 

1,3 

0.9 

69 

0,6 

46 

0.3 

23 

to 
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Continued 


Table  10-G.  (cont’j) 


Jobs  to  be  fllle 

d 1965- 

1975 

Occupation 

1965 

Total 

Jobs  resulting  from: 
Industrial  : Deaths  and 

change  : retirements 

- 

Number 

: Percent 
: of  1965 

■ 

■ 

Number  . 

* 

Percent 
of  1935 

■ ■ 

■ ■ 

. Number  . 

■ ■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

Service  wox..ers  (cont'd) 

Writers;,  cooks  and  bartenders 

6.8 

4.  3 

63 

2.1 

31 

2.2 

22 

Cooks , except  private  household 

2.2 

1.4 

64 

0.6 

27 

0.8 

36 

Counter  and  fountain  wkrs . , and  bartenders 

1.3 

1.1 

85 

0.6 

46 

0.5 

38 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

3.3 

1.8 

55 

0,9 

27 

0.9 

27 

Other  service  workers 

12.0 

9.0 

75 

3.8 

32 

5.2 

43 

Attend *nts,  ’ ispital  and  other  ir  titutions 

1.6 

2.4 

150 

1.7 

106 

0.7 

44 

* Charwomen  a"-  ' cleaners 

1.2 

C.  9 

75 

0.3 

25 

0.6 

50 

Janitors  and  sextons 

2.2 

l.i 

50 

0.1 

5 

1.0 

45 

*'  Other  service  workers,  n.e*c. 

7.0 

4.6 

66 

1.7 

24 

2.9 

41 

Farmetp  and  rarm  laborers 

7.2 

- 1.1 

% 

- L5 

- 3.0 

- 42 

1.9 

26 

Labor  s,  except  farm  and  mine 

9.2 

2.2 

24 

0.2 

2 

:.o 
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Table  11-A.  CIVILIAN  NON INSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION  . 14  AND  OVER,  AND  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE, 
ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  UTICA- ROME  AREA 

(in  thousands) 


Age  and  stx 

* Civilian  nonins tit utiona I 

: population.  14  and  over 

Civilian  labor  force  ! 

participation  rates  (a)  : 

Civilian  labor  force 

; 1960  ; 1965  ; 1970  ; 1975 

1960  ; 1965  ; 1970  ] 1975  | 

* * * * 

1960  : 1965  : 1970  : 1975 

i m * 

mm* 

Dtal,  14  and  over 

124 

233 

251 

270 

58.0 

53.2 

52.6 

52.6 

130 

124 

132 

142 

Male,  total 

108 

114 

120 

129  ‘ 

79.6 

72.8 

72.5 

71.3 

86 

83 

87 

92 

14  - '9 

13 

18 

19 

22 

37.0 

31.8 

31.9 

31.9 

l 

5 

6 

6 

7 

20  - 24 

6 

10 

14 

15 

89.1 

82.1 

82.1 

82.9 

7 

8 

11 

■ 12 

25  - 34 

18 

16 

17 

23 

97.8 

96.8 

96.9 

96.9 

18 

15 

16 

22 

i.  35  - 44 
fj  45  - 54 

22 

21 

20 

17 

98.0 

97.0 

97.0 

97.0 

22 

?0 

19 

16 

18 

20 

21  . 

20 

96.3 

95.6 

95.8 

95.8 

17 

19 

20 

19 

O 55-64 

14  . 

14 

15 

17 

87.5 

80.6 

80.9 

79.4 

12 

11 

12 

13 

65  and  over 

15 

15 

14 

15 

32.7 

25.5 

24.0 

23.3 

5 

4 

3 

3 

i 

' Female,  total 

116 

119 

131 

14i 

37.9 

34.5 

34.4 

35.5 

44' 

41 

45 

50 

14  - 19 

13 

17 

19 

22 

27.0 

23.3 

23.6 

23.8 

4 

4 

4 

5 

20  - 24 

9 

10 

14 

15 

49,9 

44.9 

45.1 

45.7 

4 

4 

6 

7 

25  - 34 

19 

18 

19 

24 

35.2 

32.1 

32.2 

32.5 

7 

6 

6 

8 

35  - 44 

24 

23 

21 

19 

47.7 

44.2 

45.0 

45.8 

11 

10 

9 

9 

45  - 54 

19 

21 

22 

22 

54.4 

52.9 

55.7 

56.8 

10 

11 

12 

12 

55  - 64 

15 

15 

17 

19 

41.4 

36.0 

37.5 

38.4 

6 

5 

6 

7 

65  and  over 

17 

] 5 

19 

20 

12.1 

9.2 

9.3 

9.3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

a.  Civilian  labor  force  as  percent  of  civilian  nonins ti national  population. 
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Table  1 l-B.  NONAGRI CULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  INDUSTRY,  ACTUAL  I960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975  , UTICA  - ROfcE  AREA 

(la  thousands) 


Industry 


Total  n onagri cultural  employment 

Manufacturing 

Durable  goods 

Lumber  and  wood  products 
Furniture  and  fixtures 
Stone,  clay  anc  glass  products 
Primary  metal  industries 
Fabricated  metal  products  (b) 
Machinery,  except  electrical 

and  transpor tation  equipment 
Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 
Instruments  and  related  products  (c) 

Nondurab le ' goods 

Food  and  kindred  products 
Tobacco  manufactures 
Textile  mill  produc%ss 
Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 
Paper  and  allied  products 
Printing  and  publishing 
Chemicals  and  allied  products 
Petroleum  and  coal  products 
Rubber  and  plastics  products,  n,e. c. 
Leather  and  leather  products 
Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

Agriculture  (d),  forestry  and  fisheries 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 
utilities 

Railroads 

Air  transportation 

Local  and  interurban  passenger 
transportation 

Local  and  suburban  transit  „ 
Taxicabs 

Trucking  and  warehousing 
Trucking 
Warehousing 


i960  1 

■ 
M 

1965(a)  : 

1970  ; 

1975 

103  .0 

103.8 

112,7 

124.2 

39,2 

38.3 

38.9 

40.1 

27,0 

25,9 

26.6 

27.5 

0,6 

0.6 

0,6 

0.6 

1.0 

1,0 

1.0 

0.9 

0*4 

0.4 

0,4 

0.5 

4.8 

4,6 

4.4 

4.1 

4,1 

3,7 

3,7 

3.6 

10.2 

8,7 

8.3 

7.8 

5.7 

6,6 

7.7 

9.3 

0,2 

0,3 

0,5 

0.7 

12,2 

12,4 

12.3 

12.6 

6 2.3 

2.2 

2,2 

2.1 

1,3 

1.2 

1,2 

1.0 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.3 

1,1 

1,2 

1,2 

1;4 

0,9 

1.0 

1.0 

1,3 

0.7 

0.8 

0,8 

-m- 

1,0 

2.1 

2.1 

2.0 

*• 

2.1 

2.2 

2,4 

2,4 

2,4 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

0.2 

0,2 

0.3 

0.3 

3,2 

2.9 

2.7 

2.5 

5.6 

5.4 

5.6 

5.8 

1.0 

0.7 

0.6 

0,5 

0.5  ‘ 

0.8 

1.0 

1.1 

0.5 

0.4 

'i.  4 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0,3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.1 

1.5 

1.6 

2.1 

1.0 

1.4 

1,7 

2.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0. 1 

0.1 

Csn  tinued 
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Table  11~B  continued 


Industry  ' * 

4 

1960 

* 1965(a)  i 

4 * 

4 

1970  : 

s + 

1975 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 

utilities  (cont'd) 
Water  transportation 

- 

■»> 

Pipelines 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Transportation  services 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Communication 

' 1.8 

1.4 

1.2 

1.1 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

■ 1.6 

1.2 

1.0 

0.9 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting 

0.2 

0-2 

0.2. 

0.2 

Electric,  gas  and  sanitary  services 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

16.4 

17.0 

17.9 

20.4 

Wholesale  trade 

3.5 

^ 3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

Motor  vehicles  and  allied  products 

0.2 

0.2 

<0.2 

0.2 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products 

0.1 

Ofl 

0.1 

0. 1 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1  ■ 

o.r 

Groceries  and  related  products 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

Electrical  goods',  hardware,  pluro^'ng 

and  heating 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

Other  wholesale 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Retail  trade 

12.9 

13.6 

14.5 

17.0 

Building  materials,  farm  equipment 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

Retail  general  merchandise 

2.2 

2.3  ■ 

2.4 

2.6 

Variety  stores 

0.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

1.5 

1.8 

1.9 

2.3 

Food  stores 

2.2 

2.5 

2.7 

3.6 

Automotive  dealers  and  Service  stations 

1.9 

2.0 

2.2 

2.4 

Gasoline  service  stations 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 

dealers 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

Apparel  and  accessories 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.4 

Furniture,  home furnishings 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

2.5 

2.8 

3.0 

■ 3.8 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

2.1 

Drug  and  proprietary  stores 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

. 8 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

*1.3 

* 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

3.9 

4.0 

4.4 

4.4 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

1.3 

1.4 

1.8 

1.8 

Brokers  and  Investment,  companies 

0.1 

o.i 

0. 1 

0.1 

Insurance 

2.0 

, 2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Real  estate 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Services 

9.8 

11.7 

14.2 

17.0 

Hotels  aud  lodging  places 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1,1 

Personal  services 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5. 

1.6 

Laundries 

0.6 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

Other  personal  services 
. » 

0.7 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

470 
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Table  11-B  continued 


f 

Industry  | 

- « 

1960 

: 1965(a)  ! 

a ' ■ 

* ■ 

1970  ! 

-* 
-* 

1975 

Services  (cont’d) 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

0.5 

0.8 

1.2 

1.5 

Advertising 

0.1 

- 

- 

0.1 

Other  business  services 

0.4 

0.8 

1.2 

1.4 

Automobile  repair  services  and  garages 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Motion  pictures  and  other  amusement  and 
tecreation  services 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Other  enter tainmeut  and  recreation 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

2.7 

3.3 

4.1 

4.8 

Hospitals 

1.5 

\ 

2.1 

i 

2.7 

3.3 

Other  medical  and  health  services 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

Legal  services 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

Educational  services  and  museums 

1.1 

1.4 

1.7 

2.0 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

1.4 

1.7 

2.1 

2.6 

Welfare  and  religious  groups 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

Other  nonprofit  membership  organizations 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

1.2 

Miscellaneous  services 

0.2 

0.5 

0.8 

1.1 

Engineering  and  architectural  services 

0.1 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

Accounting,  auditing  and  bookkeeping 

0.1 

0,1 

0.2 

0.2 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

Nonclassifiable 

- 

- 

- 

Government 

24.6 

24.3 

28.6 

33.7 

Federal 

8.9 

7.2 

6.7 

6.0 

Postal  service 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

Other  federal 

8.0 

6.3 

5.7 

4.8 

State  and  local  * 

15.7- 

17.1 

21.9 

27.7 

State 

4.9 

5.4 

6.8 

8.5 

Local  ' 

10.8 

11.7 

15.1 

19.2  ■ 

a. '  Data  on  1965  Benchmark. 

b.  includes  ordnance  and  accessories,  except  fire  control  equipment. 

c.  Includes  fire  control  equipment. 

d.  Agricultural  services  only,  excludes  farming. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  ll"C, 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  JOBS  (a),  BY  INDUSTRY,  ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  UTICA- ROME  AREA 

(in  thousands) 


* 

Industry  ) 

i 

1960  ; 

* 

1965  : 

* 
* 

1970 

; 1975 

m 

* 

1 

Total  employment 

125.9 

122.7 

131.0 

141.2 

Manufacturing' 

39.7 

38,4 

39.0 

* 40.2 

‘Durable  goods 

27.1 

25,9 

26.6 

27.5 

Lumber  and  wood  products  ^ 

0.7 

0.6 

0,6 

■ 0.6 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

1,0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

Primary  metal  industries 

4,8 

4,6 

4.4 

4,1 

Fabricated  metal  products  (b) 

4,1 

3,7 

3, 7 

3.6 

Machinery,  except  electrical  and 

transportation  equipment 

10.2 

8,7 

8,3 

7.8 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

5,7 

6, 6 

7.7 

j- 

9.3 

Instruments  and  related  products  (c) 

0,2 

0,5 

0.7 

Nondurable  goods 

12,6 

12,5 

12,4 

12,7 

Food  and  kindred  products 

2,4 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

Tobacco  manufactures 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Textile  mill  products 

1.3 

1.2 

1*2 

1.0 

Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 

1.6 

1,5 

1,5 

1.3 

Paper  and  allied  products 

1.1 

1.2 

,1.2 

1.4 

Printing  and  publishing 

1,0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.4 

Chemicals  end  allied  products 

0,7 

0.8 

0,8 

1,0 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

- 

- 

Rubber  and  plastics  products,  n.e.c. 

- 

- 

Leather  and  leather  products 

2,1 

2.1 

2.0 

2.1 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

2,4 

2,4 

2,4 

2,4 

Nonmanuf ac turing 

86.2 

84.3 

92.0 

101.0 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries 

8.7 

6,4 

4,2 

3,0 

■ Mining 

0,4 

0,2 

0.3 

0,3 

Contract  construction 

6.8 

6, 6 

6.6 

6.2 

r b. 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 

uti lities 

6,5 

6.3 

6.9 

7,3 

Railroads 

1.0 

0,7 

0,6 

0,5 

Air  transportation 

0,5 

0.8 

1.1 

1,2 

Local  and  suburban  transit 

0,4 

0,4 

C,4 

0,7 

Taxicabs 

0,2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Trucking 

1.2 

1,7 

2.1 

2. 

Warehousing 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

0,= 

Water  transportation 

0,1 

Pi" 

- 

Pipelines 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Table  11-C  (cont'd) 


Indus  try 

; i960  ; 

■ 

1965  : 

1970  : 

1975 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 
utilities  (cont'd) 

Transportation  services 

+■ 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

1.6 

1.2 

1.0 

0.9 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Electric,  gas  and  sanitary  services 

1.2 

l.l 

1.3 

1.1 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

21.5 

21.0 

21.6 

23.8 

Wholesale  trade 

4.2 

3.9 

3.9 

4.0 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Groceries  and  related  products 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Electrical  goods,  hardware,  plumbing 
and  heating 

0.6 

0.5 

a-  5 

0.4 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

Other  itfiolesale 

1*6 

1.4 

1+4 

1.3 

Retail  trade 

17*3 

17.1 

17.7 

19.8 

Building  materials , farm  equipment 

1 + 1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Variety  stores 

0,8 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

1+9 

2.0 

2.1 

2.4 

Food  stores 

3+0 

3.2 

3.1 

3.9 

Gasoline  service  stations 

1+0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 
dealers 

1.6. 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

Apparel  and  accessories 

1.3 

' 1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

Furniture,  home furnishings 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

3.6 

3.8 

4.0 

4.7 

Drug  and  proprietary  stores 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

4.3 

4.5 

5.2 

5.5 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

1.3 

1.4 

1.8  . 

1.8 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

0.1 

J o.i 

0.1 

0.1 

Insurance 

2.1 

2.1 

2r.  1 

2.1 

Real  estate 

0+8 

0.9 

1.2 

1.5 

Services 

25.5 

29.5 

36.9 

43-.  5 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 

1.2 

1.2 

1.5 

1.6 

Laundries 

0.7 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

Other  personal  services 

1 + 6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

Advertising 

0.1 

- 

0.1 

Other  business  services 

0+5 

1.1 

1+8 

2.0 

Automobile  repair  services  and 
garages 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 
Theaters  and  mQjion  pictures 

0+5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

0+1 

0.1 

0.1 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

0.6 

0.8 

G.9 

1.0 

Continued 


Table  11-C  (coat'd) 


Industry 

: 1960  : 

* * 

l*  0 

1965  ; 

1970  : 

* 
« 

1975 

Services  (cont'd) 
Hospitals 

5.6' 

6.6 

8.8 

10.9 

Other  medical  and  health  services 

1.9 

2.4 

3.1 

3.3 

Legal  services 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

Educational  services  ar*d  museums 

6.4 

8.2 

10.2 

12.5 

Nonprofit  membership  organisations 
(incl.  welfare  and  religious  groups) 

1.6 

T 

1.9 

2.3 

2.8 

Engineering  and  architectural  services 

0.2 

0.6 

1.0 

1.4 

Accounting*  auditing  and  bookkeeping 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

0.1 

0,1 

0.1 

0.2 

Private  household  workers 

2,7 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

Public  administration 

12.5 

9,8 

10.3 

11,4 

= Postal  service 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.2 

Other  federal 

7.8 

6.2 

5.6 

4.7 

State 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

Local  * 

3.4 

2.3 

3.1 

4.9 

For  footnote  see  page  10. 
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Table  11-D.  RECONCILIATION  OF  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  AND  NUMBER  OF  JOBS, 
ESTIMATED  I960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  UTICA-RQME  AREA 

7 in  thousands) 


_ 

* 1960  : 

* * 

v * 

1965  ; 

to 

1970 

1 

: 1975 

m 

I. 

Noninstitutional  civilian  population,  14  and  over  (table  11- A) 

224 

233 

251 

270 

II. 

civilian  labor  force,  14  and  over  (table  11-A) 

/ 

130 

124 

132 

142 

A.  Resident  employed 

121 

117 

125 

135 

B . Unemp loyed 

9 

7 

7 

7 

1.  Rate  of  unemployment  (percent) 

6.7 

5,4 

5.0 

5,0 

III. 

Tol.i1  nuptbei.  of  jobs  (table  11-C) 

126 

123 

131 

141 

^ Aw 

J ^ 

wonagriculturaL  jobs 

117 

117- 

127 

138 

1*  Wage  and  salary  workers  (tablo  11-B)^^^^^ 

103 

104 

113 

124 

2,  Self  employed  and  unpaid  family  workers,  and  domestics 

14 

13 

14 

14 

B. 

Agricultural  jobs 

9 

'6 

4 

3 

IV. 

Difference  between  II-A  and  III 

5 

6 

6 

6 

A. 

Net  number  of  commuters  into  area 

+ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

B. 

— a-: — 

Multiple  jobholders,  minus  persons  with  a job  but  not  being 
paid  (a) 

Pj rirtnC  t f- ti  ^ l rth  kn  h hha  navlTrtl  1 Hnrlllff  flin  mAaI1  riAAaiien 

3 

t-TiflV  upt*ja  o-f  rlf 

4 

rtti  trd  r fl  rtn 

4 

i rtt* 

4 

are  counted  among  the  resident  employed  (II- A)  but  not  among  the  wage  and -salary  workers  (III-A.l). 
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Table  IB.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS , ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965 

AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  UTICA -ROME  AREA 
(In  thousands) 


i 

Occupation  * 

* 

1960 

: 1965  ; 

« *- 

1970  ; 

i 

1975 

Al 1 occupations 

125.9 

122.7 

131.0 

141.2 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
workers 

16.7 

18.1 

21.3 

24.4 

Engineers,  technical 

1.7 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4 

Engineers,  aeronautical 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Engineers,  chemical 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Engineers,  civil 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Engineers,  electrical 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

1.2 

Engineers,  industrial 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Engineers , mechanical 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

Engineers,  metallurgical 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  engineers,  technical 

- 

— 

— 

- 

Natural  scientists 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Chemists  * 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Agricultural  scientists 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Biological  scientists 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Geologists  and  geophysicists 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Mathematicians 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Physicists 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0,2 

Other  natural  scientists,  n.e.c. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Technical  workers  and  specialists 
(exc.  medical  and  dental) 

2.8 

3.1 

3.8 

4.5 

Draftsmen 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Structural  design  technicians  and 
related  specialists 

t _ 

— 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering 
technicians 

1.1 

1.4 

1.7 

2.2 

Mathematics  technicians 

- 

- 

4* 

Physical  science  technicians 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Industrial  engineering  technicians 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Civil  engineering  and  construction 
technicians  ' 

0,3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

Sales  and  service  technicians 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Technical  writing  and  illustration 
technicians 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Safety  and  sanitation  inspectors  and 
related  specialists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1 

Product  testing  and  inspection 
specialists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Continued 
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table  IK  (cont'd) 


■ 

Occupation  ‘ 

■ 

1960  ; 

1965  : 

■ 

1970  ; 

■ 

1975 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
workers  (coat'd) 

Data  processing,  systems  analysis 

and  programming  specialists 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

Airway  tower  specialists  and  flight 
disnatchers 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Broadcasting,  motion  picture  and 
recording  studio  specialists 



_ 

_ 

Radio  operators 

0.1 

C 1 

0.1 

0.1 

I'fedical  and  other  health  workers 

3.6 

4.1 

4.9 

5.7 

Dent  is  ts 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Dietitians  and  nutritionists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Nurses,  professional  and  student 

2.1 

2.4 

2.9 

3.4 

Optometrists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Osteopaths 

- 

- 

- 

Pharmacists 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Psychologists 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

Veterinarians 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Chiropractors  and  therapists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Teachers 

4.1 

4.5 

5.3 

6.2 

Teachers,  elementary 

2.2 

2.3 

2.6 

2.9 

Teachers , secondary 

1.1 

1.2 

1.5 

1.8 

Teachers,  college 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Teachers,  other 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

Social  scientists 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Eeonomis ts 

- 

- 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Other  social  scientists 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Other  professional,  technical  and 

kindred  workers 

4.2 

4.3 

4.9 

5.3 

Accountants  and  auditors 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Architects 

0 .1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

Artists,  musicians,  authors, 
athletes,  and  entertainers 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

Clergymen 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Designers,  except  design  draftsmen 

o.i 

o.i 

0.1 

o.i 

Reporters  and  editors 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Lawyers  and  judges 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Librarians 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

t Personnel  and  labor  relations. wkrs . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

f). 2 

i 
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’ □blci  Ilk  (cont*  .) 

Occupation 


Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
workers  icont'd) 

Photograplie  rs 

Social,  welfare  and  recreation  wkrs. 
Prof,  and  tech,  workers,  n.e.c. 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

Conductors,  railroad 
Credit  men 
Ship  officers 
Postmasters  and  assistants 
Purchasing  agents 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors,  n.e.c. 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

Stenos,  typists  and  sec re caries 

Office  machine  operators 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 
Accounting  clerks 
Bookkeepers,  hand 
Bank  tellers 
Cashiers 
Mail  carriers 
Postal  clerks 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

Telephone  operators 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  n*e.c. 

Sales  workers 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 
Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 
Other  sales  workers,  n.e.c. 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

Construction  craftsmen 

Carpenters  ( 

Brick masons,  stone  and  tile  setters 
Cement  and  concrete  finishers 
Electricians 

Excavating,  grading  machine  oprs. 
Painters  and  paper hangers 
Plasterers 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 
Roofers  and  slaters 
Structural  metalworkers 


1960  ; 

■ 

1965  ; 

■ 

19,0  ; 

■ 

1975 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1 4 

1.5 

9.3 

9.4 

9.7 

10.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

D Q 
i*r  . O 

8.9 

9.2 

9.9 

20.7 

20.4 

22.4 

23.9 

5.0 

5.0 

5.9 

6 .6 

0.9 

0.9 

1.2 

1.4 

14*8 

14.5 

15.3 

15.9 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1*3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0,3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0*5 

0*5 

0*5 

0.9  ’ 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

9.5 

9.5 

9.6 

9.7 

a. 7 

8.2 

8.4 

9.1 

0.6 

0*6 

0.'  , 

0*6 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

7.9 

7*4 

7.5 

8.1 

17.9 

17.2 

,19.1 

19.6 

3.7 

3.5 

3.4 

3.2 

1*4 

1.2 

1*1 

1.1 

0*3 

0.3 

0*3 

0.2 

0*5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0*3 

0*3 

0*5 

0.5 

0*5 

0.4 

0*5 

0*5 

0*5 

0.5 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0.1 

0*1 

*78  . 
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Table  ItE  jcont'd) 


im  

Occupation 

; i960  - ; 

* * 

1965 

■ 

! 1970 

4 

! 1975 

*- 

Craftsmen)  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(coat'd) 

Foremen,  n.e.c. 

2,8 

2.8 

3.0 

3.5 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

3,8 

3.5 

3,4 

3.5 

^Skilled  machining  workers  (incl. 
machinists) 

7,0 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

Blacksmiths,  forge  men,  hammermen 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

Boilermakers 

- 

- 

- 

Heat  treaters,  annealers,  tenders 

0,1 

0.1 

0,1 

0.1 

Millwrights 

0,1 

0*1 

0,1 

.0,1 

Holders,  metal  (exc.  coremakers) 

0,2 

0,2 

0,2 

0.2 

Patternmakers*metal  and  wood 

0,1 

0,1 

0.1 

0,1 

Rollers  and  roll  hands 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

0.1 

Sheet  metal  workers 

0,2 

0.2 

0,2 

0.2 

Toolmakers,  diemakers,  setters 

0,6 

0.5 

0,5 

0.5 

Elec  t ropla ters 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Assemblers,  metalwork,  Class  A 

0*3 

0,3 

0,3 

0,4 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

0,5 

0*4 

0.4 

0.4 

Compositors  and  typesetters 

0.4 

0.3 

0,3 

0,3 

Electrotypers  and  stereo typers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Engravers,  except  photoengravers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Photoengravers  and  lithographers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers 

0,1 

0,1 

0.1 

0,1 

Transportation  and  public  utility 
craftsmen  | 

0,6 

0*5 

0,5 

0,5 

Linemen  and  servicemen 

0,5 

0,4 

0,4 

3.4 

Locomotive  engineers 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

Locomotive  ^remen 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

4,8 

4*8 

> 

5,7 

6,7 

Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0,4 

iotor  vehicle  mechanics 

1.2 

*1,2 

1,3 

1.5 

Office  machine  mechanics 

oa 

*0.1 

o.i 

0,2 

Radio  and  TV  mechanics 

0.3 

0,3 

0*3 

0,3 

Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics 

f ™ 

- 

- 

- 

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

2.8 

,2,8 

3.6 

4.3 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

1,7 

1.7 

1./ 

^8 

Bakers 

oa 

0*2 

0,2 

0.2 

Cabinetmakers 

oa 

0,1 

C.l 

0.1 

Cranemen,  derrickmen  and  hoistmen 

0.2 

0.2 

0,2 

0.2 

Glaziers 

- 

’ - 

- 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 

oa 

0*1 

0.1 

0.1 

Millers 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Opticians  and  lens  grinders 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Stationary  engineers 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0,4 
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Tabic*  111"  (contfd) 


ftl 

Occupation 

9 

1960  1 

9 

9 

1965 

! 1970  ; 

* * 

1975 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(contfd) 

«■ 

■f 

Inspectors,  other  than  metalworking 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

0.1 

Upholsterers 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

0.1 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers  * 

24,6 

24.3- 

25.3 

26,8 

Selected  transp,  and  utility oprs. 

4,4 

4,5 

4.9 

5,7 

Drivers  . bus,  truck,  tractor 

3,2 

3,3 

3,7 

4.3 

Deliverymen,  routemen,  cab  drivers 

JpO 

1,0 

1,0 

1.2 

Brakemen  and  switchmen, railroad 

0,1 

0.1 

0,1 

0.1 

Power  station  operators 

C.l 

0,1 

0,1 

0.1 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 

- 

— 

— 

1 

Asbestos  and  insulation  workers 

- 

- 

- 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 
Furnacemen,  smelters,  pourers,  ,.v 

3,1 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

and  heaters 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1 

0.1 

Welders  and  flame  cutters 

0.4 

0,4 

0.4 

0.5 

■Elec  trap  la  ter  helpers 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1 

Mach,  tool  opr.,  metalworking, 

H-  Class  Bi 

0.7 

0,6 

0.5 

0.4 

Assembler metalworking.  Class  B 

' 1.3 

1.2 

1,2 

1.2 

Inspectors,  metalworking.  Class  B 

0,5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles 

and  apparel 

1,7 

1,5 

1,5 

1,3 

Knitters*  loopers  and  toppers 

0,1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Weavers  and  spinners,  textiles 

0,2 

0.2 

0.2 

0,1 

Sewers  and  stitchers,  manufacturing 

1,4 

1.2 

r 1,2 

1,1 

Oth < r operatives  and  kindred  workers 

15,4 

15.4 

16,1 

17.0 

Attendants,  auto  service  and  parking 

0,5 

0.5 

0.7 

0,7 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

0,7 

0.8 

1.1 

1,3 

Meat  cutters,  except  meat-packing 

0,4 

0.4 

0.4 

0,5 

Mine  operatives  and  labbrers,  n.e.c. 

0,3 

0.2 

0.2 

0,2 

Other  operatives*  n.e.c. 

13,5 

13,5 

13.7 

14,3 

Service  workers 

14  4 

14.8 

17,7 

20.3 

Private  household  workers 

2,2 

1 

1.8 

1.8 

1,9 

Protective  service  workers 

1,5 

1.4 

1.6 

1,7 

Firemen*  fire  protection 

0,5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

Guards  and  watchmen 

0,6 

0,5 

0.5 

0.4 

Policemen,  marshalls,  sheriffs 

0,4 

0.4 

0.6 

0,7 
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Table  IK  (cont'd) 
# 


■* 

Occupation'  * 

-* 

1960  ; 
« 

1965  ; 

« 

1970 

« 

1975 

^Service  workers.  (cont'd) 

h 

* 

¥ 

k 

Waiters,  cooks  and  bartenders 

3,3 

3,5 

4*3 

5.0 

Bartenders 

0*5 

0.5 

0*6 

0*7 

Cooks,  except  private  household 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

1.5 

Counter  and  fountain  workers 

0,4 

0*4 

0*6 

0*8 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

1.4 

1*5 

1*8 

2.0 

i 

Other  service  workers 

7.4 

6.1 

10.0 

11*-/ 

Attendants,  hospital  and  other  inst* 

2*7 

3.2 

4. 6 ‘ 

6.0 

Charwomen  andL  cleanets 

0.3 

0.4 

0*5 

0.5 

Janitors  and  sextons 

1*3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

Uurses,  practical 

0.5 

0.6 

0*8 

1.0 

Other  service  workers,  n.e.c. 
(including  airline  stewardesses) 

2.6 

2*8 

3*0 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

6.6 

4.1 

2*9 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

5.0 

4.1 

4*0 

3.7 

4 

f 
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Table  11 -F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  lOBS * BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  UTICA-ROME  AREA 

1.  ESTIMATED  1960 
(in  thousands) 


Occupation  : 

All 

industries 

: Agri-  : 

: culture : 
i (a)  : 

Con- 

struc- 

tion 

Manu- 
fac tur- 
ing(b) 

; Trans-  : 
: porta-: 
: t ion(c) : 

Trade 

‘ Finance 
1 <d) 

■ 

Services: 

■ 

Public 

admini- 

stration 

All  occupations  . 

125.9 

8.7 

6.8 

40.1 

6.5 

21.5 

4.3 

25.5 

l12. 5 

Professional,  technical*  and  kindred  wkrs 

. 16.7 

0.1 

0,4 

4.0 

0.4 

0,4 

0.1 

9.4 

1.9 

Engineers*  technical 

1.7 

0.1 

0.9 

0.1 

- 

- 

0.1 

0.5 

Natural  scientists 

0.2 

- 

.■  ■■ 

- 

W* 

W- 

- 

0.2 

Technicians*  exc.  medical  and  dental 

2.8  . 

0.1 

1*7 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

Medical  and  other  health  workers. 

3.6  ' 

- 

- 

- 

0,1 

- 

3,5 

- 

Teachers 

4.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4.0 

0. 1 

Social  scientists 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

Other  prof.*  tech'.*  and  kindred  wkrs. 

4.2 

0.1 

0.2 

1.4 

0,2 

0.1 

0.1 

1,6 

0.5 

Managers*  officials  and  proprietors 

9.3 

- 

0.6 

1.5- 

0.3 

4,0 

o.t 

1*4 

0.9 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

20.7 

- 

0.4 

4,6 

2.0 

3.2 

2.4 

2,9 

5.0 

Stenos*  typists  and  secretaries 

5.0 

- 

0. 1 

0.6 

0.1 

0,9 

0^ 

1.6 

1,0 

Office  machine  operators 

0.9 

- 

- 

0.3 

- 

0.1 

0*2 

0.1 

0,2 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

14.8 

0,3 

3.9 

1,9 

2.2 

1*5 

1.2 

3.8 

Sales  workers 

8.7 

- 

- 

1.2 

0,1 

6.5 

0,8 

0.1 

- 

Craftsmen*  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

17.9 

- 

3.0 

8.1 

■1.5 

r 1.7 

Oel 

’ 1.9 

1.6 

Construction  draftsmen 

3.7 

- 

2,2  - 

0,7 

0,1  * 

- 

- 

0.2 

0.5 

Forsaken*  q.o.c. 

2.8 

- 

0.1 

1,5 

0*3 

0.3 

- 

0,3 

0.3 

Metalworking  craftsmen*  exc.  mechanics 

3.8 

- 

0.1 

3.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

0.5 

- 

- 

0.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Transp.  And  public  utility  craftsmen 

0.6 

0.1 

- 

0.5 

- 

- 

H ' 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen, 

4.8 

- 

0.4 

1,1 

0,4 

0,9 

- 

1.3 

0.7 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

1.7 

0.1 

0.6 

. 0,2 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Operatives  and  kindred  Workers 

24.6 

- 

0.6 

18.4 

1,7 

2.3 

- 

0,9 

0,7 

Selected  transp.  and  pub*  util*  oprs* 

4.4 

- 

0.4 

1.1 

i;7 

0.8 

- 

o.i 

0.3 

Semiskilled  metal-working  Occup, 

3*1 

- 

- 

3.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations  (e) 

1.7 

- 

- 

1,7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

15.4 

- 

0.2 

12.  5 

- 

1.5 

- 

0.8 

0.4 

Service  vorkerh 

14.4 

- 

- 

0.8  . 

0. 1 

3.0 

0*2 

8.4 

1.9 

Private  household  workers 

2.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■*. 

- 

2.2 

Protective  service  workers 

1*5 

- 

0.4 

- 

* « 

- 

- 

1,1 

Waiters,  cooks*  and  bartenders 

3.3 

- 

• 

- 

- 

2.4 

- 

0,9 

-* 

Other  service  workers 

7.4 

- 

- 

0.4 

0.1 

0.6 

0.2 

5.3 

0. 6 

Laborers*  except  farm  and  mine 

5.0 

- 

1.8 

1.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0*1 

0.5 

0,5 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

8.6 

a. 6 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

For  footnote  see  page  IS. 
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Table  11-F.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  UTICA- ROME  AREA 

2.  ESTIMATED  1965 
(in  thousands) 


Occupation 

All 

industries 

: Agri- 
culture 
: (a) 

: Coit- 
: struc- 
: tlon 

: Manu- 
factur- 
ing (b) 

: Trans-  : 
:porta-  : 
: tion  (c) : 

Trade 

.Finance 
j <d) 

Services 

: Public 
: admini- 
stration 

All  occupations 

122.7 

6.4 

6.6 

38.6 

6.3 

21.0 

4.5 

29.5 

9.8 

Professional,  technical. , and  kindred  workers 

18.1 

0.1 

0.5 

4. 1 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

10.6 

1.9 

Engineers , technical 

1.8 

- 

0.1 

0.9 

0.1 

- 

0.2 

0.5 

Natural  scientists 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

„ - 

0.2 

Technicians,  exc.  medical  and  dental 

3. 1 

- 

0.2 

1.7 

0.1 

0.2 

- 

0.4 

0.5 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

4.  1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

o.i 

4.0 

- 

Teachers 

4.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

u 

4.4 

0.1 

Social  scienclsts 

0.L 

- 

- 

- 

ririi 

- 

0.1 

Other  prof*,  tech*,  and  kindred  workers 

A. 3 

0.1 

0.2 

1.5 

0.2 

0. 1 

0.1 

1.6 

0.5 

Managers,  officials*  and  proprietors 

9.4 

- 

0.6 

1.3 

0.3 

4.0 

0.7 

1.8 

0.7 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

20.4 

- 

0.4 

4.8 

1.6 

3.4 

2.5 

4 . 1' 

3.6 

Scenes,  typists,  and'  secretaries 

5.0 

- 

0.  1 

0.6 

0*1 

0.8 

0.7 

1.9 

0.8 

Office  machine  operators 

0.9 

- 

- 

0.3 

- 

0.1 

0.3 

- 

0.2 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

14.5 

- 

0.3 

3.9 

1.5 

2.5 

1.5 

2.2 

2.6 

Sales  workers 

8.2 

- 

- 

1.3 

- 0.1 

5.9 

O.S 

0.1 

- 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred" workers 

17.2 

- 

3.0 

7.6 

1*4 

1.7 

0.1 

2.1 

1.3 

Construction  craftsmen 

3.5 

- 

2.1 

0.7 

0.1 

- 

- 

0.2 

0*4 

Potemen*  n.e.d. 

2.8 

- 

0. 1 

1.5 

0.2 

0.3 

- 

0*5 

0.2 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  exc.  mechanics 

3.5 

- 

0. 1 

3.4 

’*  Mi 

- 

- 

d* 

- 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

0.4 

- 

- 

0.4 

- 

- 

- 

d* 

Hi 

- 

Trans p.  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

0.5 

* 

0.1 

- 

0.4 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

4.8 

- 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

0.9 

- 

1.3 

0.6 

Other  craitamen  and  kindred  workers 

1*7 

- 

0.1 

0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

24.3 

- 

0.6 

17.8 

1.9 

2.2 

- 

1.4 

0.4 

Selected  traxtsp.  and  pub*  util*  oprs. 

4.5 

A* 

0.4 

1.1 

1.9 

0.8 

- 

0.1 

0.2 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

2.9 

A* 

- 

2.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations 

1*5 

■ 

- 

1.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

15.4 

- 

0.2 

12.3 

- 

1.4 

- 

1.3. 

0.2 

Service  workers 

14.8 

- 

- 

0.7 

0.2 

3.1 

0.2 

9.0 

1.6 

Private  household  workers 

1.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.8 

- 

Procectlve  service  workers 

1.4 

- 

- 

0.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.0 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

3.5 

A* 

** 

- 

- 

2.5 

- 

x.o 

- ' 

Other  service  workers 

8.1 

- 

- 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

0.2 

6.2 

0.6 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

4.1 

0.1 

1.5 

1.0 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

6.2 

6.2 

**  tt 

- 

- 

i _ 

- 

Lh 

Lh> 


For  footnote  see  page  13. 
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Table  11-F,  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS*  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION*  UTICA- ROME  AREA 


3.  PROJECTED  1975 
(in  thousands) 


h 

Occupation 

i All  ; 

| Industries j 

Agrl-  f 
culture: 
(a)  : 

Con* 
st  ruc- 
tion 

: Menu-  : 
ifactur- : 
i log(b)  : 

Trans- : 
porta- : 
tion(c): 

Trade 

'Finance 

; (J) 

■ 

■ 

: Services 

■ 

■ J 

: Public 
: admini- 
stration 

All  occupations 

141^2 

3,0 

6.2 

40.5 

7,3 

23,8 

5.5 

43.5 

11.4 

Professional*  technical*'  and  kindred  workers 

24,4 

0,1 

0.5 

5,5 

0,6 

0.5 

0.1 

15.2 

1.9 

Engineers , technical 

* 2,4 

- 

0,1 

1,2 

0.1 

- 

- 

0,5 

0.5 

Natural  scientists 

0,2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0,2 

Technicians,  exc,  medical  and  dental 

4:5 

- 

0,2 

2,4 

0,2 

0,3 

- 

0.8 

0. 6 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

5.7 

- 

- 

- . 

- 

0. 1 

-P¥- 

5,6 

- 

Teachers 

6,2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,1 

0.1 

Soci al^sclen ti s ts 

0,1 

- 

- 

0.1 

■W- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  prof . , tech  * * and  kindred  workers 

5,3 

0.1 

0,2 

1,8 

0.3 

0.1 

o+r 

2,2 

0.5 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

10,5 

- 

0.6 

1,3 

0,3 

3.8 

0*9 

2.7 

0,9 

Cleriril  and  kindred  workers 

23,9 

- 

0.4 

4,5 

1.6 

3,8 

3.0 

6.4 

4,2 

Stonos,  typists,  and  secretaries 

6,6 

- 

0.1 

0,6 

0.1 

0.8 

o.s 

3.4 

0,8 

Office  machine  operators 

1*4 

- 

- 

, 0,6 

- 

0.2 

0.4 

- 

0.2 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

15,9 

- 

0,3 

3,3 

1.5 

2,8 

1+8 

3,0 

3,2 

Sales  workers 

9,1 

- 

- 

1,1 

0,1 

6.7 

1-0 

0,2 

-' 

Craftsmen * foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

19,6 

- 

2,8 

8,4 

L»5 

2.2 

0*1 

3,1 

1.5 

Construction  craftsmen 

3,2 

- 

1,7 

O',  7 

0,1 

- 

- 

0*3 

0,4 

Foremen,  n,e,c. 

3,5 

- 

0,1 

1,8 

0.3 

0.4 

- 

0,6 

0,3 

Metalworking  craftsmen*  exc.  mechanics 

3.5 

- 

0,1 

3,4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

0,4 

- 

- 

0,4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Transp,  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

0,5 

- 

0,2 

- 

0,3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

6.7 

- 

0,6 

1,5 

0,6 

1.2 

- 

2,1 

0,7 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

1,8 

- 

0,1 

0,6 

0,2 

0,6 

0. 1 

0,1 

0.1 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

26,8 

- 

0,8 

18,4 

2,6 

2,7 

- 

1.8 

0,5 

Selected  transp,  and  pub,  util,  oprs. 

5.7 

- 

0.5 

1,3 

2,6 

0.8 

- 

0.2 

0,3 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

2,8  ' 

- 

- 

2,8 

a 

- 

- 

- 

^ _ 

Semiskilled  textll  s occupations 

1,3 

- 

- 

1,3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

17,0 

- 

0,3 

13,0 

1,9 

- 

1,6 

0,2 

Service  workers 

20,3 

- 

- 

0.5 

0*3  , 

3,7 

0.2 

13.5 

2.1 

Private  household  workers 

1,9 

- 

- 

* 

i J _ 

- 

- 

1*9 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

1,7 

- 

- 

0,3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,4 

Halters,  cooks,  end  bartenders  ^ 

5.0 

- 

- 

- 

- \ 

3.2 

- 

1,8 

- 

Other  service  workers 

11.7 

- 

0,2 

. 0-3 

0.5 

0.2 

9,8 

0.7 

Laborers*  except  farm  and  mine 

3,7 

- 

hi 

0,8 

0.3  - 

0.4 

0+2 

0,6 

0,3 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

J 4. 

2,9 

2*9 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

For  footnote  See  page  18. 
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Table  11 -G,  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

JOBS  TO  BE  FILLED 
(in  thousands!) 

IN  THE  UTICA-RCME  AREA,  1965 

>-1975 

V 

Occupation 

s 

t 

t 

; 1965 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Jobs  to  be  filled  1965^1975 

: Jobs  resulting  from! 

Total  i Industrial  : Deaths  and 

' : change  : retirements  * 

■ 

Number 

■ 

■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

■ 

Number 

■ 

■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

h ■ 
Number  | 

4 

Percent 
Of  1965 

All  occupations 

122.7 

52.4 

43 

18.5 

15 

33.9 

28 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

18.1 

11.2 

62 

6,3 

35 

4.9 

27 

Enginee rs , techni cal 

1.8 

0.9 

50 

0,6 

33 

0.3 

17 

Natural  scientists 

0.2 

- 

■ - 

- 

■ - 

* 

- 

Technical  workers  (exc.  medical  and  dental) 

3.  1 

1.7 

55 

J.4 

45 

0.3 

10 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering  techs. 

1.4 

0.9 

64 

0.8 

57 

0.1 

7 

^ Other  technical  workers,  n.e.c. 

1.7 

0.8 

47 

0.6 

35 

0.2 

12 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

4. 1 

3.0 

73 

1,6 

39 

1.4 

34 

Nurses  , professional  and  student 

2.4 

1.8 

75 

1,0 

42 

0.8 

33 

Other  medical  workers,  n.e+c 

1.7 

1.2 

71 

0,6 

35 

0.6 

35 

Teachers 

4.5 

3.3 

73 

1.7 

38 

1.6 

36 

Teachers,  elementary 

2.3 

1.6 

70 

0,6 

26 

1.0 

43 

Teachers , secondary 

1.2 

0,9 

75 

0.6 

50 

0.3 

25 

Teachers,  college 

0.3 

0,3 

100 

0,2 

67 

0.1 

33 

Teachers,  other 

0.7 

0.5 

71 

0,3 

43 

0.2 

29 

Social  scientists 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

■P 

- 

* 

Other'  prof.,  tech.,  and  kindred  workers 

4.3 

2.3 

53 

1.0  . 

23 

1,3 

30 

1 Accountants  and  auditors 

0.8 

0.2 

25 

- 

- 

0,2 

25 

Professional  and  technical  workers,  n. e.c. 

3.5 

2.1 

60 

1,0 

29 

1.1 

31 

■ 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

i f 

9.4 

4,1 

44 

1,1 

12 

3.0 

32 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

20.4 

9.4 

46 

3,5 

17 

5.9 

■ 29 

Stenos,  typists,  and  secretaries 

5.0 

3.3 

66 

1.6 

■32 

1.7 

34 

Office  machine  opera tor & 

0.9 

0.7 

78 

0.5 

56 

0.2 

22 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

14.5 

5.4 

37 

1,4 

10 

4,0 

28 

Bookkeepers,  hand 

*1.2 

0 *5 

42 

0.1 

8 - 

C.4 

33 

Cashiers 

1.0 

0.9 

90 

0.6 

60 

0.3* 

30 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

12.3 

,4.0 

33 

0.7 

6 

3.3 

27 

Continued 
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Table  II-G.  (cont'dj 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 


Jobs  resulting  from; 


Occupation 

1965  i 

Total 

Industrial 

change 

Deaths  'and 
retirements 

■ 

Number  j 
■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

u 

u 

m 

u 

■ 

Number  " 
■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

■ 

Number  . 

■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

Sales  workers 

8.2 

3.3 

40 

0.9 

11 

■ 

2.4 

29 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  4nd  kindred  workers 

i. 

17.2 

6.0 

35 

2.4 

14 

3.6 

21 

Construction  craftsmen 

3.5 

0.5 

14 

— 

0.3 

• 

9 

0.8 

23 

Carpenters 

1.2 

0.2 

17 

- 

0.1 

- 

8 

0,3 

25 

Construction  craftsmen,  n.e.c. 

2,3 

0.3 

13 

- 

0,‘2 

- 

9 

0.5 

22 

Foremen,  n.e.c. 

2,8 

1.4 

50 

0.7 

25 

0.7 

25 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

3.5 

0.7 

20 

- 

- 

0.7 

20 

Skilled  machining  workers  (inc.  machinists) 

. 1.8 

0.2 

11 

- 

0.1 

- 

6 

0.3 

17 

Other  metalworking  craftsmen,  n.e.c. 

1,7  « 

0.5 

29 

0.1 

6 

0.4 

■ 24 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 

0.4 

0.1 

25 

- 

- 

0.1 

25 

Transportation  and  public  utility  craftsman 

0.5 

0.1 

20 

- 

- 

0.1. 

20 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

4.8 

2.9 

60 

L,9 

40 

1.0 

21 

( Motor  vehicle,  mechanics  - 

1.2 

0.5 

42 

0.3 

25 

0.2 

17 

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

3,6 

2.4 

67 

1.6 

44 

0.8 

22 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

1,7 

0,3 

18 

0.1 

6 

0,2 

1 

12  , 

h 

Operatives  and  kinged  workers 

24.3 

8.0 

33 

2.5 

10 

5.5 

• 

23 

* 

Selected  ,trans.  and  utility  operators 

4.5 

2.0 

44 

1.2 

27 

0,8 

18 

Drivers s,  bus,  truck,  tractor 

3,3 

1,6 

48 

1.0 

30 

0,6 

18 

Deliverymen,  routemen,  cab  drivers 

1.0 

0,4 

40 

0,2 

20 

0.2 

20 

Trane,  and  utility  operators,  n.e.c. 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

2.9 

0.5 

17 

* 

- 

0.1 

- 

3 

0.6 

21 

r Assemblers, "metalworking,  class  B 

1,2 

0,3 

25 

- 

- 

0,3 

25 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occups.,  n.e.c. 

1.7 

0.2 

12 

- 

0,1 

- 

6 

0-3 

18 

Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles  and 

Y 

appare 1 

1.5 

0.3 

20 

- 

0.2 

13 

0.5 

33 

Sewers^and  stitchers,  tnfg. 

1.2 

0,3 

25 

- 

0,1 

- 

8 

0.4 

33 

Semiskilled  occups.  ‘in  textiles  and 

apparel,  n.e.c. 

0,3 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

33 

.0.1 

33 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

15.4 

5.2 

34 

1.6 

10 

3,6 

23 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

0.8 

1.0 

125 

0.5 

63 

0.5 

63 

Other  operatives,  n.e.c. 

14.6 

4,2 

29 

1.1 

8 

3.1. 

21 
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Table  11-d.  (cord'd) 


Occupation 


L965 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 


Jobs,  resulting  from* 


Total 


Industrial 


Deaths  tmri 
retirements 


* 

Number 

* 

Perce nr 
of  1965 

Number  * 
* 

Percent 
of  1965 

Number 

: Percent 
t of  1965 

Service  workers 

14.8 

12.1 

82 

5.5 

37 

6.6 

45 

Private  household  workers 

1.8 

1.2 

67 

0.1 

6 

l.l 

61 

Protective  service  workers  ■ 

1.4 

0.7 

50 

0.3 

21 

0.4 

29 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartei 

lders 

3.5 

2.6 

74 

1.5 

43 

1.1 

31 

Cooks,  except  private  h 

nuseho  Id 

1.1 

0.8 

73 

0.4 

36 

0.4 

36 

Counter  and  fountain  wk 

ra; , and  bartenders 

0.9 

0.9 

100 

0.6 

67 

0.3 

33 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

1.5 

0.9 

60 

0.5 

33 

0.4 

27 

Other  service  workers 

8.1 

7.6 

94 

3.6 

44 

4.0 

, 49 

Attendants,  hospital  and  other  institutions 

3.2 

4.1 

128 

2.8 

88 

1.3 

' 41 

Janitors  and  sextons 

.. 

1.3 

0.6 

46 

- 0.1 

- 8 

0.7 

54 

Other  service  workers,  n.e.c. 

3.6 

2,9 

81 

0.9 

25 

2.0 

56 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

6.2 

- 2.2 

- 35 

- 1.3 

- 53 

L.l 

18 

Laborers*  except  farm  and  mine 

4.1 

0.5 

12 

- 0.4 

- 10 

0.9 

22 
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Table  L2-A*  CIVILIAN  NON INSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION,  14  AND  OVER,  AND  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE, 
ESTIMATED  I960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  REMAINDER  OF  STATE 

(in  thousands) 


Age  and  sex 

t Civilian  non institutional 
t population,  14  and  over 

4 

4 

Civilian  labor  force 
participation  rates 

4 

(a)  i 

Civilian  labor 

force 

; I960 

4 

; 1965 

; 1970 
« 

1 1975 i 1 

4 * 

¥ ¥ 

I960 

; i96S  ; 

1970  ; 
« 

1975  ; 

p 

1960 

( 1965  ; 

1970  : 

* 

1975 

cal,'  14  and  over 

1,599 

1,701 

1,810 

1,958 

1 

55,9 

53*3 

52*7 

52.8 

894 

' 906 

953  1 

L,  033.0 

Hale,  total 

772 

816 

871 

943 

78,5 

73*2 

72*0 

72.2 

606 

597 

627 

680*5 

14  - 19 

103 

138 

152 

170 

38*8 

35*5 

34*9 

35*5 

40 

49 

53 

60*0 

20  - 24 

58 

72 

104 

117 

81*0 

79*2 

78*8 

79.1 

47 

57 

82 

92.5 

a 25  - 34 

127 

114 

121 

166 

98*1 

97*1 

97*1  ■ 

97*1 

125 

111 

117 

161.0 

5 35  * 44 

138 

142 

136 

121 

98.6 

97*2 

97*4 

97.4 

136 

138 

132 

118*0 

3 45  - 54 

132 

131 

1-7 

141 

97*7 

96*8 

96*4 

96*6 

129 

127 

132 

136*0 

5$:J-  64 

T 103 

105 

109 

112 

88.3 

82*6 

82*6 

83*2 

91 

87 

90 

93*0 

6$and  over 

111 

114  „ 

112 

11C 

34.2 

24.9 

10.8 

17.6 

38 

28 

21 

20.0 

Female*.  total 

827 

885 

939 

1,01* 

34*8 

34*9 

34*7 

34.7 

288 

309 

326 

352*5 

14  - 19 

102 

136 

148 

167 

21.8 

21.3 

21*5 

21*9 

22 

29 

32 

36.5 

20  * 24 

66 

77 

106 

113 

43*9 

46.8 

46*6 

46.4 

29 

36 

49 

52*0 

25  - ^ 

136 

123 

130 

169 

33.1 

33.9 

34.0 

34,2 

45 

42 

44 

58*0 

35-44 

144 

149 

143 

130 

45*8 

47.0 

47*2 

47.6 

66 

70 

67 

62.0 

45  - 54 

133 

140 

145 

151 

50.4 

50.0 

49.7 

49.9 

67 

70 

72 

75*0 

55-64 

109 

112 

120 

130 

38.5 

41*1 

39*2 

40.3 

42 

46 

47 

52*0 

65  and  over 

137 

148 

147 

155 

12*4 

10*8 

10.5 

10*8 

17 

16 

15 

17*0 

a.  Civilian  labor  force  as  percent  of  civilian  nonius  titutional  population. 
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Table  12-B.  NQNAG1I CULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT,  BY  INDUSTRY,  ACTUAL  i960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  REMAINDER  OP  STATE 

(in  thousands) * 


* 

Industry  ’ 

*■ 

1960 

: 1965(a)  ; 
* * 

1970 

1 1975 

* 

Total  nonagricultural  emp loyment 

638.2 

671.9 

745,5 

833.2 

Manufacturing  f 

222.4 

239.0 

248.3 

260.0 

Durable  goods 

122.2 

140.9 

152.1 

163.8 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

5.9 

6.1 

6.1 

6.2 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

9,2 

8.2 

7.3 

6.4 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

15,1 

15.9 

16.9 

18.1 

Primary  metal  industries 

9,9 

10.7 

10.7 

10.6 

Fabricated  metal  products  (b) 

12.3 

12.6 

12.9 

13,3 

Machinery  except  electrical 

40.2 

48.0 

53.  5 

« 5 9,1 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

17.4 

32.7 

37,9 

43,1 

Transportation  equipment 

7.0 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

Instruments  and  related  products  (c) 

5.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.5 

Nondurable  goods 

100.2 

98.1 

96,2 

96.2 

Food  and  kindred  products 

21,5 

21.5 

21,5 

21.3 

Tobacco  manufactures 

0.. 

- 

- 

- 

Textile  mill  products 

15.2 

12,3 

10.1 

9.0 

Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 

17.7 

14.4 

13,0 

12.2 

Paper  and  allied  products 

13,1 

14,1 

13,9 

14,5 

Printing  and  publishing 

9,1 

10.0 

10,7 

10.9 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

5.8 

7.4 

9,1 

9.9 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

1.3 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

Rubber  and  plastics  products,  n.e.  c. 

2.3 

2.6 

2.'8  ’ 

2.9 

Leather  and  leather  products 

12.0 

11.2 

9,9 

9.8 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

2.1 

3.0 

3.7 

4.1 

Agriculture  (d),  forestry  and  fisheries 

1.5 

1.6 

2,3 

2.9 

Mining 

5.0 

4.6 

4.6 

4.5 

Contract  construction 

* 

25.4 

29.1 

35.2 

43.6 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 

utilities 

"41.9 

34.2 

33.0 

32,5 

Rai lroads 

13.0 

5.7 

4.5 

' 4.0 

Air  transportation 

- 

0.2 

0.5 

0.6 

Local  and  interurban  passenger 

transportation 

2.0 

2.2 

2.6 

2.7 

Local  and  suburban  transit 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

Taxicabs 

0.7 

0.9 

1.2 

1.3 

Trucking  and  warehousing 

10.0 

10.6 

11.2 

11.5 

Trucking 

9.1 

9.6 

10.1 

10.3 

Warehousing 

0.9 

1.0 

1*1 

1.2 

490 
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Table  12-B  continued 


Industry  | i960  ! 1965(a)  ' j970  , : 1975 

: 1 ♦ £ 

> 

Transportation,  coranunlcatlon  and  public 
utilities  (coat'd) 


Water  transportation 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

Pipelines 

0,1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Transportation  services 

0.* 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Communication 

* 

9*3 

8.4 

7.4 

, 7.0 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

8.8 

7.3 

6.0  - - 

J 5.5 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting 

0.5 

ia 

1.4 

1.5 

Electric,  gas  and  sanitary  services 

6.8 

6.8 

6,5 

i 

6.4 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

111.3 

117.1 

131.1 

143.8 

Wholesale  trade 

- 

19.6 

19.1 

20.0 

21.1 

■L 

Motor  vehicles  aud  equipment 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1^7 

Drugs , chemicals  and  allied  products 

2.2 

- 2.6 

3.0 

3.4 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

1.1 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

Groceries  and  related  products 

4.1 

3,3 

3,2 

3.0 

Electrical  goods > hardware,  plumbing 

and  heating 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

1.1 

1.7 

2,2 

2.8  ' 

Other  wholesale 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

8,0 

Retail  trade 

91.7 

98.0 

111.1 

122.7 

Building  materials,  farm  equipment 

8.0 

7.6 

8,0 

8,5 

Retail  general  merchandise  stores 

13.2 

15,8 

18,3 

20.7 

Variety  stores 

3.9 

3.9 

4;  3 

4.5 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

9.3 

11.9 

14.0 

16.2 

Food  stores 

17.3 

17.2 

18.3 

19.4 

Automotive  dealers  and  service  stations 

15.4 

16.9 

20.8 

24.7 

Gasoline  service  stations 

4.5 

1.8 

2.7 

3.6 

Other  motor  v&lcle  and  accessory 

dealers 

10.9 

15.1 

18.1 

21.1 

Apparel  and  accessories 

5.0 

5.0 

3.6 

5,7 

5.5 

Furniture*  homefurnishlngs 

31.7 

3i8 

4:0 

Eating,  and  drinking  places 

17.3 

19.6 

22.5 

24.7  ' 

Miscellaneous  retail  stores 

11.8 

12.3 

13.7 

3l7 

15.2 

Drug  and  proprietary  stores 

2.3 

3.0 

4.4  ■ 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

4 

9.5 

9.3 

10.0 

10.8 

Finance,  Insurance  and  real  estate 

19.4 

19.9 

22.4 

24.7 

Banking  and  credit  agencies 

8.1 

9.0 

11.0 

12.8 

Brokers  and  Investment  companies 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

Insurance 

8.4 

6.9 

5,9 

5.0 

Real  estate 

2.3 

ri 

3,3 

4*6 

5.9 

Services 

i- 

88.5 

98.6 

124.0 

157,0 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 

13.3 

18.0 

21.7 

271. 2 

Personal  services 

5.6 

6.5 

8,2 

9,3 

Laundries 

4.8 

4.2 

4,2 

4.2, 

Other  personal  services 

0.7 

■ V 

2.3 

4.0 

5.1 

% 
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Table  12-B  continued 


Industry  ’ 

■* 

1960 

: 1965(a)  \ 
i * 

1970  : 

■¥ 

3 

1975 

Services  (coat'd) 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

3,5 

4.0 

6,5 

8,2 

Advertising 

0.4 

0.2 

0,2 

0,2 

Other  business  services 

3,1 

3,8 

6,3 

8,0 

Automobile  repair  services  and  garages 

2.5 

2.4 

2,9 

3:5 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

0,9 

0,8 

1.1 

1,4 

Motion  pictures  and  other  amusement  and 
recreation  services 

* 6,3 

5,7 

6,2 

6,4 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

1,7 

- 1,7 

1,9 

2,3 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

4,6 

4,0 

4,3 

4,1 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

21,5 

28,2 

38.8 

52.2 

Hospitals 

15,5 

23,2 

33,5 

4,6 

Other  medical  and  health  services  ■ 

5,8 

5,0 

5,3 

5.6 

Legal  services 

1.9 

2,3 

3.2 

4,5 

Educational  services  and  museums 

13.8 

15,3 

18,8 

23,8 

Monprofit  membership  organizations 

7,0 

7,5 

8,7 

10,3 

Welfare  and  religious  groups 

3,9 

3.9 

4,5 

5,5 

Other  nonprofit  membership  organizations 

3,5 

3,6 

4.2 

4,8 

Miscellaneous 

3,7 

4,4 

7,9 

10,2 

Engineering  and  architectural  services 

1,2 

1.9 

2,9 

4,2 

Accounting,  auditing  and  bookkeeping 

0,3 

0,7 

1,0 

1,5 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

2,2 

1.8 

4,0 

4.5 

None lassl flab le 

8,7 

3.5 

* 

Government 

122,9 

127,8 

144.6 

164,2 

Federal 

18.8 

17,8 

IS, 2 

18,7 

Postal  service 

a,  0 

8.4 

9,1 

10,1 

Other  federal* 

10,8 

‘ 9,4 

9,1 

8,6 

State  and  local 

104,1 

110,0 

126,4 

145,5 

State  , 

28,7 

37.9 

50,8 

65,3 

loc#1  ■■ 

75,4 

72,1  - 

75,6 

80,2 

a,  Data  on  1965  Benchmark* 

b,  Includes  ordnance  and  accessories,  except  fire  control  equipment* 

c,  Includes  lire  control  equipment, 

d,  Agricultural  services  only,  excludes  farming, 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding 
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Table  12-C,  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  JC  (a),  BY  INDUSTRY t ESTIMATED  i960  AND  1965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  REMAINDER  OF  STATE 

(in  thousands) 


Industry 

: 1960 

M 

* 

: 1965  : 

m m 

m m 

1970  : 

*- 

1975 

Total  employment 

656.4 

650*1 

901.2 

971.7 

Manufacturing  r 

227.3 

245.3 

254.6 

266.8 

Durable  goocis 

125.7 

145.2 

156.6 

166,6 

Lumber  and  wood,  products 

6.9 

7,2 

7.2 

7.3 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

9.3 

6.2 

7.3 

6.4 

Stone , clay  and  glass  products 

15.6 

16.- 

17.2 

16,3 

Primary  metal  industries 

10.1 

10*9 

10.9 

10.6 

Fabricated  metal  products  (b) 

12.5 

13.6 

14.1 

14.6 

Machinery,  except  electrical 

40.7 

46.1 

53.6 

59.2 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

17.6 

32.9 

36.1 

43.-2 

Transportation  equipment 

7*2 

4*5 

4.5 

4.5  ■ 

Instruments  and  related  products  (c) 

5*6 

3*6 

3*9 

4.3 

Nondurable  goods 

101.6 

100.1 

96.0 

96.2 

Food  and  kindred  products 

22.1 

22.5 

22.2 

22*0 

Tobacco  manufactures 

0*1 

- 

Textile  mill  products 

15.4 

12*5 

10*4 

9.3 

Apparel  and  other  fabric  products 

17.6 

14.5 

13.1 

12.5 

Paper  and  allied  products 

13.1 

14.2 

14.0 

14.6 

Printing  and  publishing 

9.1 

10.3 

11. 0 

11.3 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

5.9 

7.5 

9*2 

10.0 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

1.3 

1.6 

1*5 

1.5 

Rubber  and  plastics  products,  n.e.c* 

2*3 

2.7 

2.9 

3*0 

Leather  and  leather  products 

12.2 

11.3 

10.0 

9.9 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

2.3 

3.0 

3.7 

4*1 

Notunanuf  actur  ing 

h 

629*1 

604*6 

646.4 

704*9 

Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries 

113.2 

62.9 

63.2 

59.2 

Mining 

5.1 

4.9  , 

4.9 

4.6 

Contract  construction 

51.6 

^ 56*9 

63.1 

69*7 

Transportation,  communication  and  public 
utilities 

49.6 

41.6 

40.4 

► i 

40.9 

Railroads 

13*0 

5.7 

4.5 

4*0 

Air  transportation 

0*1 

0.3 

0.6 

1,1 

Local  and  suburban  transit 

, 2*2 

2.5 

2*6 

■ 2,9 

Taxicabs 

0.6 

1.4 

2.0 

2.2 

Trucking 

u.o 

10*9 

10*6 

10,6 

Warehousing 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

Water  transportation 

0.2 

- 

- 

- 

Pipelines 

oa 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Transportation  services 

0*6 

0*4 

0,4 

0*3 

355  ' Continued 
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Table  12-C  (cont'd) 


Industry 

; 1960  ; 

1965 

I 1970 
* 

I 1975 
* 

Transportation,  comini  cat  ion  and  public 
utilities  (cont'd) 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

n 

8.8 

7.3 

6.0 

5.5 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting 

0.8 

1.1 

1.4 

1.5 

Electric,  gas  and  sanitary  services 

10.8 

10.7 

10.6 

11.2 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

139.9 

142.5 

157.3 

166.4 

Wholesale  trade 

21.0 

20.5 

2l.l 

21.9 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products 

2.2 

2.6 

3.0 

3.4 

Dry  goods  and  apparel 

1.2 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

' Groceries  and  related  products 

4.7 

4.0 

3.6 

3.2 

Electrical  goods,  hardware,  plumbing 
and  heating 

1.7 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

O'"  Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

1.6 

2.2 

2.7 

3.1 

Other  wholesale 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

8.0 

Retail  trade 

118.9 

122.0 

136.2 

144.5 

Building  materials,  farm  equipment 

10.2 

, 9.3 

9.4 

9.4 

Variety  stores 

4.2 

4.1 

4.5 

4.6 

Other  general  merchandise  stores 

9.5 

12.9 

14.9 

17.0 

Food  stores 

25.4 

28.6 

32.7 

33.5 

Gasoline  service  stations 

6.5 

3.1 

3.5 

4.0 

Other  motor  vehicle  and  accessory 
dea lers 

12.0 

16.1 

18.8 

2L.5 

Apparel  and  accessories 

5.7 

5.3 

6.4 

6.5 

Furniture,  hamefurnishings 

4.7 

4.2 

4.0 

4.2 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

24. 1 

23.6 

26. 1 

27.0 

Drug  and  proprietary  stores 

3.2 

3.5 

4.0 

4.5 

Other  miscellaneous  retail  stores 

13.4 

11.3 

11.9 

12.3 

Finance t insurance  and  real  estate 

23.9 

27.0 

30.2 

33,9 

Banking  and  credit- agencies 

8.  T 

9.0 

ll.O 

12.8 

Brokers  and  investment  companies 

2.6 

3.1 

3.4 

3.5 

Insurance 

8.7 

7.9 

7.0 

6.3 

Real  estate 

4.4 

7,0 

8.8 

i 

11.3 

Services 

212.3 

224.6 

260.1 

298.2  ‘ 

Hotels  and  lodging  places 

‘ 18. 1 

22.5 

25.5 

30.3 

Laundries 

5.5 

5.0 

4.6 

4.4 

Other  personal  services 

6. 9 

5.9 

6.5 

6.2 

Advertising 

2.3 

0.9 

0.6 

0.3 

Other  business  services 

9.5 

6.0 

7.6 

9.3 

Automobile  repair  services  end  garages' 

4.9 

3.7 

3.4 

3.9 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

2*0 

1*8 

2.1 

2*6 

Theaters  and  motion  pictures 

1*9 

1*9 

2*1 

2*4 

Other  entertainment  and  recreation 

5.7 

5*9 

5*8 

5*2 

Hospitals  ^ 

35*2 

40*6 

55*0 

73*6 

Other  medical  and  heaLtb  services 

13*9 

14.1 

17*9 

19*5 

ERJC 
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Continued 


Table  12~C  (cont'd) 


Industry 

: 1960  : 

4 -* 

4 4 

1965  ; 

4 

1970  ; 

4 

1975 

Services  (cont'd)  ' 

Legal  services 

2,6 

3.4 

4,4 

5.6 

Educational  services  and  museums 

61,9 

77.7 

65,6 

96.0 

Nonprofit  membership  organisations 
(incl.  welfare  and  religions  groups) 

9.7 

9.4 

10.6 

12,2 

Engineering  and  architectural  services 

2.0 

2.6 

3,9 

5.7 

Ac  conn ting*  auditing  and  bookkeeping 

1,3 

1.2 

1,7 

2.3 

Miscellaneous  professional  services 

* 5.2 

2,9 

4,0 

4.5 

Private  hoosehol-1  workers 

23.5 

19.1 

16.6 

14.0 

Public  administration 

33.1 

24.4 

27.2 

31.6 

Postal  service 

6*0 

6.4 

6.5 

6,5 

Other  federal 

5.1 

1.1 

1.0  ■ 

1.0 

State 

5.7 

5.6 

9.2 

13,3 

Local 

14.3 

9.3 

6.5 

9.0 

For  footnote  see  page  10. 
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Table  12-D.  RECONCILIATION  07  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  AND  NUMBER  OF  JOBS, 
ESTIMATED  1960  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975,  REMAINDER  OF  STATE 

(in  thousands) 


H 

: 1960 

■ 

: 1965 

■ 

■ 

: 1970 

a 

■ 

: 1975 

■ 

■ 

I,  Nonirstitutional  civilian  population,  14  and  over  (table  12- A) 

1,599 

1,701 

1,810 

1,958 

n.  Civilian  labor  force,  14  and  over  (table  12-A) 

894 

906 

953 

1,033 

A,  Resident  employed 

h 

■ 846 

851 

910 

982 

B>  Unemployed 

48 

55 

43 

51 

1,  Rate  of  unemployment  (percent) 

5.4 

6.1 

4.5 

4.9 

III.  Total  number  of  jobs  (table  12-C) 

856 

850 

901 

971 

^ A. , Non agricultural  jobs 

747 

769 

841 

916 

-1,  Wage  and  salary  workers  (table  12-B) 

638 

671 

745 

*833 

2.  . Self  employed  and  unpaid  family  workers,  and  domestics 

109 

98 

96 

83 

B.  Agricultural  jobs 

109 

81 

60 

55 

IV,  , Difference  between  II-A  and  III 

-10 

- 1 

-9 

-11 

a/  ife^jwmber  of  commuters  into  area 

-14 

-25 

-36 

-40 

B.  Multiple  jobholders,  minus  persons  with  a job  but  not  being 
p4id  (a) 

4 

24 

27 

29 

N? 

O* 

-■J 


a.  Persons  with  a job  but  not  on  the  payroll  during  the  week  because  they  were  sick,  on  vacation,  or  on 
strike  are  counted  among  the  resident  employed  (II -A),  but  not  among  the  wage  and  salary  workers  (III-A.l) 


**  *1  iM |TVifT W rt  ■ 


■*-  ^ -.-I*.  <v,4-  i ^.Am-r 
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Table  1*S.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS*  ESTIMATED  i960  AND  i965 
AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1975*  REMAINDER  OF  STATE 
(in  thousands) 


Occupation 

: I960  ; 

■¥  ■¥ 

1965 

: 1970  ; 

■f  V 

1975 

AH  occupations 

856.4 

850.1 

901.2 

971.7 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 

workers 

* 

106.5 

119.8 

142.5 

165.8 

Engineers,  technical 

8. 1 

’9.6 

12.1 

14.5 

Engineers,  aeronautical 

- 

- 

- 

* 

Engineers,  chemical 

* 0.8 

0.9 

i.i 

1.1 

Engineers,  civil 

1.4 

1.5 

1.8 

2.2 

Engineers,  electrical 

2.5 

3.3 

4.3 

5.3 

Engineers,  industrial 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.2 

Engineers,  mechanical 

2.2 

2.5 

3.1 

3.5- 

Engineers,  metallurgical 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

Engineers,  mining 

- 

- 

- 

Other  engineers,  technical 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.9 

Natural  scientists 

2.3 

2.7 

3.4 

4.2 

Chemists 

1.1 

1.3 

1.7 

2.1 

Agricultural  scientists 

0.3 

0.3 

6.3 

0.4 

Biological  scientists' 

q,3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Geologists  and  geophysicists 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

Mathematicians 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

Physicists 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Other  natural  scientists,  n.e.c. 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Technical  workers  end  specialists 
(exc,‘  medical  and  dental) 

12.5 

15.7 

21.2 

26.7 

Draftsmen 

i.a.. 

2.2 

3.2 

4.0 

Structural  design  technicians 
and  related  specialists 

0.1 

0.1 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering' 
technicians 

4.1 

5.4 

7.1 

8.5 

Mathematics  technicians 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

Physical  science  technicians 

1.4 

1.9 

2.7 

3.3 

Industrial  engineering  technicians 

i.i 

1.3 

1.7 

2,1 

Civil  engineering  and  construction 
technicians 

1.6 

2.1 

3.2  ^ 

4.7 

Sales  and  service  technicians 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3  ' 

Technical  writing  and  illustration 
technicians 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Safety  and  sanitation  inspectors 
and  related  specialists 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

Product  testing  and  inspection 
specialists 

1.1 

1.2 

1. 

1.3 

1.4 

Continued 
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Table  13E  (cont’d) 

Occupation 


- 269 


1 1960  1 1965  1 1970 

4 ■*  fr 

4 * 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred 
wkrs*  (cont'd) 


Data  processing,  systems  analysis 


and  progr aiming  specialists 

0.4 

0*5 

0*6 

Airway  tower  specialists  and  flight 
dispatchers 

0*1 

Broadcasting,  motion  picture  and 
recording  studio  specialists 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

Radio  operators 

0. 1 

0.1 

0*1 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

22*4 

24*6 

30.0 

Dentists  ** 

1.3 

1*3 

1*4 

Dietitians  and  nutritionists 

0*5 

0*5 

0*6 

Nurses,  professional  and  student 

12*2 

13*5 

16*7 

Optometris  ts 

0*2 

0*2 

0*2 

0s  teopaths 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

Pharmacists  -- 

1*2 

1*4 

1*5 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

3*0 

3*0 

3*8 

Psychologists 

0*2 

0.2 

0.2 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 

2*3 

2.8 

3*7 

Ve  terinarians 

0*5 

0.5 

0*5 

Chiropractors  and  therapists 

0*9 

1*1 

1*3 

Teachers 

33*4 

37*6 

41*5 

Teachers,  elementary 

16*5 

17*8 

18.6 

Teachers,  secondary 

9*7 

11*3 

13*1 

Teachers , co 1 lege 

3.6 

4.5 

5.2 

Teachers,  oher 

3*6 

4*0 

4*6 

Social  scientists 

0*4 

0*4 

0.5 

Economists 

0*2 

0.2 

0*2 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 

0.1 

0*1 

0*2 

Other  social  scientists 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

Other  professional,  technical  and 
kindred  workers 

27.4 

29*2* 

33.  e 

Accountants  and  auditors 

4*3 

4*5 

4*7 

Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 

0*2 

0*3 

0,7 

Archi  tec  ts 

0*2 

0*2 

0*3 

Artists,  musicians*  authors,' 
athletes,  and  entertainers 

4*7 

4*7 

4*8 

Clergymen 

3.6 

3.7 

3*8 

Designers,  except 'design  draftsmen 

0*4 

0*4 

0*5 

Reporters  and  editors 

1.1 

1*2 

1*3 

Lawyers  and  judges 

2*6 

2*8 

3*4 

Librarians 

1*6 

1*7 

1*9 

Personnel  and  labor  relations  wkrs* 

0*9 

1*0 

1*1 

1 1975 


0,8 

0,1 

0*t 

0*2 

36*7 

1.5 

0*7 

20*9 

0*2 

0.1 

1*7 

4*1 

0.3 

5.2 

0*5 

1*5 

44+6 

18.6 

14.1 

6.4 

5.5 

0*7 
0*3 
0*3 
0. 1 


38*4 

5*2 

1*0 

0*4 

4*9 

3*9 

0.6 

1*4 

4*2 

2.0 

1.3 


Continued 
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Table  12E  (contM) 


Occupation 

; I960  ; 1965  : 1970  ! 1975 

y m-  * m-  * 

Professional , technical  and/  kindred 

' 

wkrs,  (cont'd) 


Photographers 

0,2 

0.2 

0,2 

U,  i 

Social,  welfare  and  recreation  wkrs. 

1,7 

1,7 

2.0 

Prof,  and  tech,  workers,  n.e.c. 

5,9 

6.8 

lo,; 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 

74,4 

74.5 

77,7 

83,2 

Conductors , railroad 

0,8 

0,4 

0.4 

0.4 

Credit  men 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ship  officers 

0,2 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

Postmasters  and  assistants 

1,0 

0.9 

0,8 

0.7 

Purchasing  agents 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors. 

1,0 

1,2 

1,4 

1,7 

71,4 

71.9 

75,0 

80,3 

Clerical  and  kiiidred  workers 

108,2 

112,5 

123*,  3 

136,6 

Stenos,  typists  and  secretaries 

26.3 

27,9 

30,8 

33,4 

r 

Office  machine  operators 

2,2 

2.9 

3.8 

5,0 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

79,7 

81.7 

88,7 

98,4 

Accounting  clerks 

4,0 

4,2 

4,4 

4,8 

Bookkeepers,  hand 

10,3 

10,1 

10,5 

10,9 

Bank  tellers 

1,5 

1,9 

2,4 

3,0 

Cashiers 

6.9 

8,0 

9,7 

11,7 

Mail  carriers 

2,* 

2,8 

2,9 

3,'J 

Postal  clerks 

2,7 

2.8 

2.8 

2,b 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

a,o 

3.0 

3,0 

2,9 

Telephone  operators 

5,1 

4,  6 

4,6 

4,5 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

43,6 

44,  J 

48.4 

54,5 

Sales  workers 

49,5 

50,6 

54.4 

57,6 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 

4,4 

4.0 

3.8 

3,7 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 

1,4 

1,9 

2,7 

3,5 

Other  sales  workers,  n, e.c. 

43,7 

44 ,7 

47.9 

50,4 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 

113,5 

US.  2 

129,8 

141,3 

Construction  craftsmen 

32,2 

32,7 

33,9 

35,6 

Carpenters 

12,0 

11.8 

U.7 

11.5 

' Brickmasons,  stone  and  tile  setters 

2.3 

2,4 

2,5 

2, 6 

Cement  and  concrete  finishers 

0,5 

0,6 

0.7 

0,7 

Electricians^ 

4,1 

4,3 

4,6 

4,9 

Excavating,  grading  machine  oprs. 

2,8 

2,9 

3.3 

3,9 

Painters  and  paperhangers 

4,9  ‘ 

4,8 

4.8 

5,0 

Plasterers 

0,6 

0.6 

0,7 

0.7 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

4,0 

4.2 

4,4 

4.8 

Roofers  and  slaters 

0,4 

0.4 

0,5  „ 

0.5 

Structural  metalworkers 

439- 

.0.6 

if 

0.7 

0.7 

1.0 

Conti  titled 


Table  13E  (cont’d) 

Occupation 


- 271 


Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
'cent  ’d) 

Foremen,  n.e.c. 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

Skilled  machining  workers  (inc, 
machinists) 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  hammermen 
Boi lermakers 

Heat  treaters,  annealers,  tempers 
Millwrights 

Molders,  metal  (exc.  coremakers) 
Patternmakers,  metal  and  wood 
Rollers  and  roll  hands 
Sheet  metal  workers 
Toolmakers,  diemakers,  setters 
Electrcrlaters 

Assemblers,  metalwork,  Class  A 

Printing  trades  craftsmen 
Compositors  and  typeset tei;$ 
Electrotypers  and  stereotypers 
£ngra\  rs,  except  photoengravers 
Photoengravers  and  lithographers 
Pressi.teu  and  plate  printers 

Transportation  and  public ' utility 
craftsmen 

Linemen  rid  servicemen 
Locomotive  engineers 
Locomotive  firemen 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen 
Motor  vehicle  mechanics 
Office  machine  mechanics 
Radio  and  TV  mechanics 
Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics 
Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 
Bakers 

Cabinetmakers 

Cranemen,  derrickmen,  and  hois  tine  n 
Glaziers 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 
Millers 

Opticians  and  lens  grinders 
:tationary  engineers 


; i960  ; 1965  ; 1970  ; 1975 

■ ■ ■ ■ 


14.6 

15.6 

17.7 

19.8 

17.6 

18.9 

20.9 

22.0 

9.6 

10.4 

11.6 

12,0 

0,4 

0.3 

0.3 

6,3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1 

0,4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0,7 

0.8 

0,9 

1,0 

0,9 

0.9 

1,0 

1.0 

0,6 

0,7 

0,7 

0,8 

0,4 

0.4 

0,4 

0.4 

0,9 

1.1 

1,1 

1,2 

2.0 

2.1 

2.3 

2,5 

0,1 

0,1 

0,1 

0.1 

1.4 

1.6 

2,0 

2.2 

3.2 

3.0 

3,0 

2,8 

1.9 

1,7 

1,5 

1.3 

0.1 

0,1 

0,1 

- 

0,1 

0,1 

0.1 

0,1 

0.2 

0,2 

0,3 

0.4 

°*9;, 

0,9 

1,0 

1,0 

4,5 

3,8 

3.4 

3,3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.1 

3,1 

0.6 

0,3 

0,2 

0,2 

0.6 

0,2 

0.1 

- 

27.0 

29,3 

34.5 

39,9 

0.2 

0.2 

0,3 

0,3 

8.8 

9,0 

10.6 

11,6 

0.8 

0,8 

0,9 

1,1 

0.9 

1,0 

1.2 

1.2 

0.7 

0,5 

0,5 

0,5 

15.6 

17.8  ■ 

21.0 

25.2 

14.4 

14.9 

16.4 

17.9 

0,9 

0.9 

0,9 

0,9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

1,3 

1.4 

1.7 

1,9 

0,2  J 

0.2 

0.2 

0,3 

0.3 

0.: 

0.4 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0,1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

3.5 

3,6 

3.8 

3,8 

o 
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Table  1»  Ccont'd) 

Occupation 
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0 


: i960  : 1965  : 1970  \ 1975 

* * * + 

1 _ 1 f * 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
(cont*d) 


Inspectors,  other  than  metalworking 

1*3 

1*3 

1*4 

1,6 

Upholsterers 

0*7 

0*7 

0*8 

0.9 

Craftsmen  and  kindred  wkrs*,  n,e,c* 

4*6 

5,2 

5*? 

6,7 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

153** 

T.53,4 

1 

158*5 

163*9 

Selected #trans?*  and  utility  oprs. 

:i*4 

31*6 

33*1 

35*1 

, Drivers:  bus,  truck,  tractor 

22*8 

23,0 

24*1 

25*  B 

Deliverymen,  routemen,  cab  drivers 

6*1 

6*7 

7*4 

8*0 

Brakemen  and  switchmen,  railroad 

2*0 

1*5 

1*2 

0*9 

* Power  station  operators 

0*4 

0*4 

0,4 

0*4 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 

0*1 

- 

Asbestos  a*,d  insulation  workers 

i 

0*1 

0*1 

0,1 

0,1 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 
Fumacemea , sme  1 ter^  t pour ers , 

15,6 

17*0 

19*0 

20*3 

and  heaters  . 

0*6 

0,6 

0*6 

0*6 

Welders  and  flame  cutters 

3,4 

- 3*6 

4*2 

4,7 

Electroplater  helpers 

Mach*  tool  opr* , metalworking. 

0*2 

0*2 

0,2 

0*2 

Class  B 

3*5 

3*5 

3*5 

3*3 

Assemblers,  metalworking.  Class  B 

5*  8 

6,7 

7,8 

8,7 

Inspectors,  metalworking',  Class  B 

2*1 

2*4 

2*7 

2*8 

Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles 

and  vaPParel 

12*2 

9*8 

B*  6 

7*8 

Knitters,  Loopers  and  toppers 

0*7 

**  0*6 

0,5 

0,4 

Weavers  and  spinners,  textile 

1*0 

0*6 

0*5 

0*3 

Sewers  and  stitchers,  manufacturing 

10*5 

8*6 

7*6 

7,1 

Other  operatives  and  Icindred  workers 
Attendants,  auto  service  and 

■ 94,1 

94*9 

97*7  . 

100*6 

parking 

3*8 

3*8 

3*8 

3*9 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

3,0 

3*0 

3*1 

3*2 

Meat  cutters,  except  meat-packing 

2*5 

2+o 

3*2 

’3*5 

Mine  operatives  and  laborers,  n*e,c* 

1*3 

1*2 

1,0 

0*9 

Other  operatives,  n*e,c* 

B3*5 

84*3 

86*6 

89*1 

Service  workers 

105*5 

107*5 

121*7 

134*0 

■T 

Private  household  workers 

23*9 

19**1 

16,7 

13*8 

Protective  service  workers 

9*0 

9*1 

9*2 

9,0 

Firemen,  fire  protection 

1*1 

1*0 

0,9 

0*9 

Guards  and  watchmen 

4*1 

4*1 

4*1 

4,2 

Policemen,  marshalls,  sheriffs 

3*8 

4*0 

* 4*2 

4*5 

SOI 


■ 
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Table  12E  (cont'd) 

Occupation 


4 

Occupation 

« 

■ 

1960  1 

■ 

1965  ! 

m 

1970  ; 

m 

1975 

V 

Service  workers  ,(contfd) 

Waiters,  cooks  and  bartenders 

24.7 

27.6 

31.8 

35.5 

Bartenders 

2.8 

3.0 

3.1 

3.1 

Cooks  * except  private  household 

8.3 

9.2 

10.7 

11.9 

Counter  and  fountain  workers 

" 2.5 

3.3 

4.4 

5.6 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

11.1 

12.1 

13.6 

14.9 

Other  service  workers 

47.9 

51.7 

64.0 

75.1 

Airline  stewards  and  stewardesses 

- 

- 

- 

** 

Attendants,  hospital  and  other  inst. 

12.0' 

14.4 

21.3 

27.9 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

2.8 

2.8 

3.1 

3.5 

Janitors  and  sextons 

8.4 

8.6 

8.8 

8.9 

Nurses,  practical 

3.4 

3.8 

5.4 

7.1 

Other  service  workers,  n.e.c. 

21.3 

22.1 

25.4 

27.7 

Fanners  and  farm  laborers 

104.7 

75.7 

56.3 

54.5 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

40.7 

37.9 

37.0 

34.6 

502 


Table  12-F,  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS*  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION*  REMAINDER  OF  STaTE 

I * ESTIMATED  I960 
{in  thousand?) 


All 

Occupation  ; industries 

: Agri-  : 
: culture : 
: _(*)  : 

, Con-  : 
strut-  : 
tioa  : 

Manu- 
factur- 
ing 00 

: Trans- : 
: porta- : 
:tion(cl: 

Trade 

■ 

' Finance 

; <*> 

■¥ 

■ 

■ 

Services : 

•m 

*- 

Public 

admini- 

stration 

All  occupations 

856*4 

113*2 

51*8 

232*4 

49*8 

139*9 

23*9 

212*3 

33*1 

Professional*  technical*  and  kindred  wkrs< 

106*  5 

2.3 

3,2 

22*2 

2*1 

2*2 

1*0 

70,0 

3*5 

Engine Ara , techni cal 

8*fe 

0,1 

1*1 

5*9 

0,2 

0*4 

- 

0,2 

0,2 

Natural  scientists 

2*3 

0*3 

0*1 

1*5 

- 

0,1 

- 

0*3 

- 

Technicians*  exc*  medical  and  dental 

12,5. 

0*1 

0,9 

8*5 

0,7 

0,6 

0*1 

0,8 

0*8 

Hsdicsl  and  other  health  workers 

22*4 

0*6 

- 

0*7 

- 

0*9 

- 

20*1 

0*1 

Teachers 

33,4 

- 

- 

0*1 

- 

- 

- 

33*2 

0,1 

Social  scientists 

0*4 

- 

- 

0*3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0,1 

Other  prof**  tech*,  and  kindred  wkrs* 

27,4 

1*2 

1*1 

5,2 

1*2 

0,2 

0*9 

15*4 

2*2 

Managers*  officials  and  proprietors 

74,4 

0,5 

4,2 

10*3 

3*8 

29,9 

4*8 

17,3 

3*6 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

108*2 

1*4 

2*3 

25,2 

12*1 

21,3 

10,5 

22*6 

12*8 

Stews*  typists  and  sac  rotaries 

26*3 

0*6 

0*7 

5*1 

1*4 

5*6 

7,4 

4,5 

1*0 

Office  machine  operators 

2*2 

- 

1*0 

0*1 

0*5 

0*3 

0*1 

0*2 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

79,7 

0*8 

1*6 

19*1 

10*6 

15*2 

2*8 

18*0 

11*6 

Sales  workers 

49*5 

0*5 

0*4 

5\6 

6*4 

35,7 

6*0 

0*8 

0,1 

" i —^Craftsmen*  * foremen  and  kindred  workers 

113*5 

0*9 

27*7 

47  *p 

12*3 

9**8 

0*3 

12*9 

2*1 

W Construction  craftsmen 

32*2 

0,3 

23*0 

sA 

1,2 

0*6 

0*2 

1*6 

0*2 

Foremen*  n*e*c* 

14*6 

0*2 

1*3 

10,5 

0*5 

0*6 

- 

1*1 

0*4 

tfistalworklng  craftsmen;  exc.  mechanics 

17,6 

- 

0*4 

i6*b 

0*4 

- 

- 

0*2 

0,1 

Printing  trades  craftsman 

, 3*2 

+ 

- 

'3*5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

* — Franap*  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

4,5 

0*1 

0*1 

4*3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

27*0 

0,3 

2*0 

4,9 

3*9 

6*5 

0*1 

8*0 

1*3 

Other  craftsmen  end  kindred  workers 

14*4, 

0*1 

0,9 

7,2 

2,0 

2*1 

- 

2*0 

0,1 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

153*4 

1*9 

6*3  * 

101*6 

16*0 

21*5 

0*3 

4,6 

1*2 

Selected  tranap,  and  pub.  util*  oprs. 

31,4 

0,4 

4*9 

4*3 

13*4 

7,1 

- 

0*6 

0,7 

Semiskilled  metal-working  oecup* . 

15*6 

- 

0,2 

15*1 

0,1 

0*1 

- 

- 

0,1 

Semiskilled  textiles  occupations  (e) 

12*2 

- 

- 

12*2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

94*2 

1*5 

1*2 

70*0 

2.5 

14*3 

0*3 

4,0 

0*4 

Service  workers 

105*5 

0*6 

0*4 

3,0 

0,4 

13*9 

,0*6 

77*5 

9,1 

Private  household  workers 

23*9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

r 

23*9 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

9*0 

0*2 

0,1 

1,0 

0,1 

- 

0*2 

0*4 

7*0 

Halters*  cooks  and  bartenders 

24,7 

0*2 

- 

0*3 

0*1 

9,7 

0*1 

14*1 

0*2 

Other  service  workers 

47,9 

0*2 

0,3 

1,7 

0,2 

4,2 

0*3 

39*1 

1*9 

Laborers*  except  farm  and  mine 

40*7 

0*4 

7,3 

17*0 

2,7 

5*6 

0*4 

6*6 

0*7 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

104*?, 

i"-"1 

104*7 

■l  — 
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Table  12-F,  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  REMAINDER  OF  STATE 

h ^ 

2.  ESTIMATED  1965 

(in  thousands)  * 


Occupation 

: ah 

'industries 

» 

i Agri-  : 
:culture: 

: (i>  : 

Con- 

struc- 

tion 

: Menu-  rTrana-  : 

:factur- :pcrtat- : 
:1ns  (b):tioci(c)i 

Trade 

Finance 

<d> 

: Services 

: Public 
: admini- 
stration 

All  occupations 

650. 1 

62.9 

56.9 

250.2 

41.6 

142.5 

27*0 

224.6 

24.4 

ProEsviittwl,  technical, and  kindred  workers 

119.6 

2.2 

3.5 

27.5 

2.3 

■V 

2.5 

ui 

76,3 

2.4 

Engine* ra,  technical 

9,6 

0.1 

1.2 

0.2 

0.4 

- 

0.2 

0.1 

Natural  scicntiata 

2*7 

0.3 

0.1 

71.9 

- 

0.1 

- 

. 0.3 

- 

Technicians , eve.  nodical  and  dental 

15-7 

0.1 

1.0 

10.7 

0.6 

0.6 

oa 

1.5 

0.7 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

26,6 

0.6 

-at 

0.6 

- 

1.0 

- 

22.1 

0.1 

Teachers  / t 

57.6 

- 

- 

0. 1 

- 

- 

- 

37.5 

- 

Social  scientiate 

0.4 

- 

- 

0.3 

- 

- 

-■* 

- 

0.1 

l Other  prof. , tech, » and  kindred  workers 

29.2 

1.1 

1.2 

6.3 

1.3 

0.2 

1.0 

16.7 

1.4 

; Hanegsha,  officials » and  proprietors 

74.5 

0.3  . 

4.6 

12.1 

3.0 

26.9 

5.7 

17.3. 

2.4 

; ^ Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

112.5 

1.0 

2.9 

30.0 

6.9 

22.9 

11.6 

25.6 

9.4 

j^f  r ' S tenon,  typist  a , and  secretaries 

■ 27,9 

0.4 

0.6 

6.3 

1.1 

. 5.4 

7.9 

5,3. 

0.7 

9 Office.  Machine  operators 

2.9 

- 

1.6 

0.1 

0.6 

0.3 

O.Z 

0. 1 

9 • Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

61.7 

0.6 

2.1 

22.1 

7.7 

16.9 

3*4 

20.3 

6.6 

Salee  workers 

50.6 

0.6 

0.5 

6.2 ; 

0,3 

36.0 

6.4 

0.5 

0. 1 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

116.2 

0.9 

29.7 

51.9 

10.2 

10.9 

0.5 

13.0 

1.1 

Construction  craftsmen 

32.7 

0.3 

23.4 

5.3 

1.0 

0.6 

0.4 

1.6 

0.1 

Biros,  m.e.c. 

15*6 

0.2 

1.6 

11.5 

0.3 

0.6 

*P- 

1.0 

0.2 

Metalworking  craftsmen,  *».  nachanlcs 

16.9 

- 

0.5 

17.7 

0.3 

- 

0.4 

- 

Printing- trade  a craftsmen 

' 3.0 

- 

3.0 

F 

•t 

- 

- 

- 

Transp.  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

3.6 

- 

0.1 

0.2 

3.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanic  a and  repairmen 

29.3 

C,3 

2.7 

6.1 

3'.4 

7.7 

0.1 

6.2 

0.6 

Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 

14.9 

0. 1 

1.2 

6.1 

1.7 

2.0 

- 

1.6 

- 

Operative*  and  kindred  workers 

153.4 

1.6 

.7.5 

103.5 

14.5 

21.0 

0.3 

4.2 

0.6 

Selected  transp.  and  pub.  util,  oprs. 

31.6 

0.3 

5.7 

4.7 

12.4 

7.4 

- 

0.6 

0.5 

Sent  ski  lied-  metalworking  occupations 

17.0 

- 

0.2 

16.5 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

4P- 

0,1 

Semiski lied  textiles  occupations 

9,6 

- 

- 

9*fi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*■ 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

95.0 

1.3 

1.6 

72.5 

2.0 

13.5 

0.3 

3.6 

0.2 

Service  worker a 

107.5 

0.5 

0.4 

3.1 

0.3 

14.7 

0.6 

■ 79.9 

7.6 

Private  household  workers 

19.1 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19,1 

- 

Protective  service  workers 

9.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.2 

0. 1 

- 

0.2 

0.7 

6.7 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

27.6 

0.2 

- 

0.3 

- - 

10.2 

0. 1 

16.7 

0.1 

Ottter  service  workers 

51.7 

0.2 

0.3 

1.6 

0.2 

4.5 

0,5 

43.4 

1.0 

Laborers*  except  farm  and  mine 

37.9 

0. 1 

7.6 

15.9 

2.1 

5.6 

0.6 

5.6 

0.4 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

75.7 

75.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

} 

For  footnote  see  page  18. 
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Table  12-F,  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOBS,  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  REMAINDER  OF  STATE 

3.  PROJECTED  1975 
(in  thousands) 


g 

Cl 


Occupation 

* 

l 

All 

industries 

: Agri-  : 
: culture: 
: (a)  t 

Con- 
strue- 
1 tion 

i Menu-  : Trane-  : 
:factur-:porte- 

: ina(b) : tionfc) : 

Trade 

* Finance 

: <d> 
a 

a 

Services : 
-* 

Public 

admini- 

stration 

All  occupations 

971.7 

59.2 

69.7 

271.6 

40.9 

166.4 

33*9 

298.2 

31.6 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

165*6 

1.8 

5.7 

38*2 

3.6 

3.6 

1.6 

105*8 

5*3 

Engineers*  technical  r 

14.5 

0.1 

1.7 

11*4 

0.2 

0*6 

- 

0*4  , 

0. 1 

Natural  scientists 

4.2 

0.3 

0.1 

2.9 

- 

0*2 

- 

0.7 

- 

Technicians*  ext,  nodical  and  dental 

26.7 

0.1 

2.1 

14.2 

K8 

1.3 

0.1 

4.4 

2.7 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

36.7 

0.5 

- 

0.9 

1.1 

- 

34.1 

0*1 

Teachers 

44*6 

- 

- 

0*1 

1 

- 

- 

44*4 

0.1 

Social  scientists 

0*7 

- 

- 

0*5* 

- 

- 

0*1 

- 

0. 1 

Other  prof**  tech*,  and  kindred  workers 

36*4 

0.6 

1*8 

6*2 

1*6 

0*4 

1*4 

21*8 

2*2 

Managers > officials,  and  proprietors 

.83*2 

0.2 

6*2 

12*5 

2*7 

29.3 

7*) 

21*9 

2*7 

Clerical  and  kindred  workera 

136.8 

0*6 

3*7 

33*1 

7*8 

27*6 

14*1 

39*2 

10*7 

Stanoa,  typists*  and  aecreteries 

33.4 

0.3 

1.2 

7*8 

1*1 

5*6 

8*6 

7*8 

1*0 

Office  machine  opera tor a \ 

5.0 

- 

- 

2*6 

0*1 

0.9 

0.4 

0*4 

0.4 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

96*4 

0.3 

2.5 

22*5 

6*6 

21.1 

5*1 

31.0 

9*3 

Sales  workera 

57*6 

0.4 

0.5 

6*4 

41*7 

7*5 

0*6 

0*1 

Craftsmen*  foremen,  end  kindred  workers 

141*3 

0*5 

34*8 

60*1 

9*8 

15*3 

0*7 

17.9 

2*2 

Construction  craftsmen 

35.6 

0*2 

25*4 

5.6 

0.8 

0*9 

0.5 

2.0 

0.2 

Foremen,  n.e. c* 

19*6 

0*1 

2-3 

14*1 

0*4 

0*6 

L 

1*7 

0*4 

Metalworking  c^altnntt^axc.  mechanics 

22*0 

- 

0.6 

20.6 

0*2 

- 

- 

0.3 

0*1 

1 Printing  trades  craftsmen 

2*8 

- 

- 

2.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TciSipt  and  public  utility  craftsmen 

3.3 

- 

0.2 

0*3 

2.6 

- 

- 

- 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 

39*9 

0.2 

4.3 

7.9 

3*6 

10*8 

0*2  * 

11*3 

1*4 

Other  craftsmen  end  kindred  workers 

17.9 

- 

2.0 

8*6 

1*8 

2*8 

- 

2*6 

0*1 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

163.9 

0*9 

10.5 

106*0 

14*9 

25*6 

0.3 

4.6 

0*9 

Selected'  transp*  end  pub*  util*  oprs * 

35*1 

0*2 

6*0 

5*0 

13.3 

7.4 

- 

0.6 

0.6 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

20*3 

- 

0*3 

19*7 

0*1 

0*1 

- 

- 

0. 1 

Semiskilled  ter  tiles  occupations 

7*8 

- 

- 

7.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

100*7 

0*7 

2*2 

73*5 

1*5 

18.3 

0*3 

4.0 

0.2 

Service  workers 

I34v0  - 

0*2 

0*6 

3.0 

. 0*3 

■ 17.0 

1.2 

102.1 

9*6 

Private  household  workera 

13:6 

- 

- 

- 

■>  ^ 

- 

- 

13*8 

- 

Protective  service  workera 

9.6 

0*1 

0.1 

0*8 

0*1 

- 

0.2 

0.7 

7.6 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

35.5 

0*1 

0.1 

0*5 

0*1 

12.3 

0.1 

22.0 

0*3 

Other  service  workers  ” 

75.1 

■ - 

0*4 

1*7 

4*7 

' 0.9 

65*6 

1*7 

Laborers,  except  fatm  end  mine 

34*6. 

0.1 

7.7 

12*3 

^*2 

6*1 

0*6 

6*1 

0*3 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

54*5 

54.5 

“ 

* 

1 * 

* 

* 

v 
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Table  12-G.  OCCUPATION  DISTRIBUTION 


Occupation 


OF  JOBS  TO  BE  FILIED  IN  REMAINDER  OF  STATE , 1965-1975 

« 

(in  thousands) 


1965 


All  occupations 

Professional , technical,  and  kindred  workers 

' ■ 

Engineers,  technical 

Engineers  * aeronautical 
Engineers,  chemical 
i.  Engineers,  civil 
.j,‘  Engineer's,  electrical 
Engineers*  industrial 
Engineers,  mechanical 
Engineers,  metallurgical 
Engineers*  mining 
Other  engineers,  technical 
Natural  scientists. 

Chemists 

Agricultural  scientists  t 

BiQ logical  scientists 
Geologists  and  geophysicists 
Mathema ti ci ans 
Physicists  “ 

Other  natural  scientists,  n.e*.c. 

Technical  worh^rs  (exc‘.  medical  and  dental ) 

Draft**** 

Structural  design  technicians  and 

related  specialists  . 

Electro  and  mechanical  engineering  teens. 
Mathematics  technicians 
Physical  science  technicians 
Industrial  engineering  technicians 
Civil  engineering  and  construction  techs. 


850.1 

119.8 

9.6. 


0 

1 

3 

0. 

2. 

0. 

0. 

2. 

1. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


9 

5 

3 

7 

>5 

.2 

.5 

7 

3 

3 

,3 

.4 

.3 


- .T»hs  to  be  filled  l96b-i^o 

^ — _ t m 


Total 


Jobs  resulting  from; 

“ _ i . Tia rVi 


Number 


percent 

of  1965 


Industrial 
change 


: Percent 
Number  . of  i965 


367.8 

80.3 

6.5 

Q.3 

1.1 


2 

0 

1 

0 

0. 

1. 

1. 

0, 

0. 

0 

0 

0 


► 4 
.6 
>5 

.1 

.5 

.9 

.0 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 


43 

67 

68 

33 

73 

73 

86 

60 

50 

100 

70 

77 

67 

100 

(*) 

50 

33 


121.6 

46.0 

4.9 

■9^ 

0.2 

0.7 

2.0 

0.5 

1.0 

0.1 

4* 

0.4 

1.5 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 


14 

38 

51 

22 

47 

61 

71 

40 

50 

80 

56 

62 

33 

67 

(a) 

50 

33 


Deaths  and 

retirements 


Number 


246.2 

‘34.3 

1.6 

0.1 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

0.5 


0*1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 


0.1 

15.7 

2.2 

12.6 

2.0 

80 

91 

11.0 

1.8 

70 

82 

1.6 

0.2 

5.4 

0.1* 

3.5 

0.1 

(a) 

65 

(a) 

0.1 

3.1 

0.1 

(a) 

57 

(*> 

0.4 

1.9 

1.3" 

2.1' 

1.6 

0.9 

2.9 

84 

69 

138 

1.4 

. 0.8 
2.6- 

1 

74 

62 

124 

0.2 
. o;i 

0.3 

Percent 
of  1965 


29 

29 

17 

11 

27. 

12 

14 

20 


20 

15 

15 

33 

33 


io; 

9 


\ 


ii 

8 
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Table  12-C.  (cont'd) 


A 

Occupation 

+ 

1965 

Jobs 

Total 

to  be  filled  1965-1975 
: Jobs  resulting 

: Industrial  - ,:f 

: change  : 

from: 

-Deaths  and 
retirements 

a 

Number  ) 

* 

Percent 
of  1965 

* Number  ’ 

p.  « 

Percent  : „ . : 

of  1963  : Nunber  s 

Percent 
of  1965 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

’ 

(cont'd) 

+ 

Sales  and  service  technicians  i 

p.2 

0.1 

50 

0.1 

50 

- 

- 

technical  writing  and  illustration  techs. 

0. 1 

0.2 

200 

0.1 

100 

0. 1 

100 

Safety  and  sanitation  inspectors  and 

* 

related  specialists 

0.6 

0.3 

50 

0.2 

33 

0.1 

17 

Product  testing  and  inspection  spec. 

1.2 

0.3 

25 

0.2 

17 

0.1- 

8 

Data  processing,  aye tens  analysis  end 

programming  specialists 

0.5 

0.4 

80 

0.3 

60 

0.1 

20 

Airway  tower  spec,  and  Plight  dispatchers 

- 

0.1 

(a) 

0.1 

(a) 

- 

- 

Broadcasting,  notion  picture  and 

recording  studio  specialists 

0.1 

- 

- 

* 

- 

* 

* 

Radio  operators 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

100 

- 

- 

Medical  and  other  fiealth  workers 

24.6 

h 

21.3 

87 

12.1 

49 

9.2 

37 

Dentists 

1.3 

0.6 

46 

0.2 

15  * 

0.4 

31 

■ Dietitians  and  nutritionists 

0.5 

0.4 

80 

0.2 

40 

0.2 

40 

CT  Nurses,  professional  and  student 

13.5 

13.1 

* 97 

7.4 

55 

5.7 

42 

Optometrists 

0.2 

0.1 

* 50 

* 

- 

0.1 

50 

Osteopaths 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Phamacis  ta 

1.4 

0> 

57 

0.3 

21 

0.5 

36 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

3.0 

2.3 

77 

1.1 

37 

1.2 

40 

Psycho  log!  8 ts 

0.2 

0.1 

50 

0.1 

50 

- 

- 

Technicians,  medicaj.  and  dental 

2.8 

3.0 

107 

2.4 

, 86 

0.6 

21 

Veterinarians 

0.5 

0.1 

20 

- 

- 

0.1 

20 

Chiropractors  anil  therapists 

1. 1 

0.8 

73 

0.4 

36 

0.4 

36 

Teachers 

37.6 

20.0 

53 

7.0 

19 

13.0 

35 

Teachers,  elementary 

17.8 

8.1 

46 

0.9 

5 

7.2 

40 

Teachers,  secondary 

11.3 

6.2  . 

5 5 

i2*8 

25 

3.4 

30 

Teachers,  colleg^ 

4.5 

3.0 

67 

) 1.9 

42 

1.1 

24 

Teachers,  other  ] 

4.0 

2.7 

68 

1.4 

35 

1.3 

33 

Social  scientists  . 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

0.3 

75 

0.1 

25 

Economists 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

0.1 

50 

o.i 

50 

Statisticians  and  actuaries 

0.1 

0.2 

200 

0.2 

200 

- 

- 

Other  social  scientists 

0.1 

A*- 

‘ 

‘ 

' 

' 
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Table  12-G.  (cont'd) 


Occupation 


1965 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 


Total 


Jobs  resulting  from: 


Industrial 


Deaths  and 


Number 

: Percent 
; of  1965 

Number 

: Percent 
: of  1965 

Number 

: Percent 
: of  1965 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 
(cant'd) 

Other  prof.,  tech.,  end  kindred. workers 

29.2 

17.6 

60 

9.2 

32 

8.4 

29 

Accountants  and  auditors 

4.5 

1.9 

42 

0.7 

16 

1.2 

27 

Airplane  pilots  and  navigators 

0<  3 

0.8 

267 

0.7 

233 

0.1 

33 

Architects 

0.2 

0.3 

150 

0.2 

100 

0.1 

50 

Artists,  musicians,  authors,  athletes, 
and  entertainers 

4.7 

1.6 

34 

0.2 

4 

1.4 

30 

Clergymen 

3.7 

1.2 

32 

0.2; 

5 

1.0 

27 

Designers,  except  design  draftsmen 

0.4 

0.3 

75 

0.2 

50 

0.1 

25 

Reporters  and  editors 

' 1.2 

0.5 

42 

0.2 

17 

0.3 

25 

? Lawyers  and  judges 

2.8 

2.4 

, 86 

1.4 

50 

1.0 

36 

Librarians 

1.7 

1.1 

65 

0.3 

18 

0.8 

47 

. personnel  and  labor  relations  workers 

1.0 

0.5 

50 

0.3 

30 

0.2 

20 

Iho  t og  raphe  r s 

0.2 

0.1 

50 

0.1 

50 

- 

- 

Social,  welfare  and  recreation  workers 

1.7 

1.5 

88 

0,8 

47 

0.7 

41 

Prof,  and  tech,  workers,  n.e.c. 

6.8 

5.4 

79 

3.9 

57 

1.5 

22 

Managers,'  officials,  and  proprietors 

74.  5 

33.6 

45 

8.7 

12 

24.9 

33 

Conductors,  railroad 

0.4 

0.2 

50 

- 

- 

0.2 

50 

Credit  men. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ship  officers 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Postmasters , and  assistants 

0.9 

0.2 

22 

» 0.2 

-22 

0.4 

44 

Purchasing  agents 

1.2 

0.8 

67 

0.5 

42 

0.3 

25 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors,  n.e.c. 

71.9 

32.4 

45 

8.4 

12 

24.0 

33 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

112.5 

58.9 

52 

24.3 

22 

34.6 

31 

Stenos,  typists,  and  Secretaries 

27.9 

14.7 

53 

5.5 

20 

9.2 

33 

Office  machine  operators 

2.9 

2.8 

97 

2.1 

72 

0.7 

24 

Other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 

81.7 

41.4 

51 

16.7 

20 

24.7 

30 

Accounting  clerks 

4.2 

2.0 

48 

0.6 

14 

. 1.4 

33 

Bookkeepers , hand 

10.1 

4.2 

42 

0.8 

8 

3.4 

34 

Bank  tellers 

1.9 

1.5 

79 

1.1 

58 

0.4 

21 
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Table  12-G.  (cont’d) 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965- 

1975 

4- 

v Occupation 

1965 

Total 

Jobs  resulting 
Industrial'  ; 

change  ; » 

from: 

Heaths  and 
retirements 

m 

Humber  * 

Hi 

■ 

Percent 
of  1965 

« 

Humber 

* ; 

Percent 
of  1965 

’ Humber  1 
: : 

Percent 
of  1965 

Clerical  workers  (cont'd) 
Cashiers 

8.0 

6.2 

78 

J 

3.7 

46 

2.5  1 

31 

Hall  carriers 

2.8 

1.1 

39 

0.5 

18 

0.6 

21 

Postal  clerks 

2,8 

0.4 

14 

- 

- * 

P.4  , 

14 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks 

f.O 

0,3 

10 

- 0,1 

- 3 

0.4 

13 

Telephone  operators 

4*6 

1.4 

30 

- 0,1 

- 2 

1.5 

33 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers,  a,e,c. 

44,3 

24,3 

55 

10,2 

23 

14,1 

32 

Sales  workers 

50,6 

22.5 

44 

7.0 

j" 

14 

15.  j 

31 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers 

4,0 

0.4 

10 

*-  0,3" 

- 8 

0.7 

17 

J Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 

1,9 

3,1 

163 

1,6 

84 

1,5 

79 

Other  sales  workers,  n.e.c. 

44.7 

19,0 

43 

5,7 

13 

13,3 

30 

- ■'  Craftsman,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

118,2 

51,5 

44 

23,1 

i 

20 

28.4 

24 

* 1 

Construction  craftsmen 

32,7 

11.1 

34 

2,9 

9 

8.2 

25 

Cft  Carpenters 

11,8 

2,7 

23 

- 0,3 

- 3 

3,0 

25 

O Brlckmaeon^,  atone  and  tile  setters 

2,4 

0.7 

29 

0.2 

8 

0.5 

21 

CD  Cement  and  concrete  finishers 

0.6 

0,3 

50 

0.1 

17 

0.2 

33 

Electricians 

4.3 

1.3 

30 

0.6 

14 

.0,7 

16 

Excavating*  grading  machine  oprs. 

2,9 

1.5 

52 

1,0 

34 

0,5 

17 

Painters  and  paperhangers 

4,8 

2.0 

42 

0.2 

4 

1.8 

38 

Plasterers 

0,6 

0,3 

50 

0.1 

17 

0.2 

33 

Plumbers  and  pipefitters 

4.2 

1,7 

40 

0.6 

14 

1,1 

26 

Roofers  and  slaters 

0.4 

0.2 

50 

0.1 

25 

0. 1 

25 

Structural  metalworkers 

0.7 

0.4 

57 

0,3 

43 

0.1 

14 

Fcrs-sea*,  n.e.c. 

15.6 

8,3 

53 

4,2 

27 

4,1 

26 

Metalworking  craftsmen 

18.9 

8.2 

43 

3,1 

16 

P 

5.1 

27 

Skilled  machining  workers  (Inc.  machinists) 

10,4 

4,6 

44 

1.6 

15 

3,0 

29 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  haamarmen 

0,3 

0.2 

67 

- 

- 

0.2 

1 67 

Boilermakers 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Heat  treaters,  annealers,  tempers 

0,4 

0.1 

25 

- 

- 

0.1 

25 
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Table  12-G.  fcont'd) 


Occupation 


1965 


Jobs  to  be  filled  1965-1975 


Total 


Jobs  resulting  from: 


Industrial 


Deaths  and 
retirements 


- 

■U 

Number  ! 

a 

Percent  : 
of  1965  : 

-m 

Number  1 

m 

Percent 
of  1965 

•v  -a 

1 Number  i 

m a 

Percent 
of  1965 

0.8 

0.4 

50 

0.2 

25 

0.2 

: 25 

0.9 

0.3 

33 

0.1 

11 

0.2 

! 22 

0.7 

0.3 

43 

0.1 

14 

0.2 

29 

0.4 

0. 1 

25 

- 

- 

0.1 

25 

1.1 

0.5 

45 

0.1 

9 

0.4 

, 36  < 

2. 1 

0,7 

33 

0,4 

19 

0.3 

; 14 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.6 

1.0 

63 

0.6 

38 

0,4 

25 

3.0 

0.3 

10 

- 0.2 

- 7 

0.5 

17 

1.7 

- 0.2 

- 12 

- 0.4 

-.24 

0,2 

12 

0.1 

- 0.1 

-100 

- 0.1 

-100 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.2 

0.3 

150 

0.2 

100 

0.1 

50 

0.9 

0.3 

33 

0.1 

11 

0.2 

22 

3,8 

- 0.2 

- 5 

- 0.5 

- 13 

0.3 

8 

3,3 

- 

- 

- 0.2 

- 6 

0.2 

6 

0.3 

- 

• 

- 0.1 

- 33 

0.1 

33 

0.2 

- 0.2 

-100 

- 0.2 

-100 

- 

- 

29.3 

17.5 

60 

10.6 

36 

6.9 

24 

0.2 

0.1 

50 

0.1 

50 

- 

- 

9.0 

4.0 

44 

2.6 

29 

1.4 

16 

' 0.8 

0.4 

50 

0.3 

38 

0.1 

13 

1.0 

0.3 

30 

0.2 

20 

0.1 

10 

0.5 

0.1 

20 

- 

- 

0.1 

- 20 

17.8 

12.6 

71 

7,4 

42 

5.2 

29 

14.9 

6.3 

42 

3.0 

20 

3.3 

22 

0.9 

0.2 

22 

- 

- 

0.2 

22 

0.8 

0.2 

25 

- 

- 

0.2 

25 

1,* 

0,9 

64 

0.5 

36 

J 0,4 

29 

0.2 

0.1 

50 

0.1 

50 

- 

- 

0,3 

0.3 

100 

0.2  . 

67 

0.1 

33 

0.1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.4 

0.1 

25 

- 

- 

0.1 

25 

3,6  , 

0.9 

25 

0.2 

6 

0.7 

19 

/I 

■a 

3 


Craftsmen* , foremen*  and  kindred  workers (con t'd) 
Millwrights 

Holders,  natal  (exc.  coremakers) 
Patternmakers*  metal  and  wood 
Rollers  and  roll  hands 
Sheet  metal  workers 
Tollmakers,  diemakers*  setters 
E lec trop la ters 

Assemblers*  metalwork.  Class  A 
Printing  trades  craftsmen 
Compositors  and  typesetters 
Elec  tro typers  and  stereo typer a 
Engravers*  except  pho toengr aver  s 
Photoengravers  and  lithographers 
Pressman  and  plate  printers  « , 
Transportation  and  public  utility  craftsmen 
Linemen  and  servicemen 
Locomotive  engineers 
Incomotive  firemen 
Mechanics  and  repairmen 

Airplane  mechanics  and  repairmen 
Motor  vehicle  mechanics 
Office  machine  mechanics 
Radio  and  TV  mechanics 
Railroad  and  car  shop  mechanics  , 

Other  mechanics  and  repairmen 
Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 
Bakers 

Cabinetmakers 

Cranemen*  derrickmen  and  hoistmen 
Glaaiera 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 
Mi  1 lers 

Opticians  and  lens  grinders 
Stationary  engineers 
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Table  12 -G.  (cont’d) 


Occupation 

1965 

Total 

Jobs 

to  be  filled  1965-1975 
: Jobs  resulting 
: Industrial  ; 

: change  s 

from: 

Deaths  and 
retirements 

4 

Number  * 

4 

Percent 
of  1965 

* *- 

| Number  ‘ 

*■  4 

Percent  : „ . : 

of  1965  t Humber  t 

Percent 
of  1965 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers  (cont’d) 

Inspectors,  other  than  metalworking 

1.3 

0.5 

- 

36 

0.3 

23 

0.2 

15 

Upholsterers 

0.7 

0.4 

57 

0.2 

29 

0.2 

29 

Craftsman  and  kindred  workers,  n.e.c. 

5.2 

2*7 

52 

1*5 

29 

1.2 

23 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

153.4 

47.3 

. 

31 

10.5 

7 

36.8 

24 

Selected  trans*  and  utility  oprs. 

31.6 

6.6 

27 

3.5 

11 

5.1 

16 

Drivers:  bus,  truck,  tractor 

23.0 

6.4 

26 

2.6 

12 

3.6 

16 

Deliverymen;  toutemen,  cab  drivers 

6.7 

2.5 

37 

1.3 

19 

1.2 

i8 

Brafceman  and  Switchmen,  railroad 

1.5 

- 0.4 

- 

27 

- 0.6 

* 

40 

0.2 

13 

Fewer  station  operators 

0.4 

0*1 

25 

- 

- 

0.1 

25 

Sailors  and  deck,  hands 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Asbestos  and  insulation  workers 

0*1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Semiskilled  metalworking  occupations 

17*0 

7.2 

42 

3*3 

19 

3.^9 

23 

S Fumacemen,  smelters,  pourers,  and  heaters 

0+6 

0*1 

17 

- 

- 

0.1 

17 

2 Welders  and  flame  cutters 

3*6 

1.5 

42 

X*1 

31 

0*4 

11 

Electroplater  helpers 

0*2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mach*  tool  opr*  metalworking.  Class  B 

3.5 

. 0.6 

17 

- 0.2 

6 

0.6 

23 

Assemblers*  metalworking.  Class  B 

6*7 

3.9 

58 

2*0 

30 

1.9 

26 

Inspectors,  metalworking.  Class  B 

2.4 

1*1 

46 

0.4 

17 

0.7 

29 

Semiskilled  occupations  in  textiles  and 

appare 1 

9.6 

1.1 

11 

- 2.0 

20 

3.1 

32 

Knitters,  loopers  and  toppers 

0.6 

- 0.1 

- 

17 

- 0.2 

33 

0.1 

17 

Weavers  and ' spinners , textile 

0.6 

- 0.2 

- 

33 

■ - 0.3 

* 

50 

0.  l 

17 

Sewers  and  stitchers,  mfg* 

8.6 

1.4 

16 

- 1.5 

* 

17 

2.9 

34 

Other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 

94.9 

30*4 

32 

5*7 

6 

24*7 

26 

Attendants,  auto  service  and  parking 

3.6 

0.6 

16 

0*1 

3 

. 0.5 

13 

Laundry  and  dry  cleaning  workers 

3.0 

1.2 

40 

0*2 

7 

i.o 

33 

Meat  cutters,  except  meat* packing 

2.6 

1.6 

62 

0.9  f 

35 

0.7 

27 

Mine  operatives  and  laborers,  n.  e*c. 

1.2 

- 0.1 

- 

8 

- 0.3  ; 

* 

25 

0*2 

17 

Other  operatives,  n.e.c* 

84.3 

27.  1 

32 

4.8  ( 

< 

6 

22.3 

26 
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Table  12-fl.  (cont'd) 


Jobs 

to  be  filled  1965' 

1975 

: Jobs  resulting  from; 

Occupation 

1965 

Total 

: Industrial 

: change 

; Deaths  and 

: retirements 

V 

.Number 

Percent 

' Number 

: Percent 

■ ■ 
Number 

Percent 

■ 

V 

of  1965 

: of  1965 

* ■ 

■+  P 

of  1965 

Service  workers 

107.5 

68.7 

64 

26.5 

25 

42.2 

39 

Private  household  workers 

19*1 

4.7 

25 

- 5.3 

- 28 

10.0 

52 

Protective  service  workers 

9*1 

2.6 

29 

0.5 

5 

2,1  ' 

23 

Firemen , fire  protection 

1.0 

* 

- 

- 0.1 

- 10  . 

0,1 

10 

Guards  and  watchmen 

4.1 

1.5 

37 

0*1 

2 

1.4 

34 

Policemen,  marshalls,  sheriffs 

4.0 

i.l 

28 

0*5 

13 

0.6 

15 

a 

Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 

27.6 

16*4 

59 

29 

8.5 

31 

O) 

Bartenders 

3*0 

0*9 

30 

0*1 

3 

0.8 

27 

Nr 

Cooks,  except  private  household 

9.2 

6*  6 

72 

2*7 

29 

3*9 

42 

Counter  and  fountain  workers 

3*3 

3*3 

100 

2.3 

70 

1,0 

30 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

12.1 

5.6 

46 

2.S 

23 

2,8 

23 

Other  service  workers 

51*7 

45.0 

87 

23.4 

45 

21.6 

42 

Attendants,  hospital  and  other  inst. 

14.4 

19.2 

133 

13.5 

94 

5,7 

40 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

2.8 

1,9 

68 

0.7 

25 

1*2 

43 

Janitors  and  sextons 

8.6 

3.7 

43 

0,3 

3 

3.4 

39 

Nurse* j practical 

3*8 

5*9 

155 

3.3 

87 

2,6 

6P 

Other  service  workers,  n,e.c* 

22,1 

14*3 

65 

5,6 

25 

8,7 

> 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers 

L 1 

75*5 

- 0*3 

- 1 

- 21.0 

- 28 

20*7 

27 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

38.1 

5.3 

14 

- 3,5 

- 9 

8.S 

23 

a.  Base  zero;  percentage  not  computable* 
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A Blueprint  for  the  Training  of  School  Lunch 

Personnel  in  the  Indiana  Public  schools. 
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Unit  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education* 
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ABSTRACT  - As  an  aid  to  school 
administrators*  the  school  lunch  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  prepared 
a blueprint  for  the  training  of  school 
personnel.  The  plan  proposes  to  supplement 
the  usual  and  necessary  orientation  prog  ran 
or  on-the-job  training'  with  indepth  training 
and  education.  The  training  offered  through 
the  blueprint  has  been  pretested  in  two  pilot 
programs  which  were  held  at.  New  castle  and  at 
Indianapolis,  bot-h  of  which  trained  area 
personnel  in  a basic  nutrition  course  offered 
by  well  qualified  instructors.  The  local 
school  lunch  fund  financed  the  training 
program.  Administrative  procedures  and 
policies  are  suggested  to  develop  and 
initiate  a school  lunch  personnel  training 
program.  (FP) 
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The  Ohio  state  University 
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Limitation  on  Available  Copies  KRjr  Fride/Uhit 

only  (quantity  prices ) 

(2)  Means  Used  to  Develop  Material: 
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FOREWORD 


by 

Richard  D,  Wells,  Superintendent 


I speak  to  you  in  the  language  of  food — food  to  feedi  food  to 
teach  t and  food  that  others  may  teach.  1 speak  to  you  of  a school 
food  service  program  in  the  vanguard  of  the  learning  process. 
Each  of  our  children,  whether  he  learns  to  master  the  universe— 
or  perhaps,  more  important — to  master  himse’i,  will  need  to 
speak  well  the  language  of  food.  Define  not  such  language  in 
terms  of  profit  and  loss.  How  dismal  will  be  our  profit  and  how 
tragic  our.  loss  if,  as  the  soaring  spires  of  tomorrow’s  learning 
reach  ever  higher,  the  child  is  too  hungry  to  hear. 
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The  Background  Of  The  Indiana  School  Lunch  Program 

* 

The  first  school  lunch  service  in  Indiana  was  established  by  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  at  Frankfort  in  December  of  1917. 
This  volunteer  group  organized  a “hot  soup  dinner"  at  the  courthouse 
and  served  the  children  of  the  community  from  a makeshift  basement 
kitchen.  Foodstuffs  were  donated  by  prominent  families  and  local  mer- 
chants; preparation  and  service  were  handled  by  volunteers.  Once  as- 
sembled in  the  lunch  room,  the  children  were  taught  elements  -of  basic 
nutrition,  cleanliness,  good  manners,  and  obedience  by  a local  doctor  or 
other  person  with  a knowledge  of  good  health  practices. 

- In  the  years'that  followed,  lunch  at  school  became^ part  of  the  ser- 
vice provided  by  the  more  enlightened  school  administrators  throughout 
the  state.  During  the  depression  years,  rural  bus  drivers  on  the  morn- 
ing routes  would  pick  up  children  and  whatever  food  could  be  spared  by 
their  parents. , Preparation  of  stew  or  soup,  with  these  donations,  was 
done  by  civic-minded  mothers  who  realised  the  benefit  to  the  child  of  a 
hot  noon  meal. 

Due  to  the  high  incidence  of  draft  reject^n  during  World  War  11  at- 
tributed to  dietary  deficiency  and  a growing  national  concern  for  the 
health  and  well -being  of  future  generatiojis,  Congress  passed  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  in  1946.  Today  thejfrogram  operates  in  all  50  states, 

District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  ^Rico,  tKfe  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa.  The  School  lunch  Program  is  a huge  market  for 
farm  products  to  the  benefit  of  fhe  farmers  and  the  food  industry.  It  Is 
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the  third  largest  institutional  feeding  service  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and 
benefits  the  whole  national  economy, 

* 

Of  the  2300  schools  in  Indiana,  1839  are  currently  offering  a school 
Lunch  Program  with  60?  ,313  children  participating  daily,  in  addition  to 
the  school  lunch,  some  schools  are  finding  a need  for  a breakfast  pro- 
gram, rive  breakfast  programs  were  in  operation  in  the  State  in  the 
1966-67  school  year,  and  currently  there  are  fifty-one  Breakfast  Pro- 
grams. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  School  Lunch  Program  on  a national 
scale  has  not  been  accomplished  without  problems.  Functional  guidelines 

a 

were  not  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  lunch  program.  Sometimes 

surplus  foods  were  sent  to  schools  without  requisition,  and  local  school 

administrators  were  placed  in  the  position  of  accepting  or. rejecting  the 

program.  Acceptance  placed  additional  responsibilities  on  the  local 

school  principal,  who  in  many  instances  was  also  a classroom  teacher. 

Space  was  also  a problem,  and  sometimes  the  meager  equipment  was 

placed  wherever  space  could  be  found — tn  a hall  or  in  the  basement. 

Principals  were  obliged  to  structure  menus,  purchase  the  food  arid 

equipment,  use  their  personal  cars  for  transportation,  hire  the  cooks, 

conduct  all  the  business  transactions,  and  maintain  all  necessary  re- 
ft 

cords. 

Coal  oil  stoves,  ice  bo?  'S,  dishwashing  pans  rather  than  sinks, 
home-loaned  cooking  utensils*  and  miscellaneous  tables  and  chairs 
are  a thing  of  the  past.  With  upsurge  of  school  construction  and  ike 
inclusion  of  cafeteria  units  in  school  buildings,  many  of  the  physical 
problems  have  been  solved,  but  others  have  arisen.  The  state  wide 

consolidation  of  schools  into  large  corporate  units,  the  rising  cost  of 

* 


food  and  labor,  the  necessary  planning  for  sophisticated  equipment  in 
the  new  construction,  satellite  food  service  and  centralized  purchasing 
are  problems  which  still  exist  and  will  for  some  time  to  come. 


Of  all  the  problems  faced  by  a harassed  school  superintendent  re- 
lated to  the  School  Lunch  Program,  the  greatest  Is  the  need  for  trained 


personnel.  There  would  be  no  problem  if  the  school  administrator  had 
competent  people  to  whom  he  could  turn.  All  the  problems  come  down  to 
one  problem — PEOPLE.  But  the  administrator  needs  more  than  warm 
bodies  with  willing  hearts;  he  needs  people  with  know-how,  some  train- 
ing, and  competency  in  the  many  areas  of  the  School  Lunch  Program. 

Many  school  administrators,  faced  with  critical  shortages  of  per- 

% 

sonnet,  '(lave  had  to  turn  to  the  open  labor  market  in  order  to  hire  cafe- 
teria striff.  These  people  usually  are  untrained,  or  if  they  have  had  ex- 
perience in  a local  restaurant  or  cafe  do  not  have  the  experience  and 
training  necessary  for  the  School  Lunch  Program.  People  with  restau- 
rant and  cafe  training  and  experience  are  “mass  feeding* ' oriented, 
and  this  orientation  does  not  fit  the  purpose  of  School  lunch. 

Or  school  administrators,  perplexed  with  a combination  of  proh- 

h 

lems  and  the  lack  of  personnel,  have  been  sorely  tempted  by  the  siren 
song  of  those*  who  would  convince  him  to  do  away  with  the  School  Lunch 
Program  and  turn  this  whole  matter  over  to  vending  machine  companies. 


A Problem  And  A Need 
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This,  too.  would  defeat  the  basic  purpose  of  school  lunch  as  a part  of 
the  educational  process. 

So  the  problem  remains  , and  the  question  still  i emains  unanswered — 
“Where  can  I get  trained  personnel* ‘trained  school  lunch  people  who 
know  the  needs  of  my  particular  situation?”  A partial  answer  to  this 
question  is  a second  question — “Why  hot  train  jOuroVn?"  The  ensuing 
questions  of  WHO?  WHERE?  HOW?  and  WHAT?  are  hopefully  an- 
swered in  this  “BLUFPRINT  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  PERSONNEL  IN 
THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM.” 


Personnel  Training 

The  Gene/al  Objectives  of  a School  Lunch  Training  ^rogram: 

1 „ To  attract  personnel  for  employ ment  i n the  School  Lunch  r am 

2.  To  qualify  personnel  on  all  levels  m knowledge,  skill,  and  effi- 
ciency in  order  to  upgrade  people  and  hence,  Lthe  program 

3.  To  build  a team -approach  through  which  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram is  a contributing  factor  to  good  education 

4.  To  raise  the  educational  level,  skill  level,  and  knowledge  level 

in  such  ways  as  to  increase  the  self-eoncept  of  the  trainees  and 

increase  the  sense  of  personal  worth  and  importance  to  the  pro- 

* 

gram 

5.  To  off^r  training  inhuman  relationships  by  which  trainees  Income 
not  only  more  producti¥e*su>d  more  efficient  workers,  iwt  better 
and  more  efficient  human'beings 
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Hie  Specific  objectives  of  a School  Lunch  Tr ei iuing  Program: 

1 , To  give  specific  training  and  knowledge  in  the  component  areas 
of  the  School  Lur  *h  Program,  such  as: 

Nutrition  Food  Preparation 

Menu  Planning  Sanitation 

Food  Storage  Ojantity  Cooking 

Management:  including  (a)  Record  Keeping  (b>  Cost  Analyst s% 

(c)  Job  .Analysis 

2,  To  give  specific  training  in  the  area  of  human  relationships 

3,  To  develop  skills  in  the  arts  of  food  preparation,  menu  planning, 
and/or  other  component  areas  of  the  School  Lunc'-  Program 

4,  To  implant  in  trainees  the  philosophy  of  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram as  opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  a “mass  feeding1*  program 

5,  To  encourage  trainees  through  a training  program  to  seek  further 
training  and  education  which  leads  to  making  a life-long  pro- 
fession in  the  School  Lunch  Program 


- 
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A Pilot  Program  For  The  Proposed  Personnel  Training  Program 


In  August  of  1967,  a meeting  washeldat  the  State  House  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  a Training  Program  for  School  Lunch  Personnel  on 
a state- wide  hasis.  In  attendance  at  this  meeting  were  Mr*  Walter 
Penrod  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education;  Miss  Barbara  Tingley. 
Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics?  Mrs.  Sheila  Elam, 
State  Nutrition  Consultant;  Mrs.  Nadine  Kirkpatrick*  Director  of  S Vr»ol 
Pood  Service  for  the  New  Castle  Schools;  and  Mrs.  Wrentha  Butter* 
Director  of  Food  Service  at  the  Washington  Township  schools  in  Indi- 
anapolis* 

For  gome  years  past  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
had  been  providing  one-day  workshops*  during  the  summer  months*  for 
training  school  lunch  personnel.  These  one -day  workshops  have  proven 
to  be  of  extreme  value  to  the  local  school  corporations',  to’  witho  t them 
the  work  of  both  the  State  Department  and  the  local  ed  k tion;<J  .igcnvy 
would  bt  inhibited.  These  programs  Were  felt  to  be  excellent,  informa- 
tive educational  programs.  This  was  reflected  in  the  more  positive  con- 
cept of  the  School  Lunch  Program  which  was  developed  hv  those  who 
attended  these  sessions*  Fellowship  and  interaction  with  co- wot* kora 
was  also  a needed  en  ichment  for  school  lunch  people. 

These  workshops  have  fulfilled  a long -felt  need  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  foreseeable  future,  butitwas  felt  that  the  training  of  school 
lunch  personnel  had  reached  a more  critical  period*  Wh.d  is  needed  now 
is  a more  in-depth  course  of  study  over  greater  periods  of  time  in  order 
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to  meet  the  needs  of  school  superintendents  who  are  seeking  well-trained 
personnel  for  school  food  services* 

■h 

This  worktng  committee  made  several  decisions  about  the  kind  and 
type  of  workshop  which  they  felt  was  needed*  Their  criteria  for  such  a 
program  of  study  were: 

1*  The  course  would  he  12  weeks  or  one  semester  in  length* 
The  class  would  meet  one  night  each  week  for  two  hours  and 
would  he  scheduled  hy  the  local  superintendent  aloi*^  with  other 
adult  education  courses  being  presented. 

2 * The  classes  would  lie  conducted  in  a public  school,  as  it  was 
found  that  most  schools  have  modem  kitchens  equipped  in  such 
a manner  thnt  these  units  could  be  used  as  learning  laboratories* 
Existing  classrooms  are  usually  available  for  the  academic 
studies  that  must  tie  correla  ted  with  the  I alx>ratory  experiences. 

3,  The  enrollment  would,  if  possible,  be  limited  to  20  students* 

4,  Government  commodities  would  be  available  for  use  in  demon- 
strations, as  this  is  permissible  under  the  regulations. 

5.  .At  the  completion  of  the  course  of  study*  a dinner  would  1-ie 
pl  anned  and  prepared  hy  the  students*  At  this  time  officials  of 
the  State  Department  of  Ihiblic  Instruction  a^d  local  school 
officials  would  be  invited  to  attend  and  present  a “letter  of 
completion 

6.  The  teachers  of  such  courses  would  be  those  Directors  of  School 
Lunch  Programs  who  have  completed  the  requirements  for  non- 
conventional  vocational  license  teaching  such  a course*  Others 
could  !*»  r*v  ruitcd  as  consultants;  such  as,  a ltjcul  Puhlio  Ser- 
vice Economist,  the  State  Nutrition  Consultant*  etc* 
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In  consequence  of  this  meeting,  and  to  test  the  criteria  and  the 
feasibility  of  such  a training  program*  it  was  decided  that  two  Pilot 
Programs  would  run.  One  of  these  was  to  be  held  at  New  Castle 
and  the  second  in  Indianapolis*  In  each  of  these*  the  same  subject  would 
be  taught — that  of  nutrition  “over  the  twelve  ^week  period* 

The  first  Pilot  Course  Was  taught  at  New  Castle  under  the  direction 
of  Nadine  Kirkpatrick  in  the  fall  of  1967*  The  second  was  held  at  North- 
vii'w  -Jr*  High  School  in  Indianapolis*  Both  were  leeture-lvpp  cun*  nta, 
and  the  students  were  encouraged  and  required  to  build  and  keep  work- 
ing notebooks  on  the  materials  presented* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  at  New  Castle*  forty  trainees  were 
presented  with  Certificates  of  Completion,  and  at  the  Indianapolis  course* 
twenty-eight  persons  were  presented  with  Certificates  of  Completion* 
As  no  pre-course  and/or  post-course  examination  was  given,  the 
evaluation  of  these  courses  mustTneoessarily  be  subjective*  The  note- 
books kept  by  trainees  were  evah  ated  2nd  are  a source  of  data  on  the 
value  of  the  course  to  the  trainees  and*  hence*  to  the  school  systems 
involved* 

The  directors  found  that,  in  general*  a great  deal  of  dialogue  and 
communication  between  trainees  resulted  from  the  training.  Trainees 
were  able  to  share  concerns*  experiences  and  problems*  and  to  work 
toward  a solution  of  common  problems  through  shared  experiences. 

Not  directly  applicable  to  the  work  situation,  ljut  a valuable  outcome 
of  the  training  program*  was  the  fact  that  a great  deal  of  the  learning 
was  carried  into  the  homes  of  the  trainees  and  in  this  way  affected  the 
nutrition  of  the  trainee'?  family*  Many  stated  that  tlic  course  had  a 
great  deal  of  effect  upon  shopping  habits  and  grocery  lists,  ns  prior -to 
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the  training,  many  of  them  had  no  adequate  basis  upon  which  to  make 
proper  food  choices. 

A further  “spin-off”  from  the  program  is  the  fact  that  trainees  on 
their  own  Initiative  place  colored  posters  on  various  aspects  of  nutri- 
tion in  the  cafeterias  and  kitchens.  In  this  way  both  faculty  and  students 
gained  some  learning  about  the  nutritional  values  of  the  foods  put  before 
them.  Both  faculty  and  students  commented  On  the  posters. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  trainees  felt  almost  unanimously  that  the 
course  in  Nutrition,  though  valuable  in  itself,  should  have  not  been  the 
first  course  taught  in  the  Pilot  Program.  Their  feeling  was  that  they 
neededt  as  a pre-requisite*  a course  in  Basic  Cookery  at  the  practical 
demonstration  level. 

All  trainees  agreed,  however  * that  the  course  in  itself  was  of  great 
value  and  requested  a follow-up  course  to  be  held  at  a later  date.  The 
notebooks  were  constructed  so  that  they  may  be  built  upon  in  a later, 
more  intensive  course  of  instruction  in  Nutrition. 

The  Pilot  Programs  did  demonstrate  that  properly  staffed  and  prop- 
erly administered,  in  depth,  longer  term  training  programs  can  be  of 
value  to  the  school  system;  that  trainees  find  these  programs  of  bene- 
fit to  themselves  as  employees  and  as  persons;  and  that  trainees  are 
generally  eager  and  enthusiastic  about  training  tn  all  ai'eas  of  school 
lunch- 
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A Blueprint  For  Personnel  Training  Programs 


In  Indiana  School  Districts 


Determination  of  NTeeds 

Each  school  administrator  needs  to  take  a hard  look  at  his 
local  needs  for  personnel  training  in  his  School  Lunch  Program. 
In  consultation  with  his  school  lunch  director  or  manager,  some 
decisions  must  be  reached  as  to  those  specific  areas  in  which  it 
is  felt  that  the  school  lunch  employees  need  training. 

Perhaps  the  prohlem  Is  that  there  simply  are  not  enough  people 
to  adequately  staff  the  School  Lunch  Program.  In  this  instance,  a 
recruitment  program  would  take  precedence  over  a training  pro- 
gram. However,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  recruitment  and  train- 
ing go  hand  in  hand.  A recruitment  program  which  states  posi- 
tively that  “We  will  train  you'*  has  a much  better  drawing  power 
than  one  which  states  “We  will  pav  S per  hour.0  People  are 
more  drawn  to  opportunity  for  seif- betterment  than  to  drudgery. 

Due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  local  situation  and  the  pressure 
to  get  lunch  started,  a One-Day  orientation  Program  nr  ;m  On-the- 
Job  Training  Program  might  i**  undertaken,  but  these  types  of  pro- 
grams are  only  a beginning  of  the  longer,  in-depth  program  of 
Personnel  Training  which  are  envisaged  in  this  BI.l'EPRiKT. 

In  consultation,  the  school  administrator  and  his;  school  lunch 
'director  or  manager  should  take  the  next  steps  and  decide  which 
area  of  in-depih  training  need  to  t>e  tackled  first.  The  School 


Lunch  Division  offers  programs  in  the  seven  areas  outlined  on  Page 

it 

5 under  Personnel  Training. 

Having  made  a decision  to  present  a program  in  one  of  the  sub* 

ject  areas,  other  steps  must  be  taken,  as  follows: 

B.  Steps  in  Planning  and  Implementing  the  Program 

1 . The  School  Lunch  Division  of  the  Office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  should  be  contacted  for  their  help.  Coopera- 
tion, and  approval  of  the  proposed  program. 

2 . A budget  should  be  d rawn  up  which  will  incorporate  instructional 
remuneration,  travel,  trainee  stipends,  supplies,  and  teaching 

materials.  Authorization  for  use  of  funds  f°r  this  purpose  is 
covered  in  the  following  letter.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Consumer  Food  Programs,  536  South  Clark  St**  Chicago, 
Illinois,  May  7,  1968*  Signed  by  R.  J.  Nelson,  Supervisor: 

* 

“Any  school  or  school  district  in  Indiana  may  use  funds  from 
the  schools  food  service  account  to  pay  tuition  costs  and  other 
costs  Incidental  to  training  a member*  or  members,  of  the  food 
service  staff  in  food  management  techniques,  provided  that  the 
course  to  be  attended  has  been  approved  by  the  School  Lunch 
Office  of  the  Indiana  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
provided  that  the  training  does  not  entail  out-of-state  travel.” 

3.  Teachers  for  -the  contemplated  training  course  must  be  pro- 
cured* In  each  area  of  the  State,  there  are  people  qualified 
to  teach  approved  courses  in  all  components  of  School  Lunch* 
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These  people  should  be  contacted  through  the  School  Lunch 
Division. 

The  Local  Planning  Operation  must  be  worked  out  and  details 
delegated  to  responsible  personnel,  as: 

(a) .  Enrollment.  Jectsions  must  be  made  as  to  whether  the 

program  is  to  be  limited  to  personnel  from  one  school* 
several  schools,  the  district,  or  the  area.  One  person  is 
delegated  the  responsibility  for  inviting  participants. 
Perhaps  a letter  outlining  the  program  and  including  all 
details  would  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Dates,  Times,  Rooms,  and  Equipment.  Size  of  the  enroll-  ' 
ment  and  the  type  of  training  to  be  given  will  often  deter- 
mine physical  arrangements.  If  demonstrations  are  to  be 
part  of  the  course,  proper  equipment  will  be  needed. 
Classrooms  geared  to  adult  learning  are  necessary. 
Custodial  care  must  be  provided. 

(c)  Remuneration.  If  trainees  are  to  be  paid  stipends  or 
paid  for  their  hours  spent  in  the  training  course,  this 

* r 

must  be  understood  and  arrangements  made  with  proper 
authorities  for  such  payment.  Have  all  financial  matters 
arranged  and  understood  before  the  course  starts. 

(d)  Certificates  of  Completion.  Certificates  of  satisfactory 
completion  of  a course  are  available  at  the  state  Agency. 
The  Director  of  School  Lunch  will  arrange  for  the  distri- 
bution of  these  -certificates  at  the  end  of  the  course. 


/ 


<e)  Awards  Dinner*  Delegate  responsibilities  for  the  dinner* 
The  meal  must  be  prepared,  speakers  and  honor  guests 
invited,  favors  prepared,  and  flower  arrangements  made* 

C.  Making  Plans  for  Evolua.  n 

1-  Evaluation  should  be  built  into  the  Personnel  Training  Pro- 
gram  from  its  inception. 

When  we  set  the  goals  for  the  project,  we  miTst  deter  mintin' 

-M- 

what  ways  we  will  determine  the  extent  to  which  we  approached 
these  goals. 

2.  Means  of  Evaluation.  Short  instruments  may  be  devised  by 
which  progress  of  the  program  is  measured*  Some  of  these 
might  be; 

(a)  Teacher -made  tests: 

for  cognitive  learning 
for  skills  learning 
for  attitude  change 

(b)  Trainee  evaluations: 

of  course  value 
of  skills  learned 
of  attitudes  changed 
of  spin-off  effects 

(c)  Administrator's  evaluations: 

of  value  of  prpgram  to  school 
of  improvement  in  School  Lunch  Program 

j 

of  more  efficient  program  management 
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<d>  Outside  evaluations  {consumer  evaluations) 

Dare  we  ask  the  consumers,  the  school  faculty, 
and  the  young  people  who  are  the  consumers  of 
the  product  to  evaluate  what  has  happened  to  the 
School  Lunch  Program  as  a result  of  the  course(s) 
undertaken?  This  might  be  Consumer  Research 
with  a vengeance! 

3.  All  evaluations  need  to  be  collected  and  collated  and  made  into 
one  Evaluation  Report* *  Copies  of  this  should  be  filed  with  the 
Division  of  School  Lunch. 

D.  Orientation  Toward  Future  Programs 


No  one  training  course  will  solve  alt  the  problems  nor  result 
in  a well-trained  school  lunch  staff.  A continuous  program  Is 
needed. 

From  the  Evaluation  Report  and  the  individual  evaluations  of, 
and  by  the  trainees,  other  needs  will  be  evidenced  which  will  give 
guidance  for  further  training  courses, 

A study  of  the  Evaluations  can  give  direction  and  reality  to 

further  planning  and  training  In  order  meet  the  ever-changing 

* 

needs  with  an  evolving  program  of  Scht,  -unch  Personnel  Train- 
ing* 
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Diagram  rustically,  this  BLUEPRINT  may  be  described  in  a 
spiral  pattern: 


Summary 


Nearly  two  thousand  schools  in  Indiana  are  currently  offering  a 

school  lunch  to  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  students*  in  Indiana* 

+ 

as  well  as  nationally,  the  School  Lunch  Program  has  had  a phenomenal 
growth  since  the  passage  of  the  School  Lunch  Act  of  1545* 

But  this  growth  has  not  come  about  without  problems  arising,  and 

* t 

without  more  and  more  responsibility  devolving  upon  the  school  admini- 
strator* Chief  among  these  problems  has  been  the  recruiting,  hiring, 
and  training  of  personnel  to  staff  the  School  Lunch  Program* 
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High  staff  turnover,  inefficiency,  lack  of  economy,  and  student  rejec- 
tion oT  the  program  can  usually  he  traced  to  untrained  anti  unknow ledge- 
able  staff.  Attracting*  training,  and  holding  an  efficient  staff  is  an  ever 
present  problem  for  the  school  administrator. 

As  an  aid  to  school  admin1  strators,  the  School  Lunch  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  offering  to  school  districts  of  Indi- 
ana  this  Ht.LKPHIN'T  for  *Le  Training  of  School  E lCh  Personnel,*' 
This  BLLKPI11NT  offers  more  than  the  visual  and  necessary  firicr- 
tation  Program  or  f >n-l  he  -Job  l'-  dning,  both  of  which  arc  necessary 
and  will  fit-  continued.  This  HI. IT’ HUNT  is  a p .11  for  iti-dep*h  training 
and  education  .over  a longer  period  of  time  than  a one -day  affair. 
The  training  offered  through  the  HU  TP  HINT  has  been  pre-tested 
in  two  Pilot  Programs  which  were  held  at  New  Castle  and  at  Indian 
polls.  Iloth  of  these  Pilot  Programs  trained  area  personnel  in  a basic 
Nutrition  course  offered  by  well~qun1ified  instructors, 

Similar  in-depth  personnel  training  prog r am s in  any  of  the  subject 
matter  component  ^reas  mav  be  conducted  in  any  sehor-  or  school  dis- 
trict ir.  Indiana. 

l anding  and  Tina  icing  such  in-depth  training  program-*  h i*  lieen  a 
difficult  probleni.  The  School  Lunch  Division  was  happy  to  l>e  notified 
that  such  programs  may  be  financed  through  the  local  school  lunch  fund 
accounts. 

^ senes  of  simple  steps  must  he  followed  in  order  that  ♦lie  local 
school  administrator  may  sponsor  a training  progmr  'Dr  his  school 
lunch  personni.  , o.  for  school  districts  that  wish  an  area  training  pro* 
g”'tm  cooperatively  undertaken: 

o 
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1.  The  Administrator*  together  with  the  Director  or  Manager  of 
his  School  I.unch  Program  and  with  other  persons*  determines 
the  need  for  training  and  the  kind  of  training  needed. 

2.  An  application  is  made  to  the  School  Lunch  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  approval  for  the  training 
program  and  for  their  help  in  staffing  an  approved  program. 

3.  Local  plans  are  drawn  up  in  detaP  r d provisions  made  for 
times*  sites,  remuneration*  credits*  etc. 

*4.  The  program  is  implemented. 

5,  The  program  is  evaluated  through  every  phase*  and  an  Evalua- 
tion Report  compiled. 


High  school  credit  for  the  course  may  be  allowed  under  the  f-  Row- 
ing conditions: 

1.  The  course  content  must  be  approved  by  the  School  Lunch 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  The  course  must  have  a minimum  period  of  class  instruction 
(42  hours}* 

3.  The  teacher  is  certified  in  Indiana  to  teach  the  course* 

4.  The  Adult  Education  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  has  given  prior  approval  for  the  course. 
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WV  suggest  the  (ollowing  guide: mey  in  administering  nu.ti-l  ml, 
local  School  Tuich  Programs: 

1,  That  the  Superintendent  appoint  one  person  to  he  responsible 
for  the  administration  and  supervision  of  all  school  lunch  op- 
erations, The  Division  of  School  Punch  will  work  w ith  this 
person  and  copies  of  correspondence  will  go  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

2,  The  local  school  lunch  administrator  should  }>e  responsible  to 

cither  ue  Superintendent  directly  or  to  the  Assistant  Superin- 

* 

tendent  for  your  schoo;  business  affairs, 

3,  It  is  suggested  that  the  local  school  lunch  administrator  or 
director  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  following  qualifications: 

(a)  A B,5.  degree  in  Institutional  Management  or  a 
closely  related  degree*  ^The  collegiate  work  should 
include  the  following  areas— Food  Technology  nnd 
Nutrition  Business  Economics  Fducation,  with  em- 
phasis on  Foods  and  Nutrition, 
fh)  Two  years  successful  experience  in  school  or  insti- 
tu*'onal  food  service.  Further,  part  of ihe  experience 
should  involve  the  supervision  of  other  employees. 
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ABSTRACT  - This  directory  lists  training 
programs  available  through  public  and  private 
facilities  in  Ohio.  The  types  of  programs 
described  herein  include  those  offered  in 
colleges  and  universities,  in  business 
schools,  through  apprenticeship  training, 
through  home  study  schools,  those  available 
through  spocial  vocational  education 
programs,  and  several  federal  and  state 
funded  training  and  eaployaent  programs.  This 
directory  should  be  useful  to  employment 
services  personnel,  junior  and  senior  high 
school  court  lors,  and  public  librarians  with 
needs  for  occupational  information,  and 
should  be  supplemented  with  current  local 
information.  This  director}  replaces  the  1968 
issue,  which  is  available  as  ED  025  610  {Hay 
1969  DIE) * Parts  l and  ill  of  the  directory 
are  available  as  ED  025  609  and  ED  025  611 
{VT  0o6  275  and  ?T  006  277 , respectively, 
both  in  ABN  7a  11  1970)  * {CBJ 
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FOREWORD 


the  -Information  in  Part  II  presents  training  programs  available 
through  public  and  private  facilities  in  Ohio,  the  types  of  programs 
described  herein  include  those  offered  in  colleges  and  universities, 
in  business  schools,  through  apprenticeship  training,  in  training 
schools,  through  home  study  schools,  those  available  through  special 
vocational  education  programs,  and  several  federal  and  state  funded 
training  and  employment  programs. 


Ohio  State  Employment  Service  counselors,  junior  and  sailor 
high  school  counselors,  and,  in  a general  informational  sense,  Ohio 
public  librarians  should  be  equipped  to  discuss  with,  and  be  prepared 
to  refer  persons  to  resource  information  describing  the  types  of 
training  programs  existing  for  them  through  public  and  private  educa- 
tional facilities.  Information  of  this  nature  enables  all  such  per- 
sonnel to  assist  applicants  desiring  or  needing  additional  training 
to  obtain  further  information  prior  to  enrollment  in  an  effort  to 
help  them  plan  and  attain  their  vocational  objectives.  The  Training 
Directory  was  originally  developed  on  a state-wide  basis  to  assist 
Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services  personnel  in  providing  such  infer-  ' 
nation  to  applicants.  Mow,  in  the  knowledge  that  vocational  guidance 
services  are  available  in  e variety  of  institutions,  this  publication 
is  made  available  to  other  vocational  guidance  personnel  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  a useful  resource. 


* * * * 


The  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  information  contained  In 
this  directory  from  reliable  and  qualified  sources,  Wfe  wish  to  thank 
all  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institutions  listed  herein  for  their 
valuable  assistance  and  cooperation  in  revising  the  Training  Directory. 


STATEMENT  ABOUT  ACCREDITATION 

The  listing  of  any  one  school  in  this  directory  does  not  denote 
its  recommendation  by  our  agency;  neither  does  its  exclusion  indicate 
our  disapproval.  The  related  accrediting  and  approving  agencies,  where 
H applicable , are  listed.  Foi  Information  about  facilities,  enrollment 
procedures  or  courses  available  at  any  of  the  Institutions  listed  In 
this  directory,  persons  should  write  or  contact  the  particular  institution. 
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IMTRODUCTI 
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The  information  presented  herein,  general  in  nature,  is  not  an 
administrative  guide  for  specific  apprenticeship  preparation*  Its 
purpose  is  only  to  acquaint  prospective  apprentice  candidates  and 
counselors  alike  with  general  information  regarding  apprenticeship 
preparation.  To  be  complete  effective,  this  information  will  need 
to  be  supplemented  by  current,  local,  and  specific  information  as 
it  relates  to  each  coninunity's  apprentice  standards.  It  is  hoped 
thatt 

(1)  Each  prospective  apprentice  candidate  will  plan  a 
course  of  study,  including  both  the  academic  and 
the  vocational,  that  best  relates  to  his  chosen 
occupational  training  area,  and 

(2)  In  each  school  a guidance  and/or  vocational  guidance 
counselor  will  keep  abreast  of  local  apprentice 
training  requirements  and,  further,  will  publicize 
these  requirements  for  prospective  candidates  as 
early  in  their  school  careers  as  possible. 

The  rewards  of  such  an  approach  will  be  measured  in: 

Cl)  Each  applicant's  increased  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments for  entry  into  apprent i ceabl  e areas  and  a more 
realistic  view  of  the  field  its*. If, 

(2)  A better  understanding  for  both  counselor  and  appli- 
cant of  the  labor  market  and  its  individual  demands, 
and 

(3)  More  successful  apprentices  and  apprentice  training 
programs. 


HtBPARATIOtt  FOR  APPRENTICESHIP  TRAINING 

Over  hOOO  individual  apprenticeships  are  available  in  Ohio  each 
year.  The  number  of  applicants  is  increasing  steadily  and  the  selection 
of  apprentices  Is  competitive.  Sponsors  can  select  those  applicants 
who  are  the  best  prepared  and  the  most  qualified.  The  applicants 
selected  are  the  ones  whose  educational  backgrounds  and  individual  ex- 
periences reflect  conscientious  preparation  for  their  vocations. 


Although  it  serves  a vital  role  In  the  preparation  of  any 
prospective  apprentice,  education,  in  end  of  iteelf,  does  not  insure 
that  any  one  person  will  receive  a training  assignment.  Qualifications 
among  crafts  differ;  qualifications  within  a single  craft  differ  a- 
mong  cities  around  the  state;  but,  foremost,  applicants  must-be  con- 
sidered as  individuals.  Education  is  only  one  facet  of  an  applicant's 


QUALIFICATIONS  REQUIRED  OF  APPRENTICES 


total  qualifications.  The  general 
must  meet  are  these*. 


ications  which  each  applicant 


Sect,  ij  p*  1 


(1)  Education  (specific  requirement  according  to  particular 
craft  - Most  programs  require  high  school  graduation  or 
its  equivalent p) 

(2)  Average  or  above  Intelligence 

( 3)  Ambition 

fli)  Interest 

(j>)  Initiative 

(6)  Legal  working  age 

(7)  Ability  to  work  with  hands 

(8)  Physical  fitness  as  chosen  occupation  demands 

(9)  Preferred  background  in  areas  related  to  apprenticeabl e 
occupation  (such  as  science,  mathematics  and  vocational 
education) 

The  documentary  evidence  required  of  apprenticeship  applicants  is 
simple  and  usually  easy  to  obtain*  Some  applicants  may  need  help 
though  in  knowing  the  best  way  to  obtain  these  documents.  The  required 
documents  are: 

(l^  Birth  Certificate 

(2)  Diploma  or  certificate  showing  completion  of  required 
high  school  work  (or  General  Educational  Development 
statement) 

(3^  Name  and  address  of  high  school  (so  that  transcript  may 
be  requested) 

(b)  Medical  certificate  establishing  eood  physical  condition 

(£)  Social  Security  ffimber 

(6)  DD-2!li  Military  Service  Discharge  or  Draft  Card 


AN  APPRENTICE  IS: 


a qualified  person  of  legal  working  age 
who  is  covered  by  a written  apprenticeship  agreement 
which  states  the  terms  for  learning  such  apprenticeable  trade  and 
is  bound  in  a program  registered  with  the  Ohio  State  Apprentice- 
ship Council,  * 


APPRENTICEABLE  OCCUPATIONS^ 

Occupations  recognized  by  the  Fedrral  Committee  on  Apprenticeship  are 
those  that  customarily  have  been  learned  in  a practical  way  through 
two  or  more  years  of  training  and  work  experience  on  the  job,  and  that 
are  clearly  identified  and  conmonly  recognized  throughout  industry* 
Apprenticeship  sponsors  are  found  in  a variety  of  industries: 

- Building  and  Construction 

- Communication 

- Manufacturing 

- Printing  and  Publishing 

- Retail  Trade 

- Services 

- Trans  portat  ion 
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Occupations  that  traditionally  -hare  not  used  apprenticeships  are: 

* Selling,  retailing,  or  other  occupations  in  the  distributive 
field 

- Managerial  occupations 

- Clerical  occupations 

- Professional  and  semiprofessional  occupations  (occupations  for 
which  entrance  requirements  customarily  include  education  of 
college  level) 

- Agricultural  occupations 


APHIENTICEABLE  OCCUPATXOMS  BY  TRADE  CLASSIFICATION: 
w 

These  occupations  represent  the  occupations  for  which  apprentice 
ship  training  was  available  in  previous  years  in  this  state* 


CQN3TRDCTI0N  TRADES  GROUP 


Asbestos  Worker 
Bricklayer,  Stone  Nason 
Carpenter,  Wood  Carver 
Cement  Mason 
Electrician 
Floor  Coverer 


Aerospace  Mechanic 
Automotive  Body  Builder - 
Repairman 

Automotive  Mechanic 
Heavy-Duty  Equipment 
Mechanic 
Boilermaker 


-Clasier 

ton  Ironworker  Erector 
*r  Lather 

Operating  Engineer 
Faint  er-Decora tor 
Plasterer 

METAL  TRADES  CROUP 

Electroplater 
ter-  Engraver 
Foundryman 
Heat  Treater 
Industrial  Welder 
Ironworker- 
Fabricator 
Machinist 


Plumber-Pipefitter 

Rigger 

Roofer 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Tile  and  Terrazzo 
Worker 


Maintenance  Mechanic 
Repairman 

Metal  Polisher  * Buffer 
Holder- Cor amaker 
Patternmaker  -Modelmake  r 
Tool  and  Die  Maker 
Vacuum  Plater 


Bookbinder,  Bindery 
Wbrksr 

Compositor  (Printer) 
Electro typer 


PRINTING  TRADES  GROUP 

Eneraver 

Lithographer 

Mailer 

Photoengraver 

Photographer 


Plate  Fainter 
Printing  Pressman 
Rotogravure  Engraver 
Stereo typer 


TRADES  NOT  ELSEWHERE  CLASSIFIED 


Armature  Winder 
Repairman 

Artist-Sign  Painter 
Baker' 

Barber 

Butcher-Meat  Cutter 
Cabinet  Maker 


Dental  Technician 
Draftsman-  Designer 
Electrical  Worker 
(Light  and  Power) 
Electrical  Worker 
(Other) 

Electronics  Tech* 


Lineman  (Outside  Electrical) 
Maintenance  Mechanic-  R epairman 
Musical  Instrument  Mechanic 
Optical  Technician 
Orthopedic . Pros thet i c 
Technician 
Stationary  Engineer 
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T3ADS3  )10:  SLSEfflERE  CLASSIFIED  (CCtfmrjED) : 


Cas.  Register  Service- 
man 
Jeweler 

Cellophane  Folding 
Machine  Operator 
Cook 


Fabric  Cutter 

Farm  Equip*  Mechanic 

Furrier 

Glazier  (Glass  Vforker) 
Industrial  Maintenance 
Millwright 


Painter  (except  constr*} 
^owerhouse  Engineer 
Telephone  Lineman 
Telephone  torker 
Upholsterer 
Watchmaker 


APPRENTICESHIP  — THE  END  OR  THE  BEGINNING? 


For  many,  completion  of  an  apprentice  training  program  is  an 
end  in  itself  and  provides  the  new  journeyman  with  a rewarding  skill 
that  he  can  pursue  for  a lifetime.  For  many  others,  apprentice  training 
is  the  initial  step  to  a career  in  management,  in  private  business, 
or,  with  additional  education,  in  professional  areas  of  business  admin- 
istration, education,  and  engineering*  The  benefits  are  mutual  among 
trainees  and  employers.  Snployers,  in  providing  a rich  and  complete 
training  program,  provide  the  means  for  maintaining  their  own  organ- 
ization’s strength  and  continued  productivity. 


ttflTIOML  APTflEttHCESHIF  PROGRAM  STANDARDS 

The  integrity  of  the  nation's  apprenticeship  programs  is  enhanced 
by  the  standards  established  and  maintained  by  the  Federal  Committee 
on  Apprenticeship,  a body  composed  of  equal  representation  from  manage- 
ment and  labor.  The  minimum  standards  reeomended  by  this  organization 
for  any  agency’s  or  industry 1 s establishing  an  apprentice  training 
program  are  these: 

(1)  Starting  age  of  an  apprentice  to  be  legal  work- 
ing age 

(2)  FU11  and  fair  opportunity  to  apply  for  appren- 
ticeship 

(3)  Selection  of  apprentices  on  the  basis  of  qual- 
ifications alone 

(b)  Schedule  of  work  processes  in  which  an  appren- 
tice is  to  receive  training  and  experience  o n 
the  job 

(?)  Organized  instruction  designed  to  provide  the 
apprentice  with  knowledge  of  technical,  sub jects 
related  to  his  trade  (a  minimum  of  lUh  hours 
per  year  is  normally  considered  necessary) 

(6)  Progressively  increasing  schedule  of  wages 

(7)  Proper  supervision  of  on-the-jrb  trainir^ 
with  adequate  facilities  to  train  apprentices 

(8)  Periodic  evaluation  of  the  apprentice's  pro- 
gress both  in  job  performance  and  in  related 
instruction,  and  the  maintenance  of  appropriate 
records 

(?)  Employee- employer  cooperation 

(10)  Recognition  for  successful,  completion  of  the 
apprentice  training  program 

(11)  Mon-discrimination  in  aU  phases  of  appren- 
ticeship employment  and  training* 

^48  s*5*-  p*  h 
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THS  OHIO  SPATE  AFFRBMTICESHIP  COUNCIL 


* 


Within  our  state,  the  Ohio  State  Apprenticeship  Council  cooperates 
with  and  serves  all  businesses  and  industry  >ncerns  interested  in 
organizing  an  apprentice  program  tyt 

(1)  Encouraging  thorough  apprenticeship  train- 
ing within  Ohio  industry 

(2)  Establishing  minimum  training  standards  in 
apprentlceable  trades 

(3)  Serving  as  a clearing  house  for  all  matters 
relating  to  apprenticeships  in  Ohio 

00  ^forking  with  the  Veterans1  Administration, 

* the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  to 
keep  applicants  informed  and  programs  up-to- 
date  and 

(?)  Publishing  information  relating  to  all  as- 
pects of  apprentice  training* 


If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  any  of  these  above  statements,  contact 
one  of  the  agencies  or  individuals  listed  below 

Hr.  John  Kostyo  Mr.  Charles  B.  Dygert 

Executive  Secretary  Apprenticeship  Training  Consultant 

Ohio  State  Apprenticeship  Council  Ohio  Department  of  Education 
Room  310,  220  Parsons  Avenue  610  Ohio  Departments  Building 

Columbus,  Ohio  1*321?  Columbus,  Ohio  1*321? 

Ary  local  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
any  Training  representative.  See 
listing  of  representatives  in  this 
section  of  the  Trsining  Directory. 
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APPRENTICE  TRAINING 


The  following  Is  a listing,  according  to  the  National  Apprent  leas  hip 
Program  booklet,  1968  edition,  of  apprentice  able  trades  ae  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  tl.  3.  Department  of  Labor,  WhshiEg- 
ton,  D.  C.  Interested  applicants  should  contact  their  local  Ohio 
State  Employment  Service  Office,  or  persons  listed  in  Apprenticeship 
Training  Service  Directory  beginning  on  page  i6*  For  information 
concerning  the  development  of  the  Apprenticeship  Programs  and  the 
criteria  for  establishing  these  programs,  contact  your  local  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship:  and  Trainii®  Representative  or  write  for  the  booklet, 
“Apprentice  Training,"  tJ.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TRADE  TEARS 

TRAINING 

■ 

AIRCRAFT  FABRICATOR:  final  assembler  (aircraft  mfg. ) 3 - 1* 

621.381;  806.38I;  806.781 ; 862.381 

AIRPLACE  MECHANIC:  (air  trans,  - aircraft  mfg.) 3-1* 

Accessories  Mechanic.  621.281 
Aircraft  Mechanic.  631.281 


Airplace  Mechanic;  .aircraft  and  engine  mechanic.  621.281 

Electrical  Mechanic.  825.361 

Engine  Mechanic.  621.261 

Helicopter  Mechanic.  621. 281 

Instrument  Mechanic.  710.261 

’ine-Service  Mechanic.  621.201 

Propeller  Mechanic.  621.281 

Radio  Mechanic.  823. 281 


ARBORIST:  (any  ind.)  b09.l8l;  b07.l6l;  30b.  887  3 

ASBESTOS  WORKER:  Insulation  Worker  (construction;  heat  and  frost 

insulation)  863.88b , • . • b 

ADTOMOTlVE-BODfr  BtTtLDEft-EEPAIHKAif  (auto  mfg.;  automotive  service)  3 - b 
Automobile  Body  Repairman.  807.381 
Custom-Body  Builder  (metal).  807.281' 

Custom-Body  Builder  (wood).  807.281 
Truck-and-Trailer-Body  Builder.  807.281 
AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANIC  (auto  service-  ordnance) 3 - U 


Automobile  Mechanic.  620.261 
Bus  Mechanic.  620.281 

Heavy-Duty  Equipment  Mechanic;  construction  equip,  mechanio; 
diesel  repairman.  625.281 

Mobile-Milltwry-Equlpment  Heohanic;  automotive- test -engine- 
mechanic;  auto-test- vehicle-chassis  mechanic.  620*381; 
625.281 

Motorboat  Mechanic.  623.281 
Motorcycle  Repairman.  620.281 
Tractor  Mechanic.  620.281 
Truck  Mechanic.  620.281 
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TSARS 

trade  training 

BJIXER:  (bakery  prod*;  hotel  & restaurant)  526*761;  313.781.  • 


BARBER?  (personal  service)  330.371 


Sawsmith;  saw  straight ener-and-repairer  (saw  mfg. ) 701*381.  3 

Spring  Maker,  Auto!';  spring  fitter-repairer  (auto,  mfg.,  auto 
aerv.)  6l0.38l;  6 19.380  . 

Tool  Dresser.  6l0. 381  , 

Tool  Sharpener,  (stoneworklng)  610.331 2 

BOILERMAKER:  (aiy  ind*)  005.291 b 

Mold  toft  man;  tmplate  maker  (shipbuilding;  aircraft  nfg* 
boilenaaking)  66l.38lj  6oi.36lj  809.381 
Shipfitfcer  (shipbuilding).  806.381 
^ BOOKBINDBl:  (printing  and  publishing) . 

Bindery  Worker,  Female.  977.66b 2. 

Bindery  Wbrker,  Male.  977.66b b 

Paper  Ruler.  659.762  3 

BREWER  (malt  liciuars)  522.762;  526.665;  029.**  ......  2-3 

BRICKLAYERS  3rl  donas  on  (construction)  661.'  3 

BOTCHER-MEAT  CUTTER:  (retail  trade;  slaughter  east  pack.)  3 


Butcher.  525.381 
Meat  Cutter.  316.88b;  1 316.781 
CABINET  MAKSR-MIUitAN:  (any  Ind.) 

Airplane  Woodworker  (aircraft  mfg.)  769.261;  621.281  ...  3 - b 

Cabinet  Maker;  bench  carpenter  (fhm.;  woodworking)  660.280.  3 - b 


Casket  Maker  (mortician  goods).  739.781  2 -3 

Furniture  Maker-Repairman  (furniture)  660.260  3 - b 

MUlman;  shop  carpenter  (woodworking)  669.360  3 - b 

CANDY  MAKER:  (confection)  529.381  3-b 

CANVAS  WORKER:  (any  ind.) 3 

Sailaaker  (Shipbuilding)  739.381 
Tent-Aiming  Maker  (canvas  geode)  787.762 
CARMANs  (locomotive  and  car  building  and  repairing)  622.361.  . b 
CARFENTERs  (ary  ind.) b 


Boatbuilder,  jfood  (shipbuilding)  860.361 
Carpenter  (construction)  860.381 
Carpenter,  Mainter  ice  (any  ind.)  660.281 
Joiner  (Shipbuilding)  860.381 
Loftsman  (shipbuilding)  661.381:  661.131 
Mold  Maker,  Mood  (brick  and  tile)  769.761 
Shipwright  (Shipbuilding)  860.381 


CEMENT  MASON  (construction)  6bb.66b 3 

COOK;  (hotel  and  restaurant)  313. 381 3 

Pastry  Cook  313.361 

CQOiERs  (cooperage)  76b.  86b b 

COSMETICIANS  Beauty  Operator  (pergonal  service)  332.271.  ...  2 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  MAKER:  (dairy  products) 2-3 

Buttermaker  529.762 
Cheeseoaker  529.361 

DRAFTSMAN-DESIGNER:  (any  ind.) 3-5 

Architectural  Draftsman  001.261 
Bank-Note  Designer  (print.  & pub.)  Ib2.08l 
Detailer- Draftsman  017.281 
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YEARS 

trade:  training 

Electrical- Draftsman  003.281 
Engineering  Aide  018.507;  010.687 

Mechanical  Draftsman  007.201-  ? 

Structural  Draftsman  005.201 

Tool -and -die  Designer  (machine  shop)  007.081$  007.181 
Toooeraohieal  Draftsman  017. 281 
DRY  CLEANER,  SPOTTER,  AND  H3SSER:  (cleaning,  dyeing  and 


pressing) 3 - k 

362.782$  362.301$  363.782 

ELECTRICAL  WORKER:  (any  ind.)  . . . k - 5 


Bus  Electrician  (transportation)  825*201 

Cable  Splicer.:  cablananj  underground  electrician  (conet.  $ light 
and  power)  829.301$  821.381 

Electrical-Appliance  Serviceman  (electric -refrig,  serviceman) 

(any  ind.)  ? 627.201$  637*201  

Electrical- Instrument  Repairmans  Pyrometer  man  779*281.  ... 


Electrician;  wiremn  (construction)  82k.  201 U 

Electronic  Technicians  radio -television  repairman;  radio  re- 
pairman; television  repairman  (any  ind.)  720.201;  003.101$ 
632.201$  828.201 

Lineman$  outside  rlectrician  (light  St  power)  821.201 3 


Maintenance  Electricians  electrical  repairmans  Industrial 
electrician  (any  ind.)  829.201 
Metermar;  meter- relay  testers  meter  tester- repairer  (light  & 
power'  8a.28I$  729.201$  710.201 
Power-House  Electrician  (light  and  power)  820.281 
Power -PL  ant -Equipment  Mechanic  (light  & power)  631. 261 
Radio  Electricians  broadcast  technicians  radio-atat ion-main- 
tenance electrician;  radio-station  tech,  (broadcast-tele- 
cast) 023.201 

Radio-Telephone- Cansnunicat ions  Technician  (telephone  and  tele- 
graph) 823.281 

Repairer-and  Winder;  electric-motor  repairmans  chop  elect. 

(any  ind.)  721.281 

Ship  Electrician;  marine  electrician  (shipbuilding)  825.301 
Sign  Electrician  (signs)  869.381$  82k. 28l$  729.8% 

Signal-System  Electrician;  burglar-alarm  mechanic;  fire-alarm 
mechanic  (any  ind.)  823.201$  829.261 

ELECTRQPLATRRt.  (any  ind.) 3 - k 

Aircraft  Plater  (aircraft  manufacturing)  501.792 
Anodizer  (electroplating)  501.782 
Plater  (electroplating)  500.380 
Plater,  Plastics  (Vacuum  System)  500. 300 

ELECTROTIPERt  (printing  and  publishing)  97U.381 5-6 

Finisher  659.300 
Holder  97U.381 
Wax  Engraver  97k. 301 

ENGRAVER:  (aiy  ind.) L - 5 

Bank-Note  Engraver  (engraving)  979.781 
Engraver- Chasers  chaser-engraver  (jewelry)  70k.  301 
Etcher,  Hand  (printing  and  publishing)  971.381 
Metal  Engraver  (engraving)  701*. 301 
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Pantograph  Engraver  (ar.y  industry).  779-762;  704*884;  979*781 
Siderographer  (engraving)*  979*361 

Stcel-and-Copper-Flate  Engraver  (printing  & publishing)  979*781 
tfood-Block-Engraver  (textile-printing  & publishing)*  979*281 

FABRIC  GUTTER*  CUTTER  (any  ind,) 

Cap  Cutter  (hat  & cap)*  78 1,884;  699,885 
Garment  Cutter  (garment),  781,884;  699*885 
Glove  Cutter  (leather  products),  781,884;  781,887 
Shirt  Cutter  (garment),  781,887;  781,884  ■ 

Upholstery-and-S eat -Cover  Cutter  (furniture  A,  rat,  trades) 
780,884 

FARM  EQUIH'IENT  MECHANIC:  (automotive  service).  624,281  , , . , 

FLOOR  COVERER*  floor  layer  (construction)  

Linoleum,  Soft  Tile,  and  Carpet  Layer;  linoleum  and  soft-tile- 
layer,  864*731 
FOUNDRYMAHl  ( found  ry) , 

Coremaker,  518*301  , , , 

Eolter,  512,782  

Holder,  518*381;  516*732;  693,301.  

FOURIER:  (fur  goods),  142,081  

Fur  Cutter,  783*781  **,.*>.******** 

Fur  Finisher.  783*361  

FUr-Machine  Operator,  787*782 
GLAZIER  - GLASS  WORKER:  (any  ind.) 

Auto  Glass  Installation  Worker, 

Automobile  Glazier  (automotive  service).  865*884  

Glass  Blower  (glass  manufacturing).  575*781  

Glass  Blower,  Laboratory  Apparatus  (instruments  A apparatus).  • 
772.281 

Glass  Worker, Shop  (construction;  glass  products)  

775.884;  676.885;  574.884 

Glassware  Ehgraveiv-Folisher  (glass  products)  775.381  . . , . 

Glacier  (construction)  865.781 

Heon-Tube  Bender  (signs)  824,884  ; 772, 3&1 

Stained-Glass  Glazier  (glass  products)  779*38l;  865.381  • • • 

Window-Glass  Cutter  (glass  manufacturings  579*887  

HEAT  Theater*  (Heat  treating)  504.782  

IRON  WORKER  1 

Bof tbuilder,  Steel  (shipbuilding).  606,381;  619*380  • , • , 

Bridge-and-Structural-Steel  Erector  (const,)  801.781  , , * , 

Ornamental- Iron  Erector' (const,)  809*381 

Ornamental-Metal  Fabricator  (bronze,  wire,  A metal  speo,),  , • 

■809*381;  619. 880- 

Re  inforcing-  Iron  Worker  (const,)  801, 68ti  ....  • , , , • • 

Structural-Steel  Fabricator  (structural  metals)  619*380;  601.381 
JEWELER t ( jewelry) 

Caster-Mold  Maker,  502.381;  700.361 

Enameler.  740.684  

Goldsmith*  700.261  

Jewelry  Repairman;  Bench  Hand,  700,281 

Lapidary;  brilliandeerer;  stone  cutter,  77Q.281 

Stone  Setter,  700,381  ,,*.,,,  -*  ,,,,., 
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TRADE 


TEARS 

TRAINING 


LATHER  (construction)  642.761 

LEAD  BURNER:  (chemical;  petroleum  and  refining;  shipbuilding).  . 

61$. 28l 

LEATHER  WCRKERt  (any  industry) 

Boot-and-Shoe  Maker,  Custom;  boot  maker,  custom;  (coot  & shoe 
manufacturing)  36$. 301 

Bo t toner.  Custom  Shoes  (boot  & shoe  Manufacturing)  766.604 
Cutter -Patternmaker,  Shoes  (boot  & shoe  manufacturing)  690.762 
Fitter,  Custom  Shoes  (boot  fc  shoe  manufacturing)  690.762 
Harness  Maker  (leather  products)  769.761 
Saddle  Maker  (leather  products)  769*761 
( Tanner  (leather  manufacturing)  $8$. 884;  690.760;  $89,367; 
$02,782  ■ 

LlTHQGftAPHEftt  Lithoengraver  (printing  & publishing)  

Camera  man;  photolithographer  972.832 

Lithographic -Press  Assistant  651.782  ............ 

Lithographic-Pressman;  Offset  Pressman  651.762 
FLatemaker;  Transferer  972.361;  972.761  , 

Plate  gralner  972.762 
Process  Artist  972.261 
Proofer  651.782 
Stripper-and-Opaquer  971.381 
Transferer,  Hand  972.3011 

MACHINIST  (ary  industry)  600. 200  

Aircraft  Machinist  (air  transportation;  aircraft  mfg.)  600.200 
Automobile  Machinist  (automotive  service)  600.260 
Instrument  Maker  (any  industry)  600.200 

Maintenance  Machinist;  Industrial  machine  repairman  (any  ind. ) 
600.280 

Marine  Machinist  (shipbuilding)  623.  28l 
Outside  Machinist  (aiy  ind.)  623.281;  600.260 
' Precisio n-Tool  Grinder  (ary  ind.)  600.260 
Roll  Turner  (iron  aid  steel)  60U.28O 

MAILER*  (printing  and  publishing)  239. $87  

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC  - REPAIRMAN;  (any  industry) 

At t illery  Repairman;  anaanent  mechanic.  736.761;  632. 201  . • . 
601.361 

Bakery  Equipment  Mechanic  633. 201 

Bookbinding -Machines  Mechanic  (print.  & pub.)  638?  201  • • • • 
Business -Machines  Mechanic;  dupl  icating-aachines  repairman; 

office-machines  mechanic  633.131;  633-201 

Camera  Repairman  714.261 ., 

Chemical-Process- Equipment  mechanic  (ches* ) 630. 201  

Cigar-Making-Machine  Mechanic  (cigar  mfg.)  629.201  

Composing-Room  Machniist;  monotype  machine;  printing- equipment 

mechanic  (print.  & pub.)  627.201  . • 

Elevator  Repairman  025.301 

Gas-Engine  Repairman  (any  Industry)  625.261  

Gas-Meter  Repairman  (light  and  power)  710.201 ' • 

Gun  Repairman;  gunsmith;  small  anus  repairman  632.201  .... 

Jfydraulic -Equipment  Mechanic  (any  industry)  638.201  

Indus  trial- Sewing-Machine  Repairman  639.201  

Instrument  Repairman  710.201 

Knitting-Machine  Me  hanic;  full  - fashion-  hosiery-  * nltt  ing-aach . 
mechanic  (hosiery;  knit  goods)  609.200  


2 - 3 
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4 
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TRAINING 


Lock-and-Safe  Repairman;  locksmith  709.281 3 * U* 

Orthopedic -Shoe  Repairman  365.301 3 

Power  House  Repairman  (light  and  power)  631.261  .......  3-U 

Pump  Repairman  630.281  *••••  + + •••  3-U 

Scale  Repairman  633.261  3 

Shoe  Repairman  365.361  2-3 

Watch-Clock  Repairman  715.291 , 3-U 

Wind -Tunnel ‘Maintenance  Mechanic  (aircraft  mfg.)  827.381.  . . U 

X-Ray  Equipment  Repairman  729.261  3 - U - 

MAHKING-DEVICE  MAKER:  (narking  device;  printing  and  publishing) . 2-3 

Rubber- Stamp  Marker ; rubber -die  maker  733.391 

MATTRESS  MAKER,  CUSTOM:  (mattress)  780.661*  2 -3 

METAL  POUSHER-AND-BUFFER:  (any  indust  y)  705.861* 3-U 

Polisher-Finisher  ; lapper  (jewelry)  7P5.66U  • <■. 


MILLWRIGHT:  (any  industry)  639.201  ... 

Outside  Machinist  (any  Industry)  62 3.. 281  . . . U 

MILLER:  (grain  mill)  5a. 762  . U 

MODEL  MAKER*  {any  industry).  U 


Model  Maker,  Metal;  experimental-body  builder,,  metal 
693. 361 j 600.200;  709.201 
Model  Maker,  Plastic  709.261;  693.361;  661. 381 
Model  Maker,  Wbod:  experimental -ho  cfcr  builder,  wood  693.360; 

663.361;  661.381 

MUSICAL- INSTRUMENT  MECHANIC:  (musical  instrument)  3-U 

Accordion  Maker  730.281 
Hus  leal -Instrument  Repairman  730.261 
Plano  Repairjnan-and-Tuner  730.201;  73O.06U 
Pipe  Organ  Builder  730.201 
Pipe  Organ  Installer -Repairman  730.361 
Stringed- Instrument  Repairman  730.281 
Violin  Maker  730.201 

0P3UTING  ENGINEER:  hoisting -and -portable  engineer  (const.).  . • 3-U 

859.603 

Earth-Moving  Equipment  Mechanic  62O.60U 

Grade-and- Paving  Equipment  Operator  851.883;  852.993 

Heavy  Duty  Repairman  8JJ9.823 

Plant  Equipment  Operator  859.603 

Universal  Equipment  Operator  059.603 

Well  Driller  859.702;  930.  02;  930.200 

OPTICAL  TECHNICIAN:  Optician  (optical  goods)  712.251;  713.301  . U 
Ophthalmic  Finisher;  henchman;  finisher,  mounter  711.361 
Ophthalmic  Surfacer ; lens  grinder,  sur facer  713.761 
Precision-lens  grinder;  precision-lens  polisher  675.360; 

711.781 

ORTHOPEDIC -HtOSTHETlC  TECHNICIAN:  (surgical-dental  appliances)  . 3-U 

Artificial  I&r*  Maker  713.201 

Dental  Technician;  dental-plate  maker;  metal-denture  maker; 

porcelain-acrylic -denture  maker  712.361;  712.201 
Orthopedic  Appliance  Technician  721.261 
Orthopedic -Shoe  Builder;  pedo-practor  712.201;  796.201 
Orthotist;  braceaaker  076.266;  712.201 
Prosthetist;  artificial  limb  maker,  metal;  artificial  limb 
maker,  wood  712.201 
Leather  Worker  712.761 

PAINT  MAKER:  (Paint  aid  varnish 


.702 


3-U 


1 n 


TRADE 


YEARS 

TRAINING 


PA  I NTER-AI J D-  DECORATOR  i (any  industry) 

Aircraft  Painter-Doper  (air  trans  & ai rear ft  mfg* ) * * * 

849*781;  845-781 

Automobile  Painter  (automotive  service)  845-781  * - 

Furniture  Finisher; ‘ hardwood  finisher  (furniture)*  763-.381 

Painter  (construction)*  840*781  

Painter  (shipbuilding)*  840*781  

Stained-Glasc  Paint er( glass  products)*  I44.O8I  * 

Statuary  Painter  (statuary  and  art  goods)*  144*081 

PATTERNMAKER!  (foundry)  

Metal  Patternmaker.  933. 281 

Plaster  Patternmaker,  plaster  pattern  caster  (aircraft  mfg.) 

777*381 

VJ  ood  Pal^t  ernmake  r.  661  * 28 1 

PHOTOEHC RAVER!  (Printing  and  Publishing)  *,**.**--  5 

■ Copper  Etcher*  971-38.* 

Finisher*  971-391 

Masker  * 97 1 * 384 

Phot  ographe  r . 97 1 - 382 

Proof er*  651 *782 

Router-ancLBlocker.  979*782 

S tri  ppeiwand-Pr  int  er . 97 1 - 38l 

Tint  Layer;  ben-day  artist*  970.381 

Zinc  Etcher.  971-381 

PHOTOGRAPHER!  (any  industry) 3 

Commercial  Photographer:  micro-photographer*  143-062 
Film  Developer  — Print er,  Motion  Picture*  976*782 
Photograph  Retoucher,  970,281 
Portrait  Photographer*  143.062  ■■ 

PLASTERER:  (construction) * , - 3 

Castor,  842,781 

Model-Mold  Maker  (stationery  and  art  goods)*  777*381 
Plasterer*  842*781 
Plate  Grainer*  972*782 

Plater,  Plastics  (Vacuum  System),  500*380 

PLATE  PRINTER!,  (printing  & publishing) 4 

Me  Stamper;  steel-die  embosser.  651.282 

Plate  Printer;  engraving  pressman;  pressman,  copperplate i 651-782 
PLUMBER-PlPE  FITTER;  (any  industry)  .*,**,.**,  4 

Gas  Fitter*  862*381 
Pipe  Fitter.  862.381;  862,281 
Plunder-  862*381 
Sprinkler  Fitter*  862.381 
Steam  Fitter.  862*381 

POTTERY  WORKER;  (pottery  and  porcelain) 3 

faster*  575-884 

Decorating^-Kiln  Placer*  573*782 
Dipper.  774-884;  570-885 
Handler*  575-884 
Jiggerman*  774.884 

Kiln  Drawer*  573*887  ' > 

Kiln  Placer,  573*806  -gg 
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TRAINING 


POTTERY  WORKER:  (pottery  and  porcelain)  continued 

Liner  7Uo.  301 
Mold  Maker  777.701 
Sagger  Maker  77U.78U 
Tinter  970.301 
Turner  77U.88U  * 

FRINTIR:  Compositor  (printings  publishing)  973*301  *>•***  5'-  6 

PRINTING  PRESSMAN:  (printing  «t  publishing)  * 

Cutting-and-Creaslng  Pressman;  envelope -machine  adjuster; 
machine  Cdt-up  man;  paper-goods-maehine  adjuster;  printer- 
si  otter  (paper  goods;  paper  box  mfg.)  6U9.782;  651.7825 

6U1.605 


Cylinder  Pressman  651.702  U ^ 5 

Einbossing  Pressman  (printing  $t  publishing)  659.702.  * • • • • U - .5 

Newspaper  (web)  Pressman  651.702  U - 5 

Offset  Pressman  651 .702  U-5 

Platen  Pressman  651.702 U-5 

Press  Assistant  (all  branches)  751.782  ' 2-3 

Rotary  (magazine)  Pressman  751.702  U-5 

Specialty  Pressman;  bread-wrapper- and -label  pressman  751.702.  U-5 

RIGGER i (any  Industry)  921.200  . . . 2 

Ship  Rigger  (shipbuilding)  506.201  U 

RIVER  PILOT:  (water  transportation)  197.133  3 

ROOFER;  (construction) 2-3 

Composition  Roofer  866.381 
Damper -Waterproof  er  8L3. 89U 
Slate-and-Tile  Reefer  666. 301 

ROTOGRAVURE  ENGRAVER*  (printing  anc?  publishing)  . 5-6 

Layout  Man,  Color  lUl.001 
Photographer  971.301 
Roto  Etcher  971. 301 
Roto  Hater-Grinder  500, 7 01 
Roto  Printer-Transferer  976.702 


Roto  Retoucher  970.301 
Roto  Stager  971. 88U 

SHEET  METAL  WORKER*  (any  Industry) 3 

Aircraft  Metalsndth  (air  trans.;  aircraft  mfg. ) 6GU.26I 
Coppersmith  (sheet  metal;  shipbuilding)  0OU.201;  862*301 
Metal-Sign  Maker  (signs)  80U.281 
Metal  Spinner  (machine  shop)  619.702 

Sheet-Metal  Worker;  sheet-metal  mechanic;  sheet-metal  worker, 
shop  (construction;  sheet  metal;  shiptalldlng)  QOU.201 
SIGN,  SCENE- AND- PICTORIAL  ARTIST:  (any  industry)  970.301  ...  . 3 

Coaweercial  Artist  ’lUU.001;  970.301;  1U2*O01 

Sign  Painter,  Hand  (all  branches)  970.301  3 

Silk-Screen- Process  Printer  979.301 


SILVERSMITH:  (silverware)  700.201  3 

Solderer  700.701 
Spinner  619. 702 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER:  Operating  Engineer,  Stationary  (any  ind.)  . 3 

950. 757 

f^wer  House  Engineer  (light  & Power)  952.707 
Power  House  Operator;  substation  operation;  switchboard  operator 
(light  end  power)  952.907;  952.702 
STEROTYPERt  ( Printing  & publishing)  ' 975. 702  5 
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STO  NEWORKER : ( stoneworking ) 

Granite  Cutter,  Sandblaster  771. 28i «*. 3 

Granite  Surface  Plate  tapper  775.281 

Machine  Stone-Cutter;  granite-lathe  oper.j  machine  man  • • • • 2-3 

67 3. 782; 67?. 78 2 j 673.782 

Monument  Maker;  stone  carver  771.281  ...' 3-4 

Stone  Cutter,  granite  cutter  771. 3®1  * 3 

Stone  Polisher;  turner  polisher  673.782 j 775.881* 2 

Stone  Sawyer;  granite  sawyer  677.702;  670,782  2 

STONEMASON:  (construction)  861.381  . . . . <7 • 3 

Stone  Setter ; marble  setter  861.381 

STOVE  MOUNTER;  (stove)  706.887;  869.281  3 

‘ TAILOR:  (garment;  retail, trade)  ,785.261 U 

Alteration  Tailor;  ready -to -wear  tailor;  bushelman 2 

(retail  trade)  785.281 

Custom  Tailor  (retail  trade)  785. 261  U 

Finisher;  tailoress  (garment)  782.88U  2 

Patternmaker,  Garment  781.301  3 

Sample  Maker,  ladies  tailpr  (garment)  705.381 3 - U 

Tailor,  shop  tailor  (garment)  785.381  3 - U 

TELEPHONE  WORKER:  (telephone  and  telegraph) U 


Cable  Splicer  829.301 

Central  Office  Installer-Repairman  822.381;  822.281 

Combination  Man  822.281 

Lineman  622.381 

FBX  Installer  822.281;  822.381 


TERRAZZO  WORKER*  (construction)  861.781  3 

TEXTILE  TECHNICIAN-MECHANIC:  (textile) 

Card-Room  Mechanic  68l.  280  3 - U 

Comb  Fixer  681.280  ‘. 3 - U 

Drawing-Frame  Fixer  681.280  * 3 - U 

Iyer,  Master  582.138  3 - U 

Jactjuard  Designer;  jacquard-card  cutter  685-781;  683.782; 

lh2.081 U 

Knitter,  Full  Fashion  65h.782  2-3 

Spinning-Room  Mechanic,  Mule  or  Ting  681,280  3-U 

Twister-Frame  Fixer  661,280  3-U 

Warp -Preparation  Mechanic  681.280  3-U 

Weave-Room  Mechanic;  loom  fixer  683.280  . 3 - U 

Weaver  683.707  2 -3 

Wool  Sorter  569.387  2-3 

TILE  SETTER:  tile  layer  (coii?ti action)  861.781  3 

TOOL-AND-DIE  MAKER*  (any  industry) 

Cutting-Die  Maker;  die  maker,  paper;  steel-rule  die  maker  (ary 

industry)  739.381  U 

Diamond-Die  Maker  (machine  shop;  wire  drawing)  770.781  ...  .U 

Die- Casting-Die  Maker  (machine  shop)  601.280  U 

Die  Maker  601.281  U - 5 

Die  Maker  (Carbide  Tools)  601.261 

Die  Maker;  hub  cutter  (jewelry)  601.381  U 

Die  Sinker;  trimnsr-die  sinker  and/or  impression-die  sinker  . U - 8 
(machine  shop)  601.280 

Gage  Maker  (machine  shop)  601. 280. U-5 
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TOOL-AND-DIE  MAKER  (any  industry)  (continued) 

Jig  and  Fixture  Builder  (aircraft  manufacturing;  automobile 

manufacturing),  693*330  

Mold  Maker  (machine  shop),  600,280;  705-884  , . . * , . 

Plastic  Mold  and  Fixture  Maker  (fabric  plastics  products), 

v.  754.38* 

Plastic-Tool-and-Die-Maker.  601,280 

Tool-and-Dib  Repairman  (machine  shop),  601,280  . . . . 

Tool  Maker  (machine  shop).  601.280  •••••••• 

Tool  Maker  (jewelry)  601.280  . ...  • . 

Hood  Tool  Maker  (aircraft  manufacturing).  693.280  ... 

UPHOLSTERER;  (any  industiy) 

Automobile  Upholsterer  (automotive  service).  780,381 
Upholsterer  (furniture),  780,381 
Upholstery  Repairman.  760.381 
MALL-PAPER  CRAFTSMAN;  (wallpaper) 

Color  Mixer.  950*884  . 

Print  Cutter-Roller  Router.  979*281  

Sketch  Maker.  979*781  

Wallpaper  Printer  692.782  t 

HIRE  WEAVER;  (wirework),  709.884;  616. 885  

HOOD  CARVER;  (any  industiy).  761.281;  661.381 j 664.782  . . 

Battenmaker  (textile) 

Shoe-Last  Maker,  Wood  (boot  and  shoe  manufacturing) 

Shuttlemaker  (textile) 

Spindle  Carver  (furniture) 

Hood  Carver,  Band  (any  industiy) 
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ERIC 


OHIO  REPRESENTATIVES 
HTJSAU  CF  APPRENTICESHIP  AND  TRAINING 


t* 


KBtHDKAL  OFFICE 

Thomas  Augustine,  Regional  Director 
219  South  Dearborn  Street 
Room  860 

Federal  Office  Building 
Chicago,  Illinois  6o60l* 

Telephone  No.  312-35>7205 


State  Office 


BAT  OFFICES  *TTO  REPRESENTATIVES; 


Willi  ant  L.  Sdlle,  State  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Clare  McArtor  and  Mies  Shirley  Keith,  Secretaries 

7b  East  Say  Street 
Room  202 

Coltntbus,  Ohio  l*32l5 

Telephone*  Area  Code  6lU  169-7375,  7377,  7379 
Akron  Area 

Harry  S.  Quine,  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Representative 
Miss  Helen  Almason,  Secretary 

- 72  South  High  Street 
Akron,  Ohio  Wi308 

Telephone:  Area  Code  2X6  762-9511,  2360,  23 63 
Canton  Area 

Clayton  B.  Gabel,  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Representative 
Mrs.  Marie  ReriLey,  Secretary 

1021  Market  Avenue,  N. 

Canton,  Ohio  1*1*702 

Telephone:  Area  Code  216  1*55-6971,  1*263,  1*261* 
Cincinnati  Area 


Earl  A.  Shobe  and  Irvin  G.  Feldman,  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
Representatives 
Secretarial  Vacancy 

Room  7l*0,  U*S.  Most  Office 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  1*5202 

Telephone:  Area  Code  513  68U-2200,  2X12,  2U3,  ail*, 
FTS:  513-681*-2U2,  2113,  ZUl* 
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Cleveland  -Area 


\ 


0.  R,  F.jole,  Daniel  T.  McCarthy,  and  Janes  5.  White,  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  Representatives 
Helen  Zingale  and  Felicia  'Kslazek,  Secretaries 

Cleveland,  Ohio  1*1|U9 

Telephoos:  Ana  Code  216  £22-21 21,  3821,  382b,  382$ 

’ ms  2l6-68ti-3023,  382b,  3825 

Columbus  Area 

Joseph  L.  Phillips  and.  Jack  D.  Hughes,  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  Representatives 
Mrs,  Helen  Kbsobarlch,  Secretary 

7b  Hast  Cay  Street  j Room  205 
Columbus,  Ohio  l*32l£ 

Telephones  Area  Code  6U*  1*69-7373 * 7376 

Dayton  Area 

Merle  Hempel,  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Repreeentative 
Mrsr  Jean  Saock,  Secretary 

25  So^th  Main  Buildings  Room  701 
25  South  Mein  Street . 

Dayton,  Ohio  1*51*02 

Telephones  Area  Code  $13  1*61-1*030,  $188,  5189 
ITS:  513-1*61-  5188,  5189 

Toledo  Area 

Thomas  A,  Wendt,  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  Representative 
Mrs.  Jean  Cochran,  Secretary 

7206  Federal  Building 
Toledo,  Ohio  l*36ofi. 

Telephone:  Area  Code  1»19  -259-6 200,  6390,  639L 
ITS:  1i19-259-6390,  6391 

Youngstown  Area 

Paul  A.  Moore,  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Representative 
Miss  Mariam  Tlgglani,  Secretary 

311  U.S.  Fost  office 
Youngstown,  Ohio  1*1*501 
Telephone:  Area  Code  216  71*6-  8071,.320h,  3219 
FTS:  216-71*6-3201,  3219 
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Adams 

Feldman 

Allen 

Wendt 

Ashtabula 

floors 

Athene 

Hughes 

Auglalse 

Wendt 

Belmont 

floors 

Brown 

Feldman 

Butler 

Shobe 

Carroll 

Gabel 

Clark 

Hempel 

Champaign 

Hempel 

Clermont; 

Feldman 

Clinton 

Shobe 

Columbiana 

Moore 

Coshocton 

Gabel 

Crawford 

Werit 

Cuyahoga . 

Poole 

Cuyahoga 

McCarthy 

Cuyahoga  ■ 

White 

Darke 

Hempel 

Defiance 

Wendt 

Delaware 

Phillips 

Brie 

McCarthy 

Fairfield 

Hughes 

Fayette 

Shobe 

Franklin 

Phillips 

Franklin 

-Hughes 

Fulton 

Wendt 

Gallia 

Feldman 

Geauga 

White 

Green 

Hempel 

Guernsey 

Gabel 

Hamilton 

Shobe 

Hamilton 

Feldman 

Hancock 

Wendt 

Hardin 

Wendt 

Harrison 

Moore 

Henry 

Wendt 

Highland 

Shobe 

Hocking 

Hughes 

Holmes 

Gabel 

Huron 

McCarthy 

Jackson 

Feldman 

Jefferson 

Moore 

KnoX 

Phillips 

Cincinnati 

Toledo 

Youngstown 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Youngstown 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 


Canton 

Dayton 

Dayton 

Cincinnati  . 

Cincinnati 

Youngstown 

Canton 

xolado 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

Toledo 

Columbus 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Cincinnati 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Dqyton 

Canton 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Toledo 

Toledo 

Youngstown 

Toledo 

Cincinnati 

Columbus 

Canton 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Youngstown 

Columbus 


Lake 

White 

Lawrence 

Feldman 

Logan 

Hampel 

Lorain 

McCarthy 

Lucas 

Wendt 

Madison 

Phillips 

Mahoning 

Moore 

Mahoning 

Hoore 

Marlon 

Phillips 

Medina 

Quine 

Meigs 

Hughes 

Mercer 

Wendt 

Miami 

H«pel 

Monroe 

Hughes 

Montgomery 

Hempel 

Morgan 

Hughes 

Morrow 

Phillips 

Muskingum 

Gabel 

Noble 

Hughes 

Ottawa 

Wendt 

Paulding 

Wendt 

Ferry 

Hughes 

Pickaway 

Hughes 

Pike 

Feldman 

Portage 

Quine 

Preble 

Hempel 

Putnam 

We  wit 

Richland 

Quine 

Ross 

Hughes 

Sandusky 

Wendt 

Scioto 

Feldman 

Seneca 

Wendt 

Shelby 

Hempel 

Stark 

Gabel 

Sennit 

Quine 

Trumbull 

Moore 

Tuscarawas 

Gabel 

Union 

Phillips 

Van  Wert 

Wendt 

Vinton 

Hughes 

Warren 

Shobe 

Washington 

Hughes 

Wayne 

Quine 

Williams 

Wendt 

wooa 

Wendt 

Wyandot 

Wendt 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Dayton 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Columbus 

Youngstown 

Youngstown 

Columbus 

Akron 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Dayton 

Youngstown 

Dayton  - 

Columbus 

Coluflfcue 

Canto: 

Youngstown 

Toledo 

Toledo 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Cincinnati 

Akron 

Dayton 

Toledo 


Akron 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Cincinnati 

Toledo 

Dayton 

Canton 

Akron 

Toungetowi 

Canton 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Columbus 

Cincinnati 

Toungetown 

Akron 

Toledo 

Toledo 

Toledo 


ERIVATB  CORRESPONDENCE  OR  HOME  STUPT  SCHOOLS 


Hone  study  enables  a person  to  obtain  thorough  instruction  in 
current  methods  and  practices  within  a respective  field  of  interest 
or  a field  to  Which  advancement  is  sought  without  intemrping  . 
regular  employment*  Hone  study  courses  are  now  available  covering 
almost  every  known  trade  and  vocation. 

High  schools  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  are  not 
authorised  to  grant  credit  for  work  done  through  correspondence 
schools,  unless  required  stipulations  and  high  school  standards  are 
met.  Anyone  interested  in  further  information  concerning  high 
school  credit  for  such  courses  should  consult  his  local  school 
board  or  superintendent. 

The  following  schools  offer  courees  of  many  different  types,  including 
business,  professional,  and  tra^e  school  subjects.  These  schools  have 
been  inspected  and  approved  as  of  July,  1968,  by  the  National  Home 
Study  Council,  1601  Eighteenth  Street,  N.W. , Washington,  D*  C. , 20009. 

For  schools  whose  course  or  courees  of  study  are  not  self-explanatory 
from  the  name  of  the  school,  a brief  description  ie  given  of  the  courses 
offered. 


Acadesy  for  Home  Study 
bl?  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  606o$ 

Complete  high  school  program 
with  academic,  secretarial  or 
general  business  majors 

Academy  of  Millinery  Design 
Little  Falls,  New  Jersey  07Q2b 

Advance  School  of  Business 
99LL  North  Newark  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60631 

Advance  Trade  School 
99M*  North  Newark  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60631 
Electrical  Service  and  Engine 
Repair,  Refrigeration  and  Air- 
conditioning  Service,  School 
of  Business 

Airline  Personnel  Training  by 
Humboldt,  Incorporated 
2201  Blaisdell  Avenue,  South 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  99Uoh 

Allied  Institute  of  Technology 
1338-U?  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  .Illinois  60 60$  - 

564 


American  Association  of  Medical 
Record  librarians 
211  East  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

American  Automation  Training  Centers 

2022  Main  Street 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  &1IO8 

American  Computer  Institute 
300  Park  Avenue,  South 
New  York,  New  fork  10010 

American  Institute  of  Maintenance 
710  West  Wilson  Avenue 
Glendale,  California  9X209 
Maintenance  and  Custodial 

Supervision 

+ 

American  School 
Brexal  Avenue  at  98th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  6063?  ' 
Fifth-three  basic  courses 

American  School  of  Photography 
835  Diversey  parkway 
Chicago,  Illinois  606U* 

American  Technical  Society 
890  East  98th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  *60637 
Vocational  Training 
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American  Technological  Institute 
36  Mason  Street 
Greenwich,  Connect lout 
Review  courses  for  State  Professional 
Engineering  License  Examination 

Art  Instruction  Schools 
5 00  South  Uth  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  56U15 

Atlantic  School 
2020  Grand  Avenue 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  61)108 
Airline  Career  Training 

Automation  Training,  Inc* 

6701  Waterman  Avenue 

St*  Louis,  Missouri  63112 
* 

Bell  & Howell  Schools 
Ulbl  West  Belmont  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60&tl 
Electronics  and  Comnunicati o ns 

Bel  saw  Institute 
315  Westport  Road 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  6U111 
Locksmith! ng 

Bookke  eping-Aocount ing  institute 

6701  Waterman  Avenue 

St*  Louis,  Missouri  63112 

Britannic  a Institute  for  Executive 
Development; 

h2$  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  6o6U 
Management  Training 

Britannioa  Schools,  Inc* 

1*25  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  606II 
High  school  and  adult  self- 
improvement  courses 


Career  Academy's  Division  of  Hotel- 
Motel  Training 
826  North  Jefferson 
Milwaukee,  Wiscon  $3202 

I 

Career  Academy's  Division  of  Investment 
Banking 

82?  North  Jefferson  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  63202 

Central  Technical  Institute 
l6Ui  ttyandotte  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  61)108 

Chicago  School  of  Interior 
Decoration 
836  Diversey  Parkway 
Chicago,  Illinois  606lU 

Chicago  Technical  College 
2000  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60616 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Electronics 
1776  East  17th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio  hlillh 

Comnerioal  Trades  Institute 
lUOO  Whst  Greenleaf  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60626 

Continental  Schools 
1330  West  Olympic 
Loe  Angeles,  California  900l6 
Cartooning  and  Cownercial  Art 
(Spanish  and  English) 

CREI,  Home  Study  Division 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
32&  Sixteenth  Street,  NW 
Washington,  d*_C.*_- 

Collage-level  Programs  in  Electronic 
Engineering  Technology  aiti  Special 
Programs  for  Engineers  . 


Business  Electronics  School 
209  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 
Progressing  for  Digital 
Computers 

Career  Aoadeny’s  Division  of  Famous 
Broadcasters 

826  North  Jefferson  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wleoonsin  63202 
Radio  and  TV  Announcing  and 
Broadcasting 

Career  Acadeny's  Division  of^ledical 
Office  Assisting  ^ 

82$  North  Jefferson  Street  S 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  63202 


DeVry  institute  of  Technology 
lilijl  Belmont  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  606I1I 

Doll  Hospital  School 

22$1  Barry  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  California  90061* 

Educational  Institute  for  the 
American  Hotel  & Motel  Association  - 
Michigan  state  University 
Kellogg  Center 

East  Lansing,  Michigan  U6823 
Hotel  ..and  Motel  Management,  Food 
and  Beverage  Management 


* 


Famous  Artists  Schools 
Westport,  Connecticut  0688l 

Famous  Photographers 
Westport,  Connecticut  068Q1 

Famous  Writers  School 
Westport,  Connecticut  06831 

Ge  nolog  leal  Institute  of  America 
USip  San  Vincente  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California  9001*9 

Good  Dressmaking  Institute 

2251  Barry  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  California  9001*9 

Grantham  School  of  Electronics 
150$  North  Western  Avenue 
Hollywood,  California  90027 

Hadley  School  for  the  Blind 
700  Elm  Street 
Wlnnetka,  Illinois  60093 
Oyer  100  courses  offered  through 
Braille  and/or  reeordinga-ele&entary 
school  beginning  at  fifth  grade,  com- 
plete high  school  programs,  college 
courses  by  individual  request 

Hemphill  Schools 
1564  West  Washington  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California  90007 
All  courses  offered  In  Spanish 
language— programs  for  training 
technicians  and  service  personnel 
. in  programs  for  electronics  and 
mechanics,  basic  and  advanced  English 

Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science 
SO  East  69th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10021 
Six  courses  in  economics  and  related 
subjects 

Hills  Business  University 
920  North  Robinson  Avenue 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73102 
Cosnsrclal  Courses 

Heme  Study  Institute 
69bp  Carroll  Avenue 
Takoma  Bark,  Maryland  20012 
Complete  courses  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  level,  1*8 
college-level  courses 
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Industrial  Training  School*  Inc. 

11130  Grand  River  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan  U820b 
Courses  in  Time  Study,  Methods 
Engineering  and  Industrial  Supervision 

Institute  of  Applied  Science 
1920  Sunny  side  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois . 6o6l»0 
Criminal  and  Civil  Identification 
and  Investigation 

Institute  for  Training  in  Iftmicipal 
Admlnist  ration 

International  City  Managers*  Assoc, 

111*0  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  D.  C,  20036 

Insurance  Adjusters  School,  Inc, 

1901  N.W,  ?th  Street 
Miami,  Florida  33125 

International  Accountants  Society,  Inc. 
209  Weet  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

International  Correspondence  Schools 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania  16£l5 
General  and  specialized  courses 

Interstate  Training  Service 
1*035  N.E.  Sandy  Boulevard 
Portland,  Oregon  1*7212 
Mechanic  and  Handicraft  Courses 

ITT  Educational  Services,  Inc. 

$610  C rawf ordsville  Road 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  1*6221* 

Jetma  Technical  Institute 
103  South  Airport  Boulevard 
South  San  Francisco,  California  91*OBO 
Gas  Turbine  Engine  Maintenance  and 
Repair 

John  Tracy  Clinic 

806  West  Adams  Boulevard 

Los  Angela e,  California  9000? 

Philosophy  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Pre-school  Deaf  Children 

Labor  Department  of  the  National  Safety 
Council 

1*25  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  6o6ll 
Course  In  Safety  for  Labor  Union 
Personnel 
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LaSalle  Extension  University 
1*17  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 
High  School  coursed,  specialised 
vocational  training,  courses  in 
business,  lav,  accounting 

Lewis  Hotel 'Motel  Training  School 
2301  Pennsylvania  Aveme 
Washington,  D.  C,  20037 

Lifetime  Career  Schools 
2251  Barry  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California  90061* 
Landscaping,  Floral  Work,  Dress- 
making, Doll  Repairs,  Decorative 
Arts  and  Crafts 

Lincoln  Extension  Institute 
llOl  West  75th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio'  1*1*103 
Management  Courses  for  Business  and 
Industry 

Locksmithing  Institute 
Little  Falls,  Hew  Jersey  07021* 

Massey  Technical  Institute 
11*8  East  7th  Street 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32206  v 

Metals  Engineering  Institute 
American  Society  for  Metals 
Metals  Park,  Ohio  Ui073 

Midvest  Automation  Training 
2022  Main  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  61*108 
Data  Processing  and  Computer 
Operation 

Motor  Transportation  Division  of  the 
National  Safety  Council 
1*?3  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  606ll 
Course  in  Motor  Fleet  Safety 
Supervision 

National  Baking  School 
835  Diversey  Parkway 
Chicago,  Illinois  606U* 

National  Camera  Repair  School 
2000  West  Union  Street 
Englewood,  Colorado  80110 

■P 

National  Floral  Institute 

2251  Barry  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  California  90061* 


National  Institute  of  Drycleaning 
Correspondence  School 
909  Burlington  Avenue 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20910 

National  Institute  of  Meat  Packing 
520  North  Seymour  Avenue 
Mundelein,  Illinois  60060 

National  Landscape  Institute 

2251  Barry  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  California  90061* 

National  Photo  Coloring  School 
835  Diver sey  Parkway 
Chicago,  Illinois  606ll* 

National  Radio  Institute 
3939  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  D.  C.  20016 

National  School  of  Dress  Design 
835  Diver  sey  Parkway 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061I* 

National  School  of  Forestry  and  Con- 
servation 
2000  P Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.  C.  2j036 

National  School  of  Home  Study 
229  Park  Avenue,  South 
New  York,  New  York  10003 
High  School,  college  preparatory, 
business  preparatory  and  special 
vocational  courses 

National  Schools 

Figueroa  and  Santa  Barbara  Avenues 
Los  Angeles,  California  90037 
General  high  school  and  vocational 
courses 

National  Tax  Training  School 
Monsey,  New  York  10952 
Federal  Income  Tax  Course,  Higher 
Course  in  Federal  Taxes,  Social 
Security  Course 

National  Technical  Schools ^ 

1*000  South  Figueroa  Street  ' 

Los  Angeles,  California  90037 

New  York  institute  of  Photography 

10  West  33rd  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10001 

New  York  School  of  Writing 

630  9th  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10036 


Newspaper  Institute  of  America 
2 Park  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10016 
Journalism,  Dramatic  Writing, 
Specialised  Writing 

Niles  Bryant  School 
3631  Stockton  Boulevard 
Sacramento,  California  ?S820 
Piano  and  Organ  Tuning  and  Repair 

North  American  Institute  of  Systems 
and  Procedures 
UiOl  Birch  Street 
Newport  Beach,  California 
Courses  in  Systems  Management 

North  American  School  of  Advertising 
bhoi  Birch  Street 
Newport  Beach,  California  95820 

North  American  School  of  Conservation 
UiOl  Birch  Street 
Newport  Beach,  California  92660 

North  American  School  of  Drafting 
UiOl  Birch  Street 
Newport  Beach,  California  92660 

* 

North  American  School  of  Recreation 
UiOl  Birch  Street 
Newport  Beach,  California  92660 
Preparatory  Courses  for  Careers  in 
the  Field  of  Recreation 

North  American  Institute  of  Surveying 
and  Mapping 
UiOl  Birch  Street 
Newport  Beach,  California  92660 
Courses  in  Surveying  and  Mapping 

North  American  School  of  Travel 
University  Plaza 
Campus  Drive 

Newport  Beach,  California  92660 
Preparation  Courses  for  Careers  in 
Travel  Industry 

Palmer  Writers  School 
£60  South  Fourth  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55U5 

Phil  co  Technical  Institute 
219  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  .19107 
Courses  for  the  Experienced  Technician 
and  Field  Engineer 
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Radio  Television  Training  of  America 
229  Park  Avenue,  South  0 
New  York,  New  York  10003 

RCA  Institutes,  Inc. 

320  West  31st  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10001 
Electronics,  Drafting,  Computer 
Programming 

Refrigeration  Service  Engineers  Society 
2720  Dee  Plaines  Avenue 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018 
Refrigeration  and  Air-conditioning 

Safety  Training  Institute 
National  Safety  Council 
h2$  North  Michigan  Avenue  ' 

Chicago,  Illinois  606U 
Courses  in  Supervision  for  Safety 
and  in  Human  Relations 

School  of  Applied  Engineering  Division 
Advance  Trade  School 
5>9Ut  North  Newark  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60631 
Drafting 

4- 

School  of  Modern  Photography 
Little  Falls,  New  Jersey  07U2ti 

School  of  Speedwriting 
55  West  U2nd  street 
New  York,  New  York  10036 

Slip  Cover  School 

Little  Falls,  New  Jersey  07U2ti 

Southern  States  Acadeiy 
Weatbury  Square  Professional  Building 
Houston,  Texas  77035 
* High  School  courses 

Technical  Education  Corporation 
57C1  Waterman  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63112 
Tabulation,  Wiring  and  Programming  ’ 
of  Computers 

Technical  Homs  Stuc^r  Schools 
Little  Falls,  New  Jersey  07b2l| 
Millinery  Design,  Locksmlthing/ 
Photography,  Slip  Covers  and 
Upholstery,  Typewriter  Repair 
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Technical  Training  International, 
Incorporated 

203  Lincoln-Broadway  Building 
li*75  North  Broadway 
Walnut  Creek,  California  ■ 91*596 
Courses  in  Electronics  and  Diesel 

Tmcjc  Marketing  Institute 
291*2  De  La  Vina  Street 
Santa  Barbara,  California  9310$ 
Motor  Truck  Selection  and  Sales 

Typewriter  and  Business  Machine 
Repair  School 

Little  Falls,  New  Jersey  071*21* 

Universal  Airlines  Personnel  Schools, 
Incorporated 
1901  N.W.  ?th  Street 
Miami,  Florida  33125 
Airline  Personnel  Training 

Universal  Motel  Schools,  Inc. 

1901  N.W.  7th  Street 
Miami,  Florida  33125 
Motel  Operation 

Universal  Schools,  Inc. 

6301  Hillcrest  Avenue 
Dallas,  Texas  75202 

Accident  Investigation,  Claims 
Adjusting,  Advertising  and  Survey 
Interviewing, 

Upholstery  Trades  School 
Little  Falls,  New  Jersey 

U.S.  School  of  Music 
ll*5  Main  Street 

Fort  Washington,  New  York  11050 
Courses  for  Various  Instruments 

Utilities  Engineering  Institute 
1*17  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 
Air-Conditioning,  Refrigeration, 
Heating,  Diesel 

Washington  School  of  Art 
11*5  Main  Street 

Port  Washington,  New  York  1105o 
General  Art  Course 

■ Wayne  School 
1*17  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 
Dental  Assisting  and  general 
diploma  high  school  courses 


Weaver  Airline  Personnel  School 

3521  Broadway 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  61*111 

Wsaver  Institute  of  Proper  ty  Management 
■ , 35  21  ■ Broadway 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  61*111 
Operation  and  Management  of  Apart- 
ments, Motels  and  Hotels 

Weaver  School  of  Rea*.  Estate 

3521  Broadway 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  61011 
Buying,  Selling,  Brokerage  and 
Appraisal  of  Real  Estate 

Writer’s  Digest 

22  East  12th  Street  - * 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  1*5210 

Writers  Institute 

2 Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York,  10016 
Journalism,  Dramatic  Writing, 
Specialised  Writing 


EgnmENCE  EXAMINATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


Parsons  who  have  not  completed  their  formal  high  school  training 
or  some  part  thereof  are  able  to  establish  that  equivalence  through  a 
program  administered  by  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education.  Hie 
Statement  of  High  School  Equivalence  and  the  Statement  oi  Equivalence 
for  Oradea  or  IQ  indicate  that  this  competency  has  been  achieved 
through  examxnalion.  (NOTE:  The  Statement  of  High  School  Equivalency 
is  not  a substitute  for  a high  school  diploma). 

An  increasing  number  of  employers,  employment  personnel  includ- 
ing Joint  Apprenticeship  Councils,  and  training  referral  agencies 
will  accept  an  equivalency  statement,  earned  through' valid  examina- 
tion, in  lieu  of.  a high  school  edw^lon  or  part  thereof.  Before 
applying  for  an  equivalency  examination,  each  prospective  candidate 
should  oheck  with  the  agency (s),  institution (s) , and/or  employer (s) 
from  whom  he  may  later  seek  acceptance  to  determine  Whether  or  not  an 
equivalence  statement  is  acceptable. 

■ 

■ For  information  about  the  educational  requirements  of  a specific 
licensed  occupation,  see  the  section  "Education  and  Training"  of  that 
occupational  brief  in  Section  HI,  Licensed  Occupations  and  Businesses 
in  Ohio,  Ehg^oyment  Information  Series. 


STATEMENT  OP  HIGH  SCHOOL  EQUIVALENCY 


The,  statement  Is  awarded  to  eligible  applicants  on  the  basis  of  the 
General  Educational  Development  (GED)  Tests.  These  tests  evaluate  skills 
In  comprehension  and  interpretation  of  those  materials  considered  to  be  a 
part  of  the  cosmon  culture  of  meet  high  school  graduates.  Host  colleges 
accept  this  statement  as  meeting  their  entrance  requirements  (check  with 
each  college  individually).  . Many  employers  require  a statement  as  a pre- 
requisite to  employment  or  promotion. 


APPLICATIONS  Application  forms  may  be 
any  of  these  intividuals  or  addresses! 

State  Supervisor 
OHIO  TESTING  SERVICES 
Division  of  Guidance  and  Testing 
7$1  Northwest  Boulevard 
Columbus,  Ohio  143212 


secured  by  writing  to  or  cc&taotittg 


Any  local  offioe  of  the 
OHIO  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

H 

Any  General  Education  Develop- 
ment Testing  Center  (see  list 
on  page  I4.  ) 


The  procedure  then: 

(1)  Submit  a completed  application  form  with  the  $$.00  service 
fee  to  the  State  Supervisor,  Ohio  Testing  Serrloes. 


(2)  The  application  mill  he  processed  and  eligible  applicants 
will  rsoelve  an  authorisation  latter  which  is  to  be  taken 
to  the  testing  center. 
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(3)  The  test  mat  be  taken  within  90  days  after  the  authorization 
letter' has  been  lamed,  or  the  application  will  be  cancelled, 
the  fee  forfeited. 

Veterans  and  present  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have  already  taken 
the  GKD  teste  through  if  SAFI  need  not  seek  auch  prior  approval.  However, 
they  met  submit  a completed  application  form  and  service  fee.  Ohio 
Testing  Services  will  then  request  their  scores  from  U3AFX. 


eligibility:  To  be  eligible  for  the  Statement  of  High  School  Equivalence 
an  applicant  must:  4 

’ Cl)  be  at  least  nineteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  applies 

(?)  be  a resident  of  Ohio.' 

h 

(3)  achieve  a standard  score  of  forty  or  above  in  each  of  the 
five  subtests  and  an  average  standard  score  of  at  least 
forty-eight  (1*8)  on  the  complete  test  battery. 

FEES: 

(1)  The  fee  of  $5.00  must  accompany  each  completed  application. 

Tide  is  a service  fee  and  Is  not  refundable  even  though  the 
test  may  be  failed  and  no  Statement  of  High  School  Equivalence 
is  issued.  This  fee  must  be  paid  again  when  re-applying  to 
take  the  total  battery  or  any  portion  thereof. 

(2)  A testing  fee  is  charged  by  the  Testing  Center  for  actual 
test  administration.  Pees  Vaiy  from  one  center  to  «►  another. 

* 

(3)  There  is  no  application  processing  fee  for  patients  or  inmates 
of  Stats  Institutions  and  veterans1  hospitals. 


EXAMIHATIOMi  After  receiving  authorization,  applicants  should  make  their 
own  testing  arrangements  at  one  of  the  officially  designated  Testing  Centers 
In  Ohio  (see  list  of  OSD  testing  centers  which  follows)  • 

The  test  battery  consists  of  five  subtests  covering  the  following  areas: 

(1)  Correctness  and  Effectiveness  of  Expression 

(2)  Interpretation  of  Reading  Materials  in  Social  Studies 

(3)  Interpretation  of  Reading  Materials  in  natural  Sciences 
(h)  Interpretation  of  Literary  Materials 

(5)  General  Mathematical  Ability 


RE-EXAMTHATIONt  An  applicant  who  fails  the  QED  test  may  apply  to  retake 
tHe"anmlnation  again  after  a minimum  waiting  period  of  six  (6)  months. 
Exceptions  may  be  made  to  this  waiting  period,  but  only  on  presentation 
of  evidence  that  the  applicant  has  Enrolled  in  and  completed  a training 
program  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  deficiencies.  The  application  and 
service  fee  are  required  for  retesting.  An  applicant  need  only  retake  those 
subtests  which  were  previously  failed#  If  only  the  average  standard  score 
needs  to  be  raised,  ons  or  more  of  the  five  subtests  may  be  retaken* 


STATEMENT  OF  BQPIVALEMCg  FOR  GRASS  S*  9.  OR  10 

The  Statement  of  Equivalency  for  Grade  6,  9,  or  10  la  la  sued  to 
applicants  upon  successful  performance  of  this  Ohio  Equlralency  Teats  for 
Grades  9,  9,  and  10. 


APPLICATION:  Application  forms  should  be  requested  from  a local  school 

oounaelor  or  administrator.  The  student  will  forward  the  completed  appli- 
cation and  the  two  dollar  ($2.00)  service  fee  tot 

State  Supervisor  v 

OHIO  TESTING  SERVICES  , 

Division  of  Quidanoe  and  Testing 
751  Northwest  Boulevard 
Columbus,  Ohio  U3212 

**  The  test  must  be  taken  within  ninety  (90)  days  after  the  authorization 
letter  has  been  Issued  or  the  application  will  be  cancelled  and  the  fee 
forfeited. 


FIJrtlBILITY:  Any  person  desiring  an  Ohio  Statement  of  Equivalence  for 

grade  d,  9,  or  10  is  eligible  to  apply. 

4 


FEBSt  A fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  must  accompany  the  application.  Only 
money  orders  or  certified  checks  should  be  used;  personal  checks  Gamut  be 
honored..  This  fee  is  igt  refundable.  A lee  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  is 
charged  for  patients  or  inmates  of  state  institutions  and  veterans1  hospitals. 


EXAMINATION:  Tests  are  administered  at  local  school  t or  oertifisd 
agencies  (ES  counselors  may  request  permission  of  the  State  Supervisor  to 
administer  this  equivalency  examination).  I See  list  of  GEO  testing  centers 
which  follows. ) Time  needed  to  take  the  total  test  is  about  four  (U) 
hours  and  thirty  (30)  minutes.  The  subject  areas  oovered  are: 


ARITHMETIC  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Ccngmtatlon  Content 

Concepts  Study  Skills 

Application 


VERBAL  SCIENCE 

paragraph  Meaning  General 

Spelling  -Understanding 

-Usage 
-Punctuation 
-Capitalisation 
-Dictionary  skills 
-Sentence  Sense 


RE-EXAMINATION : Tests  failed  may  be  taken  again  but  only  after' a lapse 
or  aim  10;  months.  H6  exception  is  mads  to  this  rule.  An  applicant  need 
not  retake  the  collate  test,  but  only  the  subteets  which  have  been  felled* 
If  an  applicant  needs  only  to  raise  his  average  score,  he  mwy  take  one 
jor  more  of  the  four  eubtests. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
TESTING}  CENTERS 


The  General  Educational  DeveLognent  Teat  nay  he  taken  at  any  one 
of  the  hi  official  testing  centers  In  this  state.  Applicants  who  have 
been  auttorised  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  OHIO  TESTING 
SERVICES,  nut  contact  the  GED  teet  coordinator  at  one  of  the  following 
official  GED  testing  centers  to  Make  arrangements  for  testing: 


■') 


AKRON 

ASHTABULA 

BELLEFONTAINE 

CHARDOK 

CHHLICOTHE 

CINCINNATI 

CLEVSiAND 

COLUMBUS 

DAITON 

DEFIANCE 

DOVER 

EAST  LIVERPOOL 

FINDLAI 

GAXXIFOLIS 

GmxKtim 

GREENVHXE 

HAMILTON  ^ 

JACKSON 

LEBANON 

LIMA 


LORAIN 

LOUISVILLE 

LUCA5VILLE 

MANSFIELD 
MARIETTA 
MARION 
KTODLETOVN 
FORT  CLINTON 
ST.  flTATftfsU  ( iJit 

SANDUSKY 

STEUBENVILLE 

TIFFIN 

TOLEDO 

URBAMA 

VAN  WffiT 

WARREN 

WAUSBON 

WHBERFORCE 

BOOSTER 

YOUNGSTOWN 

ZANESYILE 


0 
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WHO  MAY  QUALIFY  FOR  HDTA? 

i 

The  four  categories  of  workers  rafted  as  eligible  to  receive  training*. 

(1)  unemployed  workers  (including  members  of  farm  families 
with  less  than  $1,200  annual  net  income) 

(2)  persons  working  substantially  leas  than  full  time 

(3)  persons  who  will  be  working  less  than  full  time  or  * 
who  will  become  unemployed  because  their  skills 
have  become  or  are  becoming  obsolete 

(h)  persons  working  below  their  skill  capacity 

Before  trainii^  is  undertaken,  it  must  be  determined  that* 

(1)  these  workers  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
get  appropriate  full-time  employment  without  such 
training  and 

(2)  there  is  reasonable  expectation  of  employment  in 

the  occupation  for  which  the  worker  is  to  be  trained. 


WHAT  TYPES  OF  TRAINING  ARE  AVAILABLE? 

(1)  BASIC  EDUCATION  TRAINING!  training  in  such  basic  edu- 

cation skills  as  reading,  writing,  language  skills,  and  arithmetic  is 
made  available  both  separate  from  and  In  conjunction  with  occupational 
training  to  HDTA  applicants  who  demonstrate  such  a need  in  order  to 
make  themselves  more  employable . r , 

(2)  INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING!  a large  number  of  HDTA  appli- 
cants are  assigned  to  study  and/or  training  in  academic  and  business 
Institutions,  the  cost  'for  whidh  is  paid  by  the  Federal  government  in 
conjunction  with  the  designated  institution  or  state. 

(3)  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING:  training  is  now  available  In  many 

locations  across  the  state  in  an  on-the-job  situation.  Applicants  are' 
hired  as  employees  at  trainee  wages  and  are  trained  at  the  job  site  by 
fellow,  workers  or  by  special  instructors.  MDTA  funds  pay  employers 
limited  amount  for  the  cost  of  instruction,  materials,  and  other  ex- 
penses related  to  training*  Trainees  are  paid  by  employers  for  produc- 
tive work  in  accordance  .with  prevailing  industry  and  area  wage  level 
standards. 


Oi)  COUPLED  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING;  in  cases  where  an  appli- 
cant does  not  have  the  necessary  prerequisites  to  begin  on-the-  job 
training,  classroom  or  institutional  training  is  provided  to  him  prior 
to  assuming  his  new  on-the-job  training  assignment. 


(?)  LSSS-THAK-CLAS3  REFgtBALS  (IHDITOL  REFERRALS h In 
cases  where  established  institutional  or  on-the-job  training  programs 
are  not  available  oh  a group  basis,  applicants  may  be  referred  to  a 
public  or  private  school  to  accomplish  the  training  needed.  Up  to  9C$ 
of  the  cost  of  *uitioa  for  these  programs  is  assumed  by  the  Federal 
government,  the  remainder  being  provided  by  the  state  or  by  a related 
state  agency.  Q 
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MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AMP  TRAIMtNQ 


The  material  presented  here  Is  to  provide  general  information  to  ; 
vocational  and  school  counselors  about  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing opportunities  and  is  not  to  be  used  or  interpreted  as  an  official 
Instruction  for  administrative  r eposes.  Frequent  revisions  are  being 
made  in  the  HDT  Act  and  In  its  interpretations.  In  this  light,  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  keep  counselors  Informed  of  all  revisions  in  the 
Employment  Information  Series.  For  specific  information  about  training 
courses  available,  starting  dates,  eligibility  for  enrollment,  and 
training'  allowances,  counselors  should  contact  the  nearest  local  office 
of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services  or  the  Chief,  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training,  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services,  lbS  South  Front 
Street,  Coluritasi  Ohio,  U3216. 


WHAT  IS  MANPOWER  DETOQfflEKT  AMD  TRAIHIMS? 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTa)  wee  passed  in  1962 
as  a result  of  continuing  unemployment  in  spite  of  steady  economic  growth, 
a growing  labor  force,  and  the  mounting  influence  of  technological  change 
upon  employment.  Employment  improved  for  the  general  pop  ation,  bat  in 
view  of  the  persistently  high  unemployment  rate,  among  other  problems,  for 
such  working  groups  as  teenagers,  non- whit  as,  older  workers,  and  the  un- 
skilled, the  Act  has  been  amended  almost  every  year  with  the  most  .recent 
revisions  being  made  in  1966.  . ‘ 

(1)  a critical  need  for  more  and  better  trained  workers 
In  maiy  vital  Job  classifications 

(2)  the  need  to  up-date  the  skills  of  many  workers  who 
had  been  affected  by  economic  changes  resulting 
from  automation  or  other  teCfiflCilogieal  developments, 
foreign  competition,  relocation  of  industry,  and 
shifts  In  the  labor  market  demands 

(3)  an  unusually  rapid  growth  in  the  work  force  In  the 
1960's  and 

(It)  an  unusually  large  number  of  young  people  entering 
the  work  forfce  in  the  1960's 

m 

To  meet  these  problems,  Congress  directed  that: 

Cl)  present  and  future  manpower  shortages  be  identified 

(2)  persons  who  can  be  qualified  to  fill  these  shortages 
through  education  and  training  be  sought  out  and 
trained 

(3)  go verment  provide  the  leadership  necessary  to 
insure  that  benefits  of  automation  oo  not  bacons 
burdens  to  society  in  the  form  of  prolonged  and 
wide-spread  unemployment  and 

(It)  improved  planning  and  expanded  efforts  be  taken 
to  help  assure  that  workers  of  all  ages  will  be 
trained  and  available  to  meat  shifting  employment 
needs 
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(6)  YOUTH  TRAINING:  special  youth  programs .have  been  designed 

for  disadvantaged  out-or-school  young  people  aged  16  through  21  years. 
Because  of  their  severely  impoverished  environments,  applicants  who  fall 
Into  this  category  suffer  from  Inadequate  educational  attainment  and 
work  preparation.  The  services  and  training  provided  in  special  youth 
programs  include: 

(a)  continuing  counseling,  testing,  and  guidance 
while  in  the  special  program 

(b)  training  in  basio  education  and  pre- vocational 
courses,  In  basic  work  skills,  in  work  and  sooial 
adjustment,  in  occupational  training,  or  in  any 
combination  of  these 

(c)  job  development  and  other  individualised  place- 
ment services 

(d)  follow-up  services  including  counseling,  place- 
ment, program  development  and  evaluation,  and  in 
employment  orientation 

(?)  NGN-OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING:  this  type  of  training  is 

available  for  those  applicants  who  need  other  than  specific  skill 
training  or  retraining.  Among  the  areas  of  instruction,  there  are  courses 
in  basic  education,  in  couiminication  skills,  and  in  general  employment 
orientation,  which  may  include  intensive  counseling,  counseling  instruction 
with  regard  to  general  attitudes  and  work  habits,  orientation  to  the  labor 
market,  employe  r - employee  working  relationships  aid  the  demands  of  each, 
suggestions  about  personal  hygiene,  and  techniques  and  methods  of  in- 
terviewing for  a job. 

(0)  PART-TIME  TRAINING:  for  applicants  who  are  currently 

employed  and  who  wish  to  continue  working  but  who  desire  to  up-grade 
their  own  skill  level,  part-time  training  is  offered.  Among  several 
objectives  of  this  program,  one  is  to  better  prepare  participants  for 
promotion  and  for  more  highly  skilled  positions  in  order  that  new 
people  may  be  hired  in  their  places. 


WHO  PAYS  EPR  TRAINING? 

There  is  no  cost  to  trainees  for  any  training  under  this  Act. 

For  on-the-job  and  institutional  training  programs,  moat  of  the  cost 
incurred  in  training  is  paid  by  the  Federal  governient.  Employers  or 
other  sponsors  provide  training  facilities  and  pay  trainees  for  all 
hours  spent  in  their  gainful  employ. 


TRAINING  ALLOWANCES 


REGULAR  TRAINING  ALLOWANCE 

Unemployed  individuals  who  are  selected  aid  referred  to  training 
under  the  Act  nay  be  entitled  to  training  allowances  if  they  have  at 
least  one  (1)  /ear1  s experience  In  gainful  employment  and  are  either 
(a)  the  head  of  a family  or  household,  (b)  a member  of  a family  or 
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household  whose  head  Is  unemployed,  provided  such  head  did  not  termi- 
nate his  employment  for  the  purpoee  of  qualifying  a member  of  his  family 
or  household  for  training  allowances,  or  (c)  a single  person  living 
alone  or  with  other  persons  to  whom  he  bears  no  dependency  relation- 

'ship,  including  members  of  his  natural  family. 

* 

An  individual  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  an  NIC  (Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps)  out-of-school  program  within  six  (6)  months  of  his 
referral  to  MDTA  irrespective  of  the  above  requirements  will  be  entitled 
to  regular  allowances  without  augments, 

j.  *i 

* 

YOUTH  TRAINING  ALLOWANCE 

Unemployed  disadvantaged  youth  who  are  not  entitled  to  a regular 
training  allowance,  who  are  17  years  of  age  but  not  yet  22,  and  who 
have  been  ‘selected  and  referred  to  training  under  section  202(b)  of 
the  MDT  Act  or  Who  have  been  referred  to  training  in  other  NEVA  programs 
or  basic  education  training  as  a component  element  of  the  training 
program  approved  under  section  202(b)  may  be  entitled  to  youth  training 
allowances  if  they*. 

(1)  are  high  school  graduates,  or 

(2)  have  been  out  of  echool  one  year  or  more  at  the  time 
of  enrollment,  or,  If  out  of  school  for  less  than  one 
year,  the  selection  and  referral  officer  has  determined, 
based  on  the  youth  program  counselor' e certification, 
that  further  school  attendance  is  not  appropriate  to 
the  youth*  s circumstances,  such  as  needs,  aptitude,  capa 

4 city,  dependency  status,  etc. 

Any  person  receiving  youth  training  allowances  Who  becomes  22  years  of 
age  during  the  course  of  his  training  may  be  eligible  for  continued  pay 
ments  of  youth  training  allowances  if  he  has  completed  more  than  half 
the  weeks  of  his  training  program  on  his  twenty-second  birthday. 


INCENTIVE  TRAINING  ALLOWANCE 


Any  person  applying  for  META  training  who 

(1)  meets  all  the  requirements  of  an  applicant  for  youth  or 
regular  training  allowance  and 

(2)  is  a welfare  recipient  .under  Titles  I,  IV,  X,  and  XIV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  wiU  receive  an  Incentive  training  allowance  plus 
an  expense  allowance  in  lieu  of  a training  and  transportation  allowance 
for  weeks  that  he  is  receiving  welfare  payments  as  indicated.  Incentive 
payments  are  in  the  amount  of  $20  for  those  eligible  for  a regular 
training  allowance  and  $10  for  those  eligible  for  a youth  training  allow- 
ance. The  expense  payment  is  In  the  amount  of  $10  in  lieu  of  trans- 
protation  allowance  within  the  cowmiting  area. 
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SUBSISTENCE  ALLOWANCE 

+i 

For  an  applicant  receiving  training  farther  away  from  his  home 
community  than  confuting  distance  and  who  must  reside  near  his  training 
site,  a subsistence  allowance  of  $5  per  day  (for  each  night  spent  at 
the  training  location)  to  a maximm  of  $35  per  weak  may  be  awarded  to  hist, 

TRANSPORTATION  ALLOWANCE 


In  cases  where  a trainee  is  referred  to  training  outside  the  com- 
muting area,  a transportation  allowance  will  bo  awarded  to  him  to  cover 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  training  site  from  hie  home  and  again 
for  the  return  trip  home  upon  completion  of  the  entire  training  course* 
This  allowance  may  be  paid  in  addition  to  en  applicant's  receiving 
the  subsistence  allowance. 

For  trainees  who  are  receiving  subsistence  allowance  and  who  travel 
back  and  forth  to  their  homes  over  the  weekend  (candidates  axe  eligible 
for  subsistence  allowance  only  while  at  the  training  location) , a trans- 
portation allowance  may  be  awarded  to  them  for  such  weekend  travel  fare. 
In  no  case,  however,  shall  such  allowance  exceed  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance that  they  would  have  received  had  they  remained  at  the  training 
site. 


For  those  trainees  who  are  deemed  disadvantaged  and  who  vast  comut e j 
daily'  to  the  training  location,  the  entire  cost  of  transportation  will 
be  paid  to  than.  For  those  trainees  who  comute  daily  but  who  are  not 
deemed  disadvantaged,  all  but  the  first  $.50  of  each  day's  transportation 
costs  will  be  paid. 


WHAT  IS  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  LOCAL  OFFICE? 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  counselors,  placement  personnel, 
testing  staff,  and  compensation  administrators,  applicants  for  MJTA 
training  are  interviewed  and  the  need  for  training  is  detemlnsd. 

Applicants  are  then  selected  and  referred  consistent  with  their  in- 
terests and  abilities  and  with  the  training  program  available.  During 
the  training  period,  the  local  ES  office  maintains  a system  of  statistical 
reporting  on  all  candidates  and  pays  all  allowances  to  them.  The  Employ- 
ment Service  provides  e continuity  of  counseling  services  during  the 
training  period,  and  assures  liaison  between  the  local  ES  office  and  the 
school  or  training  site.  Placement,  job  development  and  follow-up  services 
are  offered  to  each  trainee  upon  completion  of  his  training  course  to 
best  match  his  new  skills  with  the  needs  of  employers  around  the  etate. 

WHAT  COURSES  ARE  AVAILABLE  UHDHt  HDTA? 

The  location  of  an  applicant  and  the  neede  of  the  employers  in 
his  area,  in  part,  determine  the  training  opportunities  that  exist  under 
the  titles  of  MDTA.  The  number  of  occupations  for  which  training  is 
offered  In  any  one  aree  is  subject  to  change  at  all  times.  Among  some 
of  the  courses  that  have  been  offered  in  different  citiee  in  Ohio  since 
1963  are:  ' e-rt/v 


MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AMP  TRAINIHG  (CON1!)*. 


SKILLED  AND  SEMI-SKILLED 


Ante  Body  Repairman 

Auto  Mechanic 

Auto  Mechanic  Helper 

Auto  Service  Station  Mechanic 

Auto  Transmission  and  Differential  Repair 

Electric  Motor  Repairman 

Electrical  Appliance  Serviceman 

Electronic  Assembler 

Engine  Lathe  Operator  I 

Gasoline  Engine  Repairman 


Highway  Engineering  Aide 

Milling  Machine  Operator 

Multi -Metal  Machining  Occupations 

Production  Machine  Operator 

Shoe  Repairman 

Turret  Lathe  Operator 

Welder,  Arc 

Welder,  Combination 

Welder,  Fitter 

Various  Building  Trades 


AGRICULTURAL 

✓ 

Farm  Hand,  Dairy  Landscape  Gardener 

Farm  Mechanic  (Equipment)  Nurseryman  II  (Agric,  and  Hort* ) 

Farmer,  General  (Business  Mgmfc,  and  Anal.) 


CLERICAL  AND  SALES 


Accounting  Cleric 
Bookkeeper  II 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator 

Cashier-CheCke r 

Clerk,  General  Office 

Clerk,  General  Office  (Medical  Service) 

Clerk-Stenographer 

Computer-Peripheral  Equipment  Operator 
Clerk-Typist 


Duplicating  Machine  Operator 
Key  Punch  Operator 
Multi -Occupation  (Clerical) 
Salesperson  (Retail  Trade) 
Secretary 

Secretary  (Clerical) 
Stenographer 
Stock  Clerk 


SERVICE 


Baker 

Cook,  Hotel  and  Restaurant 

Cook,  Helper  (Hotel  and  Restaurant) 

Cook,  Short  Order 

Counter  Girl 

Custodian 


Home  Attendant 
Maintenance  Han,  Building 
Nurse  Aide  (Geriatrics) 

Nurse  Aide  (Medical  Service) 
Routeman 


SEMI-PROFESSIONAL 


Civil  Engineering  Aide 
Dental  /asistant 
Draftsman,  Mechanical 
Nurse,  General  Duty  (Refresher) 


Nurse,  Licensed  Practical 
Occupational  Therapist  Assistant 
Teacher  Aide 
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This  list  Is  V no  means  exhaustive  of  the  training  possibilities 
available  under  HETA  in  Ohio.  For  further  information,  contact  the  nearest 
office  of  the  Ohio  State  Employment  Service  write  the  Chief,  Manpower 
Development  Section,  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment  Services,  1U$  South  Front 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  h32L6. 


OHIO  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  LOCAL  OFFICES  AND  ADDRESSES 


The  following  list  represents  all  the  local  offices  of  the  Ohio 
State  Employment  Service  accurate  as  of  this  January,  1969,  writing*  Both 
screening  and  referrals  for  MDTA  training  are  made  through  these  offices* 
Contact  the  office  nearest  you  for  additional  Information  regarding  MDTA 
ard  all  other  training  and  employment  possibilities  In  this  state. 


AKRON 

323  South  Main  Street 
h!7  South  Main  Street 

ALLIANCE 

717  Main  Street,  East 
ASHTABULA 

hl?0  Main  Street 
BARBERTON 

lihO  ’"ourth  Street,  NV 
BELL5F0NTAINE 

lh3  West  Columbus  Avenue 
BOWLING  GREEN 

139  West  Wooster  Street 
BRIDGEPORT 

8*J  3 Mational  Road 
CAMBRIDGE 

914  Wheeling  Avenue 
CANTON 

1100  Cleveland  Avenue,  Ntf 
316  East  Tuscarawas  Street 


CHILLICOTHE 

h?  West  Main  Street 

CINCINNATI 

1916  Central  Parkway 
100  East  Seventh  Street 

CLEVELAND 

623  Saint  Clair  Avenue 
2163  Chester  Avenue 
021  Superior  Avenue 
7 ho  Superior  Avenue 
799  Rockwell  Avenue 
9216  Superior  Avenue 
Ulll5  Lee  Road 
17001  Lorain  Avenue 

COLUMBUS 

309  South  Fourth  Street 
239  South  Fourth  Street 

COSHOCTON 

130  South  Sixth  Street 
PATTON 

222  Salem  Avenue 
20  North  Jefferson  Street 
126  South  Luolow  Street 
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DEFIANCE 

122  South  Clinton  Street 

EAST  LIVERPOOL 

iiOI  Collage  Street 

elir: 


551  Sixth  Street 


MASSILLON 

$1  North  Avenue,  NE 

j 

MTODLBTCMN 

IS  North  Clinton  Street 

MOUNT  VERNON 

2 Public Square 


FINDLAY 

20U  North  Main  Street 


NEWARK 

m Neat  Main  Street 


FOSTORIA 

120  East  North  Street 


NEW  PHILADELPHIA 

b07  Fourth  Street % NW 


EREMoyr 

hOtS  Croghan  Street 

OALLIPQLtS 

2Ui3  Second  Avenue 


PAINES VILLS 

131h  Mentor  Street 

PIQOA 

320  West  Water  Street 


GREEWIHg 

350  Walnut  Street 


UTH 

ourth  Street 


HAMILTON 

112  North  Second  Street 


RAVES 


9* 


st  Main  Street 


iROHTiy 

706  park  Avenue 


JACKSON 

260  Main  Street 


SAINT  MARIS 

114  North  Main  Street 

5ALKH 

130  Penn  Avenue 


UNCASTER 

111  Efat  Chestnut  Street 
LIMA 

5l0  North  Main  Street 


SANDgtT 

207  East  Water  Street 

j + 

SIDNEY 

133  South  Ohio  Street 


LOGAN 

3^  South  Spring  Street 

LORAIN 

W Broadway 
710  Broadway 

MANSFIELD 

89"  Weat  Third  Stjpeet 
MARIETTA 

12^  frontier  Shopping  Center 
MARION 

liSI  North  Main  Street 


1(^0 


SFRIMQFIBLP 

239  Best  Columbia  Street 

STEUHENVUIE 

229  NwtS  Fifth  Street 


TOLEDO 

721*  Monroe  Street 
317  Superior  street 
1201  Jefferson  Avenue 


WARREN 

5B£  North  ftrk  Avenue 


WASHINGTON  COURT  BOOSE 
236  Eaat  Court  street 

*i  Sant.  TV*,  n-  S 


MANPOWER  DBVELOfflEMT  AND  TRADUNO  (CON'T)l 


WAUSBOH 

llii  Depot  Street 


WOOSTER 

221  Beell  Avenue 


TOPNOSTCWH 
“TOSrSwth  Avenue 

26  Weat  Indlenole  Avenue 

ZANESmifi 

57  Norib  Third  Street 
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THE  JOB  CORPS 


The  Job  Corps  is  & training  program  for  young  people  16  through  21 
years  of  age  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  and  cannot  find  employment. 

Any  young  person  meeting  the  selection  criteria,  primarily  related  to  age, 
behavior,  family  income,  and  school  status,  may  apply  for  a position  in  the 
Corps* 


The  Job  Corps,  through  its  training  centers,  enables  young  people 
to  obtain  educational  and  vocational  training  plus  work  experience  in 
preparation  for  gainful  employment.  At  the  centers  there  are  vell- 
qualified  teachers  to  guide  Corpsmen  into  programs  that  are  suited  to  their 
abilities  aixi  interests.  Corpsmen  live  at  the  centers  ' located  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  in  national  parks  and  forests  or  in  those  located 
in  or  near  large  cities,  usually  a center  nearest  their  home.  At  these 
centers  they  are  offered  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  to 
develop  useful  skills  and  work  habits,  and  to  secure  entrt  prior  to  employ- 
ment in  such  fields  as  automotive  mechanics,  electronics,  \sel ling,  business 
machine  repair,  accounting,  and'  other  occupational  and  industrial  fields 
of  work  in  which,  opportunities  exist.  A Corpsmen  may  spend  as  many  as  two 
years  in  training,  although  most  candidates  complete  training  in  one  year 
or  less.  The  centers  provide  comfortable  living  quarters,  good  food, 
clothing,  medical  anr*  cental  care,  i .reat tonal  activities  such  as  sports, 
movies,  and  libraries,  and  with  acce  s to  religious  facilities. 

A Corpsman  must  attend  classes,  work  hard,  keep  his  room  and  possessions 
neat  and  clean,  and  help  in  the  care  of  the  center  itself.  Corpsmen  are 
expected  to  stay  in  the  Job  Corps  long  enough  to  complete  their  training, 
and,  although  no  one  is  forced  to  remain  in  this  program,  one  must  remain 
in  the  Corps  for  at  least  180  days  in  order  to  claim  his  readjustment 
allowance.  If  a Corpsman  completes  his  training  in  less  than  180  days  or  if 
he  is  forced  to  leave  the  program  for  any  reason  which  Job  Corps  determines 
is  beyond  his  Control,  he  is  given  his  readjustment  allowance. 

While  in  the  Corps,  enrollees  are  given  a $30  per  month  allowance. 

When  their  training  is  completed,  they  receive,  as  a readjustment  allow- 
ance, $50  for  eadv  month's  satisfactory  service  with  the  Corps.  Corpsmen 
are  eligible  for  home  leave  with  round-trip  transportation  paid  by  the 
Federal  government  once  each  fisoal  year,  a privilege  extended  to  Coipsmen 
after  six  months1  successful  service. 

Young  people  under  21  years  of  age  must  have  the  written  consent  of 
their  parents  in  order  to  enroll  in  the  Job  Cdrps.  The  counselors  of 
the  Ohio  State  Qnployment  Service,  both  in  regular  Employment  Service 
offices  and  in  Youth  Opportunity,  and  Vocational  Planning  Centers,  * are 
available  for  guidance  and  referral  of  interest aa  youth.  For  'additional 
information  regarding  these  programs  in  your  area,  contact  your  nearest 
ES  office,  the  nearest  Youth  Opportunity  or  Vocational  Planning  Center,  or 
write  to  the  Director,  Job  Corps,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  20£o6. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 


F 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  funded  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1961}  as  emended,  has  three  major  programs:  an  in-school  program, 
an  out -of- school  program,  and  a Sumner  program.  The  in- school  program 
provides  part-time  work  and  on-the-job  training  for  students  of  high 
school  age  from  low  income  families.  The  simmer  program  provides  these 
students  with  job  opportunities  during  the  simmer'  months.  The  out-of- 
school program  provides  economically  deprived  school  dropouts  with  practical 
work  experience  and  on-the-job  training  to  encourage  them  to  return  to 
school  and  to  resume  their  education,  or  If  this  Is  not  feasible,  to  help 
them  acquire  work  habits  and  attitudes  that  will  Improve  their  employability 

Federal  funds  and  technical  assistance  are  given  to  projects  that  are 
initiated,  developed,  and  sponsored  by-  local  groups.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment will  finance  up  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  these  projects.  The 
local  sponsor's  share  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind  (facilities,  equipment, 
services  provided,  and  supplies).  In  private  on-the-job  training  projects, 
the  Federal  government  will  pay  legitimate  training  costs  while  the  em- 
ployer is  responsible  for  the  trainees  wages. 

The  in-school  program  is  open  to  students  from  low  income  families, 
grades  nine  through  twelve*  or  to  those  who  are  of  high  school  age  but 
are  in  lower  grades.  The  out-of-school  program  is  open  to  unemployed  youth 
from  low  income  families  who  are  16  through  21  years  of  age. 

Enrollees  may  not  be  employed  on  projects  involving  construction, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  aiy  facility  used  or  intended  for  use  in 
sectarian  or  religious  worship.  Also,  enrollees  must  not  displace  any 
employed  workers  nor  impair  existing  contracts  for  service. 

Interested  applicants  should  contact  their  nearest  local  Etaployment 
Service  office  or  the  nearest  Youth  Opportunity  Center  or  Vocational 
Planning  Center  or  write  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Bureau  of  Work  ^ 
Training  Programs,  Manpower  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  “*"* 
Washington,  D.  0.,  20210. 
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HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  CURRICULA  IH  UNIVERSITIES.  COLLEGES, 
TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES,  AMD  HOSPITALS 


t 


OCCUPATION 


TRAINING  INSTITUTION 

LENGTH  OF 
PROGRAM 

DEGREE 

AWARDED 

Ault  man  Hospital 
Canton 

h J 

2b  ninths 

Certificate 

Cincinnati  General  Hospital 
Cincinnati 

IS  months 

Diploma 

Ohio  State  University 
Hospital 
Columbus 

2 years 

Certificate 

Trumbull  Memorial  Hospital 
barren 

18  months 

Certificate 

t^.  Elizabeth's  Hospital 
Youngstown 

Id  months 

Certificate 

Aultman  Hospital 
Canton 

1 year 

Certificate 

Timken  Hercy  Hospital 
Canton 

1 year 

Certificate 

Cuyahoga  Community  College 
Cleveland  , 

1 year 

Certificate 

Lima  Memorial  Hospital 
Lima 

1 year 

■» 

Certificate 

Lorain  Community  Hospital 
Lorain 

1 year 

Certificate 

Marietta  Memorial  Hospital 
Marietta 

1 year 

Certificate 

Middletown  Hospital 

Middletown 

+ 

1 year 

Certificate 

Mercy  Hospital 
Portsmouth 

1 year 

Certificate 

l 

St.  John  Hospital 
Steubenville 

1 year 

Certificate 

Dettmer  General  Hospital 
. Troy 

i 

1 year 

Certificate 

Bethe&da  Hospital 

1 year 

■« 

Certificate 

ANESTHESIA  FOR  NURSES 


CERTIFIED  LABORATORY 
ASSISTANTS  , 


( 


Zanesville 
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CIRCULATION  TECHMDLOGf 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 

h years 

B.S. 

COSMETIC  THERAEf 

Cleveland  Academy  of 
Cosmetic  Therapy 

6 months— 
1 year 

Certificate 

crrOTSCHIftLOGT 

Akron  General  Hospital 
Akron 

12  months 

Certificate 

Cleveland  Metropolitan 
General  Hospital 
Cleveland 

12  months 

Certificate 

St.  Luke's  Hospital 
Cleveland 

12  months 

Certificate 

University  Hospitals  of 
Cleveland 

12  months 

Certificate 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 

12  months 

Certificate 

k* 

Marymount  "Hospital 
Garfield  Heights 

12  months 

Certificate 

Cytology  Laboratory 
Toledo 

12  months 

Certificate 

\ 

St.  Elizabeth  Hospital 
Youngstown 

12  months 

Certificate 

Youngstown  Hospital 
Association 
Youngstown 

12  months 

Certificate 

DElfTAL  ASSISTANT 

Akron  Bower  Vocational 
School 

1 year 

H.S.  Diploma 

. 

Akron 

- 

Timken  Vocational  High 
School 

2 years 

H.S.  Diploma 

Jane  Addams  High  School 
Cleveland 

(Host  high  school  course) 

1 year 
* 

Certificate 

f 

i 

Career  Academy 
Columbus. 

li  months 

Certificate 

Patterson  Cooperative  High 
School 
Dayton 

2 years 

H.S.  Diploma 

■ 

Lorain  Community  College 
Elyria 

2 years 

A*  A, 

k. 
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2 


1 


l 


DENTAL  ASSISTANT 

(Conft)t  Vanguard  Joint  Vocational 
School 
Fremont 

2 years 

H*  S.  Diploma 

So  ut hires t Technical 
Training  Center 

2 years 

H.S.  Diploma 

Grove  City  (also) 

1 year 

Certificate 

. Eastland  Joint  Vocational 
School 
Groveport 

2 years 

If*  5.  Diploma 

SHOVE  Joint  Vocational 
School 
Milan 

2 years 

H.5,  Diploma 

Clay  Senior  High  School 
Oregon 

1 year 

H* S,  Diploma 

1 

Normandy  High  School 
Parma 

2 years 

H.S.  Diploma 

Penta  County  Joint  Vocation- 
al School 

2 years 

H.  S.  Diploma 

Perry  s burg 

Pioneer  Joint  Vocational 
School 
Shelby 

2 years 

H.S*  Diploma 

■■ 

Springfield  and  Clark  County 
Joint  Vocational  School 
Springfield 

1 year 

H* S.  Diploma 

^ \ 

Jefferson  County  Technical 
Institute 
Steubenville 

2 years 

A.  S* 

IJhitney  Vocational  High 
School 

Toledo  , 

2 years 

H.  S.  Diploma 

Choffin  Vocational  Center 
Youngstown 

2 years 

. H.  S.  Diploma 

de:ttal  hygienist 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Raymond  ’/alters  Branch 
Cincinnati 

2 yearr 

Certificate  of 
Graduate 
Dental 
Hygienist 

Cuyahoga  Coirmunity  College 
Cleveland 

2 years 

Associate  of 
Science  and 
Dental  Hygiene 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 

590 

2 years 

Certificate  of 
Graduate  Dental 
Hygienist 
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?,s.  4-i'h 


t 


DEMCAL  LABORATORY 
TECHNICIAN 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus 

2 years 

A, A, 

Dayton  Technology  Center 
Dayton 

2 years 

Certificate 

j ') 

DEMIST 

School  of  Dentistry 

Case  Western  Reserve  Univ, 

Cleveland 

College  of  Dentistry 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 

U years  of 
-grad,  study 

U years  of 
grad,  study 

D,  D,  o, 
D,  D,  3* 

DIETARY  AIDE 

Manpower  Training  Center 
Cleveland 
CMDTA  course) 

10  weeks 

Certificate 

Choffin  Vocational  Center 
Youngstown  (HDTA  course) 

10  weeks 

Certificate 

- 

DIETETICS 

Internship  with 
Etaphasis  on  FooC 
Service  Adminis- 
tration 

Stouffer  Foods  Corporation 
Division  of  Litton  Industries 
1375  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland  l*Lll5 

12  months 

Certificate 

Internship  with 
Emphasis  on 
Hospital  Food 
Service  Adminis- 
tration and 
Therapeutic 
Dietetics 

Case  Western  Reserve  Univ, 
with  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
University  Hospitals  of 
Cleveland  and  VA  Hospital 
Cleveland 

19  months 

H S. 

.0 

St,  Luke  Hospital 
Cleveland 

12  months 

Certificate 

Cincinnati  General  Hospital 
Cincinnati 

12  months 

Certificate 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
Cincinnati 

12  months 

Diploma 

■ 

Maud  Valley  Hospital 
Dayton 

/ 

12  months 

Certificate 

Medical  Dietetics 
for  Undergraduate 
Students 

Ohio  State  University 

Columbus  / 

/ 

/ 

U years 

B,  S, 

FOOD  SERVICE 
SUPERVISION 

Jane/Addams  High  School 
Clejreland 

/(Post  high  school  course) 

/ 

1 year 

Certificate 

s 

/Kettering  College 
Kettering  59 1 

2 years 

A,S, 

< ) 
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HOSPITAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

Xavier  University 
Cincinnati 

1 year 
plus  1 year 
residency 

VL  B,  A, 

INHALATION  THERAPY 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Raymond  'Halters  Branch 
Cincinnati 

2 years 

A,S, 

St,  Alexes  Hospital 
Cleveland 

(with  Cuyahoga  Community 
College) 

2 years 

A. A.  or  A,S, 

'-p 

Kettering  College 
Kettering 

2 years 

A.  A. 

LABORATORY  AIDE 

tJhitney  Vocational  High 
School 
Toledo 

Varied 

program 

4 

H,  S>  Diploma 

MASSAGE 

The  Great  Lakes  College 
Cleveland 

12  months 

Certificate 

MEC  HANOT  HERAP^ 

Central  Ohio  School  of 
Has  sage 
Columbus 

12  months 

i 

Certificate 

The  Great  Lakes  College 
Cleveland 

2?  month? 

D.M. 

Charlton  College 
Ifewbtary  j 

2?  months 

r. 

■> 

D.K. 

MEDICAL  ARTS 
ASSISTANT 

Patterson  Cooperative  High 
School 
Dayton 

2 years 

H.S.  Diploma 

MEDICAL  ASSISTANT 

Career  Academy 
Columbus 

U months 

Certificate 

North  High  School 
Columbus 

2 years 

H.S.  Diploma 

Cuyahoga  Corenunity  College 
Cleveland  ■ 

2 years 

A.S. 

Griswold  Institute  (Clinical) 12  months 

Medical  Associates  Division ^ 

Cleveland  (Administrative)  6 months 

Diploma 

Diploma 

.h 

Loraij,  Connunity  College 
Elyria 

2 years 

A.S. 

rformartdy  High  School 
Parma 

2 years 

H.S.  Diploma 

Hay  1969 
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MEDICAL  ASSISTANT  (Con't): 


Jefferson  County  Technical 
Institute 
Steubenville 

2 years 

H*3.  Diploma 

University  of  Toledo 
Toledo 

2 years 

A*  3* 

MEDICAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 

b years 

B*  5* 

MEDICAL  ILLUSTRATOR 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 

3 years 

Certificate 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 

b years 

B*5* 

MEDICAL  LABORATORY 
ASSISTANT 

Akron  City  Hospital 
Akron 

1 year 

(Job  recommenda- 
tions) 

MEDICAL  LABORATORY 
TECHNICIAN 

Griswold  Institute 
Medical  Associate's  Division 
Cleveland  * 

12  months 

Diploma 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus 

2 years 

A*  5. 

MEDICAL  LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

Case  ’’festern  Reserve  tjjniv. 
Cleveland 

1 year 

H,  S.L.S* 

MEDIC/* 

RADIC  ISOTOPE 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Raymond  Walters  Branch 
Cincinnati 

it 

Marymount  Hospital 
Garfield  Heights 

2 years 

A*S.  ■ 

MEDICAL  RECORD 
TECHNICIAN 

$ months 

Certificate 

MEDICAL  SECRETARY 

University  of  Akron 
Community  and  Technical 
College 
Akron 

2 years 

A. 3. 

University  of  Cincinnati 
University  College 
Cincinnati 

2 years 

A.S. 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Raymond  Walters  Branch 
Cincinnati 

2 years 

A.S. 

Jane  Addame  High  School 
Cleveland 

ft 

2 years 

H*S.  Diploma 

- 

Griswold  Institute 
Medical  Associates  Division 
Cleveland 

b8  weeks 

Diploma 

Lakeland  Community  College 
.Technical  Institute 
Mentor 

2 years 

A*  A. 

I13DICAL  SECRETARY 
CGonH)! 


ilEDICAL  T2CHXL0GIST 
(3  years  college 
ndnimum  prerequisite) 


Jefferson  County  Technjcaj. 

Institute 

Steubenville 

Chef''-  Vocational  School 
Yo  - own 

Akron  City  Hospital 
AKron 

Akron  General  Hospital 
Akron 

Children's  Hospital 
Akron 

St.  Thomas  Hospital 
Akron 

Barberton  Citizens  Hospital 
Barberton 

Southwest  Community  Hospital 
Berea 

Aultman  Hospital 
Canton 

Mercy  Hospital 
Canton 

Bethesda  Hospital 
Cincinnati 

Children's  Hospital 
Cincinnati 

Christ  Hospi 
Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  General  Hospital 
Cincinnati 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
Cincinnati 

Jewish  Hospital  Association 
Cincinnati 

Our  Lacfr  of  Mercy  Hospital, 
tfarlemont 
Cincinnati 

Cleveland  Clinic  Educational 
Foundation 
Cleveland 


2 years 

P 

A.  A*  B. 

1 year 

Certi  float 

12  month  ' 

B.S. 

12  months 

B.S. 

12  months 

B.5. 

i. 

12  ninths 

B.S. 

12  m.  n 

B.S. 

12  months 

B.S. 

12  months 

S.  S. 

12  months 

B.S.  * 

12  months 

B.  5r 

12  months  v 

B.S. 

12  months 

B.S. 

1?  . Aths 

B.S. 

12  months 

B.S 

12  months 

B.S. 

12  months 

B.  S. 

12  months 

B.S. 

May  1969 
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ERIC 


IlEDICAL  TECHiJOLOGIST  (Con't): 


Cleveland  Metropolitan 
General  Hospital 
Cleveland 

12  months 

B.S. 

Fairview  General  Hospital 
Cleveland 

12  months 

B.S* 

Jfuron  Road  Hospital 
Cleveland 

12  months 

B.S. 

Lutheran  Hospital 
Cleveland 

12  months 

B.S* 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
Cleveland 

12  months 

B.S* 

St.  Alexis  Hospital 
Cleveland 

12  months 

B.S* 

St.  Vincent  Charity  Hospital 
Cleveland 

12  months 

B.S* 

University  Hospitals  of 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 

12  months 

B.S. 

Mb.  Carmel  Hospital 
Columbus 

12  months 

3„  S. 

University  Hospital 
Columbus 

1 $ months 

B.S. 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
Dayton 

12  months 

B.S. 

Miami  Valley  Hospital 
Dayton 

13  months 

B.S. 

St,  Elisabeth  Hospital 
Dayton 

12  months 

3.S* 

Elyria  Memorial  Hospital 
Elyria 

12  months 

B.S. 

Merc;’  Hospital 
Hamilton 

12  months 

B.S. 

Kettering  Memorial  Hospital 
Kettering 

13  months 

B.S. 

Lakeuood  Hospital 
Lakewood 

12  months 

B.S. 

St.  Rita's  Hospital 

12  months 

B.S. 

Lina 
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[JSDICAL  TECMXLOGIST  (Con»t)t 

St*  Joseph  Hospital 
Lorain 

Mansfield  General  Hospital 
ilansfield 

Licking  County  Memorial 
Hospital 
Newark 

Central  Clinic  and  Hcspital 
Salem 

Community  Ho  spital  , 
Springfield 

Mercy  Hospital 
Springfield 

Ohio  valley  Hospital 
Steubenville 

Mercy  Hospital 
Toledo 

liverside  Hospital 
Toledo 

St*  Charles  Hospital 
Toledo 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital 
Toledo 

Toledo  Hospital 
Toledo 

Trumbull  Memorial  Hospital 
Marren 

St*  Elizabeth  Hospital 
Youngs  toim 

Youngstown  Hospital  Assoc. 
Youngstown 


nZUlCAL  TIjCHHULOGIST 
(GRADUATE) 


Ohio  State  University 
Department  of  Pathology 
Columbus 


:cdici:*e 


University  of  Cincinnati 
College  of  Medicine 
Cincinnati 


Case  Western  Reserve  Univ. 
School  of  Medicine 
Cleveland 


May  1969 


12  months 
12  months 
12  months 

12  months 
12  months 
12  months 
12  months 
12  months 
12  months 
12  monthB 
12  months 
12  months 
12  months 
12  months 
12  months 
I3*  years 

7 years 

7 years 


B*  5* 

B.$. 

5*3. 

B.3* 

B,  S. 

B.S* 

4- 

B.3* 

B.3* 

B.3* 

B.S* 

B.3* 

B*S*‘ 

B.S* 

3*  o* 

B.S. 

Certificate 

:i.d. 

:i.D. 
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:edici:e  (conft): 

■> 

Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Uedicine 
Coluribus 

7 years 

a.  d. 

health 

rxinici/j 

Sinclair  Community  College 
Dayton 

2 years 

A.  A. 

Muskingum  Area  Technical 
Institute 
Zanesville 

2 years 

A.  A* 

irasic  thsiajt 

Ohio  University 
Athene 

1;  year 

B*  S* 

!U'13.3  A3J5I3TAIJT 

Timken  Vocational  School 
Canton 

h 

1 semester 

H.  3,  Diploma 

JJanpower  Training  Cent©!' 
Cleveland 

(META  Course) 

16  weeks 

certificate 

* 

w 

Mohauk  High  School 
Columbus 

1 year 

H*G.  Diploma 

'Jhitney  Vocational  School 
Toledo 

1 year 

tf.3*  Diploma 

;^si  fG  (diploma 

FVOGTLUIS) 

*Akron  City  Hospital 
Akron 

33  months 

Diploma 

Akron  General  Hospital 
Akron 

33  months 

Diploma 

3t*  Thomas  Hospital 
Akron 

30  months 

Diploma 

Samaritan  Hosp^al 
Ashland 

33  months 

Diploma 

Aultman  Hospital 
1 Canton 

33  months 

Diploma 

Hercy  Hospital 
Canton 

30  months 

Diploma 

Betheada  Hospital 
Cincinnati 

33  months 

Diploma 

The  Christ  Hospital 
Cincinnati 

33  months 

Diploma 

Deaconess  Jfospital 
Cincinnati  v 

36  months 

Diploma 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
Cincinnati 

3l+  months 

Diploma 

The  Jewish  Hospital  ro*J 

Cincinnati  ^ ^ 

33  months 

Diploma 

4 


MUSING  (Con’t)s 


Metropolitan  General 
Hospital 
Cleveland 

32  months 

Diploma 

Fairview  General  Hospital 
Cleveland 

33  months 

Diploma 

Huron  Hoad  Hospital 
Cleveland 

33  months 

Diploma 

Lutheran  Hospital 
Cleveland 

3?  months  ■ 

Diploma 

$t.  Alexis  Hospital 
Cleveland 

3b  months 

h 

Diploma 

St.  John’s  Hospital 
Cleveland 

30  months 

Diploma 

$t.  Vincent  Charity  Hospital 
Cleveland 

3b  months 

Diploma 

Grant  Hospital 
Columbus 

33  months 

Diploma 

Kt.  Carmel  Hospital 
Columbus 

30  months 

Diploma  • 

St.  Anthony  Hospital 
Columbus 

30  months 

Diploma 

liver side  Methodist  Hospital 
Columbus 

36  months 

Diploma 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
Dayton 

36  months 

Diploma 

Miami  Valley  Hospital 
Dayton 

3b  months 

Diploma 

St.  Elizabeth  Hospital 
Laytoh 

35  months 

Diploma 

Last  Liverpool  City  Hosp, 
East  Liverpool 

36  months 

Diploma 

Elyria  Manorial  Hospital 
Hyria 

32  months 

Diploma 

Holder  Hospital 
Gall i polls 

33  months 

Diploma 

Mansfield  General  Hospital 
Mansfield 

36  months 

Diploma 

3-lassillon  City  Hospital 

33  months 

Diploma 

Massillon 
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:jiriGIi:Cr  (Con't): 


TUSSI-JO  (ASSOCIATE 
DIKilSE  ^DORATIS) 


Middletown  Hospital 
Middletown 

3b  months 

Diploma 

•h 

Providence  Hospital  * 
Sandusky 

30  months 

Diploma 

* J 

Community  Hospital  of 
Springfield  and  Clark 
County 

33  months 

Dioloraa 

*i 

Ohio  Valley  Hospital 
Steubenville 

36  months 

Diploma 

Flower  Hospital 
Toledo 

36  months 

Diploma 

Maumee  Vallejo  Hospital  — 
Toledo 

36  months 

Diploma 

Hercy  Hospital 
Toledo 

33  months 

Diploma 

itiverside  Hospital 
Toledo 

33?.;  months 

Diploma 

St*  Vincents  Hospital 
Toledo 

• 

3b  months 

Diploma 

Toledo  Hospital 
Toledo 

3b  months 

Diploma 

Trumbull  Manorial  Hospital 
barren 

32h  months 

Diploma 

St.  Elizabeth  Hospital 
Youngstown 

3':  months 

Diploma 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
Zanesville 

33  months 

Deploma 

Kent  State  University 
Ashtabula  Branch 
Ashtabula 

2 years 

A.S. 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Raymond  Walters  Branch 
Blue  Ash 

2 years 

A.  3. 

Cuyahoga  Community  College 
Metropolitan  Campus 
Cleveland 

2 years 

A.  5. 

Lorain  County  Community 
College 
Elyria 

2 years 

A.  3. 

Miami  University  er\Q 
Hamilton  Branch  3^  “ 

Hamilton 

2 years 

A.S. 

i ) 


> i i rt 


TT  r> . T ? 


Mrasra  (Con*t)» 


IIURSIIfc  ( BACCALAUREATE 
DEGREE  PROGRAMS) 


Kettering  College  of 
Medical  Arts 

Kettering  Medical  Center 
Kettering 

2 years 

- A.s. 

Lima  Technical  Center 
Division  of  Penta  Technical 
College 
Lima 

2 years 

A.S. 

Lakeland  Community  College  . 
Mentor 

2 years 

A.S. 

Kent  State  University 
Tuscarawas  County  Branch 
tfew  Philadelphia 

2 years 

A.S. 

Cuyahoga  Community  College 

Western  Campus 

Parma 

2 years 

A.S, 

Clark  County  Technical  Inst# 
Springfield 

2 years 

A.S. 

Youngstown  State  University 
Youngstown 

2 years 

A.  S. 

Ohio  University 
Zanesville  Carpus'  ' 
Zanesville 

2 years 

A.  S. 

University  of  Akron 
Akron 

I;  years 

B.S. 

College  of  Mount  Saint 
Joseph 
Cincinnati 

k years 

B.S. 

University  of  Cincinnati 
College  of  Parsing  and  Health 
Cincinnati 

U years 

B.S. 

Case  Western  Reserve  Univ. 
Frances  Payne  Bolton  School 
Cleveland 

U years 

B.S. 

/ 

St.  John  College 
Cleveland 

U years 

B.3. 

Capital  University 
Columbus 

U years 

B.S. 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 

U years 

B.S. 

Kent  state  University 
Kent 

U years 

B.S. 
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HORSING 

(practical) 


Akron  School  of  P*U* 
Akron 

12  months 

Diploma 

Bellaire  School  of  Practical 

12  months 

Diploma 

Be^EaJrS6  (KDTA  course) 

- 

Bowling  Green  Area  School 
of  Practical  toeing 
Bowling  Green 

12  months 

Diploma 

Practical  Nursing  Program  of 
Canton  City  Schools 

12  months 

Diploma 

Timken  Mercy  Hospital  School 

12  months 

Diploma 

of  Practical  Nursing 
Canton 

C.V.  Courier  Technical  High 

12  months 

Diploma 

School,  School  of  Practical 
Cursing 


Cincinnati 

(HDTA  and  tuition  courses) 


St.  Francis  Central  School 
of  Practical  toeing 
Cincinnati 

12  months  ' 

Diploma 

Central  School  of  Practical 
NUrsing 
Cleveland 

12  months 

Diploma 

Jane  Addams  School  of 

12  months 

Diploma 

Practical  Nursing 


Cleveland 

(HDTA  and  tuition  courses) 


School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Columbus  Public  Schools 
Columbus 

12  months 

Diploma 

Tri-County  School  of  Practi- 
cal Nursing 

Coshocton  (MDTA  course) 

12  months 

Diploma 

School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Cuyahoga  Falls  High  School 
Cuyahoga  Falls  (MDTA  course) 

12  months 

Diploma 

Dayton  School  of  Practical  12  months 

Nursing 

Dayton  (MDTA  and  tuition  courses) 

(also  evening  school — 18  months-- Diploma) 

Diploma 

Practical  Nurse  School  of 
Elyria 

Elyria  (Evening  school  only) 

18  months 

Diploma 

Euclid  School  of  Practical 

16  months 

Diploma 

Nursing 

Euclid  (Evening  school  only) 


Sect.  V.  n*  1U 


330RSING 

PRACTICAL  (Con»t)i 


( 


Maryraount  School  of 
Practical  Nursing 
Garfield  Heights 

12  months 

Diploma 

Hamilton  Program  of  Practical 
Nursing  Education 
Hamilton 

12  months 

Diploma 

Lakewood  School  of  practical 
Nursing 
Lakewood 

12  months 

* 

Diploma 

Lima  School  of  Practical 
Nursing 
Lima 

12  months 

Diploma 

St.  Joseph  Hospital  School 
of  Practical  tfursinz 
Lorain  * 

4?  months 

Diploma 

Mid-Ohio  Practical  Nurse 
Program 
Mans field 

12  months 

Diploma 

Marietta  Area  Technical 

School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Marietta 

13  months 

Diploma 

Marion  General  Hospital 
School  of  Practical  Horsing 
Mat  ion 

13  months 

Diploma 

Southeastern  Ohio  School  of 
Practical  Nursing 
Welsonville 

12  months 

Diploma 

Parma  School  of  Practical 
Nursing 
Parma 

12  months 

Diploma 

Practical  Wursing  Program  of 
Portsmouth  City  Schools 
Portsmouth 

12  months 

Diploma 

Hannah  E.  Mullins  School 
Salem 

12  months 

Diploma 

Sandusky  School  of  Practical 
Nursing 
Sandusky 

12  months 

Diploma 

*■ 

Springfield  and  Clark  County 

12  months 

Diploma 

Joint  Vocational  School 
District,  School  of 
Practical  Nursing 
Springfield 
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3WRSIMD 

PRACTICAL  (Con’t)* 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 
ASSISTANT!  (CERTIFIED) 

OPERATING  ROOM 
TECHNICIAN 

OPTOMETRY 

ORTHOPTIC  TECHNICIAN 
PHARMACY 

i 

i 

} 


Northwestern  Ohio  Practical 
Nursing  Training  Center 
Toledo 

barren  City  Schools,  School 
of  Practical  Nursing 
Warren 

Wllloughby-Sastlake  Adult 
School  of  Practical  Nursing 
VJilloughby 

Willoug  hby- Eastland  High 

Program  of  Practical  Nursing 
Willoughby 

Wayne  Practical  Nurse  Program 
Wooster  (MDTA  course) 

Choffln  School  of  Practical 
Nursing 
Youngstown 

Muskingum  Area  Vocational 
School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Zanesville  (both  high  school 
and  adult) 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 

Columbus  Public  Schools 
Columbus 

Lorain  Community  College 
Elyria 

St.  Vincents  Hospital 
Toledo  (msta  course) 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 

Ohio  State  University  Hasp. 
Department  of  Opt halmo logy 
Columbus 

Ohio  Nbrthem  University 
Ada 

University  of  Cincinnati 
, Cincinnati 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 


12  months 

Diploma 

12  months 

Diploma 

12  months 

Diploma 

12  months 

Diploma 

12  months 

Diploma 

12  months 

H 

Diploma 

12  months 

Diploma 

■F 

L years 

B.S. 

9 months 

Certificate 

2 years 

A. A. 

R8  weeks 

Certificate 

6 years 

M 

D.  of  Optomet3^ 

Ja  years 

Certificate 

$ years 

B.S. 

$ years 

B.S. 

$ years 

B.S. 
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PHARMACY  (Con1 t): 

University  of  Toledo 
Toledo 

5 years 

Bach,  of  pharmac 

Residency  in  Hoap. 
Pharmacy 

St.  Luke '3  Hospital 
Cleveland 

1 year 

Certificate 

Grant  Hospital 
Columbus 

2 years 

M.S. 

Mount  Camel  Hospital 
Columbus 

2 years 

n.s. 

Ohio  State  University 
Hospital 
Columbus 

2 years 

M.  S#_  , 

Community  Hospital  of 
Springfield  and  Clark 
County 
Springfield 

1 year 

Certificate 

■ 

FHYSICA L THERAPY 

Ohio  University 
Athens 

4 

h years 

B.S. 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 

It  years 

B.S. 

PHYSICAL  THERAPY 

(graduate) 

Case  Vestern  Reserve  Univ. 
Cleveland 

2 years 

M.S. 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 

1 year 

B.S.  or  B.A. 

4 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  OPTICS 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 

it 

U years 

B.S.  or  B. A. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  OPTICS 
(GRADUATE) 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 

2 years 
6 years 

M.S.  or  H.A. 
Fh.  D. 

PODIATRY 

Ohio  College  of  Podiatry 
Cleveland 

U years 

D.P.M* 

PSYCHIATRIC  ATTENDANT 

Manpower  Training  Center 
Cleveland  (MDTA  course) 

17  weeks 

Certificate 

St*  Vincents  Hosp 
Toledo 

17  weeks 

Certificate 

SAHITARIAN 

Ohio  University 
Athens 

U years 

B*S* 

SOCIAL  WORK  (MEDICAL) 

Cincinnati  Center  of  Ohio 
State  University 
University  of  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 

2 years 

!■!*$.  S.W 

^ " rt 
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\ 

SOCIAL  (JEDIUAL) 

(Con't):  . 

Case  Western  Reserve  2 years 

University 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
Cleveland 

M.  S.S 

Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Social  'Cork 
Columbus 

2 years 

M.o.S 

SPEECH  A;JD  HEADING 
THERAPY 

Bottling  Green  State  Univ. 
Bottling  Green 

k years 

B.  S.  i 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 

k years 

B.5. 

Kent  State  University 
Kent 

k years 

Bo  S, 

SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AHD 
AUDIOLOGY 

Ohio  University 
Athens 

k Years 

B.S.  - 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 

L years 

B.S. 

Cleveland  State  University 
Cleveland 

k years 

B.A. 

- 

Ohio  State  University 
Colurribus 

L years 

B.  A. 

Kent  State  University 
Kent 

k years' 

j 

B.3. 

SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AW 
AUDIOLOGY  ( GRADUATE) 

The  University  of  Akron 
Akron 

1 year 

11.  A. 

Ohio  University 
Athens 

1 year 

2 years 

M.A. 

Ph,D. 

Bowling  Green  State  Univ* 
Bowling  Green 

1 year 

2 years 

M.A. 

Fh*  D 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 

1 year 

M.A. 

Case  Western  Reserve  Univ. 
Cleveland 

1 year 

2 years 

M.A. 
Ph.  d. 

" 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus 

1 year 

2 years 

M,  A. 

Ph.  D, 

h 

Kent  State  University 
Kent 

1 year 

M.A. 

Miami  University 
Oxford  «f\S 

1 year 

M.A. 

■) 


i ) 
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SUBGICAL  ASSI  SJTa;7T 

Great  Lakes  College 
Cleveland 

1 year 

F 

Certificate 

MAID  CLEPJi 

St,  Vincents  Hospital 
Toledo  (MDfFA  course) 

10  weeks 

Ccrtij,!  ‘Jite 

Choffin  Vocational  Center 
Young  stov/n 

10  weeks 

Certificate 

::-hay  T2Ch:dlogy 

Akron  City  Hospital 
Akron 

2b  months 

Certificate 

Akron  General  Hospital 
Aki'on 

2b  months 

Certificate 

Children’s  Hospital 
Akron 

2b  months 

Certificate 

St,  Thcmas  Hospital 
Akron 

2h  months 

Certificate 

Barberton  Citizens  Hospital 
Barberton 

2b  months 

Cert' ficate 

- 

Southwest  General  Hospital 
Berea 

2b  months 

Certificate 

■ *, 

Aultman  Hospital 
Canton 

2b  months 

Certificate 

Mercy  Hospital 
Canton 

2b  months 

Cert?  ficate 

Christ  Hospital 
Cincinnati 

2b  montJiF 

Certificate 

Cincinnati  General  Hospital 
Cincinnati 

2b  months 

Certificat  > 

Good  5ar«aritan  Hospital 
Cincinnati 

2b  months 

Certificate 

Jewish  Hospital 
Cincinnati 

2h  months 

Certificate 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Hospital 
Cincinnati 

2b  months 

C erti ficate 

St.  Francis  Hospital 
Cincinnati 

?b  months 

Certificate 

Cleveland  Clinic  ISduica  *'  nal 
Foundat ion 
Cleveland 

6oe 

2b  months 

Certificate 

May  1 9*9 
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X-RAY  TECHNOLOGY  Cleveland  Metropolitan  2b  months  Certificate 

(Don't):  General  Hospital 

Cleveland 


liarymount  Hospital 
Cleveland 

2b  months 

Certificate 

lit.  dinai  Hospital 
Cleveland 

2b  months 

Certificate 

3t.  Alexis  Hospital 
Cleveland 

2b  months 

Certificate 

St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
Cleveland 

2b  months 

Certificate 

St.  7incent  Charity  Hospital 
Cleveland 

2b  months 

Certificate 

University  Hospitals  of 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 

2b  months 

Certificate 

Doctors  Hospital 
Cleveland  Heigh Ss 

2b  ixnths 

Certificate 

Mount  Carmel  Hospital 
Columbus 

2b  months 

Certificate 

Ohio  State  University 
University  Hospital 
Columbus 

2b  months 

Certificate 

Riverside  Methodist  Hospital 
Columbus 

36  months 

Ccrtifici 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
Dayton 

2b  months 

Certificate 

Miami  Valley  Hospital 
Dayton 

2b  months 

Certificate 

St.  Flizabeth  Hospital 
Dayton 

2k  months 

Certificate 

Tv;in  City  Hospital 
Dennison 

2b  months 

Certificate 

Union  Hospital  Association 
Dover 

2b  months 

Certificate 

Huron  Hoad  Hospital 
Hast  Cleveland 

2b  months 

Certificate 

* 

Dlyria  Memorial  Hospital 

2b  months 

Certifi  cate 

Elyria 


GO1? 
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Euclid  General  Hospital 
Euclid 

2h  months 

Certificate 

■ 

Fort  Hamilton  Hospital 
Hamilton 

2ii  months 

Certificate 

Mercy  Hospital 
Hamilton 

2k  months 

Certificate 

Kettering  Memorial  Hospital 

Kettering  College 
Kettering 

2k  months 

Certificate 

Lancaster-Fairfield  County 
Hospital 
Lancaster 

2h  months 

Certificate 

Liri  Memorial  Hospital 
Lima 

2h  months 

Certificate 

St.  Rita's  Hospital 
Lima 

2h  months 

Certificate 

St.  Joseph  Hospital 
Lorain 

2U  months 

Certificate 

1'ansfleld  General  Hospital 
Mars  field 

2U  months 

Certificate 

Marietta  Memorial  Hospital 
Marietta 

2h  months 

Certificate 

Marion  General  Hospital 
^larior 

> 

2ii  months 

Certificate 

Medina  Community  Hospital 
Medina 

2k  months 

Certificate 

Kiddletorm  Hospital 
Iliddletcvn 

t 

Licking  County  Me*iorial 
Hospital 
Hewark 

2li  months 

Certificate 

2ii  months 

Certificate 

Fisher-Titus  Memorial 
Hospital 
Icrwalk 

2ii  months 

Certificate 

Lake  County  Memorial  Hcsp’tal 
Paine sville 

2li  months 

Certificate 

Parra  CommtLuty  Genera?- 

2k  months 

Certificate 

Hospital 

Parra 


M 

H * 
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TZCHXLOGY 
(Ccr.’t)  i 


Mercy  Hospital 
Portsmouth 

2k  months 

Certificate 

rtobijison  Memorial  Hospital 
Vavenna 

2U  months 

Certificate 

Salem  City  Hospital 
Salem 

2ii  months 

Certificate 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
Sandusky 

2k  months 

, Certificate 
* 

Providence  Hospital 
Sandusky 

2k  months 

Certificate 

Springfield  Community  Hosp* 
Springne-1  d 

2k  months 

Certificate 

Ohio  Valley  Hospital  . 
Steubenville 

2h  months 

Certificate 

St.  John  Hospital 
Steubenville 

2a  months 

Certificate 

■i 

Tloirer  Hospital 
Toledo 

2k  months 

Certificate 

^llaumee  Valley  Hospital 
Toledo 

2k  months 

Certificate 

Mercy  Hospital 
Toledo 

2k  months 

Cert  i fierce 

Riverside  Hospital 
Toledo 

2k  irmths 

Certificate 

Si.  Charles  Hospital 
Toledo 

2k  months 

Certificate 

St.  Luke's  Hospital 
Tol*?dc 

2k  months 

Certificate 

ot,  Vincent’s  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center 

2k  months 

Certificate 

Toledo  Hosoitai 
Toledo 

2l  months 

Certificate 

'jtonder  Memo  rial  Hospital 
Troy 

2ii  months 

Certificate 

' adsvorth- Pittman  Hospital 
Wadcr/orth 

2k  months 

C oft  if  f 03  ->C 

Irumbull  Memorial  Hospital 

21  months 

' ’arreri 
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■+ 


EAY  TSCHXLOGY  ' 
(Con't)i 


St,  Elizabeth  Hospital  ^ months 

Youngstown 

Youngstown  Hospital  2li  months 

Association  (Horth  Side  Unit) 
Youngstown 

Youngstown  Hospital  ^ 2U  months 

Association  (South  Si<le  > rn.it) 


Good  Cainaritan  Hospital  2U  months 

Janesville 


ti-  * 


f 


eic 


Certificate 

Certificate 

* 

Certificate 

j 

Certificate 
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INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  OHIO 


listed  within  this  section  are  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
Ohio  having  at  least  a two-year  program  of  study  and  those  offer- 
ing courses  of  study  leading  to  bachelors1  and  graduate  degrees. 

The  information  contained  herein  la  arranged  as  follows:  the,, 

name  of  the  institution,  its  location,  its  accreoitatlon,  the 
code  which  represents  the  extent  of  the  programs  and  the  type  of 
programs  offered,  by  whom  the  Institution  is-  sponsored,  and  the  com- 
plement of  the  student  body. 

As  of  the  February,  1968,  revision,  the  list  of  "Major  Courses 
of  Study  in  Ohio11  was  deleted  from  the  Training  Directory.  In 
light  of  the  resources  available  which  present  this  information 
(i.  e.  The  Ohio  College  Mot  ebook,  Division  of  Guidance  and  Testing, 
State  of  Ohio  Department  of  Education,  751  Northwest  Boulevard, 
Columtois,  Ohio,  .1:3215,  and  additional  literature  available  from 
that  office)  and  its  excellent  manner  of  presentation, % pe  have 
discontinued  our  efforts  here.  Please  see  the  material.;  above  or 
contact  the  Division  of  Guidance  and  Testing  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

* 

Prior  to  registration  at  ary  school,  students  are  advised  to 
check  the  requirements  for  entry  carefully  with  their- academic  - 
background  to  determine  their  eligibility  for  enrollment*.  Each 
prospective  applicant  should  also  check  the  programs  of  study 
offered  to  be  certain  that  those  courses  will  fulfill  his  specific 
objectives. 

H 

The  primary  resource  for  this  information  was  ths  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare1  s Education  Directory,  Part  XXI, 
1967-66,  Higher  Education . 
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QOLLEQES  AND  UNTVffi5ITIE5  IH  OHIO 


COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

LOCATION 

I* 

U* 

SUPPORTED 

BY 

STUD.  BODY 

CO 

ED 

M W 

AIR  FORCE  INST-  OP  TECHNOLOGY 

Uright-Batterson 
Air  Force  Base 

N 

$ 

rvg 

u.s.a.f. 

X 

ANTIOCH  COLLEGE 

Yellow  Springs 

N 

me 

Private 

I 

ART  ACADEMY  OF  CINCINNATI 

Cincinnati 

* 

Other 

Private 

X 

ASHLAND  COLLEGE 

Ashland 

N 

nj 

Brethren 

X 

ATHENAEUM  OF  OHIO 

Cincinnati 

N 

Hie 

Catholic 

X 

BALDWIN-WALLACE  COLLEGE 

Berea 

N 

no 

Methodist 

X 

BLISS  COLLEGE 

Columbus 

* 

lie 

Proprietary* 

X 

3LUFFT0N  COLLEGE 

Bluffton 

N 

n« 

Mennonite 

X 

BORROWED  SEMINARY  OF  OHIO 

Wickliffe 

H 

lib 

Catholic 

X 

BOWLING  GREEN  STATE 

Bowling  Green 

N 

IVfc 

State 

X 

CAPITAL  UNIVERSITY 

Columbus 

N 

Ilk 

Lutheran 

X 

CASE  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

Cleveland 

N 

IVk 

Private 

X 

CEDAR VXLL5  COLLEGE 

i-H 

Cedarville 

- 

He 

Baptist 

X 

CENTRAL  STATE  UNIVHtSITY 

WilberiOrce 

H 

IIUc 

State 

X 

CINCINNATI  BIBLE  SEMINARY 

Cincinnati 

• 

mg 

Ch.  of  Christ 

X 

CLEVELAND  INSTITUTE  OF  ART 

Cleveland 

• 

iig 

, Private 

X 

CLEVELAND  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

Cleveland 

• 

mg 

Private 

X 

C t EVELA  ND-MARSHALL  LAW  SCHOOL 

Cleveland 

• 

nig 

Private 

X 

CLEVELAND  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Cleveland 

N 

m 

State 

X 

COLLEGE  Of-  MOUNT  ST*  JOSEPH 

Mount  St.  Joseph 

N 

He 

Catholic 

X 

COLLEGE:  OHIO  DOMINICAN 

Columbus 

N 

He 

Catholic 

X 

COLLEGE  OF  STEUBENVILLE 

Steubenville 

- 

He 

Catholic 

X 

COLLEGE  OF  WOOSTER 

Wooster 

N 

Hie 

Presbyterian 

X 

COLUMBUS  COLLEGE  OF  ART  AND 
DESIGN 

Columbus 

► 

Other 

Private 

X 

COLLEGES  AMD  UNIVERSITIES  LOCATION  I*  II#  SUPPORTED  STUD,  BOOT 

1 BT 

(50 

ED  M ¥ 


CUYAHOGA  COMMUNITY;  COLLEGE 

Cleveland 

N 

Ic 

County 

X 

DAVIS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

Toledo 

# 

la 

Proprietary 

X 

defiance  college 

Defiance 

N 

ne 

Private 

X 

DENISON  UNIVERSITY 

Granville 

N 

lib 

Private 

X 

DIKE  COLLEGE 

Cleveland 

# 

m 

Private 

X 

EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

Coltatbus 

# 

mg 

Lather an 

FINDLAY  COLLEGE 

Findley 

N 

Hr 

Church  of  God  X 

FRANKLIN  UNIVERS  TTY 

Coltwibus 

- 

He 

Private 

X 

HEBREW  UNION  COLLEGE 

Cincinnati 

N 

IVg 

Jewish 

X 

HEIDELBERG  COLLEGE 

Tiffin 

N 

He 

U.  Ch.  Christ  X 

HIRAM  COLLEGE 

Hiran 

N 

He 

Private 

X 

JOHN  CARROLL  UNIVERSITY 

Cleveland 

N 

Illj 

Catholic 

X 

KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Kent 

N 

IVk 

State 

X 

KENYON  COLLEGE 

Oaabler 

N 

Hi 

Private 

LAKE  JJtlE  COLLEGE 

FaimovHle 

N 

He 

Private 

LAKELAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Mentor 

- 

le 

County 

X 

LORAIN  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Lorain 

- 

Io 

County 

X 

Lt  JU)ES  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Sylvania 

N 

lb 

Catholic 

MALONE  COLLEGE 

Canton 

N 

He 

Frienis 

X 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE 

Marietta 

N 

He 

Private 

X 

MART  MANSE  COLLEGE 

Toledo 

N 

Hie 

Catholic 

METHODIST  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

Delaware 

# 

ns 

Methodist 

X 

MIAMI-JACOBS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  0/ 
BUSINESS 

Dayton 

# 

la 

Proprietary 

X 

MIAMI  UNIVERSITY 

Oxford 

N 

IVJc 

State 

X 

MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE 

Alliance 

N 

He 

Methodist 

X 
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COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


LOCATION 


I*  II* 


SUPPORTED 

BY 


STUD*  BODY 


CO 

ED  M W 


MOUNT  VERNON  NAZARENE  COLLEGE 

Mount  Vernon 

Ic 

Harare  ne 

X 

MUSKINGUM  COLLEGE 

New  Concord 

N 

lie 

U.  Free* 

X 

NOTRE  DAME  COLLEGE 

Cleveland 

N 

k 

lib 

Catholic 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

Oberlin 

H 

TITj 

Private 

X 

OHIO  COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Cincinnati 

* 

ic 

Private 

X 

OHIO  COLLEGE  OF  PODIATRY 

Cleveland 

* 

iig 

Private 

X 

OHIO  NORTHERN  UNIVERSITY 

Ada 

N 

Ilk 

Methodist 

X 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

- Columbus 

N 

IVk 

State 

X 

OHIO  technical  college 

Columbus 

* 

Ic 

Private 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY 

Athens 

N 

IVk 

State 

X 

OftTO  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

Delaware 

N 

I lie 

Private 

X 

OTTERBEIN  COLLEGE 

Westerville 

N 

lie 

Evan.  UB 

X 

OUR  LADY  OF  CINCINNATI  COLLEGE 

Cincinnati 

N 

He 

Catholic 

PONTIFICAL  COLLEGE  JOSEPHINUM 

i" 

Worthington 

4* 

IIJ 

Catholic . 

RABBINICAL  COLLEGE  OF  TELFHE 

Wickliffe 

- 

nh 

Jewish 

RIO  GRANDE  COLLEGE 

i 

Rio  Grande  ' 

- 

He 

Private 

X 

ST.  JOHN  COLLEGE 

Cleveland 

N 

nih 

Catholic 

SALMON  P.  CHASE  COLLEGE 

Cincinnati 

* 

ne 

YMCA 

X 

ST.  MARYS  SEMINARY 

Cleveland 

- 

■% 

Catholic 

ST*  PAUL’S  SEMINARY 

Canfield 

- 

ng 

Catholic 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  DAYTON  ART 

INSTITUTE 

Dayton 

* 

Other 

Private 

X 

SINCLAIR  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Dayton 

* 

Ic 

County 

X 

TIFFIN  UNIVERSITY 

Tiffin 

* 

Ilg 

Private 

X 

UNITED  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Dayton 

* 

mg 

Evan  UB 

X 

UNIVERSITY  OF  AKRON 

Akron 

N 

IVk 

City 

X 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNAfli 

Cincinnati 

N 

IVk 

City 

X 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DAYTON 

Dayton  g1  $ 

N 

Illk 

Catholic 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


LOCATION 


STUD.  BODY 


I*  II*  SUPPORTED 

BT 


TO 

ED  M W 


university  or  Toledo 

Toledo 

N 

me 

State 

X 

URHANA  COLLEGE 

Urbane 

* 

lb 

Private 

X 

URS0LINE  collece 

Cleveland 

N 

He 

Catholic 

X 

WALSH  COLLEGE 

Canton 

He 

Catholic 

X 

WESTERN  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Oxford 

N 

He 

Private 

X 

WILBERFORCE  UNIVERSITY 

Wllberforce 

N 

nj 

Afr.  Meth.  E. 

X 

WII/iDJOTON  COLLEGE 

Wilmington 

N 

Ee 

Friends 

X 

WITTENBERG  UNIVERSITY 

Springfield 

N 

IUJ 

Lutheran  CA 

X 

WRIGHT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Dayton 

N 

IHk 

State 

X 

XAVIER  UNIVERSITY 

Cincinnati 

N 

IIIJ 

Catholic 

X 

YOUNGSTOWN  UNIVERSITY 

Youngstown 

N 

Ilk 

State 

X 

* Coluwn  I:  not  accredited  by  aiy  nation-wide  or  regional  accrediting 

association 

N,  accredited  ly  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools 

*,  accredited  by  a professional  association 


**  Column  H: 


I , two  but  less  than  four  years  of  work  beyond  the  twelfth  grade 

II  , Bachelor 1 s degree  and/or  first  professional  degree 
III,  Master's  degree  and/or  second  professional  degree 
IV  , Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  and  equivalent  degrees 


a.  , teminal- occupational  (below  Bachelor's  degree) 

b.  , liberal  arts  and  general 

c.  , liberal  arts  and  general,  and  terninal-occupatlonal 

d.  , primarily  teacher  preparatory 

e.  , liberal  avts  and  general,  and  teacher  preparatory 

f.  , liberal  arts  and  general,  teacher  preparatory,  and  teminal- 

occupatlonal 

g.  , professional  only  (not  Including  teacher  preparatory) 

h.  , professional  and  teacher  preparatory 
1.  , professional  and  terai nal-occupatlonal 

J-  , liberal  arts  and  general  with  one  or  two  professional  schools 
k.  , liberal  arte  and  general  with  three  or  more  professional  schools 
Including  institutions  organized  as  universities 
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SERVICES  FOH  THE  VOCATIONAL1 -2  HANDICAPPED 


A.  VOCATIONALLY  HANDICAPPED 


Counselors  who  plan  training  programs  Tor  physically  or  mentally, 
handicapped  persons  must  he  skilled  In  this  special  type  of  counsel- 
ing. Employment  Service  and  other  guidance  and  vocational  counselors 
should  seek  the  assistance  of  qualified  vocational  rehabilitation 
specialists  fbr  assisting  many  handicapped  persons. 

The  list  enclosed  represents  qualified  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation . For  detailed  information  regarding  rehab- 
ilitation programs  in  your  ccranunity,  contact  the  office  nearest 
you.  In  the  event  of  general  questions,  contact  Hr.  Edward  J.  Moriarty,  Deputy 
Director,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  2l*0  South  Parsons 
Avenue,  Room  207,  Columbus,  Ohio,  li32l£. 


PERSONNEL  OF  THE 

BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 


€ 

o 

ERIC 


CENTRAL  OFFICE 

2L0  South  Parsons  Avenue,  Room  207 
Columbus,  Ohio  u32l£ 


Edward  J.  Moriarty,  Deduty  Director 
Mrs*  Kary  A.  S taker,  Secretary  to  the  Deputy  Director 
Dr.  Jack  Hutchison,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Telephone:  6ll|-L69-2555 

Norbert  L.  Staithberger,  Supervisor,  Accounting 

David  Rogers,  Statistician  Telephone r 6LL-U69-2606 

William  D.  VanHorn,  Assistant  Director,  Administrative  Services 

Ralph  E.  tyke.  Rehabilitation  Advisor 

Miss  Lois  E.  ELsass,  Supervisor,  Finance  and  Statistics 

Hiss  Carol  A,  Jones,  Administrative  Assistant  Telephone:  6ll*-L69-26l6 


William  V.  Herbein,  Assistant  Director,  Field  Services 

Francis  J.  Gattas,  Supervisor,  Rehabilitation  of  Deaf  and  Hard-  of  -Hear ing 

Stanley  J.  Greim,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Field  Services 

Mrs.  Georgia  Rogers,  Supervisor,  Beneficiary  Rehabilitation  Program 

Dr.  Oscar  L.  Coddlngton,  Medical  Administration  Consultant 

Telephone:  6U|-L69-cu07 

* u 

Donald  A.  Fiimer,  Personnel  Officer 

Mrs.  Betty  A.  Wilson,  Personnel  Aide  Telephone:  6Ui-U6?-233d 


Orin  Davis,  Consultant  - Program  Development 

Cooper  Sontag,  Assistant  Director,  Program  Development 

William  P.  Gregg,  Coordinator,  Rehabilitation  Facilities  and 


Workshop  Planning 
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James  D,  Hite,  Coordinator,  Rehabilitation  Facilities  and 
Workshop  Planning  Telepl 


Telephone:  61l*-l*69~233o 


vfeeley  Y.  Harris,  Jr.,  3ui«rvisor,  Spe  -L  Services 
Earl  J.  Payne,  Sya terns  Coordinator 


Telephone:  61L-U69-2330 


Mrs.  Isabelle  H,  Donahey,  Public  Information  Officer 

Miss  Barbara  A.  Made,  Publication  Writer  Telephone;  611*-l*69-2999 

Miss  Margaret  Scholes,  Supervisor,  Staff  Development 
and  Training 

Charles  Parish,  Rehabilitation  Educator,  Staff  Development 
and  Training 

Perry  Hall,  University  Idalson,  Staff  Development 

and  Training  Telephones  611* -1*69- 2937 

John  H.  Agnew,  Statistician  Telephone:  6ll*-l*69-2l4*l* 


Miss  Evelyn  Berras,  Counselor  .Aide 

Joseph  S.  Byrum,  Counselor 

Vemle  R.  Collins,  Counselor  for  the  Deaf 

Miss  Jeanette  A.  Damian,  Counselor 

Harry  H.  Boilings**,  M.D.,  Field  Medical  Consultant 

Mrs.  Fern  W.  Lush  bough,  Counselor 


REGION  I 


FENTA  COUNTY  JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  UNIT 
3033?  Oregon  Road 
Ferrysburg,  Ohio  1*3351 


Robert  L.  Young,  Unit  Supervisor 
falter  E.  Basil,  Counselor 
Mrs,  Mary  D.  Warr,  Counselor 


Telephone:  1*19  6?l-9723 


TIFFIN  OFFICE 

69  st.  Francis  Avenue,  U*8Q3 
(Betty  Jane  Manorial  Rehabilitation  Center) 


Alfred  L.  Wagers,  District  Office  Supervisor 
Allen  Schaengold,  M,  D. , field  Medical  Consul 
Mrs.  Marjorie  [j.  Krana,  Counselor 
Charles  D.  Steednan  Counselor 


Alfred  L.  Wagers,  Distr 
Allen  Schaengold,  M.D., 


Consultant 


Telephone:  1*19-1*1*7-1898 


COUNTIES  SERVED*  Erie  Hancock  Huron 

Seneca  Wyandot  Sandusky 


TCHEDO  OFFICE 

906  Madison  Avenue,  Rocm  907,  1*36oL 
(Regional  Headquarters) 


R.  Thayer  Church,  Regional  Supervisor 

Floyd  J.  Cogan,  District  Office -Supervisor 

Misa  Marianne  E.  Almeroth,  Counselor,  Beneficiary  l 


tation  Program 
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REGION  I (Continued) 
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Harold  W.  SchnaCk,  Counselor 

Vernon  Sconberg,  Counselor 

Mis s Marjorie  D,  Scott,  Counselor 

Richard  I.  Weisman,  Counselor  Telephone:  U19- 2UU-U6tiX 

COUNTIES  SERVED:  Defiance  Henry  Ottawa  Wood 

Fulton  Lucas  Williams 

■ i 

( TOLEDO  STATE  HOSPITAL  UNIT 

' Box  2027 

Toledo,  Ohio  U3603 

Mrs.  Mary  3*  Smith,  Unit  Supervisor 

Mrs*  Grace  E,  McCarthy,  Meclcal  Services  Coordinator 

Miss  Kt  Diana  Anderson,  Counselor 

Douglas  L.  Burleigh,  Counselor 

Miss  Margaret  A,  DufTey,  Counselor 

Edward  B*  Meinders , Counselor  Aide 

James  A.  Perry,  Counselor 

Mrs.  Delores  Scott,  Counselor  Aide 

John  F.  tfemert,  Counselor  Telephone:  U19-3B5-5731 

Ext  - 2a 


REGION  II 

BROADVIEW  CENTER  DUET 
9$h3  Broadview  Read 
Brecksville,  Ofalo  Mfllil 

Terry  M.  Vaughn,  Unit  Supervisor 
Miss  Phyllis  Elmo,  Counselor 
Miss  Diane  A^  Jones,  Counselor 

Miss  Elaine  A.  Toomey,  Counselor  Telephone:  216-526-5000 

Ext  - 276 


CLEVELAND  DOWNTOWN  OFFICE 
Uq5  Perry-Payne  Building 
71*0  Superior  Avenue,  tf 
Cleveland,  Ohio  Will 3 

Joseph  E.  Arnett,  District  Office  Supervisor 

John  P.  Cadwell,  Counselor 

Norman  Goldston,  M.D.,  Field  Medical  Consultant 

Mrs.  Henrietta  H.  Crouch,  Counselor 

George  A.  Johnston,  Counselor 

Mrs.  Marie  E.  Malko,  Counselor,  Beneficiary  Rehabilitation  Program 
Mrs.  Norma  T.  MeCaleb,  Counselor 
Edward  E.  Peebles,  Counselor 
Victor  R.  Resar,  Counselor 

Edward  J.  Schirra,  Counselor  4 Telephone:  216-579-2910 

COUNTIES  SERVEDi  Western  Cuyahoga,  Lorain 


April  1969 
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CLEVELAND  EAST  OFFICE 
223?  E.  #th  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio  140.03 
(Regional  Headquarters) 

H 

Carlysla  F,  Adams,  Regional . Supervisor 

Jesse  W.  Fowler,  District  Office  Supervisor 

Robert  C,  Grotz,  m.D.,  Fi^ld  Medical  Consultant 

Robert  T.  D'Apdco,  Counselor 

Daniel  M.  Duchess,  Counselor 

Leonard  J.  Gitson,  Counselor 

Maurice  L.  Ooldstein,  Counselor 

M.4  3s  Carol  M.  Lehecka,  Counselor,  Beneficiary  Rehabilitation  Program 

Cecil  C.  Love  joy,  Counselor 

Miss  Mary  £.  Mulroy?  Counselor 

Patrick  H.  Robinette,  Counselor 

John  A.  Stewart,  Counselor 

Miss  Rachel  0*  Tovne,  Counselor  Telephone;  216-579-2920 

* 

COUNTIES  SERVED:  Eastern  Cuyahoga 

CLEVELAND  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE  UNIT 
1706  A^ken  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  144.0? 

Mrs.  Nancy  J.  Borgeson,  Unit  Supervisor 

Joseph  J.  Cronin,  Counselor  Telephone;  216-351*6688 


FAIRHUL  PSYCHIATRIC  INSTITUTE  UNIT 
12000  Fairhill  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

■1 

John  V.  Johnston,  Unit  Supervisor  Telephone:  216-L21-13UO 

CLEVELAND  INN©  CITY  fEOJECT 
2223  Superior  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  Ulillli 

_ r 

George  E.  Minteer,  Unit  Supervisor 
William  P.  Hedl,  Counselor 
Richard  Pollard,  Counselor 


HAWTICRNDEN  STATE  HOSPITAL  UNIT 
P.  0.  BOX  283 
Northfield,  Ohio  liU067 

Thomae  G,  Nahra,  Unit  Supervisor  ' 

Hiss  Theodosia  F.  'Jones,  Counselor 

Miss  Carol  M.  Poske,  Counselor  { . Telephone;  216-L67-7131 

62i 


Telephone;  216-696-6171 
Ext-l50 
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MADISON  OPPORTUNITY  VILLAGE  UNIT 
67 69  Middle  Ridge  Road 
Madison,  Ohio  Ua057 

? 

Miss  Martha  J,  Smith,  Acting  Unit  Supervisor 

Mrs,  Mary  A,  Carter,  Home  Economics  Instructor 

Miss  Phyllis  A,  Zima,  Community  Resources  Ins-rue  tor 

Terry  W,  Morris,  Counselor  ^ „ Telephones  216-1*23-2157 


MENTOR  DISTRICT  OFFICE 
Suite  L,  Brentwood  Center  Building 
7601  Mentor  Avenue 
Mentor,  Ohio  W1O60 

Ernest  J.  Karhu,  District  Office  Supervisor 

Miss  Jean  M.  Bonnema,  M.D, , Field  Medical  Consultant 

Richard  M,  Bock,  Counselor 

Clifford  E,  Hodge,  Counselor*  Telephoned  216* 91*6- 7100 

COUNTIES  SERVED:  Ashtabula,  Geauga,  Lake 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON  OCCUPATIONAL  SCHOOL 
7101  Hough  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  1*1*103 

L"  ■ j 

Felix  W,  Haney,  Jr.,  Unit  Supervisor 

Mss  Jacquelyn  L.  Sheppard,  Counselor  1 Telephone*  2l6*.l>79-2T?0 

Sumner:  U31-6853 


REGION  in 
AKRON  OFFICE 

Room  600  Central  Y.M.G.A. 

80  West  Center  Street  4 

Akron,  Ohio  iuOOfl 

David  L.  Cox,  District  Office  Supervisor 

Luther  Hi  Robinson,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Field  Medical  Consultant 

Kenneth  W.  Brewster,  Counselor 

Guy  W.  Calissi,  Counselor 

Leland  R.  Magrmson,  Counselor 

James  A.  McCullough,  Counselor 

Mrs,  Ann  L.  Miller,  Counselor 

Miss  Caren  E.  Nelson,  Counselor 

Herbert  0.  Reis,  Counselor,  Beneficiary 

Rehabilitation  Program  Telephone:  216-253-2167 

COUNTIES  SERVED*  Medina,  Portage,  Summit  ^ 

I s. 


APPLE  CREEK  STATE  HOSPITAL  UNIT 
P.  0.  Box  11^8  ' 

Apple  Creek,  Ohio  I1I1606 

622 
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REGION  III  - APffiE  CREEK  STATE  HOSPITAL  UNIT  (Continued) 
Russell  A.  Gold,  Counselor 

Stanley  D*  Marsden,  Counselor  Telephone: 

i 


CANTON  OFFICE 
8l8  Renkert  Building 
306  Market  Avenue,  North 
Canton,  Ohio  LU702 
(Regional  Headquarters) 


Samel  D.  Tooco,  Regional  Supervisor 

Raymond  G,  Chapman,  District  Office  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Lolita  M*  Anderson,  Counselor 

Robert  J.  Ash,  Regional  manning  Coordinator 

Edward  J*  Hanley,  Jr.,  M.D. , Field  Medical  Consultant 

Mrs.  Vivian  Celts,  Counselor 

James  V.  Kardos,  Counselor 

William  M.  King,  Counselor 

Miss  C.  Rebecca  Rogers,  Counselor,  Beneficiary 

Rehabilitation  Program  Telephone t 

■ > 

COUNTIES  SERVED:  Stark,  Wayne 


MAHONING  VALLEY  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  UNIT 
P.  0.  Box  2b8 
Vienna,  Ohio  UUU73 


Edward  VL  Warden,  Unit  Supervisor 

Glenn  J.  Baumblatt,  H.D. , Medical  Consultant 

John  A.  Medert,  Counselor  Telephones 


NOODSUE  RECEIVIJI5  HOSPITAL  UNIT 
800  East  Irtilanola  Avenue 
Youngstown,  Ohio  Uh5o2 


Clifton  W.  Anderson,  Jr. , Unit  Supervisor 
Carl  J.  Felger,  Counselor 

Robert  J.  Stanko,  Counselor  Telephone: 


YOUNGSTOWN  OFFICE 
3119  Market  Street,  Room  223 
Youngstown,  Ohio  *4i5o/ 


Ronald  B.  Perrin,  District  Office  Supervisor 
Thomas  G.  Assion,  Counselor 


Mrs.  Elinor  L.  EoU.es,  Counselor 
Kent  T.  Foulkeo,  Counselor 


a6- 690-21*11 
Ert  - 1*99 
or  698-3591 


&6-  j53-8L78 


216-856-3661 
Warren,  Ohio 


216-708-5005 


REGION  III  - YOUNGSTOWN  OFFICE  (Continued) 


r .h 

Robert  L.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  M.D. , Field  Medical  Consultant 
Michael  D.  Marcia,  Counselor 
Robert  H.  Rhoads,  Counselor 
Lowell  Wellman,  Counselor  for  the  Deaf  and 
Hard  of  Hearing 

Charles  M*  Zillo,  Counselor  Telephone* 

COUNTIES  SERVED:  Columbiana,  Mahoning,  Trumbull 


REGION  IV 
MANSFIELD  OFFICE 

£L0  Stewart  Towers,  13  Park  Avenue,  West 
Mansfield,  Ohio  .J&902 


Waiter  E.  Bates,  District  Office  Supervisor 
Donald  ft.  Adair,  M.D.,  Field  Medical  Consultant 
Donald  J.  Lazar,  Counselor 
Lavell  L.  McDermott,  Counselor 

Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Cheapo,  Counselor  Aide  Telephone: 

COUNTIES  SERVED:  Ashlart  Hblfltts  Morrow 

Crawford  Marion  Richland 


BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  UNTF 
OHIO  STATE  REFORMATORY 
Olivesburg  Road 
Mansfield,  Ohio  bh9&l 


Joseph  W.  Thombuiy,  Unit  Supervisor 
Jay  D.  Harford,  Counselor 

Edward  A.  Moore,  Counselor  Telephone: 


ST.  GLAIRSVILLE  OFFICE 
Christy  Building,  Newell  & Marietta  Streets 
St.  Clairsville,  Ohio  , 1j39£o 


Miss  Margaret  G.  Whelan,  District  Office  Supervisor 

Robert  N.  Lewis,  M.D. , Field  Medical  Consultant 

Donald  G.  McIntyre,  Counselor  Telephone: 


COUNTIES  SERVED:  Belmont 

Carroll 


Jefferson 

Monroe 


Tuscarawas 

Harrison 


216-783-0160 


Ul?-$22-$990 


iil?-$2L-9962 


6Xl*-6?5-OltQU 


April  1 969 
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ZANESVILLE  OFFICE 

308  Masonic  Building,  North  Uth  Street 
Zanesville,  Ohio  U3701 
(Regional  Headquarters) 


I 

Carl  E.  Wheeler,  Regional  Supervisor  (Room  301) 

William  B.  McDonald,  District  Office  Supervisor 

Charles  I.  Cerney,  M.D.,  Field  Medical  Consultant 

Herbert  D.  Dennis,  Counselor 

Clarende  J.  Frits,  Counselor 

James  A.  Kees,  Regional  Pluming  Coordinator 


COUNTIES  SIEVED; 


Telephone;  Area  Code  6lV 

Reg.  Off.  U5>6102 
Diet.  Off. 


Coshocton 

Guernsey 

Morgan 


Knox  Noble 

Licking 

ttickLngum 


REGION  V 
ATHENS  OFFICE 

8 North  Court  Street,  Room  U12 
Athens,  Ohio  15701 


John  N.  Patchen,  District  Office  Supervisor 
Robert  M.  Betz,  Counselor 
Laurence  I.  Goldberg,  M.  D. , Field  Medical  Consultant 
Oscar  A*  King,  Counselor,  Beneficiary  Rehabilitation 


1 


Program 


COUNTIES  SHIVEDi 


Athens 

Fairfield 

Gallia 


Hocking 

Jackson 

Meigs 


Perry 

Vinton 

Washington 


Telephone;  6UL*£$>3-66o8 

or 

59>66o9 


COLUMBUS  OFFICE 
Jll  South  High  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  L3215 
(Regional  Headquarters) 


ERIC 


Charles  R.  Brashear,  Regional  Supervisor 
Charles  Z.  Nicholn,  District  Office  Supervisor 
Bulent  JajCi,  M.D. , Field  Medical  Consultant 
Loeell  D.  Bassett,  Regional  Planning  A Program 
Development  Coordinator 
Leslie  C.  Gray,  Jr.,  Counselor 
Glenn  E.  Cress,  Counselor 
Russell  L.  Jenkins,  Counselor 
Miss  Julia  A.  Morrissey,  Counselor 
Mrs.  Florence  Putnam,  Counselor  Aide 
Miss  Joyce  E.  Teegardln,  Counselor 


\ 


Telephone:  6UL-L69-li576 


REGION  V - COLUMBUS  OFFICE  {Continued) 

COUNTIES  SERVED!  Delaware  Madison  Pickaway 

Franklin  Union 


COLUMBUS  STATE  HOSPITAL  UNIT 
i960  Wert  Broad  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  U3223 


Patrick  Toliver,  Unit-  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Harriett  L.  Bowen,  Counselor 
James  D.  Corner,  Counselor 
Miss  Wilma  T.  Fount/oy,  Counselor 
Miss  Maxine  E.  Jackson,  Counselor 
, Mrs.  Yvonne  Bt  Schmidt,  Counselor  Telephone: 


COLUMBUS  STATE  SCHOOL  UNIT 
1601  West  Broad  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  U3223 


Gregory  W.  Vfotechak,  Unit  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Susanna  M.  Westrick,  Counselor  Telephone*. 


BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
OHIO  REFORMATOHr  IDR  WHEN  UNIT 
Route  #>,  Box  2 
Marysville,  Ohio  ItlOAiO 


Mrs.  Colleen  9.  Mitchell,  Counselor 
Miss  Helen  A.  gill,  Counselor 
Mss  Patricia  A.  Neubert,  Counselor 

Mrs.  Bonnie  M.  Poff,  Counselor  Telephone*. 


REGION  VI 


CINCINNATI  OFFICE 
100  E.  6th  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  US202 
(Regional  Headquarters) 


Mss  Evelyn  Lempereur,  Regional  Supervisor 
Hubert  R.  SpeaJawm,  District  Office  Supervisor 
Edwin  I.  Amdtage,  Counselor' 

Michael  P,  Brinkley,  Counselor 


6lU-h69-3122 

or 

1*69-9950 


61L-L69-L970 


n 

513-61*2-1075 


April  1969 
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REGION  VI  - CINCINNATI  OFFTCE  (Continued) 


Hobart  L,  Caplinger,  Beneficiary  Rehabilitation  Program 

John  W.  Dalton,  Counselor 

Miss  Karen  A*  Dixon,  Counselor 

James  B*  Downey,  Counselor 

Ignatius  Gatalo,  Counselor 

Joseph  E.  Levinson,  M*D. , F^eld  Medical  Consultant  £ 

Miss  Mary  J.  Mendez,  Regional  Planning  Coordinator 
Mrs*  Brenda  D*  Olson,  Counselor  * 

Thomas  R . Parker,  Counselor 

Wayne  B*  Phillips,  Counselor 

Miss  Ethel  J.  Schaen,  Counselor  for  the  Deaf 

Paul  E.  Stockman,  Counselor 

Miss  Virginia  R.  Tobey,  Casework  Supervisor  Telephone: 

COUNTIES  SERVED*  Brown  Clermont  Fayette.  Highland 

Butler  Clinton  Hamilton  Warren 


LONGVIEW  STATE  HOSPITAL  UNIT 
6600  Paddock  Road  (RfcT  Building) 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  U5216 

/ 

Evariste  A.  Giglio,  Unit  Supervisor 
Robert  B*  DeFlaun,  Counselor 
Mrs.  Rosemary  Griffin,  Counselor 
Mrs*  Christy  L.  Shipman,  Counselor 
Miss  Constance  J.  Shook,  Counselor 

Miss  Lennre  M*  Smalley,  Counselor  Telephone: 


MgHILLAN  CENTER 
60S  E.  McMillan  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  li$22 9 


Thomas  S.  Daniels,  Unit  Supervisor 
Leonard  L.  Brown,  Counselor  Aide 
Bernard  E.  Cotton,  Counselor  - Evaluator 
Robert  E.  Davis,  Counselor 

Mrs.  Barbara  J.  Majors,  Counselor  Telephone: 


PORTSMOUTH  OFFICE 

203  Masonic  Building,  6th  At  Chilli co the  Streets 
Fort  mouth,  Ohio  b$662 


Bernard  L.  Black,  District  Office  Supervisor 
Chester  H.  Alien,  M.D. , Field  Medical  Consultant 
Gary  M.  Igney,  Counselor 

Dale  R.  Mullens,  Counselor  Telephone: 


$13-621-5920 


$L3-8a-7$00 


$13-221-6800 
Ext  - 206 


63lt-3$3-$U20 


April  1969 
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REGION  VI  - PORTSMOUTH  OFFICE  (Continued) 

COUNTIES  SERVED s Adams  Pike  Scioto 

Lawrence  Ross 


PORTSMOUTH  RECEIVING  HOSPITAL  UNIT  ’ 
P,0.  Box' 651 
Portsmouth,  Ohf.o  U5662 


Mrs.  Mary  H.  Talan,  Counselor 


Telephone: 


REGION  VII 


REGIONAL  OFFICE 

1163  Reibold  Building,  127  S.  Main  Street 
Dayton,  Ohio  &&02 


John  L.  Gephart,  Regional  Supervisor  Telephone: 


DAHON  OFFICE 
879  Reibold  Building 
117  Seuth  Main  Street 
Dayton,  Ohio  Ii5502 


William  J.  Grohs,  District  Office  Supervisor 

Kenneth  D.  Arn,  M.D.,  Field  Medical  Consultant 

Miss  Wanda  E.  Beaner,  Counselor 

Miss  Nancy  G*  Chester,  Counselor 

Leo  Scott  Cornelius,  Counselor 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Fleming,  Counselor 

Robert  C,  Funk,  Counselor 

Robert  J.  Murphy,  Counselor,  Beneficiary  Rehabilitation  Program 
Mrs.  Sylvia  I.  ReinfUes,  Counselor 
Miss  Mildred  A.  Taylor,  Counselor 

Miss  Frances  E.  Smith,  Counselor  Telephone: 

COUNTIES  SERVED*  Champaign  Darke  Miami  Greene 

Montgomery  Preble  Clark 


HATTON  SCHOOL  HtOJBCT 
809  Reibold  Building,  U7  S.  Main  Street 

Dayton,  Ohio  15502 

* 


Warner  P.  Simpson,  Unit  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Jane  A,  Barrow,  Counselor 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Joseph,  Counselor 

Miss  Haney  J.  Sutton,  Counselor  Telephone: 


6lU*35U-280H 


513-2&-97  69 


/*  ' 


513-223-8151 


5l3-22fc-9277 
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REGION  VII  (Continued) 


$ 


HATTON  STATE  HOSPITAL 
2335  Wayhe  Avenue 
Dayton,  Ohio  L5L20 


Mrs.  Martha  L.  Bradford,  Acting  Unit  Supervisor 
Miss  Carol  A*  Krause,  Counselor 


Telephone : $13-252-1111 


LIMA  OFFICE 

?08  National  Bank  Building 
Market  end  Main  Streets 
Lina,  Ohio  L5802 


J*  Lucas  Thomson,  District  Office  Supervisor 
Larry  Bennett,  Counselor 

Mrs*  Dixie  Lee  B,  Soo,  M*B*,  Field  Medical  Consultant 
John  M*  Neater,  Counselor,  Beneficiary  Rehabilitation 
Program 

^ Telephone: 


hi?- 2 28-11*21 


COUNTIES  SERVED*  Paulding  Putnam 

Hardin  Mercer 
Logan 


Van  Wert  Allen 
Auglaize  Shelby 


SPECIAL  RESIDENT  SCHOOLS 


The  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind 

5220  North  High  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  ti32lL 


The  Ohio  Stat)  School  for  the 
Deaf 

500  Morse  Road 
Colunbus,  Ohio  U32llt 


These  schools  offer  special  education  up  to  and  including  high 
school  academic  and  vocational  training  for  persons  requiring  such 
assistance* 


«**  Non- veterans  who  are  visually  handicapped  ahotild  be  referred 
to  the  nearest  counselor  in  the  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind 
listed  on  the  following  pages* 
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PERSONNEL  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLT 


STATE  CENTRAL  STAFF 


South  Washington  Avenue 
Columbus  , Ohio  U321? 


Telephones  (6ll*)  U69-39U2 


Everett  R.  Steece,  Chief,  Serviced  for  the  Blind 

Juanita  Frank,  Administrative  Aeelstant 

Doris  Barcoab,  Supervisor,  Research  and  Statletioe 

Don  F.  Chesser,  Facilities  Specialist 

Virginia  Davis*  Projects  Supervisor 

I*eona  Mahaffey,  Supervisor,  Home  Industries  Unit 

Lovell  Morris,  Supervisor,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 

Nell  Morphy,  Training  Officer,  Business  Enterprises 

Thomas  Taylor,  Promotion 

Grace  Whitmire,  Supervisor,  Production  and  Sales 
Donivan  Evans,  Supervisor,  Business  Enterprise  Program 
Alma  Bean,  Supervisor,  Sales  and  Production 


Marguerite  Klein,  Supervisor,  Children* e Services 
Elisabeth  Willson,  Supervisor,  Talking  Books 


Carl  Aibu,  Deputy  Direotor  * 

John  Duran,  District  Supervisor 

■P 

Noma  Weaver,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Conns alo  * 
toman  Young,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
James  E.  Babb,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Elisabeth  Haag,  Home  Teacher 
turtle  Wells,  Home  Teacher 

Joan  Hart,  R.N.,  Ophthalmol ogloal  Nursing  Consultant 
James  H.  Pollock,  M*D.,  Medical  Consultant 
Edward  Medved,  Retail  Business  Counselor 


Medical  Services; 

Mrs.  Mary  Simpler,  R. N. , Consultant 
Claude  S.  Perry,  H.D.,  Consultant 


CANTON  DISTRICT 


117  Walnut 'Avenue,  N*E. 
Canton,  Ohio  1*U?02 

Telephone;  (216)  163-7729 


COUNTIES  SERVED 


Ashland 

Belmont 

Carroll 


Guernsey 

Harrison 

Holmes 


Muskingum 

Noble 

: Richland, 


Monroe 

Morgan 


Stark 

Tusoaravas 

Washington 

Wayne 


Columbiana 

Coshocton 


Jefferson 

Mahoning 
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CINCINNATI  DISTRICT 


100  E.  Eighth  Street 

I 

Telephones  (513)  62l-$920 

Dante  Bernardini,  Deputy  Director 
Philip  B.  Sekola,  District  Supervisor 

Chari ee  Zack,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
John  H*  Qiilhot,  Jr. , Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
Barbara  Heigier, . Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
Martha  B.  Hahnel,  Hone  "Teacher 

r 

Maurine  Rankle,  R.H. , Ophthalmological  Nursing  Consultant 
Thomas  Levine,  M.D.,  Medical  Consultant 
George  V.  Smith,  Retail  Business  Counselor 
Melda  Silbeiman,  Children's  Services  Consultant 

COUNTIES  SERVED 

Adams  Clermont  Hamilton 

Brown  Clinton  Highland 

. Butler  ^Fayette  barren 


CINCINNATI  DISTRICT  OFFICE 
baton  bRaSPh 

2d  V.  Filth  Street 
Dayton,  Ohio  U5ho6 

o 1 

Telephone:  (513)  228-6180 


Dante  Bemardini,  Deputy  Director 

Philip  Sekola,  District  Supervisor 

Morris  Busch,  Ideational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Paul  DeSarro,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Martha  Hahnel,  Home  Teacher 

Cecil  Hites,  Business  Counselor 

Thomas  Littleton,  k Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
John  McAhren,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
Melda  Silbarman,  Children's  Services  Consultant 
Thomas  Levine,  M*D+,  Medical  Consultant 
Georgia  Quellhorat,  Ophthalmologi'cal  Nurs^og  Consultant 


COUNTIES  SERVED 


Champaign 

Clark 

Darke 

Greens 


Madison 

Miami 

Montgomary 

Preble 
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CLEVELAND  DISTRICT 


Room  320,  Perry -Payne  Building 
7^0  Superior  Avenue,  N.W. 

Telephone:  (216)  57?**  2937 

Kwigyir  Aggrey,  Deputy  Director 
Joseph  Sullivan,  District  Supervisor 
Daniel  Brubaker,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
Valter  0.  Diets,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
John  D.  Gregory,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
Janes  A.  Joyce,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
William  L*  Pegues,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
Susan  Troia,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Linda  Wiener,  Home  Teacher 

Patricia  Stone,  Children's  Services  Consultant 

Elloise  Frisk,  R,  N. , Ophthalaologieal  Nursing  Consultant 

James  H*  Pollock,  K,D* , Medical  Consultant 

Howard  Rome,  detail  Business  Counselor 

COUNTIES  SERVED 
■■ 

Ashtabula  Geauga  Lorain  Sxawait 

Cuyahoga  Lake  Medina  Trumbull 

Portage 

COLUMBUS  DISTRICT 

6f>  South  Washington  Avenue 
2nd  Floor 

Telephone:  (611*)  b6p-3?li2 


Marvin  0.  Adams,  Deputy  Director 

C,.  William  Roberts,  District  Supervisor 

Charle  Baumgartner,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

J.  David  caBBron.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Edward  ftarko.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Mary  0f Brian,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

George  Stewart, 1 Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Lucille  Newsom,  Home  Teacher 

Darlene  Sue  Combs,  Home  Teacher 

Marjorie  Dussault,  Children's  Services  Consultant 

Marvin  Spiegel,  M.D.,  Medical  Consultant 

Mary  Ellen  Ebright,  R.N.,  Ophthalmologies!  Nursing  Consultant 


Carl  Vickers,  Retail  Business  Counselor 
Clarence  Stevens,  Retail  Business  Counselor 
John  Lit tier.  Retail  Business  Counselor 
Larry  Skinner,  Retail  Business  Counselor 

COUNTIES  SgtVED 


Athens 

Delaware 

Fairfield 

Franklin 

Gallia 


Hocking  Haigs  Ross 

Jackson  Morrow  Scioto 

Knox  Party  Union 

Lawrence  Pickaway  Vinton 

Licking,  OO*  Pike 


Sect,  vn* 


TOLEDO  DISTRICT 


3rd  Floor,  B*U*C„  Building 


?20-72ii  Monroe  Street 
Telephone:  (la?)  2h3-Sl86 


L.  E.  Moggie,  Deputy  Director 
Joseph  Stahl,  District  Supervisor 

George  Arnold,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
J.  Dewey  Cunnings,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
Barry  Me  Ewan,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
Robert  Oberhouse,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor 

Margaret  A.  Wensel,  Home  Teacher 

Rozena  Mauk,  R.H. , Ophthalmologic al  Nursing  Consultant 
Richard  E.  Baer,  M.D.,  Medical  Consultant 

■T 

Thomas  J.  Ryan,  Retail  Business  Counselor 


COUNTIES  SERVED 


Auglaize 

Crawford 

Defiance 

Erie 


Allen 


Hardin 

Henry 

Huron 

Logan 

Lucas 


Hancock 


Marion  Seneca  , 

Mercer  Shelby 


Ottawa  Van  Wert 

Paulding  Williams 


Fulton 


Putnam  Wood 

Sandusky  Wyandot 
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TRAINING  SCHOOLS  IN  OHIO  OFFERING  SPECIALIZED  PROGRAMS  OF  STUB!  - 
LISTED  ACCORDING  TO  PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 

u 

accounting 


Four-County  Technical  Center 
Archbold  1)3502 

University  of  Cincinnati 
University  College 
Cincinnati  1)5221 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Raymond  Valters  Branch 
Cincinnati  1)5236 

■ 

Cuyahoga  Ccanmity  College 
Cleveland  55ll5 
Parma*  Uhl  30 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  1)3215 

Franklin  University 
Columbus 

■ ■ 

Sinclair  Community  College 
Dayton  U5U02 

Penta  County  Technical  Institute 
Perrysburg  U3?5l 

ACCOUNTING  (JUNIOR) 

Lorain  County  Community  College 
Elyria  UU035 


AGRI-HIJSINE3S  (Con’tH 

Clark  County  Technical  Institute 
Springfield  U5502 

AGRI -EQUIPMENT 

Clark  County  Technical  Institute 
Springfield  U5502 

anesthesia  for  nurses 

See  Health  Occupations*  Section  V 
Ohio  Employment  Information  Series 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  STRUCTURAL  IBAFTING 

Cleveland  Engineering  Institute 
Cleveland  UUllU 

^ r 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  U3215 

Youngstown  Technological  Institute 
Youngstown  1*1)507 

ARCHITECTURAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

American  Technical  Institute 
Akron,.  I*lt308 

- Griswold  Institute*  Inc. 

Cleveland  hhlll) 


Lakeland  Comnunity  College 
Technical  Institute 
Mentor  Ub060 

Tri-County  Technical  Institute 
Nelsonville  U??6U 

Clark  Cohnty  Technical  Institute 
Springfield  Ii5502 

AJXQNISTRATIVE  MAKAtgMENT  TECHNOLOGY 

Muskingum  Area  Technical  Institute- 
Zanesville 


Acme  Institute  of  Technology*  Inc. 
Dayton  li5Ulh 

ITT  Technical  Institute 
Dayton  l)5hll) 


The  University  of  Akron 
Coimunity  and  Technical  College 
Akron  tiiOOt) 

Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati  1)5202 


AGRI-BUSINESS 


Four-County  Technical  Center 
Archbold  1)3502 

Penta  County  Technical  Institute 
Perrysburg  1*3551 


Central  Academy  0f  Cormnercial  Art 
Cincinnati  1)5206 
■ 

Gable  Advertising  School 
Cincinnati  1)5206' 
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ART  (Con*t)t 


AUTOMATION  (ConH)* 


* 


Gebhardt  and  Associates 
Cincinnati  1*5202 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Art 
Cleveland  14*10f 

Cooler  School  of  Art 
Cleveland  1*1*U5 

Columbus  College  of  Arts  and  Design 
Columbus  1*3215 

Dayton  Art  Institute  ’ 

, Dayton  1*51*01 

AUDIO-VISUAL  TECHNOLOGY 

* 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  1*3215 

AUTOMATION 

The  University  of  Akron 
Community  and  Technical  College 
Akron  14*  30b 

Automation  Institute  of  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati  1*5202 

Electronic  Computer  Programming 
Institute  of  Cincinnati,  Inc. 
Cincinnati  1*5202 

Cincinnati  Cooperative  School  of 
Technology 
Cincinnati  1*5223 

International  Data  Processing 
Institute 

Cincinnati  1*5202 

h 

University  of  Cincinnati 
University  College 
Cincinnati  l*52a 

Automation  Institute  of  Ohio,  Inc. 
Cleveland  1*1*113 

m * 

Cuyahoga  Community  College 
Cleveland  1*1*U5 
. Parma  U*130 

Griswold  Institute 
Cleveland  14*111* 

Institute  of  Computer  Management 
of  Cleveland,  Inc. 

Cleveland  ,14*115 


International  Data  Processing 
Institute 
Cleveland  1*1*111* 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  1*3215 

Electronic  Computer  Programming 
Institute  of  Columbus,  Inc. 
Columbus  1*3211* 

MATA  College  of  Automation 
Columbus  1*3215 

Ohio  Career  College 
Columbus  1*3215 

Victor  Business  Schools 
Columbus  1*3215 

New  York  Technical  Institute 
Dayton  1*51*02 

Sinclair  Community  College 
Dayton  1*51*02 

Victor  Business  Schools 
Dayton  l*5t02 

Lorain  County  Community  College 
Elyria  1*1*035 . 

Vanguard  Area  Technical  Center 
Fremont  1*31*20 

TaW^i  ar>H  Conmunity  College 
Mentor  ltl*060 

Tri -County  Technioal  Institute 
Nelsonville  U5?61* 

Penta  County  Technical  Institute 
Perrysburg  l*3S5l 

Automated  Business  Academy,  inc. 
Springfield  1*5502 

Clark  County  Technical  Institute 
Springfield  1*5502 

Youngstown  Technological  Institute 
Youngstown  1*1*507 

Muskingum  Area  Technical  Institute 
Zanesville  1*3701 
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AUTO  AIR -CONDIT IOKTNG 

AT3S  Technical  School 
Niles 

AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICE  AND  MECHANICS 
TECHNOLOGY 


BARBER  (Con1  t)t 

Cleveland  Barber  College 
Cleveland  Mii09 

Erma  Lee  Barber  College 
Cleveland 


Cincinnati  Cooperative  School  of 
Technology 
Cincinnati  US  2?  3 

New  York  Technical  Institute 
Cincinnati  US202 

New  York  Technical  Institute 
Cleveland  UUllU 

New  York  Technical  Institute 

Columbus  U3222 

* 

Dayton  Technology  Center 
Dayton  USU02 

Aut  omotive  Service  and  Training 
Center 
Kent  UU2U0 

AVIATION  TECHNOLOGY 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  U3215 

BANKING  MANAGEMENT 

Four -County  Technical  Center 
Archbold  U35C2 

Jefferson  County  Technical 
Institute 

, Steubenville  U3 952 

BARBER  (All  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Barber  Examiners) 


Holer.  Barber  College 
Cleveland  LUllS 

Ohio  Barber  College 
Cleveland  UU109 

Andrew-Qolumbus  Barber  College 
Columbus  U321f> 

Ohio  State  Barber  College 
Columbus  U32l£ 

- j 

Dayton  Barber  College 
Dayton  U&02 

Andre w-Toledo  Barber  College 
Toledo  U360U 

* 

BLUE  HUNT  READING 

AXES  Technical  School 
Shies  UW46 

BUILDING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  TECHNOLOGY 

Four-County  Technical  Center 
Archbold  U3£> 02 

Cuyahoga  Coamnunity  College 
Cleveland  * UUU5 
Parma  UU130 

West  Side  Institute  of  Technology 
Cleveland  „ UU102 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


Akron  Barber  College  Letters  designate  the  following  approvals  and 

Akron  nU308  memberships: 

A * Approved  by  the  National  Accrediting 
Cincinnati  Barber  College  Cotmission  for  Easiness  Schools 

Cincinnati  U5210  B - Approved  by  the  State  Approving 

Agency  for  Veterans1  Education 

Holer  Barber  College  C - Member  of  the  United  Business  Schools 

Cincinnati  US 20 2 Association 

D - Member  of  the  Ohio  Business  Schools 
Allstate  Barber  College  * Association 

Cleveland  UU113 

Hairmel -Actual  College 
637  Akron  UU308  A,B,C,D 
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BUSINESS  (Con*  tj; 


BUSINESS  (Conn): 


Barberton  School  of  Commerce 
Barberton  B,D 

Canton  College 
Canton  UU702  B,C,D 

^ McKinley  Business  College 
Canton  Wi709  B,C 

Haedel  Secretarial  School 
Canton  1*U702  B,C 

Business  Training  School 
ChUlloothe  B,D 

Campbell  Commercial  College,  Inc. 
Cincinnati  W>202  B,C,D 

Katherine  H.  Betz  School 
Cincinnati  B 

Miller-Daughon  College 
Cincinnati  B,C,D 

Southern  Ohio  Business  College 
Cincinnati  W>202  B 

Becker  CPA  Review  Course,  Inc. 
Cleveland  B,C 

Dyke  College 

Cleveland  IjJilih  B,C  ,D 

Griswold  Business  College 
Cleveland  Will£  A,B,C,D 

Patricia  Stevens  Carrer  and 
Finishing  School 
Cleveland  B 

t> 

Whiting  Business  College 
Cleveland  Will 3 B,C,D 

1 

Becker,  CPA  Review  Course 
Columbus  B 

Bliss  College 
Columtais  1*3215  B,C,D 

Columbus  Business  University 
Columbus  1*3215  B,C,D 

Franklin  University  , 

Columbus  B 

Coshocton  Business  College  r 

Coshocton  B E 


Becker  CPA  Ravish  Course 
Dayton  liSU02  B 

Miami- Jacobs  Junior  College  of 
Business 

Dayton  1*51*01  A,B,C,D 

Sinclair  Cosmunity  College 
Dayton  1*51*02  A,B 

MTI  Business  School 
Dayton  1*51*02  B 

' I 

Ohio  Valley  Business  College 
East  Idverpool  1*3920  B,C,D  ' 

Gallipoli s Business  College 
Gallipolls  1*5631  B,C,d 

Lancaster  Business  College 
Lancaster  1*3L30  C,D 

Northwestern  School  of  Commerce 
Lima  A,  B,  C,  D 

Lorain  Business  College 
Lorain  Wt052  B,C 

Mansfield  Business  College 
Mansfield  A,B,D 

Marlon  Business  College,  Inc. 

Marion  B,D 

Middletown  Business  College 
Middletown  B,D 

Mount  Vernon  Business  College 
Mount  Vernon  1*3050  B,D 

Union  College  of  Commerce,  Inc. 

New  Philadelphia  B 

Oberlln  School  of  Comneroe 
Oberlln  B 

Portsmouth  Interstate  Business  College 
Portsmouth  1*5662  A,B,C,D 

Bohecher1  a Business  College 
Ravenna  B 

Springfield  School  of  Business,  Inc. 

Springfield  B,  D 

Steubenville  Business  College 
Steubenville  1*3952..*  A,3,C,D 

Sect,  vm,  p.  1* 
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BUSINESS  (Con't); 


CERAMIC  EMSINEBtlNS 


Tiffin  University 

Tiffin  1JA883  A,B,C,B 

1 ■ 

f 

Davis  Junior  College  of  Business 
Toledo  U36?U  A,B,C,D 

Patricia  Stevens  Career  College 
Toledo  B 

Stautaeriberger  Business  College 
Toledo  A,b,C,B 

Warren  College  of  Business  and 
Professional  Drafting,  Inc. 
Warren  B,  D 

Ohio  Institute  of  Business 
Wooster  14*691  A,B,C,D 

Penn-Ohio  Junior  College 
Youngstown  B 

The  Meredith  College  Company 
Zanesville  U3701  B,C,D 

BUSINESS  MAKAGEMEMT 

Cincinnati  Cooperative  School 
of  Technology 
Cincinnati  15223 

University  of  Cincinnati 
University  College 
Cincinnati  U5221 

Cuyahoga  Conmunity  College 
Cleveland  hhll5 
Parma  I1I1I3O 

Franklin  University 
Columbus 

Sinclair  Caamunity  College 
Dayton  Ii51i02 

Lorain  County  Community  College 
Elyria  Wi035 

Jefferson  County  Technical 
Institute 

Steubenville  U3952 

CASH  REGISTER  TBCHMOLOQY 

Cash  Register  Training  Center 
Dayton  U^ltOh 


Tri-County  Technical  Institute 
Nelaonville  15761* 

CESTITOD  LABORATORY  ASSISTANTS 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  ^hio  EIS 

CHEMICAL  EHGIHEERIHG 

The  University  of  Akron 
Community  and  Technical  College 
Akron 

Ohio  College  of  Applied  Sciences 
Cincinnati 

Cleveland  Technician  School 
Cleveland 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  U32I5 

Lorain  County  Community  College 
Elyria  14*035 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  TECHMDLOOY 

University  of  Cincinnati 
University  College 
Cincinnati  k$2ZL 

Cuyahoga  Community  College 
Cleveland  14*115 
Parma  14*130 

t 

Vanguard  Joint  Vocational  School 
Fremont  15622  * 

■■1 

Penta  County  Technical  Institute 
Perry sburg  1*3551 

Muskingum  Area  Technical  Institute 
Zanesville  l*370i 

CIVIL  EHGIflEERINO  TECHHDLOGY 

Cincinnati  Cooperative  School  of 
Technology 
Cincinnati  1*5223 

Ohio  College  of  Applied  Sciences 
Cincinnati 

Columbus  Technical  institute 
Columbus 


■*  a/a 


trttT  ^ C 


I 

I 


I 


o 

ERIC 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TEC  HMD  LOOT  CConH)t  COSMETOLOGY  (ConH)i 


Lorain  County  Conuminity  College  Alliance  Beauty  School 

Elyria  2dj03§  Alliance 


Kent  State  University 
Salem  Branch 
Salem  UiU60 

Clark  County  Technical  Institute 
Springfield  Lf>f>02 

CLINICAL  TBCHHOLOQY 

Cincinnati  Cooperative  School  of 
Technology 
Cincinnati  b£223 

C0M1ERCE 


Carnation  Beauty  College 
Alliance 

Isabel  School  of  Beauty  Culture,  Inc. 
Ashtabula 

Barberton  Public  Schools  (Vocational) 
Barberuon  ■ 

Charmayne  School  of  Cosemtology 
Bedford 

Cambridge  Beauty  College 
Cambridge 


The  University  of  Akron 
Community  and  Technical  College 
Akron  Ui30U 

CONSERVATION  TECHNOLOGY 


Canton  Beauty  School 
Canton 

National  Beauty  College 
Canton 


Tri -County  Technical  Institute 
Nelsonville 


Oakfiood  Vocational  High  School 
Canton 


CONSTRUCTION  ERASING  TECHNOLOGY 

Franklin  University 
Columbus  , 

consumer  finance  myd-managemsmt 

* Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  Lj3ZL5 

COSMETIC  THERAPY 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 

COSMETOLOGY 

I 

Akron  Beauty  School,  Inc. 

“'Akron 

Garfield  Vocational  High  School 
Akron 

Hover  Vocational  High  School 
Akron 

Riggs,  Lrnnar  & Sayre  Beauty 
School 

Akron  640 


Timken  Vocational  High  School 
Canton 

Preston  Beauty  School 
Chesapeake 

Cincinnati  School  of  Beauty  Culture 
Cincinnati 

Claude  V.  Courts r Technical  High  School 
(Vocational) 

Cincinnati 

Glen  Bate  High  School  (vocational) 
Cincinnati 

Hollyv  ,od  School  of  Hair  Designing 
Cincinnati 

Lee  Blondes  Beauty  Academy 
Cincinnati 

Mo-er  System  of  Beauty  Culture 
C lnclnnati 


Moore  Univereite1  of  Hair  Design,  Inc. 

(Advanced  and  Basic) 

Cincinnati 
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COSMETOLOGY  (Con*t)> 


COSMETOLOGY  (Con'th 


National  School  of  Cosmeticians, 
Inc. 

Cincinnati 

Poro  School  of  Beauty  Art 
Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Taft  Senior  High 
School  (Vocational) 

Cincinnati 

Western  Hills  Academy  of  Beauty 
Culture 
Cincinnati 

American  School  of  Beauty  Culture 
Cleveland 

Beatrice  Academy  of'  Beauty 
Cleveland 

Cleveland  Academy  of  Cosmetology, 
Inc. 

Cleveland 

Erieview  Beauty  College,  Inc. 
Cleveland 

Erma  Lee  Beauty  Sr  bool 
Cleveland 


West  Side  American  School  of  Beauty- 
Culture,  Inc. 

Cleveland 

White  Cross  School  of  Beauty  Culture,  Inc. 
Cleveland 

Wilkins  School  of  Cosmetology 
Cleveland 

Capital  School  of  Beauty  Culture 
Columbus 

Deluca's  Courtright  Beauty  College,  Inc. 
Columbus 

Nationwide  Beauty  Academy,  Inc. 

Columbus 

Ohio  State  School  of  Cosmetology,  Inc. 
Columbus 

Poro  School  of  Cosmetology 
Columbus 

Rosemont  Vocational  School 
Columbus 

Carousel  Beauty  College"’ 

Dayton 


Euclid  Academy  of  Beauty  Culture 
Corporation 
Cleveland 

Jane  Addams  Vocational  High  School 
Cleveland 

La  Jose  College  of  Hair  Design 
Cleveland 

Lee  Femmes  School  of  Beauty 
Cleveland 

h 

State  Academy  of  Advanced  Hair 
Design 
Cleveland 

State  College  of  Cosmetology 
Cleveland 

Vogue  Beauty  Academy 
(two  locations) 

Cleveland  641 


Charles  of  Stephans 
Advanced  Hairstyling  Academy 
Dayton 

Continental  Beauty  School 
Dayton 

4 

Honey's  School  of  Cosmetology 
Dayton 

Miami  Valley  Beauty  School,  Inc. 
Dayton 

Waiter  E.  Stebbina  High  School 
Dayton 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  High  School 
(Vocational) 

Delaware 

Gerber 1 s Town  and  Country 
Dover 


I! 

’ 


Ti 
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COSMETOLOGY  (Oonft)i 

North  High  School 
Eastlake 

A.  and  H.  School  of  Beauty  Culture 
East  Liverpool 

Lewis*  -Weinberger  and  Hill  Academy 
of  Beauty  Culture*  Inc. 

East  Liverpool 

Elyria  Academy  of  Beauty  Culture 
Elyria 

Euclidian  Beauty  College*  Inc. 
Euclid 

Modina*  s College  of  Beauty  Culture 
Fairborn 

Fairview  Academy 
Fairview  Park 

Findlay  Beauty  College 
Findlay 
*See  Page  21 
Fremont  Beauty  School 
Fremont 

Vanguard  Vocational  Center 
Fremont 

Southwestern  City  Schools 
(Vocational) 

Grove  City 

Eastland  Vocational  Center 
Groveport 

Carousel  Beauty  College  of 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 

Heath  Vocational  School 
Heath 

Hudson  High  School 
(Vocational) 

Hudson 

Marycreet  Vocational  High  School 
Independence 

Ironton  Beauty  College 
Ironton 

Lancaster  City  Schools  ’ p , 

(Vocational) 

Lancaster  . 


COSMETOLOGY  (Con*t); 

Marche  Academy  of  Beauty  Culture 
Lakewood 

Carousel  Beauty  College  of  Lima 
Lima 

Fredericks  Beauty  Academy 
Lima 

Ohio  State  Beauty  Acadeny*  Inc. 

Lima 

Northern  Institute  of  CoSmetolo^ 

Lorain 

International  School  of  Beauty  Culture 
Lyndhurst 

* 

Mansfield  Beauty  College 
Mansfield 

DuBarry  College  of  Cosmetology*  Inc. 
Maple  Heights 

. Valley  Beauty  School 
Marietta 

State  Beauty  Academy 
Marion 

* 

t^rtins  Ferry  High  School  (Vocational) 
Martins  Ferry 

Massillon  Beauty  School 
Massillon 

Vogue  Beauty  Acadeny 
Mayfield  Heights 

Morgan  High  School  (Vocational) 
McConnelsville 

Grace  College  of  Cosmetology*  Inc. 
Middleturgh  Heights 

Carousel  Beauty  College  of  Middletown 
Middletown 

3-B  School  of  Beauty  Culture 
Newark 

Twin  City  Beauty  College 
New  Philadelphia 

■ V* 

McKinley  Heights  College  of  Cosmetology 
Niles 


tTTTT 


ft 


COSMETOLOGY  (Con't): 


COSMETOLOGY  (Con't); 


I ^ 

r Norwood  Technical  School 

I (Vocational) 

I Norwood 

Springfield  and  Clark  County  Joint 
Vocational  District 
Springfield 

I Lake  County  Vocational  School 

Paines  ville 

1 * 

Lake  Erie  Academy  of  Cosmetology 
Painesville'  . - 

Clark,  Gilbert  and  Silverthorn 
Acadeny  of  Cosmetology,  Inc. 
Steubenville 

Steubenville  School  of  Cosmetology 
Steubenville 

Parma  City  School  District 
(Vocational) 

Parma 

■Georgeann  Academy  of  Hair  Design 
Tiffin 

Skelly-Roos  Beauty  Acadeny 
Parma 

f h 

Herrons <s  Beauty  School 
Toledo 

Penta* County  Vocational  School 
Ferrysburg 

N.  Machere1  Style  Acadeny 
\Toledo 

Piketon  Vocational  School 
Piketon 

(Mss  Ruby's  Beauty  College 
Toledo 

■i 

Continental  Beauty  School 
Plqua 

^ , - rr 

:■ 

Toledo'  Acadeny  of  Beauty  Culture 
Toledo 

Paramount  Beauty  Acadeny 
Portsmouth 
♦See  Page  21 
Scioto  Village  School  of 
Cosmetology  (Vocational) 
Powell 

Varner  College  of  Beauty  Culture 
Toledo 

Whitmer  Senior  High  School  (Vocational) 
Tole& 

H 

Beauticians  Acadesy,  Inc. 
Rocky  River 

Whitney  Vocational  High  School 
Toledo  ^ .. 

Sandusky  Nigh  School 
Sandusky  ] 

Wadsworth  City  Schools  (Vocational) 
Wadsworth 

Sandusky  International  College 
of  Beauty 
Sandusky 

Long  and  McKLveen  College  of  Cosmetology, 
Inc. 

W&rren 

Pioneer  Joint  Vocational  School 
Shelby 

Warren  G.  Harding  Senior  High  School 
(Vocational) 

Warren 

Eduardo's  Beauty  College 
South  Eculid 

Warren  Acadeny  qf  Beauty 
Warren 

Continental  Beauty  School 
Springfield 

j 

Riverview  High  School  (Vocational) 
Warsaw 

* 4 Frederick's  Academy  of  Beauty 

Culture 

Springfield  643 

Andrews  School  for  Girls  (Vocational) 
Willoughby 

C-- ■*-  TTTTT  n C 

COSMETOLOGY  (Con'th 

Continental  Aeadeiqr  of  Beaut; 

Culture  of  Wllloughty 
Willoughby 

Wooster  Beauty  School 
Wooster 

Green  County  Joint  Vocational 
School 
Xenia 

Woodrow  Wilson  High  School 
* (Vocational)  - 

Xenia 

Boardman  Beauty  Acadeny  * 

Youngstown 

V Lewis,  Weinberger^  and  Hill  Academy 
(' ^of  Beauty  Culture,  Inc. " 
^Youngstown 

Ohio  School  of  Beauty  Culture 
Youngstown 

Paramount  Beauty  Academy 
Youngstown 

Renee's  School  of  Cosmetology 
Youngstown 

L 

Victor  George  Beauty  School 
Youngstown 

Youngstown  Beauty  Acadwy 
Youngstown 

Youngstown  City  Schools  (Vocational) 
Youngstown 

Carousel  Beauty  College  of  Zanes- 
ville 
Zanesville 

Credit  management 

University  of  Cincinnati 
University  College 
- Cincinnati  1*5221 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Raymond  Waiters  Branch 
Cincinnati  1*5236 


CYTOTECKHDLOGT 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  BIS 

DEHTAL  ASSISTANT 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 

h L| 

DEHTAL  KYGD5KIST 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 

T „L 

DENTAL  LABORATORY  TECHNICIAN 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  EIS 

DIETARY  AIDE 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 

J 

DIETETICS  (MEDICAL) 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  BIS 

DRAFTING  TECHNOLOGY 

Miller-Draughon  College 
Cincinnati  1*5202 

f 

Southern  Ohio  College 
Cincinnati  US 202 

Griswold  Institute,  Inc. 
Cleveland  1*1*111* 

Columbus  Drafting  College 
Columbus  1*3215 

Stautsenberger  Business  College 
Toledo  U360U 

DRESSMAKING  AMD  FASHION  DESIGN 

Clarke  School  of  Dressmaking 
Cleveland  1*1*106 

Progressive  Fashion  School 
«. Cleveland  1*1*111* 


$44 
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Columbia  Technical  Institute 
Columbus 

Lakeland  Community  College  , 
Mentor 

Penta  County  Technical  Institute 
Perrysburg  1*3551 

Clark  County  Technical  Institute 
Springfield  1*5502 

ELECTRICAL  EiKIMEBRING  TECHNOLOGY 

Faur-County  Technical  Center 
Archbold  li3S02 

Kent  state  University 
Ashtabula  Brapeh 
Ashtabula  14*00l* 

Canton  Area  Technical  School 
Canton  14*702 


ELBCTfflVMEC  HAN1CAL  TECHNOLOGY 

* Kent  State  University 
Salem  Branch 
Salem 

ELECTRONIC  ENOIHESIIHG  TECHNOLOGY 

The  University  of  Akron 
Community  and  Technical  College 
Akron  14*  30b 

American  Technical  Institute 
Akron  14*308 

Electronic  Engineering  Technology 
Institute 
Akron  14*320 

McKlm  Technical  Institute 
Akron  14*305 

Electronic  Engineering  Technology 
Institute 
Canton  14*706 


Ohio  College  of  Applied  Sciences 
Cincinnati  1*5210 

Cuyahoga  Community  College 
Cleveland  . Uill5 
Parma  1*1*130 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  1*3215 


Cincinnati  Cooperative  School  of 
Technology 
Cincinnati  1*5223 

New  York  Technical  Institute 
Cincinnati  1*5202 

Ohio  College  of  Applied  Sciences 
Cincinnati 


Lorain  County  Community  College 
Elyria  1*1*035 

Miami  Talley  Institute  of  Technology 
Hamilton  1*5012 

North  Central  Ohio  Technical  Institute 
Springfield  1*5502 

Penta  County  Technical  Institute 
Perrysburg  b355l 

Kent  State  University 
Salem  Branch 
Salem  144*60 


Cleveland  Technioian  School 
Cleveland 

Electronic  Engineering  Technology 
Institute 
Cleveland  1*1*103 

Griswold  Institute,  Inc. 

Cleveland  1*1*115 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  1*3  215 

Franklin  University 
Columbus  1*3215 


Clark  County  Technical  Institute  Ohio  Technical  College 

Springfield  1*5502  Columbus  U3221* 


Jefferson  County  Technical  Institute 
Steubenville  1*3952 


Muskingum  Area  Technical  Institute 
Zanesville  1*3701  , 

fcdFT 


RETS  Electronic  School 
Columbus  1*3222 

RETS  Electronic  School 
Dayton  l*pU39 


ELECTRONIC  ENGINEERIM  TECHNOLOGY  (Conn): 

Sinclair  Community  College 

Dayton  U5UD2  . , 

Vanguard  Area  Technical  Center 
Fremont  li3U20 


FOOD  SERVICES  (Con't); 

Tri-County  Technical  Institute 
Nelsonvllle  h$?  61* 

Fenta  County  Technical  Institute 
Ferrysburg  lj3i#l  * 


Lakeland  Comminity  College 
Mentor  lib060 

ATBS  Technical  School < 

Niles  14dtli6 

L 

P^nta  County  Technical  Institute 
Perxysburg  b3£5l 

BHPINEHtINC  QIAPHTCS 

Findlay  Technical  College 
Findlay  k£9Uo 

Franklin  University 
Columbus  U3215 

FASHION  MERCHANDISING 


FOOD  SERVICE  SUPfflVISION  (MEDICAL) 

I 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 

FORESTRY  TECHNOLOGY 

Tri -County  Technical  Institute 
Nelsonvllle  \&?6h 

GRAPHIC  COMMtnnC AXIOMS 

Cincinnati  Cooperative  School  of 
Technology 
Cincinnati 

■b- 

Dayton  Technology  Center 
Dayton  h^U02 


Ohio  Career  College 
Columbus  b32l£ 

L 

FIRE  SCIENCE 

Cuyahoga  Coiwrunity  College 
Cleveland  Uill5 
Pafma  I1U130 

Sinclair  Community  College 
Dayton  1i5U02 

Penta  County  Technical  Institute 
Perrysburg 

Clark  County  Technical  Institute 
Springfield  I1&02 

FOOD  SERVICES 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

University  of  Cincinnati 
University  College 
Cincinnati  U522L 

HORTICULTURE 

Cleveland  Technician  School 
Cleveland 

HOTEL  AMD  MOTEL  MANAGEMENT 

-L 

Cuyahoga  Community  College 
Cleveland  Will? 

Parma  hLl30 

Tri-County  Technical  Institute 
Nelsonvllle 


The  University  of  Akron 
Conmunity  and  Technical  College 
Akron  hb30h 

Four-County  Technical  Center 
Archbold  b3£02 

Lorain  County  Conmunity  College 
Elyria 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  It  3215 


INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRONICS 

McKim  Teohnical  Institute,  Inc. 
Akron  U*30? 

RETS  Electronic  School 
Columbus  b3222 


ATES  Technical  School 
Niles  UM<$ 


u * 1 ndA 
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INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

h 

The  University  of  Akron 
, Community  end  Technical  College 
Akron  I|ii30b 

Pour- County  Technical  Center 
Archbold  U#02 

Kent  State  University 
Ashtabula  Branch 

Ashtabula  UUOOU  , 

¥■ 

University  of  Cincinnati 
University  College 
Cincinnati  U$221 
*See  Page'll 

Cuyahoga  Community  College 

Cleveland 

Parma  14j130 

Dayton  Technology  Center 
Dayton  USU02 

Lorain  County  Community  College 
Elyria  ldi03$ 

* 

f w 

Miami  Valley  Institute  of  Technology 
Hamilton  Lf£Q12 

North  Central  Ohio  Technical  Institute 
Mansfield  1^903 

Lakeland  Community  College 
Mentor  I1I1O6O 

Tri -County  Technical  Institute 
Nelsonville  b£76lt 

Kent  State  University 
Salem  Branch 
Salem  UUI16O 

Jefferson  County  Technical  Institute 
Steubenville  h39$2 

INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

Franklin  University 
Columbus 


INHALATION  THERAPY  TECHNOLOGY 

‘ See -Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 

I NSTRUMENTATIO  N f 

■h. 

The  University  of  Akron 
Connunity  and  Technical  College 
Akron  UU30U 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  L3215 

INSURANCE  MANAGEMENT 

«■ 

Four-County  Technical  Center 
Archbold  U3$02 

LABORATORY  AIDE 

v 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  lio  EIS 

LAW 

Salmon  P.  Chase  College 
School  of  Lav 
Cincinnati  U5210 

Weiner  and  Miner  Bar  Review 
Cincinnati  hf>201 

Cleveland-Mar shall  Law  School 
Cleveland  Mil  3 

Ohio  Bar  Review  and  Writing  Seminar 
Cleveland  I4I4II8 

Weiner  and  Miner  Bar  Review 
Cleveland  Millli 

Weiner  and  Miner  Bar  Review 
Columbus  U321S 

LAM  ENFORCEMENT 

University  of  Cincinnati 
University  College 
Cincinnati  U$22l 


INDUSTRIAL  MATHEMATICS 

Northern  Technical  Institute 
Toledo  L360S 
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Cuyahoga  Community  College 

Cleveland  M-tllS?  * 

Patna  1M30  # 

* 

Lorain  County  Ccamnunity  College 
Elyria  IdiOiS 
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i 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  (PHYSICAL  EVIDENCE 
TFCmJlWf) 

Miami  Valley  Institute  of  Technology 
Hamilton 

Worth  Central  Ohio  Technical  Institute 
Mansfield  lib  90  3 

Tri-County  Technical  institute 
Watsonville  li£?6L 

Penta  County  Technical  I istitute 
Perrys  burg  i*35£l 

Clark  County  Technical  Institute 
Springfield  USB02  ' 

Muskingum  Area  Technical  Institute 
Zanesville  h3?01 

LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  University  of  Akron 
Community  and  Technical  College 
Akron  ub30i* 


MEAT  CUTTING  AMD  MERCHANDISING 

H 

National  School  of  Meat  Cutting, 'Inc. 
Toledo  IT3601j 

MI£IiAMIC£L  DESIGN  TECHNOLOGY 

Cincinnati  Cooperative  School  of  . 
Technology 

Cincinnati  ^ 

Cleveland  Engineering  Institute 
Cleveland  ld*llk 

Lorain  County  Community  College 
Elyria 

Vanguard  Area  Technical  Center 
Fremont  k3li2G 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

Northern  Technical  Institute 
Toledo  k36o£ 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  TBCUJKJLOOY 


University  of  Cincinnati 
University  College 
Cincinnati  b^221 

Sinclair  Community  College 
Dayton  Iif>b02 


The  University  of  Akron 
Community  and  Technical  College 
Akron  uk30k 

r 

American  Technical  Institute 
Akron 


LIBRARY 

% 

Cuyahoga  Community  College 
Cleveland  hlillS 
Parma  !4kl30 

r 

Lakeland  Community  College 
Mentor  kk06Q 

MACHINE  DESIGN 

Cleveland  Engineering  Institute 
Cleveland  JUillL 

ATES  Technical  School 
Niles  Mi)th6 

MARKETING 


Four-County  Technical  Center 
Archbold  ^3^02 

Kent  State  University 
Ashtabula  Branch 
Ashtabula  kkOGk 

American  Technical  Institute 
Canton 

Canton  Area  Technical  School 
Canton  kk702 

A a 

Ohio  College  of  Applied  Sciences 
Cincinnati 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute 
Cincinnati  k£?10 


Sinclair  Community  College 
Daytot^ 


Cleveland  Technician  School 
Cleveland 


MASSAGE 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 


Cuyahoga  Community  College  ’ 
Cleveland  kbll£ 

Parma  kkllO 


MEDICAL  ASSISTANT 


MECHANICAL  RMftTWKRRTMfl  TECHNOLOGY 
Griswold  Institute 

'Mo  rago  tX 

Sinclair  Comnunity  College 
Dayton  45402 

Lorain  County  Canmunity  College 
Elyria  44o35 

Vanguard  Area  Technical  Center 
Fremont  43420 

Miami  Valley  institute  of  Technology 
Hamilton 

•North  Central  Ohio  Technical  Institute 
Mansfield  44903 

Lakeland  Comnunity  College 
Mentor  44060 

Tri-County  Technical  institute 
Nelscnville  45764 

► 

ATE3  Technical  School 
Niles  44446 

Penta  County  Technical  Institute 
, Perryeburg  43551 

Kent  State  University 
Salem  Branch 
Salem  44460 

Clark  County  Technical  Institute 
Springfield  45502 

Jefferson  County  Technical  Institute 
Steubenville  4395? 

Youngstown  Technological  Institute 
Youngstown  44507 

Muskingum  Area  Technical  Institute 
Zanesville  43701 

MECHANOTHERAPY 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 

MEDICAL  ARTS  ASSISTANT 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  SIS  _ . _ 


See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Seotlon  V,  Ohio  EIS 

MEDICAL  ILLUSTRATOR 

* 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 

MEDICAL  LABORATORY  ASSISTANT 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 

MEDICAL  LABORATORY  TECHNICIAN 

See  Health 'Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 

MEDICAL  RADIOISOTOPE 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 

MEDICAL  RECORD  TECHNICIAN 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  7,  Ohio  BIS 

MEDICAL  SECRETARY 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  SIS 

MEDICAL  technician 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 

- MENTAL  HEALTH  TECHNICIAN 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 

METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  4321$ 

Jefferson  County  Technical  Institute 
Steubenville  43952 

MODELING 

Non!  Charm  and  Modeling  School 
Columbus 
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MORTUARY  SCIENCE 

(The  following  college  is  recognized 
by  the  Board  of  finbaJjners  and  Funeral 
Directors  of  Ohio  and  has  been  accre- 
dited by  the  American  Board  of  Funeral 
Service  Education*  ) 

Cincinnati  College  of  Mortuary  Science 
3200  Beading  Road 
Cincinnati  1*5229 

MUSIC 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Music 
Cleveland  1*1*106 


PILOT  XHD0I5  (CERTIFIED  AIRPLANE  AND 

Helicopter  pilots  ~ 

1 

The  schools  listed  in  this  section  are 
approved,  as  of  December  1966,  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  in 
Ohio.  The  rating  code  for  these  schools 
is  given  below: 

A - Advanced  Ground  School,  Airplane 
P - Primary  Flying  School/  Airplane 
C - Commercial  Plying  School,  Airplane 
I - Instrument.  Flying  School 
F - Plight  Instructor  School 
B - Basic  Ground  School 
FH~  Primary  Flying  School,  Helicopter 
CH-  Commercial  Flying  School,  Helicopter 


NATURAL  R] 


RCES  CONSERVATION 


Muskingum  Area  Technical  Institute 
Zanesville  1*1*121* 

#See  Page  21 
NURSE  ASSISTANT 


See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 

NURSING 


As  asterisk  (*)  denotes  that  the  school 
listed  is  operated  by,  or  in  conjunction 
with,  an  accredited  university  or 
college. 

Shawnee  Airways,  Inc. 

Akron  1*1*306  P,C,I,F,B,A 

#0hio  University 
Athens  1*5701  P,C,I,F 


See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EXS 


Mather  Flying  Service 

Avon  1*1*011  P,C,I,F,B,A 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  ASSISTANT 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 

OPERATING  ROCM  TECHNICIAN 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 

ORTHOPTIC  TECHNICIAN 


ELuffton  Flying  Service 
ELuffton  1*5817  P,C,I,F,B,A 

Crow,  Inc. 

Bowling  Green  1*31*02  P,B 

Brunswick  Flight  Service 
Brunswick  1*1*212  P,B,A 

Canton  Public  Evening  School 
Canton  1*1*721  B 


See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 


Horn1  s Flying  SOhool,  Inc. 

Chagrin  Falls  1*1*022  P,C,I,F,B,A 


PIANO  TUNING 

Perkins  School  of  Piano  Tuning 
Cleveland  1*1*102 


Huntington  Airport,  Inc. 
Chesapeake  P,C,I,F,A 

Cardinal  Air  Training,  Inc. 
Cincinnati  U5226  P,C,I,F 


f 
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PILOT  SCHOOLS  (Con't): 

Cincinnati  Aircraft,  Inc. 

Cincinnati  t&22 6 P,C,I,F,A 

Clement  Airways,  Inc* 

Cincinnati  15226  P,C,I,F,B,A 

Queen  City  faring  Service 
Cincinnati  15226  P,C,I,F,A 

■j* 

Air  Executive.  Inc. 

Cleveland  WOh3  P,C,I,F,B,A 

¥■ 

Mayfield  City  School  District 
Cleveland'  Mjl  pi\  B,A 

Midpark  High  School 

Cleveland.  B 

1 

Ohio  Aviation  Compare 
Cleveland  240h3  P,C,I,F,B,A 

Ortner  Air  Service,  Inc. 

Cleveland  Ud.35  p,C,X,F 

Sundorph  Aeronautical  Corp. 

Cleveland  Ud.35  P,C,I,F,B,A 

Air  Columbus,  Inc. 

Columbus  U3207  P,C,I,F,B,A 

Clark  Flying  Service,  Inc. 

Columbus  10219  P,C,I,F,B,A 

Columbus  Flying  Service,  Lie. 
Columbus  U3219  P,C,I,F 

E.C.  Aviation  Services 
Columbus  U3219  P,C,I,F 

Hausseimann  Aviation,  Inc. 

Columbus  U3219  P,C,I,F 

Lane  Aviation  Corporation 
Columbus  U3219  P,C,I,F,A 

*Ohio  State  University 
Columbus  U3210  P,C,I,F,A 

Price  Field  Aviation 
Columbus  10227  P,C,B,A 

Delaware  Aviation,  Inc. 

Columbus  U3227  P,C,I,F 

Eddy  Flying  Service,  Inc. 

Findlay  tiS^UO  P,C,F 
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PILOT  SCHOOLS  (Con't)t  1 

Fischer  Brothers  Flight  Training,  Inc. 
Gallon  P,C,I,F,B,A 

Hamilton  Airport,  Inc. 

Hamilton  U50l5  P,C,I,F,B 

Miami  Whitewater  Flying  School 
Harrison  P,C,  I,F 

Air  Transport,  inc, 

Hebron  P,C,I,F 

Lane's  Lebanon  Air  Service 
Lebanon  P,C,I,F 

Lima  Aviation  Corporation 
Lima  15802  P,C,I,F 

Richland  Aviation,  Inc. 

Mansfield  P,C,I,F,B,A 

Freedom  Field,  Inc. 

Medina  Ui256  P,C,I,F,B,A 

Wedekind  Aircraft,  Inc • 

Middletown  lOGltf  P,C,I,F 

Tuscarawas  County-  Aviation,  Inc. 

Hew  Kiiladelphia  Ut663  P,C,I,F 

Sundin  Aviation  Company 
Newark  P,C,I,F 

Crow,  Inc. 

Nbrth  Benton  P,C,I,F,B^A 

Akron  Canton  Airways 

Nbrth  Canton  Utf20  P,C,I,F,B,A 

McKinley  Air  Transport,  Inc. 

Nbrth  Canton  IU720  P,C,I,F,B,A 

Executive  Air  Service,  Inc. 

Nbrth  Jackson  lMigl  P,C,I,F 

Haski  Aviation,  Inc. 

North  Lima  P,C,F 

-aMiami  University 
Department  of  Aeronautic 
Oxford  B 

^Miami  University 

Oxford  P,C,I  1 

<0 

Casement  Aviation 
Painesville  P.C.I.F.B.A 


PILOT  SCHOOLS  (Con't)* 

Parma  Aircraft  Co. , Inc  • 

- - --  - 

rarma  d 

«See  Page  21 
Pi qua  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc. 

Piqua  P 

Sky  Tour  a,  Inc* 

Port  Clinton  P,C,I,F 

Grilling  Flying  Service,  Inc. 
Sandusky  14*870  P,C,1,F,B,A 

Sidney  Flying  Service 
Sidney  U536S  P,C,I,F 

Beacon  Airways  Co.,  Inc. 
Springfield  1*5502  P,C,I,F,B,A 

Springfield  Aviation,  Inc. 
Springfield  P,C 

*Kent  State  University  Airport 
Stow  14*221*  ?,C,I,F,B,A 

Strongsville  Airport 
Strongsville  1*2*136  P,C,I,B,A 

Crow,  Inc. 

Swanton  1*3558  P,C,I,F 

National  Flight  School 
Swanton  1*355§  P,C,I,F,B,A 

E*?cuvive  Aviation,  Inc. 

Tolido  U3601  P,C,I,F,B,  A 

Aviation  Sales,  Inc. 

Vandaiia  U5377  P,C,I,F,B 

Ohio  Aviation  Company 

Vandal ii,  U5377  P,C,I,F,A 

■1 

Skyways,  Inc. 

Vandaiia  1*5377  P,C,I,F,P,PK,CH 

Ortner  Air  Service,  Inc. 

Wakeman  14*889  P,C,I,F 

Southern  Ohio  Aviation  Sales,  Inc. 
West  Carrolton  1*514*9  P,C,I,F 

General  Aviation,  Inc. 

Willoughby  l&CCk  P,C,I,F,B 

Aero  Dynamics,  Inc. 

Wooster  14*691  P,C,I,F 


PILOT  SCHOOLS  {Con*tj* 

Midtown  Aviation  Corporation 
Youngstown  lUl505  P,C,I,F,B,A 

Southern  Airways,  Inc. 

Youngstown  14*51?  P,C,I,F,B,A 

Southeastern  Ohio  A Service,  Inc 
Zanesville  1*3701  P,C,I,F,B 

PRINTING  MID-MAMAQBMSNT 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  1*3215 

PROCUREMENT  AND  MATERlAtS'KANAGEMENT 

: : — ? 

Sinclair  Coirnupity  College 

Dayton  1*51*02 

PSYCHIATRIC  ATTENDANT 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EE3 

PURCHASING 

Cuyahoga  Community  College 
Cleveland  14*115 
Parma  14*130 

RADIO  AND  TV  BROADCASTING ' 

Career  Academy1 
Columbus  U3217 

RAPID  AND  TELEVISION  ELECTRONICS 

McKim  Technical  Institute 
Akron  14*305 

Griswold  Institute 
Cleveland  14*115 

RETS  Electronic  School 
Colisnbus  1*3222 

ATES  Technical  School 
Niles  * 1*144*6 

RMt 'ESTATE 

Cuyahoga  Community  College 
Cleveland  14*115 
Parma  14*130 

.Miles  Real  Estate  School 
Dayton  1*51*09 


REAL  ESTATE  (CoiTt); 


Jefferson  County  Technical 
Institute 

Steubenville  1*3952 

REFRIGERATION  SYSTEMS 

West  Side  Institute  of  Technology 
Cleveland  1*1*102 

RETAIL  MID-MANAGEMENT 


RETAIL  MID-MftKAGEMENT  (ConH)i 

Clark  County  Technical  Institute 
Springfield  1*5^02  * 

Jefferson  County  Technical  Institute 
Steubenville  1*3952 

Muskingum  Area  Technical  Institute 
Zanesville  1*3701 

fiflT.ES  a NT)  MERCHANDISING 


Pour-County  Technical  Center 
Archbold  1*3502 

University  of  Cincinnati 
University  College 
Cincinnati  1*5221 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Raymond  Walters  Branch 
Cincinnati  1*5236 

Cleveland  Technician  School 
Cleveland 

Cuyahoga  Community  College 
Cleveland  Mi  lift 
Parma  1*1*130 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  !*32l5 

Dayton  Technology  Center 
Dayton  1*51*02 

Lorain  County  Community  College 
^lyria  1*1*035 

Miami  Valley  Institute  of 
Technology 
Hamilton  U5012 

North  Central  Ohio  Technical 
Institute 
Mansfield  1*1*903 

Lakeland  Community  college 
Technical  Institute 
Mentor  1*1*060 

Tr 1-County j Technical  Institute 
Nelsonvllle  1*5761* 

Pent  a County  Technical  Institute 
perrysburg  l*355l 
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The  University  0f  Akron 
Comunltv  and  Technical  College 
Akron  l*l*3Qli 

Cincinnati  Cooperative  School  of 
Technology 
Cincinnati  1*5223 

Cuyahoga  Community  College 
Cleveland  i*l*ll5 
Panna  1*1*130 

SCIENCE 

University  of  Cincinnati 
University  College,  ' 

Cincinnati  1*5  221 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Raymond  Walters  Branch 
Cincinnati  1*5236 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION 


Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  l*32l5‘ 

r 


SECRETARIAL  (EXECUTIVE*  INDUSTRIAL* 


Twmm 


The  University  of  Ak^on 
Coiwranity  and  Technical  College 
Akron  l*l*30L 


Four- County  Technical  Center 
Archbold  U35o2 


Kent  State  University' 
Ashtabula  Branch 
Ashtabula  1*1*001* 


i-  - 

Cincinnati  Cooperative  School  of 
Technology 
Cincinnati  1*5223 
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SECRETARIAL  (Conft)i 

University  of  Cincinnati 
University  College 
Cincinnati  hSRZL 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Raymond  Walters  Branch 
Cincinnati  Ii5?36 

Cuyahoga  Cormunity  College 
Cleveland  UUll5 
Parma  lUil30 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  U32l£ 

Franklin  University 
Columbus 

Ohio  Career  College 
Columbus  ' U3215 

Sinclair  Conmunity  College 
Dayton  L5ho2 

Lorain  County  Community  College 
Elyria  hk035 

Miami  Valley  Institute  of  Technology 
Hamilton  u5ci2 

Lakeland  Community  College 
Technical  Institute 
Mentor  hl*060 

Tri- County  Technical*  institute 
ftelsonville  h5?6h 

Pen ta  County  Technical  Institute 
perrysburg  U3^5l 

" ' h 

Clark  County  Technical  Institute 
Springfield  li55o? 

Jefferson  County  Technical  Institute 
Steubenville  U39S2 

Muskingum  Area  Technical  Institute 
Zanesville  L3701 

SURGICAL  ASSISTANT 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 


SURVEYING  AMD  CONSTRUCTION 

The  University  of  Akron 
Conwnanity  and  Te-  ''leal  College 
Akron  lfli30h 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  h32l5 

TIKESrUDY  AND  METHODS  ENGINEERING 

Industrial  Timestudy  Institute 
Akron  iii|l3U 

Industrial  Timestudy  Institute 
Canton  U*70£ 

TOOL  AND  DIE  TECHNOLOGY 

American  Technical  Institute 
Akron  UU308 

Cleveland  Engineering  Institute 
Cleveland  hhllh 
♦See  Page  21 

Ohio  Career  College 
Columbus  U32L5 

Acme  Institute  of  Technology 
Dayton  U&02 

ITT  Technical  Institute 
Dayton  15hlU 

Northern  Technical  Institute 
Toledo  L3605 

Youngstown  Technological  Institute 
Youngstown  Ui5c7 

TOOL  ENGINEHtlHG  TECHNOLOGY 

Acme  Institute  of  Technology 
Dayvon  h5U02 

ITT  Technical  Institute 
Dayton  h£hlk 

TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING 

Four-County  Technical  Center 
Archbold  U3£C& 

TRANSPORTATION  ' 
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The  University  of  Akron* 
CoMnunity  and  Technical  College 
Akron  1*I*30U 


TRANSFORTATL  I (Con<t)i 


X-RAY  TECHNOLOGY 


Cuyahoga  Community  College 
Cleveland  U*ll5 
Parma  1*1*130 

Sinclair  Community  College 
Dayton  1*51*02 

WARD  CLERK 

See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EIS 

WATCH  REPAIR 

Ohio  Valley  Watchmaking  Institute 
Cincinnati  - 1*521*6 

WELDING 

Akron  Testing  and  J*felding 
Akron  IiUJO.2 

Industrial  Welding  School 
Canton  1*1*706 

Technicron,  Inc.,  School  of 
Welding 

Cincinnati  US 22? 

Cleveland  School  of  Welding 
Cleveland  1*1*115 

Lincoln  Electric  Company 
Cleveland  Will? 

MATA  College 
Columbus  l*  321 5 

Gallon  Welding  School 
Gallon  1*1*833 

Hebart  Trade  School,  Inc. 

Troy  15373 


See  Health  Occupations  Curricula 
Section  V,  Ohio  EI5 


♦ADDITIONS  TO  ABOVE  LISTING; 

COSMETOLOGY 

State  Beauty  Academy 
Findlay 

Portsmouth  Beauty  College 
Portsmouth 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Raymond  waiters  Branch 
Cincinnati  1*5236 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  1*3215 

NUCLEAR  MEDICINE 


Nuclear  Medicine  Institute 
Cleveland  1*1*121* 

PILOT  SCHOOLS 

Parma  Adult  Evening  School 
Farm  ^ 


TOOL  AMD  DIE  TECHNOLOGY 

Griswold  Institute,  Inc. 
Cleveland  1*1*11,1* 


WHOLESALE  MERCHANDISING 


t 


er|c 


Cuyahoga  Coanunlty  College 
Cleveland  l|l*ll5 
Parma  1*1*130 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 
Columbus  1*3215 
* 

Penta  County  Technical  Institute 
Perrysborg  1*3551 
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TRAIN*ING  SCHOOLS  H OHIO  OFFERING  SPECIALIZED  PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 
LISTED  ACCCKDOT  TO  LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL 


% 

(This  list  excludes  health  occupations  which  are  listed  separately  in 
Section  V of  the  Training  Directory , Ohio  EIS) 

r & 

AKRON 


Akror*  Barber  College 
3?  South  I iain  Street  J4I+308 

Akron  Beauty  rschool 
166  South  Main  Street 

Akron  Testing  and  ”elding 
1726  Massillon  Road 

The  University  of  Akron 
Community  and  Technical  College' 
30b  East  Buchtel  Avenue  Ui30U 


American  Technical  Institute 
26  Horth  Main  Street  liU308 


Electronic  Engineering  Technology 
Institute  \ 

377  South  Postage  Path  UU320 

Garfield  High  School  (vocational) 
U35  North  Firestone  Boulevard 

Hammel-Actual  College 

55-5?  East  Market  Street  I1U3O8 

v 

Ho^r  Vocational  Eigh\school 
100  'fest  Exchange  Street 

Industrial  Times tudy  Institute 
99 $ Kmmicre  Boulevard 

JlcKim  Technical  Institute 
1002  East  Market  Street  1^30$ 


$56 


Barber  Training 
Cosmetology 

Yielding 


Chemical  Engineering 
Commerce 
Commercial  Art 
Data  Processing 
Electronics  Engineering 
Executive  Secretary 
Food  Service  Management 
Industrial  Technolojy 
Instrumental ion 
International  Secretary 
Legal  Secretary 
Liberal  Arts 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Medical  Secreatry 
Sales  and  Merchandising 
Surveying  and  Construction 
Technical  Secretary 
Transportation 

Architectural  Engineering 
Electronic  Engineering  Theory 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Tool  and  Die  Resign 

* 

Electronics  Engineering 


Cosmetology 


Business 


Cosmetology 


Time  study  and  Methods  Engineering 


Electronics  Engineering  Technology 
Industrial  Electronics  Technology 
Radio  and  TV  Servicing 


AKRON  (ConH)r 


Riggs,  Lenar  and  Sayre  Beauty  School  Cosmetology 
39  South  Main  Street 

Shawnee  Airways,  Inc*  Pilot  ( Certified) 

Akron  Municipal  Airport  1*1*306 


ALLIANCE 

Alliance  Beauty  School  Cosmetology 

1917  South  Union  Avenue 

Carnation  Beauty  College,  Inc.  Cosmetology 

550  East  Main  Street 


ARCHBOLD 


Four-County  Technical  Center  Accounting 

101  Depot  Street  1*3?Q2  Agri-Business 

Banking  Management 
Building  and  Construction 
Electrical  Engineer! rfe 
Executive  Secretary 
Food  Service  Management 
Industrial  Engineering 
Insurance  Management 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Retail  Mid-Management 
Tool  and  Manufacturing 


ASHTABULA 

1 

Isabel  School  of  Beauty  Culture,  Inc.  Cosmetology 
1*1*23  Main  Avenue 


Kent  State  University 

Ashtabula  Branch 

332?  West  13th  Street  1*1*001* 


ATHENS 


Electrical  Technology 
Executive  Secretary  _ 
Industrial  Technology 
Mechanical  Technology 


Ohio  University  ' Pilot  (Certified) 

Ohio  University  Airport  U?701 


AT/ON 


Mather  Hying  Service  Pilot  (Certified) 

1*1*00  Nagel  Road  1*1*011 


BARBERTON 


Barberton  Public  Schools  (Vocational) 
1*89  West  Hbpocan  Avenue 


Cosmetology 


Barberton  School  of  Commerce 
61*6  West  Tuscarawas  Avenue 
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BEDFORD 


Charraayne  School  of  Cosmetology 
U02  Northfield  Road 

'bluffton 

Bluffton  Flying  Service 
Bluffton  Airport  U50l7 

BOWLING  GREEK  7 

Crow,  Inc. 

RFD  fc,  Box  26k 

BowLing  Green  Airport  U3i±02 

n 

Brunswick 

* 

4 1 

Brunswick  Flight  Service 
Substation  Road  U*212 

I 

CAMBRIDGE 

Cambridge  Beauty  College 
706 1 Wheeling  Avenue 

CAttTON 

American  Technical  Institute 
U28  north  Market  Avenue  Ui702 

■ 

jT 

Canton  Area  Technical  School 
521  Tuscarawas  Street,  West  W?02 

Canton  Beauty  School 
U00  Market  Street 

Canton  College 

U28  North  Market  Avenue  W?02 

Canton  Public  Evening  School 
800  North  Market  Avenue  Mi721 

Electronic  Engineering  Technology 
Institute 

3203  Vest  Tuscarawas  Street  W±7o8 
■ J 

Industrial  Time  study  Institute 
3X3  North  Cleveland  Avenue  Mi702 

■■ 

Industrial  Welding  School 

. 1733  Perry  Drive  S.W.  U*706 

/ 

McKinley  Business  College 
1916  Cleveland  Avenue  N.W.  Mi709 

National  Beauty  College  c 

237  Court  Avenue  tTtf  U 


Cosmetology 

■ I 

Pilot  (Certified) 

Pilot  (Certified) 

r 

Pilot  (Certified) 

Cosmetology 

h 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

Cosmetology 

Business 

+ 

Cosmetology 

Electronics  Engineering  Technology 

Times tudy  and  Methods  Engineering 

1 

Welding 

Business 

Pi 

Cosmetology 


l/flir  1 OAQ 
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CAOTOH  (Con't): 


Oakwood  High  School  (Vocational) 
2300  Schneider  Poad  NE 

daedal  Secretarial  School 
312  Third  Street  1*U702 

Timkin  Vocational  High  School 
521  west  Tuscarawas  Street 

CHAGRIN  FALLS 


Horn's  flying  School,  Inc, 
Chagrin  Vails  Airport  1^022 

CHESAPEAKE 

Huntington  Airport,  Inc, 

F,0.  Box  301  156l9 

► 

Preston  Beauty  School 
609  Third  Avenue 

%• 

CHtLLICOTHE  * 


Business  Training  School 
15j  South  Paint  Street 

CIMCINHATI 


Cosmetology 


Business 


Cosmetology 


Pilot  (Certified) 


Pilot  (Certified) 
Cosmetology 


Business 


Automation  Institute  of  Cincinnati 
309  Vine  Street  15202 

Campbell  Commercial  College 
31  East  Fourth  Street  15202 

Cardinal  Air  Training,  Inc* 

I/inken  Airport, . Hangar  #22  15226 

H 

Central  Academy  of  Cannier cial  Art* 

2326  Upland  Place  15206 

Cincinnati  Aircraft,  Inc, 

368  IJilmer  Avenue  15226 

Cincinnati  Barber  College  ' 

1226-30  Vine  Street  15210 

Cincinnati  College  of  Mortuary  Science 
3200  Reading  Road  15229 

Cincinnati  Cooperative  School 
of  Technology 
3520  Central  Parkway  15223 
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Automation 


Business 


Pilot  {Certified) 


Comercial  Art 


Pilot  (Certified) 


Barber 


Mortuary  Science 


Automotive  Service  Technology 
Business  Management 
Civil  Engineering  Technology 
Clinical  Technology 
Data  Processing 

Electronics  Engineering  Technology 
Executive  Secretary 
Graphic  Oommuni cations 


irrrr  « 


CIHCIMflATI  (ConH): 

Cincinnati  Coop.  School  (Con't)t 


Cincinnati  School  of  Beauty  Culture 
37  West  Seventh  Street 

University  of  Cincinnati 
University  College  o5221 


University  of  Cincinnati 
Raymond  Walters  Branch 
9555  Plainfield  Road  1*52# 


► f 


Clermont  Airways,  Inc. 

3$2  Wilmer  Road  1*5226 

Claude  V.  C our  ter  Technical  High 
School  (Vocational) 

3? 20  Central  Parkway 

Electronic  Computer  Programming 
Institute  of  Cincinnati,  Inc. 

31  East  Fourth  Street 

Gable  Advertising  Art  School 
2521  Hackberry  street 

Gebhardt  and  Associates 
228  Hast  Fifth  Street 

den  Este  High  School  (Vocational) 
i*3U2  Glen-  Est e-WIt hams ville  Road 


Mechanical  Design  Technology 
Sales  Merchandising 

Cosmetology 


Accounting 
Business  Management 
Child  Development 
Credit  Management 
Data  Processing 
Executive  Secretary 
Home  Economics 

Industrial  Engineering  Technology 

Law  Enforcement 

Legal  Secretary 

Liberal  Arts 

Medical  Secretary 

Retail  Mid-Management 

Science 

Accounting 
Credit  Management 
Education 

Executive  Secretary 

Industrial  Engineering  Technology 

Legal  Secretary 

Medical  Secretary 

Retail  Mid-Management 

Science 

Pilot  (Certified) 


Cosmetology 


Automation 


Commercial  Art 


Conmerclal  Art  and  Design 


Cosmetology' 


Cosmetology 


Hollywood  School  of  Hair  Designing 
6l5  Main  Street 

International  Data  Processing  Institute  Automation 
617  Vine  Street  U5202 


May  1969 
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CIMSIIOATI  (Contt)r 


Katherine  H.  Betz  School 
30?  East  Fourth  Street 

Business 

Les  Blondes  Beauly  Acadeuy 
ljlo9  Worth  Avenue 

Cosmetology 

Miller-Draughon  College 
700  Walnut  Street  1*5202 

Business 

Drafting 

Holer  Barber  College 
1*32  Main  Street  1*5202 

Barber 

Holer  System  of  Beauty  Culture 
606  Vine  Street 

Cosmetology 

Moore  Universite1  of  Hair  Design 
Inc.  (Basic) 

6011  Montgomery  Road 

Cosmetology 

Moore,  Universite f of  Hair  Design, 
InC  (Advanced) 

6003  Montgomery  Road 

Cosmetology 

National  School  of  Cosmeticians,  Inc. 
Greyhound  Terminal  Building 

Cosmetology 

* 

Hew  York  Technical  Institute 
217  East  Eighth  Street  1*5202 

Automotive  Mechanics 
Electronics  Technology 

Ohio  College  of  Applied  Science 
11  Oli  Walnut  Street  1*5  210 

Chemical  Technology 
Civil  Engineering  Technology 
Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
Electronics  Engineering  Technology 
Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  ^ 
110h  Walnut  Street 

Mechanical  Technology 

Ohio  Valley  Watchmaking  Institute 
10600  Springfield  Pike  1*521*6 

Watch  Repair 

Poro  School  of  Beauty  Art 
l£ll*~16  Linn  Street 

Cosmetology 

Queen  City  Flying  Service 
Hangar  £3,  Lunken  JUrport  1*5  226 

Pilot  (Certified) 

i" 

Southern  Ohio  Business  College 
70li  Race  Street/ 1*5202 

Business 

Drafting 

/' 

Robert  A.  Taft  Senior  High  School 
(Vocational) 

1*20  Lincolh  Park  Drive 

Cosmetology 

Technicron,  Inc.,  School  of  Welding 
2917  Colerain  Avenue  1*5225 

Welding 
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CIBCIHNATI  <Con*t)i 


ERIC 


Weiner  and  Miner  Bar  Review 
Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel 

Western  Hills  Academy  of  Beauty* 
Culture 

3732  Lovell  Avenue 
CLEVELAND 

Jane  Addans  Vocational  High  School 
2373  East  30th  Street 


Air  Executive,  Inc, 

355  Richmond  Road  Uill*3 

Allstate  Barber  College 
2538  Lorain  Avenue  Uill3  . 

American  School  of  Beauty  Culture 
205l  East  Fourth  Street 

Automation  Institute  of  Ohio,  Inc* 
1 Public  Square  Mm  3 

Beatrice  Academy  of  Beauty 
2071  East  100th  Street 

Becker  CPA  Review  Course,  Inc. 
xU6  Engineers  Building 
1365  Ontario  Street  ' 

Clarke  School  of  Dressmaking 

8903  Cedar  Avenue 

Cleveland  Academy  of  Cosmetology 
llliS  Euclid  Avenue 

Cleveland  Barber  College 
3201*  West  25th  Street  U1*109 

■i 

Cleveland  Engineering  Institute 
3133  Chester  Avenue  blp.ll* 


Cleveland  School  of  Welding 
2261  East  lhth  Street 

Cleveland  Technician  School 
li60O  Detroit  Avenue 


Cooper  School  of  Art 
2112  Euclid  Avenue  UUH5 

May  1969 


Law 


Cosmetology 


Cosmetology 


Pilot  (Certified) 


Barber 


Cosmetology 
Automation 

l 

I 

r 

Cosmetology  j 
Business 

Dressmaking,  Tailoring  and  Fashion 
Design 

Cosmetology 


Barber 


Architectural  and  Structural  Drafting 
Machine  Design 
Mechanical  Design  Technology 
Tool  and  Die  Design 

Welding 


Chemical  Engineering 
Electronics  Engineering 
Horticulture 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Retail  Mid-Management 

Commercial  Art 
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CLEVELAND  (Conn); 


Cuyahoga  Conmmnity  College 
221k  East  lJith  Street 
(Metropolitan  Campus) 
Cleveland  Mill  5 

300  York  Road 
(Western  Campus) 

Parma  UdJO 


Qyke  College 

137?  East  Sixth  Street  UillJi 

Electronic  Engineering  Technology 
Institute 

MiOO  3uclid  Avenue 

Erie  view  Beauty  College 
73U  Euclid  Avenue 

Erma  Lee  Beauty  School 
3223  East  93rd  Street  l|Lp-0lt 

Euclid  Academy  of  Beauty  Culture 
720  Euclid  Avenue  * 

Griswold  Business  College 
1836  Euclid  Avenue  Mill? 

Griswold  Institute 
297?  Superior  UUllii 
and 

2031  Euclid  Avenue  UUll? 


Institute  of  Computer  Management 
of  Cleveland,  Inc. 

1935  Euclid  Avenue  Mill? 


Accounting 

Building  and  Construction 
Business  Management 
Child  Development 
Data  Processing 
Electrical  Engineering 
Fire  Prevention 
Hot  el -Motel  Management 
Industrial  Engineering 
Law  Enforcement 
Library 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Purchasing 

Real  Estate  Management 
Retail  Mid-Management 
Sales  and  Merchandising 
Secretarial  Science 
Transportation 
IVholesale  Merchandising 

Business 


Electronic  Engineering  Technology 


Cosmetology 


Cosmetology 


Cosmetology 


Business 


Industrial  and  f\  tmnunications 
Electronics  Technology 
AM-FM  Circuit 

Analog  and  Digital  Computers 
FCC  License  Preparation 
Industrial  Applications 
Transistors  and  Semi-Conductors 
Video  Communications 
Mechanical  Technology 
Tool  and  Die  Technology 
Architectural  Technology 
Drafting  Technology 
Electronic  Engineering  Technology 

Automation 

663 
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CLEVELAND  (Con1!); 


International  Data  Processing 
Institute 
2340  Payne  Avenue 

Automation 

/_ 

La  Jose  College  c . *ir  Design 
38?3  Rocky  River  Drive 

Cosmetology 

Les  Femmes  School  or  Beauty 
69.1  East  105th  Street 

Cosmetology 

Lincoln  Electric  Company 
22801  St,  Clair  Avenue  44117 

Welding 

Mayfield  City  School  District 
1123  S.O.M,  Center  Road  4^124 

Cosmetology  t 

Midpark  High  School 
7000  Paula  Drive 

Cosmetology 

P 

Moler  Barber  College 
500  Prospect  Avenue  44115 

Barber 

Hew  York  Technical  institute 
2128  Payne  Avenue  443.14 

Automotive  Mechanics 

Nuclear  Medicine  Institute 
6760  Mayfield  Road  44124 

Nuclear  Medicine 

Ohio  Aviation  Company 
Cuyahoga  County  Airport 
355  Richard  Road 

Pilot  (Certified) 

Ohio  Ba^  Review  and  Writing  Seminar 
3636  Blanche  Road  44118 

Law  * ^ 

Ohio  Earbcr  College  Barber 

4174-76  Pearl  Road  44109 

Ortner  Air  Service*  Inc,  Pilot  ' 'rtified) 

Cleveland  Division 
Cleveland  Hopkins  Inteniational 
Airport  44135 

* 

Frogre&sive  Fashion  School  Dressmaking  and  Fashion  Design 

406  Euclid  Avenue  44114 

State  Academy  of  Advanced  Hair  Design  Cosmetology 
6876  East  Pearl  Road 


State  College  of  Cosmetology  Cosmetology 

6876  East  Pearl  Road 


Patricia  Stevens  Career  and 

Finishing  School 

+ 

151?  South  Euclid  Avenue 

■H 

*Pertrins  School  of  Piano  Tuning 
9607  rorain  Avenue  44102 


Business 


P^ano  'dork  aiJid  Repair 


i 


ufT  y 


"lA 


CLEVELAND  (Con'tji 


Sunder ph  Aeronautical  Corporation 
Cleveland-Hopkins  International 
Airport  44L35  4 

Pilot  (Certified) 

Vogue  Beauty  Acadetqy  (East) 
13233  Cedar  Road 

Cosmetology 

& 

Vogue  Beauty  Academy  (Southeast) 
4861  Turney  Road  x 

Cosmetology 

Seiner  and  Miner  Bar  Review 
531  Leader  Building 

Law 

West  Side  American  School  of 
Beauly  Culture,  Inc. 

3329  Broadview  Road 

Cosmetology 

West  Side  Institute  of  Technology 
9613  Denison  Avenue  44102 

Refrigeration  Systems 

White  Cross  School  of  Beauty  CuHure, 
Incorporated 
2132  East  Ninth  Street 

Cosmetology 

Whiting  Business  College 
75  Public  Square  . 44H3 

Business 

% 

Wilkins  School  of  Cosmetology 
2112  tfast  46th  Street 

Cosmetology 

COLUMBUS 

Air  Columbus , Inc  * 

1185  Williams  Road  43207 

Pilot  (Certified) 

Andrew-Columbus  Barber  College 
245  South  High  Street  43215 

Barber 

* 

Becker  CPA  Review  Course 
205  North  .High  Street  43215 

Business 

Bliss  College 

131  East  State  Street  43215 

Business 

Career  Acedeniy 

71  South  High  Street  43215 

Dental  Assisting 
Medical  Assisting 
Radio  and  TV  Broadcasting 

Capital  School  of  Beauty  Culture 
144£  South  High  Street 

Cosmetology 

Clark  Flying  Service,  Inc. 
4920  East  Fifth  Avenue  43219 

Pilot  (Certified) 

Columbus  Business  University 
208  Worth  High  Street  43215 

Business 

665 
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COLUMBUS  (Con’t); 


Columbus  Drafting  College 
415  East  Broad  Street 


Drafting 


Columbus  Flying  Service,  Inc* 
4800  East  Fifth  Avenue  43219 


Pilot  (Certified) 


Columbus  Technical  Institute 


Accounting 


Architectural  Draftirg 
Audio-Visual  Technology 
Aviation  Technology 
Chemical  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering 
Consumer  Finance  Mid-Management 
Data  Processing 
Electrical  Engineering 
Electronics  Engineering 
Food  Processing 
Food  Service  Management 
Inst  rumentat ion 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Metallurgical  Engineering 
Printing  Mid-Management 
Retail  Mia-Management 
Science  Education  Technology 
Executive  Secretarial  Science 
Surveying  "Jfechnology_ 

Wholesale  Merchandising 


Secretarial  Science 
Industrial  Management 
Accounting 

Electronics  Engineering  Technology 
Construction  Drawing  Technology 
Engineering  ^rawing  Technology 


DeLucafs  Courtright  Beauty  College 


Cosmptology 


Inc. 

1334  Courtright  Hoad 


E.C.  Aviation  Service? 

Hangar  #4 

725  North  Hamilton  Road  43219 


Pilot  (Certified) 


4 


Electronic  Computer  Programming 


Automation 


Institute  of  Columbus*  Inc* 
4544  Indianola  Avenue  43211* 


Franklin  University 
40  West  Long  Street 


Business 

Business  Administration 


Pilot  (Certified) 


4920  East  Fifth  Avenue  43219 


Lane  Aviation  Corporation 

Port  Columbus  International  Airport 


Pilot  (Certified) 


43219 


666 


MATA  College  of  Automation 
415  East  Broad 


Automation 


VTTT.  r>. 


COLUMBUS  (Con^); 

Nationwide  Beauty  Acadeu^,  Inc* 
210  North  High  Street 

New  York  Technical  Institute 
1516  Nest  Broad  Street  43222 

Noni  Charm  and  Modeling  School 
209  South  High  Street 


Ohio  Career  College 

340  East  Broad  Street  43215 


Ohio  State  Barber  College 
195  South  High  Street  4321? 

Ohio  State  School  of  Cosmetology 
199^  South  High  Street 

Ohio  Technical  College 
886  Sunbury  Road 

Ohio  State  University 
Department  of  Aviation 
Box  3022  

Poro  School  of  Cosmetology, 
599-601  Mount  Vernon  Avenue 

Price  Field  Aviation 
3660  Refugee  Road  43227 

RETS  Electronic  School 
894  Nest  Broad  Street  4^222 


Rosemont  School  (Vocational) 

2440  Dawnlight  Avenue 

United  Technical  Institute 
71  South  High  Street  43215 

Victor  Business  Schools 
79  East  State  Street  43215 

Ueiner  and  Miner  Bar  Review 
Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Hotel  43215 

COSHOCTON 

Coshocton  Business  College 
301^  Main  Street 

667 


Cosmetology 


Automotive  Mechanics 


Charm  and  Self-Improvement 
Modeling 

Fashion  Commentary 
Automation 

Fashion  Merchandising 
Executive  Secretarial 
Tool  and  Die  Design 

Barber 


Cosmetology 


Electronics  Engineering  Technology 


Pilot  (Certified) 


Cosmetology 


Pilot  (Certified) 


Electronic  Technology 
Industrial  Electronics  Technology 
Radio  and  TV  Electronics 

Cosmetology 


Architectural  Drafting 
Mechanical  Drafting 

Automation 


Law 


Business 


May 
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DAYTON 


Acme  Institute  of  Technology,  Inc. 
133  Bast  Tnird  Street 


Becker  CPA  Review  Course 
36  Worth  Ludlow  Street  45402 

Carousel  Beauty  College 
125  East  Second  Street 

Cash  Register  Training  Center 
2334  Worth  Main  Street  45404 

Charles  of  Stephans 
Advanced  Hairstyling  Academy 
121  Worth  Main  Street 


Architectural  Engineering  Technology 
TOol  Engineering  Technology 
Tool  and  Pie  Technology 

Business 

Cosmetology 

Cash  Register  Technology 
Cosmetology 


Continental  Beauty  School 
40 6-412  American  Building 
* Main  Street 

Dayton  Barber  College 
28  West  Fifth  Street  b$h02 

Dayton  Technology  Center 
118  East  First  Street  45402 


Honey’s  School  of  Cosmetology 
107  South  Vies  tern  Avenue 

ITT  Technical  Institute 
4920  Morthcutt  Place  45414 

MTI  Business  School 
40  South  Main  Street  45402 

Miami-Jacobs  Junior  College  of 
Business 

38  Worth  Ludlow  Street  45401 

Miami  Valley  Beauty  School,  Inc. 

50  South  Jefferson 

Miles  Real  Estate  School 
2185  South  Dixie  Drive 

Wew  York  Technical  Institute  ^ 

32  Worth  Main  Street  45402 

RETS  Electronics  School 
3944  Kettering  Boulevard  45439 

' Sinclair  Community  College 

117  West  Monument  Avenue  45402  ggg 


Cosmetology 

Barber 

Automotive  Service  Technology 
Graphic  Communi cations 
Industrial  Engineering 
Retail  Mid-Management 

Cosmetology 

Architectural  Engineering  Technology 
Tool  Engineering  Technology 

Business 

Business 

Cosmetology 

Real  Estate  Course 

Automation 

Electronics  Engineering  Technology 

Accounting 

Business 

Business  Management 
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DAYTON  (Con’t): 

Sinclair  Community  College  (CorTt) 


Walter  E*  Stebbins  High  School 
1900  Harshman  Road 

Victor  Business  Schools 
11  West  Monument  Avenue  45402 

DELAWARE 

Delaware  Aviation*  Inc. 

P.0.  Box  203  4301? 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  High  School 
(Vocational ) 

Euclid  Avenue 

DOVER 

Gerber^s  Town  and  Country 
£14  Boulevard 

EAST  LIVERPOOL 

A*  and  H*  School  of  Beauty  Culture 
329v  Broadway-  - 

Lewis*  Weinberger  and  Hill  Academy 
of  Beauty  Culture*  Inc. 

128  East  Fourth  Street 

Ohio  Valley  Business  College 
423  Market  Street  43920 

5ASTLAKE 

North  High  School 
34041  Stevens  Building 

3LYR£A 

Elyria  Academy  of  Beauty  Culture 
333  Broad  Street 


Data  Processing 
Electronics  Engineering 
Executive  Secretary 
Fire  Prevention 
Liberal  Arts 
Marketing 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Procurement  and  Materials  Management 

Transportation 

Cosmetology 


Automation 


Pilot  (Certified) 


Cosmetology 


Cosmetology 


Cosmetology 


Cosmetology 


Business 


Cosmetology 


Cosmetology 


May  1969 
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ELYRIA  (Conrt); 


Lorain  County  Coiwtunity  College 
100$  North  Abbe  Hoad  1*1*035 


EUCLID 


Euclidian  Beauty  College,  Inc. 
227bl  Shore  Center  Drive 

FAIKBORM 


Medina's  College  of  Beauty  Culture 
11  South  ^fright  Street 

FAIRVIEVJ  PARK 


Accounting  (junior) 

Business  Management 
Chemical  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering 
Data  Processing 
Electrical  Engineering 
Food  Service  Administration 
Industrial  Engineering 
Lav  Enforcement 
Mechanical  Design 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Retail  Mid-Management 
Executive  Secretarial  Science 


Cosmetology 


Cosmetology 


Fairvisw  Academy 

22610  Lorain  Road 

Cosmetology 

FINDLAY 

Eddy  Flying  Service,  Inc. 
P,0,  Box  629  Jj$6Uo 

7 

Pilot  (Certified) 

Findlay  Beauty  College 
106  South  Main  Street 

Cosmetology 

Findlay  Technical  College 
lOiA  forth  Main  Street  U£81*0 

Engineering  Graphics 

State  Beauty  Academy 
123  East  Main  Street 

Cosmetology 

FREMOMT 

Fremont  Beauty  School 
229  Park  Avenue 

Cosmetology 

* 

Vanguard  Area  Technical  Center 
1306  Cedar  Street  U3U20 

Child  Development  Technology 
Data  processing  Technology 
Electronics  Technology 
Mechanical  Design  Technology 
Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

Vanguard  Vocational  Center 

1306  Cedar  Street  6*?Q 

Cosmetology 
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GAXJOJJ 


Fischer  Brothers  Flight  Training,  Inc. 
Gallon  Municipal  Airport  1|U833 

Galion  Adding  School 
825  Edwards  Street  i*h&33 

GALLIFOLIS 

Gallipolis  Business  College 
36  Locust  Street  US631 

grove  cirr 

Southwestern  City  Schools 
(Vocational) 

3850  Haugftn  Road 

GTlOVEPORT 

Eastland  Vocational  Center 
UU65  South  Hamilton  Road 

HAMILTON 

Carousel  Beauty  College  of  Hamilton 
320  High  Street 

Hamilton -Airport,  Inc* 

2820  Bobmyer  Road  USoiS 

Miami  Valley  Institute  of  Technology 
332  Dayton  Street  U5012 


HARRISON 

4 

\ 

Miami  l-Jhitewater  Flying  School 
1000U  VTest  Road,  U5030 

HEATH 

Heath  Vocational  School 
300  Licking  View  Drive 


HEBRON 


Air  Transport,  Inc. 
P.0.  Bo*  778  U3025 


HUDSON 


Hudson  Hi gh  School  (Vocational) 
77  Oviatt  Street 


Pilot  (Certified) 


Voiding 


Business 


Cosmetology 


Cosmetology 


Cosmetology  ;; 

T 

S- 

Pilot  (Certified)  * 


Electrical  Engineering 
Executive  Secretary 
Industrial  Engineering 
Law  Enforcement  (Physical  Evidence 
Technology) 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Retail  Mid-Management 


Pilot  (Certified) 


Cosmetology 


Pilot  (Certified) 


Cosmetology 
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t?  vr 


i;®e?5:3D5:jcs 


Mary crest  Vocational  High  School 
7800  Brookside  Road 

no:jroM 

Cosmetology 

1 

1 

Ironton  Beauty  College 
309- 3091*  South  Third  Street 

Cosmetology 

KZJ£ 

i' 

Automotive  Service  and  Training 
Center 

811:  i'Jorth  Mantua  Street  Ui2h0 
LANCASTER 

Automotive  Mechanics 

Lancaster  Business  College 
12h  South  Broadway  h3130 

Business 

Lancaster  City  Schools  (Vocational) 
3hS  East  Mulberry  Street,  Route  37 

LAK3X0D 

Cosmetology 

Marche  Acaderry  of  Beauty  Culture 
1^207-1^209  Detroit  Avenue 

Cosemtology 

LiSBAi\D'J 

Lane’s  Lebanon  Air  Service 
R.R.  2,  US036 

LI1 

n 

Pilot  (Certified) 

Carousel  Beauty  College  of  Lima 
17-19  Public  Square 

Co  smetology 

Frederick's  Beauty  Academy 
226  i'Jorth  I-Iain  Street 

Cosemtology 

Lima  Aviation  Corporation 
P.0.  Box  933  ii?802 

Pilot  (Certified) 

’Northwestern  School  of  Commerce 
219  iJorth  McDonal  Street 

Business 

Ohio  State  3eauty  Academy,  Inc. 
Public  Square 

lgrai:j 

Cosmetology 

P 

Lorain  Business  College 
I06  Sixth  Street  hho£2 

Business 

Northern  Institute  of  Cosmetology 

) 

Cosmetology 

212  *!est  Erie  Avenue 
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/ 


LYNDHURST 


International  School  of  Beauty  Cosmetology 

Culture 

5i*70  Mayfield  Road 

1 

McCOMUSLSmLS 

Morgan  High  School  (Vocational)  Cosmetology 

Rural  Route  3 

MANSFIELD 

Mansfield  Beauty  College  Cosmetology 

7GFjS  Worth  Diamond  Street  : 

Mansfield  Business  College  Business 

30  East  Cook  Road 

l 

North  Central  Ohio  Technical  Institute  Electrical  Engineering 

216  Marion  Avenue  1*1*903  Industrial  Engineering 

Law  Enforcement  (Physical  Evidence 
Technology) 

Retail  Mid-Management 

J h 

Richland  Aviation,  Inc.  Pilot  (Certified) 

Box  509 

Municipal  Airport  1*1*901 
Maple  heights 

DuBarry  College  of  Cosmetology  Cosmetology 

171*09  Broadway  Avenue 

MARIETTA 

Valley  Beauty  School  Cosmetology 

110  Front  Street 


MARION 


Marion  Business  College,  Inc.  Business 

135  Tfest  Center  Street 

State  Beauty  Academy  Cosmetology 

I63  East  Center  Street 

EARTHS  FERRY 

Martins  Ferry  High  School  (Vocational)  - Cosmetology 
000  Hanover  Street 


MASSILLON  / 

Massillon  Beauty  School 

1*7  Eriie  street  North 

* 

r 
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MAYFIELD  HEIGHTS 


Vogue  Beauty  Academy 
6U20  Mayfield  Road 

MEDINA 


Freedom  Field,  Inc* 
E.R.  iZ  Box  20  bh&6 


MENTOR 

Lakeland  Community  Go  liege 
Technical  Institute 
7?1*7  Mentor  Avenue  !ih060. 


MTDDLEBUROH  HEIGHTS 

Grace  College  of  Cosmetology 
6800-6805>  Pearl  Hoad 

MIDDLETOWN 

Carousel  Beauty  College  of 
Middletown 
920  tfest  Central 


Cosmetology 


Pilot  (Certified) 


Accounting  (Junior  ) 
Data  Processing 
Electronics  Engineering. 
Executive  Secretary 
Industrial  Engineering 
Library 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Medical  Secretary 
Retail  Mid-Management 


Cosinetology 


Cosmetology 


Middletown  Business  College 
2000  Central  Avenue 

Wedekind  Aircraft,  Inc. 

P*0.  Box  118 

Hook  Field  Municipal  Airoort  16ob2 

rouffl?  miOT 

Mount  Vernon  Business  College 
9 VJest  High  Street  l^OSo 

TOSO  TOLLS 


Tri-County  Technical  Institu^  - 
Route  1 J4576L 


Business 


- Pilot  (Certified) 


Business 


Accounting  (Junior) j 
Ceramic  Engineering 
Conservation  Recreation  Technology 
Data  Processing 
Electrical  Engineering 
Executive  Secretary 
Food  Service  Technology 
Forestry  Technology 
Hotel -Motel  Management 
Industrial  Engineering 
Law  Enforcement  (Physical  Evidence 
Technology) 
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:1SLS0HVILL3  (Con1 1): 

- Tri-County  Technical  Institute  (Con't)  Meclumical  Engineering 

Retail  Mid-Management 


hejj  philadelpiua 


Tuscarawas  County  Aviation,  Inc,  Pilot  (Certified) 

I831x  East  High  Avenue  11x663 

Twin  City  Beauty  College  Cosmetology 

120  North  Broadway 

Union  College  of  Commerce,  Inc.  Business 

122  Fourth  Street, 


'IEIJARK 


Sundin  Aviation  Company  Pilot  (Certified) 

Licking  County  Airport  1x3055 

Three-B  School  of  Beauty  Culture  Cosmetology 

17^4  South  Park  Place 


mss 


ATES  Technical  School 

31  lx  Youngs  town- V/arren  Road  WiW(6 


Auto  Air  Conditioning 

Blue  Print  Reading 

Electronic  Engineering  Technology 

Industrial  Electronics 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

TV  Servicing 

Machine  Design 


McKinley  Heights  College  of  Cosmetology  Cosmetology 
2ltl5“2l|l6  Robbins  Avenue 


XRTH  3E3I0N 

Crow,  Incorporated 
RFD  1 hbhh9 

XRT1  CAITTON 

Akron  Canton  Airways 
P.0.  Box  2161  1x1x720 

McKinley  Air  Transport,  Inc. 
P.0,  Box  222?  1x4720 

XRTH  JACKSOtf 

Executive  Air  Service,  Inc. 
Youngstown  Executive  Airport 

SMITH  LIMA 


Pilot  (Certified) 

t'  > 

_V 

X ■ 

Pilot  (Certified) 
Pilot  (Certified) 

Pilot  (Certified) 

UxlxSl 


Haski  Aviation,  Inc. 


Pilot  (Certified) 


flay  1969 
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Voruood  Technical  School  (Vocational) 
203?  Elm  Avenue 


Vsne  trilogy 


Iberlin  School  of  Pomerce 
12 L T ast  "ollege  Street 


;xfc?  r; 


iliGni  University 
Eieni  Vniv?rr>U;:  Airport 
Fairfield  noad  l.:£056 


Business 


Pilot  (Certified) 

w 


CaGer*o::t  Aviation,  Inc, 

?.C.  no::  2?1  VF177 

Lake  County  Vocational  School 
SlJjQ  Auburn  load 

Lake  Eric  Academy  of  Cosmetology 
V)  South  State  Street 

Cuyahoga  Community  ollege 
100  York  '’oad  hiil^O 

.estern  Canpus 

Parma  Adult  Evening  School 
Parma  City  School  District 
6't  c'6  Sidge  3oad  iU,il3? 

Farma  City  School  District 
(Vocational) 

jprnandy  High  School 

?£00  Vest  Peasant  Valley  -load 

Sk oily- So os  Beauty  Acadencr 
Sthol  ^eari  Poad 


■r» 

Pilot  (Certified) 

Cosmetology 

Cosmetology 

(See  course  listing  under  Cleveland 
listing  of  Cuyahoga  Community 
College  - 1'ietropolitan  Campus) 

Pilot  (Certified) 

Cosm?  tology 

T 

Cosmetology 


PRT’VSIK:  >rJ 


Penta  County  Technical  Institute  Accounting 

Oregon  toad  A;  3551  Agri-Business 

Child  Development 
Data  Processing 
Elect rioal  Engineering 
Electronics  Engineering 
Executive  Secretary 
Food  Distribution 
Food  Service  iCana^ment 
Educate  'ELf  ^ntary) 


Vr; 


Sect,  VIII,  p»  12 


PSRRYSBURG  (Con't): 

Penta  County  Technical  Institute 
(Con't)* 

Fi_'e  Science 

Law  Enforcement  (Physical  Evidence 
Technology) 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Retail- wholesale  Technology 

Penta  County  Vocational  School 
Oregon  Road 

fixeto;i 

Co  dietology 

Pike  *.on  Vocational  School 
Box  161 

PIQUA 

Cosmetology 

Continental  Beauty  School 
BIT  North  *Tayne  Street  , 

Cosmetology 

Pi  qua  Aircraft  Company*  Inc. 
t'est  State  Route  0? 

Pilot  (Certified) 

POltT  CLINTON 

Sky  Tours,  Inc. 

P.0,  Box  172  B31^2  r 

PORTSMOUTH 

Pilot  (Certified) 

Paramount  Beauty  Acaden^r 
; Gallia  Street 

Cosmetology 

Portsmouth  Beauty  College 
902  Gallia  Street 

Cosmetology 

Portsmouth  Interstate  Business  College 
8l5  Roy  Rogers  Esplanade  h5662 

Business 

poira. 

- 

Scioto  Village  School  of  Cosmetolo<?y 
(Vocational) 

Box  100 

RAVENNA 

1 

Cosmetology 

Bohecher’s  Business  College 
309  East  Main  3treet 

ROCKY  RIVER 

Business 

wr 

Beauticians  Academy,  Inc. 
21190  Center  Ridge  Road 

Cosmetology 

677 
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6 


SALEM 


Kent  state  University 
Salem  Branch 

2$0  Franklin  Street  W:60 


Civil  Technology 
Electrical  Technology 
Electro-Mechanical  Technology 
Industrial  Technology 
/Mechanical  Technology 


SATOSKT 

Griffing  Flying  Service,  Inc*  Pilot  {Certified) 

Box  220h  lih970 


Sandusky  High  School  {Vocational)  Cosmetology 

Adams  and  Decatur  Streets 


Sandusky  International  College  of  Coanetology 

Beauty 

2ii2  East  Market  Street 


SHELBY 

Pioneer  Joint  Vocational  School  Cosmetology 

P.0.  Box  309 


SIDNEY 


Sidney  Flying  Service  Pilot  (Certified) 

^3  U?36^ 


SOUTH  EUCLID 

Eduardo  Ts  Beauty  College 
till  31  Mayfield  Road 

5FRi:iGFIELD  , 

Automated  Business  Academy 
32  Uest  High  Street  h$502 

Beacon  Airways  Co*,  Inc. 
ill 2?  ’’Vest  Blee  Road  li5i>^2 

Clark  County  Technical  Institute 
1901  Selma  Road  ti&02 


Continental  Beauty  School 
'>03-212  Arcue  Building 


Cosmetology 


Automation 


Pilot  (Certified) 


Accounting  (Junior) 

Agri-Business 
Agri -Equipment 
Civil  Engineering 
Data  Processing 
Electrical  Engineering 
Executive  Secretary 
Fire  Prevention 

Law  Enforcement  (Pnysleal  Evidence 
Technology) 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Education 

£7?  Retail  Mid-Management 
Cosmetology 


* 


c®**  v rrr  r. 


SPRirOFTOD  (Don't): 


Frederick^  Academy  of  Beauty  Culture  Cosmetology 
13  Fast  High  Street  r 


Springfield  and  Clark  County  Joint 
Vocational  iftstrict 
1901  Selma  "load 

Springfield  Aviation?  Inc* 
Springfield  Municipal  Airport  U5602 

Springfield  School  of  Business,  Inc. 
35  South  Spring  Street 

oTSUBEif/IlXE 


Clark,  Gilbert  and  Silver thorn 
Academy  of  Cosmetology,  Inc, 

119  South  Fifth  Street 

Jefferson  County  Technical  Institute 
LOO  Sunset  Boulevard  U395f 


Cosmetology 


Pilot  (Certified) 


Business 


Cosmetology 


Banking  Management 
Business  Management 
Electrical  Engineering 
Executive  Secretary 
Industrial  Engineering 
Industrial  Secretary 
Insurance  Management  ' 
Legal  Secretary 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Medical  Secretary 
Metallurgical  Engineering* 
leal  Estate  Management 
Retail  Mid -Management 


Steubenville  Business  College  . Business 

185  :Jorth  Fourth  Street  1i3?52 


Steubenville  School  of  Cosmetology 
11:7 -111?  Couth  Fifth  Street 


sto;: 


Kent  State  JJttiversity  Airport 
U020  Kent  load  hk2'2k 

3T1C-IGSVIL1Z  % 

* Strongsville  Airport 

X2U3-  Prospect  Road  U3558 

SflUTorr 

Crow,  Incorporated 

Toledo  Express  Airport  U3558 

’Jational  Flight  School 
1*1.  h Box  302  U3538 

679 


Cosmetology 


Pilot  (Certified) 


Pilot  (Certified) 


Pilot  (Certified) 
Pilot  (Certified) 
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TIFFIN 


Georgeann  Acadeny  of  Hair  Design 
lOli  East  Market  Street 

Tiffin  University 
1??  Miami  Street  i*I*S83 


TOLEDO 


Andreu-Toledo  Barter  College 
32?  Superior  l*360h 

Davis  Junior  College  of  Business 
701  Adams  a*  Erie  h362h 

Executive  Aviation,  Inc, 

P,0,  Box  7 66  t*3601 

Herron* s Beauty  School 
lhO?  Collingwood  Boulevard 

Machere*  Style  Academy 
18lL“l8l6  Jefferson  Avenue 

National  School  of  Meat  Cutting 
5lh  Summit  street 

Northern  Technical  Institute 
128-130  Kain  Street 


Hiss  Rubyts  Beauty  Qpllege 
1216  Madison  Avenue 

Stautsenb^iger  Business  College 
22h  Superior  Street  h36olt 

Patricia  Stevens  Career  College 
’ 228  Erie  Street 

t 

Toledo  Academy  of 'Beauty  Culture 

331  St*  Clair  Street 

> 

J 

Varner  College  of  Beauty  Culture 
22ll;  Huron  Street  , 

Miitmer  Senior  High  School 
(Vocational) 
h?01  Clegg  Drive 

Iflutney  Vocational  High  School 
16th  at  Washi^igton 

TROY 


Hobart  Trade  School 
Trade  Square  East  Ie£373 


Cosmetology 

Business 

Barber 

Business 

Pilot  (Certified) 

Cosmetology 

Cosmetology 

n 

Meat  Cutting 
Meat  Merchandising 

Industrial  Mathematics 
Mechanical  Drawing 
Tool  and  Die  Design 

Cosmetology 

t - 

Business  ^ 

Business 

Cosmetology 

Cosmetology 

l r 

Cosmetology 

r h 

Cosmetology 

-*■ 

Welding 
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“ADE-sriri 


'bdsv.orth  City  'Schools  {Vocational) 
360  College  Street 


.VUCEJIAIh’ 


Qrtner  Air  Service,  Inc* 
1*1*  1 lili689 


Long  and  McKlveen  College  of 
Cosmetology,  Inc* 
l£6  Horth  Pine  Street 

barren  Academy  of  Business 
and  Professional  Drafting 
176  Chestnut  Street 

barren  Academy  of  Beauty 
13L  South  Park  Avenue 

‘arren  G*  Harding  Senior  High  School 
( Vocational) 

360  Him  load  ;ffi 


liver  view  High  School  (Vocational) 
^oute  1 


Cosmetology 
Pilot  (Certified) 

Cosmetology 

Business 

Drafting 

Cosmetology  L 

Cosmetology 

Cosmetology 


b~3T  QAIHOLLTQI; 

Southern  Ohio  Aviation  Sales,  Inc*  Pilot  (Certified) 

School  of  Aviation 
P*0*  Box  91 

'UiLGUGHBY 


Andrews  School  for  Girls  (Vocational)  Cosmetology 

Mentor  Avenue 


Continental  Academy  of  Beauty 
Culture  of  Willoughby 
hSl?  Hobinhood  Drive 

General  Aviation,  Inc* 

Lost  Nation  Airport  idiOOii 


Aero  Dynamics,  Inc* 

Wayne  County  Airport  UU691 

Ohio  Institute  of  Business 
! forth  Cide  Public  Square  lii*691 

■’oootor  Beauty  School 

350  Jest  Liberty  Street  681 


Cosmetology 


Pilot  (Certified) 

, *■ 


Pilot  (Certified) 


Business 


Cosmetology 
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li 


va;idalia 

Aviation  Sales,  Inc. 

501  Iforth  Dixie  Drive  1*5377 

* 

Pilot  (Certified) 

Ohio  Aviation  Company 
P.O.  Bo::  398 

Pilot  (Certified) 

Skyways*  Inc. 

Dayton  Municipal  Airport  1*5377 

ha 

Pilot  (Certified) 

Green  County  Joint  Vocational  School 
Houte  3 Hast  Enon  Hoad 

Cosmetology 

T\Toodrovr  ‘11  son  High  School  (Vocational) 
Ohio  Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Orphans  Home 

youijgstovjt; 

Cosmetology 

Boardiaan  Beauty  Academy 
7110  Market  Street 

Cosmetology 

Lewis,  ‘Teinberger  and  Hill  Academy 
of  Beauty  Culture,  Inc. 

125  'Test  Commerce  Street 

* 

Cosmetology 

Mid town  Aviation  Corporation 
Lansdcime  Airport  Lii5o5 

Pilot  (Certified) 

Ohio  School  of  Beauty  Culture 
111  Meat  Commerce  Street  J 

Cosmetology 

Paramount  Beauty  Academy 
10  'forth  Hazel  Street 

Cosmetology 

Penn- Ohio  Junior  College 
35l?  Market  Street 

Business 

Henee's  School  of  Cosmetology 
668  Him  Street 

Cosmetology 

Southern  AirueVs,  Inc. 

837  Bordman-Canfield  Hoad  bit£l2 

Pilot  (Certified) 

Victor  George  Beauty  School 

301*  Zrie-LaCkavana  Terminal  Building 

Cosmetology 

YoungstoTm  Beauty  Academy 
liil  T est  Federal  Street 

Cosmetology 

Yn"ngsto:tn  City  Schools  (Vocational) 
Choffin  Vocational  Center 

Cosmetology 

Hast  Mood  and  'iTalnut  Streets  , _n 
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YOUIjGSTOIJy  (Con*t); 


Youngstown  Technological  Institute 
2l5l  liarket  Street 


ZAIJSSVHL^ 

Carousel  Beauty  College  of  Zanesville 
627  Main  Street 

The  Meredith  College  Company 
£>\:  'brth  Fifth  Street 

rhiskingun  Area  Technical  Institute 
?0h  Main  Street  1*3701 


Southeastern  Ohio  Air  Service,  Inc* 
Municipal  Airport  1*3701 


Automation 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 
Tool  and  Die  Design 


Cosmetology 


Business 


Administrative  Management  Technology 
Child  Development  Technology 
Computer  Technology 
Natural  Resources  Conservation 
Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
Executive  Secretarial 
La;:  Enforcement  (Physical  Evidence 
Technology) 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Retail  Mid -1  lanagemeat 

Pilot  (Certified) 


To  check  the  approval  of  any  school  for  the  enrollment  of  Veterans 
Administration  students  under  Public  Laws  73?^  and  90-77,  write  to 
the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, State  Approving  Agency,  &0  Parsons  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

1*3  215, 


r% 

O 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


Distributive  occupations  are  those  followed  by  workers  engaged  in  buying, 
selling,  transporting,  financing,  insuring  and  grading  activities  when 
(1)  distributing  the  products  and  services  of  fa m and  industry  to  con- 
sumers, retailers,  wholesalers  and  others  or  (2)  managing,  operating  or 
conducting  retail,  wholesale,  or  service  businesses* 

Distributive  education  is  a program  of  vocational  instruction  designed  to 
prepare,  maintain,  and  advance  people  in  distributive  or  marketing  occupa- 
tions* The  program  of  instruction  is  provided  through  high  schools,  post- 
secondary institutions,  and  adult  education  centers  and  involves  a combina- 
tion ofi 

1*  Classroom  instruction  in  marketing 

2*  Practical  and/or  simulated  job  oriented  experiences 

3.  Individual  studies  related  to  a learner Ts  career  interest* 

Each  student  enrolled  has  an  occupational  objective  which  is 
a matter  of  record* 

It.  Experiences  involving  basic  skills  and  personal  development 
£•  Career  counseling 
6.  Supervised  on-the-job  training 

7-  An  active  youth  organisation  appropriate  to  the  level  of  pro- 
gram of  instruction. 

Training  programs  for  adults  are  based  on  the  needs  of  the  enrollees  and 
are  related  to  their  job  experiences*  Instruction  is  made  available 
through  the  State  Department  of  Education,  local  public  schools,  or  state 
universities.  Programs  Include  basic  techniques  of  selling,  creative 
selling,  business  speech,  supervision,  leadership,  banking,  restaurant  ' 
service  training,  and  human  relations  training.  Programs  are  designed  for 
preparatory  i nd/or  supplementary  instruction  for  persons  desiring  to  enter 
distributive  occupations  or  for  persons  desiring  up-grading  on  the  job. 

For  details  on  the  types  of  programs  available  in  a particular  canmunity, 
contact  the  local  coordinator  of  Distributive  Education  in  ary  of  the  schools 
listed  below*  If  you  do  not  have  a local  coordinator,  contact  Bernard  G. 

%e.  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  Room  £ol*,  3h  North  High 
Street,  Colufobus,  Ohio,  1*3215* 


AKRON 

Akron  Buchtel  High  School 
Akron  South  High  School 
Coventry  High  School 
Kenmore  High  School 
Springfield  Senior  High  School 

alliance 

Alliance  High  School 


AMELIA 

Amelia  High  School 
ASHLAND 

Ashland  High  School 
May  196? 


ASHTABULA 

Ashtabula  High  School 
ATHENS 

Athens  High  School 
ATTICA 

Attica  High  School 

AVON 

Avon  High  School 
BARBERTON 

Barberton  High  School 
Sect.  IX,  p*  1 


BASCCM 

Hopewell  Louden  High  School 
BEACHWGOD 

Beachwood  High  School 


CENTERVILLE 

Centerville  High  School 


CHTLLTCOTHE 

Chillicothe  High  School 


BEDFORD 

Bedford  High  School 
BELLAIRE 

Bellaire  High  School 

BELLEFONTAINE 

Bellefontaine  High  school 

BELLEVUE 

Bellevue  High  School 
BELLVILLE 

Clear  Fork  Valley  High  School 
BEREA 

Berea  High  School 
BLANCHESTER 

Blanchester  High  School 

BOWLING  GREEN 

Bowling  Green  High  School 

BRECKSVTLLE 

Bracks ville  High  School 
BROOKLYN 

Brooklyn  High  School 
BRUNSWICK 

Brunswick  High  School 
BUCYRUS 

Bucyrus  High  School 
BYESVILLE 

Headowbrook  High  School 
CANTON 

Canton  McKinley  High  School 
Lehman  High  School 
Lincoln  High  School 
McKinley  High  School 
Oakwood  High  School 
Timken  Vocational  High  School 

CARLISLE 

Carlisle  High  School 
CASSTOWN 

Miami  East  High  School 


CINCINNATI 

Aiken  High  School 

Anderson  High  School  {Forest  Hills) 
Colerain  Senior  High  School 
Firnieytovn  High  School 
Green  Hills  High  School 
{Anderson  Local 
Hughes  High  School 
Madeira  High  School 
North  College  Hill  High  School 
Princeton  High  School 
Sycamore  High  School 
Taft  High  School 
Western  Hills  High  School 
Withrow  High  School 
Woodward  High  School 

CXRCLEVILLE 

C ire lev! lie  High  School 
CLAYTON 

Northnunt  High  School 
CLEVELAND 

John  Adams  High  School 

Jane  Addams  Vocational  High  School 

CoUinwood  High  School 

East  High  School 

Glenville  High  School 

J.F.  Kennedy  High  School 

John  Marshall  High  School 

James  F.  Rhodes  High  School 

South  High  School 

CU3VEU.NB  HEIGHTS 

Cleveland  Heights  High  School 

COLDWATER 

Coldwater  High  School 
COLUMBIANA 

Columbiana  High  School 
COLUMBUS 

Brookhaven  High  School 
Central  High  School 
East  High  school 
rariklin  Heights  High  School 
aqC  Grove  City  High  School 

bOv  Hamilton  Township  High  School 

Marion  Franklin  High  School 
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COLUMBUS  (continued) 

Mifflin  High  School 
North  High  School 
Pleasant  View  High  School 
Bishop  Ready  High  School 
South  High  School 
Upper  Arlington  High  School 
Walnut  Ridge  High  School 
West  High  School 

CO  NT  Ii  IE  NT  Al» 

Continental  High  School 
COPLEY 

Copley  High  School 
COSHOCTON 

Coshocton  High  School 

CUYAHOGA  FALLS 

Cuyahoga  Falls  High  School 

DAYTON 

Northridge  High  School 
Patterson  Cooperative  High  School 
Walter  E.  Stebbinfe  High  School 
Wayne  High  School1 
Colons  White  High  School 

DEFIANCE 

Defiance  High  School 
DELAWARE 

Buckeye  Valley  High  School 
DELPHOS 

Delphos  High  School 
DESHLER 

Patrick  Henry  High  School 

EAST  CLEVELAND 

Slav  High  School 

EAST  LIVERPOOL 

East  Liverpool  High  School 

EATON 

Eaton  High  School 

EDQN 

Edon  High  School 
ELYRIA 

Elyria  High  School 
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EUCLID  ' 

Euclid  Senior  High  School 
FAIRFIELD 

Fairfield  High  School 
FAIRVIEW 

Fairview  High  School 
FINDLAY 

Findlay  High  School 
FQSTORIA 

Fostoria  High  School 
FRANKLIN 

Franklin  High  School 
FREDERICK!  OWN 

Fredericktown  Senior  High  School 
GAHANNA 

Lincoln  High  School 
GALION 

Gallon  Senior  High  School 
GERMANTOWN 

Germantown  High  School 
GOSHEN 

Goshen  High  School 
GREsNiflELD 

Edward  L.  McClain  High  School 
GREENVILLE 

Greenville  High  School 
HAMILTON 

Stephen  T.  Badin  High  School 
Garfield  High  School 
Ross  High  School 
Taft  High  School 

HILLIARD 

Hilliard. High  School 

ibontqn 

Ironton  High  School 
JACKSON 

Jackson  High  School 
KALXDA 

Kallda  High  School 
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WADSWORTH  . 

Irladsuorth  High  School 

VJAPAKONETA 

Wapakoneta  Senior  High  School 
WARREN 

Champion  High' School 

WARRENSVILLE  HEIGHTS 

WeTrensville  Heights  High  School 

WASHINGTON  COURT  HOUSE  j 

Hia-ni  Trace  High  .School 
Washington  Senior  High  School 

WAUSEON  - 

Waiiseon  High  School 

’■JESTER  VILLE 

Westerville  High  School 
CARROLLTON 

West  Carrollton  High  School 
CHESTER 

Lakota  High  School 
MANCHESTER 

National  Trails  High  School 
MILTON 

Milt  on-Uni on  High  School, 
RICHFIELD 

Revere  Senior  High  School 
WHITEHALL 

Whitehall-!  earling  High  School 
WILLARD4 

Willard  High  School 

WILLOUGHBY 

North  High  School 

WILMINGTON 

Wilmington  High  School 
WOOSTER 

Wooster  High  School 
Y0TW3ST0WN 

Austintovn-Fitch  High  School 
Boardnan  High  School 
Choffin  Vocational  Center 

ZANESVILLE 

Zanesville  High  School 


* 

WEST 

WEST 

WEST 

WEST 

WEST 


- KENT 

Kent  Roosevelt  High  School 

KEtrroN 

Kenton  Senior  High  School 

KINGS  HELIOS 

Kings  High  School 

LAKEWOOD 

Lakewood  High  School 
LANCASTER 

Lancaster  High  School 
LEBANON 

Lebanon  High  School 
LEIPSIC 

Leipsic  High  School 

LIMA 

Lima  Senior  High  School 
LOGAN 

Logan  High  School 
LORAIN 

Lorain  Admiral  King 
Lorain  Southview 

LYNDHURST 

Charles  F.  Brush  High  School 
MANSFIELD 

Madison  Senior  High  School 
Malabar  High  School 
Mansfield  Senior  High  School 

MAPLE  HEIGHTS 

Maple  Heights  High  School 

MARIETTA 

Marietta  High  School 
MARION 

Marion  Harding  High  School 
MASON 

‘William  Mason  High  School 
MASSILLON 

Washington  High  School 
MEDINA 

Medina  High  School 


MENTOR 

Mentor  High  School 
KIAMISBURO 

Miami sburg  High  School 

MIDDLETOWN 

Madison  High  School 
Middletown  High  School 

MIDVALE 

Indian  Valley  North  High  School 
MILFORD 

Milford  High  School 
MDQADORE 

Mogado  re  High  School 

MOUNT  GILEAD 

Mount  Gilead  High  School 

MOUNT  HEALTH! 

Mount  Healthy  High  School 

MOUNT  VERNON 

Mount  Vernon  High  School 

NAPOLEON 

Napoleon  High  School 
NEW  ALBAN! 

New  Albany  High  School 

NEW  LEXINGTON 

New  Lexington  High  School 

NEW  PHILADELPHIA 

New  Philadelphia  High  school 

NEWBURT  * 

Newbury  High  School 

* 

NEWARK 

Newark  High  School 

NORTH  BALTIMORE 

North  Baltimore  High  School 

BCPTH  OLMSTED 

North  Olmsted  High  School 

NORTH  RIDGE VILLE 

North  Ridgeville  High  School 

NORTH  ROYAXION 

E.E.  Root  High  School 
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NORTON 

Norton  High  School 
NORWALK 

Norwalk  High  School 
NORWOOD 

Norwood  High  School 
ONTARIO 

Ontario  Senior  High  School 


SIDNEY 

Sidney  High  School 
SPRINGBORO 

Clearcreek  High  School 

STOW 

Stow  High  School 
STRONGSVILLE 

Strongsville  Senior  Hign  School 


OTTAWA 

Ottawa-Glandorf  High  School 


SUNBURI 

Big  Walnut  High  School 


OXFORD 

Talawanda  High  School 


SYLVANIA 

Sylvania  High  School 


PAINES VILLE  r $ 

Harvey  High  School 


TALIMADGfc' 

Tallmadge  High  School 


PARMA 

Normandy  High  School 
Parma  Senior  High  School 
Valley  Forge  uigh  School 

PIQUA 

Piqua  Central  High  School 

PORT  CLINTON 

Fort  Clinton  High  School 

PORTSMOUTH 

Portsmouth  High  School 

RAVENNA  j 

Ravenna  High  School 

REYNOLDSBURG 

Reynoldsburg  High  School 

ROCKY  RIVER 

Rocky  River  High  School  ^ 
ROOTSTOWN 

Rootstown  High  School 
SANDUSKY 

Sandusky  High  School 
ST.  BERNARD 

St.  Bernard  High  School 
ST.  MARYS 

Memorial  High  School 


TIFFIN 

Columbian  High  School 

TOLEDO  , 

E.L.  Bovsher  High  School 
DeViltiaB  High  School 
Libbey  High  school 
Rogers  High  School 
Scott  High  School 
Start  High  School 
White  High  School 
Whitmer  High  School 
Whitney  High  school 
Whitney  Vocational  High  School 
Woodward  High  School 


TRENTON 

Trenton  High  School 
TROTWOOD 

Trotwood-HAdison  High  School 

i 

TROY 

Trey  High  School 


UPPER  SANDUSKY 

Uppa^Sandueky  High  School 


VANDAUA 

Vend  alia -Butler  High  School 


VAN  WERT 

Lincolnviw  High  School 
Van  Wert  High  School 
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WADSWORTH  ■ 

Wadsworth  High  School 

WAPAKONETA 

Wapakoneta  Senior  High  School 
WARREN 

Champion  High 'School 

WARREHSVTLLE  HEIOHTS 

Warrensville  Heights  High  School 

WAS  HI  NOTON  COURT  HOtJSE  J 

Miami  Trace  High  School 
Washington  Senior  High  School 

VAUSBOK  - 

Wans eon  High  School 

WESTERVILLE 

Westerville  High  School 

WEST  CARROLLTON 

West  Carrollton  High  School 

WEST  CHESTER 

Lakota  High  School 

WEST  MANCHESTER 

National  Trails  High  School 

WEST  MILTON 

Mil ton-tJnion  High  School 

WEST  RICHFIELD 

Revere  Senior  High  School 

WHITEHALL 

WMtehaU -Yearling  High  School 
WILLARD4 

Willard  High  School 

WILLOUGHBY 

North  High  School 

WIimffiTON 

Wilmington  High  School 
WOOSTER 

Wooster  High  School 
IOUN3STOWN 

Anatintown- Fitch  High  Sc  tool 
Boardman  High  School 
Choffln  Vocational  Center 

ZANESVILLE 

Zanesville  High  School 


•i 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE  PROGRAMS  IK  OHIO 


‘Agriculture  i s comprised  of  the  group  of  related  courees 
or  unite  of  subject  natter  which  are  organised  for  carrying  on 
learning  experiences  concerned  with  developing  knowledge, 
understand  Inge , and  skills  involved  in  preparation  for  or  up- 
grading in  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skills  in 
agricultural  subjects.  The  functions  of  production  agriculture, 
agricultural  supplies,  agricultural  mechanisation,  agricultural 
products  (processing) , ornamental' horticulture,  agricultural 
resources  (conservation,  forestry  and  .the  services  related 
thereto),  are  emphasized  in  the  instruotion  designed  to  provide 
opportunities  for  individuals  to  prepare  for  or  improve  their 
competencies  in  agricultural  occupations.  An  agricultural 
occupation  may  include  one  or  any  combination  of  these  functions. 

The  instruction  and  training  programs  are  under  the  direction 
of  competent  teachers  of  vocational  agricultural  who  possess  the 
technical  agriculture  and  professional  educational  background 
to  provide  quality  instruction. 

Vocational  Agriculture  Programs  Deair  r the  Ebllowingt  v 

High  School  Students 

Those,  with  interests  and 'aptitudes,  wishing  to  explore 
opportunities  for  careers  in  agriculture  and  to  acquire 
the  necessary  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  to 
become  mnployed  in  an  agricultural  occupation. 

1.  Agricultural  production  (farming) 

2.  Agricultural  business  and  industry 

3.  The  agricultural  professions 

Adult  In  Agricultural  Occupations 

Farmers  (full-time  or  part-time  and  those  in  the  pro- 
cess of  getting  established) 

Employees  in  occupations  requiring  additional  knov- 
, ledge,  skills  and  abilities  in  agriculture 
Agricultural  bueineeamen 
Ft  essional  people  aho  work  with  people 
griculture  / 

Young  people  pishing  to  become  established  in 
agricultural  production  or  agricultural  service 
occupations  * 

Agricultural  technicians 

Others  who  need  and  can  profit  from  suoh  training 

H < 

Types  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Programs 

F 

The  following  is  a description  of  the  vocational  education 
programs  In  agriculture  that  have  been  designed  to  meet  the  employ- 
ment needs  and  demands  of  the  agricultural  industry-  They  lncludet 

Agricultural  Production  — Subject  matter  and  learning 
activities  which  are  concerned  with  the  principles  and 
processes  involved  in  the  planning  related  to  and  the 
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economic  use  of  facilities,  land  Machinery,  chemicals, 
finance,  and  labor  in  the  production  of  plant  and  animal 
products*  Xn  practice,  activities  include  classroom 
instruction,  shop  and  laboratory  experiences,  in  and  out 
of  school,  Including  farms  and. other  agriculturally  re- 
lated establishments.  Aspects  of  production  agriculture 
are  organised  under  a variety  of  descriptive  titles, 
such,  as  Animal  Science,  Plant  Science,  Farm  Mechanics, 

Farm  Business  Management,  and  Other  Production  Agrioulture. 

Agricultural  Supplies  — Subject  matter  and  learning 
expedience ' which  are  concerned  with  preparing  students  for 
occupations  which  provide  consumable  supplies  used  in  the 
production  phase  of  agriculture- -including  consultative 
and  other  services.  The  program  is  designed  for  the  student 
to  receive  specific  on-the-job  training, under  the  direction 
of  a teacher  coordinator.  The  students  Cooperative 
Occupational  Experience  Program  is  conducted  in  an  agricul- 
tural business  or  service  establishment. 

+ 

Agricultural  Mechanics  and  Equipment  — A combination  of 
subject  matter  and  activities  designed  to  develop  abilities 
necessary  for  assisting  with  and  performing  the  cosmon  and 
important  operations  or  prooesses  concerned  with  the 
selection,  operation,  maintenance, 'and  use.  of  agricultural* 
power,  agricultural  machinery  and  equipment,  structures  and 
utilities,  soil  and  water  management,  agricultural  mechanics 
a?  op  and  management  procedures  in  an  agricultural  equipment 
business. 


Agricultural  Products  (Processing)  — A combination  of  sub*, 
ject  matter  and  planned  learning  experience  designed  to 
teach  about  processes,  science  principles,  and 
management  decisions  concerned  with  agricultural  com- 
petencies in  the  food  technology  occupations.  The  groups 
of  products  include:  (l)  meat,  fish,  poultry,  and  eggs; 

(2)  daiiy  products;  (3)  fruits  and  vegetables;  (li)  cereal 
grains,  and  (5)  other  foods  and  beverages.  Instruction 
may  be  provided  in  any  or  all  groups  of  these  products. 

Ornamental  Horticulture  — Organized  subject  natter  and 
practical  experiences  which  are  concerned  with  the  culture 
of  plants  used  principally  for  ornamental  or  aesthetio 
purposes.  Subject  matter  and  practical  experiences  in 
ornamental  horticulture  are  organized  under  each  des- 
criptive titles  as  Arboriculture,  Fine  Turf  Management, 
Floriculture,  Greenhouse  Management,  Landscaping,  Nursery 
Operation,  and  Other  Ornamental  Horticulture* 

Agricultural  Resources  and  Recreation  --  A combination  of 
subject  matter  and  planned  learning  experience  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  principles  and  processes  involved  In  the 
preservation  and/or  Improvement  of  natural  resources  such 
as  air,  forests,  soil,  water,  fish,  and  wildlife  for 
economic  and  recreation  purposes.  Instruction  also 
emphasizes  such  factors  as  the  establishmnent,  management, 
and  operation  of  forest  lands  used  for  recreational  pur- 
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Forestry  — An  organization  of  subject  natter  and  -learning 

activities  concerned  with  the  management  of  trees  grown  as  ^ 

a crop.  Other., aspects  of  forestxy  ere  protection,  logging, 
wood  utilization,  recreation  and  special  products. 

Other  Agriculture  (Specify)  — Include  here  other  organized 
subject  matter  art  experience  amphaeized  in  agriculture  which 
are  not  listed  or  classifiable  in  one  of  the  above  categories. 

The  local  Future  Farmers  of  America  (FFA)  Chapters  and  re- 
lated leadership  training  and  supervised  occupational  experience 
programs  are  Important  instructional  media  and  are  highly  signi- 
ficant in  making  contributions  to  the  guidance  and  total,  general 
education  development  of  the  students.  The  FFA  and  related 
leader&ip  training  permeate  every  aspect  of  the  instructional 
program  in  agriculture. 
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VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 


The  two  purposes  of  Vocational  Home  Economics  are  to  train  for 
home -making  and  for  family  living  and  to  train  for  occupations  directed 
. toward  gainful  employment.  This  program  prepares  secondary  school 
youth  for  the  skills  needed  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  family  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  home.  The  areas  Of  home-making  instruction  at 
the  secondary  level  include:  personal  and  family  relations  and  home 

manag  orient;  consumer  competence  and  responsibility;  care  and  guidance 
of  children;  selection  and  care  of  home  and  Its  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment; clothing  for  individuals  and  the  family;  and  food  for  families. 
Vocational  Home  Economics  also  trains  youth  and  adults  for  wage  earning 
occupations  that  require  knowledge  of  this  area  and  skills  that  lead 
directly  toward  employment.  The  following  Is  a list  of  the  training 
opportunities  in  this  area: 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


ADULT 


I.  CHILD -CAPE  AREA 
II  Cooperative 

1.  Aides  (1  year) 

2.  Assistants  (2  years) 


X.  Child  Care  Aides  . 

IX.  Clothing  Service  Workers 


ii.  institutional  and  home  service  aides 

Tl  Cooperative  II  year) 

*B.  Occupational  (2  years) 


ELI.  Drapery,  Slipcover 

and/or  Upholstery  Workers 


III.  HOMEMAKING  AIDES  FDR  NURSING  AND  REST 

wm 

Tl  Cooperative  (l  year) 

*B.  Occupational  {2  years) 

IV.  POOD  SERVICE  worors 

Al  Cooperative  (1  or  2 years) 

*B.  Occupational  (2  years) 


XV.  Food  Service  Workers 

V,  Institutional  and  Home 
Service  Assistants 

VI.  Visiting  Homemakers 


V.  CLOTHING  SERVICE  WORKERS 

Al  Cooperative  VII. 

1.  Clothing  Seamstress  (1  year) 

2.  Drapery,  Slipcover  or  Upholstery 

Seamstress  (l  year)  VIII. 

VI* *  MULTI  AREAS 

A.  Cooperative  (1  year) 

*B.  Occupational  (2  years) 


Management  Aides 


Hotel  and  Motel  House- 
keeping Aides 


Homensking  Aides  for 
Nursing  and  Rest  Homes 


X.  Teaching  Aides 


* Occupational  Programs  for  Students  of  limited  Abilities 

*NOTE;  No  Occupational  Programs  to  be  offered  in  the  Child  Care  Area 


For  further  information  concerning  these  programs,  contact  your  olty 
superintendent  0f  public  schools  or  the  Home  Economios  Service  of  the 
State.  Department  o Education,  Miss  Margaret  McEniry,  Head  State  Super- 
visor, G-lS  Ohio  Departments  Building,  6£  South  Front  Street,  Columbus 
Ohio,  l3aS. 
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CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  TBgHHDLOGg 


In  response  to  the  rapidly  growing  need  for. qualified  workers  In  nursery 
schools,  day  care  centers  and  Project  Head  Start  programs.  Vocational 
Home  Economics  has  established  a teobnical  program  to  train  workers  for 
these  positions. 

With  the  increasing  emphasis  by  educators  and  oivic  leaders  on  the  im- 
portance of  pre-school  training,  especially  in  cultural  ly  deprived  areas, 
the  possibilities  for  employment  in  the  pre-school  field  are  especially 
high. 

In  Ohio,  in  addition  to  the  man,  privately  and  connunity  operated  nursery 
schools  and  day  care  centers,  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Economics 
Opportunity  Act  provided  funds  for  $91Projeot  Head  Start  programs  In 

1 966.  Several  schools  are  continuing  full  year  pre-school  programs. 

1 

In  these  programs,  as  well  as  in  the  privately  sponsored  ones,  there  is 
a need  for  trainedTp^rsonnel  at  both  professional  and  semi-professional 
levels. 

...  'r' 

Jobs  In  this  field  involve  work  with  groups  of  young  children  in  programs 
especially  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for  social,  physioal,  emotional 
and  intellectual  growth.  To  accomplish  this  growth,  the  teacher  guides 
and  supervises  the  children  in  a wide  variety  of  oreative  activities  such 
as  dramatic  play,  art,  music,  storytelling,  and  trips. 

The  Child  Development  Technology  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  the 
academic  background  and  practical  experience  neoeseaty  to  become  a success- 
ful assistant  to  & nursery  school  teacher  or  a day  care  director  and  to 
provide  the  foundation  for  further  growth  as  a teacher  of  pre-school 
children. 

The  program  is  especially  suited  to  those^who  are  Interested  in  working 
with  young  children  and  who  have  the  personal  qualities  needed  to  perform 
successfully  in  this  field. 

High  school  graduates  are  eligible  to  apply.  Additional  information  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  'o  the  Director  of  Admissions  at  aiy  of  the  insti- 
tutions listed  in  this  soctfbn  of  the  Training  Directory,  Ohio  EIS. 


POOD  SERVICE  TECHNOLOGY 

There  is  an  urgent  widespread  need  for.  trained  food  service  personnel.  - 
The  outlook  for  employment  of  food  service  supervisors  as  assistants  to 
dietetiono  is  bright.  This  position  was  almost  literally  created  within 
the  last  sixteen  years.  Currently,  supervisory  positions  are  available 
in  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  other  extended  care  faculties,  child 
care  centers,  sohools  and  universities,  restaurants  and  other  organisations 
where  quantity  food  service  is  provided. 
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Food  service  supervisors  must  have  & fundamental  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  food  preparation  and  service  and  must  exhibit  leadership  ability  in 
directing  work  activities  of  others. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Vocational  Home  Economics  Department , technical 
orograms  in  food  service  were  initiated  in  September,  1966.  The  programs 
are  open  to  both  boys  and  girls  who  are  high  school,  graduated  Perstfns 
satisfactorily  completing  the  full  two-year  curriculum  as  -required  will 
be>  given  a transcript,  a certificate  of  completion  or  an  Associate  Degree* 
Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of 
Admissions  at  ary  of  the  institutions  listed  in  this  section  of  the  Train- 
ing Directory,  Ohio  EiS, 

The  curriculum  will  consist  of  selected  basic  courses  offered  by  the 
Technician  School  with  e.ff>hasis  in  food  service  supervision.  During  the 
two-year  program  practical  wrk  experience  in  restaurants,  hospitals,  and 
j other  institutions  will  be  provided, 

Successful  completion  of  this  course  may  entitle  graduates  to  membership 

in  the  Hospital  Institution  and  Educational  Food  Service  Society  which  is 

recognized  by  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  Qualified  members  of  this 

Society  are  entitled  to  wear  the  pin  and  the  sleeve  badge  of  th^s  organization. 

-+ 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Name  of  Institution 


Type  of  Program 
Food  Service  Management 


The  University  of  Akron 
Community  and  Technical  College 
30U  East  Buchtel  Avenue 
Akron,  Ohio 


Four  County  Joint  Vocational  School 
Technical  Center 
101  Depot  Street 
Archbold,  Ohio  l£221 


Food  Service  Management 


University  College 
University  of  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  b5221 


Child  Development  Technology 


Cuyahoga  Community  College 
22Lh  East  lUth  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio  hhll£ 


Child  Development  Technology 


Columbus  Technical  Institute 
S&7  Mount  Vernon  Avenue 
Coluribus,  Ohio  U321? 


Food  Service  Administration 


Lorain  County  Community  College 
Elyria,  Ohio  1*1*03? 


Food  Service  Administration 


Vanguard  Joint  Vocational  School 
Technical  Center 
1306  Cedar  Street 
Fremont,  Ohio  h$622 


Child  Development  Technology 


Marne  of  Institution 


Tri- County  Joint  Vocational  School 
Technical  Center 
Route  1 

Nelsonville,  Ghio 

Penta  Technical  Institute 
Oregon  Road 

Perryeburg,  Ohio  U3?£l 

Muskingum  Joint  Vocational  School 
Technical  Center 
TOh  Main  Street 
Zanesville,  Ohio  U3T01 


Type  of  Program 

Food  Service  Adninistratiou 

I J 

Food  Service  Management 
CljLld  Development  Technology 

Child  Development  Technology 
* 
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Conn unicat  ion:  effective  Application  of 
Innovative  Teaching  Red  la* 

Ball  State  llniv*,  Nunrie*  tnd*  Dept*  of 
Business  Education  and  OJfice  Administration* 
HF  AVAILABLE  In  VT-ERtC  SET. 

PUB  DATE  - 6B  20p.  Proceedi  ngs  of  the 

45th  Annual  Business  Education  conference  and 
the  29th  Annual  Business  Education  Exhibit 
, (November  I960)* 

DESCfilPTOHS  - *BUS I N ESS  EDUCATION; 

* INSTRUCT!  ON  AL  HATERIALS;  *CONFKR  ENCE 
REPORTS;  *CC-PUTEPS:  *SVSTE1S  APPROACH; 
TELEVISED  INSTRUCTION;  TRANSPARENCIES} 
EDUCATIONAL  INNOVATION 

IDENTIFIERS  - * POf! TV  FIFTH  ANNUAL  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  CONFERENCE  AND  The  29TH  ANNUAL 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  EXHIBIT,  NOVEMBER  15-1 h, 

T 96  0 » ft  [INC  IE,  INDIANA 

ABSTRACT  - At  the  2-day  conference,  business 
education  teachers  were  encouraged  to  improve 
their  classroon  performance  by  innovatively 
using  teaching  media  such  as  closed  circuit 
television , transparencies,  and  models*  New 
developments  identified  as  having  significant 
importance  to  business  education  vote  the 
computer  and  the  systems  approach  to 
curriculum  development*  Presentations  were: 

(1)  "This  Age  of  Acceleration"  by  P.  Pair, 

(2)  "Television  for  Teaching  Skills"  by  H. 
Better  man,  (3)  "Novi  Transparencies  Show 
This"  by  R.  Swanson,  (41  "The  Therapy  of 
Laughter"  by  j,  Hick,  (5)  A television 
program  "Roads  to  Learning— The  Hagerstown  VE 
Pcogtan,”  (6)  "A  Five-and*Ten  Addition  to 
Transparencies"  by  p,  Schmidt,  (7)  "New 
Developments  in  Business  Education,"  a 
telelecture  by  F*  Bangs,  and  (8)  "Me  Pierce 
the  Ball"  fay  l*  Hollis*  (JS) 
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Cormmnlcatlon : Effective  Application  of 
TnftQvtttive  Teaching  Media 


Proceedings  of  the  45th  Annual  Business 
Education  Conference  and  the  59th 
Annual  Business  Education  Exhibit 
Boveafcer  15-16,  1968 


Sponsored  by 

Business  Education  and  Office  Administration  Department 

College  of  Business 
Ball  State  University 
Muncie,  Indiana  47306 


u ».  utFAKTMC  NT  Of  M£AlT 
EDUCATION  A WELFARE 

. . OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  SEEN  RE 
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MATING  IT  POINTS  Of  VIEW  OR  ( 
IONS  STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSA 
REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  I 
CATION  POSITION  OR  POLICY 
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THE  45th  ANNUAL 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE 


and 


THE  29th  AJUNftL 
EASINESS  EDUCATION  EXHIBIT 

November  15-16,  1968 


Theme:  COMMUNICATION : Effective  Application  of  Innovative  .Teaching  Media 


Sponsor:  Business  Education  and  Office 
Administration  Department 
College  of  Business 


Exhibits  and  Meetings: 
Teachers  College  Auditorium 
Ball  State  university 


Friday,  No  vender  15 
E.S*T. 


10:30  &*&? 
to 

1 :30  p*m* 

1:45  p*m* 


Registration: 
Visit  exhibits: 

First  Session t 

Welcome 


2nd  floor  foyer  of  Teachers  College  Auditorium 
Teachers  College  Auditorium 

Mrs  * Jane  Whelan  presiding 

Dr*  John  J»  Pmis 

President,  Ball  state  University 


2:00-2:40  p*m*  Innovative  Hr*  Bgul  M*  Pair,  Senior  Staff  Consultant , 

Predictions  Control  Data  Corporation;  former  president 

of  National  Business  Teachers  Association,  ' 

The  Chicago  Area  Business  Education  Association, 
and  the  Chicago  Guidance  and  Personnel  Association 
THIS  AGE  OF  ACCELERATION 


2:40*3:00  p*m*  Visit  exhibits 


3:05-3:45  p*m*  Typewriting 

and  Office 
Skills 


Hr*  Merle  Betterann , Vocational  Division  Coordinator 
Arlington  Heights  High  School 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois 
TELEVISION  FOR  TEACHING  SKILLS 


3:50-4:30  p*m*  Bookkeeping  and  Dr*  Robert  M*  Swanson,  Professor,  BEOA  Department, 

Correspondence  state  university;  Co-author,  20th  Century 

Bookkeeping 

now;  trahsfaheucies  shot  ms 


Second  Session: 
6t$0-8:45  p*m*  Banquet 

' laughter  J1 

9:00  p*m*  Reception 


Dr * Bruce  C * Shank  presiding 

# 

Cardinal  Hall*  Student  Center 

Rev*  Jbseph  G*  Wick,  First  Cbri stain  Church, 
Iafayette,  Indiana 
THE  THERAFT  OF  LAUGHTER 

honoring  Chet  ELaon, 

Indiana's  South -Western  Publishing  Ccjpany 
representative 
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Saturday,  November  l6 
E.S.T. 

8:00-6:45  a.m.  Registration  and 


visit  exhibits --Teachers  College  Auditorium 


Third  Session:  hr.  Adeline  Jones  presiding 


8:55-9:30  a.m*  Simulated 

Instruction  and 


Roads  to  Learning- -The  Hagerstown  VE  Program 
A public  service  program  live  from  station 
Office  Education  WISH,  Indianapolis.  Mrs*  Betty  Helds, 

Moderator 


9:35-10:15  a.m.  Data  Processing. 

without 

Hardware 


Father  Fred  Schmitt,  Chartrand  High  School, 
Indianapolis , Tndl ana 

A FIVE-AHD-TEN  ADDITION  TO  TRANSPARENCIES 


10:15-10:40  a.m.  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Coffee  Hour 

Visit  exhibits 


10  ;45  -11  ;00  a.  m.  Greetings 

11:05-11:45  a.m.  Teacher 

Applications 


Dr . Robert  P.  Bell,  Dean,  College  of  Business 

Telelecture : Dr.  F*  Kendrick  Bangs, 

National  President,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon j 
Chairman,  General  Business  Division, 

School  of  Business,  tbivereity  of  Colorado , 
Boulder,  Colorado 

NEW  DEVELOHffiNTS  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


Fourth  Session!  Mr.  Ken  Pickard  presiding 


12:15-2:00  p.m.  Luncheon 


Teacher - Student 
Perception 


Cardinal  Ball,  Student  Center 
Mrs-  lucile  tt.  Hollis, 

Special  Assistant  Professor,  BEOA  Department, 
Ball  State  Ubiversityj  Co -author, 

Organizing  for  Effective  Gtilfliwea 
PIERCE  THE  WALL 
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THE  1*5  th  ANNUAL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  CONFERENCE 

■ 

avid 

THE  29th  ANNUAL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  EXHIBIT 
November  15*16,  1?68 

Thame:  COWUNICATION : Effective  Application  of  Innovative  Teaching  Media 


First  Session:  Mrs.  Jane  Whelan,  Conference  Chairman,  presiding 

The  theme  of  the  U5th  Business  Education  Conference  Is  COMMUNICATION  * 
EffecMve  Application  of  Innovative  Teaching  Mtjia. 

This  theme  originated  from  two  concepts t 

One,  that  today's  teacher  most  bo  both  a communicator 
and  an  Innovator; 

And  two,  that  new  methods  and  media  can  motivate  stu- 
dent learning  if  a teacher  uses  innovative  techniques 
in  teacher -student  coamunicatlon  • 

The  task  of  communication  is  to  move  Information,  and  a teacher  acts 
as  an  interpreter  In  this  two-way  communication  Process. 

Because  people  remember  only 

10  per  cent  of  what  they  read, 

20  per  cent  of  what. they  hear, 

30  per  cent  of  what  they  see, 

70  per  cent  of  what  they  say,  and 

90  per  cent  of  what  they  say  as  they  do  something,' 

a teacher  obviously  needs  to  use  innovative  media  to  intensify  the 
Impact  of  Information  being  coMnmlcated  to  students. 

Media,  then,  become  ths  physical  facilities  used  by  a teacher  to 
achieve  goals.  This  physical  facilities  climate  In  the  classroom  affects— 
probably  even  determines— teacher  and  student  roles  and  responsibilities. 

Such  a situation  makes  It  impossible  for  physical  facilities  to  change 
faster  than  the  teacher  and  community  are  ready;  therefore,  responsibility  . 
for  change  rests  with  the  teacher.  The  cojwmmity— Administrators,  fellow 
teachers,  business,  industry,  and  parents— expects  a teacher  to  Interpret 
change  to  students. 

In  turn,  students  expect  a teacher  to  cttanunicate  their  desires,  wants, 
and  understandings  regarding  change  back  to  the  cosnunity. 

We  can't  do  anything  About  bur  classroom  communication  of  yesterday— 
or  today— but  we  can  do  something  about  tomorrow  If  we  accept  our  responsi- 
bility for  change-* 

then  interpret  the  change  by  innovative  techniques  that  educate  today's 
students  more  effectively. 

This  conference  has  been  planned  to  expand  our  horison  of  the  inter- 
pretative role  of  the  teacher,  both  as  a communicator  and  an  innovator. 

Each  conference  speaker  acts  as  a catalyst  in  performing  the  conmunicatlon 
task  of  moving  information. 
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Welcome i Dr.  Jonn'  J.  Pruia 

President,  Ball  State  University 

I was  very  interested  in  the  opportunity  of  records  reported  by  the 
chairman,  particularly  in  the  70  per  cent  of  what  we  hear  and  90  per  cent 
of  what  we  are  doing. 

What  I consider  to  be  the  most  important  problems,  and  I say  that 
they  are  problems  in  our  society  today,  are  namely,  communications  and 
innovations. 

It  may  be  possible  to  over -emphasis  the  Importance  of  communication  in 
society f but  1 rather  doubt  it.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  those 
of  us  who  are  in  education  so  frequently  t^lk  about-  innovation.  We  are 
ready  to  talk  about  it,  but  I ask  it  you  are  really  ready  to  innovate. 

We  know  that  we  are  getting  more  and  more  students  all  the  time  and 
that  more  and  more  needs  to  be  done.  So  we  are. faced  with  the  simple 
fact  of  needing  to  develop  new  ways  of  doing  things. 

* a 

It  seems  to  me  that  administrators  and  teachers,  as  well  as  parents 
in  many  cases*  like  what  we  see  as  the  best  of  the  past.  Because,  after 
all,  it  accomplished  certain  things  for  us  and  we  are  reluctant  to  give 
up  those  things  which  we  see  as  the  best  for  something  new.  If  you 
have  ever  worked  in  a lab  school,  you  will  recognise  that  almost  every 
time  it  ie  talked  about,  it  is  something  "over  at  the  lab  school"  kind 
of  thing. 

' y 

I am  not  saying  that  you  are  doing  the  all  that  is  possible,  but  the 
business  education  department  is  of  each  great  importance  to  the  business, 
industrial,  and  professional  camranitles  that  anything  less  than  the  best 
becomes  very  noticeable. 

But  as  one  person  extremely  interested  in  everybody  doing  a good 
job,  I an  particularly  hopeful  that  in  the  future,  maybe  people  in  this 
group  will  come  up  with  an  idea  that  will  really  help  us  do  a good 
job. 


I was  asked  to  welcome  you,  but  It  doesn't  take  the  President  of  the 
university  to  say  that.  He  can  say  It,  he  does  say  it  frequently,  but 
it  is  really  up  to  the  people  on  the  staff  to  say  to  you  welcome.  How 
we'll  carry  on  with  the  rest  of  the  details  of  the -program. 

Insincerely  want  make  you  indeed  feel  welcome.  Best  wishes  to 
all  of  you.  . . 
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"This  Age  of  Acceleration" 

Paul  M.  Pair,  Senior  Staff  Consultant 
<.  Control  Data  Corporation 
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I was  really  pleased  to  come  and  talk  with  you.  "Some  are  bom  great, 
some  achieve  greatness,  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them."  I accepted 
with  self -humility  and  with  self-respect. 

1 refer  to  tIHE,  August,  1965,  *C oraunic ation  Explosion,"  on  the  cover. 
HERE  COKES  TOMORROW- -living  and  working  in  the  year  2000.  DATA-MATION— 
talking  about  what  you  are  doing  on  the  campus.  JOURNAL  OF  DATA  MANAGEMENT-- 
Change?  I should  say  sol  DATA  PROCESSING  ASSOCIATION— data  processing 
programs  for  colleges  and  universities.  Change?  I should  say  sol 

v;- 

A datemark  was  October,  1957;  eleven  years  ago  Russia  shot  Sputnik 
into  space;  shock  and  impact  put  the  emphasis  on  science.  Now  business 
has  increased  again.  The  Vocational  Act  of  1963  began  a national  interest 
to  subsidise  business  education  to  bring  us  up  to  the  level  of  the  science 
courses. 

"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  "There  must  be  a better  way."  - 
The  Industrial  Revolution  caused  this.  We  are  now  in  a Second  Industrial 
Revolution  or  the  Technical  Revolution.  EDP  has  been  around  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years. 

On  the  average,  a computer  provides  ten  jobs  for  ten  people.  Training 
for  young  people  for  60,000  computers  equals  600,000  jobs.  Basic  training 
needs  to  be  offered  in  high  school,  junior  colleges,  and  collegiate  schfcls. 
But  a list  of  the  subjects  offered  in  1920  in  business  education  compared  to 
a. list  of  courses  offered  in  1958  shows  little  change..  The  computer  is 
new  in  business,  and  courses  in  business  should  be  related  to  the  change. 

Mrs.  Whelan t 

' ..  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pair,  for  portraying  the  vista  of  this  age  of 

acceleration.  There  are  so  many  challenges  for  us  to  perceive. 

Mr.  Merle  Betterman,  our  next  speaker,  was  sure  he  wanted  to  teach 
social  studies  Jfter  he  received  his  B.  A.  degree  from  Valparaiso  University. 
Then  his  path  crossed  mine  because  his  futurej  wife  and  I were  teachers  in 
the  same  high  school— and  good  friends. 

I like  to  think  1 influenced  Merle  to  be  a business  educator— end  to 
come  to  Ball  State  for  his  M.  A.  degree.  He  has  completed  additional 
graduate  study  at  DePaul  University  and  Northern  Illinois  University,  also. 

Presently,  Mr.  Betterman  is  Division  Head,  Vocational  Education,  at 
Arlington  Heights  High  School,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois.  Also,  he  is 
president-elect  of  District  2bl  Teachers  Association.  In  addition  to  his 
teaching  activities,  he  le  a professional  photographer. 

Mr.  Betterman  has  been  using  closed  circuit  tele vision  as  an  innovative 
medium  forteaching  typewriting  and  other  office  skills©  Last  spring  he 
shewed  ms  some  picture*  of  this  teaching  technique  in  use— now  he  is  going 
to  share  his  experience  with  you.  m**  a 
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11  Television  for  Teaching  Skills" 

Merle  W.  Bet ter man,  Division  Head— Practical  Arts,  Arlington  Heights 

High  School,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois 


This  will  be  a show-and-tell  session.  Our  school  uses  television  in 
the  classrooms*  The  television  equipment  costs  approx imai^ly  $2,000: 
$1,100  for  tape  records]  $300  for  camera]  $7?0  for  lens;  $8?  for 
tripod.  This  TV  technique  enables  everyone  in  classroom jJJo  see. 

Use  a portable  television  set'  so  you  can  move  it  from  room  to  room. 

Discipline:  No  problems  because  there  is  no  monkey  b us iness  going  on. 

One  teacher  can  show  only  three  to  five  students  at  a time  while  other 
students  creat  commotion. 

h 

One  disadvantage  is  that  there  is  no  uniformity  yet  in  the  siwe  of 
the  tapes  used  on  the  various  tape  recorders.  With  TV  a teacher  can 
direct  the  subject  matter  to  the  student's  ability.  A teacher  with 
imagination  can  also  make  tapes  in  industries  and  businesses  and  replay 
them  to  the  students  in  the  classroom.  Also,  replay  directions  or  demon* 
strations  to  students  who  were  aosent  from  class. 

F 

Mr.  Bettennah  showed  slides  by  TV  of  a teacher  in  his  school  demon* 
strating  the"  preparations  of  a master  and  explained  how  the  demonstration 
was  filmed  and  programmed. 


Mrs.  Whelan: 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Swanson,  our  last  afternoon  speaker,  is  one  of  our  own 
BJ5QA  department  faculty.  He  received  his  B.  $•  degree  from  Indiana 
State  University  of  Pennsylvania;  both  his  M.  A.  and  Ed.  D.  degrees  from 
Columbia  University.  He  came  to  Call  State  from  Columbia  in  1953. 

ft 

Since  Dr.  Swanson  became  a co-author  of  20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting,  he's  been  on  the  lecture  circuit  as  an  innovative  teacher  ~ST~ 
bookkeeping.  It  seemed  to  me  if  Bob  told  educators  abroad  about  the 
effectiveness  of  using  transparencies  as  a teaching  medium,  his  home  folks 
should  hear  his  words  of  wisdom,  too. 

Of  course,  he  was  willing  to  share  his  transparency  acumen  with  us; 
however,  if  you  look  at  the  title  of  his  speech,  you'll  see  he  isn't  going 
to  be  fenced  in  because  he  wouldn't  identify  the  question  "what?"  after  the 
word  "this"  in  the  title— NOW  i Transparencies  Show  This. 

Dr.  Swanson,  tell  us  what  transparencies  show. 
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"Now  l Transparencies  Show  This* 

Dr.  Robert  Swanson,  Professor 

Business  Education  and  Office  Administration  Department 
Ball  State  University 


Material  is  never  where  you  want  it  when  you  need  it.  I was 
invited  because  I'm  in  the  department,  which  means  I am  good  for  nothing. 
College  professors  come  across  one  good  idea  and  beat  it  to  death  in 
different  courses. 

The  idea  I am  starting  with  is  not  transparencies.  The  idea  J am 
starting  with  is  that  in  teaching  and  learning  the  Situation  proceeds  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex.  An  illustration  that  I have  used  in  my  classes, 
as  any  of  you  who  have  been  in  my  classes  before  will  recognise,  is  'the 
manner  of  driving  an  automobile.  If  you  will  think  back  to  the  clutch 
and  brake,  some  of  you  will  remember  the  great  task  of  getting  the  gear 
shifted,  your  foot  off  the • accelerator , and  so  many  problems  coming  at  you 
at  the  same  time.  Today  we  get  in  the  car,  turn  on  the  ignition,  and 
take  off;  because  it  is  an  automatic  thing.  Today  this  very  complex 
problem  is  a very  simple  one  for  you.  It  is  a simple  thing  for  you  because 
it  does  not  present  much  of  a problem  to  you.  Ye  know  how  to  drive  a 
car,  so  this  is  an  illustration  of  starting  with  a known  and  proceeding  to 
the  unknown.  Any  good  learning  starts  with  the  simple  situation.  It  is 
to  this  end  that  I would  like  to  demonstrate  something  today.  Le+  me  start' 
with  one  problem  that  will  look  familiar  to  you,. 

In  each  teaching -learning  example,  transparency  overlays  were  used  to 
illustrate  the  process  the  teacher  can  project  a page  of  the  workbook  con- 
taining typing  problems.  The  problem  with  which  the  student  is  faced  in 
typing  a t elegram.  I have  seen  situations  where  the  teacher  holds  up  the 
typing  book  add  points  out  different  parts  of  the  telegram.  I have  been 
in  the  back  of  the  room,  and  I know  that  students  can't  see  the  things 
they  are  going  to  have  to  do.  Then  this  teacher  asks  what  is  probably 
the  moat  useless  question!  "Are  there  any  questions?" 

My  point  is  that  I want  to  get  into  one  problem  at  a time.  Look  at 
all  the  problems  that  are  contained  in  the  preparation  of  this  one 
lesson.  Mow  let's  see  what  I can  do.  Let's  take  just  the  first  thing 
that  I might  want  them  to  do.  I might  ask  them  what  kind  of  letter  it  is. 
Here  is  where  I indicate  what  kind  of  letter  it  is  and  where  it  is  to  be 
sent.  It  is  a day  letter  and  is  to  be  sent  to  Chicago. 

* 

We  discuss  what  to  do  with . the  problem.  Wow  I am  ready  to  explain  each 
element  by  showing  witn  transparencies  correct  placement.  After  I have  given 
all  the  Instructions,  the  students  are  ready  to  go  to  work. 

One  of  the  student  teachers  this  week  was  explaining  a problem,  and  the 
instructions  were  given  in  three  different  parts  of  the  booki  It's  not 
any  wonder  that  the  student  could  not  understand  what  they  were  to  do. 

I explain  to  the  student  what  to  do  one  step  at  a time.  I can  use  the  board 
and  talk  about  the  new  material.  After  I do  this,  they  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  doing  this  problem.  - 

Mow  let ts  talk  about  writing  a sales  letter.  This  time  1 prepare  the 
lesson  so  that  it  makes  sense  to  them.  I must  start  with  the  simple  and 
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move  to  the  complex.  I will  use  the  same  idea  of  Starting  with  what  they 
know  and  add  the  new  material  to  it.  First  we  talk  about  the  parts  of 
a letter  which  ve  already  know — the  return  address,  the  inside  address, 
the  aalutation,  the  body,  and  the  closing.  Now  we  relate  these  things  to 
the  new  parts  of  a sales  letter.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  sales  letter 
is  to  get  the  individual's  attention,  and  then  move  on.  What  do  you  do  in 
a letter  to  get  the  reader's  attention,  to  arouse  his  interest,  and  to  get 
him  to  take  action?  Up  to  this  point,  there  has  been  no  real  letter.  From 
here  they  would  look  for  what  they  already  know,  and  I would  add  one  thing 
at  a time  so  that  they  can  see  it. 

Now  we  can  move  to  the  next  item.  This  is  one  of  my  favotite  areas, 
because  I know  more  about  it.  The  subject  is  analysing,  steps  in  bookkeeping. 
Students  learn  to  debit  in  the  debit  column • The  important  thing  is  that 
they  look  for  the  debit  in  the  terms  of  what  they  already  know.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  a complex  problem  to  learn.  How  move  into  the  cash  journal. 

General  journals  have  the  sane  data,  same  accounts,  and  coluams.  Students 
know  the  special  columns.  You  have  to  start  with  what  students  already 
know.  The  bookkeeping  step-by-step  process  is  similar  to  the  process 
followed  in  the  sales  letter;  trying  to  determine  what  students  already 
know.  For  example,  the  modified  block  letter  style  is  not  an  entirely 
different  letter  style.  Tie  style  into  teaching  a balance  sheet.  The  day 
may  come  when  columns  will  not  be  called  debit  and  credit  columns,  because 
students  do  not  understand  their  meaning.  Data  processing  has  impressed 
a lot  of  things  on  us  and  more  of  us  will  live  to  see  it  used  than  some 
of  us  will  anticipate. 

■i 

In  bookkeeping  students  learn  about  what  would  be  recorded,  and  what 
can  be  seen,  and  what  they  already. jkftow . We  know  there  is  a debit  column 
and  a credit  column.  So  we  put  our  emphasis  on  what  we  know. 

h- 

The  firet  step  is  to  get  some  ?-eccounts  on  the  board;  then  move  on  to 
the  accounts  that  are  affected  by  each  transaction.  The'  next  step  is  to 
decide  what  kind  of  accounts  these  are;  however,  we  must  know  what  steps 
are  useful  to  decide  what  kind  of  accounts  these  are.  Lead.'  students 
through  steps  one  at  a time  sp  that  they  will  have  a guide.  Then  take  them 
from  one  form  they  already  know  to  ope  they  do  not  knbw.  Here  again,  the 
students  have  to  start  with  something  they  alrea^dy  knew  and  build  on  that. 

Ih  amount  columns,  they  move  from  a general  credit  column.  The  new  thing  to 
show  is  a column  that  has  a general  credit  or  debit  column. 

When  we  get  to  the  merchandise  account,  where  are  we  going  to  put  it? 

How  try  to  explain  to  students  why  you  debit  the  merchandise  inventory  in  the 
purchases  account,  if  ter  you  inform  the  students  on  hew  to  dd  a problem, 
you  ask  if  there  are  any  questions.  If  there  aren't  any,  then  you  say,  "Do 
the  firtt  problem."  The  class  then  becomes  pale,  glassy-eyed,  and  act  like 
they've  really  had  a lot  thrown  at  them. 

Take  the  first  problem  and  work  through  it  with  them  bne  step  at  a time. 
The  same  procedure  can  apply  to  elements  such  as  financial  statements, 
special  journals,  etc* 

to 

Alot  of  our  students  are  not  going  to  be  bookkeepers  or  high-level 
accountants;  in  fact,  we  have  a struggle  putting  some  of  them  through  class. 
If  the  students  would  think  and  think  logically,  they  would  have  a better 
understanding'rtpf  accounting.  I challenge  my  better  students  by  asking  then 
to  create  flftr  charts,  bulletin  boards,  etc. 
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The  afternoon  session  ended  with  an  invitation  to  the  conference 
participants  to  visit  the  exhibits. 


SATURDAY 


"Roads  to  Learning"  Program 

H§gerGto«m  Vocational  Education  Program 
Hr  a.  Betty  Fields*  Moderator 
WISH -TV  *-*-I  ndiartapolie  . 


A public  service  program  that  offers  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
learn  about  special  programs  in  the  schools  of  Indiana.  The  Hagerstown 
Vocational  Education  program  Involves  operating  a business  that  takes  a 
product  from  the  raw  materials  to  the  finished  product  and  markets  it. 

The  students  perform  all  the  operations  and  get  practice  experience. 

Mr.  Marion  Davis  donated  a factory  to  the  school  that  vas  tooled 
to  prodace  a mini-car  that  fits  on  train  tracks  and  workes  with  a bicycle 
type  action  i The  Industrial  Arts  Department  produces  the  car  and  the 
Business  Department  does  the  office  operations. 

The  intent  of  this  program  is  to  keep  the  young  people  in  the 
Hagerstown  community  after  they  leave  high  school.  The  benefit  to 
the  community  is  having  fully  trained  worker  enter  its  business  and 
industry. 


"A  Five -and -Ten  Addition  to  Transparencies" 
Father  Fred  Schmidt 
Chart  rand  High  School,  Indianapolis 


In  our  diocese  tomorrow,  we  have  a letter  from  the  Archbishop  on  the 
clothing  drive,  and  since  it  is  iry  tugp  in  the  Parrish  where  I live  to 
preach  tomorrow,  you  will  have  to  suffer  this  morning  though  a preaching 
session,  I suppose.  There  is  a statement,  "Fools  rush  In  where  angels 
fear  to  tread.*  It  might  be  better  said  that  '"Fools  trip  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread."  The  only  reason  1 teach  this  course  la  because  no  one  else 
in  the  faculty,  is  brave  enough  to  try.  When  I was  director  at  Delco  Remy, 
we  used  data  processing  for  our  classes;  and  that  was  the  only  knowledge 
I had  of  data  processing  and  that  ,1s  all.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  else 
in  my  background  that  says  anything  about  data  processing.  1 take  the 
materials  provided  to  mb  by  the  3M  Company  and,  with  a little  assurance , 

1 try  to  teach  the  skills  and  better  still  convey  first  of  all  thr  basic 
skills  involved  in  data  processing.  Please  remember  when  you  talk  about 
data  processing,  you  consider  everything  from  the  ability  to  count  on  your 
fingers  to  the  ability  to  use  a computer.  Ae  far  as  data  processing  equip- 
ment goes,  we  have  none,  and  1 doubt  seriously  if  we  will  ever  have  any, 
unless.  1 can  steal  it.  There  is  no  money  available  for  us,  and  as  1 said, 
unless  X can  steal  it,  we  are  probably  not  going  to  have  any.  But,  we  do 
feel  we  owe  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  about  this  field  ‘ 
which  certainly  is  not  going  out;  in  fact,  it  is  coning  In. 
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As  a result,  we  have  to  inprovise.  Everything  that  we  have  done  has 
been  student  construed*  I have  no  mechanical  knowledge  at  all*  If  my 
car  doesn't  start  in  the  morning,  I do  two  things.  I check  to  see  if  I 
have  put  the  key  in  the  ignition  and  if  there  is  gas;  and  if  it  doesn't 
start,  then  I call  somebody*  We  are  blessed  with  students  seem  to 
have  some  mechanical  skills* 


Dr.  Swanson  showed  us  yesterday  a beautiful  way  to  mark  on  a flow 
chart*  We  use  the  overhead  in  the  class,  and  there  are  certain  concepts 
to  cover  in  data  processing  that  are  logical.  There  are  32  students  in 
ou  class,  and  we  are  located  above  the  foods  lab.  Many  students  think  I 
arranged  this,  but  X did  not.  Most  of  you  have  seen  a flow  chart.  Host 
of  us  have  seen  the  material  that  Dr.  Swanson  used  for  the  flow  charting. 
We  divided  our  class  into  four  groups  of  eight  each.  The  boys  in'  each 
group  had  to  decide  how  to  make  a sandwich  and  then  send  a flow  chart 
down  to  the  girls  in  the  foods  lab  on  how  to  produce  the  end  product. 

Some  sandwiches  are  very  tasty;  some  of  them  their  mothers  wouldn't  i«re 
to  eat.  If  they  turn  out  badly,  we  try  again* 


All  of  the  girls  are  very  happy  about  this  because  it  shows  how 
stupid  the  boys  are.  After  this  has  occurred,  they  have  learned  the  ideas 
of  logic.  Then  about  a week  or  two  later,  we  tf'ce  the  boys  and  girls  out- 
side, and  the  boys  are  very  happy  because  they  get  tc  let  the  air  out  of 
the  tires  on  my  car;  and  the  girls  fend  a flow  chart  on  how  to  fix  the 
flat  tire.  Then,  of  course,  the  boys  like  it  when  thegirls  can't  fix  the 
flat  tire.  As  you  can  see,  you- can  do  things  without  any  equipment  at 
all.  Anybody  with  a small  amount  of  imagination  can  create  a project 
like  this.  You  can  buy  a few  needed  items,  but  you  can  use  your  imagination 
Paper  is  easy  to  get.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  walk  down  the  halls.  There 
is  paper  In  sll  the  halls.  Look  for  the  materials  available.  You  don’t  have 
to  spend  all  kinds  of  money.  The  students  will  not  be  happy  with  it  if  you 
do. 


My  students  currently  are  attempting  to  produce  a reproduction  of  a 
key  punch.  It  is  not  going  to  work;  it  is  not  going  to  punch  cards— but  it 
is  designed  to  show  what  the  machine  does.  I'm  planning  to  buy  stock 
in  the  General  Electric  Company.  The  Christmas  tree  light  bulbs  are  always 
shorting  out  becuase  students  are  tpying  to  use  different  colored  Christmas 
tree  light  bulbs  on  the  machine.  They  used  more  than  we  did  at  the  Parrish. 
This  key  punch  process  is  done  by  regulating  the  wiring.  If  you  start 
with  the  brushes,  and  you  want  a light  light,  you  make  sure  that  the 
brush  and  light  are  connected  with  the  battery.  „ This  type  of  wiring  is 
relatively  easy.  I know  m better  way  to  teach  wiring.  The  only  problem 
is  uhat  you  understand  the  basic  elements  of  electricity. 

This  is  not  done  in  a lab,  because  the  only  room  we  have  is  the 
classroom.  The  students  bring  everything  we  need  and  provide  everything  we 
need  from  the  information  given.  The  second  semester  of  our  course  has 
been  built  into  it  several  field  trips,  where  students  can  actually  see 
how  the  machines  are  made.  As  far  as  our  bourse  is  concerned,  that  is  as 
close  as  they  will  ever  come  to  the  machine. 

This  panel  board  (a  piece  of  peg  board  about  3'  by  5')  may  he  used 
by  four  students  in  a section  of  the  classroom,  tfe  are  able  to  u&e  this 
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for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  it  acts  as  a reproducer.  The  students 
have  to  look  at  the  material  on  the  panel  board  and  built  it  little  by 
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little.  In  the  long  run  1 think  that  they  have  learned  very  well  what  the 
panel  looks  like.  You  say , vhat  in  the  name  of  God  do  they  do  with  it? 

The  boys  are  very  happy  about  one  thing — there  are  girls  in  every  group. 

To  make  this  panel  board  work  properly,  they  have  to  buy  hair  spray/  It's 
sticky l To  make  it  work  properly  they  have  to  buy  yam.  You  have  to  get 
one  other  item,  scissors.  Well,  wha^  do  you  do? 

Let’s  take  something  like  offset.  If  you  have  no  idea  what  that  is, 
most  students  don't  have  any  idea  either.  So  you  are  all  in  the  same 
boat.  All  I tell  them  is  orfeet  means  you  move  it  from  one  area  of  the 
card  to  another  area.  That's  all  it  means.  If  you  were  driving  on  a street, 
and  you  have  to  turn  left  or  right  on  that  street,  the  condition  is  offset. 

So  you  take  information  from  one  part  of  the  card  and  move  It  to  another 
part  of  the  card.  And  they  have  difficulty  understanding  that.  Then 
they  say,  why  is  this  done?  Why  you  are-trying  to  punch  information,  it 
must  be  done  by  punching  magnetic  keys,  theyhave  already  received  information 
concerning  the  machine.  Please  understand  thait  thus  must  be  done  by  the 
magnets*  Where  is  the  card  when  it  is  read?  ft  is\pn  the  punched  side  cf 
the  machine  so  that  the  card  will  >be  at  the  ^punching)  position.  If  I 
wanted  it  to  be  punched,  the  magnet  and  the  brushes' must  be  in  close  con- 
tact. It  is  supposed-  to  be  four  colors.  The  brighter  the  colors,  the 
better.  All  you  have  to  do  is  begin  my  cuttingvyour  yarn.  Then  you  tell 
the  students  vhat  you  are  going  to  have  them  do.  You  have  them  divide 
the  brushes  at  the  point  where  the  yarn  is  tied.  You  have  to  wire  the 
brushes  very  carefully.  Now  read  the  information  which  appears  in  a certain 
place.  Let  us  say  that  it  appears  to  be  in  column  5 of  the  stencil 
master  card,  so  you  shove  your  "yarn11  wire  into  col-mn  5.  And  if  it 
doesn't  work,  you  simply  wet  your  fingers  and  tie  down  the  ends* 

The  students  know  that  the  information  has  been  offset,  and  that  it 
makes  the  machine  we  developed  operate  to  different  types  of  information. 

* 

What  to  do  with  the  hair  spray?  Use  it  for  setting  up  samples  by 
spraying  it  on  the  yam.  It  will  hold  the  yam  Just  as  it  will  hold  your 
hair— and  It  will  hold  and  serves  for  inspection  purposes. 

This  type  of  thing  ci  u be  used  for  any  panel  setup  because  any  Panel 
setup  is  the  same..  You  can  do  certain  refinements  on  it.  But  for  teaching 
purposes,  it  does  two  things t 1)  It  lets  the  student  do  what  he  has  to  do; 
and  2)  it  makes  him  do  what  he  has  to  do.  You  have  to  use  a manual,  but 
we  all  have  to  use  a manual  unless  we  have  equipment,  and  we  have  to  live 
with  the  fact  that  we  don't  have  any  machines.  It  has  one  drawback;  you 
can't  test  it  against  a manual. 

■ ■V 

I am  only  man  in  the  world  who  can  pick  up  a sorter  and  carry  it 
around.  This  sorter  is  a product  of  a combined  group.  I also  urge  you 
to  buy  stock  in  tommtos  or  Campbell's  soups  because  I think  all  my  students 
use  soup  cans  for  the  rollers.  These  rollers  do  not  move,  but  the  cans 
are  all  abcut  the  eame  size.  The  cans  are  the  brushes  in  a sorter.  Explain 
about  the  short  blades.  If  you  use  the  3M  Company's  materials,  you  know 
that  underneath  the  blades  there  is  a magnet  which  ie  an  electric  magnet 
that  la  used  to  sort  cards.  Even  though  the  sorter  is  manually  operated, 
it  teaches  without  a great  deal  of  money  and  without  a great  deal  of  equipment. 

0 710 
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I don't  think  IBM  will  hire  any  of  nor  students  as  an  engineer,  and  the 
kids  don't  think  so  either;  but  not  one  of  then  will  walk  by  a sorter  and 
say,  "1  wonder  how  it  operates .*  They  will  understand  the  process  and 
see  what  it  does  and  why  it  does  what  it  does. 

As  I said  before,  "Fools  trip  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.11  All 
it  takes  is  a little  bit  of  invention,  and  we  all  have  that  because  it  is 
surprising  how  we  all  get  uproot  of  bed  in  the  norning.  We  have  to  convince 
ourselves  that  we  are  not  dead,  that  we  are  not  asleep’*  and  that  we  are  t 
not  tired.  It  takes  only  a certain  amount  of  basic  knowledge  about  the 
equipment.  Somewhere  along  the  lijrj  hack  in  Rome  this  is  what  a teacher  is 
supposed  to  bet  an  individual  who  is  not  afraid  to  walk  a different  way  and 
to  try  something  new*  It's  a willingness  to  step ‘away  from  the  podium,  to 
get  up  from  a desk  and  maybe  e^en  to  open  a second  book.  It's  a willingness 
to  be  what  you  say  you  are— *teac  hers  • How  can  we  expert  our  students  to 
be  imaginative  if  we  are  rot  willing  to  be  the  same.  There  Is  no  one  in  . 
this  room  who  with  his  general  knowledge  could  not  teach  out  of  a textbook. 
And  you  know  what  the  students  would  do.  There  would  be  a wonderful  and 
definite  roar  of  appreciation* -snoring  galore.  In  our  general  field  of 
teaching*  we  can  see  what  education  has  done  for  us,  but  how  do  you  wake 
up  the  student  in  the  back  of  the  room?  The  only  way  you  can  keep  him 
awake  is  by  being  imaginative  enough  to  involve  him.  He  does  get  involved 
when  1 ; reproduces  something.  But  it  takes  on  your  part  a willingness  to 
be  an  exciting  teacher;  and  it  does  require  you  to  rely  on  your  imagination. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  translate  your  Imagination  into  reality* 


Hew  Developments  in  Business  Education 

Telelecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Kendrick  Bangs 
Chairman,  General  Business  Division,  School  of  Business 
University  of  Colorado,  from  his  office. 

This  telelecture  was  illustrated  by  using  the  VERB  telewriter. 


Congratulations,  to  the  people  at  the  Business  Teachers  Convention 
and  especially  to  the  Department  of  Business  Education  at  Huncle,  on  its 
lt£th  Annual  Business  Education  Conference  today.  It  Is  a pleasure  for  me 
to  bring  you  greetings  frost  Delta  Phi  Epsilon  in  Business  Education*;  of 
which  1 am  also  president.  1 am  also  pleased  to  be  a part  of  your  conference 
on  conmunicationand  effective  application  of  teaching  media.  The  media 
we  are  using  for  making  this  teaching  possible  illustrates. the  many  uses 
of  the  telelecture  and  telewriter. 

v v 

Many  persons  in  education  today  could  not  be  in  the  Teachers  College 
Auditorium  at  Huncle,  Indiana.  I am  here  in  an  office  overlooking  the 
football  field  where  we  will  be  watching  Nebraska  and  Colorado  play  football 
later  today.  To  the  east  of  here  mountains  are  covered  witn  snow  already. 

Me  have  a 2$  degree  temperature  outside. 

It  is  indeed  a pleasure  to  be  with  you  by  remote  control  this  morning* 
and  I am  pleased  now  to  give  you  some  Ideas  on  new  developments  in  Business 

Education.  We  have  just  celebrated  our  National  P’flinees  Association's 
2 5th  year  of  professional  status.  The  celebration  was  the  first  through 
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a professional  organization  working  together  for  the  solidarity  and 
integrity  of  ours  through  # period  of  cornnon  support  aided  in  getting 
Business  Education  established  in  pdblic -supported  schools. 

It  has  now  become  half  secretary  and  wife.  It  has  established  business- 
men, and  has  been  demanded  more  and  more  each  year,  We  have  made  the 
challenge,  and  their  use  is  based  on  the  needs.  Nov  come  big  technical  changes 
in  the  computer  in  the  outer  office  ’to  make  Business  Education  as  we  have 
known  it  lag  behind  technologically-developed  computers.  We  in  Business 
Education  need  some  h£lp  in  the  meeting  of  this  challenge. 

Many  tbink  M.  Kahn  and  Weiman,  in  a book  entitled  "The  Year  2000, " 
made  some  interesting  poluts.  They  etate  that  the  United  States  in  tl 
year  2000;  and  at  the  time  - we  are  projecting  in  the  overhead  projector— 
you  will  notice  that  in  the  year"  2000,  the  population  is  expected  to  be 
316  billion.  The  I960  census  figure  shows  that  the  population  was 
17d,b6b,QQG.  This  shows  quite  an  increase  in  population  figured  between 
I960  and  2000  in  a bO-year  petiod.  If  we  look  back  bO  years  from  19&0,  we 
find  that  the  population  in  the  United  States  was  105,700,000.  This  shows 
a major  increase  in  the  next  bO  years. 

Our  employed  labor  force  will  be  lb8  million  who  will  only  work  about 
1100  hours  a week.  Our  gross  national  product  is  321  billion  dollars.  We 
are  going  to  be  a leisure-oriented  society.  Particularly  our  national 
gross  product,  which  will  be  considerably  more  than  it  is  today,  will  be 
about  double  what  it  i9  today.  Then  let  us  look  at  what  we  will  do  work- 
days. We  will  be  working  hours  each  day,  39  weeks  per  year  and  that 
we  will  have  10  le^al  holidays  and  that  7 will  be  legal  holidays  in  all 
the  states,  3-day  weekends,  13  keeks  of  vacation}  and  work-weeks  of  only 
b days.  Our  society  is  going  to  be  a very  leisure-oriented  society. 

F 

Aid  the  young  people  we  are  teaching  in  high  school  today  will  be  in 
the  prime  of  their  productive  lives  in  the  last  ? decades  of  this  century. 

Thus,  we  will  be  working  in  a leisure-oriented  society;  one  in  which  our 
people  will  be  spending  bO  per  cent  of  their  time  on  a vacation,  bO  per  cent 
on  a vocation,  and  20  per  cent  just  relaxing.  And  so  a business  career 
today  or  tomorrcw  should  mean  what  anyone  should  want  it  to  mean.  There 
are  many  opportunities  from  one  area  to  another  in  the  world,  in  society, 
from  military  to  business,  from  education  to  politics.  We  can  all  go 
career-wise  if  we  can  project  our  own  thinking  and  that  beyond  for  job 
training.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable  that  our  students  can 
carry  on  more  than  one  career  at  any  given  time.  Char  students  can  become 
a part-t4***  worker  In  areas  in  which  they  can  show  promise  and  interest. 

They  may  take ^advant age  of  any  service  and  political  endeavor  their  community 
may  offer  and  still  have  leisure  time  to  spend  as  they  choose.  It  will 
mean  that  although  we  consider  the  tools— shorthand  and  bookkeeping— inportant, 
they  .re  stools  and  we  should  consider  them  as  such.  These  tools  are  used 
to  enhance  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  those  exposed  in  an  office. 

This  will  mean  -our  curriculum  must  be  expanded,  enriches;  and  educators 
and  teachers  of  business  education  be  trained  to  Include  the  basic  skills. 

We  need  to  keep  lnr  mind  the  two  objectives  of  Business  Education.  The 
first  is  a contribution  to  the  totalisation  of  our  young  people. 
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• he  society  and  culture  In  which  we  will  live;  young  not  middle-aged; 
listened  to,  not  ignored.  This  culture  will  be  economically  more  com- 
fortable than  ever  before  and  leisure  will  become  an  important  part  of  our 
lives.  We  cannot  become  involved  in  every  business  endeavor  today,  and  we 
certainly  will  not  be  able  to.  in  the  year  2000. 

We. have  made  history,  math,  ethics,  logics  and  .other  subjects4 all 
united  into  one  big  challenge.  The  behavioral  sciences  have  become  our 
science  too.  We  must*  be  realistic  of  what  the  real  demands  are  today  and 
for  the  future.  The  introduction  of  the  computer  into  the  office  has 
, revolutionized  office  work,  and  this  then  becomes  the  number  one  develop- 
ment which  we  shall  considering  Business  Education. 

* 

Office  management  suggests*  that  the  final  product  of  the  white  collar  . 
worker  is  computers.  The  raw  material  that  they  use  in  data  end  the  process 
from  which  those  raw  materials  must  go  is  data  processing!  Data  that  is 
stored  until  it  is  needed  for  decis ion-baking  within  the  company.  Office 
workers  are  responsible  for  processing  of  data;  therefore,  we  in  Business 
Education  are  seeking  ways  in  which  to  determine  all  the  activities  that 
are  involved  in  order  to  prepare  young  people  for  office  work. 

Should  office  workers  be  trained  in  automated  offices?  1 say  yes, 
they  should.  According  to  what  the  I960  census  says,  one-half- of  our 
total  population  is  less  than  2$  years  of  age.  These  young  people  are 
our  vital  business  employees,  our  secretaries,  our  office  workers  at  all. 
levels.  Consequently,  the  majority  of  our  high  school  graduates  wi?l 
need  to  enter  the  labor  force  immediately  upon  graduation.  Governor 
Otto  Kemer  and  other  recently  published  a study  report  of  the  nation. 

That  study  has  some  startling  facts  and  especially  in  business.  As  you 
will  remember  a few  weeks  ago,  there  was  about  3.7  per  cent;  but  as  operations 
in  the  cases  with  advantages,  we  sometimes  become  distorted.  Oovemor 
Kemer  states  that  if  we  consider  the  population  between  18  and  2$  years 
and  thus  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  our  education  system.  These 
people  are  persons  who  have  recently  come  from  our  educational  systems. 

The  age  group  for  the  white  male  constitutes  2$  per  cent  ofHhe  unemploy- 
ment rate.  The  unemployment  rate  for  the  white  female  in  the  18-25  age 
group  is  35  per  cent.  The  white  male  unemployment  rate  is  35  per  cent 
between  18  and  2 $ years,  1 am  e^rpy,  males  is  2 $ per  cent,  and  the  female 
is  35  per  cent. 

If  we  consider  the  hard  core  city  areas  that  are  basically  Negro, 
we  find  that  the  unemployment  rate  is  running  over  50  per  cant.  What 
does  it  take  to  get  a job  today?  The  prerequisite  for  a job  today  is 
education. 

The  type  of  education  they  get  often  has,1  not  served  the  purpose. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  Research  in  1963  has  been  to  improve 
the  situation  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  bard  core  city  arm  problems . 

But  the  solution  to  our  social  and  economic  problems  in  education  are  a 
long  and  involved  process*  We  can't  give  these  diead&ntagerf  people  a few 
usable  office  skills  and  expect  them  to  become  productive  persons  in  our 
society.  Business  Education  is  vocational  and  is  the  basic  in  training 
for  business.  It  takes  years  of  education  to  develop  the  types  of  persons 
who  can  adjust  and  fit  into  an  Office  situation* 

1 dh 
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If  we  look  back  over  the  history  in  Business  Education^  X think  we 
can  say  that  we  have  done  an  adequate  job  for  girls  for  Secretarial  jobs 
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in  business.  That  Is,  ns  have  done  an  adequate  job  for  young  girls  but  the 
figure  of  35  per  cent  for  the  3.8-25  age  gioup  would  indicate  that  ve  should 
have  reached  a larger  number  of  girls.  That  la,  pwybe  because-  of  this 
number,  v*  need  to  publicise  to  parents  and  school  counselors  the  fact  that 
It  Is  possible  for  the  youth  to  follow  a college  preparatory  course  and 
still  take  enough  Business  Education  In  high  school  to  be  able  to  attend 
and  hold  a job,  and  have  a basic  understanding  of  .how  the  business  operates. 
We  have  sorely  neglected  at  the  high  school  level  courses  which  prepare 
the  use  of  man .forces  for  a place  in  the  business  world.  We  need  to  dispell 
the  Idea  that  Business  Education,  for  which  we  can  take  care  of  at  the 
high  school  level,  Is  not  for  men.  doesn't  this  mean  that  there  must  be 
something  to  attract  the  young  men,  our  potential  business  leaders  today? 

^ Today  there  Is  a revolution  taking  place  in  Information  and  communi- 
cation. It's  greatest  impact  is  upon  office  work  and  office  workers.  . 
Industries  are  producing  in  the  use  of  our  offices,  but  they  cannot  bring 
about  the  revolution  without  the  willingness  and  cooperation  of  the 
educational  establishment. 

Tou  are  to  be  congratulated  today  upon  the  approach  for  Business 
Education.  Today,  as  the  result  of  the  computer  in  the  office,  we  are  told 
that  the  high  school  graduate  will  change  jobs  three  times  in  his  life. 

In  fact,  in  the  next  10  to  20  years,  people  will  be  In  jobs  that  are:  not 
even  known  about  today.  If  we  accept  this  Idea,  we  must  realise  that  we 

cannot  train  for  an  average  job  in  school  and  expect  the  graduate  to  stay 

with  the  continuing  education.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  these  students 
must  continue  hie  education  throughout  his  life. 

Because  of  the  increase  .in  office  jobs  in  recent  years,  we  will  have 
to  train  more  and, 'more  In  the  years  ahead.  Yet  the  introduction  of  the 
computer  into  the  office  has  changed  the  curriculum  of  office  work.  The 
computer  has  brought a great  change  in  our  office  work.  There  are  three 

major  parts.  The  first  was  the  tube;  the  second,  the  transistor;  and  the 

third,  heart  stage.  In  10  years,  wehave  moved  ahead  over  100  years  in 
computer  development.  And  since  education  grew  for  eeveral  years,  thle 
“means  that  in  Business  Education  we  are  still  lagging  behind  by  several 
generations.  We  can  Illustrate  this  in  an  analysis  of  secretarial  duties 
and  tralte  In  1925.  And  still,  today,  1*0  years  later,  much  of  our  Business 
Education  curriculum  Is  still  the  save. 

In  Business  Education  today  we  must  engage  in  research  just  to  catch 
up  and  stay  in  tune.  Haw  dose  the  new  Business  Education  curriculum,  com- 
pare to  other  careers?  The  approach  to  business  which  led  to  the  develop*  . 
went  of  the  N0BEIS  Project-  Is  the  newest  and  next  development  ve  have  in 
Business  Education,  and  It  is  the  logical  necessary  result  of  the  Impact 
of  the  computer  in  business.  This  new  approach,  which  the  word  N0B£f£ 
stands  for,  Is  New  Office  Business  Education  Learning  Systems.  A research 
project  to  develop  for  Business  Education  a new  curriculum  patterned  some- 
thing agter  the  new  curriculum  developed  in  math  and  science.  The  NOBELS 
Is  to  be  fronted  for  a preliminary  study  for  which  Is  now  taking  place  and 
will  be  in  operation  In  a few  months.  NOVELS  will  be  one,  two,  and  three 
places  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  hnd  we  will  be  heating 
from  them  in  a very  short  time,  Jha  result,  we  hope,  win  be  a new 
curriculum  for  Business  Education.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  Total  Systems 
Approach?  To  Illustrate,  the  computer  necessitates  the  Total  Systems 
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to  the  office.  All  functions  and  activities  of  the  office  must  be  built 
Into  that  Total  System.  Any  person  working  In  an  office  must  understand 
the  Total  System. 

•fc 

He  will  be  required  to  operate  the  machinery  as  it  relates  to 
operating  the  equipment  of  the  computer*  He  will  be  moved  up  in  the 
organizational  structure  of  the~offiee* 

We  will  have  secured  office  workers  at  the  clerical  level,  but  more 
office  workers  at  the  middle  management  level  making  decisions  upon  mass 
data  made  available  by  the  computer*  The  old  classical  way  of  approaching 
the  organization  structure  was  illustrated  something  like  this.  We  will 
illustrate  it  by  a triangle  • The  point  of  the  triangle  was  represented  b/ 
top  management  while  the  bottom  represented  the  total  clerical  .workers  in 
the  office,  the  many  people  who  are  necessary  to  type  work  to  get  the  job 
done*  As  we  move  up  In  the  organization  and  get  here  in  the  middle  management 
level,  we  find  this  is  where  you  will  notice  that  we  require  fewer  people 
In  this  level*  As  we  go  to  the  top  of  the  diagram,  this  is  where  we' have4 
the  management!  The  president  at  the  top  level  of  management.  This  is  the 
way  we  taught  the  organization  structure  for  many  years | however,  with  the 
advent  of  the  computer,  we  found  that  this  is  to  be  dhanged  somewhat.  We 
had  an  article  diagramming  what  this  illustrated,  a diagram  something  like 
tills*  They  said  that  In  time  the  computer  will  do  away  with  the  clerical 
workers;  the  detail  workers  who  are  In  the  office,  and  there  will  be  very 
few  in  the  office*  As  we  will  Indicate  here  on  the  chart,  as  the  computer 
puts  out  more  and  more  data,  we  will  have  to  decrease  the  number  of  people 
in  the  middle  management  today*  Of  course,  going  on  up,  we  would  have 
again  relatively  fewer  at  the  top  of  the  diagram*  An  opinion  in  a recent 
article  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  computer  on  the  office  as  something 
like  this:  I cannot. quite  agree  with  this  one*  But  it  is  a diagram  that  looks 

something  like  this,  where  we  have  a large  number  of  people  Where  you  are 
doing  the  feeding  in  of  the  data  into  the  computer  and  then  we  have 
relative  decisions.  More  people  at  the  top  make  management  decisions. 

This  is  a new  idea,  but  I donrt  believe  I go  along  with  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  when  we  put  all  this  together  I get  a diagram. that  looks  something 
like  this.  Ve  will  have  a decrease  In  the  number  of  routine  clerical 
workers  that  we  would  have  at  this  level,  but  not  as  drastic  a change  as  the 
article  , in  Business  Week  would  indicate.  But  we  would  have  had  a much 
larger  increase  in  the  middle  management  level  figure  and  again  fewer  at 
the  top  level.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  way  the  computer  affects 
the  organization  structure  with  the  more  sophisticated  data  processing 
equipment  that  the  office  worker  needs  to  have  a much  more  interrelationship 
with  all  areas  of  the  business.  If  we  think  of  the  office  ae  the  function 
of  information  processing,  we  can  visualize  the  development  of  a curriculum 
approach -by  Dr.  Harry  Huffman  a number  of  months  ago. 

The  interesting  things  In  Dr.  Huffman's  presentation,  as  we  Ate  trying 
to  determine,  an  approach  to  Business  Education  curriculum  is  concerned  pith 
four  different  areas  and  I will  try  to  illustrate  them. 

One  we  would  call  information*  A second  one,  communication  and  the 
comunication  processing*  The  third  area  is  economics  and  then  the  fourth 
area  is  as  I referred  to  earlier,  the  need  for  Business  Education  to  get 
involved  with  behavioral  sciences*  ih  other  words,  we  in  Business  Education 
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are  now  involved  with  these  four  areas  of  knowledge j information,  com- 
munication, economics,  and  behavioral  sciences*  If  we  overlap  these,  we 


here  that  is  overlapping  and  this  is  the  area  of  Information  and  comunication 
with  which  we  should  be  concerned  in  Business  Education.  Then  if  we  add 
our  third  circle  of  economics,  this  area  here  becomes  the  areas  of  economics 
within  the  business  education;  and  then  finally  add  our  communication  and 
here  we  get  this  overlapping  part  that  we  pull  out  of  these  areas  of  know- 
ledge, so  that  we  can  build  a curriculum  in  Business  Education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  type  of  analysis  should  be  included  in 
business  education.  I can  see  the  Total  Systems  Approach  in  the  office 
through  another  illustration  that  wan  an  outgrowth  bf  Dr.  Huffman's  pre- 
sentation. 

Ws  must  accept  that  the  office  is  vitally  changing  with  information 
processing.  This  is  made  up  of  several  of  these  activities.  First  we  have 
recording;  second  we  have  processing;  third,  storage;  fourth,  computing; 
fifth,  retrieving.  Then  cannunlcating,  and  last,  interpreting.  These  are 
terms  that  are  used  today  with  the  computer  eystema.  However,  they  are 
processes  that  we  ..do  in  a non-conpaterised  office  as  well.  In  other 
words,  lf_iie_will  accept  the  fact  that  the  office  is  Information  processing, 
storage,  computing,  retrieving,  communicating,  and  interpreting,  I think 
we  can  move  them  to  a way  of  looking  at  the  curriculum  construction  through 
a cube  arrangement;  and  I will  now  have  this  cube  on  the  screen  and  look 
at  it  at  this  point. 

This  ie  a three-dimensional  type  of  operation,  and  the  processes  of 
information  processing  that  we  have  just  talked  about;  recording,  processing, 
storage,  computing,  retrieving,  communicating,  interpreting,  are  acroea 
the  bottom  of  the  cube  listed  as  information  processing.  All  of  these 
information  processes  relate  with  the  total  business  operation.  All  of 
the  basic  functions  of  business,  and  these  are  illustrated  on  the  left  side 
of  the  cube.  We  can  have  other  functions  of  business  listed  here,  but  for 
purpose  of  Illustration,  we  have  chosen  these.  We  have  two  ideas  of  the 
cube  information  processing  and  the  functions  of  business.  Then  we  have 
to  determine  the  educational  objeotive  that  we  wish  to  arrive  at  through 
our  course  work,  through  our  curriculum  and  just  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion, we  have  indicated  such  things  as  success  in  learning  the  development 
of  abaaic  information  and  we  are  acquiring  techniques  in  developing  skills 
and  so  on.  ■ , 

Now  then,  we  have  a three-dimensional  illustration  which  we  shall  see 
on  the  jcreen.  In  the  upper  right  hand  comer  we  have  a total  Illustra- 
tion which  would  indicate  that  this  could  be  a part-  of  a curriculum.  It 
could  be  a course  in  the  total  curriculum  so  that  if  we  approach  thie 


get  an  illustration  something  like  this: 


We  take  our  information  and  our  ccmmmlcatlon  and  we  get  a shaded  area 
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information  processing  in  this  way,  we  will  be  able  to  cone  up  with  the 
detail  that  would  be  necessary  to  train  people  for  an  automated  office. 

This  seens  to  me  to  be  a way  of  developing  a curriculum  for  Business 
Education*  We  can  see  that  preparing  young  people  for  office  work'  la 
developing  an  understand4  & of  the  total  business  system.  This  actually 
insures  an  understanding  to  make  individual  jobs  interrelated  with  all 
the  business  courses  necessary  In  the  capltallsltc  system. 

.To  summarize  this,  I believe  that  we  hare  two  big  developments  in 
business  education  with  which  we  should  be  concerned.  First,  of  the 
computer  in  the  office  and  its  effect  on  training  'a  person  for  computerized 
offices;  and  second,  the  use  of  the  total  system  approach  in  business 
education  and  the  development  of  the  approach  that  will  be  the  outgrowth 
of  the  NOBEL’S  Idea. 

I say  to  you  today,  be  constantly  alert  about  the  use  of  the  total 
systems  approach  and  sell  business  education.  Let’s  prepare  students  for 
the  computerized  society  in  vhcih  they  will  live  and  work. 


’WE’  PIERCE  THE  WALL 

Mrs.  Luc lie  Hollis,  Special  Assistant  Professor 
Business  Education  and  Office  Administration  Department 
Ball  State  University 


As  of  this  morning,  we  moved  our  students  into  middle  management 
(according  to  Dr.  Bangs’  statement) “this  is  the  change  we  are  thinking 
about • 

We  can  no  longer  teach  from  the  past  to  the  future.  No  decision 
Is  final  except  at  the  moment  It  Is  made. 


Examine  the  concepts  ve  hold;  change  will  remove  what  you  now  believe 
Education  should  be  just  as  natural  for  students  as  breathing.  Conmmloation 
requires  a transmitter  and  a receiver  and  there  must  be  a two-way  flow— 
there  must  be  an  exahange.  We  are  so  buoy  trying  to  get  done  what  we  want 
done  that  we  assign  volumes  for  students  to  read.  Let  the  student  get 
^ involved— if  you  don’t  know  how  to  do  it,  let  the  student  figure  It  out. 

u * 

Keep  the  "we"  in  the  teaching  learning  situation— students  are 
questioning  methods,  content,  end  effecti venose;  end  demanding  their 
right  to  get  what  they  want  In  education.  We  bury  ourselves  in  paper  work 
while  students  get  information  from  what  we  assigned  them.  r_ 

I m* 

Every  advancement  in  the  world  affects  our  work  in  business.  Have 
we  taken  advantage  of  what  has  happened,  or  do  ve  just  know '.about  it? 

A personally  dictated  and  transcribed  letter  costs  $3.£b.  Can  pro* 
cesses  affect  shorthand?  We  need  to  take  a serious  look  at  wtfat  we  are 
- doing.  Regardless  of  the  potential  of  a machine,  It  is  only  as  advantageous* 
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as  we  who  use  it.  An  interesting  experiment  (Mr.  Bettsraan's  speech)— if 
students  could  monitor  their  own  work,  we  could  teach  a group,  but  ve 
can't  have  group  learning.  A teacher  can  only  facilitate  learning  if 
the  learner  will  permit— a two-way  flow.  "Working  with  students"  sounds 
simple,  but  the  techniques  in  working  with  students  are  unique.  They  are 
composed  of  a combination  of  variables— values  > appearances,  attitudes, 
environment,  wants,  needs,  desires,  expectations,  aspirations,  knowledges 
and  skills,  and  concepts  of  self-identity  and  self-concept.  AH  are  used 
in  education.  It  requires  the  "we"  attitude  to  he  effective. 

. Teachqrs  can  be  replaced  by  machines  in  a certain  aspect.  Yet  the 
teacher  can  make  the  difference  in  learning.  We  can  tryly  become  the 
facilities  of  learning.  If  a machine  can  do  it  better,  let  it  do  it— but 
we  should  do  the  thinking.  We  must  find  time  in  our  busy  schedule  to  make 
meditations.  We  must  integrate  the  information.  We  are  not  goi^g  to  be 
able ‘to  make  the  change  unless  we. stop  and  consider.  We  must  have  the 
courage  arid  stamina  to  change. 

We  teach  what  is  best  at  the  moment.  How  do  we  know  what  new  ideas 
and  approaches  are  good?  We  are  a team  and  we  need  to  work  together  as 
high  school  educators  and  college  instructors.  We  are  going  to  have  to  do 
better  than  use  the  lock-step  approach;  ve  must  develop  mental  education. 

The  wall— students  build  a wall  with  beliefs,  values,  and  attitudes. 
Teachers  make  transactions  with  people  in  which  four  worlds  are'  involved! 
the  teacher's  real  world  and  perceived  world,  the  student's  real  world 
and  perdeived  world.  The  student  will  only  let  you  pass  through  his  well 
with  his  permission. 

* fc 

The  teacher  must  provide  the  climate  for  learning.  We  need  to  permit 
students  the  privilege  of  agreeing  and  disagreeing  with  us.  Start  with 
the  simple— think  about  the  level  where  the  students  are.  Help  individuals 
x to  search  and  strive  for  an  effective  approach  to  any  aituation  that 
comes  up  to  them.  How  the  individual  perceives  his  own  potential  will 
make  the  difference  in  learning. 

All  decisions  are  based  on  a student's  system.  Teacher  must  understand 
the  basis  and  remember  that  what  he  says  is  not  always  the  way  he  perceives 
things. 

Treat  a student  according  to  what  he  ought  to  be  and  what:  he  can-  be, 
and  he  will  become  so.  As  teacher  "we"  pierce  the  wall  by  moving  him  from 
goal  to  development.  How?  There  is  no  canned  solution. 
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Graduate  Follow  Up 

Statistical  Data  on  Connecticut  Students 
Completing  Vocational  Programs  in  1968 


Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 

Joseph  F.  Murphy,  Director  Richard  W,  Howes,  Assistant  Director 

Herbert  Righthand,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Services 

Walter  A.  Bialobncski,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Vocational-Technical  Schools 


Foreword 


The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  of  th<  Division  of  Vocational 
i*  Education  has  for  several  years  conducted  an  annual  follow-up  survey 
of  vocational  graduates.  This  year  s report  includes  data  concerning 
graduates  of  vocational-technical  and  local  high  schools,  and  technical, 
community;  and  four-year  state  colleges.  Placement  data  for  all  seven 
vocational  program  fields  and  the  diversified  work  experience  program 
are  presented. 

This  report  will  be  distributed  to  vocational  educators  thioughout 
the  state.  One  of  its  main  purposes  will  he  to  serve  as  a tool  in  measur- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education  programs  through  student 
placement  in  the  occupation  cor  which  trained. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  booklet  will  be  of  value  and  interest  to  you* 

* Joseph  F,  Murphy,  Director  - 

Division  of  Vocational  Education 
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Introduction 


One  hundred  and  forty-three  schools  and  colleges  reported  a total  of  10,546 
students,  representing  eight  program  fields  in  vocational  education  in  Connecticut, 
graduating  from  full-time  preparatory  courses. 


remaining  1,389  graduates  came  from  post-secondary  programs  offered  in  state, 
community,  and  technical  colleges  and  vocational-technical  schools. 

It  should  be  noted  that  83.7  percent  of  those  graduates  who  were  available 
for  placement  were  employed  in  occupations  for  which  they  were  trained  or  in 
related  occupations.  The  average  hour!)  wstge  for  this  group  was  $?.G6  per 
hour.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty,  or  12.6  percent  ot  the  availaoie  graduates  were 
employed  in  non-related  occupations. 

Graduates  continuing  their  education  on  a fulltime  basis  represented  29.8 
percent  of  the  total.  Abo  worthy  of  note  js  the  fact  that  only  127  graduates, 
ci  1.2  percents  were  unemployed. 

Of  i he  total  number  of  graduates,  419,  or  4 percent,  were  unaccounted  for. 


A total  of  9,157  graduates  completed  secondary  level  programs  while  the 


Charles  ] Bertagna 
Richard  C.  Wilson 
Research  Coordinating  Unit 
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Available  for  Placement  * 6024 

Employed  in  Occupation  Trained  or  Related  5044 
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Unemployed  i 
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Glastonbury  High  School 
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Voc.  Opportunity  Center  (Bpt.) 
Danbury  High  School 
Fitch  High  School  (Groton) 
Wamogo  Regional  (Litchfield) 
Norwalk  (Center  Voc.  Am) 
Ridgefield  High  School 
Southington  High  School 
Stamford  High.  School 
Rippowam  High  School  (Stamford) 
Lyman  Hall  High  (Wallingford) 
Watertown  High  School 

Total  — Secondary 


$ 

[4 

•a 

<5 


2 

IS 

£ 


X! 


Employed 
In  Occupation  for 
Which  Trained  or  in 
Related  Occupation 


I 

& 

7J 

z 


a 

U 

£ 


a 

.2 


Cfl 

□h 

9 

13 

O 


3 

1 

D 


e 


s 

& 


l 

& 


£ 

5 


(2) 

<*> 

<*> 

(5) 

(6) 

0) 

(8) 

(8) 

(10) 

<H) 

(12) 

(IS) 

106 

2 

23 

0 

2 

79 

33 

70 

1.83 

20 

0 

4 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

3 

83 

1.93 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

100 

137 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

4 

0 

2 

21 

12 

37 

1.70 

9 

0 

0 

14 

1 

4 

0 

0 

9 

5 

36 

1.96 

3 

0 

] 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

— 

— 

l 

0 

1 

10 

1 

3 

0 

0 

6 

3 

50 

2.05 

1 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

3 

100 

1.75 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

100 

130 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

100 

1.60 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1 

25 

1.60 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

7 

100 

2.00 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

9 'f 

82 

2.00 

2 

0 ‘ 

0 

106 

2 

23 

0 

2 

79 

53 

70 

1.83 

20 

0 

4 

731 
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i 

1 
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D 
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| In  Occupation  for 
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0"*  n 

s«  * 

***  VI  ^ 
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■SI'S.  I 9 


” w <0 

nt 

5 


a 

3 

z 


e 

£ 


1 

o 
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c;£ 

B 

V 

s 


1 

3 

£ 
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£ 
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■m  ,a 
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I 

V 

C 
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(1) 

(2) 

<») 

(4) 

(5) 

(*> 

(7) 

(») 

<■> 

(10) 

<H) 

(12) 

(13) 

Post-Secondary 
Practical  Nursing 

529 

0 

10 

4 

?5 

502 

478 

95 

2.47 

2 

17 

5 

Bullard-Havctis  Tech  School 

74 

0 

0 

0 

4 

70 

70* 

100 

2.25 

0 

0 

0 

Henry  Abbott  Tech  School 

29 

0 

0 

5 

4 

22 

17 

77 

2.57 

1 

2 

2 

Eli  Whitney  Tech  School 

79 

0 

2 

1 

U 

75 

74 

99 

2.45 

0 

0 

1 

AT  Prince  Tech  School 

119 

0 

7 

0 

0 

112 

110 

92 

2.50 

1 

0 

1 

Vinal  Tech  School 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

17 

68 

2.50 

0 

8 

0 

E.C.  Goodwin  Tech  School 

45 

0 

1 

0 

0 

44 

40 

91 

2.50 

0 

4 

0 

J.M.  Wright  Tech  School 

- 55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

55 

100 

2.50 

0 

0 

0 

W.F.  Kaynor  Tech  School 

84 

0 

0 

0 

4 

SO 

80 

100 

2.65 

0 

0 

0 

Windham  Tech  School 

59 

0 

0 

0 

0 

59 

55 

90 

2.48 

0 

5 

1 

Dental  Assistant 

51 

0 

1 

0 

0 

50 

46 

92 

1.95 

5 

0 

* 

1 

Eli  Whitney  Tech  School 

21 

0 

1 

0 

0 

20 

17 

85 

1.82 

5 

0 

0 

A I.  Prince  Tech  School 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.14 

15 

95 

2.00 

0 

0 

1 

j.M.  Wright  Tech  School 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

100 

2.07 

0 

0 

0 
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e 
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s 
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A 

Oh 

iJ 

3 
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(4) 
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(12) 

<i*> 

Post-Secondary  (coned.) 

- 

Medical  Secretary 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

100 

2.00 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester  Community  College 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

100 

2.00 

0 

0 

0 

Medical  Lab.  Assistant 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

100 

2.82 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester  Community  College 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

100 

2.82 

0 

0 

0 

Total  — Post-Secondary 

584 

0 

11 

6 

13 

554 

526 

95 

2.43 

5 

17 

6 

GRAND  TOTAL 

690 

2 

34 

6 

15 

633 

581 

92 

2.37 

25 

17 

10 
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Secondary 

Child  Care 

New  Britain  H.S. 

Pulaski  HkS. 

Windham  H.S. 

Clothing  Management 
Windham  H.S. 

Food  Service 
Avon  H.S. 

Branford  H.S. 

Vor.  Opportunity  Center  (Bpt.) 
Hamden  High  School 
Hartlord  Public  H.S. 

Manchester  H.S. 

New  Britain  H.S. 

9 Pulaski  H.S.  (New  Britain) 
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4 
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2 
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3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

— 

— 

i 

0 

0 
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0 

1 

1 

2 

5 

0 

— 

— 

4 

1 

0 

10 

0 

3 

1 

0 

6 

0 

— 

— 

6 
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0 

8 

1 

4 

0 

1 

2 

1 

50 

1.82 

1 

0 

0 

8 

1 

4 

0 

1 

2 

1 

50 

1.82 

1 

0 

0 

158 

15 

36 

8 

30 

69 

35 

49 

1.82 

33 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

— 

1.80 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

60 
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2 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

86 

1.70 

1 
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0 

16 

2 

5 

1 

4 
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2 

50 
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0 
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0 
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Secondary  (contd.) 

Food  Service  (coiitd.) 

Norwalk  (Center  Voc,  Arts) 
Southington  High  School 
Lyman  Hall  High  (Wallingford) 
Windham  High  School 
Windsor  High  School 
Rham  Regional  (Hebron) 
Hamden-New  Haven  Coop.  Ed.  Clr. 

I IomemakerJ&  Assistant 
Windliam  H.S. 

+ 

Vocational  Homemaking 
But  lard- Havens  Tech. 

J.M.  Wright  Tech, 


ERIC 


3 0 2 0 1 
13  0 2 0 0 
19  0 14  0 0 

9 0 3 0 1 
7 3 2 1 0 
18  5 5 0 7 
16  0 0 1 15 

4 0 2 0 O' 
4 0 2 0 0 

11  0 I 0 I 
3 0 0 0 1 
8 0 10  0 
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Secondary 


General  Clerk-Typist 

2914 

70 

970 

Stencgi  ip  her 

1476 

5 

533 

Bookkeeper 

914 

41 

334 

Data  Processing  N 

393 

10 

150 

Total  — Secondary 

5597 

126 

1987 

Post -Secondary 

Business  Administration 

79 

7 

47 

Accounting 

31 

1 

12 

Secretarial 

52 

0 

0 

Data  Processing 

4 

0 

1 

Total  — Post -Secondary 

^ 166  8 

736 

60 

145 

85 

1644 

1310 

80 

1.73 

248 

24 

62 

40 

43 

855 

759 

89 

1.88 

73 

f 

16 

34 

14 
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SlB 

81 

1.&4 

55 

1 

11 

37 

13 
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73 

1.83 

42 

5 

2 
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2521 

82 

1.80 
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43 

91 

7 

3 

15 

12 

80 

1.85 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

15 

14 

93 

2.91 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

46 

44 

96 

2.00 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

3 

3 

100 

2.55 

0 

0 

0 

14 

5 

79 

73 

92 

2.44 

3 

2 

1 
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In  Occupation  for 
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Related  Occupation 
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T3 

in 
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i 
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§ 

& 

I 

i 

ra 

£ 

c 
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e? 
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(2)  (J)  (4) 


(5)  (6)  (?)  0) 


(9)  (10)  (M)  (12)  (IS) 


Secondary 


Ansonia  High  School 

43 

2 

11 

2 

2 

26 

i"" 

77 

1.67 

6 

0 

0 

Avon  High  School 

18 

0 

3 

0 

0 

15 

15 

100 

1 67 

0 

0 

0 

Berlin  High  School 

52 

1 

14 

7 

1 

29 

20 

69 

1.82 

7 

0 

2 

fieL.d  High  School 

20 

4 

9 

0 

0 

7 

7 

100 

1.95 

0 

0 

0 

Bloomfield  High  School 

47 

0 

25 

0 

0 

22 

22 

100 

2.03 

0 

0 

0 

Bolton  — Jr.'Sr.  High  School 

20 

5 

5 

0 

0 

10 

10 

100 

1.76 

0 

0 

0 

Branford  High  School 

46 

1 

14 

0 

1 

30 

27 

90 

1.90 

3 

0 

0 

Bassick  High  School  (Bridgeport) 

50 

i 

4 

0 

2 

43 

41 

95 

1.72 

2 

0 

0 

Central  High  School  (Bridgeport) 

134 

l 

15 

0 

7 

111 

104 

94 

1.70 

6 

0 

1 

Harding  High  School  (Bridgeport) 

73 

0 

14 

0 

2 

57 

48 

84 

1.76 

7 

0 

2 

Bristol  Central  High  School 

100 

“3 

18 

0 

0 

79 

73 

92 

1.73 

5 

1 

0 

Bristol  Eastern  High  School 

68 

0 

21 

15 

1 

31 

22 

71 

1.56 

8 

1 

0 

Brookfield  High  School 

21 

0 

8 

7 

1 

5 

1 

20 

2.00 

3 

1 

0 

Canton  High  School 

13 

0 

3 

1 

0 

9 

9 

100 

1.68 

0 

a 

0 

Cheshire  High  School 

82 

9 

37 

4 

4 

28 

24 

86 

1.79 

4 

0 

0 

The  Morgan  School  (Clinton) 

20 

1 

4 

0 

0 

15 

8 

53 

1.84 

5 

2 

0 

Bacon  Academy  (Colchester) 

21 

0 

9 

0 

4 

8 

5 

63 

1.66 

3 

0 

0 

Cromwell  High  School 

25 

1 

16 

1 

0 

7 

6 

86 

2.16 

1 

0 

0 
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In  Occupation  for 
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(8)  (9)  (10) 

^ Unrelated  Occupation 

h 

£ 

£ 

(12) 

l 

o 

a. 

S 

V 

C 

D 

<13) 

Secondary  (contd.) 
Danbury  High  School 

8S 

1 

14 

0 

2 

66 

31 

47 

1.65 

35 

0 

0 

Derby  High  School 

68 

3 

34 

0 

4 

27 

22 

81 

1.83 

4 

0 

1 

Durham  High  School 

$5 

2 

15 

2 

0 

16 

9 

56 

2.17 

5 

0 

2 

Nathan  Hale*Ray  (East  Haddam) 

15 

1 

2 

0 

1 

11 

11 

100 

1.82 

0 

0 

0 

East  Hampton  High  School 

21 

4 

6 

0 

0 

11 

11 

100 

1.92 

0 

0 

0 

East  Haven  Senior  High  School 

too 

0 

18 

1 

4 

77 

62 

81 

1.68 

13 

1 

1 

Ellington  High  School 

28 

0 

4 

8 

0 

16 

13 

81 

1.79 

2 

0 

1 

Roger  Ludlowe  H.  S.  (Fairfield) 

76 

l 

27 

2 

5 

41 

36 

93 

1.67 

2 

1 

0 

Andrew  Warde  H.  S.  (Fairfield) 

86 

3 

43 

1 

3 

36 

29 

81 

1.66 

7 

0 

0 

Farmington  High  School 

36 

0 

19 

0 

0 

17 

13 

76 

1.94 

4 

0 

0 

Granby  Memorial  High  School 

18 

3 

5 

0 

0 

10 

9 

90 

1.72 

1 

0 

0 

Greenwich  High  School 

46 

0 

7 

27 

0 

12 

6 

50 

2.46 

5 

0 

1 

Fitch  High  School  (Groton) 

36 

0 

6 

2 

5 

23 

18 

78 

1.94 

2 

1 

2 

Hamden  High  School 

103 

1 

40 

8 

0 

54 

48 

89 

1.68 

1 

1 

4 

Bulkeley  High  School  (Hartford) 

106 

2 

32 

13 

3 

56 

53 

95 

1.72 

0 

0 

3 

Hartford  Public  High  School 

160 

2 

43 

10 

6 

99 

71 

72 

1.71 

26 

0 

2 

Weaver  High  School  (Hartford) 

56 

0 

4 

7 

2 

43 

19 

44 

1.94 

9 

0 

15 

Litchfield  High  School 

20 

3 

7 

0 

0 

10 

9 

90 

1.83 

0 

0 

1 

■ 

*700 
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Business  and 

Office 

Education 
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Secondary  (cornel.) 

Daniel  Hand  High  School  (Maditoti) 
Manchester  High  School 
Francis  Maloney  High  (Meriden) 
Orville  Platt  High  (Meriden) 

Masuk  High  School  (Monroe) 
Montvflle  High  School 
Naugatuck  High  School 
New  Britain  Senior  High  School 
Pulaski  High  School  (New  Britain) 
New  Canaan  Senior  High  School 
New  Milford  High  School 
Newtown  High  School 
North  Haven  High  School 
Norwalk  High  School 
Brien  McMahon  High  School 
Norwalk  (Center  Voc.  Arts) 

Old  Saybrook  High  School 
Plainville  Senior  High  School 
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0 
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1 

38 

3 

5 

69 

64 

93 

1.96 

5 

0 

73 

0 

22 

0 

4 

47 

38 

81 
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7 

0 

85 

1 

20 

2 

0 

62 

53 

85 

1.51 

5 

3 

52 

0 

21 

5 

0 

26 

22 

85 

J.92 

2 

0 

41 

1 

9 

5 

1 

25 

24 

96 

1.71 

0 

0 

65 

8 

19 

0 

0 

38 

26 

68 

1.69 

9 

0 

110 

1 

35 

5 

0 

69 

58 

84 

1.92 

6 

1 

46 

1 

11 

3 

0 

31 

25 

8J 

1.94 

0 

1 

12 

0 

10 

0 

0 
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1 

50 

2.00 

1 

0 

28 

0 

8 
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3 

16 

7 

44 
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8 

0 

29 

1 

9 

0 

2 

17 

12 

7J 
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5 

0 
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2 

58 

1 

7 

62 

44 

71 

1.85 

9 

4 
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2 

28 

3 

0 

67 

63 

94 

1.91 

4 

0 

43 

0 

13 

0 

30 

30 
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1.93 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2 

1 

2 

10 

10 

100 

2.15 

0 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

7 

70 

1.75 
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1 

47 

4 

11 

0 

1 

31 

15 

48 

1.84 

15 
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40 
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Z 
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Which  Trained  or  in 
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^ I & 

V “ « 

a 5 C? 

B ^ ft 

3 h U 

2 £ S 

<8)  (9)  (10) 

Z Unrelated  Occupation 

i 

£ 

(12) 

t 

f 

m 

Secondary  (contd.) 

Terryville  High  (Plymouth) 

9 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

4 

80 

1.85 

1 

0 

0 

Portland  High  School 

48 

4 

30 

0 

2 

12 

9 

75 

168 

3 

0 

0 

Ridgefield  High  School 

23 

0 

14 

0 

2 

7 

6 

86 

1.75 

1 

0 

0 

Rocky  Hill  High  School 

35 

2 

12 

0 

4 

17 

15 

88 

2.05 

2 

0 

0 

Seymour  High  School 

32 

1 

11 

0 

1 

19 

18 

95 

1.73 

1 

0 

0 

Shelton  ffigl/  School 

59 

0 

15 

11 

0 

33 

20 

61 

192 

5 

0 

8 

Southbury  High  School 

21 

0 

7 

13 

0 

1 

1 

100 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Southington  High  School 

89 

l 

33 

4 

1 

50 

50 

100 

1.85 

0 

0 

0 

South  Windsor  High  School 

102 

1 

42 

6 

9 

44 

37 

84 

2.02 

7 

0 

0 

Stafford  High  School 

37 

1 

14 

0 

0 

22 

14 

64 

1.87 

7 

0 

1 

Stamford  High  School 

434 

6 

257 

6 

1? 

152 

131 

86 

1.90 

20 

0 

1 

Rippowam  High  School  (Stamford) 

193 

1 

120 

0 

6 

66 

52 

79 

1,86 

14 

0 

0 

Stratford  High  School 

85 

4 

13 

7 

0 

61 

49 

80 

1.80 

7 

1 

4 

F.  Scott  Bunnell  High  (Stratford) 

152 

2 

62 

3 

5 

80 

66 

83 

1.74 

12 

z 

0 

Suf field  High  School 

24 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

11 

92 

1.85 

0 

0t 

1 

Thomaston  Jr.-Sr.  High  School 

31 

0 

14 

0 

0 

17 

11 

65 

1.75 

6 

0 

0 

Trumbull  High  School 

176 

3 

76 

29 

0 

68 

60 

88 

1,74 

8 

0 

0 

Rockville  High  School  (Vernon) 

70 

0 

17 

0 

0 

53 

46 

87 

2.04 

4 

2 

1 
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Secondary  (contd.) 

Lyman  Hall  High  (Wallingford) 

64 

2 

19 

1 

0 

42 

35 

83 

1.78 

4 

1 

2 

Washington  High  School 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

50 

1.75 

1 

0 

0 

Watertown  High  School 

21 

0 

4 

0 

0 

17 

12 

71 

1.76 

4 

l 

0 

Westbrook  jr.-Sr.  High  School 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 

100 

1.60 

0 

0 

0 

West  Haven  High  School 

ISO 

4 

23 

0 

0 

153 

127 

83 

1.68 

15 

11 

0 

Staples  High  School  {Westport) 

66 

6 

17 

7 

2 

34 

32 

94 

1.97 

1 

1 

0 

Wethersfield  High  School 

38 

0 

15 

0 

0 

23 

21 

91 

1.93 

1 

0 

1 

Wilton  High  School 

19 

1 

11 

0 

l 

6 

0 

— 

— 

6 

0 

0 

The  Gilbert  School  {Winchester) 

45 

0 

18 

3 

4 

20 

13 

65 

1.65 

2 

0 

5 

Windham  High  School 

152 

3 

18 

3 

10 

118 

105 

89 

1.83 

9 

4 

0 

Windsor  Lodes  High  School 

52 

2 

9 

1 

0 

40 

34 

85 

1.84 

* , 

0 

0 

Wolcott  High  School 

24 

0 

11 

0 

2 

n 

10 

91 

1.74 

1 

0 

0 

Valley  (Reg.  Dist.  No.  4) 

37 

3 

16 

0 

2 

16 

15 

94 

1.67 

1 

0 

0 

Amity  {Reg.  Dist.  No.  5) 

141 

0 

119 

6 

0 

16 

13 

81 

1.69 

3 

0 

0 

Wamogo  (Reg.  Dist.  No.  6) 

36 

2 

17 

0 

4 

13 

9 

69 

1.81 

4 

0 

0 

Regional  (District  No.  7) 

16 

0 

4 

1 

2 

9 

6 

67 

1.76 

1 

0 

2 

Rham  (Reg.  Dist.  No.  8) 

15 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

6 

60 

1.88 

2 

0 

2 

Joel  Barlow  (Reg.  Dist.  No.  9) 

16 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

10 

100 

1.81 

0 

0 

0 
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5eooni!«ry  (contd.) 

Lewis  S.  Mills  (Reg.  Dist  No.  10) 

27 

0 

8 

2 

0 

17 

17 

100 

2.00 

0 

0 

0 

WoMbury  (Reg.  Dist.  No.  14) 

17 

0 

3 

5 

0 

9 

7 

78 

1.68 

1 

1 

0 

American  School  lor  the  Deaf 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

100 

1.81 

0 

0 

0 

Total  — Secondary 

5597 

1 T+  + 

126 

1987 

256 

155 

3073  2521 

82 

1.80 

418 

43 

91 

Post-Second  ary 

Central  Conn.  State  College 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

20 

100 

2.25 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester  Community  College 

42 

1 

13 

8 

'2 

18 

15 

83 

2.22 

3 

0 

0 

Middlesex  Community  College 

20 

3 

13 

0 

0 

4 

3 

75 

2.66 

0 

1 

0 

Northwestern  Community  College 

51 

0 

19 

3 

0 

9 

8 

89 

— 

0 

1 

0 

Norwalk  Community  College 

55 

4 

15 

3 

3 

28 

27 

96 

2.69 

0 

0 

1 

Total  — Post.  Second  ary 

106 

8 

60 

14 

5 

79 

73 

92 

2.44 

3 

2 

1 

GRAND  TOTAL 

5765 

154 

2047 

270 

160 

3152  2594 

82 

1.83 

421 

45 

92 

742 
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Post-Secondary 


Agricultural  Technology 

49 

5 

12 

8 

0 

24 

24 

100 

2.33 

0 

0 

0 

Ratcliffe-Hicks  School  of  Agricul.,  UConn.  49 

5 

12 

8 

0 

24 

24 

100 

2.33 

0 

0 

0 

ate  Technical  Colleges 

Chemical  Technology 

31 

4 

9 

1 

1 

16 

16 
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3.46 

0 

0 

0 

Sforwalk 

IS 
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3 

1 

1 

10 

10 
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3.44 

0 

0 

0 

Thames  Valley  , 

9 

3 

2 

0 
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4 

4 
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3.48 

0 

0 

0 
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7 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 
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3.S5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Data  Processing  Technology 

37 

9 
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4 

1 

42 
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0 

0 

l 
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5 
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8 
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31 
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94 
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0 

0 

1 
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12 

2 

2 

0 

0 

8 

8 

100 

3.49 

0 

0 

0 

Waterbury  1 

23 

1 

17 

0 

0 

10 

10 
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0 

0 

0 
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Electrical  Technology 

109 

15 

34 

5 

1 

54 

54 

100 

3,27 

0 

0 

0 

Hanford 

27 

1 

J 

1 

3 

0 

12 

12 
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3.36 

0 

0 

0 

Norwalk 

47 

Ik 

7 

2 

l 

23 

25 
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0 

0 

0 

Thames  Valley 

10 

1 

3 

0 

0 

6 

6 
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3.45 

0 

0 

0 

Waterbury 

2* 

1 

13 

0 

0 

11 

11 

100 

3.06 

0 

0 

0 

Mechanical  Technology 

103 

9 

50 

3 

0 

41 

40 

9ft 

3.32 

1 

0 

0 

Hartford 

18 

1 

11 

2 

0 

4 

4 

100 

3.34 

0 

0 

0 
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46 

2 

24 

0 

c 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 
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25 

4 

13 

0 

0 

8 

8 
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Civil  Technology 

28 

2 
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0 

0 

12 

12 
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0 

0 
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12 
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0 
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Tool  Technology 

51 

Hartford 

11 
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‘9 

Thames  Valley 

14 

Waterbury 

17 

Elect ro-Mech.  Technology 

9 
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9 

Metallurgical  Technology 
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28 
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25 

46 

7 

1 
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90 

90 

2.32 

7 

1 

2 

Bullard.  Havens 

18 

6 

4 

0 

0 

8 

7 

87 

1.90 

1 

0 

0 

Henry  AbboU 

15 

2 

1 

0 

0 

12 

11 

92 

2.37 

1 

0 

0 

H H.  Ellis 

6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 
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0 
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9 
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Tool  and  Die 

84 

'0 

15 

2 

0 

57 

55 

96 

2.41 

2 

0 

0 

Bui  lard  .Havens 

11 

2 

4 

0 

0 

5 

5 

100 

2.30 

0 

0 

0 

H.H.  Ellis 

7 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

4 

100 

2.42 

0 

0 

0 

Eli  Whitney 

7 

1 

0 

1 

0 

5 

5 
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2.12 

0 

0 

0 

Howell  Cheney 

11 

1 

2 
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0 
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8 

100 

2.50 

0 

0 
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H.C,  Wilcox 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

11 
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2.45 

0 

0 

0 
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1 

0 

0 

0 
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6 

86 
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1 

0 

0 

E.C-  Goodwin 

15 

5 

4 

1 

0 

5 

5 
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2.30 

0 

0 

0 
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8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

100 

2.45 

0 

0 

0 
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5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

75 

2.45 

1 

0 

0 
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8 
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Local  High  Schools 


Appliance  Repair 

17 

1 

4 

9 

0 

12 

6 

50 

2.05 

5 

0 

I 

Hartford  Public  H,$. 

12 

1 

3 

0 

0 

8 

3 

38 

2.25 

5 

0 

0 

New  London  H.S. 

& 

0 

I 

0 

0 

4 

3 

75 

1.85 

0 

0 

1 

Automotive  Servicing 

87 

12 

25 

9 

0 

41 

32 

78 

2.03 

9 

0 

0 

Avon  H.S. 

2 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

l 

100 

1.80 

0 

0 

0 

Danbury  H,S. 

32 

4 

J3 

9 

0 

6 

5 

83 

1.75 

l 

0 

0 

Hartford  Public  H.S, 

19 

5 

4 

0 

0 

10 

8 

80 

2.25 

2 

0 

0 

Weaver  (Hartford) 

8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2 

50 

1.75 

2 

0 

0 

New  London  H.S. 

15 

1 

1 

0 

0 

13 

11 

85 

2.05 

2 

0 

0 

Norwalk  (Center  Voc.  Arts) 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

100 

2.25 

0 

0 

0 

Reg.  #12,  H.S,  (Washington) 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

3 

60 

1.75 

2 

0 
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Body  and  Fender 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

4 

100 

2.16 

0 

0 

0 

American  School  Cor  the  Deaf 

6 

0 

l 

1 

0 

4 

4 

100 

2.16 

0 

0 

0 

Building  Maintenance 

10 

1 

2. 

0 

0 

7 

7 

100 

2.10 

0 

0 

0 

Voc.  Oppor.  Center  (Bpt.) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2*Sit 

100 

1.70 

0 

0 

0 

Norwalk  (Center  Voc.  Arts) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

100 

2.30 

0 

0 

0 

Watertown  H,$. 

7 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

4 

100 

2,25 

0 

0 

0 

Draftsman,  Learner 

14 

1 

4 

0 

0 

9 

8 

*9 

2,16 

1 

0 

0 

Avon  H.S. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 . 

100 

2.00 

0 

0 

0 

New  London  Hj. 

13 

1 

4 

0 . 

0 

8 

to 

7 

87 

2,18 

1 

0 

0 

Electronics  Assembler 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

5 

71 

2.27 

2 

0 

0 

Voc.  Opportunity  Center  (Bpt.) 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

5 

71 

2.27 

2 

0 

0 
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4 
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0 
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3 

2 

2 
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6 

6 

100 

2.00 

0 

0 

0 
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2 

4 

0 

0 

5 

4 
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1 

0 

0 
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16 

4 

0 

0 
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10 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 
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8 
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0 
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8 

8 

0 

0 
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28 

2 
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E.Q  Goodwin  (New  Britain) 
Norwich  (Norwich) 
j.M,  Wright  (Stamford) 
Oliver  Wolcott  (Tonington) 
W.F.  Kayqor  (Waterbury) 
Windham  (Willimantic) 
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Avon  High  School 

Berlin  High  School 

Bethel  High  School 

Bloomlield  High  School 

Bolton  High  School 

Branford  High  School 

Bassicb  High  School  (Bri^epott) 

Central  High  School  (Bridgeport) 

Warren  Harding  High  (Bridgeport) 

Voc.  Opportunity  Ctr.  (Bridgeport) 

Bristol  Central  High  School 

Bristol  Eastern  High  School 

Brookfield  High  School 

Canton  High  School 

Cheshire  High  School 

The  Morgan  School  (Clinton) 
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Bacon  Academy  (Colchester) 

21 

0 

9 

0 

4 

8 
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* 

Cromivdl  High  School 
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Greenwich  High  School 
Groton  (Fitch  Sr.  H,5.) 
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ENGINEERS’  COUNCIL 


FOR  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Engineering  Technology  Committee 
- Questionnaire  for  Review  of  Curricula  in 
Engineering  Technology 


INTRODUCTION 


TYPES  OF  ECPD  RECOGNITION 

An  institution  may  request  one  of  three  types  of  ECPD  recognition.  The  granting  of  one  type  of  recognition  does 
not  mean  automatic  advancement  to  the  next. 

■r 

Reasonable  Assurance  of  Accreditation,  Reasonable  Assurance  of  Accreditation  is  designed  to  provide  guidance 
in  the  initial  development  of  a new  curriculum  ov  program,  or  in  changing  the  goals  of  an  existing  curriculum  or 
program  to  meet  Engineering  Technology  objectives.  Reasonable  Assurance  of  Accreditation  is  an  acknowledgment, 
in  the  planning  state  of  a new  program,  that  the  financial  support  is  adequate  and  the  organizational  plans  and 
philosophy,  the  existing  and  planned  personnel,  and  the  academic  program,  including  laboratories,  have  been 
examined  and  found  to  be  sound. 

Candidate  for  Accreditation-  Candidate  for  Accreditation  status  may  be  requested  when  the  Engineering 
Technology  curriculum  or  program  has  been  in  operation  for  a year  or  more.  It  may  serve  as  a guidance  or  cheek 
point  prior  to  applying  for  curriculum  accreditation.  However,  neither  Reasonable  Assurance  of  Accreditation  nor 
Candidate  for  Accreditation  status  is  a requirement  for  accreditation.  t 

Accreditation.  Accreditation  of. an  Engineering  \kphnology  curriculum  by  ECPD  constitutes  a public 
acknowledgment  that  the  curriculum,  the  faculty,  the  facility,  and  the  institutional  policy  have  been  searching!/ 
evaluated  in  terms  of  published  definitions  and  criteria  and  have  been  found  to  be  accomplishing  the  objectives 
claimed  for  it  and  that  these  objectives  are  considered  to  be  appropriately  within  the  scope  of  Engineering 
Technology. 

Evaluation  for  accreditation  may  be  requested  when  the  curriculum  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  have 
graduates  employed  in  industry^ 

Re-evaluation  for  accreditation  is  required  periodically  to  assure  ECPD  standards  are  being  maintained  and  that  the 
curriculum  is  being  kept  abreast  of  developments  in  the  field. 

* 

Use  of  Questionnaire.  The  completion  of  Sectioo  One  is  required  for  applicants  seeking  Reasonable  Assurance 
of  Accreditation  for  their  curricula  and  for  those  seeking  Candidate  for  Accreditation  status.  The  completion  of 
Sections  One  and  Two  of  this  questionnaire  is  required  for  the  Accreditation  or  Re-accreditation  of  Engineering 
Technology  curricuhims. 

ACCREDITING  PROCEDURE 

An  institution  desiring  the  evaluation  of  one  or  more  curricula  in  engineering  technology  for  recognition  in  any  of 
the  above  categories  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee  in  the  office 
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of  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development,  United  Engineering  Center,  345  East  47th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York,  10017.  This'  will  bring  action  by  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee  through  which 
appropriate  arrangements  with  reference  to  the  requested  visitation  will  be  completed  with  the  institution.  The 
Committee  usually  functions  on  a regional  basis,  and  visitation  arrangements  should  be  completed  directly  between 
the  Regional  Chairman  and  the  Institution.  A visiting  Committee  normally  is  led  by  the  Regional  Chairman  or 
Vice-Chairman  responsible  for  the  Region  in  which  the  applying  Institution  is  situated.  The  Visiting  Committee  will 
consist  of  members  representing  ECPD’s  constituent  bodies,  and/or  personnel  from  the  listing  of  Personnel  for  ad 
hoc  Visiting  Committees  as  published  in  the  ECPD  Annual  Report,  selected  to  assure  qualified  specialists  in  the 
various  areas  to  be  covered  in  the  visitation. 

+ 

ACTION  FOLLOWING  VISITATION  , - 

Immediately  after  the  visit  to  the  institution,  the  Visiting  Committee  reports  in  writing  to  the  Engineering 
Technology  Committee.  The  Chahman  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee  will  provide  the  President  of  the 
institution  a comprehensive  report  of  the  Endings  of  the  visiting  committee.  The  President  may  respond  if  he 
chooses  to  correct  any  -misstatements  of  fact  or  provide  additional  information.  The  Engineering  Technology 
Committee  reviews  the  Visiting  Committee  reports  and  all  other  available  information.  r „ 

+ J L ■ -H  L . L 

PERIOD  OF  ACCREDITATION 

Accreditation  of  a curriculum  is  granted  for  a limited  period  varying  from  one  to  six  years,  with  reappraisal  by 
report  or  visit  at  the  end  of  the  period.  Visitations  are  required  at  intervals  of  no  longer  than  six  years.  If  a 
re-visitation  is  to  be  made,  it  roust  be  requested  by  the  institution.  Accreditation  is  based  upon  conditions  as  they 
exist  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  When  conditions  are  found  which  fail  to  meet  minimum  requirements  at  the  tune  of  an 
initial  visit,  accreditations  wilt  be  withheld.  When  such  conditions  are  found  in  a curriculum  which  is  accredited, 
accreditation  may  be  granted  for  the  minimum  time  considered  necessary  to  correct  the  weaknesses  or  deficiencies 
and  at  the  end  of  this  time  accreditation  may  be  terminated.  Such  unsatisfactory  conditions  may  include  uncertainty 
about  financial  status,  instability  due  to  nature  of  administrative  organization,  need  for  additions  to  or 
improvements  in  staff  or  equipment,  uncertainty  because  of  f changing  curriculum,  and  undue  dependence  upon  a 
single  individual. 

BASIS  FOR  ACCREDITING 

The  qualitative  and  quantitative  criteria  on  which  accreditation  is  based  are  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  ECPD 
in  connection  with  the  list  of  accredited  curricula.  Please  consult  the  latest  Annual  Report  for  the  criteria  currently 
in  effect.  - 

f - \ 

Attention  is  called  to  the  usual  requirement  that  the  institution  must-with  a single  exception-have  accreditation  of 
the  relevant  regional  accreditation  association  for  accreditation  by  ECPD  in  Engineering  Technology.  When  a school 
shows  in  writing  that  the  region  does  not  give  consideration  for  accreditation  to  a school  of  its  class  or  type, 
exception  can  be  granted.  In  the  event  of  * school  having  status  of  "Candidate  for  Accreditation*  with  a regional 
association,  it  can  be  considered  for  a similar  status  by  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee.  In  such  a case,  the 
school  must  then  obtain  regional  accreditation  before  visitation  for  engineering  technology  accreditation. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 

With  each  completed  copy  of  this  Questionnaire  should  be  assembled  a copy  of  the  latest  general  catalog  of  the 
institution  covering  course  details  and  other  institutional  information,  a copy  qf  the  most  recent  financial  statement, 

and  one  copy  each  of  published  descriptive  or  promotional  literature 

* 

1 

— « +■ 

These  sets  of  materials  should  be  completed  and  distributed  as  soon  as  possible  as  follows: 

1.  One  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee. 

2.  One  to  the  Vice  Chairman  for  Operations  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee* 
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3. ;  One  retained  in  the  institutional  flies. 

4.  One  to  Committee  Secretary  at  the  New  York  Office. 

5.  The  remainder  (one  for  each  curriculum  being  submitted,  plus  one)  to  the  Regional  Chairman. 

+ 

TIMING  OF  COMMITTEE  VISITS  TO  INSTITUTION 

+ 

Because  of  the  time  required  for  a visitation  team  to  analyze,  evaluate,  and  write  a comprehensive  report  bit  its 
findings,  after  an  institutional  visit,  no  invitation  by  an  institution  for  a visitation  after  April  20th  will  be  accepted. 

Normally  such  visitations  are  scheduled  between  October  15th  and  April  20th  with  preference  on  the  earlier  dates, 
to  avoid  last  minute  rushes  and  possible  delay  of  the  team  visit  for  another  year  . <. 

Visitations  to  institutions  seeking  Candidate  or  Reasonable  Assurance  status  may  occur  outside  of  the  schedule 
suggested  above.  Special  arrangements  should  be  made  wdl  in  advance  for  these  visits  with  the  Regional  Chairman. 
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SECTION  ONE 


*■ 


NOTE:  Since  Section  One  applies  to  all  categories  of  recognition,  answer  questions  in  terms  of  time  limits 
applicable.  Information  supplied  by  this  Questionnaire,  or  by  other  means  related  to  it,  is  solely  for  the  confidential 
use  of  Engineers’  Council  for  Professional  Development  and  its  authorized  agents,  and  will  not  be  disclosed  without 
written  authorization  of  the  institution  concerned. 


I.  THE  INSTITUTION  AS  A WHOLE: 

A.  General  Information: 


Name  of  Institution : Date 

H 

Address L, 

(Street)  (City)  (Zone)  (State) 

+ 

i- 

Name  of  President 

* 

Name  and  official  position  or  person  submitting  completed  questionnaire: 

-fa 

H % 

(Name)  (Position) 

B,  Type  of  Control  (check  more  than  one  if  necessary): 


□ 

Privately  endowed 

□ 

Municipal 

O 

Junior  College 

□ 

Denominational 

□ 

State 

□ 

College 

□ 

(State  denomination) 

□ 

County 

□ 

University 

Proprietary 

□ 

Federal 

If  above  classifications  do  not  apply  properly  to  institution,  please  describe  its  type  of  control: 


C.  Name  of  Regional  Organization  by  which  Accredited 


D.  Request  is  made  for:  Check  One 


1.  Reasonable  Assurance  for  Accreditation  □ 

2.  Candidate  for'Accreditetion  □ 

3.  Accreditation  or  Re -accreditation^  p 

4.  Advice  please,  which  should  apply  □ 
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Institution 


Date 


E.  Finances: 


Indicate  approximate  amount  and  percentage  distribution  for  current  year  (left-hand  column)  and  for  the  year  of 
the  last  previous  ECPD  inspection  (or  five  years  ago  if  this  Is  ap  initial  inspection)  of  the  total  operating  income  for 
the  entire  institution  from  the  following  sources.  (Exclude  funds  for  additions  to  plant.) 


, Source 

19  19 

19  19 

Amount  ($) 

% 

Amount  (J) 

:% 

Tuition  Fees 

■i 

Other  Student  Fees* 

Endowment  Income 

Voluntary  Public  Support 

State  Support 

■ 

; 

Municipal  Support 

Pr 

County  Support 

- 

" Federal  Support 

L- 

V 

Other 

-* i 2 * 4 

Other 


1 


Other 


Other 


•For  instruction.  Not  to  include  income  from  rooms,  meals,  athletic  fees,  bookstore,  etc. 

D.  GENERAL  INFORMATION  REG/  DING  THE  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  UNIT: 
A.  Administrative  Head 


(Name) 


(Title) 


8.  Type  of  Organization: 

(1)  Independently  organized  college  or  technical  institute  (not  a division  within  a university). 

(2)  School,  or  Division  within  a college  or  university  under  an  adirumstrative  head  (e.g.  Dean  or  Director)  reporting 
directly  to  president  or  to  equivalent  executive  officer. 

P)  Separate  evening  division  and  not  under  same  administration  as  fulkime  day  division, 

(4)  Or  other.  786 
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Institution 


Date 


C.  Research  Organizations 

Describe  any  research  activities,  institutes;  or  other  related  facilities  which  arc  part  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Unit 
or  which  closely  affect  its  operation. 


D.  Curricula  Offered  and  Degrees  Granted  (Directions  for  page  7) 

The  first  column  should  list  ail  degrees  or  credentials  conferred  and  the  second  column  lists  the  professors  in 
charge  of  each  department,  ’ 

The  third  column  should  list  all  curricula  in  Engineering  Technology.  Options  should  be  listed  separately  when 
they  ace  submitted  for  separate  listing  fit  the  ECTO  Annual  Report  and  thus  require  separate  evaluatocs.  If  day  , 
evening,  and/or  cooperative  curricula  in  a given  field  are  not  substantially  identical,  or  if  less  than  75#  of  the 
courses  are  taught  by  the  regular  day  faculty,  the  cumcuh  should  be  listed  on  separate  Hoes  in  anticipation  of 
separate  evaluators. 
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CURRICULA  OFFERED 


Degree 

or 

Credential  Conferred 

Prabivoi 

in 

Gkai|i 

Curriculum 

D* 

&v» 

Coop 

Full 

Time 

Part 

Time 

Submitted  for  Evolution 

Ottered,  not 
Submitted  for  Evolution 

Hew 

Accredited 

Hot  New 
Accredited 

Hew 

Accredited 

Hot  Hew 
Acct#dlMd 

■ 

- 

j 

- 

| "i 

m 

* 

■ 

- 

' 

1 

- 

i 

i 

r 

-k! 

00 

^ 00 


o 

*ER1C. 


t ^ H -.  ■ -W-*-r 
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Institution Date 

HI.  FINANCES  RELATED  TO  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  UNIT: 

A,  Allotment  of  Funds  , 

Indicate  below  the  operating  funds  allotted  to  the  Engineering  Technology  Unit  during  the  current  year 
and  during  the  year  of  the  last  previous  ECPD  inspection  (or  five  years  ago  if  this  Is  an  initial  inspection). 
(Exclude  funds  for  addition  to  plant.)  1 


Puipoee 

Amount  ! 

19  *19  1 

19  -19 

Administrative  Salaries  and  Expenses 

V 

Salaries  — Teaching 

Other  Salaries 

- 

- 

New  Equipment 

- 

H 

Replacements 

, ■ ; 

Maintenance 

Supplies 

#■ 

Library4 

* 

Scholarship  Awards 

Research 

Taxes 

% 

Promotional  Expense 

L d 

t 

J 

H 

Total 

s 

$ 

* Engineering  technology  library,  whet  her  administered  in  engineering  technology  division  or  by  central  library. 
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Institution 


\ 

Date 


B.  Salary  Expense  Appropriations 

Give  salary  and  expense  appropriations,  for  the  latest  year  for  which  such  information  is  avail- 
able,  for  all  departments,  other  than  d*gre«*gttntiii*  mlnwilng  technology  dnpartmenti,  that 
provides  major  portion  of  the  instruction  for  engineering  technology  students,  indicating  whether 
the  departments  serve  only  the  Engineering  Technology  Unit  or  the  entire  institution.  Indicate 
the  number  of  members  of  the  teaching  staff  in  each  department  in  terms  of  equivalent  numbers 
of  full-time  teachers  (e.g.,  equivalence  of  three  half-time  members  is  1J4),  Include  all  engineer- 
ing  technology  departments  (e.g,,  Mechanics,  Drawing,  Shops,  etc.,  if  organized  as  separate 
departments). 

* + 

If  the  figures  cover  more  than  one  program,  e.g.,  full-time  day  program  plus  evening  pro- 
gram, please  provide  data  for  each  program  separately  on  supplementary  sheets. 

Year  19  -19 


Appwpiiattoo* 


Department 

* Department  Serves 

Tee  ching 
Stuff 

Salatie* 

*nd 

Equipment 

Eng,  Technology 
Unit  only 

Entire 

Institution 

ItutrucUoa 

Other 

Mathematics 

- 

Physics 

- 

Chemistry 

N 

■ 

Geology 

i 

History 

English 

Economics 

\ 

, 

■ 

E 

- 

. 

■ 

! 

■ 

■ 

*D»ti^tltiW*,  HtatUvU  M eppttpftete  pe««. 
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Institution . Date  

C.  Departmental  Appropriations.  de|rte*|rantinf  eoiiMenni  technology  dapartmeaU.  Normal  op* 
crating  expenses  only  should  be  included;  large  items  of  new  equipment,  new  construction,  and 
scholarships  are  not  to  be  included. 

If  the  figures  cover  more  than  one  program,  e,g.,  full-time  day  program  plus  evening  program, 
please  provide  data  for  each  program  separately  on  supplementary  sheets. 

Year  19  - 19 


Nunbir  af  Tenchiiiit  St*ff 

AppiopiittioM 

Full  - time 

Pirt-titnt* 

Selwies 

Siptfliti 

■nd 

Equlpnant 

In  Residence 

Numb*t  of 
M*ai«ftiow  in 
L**t  FLv* 

Instruction* 

Other  i 

> 

* 

* 

- 

,T“ 

i 

* 

- 

-l 

+ 

r 

■ 

*S(Tt  In  Inin  #f  umbif  of  full  * On*  Itichtft  («.^i  tuoi*eUnc9  t(  Om«  b*lHlnn  nuSit*  I#  HM  ■ 
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IV.  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  FACULTY  SALARIES.  TENURE,  RETIREMENT,  AND 
OTHER  POLICIES  t 

A.  Salary  Ranges 

Indicate  below  (he  range  of  salaries  paid  at  the  present  time  to  staff  in  various  ranks  in  the  En- 
gineering Technolog)  Unit  and  the  number  of  individuals  tn  each  rank.  State  period  of  annual 
appointment  on  which  these  salary  figures  are  based*  i.e.p  $ months*  10  months,  12  months. 

* Period  — 


Rank 

Number 

Salary  Range 

Number  of 
Resignations  in  : 
Last  Five  Years 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

Profesio^i 

- 

AipDCiRle 
Qro feasors 

Assistant 
Pr  lesson 

Instructors 

■ 

^xT 

Teaching 

Assistants 

3?<? 

B.  Pension  and  Retirement  Plan 

* Describe  briefly  the  nature  of  the  pension  and  retirement  plan  in  effect  in  the  Engineering  Technology  Unit 


# 

C.  *E  jiicy  of  Tenure 

For  each  rank  give  the  customary  term  in  years  of  st-ff  appointment -(i.e.p  one  year.  five  years, 
indefinite,  etc.)  and  indica:*  the  conditions  under  which  the  appointment  involves  terure. 

Professor — Associate  Professor 

Assistant  Professor -Instructor 


o 

ERIC 


•Forma)  written  policies  may  be  atlaehed  to  this  questionnaire'  in  lieu  of  answering  any  or  all  of  these  question!. 
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Institution 


Date 


D,  Policy  Regarding  Consulting  Work 

•Describe  policy  toward  private  consulting  work*  sponsored  research  projects*  and  extra  compensation. 


E.  Policy  Regarding  Attendance  at  Society  Meetings 

•Describe  policy  toward  permission  to  attend  meetings  of  local  or  state  and  national  professional 
societies  and  allowance  of  travel  expenses  for  such  meetings. 


•Formal  written  policies  may  be  attached  to  this  questionnaire  in  lieu  of  answering  any  or  all  of  these  questions. 

V.  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

A.  Additions  to  Technology  Unit 

Indicate  approximate  value  of  additions  to  the  physical  facilities  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Unit 

made  since  the  last  Inspection  in  19 If  not  previously  inspected*  indicate  cost  of  additions  made 

during  the  past  five  years. 

# Buildings  * Equipment 

i * 

Approximate  value  of  additions  t I 

Approximate  present  total  value*  $ I 

*Give  baslggrf valuation , ie.r  cost,  book  value,  insurance,  etc. 
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B.  Additions  to  Laboratories 

Indicate  the  approximate  valve  of  additions  to  laboratory  equipment  and  increases  in  the  area  of 
laboratory  space  made  available  to  each  engineering  technology  department  since  the  last  io^  on  in 
19 (or  in  the  past  five  years  if  this  is  an  initial  inspection), 


Dtpirtaeot 

Approiioxt* 
value  *( 
equipment  added 

Approximate  preaeat 
tote]  value 
of  equip aient 

lucre*  Be  in  aroa 
of 

latwtetonr  apnea 

Pl*MM  total  ere* 
of 

laboratory  apace 

s 

s 

iqtt 

**l t 

+ 

C.  Additions  to  Physical  fragilities 

Describe  below  significant  additions  within  the  past  five  years  to  the  physical  facilities  of  the  entire 
institution  that  are  used  in  connection  with  the  instruction  of  engineering  technology  students  or  are  of 
importance  to  the  work  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Unit. 
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Institution Date - 

D.  Library  Acquisitions 

1.  Indicate  the  approximate  number  of  acquisitions  since  the  last  inspection  in  19 (or  in  the 

past  five  y«ars  if  this  is  an  initial  inspection)  and  the  present  total  number  of  books  and 
bound  periodicals. 


Added 

Total 

Hooka 

Periodical* 

Books 

Periodical 

Entire  Institutional  Library 

1 

In  the  following  fields 
(included  above) 

Engineering  and  Related 

oil  1 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

\ 

Physics 

\ 

Other 

* 


2 .  Give  appropriation  to  the  library  for  the  most  recent  year  for  which  such  information  is 
available,  and  indicate  the  amounts  allotted  for  books  and  periodicals  in  the  field  of  engineer- 
ing technology. 


Year  19  -19 


Total  Library  Appropri  at  ion  

¥ " 

For  engineering  books  

For  engineering  and  related  periodicals r — 

3.  Are  there  separate  engineering  collections  located  in  the  various  technology  departments  or 
are  all  volumes  housed  in  the  central  library?  Please  explain  arrangement. 


4. 


During  what  hours  are  library  facilities  available  to  engineering  technology  students?  Wbei| 
is  reference  service  available?  Are  the  stacks  open? 


5,  Describe  the  professional  services  of  trained  library  staff  available  and  assigned  primarily  to 
Engineering  Technology  Unit, 
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Institution 


Date 


VI.  ENROLLMENT  AND  DEGREE  DATA: 

Give  below  enrollment  figures  for  the  first  term  of  the  current  academic  year,  and  undergraduate  degrees 
conferred  during  preceding  year  (19  -19  ). 


List  separately  for  day,  co-op  and  everting. 


Eag.  Technology 
Curriculum 

E ChtdllMAl  YW 

Dtgfm  Conform! 

lit 

2nd 

3fd 

4th 

Otbv. 

JlWltlt 

ewNhf 

«Mr 

V 

V 

, 

- 

’ 

a.  1 

J ¥ 

- 

, 

j* 

■■ 

f 

H 

■/ 

1 j 

- 

- 

i 

■ 

\_ 

Totals,  Engineering 
Technology  Division. 

\ 

f \ 

hNlH 

bnlteta 

\ 

; xi 

* i 


Comments,  if  any 


\ 
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VII.  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 
A.  Principal  Bases  for  Admission 

Indicate  below  in  order  of  importance  the  principal  bases  of  admission  into  the  Engineering  Technology  Unit 
(eg..  College  Entrance  Board  Examination; State  Board  Examination; Certification  from  Secondary  Schools, 
specifying  portion  of  class  and  basts  of  approval  of  schools;  Aptitude  Test,  etc.).  Give  approximate  percentage 
of  students  admitted  under  each  plan.  If. admission  requirements  to  the  evening  or  co-operative  curricula  are 
different,  please  explain. 


i 

+ 

Special  Qualitative  Requirements 

Describe  any  special  qualitative  requirements,  such  as  admission  of  specified  segments  of  graduating  class  from 
the  secondary  school,  special  emphasis  upon  grades  in  Mathematics  or  English,  etc. 


C.  Changes  in  Requirements  During  Past  Five  Years 

Describe  any  changes  in  requirements  for  admission  to  school  or  division  of  Engineering  Technology  Unit  since 
the  date  of  last  visitation  or  during  pest  five  years  if  this  ban  initial  visitation. 


\ 


\ 

\ 


\ 


* 
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Institution ! Date . 

D.  Policy  on  Admission  with  Conditions 

Explain  the  policy  of  the  institution  in  admitting-  students  with  conditions,  and  state  how  eon* 
, ditions  must  be  made  up.  " 


/ 


E.  Policy  Regarding  Admission  with  Advanced  Standing 

Describe  the  general  poliey  and  methods  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Unit  in  regard  to  ad- 
mission with  advanced  standing.  How  are  credits  available  (if  any  are  allowed)  for  courses  taken 
in  curricula  not  accredited  by  ECPD? 


P 


F.  How  often  ate  students  admitted  each  yea r? 


G.  Describe  Guidance  Service  rendered  to  students. 
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VIII.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A.  Average  Grade  Required 

What  average  grade  is  required  for  graduation? . 

B.  In  Evening  and/or  Cooperative  Program 

Describe  briefly  the  administrative  and  academic  procedures  utilized  to  supervise  evening  and/or  cooperative 
programs  and  to  coordinate  them  with  day  programs.  Especially,  please  explain  differences  and  effects  on 
graduation. 


C.  Bachelor’s  Degree 

If  a bachelor  degree  in  engineering  technology  is  offered,  explain  if  it  is  an  integrated  four-year  program,  or  if  it 
is  an  extension  of  an  associate  degree  program.  Are  credits  from  other  ECPD  accredited  curricula  accepted? 
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Date 


D.  Graduation  Requirements  in  Each  Curriculum: 

One  semester  credit  hour  represents  a total  of  three  preparation  and  dass  hours  of  work  per  week  for  a period  of  14 
to  16  weeks  depending  on  the  length  of  the  institution's  school  year.  Quarters  are  proportional  School  year 
is weeks  long. 

Curriculum : 

Type:  Day  □ Evening  □ Cooperative  □ 

Credits:  Semester  □ Quarter  □ 


Requited  Credit  Hours 
Courses  Courses  Subtotals 


Mftthematics 


Basic 

Sciences 


4 


Written  and  

Oral  a. 

Communications 
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Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences 


■ Courses 


Institution 


Technical 

Courses 


Date 


j 


Required  Credit  Hours 
Kansas  Syb-Toials 


Physical 
Education  & 

Rare 


0 


Other  Non- 
technical 
Courses 


O 


Co-op  Work 
when  Applicable 


zizl 

_4., . 

7 


7 


Total 


E Have  students  been  graduated  from  this  curriculum?  Yes  □ 
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Institution Date 

IX.  INFORMATION  REGARDING  FACULTY 

A.  Furnish  for  each  engineering  technology  department  a tabulation  of  teaching  assignments  for  this  academic 
year,  listing  for  each  faculty  member  the  courses  taught  each  term*  hours  of  lecture*  recitation*  and  laboratory* 
number  of  sections*  and  total  contact  hours. 

B.  On  separate  sheets  of  plain  paper  to  be  bound  into  the  questionnaire  immediately  following  part  A,  furnish  the 

* following  information  for  each  person  holding  an  academic  appointment  in  the  engineering  technology 

division  whose  work  affects  > curriculum  for  which  accreditation  is  requested.  Please  arrange  these  sheets 
alphabetically  within  each  department  Listing  departments  alphabetically. 

1 . Name 

2.  Department 

3.  Age 

4.  Academic  rank.  (State  whether  full-time  or  part-time , and  if  part-time  indicate  his  non-academic  activity .) 

5.  Degrees.  (State  field,  institution  and  date.)  * 

, ' i 

6.  Number  of  years  service  on  this  faculty. 

. *r 

I 

7.  Other  teaching  experience.  (State  capacity,  where*  when?) 

8.  Full-time  industrial  experience.  (State  where,  when,  an  d in  what  capacity?) 

J 9.  Part-time  industrial  experience.  (State  where,  when*  and  in  what  capacity?) 

10.  Professional  recognition:  (a)  Indicate  whether  registered  as  Professional  Engineer,  and*  if  registered  name  the 
States  of  registry;  (b)  if  certified  by  NSPE  Institute  lor  Certification  of  Engineering  Technicians,  indicate  date 
and  classification. 

11.  Consulting  work, 

1 2.  Principal  publications  of  last  five  years.  (Give  titles  and  references.) 

+ J 

13.  Scientific  and  professional  societies  of  which  a member.  (State  grade,  any  offices  held  and  committee 
assignments,). 

14.  Honors  and  Awards.  ^ 

1 5.  other  duties  performed  for  regular  fose  salary  during  academic  year,  with  average.hours  per  week: 

16.  Other  duties  performed  for  extra  ccmp*.  sation  during  academic  year,  with  average  hours  par  week: 

1 7.  Recent  summer  assignments  not  shown  above: 

IS.  Any  other  pertinent  information: 
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Institution 


Date 


SECTION  TWO 


X.  OBJECTIVES  AND  SELF-APPRAISAL  (Use  extra  sheets  if  more  space  is  required.) 

A.  Stale  the  objectives  which  the  institution  endeavors  to  achieve  by  offering  each  of  the  curricula  which  are  being 
submitted.  Include  needs  the  curricula  are  designed  to  meet. 


B.  Describe  any  recent  studies  which  the  institution  has  made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  it  is  meeting  its 
objectives. 


C.  Describe  any  evidence  which  indicates  that  graduates  of  the  curricula  being  submitted  have  performed  capably 
in  industry,  and/or  In  advanced  educational  programs.  Discuss  the  nature  and  level  of  work  assignments  into 
which  a substantial  majority  of  graduates  of  each  curriculum  go. 


D If  suggestions  for  changes  were  made  by  ECPD  following  a previous  visitation  please  refer  to  them  and  indicate 
the  action  taken  by  the  institution  in  each  case. 

E,  Describe  any  significant  developments  which  have  occured  since  the  previous  ECPD  visitation  (or  during  the 
post  five  years),  not  included  earlier  in  the  questionnaire. 


F.  Indicate  any  significant  plans  which  are  being  made  for  future  developments  of  the  programs  of  instruction  rfhd 
research. 


G.  Make  a listing  of  the  subtractions,  additions  and  revisions  to  the  administrative  staff  of  the  technology  unit  (or 
institution)  since  the  previous  ECPD  visit,  or  during  the  past  five  years.  State  reasons. 
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Institution 


Daf* 


XI.PI^CEMENT  SERVICES 

Desc«be  the  institution’s  placement  services,  and  indicate  measures  for  coordinating  the  work  of  the  Tech- 
noiogy  Unit  with  industries  and  other  agencies  served. 


Provide  a complete  listing  of  the  last  graduating  class  (give  date)  for  each  curriculum  being  submitted, 
indicating  for  each  graduate  the  name,  address,  and  contact  person  for  his  employer.  In  additior,  piovide  the 
same  information  for  not  more  than  thirty  graduates  of  ^ve  preceding  years  for  ECPD  contact. 
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I.  FOREWORD 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  an  Evaluation  Team  is  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  professional  membership  of  ECPD’s  constituent 
member  societies.  He  carries  a serious  responsibility  at 
a high  professional  level.  He  is  expected  to  provide 
expert  knowledge  concerning  engineering  technology 
curricula  and  practice;  careful  preparation  and  skill  to 
determine  all  important  relevant  facts;  breadth  of  out- 
look and  sympathy  in  order  to  understand  the  insti- 
tution’s objectives  and  the  relation  of  these  objectives 
to  the  environment  in  which  it  works;  sound  judg- 
ment, wisely  and  sympathetically,  yet  objectively,  ex- 
ercised; oftentimes  courage;  and  a full  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  professional  ideals,  to  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
stitution, to  ECPD,  and  to  himself  as  a professional 
man  and  as  an  individual.  A member  of  an  Evaluation 
Team  must  be  prepared  to  give  real  time  and  effort  to 
his  task,  but  can  expect  to  find  the  activity  to  be  a 
challenging,  stimulating,  and  rewarding  experience. 


II.  INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  provide  information 
which  should  be  helpful  to  those  persons  who  partici- 
pate as  members  of  Evaluation  Teams  representing  the 
Engineering  Technology  Committee  of  ECPD,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  accreditation  teams  of  re- 
gional associations,  and  to  the  institutions  which  have 
requested  an  evaluation  by  ECPD.  The  official  objec- 
tives, procedures,  and  criteria  for  accreditation  appear 
in  the  annual  report  of  ECPD.  Each  Visitor  and  in- 
stitutional staff  and  faculty  member  should  make  him- 
self familiar  with  these  statements  in  the  current  an- 
nual report. 

The  guiding  principle  of  these  procedures  and  crite- 
ria is  the  desire  to  achieve  a sound  engineering  tech- 
nology education  for  the  student.  Only  those  curricula 
which  can  legitimately  claim  to  lead  towards  a first 
degree  in  some  recognized  field  of  engineering  technol- 
ogy are  within  the  scope  of  ECPD. 

An  Engineering  Technology  Curriculum  is  a planned 
sequence  of  college-level  courses,  leading  to  an  asso- 
ciate or  baccalaureate  degree,  designed  to  prepare 
students  to  work  in  the  field  of  engineering  technology. 

Other  curricula  containing  lesser  amounts  of  engi- 
neering technology  subject  matter  may  be  a good  edu- 
cational experience  for  the  student,  but  they  should  not 
appear  on  a list  of  EC PD-acc. edited  curricula  in  en- 
gineer^ technology. 

The  fundamental  policy  of  ECPD  is  to  accredit  cur- 
ricula rather  than  institutions.  Although  each  c^rjiu- 
I uni  is  evaluated  separately,  consideration  also  is  given 
to  administrative  and  other  institutional  factors  as  they 
affect  the  curriculum. 
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The  quantitative  criteria  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
indicating  a list  of  required  courses,  but  rather  the  list- 
ing is  a guide  to  subject  matter  which  is  desirable  for 
inclusion  in  varing  amounts  in  ail  curricula  that  claim 
to  be  engineering  technology  curricula.  The  Engineer- 
ing Technology  Committee  desires  to  avoid  making  any 
specifications  that  would  tend  to  put  engineering  tech- 
nology curricula  into  one  standard  pattern.  The  Com- 
mittee always  will  give  sympathetic  consideration  to 
well-considered  experimentation  in  engineering  tech- 
nology curricula. 

Prior  to  the  visit,  each  member  of  the  Team  will 
have  received  a copy  of  the  completed  questionnaire  as 
prepared  by  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  institution 
that  is  being  visited.  Each  Visitor  should  make  it  his 
business  to  be  familiar  with  this  questionnaire  prior  to 
the  visit,  so  that  items  which  should  be  questioned 
can  be  discussed  by  the  Team  as  a whole  at  its  first 
meeting. 

The  purposes  for  an  on-the-spot  visit  to  supplement 
the  questionnaire  for  accrediting  purposes  are  three- 
fold: 

First,  an  Evaluation  Team  is  able  to  assess  qualita- 
tively as  well  as  quantitatively  those  factors  that  cannot 
be  documented  in  a written  questionnaire.  These  might 
include  such  items  as  the  intellectual  atmosphere,  the 
morale  of  the  staff,  the  caliber  of  the  student  body,  the 
character  of  the  work  performed,  and  other  intangible 
factors. 

Second,  the  Evaluation  Team  should  help  the  in- 
stitution assess  its  weak  points  as  well  as  its  strong 
points. 

Third,  to  examine  in  detail  the  material  compiled  by 
the  institution. 


III.  TYPES  OF  ECPD  RECOONUION 

An  institution  may  request  one  of  three  types  of 
ECPD  recognition.  The  granting  of  one  type  of  recog- 
nition does  not  mean  automatic  advancement  to  the 
next. 

A.  REASONABLE  ASSURANCE  OF  ACCREDITA- 
TION. Reasonable  Assurance  of  Accreditation  is  de- 
signed to  provide  guidance  in  the  initial  development 
of  a new  curriculum  or  program,  or  in  changing  the 
goals  of  an  existing  curriculum  or  program  to  meet 
Engineering  Technology  objectives.  Reasonable  As- 
surance of  Accreditation  is  an  acknowledgment,  in  the 
planning  state  of  a new  program,  that  the  financial 
support  is  adequate  and  the  organizational  plans  and 
philosophy,  the  existing  and  planned  personnel,  and  the 
academic  program,  including  laboratories,  have  been 
examined  and  found  to  be  sound. 
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B,  CANDIDATE  FOR  ACCREDITATION,  Candid  ale 
for  Accreditation  status  may  be  requested  when  the 
Engineering  Technology  curriculum  or  program  has 
been  in  operation  for  a year  or  more.  It  may  serve  as 
a guidance  or  check  point  prior  to  applying  for  cur* 
ricultmi  accreditation.  However,  neither  Reasonable 
Assurance  of  Accreditation  nor  Candidate  for  Ac- 
creditation status  is  a requirement  for  accreditation, 

NOTE;  The  first  two  types  of  evaluation  pro- 
cedures may  be  requested  by  educational  institu- 
tions such  as  technical  institutes,  junior  colleges, 
senior  colleges  and  universities,  or  similar  education- 
al agencies  planning  to  establish' programs  in  engi- 
ne'ring  technology  with  the  inleht  of  being  recog- 
m.jd  as  having  reasonable  assurance  of,  or  as 
candidates  for,  accreditation  by  the  Engineers’  Coun- 
cil for  Professional  Development  for  appropriate  cur- 
ricula. 

Newly  established  engineering  technology  pro- 
grams may  exist  at  one  of  two  stages.  Tf  a program 
exists  as  a plan  rather  than  as  an  actuality,  if  can  be 
considered  for  the  status  of  “Reasonable  Assurance 
of  Accredits  lion”.  An  operating  institution,  which 
has  yet  to  graduate  its  first  class,  may  request  status 
* as  a “Candidate  for  Accreditation*1, 

Acceptance  in  the  status  of  Reasonable  Assur- 
ance or  as  a Candidate  is  not  accreditation*  nor  a 
promise  of  it.  Preliminary  recognition  of  an  engi- 
neering technology  program  fo*  accreditation  by  the 
Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development  is 
simply  an, acknowledgment,  before  the  new  program 
has  had  lime  to  qualify  for  accreditation,  that  the 
financial  support  is  adequate:  and  the  organizational 
plans  and  philosophy,  the  existing  and  planned  per- 
sonnel, and  the  academic  program  including  lab- 
oratories have  been  examined  and  found  to  be  sound. 

The  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  recognize  the 
institution's  programs  is  based  largely  on  the  sub- 
mission of  statements  required  as  evidence  of  readi- 
ness for  the  preliminary  evaluation,  and  an  on- 
campus  visit  by  two  or  more  evaluators  from  the  En- 
gineering Technology  Committee  of  the  Engineers* 
Council  for  Professional  Development.  The  time  for 
the  visit  is  selected  after  consultation  with  the  in- 
stitution. The  Evaluation  Team  will  ordinarily  spend 
two  days  at  the  institution  and  make  a detailed  bit- 
ten report  of  its  findings  to  the  Engineering  Tech- 
nology Committee* 

The  statements  required  as  evidence  of  readiness 
for  preliminary  evaluation  by  the  Engineers'  Council 
for  Professional  Development  is  prepared  through 
the  completion  of  the  “Questionnaire  for  Review  of 
Curricula  in  Engineering  Technology’*  and  will  in- 
clude: (1)  a justification  of  the  need  to  establish 
the  particular  engineering  technology  program  in  the 
region  concerned;  (2)  statements  covering  the  edu-' 


cationat  authority  and  the  financial  support  of  the 
program;  (3)  a statement  of  building  plans  or  modi- 
fications including  both  a building  budget  and  an 
estimated  operating  budget  for  the  program;  (4) 
curricula  and  course  descriptions;  (5)  a listing  of 
laboratories,  both  currently  available  and  proposed, 
including  lists  of  major  equipment;  (6)  a statement 
covering  library  facilities  applicable  to  the  program; 
(7)  a listing  of  faculty  qualifications  and  salary 
scales;  (8)  a statement  of  entrance  requirements  for 
students  enrolling  in  the  program;  (9)  a statement 
indicating  the  length  of  the  curriculum  and  comple- 
tion document  to  be  awarded;  ( 10)  a time  schedule 
for  the  completion  of  the  above  items  as  applicable: 
and  (11)  other  information  as  required  by  the  Eval- 
uation Committee, 

Following  the  evaluation  of  the  engineering  tech- 
nology curricula,  the  Chairman  of  the  Engineering 
Technology  Committee  of  the  Engineers’  Council  for 
Professional  Development  (alter  a conference  with 
the  Vice  Chairman  for  ETC  Operations,  and  based 
upon  the  report  and  recommendation  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Evaluation  Committee)  will  provide  the 
institution  with  a letter  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  program  for  recognition  by  the  Engineers'  Coun- 
cil for  Professional  Development,  and  an  analytical 
report  including  recommendations  and  suggestions 
for  improvements. 

Recognition  for  accreditation  of  an  engineering 
technology  program  may  remain  in  effect  a year- 
to-year  basis  by  action  of  the  Engineering  Technol- 
ogy Committee.  This  action  will  be  based  upon  the 
acceptance  of  a progress  report  to  be  prepared  by 
the  institution.  It  is  a matter  of  accepted  policy  that 
early  recognition  is  given  only  with  full  accredita- 
tion as  the  ultimate  objective. 

Engineering  technology  programs  recognized  for 
Reasonable  Assurance  of  Accreditation  ® Candi- 
date for  Accreditation  will  not  be  included  by  the 
Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development  in 
any  published  listing.  The  institution  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  publicize  any  statement  of  these  two  types 
of  recognition,  nor  to  issue  any  statement  of  ac- 
crediiability  of  the  curricula  involved,  other  than  to 
governmental  agencies. 

Procedures  for  the  evaluation  of  an  engineering 
technology  program,  to  determine  the  institution's 
eligibility  for  recognition  will  not  be  initiated  by  the 
Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development  ex- 
cept upon  receipt  of  a written  request  from  the  in- 
stitution. Such  written  request  must  be  received 
from  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  college 
or  university,  junior  college,  or  technical  institute* 
and  should  state  that  the  institution  is  seeking  ap- 
propriate recognition  status  for  its  engineering  tech- 
nology program  and  that  it  desires  to  have  the  En- 


gineers’  Council  for  Professional  Development  eval- 
uators visit  the  campus  following  the  submission  of 
statements  required  as  evidence  of  readiness  for  such 
preliminary  evaluation. 

The  fees  charged  to  an  institution  seeking  review 
of  a new  program  for  Reasonable  Assurance  of  Ac- 
creditation or  Candidate  for  Accreditation  will  be  en- 
tirely separate  from  any  fees  charged  for  accredita- 
tion of  the  program  or  curricula  at  a later  date.  In- 
formation on  fees  charged  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee, 
ECPD  Headquarters,  in  New  York  Gty. 

C.  ACCREDITATION.  Accreditation  of  an  Engineer- 
ing Technology  curriculum  by  ECPD  constitutes  a pub- 
lic acknowledgment  that  the  curriculum,  the  faculty, 
and  the  institutional  policy  have  been  searchingty  eval- 
uated in  terms  of  published  definitions  and  criteria  and 
have  found  to  be  accomplishing  the  objectives  claimed 
for  it  and  that  these  objectives  are  considered  to  be 
appropriately  within  the  scope  of  Engineering  Technol- 
ogy. 

Evaluation  for  accreditation  may  be  requested  when 
■the  curriculum  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to 
have  graduates  employed  in  industry. 

Re-evaluation  for  accreditation  is  required  periodi- 
cally to  assure  ECPD  standards  ire  being  maintained 
and  that  the  curriculum  is  being  kept  abreast  of  de- 
velopments in  the  field. 


IV.  ACCREDITING  PROCEDURE 

An  institution  desiring  the  evaluation  of  one  or  more 
curricula  in  engineering  technology  tor  recognition  in 
any  of  the  above  categories  should  communicate  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Com- 
mittee in  the  office  of  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Pro- 
fessional Development.  United  Engineering  Center, 
345  East  47th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017. 
This  will  bring  action  by  the  Engineering  Technology 
Committee  through  which  appropriate  arrangements 
with  reference  to  the  requested  evaluation  will  be  com- 
pleted with  the  institution.  The  Committee  usually 
functions  on  a regional  basis,  and  visitation  arrange- 
ments should  be  completed  directly  between  the  Re- 
gional Chairman  and  the  institution.  An  Evaluation 
Committee  normally  is  led  by  the  Regional  Chairman 
or  Vice-Chairman  responsible  for  the  region  in  which 
the  applying-  institution  is  situated*  The  Evaluation 
Committee  will  consist  nf  members  representing 
ECPD's  constituent  bodies,  ar.d/or  personnel  from  the 
listing  of  Personnel  for  ad  hoc  Visiting  Committees  as 
published  tn  the  ECPD  Annual  Report,  selected  to  as- 
sure qualified  specialists  in  the  various  areas  to  be  cov- 
ered in  the  evaluation. 


A.  ACTION  FOLLOWING  VISITATION 

Immediately  after  the  visit  to  the  institution,  the 
Evaluation  Committee  reports  in  writing  to  the  Engi- 
neering Technology  Committee.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Engineering  Technology  Committee  will  provide  the 
President  of  the  institution  with  a comprehensive  report 
of  the  findings  of  the  Evaluation  Committee.  The  Presi- 
dent may  respond  if  he  chooses  to  correct  any  mis- 
statements of  fact  or  provide  additional  infnrmatton. 
The  Engineering  Technology  Committee  reviews  the 
Evaluation  Committee  reports  and  all  other,  available 
information.  The  Engineering  Technology  Committee 
presents  its  recommendations  to  ECPD.  The  president 
of  the  visited  institution  is  notified  action  taken  by 
ECPD  after  the  July  or  October  meeting. 

B.  PERIOD  OF  ACCREDITATION 

Accreditation  of  a curriculum  is  granted  for  a lim- 
ited period  varying  from  one  to  six  years,  with  reap- 
praisal by  report  or  visit  at  the  end  of  the  period.  Visi- 
tations are  required  at  intervals  of  no  longer  than  six 
years^  If  a re-visitation  is  to  be  made,  it  must  be  re- 
quested by  the  institution.  Accreditation  is  based  upon 
conditions  at  they  exist  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  When 
conditions  are  found  which  fail  to  meet  minimum  re- 
quirements,at  the  time  of  an  initial  visit,  accreditation 
will  be  withheld.  When  such  conditions  are  found  in  a 
curriculum  which  is  accredited,  accreditation  may  be 
granted  for  the  minimum  time  considered  necessary 
to  coned  the  weaknesses  or  deficiencies  and  at  the  end 
of  this  time  accreditation  may  be  terminated.  Such 
unsatisfactory  conditions  may  include  uncertainty  about 
financial  status,  instability  due  to  the  nature  of  admin- 
istrative organization,  need  for  additions  to  or  improve- 
ments in  staff  or  equipment,  uncertainty  because  of  a 
changing  curriculum,  and  undue  dependence  upon  a 
single  individual. 


V.  BASIS  FOR  ACCREDITING 

The  qualitative  and  quantitative  criteria  on  which 
accreditation  is  based  are  published  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  ECPD  in  connection  with  the  list  of  accredited 
curricula.  Please  consult  the  latest  Annual  Report  for 
the  criteria  currently  in  effect. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  usual  requirement  that  the 
institution  must  — with  a single  exception  — have  ac- 
creditation of  the  relevant  regional  accrediting  asso- 
ciation for' accreditation  by  ECPD  in  Engineering  Tech- 
nology. When  a school  shows  in  writing  that  the  region 
does  not  give  consideration  for  accreditation  to  a school 
of  its  class  or  type,  exception  can  be  granted.  In  the 
event  of  a school  having  status  of  "Candidate  for 
Accreditation”  with  a regional  association,  it  can  be 
considered  for  a similar  status  by  the  Engineering  Tech- 
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oology  Committee.  In  such  a case,  the  school  must  then  VII. 
obtain  regional  accreditation  before  visitation  for  en- 
gineering technology  accreditation, 

VI.  duties  and  responsibilities  of 

INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF 
EVALUATION  TEAMS 

The  individual  members  of  the  Evaluation  Team  are 
selected  by  the  Team  Chairman  from  a list  approved 
by  EC  PD.  Each  member  usually  is  assigned  to  one  en- 
gineering technology  curriculum  and  one  service  area 
for  his  particular  responsibility  as  noted  below. 

No  institution  is  visited  by  EC  PD  except  by  invita- 
tion of  the  institution.  Each  individual  who  is  a mem- 
ber of  an  Evaluation  Team  to  an  institution  is  (a)  to 
act  as  a reporter  to  record  information  about  the  in- 
stitution and  (b)  to  interpret  that  information  in  order 
to  help  ECPD  and  the  institution  assess  its  strong  and 
weak  points.  The  entire  procedure  is  one  of  a confiden- 
tial nature  both  between  the  Evaluation  Team  members 
and  the  institution,  and  also  between  these  members 
and  ECPD.  No  member  o}  i Evaluation  Team  ever 
is  authorized  to  make  un>  comment  regarding  hi$ 
recommendations  for  accrediting 1 except  through  reg- 
ular ECPD  channels.  He  should  not  inform  the  in- 
stitution regarding  the  nature  of  his  recommendation. 

The  final  recommendation  that  is  made  by  ECPD  to 
the  institution  is  that  of  ECPD  alone.  The  recommen-  ' 
dations  of  the  individual  Team  members  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  as  the  actions  (hat  are  taken  by  ECPD. 
ft  should  be  made  quite  clear  that  the  actual  process  of 
accreditation  consists  essentially  of  the  publication  of 
an  approved  list  by  ECPD.  Accreditation  of  a cur- 
riculum is  granted  for  a limited  period,  usually  two, 
four,  or  six  years,  with  reappraisal  stipulated  at  the  end 
of  the  period  (except  for  ‘Reasonable  Assurance1*  and 
‘'Candidacy"  which  ard  on  a yearly  basis).  Accredita- 
tion is  based  upon  conditions  as  they  exist  at  the  time 
of  visitation,  and  is  granted  only  when  conditions  are 
considered  as  currently  meeting  or  surpassing  minimum 
over-alt  requirements.  A comprehensive  evaluation  of 
the  total  program  under  ECPD  purview  at  an  institu- 
tion, including  all  engineering  technology  curricula  and 
the  supporting  and  related  offerings,  will  be  held  at 
intervals'  not  exceeding  six  years. 

If  the  action  of  ECPD  differs  radically  from  the 
recommendation  of  individual  Team  members,  rea- 
sons foe  these  changes  in  action  will  be  explained  to 
the  Individual  Team  members  through  appropriate 
ECPD1  channels. 

Since  so  many  intangible  factors  are  involved  and  so 
much /is  at  stake  to  the  individual  institutions  as  a re-  ■ 
suit  of  accreditation  actions  by  ECPD,  it  is  essential 
that  Jhe  confidential  nature  of  the /Team^s-^assigMients 
and  findings  be  maintained  without  exception. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  EVALUATION  TEAM 

It  is  the  policy  of  ECPD  to  have  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee  present 
at  each  visit  to  an  Institution.  Usually,  either  the  Chair- 
man or  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Region  in  which 
the  institution  is  located  will  be  Chairman  of  the  Eval- 
uation Team.  When  this  is  not  feasible,  at  least  one 
member  of  the  Evaluation  Team  shall  also  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Evaluation  Team,  in  addition 
to  being  familiar  with  the  current  questionnaire,  sup- 
plied to  all  members  of  the  Team,  is  obligated  to  fa- 
miliarize himself  with  the  previous  reports  and  actions 
by  ECPD  on  the  institution  being  visited.  As  a mini- 
mum, he  should  have  the  report  of  the  last  previous 
Evaluation  Team,  and  also  the  resulting  report  and 
comments  sent  to  the  institution.  In  addition,  the  re- 
ports of  any  previous  visits  to  the  institution  are  always 
helpful  to  have  and  in  some  Instances  are  of  particular 
significance.  If  his  regional  files  are  not  complete,  he 
may  borrow  this  material  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Engineering  Technology  Committee  at  ECPD  Head- 
quarters in  New  York,  or  from  the  Vice  Chairman  for 
ETC  Operations, 

Since  the  Chairman  of  the  Evaluation  Team  is  re- 
sponsible for  inviting  the  members  of  his  Team,  he 
should  be  careful  to  select  a balanced  team.  A bal- 
anced team  will  include  a sufficient  number  of  persons 
with  diversified  backgrounds  so  that  each  engineering 
technology  curriculum  which  is  to  be  evaluated  can  be 
assessed  fairly.  White,  in  general,  it  js  desirable  to  have 
one  member  of  (he  Team  picked  particularly  for  each 
curriculum  which  is  to  be  examined,  this  is  not  always 
feasible  or  the  best  possible  solution.  In  some  cases 
where  the  adjective  describing  the  engineering  technol- 
ogy curriculum  is  different  from  that  of  any  of  the 
member  societies  of  ECPD,  it  may  be  desirable  to  have 
the  curriculum  visited  jointly  by  two  members  of  a 
Team.  Team  members  normally  should  be  selected 
from  the  list  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  ECPD. 
v Authority  should  be  obtained  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Engineering  Technology  Committee  to  invite  any 
person  not  on  the  published  list, 

The  Chairman  of  the  Evaluation  Team  has  responsi- 
bility for  the  overall  operation  of  the  visit,  the  overall 
preparation  of  the  report,  and  (he  submission  of  that 
report  to  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee.  This 
Committee,  after  thorough  discussion  at  one  of  its 
meetings,  then  makes  a recommendation  to  the  En- 
gineers’ Council  for  Professional  Development 

The  Chairman  of  the  Evaluation  Team  supplies  each 
member  with  four  copies  of  the  Expense  Account 
Form,  These  are  returned  in  triplicate  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Team  for  endorsement  and  forwarding;  in 
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duplicate,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Engineering  Tech- 
nology Committee,  and  providing  one  copy  for  the 
tiles  of  the  Regional  Chairman. 


VIII.  REPORT  PREPARATION 

Various  reports  are  prepared  by  the  Evaluation  Team 
members,  the  Team  Chairman,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Engineering  Technology  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  in  succinct  and  concise  form  the 
factual  observations,  evaluations,  and  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  curricula,  facilities,  faculty,  and 
administration  of  an  institution.  Reports  should  be 
carefully  prepared,  with  complete  yet  minimum  con- 
tent, expressed  in  clear  and  concise  English.  The  r e- 
port  should  be  written  in  good  taste  so  as  not  to  offend 
any  person  or  contain  libelous  statements  which  might 
subject  ECPD  to  legal  action.  The  format  of  the  re- 
port as  welt  as  the  English  used  should  reflect  the  high 
standards  of  ECPD,  Each  type  of  report  serves  a par- 
ticular purpose.  This  purpose  should  be  kept  in  mind 
during  the  preparation  of  each  report, 

A.  The  Team  Chairman  is  responsible  for  establishing 
the  format  of  the  report  and  should  be  sure  that  ail 
Team  members  have  been  briefed  prior  to  the  visi- 
tation, This  preparation  will  result  in  a pattern  of 
information  collection  that  should  coincide  with 
the  ultimate  grouping  of  the  final  documents. 

B.  Remember  that  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Profes- 
sional Development  is  trying  to  be  helpful  to  an 
institution  in  improving  the  quality  of  its  engineer- 
ing technology  education,  A tactful  but  substantive 
approach  at  times  may  be  needed  for  greatest  effec- 
tiveness. 

C.  The  Chairman  of  the  Visiting  Team  must  present 
the  report  and  defend  the  recommendaitions  at  the 
June  Meeting,  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Com- 
mittee. 

D.  Bear  In  mind  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Engineering 
Technology  Committee  must  defend  the  report  be- 
fore ECPD  and  the  institution. 

E.  Reports  and  statements  should  be  typed  doubie- 

spaced. , 

F.  Refer  to  the  "Committee"  and  “ECPD”  — avoid 
using  the,  first  person  and  alt  personal  referenc 

G.  Be  concise  and  accurate  in  following  the  proof 
outlined. 


IX.  THE  REPORTS  REQUIRED 

Prior  to  the  visit,  the  Team  members  will  have  avail- 
able completed  questionnaires  and  information  on 
placement  of  graduates.  This  information  is  supplied 
by  the  host  institution,  on  request  by  the  Team  Chair- 
man. 


A.  The  Oral  Report  (Exit  Interview) 

B.  The  Individual  Team  Member's  Report 

C.  The  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report 

D.  The  Summary  Report — To  the  Engineering 
Technology  Committee  (Confidential) 

£.  The  President’s  Letter  and  Statements  from 
ECPD  to  the  Institution 

A.  ORAL  REPORT  — (EXIT  INTERVIEW) 

The  Oral  Report  of  the  Evaluation  Team  is  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and/or  Dean  of  the  institution 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  The  President  may 
have  additional  administrative  personnel  invited  as  he 
sees  fit.  The  Team  Chairman  will  open  the  session  with 
a review  or  summary  of  the  critical  factors  concerning 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  which  have  been-  ob- 
served and  identified  by  the  Visiting  Team.  He  may 
then  call  on  each  committee  member  to  report  briefly 
on  the  areas  of  his  responsibility.  (Each  member  of 
the  committee  wilt  have  developed  notes  from  which  to 
speak  for  a period  of  5-10  minutes./ 

The  Dean  and  President  may  take  notes  and  ask 
questions  at  any  point,  but  the  meeting  must  not  de- 
generate into  a debate.  If  some  material  error  of  fact 
appears  to  be  evident,  and  the  correction  is  not  im- 
mediately available,  the  Dean  or  President  will  be  en- 
couraged to  write  promptly  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Engineering  Technology  Committee  in  enough  sup- 
porting detail  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression  or 
conclusion  resulting  from  insufficient  or  inaccurate  in- 
formation. 

The  meeting  will  be  conducted  in  a spirit  of  frank- 
ness and  friendliness.  It  is,  of  course,  improper  to  * 
divulge  at  this  tinje  what  the  recommendations  with 
respect  to  accreditation  will  be. 

Exit  interviews  in  cases  of  evaluation  for  Reasonable 
Assurance  and  Candidate  status  may  carry  the  ad- 
ditional philosophy  of  helpfulness  with  the  Team  dis- 
cussing frankly  possible  suggestions  for  Improvement 
in  the  programs. 

1*  Report  Preparation 

The  Team  Chairman  will  advise  the  Evaluation  Team 
members  concerning  the  format  "and  procedures.  The 
instructions  will  be  given  during  the  orientation  session 
on  the  evening  prior  to  the  first  day.  The  individual 
Team  members  should,  during  the  visit  on  campus, 
develop  statements  or  an  outline  of  items  appropriate 
for  oral  presentation  at  the  exit  interview.  The  Visiting 
Team,  in  executive  session . at  the  noon  luncheon  of 
the  second  day,  should  agree  concerning  the  items  to 
be  presented  to  the  President,  as  well  as  the  ortnat 
of  the  oral  presentation.  The  Team  Chairman  will 
chair  and  lead  the  cx.it  interview.  A critical,  but  fac- 
tual presentation  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  should  be 
presented  as  an  oral  brief  of  the  Comprehensive  Evalu- 
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ation  Report  which  the  President  of  the  institution 
will  receive  within  thirty. days.  As  a general  policy  it 
is  not  desirable  that  the  exit  interview  be  taped  or 
recorded.  However,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  admin- 
istrative members  of  the  institution  to  make  notes  con* 
ceming  the  items  presented. 

B*  INDIVIDUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  TEAM  MEM- 
BER’S 

Each  Team  member  shall  write  a report  covering  his 
particular  assignment.  While  there  is  no  desire  to 
stylize  the  reports,  it  is  important  that  each  report 
cover  certain  specific  Hems.  Check  lists  help  in  this 
regard. 

The  Team  Chairman  ordinarily  has  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  evaluation  of  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  institution  as  a whole. 

+ 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  reports  cover 
two  important  objectives,  and  that  they  must  include 
two  summary  statements  as  follows: 

1.  A confidential  statement  of  observations,  facts,  as- 
. segments,  and  recommended  recognition  actions 

for  the  information  of  the  Engineering  Technology 
Committee. 

2.  A less-confidential  summary  which  will  be  the  basis 
for  the  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report  of  the 
Visiting  Team  and  which  will  be  transmitted  by 
ECPD  to  the  institution  for  its  guidance  and  help 
in  improving  its '' operation.  The  Comprehensive 
Evaluation  Report  will  be  sent  initially  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee  to 
the  institution  for  review,  comments,  and  corrections 
f if  any).  This  part  of  the  report  should  stress  not 
only  the  weaknesses  which  need  correcting,  but  also 
the  strengths  which  should  be  recognized.  Especial 
care  should  be  exercised  to  prepare  this  statement  in 
tactful  language.  The  proper  choice  Of  words  will 
determine  whether  a suggestion  will  be  accepted 
with  a desire  for  action  or  be  deeply  resented. 

The  Individual  Report  should  be  prepared  (in  rough 

draft  form  if  necessary)  and  given  to  the  Team  Chair- 
man before  departing  from  the  institution  being  visited. 

The  report  on  each  curriculum  that  is  to  be  eval- 
uated should  cover  the  following  points  which  should 
be  rated  for  accreditation  purposes  in  about  this  order: 

(a)  The  Faculty 

The  effectiveness  of  any  educational  program  de- 
pends upon  the  faculty  which  guides  the  program. 
All  other  matters  are  secondary  to  a competent,  qual- 
ified. and  forward-looking  faculty  that  can  tive  an 
over-all  scholarly  atmosphere  to  the  operation.  The 
number  of  persons  comprising  the  faculty,  the  stu- 
dent-faculty ratio,  the  distribution  of  faculty  rank, 
and  the  diversity  of  faculty  background  should  all  be 
noted  and  taken  into  account.  Teaching  loads  of 


faculty,  and  their  activities  in  the  various  profes- 
sional areas  including  research,  are  important  fac- 
tors. One  important  source  of  information  is  the  ma- 
terials which  each  faculty  member  has  made  avail- 
able, including  such  items  as  course  outlines,  ex- 
amples of  student  work,  quizzes,  examinations,  re- 
ports, lists  of  problems,  and  similar  items  which  he 
uses  in  his  courses. 

(b)  Curriculum  Supervision 

A capable  faculty  can  perform  its  functions  best 
in  a favorable  administrative  climate.  Although  ad- 
ministration as  a whole  is  covered  in  a separate  sec- 
tion usually  written  by  the  Chairman,  each  Team 
member  should  comment  on  the  administration  in 
his  area  of  the  evaluation  assignment. 

(c)  Facilities  and  Methods  of  Instruction 

A capable  staff  operating  upder  favorable  ad- 
ministrative conditions  can  periorm  best  where  fa- 
cilities are  adequate  and  opportunities  axe  given  for  ' 
the  use  of  modern  methods  instruction.  It  is  per- 
tinent to  comment  on  die  sdequacj'  of  the  laboratory 
facilities  and  the  availability  of  instructional  aids. 
At  this  point  it  is  quite  pertinent  to  note  whether  the 
library  is  used  appropriately  as  an  instructional  tool 
ang  whether  the  students  are  taught  to  use  the  li- 
brary properly. 

(d)  Curriculum  Content 

Considerable  latitude  in  the  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject  matte  r,in  the  curriculum  (here 
used  in  the  narrowest  sense)  is  allowed.  While  quali- 
tative factors  are  more  important  than  the  quanti- 
tative number  of  credit  httars  assigned  to  any  par- 
ticular area,  the  general  principles  outlined  in  the 
current  Annual  Report  of  ECPD  should  be  checked 
closely  in  analyzing  any  particular  curriculum.  The 
coverage  of  basic  information,  rather  than  specific 
courses,  is  the  important  criterion. 

It  is  emphasized  that  any  curriculum  whid-  is  to 
be  accredited  by  ECPD  under  the  program  described 
in  this  manual  must  be  primarily  an  ’’engineering 
technology”  or  a “technology”  -curriculum  whose 
title  contains  at  least  one  of  these  two  terms  preceded 
by  some  sort  of  modifying  adjective.  Therefore,  the 
prime  consideration  of  the  Team  member  in  writ- 
ing a report  about  any  engineering  technology  cur- 
riculum is  whether  or  not  it  qualifies  as  a satisfac- 
tory engineering  technology  curriculum  regardless 
of  what  modifying  word  is  used.  Curricula  other 
than  those  in  engineering  technology  are  not  within 
the  province  of  the  ECPD  program  described  in 
this  manual.  Other  curricula  may  be  very  good  edu- 
cational experiences  for  their  students,  and  may  be 
worthy  of  appearing  on  an  “accredited  list”  of  some- 
thing other  than  engineering  technology,  but  entire- 


ly  out  of  place  on  the  ECPD  lisl  of  accredited  cur- 
ricula in  eti  sneering  technology, 

Itl  Graduates  of  the  Curriculum 

No  curriculum  is  eligible  for  ace  reditu  lion  bv 
RCPD  until  there  have  been  graduates  from  tKit 
curriculum.  A tlriing  department  usually  is  aware  of 
the  pi  ogress  of  its  graduates,  and  can  report  on  the 
' 'character  of  the  careers  of  a representative  sample 
The  exception  can  be  the  curriculum  which  is  sub- 
mitted for  evaluation  for  ** Reasonable  Assurance  " 
or  “Candidacy  ',  tn  cac.i  of  these  no  graduates  are 
required. 

(0  Appraising  the  Institution  in  the  Area 
Identified  hi  the  Curriculum 

h 

In  preparing  the  appraisal  of  each  curriculum 
area  being  evaluated*  the  report  should  contain  two 
separate  concluding  paragraphs: 

(!)  \n  appropriately  detailed  confidential  state- 
ment of  conclusions  and  recommendations  for 
the  Engineering  Technology  Committee,  and 

f2)  A less-confidential  summary  statement  of 
strengths,  weaknesses,  ^nd  suggestions  that  ear 
he  transmitted  to  the  institution. 

<l)  REPORTS  DN  SUPPORTING  DEPARTMENTS 

The  reports  covering  the  assignments  of  the  Team 
member  n.i  departments  other  than  the  major  cur- 
ricula are  patterned  after  the  reports  on  the  major 
curricula.  Reports  on  service  departments  such  as 
chemistry,  physics,  m n t!*:? mattes,  at  general  stud- 
ies arc  not  designed  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the. . 
depn rime  .its  should  be  accredited,  but  whether  thc\ 
..re  pieseniing  the  sunset  matter  in  surlt  a way  ns#tn 
give  good  background  and  support  to  engineering 
technology  students.  A chemistry  department,  foi 
example,  composed  of  outstanding  professors,  none 
of  whom  ever  meets  an  engineering  technology  stu- 
dent. may  not  be  a good  supporting  department.  Tn 
the  same  way.  a physics  department  which  allows 
students  with  an  improper  mathematical  background 
to  take  the  same  course  in  the  seme  section  with  en- 
gi;..ering  .'tchnology  students  having  better  back- 
grounds is  not  performing  its  function  well.  These 
are  the  kinds  of  matters  which  the  Team  member 
should  look  for  and  cover  in  his  report. 

When  each  Team  member  h..s  completed  his  report, 
lie  should  review  it  again  from  two  points  of  view:  fa) 
the  confidential  detailed  irformatton  that  he  wishes  :o 
Convey  to  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee  for 
fccredit  ition  purposes  and  (b)  the  information  which 
he  would  liicc  u»  have  ECPD  convey  to  the  institution 
for  its  help  in  improving  weaknesses  or  for  its  informa- 
tion about  the  good  points  of  its  program  of  engineer- 
ing technology  curricula.  The  Team  me  mV.  should 
nnkc  these  distinct  ions  qul1'*  clear  in  bis  repo:1  He  is 

'Tf  v . ♦ 
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expected  to  supply  four  complete  copter  to  he  sent  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Evaluation  Team  for  incorpora- 
tion into  the  report  which  the  Team  Chairman  will  pre- 
pare. 

C.  COMPREHENSIVE  EVALUATION  IMPORT 

The  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report  is  prepared 
by  the  Tcar.i  Chairman  and  should  contain  a critical 
evaluation  of  both  the  factual  quantitative  information 
contained  in  the  questionnaire  supplied  by  the  institu- 
tion, as  well  as  the  qualitative  information  developed  by 
the  Visiting  Team  during  its  visit  to  the  campus.  This 
report  is: 

1.  Submitted  to  the  institution. 

2.  Filed  at  ECPD  Headquarters,  and 

3.  A re  fere  ace  source  for  the  June  Meeting  of  the  En- 
gineering Technology  Committee. 

fa)  The  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report,  without 

‘ any  refcrences  lo  or  iaferences  of  accreditation 
recommendations,  is  submitted  by  the  Chairman 
of  tne  Engineering  Technology  Committee  to  the 
President  of  the  visited  institution  within  thirty 
days  from  the  completion  of  the  visit.  THs  ?L,ows 
the  visited  institution  an  opportunity  to  respond  to 
arty  obvious  errors  of  fact  or  correct  misunder- 
standings which  may  be  included  in  the  import. 
Corrections  and/or  additions  may  thus  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee 
Chairman  by  the  institution  prior  to  consideration 
of  +h<?  Report  by  the  Engineering  Technology 
Committee  at  its  June  meeting.  The  early  receipt 
of  the  Report  by  the  institution  also  serves  the 
purpose  of  allowing  .he  institution  to  take  correc- 
tive action  to  strengthen  its  programs  at  an  early 
date. 

(b)  The  Report  is  ..iso  filed  at  ECPD  Headquarters 
’t.d  becomes  part  i.f  the  historical  record  w the 
institution,  it  may  be  used  in  considering  and 
evaluating  any  fuu'rc  interim  reports  from  the  in- 
stitute Jn.  It  is  further  used  by  any  sv  Jmg 
visitation  team  for  their  orientation  concerning  the 
status  and  development  of  the  curricula  within  the 
institution. 

(c)  The  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report  is  used  hy 
the  Chairman  of  the  Evaluation  Team  as  reference 
and  back-up  information  for  his  presentation  to 
the  Engineering  Technology  Co.  limit  lee  at  the 
June  meeting  in  deliberations  concerning  recom- 
mended accreditation  actions. 

I,  Rv,a  * Procedure 

The  Chairman  of  the  Evaluation  Team  has  the  major 
responsibility  for  combining  and  editing  the  individual 
re  purls  of  the  Tear,,  members  into  the  *'Comprcho.v 
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sivv  Evaluation  Report'*,  TJie  Team  members  should 
complete  their  individual  reports  (in  rough  form  if 
necessary)  ard  transmit  the  reports  to  the  Team  Chair- 
man prior  to  departing  from  the  institution.  The  Com- 
prehensive Evaluation  Report  in  final  form  in  tripli- 
cate should  he  submitted  to  the  Vice  Chairman  for 
ETC  Operations  within  two  weeks  from  the  completion 
of  the  visit.  The  ;cc  Chairman  for  ETC  Operations 
wifi  review  the  Report,  edit  it  if  necessary,  and  submit 
it  in  duplicate  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Engineering 
Technology  Committee  for  transmittal  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  institution  for  initial  review  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  icbuttaJ,  comments,  corrections,  and 
additions. 

Institutions  being  evaluated  for  Reasonable  Assur- 
ance or  Candidate  status  will  receive  the  Report  to- 
gether with  a letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Engi- 
neering Technology  Committee  concerning  the  deci- 
sion on  the  requested  early  recognition,  as  well  as 
recommendations  for  continuing  improvements,  This 
action  will  he  reported  to  the  Engineering  Technology 
Committee  at  its  annual  June  mee:ing. 

Requests  for  continuation  of  Reasonable  Assurance 
or  Candidacy  status  arc  presented  by  the  Evaluation 
Team  Chairman  or  the  Regional  Chairman  at  the  June 
Meeting  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee  for 
actiou. 


2.  Content  of  the^  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report 

The  cover  sheet  should  include  “Engineers’  Council 
for  Professional  Development— Engineering  Technol- 
ogy Committee”,  the  name  and  address  of  the  institu- 
tion visited,  dates  of  the  visit,  curricula  visited,  names 
and  affiliations  of  the  visitors,  and  the  names  and  titles 
of  the  personnel  contacted  at  the  visited  institution. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Evaluation  Team  will  prepare 
the  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report  based  upon  the 
following  individual  reports. 

(a)  report  on  the  Institution  as  a whole,  prepared 
hy  the  Team  Chairman; 

(b)  Reports  on  each  curriculum  visited,  prepared 
by  the  Team  members  responsible;  and 

(c)  Reports  on  Service  Departments.  Library.  Per- 
sonnel Services,  etc.,  prepared  by  the  Team 
members  responsible. 

These  reports  may  follow  the  gcreral  format  of  the 
Cheek  Lists  jn  this  Manual, 

tyfl)  Report  on  the  Institution  as  a Whole 

, a.  Contents  — Strengths  and  weaknesses  con- 
cerning such  items  as: 

General  statement  concerning  the  institution 
Administration  plan  and  policies 
Admission  and  scholarship  standards 
Student  body  — r 
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Teaching  loads,  faculty  salaries,  and  quali- 
fications 

Clerical  and  technical  services 
Laboratory  equipment  and  facilities 
Library  and  supporting  facilities 
(See  Check  List) 

b.  This  report  should  be  prepared  so  as  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report 
to  the  institution  — carefully  factual. 

(2)  The  Report  on  Each  Curriculum  Visited 

a.  Contents  — Strengths  and  weaknesses  concern- 
ing the: 

Curriculum 

Faculty 

Facilities 

Organization 

Support 

(See  Check  List) 

b,  This  report  should  be  prepared  so  as  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report 
to  the  institution  — carefully  factual. 

0)  Reports  on  Service  Departments.  Library,  Person* 
nel  Services,  Etc. 

Should  include  com<uents  which  apply  directly  to 
that  setvice  o:  function. 

a,  Contents  should  include  evaluation  of  strengths 

and  weaknesses  of  the  department  or  service  as 
related  to  the  institution  as  a whole  and  the 
quality  of  the  curriculum  offerings. 

(See  Check  List) 

b.  This  report  should  be  prepared  so  as  ic  be  a 
part  of  the  Comorehensjve  Evaluation  Report 
to  the  institution  — carefully  factual. 

!>.  SUMM  KY  REPORT  — TO  THE  ENGINEER- 
ING TECHNOLOGY  COMMITTEE  — CONFI- 
DENTIAL 

This  report  r prepared  by  the  Team  Chairman,  is  a 
summary  of  the  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report, 
and  L prepared  for  distribution  to  the  Engineering 
Technology  Committee  membes.  Members  of  the  En- 
gineering Technology  Committee  must  obtain  a full 
understanding  of  the  curricular  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses from  this  report  in  order  to  take  action  on  the 
recommended  accreditation  actions  of  the  Evaluation 
Committee. 

The  Summary  Report  should  contain  a frank  discus- 
sion of  major  strengths  and  major  or  critical  weak- 
nesses, Important  and  critical  factors  should  be 
stressed  while  inconsequential  items  should  be  de- 
leted from  this  report.  Except  where  ft  is  critical,  de- 
tailed information  should  not  he  included  since  this  will 
be  available  In  (he  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report 
which  the  Evaluation  Team  Chairman  will  have  avail- 
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able  lor  reference  at  the  June  Meeting  of  the  Engi- 
neering Technology  Committee.  Twenty  copies  of  the 
Sun  Hilary  Report  should  be  sent  to  the  Vice  Chairman 
for  ETC  Operations  at  least  three  weeks  before  the 
June  Meeting.  T**  :se  will  be  distributed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee  as 
preparatory  materials  tor  review  prior  to  the  June 
Meeting, 

L RECOMMENDED  ACCREDITATION  ACTIONS 
— CONFIDENTIAL 

The  Report  of  the  Recommended  Accreditation  Ac- 
tions is  prepared  by  the  Team  Chairman  and  &ould  be 
the  actual  recommendations  ns  to  appropriate  accredi- 
tation status,  as  well  as  a detailed  defense  of  those 
recommendations.  This  report  becomes  a part  of  the 
file  on  the  institution  and  is  prepared  for  the  Engineer- 
ing Technology  Committee's  use  in  its  deliberations, 
recommendations,  and  actions.  For  institutions  seeking 
Reasonable  Assurance  and  Candida'?  for  Accredita- 
tion status  this  report  forms  a basis  lor  decision  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Com- 
mittee. 

2.  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  accreditation  recommendations  should  be  con- 
sidered according  to  the  following  guidelines: 

ta)  Accreditation  — Full  6 Years 

Recommended  for  a new  nr  continuing  curriculum 
of  satisfactory  acaderftic  content  and  level,  com- 
pletely acceptable,  and  with  a stable  history  and 
excellent  indications  of  continuity, 

(h)  Accreditation  — 4 Years 

Recommended  for  a new  or  confirming  curriculum 
of  satisfactory . academic  cciiieni  a no  level,  but 
full  acceptability  is  clouded  by  certain  marginal 
areas  which  need  correction  or  by  factors  which 
might  r.ot  guarantee  Satisfactory  operations  for  a 
full  six-year  period-  In  cases  of  four-year  accredi- 
tation, a report  would  usually  be  required  in  two 
years.  ^ 

(c)  Accreditation  — 2 Years  — Show  Cause 

A two-year  — show  cause  — accreditation  is  gen- 
eral)} recommended  for  presently  accredited  cur- 
ricula not  meeting  minimum  standards,  requiring 
major  but  correctable  action.  The  limited  period  of 
continued  accreditation  may  be  granted,  rather 
than  immediate  termination  of  accreditation,  ’o 
allow  the  institution  lime  to  respond  to  the  major 
dilficthics.  A report  will  be  required  within  one 
year  in  or^er  for  the  Committee  to  determine 
whether  to  terminate  accreditation  or  -e visit  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years.  A new  curriculum  would  not 
normally  be  granted  a two-year  accreditation  period. 


id)  Accreditation  Denied 

Recommended  lor  new  curricula  not  meeting  mini- 
mum requirements.  This  action  would  also  be  talon 
following  unsatisfactory  response  to  a Two-Year 
Show  Cause  accreditation. 

<e)  Approval  of  Reasonable  Assurance  or  Candidate 
for  Accreditation 

Recommended  for  new  curricula  in  a dynamic 
situation  or  developing  institution  with  excellent 
indications  of  meeting  regular  accreditation  criteria 
in  the  near  future.  An  Annual  Progress  Report 
will  be  required  for  possible  continuation  of  this 
status  on  a year-to-year  basis, 

(f>  Denial  of  Reasonable  Assurance  or  Candidate  for 
Accreditation 

Recommended  for  new  curriculum  not  meeting  re- 
quirements of  early  recognition  as  an  engineering 
technology  program. 

NOTE;  The  Engineering  Technology  Committee  will 
not  recommend  foi  accreditation  as  a curri- 
culum in  engineering  technology  any  curricu- 
lum for  which  the  claim  is  made  that  it  Re- 
duces qualified  engineers.  Caution  and  dis- 
cretion must  be  exercised  by  institutions  in  ail 
publications  and  references  to  avoid  ambig- 
uity or  confusion  between  engineering  tech- 
nology and  engineering.  No  curriculum  will 
be  approved  for  accreditation  or  re  accredita- 
tion unless  the  v,ord  "technology'1  is  used  as 
the  final  noun  in  the  title, 

3.  CORRECTIVE  ACTION 

An  outline  of  corrective  action  to  be  expected  In  any 
subsequent  report  or  evaluation  should  be  included. 

4.  MINORITY  REPORT 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  a Minority 
Report.  However,  if  this  becomes  necessary,  the  Minor- 
ity Report  should  be  accepted  and  included  in  the  Re- 
port of  Recommended  Accreditation  Actions  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee  at 
the  June  Meeting, 

Note:  This  report,  if  made,  should  be  highly  con- 
fidential and  is  to  be  prepared  only  for  the  Engineer- 
ing Technology  Committee's  use  in  its  deliberations, 
recommendations,  and  actions  in  June. 

E.  THE  PRESIDENTS  LETTER  WITH  STATE- 
MENT* FROM  ECPD  TO  THE  INSTITUTION 

Following  the  June  Meeting  c*  the  Engineering  Tech- 
nology Committee,  a letter  wit!  be  prepared  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  institution.  This  letter  wilt  include  state- 
ments reporting  the  accreditation  actions,  ps  well  as 
recommendations  for  action  by  the  institution.  The  let- 
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ter  and  statements  will  be  “tailor-made"  depending  up- 
on the  actions  taken  at  the  June  Meeting  of  the  Engi- 
neering Technology  Committee. 

The  Evaluation  Team  Chairman  should  prepare  the 
first  draft  of  this  letter  and  statements  in  preliminary 
form  for  discussion  at  the  June  Meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, This  must  be  carefully  written  *nd  edited  since 
it  will  form  the  foundation  and  content  of  the  official 
statements  which  will  eventually  be  sent  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  ECPD  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Engineering 
Technology  Committee  to  the  President  of  tire  institu- 
tion after  action  is  taken  on  the  recommendations  by 
the  ECPD  Executive  Committee. 

The  letter  to  the  institution  should  be  prepared  in 
two  parts; 

t.  The  first  part  covers  the  action  taken  by  the  En- 
gineers* Council  for  Professional  Development  on 
accreditation. 


2.  The  second  part 
a)  General  items 


covers  — 

which  pertain  to  engineering 
technology  as  a whole  at  the  institution,  and 
reference  to  the  Comprehensive  Evaluation 
Report  which  was  sent  to  the  institution; 

•C 

b)  Items  of  concern  regarding  the  individual 
curriculum  problems.  Each  curriculum  report 
should  be  as  brief^  as  possible  and  include 
com  inerts  and  suggestions  ^iirectly  relevant  to 
the  accreditation  actions.  These  should  be 
itemized  so  that  there  can  be  no  basis  for  un- 
certainty or  ambiguity  regarding  the  recom- 
mended actions; 

c)  Items  where  constructive  criticism  might  be 
deemed  helpful  in  improving  the  general 
quality  of  the  engineering  technology  program 
and  any  action  expected  of  the  insti'ution  in 
responding  to  the  request  for  an  interim  re- 
port. This  section  can  be  prefaced  with  the 
statement  such  as.  "The  following  observa- 
tions do  noi  pertain  directly  to  the  accredita- 
tion action  taken  by  ECPD.  but  they  are  of- 
fered with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  value 
in  the  continuing  effort  of  your  institution  to 
improve  the  quality  of  its  engineering  tech- 
nology education”. 

If  it  is  apparent  that  minimum  criteria  for  accredi- 
tation are  not  being  met,  the  statement  must  be  speci- 
fic as  to  deficiencies.  In  drastic  cases,  it  is  the  intent  of 
such  a statement  to  serve  notice  on  the  institution  to 
“show  cause*'  why  accreditation  should  not  be  dis- 
continued. 

In  some  instances  corrective  action  is  necessary  bui 
not  so  critical  as  to  require  another  visitation  at  the 
end  of  a limited  time  period.  In  these  cases  a report 
from  the  institution  to  the  Regional  Chairman  will  be 


necessary.  The  instructions  or  statements  should  be 
specie  about  what  this  report  should  cover. 

Request  reports  on  items  requiring  corrective  action, 
which  are  tangib'e.  reportable,  quantitative,  and  sub- 
ject to  evaluation  by  the.  Engineering  Technology  Com- 
mittee. Do  not  request  a report  on  items  which  can  only 
be  evaluated  by  a campus  visit. 


X.  DISPOSITION  OF  REPORTS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  stressed  again  that  the  Evaluation  Team  is  a 
temporary  ad  hoc  committee  and  is  dismissed  after  its 
consolidated  report  is  sent  to  the  Vice  Chairman  for 
ETC  Operations  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Com- 
mittee. The  Engineering  Technology  Committee  is  the 
continuing  committee  of  ECPD  which  hr.s  responsibility 
for  making  recommendations  to  the  Engineers*  Coun- 
cil for  Professional  Development. 

Should  an  Evaluation  Team  report  favorably  for  pre- 
liminary recognition,  the  Vice  Chairman  for  ETC  Op- 
erations of  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee  is 
to  prepare  the  appropriate  correspondence  and  recom- 
mended action  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Engineering 
Technology  Committee,  The  Chairman  will  report  to 
the  institution  and  establish  the  status  of  "Reasonable 
Assurance  of  Accreditation**  or  “Candidate  for  Ac- 
creditation"^ On  request,  the  Chairman  will  notify  the 
appropriate  agencies  concerning  the  action. 

In  the  event  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Evalu- 
ation Team  is  unfavorable  insofar  as  preliminary 
recognition  is  concerned,  the  institution  is  to  be  noti- 
fied. The  combined  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report, 
as  well  as  the  summary  report  including  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Evaluation  Team,  are  presented  by 
the  Regional  Chairman  for  review  of  the  Engineering 
Technology  Committee  at  its  June  Meeting.  Normally, 
at  least  one  member  of  the  Engineering  Technology 
Committee  will  have  been  present  at  each  evaluation. 

On  accreditation,  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee 
result  in  recommendations  which  are  transmitted  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Engineers*  Council 
for  Professional  Development  for  approval  at  their 
subsequent  meeting,  which  is  held  in  July.  The  action 
taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  is  repotC:*  to  the 
institution  by  the  Official  Letter  from  the  President  of 
ECPD.  In  case  of  negative  action,  the  institution  can 
initiate  action  for  review  at  the  Fall  Meeting  of  ECPD 
— if  they  feel  it  is  warranted. 

Those  curricula  accredited  are  published  in  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Engineers*  Council  for  Professional 
Development. 
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XI.  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  SUGGESTED 
SCHEDULE  FOR  A VISIT  • HOST 
INSTITUTION 

Prior  to  the  evaluation  and  at  a time  established  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Evaluation  Team,  in  consultation 
with  the  host  institution,  the  host  institution  should 
make  the  following  arrangements: 

A,  RESERVATIONS  FOR  LODGING 

H 

1.  Firm  reservations  for  a single  room  for  each  Team 
member  should  be  made  for  two  nights,  the  nipt 
previous  to  the  first  day  of  visitation  and  the  night 
of  the  first  day* 

2.  It  is  requested  that  the  Reservations  Clerk  ac- 
knowledge  the  reservations  to  each  one  of  the  team 
members  directly  as  soon  as  possible. 

B,  TRANSPORTATION  DETAILS 

The  host  institution  should  notify  the  Team  mem- 
bers of  the  airlines  serving  the  city*  the  means  of  trans- 
portation from  the  airport  +o  the  place  of  lodging,  and 
the  transportation  method  from  the  place  of  lodging  to 
the  institution* 

C,  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  accommodations  for  a 
comfortable  meeting  of  ait  Team  members  from  7:00 
to  H :00  p,m*  on  the  night  prior  the  evaluation  and 
again  on  the  night  of  the  first  day>  This -meeting  may  be 
conducted  in  the  ronm  assigned  to  the  Team  Chairman 
if  a sufficient  number  W chairs  and  a good  work  tabic 
is  provided  «n  the  same  room*  Otherwise,  a separate  or 
adjoining  room  should  be  made  available*  This  meeting 
room  preferably  should  be  at  the  place  of  lodging,  but 
might  be  at  the  host  instr  .on  if  it  is  nearby. 

»r  MEALS 

+ 

1 . It  is  desirable  that  the  lodging  place  selected  have 
an  arrangement  at  least  Vor  breakfast  and  prefer- 
ably also  for  dinner.  It  usually  is  more  convenient 
to  have  luncheons  at  the  host  institution  or  at  a 
place  selected  by  the  institution. 

2.  ft  is  customary  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Team 
membcis  to  meet  privately  at  luncheon  on  the  sec- 
ond day  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  summary  discus- 
sions* 

E*  INFORMATION  MATERIALS* 

The  hosi  institution  should  make-available  a room 
on  campus  for  the  use  of  thf*  evaluation  team*  There  a 
quantity  of  materials  can  be  displayed.  The  display 
should  include  such  items  as  course  outlines,  texts,  ex- 
amples of  student  work,  quizzes,  examinations,  reports, 
laboratory  procedures,  lists  of  problems,  projects,  and 
similar  items  which  the  faculty  use  in  all  courses.  This 
room  can  be  used  as  '‘headquarters”  for  the  Team  at 
the  institution.  ^ 


XII,  TEAM  SCHEDULE  AND  PROCEDURES 

Normally,  two  full  days  of  time  at  the  institution 
should  be  provided  in  each  evaluation*  Eveu  with  a 
small  institution,  it  is  undesirable  to  try  to  accomplish 
a visit  in  one  working  day.  With  even  the  largest  in- 
stitution, proper  organization  of  the  Team  work  makes 
it  possible  to  accomplish  the  objective  in  two  days* 
A normal  schedule  is  as  follows: 

A.  EVENING  SESSION  PRIOR  TO  VISIT 

It  h important  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Evaluation 
Committee  call  the  Team  together  the  evening  before 
the  visit  to  the  institution*  Such  a mutual  orientation 
session  can  profitably  run  from  two  to  four  hours,  de- 
pending upon  circumstances*  At  this  evening  meeting, 
the  Chairman  should  review  with  the  members  of  the 
Team  ail  reports  involved  in  the  last  previous  accredi- 
tation and  the  comments  that  have  been  sent  to  the  in- 
stitution as  a result  of  all  prior  visits.  This  will  give  a 
valuable  pattern  of  trend  for  the  Team’s  orientation* 
Each  member  of  the  Evaluation  Team  should  note 
carefully  the  comments  made  about  the  particular  cur- 
riculum and  departments  for  which  he  has  primary  re- 
‘ spon*1'  *li(y* 

Tnv  Team  Chairman  should  impress  on  the  Team  at 
tnis  first  meeting  that  while  individual  members  of  the 
Te&m  have  primary  responsibility  for  observation  of  a 
specific  curriculum,  the  report  is  expected  to  be  that  of 
the  Team  as  a whole  and  not  a scries  of  individual 
recommendations* 

After  reviewing  the  previous  actions,  the  Chairman 
should  outline  the  procedure  for  the  visit  and  assign 
specific  tasks  to  each  member  of  the  Evaluation  Team. 
An  individual  assignment  should  be  made  for  each  of 
the  engineering  technology  curricula  for  which  accred- 
itation has  been  requested  plus  an  assignment  for  serv- 
ice departments  such  as  mathematics,  physics,  chem- 
istry, other  physic,  i sciences  such  as  geology  and  metal- 
lurgy if  they  are  not  included  withir  ane  of  the  major 
engineering  technology  departments,  the  library,  and 
the  humanities- social  sciences  stem.  Administration 
usually  is  discussed  by  the  full  Team,  but  is  gwally 
the  responsibility  of  the  Team  Chairman  to  prepare 
tills  section  of  the  report. 

b:  the  mooning  of  the  first  day 

Usually  it  is  desirable  for  the  full  Team  to  meet  at 
the  start  of  the  visit  with  the  President  and  the  chief 
administrative  officer  of  the  engineering  technology 
program.  The  Team  Chairman  should  handle  this 
meeting  in  such  a way  as  not  to  involve  the  whole 
Team  for  more  than  an  hour. 

At  this  meeting,  if  not  already  arranged,  schedules 
for  the  various  Team  members  to  visit  their  appro- 
priate engineering  teehno'ogy  and  service  departments 
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should  be  prepared.  Alt  Team  members  should  proceed 
with  their  individual  assignments  no  later  than  mid- 
morning.  ' 

C.  LUNCHEON  MEETING  FIRST  DAY 

If  the  institution  desires  to  give  a luncheon  for  the 
Team,  it  may  do  so  on  the  first  day..  ECPD  requests 
that  the  institution  limit  entertainment  for  the  Team,  to 
this  one  event,  Obviously,  the  invitation  to  this  lunch- 
eon must  eome  from  the  institution  without  prompting 
from  the  Team. 

D,  afternoon  of  the  first  day 

Each  Team  member  will  proceed  with  his  individual 
assignments. 

E.  EVENING  OF  THE  FIRST  DAY 

The  Team  as  a whole  should  reassemble  for,  or 
immediately  after,  dinner.  This  disenssion  session,  usu- 
ally requiring  the  whole  evening  of  the  first  day,  is  very 
impOrtL.it,  At  this  time  each  Team  member  should  re-  , 
view  his  findings  with  the  other  members  of  the  Team. 
Each  should  discuss  the  weaknesses  found,  the  strengths 
discovered,  and  crosscheck  with  the  other  Team  mem- 
bers, It  is  important  to  determine  whether  these 
strengths  and  weaknesses  occur  throughout  the  engi- 
neering technology  program  or  are  peculiar  to  par- 
ticular departments  or  curricula*  Whenever  a Team 
member  finds  unusual  conditions  in  one  particular  de- 
partment the  Team  Chairman  should  make  it  his  busi- 
ness to  have  at  least  one  other  member  of  the  Team 
join  with  that  Team  member  on  the  following  morning 
to  crosscheck  on  these  particular  points. 

F,  MORNING  OF  THE  SECOND  DAY 

Each  individual  Team  member  should  complete  the 
search  work  on  his  particular  assignments.  He  should 
recheck  any  points  nc^ing  rc-cxinu nation  and  accom- 
plish such  crosschecking  of  other  departments  as  is 
warranted  by  the  previous  evening  s discussion, 

C*  LUNCHEON  ON  THE  SECOND  DAY 

The  Team  should  reassemble  in  executive  session  on 
the  second  day,  perhaps  for  luncheon,  or  right  after. 
Each  individual  Team  member  should  discuss  the 
recommendations  which  he  expects  to  make  in  ills  re- 
port' what  strengths  and  what  weaknesses  he  expects 
to  mention.  When  each  Team  member  has  made  his 
recommendations,  the  recommendations  of  the  Team  as 
a whofe  should  be  correlated  and  agreed  upon.  If 
there  are  points  of  differences,  these  should  bv  re- 
solved as  $ar)y  in  the  afternoon  oLthc  second  day  as 
possible.  When  differences,  if  any,  have  been  resolved, 
the  Team  is  ready  for  the  ne;',t  step.  It  is  important 


that  the  general  nature  and  content  of  the  ultimate 
evaluation  report  be  firmly  established  by  this  time, 
and  specific  arrangements  for  its  early  completion 
agreed  upon, 

H.  AFTERNOON  OF  THE  SECOND  DAY 

Having  established  agreement  between  the  Team 
members  on  their  recommendations,  strengths,  and 
weaknesses  as  noted  above,  the  Chairman  and  as  many 
members  of  the  Team  as  convenient  should  meet  with 
the  President,  and  such  administrative  personnel  as  he 
may  wish  to  assemble,  for  the  following  purposes: 

I.  To  review  the  significant  factual  findings  of  the 
Team  at  the  institution; 

2<  To  discuss  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  observed: 
and, 

3,  To  provide  opportunity  for  additional  pertinent  in- 
formation. 

It  is  very  important  in  this  administrative  confer- 
ence that  the  Chairman  or  other  Team  members  men- 
tion only  facts  and  observations  as  found  and  verified. 
The  agreed  recommendations  of  the  Team  regarding 
accreditation  must  not  be  mentioned,  or  indicated. 

I.  REPORTS 

It  recommended  that  the  reports  be  written  by  an 
agreed-upon  date  soon  after  the  meeting  (usually 
within  ten  days).  It  is  important  that  no  member  of  the 
Team  change  his  recommendations  beyond  that  which 
was  agreed  upon  in  principle  by  t^e  Team  as  a whole, 
without  consultation  with  the  Team  Chairman. 

XIII.  OBLIGATION  OF  TRUST 

Each  member  of  an  Evaluation  Team  is  hereby  re- 
minded that  in  accepting  this  appointment,  he  has 
assumed  an  obligation  of  trust  to  guard  as  utterly  con- 
fidential all  matters  involved  in  this  visitation,  such  to 
be  discussed  nowhere  at  any  time  except  through  the 
ECPD  channels  established  for  that  express  purpose. 


XIV.  SUGGESTED  CHECK  LIST  FOR 
PROCEDURE  AND  REVIEW 

T ,e  following  check  list  is  provided  to  enable  the 
itotf  institution  am  the  Evaluation  Team  to-  properly 
prepare  or  the  ETC/ECPD  visit  If  the  information 
■jid  personnel  requested  are  available  for  the#Team 
when  fliey  appear  on  campus,  their  work  will  be  great- 
ly facilitated  ana  the  institution  will  be  assured  that  the 
Team  has  sufficient  information  to  provide  an  equitable 
report  to  the  ETC/ECPD  Committee,  Arrangements 
should  be  made  b>  the  host  institution  and  reviewed 
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by  the  Team  Chairman  to  have  the  host  personnel 
available  and  scheduled  for  the  several  interviews 
herein  suggested , 

A.  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

1.  Testing  and  counselling  program: 

a)  Persons  consulted 

b)  Size,  qualifications,  and  experience  of  staff 

c)  Purpose?!  objectives,  scope,  and  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram 

d)  Tests  generally  administered  and  nouns  available 

e)  Uses  of  test  results 

f)  Procedures  to  establish  security,  reliability,  and 
validity 

g)  Facilities 

h)  Part  f — Confidential  statement  of  conclusions,  ob- 
servations, and  recommendations  for  the  Team 

i>  Part  II  — I , ess-Confidential  statement  to  serve  as 
the  basts  of  the  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report 
to  be  sent  to  the  institution  for  information  and 
review  by  ECPD 

2.  Student  records: 

a)  Persons  consulted 

b)  Admission  status  (including  deficiencies)  * 

c)  Attendance 

d)  Courses  undertaken;  grades,  credits,  failures,  and 
repetitions 

c)  Size  and  qualifications  of  staff 

f)  Part  I — Confidential  statement  of  conclusions,  ob  - 
servations,  and  recommendations  for  the  Team 

g>  Part  II  — Less-Confidential  statement  to  serve  as 
the  basis  of  the  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report 
to  be  sent  to  the  institution  for  information  and 
review  by  ECPD 

3.  Studies  of  student  performance: 

a)  Persons  consulted 

b>  Studies  of  performance  of  enrolled  students 

c)  Attrition  or  drop -out  rate:  during  first  semester  for 
quarter),  and  over-all 

d)  Causes  for  drop-out 

e>  Morale 

f>  Follow-up  undies  of  transfer 

g)  Number  and  qualifications  of  persons  performing 
the  following  studies 

hj  Part  I — Confidential  statement  of  conclusions,  ob- 
servations. and  recommendations  for  the  Team 

i)  Part  II  — Less-Confidential  statement  to  serve  as 
the  basis  or  the  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report 
to  be  sent  to  the  institution  for  information  and 
review  by  ECPD 

4.  Placement  services 

a)  Persons  consulted 

b)  Size,  qualifications,  and  experience  of  staff 

c)  Objectives,  scope,  and  nature  of  the  services 

d>  Records  of  initial  placement 

e)  Foltuw-tip  records 

f)  Facilities 

g)  Evaluation  of  graduate  placements  (coordinate  with 
placement  ' ;ros  in  curriculum  check  lists) 

h.)  Part  I — Confidential  statement  of  conclusion*,  ob- 
servations. and  recommendations  for  the  Team 

j)  Part  IT  — Less-Confidential  statement  lo  serve  as 
the  K'sis  of  the  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report 


to  be  sent  to  the  institution  for  information  and 
review  by  ECPD 

5.  Recruitment  and  promotion  , 

a)  Persona  consulted 

b)  Size,  qualifications,  and  experience  of  the  staff 

e)  Objectives  and  scope 

d)  Methods  and  media  used 

e)  Extent  and  appropriateness  of  paid  advertising 

f)  Extent  of  use  of  field  representatives;  their  salaries, 
and  commissions,  and  procedures 

g)  Relations  with  secondary  schools  and  civic  groups 

h)  Appropriateness  ol  brochures  and  other  printed 
matter 

i)  Cost  per  student 

j)  Part  I — Confidential  statement  of  conclusions,  ob- 
servations and  recommendations  for  the  Team 

k)  Pan  If  — Less-Confidential  statement  to  serve  as 
the  basis  of  the  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report 
to  be  sent  to  the  Institution  for  information  and 
review  by  ECPD 

6.  Signature  of  Examiner  and  Date 

B.  CHECK  LIST  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  THE 
REPORT  ON  EVALUATION  OF  {NAME  OF 
INSTITUTION}  RE:  CURRICULUM  IN  (NAME) 
TECHNOLOGY 

1.  Persons  consul  led 

2.  Dtp  ailment  Chairman's  statement  of  objectives 
of  the  curriculum  (and  its  options)  7 

3.  Faculty  aud  supcrviskni:  

a)  Academic  qualification  S' 

b)  Professional  and  tedjmcal  exp.  ^ence 

c)  Professional  memberships  and  activity 

d)  Attitude  and  morale 

e>  Understanding  of  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the 
engineering  technology  program 

4.  Course  outlines  and  descriptions: 

a)  Form  (short,  for  catalogues;  and  detailed  I 

b)  Adequacy 

c)  Currency 

d)  Availability 

5.  Definition  of  credit-hour  or  unit  of  credit  fur 
courses,  in  terms  of  contact  hours  and  hones  of 
outside  study: 

a)  For  tvcture  or  theory  course 

b)  For  laboratory  course 

c)  For  drafting  course 

d)  Foe  shop  course 

6.  Analyses  of  curriculum  content  with  respect  to 
proportions  in  mathematics,  in  physical  sciences, 
in  engineering  sciences,  in  general  studies,  in 
major  field  specialties,  and  in  related  technical 
subjects: 

a)  Total  number  of  credit-hours,  and  percentage*.  In 
each  stem 

b)  Numbers  of  credit-hours,  and  percentages,  in  lec- 
ture classes  and  in  laboratory  or  shop  classes  in 
each  stem 
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c)  Number  of  contact  hours,  and  percentages,  in  each 
stem 

7.  Organization;  coordination  among  stems,  be- 
tween introductory  and  advanced  Courses,  and 
between  laboratory  and  lecture  courses. 

it.  Instructional  methods;  including  use  of  library, 
standard  reference  manuals,  and  instructional 
aids: 

a)  Lecture  and  theory  classes 

b)  Laboratories 

c)  Shops 

dj  Homework 

9.  Textbooks  laboratory  manuals,  work  sheets 
and  examinations;  level,  currency,  emphasis  up- 
on problem-solving. 

10.  Adequacy  of  supporting  personnel  for  faculty; 
secretaries,  and  assistants  for  teaching,  labora- 
tory, or  shop. 

11.  Adequacy  of  technical  works  and  periodicals  in 
llirary  for  courses  in  major  field: 

a)  Number  of  volumes 
b>  Variety 
c)  Level 

t2.  Adequacy  of  content  of  reference  shelves  in 
laboratories  and  shops  for  major  field. 

13.  Class  sizes; 

a)  Lecture  and  theory  classes 
b>  Laboratories 
c}  Shops 


c)  Begin  nine  salaries 

d)  Promotion  rates 

20.  Liaison  with  local  and  regional  employers  (in- 
dustrial and  governmental): 

a)  Curriculum  advisory  committee 

b)  Employment  studies 

c)  Faculty  contacts 

21.  Qualitative  appraisal  of  curriculum: 

a)  Mathematics:  level  and  topics 
b>  Physical  sciences:  level  and  topics 

c)  General  studies;  level  and  topics 

d)  Subjects  in  major  held:  level  and  topics 

22.  Major  needs  for  growth  and  development  of  cur- 
riculum. 

29.  Curricula  in  planning  and  development. 

24.  Part  I — Confidential  statement  of  conclusions, 
observations,  and  recommendations  for  the 
Team. 

25,  Pari  II — Less-Confidential  statement  to  serve 

as  the  basis  of  the  Comprehensive  Evaluation 
Report  to  bo  sent  to  the  institution  for  informa- 
tion and  review  by  ECPD.  , 

2d.  Signature  of  Examiner  and  Date. 

C.  CHECK  LIST  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  THE 
REPORT  ON  EVALUATION  OF  (NAME  OF 
INSTITUTION)  RE:  ADMINISTRATION 

1.  Persons  consulted. 


14.  Teaching  toads,  assignment  formulas,  weighting 
factors  for  various  types  of  instruction. 

15.  Adequacy  of  physical  facilities: 

a)  Office  space 

b)  Classrooms 

c)  Laboratories  and  preparation  rooms 

d)  Shops 

16.  Grading  system  as  revealed  by  samples  of  stu- 
dent work: 

aj  Criteria  and  standards 

b)  Distributions 

c)  Use  made  of  grades 

17.  Quality  of  student  work  on  sample  tests,  home- 
work, laboratory  and  project  reports,  and  draw- 
ings; 

a)  Organization 

b)  Nealness 

c)  Computations 

d)  Statements  of  answers  (clarity  and  units} 

td  Current  enrollments  in  the  cnnicnhiin  (and  its 
options),  by  semester  or  year,  and  trends. 

1 9.  Placement  of  graduate?; 

a)  Variety  of  locally  available  jobs 

b)  Titles  of  beginning  jobs 


2.  Nature,  objectives,  and  history  of  institution. 

3.  Acceptance  of  the  institution  in  the  community. 

4.  Acceptance  of  the  engineering  technology  pro- 
gram, within  the  institution  and  in  the  commun- 
ity. 

5.  Financial  sfabftify  of  the  institution  and  of  the 
engineering  technology  program: 

a)  Support  by  the  community 

b)  Support  by  industry 

c)  Support  by  graduates 

6.  Administration  of  the  institution: 

a)  Professional  stature  and  qualifications 

b)  Record  of  stability  and  prospects  fur  conif.iuity  in 
leadership 

7.  Dean  (or  administrative  head)  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Technology  Program; 

a)  Relationship  to  administration  of  the  institution 
b}  Professional  siature  and  qualifications 
c}  Record  of  stability  and  prospects  for  continuity  in 
supervision  of  the  engineering  technology  program 

8.  Admission  polity: 

a)  Entrance  requirements 
b}  High  school  transcripts 

e)  Basts  for  ‘'equivalence"  of  high  school  graduation 
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9.  Faculty  compensation: 

a)  Salary  and  promotion  policies 

b)  Retirement  plan 

10.  Family  tenure  policy. 

11.  Faculty  development  policy: 

a)  Provisions  for  advanced  study  or  research 

b)  EficouraEPment  for  participation  in  local  activities 
of  technical  and  Professional  societies 

c)  Provisions  for  attendance  at  regional  and  nation- 
al meetings 

d)  Opportunities  for  contacts  with  colleagues  in  in- 
dustry, business,  and  government 

12.  Degrees,  diplomas,  or  certificates  awarded;  re- 
quirement for  eacb. 

13.  General  aspects  of  physical  facilities: 

a)  Adequacy  and  suitability  for  engineering  technol- 
ogy Program 

b)  Appearance  and  up-keep 

C)  Provisions  for  expansion  and  renovation 

14.  Long-range  plans  for  the  institution  and  the  en- 
gineering technology  program: 

a)  Enrollment  projects 

b)  Employment  trends 

c)  Evaluations  and  revisions  of  objectives  and  pro- 
gram 

d>  Physical  facilities 
«)  Supporting  funds 

15.  Part  1 — Confidential  statement  of  conclusions, 
observations,  and  recommendations  for  Team. 

16.  Part  ] l — Less-Confidential  statement  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  the  Comprehensive  Evaluation 
Report  to  be  sent  to  tbe  institution  for  Infor- 
mation and  review  by  ECPD. 

17.  Signature  of  Examiner  and  Date. 

D.  CHECK  LIST  FOK  PREPARATION  OF  THE 
REPORT  ON  EVALUATION  OF  (NAME  OF 
INSTITUTION)  RE:  LIBRARY 

1 . Persons  consulted. 

2.  Size,  qualifications,  and  experience  of  the  staff. 

3.  Average  annual  appropriations: 

a)  Tola! 

b)  For  engineering  technology  program 

4.  Service  lo  students  and  faculty: 

a)  Hour*  for  use  of  reading  rooms 

b)  Reference  services 

c)  Tntcr.Ubi*u>  loans 

d)  Browsing  shelf 

5.  Uw  qf  library  and  its  facilities  and  services  by 
students  and  faculty  of  the  engineering  technol- 
ogy program, 

6.  Role  of  engineering  technology  f iculty  in  selec- 
tion of  boohs  and  periodicals. 


7.  Physical  facilities: 

a)  Adequacy  of  space 

b)  Accessibility  of  stacks  (o  students 

C)  Audio-visual  aids,  teaching  machines,  etc. 

& Part  I — Confidential  statement  of  conclusions, 
observations,  and  recommendations  for  the 
Team. 

9.  Part  II  — Less-Confidential  statement  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  tbe  Comprehensive  Evaluation 
Report  lo  be  seal  to  the  institution  for  informa- 
tion and  review  by  ECPD. 

10.  Signature  of  Examiner  and  Date. 


E.  CHECK  LIST  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  THE 
REPORT  ON  EVALUATION  OF  (NAME  OF 
INSTITUTION)  RE:  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  (NAME) 

t.  Persons  consulted. 

2.  Department  chairman’s  statement  of  role  of  the 
department  with  respect  to  the  engineering  tech- 
oology  program. 

3.  Faculty  and  Supervision: 

a)  Academic  qualifications 
bl  Professional  and/or  technical  experience 

c)  Professional  memberships  and  activity 

d)  Understanding  of  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the 
engineering  technology  program 

e>  Attitude  toward  engineering  technology  program 
and  students 

4.  Course  nullifies  and  descriptions? 

a)  Form  (Short,  for  catalogues:  and  detailed) 

b)  Ad  lUacy 
C)  Currency 
d)  Availability 

5.  Definition  of  credil-hour  or  unit  of  credit  for 
courses,  in  terms  of  contact  hours  and  hours  of 
outside  study: 

a)  For  lecture  or  theory  course 
b}  For  laboratory  course 

c)  For  drafting  cootse 

d)  For  shop  course 

6.  Level  and  quality  of  subject  matter  in  service 
courses  offered  for  the  engineering  technology 
program.  For  example,  fundamental  or  descrip- 
tive; emphasis  on  understanding  or  manipula- 
tion. 

7.  instructional  methods,  including  use  of  library, 
standard  reference  manuals,  and  instructional 
aids: 

a)  Lecture  and  theory  classes 

b)  Laboratories 

c)  Shops 

d)  Homework 
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8.  Adequacy  o(  supporting  personnel  for  faculty: 
secretaries,  and  assistants  for  teaching,  labora- 
tory, or  shop. 

9.  Textbooks,  laboratory  manuals,  work  sheets,  ad 
examinations;  level,  currency,  emphasis  upon 
problem-solving. 

10.  Adequacy  of  works  and  periodicals  in  library 
for  service  courses  given  by  the  department  for 
the  engineering  technology  department: 

a)  Number  of  volumes  - 

b)  Variety 

c)  Level 

1L  Class  sixes: 

a)  Lecture  and  theory  classes 

b)  Laboratories 

c)  Shops 

12*  Teaching  toads,  assignment  formulas*  weighting 
factors  for  various  types  of  instruction* 

13*  Adequacy  of  physical  facilities: 

a)  OffiLc  space 

b)  Classrooms 


c)  Laboratories  and  preparation  rooms 

d)  Shops 

14.  Grading  system  as  revealed  by  samples  of  stu- 
dent work: 

a)  Criteria  and  standards 

b)  Distributions 

c)  Use  made  of  grades 

15.  Quality  of  student  work  on  sample  tests,  home- 
work, laboratory  and  project  reports,  and  draw- 
ings: 

a)  Organization 

b)  Neatness 

c)  Computations 

d)  Statements  of  answers  (clarity  and  units) 

16.  Part  V — Confidential  statement  of  conclusions, 
observations,  and  recommendation  for  the 
Team. 

17.  Fart  II  — Less-Confidential  statement  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  the  Comprehensive  Evaluation 
Report  to  be  sent  to  the  institutions  for  Informa- 
tion and  review  by  ECPD* 

IS.  Signature  of  Examiner  and  Date. 


4 


t 
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APPENDIX 

SAMPLE  FORMS 
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APPENDIX  - A 

Sample  of  Individual  Report  of  Team  Member 


REPORT  ON  EVALUATION  OF 


CURRICULUM  IN ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

m 

Prepared  bv  


1.  Persona  consulted, 


2,  Department  chairman's  statement  of  objectives  of  the  curriculum  (and  its  options) 


3.  Faculty  and  Supervision: 
fa)  Academic  qualification, 


(b)  Professional  and  technical  experience, 


(c)  Professional  memberships  and  activity. 


\ 


A 

■N 


t 
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' (d)  Attitude  and  marble. 


(e)  Understanding  of  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  engineering  technology  program. 


4-  Course  outlines  and  descriptions: 

(a)  Form  (short,  for  catalogues,  and  detailed), 


(b)  Adequacy 


(c)  Currency, 


(d)  Availability, 


>. 


Definition  of  credit-hour  or  unit  of  credit  for  courses,  in  terms  of  contact  hours  Liid  hours  of  outside  study: 

(a)  For  lecture  or  theory  course ; 


(b)  For  laboratory  course. 


(c)  For  drafting  course. 

a.*-" 


(d)  For  shop  course. 


V 
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6.  Analyses  of  curriculum  content  with  respect  to  proportions  in  mathematics,  in  physical  sciences,  in  engineer- 
ing sciences,  in  general  studies,  in  major  field  specialties,  and  in  related  technical  subjects: 

f 


7.  Organization;  coordination  among  stems,  between  introductory  and  advanced  courses  and  between  laboratory 
and  lecture  courses: 


jk 


Instructional  methods;  including  use  of  libi.tiy,  standard  reference  manuals,  and  instructional  aids: 

(a)  Lecture  and  theory  classes 


(b)  Laboratories. 


(c)  Shops. 


M) 


Homework, 


i 

i 


a 


9.  Textbooks,  laboratory  manuals,  work  sheets,  and^gcaminations;  level,  currency,  emphasis  upon  problem* * 
solving: 

* x 


10.  Adequacy  of  supporting  personnel  for  faculty;  secretaries,  and  assistants  for  teaching  laboratory  ,or  shop: 


■h 
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11.  Adequacy  of  technical  works  and  periodicals  in  labrary  for  courses  in  major  Helds : 

(a)  Number  of  volumes 


(b)  Variety, 


12*  Adequacy  of  content  of  reference  shelves  in  laboratories  and  shops  for  major  field: 


13.  Class  sizes: 

(a)  Lecture  and  theory  classes 


15.  Adequacy  of  physical  facilities: 

■i  P 

(a)  Office  space 

(b)  Classrooms 

(c)  Laboratories  and  preparation  rooms, 

(d)  Shops 


(c)  Level, 


v 


(b)  Laboratories, 


<c}  Shops, 


14.  Teaching  loads,  assignment  formulas,  weighting  factors  for  various  types  of  instruction: 
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10.  Grading  system  as  revealed  by  samples  of  student  work: 

(a)  Criteria  and  standards..  1 — , 

^ y 

(h)  nistriblltionB 

(c)  Us£  made  of  grades- ; 

*■ 

17.  Quality  of  student  work  on  sample  tests,  homework,  laboratory  and  project  reports,  and  drawings:, 
<a)  Organisation  u 

I 

I 

L 4 B 

(b)  Neatness 

(c)  Computations ! 

(d)  Statements  of  answers  (clarity  and  units) 

p 

JN.  Current  enrollments  in  the  curriculum  (and  its  op  tit  tester  or  year,  and  trends: 


(b)  Titles  of  beginning  jobs. 


(e)  Beginning  salaries^ 


(d)  Promotion  rates ; 

* 


^0.  Unison  with  low  I and  regional  emu  lovers  (industrial  and  governmental) : 
(a)  Curriculum  advisory  committee 


(b)  Employment  studies. 


22 
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(c)  l*  acuity  contacts. 


21.  Qualitative  appraisal  of  curriculum: 
00  ; level  ami  topics. 


(b)  Physical  sciences;  level  ami  topics. 


(c)  General  studies;  level  and  topics. 


(d)  Subjects  in  major  field;  level  and  topics, 

t & 


22,  Major  needs  for  growth  and  de\elopment  of  curriculum:, 

i 


23.  Curriculum  planning  and  development:, 


24.  Confidential  statement  of  conclusions)  observations,  and  accreditation  recommendations  for  Team  and 
Committee  - not  to  be  sent  to  the  institution: 


* 


832 
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J 


2i, . Less  confidential  statement  — proposed  for  transmittal  to  the  institution  oy  ECPD: 


f: 


T 


24 
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APPENDIX  - 8 


SAMPLE 

SUMMARY  REPORT 
OF 

THE  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAMS  AT 

% 

TO 

ENGINEERING  technology  committee 

CONFIDENTIAL 


The  following  is  a confidential  report  oh  the  evaluation  of  two  engineering  technology  curricula  sub- 
mitted fnr  reaccrcditutinn  and  one  curriculum  submitted  for  initial  accreditation  by  the  above  insti- 
tution. The  members  of  the  Evaluation  Team  and  the  individual  assignments  were  as  follows; 


Air  Conditioning  Design  Technology 

Professor  of  Air  Conditioning  - : 

Aircraft  Design  -Technology 

Professor  of  Aerospace  - 

Drafting  Teehmdofcy 

Associate  Professor  of  Drafting  - 

Administration,  Admissions,  Records,  Finance,  and  Faculty  Benefits 

Ir^rr..*  Chairman 

Date  of  Visitation : February  10  and  H,  1000 


I.  Accreditation  History 

IL  Summary  of  Findings 

Iff.  Accreditation  Recommendations 

IV,  Confidential  Statement  of  Strengths  *nd  Weak  nesses  Observed 

A.  Implementation  of  the  Recommendations  of  1903  Visitation  Team 

B.  Faculty  Salaries  and  Benefit? 

C.  Improvement  in  Physical  Facilities 

D.  Student  Activities  ■ Counselling 

E.  Student  Records,  Admissions!  Publications,  Public  Relations 
, F,  Library’ 

G.  Placement  and  Alumni  Services 

H.  Industry's  Evaluation  of  Graduates — from  Industrial  Reports 

I.  Student  Attitude  and  Morale 


V,  Confidential  State  by  Curriculum  Evaluator 

A.  Air  Conditioning  Design  Technology 

B.  Aircraft  Design  Technology 

C.  Drafting 
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APPENDIX  * C 


LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  OF  INSTITUTION  - TRANSMITTAL  OF  COMPREHENSIVE 

EVALUATION  REPORT 


E.CP.D.  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  COMMITTEE  LETTERHEAD 


President. 


TT 


University 


bear  President  : 

Attached  is  the^  Comprehensive  Evaluation  Report  on  the  following  engineering  technology  programs 

offered  by , reviewed  by  the  Engineering  Technology 

Committee  of  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Profession  tit  Development  evaluation  team  on  February  10 
and  11,  1969: 

F* 

1.  Electrical  Engineering  Technology  — Power  Option  ' 

% Electrical  Engineering  Technology  — Electronics  Option 
;i..  Instrumentation  Engineering  Technology 
4.  Sanitarv  Engineering  Technology 

Please  review  the  information  for  applicability,  accuracy,  and  factual  content  You  may  wish  to  com* 
ment  on  some  of  the  findings  or  supply  additional  information  if  you  think  it  necessary  to  correct  an 
impression. 

This  is  an  opportunity  presented  to  the  President  of  An  institution  for  a response  if  he  deems  a response* 
necessary. 


Sincerely, 


H*  E.  McCaUiok 
Chairman 


HFM/k* 

Enclosures 
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APPENDIX  * D 

sample 

LESS-CONRDENTIAL  STATEMENT 
COMPREHENSIVE  EVALUATION  REPORT 

OF 

THE  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAMS  AT 

I.  History  and  Financial  Support 

II.  Philosophy  and  Purpose 

III.  Organization  and  Administration 

IV.  FacHty  - Qualifications)  Salary p and  Benefits 

V.  Physical  Facilities 

VI.  Admissions  and  Records 
VI L Library 

VIII.  Service  Departments 

IX.  Student  Activities 

X.  Curriculum  Evaluation 


83? 
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APPENDtX  - E 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  FROM  EC  PD  TO  THE  INSTITUTION  ■ 

ENGINEERS’  COUNCIL  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  LETTERHEAD 


President, 


University 


Dear  President, 


Ihe  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development  at  its  .Tuly  15  Executive  Meeting  in  New  York 
City,  too!:  the  following  actions  relatingAo  the  curricula  offered  by  your  institution: * 


Full-time  FOUR-YEAR  Day  Programs 

1.  Design,  and  Drafting  Technology 

t 

2.  Manufacturing  Technology 

These  two  programs  have  been  reaccredited  for  six  years  (1975)  as  engineering  technology  cur- 
ricula. Accreditation  expires  September  30,  1975. 


Full-time  TWO-YEAR  Day  Program* 


3.  Electronics  Engineering  Technology 

Thie  program  has  been  reuccredited  for  four  years  (1973)  with  a proviso  that  a Progress  Report 
shall  be  submitted  to  ECPD  by  February  1 . 1973,  setting  forth  the  extent  to  which  your  institution 
lias  taken  action  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  visiting  team.  Particular  efnphasig  is 
requested  -i  the  areas  noted  in  the  attached  supplement.  Any  extension  of  accreditation  beyond 
September  30, 1973,  will  depend  on  the  evaluation  of  this  report  by  the  visiting  team. 

4.  Civil  Engineering  Technology 

To  accredit  for  four  years  (1973);  initial  accreditation  as  two-year  engineering  technology  program. 
Accreditation  expires  September  30,  1973. 

5.  Architectural  Engineering  Technology  " 


G,  Chemical  Technology 

These  two  programs  represent  initial  evaluations  und  have  been  accredited  as  engineerin'  tech- 
nology curricula  for  four  years  (1973)  with  the  same  proviso  as  set  forth  above,  with  rtj.~,rts  re* 
quested  addressing  themselves  to  the  recommendations  made  in  the  supplement  attached. 


For  your  guidance,  please  refer  to  the  attached  policy  statement  in  respect  to  all  public  announcements, 
newspaper  advertisements,  catalogues,  etc.  where  mention  is  made  of  ECPD  accreditation. 


The  accredited  list  os  it  will  appear  in  ECPD  publications  will  show  only  the  curriculum  which  has 
been  accredited  and  will' not  indicate  the  i>eriod  for  which  accreditation  has  been  granted.  The  accred- 
ited list,  however,  will  be  sub^ict  to  continual  revision  at  the  discretion  of  the  ECPD  BosH  of  Directors* 


Should  there  be  any  comments  or  observations  you  wish  to  make  in  connection  with  tne  report  of  the 
visitation  team  or  the  actions  taken  by  the  ECPD  Board  of  Directors,  please  be  sure  that  this  is  done 
prior  to  September  1,  19G9. 

1 am  pleased  to  offer  my  (veronal  congratulations  and  do  hope  sincerely  that  you  will  have  a long  his- 
tory of  ECPD  accreditations. 

Cordially  yours, 


Ernst  Weber 
President 


EW/kw 
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SAMPLE 

ENGINEERS*  COUNCIL  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  COMMITTEE  . 

UNIVERSITY  VISITATION 
Aprd  19.  30,  21,  1967 

SUMMARY  OF  OBSERVATIONS 

The  University  should  be  complimented  for  having  an  alert,  dynamic  administration.  It  is  well  informed 
about  the  role  of  the  engineering  technology  programs  and  provides  support. 

v > 

The  supportive  and  service  areas  are  well  organized  and  directed. 

The  campus  as  a whole  is  pleasing  and  the  University  has  an  unusually  attractive  student  body. 
Student-faculty  activities  receive  an  unusual  degree  of  emphasis. 

The  staff  nnd  faculty  m Technology  seem  completely  dedicated  to  these  activities  and  anxious  to  progress. 


The  administration  of  the  technical  programs  is  knowledgeable*  qualified  and  competent. 

H 

Laboratory  facilities  and  equipment  are  good  and  the  institution  should  be  encouraged  to  construct  the  ad- 
ditional facilities  planned  for  technology. 

i * 

The  students  are  serious,  dedicated,  and  high  grade. 

The  faculty  has  a fine  morale- 

I 

The  excellent  relationship  and  support  which  currently  exist  between  the  Dean  of  .Sciences  and  Engineering 
and  the  Technology  Division  should  be  encouraged  and  a closer  liaison  provided,  between  the  two  faculties. 

IV 

It  is  suggested  that  faculty  be  added  to  the  Electronics  and  Design  and  Drafting  areas  in  order  to  strengtfierf 
the  programs  and  provide  greater  stability. 

The  mathematics  and  science  content  of  the  specific  curricula  could  he  strengthened  in  order  to  provide  the 
graduate  with  the  background  required  to  continue  and  advance  in  his  field. 

- j* 

It  is  suggested  that,  os  the  taculty  is  expanded  or  replaced,  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  employment  of  more 
persons  with  an  ■engineering  academic  background. 

■ - t . ■ 

There  appears  to  he  a degree  of  overlap  between  the  Industrial  Arts  and  the  Technology  laboratories  which 
could  be  separated,  in  the  proposed  building  addition. 


Since  the  programs  are  in  the  engineering  support  areas,  the  faculty  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  other  in- 
stitutions where  engineering  technology  programs  are  offered  and  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  actively 
in  the  sectional  and  national  meetings  of  the  American  Society  for  Engineering 'Education. 


Joint  use  of  some  of  the  engineering  laboratories  should  be  continued  and  encouraged. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  curricula  of  Drafting  and  Design  Technology  and  Manufacturing  Technology  be 
reviewed  os  to  the  possibility  of  having  one  program  with  the  appropriate  options  since  tile  two  ate  quite 
similar. 


The  specific  courses  in  Electronics  need  to  be  review^  £ad  brought'  to 
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a current  status- 
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APPENDIX  - G . 

ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  COMMITT 

Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development 
345  East  47th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017 

ALL  PUBLICITY  CONCERNING  ECPD  ACCREDITATION  OP 
ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULA 
MU£T  CONFORM  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  POLICY . . . 


L All  statements  are  to  avoid  the  creation  of  any  confusion  between  the  accreditation  of  Engineering 
Technology  curricula  by  ECPD  and  the  accreditation  of  Engineering  curricula  by  ECPD. 

2.  Ail  statements  should  make  clear  that  ECPD/ETC  accreditation  is  curriculum  by  curriculum  and 
not  for  the  institution.  Even  if  every  curriculum  offered  by  an  institution  is  ECPD/ETC  accredited, 
there  must  be  no  implication  that  the  entire  institution  is  so  accredited^ 

3.  Each  curriculum  that  has  received  ECPD/ETC  accreditation  is  to  be  clearly  identified  by  one  of 
the  following  statements  in  this  exact  form : 

An  ECPD  accredited  Engineering  Technology  Curriculnm 
(the  word  Program  may  be  used  to  replace  Curriculum) 

A Any  curriculum  which  has  not  been  accredited  under  ECPD/ETC  criteria  must  not  be  described 
by  any  statement  that  indicates  cither  implicitly  or  explicitly  that  criteria  for  such  ETC  accred- 
itation are  met  by  or  endorsed  in  connection  therewith. 

# 

5.  A general  description  (definition)  of  the  ECPD/ETC  accreditation  objectives  and  procedures  may 
be  included  and  must  be  presented  in  such  form  as  to  appear 

a.  Completely  factual; 

b.  Professional  in  tone  as  opposed  to  advocacy. 

0.  When  any  advertising  is  done  by  a school,  in  addition  to  the  above  noted  items,  special  care  must 
be  taken  to  show  ECPD/ETC  accreditation  as  an  incidental,  and  nr>t  as  a prominent  item  in  the 
copy. 

7.  Term  of  accreditation  is  considered  personal  information  between  the  Engineers’  Council  for  Pro* 
fessional  Development  and  the  institution  concerned,  and  must  not  be  publicised  in  any  way. 

S.  Reasonable  Assurance  of  Accreditation  and/or  Candidate  for  Accreditation  status  for  any  pro* 
gram  is  not  to  be  publicised. 


April,  1969 
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APPENDIX  - H 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  ~ CANDIDATE  FOR  ACCREDITATION 

E.C,P.D.  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  COMMITTEE  LETTERHEAD 


President 


r 

.University 


Dear  President, 


In  accordance  with  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  applying  for  recognition  as  a Candidate  for  Ac- 
creditation of  Engineering  Technology  Curricula,  as  approved  by  the  ECPD  Executive  Committee, 
1 am  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  this  Letter  of  Acceptance  of  the  following  five  curricula  as  Candi- 
dates for  ECPD  Accreditation : 

1.  Aeronautical  Technology  . ♦ 

2.  Civil  Technology 

3.  Computer  Technology 

4.  Detail  and  Design  Technology 

5.  Electronic  Technology 

This  Letter  of  Acceptance  is  based  on  a study  of  written  information  supplied  by  you  and  an  on-the- 
spot  visit  to  the  campus  made  on  April  12,  13, 14, 1969,  by  an  Ad  Hoc  Visiting  Committee.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  wem_ . and 

For  your  guidance,  the  following  excerpts  are  quoted  from  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee 
Manual  of  Evaluation  Procedures  and  Instructions: 

■I 

Acceptance  in  the  status  of  Reasonable  Assurance  or  as  ft  Candidate  is  not  accred- 
itation, nor  a promise  of  it.  Preliminary  recognition  of  an  engineering  technology 
program  for  accreditation  by  the  Engineers’  Council  for  Professional  Development 
is  simply  an  acknowledgment,  before  the  new  program  has  bad  time  to  qualify  for 
accreditation,  that  the  financial  support  is  adequate,  and  the  organizational  plans 
and  philosophy,  the  existing  and  planned  personnel,  and  the  academic  program  includ- 
ing laboratories  have  been  examined  and  fopnd  to  be  sound. 

Recognition  for  accreditation  of  an  eiig>necring  technology  program  will  remain  in 
effect  4fM  year-to-year  basis  by  action  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee. 

This  action  will  be  based  upon  the  acceptance  of  a progress  report  to  be  prepared  by 
the  institution.  It  is  a matter  of  accepted  policy  that  early  recognition  is  given  only 
with  full  accreditation  as  the  ultimate  objective. 

Engineering  technology  programs  recognized  for  Reasonable  Assurance  of  Accred- 
itation or  Candidate  for  Accreditation  will  not  be  included  l>y  the  Engineers’  Council 
for  Professional  Development  in  any  published  listing.  The  institution  will  not  be 
permitted  to  publicize  any  statement  Of  Allege  two  types  of  recognition,  nor  to  issue 
any  statement  of  accrcditabiht.v  of  the  curricula  involved,  other  than  to  govern- 
mental agencies. 

m- 

For  your  information  and  guidance,  I am  enclosing  a summary  ot  observations  made  by  the  Visitation 
Team. 

P Sincerely, 


HEM/kw 

Enclosure 


H.  E.  AlcCallick 
Chairman 
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APPENDIX  • I 

PRESIDENT’S  LETTER  - REASONABLE  ASSURANCE  OF  ACCREDITATION 

E.C.P.D.  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  COMMITTEE  LETTERHEAD 

H g 

President 

University  ? 


Dear  President : 

In  accordance  with  the  procedures  to  be  followed  hi  applying  for  recognition  for  Reasonable  Assurance 
of  Accreditation  of  Engineering  Technology  Curricula,  as  approved  by  the  KCPP  Executive  Com- 
mittee, I am  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  this  Letter  of  Acceptance  ol  the  following  four  curricula  for 
Reasonable  Assurance  of  ECPD  Accreditation. 

L Air  Conditioning  Design  Technology 

T “ 1 4 

2.  Construct  ion  Technology 

3.  Iudustria.  Engineering  Technology 

4.  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

This  tatter  of  Acceptance  is  based  on  a study  of  written  information  supplied  by  you  a lid  att  on~the> 
spot  visit  to  the  campus  made  on  April  15,  1(>,  17, 1969,  by  an  Ad  Hoc  Visiting  Committee.  The  mem*- 
bers  of  Ihe  Committee  were , , and 

For  your  guidance,  the  following  excerpts  are  quoted  from*  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee 

Manual  of  Evaluation' Procedures  and  Instructions  I 

Acceptance  in  the  status  of  Reasonable  Assurance  or  as  a Candidate  is  net  accred- 
itation, nor  a promise  of  it.  Preliminary  recognition  of  an  engineering  technology 
program  for  accreditation  by  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development  is 
simply  an  acknowledgment,  beforethe  new  program  has  bad  time  to  qualify  for  accredt 
Ration,  that  the  financial  support  is  adequate;  and  the  organisational  plans  and  phi- 
lbsphy,  the  existing  and  planned  personnel,  and  the  academic  program  including  lab- 
oratories have  been  examined  and  found  to  be  sound. 

Recognition  for  accreditation  of  an  engineering  technology  program  will  remain  in 
effect  on  a year-to-year  basis  by  action  of  the  Engineering  Technology  Committee. 

This  action  will  be  based  upon  the  acceptance  of  a progress  report  to  be  prepared  by 
the  institution.  It  is  a matter  of  accepted  policy  that  early  recognition  is  given  only 
with  full  accreditation  as  the  ultimate  objective. 

Engineering  technology  programs  recognised  for  Reasonable  Assurance  of  Accred- 
itation or  Candidate  for  Accreditation  will  not  be  included  by  the  Engineer  Council 
for  Professional  Development  in  any  published  listing  The  institution  will  not  be 
permitted  to  publicize  any  std&ment  of  these  two  types  of  recognition,  nor  to  issue 
any  statement  of  accreditability  of  the  curricula  involved,  other  than  to  governmental 
agencies.  ■ 

For  your  infoimatioii  and  guidance,  I am  enclosing  a summary  of  observations  made  by  the  Visiting 
Team. 

Sincerely! 


HEM/kw 
^ Enclosure 


H.  E.  McCallick 
Chairman 
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APPENDIX  - J 


, ENGINEERS*  COUNCIL  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  COMMITTEE 
Visitation  Team  Members  Response  Check  List 

TO:  ECPD  Team  Members 

Hcae  complete  this  checklist  in  triplicate  and  send  copies  as  follows: 

1 Send  a complete  copy  to  Team  Chairman 

2.  Send  a complete  copy  to  Host  Institution  - Arrangements  Chairman 


TV 

* i/  + 

TEAM  CHAIRMAN 

- 

I have 

I need 

The  completed  Institutional  Questionnaire 

I have 

m 

I need 

The  reference  publication: 

"Characteristics  of  Excellence  in  Engineering  Technology  Education11 

I have 

l need 

The  "Manual  of  Visitation  Pttceduce” 

I have 

I need 
I need 

ECPD  Annual  Report,  Jatest  edition 

The  following  additional  information  concerning  the  visited  organization: 

TO1  HOST  INSTITUTION  - Arrangements  Representative 

* * 

I hav^  I need  Confirmation  of  lodging  arrangements 

I need  The  following  additional  information  about: 

ft)  The  Institution 

b)  The  curriculum  which  I will  be  reviewing 

c)  The  arrangements  for  the  visitation 


My  travel  plane  «rtt 


ARRIVAL 

Via 


DEPARTURE 

Via 


SUBMITTED  BV 


Place 


Place 


m + + ii  + + ai  + i+  ii  + + iiii  m m m ■ m + + + + ■ i i 

’ Time 


Time 


+ 

Date 
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Team  Member 
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APPENDIX  - K 

SAMPLE  LETTER  TO  COMPANIES  EM  PLOYING  GRADUATES  OF  CURRICULA  EVALUATED 

E.C.P.D.  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  COMMITTEE  LETTERHEAD 

RE: 


Gentlemen : 


The  above  institution  has  applied  for  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development  recognition  of 
' engineering  technology  curricula.  A committee  has  been  assigned  to  inject  and  evaluate  these  cur- 
ricula, The  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development  is  the  national  accrediting  agency  for 
institutions  offering  programs  in  engineering  and  engineering  technology. 


It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  committee  to  evaluate  each  engineering  technology  curriculum  designed 
for  the  education  of  engineering  technicians  and  technologists  in  terms  of  its  academic  level  and  ob- 
jectives. It  is  felt  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  determining  the  success  of  a curriculum  is  in  the  eval- 
uation of  the  work  of  its  graduates. 


To  help  us  serve  both  industry  and  future  students  of  the  requesting  institution,  will  you  please  fill  out 
and  return  one  copy  of  the  attached  questionnaire  fpr  the  students  named.  ^Ve  are  informed  that  these  $ 

students  are  with  your  organization.  All  information  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence  within  the  com- 
mittee itself. 

I 

Please  accept  the  sincere  appreciation  and  thanks  of  the  committee  for  your  valuable  help  in  this 'eval- 
uation. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Chairman,  Region, 


■844 
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APPENDIX  - L 

ENGINEERS’  COUNCIL  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  COMMITTEE 
EVALUATION  OF  GR4&UATES 


Name  of  Employing  Company 

Name  of  Graduate . Curriculum, 

College 

1.  Describe  briefly  the  work  being  done  bv  this  graduate ; 


2<  At  what  level  would  you  classify  his  work;  i.c.,  skilled  craftsman engineering  tech- 
nician  t engineering  technologist sales  engineering , supervision  or 

management r engineering  other 


3.  In  your  opinion,  docs  the  graduate’s  educational  background  qualify  him  for  the  work  he  is  doing? 


-s 

4,  Based  on  your  answer  on  education  background,  how  far  could  he  advance  in  your  organisation?  (Give 
titles  of  positions,  if  po^ibje.) 


a-  If  you  .had  other  vacancies,  would  you  sock  more  employees  with  the  same  educational  background? 


6.  What  in  your  opinion  is  his  educational  weaknesses- 
(a)  In  performing  present  assignments 


(b)  In  advancing  in  your  organization, 


7.  Do  you  feel  this  graduate  is  qualified  to  carry  out  the  Work  of  an  engineering  technician  in  his  particular  field 
as  described  in  the  attached  letter? - 


8.  Other  comments. 


SIGNED: 


TITLE: 


PLEASE  RETURN  TO: 
36 
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n 010  S64 
Barlov,  Kelvin  L. 

Principles  of  Vocational  Education. 

American  Vocational  Association*  lashiugtonf 

0.  c. 

ftp  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-EBIC  SET. 
publication  Sales*  American  Vocational 
Association,  1510  ft  Street-  B.W.  , Washington, 
D,  C.  20005  (S*  50). 

PUB  DATE  - Nov69  8p. 

DESCRIPTORS  - ^HISTORICAL  REVIEWS; 

♦VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION!  ^FEDERAL  LE filSLATlOW: 
♦FEDERAL  AID!  ^FEDERAL  PROGRAMS!  EDUCATIONAL 
PRINCIPLES 

identifiers  * * vocational  education  act  of 
1968 

ABSTRACT  - Vocational  education  as  it  exists 
today  had  its  origin  in  the  early  1900 *s.  The 
National  Society  for  the  Pronotion  of 
Industrial  Education  was  formed  to  pronote 
vocational-industrial  education  in  the  public 
schools  in  1906.  Fron  this  early  period  the 
progran  has  grown  fron  a training  prog ran  for 
nigh  school  students  and  enployed  adults  to  a 
progran  at  secondary  and  post  secondary 
levels  for  in-school  youth,  out- of- school 
youth  and  adults,  the  enployed,  unenployed, 
handicapped,  and  disadvantaged.  In  196B  a 
comprehensive  Vocational  Education  Act  was 
passed  which  authorized  Federal  grants  to 
assist  states  in  Maintaining,  extending,  and 
inproving  existing  prograns  and  to  develop 
new  prograns.  Federal  funding  of  vocational 
education  prograns  increased  from' ESS  nil lion 
dollar-*,  in  1963  to  5279 ' million  in  1968. 
However  in  1968  the  Federal  budget  provided 
16S0  million  for  manpower  Programs  which 
aided  only  about  10  percent  of  the  number  of 
people  served  fay  vocational  education.  (BC) 
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U£<  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEAlTH, 
EDUCATION  t WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRO. 
OUCED  fXACTtY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  PERSON  Oft  ORGANIZATION  DRIG. 
imating  IT  POINTS  Of  VIEW  OR  OPIN. 
IOnS  STATED  do  not  necessarily 
REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EOU. 
CATION  POSITION  OP  POLICY 


principles 
of  Vocational 


GO 

U> 


Education 

847  a rev*ew  the 
Historical  background 


with  a focus  on 
tho  nrosnnt 


Vocational  educators  , are  aware  of  the 
general  and  basic  ideas  upon  which  their 
profession  is  grounded  but  it  is  beneficial  to 
have  them  spelled  out  from  time  to  time* — 
as  viewed  by  different  leaders  in  the  field. 
In  an  effort  to  stimulate  thought  and  discus* 
siont  the  AVA  proposes  to  present  these 
ideas  as  articulated  by  various  vocational 
educators. 

The  basic  ideas  as  stated  here  were  in* 
eluded  in  a speech  Melvin  L.  Barlow  gave 
before  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  San  Francisco  on  October  19*  1969. 

Dr.  Barlow  is  Professor  of  Education, 
UCLA,  and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Vo- 
cational Education,  University  of  Califor- 
nia.  He  also  is  the  authqf  of  the  Hisory  0/ 
Industrial  Education  in  (he  United  States, 
and  numerous  booklets,  pamphlets,  and 
articles  concerning  vocational  education. 
Dr.  Barlow  served  as  Staff  Director  of  the 
1968  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education. 
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Biicf  History 

The  program  of  vocational  education,  as 
wfi  know  il  today,  had  its  origin  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  causal 
factors  of  the  vocational  movemc’'t  in  edu- 
cation occurred*  however,  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  the  historical  roots  can 
be  traced  to  very  ancient  times. 

During  the  hitler  part  of  the  nineteenth 
cenlury.  the  need  for  occupational  l mining 
produced  a number  of  private  trade  schools. 
Although  there  were  many  different  kinds 
of  trade  schools,  organized  for  many  differ- 
ent purposes.  ibc  schools  can  be  described 
as  belonging  to  one  of  three  types;  (1] 
schools  that  offered  only  trade  training.  (2) 
schools  that  offered  a combination  of  trade 
training  and  general  education,  and  (2) 
schools  that  apprenticed  Iheir  students  to 
the  hoards  of  trusters  in  odd)  I inn  in  offering 
trade  and  general  education. 

In  addition  lo  trade  schools,  <i  large  mim* 
her  of  private  business  schools  were  orga- 
* nized  throughout  the-  -ition,  and  supplied 
occupational  preparation  for  the  business 
world.  Here  a ltd  there,  it  was  possible  to 
find  a few  schools  offering  instruction  in 
agriculture, 

A, second  major  development,  prior  to  dm 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  was  the 
establishment  of  programs — in  the  public 
schools— known  ns  manual  training,  com- 
mercial training,  domestic  ^ icnce,  and  agri- 
culture. Each  represented  a protest  against 


ihi'  l ho rough  .ir.idemir:  oricntiiliorr  and  tra- 
ditional education  of  Ihe  d.sy. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  some. of 
\w  farsighted  people  in  the  manual  training 
;i riHM  observed  that  many  of  ihnir  graduate* 
were  using  the  skills  aod  knowledges  gained 
in  manual  training  classes  for  vocational 
purposes.  This  was  not  ihe  major  intent  of 
i tie  manual  training  program;  the  propo- 
nents claimed  educational  ralher  than  voca- 
tional purposes.  Ho  waver  . the  manual  train- 
ing leaders  were  encouraged  to  develop  a 
separate  system  of  vocational  education 
that  would  achieve  vocational  goals  on  pur- 
pose, rather  than  by  accident,  as  in  manual 
training  of  the  day,  Accordingly,  in  1906* 
the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education  [NSf  iEJ  was  formed  to 
promote  vocationaMndusli:?d  education  in 
tho  public  schools. 

The  Work  of  the  NSPIE  between  1906  and 
1917  created  a fabulous  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  vocational  education.  People  from 
all  walks  of  life  Joined  together  to  discuss 
the  need  for  vocational  education.  The  pro- 
gram captured  the  attention  of  national  and 
state  public  officials,  educators,  labor,  man- 
agement, the  public  at  large,  and  members 
of  Congress.  It  was  a period  of  intense 
study  and  the  needs  of  society  and  the 
economy  for  trained  manpower  * fere  re- 
viewed extensively.  Throughout  all  of  this 
period,  the  United  States -Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  involved,  we  "king  hand  in  glove 
with  NSPir.  It  was  the  action  of  the  Cham- 
ber in  1914  that  really  Cleared  the  path 
through  some  of  the  troublesome  areas  of 
theory  related  to  the  proposed  legislation 
that  made  the  difference  in  achieving  the 
passage  of  the  Smi*h*Hughes  Act  in  1917, 
This  was  an  exciting  period  in  education's 
history  as  individuals  and  groups  searched 
their  best  judgment  concerning  the  future 
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of  the  youth  and  adults  of  the*  nation  as  re- 
lated to  vocational  preparation. 

The  dramatic  developments  and  voca* 
tional  education’s  Contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  in  World  War  I,  tfce  depression 
yea-s,  and  World  War  II  deserve  hours  of 
discussion.  But  the  essential  points  are  that 
in  peace,  in  war.  in  conditions  of  great  eco- 
nomic depression  or  economic  expansion 
vocational  education  haft  come  to  the  res- 
■ cue  of  the  American  people.  Vocational 
education  has  been  tested  and  found  to  be 
capable,  willing. 'and  able  to  adapt  to  the 
needs  of  society.  Vocational  education  is, 
the  unsung  savior  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, The  program  has  grown  year  by  year 
and  now  serves  more  than  8 million  people, 
but  we  still  have  not  been  able  to  reach  all 
of  the  people  who  need  vocational  educa- 
tion. Only  in  the  future  will  the  real  growth 
period  be  experienced. 

Principles  of 
Vocational  Education 

During4 the  period  between  1906  and  1917. 
the  foundations  of  vocational  education 
were  developed  in  the  United  States.  The 
many  years  of  concentrated  study  by  the 
NSPIE  probed  the  depths  of  the  social  need 
for  vocational  education  and  helped  forge 
the  basic  principles.  The  men  and  women 
concerned  with  formative  period  of  vo- 
cational education  were  not  seeking  a 
"band-aid"  for  a particular  social  disturb- 
ance: they  were  seeking  a means  of 
strengthening  the  social  and  economic  fab- 
ric of  the  nation. 

In  (he  records  of  this  formative  period  of 
more  than  a half  century  ago.  we  find  the 
following  ideas  developing  as  basic  to  the 
solid  foundation  of  vocational  education. 

All  vocation?!  education  programs 
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should  be  open  to  everyone;  neither 
^ex,  creed*  color  nor  nationality  should 
be  the  cause  of  anyone's  debarment. 

Much  of  the  instruction  must  be  indi- 
vidua!  rather  than  group  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  varied  abilities  and  ex- 
periences of  the  pupil. 

Vocational  education  should  produce 
skilled  workmen  who  possess  the  nec- 
essary theoretical  knowledge  and  as 
much  practical  knowledge  as  possible. 

•fc 

Vocational  educators  are  concerned 
with  the  entire  individual  and  advocate 
that  prior  to  vocational  l penalization  a 
firm  foundation  of  general  education 
and  training  be  laid.  Vocational  edu- 
cation is  not  calculated  to  interfere 
with  any  education  that  leads  to  cul- 
tural growth  or  hinder  development  of 

things  noble  and  beautiful  in  life. 

* __ 

Federal  aid  and  encouragement  are 
essential  to  vocational  education.  At- 
tempts by  the  states  to  establish  and 
maintain  sound  program^  will  be  iso- 
lated and  spasmodic  without  such  in- 
teres  t. 

Definite  vocational  education  for  pupils 
of  16*  or  over,  who  have  chosen  an 
occupation  must  be  carried  on  in  every 
section  of  every  state  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  such  training. 

Instructors  should  have  extensive  ex- 
perience, preferably  current,  in  the 
trades  dealt  with  and.  if  possible,  wide- 
ranging  skill  in  the  practical  operations. 

Vocational  education  is  a public  neces- 
sity and  should  be  a public  function — 
not  a private  one.  It  should  be  con- 
ducted and  controlled  by  the  public  at 
public  expense. 
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Representatives  of  tabor  and  manage- 
ment should  serve  on  the  boards  of 
directors  of  schools  that  conduct  voca- 
tional education  programs. 

•Vocational  education  recognizes  the 
American  tradition  that  abhors  class 
distinction  and  prefers  an  educational 
system  that  giv&F  tittle  evidence  of  de- 
marcation between  groups  of  students. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  ideas  which 
generated  the  vocational  education  program 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  many  more* 
and  taken  in  total,  the  principles  do,  in  fact, 
provide  satisfactory  guides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  vocational 'education. 

One  of  the  strong  proponents  of  voca- 
tional education  in  those  early  days  was 
Senator  Carroll  & .’‘age  of  Vermont.  While 
addressing  the  Senate  on  July  24,  1916.  he 
said: 

Mr.  President,  1 wish  to  emphasize  what  1 
regard  as  the  fundamental  purpose  of  fed. 
eral  effort  to  blaze  a trail  which  toe  several 
states  may  follow  toward  greater  industrial 
efficiency  and  better  citizenship  for  our. 
young  men  and  young  women.  Its  purpose 
is  to  stimulate  and  encourage  stronger  state 
action  along  educational  lines,  with  the 
central  idea  of  promoting  that  equality  of 
opportunity  twhich  this  country  owes  to 
alt,  rich  and  poor  alike.  In  my  judgment . . . 
the  chief  purpose  of  [this  billj  is  . . . good 
citizenship,  because  good  citizenship  is  an 
absolute  sine  qua  non  for  the  general  wel- 
fare and  the  common  good.  I submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  can  be  done  [achieve 
good  citizenship]  in  no  way  so  well  as  by 
vocational  education — indeed  it  .is  prob- 
able that  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  It 
can  be  done  at  all. 

Pattern  lor  Review 

From  this  historical  background,  and  sup- 
ported by  30  yean  of  study  and  experience 
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in  vocational  education,  1 "have  formulated 
a way  of  thinking  about  vocational  educa- 
tion and  change  that  has  been  helpful  to  me 
In  understanding  thfe  contemporary  scene 
and  in  looking  toward  the  future. 

First  the  principles  of  vocational  educa- 
tion are  sound.  No  new  basic  principles 
have  been  discovered  since  the  1906-1917 
period.  All  of  the  principles  are  related  to 
the  needs  of  the  economy  and  the  social 
structure,  and  hence  to  people  and  the  work 
they  do  as  they  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
democracy. 

Second,  the  principles  must  be  inter- 
preted from  time  to  time  in  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  social  and  economic  structure. 
Such  Interpretations  were  made  in  1917, 
1936, 1946, 1963,  and  1966.  As  society  and 
the  economic  structure  change,  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  the  principles -must  be 
re-interpreted  again  in  the  future. 

Third,  the  principles  as  interpreted  in  re- 
lation to  the  needs  of  social  and  economic 
conditions  must  be  implemented  at  the  state 
and  local  levels.  This  is  where  the  theory 
becomes  practice;  this  is  where  ideas  be- 
come reality;  this  is  where  we  achieve  defi- 
nite outcomes — outcomes  that  are  directly 
related  to  contemporary  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs. 

The  system  of  vocational  education,  then. 
i$  one  in  which  the  principles  do  not 
change,  but  must  be  re-interpreted  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  programs  organized, 
Or  reorganized,  to  achieve  the  goals  of  con- 
temporary society  and  technology— goals 
related  to  people  and  their  vocational 
needs. 

So,  for  more  than  50  years,  vocational 
education  has- grown  from  a program  for 
bigb  school  students  and  employed  adults 
to  a program  at  secondary  and  post-second- 
ary levels  for  in-school  youth, 'out-of-school 
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youth  and  adults,  the  employed,  the  unem- 
ployed. the  handicapped,  and  the  disadvan- 
taged — in  short  those  people  who  want  to 
get  into  the  labor  market  or  who  want  to 
improve  their  mobility  in  the  labor  force, 
They  number  more  than  eight  million  and 
the  programs  they  need  are  being  con- 
ducted, today,  on  a shoestring  federal  bud- 
get of  $279  million^— an  investment  of  fed- 
eral funds  of  about  $35  per  person. 

The  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968 
(P.L.  90-576)  represents  a modem  up-to- 
date  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  vo- 
cational education. 

The  Declaration  of  Purpose  tells,  in  brief, 
what  the  Act  is  to  accomplish: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  authorize 
federal  grants  to  states  to  assist  them  to 
maintain,  extend,  and  improve  existing 
programs  of  vocational  education,  to  de- 
velop new  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  to  provide  part-time  employment 
for  youths  who  need  the  earnings  from 
such  employment  to  continue  their  voca- 
tional training  on  a full-time  basis,  so  that 
persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of 
the  state — those  in  high  school,  those  who 
have  completed  or  discontinued  their  for- 
mal education  and  are  preparing  to  enter 
the  labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade  their 
skills  or  team  new  ones,  those  with  special 
educational  handicaps,  and  those  in  post- 
secondary  schools — will  have  ready  access 
to  vocational  training  or  retraining  which 
is  of  high  quality,  which  is  realistic  in  the 
light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities 
for  gainful  employment,  and  which  is 
suited  to  their  needs,  interests,  and  ability 
to  benefit  from  such  training. 

This  Act  exists  NOW;  it  is  the  law  of  the 
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land  for  vocational  education.  It  was  devel- 
oped upon  the  basis  of  a depth  study  of  vo- 
cational education,  and  enacted  into  law  by 
- an  enlightened  Congress. 

Contemporary  Problems 

Two  national  groups,  both  appointed  by 
a President  of  the  United  States,  have 
studied  vocational  education  during  the 
past  decade.  The  first,  a Panel  of  Consult- 
ants on  Vocational  Education  [1961-1962) 
provided  the  background  data  the  Congress 
required  to  produce  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963.  Federal  funding  under  this 
Act  increased  from  $55  million  to  $279  mil- 
lion, but  did  not  reach  the  funding  level 
recommended  by  the  Panel.  The  second 
group,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  (1966-1967),  provided  the  back- 
ground data  needed  by  Congress  as  it  de- 
veloped the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968.  Federal  funding  under  this 
Act — authorized  unanimously  by  the  Con- 
gress— was  set  at  about  $850  million.  But 
despite  the  significant  increases  in  this  au- 
thorization, the  President's  budget  still  con- 
tained only  $279  million  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. At  the  same  time,  the  President’s 
budget  contains  about  $650  million  for 
manpower  programs — programs  that  serve 
about  10  percent  of  die  number  of  people 
served  by  vocational  education. 

I would  nut  suggest  that  there  is  too 
much  money  in  the-manpower  program,  but 
I do  state  emphatically  that  there  is  too 
little  in  the  vocational  education  program. 
1 am  not  alone  in  this  point  of  view.  Re- 
cently the  House  of  Representatives,  while 
considering  die  budget  of  the  United  States, 
appropriated  an  additional  $209  million  for 
the  vocational  education  fund.  The  Senate 
must  now  consider  the  additional  amount 
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for  vocational  education*  and  they  can  re- 
duce it,  leave  it  as  it  is,  or  raise  it. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  ifc  that  the 
President'  has  stated  that  he  will  not  spend 
the  money  even  if  the  Congress  appropri- 
ates it.  The  President  is  obviously  making 
this  judgment  on  the  basis  of  either  poor 
advice  or  biased  viewpoints  held  by  his 
advisors. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Congress,  three  bills 
have  been  introduced:  H.R.  10908  (May  6, 
1969],  the  Steiger  bill;  H.R.  11020  (May  >, 
1989)*  the  O'Hara  bill:  and,  S.  2838  (August 
12,  1969],  the  Javits  bill.  AH  of  these  bills 
are  concerned  with  the  development  of 
manpower  training  programs*  and  all  pro- 
pose to  improve  the  present  situation  in 
manpower  training*  which  is  a good  idea. 

Without  comparing  the  three  bills,  or  cit- 
ing the  merits  and  possible  defects  of  each, 
it  is  clear  that  vocational  education  has  rea- 
son to  be  concerned.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bills,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  have 
broad  responsibilities  to  organize  national, 
state,  and  local  manpower  committees, 
would  control  the  allocation  of  funds,  and 
would  have  general  control  of  the  pro- 
grams. AH  of  this  is  purported  to  be  good 
under  the  guise  of  expediency,  improve- 
ment, consolidation,  and  a variety  of  other 
such  items. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  existing  vocational 
education  program  of  (he  nation  has  been 
Ignored.  These  new  proposals,  in  the  main, 
set  up  an  ’entirely  n^w  structure— national, 
state,  and  local.  It  is  nr  ,elief  that  such  a 
structure  is  unnecessary  and  that  most  of 
the  education  and  training  suggested  under 
the  proposed  manpower  bills  can  and 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  existing 
structure  of  vocational  education.  Certainly’ 
some  of  the  facets  of  the  bills  are  Unques- 
tionably the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
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of  Labor,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  provi- 
sions for  education  and  training  are  not,  in 
my  opinion,  the  responsibility  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

Bringing  the  Department  of  Labor  promi-  w 
nently  into  the  educational  field  has  been 
justified  in  part  by  attempting  to  show  that 
the  responsibilities  for  manpower  training 
are  somehow  different  from  the  vocational 
education  responsibilities  as  expressed  in 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968,  but, 
these  differences  are  vaguely  explained  and 
extremely  difficult  to  accept.  Although  the 
proponents  of  the  new  proposals  for  man- 
power training  indicate  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  setting  up  a dual  system  of  edu- 
cation aud  training,  1 believe  that  this  is  ex- 
actly what  will  happen.  Right  or  wrong 
about  this  point,  there  is  no  question  what- 
soever that  the  vocational  education  struc- 
ture has  been  ignored.1 

I believe  that  the  vocational  education 
and  manpower  training  programs  of  the 
nation  involve  coordinated  responsibility  of 
both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  that  these  responsibilities  should 
be  clearly  delineated  in  any  new  legislation. 

1 believe  also  that  the  more  appropriate  and 
logical  way  to  approach  the  manpower  edu- 
cation and  training  problems  is  to  utilize 
the  existing  structure  of  vocational  educa- 
tion throughout  the  nation — a structure  that 


'Early  in  September,  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  called  a legislative  seminar 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  AVA  organized  this  grass- 
roots* review  in  order  to  provide  a forum  for 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  Vocational  educa- 
tion and  manpower  training.  Three  hundred 
people  from  40  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia attended.  The  report,  Vocational  Educe* 
tion  end  Manpower  Training,  of  this  seminar  is 
available  from  AVA  Headquarters.  Single 
copies  50  cents.  . 1 . f 
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has  proven  its  worlh.  and  has  an  expanded 
authority  and  capability  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  I960. 

But  the  expanded  structure  of  vocational 
education  cannot  work  effectively  until*  and 
unless*  the  President  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  provide  the  funds  that  Congress 
unanimously  indicated  were  necessary < For 
some  strange  reason*  the  soundness  of  vo> 
cational  education  and  its  importance  to  the 
development  of  a strong  social  and  eco- 
nomic fabric  for  the  nation  keeps  getting 
lost  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  everyone  does  not 
see  the  value  of  the  programs.  Despite  any 
defects  it  may  have  had  in  the  past,  or  has 
now.  vocational  education  is  the  success 
story  of  the  century. 
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ABSTRACT  - Research  was  conducted  to  develop 
an  improved  maintenance  manual  for  $se  in 
training  technicians  to  troubleshoot  modem 
electronic  equipment  faster  and  eore 
accurately,  and  to  specify  prgce'Jiires  for 
preparing  fuch  manuals.  First,  on  the  basis 
of  a review  of  literature,  hypotheses  were 
developed  concerning  the  information  to  be 
included  and  methods  of  presenting  and 
organising  this  in  for  nation.  From  this,  an 
experimental  manual  was  prepared  for  use  with 
an  experimental  group  of  inexperienced 
technicians  while  a control  group  used 
standard  schematic  and  functional  diagrams 
and  personal  notes.  Based  on  results  of  an 
ob^^ctlve  test  administered  to  the  two 
groups*  a list  of  desirable  contents  for 
troubleshooting  manuals  was  developed,  and 
procedures  for  preparing  manuals  of  this  type 
were  written.  The  new  manuals  were  thought  to 
be  better  because  they  include  some 
information  not  previously  Included,  and 
because  the  information  Is  organized 
according  to  when  it  will  be  needed  i* 
troubleshooting, ^Examples  of  suggested 
contents  for  troubleshooting  annuals  are 
given  along  with  a bibliography  and 
malfunctions  used  in  testing  the  naqua? . (DM) 
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The  objectives  of  the  research  described  in  this  report  were 
to  develop  a type  of  maintenance  manual  that  would  permit  trained 
technicians  to  troubleshoot  modern  complex  electronic  equipment 
faster  and  more  accurately,  and  to  specify  procedures  for  preparing 
such  manuals.  The  research  was  conducted  under  HumRRO  Subtask 
MAIN  TRAIN  V,  The  Design  and  Evaluation  of  Selected  Technical  Liter* 
ature  for  Nike  Missile  Maintenance. 


The  MA1NTRAIN  V research  is  completed  with  the  publication  of 
this  description  of  the  development  and  evaluation  of  an  improved  type 
of  troubleshooting  manual.  . Procedures  for  preparing  such  manuals 
were  developed  in  a working  paper,  "Preparation  of  MAINTRAIN 
Troubleshooting  Manuals,"  which  will  be  tried  out  and  revised  during 
the  course  of  the  current  HumRRO  Task  HAWKEYE,  in  which  a course 
for  radar  technician  training  is  being  developed. 

The  MAINTRAIN  V research  was  conducted' by  HumRRO  Division 
No.  5 (Air  Defense)  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas*  The  study  was  initiated 
while  Dr.  Joseph  C*  Hammock  was  the  Director  of  Research,  and  was 
continued  while  Dr.  Robert  G.  Smith,  Jr.,  directed  the  division*  At  the 
time  the  study  was  completed.  Dr*  Robert  D.  Baldwin  was  the  Director 
of  Research. 

Military  support  for  the  study  was  provided  by  the  U*S.  Army  Air 
Defense  Human  Research  Unit*  The  Military  Chief  of  the  Unit  at  the 


time  the  study  was  completed  was  Lt*  Col*  Leo  M.  Blanc hett,  Jr. 

Many  individuals!  both  within  the  Army  and  among  its  contractors! 
contributed  their  time  and  assistance  to  this  study.  Their  contribution 
is  greatly  appreciated,  -although  space  does  not  permit  recognition  of 
each  of  them  individually.  One  such  individual  who  does  deserve  par* 
ticular  mention,  however,  is  Mr.  Jack  Ver  Hulst,  who  began  work  on  ■ 
the  study  while  he  was  a military  technician  assigned  to  the  Air  Defense 
Human  Research  Unit,  and  later  continued  it  as  a HumRRO  employee. 

He  contributed  substantially  to  the  success  of  the  study,  especially  in 
the  development  of  the  procedures  for  circuit  analysis* 

MAINTRAIN  V was  the  final  subtask  of  HumRRO  Task  MAINTRAIN, 
Maintenance  Proficiency  and  Its  Relation  to  Training  Procedures  for 
Guided  Missile  Personnel*  The  research  was  completed' under  Army 
Contract  DA  44-166-ARO-2  and  Army  Project  2J02470IA712  01,  Train- 
ing, Motivation,  Leadership  Research*  Earlier  subtasks  dealt  with 
various  aspects  of  experimental  instruction,  analysis  at  troubleshooting 
behaviors,  and  study  of  the  know  ledges,  and  skills  required  for  missile 
maintenance,  and  included  a survey  of  current  practices  in  relevant 
industrial  training  programs* 
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Previous  MAINTRAIN  publication?  include  the  following:  HumRRO 
Technical  Report  60,  Experimental  C6m  pari  son  of  Two  Basic  Electron- 
ics Courses  for  Fire  Control  Technicians,  by  Lloyd  Hitchcock,  Jr*, 
February  1960  (MAINTRAIN  1);  HumRRO  Research  Report  2,  Some 
Problems  in  the  Analysis  of  Trouble  Shooting  Behavior,  by  Paul  G. 
Whitmore,  October  1959  (MAINTRAIN  It);  Research  Memorandum,  A 
Survey  of  Organizational  Maintenance  of  the  Nike  Ajax  Missile,  by 
Robert  A,  Goldbeck  ,et  aL.  July  1960  (MAINTRAIN  lit);  Research 
Memorandum,  Current  Practices  in  Electronics  Training  in  Industry, 
by  Robert  F„  Mager,  May  1960  (MAINTRAIN  IV);  Research  Memoran- 
dum, An  Annotated  Bibliography  on  the  Troubleshooting  of  Electronic 
Equipment,  by  Clinton  S,  Trafton,  March  1962  (MAINTtUUN  V)* 


MEREDITH  P.  CRAWFORD 
Director 

Human  Resources  Research  Office 
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Objective* 

The  objectives  of  the  present  research  were  to  develop  a type  of  maintenance 
manual  that  would  permit  trained  technicians  to  troubleshoot  modern  complex  electronic 
equipment  faster  and  more  accurately*  and  to  specify  procedures  far  preparing  such  manuals. 

Method  and  Result* 

These  objectives  were  accomplished  through  three  major  steps: 

(1)  Hypotheses  were  developed  as  to  what  information  should  be  included  in  a 
troubleshooting  manual  and  bow  the  information  should  be  presented  and  organised.  These 
hypotheses  were  based  on  a review  of  the  literature  on  troubleshooting*  an  analysis  of 
the  behaviors  involved  in  troubleshooting!  determination  of  the  information  needed  at  each 
stage  of  trouble  shooting,  and  a comparison  of  presentation  techniques.  The  Hike  Ajax 
missile  and  its  associated  test  equipment  was  used  as  the  primary  system  in  developing 
hypotheses,  but  other  systems,  larger  and  smaller*  were  examined  also. 

(2)  To  evaluate  the  hypotheses*  an  experimental  manual  was  prepared  for  use 
in  troubleshooting  the  Hike  Ajax  and  its  test  equipment.  This  manual  fcas  evaluated  by 
means  of  an  objective  test  in  which  two  groups  of  inexperienced  technicians  were  required 
to  locate  malfunctions  in  the  system.  The  Experimental  Group  used  only  the  experimental 
manual*  while  the  Control  Group  used  the  standard  schematic  and  functional  diagrams 
and  personal  notes.  Troubleshooting  by  the  group  using  the  Unproved  troubleshooting 
manual  was  substantially  faster  end  more  effective  than  that  by  the  group  using 
conventional  manuals. 

(3)  A list  of  the  desirable  contents  for  troubleshooting  manuals  was  developed, 
and  procedtres  for  preparing  trouble  shooting  manuals  of  this  type  were  written. 

Conclusion* 

Experimental  evidence  collected  during  this  study  demonstrated  that  substantial 
improvements  In  troubleshooting  can  be  obtained  through  improved  troubleshooting  manuals. 

The  improved  manuals  differ  from  conventional  manuals  in  two  ways:  They  present 
some  information  that  is  currently  not  supplied,  and  the  information  is  organised  accord- 
ing to  when  and  how  it  is  to  be  used  in  troubleshooting.  The  improved  manuals  do  not 
differ  significantly  from  conventional  manuals  in  size,  and  they  contain  all  of  the  infor- 
mation that  is  presented  to  current  manuals  used  to  troubleshooting. 

The  suggested  contents  for  improved  troubleshooting  manuals  are  listed  in  this 
report.  A guide  far  use  to  preparation  of  manuals  of  this  type  has  been  prepared. 
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BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 


During  recent  years  the  importance  of  complex  electronic  systems 
to  the  Army  has  increased  considerably.  Many  elements  of  the  modern 
Army  become  nonoperational  if  their  electronic  equipment  is  not  func- 
tioning properly.  Since'it  is  not  possible  to  produce  electronic  eqLip- 
ment  which  never  malfunctions,  it  is  important  that  the  time  required 
to  locate  and  correct  malfunctions  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 

Concurrent  with  the  increased  need  to  keep  troubleshooting  and 
repair  time  to  a minimum,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  size  (or 
complexity)  of  electronic  equipments.  This  increase  would  normally 
tend  to  increase  both  the  frequency  of  malfunctions  and  the  time  required 
to  troubleshoot.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  a potentially  critical  maintenance 
problem,  hardware  manufacturers  have  made  a number  of  improvements 
in  equipment  design.  Three  of  these  improvements  are  of  particular 
importance  for  troubleshooting. 

First,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  utilization  of  plug-in  units. 
In  certain  cases,  this  has  reduced  the  time  required  to  make  a replace- 
ment, thereby  increasing  the  feasibility  of  using  replacement  as  a 
troubleshooting  check.  Also,  if  spare  chassis  are  available,  the  tech- 
nician can  return  the  system  to  an  operational  status  as  soon  as  he  has 
located  the  defective  chassis— ofxen  intrachassis  troubleshooting  can  wait. 

Second,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  reliability  of  certain  types 
of  parts  which  formerly  had  high  failure  rates.  In  addition,  designers 
have  eliminated,  or  at  least  reduced  in  number,  other  types  of  low 
reliability  parts.  The  net  effect  of  these  changes  has  been  to  produce 
systems  in  which  the  failure  rates  of  various  types  of  parts  are  more 
nearly  uniform.  Therefore,  the  proportion  of  malfunctions  that  can  be 
located  on  the  basis  of  past  malfunction  experience  is  reduced.  To 
keep  the  hardware  operational,  the  technician  must  be  able  to  locate 
many  different  malfunctions,  any  one  of  which  may  occur  only  rarely. 

Third,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  built-in  indica- 
tors and  test- points  intended  to  facilitate  troubleshooting.  J/hile  these 
do  permit  the  technician  to  take  readings  and  to  make  measurements 
more  rapidly,  they  are  not  an  undiluted  blessing.  By  increasing  the 
number  of  indicators  and  test- points,  the  designers  have  actually 
increased  the  technician's  problems  in  deciding  where  to  check  and  in 
remembering  the  reading  that  should  be  present  at  each  test- point. 
Thus,  this  "improvement"  has  contributed  to  the  complexity  of  modern 
weapons  systems. 

Despite  these  and  other  improvements  in  the  equipment,  trouble- 
shooting continues  to  be  a demanding  and  time-consuming  task.  Thus- 
there  is  a need  to  consider  other  factors  affecting  troubleshooting.  In 
this  connection,  attention  has  usually  been  focused  on  the  selection  and 
training  of  maintenance  personnel.  By  comparison,  little  attention  has 
been  directed  toward  the  possibility  of  improving  troubleshooting  by 
means  of  improved  job  aids  or  manuals. 
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OBJECTIVES  AND  APPROACH 


The  MAINTRAIN  V research  was  undertaken  in  1958  at  HumRRO 
Division  No,  5 (Air  Defense)  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas  . Its  objectives  were 
to  develop  a type  ofmainterance  manual  which  would  permit  trained  tech- 
nicians to  troubleshoot  modern  complex  electronic  equipment  faster 
and  more  accurately,  and  to  specify  procedures  for  preparingsuch  manual®- 
i The  accomplishment  of  these  objectives  iavolv  d three  major  steps. 

First,  hypotheses  were  developed  as  to  what  information  should  be 
included  in  a troubleshooting  manual  an;3  how  the  information  should  he 
preseuted  and  organized.  Second,  an  experimental  manual  was  pre- 
pared according  10  these  hypotheses,  and  the  effectiveness  of  this 
manual  in  supporting  troubleshooting  was  experimentally  determined. 
Third,  a list  of  desirable  contents  for  troubleshooting  r,,  i .:-ds  was 
developed,  and  procedures  for  preparing  trouble  shoo  ting  manuals  of 
this  type  were  written, 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  HYPOTHESES 
ON  IMPROVING  TROUBLESHOOTING  MANUALS 

Literature  Review  and  Analysis 

A review  of  the  literature  relating  to  electronic  maintenance 
revealed  several  hundred  studies  (11),  comparatively  few  of  which 
dealt  directly  with  troubleshooting  manuals  or  job  aids  (1*  7,  9,  10*  12). 

In  all  of  the  published  studies  in  which  experimental  troubleshooting 
manuals  were  tested,  it  was  found  that  both  experienced  and  inexperi- 
enced technicians  could  troubleshoot  faster  and  more  accurately  with 
the  experimental  manuals  than  with  conventional  manuals,  that  is, 
manuals  of  the  types  commonly  supplied  by  hardware  manufacturers 
and/or  used  by  military  technic*  'i„. 

The  Army  has  procured  troubleshooting  manuals  for  several  com- 
plex electronic  systems,  noiably  the  Nike  Ajax  ar.J  Hercules  systems 
(4,  6).  Experience  with  these  troubleshooting  manuai£  , ' not  been 

favorable.  Technicians  do  not  use  the  troubleshooting  manuals, 
reportealy  because  they  are  of  no  Ttlp*  Consequently,  the  Army  no 
longer  procures  this  type  of  manual* 

If  troubleshooting  manuals  are  effective  u,ider  experimental  cone, 
tions,  why  have  they  been  of  so  little  value  for  operational  use  by  the 
Army?  One  possibility  is  that  the  manuals  used  in  the  experiments 
differ  markedly  from  those  used  by  tb  - Army.  Examination  of  some 
of  these  manuals  suggests  that  this  is  the  case* 

The  manuals  used  iii  the  published  research  all  had  one  thing  in 
common;  They  contained  procedures  for  finding  each  of  the  malfunc- 
tions included  on  the  evaluation  test.  This  was  possible  because  all  of 
the  experimental  manuals  were  based  on  relatively  small  electronic 

'Prior  to  ] January  1965,  the  lerrn  “IKS.  Army  Air  Defense  Human  P j search  Unit"  was  used 
to  include  both  the  HumRRO  research  staff  and  the  Unit  supporting  military  staff  provided  by  the 
U.S.  Continental  Army  Command,  The  term  <s  Dow  used,  more  specifically,  to  denote  themtlitary 
contingent  of  thej^ort  Bifee  research  group. 
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systems  or  on  only  portions  of  larger  ones.  The  relatively  small 
number  of  malfunctions  which  could  occur  in  these  small  hardware 
systems  made  it  possible  to  include  complete  troubleshooting  instruc- 
tions in  manuals  of  reasonable  size. 

The  Army  troubleshooting  manuals,  however,  were  developed  for 
large,  complex  hardware  systems.  For  these  large  systems,  ii  was 
not  possible  to  utilize  the  same  detailed  troubleshooting  instructions 
and  page  formats  employed  in  the  published  studies.  To  do  so  would 
have  resulted  in  manuals  containing  many  thousands  of  pages* 

Unfortunately,  the  development  of  the  successful  troubleshooting 
manuais  used  in  the  published  studies  did  not  extend  to  specifying  how 
the  technique  used  could  be  adapted  to  larger  systems.  Thus,  the 
technical  publications  agencies  which  produced  the  troubleshooting 
manuals  for  the  Army  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  research  guidance  in 
deciding  what  information  should  be  presented  and  how  it  should  be 
organized.  The  decision  which  was  reached  was  to  include  detailed 
instructions  for  the  more  common  malfunctions  and  to  omit  any  guidance 
for  less  frequent  malfunctions*  The  result  was  that  the  Army  trouble- 
shooting manuals  tended  to  give  detailed  insf  ‘uctions  for  finding  those 
malfunctions  which  experienced  technicians  find  rather  readily  with 
conventional  manuals,  and  to  omit  those  malfunctions  which  are 
normally  difficult  for  technicians  to  locate.  That  is,  these. manuals 
tended  to  give  help  where  it  was  needed  least  and  to  give  no  help 
where  it  was  needed  most. 

As  a result  of  this  literature  review  and  analysis,  three  conclusions 
were,  reached: 

(1)  Troubleshooting  tends  to  beir.L  e effective  when  procedures 
for  troubleshooting  are  specified  in  troubleshooting  manuals  than  when  the 
technician  is  required  to  develop  his  own  procedures  as  he  troubleshoots* 

(2)  Troubleshooting  manuals  that  present  detailed  procedures 
for  all  troubleshooting  steps  in  large  system^will  tend  to  be  prohibi- 
tively large,  and  thus  niay  be  impractical  and /o\  unusable* 

(3)  To  be  of  practical  value,  a troubleshooting  manual  must  be 
based  on  a thorough  understanding  of  the  problems  encountered  in 
troubleshooting,  and  of  the  relative  advantages  of  specifying  procedures 
for  troubleshooting  versus  provid ing  information  that  will  permit  the 
technician  to  develop  his  own  procedures. 

i. 

Observations  of  1 rouble  shooting 

The  next  step  in  the  research  was  to'  develop  a description  of 
troubleshooting . behavior  in  terms  of  the  problems  encountered  in 
troubleshooting  and  the  information  needed  to  solve  these  problems* 
Several  weeks  were  spent  in  observing  and  questioning  experienced  tech- 
nic ians  du  ring  trouble  shooting,  in  order  to  d eve  lop  a description  of  trou  ble  - 
shooting  behavior  that  could  provide  a basis  for  developing  hypotheses 
about  the  kinds  of  information  needed  in  troubleshooting  manuals , 

These  observations  indicated  the  following  distinct  phases  in 
troubleshooting: 

(1)  During  tlfte  first  phase  of  troubleshooting,  the  technician 
typically  uses  built-in  indicators  (meters,  lights,  etc.)  to  collect 
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symptoms.  This  usually  results  in  isolation  of  the  malfunction  to  an 
area  of  one  or  two  chassis,  or  their  interconnecting  wiring* 

(2)  During  the  second  phase  of  troubleshooting,  portable  »esi 
equipment  (meters,  oscilloscopes*  etc.)  Is  used  to  isolate  the  malfunc- 
tion  to  a single  chassis  or  to  identify  it  as  being  in  the  interconnect- 
ing wi±  jng. 

(3)  During  the  third  phase  of  troubleshooting*  the  activities 
and  problems  differ,  depending  on  where  the  malfunction  is  located. 
If  the  malfunction  is  in  the  interconnecting  wiring  *a  possibility  ignored 
in  most  descriptions  of  troubleshooting)*  the  third  (and  final)  phase  of 
troubleshooting  involves  isolation  to  a specific  wire  or  connection*  If 
the  malfunction  is  in  a chassis,  the  technician  must  do  "intrachassis" 
troubleshooting.  H _re  the  third  phase  of  troubleshooting  involves  iso- 
lation to  a '‘stage”  (e.g.,  a tube  and  its  related  parts).  This  is  usually 
done  with  portable  test  equipment  by  a process  called  signal  tracing. 

(4)  Li  intrachassis  troubleshooting,  there  is  usually  a fourth 
phase  during  vmich  the  technician  must  isolate  to  a specific  part.  This 
is  called  "intrastate”  troubleshooting  and  involves  using  test  equip- 
ment to  make  voltage  and/or  resistance  measurements* 

This  description  of  troubleshooting  is,  of  course,  not  original. 
Similar  descriptions  have  been  published  frequently,  and  almost  any 
instructor  or  technician  would  discuss  troubleshooting  in  some  similar 
manner.  However*  the  description  is  useful  in  that  it  seems  to  -jover 
all  possible  troubleshooting  activities  for  any  electronic  system. 
Equally  important*  it  provides  categories  that  differ  ^ Lerms  of  the 
portions  of  the  hardware  involved,  the  test  equipment  used  (or  the 
measurement  made  with  the  test  equipment),  and  the  types  of  job  aids 
commonly  provided. 

Within  each  of  these  phases  of  troubleshooting  it  was  found  that  the 
technician's  overt  behavior  consisted  of  little  more  than  the  performance 
of  a series  of  checks.  This  was  particularly  true  for  experienced  tech- 
nicians. Questioning  of  the  technicians,  and  observation  of  less  experi- 
enced ones,  revealed  that  five  distinct  problems  arose  each  time  a 
check  was  to  be  made.  These  problems  were  the  same  for  each  check 
regardless  of  the  stage  in  troubleshooting.  They  were* 

(1)  Selection  of  a test -point. 

(2)  Determination  of  the  signal  that  should  be  present  at  the 
test -point, 

(3)  Determination  of  the  physical  location  of  the  test -point. 

(4)  Determination  of  the  signal  that  is  present  at  the  test- point, 

(5)  Decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the  signal  present  is  “correct* " 
A sixth  problem  existed— the  interpretation  of  measurements  or  'ymp- 
conrs.  However,  since  the  solution  of  this  problem  resulted  in  the  selec- 
tion of  another  test-point,  it  became  a part  of  the  first  problem  listed. 

Troubleshooting  One  Hardware  System 

The  next  step  in  hypothesis  development  was  to  study  the  informa- 
tion actually  required  in  troubleshooting  one  particular  system.  The 
specific  items  of  equipment  in  this  study -were  the  Nike  Ajax  missile. 
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its  RF  Test  Set  and  its  Electrical  Test  Set.  In  selecting  this  equipment 
for  study,  several  factors  were  considered: 

(1)  The  equipment  was  sufficiently  small  to  permit  a study  of 
almost  all  malfunctions  that  could  occur.  Thus,  it  was  possible  to 
study  rare  and  multiple  malfunctions  as  well  as  the  more  common  ones. 

(2)  The  equipment  contained  a variety  of  circuits,  which  pro- 
vided a wide  range  of  possible  malfunctions.  From  the  troubleshooting 
viewpoint,  the  equipment  used  in'  the  study  differs  from  the  larger 
radar  and  fire  control  systems  primarily  In  size.  The  Larger  systems 
have  more  circuits  of  each  type,  and  more  possible  individual  malfunc- 
tions, but  most  types  of  malfunctions  found  in  the  larger  systems  are 
also  possible  in  the  equipment  studied. 

(3)  Because  of  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  equipment,  the 
time  required  to  prepare  experimental  manuals  was  short  enough  so 
that  tt  was  possible  to  compare  a number  of  different  combinations  of 
information  and  presentation  for  the  experimental  manuals. 

(4)  Finally,  it  was  anticipated  (incorrectly)  that  the  system 
would  be  unclassified  by  the  time  the  research  was  completed.  This 
would  have  facilitated  storage  and  distribution  of  the  complete  experi- 
mental manuals  to  agencies  reviewing  or  using  the  research  results. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  use  of  a relatively  small  system  for 
this  phase  of  the  research  could  be  Interpreted  as  a repetition  of  one 
of  the  major  deficiencies  of  the  earlier  studies  of  job  aids.  It  was 
believed*  however,  that  the  recognition  of  the  need  to  develop  approaches 
that  would  be  applicable  to  larger  systems,  and  the  plans  for  consid- 
ering other  equipments  in  a later  phase  of  the  study*  would  provide 
adequate  safeguards. 

In  studying  the  information  used  in  troubleshooting  this  equipment, 
a two-man  team  was  employed.  One  member  of  the  team*  a technician 
trained  at  the  U.S.  Army  ft*r  Defense  School.  Fort  Bliss*  Texas*  would 
troubleshoot  a malfunction.  The  other  member  of  the  team*  a psychol- 
ogist, With  some  knowledge  of  electronics*  would  observe  and  question 
the  technician  to  determine  the  information  being  used  at  each  step 
in  troubleshooting. 

During  the  troubleshooting  of  the  first  50  or  60  malfunctions* 
written  records  were  made  of  the  specific  informati  used  at  each 
stage  in  troubleshooting*  It  became  apparent  that  the  information 
needed  to  solve  two  of  the  five  types  of  problems  would  be  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  packaging  of  *he  particular  hardware  system  under 
consideration  and  upon  the  specific  test  equipment  available.  Therefore, 
specification  of  the  information  necessary  to  determine  the  physical 
location  of  test- points  (Problem  3)  and  that  required  to  determine  the 
signal  that  is  present  at  a particular  test- point  (Problem  4)  was  post- 
poned to  a later  phase  of  the  study. 

The  information  required  to  solve  each  of  the  three  remaining 
problems  in  making  a check  was  i*ien  determined  empirically*  The 
psychologist  member  of  the  team  prepared  tentative  lists  of  the  types  of 
information  required  for  (1)  selection  of  test- points*  (2)  determination 
of  the  signal  that  should  be  present  at  each  test- point*  and  (3)  decision 
as  to  whether  the  signal  present  was  correct.  The  lists  of  information 
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were  then  given  to  an  illustrator  who  presented  the  specified  information 
on  specially  prepared  diagrams*  Next#  the  psychologist  checked  the 
diagrams  to  see  that  they  contained  only  the  desired  information* 
Finally,  the  technician  attempted  to  troubleshoot  using  only  the  infor- 
mation presented  on  the  Specially  prepared  diagrams  (plus,  of  course, 
any  knowledges  and  skills  he  had  acquired  through  training)* 

During  the  early  stages  'of  this  study?  the  technician  would  often 
find  that  he  could  not  locate  the  malfunction  with  the  information 
available  to  him.  When  this  occurred,  the  lists  and  diagrams  were 
modified  to  supply  additional  information,  and  further  testing  would 
continue*  After  approximately  1,000  malfunctions  had  been  studied  in 
this  way,  it  was  found  that  the  lists  of  necessary  information  were  ade- 
quate for  rapid  and  effective  troubleshooting  of  any  malfunction  which 
had  been  encountered.  An  additional  2,00u  malfunctions  were  then 
studied  to  verify  the  results* 

This  study  of  troubleshooting  one  hardware  system  led  to  sev- 
eral hypotheses: 

(1)  There  is  no  single,  unique  set  of  information  required  to 
solve  each  of  the  problems  encountered  in  troubleshooting*  A technician 
with  a thorough  understanding  of  electronic  theory  can  often  derive  a 
specific  item  of  information  (e*g.,  what  the  voltage  should  be  it  a par- 
ticular point)  from  other  information  <e*g*f  resistance  and  current)  by 
the  use  of  "laws"  of  electronics  <e.g*>  Ohm’s  Law)* 

(2)  The  use  of  the  laws  of  electronics  to  derive  one  item  of 
information  from  others  can  be  quite  time-consuming,  and  it  introduces 
opportunities  for  errors  in  mathematics.  Also,  the  number  of  electronics 
laws  which  might  be  applicable  in  deriving  a specific  item  of  informa- 
tion is  so  large  that  a technician  may  experience  considerable  difficulty 
in  deciding  which  law(s)  to  use  in  a particular  case* 

(3)  The  difficulty  of  deriving  one  item  of  information  from 
others  through  the  use  of  the  laws  of  electronics  increases  more- or -less 
geometrically  as  the  number  of  piece -parts  in  the  circuit  increases*1 

In  addition,  this  study  of  troubleshooting  on  one  particular  system 

P 

revealed  two  major  facts  ?bout  conventional  manuals: 

(1)  Every  item  oi  information  presented  in  the  available  (con- 
ventional) technical  manuals  appeared  to  be  useful  in  troubleshooting 
some  malfunction  in  the  equipment.  However,  some  of  the  information 
was  presented  several  times  in  the  available  manuals,  and  some  of  this 
redundancy  appeared  to  have  little  utility  in  troubleshooting. 

(2)  In  some  cases,  needed  information  could  not  be  found  in 
the  available  manuals,  and  the  staff  was  unable  to  derive  the  Information 
from  any  combination  of  available  information  and  theoretical  knowledge* 
In  these  cases<  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  piece -part  removal  and 
replacement  as  a troubleshooting  check.  (While  this  is  not  always 
inefficient  or  undesirable,  it  could  substantially  delay  troubleshooting 

1ThiH  i$  probably  a useful  gtAtrulilatloiti  bat  it  te  not  strictly  correct.  Tilt  Addition  of  4 
few  piece -ports  t0  a large  circuit  may  enormously  increase  the  difficulty  of  deriving  information, 
white  the  addition  of  many  piece-parts  to  a small  circuit  may  add  little  to  the  difficulty.  The 
effect  depends  upon  the  specific  piece -parts  added,  and  the  functions  they  perform. 
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if  the  required  spare  piece -parts  were  not  readily  available.)  This 
difficulty  was  encountered  most  often  in  connection  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  signal  that  should  be  present  at  a test-point*  Even  when  the 
input  to  a circu  was  known,  it  was  sometimes  impossible  to  calculate 
the  expected  output  because  of  incomplete  specification  of  the  electronic 
characteristics  of  some  of  the  parts  in  the  circuit  (e.g.»  dynamic  curves 
for  vacuum  tubes). 

Examination  of  Other  Hardware  Systems 

Having  determined  the  information  required  to  solve  the  problems 
encountered  in  troubleshooting  one  particular  hardware  system,  the 
staff  next  examined  other  electronic  equipments  to  estimate  the  gener- 
ality of  the  findings.  To  facilitate  this  study,  the  staff  was  augmented 
by  two  technicians— one  with  many  years  of  experience  on  a wide  variety 
of  Army  equipments,  and  the  other  a graduate  engineer  who  had  also 
been  trained  in  radar  maintenance  at  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  School. 

These  technicians  examined  available  schematic  diagrams,  theory 
manuals,  malfunction  reports,  and  so  forth,  on-a-variety  of  systems 
ranging  from  simple  radios  to  Nike  Zeus,  to  determine  whether  these 
equipments  contained  any  circuits  that  would  require  additional  types  of 
information  for  troubleshooting.  In  addition,  they  tried  to  recall  mal- 
functions which  they  had  encountered  or  heard  of  to  see  what  informa- 
tion was  used  in  locating  those  malfunctions. 

This  examination  of  other  hardware  systems  indicated  that  the 
hypotheses  developed  during  the  study  of  the  Nike  Ajax  missile  and  its 
associated  test  equipment  were  generally  applicable  to  other  systems. 
Differences  in  size  and  complexity  of  equipments  did  not  appear  to  alter 
the  information  required  for  selecting  test- points*  determining  what 
signal  should  be  present  at  each  test- point,  or  deciding  whether  the 
signal  that  is  present  is  correct.  However,  it  was  again  found  that  the 
difficulty  of  deriving  one  item  of  information  from  others  through  the 
use  of  the  laws  of  electronics  appears  to  increase  rapidly  as  hardware 
size  increases.  Also,  it^as  noted  that  different  electronics  laws  are 
sometimes  required  for  deriving  information  in  vacuum  tube  and  solid- 
state  circuits. 

During  this  phase  of  the  study,  attention  was  also  focused  on  the 
kinds  of  information  needed  to  solve  the  two  types  of  problems  not  pre  - 
viously  studied— that  is,  determining  the  physical  location  of  test- points 
in  different  types  of  equipment,  and  determining  the  signal  that  is 
present  at  test-points. 

The  information  needed  to  determine  physical  location  of  test- 
points  can  best  be  described  in  terms  of  the  types  of  diagrams  and 
charts  which  can  be  used  to  present  the  information.  The  results  of 
this  aspect  of  ihe  study  therefore  will  be  included  in  the  section  of  the 
report  in  which  presentation  techniques  are  discussed. 

The  information  ne»Hed  to  determine  the  signal  which  is  present  at 
a test-point  was  found  to  be  dependent  primarily  upon  the  test  equipment 
to  be  used  in  monitoringthe  signal.  If  the  signal  is  to  be  monitored  with 
a device  which  directly  measures  the  critical  aspect (s)  of  the  signal, 
all  that  is  required  is  a clear  specification  of  the  procedures  for  using 
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the  device  for  that  type  of  measurement.  If,  however,  the  teat  equip- 
ment measures  some  other  aspect  of  the  signal,  there  is  a need  for 
other  information  to  permit  the  technician  to  calculate  the  value  of  the 
critical  aspect (S)  of  the  signal  through  the  use  of  electrical  laws. 
Fortunately,  the  test  equipment  available  to  the  military  technician 
almost  always  measures  the  critical  aspect(s)  of  signals  directly. 

In  summary,  the  examination  of  other  hardware  systems  served  to 
increase  confidence  in  the  generality  of  the  hypotheses  developed 
earlier  in  the  study,  and  to  provide  some  guidance  as  to  the  types  of 
information  required  to  locate  test -points  and  determine  the  signal  that 
is  present  at  each  test -point. 

Study  of  Presentation  Techniques 

During  the  literature  review  and  the  study  of  information  required 
in  troubleshooting,  many  different  ways  of  presenting  information  came 
under  consideration.  It  is  apparent  that  various  presentation  techniques 
differ  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  space  required  to  present  information 
(Le.,  compactness),  the  costs  of  preparation  and  printing,  and  the  ease 
with  which  information  can  be  located.  A study  was  therefore  under- 
taken to  assess  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using 
various  presentation  techniques  to  present  information  needed  in  each 
stage  of  troubleshooting. 

Types  of  Presentation  Techniques 

A review  of  manuals,  operational  and  experimental,  which  had 
been  used  to  present  troubleshooting  information  indicated  that  there 
are  basically  five  types  of  presentation  techniques  available. 

Schematic  diagrams.  This  term  is  used  to  refer  to  diagrams 
that  depict  jntra-  and  inter  chassis  wiring  in  a schematized  or  stylized 
form.  The  essential  characteristic  of  these  diagrams  is  that  every 
part  is  represented.  Often  some  of  the  description  of  parts*  connec- 
tions, and  so  forth,  is  presented  in  an  accompanying  tabulation,  as  in  a 
voltage  and  resistance  chart  or  a table  of  switch  connections. 

Functional  diagrams.  These  diagrams  indicate  the  electrical 
function  performed  by  each  major  part  in  a system.  They  show,  in 
schematized  form,  the  major  elements  (e.g.*  vacuum  tubes)  involved  in 
the  generation  and  transmission  of  major  signals.  They  are,  in  effect* 
schematic  diagrams  in  which  most  minor  elements*  such  as  resistors 
and  capacitors,  are  not  shown  and  in  which  secondary  signal  paths  may 
be  omitted. 

Block  diagrams.  Block  diagrams  usually  show  only  the 
chassis  or  other  similar  units  involved  in  the  generation  and  transmis- 
sion of  major  rignals.  They  differ  from  functional  diagrams  primarily 
in  that  block  diagrams  are  less  detailed.  Individual  tubes  or  stages 
within  a chassis  are  usually  not  shown. 

Troubleshooting  charts.  Schematic  diagrams,  functional 
diagrams*  and  block  diagrams  all  show  (in  various  levels  of  detail)  how 
one  part  of  the  hardware  is  related  to  another  part  of  the  hardware. 
Troubleshooting  charts*  on  the  other  hand,  show  what  parts  of  the 
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hardware  are  related  to  specific  abnormal  indications  that  might  be 
encountered  in  operating  or  checking  the  hardware , ThuSi  trouble- 
shooting charts  differ  from  the  first  three  types  of  presentations  in  that 
troubleshooting  charts  indicate  more  precisely  what  should  be  checked 
when  a particular  abnormal  indication  is  detected. 

Written  instructions.  This  type  of  presentation  differs  from 
all  others  in  that  it  specifies  what  the  technician  should  do  when  an 
abnormal  indication  is  detected)  whereas  all  other  presentations  supply 
information  which  might  permit  the  technician  to  decide  what  to  do. 
These  instructions  are  sometimes  presented  dia grammatically,  but 
more  commonly  they  consist  simply  of  written  material.  When  such 
written  instructions  are  presented  for  each  action  required  in  isolating 
a malfunction  to  a specific  piece -part,  the  resulting  manual  is  often 
called  a “ cookbook, " 

Evaluation  Criteria 

Each  of  the  five  presentation  techniques  was  evaluated  in 
terms  of  three  criteria: 

(1)  How  compact  and  economical  is  the  technique?  Gen- 
erally, any  technique  that  appeared  to  increase  the  cost  or  size  of 
manuals  as  much  as  25%  above  that  of  present  manuals  was  rejected. 
Within  this  limit,  increases  in  size  and  cost  were  considered  less 
important  than  other  criteria, 

(2)  Does  the  technique  require  ifhusual  training  and/or 
aptitude  requirements  for  user  personnel?  Annr  technique  that  appeared 
to  require  knowledges  and  skills  not  currently  required  of  technicians 
was  rejected,  unless  it  was  judged  that  the  necessary  knowledges  and 
skills  could  be  imparted  readily  during  training, 

(3)  Does  the  technique  permit  maximally  fast  and  effective 
troubleshooting?  In  employingthis  criterion,  judged  differences  of  less 
than  five  minutes  in  average  troubleshooting  times  were  considered  of 
little  importance. 

Comparison  of  Presentation  Techniques 

The  available  technical  manuals  contained  block  diagrams, 
functional  diagrams*  and  schematic  diagrams  for  the  Ajax  system.  The 
research  staff  prepared  both  written  instructions  and  troubleshooting 
charts  for  the  Ajax  equipment.  This  made  possible  the  direct  com  par  i- 
sion  of  five  different  techniques  for  presenting  information  needed  at 
each  phase  in  troubleshooting. 

Each  of  the  diagrams  (presentation  techniques)  was  then 
examined  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  presented  all  of  the  informa- 
tion needed  at  each  phase  of^roubleshooting.  If  it  was  found  that  one 
type  of  diagram  did  not  present  all  of  the  necessary  information,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  modify  it  to  provide  the  information  that  was 
needed.  For  example,  the  available  block  diagrams  did  not  present  the 
information  needed  for  symptom  collection!  therefore*  these  diagrams 
were  redrawn  to  include  more  precise  information  on  what  portions 
of  the  hardware  could  produce  abnormal  indications  on  each  meter, 
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If  it  was  possible  to  modify  a diagram  to  include  the  informa- 
tion needed  at  a particular  phase  of  troubleshooting*  that  modified 
diagram  was  then  compared  with  each  other  presentation  technique  in 
terms  of  the  criteria  specified*  If  it  was  not  possible  to  present  some 
of  the  information  needed  at  a particular  phase  of  troubleshooting  on  a 
particular  type  of  diagram,  that  type  of  diagram  was  rejected  for  use 
during  that  phase  and  no  comparison  with  other  techniques  was  made. 

This  evaluation  provided  a basis  for  selecting  presentation 
techniques  for  use  with  a system  similar  to  the  Ajax  equipment  in  size 
and  complexity*  The  techniques  which  appeared  most  suitable  for  this 
kind  of  system  were  then  used  to  prepare  materials  for  selected  por- 
tions of  larger  and/or  more  complex  circuits  (usually  the  M33  Fire 
Control  System).  Some  techniques  which  had  appeared  to  be  quite 
desirable  for  relatively  small  circuits  were  rejected  at  this  stage 
because  they  no  longer  met  the  criteria  when  applied  to  systems 
involving  several  thousand  tubes. 

No  one  of  the  available  presentation  techniques  is  suitable  for 
presenting  the  information  needed  in  all  stages  of  troubleshooting.  The 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  techniques  may  be 
stated  as  follows: 

Schematic  diagrams.  These  diagrams  are  quite  useful 
for  presenting  detailed  information  about  the  interrelations  among  piece  - 
parts  in  the  hardware.  In  fact7~  there  appears  to  be  no  other  practical 
way  in  which  this  information  can  be  presented.  Thus,  if  trouble- 
shooting is  to  involve  isolation  of  malfunctions  to  a single  piece -part, 
schematic  diagrams  appear  to  be  indispensable*  However,  schematic 
diagrams  for  an  entire  system  may  involve  several  hundred  pages.  It 
is  obviously  impractical  to  require  a technician  to  use  information 
from  so  many  different  pages  at  any  one  time  during  troubleshooting. 
Thus*  some  other  type  of  presentation  must  be  used  to  present  the 
information  needed  during  the  first  few  steps  of  troubleshooting  for 
large  systems* 

Functional  diagrams,  These  are  essentially  schematic 
diagrams  on  which  some  detailed  information  <e*g**  some  resistors  and 
capacitors)  has  been  omitted*  The  omission  of  this  information  greatly 
reduces  the  number  of  pages  involved*  Thus,  these  diagrams  are  much 
more  suitable  than  schematic  diagrams  for  use  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  troubleshooting,  However,  for  large  systems  the  functional 
diagrams  for  one  circuit  may  still  involve  a dozen  or  more  pages.  They 
still  place  an  undue  burden  upon  the  technician  during  the  first  few  steps 
in  troubleshooting,  and  some  other  type  of  presentation  should  be  used* 
Also*  the  omission  of  some  of  the  details  that  are  included  on  schematic 
diagrams  renders  functional  diagrams  essentially  useless  for  intra- 
chassis troubleshooting,  Thus*  it  appears  that  functional  diagrams  as 
typically  prepared  are  of  little  value  in  troubleshooting  manuals  for 
large  systems*  (A.  different  type  of  “functional  diagram  "was  developed 
during  this  research  and  will  be  described  later.) 

Slock  diagrams*  Because  of  the  extremely  limited  amount 
of  information  presented*  block  diagrams  typically  are  of  little  value 
during  troubleshooting*  The  information  presented  on  typical  block 
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diagrams  can  be  learned  during  training  rather  readily  and  thus  there 
is  no  need  for  these  diagrams  to  be  included  in  job  aids,.  Rather#  they 
can  be  presented  in  other  manuals  that  are  used  as  texts  during 
training,  for  example,  theory  of  operation  manual s. 

Troubleshooting  charts.  These  charts  can  be  of  value 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  other  presentation  techniques.  Since 
troubleshooting  charts  indicate  which  portions  of  the  hardware  could 
cause  certain  abnormal  indications#  they  tend  to  focus  the  technician's 
attention  and  limit  the  number  of  parts  that  he  must  check  in  trouble- 
shooting, However#  these  charts  seldom  list  all  possible  abnormal 
indications  or  all  possible  causes  of  each#  since  this  would  result  in 
excessively  large  manuals.  For  this  reason#  troubleshooting  charts 
tend  to  be  of  little  value  to  trained  technicians.  Also,  troubleshooting 
charts  usually  specify  only  what  should  be  checked#  not  what  the  tech- 
nician  should  do  to  check  it. 

Written  instructions.  The  use  of  written  instructions 
for  presenting  troubleshooting  information  could,  at  least  theoretic 
cally#  redu  training  requirements  to  an  absolute  minimum.  These 
instructions  specify  what  the  technician  is  to  do#  thus  reducing  his 
decision-making  or  problem-solving  to  a minimum.  However#  any 
attempt  to  produce  such  detailed  instructions  for  every  check  that 
the  technician  may  be  required  to  make  in  isolating  malfunctions  to 
a single  piece -part  would  result  in  manuals  which  would  be  prohibi- 
tively large.  Therefore#  written  instructions  cannot  be  used  for  every 
check  that  a technician  must  make.  Fortunately#  written  instruc- 
tions for  the  first  few  checks  in  troubleshooting  can  be  presented  in 
manuals  of  reasonable  size.  As  indicated  earlier#  this  is  the  very 
stage  in  troubleshooting  for  which  other  presentation  techniques  are 
least  suitable. 

Tentative  Conclusions 

The  study  of  troubleshooting#  information  required  in  trouble- 
shooting# and  techniques  for  presenting  this  information  led  to  some 
tentative  conclusions  as  to  what  should  be  presented  in  troubleshooting 
manuals.  These  conclusions#  which  served  as  hypotheses  to  be  tested 
in  the  next  stage  of  the  research#  are  presented  with  a summary  of  the 
rationales  on  which  they  are  based: 

(1)  During  the  first  stage  of  troubleshooting  (i.e.#  symptom 
collection),  the  technician  is  concerned  with  large  portions  of  the  hard- 
ware, None  of  the  available  presentation  techniques  can  present#  in  a 
reasonable  number  of  pages#  all  of  the  detailed  information  required 
for  the  selection  of  test-points  and  for  the  determination  of  the  signal 
that  should  be  present  at  these  test -points.  During  these  early  steps  of 
troubleshooting#  it  is  both  necessary  and  practical  to  use  a technique 
that  tells  the  technician  directly  what  to  measure— that  is#  written 
instructions  and /or  troubleshooting  charts.  Since  these  early  checks 
are  made  with  built-in  indicators#  the  written  instructions  can  also 
specify  how  the  technician  determines  what  signal  is  present  at  the 
test -point. 


<2)  During  the  second  stage  of  troubleshooting  (i.e.*  isolation 
to  a single  chassis  or  to  interchassis  wiring)i  common  test  equipment 
is  used  and  the  technician  is  concerned  with  only  a few  chassis.  The 
information  needed  to  select  test -points  can  be  presented  on  schematic 
diagrams  occupying  only  a few  pageSi  but  making  such  a selection  can 
involve  substantial  amounts  of  time  for  the  technician.  Since  the  tech- 
nician cannot  readily  determine  the  signal  that  should  be  present  at 
each  test -point  from  the  information  presented  in  schematic  diagrams  i 
it  is  preferable  to  specify  directly  on  the  schematic  diagrams  what 
signal  should  be  present  at  each  test -point . Since  the  information 
required  to  determine  the  signal  that  is  present  at  each  test-point 
varies  according  to  the  particular  test  equipment  available*  and  since 
the  precise  test  equipment  that  will  be  available  is  unknown*  this  infor- 
mation cannot  be  presented  in  the  troubleshooting  manual. 

<3)  If  the  malfunction  is  in  the  interchassis  wiring*  the  prob- 
lems typically  encountered  in  troubleshooting  are  so  simple  as  to  be 
practically  nonexistent  when  the  interchassis  wiring  is  clearly  pre- 
sented. For  this  aspect  of  troubleshooting*  troubleshooting  manuals 
need  only  contain  clear*  compact  schematic  diagrams  of  this  - wiring. 

<4>  When  the  malfunction  is  within  a chassis*  the  technician  is 
concerned  with  only  a small  portion  of  the  equipment  during  intrachassis 
troubleshooting*  if  the  inputs  and  outputs  of  the  chassis  are  specified* 
(If  they  are  not  specified*  the  technician  is  also  concerned  with  other 
portions  of  the  hardware  since  these  other  portions  determine*  in  part* 
what  the  chassis  inputs  and  outputs  should  be*)  Thus*  troubleshooting 
manuals  should  present  typical  schematic  diagrams,  but  with  inputs  and 
outputs  specified*  for  intrachassis  troubleshooting*  This  information 
should  also  be  adequate  for  intrastage  troubleshooting* that  is*  isolation 
to  a single  piece -part. 

(5)  In  relatively  simple  electrical*  as  distinct  from  electronic* 
circuits*  the  problems  of  troubleshooting  are  similar  to  those  encountered 
in  isolating  malfunctions  in  interchassis  wiring.  Thus,  the  same  type 
of  information  is  required— c’  ar,  compact  schematic  diagrams.  These 
are  often  called  '‘partial  schematic  diagrams'1  since  they  show  all  of 
one  functional  circuit  rather  than  all  of  the  wiring  and  parts  within  one 
hardware  unit. 

(6)  The  information  required  to  determine  the  physical  location 

of  a test-point  consists  of  aline  drawing  or  photograph  that  shows  where 
the  test-point  is.  When  test-point?  ”d  piece-parts  are  clearly  labeled 
on  the  tiardware*  the  manuals  nee  'y  present  diagrams  which  iden- 
tify the  locations  rather  roughly*  clear  labels  are  not  present  on 

the  hardware  (e.g.*  in  some  printed  circuits)*  the  precise  location  of 
test- points  should  be  shown  bn  diagrams. 

(7)  The  information  needed  to  determine  whether  the  signal  is 
correct  is  best  presented  in  the  form  of  tolerances  (or  range  of  value) 
specification  during  the  first  and  second  stages  of  troubleshooting*  For 
intrachassis  troubleshooting*  the  information  normally  presented  on 
schematic  diagrams  should  be  adequate  if  chassis  inputs  and  .outputs 
have  been  specified  with  tolerances. 
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EVALUATION  Of  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  MANUAL 


To  provide  a basis  for  evaluating  the  hypotheses  developed  earlier 
in  the  study,  an  experimental  manual  was  prepared  for  use  in  trouble- 
shooting the  Nike  Ajax  missile  and  its  associated  test  equipment  (RF 
Test  Set  and  Electrical  Test  Set).  The  manual  was  then  evaluated  by 
means  of  a test  in  which  trained  technicians  were  required  to  locate 
malfunctions  in  the  equipment. 

Description  of  the  Experimental  Manual 

The  experimental  manual  was  composed  of  the  seven  parts 
described  in  this  section. 

index  to  Troubleshooting  Instructions  and  Diagrams 

This  index  (see  Fig.  1)  was  a feature  not  found  in  existing 
manuals.  The  essential  characteristics  of  this  index  were  that  it  listed 
all  of  the  indicators  (lights,  meters,  scopes,  etc,)  used  in  checking  or 
operating  the  hardware,  and  that  it  referred  the  user  to  the  instructions 
or  diagrams  which  should  be  used  in  troubleshooting  any  malfunction 
producing  a symptom  on  each  of  these  indicators. 

This  index  was  included  because  it  appeared  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  the  technician's  getting  started  on  the  wrong  circuit.  To 
use  the  index,  the  technician  must  know  the  name  of  some  indicator  that 
is  giving  a bad  reading,  but  he  does  not  need  to  remember  which  Circuit 
it  is  monitoring. 

j 

Written  Instructions  and  Data-Flow  Diagrams 

In  most  cases,  the  troubleshooting  index  referred  the  user  to  a 
set  of  written  instructions  and  data-flow  diagrams  (see  Fig.  2).  There 
was  at  least  one  set  of  written  instructions  and  'one  data-flow  diagrrjn 
for  each  indicator.  If  the  indicator  could  be  used  to  monitor  two  or 
more  different  circuits,  there  was  a corresponding  set  of  instructions 
and  diagrams  for  each  of  these  circuits. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  written  instructions  was  that  they 
specified  the  precise  procedure  to  be  used  for  collecting  symptoms 
with  the  use  of  built-in  indicators.  Each  data-flow  diagram  showed 
in  block  form  every  portion  of  the  hardware,  except  power  supplies* 
that  could  produce  a symptom  on  a given  indicator.  Color-coding  of 
the  written  instructions  and  data-flow  diagrams  permitted  the  tech- 
nician to  determine  which  portions  of  the  equipment  could  have  pro- 
duced the  combination  of  symptoms  that  he  detected  while  using  the 
written  instructions. 

The  data-flow  diagram  for  each  circuit  presented  the  informa- 
tion usually  presented  in  troubleshooting  charts.  It  also  snowed  the 
sequence  in  which  the  portions  of  the  hardware  ar*  used  in  generating 
and  transmitting  the  signal,  thus  presenting  some  Information  commonly 
presented  on  functional  diagrams. 
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Partial  Schematic  Diagrams 


In  some  cases , the  troubleshooting  index  referred  the  user  to 
a partial  schematic  diagram  (see  Fig*  3).  These  diagrams,  used  for 
relatively  simple  electrical  circuits,  were  quite  similar  to  the  partial 
schematic  diagrams  found  in  current  manuals.  The  essential  difference 
was  that  the  experimental  partial  schematic  diagram  s shov  ed  only  the 
circuitry  that  could  affect  a particular  indicator  in  a particular  mode  of 
operation  of  the  hardware. 

Chassis  Functional  Diagrams 

For  each  chassis  in  the  equipment  there  was  a functional  dia- 
gram (see  Fig.  4)  th*t  showed  all  plug-in  parts. all  adjustments,  and  all 
inputs  and  outputs  other  than  those  coming  directly  from  a power  supply. 

For  some  chassis,  it  is  possible  to  supply  all  of  this  informa- 
tion on  the  schematic  diagram  itself,  rather  than  cn  a separate  functional 
diagram.  But  many  chassis  involve  so  many  tubes,  and  other  parts,  that 
it  is  difficult  for  inexperienced  technicians  to  clearly  identify  which  tubes, 
adjustments,  and  so  forth,  are  related  to  a specific  output.  For  these 
chassis,  separate  functional  diagrams  appeared  justified.  To  provide 
a consistent  system  of  presentation,  they  were  supplied  for  all  chassis. 

Distribution  Diagrams 

For  each  chassis  there  was  & diagram  (see  Fig.  5)  that  showed 
the  complete  wiring  path  connecting  that  chassis  with  the  immediately 
preceding  one  for  each  signal  input.  The  diagram  also  showed  the 
wiring  from  the  power  supply(s)  to  the  chassis.  Separate  diagrams 
wen  shown  for  each  cable  connecting  two  end- items  'Jf  hardware. 
These  indicated  the  plug  and  pins  ai  each  end  of  the  Cable  and  named 
the  signal  carried  by  each  wire  in.  the  cable* 

Location  Diagrams 

Pictorial  diagrams  were  used  to  show  the  exact  location  of 
each  chassis  and  of  each  indicator  or  control  used  in  operation  or 
check-out  of  the  equipment.  Th^e  diagrams  were  essentially  identical 
with  those  commonly  provided* 

Schematic  Diagrams 

The  experimental  manual  included  the  existing  schematic 
diagrams  for  each  chassis  as  presented  in  current  technical  manuals. 
These  diagrams  (see  Fig,  6)  wers  assumed  to  be  adequate  for  intra- 
chas  is  t.  oubleshooting.  (This  assumption  found  to  be  incorrect, 
suggested  modifications  are  discussed  in  toe  section  on  "Rev’sion  o'.' 
the  Experimental  Manual.*) 

Testing  of  the  Experimental  Manual 

The  experimental  manual  was  evaluated  by  means  of  an  objective 
test  in  which  inexperienr'1  , technicians  were  required  Lo  locate 
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malfunctions  in  the  Nike  Ajax  missile  and  its  associated  test  equipment. 
The  test  was  constructed!  administered,  and  scored  by  ttie  U.S.  Army 
Air  Defense  School.  Two  groups  of  subjects  were  used  in  the  experi- 
ment. The  Experimental  Group  used  only  the  experimental  manual, 
while  the  Control  Group  used  the  standard  schematic  and  functional 
diagrams  (special  texts  used  during  training)  and  any  personal  notes 
which  they  had.  The  technicians  in  the  Experimental  Group  were 
allowed  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  experimental  manual  for 
four  hours  on  the  day  before  testing,  but  they  did  not  use  the  manual 
in  troubleshooting  until  the  testing  began. 

Test  Items 

The  test  items  consisted  of  44  malfunctions  in  the  Nike  Ajax 
missile  and  its  associated  test  equipment.  These  items  were  selected 
by  the  Air  Defense  School  from  a list  of  several  hundred  malfunctions 
that  had  occurred  in  actual  use  of  the  equipment.  In  selecting  these 
44  items.  Air  Defense  School  personnel  were  careful  to  include  mal- 
functions of  different  types  and  levels  of  difficulty.  The  specific  mal~ 
functions  are  listed  in  Appendix  A, 

Thirty- five  of  the  44  items  involved  electronic  malfunctions. 
Of  these,  21  could  be  corrected  by  replacement  of  a vacuum  tube  in  the 
missile  or  the  RF  Test  Set,  and  i4  required  the  replacement  or  adjust- 
ment of  soldered-in  parts  within  the  missile  or  the  RF  Test  Set.  The 
remaining  nine  items  involved  electrical  malfunctions  and  required  the 
replacement  of  soldered-in  parts  in  the  electrical  portions  of  the 
system,  that  is,  the  Electrical  Test  Set. 

In  most  cases,  only  one  malfunction  was  present  in  the  equip- 
ment while  a subject  was  troubleshooting.  However,  each  subject 
encountered  two  problems  in  which  the  equipment  contained  two  inter- 
acting malfunctions. 

Subjects 

The  test  subjects  were  16  recent  graduates  (MOS  223)  of  the 
Ajax  Missile  Maintenance  Course  at  the  Air  Defense  School.  None  of 
the  subjects  had  had  training  or  experience  in  electronics  prior  to  this 
course.  The  subjects  were  divided  into  matched  pairs  on  the  basis  of 
their  grades  at  the  Air  Defense  School,  and  one  subject  from  each  pair 
was  randomly  assigned  to  the  Experimental  Group  or  the  Control  Group. 
Thus,  the  two  groups  each  contained  eight  suh:ects. 

Time  Limits 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available,  the  test  Items  were 
divided  into  four  approximately  equal  groups  of  11  items  each.  Each  of 
these  four  subtests  was  administered  to  two  subjects  from  the  Experi- 
mental Group  and  to  the  two  corresponding  subjects  in  the  Control  Group. 
To  avoid  undesired  dissemination  of  information,  all  four  subjects  who 
were  to  be  assessed  on  a given  item  were  tested  simultaneously. 
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In  those  cases  where  the  equipment  contained  only  one  mal- 
function. a time  limit  of  30  minutes  was  imposed.  If  two  malfunctions 
were  involved,  the  time  limit  was  one  hour.  The  imposition  of  these  time 
limits  was  primarily  to  limit  the  time  required  for  test  administration. 
However,  these  limits  were  judged  to  be  reasonable  by  the  subjects,  by 
the  Air  Defense  School  personnel  who  administered  the  test*  and  by 
research  personnel.  In  addition,  these  time  limits  correspond  approxi- 
mately to  the  time  available  in  most  operational  situations,  since  it  is 
customary  for  these  technicians  to  request  assistance  if  they  are  unable 
to  correct  the  malfunction  within  $0  minutes. 

The  subjects  were  expected  to  make  adjustments  that  were 
needed  to  correct  a malfunction,  but  they  were  not  required  to  actually 
replace  parts,  since  the  purpose  of  the  experimental  manuals  was  to 
assist  in  troubleshooting  rather  than  in  malting  repairs,  and  since  some 
malfunctions  included  in  the  test  of  troubleshooting  could  not  be  repaired 
by  second  echelon  personnel  taking  the  test.  If  a subject  desired  to 
replace  a part,  he  would  point  to  the  part  and  tell  the  examiner  that  he 
wanted  to  replace  it.  If  that  part  was  defective,  the  examiner  would 
replace  it.  If  it  was  not  defective,  the  examiner  would  inform  the  sub- 
ject of  that  fact.  In  order  to  provide  a more  realistic  estimate  of 
troubleshooting  times,  and  to  discourage  excessive  parts  replacement, 
the  recorded  troubleshooting  times  were  increased  two  minutes  for 
each  plug-in  replacement  and  five  minutes  for  each  soldered-in 
replacement.  The  subjects  were  informed  of  these  facts  immediately 
before  testing  began. 

Scoring 

Air  Defense  School  personnel  assfgne  , each  subject  a score  of 
from  0 to  11.  representing  the  number  of  malfunctions  that  the  subject 
was  able  to  locate.  Since  there  were  eight  subjects  in  each  group,  the 
maximum  possible  score  for  either  the  Experimental  Croup  or  the 
Control  Croup  was  §8.  In  addition*  the  time  required  to  locate  each 
malfunction  was  recorded  for  each  Subj  .:t. 

While  the  subjects  were  being  tested*  research  observers  kept 
a continual  record,  wherever  possible,  of  the  pages  being  used  in  each 
manual  and  of  the  information  being  sought  on  each  page.  They  also 
noted  any  e rror  s made  in  trou  bieshooting  procedures  or  use  of  tes  t equ  ip- 
ment.  These  records  were  somewhat  incomplete  since  the  observers 
recorded  only  what  could  be  noted  without  interfering  with  the  subjects. 

Results  of  Testing 

# Subjects  who  used  experimental  manuals  were  succv  ssful  in 

locating  58  of  the  possible  86  malfunctions;  subjects  who  used  conven- 
tional manuals  located  41  malfunctions.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
experimental  manual  resulted  in  a 37%  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
malfunctions  which  inexperienced  technicians  could  locate.  These 
results  are  statistically  reliable  (£<-10*  sign  test). 

For  electronic  malfunctions  (Fig.  7),  the  maximum  possible 
score  for  each  group  was  66.  ' Personnel  using  the  experimental 
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manual  located  37  malfunctions  while  those  using  conventional  manuals 
located  only  26.  Thus,  the  experimental  manual  produced  a 42% 
increase  in  the  number  of  malfunctions  located.  These  results  are 
statistically  reliable  (p<  *10,  sign  test). 

For  electrical  malfunctions  (Fig.  8),  the  maximum  possible 
score  was  22,  Of  this  number,  personnel  using  the  experimental 
manual  solved  19,  while  those  using  conventional  manuals  solved  15. 
This  difference  is  not  statistically  reliable. 

The  experimental  manual  also  produced  a reduction  in  the 
median  time  required  to  locate  malfunctions.  For  electronic  malfunc- 
tions (Fig.  7),  personnel  using  the  experimental  manual  required  10 
minutes  as  compared  with  17  minutes  for  personnel  using  the  conven- 
tional manuals.  This  41%  reduction  in  average  "imes  is  statistically 
reliable  (p<+10,  medians  test).  For  electrical  malfunctions  (Fig.  8). 
personnel  using  the  experimental  manual  had  a median  time  of  only 
five  minutes  as  compared  with  20  minutes  for  those  using  conventional 
manuals.  This  75%  reduction  in  median  time  is  ,mtistically  reliable 
(£<.10,  medians  test). 

Revision  of  the  Experimental  Manual 

Observations  made  during  the  testing  and  examination  of  the  test 
results  suggested  several  changes  in  the  manuals.  Technicians  using 
the  experimental  manuals  experienced  little  difficulty  in  isolating  mal- 
functions covered  by  the  written  instructions  and  data- flew  diagrams. 
However,  it  was  noted  that  technicians  did  have  difficulty  in  isolating 
beyond  this  level,  indicating  that  some  modifications  should  be  made  in 
schematic  and  functional  diagrams. 

Some  technicians  performed  adjustments  incorrectly,  thus  prevent- 
ing their  identification  of  the  malfunction.  Although  correct  adjustment 
procedures  are  normally  given  in  other  tecnnical  manuals,  there  was 
a strong  tendency  for  technicians  in  the  Control  Group  to  perform 
these  adjustments  from  memory  rather  than  to  use  the  other  manuals. 
It  is  practical  to  specify  the  adjustment  procedures  on  the  appropriate 
chassis  functional  diagrams.  This  should  reduce  the  tendency  for 
technicians  to  rely  on  memory  and  should  increase  the  probability  that 
adjustments  will  be  performed  correctly. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  also  experienced  by  technicians  in 
selecting  test-points  within  chassis  and  in  determining  what  signal 
should  be  present  at  each  of  these  test- points.  It  would  appear  that  this 
difficulty  could  be  reduced  by  having  test- points  preselected  and  speci- 
fied on  the  chassis  schematic  diagrams,  together  with  normal  signals 
and  tolerances  for  each  test-point.1  The  value  of  specifying  test-points 
within  chassis  would  be  increased  by  indicating  on  the  chassis  Schematic 
diagrams  just  what  piece -parts  could  produce  an  abnormal  signal  at 
each  test-point. 

The  experimental  manual  was  revised  after  the  test  to  include  the 
changes  discussed  above.  The  revised  manual  was  not  experimentally 

‘Current  schematic  diagrams  commonly  spec  ify  the  signal  which  should  be  present  at  some 
points  within  chassis,  but  the  selection  of  these  points  does  not  appear  to  be  based  on  a careful 
-consideration  of  troubleshooting  requirements.  g q 0 
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tested  for  three  reasons.  First*  the  equipment  involved  was  becoming 
obsolete  and  newly  trained  technicians  were  no  longer  available. 
Second*  design  and  development  personnel  familiar  with  this  particular 
equipment  were  no  longer  available  to  select  test- points  and  perform 
similar  functions.  (The  use  of  other  personnel  would  not  give  a valid 
indication  of  how  accurately  this  could  be  done  by  the  appropriate  design 
and  development  engineers.)  Third,  the  logic  used  in  deciding  on  these 
changes  appears  sufficiently  clear  to  eliminate  the  need  for  any  empir- 
ical demonstration  of  their  utility. 

There  is  one  additional  change  which  would  appear  to  be  useful  in 
the  manuals  to  he  used  during  troubleshooting.  The  apparatus  lists 
that  are  included  in  current  technical  manuals  have  comparatively 
little  utility  during  troubleshooting,  but  are  often  necessary  when  a 
repair  is  to  be  made.  Since  troubleshooting  aud  repair  are  so  intimately 
related,  these  apparatus  lists  should  be  retained  in  troubleshooting 
manuals.  Their  utility  could  be  increased,  however,  if  the  Federal 
Stock  Number  for  each  part  were  listed  on  the  apparatus  lists,  since 
the  Federal  Stock  Number  is  used  by  the  technician  in  ordering  replace- 
ment  parts.  Also,  the  echelon  at  which  replacement  or  repair  of  each 
part  is  authorized  could  be  specified  on  the  apparatus  lists.  These 
changes  to  the  apparatus  lists  should  eliminate  the  need  for  the  tech- 
nician to  use  the  Maintenance  Allocation  Chart  and/or  the  Repair  Parts 
and  Special  Tools  Lists  during  troubleshooting  and  repair. 

Size  and  Cost  of  the  Improved  Manuals 

Questions  that  may  arise  regarding  the  size  and  cost  of  the 
improved  manuals  as  compared  with  conventional  manuals  are  an 
important  factor  in  assessing  the  experimental  results.  If  use  of 
written  instructions  required  a disproportionate  number  of  pages,  the 
desirability  of  the  method  would  be  questionable  and  the  use  of  color 
on  these  pages  might  be  prohibitively  expensive. 

Use  of  written  instructions  for  troubleshooting  within  each  chassis 
would  require  an  excessive  number  of  pages.  However,  the  manuals 
developed  in  this  study  do  not  use  written  instructions  for  this  phase  of 
troubleshooting;  instead,  they  contain  written  instructions  for  symptom 
collection  only.  When  used  in  this  way,  written  instructions  need  not 
add  to  the  bulk  of  technical  manuals.  For  example,  all  of  the  suggested 
contents  forthe  improved  manuals  require  only  140  pages  forthe  equip- 
ment used  in  this  study  (about  15%  of  the  pages  are  printed  with  color 
coding).  The  Department  of  the  Army  Technical  Manuals(2,  3,  5,)on  the 
same  equipment  use  158  pages  to  present  essentially  the  same  information. 

Thus,  in  this  one  case,  the  improved  manuals  required  some  10% 
fewer  pages  than  ihe  conventional  manuals.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  number  of  pages  used  to  present  information  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  print  size,  page  size,  and  art  style  used,  and 
manuals  of  the  improved  type  ,l*ould  not  necessarily  require  fewer 
pages  than  do  conventional  manuals. 

Questions  regarding  the  cost  of  color  as  used  in  the  improved  man- 
uals sometimes  arise  because  of  incomplete  understanding  of  factors 
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that  tend  to  make  color  pages  cost  more  than  black-and-white  ones. 
For  example!  r\  page  that  is  an  intermixture  of  lines  and  letters  in  four 
colors  involves  preparing  four  color  separations!  each  of  which. must 
register  with  the  other  three;  a presentation  that  requires  very  precise 
registration  of  the  four  units  can  Increase  time  and  other  costs  both  in 
preparing  the  art  work  and  in  printing*  ^or  this  reason!  in  the  written 
instructions  pages  in  the  new  manuals,  all  lines  and  lettering— which 
make  up  the  detailed  basic  illustration -“are  printed  in  black!  as  for  a 
conventional  black-and-white  illustration.  Color  is  used  onlyfor  coding 
roughly  defined  blocks  or  areas!  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  very 
precise  registry,  simplifying  the  preparation  of  color  separations,  and 
in  general  minimizing  preparation  time  and  cost  requirements. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Results  and  Products  of  the  Research 

The  experimental  evidence  collected  during  this  study  demon- 
strated that  substantial  increases  in  the  speed  and  effectiveness  of 
troubleshooting  can  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  improved  trouble- 
shooting manuals. 

The  improved  manuals  differ  from  conventional  troubleshooting 
manuals  primarily  in  two  ways:  They  present  some  information  that 

is  currently  not  supplied,  and  the  information  is  organized  according 
to  when  and  how  it  is  to  be  used  in  troubleshooting.  The  improved 
manuals  do  not  differ  significantly  from  conventional  manuals  in  size, 
and  they  contain  all  of  the  information  that  is  presented  in  the  manuals 
currently  used  in  troubleshooting.  The  suggested  contents  of  the 
revised  troubleshooting  manuals  are  listed  in  the  following  section, 

A guide  for  use. by  publications  agencies  during  the  preparation  of 
manuals  of  this  type  for  new  jlectronics  systems  has  been' prepared  (&). 
This  guide  provides  detailed  procedures  for  preparing  the  various  parts 
of  troubleshooting  manuals* 

Suggested  Contents  of  Troubleshooting  Manuals 
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Instructions  on  How  to  Use  the  Improved  Manual 

Whenever  a new  type  of  manual  is  adopted  for  use,  it  would 
appear  desirable  to  present  instruction  for  use  of  the  manual  in  the 
manual  itself.  These  instructions  should  both  describe  the  use  of  the 
manual  and  illustrate  the  correct  usage  w*+h  an  example,  A sample 
set  of  instructions  for  using  the  manuals  developed  in  this  study  is 
presented  in  Appendix  B. 

Index  to  Troubleshooting  Instructions  and  Diagrams  * 

This  index  should  list  eaph  of  the  built- in. indicators  (lights, 
meter &j  scopes,  etc,)  used  in  checking  or  operating  the  hardware,  and 
refer  the  user  to  the  data-flow  diagram  or  the  partial  schematic  dia- 
gram which  should  be  used  in  troubleshooting  any  malfunction  producing 
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a symptom  on  any  of  tnese  indicators.  There  should  be  at  least  one 
data-flow  diagram  and  corresponding  set cf  troubleshooting  instructions 
or  one  partial  schematic  diagram  fcr  each  indicator,  -if  the  indicator 
call  be  used  to  monitor  two  or  more  different  circuits,  there  should  be 
a corresponding  diagram  for  each  of  these  circuits.  (See  example  in 
Appendix  B,  p,  46.) 

Data-Flow  Diagrams  and  Troubleshooting  Instructions 

fn  most  cases,  the  troubleshooting  index  would  refer  the  user 
to  these  data-flow  diagrams  and  accompanying  troubleshooting  instruc- 
tions. Each  data-flow  diagram  should  show  every  portion  of  tile  hard" 
ware*  except  power  supplies,  that  could  produce  a symptom  on  a given 
indicator.  Lettered  blocks  should  be  used  on  the  data-flow  diagrams 
to  represent  portiortS  of  chassis.  The  troubleshooting  instructions 
should  specify  the  precise  procedure  to  be  used  for  collecting  symptoms  ~ 

using  the  built-in  indicators.  Color -coding  or*  some  other  technique 
should  be  used  to  permit  the  technician  to  determine  which  portions  of  ^ 

the  equipment  could  lave  produced  the  combination  of  symptoms  which  . % 

he  detected  while  using  the  troubleshooting  instructions.  (See  example  ■& 

in  Appendix, B*  p.  47.)  * * 


to  a partial  schematic  diagram.  These  diagrams*  which  should  be  used 
for  relatively  simple  electrical  circuits*  differ  from  the  partial  sche- 
matic diagrams  found  in  current  manuals  in  that  the  improved  partial 
schematic  diagrams ‘show  only  the  circuitry  that  could  affect  a partic- 
ular indicator  in  a particular  mode  of  operation  of  the  hardware,  (See 
example  in  Appendix  B,  p.  47.) 


For  each  chassis  in  the  equipment  there  should  be  a functional 
diagram  that  shows  all  plug-in  parts*  all  adjustments*  and  all  inputs 
and  outputs  other  than  those  coming  directly  from  a power  supply. 
Shading  should  be  used  on  these  functional  diagrams  to  indicate  which 
inputs,  outputs,  parts,  and  adjustments  are  included  in  each  of  the 
lettered  blocks  used  on  the  data-flow  diagrams.  The  chassis  functional 
diagram  should  give  adjustment  procedures  for  all  second  and  third 
echelon  adjustments,  Normal  signal  or  voltage  values  should  be  given, 
with  tolerance  or  range  of  values*  for  each  chassis  input  or  output, 
(See  example  in  Appendix  B,  p.  49.) 


Schematic  Diagrams 

Schematic  diagrams  should  differ  from  conventional  schematic 
diagrams  in  several  ways.  First*  the  specific  parts  which  constitute 
each  lettered  block  shown  on  the  data-flow  and  functional  diagrams 
should  be  identified.  Second*  for  each  of  these  troubleshooting  blocks 
a specific  checkpoint  should  be  designated.  Third*  the  normal  signal, 


Partial  Schematic  Diagrams 

In  some  cases,  the  troubleshooting  index  would  refer  the  user 


Chassis  Functional  Diagrams 
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with  tolerances#  should  be  specified  for  each  of  these  checkpoints. 
(See  example  in  Appendix  B,  p.  51.) 

P 

Voltage  and  Resistance  Charts 

fr 

Voltage  and  Resistance  (V-R)  charts  should  differ  from  con- 
ventional  ones- only  in  that  they  should  show  tolerances  for  each  voltage 
or  resistance  value;  (Because  of  the  similarity  between  these  and 
conventional  V-R  chart*,  no  samples  are  included  in  this  report.) 

P 

Distribution  Diagrams 

For  each  chassis  there  should  be  a diagram  showing  the  com- 
plete wiring  path  connecting  that  chassis  with  the  immediately  preceding 
one  for  each  signal  input.  The  diagram  should  also  show  the  wiring 
from  the  power  supply (s)  to  the  chassis*  Separate  diagrams  should  be 
given  for  each  cable  connecting  two  end  “items  of  hardware#  indicating 
the  plug  and  pins  at  each  end  of  the  cable  and  naming  the  signal  carried 
by  each  wire  in  the  cable*  (See  examples  in  Appendix  B#  p.  50.) 

Apparatus  Lists 

These  Jists  should  be  identical  with  those  currently  supplied 
except  that  the  Federal  Stock  Number  for  each  part  should  be  given# 
and  a column  should  be  added  to  indicate  the  echelons  at  which  replace- 
ment or  repair  of  each  part  is  authorized*  (Because  of  the  similarity 
of  these  and  conventional  apparatus  lists*  no  samples  are  included  in 
this  report.) 

Location  Diagrams 

These  shoijld  be  similar  to  the  location  diagrams  normally 
provided*  (No  samples  are  included  in  this  report.) 
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Appendix  A 

malfunctions  used  in  testing 

THE  MAINTltAIN  TROUBLESHOOTING  MANUAL 


1.  Trouble:  Bad  tube  (V3)  in  Pulse  Selector. 

Instructions:  Proper  indications  were  obtained  until  T5S:  2. 

Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared. 

2 it  3,  Trouble:  Shorted  coil  on  K1  relay#  and  bad  tube  (V3)  in 

Reference  Oscillator* 

Instructions  - Proper  indications  were  obtained  until  CCS:  5. 

Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared* 


4.  Trouble:  Defective  33-second  timer* 

Instructions:  Trouble  appeared  when  the  missile  was  energized* 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction  is 
cleared* 


5.  Trouble:  ' Bad  tube  (VI)  in  Pulser* 

Instructions:  Proper  indications  were  obtained  through  TSS:  3* 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared* 


6 & ?.  Trouble:  Blown  fhse  in  Electrical  Test  Set#  and  bad  connec- 

tion of  wire  2F  at  El-1* 

Instructions;  Trouble  appeared  when  the  Electrical  Test  Set 
was  turned  ON*  Start  there  and  continue  until 
the  malfunction  is  cleared* 


3 & 9.  Trouble:  Bad  tube  (V3)  in  Pulser#  and  bad  connection  at  P7* 

Instructions:  Proper  indications  were  obtained,  until  CCS:  9* 
Start  there  and  ‘continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared* 


10* 


11* 


Trouble: 

Instructions: 


Trouble: 

Instructions: 


Bad  connection  at  pin  12  of  Ground  Power  Plug* 
Trouble  appeared  when  the  missile  was  placed 
on  internal  power  with  the  inertia  weight*  Start 
there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction  is  cleared* 

f 

Bad  tube  (V2)  in  Microsecond  Oscillator* 

Proper  indications  were  obtained  until  CCS:  3* 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared* 
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12.  Trouble; 
Instructions; 


13  14.  Trouble: 

Instructions; 


15,  Trouble: 

Instructions: 


16.  Trouble: 
Instructions: 


17  & 18,  Trouble: 

Instructions; 

19.  Trouble: 
Instructions: 

20  & 21.  Trouble: 

Instructions: 


22.  Trouble: 
Instructions: 


23*  Trouble: 
instructions: 


24  fe  25.  Trouble: 


Instructions* 


Bad  tube  (V3)  in  Pulser. 

Proper  indications  were  obtained  until  CCS:  9. 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared. 

Short  pins  9 and  11  of  P4  in  Burst  Timer,  and 
pins  4 and  6 of  P2  in  Command  Modulator. 
Proper  indications  were  obtained  through  TSS:  5. 
Start  there  and  continue  i^jptil  the  malfunction 
is  cltared. 

Bad  tube  (V  B)  in  Pulser. 

Proper  indications  were  obtained  through  TSS;  3. 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared. 

Bad  fuse  in  Electrical  Test  Set. 

Trouble  appeared  when  the  Electrical  Test  Sef 
was  turned  ON.  Start  there  and  continue  until 
the  malfunction  is  cleared. 

Bad  tube  (VI)  In  Yaw  Oscillator,  and  bad  connec- 
tion at  P4  of  Reference  Oscillator. 

Proper  indications  were  obtained  until  CCS:  5. 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared. 

Bad  connection  at  wire  2F  of  El-1. 

Trouble  appeared  when  the  TPCI  was  energized* 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared. 

Bad  tube  (V5)  In  Pulse  Selector,  and  bad  connec- 
tion at  P7  of  Power  Measuring  circuit* 

Proper  Indication^,  were  obtained  until  CCS:  9. 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared. 

rr 

Bad  tube  (V3)  in  Command  Modulator. 

T*">uble  appeared  in  CCS:  1.  Start  there  and 
continue  until  the  malfunction  is  cleared. 

Bad  tube  (VI)  in  Pitch  Oscillator. 

Proper  indications  were  obtained  until  CCS:  6. 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction  is 
cleared. 

Bad  connection  at  pin  -9  of  P15  in  Reference 
Oscillator,  and  bad. connection  of  pin  18  on 
Ground  Power  Receptacle. 

Proper  Indications  were  obtained  until  TSS:  6. 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared. 
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26.  Trouble: 

instructions: 


27.  Trouble:, 
Instruction  Si 


28  & 29.  Trouble: 

Instructions- 


30  & 31.  Trouble: 


Instructions: 


32.  Trouble: 

Instructions: 


33.  Trouble: 

Instructions: 


34.  Trouble: 

Instructions: 


35  fe  36.  Trouble: 

Instructions: 


37.  Trouble: 
Instructions: 


36.  Trouble: 

' Instructions: 


Bad  tube  (Vi)  in  Oscilloscope. 

Trouble  appeared  in  CCS:  1*  Start  there  and 
continue  until  the  malfunction  is> cleared. 

Broken  wire  2F  in  Electrical  Test  Set. 

Trouble  appeared  when  the  Electrical  Test* Set 
was  turned  ON.  Start  there  and  continue'  until 
the  malfunction  is  cleared. 

Bad  tube  (V3)  in  Pulser#  and  bad  klystron. 
Proper  indications  were  obtained  until  CCS:  3. 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared. 

Improper  adjustment  of  BIS  in  ileference  Oscil- 
lator (no  6KC  output),  and  bad  tube  (VI)  in 
Command  Modulator, 

Proper  indications  were  obtained  until  CCS:  5. 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared.  v 

Pins  9 and  11  of  P4  shorted. 

Proper  indications  were  obtained  through  CCS:  5. 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared. 

Bad  tube  (V2)  in  Pulse  Selector. 

Proper  indications  were  obtained  until  CCS:  9. 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared. 

Bad  tube  (V3)  In  Pulser. 

Proper  indications  were  obtained  until  CCS:  9. 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared. 

Bad  tube  (V5)  in  Pulse  Selector*  and  bad  HI  in 
Response  Indicator. 

Proper  indications  were  obtained  until  TSS:  2. 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared. 

Bad  vibrator  in  missile  power  supply. 

Trouble  appeared  when  the  missile'  was  ene  rgize  d , 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared. 

Short  pins  4 and  6 of  P 2 in  Command  Modulator. 
Proper  indications  were  obtained  until  TSS:  6. 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  maifunction 
is  cleared-. 
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39  fe  40.  Trouble: 


Bad  tube  (VI)  in  Vaw  Oscillator,  aud  bad  coil  in 
Kl.  relay. 

Instructions:  Proper  indications  were  obtained  until  CCS:  ^5. 

Star  i there  and  continue  untifsthe  malfunction 
is  cleared,  s. 

41  & 42.  Trouble:  Bad  connection  of  wire  2E  at  El-1,  and  broken 

pin  12  of  Ground  Power  Plug. 

Instructions:  Proper  indications  were  obtained  until  inertia 
weight  was  moved  to  rear.  Start  there  and 
continue  until  the  malfunction  is  cleared. 

43.  Trouble:  Bad  tube  (V4)  in  Pulser, 

Instructions  Proper  indications  were  obtained  until  TSS:  4. 

Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared, 

41.  Trouble:  Bad  tube  (V4)  in  Reference  Oscillator, 

Instructions;  .Proper  indications  were  obtained  until  CCS:  6, 
Start  there  and  continue  until  the  malfunction 
is  cleared. 
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HOW  TO  USE  THIS  MANUAL 


PROCEDURE 

REMARKS 

EXAMPLE 

1,  When  a trouble  i*  f±rtt  noticed  cheek  , 

dll  relevant  switch  and  control  settings 
to  be  rare  they  are  correct.  j 

Before  you  can  trouble  shoot  the  eVuipa&entj  you 
leist  £x*av  hw  to  operate  it  j or  at  leut  how  to 
find  and  fallow  the  operating  instructions  ■ 
Often  what  rixet  appears  to  be  a trouble  turns 
out  to  be  only  an  error  In  shacking  or  using 
the  equipment,  Donht  at&rt  troubleshooting 
UUtH  you  are  sure  Uwr*  1*  n troubles 

In  order  to  illustrate  how  the  manual  Is  used, 
^mpuwn  that  you  encountered  a bod  reading  on 
the  RESPONSE  OR  V0LTAOE  meter  kblle  perform- 

log  a Receiver  Sensitivity  check  with  the  FF 

Teat  Set. 

2-  Check  the  power  supplies  **  pr**c*ibcd  j 

Hi  the  routine  check-out  procedure*  IT 
the  power  fflipply  checks  qtuAr  a hod  Paver 
u$d  thi«  your  indication  *f 

tiwbl#  in  the  folio  vine  et*pBj  rather 
than  using  the  first  symptom  you  really 
noticed . 

/ 

The  KAIimuLltt  panuole  were  designed  to  be 
u**d  after  the  power  supply  checks  are 
™*H>letEdF  thus  the  procedures  for  raking 
these  cheeks  ore  not  given  In  the  manuals. 
However  j the  results  of  the  troubleshooting 
checks  Trill  be  misleading  unless  you  Tirst 
correct  power  supply  Problem  ■ And  it  may  be 

that  the  trouble  PrSeent  ia  the  one  Id 

the  power?  supply. 

dSHiius  that  the  power  supply  check*  were  made 
and  th4t  all  tswtr  supplies  ar*  good. 

\ 

3.  Ttin*  to  tb*  "index  to  Troubleshooting 
InUtruotioos  and  Diagrams  -r"  (There  la 
ah  index  to  each  section  of  th*  manual, 
abd  a*oh  index  psg«  baa  a black  edge  to 
ycu  caa  find  it  easily.  Th*  first  index 
in  the  Bumel  U tf>*  one  fbr  trouble* 
shooting  Instruction*,  end  this  ia  Adhere 
you  will  normally  start.) 

Jf  you  k&ov  the  chassis  in  which  the  trouble 
is  located,  you  can  turn  directly  to  the 
"Index  to  Schematic  Diagram*/  locate  the 
proper  sebejutic*  and  start  troubleshooting  j 

there  ■■ 

Turn  to  the  ’'Index  to  Troubleshooting  In- 
structions and  Diagram*''  on  page  J*or  this 
manual  • 

V 

*Stc  ftp  40  *f  iLi#  lepflrt. 

t + On  the  index  pagffj  locate  the  name  of 
the  Indicator  on  which  you  rirat  iwticed 
a bad  reading  ■ 

-i 

\ 

* 

All  indicator*,  not ora?  eti^  > which  could  have 
told  you  southing  vaa  wrong  are  lifted,  and 
are  grouped  according  to  the  cabinet  on  which 
they  are  located*  You  nay  start  t rouble - 
dbooting  from  agj r indicator  which  show*  a bad 
reading  (except  ae  meted  in  S regarding  power 
supplies)  j sines  tbs  mutual  vab  designed  with 
the  ^OnsideraticD  that  you  night  have  over- 
looked the  first  synptou  to  appear,  or  that  the 
trouble  might  hove  first  appeared  after  the 
check-out  waa  f Tupleted  and  while  you  were  using 
the  equipment, 

A 

Uhder  the  heading  KF1  TEST  SET,  locate  the 
RESPONSE  OR  VOLTAGE  meter. 
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REMARKS 

EXAMPLE 

S-  find  the  page  fBA  *t*P  ttudw  for  the 

w given  in  the  two  colum*  to  the  right 

Notice  time  P4ge  Dutdet-  la  19?  and  that  the 

tnnUtihoofclBl  luthutt on  no d dUcn» 
tar  12k  particular  itnIlcAtCr. 

of  the  indicator  h». 

step  lumber  b?+  v 

•Se*  page  Awhr  47  sJ  tjikt  Mp* 

£i  Turn  to  Jki  iadlcttcd  page  and  locate  the 

Step  amber  a ere  given  on  the  left  side  of  the 

Turn  to  page  19  end  locate  step  ^7*  which 

frt «p  mteCT  RlKD  iH  the  Iod*X+ 

pafit- 

happens  to  be  at  tn*  top  of  the  page. 

7-  Starting  vttb  this  *tap,  lode  down  the 

not  All  switch**  ere  ■entioaed*  Just  check 

notice  that  the  switch  scttlw  given  for 
■top  47  It  HP£HPCIigE/-£5Wt  -250V/  JLifiuUe 

step*  until  you  fled  the  correct  one* 

the  CA4  th«e  b»  listed.  n»w  lfl  enlr  one 

I.e . p an  that  Abavi  only  the  twitch 

set  nf  frcttinfe  which  natch  the  ones  on  the 

that  you  looked  At  the  +qutptoflt  and  found 

netting*  that  «d.*t*d  on  tht  aquipaane 
^an  the  tremble  dw  tint  noticed,  {if 
the  F*£>  iw  *n  ca  uu  column  of 
written  Injtiuctlpi  * tb*  twitch  Mttmgt 
nt  given  in  the  condition*  coition  on 
the  left  el-av  with  the  June  of  the  lull, 
caber*  If  the  peon  ebon  Scbemtl c din- 
grtt*  the  twitch  eettinae  ere  Hated 
beiov  the  dURW,) 

-+If  you  ere  votfcim  with  wrietau  %a- 
etructloaa,  go  to  S. 

--If  you  in  noticing  with  a Drta-fiov 
diagram  without  w written  ir*tmctiMu, 
go  «ti  ta  134 

--lr  yon  ere  working  with  • Ecbmtic 
dlegfipj  trouble  ihwt  u yon  would  with 

hardware  for  eay  given  sy^tou* 

thla  switch  vaa  not  in  the  W+£5W™  petition. 

fffioa  to  et*p  Ajouk  that  you  locked  *t 

the  e^ylpDent  and  noticed  the  Tfcot  Selector 
Switch  Eras)  was  not  in  the  “RF  TEST  StO" 
petition. 

■y 

do  OU  to  step  1+9*  AnbiUke  that  you  looked  At 
the  e^it^nt  end  noticed  that  the  TSSt  was 
In  the  3EEC5H  petition*  Slcc*  the  Bet- 

ting thoUQ  la  the  Uopual  for  thie  step  egn#e 
vith  the  settings  on  t he  equipment,  taw  it  " 
th*  comet  *ct  or  iuitnictlatHn 

On  looking  at  qtep  49  yw  will  node*  that 
written  trattwceion*  on  given*  $0  g*  to  0. 

any  other  Bchentle  diagram. 

- 

(j.  Bering  found  the  comet  set  of  lnetrue- 
tion*>  Hleot  the  cornet  **n*%cm  la  the 
ClhEfat  cdvRj  .r  vwiau  Slven. 

Usually  thin  col ubel  it  blank  because  the 
tnwblc*bootlng  procedure  will  be  the  uw 
nKerdleat  of  the  eyvton.  h r 

Tbe  SIHP7QW  cdum  is  blacks  so  E°  to  9, 

,r  -+ff  SJMVQH  coition  ie  blank*  or  Rj^tde 
•neaewtertd  li  In  1 white  rather  then 
colored  bon*  ^.oceed  to  9. 

++ff  cwtoB  enenurtered  le  in  • colored 
baxj  proceed  to  L2* 

+ 1 

i 
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PROCEDURE 

REMARKS 

EXAMPLE 

9.  Hate  tM  firftt  enact  /ou  viia  tM 

th*  lallcatloD  you  vill  be  looking  for. 
Hu  third  colwn  (labeled  CHECK)  tells 
you  the  checks  and  adjustatot*  to  uk** 
th#  fourth  colunt  (labeled  HUXCATIon) 
till*  you  what  to  look  for  when  you  »fce 
these  checks  ud  ad^rtnuta' 

be  careful  to  select  the  check  directly  to 
the  right  of  the  synpton  box  you  selected  if 
jyi^rtouc  ven  gl-eau*  not  the  check  givea  for 
another  symptom.. 

ltote  the  check  you  vlll  make  and  the  indi- 
cation you  Will  be  looking  for- 

> ; 

10,  Hftfc*  the  eh«£g  and  adjuttiaat* 

dad  mte  the  Indication  obtolneT.- 

H 

—If  t ht  indication  obtained  1*  in  a 
vhlte  box*  go  to  11  below* 

--If  the  indication  obtained  1*  in  a 
colored  box*  remeriber  the  color  and 
1 go  On  to  IE* 

Often  th*fi*  checks  ore  the  aloe  u part  of  the 
wnthly  check-out  procedure*  but  sometime*  they 
differ  becautt  the  monthly  check-out  10  hoc 
always  the  beat  Procedure  for  trMibLasboatlnB* 
If  you  performed  the  check  during  check-out*  go 
attend  ant  repeat  it* 

Ajaubc  that  you  p wde  the  check  shown  iM  that 
JT  POWEft  deter  read  O* 

Since  this  indication  is  in  a white  box  go 
to  11. 

li-  Vote  the  next  tfJBQK  end  ihiUCAnQjf 

coliumu  Ju*t  to  tb*  right  of  tit*  indi- 
cation you  obtained  In  10*  aak*  thin 
cheek  oiid  note  the  indication.  Repeat 
! thin  procedure  until  you  find  an  lndi» 

cation  in  * colored  box*  member  the 
1 color  and  go  on  to  IS. 

In  making  time  checkej  notice  that  you  never 
move  up  or  down  acron*  a horiiontal  line*  You. 
almye  n*k*  tin  check  vhieh  la  Hated  on  the 
sad?  line  and  Just  to  the  right  of  the  Indi- 
cation' you  had  Just  obtained. 

"■  1 ~ 1 

Set  the  DvtitChtB  u ahovn  In  th*  next  CHECK 
COlim* 

T3 Si  TEARS  1EST 

Fit*  WAS 

t/d*-  nifiiie  code. 

* 

Aaaume  the  jf  POWER  attar  dot*  not  read 
betveen  0 and  2.  Co  on  to  the  next  CHECK 
colum  and  u*uo*  th*  yaw  fin*  oo  deflect, 

Notice  that  ytm  or*  uAT  in  a colored  box 
end  that  the  color  is  green- 

IS-  On  the  Data^flov  diagram*  locate  ^ 
idwi  and  blocks  vhlcb  an  colored 
tfe*  uh  color  u the  lut  indication 
or  iJTOtam*  The  malfunc  tion  la  In  one 
of  thuae  block*  or  in  the  associated 
vlxing. 

■% 

The  Ebtauflov  dlmgrHi  shove  all  parte  of  the 
tquiimt*  except  power  *m>pXi*sj  that  i^ould 
be  ctpteing  a bed  Tending.  The  data-fiov 
•tarta  at  the  top  left  and  flews  u indicated 
by  the  imvt. 

Green  areas  ere  shorn  in  five  different  units: 

Microsecond  Oscillator 
Burst  Timer 
Pulse  Selector 
Missile  L 

wayside  Accenbl/. 

■ERJC. 
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EXAMPLE 

j_3 . StJHt  & particular  block  to  check  fiesta 

i4  IktlK  the  mnb «»  ibovt  block. 

The  higher  th*  mater?  the  aor* 
llk4X)r  the  nilfmaetltiA  lb  to  be  in 
that  block. 

b,  Votlce  the  asterisk*  (*)~iibcw  the 
hmikj.  The  utAb  i*prt«nt  cdbias? 
and  the  asterisks  lnlicstc  ^wre  the 
vires  Id  tbe  cahl*  ut  readily  ac* 
ce^atbla  for  ifiaStirtnent  of  the 

hr 

There  arj  four  ippreadwe  Vfrtoh  can  be  ui-ad 

in  selecting  a particular  block  to  check  first; 

(l)  Start  vith  the  one  nearest  the  signal 
l.e.j  the  qp*  uemreat  the  top  left  of 
the  Data-flow  diagram. 

(£)  Start  vlth  the  oh  naaraae  the  Indicstor, 
(The  Indicator  iff  usually  she™  ae  a 
black  boll*) 

(3>  Start  With  the  ChaSei*  having  the  high^t 
probability  of  containing  the  malfunction* 

l,e  r j the  °D*  having  the  hl^se  number 
above  the  chassis  blocks, 

IkY  Use  the  apllt^haLT  approach,  i.#.*  start 
with  a chassis  to  the  middle  of  the 
coiTeetly^ccilqfred  area*  tOTB:  To  us* 

this  approach  you  must  revet  the  switches 
and  controls  or  th*y  vmr\  Vh*u  the  trouble  1 
tfae  first  noticed,  The  correct  setting* 
are  It&ted  in  the  conditions  colun  dis- 
cussed above 

Ope  reacofisbie  approach  if  to  tftnrt  with 
Block  "A"  of  the  Micr osceofld  Csel!lator  j 

Since  thst  is  where  the  signal  originates. 

"i 

It.  Hiring  selected  a block  to  check  firptj 
note  th*  lm»  of  the  chassis  in’  uhiefc 
that  block  le  Located*  Also  Tfnenter 
the  letter  a of  the  block*  shown  it  that 

obHela,  area  If  thay  an  Of  a different 
color* 

Since  your  next  cteckq  nm  be  at  the  chavs!* 
margin?  you  naad  xo  number  tbe  blocks 
through  rttich  the  signal  eaters  um  leaves 
tbe  dh&utis. 

TTw  signal  leaws  the  Mlcroveeohd  Oi;Lli»boiL 
through  block  ''C77  ■ 

1?-  Find  the  page  reference  for  the  infor- 
mation jrOfti  will  need  to  check  the  block. 
Ibe  tv f* mice  Id  livth  Just  belov 

the  chuBln  on  the  jastsuf  tow  dlagm. 

i 

ttA  1st  tor  Id  the  page  reference  {?,  s,  or  F) 
tells  you  the  type  of  Pdff*  to  vhlck  you  are 
to  turn:  ybflflticMlj  Sflhertstlo,  or  Matrix 

but ion.  The  nunber  given  after  tbe  letter 
and  before  the  dash  Is  a coda  mndwr  for  a 
partlnim*  cbaanla*  All  diagrams  relating 
to  l particular  chassis  Lav*  the  sains  mater. 
Tha  sibber  after  tbs  dash  Is  usually  "1."  if 
th*  mater  la  hlgbejf  than  *1"  it  means  that 
there  u*  several  diograe  of  that  typs  (<*g-j 
FuttctlsD^i)  for  that  chnaalQ-  hwe  to  get 

the  right  one. 

1j 

The  page  reference  betov  th*  KLerosecond 
1 Oscillator  is  F5-1. 

! J 
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PROCEDURE 

16.  tun  to  tt*  comet  nmctlmli  Mieutlc 
or  BLatrlbultoa  0* 

^.If  tba  page  to  which  you  hwt  Just 
tvmd  ii  R SgApntld  or 
dlagrsrtj  troublealwat  « you  ifcmld 
with  atfaar 

.-If  tbr  page  is  * functional  diaemn, 
proceed  to  17* 


17* 


PtrbcTirinr  whether  or  sot  the  chassis 
contains  s nsUbnatian. 

Os  tha  functional  diagr*»j  loot* 
tko  la~ttBT*d  which  indi- 

cated on  the  Obta^flok  diners  &i 
paitluy  ■ootnlalsit  the  Mlfuqtt{dd . 


b*  fiu«  tlu  signal  fm  thta  block  to 
Chassis  ■OlffilH*  Tha  other 
blocks  through  which  thr  ditftel  gO*B 
In  thin  ebavtlB  vm  the  ooei  shown 
on  the*  Data-flow  diagM®* 


c . Humit*  tbs  signal  *t  the  chassis 
au^iu  to  ItUnlu  whether  the 
trouble  is  in  tm*  eluuu*  ^ 


the  trouble  it  not  in  this 
cfcUBiSt  go  bode  to  tlu  Datt-flg* 
dtagnus  and  pick  nxvTther  block  of 
the  ino  color*  Tim  r*p**t  13 
through  IT- 


.-If  the  trouble  Lb  la  tbit  dhuiiij 
it  if  In  the  tattered  block  you 
hsv*  been  decking*  Bo  to  lS- 

9. 


REMARKS 

? — 

I 

mas*  special  page  suiters  ar  given  in  the 
l^er  outside  conur  of  tha  pug*  „ it  e ;s$*i 
are  grejped  with  all  Functional*  in  one 
eeotior  of  tha  ■anuilj  then  all  Schematics  La 
u&tiun  end  ell  Distributions  in' another. 


Hue  block*  are  labeled  with  luge  tatters  In 
grey  boms.  Ibe  different  block*  are  aepwated 
by  gray  shading* 


EXAMPLE 

Tum  to  pegfl  P5-1  lb  La  page  number  la 
located  In  the  ^o-yer  corner  of  thr  page, 


Since  F5-1  La  b Functional  d Leg  ran  H go  cn  to 
17- 


Itowiter  that  the  dfite-ftatf  On  the  jteta~flov 
dla(tiri  starts  at  th*  top  left. 


At  HUbelr 

in  Block 

that  night  contain  the  guLTunehtaCL 
Block  "A". 


frgn  the  Cat*. How  ditgW  that  It 
"A  tc  the  Kicnudcoud  Oscillator 

Locate 


As  indicated  by  the  grey  shading  oc  T$-\, 

Block  'A*  cod  tains; 

TLse  dials 

TLms  KrBvdrlwr  adjustment 
Bridge  circuit 
Vta  v£,  *nd  V3  1 

AtfDKB^er  fro™  the  frt**ftcw  dlSgna  that  thr 
output  of  Block  ''A*  leaves  the  chassis  through 
Block  "C11*  Oh  the  Functional  dlasrun*  notice 
that  the  output  of  Block  *C"  can  be  nasUred 
at  Pt^j  and  that  the  correct < signal  at  this 
pit  la  i mi  in  the  be*  *t  the  top  right 
corner  oi  the  PMr . 

Assuk  that  3m  checked  the  signal  at  £7*? 
and  that  it  bod.  This  tells  you  that 
the  trouble  Is  In  Block  "A*  of  the  Hlcro- 
second  Oscillator  or  in  the  wiring  bringing 
paves  te  that  Block  (it  could  not  be  io  say 
other  Block*  sine*  Block  "AH  v*a  the  only 
one  shown  Ut  e»*n#  end  It  could  net  be  the 
Fewer  Supply  Itself  since  you  checked  that 
during  the  prcilnuiary  checks  I * 


Since  thu  troubta  is  in  this  chassis,  go  or 
to  1ft* 


* 


* 
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10+  If  juqr  adjustments  uv  shrtrti  in  this 
lettered  block*  mlk*  thss*  ad^idtuantd 
according  tc  the  procedures  given.  Chech 
to  H«  If  tills  COlfirtCtR  ths  trouble. 

Notice  thet  there  li  on  adjustment  shown  for 
Bloch  'hJl"±  but  tn  unking  the  measurement  at 
P7-J  you  would  have  tbit  sdJuBihtebt  nod 

found  thet  It  did  not  correct  the  trouble  (if 
it  hod  corrected  the  trouble  the  signal  at 
*7*5  would  have  been  good)  + So  on  to  19. 

19-  Replace  any  pl*ig*iu  (tubes*  etc-)  shewn 
Ip  this  Uoalt.  Cl^ck  to  see  1/  this 
corrects  the  trouble. 

Kobe  that  then  an  three  rlU8*int  In  Block 
uAn:  n,  V*,  and  ^3  (the  Bridge  Circuit  is 
not  a plug-in)  4 Assume  that  replacing  these 
did  hot  correct  the  trouble  ■: 

20.  If  th*  trouble  ii  still  pmiutp  turn 

to  the  Sohc^tlc  4U0nA  of  this  d»b^la  * 
BfAKsber  that  tfc*  apodal  pegs  number 
(lower  outside  ccrwr)  for  the  SdtaAtLc 
diagram  M th*  out  u ror  the  functional 
eyoept  It  la  pleaded  by  riS^  lattMd  of 
"F", 

Turn  to  page  S3-1. 

■P 

Use  ttfl  Scbiifttic  to  trouble  shoot  ut 
you  would  with  acy  othef  mnwl*  Be* 
mentor  that  the  trouble  m iu  the 
parts  or  wiring  associated  with  the 
tubes  you  J«st  replaced*  * 

* 

Tbe  ntuimwiti  epeclf  led  at  each  of  the 
started  test  points  check  eU  of  the  purts 
shown  in  the  corresponding  blorifc 
tHoec  parte  enclosed  in  dott*d 
Ftllurs  of  parts  In  dotted  boxes  any  or  “*Y 
not  b*  detected  by  the  »a mtfMnt*  speci- 
fied, depending  upon  hi &t  the  port  falls* 

Check  at  JLL  first.  If  the  measurement  is  ! 

fljmtt,  aU  of  the  parts  in  Block  AX  in 
^oodf  with  the  possible  exception  of  £55 
and  nil*  These  two  parti  in  t& t ccnplat*- 
lj  chicked  at  Al#  and  soon  failures  of 
these  parts  would  not  be  detected  until  th« 
check  is  udt  at  AS*  An  Incorrect  reading 
at  AS  would  indicate  that  the  trouble  Is  in 
Block  AS  or  in  C55  or  Rll*  Finally i an  in- 
correct raiding  at  A3  iidlcatst  the  trouble 
Is  JUi  Block  A3-  But  r^te  that  do,  C6ii  or 
$£¥* could  be  bed  even  though  the  reading  at 
A3  is  correct*  If  the  chassis  output  la  In* 
correct  but  tto  m**iur*4*ht  at  A3  is  norm* 
the  trouble  is  in  Cfo*  C&3*  R£bf  or  the 
power  supply  to  the  chassis* 

S3*  If  the  trouble  appears  to  be  m the 
power  or  signal  Input  circuit®  rather 
then  within  the  chaa&is  itself i use  ! 
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THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  FLEXIBLE  MODULAR  SCHEDULING 
FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


by 

Harold  S,  Resnick 
Department  of  Industrial  Education 
Wayne  State  University  , 
Detroit,  Michigan  48202 


During  the  past  several  years*  a number  of  Innovative  school 
currl culms  and  scheduling  patterns  have  been  Introduced*  because 
of  recent  technological  advance'  Computers  have  been  used  frequently 
In  this  effort'  They  have  been  used  to  develop  sophisticated  instruc- 
tional programs,  to  facilitate  computer-assisted  Instruction*  and  for 
many  non-lnstructlonal  purposes.  Flexible  modular  scheduling  Is  one 
example  of  their  use  as  a non-lnstructlonal  device  to  broaden  a school's 
master  schedule,  and  program  students.  It  is  a scheduling  technique 
that  allows  schools  to  use  the  concept  of  time  as  a variable*  rather 
than  a constant  In  the  scheduling  pattern. 

The  three  words*  flexible  modular  scheduling*  define  the  program 
to  a' degree'  The  word  scheduling  means  that  FM5  Is  a technique  used 
to  schedule  students,  py  Itself*  this  does  nothing  to  create  different 
kinds  of  learning  patterns.  It  does*  however*  allow  for  different 
learning  patterns  to  occur.  Flexible  signifies  that  this  program 
allows  for  a greater  deal  of? flexibility  In. terms  of  possible  learning 
activities,  and  the  Individualization  of  student  programs.  The  term 
modular  refers  to  a module  of  time  - a single  small  unit,  usually 
approximately  fifteen  minutes.  These  modules*  replacing  the  "period." 
are  the  basic  building  blocks  for  the  school  program.  Flexible  modular 
scheduling  then*  Is  a computer  based  administrative  device  used  to 
schedule  the  students  In  a school.  This  schedule  generally  follows  a 
weekly  cycle,  using  time  as  a variable  rather  than  a constant,  and 
basing  the  school  scheduling  cycle  upon  building  blocks  called  modules. 

This  report  consists  of  four  major  subdivisions.  First*  an 
attempt  Ik  made  to  provide  a,  general  description  and  the  supportive 
rationale  for  flexible  modular  scheduling,  including  an  example  of  Its 
use.  Second,  the  background  Information  for  this  study  which  examined 
the  “state  of  the  art"  of  flexible  modular  scheduling  In  Industrial 
education  Is  provided.  Third,  the  findings  of  this  study  are  reviewed. 
These  data  consider  the  total  school  program*  as  well  as  the  industrial 
education  area.  It  Is  believed  that  the  range  of  reported  findings 
may  well  point  out  some  of  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  advantages  of 
flexible  modular  scheduling.  And  fourth,  a brief  summarization  and  the 
conclusions  and  observations  of  this  study  are  presented. 
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General  Information  Regarding  Flexible  Modular  Scheduling 

The  traditional  master  sdr  iule  provides  for  variability  In 
scheduling  students » teachers,  a* id  curriculum)  holding  time  as  a constant; 
while  the  flexible  schedule  manipulates  time  as  an  additional  variable. 

. By  reducing  the  basic  unit  of  time  * now  referred  to  as  module  or 
"mod*1  - to  approximately  fifteen  minutes*  mods  may  be  built  upon  one 
another  in  various  patterns  to  meet  the  curriculum  needs  of  apy  particular 
course.  Thus,  large  groups  of  students  can  be  brought  together  for 
designated  periods  of  time,  small  groups  can  be  scheduled  to  meet  with 
individual  teachers,  laboratory  activities  can  be  structured  for  apy 
needed  length  of  timet  and  students  can  have  unstructured  time  for 
Independent  study  or  development. 

The  essence  of  this  system  can  be  explained  best  by  comparing 
the  flexible  and  Inflexible  systems  of  scheduling.  In  the  Inflexible 
system  most  academic  subjects  are  typically  scheduled  for  five  class 
meetings  per  week,  and  classes  last  the  same  length  of  times  usually 
one  hour.  Although  this  pattern  Is  altered  somewhat  In  1 ustrlal 
education*  the  scheduling  cycle  established  generally  tends  to  be  quite 
rigid  and  inflexible.  The  learners  constantly  meet  the  same  teacher 
and  the  same  students  always  meet  In  the  same  class. 

r * * 

In  the  flexible  system,  the  school  day  Is  divided  Into  smaller 
modules.  These  modules  are  combined  so  that  industrial  education 
classes  generally  schedule  laboratory  activities  for  three,  four,  or 
more  modules.  The  schedule  can  thus  allow  for  the  specific  requirements 
of  each  course  and,  within  courses,  differentiate  between  the  different 
activities  associated  with  the  Instruction  in  the  subject.  Large  group 
Instruction*  small  group  instruction,  laboratory*  and  Independent 
study  can  be  scheduled  so  that  different  combinations  of  modules  are 
allocated  to  each  of  these  activities.  The  following  description  of  a 
typical  course  exemplifies  the  curriculum  changes  made  feasible  through 
FMS. 

A tenth  grade  Industrial  education  course  In  materials  and 
processes  has  an  enrollment  of  140  students.  Time  allocated  for  this 
course  Is  fifteen. modules  per  week,  which  Is  comparable  to  the  trad1~ 
tlonal  provision  (l.e.  IB  x 20  minutes  * 300  mlnutds;  5 x 60  * 300  minutes). 
A team  Of  three  teachers  is  teaching  this  course. 

These  teachers  determined  that  part  of  their  Instruction  could  be 
provided  for  140  students  In  one  group  as  effectively  as  for  twenty  or 
thirty,  with  a much  greater  degree  of  efficiency.  A large  group  meeting 
for  all  students,  therefore,  was  designated  for  two  modules  (40  minutes) 
once  each  week.  This  large  group  session  was  typically  used  for  safety 
Instruction,  and  related  technical  and  occupational  Information. 
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In  addition,  two  structured  laboratory  sections  of  three  modules 
each  (60  minutes),  were  established  for  each  student.  Twenty-five 
students  were  set  as  the  number  for  a structured  laboratory  group. 

The  remainder  of  time  was  allocated  for  unscheduled  open  laboratories.  . 
If  three  teachers  were  to  teach  this  course  within  a traditional  schedule, 
a total  of  900  minutes  per  week  would  be  required,  with  46  students  per 
course.  Under  the  modular  system,  40  minutes  was  set  aside  for  large 
group  activity,  and  a total  of  720  minutes  was  required  for  structured 
laboratory  sections.  This  left  140  minutes  per  week  for  open  laboratory 
activities,  and  reduced  class  size  In  a structured  lab  from  46  to  25 
students.  Opportunity  to  use  the  open  lab  provided  the  necessary  time 
for  additional  activities  for  those  students  needing  such  time. 

■e 

The  most  significant  change  created  by  flexible  modular  scheduling 
Is  the  Instructured  mod  - the  opportunity  for  each  student  to  have  as 
much  as  40  or  50  percent  of  his  school  day  unscheduled  so  that  he  can 
Independently  assume  the  responsibility  for  his  own  learning,  to  complete 
the  aim  for  each  specific  course,  and  study  In  those  areas  that  are 
relevant  to  him  utilizing  his^wn  cognitive  learning  style. 


The  Rationale  for  Utilizing  Flexible  Modular  Scheduling 

The  present  typical  school  schedule  Is  based  on  the  philosophy  that 
It  takes  the  same  amount  of  time,  within  the  same  Instructional  pattern, 
to  perform  all  * Instructional  tasks.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  existence 
of  the  Carnegie  Unit,  and  the  fact  that  all  courses  meet  for  the  same 
length  of  time  per  meeting,  and  the  same  number  of  meetings  per  week', 
within  the  same  instructional  pattern.  Yet,  educational  psychology 
and  theories  of  learning  would  suggest  that  this  Is  nbt  an  optimum 
pattern  for  all  subjects.  Not  all  children  need  the  same  amount  of  time 
to  learn  specific  things.  Nor  do  all  learners  come  to  school  with  equal 
backgrounds  and  talents. 

Flexible  modular  scheduling  Is  designed  to  resolve  these  problems. 
Rather  than  prescribe  a series  of  standard  experiences  for  all  youth, 

FMS  changes  the  learning  pattern  so  that  each  student  can  assume  the 
responsibility  for  his  own  education.  The  objectives  of  flexible 
scheduling  are  to  make  students  responsible* for  their  education,  and  to 
teach  them  how  to  learn,  rather  than  what  to  learn. 

Basic  to  ary  educational  innovation  Is  a supportive  theory  of 
learning.  Perhaps  the  single  truism  accepted  by  all  education  philo- 
sophies Is  the  concept  that  people  are  unique,  and  each  person  learns 
best  In  a style  unique  to  himself * based  on  his  past  experiences. 

Teaching  must  take  into  account,  therefore,  the  differences  In  the 
capacity  of  given  Individuals  to  absorb  material.  Certainly  the 
assumption  that  everyone  learns  In  the  same  manner  Is  patently  untrue. 
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The  fundamental  rationale  for  the  development  of  flexible  modular 
scheduling  Is  that  the  student)  rather  than  the  teacher  or  the  school 
system,  should  be  placed  at  the  hub  of* the  learning  process.  If  one 
Is  to  accept  such  an  organizational  design*  a very  critical  assumption 
must  be  made;  that  time  Is  not  the  prime  criterion  for  successful 
achievement*  and  that  learning  should  be  measured  In  skills  attained* 
rather  than  hours  spent  In  the  classroom.  The  modular  concept  of 
course  structure  Is  predicated  on  the  premise  that  those  Involved  with 
curriculum  planning  can  determine  those  kinds  of  specific  learning 
activities  students  need  to  have  In  the  structured  phase  of  the  program. 
The  modular  schedule  Is  then  adapted  In  such  a manner  to  facilitate  1 
the  types  of  learning  experiences  prescribed,  flexibility  then*  Is 
the  means  to  an  end*  operating  on  two  levels.  First*  the  responsibility 
for  learning  Is  placed  on  the  learner*  and  second*  the  school  structure 
Is  redesigned  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  the  goals  established 
for  the  learner. 


Background  for  this  Study 

In  March  of  1965*  the  School  of  Education  of  Stanford  University 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Convnlss toner  of  Education  a' proposal 
for  a three  year  developmental  pilot  program  entitled  Flexibility 
for  Vocational  Education  through  Computer  Scheduling.  This  proposal 
was  funded  In  two  phases.  The  first  phase  was  established  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  applying  computer "generated  scheduling  techniques 
to  ^pcatlonal  education.  The  second  phase  was  intended  to  Implement 
computer  scheduling  on  a broad  scale*  and  to  Involve  more  schools  and 
educational  programs  than  were  Involved  during  the  first  year  of  the 
project.  The  computer  schedule  employed  was  called  the  Stanford 
School  Scheduling  System  (SSSS),  The  key  personnel  In  the  development 
and  administration  of  this  project  were  Dwight  U.  Allen*  Robert  N.  Bush* 
Norman  J-  Boyan;  and  Robert  V.  Oakford*  at  that  time*  all  at  Stanford 
University.  This  project  terminated  In  September*  1968. 

When  the  research  phase  of  the  Stanford  School  Scheduling  System 
was  completed*  Educational  coordinates*  a private  corporation*  was 
establ 1 shed’  to  provide  continuity  to  the  schools  using  the  system*  and 
to  provide  service  to  new  schools  Interested  In  this  activity*  At 
the  time  of  this  study*  Educational  Coordinates  was  tinder  contract  to 
schedule  more  than  115  schools*  and  conducted  several  national 
conferences  related  to  flexible  modular  scheduling  each  year.  Since 
the  schools  scheduled  by  Educational  Coordinates  were  a highly  select 
group*  representing  a cross  section  of  the  United  States*  a wide  range 
of  student  population*  and  the  benefit  of  several  years  of  Implementation* 
It  was  decided  that  they  would  serve  also  as  the  basic  population  for 
the  sttidy  described  In  this  report. 
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day  of  six  hours  forty  minutes.  Although  the  range  of  figures  represented 
show  a larger  diversity*  both  the  average  and  the  mode  indicate  that 
the  twenty-twenty  pattern  Is  most  common. 


The  Industrial  Education  Department 

Information  about  the  respective  Industrial  education  departments 
showed  a much  greater  range  of  data.  For  example*  the  number  of  students 
within  a given  industrial  education  department  ranged  from  a small  rural 
school  with  72  students  to  a multi -school  urban  complex  with  approxi- 
mately 1,500  students.  Corresponding  numbers  of  teachers  within  these 
departments  ranged  from  one  to  fourteen. 

On  the  average*  the  typical  Industrial  education  department 
reported  435  students*  Serviced  by  4.1  teachers;  or  approximately  one 
teacher  for  every  100  students.  The  number  of  labs  per  department 
ranged  from  one  to  ten*  with  a corresponding  average  of  4.3*  or  approxi- 
mately one  lab  per  teacher  and  for  each  100  students.  It  was  rather 
disappointing  to  note  that  of  the  sixty-two  school  responding*  only 
eleven  had  any  full-time  para professional  or  other  types  of  supportive 
personnel  In  Industrial  education.  .Of  these  eleven  schools,  all  but 
three  had  one  aide;  the  other  three  had  two  aides.  In  addition* 
thirteen  schools  did  report  the  use  of  part-time  aides*  ranging  from 
one  to  sixteen  per  department.  The  one  school  reporting  sixteen  aides 
Stated  that  these  were  students  who  served  In  the  labs  during  some  of 
their  unscheduled  mods. 


Large  Group  Instruction 

Of  the  sixty-two  schools  which  reported  acceptable  data,  twenty- 
nine  stated  that  they  did  not  use  large  group  instruction*  while  thirty- 
three  reported  Its  use.  Corresponding  percentages  reveal  that  only 
53  percent  of  these  Industrial  education .departments  use  this  Instruc- 
tional pattern.  i 

t 

It  appears  that  the  areas  of  woodworking,  metalworking*  and  I 

electricity  - electronics  use  large  group  Instruction  (Instruction  for  | 

forty  or  more  held  In  a separate  large  group  facility)  at  a ratio  of  j 

approximately  three  to  one.  For  example,  of  the  thirty-three  schools 
using  large  group  Instruction,  twenty-two  had  an  electricity  - electronics  i 

lab.  Of  these  twenty-two*  sixteen  reported  the  use  of  large  group  j 

Instruction  In  this  area*  while  six  stated  that  th$y  did  not  use  It.  ! 
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The  area  of  power  (including  automechanics)  reported  ,a  very  high 
ratio  of  large  group  instructional  use*  with  a positive  response  from 
fourteen  schools  and  a negative  response  from  only  three  schools. 

Another  area  with  a high  ratio  for  large  group  Instruction  was  general 
Industrial  arts.  While  only  seven  of  these  thirty-three  schools 
reported  the  use  of  a general  industrial  arts  lab*  all  seven  stated 
that  they  did  use  large  group  instruction. 

All  other  areas  reported  an  approximate  even  split  between  the 
use  or  non-use  of  large  group  instruction.  It  was  Interesting  to  note 
that  of  all  areas  reporting,  only  in  drafting  and  graphic  arts  courses 
were  there  a higher  number  not  using  large  groups,  than  using  it. 

It  should  be  reported*  however*  that  the  difference  was  only  by  one 
lac  In  each  case. 

In  determining  the  administrative  pattern  for  large  group  instruc- 
tion* four  questions  were  as*ed:  1)  how  many  times  per  week  does  the 
large  group  meet*  2}  for  how  many  minutes  per  meeting.  3)  with  how 
many  students  per  meeting*  and  4;  in  what  type  of  facility. 

All  schools  but  five  reported  that  their  large  groups  met  once 
a week.  The  other  five  schools  reported  a meeting  twice  per  week.  This 
Indicates  a strong  trend  to  one  meeting  per  week.  The  average  length 
of  time  per  meeting  was  forty-two  minutes,  which  corresponds  highly 
to  a two  mod  meeting,  when  the  established  time  of  twenty  minutes  for 
a mod  is'ujed.  Although  the  number  of  students  per  meeting  ranged  from 
15  to  325,  an  average  of  ninety-one  wlrs  established.  This  tends  to 
correspond  with  a combined  group  of  approximately  four  structured  lab 
sections  at  an  average  of  twenty  students  per  structured  lab  section. 

The  majority  of  these  large  groups  meet  In  sane  type  of  formal 
large  group  meeting  room.  The  use  of  a typlca’  classroom  was 
reported  by  fifteen  schools,  seven  stated  that  they  used  a lecture 
nail*  and  seven  reported  the  use  of  the  auditorium  for  their  large 
group  meeting^.  Only  two  school r reported  an  attempt  to  conduct 
large  group  meetings  In  the  lab*  and  these  schools  maintain  an 
average  of  thirty-five  and  forty  students  per  large  group  meeting, 
which  Is  far  below  the  average  of  ninety-one. 

A wide  divers!  _y  was  recorded  In  the  amount  and  kind  of  equipment 
maintained  on  a permanent  basis  to  support  Instruction  for  large  groups. 
T.,a  Jingle  most  commonly  available  device  Is  an  overhead  projector, 
with, 87.2  percent  of  the  schools  reporting  Its  full-time  Installation. 
Other  than  this,  the  only  Items  reported  always  available  by  more  than 
50  percent  of  these  schools  were  a microphone  (56.2  percent;,  and  a 
slide  film  or  16mm  projector  (53.0  percent).  Also  reported  In  rather 
substantial  numbers  were  a film  projection  booth  (43. 8 percent)  and 
u stage  with  podium  (40.6  percent).  To  a somewhat  lesser  degree. 
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31.3  percent  of  these  schools  reported  the  availability  and  use  of 
closed -circuit  TV*  whereas  only  9.6  percent  Indicated  a set  of  master 
controls  for  this  equipment  at  the  podium,  when  asked  to  specify 
other  equipment  not  indicated  in  the  data -gat  her  frig  Instrument*  responses 
Indicated  such  hardware  as  tape  recorders*  opaque  projectors*  and  film 
strip  projectors. 

The  data  Indicates  that  the  most  commonly  used  methods  for  taking 
attendance  at  a large  group  meeting  are  roll  ‘call*  the  use  of  a seating 
chart*  or  both..  The  use  of  each  of  these  techniques  was  reported  by 
fifteen  schools.  To  a somewhat  lesser  degree*  seven  schools  reported 
the  use  of  a sign-in  sheet*  often  in  conjunction  with  a roll  call. 

Other  Individual  techniques  for  takinq  attendance  Included  the  use  of 
quotes  or  review  questions*  and  the  use  of  lab  assistants  or  para- 
professionals  for  this  function. 

In  reporting  the  subject  topics  for  large  group  meetings*  the 
schools  In  this  study  devoted  the  highest  percentage  of  time  (41  percent) 
to  technical  Informct ion- related  to  laboratory  work.  The  next  highest' 
area  was  occupational  information  related  to  the  course.  The  , amount 
of  time  used  for  this  activity  averaged  16  percent.  Approximately  14 
percent  of  the  time  used  In  large  group  meetings  was  devoted  to 
demonstrations  of  tools  and  machines;  13  percent  to  safety  Instruction;' 
and  10  percent  to  evaluation.  Other  Items  Indicated  by  Individual 
schools  included  technical  information  not  related  to  the  lab*  discussion 
and  planning  sessions*  and  school  problems  and  functions. 

A number  of  different  Instructional  methods  were  employed  for 
large  group  meetings.  The  primary  method  by  far  Is  the  traditional 
one-teacher  presentation*  relied  on  approximately  62  percent  of  the 
time.  Other  than  the  traditional  one- teacher  presentation*  the  next 
highest  rating  Is  for  visual  presentations  based  on  the  use  of  films. 

An  average  of  all  schools  indicates  that  19  percent  of  the  large  group 
meeting  Time  is  devoted  to  films.  The  only  other  substantially  reported 
method  was  team  teacher  presentations*  using  a variety  of  instructional 
methods  and  techniques.  This  grouping  received  an  average  of  8 percent. 
Other  Instructional  methods  receiving  overall  averages  from  2 to  4 
percent  Included  single  or  team  student  presentations*  guest  speakers 
and  field  trips.  One  other  Instructional  irethod  reported  by  only  one 
* school  was  the  use  of  10  percent  of  the  instructional  time  for  viewing 
videotapes  of  demonstrations. 

These  teachers  were  also  asked  to  rank  the  method  they  use  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  large  group  Instruction.  The  data 
indicate  that  laboratory  performance  is  the  most  highly  considered 
determiner  of  Instructional  effectiveness;  written  test  performance 
Is  reported  next;  ind  large  group  attendance  is  the  least  considered 
factor. 
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areas  where  supervisory  personnel  are  present,  or  3)  students  must 
report  to  certain  designated  areas*  usually  the  library , resource 
centers,  a commons  area,  or  open  labs. 
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Of  the  ftfty^nine  schools  responding  tc  this  section,  fifty-six, 
representing  94, ^percent,  reported  the  use  of  Independent  study.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  Instructional  chase  is  an  essential 
part  of  flexible  modular  scheduling.  The  first  basic  question  In  this 
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The  percent  of  students  who  use  the  open  lab  also  varies  greatly 
from  school  to  school*  with  a range  from  5 to  100  percent.  It  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  although  the  average  number  of  students  using 
the  open  lab  is  59,7  percent*  the  greatest  single  number  reported  Is 
a usage  of  100  percent.  The  number  of  personnel  staffing  £ lab  ranges 
from  one  to  three,  with  a very  large  mode  (forty-two  of  fifty-six)  of 
one.  In  fifty  of  these  fifty-six  schools*  this  type  of  personnel  is  a 
teacher.  Only  six  schools*  representing  10.7  percent*  include  the  use 
of  a para profess tonal  or  aide.  The  staffing  pattern  for  this  instruc- 
tional approach  has  remained*  therefore*  rather  traditional. 

A number  of  questions  were  asked  In  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  student  time  devoted  to  varied  activities  In  the  open  lab. 
The  results  Indicate  that  approximately  equal  time  Is  devoted  to 
Individual  projects  designed  by  students,  and  teacher-directed  study 
projects  being  done  for; student  credit.  These  two  areas  received  averages 
of  37.9  and  37.3  percent,  respectively.  In  both  cases  it  is  Interesting 
to  note  a mode  of  ten  with  a range  from  zero  to  one  hundred  percent. 

The  next  highest  area  was  the  completion  of  homework  or  Independent 
study  assignments.  Such  activities  received  an  average  of  19.3  percent* 
and  a mode  of  zerc.  The  other  area  Identified*  special  club  activities* 
received  a rating  of  only  1.2  percent*  and  forty-two  of  the  schools 
reported  no  time  for  this  activity. 

The  use  of  the  open  lab  by  non  Industrial  education  students  was 
also  examined.  It  appears  that  thirty-four  of  these  fifty-six  schools* 
or  60.7  percent*  allow  students  not  currently  registered  for  an  Indus- 
trial education  course  to  use  the  open  lab.  There  are*  however,  a 
number  of  special  considerations  that  need  to  be  made  for  them*  The 
prime  concern  seemed  to  be  one  of  safety*  and  the  IED  teachers  responded 
typically  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  restrictions  for  these 
students;  1}  they  must  be  accompanied  by  a teacher  approved  IED  student 
or  by  the  teacher  while  they  are  working*  2)  they  Must  first  pass  the 
safety  tests*  3)  they  must  be  "checked  out"  on  the  equipment*  or  4)  they 
m ay  use  hand  tools  only.  ' 

h 

The  next  section  attempted  to  report  any  unique  organizational 
patterns  that  were  needed  for  the  open  lab  in  respect  to  attendance*  tool 
distribution  and  control,  safety  procedures,  and  clean-up  procedures. 

As  shown*  54.7  percent  of  the  schools  reporting  Indicated  that  they 
did  not  take  attendance  during  the  unstructured  lab.  Of  those  schools 
taking  attendance*  a sign-in  or  check-in  sheet  was  most  prevalent.  Some 
schools  have  an  official  time  clock*  while  others  use  a student  foreman  to 
take  attendance.  An  open  tool  panel  honor  system  Is  used  by  76  percent 
of  these  schools*  In  which  students  take  tools  as  they  are  needed. 

In  those  few  schools  where  this  system  Is  not  being  employed*  a student 
tool  attendant  Is  generally  In  charge\of  a 11. tools  In  a "crib",  and  he 
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signs  them  out  to  students  as  needed.  It  ms  interesting  to  note  that 
virtually  all  schools  reported  the  same  safety  policies  and  procedures 
as  for  all  other  phases  of  laboratory  activity.  In  no  school  did  there 
seem  to  be  deviation  from  this  pattern.  In  terns  of  clean-up  procedures* 
75.5  percent  of  the  schools  use  thd  informal  procedure  of  each  student 
assuming  responsibility  for  cleaning  the  area  In  which  he  was  working. 
Those  schools  not  using  this  informal  procedure  generally  report  the 
use  of  a formal  system  similar  to  the  one  used  In  the  structured  lab* 
often  utilizing  the  aid  of  a student  foreman. 

The  last  basic  question  regarding  this  Instructional  phase  was 
the  respondents1  reaction  to  Independent  study.  50  percent  of  the 
respondents  stated  that  they  bel leved  the  unstructured  mod  had  been 
effective;  45.1  percent  responded  in  a negative  manner , and  one  person 
said  Hyes  and  no."  ^ 

The  number  of  suggestions  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
open  lab  were  many  and  varied.  A number  of  teachers  Indicated  the 
need  for  paraprofesslonal  support.  Some  teachers  complained  of  problems 
relating  to  clean-up  and  tool  loss.  Seyeral  teachers  Indicated  the 
need  for  more  structure*  others  wanted  less  of  It.  No  generalizations 
or  conclusions  could  be  drawn. 


The  Resource  Center 

Of  the  sixty-one  schools  responding  to  this  section*  only  twenty- 
four*  represen  ting  39.3  percent*  Indicated  that  they  have  a resource 
center  for  Industrial  education.  An  Immediate  conclusion  could  be 
drawn,  therefore*  that  this  Is  an  area  In  need  of  further  development. 

The  data  In  this  section  attempted  to  provide  Information  regarding 
the  administrative  structure  of  the  resource  center  for  Industrial 
education.  Of  the  twenty  "four  schools  with  such  a resource  center*  ten* 
or  41.7  percent*  maintain  a center  solely  for  Industrial  education. 

The  other  fourteen  centers  were  shared  typically  with,  others  In  practical 
arts*  although  In  several  cases  they  were  combined  with  either  fine 
arts  or  math  and  science.  The  number  of  students  who  can  be  served  in 
this  center  ranges  from  4 to  150*  with  a mode  0ff  twenty-five  and  an 
average  of  39.9  students.  The  typical  center  Is  open  on  the  average 
for  17.7  mods  per  day.  although  the  largest  single  response  was  an 
"all  day*1  availability. 

In  determining  the  kinds  of  equipment  and  resources  contained 
within  thi s facility*  It  was  Indicated  that  the  most, widely  housed 
resource  Is  a library  of  technical  books  and  magazines.  (91.. 7 percent). 
Also  generally  available  In  most  facilities  is  a place  to  use  audio- 
visual equipment  (7$. 2 percent)  and  teacher  made  Instructional  materials 
(75.0  percent).  Maintained  by  approximately  50  percent  of  the, resource 
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centers  for  Industrial  education  are  a general  library  area  (66.7  percent)* 
audio-visual  equipment  (54,2  percent) , films*  tapes*  slides*  etc, 

{54,2  percent)*  Individual  study  carrels  (50,0  percent}*  and  drafting 
tables  (50,0  percent),  Maintained  to  a much  lesser  degree  are  student 
and  teacher  lounge  areas  (16.7  percent  each).  In  addition*  Individual 
Items  mentioned  by  specific  schools  Included  typewriters*  a keypunch 
machine*  business  machines*  electrical  breadboards,  a spirit  master 
duplicator*  and  a dial  access  system. 

This  study  attempted  also  to  determine  the  level  of  personnel 
that  staffs  this  center.  Of  the  reporting  school  weight*  representing 
36.4  percent*  reported  no  use  of  paraprofesslonals  to  maintain  the 
resource  center.  The  remaining  63,6  percent  did  report  the  use  cf 
paraprofesslonals*  ranging  from  one  to  sixteen  per  center*  with  an 
average  of  approximately  two  (precisely  2.3)  and  a mode  of  one.  The 
use  of  teachers  to  help  maintain  this  center  was  reported  by  45,5 
percent  of  the  schools*  either  Instead  of*  or  In  addition  to*  para- 
professional  support.  Other  persons  cited  by  individual  schools 
included  an  audio-visual  specialist  "on  call*1'  a librarian*  a full-time 
secretary,  and  student  aides. 

The  last  basic  question  dealing  with  the  resource  center  recorded 
the  respondents'  evaluation  of  the  use  of  this  facility*  Approximately 
46  percent  of  the  respondents  were  pleased  with  the  effectiveness  of 
their  resource  center,  A negative  response  was  received  from  54,5  percent 
of  these  teachers.  The  majority  of  suggestions  to  Improve  the  use  of 
this  facility  centered  around  the  acquisition  of  more  audio-vlsuai 
equlpment  and  materials*  and,  the  further  use  of  paraprofesslonal  support. 
Those  teachers  utilizing  a resource  center  that  Is  currently  part  of  the 
regular  lab  facility  expressed  a desire  to  remove  It  from  the  Tab  and 
establish  It  as  a separate  entity. 


Conclusion 


This  last  section  recorded  the  respondents1  evaluation  of  FMS  In 
general*  and  Identified  any  noted  additional  problems  or  comments 
mentioned  by  Individual  respondents, 

A positive  response  was  reported  from  71.7  percent  of  all  schools* 
when  asked  whether  they  believed  FMS  to  be  better  than  a traditional 
scheduling  pattern.  Only  13.3  percent  responded  In  a negative  way* 
and  15,0  percent  were  on  the  fence  with  a "yes  and  no1'  response. 

The  respondent's  suggestions  for  Increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  FMS  fell  within  several  categories.  The  one  major  problem  Is  In 
assisting  the  academically  unmotivated  student.  This  learner  Is 
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apparently  wasting  much  of  his  unscheduled  time,  and  Is  no  better  off 
in  the  flexible  system  than  he  was  in  the  traditional  plan.  This  Is  a 
question  yet  to  be  resolved. 


Interpretation  of  the  Findings 

Throughout  the  middle  decades  of  the  twentieth  century*  * number 
of  innovative  approaches  have  been  developed  in  the  field  of  education. 
Flexible  modular  scheduling  may  well  prove  to  be  one  of  the  more  signif- 
icant of  these  Innovations,  Too  often,  however,  an  approach  Is 
developed  too  rapidly*  field  tested  too  hurriedly*  and  condemned  pre- 
maturely. 

In  an  attempt  to  avoid  a premature  evaluation  of  FMS  prior  to  a 
fair  period  of  research, development*  and  Implementation*  this  study 
gathered  Information  to  report  the  "state  of  the  art"  of  flexible 
modular  scheduling  in  respect  to  industrial  education.  The  goals  were: 

1)  to  review  the  development  of  flexible  modular  scheduling*  2)  to 
Identify  and  gather  data  from  individuals  representing  the  Industrial 
education  departments  of  a number  of  schools  utilising  flexible  nodular 
scheduling  and  3)  to  report  these  data  to  teachers  In  the  field. 

Each  of  the  preceding  chapters  provide  supporting  data  and  findings 
related  to  these  objectives.  These  findings  also  provide  a base  for 
the  conclusions  of  the  study*  and  the  observations  and  recommendations 
of  the  researcher.  Conclusions  In  this  chapter  are  defined  as  those 
comments  supported  by  the  findings  and  related  directly  to  the  results 
of  this  study*  Observations  are  findings  which  lack  sufficient  data 
to  be  classified  as  conclusions,  but  were  felt  by  the  author  to  be 
pertinent  to  the  study*  Recommendations  suggest  some  possible  extrapola- 
tions that  might  further  examine*  and  begin  to  evaluate  the  success  of 
this  educational  Innovation. 


Conclusions  of  the  Study*  With  Observations,  and  Recommendations 

Based  on  the  historical  review  of  the  flexible  modular  scheduling 
movement,  and  the  many  descriptive  comments  made  In  the  data -gathering 
Instruments*  a large  number  of  conclusions  could  have  been  made.  The 
researcher  took  the  position,  however*  that  tt  would  be  more  significant 
to  examine  the  several'  subdivisions  of  tbe  data,  and  report  only  major 
conclusions.  Observations  and  recommendations,  where  applicable*  have 
been  interspersed  with  the  conclusions,  to  provtde  continuity  of  thought. 
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Conclusion  Number  One.  Although  the  schools  in  this  study  were 
experimenting  with  an  Innovative  program,  the  forme 1 arrangement  for 
industrial  education  remains,  at  the  time  of  this  study*  essentially 
the  same.  To  Illustrate*  the  typical  industrial  education  department 
averaged  100  students  per  teacher,  assigned  one  lab  to  each  teacher, 
and  did  not  rely  on  paraprofessfonal  support,  or  utilize  the  concept  of 
differentiated  staffing. 

Observation,  If  developed  properly,  the  FMS  system 
does  permit  greater  use  of  existing  facilities.  The  reduction 
of  structured  lab  sections,  and  the  use  of  open,  labs  and  large 
group  Instruction,  permits  more  students  to  register  for  IED 
courses  In  any  given  term. 

Observation,  FMS  does  allow  for  more  students  who  are 
not  enrolled  in  the  industrial  education  program  to  utilize 
the  laboratory  facilities. 

Recommendation.  The  concept  of  faculty  load,  and 
formal  class  meeting  time  to  meet  Carnegie  Unit  and  State 
Reimbursement  requirements  should  be  abandoned.  These  concepts 
were  based  on  the  criterion  of  student  time  Invested  In  the 
classroom,  rather  than  specified  performances  and  skills  attained. 


Conclusion  Number  Two.  Large  group  Instruction  was  not  used 
In  Industrial  education  by  almost  50  percent  of  the  Identified  schools. 

. Observation,  The  use  of  this  Instructional  phase 
appeared  to  be  both  a factor  of  the  teaching  style  of  the 
Instructor,  and  the  particular  course  content.  For  example, 
the  subject  of  automechanics  generally  tended  to  have  more 
large  gfoup  Instruction  than  grifyhfc  arts.  And.  for  any 
particular  subject,  some  teachers  were  more  prone  to  use 
this  Instructional  phase  than  were  other  teachers. 


Observation.  A number  of  schools  would  either 
begin  to  use  or  Increase  their  use  of  large  group  instruc- 
tion If  facilities  for  such /instruction*  audio-visual 
hardware  for  Instructional /technology,  and  the  supportive 
software,  were  more  generally  available. 


Recommendation,  Much  more  attention  needs  to  be 
given  to  this  area,  both  fn  terms  of  training  teachers 
In  the  methodology  pr  making  large  group  presentations, 
and  In  the  development  of  curriculum  materials  to  support 
this  Instructional  phase. 
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Conclusion  Number  Three.  Despite  the  verbal  homage  paid  to  team 
teaching,  student  Involvement*  and  the  use  of  paraprofess tonal  support) 
the  pattern  for  presenting. subject  matter  in  large  group  instruction  Is 
overwhelmingly  a formal  one  teacher  presentation.  The  single  exception 
to  this  statement  Is  the  fairly  widespread  use  of  films  for  large  group 
presentation. 

Recommendations.  Curriculum  materials  should  be 
developed  that  provide  for  the  utilization  of  a differentiated 
staff. 


Conclusion  Number  Four.  The  amount  of  time  students  meet  for 
structured  laboratory  sections*  has  been  reduced  from  the  traditional 
five  hours  to  approximately  two  hours  per  week.  . 

Observation.  It  would  seem*  therefore*  that  the  other 
Instructional  phases  do  provide  for  a very  substantial  portion 
of  the  total  Instruction. 

Recommendation.  Teacher  education  Institutions  mijst 
be  concerned  with  preparing  teachers  who  have  skills  In' 
all  of  the  Instructional  phases  of  FM£.  Research  and 
subsequent  Instructional  programs  are  needed  for  large 
group  Instruction*  small  group  discussions*  and  open 
laboratory  activities. 


Conclusion  Number  Five.  The  activities  conducted  In  the  structured 
lab  In  FM5  generally  follow  the  same  pattern  as  the  traditional  structured 
laboratory  activity. 

Observation.  While  small  group  discussion  In  many 
subject  areas  has  assumed  the  function  of  group  Interaction 
and  total  Individual  Involvement,  there  Is  little  of  this 
In  Industrial  education  programs. 

Recommendation.  Those  In  Industrial  education  should 
determine  whether  any  of  their  curriculum  objectives  could 
best  be  met  through  the  group  Interaction  function.  If 
so*  then  steps  should  be  taken  to  Incorporate  this  method 
Into  the  Instructional  program. 


Conclusion  Number  Six.  Host  schools  allocate  to  their  students 
approximately  40  pertenT~unscheduled  time*  with  a large  degree  of  freedom 
of  activity  during  this  period.  There  Is  a very  great  range  of  student 
ability  to  accept  and  use  this  scheduled  time.  Generally*  the  more  mature 
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student  assumes  more  leadership  activities  and  opportunities;  while  the 
unmotivated  student  does  not  often  use  this  time  to  further  his  education. 

Observation.  While  flexible  modular  scheduling 
appears  to  have  done  much  for  the  above  average  student, 
the  unmotivated  learner  has  trouble  using  his  unscheduled 
time  wisely,  and  Is- frequently  unable  to  cope  with  the 
freedom  provided  by  this  system. 

Observation.  The  fundamental  assunptlon  underlying 
flexible  modular  scheduling  Is  that  the  student  should  assume 
the  responsibility  for  his  own  learning.  If  this  assumption 
Is  accepted,  then  the  observation  may  be  made  that  the 
heart  of  FMS  Is  the  Independent  study*  for  this  Is  where 
the  student  may  develop  at  his  own  pace*  using  those  resources 
of  most  Interest  to  him.  This  is  where  he  may  discover 
“how  to  learn,"  rather  than  "what  to  learn.11 

Observation.  The  process  of  education  must  become 
a more  personal  experience  for  each  student.  Relevant 
programs  for  every  Individual  in  society  must  be  developed. 

Each  learner  trust  feel  that  he  Is  an  Important  part  of 
the  structure,  and  that  it  Is  the  function  of  the  school 
to  assist  him  In  meeting  his  goans.  When  the  learning 
situation  is  relevant,  there  are  no  unmotivated  learners. 


Conclusion  Humber  Seven.  The  percentage  of  students  who  use  the 
open  lab,  and  the  types  of  activities  conducted  during  this  Instructional 
phase  vary  so  greatly  that  no  patterns  could  be  determined. 

Observation.  It  would  seem  that  this  Is  correlated 
to  the  personality  of  each  individual  teacher  and  his 
program,  rather  than  a function  of  the  modular  system. 

' Observation.  If  flexible  modular  scheduled  Is  to 
make  learning^ a- very  individualized  affair,  perhaps  It 
Is  proper  that  the  function  of  the  open  lab  be  so  diverse 
as  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  all  learners. 


Conclusion  Humber  Eight.  The  organizational  patterns  In  the  open 
lab  In  respect  to  safety,  clean-up,  tool  usage,  and  attendance  appear 
to  rely  most  heavily  on  a student  honor  system.  Very  few  schools 
reported  the  use  of  a formal  organizational  structure  for  these  functions 
during  the  open  lab  mods. 
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Qbservai. - The  wide  range  of  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction  wTth  this  honor  system  would  indicate 
that  success  is  primarily  a factor  of  each  individual 
teacher's  relationships  with  his  students- 

Recommendation.  Experimentation  should  be 
conducted  regarding  other  organizational  patterns. 
Teachers  utilizing  successful  techniques  should  be 
encouraged  to  sham  their  plans  with  others. 


Conclusion  Number  Mine.  There  is  a lack  of  adequate  para professional 
support  and  differentiated  staffing  patterns  in  all  instructional  phases, 

Recommendati on.  Experimentation  should  be  conducted 
to  determine  the  optimum  utilization  of  a differentiated 
staff.  A plan  should  the.  be  devised  that  would  -implement 
this  plan  in  thc^e  schools  utilizing  flexible  modular 
scheduling. 


Conclusion  Number  Ten.  A very  low  percentage  of  the  participating 
schools  have  developed  a resource  center  for  industrial  education.' 

Observation.  In  those  schools  where  this  center 
does  exist,  there  is  a paucity  of  educational  materials*  and 
the  staffing  pattern  is  predominantly  teacher  oriented* 
wltli  a lack  of  para  professional  support. 

\ h ' 

Recommendation.  Plans  for  model  resource  centers 
for  industrial  education  ~hpuld  be  developed*  Including 
the  physical  facility,  ,uipment  to  be  maintained  In  such 
a facility*  staffing  patterns*  and  jie  k4nds  of  activities 
that  such  a facility  would  be  best  equipped  ^ support. 


Ccncluslon  Number  Eleven.  \he  general  pattern  for  industrial 
education  within  fms  includes  one  large  group  meeting  for  two  nr  per 
week:  two  structured  labs  for  three  mods  per  week*  greatly  resembling 
a traditional  lab  approach*  and  the  us*?  of  open  labs. 

Observation.  Faraprofessional  support*  a resource  center* 
exper imenta 1 currtcu 1 urns , and  all  other  innovations  then 
seem  to  be  a factor  of  each  individual  school  and  indus- 
trial education  teacher. 
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Observation.  The  Implementation  of  FM$  means  little 
without  an  accompanying  curriculum  revision.  And,  this 
revision  must  replace  the  old  criteria  of  time  Invested  In 
the  classroom  by  performances  to  be  achieved  by  the  learner. 

Only  when  the  performances  are  specifically  Identified* 
can  the  best  instructional  patterns  be  employed  to  achieve 
the  desired  performances. 

Observation.  Only  a positive  attitude  on  the  part 
of  teacher  can  make  the  modular  schedule  a flexible 
oik*.  Flexibility  lies  within  the  ability  of  each  teacher 
to  use  the  added  variable  of  time  to  a positive  Instructional 
advantage.  Innovation  can  occur  only  when  It  is  Implemented 
by  innovators. 

Recommendation.  Curriculum  studies  In  Industrial  * 

education  are  needed  to  provide  greater  specificity  In 
terns  of  stated  objectives*  course  content,  and  the  best 
Instructional  methodology  to  meet  the  specified  objectives. 

Results  and  materials  from  such  studies  should  be  placed 
In  a central  depository  for  widespread  and  inexpensive 
1 dissemination. 


General  Recommendations  for  Education 

The  previous  section  of  this  report  reported  the  conclusions, 
observations*  and  recommendations  of  the  author  as  they  specifically 
related  to  this  study  and  to  industrial  education.  This  section  poses 
some  Issues  of  concern  for  all  those  in  education. 

1.  Some  schools  report  positively  when  responding  to  the  effective- 
ness of  a particular  Instructional  phase,  Others  report  In  a negative 
manner.  Why  does  this  discrepancy  exist?  This  question  could  be  asked 
for  each  curriculum  area  In  the  school  * 

2.  Kany  teachers  report  that  they  prefer  FMS  to  the  traditional 
pattern*  and  that  this  Is  a better  instructional  system  to  follow.  In 
It  really  better?  Do  the  students  actually  acquire  more  ski^s  either 
more  effectively  and/or  more  efficiently? 

3.  What  ere  the  decisionmaking  rules  that  should  determine 
how  a particular  course  should  be  broken  down  Into  varied  kinds 
of  instruction?  What -kinds  of  instruction  are  best  conducted 
through  which  instructional  phases? 
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4.  Vlhat  skills  should  a teacher  possesses  to  function  best 
In  a school  utilizing  FMS'f  How  many  of  these  skills  are  currently 
being  taught  In  formal  teacher  education  Institutions?  Which  ones 
are  being  neglected? 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  questions  that  could  be  asked.  In 
providing  a guideline  for  the  examination  of  future  research  topics, 
one  might  ask  four  basic  questions  about  an  educational  system:  1)  Where 
is  It  now?  2)  Where  Is  It  going?  3)  How  shall  It  get  there?  and*  4)  How 
will  It  know  when  It  has  arrived? 

This  stu^y  attempted  to  help  answer  the  first  question  regarding 
the  early  Implementation  phases  of  the  flexible  modular  system.  It  Is 
hoped  that  subsequent  research  would  attempt  to  build  on  this  phase  In 
an  effort  to  answer  all  four  of  these  questions. 
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The  five  policy  guidelines  in  this  book  are  presented  as  models  for  local 

law  enforcement  agencies.  They  are  intended  to  serve  as  the  bases  upon  which 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  can  develop  their  own  policies.  They  reflect 
the  latest  laws  and  decisions  available  to  the  authors  at  the  time  of  writing 
(late  1969), 

These  guidelines  are  the  work  of  seven  law  enforcement  officers  who  were 
part  of  a seminar  which  met  on  sixteen  occasions  in  1969  to  discuss  the  prob-. 
lems  of  discretionary  law  enforcement.  Instructors  for  the  seminar  were 
drawn  from  among  the  leading  authorities  in  criminal  justice  administration. 
Papers  on  specific  discretionary  problems  were  presented,  discussed  and 
evaluated,  and  became  the  bases  For  the  guidelines  here.  The  seminar  and 
this  book  were  financed  in  part  by  a grant  under  Title  I of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  The  sponsoring  agency. was  the  Institute  of  Governmental 
Affairs,  University  of  Wisconsin  Extension, 

The  project  was  inspired  by  work  done  in  1967  by  Frank  J.  Vandall, 

Senior  Law  Fellow,  under  the  direction  of  Herman  Goldstein,  University  of 
Wisconsin  Law  School.  Mr.  Vandall1 s work  on  a policy  for  handling  domestic 
disturbances  started  us  on  an  educational  program  of  which  thi3  book  is  but 
the  first  product. 

Seminar  instructors  in  addition  to  project  staff  included  Shirley 
Abraham son , Arlen  Christenson,  Herman  Goldstein,  Michael  Lipsky  and  Richard 
Stauber,  all  of  The  University  of  Wisconsin;  Iionald  Dwyer,  Minneapolis 
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Police  Department;  John  Klotter,  Southern  Police  Institute,  University  of 
Louisville;  and  Wayne  LaFave,  University  of  Illinois.  Seminar  papers  were 
evaluated  by  seven  law  enforcement  executives;  Chiefs  of  Police  John  Howard, 
Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin;  Bernard  Kakuske,  Beloit;  Ronald  Wold,  La  Crosse;  and 
Arvin  Ziehlsdorff,  Eau  Claire,  Sheriff  Robert  Baird,  Waukesha  County;  Inspec* 
tor  Norman  Ehle,  Madison  Police  Department;  and  Lieutenant  Joseph  Maciejewski, 
Cudahy  Police  Department. 

Albert  D.  Haroann,  Institute  of  Governmental  Affairs,  was  the  original 
project  director.  His  counsel  and  support  were  most  helpful.  Frank  J*  Crisafi, 
also  of  the  Institute,  served  as  an  indispensible  project  assistant,  helping 
to  coordinate  the  project  and  preparing  much  of  the  manuscript.  Editorial 
assistance  was  furnished  by  Charlotte  Helstad,  and  the  manuscript  was  typed 
by  Angel ine  tliller,  both  of  the  Institute  staff. 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  seven  officers  who  proved  to  be  not  only 
good  students  but  good  authors  as  well. 

Fred  A.  Wile  man 
January  1970 
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INTRODUCTION 


How  a policeman  handles  day-to-day  contacts  with  citizens  will, 
to  a large  extent > shape  the  relationships  between  the  police 
i and  the  community’  The  contacts  involve  considerable  discretion. 
Improper  exercise  of  such  discretion  can  needlessly  create  ten- 
sion and  contribute  to  community  grievances. 

Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  { Kerne r Commission)  ' 

The  law  enforcement  officer  is  faced  with  many  complex  problems  ranging 

from  marital  disharmony  to  attempted  suicide.  The  factor  contributing  the 

most  toward  the  complexity  of  these  problems  is  the  wide  latitude  of  choice 

available  to  the  officer.  This  range  of  choice  is  called  discretion,  and  it 

is  the  one  area  in  which  the  officer  needs  the  most  guidance. 

Sixty  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  recognized  the  existence 

of  discretion: 

The  police  commissioner  is  bound  to  use  the  discretion  with  which 
he  is  clothed. .. .to  enable  him  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon 
him  by  law,  he  is  supplied  with  certain  limited  means.  It  is 
entirely  obvious  that  he  must  exercise  a sound  discretion  as  to 
how  those  means  shall  be  applied  for  the  good  of  the  convnunity. 

Gowan  v Smith,  1909  * 

The  fact  that  the  courts  recognized  the  need  for  and  existence  of  dis- 
cretion did  not  guarantee  that  the  rest  of  our  society  would  agree: 

A strange  philosophy  of  law  enforcement  has  been  expounded  by 
Madison  Police  Chief  Wilbur  H*  Emery.  The  Chief  says  his 
officers  cannot  enforce  the  letter  of  the  law  setting  a curfew 
of  10  p.m*  on  city  streets  for  children  under  17  who  are  not 
accompanied  by  a parent.  Chief  Emery  says  he  does  not  think 
the  public  would  stand  for  strict  enforcement  of  the  letter 
of  the  law*  The  courts,  too,  he  feels,  would  take  a dim  view 
of  overly  strict  enforcement.  Since  wheij,  we  feel  compelled 
to  inquire,  is  it  the  function  of  the  police  chief  to  decide 
which  laws  can  or  cannot  be  enforced?  By  what  authority 
does  he  claim  the  right  to  interpret  what  the  "public'*  will  or 
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will  not  stand  for  in  law  enforcement? 

Madison,  Wis.  Capital  Times,  1961 

The  myth  of  full  enforcement  is  the  most  popular  fabrication  of  law  en- 
forcement history.  Yet  at  no  time  has  there  ever  been  full  and  complete 
enforcement  of  all  laws;  there  has  always  existed  the  discretion  to  choose 
which  laws  to  enforce* 

Full  enforcement  is  not  the  same  as  equal  or  impartial  enforcement  of 
the  law . The  former  connotes  enforcement  of  each  and  every  law  all  of  the 
time  - a situation  possible  only  in  an  advanced  big  brother  police  state. 

The  latter  means  that  all  persons  shall  be  treated  equally  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law*  The  typ  of  enforcement  currently  practiced  is  usually  called  selective 
enforcement.  In  such  a situation*  law  enforcement  chooses  which  laws  to  en- 
force and  then  enforces  them  fairly  and  impartially. 

Many  police  administrators  have  not  bothered  to  correct  the  myth  of  full 
enforcement  because  of  editorials  such  as  that  quoted  above.  Additionally, 
some  administrators  feel  that  the  level  of  enforcement  is  the  business  of  the 

agency,  not  of  the  public*  But  the  trend  now  is  a growing  recognition  on  the 

* 

part  of  both  police  and  public  of  the  need  for  discretion  and  a concern  for 
how  it  is  exercised. 

Discretion  “the  ability  to  choose  a course  of  action  within  prescribed 
limits  - has  many  applications  in  police  work.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
is  the  choice  of  laws  to  enforce  and  of  the  method  of  enforcing  them.  For 
example,  section  945.02  Wis.  Stats.  1967  would  penalise  with  a fine  of  $500 
and/or  six  months  in  jail  anyone  who  "Makes  a betff*  This  is  clear  - all 

betting  is  prohibited.  Yet  few  of  us  would  care  to  have  our  $1  wager  on  the 

i 

f 

Packers  or  the  World  Series  put  us  in  jeopardy  of  prosecution.  Apparently, 

I 

I r 

then,  there  £s  exempt  betting,  which  could  be  called  "social"  gambling.  We 

i 

r 

know  the  police  generally  agree  with  this,  since  the  law  normally  is  enforced 


only  against  gambling  which  involves  either  substantial  money  or  organized 
betting  rings,  or  both.  ( 


In  his  book.  Arrest : The  Decision  to  Take  a Suspect  into  Custody , wayne 

LaFave  identifies  three  reasons  for  the  existence  of  discretion.  First  is 
the  language  problem,  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  write  a 
statute  which  will  clearly  include  everything  its  authors  intend  to  include 
and  clearly  exclude  everything  else.  Said  another  way,  reasonable  men  often 
differ  over  the  meaning  of  words. 

The  second  reason  is  the  financial  problem  - the  necessity  of  allocating 
scarce  resources,  which  is  the  usual  situation  in  local  government.  Even  if 

we  wanted  that  level  of  law  enforcement,  there  is  simply  not  enough  money  to 

■ 

pay  for  a police  department  able  to  apprehend  every  juvenile  violator,  cite 
every  speeding  motorist*  catch  every  burglar,  and  still  pacify  every  dissident 
element  in  the  community.  Someone  has  to  make  decisions  on  how  law  enforce" 
roent  resources  will  be  used,  hopefully  in  a way  which  wil*.  give  the.  community 
the  best  return  on  its  investment. 

The  third  reason  is  the  nature  of  offenses,  the  fact  that  crimes  are 
committed  by  individuals.  Vei  ‘ few  criminals  are  alike,  and  any  effort  to 
rehabilitate  offenders,  if  it  is  to  have  a chance  for  success,  must  vary  as 
the  individual  offenders  vary.  This  i3  inherently  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
discretion,  because  our  natural  Vur'  **  tendencies  may  cause  us  to  judge  another 

on  factors  not  relevant  to  his  ca^  Yet  another  part  of  this  reason  for 

! 

discretion  is  the  nature  of  the  system:  the  formal  remedies  of  the  criminal 

law  may  not  be  at  all  appropriate  to  the  problem.  For  example,  a domestic 

■fa. 

disturbance  may  well  involve  a battery  committed  by  the  husband  upon  the  wife. 
But  an  arrest  and  even  a conviction  on  that  $harge  wfll  probably  not  do  a 
thing  toward  saving  that  marriage. 
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The  problem  of  discretion*  complicated  enough  on  paper,  becomes  much 
more  complex  for  the  officer  faced  with  a particular  situation.  He  is  not 
allowed  the  luxury  of  doing  nothing  for  he  is  faced  with  a citizen  of  his 
community  who  either  has*  or  is*  a problem.  The  solution  to  that  problem  is 
critical*  and  the  officer  needs  guidance  - assistance  which  will  reflect  the 

rl 

principles  of  society,  the  attitudes  of  the  community,  and  the  best  practices 
of  the  department.  This  guidance  should  come  in  the  form  of  a plan  which  is 
called  a policy  guideline  - a statement  of  the  basic  rules  and  alternative 
methods  for  handling  situations. 

We  advocate  establishing  policy  guidelines  so  the  officer  will  not  have 
to  balance  all  factors  in  the  discretionary  situation  by  himself.  Fair 

h 

enforcement  is  basically  consistent  enforcement.  Whether  or  not  all  men  can 
understand  a statute,  whether  the  department's  budget  has  been  cut,  or  in 
circumstances  where  individual  factors  should  be  considered,  the  agency  which 

has  an  established  policy  can  act  consistently  in  similar  situations. 

* 

No  guideline  can  hope  to  cover  every  situation.  Times*  conditions*  and 

L 

people  change,  and  what  was  excellent  and  effective  practice  in  the  1960's 
may  be  backward  or  even  dangerous  in  the  1970' s.  in  many  situations  we  will 
have  to  continue  to  rely  upon  the  officer* s common  sense.  A set  of  guide- 
lines  should  attempt  to  establish  a rationale  for  police  actions.  This 
philosophy,  coupled  with  extensive  pre-service  training*  a good  general  edu- 
cation* and  continued  in-service  training,  should  give  the  officer  a solid 

r 

foundation  upon  which  to  base  his  decisions. 


i 
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SHOPLIFTING 
E,  0,  Wolff 


Earl  0.  Wolff  is  Chief  of  Police  of  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  and  a 
former  captain  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Patrol. 

I.  Training  Policy 

■■  <i 

A.  Definition 

1.  The  diction  ary-  calls  shoplifting  n larceny  or  theft  of  goods  from 
a store". 

2.  The  Wisconsin  sM  pi  if  ting  law  is  section  94  3,50: 

343.50  SHOPLIFTING,  (l)  Whoever  intentionally  alters 
indicia  of  price  or  value  of  merchandise  o*-  who  takes 
and  carries  away,  transfers,  conceals  or  retains  pos- 
session of  t.w.'chandise  held  iv?  I’esale  by  a merchant 
without  his  consent  and  with  intent  to  deprive  the 
merchant  permanently  of  possession,  or  the  f u.1 1 pur- 
ci.ase  price,  of  such  merchandise  may  be  penalized  as 

provided  in  sub,  (4), 

?■ 

(2)  The  intentional  concealment  of  unpurc..  *sed  mer- 
chandise which  continues  from  ona  floor  to  an.  the r or 
beyond  the  last  station  for  receiving  payments  in  a 
merchant's  store  is  evidence  of  intent  to  deprive  the 
merchant  permanently  of  possession  of  such  merchandise 
without  paying  the  purchase  p^  *.ce  thereof.  The.-tiis- 
covery  of  unpurchased  merchandise  concealed  upon  the 
person  or  among  the  belongings  of  such  person  or  con- 
cealed by  a person  upon  the  person  or  among  the 
belongings  of  another  is  evidence  of  intentional  con- 
cealment on  the  part  of  the  person  so  concealing  such 
goods  * 

(3)  A merchant  or  merchant1'3 * 5:  adult  employe  who  has 

probable  cause  for  believing  that  a person  has  violated 
this  section  in  his  presence  *v  detain  such  person  in 
a reasonable  manner  for  a reasonable  length  of  time  to 
deliver  him  tc  a peace  officer,  or  to  his  parent  or 
guardian  in  the  <■,  ji*  of  a minor.  The  detained  person 
must  be  prompt j.y  informed  of  t.ie  purpose  tor  the  de- 
tention and  be  permitted  to  make  phone  ^ but  he 

shall  not  ne  interrogated  or  searched  ageing  his  '.ill 

95? 


before  the  arrival  of  a peace  officer  who  may  conduct 
a lawful  interrogation  of  the  accused  person.  Compliance 
with  this  subsection  entitles  the  merchant  or  his 
employe  effecting  the  detention  to  the  same  defense 
in  any  action  as  is  available  to  a peace  officer 
making  an  arrest  in  the  line  of  dutv. 

(u)  Penalties  for  violation  of  this  section  are: 


(a)  If  the  value  of  the  merchandise  does  not  exceed 
$100*  a fine  of  not  more  than  $200  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  6 months  or  both, 

(b)  If  the  value  of  the  merchandise  exceeds  $100  but 
not  $2,500 , a fine  of  not  more  than  $5*000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  5 years  or  both, 

•v 

(c,)  If  the  value  of  the  merchandise  exceeds  $2,500, 
a fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  15  years  or  both. 

3.  Important  terms  are  defined  in  section  943*20  (2): 

(a)  ''Property"  means  all  forms  of  tangible  property  * 
whether  rekl  or  personal,  without  limitation  including 
electricity,  gas  and  documents  which  represent  or  embody 
a chose  in  action  or  other  intangible  rights* 

(b)  "Moveable  property"  is  property  whose  physical 
location  can  be  changed,  without  limitation  including 
electricity  and  gas , documents  which  represent  or  embody 
intangible  rights,  and  things  growing  on,  affixed  to 

or  found  in  land. 

* (c)  "Value”  means  th^  market  value  at  the  time  of  the 

theft  or  the  cost  to  the  victim  of  replacing  the  prop- 
erty within  a reasonable  time  after  the  theft,  which- 
evei  is  less , * . * 

i, 

4.  The  term  "shoplifting"  means  the  act  of  taking  items  from  retail 
establishments  and./or  altering  indicia  of  price  or  value*  The  act  is  per- 
formed by  potential  customers  while  the  establishments  are  open  for  business. 

5.  Shoplifting  does  not  include  thefts  from  manufacturers,  factories* 

wholesale  distributors*  or  warehouses ; nor  does  it  include  thefts  by  employees 

«■ 

of  their  employer's  property. 


6.  "Value"  here  means  the  wholesale  value  of  the  property , not  the 


retail  value.  Items  with  a value  up  to  $2,500  are  included. 


i 


B.  Elements  of  the  offense 


1.  Intent:  The  word  "Intent ionally’’  means  the  actor  must  have  had 

purpose*  that  he  must  have  known  the  property  belon;ed  to  another  and  that 

I 

he  had  no  right  to  it. 


a.  The  intent  in  a person's  mind  cannot  be  seen.  Instead,  it  is 
implied  by  the  person's  acts  and  statements.  The  law  presumes  a person  intend 
all  natural,  probable,  and  even  unusual  consequences  of  nis  deliberate  acts, 
unless  circumstances  sf ow  otherwise. 

b.  It  is  not  a crime  for  a person  to  walk  out  of  an  establishment, 
forgetting  to  pay  far  an  item,  since  intent  is  absent.  Intent  can  be  demon- 
strated in  any  case  involving  special  gimmicks,  such  as  booster  boxes,  and 
certainly  in  the  case  of  leaving  the  store  with  an  item  for  which  payment 

h as  not  been  made  and  the  item  is  concealed. 

I 

2.  Consent:  The  second  element  is  the  actor's  possession  of  the 

property  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

Knowledge:  TV  third  element  is  the  actor's  knowledge  that  he 

takes  the  property  without  the  owner’s  consent. 

4.  Permanence ; The  fourth  element  is  the  actor's  taking  the  property 
with  the  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  permanently  of  the  item. 

5,  other  elements : ^ The  casf  will  be  strengthened  by  knowing: 

a-  What  were  taken  (the  fruits  of  the  crime); 

b.  Where  the  actor  hid  the  item; 

c.  Whether  the  actor  had  a chance  to  pay  for  the  item; 

d.  Whether  the  actor  had  the  merchandise  on  his  person  and,  if 
not,  where  he  disposed  of  it.  Witnesses  to  the  disposal  will  be  helpful. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  person  be  out  of  the  store  when  apprehend 
ed;  this,  in  itself,  will  no'  Cet ermine  the  existence  of  a violation.  However 
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it  does  make  a much  better  case  because  the  actor’s  leaving  tends  to 
establish  intent*  It  is  necessary  that  the  intentional  concealment  continue 
only  from  one  floor  to  another  or  beyond  the  last  station  for  payment* 

C*  Scope  of  the  problem 

1.  National:  The  F.  B*  I*'s  Crime  Index  showed  a 77  percent  in- 

crease in  larcenies  of  $50  or  more  from  i960  to  1966.  This  reflects  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  problv  n since  many  cases  involve  less  than  550,  and 
many  are  not  reported. 

2*  Economic:  The  legitimate  customer  subsidizes  the  shoplifter* 

Costs  due  to  shipliftiflg  are  passed  on  to  the  customer*  cause  an  increase  in 


price  of  about  5 percent.  Pinkertons*  Inc.*  estimated  that  theft  losses  in 

3 

1968  would  exceed  $2*500*000,000*  an  increase  of  about  112  percent  since 


I960*  Most  stores  would  consider  losses  of  1 percent  to  2 percent  of  gross 
profit  acceptable,  depending  on  their  volume  of  business* 

3*  Frequency:  Commercial  Service  Systems*  Inc**  Los  Angeles*  found 

supermarkets  experience  shoplifting  throughout  the  year*  This  study  showed 
J?  percent  of  the  thefts  occurred  in  January-*  February*  March  and  May  account- 
ed  for  more  than  9 percent  each*  August  ^ud  October  showed  the  least  amount 
with  5 percent  each.  Supermarkets*  unlike  department  and  dry  goods  stores* 

4 

have  not  experienced  increased  theft  during  the  Christmas  season. 


cases  is  shown  in  a study  made  in  a*midwestem  city  of  50*000.  In  1968* 
pci  ice  records  showed  158  cases  involving  a total  value  of  $1*81*4.40.  An 
informal  survey  of  businesses  by  a civic  organization  showed  estimated  losses 
due  to  theft  in  the  20  larger  stores  in  the  central  business  district  for 
that  period  to  be  about  $500,000.  The  most  common  reasons  given  for  reluc- 


?4. Reluctance  to  prosecute:  The  reluctance  of  merchants  to  report 
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tance  to  prosecute  are: 


a.  Fear  of  losing  a good  family  of  customers  because  of  the  in- 
discreet act  of  one  member  (the  chance  of  losing  even  one  customer  was  of 
concern  to  management); 

b.  Showing  leniency  to  the  customer  will  make  him  grateful, 
which  he  will  show  by  being  a better  customer; 

c.  Reluctance  to  release  manager  and/or  clerks  from  work  to 
testify  in  court; 

d.  Fear  of  humiliation  and  embarrassment  during  cross-examination 
by  the  defense  attorney; 

e.  Fear  of  lawsuit  for  false  arrest  which  would  cost  the  store 
more  in  attorney's  fees  than  the  value  of  the  item  taken; 

f.  Hope  that  apprehension  and  reprimand  of  a juvenile  will  pre- 
vent repetition; 

g.  Hope  that  notification  of  juvenile's  parents  will  result  in 
corrective  parental  action*  preventing  repetition. 

■*  "k 

D.  Reasons  for  shoplifting 

1/  Identifying  the  reasons  for  shopliftir^  poses  a real  challenge 
for  the  social  psychologist.  Few  consider  that  when  they  shoplift  they  risk 
a criminal  conviction  which  not  only  damages  their  reputation  but  may  dis- 
qualify  them  for  certain  types  of  employment.  This’  becomes  especially  per- 

k. 

plexing  when  we  hear  that  the  average  value  of  property  shoplifted  is  $3. 

2.  Few  Ihefts  occur  because,  of  need.  It  is  the  exception  when  a 

r ■* 

person  apprehended  for  shoplifting  does  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  what 
he  took. 

'3.  Some  of  the  blame  may  be  laid  to  current  methods  of  merchandising 
which  are  designed  to' allow  the  customer  to  get  his  hands  on  an  item.  Once 

jn- 

the  customer  has  the  item  in  his  hands,  he  is  likely  to  purchase  it.  Obvious- 
ly >1 
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ly*  this  assists  the  shoplifter.  It  is  unlikely  this  technique  of  merchan- 
dising will  be  changed  because  of  shoplifting.  Better  security  methods  will 
have  to  be  devised. 

E.  Types  of  shoplifters 

The  shoplifter  is  not  a member  of  any  particular  age * economic* 

ethnic*  or  social  group.  He  represents  generally  a cross  section  with  no 

■ 

identifying  characteristic  other  than  the  desire  and  opportunity  to  steal. 
Shoplifters  do  not  look  the  part.  They  can  be  angelic  teenagers*  grey-haired 
well-dressed  men  or  matrons*  housewives*  or  professional  men.  The  vast 
majority  of  shoplifters  apprehended  have  no  criminal  records.  Generally* 
shoplifters  fall  into  the  categories  discussed  below. 

1.  Tne  Professional:  The  professional  shoplifter  lives  from  the 

proceeds  of  the  sale  of  goods  stolen.  Professionals  generally  steal  expen- 
sive jewelry*  furs*  and  the  more  expensive  men's  and  women's  clothes.  For 

d 

example*  a department  store  in  a midwestem  city  experienced  a serious  of 
clothing  thefts.  In  1963*  16  expensive  men's  suits  were  taken  from  the 
racks.  In  April,  1964,  22  suits  were  missing  from  the  racks  at  the  close 
of  business.  In  June,  1964*  9 more  suits  were  missing.  On  one  December  day 
that  year*  4 mink  stoles  and  17  suits  were  taken.  In  January*  1965*  16 
expensive  sport  coats  were  taken.  In  December*  1965,  30  suits  were  taken 
during  normal  business*  hours.  Obviously*  professionals  were  involved. 

Other  examples  of  professionals  are:  . v 

a.  One  female  worked  her  ■Vrade”  40  h"'urs  per  week.  She  had 

i 

stolen  one  million  dollars  worth  of  Jner:'ha<  disc  in  10  years.  She  received 
about  $130*000  from  the  sale  cf  the  stolen  gorJ3,  averaging  $15*000  per 
year.  She  admitted  to  thefts,  of  1900  suits  in  one  year  with  the  aid  of  an 
accomplice.  S.ie  stole  as  many  as  four  3uits  at  an*  time  by,  folding  them 

«62o 
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and  placing  them  between  her  legs  under  a full  skirt  - keeping  them  still  on 
the  hanger. 

b.  A group  of  professional  shoplifters  stole  $9,000  worth  of  furs 

■ 

from  a locked  display  case  during  normal  business  hours. 

c.  Two  professionals  stole  $5,000  worth  of  merchandise  From  small 
stores  in  a suburban  shopping  center  in  the  area  in  which  they  lived. 

d.  One  professional  felt  the  risk  was  small',  he  estimated  his 
chances  of  being  caught  at  about  1 in  100.  More  conservative  estimates  have 
been  1 in  20. 

2.  The  Amateur:  Amateurs  make  up  the  greatest  number  of  thieves. 

By  most  standards,  they  are  law-abiding  people  supposedly  overcome  with  the 
* 

urge  to  get  something  for  nothing  at  a self-service  store. 

a.  The  amateur  usually  averages  between  $2  and  in  merchandise. 
Many  times  he  will  regard  this  as  nominal  in  light  of  the  big  p. ofits  made 
by  the  store.  He  believes  the  store  won't  miss  it.  The  amateur  does  not 
understand  that  many  stores  have  mark-ups  amounting  to  as  little  as  1 percent 
and  would  have  to  seil  $100  of  merchandise  to  make  up  a $1  loss. 

b.  The  amateur  usually  steals  readily  useable  items,  such  as 
teenage  clothes,  cosmetics,  records,  men's  furnishings,  sporting  and  leather 
goods,  children's  clothing  and  jewelry.  These  are  taken  most  frequently  from 
the  self-service  department  stores.  Smoke  shop  items,  power  tools,  and 
women’s  intimate  apparel  are  other  items  also  taken  frequently.  In  food 
stores  the  targets  most  .frequently  are  cartons  of  cigarettes,  health  ,~nd 
beauty  aids,  gourmet  foods,  kitchen  utensils,  nylon  hose,  and  baby  clothing. 

3.  The  Addict:  The  narcotics  addict  might  be  classed  as  a semi- 

professional.  He  shoplifts  primarily  to  raise  money  to  support  his  habit, 
not  for  profit  or  personal  use  of  the  items.  He  may  be  dangerous  when 


caught  because  of  the  compelling  nature  of  his  habit  * 

4.  The  Vagrant:  The  vagrant  many  times  is  an  alcoholic.  Often 

referred  to  as  a ’’wino",  he  will  steal  and  convert  the  item  into  cash  to 
purchase  a bottle  of  wine.  Some  vagrants  may  steal  simply  to  survive. 

5*  The  Kleptomaniac:  The  kleptomaniac  is  a mentally  sick  person  who 

has  a compulsion  to  steal  items  simply  for  the  sake  of  stealing.  This  type 
accumulates  large  quantities  of  items  but  never  uses  them  nor  sells  them. 

The  kleptomaniac  may  try  to  give  away  the  items. 

6.  Teen-Age  Gangs:  The  teen-age  gangs  represent  a new  breed  of 

shoplifter.  These  gangs  will  enter  a store,  take  items,  overpower  by  sheer 

■A 

force  of  numbers  any  employees  trying  to  stop  them,  and  flee  with  the  mer- 
chandise. The  problem  is  increasing  but  makes  tip  only  a small  portion  of  the 
shoplifting  problem. 

r * 

F.  Shoplifting  techniques 

1.  The  most  common  technique , particularly  for  males , is  placing  the 
item  in  his  pocket.  The  female  is  more  likely  to  place  the  item  in  her 
purse.  The  next  most  common  technique,  for  male  or  female,  is  placing  the 
item  under  the  clothing. 

2.  Other  less  common  techniques  are: 

a.  Use  of  brief  cases,  knitting  bags,  empty  sacks,  lunch  pails, 

H 

hoi lowed -out  books  and  magazines,  umbrellas,  large  coats  or  sweaters; 

b.  Pushing  baby  carriages; 

c.  Browsing  - pick  up  items  and  browse  from  one  department  to 
another,  leaving  without  paying; 

d.  Fitting  room  - take  clothes  into  fitting  room  to  try  on,  and 

leave  wearing  the  garments.  For  example:  A teen-age  girl  in  a trench  coat 

selected  an  outfit*  went  into  the  dressing  room  to  try  it  on*  came  out  and 
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left  the  store.  A check  of  the  dressing  room  showed  it  was  empty.  The  girl 
was  wearing  the  complete  outfit  she  had  shoplifted;  she  had  entered  the  store 
naked  except  for  the  coat. 

e.  Booster  boxes  - a box  is  made  to  look  like  a tied  package,  but 
a side  of  the  box  opens  to  allow  quick  placement  of  a stolen  item; 

f.  The  plant  - the  shoplifter  picks  up  an  item,  walks  around  the 

I 

area  and  drops  the  item  at  a place  blocked  from  the  view  of  everyone.  He 
then  walks  around  the  department  as  if  to  shop  further.  When  certain  he  is 
not  being  watched,  he  will  pick  up  the  planted  item  and  leave,  securing  it 
under  his  clothing,  in  a bag,  or  in  a box. 

g.  The  sandwich  - used  for  small  flat  items  similar  to  men's 
shirts  or  women1 s blouses.  The  item  is  slipped  between  two  wrapped  bags  of 
merchandise  for  which  payment  has  been  madr.  This  technique  allows  the 
person  to  drop  the  item  if  he  is  detected. 

h.  The  palmer  simply  holds  small  itt^s  in  his  glove  or  hand  until 
out  of  the  store . 

3.  Techniques  employed  with  an  accomplice: 

a.  The  accomplice  makes  it  ve^y  obvious  he  is  attempting  to  shop- 
lift an  item.  While  all  eyes  watch  him  very  closely,  the  principal  makes  off 
with  an  expensive  item. 

b.  Other  diversionary  tactics  include  an  accomplice  who  faints 
and  attracts  attention  thereby,  or  an  accomplice  who  gets  into  an  argument 
with  a clerk.  Both  serve  to  draw  attention  while  the  principal  steals  the 

t target  item. 

G.  Enforcement  1 Arrest  action 

1.  Enforcement  against  shoplifting  by  full-time  police  officers  is 
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minimal  in  most  jurisdictions  because  the  number  of  retail  establishments  pre- 
cludes assigning  full-time  officers  to  patrol  specifically  to  deter  shop- 
lifting or  apprehend  shoplifters.  Feu  apprehensions  are  made  by  the  regular 
police  officer,  except  when  he  happens  to  be  on  the  premises  or  when  he  has 
received  an  advance  tip  that  professionals  are  working  an  area.  If  they  can 
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be  identified,  the  police  can  keep  them  under  surveillance  and  apprehend 
them  when  they  commit  a theft. 

2*  Practically  all  apprehensions  are  made  by  private  security  per- 
sonnel employed  by  larger  stores,  floor  walkers,  clerks,  or  store  managers. 

J-f' 

Until  recent  years,  apprehensions  by  store  personnel  were  handled  solely  by 
the  manager  unless  he  believed  the  case  involved  profess ionals*  The  manager 
would  recover  the  merchandise  and  reprimand  the  violator,  hoping  to  frighten 
the  person  into  discontinuing  his  thievery. 

3.  In  manv  cases,  the  store  manager  will  call  the  police  to  play  the 
role  of  mediator  until  the  merchandise  is  returned.  Once  that  is  accomplished, 
the  manager  may  try  to  impress  upon  the  shoplifter  the  seriousness  of  his  acts 
by  having  the  law  stand  by,  ready  to  take  the  person  off  to  jail  or  before  the 
court  to  suffer  embarrassment  as  well  as  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law* 

When  it  comes  to  actually  signing  a complaint  against  the  shoplifter,  the 
manager  will  often  decline. 

4.  Store  personnel  should  be  encouraged  to  interrogate  apprehended 
persons  and  obtain  as  much  information  as  possible  before  the  police  strive. 
Such  persons  apparently  are  not  affected  by  the  Miranda  requirement  of  ad- 
vising the  defendant  of  his  rights.  Additionally,  the  violator  is  more 
likely  to  talk  freely  with  a store  manager  than  with  a police  officer. 

5.  Although  he  may  feel  court  action  is  warranted  and  could  sign  a 
complaint  on  information  and  belief,  the  officerTs  actions  are  based  primar- 


ily  on  the  desires  of  the  manege ment . Witnesses  could  be  summoned  to  testify 
even  if  they  prefer  not  to  appear.  But  this  serves  little  purpose,  because  it 
is  important  to  have  the  cooperation  of  management  and  its  willingness  to  be 
more  aggressive  toward  the  problem  of  shoplifting,  particularly  against  those 
persons  involved  in  prior  complaints  which  were  disposed  of  with  a release 
after  warning. 

6.  Factors  to  consider  before  making  an  arrest  if  the  management 
agrees  to  court  action: 


crty  of  the  store? 

b.  Where  on  the  defendant  was  the  property  found? 

c.  bid  he  have  a reasonable  chance  to  pay  for  the  item? 

d*  Did  the  defendan  have  a chance  to  "ditch"  the  article  before 
he  was  apprehended? 

e.  Can  a witness  testify  he  saw  the  defendant  "ditch"  the  item 

before  he  was  apprehended?  , . 

f.  Is  there  reasonable  ground  to  believe  an  offense  was  committed? 

g.  What  acts  led  the  store  personnel  to  believe  the  defendant 
intended  to  steal  the  item? 

h*  How  reliable  are  the  witnesses? 

i.  How  strong  is  the  commitment  of  the  manager  to  follow  through 
on  an  intended  court  action? 

j . What  evidence  exists  to  show  an  intent  to  deprive  the  store 
of  the  property? 

k*  If  the  suspect  was  detained  by  management,  was  there  probable 


cause  for  detaining  him? 

1*  Was  the  suspect  searched  or  questioned  against  his  will  by 
store  management? 

* 

'ifrr^Was  the  suspect  informed  of  the  purpose  of  his  detention? 


n.  Was  he  permitted  to  make  telept  ne  calls? 


H.  Alternatives  for  the  officer  at  the  scene 


Since  the  officer  probably  did  not  observe  the  violation  or  make  the 
original  apprehension , the  wishes  of  management  should  prevail,  if  there  are 
no  extenuating  circumstances  known  to  the  officer.  If  the  store  desires  to 
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prosecute,  the  pfficer  should  determine  if  there  are  present  those  elements 
of  the  offence  necessary  to  make  a sound  case  in  court.  The  officer  should 
then  secure  the  evidence  for  a court  hearing,  take  the  defendant  into  custody, 
and  have  him  booked,  mugged,  and  printed. 

Should  the  store  personnel  turn  the  matter  over  to  the  officer  to 
handle  as  he  deems  best,  the  following  guidelines  will  be  followed  in  deciding 
on  the  course  of  action.  The  officer  should  seek  to  acquire  the  cooperation 
of  the  store  personnel  as  witnesses  should  he  decide  to  take  court  action. 

In  all  cases,  the  officer  should  obtain  all  basic  information,  in- 
cluding identification  of  the  person  and  evidence  in  the  case,  to  be  used  to 
complete  records  of  the  case. 

1.  Alternative  action  when  offender  is  an  adult : 

a-  First  offender*  regardless  of  record  status,  value  or  number 
of  items  taken  - court  action.  (Managers  and  store  owners 
should  be  strongly  encouraged  to  sign  complaints  against 
alleged  adult  first  offenders.  It  would  probably  be  rare 
that  this  would  be  a first  offense  for  an  adult.) 

b.  First  offender  with  evidence  of  illness  or  irrationality  - 
warn  and  release  to  spouse  or  guardian  with  suggestion  that 
medical  assistance  be  obtained.  This  applies  to  kleptomaniacs 
where  no  prior  action  has  been  taken  but  family  is  cognizant 
of  the  problem. 

c.  Prior  record  of  shoplifting  or  other  crimes  or  misdemeanors  - 
court  action.  (Offender  should  be  printed  and  photographed.) 

d.  Prior  warning,  evidence  of  illness  or  irrationality  - court 
action  so  that  the  court,  upon  finding  against  defendant,  can 
order  medical  assistance.  This  includes  kleptomaniacs. 

e.  Prior  warnings  or  arrest  records  on  shoplifting,  ->r  prior  con- 
victions for  other  misdemeanors  or  felonies  - court  action. 
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Consideration  should  be  given  to  charges  under  the  repfeai^r 
statute  (s*  939*62  (2))  for  those  persons  whose  records  meet 
the  criteria  in  the  statute* 

2*  Alternative  action  when  offender  is  a juvenile ; 

a*  No  prior  record  or  comolaints  on,  file  for  shoplifting ; items 
under  $100  value  taken  from  one  store  - warn  and  release  to 
parent  or  guardian  after  discussing  with  offender  and  parents 
the  seriousness  of  the  offense*  Complete  referral  card  for 
Youth  Aid  Bureau  for  follow-up  action  if  necessary* 

b*  No  prior  record;  items  in  excess  of  $100  OR  taken  from  differ- 
ent stores  - referral  to  Youth  Aid  Bureau  for  disposition 
through  Juvenile  Court* 

c*  prior  warnings  and  complaints  on  file*  or  delinquency  adjudi- 
cated by  Juvenile  Court  - referral  to  Youth  Aid  Bureau  for 
referral  to  Juvenile  Court*  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  waiver  for  16*18  year  old  with  extensive  record* 

d*  Evidence  of  illness*  mental  deficiencies)  or  irrationality  - 
covered  the  same  as  adults  in  lb  and  Id  above* 


II*  Field  Policy  on  Shoplifting 
A*  General  guidelines 

1*  The  wishes  of  the  store  management  should  prevail  if  they  decline 
to  turn  the  offender  over  to  the  police*  if  the  of.icer  did  not  observe  the 

I 

violation  or  make  the  original  apprehension*  [ 

2*  In  all  cases,  the  officer  will  obtain  all  pertinent  facts*  infer- 
mat ion  and  identification  so  a disposition  can  be  put  in  departmental  records* 
If  appropriate,  note  "management .declined  to  prosecute"* 

3*  if  the  store  desires  to  prosecute*  the  officer  will  determine 
whether  all  elements  of  an  offense  are  present,  the' evidence  is  accounted  for* 
and  a good  case  can  be  presented  to  court*  This  includes  making  sure  the 
statute  was  complied  with  if  the  suspect  was  detained. 
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If  the  store  turns  the  offender  er  to  the  officer  for  his  de- 
cision on  action,  the  officer  will  consider  the  best  interest  of  the  store, 
the  community,  and  the  offender  in  light  of  the  magnitude  of  the  shoplifting 
problem,  if  the  officer  decides  to  take  court  action,  he  should  seek  to  se- 
cure  the  necessary  cooperation  of  the  store  management. 

B.  Alternative  guidelines  to  meet  varying  situations 

* 

1.  Adults 

a.  First  offender ; regardless  of  record  status,  value  or  number 
of  items  taken  - court  action,  (Managers  and  store  owners 
should  be  strongly  encouraged  to  sign  complaints  against  adult 
first  offenders.  It  would  probably  be  rare  that  a first 
offense  would  be  committed  by  an  adult. ) 

b.  First  offender*  evidence  of  illness  or  irrationality  - warn 
and  release  to  parent,  guardian  or  spouse;  suggest  seeking 
medical  assistance.  (This  includes  kleptomaniacs.). 

' c.  Prior  record  of  shoplifting  or  other  crimes  - initiate  court^ 
action.  Consider  repeater  statute,  $.  939.62  (2)  where 

. appropriate . 

d.  Prior  warnings  for  shoplifting;  evidence  of  mental  illness  - 
court  action  so  that  court  can  order  medical  assistance. 

i 

* 

2.  Juveniles 

r 

1 

a.  First  offender;  value  under  $100;  items  taken  from  one  store  - 
warn  and  release  to  parent  or  guardian.  Discuss  with  offender 
and  adult  the  seriousness  of  offense.  Referral  card  to  Youth 
Aid  Bureau. 

b.  First  offender;  value  over  $100  or  items  from  more' than  one 
store  - same  as  2i  except  recommend  court  action. 

* # 

c.  Prior  record  of  shoplifting  or  other  acts  * same  as  2a  plus 
reconmend  court  action.  Recommend  waiver  if  extensive  record 
or  two  or  more  findings  of  delinquency  by  Juvenile  Court,  if 
appropriate . 

d.  Evidence  of  mental  illness  - proceed  as  in  lb  or  Id. 
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CONFINEMENT 

f George  Kosalos 

George  Kosalos  is  Captain,  Milwaukee  County  Sheriff's  Department. 

He  is  directly  responsible  for  the  operations  of  the  jail. 

I.  Training  Policy 

A.  Description  of  policy  area 

1 . Confinement  is  not  synonymous  with  arrest , nor  is  confinement 
always  related  to  a criminal  action.  Included  in  this  policy  are: 

a.  Confinement  after  a summary  arrest; 

b.  Confinement  necessary  to  protect  society  and/or  the  individual 
. involved ; 

n i 

c.  Alternatives  to  confinement* 

2.  Not  included  in  this  policy  is  confinement  resulting  from  lawful 

A 

arrest  on  a warrant  or  criminal  process.  . 

B.  Nature  and  importance  of  confinement 

1.  Few  areas  of  law  enforcement  activity  are  more  significant  or 
more  drastic  than  the  decision  to  deprive  a person  of  his  liberty 

2.  in  Milwaukee  county  more  than  12,000  adults  were  confined  in  the 
county  jail  in  1968.  If  one  considers  the  overnight  confinements  by  the  19 
individual  police  departments  in  Milwaukee  county,  the  mentally  disturbed 

•i 

confined  for  observation  (by  police  action)  at  the  county  hospital,  and  the 

juveniles  confined  as  delinquents  or  otherwise,  the  high  incidence  of  con- 

finement  action  taken  by  the  police  is  readily  apparent.  j 

I 

I 

3.  Typical  fact  situations  leading  to  confinement  range  from  the 
belligerent  husband  who  has  manhandled’  his  wife  in  a domestic  argument  and 
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who  continues. to  threaten  bodily  harm * to  the  out-of-state  driver  involved  in 

a serious  accident , to  the  person  reported  as  -acting  strangely  in  a public 

\ 
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place  and  appearing  to  be  emotionally  disturbed.  ; 

C.  Purpose  of  confinement ; powers  and,  duties  of  police 

1.  As  a general  statement,  an  arrested  person'  is  either  released  on 
certain  conditions , or  the  arrest  is  continued  until  the  case,  is  adjudicated 
by  other  authority. 

2.  The  power  of  the  police  is  limited  to  the  detention  of  'the  subject 
only  until  the  matter  has  been  heard  by  other  'Verity  with  the  power  to  ad- 
judicate the  case. 

3.  The  police  are  charged  with  the  duty  or  bringing  the  matter  before 
those  other  authorities  without  delay  so  that  the  detained  person's,  rights 
are  not  violated. 

4.  Formally , the  police  have  the  power  to  confine  violators  of  the 
public  order  until  the  matter  is  formally  disposed.  Informally*  the  police 
are  involved  in  many  matters  other  than  criminal*  some  of  which  may  lead  to 
confinement. 

5.  An  arrest  consists  of  taking  another  into  custody  for  the  purpose 

4 

of  bringing  him  bei  re  a court  or  magistrate  * It  involves  restraint  of  the 
person.  It  deprives  him -of  his  liberty  and  freedom  of  movement*  and  binds 
him  to  the  will  and  control  of  the  person  making  the  arrest. 

6.  An H arrest  signals  the  entry  of  the  person  into  the  criminal 
justice  system.  While  a juvei.ile  is  not  arrested  (he  is  ''taken  into  custody") 

■ I 

* and  we  do  not  think  of  arresting  a mentally  ill  person  <he  is  "apprehended"), 

H 

the  continuing  restraint  applied  to  both  is  identical  to  arrest  and  confine- 
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7.  The  original  intent  to  restrain  usually  originates  in  the  mind  of 

f 

the  officer,  either  as  a result  of  his  initial  reading  of  the  report  or  his"' 

■ 
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witnessing  the  aberrant  behavior-  Where  t 'me  permits  and  safety  of  subject 

and  public  allows,  the  officer  should  relate  his  observations  to  the  proper 

v 

authority,  who  will  issue  authorization  to  take  the  subject  into  custody  and 
produce  him  before  proper  authority.  In  those  cases  where  a threat  exists 
to  the  person  or  property  of  the  subject  or  others,  or  where  serious  crime  is 

involved,  the  officer  has  little  alternative  other  than  to  restrain  and,  if 

>1 

necessary,  detain. 

D.  Behavior  requiring  confinement 

1.  The  behavior  calling  for  a judgment  on  restraint  falls  into  four 
cate  *oTies ; 

a.  Felonies 

b.  Misdemeanors 

c.  Juvenile  delinquency 

d.  Mental  illness 

2.  Each  category  has  its  own  options,  although  some  of  the  options 
of  one  category  may  serve  in  another.  Only  two  of  the  categories  involve 
the  formal  processes  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

3.  Example;  Family  trouble  calls  continued  from  ope  particular 

v 

home.  Husband  and  wife  were  middle-aged  with  several  grown  children,  two  of 
whom  were  still  at  home*  The  first  calls,  three  months  ago,  resulted  from 
heated  arguments. until  early  in  the  morning  when  the  wife  would  call  for 
police  assistance  to  quiet  her  bush and  so  the  family  could  get  some  sleep* 
There  was  some  drinking  involved.  The  arguments  began  to  include  force,  and 
after  one  instance  in  which  the  husband  struck  his  wife,  the  officers  took 
him  to  court  on  his  wife's  complaint^^fl^e  court  fined  the  husband,  put  him, 
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on  probation * and  sent  him  back  home.  A week  later  the  wife  again  summoned 

> 

the  officers*  The  husband  had  come  home  and  smashed  several  kitchen  chairs * 
finally  driving  the  wife  out  of  the  house.  Observing  the  distraught  condition 
of  the  husband*  the  officers  conveyed  him  to  the  county  hospital  under  the 
provisions  of  the  mental  health  statute.  There  were  no  further  calls  to  that 
home  after  the  husband  was  released. 

a*  There  are  many  approaches  to  the  problems  requiring  police 
action*  In  this  example*  the  matter  might  have  been  handled  conventionally. 
The  man  was  already  on  probation*  and  the  trial  judge  probably  would  revoke 

. probation  and  send  him  to  the  hospital  for  observation, 

* / * 

b*  In  this  case*  the  officers  anticipated  the  court*  realized 

r 4 

+ u 

this  could  best  be  handled  by  the  hospital*  and  saved  several  hours  of  court 
- appearances . 

E*  Legal  limitations 

1*  This  country  was  founded  on  the  proposition  that  governmental 

■H. 

interference  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  individual  should  be  guided 
by  rule  of  law* 

a.  The  message  of  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  clear. 
If  'the  police  find  it  necessary  to  uetain*  they  must  do  so  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  referring  the  ‘person  to  the  proper  authority  * who  will  dispose  of  the 
case  with  due  process  of  law*  No  other  purpose  is  acceptable. 

b.  All  actions  must  be  made  under  proper  legal  authority* 

> c.  All  actions  must  be  made  in  good  faith*  (See  s.  270,58(1)*) 

Tlf 

■h 

2*  The  citizen  is  protected  from  unacceptable  confinement  by  habeas 
corpus  proceedings*  statutes  dealing  with  ^als*  arrest*  and  civil  suit  for 

damages*  The  most  frequent  civil  actions  ^rgc^£it  against  police  are  suits 

* ' * 

for  damages  causedf  by  false  imprisonment  * sometimes  called  false  arrest* 

874 
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a.  False  imprisonment  is  the  intentional,  unprivileged  confinement 
of  another  within  boundaries)  not  necessarily  physical  in  nature,  established 

r 

by  the  actor,  to  the  knowledge  or  harm  of  the  person  confined. 

b.  Under  this  definition,  it  is  clear  that  every  arrest  falls 
within  this  category  unless  the  officer  making  the  arrest  is  privileged  to  do 
so. 

c.  An  officer  making  arrest  for  legal  reasons  is  privileged,  and 

cannot  be . held  liable  for  damages  for  false  imprisonment  even  if  the  person 

* 

arrested  is  later  found  innocent  of  the  charges. 

d.  An  officer  acting  without  legal  authority  is  not  privileged 
and  may  be  held  liable  for  damages  for  false  imprisonment  even  if  the  person 
arrested  is  found  guilty. 

F.  Operational  rules 

1.  Officers  are  expected  to  know  the  law  and  act  in  good  faith. 

% 

2.  All  confinements  in  jail  must  be  channeled  through  the  desk  to 
protect  the  subject,  the  officer,  and  the  department. 

3.  Officers  handling  a subject  evidencing  mental  illness  where  no 

f 

serious  crime  is  involved  shall  convey  the  subject  to  the  county  hospital. 

In  all  cases  of  confinement,  a complete  written  report  must  be 

4 

filed  before  the  officers  tour  of  duty  ends* 
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II » Field  Policy  on  Confinement 


. A.  Felonies  (arrest  without  warrant)1 

1.  Genera  lJy,  all  persons  arrested  on  charges  of  having  committed 
felony  should  be  confined# 

2.  Alternatives:  ' ^ 

a.  Subject  may  be  turned  over  to  probation  department  if 
appropriate ; 

b-  Subject  may  be  tun  id  over  to  parole  department  if  appro- 
priate. ’ .» 

B.  Misdemeanors  (arrest  without  warrant?  ' 

1.  Alternatives  to  confinement: 

a.  , Summons  under  s.  954.02 

b.  Invitation  to  come  to  station  , 

i 

h 

2.  Factors  determining  alternatives: 

■P 

a.  Identification  and  residence 

b.  Family  ties 

c.  Prior  record 

d.  Employment 

e.  Length  of  time  in  city  ■ * 

f.  Discretionary  information  (medical,  school,  welfare,  etc.) 

g.  Previous  default  in  -appearance 

C.  Juveniles  * 

1.  Generally,  use  alternatives  to  confinement  whenever  possible. 

2.  Normal  alternative;  release  to  reliable  adult  - in  order  of 
priority; 

a.  Parent  or  ^egal  guardian 

b.  Relative 

c.  Minister 

d.  Attorney 

e.  Doctor  or  teacher 

“r 

3.  Factors  determining'  alternative; 

a.  Identification  and  residence  (runaway  would  be  confined) 

b.  Family  ties  (evidence  of  parents'  responsibility) 

c.  Prior  record. 

d.  School  record 

e.  Discretionary  information  *n£d£hal  record,  gang  member*  in 
volvement  with  adults,  nature  of  offense) 


f.  Previous  default  in  appearance  (If  reasonable  explanation  is 
made*  do  not  confine  without  reasons  supplied  by  other  factors.) 

D.  Mental  illness  * ^ 

<■  " 1 

1.  Controlling  is  s.  51.04.  \ - 

2.  Alternatives  to.  confinement  in  hospital  or  temporary  confinement: 

a.  Voluntary  admission  to  hospital; 

b.  Release  to  responsible  medical  person; 

c . Alcoholic*1 : re  lease  to  responsible  member  ,0f  fami  ly . 

3.  Factors  determining  alternatives: 

a.  Imminence  of  danger  to  the  lives  or  well-being  of  all  persons 

involved  or  who  may  become  involved,  Presence  of  danger  should 
lead  to  confinement.  ^ 

b.  Attempts  at  suicide  and/or  recSgi^tion  by  the  officer  of 
suicidal  -symptoms i subject  should  be  confined. 
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-Vj.  * 

LIFE  SAVING  DEVICES 
Harold  Hettrick 


Harold  Hettrick  is  Assistant  Director*  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement* 
Department  of  Natural  Resources*  State  of  Wisconsin. 


I*  Description  of  Policy  Area 


A#  Purpose 

1*  This  discussion  is  directed  to  the  enforcement  ’of  the  rather  tech- 


nical aspects  of  the  Wisconsin  Boat  Safety  Law*  which  requires  certain  types 
and  numbers  of  lifesaving  devices  to  be  carried  aboard  boats.  This  guideline 
alms  at  the  development  of  uniform  standards  of  interpretation  and  enforce- 

•I 

ment*  to  achieve  a high  degree  of  public  compliance. 

2.  Hot  included  in  this  policy: 

a.  The  merits  of  approved  or  unapproved  equipment  are  not  disr 
cussed  bepause  the  decision  on  this  rests  with  the  Commodore  of  the  U.S*  Coast 
Guard.  However*  new  advances  in  technology  have  created  a number  of  more 
desirable  types  of  lifesaving  gear  that  have  more  public  acceptance  than 
those  presently  bearing  the  approval  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Research  is  being 
conducted  by  the  Coast  Guard  on  those  devices.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a 4 
device  which  is  more  easily  worn  will  have  greater  acceptability. 


tions  are  not  discussed  even  though  several  agencies  having  enforcement  juris- 
diction can  create  a problem  for  the  mobile  boater  who  is  subjected  to  their 
many  and  varying  enforcement'  attitudes.  Obviously*  varied  enforcement  atti~ 
tudes  do  not  assist  in  developing  uniformity  of  enforcement  or  in  achieving 
public  compliance. 


b.  The  merits  or  disadvantages  of  multiple  enforcement  jurlsdic- 


B.  Description  of  policy  area 

r ^ 

1*  The  growth  of  recreational  boating  in  Wisconsin  has  been  great: 

a.  180,000  boats  werf  registered  in  1960;  308,000  in  1968; 

b.  250,000  resident  boats  'documented  vessels  and  manually 
powered  boats;  sailboats  tinder  12  feet  in  length)  are  exempt  from  registration; 

. t 

c.  750,000  boats  are  using  Wisconsin  waters; 

d.  4Qip$roent  of  the  boats  on  Wisconsin  waters  are  nonresident; 

e.  4,000,000  persons  are  occupying  or  operating  boats,  most  of 
whom  are  novices  and  have  varying  degrees  of  skill  and  levels  of  under- 
standing legal  requirements; 

f . 6,380  operators  and  owners  have  been  processed  through  the 
courts  of  Wisconsin  for  violations  of  the  lifesaving  device  requirement,  ac- 
counting for  $170,750  in  fines  in  eight  years; 

g.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  voluntary  inspections  in  Wisconsin 
show  that  a large  percentage  of  boats  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 

« law. 


2*  These  typical  fact  situations  are  a representative  sample  of  var- 
iations with  which  an  officer  can  be  confronted; 

■-.l 

a*  Boat  being  occupied  with  more  persons  than  lifesaving  devices 

aboard; 


b . Boat  being  operated  with  lifesaving  devices  aboard  bu  not 
readily  accessible; 

c.  Sailboat  without  auxiliary  power  operated  In  Lake  Michigan  with 

out  lifesaving  devices  aboard;  ■* 

d.  Canoe  being  Operated  by  nonresident  in  boundary  waters  on  the 
Wisconsin  side  of  the  thread  of  the  river  without  lifesaving  devices  aboard; 

e.  Special  purpose  lifesaving  equipment  aboard  but  not  the  re- 


quired equipment; 


f.  float  operated  with  obsolete  (no  longer  approved)  devices  aboard 
or  not  in  acceptable  condition i 

g.  Passenger-carrying  vessel  with  improper  type  or  inadequate 
numbers  of  devices  aboard* 

h.  Boat  being  launched  with  deficient  equipment*  but  not  being 

operated;  - 

, 'r4 

r 

i . Nonresident  owner  or  operator  in  violation. 

3*  Situations  come  to  the  attention  of  the"  enforcement  officer  by: 

a.  hoarding  patrol  operation  (seek  and  find  missions); 

b.  After-the-fact  investigations  as  result  of  accidents; 

i 

c.  Public  complaints. 


C.  Differences  between  Wisconsin*  Federal*  and  boundary  states1  law 
1.  Wisconsin  law 

30.50  Definitions*’1  In  ss*  20*50  to  30*30: 

(l)  "Boat1'  means  every  description  of  watercraft,  other 
than  a seaplane  on  the  water*  used  or  capable  of  being 
used  as  a means  of  transportation  on  water. 


(3)  "Owner”  means  the  person  who  has  lawful  possession  of 
a boat  by  virtue  of  legal  title  or  equitable  interest 
therein  whicij  entitles  him  to  such  possession* 

m- 

(4)  "Waters  of  this  state"  means  any  waters  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  this  state*  including  the  Wisconsin 
portion  of  boundary  waters* 

(5)  "Operate”  when  used  with  reference  .to  a motorboat  or 
boat' means  to  navigate,  ste^r,  sail*  row  or  otherwise 
to  move  or  exerc ise^pby s i cal  control  over' the  movement 
of  such  motorboat  or  boat. 

30.62  Other  equipment 

(1)  WHEN  EQUIPMENT  REQUIRED.  No  person  shall  operate  any 
boat  on  the  waters  of  this  state  unless  such  boat  is 
equipped  as  required  by  this  section  and  the  rules  of 
the  commission  issued  pursuant  thereto.  No  owner  of  a 
boat  shall  rent  such  boat  to  any  other  person  for  use 
upon  the  waters  of  this  state  unless  such  boat  is 

m 
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equipped  at  the  time  of  rental  as  required  by  this 
section  and  th^  rules  of  the  commission  issued  pursuant 
- thereto.  If  such  boat  is  properly  equipped  at  the  time 
of  rental  for  conditions  then  existing , the  responsibility 
of  the  owner  under  this  section  is  met,  notwithstanding 
a subsequent  change  in  the  number  of  passengers  or  a 
; change  in  time  from  daylight  to  dark. 


<3)  LIFE  PRESERVERS.  Every  boat  shall  carry  at  least  one 
life  preserver,  life  belt,  ring  buoy,  buoyant  cushion 
or  other  device  of  the  sort  prescribed  by  the  regulations 
of  the  commandant  of  the  U.S.  coast  guard,  for  each 
person  on  board,  so  placed  as  to  be  readily  accessible, 
except  that  the  commission  may  make  such  rules  as  it 
deems  desirable  with  respect  to  sailboats  without  motors. 

30.77(3)  LOCAL  REGULATIONS 

(а)  Any  town,  village  or.  city  may,  in  the  interest  of  public 
health  or  safety,  adopt  local  regulations  not  contrary 
to  or  inconsistent  with  this  chapter,  relative  to  the 
equipment,  use  or  operation  of  boats  or  relative  to  any 
activity  regulated  by  ss.  30.60  to  30,71,  but  no  such 
local  regulation  which  in  any  maimer  pertains  to  the 
equipment,  use  or  operation  of  a boat  on  an  inland  lake 
is  valid  unless  all  towns,  cities  and  villages  having 
jurisdiction  on  the  waters  of  the  lake  have  enacted  an 
identical  local  regulation. 

3.  Federal  law  ■ (Motorboat  Act  of  1940)  Title  46  U.S.  Code  576(e) 

Every  motorboat  subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub* 
chapter  and  also  all  vessels  propelled  by  machinery  other 
than  steam  more  than  65  feet  in  length  shall  carry  at  least 
one  life  preserver,  or  life  belt,  or  ring  buoy,  or  other  de- 
vice of  the  sort  presto  Ibed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard,  for  each  persdn  on  board,  so 
placed  as  to  be  readily  accessible?  provided,  that  every  such 
motorboat  and  every  such  _jy^S3el  propelled  by  machinery  other 
than  by  steam  more'  than  65  feet  in  length  carrying  passengers 
for  hire  shall  carry  so  placed  as  to  be  readily  accessible 
at  least  one  life  preserver-of  the  sort  prescribed  by" the 
regulations  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  each 
person  on  board. 

3,  Iowa  law  - State  Conversation  Commission  rule  106.9,  Code  ot  "wa 
1966  (Motorboat  Act) 

(б)  Every  vessel  shall  carry  at  least  one  life  preserver, 

life  belt,  ring  buoy  or  other  device  approved  by  the 
Coast  Guard  for  each  person  on  board,  so  placed  as  to 
be  readily  accessible.  V 


4.  Illinois  law  * Art.  4 gee.  1 LlfE  PRESERVERS  (under  Boat  Equipment} 

(a)  It  ^3  unlawful  to  operate  any  watercraft  unless  there  Is 
one  Coast  Guard  approved  life  preserver * ring  buoy*  buoy- 
' ant  vest i or  buoyant  cushion  In  good  and  serviceable  con- 
dition and  readily  accessible  for  each  person  on  board* 

Approved  devices  are  Identifiable  by  the  laboratory  slant 
.bar  LfSCG  inspection  label  and  numbers.  Buoyant  cushions 
„ and  vests  are  not  approved  when  carrying  passengers  for 
hire  or  on  class  3 motorboats  40  feet  or  not  more  than  6S 
feet  In, length.  When  assisting  a person  on  water  skis* 
aqua  plane  or  similar  device*  there  must  be  one  tr.S J Coast 
Guard  approved  lifesaving  device  on  board  the  boat  for 
each  person  being  towed. 

5.  Michigan  law  - Sec*  111*  Act  303*  Public  Action  1967 

*■  _ 

All  vessels  when  In  operation  shall  be  provided  lifesaving 
devices  as  follows:  one  Coast  Guard  approved  life  preserver* 
vest*  ring  buoy  or  buoyant  cushion  for  each  person  on  board. 

H 

6.  Minnesota  law  - No  requirement*  as  of  September  18 *1969 

D.  Jurisdictional  problems  on  boundary  waters  and  waters  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  concurrent  jurisdiction 

1.  Forty  percent  of  Wisconsin's  boaters  are  not  residents.  Where 
their  home  states  have  equipment,  requirements  different  from  Wisconsin's* 
the  boaters  may  find  themselves  In  compliance  with  their  home  state  law  but 
not  with  Wisconsin's. 

2.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  on  certain 
waters  In  Wisconsin  and  may  enforce  federal  boating  law  requirements  there. 

As  their  regulation  extends  only  to  motorboats  and  does  not  Include  manually 
powered  boats  or  sailboats*  there  is  a further  conflict  for  the  boater*  He 

lL 

can  be  in  compliance  with  the  federal  law  within  certain  waters  of  the  state* 
the  Great  lakes*  the  Mississippi  River*  St.  Croix  River,  and  certain  other 

i 

"navigable  waters'^*  but  he  In  violation  of  state  law  by  not  having  life- 
saving devices  on  nonpowered  boats. 

■ "i 

3.  State  lines  are  not  clearly  defined  on  the  boundary  waters* 
making  It  possible  for  boaters  from  Minnesota*  Iowa  or  Michigan  to  cross  an 
Imaginary  line  and  be  subject  to  Wisconsin  law. 


4*  Reciprocity  exists  for  boat  registration* 

5*  Reciprocity  does  not  exist  for  equipment  regulation  requirements- 
■■ 

E*  Enforcement  level  authorized  to  enforce  Wisconsin  boat  law 

1-  State  conservation  wardens  Css.  29*05  and  30*74(3)  ); 

2-  State  park  police  in  state  parks  and  recreational  areas  (s-  23*01); 

r 

3*  Ex  officio  conservation  warden  authority  granted  to  sheriffs, 
deputy  sheriffs,  coroners t . and  other  police  officers  <s>  29*07); 

4*  Water  safety  patrols  Cs-  30*79(b)  )i 

+ 

- "Water  safety  patrol  unit"  means  a unit  within  an  existing 
municipal  law  enforcement  agency  or  a separate  municipal 
agency,  created  by  a municipality  or  by  a number  of  munici- 
palities riparian  to  a single  body  of  water  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  ss*  30*50  to  30.80  and  any  rules  and  ordinances 
enacted  pursuant  thereto* 

F*  Approved  lifesaving  devices 

1*  This  term  "lifesaving  device"  encompasses  life  preservers,  buoy- 
ant* vests,  buoyant  cushions,  ring  life  buoys  and  special  purpose  water  safety 
buoyant  devices*  Any  of  these  devices  are  acceptable  on  motorboats  less  than 
40  feet  in  length  not  carrying  passengers  for  hire*  Vessels  carrying  passen- 

I- 

gers  for  hire  must  carry  life  preservers*  Class  three  motorboats  (40  to  not 

l j h 

more  than  65  feet)  not  carrying  passengers  for  hire  must  carry  life  preservers 
or  ring  life  buoys* 

2*  Identification  by  name  and  Coast  Guard  approval  number:  * 

a.  Life  Preservers  - 160*002  - kapok 

^buoyancy  (adult  25  lbs*  - child  16  *s  lbs*) 

160*  003*  - cork, 

^buoyancy  (adult  16  lbs*  - child  11  Ibj* ) 

I-  L 

160*004  - balsa  wood 
^buoyancy  (same  as  cork) 

, 160*005  - fibrous  glass 

^buoyancy  (same  as  kapok)  ' 

■*. 

*The  minimum  buoyancy  required  by  detailedJspecifications  is  provided  for 
information  only  * field  units  are  not  of  conducting  buoyancy  tests* 
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160,055  - unicellular,  plastic  .foam 
^buoyancy  (adult  22  lbs,  - child  11  lbs,) 

* 

Effective  1 November  1067 * those  vinyl  dip  coated  unicellular 
plastic  foam  life  preservers  not  slitted  down  the  front  are  no  longer 
approved  and  will  not  be  acceptable  on  uninspected  vessels  tp  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940,  It  was  found  that  cold  weather  donning  of 
th?se  preservers  was  sometimes  extremely  difficult  (USCG  C0MDTN0TE  5910*  8 June 
1967 >. 


b.  Buoyant  Vests  - 160,047  - kapok  or  fibrous  glass 

buoyant?  (adult  16  lbs,  - med.  child 
^ . 11  lbs,  - sm*  child  7 h lbs,) 

160,052-  unicellular  plastic  foam 
buoyancy  (adult  15  \ lbs.  - med.  child 
U lbs,  - sm,  child  7 lbs, ) 


160.060  - unicellular  polyethylene 
buoyant?  (same  as  .052) 


c.  Buoyant  Cushions  - i60.048  - kapok  or  fibrous  glass 

buoyancy^  20 -lbs.).  

160.049  - unicellular  plastic  foam 
buoyant?  (20  lbs,) 

* * v 

d.  Ring  Life  Buoys  - 160,009  - cork  or  balsa 

160.050  " unicellular  plastic 

(16  *5  pounds  buoyant?  for  20*  or  24”  - 32 
pounds  buoyancy  for  30”)  , 

e.  Special  Purpose 
Hater  Safety 

Devices  - 160.064  - devices  to  be  worn 

buoyancy  (adult  15  1g  lbs.  - med,  child 
11  lbs.  - sm. child  7 lbs,). 

M T- 

- devices  td  be  grasped 
buoyancy  (20  lbs.) 

3.  Formerly  approved  devices  which  are  not  acceptable  after  1 January 


1965:  (Unprotected  devices  - those  using  kapok  or  fibrous  glass  as  flotation 

>1  j 

material  whi£h  not  encased  £n  sealed  plastic  bags  approval  discontinued 


in  19$5, ) 


a.  Buoyant  Cushions  - kapok  - approval  numbers  160*007  and 
160.006  do  not  have  required  plastic  covered  inserts. 

b.  Life  Preservers  - fibrous  glass  ■*•  only  models  51  and  55 

, have  the  required  plastic  covered  inserts  which  are 

acceptable  - models  52  and  56  do  not. 

if 

c.  Life  Preservers  - kapok  - models  3 and  5 kapok  life  ^ 
preservers  have  the  required  plastic  covered  inserts * 
other  models  do  not* 

d.  Buoyant  Vests  - tl^  Coast  Guard  did  not  approve  any 
buoyant  vests  which  did  not  have  flotation  material *, 
kapok  or  fibroirt  glass,  encased  in  sealed  plastic  bags* 

e.  Ring  Life  Buoys  - none  are  made  of  kapok  or  fibrous 
glass,  only  cork,  balsa,  or  unicellular  plastic* 

4.  In  order  to  be  acceptable  for  minimum  standards,  in  addition  to 

the  above  referred  to  list*  lifesaving  devices  shall  not  have  any 'rips*  tears* 

i- 

punctures*  or  be  compressed  nor  have  straps  missing  or  the  Coast  Guard 
approval  label  removed  or  illegible*  Lifesaving  devices  must  readily  be 
accessible  aboard  boats*  They  are  not  readily  accessible  if  in  plastic  bags, 
display  or  shipping  containers  that  are  sealed*  or  if  locked  or  stored  in 

■o 

compartments  under  the  seat* 

+ 

G*  Handling  persons  not  in  compliance 
1*  Arrest 

a*  Nonresidents 

h 

b*  When  physical  force  is  needpd  in  apprehension 

c.  Residents  who  will  not  accept  officer's  control  or  provide 

positive  identification  ^ 

# 

d.  Employ  s*  30.76  (deposit  of  money  to  obtain  release  from 
arrest)  as  soon  as  possible: 

(1)  HOW  DEPOSIT  IS  MADE*  A person  arrested  without  a warrant 
for  a violation  of  ss*  30*50  to  30*60  or  any  rule  or  local 
regulation  enacted  pursuant  thereto*  who  is  not  released  at' 
the  time  of  arrest  or  without  unnecessary  delay  brought  before 
a magistrate  or  a court*  shall  be  allowed* to  make  a deposit  of 
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money  by  nailing  the  deposit  as  directed  by  "the  arresting 
officer,  at  the  nearest  mail  box,,  to  the  office  of  the  sheriff, 
area  conservation  headquarters,  city  or  village  police  head- 
quarters, or  precinct  stations  or  to  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  court  or  rainicipal  justice  before  whom  he  is  summoned  to 
appear,  or  by  going  in  the  custody  of  the  arresting  officer  to 
any  of  those  places  to  make  the  deposit. 

n n - * 

^4)  RELEASE  FROM  CUSTODY.  If  .the  alleged  violator  is  in  cus- 
tody he  shall  he'  released  after  he  has  made  the  deposit  as 
specified  in  t^is  section,  except  -that  if  the  charge  is  oper- 
ating a boat  while  under  the  influence  of  an  intoxicant  or 
* narcotic  or  dangerous  drug , he  shall  not  be  released  until  in 

the  opinion  of  the  officer  having  his  custody,  he  is  in  fit 
condition  to  care  for  his  own  safety  or  is  accompanied  by  a 
person  who  is  able  to  care  for  his  safety  and  prevent  further 
violations  of  the  law. 

2*  Notice  to  appear 

a.  Resident  who  is  identifiable 

b.  Juveniles  - {follow  procedure  as  directed  by  county  juvenile 
referral  agency) 

3 . Lesser  action 

a.  Warning  - written  or  oral 

H.  Provide  for  boaters*  safety  after  finding  them  in  violation 

1.  The  officer's  primary  duty  after  apprehending  * boat  operator  in 
violation  is  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  boats  in 

J- 

reaching  shore*  This  action  emphasises  the  need  for  safety  equipment  on  the 
boats  in  addition  to  providing  further  safety  for  the  occupants. 

r* 

2.  This  can  be  accomplished  by: 

a.  Providing  life  vests  or  jackets  to  the  individuals  without  the 
necessary  equipment  and  permitting  them  to  remain  in  their  boat  until  they 


reach  shore* 

■i* 

b.  First  placing  life  preservers  on  the  ill-equipped  passengers 
under  arrest  and  conducting  them  in  your  boat. 

c.  In  all  cases',  by  escorting  them  to  shore  and  ensuring  their 
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safety. 
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II.  Available  Alternatives  for  Action 


®2  1 

Sane  as  B except  that 
lifesaving  devices  stored 
in  seat  compartments 

a) 

X 

i 9 

X 

b) 

1 

1 

;b3  1 

Sane  as  B,  but  stored  | 

in  sealed  plastic 

a) 

X 

1 

X 

b) 

b 

1 

V 

■ 

B4  2 3 

Same  as  B and  B with 
boat  Containing  young  or 

old  persons 

a) 

Good  boat  and  fair 
weather ; 

Safe  load 

X 

■ i- 

* 

1 

X 

* 

b) 

Poor  boat  and/or 
poor  weather  and/or 
capacity  load 

X 

J 1 

, 

I- 

.X 
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Sailboat  without  auxiliary 
power .operated  in  Lake 
Michigan  without  lifesav- 
ing devices  aboard! 

a") 
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Enforcement  Action  Safety  Action 
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Boat  operated  with  1 
devices  not  in  acceptable 

a)  Straps  partly  torn  or 
preserver  compressed; 
cover  punctured  but  not 
compressed  or  water  log 

X 

ft 

t 

X 

condition  i 

1 

b)  Straps  torn  off  and/ 
or  compressed  and/or 
cover  ripped 

X 

■ 

X 

X 

q1  i 

P&ssenger-carrying . vessel 
with  improper  type  of 
lifesaving  devices 
aboard 

a> 

Apprehend  owner 

and/or  ! 

X 

X 

X 

X 

_ 

b) 

Apprehend  operator  1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

G2 

Passenger -carrying  vessel 
with  inadequate  number  of 
lifesaving  devices 
aboard 

! 

Apprehend  owner  if 
he  permitted  boat 
to  be  out 

1 1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

% 

1 

b)  and/or 

Apprehend  operator 

X 

X 

X 

X 

\ 

H 

Boat  being  launched  with 
deficient  number  of 

a) 

X 

X 

equipment but  not,  being 
operated 

b) 

. 

1 

1 

I 

Nonresident  owner  pr 
operator  in  violation. 
Covers  situations  in 

a\  B%  B%  B t C,i  ir,  d2, 

F*  F2\.g\  G2 

a) 

1 

4 

X 

X 
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b) 

^ 1 
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III.  Relevant  Factors  To  Be  Considered  before  Choosing  an  Alternative 
A . Legal  factors 


1.  Law 

a.  Section  29.05  (l)  directs  Conservation  Wardens  to  take  posi- 
tive action: 

. . . serve  warrants  ana  processes  issued  under  any  law 
relating  to  wild  animals  and  ss.  30.50  - 30,80  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  constable  may  serve  and  execute  such  process, 
and  to  arrest,  with  or  without  warrant,  any  person  detected 
in  the  actual  violation,  or  whom  such  officer  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  guilty  of  a violation  under  this  chapter 
or  ss.  3o.50  - 30.80  and  to  take  such  person  before  any 
court  in  the  county  where  the  offense  was  committed  and 
make  proper  complaint.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  ss. 

30.50  - 30.80,  any  such  officer  may  stop  and  board  any 
boat , if  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  there  is  a vio- 
lation of  such  sections: 

b.  Court  experience  - The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has 
demonstrated  the  leadership  role  as  the  state’s  boating  safety  law  agency 

m .■ 

through  itg'  enforcement  arm.  It  has  been  responsible  for  over  85  percent  of 
tuc  apprehensions  for  violations  of  the  state  boating  law,  with  a 98.8  percent 
conviction  record.  The  Department  of  Watura’  Resources  conservation  wardens 
have  brought  ail  types  of  cases  to  court  to  determine  the  scope  and  breadth 
of  the  law.  'No  cases  have  yet  been  appealed  above  the  circuit  court  level. 

i 

c.  Legal  opinion  - The  Wisconsin  Attorney  Genexal's  opinion  (56- 
OAG-278)  on  boundary  w^ter  enforcement  jurisdiction  advises,  insofar  as  the 

“Wisconsin  >c»at  law  is  involved,  that  ss.  30.50  to  30*80  of  the  statutes  (which 
include  the  section  under  discussion*  30.62),  may  be  enforced  on  the  Minnesota 

j 

side  of  the  Mississippi  River  only  if  the  act  'involved' is  malum  in'  $e , or  is 
prohibited  by  Minnesota  law. 
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& 

30*62  (l)  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes  is  a mala  prohibita  vio- 
lation; Minnesota  does  not  have  a like  regulation*  Therefore,  30*62  (1)  is 

4 

enforceable  by  Wisconsin  only  to  the  thread  of  the  Mississippi  River  channel  - 
where  it  (the  channel)  existed  in  1948* 

Iowa,  Michigan  and  Illinois  have  similar  laws;  therefore,  in 
boundary  waters  with  these  states,  Wisconsin  can  take  enforcement  jurisdiction* 
2.  Liability  of  officer 

a.  The  question  of  officer  liability  for  failing  to  apprehend 

persons  observed  in  violation  of  30*62  (1)  and  (3)  of  the  statutes  has  not 

been  tried  in  Wisconsin. 

* 

b.  What  liability  exists  if  an  officer: 

1)  Does  not  take  enforcement  action  where  the  law  is  violated? 

J 

2)  Did  not  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  boat  occupants  by 
providing  necessary  equipment  or  safe  Conduct  to  shore*  whether  he  did  or  did 
not  take  enforcement  action? 

c.  Misconduct  in  public  office  under  s,  946*12  has  been  charged 

I 

and  upheld  against  a sheriff  for  failing  to  perform  his  duties  to  apprehend 
mala  prohibita  violations  (State  v\  Lombardi , 1960). 

d.  A further  dimension  should -be  Considered  in  regard  to  the 

M 

failure  to  enforce  lifesaving  devices  requirements  since  the  device  provides 
for  the  safety  of  the  boat  occupant*  Ignoring  'the  violation*  if  the  Lombardi 
rule  stands,  can  be  one  thing;  failing  to  act  and  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  boat  occupant  may  open  up  a civil  action  case  as  well. 

a 

B.  Community  or  local  conditions 

1.  Recent  history  of  local  water  catastrophes  may  demand  or  require 

stronger  enforcement  attitudes  to  educate  boaters  and  create  awareness  of 

* 

legal  requirements. 

* 
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2.  The  violence  of  the  weather  and  water*  or  the  temperature  of  the 
wai-ar  can  be  justification  for  stronger  enforcement  attitudes. 

3.  A stronger*  more  positive  enforcement  attitude  can  be  directed 
against  a boat  operator  who  has  been  in  violation  of  this  regulation  before.' 

ri  , 

(Penalty  sec.  30.80  of  the  statutes  established  this  policy  by  increased  fines 

' * 

for  repeat  violations.) 

C.  Special  conditions 

1*  Interim  indoctrination  period  when  laws  are  new 

a.  Officers  will,  prior  to  and  during  the  major  boat  •season*  make 

i 

a special  effort  to  inform  the  public  of  the  law's  requirements. 

■ 

b.  Enforcement  of  new  regulations  will  be  increased  gradually 
with  the  most  flagrant  violations  being  cited.  The  more  technical  require- 
ments of  the  law  may  be  applied  in  succeeding  seasons. 

2.  The  Department's  /net hod  of  handling  juvenile  offenders  for  lesser 

t 

offenses  is  to  wam/advise  parents  and  report  to  juvenile  court  officials  in 
those  counties  where  the  court  requires  such  a report. 
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IV.  Policy  oo  Life  Saving  Devices 

1.  The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  seeks  to  achieve  and  promote 
a high  degree  of  public  safety  by  obtaining  compliance  to  the  lifesaving 
device  requirement  for  boaters* 

-h 

2.  Officers  boarding  boats  or  investigating  complaints  or  boat 
accidents  will  establish  all  factual  evidence.  Discretion  will  be  exercised 
as  to  which  course  of  appropriate  action  is  to  be  taken,  using  II  above  as  a 
guide  * 

3.  Officers  will  provide  for  the  safe  conduct  to  shore  of  all  persons 
found  in  boats  without  lifesaving  devices  and  will  exercise  judgment  as  to 
the  ability  to  get  to  shore  of  those  persons  who  have  equipment  not  meeting 
the  minimum  requirements  of  the  law,  as  set  forth  in  II  above. 

i 
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USE  OF  FORCE 

John  Mizerka  and  Jerome  Wolff 

John  Mizerka  is  Sergeant  of  Police , Beloit  Police  Department. 

He  is  responsible  for  that  portion  of  this  policy  dealing  with 
deadly  force*  Captain  Jerome  Wolff t Brookfield  Police  Depart- 
ment , wrote* the  portions  of  this  policy  dealing  with  use  of 
force  other  than  deadly. 

1.  Training  Policy 

A.  nature  of  policy  area 

1.  Social  safety  rests  upon  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  and  ne- 
cessitates the  submission  of  any  citizen  to  lawful  arrest.  To  legalize  force 
in  preventing  flight  is  to  notify  the  criminal  that  if  he  chooses  to  run  or 
resist , he  assumes  the  risk  of  injury. 

2*.  The  use  of  force  is  a privilege  enjoyed  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers  in  certain  factual  situation®.  . * ■■ 

' f 

i/r 

3.  The  police  are  often  faced  with  situations  requiring  immediate  ' 
decisions.  When  force  is  used,  the  police  are  often  criticized. 

4.  The  use  of  violent  force  can  be  limited.  Control  of  force  re- 
quires  training  in  tactics  and  a recognition  of  the  need  for  control. 

B . Use  of  force  to  arrest 

1.  The  arresting  officer  should  inform  the  subject  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble that  he  is  under  arrest  and  the  nature  of  the  charge  for  which  he  is 
arrested . 

L 

2.  Force  may  be  used  to  make  an  arrest  only  when  necessary.  If  no 
resistance  i-s  offered,  there  is  no  ne^d'for' force. 
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3.  Sidearms*  blackjacks,  nightsticks,  chemical  agents,  and  other 
equipment  will  not  be  used  unless  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  subdue  a 
person  resisting  arrest*  Under  no  circumstances  will  this  equipment  be  used 

* after  the  subject  ceases  to  resist* 

4.  The  use  of  handcuffs  depends  on  whether  the  officer  reasonably 
believes  the  subject  will 

a.  do  harm  to  the  officer,  a third  person,  or. himself;  4 

b*  attempt  to  escape 

5*  An  officer  making  an  arrest  may  use  firearms  only  as  a last  * * 

resort*  when  it  is  necessary  to  protect  himself  or  others  against  death  or 
serious  bodily  harm* 

6.  Situations: 

* 

a*  Officer  Miller  has  a warrant  f°r  the  arrest  of  Williams  for 

murder.  When  he  attempts  to  make  the  arrest > Williams  draws  a revolver  and 

threatens  to  shoot  the  officer*  Miller  need  not  abandon  his  attempt  to 

arrest  Williams,  but  is  privileged  to  use  force  to  make  the  arrest* 

b*  Officer  Campbell  arrests  Blake  on  a warrant  charging  battery* 

* 

Campbell  becomes  angry  at  Blake *s  remarks,  knocks  him  down  and  injures  him* 

* 

Officer  Campbell  is  not  privileged  to  use  force* 

■r 

c*  Officer  Adams  comes  upon  Baldwin  breaking  into  a building* 

Upon  hearing  Adams,  Baldwin  attempts  to  grab  his  crowbar*  Adams  hits  Baldwin 
with  his  nightstick*  The  officer  is  privileged  to  use  force  If  he  reasonably 
believes  Baldwin  was  in  a position  to  do  harm  to  Adams*  J 

d* . Police  begin  arresting  peaceful  demonstrators  in  front  of  a 
Naval  Recruiting  Station  because  the  participants  have  gone  limp  and  refuse 
to  leave.  As  the'/  are  being  carried  away,  an  officer  begins  spraying  chemical 
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mace  pn  the  demonstrators*  This  use  of* force  is  not  privileged  as  the  demon- 
strators offered  no  resistance  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  effect  a lawful 
arrest* 

e*  officer  Nelson  is  attempting  to  arrest  Bill  Ronson*  for  murder* 
The  subject  is  brandishing  a knife  and  threatening  Nelson*  Ronson1 s friend 
grabs  Nelson  from ’ behind  while  Rons  on,  lunges  at  him*  Nelson  succeeds  in 
drawing  his  weapon  and  kills  Ronson !s  friend*  Nelson  is  justified  in  his  act 
because  in  making  a lawful  arrest  an  officer  may  use  whatever  force  is  neces- 
sary  for  self  defense*  An  officer  attempting  to  arrest  ‘a  felon  has  the  priv- 
ilege to  use  all  necessary  force  to  overcome  resistance*  even  to  taking  tne 
J ► 

life  of  the  Party  resisting  or  of  one  aiding  or  assisting  him*  „ ' 

f*  Officer  Sampson  has  a warrant  for  Tom  Brown  for  petty  theft* 

He  confronts  him  with  the  warrant*  and  Brown  flees  shoving  Sampson  as  he 
leaves*  San^son  draws  his  revolver  and  shoots  Brown  iii  the.  back*  Sampson 
is  NOT  justified  in  shooting  Brown*  Deadly  force  may  .not  be  used  in  making 
arrests  for  crimes  which  do  not  normally  cause  or  threaten  death  or  serious 
bodily  harm* 

g.  Officer  Smith  is  summoned  to  a tavern  brawl*  While  inside  he 

H-  ■ 

is  confronted  by  Ben  Davis » a wanted  felon  * who  is  threatening  the  officer 
with  a pipe*  There  are  bystanders  who  could  help  the  officer  in  subduing 
Davis.  However*  he  orders  them  away  and  shoots  and  wounds  Davis*  who  sub- 
sequent ly  dies  of  his  wounds*  Smith  is  NOT  justified  in  his  actions*  To 
justify  the  use  of  deadly  force  the  crime  must  be  a serious  one  and  the 

officer  must  reasonably  believe  that  the  arrest  cannot  be  otherwise  made*  An 

, 

officer  is  not  justified  in  killing  a felon  If  it  is  possible  to  arrest  him 
by  calling  on  others  for  aid* 
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C.  Use  of  force  to  prevent1'  crime 


1.  The  amount  of  force  which  may  be  used  to  prevent  a crime  is  ordi- 
narily similar  to  that  permitted  in  making  an  arrest  for  such  a crime.  In 
the  prevention  of  crimes  which  do  not  threaten  death  or  serious  bodily  injury 
an  officer  should  not  use  force'  which  involves  a risk  of  causing  death  or  se- 
rious bodily  harm. 

2.  The  officer  can  use  force  reasonably  believed  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  suspect  from  participating  in  or  committing  a crime* 

3.  In  preventing  crime  an  officer  not  only  may  use  force  against  in- 
dividuals  but  likewise  may  enter  .the  land  and  property  of  another.  To  pre- 
vent a felony  from  being  committed » an  officer  may  go  onto  the  land  of  the 
person  to  be  restrained. 

4*  Situations: 

a.  Officer  Stevens  receives  a complaint  that  a man  is  prowling 
around  a home.  Upon  investigation  he  finds  a man  in  the  garage.  The  offi- 
cer  reasonably  believes  the  man  is  attempting  arson*  He  orders  him  to  stand 
up  and  the  man  complies.  Stevens  approaches  the  man  and  hits  him  with  his 
night sticic.  This  force  is  excessive  because  the  officer  was  in  no  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  and  the  commission  of  the  crime  was  prevented, 

-i 

* 

b*  Officer  Sane  observes  Jack  Dirka  beating  a woman  in  the  bushes i 

r _ 

mmm  k I " 

He  believes  Dirks  is  trying  to  kill  the  .woman.  He  tries  to  subdue  Dirks  but 
cannot  because  of  his  size.  Dirks  continues  to  strike  the  woman  and  finally 
pulls  out  a knife  and  lunges  for  her.  Sane  shoots  and  kills  the  assailant. 
The  officer  is  justified  in  killing  Dirks  to  prevent  a crime  from  being'  com- 
mitted.  The  amount  of  force  which  iday  be  used  to  prevent  a crime  is  ordl- 
narily  similar  to  that  permitted  in  making  an  arrest  for  such  a crime.  Deadly 
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force  nay  be  used  to  prevent  a crime  which  threatens  death  or  serious  bodily 
harm  or  which  involves  the  breaking  and  entry  of  a dwelling  place. 

D.  Use  of  force  to  enter  a building  to  make  an  arrest 

1*  The  officer  should  knock  on  the  door*  announcing  that  he  is  a 
police  officer.  He  should  also  announce  that  he  is  there  to  make  an  arrest 
and  demand  that  the  person  inside  open  the  door.  Only  after  a normal  period 

of  time  should  the  officer  force  the  door.  When  he  does  enter  on  his  own* 

* * 

the  officer  should  try  to  do  as  little  damage  as  possible. 

* 

2.  In  lawfully  entering  the  land  of  another  to  make  an  arrest t an 
officer  may  use  force  reasonably  believed  necessary  against  persons  on  that 
land.  An  officer  may  use  force  to'  break  and  enter  a fence  or  other  enclosure 
or  into  a dwelling  or  other  building. 

3.  In  certain  cases » police  officers  may  enter  without  announcement 
and  demand  to  make  a lawful  arrest: 

a.  When  the  arresting  officer  has  reason  to  believe  that  making  ' 

an  announcement  may  help  the  suspect  to  escape; 

’ * 

b.  Where  the  announcement  may  endanger < persons  or  may  permit  the 
suspect. to  destroy  evidence. 

4.  Situations.* 

m i I 

■v 

a.  Officer  Haley  hears  screams  coming  from  an  apartment  building. 
He  invest igatea,  finds  the  door  locked > and  continues  to  hear  the  screamy 

He  breaks  open  the  door  and  finds  a .man  beating  a woman.  The  entry  made  by 

t * * ’ 

'the  officer  is  authorized.  He  did  no  unreasonable  damage  and  had  a reason- 
able belief  that  a crime  was  being  committed.  * 

H 

b.  Officer  Jones  enters. Robb ins x land  to  arrest  him  for  committing 
a felony.  Jones  necessarily  breaks  down  the  front  doo*  of  Robbins’  house. 

I 

Thereafter t Jones  unnecessarily  does  harm  to  Robbins’  property  and  beats  him 

999 
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unreasonably.  Jones  is  still  privileged  to  arrest  Robbins  but  is  liable  for 
the  harm  done  to  him  and  his  property. 


1.  A person  can  use  force  against  another  to  prevent  an  unlawful 
interference  with  his  person.  He  should  use  only  such  force  as  he  reasonably 
believes  necessary  to  prevent  the  interference..  He  cannot  use  deadly  force 
unless  he  reasonably  believes  that  such  force  is  necessary  to  prevent  death 


or  great  bodily  harm. 

2.  Situations: 

* 

a.  Officer  Reese  is  dispatched  to  an  in-progress  burglary.  Upon 
arrival  at  the  scene  he  sees  John  Brown  emerge  from  the  home  with  a crowbar 
in  one  hand  and  a revolver  in  the  other.  Brown  begins  firing  at  the  officer. 
The  officer*  still  in  his  vehicle*  accelerates  it  toward  the  suspect  and 

ft 

strikes  him.  Brown  dies  of  his  injuries.  Officer  Reese's  acts  are  justified 
because  he  used  deadly  force  in  defense  of  his  own  life.  This  is  permissible 
only  where  the  officer  reasonably  believes  such  force  is  necessary  to  prevent 
imminent  death  or  great  bodily  harm  to  himself. 


Jones  is  surprised  from  behind  and  knocked  to  the  floor.  Looking  up,  he  sees 
his  assailant  swinging  an  axe  toward  him.  Officer  Jones  shoots  and  kills  the 
assailant.  Jones  is  justified  in  killing  his  assailant  because  he  was  using 
deadly  force  in  defense  of  his  own  life* 

c.  Officer  Peters  is  sent  to  the  scene  of  a murder  in  which  an 
eight-year -old  boy  has  knifed  a playmate.  Peters  encounters  the  young  boy 
who  Is  brandishing  the  murder  weapon  and  will  not  surrender  it*  The  child 
advances  on  Peters  threading  to  kin  him.  Peters  shoots  the  child  and 


E.  Use  of  force  in  self-defense 


b.  Officer  Jones  is  dispatched  to  a residence  which  reportedly 

.* 

had  been  forcibly  entered.  He  begins  to  search  the  house.  While  searching* 
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cripples  him  seriously.  It  Is  possible  that  Peters  bad  the  legal  right  to 
use  deadly  force.  There  is  a high  probability  that  he  would  not  have  been 
seriously  injured  if  be  had  tried  to  make  the  arrest  in  some  other  manner. 

* i1 

Even  though  the  officer  has  a legal  obligation  to  protect  the  lives  of  others 
and  a right  to  protect  his  own  life,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  use  excessive 
force  in  making  arrests.  Generally,  a knife  in  the.  hands  of  an  eight -year- 

r I 

old  boy  would  not  seem  to  constitute  any  great  threat  of  bodily  harm  or  imrni~ 
nent  death  to  a grown  man. 

F.  Use  of  force  to  prevent  flight  ^ 

1.  Generally,  force  may  be  used  to  stop  a fleeing  felon.  It  may  not 
be  used  to  stop  a fleeing  misdemeanant. 

2 . Situations; 

a.  Officer  Riley  comes  upon  an  in~progress  armed  robbery.  The 
felon  sees  Riley  and  attempts  to  flee.  Riley  orders  him  to  stop  but  the  felon 
continues  to  escape.  After  giving  chase.  Officer  Riley  fatally  wounds  the 
felon.  Officer  Riley  is  justified  in  using  force  against  thi.3  fleeing  felon. 

^ t 

b.  Officer  Wood  is  called  to  a tavern  where  a drunk  is  causing  a 
disturbance*  The  drunk  is  reluctant  to  get  into  the  squad  car  and  tries  to 
run  away.  Wood  beats  him  severely  with  his  nightstick.  The  drunk  later  dies 
of  his  injuries.  Officer  Wood  is  not  justified  in  his  use  of  force  to  stop  a 
misdemeanant. 

G*  Available  alternatives 

i 

1*  After  consideration  of  all  pertinent  factors,  the  officer  should 
determine  whether  he  is  justified  in  using  force.  He  then  takes  action 
because  he  feels  it  is  justified  and  necessary  to  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
The  decision  to  use  deadly  force  is  made  only  when  there  is  no  other  way  out; 
it  is  used  as  a last  resort*  In  these  situations  an  officer  must  draw  on  all 


his  experience  In  making  his  determination.  If  the  crime  is  against  property, 

the  officer  cannot  use  deadly  force ; see  s . 939 . 49  Wis.  Stats. ; 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  intentionally  use  force  intended 
or  likely  to  cause  death  or  great  bodily  harm  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  defense  of  one's  property. 

2.  The  officer,  after  weighing  the  factors  in  existence  and  deter- 
mining that  the  use  of  force  is  justified,  may  choose  not  to  use  it  for  some 
extraordinary  reason.  A typical  example  of  extraordinary  circumstances  would 
be  the  presence  of  innocent  bystanders  and  a high  probability  of  injury  to 

third  parties.  Other  examples  would  be  the  age  of  the  offender,  his  mental 

* 

condition,  conditions  existing  in  the  neighborhood,  the  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  officer  that  if  he  retreats  the  individual  will  be  apprehended  with 
less  force,  and  the  fact  that  morally  the  officer  should  not  use  force. 

H.  Legal  considerations 

% 

1-  The  amount  of  force  a Wisconsin  law  enforcement  officer  may  ulj 
is  governed  by  the  common  law  rule:  that  force  reasonably  believed  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  arrest. 

2.  The  Attorney  Gereral  of  Wisconsin,  in  Special  Memorandum  #68, 

15  October  1968,  lists  five  conditions  which  must  be  present  before  the  offi- 
cer employs  deadly  force  to  make  an  arrest: 

a.  The  officer  must  believe  that  deadly  force  is  immediately 
necessary  to  make  the  arrest;  and 

b.  The  .officer  must  believe  that  the  arrest  is  lawful;  and 

c.  The  officer  must  make  known  the  purpose  of  the  arrest  unless 
he  believes  that  it  is  otherwise  known  by  the  person  to  be 
arrested  or  that  he  cannot  reasonably  make  the  purpose  known; 
and 

d-  The  arrest  is  for  a felony;  and 

* : h 

e*  The  officer  believes  that  the  use  of  deadly  force  will  not 
create  a substantial  risk  of  injury  to  innocent  persons.  ^ 

Or  there  is  a substantial  risk  that  the  person  to  be  arrested 
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will  cause  death  or  serious  bodily  harm  if  he  is  not 
immediately  apprehended . 

P 

3.  The  Attorney  General  also  says  deadly  force  should  not  be  used  to 
effect  the  arrest  of  a misdemeanant. 

k.  Generally,  felonies  in  which  deadly  force  is  necessary  to  effect 
arrest  are  those  of  a serious  nature,  involving  breaking  and  entering,  or 
causing  or  threatening  to  cause  severe  bodily  harm. 


v. 
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II , Field  Policy  on  Use  of  Force 

A.  Use  of  force » in  general 


% 


1.  An  officer  shall  use  the  minimum  force  that  is  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  accomplish  his  objectives, 

2,  An  officer  is  justified  in  using  deadly  force  under  the  following 
conditions: 

a.  When  the  officer  reasonably  believes  that  he  or  others 
are  threatened  by  death  or  great  bodily  harm; 

b.  To  make  a legal  arrest , maintain  custody  or  prevent  a 
crime,  if  the  charge  is  for  a felony  which  normally 
threatens  death,  or  great  bodily  harm,  or  involves 
burglary  of  a dwelling  and  the  officer  reasonably  be- 
lieves the  arrest  cannot  be  otherwise  made. 

i 

B.  Use  of  force  to  arrest 


1*  Force  may  be,  used  to  make  an  arrest  only  when  it  becomes  necessary. 
If  no  resistance  is  offered,  there  is  no  need  for  the  use  of  force.  As  soon  as 
practicable,  the  arresting  officer  should  tell  the  suspect  that  he  is  under 
arrest  and  for  what  offense* 

i 

2*‘  Do  NOT  use  sideamns,  blackjacks,  nightsticks,  chemical  agents , 
other  come-a-longs  or  equipment  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  subdue  a 
person  resisting,  arrest . Under  no  circumstances  should  this  equipment  be 
used  after  the  suspect  stops  resisting. 

3.  The  use  of  handcuffs  depends  on  whether  the  officer  reasonably 
believes  the  suspect  will 

a.  do  harm  to  the  officer  or  a third  person, 

b.  attempt  to  escape  or  to  be  rescued, 

* 

4.  An  officer  in  making  a lawful  arrest  may  use  firearms  as  a last 
resort  when  it  is  necessary  to  protect  himself  or  others  against  death  .or 
serious  bodily  harm. 

C.  Use  of  force  to  prevent  crime 

1,  The  amount  of  force  which  may  be  used  to  prevent  a crime  i$  ordi- 
narily similar  to  that  permitted  in  making  an  arrest  for  such  a crime.  In 
the  prevention  of  crimes  which  do  not  threaten  death  or  serious  bodily  injury, 
ah  ofi  '.cer  should  not  use  force  which  involves  a risk  of  causing  death  or  se- 
rious bodily  harm, 

2.  In  presenting  a crime  an  officer  not  only  may  use  force  against 
individuals  but  likewise  may  enter  th4^$ad,1ftnd  property  of  another.  To 
prevent  a felony  from  being  committed,  an  officer  may  go  onto  the  land  of  the 
person  to  be  restrained. 
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D.  Use  of  force  to  enter  a building  to  make  an  arrest 


1*  In  lawfully  entering  the  land  of  another  to  make  an  arrest > an 
officer  nay  use  force  reasonably  believed  necessary  against  persons  on  that 
land*  An  officer  nay  use  force  to  break  and  enter  a fence  or  other  enclosure 
or  into  a dwelling  or  other  building* 

2*  ^he  officer  should  knock  on  the  door  announcing  that  he  is  a 
police  officer*  He  should  also  announce  that  he  is  there  to  make  an  arrest 
and  demand  that  the  person  inside  open  the  door*  Only  after  a normal  period 
of  time  should  the  officer  enter  the  door  without  it  being  opened  from  the 
inside*  When  he  does  enter  on  his  own*  the  officer  should  try  to  do  as  little 
damage  as  possible* 

3.  There  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  above  rules  where  police 
officers  may  enter  without  announcement  and  demand  to  make  a lawful  arrest* 
When  the  arresting  officer  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  making  an  announce- 
ment may  help  the  suspect  to  escape  or  where  the  announcement  may  endanger 
persons  or  permit  the  destruction  of  evidence,  he  may  enter  without  an 
announcement  and  demand* 

E*  Use  of  force  in  self-defense 


1*  An  officer  can  use  force  against  another  to  prevent  an  unlawful 
interference  with  his  person*  He  should  use  only  such  force  as  he  reasonably 
believes  necessary  to  prevent  the  interference* 

2*  An  officer  cannot  use  deadly  force  unless  he  reasonably  believes 
that  such  force  is  necessary  to  prevent  death,  or  great  bodily  harm* 

I 

F.  Warning  shots 

1*  No  warning  shots  should  be  fired  *■ 

■ 2.  The  danger  to  innocent  citizens  of  randomly  fired  bullets  greatly 

outweighs  any  possible  advantage  of  warning  shots r 
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CROWDS  AMD  DEMONSTRATIONS 
Joseph  Fandre  and  Robert  Foote 


Joseph  Fandre  is  Lieutenant  of  Police,  Stevens  Point  Police 
Department.  His  research  for  this  policy  relates  to  crowds 
generally..  Robert  Foote,  Captain  of  Police*  Oshkosh  Police 
Department*  deals  more  specifically  with  the  problems  of  the 
demonstration*  particularly  at  a college* 

A.  Right  of  free  expression 

1.  Freedom  of  speech  and  "the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assem- 

* 

ble*  and  to  potion  the  Gov  .iment  for  a redress  of  grievances"  are  specifi- 


cally protected  by  the  First  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution. 


trate  dramatically  the  sensitive  and  unique  role  of  the  police  in  our  demo- 


organisers* always  involve  a potential  for  vi .\ence.  No  city  should  .be  ex- 


involved many  complex  factors*  it  is  yet  a fact  that  the  manner  in  which 


police  respond  to  demonstrations  is  the  primary  determinant  as  to  whether 
violence  will  break  out  and,  if  it  does,  the  degree  to. which  it  will  spread. 


2.  The  protection  of  free  speech  and  peaceable  assembly  often  illus- 


.J 


cratic  society. 

a.  Police  frequently  find  themselves  in  situations  calling  for 
protection  of  a speaker 'or  demonstrating  group  trying  to  express  opinions  con 


I 
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trary  to  tho^e  of  a hostile  audience. 

■ 

b.  Mass  demonstrations,  however  peacefully  intended  by  their 


pected  to  submit  to  paralysis  or  widespread  injury  to  persons  and  property 


occasioned  by  violation  of  law.  But*  although  recent- demonstrations  have 


3.  There  is  no  legal  principle  Which  protects  students  on  campus 
from  the  consequences  of  activities  commonly  known  as  crimes. 
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a.  Where  the  violation  is  nonviolent  or  technical  (such  as  block- 
ing  entrance  to  a campus  building  * or  even  orderly  occupancy  of  a campus  facil- 
ity) there  may  be  sense  in  patient  forbearance  despite  the  wrong  involved. 

b.  Violent  activities  should  be  regarded  as  intolerable. 

c.  The  public  character  of  a university  does  not  grant  a license  . 
to  individuals  to  engage  in  activities  disruptive  of  the  intended  use  of  the 
university  facilities. 

d.  A university  may  choose  not  to  complain  to  the  police  if  stu- 
dents disrupt  classes > destroy  school  property , or  interfere  with  recruiters 
for  the  armed  services  or  war  industries.  In  such  cases  * the  police  are  not 
likely  to  take  the  initiative.  When  a complaint  is  lodged , the  governing 
legal  principles  are  no  different  on  campus  than  off  campus. 

D.  The  problem  of  crowds 

1.  Definition:  ' A crowd  is  a group  of  people  temporarily  assembled 
for  a specific  purpose.  Crowds  may  consist  of  onlookers  at  an  accident  scene 
or  construction  site,  listeners  at  a soap  box  oration,  witnesses  at  an  arrest, 
spectators  at  an  athletic  event,  or  supporters  at  a political  rally. 

2.  Characteristics:  Crowds  generally  are  orderly  and  leaderless. 

They  are  aware  of,  law  and  willing  to  respect  its  principles.  Members  have  no 
dependence  on  each  ^t her,  except  for  a unity  of  purpose. 

3.  A crowd  c^n  become  a serious  problem.  If  outside  factors  inter- 
fere  with  the  members 1 purpose  or  enjoyment , the  crowd  may  become  unruly  and 

■i 

aggressive . 

* 


on.11 


4 .  Handling  crowds  r 

*. 

a.  Most  crowds  will  respond  to  orders  such  as  "stand  back,"  "move 
or  "keep  moving,"  because  the  crowd  has  no  emotional  unity. 

b.  An  order  to  'rmove  op"  must  include  everyone.  Exceptions  will 
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cause  vhe  crowd  to  raise  objections.  Some  members  may  demand  an  explanation. 
Such  partiality  can  rapidly  change  the  crowd’s  attitude  and  give  the  group  an 
emotional  unity.  At  the  least,  it  will  give  a poor  image  of  the  police. 

c.  Impartiality  and  courtesy  are  the  keys  to  handling  crowds.  De- 
rogatory remarks  and  shoving  cause  resentment  and  are  self-defeating. 

C.  Hostile  crowds 

1.  Definition:  A hostile  crowd  is  a crowd  which  has  become  aroused 
about  something  that  has  happened  since  the  crowd  assembled.  It  has  begun  to 
have  an  emotional  unity. 

2.  Characteristics:  Hostile  crowds  generally  are  noisy  and  threaten- 

ing. They  hesitate  to  participate  in  lawlessness  due  to  lack  of  organization 
and  leadership.  Aroused  crowds  often  vent  their  hostility  on  those  assigned 
to  maintain  order.  Harassing,  baiting  and  inciting  the  police,  in  the  form 

of  taunts,  curses  and  other  annoyances,  are  common. 

3.  A hostile  crowd  may  become  a violent  mob,  either  when  aroused  by 


its  leaders  or  inflamed  by  police  actions.  Verbal  abuses,  no  matter  how 
galling, must  be  ignored.  However,  no  officer  is  expected  to  stand  by  and 
allow  himself  to  be  injured.  * 


4.  General  rules  of  control: 

a.  Sufficient  manpower  is  basic  to  control,  never  hesitate  to 


call  for  assistance. 

b.  Unnecessary  force  {$  never  justified.  Past  experiences  have 
shown  that  the  injudicious  use  of  force  often  incites  a crowd  and  compounds 
the  violence. 

5.  Methods  of  control:  \ 

■. 

a.  In  certain  areas,  the  arrest  of  a member  of  a crowd  may  incite 

* 

the  crowd.  To  prevent  the  situation  from  deteriorating  iiito  a nob  action,  the 
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subject  should  be  immediately  removed  from  the  area  before  the  crowd  can 
achieve  emotional  unity. 

b.  Fragmenting  the  croud  - The  police  may  arrive  after  the  crowd 

/ 

has  assembled  and  achieved  a certain  degree  of  unity.  The  rule  here  is  the 
show  of  force  (not  necessarily 'the  use  of  force).  When  the  excitement  of  the 
situation  becomes  collectively  communicated  to  members  of  the  crowd,  something 
called  the  milling  process  occurs.  Before  the  milling  process  causes  individ- 
uals to  completely  lose  their  identities  (and  become  a mob),  the  crowd  must 

"V 

be  divided  into  smaller  isolated  groups. 

c*  Removing  leadere  - The  most  excited  and  vocal  members  of  a 
crowd  establish  .themselves  as  the  informal  leaders.  Removing  or  isolating 
them  contributes  to  the  dispersal  of  the  less  excited  persons.  Isolating 
these  individuals  should  be  attempted  only  if  sufficient  manpower  is  available. 

t * 

Inadequate  manpower  does  not  impress  the  crowd  and  violence  may  result.  Indi- 

o 

vidual  heroics  are  not  only  foolhardy  but  dangerous.  A lone  officer  entering 
a hostile  crowd  to  subdue,  an  individual  places  his  safety  in  jeopardy  and  may 
precipitate  violence.  k 

r* 

d.  Diverting  attention  - The  use  of  a public  address  system  to 

■h 

urge  the  crowd  to  "break  up  and  go  home"  is  a tactic  which  has  been  successful. 

3 

Amplifying  the  authoritative  tone  of  the  command  attracts  'the.  attention  of 
individuals*  breaking  the  spell  cast  by  the  more  excited.  A crowd  growing  in 
hostility  also  can  he  controlled  by  forcing  individuals  to  focus  attention 
upon  themselves  rather  than  the  group.  Instead  of  a direct  assault  on  the 
crowd,  individuals  situated  on  its  edge  are  arrested.  The  random  selection  of 
persons  to  be  arrested  draws  the  attention  of  individuals  to  the  fact  that  a 
greater  number  of  persons  are  being  permitted  to  leave  than  are  being  arrested. 
The  fact  that  arrests  are  made  threatens  their  safety;  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
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the  ones  who  are  selected  .to  go  to  jail,  A spontaneous  dispersal  is  the  usual 
result , 

e.  Use  of  Teoognized  leader  - The  developing  leadership  within  the 
crowd  may  be  counteracted  by  using  someone  with  greater  appeal  or  prestige*  A 
trusted  labor  leader  may  appeal  to  workers  to  maintain  order,  Members  of  the 

■ J 

■"  hr 

...clergy  can  blunt  emotional  tensions  and  plead  for  a legal  handling  of  the  mat- 
ter.  A well-known  and  respected  civic  leader  may  be  able  to  exert  a calming 

H- 

influence . 

D. 1 Demonst  rations 

1*  Definition:  A demonstration  is  an  organized  group  of  people 

assembled  for  a particular  purpose,  under  recognized  leadership  Which  exer- 
cises discipline  over  the  demonstrators . 

2.  Characteristics:  Demonstrations  are  nonviolent  and  generally  have 

an  objective  of  dramatizing  a grievance  and  asking  for  redress.  Host  demon- 
strations are  concerned  with  political  issues. 

* 

3.  The  college  demonstration: 

a.  The  demonstrators  generally  are  young*  Many  of  them  are  juve- 
niles, inexperienced,  immature,  and  idealistic.  They  are  all  intelligent* 

b.  Host  of  the  group  are  students,  but  an  appreciable  number  may 
be  nonstudents  and  not  subject  to  the  school  rules  and  disciplinary  procedures* 

c.  Individual  motivation  will  differ  widely  within  the  group. 

Some  are  idealistic  and  firmly  believe  in  the  group  objective;  some  are  pulled 
along  by  the  group  spirit;  some  are  conforming;  some  are  captivated  by  propa- 

■i 

ganda;  some  are  outright  revolutionaries,  determined  to 'overthrow  the  academic 
institution, 

d.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  justify  the  group's  objectives  on  the 

I 

basis  of  constitutional  freedoms  and  rights. 


j 
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e.  School  authorities  abhor  bad  publicity  and  try  to  keep  problems 
within  academic  circles*  They  exercise  a protective  attitude  toward  students 

j 

and  are  not  particularly  sympathetic  toward  police  problems*  They  approach 
student  demonstrations  through  negotiation  and  compromise*  and  will  go  to 
great  lengths  to  avoid  confrontations* 

f.  A part  of  the  faculty  will  be  sympathetic  toward  the  demonstra* 
tors*  and  ^ome  will  actually  participate  in  the  demonstration*  There  will 
probably  be  a sharp  difference  of  opinion  between  the  administration  and  the 
faculty  over  the  proper  resolution  of  the  conflict* 

g.  Students  will  have  continuous  support  from  attorneys  who  will 
be  present  at  their  demonstrations  to  provide  legal  advice  and  representation. 

u*  Protecting  the  right  to  protest: 

a*  Police  will  protect  the  right  to  peaceably  protest*  regardless 

of  individual  convictions  on  the  matter  being  protested* 

b.  Spectators  not  in  sympathy  with  the  demonstration  constitute  a 

source  of  potential  violence*  made  more  dangerous  by  counter-demonstrations. 

5.  Protecting  the  rights  of  others : * 

a.  Normally*  sit-ins  and  lie-ins  violate  property  rights* 

b*  Removal  of  demonstrators  trespassing  on  others'  property  will 

* 

usually  involve  shouts  of  brutality*  faked  injury*  and  cries  of  pain*  espe- 
cially when  the  demonstrators  are  within  range  of  the  news  media*  The  officer 
will  ignore  these  harassments* 

E*  Mobs 

1.  Definition:  A mob  is  a group  of  people  brought  together  by  common 

attitudes  and  dissatisfactions*  held  together  by  aroused  emotions* 

*v- 

2*  Characteristics:  Mobs  are  generally  boisterous*  exhibiting  a high 

level  of  excitement*  Members  of  a mob  maintain  their  high  emotional  level 

mi  w 
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through  an  interdependence  upon  each  other.  Mobs  usually  have  leaders * but  the 

* 

leaders  tend  to  emerge  spontaneously. 

3.  Hobs  become  most  dangerous  when  an  isolated  incident  triggers  vio- 

I 

lenee.  For  example,  an  attack  on  one  member  of  the  mob*  or  the  arrival  of  the 

■■■ 

police  may  crystallize  the  mob's  emotional  unity  and  cause  violent  actions. 

\ 

4.  Controlling  mobs:  i 

. ; 

a.  Due  to  their  emotional  unity,  mobs  usually  wi^l  not  respect 
"stand  back"  or  "move  on"  orders - 

b.  Any  indication  of  a weakening  of  law  enforcement  attitude  or 
strength  wi^  reinforce  the  mob's  predisposition  toward  violence. 

c.  All  arrested  subjects  should  be  moved  quickly  away  from  the 
area  of  the  mob. 

F.  Factors  to  consider  before  acting 

1.  Officers  shall  act  to  preserve  and  protect  life  first  and  property 

■ 

second. 

2.  Disturbances  can  normally  be  anticipated,  and  certain  planning  is 
essential* 

a.  Jurisdictional  probtilbis  should  have  been  resolved. 

b.  Arrest  procedures  and  bail  schedules  should  have  been  estab- 
lished. 


3.  The  most  appropriate  general  statute  is  the  law  on  disorderly 


conduct : 

’ / 

947.01  Disorderly  conduct.  Whoever  does  any  of  the  * 
following  may7 be  fined  not  more  than  $200  or  imprisoned 
not  more  th£n  90  days  or  both: 

(l)  In/ a public  or  private  place,  engages  in  violent, 
abusive , /indecent , profane,  boisterous , unreasonably  loud, 
or  oth^wiae  disorderly  conduct  under  circumstances  in 
which /Such  conduct  tends  to  cause  or  provoke  a disturbance* 

The  disturbance  must  annoy  peaceable  citizens  or  the  travelling 


blic.  Annoyance  to  the  public  must  fwt ^be  copfused  with  annoyance  to  the 
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individual  officer.  Not  all  loud  and  boisterous  conduct  is  prohibited.  The 
loudness  and  boisterousness  must  be  unseemly  under  the  circumstances,  to  fall 
within  the  prohibition. 

4.  To  prevent  demonstrations  or  mobs  from  forming  initially,  an  unlaw- 
ful assembly  might  be  declared. 

947.06  Unlawful  assemblies  and  their  suppression . 

(1)  Sheriffs,  their  under-sheriffs  and  deputies,  con- 
stables, marshals  and  policemen  have  a duty  to  suppress  unlaw- 
ful assemblies  within  their  jurisdiction.  For  that  reason 
they  may  order  all  persons  who  are  part  of  an  assembly  to  dis- 
perse . An  "unlawful  assembly"  is  an  assembly  which  consists 
of  3 or  more  persons  and  which  causes  such  a disturbance  of 
public  order  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  assem- 
bly will  cause  injury  to  persons  or  damage  to  property  unless 
it  is  immediately  dispersed. 

(2)  An  "unlawful  assembly"  includes  an  assembly  of  per- 
sons who  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  or  obstructing 
the  lawful  use  by  any  other  person,  or  persons  of  any  private 
or  public  thoroughfares,  property  or  of  any  positions  of  ac- 
cess or  exit  to  or  from  any  private  or  public  building,  or 
dwelling  place,  or  any  portion  thereof  and  which  assembly 
does  in  fact  so  block  or  obstruct  the  lawful  use. by  any  other 
person,  or  persotfs  of  any  such  private  or  public  thorough- 
fares, property  or  any  position  of  access  or  exit  to  or 

from  any  private  or  public  building,  or  dwelling  place,  or 
any  portion  thereof. 

(3)  Whoever  intentionally  fails  or  refuses  to  withdraw 
from  an  unlawful  assembly  which  he  knows  has  been  ordered  to 
disperse  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  may  he  fined 
not  more  than  $600  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one-  year  in 
the  county  jail  or  both. 

6.  To  handle  a campus  demonstration  or  disruption  on  public  grounds, 

the  statute  prohibiting  certain  kinds  of  misconduct  may  be  used. 

946.80  Misconduct  on  public  pounds,  (l)  Wo  person  shall 
commit  any  act  in  a public  building  or  on  public  grounds 
which  interferes  with  the  peaceful  conduct  of  activities 
normally  carried  on  in  such  building  or  on  such  grounds. 

(2)  Any  arson  violating  sub.  (l)  who  refuses  to  leave 
such  building  or  grounds  upon  request  by  the  proper  offi- 
cial or  any  person  aiding,  counseling  or  abetting  another 
to  violate  sub.  (l)  may  be  fined  not  more  than  $600  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  6 months  or  both. 

(3)  In  this  section  "public  building”  means  any  build- 
ing that  is  a part  of  the  university  of  Wisconsin  system 
or  state  universities  system  and  usedL  for  any  university 
purpose  and  any  building  owned  by  t he. state  or  any  county, 


city*  school  district  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  state  and  used  for  any  public  purpose. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit peaceful  picketing  or  distribution  of  handbills. 

[Effective  Aug.  27*  1969] 

6.  In  addition*  the  Wisconsin  Criminal  code  provides  penalties  for 

property  damage  or  destruction. 

943.01  Criminal  damage  to  property,  (l)  Whoever  intention- 
ally causes  damage  to  any  physical  property  of  another 
without  his  consent  may  be  fined  not  more  than  $200  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  6 months  or  both. 

(2)  Any  person  violating  sub.  Cl]  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1*000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  3 years  or  both 
under  the  following  circumstances: 

(a)  The  property  damaged  is  a vehicle  or  highway  as 
defined  in  s.  941.03(2)  and  the  damage  is  of  a kind  which 
is  likely  to  cause  injury  to  a person  or  further  property 
damage;  or 

Cb)  The  property  damaged  belongs  to  a public  utility 
or  common  carrier  and  the  damage  is  of  a kind  which  is 
likely  to  impair  the  services  of  the  public  utility  or 
common  carrier.! 

(3)  If  the  total  property  damaged  in  violation  of  this 
section  is  reduced  in  val'^e  by  more  than  $1*000*  the  per- 
son may  be  fined  not  more  than  $1iOCO  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  5 years  or  both.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section* property  is  reduced  in  value  by  the  amount  which 
it  would  cost  either  to  repair  or  replace  it*  whichever 

is  less. 

(4)  Where  more  than  one  item  of  property  is  damaged 
pursuant  to  a single  intent  and  design*  the  damage  to  all 
the  property  may  be  prosecuted  as  a single  crime. 

(s)  In  any  case  of  criminal  damage  involving  more 
than  one  act  of  criminal  damage  but  prosecuted  as  a single 
crime*  it  is  sufficient  to  allege  generally  crimir^l  dam- 
age to  property  committed  between  car rain  dates.  On  the 
trial,  evidence  may  be  given  of  any  such  criminal  damage 
committed  on  or  between  the  dates  alleged. 

7.  Open  violations  of  law  without  damage  to  person  or  property 
(sometimes  called  civil  disobedience)  pose  an  additional  problem.  Persons  may 
demonstrate  in  places  prohibited  by  law*  sit-in  at  restaurants*  or  block  pas- 
sageways. Law  enforcement  probably  has  no  alternative  but  to  enforce  the 
applicable  law,  even  though  the  officers  may  feel  the  disobedience  is  morally 
justified. 
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Available  Proyrm*  in  ^^^^p^-TochnioAl  Education 

Th*  Department  offer*  course*  and  programs  isading  to  certification  a*  well  a* 
to  4>jntii  Degress  framed  l^cMt  t]»  Bichlur  of  Selene**  Matter  of  Education.  tnd 
thl  Doctor  of  Education. 

The  COPE  plagium  it  unique*  inasmuch  M it  provide*  *A  alternate  route  for 
preparing  vocational  subject  teacher**  Through  the  coupling  of  cooperative  work  expctU 
cnee  with  a planned  academic  program*  tee  student  cu  -reesfre  state  certification  in 
to  aching  and  a Bachelor  of  Scignc*  degrte* 

Undergraduate  program*  an  available  in  agricultural  *dnc*ticn*  homo  economic  s* 
trad*  and  Industrial  education*  and  technical  iduahw. 

Program*  on  tee  muter4*  Itvel  are  available  tn  agricvu.  *1  education*  business 
education*  distributive  education*  home  economic**  technical  education*  vocational  trad* 
and  Induetrial  aducatioa*  and  vocational  coordination  and  supervision* 

■K 

The  Voc atimal  •»  Technical  Sectoral  curriculum  consists  of  four  groups  of  court e a 
and/or  experiment  as  fallowi  Co*  Selected  Area  Courstwork*  Internship*  and  Di*- 
nruhoa  Study*  The  tell  detail#  of  the  program  are  available  in  the  .Department  bulletin* r 
Doctorate  in  VooatiMai-Technioai  Education* 


The  inUtteHon 

Rutger*  University  * The  State  Uulvereity  of  New  Jersey*  in  a unique  institution 
which  combine*  tom*  of  the  feature*  of  (he  principal  type*  of  inetltetioci*  which  have 
given  American  higher  education  it*  pr  ^llar  diversity  ••  the  colonial  coll* ge*  the  land- 
grant  oollege*  and  the  state  university* 


J Founded  in  1746  a*  Queen1*  College*  Rntgaro  was  (6a  eighth  college  la  (he  colo- 
nial* Its  *pu*w*Up  by  tee  Dutch  Reformed  Church*  formally  discontinued  In  Ilii*  was 
typical  of  the  tlmee  When  most  college*  were  established  by  religious  groups,  in  »*J* 
the  State  Legislature  extended  the  designation  of  "'Slate  Univer*ityn  to  all  unit*  of  Rutger** 
In  1946*  an  urbpn  complex*  the  University  Of  Newark*  wee  merged  with  Rutger*}  and  in 
I960*  the  Collage  of  South  J«x*y  at  Camden- became  a put  of  tee  State  Unhraralty.  With 
rsieartk  unite  an|  efbarlinental  farms  ecauered  from  9ua*«  !so*ther(4  te  Cap*  May 
(southern^  i «kl*adt  Iti  taOut&ca  to  alt  p*rta  of  tf»«  SttM. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


A Curriculum  Advieory  Committal  tor  Trade  And  Industrial  Education  w**  • •- 
tibllehed  la  the  Department  gf  Vocational  Education  prior  to  the  beginaliij  of  the  COPE 
progr ini,  The  member!  of  thl*  committee  *erve  n jdvtaor*  to  the  COPE  program  to 
addition  to  other  ongoing  teacher  training  proffimi^ 


The  membership  of  the  committee  cdqslHv  of  employer*  rf^Htnlbi  both  Urge 
and  email  into*  trite*  State  Deportment  of  Education  nptuntitivtir  a local  superin- 
tendent of  vocational  idueitiuii  vocational  ttulira  teacher  tdoutorti  and  a State  Em- 
ployment Service  manager, 

■c 

The  pnrpufi  <d  tbli  type  of  an  advlawiy  committee  are  two-fold  In  nature  became 
the  program  administrator e ara  able  to  dlecnii  program*  tad  problems  rllh  the  recip- 
ient* of  the  product*  of  the  educ ational  proeaia  (th*  etudsntj  enrolled  In  th*  program  are 
temporarily  found  in  Job*  in  laduatrie*  much  ilka  tboae  repre tested  by  the  member*  of 
the  adnriinry  committee)*  committee  member*  *r*  able  to  pffar  advice*  criticism*.  and 
•nggaitlofl*  concerning  the  direction  of  the  program*  Alio*  they  can  he  moat  helpful  in 
offering  employment#  within  their  organisation  •*  to  COPE  etude  At*  * Thl*  provide*  for 
an  effective  ftrii^artfqli  alui  uu»  of  tba  advteory  computtiee  member*  can  food. back 
information  concerning  die  work  habit*  and  problem*  of  COPE  a Indent*  employed  In  tbetr 
arganiaatieoa, 

A lilting  of  the  *dvL*ory  committee  number*  who  have  **rv*d  In  thl*  capacity  1* 
prerented  on  the  npp»lte  page. 


* 


operational  aspects 


Aedtmic  Phm 

In  addition  to  acquiring  4a  occupational  'WU  ficlcif«,fl  thi  COPE  etadani  nuat 
alto  mutt  d»  rAqoltPiDinta  of  • rigor out  tctdamlc  program;  • program  dtalpad  to  ; 
provide  lli«  breadth  ud  depth  of  ■ liberal  arti  aporianoo*  Wkrfit  A«  c^ptrtHw 
- occuptdwil  photo  It  dttlfuf  to  nlntuvlt  to  4 eaphUticated*  tpecieliaedj  and  highly 
tldll  (ha  uidtmk  phut  it  lititlil  to  broaden  ht  atop#  of  A*  Mvlfinl't 
cognitive  axporleocet*  Hot,  the  noMuhn  of  tli  tv*  ffcuet  pyevidae  weuperi* 
wtUl  program  with  4a  iuterdiecipllnary  flavor  alwwd  at  creating  t am  brtedof  rot 
foul  educator 


C*w*»llal  f Eaptrtenc* 


The  Deptttnrttl  of  Vocational  Ahuitka  of  Ibitfort  (Jnlvetaity  - Tha  State  Uei- 
vtralty  oh  Now  Jctaay*  through  Halve  ratty  College,  hot  dtvikpif  t ttooud  track  for  * 
4tv  to arev  of  tome  hart  for  vuitidutt  (trada  and  bdutHal)  tfvetUn*  Thi*  particular 
program,;  1*  fatigued  to  Provide  high  ecfcool  mduih^  primarily  from  vocational  ltd 
ludntritl  aria  education  programt,  aa  voll  at  technical  ieitttute  graduate**  with  u 
opportunity  to  comb  la*  cooperative  work  experience  (COPE)  in  their  choun  trado  or  oc- 
cupation with  an  approved  academic  program*  Upon  tatiifaclory  completion  rf  (ht  prv. 
tcrlbtd  program*  tho  Individual*  will  receive  appropriate  Uubtt  crttifie«(i«i  and  wUl 
have  oaraod  tho  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  ■ * 

Univorelty  Collage  la  the  evening  degree-grouting  college  of  ftutgare*  Secant* 
claate*  art  conducted  after  (be  normal  work  day,  a COPE  rtudeot  can  work  full-time 
during  t"  J_  ' d ettend  clutav  lb  the  evening,  A a tod  eat  titty  register  for  line 


COPE  atideata  tr*  tlr*t  rtquirad  to  he  accepted' by  University  Collage*  and  then 
ivmat  appear  for  * port  on  el  tshrvtHw  with  the  director  or  aneteteivt  dir  actor  of  the  pro* 
gram.  Collage  hoard  examination*  ate  not  required  for  admit  atom  and  etudeute  may  be 
admitted  to  Unlveirtity  Collage  rvgardleaa  of  the  particular  program  fallowed  In  high 
tchgoL  "HOFevtr  J,  applicant!  moat  have  bean  graduated  front  aefoftdary  echool  In  (he 
upper  dnt-lauthi  of  (heir  cta*e#  Student!  who  have  not  bad  college  preparatory  math- 
emetic*  or  a langukgo  In^higb  edbonl*  may  ba  idmlttad  with  antrenc*  condition*'  If 


credit* 

evauingi  t 


A nine. credit  load  would  require  the  atodhnt  to  attend  due  two 


thete  deficient;!** 


•tadest'e  projiam^  'thay  may  be  made  by  pgatleg 


one  year  of  appropriate  ecu r act  titan  for  aoiucredLt. 


Student*  who  at  art  ths  program  will)  out  any  transfer  credit  will  require  ippr^xi- 
nutely  a lx  year*  to  compla  fca  the  B.S*  degree  requirement  r,  It  ta  possible.  under 
present  Few  Jersey  certification  requirement*!  tlut  * COPE  student  would  be  able  to 
begin  vie  a tlonei  - technical  teaching  before  ha  complete*  requirement*  lor  the  B>5.  degree. 
When  a student  baa  been  employed  in  hi*  specialisation  for  the  number  of  year*  required 
for  state  certification.  ba  may  choose  to  atari  It  aching  and  continue  with  hi*  degree  pro- 
gram, 

A student  may  pursue  a specialisation  in  any  one  of  the  recognised  trade  or  in* 
dustrial  areas  offered  In  the  secondary  or  post* secondary  program*  of  the  State,  Proper 
advising  i*  important  dna  to  the  length  of  time  required  to  complete  the  program  and  to 
the  reqy  is  aments  needed  by  teachers  the  future,  Consideration  of  new  off*  ring*  and 
discontinuance  of  tome  present  offering*  are  carefully  considered  when  advising  students. 
An  attempt  i*  made  to  be  a*  accurate  a*  facte  and  flgurae  indicate  concerning  future 
trends  in  vocational  education^ 


Recruitment 

As  with  any  new  program,  recruitment  of  students  l*  * very  Import**?  factor, 
Cissemt  nation  of  information  concerning  the  COPE  program  waa  on*  of  the  first  atepa 
undertaken  to  get  tin  program  coder  way,  - \ 

A descriptive  brochure  waa  designed  and  printed,  A meat  mailing  to  ail  sec- 
ondary and  peat*  sec  ends  ry  school*  in  New  Jersey  waa  conducted-  The  brochure  contained 
a tear* out  reply  card  which  Interested  students  could  complete  and  return  requesting  ap- 
plication procedures.  The  brochure  has  been  modified  and  reprinted  twice  since  the 
original  was  de  signed. 


eolation  could  be  made  in  the  local  schools.  If  tbi*  wee  dee  treble.  Am  a remit*  22  pro- 
grams ware  presented  in  eleven  counties  of  ihv  Jersey,  The  presentation*  were  made 
to  sppnlmtMy  littO  students. 

The  COPE  director  and  assistant  director  took  part  In  many  other  Programs  In- 
volving administrate*^  fttduce  personnel*  end  teachers. 


A totter  was  sent  with  the  initial  mailing  of  COPE  brochures  stating  that  a pres- 


ERIC 


li 


Visual  aide  such  a*  a desk-top  Illustrator,  15 -mm,  slides*  and  overhead  pro- 
jector transparencies  wi»  designed  by  the  Department  for  use  in  rectniting  and  for 
public  relatione  prerentetio&ST  Tbe  quality  of  the  visual  materials  Wi  such  that  many 
favorable  rommeut*  wen  received  from  people  who  viewed  tbe  presentations. 


Publlc  Relation* 

Di  nervine  tint  of  Information  at  tits  start  of  uy  new  project  or  program  la  es- 
sential for  both  recruitment  and  public  relatione.  The  public  relatione  service*  of  the 
University  were  nailed  upon  to  unlit  with  the  dissemination  of  information.  A*  a result 
of  this  combined  effort,  information  concerning  tbe  COPE  prof  ram  appeared  In  many 
newspaper*  throughout  the  state  and  In  various  professional  publications  throughout  the 
nation,  Cue  to  this  widespread  coverage*  many  requests  for  Information  were  received 
from  parsons  in  New  Jersey  as  well  as  from  persona  In  other  states  and  countries.  The 
COPE  brochure  mentioned  above  was  distributed  widely  both  in  and  out  of  tbe  stats. 

The  COPE  progr*mt  it*  operation,  and  progress  report*  were  presented  at 
numerous  state  and  national  professional  and  industrial  meeting*'  The  University  ra^ 
celved  several  visitor*  from  educational  Institution*  on  the  East  Coast  that  sro  consider* 
lug  initiating  similar  types  of  cooperative  training  programs  for  vocational -technical  F| 
teachers  on  post. secondary  leasts.  In  addition,  many  written  requests  for  additions!  In- 
formation about  the  COPE  program  have  bean  received.  These  requests  have  come  from 
^Diversities*  eoHage**  state  education  department*!  and  high  school s> 

Each  year,  cooperating  employer*  are  pr  seep  tad  certificate*  of  appreciation  for 
the  important  role  which  they  play  In*  the  program.  These  award*  are  usually  presented 

“be  awarding  of  rs cognition  to  the  cooperating  employ «r a 


maintaining^ a poeitive  public  relation*  climate. 


Industrial  and  educational  comnnuitlas*  In  addition  to 
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This  graph  reflects  enrollments  of  group*  starting  «*oh  ten*.  transitional 
figures  u«  effected  by  retantion,  ineeMlog  wd  withdrawing  student  s>  Student* 
withdrew  end'  dropped  fras  program  for  various  reasons- . The  met  outstanding 
reasons  for  withdrawal  ar*  mentioned  in  the  report  text* 


THE  STUDENTS 


Th*  COPE  pro gram  wee  Started  with  the  first  term  dl  the  19£7-tl?6(l  academic 
year,  Ten  students  were  accepted  by  University  College  wj  were  screened  Into  the 
program,  At  the  beginning  of  the  spring  1970  termi  three  of  the  original  ten  student* 
were  active  in  the  program.  A total  of  £6  active  COpE  students  were  uurollad  for  the 
spring  1070  term  in  January, 

Figure  1 ILluet rates  the  progressive  enrollment  Increase  during  each  consecutive 
term  over  the  past  two  and  we-hidf  /ear a aince  the  inception  el  the  Program*  Tb*  data 
contained  in  Figure  l eppliea  to  euollinanJt  populations  at  the  beginning  of  each  consecu- 
tive term*  At  the  ttma  of  the  writing  of  this  reports  11  atudanta  were  aetlv sly  uncalled 
in  the  program. 


For  the  purpose  el  clartilcatlon  and  future  reference  to  ter  me  of  .eleaaiflcation  in 
this  reports  the  following  definitions  ere  provided. 

Active  COPE  Students:  Students  wbo  are  enrolled  in  Upiveeetty  Collage  and  whn 

ere  haing  auper  vised  on”th*-job  by  the  COPE  coordinator. 

Inactive  CQPE  Student  a:  Student  a who  were  active  for  a period  but  wece  drafted 
Into  military  service  prlor  to"  completion  of  their  program* 

Incoming  Students:  Figures  on  students  within  thie  classification  have  hesn  divided 

into  the  following  two  eitagorinet 

1,  Students  expecting  to  initiate  course  work  in  University  Collet* 
during  theiuinmer  or  fall  term  of  i97t>,  These  students'  have 
mot  t^-WrlnCft  rsquir  amenta  for  bath  Ummslty  College  and 
the  COPE  program, 

. + 

Z,  Atudanta  accspled  in  Univaesity  College  who#  due  to  poor  performance 
on  the  English  pre*tss r#  have  ba*n  advised  to  complete  remedial  or 
preparatory  work  in  English  through  tb*  Extension  Division  or  a locil 
community  college.  These  students  will#  upon  successful  completion 
of  their  remedial  work*  enrolt  In  regular  University  Col  leg*  courses* 
and  w t COPE  students* 


Definitions 


r 


TABLE  I 

ACTIVE  COPTJ  STUDENTS 


SPECIALIZATIONS 


Autom^  h.  ive 

vW«=3 

Carptntr / 

^.1% 

H-3 

Computet  Programming 

3,0% 

U*l 

ConnAtologv 

3 .9% 

Hb  1 

Drafting 

1S.2* 

n-e 

Electronic* 

9.1% 

Nb3 

Electrical 

3.0% 

N*1 

Food  Service 

HbI 

Furniture  and  Cabinet 

N&V.  ing 

Lost 

N*1 

Machine  Shop 

30.3% 

H*l0 

Printing 

3.0% 

N-l 

Sheer  Met*. 

3.0% 

lool  antf  Dc* 

3.0% 

H-l 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM  PURSUED 


Vocational  Technical 

16.4% 

N*12 

Coliege  Preparatory 

16. 2% 

N=6  ■ 

General 

13,2% 

N“6 

Comprehensive 

27.3% 

N=il 

(college  prep  and 
vo  edi  combin'd) 


AGE 


Heart  il  -6% 

Iteng*  18-JJ 


marital  status 

Hail  led  24  .W  Kt-6 

Si.tsU  ?6-0*  Wb2I 


FIGURE  2 
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AN10  PRESENT  ACCOVN.  ' UTY 
OF  TR2 

PROGRAM  POPULATION 
OVES  2>*  YEARS 
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Present  Student  Population 

Data  In  Table  1 will  give  the  readlr  an  overview  of  the  background  oi  peisently 
active  %OFE  students  In  terms  of  ags*  marital  status*  type  gf  high  tchoal  attended*  and 
previous  high  +cho ol  work.  The  vftei«Cy  bf  vocational  *pect&liaiiion*  pursued  by  the  eftu 
dents  la  also  presented  la  Table  1, 

It  la  Lnteee  sting  to  note  thal  among  the  presently  enrolled  students  are  one  female 
{Id  cosmetology)  and  a deaf  *tudani  tin  printing}  and  also  the  variety  i4  eypea  gf  high 
school  curricuJu-n  followed,  In  othpe  words*  It  appears  that  any  high  school  graduate 
Can  pursue  a career  ae  a vocational  teacher  regardless  of  which  cueticulum  was  followed 
Id  hljjh  school.'  This  variety  of  background  Indicate*  lu*  workability  and  appropriateness 
ol  the  concept  of  inoperative  education  for  the  preparation  of  vocational  teachees. 

The  total  number  of  person*  Involved  In  the.  program  I*  more  than  II  time*  the 
Present  active  enrollment.  Any  person  who  applied  for  iMormatidn  ebont  COPE  was 
handled  on  a perieoil  hssis*  and  the  effort  expended  we*  directly  proportional  to  the 
degeee  of  follow -through  by  the  applicant. 

Since  the  beginning  of  th*  COPE  program  in  Septembee  Wb7*  this  office  haa 
eecelypi  377  individual  requests  ioe  inia rmatioa A i e»  Figur*  £ for  accountability},  These 
InitiAl  contact * have  resulted  In  the  active  enrollment  of  89  students,  Thsse  studsnta 
have  been  categorised  Into  the  c la*  elite  at  Ion*  Indicated  above.  The  remaining  number 
have  bean  contacted  and  provided  with  th*  *pproprtet*  form*  ud  procedure**  but  have 
not  taken  the  necessary  *tep*  for  admission  Into  the  program.  In  relation  to  thl*  chart* 
the  follcwing  expla^tieoa  of  the  division#  ace  provided. 


Incoming  Active*  and  Inactive  These  eutegoriaa  were  defined  previously  1* 
this  report- 


Withdrew;  Ibis  classification  pertains  to  students  who  withdrew  from  active 
participation  in  the  program  for  the  following  various  reasons: 


Academic  ttalV^£(  £f 
Changed  ms  jo4  irea  J4) 
'Conflict  with  apprenticeship  (3} 
Conflict  with  job  f4) 


Considered  courses  irrelevant  13) 
Crtfuldsrei^  course#  too  difficult  (3) 


- 


man 
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RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY  ■ 'THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW1  JERSEY 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT 

COOPERATIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  PRE.TEACHINQ  EXPERIENCE 

COPE 


This  eitablltet  u t^ttorat  between  Rot&fcn  tMvenfty  - The  State  University  if  New  Jer*«y  mad 

. . . rtHCWdfpJE  (he  emptoywm  of 


Inu  «t  aMtec 

{hi**  of  con 


to  tV  wuHoail  fpSfihy  of 


U&iv  Commitment 


Uolvertfty  Cottegs  of  EUggns  Untestty  w(l  pftnide  n ^unh-uXtn  ta  Pteertoff  Mints  n 

w w£D  be  scheduled  durtaf  the  crating  to  a*  not  to  htefar*  witfa  tbe  wflvfc  requirements 


Tbe 

el  dto  itoikiL 


Thrwgb  lie  COPE  P *W  te 
to  the  tadutiryt  Hw  «iH  be 

bdUbte  Hy.muuL.Hi  «At04CW  Jttttet 


arid  aMpecvtoe  ta  wwl  oipwiewe  by 


^ vitfitadons 


qedfit  ic  not  awarded  lor  Hmj  alt  bet  cndttt  l*  awarded  iw  tucctsa* 

4t  fee  oeBpcAmey  *■"*>«■  » This  «n  Is  etetolflnoJ  when  the  ftuint  baa  eoupktH  tbr 
lied  tee  4 bis  auftrrtawl  toterfrial  atuPtowaaL 

flHHerfoJ  nMp fate  of  Unhenltr  Co*e»  nqulmnete  tb*  student  ted  be  granted  a Batefer  of 
*fe  und  wtf  qjutfy  Fee  Bpprtpriato  certtBcite  **  a tadur  et  vocational  educate. 


f.  y to  sit  teat  pw  Je*r.  They  err  Intended  to 
i JDouacml  Aiurte. 


end  the 


juparvtow. 
endft  I*  awarded  fw  tu 


bdtey  Conunkncnt 

rtV  COPE  undent  ted  b treated  as  a ngnlar 
emmiiriiiih  wttb  aHtay  and  *ta  etotegteV 

The  stwfat  te9  be  gteeo  tbe 
as  nk*A  aqtetr  abd  upete  in  hit 

IV 
and  Ids 

with  tbs  phtebpby"  ^ tbe 

IV  todwtrial  umte-  ted  V 
■bt  attitudes  et  tbs  COPE  student.  This 


Hb  wpoeribAtka  and  wag»  ted  be  Incr'did 
by  wtojatoy  potky. 

. to  W1*4  taxtgh  toe  wtou  phew  of  wwfc  to  obtain 
of  TCcetinut  specit  ty  as  potribfe. 

. to  visit  IV  COPE  Jtudrt* 
Ew  to  ib  Hem  v yviT  to  comply 


ted  met  te  COffE  coordinator  ibe 
the  job  Hue 


vfekatfcn*  will  be 
to 


u fytkatkm  fuim  to  report  iV  wqd  bab&s 

be  immhd  to  tbe  COPE  coorafiHtor  Hnl-auiuUy. 


5tujnt  fjHu.iiftstf  w ■ 

TV  student  shall  i 

wnpeuy  pblfafaa 

Wldk  u te  febv  (he  *n dent  ted, 

Spence  to  ad  law's  of  Mi  mated 

IV  stodnt  It  amectod  u omfbm  to  all  appropriate  U&h4«ty  Colkgt  nqs 
mitiMut  to  tiio  COPE  pn^nL 

TV  stndnt  ted  tap  te  D^wto  of  COPE  it  4»d  of  any  tents*  which  might  alter  Us  status  fa 
fa  COPE  teffem- 


aeplqmni  h e regular  etopfam  «pect  no  ipectal  tntatment  net  abide  by  il 
tbms^h  appropfUt*  oppwtunite  fw  aapvtem  and 

mb  while  conte  u t 


(Signed) 

(Siswl) 


won 


Dits 


Data 


-d> 


(Ur  fa  —pln|irj 


Dte 


j 
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Persona)  reasons  (6) 

Program  imposed  hardship  TZJ 
To  entr*1  service  {61 

Wanted  flail -time  school  to  avoid  drift  (&) 

Acc epf cd  by  University  College  and  Sfopjwlt  Student*  estegoxiaed  in  this  brea 
are  those  who  received  ini  or  mat  ion  relative  to  application  and  pursued  the  initial  stages 
oX  applying  to  University  College.  They  ware  areapted  by  University  College;  however  > 
at  that  point*  they  did  not  elect  to  arrange  for  an  interview  with  one  of  the  COPE  admin- 
istrators lor  screening  it) to  the  program. 

Those  classified  in  thr  category  of  rsouestB  for  information  initiated  such  a 
request;  however p they  did  not  follow  through  with  tE7* next  step*  which  was  application 
to  University. 

A follow-up  study  was  rerentiy  conducted  on  these  lsst  two  groups  in  order  to 
determinr  thr  reasons  for  their  apparent  loss  of  interest  in  the  program, 

i 

The  results  of  Hue  study  provided  insights  lor  modifying  progs*m  procedures. 

Many  of  thess  individuals  indlratcd  a dssies  to  continue  their  previous  goal  of  becoming 
a vocational  teacher.  Of  those,  several  were  identified  at  having  the  necessary  pra* 
requisites  (six  years  of  occupational  experience)  fur  screening  into  the  ongoing  pre-service 
program-  Of  90  surh  individuals*  15  were  Identified  as  hawing  s minimum  of  6 to  • 
maximum  of  JO  yeara  of  occupational  experience  In  * vocational  specialty.  -Thee*  persona 
were  presented  with  information  regarding  the  opportunities  in  the  pre- Service  program- 

The  reasons  given  by  the  respondents  fur  non -pursuit  provided  Inf  or  mationfor 
modifying  recruitment  procedures  and  expedition  of  responses  to  information  requests. 

Much  of  the  lack  of  follow  *ih  rough  on  the  part  of  the  students  was  attributed  to  mis- 
understanding regarding  work  oxperlancr  end  necessary  requirements  for  rntry  Intn  the 
program.  Hopefully*  this  misunderstanding  will  be  eliminated  during  future  recruitment 
Proceedings^ 

A continuing  effort  is  being  planned  fo?  contacting  individuals  who  fall  into  this 
category  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  thr  amount  of  m Launder  stagings  regarding  the  COPE 

program. 
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TAftlE  II 

PROGRESS-  WARD  OMatirMs 


Studwit 

Wuniber 


Sup*rvit>d  Work 
jitpwliM* 
wafttM  Baui» 


Credit. 

Cfwpl  ttnl  .Tetel  Ctrriafl 

Tranrfe>  Toft  GTA  • **  Rwfcgw 


704518 

34 

3*34 

705763 

9 

1500 

704502 

23 

3010 

794828 

1+ 

2656* 

724260 

19 

315+ 

ID  3 .0  >18 

6-  4.0  * 

15  *-T  18 

12  ». 35  16 

4 3.5  6 


70535+ 

9.5 

1577 

704163 

* 9.6 

1593 

705643 

+ /+ 

797 

7Q5690 

+ .0 

+64 

704+29 

3 

500* 

733547 

33 

5470** 

7+3124 

13 

3159 

70454+ 

17 .7 

3930 

763339 

19.9 

3 303 

76327+ 

35 

4150 

733956 

36 

+31+* 

703531  - 

36 

597+** 

7957+3 

3 

500 

- 70+638 

12 

3000* 

7057+9 

12 

2150 

' 705939 

10 

1+60 

704511 

7 

1163* 

704103 

16 

3900* 

705916* 

1 

1+6 

73+607 

9 

1500 

0 

SjO 

6 

10 

3.  +7 

30 

0 

5.0 

+ 

3 

+4-0 

+ 

25 

3 e00 

i 

35 

37 

3.0 

30 

10 

3.5 

10 

+ 

+.33 

13 
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■ Baa  *aa±tiju&»L  un .uperviwd  work  ■*p*li*nc«. 

■Complatad  alntotn  resuimment.  of  5.000  Kotor*  wort  **pwi*«*. 
■mo  credit.  Of^ci&lly  «ken.  jne<»lno  itodant  S+70* 

di.crepeKcy  bttatmmn  cf.dit*  carried  w»d  credit*  «o*pl«t.d 
r.tult*  fro*  courtoa  taken  foe  non-credit,  f.iliar..  and  witn- 
dtaw.1* 
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TVE  PROGRAM 


ObjtetLv^* 

CO  Itsiat  in  mtttipg  tht  iuturt 

addition*!  vocational  ccaeliera 


1.365 
X.fyiZ 
1,  f>2l 
3.0*7 
5.000 
Te7»95*- 

(This  figure  represents  the  afttfcips-tea  pborMge*  only  in  the  areas  for  which  JOPE 
students  ure  belnq  pra^*rflu. 

Th^  program  ctiJmK  .te*.  *t  Jut  end  of  eppioaimately  six  ye*rsp  in  trade  com- 
petency. eertifiealinni  and  receipt  ctf  4 Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 


1 

> 
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The  objec-tiv^s  of  the  COPE  program  *ee  designed 
staffing  netid?  of  vocations'  education  in  New  Jersey.  The 
fin  Selected  ardl)  needed  by  19$0l  f re  js  follow; 

v Occupational  Preparation*  grade*  3-12 

County  VocstiouaUTechnical  aehnoiSi  g**de*  10-12 
Po^t- Seconder/  schools.  0r*dee  *3-14 
■#■  Adult  Mu  Hi -Skilled 

Adult  ^Extension 


Pro^reU  Toward  ObtMWpB 


To  d*te.  presently  active  student*  have  earned  402  credit*  at  Rutgers  or  16. 1 
credit*  each  toe  * grade  poM£  *v-  ige  q i 3-50.  In  addition  to  these  credit*.  1*4  credits 
have  b^*j6  irs.iaferrcd  from  othe™  institutions * 

Table  JI  shows  the  pr ofrea*  of  each  active  student  toward  reaching  the  goal*  of 
the  program-  Figure  3 on  the  following  page  graphically  illustrates  the  number  of  stu- 
dent* actively  enrolled  for  e*cb  of  the  terms  indicated.  Figure  4 shows  total  credit* 
completed  by  that  number ■ and  Figure  5 indicates  the  overfall  grade  point  average  for 
each  continuing  teem. 


^Teacher  Needs  and  Preparation  * Now  Through  13&0.  Report  of  the  Sub- 
Con  mitteei  staio  oi  New  Jersey  Master  Plan  ioir  V«rfiouTlElducatl4h. 
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EttRDbUltDfr  STATISTICS 
AT  TK*  CQJlPLETlOtJ 
OF  TBS  DJPICATSD  SI 


SEM^KSS 


*GPA  reflect*  qrade*  of^coereet  ttln  for  credit  only. 

•*rot*l  credit*  taken  include*  eeur*#*  for  non-credit  (con- 
d it  lone  1' entrance  requirement  fulfillment)  end  «ur***  with- 
drkwn  fron  by  ttudantj* 


* 


Cooperative  Phase 

The  major  thrust  of  this  phase  of  the  program  it  designed  to  provide  the  iutii* 
vidu^l  with  • folly  developed*  e omprehejLt  i v a "thill  package*111  The  development  of  tbit 
skill  package  begin*  with  participation  la  supervised  work  experience  la  the  *ret  of 
specialization  He  has  chosen  to  follow*  A ppr wlmately  two  ud  on* -half  years  latsrr  the 
individual  it  provided  the  opportunity  to  satisfactorily  display  bit  skill  ptowce*  on"  a 
competency  examination  administered  by  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education  d Uni* 
vc reify  College. 

Once  the  student  feels  he  le  ready  to  have  hie  ekilL  competency  tea  tad  and  baa 
met  the  prerequisites  to  the  tiunioatioh  * 5.000  hours  of  supervised  work  experience  * 
ho  may  register  fat  the  occupational  competency  cumtnatiottr  Credit  i*  not  given  for 
the  5.000  hours  of  supervised  work  experience  per  »*  The  supervised  work  experience 
allow*  the  student  to  register  for  the  occupational  competency  examination  in  hi*  ape* 
Cialiration.  Twelve  credit*  are  granted  for  eucceacftil  completion  of  the  competency 
examination* 

Several  student*  have  entered  the  program  with  prior  experience  In  their  field. 
With  the  additional  supervised  work  experience  gained  through  COPEr  these  student* 
have  been  able  to  qualify  for  tereenlng  Into  the  pre -ter vice  program*  GcIhE  in  tbis 
program  places  them  in  a petition  to  be  hired  "*  teacher*  on  emergsney  certification. 

To  date;  three  COPE  student • have  applied  and  were  accepted  into  the  pre-ecrvice  pro* 
grSm* 


Throughout  the  cooperative  phase  of  the  program,  the  individual  i*  supervised  by 
the  COPE  coordinator  who  assesses,  along  with  the  atudeutr  the  appropriateness  of  she 
work  situation*  This  appraisal  1*  acblevedr  in  moat  ease**  through  a bi-monthly  con- 
ference with  the  COPE  student*  bis  industrial  supervisor,  end  the  ..COPE  coordinator* 

In  addition  to  these  confer  ones  s*  the  industrial  supervisor  it  required  to  submit  to  the 
Director  of  COPE*  an  Employer  Evaluation  Form  which  provide*  an  official  record  of 
the  student* * Progress  oD*thc*jobr 


Upon  initial  employment*  a memorandum  of  ag teems nt  (shown  on  a previous  page) 
is  jolbtiy  signed  by  the  student,  employer*  and  the  chief  administrator  of  the  COPE  pro- 
gram* The  memorandum  specifically  identifies  esch  patty1*  commitment  to  th*  eooprta* 
bve  aspects  of  the  program* 

* **%"■  *L 
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Scholarship 

In  Addition  t4>  providing  the  neee**sry  fund*  Cor  open  ting  the  COPE  program*  the 
Ford  Foundation  grant  siso  mad*  available  for  scholarahip  aid.  This  aldi  in  the 

form  of  forth  %200  scholarship* . ha*  been  awarded  to  IT  *tu<teot*+  The  *ehol*r*hip  ejrf 
wa*  tf**d  to  encourage  minority*  group  individual  to  enter  th*  field  of  vocational* technical 
education  aa  t*ocher*< 

The  specific  objective  in  providing  thi*  aid  wa*  to  help  the  student  defray  the 
coate  of  tuition  and  booh*  fer  the  fir*t  two  tarmS+  Thi  a ha*  proved  to  b*  *n  important 
aspect  of  the  program  since  it  i*  usually  during  the  fir*t  year  of  employment  that  the 
rata  pay  for  now  employe**  it  su^h  that  college  easts  could  prevent  a financial  burden* 
However,  experience  bae  shown  that  b the  time  the  COPE  student  b*s  completed  hi* 
first  year  in  the  Program*  hi*  skill  level  on  the  job  ha*  reached  a point  where  additional 
cost*  of  attending  college  con  be  covered  by  hi*  inertave  in  earning*^  The  second  year 
student's  average  wa*  tl4h  more  & month  than  the  fir  at  year  student's* 


COPE  Banquet* 

An  annual  banquet  wa*  held  during  the  tpridfl  of  each  year  O*  the  program* 

Three  of  the**  function*  have  been  conducted  to  data*  The  purpose  of  the  banquet  t*  to 
bring  together  all  persona  connected  with  *be  program.  1+*^*  students*  employers*  ad* 
visory  committee  member  *t  University  representative  a#  and  COPE  administrator  a-  Id 
order  to  giv*  recognition  to  achievements  of  the  students  sad  to  express  appreciation  to 
all  participant!  for  their  support  of  th*  Program^ 

\t  the  test  banquets  aa  informal  discussion  val  beld  among  if  OPE  Student*  to 
cua*ider  the  future  Status  of  the  program  and  to  provide  a* *1* tones  to  those  students  who 
had  particular  problems* 

The  annual  banquet*  have  proved  to  be  bq  excellent  device  for  further  Strengthen* 
ing  -the  cooperative  bond*  In  each  instance*  the  banquet  proved  to  b*  an  overwhelming 
euceSfl*  in  thi*  respect. 
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taa>  KumoATiON  ncncer 
July  1,  1967  .to  Jum  30,  L970 


CATEGORY 

July  1»  1967  to 

July  1,  1968  U> 

July  1,  1969  to 

Jum  30a  1MB 

Jim*  30,  1969 

Juaa  30,  1970 

l^ta  L* 

PtrtoauL 

DflMtAT 

$ 1.0% 

8 1,036 

S 1,057  h 

5 3,129 

AailfCmut  Director 

a,  S4i 

9.209 

4,789 

22,859 

S*cr tttay  to  PtogM* 

3*507 

3.750 

3*684 

11,231 

M^dtntion  Clerk  ft  ti«) 
Employment  taHfltB 

1,077 

L.75L 

L*024 

5,252 

Social  Security 

519 

529 

SOB 

1,556 

Retimcnt 

1,076 

1,115 

818 

3,012 

Health 

216 

216 

216 

648 

AccruttocAt  and  rrwtiH 
Award*  to  Studanti- 
Ut  yiit  20  £$200- 
2nd  y*t  10  ®$W0 
3rd  yon  10  Of  206 

16,962 

4,000 

177*09 

2,000 

13,096 

2.000 

"I T^SI — 

fl,0O* 

Emotion  * printed  niter  la  L*  L,500 

end  ttud*n£  travel  to  dknpui 

1,000 

1.000 

J>5M 

Other* 

Supplit* 

1*D 

150 

L50 

4^0 

* Telephone 

250 

250 

290 

750 

Tnvel  - Staff 

2,000 

2,000 

1,990 

5,990 

Report  Up 

50* 

500 

SOP 

1*500 

TOTALS 

23,3U 

23.509 

16,96* 

67,057 

Vnlvaralty  *111  contrlbwta  cba  follovlag  AMt  toward 
lat  Y««r  $ 12,461 

2nd  Yeat  12,939 

3rd  Y«at  13*477 

th«  dtracter't  utary 

Rounded  to 

4*7 t0GO 

103** 
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' - * 
conclusions  and  recommendations 


Thera  la  little  doubt  Id  the  mlnda  at  tilde  at • Delated  with  COPE  - *u»d*t)t*- 
faculty,  and  adminiatrstors  - to  the  auceeta  enjoytd  by  thla  program-  It  la  moating 
it*  objective  a in  all  area*  and  ha*  demopatrtbed  that  time  are  alternative  a to  tha -tra- 
ditional method*  of  educating  vocational  teacher  a who*  when  properly  organised  at*J  ad- 
mlciitteredj  can  provide  an  additional  raaouree  of  highly  trained  educator*.  At  succeed 
ful  a*  the  program  ha*  been*  certain  recommendation*  have  been  formulated  out  of  the 
experience  gained  sine*  the  beginning  of  the  program*  Theta  reeommeodetioita  can  be 
tummtrlzad  at  folio** : 

1*  Teaching  experience  ehotild  be  provided  to  every  COPE  etudent  at  « appropiU 
ate  /time  during  hit  academic  program*  A eeurte  should  be  detlgtiad  which  would  piece 
each  student  in  a vocational  elaearonm  for  one  term  with  a qualified  teacher* 

£*  All  incoming  efudenta  thould  have  the  opportunity  for  acquiring  the  eflaentiala 
or  prercqulattc*  for  tuCCett  In  tha  academic  e lit* room*  Theae  etaentitlt  might  be  con* 

altered  *e  the  technical  eMUs  for  maximizing  learning- 

3*  Upon  succevafol  completion  of  the  competency  examination,  the  COPE  student 
thould  hava  tha  option  of  continuing  hla  program  la  before  or  of  going  to  elaaaet  xfoU- 
time*  Thit  wpuld  require  a major  Chang*  in  th*  structure  of  the  preaant  academic  phase* 
4*  It  would  tfoetn  moat  appropriate  for  the  Department  faculty  to  r*a**e*a  thes 
degree  requirement*  of  tbr  COPE  program  In  light  of  the  type  of  edncvtlOD  and  training 
being  Bought  by  COPE  atudentts 

5*  There  1*  • distinct  need  for  many  pi  the  COpE  etudente  to  take  course*  In 
what  might  be  Identified  a*  ^support"  flr  "theory11  area*-  The  *v*li*blUty  of  auch  coutteai 
however j la  not  always  guaranteed* 

The  program  sdmiolairstorfl  have  ttaumed  and  should  continue  a mort  active 
role  In  the  advising  of  student**  Thla  advising  should*  of  courts*  continue  to  involve  the 
director*  of  the  varioua  Unlveralty  Collage  dUlalona* 

7*  The  praaent  curriculum  adviaory  committee  thould  be  rev  lead  tod  a separate 
t mailer  adviaory  group  competed  of  repre tentative  of  the  Stat*  Department*  of  Lahac 
u>d  Education*  * COPE  etudsni*  s eoopccsting  es  flayer,  and  a vocational  teacher. 

Q*  Awarding  of  certificate*  of  appracl  atipn  and  the  annual  banquet  should  be  eon^ 
tinned*  withfo  limit r of  available  funding* 

9-  Public  relation  a fust  lion*  and  dtavetniuitioo  of  Information  in  the  form  of 
ptograaa  report*  ahould  alto  bs  eontinuad* 

10*  A porkablp  alas  pi  the  program,  given  the  proposed  staff  (director*  two  part- 
time  coordinator*  tec  Petary},  appears  to  be  approximately  40  student*. 
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ADDITIONAL  REFERENCES 


PtuUtr^  Albert  I*  uul  Bnutti  Charles  H*  Flrit  Annual  Report  of  t|>i  Cooperative  Cdt. 
eetioa  Progr am  fQT  Froepectivc  VocatioftajUTachPlcal  Education  Teacher**  New 
BruH»kck»  New  Jer**y:  Rutger*  UniveralCy*  July  1*  1948* 

Pautlar*  Albert  1* » Bu»eUi  Charle*  H*  „ and  WarMecha*  Evert tt  R-  SecQftd  Annual 

Report  of  the  Cooperative  Educatjyn  Program  for  Proaptcttre  Vocational -Tec hoi. 
cal  Ed"  call  on  Teacher**  New  Brnnawtek*  New  Jereey:  Rutger*  UniY*ralty> 

Saptevnber  I9if* 

Pmitkti  Albert  L ud  Buuallf  Char  lea  Hi  rpCOPEi  Cooperative  Occupational  Pro- 

teaching  Experience  Program*  H Reaearfch  Bulletin*  Maw  Jeraef  School  Deret°P. 
— - men^Cooncil*  Winter  19TO*  Volume  XIV , Number  Z»  pp*  18-19*31* 

Pan  tier*  Albert  1*  and  Buie*  tli.Char  lea  H*  "Blaming  a New  Trail  In  the  Training  of  Tfcl 
Teacher e* H School  Shop*'  Jamie ry  1949+  Volume  XXVIL  Number  5*  pp-  44*47* 


Additional  Information 

For  additional  Information  regarding  the  Cooperrlive  Occupational  Pre^tetchiqg 
Experience  program*  write  or  phone: 


Director  of  COPE 
University  College 
Rutgere  Univeralty 


The  State  Univaraity  of  New  Jeraay 

IQ  Seminary  Place 

New  Brunswick*  New  JeraeY  0*903 

20l*Z4T*7434 


RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY  * THE  STATU  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NEW  JERSEY 


■*  ’timi 


¥T  Oil  74B 

La  sap#  Sotero  L»#  Jr. 

The  tcofessoc  of  Agriculture!  His  Be spouse  to 
Questionnaire. 

Hary laud  Univ. , College  Park.  Dept,  of 
Agricultural  and  Extension  Education, 
nr  AVAILABLE  IH  VT-EBIC  SET. 

PUB • DATE  - HD  12p. 

DESCRIPTORS  - *R ESEARCB  HBTBODOLOG  I; 
•QUESTIONNAIRES;  •EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH; 
RESEARCH  DESlGtfi  •DATA  COtLECTlOtt 
IDENTIFIERS  - *QUESTI0HHAIRE  HETORH  PROBLEMS 

ABSTRACT  * To  determine  the  relationship  of 
selected  variables  to  tise  of  response  to 
Questionnaires#  this  study  e neon  passed  600 
raadoely  selected  agricultural  professors 
representing  all  of  t-he  states.  The  length  of 
tise  for  guestionnaii.es  being  returned  >as 
recorded,  to  deterpine  factors  affecting 
responses,  conclusions  show  that  folloeup 
letters  are  inportant  as  veil  as 
Questionnaire  color  and  design#  the  use  of 
self -addressed  envelopes#  and  the 
respondents*  interest  in  the  study  results. 
1GB) 
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THE  mOFESSOK  OF  AGMCEFliTTHM!  s 90S 


wmmmMPK  to  otestioiiiwaihe  * 


By 

Sotero  L,  Xosap,  «*r* 
Graduate  Assistant 


Department  of  Agricultural  and  Extension  Education 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park 


UJ.  WUniWT  Of  HEALTH. 
EDMCAtlMttWCU/Utf 
OFFIGTOf  EDUCATION 

THIS  DQCUMfftfT  has  SEEN  WPflO* 
DUCEO  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  PERSON  OR  OPCANIZATIQN  OMG. 
INATMG  IT  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OH  OPIN- 
IONS stated  do  not  necessarily 

HEPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EOU- 
CATION  POSITION  OR  POLICY. 


♦Appreciation  is  due  to  Dr.  V,  R.  Cardozter  for  bis  enoouragement  and 
valuable  suggestions. 
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THE  PROFESSOR  of  AGRICULTURE:  HE  RESPONSE  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

Despite  criticism b against  the  use  of  the  questionnaire  in ‘securing  data  for 

* ■ 

researches  in  education,  it  still  continues  to  be  widely  used..  Controversy  over 
the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  questionnaire  has  been  a 
fertile  ground  for  debate  among  educators  to  the  extent  that  the  questionnaire 
itself  has  become  the  subject  of  research. 

The  present  study  concerns  the  question:  Is  there  a pattern  of  character* 
i sties  identifiable  with  respondents  as  to  their  time  of  response  to  a questionnaire  ? 

■'i 

Who  responds  early  to  the  questionnnaire  ? Conversely,  who  responds  late  ? 

More  specifically,  this  study  sought  to  defermiie  the  relationship  of  selected 
variables  to  time  of  response  to  questionnaire  by  professors  of  agriculture  in 
land -grant  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States. 

* 

* r3lated  literature 

The  Problem  in  questionnaire  studies  is  the  possible  bias  that  low  returns 

F 

might  bring.  As  a result*  a number  of  studies  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of 

how  to  increase  questionnaire  returns.  The  use  of  self-addressed*  stamped 

* 

envelope  results  in  high  returns  as  born-'t  out  by  results  of  studies  conducted  by 


♦The  NEA  annually  puts  out  an  abstract  of  * 'Questionnaire  Studies,  19  . ** 


0 


Ferris,  ^Longworth,  ^ Gull  ah  on;  ^ and  Roeher.  Using  stamps  of  various 

(4)  f 

colors  also  increased  returns  . The  same  is  true  with  the  use  of  regular  stamps 
as  compared  with  meter  postage. 1 * 

Other  factors  that  affected  increase  in  returns  were:  personalizing  cover 

iJ 

letter;  newspaper  clippings  relative  to  the  study  being  sent  to  the  respondents 

together  with  the  questionnaire,  and  use  of  phone  calls  as  follow-up.  In  the  earfy 
<121 

1920fs  Toops  was  able  to  obtain  a 100  percent  returns  by  use  °f  six  follow-up 

> 

letters.  Other  means  of  follow-up  found  effective  in  increasing  questionnaire 

% 

returns  were;  postcard^ and  Phone  calls.  ^ Ferris^  on  the  other  hand*  noted 

* 

j b i 

that  the  use  of  postcard  in  bis  study  was  "completely  ineffective11  in  increasing 
returns.  Instead,  he  fijund  use  of  "Deadline'1  to  be  effective  in  stimulating  an  ■ 
"immediate  heavy  response. " 

Other  methods  tried  were  class  of  mailing  and  color  of  questionnaire. 
Gullahon  mund  that  first  class  mailing  and  stamped  envelopes  elicited  more 
response.  However,  he  found  no  difference  in  response  as  affected  by  the  color 
of  the  questionnaire.  The  use  of  long  and  short  form  questionnaire,  personalized 
and  nonpersonallzed  letter  yielded  no  significant  differences  in  returns  in  Mason's 
study. 

(2) 

Franzen  and  Lazars  fie  Id'  ' thought  that  one  disadvantage  of  fee 
questionnaire  is  that  it  is  answered  by  people  who,  due  to  their  educational  back- 
ground,  more  easily  expressed  themselves  in  writing  and  by  people  who  are 

I 

interested  in  the  topic  of  research.  In  their  view,  this  could  introduce  a serious 
bias  in  the  research. 
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Other  findings  of  relevance  to  this  study  were  that  those  most  likeiy  to 
answer  the  que etionnai re jwe re : younger,  had  college  and  professional  training, 
former  ministers  > native  of  the  place , those  who  rated  themselves  healthier 
and  well-adjusted,  ^ increased  education^ ^ and  those  who  were  best  known  to 


(12) 

the  sender  of  the  questionnaire. 

United  States  reached  about  the  same  conclusions.  Robinson  and  Scott 
reported  that: 


A much  later  study  involving  teachers  in  tbe 

W 


1 ) Men  teachers  tend  to  answer  more  rapidly  than  women. teachers. 

2)  Teachers  in  secondary  schools  tend  to  answer  more  rapidly  than  those 

# 


in  tbe  elementary  schools. 

0- 

E H J 

3)'  Teachers  with  master's  or  higher  degree  tend  to  answer  more  rapidly 
than  those  with  bachelor' s degree  or  less. 


4)  Teachers  with  high  salaries  tend  to  answer  more  rapidly  than  tf^se 
with  low- salaries. 

5)  Teachers  with  less  than  20  years  teaching  experience  lend  to  answer 
more  rapidly  than  those  with  more  experience. 

i 

r 

I 

Methodology 

TMs  report  deals  with  a methodological  study  out  of  a larger  study  on 

* 

f,The  Professor  in  Agriculture:  A Profile.  " Subjects  consisted  of  college  of 

agriculture  professors  with  ranks  of  full  professor,  associate  professor,  and 

1 ** 

assistant  professor  in  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  listed  in  the  1967-68 


♦Major  study  being  conducted  by  Dr,  V,  R,  Cardozier , University  of 
Maryland. 
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Professional  Workers  In  State  Agricultural  Expertmer^  Stations  and  Other 


Cooperating  Institutions* 

A random  sampling  was  made  for  each  state.  , There  were  5,  052  professors 
in  the  population  and  out  of  these  600  were  drawn  as  a sample. 

Several  steps  were  taken  to  increase  returns.  First  the  paper  was 
carefully  selected.  A buff  color  was  chosen  after  consultation  with  several 

I- 

individuals.  Second , the  questionnaire  was  typed  so  that  it  could  be  reduced 
and  placed  on  one  sheet  of  1 1 x 17  inches  in  size  which,  when  folded , resulted 
in  an  8 l/2  x 11  inches  form  (Appendix  A).  It  was  feared  that  the  necessary 
reduction  to  size  of  type  would  be  a disadvantage,  but  this  appears  not  to  have 
been  the  case . 

The  title  of  the  questionnaire  was  much  larger,  in  boldface  printing. 

Items  were  arranged  with  the  more  difficult  and  more  controversial  items  l&&t, 
or  at  least,  not  on  the  first  page. 

The  questionnaires  were  gent  on  March  7.  1969.  The  first  week  after  the 
questionnaires  were  sent  was  designated  as  'Week  0";  the  second  week  was 

'Week  1, " and  so  on  up  to  the  10th  week  which  was  designated  as  "Week  9. " 

* 

Respondents  were  divided  according  to  their  time  of  response  as  Early  (Week  0-1); 

I 

' . .1 

Delayed  (Week  2-3);  Result  of  Follow-up  (Week  4-7);  and  Late  (Week  8-9). 


♦Appropriate  random  sample  size  for  population  size  6, 000  with  95  percent 
confidence  level,  granting  proportion  of  . 05,  for  permissible  error  of  . 05,  is 
only  361.  See  Appendix  to  Sampling  end  Statistics  Handbook.  Preliminary 
Edition,  Research  Division  of  NE A , Washington,  D.  C. , 1966,  p.  132. 


Those  in  "Week  4-7”  were  labeled  such  because  it  was  during  these  weeks  that 
the  first  and  second  follow-up  letters  were. sent*  "The  first  follow-up  was  sent 
on  April  2nd.  while  the  second  follow-up  was  sent  on  April  29th.  With  the  two 
follow-up  letters , returns  reached  85  percent.  The  two  follow-up  letters 
accounted  approximately  28  percent  of  the  total  returns.  This  clearly 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  follow-up  letters  in  questionnaire  research: 

■J-  11  / 

■j  j 

If  more  follow-up  letters  had  been  sent,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  obtain  a 

* * 

higher  return,  even  close  to  a hundred  percent.  A total  of  512  (85  percent) 

I 

returned  questionnaires  and  cut  of  these  477  or  80  percent  were  useable.  A 

-A 

' number  of  unuseable  questionnaires  were  returned  unfilled  because  the  intended 

professor  was  no  longer  in  the  institution*  was  on  sabbatical  leave,  or  deceased. 

- * 

The  breakdown  of  respondents  according  to  time  of  response  was  Early,  84  per- 
cent; Delayed*  n percent*  Be  suit  of  follow-up,  20  percent;  and  Late,  5 percent* 
Data  were  analyzed  using  the  chi-square  test.  Acceptable  level  of  significance 

I 

was  set  at  * 85.  Where  frequencies  were  less  than  5,  these  frequencies  were 

tr 

combined  with  adjacent  cells  resulting  to  a "collapsed"  comdngency  table. 

Hypotheses 

The  following  null  hypotheses  were  used  as  bases  for  analyses  of  data; 

1)  There  Is  no  significant  difference  between  personalized  and  non- 
personalized  cover  lexers  in  the  proportion  of  returns. 

I 

2)  There  is  no  significant  difference  among  professors  in  their  time  of 

response  to  the  questionnaire  as  affected  by; 

* 

i 
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personalization  of  cover  letter;  region;  age;  academic  rank;  degree  of  satis- 
faction in  present  institution;  estimate  of  pay;  self-rating  in  teaching;  back- 

D 

ground  where  reared;  number  of  years  stayed  in  the  same  institution;  number 

H " 

i 

of  publications ; participation  in  determining  policy;  and  interest  in  study  results. 

B i 

Results  and  Discussion 
A,  The  Experimental  Variable 

t 

Each  questionnaire  was  accompanied  by  a cover  letter  and  self-addressed 

envelope.  Both  outgoing  and  return  envelopes  were,  in  all  cases,  (initial  mailing 

* -' 

and  follow-up  letters)  stamped  with  Regular  postage  stamps. 

The  cover  letter  was  typed  and  photographed  without  heading  and  salutation, 
except  the  word  "Dear. " Of  the  600  sample,  100  were  randomly  selected  to 
receive  personalized  cover  letters.  These  100  sample' letters  had  their  names, 

J 

■■  m 

addresses,  and  salutation  typed  on  the  cover  letter  such  that  the  entire  letter 
appeared  to  have  been  personally  typed.  The  control  group  consisted  of  the 

4 

remaining  500  whose  cover  letters  simply  had  written  in  ink  following  the 
salutation  "Dear, 11  "Dr.  Jones, 11  i.e. , the  recipient's  title  and  name. 

Further,  in  the  100  experimental  sample,  cover  letters  were  personally 

“CJV 

signed  while  in  the  remaining  500,  a rubber  stamp  facsimile  was  used  instead. 

Ihe  100  sample  was  called  Sample  A and  the  500  sample  was  called 
Sample  L It  was  hypothesized  that  more  of  those  sent  personalized  cover 
letters  would  return  questionnaires,  it  turned  out,  however,  that  there  was 
no  difference  in  proportion  of  returned  questionnaires  between  the  two  samples 


, (85  percent  versus  85  percent). 


B,  Selected  Variables  ard  Time  of  Response 


Twelve  factors  were  analyzed  in  terns  of  their  effect  on  time  of  response: 

Personalization  of  cover  letter;  Region  wheftfr  respondents  came  from;  Age ; 

Academic  rank;  Degree  ol  satisfaction  in  present  institution;  Estimate  of  pay; 

* 

Self -rating  of  teaching;  Background  where  reared;  Numoer  of  years  stayed  in 
present  institution;  Number  of  publications;  Participation  in  determining  policy; 
and  Interest  in  study  results  (Table  i). 

Present  evidence  does  not  support  some  of  the  findings  in  researches 

«■  h h 

previously  cited..  No  significant  difference  was  observed  between  those  sent 
personalized  cover  letters  and  nonpersonalized  letters  in  their  time  of  response 
to  the  questionnaire. 

■# 

Questionnaires  from  regions  near  the  place  of  study  (University  of 
Maryland)  such  as  the  South  and  East  were  expected  to  be  received  earlier  than 
those  from  the  Midwest  and  West.  This,  however,  was  not  found  to  be  so. 

i 

Professors  from  far  regions  were  as  likely  to  return  questionnaires  rapidly  or 
slowly  as  those  from  regions  nearby. 

It  was  thought  that  younger  professors  would  tend  to  return  questionnaires 
earlier.  However , analysis  of  data  revealed  no  significant  difference  in  time  of 
response  as  affected  by  age.  Older  professors  were  ae  equally  quick  (or  slow) 
in  returning  the  questionnaires. 

No  difference  was  observed  among  professors  in  their  time  of  response 

P 

h 

as  affected  by  estimate  of  their  pay.  It  must  be  noted,  however . that  it  was  only 
the  professorfe  ostfmafe  and  not  his  actual  salary  that  was  used  as  the  variable. 


v / 

His  estimate  of  his  pay  may  approximate  closely  or  vary  widely  from  his  actual 

\ 

pay.  Even  if  this  was  so,  the,  finding  did  not  support  the  contention  that  those 
with  high  pay  would  tend  to  return  the  questionnaire  rapidly. 

Two  hundred  forty  eight  professors  were  reared  on  the  farm  or  rural 

setting  while  227  were  reared  in  the  town  or  city.  Two  profe  ssors  did  not 

+ 

indicate  their  home  background.  Evidence  suggests  uo  significant  difference 
between  reepdhdents  with  farm  or  rur^L  background  and  those  with  town  or  city 
background.  Clearly,  this  finding  does  not  support  the  contention  that  respondents 
with  farm  or  rural  background  have  the  tendency  to  return  questionnaires  rapidly . 

h L 

Those  who  stayed  in  the  same  institution  for  a longer  period  of  time  were 

+ 

thought  to  return  the  questionnaires  earlier.  But  when  data  was  analysed,  no 
significant  difference  was  observed.  Length  of  stay  or  tenure  in  an  institution 
was  therefore,  not  a factor  affecting  Hnw  of  response  to  the  questionnaire. 

Other  factors  not  found  significantly  related  to  time  of  response  were 

* 

self-rating  of  teaching,  number  of  Publications  and  extent  of  participation  in 

i? 

determining  policy  in  the  department,  college  and  university  levels. 

L 

Of  the  twelve  variables  selected  , only  interest  in  study  results  and 
satisfaction  in  professorial  role  were  found  to  have  significantly  affected  time  of 
response  to  questionnaire. 

In  the  cover  letter,  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  or  not  they 

■J 

would  like  to  receive  a copy  of  study  results.  A little  less  than  one  third 

i * 

indicated  interest.  When  compared  with  those  who  were  not  interested,  analysis 
revealed  significant  differences  large  enough  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis.  Those 

o 
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who  indicated  interest  in  study  results  tended  to  return  the  questionnaires 
earlier, 

A 50  point  scale  was  used  to  indicate  the  degree  cf  satisfaction  in  present 

I 

professorial  role , There  was  a tendency  for  satisfied  professors  to  return 
* 

questionnaires  earlier  than  those  who  were  less  satisfied.  When  data  was 
further  subjected  to  analyses  of  variance,  the  satisfaction  index  mean  of  those 
who  tend  to  return  the  questionnaires  earlier  was  37.28  while  for  those  who 
were  late  was  34. 16,  The  F (1,475)  ratio  (7, 4587)  was  found  significant  even 
up  to  the  . 01  level. 


Conclusions 

It  was  dear  that  even  with  just  two  follow-up  letters,  questionnaire  return 
was  high  (85  percent).  Personalizing  cover  letters  was  not  found  to  be  associated 
with  increase  in  returns.  It  could  be  assumed  feat  increased  returns  may  have 
been  the  joint  effect  of  use  of  follow-up  letters*  questionnaire  color  selection  and 

i 

questionnaire  design,  age  of  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  and  the  respondents1 
interest  in  study *re  suits. 

Ten  out  of  twelve  selected  factors  were  not  significantly  associated  with 

time  of  response  to  questionnaire.  Interest  in  study  results  and  satisfaction  in 

present  professorial  role  wore  the  only  two  factors  that  made  the  difference  in 

time  of  response.  Those  whgj/ete  interested  in  study  results  tended  to  return 

* 

the  questionnaire  earlier.  'Likewise,  professors  who  were  more  satisfied  In 
their  present  professorial  role  tended  to  return  the  questionnaire  earlier  than 

those  who  were  less  satisfied.  , - 

++  ‘ *■  ‘ 

& 
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Table  l.  Selected  Factors  and  Time  of 
Response  to  the  Questionnaire 


10 


'r 

| 

i 

A 

i 


lERlC 


Factor 


d.f. 


X2  v* 


value 


Personalization  of  cover  letter 

3 

3.173 

Region 

6 

1.341 

Age 

6 

1,935 

Academic  Rank 

6 

5,730 

Satisfaction  in  present  institution 

1 

4.  530* 

Estimate  of  pay 

4 

4.322 

Rating  of  teaching 

4 

0.283 

Background  where  reared 

-3 

3.120 

Number  of  years  in  present  institution 

4 

5.302 

Number  of  publications 

8 

9. 131 

Extent  of  participation  in  determining 
policy  in  department,  college  and 
university  levels 

12 

5.044 

Interest  in  study  results 

3 

37.440* 

♦Significant  at  . 05  level 

1Where  applicable,  the  chi-square  valued  are  based  on  ’’collapsed” 
tables  where  adjacent  cell  frequencies  of  less  than  & were  combined. 
Degrees  of  freedom  conform  to  the  collapsed  table. 
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Altman,  James  W. , 11  What  kinds  of  Occupational  Information  Do  Students 
Need?'1  ERIC  ED  Q18  580,  1966. 

A proposed  comprehensive  structure  for  needed 
occupational  information  is  suggested  as  a continuum: 

(1)  Journeyman  ^knowledge  about  task  and  context 

(2)  Neophyte -needs  practice  on  selected  tasks 

(3)  General  Vocational 

(4)  Career  planning 

(5)  Vocational  Awareness 

Asbell,  Bernard,  "Education  and  the  Real  World  of  Jobs,  n National  Committee 
for  Support  of  the  Public  Schools,  Washington,  D.C.,  ERIC  ED 
029990,  1968. 

Five  major  topics  discussed: 

♦ . 1.  What’s  right  and  what’s  wrong  with  Vocational  Education 

2.  Technology  for  elementary  school  children 

3.  Setting  performance  objectives  for  learning 

* 4.  A practical  program  for  real  learning 

5*  Vocational  guidance:  an  unfulfilled  challenge 

Bailey,  John  A. , "The  Relevance  of  Occupational  Information  to  Career 
Choice  Theory  and  Decision  Making, 11  Speech  given  at  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  ERIC  ED  029  345,  March, 

1969. 

Presents  an  overview  of  career -choice  theories,  indicates 
decision  making  strategies  that  could  be  enlisted  within 
..each  theory  cluster  and  relates  information  dispensing 
processes  appropriate  to  decision  making. 

^ X X 

Campbell,  Robert  E. , Tiedeman,  D.  V. , andA.M,  Martin,  Systems 
Under  Development  for  Vocational  Guidance:  A Report  of  a 
Research  Exchange  Conference, 11  Center  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
August,  1966. 

1 

A summary  of  the  conference  which  includes  emphasis 
upon  meaningful  analysis  of  the  world  of  work  and 
reports ’of  several  research  projects  is  given. 
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Gysbers,  Norman  C, , "Elements  of  a Model  for  Promoting  Career 
Development  in  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School." 

"The  research  and  commentary  on  career  development 
make  it  quite  clear  that  activities  designed  to  enhance 
one's  development  in  this  sphere  should  begin  at  the 
elementary  level/1  "Writers  and  researchers  also 
agree  that  these  activities  must  go  well  beyond  only 
developing  job  skills  and  simply  providing  occupational 
informat  ion  j as  valuable  as  these  activities  are,  " 

Johnson,  Benton  (Editor),  "The  Conference  on  Unexplored  Aspects  of  the 
Development  of  Occupational  Goals  of  Youth,  " EBIC  ED  036  605, 
* 1965. 


Six  basic  topics  were. covered  in  small  group  conferences: 

(1)  ...  structure  of  the  decision  making  process 

(2)  to  what  extent  is  occupational  choice  a rational, 
ordered,  systematic  process 

(3)  what  contributions  to  occupational  outcome  does 
the  social  structure  make 

(4)  to  what  extent  are  extrapersonai  situations  effective 
limitors  or  determinants  of  occupational  outcome 

(5)  what  is  the  developmental  process  leading  to  the 
first  occnpational  commitment 

(6)  what  is  the  continuing  development  of  occupation 
or  career  after  the  initial  commitment 

Katz,  Martha,  MA  Model  of  Guidance  for  Career  Decision-Making, M Vo 
Guidance  Quarterly,  Vol.  15-1,  pages  2-10,  September,  1966. 

A rough  draft  of  a model  which  takes  into  account  the 
individuals  values,  the  options  available  to  him  at  a 
particular  choice  point,  and  knowm  predictive  data  to 
yield  a probability  of  access  and  "expected  value"  for 
each  of  the  options  is  presented. 

Key,  James  Perry,  /A...Xheoretical  Framework  for  an  Occupational  Orientation 
Program,  " Available  from  University  Microfilms  ERIC  Ed  037  547, 
1969. 


Occupational  choice  theory  was  synthesized  by  considering 

trait -factor,  sociological,  developmental,  and  personality 

occupational  choice  theories;  the  self-expression,  childhood 

experience,  psychoanalytic,  need  reduction,  decision  making, 

and  social  occupational  determinants;  and  the  developmental 

life  stages  of  occupational  choice. 

* M 
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McDaniels,  Carl,  "Youth:  Too  Young  to  Choose ?'*,  Vocational  Guidance 
Quarterly,  Vol.  16-4,  pages  242-49,  June,  1968. 

This  article  refutes  the  belief  that  14-18  year  olds 
are  too  young  to  make  realistic  occupational  choices. 

His  position  is  that  this  belief  grew  out  of  the  research 
of  Ginzberg  and  Super, both  of  whonfet  were  reporting 
what  happened  when  the  student  was  left  to  natural 
development. 

Osipow,  Samuel  H. , "Theories  of  Career  Development,  " Publisher: 

Appleton -Century- Crofts,  440  Park  A ve.  - South,  New  York, 

$5,  75,  1968. 

- 

Seven  theories  of  career  development  are  examined: 

■■(I)  RoeTs  personality  theory  ' 

(2)  Holland's  career  typology  theory 

(3)  Ginzberg 

(4)  Psychoanalytic  conceptions 

(5)  Super 

{$>  Other  personality  theories 
(7)  Social  Systems  theory 

Osipow  contrasts  these  with  regard  to  Formal  Adequacy 
and  Understanding  of  Career  Development, 

"Vocational  Technical  and  Practical  Arts  Education, " Review  of  Educational 
Research,  American  Educational  Research  Association,  Washington, 

D,  C,,---Vol.  32-4,  October,  1962. 

i i ,,  u r 

A section  is  devoted  to  caree  r planning,  job  placement, 
and  follow-up  including  a general  tlieory  of  vocational 
development,  4 

Warner,  ^om,  "Needed  Concepts  in  Elementary  Guidance, " ERIC  3D  029  335, 

Report  given  at  Annual  All  Ohio  Elementary  School  Guidance  Conference, 
November,  1968. 

h 

Developmental  guidance  is  concemed-witlr personalizing 
the  educational  experience,  it  should  be  available  to 
each  child  to  gain  self-understanding. 
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Whitfield,  Edwin  A,,  "Vocational  Guidance  in  the  Elementary  School: 
Integration  or  Fragmentation?",  The  School  Counselor, 

American  School  Counselor  Association,  Vol.  16-2,  pages  90-93, 
November,  1968. 

"The  vocational  development  goals  of  guidance  in  the 
elementary  school  must,  if  they  are  to  be  worthwhile, 
present  pupils  with  a broad  base  for  these  develop- 
mental tasks.  Effective  elementary  school  guidance 
must  provide  a general  foundation  for  respect  for  all 
human  endeavor,  and  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship  of  all  learning,  the  interdependence  of  all  work, 
and  the  relationship  of  abilities,  interests,  and  other 
personal  characteristics  to  the  requirements  needed 
in  a variety  of  human  activities  of  which  work  is  one; 
in  general,  an  understanding  of  the  world  of  work. " 


II.  Experimental  Research 

Bailey,  John  A. , "Career  Development  Concepts -Significance  and  Utility, IT 
ERIC  ED  017  942,  October,  1967. 

% 

Trustees  of  four  appropriate  professional  associations 
determined  the  relative  value  of  significant  career- 
development  concepts.  * Suggestions  for  using  these 
concepts  in  research  and  as  an  external  criterion  are 
provided  and  ideas  for  incorporating  the  concepts  as 
* topics  for  group  guidance  classes  are  given. 

Jackson,  James  S.  Jr.,  et.  al. , "Evaluation  of  the  Career  Development 

* Laboratory  Sayre  Junior  High  School,  " ERIC  ED  035  942,  October, 

1969.  * 

Findings:  (1)  No  increase  in  knowledge  of  careers 
in  which  students  were  interested,  (2)  A significant 

* increase  in  knowledge  about  certain  aspects  of  the 
six_majorjcareer  area&*-..(3)  No  significant  attitude 
change. 

i® 

* 

Johnson,  "Simulated  Occupational  Problems  in  Encouraging  Career  Exploration, 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  ERIC  ED  021  284, 
page  11,  H.C.  .52,  MF  . 25. 

Simulated  problems  of  an  occupation  produced  more 
occupational  interest  than  occupational  information 
booklet  and  students  enjoy  working  with  these  materials. 
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Stutz,  Rowan  C. , "Educating  Rural  Youth  For  Success  in  the  World  of 
. Work,"  ERIC  ED  020  045. 

Experimental  program  in  14  small  high  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  prejjarring  rural  youth  more  adequately 
for  the  world  of  work. 

Wellington,  John  A.  j and  Nan  Olechowski,  "Attitudes  Toward  the  World 

Of  Work  in  Elementary  Schools, 11  Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly, 
Vol.  14 -3t  pages  160-62,  Spring,  1966. 

■vi  " 

Study  was  conducted  to  determine  whether  or  not 
primary  grade  children  could  realistically  gain 
awareness  important  to  vocational  attitude  and 
value  formation. 

Yunker,  John  A.,  "Pre-High  School  Vocational  Group. Guidance  for 

Potential  Dropouts  and  Non-College  Bound  Students. Tr  Research 
at  Tracy  Elementary  School  District,  Califon.Ia,  ERIC  ED 
012  944,  July  1967. 

Purpose  was  to  determine  the  effects  of  small  group 
guidance  sessions  and  individual  tours  on  an  experimental 
group  of  male  8th  graders  deemed  lacking  in  academic 
interest  and/or  ability  who  were  classified  as  potential 
dropouts  and  non -college  "bound  students. 


III.  Pilot  and  Developmental  Projects 

T 

Abington  School  District,  "Career  Development  Activities  Grades  5,  6,  7,  1 
ERIC  ED  022  219t  Abington  School  District.  Pennsylvania,  1963. 


Curriculum  materials  for  use  in  vocational  guidance 
of  students  in  grades  5,  6,  and  7 ^re  presented.  These 
materials  are  based  on  Several  vocational  development 
theories,  The  goal, is  the  utilization  of  learning  activities 
in  the  classroom  to  show  students  the  processes  through 
which  career  decisions  can  be.  made. 

The  procedure  for  developing  activities  is  outlined  -- 
then  each  of  the  activities  is  presented.  Many  techniques 
have  been  incorporated  into  this  package. 
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Barbula,  P.  M,  and  Isaac,  Stephen  W. , "Career  Simulation  For  Adolescent 
Pupils  Final  Report,  " ERIC  ED  016  268,  November,  1967. 

Purpose  was  to  assess  studen'  acquisition  of 
knowledge  about  vocations  after  participation 
in  a career  simulation  game  and  to  determine 
attitudinai  change, 

£ 

Bush,  Donald  O. , "Between  Education  and  the  World  of  Work;  the  Image 
of  the  World  of  Work  Occupational  Education  Program, 11  Rocky 
Mountain  Education  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Greeley,  Colorado, 

ERIC  ED  032  582. 


The  workshop  designed  to  help  teachers  carry 
out  the  image  of  the  world  of  work  program  is 
described. 

Bush,  Donald,  et.  al. , "The  World  of  Working  and  Learning, 11  Rocky 

Mountain  Education  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Greeley,  Colorado,  ERIC 
ED  034  861. 

i 

Position  paper  presents  guidelines  for  an  approach 
to  career  planning  which  integrates  education  experiences 
with  the  world  of  work  and  job  requirements,  based  on 
models  developed  in  1968  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
the  "Image  of  the  World  of  Work"  program. 

Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  "Occupational  Education  Program, 
Image  of  the  World  of  Work:  Description  and  Analysis  of 
Orienta tion  A ctivitie s, 1 1 ERIC  ED  029  993. 

This  document  is  the  first  of  several  which  explain  in 
detail  the  nature  and  success  of  the  pilot  study  of  the. 

Image  of  the  World  of  Work  Activity.  This  activity 
is  a part  of  the  Occupational  Education  Program  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Education  Laboratory.  The  activity 
is  designed  to  influence  and  nuture  positive  work 
. relevant  attitudes  of  7th  grade  pupils  as  well  as  increase 
pupil j knowledge  of  occupational  information  and  career 
alternatives. 
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Co  lor  ado  State  University,  "Occupational  Education  Program  Image  of  * * 

the  World  of  Work:  Volume  I Description  of  Teacher  Orientation 
Activities, 11  Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  August,  1969. 

The  modebthat  were  used  as  a basis  for  the  planning 
of  teacher  workshops  are  shown  on  the  reverse  side. 

Department  of  Vocational  Technical  Education,-  Oklahoma  State  Department 

of  Education,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  11 A Guide  for  Developmental 
Vocational  Guidance:  Grades  K-12, 11  ERIC  ED  026  532. 

The  booklet  is  the  product  of  & two  week  summer  workshop. 

The  booklet  was  developed  on  the  concept  that  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  work  is  a developmental  process  which 
begins  at  a very  early  age.  Objectives  and  activities 
are  suggested  for  4 groups  of  grades  (K-3,  4-6,  7-9,  10-12). 

Faust,  Helen  F. , et.al.,  r,Room  to  Grow:  Career  Guidance  in  the  Elementary 
School,"  Philadelphia  School  District,  Available  from  Division 
of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Counseling,  School  District  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  ERIC  ED  035  003,  1968. 

Dealt  with  9-12  year  old  children.  Conditions  given 
attention  on  the  program  were  (1)  family  attitude  and 
values,  (2)  socioeconomic  conditions,  (3)  educational 
expectations,  (4)  development  of  self-concept.  Fifteen 
projects  for  the  teacher  to  use  in  carrying  out  her  part 
of  the  program  are  given. 

Forsberg,  Ed,  "Operational  Gaming  for  Vocational  Awareness:  A Survey,  M 
Bartlesville  Public  School,  Oklahoma,  ERIC  ED  030  894,  MF  0,25, 
HC$i;25,  1969. 

H 

Operational  gaming  is  a kind  of' decision  simulation 
where  the  players  make  decisions  within  the  framework 
of  a simulated  operating  system.  F^r  the  game  to 
have  value  in  developing  vocational  interests,  the 
decision  making  exercise  should  be  structured  around 
a model  of  real  Ilfs  vocational  decisions.  The  gaming 
experience  works  toward  helping  the  player  clarify 
his  own  value  pertinent  to  the  real  world  of  work  and 
to  conceptualise  kinds  of  decisions  to  be  made.- 
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Goff,  William,  et.  al,  ''Project  P.  A.  C.  E.  (Preparing,  Aspiring,  Career 
Orientation),  ERIC  ED  012  934,  June,  1967. 

Counselors  were  assigned  to  2 elementary  schools 
to  develop,  use,  and  test  vocational  and  occupational 
materials.  Methods  of  using  occupational  materials 
were  tested. 

Hoots,  William  R.  * "Occupational  Education, " Washington  County  School  (9" 

. Board  of  Education,  Plymouth,  North  Carolina. 

This  was  an  attempt  to  develop  an  educational 
program  to  orient  youth  to  enter  into  the  world 
of  work.  Includes  curriculum  for  early  childhood, 
lower-middle  grades,  upper  middle  grades,  and 
high  school. 

Horyna,  Larry  L. , "Working,  Learning  and  Career  Planning:  A Cooperative 
Approach  to  Human  Resource  Planning*  " Rocky  Mountain  Education 
Laboratory,  Inc. , Greeley,  Colorado,  ERIC  ED  034  874,  August,  1969.  , 

Cooperative  Career  Planning  (CCP)  stresses  the 
role  of  the  public  school  system  in  the  coordination 
of  available  educational  resources  with  potential 
job- training  work  stations  in  a giv^n  community. 

■ li 

Jefferies,  Doris  and  Sally  5pedding‘,  "Career  Guidance  Manual  for  Teachers,  " 
Developmental  Career  Guidance  Project,  George  E.  Leonard, 

Director,  Developmental  Career  Guidance  Project,  Wayne  State 
University. 

h. 

Introduction  provides  a rationale  for  career  guidance 
in  the  elementary  school.  The  needs  of  Inner  City 
children  for  careers  guidance  and  the  developmental 
_ career  guidance  program  in  Detroit  suggests  that 
there  may  be  a cause -effect  relationship  between 
level  of  aspiration  and  level  of  achievement. 

Jones,  G.  Brian,  "Using. Project  Talent  to  Improve  Vocational  Guidance," 
American  Institute  for  Research,  American  Vocational  Association, 

ERIC  ED  034  242,  December,  1968. 

.Twelve  possible  components  of  a comprehensive 
vocational  guidance  system  are  outlined.  In  order 
^ to  be  comprehensive  the  system  must  compliment 
the  other  activities  of  the  educational  program  so 
that  the  total  program  attempts  to  meet  all  the  needs 
of  all  the 'students. 
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Kaback,  Goldie  Ruth,  “Occupational  Information  for  Groups  of  Elementary 
School  Children, 11  Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly,  Vol.  14-3, 
pages  1 63-1 6x,  Spring,  1966. 

4 

Several  interesting  activities  are  suggested  for  the 
early  elementary,  3rd  and  4th  grades  and  5th  and  6th 
grades,  fcuaddhion,  techniques  useful  in  presentation 
* are  mentioned. 

Krumboltz,  John  D. , 'Vocational  Problem-Solving  Experiences  for 
Simulating  Career  Exploration  and  Interest:  Final  Report, " 

ERfC  ED  015  517,  August,  1967. 

V 

* 

Five  sets  of  simulation  materials  were  developed  and 
tested  for  accounting.  X-ray  te clinician,  medical 
technician,  sales,  and  banking.  Each  "career  -kit11 
presented  problems  representative  of  each  occupation 
and  the  background  information  needed  to  guarantee 
that  most  students  could  solve  them* 

it 

Leonard,  George  E, , "The  developmental  Career-Guidance  Project: 

An  Interim  Report,  " ERIC  ED  035  031,  December,  1968. 

This  article  is  a report  of  the  Developmental  Career 
Guidance  Project  which  has  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  aid  a selected  group  of  inner-city  high  school 
students  to  raise  and  broaden  their  educational 
and  occupational  goals. 

(2)  develop  a pilot  program  designed  to  meet  better 
the  needs  of  inner-city  youth.  \ 

(3)  involve  the  staffs  of  the  participating  schools 
in  the  program. 

(4)  to  systematically  evaluate  the  program. 

m I 

Michigan  State  Department  of  Education,  "Elementary  Guidance,  A 
Descriptive  Report  of  Michigan's  NDEA- Pilot  Programs, 11 
ERIC  ED  035  93Q  1969. 

Report  describes  23  NDEA  Title  V-A  pilot  elementary 
guidance  program  trends  noted:  (1)  positive  attitude 
by  parents,  (2)  greatest  satisfaction  by  counselors  in 
individual  contact  and  small  group  work. 
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OaklanH  Unified  School  .District*  "Choice  or  Chance,  " Department  of 
Counseling  and  Occupational  Information*  Oklahoma  Unified 
School  District*  Oakland*  California. 

This  publication  is  the  result  of  a summer  curriculum 
development  workshop.  It  presents  a career  planning 

program  for  the  junior  high  schools  of  Oakland*  Calif. 

& * 

Oak  Ridge  Associated!  University,  "Training .and  Technology  Project; 

Listing  of  Documents  and  Reports  for  Training  and  Technology  - 
Phase  1 An  Experimental  Manpower  Project*  M Oak  Ridge 
Associated  University,  August,  1964. 


Annotated  bibliography  of  all  major  publications 
issued  during  Phase  l of  TAT.  Copies  of  most 
publications  can  be  made  available. 


Parnell*  Dale,  "Teacher's  Guide  to  SUTOE  (Self  Understanding  Through 
Occupational  Exploration),  M ERIC  ED  034  227,  June*  1964. 


Ten  units  included  in  this  were: 

(1)  Pupil  in vo lve meat  in  SUTOE 

(2)  Self -appraisal  and  self- under  standing 

(3)  Relating  School  to  Occupational  Planning 

(4)  The  individual^  role  in  the  economic  system 

(5)  Preparing  students  for  indepth  career  study 

(6)  evaluating  experiences  and  planning  ahead 

(7)  Final  course  evaluation  and  recommendations 


L 

Platt;  Allen  H.  * "Room  to  Grow:  Something  Special  for  All  Kids,  " Philadelphia 
School  District,  Pennsylvania,  ERIC  ED  033  403. 


, An  elementary  school  guidance  program  which, 
provides  experiences  that  give  more  attention  to 
the  elementary  school  child's  perception  of 
' himself  and  the  image  of  the  person  he  would 
like  to  become.  Aspects  taken  into  consideration 
are:  (i)  attitudes  and  values  toward  work*  (2) 
socio-economic  level,  (3)  educational  expectation, 

<4)  self-concept. 

Price,  William  F. , "Student  Work  Experience  and  Training  Program,*  Final 
Report*  " Southern  Illinois*  Carbondale,  ERIC  ED  029  446. 

~ Twenty  high  schools*  and  college  students  aged  16 -20  were 
trained  as  summer  camp  counselors  in  a project  to 
provide  experience  leading  to'  choosing  a career  with 
mentally  retarded.  Six  indicated  they  would  choose 
special  education;  five  indicated  they  would  not  choose 
special  education  and  nine  indicated  they  would  work  as 
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Tonkin,  William  J. , "Vocational  Guidance  Through  Videotaping  and 
Television, 11  ERIC  ED  036  047,  1967. 

1 4 

Provided  vocational  guidance  through  student 
involvement  in  the  videotaping  of  live  occupational 
situations  and  Later  showing  these  in  the  class - 
rooms?*  A major  goal  in  the  program  was  to 
identify  the  factors  involved  in  student  dropout 
situations. 

t *li 

■ I 

Warren,  Mary  A. , et.  al, , "Generalizations  Related  to  Concepts  Important 
for  Youth  Orientation  to  the  World  of  Work, 11  Oklahoma  State  * 

* Board  of  Vocational  Education,  Stillwater,  ERIC  ED  029  998,  1967. 

"The  concept  and  generalization  framework  was 
divided  into  three  areas:  (l)  personal  influences 
on  youth  orientation  to  employment;  (2)  environmental 
influences  on  youth  orientation  to  employment;  and 
(3)  combined  personal  and  environmental  influences 
on  youth  orientation  to  employment. 

Weals,  Robert  and  Edward  Johnson,  "Doubled  and  Vulnerable:  A Socio" 
drama  on  Vocational  Decision  Making, 11  Vocational  Guidance 
Quarterly,  Vol.  17-3,  pages  198-205,  March,  1969. 

A socio drama  which  is  intended  to  be  presented  at 
a PTA  meeting  with  a discussion  period  to  follow 
where  parents  react  to  the  attitudes  of  various 
characters. 

Wilson,  Eugene  H. , "A  Task  Oriented  Course  in  Decision-Making  Information 
System  For  Vocational  Decisions,  Project  Report  #7,  M Harvard 
University,  ERIC  ED  014  119,  April,  1967. 

A course  in  decision  making  built  around  the 
Tiedeman -O'Hara  Paradigm  taught  at  the  Junior 
High  School. 

Winefordner,  David  W. , "Orienting  Students  to  the  World  of  Work  Using 
the  DATA  - PEOPLE  -T  H£NG  S CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK,  " 

The  Ohio  Vocational  Interest  Survey,  ERIC  15D  029  343. 

i a "■ 

"The  basic  elements  of  work  (data,  people,  things) 
which  provide  the  three  dimensional  structures  for 
the  Cubistic  Model  of  Vocational  Interests,  can  also 
be  used  as  a framework  for  providing  a program  of 
career  exploration  in  grades  K-12, 
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IV.  Others 


D1  Costa,  Ayres  G. , "The  Development  of  a Vocational  Interest  Survey 
.Using  the  "Data,  People,  Things”  Mbdel  of  Work,  " American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association.  Washington/  D.  C. , 

ERIC  ED  033  385. 

Describes  the  development  of  the  Ohio  Vocational 
j Interest  Survey* 

Sib  ah,  Nancy/  "Orientation  Approaches  to  Increase  Student  Awareness 
of  Occupational  Options, " ERIC  Clearing  House  for  Counseling 
and  Personnel  Services*  November*  1969* 

Annotated  bibliography  of  research  and  innovative 

programs  of  vocational  orientation. 

1*1 

Tyson,  Kenneth  L. , "Resource  Guide  to  Selected  Materials  for  the 

Vocational  Guidance  of  Slow  Learners,  ” ERIC  ED  030  291. 

■ ► ► 

*1 

Bibliography  of  materials  selected  for  use  with 
slow  learners: 

0)  A-V 

(2)  Bibliographies 

(3)  Classroom  materials 

(4)  Curricular  materials 

(5)  Periodicals 

(6)  Professional  materials 

<7)  Research  and  Demonstration  projects 
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A Concerned  Texas,  k He  port  of  the  Governor's 
Conference  on  Technical- Vocational  Education* 

(Austin*  Ten.  * flat.  23-24*  1970).  * 

Texas  State  Advisory  Council  for  Technical** 

Vocational  Education*  Austin. 

(IF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT**EFIC  SET.  ^ 

FEB  DATE  - Jul70  104p. 

DESCRIPTORS  - ^VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION* 

*(1  AN  POWER  NEEDS}  ^CONFERENCE  REPOSTS} 

*P BOflft AH  OEVELOPflEHT;  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS} 

^PROGRAM  IHPROVEflENT;  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

ABSTRACT  - These  proceedings  contain  an 
abundance  of  evidence  of  the  concern  for  the 
further  expansion  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  and  for  the  updating  and  inproving 

of  existing  programs.  Also,  there  is  strong 
evidence  of  an  increase  in  public  awareness 
of  technical** voc at tonal  education  and  its 
role  in  the  life  of  citizens.  Business  fires* 
associations*  educational  institutions*  state 
and  federal  agencies*  and  others  joined  ' 
forces  at  this  conference  to  give  a visual 
presentation  through  exhibits  of  the  needs 
for  trained  aanpover  and  the  resources  vitbin  - 
the  state  to  neet  the  needs t (JS) 
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U*.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

'*  EDUCATION  A WELFARE 
OFFICE  OFiOUCATlON 

this  document  has  seen  repro- 
duced exactly  as  received  from 
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INTRODUCTION 

Governor  Preston  Smith's  enthusiastic  commitment  to  expand  and 
improve  technical-vocational  education  in  Texas  was  manifested  in  the 
attitude  of  all  Conference  participants.  Them  was  a broad  representation 
of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  State  assembled  in  the  Capital  City. , 

Formal  registration  for  the  Conference  numbered  780  - in  addition, 
there  were  several  groups  and  individuals  that  attended  part  of  the 
Conference  or  visited  the  excellent  exhibits  without  registering,  pushing 
the  total  to  1,000.  Analysis  of  the  780  registered  participants  show  that 
48$  represented  private  classifications;  10.6$  were  state  and  local 
government  participants;  37$  were  educators  from  both  public  and 
private  sectors,  representing  every  level  of  education  within  the  State: 
4,4$  included  participants  from  federal  agencies,  out  of  state  and  other* 
wise  unclassified. 

Business  firms,  associations,  educational  institutions,  state  and  federal 
agencies,  and  others,  joined  forces  to  give  a visual  presentation  through 
exhibits  of  the  NEEDS  for  trained  Manpower  and  the  RESOURCES 
within  the  State  to  meet  the  needs. 

A number  of  firms  and  organizations  became  Associate  Sponsors  of 
the  Conference  making  possible  the  financial  resources  needed  to  support 
many  of  the  expenses  of  the  Conference. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  contain  an  abundance  of  evidence 
of  the  Concerns  on  the  part  of  citizens  for  the  further  expansion  of 
technical* vocational  education,  and  for  the  continuing  need  for  updating 
and  improving  present  programs.  The  Advisory  Council  has  received 
through  the  Conference,  the  input  of  citizens  as  to  the  direction  and 
priorities  to  be  assigned  technical- vocational  education  in  the  State.  Lines 
of  communication  have  been  established  between  educators  and  those 
they  seek  to.serve  resulting  in  concerted  efforts  at  the  local  level  for  new 
avenues  of  cooperation. 

The  Conference  provided  a forum  for  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  sub* 

1 ject.  There  is  strong  evidence  of  stimulation  of  the  public  awareness  of 
technica1'\watioiial  education  and  its  role  in  the  life  of  citizens.  Specific 
examples  of  Conference  benefits  were  reported  to  the  Council. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  express  the  principal  points  made  by 
Conference  participants  in  the  hearing  sessions.  No  doubt  some  were 
missed  and  others  misrepresented  in  the  manuscript.  Even  though  the 
hearing  sessions  were  assigned  different  topics  from  Council  Concerns, 
many  threads  of  commonality  persisted  through  all  five  of  the  sessions. 
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WELCOME  AND  INTRODUCTIONS 

Ladies  and  gentlemen*  it  is  my  privilege  to 
cadi  to  order  this  Governors  Conference  on 
Technical-Vocational  Education.  Before  I intro- 
duce some  of  our  honored  guests*  -and  our  Ad- 
visory Council  who  planned  this  Conference* 
along  with  the  help  of  mauy  othAps,  may  I take 
this  opportunity  to  thauk  the  leader  of  our  fine 
state  The  Honorable  Presto  u Smith*  Governor  of 
Texas.  We  do  so  very  much  appreciate  your  ' 
leadership  and  support  of  technical- vocational 
education,  Governor  Smith.  We  at  this*  time  do 
£ D.  Radding"  pledge  to  you  our  diligence  in  fulfill^  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Council.  We.  are  today 
presenting  to  you  a formal  report  of  the  Concerns  of  the  Council.  May 
we  point  out  that  we  are  not  attempting  at  this  time  to  make  recom- 
mendations, but  just  to  express  concerns,  and  wheu  we  have  the  contribu- 
tions of  this  fine  group  of  Texas  citizens  present  today,  we  then  expect 
to  move  to  definite  recommendations.  j 

This  Council  was  created  uuder  Senate'S#!  261,  Acts  of  the  61st 
Legislature,  1999,  Regular  Session,  sponsored  by  the  Honorable  Chet 
Brooks  of  Pasadena  to  whom  we  are  so  grateful.  The  coauthor  in  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  of  such  legislation,  was  the  Hono/able  George 
Hinson  of  Mineola.  We  regret  that  illness  prevented  Representative 
Hinson  from  participating  today.  These  men  gave  great  leadership  and 
guidance  iu  technical- vocational  education  to  come  up  with  this  bill 
and  we  will  pledge  oiif  fulfillment  of  its  responsibilities. 

At  this  time,  may  I say  that  we  do  appreciate  the  help  and  guidance 
of  the  many  agencies  and  organizations  within  the  State,  but  three 
agencies  are  listed  in  Senate  Bill  261,  and  we  are  glad  to  recognize 
and  publicly  thank  Mr.  Ben  Howell,  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  from  El  Paso,  and  whom  you  will  hear  speak  to  the  Con- 
ference this  afternoon;  Mr.  Manuel  Decode,  Chairman  of  the  Coordl- 
ua  i .g  Board  of  the  Texas  College  and  University  System,  from  Dallas; 
and  Mr.  Ed  Lyles,  Chairman  of  the  Texas  Employment  Commission  in 
Austin. 

* Mr.  ^Redding,  (he  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  for  Technical-Vocational 
Education  Is  Assistant  to  the  Pusident  of  Biown  *i  Root,  Inc.,  in  Houston  — ■ 
position  he  has  held  since  1959.  He  is  a member  of. the  Vocational  Advisory 
ComnHLtee.  Houston  Independent  School  District;  and  has  served  on  Several  state- 
wide committees  on  .ation- 
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I wish  it  were  possible  to  present  each  and  every  person  here  and 
have  he  or  she  say  a few  \.x»rds,  but  we  will  just  say  here  and  now,  we 
appreciate  your  support  and  the  fact  that  you  are  so  interested)  which 
is  evidenced  by  your  presence  here  today. 

Some  fifteen  Associate  Sponsors  are  shown  in  the  Program  Booklet, 
and  represent  Business  and  Industry  all  over  the  State,  and  since  this 
printing,  we  have  added. three  more  names  to  the  list:  Hughes  Tools  of 
Houston;  Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of  Houston;  and  San 
Antonio  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry.  We  are  indeed  grateful  to 
all  of  you  and  appreciate  your  fine  support  and  interest. 

I will  now  present  to  you  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
and  I want  to  thank  the  Council  and  the  Staff,  headed  by  Mr.  Alton 
D.  Ice,  the  Executive  Director,  for  planning  and  following  through  on 
this  Conference.  1 want  to  give  a special  thanks  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Edgar,  our 
Commissioner  of  Education,  for  bis  loyal  support  and  contribution  in 
the  way  of  his  fin,')  personnel  — John  Guemple,  for  one,  who  is  also  on 
our  Council  There  are  many  more  we  would  like  to  acknowledge  "Uid 
certainly  should,  but  time  will  not  permit  So  we  are  just  glad  you  are 
here  — glad  to  see  our  fine  out-of-state  friends  and  associates,  Dr.  Calvin 
Dellefield  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council;  Bill  Nagel,  Executive  Director  of  the  Advisory  Council 
of  the  State  of  Illinois:  Frank  Troutman,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  Leon  P.  Minear,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. , we  say  WELCOME  TO 
THE  CAPITAL  CITY  OF  TEXAS  AND  WELCOME  TO  THIS 
GOVERNOR'S  CONFERENCE.  We  hope  this  conference  will  be  mean’ 
ingful  to  all  of  you,  and  now  we  will  turn  the  proceedings  over  to  our 
fine  speakers  of  today. 
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CHARGE  TO  THE  CONFERENCE 

When  Ed  Reddling  and  Alton  Ice  asked  me 
to  give  a charge  to  this  meeting,  immediately  I 
thought  of  the  electric  soereboard  in  the  Astro- 
dome which  flashes  a rapidly  moving  horseman 
while  sounding  a bugle  call,  after  which  the 
crowd  joins  in  shouting  "CHARGE/'  Actually 
that  just  a1  it  describes  my  function  here'today. 
The  soor  ioard  call  to  "Charge"  comes  only 
when  a r.ily  has  started  and  the  home  team  is 
moving.  Today,  in  the  field  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education,  the  people  of  Texas  have 
rallied  and  educational  institutions  are  moving? 
Again  to  borrow  words  from  the  sportscasters, 
"We  have  momentum  now/ 

Many  people  deserve  credit  for  this  momentum.  " We  ill  recognize  - 
that  Cover rior  Smith  has  consistently  called  for  action  to  provide  more 
and  better  opportunities  in  Vocational-Technical  Education.  In  the 
Senate,  Senator  Chet  Brooks  and  his  committee,  after  thorough  study 
of  needs  and  solutions,  drafted  Senate  Bill  261  which  was  enacted  in 
1969.  Representative  George  Hinson's  House  Education  Committee 
made  detailed  studies  and  contributed  greatly  to  S.  B,  261  and  other 
legislation  aiding  Vocational* Technical  Education. 

The  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational-Technical  Education, 
under  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Ed  Redding  and  Director  Alton  Ice, 
have  accomplished  much  in  gathering  data,  evaluating 't,  and  making 
recommendations  to  the  State  Board.  The  Vocational  staff  of  Texas 
Education  Agency,  headed  f>y  Associate  Commissioner  John  Gue  tuple, 
with  constant  support  from  Commissioner  J.  W.  Edgar,  has  moved  with 
speed  and  effectiveness  to  lead  Texas  schools  - in  broadening  and 
improving  an  early  high  quality  state  program.  In  numbers  of  students 
and  program  offerings  this  statr  i,,  among  the  top. 

The  1969  legislation  did  many  things:  It  provided  more  state  funds 
for  Vocational- Technical'  Education;  it  assured  the  continuity  of  state 
support  by  bringing  additional  programs  under  the  Foundation  School 
Program:  if  gave  more  flexibility  to  local  schools  to  propose,  and  Texas 
Education  Agency  to  approve,  new  areas  of  training;  it  fiovided  for  more 
vocational  supervisors  and  oouns  "us;  it  gave  statutory  authority  for 
the  State  Advisory  Council  — to  name  only  a if^f^visions. 

‘Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  - El  Faso 

far?  ^ 


Ban  ft.  Hqwet* 


* 


* 
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At  the  rijt  of  rehashing  information  you  already  know,  let  me  add 
some  details  about  the  results  of  bringing  *nore  programs  under  the 
Foundation  School  funding.  The  Foundation  School  Program  provides 
state  aid  to  local  school  districts  for  80%  of  basic  costs  of  instruction 
— salaries,  pupil  transportation  and  materials.  The  numbers  of  children 
actually  attending  a school  are  converted  by  formulas  into  authorization 
for  employment  of  teachers,  administrators  and  supporting  personnel. 
The  costs  of  paying  their  salaries  at  the  state  minimum  soele,  plus  allow- 
ances for  materials,  are  allocated  80%  to  the  state  and  20%  to  local 
districts.  This  method  of  funding  assures  local  districts  of  a continued 
level  of  state  support.  It  removes  support  of  schools  from  competition 
with  other  activities.  Once  the  formulas  have  translated  numbers  of 
children  into  numbers  of  dollars  required  to  pay  instructional  costs,  that 
amount  of  money  becomes  preference  charge  on  state  revenues.  State 
aid  fur  approved  Foundation  programs  is  removed  from  partisan  political 
controversy. 

Prior  to  1969,  no  provision  existed  for  state  aid  to  school  districts 
offering  Vocational  Office  Education.  Local  school  districts  had  to  look 
'elsewhere  fur  funding  of  this  important  program.  By  broadening  the 
extent  of  Foundation  funding,  continued  state  support  is  assured  and 
expansion  of  Vocational  programs  is  encouraged. 

Don’t  get  the  impression  that  prior  to  1969,  Texas  school  people 
were  blind  to  the  need  for  increasing  opportunities  in  Vocational- 
Technical  education,  or  were  making  no  effort  to  provident  . I see  many 
people  here  today  who  have  given  generously  of  their  time  and  energy 
in  efforts  to  put  Texas  in  the  front  rank  of  states  providing  Vocational- 
Technical  training.  There  simply  have  not  been  as  many  people  partich 
paring,  or  as  many  dollars  available,  as  were  needed  to  do  all  that  could 
be  done  A Our  thanks  are  due  industry  for  its  support.  Local  advisory, 
commit  teesre  view  and  help  build  every  high  school  -vocational  program 
and  every  college  technical  program.  Men  and  women,  from  both 
management  and  tabor  have  helped  improve  the  quality  of  training.  In 
addition,  industry  has  given  the  schools  much  erf  the  equipment  and 
materials  used  ^training. 

In  some  states  there  seems  to  be  friction  between  the'established 
educational  system  and  the  advocates  of  Vocational. Technical  expansion. 
I have  seen  no  friction  between  the  Advisory  Council  and  the  state 
agency  here.  Federal  legislation  in  1968  required  each  state  to  create  a 
State  Advisory  Council  to  advise  the  State  Board.  Two  years  before  the 
1968  legislation,  we  in  T^ias  saw  the  need  for  help  and  appointed  a 
State  Advisory  Committee , for  Vocational  Education.  That  committee 
went  to  work  and  has  done  much-  to  identify  the  needs  of  tbe  state  and 
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to  recommend  priorities.  Some  of  the  members  of  that  informal  com- 
mittee are  here  today.  My  thanks  go  to  them  for  a job  well  done. 
Particular  credit  must  go  to  the  Council  Chairman,  Ed  Redding,  who 
for  more  than  3 years  brought  clear  vision,  outstanding  leadership  and 
tireless  devotion  to  the  task  and  is  making  an  outstanding  contribution. 

There  are  enough  unsolved  problems  for  all  of  us.  May  I suggest 
a few  areas  that  need  improvement?  I hope  both  solutions  and  alternate 
methods  will  come  from  you.  Can't  we  use  our  school  buildings  more 
effectively?  All  too  many  school  buildings  are  closed  for  three  months 
of  the  year  and  for  seventeen  hours  of  the  day.  There  must  be  methods 
to  use  this  huge  capital  investment  more  effectively.  Where  are  we  to 
find  competent  vocational  counselors?  How  can  they  be  trained  to 
know  the  constantly  changing  Industry  patterns?  How  can  existing 
programs  be  kept  current?  Whose  responsibility  is  the  retraining  of 
people  whose  skills  become  obsolete? 

While  looking  at  these  questions,  we  must  not  forget  that  parts 
of  traditional  academic  training  cannot  be  omitted.  The  ability  to  read 
and  understand  instructions  and  the  capacity  to  communicate  accurately 
are  becoming  ever  more  essential  in  today's  complex:  technology.  Basic 
mathematics  and  basic  science  are  needed  in  every  occupation.  Hopefully, 
the  addition  of  meaningful  Vocational-Technical  programs  may  stimulate 
student  interest  in  these  busies. 

Finally,  what  can  be  done  to  make  the  public  realize  that  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  is  not  inferior  to  academic  education?  In  the  minds 
of  many  parents  of  schocfrage  children  there  Is  the  mistaken  belief  that 
vocational  courses  are  second-class,  designed  for  the  underachiever,  the 
misfit,  the  dropout  These  parents  want  their  offspring  to  unwillingly 
pursue  the  academic  route.  { 

Governor  Rhodes  of  Ohio,  in  his  book  Alternative  to  a Decadent 
Society  belabors  the  educational  world  for  this  conception  and  uses  the 
term  “educational  snobbery/  I don't  accept  this  criticism  as  applicable 
to  our  Texas  educators.  While  there  have  been  teachers  and  administra- 
tors in  past  years  who  looked  down  upon  the  vocational  studies*  1 believe 
this  viewpoint  is  as  rare  in  Texas  today  as  the  whooping  crane.  But 
there  arc  hosts  of  parents  who  retain  the  idea  that  vocational  training 
is  second  rate,  at  least  as  far  as  their  own  offspring  are  concerned.  Just 
recently  a militant  self-appointed  spokesman  for  a minority  group  was 
urging  that  group  to  resist  any  effort  to  channel  their  children  into 
Vocational -Technical  Education,  That  fallacy  must  be  exploded.  Per- 
haps the  new  term  “Occupational  Training”  may  help  all  to  realize  that 
training  for  honorable  work  in  an  occupation  is  one  of  educations  goals. 


/ 
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After  all,  what  does  the  Medical  School  offer  but  occupational  training? 
Isn’t  every  profession  just  a vocation?  Whether  the  training  be  called 
"Vocational,”  “Technical"  or  "Professional”  is  immaterial  If  this  meeting 
can  make  crystal  clear  the  fact  that  Vocational-Technical  Education  is 
designed  for  First  class  students  and  offers  first  class  rewards  to  first 
class  people  it  will  be  a success.  I am  sure  you  can  do  this  and  do  more. 
The  rally  is  here.  We  have  the  momentum.  CHARGE) 
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CHALLENGE  TO  THE  CONFERENCE 

I was  told  that  the  title  of  my  remarks  today 
would  be  “A  Challenge  To  The  Conference  ” an 
appropriate  one  I suppose,  There  is  very  little 
that  I can  say  that  would  be  more  challenging 
than  what  we  see  and  hear  going  on  about  us. 

If  we  are  to  wait  until  the  closing  of  this  con- 
ference to  realize  there  is  a challenge,  not  only 
for  those  of  us  present  but  the  entire  nation,  we 
are  in  a sad  state. 

We  are  failing  miserably  in  getting  to  the 
core  of  our  social  and  economic  inequities.  We 
are  taking  a band-aid  approach  when  it  will -take 
major  surgery. 

As  leaders  concerned  with  vocational  education,  we  must  make  a 
total  commitment -a  commitment  that  will  find  influential  forces  array- 
ed against  us.  Sad  but  true,  there  are  such  forces  in  powerful  positions 
who  want  to  offer  only  a pittance  of  what  the  job  will  take.  There  are 
those  that  mouth  the  good  words,  but  from  their  actions  their  positions 
are  evident 

Who  can  you  find  that  does  not  say  "I  am  for  vocational-technical 
training.”  But,  yet  we  struggle  constantly  to  get  leaders  totally  committed 
to  an  all-out  war  for  a decent,  comprehensive  vocational- technical 
program. 

As  a member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education,  we  made  two  reports  in  1969  to  Robert  Finch,  Secretary. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 

The  first  report,  made  in  July,  was  brief  because  of  the  short  time 
the  Council  had  been  established.  Someone  once  said,  “What’s  true  is 
not  new  end  what's  new  is  not  true”  and  that  about  sums  up  the  first 
report. 

It's  true  but  not  new  that  tile  unrest  in  our  cities  has  its  mots  in 
unemployment  and  unequal  opportunity.  Those  "fthout  jobs  in  our 
affluent  society  are  angry  and  frustrated. 

It’s  true  but  not  new  that  the  unemployment  ^nd  underemployment 
of  our  youth  have  their  roots  in  inadequate  education. 

Its  true  but  not  new  that  there  is  ait  increase  of  three-quarters  of 
a million  young  men. and  women  each  year  filling  the  sea  of  school  drop- 
outs. 

+ H 

•■Prrtidrntt  Tonne  AFL.CtO  Austin,  Member,  National  Ailvisory  Council  for  Voca- 
tional Education 
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It's  true  but  not  new  that  nearly  25%  of  the  young  men  and  women 
turning  18  each  year  have  been  educated  to  a level  of  unemployability. 

Yes,  its  true  but  not  new.  . . The  three  big  reasons  for  our  short' 
comings  in  this  area  are, . , Attitude,  . . Program. . , Money, 

It  s been  said  before  and  I dare  to  repeat  it  again.  . . There  is  an 
attitude  that  vocational  education  is  designed  for  somebody  elses 
children.  No  particular  segment  of  our  population  has  the  "market  cor- 
nered” on  this  attitude.  It  runs  the  g^mut  of  our  society.  There  is  some- 
thing  about  vocational  education  that  rings  of  overalls  and  second  class 
citizenship  to  the  adults  and  students  as  well.  Attitude  toward  vocational- 
technical  education  is  as  infectious  as  the  plague.  Our  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  sickened  by  it,  spending  $14  in  the  nation's  universities  for  every 
$1  that  is  spent  on  |he  nation's  vocational  education.  State  Governments 
are  equally  as  infected.  Again,  tlie  colleges  and  universities  are  receiving 
for  more  than  what  is  expended  preparing  young  people  for  the  world  of 
work.  The  disease  spreads  to  the  sd  tool  districts  who  are  shackled  to  the 
idea  of  college  preparatory  and  general  programs,  blindly  ignoring  the 
fact  that  60%  of  our  young  people  will  never  go  further  than  high 
school.  And  in  the  end,  the  final  victim  struck  by  the  malady  is  tlie  stu- 
dent. He  too  has  been  caught  up  in  the  phony  educational  process. 

lire  National  Advisory  Council  pimply  recommended  that  the  fed- 
eral government  exercise  its  leadership  and  allocate  more  of  its.  funds 
to  cure  our  eountry  of  our  national  sin  of  intellectual  snobbery. 

Programs  must  be  amended  arid  new  ones  established.  We  seeming- 
ly have  tlie  idea  that  exposure  to  the  world  of  work  must  come  only  if 
the  student  lias  failed  in  (he  quest  for  a college  education.  Some  ex- 
ploratory work  must  be  done  in  die  elementary  grades.  Direct  jobJrelated 
instruction  should  be  made  available  to  the  students,  and  continued 
through  junior  high,  high  school,  and  beyond,  so  long  as  the  need  exists 
for  the  student  to  fulfil!  bis  highest  potential. 

There  has  to  be  a compreliensive  "work  out”  program  with  students 
acquiring  work  experience.  Students  should  be  able  to  go  to  school  the 
year  around.  It  is  ridiculous  for  us  to  continue  the  absurd  tradition  of 
letting  millions  of  dollars  of  school  plants  lie  idle  for  three^-months. 

The  Advisory  Council  recommended  "That  substantial  federal  funds 
lie  allocated  to  support  curriculum  development,  teacher  training,  and 
. pilot  programs  in  vocational  education.  No  federal  investment  will  bring 
;t  higher  return.  We  challenge  state  and  local  governments  to  throw  off 
the  old  halnits  and  take  a hard,  fresh  look  at  what  they  are  doing  in  voc‘ 
ationa!  education.  We  urge  the  public  to  watch  carefully*  and  to  demand 
aud  support  the  innovations  that  work." 

And  then  we  come  to  money.  Until  the  federal  government  sees  the 
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folly  in  spending  $4  in  remedial  manpower  programs  for  each  91  it  in. 
vests  tn  preventive'  vocational  programs,  the  much  needed  reform  is 
doomed  to  failure;  We  understand  that  under  present  programs,  it  costs 
more  to  prepare  a student  for  a job  than  it  does  to  prepare  him  for  col- 
lege. But,  here  again,  is  it  a cost  or  is  it  really  an  investment?  Those  who 
wind  up  unemployed  or  underemployed  will  be  a drag  on  the  tax- 
payers for  life.  Quite  frankly,  school  administrators  use  the  added  cost 
of  vocational  education  as  an  excuse,  rather  than  a valid  reason.  The 
Council  recommended  to  the  Secretary  that  the  federal  government  sub- 
stantially support  the  additional  initial  cost  of  educating  youth  for  em- 
ployment. We  believe  that  the  financial,  personal  and  social  costs  of 
unemployment  can  be  dramatically  reduced. 

In  November  of  1969,  our  National  Council  filed  its  second  report 
with  the  secretary.  In  this  report  we  concentrated  on  our  four  basic 
concerns: 

Number  1 --  An  equal  concern  for  those  who  will  soon  join  the 
' ranks  of  the  unemployed  as  for  those  already  among  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed.  The  federal  government  must  give  as  much  atten- 
tion to  reducing  the  flow  into  this  great  pool  of  unemployed  as  reducing 
the  pool. 

Number  £ - The  need  for  directing  the  disadvantaged  into  the 
mainstream  of  vocational  and  technical  education  as  career  preparation, 
rather  than  into  separate  programs.  By  the  very  kind  of  separatist  pro- 
grams developed*  we  are  saying  to  youngsters:  "You  are  a different  kind 
of  citizen.  You  will  never  make  die  mainstream."  Students  must  have  ac- 
cess to  vocational-technical  programs,  not  stop-gap  measures  but  honest 
preparation  for  careers. 

Number  3 - A concern  that  federal  funds  be  used  primarily  to 
cover  the  additional  costs  of  vocational-technical  education.  The  efficient 
way  to  use  federal  dollars  to  encourage  vocational- technical  education  as 
career  preparation  is  for  the  federal  government  to  pay  all  or  a sub- 
stantial part  of  the  extra  costs. 

Number  4 - Last  is  the  concern  for  the  lack  of  coordination  of  both 
the  vocational  education  and  manpower  programs.  If  a halt  to  the  present 
inefficient,  uncoordinated  methods  being  used  in  manpower  and  voc- 
ational programs  is  not  made,  very  little  positive  effect  will  be  realized. 
>Ve  will  find  dual  systems  of  public  education  in  many  of  our  cosnmun- 
/ities. 

This  report  then  laid  before  the  Secretary  the  major  problems*  as  we 
saw  them.  However,  it  was  our  feeling  that  we  also  make  positive 
recommendations  to  solve  the  problems. 
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We  said  that  the  federal  government  should  take  the  following  three 
steps  now; 

Number  1 - Require  that  communities  develop  coordinated  plans 
for  reducing  both  the  flow  of  untrained  youths  and  the  pool  of  unem- 
ployed adults. 

Number  2 - Obtain  federal  financial  support  for  community  colleges 
and  other  two-year  post  secondary  institutions  on  vocational-technical 
education.  The  federal  government  should  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  extra 
cost  in  post-secondary  as  well  as  secondary  schools. 

Number  3 - Overhaul  the  federal  adminstiative  organization  to 
permit  the  federal  government  to  exercise  leadership  in  vocational  edu- 
cation as  well  as  in  manpower  training.  J 

In  addition,  we  also  recommended  the  establishment  of  a separate 
Department  of  Education.  ■ 

Until  this  is  done,  we  recommend  that  the  position  responsible  for 
vocational  education  in  the  Office  of  Education  have  the  same  status  as 
the  position  respfiffisible  for  manpower  training  in  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

In  conclusion*  let  me  say  to  those  of  yon  that  have  read  both  re- 
ports, you  have  recognized  that  what  I have  said  is  "true,  but  not  new." 

Nevertheless,  the  National  Council  has  defined  the  problem,  and 
has,  In  my  judgment,  made  some  realistic  recommendations  on  how  to 
begin  solving  these  problems.  Let  me  say  again,  in  the  end,  to  realize 
the  kind  of  results  we  are  working  for,  it  will  take  total  commitment. 
I'm  willing,  are  youP 
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A CONCERNED  TEXAS 


Governor  Smith,  Members  of  the  Council, 
distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen  . . . This  is 
the  first  year  for  the  Texas  Advisory  Council  on 
Technical.Vooytional  Education,  and  die  Council 
is  required  by  law  to  report  annually  to  the 
Governor,  In  so  doing,  we  liave  identified  sever, 
al  problem  areas  which  we  would  like  to  outline 
for  you  at  this  time.  We  call  our  report  “A 
CONCERNED  TEXAS",  which  summarizes 


Phit  mutter* 


the  present  findings  of  the  Council.  In  this  eon* 
nee t ion i we'd  like  to  quote  from  a letter  to 
Governor  Smith  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  , Mr.  E.  D.  Redding. 


"This  Council  has  been  studying  technical- vocational  education  in 
Our  State*  and  we  are  impressed  with  whai  we  have  teamed  and 
what  we  have  seen.  However,  we  must  share  with  you  and  those  attend- 
ing this  conference  some  of  our  concerns.  We  use  the  word  ''Concern”  in 
a duel  meaning;  that  of  a social  significance*  and  a meaning  of  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  Council  concerning  public  support,  appreciation,  leader* 
ship  management  structures  and  other  matters”.  The  letter  concludes: 

"We  believe  the  Conference  will  help  focus  thoughtful  attention 
on  the  subject*  and  more  importantly*  the  information  and  reactions  ob* 
tafned  at  this  Conference  will  help  us  all  analyze  and  understand  the  re- 
commendations that  this  Council  will  be  making  later  this  year.  We  are 
all  aware  that  one  of  the  most  obvious*  as  well  as  the  most  import  an* 
characteristics  of  today's  society  is  ‘change'.  We  see  it  all  about  us,  mirror- 
ed in  behavior  patterns  and  life-styles.  There  is  an  old  axiom  that  says, 
The  more  things  change  the  more  they  stay  the  same,'  however,  that 
would  seem  to  be  only  a fairy  tale  today.” 

We  have  watched  our  nation  move  from  an  agricultural.rural 
oriented  society  to  sprawling  metropolitan-urban  life.  And  with  the  shift 
of  our  population,  the  many  programs  that  urbanization  involves.  We  have 
witnessed  the  great  leap  forward  in  communication  capabilities,  In  about 
300  years,  our  nation  has  developed  the  most  modem  useful  communi- 
cations system  in  the  world. 

Technological  advancement  and  innovation*  has  spearheaded  this 
rapid  change.  Ways  of  doing  things  are  quicker,  easier,  and  more  eco- 
nomical, and  this  technological  revolution  continues  day  to  day.  Methods 

'Consultant)  Innovation  and  Communication,  Texas  Education  Agency  — Austin 
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of  acquiring  and  using  our  country's  natural  resources  lias  kef*  pace 
willi  (lie  lime.  -hid  ust  ri  id  ingenuity  lias  made  those  resources  more  ac- 
iTssibl-  lu  all  of  us.  1 ruiiportution  has  made  all  of  our  liens  significant!/ 
different*  We  arc  a mobile  nation,  a country  on  whci'i  and  wings  and 
tlicre  are  very  Jew  places  we  cannot  reach  in  a - datively  sliort  period  of 
time. 

Concepts  concerning  education  have  changed  too.  \Ve  have  had  to 
re-evaluate  some  of  our  ideas  about  education.  . , asking  question?  such 
as,  ‘What  is  it  supposed  to  be  . . , What  b.  ‘ild  it  do  . , \ \Vhat  paths 
should  education  follow  for  th.j  future?  ’ Technical 'Vocational  education 
is  particular  lv  involved  in  ihft  j,1  evaluation  whicl  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Advisory  Council  by  the  61st  Texas  Legislature.  The  purpose  of 
jhe  Council  is  to  establish  “ . . a climate  conducive  to  thfi  development 
of  technical*  vocational,  and  manpower  training  in  educational 
institutions  in  the  State  of  Texas  to  meet  the  needs  of  industrial  anil 
economic  development  of  the  State.'*  Over  the  past  year,  the  Council 
has  formed  various  committees  to  undertake  investigations  and  studies, 
and  hearing*  have  been  held  on  the  Texas  Plan  for  Vocational  Education. 
In  1917  vocal ‘Oil al  education  had  its  national  legislative  beginning.  There 
have  hcen  several  subsequent  acts.  . dhc  most  rcetnt  coming  in  1963 
followed  by  amendments  in  1908,  All  of  these  acts  base  required  states 
to  match  federal  funds  on  a 50-50  basis.  Over  the  years*  Texas  has  con- 
sistently contribut'd  more  than  its  50- o "->,nt  share  of  the  funding. 

Here  in  Texas,  the  61st  Legislature,  besides  ' dablishing  the 
Advisory  Council,  also  enacted  several  other  pieces  of  iegislatiun  placing 
particular  emphasis  on  Texas  vocationabtechnicnl  education.  -i 
includes  a legal  Tnethod  for  counting  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils  attending  part-time  occupational  classes  in  vocational  sc! tools; 
broadening  the  Foundation  School  Ptogmm  to  provide  for  improved 
vocational  education,  supportive  personnel,  administrators,  supervisors 
ami  counselors.  The  salary  act  provides  funds  for  maintenance  and  sup- 
plies vocation*'!  units,  and  the  legislature  also  increased  appropriations  lty 
approximately  10  million  dollars  for  the  1969  — 71  biennium 
appropriations  period  from  1948-49  to  1968-69,  high  school  rn  foil  incut  in 
tl  !s  state  has  increased  by  J 78  percent  to  an  enrollment  of  73S.700, 
Vocational  enrollments  are  up  toe  * * from  89,000  to  245,000  representing 
a rise  of  175  percent.  Special  Needs  areas  \Vhieh  includes  placement  in 
ungraded  programs,  or  provides  particular  physical  or  mental  supple- 
mental Witching  consists  of  8,3  percent  of  our  vocational  enrollments. 

The  various  vocational  programs  have  shown  a marked  increase  in 
this  stale  m the  past  20  years.  Agriculture,  which  includes  fv.o,  three 
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and  four  year  programs  has  51,220  students.  . .up  135  percent.  Distri- 
bution and  marketing,  which  started  with  just  under  3,000,  now  has 
more  than  12,000.  The  .homemaking  program  has  the  largest  number 
of  exiiollmeuts  in  its  two,  three  and  four  year  program.  . .141,000.  . . an 
inc.ease  of  105  percent.  The  Industrial  programs  which  also  includes  the 
technical  and  health  occupations,  has  risen  493  percent,  while  the  Office 
Occupations  show  the  sharpest  increase  in  enrollment.  Sinre  it  was  in- 
cluded vithin  the  vocational  curriculum  in  1964-65  with  616  students, 
the  office  occupation  program  has  grown  1,307  percent  with  6,667  stu- 
dents. 

In  this  current  1969-70  school  year  we  have  approximately  5,500 
vocational  teachers  in  950  Texas  high  schools.  This  <-  spares  to  a total 
of  46.684  junior  high  and  h?gh  school  teachers  in  all  of  the  state's  junior 
and  senior  high  schools.  In  this  present  school  year  we  have  245,000  stu- 
dents in  the  Texas  public  secondary  schools.  In  order  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  goes  on  in  the  secondary  vocational  training  programs,  we'd 
like  to  show  you  a one-minute  public  service  television  spot  prepared 
by  the  Texa*s  Education  Agency.  This  was  developed  three  years  ago, 
but  we  plan  to  re-release  it  this  summer. 

This  may  give  you  some  id*~a  of  the  activities  and  philosophy  en- 
compassed within  the  States  secondary  vocational  education  program. 
Now,  the  Advisory  Council  has  compiled  some  useful  preliminary  data 
on  the  number  of  people  prepared  last  year  for  employment  in  the 
various  vocational  areas.  Almost  17t000  are  products  of  the  public 
secondary  or  high  school  vocational  education  programs;  public  post 
secondary  or  community  colleges  have  prepared  4,618  people;  and  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Commission  has  prepared  10,253  people.  The 
Job  Crops  has  made  3,432  people  ^variable  for  employment;  the  Man- 
power Development  Training  programs  have  provided  8,231  people; 
and  on-the-job  training  has  provided  17,880  people.  Additional  statistics 
show  that  8,710  people  have  been  made  available  for  employment 
through  State  Apprenticeship  Training  programs;  10,407  by  private  voca 
tional  and  business  schools;  and  11,282  through  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners. This  does  not  include  the  very  important  contributions  made  by 
employers  in  training  . . . their  own  personnel,  many  adult  programs  in- 
■ volvtng  retaining  and  upgrading  job  skills  — the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  organizations. 

Within  the  community  or  junior  college  structure,  excellent  facilities 
have  alreadyrbeen  made  available  and  others  are  now  under  construction. 
These  2 year  post-secondary  institutions  have  been  teaching  vocational- 
technical  students  for  many  years.  However,  with  the  brassage  of  the 
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Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  new  physical  plants  and  equipment 
were  made  possible,  creating  much  greater  emphasis  on  occupational 
education.  Our  own  State  Legislature  has  also  appropriated  additional 
funds  to  assist  In  the  development  of  post-secondary  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  There  are  now  forty  community  or  junior  colleges,  as.  well 
as  the  Texas  Sta;e  Technical  Institute  System,  offering  2 year 
Associate  Degree  or  special  Certificate  Programs  in  over  ninety  different 
occupational  sreas,  These  learning  centers  are  located  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  and  more  are  in  the  planning  stages.  The  purpose  of  the 
community  colleges  is  to  have  them  available  to  relate  directly  to  their 
own  particular  areas  » id  help  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  immediate  local 
community.  The  Texa',  Industrial  Commission  reports  that  during  that 
the  last  five  years,  our  State  has  experienced  a 34  percent  rise  in  man- 
ufacturing  employment  through  the  location  and  expansion  of  approxi- 
mately 3,600  plants. 

Employment  in  other  areas  of  Texas  economy,  besides  manufacturing 
has  been  equally  spectacular.  There  are  many  factors  underlying  the 
economy  of  Texas  and  other  states,  but  never  in  our  history  have  skuIs, 
or  the-  lack  of  skills,  been  as  critical  as  they  are  now.  Technological  ad- 
vancements constantly  change  our  skill-needs,  and  the  Advisory  Council 
views  with  alarm  and  deep  concern  the  number  of  people  without  jobs 
when  so  many  employers  are  seeking  qualified  workers.  These  skills  and 
abilities  are  needed  to  cover  die  complete  spectrum  of  Texas  employment. 
There  is  practically  no  area  of  work  that  bas  all  the  people  it  can  use: 
the  expanding  transportation  fields,  from  traffic  managers  to  truck 
drivers;  communications  with  audio-visual  personnel,  advertising  people, 
radio-television  technicians;  cooks,  restaurant  managers;  electricians, 
pipe-fitters,  welders;  automobile,  diesel  and^aircraft  mechanics;  drafts- 
men; various  science  technicians;  and  all  the  health  occupations.  The  list 
of  qualified  people  needed  to  fill  lucrative,  satisfying  career  jobs  is  virtu- 
ally endless,  but  the  preparation  of  people  for  work  has  kept  pace  with 
the  needs, 

The  key  word  is  "qualified",  Texas  needs  skilled,  trained,  qualified 
people. , , and  if  any  proof  of  that  is  needed,  the  want-ads  in  any  paper 
should  supply  it.  The  Texas  Employment  Commission  reports  a civilian 
labor  force  in  December  1969  of  4,650,800,  however,  there  were  last  year 
627*800  people  underemployed  or  under-utilized.  The  Texas  Employment 
Commission  lists  42,700  as  people  who  are  not  now  in  the  «abor  force  but 
should  be  and  need  assistance  in  finding  work.  There  are  115,600  people 
who  can  find  only  part-time  employment  and  they  still  have  a family 
income  below  the  poverty  level, 
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The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  in  its  first 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  made  the 
following  statement: 

"The  violence  that  wracks  our  cities  has  its  roots  in  unemployment 
and  unequal  opportunity.  Those  who  have  jobs  in  an  affluent  com- 
munity lash  out  In  anger  and  frustration.  Young  men  and  women  who 
cannot  qualify  for  decent  jobs  distrust  the  society  which  reared  them. 
Dissidents  speak  with  the  voice  of  rebellion;  campus  and  inner-city 
revolt  reaches  into  our  schools. 

Radal  unrest,  violence  and  the  unemployment  of  youth  have  their 
roots  in  inadequate  education.  Each  year  the  ranks  of  the  school 
dropouts  increase  by  three-quarters  of  a million  young  men  and 
women.  They  enter  the  job  market  without  the  skills  and  attitudes 
employers  require.  They,  and  the  millions  of  others  who  are  under- 
employed . . . (and  among  these  are  students  who  are  graduates  of 
' our  high  schools  but  who  are  inadequately  prepared  for  anything)  . . 
they  are  tragic  evidence  of  the  present  inadequacy  of  our  educational 
system.  The  costs,  the  blighted  bves,  the  discontent,  the  violence  and 
the  threat  of  involution  are  needless.  Schools  can  prepare  young 
people  to  realize  their  potential.  Each  city  in  the  country  succeeds 
every  year  with  some  of  its  students,  in  even  the  most  depressed 
parts  of  the  city.  Why  is  success  not  universal . . . Why  is  the  failure 
jrate  so  highP" 

These  are  also  the  concerns  of  the  Texas  State  Advisory  Council  for 
TechnicahVocational  Education  . . , and  these  are  the  concerns  we  would 
like  to  share  with  you  in  more  detail  in  the  next  few  moments. 

ATTITUDE 

Our  first  major  concern  Is  "attitude”.  What  if  the  attitude  . . .the 
position  . . . the  emotional  feeling  about  technical-vocational  education? 
People  in  all  walks  of  life  ate  saying,  "Vocational  education  is  designed 
for  somebody  else's  children”  In  other  words,  my  boy  is  not  going  to  got 
his  hands  dirty  greasing  somebody  elses  car.  This  is  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  here  is  something  die  boy  may  really  like  to  do . . . and  wants  to  do. 

Another  attitude:  "The  only  gpod  education  is  capped  by  four  years 
Of  college."  This  kind  of  thinking  is  common  despite  the  facts  that'  tell  us 
that  only  about  20  percent  of  the  job  opportunities  in  this  country  in  the 
1980*5  will  require  a four  year  college  degree,  bany  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  college  boy  or  girl  who,  when  asked  what  he  wants  to  do  or 
what  he's  majoring  in,  says  he  hasn't  made  u’p'his  mind.  There  are 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  get  four  year  college  degrees  in  various 
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subjects  but  are  not  equipped  to  do  anything. 

Along  the  same  line  is  the  attitude  that  says:  “Employment  requir- 
ing less  than  a college  degree  must  be  less  rewarding."  We  bear  this  even 
though  in  many  cases  the  actual  earning  power  of  skilled  workers  and 
technicians  is  more  than  that  of  college  graduates.  We  continue  to  func- 
tion under  the  misapprehension  that  knowledge  is  a prerequisite  to  high 
priced  employment 

That  simply  is  not  the  case.  Figures  show  stalled  workers  and  tech- 
nicians, on  the  average,  command  as  good  or  better  paying  fobs  than  the 
so-called  white  collar  employees.  The  larger  number  of  opportunities  oc- 
cur in  those  occupations  which  depend  upon  tec hnical- vocational  educa- 
tion preparation. 

Work  is  a fundamental  principal  which  has  made  this  country 
develop  and  grow.  It  has  been  done  as  a necessity  and  an  obligation.  Be* 
cause  of  this,  "work"  ...  a four  letter  word  . . . has  been  given  a positive 
place  in  the  American  society.  We  speak  of  the  dignity  of  work,  for  that 
is  what  it  is.  And  we  must  remember  as  all  of  us  strive  toward  personal 
achievement  and  satisfaction  that  “work”  ...  the  ability  to  use  the  hands 
as  well  as  the  head  . . . should  be  a co- traveler  and  not  left  in  an  unappre- 
ciative wake  along  the  road  of  academia. 

RELEVANCE  OF  EDUCATION 

Our  second  concern  deals  with  the  problem  of  relevance  in  education. 
It  is  obvious  to  the  Council  that  much  of  the  education  within  our  public 
school  system  is  irrelevant  to  almost  80  percent  of  our  students.  Statistics 
show  that  approximately  20  perc  nt  of  our  students  acquire  four  year  col- 
lege degrees,  which  means  that  all  along  the  educational  route  a majority 
of  students  are  stopping  their  academic  education  to  join  the  labor  force. 
However,  only  about  25  percent  of  the  entire  student  body  ever  receives 
any  vocational  or  technical  training.  What  can  be  done  to  alleviate  this 
problem?  Here  is  another  one-minute  public  service  television  spot  from 
the  Texas  Education  Agency  which  will  also  be  re-released  this  summer. 

Here  in  Texas  45  percent  of  those  children  entering  the  first  grade  do 
not  finish  high  school  This  fact  leads  the  Advisory  Council  to  ask  these 
questions: 

Can  we,  the  citizens  of  Texas,  working  with  the  educational  commun- 
ity, commit  ourselves  to  "zero  rejects"  in  serving  the  educational 
needs  of  our  youth?  Is  it  possible  to  have  no  dropouts  without  some 
kind  of  training  to  equip  them  for  occupational  employment? 

Can  we  identify  with  each  individual  a "career  objective*  and  focus 
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the  total  resources  of  the  educational  system  to  achieve  those  object- 
ives through  design  rather  than  by  default?  Can  we  purposefully 
educate  instead  of  allowing  so  many  of  our  young  people  to  stumble 
around  career  fields  until  . . . more  or  less  by  accident  . . . they  fall 
into  something  they  like? 

In  light  of  this,  can  we  honestly  say  that  "career  objectives*  of  stu- 
dents are  best  served  by  subject-centered  curricula  oriented  toward 
college  entrance? 

Can  occupational  concepts  be  a pert  of  the  early  and  continuing 
experience  of  the  student  in  school?  In  other  words;  can  we  give  a 
student,  early  in  his  educational  life,  such  things  as  proper  work 
attitudes,  applied  knowledge,  orientation  to  occupations,  sltiR 
development,  and  give  him  a chance  to  prove  his  occupation-ability 
by  job  performance? 

Can  Texas  provide  an  adequate  . - . and  equally  as  Important  . . . 
an  accessible  post-high  school  program  for  youth  and  adults . . . pro- 
grams designed  to  train,  update;  and  upgrade  skills  so  that  each 
person  has  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  highest  potential  for  em- 
ployment and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Texas  economy?  Along  the  same 
line,  can  our  educational  system  have  sufficient  flexibility  to  accom- 
modate "open  endness*  . . . that  is,  can  we  have  an  education 
system  that  can  bend  and  change  to  conform  with,  and  anticipate 
the  progress  of  technology,  as  well  as  change  as  the  Interests  and 
abilities  of  (he  indiviual  change? 

These  are  relevant  questions  posed  by  the  Advisory  Council  concerning 
relevance  in  education.  They  call  for  positive  answers  and  positive  ac- 
tion as  well. 

EDUCATIONAL  SNOBBERY 

One  problem  that  deeply  concerns  the  Council  is  the  position  well 
call  "educational  snobbery*.  This  refers  to  those  people  who  have  an 
aptitude  and  a desire  for  work  in  c skilled  vocational  or  technical  field, 
and  yet  do  not  have  a chance  to  realize  their  ambitions  because  of  a 
social  system  that  seems  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  "college  or  disgrace* 
To  support  this  contention  we  cite  the  curricula  of  the  subject- centered 
high  schools  that  are  geared  almost  completely  to  college  entrance  re- 
quirements rather  than  offering  curricula  that  are  more  "student-orient- 
ed*. This  is  a continuing  situation  despite  the  fact  that  6 out  of  10  young 
people  enter  the  work  force  either  as  school  dropouts  or  as  high  school 
graduates  who  never  go  on  to  college. 
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Much  of  this  is  perpetrated  through  .the  various  local  Boards  of 
Education  which  are  composed  mostly  of  professional  people.  They  are 
generally  uninformed  of  the  interests  and  needs  of  a majority  of  our 
young  people,  nor  do  they  know  the  necessities  for  adult  education 
within  their  communities. 

It  is  true  there  have  been  great  strides  in  the  occupational  educa- 
tion opportunities  afforded  by  the  State's  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  over  the  past  five  years.  None  the  less,  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  community  college  enrollment  in  the  State  is  in  the  occupa- 
tional programs. 

Remember  that  only  77.8  percent  of  our  young  people  complete 
the  8th  grade  . . . 44j6  percent  have  dropped  out  of  school  before  high 
school  graduatioo  . . . 55.4  percent  graduate  from  high  school . . . but 
59.9  percent  of  all  those  beginning  the  first  grade  enter  the  labor  market 
without  completing  a secondary  or  post-secondary  vocational  education 
program,  or  baccalaureate  degree. 

With  all  the  emphasis  on  the  under-graduate  degree,  Masters  Degree 
and  the  Ph.  D.,  it  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  national  projections 
for  five  years  in  the  future  show  requirements  for  a skilled  work  forces 
of  20  percent  college  educated  ...  25  percent  with  technical  education 
. . . and  55  percent  will  need  vocational  training.  This  is  only  five  years 
away  ...  in  1975  . . . and  right  now,  the  Texas  secondary  schools  have 
about  75  percent  of  their  students  in  college  preparatory  programs. 

MANAGEMENT  STRUCTURE 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  management  structure  which  has 
the  responsibility  of  planning  and  administering  technical-vocational 
education.  On  any  level  of  management,  national,  state  or  local,  does 
the  person  or  group  responsible  for  technical-vocational  education  have 
a seat  at  the  same  table  with  the  overall  educational  policy  makers  and 
planners?  In  many  school  systems,  the  most  responsible  vocational 
person  is  placed  relatively  krw  in  the  administrative  structure.  This  can 
lead  to  a lack  of  direct  communication  with  the  planning  and  policy 
making  group. 

It  appears  that  the  method  for  determining  the  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy, particularly  on  the  state  ariJ  local  level,  is  not  interfaced  with 
adequate  technical-vocational  education  planning.  Another  problem  is 
that  the  technical  and  vocational  training  provided  by  our  public  institu- 
tions is  only  part  of  the  State’s  total  resources  for  preparing  a person  for 
occupational  employment  Knowledge  of  what  the  private  schools  are  do- 


tog  * - ■ and  what  is  being  dome  through  direct  employer  training  prac- 
tices, is  not  available  for  local  and  statewide  evaluation  and  planning. 

There  also  needs  to  be  much  more  coordination  of  funds  for 
technical' vocational  education  . . . funds  which  are  administered  at  the 
National,  State  and  local  levels  . . . resulting  to  proliferation  of  programs 
and  responsibilities.  This  is  due  to  large  part  to  the  lack  of  eT  commit- 
ment by  public  education  to  serve  the  total  educational  needs  of  all  the 
citizens  in  the  community. 

EVALUATION 

Perhaps  part  of  our  problems  to  education  today  is  that  until  recent- 
ly very  little  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  evaluation  procedures. 
Programs,  plans,  curricula  ...  all  have  been  proposed,  approved,  funded 
and  completed . . . and  to  what  end?  What  have  we  accomplished?  Have 
we  succeeded?  If  so,  what  is  the  measure  of  our  success? 

We  do  oot  say  our  American  educational  system  has  failed,  for  obvi- 
ously that  1$  not  the  case.  But  the  concern  of  the  Advisory  Council  is 
"How  much  better  can  we  be  . . . how  much  more  relevant  can  we  make 
the  system  , . . what  improvements  and  changes  have  to  be  undertaken? 
At  this  point,  the  Advisory  Council  has  found  little  evidence  of  a serious 
and  consistent  commitment  by  public  secondary  schools  in  reference  to 
the  placement  of  students  in  occupations  ...  nor  has  there  been  much 
follow-up  to  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  students.  And  since  this 
has  not  been  done  there  can  be  very  little  redirection  of  school  programs 
to  correct  curricula  deficiencies.  Bight  now  there  is  no  requirement  either 
from  the  State  Government  or  Texas  Education  Agency  for  local  schools 
to  collect  and  report  data  on  all  non -occupational  students  who  graduate 
or  leave  school  for  other  reasons- 

A majority  of  our  secondary  schools  do  not  place  ...  do  not  fit . . . 
do  not  involve  ...  do  not  arrange  ...  do  not  locate  their  students  in 
post-secondary  occupations.  Most  students,  whether  they  leave  school  or 
graduate  are  simply  "turned  loose". 

In  order  to  meet  this  problem,  the  following  points  may  be 
considered: 

Advisory  Committees  could  be  formed  on  the  lo&I  level  to  assist  in 
planning  vocational  programs,  determining  needs,  placing  students  and 
performing  other  vita)  services  . . , functions  which  now  are  not  serious- 
ly perf  rmed  in  many  school  districts. 

Assistance  needs  to  he  extended  to  individuals  entering  the  labor 
force.  Adjusting  to  new  environment  has  been  found  to  be  an  important 
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supplement  to  actual  skill  development 

Because  skills  become  obsolete  so  rapidly,  a strong  relationship 
should  be  developed  between  employers  and  educators  to  anticipate 
changes  and  to  retrain  individuals  for  new  job  requirements. 

A very  pertinent  question  needs  to  be  answered.  Does  our  educa- 
tional system  give  equal  attention  to  '‘education  for  living’'  and  to  “edu- 
cation for  earning  a living*’? 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  within  a school  system  to 
equip  young  people  with  occupational  ability: 

The  Irving  Public  Schools  established  a Building  Trades  class  with- 
in their  vocational  program.  The  School  Board  set  aside  money  for  the 
boys  to  build  a bouse  that  would  sell  for  $20,000  to _ $25 ,000.  Plans  were 
selected,  ground  broken,  and  the  foundation  poured. 

The  next  step  was  for  the  class  to  frame-up  the  house.  But  while  this 
was  going  on,  the  girls  homemaking  class  got  into  the  act  . . . speaking 
with  resource  people  from  the  community,  learning  about  decorating, 
interior  design  and  lighting.  They  spent  time  in  the  house,  watching' the 
plumbing  installation  . . . checking  where  the  electrical  outlets  were 
placed.  As  the  exterior  of  the  house  was  completed,  the  girls  in  Home- 
making  chose  wall  colors  and  floor  covering.  They  also  had  the  say-so  in 
counter  tops,  bathroom  tile,  kitchen  appliances  and  the  selection  of  the 
lighting  fixtures. 

The  girls  and  boys  in  the  vocational  program  did  virtually  all  of  the 
work  with  the  exception  of  the  plumbing,  wiring,  masonry  work,  tile  set- 
ting, and  the  laying  of  the  floor  coverings. 

Hie  house  was  sold  even  before  it  was  completed  . . . the  final 
appraisal  of  the  house  was  $27,500  and  that  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  value  of  the  experience  to  the  85  studeigts  that  took  part  in 
this  initial  experiment.  Its  now  an  on-going  program  ...  a new  house 
every  year  . . . more  and  more  students  involved 

This  is  only  one  example  of  what  some  imagination  and  creativity 
. . . coupled  with  realistic  objectives  and  goals  . . . can  accomplish. 

NEEDS  OF  TEXAS 

We  have  talked  about  the  “Needs  of  Texas”  from  an  education 
standpoint,  but  there  are  other  areas  involving  the  private  employer  and 
State  organizations  where  “needs”  can  be  ascertained  that  would  facili- 
tate more  adequate  job  distribution,  training,  and  placement. 

Wc  do  not  have  an  adequate  kbor-market-informati  on- system 
which  could  provide  data  to  help  in  educational  planning  to  ultimately 


meet  the  needs  of  employers.  Any  educational  planning  always  requires 
"lead-time'*  of  several  years  if  it  is  to  reach  long  range  goals.  We  know 
that  employers  face  many  variables  that  will  influence  possibilities  for 
long  range  planning.  But  at  the  same  time,  employers  are  reluctant  to 
share  information  that  would  be  valuable  in  planning  because  such  in- 
formation  Is  considered  "industrial  intelligence” 

The  Texas  Employment  Commission  offers  a variety  of  relevant 
services,  and  yet  many  employers,  as  well  as  citizens  in  general,  are  tin* 
aware  of  those  services.  And  too,  there  are  some  employers  who  do  not 
choose  to  usi  he  Employment  Commission  for  a variety  of  personal 
reasons. 

The  overall  subject  of  manpower-needs  is  a critical  problem.  First 
there  are  inadequate  resources  to  fund  the  techniques  for  manpower 
projections.  Second  there  is  a large  pool  of  unskilled  and  unemployed 
or  underemployed  individuals  because  of  misdirection  of  education 
and  training  efforts.  In  this  respect,  there  is  a lack  of  involvement  on  the 
part  of  employers  themselves  in  the  local  education  systems.  Their  know- 
ledge and  advice  could  produce  trained  people  in  keeping  with  the  em- 
ployment needs  of  our  State. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  manpower  in  relation 
to  tlic  needs  of  Texas  are  the  qualifications  set  by  the  employers  for  the 
personnel  they  need.  Many  of  our  state’s  employers  establish  unreal- 
istic educational  qualifications  for  their  job  requirements.  This  may  be 
a throw-back  to  academic  over-emphasis,  but  numerous  job  requirements 
could  be  restructured  along  actual  educational  needs  as  opposed  to  in- 
flated educational  needs.  This  does  not  mean  a restructuring  of  wage 
guidelines  simply  because  of  a re-definition  of  education  qualifications. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  academic  accomplishment  is  not  necessarily 
a prerequisite  to  job  achievement 

RESOURCES 

Another  Concern  of  the  Advisory  Council  deals  with  resources. 
When  we  think  in  these  terms  it  is  normal  to  look  at  money;  buildings, 
institutions  ...  or  natural  things  like  oil,  water  and  land.  These  are,  in- 
deed, resources.  But  our-  greatest  resource  is  people.  However,  people 
cannot  be  a resource  unless  they  are  adequately  involved.  They  need  to 
use,  and  be  used  . . . they  need  to  do  ....  to  imagine  . , . to  create  . <■  . 
and  they  need  to  achieve. 

Texas,  like  the  rest  of  our  nation,  has  many  unfilled  jobs,  coupled 
with  an  ever* increasing  pool  of  unskilled,  unemployed,  underemployed. 
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unhappy,  wasted  people.  This  combination  may  potentially  form  one  of 
our  country's  greatest  threats.  The  Council  has  observed  deficiencies  in 
terms  of  people  utilization. 

Remedial  programs  are  focused  on  isolated  and  immediate  needs, 
while  there  are  inadequate  provisions  for  occupational  preparation 
to  meet  the  larger  or  total  needs. 

National  priorities  spend  $4  on  remedial  programs  compared  to  $1 
for  preventive  programs.  There  is  not  enough  money  or  facilities  to 
provide  vocational  training  or  retraining  for  adults, 
jn  the  larger  cities  where  most  of  our  people  and  our  jobs  are  locat* 
ed,  only  15  percent  of  the  high  school  students  are  prepared  with 
specific  employable  skills.  In  Texas  today,  there  are  approximately 
584.000  under-utilized  people,  and  127,000  unemployed. 

These  people  represent  an  untapped  resource  ...  a wasted  resource  . . . 
wasted  people. 

COSTS  AND  FUNDING 

As  we  have  indicated  in  this  report,  costs  and  funding  procedures 
are  a major  concern  of  the  Advisory  Council.  Funds  are  provided  for 
schools  and 'educational  institutions  on  a per-student  basis,  yet  there  is 
little  regard  to  the  benefit  of  individuals  or  the  economy.  This  practice 
accounts,  in  largo  measure,  for  the  general  inadequacy  of  present 
technical* vocational  facilities,  eqirruneot,  and  programs.  We  need  an 
answer  to  the  question  . . . what  is  the  best  use  for  the  total  funds 
available? 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  money  being  ap- 
portioned to  the  various  technical- vocational  programs.  This  will  give 
)*ou  an  indication  of  how  many  agencies  and  individuals  have  some 
administrative  authority  or  responsibility  **  the  management  of  these 
funds. 

There  should  be  financial  formuL  r program  development  in 
keeping  with  the  realistic  needs  of  the  localities  served  by  the  community 
educational  institutions.  We  know  facilities  and  equipment  for  technical- 
vocational  education  programs  are  costly,  and  to  compound  the  problem, 
the  rate  of  obsolescene  is  a critical  factor.  The  cost  of  special  equipment, 
supplies,  up-to-date  instructional  materials  and  personnel  raise  the  ex- 
pense of  technical-vocational  programs  from  $200  to  $1,000  per  student 
per  yea i'  above  the  regular  academic  programs.  Greater  cooperation  be- 
tween schools  and  various  community  resources  can  be  expanded  to 
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enhance  comprehensive  offerings  and  aid  in  the  solution  of  funding 
problems. 

In  order  to  continue  the  state's  industrial  development)  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  that  complete  educational  resources  should  be 
available  in  local  and  regional  localities  to  add  Inducement  for  indus- 
trial settlement.  And  there  needs  to  be  criteria  and  guidelines  established 
for  funding  priorities  for  construction  of  new  technical- vocational 
school  facilities  on  a statewide  basis. 

PERSONNEL 

As  we  mentioned  a moment  ages  people  are  our  greatest  resource  - . , 
but  peoplf  not  just  to  be  trained,  employed,  or  adequately  utilized.  What 
about  the  people  to  do  the  training,  instructing  and  the  teaching?  A 
principal  concern  of  the  Council  is  the  source  and  supply  for  qualified 
technical- vocational  teachers,  counselors,  supervisors,  and  administrators. 
These  personnel  are  obviously  critically  essential  ingredients  for  a real- 
istic program  focused  on  education  for  earning  a Jiving.  already  have 
some  encouraging  examples  of  industry -education  cooperation  providing 
qualified  teachers  to  keep  the  present  instructors  updated  in  their  skills, 
But  this  cooperation  should  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  Exception, 

Most  of  our  academic  teachers  are  prepared  through  the  collegiate 
degree  programs,  hut  the  instructors  in  the  vocational  and  technical 
fields  must  come  from  the  various  vocational  areas  themselves,  Aod  they 
must  have  occupational  experience  in  the  skill  they  are  to  teach.;  Today, 
technical-vocational  education  is  in  dire  need  of  assistance  from  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  commerce  to  identify  and  recruit  those’  people  who 
are  qualified,  and  to  also  assist  them  in  their  development  as  teachers. 

Obviously,  the  employment  of  welt. qualified  vocational  instructors, 
counselors,  and  supervisors  is  essential  if  we  are  I®  have  meaningful 
technical- vocational  programs  in  onr  secondary -and  post-secondarv 
schools,  However,  on  the.  administrative  level  ...  for  every  140  super- 
intendents, principals  and  supervisors  in  our  public  schools,  there  is  only 
one  vocational  administrator  or  supervisor, 

Tl\ere  are  several  relevant  questions  to  he  asked  concerning  person- 
nel: Should  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  with  vocational  teacher 
preparation  programs  involve  employers  in  actual  laboratory  and  intern- 
ship programs?  And,  should  teachers  in  all  of  tlte  instructional  disciplines 
be  able  to  relate  their  own:  course  content  to  a total  occupational  objective 
for  the  student  .■  . . and  include  supervision  and  in-seivice  education  for 
the  teacher  oriented  to  the  student’s  goal? 
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CONCLUSION 


These  then  are  the  probtems  , , . the  Concerns  of  the  Texas  Advisory 


Council. 

Attitude  toward  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

The  relevance  of  the  objectives  of  the  present  educational  system, 
Educational  snobbery  , . ■ that  college  education  is  everything. 
Management  structure  ...  its  fragmentation  and  the  need  for  voca- 
tional-technical people  on  the  planning  and  policy  making  levels. 
Evaluation  . , . the  lack  of  tollow-up  by  most  of  our  secondary 
schools. 

The  Needs  of  Texas  . . , and  the  role  of  tiie  employer  in  fiir.iishing 
data  for  planning,  and  involvement  in  local  education  systems. 
Kesourecs  , . . the  correct  utilization  Of  people  as  our  state's  greatest 
resource. 

Costs  and  Funding  . . . the  lack  of  coordination  and  redefinition  of 
Ore  best  use  of  the  money  available. 

Personnel  . . . the  identifying  , 1 recruiting  of  (jua)if;-  d technical- 

vocational  teachers  and  instructors. 

These  ;*ro  concerns,  but  not  just  of  the  Council.  They  are  the  concerns 
of  all  of  us,  MV  ha.!  given  you  an  over- view  of  the  entire  technical- 
vocation^,  ‘’diuatioii  situation  , - , problems  that  arc  complex  and  made 
even  more  involved  beciitisr  they  are  inter-related  and  inter-dependent.  r 
Governor  Smith  1ms  been  presented  with  a copy  of  this  report  which 
has,  as  its  cover  picture,  a chain  and  the  State*  of  Texas,  The  chain  repre- 
sents education,  but  wc  acknowledge  that  the  chain  has  a broken  link  . . . 
and  that  is  occupational  preparation.  It  is  said,  "a  chain  i.s  only  as  strong 


chain  equally  st  ■ong  in  all  its  parts  by  forging  a realistic  and  functional 
f<  .mica I -vocational  education  program. 

Our  new  decade  holds  as  much  promise  and  hope  (is  it  docs  problems 


and  ymmg  in  development.  We  have  new  dynamic  cities  rich  in  opportu- 
nity ...  a spaceport  that  serves  as  our  gateway  to  the  stars.  \\>  have  ex- 
panding eikIuMiv,  agricultural  wealth,  great  natural  resources,  and  most 
of  all  . . ircmendtjut  human  resin  ir<  ,*$,  We  base  the  people  with  energy, 
int.u-iiMtion  and  ambition. 

To  Gosvriun  Smith  .nut  to  alt  of  you.  we  ask  that  you  not  just  be 
contemed.  Me  ask  h»  your  help  . . . your  Suggestions,  you.  Nice,  and 
your  posiine  action.  Ju  Texas,  we  Iiewc  die  ads  a triage  . , let's  make  tin' 
most  of  it. 

Tim  nk  you  very  much. 


os  its  weakest  link”  Mfe  have  an  opportunity  to, make  our  educational 
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THE  KEYNOTE  ADDRESS 


Mr,  Redding  , . t Members  of  tlic  Advisory 
Council . < , Mr.  Ilowell  , , .Mr  Brown  , , . Mr. 
DeBusk  - * ■ Distinguished  Texans  * ■ - Guests  ■ . - 
As  Governor  of  Texas  and  one  wbo  is  deeply 
concerned  — both  personally  and  officially  — 
with  the  course  and  the  effectiveness  of 
technical- vocational  education  in  Texas*  I wel- 
come you  to  this  conference. 

Your  willingness  to  contribute  unselfishly  of 
your  time  and  y°ur  ideas  to  this  conference  is, 
The  Honorable  of  course,  no  sm„d  sacrifice.  Your  enthusiastic 

Governor11  of  ”j£ai  response  10  our  invitation  . . * your  very  presence 

here  lMi»  proof  enough  for  me  that  you  share 
my  abiding  concern  for  this  very  important  segment  of  our  educational 
system. 

We  have  sponsored  many  conferences  since  the  people  of  Texas 
honored  os  with  the  highest  state  office  more  than  a year  ago.  These 
CY)nferc]ic&,  l believe,  have  gone  beyond  idle  words  and  incomplete 
ideas.  These  conferences  have  inspired  action  and  inventive  new 
approaches  towards  Traffic  Safety,  Housing,  Urban  and  Community 
Affairs  aud  oilier  matters  of  interest  to  us  all. 

The  others  have  been  valuable  to  us,  and  I believe  to  those  who 
a t ‘.ended  them.  This  Conference  on  Technical- Vocational  Educatin'  has 
perhaps  even  more  potential 

Mr*  Redding,  I woxdd  like  to  commend  you  and  the  diligent,  devoted 
members  of  your  council  for  this  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Advisory 
Council  for  Technical -Vocational  Education* 

"A  Concerned  Texas”  we  are.  We  are  gathered  here  with  but  one 
object . * . Lo  help  develop,  by  every  possible  means,  vocational  programs 
i*i  Texas  Lhat  will  permit  our  people  to  earn  a decent  life  and  a decent 
living.  This  conference  can  — and  I am  confident  that  it  will  . . < help 
to  guide  the  council  hr*  providing  more  meaningful  technical- vocational 
education  programs  for  the  benefit  our  citizens, 

Just  a few  minutes  ago  we  saw  vivid  evidence  of  the  technological 
development  and  innovation  that  lias  occurred  in  Texas.  Most  of  Jvhat 
we  observed  has  come  about  within  our  own  lifetimes  - yours  and  mine. 
Clearly,  tie  skills  of  our  people  can  become  very  quickly  obsolete. 
We  are  now  beginning  our  20th  year  of  pul  die  servic3  with  the 
people  of  TexaSy  We  have  - - during  thore  20  years  — probably  visited 
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as  i nun v arenas  of  this  state  anti  talked  with  as  manv  of  our  citizens  as 
* * * 

anyone* 

We  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  need  for  ‘attention  to  the 
mutter  of  Technical- Vocational  Education. 

In  Texas,  \vc  have  recently  experienced  one  of  the  lowest  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  history.  Wo  should  take  pride  in  this  faet.  But  our  pride 
should  never  overshadow  our  concern  for  the  other  side  of  the  statistics. 

Attractive  figures  in  record  hooks  are  meager  consolation  to  the 
person  who  cannot  get  a job.  Statistics  do  not  grant  him  human  dignity 
that  comes  with  making  his  own  way  in  the  world.  At  id  spectacular 
employment  percentages  do  not  feed  or  clothe  or  house  his  family. 

More  often  than  not,  the  man  who  is  unable  to  find  a job  merely 
lacks  a marketable  skill.  Our  Texas  Employment  Commission  estimates 
that  627800  of  our  workers  arc  under-employed.  Jn  other*  words,  they 
are  capable  of  holding  better  jobs  — of  making  more  money  with  winch 
to  pm  vide  for  their  families  - if  they  had  adrqttafe  training. 

Mv  personal  commitment  to  the  expansion  and  the  improvement  of 
quality  Tcdinical-Vocational  Education  in  Texas  is  no  secret.  The  fulfill- 
ment of  our  dreams  and  the  dreams  of  many  of  our  people*  as  well  as 
the  greatest  possible  development  of  our  economy*  depend  largely  on  0111 
success  wi  b Technical-Vocational  training,  This  too  much  and  too 
need  It  ..sly  neglected  area  of  ediu . ion  holds  perhaps  the  greatest  possi- 
bilities for  reducing  crime*  mounting  welfare  rosters,  technological  dis* 
pkeement  of  workers  and  erosion  of  the  family  unit. 

Representative  George  Hinson  and  Senator  Chet  Brooks  chaired 
investigating  committees  two  years  ago  that,  although  meeting  and  acting 
independently,  reached  basically  the  same  conclusions. 

The  decisive  attion  of  the  61st  Legislature  in  the  field  of  Technical- 
Vocational  Education  will  serve  as  a solid  foundation  for  progress. 
Funding  of  Technical-Vocational  Education  in  our  public  junior  colleges 
was  greatly  increased  — to  a total  of  $16.2  million. 

Now  mid  improved  schools  were  provided.  The  Texas  State  Tech- 
nical Institute  was  established  with  campuses  at  Waco*  Harlingen,  ami 
Amarillo.  Tile  Foundation  School  program  was  broadened  Lo  provide' 
for  improved  vocational  education  and  additional  supportive  personnel. 

And  tl.*j  Advisory*  Council  for  Technical- Vocational  Eduea''on  was 

tf 

created  to  coordinate  and  develop  our  programs  in  this  viral  area  and 
Lo  guide  future  progress. 

In  fact,  education  generally  md  Technical -Vocational  Education 
.specifically  lm.s  received  more  attention  and  more  dollars  in  this  adminis- 
tration tliuii  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  state* 
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If  tliis  is  so  — some  might  ask  — wli.it  is  the  probtem? 

Many  call  it  ‘attitude.*'  The  same  tiling  plagues  our  efforts  to 
‘ Drive  Friendly,"  to  eliminate  the  pollution  and  the  destruction  of  our 
environment,  mid  to  live  as  Jaw  abi.‘*ng  citizens. 

The  council  puts  it  tins  way:  "Vocational  Education  is  designed  for 
somebody  eises  children-’'  Through  educational  snobbery  we  often 
wrongly  limit  the  desire  of.  people  to  work  in  the  skilled  and  the  tech* 
meal  fields. 

By  our  “college  or  disgrace”  concept,  we  constrain  their  abilities.  It 
has  been  a long  time  since  I was  fully  a part  of  a campus.  But,  if  E 
remember  correctly,  there  were  only  three  points  in  the  total  spectrum 
of  the  educational  process  at  which  a student  s honorable  withdrawal  Was 
4 possible. 

One  point  was  at  graduation  from  a high  school  when  he  was  given 
a diploma.  F he  didn  t get  it,  he  was  a drOp-out.  The  stigma  of  failure 
has  l ;oome  attached  to  the  term. 

Another  point  was  graduation  from  college  with  a baccalaureate 
degree.  Here,  too,  a eertain  inadequacy  marked  the  student  who  didn't 
get  it.  The  third  point  of  honorable  withdrawal  was  upon  the  award  of 
sonic  higher,  graduate  degree. 

For  a fast  •changing  society  in  which  half  our  working  force  must  bo 
ret  mim'd  three  times  in  their  working  lives  because  of  technological 
innovations  , . . that  system  of  education  is  il. -fitting.  The  primary  goal 
of 1 ducation.  E think,  should  be  to  enable  people  to  live  effectively  at  the 
limits  of  their  abilities. 

Ignoring  our  opportunities  to  attain  that  goal  is  merely  another 
way  of  liecoming  a drop-out. 

Our  challenge  is  to  educate  for  living,  as  well  as  for  making  a living. 
All  the  parts  and  all  the  efforts  at  both  must  lx?  equally  valued  and 
respected. 

We  have  too  long  encouraged  - if  only  by  our  apathy  — separatism 
in  education  through  special  programs  and  special  emphasis  for  this  and 
that.  Many  of  our  people  have  special  needs.  These  should  be  met. 

But  we  shouldn't  have  to  wail  for  a special  solution  from  Washing- 
ton or  Austin.  U might  nut  fit  when  and  it  it  arrives. 

There  is  nothing  more  stimulating  than  to  be  challenged  by  the 
needs  of  those  we  seek  to  serve.  In  our  schools,  in  our  businesses,  and  in 
our  communities  . . . we  have  the  expertise  to  meet  this  challenge- 

Yoli  lief1*  today  represent  more  than  1®  cities,  towns  and  com- 
munities. Yon  represent  virtually  nil  the  segments  of  our  economy.  Our 
educators  art-  capable  and  cooperative  people  — people  wanting  to 
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prepare  our  youth  and  our  adults  for  productive  places  in  cur  society.  As 
employers,  you  have  those  jobs. 

Wc  must  join  together  and  mesh  our  needs,  our  problems  and  our 
solutions. 

How  seriously  have  any  of  us  regarded  the  situation  we  face  in 
Texas  — and  throughout  the  nation  - concerning  those  who .leave  the 
educational  system  without  the  preparation  for  making  a living?'' 

We  may  have  observed  one  drop-out  this  year  . . . Two  or  three  the 
next  year.  But  the  total  picture  is  amazing.  In  September  1954,  we  had 
226,959  students  entering  the  first  grade. 

In  September  1961  for  every  100*  that  had  entered  *,  „ first  grade, 
only  78  entered  the  eighth  grade.  In  May  1967  only  56  out  of  each 
original  100  graduated  from  high  school 

Thirty-six  out  of  each  100  entered  college.  A year  from  now,  it  is 
unlikely  that  more  than  15  out  of  100  will  have  earned  a college  degree. 

Our  projections  and  statistics  tell  us  that  only  about  20  percent  of 
our  work  force  will  need  a degree. 

But  what  about  the  18  who  started  college  and  did  nnt  finish? 
What  about  the  19  who  graduated  from  high  school,  but  never  made  it 
to  college?  And  of  greatest  concern  . . . What  about  the  45  who  left 
school  between  the  tirst  grade  and  high  school  graduation? 

Of  course,  we  had  some  in  vocational  programs.  We  had  some  iu 
■junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes,  private  schools  and  other  uro- 
grams. 

But  many  of  these  ex-students  — and  we  all  know  this  — are  now 
without  skills  and  without  jobs. 

Enrollment  at  all  levels  of  our  educational  system  are  increasing. 
The  percentages  are  increasing,  too.  We  are  aware,  as  you  are,  however, 
that  there  is  room  and  need  for.  improvement. 

We  have  to  run  pretty  fast  to  merely  stand  still  . . . and  faster  i,iill 
to  plan  for  tomorrow.  We  must  realize  that  today  is  yesterdays  to- 
morrow. 

How  much  do  you  — as  an  employer  — know  about  what  is  happen- 
ing in  your  community' schools?  How  much  do  educators  know  about 
jobs  available  in  the  .immunity  . . . about  employers’  expansion  plans 
. . . about  new  equipment  and  new  techniques,  and  the  new  skills  these 
advances  will,  oemand9 

What  kinds  of  needs  are  there  in  the  hospitals,  in  the  police  depart- 
ments, in  the  courts,  in  local  governments? 

If  there  is  one  place  we,  cannot  afford  a communication  gap  ...  it 
is  in  preparing  and  training  people,  for  living  and»  making  a living  . . , 
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It  is  in  training  them  for  jobs  that  really  exist  and  for  real  life. 

We  must  realize  the  goal  which  our  council  speaks  of  as  "Zero 
Rejects"  — that  no  person  who  is  capable  of  any  type  of  work  again  be 
considered  unemployable. 

There  must  be  and  there  is  a worthwhile  job  wajting  for  eveyone. 

In  its  first  annual  report,  the  Advisory  Council  has  outlined  some 
concerns  for  technical' vocational  education.  I expect  many  of  you 
brtfugfc  l with  you  to  this  conference  other  concerns. 

Through  the  hearing  sessions  and  through  personal  exchanges  * . . 
make  your  ideas  and  your  wishes  known  to  the  council. 

Together  . * . let  11s  set  Our  goals  high  , , , And  together  ...  let  us 
work  for  a better  Texas  and  a better  life  for  ail  Tcxnrts,  * 
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BANQUET  ADDRESS 

Were  together  here  tonight  not  just  because 
we're  all  from  Texas,  but  because  we  have  other 
things  in  common.  We  share  a common  concern  t 
some  common  knowledge,  and  we  also  realize 
that  there  are  many  things  we  don’t  know  or  fully 
understand.  Were  like  the  little  boy  whose  ex- 
asperated  teacher  said  to  him,  "Why  do  you 
bother  to  come  to  school  when  you  can't  answer 
any  of  my  questions?"  The  boy  replied,  "If  1 
B could  answer  them,  why  should  1 come?" 

Or  perhaps  we  bear  a resemblance  to  the  old 
HHHB  man  who  lived  in  a remote  mountain  cabin  with 

inline  c uwiurtW*  his  wife.  One  night,  over  in  a comer  by  the  fire* 

place,  he  was  working  industriously  with  a stub 

of  a pend!  and  a piece  of  paper.  Suddenly  he  looked  up  and  smiled. 
"Doggone!”  he  exclaimed.  "Dumed  if  1 ain  t learned  to  write."  Maw  gpt 
up  and  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  lines  scrawled  across  the  paper. 
"What  do.it  say?"  she  asked.  “I  don't  know,"  he  said.  “1  ain’t  learned  to 

read  yet."  ‘ . , 

One  thing  we  do  know  is  that  America  in  1970  is  beset  by  profound 

problems.  Now,  let  me  make  it  clear  right  now  that  Im  not  going  to 
mention  the  word  ecology,  nor  am  I going  to  complain  about  the  air  I 
have  to  breathe  fn  Chicago,  I haven’t  got  enough  breath  left  to  do  U. 

Instead,  I want  to  mention  what  are  often  called  socioeconomic 
problems,  except  I’m  looking  for  some  way  to  turn  those  wor  atoun  . 
Maybe  "eco-social”  is  what  I want.  That’s  because  most  of  our  social  prob 
lems-notably  in  the  slums-are  rooted  in  the  economic  problems. 

In  fact,  even  the  cure  for  some  older  economic  problems,  t..ose 
the  depression,  has  produced  social  conflict  today.  Forty  years  ago  we 
had  to  get  to  work.  We  rolled  our  own  anti-poverty  program.  We  kept 
our  noses  dose  to  the  grindstone,  so  close  Tm  afraid  we  lost  si&X  of  same 
important  human  concerns  and  human  values.  So  when  a oeUtgeren 
college  student  points  his  finger  at  m*-as  one  did  ^ntly.-and  says, 
"I  charge  you  and  your  generation  with  materialism,  I have  o i 
that  there's  a grain  of  truth  to  it.  In  a strange  way,  curing  severe  econom- 
ic illness  has  created  what  we  might  call  social  seasickness.  - 

OF  cour*e,  we’re  striving  to  deal  with  our  eco-social  problems,  but 
it’s  like  tryiiig  to  catch  a greased  pig*  Every  time  we  make  a gtoh,  mn 
quarry  has  gone.  The  government  tried  to  give  deprived  youngsters  a 

‘Presided” Seart-Boebuok  Foundation,  Chicago 
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bead  start  into  school  with  special  programs,  but  found  the  benefits  didn't 
last*  Now  the  Administration  is  talking  about  programs  for  the  first  five 
years  of  life*  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  thought  summer  re* 
creation  programs  would  help  kids  get  on  the  right  track,  but  now  they've 
been  scrapped  in  favor  of  year-round  economic  development  programs. 
President  Nixon  talked  hopefully  during  his  1968  campaign  about  black 
capitalism,  but  it's  become  pretty  obvious  that  the  key  ingredient  in 
capitalism  isn't  black  or  white,  it's  green*  Money  to  invest,  money  to 
make,  money  to  pay  out  in  wages*  That's  the  name  of  the  game. 

Perhaps  because  of  wasteful  government  experiments,  the  Harris 
Poll  found  last  month  that  six  out  of  10  Americans  still  put  their  faith  in 
free  enterprise,  viewing  it  as  the  system  "‘best  suited  for  bringing  about 
a change  in  America." 

Apparently  Mr.  Harris  didn't  talk  to  the  fellow  who  recently  filled 
out  nn  application  for  a government  job.  When  he  came  to  the  question, 
"Do  you  favor  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  government  by  revolu- 
tion, force  or  violence?",  he  thought  a moment,  then  wrote  down, 
“violence.” 

Business  has  been  trying,  too,  to  cope  with  our  eco-socia!  problems, 
and  we  think  we've  done  some  good.  A new  book  called  “The  American 
Corporation"  notes  that  “business  is  now  tackling  some  of  the  toughest 
problems  facing  the  country,  problems  once  thought  to  be  the  exclusive 
province  of  government  concern  ” 

Well,  it  sounds  good  anyway*  But  to  be  frank,  1 have  to  admit  that 
business,  like  government,  has  stubbed  its  toe  on  the  e co-social  rock.  One 
of  the  most  bailey hooed  corporate  projects,  rehabilitating  housing  in  die 
slums,  simply  hasn't  worked*  Chrysler  which  once  plunged  enthusiastical- 
ly into  training  the  hard-core  unemployed,  has  just  revoked  a 13- 
m ill  ion-  dollar"  government  contract  to  hire  and  train  4,450  workers.  The 
auto  industry  is  slumping*  A recent  survey  of  247  corporations  found 
widespread  disillusionment  with  their  own  urban  affairs  programs,  and 
funds  are  being  cut  back* 

I regret  that  this  is  happening,  but  I'm  not  suprised.  Corporatio.  s 
k ‘ oply  aren't  designed  or  equipped  to  function  as  social  welfare  agencies. 

1 lowever,  I think  we  have  learned  something  from  the  mistakes  made 
by  both  government  and  business.  We've  certainly  determined  that  pro* 
gress  on  our  eco-social  problems  can’t  be  made  with  mirrors  or  gimmicks. 
For  such  ba$kL  problems  we  ve  got  to  develop  basic  solutions,  and  the 
most  fundamental  of  these  are  good  jobs  and  good  education.  As  one 
black  entrepreneur  said,  “The  worst  things  that  have  happened  to  min- 
ority people  have  happened  because  we're  broke*  We  need  business  and 
economic  development.”  lie's  absolutely  right* 
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Now,  I don't  need  to  convince  you  dial  education  is  a key  ingredient 
in  economic  development,  but  education  itself  has  immense  problems 
these  days.  Costs  are  going  out  of  sight,  and  we  have  so  little  to  show  for 
what  we're  spending.  It  seems  we  don't  really  know  how  to  teach,  at 
least,  not  how  to  teach  those  who  have  the  greatest  difficulty  learning. 
President  Nixon  has  proposed  a new  National  Institute  of  Education  to 
help  unlock  “the  mystery  of  the  learning  process  ,"  and  he's  also  created 
a Commission  on  School  Finance  to  figure  how  we  can  “get  more  educa- 
tion for  the  dollar  " The  U.S,  Commissioner  of  Education,  James  E.  Allen, 
Tr.,  says  we  must  strengthen  "the  concept  of  accountability  in  our 
educational  system,”  demanding  performance  instead  of  promises. 

Too  many  of  our  children  are  learning  too  little-  In  Chicago  the 
average  learning  levels  are  one  to  tw)  years  behind  national  averages, 
despite  vigorous  programs  of  compensatory  education  and  heroic  efforts 
by  devoted  teadters. 

At  the  same  time,  other  young  people  are  learning  too  much.  You 
remember  Mark  Twain's  comment,  “I  never  let  my  schooling  interfere 
with  my  education.”  It  reminds  me  of  the  two  college  students  who 
roomed  together,  one  very  bright,  the  other  not  so  bright.  They  went 
their  separate  ways  after  graduation  and  didn't  see  each  other  again 
until  their  twenty- fifth  reunion,  when  the  n^t-so -bright  student  p Jed 
up  in  front  of  the  local  inn,  driving  a long,  shiny  limousine,  jumped  out 
with  a 200-dollar  suit  on  his  back  and  cigar  in  his  month,  and  bumped 
smack  into  his  old  roommate,  a college  professor  with  leather  pads  at  the 
elbows  of  his  tweed  jacket.  The  professor,  dying  of  curiosity  asked, 
"what  have  you  been  doing  all  these  years?”  His  friend  ; plied,  "well, 
I built  this  little  factory,  and  we  make  this  little  gadget  for  a dollar  and 
sell  it  for  three  dollars--but  you’d  be  amazed  how  fast  that  three  per 
cent  mounts  up.” 

Now,  that’s  not  to  imply  that  college  isn’t  beneficial  in  some  ways. 
When  a father  was  asked  whether  Ills  son’s  education  had  been  of  any 
value,  he  said  , "Definitely.  It  cured  his  mother  of  bragging  about  him.” 

Sometimes  it’s  the  teacher  who  is  at  fault.  At  one  university  a coed 
accidentally  dropped  her  camera  into  the  swimming  pool.  She  looked 
past  several  1 ws  standing  there  and  asked  an  elderly  professor,  in  his 
bathing  suit,  to  dive  down.  “Why  do  you  ask  me?”  he  said,  puzzled. 
“Professor,”  she  said,  "I’m  in  your  statistics  class,  and  I’ve  found  that  you 
can  go  down  deeper* -stay  down  longer-and  come  up  drier-- than  any- 
one 1 know.” 

One  courageous  educator  has  just  published  a devastating  attack  on 
education  and  the  high  esteem  we  assign  *o  it.  Dr.  Ivar  Berg  of  Columbia 
University  says  that-  although  education  is  considered  by  business  a re* 
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quireroent  for  gettiug  a job,  most  companies  don't  even  try  to  assess  the 
benefits  of  education  in  terms  of  productivity  or  efficiency  on  the  job, 
III  fact,  says  Dr.  Berg,  blue-collar,  white-collar,  aud  gray-collar  employees 
with  more  education  do  not  perform  better  than  their  colleagues  with 
less.  He  quotes  one  executive  who  deliberately  hires  better-educated 
clerical  workers  because  of  their  known  higher  turnover,  thus  avoiding 
pressure  for  better  wages  and  benefits  from  long-term  employees. 

Dr.  Berg  studied  air  controllers,  because  this  is  one  of  the  few  de- 
manding, dedsion-making  professions  admitting  both  college  graduates 
and  non-graduates.  He  concluded  there's  no  difference  in  the  performance 
of  the  groups.  Even  in  teaching,  contends  Dr.  Berg,  although  a bachelor's 
degree  is  a good  idea,  graduate  education  is  no  help.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  "education  pays,  unless  you’re  an  educator.”  But  now  teachers  stream 
back  to  college,  in  the  summer  because  a master's  degree  will  elevate 
them  to  a higher  pay  bracket.  However,  says  Dr.  Berg,  advanced  educa- 
tion is  also  likely  to  make  them  less  interested  iu  regular  teaching,  and 
more  interested  in  some  special  assignment. 

There’s  a traffic  sign  near  a school  in  my  neighborhood  that  reads, 
"Slow  down.  Don’t  kill  a child."  Underneath  someone  has  scrawled, 
"Wait  for  a teacher."  * can’t  Kelp  wondering  whether  the  teacher  who 
provoked  that  had  a masters  degree. 

Dr.  Berg,  in  his  book,  not  only  criticizes  our  love  affair  with  degrees, 
but  also  worries  that  college  graduates  are  getting  too  numerous,  and  not 
all  of  them  will  be  able  to  find  jobs  and  careers  that  are  sufficiently  sat- 
isfying and  rewarding.  This  could  lead  to  severe  political  unrest,  in  his 
opinion. 

Now,  this  may  seem  farfetched  in  our  land  of  unlimited  opportunity, 
but  just  a few  days  ago  the  College  Placement  Council,  which  provides 
job  information  to  1,300  colleges  and  universties,  reported  a sharp  drop 
in  business  job  offers  to  this  year's  college  graduates.  Openings  in  indus- 
try for  holders  of  bachelor's  degrees  are  down  lb  percent  from  last  year, 
according  to  the  Council.  And  it's  not  just  that  companies  want  master  s 
degrees  now,  for  openings  at  that  level  are  off  even  more,  26  per  cent 
Even  at  the  doctoral  level  there's  a decline  of  14  per  cent,  and  technical 
jobs  are  hardest  hit,  at  all  levels. 

There’s  no  way  of  telling  whether  this  is  evidence  of  merely  tempo- 
rary economic  stagnation,  or  recession,  or  whether  it’s  the  beginning  of 
the  lasting,  educated  unemployment  Dr.  Berg  refers  to.  Either  way,  just 
looking  at  this  years  problem  alone,  what  are  those  unemployed  young 
people  going  to  do?  They’ve  been  brought  up  believing  a college  degree 
is  the  key  to  success.  Now  it's  not.  In  the  great  revolutions  of  modem 
hislorv-in  Prance,  in  KuSsia,  and  in  our  own  conntry-the  leaders  were 
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not  the  poor.  They  were  intelligent,  educated  people  who  were  also  rest- 
less and  dissatisfied. 

The  extent  of  our  national  misunderstanding  about  college  education 
was  illustrated  again  not  long  ago  when  Bober t Finch,  secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  talked  publicly  of  '‘approaching  univer. 
sal  higher  education  in  the  United  States".  And  he  made  the  statement 
in  a speech  about~of  all  things-community  colleges.  To  me  it’s  obvious 
that  the  rise  of  the  community  college  proves  instead  what  vocational 
educators  and  businessmen  have  known  for  a long  time:  we  need  a 
variety  of  both  academic  and  vocational  educational  programs,  and  we 
must  encourage  each  student  to  select  the  one  best  suited  to  his  own 
interests,  abilities  and  needs. 

Here’s  what  the  distinguished  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu* 
cation  recently  reported:  “We  should  avail  pressures  from  family  and 
society  which  impose  college  attendance  on  young  people  who  would  not 
voluntarily  choose  to  attend.  We  therefore  oppose  universal  attendance 
as  a goal  of  American  higher  education  and  believe  that  noncollege 
alternatives  should  be  made  more  available  and  more  attractive  to  young 
people”. 

Encouraging  young  people  to  attend  college  who  have  n0  ink  rest 
and  no  purpose  in  being  there  is  criminal  and  compounding  this  crimina- 
lity by  lowering  entrance  requirements  to  get  them  and  academic  require- 
ments to  keep  them  is  like  mixing  castor  oil  with  ice  cream. 

But  our  national  priorities  are  confused  For  every  dollar  the  federal 
government  spends  on  vocational  education,  it  spends  four  dollars 
remedial  vocational  programs  trying  to  reach  the  unemployed  who  were 
never  taught  anything  useful  in  school.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a pound  of  cure,  and  that’s  just  about  the  extent  of  the  federal  g>vem* 
ment's  effort  - an  ounce. 

What’s  to  be  done?  Lots,  I hope.  I'm  sure  that  this  important  meeting 
will  come  up  with  ideas  for  improvement.  A similar  conference  in  Ohio 
last  /ear  made  sound  recommendations:  better  communication  between 
business  and  schools,  public  relations  program,  career  days,  parents’  tour< 
public  displays,  and  many  other  useful  projects  and  programs. 

We  also  need  to  support  the  development  of  community  colleges, 
and  to  make  sure  they're  not  just  feeders  for  four-year  colleges,  which 
some  academically-oriented  administrators  would  like-  Junior  colleges 
can  teach  technical  and  vocational  skills  that  neither  high  schools  nor  four 
-year  colleges  are  equipped  to  provide.  They  can  give  us  well. trained 
\oung  men  and  women  ready  after  two  years  to  perform  important 
tasks  in  technical  fields,  in  health  professions,  in  agriculture,  and  even 
in  less  obvious  areas,  such  as  commercial  drawing  and  design. 
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p The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  is  lending  a hand.  We  have  produced 
a film  dramatizing  the  vocational  aspects  of  community  colleges,  and 
have  enabled  the  American  Vocational  Association  to  employ  a specialist 
who  helps  state  and  local  educators  from  junior  college  vocational  pro- 
grams. 

But  I must  admit  that  I’m  frustrated  by  all  these  plans  and  pro. 
grams,  even  our  own,  in  that  they  take  time  and  money  to  produce  re- 
sults - We  need  results  now.  Sears  Roebuck  needs  top-grade  employees 
now.  So  does  every  company.  Youngsters  need  jobs,  good  jobs  with  career 
opportunities.  Unemployment  is  now  up  to  4.2  per  cent  and  going  higher. 

We  don’t  have  to  wait  for  the  federal  government  or  somebody  else 
to  bail  us  out.  We  don't  have  to  content  ourselves  with  drawing  up  re- 
ports and  recommendations  for  further  study  and  review.  I know  of  a 
company,  one  of  vie  largest  manufacturers  in  the  nation,  that  was 
unhappy  with  the  welders  they  were  hiring  out  of  the  local  high  school 
in  their  headquarters  city.  Many  of  the  boys,  after  graduating  from 
school,  had  to  be  retrained.  Well,  whose  fault  was  that?  The  school's? 
Nonsense,  It  was  the  company's  fault.  They  knew  they  were  going  to  be 
hiring  welders,  and  they  new  the  requirements  of  the  Work.  The  school 
was  five  minutes  away  from  company  headquarters.  But  did  anyone  ever 
think  to  lock  in  on  the  school's  welding  program,  to  recommend  changes 
or  improvements?  How  simple  it  would  have  been,  and  how  inexpensive! 

It  didn't  require  a master  plan,  oi  approval  by  the  board  of  directors.  All 
it  required  was  a little  initiative. 

Chicago  has  been  struggling  for  years  with  air  pollution  and  getting 
nowhere.  Now  the  city  has  a bold  new  weapon.  It's  called  a telephone. 
When  air’ pollution  gets  too  had,  they're  going  to  call  up  the  100  biggest 
polluters  and  ask  them  to  cut  it  out.  Remarkable,  isn't  it? 

An  article  in  the  current  Harper's  magazine  caujght  my  eye.  It's  by 
Robert  Townsend,  the  man  who  made  Avis  famous,  and  he  sets  forth  a 
whole  raft  of  iconoclastic  rules  for  running  a corporation,  I noticed  be- 
cause he  recommends  firing  the  whole  public  relations  department- and 
that’s  my  department.  Lest  you  businessmen  who  work  in  other  areas  get  ■ 
too  stnug,  he  also  recommends  firing  the  advertising,  personnel  and  pur- 
chasing departments,  and  all  your  private  secretaries. 

Mr  .Townsend  goes  on  to  say  this;  when  you  want  to  reach  someone 
important  you  don't  know,  call  him  up."  “Tell  him  who  you  are  and  why 
you  want  to  talk  to  him.’'  Don’t  go  through  an  intermediary. 

Now  fhfs  idea  of  Townsend  s makes  sensei  even  if  sane  of  his  others 
don’t.  Why  can't  we  businessmen  and  educators  do  this?  Of  course  we 
cun.  When  you  have  a problem,  call  me.  When  I have  a need,  1 11  call 
you.  After  all,  a businessman  is  judged  by  the  company  he  keeps  solvent. 
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and  we  must  know  something  about  putting  people  to  work.  Why,  we've 
even  got  more  employees  than  the  federal  government-twenty  times 
more- and  that  makes  us  the  experts.  Let's  use  our  expertise. 

One  of  cur  Sears  people  did  pick  up  the  telephone  a while  ago  in  * 
Miami.  We  needed  15  young  men  to  start  full-time  training  in  air 
conditioning  on  April  1,  Unfortunately,  the  15  we  had  selected  were 
seniors  in  hgh  school,  not  finishing  until  June.  We  took  our  problem  to 
the  Dade  County  high  school  vocational  director,  and  he  said  that  if 
wc  could  get  our  training  done  in  four  days  a week,  he'd  compress  their 
school  work  into  one  day,  plus  one  full  week  for  final  exams  in  June. 

It  was  perfect.  We’ve  hired  the  boys  to  begin  work  the  first  of  next 
* month,  yet  they’ll  still  complete  their  academic  work  and  graduate  on 
schedule. 

In  the  Maryland  suburbs  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  it  worked  the  other 
way  around.  A teacher  took  the  initiative  there.  The  coordinator  of 
distributive  education  in  the  Bethes  da-Chevy  Chase  High  School  bad 
been  teaching  for  ten  years.  He  felt  out  of  touch  with  current  retailing,  SO 
be  called  our  local  store.  Would  we  bring  him  up  to  date?  We  did.  We 
brought  him  in  without  pay  for  just  one  week  in  the  summer  of  1968,  in 
a sort  of  specialized  management  trainee  category.  We  ran  him  through 
the  catalog  department,  display,  personnel,  the  manager,  mercliandise 
manager,  comptroller,  everything. 

The  man  was  ecstatic.  He  feels  that  week  was  one  of  his  greatest 
experiences  since  becoming  a teacher.  He  said,  “I  couldn’t  get  that  out 
of  a textbook.”  As  a result  of  what  be  learned,  he  made  significant 
changes  in  his  courses,  dropping  outdated  material.  Furthermore,  he 
* came  b^ck  to  Sears.  Last  month  one  of  his  classes  assisted  that  same 
Sears  store  in  taking  inventory,  and  he  described  the  students’  experience 
as  “tremendous,” 

Now  he  wants  to  establish  similar  programs  in  other  stores,  which 
is  fine  with  us.  Also,  that  one  week  he  spent  with  Sears  sparked  a con 
certed  effort  by  that  school  to  gents  vocational  teachers  out  into  busi- 
ness and  industry  every  summer.  A number  of  teachers  did  it  last  year, 
and  more  will  this  year. 

The  same  fellow  has  now  come  up  with  two  more  good  ideas  we’re 
discussing,  and  knowing  him,  I expect  there  will  be  more  after  these.  I* 
all  started  with  a phone  call.  No  master  plan,  no  federal  financing.  Efforts 
like  these  are  making  his  courses  livelier  and  more  interesting,  helping 
to  attract  that  better  student  were  always  looking  for  in  vocational 
education. 

just  one  more  thing.  Let’s  remember  we  not  only  want  to  find  and 
employ  people,  we  want  to  keep  them.  It’s  not  unusual  to  hear  a husi- 
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nc.ssnjan  complain  that  the  youngsters’  he  hired  on  a co-op  basts  during 
school  didn't  slay  with  him  after  graduation.  Let's  offer  a career*  not 
just  a job,  and  make  sure  theyoung  people  understand  tbah  Get  them 
ink.  the  president  s office  for  a personal  chat.  Describe  the  opportunities 
available*  Sell  a little.  Were  all  salemcn.  And  earc  about  the  young 
people  jus  individuals*  If  wc  don't,  they  surely  won’t  care  about  us* 

Sevcntl  New  York  City  government  agencies  have  waived  require- 
ments for  college  degrees  in  a numher  of  starting,  jobs,  and  many  of 
the  people  hired  have  done  well.  But  now  .they’re  frustrated  because  the 
agencies  won’t  promote  them.  The  next  jobs  up  the  ladder  stiil  have 
that  college  degree  requirement,  ? id  it’s  not  being  changed. 

We  can  avoid  that.  Every  starting  job,  at  whatever  level,  has  got 
to  offer  a future,  and  wc  must  make  sure  that  future  is  related  to  the 

■P- 

present  reality.  As  we  try  to  improve  access  to  the  first  rung  of  the 
ladder,  we  may  have  to  alter  the  ladder  itself. 

Now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  one  more  thing  - 1 notice  some  of 
you  looking  at  your  watches.  I even  saw  one  fellow  beck  there  shake  his 
to  see  if  it  was  still  running.  Its  only  fair  to  say  that  I am  circling  the 
field  and  coming  in  for  a landing.  So  I will  say  that  the  world  of  work 
i$  an  exciting  world.  Until  computers  figure  out  how  to  do  everything 
for  us,  it  i£  also  a necessary  world-  You  and  I have  found  the  excitement. 
Let’s  help  others  do  it,  too. 

I had! something  in  n>ind  that  I was  to  tell  you  tonight  - but  it  has 
left  me  for  the  moment  and  I can't  think  of-  anything  else.  I do  want  to 
say  the-t  I am  fully  aware  that  my  youth  has  been  spent,  that  my  get-up- 
and-go  has  got-up-and-vient.  But  I really  don't  mind  wher  I think  with 
a grin,  of  all  the  fine  places  my  get-up  has  been,  THANK  YOU! 
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Robert  R,  Herring* 


THE  ECONOMY  SPEAKS  TO  TEXAS 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Howell,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I can't  help  but  comment  in  noticing 
that'  three  Aggie  graduates  are  on  the  stage 
here,  whether  you  really  went  out  and  picked 
some  outstanding  people  as  mentioned,  or 
whether  they  arc  just  trying  to  compensate  for 
the  way  we  have  been  treated  on  die  football 
field  for  the  last  few  years.  Maybe  I had  better 
taki  the  first  course. 

Over  the  last  25  years  since  World  War  II, 
which,  after  all  is  a very  brief  period,  Tew 
Gulf  Coast  has  experienced  an  amazing  economic 
growth  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande  each 
year  and  has  brought  exciting  developments.  In 
the  early  stages  of  this  period,  this  growth  was  primarily  based  upon 
natural  resources,  oil  and  natural  gas  and  sulphur  and  on  the  agricul- 
tural and  ranching  developments  in  tlic  Valley  and  along  the  Coast.  From 
Port  Arthur  to  Corpus  Christi,  many  other  developments  took  place,  and 
to  meet  this  growth  we  saw  the  further  development  of  lumber  from 
East  Texas,  and  later,  major  pulp  mills  for  the  production  of  paper  began 
to  grow. 

These  ihingsdevelop  because  of  low  cost  energy,  natural  resources, 
the  encouragement  and  help  of  our  local  and  state  governmental  agen- 
cies, but  even  more  so,  a stable  and  dedicated  manpower  supply.  Man- 
agement and  labor  must  be  eager  to  meet  the  challenge  of  such  growth. 
There  must  be  city  governments  and  communities  of  citizens  ready  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  growing  cities  and  yet  maintaining  an  atmos- 
phere for  living  whicti  appeals  to  all  of  us.  As  products  became  available 
from  the  refineries  and  liquid  was  stripped  from  natural  gas,  we  found 
building  blocks  for  the  petro  chemical  industry.  The  by-product  of  one 
plant  would  become  the  feedstock  of  another  plant.  The  movement  of 
products  by  pipelines  between  plants  from  Beaumont  to  Corpus  created 
flow  systems  which  have  been  termed  “tiie  spaghetti  Itowl".  Today  40®  of 
every  basic  petro  chemical  produced  in  the  United  States  is  produced  on 
your  Texas  Coast.  And  SCffi  of  the  synthetic  rubber  produced  In  the 
United  States  is  produced  oil  your  soil,  and  last  year,  despite -the  amazing 
growth  in  our  energy  requirements  in  this  country,  natural  gas  supply 
percentage  increased  to  more  than  30®. 


'President,  Houston  dumber  of  Commerce  and  President  Houston  Natural  Gas 
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Oil  and  gas  revenues  for  the  State  of  Texas  alone  last  year  exceeded  - 
four  and  one*half  billion, dollars.  Houston  has  become  the  worlds  largest 
product/  of  oil  field  equipment.  The  Cult  Coast  is  now  a major  produc- 
er of  aluminum  with  three  plants  based  upon  imported  ores.  One  of  our 
metal  fabricators  in  Houston  manufactures  his  own  metal^and  electric  ' 
furnaces  is  now  making  over  200  parts  for  our  Space  Program.  And  now 
die  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  building  a major  plant  near  Bay- 
town.  Armco  lias  a great  steel  facility  on  the  Houston  S*  ‘ nel  and 
now  National  Steel  Corpora  lion  has  taught  a major  ad  near 

Corpus  Christi,  for  future  development. 

Two  other  significant  programs  must  be  mentioned  in  thi*  capsule 
presentation  of  the  past  25  years  .on  the  Gulf  Coast.  One  is  the  Texas 
Medical  Center,  which  today,  through  22  participating  institutions,  has' 
invested  more<than  two-hundred  and  forty  million  dollars  in  Houston. 
We  now  have  over  15,000  employees,  2,700  doctors  and  faculty  members, 
a total  of  over  3,000  students  of  various  categories  are  now  in  the  Center. 
The  Center  has  gained  world  renown  in  Cancer  and  Cardio- vascular 
work.  An  Institution  in  which  I have  the  honor  of  serving  as  'President, 
the  Texas  Heart  Institute,  Dr.  Cooley  performed,  last  year  alone,  801  open 
heart  procedures  with  a mazing  success.  The  majority  of  these  were  valve 
replacements.  To  indicate  the  fame  and  the  tremendous  work  going  on. 

I was  out  at  the  Hospital  die  other  day,  an  older  man  was  waiting.  So 
1 sat  down  and  hegan  to  visit,  he  had  his  son  with  him  who  was  also  a 
doctor.  It  turned  out  that  lie  was  one  of  the  top  Orthopaedic  meq  in  New 
Tfork  City,  and  the  son  was  there  for  open  heart  surgery  by  Denton  CoOley, 

I asked  the  doctor  wt  ■ he  came  to  Houston  since  New  York  has  out- 
standing medical  facil  is  and  outstanding  doctors,  and  his  answer  was 
- "in  this  field,  there  Is  no  equal  to  Denton  Cooley  in  the  world”.  Denton 
has  developed  his  own  materials  that  go  into  the  valve  itself,  and  the 
success  has  been  truly  amazing.  Of  course  we  have  had  more  publicity 
in  connection  with  the  transplant  and  we  are  disappointed  with  some 
of  the  things  that  occurred,  but  let  roe  give  you  two  examples  of  what  * 
it  is  leading  to  , * , the  cancer  cell  is  a foreign  body  which  becomes 
implanted  in  a personas  is  the  taart  that  we  have  been  implanting;  it 
on  the  Other  hand  does  not  reject  so  often  . . . what  is  that  quality  in  a 
cancer  cell  which  causes  it  not  to  be  rejected  which  might  be  implanted 
in  this  heart?  A whole  research  program  is  now  being  developed  along 
this  line  and  the  very  opposite  is  leading  to  another  research  program, 
ff  this  heart  rejects,  &hat  is  that  quality  that  might  be  injected  into  a 
cancer  cell?  It  leads  to  many* exciting  things,  and  the  fact  that  we  in  Texas 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  this  amazing  facility  and  the  tremendous 
doctors  that  go  with  it.  This  is  truly  just  great. 
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One  more  indication  in  connection  with  the  Medical  Center  --  we 
announced  in  Houston  only  last  week  that  the  Gov  eminent  of  Spain  is 
granting  some  three  million  dollars  over  the  next  ten  year*,  to  our  Texas 
Heart  Institute  and  it  will  work1  jointly-  with  the  Chest  Disease  Center 
of  Madrid  for  the  training  of  people  and  for  research  in  cardiovascular 
work-another  indication  of  the  , International ' reputation  which  this 
Center  is' now  gaining. 

The  other  major  addition  which  I must  mention,  is  of  course  the 
NASA  and  Manned  Space  Craft  Center  in  Houston.  The  three  major 
space  programs  of  this  agency  which  lead  to  the  landing  of  men  on  the 
moon,  i$  probably  the  greatest  example  of  government'  and  industry 
working  hand  in  hand  to  an  amazing  common  objective  - one  of  the 
great  performances  of  any  time.  This  success  of  the  operation  and  the 
inspirational  pc.  formances  of  the  Astronauts  has  given  America  renewed 
faith  m herself,  which  we  needed. 

The  next  phase  of  a space  station  and  a shuttle  buggy  to  visit  this  . 
station  and  return,  will  lead  to  still  greater  developments.  While  in  our  - 
daily  world,  of  communications,  the  weather  and  fuel,  have  gained  for 
most  of  our  space  program  respect  from  abroad.  In  the  future,  earth 
sciences  will  develop  water  resources,  mineral  developments,  agricul- 
tural planning,  which  will  all  be  a part  of  the  gain  from  our  space  pro* 
gram.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  400,000  men  and  women  who 
work  on  tbe  Apollo  Program,  about  50 % had  college  degrees,  and  the 
others  were  self  or  company-trained,  or  came  from  vocational  programs. 
The  City  of  Houston  grew  33$  in  population  in  the  1960‘s,  an  increase  of 
500.000  people.  We  have  recently  announced  the  transfer  of  headquarters 
of  a large  company  from  New  York  City  to  Houston,  with  some  1700  em- 
ployees. We  expect  to  announce  two  others  in  the  very  near  future.  Our 
commercial  building  construction  has  been  exceeding  300  million  dollars 
per  year  and  the  next  two  years  appears  to  be  above  that  figure.  Our 
industrial,  construction  will  exceed  500  million  dollars  for  the  5th  year  in 
a row.  this  current  year.  Our  city  administration  in  Houston  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Mayor  Louie  Welch,  has  done  a fine  job  in  staying 
ahead  of  these  problems.  Such  growth  of  course  creates  very  serious 
problems.  It  also  creates  some  very  'serious  needs.  I think  the  four  main 
problem  areas  with  which  we  are  faced  today,  I would  entitle  our 
energy  supply;  our  natural  resources;  our  ntanpoiver  supjdi/;  gotwmmente/ 
regulations  and  existence  and  the  environmental  problem . Lets  take 
each  of  these  individually  and  vOry  briefly. 

You  have  read  recently  that  the  natural  gas  supply  in  the  United 
Slates  is  finding  it  difficult  in  keeping  up  with  demand.  Texas,  how- 
ever, for  many,  many  years  into  the  future,  is  fortunate  in  its  gas  supply. 
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My  company  is  currency  building  an  80  million  dollar  pipeline  project 
3 feet  in  diameter  from  Houston  to  the  Delaware  base  in  West  Tex- 
as near  Pecos.  Obviously,  we  must  see  the  gas  reserves  there  to  fill  this 
pipeline  and  to  replace  and  add  to  the  supplies  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  The 
very  stringent  federal  regulatory  policy  in  regard  to  pricing  in  a sense, 
may  have  helped  us  in  Texas  in  keeping  much  of  the  new  gas  at  home. 
Currently  in  the  Delaware  basin  of  West  Texas,  there  are  46  of  these  20 
to1 22,000  foot  welk,  being  drilled  at  a cost  of  a million  and  a half  dollars 
each.  The  unrealistic  regulatory  aspect  that  I mentioned  ...  .an  idea 
in  Washington  that  a man  who  spends  a million  and  a half  dollars  on  a 
well  even  though  it  may  produce  a little  more  gas,  should  receive  the 
same  price  we  were  getting  when  we  were  drilling  fifty  thousand  wells. 
Accordingly,  however,  much  of  this  gas  is  solely  dedicated  to  the  fu- 
ture of  Texas.  Our  oil  production  of  course  is  suffering  the  need  for  great- 
er technology  and  greater  dollars  in  reaching  greater  depths.  We  ex- 
pect to  sec  a continuation  of  the  program  with  great  success.  There  will  . 
be,  however,  fewer  wells,  as  we  go  deeper  and  if  our  technology  is  not  up 
fully  to  the  development  of  the  deeper  reserves.  But  Texas  is  most  for- 
tunate with  its  present  supply.  Long  range,  however,  obviously 
there  will  be  a development  of  synthetic  fuels  in  this  country,  fuels  that 
will  undoubtedly  be  compatible  with,  for  example,  natural  gas.  In 
our  judgment  this  will  primarily  come  from  the  gasification  of  coal 
which  Texas  abounds  in,  it  will  also  begin  to  develop  an  age  of  liquid 
natural  gas,  flowing  by  tanker  across  the  oceans.  But  Texas  will  be  one 
of  the  last  of  the  states  to  seriously  depend  upon  the  synthetic  fuel  era. 

In  the  manpower  situation,  Houston  today  has' 1 >me  600,000  indus- 
trial workers  arid  only  90,000  of  these  are  employers  who  employ  more 
than  500  people.  If  we  use  this  as  a standard  where  a company  can  ef- 
fectively go  into  job  training  programs,  obviously  the  great  majority  of 
our  workers  are  not  in  a position  to  be  exposed  to  on-the-job  training- to 
any  major  extent.  And  as  we  begin  to  reach  die  point  where  all  of  these 
raw  materials  I mention,  al!  of  these  building  blocks  that  we  are  new 
producing,  can  begin  to  go  into  the  home  or  consumer  market,  falxrica- 
tion  begins  to  take  place  dike  metal  work  begins  to  take  place,  obvious- 
ly we  need  a tremendous  reservoir  of  manpower  to  meet  what  lies  im- 
mediately ahead  of  us. 

Three  years  ago  we  had  a need  in  Houston  Natural  Gas  for  some 
100  employees  for  plant  operations  . . , wc  found  no  one  available  in  the 
market  and  we  set  up  a training  program  for  our  own  people  and  were 
able  to  fill  all  but  four  of  the  positions.  Tlierc  is  a great  deal  of  this 
going  on  in  the^  industries  in  the  Houston  area  but  there  is  still  a great 
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need  for  the  kind  obprograms  you  are  considering  lien1  today. 

In  the  area  of  the  environment  - I will  take  just  one  more  short 
period  on  thtt.  Houston  is  making  tremendous  progress,  but  of  course  with 
the  kind  of  growth  we  have  experienced!  we  do  have  serious  problems. 

Two  of  our  major  chemical  plants  on  -tils' Ship  Channel  now*  have  waiter 
treatment  receivers,  before  the  water  goes  on  into  the  Ship  Channel,  in 
whicli  fish  are  growing.  Both  of  them  are  major  oil  companies  and  one  of 
them  - their  fish  jump  higher  than  the  other  company 'and  the  other 
company  claims  they  have  a little  electric  charge  in  the  water  out" 
there  for  them.  But  it  is  the  type  of  work  that  is  going  on.  Expenditures 
for  environmental  control  in  Houston  this  year  would  exceed  some  8 mil- 
lion dollars  that  we  have  records  of.  We  still  have  serious  problems,  we 
will  still  have  to  work  hard  in  this  area.  But  of  course  as  we  do  it  of- 
fers a need  for  additional  people,  trained  m this  new  and  demanding 
field.  Our  own  company,  for  example,  and  I didn't  mention  this  because 
of  our  excitement  in  connection  with  this  development,  is  working  on  an 
incinerator  whieh  we  have  been  running  now  for  about  9 months,*  that 
hums  rubber  tires,  tin  cans,  glass  Iwttles,  garbage  *of  all  kinds,  with  no  - i 
visible  emission.  We  just  hope  it  keeps  working.  I think,  however,  any 
Nation  which  can  put  its  resources  to  work,  call  upon  its  great  people, 
and  land  a man  on  the  moon,  can  solve  Hus  problem  as  well. 

In  this  future,  we  become  - and  it  becomes  more  necessary  to  deal 
abroad  economically,  the  demand  for  close  cooperation  between  govern-  j 
merit  and  industry  is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  In  my  judgment  the  * 

reason  for  the  great  success  of  Japan  and  Germany  following  World  War  ; 

II,  was  the  hand-in-hand  movement  of  government  and  business,  or 
industry,  and  we  have  had  some  difficulties  in  this  area  in  the  past.  * 
which  1 feel  must  be  corrected.  1 

In  closing  1 would  like  to -re-emphasize* our  need  for  technically  or 
vocationally  oriented  people  who  will  take  pride  in  their  rote  in>ociety. 

I believe  our  failure  to  place  skills  in  tire  hands  of  so'rruiny  young  people  | 

is  a major  cause  oi  our  social  problem,  but'as  wc  Succeed  in  our  training  j 

efforts  I charge  our  Union  leadership  not  only  with  the  responsibility  j 

of  the  Welfare  of  their  membership,  |>ut  with  the  welfare  of  this  country.  [ 

We  must  renew  our  pride  in  our  work  and  in  our  nation.  This  competitive  j 

world  demands  the  kind  of  Americans  that  we  h?vc  always  known. 

Thank  you  very  much 
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Ladies,  and  gentlemen.  I am  delighted  to  be 
with  you  today  but  i am  sorry  that  immediately 
after  this  - address  1 have  to  run  back.  With 
that  election  coining  up  a Week  from  Saturday, 
people  s;iy  “Wlio  is  minding  the  store?'*  and  I 
have*  to  say  "No  one  is  minding  it.  They  are  try- 
ing to  take  it  over’*. 

.It  is  an  impossible  task  to  please  everyone  in 
the  fields  wc  are  talking  about  here  today.  It  is 
IilG£  the  married  couple  with  the  wife  forever  try. 
ing  to  please  the  husband.  And  the'  husband 
Dr.  Marvin  H.  .Berkeley*  hying  t0  pl^e  the  wife.  So  at  Christmas  time 

she  bought  him  two  ties.  The  first  chance  he 
had  to  put  one  on,  he  did  came  down  to  breakfast,  she  took  a look  at  him 
and  said,  'Tou  don’t  like  the  other  one,  do  you?** 

Mr.  Redding  did  give  us  this  choice  to  talk  from  a sectional  or  pa- 
rochial view  and  frankly,  he  gave  us  up  to  20  minutes  to  deal  with  the 
total  subject.  It  is  like  the  historian  who  made  that  whirlwind  trip 
through  India;  in  a few  days  time.  So  he  wrote  a treatise  on  the  country 
and  it  was  entitled  '’India — yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow”. 

You  know  I am  going  to  he  talking  to  you  from  a purely  north 
Texas  point  of  view,  I have  even  taken  the  choice  and  expanded  it  to 
the  country.  Because  I would  like  to  focus  on  the  environment  for  voca- 
tional-technical education  and  then  talk  about  the  subject  more  specifi- 
cally and  this  environment  being  our  total  economy. 

Perhaps  each  generation  in  1 king  at  its  society,  feels  as  I do  today, 
but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a time  of  greater  contrast,  contradiction  and 
opportunity.  Please  think  of  the  needs  of  vocational-technical  application. 
In  our  country  as  I portray  some  contrasts  of  the  present  day  - 30  year:* 
ago  the  average  level  of  education  completed  in  the  United  States  was 
about  eight  grades.  Today  it  is  roughly  12  grades  and  it  is  in- 
creasing each  year  and  vet  the  Commissioner  of  Education  recently  re- 
ported that  in  large  school  systems  up  to  half  of  the  students  read  at 
least  2 grades  l>elow.  their  age  levels.  In  the  military,  graduates  actually 
read  at  the  6th  grade  level  or  below.  Through  improvements  hi  Construc- 
tion Technology,  we  are  able  to  erect  in  just  a few  months  time,  a hotel, 
a school  or  even  a suburb  of  apartments,  and  yet  the  1970  economic  re- 
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port  of  tlit-  President  nolcs  iluil  our  now  housing  requirements  substan- 
tially exceeded  die  (utul  housing  starts  in  1969  and  the  gap  is  likely  to 
increase  this  year. 

■ We  have  air  travel  that  can  allow  a passengers  arrival  a»  almost  any 
destination  in  the  world,  even  though  each  year  sees  a new  high  in  air 
miles  travel.  And  yet'  we  squeeze  our  belongings  into  bags  barely  small 
enough  to  carry  on  n plane  and  accept  such  inconvenience,  to  avoid  a 
loss  of  time,  and  sometimes  the  bag  itself,  at  our  destination.  Our  radar 
and  computers  continue  to  improve  provide  an  accurate  picture  of  an 
ever  increasing,  constantly  changing  air  traffic  pattern.  Even  though  wo 
may  travel  from  city  to  city  even  faster  with  comparative  safety,  much  of 
our  inner  city  travel  ranges  from  freeway  frenzy  to  street  comer 
compression. 

We  at  Texas  Instruments  manufacture  integrated  circuits  in  rooms 
wliere  the  environment  is  fully  controlled  around,  the  clock.  A positive  air 
pressure  and  infinitely  small  dust,  temperature  plus  or  minus  one  degree, 
humidity  plus  or  minns  3SS.  Contrast  such  precise  environ mental  control 
with  the  fact  that  air  and  water  pollution  has  been  declared  the  number 
one  domestic  problem.  It  will  require  billions  to  comprehend,  let  alone 
solve.  Thick  of  die  recent  technological  advances  in  our  country  in  restor- 
ing health,  when  it  is  in  danger,  and  as  Mr.  Herring  has  already  describ- 
ed, in  transplanting  organs,  hearts,  kfdneys,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

■ How  does  life  expectancy  for  American  males  and  females  compare 
with  those  countries  in  which  records  are  maintained?  During  1959  to 
1965  we  in  the  United  States  actually  dropped  in  tank  position  from  13th 
to  22nd  for  males  and  7th  to  10th  for  females.  These  then  are  but  a few 
characteristics  of  the  present  environment  as  we  seek  to  prepare  the  next 
generation  more  effectively  to  meet  tomorrow's  technical  challenge  - let 
me  quickly  say  lam  not  suggesting  gloomy  trendM  have  described  will  . 
happen  or  continue  to  happen  or  more  broadly  that  we  are  failing  as  J 
society  . . . notwithstanding  some  considerable  exceptions  we  still  enjoy 
the  greatest  standard  of  living  In  the  history  of  man.  Further,  I am 
deeply  optimistic  about  our  future  but  optimism  in  a technological  world 

just  wishful  thinking  unless  we  prejpare  the  next  generation  to  discover 
au  * develop  their  hidden  aptitudes  and  here  is  where  we  come  in  * here 
is  where  we  can  reverse  these  trends.  You  know  I am  sure  it  has  occurred 
(o  you  as  it  has  to  me  now  and  then,  that  every  .person  could  develop 
skills  and  the  “know-how"  which  could  qualify  him  for  a*Very  successful 
career  in  a variety  of  both  related  and  unrelated  areas.  Have  you  ever 
thought  how  many  different  kinds  of  careers  you  can  build  for  yourself? 

I 'have-  Each  of  us  has  the  opportunity  to  build  many  successful  careers. 
These  vary  strangely  enough  and  all  too  often  Wear  no  resemblance  to  the 
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actual  job  history  of  many  persons.  We  prepare  most  students  for  college 
but  a relative  few  will  graduate  of  those  we  prepare.  The  message  comes 
through  loud  and  clear  that  we  must  make  radical  changes  in  the 
secondary  level  of  education  as  youth  approaches  the  career  choice  and 
prepares  for  responsible  citizenship. 

This  of  course  has  significant  and  specific  bearing  on  the  entire 
field  of  technical- vocational  education.  Although  substantia)  improve' 
ments  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  this  field,  .necessary  changes 
made  to  dais  are  still  for  the  most  part,  subcritlcal  - barely  visible. 

We  are  let fi fig  ourselves  dawdle  when  we  should  be  daring  . we  are 
letting  tlie  myth  dominate  the  must  of  the  field.  I hriefly  will  suggest  in 
sequence  a myth  which  needs  to  be  reversed  into  & must  before  voca- 
tional-tech  okal  education  will  meet  the  needs  of  our  students  and  our 
society.  I will  cover  each  of  these  very  briefly. 

Myth  No.  1:  Vocational  education  is  different  from  technical 

education  which  is  different  from  professional  or  scientific  education, 
and  must  be  handled  distinctly  and  differently  from  one  to  the  next.  We 
must  change  this  thinking  in  our  educational  approaches.  The  skills  and 
know-how  of  most-  vocation  a)  fields  extend  into  technical  fields  which 
extend  into  the  most  complex  scientific  fields.  One  is  a stepping  stone  for 
the  other  and  the  blending  into  an  increasingly  more  complex  level  is 
fairly  smooth  and  fairly  continuous.  For  some  reason  we  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  stigma  of  vocational-technical  education  are  often  the 
worst  offenders  in  promulgating  the  attitude.  We  do  it  by  dealing  with 
the  field  separate  and  distinct  ways  instead  of  fully  integrating  the 
courses,  teaching  methods,  schedules  into  the  total  educational  program 
When  we  at  Texas  Instruments  train  an  apprentice-draftsman*  which 
incidentally  we  did  in  the  case  of  248  students  last  year  because  the 
schools  didn’t  do  their  jobs,  we  are  actually  starting  such  individuals  into 
a career  ladder,  which  extends  at  least  to  the  design  draftsman  level  at 
3 times  the  income  and  many  times  the  skilled  complexity.  Furthermore, 
with  supplementary  theoretical  courses  as  one  progresses  up  the  career 
ladder,  he  can  qualify  for  a variety  of  engineer-type  assignments.  \nd  in 
addition  to  this,  we  seem  to  let  the  statutory  distinction  of  the  exempt  and 
non-exempt  status  and  professional  and  non-professional  classification  re- 
inforce the  difference  from  one  vocational-technical  field  to  the  next  This 
only  preserves  whatever  stigma  there  is  with  each  distinct  job,  so  we  must 
eliminate  the  artificial  boundaries  within  the  spectrum  of  all  career 
• reas  beginning  with  the  simple  skills  and  progressing  to  the  most 
complex. 

Myth  No,  2;  Vocational-technical  education  leads  to  lower  pay  and 
career  status,  than  liberal  arts  and  the  pure  humanities  ...  it  was  sug- 
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gested  earlier  that  there  were  some  misconceptions  about  the  range  of 
earning  potential  and  status  in  vocational-technical  education  areas. 
Since  one  can  qualify  for  the  more  complex  engineering  and  scientific 
jobs,  it  is  difficult  to  set  an  upper  limit*  In  our  industrial  plants,  design 
draftsmen,  tool  and  instilment  makers,  or  engineering  technician^  have 
the  present  potential  to  earn  at  least  $15,000  a year  and  that  is  respectable 
salary  for  any  engineer  with  a number  of  years  of  experience*  As  we 
know  when  we  build  a house  or  an  office  building  or  a plant,  the  income 
of  draftsmen  and  journeymen  in  construction  trades  has  increased  faster 
than  any  occupational  area  of  this  country,  so  we  must  do  a better  job 
of  communicating  the  earning  potential  of  vocational-technical  careers 
to  potential  students  in  this  field. 

Job  flatus  is  more  elusive  thing  to  communicate  but  there  is  no 
question  that  often  as  not,  successful  achievement  of  the  most  demanding 
technical  contract  Hs  just  as  dependent  on  skilled  methods  and  tooling 
setups,  efficient  automated  circuit  design,  appropriate  maintenance  of 
terribly  complicated  test  Equipment  and  so  on*  In  other  words,  technical 
skills  are  just  as  vital  as  engineering  design,  administrative  or  managerial 
skills. 

Myth  No.  3:  Vocational-technical  education  can  be  scheduled  into 

a standard  day.  Someone  once  said  we  plan  our  systems  and~therefore 
we  are  governed  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sun,  the  faces  of  the  moon 
and  the  four  seasons  of  the  year*  Throughout  all  secondary  education  the 
standard  course  curriculum  in  a 7-period  day  are  quickly  breaking  into 
a schedule  which  is  functional  and  based  into  skills  that  need  to  be 
taught.  You  cant  train  effectively  in  one  fifty  minute  period  or  a double 
period,  for  that  matter,  if  set  up  <-  and  clean  up  - requires  30  minutes  or 
more.  The  skills  requir'd  in  a modem  school  laboratory  or  shop  are  no 
different  than  the  skills  employed  in  an  industrial  shop  or  laboratory. 

One-half  and  whole  day  sc  sions  are  routine*  The  two  and  three 
shift  operations  are  also  routine  for  efficient  utilization  of  extremely 
expensive  capital  equipment  such  as  heavy  power  equipment,  complex 
simulators,  computers  and  the  like.  Si  I believe  the  more  enlightened 
school  districts  are  waking  up  to  this  and  I predict  the  next  five  years 
will  see  much  more  effective  equipment  utilization  with  great  changes 
in  scheduling  periods  within  a day,  the  length  of  a total  school  day  and 
indeed  tlie  length  of  the  course  of. study. 

Myth  No * 4;  Vocational  education  can  and  should  be  taught  in 
school*  Here  1 define  /school*  as  a comprehensive  high  school  with  a 
technical  institute.  The  fact  that  this  is  a myth  is  already  implied  by  the 
foregoing  comments.  This  next  September  in  Dallas  will  open  an 
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academic  portion  of  a 20.  mi  llion  dollar  educational  park,  the  vocational 
technical  portion  will  open  a year  later  in  1971.  This  career  development 
center,  as  we  call  it,  will  include  22  clusters  of  virtually  every  technical- 
vocational  skill. 

In  the  center  we  wi]I  have  a student  body  of  many  thousands,  most 
of  whom  will  be  enrolled  for  part  time  highly  specialized  training  and 
education.  Even  with  the  use  of  some  of  the  most  expensive  equipment 
in  this  center  it  is  still  not  practical  or  necessary  for  us  to  try  to  give 
instruction  in  all  the  varieties  of  up  to  date  equipment  for  which  trained 
graduates  are  badly  needed.  How  much  more  effective  it  is  to  farm  out 
students  to  the  diverse  businesses  and  plants  for  the  progressive  use  of 
such  students  to  leam  these  grades.  They  can  leam  and  earn  in  short 
order,  and  will  relieve  much  of  the  skilled  labor  shortage  in  the  most 
critically  needed  area.  Moreover,  the  students  in  the  field  have  that  bene- 
fit  of  application  in  the  leading  edge  of  technology  - this  one  like  the 
other  myth  is  going  to  require  considerable  adjustment  on  your  part  and 
mine  - adjustment  in  educational  business  philosophy  bearing  in  mind, 
scheduling,  assignment,  on  teaching  methods  on  our  legal  restrictions. 
We  should  be  looking  very  critically  at  those  and  a host  of  other  sacred 
cows  aud  I predict  that  in  5 years  some  cows-  won’t  be  as  sacred. 

Myth  No.  5;  Vocational  technical  education  can  and  should  be 
taught  only  by  teachers  certified  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  under 
its  current  standards.  If  you  accept  the  other  myths  as  real,  then  you  will 
also  accept  this  one.  In  my  view  we  have  to  look  at  priorities  for  teacher 
certification  very,  very  closely.  Number  one  in  my  book  is  the  practical 
ability  to  instruct  the  skills  we  need  now.  This  may  or  may  not  include  a 
college  degree,  Texas  history,  or  indeed  the  employment  of  more  than  - 
few  hours  a week.  We  are  starting  to  see  for  example  -a  number  of  per* 
formance  contracts  arranged  by  school  systems  and  profit  oriented  com- 
panies. Such  companies  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  their  efficiencies  in 
training  basic  and  specialized  skills,  the  better  the  job,  the  more  money 
they  are  paid.  I believe  this  is  a most  hc&lthy  trend  so  long  as  the 
achievement  standards  are  well  defined  and  appropriate  incentives  are 
well  defined,  well  prescribed.  We  both  in  busmess  and  in  public  educa- 
tion and  private  education  must  move  along  with  those  skills  that  are 
rare  but  most  vitally  needetHn  our  society.  Many  companies  are  eager 
to  compliment  the  public  school  system,  both  the  companies  and  the 
school  systems  will  benefit  but  the  student  will  be  the  chief  beneficiary. 

To  sum  up  1 have  presented  a few  myths  of  technical-vocational 
education,  whether  you  accept  them  or  not,  I do  believe  they  are  active, 
but  sometimes  very  subtle,  but  I believe  those  are  the  prime  deterrents 
in  this  rapidly  changing  and  growing  field.  Let's  explode  these  myths. 
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Lets  start  conceiving  vocational- technical  education  as  a smooth,  con- 
tinum  of  skills  and  know-how  with  professional  scientific  fields,  not 
something  totally  apart  or  distinct  from  others.  Second,  lets  communi- 
cate the  great  needs  and  the  opportunities  for  rewards  in  the  vocational- 
technical  fields  on  which  our  society  and  standard  of  living  depends,  but 
become  practical  and  flexible  in  the  way  in  which  these  skills  are  taught. 
Where  appropriate  let's  eliminate  the  school  walls  which  are 'barriers, 
rather  than  shelter^  and  take  the  students  to  the  school  of  the  community 
where  education  can  be  most  effectively  given.  And  last,  let's  recruit  the 
most  able  teachers  for  leadership  - whatever  paper  credentials  might  lie. 

John  Gardner  has  said  we  need  a common  allegiance  to  the  goals 
, and  values  of  our  national  community.’  He  said  if  wc  could  bring  to  bear 
on  our  toughest  problems  the  talents  and  resources  of  this  nation,  we 
could  accomplish  some  things  that  Would  leave  an  indelibllc  mark  on 
the  history  books  and  as  another  philosopher  said,  'today  is  the  first  day 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives,’  I suggest  to  you  there  is  no  time  like  today  to 
begin,  to  plan  to  leave  an  indelible  mark  on  technical- vocational  educa- 
tion. Thank  you  .... 
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I am  to  bring  you  a view  of  Southwest  Texas 
Economy,-  tell  you  its  needs,  probable  jobs  and 
classification  to  become  available  over  the  years 
and  how  Technical-Vocational  Education  can 
provide  takers.  1 have  not  done  this.  (I  refer  to 
April  8,  1984  report  of  Sub-Committee  #2, 
Final  Report  to  Govetfior's  Committee  on 
Education  Beyond  High  School,  for  an  example 
in  detail.)  I will  not  discuss  our  great  military 
installations,  the  emerging  fine  Medical  Center, 
the  many  small  industries  - rather,  I will  present 
that  which  has  hurt  us  most. 

H.  B.  Ztcfiry*  Within  a Del  Rio,  San  Antonio,  Corpus 
Christi  line,  thence  along  Texas*  south  border 
hack  to  Del  Rio  by  last  census  plus  209  there  are  1,500,000  people, 
874,000  in  San  Antonio.  Here  are  46,5$  or  230,000  of  the  State’s  functional 
illiterates.  Here  vigorously  continues  the  world-wide  rural  to  urban 
movement  with  San  Antonio  the  big  recipient  adding  to  our  population 
those  who  take  from  out  schools,  our  hospitals,  treatment  centers,  fire, 
police,  sanitary,  welfare  agencies,  etc.  and  $ve  nothing  in  return  - may 
even  lastingly  harm  us  by  eventual  political  take-over;  note  activities  in 
Crystal  City,  Laredo,  Sap  Antonia  It  is  said  809  of  their  children  are 
“drop-outs1',  and  their  cost  to  the  State  is  enormous. 

The  reasons  may  not  be  too  gennaJn  to  the  subject  but  briefly  - they 
came  from  Mexico,  worked  on  farmland  ranches,  did  common  labor  jobs 
where  found  in  industry  and  in  services,  lived  peaceably  and  1 am  sure  as 
happily  as  most  of  us.  From  Laredo-South  into  the  Lower  Valley  irrigated 
fanning  became  a big  industry.  Webb  County  once  had  the  biggest  cattle 
population  in  the  State.  Allied  businesses  grew  and  prospered  - thousands 
of  jobs  were  provided. 

Without  much  effort  to  prevent,  our  State  acquiesced  in  the  $1.30 
per  hour  minimum  wage  - imagine  $13  per  day  for  men  and  women  in 
the  field  while  just  across  the  Rio  Grande  they  drew  the  equivalent  of 
$3  and  their  farm  products  moved' easily  across  the  feoRter.  On  top  of 
this  came  union  organizers  demanding  $2  and  more  per  hour,  picketing 
fighting,  sabotaging,  etc,  No  firm  hand  said:  "Stop,  you  are  killing  an 
industry,  its  little  cities  and  towns,  the  people  you  claim  to  help  you 
wif^hu^,  they  will  lose  their  jobs.11  So  they  lose  their  johs  - they  have 
been  eliminated,  ruhbed-out  - lose  their  self  respect,  they  move  to  the 

'Chairman  of  the  Board,  H.,  B.  Zachiy  Co.,  San  Antonio;  Member,  Coordinating 
Board  Tern  Collage  and  University  System.  , 
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city,  go  on  relief,  double  their  population  every  20  years  - cost  all  U,  S, 
Citizens  through  our  City,  County,  State  and  Federal  Governments, 
Further,  our  industry  minimum  wage  rate  was  moved  to  11,60  per 
hour  with  tinle  and  half  after  8 hours  and  after  40,  Imagine  our  San 
Antonio  office  building  paying  a little  girl  $17,60  per  day  to  run  an 
elevator  or  an  older  women  $16  per  day  to  mdp  and  dust.  We  put  i; 
automatic  elev?  .ors,  we  bought  sophisticated  cleaning'  machinery,  hired- 
bright  young  men,  Our  old  employees  have  gone  on  welfare  with  the 
farm  bands,  to  live  out  their  lives  at  public  expense  - convinced  welfare 
is  a right,  not  a charity.  Now  we  must  train  their  young  or  also  continue 
them  on  relief  “even  unto  the  3rd  and  4th  generation’’, 

So  Southwest  Texas  Economy,  speaks,  loudly  proclaims  jobs  are 
decreasing  as  Agribusiness  withers  on  the  vine  - fanning,  processing, 
marketing,  machinery  * as  machines  replace  ah  uneconomic  minimum 
wage  in  services  and  in  small  businesses,  they  fall  apart  * the  march  to 
welfare  moves  at  double  time,  The  movement  of  U,  S,  manufacturing 
concerns  into  Mexico  employing  tens  of  thousands  of  their  citizens,  essen- 
tially on  handwork  such  as  electronic  units,  escape  high  wage  rate  in  the 
U,  S,  and  make  themselves  more  competitive  with  Japan  and  others  in 
the  world  market.  This  business  all  could  have  been ‘brought  to  our 
Southwest  T 'almost  eliminated  the  relief  roQs^had  we  used 
proper  fareiigliMl  directive  effag.  , 

Producing  Jfgpul  citizens  is  our  concern  * it  to  burauty,  It  is  also 
our  duty  to  ct^nvernment  spending.  To  develop  a pl&n  for  employment, 
which  murt^pean  creating  new  industries,  and  surely  Technical* 
Vocational  • jsStoa H oa  is  a cornerstone  hut  far  more  important,  to  imp)e* 
merit  ttufflan,  must  become  a purpose  for  our  Uvea.  1 am  sure  Dr,  Kerr 
tbbjHKnD  will  tell  u$  how  best  to  proceed.  May  I' point  out  only  a 
fa£9°ttd  blocks,  offer  a suggestion. 

It  became  the  political  thinking  and  the  acting  this  past  decade 
that  money  could  cure  all  difficulties,  so  we  shoveled  it  out  over  our 
lands  and  over  the  world.  We  have  "drunk1*  to  their  health  until  we  have 
nearly  ruined  our  own.  There  i$  no  substitute  for  management  in  any 
field  of  human  endeavor,  here  we  must  use  it  at  its  best.  We  must 
consolidate  State  and  Federal  Programs  for  Vocational  Education  and 
Training,  seek  to  make  them  economical  and  efficient,  quickly  rise  to 
hew  programs  as  outlined  by  the  President  on  March  17,  when  he  stated: 
“By  i978  almost  two  million  new  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  construction 
industry''  and  ordered  new  training  programs.  And  as  we  seek  State 
funds  we  look  long  at  projected  State  needs  for  public  schools,  for  univer- 
sities and  colleges  and  try  to  find  a place  for  Technical-Vocational  to  dip 
in.  Then  we  must  push  with  all  our  strength. 
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Public  schools'  1970  budget  is  $783,000,000  and  for  1080  is  projected 
$1,700,000  and  tins  accompanied  by  a 10®  enrollment  reduction.  Our 
State  General  He  venue  requirements  for  all  agencies  of  Higher  Educa- 
ticn  wns  $70,000,000  in  1900,  $300,000,000  fn  |97C  and  projected 
$890,000,000  in  1980.  This  brings  the  total  for  all  education  in  1980  to 
$2,600,000,000  ~ a 120?  increase  over  1970. 

Studying  Texas  Economics  and  referring  to  “Texas  90,  An  Economic 
Profile  of  Texas  to  1990”  published  by  the  Texas  University  Bureau  of 
Business  Research,  we  find  only  a 44$  increase  in  Personal  Income  during 
these  10  years.  When  you  consider  increased  government  operation  cost, 
welfare,  the  100  new  bills  requiring  new  money'  that  will  be  introduced 
and  some  passed  in  the  Legislature  next  year,  the  problem  ahead  looms 
clear  and  big.  Let's  get  after  it.  Let's  make  our  Educational  Programs 
fit  our  needs.  ^ 

Lot's  use  25®  of  the  students  above  the  sixth  grade  as  an  estimate 
of  the  percentage  of  students  who  would  take  vocational  courses  if  offer- 
ed. Ask  Dr.  Edgar  to  then  allocate  that  same  part  of  our  State  General 
Fund  appropriation  -to-  th  e.  .public^schooLsystem.  for  this  next  biennium. 
Considering  60$  of  our  $766,000,000  budget  as  applied  to  sixth  grade 
and  lower,  leaving  40?  for  some  $300,000,000  for  the  grades  above, 
25$  of  that  would  be  $75,000,000.  Averaging  the  10  year  projection  at  the 
same  ratio,  we  would  have  $125,000,000.  Then  as  we  divide  this  newly 
created  department  into  sections,  we  can  easily  get  industries  in  each  to 
contribute  additional  equipment  requited.  Get  all  candidates  for  Texas 
House  and  Senate  to  adopt  platforms  tieing  them  to  this  program  now 
and  maintain  the  pressure  until  May  elections.  If  we  are  not  careful, 
another  two  years  will  be  lost 

Let's  talk  to  Dr.  Edgar  now,  get  his  Board  to  take  action  * Senator 
Brooks  to  visit  his  fellow  Senators,  seek  out  certain  key  members  of  the 
House  * we  know  that  the  Governor  is  on  our  side.  We  can  then  hit  a 
campaign  trail  and  win! 

While  we  are  doing  this,  let's  change  * requirement  for  a high 
school  diploma.  Give  an  H.S.A.  for  academic,  an  H.S.T.  and  H*S,V.  for 
Technical-  and-  vocational,  ir  -junior-Colleges  now  graduate  them  as 
such,  even  permits  those  fait  .ig  academic  work  to  switch  to  vocational 
and  move  on  without  loss  of  time  or  pride.  And  I will  bet  one  of  our 
enterprising  Senior  Colleges  or  University  Presidents  wEI  offer  a B»5,  to 
the  Junior  College  graduate  after  two  more  yewLitf  planned  work.  It  is 
certain  that  all  industries  will  be  standing  in  line  to  hire  this  graduate. 

Thus  with  two  simple  acts,  the  high  school  and  Senior  College  or 
University  diploma,  all  so-called  “snobbery*'  will  vanish  forever.  I say 
, again  - let's  get  moving. 
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HEARING  SESSION  NUMBER  ONE 


Chairman:  ^ 

Mr.  Vernon  A.  McGee,  Assistant  to  the 
Governor  for  Program  Development, 
Austin 


Those  involved  in  the  formalized  aspects  of  this  discussion  were: 

Y 

u 

Recorder:  Mr.  J.A.  Marshall,  Director,  Agriculture  Education,  Texas 

EducatioirAgency,  Austin  

Summarizer:  Mr.  $.P.  Cowan,  Superintendent;  Rio  Grande  City  Public 

Schools,  Rio  Grande  City 

Presenters:  Mr.  Harry  Hubbard,  Legislative  Director,  Texas 'AFL- 

CIO,  Austin 

Mr.  C.  F.  Smith,  Electrical  Contractor,  Houston 

r 

Dr  June  Hyer,  Professor,  Education  and  Geography, 
U&vgrsity  of  Houston 

i 

The  Honorable  Chet  Brooks,  State  Senator,  Pasadena 

v 

Resource  Mr.  Don  Halsell,  Director  of  Training,  Clay  Products 
Panel:  Association  of  the  Southwest,  Austin  -----  - 

Dr.  F.  Ray  Marshall,  Head,  Business  Economic*  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Mr.  Jack  Collttm,  Dean  Technical* Vocational  Education, 
Lee  College,  Baytown 

Mr.  Wallace  Dockall,  Center  Director,  Gary  Job  Corps 
Center,  San  Marcos,  Texas 


This  hearing  session  addressed  itself  to  the  following  concerns; 

I 

Attitude 

Attitude,  at  the  very  heart  of  our  problem  is  especially  acute  in  the 
area  of  vocational-technical  education. 


Hie  rapid  change  in  technology  has  left  much  of  our  education 
system  unprepared  to  train  youth  and  adults  for  work. 

Educational  Snobbery 

* The  principal  emphasis  in  schools  is  college  prepatory  even  through 
six  out  of  ten  of  our  youth  enter  work  fr  n high  school. 

- PKESEMTgBS,— . 

• Most  union  members  want  our  children  to  go  to  college  and  get 
academic  educations  the  same  as  anyone  else.  This  attitude  is  possibly 
intensified  by  the  general  attitude  1 have  noticed  among  union  members 
toward  vocatkmal.tedmical  education  — that  of  distrust  of  school 
administrators  m general  and  vocational  education  specialists  in 
particular. 

* Many  union  members  feel  that  school  administrators  orient  the 
vocational  education  programs  too  much  toward  business  and  Industry. 

* We  often  feel  that  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  producing  the 
type  of  worker  that  managers  want  instead  of  the  type  of  worker  diet  can 
think  for  himself.  This  is  why  we  find  a deep  seated  opposition  to  almost 
all  types  of  vocational-technical  education  within  the  ranks  of  the  union 
members. 

Because  the  overwhelming  ma jority  of  the  union  members  _have^ 
learned  our.  skills  on  the  job,  and  we  earned  good  wages  and  working  ' 
conditions  by  our  willingness  to  organize  and  work  together,  we  don't  like 
to  think  of  an  employer  getting  youngsters  trained  by  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  at  no  charge  to  the  employer,  and  hiring  them  to  replace 
the  union  worker. 

• Some  unions  feel  that  vocational  education  competes  with  their 

system  of  training  youngsters  in  vocational  skills,  while. others  cooperate 
with  and  participate  in  vo  ~ ' the  past  Legislative 
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session  the  Texas  AFL-CIO  was  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of 
increased  emphasis  op  vocational  education  in  the  state,  and  at  the 
national  level  the  AFL-CIO  convention  delegates  asked  for  expansion  of 
federal  participation  in  vocational  programs. 

* We  feel  that  vocational  education  programs  cannot  be  complete 
without  the  union-and  that  the  school  administrators  should  consult  with 
us  and  give  ns  a part  of  the  planning. 

* Educators  should  consult  with  us  as  union  officers  and  members 
about  the  manpower  needs  and  training  techniques  at  the  same  time  they 
are  consulting  with  businessmen.  We  should  be  invited  to  participate  in 
vocational  education  programs  jit  the  advisory  and  program  levels. 

I 

* • I cannot  help  but  express  my  concern  as  to  how  we  might  change 
the  attitudes  of  minority  individuals  so  they  may  be  receptive  to  whatever 
is  being  offered.  We  should  do  this  with  less  talk  and  more  action  con- 
cerning the  problems  of  the  minority  groups,  because  unless  existing 
patterns  are  c ban  g«L  we  are  just  kidding  ourselves  about  possible 
solutions  to  employment  problems. 

* There  is  an  acute  need  for  us  to  develop  programs  with  the  intent 
to  get  minority  groups  involved. 

* It  is  a natural  fact  that  the  Negro  should  be  suspicious  since  he 
has  consistently  been  the  .ecipient  of  limited  opportunities  and  exploited 
so  many  tunes  with  peaceful  smiles.  Throughout  childhood,  children  are 
taught,  not  necessarily  by  words,  but  by  deeds  and  examples  that  they 
are  superior  individuals  while  other  children  are  taught  in  the  same  man- 
ner, by  deeds  and  examples  that  they  are  inferior.  The  indoctrination  Is 
so  thorough  that  any  attempt  to  change  is  difficult,  and  in  some  cases 
impossible.  These  are  the  children  you  and  I are  planning  to  educate 
and  from  the  very  first  they  are  off  to  the  wrong  start. 

* I think  that  until  there  is  complete  reversal  ef  attitudes  in  the 
hearts  of  men  that  the  money  being  spent  on  these  programs  without 
sincere  depth  to  help  minorities,  is  really  in  vain.  The  psychological  effect 
of  the  past  and  the  inequalities  that  still  exist  will  be  a stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  the  programs  discussed  here. 

* If  we  are  to  meet  the  occupational  education  challenge,  we  must 
obtain  the  full  cooperation  of  leaders  in  industry  and  education.  These 
people  must  work  with  government  leaders  to  urge  that  we  reorient  out 
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educational  priorities.  We  must  direct  our  educational  programs  to 
coincide  with  the  jobs-ofmir  economy.  To  do  this,  it  is  vital  that  we 
destroy  the  tragic  and  mistaken  impression  that  vocational- technical 
education  is  in  some  way  “second-class*’.  , 

• Although  -we  have  taken  some  very  important  steps  toward 
expanding  our  programs  of  vocational -technical  education,  we  have  just 
begun  to  develop  the  potential  of  occupational  education  in  the  state.  For 
instance,  the  average  counselor  in  Texas  public  schools  has  little  concept 
of  the  new  career  opportunities  available  because  of  our  changing 
technology.  Unfortunately,  they  are  still  thinking  basically  of  future 
farmers  and  future  homemakers  at  the  mention  of  the  words  ’'vocational- 
technical  education*1.  Homeirtaking  and  agriculture  are  important,  but 
we  still  are  expending  most  of  our  resources  on  these  two  programs  which 
do  not  constitute  the  majority  of  our  1970  needs.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  start  training  programs  to  better  inform  counselors  of  the 
many  new  career  opportunities  available. 

• It  is  time  we  realized  that  the  average  person  has  very  little  Idea 
of  the  variety  of  technological  skills  needed  in  today  s economy.  Even 
the  State  Legislature  is  still  operating  on  what  1$  primarily  a rural 
mentality,  often  failing  to  recognize  die  needs  of  most  Texans,  who  are 
urban  residents.  It  is  a tragedy  when  yon  have  people  with  this  kind  of 
thought  sitting  on  the  Education  and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Legislature. 

• We  are  for  beyond  the  stage  where  young  people  should  be 
thinking  just  that  they  want  to  be  doctors,  or  firemen  or  merchants. 
Courses  should  be  given  at  the  junior  high  school  level  specifically  to 
acquaint  youngsters  with  choices  available  and  to  let  them  know  what 
training  they  need  for  a job  in  the  future.  I know  of  many  youngsters 
who  want  to  be  auto  mechanics  and  see  little  use  for  English  or  math. 
Yet,  “if  they  realize  a good  mechanic  must  be  able-  to  communicate 
effectively  and  to  keep  records,  English  and  math  take  on  a new  meaning. 
Too  often  we  are  losing  people  at  the  high  school  and  junior  high  levels 
because  they  believe  their  education  simply  isn't  relevant.  They  drop 
out  and  go  to  the  military  or  take  a construction  job  that  requires  a strong 
hack,  but  very  ‘little  skill.  For  the  moment,  it  meets  their  purposes,  but 
is  isn’t  going  to  sustain  them  when  they  have  families.  Instigating 
vocational-technical  education  information  at  the  junior  high  level  might 
reverse  this  trend. 
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* To  enable  the  remainder  of  the  students  who  do  not  get  high 
school  degrees  to  get  jobs,  it  is  essential  that  they  get  knowledgeable 
vocational  counseling  and  then  vocational  training.  Parents,  too,  need  to 
realize  what  opportunities  are  available  to  their  children  in  technological 
fields  so  that  they  may  better  guide  their  children  into  a rewarding  career. 

* Educational  snobbery  has  been  developed  by  society  because  of 
several  different  things.  One  reason  is  that  we  have  not  developed  in  this 
country  the  attitude  that  a job  well  done  is  a meritorious  act.  We  do  not 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  a job  by  anything  other  than  the  standards 
of  wage  compensation  paid  for  that  job.  It  is  time  for  the  public  to 
recognize  that  if  \Ve  expect  people  to  take  pride  in  the  tasks  they  perform^ 
we  will  have  to  do  likewise,  and  respect  them  for  a job  well  done. 

* Another  reason  for  educational  snobbery,  is  the  inability  to 
communicate.  It  has  been  well  established  and  accepted  recently  that  we 
must  have  some  kind  of  vocational  and  technical  education  for  the  bard 
core  unemployed  and  the  economically  disadvantaged  but  we  have  been 
negligent  in  realizing  all  these  people  ate  represented  by  ethnic 
minorities.  For  example.  42$  of  the  Anglos  in  the  State  of  Texas  are 
among  the . dropouts  we  have»of  those  children  entering  the  seventh 
grade,  less  than  62$  of  them  finish  high  school. 

* Often  the  system  of  technical-vocational  education  has.  been 
- inflexible  and  has  not  responded  to  the  needs  of  society.  It  continues  to 

emphasize  too  much  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  homemaking.  Our 
vocational  system  should  bdfcxpanded  more  into  other  areas. 

<? 

* There  is  a need  for  a combined  effort  of  the  college,  ethnic 
groups,  union  and  the  entire  society  to  develop  marketable  skills  with 
relevance  t0  our  economy.  If  we  have  an  abundance  of  skilled  people  and 
not  enougb  jobs,  it  is  the  fault  of  management  and  planning- there  is  no 
need  to  train  people  in  schools  and' Have  them  "go  out  and^earch-for  jobs 
that  do  not  exist. 

* Parents  must  realize  that  there  is  no  disgrace  involved  when  a 
child  does  not  choose  to  earn  a college  degree.  Because  many  parents 

^ urge  college  upon  their  children  as  an  unconscious  desire  to  increase  their 
own  status,  many  children  do  not  find  the  joy  that  is  possible  in  their 
jobs  because  of  parental  attitudes.  Parents  must  be  educated  that  & job 
well  done  is  better  than  a job  unhappily  done. 
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PARTICIPANTS: 


* Because  we  vocational  educators  have  been  told  fftr  so.  long  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  inferior,  whether  we  want  to  believe  it  or  not,  we 
subconsciously  do.  We  must  try  to  correct  this  attitude  immediately. 

* As  vocational  educators  we  must  have  the  concept  that  vocational 
education  of  the  hands  and  the  head  b not  inferior  to,  is  not  equal  to,  but 
actually  is  superior  to  academic  education. 

* We  must  believe  this  and  act  on  it  by  establishing  a strong, 
intensive  and  continuing  campaign  based  on  the  concept  u*  superiority, 
which  would  accomplish  at  least  two  things:  one,  it  could  convince 
people  that  head  and  hands  education  is  in  fact  superior  to  a simple, 
academic  education:  second,  it  could  convince  a number  of  people  that 
although  vocational  education  might  not  be  superior  to  academic 
education,  jt  is  in  fact  equal. 

* l think  everyone  needs  to  have  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that 

vocational  choice  is  developmental,  ihs?fc  it  does  not  develop  full-grown 
or  even  half- grown  when  a student  the  seventh,  eighth  pr  ninth 

grades.  The  knowledge  and  feelings  that  students  must  develop  about 
the  world  of  work,  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  other  concepts  cannot  waft 
until  the  junior  high  school  years.  They  will  not  be  developed  with  the 
present  counseling  staff  and  absence  of  clerical  workers  that  now  exist  In 
Texas. 

* Unfortunately,  the  average  counselor  in  the  Texas  public  schools 
has  little  awareness  of  the  new  career  opportunities  available  because  of 
our  ever  changing  technology-many  still  are  thinking  basically  of  Future 
Fanners  ai)d  Future  Homemakers  at.  the  mention  of  the  words 
J‘ Vocational -Technical  E ducat  ion”. 

* To  help  alleviate  this  problem  we  must  start  training  programs  to 
better  inform  counselors  of  the  many  new  career  opportunities  available. 
We  must  also  encourage  the  State  policymakers  to  provide  money  to 
reduce  pupil- counselor  ratios,  and  increase  the  number  of  counselors- 
particularly  at  the  elementary  level,  and  provide  adequate  clerical  staff. 

I 

* Guidance  counseling  in  the  teaching  of  vocational  education  must 
pqual,  preferably  exceed,  the  requirement  for  guidance  counseling  in  the 
academic  area. 
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* We  must  initiate  effective  follow-up  programs  of  students  to  help 
parents,  counselors,  and  the  public  large  become  aware  of  the  need 
for  vocational  education  for  students  from  every  socio-economic  level. 

* Another  problem  that  affects  the  attitude  toward  technical- 
vocational  education  concerns  responsible  educators  greatly.  When 
“schools”  of  vocational  education  sell  students  on  their  programs,  and  the 
students  arrive  to  find  that  things  are  not  what  they  were  purported  to  be, 
the  experience  causes  them  to  loose  their  interest  in  vocational  education, 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  any  of  them  will  ever  participate  in  Vocational 
education  again.  1 would  suggest  that  you  give  your  strong  support  to  the 
effort  that  will  be  made  in  the  next  Legislature  to  establish  state 
regulation  of  private  trade,  technical  and  business  schools. 

* Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  total  education  concept.  We 
should  not  separate  students  into  two  groups- they  should  he  kept  to- 
gether and  be  taught  to  work  within  one  society  for  the  benrftt  of  all 
involved, 

* We  must  dudet  educational  programs  to  coincide  with  the  jobs  of 
the  economy  to  insure  an  equilibrium  between  job  openings  and  those 
qualified 

* We  have  to  assume  responsibility  that  in  business,  industry, 
education  and  government  the  lines  of  comrrmnicatka  remain  open  to 
keep  these  agencies  on  an  inter-related  basis  because  of  our  constantly 
changing  needs-there  is  no  ,ieed  for  us  to  train  people  in  schools  to  go 

. out  and  look  for  jobs  that  are  non -existent. 

* We  need  to  'realize  that  a marketable  skill  involves  all  the 
education  and  aU  the  training  a person  has-whether  it  takes  a few  years 
or  a lifetime.  We  should  develop  the  "marketable  skill'  to  participate  in 
society— this  development  should  not  be  ignored  in  technical-vocational 
education, 

* I feel  that  the  vocational-  tech  nical  system  should  be  expanded 
more-  -into  more  or 'Other  areas,  because  nf  the  50%  ratio  of  vocational 
students  being  involved  in  agriculture  and  homem along,  this  figure  is 
too  high.  Much  greater  attention  should  be  going  to  \ training  of 
students  for  skilled  jobs. 

* Too  often  vocational  courses  are  dead  ended  and  there  is  no 
upgrading. 
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• There  is  uot  adequate  technical-vocational  education  given  to 
minority  young  people.  Because  the  technological  gap  between  whites 
and  minority  groups  is  growing  ard  is  recognized,  this  country  cannot 
efficiently  develop  aud  expand  technologically  unless  this  is  abolished 

• Once  we  get  vocational  teachers  who  are  good  and  get  these 
youngsters  interested  In  vocational-technical  education,  we  will  have  good 
products,  and  the  students  themselves  will  sell  by  word  of  mouth 
vocational  education. 

• We  should  point  out  to  young  people  those  who  have  been  a 
success  without  a college  education. 

• fhere  is  no  need  for  a division  between  academic  and  vocational 
education-there  should  be  a program  to  meet  all  needs  of  our  system— 
an  enriched  educational  system.  As  we  add  technical  and  vocational 
education'  to  the  academic  system,  w§  should  not  allow  sharp  divisions 
to  become  apparent.  If  a sharp  division  does  become  apparent,  neither 
the  parents  nor  the  students  will  cooperate, 

• Many  people  have  the  attitudes  they  do  because  of  society-with 
its  strong,  middle  class  bias. 

4 

1 L 

• Our  educational  system  is  one  hundred  years  outdated.  We  have 
answered  the  challenge  of  education  by  making  it  more  difficult,  not 
more  relevant.  We  hear  a lot  of  talk  about  the  importance  of  the  individ- 
ual but  the  educational  system  is  locked  jnto  the  teaching  of  subje  ts. 
Ours  is  a system  which  has  bowed  to  the  snobbery  of  a limited  group.. 

• There  is  no  teal  security  in  this  world  outside  one’s  own  skills— 
there  is  no  way  to  produce  less  and  get  more.  Thus,  -f  our  society  is  to 
survive  we  must  incorporate  education  with  the  needs  of  society. 

• How  we  apply  the  questions  and  answers  discussed  in  this  session 

is  the  important  factor.  The  time  for  discussion  is  long  past;  the  time 
for  action  is  now.  ^ >. 
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HEARING  SESSION  NUMBER  TWO 


Those  involved  in  the  formalized  aspects  of  this  discussion  were: 


'Summarizer:  Howard  Duhon,  Asst.  Dean,  Technical-Vocational  Edu- 


Pnesenters;  Mr.  Oscar  Castilian,  Manager  Area  Envelopment  Divi* 


sion  Texas  Electric  Service  Company,  Fort  Worth 

Dr.  Earl  Williams,  Director  Human  Resources  Center, 
University  of  Houston,  Houston 

Mr.  Ted  Boaz,  Dean,  Technical- Vocational  Education, 
Del  Mar  College.  Corpus  Christi 


Mr.  Bill  Eastman,  Assistant  Director,  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  Austin . 

* 

Mr,  George  Telge,  Vocational  Counselor,  Jack  Yates 
Senior  High  School  Houston 


'Chairman: 


Mr.  John  L.  Cockrill  President  LTV 
ting  Altec,  Inc.,  Dallas 


Recorder:  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Smith,  Director  Homemaking  Education, 

Texas  Education  Agency,  Austin 


cation,  Lee  College,  Baytown 


Resource  Mr.  Robert  McAbee,  Director  Technical-Vocational  Edu- 
Panel  r cation*  Fort  Worth  Public  Schools 


This  hearing  session  addressed  itself  to  the  following  concerns? 

* r 
Management  Structure 

Does  Technical-Vocational  Education  occupy  a position  within  the 

management  structure  to  influence  policy  and  planning  decisions  in 

public  schools  and  junior  colleges? 

Evaluation 

What  measures  can  be  taken  to  update  and  redirect  technicaLvoca” 

tional  education  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  employers? 

PRESENTERS: 

• So  many  of  us  arc  faced  today  with  the  competitive  aspects 
of  economic  development  and  are  painful’y  aware  of  the  needs  for 
technical-vocational  training.  As  I look  at  the  problem,  I find  it  to  be 
many  sided  - attitude,  image,  facilities,  programs,  legislation,  funding— 
funding-and  more  funding. 

■P  * 

• We  are  in  competition  for  economic  development  with  other 
states  and  often  we  are  painfully  aware  of  how  ^mpdrtant  industrial  train- 
ing is  when  we  lose  an  industry  to  adjoining  states.  Labor  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  important  locational  factors  in  economic  development  and 
industry  - we  must  create  an  effective  labor  force  to  serve  the  needs  of 
industry.  [■ 

l 

• There  are  no  jobs  left  for  the  unskilled  We  must  find  skilled 
people  to  fill  die  needed  jobs,  and  we  must  train  most  of  them  in  voca- 
tional education  classes.  Everybody  is  seeking  the  industrial  payroll  ~ 
and  it  is  going  to  t>e  salvation  to  some  communities  —we  must  promote 
technical-vocational  training  in  our  state  -*  it  is  a must  for  future  eco- 
nomic development, 

• Because  vocational  education  is  a part  of  the  vast  field  of  man- 
power training  and  planning,  we  must  attack  the  problem  related  to  the 
special  needs  of  target  groups  in  manpower.  It' seems  that  the  job  that 
ties  ahead  of  us  is  one  of  management, 

• With  the  varied  programs  that  emerged  after  the  passage  of  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act  of  1962,  so  many  programs 


emerged  affecting  our  manpower  supply,  that  there  evolved,  the  problem 
of  so  many  coordinators. of  manpower  training  that  it  became  a concern 
as  to  w/to  was  going  to  coordinate  the  coordinators.  (Coordination'  now 
comes  through  the  Governor's  Office  and  goes  down  the  channels  of 
Government).  On  top  of  all  the  present  problems  we  are  now  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  another  manpower  act,  creating  de-centralization  all  the 
way  dowp  to  the  local  levej.  The  problem  now  is  who  is  going  to  do  the 
coordinating  in  the  future  — the  Coordinating  Board  of  the  Texas  Edu- 
cation .Agency,  or  a 'middle  ground'  agency.  We  must  solve  this  problem 
before  we  proceed. 

* There  ere  some  questions  I would  like  for  us  to  consider  in  terms 
of  management: 

+ 

( 1 } Are  we  really  prepared,  today  to  develop  expertise  for  coordination 
on  the  state  and  local  levels? 

(2)  Do  we  have  enough  information  to  really  manage  the  programs  we 
have  had,  to  do  the  proper  planning  fob? 

(3)  Are  we  ready  to  eliminate  some  of  our  jurisdictional  disputes  to  talk 
about  coordination? 

(4)  What  about  Advisory  Committees  - in  some  states  we  have  several, 
and  if  we  are  to  coordinate  effectively  we  cannot  have  three  or  four  kinds 
of  advisory  committees  competing  with  each  other. 

* Unless  we  are  ready  to  start  talking  seriously  about  this,  I don't 
think  there  will  be  any  coordination  any  time  soon. 

* What  we  have  to  sell  and  do  is  good  for  the  economy  of  our  state 
and  of  ocr  nation. 

* Education  begins,  and  ends  in  my  opinion,  at  the  local  level. 

* In  business  and  industrial  organizations,  good  management  is 
essential  - we  must  develop  and  maintain  quality  technical-vocational 
education  people  on  our  staffs  to  achieve  a high  quality  of  management 
My  suggestions  are  that  we  establish  professional  qualifications'  for 
personnel  that  are  in  charge  of  management  positions;  we  should  provide 
adequate  resources  to  employ  supervisory  and  administrative  personnel 
who  are  professionally  qualified  --a  that  such  personnel  have  teaching 
experience  in  either  technical  or  vocational  education,  and  that  they  have 
experience  in  industry. 
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• I think  that  since  the  cost  of  technical-vocational  education  is  so 
much  more  than  academic  education,  our  administrative  people  must 
have  the  urge  to  perform  and  get  the  most  out  of  the  education  dollar. 
Each* administrator  must  be  a specialist  in  bis  field  and  possess  leadership 
qualities  and  have  a good  philosophy  and  history  in  occupational  edu- 
cation, and  be  aware  of  its  role  and  scope  in  our  society. 

i 

• We  do  have  jurisdktkmal  hangups;  we  do  have  several  institu- 
tionalized organizations  in  the  manpower  field  one  way  or  another,  and 
many  of  them  perform  all  services  all  the  way  from  recruitment  to  place- 
ment so  that  organizations  like  TEC  ate  unhappy  - if  other  people  do 
recruiting  or  placing  and  the  vocational  educators  are  unhappy  if 
someone  else  is  doing  vocational  training,  so  there  have  been  attempts 
made  to  establish  one  program. 

PARTICIPANTS. 

• I*  feel  that  if  administrators  are  to  know  their  jobs  in  vocational 
education  at  the  local  level,  they  will  need:  academic  and  professional 
achievements,  teaching  experience,  and  business  or  industrial  work 
experience.  Also,  the  administrators  must  do  all  they  can  to  get  the  most 
out  of  every  educational  dollar  - possibly  by  developing  a structure  that 
will  facilitate  all  levels  of  technical-vocational  education. 

1- 

• Vocational  Administrators  and  faculty  members  should  be  on  the 


• Personnel  should  be  on  a twelve  month  basis  to  provide  an  effect, 
tve  educational  system. 

• I feel  that  financial  resources  must  "be  adequate  to  provide  the 
needs  of  technical-vocational  education.  We  must  do  everything  v:e  can 
to  encourage  the  people  in  charge  of  funding  to  give  us  adequate 
amounts,  and  we  must  let  them  know  how  effectively  we  are  using  these 
funds. 

• There  should  be  established  an  effective  evaluation  program  on 
technical  success  and  failure  of  students  as  they  are  placcdon  the  job.  An 
adequate  system  of  evaluation  is  difficult  if  not  impossible,  at  the  state 
level  - it  must  be  done  at  local  levels  and  must  have  the  help  of  industry 
on  feedback 


same  level  as  academic  administrators  and  should  be  paid  the  due  salary. 
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* We  must  find  out  what  products*  are  necessary  and  we  must 
follow  up  to  see  if  the  product  is  relevant  to  the  needs.  This  involves  the 
attitudes  of  students,  administrators,  educators  and  industry. 

t 

* We  tend  to  isolate  vocational  education  locally.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  all  education  ^vocational,  I think  our  school  system  tends  to 
become  an  empire.  They  buy  their  own  facilities  - their  own  equipment  - 
and  put  up  their  own  buildings  ....  and  that  seems  to  be  the  most 
ridiculous  thing  when  we  have  industry  with  facilities,  and  the  people 
with  which  to  do  this, "if  somebody  will  just  understand  our  problem  and 
let  us  do  this- 

* Something  is  going  to  have  to  give  - we  are  going  to  have  to 
come  across  with  some  changes  whereby  schools  arc  going  to  have  to 
fulfill  their  conscience  and  until  that  time  arrives,  I see  little  hope  of  the 
high  schools  being  able  to  meet  the  demand  that  industry  has  placed 
upon  the  secondary  school.  Let’s  face  facts  - something  has  to'  change. 
Education  is  changing  — and  so  is  everything  else.  We  must  decide  who 
is  going  to  change  before  we  can  make  any  progress.  If  .vocational 
education  people  and  industry  people  can  get  together,  and  use  school 
facilities  and  school  people  to  teach  young  people  to  use  the  facilities 
and  manpower  of  industry,  we  can  come  a long  way  toward  realizing  our 


* I think  we  should  have  some  kind  of  a rating  system  or  certifi- 
cation-somewhat like  colleges  and  universities  are  certified  by  teams  that 
evaluate  the  whole  setup  and  give  it  a rating.  They  could  look  for  the 
quality  of  teachers,  the  kind  of  equipment  used,  the  attitude  of  students, 
the  dropout  rate,'  and  the  kind  of  performance  on  the  job.  If  this  rating 
system  was  not  done  entirely  by  educators,  and  could  utilize  government 
people,  industry' people  and  business  people,  it  would  enable  the  school 
to  know  where  it  stood  and  help  alleviate  the  vocational  education 
systems  lack  of  prestige. 

• It  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  effective  coordination  between 
management  and  education  at  the  state  level,  and  we  need  a common 
ground  upon  which  efforts  should  be  coordinated  to  the  benefit  of  all 
Involved. 
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Tliis  hearing  session  addressed  itself  to  the  following  concern: 

Needs  of  Texas 

How  does  Texas  develop  a labor  market  information 'System  to  ' 

effectively  direct  the  labor  force  and  provide  data  long  range 

education  in  planning? 

PRESENTERS: 

* Many  of  the  problems  that  are  confronted  new  by  technical' 
vocational  education  came  about  because  of  tremendous  advancement 
and  technological  achievements.  For  example,  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  deliver  more  and  the  challenge  is  monumental.  We  need  the  best 
possible  to  fill  these  positions  that  have  opened  so  rapidly. 

* With  all  the  advances  in  technology  «(wc  need  the  best  people 
possible  to  fill  these  positions  that  have  opened  so  rapidly)  in  vocational 
knowledge  and  scientific  knowledge,  we  must  have  better  prepared 
people,  they  must  be  more  knowledgeable.  This  of  course*  brings  upon 
more  pay  - these  facts  are  necessary  to  know  if  we  are  going  to  provide 
these  people  for  the  jobs  that  need  to  be  filled, 

* The  difference  between  vocational,  technical  and  professional 
people  is  artificial  We  all  want  to  forge  ahead  there  is  a necessity  for 
the  planners  to  serve  as  catalists  to  coordinate  the  efforts  for  advance' 
ment.  Only  when  we  all  get  together  will  we  be  able  to  achieve  our  goals. 

* There  are  so  many  planners  with  the  attitude  of  *know  it  all1  that 
hinder  our  progress.  The  attitude  of  having  a problem  and 
putting  (he  blame  elsewhere  causes  many  solutions  to  our  problems  to  be 
hidden  in  the  contest  between  professional  planners.  We  should  abandon 
this  contest  to  work  readily  to  get  more  involved  in  creating  a state  of 
readiness  for  today's  world.  We  should  make  progress  as  we  go  ahead  in 
solving  our  problems,  but  we  should  be  careful  not  to  tear  down  what 
has  already  been  built, 

* As  we  change  priorities  to  keep  up  with  the  advances  in  techno- 

logy, we  must  make  sure  that  business  will  buy  the  product  we  produce. 
Industry  must  evaluate  it's  own  effort,  and  that  the  no  educational 

system  can  produce  the  type  of  individual  each  company  needs,  and  there 
muat  always  be  an  upgrading  and  increasing  of  knowledge.' 


* 


* After  twelve  years  in  the  public  schools,  we  should  expect  the 
graduates  to  leave  school  with'  a saleable  skill.  Unfortunately,  those  that 
do  are  in  the  minority.  This  forces  many  industries  to  spend  tax  dollars 
in  government  contracts  to  train  people  at  company  expense  and  at  the 
expense  of  taxpayers.  We  must  have  a better  school  system  if  ft  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  industry  and  business.  The  realization  that  five  out  of  six 
jobs  in  this  country  available  for  young  people  are  found  in  industry  and 
business  intensities  the  urgent  need  of  saleable  skills, 

* Here  in  Texas  we  must  be  responsive  to  needs  through  the 
educational  system.  We  must  get  information  in  sufficient  time  to  be 
responsive.  Sometimes  I, get  a bit  disgusted  over  the  fact  that  we  talk  the 
problem  to  death. 

* I am  very  critical  of  the  American  Education  System.  It  has  been 
adequate  to  a degree  for  many,  but  inadequate  for  many  more.  Instead 
of  destructive  ciiticisn  - It  is  hard  to  criticize  an  educational  system  that 
is  responsible-far  keepings  the  standard  of  living  so  high  in  this  country-- 
we  need  to  channel  our  criticism  constructively.  We  need  to  implement 
modify  and  change,  but  we  cannot  change  so  drastically  that  we  over  do, 
or  compensate  too  much. 

* We  need  mare  information-better  and  more  useable  information. 
If  we  cannot  develop  accurate  data,  I seriously  doubt  that  any  projection 
we  make  for  long  range  planning  purposes  will  receive  any  consideration 
from  state  legislators.  We  need  to  develop  this  data  in  such  a fashion  that 
the  data  wilt  be  rekvent  to  the  people  who  instigate  the  decisions  made 
on  the  basis  of  data  collection  and  analysis.  If  we  have  the  ability  to 
coordinate  the  collection  of  data  and  put  it  together,  we  will  be  more  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  available,  and  point  out  the 
opportunities  to  others. 

* We  must  have  a direction,  and  some  way  to  identify  positions  to 
coordinate  this  overall  data  collection  and  analysis  to  make  the  edu- 
cational process . fully  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  and 
industry  and  the  type  of  data  the  educator  needs  to  plan  his  program,  so 
we  can  have  a central  director  and  find  someway  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos. 

PARTICIPANTS: 

* I feel  that  if  we  are  waiting  for  the  federal  government  to  equip 
the  shops  and  build  the  buildings,  we  must  prepare  to  wait  for  a long 
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time.  We  should  be  concerned  with  accomplishing  our  goals  at  the  local 
level*  because  we  are  more  aware  of  our  needs  than  the  federal  govern- 
ment. We  are  ones  that  need  to  get  busy  and  get  the  work  done. 

* I would  like  to  see  business  education  recognized  in  our  voca- 
tional programs.  We  are  the  backups  on  the  VOE  programs  in  Business 
Education.  We  are  the  only  vocational  area  that  is  not  funded.  All  of  our 
subjects  are  considered  electives-we  are  not  what  you  would  call 
"required  courses*  - we  should  be  classed  in  vocational  education*  even 
though  we  have  courses  that  are  considered  academic  "business  law*  etc. 

I think  it  is  only  fair  that  we  get  funded  and  that  we  get  help  we  need. 

* I think  Governor  Smith  has  set  a direction  here  for  all  of  you  from 
government  and  industry  as  you  come  together  to  get  involved  Involve- 
ment does  not  mean  anything  at  the  state  level  unless  ft  takes  place  back 
at  the  local  level.  It  is  one  of  my  concerns  how  involvement  can  imple- 
ment education.  When  we  get  back  home  we  tend  to  go  bade  into  our 
own  area.  It  looks  to  some  as  jf  we  are  not  concerned  We  must  be 
committed  to  improvements  in  technical- vocational  education*  to  the 
hiring  process,  to  employment*  to  delivery  of  services,  to  the  hard  core, 
to  students  presently  in  schools*  and  to  adults.  There  must  be  Joint 
cooperation  at  the  state  and  local  levels*  and  the  needs  should  be  deter 
mined  at  the  local  level. 

* The  Governor’s  Office  on  Planning  and  Coordination  & conduct, 
ing  a state-wide  projection  on  exports  and  imports,  and  on  future 
manpower  needs.  As  this  information  fa  fed  into  the  educational  process 
it  creates  an  awareness  of  the  manpower  needs  of  the  future.  The  edu- 
cational process  must  then  keep  pace  with  what  needs  axe  to  be  met-we 
must  look  at  the  potential  of  advancing  technology  to  make  sure  we  don't 
overtrain  people  who  will  not  be  needed  in  the  work  force. 

* We  have  a problem  in  transportation  and-1  would  like  for  us  to 
appoint  a Transportation  Committee  and  see  if  we  can  facilitate  ways  to 
get  people  to  their  jobs.  This  is  a serious  problem-much  more  serious 
than  the  sophisticated  and  educated  people  realize.  There  are  so  many 
factors  that  go  into  the  overall  manpower  picture  that  don’t  get  enough 
consideration. 

* The  basic  need  we  have  in  vocational  education  and  education 
in  general  is  to  be  honest  with  the  youngsters  as  they  move  through  the 
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grades,  and  tell  them  what  is  and  what  isn’t  available.  I think  today  we 
are  reaching  some  of  the  problems  of  our  unrealistic  approach  of  meet- 
ing educational  needs  of  our  people.  If  we  can  get  people  who  can  read, 
write  and  do  basic  multiplication,  we  can  train  them  for  almost  any  job 
there  is,  but  if  they  lack  these  general  areas  the  real  problem  is  right 
there. 


• I think  in  Texas  the  problem  is  that  we  don't  have  "a  change  in 
priorities  by  keeping  with  the  proper  spirit.”  We  have  to  change  our 
priorities  hy  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  1970's  and  this  is  a big  problem 
for  us  to  face.  We  need  to  recognise  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 

• I would  like  to  say  that  the  problem  of  parental  attitude  must  be 
overcome.  For  instance,  there  is  a colored  boy  in  my  community  that  I 
have  known  all  bis  life.  This  boy  has  unusual  amount  of  ability  to  set 
records  in  everything  he  did  in'  high  school  - he  is  such  a fine  athlete, 
but  he  won’t  go  to  college.  This  hoy  could  get  a college  education  and  I 
think  he  would  certainly  get  a fine  chance  to  go,  but  his  mother  says 
that  it  is  not  important  whether  the  boy  goes  to  school  or  not.  There  is 
no  way  to  help  this  boy  unless  his  parents  help  him  and  change  their 
attitude. 

• lam  sure  you  do  not  want  to  make  this  an  issue.  Listen  to  your 
problem-if  he  goes  to  school  he  can  play  football  Many  of  you  know 
that  a black  has  gone  to  school  -without  passing  an  entrance  exam- 
because  he  was  a good  athlete.  You  are  responsible  for  letting  this  happen. 
You  want  a winner  on  a team-a  good  football  player.  You  ought  to  also 
want  a good  man  when  he  jjets  out.  This  is  not  just  happening  in  black 
schools  - it  is  happening  in  the  big,  good  integrated  schools.  We  should 
want  a boy  to  have  a chance  to  go  to  college  and  make  good  grades  and 
play  football  too.  I believe  there  should  be  no  football  if  he  does  not 
perform  well  in  school  — black  or  white. 

• 1 think  we  can  generally  recognize  that  up  to  now  the  emphasis 
r.  .1  technical- vocational  education  has  been  in  the  post-secondary  schools 
and  1 would  like  to  recommend  that  this  Committee  take  back  to  the 
Governor  a request  to  examine  as  far  as  they  can  in  improving  the 
situation  in  our  high  schools.  We  have  to  educate  these  youngsters  and  as 
the  principals  know,  or  anyone  connected  with  schools,  high  schools  are 
bound  by  the  dictates  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency.  On  the  local  level 
we  attempt  to  teach  in  our  schools,  hut  it  has  to  be  subject  to  approval 
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I think  the  real  problem  is  re-direction  of  ,what  they  are  now  doing  in 
cost  in  funding  in  vocational  technical  education  - J don't  think  we  need 
to  ask  for  more  money.  We  need  to  redirect  what  we  are  using  now. 

♦ Before  we  (the  Texas  Education  Agency)  can  develop  any  kind 
of  training  programs*  we  must  have  a piece  of  paper  certified  by  the  TEC 
that  a survey  was  made  by  local  people,  certifying  that  there  are  people 
available  to  be  trained.  The  various  schools  have  a responsibility  to  train 
these  people  to  find  a jul>  when  they  have  finished  their  training.  We 
need  community  involvement. 

♦ Teachers  should  be  dedicated.  They  should  not  teach  a colored 
toy,  a Pollack,  a Mexican  or  a white  child.  They  need  to  teach  Franklin, 
Henri,  and  Pablo  or  }oe-not  the  color  of  the  child,  but  the  child  himself. 
I think  we  need  to  do  this.  1 find  when  we  talk  about  people  we  talk 
their  race,  not  as  individuals,  and  this  is  what  is  wrong  jn  public  schools 
today.  We  need  professional  people  that  wilt  treat  our  students  as  Indivi- 
duals human  beings.  Then  in  Industry  yojj  can  take  them  and  train  them 
like  you  want  to. 
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Chairman: 

Mr,  W.  L,  Jones,  Jr,,  President  A-l  Con- 
struction and  Engineering  Co,,  Odessa 


Those  involved  hi  the  formalized  aspects  of  this  discussion  were; 


Recorder;  Miss  Sue  Alder,  Chief  Consultant,  Health  Occupations, 
Texas  Education  Agency,  Austin 

Summarizes  Mrs,  Dorothy  Robinson,  Palestine  Public  Schools, 
Palestine 

Presenters:  Mr,  Alan  Barnes,  Research  Associate,  Tex$s  Research 

League,  Austin 

Mr,  J,  B.  Whiteley,  Assistant  Superintendent  Vocational- 
Technical  Education,  Houston  ISD 

The  Honorable  Bob  Salter,  State  Representative, 
Gatesville 


Resource  Mr.  John  Vaclav*,  Budget  Analyst,  Governor’s  Office. 
Panel:  Austin 

Mr.  Tom  Keel,  Director  Legislative  Budget  Board,  Austin 

Mr,  Robert  McPherson.  Manpower  Economist,  Compre* 
| hoosive  Manpower  Planning  Staff,  Office  of  the 
Govenor,  Austin 

Mrs,  G,  R Hartshorn,  Counselor,  Jack  Tates  High  School, 
Houston 


This  hearing  session  addressed  itself  to  the  following  concerns: 

Resources 

How  can  Texas  most  effectively  develop  and  utilize  its  resources? 
Costs  an d Funding 

Initial  costs  of  quality  technical-vocational  education  are  high.  Are 

we  willing  to  provide  adequate  levels  of  funding  for  development  of 

programs  to  meet  needs  of  tomorrow’s  labor  market? 

PRESENTERS. 

* If  we  can  get  the  appropriations  we  need  in  the  future,  we  can 
enlarge  our  systems  so  that  one  day  the  State  of  Texas  will  have  a 
complete  system  of  interrelated,  interworking,  vocational  technical 
education  that  meets  our  needs.  Right  now  we  don’t  quite  have  that.  We 
need  some  other  things  »»  one  of  the  basic  things  we  need  is  a system  for 
teaching  technical  teachers.  We  don't  have  an  institution  in  the  St*.te  of 
Texas  getting  into  that  business  right  now;  but  we  do  expect  one  soon* 

* We  need  to  look  at  ourselves  in  the  era  of  developing  the  type  of 
program  we  need  — and  then  evaluate  the  programs  we  have,  and  use 
such  organizations  as  the  Advisory  Council,  Legislature,  and  Governor’s 
representatives  to  help  us. 

* We  need  more  money  for  construction  and  equipment  at  the 
junior  college  lever.  Then  we  need  more  contingency  money  for  new 
programs  and  the  existing  programs. 

* I would  say  that  .the  secondary  level  funding  of  the  program 
fared  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  last  year’s  legislation.  Great  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  Governor's  Office  and  the  Legislature  along  these 
lines. 

* We  have  taken  steps  to  bring  cur  supervisory  staff  under  the 
minimum  program  which  will  assist  the  local  school  district  in  hiring 
additional  supervisory  people  to  work  with  each  vocational  program. 

* We  don’t  need  money  as  much  as  we  think  we  do  --  we  just  need 
to  utilize  the  resources  we  have.  Industry  should  take  a more  active  role 
in  terms  of  these  secondary  programs. 

i 9 


* We  need  to  coordinate  efforts  between  industry  and  public 

schools  - we  need  to  become  involved,  find  out  how  much  training  is 
needed  and  decide  what  role  post-secondary  and  secondary  education 
must  play.  We  must  become  involved  and  tie  these  two  programs 
together,  ^ 

+ 

* Each  step  in  education  is  a step-by-step  procedure  and  youngsters 
can  pursue  it  as  far  as  he  can  go  pertaining  to  his  abilities  and  desires  if 
he  begins  in  a secondary  school  The  elementary  level  in  Texas  is  lacking 
in  any  effort  whatsoever  to  do  anyth’  g to  bring  about  occupational 
information  orier.„oon  beginning  in  t elementary  grades, 

* There  are  some  public  school  levels  of  which  we  are  not  taking 
advantage  - such  as  our  Industrial  Arts  Programs.  One  of  the  objectives 
of  Industrial  Arts  is  guidance,  vocational  and  exploratory.  We  should  be 
attempting  in  our  schools  to  start  developing  youngsters  in  the  concepts 
of  the  world  of  work, 

* We  need  to  operate  our  shops  with  their  up-to-date  equipment 
around  the  clock.  If  we  do  this  we  can  train  several  groups  of  people  in 
vocational  education  more  effectively. 


• We  do  not  have  junior  colleges  located  all  over  the  state  - this 
causes  a severe  problem.  The  reason  we  don't  is  lack  of  funding.  Four 
major  urban  centers  in  the  State  - Houston,  Austin,  Beaumont-Port 
Arthur-Orange  area,  and  El  Faso,  have  asked  fur  junior  colleges  but  the 
local  electorate  has  turned  them  down,  because  of  the  inequities  of  the  * 
situation,  We  are  asking  these  local  people  to  levy  taxes  on  tncinselves  to 
pay  for  the  services  which  are  provided  to  some  extent  by  state  supported 
senior  colleges  in  those  areas.  They  want  a new  college,  but  they  don’t 
want  to  pay  for  it,  A solution  to  this  problem,  the^Coordinating  Board  is 
proposing  to  limit  the  enrollment  of  state  senior  ^~"*ges  to  provide 
statewide  systems  of  junior  colleges  for  these  students  to  attend 

PARTICIPANTS,- 
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* Isce  a trend  of  increasing  snport  for  vocational  education  in  all 
fields.  Where  there  are  shortages,  there  are  some  good  programs  under 
way  at  the  same  time.  There  is  an  upet  demand  for  additional  programs 
which  I am  sure  will  be  funded  to  sc  ; extent  in  the  near  future.  In 
about  four  years  of  state  support,  financial  support  has  increased  by  about 


a factor  of  four  which  is  very  rapid  increase  in  a short  period  of  time  — 
this  indicates  that  the  government  is  aware  of  these  problems  and  intends 
to  do  something  about  them. 

* Although  many  categories  of  employers  are  unwilling  to  lower 
the  standard  of  training  of  auxiliary  workers  in  their  fields,  there  is  a 
necessity  of  speed  in  training  new  people  because  of  a lack  of  qualified 
personnel.  We  have  to  rush  four  years  of  school  into  a two-year  program 
to  fill  our  needs. 

ft 

* I think  there  is  an  intense  need  to  modify  the  child  labor  laws. 
A teenager  who  is  allowed  to  work  when  he  is  14  or  15  years  of  age  will 
he  learning  something  useful  for  the  future.  This  will  help  the  young 
people  learn,  will  keep  them  busy  in  the  summertime  and  perhaps  give 
them  some  ideas  about  what  theyvrant  to  do  in  the  future. 

* 1 think  the  development  of  human  resources  cannot  be  a respon- 
sibility delegated  to  a central  government,  a state  government,  or  a federal 

..  government.  If  we  all  get  together  in  this  effort,  we  still  have  the  .potential 
* for  success,  not  only  with  this  program,  but  also  with  many  others  in  the 
state. 

* My  main  concern  is  manpower  development  in  the  state.  We  arc 
concerned  that  after  we  provide  these  people  with  these  skills,  we  must  r 
be  sure  there  is  a demand  for  these  skills.  We  don't  want  to  put  people  in 
a job  just  as  a job,  but  we  want  a job  In  which  an  individual  can  perform 
and  make  some  contribution  and  in  some  way  feel  that  he  is  worthwhile, 

\ 

\ 1 feel  one  of  our  greatest  resources  in  the  state  is  women,  but  we 
waste^hem  because  we  don’t  give  them  the  status  they  need  or  provide 
child  cW  facilities  and  transportation  facilities. 

* The  Texas  Advisory  Council  should  be  regarded  as  a medium 
through  which  requests  and  recommendations  may  be  channeled  to  the 
Governor  ani^bis  staff.  Local  advisory  councils  should  be  organized  and 
utilized.  \ 

* We  should  try  to  $et  up  guards  against  duplication  of  programs 

in  junior  colleges  and  senior  colleges.  * 

* We  need  to  have  effective  'guidance  of  students  that  enter 
- technical-vocational  education  programs  to  help  avoid  failures  and  dis- 
satisfaction. 
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This  hearing  session  addressed  itself  to  the  following  concern; 

Personnel 

What  are  the  most  effective  means  of  Employer-Educator  coopera- 
tion to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  well  trained  personnel? 

PRESENTERS.- 

* The  available  supply  of  qualified  personnel  is  becoming  an  in 
creasing  problem  and  we  must  come  up  with  a plan  of  action  to  secure 
and  develop  personnel  needed  to  carry  forward  not  only  an  expanded 
program,  but  a quality  program. 

* There  is  a real  need  for  close  cooperative  planning  and  action  be- 
tweeu  educators  and  employers  in  program  development  and  operation 
and  particularly  in  supplying  needed  qualified  personnel, 

* I think  we  should  defiue  the  type  of  personnel  needed  for  a 
quality  program.- 1 would  give  first  consideration  to  the  teacher  because 
lie  is  the  very  heart  and  brains  of  the  instructional  program.  If  we  don't 
iiave  qualified  teachers,  we  don't  have  anything  to  tart  with.  If  a teacher 
is  really  qualified  and  can  perform  his  job  well,,  the  program  will  be 
strong  with  desirable  results.  If  the  teacher  is  weak,  the  program  is  weak 
and  the  student  learns  little.  It  is  a waste  of  time,  money  and  everybody's 
effort 

A 
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* Successful  teachers  have  three  essential  ingredients  in  their  quali- 
fications and  this  is  what  I w&nt  to  stress  emphatically.  They  must  know 
the  content  and  skills  they  arc  to  teach,  The  person  who  doesn't  have 
this  qualification  to  start  with  cannot  do  the  job  of  teaching  in  vocational- 
technical  education.  They  must  know  how  to  organize  and  use  good 
teaching  materials  and  aides  for  effective  teaching  and  learning,  They 
must  know  effective  teaching  methods  and  use  these  methods.  A teacher 
who  hasn't  had  professional  training  usually  doesn't  have  the  teaching 
methods  they  should  have, 

" We  need  to  strengthen  our  local  leadership.  Our  people  must 
exercise  vision,  good  planning  and  organizing  abilities,  practical  under- 
standing of  the  real  objectives  of  vocational-technical  education.  Our 
leaders  should  effectively  carry  information  to  the  public  and  particularly 
keep  the  employer  groups  informed  atiti  actively  engaged  in  program 

U ' ' ' 


planning,  operation  and  evaluation.  Our  leaders  must  encourage,  coordi- 
nate* and  supervise  teachers  in  carrying  out  their  assignments, 

* We  must  increase  efforts  to  develop  leaders  who  can  plan  and 
implement  quality  programs.  We  need  more  qualified  counselors.  Many 
counselors  In  our  public  education  program  are  not  well  informed  about 
vocational  preparation  and  opportunities.  Here  wc  need  Individuals  who 
can  intelligently  advise  young  people  about  vocations,  employment  re- 
quirements and  opportunities,  educational  and  training  programs  that  will 
equip  them  for  entrance  into  their  selected  fields  of  work. 

* Such  qualified  personnel  are  not  just  bom  Into  this  world,  they 
must  be  developed.  We  must  have  a more  effective  plan  of  recruiting 
and  developing  new  teachers  and  we  must  also  have  a constructive  and 
workable  plan  for  updating  present  teachers. 

* If  vocational  education  "is  to  really  serve  the  needs  of  great  seg- 
ments of  our  society,  we  must  make  sure  that  quality  is  built  into  the 
expanding  programs,  with  our  efforts  to  extend  more  and  move  courses 
for  units  of  instruction  to  more  and  more  people. 

* The  vital  question  is  how  do  the  educators  coordinate  their  work 
with  employers  or  their  representatives  in  developing  the  needed  person- 
nel for  .quality  expanding  programs?  The  educators  must  take  the  lead  In 
developing  the  necessary  cooperation.  We  feel  that  employ ers  are  willing 
to  assist  if  the  educators  pesent  constructive  proposals  of  the  work  we 
need  to  do  together  to  accomplish  what  we  need  to  do  in  personnel 
development 

* The  most  important  cooperative  efforts  arc  at  the  local  level. 
Meetings  at  the  national  and  state  levels  are  good  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  reflect  into  the  local  level  because  that  is  where  the  action  Is.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  the  togetherness  between  employers  -and  educators 
that  we  need,  we  must  do  it  at  the  local  level. 

* Let  us  pretend  for  just  a moment  by  some  miracle  we  wake  one 
morning  and  find  that  the  nation  s attitude  toward  vocational  education 
has  changed.  The  importance  of  such  education  is  recognized.  The  pro- 
posal has  been  amended  toward  a realistic  and  positive  approach  to  the 

benefits  of  students  in  vocational  education.  And  the  miracle  of  its  all  has 
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come  to  pass  --  there  is  enough  money!  We  could  go  on  with  the  job  of 
preparing  our  young  people  for  real  opportunities  and  not  just  the  stop- 
gap measures  we  use  now.  Here  the  big  question  comes  -where  do  the 
instructors  come  from?  The  two  concerns  arise  again.  Attitude:  There 
are  few  vocationally  oriented  administrators  or  counselors.  This  tells  me 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong  within  our  framework  that  puts 
vocationally  trained  instructors  on  the  same  level  as  students  -something 
less  than  first  class.  Money:  certainly  the  present  wage  structure  pro- 

vides very  little  incentive  for  a man  with  six  to  ten  years  of  on-the-job 
experience  to  enter  teaching. 

* I doubt  very  seriously  that  employers  can^give  any  more  than 
nominal  assistance  in  the  selection  process.  Even  in  the  public  schools 
and  college  levels  of  professional  employment,  there  are  few  people 
competent  to  judge  the  qualifications  of  applicants  in  very  highly  success* 
fid  manner. 

* It  is  thought  that  employers  do  have  a primary  functions  in  the 
academic  study;  there  is  a need  to  express  opinions  about  course  objec- 
tives as  the  reports  relate  to  the  general  functions  of  the  skills  being 
taught. 

* With  skilled  craftsmen,  but  unskilled  teachers,  we  begin  with 
problems.  Most  likely  It  will  be  easier  to  teach  the  craftsmen  to  teach  than 
to  teach  the  teachers  to  be  craftsmen.  The  new  vocational  teacher,  likely, 
has  a desperate  need  for  guidance  In  classroom  techniques  and  progres- 
sive teaching  methods.  Teachers  nee4  performance  appraisals  just  as 
urgently  as  do  supervisors!  The  new  vocational  teacher  is  moil  likely  to 
need  guidance  in  planning  lessons,  preparing  examinations,  organizing 
his  work  as  a teacher,  motivating  students  to  the  presentation  of 
stimulating  class  material,  and  in  auditing  his  work  to  be  assured  that  he 
is  accomplishing  what  is  expected. 

* We  must  return  to  the  instructors  as  conveyors  of  wisdom  and 
guidance  for  student  abilities  and  needs.  Ways  must  be  found  to  integrate 
the  input  of  student  needs  from  faculty  members  to  give  logical  and 
meaningful  direction  to  the  students.  The  teacher  who  communicates  and 
makes  relevant  the  need  of  the  course  material,  and  motivates  the  student 
to  seek  pride  in  his  work  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold, 

* The  concept  of  personnel  is  broad  and  yet  specialized.  It  is  both 
skill  and  motivation  oriented  for  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  administra- 
tor, employers  and  for  society.  This  team  effort  can  then  reinforce 
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not  Only  the  quality  of  making  a living  bnt  also  the  much  more  significant 
and  meaningful  attribute  of  quality  of  life. 

PARTICIPANTS: 

* I feel  that  the  independent  school  districts  do  need  to  know  what 
their  five  year  requirements  will  be  and  their  manpower  needs.  With  the 
trends  of  industry  generally  unknown  by  the  small  employer,  trends 
could  possibly  be  predicted  by  universities  or  surveys. 

^ * It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  big  stumbling  blocks  we  are 
finding  is  that  we  are  training  a great  number  ol  people  for  jobs  that  do 
not  exist  -*  in  ten  years  even  fewer  of  these  fobs  will  exist.  We  need  to 
help  get  young  people  oriented  so  they  will  choose  something  that  will 
1*2  meaningful  to  them  in  the  fntnie. 

* 1 would  like  to  ask  that  some  attention  be  given  to  preparation  for 
vocational  or  academic  programs.  We  hear  a lot  ahont  the  young  people 
that  do  not  know  what  they  want  to  do;  we  have  al!  seen  courses  that 
will  prepare  a person  for  what  he  wants  to  do,  and  if  he  doesn’t  get  ideas 
at  this  level,  he  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  be  prepared  for  his  work.  If  a 
high  scliool  student  can  learn  chemistry,  math,  science,  then  he  is 
equipped  to  learn  these  programs  on  vocational  training  to  become  a 
chemist  or  whatever  course  he  chooses  to  take. 


* I would  like  to  know  how  we  are  going  to  get  qualified  people 
to  bridge  the  communication  gap  between  education  and  indnstiy.  In 
other  words,  ate  the  educators  prepared  to  relinquish  the  concept  of 
training  on  camp.ns  on ly,  and  is  the  mdnstrialist  prepared  to  cooperate 
so  the  educational  setting  can  be  moved  into  his  plant;  or  can  there  be 
proper  coordination  snd  cooperation.  Ate  we  prepared  to  pay  the  type  oF 
compensation  necessary  to  bring  this  about?  Will  we  be  able  to  coordi- 
nate this  effectively  and  who  is  going  to  do  tbe  coordinating? 


• We  need  to  make. students  aware  of  some  the  positions  they 
can  take  — they  can  livp  a very  successful  life  and  be  successful  persors 
and  make  a contribution  to  the  economic  welfare  of  our  society  without 
a college  education,/ 


* 3 have  he^rd  youngsters  say  they  make  more  money  at  a part-time 
job  than  their  teachers  do*  yet  some  of  these  children  cannot  pass  a re* 
quired  geometry  course.  We  need  to  do  something  about  this. 

• I tftink  the  union  should  have  a program  to  take  a look  at  onr 
programs.  We  need  to  teach  through  work  experience  and  responsibility 

- if  you  don’t  do  this,  the  person  will  not  stay  employed  for  very  long. 
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WHAT  WE  HAVE  SAID 


I feel  like  that  man  that  swallowed  the  door 
knob--I  don’t  know  which  way  to  turn.  When  wc 
started  planning  this  Conference,  Mr.  Redding 
started  talking  about  what  kind  of  people  to  in- 
vite and  the  number  that  would  attend,  and  he 
mentioned  a figure  that  was  relatively  safe  at  the 
dme-a  large  figure.  1 just  kind  of  smiled  and 
said  “If  you  triple  that,  it  will  be  about  right." 
We  ended  up  with  just  about  the  number  1 told 
him  we  would  probably  have.  We  have  hid  five 
hearing  sessions.  We  had  people  sitting  ip  there 
John  R.  Guemple*  recording  and  taking  notes  copiously , andiwe  are 

going  over  and  eventually  will  publish  this  ma- . 
terial  and  make  it  available  to  you.  Before  this  general  session.  1 met 
with  them.  Of  course,  in  twenty  minutes  you  can't  get  downfall  of  the 
answers.  Two  hours  in  each  session  and  a total  of  five  sessions  is  ten 
bours-statements,  discussions,  questions  and  answers.  So  I asked  them  to 
do  something  for  me:  to  screen  what  they  had  written  and  give  me 
just  the  points  that  stuck  out  in  their  minds  as  being  what  impressed 
them  most.  1 wanted  what  they  heard  most  in  the  discussions  and  the 
recommendations  they  came  up  with. 

HEARING  SESSION  NO.  1 

Atifixxdes-  Relevance  of  Education  and  Educational  Snobbery 

A.  Someone  said.  'Texas  is  100  years  behind  in  thinking  and  philoso- 
phies concerning  education."  1 was  tempted  to  ask,  "100  years  behind 
whom?"  As  state  workers,  I don’t  think  we  are  behind-maybe  in  society. 

B.  Organized  labor  should  not  be  a constraint  for  programs.  Now  that 
means  quite  a number  of  things.  First  it  means  organized  laboi^n  plan- 
ning programs.  It  involves  the  youngsters*  understanding  of  the  role  of 
organized  labor  in  industry  and  business  today.  The  constraint  is  on  the 
young  person  or  on  his  parent  or  parents  who  do  not  understand  or  do 
not  believe  in  what  organized  labcr  is  doing.  I think  a better  understand- 
ing of  historical  developments  i * employer-employee  relations  and 
organized  labor  and  its  place  in  onr  society  would  at  least  remove  some 
of  the  doubt  or  question  that  could  be  asked  about  this,  such  as  equal 
partnership,  education  planning,  and  financing  for  vocational  education. 

"Associate  Commissioner  for  Occupational  Education  and  Technology,  Texas  Educi- 
tion  Agency,  Austin 
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along  with  all  of  the  other  parts  or  pieces  of  education.  Equal  partner- 
ship means  in  effect  that  a school  or  an  institution  of  higher  education 
(junior  college,  technical  institute)  is  planning  and  plans  the  financing 
for  its  total  program,  that  this  program  should  be  just  as  important  as 
any  other. 

C.  These  programs  should  not  be  considered  as  programs  necessary 
only  for  disadvantaged  or  certain  ethnic  groups  who  have  their  own  prob- 
lems. We  all  understand  all  of  the  latest  developments  in  .this  area* 
but  this  program  really  should  be  available  to  any  student  who  is 
interested,  who  has  an  aptitude  toward  it,  and  who  can't  succeed  in  any 
kind  of  educational  endeavor  for  a career. 

D.  I believe  it  was  Senator  Brooks  that  made  the  statement  that  we 
need  to  repair  the  image  of  vocational  education,  I kind  of  like  that  word 
"repair'*  because  this  does  not  assume  that  it  never  has  been  a reputable 
program  nor  is  irreputable  now.  It  simply  says  that  at  least  in  some  areas 
there  are  some  questions  about  vocational  education,  and  those  probably 
are  the  results  of  adult  attitudes  or  adult  ideas  about  what  the  school 
program  is.  1 think  all  of  ui  have  had  experience  in  public  school  pro- 
grams. At  least  I have  been  a beneficiary  of  public  education  publicly 
financed.  Thinking  back  to  the  time  I was  in  school  and  thinking  of 
vocational  and  technical  education,  if  the  same  content  that  was  relevant 
then  is  relevant  now,  then  I should  have  a bad  idea  too,  So  an  information 
program  might  be  the  answer  here.  I don't  know,  but  there  is  a concern 
that  the  image  of  vocational  education  may  need  updating— may  need 
repairing,  may  need  more  information-for  the  adults,  to  those  who  really 
make  the  decisions  or  frequently  influence  the  decisions  about  what  your 
children  are  going  to  do  in  our  school  system.  1 am  not  against  parental 
evolution  as  to  what  their  youngsters  are  going  to  do. 

E.  All  of  the  counselors  in  our  public  school  programs  and  the  other 
counselors  who  work  for  people  looking  for  jobs,  who  are  going  through 
the  educational  programs,  should  be  re-educated.  Re-educated  how?  They 
need  more  information  about  the  kinds  of  jobs,  kinds  of  choices  that 
are  available  to  young  people  or  should  be  available*  the  kinds  of  deejr 
sions  that  need  to  be  made.  Frequently  the  only  person  who  is  the  focal 
point  for  that  kind  of  information  is  the  school  counselor.  I can  feel  a 
lot  of  other  questions  that  these  generate  in  my  mind,  and  I am  sure  you 
do  too. 

F.  There  ought  to  be  enough  information  for  young  people  who  are 
going  through  an  educational  program  to  make  the  appropriate  decisions 
at  the  appropriate  time.  That  does  not  mean  in  the  first  grade,  but  as  the 
time  comes  to  narrow  your  educational  program  and  bring  into  focus 
what  you  really  want  to  do  and  can  do  and  do  well  That  information  is 
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available  so  that  you  can  discuss  it  with  your  parents  and  other  people 
to  whom  you  go  for  advice.^ 


HEARING  SESSION  NO,  2 
Structure  and  Management  and  Evaluatii  f 

A,  There  are  so  many  laws  affecting  public  educational  programs.  When 
I say  "public  educational  programs/'  I mean  those  that  are  financed  by 
public  funds  whether  they  are  local  or  state  appropriated  or  federally 
appropriated  dollars.  There  are  so  many  iawr  *hat  directly  affect  these 
programs.  It  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  to  come  up  with  a plan  for  Texas, 
rhere  are  many  questions  involve)'.  Who  will  coordin?  'e  the  coordinators? 
It  has  many  programs,- the  distribution  of  the  management  function,  the 
decision  making  function,  focusing  decisions  on  what  you  are  going  to  do, 
how’  it  can  be  accompished,  how  many  dollars  will  be  spent,  how  many 
people  will  be  in  the  education  program.  These  are  really  not  focused  in 
any  one  place,  but  someone  somewhere  in  state  government  should  be  a 
type  nf  coordinating  influence  on  all  nf  these  so  we  might  come  ont  with 
an  overall  master  plan.  Doctors  in  technical-vocational  education  may 
very  well  be  impractical  if  not  improbable,  unless  this  problem'  is  solved 
because  the  funds  that  flow  into  local  schools  for  these  program  ssflow 
from  other  sonrcec.  Other  people  make  decisions, 

B,  A Program  to  be  meaningful--an  educational  program -really  involves 
local  people.  The  design  or  control  is  essenb,  * at  the  local  level  becanse 
that  program  is  concerned  with  local  lal  market  needs.  1 said  local 
control,  that  local  control  plans  for  It,  designs  it.  Local  Irvolvemr  at  in- 
clndes  educators*  industrial  and  business  people,  teachers,  and  pare*'*- 
If  that  local  text  is  losMhen  we  do  not  have  a program  designed  for  locai 
means,  and  there  is  no  describably  national  means  that  is  specific  enough 
to  design  an  educational  program  for  every  child  in  the  United  States. 
It  loses  its  foens  when  it  is  removed  from  the  local  school  level.  Now  1 
think  that  this  presupposes  some  description  of  commonality  among 
industry.  We  have  state,  United  States,,  and  .region,  ar.d  they  should  all 
be  focused  into  fhis  program.  But  there  so  many  diversities  among 
industry  that,  if  you  lose  that  local  waiver,  you  don't  really  have  a 
program  that  meets  the  needs  of  the  students  in  your  school. 

C\  I ical  administrators  of  vocational  programs  need  teaching 
experience,  business  or  industrial  work  experience,  and  academic 
achievement,  They  are  trying  to  relate  education  to  an  industry  or  to  a 
business  or  that  kind  ol  describable  thing.  Perhaps  academic  achievement 
should  be  .abclod  academic  aC’CCptability.  If  you  are  the  local 
administrator,  you  want  to  be  accepted  by  your  peers  in  that 
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administration  and  have  your  words  carry  as  much  weight  as  other  deci- 
sion makers.  I don't  want  to  disregard  academic  iichievement'-I  think  that 
is  something  we  ought  to  work  in;  I think  that  is  fine;  but  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned  s a prerequisite  for  administration  of  a vocational  program, 
I think  there  are  a lot  of  other  important  things  to  be  concerned  with. 
Local  administrators  should  have  the  same  status,  same  kind  of  title, 
as  all  other  faculty  members  or  administrators  or  counselors  within  that 
school  district  or  institution. 

D.  Evaluations!  programs  in  technical- vocation  a!  education  should  he 
based  on  the  ability  of  the  student  to  perform  when  he  gets  on  the  job. 
That  is  called  “product  evaluation."  My  own  personal  standpoint  is  that 
I think  it  is  just  as  meaningful  to  look  at  the  process  of  the  Program,  the 
credentials  of  the  teacher,  etc.,  .0  there  are  a lot  of  things  involved- 
industry  in  the  local -community-- the  consumer  offering  the  product,  if  he 
will -must  be  involved  in  the  evaluation  process  in  order  for  it  to  have 
meaning,  in  order  for  it  to  be  able  to  redirect  change  tn  the  educational 
program  that  is  being  evaluated.  If  the  people  hire  the  product  of  their 
education  programs,  they  are  not  uncertain  about  the  evaluation  process. 
We  cannot  know  from  these  educators  how  well  a student  does  unless  we 
talk  to  the  people  who  employ  him.  «■ 

HEARING  SESSION  NO,  3 
The  Needs  of  Texas 

A.  At  least  in  the  paramedical  fields,  and  they  are  called  "fields*',  great 
emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  an  educational-institutional  program 
because  all  these  presuppose  a much  deeper  or  sharper  understanding  of 
biotagy  and  chemistry  which  are  basic  sciences  than  do  many  of  the 
other  programs.  The  prediction  was  that  after  54%  increase  within  10 
years,  the  paramedical  profession,  or  the  health  care  industry  as  it  is 
getting  to  be  called,  would  he  the  largest  single  employer  in  the  United 
States.  Flans  then  become  one  of  the  absolute  essential  ingredients  in 
this  program:,  plan  beforr  hand,  not  after.  Let's  look  back  10  years  and 
see  what  happened  and  what  some  of  the  problems  were.  They  could 
have  been  prevented  if  we  sat  down  and  planned  a course  of  action  as  we 
must  do  now.  Let's  not  focus  just  on  paramedical  education  but  on  any 
of  these  things  we  ate  talking  about  for  career  development  jobs  in  the 
future. 

B.  Suggestions  were  made  in  the  hearing  sessions  on  the  needs  of  Texas, 
The  training  programs  or  educational  programs  need  to  be  more 
consumer-oriented-  The  employers  need  to  be  able  to  describe  to  the 
educators  what  the  performance  expected  will  be  with  these  youngsters 
who  come  out  and  knock  on  doors  for  their  jobs.  One  presenter  said, 
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"Why  doc?,  industry  train  for  entry  level  skills.  That's  the  schools’  fob” 
Given  the  current  level  of  inphmt  management  and  given  a better 
entrance  level,  a great  deal  more  could  he  done  with  inplant  turning 
programs,  if  the  entry  levels  were  up.  So  this  is  the  school's  responsibility* 
according  to  the  presenter*  and  this  is  a matter  of  concern  to  him. 

C.  Schools  are  just  ns  responsible  to  work  on  parental  attitudes  as  they 
are  on  student  attitudes  toward  these  programs.  Here  again  the  school 
has  the  responsibility  for  better  information  for  the  youngster  and  parents 
in  order  to  talk  about  the  decision  that  is  going  to  affect  not  just  his 
education  but  his  whole  life 

D.  Both  education  and  industry  need  better  and  more  current  data  on 
which  to  Ikisc  decision  i educational  planning.  How  many  jobs  are 
there  in  the  State  of  Tcxas7  What  are  they?  These  are  kinds  of  data  that 
need  to  he  available  for  local  school  districts  to  plan  adequately  not  just 
for  the  state. 

HEARING  SESSION  NO.  4 
Resources*  Costs*  and  Funding 

A.  Funds  really  are  a resource,  without  which  most  of  the  things  we 
are  talking  about  cannot  occur.  Personnel  are  directed  to  your  ability 
to  recruit.  If  the  salaries  are  not  quite  where  they  should  he,  put  in  a 
program  that  will  get  them  up  there  if  they  have  the  ability. 

B.  There  are  prejudices  in  companies  in  their  hiring  practices  against 
women  even  if  the  women  are  well  trained  and  skilled.  This  ought  to  be 
changed.  You  arc  looking  at  a potential  employee-judged  on  skill* 
availability,  qualifications,  whether  he  can  do  the  job  or  not.  This  should 
determine  the  employment.  It  should  not  make  too  much  difference  if 
the  employee  is  white,  black,  brown,  yellow  or  green-male  or  female*  If 
this  person  can  do  the  job,  he  or  she  should  have  the  job  without 
prejudice* 

C*  The  local  advisory  councils  are  a “must".  If  you  don't  have  an 
advisory  council  in  your  community,  then  your  school  does  not  have 
the  benefit  of  your  information  about  what  is  occuring  in  your  sector 
of  the  economy  Better  planning  assumes  better  information;  better  local 
planning  assumes  better  local  information.  Frequently  we  encounter  the 
absence  of  a large,  current,  updated  daily  basis.  The  only  way  you  can 
get  that  is  by  direct  contact  or  conversation  with  the  industry  and 
business  of  the  immunity.  The  needs  and  wishes  of  this  group,  tire  local 
advisory  counci?,  state  advisory  council*  and  educators  must  be 
communicated  to  the  legislature.  Any  state  agency  works  under  certain 
legislative  grants*  If  you  have  any  that  your  legislator  should  know  about, 
he  ought  to  know  about  it  from  you.  He  should  not  wait  until  he 
actually  hears  it  from  a state  ageiuy  or  advisory  council;  for  in  many 
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cases,  your  local  educational  situation  L unknown  to  him.  And  a state 
agency  takes  a look  at  these  things  from  about  30,000  feet;  they  can't 
soe  all  of  the  details  of  the  landscape* 

D*  Technical* vocational  education  should  be  introduced  in  the  early 
grades* -as  early  as  die  'sixth  grade.  Perhaps  some  decisions  about 
education  programs  are  made  by  children  and  by  their  parents  earlier 
than  that,  so  at  least  get  them  acquainted  with  what  is  available*  What 
jobs  are,  the  working  conditions,  and  so  on  ought  to  be  brought  into 
earlier  grades  in  school  . Now,  whether  this  is  done  through  a guidance 
program  or  some  other  technique  is  up  to  the  people  working  at  this 
program* 

Personnel 

HEARING  SESSION  NO.  5 

A.  The  legislature  should  take  the  lead,  by  assurance,  and  there  are 
five  things  they  ought  to  assure* 

( 1 ) Quality  and  quantity  of  teachers  should  be  assured  by  providing 
teaching  apprenticeship  and  industrial  business  internships.  This 
is  one  of  the  places  where  we  can  employ  people  while  still  in  the 
learning  process  learning  to  be  a teacher*  They  have  already  decided 
that  is  what  they  want  to  make  their  career.  Why  not  make  it 
profitable  for  them  to  learn  about  skills,  learn  about  teaching,  and 
learn  while  still  in  school*  They  can  become  teachers  of  technical* 
vocational  programs  during  a period  out. of  school*  They  are  back 
in  the  skilled  area  so  that  they  can  keep  their  skills  up  to  date,.  Or 
they  might  update  skills  in  the  summer*  This  would  involve  a longer 
period  of  time  to  brush  up  on  skills*. 

(2)  The  legislature  should  take  the  lead  in  as s uri n g^t hat -eoun s elor s 
and  administrators  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
economy,  job  opportunities,  and  what  they  can  do  with  sound 
educational  planning  to  fill  these  needs  and  satisfy  the  job 
requirements* 

(3)  The  legislature  should  take  the  lead  bv  assuring  technical- 
vocational  salary  structure  that  will  attract  a?*i  retain  the  kind  of 
people  with  appropriate  skills  that  are  needed  for  high  .quality 
programs* 

(4)  The  legislature  should  take  the  lead  to  assuring  that  technical- 
vocational  personnel  he  included  in  policy-making  positions  in 
elementary,  secondary  and  post-secondary  institutions* 

(5)  The  legislature  should  take  the  lead  by  assuric^  that  quality  is 
requested  in  social  environment  and  economic  freedom  through 
sound  technical-vocational  education  programs.  This  is  one  of  the 
vehicles  that  realizes  and  provides  real  opportunity  for  people  for 
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contributing  to  society  while  contributing  to  the  quality  of  their  own 
live*;  and  the  expectations  of  their  families. 

B.  Recently,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Education  in  New  York  State 
drew  a parallel  between  two  people --both  of  whom  he  evidently  knew 
personally  or  professionally.  One  was  a relatively  indifferent  teacher  of 
philosophy  and  one  of  those  fellows  who  will  always  be  an  instructor.  He 
is  really  not  that  good  a teacher  and  is  buried  more  or  less  at  the  lowest 
rung  of  the  faculty  ladder,  even  though  he  had  a Ph.D.  The  other  was 
an  extremely  successful  fellow.  Early  in  life  he  had  decided  what  he 
wanted  to  do;  he  wanted  to  be  a plumber  The  Commissioner  said.  "Our 
education  system  is  too  much  academically  oriented.  We  must  give 
increased  emphasis  and  prestige  to  vocational  and  semi- professional 
careers,  to  the  worthiness  of  occupations  in  trades,  ind  crafts." 
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WHAT  ARE  WE  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT? 


The  only  thing  about  you  people  is  that  you 
are  ALL  trained  to  work  and  you  'hang  that  fod- 
der  mighty  high*  and  you  have  to  JUMP  to  get 
it,  and  I want  to  come  back  down  a bit,  folks, 
and  tell  you  that  I am  here  to  learn,  and  we  gut 
to  learn  together!  The  hardest  job  has  already 
been  done  by  our  most  capable  commissioner, 
director  and  the  staff  of  the  Advisory  Council. 
We  have  had  some  fine  things  going  on  here  the 
past  two  days,  some  fine  Presenters,  fine  Re- 
source people,  now  I hope  though  - that  you 
don’t  think  we  are  going  to  take  everything 
everybody  said  and  try  to  come  out  with  a prac- 
tical answer  to  fit  it  all,  but  I got  one  that  is  pretty  close  to  it. 

It  goes  back  to  one  of  the  causes  f work  with  - 1 was  a Methodist 
minister  for  many  years,  and  one  of  these  fine  young  men  had 
studied  8 years,  prepared  4 years,  and  finally  got  his  own  church.  Now. 
it  was  not  a fancy  church  with  high  steeples;  it  was  just  a church  that 
had  been  around  a long  time,  so  the  first  Sunday  he  was  sitting  up  there 
by  the  pulpit,  watching  everybody  as  they  came  in.  Now  folks,  you  may 
think  you  watch  the  preacher,  but  he  keeps  a close  eye  on  you  and  he 
is  watching  you,  so  he  was  a watchin  and  a waitin’  and  in  SHE  came, 
and  sat  down  on  the  front  row.  There  is  One  in  every  cougregaiion,  my 
friends;  and  bless  their  hearts,  we  could  not  do  without  them.  It  is  the 
lady  that  is  for  the  preacher  * WIN,  LOSE  OR  DRAW.  He  looked  at  her 
and  smiled,  and  she  smiled  right  back  and  when  it  was  time  to  get  up 
and  preach,  he  got  up  - first,  though,  let  me  remind  you  this  boy  was  a 
tall,  thin  boy  and  the  pulpit  was  a bit  low,  and  he  wanted  to  preach  a 
good,  outstanding  sermon.  One  of  world- wide  sophistication  behind  it, 
which  we  know  is  not  necessary,  for  the  most  important  things  are  close 
in  and  happen  right  here,  but  nevertheless  be  had  this  grand  idea,  so  he 
took  a step  forward,  dramatically,  looked  at  the  lady  and  said  as  if  to  her 
’T  , . , come  forward”  . . . and  looked  righi  down  into  her  eyes  and  forgot 
his  sermon.  Alt  those  years  of  work  forgotten,  just  like  that.  Well,  he 
smiled  a bit  and  stepped  back  and  draught  T will  do  it  right  this  time". 
So  again,  he  lunged  forward  and  looked  right  at  this  woman,  and  called 
out  "1  come  forward",  and  again  In5  forgot  what  be  was  supposed  to  say 
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next.  Well,  now  this  woman's  gaze  never  wandered*  She  just  sat  and 
smiled*  He  got  back,  straightened  himself  - and  I should  mention  right 
here  the  carpet  was  a bit  worn  in  spots,  where  he  stood,  and  as  I said 
before,  this  was  not  a new  church  - and  the  carpet  had  seen  better  days, 
and  remember*  the  boy  was  tall  and  skinny  and  the  pulpit  was  low.  So, 
he  took  a gaint  step  forward,  and  in  a loud  voice  declared  "I  come 
forward1',  and  his  foot  hit  that  hole  or  spot  in  the  carpet  and  he  fell 
right  over  the  pulpit  into  this  woman’s  lap*  Well,  he  was  Just  so 
embarrassed,  to  say  the  least*  She  never  lost  her  composure,  though*  She 
just  smiled,  he  got  up,  stood  straight  and  said,  ’'Lady,  1 am  SO  sorry"* 
She  smiled  and  said  “That's  alright*  It  was  my  fault.  I HEARD  you*  I 
should  have  BELIEVED  you” * 

Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  We  have  heard  it  * . * * . we 
should  believe  it  * * * We  have  the  best  authority  around  here  that  is 
possible.  I honestly  believe  that*  So,  let's  get  on  with  it*  I can  say  this 
clearly.  I believe  by  this  time  we  are  probably  the  best  group  of  author* 
itics,  the  best  group  that  knows  what  should  be  done  in  this  great  area 
of  vocation  ah  technical  education  and  manpower  needs,  which  are  the 

concerns  of  us  here  today.  Let's  believe  it  * we  have  heard  it and 

let's  dO  it  pretty  quick. 

There  were  boys  that  came  back  from  the  Service*  They  got  back 
and  decided  to  get  together  and  form  some  sort  of  business  to  earn  a 
living.  They  said  “what  we  really  do  best  is  something  that  somebody 
really  needs'*  That  is  always  a good  way  to  start*  One  of  them  asked  if 
the  other  two  had  noticed  that  there  were  a lot  of  people  around  here 
that  need  pianos  moved  so  perhaps  they  should  go  into  the  piano  moving 
business.  So  - they  hung  out  their  sign  and  came  up  with  their  first  piano 
moving  Job*  The  man  that  gave  them  the  Job  led  the  boys  to  his  house 
and  showed  them  a long,  winding  stairway*  They  walked  and  walked 
and  when  they  got  to  the  top,  there  in  the  room  was  the  biggest  grand 
piano  you  ever  saw  * . * a grand  piano  mipd  you*  So,  the  boys  looked  at 
this  room  and  the  very  small  door  space,  and  the  big  piano  and  said  *1 
think  they  must  have  built  the  house  AROUND  this  piano”  * * * but  they 
were  not  going  to  give  up,  and  they  just  knew  they  could  get  the  piano 
out  some  way,  so  they  got  together  and  had  a committee  meeting  which  is 
the  great  American  way  of  doing  business  - you  get  three  people  together 
and  elect  a Vice  President  and  a Secretary,  but  the  best  Committee  in 
the  world  ^ a Committee  of  three  with  one  sick  and  one  out  of  town  * 
that  is  *.pc  right  way  for  a fact  to  do  business  * - anyway  - they  said 
"How  do  we  get  this  piano  out  of  this  room?”  and  they  ail  looked  and 
looked  and  came  up  with  an  idea.  They  said:  “It  really  Is  quite  simple*  , 
We  will  take  off  the  window  sash  and  the  piano  will  then  slip  right  out 
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c the  window',  and  they  were  delighted  that  they  had  the  problem 
solved  - or  so  they  thought  So,  they  got  busy,  sawed  off  the  window 
sasb,  slipped  it  off  and  put  the  pulley  through  the  window,  wrapped  a 
heavy  rope  around  the  piano  and  one  of  the  bigger  boys  said  to  die  one 
small  boy  - "Wjb  are  stronger  possibly  than  you,  so  you  go  down  and  stand  * 
at  the  bottom  and  hold  the  rope”,  so  the  smaller  boy  ran  down  stairs, 
stood  under  the  window,  looked  up  and  said  “I  am  ready",  but  believe 
me,  he  did  not  know  just  what  he  was  ready  FOR,  So,  they  called  out 
"Here  we  come1',  and  began  moving  the  piano  to  the  window,  pushed  it 
out  the  window  so  it  would  drop  and  called  out  “Here  goes,”  and  the 
piano  went  right  out  that  window  and  down,  and  the  boy  went  up  with 
the  rope  - the  piano  would  go  down,  the  boy  up  - down  up  * up  and 
down.  Finally,  the  boy  fell  and  the  piano  fell,  and  the  boy  lay  on  the 
ground,  with  the  wind  pretty  well  knocked  out  of  him.  The  other  two 
hurried  down  and  stood  over  him  and  worriedly  called  to  him  "Hey,  are 
you  all  right?  Are  you  hurt?”  The  young  man  got  up,  brushed  himself 
off  and  indignantly  replied  “Little  do  you  care  how  I feel,  I went  by 
you  twice,  and  you  didn’t  even  wave  to  me”  , . , So,  these  youngsters  of 
today  are  going  by  twice,  and  we  are  watching  America  go  by,  and  we 
have  to  do  more  than  just  wave. 

I have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  youngsters  all  over  the 
United  States  - all  over  the  world.  One  thing  that  has  to  be  done  NOW 
at  this  particular  time.  In  working  with  these  great  athletes,  let  me  tell 
you  about  the  most  outstanding  event  or  what  is  considered  the  most 
outstanding  event,  in  the  Olympics,  It  is  the  MARATHON,  Why?  Be- 
cause if  you  can  jump  a little,  throw  a weight,  that  is  good,  but  can  you 
RUN  22  miles  in  the  competitive  situation  this  calls  for?  It  calls  for 
training  from  the  very  beginning;  it  calls  for  heart  like  no  other  event 
has  ever  called  for.  There  have  been  men  and  women,  who  have  actually 
DIED  during  the  race  rather  than  give  it  up-  It  takes  training, 
perseverance  and  HEART.  So.  the  marathon  has  become  the  symbol 
of  the  Olympics.  It  so  happens  in  the  Rome  Olympics  a very  interesting 
thing  occurred.  The  boys  arc  supposed  to  climb  up  and  just  trot  over 
the  course,  so  they  will  know  what  it  is  like.  So,  during  the  Rome 
Olympics  the  boys  lined  up  there  was  one  man,  one  very  young  man, 
dial  stood  at  the  side,  he  was  a Temple  Guard  in  Ethiopia.  They  looked 
at  him  and  saw  a most  interesting  thing  about  his  appearance.  HE  WAS 
BAREFOOTFD!  So  they  said  "Young  man,  it  might  lie  alright  to  go  bare- 
footed in  the  mud  flats  of  your  country,  but  you  must  realize  this  course 
lias  jagged  pieces  of  rock,  glass,  the  terrain  is  hard,  uneven  and  you 
cannot  go  2 miles,  much  less  22  miles,  over  this  course  barefooted,  so 
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just  go  to  the  dressing  room  and  select  a pair  of  running  shoes,  and  come 
on  back” 

The  young  man  was  very  polite  but  shook  his  head  no,  amf  said 
“Thank  you,  very  much,  but  this  IS  the  way  I run"  ....  So,  the  officials 
let  him  start,  thinking  he  would  drop  in  a few  minutes.  Now,  those  of 
you  that  have  seen  these  marathon  races,  or  may  have  watched  the  one 
front  Mexico  City  on  TV  recently,  know  that  they  start  inside  the  stadium 
and  then  run  outside  and  around  and  then  back  in  for  the  finish.  The 
announcers  must  keep  the  people  posted  on  the  race.  In  this  particular 
race  they  reported  to  the  spectators  “The  barefooted  boy  is  running  still 
and  has  pulled  out  front".  Then  in  a short  while  they  would  report  that 
the  barefooted  boy  was  ahead  and  finally,  at  the  finish,  the  barefooted 
boy  ran  in  first,  with  NO  ONE  else  in  sight  - he  had  won  by  the  longest, 
distance  in  the  history  of  the  Olympics.  The  applause  was  deafening.  Me  . 
became  the  toast  of  the  Olympics. 

Later,  when  the  Olympics  was  in  Tokyo  I had  the  honor  of  attending. 
As  I came  into  the  stadium  I noticed  the  young  men  and  saw  two  young 
men  circling  the  track,  still  in  their  sweatsuits  * just  wanning  up,  so  to 
say.  I discovered  that  one  of  the  fine  young  men  was  the  boy  that  had 
won  the  Olympics  in  Rome,  but  them  was  one  difference.  HE  HAD  ON 
' SHOES  ....  Also,  he  was  NOT  the  Temple  Guard  at  the  Palace  of 
Ethiopia,  he  was  now  Minister  of  Public  Education  and  so  I say  here, 
if  we  have  to  have  one  little  theme  for  us  to  think  about  here  today,  our 
responsibilities,  what  we  must  do,  how  we  can  come  to  a greater  under* 
standing,  let's  point  out  that  this  Conferenbe  is  not  only  significant  to 
these  young  people  out  there,  but  also  the  economy  of  the  state,  signifi- 
cant to  the  young  people  of  this  nation  - the  one  single  theme  that  is 
happening  is  the  RISING  CRESCENDO  OF  BARE  FEET.  This  is  the 
theme  we  are  interested  in  learning  about.  This  is  the  reason  there  are 
boys  at  this  very  minute  giving  their  live*  for  our  country  and  let  s not 
forget  it,  these  are  FACTS  NOT  STATISTICS^  mid  there  are  lives  being 
given  - not  numbers.  As  Mr.  Guemplc  lias  summed  up  rather  clearly  - we 
are  not  just  interested  in  the  underprivileged,  wc  are  interested  in  the 

people  who  are  the  "have  notters'  in  the  world I don't  think  you  can 

play  a football  gamg  without  going  by  the  rules;  1 don  t think  you  can 
serve  our  nation  unless  you  play  by  ihc  rules  of  the  law;  seme  of  us  are 
organizers,  some  are  followers  - and  we  must  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  do  a day’s  work  and  we  all  Jiave  to  have  each  other’s  help  and 
that  of  GOD This  is  the  way  it  can  done.  Listening  and  doing  togeth- 

er, One  reason  you  are  here  today  is  because  you  do  care  and  want  to 
share  the  problem  of  the  crescendo  of  bare  feet! 

Dur  distinguished  Governor,  when  he  was  introduced  yesterday,  told 
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us  about  when  he  was  a young  man  he  put  his  belongings  in  a shoe  bos 
and  walked  17  miles.  Many  of  you  knew  him  when  he  did  this.  So  we  do 
know  that  the  people  up  there  in  the  big  house  on  the  hill,  that  house  is 
filled  with  many  distinguished  men  and  women  who  have  attempted  to 
build  and  they  have  begun  to  realize  they  can  talk  and  bring  tools  to- 
gether* like  it  has  never  been  done  before,  and  to  bring  tools  together 
you  have  to  have  capital  to  do  it  in  the  great  capitalistic  concept  of  life. 

Now  what  about  the  recipients  of  the  great  concept?  By  finding 
such  concepts  of  capitalism  a person  does  not  have  to  spend  his  life  with 
his  nose  to  the  -indstone,  we  begin  to  see  the  first  emerging  culture, 
literature,  pop  ur  , many  things  that  make  life  significant  . . . when  life 
is  built  on  a sound  economic  basis  on  which  it  must  be  built  there  are  no 
other  grounds  for  it  This  particular  way  of  life  cannot  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Neither  can  it  be  greatly  diminished.  You  cannot 
tell  me  that  the  intelligent  -approach  no  matter  who  adopted  it,  whether 
the  Communists,  the  Socialists,  Or  anybody  else  - that  the  way  to  move 
forward  and  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  the  barefooted  is  to  simply 
move  in  and  say  "everything  is  alright,  because  everybody  is  NEARLY 
BAREFOOTED"  . f . This  is  no  answer  to  the  problem.  1116  question  is 
“How  are  things  to  be  done?1''  You  and  I cannot  ignore  - we  cannot  sit 
back  here  and  enjoy  a good  meal  as  we  had  today,  and  go  home  and  say 
"Yes,  it  was  a good  Conference”,  and  then  not  do  one  thing  about  making 
the  suggestions  and  recommendations  work,  and  put  to  use  what  you 
heard  here. 

The  people  in  the  big  house  on  the  hill  must  start  planning  - here  is 
the  greatest  opportunity  1 think  Jthey  ever  bad.  Here  are  people  that  are 
consumers,  here  are  the  great  people  that  are  production,  here  are  great 
people  with  many  potential  talents,  toady  to  be  taught  - ready  to  go.  It 
is  not  only  my  challenge  that  E state  these  opportunities,  last  night  in  one 
of  the  finest  speeches  I ever  heard,  Mr.  Bill  McCurdy  said  to  us  - "Have 
you  looked  into  this  population  explosion  yet?"  Well,  when  a person  is 
properly  trained,  he  builds  and  works  or  works  and  builds  the  same  a* 
mount  of  what  he  uses,  and  receives  that  back  because  he  worked  to 
build  it,  then  we  can  handle  a population  explosion  for  a long,  long  time, 
and  that  is  the  only  way  to  talk.  So  again  I ask  what  you  are  going  to  do 
about  it?  You  have  the  details  - you  have  the  same  as  I do  from  these 
great  industrialists,  these  fine  educators,  these  people  here  today  - we  all 
sh^re  in  one  significant  thing.  We  must  tell  you  to  go  back  home  and  be 
opinion  forming  individuals.  This  is  something  that  had  better  be  sounded 
again  - everything  begins  to  fall  into  its  position  when  this  is  done. 

, Let  me  give  you  one  rule  of  thumb.  Sociologists,  historians,  all  have 
one  little  rule  of  thumb.  A sort  of  intangible  thing  but  all  tangible  things 
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first  start  with  the  intangible,  even  a heart  throb  is  the  beginning  of  an 
idea.  It  is  the  ATTITUDE  of  the  people  not  just  toward  work  but  toward 
DIGNITY  OF  WORK!  You  can  test  it  out.  Their  attitude  is  one  of  a* 
mazing  ability,  coordination,  for  instance  there  were  never  more  legal 
people  in  the'  world  than  American  Indian,  hut  he  had  the  idea  work  was 
not  dignified.  The  first  people  that  ever  came  to  this  country  - call  them 
Pilgrims  - call  them  Americans  - they  were  not  people  with  capital  - they 
were  not  people  with  a lot  of  management  ‘know  how1,  they  were  men 
and  women  that  were  willing  to  WORK  and  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
words  DIGNITY  OF  WORK  ...  So,  you  people  here  today  must  go  back 
home  with  your  opinions  that  work  is  dignified,  no  matter  what  it  is  and 
that  preparation  for  that  work  is  dignified  - and' preparation  for  all  types 
of  work  must  be  done.  We  are  a team  and  remember  this.  Everybody 
cannot  be  the  President  of  the  Company.  Who  makes  the  product?  Who 
sells  it?  Who  advertises  it?  Who  sweeps  the  floor?  Wc  must  not  dwell  on 
‘who  does  what’  - we  must  give  the  opportunities  to  those  to  leam  the 
total  sweep  of  it  and  let  these  places  fall  in  line. 

There  is  one  thing  - many  of  the  people  who  have  conquered  the 
most  have  been  so  indoctrinated  there  is  resistance  between  vocational 
and  technical  training  by  them  more  than  anybody  else,  we  will  have  .o 
change  this. 

Another  thing  now  - this  is  for  the  fine  educators  here  today.  You 
are  concerned  with  building  a great  America.  You  continue  to  do  so 
because  you  watch  the  need  artd  move  with  it,  you  educate,  you  do  this 
for  a living  and  that  is  why  you  arc  here  now.  Let's  not  think  of  our  great 
teachers  in  our  great  education  system  as  having'  a particular  failure  * 
this  is  only  to  mean  that  all  of  us  are  behind  in  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing  and  what  we  ought  to  know.  Now  comes  the  time  of  total  edu- 
cation. 1 was  interested  in  what  Mr.  McGee  said  at  a luncheon  meeting 
with  Mr.  Redding  yesterday.  He  looked  around  and  said  that  Ohio  and 
Carolina  were  upgrading  vocational  education  and  soon  would  have 
Texas  right  up  there  with  them,  be  said  oked  at  what  they  did,  and 

they  were  greatest  in  vocational  educati  i also  greatest  in  per  capita 

per  area  - the  two  tilings  go  together  - but  after  looking  it  over  he  asked 
the  question  why’  «...  Then  Mr.  McGee  said  he  would  trade  their 
Commissioner  of  Education,  1 would  not  trade  two  of  them  for  ONE 
J.  W.  Edgar  or  ONE  John  Guemple.  I think  we  do  have  the  most  Out- 
standing educators  in  the  world  today  in  the  farm  of  our  Dr.  j.  W.  Edgar. 
He  works  with  us  and  this  is  quite  a big  hurdle  in  sonry*  states.  To  have 
the  Commissioner  work  WITH  you.  He  is  on  the  asset  side  in  Texas.  He 
selects  the  right  people.  He  did  it  in  John  Guemple,  now  John  Guemple 
has  done  the  same  thing  in  selecting  his  fine  staff . and  Mr. 
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McGee  coordinates  the  activities  of  die  Governors  Office,  and  I would 
not  forget  to  mention  our  fine  Advisory  Council*  Mr.  McGee  said  he  did 
notice  one  thing  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  lie  said  Texas  had  the  same  type  of 
association;  die  same  people,  those  who  plan  and  advise;  hut  there  is 
ONE  thing  that  is  different.  He  found  that  every  person  in  education  in 
Ohio  ts  dedicated  to  the. total  task  of  the  total  education  of  the  person  and 
that  to  be  able  to  train  them  for  job  occupation  is  just  as  impcrtarit  as  it 
is  to  train  them  in  other  academic  pursuits.  So,  give  this  s^tern'  nt  your 
appraisal.  You  people  working  in  adminisit  ration  -education  - let's  go  hack 
and  make  it  very  clear.  The  task  of  vocational- technical  education  be- 
comes extremely  significant.  It  is  simply  an  expansion  of  the  education 
system.  It  is  the  total  education  of  the  person.  You  can  teach  him  how  to 
think  in  order  that  this  person  can  have  a life  but  first  and  foremost,  he 
has  to  have  a living!  Some  of  us  have  been  able  to  accept  this  and  we 
have  gone  far,  I am  a lifetime  honorary  member  of  the  National  Future 
Homemakers  of  America,  one  of  the  greatest  vocational  things  I ever 
heard  of  but  you  know  what  concerns  me?  I see  these  fine  young  ladies 
learning  and  working  and  making  a wonderful  home  for  husbands  with 
NO  JOBS  ....  that  becomes  extremely  significant. 

If  you  axe  in  the  area  where  your  influence  will  help,  certainly  this 
is  a dual  system,  the  outmoded  antiquated  thing  of  whether  it  is  voca- 
tional or  academic,  this  is  just  snobbery  and  everything  else.  Let's  face 
it  my  friends.  Look  at  your  college  graduates  and  look  at  anything  and 
everything  and  see  what  kind  of  jobs  they  are  doing.  If  they  are  working 
and  making  a life  for  themselves.  That  is  what  we  want.  But  we  DO  have 
a problem.  I will  name  three  of  the  key  basics  that  are  guideposts  in  die 
society.  UNEMPLOYMENT,  INCREASING  WELFARE  AND  LACK 
OF  SKILLS!  You  let  this  thing  go  far  enough,  and  we  have  had  It!  Now, 
to  these  very  fine  industrialists,  this  is  one  thing  our  distinguished  Chair- 
man is  very  interested  in.  He  asked  today  for  a show  of  hands  to  got  an 
idea  of  how  many  were  here  from.tndushy,  Let  me  say  a thing  or  two 
to  you  people  in  industry.  One  reason  why  we  have  NOT  moved  forward 
was  because  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  somehow  felt  like  education 
was  NONE  of  their  business!  They  sat  off  to  one  side.  It  happened  up  to 
this  time  the  people's  real  needs  finally  came  in  and  we  almost  STARVED 
TO  DEATH  one  of  the  most  important  professions  in  the  world  today 
and  we  are  still  attempting  to  do  it  but  you  are  now  changing  your  mind. 
We  must  begin  to  complement  industry  by  working  with  it,  1 think  the 
only  reason  I am  here  is  because  the  Construction  Industry,  as  our 
distinguished  President  explained  to  you,  began  some  time  ago  to  talk 
about  the  lack  of  ‘manpower1,  in  order  io  talk  about  it,  just  talking  of 
course  was  not  enough.  Finally,  they  decided  that  we  have  to  run  a re- 
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search  program,  ami  wo  just  have  to  have  such  a program  because  no* 
body  would  turn  money  loose  on  guesswork  So-  we  went  to  A A M 
College  and  to  i he  University  of  Texas  (I  never  mention  one  without  the 
other f and  found  the  hot  research  people  we  could  find.  The  particular 
research  had  to  he  coordinated  with  the  great  projection  of  the  plans  nf 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  everyone  else,  ^nd  they 
found  a very  interesting  thing  in  Texas  * we  have  to  build  another  Texas 
in  !css  than  25  years,  not  only  in  Texas,  but  we  have  to  build  a whole 
United  States  in  25  years.  So  they  asked  the  question  ‘'Do  we  have  the 
people  to  do  it?”  By  asking  tilts  question  they  found  they  guessed  wrong. 
In  5 years  some  of  them  would  he  out  of  business;  if  business  continued 
the  way  it  was  and  so  the  plan  came  up  * of  the  Construction  Industry 
Council,  This  made  some  sense  because  there  were  abmit  75  different 
associations  ro  be  involved.  You  never  heard  of  so  many.  Air  conditioning; 
plumbing;  machine  workers;  metal  workers;  there  were  so  many  that  had 
never  been  close  together,  so  in  the  Construction  Industry  Council  they 
found  just  what  th  ^ wanted  - id  did  not  know  th.,.  sc  many  nice 
people  existed  in  one  organization.  We  got  tog^  rher  all  wc  had  tr.  do  and 
went  ,0  see  Dr.  Edgar.  I have  worked  with  Dr.  Edgar  for  a number  of 
yc.irs,  when  ! was  Chairman  of  tl'c  Youth  Development  Council,  and  I 
have  t.  * greatest  respect  (or  him.  He  knows  what  is  going  on.  You  can 
talk  to  Dr.  Edgar  for  5 minutes  and  he  knows  last  what  you  want  and 
what  you  are  talking  about-  He  said  to  us  "We  have  been  waiting  for 
some  significant  industry  to  come  all  along.  Construction  Industry  is  the 
second  largest  private  employer  in  the  world”.  John  Cuemple  was  aLn 
piescnt  at  the  meeting,  and  we  sat  and  talked  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  - wc  were  under  way.  Then  we  began  more  research.  Ws  needed 
research  for  *hy  eurr'cuhn  and  we  brought  people  froir  ASHRAE  and 
'rom  AI'HTC,  who  came  down  and  sat  down  and  said  * THESE  ARC 
THE  SPECIFICS  WE  NEED. 

Wc  said  - HERE  IS  WlIAT  WE  NEED  TO  KNOW  For  instance,  if  a 
youngster  knows  he  can  be  hired  and  paid  so  much  money,  and  can 
learn  a job  ;eid  be  kept  thee  and  make  a good  future  * Tlr\T  15 
DIGNITY  [N  WORK,  So,  we  began  to  devise  on*,  of  the  most  realistic 
vurriculums  deep  into  education,  knowing  what  was  necessary  and  needed 
to  get  the  job  done  and  it  became  highly  significant  and  highly  important 
that  this  program  get  under  way. 

We  f.*st  called  it  ‘Environmental  Teel ino logy  * . . M'*~v  of  the  skills 
ure  in  the  group  of  mechanical  contractors,  the  person  in  junior  high 
school  voters  into  the  introduction  of  the  world  of  work;  he  does  not 
learn  much  about  construction  but  he  anis  the  digait v of  work  if  he 
never  docs  anything  else  . , . that  is  what  is  important.  The  DIGNITY 
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of  work.  He  moves  on  to  the  next  year  into  far  more  advanced  ideas  of 
mechanical  contractors  * plumbers  - air  conditioning  - and  th^  senior  year 
he  spends  half  of  his  time  with  possibly  his  future  employer.  Advisory 
Committees  in  *»ach  area  will  take  to  the  families  and  say  to  the  young 
people  - "Come  with  me  and  you  don’t  have  to  guess  what  your  work  is.*' 
Tell  him  it  is  a great  industry.  Tell  him  he  is  doing  a job  that  is  good 
and  that  he  is  a credit  to  the  community.  Tel!  him  he  has  potential  and 
keep  him  encouraged.  If  the  boy  goes  through  high  school  and  60S  or  our 
pe  iple  only  go  that  far,  lie  still  has  a good  way  to  be  an  air  conditioning 
man:’  A plumber?  There  is  no  stigrna  on  this  but  many  parents  make  a 
child  fee*  he  has  to  be  President  of  a Sauk.  A bank  has  only  ONE 
president  * and  I know  young  men  behind  teller’s  cages  that  do  not  make 
half  the  yearly  salary  of  a plumber.  In  f*r'.  you  can  go  to  Philadelphia 
as  a plumber  and  work  35  hours  a week  and  make  $19,000  a year. 

Now,  Mr.  Guemple  has  just  handed  me  a letter.  We  thank  you,  Mr. 
Guemple.  This  letter  is  at  this  time  saying  they  are  fulfilling  the  second 
mile  of  their  contract  and  we  are  going  to  fulfill  ours.  If  you  will  go  to 
the  Construction  Industry  Council  and  help  pilot  this  program,  we  will 
share  it  with  other  people  in  the  entire  state.  What  they  are  doing  with 
this  particular  grant  at  this  standpoint,  now  where  they  are  not  asking 
us  to  spend  money  to  do  it{  they  are  working  on  a basis  of  for  $40,000  a 
year  of  trying  to  help  implement  it  among  other  districts.  So  we  *.re  glad 
to  do  it.  'fou  get  in  touch  WITH  US,  first,  we  have  to  get  families  of 
skills  together,  then  we  need  to  research  how  many  people  you  will  need. 
Let’s  don't  hire  any  that  we  really  don’t  have  a job  for.  Then  lets  bring 
the  family  of  skills,  the  Advisory  Committee  in  the  Texas  Education 
Agency,  tell  the  agency  let’s  begin  to  expand  the  total  vocational  program 
- and  lets  get  behind  it  and  work  the  same  way.  It  becomes  no  longer  a 
geiieraticn  gap-  It  is  NOT  a generation  gap.  It  is  a gap  between  industry, 
business  and  the  educational  system.  A generation  gap  is  the  difference 
l>etween  young  and  old  people  - a gap  you  cannot  close  but  this  is  one 
gaprthat  CAN  BE  CLOSED.  This  is  the  gap  we  are  now  today  beginning 

close.  We  are  rerdy.  We  know  what  must  be  done  In  the  overall 
picture.  Your  role  Is  to  see  that  this  way  of  life  works.  Under  the  will  of 
Cod  and  the  consideration  for  fellow  man.  This  is  n destiny  that  few 
people  have  but  we  do.  Because  WE  ARE  HERE.  We  are  greatly  en- 
couraged because  of  this  Conference  and  we  are  encouraged  because  we 
have  confidence  in  each  other.  I am  sure  we  will  all  keep  our  date  with 
destiny  .... 

THANK  YOU! 

/ 
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APPENDIX 
LIST  OF  EXHIBITORS 


McKinney  Job  Corps  Center  for  Girls 
Gary  Jr  b Corps  Center 


Instructional  Media  Services 
Texas  A & M University 


Texas  University 

Texas  Rehabilitation  Commission 

Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Tex.is  Education  Agency 

Department  of  Defense  — U.  S.  Navy 

Texas  Department  of  Corrections 

Texas  Youth  Council 

Training  in  Private  Industry 
1 Bra  nit  f International 
Brown  & Root 

Post  Secondary  Training  Programs 
Kilgore  Collega 
El  Centro  College 
Tarrant  Co-  Jr,  College 
Del  Mar  College 
Odessa  College 
Lee  College 
San  Jacinto  College 

Texas  State  Technical  Institute 
Tcxflf,  Association  of  Commercial  Colleges 
Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retardation 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 


- Ill 


Secon  dary  School  Training  Programs 
Texas  Education  Agency  Divisions  of: 
Agriculture 
Distributive  Education 
Homemaking 
Vocational  Industrial 
Health 

Coordinated  Vocational- Academic  Education 
Vocational  Office  Education 

Texas  Department  of  Agriculture 

i 

Texas  Nurserymens  Association 
Texas  Municipal  League 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Distribution 

Texas  Retail  Federation 
Texas  Oil  Jobbers  Association 

■4- 

Texas  Employment  Commission 

Manpower  Inc. 

Construction  Industry 
Texas  Building  Trades 
Mechanical  Contractors  Association 
Associated  Masonry  Contractors 
Texas  Ready  Mixed  Concrete  Association 

I Jenltli  Occupations 
Texas  Hospital  Association 
Texas  Nurses  Association 

Texas  Manufacturing  Association 

Texas  Independent  i at  rage  men's  Association 

Texas  Industrial  Commission 


LIST  OF  ASSOCIATE  SPONSORS 
FOR 

The  Governor's  Conference 
on 

Technical-Vocational  Education 

Anderson*  Clayton  & Company.  Houston 
Associated  Mechanical  Contractor11  Austin 
Cameron  Iron  Works,  Incorporated.  Houston 
Dallas  Power  A Light  Company,  Dallas 
El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company.  El  Paso 
General  Dynamics.  Fort  Worth  Division 
Gulf  Coast  Contractors  Association*  Port  Arthur 
Houston  Natural  Gas  Corporation,  Houston 

Hughes  Tools  Houston 

Mechanical  Con  tractors  Association,  Houston 

San  Antonio  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  IndustrywSan  Antonio 

Texas  Eastman  Company,  Longview 

Texas  Eleetric  Service  Company,  Fort  Worth 

Texas  Industrial  Development  Council.  Fort  Worth 

Texas  Power  & Light  Company,  Dallas 

Texas  Vocational  Association,  Austin 

Trunkline  Gas  Company,  Houston 

Union  Carbide  Corporation,  Port  Lavaca 
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The  cover  shetch  of  the  Capitol  is  courtesy  ol  the  * 'avis  County  Collec- 
tion at  the  Austin  Public  Library . 
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Developing  and  Testing  rtf  an  Instructional 
System  in  Plastics.  Program  Report:  Improving 
Instruction  in  Snail  Schools. 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Lab., 

Portland,  Ored* 

Office  of  Education  (DHRii}  , Washington,  D.C. 
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DESCRIPTORS  - I» STfiUC TIOH A L MEDIA: 
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instruction;  *stngle  concept  films: 

INSTRUCTIONAL  INNOVATION;  *PLASTrCS; 
•INSTRUCTIONAL  IMPROVEMENT:  RESEARCH; 
•INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

ABSTRACT  - The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
develop  and  test  usable  instructional 
materials  in  plastics  as  a means  of  improving 
and  expanding  curricular  programs  foe  rural 
children  in  isolated  areas.  The  population 
consisted  of  JO  students  selected  fcoa  Grades 
6 through  12  in  two  Washington  public 
Schools*  Designed  to  study  the  effect  of 
varying  mental  abilities,  the  subjects  were 
divided  into  three  groups  which  were 
classified  as  high,  average,  and  low,  Tne 
Differential  Aptitude  Test  {Fora  L) , 

Numerical  and  Verbal  Section  Cf  was  use!  to 
assess  the  general  mental  ability  for  each 
student.  A multimedia  instructional  syueio 
developed  for  this  sludy  included  four 
instructional  units  consisting  of  single 
concept  films  with  sound,  programed 
instruction  hooks  and  lab^^atoty  experience. 
Findings  indicated  that  the  multimedia 
instructional  system  could  be  effectively 
used  to  teach  knowledges  and  skills 
associated  with  the  use  of  expandable 
polystyrene  plastics.  (Not  recommended  for 
hard  copy  reproduction  due  to  marginal  print 
size.)  (GR) 
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PREFACE 


The  development  and  testing  of  usable  instructional 
materials  designed  specifically  tor  isolated  areas 

la  imperative  to  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
curricular  programs  for  run*,  children. 

One  phase  of  this  improvement  process  is  the 
Invention  and  initial  testing  °I  prototype  models. 

Date  L.  Nish  started  this  process  in  the  fall  of  l&Cfi  at 
Washington  State  University.  After  identifying  an  area 
of  need,  he  designed  a system,  produced  th.  irqtolype 
and  began  the  Initial  Heidi  testing.  This  document 
describes  the  inventive  and  initial  testing  siaBc  of  ™ 
instructional  system  on  plastics. 


Development  of  other  avsiems  in  eleetricitv-elecuonics. 
Spanish,  mathematic*  and  welding  have  continued  since 
the  original  work  began.  Realm’  testing  is  underway 
now  in  each  of  the  five  soaies  of  the  region  Alaska. 
Washington.  Oregon,  Montana  and  Idaho.  Further 
documentation  on  the  use  of  these  systems  is  progressing 
and  will  be  published  as  it  becomes  available. 

Cheater  A.  Haugen 
Director 

Improving  Instruction  in  Small  Schools 
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ABSTRACT 


The  purport  of  this  study  was  to  answer  the  question: 

To  what  decree  and  In  what  amount  of  time  does  a 
multi  media  instructional  system  enable  pupils  with 
varying  abilities  to  acquire  knowledges  and  skills 
associated  with  tbe  art  of  expandable  polystyrene 
plastics? 

Answers  also  were  sought  to  the  following  questions: 

How  much  student  time  Is  needed  to  complete  .1 
multimedia  system  of  Instruction? 

How  much  repetition  la  necessary  for  successful 
construction  of  the  expandable  priystyrene  object? 

In  what  respects  do  students  experience  difficulty  in 
use  of  the  system? 

The  population  of  this  study  consisted  of  thirty  students  selected 
from  the  Anatone  and  Pullman*  Washington*  Public  schools • 'Ibc  Subjects 

4 

Included  Students  enrolled  in  grades  six  through  twelve.  To  study  the  effect 
of  varying  mental  abilities)  the  subjects  were  divided  into  three  groups 

I- 

which  weep  classified  as  ''high*"  "average"  and  ’low."  The  Oifferentlal 
Aptitude  ^est  (Form  l)>  Numerical  and  Verbal  Section  C,  was  used  to  assess 

r 

the  general  mental  ability  for  each  student* 

The  miilti media  instructional  system  developed  tor  this  study 
included  four  instructional  units  eonsldtt^^of  single  concept  films  with 
aoundi  programed  Instruction  boohs  and  laboratory  experience  k The 
system  was  supervised  as  follows: 

4 

j All  students  were  administered  pretests  le  determine  existing 
knowledges  and  Proficiencies  necessary  for  performing  the 
operations  contained  in  the  tour  instructional  unln- 
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As  9 group,  students  received  an  orienifttiOn  l«  the  .plastics 
industry.  Students  Uicn  were  directed  to  continue  with  Lhe 
system  On  Sji  Individual  heels, 

IndlvidusJIaed  instruction  consisted  of  viewing  a single  concept 
film,  completing  the  appropriate  programed  instruction  booh  and 
performing  the  laboratory  work,  This  sequence  was  reported 
for  each  of  the  lour  Instructional  uaits  of  the  evstem* 

Adequacy  of  the  iastructlona)  system  was  evaluated  !»■  studying 


results  of  the  following  variables:  performance  pretest,  too wiedkc  pretest, 
frequency  the  film  viewing,  errors  made  ie  the  programed  instruction 
books,  evaluation  of  laboratory  work  and  student  evaluation  «l  ilir  foamed 
object.  These  results  wore  recorded  oo  Ji'oquency  Uddes.  The  tables  were 


studied  to  determine  observable  dilforouoes  within  the  three  ability  greups- 


crilorfa  as  determined  by  a jury  of  educational  eaperls. 
Findings 


The  findings  of  ike  study  indicated: 

+ 

Studcsls  Possessed  few  or  Bp  P*rtormonce  caJiabltllLes  nr 
knou  (edges  regarding  expandable  polysli  retie  Plasties  before 
u&inE  the  system. 

Performance  scores  on  Jabo ratory  work  excelled  Lhr  minimum 
acceptable  performance  scores + 

Torn  performance  scores  Indicated  the  variation  within 
was  « f^cat  as  that  between  BTooP*+ 

Performance  time  varied  as  much  wiLtui  ability  groups  as 
>eiwecn  groups.  Some  students  seeded  approx!  mrtrly  two 
and  one*balf  times  the  minimum  required. 


Kill 


f 

'f 

Frequency  of  dim  vie  wins  varied  between  groups;  the  high 
ability  groups  viewed  the  dime  meet  often. 

Evaluation  of  the  foamed  objects  indicated  all  student*  Performed 
at  a level  exceeding  minimum  acceptable  performance  criteria. 

This  data  Indicate*  * dla  instructional  system  could  be 

effectively  used  to  teach  knowle.  "dll 6 associated  with  tbe  uae  of 

expandable  poly aty rate  plastics. 
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rationale  and  related  studies 


Educational  technology  ban  become  a subject  of  itnlioiml  mierx-hL 

fr 

and  concern  to  the  general  publie  .is  well  an  to  Prohwioivil  ftluruier*.  Thr 
forcce  a fleeting  this  mlvrcfll  *n  education  have  included  uhaiy  ioejvo.'H-i*  tu 
jjiroUmcnte;  tnerenoed  demand  on  icaeber  supjili  and  (duvmtiNKiJ  tav-iltm-n; 
the  knowledge  explosion;  teehnotogtti;il  change;  drq|nmt  am)  other  euuili 
problems  i unoni  [ifoymcnt  and  a concern  With  tMlilHMl  dHnlHi1* 

rruS^WiX1  t o ifri|»riivt  tn.KwJy  uiuJ  t-ollvlcrit  !■;**  :ilw.  l ri  -iti 

the  W nHfl£pd  ffumJicr  vMldri'h,  ymth  and  »rJttN&  nt+ifcin;;  JTimhrr  ctfu(j:rtthiiP 
. Thv  lttcralur?  in  Un>  field  todfOiiU3  ihr  roydcmixMliMi  vf  iwalionyUtivhim^l 


itirriitilu  itiuJ  the  m^ivsisvd  tiumlier  td  vtK'itltM;il-rrt4irHun)  plwhnits  ivill 
nceeAniltilc  the  fh*wloprtKHrtl  of  refer  nlidvtnl  lii'hifulosy  lt»  ji^n<hp  riJivrinl 
nH’LJiocte  q\  katrhiW  Uh^  sludonta  in  kiW*  fTun^KHr+H, 

p 

According  io  Slaughter!  oddest  win)  tCfhiHilogy  <tremn  filch  10 
gryiw  » iti,  the  <k"ielni»m*«t  of  instniehotial  sjsicimi.  1 An  I'xniuptr  u(  the*! 

might  be  the  multiim-dir.  approach  to  learning  programs.  Thin  tin  thud  him 

% 

■iM'mmc  emphasis  on  a broader  imw  br  course  development  imd  *jn>1u"ri«uo 
oi  (cfnnologiraJ  Advances  in  com  muni  entices. 

Numerous  studies  have  demonstrated  that  sound  him  n«u  '«• 
employed  aucccMfuUy  to  teeth  talc  teaming  (he  performance  of  .1  percept  ted  - 


2~$ 
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motor  task. 


One  of  the  moat  Promising  or  the  film  media  ta  education  Is 
the  etntfc  concept  film.  Single  concept  films  ere  being  wed  In  mutiy  ar 
ol  education,  industry  and  Iho  armed  force*.  Indications*  however*  are 
that  only  a small  amount  of  research  has  been  done  on  their  effectiveness 
•n  icadtinK  concepts  and  procedures.  Severn!  writer  a have  expressed  the 

■T 

i.“cd  for  a comhiniitian  or  single  concept  films  and  audio  to  further  the 

application  of  these  metfia  for  educational  purposes.  It  would  seem  that 

single  concept  films,  when  combined  with  audio  commentary*  would  tit  well 

into  the  multi media  system  of  education. 

Selected  laboratory  experiences  Have  long  been  a pari  of 

cdOcihtiMHl  methods.  but  these  have  been  maiidy  dumonstraUHl  by  the 

instructor.  then  inputted  b>  the  stw lent*  Sound  films*  m*lr  br  u&vt} 

* ' * 

hitl%  lo  lunch  latairaiori  glutt*.  bul  the  films  have  nut  him  rnmbiiml  *Hh 

iu4tupl  muth-nl  |m  i^li  ril  iu  it  in  I hi'  selected  lal>oi\iU>r*  rimers*  JV*hlK 

ccimbi  nation  of  snuml  film#  nit.  InbomturV  t'HpCnt'ffc.Vp  vioult*  :teiualh  cm^y 

tile  mi'  eh.-ntii.’it  lu  promott*  1 turning,  I 

F 

U'fkovL'itit,  jis  Hie  t vault  of  as  eslwrlnunl  with  leaching  |K*r*imjwl.  | 

! 

ii  nK-1  mlvd  the  ii*  >k  an  important  mlei'iielfon  iX'hvren  teaching  iirwl  tea  ling  ’ 

I 

methods.*'  He  auggcsiied  that  if  the  tee  ling  situation  included  the  upcratnin  ' 

(»r  mil  equipment,  the  leaching  method  also  should  involve  the  *i«4>  and 

l + 1 ^ 

niLmilukiltan  of  IM'  suiind  iHiiiiPnuml  or  un  iiuuvrnic  ropiwcntstioiu  This 
in  mhriTin  :n  ini*  viivwd  t-owiMiirtlion  of  rrtui-iiHoful  modi:*  fouiul  in  n 
mult ^ nil'll m inairuetiiHUil  system* 

l i % 5 
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Media  Selection 

The  media  were  selected  for  use  in  this  instructional  system  on 
the  basis  of  fchoir  contributions  to  learning  by  involving  one  or  more  of  iho 
five  censes,  According  to  Silvern,  learning  involves  ihe  vioual.  aural* 
technical,  olfootory  and  gustatory  senses.  Hi  a Percentages  breakdown 
follows: 

Sv  i of  learning  is  through  Ute  rieual  sense 
HTf  of  learning  Is  through  the  aural  sense 
3'Z  of  learning  is  through  the  tactual  sense  ' 

1%  of  learning  la  through  the  olfaotor.v  sense ^ 
of  learning  ia  through  the  gustatory  sense' 

This,  system  design  focused  on  those  media  primarily  concerned  with  the 

combination  nf  aural,  visual  *nd  tactual  senses. 

Much  research  has  dealt  w'lth  self- instructional  proBram*. 

Various  media  have  ueen  utilised  for  experimental  presentation  of  the 

learning  materials.  Some  research  has  compared  the  effects  of  various 

media  m teaching  cnechririctl  skills  and  has  sought  to  identify  specific 

training  problems  in  industry  and  the  armed  services.  Many  of  these 

studies  w'Sre  related  to  the  operation  ef  one  piece  of  equipment. 

Demonstration  devices  were  Presented  in  which  the  student  wu  expected  |0 

respond  by  Performing  the  demonstrated  task*  ta  most  c&ses.  task 

performance  began  Immediately  after  tbs  presentation  of  the  instruction, 

i 

Significance  of  the  Study 

Research  hu  been  conducted  which  dhowa  that  aludent  learning 
ie  facilitated  when  federal  eeneee  ere  involved  In  (he  learning  Process. 
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Thus.  the  mu  Id  media  system  has  been  designed  to  ufltlie  several  senses 
through  a combination  of  educations]  media.  This  study  attempted  to 
Provide  additional  evidence  concerning  the  potential  of  a multimedia  system 
to  enlarge  the  performance  capabilities  of  pupils  possessing  three  levels  of 

I 

ability  flow,  average,  high),  inherent  In  this  type  of  system  are  several 
other  factors  with  a potential  Impact  on  the  educational  process. 


Increased  teacher  time  for  Individual  Inst  ruction 

Consistency  in  methodology  for  imparting  information  to  students 

Provision  for  individual  differences  in  learning  rates  and 
assimilation  of  information 

Self-Instructional  system  for  continuous  student  progress 

Immediate  student  Participation  In  laboratory  or  work  experiences 
to  reinforce  manipulative  information 


4 


program  and  procedures 


This  research  designed  to  answer  the  question: 

To  what  degree  and  jn  what  amount  of  time  does  a 
multimedia'  instructional  System  enable  pupils  with  varting 
abilities  to  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  associated  with 

The  use  of  expandable  polystyrene  plastics* 

!> 

Answers  to  the  following  Questions  were  also  sought: 

Row  much  student  tim#  Is  needed  to  complete  a mulii media 
system  of  in  at  ruction? 

How  much  repetition  is  necessary  for  successful  construction 
of  the  expandable  polystyrene  object? 

tn  what  respects  do  students  experience  difficulty  in  the 
use  of  the  system? 

All  students  received  the  same  large  grOop  Instruction  and  used 
the  same  materials  and  equipment.  The  teaching  procedure  was  the  same 
for  all  students.  Each  was  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  projector  anti  ans 
questions  were  answered  Prior  to  proceeding  with  the  individual  instruction 
in  the  system. 

The  instructor  was  available  only  to  observe  and  record  siudenl 
tor  formatted.  He  never  intervened  unless  such  performance  became  ' 

hazardous  to  ibe  student  or  detrimental  to  ihe  equipment, 

Program  Design 

The  program  was  designed  as  follows: 

Major  Instructional  need  Identified  In  expandable 
polystyrene  plastics 

Target  population  selected 

Behavioral  objectives  identified  and  outlined 


ms* 


Experimental  Instructional  material  developed:  teacher *e 

guide,  en  jan(4e  guide,  single  concept  sound  loop  films, 
programed  Instruction  books,  com  perl  eon  chert  and 
laboratory  experiences  and  equipment 

Evaluation  Instruments  and  procedure  a developed^ 
performance  protect,  knowledge  pretut  and  performance 
checklists 

’ p 

Multimedia  instructional  system  tested 
Teat  results  reported  and  analyzed 


The  Multimedia  Instructional  Syr~.em 

The  multimedia  Instruct  Lena!  ay  stem  involved  the  following 

components: 


The  system  was  designed  to  facilitate  Instruction  by  providing 
the  necessary  equipment,  materials  and  procedures  for  efficient  and 
effective  learning  experiences  tor  each  student.  It  wee  developed  In  the 
following  manner. 


The  behavioral  objectives  wars  outlined  t,  d arranged  In 
logical  sequence  based  on  product  development. 

Types  of  teaming  Involved  in  reaching  the  objectives  were 

Identified.  , 

. ...  - * 

Stimuli  evoking  each  type  of  learning  wore  identified. 

Stimuli  sorted  as  die  criteria  for  selection  of  media 
options. 


Programed  instruction  hooks 


Single  concept  loop  films 


Laboratory  experience  (shop) 


Comparative  example  boards 


General  Conditions 


O 

ERIC 


Each  student  was  given  e»  to  equipment  and  material* 
necessary  to  construct  the  ice  bucket  as  bis  Polystyrene  object. 

The  studom  was  responsible  for  eelffeting  the  equipment  and 
materials  necessary  to  complete  the  unit.  ^ 

Student*  worked  individually  except  when  they  viewed  two  films. 


Theae  films  were  shown.  to  groups  of  students. 

The  student  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  in  cut  uitoiiic  niamn-r  or 
In  wive  detrimental  lo  the  equipment, 

Acceptable  Performance  r^uired  the  student  >o  Produce  a foamud 


As  of  this  system  was  experimental,  It  was  ncccsaarv  r«r 
the  researcher  to  be  present  at  all  times  to  observe  and  record  student 
y performance,  At  times,  the  researcher  Also  served  as  the  instructor. 
Statistical  Procedures 

The  numerical  and  verbal  sections  of  the  Differential  Attitude 


Test  w'er?  administered  to  the  population  of  this  Study,  The  results  of 
lbet:c  teats  were  i’wd  to  Place  the  students  into  three  categories.  "High 
Ability"  included  those  from  the  75“  140  Percentile.  "Average  Ability"  included 
those  from  the  26-74  porvotitite  and  "Low  Ability"  referred  to  those  from 

0-25  Percentile. 


polystyrene  object  (ice  bucket!  of  good  quality. 


7 
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The  variables  were  recorded  on  frequency  table#  with  Hie 


frequencies  of  occurrence  recorded  in  the  appropriate  spaces.  Hie  tables 
then  were  studied  to  determine  observable  differences  within  the  three 
ability  grout*. 

When  appropriate,  the  variables  also  were  compared  with 
minimum  acceptable  eriteria  as. determined  by  the  Jury  of  educational 

OX|H>rl£. 

PaliuiaUfln 

Thirty  students  selected  from  two  industrial  arts  classes  in 
Washington  constituted  the  population  of  this  study.  Fourteen  students  from 

W 

I he  Anaionc.  Washington.  school  com  I rosed  one  class.  Sixteen  students  from 
the  Kill  man.  Washington,  high  school  composed  the  other  class.  The  total 
Jtrouh  raugeil  from  the  sixth  through  the  twelfth  grade*.  Fire  «*■»>  seniors; 
n-n*  junior#;  throe ^ ttophonmrcs:  eight,  freshmen,  and  iwo  each  from  *ht- 
si  Mill  And  eighth  grille  Iwcl*. 

This  selection  hrocedurc  limited  IrotcntU)  students  to  the  two 
imliiHtnal  arts  clnuavs.  It  ih<l  not  hrwlric  an  'equal  number  of  students  m 
i lie  limbr  att'iiii'i-  ami  W amlitj  group*  uor  an  v<jtcd  amount  tti  onch  grode 

Irii-I. 


EVALUATION 


Two  Pretests  were  developed  for  use  with  the  svstem.  The 


knowledge  protest  was  to  determine  whet  the  student  knew  about  the 
construction  of  an  expandable  polystyrene  ice  bucket.  The  performance 
Pretest  consisted  of  (our  parts.  Part  I required  the  student  to  chouse  U* 
necessary  equipment  and  materials  to  prepare  tbe  raw  POhatvronc  heads 
for  construction  of  “ lee  bucket.  Pert  II  consisted  of  using  the  sclvcled 
materials  ,*nd  equipment  to  prc-CXpand  the  raw  polystyrene  tx-nds.  Pnrt  lU 
consisted  of  select!"*  the  materials  and  equipment  for  lire Ih ring  the  mold. 
Part  IV  required  the  student  to  Prepare  (be  mold  for  making  the  ice  latch  el. 

Students  who  successfully  passed  the  knowledge  prviml  ami  'be 
performance  Pretest  Were  not  used  to  test  the  system. 

The  system  uas  accompanied  by  objective  and  performance  tests 
for  evaluation  Purposes,  The  objective  tests  were  used  to  evaluate  the 
student's  knowledge  of  inform ntian  contained  In  the  films.  These  tests  were 
incorporated  into  'he  Programed  I woks  and  formed  a part  of  the  Programed 
instruction-: 


evaluate  the  student's  proficiency  in  completing  tasks  presented  by  the  films- 
Performance  of  laboratory  work  and-reaulls  were  evaluated  h-v  the  u«e  of  a 
Performance  cbcekllst.  A sePVate  checklist  was  provided  for  each  of  the 
four  Instructional  units.  Each  checklist  *w  accompanied  by  Injunctions 
for  tie  use. 


The  performance  tests  for  each  Instructional  unit  were  used  to 


formanee  pretest  Mores*  perfarnmwa  m «u)t  of  (ba  (bur  laboratory 

I 

experiences,  time  needed  to  perform  esc h of  the  four  laboratory  experience*, 
total  performance  scores  for  laboratory  experiences*  total  time  needed  for 
laboratory  experiments.  number  of  times  the  films  mere  viewed,  mi  state* 
made  la  use  of  the  programed  instruction  books  and  student  evaluation  of 
performance. 

Findings 

Fifteen  variables  were  studied  to  determine  observablr  dlffrrencej 
In  the  performance  of  high*  average  and  low  ability  students  in  respener  to 
their  uac  of  a multimedia  instructional  system*  Tie  system  was  designed' 
u>  help  them  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  associated  with  the  use  of 
expandable  polystyrene  plastics. 

The  variables  shewed  student  performance  exceeded  expectations 
na  determined  by  minimum  acceptable  performance  criteria  established 
prior  to  testing  the  system.  All  students  were  successful  In  the 
instructional  system. 

Observed  scores  on  the  Performance  Pretest  (Table  1}  Indicated 

the  students  did  not  possess  the  capability  to  produce  die  foamed  polystyrene 

object.  During  the  administration  of  the  prelct . several  students  arlected 

some  correct  items;  however  the  select: or.  of  incorrect  items  suggested 

the  students  were  unable  to  discriminate  bo  tween  necessary  snd  irrelevant 
At  p 
items. 


in 
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TABLE  I 

PERFORMANCE  PRETEST  SCORES  ON  PLASTICS 
Thirty  Industrial  Arts  Student!  From  Grades  6 
trough  12,  Fdl  IttT 


Ability 

Performance  Test  Score 

Total 

0-2  — 

9** 

6*8 

!>-n 

12  i 

High 

i 

«* 

« * 

e 

■* 

■»  -» 

5 

Average 

16 

■*  ■*■ 

*« 

* 

16 

Low 

9 

■* ■*■ 

* * | 

* ■*■ 

* ■*■ 

9 

Total 

aa 

■*  ■*■ 

«■» 

* ■*■ 

* * 

20  1 

Observed  scores  indicated  the  student*  did  poaecse  ww 
knowledge  (Table  2)  of  the  ^spendable  polystyrene  plastic*  prooeaa, 
Etuolwiint  of  the  reapomea,  however,  showed  only  a alight  knowledge  of 
eitb»e  the  materials  or  Violated  piece*  of  equipment  and  their  operation. 


TABLE  Z 

KNOWLEDGE  PRETEST  SCORES  ON  PLASTICS 
Thirty  industrial  Arts  Students  From  Grades  6 
Through  12,  F4H  I9fi7 


Ability  L 

Knowledge  of  Pretest  Geonn 

Total 

2 

2 

4 

S 

6 

T 

6 

0 

ID 

It 

12 

13 

14 

High 

? 

1 ^ 

1 

I 

2 

1 

* * 

& 

Average 

* 4 

f • 

1 F 

— 

-2 

2 

2 

4 

2_ 

4-4 

1 

.1 

Low 

1 

* * 

* * 

2 

, •* 

I 

3 

1 

* * 

* * 

1 

* * 

* «• 

9 

Total 

1 

* * 

* « 

2 

1 

2 

6 

4 

S 

4 

2 

1 

1 

30 
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There  was  no  fodtcstion  the  oorrect  responses  were  due  to  ■ 
proper  knowledge  of  the  expandable  polystyrene  process,  This  was 
supported  further  by  student  performance  on  the  performance  pretest. 
The  results  of  the  knowledge  pretest  seem  to  Indicate  that 
there  was  little  prior  knowledge  regarding  the  expandable  polystyrene 
process. 

TABLE  3 

TOTAL  PERFORMANCE1  SCORES  OF  STUDENT 
LA  UOll  A TORY  WORK  ON  PLASTICS 
Thirty  Industrial  Arte  Students  From  Grades  G 
Through  12,  Fait  19GT 


AlnUly 

Total  Performance  Scores 

Total 

12 Z 

l£4 

12a 

122 

121 

120 

IIS 

113 

1 1 IT 

IIC 

113 

114 

1M 

High 

* t 

t • 

L 

1 

1 

1 * * 

■ ■ 

1 

■ ■ 

l 

JWci'iiffi 

4 

1 

3 

■ ■ 

2 

■ ■ 

* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ ■ 

■a  ■ 

lb 

t^hVl 

m u 

t 

■ ■ 

I 

t 

■ -a 

■ ■ 

■ ■ 

t 

1 

1 

i 

l 

!l 

Total 

1 

2 

4 

* 

4 

k ■ 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

i' 

! L 

:ia 

The  average  total  score  (Table  ;))  for  Idboratoiy  performance  wns 
rift.  The  total  scores  varied  irom  a low  of  108  to ‘it  high"  of  t25.  Minimum 
av*i‘|KaNe  i ' vrmwtcv  was  drlormfowt  as  a tylal  score  of  LOO.  Alt  students  . 
(‘tividnl  this  ore.  Total  pvrlonrnnve  snores  indfonied  variation  within 
Umtip*  was  as  ttr*‘al  as  Hint  between  groups. 
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TABLE  4 

TOTAL  TIME  USED  TO  PERFORM  THi;  LABORATORY  WORK  ON  PLASTICS 
Thirty  Industrial  ,Jt»  Students  From  Grades  6 Through  12,  Fall  1967 


Total  Tima  Used* 

Ability 

60  1 

64 

70 

76 

86 

*6 

90 

OS 

too 

105 

115 

Tqhil 

High 

w r 

r w 

1 

3 

a a 

1 

L 

¥ ¥ 

s 

Average 

. 

i 

1 

3 

i 

2 

3 

a p 

A 

* a 

W. 

3 

¥ ¥ 

1C 

Low 

! 

1 

3 

1 

l 

1 

¥ ¥ 

1 

0 

Total 

i 

l 

2 

6 

S 

5 

1 

& 

1 

. . 

3 

L 

1 

:.o 

*to  the  nearest  Civ*"  minutes 


The  averts0  total  time  (Tabic  d)  necessary  to  perform  the 
laboratory  work  was  86  minutes.  The  average  ability  sUkUpU*  were  the  . 
least  consistent  in  time  used.  They  vark-d  from  60  minutes  Ip  U)S  minutes, 
Performance  time  varied  as  much  within  ability  groups  as  between  groups. 
Some  students  needed  a maximum  time  approximately  two  and  one-hair 
times  the  minimum  required  for  porformnnoc. 

There  waa  a large  variation  5fl  die  frequency  of  film  viewing  ii> 
the  students  i Table  5);  the  average  total  !w«s  seven  times  for  nil  four 
films.  Students  of  high  ability  viewed  the  Dims  mere  often  than  those  of 
low  or  average  ability.  Lew  ability  students  viewed  the  films  loss  than  the 
average  for  aji  the  students. 

As  the  students  proceeded  through  the  system.  It  was  noted 
tbs  younger  students  viewed  the  films  mere  often  than  the  older  students. 
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TABLE  » 

FREQUENCY  OP  FILM  VIEWING  ON  PLASTICS 
Thirty  industrial  Arts  Students  From  Grades  6 
Throng  12,  Fall  1MT 


Frequency * 

Ability 

4 

$ 

4 i 

a 

$ 

to 

11 

Total 

High 

i * 

1 

« i 1 

i « 

2 

i i 

1 

1 

$ 

Average 

2 

2 

4 

I 

4 

2 

i * 

1 

14 

Law 

2 

1 

2 

I 

a 

S 

Total 

4 

4 

B 

2 

9 

2 

1 

2 

30 

•numbers  show  total  viewing  of  all 
single  concept  film* 


All  of  the  students  completed  an  Ice  bucket*  The  etc  dent 
evaluation  (Table  6)  of  their  work  varied  from  "well  made1'  to  "poor.  '* 


TABLE  6 

STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
FOAMED  PLASTIC  OBJECT 
Thirty  Industrial  Arte  Students 
From  Grades  6 Through  12, 

Fall  1967 


Ability 

Evaluation 

Total 

Well  Made 

Average 

t 

Poor 

NLph 

a 

a 

* * 

5 

Average 

4 

9 ' 

3 

10 

Low 

i 

s 

3 

9 

Total 

0 

14 

5 

30 

T 


14 
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Result*  indicated  the  high  ability  ^'indents  produced  a better 
object  than  the  others;  however  variability  within  obilLty  groups  seemed  to 
be  aa  great  as  between  group*. 

Five  students  produced  objects  rated  as  "poor*’;  however  these 
five  students  immediately  repealed  the  laboratory  work  and  prothicetl  foamed 
Objects  evaluated  as  "average"  or  **vdi  made**'  In  this  swmmS  the  system 
was  still  successful  as  the  students  rccogpihcd  their  errors*  made  the 
npt-vssarjr  corrections  and  satisfactorily  Completed  the  laboratory  work. 


Has 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

The  data  from  this  study  signified  this  method  of  Instruction  wes 
successful  in  teaching  concepts  end  procedures  necessary  lor  performing 
tbe  expandable  polystyrene  process.  Each  group  of  students  exceeded  the 
minimum  acceptable  Performance  criteria-  Performance  exceeded 
expectations. 

The  difference  In  general  mental  ability  <rf  the  gr^p  did  not 
appear  to  be  a major  factor  In  performance,  as  it  varied  as  much  within 
groups  as  between  them.  Total  performance  scores  of  all  students  were 
above  the  minimum  acceptable  level,  j 

Evidence  showed  student  performance  time  did  not  appear  to  be 
affected  bt  ability-  By  use  of  this  system,  all  students  acquired  these 
Particular  knowledges  and  skills  at  varying  rales  of  speed  and  performed 
at  variable  rales.  The  fact  that  variation  of  time  needed  was  as  great  ■ 
within  ability  KrouPs  a&  between  them  indicated  a vatue  for  HcxIbEUtv 

H 

such  lost  met  Ion  at  various  levels  of  student  ability  - 

Frequency  of  film-viewing  varied  within  ErouPs.  The  fact  that 
hlKh  ahiiiiv  students  viewed  (he  films  most  often  might  be  attributed  to  the 
higher  anxiety  levels  of  this  group  and  their  desire  to  succeed.  It  might 
also  he  that  these  students  recognised  problem  situations  In  Uie  films  and 
felt  a need  for  clarification-  Or  they  might  have  developed  repetitive  habits 
as  a result  of  previous  educational  and  instructional  experiences. 


Alt  students  considered  the  instruction  books  to  be 

valuable.  Some  uncd  the  review  pages  aa  bases  for  performing  laboratory 

work.  Others  did  not.  This  would  seem  ^ support  mart. general  evidence 

■ 

that  few  students  learn  In  identical  fashion.  It  would  also  tend  to  support 
the  use  of  a variety  of  Instructional  media. 

Data  revealed*  to  a substantia)  degree,  students  can  evaluate 
tteir  own  work  of  this  type  if  they  are  femilUr  with  measure*  of  exacted 
la-oficlency.  They  can  also  dia^cse  difficulty  and  take  appropriate  measures 
to  improve  performance  of  this  type.  The  fact  that  five  students  evaluated 
ihfir  Projects  as  poor*  determined  the  probable  causes*  then  Independently 
improved  their  performance,  shows  the  feasibility  of  this  type  of 

aclf- evaluation. 

Imp!  j cations 

- The  results  of  this  study  Indicated  the  feasibility  of  utilizing 

mu Ui media  instructional  systems  In  Industrial  Arts  Programs^  Using  such 

% 

systems,  students  progress  at  their  ***0  with  littfe  P«8«wMtOft  of 

in  Tor  matron  or  Procedures  by  die  Instructor.  The  enthusiasm  with'  whlch 

*■ 

students  utilised  the  systems  pointed  out  the  probability  of  ■ Presently 
‘■umtapiHMT  readiness  to  ac«Pt  individual  reeponslblfl*  for  learning. 

The  role  of  the  Instructor  could  also  change  If  the  systems 
approach  was  more  fully  Implemented.  The  instructor’s  role  could  he 
conceived  more  as  an  Instructional  manager.  Less  time  would  be  spent 


Lft 
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on  preparation  and  Presentation  ot  instructional  materials.  The  system 
UsetF  would  Provide  mnre  of  the  materials  and  procedures  necessary  for 


learnihg* 

Under  such  situations t more  of  the  Instructor  ca  time  could  be 
apent  on  other  activities? 


Leading  discussion  groups  or  such  activates  as  creativity  > 
problem  solving  or  group  dynamic 

Overcoming  the  deficiencies  In  the  instructional  malarial 

Organising  or  producing  supplementary  instructional  materials 

Guiding  the  students  Into  stbrndone  facilitating  enlargement 
of  concepts,  Procedures  or  skills  taught  by  the  system 

The  adoption  cf  the  systems  approach  also  haa  implications  for 


planning  Industrial  education  koiUMfs.  ineirucdonat  areas  would  need  to 
be  provided  lor  individuals  and  for  smaJi  groups-  An  Instructions!  IU*  source 
Center  would  be  necessary  to  provide  the  student  easy  access  to  equipment 
and  materials.  Facilities  would  be  designed  to  promote  flexibility  and 
change. 


Implications  for  curriculum  develop3^.-.*  * class  scheduling,  instructional 
poraonnel.  student  grouping  and  teacher  training. 


Use  of  aVsiems  such  as  those  tested  by  this  study  also  has 
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CONCLUSIONS*  RECCMOTIlATIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


The  raj  at  problem  considered  in  this  study  was  to  determine  whether 
agricultural  mechanics  curriculum  in  Ohio  were  appropriate  for  preparing 
students  enrolled  in  high  school  vocational  agriculture  classes  to  per- 
form agricultural  mechanics  activities  in  production  agriculture  occu- 
pations . The  specific  objectives  associated  with  this  problem  were  to 
Identify  the  areas  and  units  of  agricultural  mechanics  which  ware  taught 
by  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  taught,  the  agricultural  mechanics  operations  or  jobs  performed  by 
production  agriculture  students  and  when  they  were  first  performed,  and 
the  agricultural  mechanics  operations  or  jobs  performed  on  terms  asso- 
ciated with  selected  farmers  and  who  performed  them;  and  to  determine 
the  relationship  between  the  areas  or  units  of  agricultural  mechanics 
which  were  taught,  the  operations  or  jobs  performed  by  students,  and  those 
performed  on  farms  associated  with  selected  terrors. 

r i 

Conclusions 

The  following  comprehensive  conclusions  were  reached  after  considering 
the  data  and  findings  of  the  study: 

1.  Agricultural  mechanics  instruction  offered  as  part  of  the 

i 

curriculum  for  high  school  vocational  agriculture  students 

r r 

enrolled  in  production  agriculture  classes  was  appropriate 
for  preparing  students  to  perform  those  mechanical  activities 
found  in  production,  agriculture  occupations . 


l£l2 


2 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


The  five  arjeas  of  agricultural  mechanics— farm  power  and  raachineiy, 
farm  buildings  and  conveniences , soil  and  water  management,  rural 

h 

electrification  and  processing*  and  agricultural  construction  and 
maintenance— were  Important  in  mechanics  instruction  at  school 
and  in  farming  activities. 

Agricultural  mechanics  instruction  often  included  mechanical 
tasks  not  usually  performed  on  farms,  especially  in  the  area  of 
agricultural  construction  and  maintenance. 

A rather  vide  variation  in  grade  levels  at  which  students  began 
their  initial  performance  of  agricultural  mechanics  activities 
was  Observed. 

Adult  and  young  farmers  placed  similar  Importance  on  mechanical 
activities  and  tended  to  perform  a major  portion  of  these 
activities . 

■ ^ 

Specialists  in  agricultural  mechanics,  mechanics  or  other  agri- 
cultural technicians,  were  generally  utilised  by  both  young  and 
adult  farmers  to  perform  specific  mechanical  activities. 

Students  enrolled  in  production  agriculture  classes  generally 

began  performing  the  several  agricultural  mechanics  activities— 

* 

operation,  construction,  maintenance,  or  repair— before  they 
entered  the  eleventh  grade  with  many  beginning  such  activities 
before  they  entered  the  ninth  grade. 

Teachers  provided  basic  mechanical  instruction  such  ss  that  in 
the  agricultural  construction  and  maintenance  area  over  a period 
of  several  years  while  specific  instruction,  for  example, 
repairing  a baler,  was  provided  during  a single  year. 


i 

i 


9*  The  primary  locations  in  which  agricultural  jnechanlcs  instruction 
was  provided  were  the  laboratory  and  the  classroom. 

10 . When  ranked  according  to  t*.  amount  of  instructional  tine  devoted  - 

to  the  areas  of  agricultural  mechanics,  farm  power  and  machinery 
-would  rank  number  one  as  it  had  the  largest  number  of  lours, 
and  would  be  followed  by  agricultural  construction  and  rcaihte- 

I 

nance,  rural  electrification  and  processing,  farm  buildings  and 
conveniences,  and  soil  and  water  management,  in  order. 

11.  Varying  percentages  of  departmental  curriculums  included 

I 

instruction  related  to  the  various  areas  and  units  of 
agricultural  mechanics* 

Recommendations 

Based  upon  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  study,  the  following 
recommendations  were  proposed* 

1*  Because  of  the  wide  variation  in  grade  levels  *t  which  students 
begin  their  initial  performance  of  agricultural  mechanics 
activities,  teachers  should  attempt  to  provide  individualized 
instruction,  to  include  the  student  as  an  active  and  contri- 
buting part  of  the  educational  process,  and  to  gear  their 
instruction  to  the  student's  level  of  achievement;. 

2.  Teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  should  determine  the  agri- 
cultural r .-chanlcs  areas  and  units  in  which  instruction  should 
be  provided  by  surveying  local  farmers  to  determine  the 

* 

mechanical  activities  performed  on  the  farms. 


associated  with  agricultural  mechanics  curriculums  Should  be 
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* 


fanned  to  review  the  dam*  findings,  and  conclusions  of  the 
study  and  matoe  further  specific  instructional  recHnmendatione . 

t.  Because  of  the  close  relationship  between  the  Mechanical 
activities  performed  by  high  school  students*  young  farmers, 
and  adult  farmers,  any  attempt  to  alter  the  performance  of  an 
activity  or  add  or  delate  activities  afamiid  Involve  members  of 
each  of  the  three  groups. 

5*  Efforts  should  be  exerted  to  move  instruction  in  many  of  the 
units  listed  under  agricultural  construction  and  maintenance  to 
grade  levels  below  the  ninth  grade. 

6.  She  material  presented  in  the  report  Should  be  utilized  as  the 
basis  for  developing  behavioral  objectives  for  the  agricultural 
mechanics  program. 

7.  Teacher  educators  and  others  associated  with  the  agricultural 
mechanics  portion  of  the  teacher  preparation  curriculum  Should 

i 

review  the  report  in  an  effort  to  identify  possible  methods 
of  improving  this  phase  of  the  teacher  preparati'<n  program. 

6.  Teachers  should  retain  enough  latitude  in  their  departmental 

9 

curriculums  to  permit  the  inclusion  of  instruction  related  to 
nev  developments  and  specialty  items,  especially  those 
important  locally. 


} 
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Beccpgn^ndfttiona  for  Further  Study 

It  was  believed  that  several  additional  studies  flight  result  in 
contributions  which  would  aid  in  improving  the  State’s  agricultural 
mechanics  curriculums.  These  were: 

1.  mo  determine  if  the  young  and  adult  former  data  collected 
as  part  of  the  study  were  representative  of  all  comn&rcl&l 
farmers  in  Ohio. 

2.  To  secure  qualitative  data  concerning  the  performance  of 
agricultural  mechanics  activities  by  students  and  selected 
farmers  and  establish  behavioral  objectives  suitable  for 
use  in  the  high  school  production  agriculture  program. 

3.  To  further  Improve  and  validate  the  questionnaire  used  in  the 
student  portion  of  this  study  as  a means  of  determining  what 
specific  activities  are  performed  and  when  they  are  first 
performed. 

t . To  determine  the  best  procedure  for  incorporating  agricultural 

#■ 

mechanics  instruction  Into  the  supervised  occupational 
experience  program. 

5.  To  develop  a set  of  criteria  which  may  be  used  by  teachers  in 
evaluating  mechanical  activities  to  determine  if  related  in- 
struction Should  be  included  as  part  of  the  departmental 
agricultural  jnechanics  program. 


U 
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Implications 

Consideration  of  the  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  of 

+ 

the  study  Indicated  ttet  certain  Implications  were  important.  It  was 
anticipated  that  these  Implications  would  be  of  value  to  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture,  teacher  educators,  supervisory  staff  members, 
and  agricultural  engineering  staff  members  associated  with  the  vocational 
agriculture  program.  The  implications  discussed  below  should  be  considered 
in  planning  and  conducting  programs  related^  to  agricultural  mechanics* 

i,  ' 

Obtaining  congruity  between  related 
instruction  and  initial  performance 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  two  events,  related  instruction  and 

Initial  performance,  into  congruity.  It  was  shown  that  teachers  tend  to 

r 

provide  instruction  related  to  agricultural  mechanics  units  .in  specific 
years  of  the  vocational  agriculture  program  and  that  high  school  students 
tend  to  begin  the  performance  of  such  activities  at  specific  grade  levels. 

I! 

J 

A major  step  toward  attaining  this  relationship  would  be  the  elimination 

i 

i 

of  scam  of  the  basic  mechanical  skills  now  taught  as  port  of  the  regular 
vocational  agriculture  program,  under  this  concept,  instruction  related  to 
the  use,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  such  items  as  portable  electric  drills, 

poser  bench  grinders,  portable  electric  circular  saws,  hand  hacksaws,  cold 

+ 

chisels,  propane  torches,  handsaws,  framing  squares,  and  bit  braces  would  be 
provided  before  the  student  enters  the  ninth  grade. 

Another  method  of  Improving  the  relevance  of  these  events  would  be  to 
alter  their  time  of  occurrence.  Since  it  would  generally  be  more  difficult 
to  Change  the  grade  level  in  which  the  student  begins  the  performance  of 
certain  mechanical  activities  than  to  change  the  year  of  vocational  agriculture 
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in  which  related  instruction  is  offered,  the  latter  change  should  be  made, 
to  example,  basic  instruction  concerning  the  operation  and  main te nance  of 
electric  motors,  materials  handling  equlpoent,  form  structures,  and  form 
and  power  .and  machinery  items  such  as  halers,  row  crop  cultivators,  mold** 

hoard  plows,  portable  elevators,  and  gasoline  tractors  would  be  Introduced 

✓ 

near  the  beginning  of  the  vocational  agriculture  program. 

However,  it  must  be  realized  that  various  levels  of  congruency  exist 

* 

and  an  appropriate  level  Should  be  sought  on  the  departmental  level.  To 
obtain  the  best  relationship  between  the  agricultural  mechanics  instruction 
being  offered  and  the  students1  abilities,  the  teachers  must  identify  the 
units  to  be  taught  based  upon  the  local  forming  situation  and  the  time 
the  students  Initially  perform  the  mechanical  activities,  and  then  deter- 
mine when  such  instruction  should  he  provided.  During  this  planning  stage, 
it  is  important  that  the  teacher  retain  enough  latitude  in  his  departmental 
curriculum  to  permit  the  inclusion  of  instruction  related  to  new  develop- 
ments and  specialty  items. 

Since  teachers  tend  to  group  instruction  related  to  specific  units 
in  one  year  levels  for  each  of  the  agricultural  mechanics  areas  except 
agricultural  construction  and  maintenance,  the  shove  suggestions  would 
require  major  curriculum  changes.  Such  changes  would  aid  in  making  the 
instruction  aadx  performance  congruent,  but  wodld  destroy  the  present 
convenient  practice  of  providing  all  instruction  related  to  an  item 
during  one  year. 

The  results  of  the  study  Showed  that  teachers  normally  provide 

j 1 

\ 

instruction  related  to  tractor  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  during 

* 

one  year.  Under  the  above  concept,  this  practice  would  be  eliminated 

i 

■F 
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and  the  related  instruction  would  he  provided  over  a series  of  years* * 

Tractor  operation,  including  safety,  would  he  taught  the  first  year, 

maintenance  the  second  year,  and  repair  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

* 

larngOTiag  the  viability  of  field  trips 
and  Supervised  occupational  experience 
programs 

If  field  trips  and  supervised  occupational  experience  programs  are 
to  he  viable  in  agricultural  mechanics  instruction,  actions  must  he  taken 

to  promote  their  use  and  improve  their  effectiveness.  The  data  reported 

* 

showed  that  regardless  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  most  instruction 
took  place  in  the  classroom  or  the  laboratory.  Far  the  typical  production 
agriculture  program,  approximately  per  cent  of  the  Instructional  time 
devoted  to  agricultural  mechanics  was  utilized  in  the  classroom,  51  per 
cent  in  the  laboratory,  and  only  7 per  cent  far  field  trips  and  supervised 
occupational  experience  programs. 

Steachers  can  mb*  field  trips  and  supervised  occupational  experience 
programs  important  parts  of  such  instruction  by  carefully  planning  and 
supervising  each  of  these  educational  activities,  relating  them  to  class- 
room &nd  laboratory  Instruction,  and  informing  the  student  of  what  is  to 
be  accomplished.  Ey  using  check  sheets  and  observing  and/or  measuring 

m 

student  participation  and  performance,  these  items  can  be  made  to  contribute 

i s 

much  to  the  total  agricultural  mechanics  instructional  program. 


Obtaining  balance  in 
instructional  time 

Ikprovemsnt  can  be  made  in  the  balance  between  the  instructional  time 
devoted  to  the  several  areas  of  agricultural  mechanics.  While  It  Is  recog- 

*i  1 

nized  that  departmental  and  agricultural  circumstances  will  affect  such  a 
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'balance,  a “typical  department  devoted  about  46  per  cent  of  its  agricultural 
mechanic*  instructional  time  to  farm  power  and  machinery  units,  about  33 
per  cent,  to  agricultural  construction  and  maintenance,  8 per  cent  to  rural 
electrification  and  processing,  6 per  cent  to  farm  buildings  and  conveniences 
and  5 per  cent  to  soil  and  water  management . A suitable  balance  must  be 
attained  if  students  are  to  be  prepared  to  meet  future  challenges  associated 
with  agricultural  mechanics* 

Data  collected  during  the  conduct  of  the  study  indicated  that  the 
percentage  of  time  devoted  to  agricultural  construction  and  maintenance 
could  be  reduced  if  seme  of  the  units  were  taught  before  the  students 
entered  the  vocational  agriculture  program  or  if  instruction  related  to 
some  questionable  items  such  as  table  circular  saws,  jointers,  and  thick* 
ness  planers  was  eliminated  as  port  of  the  curriculum.  In  addition, 
teachers  may  find  that  all  or  part  of  the  soil  and  water  units  Should  be 
eliminated  from  the  curriculum  as  students  and  farmers  seldom  perform 
activities  in  this  area. 

A true  balance  between  the  time  devoted  to  the  several  areas  of 

agricultural  mechanics  can  be  achieved  by  determining  the  mechanical 

activities  in  which  instruction  must  be  provided  and  applying  some  type 

of  ranking  criteria  to  the  items*  Teachers  may  achieve  this  by  first 

conducting  local  surveys  to  identify  the  mechanical  activities  performed 

on  local  farms  and  then  ranking  these  activities  according  to  the  number 

of  fSrms  on  which  they  were  performed.  Hi  this  manner,  their  relative 

importance  can  be  determined  and  instruction  related  to  those  activities 

which  are  not  really  Important  can  be  eliminated.  The  proper  balance 

* 

will  be  achieved  when  the  instruction  provided  is  meeting  the  students* 
agricultural  mechanics  need£ .asedetermine d by  his  occupational  objective. 


xo 


Establishing  ft  student *s 

individual  curriculum 

_* 

A student1 6 individual,  curriculum  should  he  established  within  the 
confines  of  t!ue  departmental  curriculum  and  based  upon  the  student1  a abilities 

■■i 

and  the  agricultural  mechanics  activities  involved  in  his  proposed  occupational 
area.  Such  a curriculum,  if  properly  planned  and  aupervlfcM,  will  ensure  that 
the  student  receives  Instruction  related  to  his  occupational  objective. 

This  individual  curriculum  is  an  even  more  important  consideration  than 
the  departmental  curriculum.  With  the  great  variation  which  was  Shown  among 
the  activities  performed  by  high  school  students  and  often  the  lack  of  items 
on  which  to  perform  such  activities,  greater  efforts  must  be  exerted  to 
individualize  instruction.  To  bring  this  about,  behavioral  objectives  must 
be  formulated  and  used  as  the  basis  for  agricultural  mechanics  instruction. 

In  addition,  individual  work  plans  which  are  written  and  planned  for 
specific  occupational  objectives  will  play  an  Important  role,  individual 
study  units  will  help  to  truly  individualise  instruction.  Increased  use  of 
the  supervised  occupational  experience  program  would  also  help  in  this 
matter  by  permitting  the  student  to  concentrate  on  those  areas  ® units 
in  which  a true  need  exists.  This  latter  type  of  instruction  would  require 
that  teachers  identify  the  agricultural  mechanics  items  necessary  and 
available  for  use  with  the  program  conducted  by  the  student  and  that  they 
ensure  the  student  is  familiar  with  and  capable  of  performing  appropriate 
mechanical  tasks  associated  with  the  items. 


i 

Preparing  teachers  for  planning 
and  conducting  agricultural 
mechanics  programs 

+ 

The  teacher  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a key  factor  in  planning  and 
conducting  an  agricultural  mechanics  program.  Decisions  affecting  the 
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program  which  have  been  discussed  heretofore  rely  heavily  upon  the  teacher's 
judgment.  The  relationships  shown  in  this  study  generally  suggest  that 
teachers  are  performing  these  tasks  in  a satisfactory  manner , The  only 
cause  for  concern  appears  in  the  importance  ratings  of  the  various  units 
as  supplied  by  teachers.  Such  ratings  were  probably  based  heavily  upon 

L 

monetary  investment  and  the  relative  complexity  of  the  equipment  instead 
of  the  number  of  farms  on  which  the  items  were  found  or  the  number  of 
students  who  performed  specific  agricultural  mechanics  activities.  Because 
of  this*  departmental  curriculums  based  upon  the  teacher's  purported  im- 
portance ratings  will  not  be  as  appropriate  as  one  developed  by  using 
other  measures.  For  example,  if  departmental  curriculums  were  developed 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  items  found  on  the  farm,  the  activities 
performed  on  the  farm,  and  the  students1  abilities  when  they  entered  the 
program,  instructional  units  related  to  rope  work,  disk  harrows,  manure 
spreaders,  and  portable  elevators  would  appear  in  a greater  number  of 
curriculums.  Less  instructional  time  would  be  devoted  to  units  such  as 
woodworking  and  acetylene  welding.  However,  some  disparity  between  those 
units  taught  and  activities  performed  on  the  farm  should  always  exist 

because  of  efforts  to  improve  or  expand  the  program  and  because  of  the  tr&ns- 

\ 

for  of  learning  which  often  occurs.  Because  of  these  decisions  which  must 
be  made,  the  teacher  exercises  a great  deal  of  control  over  the  curriculum. 

H 

Thus  teacher  preparation  plays  an  important  role  in  curriculum  development. 

To  ensure  that  the  teacher  is  ready  to  make  these  decisions,  he  Should 
be  acquainted  with  teaching  principles,  student  needs,  and  local  faming 

I 

operations,  m addition,  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  value  of  basic 
agricultural  mechanics  activities  and  capable  Yof  performing  those 
activities  which  are  generally  performed  on  the  farm.  Finally,  he  should 
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use  the  Agricultural  Product! on;  Curriculum  Guide  as  a reference  while  plan- 
ning loth  departmental  and  individual  curriculum* . 

to 

Continuing  education  in 
agricultural  mechanics 

Continuing  education  related  to  agricultural  mechanics  Is  and  will 
continue  to  he  Important#  Such  instruction  should  receive  a position  of 
Importance  In  young  and  adult  farmer  programs#  When  one  notes  the  percentage 
of  high  school  students,  young  farmers,  and  adult  farmers  who  performed  various 
agricultural  mechanics  activities,  it  is  apparent  that  as  the  individuals  become 
older  and  better  established  in  terming,  the  percentage  performing  a specific 
activity  increases#  Because  of  this,  agricultural  mechanics  Instruction  must 
be  provided  far  other  than  the  high  school  students.  In  those  instances 
where  a need  exists,  special  classes  should  be  organized  and  conducted  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  termers'  abilities  in  this  area. 

These  six  implications  should  be  considered  when  planning  or  super- 
vising the  operation  of  programs  related  to  agricultural  mechanics.  Their 

h 

consideration  and  implementation  can  help  to  strengthen  the  agricultural 
mechanics  instruction  In  the  production  phase  of  Ohio's  vocational  agriculture 

l 

program# 


^Agricultural  Production!  Currie”^*™  Guide  (Colmnbus,  Ohio: 
Agricultural  Education  Service,  State  Department  of  Education  and 
Department  Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio  State  university,  19&T#) 
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THE  STUDY  AND  ITS  FINDINGS 


Though  it  has  been  predicted  that  the  overall  need  for  farm  labor 

will  he  leas  in  the  years  ahead,  it  was  believed  that  workers  with  higher 

skills  would  he  needed.  Such  jobs  as  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 

Increasingly  complex  farm  unchines  will  require  additional  technical 

2 

knowledge  and  judgment.  With  the  increasing  mechanization  of  work,  a 
person  employed  or  self- employe d in  agriculture  cannot  he  a success 
unless  he  possesses  considerable  mechanical  knowledge  and  skill.  The 
importance  of  such  knowledge  and  skill  was  emphasized  by  a recent  agri- 
cultural engineering  estimate  that  85  per  cent  of  the  machinery  in 

3 

operation  on  farms  was  out  of  adjustment. 

Because  of  this,  it  was  believed  that  Ohio  would  continue  to  have  a 

i 

relatively  high  farm  employment  rate.  This  along  with  the  emphasis  on 
mechanization  made  the  provision  of  adequate  educational  opportunities 
in  agricultural  mechanics  mandatory*  lb  an  effort  to  aid  secondary 
students  in  developing  those  abilities  which  would  enable  them  to  perform 
the  agricultural  tasks  necessary  for  success  in  farming,  it  was  recoup 
mended  that  Ohio  curriculums  for  production  agriculture  include  subject 
matter  and  learning  activities  concerned  with  the  principles,  concepts. 


- and  processes  dealing  with  agricultural  mechanics . 


2Uhlted -States  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Report  of  the  President 
and  a Report  on  Manpower  Requirement sy  Resources,  Utilization,  and  Train^ 
Ins  (Washington,  C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1967);  p.  10b. 

^Llqyd  J.  Hii^ps,  Mechanics  in  Agriculture  (Danville,  Illinois: 

Hie  interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,  me.,  19o?)>  ?• 

■r 
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As  an  instructional  area,  agricultural  mechanics  has  usually  been  allot- 
ted a rather  large  investment  of  finances,  space,  and  instructional  time 
when  compared  to  other  areas  such  as  animal  science,  plant  science,  farm 
business  management,  occupational  experience  programs,  and  leadership  train- 

^-i 

Ihg*  Because  of  this  investment  end  because  of  the  continuing  need  for  such 
instruction,  it  was  considered  imperative  that  this  portion  of  the  curriculum 
make  a maximum  contribution  to  the  total  program  by  concerning  itself  with 
the  mechanical  knowledge  and  aUcLUs  required  for  success  in  farming. 

n 

The  Study 

Purpose  of  the  study 

The  purpose  of  the  c,tudy  was  to  determine  whether  Ohio  agricultural  j 

mechanics  curriculum^  were  appropriate  for  preparing  students  enrolled  in  ! 

i 

r 

high  school  vocational  agriculture  classes  to  perform  the  agricultural  ■ 

mechanics  activities  found  in  production  agriculture  occupations  as  ! 

indicated  by  the  instruction  provided  by  teachers  of  vocational  agri-  j t 

culture,  the  activities  of  such  students,  and  the  jobs  or  operations 
performed  on  selected  farms. 

! 

i 

Objectives  * 

The  following  specific  objectives  were  identified  to  provide 
direction  to  the  study;  • 

1,  To  determine  which  areas  and  units  of  agricultural  mechanics  ! 

L i 

were  taught;  how  important  these  areas  or  units  were  according 
to  teacher  ratings;  when,  during  the  normal  four  year  period  of 

■s 

vocational  agriculture  instruction,  these  areas  or  units  were 
taught;  the  amount  of  instructional  time  devoted  to  each  area 
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or  unit;  where  the  areas  or  v--dts  vere  taught;  and  the  areas 
of  emphasis  included  in  the  units. 

2.  To  ident.  oe  agricultural  mechanics  operations  or  Jobs  per- 
formed by  production,  agriculture  students  and  when  they  were 
first  performed,  based  upon  grade  in  school. 

3*  To  determine  vhich  agricultural  mechanics  operations  or  jobs  were 
performed  on  farms  associated  with  elected  farmers  and  who 
performed  these  operations  or  jobs. 

kt  To  determine  the  relationship  between  the  areas  ocr  units  of 
agricultural  mechanics  which  were  taught,  'I  12  agricultural 
mechanics  operations  or  jobs  performed  by  the  students,  and  the 
agricultural,  mechanics  operations  or  jobs  performed  on  farms 
associated  with  selected  farmers. 

KCed  for  the  study 

The  study  was  considered  necessary  as  it  was  believed  & contribution 
might  be  made  to  agricultural  education  in  Ohio  by  attempting  to  strengthen 
agricultural  mechanics  instruction  in  the  secondary  school.  Such  instruc- 
tion could  be  strengthened  bv  ^onfinoing  the  value  of  present  curr iculums , 
through  the  preparation,  of  a tc oriented  curriculum  guide,  or  through  a 
combination  of  these  methods.  This  belief  was  dev-.-jped  for  several 
reason*,  but  the  following  were  considered  most  important. 

1.  The  rapid  technological  advances  being  made  in  all  areas  of 
agriculture  created  change  throughout  the  entire  agricultural 
economy.  It  was  deemed  important  that  the  instructional  situa- 
tion be  examined  periodically  to  ensure  that  the  programs  were 
keeping  pace  with  these  changes. 
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2.  Programs  of  production  agriculture  had  as  tteir  major  purpose  to 

i meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  had 

entered  or  were  preparing  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  farm  or 
farm  home*  Thus  the  program  in  agricultural  production  should 
equip  the  student  with  the  competencies  required  far  entry  into 
and  advancement  in  farming, 

3.  Because  of  the  small  amount  of  instruction  devoted  to  agric'iltural 
mechanics  in  the  curriculum  recommended  for  the  preparation  of 

i teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  it  was  considered  necessary 

!;  to  identify  the  specific  needs  so  that  emphasis  in  teacher 

1 ' £ 

preparation  could  he  directed  to  the  most  important  areas. 
Methodology 

As  an  aid  in  conducting  this  study,  the  State  was  divided  into  three 
agricult ural-admini stra tive  regions.  This  was  necessary  as  one  of  the 
| assumptions  upon  which  the  study  was  based  indicated  that  the  areas  or 

i B 

units  of  agricultural  mechanics  in  which  training  was  needed  would  vary 
according  to  the  type  of  farming  and  nature  of  the  enterprises  in  the  re* 
glans.  These  regions  were  identified  as  the  Western  Region,  the  North- 
eastern Region,  and  the  Southern  Region. 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  study,  it  was  necessary  to  survey 
three  groups  of  individuals— teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  secondary 

l 

students  enrolled  in  production  agriculture  classes,  selected  farjrers. 
This  latter  group  actually  consisted  of  two  sub-groups,  young  farmers  and 
adult  farmers,  with  the  latter  having  a grogs  annual  farm  income  of 
$20,000  or  more* 

l!  After  the  mil  questionnaires  for  each  of  the  groups  to  be  surveyed 

were  finalized,  selected  individuals  Area  each  of  the  agriculture  1- 

| 
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administrative  regions  were  asked  to  complete  the  forms-  For  the  teacher 
survey,  teachers  representing  130  of  the  28?  Ohio  vocational  agriculture 
departments  offering  production  agriculture  classes  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  a stratified  random  sample  and  mailed  the  forms  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  I967-I968  school  year.  Of  this  group,  82  per  cent  completed 
and  returned  the  forms*  The  teachers1  responses  were  then  keypunched  into 
data  cards  and  tabulated  through  the  facilities  of  The  Ohio  State  University 
Computer  Center. 

Forms  were  then  distributed  to  1,157  of  the  State’s  13,065  production 
agriculture  students  who  were  selected  by  using  a stratified  cluster 
sampling  technique . Teachers  in  thirty- four  of  the  vocational  agriculture 
departments  were  asked  to  give  the  forms  to  specific  groups  of  students. 
Eighty- five  per  cent  of  these  forms  were  completed  and  returned  to  the 
researchers.  The  data  obtained  through  these  questionnaires  were  punched 
into  data  cards  and  tabulated  through  the  use  of  electronic  data  process- 
ing equipment. 

The  third  form  developed  was  submitted  to  both  young  and  adult*  m 
farmers.  The  participants  in  this  part  of  the  study  were  identified  by 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  on  the  basis  of  specific  criteria 

m 

developed  by  the  writers.  Of  the  146  young  farmers  who  were  mailed  question- 
naires, 111  completed  and  returned  the  forms  for  a response  percentage  of 
76,2  per  cent.  The  adult  farmer  croup  had  a ter  response  percentage, 

76,9  per-cent,  with  l^O  of  the  l£2  individuals  receiving  the  forms 
responding.  However,  the  u suable  number  of  forms  was  reduced  to  eighty 
for  the  „ oung  fanners  and  110  for  the  adult  farmers  after  the  established 
criteria  were  enforced* 
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Data  from  the  questionnaires  completed  by  these  Individuals  were  coded 

and  keypunched  into  data  cards.  The  data  were  then  tabulated  through  the 

* 

facilities  of  the  Computer  Center. 

Analysis  of  data 

After  the  data  collected  during  each  phase  of  this  study  were  tabu- 
lated, the  agricultural  mechanics  units  were  ranked  according  to  selected 
frequency  counts  for  each  of  the  applicable  responding  groups.  Spearman 
rank  correlation  coefficient  (rho)  'and  Kendall1  s coefficient  of  concordance 
(to)  were  used  to  determine  the  degree  of  association  among  the  rankings. 

H 

The  results  of  these  statistical  tests  ware  then  used  to  draw  conclusions 

■ m 

concerning  the  relationship  between  rankings  based  upon  teacher  responses, 
student  responses,  young  farmer  responses,  and  adult  farmer  responses. 

Findings 

The  findings  were  summarised  in  terns  of  data  provided  by  each  of  the 
responding  groups --teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  students  enrolled  in 
production  agriculture  classes,  and  selected  farmers— and  of  a comparison  of 
some  of  their  responses.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  study  and  the  data 
involved,  the  findings  were  formulated  as  rather  broad  statements  of  relation- 
ships instead  of  specific  declarations. 

Bindings  regarding  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture 

1.  Most  vocational  agriculture  departments  offered  instruction 

4 

related  to  each  of  the  five  areas  of  agricultural  mechanics-- 
farm  power  and  machinery,  agricultural  construction  and 
maintenance,  rural  electrification  and  processing,  farm  buildings 

and  conveniences,  and  soil  and  water  management— as  shown  in  xable  1. 
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2.  Also  as  reflected  in  Table  1,  Instruction  in  four  areas  of 
agricultural  mechanics —farm  power  and  machinery,  rural 
electrification  and  processing,  farm  buildings  and  conveniences, 
and  soil  and  water  management- -was  generally  provided  during  the 
third  and  fourth  years  of  vocational  agriculture  while  the 
primary  instruction  in  agricultural  construction  and  maintenance 
was  usually  offered  in  the  first  year  with  a rather  large  pro- 
portion also  occurring  during  the  second  year  of  the  program. 

3 . instruction  related  to  agricultural  mechanics  units,  except  those 
in  agricultural  construction  and  maintenance,  was  most  frequently 
provided  during  one  year  of  the  program,  not  divided  among  several 

i* 

years.  On  the  other  hand,  agricultural  construction  and  mainte- 

1 

nance  units  generally  involved  instruction  in  two  or  more  years 

¥ 

of  the  program. 

4.  As  shown  in  .Table  1,  the  average  department  of  vocational  agrl- 

% 

culture  devoted  approximately  £72  hours  of  instructional  time 
to  agricultural  mechanics  instruction.  Of  this  total,  about  12^ 
hours  were  devoted  to  farm  power  and  machinery,  ninety  to  agri- 
cultural construction  and  maintenance,  twenty- three  to  rural 
electriflcatio  and  processing,  twenty- two  to  farm  buildings  and 
conveniences,  and  thirteen  to  soil  and  water  management. 

5.  Teachers  tended  to  teach  those  areas  and  units  which  they 
'considered  to  be  important. 

6.  Agricultural  mechanics  units  having  the  highest  average  number 
of  instructional  hours  devoted  to  them  were  generally  taught  in 
a greater  percentage  of  departments. 


TABLE  1 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  AREAS  OF  AQ1ICULTURAL  MECHANICS  Hf  INDUCTION 
A©ICULTUKE  CURRICULUMS  AS  INDICATED  BY  TEACHERS  BT  106  OHIO 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DETRIMENTS 

N * 106 


Areas 

Departmental 
CurriCuluma 
Including  Area 

i 

Year(sJ  of  Vo-Ag 
In  Which  Unit 
was  offered  in 
Most 

Departments 

Average  Humber 
of  Hours  Ber 
Department  Used 
For  ire  seating 
instruction 

Farm  Potxer  end  Machinery 

100.0 

m/iv 

121*  ,1* 

Agricultural  Construction 

and  Maintenance  100.0 

1 

89.5 

Rural  Electrification 
and  Accessing 

9T-2 

m/iv 

22*7 

Farm  Buildings  and 
Conveniences 

96.2 

m/iv 

22.0 

Soil  and  Water 
Management 

89.6 

m/iv 

12.9 

1231  * 
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7*  Based  upon  the  percentage  of  time  spent  In  each  of  the  four 
places  of  instruction  identified  In  the  study,  the  laboratory, 
classroom,  field  trip,  and  supervised  occupational  experience 
program  would  rank  in  that  order  with  the  place  listed  fit 
having  the  highest  percentage.  The  percentages  for  each  of  the 
places  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

3.  According  to  the  figures  shown  in  Table  2,  the  supervised 

occupational  experience  program  did  not  play  an  important  role 
in  most  agricultural  mechanics  programs. 

9.  Agricultural  mechanics  units  included  in  a large  number  of  depart- 
mental curricuUoQs  tended  to  have  relatively  high  percentages  of 
departments  offering  instruction  related  to  each  of  its  areas 
of  emphasis  - -economics,  selection,  operation,  maintenance  and 

repair. 

■ 

10.  Though  the  type  of  agricultural  production  occurring  in  a region 
of  the  State  influenced  the  mechanics  units  taught  as  part  of  the 
departmental  program,  it  was  always  a matter  of  degree  not  of 
acceptance  or  rejection  oil  the  unit. 

Findings  regarding  high  school 
students  er^oIlggTIn"WoductSi 
* agriculture  classes 

1.  Agricultural  mechanics  activities  performed  on  the  farm  and  by 
i high  school  students  represented  each  of  the  five  areas  of 

agricultural  mechanics. 

2.  Of  the  67  per  cent  of  the  students  conducting  their  supervised 
occupational  experience  programs  on  the  home  farm  c?  place  on 
which  they  lived;  52  per  cent  reported  this  location  involved 

less  than  IDO  acres  of  land. 

1232 
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TABLE  2 


IERCENTAGE  OF  TIME  PER  DEPARTMENT  USED  FDR  PROVIDING  INSTRUCTION 
RELATED  TO  THE  VARIOUS  AREAS  07  AGRICULTURAL 
MECHANICS  IN  SPECIFIC  INSTRUCTIONAL 
LOCATIONS 


Number  of  Instructional  Location 

Hours  Per 


Areas 

Depart- 

ment 

Class- 

room 

* 

laboratory 

$ 

Field 

Trip 

Supervised 

Experience 

Program 

$ 

Farm  Power  and 
Machinery 

124.4 

48.3 

1+  1.8 

7.9 

2.0 

Agricultural 
Construction  and 
Maintenance 

89.5 

23.7 

75*2 

0.55 

0.55 

Rural  Electrifica- 
tion and 
Accessing 

22.7 

51.9 

Ul.9 

5.0 

1.2 

Farm  Buildings  and 
Conveniences 

22.0 

58.9 

26.8 

10.6 

3.7 

Soil  and  Hater 
Management 

12.9 

56.7 

24.0 

17.2 

2.1 

Total  Hours  Per 
Department 

271.5 

41.8 

50.8 

5.8 

1.6 

1233 
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3*  While  Table  3 shews  that  4l.5  per  cent  of  the  students  reported 
they  expected  to  enter  an  agricultural  occupation  after  completing 
their  formal  education  and  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  only 
33*5  per  cent  identified  a production  agriculture  occupation. 
Agricultural  mechanics  items  found  on  the  greatest  number  of 
farms  were  likely  to  be  operated  car  constructed,  maintained,  and 
repaired  by  a greater  percentage  of  the  students  than  those  found 
on  fever  fhrms. 

5*  Students  reported  they  generally  began  operating,  constructing, 
maintaining,  or  repairing  the  Items  listed  during  grades  seven 
through  ten.  Though  the  period  six  and  below  was  important  in 
seme  instances,  few  students  indicated  that  they  began  performing 
these  activities  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 

TABLE  3 


PERCENTAGE  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  STUDENTS  WHO  REPORTED 
THE  FULL-TIME  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORY  IN  WHICH 
THE!  EXPECTED  TO  ENGAGE 


Type 

State 

Agrlcultural*administratlve  Regions 

N=9&3 

Western 

N=610 

Northeastern 

N-376 

Southern 

B*S97 

Agricultural  Occupations 

41.5 

42.3 

1*6.6 

33*9 

Non-agricultural 

Occupations 

36.9 

3*.9 

36.2 

39.9 

Undecided  and  No 

Response 

21.6 

22.8 

m 1 

.17.2 

26.2 

I 
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Findings  regarding 
selected  fanners 

1.  Agricultural  mechanics  activities  performed  on  farms  associated 

i 

with  young  and  adult  farmers  represented  each  of  the  five  areas 
of  agricultural  mechanics. 

2.  Persons  identified  as  performing  the  farm's  mechanical  tasks 
generally  fell  within  three  categories—the  young  or  adult 
farmer,  other  full-time  workers,  and  specialists. 

3.  Jfert-tlme  workers  did  not  play  a major  role  in  the  performance 
of  agricultural  mechanics  activities. 

4.  Operation  of  the  various  mechanical  items  was  usually  performed 
by  the  farmers  or  their  full-time  workers. 

5.  Mechanical  Items  listed  under  each  of  the  areas  of  agricultural 
mechanics  could  generally  he  divided  Into  three  categories --most 
likely  to  he  found  on  the  farm,  may  he  found  on  the  farm,  and 
least  likely  to  he  found  on  the  farm.  Young  and  adult  farmers 
generally  exhibited  agreement  as  to  the  relative  ranking  of  the 
several  items. 

6.  If  the  mechanical  activity  was  performed  on  farms  associated  with 
one  group  of  farmers,  the  other  group  generally  performed  it  to 

a similar  extent.. 

7.  While  both  young  and  adult  fanners  tended  to  utilise  the  services 
of  specialists  for  specific  tasks,  a greater  percentage  of  adult 
farmers  reported  using  such  services  than  did  the  young  farmers. 

Findings  Regarding  comparison 
of  responses  from  the  various 
groups 

I 

1.  The  two  groups  of  respondents  who  provided  data  that  resulted  In 

r 

J the  rankings  of  agricultural  mechanics  items  or  operations  which 
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showed  the  greatest  positive  statistical  association  were  the 
young  and  adult  farmers. 

2.  Bankings  of  agricultural  mechanics  items  or  operation  by  high 
school  students  enrolled  in  production  agriculture  classes,  by 
young  farmers,  and  by  adult  farmers  generally  exhibited  a high 
degree  of  positive  association. 

3.  A greater  percentage  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
included  agricultural  mechanics  instructional  units  in  their 
departmental  curriculums  'which  were  related  to  the  farm  power 
and  machinery  items  reported  as  being  found  on  form  associated 
with  a greater  percentage  of  students  and  farmers. 

The  instructional  importance  rating  provided  by  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture  was  found  to  have  no  significant  associa- 
tion with  the  percentage  of  students  and  farmers  reporting  the 
various  farm  power  and  machinery  items  found  on  the  farm. 

3.  Teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  tended  to  provide  instruction 

related  to  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  those  farm 

■**  ^ 

power  and  machinery  items  which  the  greatest  percentage  of 
students  and  fartr^rs  reported  they  operated,  maintained,  or 
repaired. 

6.  The  only  agricultural  mechanics  area  in  which  item  rankings  did 
not  result  in  a signify  ■jairt  value  on  the  statistical  test!  used 
to  measure  the  degree  association  was  rural  electrification 
and  processing. 

7*  A greater  percentage  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  tended 
to  provide  agricultural  mechanics  instruction  as  part  of  their 
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departmental  curriculum^  related  to  the  agricultural  construction 
and  maintenance,  farm  buildings  and  conveniences , soil  and  water 
management,  and  rural  electrification  and  processing  items  and 
operations  reported  as  being  found  or  performed  on  farms 
associated  with  a greater  percentage  of  students  and  farmers. 
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FORE 


WORD 


o 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  amends  provisions  for  the  distribu- 
tive education  program  under  the  George-Barden  Act  to  permit  pre-employment 
training  in  distribution  and  market ing.  Rapidly  growing  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  this  field  present  increasing  responsibilities  to  school  admini- 
strators and  distributive  educators  for  the  Implementation  of  preparatory 
training,  and  the  maintenance,  extension,  and  improvement  of  existing  cooperative 
and  supplementary  programs. 

To  provide  State  supervisors  and  teachers  of  distributive  education  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  implications  for  distributive  education  in  the  report 
of  the  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  and  to  restate  the  role 
of  distributive  education  in  the  light  of  the  anticipated  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963,  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  conducted  a 
clinic  In  Washington,  D.C.,  October  1*1-18,  19&-*  Primary  objectives  of  the 
clinic  were : 

1.  To  clarify  national  concern  for  preparatory  programs  in 
distributive  education 

2.  To  redirect  the  current  program  to  meet  more  effectively  the 
needs  of  individuals  preparing  for  or  advancing  in  marketing 
and  distribution  careers 

3.  To  identify  and  suggest  solutions  to  operating  problems  that 
confront  the  States  and  communities 

**.  To  develop  a consensus  of  guidelines  for  vocational  education 
for  distribution 

The  program  was  organized  around  papers  presented  by  members  of  the 
Distributive  Education  Branch.  The  key  clinic  activity  was  in  four  task  force 
groups  who  studied  program  Implementation  in  relation  to  high  school  age 
youth  and  adults  available  for  full-time  Ttudy,  adults  needing  training  and 
retraining,  and  youth  with  special  needs. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  from  materials  presented  at  the  clinic.  The 
appendix  includes  an  account  of  a post-session  meeting  devoted  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  vocational  education  in  distribution  through  the  Distributive  Educa- 
tion Clubs  'bf  America  and  a paper  exploring  relationships  between  economic 
education  and  distributive  education* 


Harland  E.  Samson 
Distributive  Educator 
University  of  Wisconsin 
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I.  THE  ROLE  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


Vocational  Education  and  the  National  Welfare 


Arthur  L.  Harris 
Associate  Commissioner 
Bureau  of  Educational  Assistance  Programs* 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 


in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  vocational  education,  several  high  water  marks 
have  been  reached;  The  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  George-Barden  Act,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  and  the  more  recent  Area  Redevelopment  and  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Acts.  There  is  little  do’ubt  that  another  high 
tide  in  the  history  of  vocational  education  is  about  to  be  reached. 

Once  again  Congress  is  commissioning  educators  to  launch  a rescue 
mission  upon  the  Nation's  troubled  economic  and  social  seas.  I share  the 
general  feeling  of  opt imi sm--and  incidentally  of  trepi.dat  I on--preva  i 1 ing 
among  those  concerned  with  the  destiny  of  vocational  education.  You  here 
must  fee)  the  weight  of  impending  responsibilities  as  vocational  leaders 
resolved  to  chart  a course  that  will  meet  the  challenges  forthrightly. 

What  will  be  the  guiding  principles  in  planning  during  the  next  few 
days,  weeks,  and  months?  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  we  still  plot  Our  course 
with  a fix  on  the  American  ideal  that  man  must  be  master  of  his  fate  and  that 
hi  s .emanci  pati  on  from  the  tyranny  of  ignorance  will  come  through  free  access 
to  education*.  As  surely  as  our  forefathers  believed  that  "Satan  could  be 
deluded  through  the  common  school,"  Americans  and  Congress  today  seem  con- 
vinced that  "Marx  can  be  deiuded"  and  the  threats  of  rapid  economic  change 
can  be  blunted  through  free  public  education  for  all  our  citizens. 

But  there  is  a corollary  principle  that  is  being  reasserted  and  empha- 
sized and  it  is  this:  Education  for  the  great  masses  must  be  a vital  edu- 

cation, responsive  to  the  harsh  realities  of  life.  Reduced  to  the  barest 
essentials:  a boy  or  girl  must  gain  a skill  and  thus  a job,  before,  after, 

or  concurrent  with  all  ither  considerations.  Today,  with  millions  unemployed 
and  with  thousands  dropping  out  of  schools,  we  know  that  something  is  wrong 
and  we  also  know  a free  and  affluent  nation  cannot  for  long  let.millions 
stand  idle,  neglected,  andjmpoverished.  Something  is  not  right  in  school 
and  society  when  tens  of  thousands  reject  the  educational  fare  of  their  time. 
Perhaps  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  three  R's  have  not  been  sufficient 
for  the*  r world. - 

But  this  corollary  principle  also  says  those  who  do  not,  cannot,  or 
will  not  master  the  academics  must  not  be  relegated  to  the  rubbish  heap.  We 
know  all  too  wel 1 that  such  a rubbish  heap  contaminates  a community,  saps 
its  vitality,  robs  it  of  its  dignity,  and  in  the  end  turns  its  citizens  into 


* At  present  Arthur  L.  Harris 
and  Secondary  Education. 
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calloused  nonparticipants  in  the  great  march  of  men  for  dignity  and  freedom. 
This  generation  of  Americans  will  not  be  a party  to  such  a betrayal  of  our 
heritage. 

This  Hation,  then,  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  is  making 
another  great  commitment  to  the  proposition  that  a man  has  a right  to  discover 
and  develop  his  talent  through  free  access  to  a broad  education  and  that, 
through  such  self-fulfillment,  he  has  a right  to  make  a contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  The  exact  form  of  that  commitment  to  vocational 
education  requires  considerable  study  as  a basis  for  discussion  and  decision. 
However,  we  need  not  be  restricted  in  our  planning  for  the  tremendous  impact 
this  program  will  have  on  American  education.  We  can  be  fairly  certain  that 
many  thousands  of  additional  pupils  will  be  accommodated  in  vocational  classes 
throughout  the  United  States. 

■ 

In  quantitative  terms,  this  bill  falls  short  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  report  of  the  President's  Panel  on  vocational  education;  nevertheless 
its  passage  constitutes  a signifies  - kthrough.  Educational  opportunities 
which  it  provides  make  possible  ar.  ant  stride  to  keep  pace  with 

technological  change  during  this  de-  These  opportunities  can  salvage 

many  already  on  the  road  to  dropout  and  unemployment. 

Permit  me  a side  note  on  the  dropout-  problem.  Many  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  President's  August  program  to  pay  school  counselors  to  visit  drop- 
outs  in  some  of  our  major  cities.  This  program  accomp i i shed  its  major 
objectives  by  demonstrating  what  the ’personal  appeal  of  a counselor  can  do 
to  bring  youth  back  to  school.  It  also  pointed  out  that  boys  and  girls 
leave  rchool  because  they  don't  like  or  understand  what's  there  for  them, 
and  even  more  tragically,  that  a))  too  often  there  i s noth i no  there  for  them. 

The  President's  program  has  demonstrated  once  again  that  the  education 
of  youth  in  the  country  is  a total  effort.  When  we  pass  laws  requiring 
children  to  attend  schools,  we  must  also  give  them  what  they  need  to  learn. 
Learning  requires  variety  in  building  equipment,  curriculum,  and  methodology. 
Vocational  education  programs  can  go  a long  way  toward  giving  all  children 
the  differed  kinds  of  school  programs  they  need  and  should  have. 

But  before  these  improved  programs  become  a reality,  leaders  in  voca- 
tional education  must  address  themselves  to  hard  administrative  problems  that 
demand  solution.  The  staff  of  the  Distributive  Education  Branch  have  already 
isolated  the  most  important  of  these  problems.  They  are: 

' Locating,  selecting,  and  training  teachers  and  other  personnel 
needed  to  Implement  the  new  distributive  education  program 

* Making  distributive  education  available  wherever  opportunity 
for  employment  and  individual  interest  exists 

* Examining  current  practices  in  terms  of  the  charge,  to  fit  for 
gainful  gmPlovment 

+ 

* Developing  instructional  techniques  and  materials  suitable  to 
the  vocational  needs  of  the  age  groups,  the  ability  groups,  an«jj 
the  socio-economic  groups. 
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' Maintaining  vocational  emphases  In  instructional  programs  when 
enrollment  Is  not  limited  to  those  already  employed 

' Extending  training  opportunities  in  urban  areas  to  Individuals 
handicapped  in  their  search  for  employment 

* > 

• Strengthening  relationships  with  retailing,  wholesaling,  and 
service  businesses  so  that  there  will  be  greater  opportunities 
for  trained  personnel 

One  thing  impresses  me  about  these  topics.  With  flight  alteration  they 
could  be  the  focus  tor  meetings  of  any  of  the  educational  groups  affected  by 
the  legislation.  This  possibility  serves  to  emphasize  one  other  pornt.  The 
legislation  calls  for  cooperation  on  a scale  never' before  envisioned  by  vo- 
cational legislation.  To  some  degree  the  proposals  enlarge  our  vision  and 
transcend  existing  lines  of  division.  We  are  challenged  as  never  before  to 
sit  down  at  conference  tables,  cro"s  agency  lines,  cross  specializations,  and 
plan  vocational  programs  with  one  goal  In  mind — the  educational  welfare  and 
salvation  of  the  child  and  his  elders. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Congress  is  calling  for  inno- 
vations— new  ideas  for  solutions  to  old  and  new  problems. 

May  I make  one  final  allusion  to  the  nautical.  Our  guiding  stars — equality 
of  opportunity  and  the  maximum  development  of  individual  talents — must  continue 
to  be  the  stars  by  which  we  chart  our  course.  Columbus  used  the  old  stars 
to  find  new  trade  routes  and  h$  discovered  a new  world.  That's  what  the 
Congress,  the  people,  and  fellow  educators  expect  of  us. 

And  there  is  one  other  challenge — that  a vocational  education  program 
be  built  in  terms  of  those  to  be  served,  not  only  in  terms  of  job  skills  to 
be  developed.  The  limitations  on  what  can  be  offered,  under  what  conditions 
it  can  be  offered,  to  whom  it  can  be  made  available,  are  removed. 

t ■ ^ 

Training  must  be  available  to  youth  in* high  schools,  out  of  school 
youth — whether  dropouts  or  graduates — who  need  further  schoo’ ing  to  find 
employment.  Training  should  be  available  to  adults  who  need  training  or 
retraining  to  be  returned  to  employment,  employed  workers  who  need  upgrading 
in  knowledge  and  ski  I Is' to  maintain  themselves  in  jobs,  and  to  the  mentally 
and  educat i onally  retarded  and  the  culturally  deprived.  We  must  know  each  of 
these  groups — their  needs,  potential,  and  attitudes.  We  must  find  and  create 
opportunities  for  which  they  can  be  fitted.  Only  then  can  we  know  what 
vocational  education  can  be. 
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New  Dimensions  for  Distributive  Education 

Lane  C.  Ash 


Economic  and  social  changes  taking. pi  ace  in  our  communities  impose  upon 
us  new  responsibilities.  In  the  field  of  distributive  education,  breadth 
of  vision  and  breadth  of  working  relationships  with  people  outside'  our  own 
immediate  province  are  essentiak  Distribution,  in  todays  economy,  occupies 
more  workers  than  production  does  * Production  depends  upon  distribution 
services.  Jobs  for  sales  workers,  managers,  and  proprietors  will  rise  about 
20  per  cent  in  the  1970's.  Therefore , it  behooves  all  distributive  educators 
to  think  of  themselves  as  par^  of  a great  economic  complex  and  an  important 
segment  of  the  education  complex. 

We  must*  first  of  all,  consider  the  relationship  between  education  and 
the  economy  of  the  Nation,  the  State,  and  the  cooitiun i ty . We  must  develon 
interrelationships  within  the  vocational  education  field  if  our  programs 
are  to  make  significant  contributions  to  the  American  people.  Many  facts 
give  evidence  to  the  need  for  education  shaped  to  fit  economic  realities: 
unemployment  when  job  vacancies  exfst;  26  million  young  adults  without  bai  - 
ca laureate  degrees,  who  will  enter  the  labor  force  between  I960  and  1970; 

.new  competition  from  nations  emerging  into  world  markets;  anc.  the  demands  of 
all  mankind  for  opportunity  to  live  not  only  in  political  freedom  but  also 
in  financial  security. 

The  grave  implications  of  what  is  happening  in  the  world  of  work  today 
force  on  vocational  educators  the  responsibility  of  developing  far-reaching 
plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  a changing  society.  We  must  give  renewed  atten- 
tion to  the  admonitions  of  the  founders  of  vocational  education — the  National 
Society  for  Industrial  Education,  the  1914  Congressional  Commission,  and 
the  valiant  proponents  of  vocational  education  in  Congress  during  that  period. 
Ue  must  study  again  the  fundamental  concepts  which  led  to  the  passage  of  tne 
first  Federal  aid  measure  for  vocational  education,  the  Smith-Hughfcs  Act  of 
19(7- 


The  report  of  the  1914  National  Commission  on  Vocational  Education 
included  this  pertinent  comment: 

It  would  be  of  little  use  to  have  Federal  aid  for  good  roads  or 
other  material  benefits  making  for  our  physical  well-being  if, 
at  the  same  time,  this  country  has  an  uncounted  army  of  untrained 
workmen  and  workwomen  to  carry  on  life,  if  we  can  get  our  great 
human  force  trained  and  operating  along  education  lines,  all  other 
things  will  come  in  normal  manner  . . . 

1 

It  has  taken  the  present  Administration,  the  present  Congress,  and  indeed, 
the  present  day  critics  of  vocational  education  to  restore  the  idealistic 
and  realistic  view  of  vocational  education.  Lack  of  funds  and  lack  of  staff 
have  hindered  the  growth  of  program^  over  the  years,  and  vocational  education 
has  been  overshadowed  by  other  developments  in  the  broad  area  of  education. 
However,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  contains  these  main  features: 
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1.  Greatly  expanded  Federal  aid  with  upwaro-s 1 i d i ng  increases  each 
succeeding  year  until  a plateau  is  reached  in  the  fifth  year. 

2 . Greater  leeway  to  the  States  in  spending  the  funds  (Categorical 
restrictions  are  not  imposed  on  the  new  monies,  and  the  States  are 
permitted  to  transfer  from  one  category  to  another  the  funds  a ail- 
able  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts.) 

3.  Provision  for  funds  to  be  used  for  construction  and  operation  of 
area  schools* 

h.  Special  allotments  for  efforts  to  prevent  dropouts — with  emphasis 
- on  work-study  programs. 

5*  Provisions  for  the  establishment  of  resident  vocational  schools 
i.n  large  urban  centers. 

6.  Funds  reserved  for  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  use  in  making 
grants  for  special  research  and  demonstration  projects  {especial  1*y 
for  the  socioeconomically  handicapped). 

7.  Provision  for  establ i shment  of  a national  advisory  committee  to 
advise  the  LI.  5.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  in  1966  an  advisory 
council  to  review  accomplishments  under  new  programs  and  to 

make  recommendations  to  Congress  by  January  1,  1968. 

Of  particular  interest  to  distributive  education  teachers  and  admini- 
strators  is  the  provision  that  funds  may  be  used  for  preparatory  as  well 
as  cooperative  programs.  But  funds  and  staff  alone  do  not  make  a good  pro- 
gram. More  money  and  more  staff  without  more  vision  and  courage  and  flexi- 
bility of  ideas  could  become  a noose  around  our  necks.  These  provisions 
carry  within  themselves  the  implications  that  vocational  education  will  hence- 
forward be  for  all  kinds  of  people  who  need  it. 

The  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  sees  vocational  educa- 
tion providing  a full  range  of  vocational  opportunities  .or  youth  in  high 
school;  for  youth  who  have  left  high  school  but  who  lack  specific  training 
for  a gainful  occupation;  for  youth  with  socioeconomic  or  academic  handicaps 
that  interfere  with  their  ability  to  benefit  appreciably  from  present  schooling 
or  to  obtain  employment;  and  for  adults  of  all  ages  who  increasingly  require 
refresher  and  upgrading  training  to  keep  abreast  of  changes  in  their  job 
fields.  For  distributive  education,  in  particular,  this  concept  implies 
that  the  development  of  new  programs  is  carefully  tailored  to  neet  the  needs 
of  specific  groups  of  people. 

Teamwork  within  the  Community 

Teamwork  is  probably  the  most  effective  way  to  stretch  vocational  edu- 
cation into  new  dimensions  for  new  times  and  new  mandates.  The  .team  approach 
should  draw  together  educators;  social  scientists,  such  as  economists, 
sociologists;  specialists  in  remedial  education*  specialists  in  problems  of 
urban  renewal;  ar  specialists  in  business  ma-  ^gement. 
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As  vocational  educators,  we  must  £nter  the  main  stream  of  American  edu- 
cational thought  Shd  ask  ourselves  a few  searching  questions:  Are  we  shaping 

programs  that  will  train  people  for  realistic  jobs  in  a very  compel i t i ve  and 
very  real  world  of  work?  Are  we  reaching  out  to  the  many  different  age  and 
ability  groups  who  have  nowhere  to  turn  but  to  us?  Are  we  planning  for  the 
kinds  of  jobs  which  will  exist  tomorrow? 

In  the  development  of  high  school  programs,  we  pay  dogged  attention  to 
the  number  of  hours  of  related  instruction  and  nature  of  related  instruction, 
but  should  we  not  also  give  some  students  an  opportunity  to  broaden  their 
horizons  beyond  the  entry  goal,  possibly,  to  a job  leading  to  retail  depart- 
ment managership?  Shouldn't  *e  include  foreign  language  study  which  might 
lead  to  opportunities  for  careers  in  distribution  in  foreign  trade  and  over- 
seas development? 

1 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  distributive  education  contains  the 
potential,  almost  unexploited,  to  train  people  for  service  jobs  of  a less 
ambitious  nature.  The  field  of  distribution  is  so  vast  that  there  are 
employment  opportunities  for  people  with  lesser  abilities  as  well  as  for 
people  with  greater.  No  field  of  vocational-  education  should  exclude  from 
consideration  the  development  of  special  programs  for  persons  who  have 
handicaps — academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other. 

r -i 

In  shaping  our  programs,  we  should  seek  help  from  specialists  who  know 
and  understand  the  problems  inherent  in  preparing  the  unready  for  work.  We 
should  establish  ties  with  public  welfare  services  and  employment  services 
as  well  as  with  specialists  in  adult  literacy  education  and  training  of  the 
handicapped.  Teamwork  of  this  sort  should  involve  us  with  the  whole  commu- 
nity to  such  an  extent  that  we  might  contribute  to  the  solution  of  fundamental 
problems  which  vex  the  community. 

Teamwork  within  Vocational  Services 


Avenues  of  teamwork  within  vocational  education  also  need  to  be  explored. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  lift  our  sights  and  employ  every  resource  and  skill  we 
have  in  vocational  education*  Since  the  very  nature  uf  work  is  changirg, 
occupations  which  were  once  well-defined  are  now  blurred  into  functions  that 
combine  a cluster  - skflls.  Within  each  of  the  categories  of  vocational 
education,  there  is  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  specialized  know  how  of 
teachers  and  administrators  in* order  to  create  new  categories  and  define 
new  occupational  fields  in  which  there  is  demand  for  manpower. 

Various  methods  of  team  approach  are  already  being  tested.  Several  States 
have  reported  progress  in  developing  new  programs  which  cut  across  traditional 
occupational  categories.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  distributive  and 
agricultural  educators  are  working  together  to  develop  a new  series  of  pro- 
grams in  distribution  of  agricultural  products  and  services.  Similarly, 
distributive  education  personnel  in  Colorado  have  cooperated  with  personnel 
in  home  economics  education  on  programs  which  promise  far-reaching  significance. 

Team  activities  take  other  directions  also:  agriculture-business,  mechani- 

cal service  and  sales,  electrical  appliance  service  and  sales  training,  and 


an  increasing  cross-fertilization  of  specialty  skills  in  the  rapidly  expanding 
field  of  electronic  data  processing.  These  illustrations  touch  only  the 
perimeter  of  poss j t/i  I i ties  for  developing  a whole  new  vista  of  vocational 
programs  through  tne  team  approach.  The  Tiore  cross  breeding  of  services,  the 
more  numerous  and  Effective  will  be  the  programs. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  *e  should  not  include  in  an  appropriate 
distributive  education  program  instruction  by  a vocational  agriculture 
specialist;  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  cannot  mingle  a trade  and  indus- 
trial course  with  instruction  in  selling  or  in  the  techn 1 ca 1 * aspects  of  trans- 
portation. What  has  impeded  this  kind  of  teamwork  in  the  past,  has  been  a 
reluctance  upon  the  part  of  each  of  the  specialized  services  to  surrender 
its  traditional  notions  of  what  "agricultural  education"  is,  or  what  "dis- 
tributive education"  is,  or  what  must  be  included  or  excluded  in  trade  or 
technical  education.  There  is  little  doubt  that  vocational  education  will 
become  a major  part  of  most  school  systems  and  that  skillful  teamwork  is  the 
formula  for  survival  and  progress.  * 

Teamwork  wi th i n the  Vocational  Division  , 

The  general  policy  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
is  to  make  certain  that  people's  training  needs  are  met  in  the  light  of 
present  and  future  job  requirements.  Teamwork  has  facilitated  the  process. 
Within  the  division,  the  team  approach  has  developed  over  a period  of 
several  years — first  in  the  technical  education  programs  under  Title  V'M 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,* end  more  recently  in  connection 
with  training  programs  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act.  Funds 
available  through  this  latter  Act  have  contributed  to  the  making  of  curriculum 
guides,  prepared  under  direction  of  teams  representative  of  the  various 
branches — Distributive  Education,  Agricultural  Education,  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education,  Home  Economics  Education,  and  Technical  Education. 

Specialists  in  these  various  fields  have  helped  to  initiate  training 
programs  in  new  and  emerging  occupational  fields,  without  regard  to  ? parti- 
cular occupational  category,  in  addition,  the  division  will  have  the  assistance 
of  a team  of  social  science  special ists— in  sociology,  economics,  and  psychology 
to  identify  serious  economic  and  social  problems  and  to  relate  vocational 
education  goals  to  the  broader  community  goals  for  social  stabilization  and 
economic  development. 

Teamwork  in  vocational  education  involves  such  considerations  as  these; 

1.  Full  orientation  of  existing  and  potential  opportunities,^ 
the  labor  market. 

2.  New  attention  to  and  emphasis  upon  teacher  education — the 
education  of  teachers  for  different  kinds  of  occupational 
training  programs. 

3*  Concentration  on  the  development  of  new  teaching  aids  and 
teaching  materials  and  development  of  skill  in  appraisal  and 
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use  of  new  techniques,  programmed  instruction  and  teaching 
devices.  <■ 

4.  Research  conducted  as  a series  of  coordinated  State  studies — 
the  encourage  ent  of  policies  and  plans  with  regional  and 
national  implications  being  the  major  end  product* 

r 

5.  Continual  evaluation  to  insure  patterns  compatible  with  the 
shifting  trends  of  modern-day  society  and  economy. 

6.  Utilization  in  vocational  education  planning  of  other  public 
school  educators  and  admi n i st rators , of  business  and  industry  in 
the  area,  of  representati ves  of  labor  and  agriculture,  and  of  1 
civic  groups  who  speak  for  the  general  public* 

These  steps  are  similar  to  those  already  taken  in  some  States.  They 
indicate  present  trends.  Their  implementation  in  the  traditional  structure 
will  help  to  rectify  inadequacies  which  incurred  criticisms  of  vocational 
education. 
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The  Emerging  Program  of  Distributive  Education 

John  A.  Beaumont 


It  Is  appropriate  to  review  the  accomplishments  which  have  been  made 
in  distributive  education  since  the  occasion  of  the  last  national  conference 
in  September,  1 957 - The  primary  90a)  of  the  1957  conference  was  to  broaden 
and  improve  the  concept  of  distributive  education.  Major  progress  in  program 
development  has  resulted  from  the  following  concepts: 

1.  THE  GOALS  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

■ To  offer  instruction  In  marketing,  merchand is i ng,  and 
management 

' To  aid  in  the  improvement  of  techniques  of  distribution 

' To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  social  and  economic 
responsibilities  which  accompany  the  right  to  engage  in 
distribution  in  a free  competitive  society 

2.  A .pEF  I N 1 T I ON  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

' A program  of  instruction  in  marketing,  merchandising, 
and  management  with  emphasis  on  training  required  for 

career  development  and  operational  management 
* 

3.  A COMPREHENSIVE  DEFINITION  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATIONS 

■ ■ Occupations  followed  by  proprietors,  managers,  or 

employees  engaged  primarily  in  marketing  or  merchandising 
goods  or  services  and  found  in  various  business  establish 
ments,  such  as  retailing,  wholesaling,  manufacturing,  storing, 
transpor ti ng , financing,  and  risk  bearing 

Accomplishments  of  distributive  education  are  reflected  in  the  fol 1 owi ng  areas 

i.  ENROLLMENT  AND  FINANCES.  Overall  there  has  been  a 15  per  cent 
increase  ii  enrollment,  a 30  per  cent  increase  in  coor  rative 
programs,  and  a 40  per  cent  increase  in  funds  invested  in  dis- 
tributive education.  It  is  at  this  latter  point  that  State 
leaders  deserve  credit;  for  out  of,  this  40  per  cent  . i ncrease, 
totaling  $3,233,000,  only  $1?6,000  is  accounted  for  by  Federal 
funds;  the  remainder  is  State  and  local  funds. 

Following  are  comparative  figures  for  the  years  1957  and  1962:* 


* LK  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Oioest  of  Annual  Reports 
of  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education.  Washington:  U.  S.  Government 
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Total  enrollment 
Adult 

Coopera t i ve 


279,903 

245,354 

34,5^9 


Total  enrollment 
Adul  t 

Cooper at  I ve 


321,065 

276,948 

44,117 


Total  Expenditures 
Federal 

State  and  local 


$8,172,519 

2,438,561 

5,733,958 


Total  Expenditures  $11,405,837 


Federal 

State  and  local 


2,584,754 
8,841  ,083 
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SUPERVISION  IN  STATES,  tn  1957,  17  States  had  no  directly  assigned 
State  supervisor  for  distributive  education,  tn  1963,  the  super- 
vision of  distributive  education  in  only  five  States  still  remained 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  director.  Thus,  12  additional 
States  had  named  State  supervisors  for  distributive  education, 

TEACHER  EDUCATION,  The  Distributive  Education  Branch  published 
in  1959  a bulletin  entitled  "The  Role  of  Teacher  Educat i on^in 
Distributive  Education,"  A national  conference  on  Institutional 
teacher  education  sponsored  by  the  Branch  in  Chicago  in  June,  l96l, 
resulted  in  the  report  called  "Guidelines  for  Teacher  Education 
Programs  in  Distributive  Education."  Since  1957,  ten  new  institu- 
tions have  been  added  to  the  list  of  those  conducting  full-time 
distributive  teacher  education  programs.  This  figure  does  not 
include. the  many  extension  programs  conducted  by  supervisors  and 
consultants.  Two  States  have  added  specialists  in  teacher  education 
to  their  State  staffs. 

RESEARCH.  This  office  conducted  a.  conference  in  June,  I960,  and 
issued  the  report,  "Patterns  of  Research  In  Distributive  Education." 

In  1963,  it  published  a bulletin,  "A  Guide  to  Practical  Research  in 
Distributive  Education."  Research  committees  have  been  organized 
in  each  of  the  regions.  Representatives  from  the  field  of  distri- 
butive education  participated  in  the  First  National  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Research  Conference  at  Purdue  University  conducted  jointly  by 
the  Office  of  Education  and  the  American  Vocational  Association,  A 
comprehensive  advance  has  been  the  great  volume  of  research  accom- 
plished in  the  several  States  during  the  past  six  years. 

POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS,  The  Distributive  Education  Branch  pub- 
lished in  I960  a bulletin,  "Post  High  School  Cooperative  Programs." 

In  addition.  It  conducted  a survey  in  1963  which  revealed  that  in 
fiscal  year  1959,  six  States  reported  post  high  school  cooperative 
programs.  Four  years  later,  20  states  reported  similar  programs. 

And  during  fiscal  year  1964,  four  more  States  added  such  programs 
to  their  distributive  education  offering. 

ADULT  PROGRAMS.  The  Distributive  Education  Branch  called  two 
national  conferences  for  leaders  in  adult  education,  one  in  1959 
in  cooperation  with  the* Un i vers i ty  of  Texas  and  the  other  in  1962 
with  Indiana  University.  The  latter  conference  emphasized  the 
program  approach  in  adult  education*  Enrol  lmer.ts  in  adult  education 
have  increased  substantially,  particularly  in  programs  of  considerable 
substance  and  depth. 
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UIGH  SCHOOL  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS.  This  office  has  issued  a 
number  of  bulletins  which  deal  specifically  with  various  aspects 


of  the  high  school  cooperative  program.  A major  portion  of  teacher 
education  and  curriculum  development  carried. on  by  the  States  has 
been  directed  to  this  program.  The  National  Study  of  Secondary 
School  Evaluation  included  it  In  the  "Evaluative  Criteria. 
Enrollments  have  increased  consistently.  Scattered  reports  from 
several  States  indicate  that  in  the  1964  school  year,  250  more 
high  schools  initiated  cooperative  programs  in  dlstrlt  .tive 
education, 

8.  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA.  This  youth  group  has 

attained  considerable  growth  in  membership  and  program  development. 

' Thousands  of  young  men  and  women  throughout  the  nation  proclaim 
their  affiliation  with  the  dynamic  organization  and  substantial 
increases  in  membership  are  recorded  each  year.  An  improved  program 
of  activities  is  apparent  at  local*  State  and  national  meetings. 

The  national  organization  has  added  a second  professional  member 
to  its  staff.  Increased  support  of  the  DECA  Foundation  has  made 
scholarship  loans  possible.  A bulletin,  "Educational  Values  of 
the  Club  Program/1  issued  by  this  office  in  1962  has  attracted 
considerable  attention. 


State  Supervisors  of  Distributive  Education  are  making  important 
professional  contributions  to  the  growth  of  the  distributive 
education  program. 

TO.  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  REPRESENTATIVE  GROUPS.  Relationships  within 
the  field  of  vocational  education  at  local.  State,  and  national 
levels  are  evidenced  by  the  increasing  number  of  demons t ra t i on 
programs  conducted  cooperatively  by  distributive  educators  and 
teachers  from  other  fields  of  vocational  education.  Relationships 
with  numerou*  Federal  agencies  are  developing.  Under  the  sponsor^ 
ship  of  AVA,  an  advisory  group  has  been  established  which  includes 
representati ves  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  and  distribu- 
tive  educators.  Professional  and  trade  groups,  through  their  j 
relationships  with  distributive  educators, s are  finding  in  distri- 
butive education  an  educational  force  which  contributes  to  the 
competencies  of  personnel  in  their  own  fields  of  activities. 

The  Fundamental  Challenge 

What  is  the  fundamental  challenge  at  the  moment  in  the  £ield  of  distri- 
butive education?  Let  us  look  to  two  recent  reports  and  to  vocational 
education  legislation  for  answer  to  thl s .quest i on : 


* Evaluative  Criteria.  National  Study  of  Secondary  School  Evaluation,  I960 
edition.  Washington,  D.C. 


9.  PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS.  Professional  organizations,  the 
Council  for  Distributive  Teacher  Education,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Distributive  Education  Teachers,  the  DE  Section, 
American  Vocational  Association,  and  the  National  Association  of 
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1.  The  report  of  the  Panel  of  Consultants  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion places  emphasis  on  people  and  their  needs  rather  than 
occupational  categories.  Vocational  education  might  be  described 
as  "people  business."  The  Panel  recommends  pre-empl oyment  train- 
ing for  the  distributive  occupations. 

2.  A report  entitled  "The  Federal  Government  and  Education,"  (issued 
in  June,  !g63,  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of 
Representatives,  88th  Congress,  First  Session)  says  that  distri- 
butive education  is  "handi capped  by  the  legislative  limitation 
which  restricts  training  to  persons  over  16  years  old  who  are 
already  employed  in  distributive  work*" 

3.  New  vocational  education  legislation  includes  a provision  that 
"any  amounts  allotted  (or  apportioned)  under  such  titles.  Act, 
or  Acts  for  distributive  occupations  may  be  used  for  vocational 
education  for  any  person  over  1-4  years  of  age  who  has  entered 
upon,  or  is  preparing  to  enter  upon,  such  an  occupation*  and  such 
education  need  not  be  provided  in  part-time  or  evening  schools*"  ^ 

These  reports  and  the  legislation  call  on  distributive  educators  to  think 
first  of  people  and  their  peculiar  needs  in  organizing  programs  for  the  distri- 
butive occupations  and  to  develop  such  effective  programs  that  these  people 
will  be  enabled  to  enter  successfully  into  the  wide  range  of  distributive 
occupations  which  are  available. 

Heretofore,  distributive  education  has  been  concerned  with  an  extension 
program;  instruction  has  been  limited  to  persons  already  employed*  Though 
the  extension  program  will  continue  as  a major  part  of  the  adult  and  cooperative 
phases  of  distributive  education,  there  is  the  emerging  opportunity  to  prepare 
individuals  for  initial  employment  in  a distributive  occupation  or  one  in  an 
occupational  mix.  Employment  would  follow  education  rather  than  accompany  or 
precede  i t. 

Procedures  will  be  required  to  implement  these  important  challenges.  Leaders 
in  distributive  education — head  State  supervisors,  teacher  educators,  repre- 
sentative local  supervisors,  and  chief  officers  of  the  various  professional 
organ  izati  ons — must  exert  their  best  efforts  to  find  solutions  to  the  questions 
before  us: 

1.  What  new  directions  are  needed  to  place  the  emphasis  of 
distributive  education  on  people,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Panel 
of  Consultants? 

2,  What  are  the  fundamental  problems  involved  in  education  and 
business  in  establishing  programs  in  the  distributive  occupa- 
tions that  place  education  before  employment? 

■*>'  _ 

3*  Since  evaluation  of  a program  is  gainful  employment  in  the  occu- 
pation or  in  a related  occupation  for  which  the  student  has  been 
trained*  should  the  occupational  goal  of  students  entering  distri- 
butive education  high  school  courses  be  based? 
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4*  How  specific  a goal  should  ihe  student  be  required  to  identify? 

5*  What  appropriate  subject  matter  should  be  included  in  a curricu- 
lum, and  in  courses , based  upon  the  discipline  of  distribution? 
What  are  the  tool  subjects,  technologies,  and  social  skills  needed 
to  implement  the  discipline? 

6.  How  can  the  practical  approach  associated  with  vocational  educa- 
tion be  retained  in  the  instructional  program? 

7 . What  adjustments  must  be  made  to  provide  a competent  instruc- 
tional staff  for  the  groups  to  be  served  <n  the  program? 

8*  How  can  research  activities  be  developed  and  their  findings 
incorporated  in  solving  emerging  problems  in  education  for 
di  str "but  1 0n? 

■ 

What  do  these  Challenges  Mean  to  Distributive  Education 


In  the  parlance  of  .the  retail  trade,  distributive  educators  have  success- 
fully operated  a specialty  shop.  Staffing  has  been  geared  to  the  specialty 
shop  concept;  promotions  and  operations  have  been  organized  to  fit  a selected 
clientele.  An  opportunity  now  arises  to  enter  the  department  store  field 
in  its  broadest  concept.  There  will  probably  be  discount  operations,  base- 
ment store  operations,  fashion  operations,  and  a wide  range  of  products  and 
services.  There  may  be  four  different  shoe  departments,  each  serving  a 
special  clientele.  The  present  homogeneity  of  staffing  will  disappear  to  a 
great  extent.  Promotion  will  be  directed  to  a wide  range  of  selected  markets. 
Policies  must  be  formulated  that  apply  to  the  entire  operation  as  well  as  to 
different  phases  of  the  total  operation.  There  will  be  different  and  new 
competitive  forces  to  be  encountered,  new  problems,  and  new  decisions  to  be 
made. 


What  is  the  market  for  distributive  education  in  relation  to  these 
challenges?  The  Panel  of  Consultants,  indicated  the  market  when  it  identified 
four  major  groups  to  be  served:  high  school,  post  high  school,  adult,  and 

youth  with  special  needs.  The  Panel  further  indicated  this  market  and  its 
extent  when  it  urged  that  occupational  preparation  should  be  available  for  all 
American  youth  in  high  school  and  post  high  school  institutions  for  youth  or 
adults,  unemployed  or  at  work,  needing  special  training  or  retraining  tc: 
achieve  employment  stability  or  updating  and  upgrading. 

In  'Tutu re  Opportunities  for  Distributive  Education11  Harry  W.  Ketchum 
points  out  growth  of  the  distributive  education  field  when  he  states  that  in 
a period  of  1 00  years,  employment  In  the  broad  field  of  sales  and  services 
has  increased  from  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  to  more  than  50 
per  cent.  In  the  four-year  period,  1956-1960,  total  employment  in  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  increased  six  per  cent;  and  in  finance,  insurance,  real 
estate,  and  the  service -trades,  more  than  12  per  cent. 

To  be  more  specific,  let  us  review  briefly  the  potential  in  this  market 
for  distributive  education  as  outlined  in  the  publication,  "Vocational 
Education  in  the  Next  Decade. M These  potent ials,»£or  distributive  education 
were  calculated  after  considerable  study  of  population  trends,  school  enrollments, 
and  employment  opportuni t ies— i n relation  to  the  groups  mentioned  by  the  Pane): 

12fi4 


High  School  Youth 


Totals 


1*  Preparatory  programs  In  rural  communities 
2t  Preparatory  programs  in  urban  communities 
3,  Cooperative  programs 


Post  High  School  Youth 


K Preparatory  and  Coopera t ive' Programs 


1 30*000  592,000 


Adul ts 


K Preparatory  programs 
2,  Extension  programs 

3*  Management  programs  including  export  trade 


345.000 

900.000 

IStUMfl  1.395. 000 


1,987,000 


In  these  projections  no  reference  was  made  to  youth  with  special  needs  or 
tc  potential  enrollments  which  would  develop  as  a result  of  the  inter-relationships 


with  other  services,  or  what  1 prefer  to  call  the  occupational  mix.  The  total 
of  the  figures  presented  indicates  that  the  current  program  might  Increase 
over  sevenfold*  Even  if  the  figure  is»  cut  in  half,  making  the  increase  four- 
fold, what  does  such  an  increase  mean  in  your  future  plans? 

What  Poes  This  Mean  to  Each  Leader  in  Distributive  Education? 

In  a 1959  publication  of  this  Branch  entitled  "Supervision  to  Improve 
Instruction,"  many  suggestions  are  found  for  personal  development*  The  second 
chapter,  "The  Supervisor  Organizes  His  Work,"  presents  practical  suggestions 
as  .0  how  an  individual  might  organize  himself  for  the  tasks  tftat  lie  ahead* 

fir 

Leaders  in  this  field  will  face  major  adm ini st rat ive  responsibilities* 

They  will  need  to  determine  an  area  of  operations,  plan  for  implementing  and 
budgeting  for  forecasted  growth  and  development,  and  recruit  and  organize 
the  staff  required. 

Supervision  will  continue  to  be  a major  element  in  program  growth  and 
development.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  distributive  educators  jn  many 
States  and  communities  will  be  able  to  engage  in  supervisory  activities 
associated  with  program  development  l.i  the  early  stages  of  program  development* 
Regional  and  local  personnel  will  have  to  undertake , thi s important  activity* 

A-  f + 

Staffing  undo  tedly  will  be  a major  concern*  It  is  obvious  that  personnel 
of  varied  abilities  and  many  competencies  will  be  needed  in  the  emerging  pro- 
grams* Currently,  there  is  a great  deal  of  homogeneity  among  teacher  coordinator 
groups*  In  the  future  many  different  kind^  of  personnel  will  be  Involved  in 
the  distributive  education  program  to  serve  in  different  areas,  such  as  pre- 
paratory training,  training  youth  with  special  needs,  and  working  in  inter- 
related programs  with  the  other  services.  Even  at  this  time  where  high  school 
and  post  high  school  teacher-coordinators  exist  side  by  side,  there  are  recog- 
nizable differences  in  thei  r qua!  if  ications#-  In  time,  growth  in  membership 
In  the  Nationil  Association  of  Distributive  Education  Teachers  may  allow  for 
sub-groups  of  teachers  representing  Che&d  different  specializations#-' 
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More  ways  will  be  needed  to  provide  inservice,  teacher  education.  State* 
wide  groups  of  teacher  coordinators  ‘(totaling  in  some  cases  hundreds  of  teachers) 
will  require  changes  in  inservice  teacher  education.  Widespread  pre-service 
teacher  education  will  have  a major  effect  on  inservice  teachei  education. 

Well  prepared  and ’experienced  distributive  educators,  currently  found  in  local 
school  systems,  will  require  a continuous  program  of  upgrading  in  this  field. 

The  pre-service  program  will  change  to  accommodate  the  different  kinds  ot 
special izations  and  competencies  needed  to  serve  diverse  groups  of  individuals. 

T- 

Working  with  man/  different  groups  in  organizing  and  promoting  programs 
will  become  a common  experience.  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
caused  vocational  educators  to  review  their  relationships  with  the  employment 
service.  Welfare  agencies  and  similar  groups  will  be  concerned  with  training 
for  distributive  occupations  particularly  for  youth  with  special  needs.  In 
vocational  education  itself  there  will  be  relationships  among  services  that 
have  not  previously  existed.  The  tendency  has  been  to  take  care  of  specialized, 
immediate  problems  without  exploring  more  general  needs.  The  challenges  of 
the  future  will  require  working  together  to  meet  emerging  opportunities  for 
improvement  and  expansion  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 

This  will  be  a job  for  many  full-time,  wel l-quat if ied  people,  who  are 
devoted  to  one  field  of  service.  Meeting  daily  with  new  and  different  groups, 
some  of  them  competitive,  will  require  a high  quality  of  admfnistrat ive  ability. 


* 


* 


J - 
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II.  NEW  DIRECTIONS  FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE  -EDUCATION 
The  Basis  of  Occupational  Goals 
George  Sanders 


The  controlling  purpose  of  vocational  education  is  preparation  for  gainful 
employment.  Gainful  employment  in  the  field  or  a related  field  for  which  an 
individual  is  trained  is  the  basis  for  evaluation  of  vocational  programs.  A 
national  and  well-defined  basis  for  identifying  occupational  goals  in  distri- 
bution should  be  established  so  that  compatible  data  may  be  obtained  for  this 
evaluation  of  placement. 

The  goals  of  distributive  education  adequately  identify  aims  to  be  accom- 
plished through  the  program.  Now,  however,  setting  up  a standard  basis  by 
which  an  individual  student  may  designate  his  occupational  choice  In  the 
field  of  distribution  is  necessary. 

Characteristics  of  Employment  in  Distribution 

in  a background  statement  concerning  training  programs  for  personnel 
suited  to  job  opportunities  in  disf r i but  ion,  the  Distributive  Education  Branch 
has  said  that  decisions  a>.  Jt  curriculum  and  organization  should  be  based  on 
certain  understandings  about  the  field. 

1.  Distribution  is  that  segment  of  the  economy  which  serves  both 
production  and  consumption*  Distributive  occupations  are  found 
in  retailing,  wholesaling,  and  service  establishments  and  in 
production  industries  where  the  marketing  function  appears. 

Today  distribution  represents  a major  factor  in  the  attainment 
of  the  Nation's  goals  of  expanded  domestic  and  world  markets  ard 
full  employment.  Vigorous  and  imaginative  marketing  practices 
mark  a fundamental  step  towards  the  growth  rate  needed  in  our 
consumer-dominated  economy* 

2.  Employability  for  successful  performance  in  a distributive  occu- 
pation depends  upon  the  individual's  ability  to  relate  himself 

to  people,  to  the  profit  motive,  and  to  products  and  services 
offered  for  sale  by  his  employer.  Manual  skill  requirements 
are  negligible*  Judgment  skills  are  developed  by  an  individual 
out  of  attitudes  of  service  to  others,  apprec iat ions  of  customer 
needs,  knowledge  of  product  performance,  and  acceptance  of  the 
social  and 'economic  responsibility  of  free  competitive  enterprise. 

3*  In  distribution  the  wage  payment  plan  generally  allows  an  individual 
to  enjoy  the  security  of  a base  pay  while  providing  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  according  to  his  initiative  and  ability  to  produce 
dollar  volume  for  the  business*  Jobs  bearing  similar  titles  provide 
a range  of  incomes  to  their  holders.  Variables,  such  as  human  re- 
lationships, pricing  under  a profit-system  economy,  personal  moti- 
vation, the  extent  of  customer  services,  product  soph  1 st icati on, 
the  working  of  supply  and  demand,  provide  challenges  and  satisfactions 

enjoyed  by  those  employed  in  marketing,  merchandising,  and  management. 
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4*  The  level  of  entry  jobs  in  the  field  of  distribution  differs 

according  to  the  degree  of  individual  responsibility  and  decision- 
making required  of  the  applicant*  There  are  many  starting  points. 
Some  are  satisfying  in  themselves  as  career  jobs;  others  are 
necessary  stepping  stones  to  the  job  objective  to  which  preparatory 
training  has  been  directed.  Career  development  is  inherent  in 
each  entry  job.  However,  this  does  not  mean  an  orderly  progression 
through  a specific  sequence  of  steps  in  a procedure  or  operation. 
Movement  within  an  organization  may  be  horizontal  :.r  vertical  since 
there,  is  an  interdependence  of  distributive  activities  within 
every  business  organ izat ion.  The  qualifications  of  an  individual 
are  measured  in  terms  of  his  total  occupational  experiences;  his 
social  maturity;  the  breadth  of  his  marketing  techniques;  his 
specialization  by  product  field,  such  as  building  materials;  by 
service  sold,  such  as  insurance;  or  by  function,  such  as  export 
trade. 


It  is  evident  that  these  characteristics  of  employment  lr.  distribution 
create  diversity  in  the  description  of  jobs  bearing  the  same  payroll  title. 
Statements  of  occupational  goals  are  affected  similarly.  These  conditions  then 
point  to  a need  for  a job  classification  system  that  will  identify  the  field 
of  di  tribution  and  also  permit  the  selection  of  an  occupational  goal  appro- 
priate to  the  nature  of  distributive  employment. 

I 

Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual 


The  "Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual"  Is  well  suited  to  needs 
in  distributive  education.  This  manual  prepared  by  the  Technical  Committee 
on  Industrial  Classification,  Office  of  Standards,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
covers  the  entire  field  of  economic  activity.  Developed  for  use  in  classifying 
establishments  by  type  of  activity  in  which  they  are  engaged,  the  manual 
facilitates  the  collection,  tabulation!  presentation,  and  analysis  of  data 
relating  to  these  establishments,  and  promotes  uniformity  and  comparability 
in  the  presentation  of  statistical  data. 

The  use  of  the  standard  industrial  classifications  system  to  identify 
occupational  goals  of  distributive  education  students  has  many  advantages 
because  it: 

1.  Provides  nationally  recognized  classifications  which  are  compat- 
ible with  the  "Census  of  Business*11 

2.  Safeguards  employment  purposes  by 

i 

a.  Identifying  students  enrolled  with  a specific  occupational 
goal  In  one  of  the  classification  groups 

b.  Discouraging  administrators  from  assigning  students  to  the 
program  because  certain  elements  of  it  are  good  for  everyone 

c.  Encouraging  low  attrition  rate  since  students  committed  to 
an  occupational  goal  in  a classification  group  will  be  less 
1 ikel y to  drop  out 

d.  Contributing  to  sound  vocational  organization  with  a schedule 
which  would  prevent  the  enrollment  of  150  students  in  the 
first  year  and  only  20  in  the  second  year 
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3-  Furnishes  a convenient  check  fist  of  businesses  being  served 

4.  Provides  a research  base 

5-  indicates  the  wide  scope  of  the  program 

8.  Identifies  occupational  goals  by  area,  the  usual  procedure  in 
distributive  occupations 

7.  Standardizes  reporting  of  enrollment  and  occupational  areas  served 

High  School  Program 


It  is  generally  recognized  that  occupational  choice  is  a development 
process,  made  up  of  a series  of  decisions  over  a period  of  years.  Decisions 
on  specific  goals  are  usually  the  result  of  compromise  due  to  various  complex 
internal  and  external  factors.  Therefore,  it  is  anticipated  that  by  the  time 
students  reach  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year  of  school  they  have  generally  made 
a number  of  occupational  goal  decisions. 

in  order  to  explain  how  standard  industrial  classifications  as  a basis  of 
occupational  goals  coutd  operate,  let  us  use  the  two-year  high  school  program 
as  a point  of  reference.  Each  student  in  the  program  should  have  an  occupa- 
tional goal  of  which  his  current  classroom  instruction  rs  an  integral  part. 

This  occupational  choice  should  be  identified  by  a standard  industr iaT~cTassi“ 
fi cation  group  and  should  also  be  a matter  of  record.  The  occupational  goal 
for  some  students  may  be  limited  in  scope,  while  others  may  select  a long-range 
goal  In  which  the  high  school  program  provides  only  the  first  necessary  level 
of  competency,  A student's  own  initiative  and  ability  are  the  limiting  factors 
as  to  the  level  of  his  occupational  goal  and  its  ultimate  achievement.  Parti- 
cipation in  the  program  also  may  awaken  certain  students  to  opportunities  they 
had  not  foreseen  and  result  in  an  adjustment  of  the  occupational  goal. 

Under  these  circumstances  then  It  is  desirable  that  the  program  allow 
the  student  flexibility  In  the  selection  of  his  occupational  goal.  A student 
in  the  first  year  of  the  program  would  select  with  the  teacher  coordinator's 
guidance  an  occupational  goal  in  one  of  the  standard  industrial  classification 
groups.  This  occupational  choice  would  be  reviewed  in  the  iate  spring  of  the 
year  in  conference  wi th  the  coordinator,  and  the  student  would  decide  whether 
to  continue  toward  this  specific  area  in  the  second  year  of  the  program  or  to 
redirect  his  training  toward  another  standard  industrial  classification  group. 

A chart  of  the  Classification  of  Occupational  Goals  in  Education  for 
Distribution  (See  Appendix  IH-A)  illustrates  well  the  potential  for  selection 
of  occupational  goals  within  the  standard  industrial  classification  system. 

Let  us  examine  some  possibilities  and  see  what  flexibility  exists  for  students. 

In  the  first  year  a student  might  select  an  occupational  goal  in  the  area 
of  53-General  Merchandise  and  be  placed  in  the  retail  marketing  course.  In 
the  spring,  coordinator-student  occupational  goal  conference,  however,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  student  wants  to  change  his  occupational  goal  to 
54-Food  Stores.  (See  Appendix  III-B),  We  see  that  he  can  do  this  without 
material Ty  affect ing  his  educational  program.  Another  student  might  make  a 
selection  in  504  - Wholesale  Groceries  in  the  first  year.  He  could  very  easily 
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change  to  54  “ Retail  Food  Stores  in  his  second  year.  In.  fact  a student  can 
change  from  any  first  year  occupational  choice  to  a new  goal  in  the  second 
year*  However,  it  would  seem  more  desirable  if  the  change  was  to  a closely 
related  standard  industrial  classification  as,  for  example,  53  “ General 
Merchandise  to  56  - Apparel;  or  54  - Retail  Food  Stores  to  $0k  - Wholesale 
Groceries.  Such  flexibility,  of  course,  would  be  confined  to  distributive 
occupations  within  the  standard  industrial  classification. 

Students  who  have  reservations  about  selecting  a specific  occupational 
goal  or  just  feel  they  are  interested  in  reta i 1 ing 'could  be  encouraged  to 
select  53  “ General  Merchandise  and  take  Retail  Marketing  the  first  year. 

This  allows  for  development  of  a more  specific  choice  based  on  additional 
information  or  the  decision  to  remain  in  53  - General  Merchandise. 

Some  students  may  wish  to  select  a market  function  such  as  buying  or 
sales  promotion  as  their  occupational  goal.  If  this  is  the  case,  they  would 
be  helped  to  identify  a standard  industrial  class  if  teat  ion  group  in  which 
they  would  be  interested  in  doing  buying  or  sales  promotion.  Those  unready 
to  settle  on  a more  specific  classification  could  relate  their  functional 
goal  to  53  - General  Merchandise,  as  for  example,  53  “ General  Merchandise — 
Buying. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  selection  of  occupational  goals  by  students 
in  large  schools  will  lead  to  specialized  programs  in,  for  example,  Display. 
In  this  case,  too,  students  would  have  the  option  of  choosing  a specific 
standard  industrial  classification  such  as  56  - Apparel — Display  or  if 
uncertain  of  a choice,  they  would  designate  53  “ General  Merchandise — Display 
as  their  occupational  goal. 


. In  the  post  high  school,  selection  of  occupational  goals  by  students  who 
have  not  completed  a high  school  distributive  education  program  will  follow 
somewhat  the  same  procedure  as  that  for  high  school  students.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  the  number  of  students  continuing  into  post  high  school  programs 
will  increase  substantially  in  the  future*  For  students  in  such  advanced 
programs,  highly  specific  occupational  goals  are  to  be  expected.  The  combin- 
ation of  a more  mature  student  (Mjs  basic  knowledge  of  marketing  has  already  r 
produced  post  high  school  programs  for  students  .wi th  common  goals  in  such 
areas  as  mid-management,  export  trade,  finance,  wholesale  management,  petro- 
leum marketing,  retail  floristry,  and  food  store  merchandising* 

it  is  equally  possible  that  programs  will  be  developed  in  specialized 
areas  of  industrial  sales  such  as:  502  - Drugs,  Chemicals  or  507  " Hardware 

or  around  some  industrial  product  such  as  paper,  tools,  or  shoes*  Expansion 
of  the  program  to  serve  thtsse  who  have  completed  high  school  or  dropped  out 
to  enter  the  labor  market--and  are  available  for  full'-time  training--will  be 
limited  only  by  the  identification  of  distributive  occupational  goals  realistic 
in  terms  of  employment  opportun i ties  and  the  vision  and  drive  of  those  in 
leadership  roles  in  vocational  distributive  education* 


Post  High  Schooi  Program 


In  the  adult  program,  for  those  employed  and  not  available  for  full-time 
training,  it  is  anticipated  that  market  functions,  courses,  and  programs  will 
be  offered  to  groups  holding  functional  goals  in  distritu  ion.  These  groups 
may  have  a common  functional  goaf  within  a variety  of  standard  industrial 
classifications  or  a common  functional  goal  within  the  same  classification. 
When  enrollment  is  sufficient,  specialized  programs  should  be  identified  for 
goals  such  as:  54  - Food  Stores- -Management;  57  *■  Furniture  Stores — Sales 

Promotion;  63.64  - Insurance — Sales;  53  - General  Merchandise- -Ope  rat  Ions. 


Occupational  goals  for  youth  with  special  needs  will  range  from  very  low 
to  higher  levels.  Many  youths  will  have  deficiencies  in  tool  subjects  and/or 


areas  and  have  identified  an  occupational  goal  in  distribution. 

Program  Evaluatfon 

The  President's  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  strongly  , 

emphasized  the  need  for  continuing  programs  of  evaluation.  It  had  found  itself  \ 

.hampered  by  a lack  of  data,  particularly  of  national  scope,  by  which  to  appraise  1 

or  substantiate  achievements  in  vocational  training.  It  is  not  surprising  j 

then  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  makes  provision  for  mandatory  periodic} 
review  of  vocational  education  programs  and  Jaws.  A Council  will  be  appointed  j 

at  least  every  five  years  to  evaluate  programs  and  make  recommendations  for  j 

changes.  The  first  review  and  report  is  scheduled  for  January  1,  1968.  j 

Placement  of  students  who  complete1  a distributive  education  curriculum  in  | 

the  field  for  which  they  were  trained,  or  a related  field,  becomes  the  basic  j 

measurement  of  the  program's  success. 

Placement  must  be  recognized  as  a mijor  influence  in  the  selection  of  a 
system  by  which  occupational  goals  may  be  identified  realistically  and  accurately 
in  the  field  of  distribution.  The  standard  industrial  classification  groups 
meet  this  test  and  allow  the  flexibility  necessary  to  fit  the  devel opmenta ) 
nature  of  careers  in  distribution. 

Current  annual  reports  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  are  concerned  with  placement.  In  addition. 

States  are  asked  to  conduct  a follow-up  study  of  graduates  of  all  high  school 

and  post  high  school  vocational  programs  and  report  the  nature  of  their 

employment.  Accounting  for  graduates  of  in-school  programs  by  means  of  ’> 

standard  industrial  classifications  is  consistent  with  practice  in  business 

and  coincides  with  concepts  of  occupational  goals.  For  example,  a high  school 

student  who  selected  53  - General  Merchandise  as  his  occupational  goal  would 

be  considered  in  the  field  for  which  he  was  trained  if  he  became  employed  in 

any  of  the  wide  range  of  distributiv  t found  in  this  group.  If  he  had 


Program  for  Youth  with  Special  Needs 


social  skills  which  must  be  removed  in  preparation  for  courses  in  the  marketing 


area.  Achieving  employability  through  upgrading  training  in  tool  subjects 
and  social  skills  will  be  a major  qualifying  facto*  for  the  selection  of  an 
occupational  goal  in  distribution.  The  main  responsibility  of  distributive 


educators  will  be  with  people  who  are  already  at  an  employable  level  In  these 


I 
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selected  5*4  - Food  Stores  as  an  occupational  goal  and  became  employed  in  50b  - 
Wholesale  Groceries,  this  job  would  be  considered  related  to  his  goal. 

The  Challenge 


We  in  Distributive  Education  must  prepare  for  a future  marked  by  new 
program  developments.  We  will  be  adding  quality  programs  designed  for  various 
levels  of  ability.  Many  programs  w'jf  be  organized  on  a completely  different 
basis  from  anything  we  now  know.  We  must  develop  ways  of  recording  adequate 
statistical  data  upon  which  to  base  evaluations  and  program  improvements. 
Lacking  current  research,  we  will  be  expected  to  make  accurate  predictions 
based  on  the  best  information  available  and  create  opportunities  for  training 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  people  and  distributive  businesses. 

The  major  challenge  to  all  distributive  education  leaders  will  be  to 
develop  quality  programs  and  evaluate  them  in  terms  of  the  achievement  of 
individual  occupational  goals. 


O 
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Bases  for  Curriculum  Development  in  Distribution 


Edwin  L.  Nelson 


In  contemplating  the  impact  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1 96  3 upon 
curriculum  development  in  distributive  education,  a renewed  assessment  of  the 
scope  and  content  of  i nstr-jct  i o"  in  distribution  must  be  undertaken.  Distri- 
butive education  has  as  its  mission  to  provide  instruction  in  marketing,  mer- 
chandising, and  management  to  mee^smp  I oyment  objectives.  With  the  new 
emphasis  promulgated  in  the  Act,  this  instructional  program  will  now  be  made 
available  to  a larger  audience  having  diverse  needs  and  objeci 


One  of  the  purposes  of  th^s  clinic  is  to  reach 
considerations,  concepts,  and  principles  which  will 
of  curriculums  throughout  the  country. 


t 


general  agreement  on 
influence  the  development 


Background  Considerations 


As  a preface  to  the  discussion,  one  significant  principle  should  be 
recogr:zed:  curriculums  and  courses  centering  upon  employment  and  career 

goals  in  distribution  must  be  conceived  as  achieving  their  objectives.  With 
the  advent  of  preparatory  training,  there  is  need  for  discretion  and  focus 
in  content  selection.  Precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  designation 
of  subject  matter  as  distributive  that  really  does  not  satisfy  the  goal  of 
employment  in  distributive  occupations. 


Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  differences  and  relationships 
between  existing  extension  curriculums  and  preparatory  curriculums.  The 
current  program  is  designed  forepersons  who  have  already  achieved  a measure 
of  employability.  Instruction  centers  on  maintenance  ot  employability  and 
development  of  competencies  needed  for  job  performance  and  career  development. 
Will  the  new  emphasis  on  training  make  subsequent  employment  experience  more 
rewarding?  Will  enrol  lees  function  more  efficiently  on  the  job  as  a result 
of  their  training?  What  are  the  essential  aspects  tf  instruction  that  con" 
tribute  to  the  development  of  employment  qua!  i f icat i cfns? 

f 

In  Considering  these  questions,  one  major  concern  must  be  faced.  There 
is  little  evidence  to  support  the  designation  of  specific  skills  which  may  be 
acquired  prior  to  employment  In  distribution;  many  employers  hire  without 
regard  to  specialized  training. 


Skill  requirements  for  distributive  occupations 
those  demanded  for  office  or  trade  occupations  where 
in  advance  of  employment  are  accepted  by  employers, 
be  questioned  but  the  specific  skill  itself  is  not. 


are  not  comparable  to 
specific  skills  acquired 
The  degree  of  skill  may 


The  nature  of  employment  in  distributive  occupations  precludes  the  iden- 
tification of  one  basic  skill  as  the  qualifying  factor  for  employment.  This 
should  not  prevent,  however,  the  quest  fo**  knowledges  and  skills  which,  once 
acquired  by  those  enrolled  in  a preparatory  program,  will  be  accepted  by 
employers  as  fulfilling  employment  requirements.  This  is  the  time  to  determine 
employment  standards  for  dist^tauflri*a  occupations  by  instituting  a well-defined 
preparatory  program  for  the  fiefii  of  distribution. 

1973 


Occupational  Competencies 


Occupational  acquisition,  adjustment,  and  advancement  in  the  field  of 
distribution  are  accompanied  by  a set  of  specific  competencies  exercised  in 
the  form  of  judgments  and  decisions.  If  people  are  to  be  qualified  for  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  distribution,  the  nature  of  competencies  possessed  to  one 
degree  or  another  by  those  engaged  in  distribution  should  be  examined.  Stan" 
dards  for  employment  in  distribution  are  found  in  four  distinct  areas: 

"l- 

•I 

THERE  IS  A SOCIAL  COMPETENCY.  One  engaged  in  distribution  has 
a set  of  personal  character! s t i cs  which  are  occupat iona H y 
relevant.  Sine?  distribution  is  characterized  as  being  peop  - 
oriented,  not  machine-oriented,  personal  appearance,  traits,  and 
attitudes  add  up  to  a social  competency  which  is  a qualifying 
factor  for  employment. 
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THERE  IS  A BASIC  SKILL  COMPETENCY.  One  engaged  in  distribution 
makes  constant  application  of  the  basic  skills  of  communications 
and  mathematics  to  his  employment  situation.  Distribution  revolves 
around  communications  and  computations.  This  fact  places  a premium 
on  facility  with  the  tool  subjects  as  a basis  for  employment  in 
distribution. 


THERE  IS  A TECHNOLOGY  COMPETENCY.  One  engaged  in  distribution 
is  intimately  associated  with  a specialty — typically  a product 
or  service.  His  degree  of  success  is  dependent  upon  knowledge 
of  a specialty  which,  in  view  of  the  growing  complexity  of 
products  and  se. vices,  may  be  referred  to  as  the  technology.  A 
functioning  knowledge  of  a technology,  whether  it  be  furniture, 
insurance,  fabrics,  automobiles,  petroleum,  or  data  processing  equip- 
ment becomes  the  focal  point  upon  which  other  knowledges  and  skills 
are  applied  and  exercised. 


THERE  1$  A MARKETING  COMPETENCY.  One  engaged  in  distribution 
performs  one  or  more  of  the  functions  of  distribution:  selling, 

sales  promotion,  buying,  operations,  market  research,  and  manage- 
ment. Immediate  job  responsibility  is  generally  centered  in  one  of 
the^e  functions,  but  the  accomplished  worker  has  understandings  *nd 
appreciations  of  all  distributive  functions  operating  wi thin  a 
business  enterprise.  These  functions  are  the  means  by  which  the 
distributive  process  is  achieved  in  the  economy. 


These  four  competency  areas  are  del ineated  to  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  employment  activities  that  can  be  translated  into  meaningful  content  for  a 
variety  of  curriculums.  These  competencies  must,  however,  be  considered  in 
light,  of  the  economic  environment  in  which  they  are  carried  out.  While  it 
may  be  observed  that  employment  is  not  necessarily  conditioned  by  an  under- 
standing of  the  economic  structure  prevailing  for  distributive  practices  and 
opportunities,  education  for  distribution  would  be  remiss  in  its  mission  to 
exclude  this  aspect  of  instruction.  The  development  of  the  social , basic 
skill,  technology  and  marketing  competencies  can  be  best  achieved  when  they 
are  taught  in  reference  to  the  components  of  the  free,  competitive  enterprise 
system. 
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These  competency  areas,  then,  represent  the  standards  For  employment  in 
distribution.  The  substance  of  the  marketing  competency,  the  discipline  of 
distribution,  is  the  primary  instructional  responsibility  of . d istr i but! ye 
education.  The  other  three  competencies  are  essential  to  the  implementation 
of  this  discipline  and  are  interwoven  and  utilized  in  each  curriculum.  AM 
qualifications  needed  for  gainful  employment  must  be  achieved  if  instruction 
is  to  result  in  occupational  acquisition,  adjustment,  and  advancement* 

The  Discipline  of  Distribution 

In  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  publication,  "A  Study  of  Curriculum 
Development, 11  the  principle  is  established  that  a discipline  exists  for  the 
field  of  distribution.  The  discipline  is  described  broadly  a siticlud  ing  a 
study  of  marketing,  factors,  affecting  marketing,  various  ftJjjaficial  aspects 
of  distribution,  organizations  performing  distributive  functions,  and  the 
place  of  the  consumer  in  the  marketing  process*  This  earl  ier  attempt  to 
define  subject  matter  for  distributive  education  provided  the  foundation  for 
a school -centered  instructional  program* 

While  the  employed  status  of  distributive  education  students  has  continued 
to  serve  as  a significant  base  from  which  instruction  is  derived,  the  concept 
of  preparing  for  career  development  in  distribution  has  gained  momentum  during 
recent  years  and  has  redirected  content  selection.  Students  study*  for 
example,  sales  promotion  even  though  their  Current  job  assignments  are  not 
centered  in  this  area  of  activity.  Their  training  stations  become  true 
laboratory  settings  in  which  ins '.ruction,  encompassing  a greater  variety  of  * 
units.,  is  applied  and  tested. 

Preparatory  programs,  which  do  not  include  regularly  scheduled  employ- 
ment, need  to  be  associated  more  clearly  with  identified  segments  of  the 
discipline  of  distribution.  Enrol  lees  must  determine  occupational  goals 
that  reflect  a wider  range  of  occupational  achievement  than  one  initial  or 
entry  occupation.  Some  of  the  occupational  goals  will  be  more  extensive 
than  others*  All  enrol  lees,  however,  must  be  taught  allXthe  functions  of 
distribution  if  they  are  to  be  adequately  prepared  for  the  range  of  jobs  within 
an  occupational  goal  and  for  employment  opportunities  that  will  exist  upon 
completion  of  training.  They  must  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality  that  may 
appear  In  their  careers  in  distribution. 

All  enrol  lees,  regardless  of  the  level  of  their  distributive  occupational 
goal,  should  be  confronted  in  some  way  with  the  total  discipline*  Areas  of 
instruction  which  involve  a technology,  the  tool  subjects,  or  personality 
development  would  not  fall  within  the  confines  of  the  discipline.  Instruction 
in  these  areas  would  be  supplemental  to  or  integrated  with  the  discipline  to 
the  degree  needed  by  individual  enrol  lees. 

Arthur  W.  Foshay  points  out  "that  behind  every  subject  matter  we  teach 
Ir  school  a discipline  lies,  or  should  lie.  It  is  the  discipline  behind  the 
subject  matter  that  contains  whatever  life  is  there.'1  A discipline  Is 
characterized  by  a body  of  knowledge  with  which  it  intends  to  deal.  Foshay 
refers  to  such  a body  of  knowledge  as  the  discipline's  domain.  The  domain  for 
distribution  contains  the  functions  of  marketing  as  they  exist  and  relate  to 
a free,  competitive  economy* 
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These  functions  are  defined  as  follows: 

?.  Selling — commun i cat i ng  wi th  businesses  and  individuals  through 
acceptable  techniques,  presenting  facts  needed  for  a decision 
to  buy,  giving  assistance  to  buy,  and  following  through  with 
required  service. 

L »- 

2.  Sales  promotion — stimulating  sales  of  available  goods  and 
services  through  appropriate  advertising,  display,  and  other 
promotional  means. 

3.  Buying — securing  products  for  resale  or  raw  materials  for 
transformation  into  products  for  resale  or  further  transfor*- 
mation. 


Operations — facilitating  the  buying  and  selling  functions 

through  such  activities  as  stockkeeping,  traffic,  credit,  pro-  ^ 

lection,  customer  services,  and  purchasing. 

a-  “■ 

5*  Market  research — investigating  the  marketing  climate  for  the 
sale  of  goods  and  services. 

6.  Management-formulating  and  implementing  policies  regarding 
men,  money,  and  markets  available  for  the  merchandising  of 
goods  and  services. 

Presentation  of  this  discipl ine  determines  the  effectiveness  of  developing 
judgment  and  deci s ion-making  skills.  While  the  act  of  making  judgments  is 
a personal  experience,  it  is  within. the  framework  of  a structured  discipline 
that  the  ability  to  make  decisions  is  enhanced  and  developed.  The  judcpnent 
skill  is  a key  to  employability  as  well  as  to  career  development.  Greater 
job  responsibilities  are  given  to  those  who  evidence  use  of  judgment  skills 
over  a period  of  time. 

The  Development  of  a Technology 

The  central  instructional  concern  of  distributive  education  is  with  a 
body  of  knowledge  described  as  the  discipline.  Of  concern  also  are  knowledges 
and  ski  1 Is  required  to  perform  specific  jobs  as  well  as  to  develop  performance 
qualifications  relating  to  a career  Objective.  Engaged  in  distribution,  one 
must  apply  concepts  of  distribution  as  well  as  perform  distributive  functions 
in  relation  to  a product  or  service.  For  purposes  of  employment,  technical 
knowledge  ranging  from  setting  a table  service' to  completing  an  export  trans- 


treated  as  an  appendage  to  the  discipline  of  distribution. 

■,  In  many  instances  these  knowledges  and  skills  form  the  basis  of  other 


in  distribution.  There  exists  a precedent  for  this  luterrelat ionship  in 
revised  Plan  C.  (See  Appendix  I2I-C) 


action  may  be  required  for  specific  distributive  occupations  and  should  be 


disciplines.  Involvement  with  other  vocational  services  brings  recognition 
of  segments  of  vocational  disciplines  which  make  a contribution  to  employability 
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Background  notes  supporting  the  revised  Plan  C state  that  "many  job 
opportunities  exist  In  the  field  of  distribution  which  require  a substantial 
knowledge  of  a product  or  service  which  is  acquired  by  persons  trained  for 
occupations  other  than  distribution.  A student  who  is  preparing  for  an 
electrical  trade  and  decides  he  wants  to  sell  electrical  equipment  instead  of 
installing  it  may  be  cited  as  an  example." 

Plan  C recognizes  the  contribution  of  trade  and  industrial  education 
(e.g.  auto  mechanics  as  a facilitating  knowledge  to  the  marketing  of  petro- 
leum); of  home  economics  education  (e.g.  textiles  as  a faci 1 i ta ting-know ledge 
to  the  marketing  of  ready-to-wear) ; of  agricultural  education  (e.g.  plant 
production  as  a facilitating  knowledge  to  the  marketing  of  ornamental  flowers); 
of  office  education  (e.g.  accounting  as  a facilitating  skill  to  the  management 
function).  Plan  C also  recognizes  competencies  which  are  developed  within  other 
instructional  areas  of  the  school.  For  example,  a person  whose  artistic 
.talent  fs  developed  through  lettering  or  other  courses  in  the  art  program 
might  have  a career  objective  in  sales  promotion. 

These  examples  suggest  possible  avenues  of  interrelationships  with  other 
subject  matter  fields  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a technology  competency 
among  those  having  career  goals  in  distribution. 

Where  a technology  competency  is  not  developed  adequately  or  appropriate! y 
in  the  manner  described,  then  distributive  education  must  assume  this  respon- 
sibility. This  would  typify  a phase  of  present  operations  where  high  school 
cooperative  students  develop  merchandise  manuals  or  adult  groups  study  the 
specialized  knowledge  of  furniture  or  insurance. 

The  development  of  technologies  closely  akin  to  distribution  may  be  iden- 
tified wholly  with  distributive  education.  Cashiering,  as  a specific  skill 
unique  to  certain  kinds  of  job  responsibility,  fits  this  designation.  Such 
instruction,  however,  would  not  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  discipline  since 
not  all  persons  engaged  in  distribution  would  need  this  skill. 

Cur ricul urns  and  courses  leading  to  gainful  employment  ip  distribution 
must  provide  for  the  development  of  a technological  competency  fe'l  a ted  to 
each  student's  occupational  goal,  Regardless  of  where,  how,  or  when  this 
technology  is  acquired,  the  application  of  a technology  to  vocational  ins true* 
tion  in  distribution  must  be  evident. 

The  Application  of  Tool  Subjects 

' Tool  subjects  Include  mathematics  and  the  communication  skills  of  lis- 
tening, writing,  speaking,  and  reading,  Responsibility  for  the  development 
of  these  competencies  permeates  the  entire  educational  spectrum.  Instruction 
in  distribution  has^minimal  value  to  the  student  if  he  fails  to  show  adequate 
prior  achievement  in  tool  subjects. 

Special  remedial  classes  could  be  established  for  students  having  occu- 
pational goal s^in  distribution  to  qualify  them  for  enrollment  in  the  regular 
distributive  education  program.  Teachers  and  coordinators  of  distributive 
education  should  work  closely  with  those  in  charge  of  remedial  classes  to  see 
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that  students  develop  an  incentive  for  mastering  the  tool  subjects.  These 
students  should  be  encouraged  to  recognize  that  communication  skills  are  necessary 
to  all  occupations  and  especially  so  to  occupations  in  distribution* 

% 

Tool  subjects,  outside  of  being  taught  directly,  are  applied  extensively 
in  all  subject  areas  of  the  school.  The  subject  field  of  distribution  is 
no  exception.  Application  ranges  from  an  elementary  situation,  such  as 
, adding  a sales  check,  to  one  of  higher  order,  such  as  presenting  a proposal 
for  an  advertising  campaign  to  a board  of  directors. 

■m 

Competencies  gained  through  tool  subjects  have  a proper  place  in  the 
distributive  education  curriculum;  that  place,  however*  does  not  include 
correcting  an  inadequacy  through  remedial  instruction. 

The  Development  of  Personal  Qualities  Needed  in  Distribution 

The  third  goal  of  distributive  education  stresses  the  social  responsibilities 
of  those  engaged  in  distribution  in  our  society*  This  social  responsibility 
is  reflected  In  company  policies  and  ethical  practices  in, business  which 
influence  consumer  acceptance.  The  proper  conduct  of  a profit  motivated 
business  enterprise  steins  from  the  personal  attributes  of  those  connected 
with  the  enterprise. 

Since  distribution  is  basically  people-oriented,  it  is  viewed  as  a service 
Industry')  and  service  to  the  public  constitutes  a major  responsibility.  The 
nature  of  this  service  is  shown  by  the  Individual— whether  he  is  an  employee, 
a supervisor,  or  a member  of  management — through  his  appearance,  attitudes, 
character  traits,  and  his  concept  of  fair  play^  Success  of  a business  and  of 
the  Individual  within  that  business  is  affected  by  the  personal  quality  factor 
which  exists  at  all  levels  of  job  responsibility  in.  dlstribut ion — from  the 
parking  lot  attendant  who  Is  considerate  of  elderly  people  to  the  advertising 
manager  who  strikes  out  misleading  copy* 

Social  competency  is  a basic  standard  for  employment.  Unless  some  social 
skill  is  evident  among  enrol  lees,  there  is  little  value  to  move  thetn  farther 
into  the  instructional  program*  A refinement  of  personal  attributes  can  take 
place  through  vocational  application  of  instruction;  but  the  potential  should 
be  there,  particularly  in  the  preparatory  program,  to  bring  students  to  a level 
of  understanding  and  achievement  of  the  social  skills  required  for  occupations 
Tn  distribution,  generally,  and  for  their  career  objectives,  specifically. 

Curriculum  Development 

The  foregoing  identification  of  instructional  responsibility  in  preparing 
individuals  for  gainful  employment  in  distribution  should  provide  a basis  for 
curriculum  development --a  model  to  be  accepted  and  adapted  in  designing  programs 
of  instruction  for  the  major  groupings  of  persons  to  be  served* 

There  should  be  many  variations  of  curriculums  within  each  category  of 
persons  to  be  served  expressed  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963*  No 
longer  will  it  be  desirable  to  offer  one  kind  of  curriculum  at  the  high  school 


or  the  post  high  school  levels.  Certainly  there  will  be  different  patterns 
of  curriculums  for  the  adult  group  and  that  most  challenging  group  of  all--, 
youth  wf th  special  needs. 
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Albeit,  within  su  di vers i f i cat i on,  order  must  exist  in  terms  of  what 


performance  requirements  with  the  discipline,  technology  development,  tool 
subject  application,  and  social  behavior  adjustment.  The  degree  of  emphasis 
needed  wilt  determine  what  a particular  curriculum  should  be  for  a particular 
group.  (See  Appendix  III-D) 

Curriculum  decisions  should  be  based  upon  four  concepts: 

■ 

1.  The  discipline  of  distribution  represents  the  central  respon- 
sibility of  distributive  education  and  exists  in  every  curricu- 
lum ip  distribution. 

2.  While  the  technology  exists  outside  of  the  discipline,  it  may 
be  taught  within  an  organized  distribution  curriculum.  When 
it  is  brought  into  a particular  curricu'  i,  the  technology 

of  'jn  occupational  goal  Is  taught  always  in  relation  to  the 
functions  of  distribution*  If  the  technology  is  taught  with- 
out reference  to  a distributive  occupational  goal,  such  instruction 
is  the  central  concern  of  some  other  discipline* 

3*  Basic  factors  of  employability  are  represented  in  the  social 
and  tool  subject  skill  areas*  Where  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
centrate on  the  development  of  these  competencies,  such 
instruction  must  be  related  to  its  use  in  identified  occupational 
goals  in  distribution. 


4.  Interrelationships  with  other  vocational  services  are  a natural 
development.  When  an  enrol  lee  within  another  discipline  finds 
a competency  in  one  or  more  of  the  functions  of  distribution 
necessary  for  employment  purposes,  he  would  enroll  in  an  appro- 
priate offering  in  distributive  education.  Conversely,  an 
enrol  lee  in  the  distributive  education  program  who  finds  the 
technology  of  another  discipline  desirable  for  employment  purposes 
should  enroll  in  a subject  offering  of-  that  discipline* 

In  a changing  world  of  work,  curriculum  development  ■vill  be  a large  and 
complicated  task.  New  instructional  programs  must  provide  an  effective  balance 
between  what  is  significant  for  career  development  .in  distribution  and  what 
is  immediate  and  practical  for  initi  * employment.  Distributive  education 
Is  called  upon  to  strike  this  new  balance  in  distributive  curriculum  develop- 
ment. 


is  to  be  taught.  New  curriculums  should  be  built  and  shaped  according  to 
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The  Vocational  Approach  In  Education  for  Distribution 

Mary  V.  Harks 


Distributive  education  has  had  a built-in  guarantee  that  vocational 
experiences  have  a controlling  influence  on  the  instructional  program.  Vouth 
and  adults  had  to  be  employed  in  order  to  enter  the  training  program.  As 
participants  in  distributive  employment  they  had  already  passed  the  test  of 
acceptability  as  employees.  The  sat isfactions  of  this  achievement  plus  aware- 
ness of  occupational  experiences  were  readily  transferable  to  classroom 
learningactivities.  Even  if  instructors  and  administrators  failed  consciously 
to  recognize  and  enhance  the  effect  of  occupational  experiences  on  the  learners, 
each  would  provide  for  himself,  out  of  his  employment  environment,  his  own 
vocational  approach  to  instruction. 

Vocational  teachers  have  utilized  employment  experiences  in  planning  and 
coordinating  learning  activities  of  both  cooperative  and  extension  training 
provided  by  distributive  education.  But  the  purview  of  distributive  education 
is  becoming  more  f ar-reach * ng . Ho  longer  is  the  program  to  have  a common 
denominator  of  employment.  No  longer  will  conditions  for  admission  into  the 
program  automatically  provide  learning  experiences  upon  which  students  and 
instructors  may  rely  for  vocational  applications. 

Participation  activities  emerge  as  a technique  essential  to  vocational 
instruction  in  distribution.  They  must  be  utilized  by  the  instructor  as  a : 
proving  ground  of  the  discipline  when  individually  applied,  for  example,  to 
SIC  57,  Furniture,  Home  Furnishings,  and  Equipment,  or  to  SIC  50**,  the  Whole- 
saling of  Groceries  and  Related  Products.  Participation  activities  must  be 
available  to  test  the  qualifications  of  Individuals  as  they  prepare  themselves 
for  performance  in  and  with  the  discipline.  Participation  activities,  in 
short,  centered  on  the  individual  at  his  level  of  motivation,  maturity, 
and  prior  educational  achievement  now  are-needed  to  ensure  the  vocational 
approach  to  instruction. 

This  paper  considers  three  instructional  problem  areas  suggested  by  the 
extension  of  distributive  education  into  the  area  of  noncooperative  training: 

1.  Achievement  of  desirable  learning  outcomes  * 

2.  Nature  and  scope  of  part i cl  pat  ion  activ i t i es 

3.  Principles  for  quality  control 
Achievement  of  Desirable  Learning  Outcomes.. 

Distributive  education  succeeds  or  fails  on  the  basis  of  what  individual 
trainees  are  able  to  do  with  the  substance  of  the  curriculum.  While  the 
transmission  of  what  needs  to  be  known  is  an  important  teaching  objective,  unless 
the  learner  is  able  to  make  this  knowledge  a part  of  his  performance  pattern, 
the  Instructional  program  will  have  failed.  Unless  the  learner  is  able  to 
recognize  his  own  achievement  and  capacity  for  sel f*d i rect ion  in  the  subject 
matter,  distributive  education  will  ita^eN^st  its  vocational  direction. 
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Regardless  of  geographic  location,  cultural  differences,  unique  aptitudes, 
individual  limitations,  and  socioeconomic  experiences  of  those  entering  the 
distributive  education  program,  the  justification  for  curriculum,  course, 
or  unit  learning  activities  remains  constant — the  preparation  or — hadi v i duaXs..^- 
for  success  in  the  area  of  their  employment  choice. 

Students  in  distributive  education  will  now  have  a wider  range  of  indi- 
vidual differences*  Distributive  education  will  be  concerned  with  learners 
who  are  preparing  for  employment  requiring  only  routine  and  uniform  performance. 
Distributive  education  will  also  be  concerned  with  learners  capable  of  more 
complex  performance.  For.  the  former,  the  vocational  approach  to  instruction 
may  be  centered  on  simple  rote  training  In  the  skills  and  technology  of  their 
occupational  capability.  For  the  latter,  the  vocational  approach  will  require 
methodology  that  encourages  creativity,  problem-solving  in  a ponuni form  way, 
interpretation,  analysis,  and  control  of  job  behavior. 

At  whatever  level  of  sophistication  occupational  goals  He,  however, 
the  instructor  must  provide  opportunity  for  each  individual  to  meet  demands 
characteristic  of  distributive  employment— the  capacity  to  observe,  listen, 
and  interpret  intelligently,  and  the  capacity  to  make  judgments  about  products 
and  services.  When  the  training  program  has  been  completed,  the  instructor 
must  be  confident  that  each  individual  can  be  resourceful  in  the  performance 
requirements  of  h 1 s^ chosen  employment  situation* 

Research  has  demonstrated  that  certain  techniques  of  instruction  help 
students  learn  to  make  discriminations  and.  apply  their  knowledge  under  a 
variety  of  conditions.  The  cooperative  plan 'as  it  has  been  developed  In 
distributive  education  has  its  roots  in  such  research.  Participation 
activities  as  essential  ingredients  in  vocational  education  find  justifica- 
tion also  in  research. 

Perhaps  it  is  appropriate  to  recall  briefly  some  premises  about  learning. 


. . . Practice  and  review  are  necessary  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
and  maintaining  previous  learning.  Delay  or  interference  in 
the  application  of  learning  causes  frustration  and  difficulties 
in  achieving  satisfactory  levels  of  proficiency. 

* . . Practice  in  applying  a principle  to  the  solution  of  problems 

increases  the  probability  of  transfer  of  learning  to  new 
problems  which  require  the  use  of  the  same  principle  for 
solut ion. 

• • * Learning  by  observation  is  effective  if  the  learner  knows 

what  to  look  for  and  how  to  relate  what  he  observes  to  his 
own  needs. 

. . . Reinforcement  of  learning  by  means  of  responses  to  a variety 
of  stimuli  provides  control  over  subsequent  behavior.  Simu- 
lation and  on-the-job  learning  capture  and  transform  into 
performance  skills  knowledge  which  otherwise  becomes  lost 
to  later  occupational  situations. 
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■ . . Actual  performance  permits  the  learner  to  measure  his  own 

competency  in  certain  aspects  of  his  learning*  His  motivation 
towards  new  achievements  is  strengthened.  His  self-concept 
fs  enlarged. 

Nature  and  Scope  of  Participation  Activities 

Mounting  evidence  that  learning,  assessed  by  performance,  is  best  achieved 
through  participation  activities  provides  a sound  basis  for  continuing  this 
requirement  in  the  methodology  of  distributive  education.  But  these  activities 
should  not  be  limited  to  cooperative  training  on  a school -work  schedule  as 
they  are  now.  Other  ways- should  be  found  to  set  up  experiences  that  will 
develop  and  consolidate  employment  qualifications  at  entry  and  career  levels. 

Part icipat ion'  act  ivi ties  involve  individuals  either  in  cooperative  training 
experiences  or  occupationally-oriented  group  and  individual  projects.-  Their 
purpose  is  to  stimulate  the  transfer  of  subject  matter  to  specific  conditions 
of  distributive  employment.  Regardless  of  Home  community,  intellectual  or 
social  ability,  cultural  attributes,  or  employment  maturity,  participation 
activities  provide  each  trainee  the  opportunity  to  practice  with  the  disci- 
pline  of  distribution  and  the  technology  of  his  occupational  goal  and  to 
measure  his  facility  in  tool  subjects  and  personal  readiness  for  self-direction 
in  an  employment  situation. 

Part  ici pat ioi\  act i v i t ies  will  be  used  to  reinforce  learning.  They  will 
be  limited  only  by  the  standard  set  forth  in  the  State  plan,  the  resourceful- 
ness of  instructors  ^nd  trainees,  and  the  learning  climate  made  available 
in  local  schools  and  business  communities. 

Cooperative  Training 

Supervised  occupational  experience  under  a cooperative  plan  should  remain 
the  dominant  technique  of  participation.  It  has  proved  itself  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a century.  Follow-up  studies  almost  without  exception  have  revealed 
trainee  appreciation  and  satisfaction  in  this  technique.  The  problem  now 
is  to  find  ways  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  Instructional  technique  to 
the  many  types  of  preparatory  sequences  which  will  become  a part  of  the  dis- 
tributive education  program. 

Certain  specific  conditions  always  exist  when  cooperative  training  is  a 
participation  activity  in  distributive  education.  These  are; 

. . . School  approval  of  on-the-job  training  activities 

I 

. . . Clearly  defined  instructional  goals 

■ . ■ Credit  recognition  for  proficiency  in  on-the-job  assignments 

. . v Regularly  scheduled  employment 

. , . Pay  for  work  performed 
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.These  controls  certify  the  reliability  of  the  method.  They  provide  for  flexi- 
bility In  operational  patterns.  They  show  consideration  for  problems  in  local 
school  administration  and  allow  for  adjustments  to  environmental  conditions  in  . 
distributive  employment  locally  and  In  the  State. 

Supervised  occupational  experience  under  a cooperative  plan  should  be  required 
as  the  culminating  part ici pat  ion  acti vi ty  in  distributive  education.  This 
requirement  might  be  met  within  the  framework  of  systematic  instruction  provided 
on  a school -work  basis,  or  through  an  organized  tutor lal -consul tant  service — 
designed  as  a follow-through  performance  crutch  for  trainees  who  have  completed 
a curriculum  without  regularly  scheduled,  on-the-job  training.  This  fatter  might 
be  in  the  nature  of  an  Internship  where  strengths  and  weaknesses  are  evaluated, 
and  ability  to  apply  prior  instruction  is  intensified. 

Project  Training 

In  addition  to  cooperative  training,  par t ic i pat  ion  activities  include  group 
or  individual  projects  which  may  be  used  by  the  instructor  tQ  encourage  voca- 
tionally centered  learning.  These  may  take  place  in  a specially  equipped  class- 
room, in  a field  assignment  of  narrow  scope,  in  situations  simulating  experiences 
of  varying  degrees  of  sophistication  related  to  employment  opportunities.  They 
may  be  directed  toward  first  employment  goals  or  toward  the  development  of 

qualifications  required  at  new  levels  of  job  performance. 

* 

The  project  plan  Is  introduced  wherever  instruction  through  the  distributive 
education  program  begins  so  that  learning  has  vocational  meaning  from  the  start. 
This  is  especially  important  in  a field  of  wide  consumer  interest,  a ffeld 
closely  related  to  general  economic  literacy.  Participation  activities  developed 
under  the  project  plan  stimulate  and  maintain  motivation  toward  employment  goals 
by  providing  an  environment  for  application  of  the  discipline  and  technology 
by  trainees. 

Group  Projects  - Students  should  find  in  the  project  plan  opportunities  for 
working  as  members  of  a team  as  well  as  opportunities  for  sei  f-d  I rec  tts;i  achieve- 
ment. Instructional  techniques  and  devices  snould  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
individual  differences  arid  individual  goals.  Nevertheless,  situation  analyses, 
case  problems,  discussion  exercises,  games,  directed  observations,  and  role 
playing  in  the  total  group  or  in  sub-groups  will  help  Individuals  learn  from 
each  other. 

H 

Individual  learning  objectives  should  also  be  recorded  for  trainees  in  such 
team  projects  as: 

¥ 

. . . Creative  marketing  activities  developed  around  criteria  set 
up  by  Sales  and  Marketing  Executives,  Inc. 

. . . Product  promot ion.  based  on  products  chosen  to  demonstrate  appli- 
cation of  instruction 

. . . Service  acti vi ties  designed  to  support  sports  or  forensic  programs 
at  the  school 
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, . * Simulated  exercises  based  upon  equipment,  products,  and  supplies 
, available  in  the  classy.  ' 

, . , Management  activities  related  to  snacks,  souvenirs,  and  products 
of  other  students 

i1 

, . * Competitive  activities  drawn  from  the  awards  program  of  the 
Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America 

The  project  pi  an  should  encourage  each  student  to  be  adaptable  within  his 
career  field  since  this  quality  will  be  required  in  workers  in  the  years  ahead. 
Learning  activities  which  provide  opportunities  to  discover,  explore,  experi- 
ment, and  perform  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  employment  goal  should  be 
avai lab  is  in  the  classroom  and  in  supervised  employment  experiences.  The 
instructor  may  make  to  all  members  of  a class  for  individual  completion  or 

plan  specialized  individual  study  and  directed  independent  study  at  the  level 
of  interest  and  capacity  of  individual  trainees. 

Individual  Study  - Individualized  instruction  should  focus  on  the  tech- 
nology of  the  occupational  goal.  It  may  be  as  simple  as  the  preparation  of 
a manual  to  demonstrate  ability  to  recognize  and  use  specialized  equipment 
and  record  forms  in  an  employment  field  or  it  ma>  require  judgment  skills  of 
a high  order  such  as  those  essential  in  the  analysis  of  an  inventory  statement. 
Reading  assignments  in  trade  journals,  observations,  interview?,  part-time 
employment,  and  DECA  competitions  should  help  each  student  identify  himself 
with  work  activities  and  rating  standards  used  by  adults  with  whom  he  will  be 
later  associated. 

H 

Directed  Independent  Study  - Projects  planned  as  independent-  study  should 
reflect  individual  differences  in  learning  capacity  and  rate,  maturity,  pre- 
vious achievement,  and  strength  of  occupational  motivation.  Such  study  would 
permit  flexibility  by  providing  selected  learning  activities  to  strengthen, 
enrich,  or  accelerate  performance  proficiency.  For  some,  this  would  be  an 
opportunity  to  explore  a specialized  interest  in  more  depth  or  experiment  with 
ideas  and  procedures  suggested  by  new  processes  or  products.  In  other  cases, 
directed  independent  study  would  allow  a student  to  bring  himself  to  the  minimum 
satisfactory  level  of  achieve  ent  or  to  fill  in  gaps  in  previous  learning  by 
means  of  such  devices  as  tapes,  films,  exercises,  or  programmed  materials. 

Principles  for  Quality  Control 

Quality  ront  ols  to  assure  adequate  standards  for  participation  activities 
under  the  cooperative  plan  or  the  project  plan  of  preparatory  instruction  are 
essential.  These  should  include: 

1.  Training  pians  showing  participation  activities  for  individual* 
enrol i ees 

2.  Adequate  time  for  individual  involvement  in  participation  activities 

4 

3.  Adequate  time  for  coordination  activities 


t 
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Training  Plans  - Training  plans  now  used  in  distributive  eduction  outline 
a series  of  on-the-job  experiences  agreed  to  between  employer  and  teacher- 
coordinator  as  practice  areas  available  for  the  development  of  job  competencies. 
These  agreements  center  on  employment.  It  is  now  proposed  that  an  instruction- 
centered  training  plan  also  be  prepared. 

Individual  training  plans  should  be  required  as  evidence  that  participation 
activities  under  project  and  cooperative  plans  will  te  used  by  the  teacher 
coordinator  *o  direct  and  control  each  enrol  lee's  acquisition  of  acceptable 
job  performance  qualifications.  Based  on  desirable  learning  outcomes  and 
the  needs  of  each  individual  at  his  present  level  of  employability,  plans 
should  include  a variety  of  selected  learning  experiences  representative  of 
a series  of  achievement  levels  related  to  an  occupational  goal.  Supervised 
occupational  experience  either  on  a part-time  school  and  work  basis  or  on  an 
internship  arrangement  following  completion  of  classwork  should  be  incorporated. 

Time  for  Participation  - Inherent  in  individually-developed  training  plans 
is  the  need  to  arrange  adequate  time  for  participation  activities.  From  the 
moment  of  initial  enrollment,  the  trainee's  schedule  should  reflect  this 
requirement,  perhaps  by  means  of  a laboratory  period.  Time  might  be  allowed, 
as  now,  during  each  school  day;  or  an  equally  suitable  arrangement  m!ght  be 
reservation  of  a block  of  time. 

The  best  arrangement  will  recognize  (l)  the  timeliness  of  participation 
activities  related  to  local  conditions  in  the  technology  area  and  in  the 
discipline  and  (2)  the  educational  values  to  be  gained  by  scheduling  partici- 
pation time  in  the  credit  load  of  Individuals  enrolled  for  distributive  education. 

Time  for  Coordination  - Coordination  of  instruction  with  current  practices 
and  trends  affecting  employment  qualifications  is  essential  in  vocational 
cooperative  training.  When  individual  training  plans  are  school -centeredi 
such  activities  increase  in  importance  and  the  instructor  must  have  time  to 
develop  and  utilize  community  and  school  resources  for  occupationally  directed 
learning  experience.  More  time,  rather  than  1 ess -may  need  to  be  provided. 

The  entire  community  becomes  the  business  laboratory  for  distributive  education 
as  c I ose^relat ions  are  maintained  with  distributive  businesses  operating  in 
and  around  the  community.  Coordination  as  a concomitant  to  al 1 participation 
activities  should  begin  with  the  first  project  plan  assignment  and  continue 
as  Tong  as  participation  activities  are  added  to  individual  training  plans. 

The  Vocations!  Approach 

At  this  time  of  redirection  for  distributive  education,  thoughtful  attention 
is  given  to  curriculum  and  instructional  techniques  desirable  in  developing 
individual  qualifications  1 1 employment  and  career  achievement.  Ideas  have 
been  presented  to  provide  the  basis  for  discussion  here  and  careful  consider- 
ation later. 

I Is  well  to  ^summarize  major  points  presented  In  relation  to  the  vocational 
approach  to  Instruction  in  the  distributive  education  program. 

I.  Distributive  education  sucCead>;Ott’failson  the  ba^ls  of  what  Indi- 
vUual  trainees  are  able  to  uo  witn  the  substance  of  the  curriculum. 
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2.  Participation  activities  are  the  essential  ingre^  ^nt  of  vocational 
i nstruct i on ■ 

J.  Supervised  occupational  experience  is  the  culminating  participation 
activltiy  In  distributive  education. 

*4,  Training  plans,  showing  participation  activities  for  individual 
enrol  lees*  are  needed  to  control  and  direct  the  development  of 
performance  qualifications. 

5.  Participation  activities  require  a commitment  of  time  in  the  credit 
load  scheduled  for  students  enrolled  in  a distributive  education 
curriculum. 

6.  Coordination  of  instruction  with  current  practices  and  trends 
affecting  employment  qualifications  takes  on  increased  significance 
when  distributive  education  includes  preparatory  instruction  without 
cooperative  training. 


Organizational  Patterns  in  Distributive  Education 


George  Sanders  end  John  A.  Beaumont 


PART  I - hr*  Sanders:  How  a program  is  organized  plays  a major  role  in  the 

effectiveness  and  quality  of  the  program*  The  potential  for  a vastly  expanded 
program  is  a challenge  to  leaders  in  Distributi ve  Education*  They  must* 
develop  organizational  patterns  that: 

I*  Meet  the  needs  of  people 

2.  Harmor:ize-wf  th  -educat  i ona  I institutions  in  which  they  are  located-" 


post  high  school  institutions 

3-  Provide  types  of  programs  accepted  by  business  for  preparing  students 
for  distributive  occupations 

^4  Make  availab  e short  and  long-range  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
adults  prepa  ing  for  distributive  occupations  or  for  upgraded 
positions  at  all  levels  from  employee  through  management 

Educational  methods,  programs,  and  research  should  be  scrutinized  for  ideas 
to  help  develop  training  opportunities  for  people  already  employed  or  prepar- 
ing for  employment  in  distributive  occupations. 

Current  Organizational  Patterns  in  the  High  School  and  Post  High  School 

Current  cooperative  programs  have  produced  desirable  outcomes*  Graduates 
generally  have  continued  to  be  employed  in  the  field  or  in  a related  field 
for  which  they  are  trained*  Even  when  they  have  not  continued  to  be  so 
employed,  several  studies  show  they  have  an  employment  rate  several  times 
higher  than  that  of  other  high  school  graduates*  Other  studies  indicate 
graduates  of  the  high  school  program  progress  faster  on  the  job  owing  to  com- 
petencies developed  through  distributive  education* 

In  establishing  this  record  of  accomplishments  in  the  cooperative  program, 
the  States  have  developed  various  patterns  of  operation  within  the  flexibility 
provided  in  regulations  for  distributive  education  under  the  George-Barden 
Act.  Some  have  been  unique  because  of  special  locaf  conditions  affecting 
people  and  businesses.  The  organization  of  all  programs  has  been  responsive 
to  the  administrative  policies  of  the  educational  institutions  offering  them. 

Problems  in  program  organization  are  similar  everywhere  and  differ  only  in 
degree*  Effective  ideas  developed  in  a few  places  could  be  adapted  to  other 
States  and  communities*  In  some  States,  one  organizational  pattern  has  been 
used  Successfully  for  many  years;  no  thought  has  been  given  to  exploring  other 
patterns  of  operation*  It  is  urgent  that  distributive  education  leaders  keep 
an  open  mind#  explore  i.jw  ideas  in  such  areas  as  scheduling  or  course  sequence# 
and  conducting  experimental  and  demonstration  programs*  They  must  not  be 
handicapped,  as  in  the  past#  by  the  sea  research  and  pilot  projects 
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or  the  tack  of  channels  for  the  dissemination  of  the  findings  from  studies 
completed.  The  distributive  education  program  faces  the  imminent  prospect 
of  extending  and  developing  new  organizational  patterns  to  meet  the  training 
needs  of  more  people,  in  more  places. 

The  cooperative  program  has  operated  within  the  framework  of  three  basic 
plans,  all  designated  as  supplementary  rather  than  preparatory  since  enrol  lees 
must  work  for  an  average  of  15  hours  per  week  during  the  school  year  to  meet 
the  legal  requirement  for  employment.  Host  states,  however,  have  been  convinced  * 
that  the  classroom  is  the  center  of  instruction  for  the  distributive  occupations, 
no.  the  part-time  employment  situation.  Cooperative  training  has  been  utilized 
because  it  is  an  effective  i nstruct i onal  technique  in  the  sound  preparation 
of  enrol  lees  for  full-time  employment  and  career  development.  School  districts 
have  been  encouraged  to  introduce  a two-year  sequence  of  training.  Enrol  lees 
may  thus  acquire  some  depth  in  the  subject  matter  which  is  common  to  all  dis- 
tributive occupations  and  may  also  participate  in  cooperative  learning  activities 
which  require  the  application  of  marketing  concepts  to  the  product  or  service 
representative  of  each  student's  occupational  goal* 

The  following  organ izati Onal  patterns  now  in  use  show  the  two-year  program 
framework  using  cooperative  training* 

Plan  A (2  years,  1 D.  E.  class  period) 


Grade  11 

- — 1 class  period 

. 2 cooperative  periods 

— - 2 class  periods 

2 cooperative  periods 

2 class  periods 

2 cooperative  periods 


Plan  6 (I  year,  2 D.  E. 

Grade  II 

■* 

— 1 cl  ass  period 


— - no  specific 
prerequ  isites 


Grade  12 

i ■ i iii  iif 

1 class  period 

2 cooperative  periods 

2 cl  as  5 periods 
2 cooperative  periods 

alternate  weeks 
2 class  periods 
2 cooperative  periods 

class  periods) 

Grade  12 

2 class  periods 

2 cooperative  periods 

1 class  period 

3 class  periods  (January, 

February,  Harch) 

2 cooperative  periods 
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Plan  C (I  year,  1 D.  E.  class 
Grade  1 1 

— 1 class  period 

— ) class  period 

** — 2 class  periods 
I class  period 


period*  prerequisites) 

Grade  1 2 

1 class  period 

2 cooperative  periods 

a l ternate  weeks 

2 class  periods 

2 cooperative  periods 

al ternate  weeks 

10  class  periods 

10  cooperative  periods 

2 class  periods 

cooperative  training 
(full-time  in  December; 
job  training  10  hours 
per  week  for^B  months) 


These  patterns  obtain  in  the  regular  schedule  for  the  11th  and  12th  grades  so 
that  students  may  enroll  also  in  such  required  courses  as  Engl ish,  U.  S. 
history,  and  physical  education. 

The  Teacher  Coordinator's  Schedule 

The  schedules  followed  by  teacher  coordinators  for  the  current  program 
show  a variety  of  vocational  assignments.  They  mayJ 


I*  Teach  block  of  three  or  four  periods  and  coordinate  students 
two  or  three  periods  (12-25  students  all  receiving  cooperative 
tra  ( ni  ng) 

2.  Teach  a double  period  and  coordinate  for  two  periods  (12-25 
students  all  receiving  cooperative  training) 


3«  Teach  one  class  of  juniors  and  one  of  seniors  and  coordinate 
two  periods  (*40-50  students  all  receiving  cooperative  training) 

*4«  Teach  two  separate  class  periods  and  coordinate  four  periods 
(*40-55  students  all  receiving  cooperative  training) 


5. 


6* 


Teach  one  period  in  distributive  education  and  two  periods  of 
prerequisite  subjects  and  coordinate  two  periods  (12-25  students 
in  prerequisite  classes )v 


Teach  any  of  above  and  coordinate  one  period 


oXrd  i 


Hew  Approaches  in  Distributive  Education 

Practical  learning  exper ience* ,shgu 
tional  objectives,  communi ty  and  IcwM * 
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Id  be  planned  on  the  basis  of  occupa- 
resources*  and  curriculum  offerings. 
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For  example,  in  order  to  coordinate  On-the-job  training  with  in-school  vocational 
instruction  a cooperative  program  might  be  conducted  on  a school  and  employment 
schedule  providing  blocks  of  concentrated  work  experiences.  These  blocks  could 
be  organized  for  periods  of  a week,  of  a quarter,  or  a semester,  or  of  a special 
time  period  such  as  Summers.  If  flexibility  in  timing  of  practical  experiences 
on  the  job  could  be  achieved,  State^/  might  require  development  of  local  plans 
for  distributive  education,  showing  how  the  time  foj  these  experiences  is  to 
be  scheduled  in  a cooperative  program. 

Some  communities  might  be  best  served  by  a program  incorporat ing  simulated 
experiences.  This  plan  would  require  appropriate  equipment  and  physical  facil- 
ities. Moreover,  each  student  would  need  an  allocation  of  enough  time  for 
laboratory  demonstrations,  experimentation,  and  role  playing  to  make  him  occu- 
pationally competent. 

Other  training  programs  might  provide  a variety  of  directed  experiences 
arranged  for  individual  students  in  facilities  of  the  business  community.  For 
example,  selected  students  would  receive  short  term  laboratory  assignments  such 
as  an  inventory  count  in  a hardware  store  or  a promotional  display  In  an  apparel 
store  as  learning  activities. 

Special  vocational  marketing  courses  should  be  provided  for  students  enrolled 
in  other  vocational  programs  but  with  career  objectives  requiring  competencies 
derived  from  distributive  education.  To  insure  realistic  application  of 
principles,  these  courses  might  utilize  regularly  scheduled  practical  experiences 
comparable  to  those  in  cooperative  or  simulated  programs,  or  a variety  of 
d i rected  act i v i ties* 

In  organizing  vocational  instruction  courses,  separate  classes  should  be 
provided  for  cooperative  students.  All  classes,  however,  should  enroll  only 
those  students  whose  distributive  occupational  objectives  are  documented. 

A Department  of  Education  for  Distribution 

Programs  should  be  developed  for  people  with  similar  occupational  goals. 

In  large  schools  a variety  of  courses  may  be  designed  according  to  occupational 
specializations.  The  occupational  goal  chart  shows  a wide  selection  of  occu- 
pations available  to  students.  (See  Appendix  II1-A).  It  is  questionable  if 
any  school  should  offer  courses  in  each  of  these  areas.  However,  it  is  apparent 
that,  if  first  consideration  in  program  development  is  people,  many  courses 
and  patterns  of  organization  should  be  provided.  Eventually  a Department  of 
Distribution  Education  might  emerge,  depending  on  such  factors,  as  size  and 
type  of  school,  facilities,  and  over-all  climate  for  vocational  programs. 

Basic  Concepts 

The  Evaluative  Criteria,  i960  Edition,  Section  D-5*,  identifies  the  high 
school  cooperative  program  with  any  of  the  three  plans  of  organization  now 
being  used.  In  addition  to  these  nationally  accepted  standards,  the  following 
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* Ofi*  ci  t..  p.  U . 


basic  concepts  should  be  reviewed  in  preparation  for  extending  and  improving 
training  available  at  the  high  school  level. 


1. 

The  program  is  based  on  employment  opportunities  in  distribution 
and  marketing. 

2. 

An  advisory  committee  is  active  in  program  planning  and  development. 
The  term,  cooperative  training,  implies  that  th:s  program  is  insti- 
tuted through  mutual  understanding. 

3* 

Unless  a student  has  an  occupational  goal  in  distribution,  there 
is  no  defense  for  his  acceptance  in  a distributive-  education 
curriculum. 

L. 

Classroom  instruction  and  cooperative  on-the-job  training  contri- 
bute to  each  student fs  career  objective. 

5* 

Each  student  Is  employed  as  a trainee  in  a distributive  occupation. 
Since  instruction  occurs  in  the  classroom  and  the  training  station, 
provision  is  made  for  correlation  and  coordination.  Students 
receive  credit  toward  graduation  for  achievement  in  both  environ- 
ments. 

6. 

Participation  in  co-curr icular  activities  of  the  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America  is  arranged. 

Organ  I zat Tonal  Patterns  for  the  Future 

Leaders  should  also  evaluate  new  ideas  with  the  following  in  mind: 


1. 

Reasons  for  the  success  of  the  current  cooperative  program  and 
Its  organizational  patterns 

Z* 

2. 

Factors  which  insure  a vocational  approach  to  learning 

3* 

The  key  vocational  concept  of  practical  experience— learning  by 
doi  ng 

if. 

Students  as  the  most  important  element  in  the  program 

5- 

Effects  of  new  developments  on  the  positive  image  of  cooperative 
distributive  education 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  Stele  w;M  restrict  its  organ izationa 1 patterns 
for  the  future  to  those  currently  provided.  Hence  they  might  explore  tht 
following  possibilities  for  students  with  appropriately  identified  occupational 
objectives.  The  student’s  schedule  is  built  on  choices  available  in  a two* 
year  organizational  pattern. 
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Second  Year 
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First  Year 


Student  A 


Retail  Marketing  I 1.  Retail  Marketing  II 

or 

2.  Food  Store  (Supermarket) 
or 

3*  Wholesale  Groceries 
or 

Service  Station 
or 


5*  Hotel -Motel 


Student  B 


Wholesale  Marketing 


Wholesale  Marketing 


or 

Same  as  Student  A 


Student  C 


Marketing  I 


Ma  rket i ng  II 
or 

Same  as  Student  A 


Full-time  Teachers  in  Distributive  Education 

The  full-time  teacher  of  distributive  subjects  in  a department  of  dis- 
tributive education  should  have  a program  which  includes  group  instruction 


plan  and  the  project  plan  of  teaching.  Coordination  of  classroom  instruction 
with  conditions  and  practices  of  employment  in  appropriate  distributive  occu- 
pations is  essential  in  realistic  and  practical  vocational  Instruction.  Under 
the  cooperative  plan  the  instructor  develops  on-the-job  training  assignments 
with  employers  of  students  and  makes  regular  evaluations  of  individual  progress 
and  on-the-job  training  effectiveness.  Under  the  project  plan  the  instructor 
develops  training  experiences  for  students  according  to  a schedule  recorded 
in  individual  training  plans.  These  experiences  Include  supervised  work  ex- 
perience or  simulated  practice  and  a variety  of  suitable  activities,  (directed 
observations,  marketing  projects,  product  investigations,  interviews,  situation 
analyses)  all  designed  to  direct  and  measure  the  achievement  of  performance 
qualifications  in  areas  of  occupational  choice. 

Based  on  a six-period  school  day,  the  following  schedules  show  the  teacher 
working  with  11th  and  12th  grade  students,  although  in  distributive  education 
students  may  enroll  at  age  14--probably  at  the  I Oth  grade  level. 


and  coordination  of  learning  experiences  necessary  under  the  cooperative 


Teacher  Load 


Supermarket  (Cooperative  Plan) 
Retailing  II  (Cooperative  Plan) 
Retailing  i (Project  Plan) 


Grade  I 2 
Grade  1* 
Grade  1 1 


Coordi nat i on 
Coord i nat i on 
Coord i na  t i on 


Retailing  i (Project  Plan) 
Retailing  II  (Project  Plan) 


Grade  1 ) 
Grade  1 2 


Supermarket  {Project  Plan)  Grade  \2 

Marketing  I (Project  Plan)  Grade  11 

Coord i nat i on 
Coord i nat i on 

Retail  Marketing  (Project  Plan)  Grade  11 

Supermarket  ^Cooperative  Plan)  Grade  12 

Marketing  I (Project  Plan)  Grade  11 

Wholesale  Marketing  (Cooperative  Plan)  Grade  12 

Coordination 
Coordination 


Coordination 

Marketing  I (Project  Plan) 
Retailing  l (Cooperative  Plan) 
Retailing  IJ  (Cooperative  Plan) 
Coord inati on 
Coordinati on 

/ 

Display  (Project  Plan) 

Display  (Project  Plan) 

Display  (Project  Plan) 

Marketing  l (Project  Plan) 

Coordination 

Coord i nat ion 


Grades  11-12 
Grade  11 
Grade  12 


Grade  12 
Grade  12 
Grade  12 
Grade  H 


Programs  of  instruction  should  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  youth  preparing 
for  careers  in  the  field  of  distribution  whatever  the  teacher's  schedule,  the' 
number  of  teachers  in  the  distributive  education  department,  or  the  variety 
in  course  offerings.  States  must  assume  responsibility  for  developing  organ- 
izational patterns  that  allow  the  program  to  fit  Into  Its  educational  institu- 
tions and  local  communities* 


Organizational  Patterns  in  Adult  Programs 

Similar  consideration  must  be  given  to  organizational  patterns  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  adults  already  employed  or  unavailable  for  full-time  study. 
Short  courses  designed  to  update  and  upgrade  employed  people  have  been  the 
rule  in  most  States  although  there  is  an  emerging  trend  towards  long  range 
programs  leading  to  proficiency  in  specific  areas* 

The  task  force  concerned  with  adult  training  should  be  alert  to  the  devel 
opment  of  organizational,  patterns  for  long  range  and  preparatory  programs 
suitable  to  employment^pport uni  ties  and  adult  schools  in  the  States  and 
communities. 

/ 

Criteria  for  Evaluation  _ 

Eva luat ion/6 f how  well  a State  is  doing  in  vocational  education  is  deter- 
mined by  how  well  that  State  meets  the  neejls  of  people.  Policies  and  pro- 
cedures must  "insure  that  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  results  of 


Ikrcr 
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periodic  evaluation  of  State  and  iocal  vocational  educational  programs  and 
services  in  light  of  information  regarding  current  and  projected  manpower 
needs  and  job  opportuni ti est  and  to  the  relative  vocational  education  needs 

of  alt  groups  in  all  communities  in  the  State.11* 

Criteria  used  to  maintain,  extend  and  improve  existing  programs  of  voca- 
tional education  and  to  develop  new  programs  of  vocational  education  should 

reveal  that  "persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the  State — those  in 

high  school,  those  who  have  completed  or  discontinued  their  formal  education 
and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor  market,  those  who  have  already  entered 
the  labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skills  or  learn  new  ones,  and 
those  with  special  educational  handicaps — will  have  ready  access  to  vocational 
trainingy^r  retraining  which  is  of  high  quality,  which  is  realistic  in  the 
1 ight  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment,  and 
which  is  suited  to  their  needs,  interests,  and  ability  to  benefit  from  such 
training."* 

PART  XI;  Mr.  Beamon t: 

Occupational  education  of  a new  nature  is  now  indicated.  An  occupational 
mix — the  tendency  for  a specific  occupation  to  require  competencies  which  overlap 
normally  accepted  areas  of  vocational  education — is  rapi dly Jdevel opi ng  in  the 
current  employment  pattern.  The  service  station  employee  miy  require  compe- 
tencies in  selling,  in  business  operations,  and  in  automobile  mechanics.  The 
cosmetologist  may  have  similar  varying  requirements.  The  farm  machinery  sales- 
man may  need  competence  in  marketing,  agriculture,  and  machine  design  and 
ope  ra  t i on . 

The  general  educator  has  organized  a program  which  includes  a combination 
of  such  diverse  areas  as  English,  mathematics,  science,  hi  story , and  foreign 
languages.  Administrators  and  teachers  of  these  various  disciplines,  though 
they  have  maintained  a separate  identity,  are  developing  many  interrelation- 
ships. Vocational  educators  could  take  a leaf  from  the  book  of  the  general 
educator  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the  occupational  mix. 

Educators,  employers,  and  employees  might  well  deliberate  together  concerning 
training  requirements  in  occupational  mix  spheres  and  develop  suggestions  as  to 
how  different  fields  of  vocational  education  could  cooperate  to  meet  these 
training  requirements.  Initial  studies  have  reflected  a definite  need  for 
cooperative  efforts  between  vocational  agriculture  and  distributive  education 
in  many  States  where  vocational  agriculture  specialists  have  analyzed  occu- 
pations in  rural  districts. 


* U.  S.  88th  Congr  ss.  H.  R.  4955:  A Bill  to  Strengthen  and  Improve  the  Quality 

of  Vocational  Edi.  ation  and  To  Expand  Vocational  Education  Opportunities  in 
the  Nation,  Part  A — Vocational  Education,  Section  5 (a)  (2).  Washington,  D.C.t 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  1963- 


* tbid ■ 


The  vocational  or  technical  school,  or  the  vocational  or  technical  division 
within  a school,  might  be  organized  into  departments  representing  the  various 
substantive  areas  in  vocational  education.  Curriculum*;  could  be  developed 
cooperatively  by  these  departments  for  occupations  which  require  competencies 
involving  two  or  more  of  these  areas.  For  example,  the  service  station  employee 
might  take  courses  offered  by  the  trade  and  industrial  department  and  by  the 
distributive  education  department*  If  the  program  were  established  in  a rural 
area,  courses  offered  by  the  agriculture  department  might  be  appropriate.  The 
feedjng  and  housing  industries  represent  another  opportunity  for  cooperative 
activities  which  might  overlap  trade  and  industry,  distributive  education,  and 
home  economics.  Home  management  courses  might  be  included  for  all  women  who 
prepare  to  enter  the  labor  market. 

The  curriculums  in  the  distributive  education  department  would  be  centered 
around  merchandising,  marketing,  and  management.  The  service  station  employee 
merchandises  a wide  variety  of  products  and  services!  he  may  have  supervisory 
or  management  responsibilities  or  ambitions  for  self-employment.  The  need  for 
new  business  starts  to  create  additional  employment  opportunities  is  adequate 
reason  to  provide  educational  programs  in  establishing  and  operating  various 
kinds  of  businesses.  Statistics  regarding  new  business  starts  reveal  that  many 
of  these  ventures  are  in  the  service  trades  and  the  construction  industry* 

Staffing  distributive  education  departments  which  cooperate  with  other 
vocational  services  will  require  a new  look  at  sources  of  teachers  and  procedures 
for  tr*:nlnq  teachers.  These  teachers  will  need  some  understand i ng  of  various 
trades  agricultural  occupations  if  they  are  to  serve  effectively  as  teachers 
of  merchandising  and  management  in  occupational  mix  programs.  Certainty,  one 
assumes  that  the  teachers  will  be  well  qualified  to  teach  the  functions  of 
marketing  and  management.  They  will  have  to  be  able  to  apply  these  functions 
to  occupational  areas  in  which  the  distributive  educator  has  not  usually  operated. 

There  are  reports  of  varied  cooperative  activities.  However,  new  opera” 
tlonal  patterns— ref lecti ng  an  adjustment  among  services  cooperating  in  planning 
the  program-will  need  to  be  established  in  each  State  and  community.  The 
distributive  educator  should  be  prepared  with  suggestions  and  proposals  for 
these  programs. 
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I S*  ffinq  the  Distributive  Education  Program 

I Mary  V-  Marks 

I Today,  probably  no  aspect  of  the  distributive  education  program  has  a 

I greater  urgency  than  that  of  teacner  education.  The  Report  of  the  Panel  of 

I Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  underscored  five  areas  of  service  "vital 

I to  the  success  of  the  vocational  education  program  because  of  the  impact  of 

I ' each  upon  teaching  and  learning."  Teacher  education  was  one  of  these.  Admin i- 

I st  rat  or  ti,  supervisors,  and  teacher  educators  would  agree  that  teacher  education 

I is  an  area  for  immediate  critical  concern  on  at  least  two  counts; 

I ...  The  job  to  be  done  for  individuals  who  face  unemployment 

proper  preparat-on  f^r  a vocation  in  distribution,  and 

. . , The  inability  of  current  programs  of  teacher  education  to 

provide  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  instructional  personnel 

This  paper  will  explore  three  major  points:  l)  the  need  for  a crash 

approach  to  staffing.  2)  the  need  'or  flexibility,  and  3)  implications  for 
teacher  preparation  mat  may  be  drawn  from  considerations  of  occupational  goals, 
Curriculum  development  and  materials,  and  the  vocational  approach  to  teaching. 

Need  for  a Crash  Program 

Staffing  to  provide  instructional  services  for  high  school  age  youth,  youth 
with  Special  needs,  post  .high  school  youth  and  adults,  gnd  ou t-of-school  youth 
and  adults  can*be  achieved  oniy  through  a crash  program  in  distributive  teacher 
educat i on. 

To  supervisors  and  teacher  educators  already  pressed  for  time  and  money, 
this  program  means  the  po>  ■cnement  of  some  cherished  operational  objectives, 
.urning  over  to  others  activities  that  Save  brought  personal  prestige  and 
satisfaction;  it  means  the  opportunity  to  $;ve  undivided  leadership  to  the  life 
source  of  the  distributive  education  program,  through  delegation  and 

coordination,  to  gain  new  apprecist i ons  for  teamwork.  People,  and  their  contri- 
butions to  a worthwhile  task. 

Goals  for  the  Campaign 

A *:rash  program  to  staff  distributive  education  must  be  organized  with 
calendar  deadlines,  committed  staff  time,  money,  and  materials.  The  campaign 
should  be  based  on  clearly  defined  program  goals  expressed  in  terms  of  such 
factors  as  supervisory,  development,  number  of  teacher  openings,  types  o* 
teaching  opportunities,  and  the  competency  status  of  current  personnel. 

Leadership  is  needed  to  augment  State  and  teacher  education  staffs  and  to 
give  direction  to  local  departments  of  distributive  education.  The  number  and 
types  of  openings  for  teachers  in  preptiafr^tpry  curriculums  must  be-  appraised  and 
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the  current  register  of  distributive  education  teachers  studied  to  determine 
special  suitability  for  work  with  certain  groups.  Finally,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  extension  arid  upgrading  of  professional  competencies  in 
fine  with  new  program  directions  and  emphases  so  as  to  safeguard  the  motivation 
and  dedication  of  distributive  education  teachers  already  on  the  job. 

Pre-Planning  the  Campaign 

State  supervisors  will  need  to  schedule  pre-planning  activities  in  the 
timetable  to  the  campaign,  acquire  the  support  and  advice  of  a special  committee, 
and  appoint  team  captains  to  organize  and  stimulate  achievement.  Such  activities 
as  v i si  tat  ions , conversations,  analyses,  and  projections  may  be  needed. 


VISITS  made  to  areas  of  the  State  not  now  served  will  create  better  under- 
standing of  school  and  community  reeds  and  interests.  Facilities  now  providing 
teacher  education  may  be  able  to  expand  their  services.  Equipment  may  be 
available  to  simulate  an  occupational  situation.  Media  such  as  educational 
television  may  provide  a means  of  making  teacher  education  available  in  commu- 
nities remote  from  the  State  university. 

CONVERSATIONS  with  government  agencies  will  provide  information  about 
shifts  in  population  specialized  personnel  interested  in  teaching.  Spokes- 
men for  trade  group"*  and  school  administrators  may  suggest  shortcuts  which 
would  be  acceptable  under  expansion  conditions.  Interviews  with  representati ves 
from  special  education,  juidance,  vocational  rehab  i 1 t tat  i o.i,  and  vocational 
education  itself  can  open  up  new  sources  of  teachers  and  ways  of  sharing  facili- 
ties for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

ANALYSES  to  ferret  Out  stumbling  '■’ocks  to  change  and  - expans  i on  may  reveal 
that  a revision  in  polic'es  for  evaluating  teacher  qualifications  is  needed. 
Findings  about  recruitment  sources  used  in  the  present  program  may  indicate 
a misdirection  of  effort.  A study  of  retention  Or  attrition  rates  in  teaching 
may  support  current  personnel  procedures. 


PROJECTIONS  of  staffing  needed  should  be  based  on  optimum  availability  of 
instruction  in  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  areas  of  a State.  Short-range 
personnel  utilization,  however,  will  nedd  more  precise  planning  so  as  to 
parallel  •‘he  anticipated  growth  rate  in  program  requests  and  openings. 


Need  for  FI  ex i b i 1 i tv 

Staffing  problems  are  magnified  or  minimized  according  to  the  degree  of 
flexibility  in  the  teacher  education  program.  States,  teacher  education  insti- 
tutions, and  local  districts  must  come  to  grips  with  prerogatives  reserved  for 
each  other  and  find  ways  in  spite  of  and  because  of  to  achieve  flexibility 
while  maintaining  quality  controls  desirable  for  provisional  or  standard 
cert i f icat i on. 


Planned  purposefully,  flexibility  should  be  of  special  concern  in  at  least 
the  following  four  areas: 

1.  FINDING  A PLACE  FDR  PEOPLE  WITH  Uh EVEN  QUALIFICATIONS.  In 

the  expanded  distributive  education  program  new  teaching  situa- 
tions will  develop.  There  may  be  situations  where  minimal 

. * 
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levels  of  teaching  competency  will  suffice,  Ir  some  instances 
prior  experience  or  level  of  specialization  will  be  especially 
valuable  in  the  background  of  a teacher*  States  should  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  these  qualifications,  perhaps,  by  setting 
a minimum  of  additional  pre-service  preparation  with  inservice 
training  scheduled  to  help  the  individual  develop  professionally. 

2.  AUGMENTING  THE  TEACHER-EDUCATION  STAFF.  The  special  competencies 
of  teacher  educators  can  become  available  in  areas  of  greatest 
professional  need  by  applying  the  principle  of  division  of  labor. 

Some  division  of  labor  may  be  achieved  through  the  use  of  master 
teachers,  subject  matter  specialists,  special  resource  people, 

or  graduatt  students.  A plan  for  directed  study  may  release  the 
teacher  educator  from  a more  1 1 mo-consuming  class  schedule*  Experi- 
mental work  In  educational  media-programing,  television,  tapes, 
classrooms  on  film--hold  promise  also  for  distributive  teacher 
education, 

3.  INCREASING  THE  RETENTION  RATE  OF  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL,  Inservice 
assistance  and  creation  of  a promising  environment  for  beginning 
teacl.ars  has  been  recommended  by  many  professional  educators.  This 

, concept  should  be  extended  in  distributive  education  to  Include 

encouragement  for  personnel  at  whatever  level  of  their  experience. 

Men  and  women  should  be  able  to  find  within  the  diitributive  edu- 
cation program  an  avenue  for  advancement  in  line  with  their  pro- 
fessional motivation.  Opportunities  to  train  for  such  positions 
should  be  outl ined  for  them  in  the  teacher  education  program* 

4.  ENCOURAGING  POSITIVE  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  CONTINUING  EDUCATION.  Drawing 
up  individual  plans  for  teacher  education  is  in  the  best  tradition 
of  vocational  education.  This  technique  enables  a teacher  to  pro- 
gress according  to  his  own  capability*  He  may  elect  to  accelerate, 
or  to  undertake  study  at  a more  leisurely  pace.  In  any  event 

the  plan  will  be  of  the  teacher's  making  and  will  identify  those 
who  anticipate  promotion  within  the  distributive  education  program. 

implications  for  Teacher  Education 

Discussions  of  occupational  goals,  curriculum  development  and  materials, 
and  the  vocational  approach  to  instruction  Imply  that  distributive  education 
personnel  will  be  challenged  philosophically;  many  will  be  Intimidated  by  the 
responsibilities  thrust  upon  them;  and  some  will  find  themselves  unequal  to 
the  task.  Retraining  and  reassuring  on  a grand  scale  will  be  one  major 
assignment  for  teacher  education.  The  other  major  task  will  be  to  make  adjust 
ments  that  will  allow  the  teacher  education  program  to  support  new  concepts 
efficient  1 y. 


OccuPa  t i ona 1 Goa  1 s 


Implications  for  new  content  and  changing  emphases  in  the  teacher  education 
curriculum  may  be  found  in  the  more  specific  definition  of  occupational  goals 
and  standards  for  program  evaluation.  Within  programs  of  teacher  preparation 
and  development,  for  example,  achievement  of  the  following  requirements  should 
be  possible. 
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1.  USING  THE  STANDARD  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATIONS.  All  personnel  must 
be  able  to  identify  vocational  objectives  in  distribution  according 
to  the  appropriate  S.  1.  C.  group.  They  must  understand  how  they 
are  recorded  and  used  in  follow-up  studies  of  instructional  effect- 
iveness. 

2.  ESTABLISHING  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  THE  COMMUNITY.  AM  personnel  must 

be  ski  Med  in  working  with  advisory  committees  and  achieving  satis- 
factory communications  with  agencies  such  as  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  and  organizations  repre- 
sentative of  such  groups  as  union,  management,  cultural  minorities, 
and  special  interests. 

3>  WORKING  IN  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.  Occupational  goals  .a re  set  at 
the  time  of  enrollment  for  distributive  education  and  perhaps 
refined  later  as  a result  of  training.  This  requirement  delegates 
to  pre-service  and  inservtce  teacher  educators  responsibility  for 
instruction  in  the  utilization  of  school  and  community  resources 
related  to  the  distributive  occupational  choice.  Teacher-coordinators 
must  be  able  to  recognize  when  a choice  is  realistic  and  to  encourage 
appropriate  change  in  counseling  interviews  with  youth  and  adults. 

4.  MAKING  EVALUATIVE  STUDIES.  The  emergence  of  a national  pattern 
for  yearly  estimates  and  evaluations,  and  the  stimulation  of 
demonstration  projects  and  practical  research  underscore  the 
importance  of  skills  in  thr  techniques  of  evaluation  as  part  of 
the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

Curriculum  and  Materials 

Since  there  is  a framework  for  curriculum  organization  and  materials  in 
distributive  education  the  following  implications  seem  pertinent  to  a discussion 
of  teacher  education. 

1.  RECOGNIZING  THE  NEED  UR  COMPETENCY  IN  THE  DLSCIPLlNE.  Distri- 
butive educators  need  be  proficient  in  the  discipline  common 

to  all  curriculums  in  the  distributive  education  program.  Subject 
matter  of  such  depth  and  breadth  must  be  acquired  through  organized 
study. 

2.  MAKING  THE  SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  DISTRIBUTION  AVAILABLE.  The  teacher 
education  program  should  orovide  pre- service  and  inservice  oppor- 
tunity for  instructional  personnel  to  become  knowledgeable  in  the 
subject  matter  of  distribution.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 

' expanding  and  extending  relationships  with  marketing  faculty  and 

curriculum  committees,  organizing  subject  matter  courses  and 
institutes,  inaugurating  a program  of  directed  reading  and  exami- 
nation,  arranging  extension  services  with  business  leaders,  uni- 
versity field  services,  or  specialists  already  employed  in  the 
, program. 
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RECOGNIZING  THE  SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE, 
The  feel  and  the  substance tof  a technology  acquired  through  occu- 
pational experience  comprise  an  essential  element  in  the  qualifi- 
cations of  distributive  educators,  Occupat i ona 1 experiences 
appropriate  to  the  teaching  situation  for  which  qualifications  are 
being  evaluated,  contribute  unders tandi ngs  necessary  in  the  appli- 
cation of  tool  and  social  skills  to  work  in  distribution. 


4.  EVALUATING  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  DESIRED  COMPETENCIES.  Formal  and 
informal  factors  contribute  to  the  development  of  qualifications 
in  the  discipline  and  in  the  technology.  Procedures  should  be 
established  that  allow  flexibility  in  evaluating  the  degree  of 
competency  needed  by  teachers  assigned  to  handle  groups  with  differ- 
ent requirements  in  the  subject  matter  of  technology  specialization. 


5,  ADJUSTING  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  FDR  DISTRIBUTION.  Credent i a I iz ing 
for  vocational  distribution  should  not  depend  on  any  other  teaching 
area.  Recognition  of  vocational  distribution  as  a complete  teaching 
field  is  necessary  if  teachers  are  to  have  that  degree  of  subject 
matter  proficiency  which  assures  intellectual  resourcefulness. 
Standards  for  the  renewal  or  updating  of  certificates  should 
encourage  achievement  in  the  discipline  and  the  technology  at  the 
appropriate  level  of  instruction  in  distributive  education. 


6.  RECOGNIZING  THE  TOTALITY  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  Every  distribu- 
tive educator  shoutd  understand  the  jarger  goals  as  well  as  instruc- 
tional emphases  required  for  occupations  in  agriculture,  industry, 
homemaking,  office,  and  health.  For  teaching  situations  involving 
the  technology  of  another  field,  the  preparation  of  teachers  may 
become  a joint  endeavor. 


The  Vocational  Approach 

The  specialized  professional  preparation  of  distributive  education  personnel 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  distributive  education  supervisors  and  teacher 
educators.  Their  leadership  will  be  needed  to  retain  and  strengthen  those 
aspects  of  the  vocation  1 approach  to  teaching  specifically  applicable  to 
education  for  distribution. 

Those  concerned  with  teacher  education  programs  should  give  their  immediate 
attention  to  such  problems  such  as  the  following: 

1.  ADJUSTMENTS  FDR  THE  NEW  TYPE  OF  PREPARATORY  INSTRUCTION.  Instrilt- 
tional  questions  arising  out  of  preparatory  program  responsibilities 
will  need  to  be  clarified.  Primarily  this  will  be  a matter  of 
reorienting  concepts  about  the  cooperative  plan  and  introducing 
the  project  plan  as  a partner  in  methodology.  However,  adjustments 
will  extend  also  into  needed  revisions  and  additions  in  syllabuses 
and  the  application  of  other  subject  matter  areas,  both  vocational 
and  academic,  in  distributive  career  preparation. 
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2.  NATURE  ANO  SCOPE  OF  PARTIC IPATI ON  ACTIVITIES.  Instructors  will 
need  to  develop  skills  fn  planning,  directing,  and  evaluating 
outcomes  of  participation  activities.  Supervised  practice  under 
actual  and  simulated  conditions  in  distributive  education  should 
be  “equired  course  work.  Teacher  education  departments  will 
require  equipment  typical  of  a distributive  education  classroom 
laboratory  to  demonstrate  the  vocational  approach  in  the  preparation 
of  teachers  of  vocational  distribution. 

J.  NEED  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS.  The  need  for  instructional 

materials,  library  acquisitions  and  bibliographies  to  support  the 
teaching  staff  calls  for  establishment  of  inter-State  libraries 
and  materials  centers.  Teachers  must  gain  familiarity  with  resources 
offered  by  technology  areqs  as  well  as  those  in  learning  theory 
whether  by  means  of  pre-service  work  under  specialists  on  the 
teacher  education  staff  or  by  inservice  consultation  or  newsletter* 

The  Charge  fn  Teacher  Education 

The  urgency  of  staffing  a program  of  the  dimensions  envisioned  by  the 
President's  Panel  of  Consultants  and  both  houses  of  Congress  carries  with  it  a 
danger  of  dissipating  energies.  A concentrated  attack  on  this  problem  is 
required  to  locate  and  qualify  instructional  staff  for  immediate  needs  in  pro- 
gram expansion  and  to  initiate  the  framework  for  continuing  achievements  in 
teacher  education. 
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Research  as  a Means  of  Attaining  Emerqing  Objectives 
of  Programs  of  Education  in  Distribution 

Donovan  R.  Armstrong 
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Need  for  Research 


Throughout  the  report  of  the  Panel  of  Consultants,  reference  is  made  to 
research  that  has  been  conducted  in  vocational  education,  its  successes  and 
its  shortcomings*  The  topic  includes:  reference  to  the  historical  mandate 

for  research  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1917*  continued  support  in 
later  legislation  and  in  policy  bulletins,  and  proposals  for  developing 
research  in  the  future  commensurate  with  needs. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1 96 3 re-emphasizes  the  importance  of 
research  and  the  part  it  must  play  in  planning  education  and  training,  and  in 
evaluating  the  resulting  programs  of  vocational  education.  Three  per  cent 
of  a State's  allotment  must  be  spent  for  ancillary  services,  including  research. 
The  U.  S.  Commi ss  ioner  of  Education  is  given  10  per  cent  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation to  make  grants  for  research,  training,  and  experimental,  developmental, 
or  pilot  programs.  This  latter  provision  is  the  first  time  that  research  is 
required  to  be  a part  of  program  development. 

Major  emerging  program  objectives  make  research  imperative.  Programs 
must  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  several  groups  specified  by  the 
Panel.  Research  must  be  conducted  to  test  effectiveness  of  curriculums  and 
methods,  and  to  determine  needs  for  vocational  education  for  various  age  groups 
and  occupational  fields. 

Trend  studies,  pilot  programs,  and  experimental  research  under  controlled 
conditions,  will  be  increasingly  important.  The  use  of  social,  economic, 
or  political  data,  population  estimates,  and  employment  surveys  to  predict 
some  of  the  needs  of  the  future,  should  be  a part  of  every  State’s  operation. 
Highly  sophisticated  experimental  research  will  require  trained  researchers 
and  more  time  than  perhaps  is  available  in  many  States.  Pitot  programs , us i ng 
the  best  available  data,  should  be  constructed  to  try  out  selected  methods, 
organizational  procedures,  team  teaching  techniques,  instruct i ona 1 materials, 
and  other  educational  theories  to  be  investigated. 

While  much  master's  level  research  is  important  to  local  communities, 
independent  research  carried  on  by  institutions  and  supervisory  personnel  is 
often  more  specific  and  of  greater  depth  and  penetration.  Statewide,  regional 
and  nation-wide  research  studies  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Panel  and  mandate  of  the  new  legislation. 

Studies  Completed  or  in  Progress 

It  is  said  that  a 25-year  lag  between ^research  findings  and  their  appli- 
cation is  commonplace  in  education.  Some*  jJejfay  is  to  be  expected  in  putting  new 
discoveries  into  practice  but  the  lag  can  be  reduced  through  better  cormuni- 
cations  concerning  research  which  has  been  conducted  or  is  in  progress* 
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ERJC 


The  "Review  of  Educational  Research’1  devoted  its  October  1^62  issue  to 
vocational,  technical,  and  practical  arts  education.  In  the  chapter  concerned 
with  research  in  distributive  education,  Harland  E.  Samson  reported  that  the 
amount  of  material  to  be  reviewed  for  the  past  six  years  appeared  to  exceed 
the  total  of  alt  prior  years.  Much  of  this  research  has  been  applied  for 
descriptive  research,  local  in  scope.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  that  most 
distributive  educators  are  usually  concerned  with  building  programs,  leaving 
to  others  research  to  solve  problems  that  confront  vocational  education* 

A review  of  more  than  300  studies  produced  the  following  points.* 

1.  Fifty-five  percent  were  independent  research  by  State  departments 
of  education,  institutions,  and  local  coordinators* 

2.  Forty  percent  were  master's  level  papers,  mostly  normative 
survey  and  local  in  scope. 

3-  Five  percent  were  doctoral  dissertations,  some  of  which  used 
sophisticated  statistical  techniques. 

4.  Areas  of  investigation  could  be  grouped  as;  Objectives  and 
Philosophy;  Organization  and  Admf n f stra t ion;  Curriculum  and 
Instruction;  Evaluation  and  Follow-Up. 

5.  Comprehensive  studies  of  total  curriculum  needs  at  the  secondary 
level  have  not  been  carried  out. 

$.  Missing  was  research  specifically  pointed  toward  distribut ive 
teacher  education. 

In  addition,  lists  of  distributive  education  studies  completed  or  underway 
have  been  available  only  from  a limited  number  of  sources.  The  research  committee 
of  the  Central  Region  has  published  summaries  of  selected  research  studies 
conducted  primarily  in  that  region.  The  Council  for  Distributive  Teacher  Education 
has  inaugurated  a professional  bulletin  series  for  the. report i ng  of  research 
studies*  The  National  Association  of  State  Supervisors  of  Distributive  Education 
has  published  summaries  of  studies  relating  to  program  development  and  conducted 
surveys  of  national  scope.  The  spring  issue  of  the  "National  Business  Education 
Quarterly11  annually  includes  a fist  of  research  in  distributive  education. 

Analyzing  and  Reporting 

These  efforts  have  been  valuable,  since  advancement  in  programs  occurs  when 
reliable  findings  are  widely  disseminated  to  teacher  educators,  supervisors, 
and  teachers  for  critical  examination  and  appropriate  application.  Results 
must  be  analyzed  and  evaluated  to  screen  out  faulty  work  and  interpreted  for 
likely  application.  Most  texts  on  education  research  suggest  evaluation  pro- 
cedures and  measurements,  which,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  needs  and 
interests  of  the  moment,  assist  In  determining  the  findings  appropriate  for 
try-out  in  programs*  Such  analysis  frequently  provides  guidelines  for  develop- 
ments to  meet  new  and  emerging  needs. 
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Research  fn  the  basic  sciences  and  disciplines  chat  contribute  to  voca- 
tional education  must  be  analyzed  and  so  must  research  conducted  in  distribution 
and  education  for  distribution.  Findings  as  to  how  people  learn  provide  bases 
for  the  mod i f i cat i on  and  improvement  of  curriculums  and  instructional  materials. 
Insights  gained  in  problems  of  youth  and  adults  with  cultural  and  socioeconomic 
handicaps  through  research  in  sociology  should  influence  the  design  of  programs 
and  curriculums  for  these  individuals. 

Use  should  be  made  of  research  conducted  by  private  research  groups  such 
as  the  American  Institute  for  Research.  This  organization  is  conducting  a 
two-year  study  of  the  "Process  and  Product  of  Vocational  Education  in  the 
United  States." 

Research  in  areas  of  communications  and  audiovisual  materials  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  reviewed  and  evaluated  for  its  implication  in  education  for 
distribution.  How  can  concepts  best  be  structured  in  programming  materials? 

What  are  the  most  effective  methods  of  motivation?  How  should  programmed 
materials,  teaching  machines,  TV,  or  other  devices  of  instruction  be  used 
most  effectively?  These  are  kinds  of  questions  which  need  answers. 

Research  on  grouping  may  provide  needed  help  in  the  development  of  new 
programs  involving  other  traditional  vocational  education  services.  Some 
research  has  been  conducted  on  the  merits  of  using  multiple  teachers  as  a 
means  of  providing  a better  education  environment  for  students7.  Evidence 
may  be  found  to  support  the  contention  that  a single  teacher  can  become  a 
counselor  and  stimulator  of  learning,  responsible  for  doing  most  of  the 
planning  and  teaching  of  one  class,  but  able  and  willing  to  draw  on  special 
teaching  personnel  and  others  for  help  in  their  special  areas.  Some  evidence 
is  claimed  that  learning  is  facilitated  through  the  use  of  TV,  programmed 
materials,  audiovisual  aids,  and  carefully  written  student  guides  by  sub-groups 
with  common  occupational  goals. 

Research  on  occupations  will  continue  to  be  important.  There  is  probably 
no  better  source  of  current  references  to  theoretical  constructs  for  occupations 
research  in  classified  form  than  the  April,  1963,  issue  of  the  "Review  of 
Educational  Research"  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  guidance,  counseling,  and 
personnel  services.  This  and  similar  reference  material  should  aid  in  con- 
ducting occupational  studies  required  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

More  analyses  of  research  studies  and  reporting  of  interpretations  need 
to  be  done.  Many  examples  of  inferences  which  can  be  drawn  statistically  may 
be  cited.  One  of  special  interest  was  noted  recently.  As  part  of  a continuing 
evaluation  of  vocational  education  in  Michigan,  a project  was  undertaken  to 
measure  how  well  cooperative  students  fare  in  the  labor  market  after  graduation. 
The  project  was  conducted  by  a staff  directed  by  Peter  G.  Haines,  at  Michigan 
State  University,  with  the  aid  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  The 
preliminary  report  indicates  that--for  the  sample  used,  which  involved  office, 
distributive,  and  trade  and  industrial  trainees — cooperative  training: 

1,  Aids  young  people  in  finding  employment  within  three  months 
after  graduation 
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2.  Does  not  prevent  students  from  attending  college  (about  20 
percent  are  enrolled  in  educational  instructions) 

3-  Draws  trainees  from  all  quarters  of  their  graduating  classes 
(about  43  percent  are  among  the  top  2$  percent  and  only  10 
percent  are  In  the  bottom  quarter) 

4.  Aids  the  employer  in  securing  competent  full-time  personnel 
(approximately  51  percent  of  trainees  currently  employed  work 
for  their  cooperative  employer. 

Jn  reporting,  care  must  be  used  to  present  clearly  and  accurately  the 
aims  of  the  distributive  education  program.  Survey  instruments,  brochures, 
speeches,  research  proposals,  and  research  reports  should  be  worded  carefully 
so  that  the  true  nature  of  the  field  is  emphasized,  and  confusion  with  other 
areas  of  training  kept  to  a minimum.  Precisely  stated  conclusions  should 
reflect  continuous  re-evaluation  of  the  hypotheses  and  indicate  problems 
vrfiich  require  further  research. 

Gett  f nc  Research  Underway 

The  new  legislation  which  makes  research  in  vocational  education  mandatory 
will  probably  increase  State  research  staffs.  In  the  meantime,  some  States 
are  providing  research  services  by  employing  institutions  not  directly  engaged 
in  education  and  local  school  personnel. 

Research  is  carried  on  )n  the  following  ways: 

1.  RESEARCH  AS  PART  OF  ADVANCED  DEGREE  PROGRAMS.  Master’s  re- 
search studies  and  doctoral  research  extend  knowledge  with 
data  obtained  through  the  application  of  the  scientific 
method.  As  more  and  more  teacher-coord i nators  work  toward 
advanced  degrees,  the  quantity  of  research  increases.  The 
quality  of  such  research  is  likewise  improved  as  graduate 
schools  raise  their  requirements  and  standards. 

2.  A RESEARCH  SECTION  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  Many  States  have 
research  sections  in  State  departments  of  education,  and 

some  have  special  sections  for  vocational  education.  As  funds 
are  made  available,  additional  States  are  planning  Such  ser- 
vices. Where  such  facilities  are  at  hand,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  distributive  education  leadership  to  present  timely  and 
significant  problems  for  research  by  the  appropriate  groups. 

3-  RESEARCH  CONDUCTED  BY  INSTITUTIONS  IN  COLLABORATION  WITH  Oft 
UNDER  CONTRACT  WITH  StATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION.  Examples 
are  Michigan  State  University  and  Temple  University.  The 
latter  conducted  under  contract  the  research  that  led  to  the 


preparation  of  the  bulletins. 
Seafood  Herchand i s i no. ** 


Effective  DE  Practices* 


and 


4. 


RESEARCH  CONDUCTED  IN  COLLABORATION  WITH  OTHER  DISCIPLINES. 
Vocational  education  is  confronted  with  the  task  of  developing 
new  programs  to  serve  people  for  whom,  m the  past  responsir 
bill ty  has  been  disclaimed,  (a)  those  whose  problems  of  voca- 
tion cut  across  several  occupational  lines;  (b)  and  people  in 
transition  from  rural  to  urban  env i ronments . A limited  amount 


of  research  in  vocational  education  has  made  use  of  competencies 
of  research  personnel  from  other  disciplines.  Many  answers 
to  problems  sought  through  research  can  be  found  through  the 
resources  of  the  disciplines  that  have  a bearing  upon  education 
for  distribution,  such  as  sociology,  economics,  and  psychology. 


5*  THE  PURCHASE  OF  RESEARCH  SERVICES.  When  funds  are  available 
to  do  so,  the  services  of  research  specialists  such  as  statis- 
tician, psychologists,  and  experimenters  may  be  purchased  for 
work  on  problems  of  concern  to  vocational  education. 


6.  RESEARCH  CONDUCTED  WITH  OTHER  VOCATIONAL  SERVICES.  The  team 
approach  to  vocational  education  research  has  been  encouraged 
in  Several  States  where  pilot  programs  involving  agriculture 
and  distributive  education  are  in  progress.  More  States  are 
planning  joint  ventures.  Several  involving  alt  services. 

7.  RESEARCH  INVOLVING  SEVERAL  STATES.  A notable  example  of  this 
kind  of  cooperative  research  in  distributive  education  is  seen 
in  the  Central  Region  where  an  active  regional  research  group 
has  pooled  resources  to  conduct  multi-State  studies.  Similar 
examples  are  found  in  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
and  to  some  extent  in  trade  and  industrial  education,  especially 
in  the  follow-up  studies  in  the  North  Atlantic  Region. 

Other  suggestions  cor  getting  research  underway  are  offered  in  two  bulleti 
prepared  in  the  Branch:  "Patterns  of  Research  in  Distributive  Education," 

OE-82009,  and  "A  Guide  to  Practical  Research,"  0E-82011. 


Distributive  education  leadership  should  make 
with  State  studies  of  employment  opportunities  and 


it  a point  to  be  identified 
needed  competencies  in 


*The  Education  Service  Bur,  Department  of  Education  Administration,  Teachers 
College,  Effective  DE  Practices.  Tempi e Uni  vers i ty , Phi  1 adel phia, ' Pennsyl vania, 
I960. 

**0ffice  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Seafood  Herchand is i ng,  0E-82014.  Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office 
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off“farm  agricultural  occupations.  Based  on  the  major  emerging  program  objec- 
tives of  vocational  education  »n  agriculture,  expected  outcomes  include: 

1 . Job  descript i ons 

2.  Job  clusters  by  training  categories 

3-  Course  outlines  and  curriculums 

4.  Experimental  programs 

5-  Adjustments  in  current  programs 

As  stated  In  the  report  of  the  ‘'Research  Coordination  Conference  on 
Agricultural  Occupat ions*1  held  in  May,  )963t  at  the  National  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  and  Research  in  Agricultural  Education  at  the  Chic*  State  University, 

"They  (the  outcomes)  should  be  the  product  of  a cooperative  effort  involving 
^ appropriate  segments  of  vocational  education,  oHie.  educators,,  and  the  agri- 
cultural industry*"  Currently  the  plan  is  that,  after  the  data  ere  available, 
distributive  education  supervisors  and  teacher  educators  will  be  Invited  to 
join  other  vocational  educators  in  making  judgments  relative  to  the  development 
of  new  programs  or  combinations  of  programs  of  various  types  and  levels  to  meet 
the  identified  needs* 

Opportunities  should  be  sought  to  part icipate  in  planning  research  studies 
involving  distributive  education — including  the  preparation  of  survey  instru- 
ments and  the  defining  of  distributive  occupations — conducted  by  other  groups* 
Some  of  the  instruments  used  are  inadequate  in  identifying  distributive  occupa- 
tions, marketing  and  distribution  functions  and  curriculums,  and  in  incorporating 
current  and  emerging  concepts  of  the  program* 

Cooperative  Research  Program,  U*  S*  Office  of  Education 

The  first  contracts  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Program  established  in 
1954  by  the  Congress  were  awarded  in  1957.  Since  then  six  major  programs  have 
been  included: 


1. 

Basic  and  applied  research 

4 . 

Small  contract 

2. 

Demonstration 

5- 

Research  and  development  centers 

3- 

Curriculum  improvement 

6. 

Developmental  activities 

Relatively  few  proposals  for  research  in  vocational  education  have  been  approved, 
principally  because  few  proposals  have  been  submitted. 

One  proposal  involving  distributive  education  was  submitted  by  Wayne 
State  University.  Data  will  be  collected  pertaining  to  employment  opportunities 
for  high  school  graduates  (with  or  without  vocational  training,  including  dis- 
tributive education);  requirements  for  entry  jobs;  and  success  of  graduates 
and  dropouts.  A determination  will  be  made  of  the  optimum  interval  between 
surveys  necessary  to  estimate  changing  entry  job  opportunities.  While  not  a 
part  of  the  proposal*  the  second  phase  of  the  study  will  use  the  data  in  making 
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revisions  of  the  h t gh  school  cur r i cu I urns.  The  project  is  limited  to  the  Oetroit 
area  but  it  should  be  valuable  in  providing  a pattern  for  similar  studies  in 
urban  centers  which  will  be  increasingly  important  under  the  new  legislation. 

Title  VII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
provides  ffir  research,  exp^rimen  tat  i on , and  dissemination  of  information  for 
more  effective  utilization  of  various  media  for  education  purposes*  Grants 
are  made  to  universities  and  State  departments  of  education  for  research  and 
demons  era  t i on.  A News  a,  u.  Reports  Bulletin  which  summarizes  the  grants  ts  sent 
to  audiovisual  departments  of  universities  and  State  departments  of  education. 
Tne  summaries  provide  a good  source  of  information  on  research  being  conducted 
on  media  for  educational  purposes. 

Research  Personnel 


The  lack  of  significant  research  in  vocational  education  is  attributed  in 
part  to  the  relatively  few  trained  researchers.  This  lack  of  trained  researchers 
is  even  more  acute  in  distributive  education  where  efforts  must  be  focused  on 
the  recruitment  and  preparation  of  teachers  to  staff  the  rapidly  expand'  .g 
program. 

An  understanding  of  education  research,  particularly  research  In  education 
Tor  distribution,  should  be  regarded  aj  an  essential  part  nf  the  education 
of  a teacher-coordinator.  The  role  which  scientific  investigations  play  in 
social  progress  and  the  methods  of  research  should  be  included  in  teacher  pre- 
paration programs  t'.  create  interest  :n  research.  Teacher-coordinators  should 
be  involved  in  investigations  nd  encouraged  to  attack  practical  problems 
encountered  in  their  work.  * 

iitree  kinds  of  research  specialists  are  needed,  according  to  Or*  Rupert 
tvans,  chairman  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  Research  Comm i t tee  * 

One  kind  might  be  called  "social  bookkeepers,"  con  rneo  with  counting  jobs, 
populations,  workers,  and  other  similar  groups.  Another  might  be  "aneK,,*ers 
and  reporters"  to  make  available  the  findings  c*  resea  ch  in  a form  that  would 
suggest  appropriate  application.  The  third  would  be  sophisticated  "experimenters" 
to  conduct  carefully  controlled  scientific  i nvest igat ions. 

.he  America..  Vocational  Associate  n and  the  Vocational  and  Technical  Divi- 
sion of  the  If.  S.  Office  of  Education  jointly  provide  some  training  /or  researchers. 
Research  seminars  on  experimental  research  design  and  technique  are  held  *or 
select  groups  of  part  1 c ipants . An  advanced  seminar  concerned  with  resear rh 
methods  whicn  are  used  in  the  social  sciences  and  which  may  be  used  in  voca- 
tional education  and  a third  seminar  concerned  with  the  adm i n i strat ton  of  research 
are  part  of  the  training  program. 

Concerns  of  Discussion  Groups  and  Ts^k  Forces 

Assessment  should  be  made  of  the  lace,  importance,  and  use  of  research — 
with  respect  to  planning  and  conducting  programs  of  education  for  di str i but  ion-- 
for  the  several  groups  of  people  named  in  the  Panel  Report  and  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1 363.  H..  ch  task  fore®  should  consider  how  research  may  con- 

tribute to  effective  Programs  of  e^cation  for  the  persens  involved  in  1 1* 
ass i gnmen I . ^ UK* 
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Distributive  educators  have  been  challenged  to  build  new  programs  re- 
qu  mg  new  cur r i cul urns , establish  organizations  for  preparatory  instruction 
conduct  investigations  of  new  occupational  areas,  and  develop  a closer 
working  relationship  with  other  vocational  services.  Research  should  point 
the  way  to  answers  to  Questions  which  arise.  A determination  must  be  made 
of  the  kinds  of  studies  and  research  needeu  most,  as  well  as  priorities  tor 

the  research  to  be  conducted. 


1 
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Task  Force  groups  represented  a key  activity 
in  the  clinic.  Each  group  addressed  itself 
to  operating  problems  confronting  States  and 
localities  providing  education  for  distribu- 
tion for  specific  groups  of  people  - high 
school  youth,  post-high  school  youth,  adults, 
and  youth  with  special  needs.  Task  Force 
reports  reflect  a consensus  °f  directions  for 
the  implementation  of  the  distributive  educa- 
te on  program. 
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TASK  FORCE  I 

' H>gh  School  Age  Youth 

Co-chairmen:  Ha r land  Samson,  Teacher-Educator  David  A.  Thompson,  Director 

Distributive  Education  Distributive  Education 

University  of  Wisconsin  Texas  Education  Agency 

High  school  age  youth  are  defined  as  those  of  typical  age  for  placement 
in  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twel fth . grades . Though  high  school  graduation 
ts  a goal  sought*  the  program  of  distributive  education  cannot  assume  that  all 
wi  I 1 graduate. 

1 nterrel at  I oosh ? PS 

The  tendency  for  a specific  occupation  to- require  competencies  which  overlap 
normally  accepted  areas  of  vocational  education  has  implications  for  interrelation 
ships  that  need  to  be  developed  among  the  vocational  education  services. 

1.  The  State  director  of  vocational  education  should  require  that 
programs  involving  two  or  more  occupational  fields  should  be 
pi mned  cooperatively  among  the  services  affected. 

2.  The  supervision  of  programs  which  are  interrelated  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  services  affected,  according  to  the  major  competencies 
needed  by  students. 

3.  Guidelines  for  implementing  occupational  mix  programs  should  be 
prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Office  tjf  Education. 

Vocational  Approach  • 

It  is  essential  that  employment  experience  be  retained  as  fundamental  to 
distributive  education.  Length  and  type  of  employment  may  vary.  Projects 
pertinent  to  the  student’s  career  objectives  should  be  reinforced  by  employ- 
ment 'experiences. 

Preparatory  programs  require  that  blocks  of  time  be  set  aside  for  coordi- 
nation of  student  participation  activities  and  that  training  outlines  of  school 
and  supervised  occupational  experiences  be  prepared  for  each  pupil. 

in  communities  where  satisfactory  cooperative  arrangements  cannot  be  provided 
schoois  may,  upon  approval  of  their  request , Offer  training  through  project 
activities  in  line  with  each  student's  occupational  objective.  Employers  should 
be  informed  of  any  modi f i cat i ons  In  existing  programs  so  that  then*  business 
interests  will  be  safeguarded  and  an  honest  return  for  their  investment* in  the 
program  assured. 

Occupational  finals 

All  approved  and  reimbursed  programs  should  attain  a high  ratio  of  graduates 
gainfully  employed  in  the  distributive  occupations  for  which  they  were  trained* 
or  in  related  occupations.  Selection  of  occupational  objectives  should  be 
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preceded  by  guidance  to  help  insure  opportunities  for  student"}  to  enter  suitable 
employment  when  they  complete  their  training  program*  Provision  of  effective 
counseling  and  supervision  should  be  required  before  programs  of  instruction 
are  approved.  * 

The  Standard  industrial  Classification  (SIC)  is  recognized  as  the  base 
for  Identification  of  the  oc'-upat  i one!  goo  Is  of  students*  The  individual 
States  determine  the  age  level  at  which  occupational  goals  are  to  be  selected 
by  the  student.  Changes  in  occupational  goals  are  expected  in  view  of  the 
several  types  of  programs  ana  the  opportunity  to  become  more  specialized  within 
the  local  training  program. 

Curriculum  and  Materials 

Basic  assumptions  are  made  that  (1)  each  student  has  selected  a career 
goal — an  occupational  objective  in  distribution,  and  (2)  the  vocational  approach 
to  i nstruct ion~-part ic i pa t i on  projects  and/or  coordinated  on-the-job  training 
will  be  used* 

i 

Underlying  Cor~ i derat i ons 

1*  The  needs  of  high  school  students  enrolled  are  to  be  met. 

The  program  fits  the  type  high  school  - comprehensive,  technical, 
or  area. 

Types  of  instruction  and  content  are  acceptable  to  employers  ,, 
of  high  school  graduates* 

The  distributive  education  curriculum  Is  broad  and  sufficiently 
< lexlble  to  meet  community  needs* 

Examples  of  Variations  and  Flexibility  in  the  Curriculum 

While  some  high  schools  may  have  only  one  or  two  basic  courses  In  distri- 
bution and  marketing,  the  larger  schools  should  have,  in  addition,  specialized 
courses  such  as  display,  grocery  merchandising,  or  appliance  sales  and  service* 
Schools  should  make  the  best  use  of  community  resources  and  school  facilities 
including  the  team  approach  or  the  cooperative  efforts  of  persons  in  two  or 
more  subject  matter  areas*  Small  schools  could  offer  two  courses — one  each 
year  on  alternate  years* 

What  Shall  We  Teach? 

1*  The  distributive  education  curriculum  must  include  effective 
teaching  of  basic  concepts  in  distribution,  marketing,  mer- 
chandising, and  management* 

2*  Opportunity  should  be  offered  students  to  acquire  needed 

technical  competencies  in  a specialty — typically  a product  or 
serivce--ir<  relaticn  to  merchandising,  marketing,  and  management. 
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3.  Development  of  social  competencies  and  basic  communication  skills 


1.  The  program  in  the  secondary  schools  must  be  based  on  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  high  school  graduates*  It  should  be 
kept  sufficiently  broad  to  prepare  for  employment  and  advance- 
ment in  distributive  occupations  under  conditions  of  rapid  change, 

2*  An  advisory  committee  should  be  active  in  program  planning  and 
development  with  good  use  made  of  the  job  analysis  technique, 

3*  When  new  or  modified  organ  i zat  i onal  patterns  are""c&iTS  idered,  the 
following  should  be  kept  in  mind; 

■ Reasons  for  the  success  of  the  current  cooper'  tive  program 
and  its  organizational  patterns 

* Factors  which  have  insured  a vocational  approach  to  learning 

* Ways  to  keep  the  vocational  concept  of  practical  experience, 
learning  by  doing  in  the  program  structure 

* Students  as  the  most  important  cons idefat i on 

* Assurance  that  preparatory  courses  have  a positive  effect 
on  the  current  cooperative  program  and  the  image  of  distri- 
butive education 


i*  Plans  A,  B,  and  C should  be  maintained  with  emphasis  on  qualified 
teachers,  vocational  approach,  and  content  treatment  at  greater 
depth* 

2.  Development  of  new  plans,  such  as  a two-year  program  taught  by 

a vocationally  qualified  teacher  using  simulated  work  experience 
and  business  resources  should  be  encouraged*  Adequate  physical 
facilities  and  time  to  sumulate  occupational  experiences  will 
be  needed  by  students  In  n*-der  to  become  occupationally  competent* 

3.  For  instructional  purposes,  cooperative  students  should  be  separated 
from  other  preparatory  streets  whenever  possible* 

Appropriate  instructional  units  shou'd  be  developed  for  use  in  Orienting 
students  to  distributive  education  prior  to  enrollment  m the  training  program. 
Units  for  exploratory  courses  and  information  for  vocational  guidance  services 
arc  needed.  A broad  introductory  look  at  verat  ior.al  education  might  be  made 
in  exploratory  courses  on  a group  ^a$  * with  distributive  education 

personnel  as^isilng  in  this  course*^ * * 


should  be  based  on  their  application  to  gainful  employment  in 
distributive  occupations. 


Program  Organization 


Basic  Concepts 


Specific  Programs 


Teacher  Education 


^ 1 1 is  the  responsibility  of  distributive  teacher  education  to  create  programs 
of  professional  spec ia 1 izat i on , content,  and  occupational  experience  for  those 
wishing  to  enter  this  field;  to  assist  in  the  professional  experiences  of  dis- 
tributive education  interns;  to  carry  out  inservice  education;  and  to  act  as 
a consultative  and  research  source  for  distributive  education. 

The  following  factors  are  important  in  teacher  education  for  the  high  school 
program: 


1.  A percentage  of  funds  must  be  allocated  to  teacher  education. 

2.  Current  cert  i f i cat i on  standards  must  be  maintained.  Temporary  or 
provisional  certification  should  be  provided  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  persons  to  become  fu 1 1 y qua i i f i ed  after  being  employed. 
Requirements  for  certification  in  distributive  education  should  be 
met  through  formal,  institutional  distributive  teacher  education 
programs . 


3.  Although  competency  in  the  discipline  of  distribution  should  be  a 
major  consideration  in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  the  preparatory 
program,  also  essential  are  (a)  the  ability  to  use  the  vocational 
approach  and  (b)  to  personal  characteristics  necessary  for  success 
in  this  field. 


A.  The  immediate  program  of  teacher  education  shoulu  focus  on  recruiting. 
Extended  contracts  and  other  means  of  financial  rewards  should  be 
used  in  Order  to  attract  suitable  teachers.  Credit  on  salary  schedules 
should  be  given  for  occupational  experiences.  The  h i 9h  school 
distributive  education  graduate  should  be  regarded  as  a potential 
teacher  candidate. 

5-  Inservice  education  should  become  an  integral  part  of  the  teacher's 
working  year.  The  teacher  education  institution  must  be  staffed 
to  provide  inservice  programs  including  planned  observations, 
evaluation,  and  school  visitations. 

6.  Provision  must  be  made  for  all  distributive  education  personnel 

to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  cotal  field  of  vocational  education. 

7-  Distributive  education  must  be  identified  as  a Specialization  and 
not  as  an  appendage  to  some  other  discipline. 

8.  Provisions  in  teacher  preparation  programs  must  insure  understanding 
Of  the  educational  values  of  DECA,  skills  in  working  with  advisory 
committees,  competency  in  vocational  counseling  guidance,  and 
ability  to  record  and  report*  including  SIC  groupings*  follow-up 
reports*  State  statistical  and  descriptive  reports*  and  estimates. 

9*  Student  teaching  should  be  in  cooperative  and/or  other  preparatory 
distributive  education  programs^  a 7^ 
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10.  Occupational  competency  should  continue  to  be  required  for  employment 
in  the  distributive  education  program. 


following  activities: 

1.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  should  serve  as  a clearinghouse 
and  resource  center  for  research,  providing  tools  for  research, 
research  design,  arid  research  instruments.  Staffing  in  the  Office 
should  include  needed  research  personnel. 

2.  Each  State  should  allocate  a definite  portion  of  its  funds  to 
research . 

3-  A national  follow-up  instrument  should  be  developed  to  judge  the 
effectiveness  of  the  instructional  program. 

k.  The  most  effective  ways  to  evaluate  high  school  programs  should 
be  determined  by  distributive  education  research,  thereby  pro- 


Research 


The  research  responsibility  in  distributive  education  should  include  the 


vidlng  leadership  to  evaluative  agencies.  Evaluative  research  is 
imperative  in  all  phases  of  the  high  school  program. 


5.  Informal  research  should  be  stimulated,  and  ell  D.E.  personnel 
should  use  appropriate  research. 


TASK  FORCE  II 


6A 


Post  High  School  Programs 


Co-cha  i rmen : 

Rex  C.  Toothman  Peter  G,  Haines 

State  Supervisor  President 

Distributive  Education  Council  of  Distributive  Teacher  Education 

Florida  Department  of  Education  Michigan  State  University 

Frame  of  Reference 


The  Post  High  School  Age  Group  consists  of  those  who  are  past  the  usual  high 
school  age.  The  upper  age  limit  is  indefinite,  but  the  majority  of  the  students 
probably  are  25  or  under.  Some  individuals  may  be  older,  such  as  housewives 
who  wish  to  enter  the  labor  market  after  children  are  grown,  retired  military 
personnel,  older  persons  with  considerable  occupational  experience  who  wish 
to  improve  their  status.  Members  of  the  group  are  high  school  graduates  who 
have  completed  one  level  of  occupational  training  and  now  want  specialized 
training,  retraining,  or  advanced  training;  graduates  who  have  had  no  occu~ 
pati  onal  training;  and  those  who  have  dropped  out  of  high  school  or  had  their 
education  otherwise  interrupted. 


Requisites  for  enrollment  in  training  programs  include  availability  for 
full-time  schooling  and  ability  to  profit  from  instruction  in  distribution. 

Enrol  lees  may  have  a variety  of  academic  abilities,  and  their  occupational  goals 
may  range  from  rank  and  file  to  supervisory  and  mid-management  levels  in 
dls  tr i but i on. 


Post  High  School  Institutions  include  junior  colleges,  community  colleges, 
technical  institutes,  vocational  schools,  area  vocational  Schools,  vocatioral 
and  adult  schools,  and  lower  divisions  of  A-year  colleges.  Each  type  of  insti- 
tution tends  to  have  distinguishing  characteristics  which  affect  the  type 
and  quality  of  educational  program  which  it  offers.  Program  planners  need  to 
scrutinize  institutions  to  determine  how  their  policies  and  practices  will 
affect  the  programs  proposed. 


Goals  and  Evaluation 


1*  The  primary  goal  of  post  high  school  distributive  education  is 
to  offer  occupationally-oriented  instruction  in  distribution  to 
meet  the  needs  of  persons  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor 
market.  Goals  of  a program  are  best  determined  by  an  advisory 
committee  of  employers,  employees,  and  educators. 


2,  Program's  should  be  organized  for  occupations  in  which  there  is  an 
anticipated  demand  and  where  there  are  sufficient  numbers  of 
persons  whose  occupational  objectives  are  compatible.  When  dis- 
tribution becomes  a part  of  a student's  occupational  mix  preparation, 
the  student's  goal  should  involve  the  functions  of  distribution. 


3. 


The  peop i e-cen tered 
vocational  approach 


nature  of  vocational 
to  instruction, 

j- 


education  mandates 


the 
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4.  Persons  entering  the  post  high  school  program  should  have  social 
competency  and  basic  skill  facility  before  enrollment  or  they 
should  have  reasonable  promise  of  developing  their  competencies 
during  the  instructional  program* 

5.  Distributive  education  personnel  should  furnish  information  on 
careers  in  distribution  to  agencies  which  counsel  individuals  on 
vocational  choices.  Teachers  and  teacher-coordinators  should  work 
individually  with  prospective  enrol iees.  Determination  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  should  be  made  in  cooperation  with  the  advisory 
committee  and  governmental  agencies.  Employment  studies  and  spec*- 
fic  job  surveys  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  local  area. 

6.  Employment  of  trainees  in  the  specific  or  related  field  for  which 
they  are  trained  marks  the  success  of  the  program.  To  keep  goals 
of  the  program  in  line  with  competencies  needed  for  employment, 
reports  of  employers  of  graduates  should  be  used  in  evaluation. 

b 

7*  Evaluation  criteria  need  not  include  transferability  of  vocational 
Credits  to  a bachelor's  degree  program. 

Curriculum  and  Instructional  Problems 

Curricuiums  in  the  post  high  school  program  should  have  as  their  core  the 
discipline  of  distribution.  Both  the  cooperative  and  project  methods  should  he 
used  to  insure  the  vocational  approach  in  instruction  and  the  achievement  of 
occupational  co^oetenc ies  by  enrdJlees. 

Principl  »s  affecting  the  development  of  post  high  school  curricuiums 
include  the  following; 

1.  Plans  should  be  based  on  needs  of  the  business  community,  compe- 
tencies needed  to  achieve  occupational  goals  in  a particular  area 
ot  business,  vocational  interests  and  educational  backgrounds  of 
students,  and  available  instructional  staff. 

2.  Post  high  school  programs  usually  serve  students  >n  a wide  geo- 
graphical area.  A broad  curriculum  requires  a smaller  geographical 
area  than  a highly  specialized  curriculum.  As  the  proportion  of 
State  and  federal  funds  increases,  so  should  the  responsibility 
for  serving  larger  geographical  areas. 

3-  Since  post  high  school  preparatory  curricuiums  may  lead  to  high- 

skill  non-manager ia I positions,  or  to  supervisory  and  mid-management 
positions,  the  curriculum  should  articulate  with  the  high  school 
curriculum  and  relate  to  social  and  basic  skill  achievement  levels 
and  mot i va t i ona 1 experiences  of  students. 

4.  Curricuiums  should  be  structured  to  include  breadth  in  general 

subjects  and  depth  In  the  specialized  discipline  needed  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  success  in  specified  occupations. 
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5 . Supervised  and  coordinated  occupational  experiences  for  trainees 
are  recommended.  Arrangements  may  include  semester- in,  semester- 
out,  regular  part-time*  or  summer  schedules  for  work.  Experiences 
having  values  recognized  by  teacher  coordinators,  employers,  and 
trainees,  relate  to  (a)  application  of  theory,  (b)  exploration  of 
the  field*  and  (c)  work  requirements  of  the  student's  occupational 
goal . 

6.  Physical  facilities  should  be  specialized,  containing  equipment 
and  materials  representative  of  current  practices  in  the  distribu- 
tive field  being  taught.  Facilities  for  seminars,  laboratories, 
individual  study  areas,  and  library  resources  are  necessary  when 
the  project  plan  of  vocational  instruction  is  used  to  provide  the 
vocational  approach  in  learning. 

7.  DECA  activities  contribute  to  leadership  and  social  development, 
create  awareness  of  the  role  of  research*  and  provide  decision- 
making experiences. 

Program  Organization  and  Administration 

'3 

State  supervisors  should  develop  and  carry  out  workmanlike  plans  to: 

1.  Determine  whit  job.  are  available  for  post  high  school  students 

2.  Develop  curriculum  patterns  for  available  jobs 

3.  Win  endorsement  from  State  and  community  business  leaders  so  that 
they  will  accept  students  during  training  and  for  placement 

4.  Establish  standards  of  achievement  for  teaching  personnel,  student 
personnel,  and  State  staff,  end  set  qualifications  for  instructors 

5.  Organize  a teacher-educat ion  program,  and  plan  its  direction  and 
contribution  to  post  high  school  programs 

6. '  Stimulate  research  contracts  with  State  universities  and  colleges, 

post  high  schools,  State  and  local  agencies,  and  local  coordinators 

7.  Develop  'eadership  In  adin i ni  strat i ve  relat ionsh i ps  wi  th  other  voca- 
tional services 

8.  Develop  guidelines  for  activities  of  post  high  school  students  in 
the  State's  association  of  DECA 

Plans  should  be  made  to  assist  post  high  school  administrators  to  develop 
and  finance  their  distributive  occupational  curriculums.  Administrators  may 
be  invited  to  attend  regional  or  city-wide  meetings  set  up  to  explain  the  terms 
of  the  Vocational  Educational  Act  of  1963.  A State  advisory  committee  for  post 
high  school  programs  may  provide  them  with  guidelines  for-program  standards. 
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State  officials  may  hold  meetings  with  key  businessmen!  school  district  officials, 
counselors,  college  deans,  and  parents  in  order  to  secure  endorsement  of  dis- 
tributive training  curriculums  available  in  the  State's  post  secondary  insti- 
tut  i ons . 

Provisions  for  the  special  needs  in  post  high  school  distributive  education 
should  be  set  forth  in  the  State  plan  or  an  operational  document.  These  should 
include  the  following: 

K Qualifications  of  teachers 

P 

2.  Research 


3* 


Special Ists  in  post  high  school 


education 


A.  Standards  for  evaluation 
5-  Standards  for  supervision 
6.  Local  supervision  and  coordination 


7.  Use  of  advisory  committees 


$.  Expenditures  for  physical  facilities,  audiovisual  aids  and 
teach i ng  suppl ies 

g.  Pre-service  and  inservice  teacher  education  for  post  high  school 
teachers  and  admi n istrators 

It  is  recommended  that  the  State  staff  include  four  types  of  specialists  or 
that  the  State  contract  for  the  services  needed: 

1.  Occupational  specialists  (those  who  make  job  analyses  and  develop 
training  programs) 

2.  Inservice  teacher  educator  (one  who  supplements  the  work  of  the 
university  teacher  educator) 

3-  Research  director  (this  may  be  a dual  responsibility  with  the  inservice 
teacher  education) 

4.  Field  supervisors 
Teacher  Education  and  Research 


Qualifications  of  pos t- secondary  personnel  <hould  be  comparable  to  those 
of  other  faculty  members.  The  level  of  preparation  will  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  i ns  t i tut  i orr*area  vocational  school,  junior  college,  four-year 
col  lege. 
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!.  The  post  secondary  teacher  coordinator  shoo  f hold  a bacca I aureate 
degree  from  an  accredited  ins  t i tu  t f on.  Preferably,  he  should 
have  engaged  in  graduate  study  or  attained  a Master's  Degree.  He 
should  be  certified  by  the  State  to  teach  in  the  distributive 
education  program. 

2.  Preparatory  curricutums  should  include  general  education;  tech- 
nical courses  including  areas  of  , jrketing,  merchandising,  and 
management;  professional  courses  in  methods  and  materials  of 
distributive  education  and  the  organization  and  adm in i s tra t i on 
of  the  program;  and  courses  in  human  growth  and  development,  and 
guidance  and  counsel ing. 

3-  Recent  distributive  work  experience,  including  both  employee  and 
supervisory  levels  of  responsibility  and  a specialization  is 
necessary  in  the  qua  I i f i cat  i on$  of  the  post  secondary  teacher  co- 
ord i na  tor . 

However  knowledgeable  instructors  may  be  about  the  post  secondary  program, 
they  Should  have  an  understanding  of  the  high  school  curriculum,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  distinctions  between  the  high  school  and  post  high  school 
program  and  to  build,  when  necessary,  on  the  high  school  foundation.  When 
openings  for  post  high  school  teacher-coord i nators  occur,  preference  should 
be  given  co  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  high  school  program. 

The  education  of  post  secondary  instructors  may  be  similar  to  that  of 
high  school  teacher-coordinators,  but  the  post  secondary  teacher-coordinator 
should  complete  additional  courses,  preferably  pre-service,  to  make  him  more 
effective  in  his  special  role.  State  supervisors  of  distributive  education  should 
give  special  attention  to  the  evaluation  of  his  professional  competencies  in 
the  following  areas: 

1.  Ability  to  motivate  and  train  post  secondary  Students  of 
different  age  levels,  capabilities,  educational  and  cultural 
backgrounds,  and  occupational  goals 

2.  Ability  to  recognize  the  needs  of  Individual  students  and  guide 
them  toward  the  realization  of  their  potentiality  in  distribution 

3.  Ability  to  use  effectively  both  the  project  and  cooperative  plans 
and  a variety  of  teaching  techniques 

Other  Staff 

In  many  community  or  junior  colleges,  staif  In  addition  to  the  individual 
with  primary  responsibilities  for  the  distributive  education  program  will  be 
necessary.  These  teachers  should  be  knowledgeable  In  the  content  and  have 
occupational  experience  in  their  field  of  specialization;  yet  they  should  be 
able  to  apply  the  discipline  of  distribution  to  many  different  career  objec- 
tives. For  example,  a teacher  with  experience  in  a specific  firm  should  be 
able  to  teach  the  total  concept  of  his  industry--he  should  not  be  bound  by 
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his  limited  occupat  ional  background.  Of  ovei*"'  importance  is  his  ability  to 
apply  and  accept  suggestions  concerning  teach.  ,9  techniques  which  will  communicate*, 
technical  knowledge  to  post  secondary  students. 

Sources  of  Personnel 

¥ 

* 

Staffing  distributive  education  programs  will  be  urgent  and  will  require 
some  compromise  with  standards  in  the  immediate  years  ahead.  The  following 
are  some  suggested  sources  for  post  secondary  teachers  and  leadership  personnel! 

1.  High  school  teacher-coordinators  who  meet  qualifications  for 
post  high  school  teaching. 

2.  Qualified  personnel  currently  employed  in  distribution 

3*  Graduates  of  accredited  institutions  offering  programs  which 
include  technical  prepara t i On  and/or  professional  distributive 
education  courses 

4.  Partially  qualified  persons  who  can  be  trained  for  post  secondary 
teaching — other  teachers  with  suitable  occupational  experience, 
retired  persons  who  have  recent  experiences  applicable  to  quail- 
fi cat  ions  desired,  vocational  teachers  who  wish  to  add  distributive 
education  to  their  competencies. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  development  of  personnel  with  experience 
in  distribution  and/or  distributive  education  to  assume  administrative  or  super- 
visory responsibilities  in  the  post  secondary  program. 

Research 


Research  related  to  the  p^st  high  school  program  should  be  developed  as 
part  of  overall  research!  activity  in  distributive  education.  Pla  ; should  be 
made  at  State  and  local  levels,  for  the  following  activities: 

5 

1,  Establishment  of  the  position  of  research  consultant  (a  position 
also  needed  at  the  national  level) 


2.  Use  of  grants,  contracts  and/or  projects  to  carry  out  State  and 

local  research  ^ 

* 

3.  Establ isbment  of  a research  center  for  the  collection  and  exchange 
of  information  among  States 

4.  Implementation  of 'a  continuous  program  to  identify  ^^upat  ional 
areas  for  which  education  is  needed 


5.  Development  of  corriculums  to  meet  the  Occupational  goals  of  the 
" areas  identified 


Follow-up  and  evaluation  of  curriculums  developed  for  specific 
occupational  class  if  icat  ions^^^,  ^ 


7*  Continuous  follow-up  of  gra 
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8.  Analysis  of  existing  cur  r i I urns  in  post  secondary  programs 

9-  Centralized  listing  of  needed  research  areas  Suitable  for  theses 
and  di sserfca t i ons 

1-0.  Study  of  the  personnel  needs  in  di  s tr  i buc  i ve  occupations  in  large 
industries  and  the  specialized  competencies  required  for  these 
pQS i t i ons 

Among  the  immediate  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a planned  program  of  research 

are : 

1.  Flexibility  of  operation  and  broadening  of  the  scope  of  post 
secondary  education  for  distribution 

2.  Refinement  of  goals  and  guidelines  for  the  distributive  education 
post  secondary  program 

3.  Refinement  of  the  organizat ional  structure  within  a post  secon- 
dary institution  and  among  different  institutions  to  meet  the 
post  secondary  needs  of  the  particular  area.  State,  or  region 

J*.  Development  of  multiple  curriculums  designed  for  the  post  secon- 
dary program  in  specific  occupational  classifications 

5*  Central izat i on  of  materials 

6*  Cooperation  between  States 
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TASK  FORCE  III 


Adult  Programs 


Co-cha i rmen: 

Eugene  Dorr 
State  Supervisor 
Distributive  Education 


Albert  DeMond 

Manpower  Utilization  Officer 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Program 


Arizona  Department  of  Vocational  Education  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

Adult  programs  are  designed  for  youth  and  adults,  usually  25  to  65,  who  are 
unemployed  or  at  work  but  whose  c i rcumstances  preclude  full "time  school  atten- 
dance. This  group  includes  those  who  can  profit  from  the  regular  distributive 
education  program  and  those  whose  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps 
prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular  program. 

Goals  and  Evaluation 

^Tha  Committee  recognizes  the  “Standard  Indu  Classification"  as  a 

method  of  setting  up  categories  and  collecting  data  ab^ut  occupations  in  which 
the  distributive  function  predominates.  Each  adult  seeking  or  engaged  in  dis- 
tributive employment  must  decide  upon  his  occupational  goal  from  among  distri- 
butive occupations  in  the  standard  industrial  classifications.  Administrators 
and  supervisors  then  provide  the  means  by  which  progress  toward  occupational 
goals  may  be  achieved. 

Program  evaluation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  achievements  in  six  operational 
areas. 


tribut  ive^jfunctions  rep i rented  in  many  kinds  of  enterprises 
2.  STANDARDS  OF  COMPETENCY 

Distributive  educators  must  encourage  employers  and  leaders  in  marketing  and 


the  value  of  training  as  a condition  for  employment  and  for  an  advanced  standing 
in  pre-determi ned  positions. 


1.  INSTRUCTION 


The  following  objectives  should  be  evident  in  the  scope  of  instruction: 


a.  To  provide  educational  opportunities  in  marketing*  management* 
and  merchandisin'?  for  the  unemployed  and  employed  out“of “school 
youth  and  adul'  > including  those  desiring  to  enter  the  field* 
change  jobsi  or  open  a business 


■ 

b.  To  provide  a complete  range  of  training  opportuni  ti es * from  basic 
* courses  for  urgent  needs  to  comprehensive  career-oriented  pro- 
grams which  may  extend  over  several  years 


c.  To  develop  and  improve  an  understanding  of  distribution  and  dis- 


distribution  to  establish  standards  of  c for  entry  employment*  and  for 

other  levels  of  responsibility.  Such  standards  of  competency  must  recognize 
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3-  CONSULTATIVE  SERVICE 

Time  and  opportunity  must  be  provided  instructors  in  adult  programs  to 
extend  consultative  services  to  individual  class  members.  Some  individuals 
will  need  assistance  in  determining  occupational  goals  within  range  of  their 
capabilities;  others  will  need  help  in  modifying  or  cnangi ng 'previ ousl y deter- 
mined goals;  and  still  others  may  need  encouragement  to  choose  occupational 
goals  beyond  those  previously  dictated  by  family  or  ethnic  tradition  or  by 
the  social  and  economic  environment  in  which  they  live.  The  adult  instructor 
is  in  a strategic  position  to  supplement  the  work  of  guidance  counselors  in 
providing  information  about  conditions  in  the  occupations  for  which  instruction 
is  offered. 


4.  INTERRELATIONSHIPS  WITH  OTHER  SERVICES  AND  AGENCIES  * 


Cooperative  relationships  should  be  sought  and  fostered  in  order  to  define 
and  locate  new  occupations,  to  develop  new  standards  for  initial  employment 
and  to  uncover  demands  and  opportunities  for  advancement.  Objectives  to  be 
achieved  are; 


a.  Acceptance  and  understanding  of  leaders  in  marketing  and 
distribution  for  all  aspects  of  the  adult  program 


b. 

% 


Accep  ance  and  understanding  of  adult  distributive  education 
by  guidance  personnel  and  educators 


c.  Coordination  of  efforts  with  other  government  services  in 

defining  new  types  of  occupational  programs,  and  strengthening 
preparatory  and  supplementary  offerings 


d.  Cooperation  with  other  vocational  education  services  by  providing 
instruction  in  marketing,  merchandising  and  management  techniques 
for  occupations  not  primarily  distributive 

5-  ADVISORY  C0MH1 TIE ES 

The  adult  program  requires  the  counsel  of  competent  and  representat i ve 
advisory  committees.  Assistance  of  such  committees  should  be  sought  in  deter- 
mining occupational  goals,  setting  standards  of  competency  within  distributive 
occupations,  broadly  defining  curriculum  needs,  testing  the  pragmatic  quality 
of  instruction,  and  evaluating  programs* 


6.  FAC  ill  TIES 


Suitable  facilities  to  support  adult  instruction  range  from  single  class- 
rooms to  area  and  regional  ado  it  distributive  education  centers  and  schools 
of  distribution. 

Curriculum  and  Teaching  Materials 

Curriculum  development  and  the  creation  and  collection  of  useful  materials 
are  never  ending  tasks. 
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There  ts  a need  for  the  long-term  program  approach  in  adult  training*  Although 
short-term  courses,  workshops,  seminars,  and  clinics  will  continue  to  be  useful , 
renewed  effort  will  be  made  lO  develop  long-range  programs  requiring  a curriculum 
of  sequential  short-unit  courses* 

Preparatory  training  for  the  field  of  marketing  and  distribution,  as  provided 
in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  brings  into  the  distributive  education 
program  youth  and  adults  who  differ  widely  in  educational  attainment  and  ability. 

Some  will  need  to  develop  social  and  basic  skill  competencies.  Programs  will 
have  to  be  tailored  to  specific  groups,  and  specialists  will  be  ce lied  upon  to  provide 
rhe  fundamental  education  needed  by  some  in  order  to  profit  from  vocational 
^st ruction  in  distribution. 


The  preparatory  curriculum  for  the  adult  program  should  be  flexible  and 
continuous  since  the  same  cpurse  will  not  necessarily  be  taught  the  same  way  to 
different  groups*  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  curriculum  to  lead  into  a 
continuous  extension  program* 


Sound  curriculums  are  based  on  analyses  of  distributive 
ters  of  occupations.  Such  analyses  when  integrated  with  the 
who  seek  training  in  distribution,  answer  these  questions: 


occupations  or  clus- 
study  of  individuals 


I*  What  functions  in  distribution  are  to  be  emphasized  in  teaching? 


24  What  basic  skills  are  needed?  To  what  degree  should  one  skill 
be  emphasized?  How  much  time  should  be  allocated  this  year? 

3*  What  social  competencies  are  expected  of  the  student  in  a p1  para- 
tory  program? 

4*  What  technological  competencies  should  be  developed  and  reinforced? 

+ 

Only  subject  matter  tnat  contributes  toward  achieving  the  goal  of  gainful 
employment  in  distributive  occupations  should  be  selected*  Careful  study  of 
individuals  in  a class  and  an  analysis  of  their  abilities  determine  the  emphasis 
to  be  placed  in  developing  each  of  the  four  competencies:  social  competency,  basic 

skill  competency,  technology  competency,  and  m.  rketing  competency* 


+ 

The  manner  of  approach  to  new  opportunities  will  vary  with  requirements  of 
State  plans*  Conceivably,  departments  of  distribution  within  area  schools  nay 
be  started  that  could  operate  day  and  evening,  serving  both  preparatory  and 
extension  students*  These  institutions  could  offer  training  for  complex  jobs 
as  well  as  for  those  requiring  less  complex  occupation* 


H 

When  feasible,  the  cooperative  method  of  instruct  ion  should  be  part  of  the 
adult  preparatory  program*  If  such  training  is  not  feasible,  activity  projects 
should  be  used  to  take  the  place  of  on-job  training*  Gut  where  educational 
attainment  levels  vary,  so  should  teaching  methods  vary*  Homogeneous  grouping 
should  be  attempted  in  some  cases  in  preparatory  training* 


1 
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Attention  should  be  given  to  newer  educational  media  such  as  television, 
programmed  instruction,  and  business  games.  State  plans  should  include  provi- 
sions for  securing  modern  audiovisual  dev  ices- -over “bead  projectors,  tape 
recorders,  record  players,  and  projection  equipment.  Materials  which  can  be 
adopted  for  teaching  purposes  should  be  sought  from  cooperating  trade  association 
groups,  such  as  hotel  and  restaurant  associations,  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute* and  the  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling  Companies. 

A national  center  should  be  established  for  curriculum  development*  to  serve 
as  a clearinghouse  for  the  collection,  classification,  and  dissemination  of 
information*  instructional  materials*  and  curriculum  development  procedures. 

This  could  operate  under  the  direction  of  a research  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education. 

Teaching  Competencies  Needed 

I ■ 

Practical  work  experience  affects  an  adult  instructor's  ability  to  coordin- 
ate classroom  activities  and  job  performance.  The  instructor  must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  his  capability  as  a practitioner  in  the  occupational  area  in  which 
he  will  teach.  In  addition,  he  should  have  the  special  training  in  concepts 
underlying  the  skills  and  practices  to  be  taught. 


The  adult  teacher,  working  with  a broad  program  of  educational  services, 
must  meet  acceptable  standards  of  teaching  competency.  He  must  be  a person  of 
good  character  and  one  who  has  enriched  his  own  life  by  his  enthusiasm  for  learning. 

ideally,  the  teacher  in  the  adult  program  holds  a degree  in  distributive 
education  or  in  the  marketing  or  management  fields  of  business  administration. 

His  pre-service  or  inservice  college  work  includes  professional  courses  in  the 
curriculum  and  methods  of  adult  distributive  training  and  in  the  philosophy 
and  organization  of  the  distributive  education  program*  His  training  has 
included  supervised  experiences  in  coordination  and  in  identifying  training  needs 
of  youth  and  adults  engaged  in  marketing.  ‘ 

v 

Teachers  in  the  adult  program  should  have  the  ability  to; 

1.  Perform  vocationally  in  a particular  teaching  area 

1 <35* 

2*  Communicate  well 

3*  Manage  a class  effectively 

4*  Use  conference  techniques  skillfully 

5*  Handle  audiovisual  aids 

h 

6*  Plan  and  organize  instructional  fflaterials 

7.  Draw  out  principles  from  specifics 


Recognize 

needs 


individual  differences  and  gear  instruction  to  individual 


8. 
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9.  Maintain  productive  s tudent-teacher  relationships 

10.  Inspire  confidence  and  establish  rapport 
Research  in  Adult  Distributive  Education 

Distributive  educators  and  genera)  school  administrators  must  assess  the 
place,  importance,  and  use  of  research  with  respect  to  planning  and  conducting 
programs  of  education  for  distribution.  In  addition  to  maintaining  programs 
found  to  be  successful,  completely  new  programs  must,  be  built  which  will  require 
new  Curriculums,  organization  of  preparatory  programs,  investigation  of  new 
occupational  areas  and  a close  working  relationship  with  other  vocational  ser- 
vices. Research  should  point  the  way.  Tie  kinds  of  studies  and  research  needed 
most,  as  well  as  priorities  for  conducting  research,  must  be  determined. 

J 

Research  in  a cl  u 1 t education  for  distribution  will  be  for  the  purpose  of.' 

1.  Giving  direction  to  the  program 

2«  Determining  proper  use  of  instructional  materials  and  instructional 
methods 

3.  Locating  program  needs  and  evaluating  programs,  materials,  methods, 
and  instructional  techniques 

4.  Determining  the  kind  of  training  needed  to  develop  qualified  teachers 
of  adul t classes 

5.  Determining  the  job  clusters  which  define  a Common  instructional 
core 

6.  Pointing  up  the  need  and  ways  to  improve  programs  which  have  been 
successful  in  the  past 

* 

Examples  of  research  activities  appropriate  in  a framework  involving  employers, 
employees,  associations,  and  administrators  are  (1)  surveys  to  determine  needs, 

(2J  demonstration  programs,  (3)  experimental  programs  to  determine  quality  control, 
(4)  studies  on  media  being  utilized,  (5)  follow-up  studies  of  students  enrolled 
in  short-term  and  long-tehn  prog  .ms,  (6)  pilot  programs  involving  an  occupa- 
tional mix,  and  (7)  development  of  plans  for  a research  center. 

The  program  can  advance  best  when  reliable  findings  are  widely  disseminated 
to  teacher  educators,  supervisors,  and  teachers.  Results  must  be  analyzed  and 
evaluated  to  screen  out  faulty  work,  and  interpreted  for  likely  application  in 
adult  programs.  ■ * 

The  Vocational  Approach 

In  the  adult  program  conducted  under  the  George-Barden  Act,  instruction  was 
vocational  if  the  student  was  employed.  Enrol  lees  were  motivated  by  needs  for 
further  education  and  training  to  help  solve  their  problems  of  vocation. 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  f 96 3 amends  the  George-Barden  Act  and  removes 
the  requirement  that  adult  enroll ees  must  be  employed.  The  amendment  does  not 
remove  the  requirement  that  instruct1 on  must  be  '“ocationaJ.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Act  stresses  that  vocational  education  must  be  of  high  quality  and  must 
be  practical  in  the  light^of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful 
employment.  Supplementary  programs  under  both  acts  have  employment  experiences 
to  insure  that  instruction  is  vocational,  Preparatory  programs  on  the  other  hand 
will*  require  participation  activities  of  cooperative  or  project  nature  to  insure 
that  instruction  is  vocational. 

The  State  should  set  forth  the  ways  in  which  it  insures  sound  vocational 
instruction.  The  following  are  suggestions: 

I.  ..  Identify  jobs  and  clusters  of  jobs,  including  occupational  mixes, 
and  design  instruction  to  lead  to  gainful  employment 

Cl 

; 2.  Establ  ish  objectives  of  courses 

3*  Require  occupational  goals*  to  meet  the  short-range  needs  of 

each  adult  student  {Occupational  counseling  and  further  training 
:hould  be  available  to  those  with  ability  and  desire  to  advance) 

* 

4.  Have  an  advisory  committee  recommend  subject  -natter  which  is 
organized  and  presented  by  qualified  instructors,  using  job 
placement  or  projects  suitable  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
students 

a.  Classroom  equipment  and  facilities  should  reflect  current 
conditions  in  the  occupations 

b.  Projects  and  other  part i cipa t ion  activities  must  he  used 
to  give  practical  application  of  subject  matter 

5-  Gear  instruction  to  career  goals  and  continually  evaluate  effective- 
ness of  the  instruction 

6.  Institute  a retraining  program  for  present  teaching  staff  to  meet 
the  needs  of  new  groups  or  new  content  areas  and  keep  certifica- 
tion requirements  flexible 

7.  Provide  for  research  in  order  that  trends,  directions,  accompl la- 
ments, and  problems  may  be  properly  identified,  recorded,  ahd  inter- 
preted— including  plans  for  dissemination  of  findings. 

8.  Develop  experimental  and  pilot  programs 
Certification  Requirements  for  Instructors  of  Adults 

To  provide  an  adequate  reservoir  of  competent,  trained  instructors  of  adults, 
requirements  for  certification  should Wts pec iat is ts  in  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution to  become  eligible.  The  following  minimum  considerations  are  recom- 
mended; 

T38# 
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1 ► Acceptable  vocational  and  professional  competency  in  the  area  for 
which  instruction  is  to  be  given 

2-  A scale  of  required  clock-hours  of  formal  teacher- tra i n ing  for 
various  levels  of  instruction 


3.  High  school  graduation 

!t  is  assumed  that  certified  distributive  education  teacher-coord i nators , the  dis- 
tributive teacher  education  staff,  and  university  faculty  in  business  administra- 
tion, are  already  certifiable  as  adult  instructors  in  distribution, 

Eva  I gat i on 


For  those  who  have  just  entered  the  labor  market,  successful  training  means 
a satisfying,  first- time  employment  experience;  for  those  already  employed,  training 
may  mean  upgrading  skills,  or  advancement  to  a better  position.  Evaluation  then 
becomes  a matter  nf  maintaining  contact  with  enrol  lees  and  measuring  prog-ess  in 
relation  to  the  training  provided- 

Such  evaluation  may  include: 


1,  Analysis  of  gainful  employment  in  relation  to  a class i f icat ion  system 
based  on  the  categories  suggested  by  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifi- 
cat i on 


2.  Follow-up  studies  conducted  on  a State  and  regional  basis 
3-  Studies  measuring  specific  aspects  of  the  program 

4.  Annual  and  periodic  reports  by  all  local  school  districts  to  determine 
how  well  programs  are  meeting  the  needs  of  their  communities  (Similar 
reports  by  all  States  would  provide  the  basis  for  regional  and 
national  evaluations.) 

5.  Analyses  of  operating  programs  to  Idortify  improvements  needed 

6.  Utilization  of  data  processing  to  provide  current  data  on  enrollments, 
completions,  placements,  expenditures,  age  and  sex  of  enrol  lees,  types 
of  school,  types  and  levels  of  training,  occupational  goals,  length 

of  training,  and  similar  statistical  facts 
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Youth  with  special  needs  are  young  people  whose  needs  have  not  been  met 
by  existing  education  programs.  These  young  people  ere  often  called  discards 
from  the  regular  education  process.  Di s i nteres ted,  reluctant,  d i sadvantaged,  or 
culturally  deprived  young  people  are  found  In  nonurbar  as  well  as  urban  areas, 
in  small  towns  as  well  as  in  large  industrial  communities. 

Youth  with  special  needs  are  undeniably  of  particular  concern  to  distributive 
education,  yet  the  immensity  of  their  problems  demands  the  concerted  effort  of 
all  individuals  and  agencies  with  an  interest  in  the  reel amat i on  of  this  vital 
segment  of  our  human  resources.  The  following  principles,  concepts  and  consi- 
derations are  conjectural.  Techniques  of  implementation  are  yet  to  be  developed. 

y 

Occupational  Goals 

Identification  of  occupational  goals  for  youth  with  special  needs  presents 
numerous  problems.  As  a group  they  tend  to  aspire  to  jobs  beyond  their  capa- 
bilities or,  equally i gn if icant , they  have  no  aspiration.  Their  deficiencies 
iri  tool  subjects  and  social  skills  are  usually  painfully  evident.  Though  many 
have  rejected  the  idea  of  compulsory  school  attendance,  a meaningful  preparatory 
training  program  may  be  the  only  way  they  can  overcome  the  deficiencies  which 
make  them  unemployable. 


Leading  youth 'with  special  needs  toward  appropriate  occupational  goals  is 
a difficult  matter.  Extensive  orientation  to  the  world  of  work  may  be  necessary 
in  the  beginning,  with  emphasis  on  employment  opportunities  and  requirements 
in  distribution.  Some  purposes  of  orientation  would  be  to  develop: 

1.  Understand! ng  of  and  respect  for  the  dignity  of  work 

2.  Acceptable  work  habits,  attitudes,  and  skills 

* 

3.  Self-confidence  and  self-reliance 

4.  Unders tandt ngs  about  the  roles  of  employers,  civic  and  community 
Organizations 

Awareness  of  the  relationship  of  education  to  employment 


Determining  Occupational  Goals 
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Although  enroll ees  may  make  frequent  changes  in  occupational  goals,  each 
youth  should  reach  an  occupational  decision  as  soon  as  possible.  A commitment, 
regardless  of  how  firm  or  tentative,  provides  the  direction  that  these  youth 
can  understand  and  appreciate.  In  some  cases  i t w> 1 I be  possible  to  identify 
goals  with  a standard  industrial  classification;  in  others,  it  may  be  more 
appropriate  to  identify  with  specific  occupations,  usually  of  a more 'limited 
nature,  listing  in  the  “Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.11 


Curriculum  and  instructional  Materials 

The  curriculum  must  concentrate  on  those  elements  of  instruction  that 
contribute  directly  to  occupational  proficiency  needed  for  initial  and  sustained 
employment.  While  remedial  instruction  and  social  skill  development  may  be 
dominant  in  programs  for  many  of  these  youth,  such  instruction  must  be  coor- 
dinated with  the  major  concern  of  distributive  education — the  development  of 
competencies  in  marketing  functions  and  in  a technology.  The  primary  goal 
will  be  to  qualify  these  youth  for  entry  occupations  in  distribution  at  levels 
commensurate  wi th  their  capabilities  and  limitations.  A secondary  goal  will  be 
to  qualify  as  many  of  them  as  possible  for  the  regular  distributive  education 
program. 

Curriculum  Objectives 


Programs  for  youth  with  special  needs  must  be  as  diverse  as  their  specific 
interests  and  capabilities  and  the  opportunities  which  will  open  to  them  for 
gainful  employment.  The  level  of  training  and  the  degree  of  skill  required 
will  range  according  to  individual  ability,  motivation,  and  time  available  for 
preparatory  training.  It  will  be  important  for  instruction  to  improve  the 
personality,  social  competencies,  basic  general  education,  and  the  drive  to 
reach  a chosen  attainable  occupational  goal. 


Objectives  of  curriculums  enrolling  youth  with  special  needs  must  be  to: 

1.  Develop  marketable  skills  which  make  gainful  employment  possible 

2.  Overcome  deficiencies  that  usually  exclude  them  from  cooperative 
classes 

3 . Provide  adequate  diversity  in  choice  of  occupational  goals  and 
level  of  training 


Orcan izati onal  Problems 

Individuals  responsible  for  curriculum  planning  will  meet  problems  not 
previously  encountered  in  distributive  education*  The  difficulties  will  probably 
stem  from; 


1.  Diversity  within  the  group — dropouts  or  potential  leavers  socially 
or  economically  deprived,  underachievers  or  mentally  handicapped, 
actively  agressive  or  sullenly  silent 

2.  Uncertainty  as  to  appropr iate  Vge  on  grade  level 
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a.  Instruction  will  be  available  for  .some  at  14  or  grade  nine; 
for  others  at  age  16  or  grade  12  after  they  have  pursued 
the  regular  high  school  general  education  program 

b.  For  over-age  youth  in  lower  grades,  special  consideration 
will  be  necessary 

3»  Range  in  numbers  of  youth  to  be  served 

a.  Specialized  training  for  a narrow  range  of  limited  job  com- 
petencies— store  housekeeping,  for  example — may  be  provided 
if  numbers  are  large 

b.  Individualized,  tutorial  type  instruction  may  be  desirable 
if  varied  interests  and  aptitudes  prevent  homogeneous 
groupings 

Selection  of  Instructional  Content 

The  following  action  guidelines  are  Suggested  in  the  selection  of  instruc- 
tional content: 


).  Provide  unlimited  flexibility  rince  no  single  program  or  curri- 
culum can  serve  as  a blueprint*  Experimentation  and  departure 
from  traditional  procedures  should  rule.  Suggested  deviations 
may  include:  {a)  dropping  the  Carnegie  credit  unit,  (bj  changing 

the  length  and  the  organization  of  the  school  day,  (c)  substituting 
subject  matter  specialists  with  core  teachers,  (d)  providing  si- 
mulated work  experience  where  actual  part-time  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  not  available 


2.  Appoint  and  utilize  functional  advisory  committees  in  order  to 
identify  employment  opportunities  for  these  youth,  develop  job 
descriptions  as  the  basis  for  instructional  content,  and  determine 
.competencies  required  if  existing  jobs  are  filled 

3*  identify  specific  entry  jobs  available  for  these  youth  and  increase 
and  sustain  mot i vat  ion  by  providing:  (a)  expert  vocational  counseling 

based  on  cumulative  records,  (b)  occupational  information  of 
practical  significance,  (c)  reasonable  assurance  of  opportunities 
to  enter  the  labor  market,  (d)  highly  individualized  instruction, 

*(e)  informal  classroom  atmosphere,  (f)  oppor tun i ties* for  developing 
latent  abilities  and  expressing  creative  impulses 

4.  Use  marketing  functions  as  the  instructional  di sc  ip  I ine— centering 
content  on  the  functions  of  selling,  operations  and  aspects  of 
sales  promotion,  and  de-emphasizing  buying,  market  research  an^ 
management 


5. 


Stress  the  development  of  four  basic  occupational  competencies: 

(a)  social  skills — personality  traits,  good  grooming,  proper  work 
attitudes,  etiquette,  employer-employee  relations;  (b)  basic 
skills — listening,  written  and  oral  communication  and  mathematics; 
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(c)  technical  competency- -kn owl  edge  of  products  and  services 
related  to  the  occupational  goal;  (d)  marketing  competency — 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  marketing 

Related  Considerations  and  Suggestions 

1.  A long-range  planning  group  should  be  established  to  compile  existing 

z curriculum  patterns  having  some  promise  of  success  and  widespread 

appl J cat  ion . 

2.  Extensive  efforts  should  be  devoted  to  the  location,  preparation, 
di str i but i on , and  evaluation  of  instructional  materials  appro- 

f priate  for  this  group. 

3*  While  alternate  programs  should  be  developed  On  a nationwide  basis, 
duplication  of  effort  should  be  avoided. 

b,  Program  activities  for  youth  with  special  needs  must  serve  to 

strengthen,  not  weaken,  existing  cooperative  distributive  education 
programs  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country. 

Vocational  Approaches 

Teachers  must  find  ways  to  make  occupational  competency  a goal  desired  by 
youth  with  special  needs.  Many  such  youth  have  interests  and  aptitudes  more 
directly  related  to  motor  skills  and  "practical"  aspects  of  learning.  Their 
intelligence  is  nOn~verbal  with  little  interest  in  symbolic  or  abstract  learning. 
They  may  master  this  basic  deficiency  through  strong  interest  and  motivation, 
occasional  success*  recognition*  and  practical  application. 

L 

Vocational  approaches  to  learning  include  the  following  concepts: 

1.  Participation  activities  should  be  part  of  the  methodology 

2.  Participation  activities  should  be  suited  to  individual  levels  of 
motivation,  maturity,  and  prior  achievement 

■ri 

3.  Employment  should  be  the  goal  of  instruction 
b.  Content  must  bealive  and  meaningful 

5.  Simple  rote  training  may  work  for  learners  preparing  for  entry  jobs 
of  repetitive  and  uniform  nature 

8.  Students  should  learn  to  observe*'  listen  and  interpret,  make  judg- 
ments about  products  and  services,  and  be  resourceful 

7*  Par  t ic  ipat  i oj^ct  i vi  t ies,  including  supervised  occupational  experi- 
ences and  project  training,  should  be  used  to  reinforce  learning 

8.  Cooperative  training  where  appropriate  should  include  a variety 
of  occupation  experiences*  selected  projects  should  make  maximum 
use  of  work  experience  opportunities  available  within  the  school 
and  the  community 
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9*  AH  instructional  activities  should  be  directed  toward  improvement 
of  the  student's  self-image  and  restoration  of  his  self “confidence 

10.  Patience,  praise,  reward,  drill;  review,  dramatization,  simplicity, 
involvement,  are  word  symbols  indicating  the  teacher's  approach 
in  teaching  these  youth  and  recognizing  their  individual  differences. 

Teacher  Education  and  Research 

Knowledges  and  techniques  developed  through  teacher  education  and  research 
in  distributive  education  can  he  used  to  assist  youth  with  special  needs,  yet 
specialists  in  this  field  should  1 oo!c  for  help  also  from  leaders  such  as  those 
in  special  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  guidance. 

Areas  of  Interes* 

Considerations  important  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  area  and 
development  of  research  are  expressed  in  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  different  kinds  of  students  wi 1 ! be  enrolled  in  the  program? 

2.  What  relationships  should  be  established  between  distributive  edu- 
cation personnel,  employment  agencies,  and  welfare  groups? 

3*  What  can  be  done  about  training  in  creativity,  attitudes,  initiative, 
human  relations,  economic  understandings? 

-y 

4.  Can  decision  making  be  taught? 

5 . What  should  be  done  about  occupational  images  and  self-appraisal? 

•I 

6.  What  should  be  known  about  specifications  for  entry  occupations  of 
a 1 imi  ted  nature? 

7*  What  can  be  done  for  persons  with  special  needs  at  the  post  high 
school  and  adult  level? 

8.  What  should  distributive  education  personnel  do  about  remedial  instruc- 
. tion  in  fundamentals? 

9.  What  should  teachers  do  about  social  skills?  How  far  should  they 
go  in  this  area? 

10.  What  should  coordinators  know  about  career  patterns  for  youth  with 
special  needs? 

11.  What  are  the  special  problems  involved  in  career  development  "activities 
for  disadvantaged  students? 

How  can  disadvantaged  students  he  "sold"  to  employers? 
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13.  What  level  of  performance  must  be  attained  in  arithmetic,  grammar, 
social  adaptabilities — before  a disadvantaged  student  may  be  per* 
sonally  employable? 

1^.  How  do  the  four  kinds  of  competencies  needed  in  distribution 
relate  to  various  kinds  of  disadvantaged  students? 

1 5 . How  much  of  the  discipline  of  distribution  should  be  taught  to 
various  occupational  groups? 

16.  What  teaching  methods  are  particularly  effective  with  disadvantaged 
youth? 

17*  How  can  these  youth  be  motivated? 

1 8.  What  can  be  done  to  help  these  youth  appraise  their  assets? 

19,  What  level  of  economic  understanding  should  youth  with  special  needs 
a^ta  i n? 

20*  How  can  work  with  disadvantaged  youth  be  given  recognition  and  a 

dignity  which  will  result  in  its  increased  acceptance  by  all  educators? 

Present  Contributions 


Teacher  education  courses  already  include  many  procedures  relative  to  the 
problems  of  training  youth  with  special  needs.  Courses  in  the  philosophy  and 

orgar'zation  of  distributive  education  programs  plan  for  discussions  of  the  value 
of  home  visitations,  the  types  of  programs  possible  for  special  purposes,  and 
the  role  of  vocational  guidance*  Student  teaching  assignments,  generally  require 
actual  visits  to  students1  homes*  Methods  courses  provide  for  study  of  individual 
differences  and  units  on  personality  improvement,  good  grooming,  proper  dress, 
and  correct  behavior*  A course  in  guidance  procedures  given  in  the  psychology 
or  guidance  department  is  frequently  included  in  a teacher  candidate's  program 
of  studies. 

Teacher  education  and  research  programs  should  be  expanded  to  include  the 
following  activities; 

1*  A study  of  pupil  readiness,  especially  in  relation  to  guidance  and 
placement  activities  aOd  referral  to  and  help  from,  other  courses 

2.  Analysis  of  occupa^  rial  relat ions—i ncl ud ing  relationships  with  co- 
wOrkers,  employers,  i nployment  agencies  and  the  general  public 

3*  A survey  course  that  would  explore  the  field  of  distribution  and 
services 

Organization  of  workshops  td  identify  course  content  and  teaching 
methods  for  youth  with  special  needs 

* 

5*  Inservice  training  in  special  on  courses  that  survey  exceptional 

or  emotionally  disturbed  children  and  in  guidance  courses  in  career 
development  or  occupational  information 
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6.  Participation  by  distributive  education  personnel  in. special  education 
and  guidance  workshops 

Recruiting  Teachers 

Teachers  for  youth  with  special  needs  may  be  found  among  distributive 
teacher,- coordinators  who  desire  to  gain  experience  or  help'  this  special  group. 
Ideally,  prospects  should  be  individuals  with  distributive  occupational  experience 
and  training  in  guidance  and  counseling.  Other  teacher  candidates  may  be  located 
through  employment  and  welfare  services  or  among  Armed  Forces  retirees,  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  and  occupational  therapists. 

Preservice  and  tnservice  Training 

Specialized  courses  may  be  needed  to  train  instructional  personnel  for 
assignment  to  these  programs.  Teachers  diould  be  knowledgeabl e about  special 
problems  of  these  youth,  principles  of  vocational  education,  and  occupational 
relations*  especially  in  areas  of  job  adjustment.  They  should  be  skilled  in 
instructional  methods  and  materials.  Course  work  in  appropriate  functions  of 
distribution  and  marketing  would  be  essential.  It  may  be  feasible  to  conduct 
workshops  for  teacher-coordinators  in  conjunction  with  related  field  specialists, 
already  experienced  in  work  with  these  youth. 

Underlying  all  pre-service  and  inservice  teacher  education  must  be  the 
understanding  that  individuals  who  plan  to  enter  this  comparatively  new  area 
of  service  should  receive  training  in  the  vocational  approach  to  instruction. 

This  would  be.  in  addition  tcuiraining  in  distribution  and  marketing. 

Basic  and  experimental  research  will  be  necessary.  Suggested  research 
projects  include  the  following: 

1.  Identification  of  competencies  needed  for  satisfactory  performance 
in  the  field  of  distribution 

2.  Study  of  correlation  between  attitudes,  abilities,  and  socio-economic 

status  of  youth  with  special  needs  and  study  of  the  fields  where 
disadvantaged  youth  appear  to  succeed  \ 


ERIC 


3.  Compilation  of  traits  that  identify  potentially  acceptable  workers 
in  the  field  of  distribution 

4.  Study  of  a controlled  group  of  youth  with  special  needs 

5-  Study  of  existing  programs  for  these  youth  that  are  related  to  educa- 
tion for  distribution 

6.  Analysis  of  assistance  available  through  other  agencies  (labor,  edu- 
cation. government,  foundations)  in  solving  the  numerous  problems 

of  disadvantaged  youth 

7.  Survey  of  types  of  jobs  that  can  be  performed  by  persons  handicapped 
r.ulturallyi  mentally**  or  physically 
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8.  Study  of  local  needs 

9-  Identification  of  course  content  cqmmon  to  limited  entry  jobs 
Program  Organization 

■ 

The  expanded  distributive  education  program  may  include*  (!)  the  regular 
program,  serving  the  needs  of  a majority  of  students  with  career  objectives  in 
d istr ibut i on,  (2)  specialized  accelerated  programs  for  students  with  exceptional 
abilities,  and  (3)  programs  for  youth  with  special  needs.  Every  individual 
program  must  be  adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  youth  group  involved.  Many  or- 
ganizational patterns  witi  be  both  possible  and  desirable.  Modified  programs 
must  not  be- mistaken  for  the  regular  program  and  they  should  have  distinctive 
titles. 

Youth  with  special  needs  should  not  be  enrolled  in  classes  designed  to  prepare 
students  who  are  already  personally  acceptable  for  employment  in  distribution. 
Special  classes  should  be  provided.  These  may  vary  in  length  and  type  but 
their  purpose  will  be  to  prepare  for  immediate  employment  or  readmission  or  en  try 
into  the  regular  vocational  program.  The  majority  of  these  special  programs 
will  be  designed  for  out-of-school  youth  and  students  still  in  secondary  schools, 
but  provision  should  be  made  also  for  overage  students. 

Curr ' "ulum  Patterns 


Courses  may  form  a curriculum  pattern  that  deviates  only  slightly  or  departs 
dramatically  from  traditional  practices.  Some  examples  are: 

T.  A single  semester  course  in  employment  guidance  or  job  counseling 

2.  Division  of  six-hour  school  day  in  two  equal  parts  to  provide  basic 
remedial  instruction  and  specific  pre-employment  training  wi th  a 
team  teaching  approach 

3.  Reduction  of  the  school  day  to  four  hours  of  classroom  instruction, 
combining  remediaf  work  and  specific  occupational  training 

4.  A combination  of  not  more  than  three  hours  of  class  work  daily  with 
a series  of  simulated  job  experiences  or  in-school  work  projects 

5.  Curtailment  of  formal  classroom  instruction  to  only  four  or  five 
hours  week  supplemented  by  a combination  of  simulated  and  actual 
occupational  experiences 

Operational  Considerations 


A many  faceted,  united  approach  should  be  used  in  working  with  youth  with 
special  needs.  The  distributive  education  specialist  should  give  leadership 
to  special  needs  programs  and  involve  individuals  with  specialized  skills  in 
the  following  assignments:  (l)  service  or  planning  groups;  (2)  advisory 

committees;  (3)  resource  personnel;  (4)  instructional  staffs;  (5)  coordination 
or  liaison  personnel  to  work  with  agencies  representing  unions,  welfare  groups, 
government,  civic  groups,  and  businessmen. 
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The  following  cons i derat  ions  might  be  observed: 

1.  Base  the  programs  on  the  specific  needs  of  readily  identifiable 
groups  of  d isadvantaged  youth 

2.  Organize  staffs  to  function  as  teaching  teams 

3-  Provide  vocational  guidance  to  students  who  still  are  enrolled  in 
elementary  school 

, m ■ ■'  •*¥ 

4.  Hake  ptacefoent^  follow-up,  and  evaluation  integral  phases  of  appro- 
vable  programs 

5*  Establish  programs  as  demonstration  or  experimental  projects  in 
education  for  distributive  occupations 

m 

6,  Encourage  local  communities  to  formulate  and  submit  for  approval 
documented  proposals  for  each  pilot  program  in  order  to  facilitate 
funding  and  evaluation 


1 
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Appendix  1 
Implications  for  the 

Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America* 


Harry  A.  Applegate 
Executive  Secretary 

Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America,  Inc. 


The  National  Clinic  on  Distributive  Education  was  held  to  clarify  develop- 
ments in  the  preparatory  program  of  distributive  education  and  to  redirect  current 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals. 

The  purposes  have  tremendous  implications  for  improvement  of  existing  prac- 
tices in  distributive  education  and  in  the  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America. 
This  paper  will  give  attention  to  some  of  the  areas  which  may  be  affected  imme- 
diately: organ izat ion,  operations,  and  future  development. 

Youth  groups  in  vocational  education  are  no  longer  considered  something 
separate  and  apart  from  instructional  programs.  At  the  national  level,  youth 
groups  in  agriculture,  distributive  education,  and  home  economics  are  considered 
essential  in  furthering  the  purposes  of  their  respective  services. 

Any  attempt  to  consider  the  purposes  of  the  cl inic  as  they  relate  to  DECA 
should  be  preceded  by  a review  of  distributive  education's  youth  program  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America. 

Goals  of  DECA 

s the  club  movement  began  specific  goals  were  set  up  for  national  DECA. 

During  the  formative  years,  these  goals  served  the  State  associations  as  guide- 
lines. As  the  number  of  State  associations  grew,  however,  it  became  apparent 
that  broader  goals  would  enable  DECA  to  serve  the  program  it  represented  more 
effectively  and  establish  a firmer  relationship  with  emerging  goals  of  the 
distributive  education  program. 

* 

Consequently,  in  the  period  between  1959  and  1961,  three  goals  of  DECA 
were  adoped:  to  assist  State  assoc i at  tons  7n  the  growth  and  development  of 

DECA;  to  further  develop  a respect  for  education  in  marketing  and  distribution 
which  will  contribute  to  vocational  competence;  and' to  promote  understanding 
and  appreciation  for  the  responsibi I it ies  of  citizenship  in  our  free,  competitive 
enterprise  systerif.  The  third  goal  is  similar  to  the  third  goal  of  the  distri- 
butive education  instructional  program. 

After  these  goals  were  adopted  other  changes  took  place: 

1.  Assisting  State  associations  rather  than  individuals  became  the 
primary  responsibility  of  national  DECA 


^Presented  to  members  of  the  Clinic  in  a post-session,  October  18,  1963. 
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2.  Each  State  was  allowed  to  develop  a program  of  DECA  activitiy  which 
suited  its  own  specific  needs. 

3.  National  DECA  expanded  awards  and  recognition  for  vocational  compe- 
tencies. 

4.  The  development  of  citizenship  responsibilities  needed  '■or1  success 
in  distribution  was  emphasized. 

5>  It  became  possible  for  national  DECA  to  provide  broadened  services 
and  support  for  the  instructional  program. 

6.  The  three  adopted  goals  became  the  same  for  the  national  sponsoring 
agency  (DECA,  l incorporated)  and  the  national  youth  program  (DECA). 

The  scope  of  these  three  goals  enables  each  State  to  expand  its  association  as 
fast  as  it  desires. 

j Ph i i osophy 

In  addition  to  using  goals  as  guidelines  for  DECA  development,  it  is  helpful 
to  spell  out  a specific  philosophy.  Program  expansion  whether  on  a local,  State, 
or  national  basis  Involves  consideration  of  the  following  points: 

1.  THE  GOALS  OF  ANV  DECA  UNIT  MUST  BE  IDENTIFIED  WITH  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM.  Each  State  association  of  DECA  and  each  local  chapter 
should  verify  this  ident i f i cat  ion.  A growing  number  of  States  are 
specifying  DECA  responsibilities  in  their  State  plans  in  order  to 
make  the  youth  organization  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  program. 

2.  DECA  ACTIVITIES  MUST  BE  CONDUCTED  AS  COCURRICULAR.  This  maintains 
identity  with  education  and  with  educational  institutions. 

-i 

3-  DECA  MUST  BE  UTILIZED  AS  A TEACHING  TOOL.  As  creative  marketing 
projects  and  the  individual  studies- in-market ing  project  have 
shown,  DECA  can  be  used  as  a motivating  force  for  both  individual 
and  group  accomplishment. 

L.  THE  TAIL  MUST  NOT  WAG  THE  DOG.  DECA  activities  should  never  become 
so  paramount  that  the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  instructional  pro- 
gram seem  secondary. 

These  are  two  other  points’ involving  philosophy  that  should  be  emphasized. 
Business  interests  which  support  the  total  program  want  some  activities  retained 
which  require  competition  for  both  individuals  and  groups.  This  concept  is  im- 
portant in  a program  vocationally  oriented  to  the  distributive  occupations.  The 
second  *re i terates  the  philosophy  of  those  farsighted  persons  who  shared  in  the 
founding  of  DECA:  The  operation  of  the  National  DECA  Headquarters  should  he 

, kept  separate  from  the  Federal  government. 

Organ i zat ion 

The  youth  organization  includes  fl/oups : 

$P‘ 
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1.  DECA,  Incorporated,  the  legal,  sponsoring  agency  of  the  youth  group; 

2 . DECA,  the  youth  group;  and 

3*  DECA  Foundation,  a non-stock,  non-profit  educational  corporation  which 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  disbursing  funds  for 
educational  and  charitable  activities  which  will  stimulate  and  promote 
the  best  interests  of  DECA  on  a local,  State,  and  national  basis. 


DECA  INCORPORATED'S  membership  consists  or 
Each  State  supervisor  of  Distributive  Education 
adVjser  for  his  own  State  association  of  DECA. 

and  the  nationa 
of  the  tota 

State's  needs.  The  national  organization  shout 
States  in  program  development;  and  its  national 
its  member  State  associations  In  a MaJson  role 
involved.  The  present  form  of  national  structu 


policies  of  DECA,  Incorporated, 
to  promote  and  utTlize  the  portions 


affiliated  State  associations, 
acts  as  the  ranking  State  DECA 
He  helps  formulate  and  direct  the 
I DECA  program.  He  should  be  free 
) program  that  best  meat  his 
d continue  its  assistance  to  the 
staff  should  continue  serving 
wherever  national  interests  ana 
re  should  continue. 


The  only  major  change  foreseeable  for  DECA,  Inc.,  may  be  in  its  elected  : 
governing  body,  the  Board  of  Trustees;  the  Board  is  composed  of  ten  members;  tiine 
are  elected  by  and  from  the  membership  of  DECA,  Inc.  and  one  from  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  the  director  of  the  distributive  education  branch. 

Many  DECA  advisers  feel  that  representat i ves  of  the  National  Association 
of  ^ cate  Supervisors  of  Distributive  Education,  the  National  Association  of 
Distributive  Education  Teachers,  and  the  Council  for  Distributive  Teacher  Educa- 
tion should  be  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  since  all  are  vitally  interested  in  DECA 
developments  and  ail  are  working  partners  in  the  promotion  of  the  total  DE  program. 
This  change  could  be  accomplished  within  the  10-member  trustee  limit  by  dropping 
the  elected  number  of  trustees  from  nine  to  six,  ana  allowing  the  four  organi- 
zation* (USOE,  NASSDE,  NADET,  and  CDTE)  to  name  their  own  representative  as  a trustee 
foi  DECA,  as  the  USOE  presently  does.  However,  any  change  from  present  practice 
would  need  approval  of  DECA,  Inc.  membership. 

DECA  is  the  youth  group  itself.  In  April,  19b1,  the  State  Associations 
approved  a greatly  expanded  plan  for  individual  memberships.  These  expansions 
i ncl udedt 


1.  Students  in  noncooperat i ve  programs  at  the  high  school  age  1eve!. 
enrolled  in  preparatory  classes  of  DE.  (They  are  identified  as  asso- 
ciate members  of  OFCA,  but  their  participation  in  national  events 
was  greatly  limited). 

2.  Students--no  age  limit— in  post  high  school  programs  of  DE,  including 
both  cooperative  and  noncpoperati ve  programs , (They  form  a separate 
Division  of  DECA,  with  their  own  national  officers,  competitive  events, 
awards  progr?-n,  and  facilities  for  self-government  of  their  division. 
These  students  are  known  as  Post  Secondary  Members  of  DECA,  with 

full  membership  privileges  in  DECA  through  their  Post  Secondary 
Division) . 
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3-  Students  m adult  classes,  advisory  committee  members,  training 
station  sponsors,  teacher-coordinators , coordinators  in  training, 
and  other  interested  adults  (As  professional  members  of  DECA,  their 
active  status  or  participation  in  DECA  matters  was  greatly  limited. 

In  some  cases,  alumni  groups  were  claimed  in  this  catagory,) 

This  expansion  of  the  membership  created  a major  organizational  problem. 
Currently  there  are  two  national  presidents  cf  the  youth  group.  In  the  imme- 
diate future,  some  agreement  must  be  reached  among  the  States  so  that  there 
will  be  only  one  national  president,  with  a vice-president  as  the  working  head 
of  the  divisions. 

1 Another  organizational  problem  created  by  this  action  was  an  increase  in 

the  number  of  national  voting  delegate*.  Those  who  have  experienced  national 
election  sessions  are  aware  of  this  problem.  As  the  number  of  DECA  chapters 
continue  to  grow  in  each  State  and  the  present  system  of  voting  delegate  allot- 
ment continues,  the  problem  will  increase  to  the  point  of  having  the  system 
dominate  the  purposes.  The  Future  Farmers  of  America,  wi th  member sh ip  almost 
twenty  times  DECA,  solved  this  problem  by  alloting  two  votes  per  State,  This  may 
be  the  ultimate  answer  as  growth  continues. 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  Committee  is  currently  giving  attention  to  both 
of  these  mattt/s. 

Still  another  organizational  problem  in  DECA  is  the  lack  of  specific  iden- 
tity for  individual  members.  For  example,  the  sister  vocational  youth  groups-- 
the  Future  Farmers  of  American  and  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America — have  the 
following  respective  degrees  of  individual  membership:  Greenland,  Chapter 

Farmer,  State  Farmer,  Arne’ ican  Farmer;  and  Junior  Homemaker,  Chapter  Homemaker, 
and  State  Homemaker,  The  top  FFA  Award  is  the  Star  Farmer,  one  per  region, 

A farmer  or  a homemaker  has  clear  Identity  in  the  name  of  his  youth  group. 
Attention  should  be  given  this  problem  by  those  who  desire  to  identify  the  youth 
group  with  peopl e rather  with  program,  *■ 

THE  DECA  FOUNDATION  was  created  for  the  purposes  of  giving  specific  Identity, 
to  that  portion  of  DECA  to  be  supported  by  donor  contri but  lens.  Six  areas  of 
activity  were  identified: 

■> 

1,  Awards  and  Recognition 

2*.  National  Leadership  Conference 

3,  Leadership  Development 

1*,  Scholarship  Loan  Awards 

5*  Program  Development 

6.  Public  information  Activi ty 

Competition  for  contributions,  reg^rdl ess^  of  purpose,  is  great.  Three  things 
limit  DECA1  s success  in  this  area:  (OvW&Mis  small  in  numbers  in  comparison 
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to  many  other  youth  groups;  (2)  DECA  Is  just  now  developing  effective  visibility 
among  organisations  representing  "who's  who"  in  national  marketing;  (3)  most 
contributions  are  given  to  encourage  consumer  acceptability. 

Even  though  the  Foundation  has  been  operated  legally  since  February  13:  I960, 
a tax-exempt  ruling  has  not  been  forthcoming  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
DECA,  Inc.  i has:  been  exempt  since  1953  and  a))  of  its  State  associations  are 
automatically  exempt  by  that  /uling.  A perplexing  problem  is  whether  to  gain 
the  exempt  ruling  in  order  ta  continue  the  Foundation  or  to  discontinue  the 
Foundation  while  keeping  i ts -apt  i v i t ies. 

L I ( 

Operation 

One  of  the  Clinic  imp  1 icat ions. for  DECA  is  the  possibility  of  a tremendous 
growth  in  the  number  of  individual  members  of  local  chapters.  Growth  has  been 
experienced  annually  over  the  years.  (See  Appendix  I-A)  During  the  1962-63 
school  year,  individual  membership  reached  29,885 — a 2D  per  cent  increase  over 
the  previous  year. 


DECA  Membership 


High  School  Division  28,4$D 

Post  High  School  Division  * . 522 

Professional  Members  §21 

Total 29,885 


The  number  of  local  chapters  increased  from  986  inj96l-62  to  1 , 1 07  in  1962-63. 
a gain  of  12  per  cent,  with  24  post  secondary  chapters  being  reported  in  12 
States.  Membership  in  1963-64  is  predicted  to  reach  36.00D  members  in  more  than 
1 ,25D  chapters. 

This  growth  record  Is  a tribute- to  each  DECA  adviser.  The  majority  of  States 
operate  only  a one-year  DE  program.  The  largest  numbers  of  students  accordingly 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  active  for  only  a one-year  period. 

Earlier  this  week,  reference  was  made  to  the  potential  for  distributive 
education  (See  Appendix  I-B)  according  to  ^Vocational  Education  in  the  Next 
Decade,  which  gives  these  estimates: 


*U.S.  Depart^nt  of  Health,  Educatipn  and  Welfare.  Dffice  of  Education,  Vocat ional 
Education  in  the  Next  Decade,  Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Dffice: 

1961;  T97  P- 
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High  School  Age  Youth:, 


Preparatory  programs  - rural  communities 


112,000 


Preparatory  programs  - urban  communities 
Cooperative  programs 


200,000 


150,000 


Post  High  School  Age  Youth: 


Preparatory  and  cooperative  programs 


no, 000 


Tota  1 


592,000 


Since  the  above  total  represents  potential  instructional  enrollment  in  the 
program,  it  also  represents  DECA  potential.  It  is  also  evident,  by  these  pre- 
dictions, that  the  group  now  called  associate  members  in  DECA,  will  become  the 
largest.  Therefore,  the  challenge  is  to  give  encouragement,  guidance,  and 
direction  to  their  participation,  and  make  for  them  a more  active  role  than 
they  would  enjoy  in  the  present  structure* 

More  important,  however,  in  program  growth  is  the  fact  that  tenure  of  DECA 
memberships  will  be  extended.  For  example,  a student  can* at  present  belong  to 
the  high  school  group  only  one  or  two  years  (depending  on  the  State),- or  one 
or  two  years  in  the  post  secondary  division.  In  the  future,  it  may  be  possible 
to  have  three  or  even  four  years  of  membership  while  In  the  high  school  program. 

As  potential  is  increased,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  membership  in 
DECA  will  increase,  thus  introducing  changes  in  the  operation  of  the  National 
DECA  Program,  In  the  interest  of  efficiency,  the  following  examples  of  areas 
for  evaluation  should  be  studied: 

1*  FINANCING  DECAACTl  VITI  ES.  This  is  an  annual  problem  of  national 
DECA.  The  current  operation  depends  on  external  incline — primarily 
donor  contributions — to  finance  the  Program  of  Activity;  and  on 
internal  income — dues,  royalties,  publication  salest  etc, — to 
sustain  national  headquarters  and  its  staff,'  The  National  Advisory 
Board  and  the' Board  of  Trlustees  are  studying  this  problem,  Recom- 
mendations  will  be  made  known  toj|ll  States. 

2.  SUPPLY  SERVICES.  Royalties  from  the  sale  of, a 11  items  handled 
through  the  existing  supply  services  constitute  substantial 
. internal  Income.  During  1962-63,  sale  of  DECA  I terns  totaled 

approximately  $57,000.  A close  tab  is  kept  on  every  item  sold  and 
the  total  amounts  sold  in  an  effort  to  discover  that  point  in  sales 
volume  at  which  it  would  be  profitable  for  DECA  to  establish  its 
own  supply  service  operation. 

H 

3-  EXPANSION  OF  AWARDS*  Attention  is  given  by  the  Trustees  and  the 
DECA  staff  to  ways  and  flu  ' '*  * 1 ' ig  additional 


awards  and  recognitions 


Provisions 
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should  be  found  for  recognizing  both  competency  and 
student  members  as  the  merit  badge  approach  is  used 


achievement  by 
in  scouting. 


4.  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCES.  Close  evaluation  and  changes  In 
operational  patterns  including  time*  location,  facilities,  and 
procedures  will  need  constant  up-dating  and  improvement  as  both 
attendance -and  activities  increase  with  growth. 


5*  INTERESTED  LAYMEN  IN  DECA.  Opera ti ons ' can  be  made  much  easier  by 
use  of  advisory  groups*  giving  laymen  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  DECA  activities.  Additional  ways  for  attracting  lay  people  are 
needed.  Many  educational  Interests  have  active  alumni  groups  who 
contribute  greatly  to  the  continued  success  of  their  program*  DECA 
should'be  able  to  capitalize  on  the  activities  of  students  who  wish 
to  continue  using  their  energies  in  its  behalf.  Such  group?' would 
give  a tremendous  boost  to  chapter  efforts  and  as  professional 
members  they  could  take  part  more  actively  in  State  and  national 
events.  Parents  of  students  should  be  drawn  into  chapter  activities, 
A youth  program  has  active  Mom  and  Dad  Clubs  meeting  regularly 
throughout  the  year;  their  primary  purpose  is  to  see  that  a chapter 
has  adequate  finances  and  that  all  activities  are  properly  cha* 
Peroned.  Close  associations  should  be  developed  with1  both  men's 
and  women*s  civic  and  social  groups. 


f 

6.  STAFFING.  National  DECA  is  well  staffed  with  an  executive  secretary 
to  finance  and  administer  the  program,  and  a director  of  member 
services  to  coordinate  club  activities.  As  membership  increases, 
any  additional  staff  would  be  primarily  secretarial.  As  the  work 
load  at  DECA  increases  at  State  levels,  and  as  State  staffing 
includes  more  persons  with  DECA  responsibilities*  national  staff 
persons  should  be  able  to  give  greater  services  to  each  State. 

State  staffing  for  DECA  should  be  considered  when  new  State  plans 
are  written. 

Summary 

It  is  evident  that  DECA  has  a sound  basic  structure  which  can  cope  with 
anticipated  program  development*  Goals  and  philosophy  are  sound.  The  youth 
organization's  structure  needs  relatively  few  a 1 te rat  ions.  Operational  adjust- 
ments accompanying  major  growth  changes  wilt  be  made  as  necessary  to  render 
efficiency. 
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Appendix  I -A 

Membership  in  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America 
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Appendix  1 -8 
DE-DECA  Potential  * 


J 


Present  enrollment  in  Distributive  Education  is  more  than  306,000.  Approxi- 
ately  ^2,000  are  students  in  grades  11  through  [4.  The  remainder  are  extension 
s tudent  enrol 1 ees . 


The  DE,  enrollment  is  expected  to  be  more  than  six  times  this  large  by  19?0, 
according  to  estimates  for  distributive  education  contained  In  Vocat i onal 
Education  in  the  Next  Decade,  which  gives  the  following  estimates  for  the  pro- 


gram: 

Estimated 

Type  of  DE  Program  Enrollment  Enrol Iment 

A. 

Preparatory,  noncooperative,  high  school  31?, 000 

Cooperative,  high  school  150,000 

* 

Cooperative,  post  secondary  130,000 

Pre^empl oyment , adult  extension  3^5>QOO 


Employed  adults,  general  ex 

* 

Management  training,  adult 
Estimated  grand  total 


tension 
education 
(by  1970) 


900,000 
1 50  * 000 
1 ,987,000 


DECA  membership  can  be  expected  to  include  at  least,  80  percent  of  the  first 
three  categories  above,  according  to  present  growth  trends  of r DECA  and  according 
to  the  experience  of  two  sister  vocational  education  youth  groups*  Thus,  475,000 
to  500,000  5 tudent  members  annually  can  be  anticipated  by  1970,  according  to  this 
source* 


Additional  potential  could  be  encouraged  through  professional  memberships 
already  provided  for  in  the  Constitution*  These  include  college-enrolled  coor- 
dinator trainees,  teacher-coordinators,  alumni  of  the  program,  advisory  committee 
members,  training  station  sponsors,  and  other  adults  interested  In  supporting 
OECA. 

With  such  potential,  DECA. will  continue  to  grow*  Its  stature,  however,  will 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  stature  of  the  instructional  program  it  represents. 


*Harry  A,  Applegate* 
of  the  National  Clin 
1963* 


"Implications  for  DECA,"  paper  presented  at  a 
ic  on  Distributive  Education,  Washington,  D*  C* 
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On  Friday,  October  T 8 „ 1963,  a post  session  of  the  National  Clinic  on 
Distributive  Education  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  studying  implications  for  the 
Distributive  Education  Cfubs  of  America  in  the  emerging  program  of  distributive 
education*  The  participants  In  this  special  session  were  divided  into  fo'T 
groups,  each  Ted  by  a chairman,  recorder,  and  a consultant.  Following  are  the 
discussion  summaries  and  suggestions  submitted  by  the  recorders  of  each  group* 

GROUP  i : High  School  Abe  Youth  (Chairman  * Mildred  Jackson,  Recorder  - 

John  Mattingly,  Consultant  - George  Sanders) 

1*  Continue  to  use  Associate,  Active,  and  Professional  as  the  member- 
ship classifications  of  DECA* 

2*  Maintain  the  high  school  group  organization  and  activities  separate 
from  the  post  high  school  group* 

3*  In  addition  to  the  current  contest  program,  study  should  be  given 
to  increasing  and  expanding  activities  which  lead  to  vocational 
competencies,  such  as  creative  marketing,  and  individual  marketing 
studies*  Study  should  also  be  given  to  the  use  of  merit  awards 
for  varying  achievement  levels* 

J 

A*  Provide  opportunities  for  successful  alumni  to  take  part  in  State 
and  national  DECA  programs*  Individual  chapters  should  conduct 
follow-up  studies  In  order  to  locate  their  former  members. 

GROUP  1 1 : Post  High  School  Vouth  (Chairman  - Vernon  Swenson,  Recorder  " 

Dorothy  Simmonds.  Consul tant  - Mary  V*  Marks) 

1*  Because  of  the  maturity  of  the  post  high  school  group  and  its 
length  of  time  with  DECA,  promising  leadership  should  emerge  to 
lead  developments  at  the  mid-management  study  level* 

2*  Opportunities  will  arise  for  the  post  high  school  division  of  DECA 
to  include  in  its  activities  representatives  from  business  areas 
outside  of  the  field  of  retailing;  sue1-  as  direct  selling,  import- 
export,  and  finance* 

3*  Post  high  school  youth  should  encourage  students  at  the  high  school 
level  to  continue  on  to  post  high  school  study* 

A*  Business  executives,  anxious  fo&Uc  iate  themselves  with  post  high  * 
school  operations,  may  be  induced  to  land  further  support* 
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GROUP  111:  Out-of-School  Youth  and  Adults  (Chairman  - T.  R.  Pettyi  Recorder  - 

Margaret  McEvoy,  Consultant  - Donovan  Armstrong) 

X . The  philosophy  of  DECA  as  a national  youth  group,  designed  to  develop 
future  leaders  representing  the  field  of  education  for  distribution, 
mss  accepted. 

2.  Through  the  DECA  Constitution,  the  structure  already  exists  for 
aault  participation  at  State  and  local  levels. 

3*  National  DECA  should  not  be  encouraged  to  carry  on  any  specific 
national  campaign  to  increase  adult  membership  in  the  organization. 

GROUP  IV:  Youth  with  Special  Needs  (Chairman  - 0.  M.  Hager*  Recorder  - 

Blanche  Curran,  Consultant  - Edwin  L.  Nelson) 

1.  Youth  with  special  needs  should  be  entitled  to  membership  in  DECA 
and  encouraged  to  join  DECA  and  participate  freely  with  their  peers. 

2.  DECA  chapters^  involving  youth  with  special  needs > should  make 
necessary  adjustments  to  local  situations  through  their  local  chapters 
and  State  associat ions. 

3*  New  contests  and  activities  should  be  adopted  tor develop  and  promote 
the  interest  of  students  in  this  special  group.  They  should  be 
induced  to  participate  in  projects  and  activities  according  to 
the! r own  ability. 

A.  DECA  units  should  cooperate  with  other  service  clubs  or  agencies, 
working  with  students  who  have  special  needs. 

5*  Leadership  should  be  encouraged  within  this  special  group. 

6.  Students,  in  preparatory  programs  should  be  a part  of  DECA. 

7*  Students  without  a vocational  goal  should  be  permitted  to  enter 

the  club  program;  and,  through  the  chapter,  occupational  Information 
should  be  given  to  these  young  people. 
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Appendix  i 1 

The  Relationship  of  Economic  Education  to  Distributive  Education* 

Dr.  Roman  F-  Warmke 
D i rector 

Economic  Education 
University  of  Minnesota 
Executive  Director 
Minnesota  State  Council  on 
Economic  Education 

Beaumont**  suggests  that  distributive  educators  must  maintain  a professional 
Identity  and  at  the  same  time  develop  interdisciplinary  relationships*  inter- 
disciplinary programs  are  increasing  in  importance  because  (ij  knowledge  is 
accumulating  at  an  accelerated  rate  and  (2)  there  is  a good  deal  of  overlap  in 
the  competencies  needed  for  gainful  employment  in  different  occupations* 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  assumes  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  es- 
tablish the  boundaries  and  interrelationships  of  the  disciplines  involved*  The 
packaging  of  knowledge  into  clearly  defined  and  distinct  disciplines  is  by  no 
means  simple*  Tjie  task  is  simitar  to  sorting  out  bits  of  mercury  from  a central 
pool*  Nevertheless,  knowledge  is  learned  in  segments  so  i nterrelationships 
and  priorities  must  be  established* 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  indicate  how  economic  education  relates  to: 

(1)  The  content  and  intent  of  distribution 

* 

(2)  The  goals  of  distributive  education  and 

(3)  The  competencies  needed  for  gainful  employment  in  distribution 
By  Content  and  Intent 

The  content  of  distributive  education  is  distribution'}  the  intent  is' to 
provide  viable  siibject  matter  designed  to  fit  persons  for  gainful  employment*-  The 
content  of  economic  education  Is  economics,  and  the  intent  Is  to  provide  viabie 
subject  matter  designed  to  assist  persons  to  make  rational  decisions  about 
economic  problems*  Economic  education,  like  distributive  education,  )s  peool e 
business*  Both  programs  stress  the  content  most  urgently  needed  by  people  rather 
than  a random  sampling  germane  to  the  respective  disciplines*  Both  emphasize 
improving  the  judgmental  skills  needed  for  intelligent  participation  in  a 
market-oriented  economy*  The  intent  and  content  of  subject  matter  of  these  two 
emerging  disciplines  are  akin  and  intertwined* 

Both  programs  represent  extensions  of  established  disciplines*  Marketing 
has  been  a collegiate  subject  matter  concentration  for  a number  of-year-Sr,  DIs* 
tributive  education  extends  instruction  In  marketing  from1  the  college  classroom 

*Paper  prepared  following  the  Clinic  at  the  request  of  the  Distributive  Education 
Branch* 

**John  A*  Beaumont,  "Program  Organization}"  paper  presented  at  the  National  Clinic 
on  Distributive  Education,  Washingt^ir^yDjt* , October t 3963* 
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to  other  curriculum  areas.  Economic  education  extends  instruction  fn  economics 
in  a similar  manner.  Distributive  education  has  not  translated  the  entire 
discipline  of- d4-s*£-ibutLon.  In  like  manner,  economic  education  has  not  translated 
the  entire  content  of  economics.  In  each  casei  the  intent  of  the  instruction  is 
more  clearly  defined  than  the  content. 

By  Goals 


I ns truct i onal  Function 

The  first  90a)  of  distributive  education  >s  "to  offer  instruction  in  mar* 
keting.  merchandising,  and  management."  This  goal  identifies  the  instructional 
area.  Before  one  can  establish  the  relationship  of  economic  education  to  this 
goal,  one  needs  to  determine  the  subject  matter  of  marketing,  merchandising, 
and  management.  Nelson*  states  that  "the  domain  for  distribution  is  the  functions 
of  marketing  as  they  exist  and  relate  to  a free,  competitive  economy."  Pre- 
sumably, Nelson's  use  of  words,  "functions  of  marketing,1'  includes  merchandising 
and  management  since  he  lists  the  functions  as  selling,  sales  promotion,  buying, 
operations,  market  research,  and  management.  If  these  functions  comprise  the 
discipline  of  distributi on,  one  dimension  of  the  relationship  of  economic  edu- 
cation to  distributive  education  can.be  established  by  analyzing  the  economic 
content  included  in  the  functions.  Cursory  observation  of  our  market-oriented 
economy  indicates  that, economic  education  and  distributive  education  are  related. 
To  know  economics,  one  must  understand  the  role  of  distribution;  to  know  distri- 
bution, one  must  understand  economics. 

f H » Leadership  Function 

The  second  goal  of  distributive  education  is  "to  aid  in  improving  the 
techniques  of  distribution.'1  This  goal  implies  a leadership  role.  By  accepting 
this  goal,  distributive  educators  have  committed  .themselves  to  advancing  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  in  distribution.  The  three  major  segments  of  society 
involved  in  improving  the  techniques  of  distribution  include  business  Itself, 
government,  end  education.  Since  business  is  guided  by  the  profit  motive, 
businessmen  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  individual  business  efficiency  rather  than 
aggregate  economic  effectiveness  which  creates  market  potential.  Host  government 
actions  must  be  modified  by  political  implications.  This  leaves,  then,  a vital 
role  for  distributive  education  in  improving  the  techniques  of  distribution. 
Economic  understanding  is  necessary  fortification  for  determining  effective 
distribution  practices. 


- Social  and  Economic  Functions 

The  third  goSI  of  distributive  education  is  "to  develop  an  unders tandi ng  of 
the  social  and  economic  responsibilities  which  accompany  the  right  to  engage  in 
distribution  in  a free,  competitive  society."  By  accepting  this  goal,  distribu- 
tive educators  have  committed  themselves  .to  maintaining  and  enhancing  the  American 
heritage.  This  goal  suggests  a direct  and  Strong  tie  to  economic  education. 


*Edwin  L.  Nelson,  "Bases  for  Curriculum  Development  in  Distribution,"  paper 
presented  at  the  National  Clinic  on  Distributive  Education,  Washington,  D»C., 
October,  1 g63. 
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This  goal  is  especially  Important  because  of  the  Importance  Americans  attach 
to  freedom  of  economic  action,  Basically  freedom  involves  0)  unhampered  action 
to  identify  the  problem  and  the  various  alternative  courses  of  action,  (2)  the 
right  to  choose  among  the  alternatives,  and  (3)  the  means  to  implement  the  choice. 

In  short,  a person  has  individual  freedom  when  he  is  permitted  to  get  the  facts, 
determine  possible  solutions,  take  action,  and  evaluate  results.  If  a person 
is  restricted  from  any  of  these  courses  of  action,  his  freedom  is  restrained. 
Interference  with  thought  restricts  freedom  in  the  same  manner  that  interference 
wi  th  act  i or  does. 

Obviously,  a man  cannot  simply  think  arid  act  a$  he  pleases.  Man  is  allowed 
to  pursue  self-interest  only  when  such  pursuit  does  not  harm  society.  For 
example,  highway  laws  restrict  certain  actions  in  an  attempt  to  "free11  the  roads. 
Distributors  are  restricted  from  certain  practices  to  "fre:"  competition.  Americans 
realize  that  certain  restrictions  are  needed  but  they  want  to  determine  the  kind 
and  the  extent  of  the  restrictions.  Ante  r I cans  want  a government  that  serves 
people  rather  than  a people  who  serve  the  government. 

P 

In  a market  economy  like  ours,  price  is  determined  in  the  market  place. 

The  market  mechanism  serves  a vehicle  for  economic  activity.  In  fact,  the 
market  mechan'ism  might  be  likened  to  an  automobile  which  can  be  used  by  a thief 
fleeing  from  a crime  or  by  a doctor  for  an  errand  of  mercy.  The  automobile  is 
neither  good  nor  bad,  its  use  depends  upon  the  driver.  Since  the  American  econ- 
omy depends  upon  the  effectiveness  of  those  decisions.  A further  complication 
arises  from  conflicts  in  goals.  When  conflicts  occur,  priorities  must  be  esta- 
dished.  Besides  individual  freedom,  major  goals  include  economic  growth,  eco- 
nomic stability,  economic  security,  and  economic  justice. 

Definitions  of  goals  and  their  priorities  have  changed  constantly  in  the 
past,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  there  will  be  further  changes.  The 
history  of  constant  change  <uggests  a need  to  concentrate  more' on  how  to  analyze 
business  and  economic  affairs  than  to  study  isolated  facts.  Economic  fortifi- 
cation is  a necessary  ingredient  for  this  analysis.  In  a market-oriented  economy, 
the  economic  future  of  the  system  rests  heavily  upon  those  engaged  in  distribution. 

By  Competencies 

Nelson  has  given  the  domain  of  the  discipline  of  distribution  more  speci- 
ficity by  enumerating  the  competencies  needed  for  occupational  acau i s i t? on. 
ad iustment . and  advancement.  He  lists  the  following  set  of  specific  competencies 
as  those  needed  for  gainful  employment  in  distribution:  (1)  social,  (2)  basic 
skill,  (3)  technology,  and  (4)  marketing.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
market  I ng ' competency  encompasses  his  list  of  functions  of  distribution  (i.e. 
selling,  sales  promotion,  buying,  operations,  market  research,  and  management). 

The  social  basic  skill,  and  technology  competenc ies'1  supplement  and  complement 
tht  discipline  of  distribution,  are  interwoven,  with  it,  but  are  not  a part  of  it* 

Since  economic  decision  making  is  involved  to  a major  or  minor  degree  in 
each  of  the  competencies  listed  by  Nelson,  economic  education  is  included  in  each 
area.  The ’degree  of  economic  decision  making  in  the  social  and  technology  compe- 
tencies would  appear  to  be  relatively  minor  as  compared  to  those  involved  in 
the  basic  skill  and  marketing  compet^gfi^sf 
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A case  could  be  made  for  placing  economic  education  primarily  within  the 
baste  skill  competency*  Certainly  economic  understanding  is  a necessary  tool 
subject  for  distribution  in  a manner  similar  U 'asic  communications  and  mathe- 
matics* Each  c i tfzen-voter  needs  a degree  of  economic  sophistication  to  effec- 
tively exercise  his  citizenship  responsibilities  regardless  of  his  field  of 


gainful  employment*  In  this  sense  economic  education  is  a basic  tool* 
would,  however,  be  incomplete  if  we  stopped  at  this  juncture. 


Analysis 


A discipline  includes  more  than  an  identified  body  of  knowledge*  It  involves 
a mode  for  gaining  knowledge,  a method  of  approach,  or  a systematic  way  of 
thinking,  Economic  education  is  concerned  wi th  rational  choice  making  under 
conditions  of  economic  constraint,  The  method  of  approach,  in  capsule  form, 
includes  (l)  a succinct  definition  of  the  problem,  (2)  an  identification  and 
priority  rating  of  goals,  (3)  a recognition  of  the  principal  a i ternat i ve  ways 
of  approaching  a solution  to  the  problem,  and  (A)  an  analysis  of  the  consequences 
of  pursuing  each  of  the  alternative  courses  of  action, 

The  approach  is  part  and  parcel  of  economic  analysis.  This  same  approach 
is  used  in  the  study  of  distribution.  Distributive  education  is  marbled  with 
economic  analysis*  The  most  s i gn.i  f i cant  economic  analysis  appears  to  be  within 
the  marketing  competency  since  this  area  stresses  judgmental  skills  needed  for 
gainful  emplo/ment  in  distribution  In  a market -or ien ted  economy*  To  use  a homey 
analogy,  economic  education  and  distributive  education  resemt’e  a marble  cake 
more  closely  than  a layer  cake* 

Summary 


Distributive 
same  time  develop 


educators  must  maintain  a professional 
interdiscipl inary  relationships, 


identity,  and  at  the 


Distributive  education  is  designed  to  fit  persons  for  gainful  employment 
in  distribution*  The  purpose  of  economic  education  is  to  provide  viable  subject 
matter  designed  to  assist  persons  to  make  rational  decisions  about  economic 
problems.  The  two  disciplines  are  akin  and  intertwined  in  both  content  and 
intent, 

Economic  educeticr,  is  related  to  the  ooals  of  distributive  educatior.  In 

that : 

i*  One  must  understand  the  role  of  distribution  to  know  economics, 
and  one  must  understand  economics  to  know  distribution* 

2*  Economic  understanding  is  necessary  f or t i f Jcat i on  for  determining 
effective  distribution  practices* 

3,  Economic  analysis  is  a necessary  ingredient  of  distributive  edu- 
cation if  distributive  educators,  are  to  meet  their  accepted  social 
and  economic  responsibilities* 


ERIC 
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Since  economic  decision  making  is  involved  to  some  extent  in  each  of  t^je 
distribution  competencies,  economic  education  is  included  in  each  area.  Eco- 
nomic reasoning  is  relatively  minor  in  the  social  and  technology  competencies 
as  compared  to  the  involvement  in  the  basic  skill  and  marketing  competencies. 
While  economic  education  can  be  regarded  as  a basic  skill  similar  to  comuni ca- 
tions or  mathematics,  the  economic  method  is  especially  significant  in  developing 
marketing  competency  since  distribution  is  marbled  with  economics,  interdisci" 
pi  inary  programs  involving  similar  concerns  and  content  would  seem  more  difficult 
for  economic  educators  and  distributive  educators  to  avoid  than  to  implement. 
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AIDS  TO  THE  PAPERS 
Appendix  III- A 

The  Classification  of  Occupational  Goals. 

in 

E due At ion  f of  Distribut ion 


Retail  Marketing 
(First  Year) 


4> 

cn 

a> 


Retail 
Market in 


c 


Wholesale  Marketing 
(First  Year) 


Marketing 
(First  Year> 


52  suilding  Material 

53  General  Mdse. 

54  Food  Stores 

55  Automotive  balers 
54  Gas  Stations 

56  Apparel 

57  Furniture 

58  Eating/Drinking 

59  Other  Stores 


I 


OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IH 
DISTRIBUTION  AND  MARKETING 
(Second  Year) 


Wholesale  1 
Marketing  I 


Market 

Functions 


502  Drugs,  Chemicals  | 

p Buying 
2 Management 

40-47 

Transportation 

70  Hotel,  Motel 
72  Personal  Service* 

503  Dry  Goods, 

i 60-62 

Finance 

Apparel 

3 Marketing 

73  Business  Service* 

\ 

504  Groceries  and 

(1)  Export 

63-64 

Insurance 

75  Auto  Services 

Related  Products 

(2;  industrial 
(3)  Credit 

and  Garages 

505  Farm  Products  and 

4 Operations 

65  Real  Estate 

76  Miscellaneous 

Raw  Materials 

Repair  Services 

507  Hardware, 

5 Sales  Promotion 

422  Storing 

Plumbing, 

(1)  Advertising 

Heating 

(2)  Display 

509  Miscellaneous 

Wholesalers 

a 


± 
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SIC  54  2 Food  Stores 
(A  Group  of  Recognized  Occupations) 
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GROCERY 

DEPARTMENT 


PRODUCE 

DEPARTMENT 


MEAT 

DEPARTMENT 


Clerk 

' 

Stock  Clerk 

! 

Checker 

Read  Checker 

Assistant 
Department  Manager 

1 

Department  Manager 

Preparation 

Personnel 

Display 

Personnel 

Assistant 

Department 

Manager 

h 

Department 

Manager 

Wrapper  - 

Apprentice 

Journeyman 

Depar tment 
Manager 

Ml  SCELLANEDUS 
DEPARTMENT 

I 


Bakery 

Dairy 

Del i cates sen 

Drugs 

Cosmet ics 

Pish 

Garden 

Nonfood 

Restaurant 

Tobacco 


Clerk. 


Department 

Manager 


ERJC 


Assistant  Store  Manager 

1 

Store  Manager 

m 

j Specialist  (Staff) 

h 

District  Manager 

i 

Executive  Management 

1 

General ' Management 

Store  Owner 
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Personnel 

Buying 

Merchandi sing 
Financi ng 
Accounting 
Operations 
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Appendix  III-C 
Excerpt  front 

FEDERAL  REGISTER— Wednesday , June  19,  1963 

■ 

■ TITLE  45— PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Chapter  1 — Office  of  Education,  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Part  1 02 — Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture.  Distributive  Occupy t i ons . Home 

Economics , and  Trades  and  Industries,,  including  the  Fishery  Trades  and  Industry. 
and  in  Area  Vocational  Education  Proorams 

Part-Time  Cooperative  Classes  in  Distributive  Education 

Subparagraph  (3)  of  paragraph  (d)  of  Sec.  102.60  of  Part  102,  45  CFR  (23  F.R. 
1031 , Feb*  18,  i 958,  as  amended)  issued  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Feb,  23,  1917*  as 
amended  (39  Stat,  929)  and  Titles  1 and  III  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (60  Stat.  775)  U.,S.C.  11  et  seq.,  deal  Inq  wi th  eligibility  of 
Persons  for  enrollment  in  part-time  cooperative  classes  in  distributive  education 
is  hereby, amended  to  broaden  the  opportunity  for  enrollment  in  such  courses  by 
establishing  two  additional  categories  of  eligibility  for  enrollment.  As  so 
amended.  Sec,  102.60  (d)  (3)  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  102,60  Part-time  classes  i 

******  * 

(d)  Cooperative  classes  are  to  conform  to  one^  of  the  following  plans: 
******  * 

(3)  Plan  C.  A program  covering  one  school  year  providing  an  average  of  at 
least  one  regular  clitss  period  a day  of  vocational  instruction  in  distribution 
taught  by  a qualified  teacher  coordinator.  Instruction  in  these  classes  shall  be 
conducted  on  a. cooperative  basis  enrolling:  (i)  Those  who  have  completed  one 
year  preparatory  instruction  in  distributive  subjects  taught  by  a qualified 
teacher  coordinator,  (ii)  those  who  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  instruc- 
tion in  a vocational  program  approved  under  the  State  plan,  or  (111}  those  who 
have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  occupationally  oriented  subjects  Which  have 
a direct  application  to  a distributive  occupation,  provided  the  State  plan  sets 
forth  the  qualifications  bf  the  teacher  and  the  nature  and  sequence  of  the 
subjects.  Distributive  funds  may  be  used  only  for  the  year  in  which  the  voca- 
tional instruction  in  distribution  is  on  a cooperative  .basis, 

■l 

(39  Stat.  929,  as  amenaed,  60\Stat.  775:  20  U,S.C,11-I5,  IST^lSq,  16-28) 

\ 

Oated:  Hay  27,  1963, 

(Seal) 

, FRANCIS  KEPPEL, 

U,S,  Commissioner  of  Education* 

j 

" * Approved;  June  11,  1963, 

ANTHONY  J.  CEL.E6REZZE, 

■ . Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Wei  fare. 
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Appendix  11I*D*1 


INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES  RELATED  TO  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS 


Emphasis  on  achievement  of  competency  i n the  di scl pi i n£ 
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Appendix  1 1 1-0-^ 


INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES  RELATED  TO  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS 


Emphasis  on  achievement  of  competency  in  a technology 


SOCIAL 

^BEHAVIOR 

ADJUSTMENT 


Appendix  111-D-3 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES  RELATED  TO  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS 


Emphasis  on  achievement  of  competency 
in  social  skills  and  tool  subjects 


3 
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Appendix 


INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES  RELATED  TO  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS 


* 


Emphasis  on  achievement  of  competency 
In  the  discipline  of  di  str  ibutj  on 

* 
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Appendix  tV 
Roster  of  Participants 


01  iver  Anderson 

Blanche  Curran 

1 owa 

Pennsylvania 

Marion  Andrews 

Albert  DeMond 

Col orado 

Washington,  D.C. 

Harry  Applegate 

Earl  J.  Dodrill 

Washington,  D.C. 

Del  aware 

Louise  Bernard 

Mrs ► Etta  M.  Dorn 

Vi rginia 

South  Carol i na 

Ted  Best 

Eugene  L*  Dorr 

Oklahoma  ^ 

Ar i zona 

Lyle  V.  Brenna 

James  A.  Dorsey 

Idaho 

Connecticut 

John  C.  Brickner 

Mrs.  Beth  C.  Durr 

Michigan 

Washington 

Mrs.  Kay  B.  Brown 

John  E.  Elias 

Virginia 

Nebraska 

Mrs.  Jewel  E.  Burgess 

James  Fal lace 

Mississippi 

Indiana 

Edward  Burke 

Maria  L.  Ferrer 

Washington,  D.C* 

Puerto  Rico 

Samuel  W*  Caplan 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Ford 

Pennsyl vania 

Cal ifornia 

Fai rchi Id  H.  Carter 

C.  N.  Gingerich 

Indiana 

f0h  i o 

John  M.  Chrismer 

E.,,  John  Gradoni 

Colorado 

New  York 

Eugene  Corenthal 

/ 

/ Henry  Gram 

New  York 

y Col orado 

Mrs.  Lucy  Crawford 

/ Oswald  M„  Hager 

Virginia 

North  Dakota 

/ 

/ 

/ 

»- 
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Peter  G.  Haines 
Michigan 

Findley  Hartzler 
Kansas 

Raymond  W.  He  ley 
Nevada 

Thomas  G.  Hoi  1 imon 
Louisiana 

John  Hudson 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Maude  A.  Hudson 
Virginia 

Irwin  IwTer 
Pennsy  1 van  ia 

John  Jackson 
Tennessee 

Mildred  Jackson 
Georgia 

Dwight  P.  Jacobus 
Maryland 

Don  Jaeschke 
Fl orida 

Robert  D.  Joy 
New  Jersey 

Jacob  Kafir 
Pennsyl van ia 

Lester  B.  Kesterson 
Missour 1 

Reno  S„  Knouse 
New  York 


ft  . 
e*  ■- 


HI 


Robert  F.  Kozelka 
Illinois 

Kenneth  M.  Pfeiffer 
Pennsyt  vania 

Charles  W.  Steadman 
Penns.y ) van  i a 

r rr 

Ann  Lind 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Luc  1 1 le  Polk 
Washington,  D.C. 

•si  ' r 

VernOn  Swenson 
Wi  scons  in 

K.  Otto  Logan 
Washington 

Mrs.  Jane  Preston 
Mi nnesota 

Robert  Talbott 
Kentucky 

William  E.  Logan 
Oh  i o 

Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Rath 
1 1 J i noi  s 

David  A.  Thompson 
Texas 

Calvin  Lowe 
Utah 

Roy  Roberts 
Arkansas 

Rex  C.  Toothman 
FI  ori da 

Ralph  E.  Mason 
Illinois 

Howard  C.  Rosenwinkel 
Mi  nnesota 

Adrian  Trimpe 
Mich  igan 

John  D.  Mattingly 
West  Virginia 

Kenneth  L.  Rowe 
Arizona 

R*  C.  Van  Wagenen 
Cal i fornia 

■I 

Margaret  M.  McEvoy 
1 1 1 inoi s 

William  B . Runge 
New  Mexico 

Neal  £*  Vivianf 

1 nd  i ana  ! 

1 

Mary  1.  McKay 
Massachusetts 

Marl  and  Samson 
Wisconsin 

John  R.  Waldeck 
Colorado 

Warren  G.  Meyer 
Minnesota 

Chester  Sheaffer 
Arizona 

Roman  F*  Warmke 
Minnesota 

Perry  Mock 
Arkansas 

I1 

H.  0.  Shotwell 
Kansas 

J.  W.  Weatherford 
Georgia 

G*  Dean  Palmer 
Montana 

Oorothy  Simmonds 
Louisiana 

Carl  D.  Whitehurst 
North  Carol ina 

Allan  L.  Peterson 
Utah 

W.  G.  Slattery 
■ North  Caro) f na 

Vernon  C.  Whiting 
Wyoming 

T*  R*  Petty 
Tennessee 

John  E.  Snyder 
) owa 

V ' *1- 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Personnel* 

Bureau  of  Educational  Assistance  Programs  - Arthur  L.  Karris 
■ Division  of  Vocational  and  ^chnical  Education  ■ Waiter  H.  Arnold.  Lane  C.  Ash 
Distributive  Education  “ Johi  A*  Beaumont,  Donovan  R>  Armstrong, 

Mary  V.  Marks,  Edwin  L.  Nelson,  George  Sanders 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  - Albert  D&Mond 


^Organization  as  of  October,  T 963 

1 364 


TT  012  033 

pollnann*  Janes  C.;  Gadda*  H.H. 

A Study  of  High  School  Seniors  from  Two  South 
Dakota  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  Areas 
Who  Are  Interested  in  Hon-Farn  Agricultural 
Occupations. 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  Eiperinent  Station* 
Brookings. 

HP  AVAILABLE  IS  VT-BRIC  SET. 

PUB  DATE  - Sep70  9p* 

DBSC  BIPTOftS  - AVOCAtlOHAL  AGRICULTURE: 

seniors;  ♦occupational  choice;  ♦occupatiohal 
guidance;  surveys:  abba  vocational  schools; 

OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION;  POST  SBCONDAAI 

education;  *off  farh  agricultural 
occupations;  occupational  aspiration:  program 

ABSTRACT  - High  school  seniors  froe  two  South 
Dakota  vocational- technical  school  areas  were 
surveyed  to  identify  those  interested  in  off- 
fa  tn  agricultural  occupations,  of  the  779 
questionnaires  sent  out  to  70  scnools*  only 
2« 5 were  usable  for  compiling  the  results. 

The  findings  indicate  that  at  least  158 
seniors  are  interested  in  these  occupations, 
with  the  .najocity  of  the  hoys  indicating  an 
Interest  in  farm  machinery  sales  and  service 
and  a majority  of  the  girls  interested  in 
occupations  in  ornamental  horticulture. 
Seventy-three  percent  of  the  boys,  and  k0 
percent  of  the  girls  expressed  a desire  to 
enroll  in  a vocational -technical  school. 
fGEB> 
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U S OEPAATWEHT  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION  ( WEIFAP  . 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  WtN  "tPPO- 

oucid  exactly  as  fteCE'veo  from 

THE  PERSON  OROP^NIZ*!^  OJJS 
■HATING  tllNT  S Of  VIEW  OB  OWN 
iOH$  3TATFD  l>0  NOT  WlCfiSSAWW 
ftEFFESENl  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDU 
ii.AEi  ni-kciTinM  nft  POLICY 


A STUDV  UF  HI®  SCHOOL  SENIORS  FROM  TWO 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  AREA  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  APEAS 
WHO  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  NON- FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 


James  C.  Pol  lmann  and  Hilding  W.  Gadda 
Agricultural  Education 
South  Dakota  State  University 


Occupational  training  in  agriculture  has  been  provided  in  South  Dakota 
high  schools  for  many  years,  but  this  training  has  basically  been  in  the  field 


of  production  agriculture.  The  vocational  education  amendments  of  1968  have 
opened  the  way  for  providing  occupational  experience  training  in  the  areas  of 
agricultural  (11  production,  (2)  marketing  or  distribution,  (3)  processing,  and 
(4)  services.  The  last  three  of  the  foregoing  areas  were  the  concern  of  this 
study. 

In  an  earlier  study  conducted  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Gadda  and  James  C.  Pollmann, 
professor  and  instructor  in  agricultural  education  at  South  Dakota  State 
University  respectively,  entitled  "South  Dakota  Agricultural  Off-Farm  Occupa- 
tional Opportunities  and  Training  Needs,"  it  was  determined  that  more  than 
2.48S  off-farm  agricultural  workers  will  be  needed  in  South  Dakota  in  the  five- 
year  period,  1968-1972- 


It  was  the  intent  of  the  latest  study  to:  (1)  Identify  senior  high  school 

students  who  are  interested  in  specific  off-farm  agricultural  occupations;  (2) 
alert  individuals  to  the  opportunities  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations; 
and  (3)  secure  answers  to  questions  concerning  off-farm  agricultural  occupations 
which  are  needed  in  adjusting  present  programs  and  cu,.  eloping  new  programs  of 
vocational  education. 


The  guidance  counselor  in  each  high  school  in  the  two  geographic  areas 
served  by  the  Watertown  and  Mitchell  area  Vocational -Technical  Schools  was  sent 
a letter  requesting  cooperation  in  identifying  thise  seniors  interested  in  off- 
farm  agricultural  occupations.  An  order  blank  with  a return  envelope  was  en- 
closed so  the  questionnaires  that  would  be  needed  by  the  respective  schools 
could  be  ordered.  In  response  to  the  requests,  a total  of  779  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  70  of  the  114  schools  located  in  the  two  areas.  There  were  248 
questionnaires  that  were  returned,  of  these  24$  were  useable.  The  questionnaires 
were  returned  from  35  of  the  70  high  schools  that  had  requested  them. 


Of  those  responding,  148  boys  and  44  girls  indicated  they  lived  on  the 
t‘n j'm  while  52  hoys  and  21  girls  lived  in  town. 


truimrn;  was  available  in  their  high  school  is  shown  in  Table  l.  Business  and 
Office  programs  were  indicated  as  being  available  to  more  respondents  than  home- 
miiking  or  agriculture  which  were  second  and  third  in  frequency,  respectively, 


Purpose 


Procedure 


Finoi ngs 


fhe  number  and  percent  of  individuals  reporting  that  vocational  education 


Table  1.  Number  and  Percent  of  Individuals  Reporting 
Vocational  Training  Available  in  Their  High  Schools.  (N=24S) 


Vocational 

Education 

Program 

Number 

of 

Individuals* 

Percent 

Agricu  Iture 

105 

42.9 

Homemaking 

157 

64.1 

Distributive  Education 

29 

11. 8 

Trades  and  Industry 

30  * 

12.2 

Business  and  Office 

ISO 

72.8 

Health  Occupations 

IS 

7.3 

*Some  students  reported  more  than  one  vocational  program 
available  in  their  high  school. 

Business  and  Office  programs  had  the  highest  enrollment,  as  shown  in 
Table  11.  Agriculture  was  second  and  homeroaking  was  third  in  enrollment.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  ??  individuals  responding  to  the  questionnaire  were 
not  enrolled  in  any  vocational  training  program.  The  Educational  Directory  of 
South  Dakota  Schools  for  1969-70  does  not  list  twelve  of  the  responding  schools 
as  being  approved  for  federal  aid  in  any  of  the  6 vocational  areas  listed  on 
the  questionnaire  as  shown  in  Table  V.  This  does  not  say  that  vocational  train- 
ing is  not  offered.  Training  is  either  on  a limited  scale  or  reimbursement  is 
so  small  that  federal  aid  i*  not  applied  for  by  the  school. 


Table  [l-  Number  and  Proportion  of  Respondents  Indicating 
They  were  Enrolled  in  High  School  Vocational  Training  Pro- 
grams  For  at  Least  One  Year.  (N=245) 


Vocational 

Training 

Program 

Number 

Enrolled* 

Percent 

Agriculture 

88 

35.9 

Homemaking 

46 

18.8 

Distributive  Education 

4 

1.6 

Trades  and  Industry 

20 

8.2 

Business  and  Office 

133 

54.3 

Health  Occupations 

10 

4.1 

None 

22- 

9.0 

*Some  students  indicated  they 

were  enrol lea 

in  more  than 

one  vocational  program. 

+ 

Availability  of  Occupational  Information 

Off- farm’ agricultural  occupations  are  any  economic  pursuit  in  which  a 
worker  assumes  responsibilities  and  renders  service  in  which  practical  agricul- 
tural competencies  are  required.*  It  was  evident  that  a sizeable  gr>up  did  not 
have  access  to  occupational  information,  as  shown  in  Table  III.  Sixuy  eight 
percent  indicated  .he  information  was  available,  25.7  percent  indicated  it  was 
not  available,  and  six  percent  did  not  reply. 


*H.W.  G;idda,  and  James  Pollmann,  South  Dakota  Agricultural  Off-Farm  Occupational 
Oppot tunities  and  Tra  ning  Needs.  South' Dakota  State  University,  Bulletin  553, 

April  1969,  p.  7.  1*|68 


In  collaring  the  above  with  the  fact  that  91.8  percent  of  the  individuals 
reported  that  counseling  services  were  available  as  compared  with  8.2  percent 
(Table  III)  not  having  counseling  services,  it  would  indicate  that  the  avail- 
ability of  occupational  materials  in  agricultural  occupations  was  lacking. 


Table  III.  Number  of  Students  Reporting  That  Agricultural 
Occupations  Information  and  Counseling  Services  Were  Available. 


Agricultural 

Occupations 

Information 

Percent 

Counseling 

Services 

Percent 

Available 

167 

68.2 

225 

91.8 

Not  Available 

63 

25.7 

20 

8.2 

No  Response 

15 

6. 1 

Total 

245 

100.0 

245 

100.0 

Educational  Plans 


Regarding  students  educational  plans,  40  percent  of  the  boys  and  47.7  per- 
cent of  the  girls  indicated  they  desired  to  attend  a vocational  school,  trade 
school  or  a business  school  following  high  school  graduation  (Table  IV).  Atten- 
tion should  be  focused  on  the  uncertain  area  with  25.6  percent  of  the  boys  and 
24.6  percent  of  the  girls  indicating  their  uncertainty.  These  students  are 
potential  students  in  the  area  vocational -technical  schools.  Since  requirements 
for  job  placement  are  increasing  it  would  appear  that  with  proper  guidance  some 
of  these  individuals  could  be  shown  the  possi  le  opportunities  resulting  from 
post  high  school  technical  training  programs. 


Table  IV.  Students'  Educational  Plans 


Q 

Boys 

Per- 

cent 

Girls 

Per- 

cent 

Complete  High  school  3 

L 

terminate  with  high 

school  graduation 

18 

10.0 

3 

4.6 

Obtain  a college  degree 

B.S.  , M.S. , or  Ph.D. 

28 

15.6 

8 

12.3 

Attend  vocational  school, 
trade  school  or  business 

school 

72 

40.0 

31 

47.7 

Drop  out  of  school 

1 

.5 

0 

0O  0 

Uncertain 

46 

25.6 

16 

6 

Other 

15 

8.3 

7 

10.8 

Total 

180 

100.0 

65 

100.0 

A comparison  was  made  between  the  schools  participating  in  vocational  pro- 
grams approved  for  federal  aid  and  the  Educational  Directory  for  South  Dakota. 

It  was  JFound  that  a total  of  twelve  schools  or  34.3  percent  of  the  schools  re- 
sponding were  not  approved  for  federal  aid  in  any  of  the  six  vocational  programs 
offered.  Nine  schools  were  approved  for  only  one  vocational  pro gram  and  a 
similar  number  were  approved  for.Jwo  vocational  programs  (Table  Vi.  It  is 
apparent  that  vocational  edtjcafctfhf  *ia  lacking  in  our  schools  and  docs  not  meet 
the  needs  of  all  the  individual  students.  All  interested  students  should  have 
the  right  to  be  served  by  a vocational  program  to  meet  their  needs. 


Table  V.  Schools  Participating  in  Vocational 
Programs  Approved  for  Federal  Aid. 


Number  of 
Schools  Reporting 

Number  of  Approved 
Vocational 
Programs  Per  School 

12 

D 

9 

1 

9 

2 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 

5 

0 

6 

Total  35 

Interest  Area  of  Students 


In  selecting  an  interest  area  in  non- farm  agricultural  occupations,  the 
respondents  were  asked  to  mark  their  first  and  second  choices  in  not  more  than 
three  of  the  five  occupational  clusters. 

The  main  occupational  areas  of  interest  preferred  by  the  boys  were 
occupations  in  farm  machinery,  farm  equipmei.’i,  livestock  buying  and  ornamental 
horticulture.  Little  interest  in  any  occupational  cluster  was  shown  by  the 
girls  except  in  ornamental  horticulture.  In  this  area  the  girls  expressed  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  florist  category.  Many  of  the  girls  neglected  to  fill 
out  their  interest  areas,  although  they  listed  other  plans  such  as  art  school, 
nursing  school,  secretarial  school  and  licensed  practical  nursing  as  their 
occupational  choices. 

There  were  34  boys  showing  a preference  for  areas  other  than  those  listed. 
The  occupational  title  most  often  mentioned  in  the  other  category  was  auto 
mechanics,  accountant,  veterinarian,  wildlife  employee,  forester,  and  park  ranger. 
A sizeable  number  of  returns  had  no  response  indicated.  It  is  apparent  from  the 
large  number  of  returns  with  no  response,  consisting  of  17.2  percent  of  the  boys 
and  58.5  percent  of  the  girls,  that  there  were  individuals  who  did  not  fully 
understand  the  occupational  clusters  or  they  did  not  have  an  interest  in  non- 
farm agricultural  occupations  and  should  not  have  filled  out  the  questionnaire. 

Post  high  school  technical  training  or  some  college  work  is  required  by 
40.3  percent  of  the  firms  in  South  Dakota  who  expressed  a desire  to  hire  off- 
farm  agricultural  occupations  workers. ^ The  majority  of  the  boys  expressed 
a desire  frr  two  years  of  post  high  school  training,  whereas  the  girls  preferred 
one  year.  A large  number  of  both  boys  and  girls  did  not  respond  to  this 
question  as  indicated  in  Table  VI. 
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Table  VI.  Number  of  Students  Desiring  One  or 
Two  Years  of  Post  High  School  Training. 


Number  of 
Years  Desired 

Boys 

Percent 

Girls 

Percent 

One  Year 

48 

26.7 

21 

32.3 

Two  Years 

80 

44.4 

6 

9.2 

No  Response 

52 

28.9 

38 

58. S 

TOTAL 

180 

100.0 

65 

100.0 

Level  of  Employment  Desired 

The  boys  desired  managerial,  skilled  and  technical  levels  of  employment 
whereas  the  girls  desired  skilled  and  technical  levels  (Table  VIII.  The  levels 
of  employment  desired  by  the  majority  of  both  boys  and  girls  are  available 
through  training  in  South  Dakota's  area  vocational- technical  schools. 


Table  VI I.  Level  of  Employment  Desired  by  Students 


Position 

Desired 

Boys 

Percent 

Girls 

Percent 

Managerial 

34 

18.9 

2 

3. 1 

Technical 

25 

13.9 

4 

6.2 

Skilled 

84 

46.7 

17 

26.1 

Clerical 

6 

3.3 

17 

26.1 

Sales 

8 

4.4 

2 

3. 1 

Semi-Skilled 

19 

10.6 

2 

3.1 

Unskilled 

4 

2.2 

1 

K5 

No  Reply 

0 

0.0 

20 

30.8 

TOTAL 

180 

100.0 

65 

100.0 

The  students  were  asked  to  indicate  first,  second  and  third  choices  in 
giving  their  reason  for  making  this  occupational  choice.  The  rank  order  of 
importance  in  making  an  occupational  choice  in  Table  VI II  shows  that  both  boys 
and  girls  selected  interest  in  this  work  as  their  first  choice. 

Although  there  was  very  little  similarity  in  selecting  the  remaining  reasons, 
the  boys  ranked  "salary  and  or  wages"  and  "personal  satisfaction  that  I can  receive" 
second  and  fourth  respectively  while  the  girls  ranked  them  third  and  second. 

There  was  a large  difference  between  the  boys  and  girls  in  ranking  their  importance 
of  "work  experience  in  this  occupation  or  similar  agricultural  background"  with 
boys  placing  this  third  in  importance  and  the  girls  fourteenth.  Very  little 
importance  was  given  to  "fringe  benefits"  and  "influence  of  parents  or  relatives" 
by  both  the  boys  and  girls.  "Influence  of  teachers11  was  placed  fifteenth  by  the 
boys,  and  girls  ranked  it  tenth. 

As  Table  IX  reveals,  73.3  percent  of  the  boys  indicated  their  desire  to 
enrol1  in  a vocational- technical  schodt^  Only  40  percent  of  the  girls  expressed 
a similar  desire. 
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Table  VIII.  Rank  Order  of  Importance  of  Reasons 
Reported  in  Making  Occupational  Choices. 


TESTS  GlRLS 

Rank  Number  Rank  Number 
Order  Reporting  Order  Reporting 


Interest  in  this  work 

1 — 

144 

1 

46 

Salary  and  or  wages 

2 

73 

3 

19 

Work  experience  in 
this  occupation  or 
similar  agricultural 
background 

3 

43 

14 

1 

Personal  satisfaction 
1 can  receive 

4 

41 

2 

21 

Desirable  working 
conditions 

5 

40 

4 

9 

Availability  of 
Employment 

6 

38 

10 

3 

Length  of  time 
for  training 

7 

20 

7 

6 

SpeciaL  talent  or 
ability 

S 

18 

S 

7 

Contribution  to 
society 

9 

12 

5 

7 

Inheritance  of  an 
Agricultural 
business 

9 

12 

16 

0 

AsJa  "Stepping  Stone" 
to  further  training 
$ future  advancement 

11 

11 

14 

1 

Social  standing  of  the 
occupation 

11 

11 

9 

4 

Financial  backing  is 
available  for  this 
occupation 

13 

10 

3 

S 

Geographical  location 

14 

9 

12 

2 

Cost  requirement  to 
prepare  for  the 
occupation 

15 

3 

12 

2 

Fringe  Benefits 

16 

7 

16 

0 

Influence  of  teacher 

17 

4 

10 

3 

Insistence  of  parents 
or  relatives 

17 

4 

16 

0 

lable  IX.  Students  Indicating  Their  Desire  to 
Duo  11  in  a Vocational -Technical  School 


Ho  vs 

J _ 

P<  r.  cxn 

Girls 

Percent 

Tvs 

132 

73.  3 

26 

40.0 

Wo 

43 

23.  <> 

29 

44.0 

He  Kepi  y 

S 

2.8 

10 

15.4 

T'-lAl 

160 

100,0 

6S 

ion.  u 
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Table  X shows  that  39,4  percent  of  the  boys  and  38.4  percent  of  the  girls 
expressed  their  desire  to  enroll  in  a vocational  school  in  the  Fall  of  1970. 

There  were  a number  of  boys  expressing  a .desire  to  enroll  after  military  service. 
It  is  evident  that  a large  number  of  high  school  students  are  not  certain  of 
their  future > since  61,6  percent  of  the  girls  and  37.1  percent  of  the  boys  were 
undecided  as  to  when  they  would  enroll*  even  though  they  had  indicated  they  would 
enroll  in  a vocational -technical  school  (Table  IX)* 


Table  X.  Students  Indicating  When  They  Plan  on  Enrolling. 


Time  of  Enrollment 

Boys 

Percent 

Girls 

Percent 

Next  year  CFall  1970) 

52 

39.4 

10 

38.4 

After  Military  Service 

28 

21.2 

0 

Undecided 

49 

37.1 

16 

61.6 

Other 

3 

2.2 

0 

TOTAL 

132 

100.0 

26 

100.0 

It  is  very  evident  that  there  are  boys  and  girls  interested  in  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations  in  South  Dakota.  It  has  been  established  by  prior 
research  that  the  need  for  workers  trained  in  agricultural  competencies  far 
exceeds  the  Supply.  If  we  are  to  attempt  to  fill  this  need  with  qualified 
individuals,  training  opportunities  will  need  to  be  provided.  Information'  and 
guidance  will  be  needed  to  direct  the  interests  of  these  individuals.  There  is 
recognition  that  preparation  for  the  world  of  work  must  be  in  at  an  early  age 
and  that  the  school  has  the  responsibility  of  bridging  the  gap  between  school 
and  emp 1 oyment . ^ 

With  the  majority  of  our  high  schools  being  mainly  college  oriented  and  only 
20  percent  of  our  graduating  high  school  students  actually  graduating  from  college 
nationally,  wo  need  to  be  concerned  with  the  80%  who  are  potential  job  seekers 
upon  graduation  from  high  school,  These  individuals  need  a marketable  skill  when 
they  go  into  the  world  of  work. 

Summary 

The  State  of  South  Dakota  has  four  operating  area  vocational-technical  schools. 
Only  one  of  these  schools  offers  a program  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations 
training.  It  was  found  in  this  study  that  at  least  158  high  school  seniors  are 
interested  in  these  occupations.  In  extending  these  figures  to  a statewide  basis 
1069  high  school  seniors  would  be  interested  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations 
training. 

The  main  occupational  areas  of  interest  for  the  boys  are  occupations  in  farm 
machinery  sales  and  service  while  the  girls  expressed  the  greatest  desire  for 
occupations  in  ornamental  horticulture. 

Manage  rial,  technical,  and  skilled  levels  of  employment  were  desired  by  79.5 
percent  of  th  boys  while  52.2  percent  of  the  girls  desired  skilled  or  clerical 
leve  Is . 


^Shilt,  Bernard  A. , MThe  Changing  Image  of  Vocational-Technical  Education*11  AVA 
Journal . Vol.  45,  No.  2,  Feb.  1970,  p.  14. 
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There  were  73.3  percent  of  the  boys  answering  the  questionnaire  who 
indicated  the/  would  enroll  in  a vocational' technical  school  whereas  40  percent 
of  the  girls  expressed  a similar  desire. 

Agricultural  occupations  information  was  lacking  in  that  25.7  percent  of 
those  responding  indicated  it  was  not  available  in  their  high  schools. 

A total  of  twelve  schools  in  the  stud / were  not  approved  for  federal  aid 
in  an/  vocational  program.  Nine  schools  were  approved  for  federal  aid  in  one 
vocational  program  and  a similar  number  of  schools  were  approved  for  federal  aid 
in  two  vocational  programs.  There  were  no  schools  represented  b / an/  respondents 
that  were  approved  for  federal  aid  in  all  of  the  six  Vocational  programs.  It 
would  appear  that  vocational  training  at  the  high  school  level  is  lacking  in  our 
high  schools . 

A majority  of  the  bo/s  expressed  a desire  for  two  /ears  of  post  high  school 
training  whereas  the  girls  per f erred  one  /ear. 

Recommen da t 1 on s 


Agricultural  occupations  information  needs  to  be  made  available  to  students 
in  all  high  schools  in  the  state.  In  a state  where  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
income  is  derived  from  agriculture,  and  where  there  is  a demand  for  trained 
personnel,  it  would  seem  apparent  that  all  individuals  in  agricultural  businesses, 
vocational  agriculture  teachers,  guidance  counselors  and  others  interested  in 
students1-  vocational  development  should  assist  in  disseminating  this  kind  of 
information. 

With  the  possibilit/  of  1069  students  expressing  a desire  to  enroll  in 
off- farm  instruction  in  area  vocational- technical  schools  it  is  apparent  that 
other  courses  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations  will  need  to  be  added  to  the 
existing  program  in  the  state.  The  other  area  Vocational- technical  schools 
should  consider  adding  new  programs  in  the  off-farm  agricultural  occupations 
area  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  desiring  post  high  school  training. 
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ABSTRACT  - Private  non-union  contractors  were 
rveyed  to  deternine  their  interest  in  a 
i .ate  prog  tat  designed  to  provide  training 
and  proaotion  for  theit  employees.  A second 
objective  was  to  determine  what  an  approved 
apprenticeship  program  would  he#  particularly 
who  would  approve  it  and  who  would  establish 
progran  requirements.  Findings,  based  on  20 
(41  percent}  response  to  a short  five-iten 
questionnaire#  vere;  (1)  A Majority  of  the 
non-union  contractors  do  not  utilize  an 
apprenticeship  type  training  progran#  (2) 

Sane  felt  such  a training  progran  was 
necessary#  (3)  A aajority  indicated  a 
willingness  to  participate  in  an 
apprenticeship  type  training  progran#  (4) 
There  is  no  general  set  of  re  gui  re  wants  for 
apprenticeship  and  proaotion#  (5)  Each 
occupational  shill  has  a set  of 
apprenticeship  standards#  with  negotiable  and 
non-negotiable  sections#  and  (6)  standards 
for  apprenticeship  vary  little  fro* 
occupation  to  occupation;  the  set-up  is" 
genera  11-y  uniform  for  all  shills.  (gr> 
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INTRODUCTION 


Problem 

* lie  Federal  Government  has  set  up  new  requirements  which  are 
apparently  Intended  to  insure  the  employment,  training  and  promotion  of 
unskilled  workers  who  are  hired  to  work  on  federal  aid  construction  projects 
Appaterstly , non-union  contractors  have  not  had  the  resources  to  provide 
this  necessary  training;  theref  a state  sponsored  training  program  has 
been  suggested  in  order  to  provide  employment,  training  and  promotion  for 
unskilled  workers,  so  contractors  can  meet  the  requirements  of  Federal 
contract  provisions. 


Background  of  Study 

On  August  20,  1969  representatives  from  the  Utsh  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  met  with  Hr.  Andy  Unamuno,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Coordinator  for  the  Utah  State  Highway  Department,  to  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  state  provided  training  for  those  construction  workers 
whose  employers  do  not  unite  with  the  Associated  General  Contractors  or  any 
other  organization  which  provides  this  training. 

Hr.  Unamuno  pointed  out  that,  under  the  pew  Federal  requirements  regard- 
ing contracting  agencies  doing  work  for  the  Scate  Hoad  Commission  wherein 
federal  funds  are  used,  contractors  must  meet  certain  specif icatlons  for 
the  training  and  promotion  of  their  unskilled  employees.  This  specific 
training  is  now  beTng  provi  ’ =d  for  the  empli^ees  of  contractors  who  are 
union  members.  Pay  ($.02  to  $.03  per  .(Our)  withheld  from  the  employee *s 
paycheck  is  matched  by  the  employer,  thereby  covering  the  cost  of  apprentice 
ship  training.  The  Independent  contractors  who  do  not  hire  : nion  workers 
do  not  hive  this  sort  of  arrangement  to  provide  training.  Tnerefore,  Mr. 
Unamuno  urged  that  a study  be  conducted  by  Che  Utah  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  inte  st  of  the  non- 
union contractors  in  such  a program.  Also  the  study  attempted  to  determine 
just  what  an  approved  non-union  apprenticeship  or  on-ri- ■»- job  improvement 
program  would  entail. 


Objectives 

a.  Conduct  a survey  among  private  non-union  contractors  in  order  to 
determine  their  interest  in  a State  program  providing  training  and  promo- 
tion for  their  employees# 

2.  Determine  what  an  approved  apprenticeship  program  would  be,  ascertain- 
ing; 


(a)  who  approves  such  a program,  and 

(b)  who  establishes  program  requirements  * 
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Methods  and  Procedures 


1.  A list  of  non-union  contractors  who  had  been  awarded  jobs  in  1968 
In  the  State  o Utah  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Bob  Frome  of  the  Associated 
General  Contractors.  From  this  li.it  the  investigator  acquired  172  names 

of  those  non-union  contractors  who  had  been  awarded  projects  entailing  amounts 
over  $200,000.  Of  the  172  non-signators,  69  {40  percent)  were  chosen  to 
participate  in  the  survey. 

A short  questionnaire  was  prepared  (sec  Appendix  A)  with  five  questions 
pertinent  to  de terming  whether  or  not  the  contractors  feU  a need  for  such 
a training  program,  and  if  so,  what  sort  of  training  would  be  desired. 

The  questionnaire  was  mailed  February  11,  1970,  along  with  a letter 
(see  Appendix  B)  of  explanation  and  instruction.  Due  to  a response  smaller 
than  anticipated,  a follow-up  letter  (see  Appendix  C)  was  sent  on  February 
26,  1970  along  with  a duplicate  questionnaire. 

2,  In  order  to  fulfill  the  second  objective  of  determining  the  com- 

ponents of  an  approved  non-union  apprenticeship  program,  interviews  were 
held  with  both  Conrad  B.  Mcrgan,  State  Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,;  and  Grant  Tucket t,  Director  of 
Apprenticeship,  Utah  Apprenticeship  Council.  < 


* FINDINGS 


Results  of  Survey 

Although  37  of  the  69  questionnaires  mailed  were  returned  (54  percent), 
nine  of  those  were  completed  by  union  contractors  and  are,  therefore,  not 
applicable  to  the  survey.  Thus  the  findings  of  this  study  are  based  on  a 
return  of  28  non-union  responses  or  41  percent  of  the  initial  list. 

However,  It  seems  evident  that  a portion  of  those  questionnaires  which 
were  not  returned  could  have  been  sent  to  union  contractors  juat  as  some  of 
the  returned  ones  were.  In  making  the  adjustment  it  wa?  found  that  the 
nine  union  responses  were  13  percent  of  the  initial  69  questionnaires.  In 
readjusting  the  field  with  this  13  percent,  the  percentage  of  applicable 
returned  questionnaires  is  brought  up  to  54  percent. 

The  following  tabulations  detail  the  returns  of  the  questionnaire! 
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Responses 


1.  Are  you  utilizing  apprenticeship* type 
training  programs  for  non-union  entry - 
level  skilled  workers  at  this  time? 


2.  Do  you  feel  these  types  of  programs 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  federal  re- 
quirements and  qualify  your  company 
for  bidding  on  federal  highway  and 
heavy  construction  jobs? 


YES 

PERCENTAGE 

NO 

percentage 

6 

. 22% 

22 

78% 

8 28%  16  56% 


3.  Have  any  of  your  contracts  or  bids 
been  placed  in  jeopardy  because  of 
non-compliance  with  apprenticeship 

_ training  standards? 2 7% 26 93% 

■ * * 

4,  Are  you  willing  to  participate  in 
apprenticeship- type  training  programs 
and  bear  a portion  of  the  expense? 

(At  present,  Jnion  contractors  con- 
tribute about  two  cents  per  man 

hou~  for  training  purposes.  This 

is  considered  a fringe  benefit.^ 18 64% 10 36% 


5.  If  you  do  see  a need  for  this  type  of  Carpenters 

training,  what  kind  of  training  would  Concrete  Workers 

it  be?  Masons 

Superintendents 

Heavy  Equipment  Operators 

Truck  Drivers 

Drill  Operators  and  Grade  Workers 


Discussion  of  Results 


In  analyzing  the  results  of  the  survey  the  following  points  were  observed: 

1.  The  response  to  Question  1 Indicates  that  a majority  of  those 
questioned  do  not  utilize  an  apprenticeship  type  training  program. 

2,  Ther:1  were  those  who  definitely  felt  such  a training  program  to  be 
necessary,  as  indicated  in  Question  2.  Perhaps  those  replving  negatively 
or  undecidedly  do  not  bid  on  federal  projects.  It  could  also  be  true  that 
these  firms  have  not  been  apprised  of  the  new  federal  requirements. 

3-  A majority  of  those  questioned  responded  positively  to  Question  4, 
indicating  a willingness  to  participate  in  an  apprenticeship  type  training 
program-  of  those  responding  ’'no/'  two  contactors  felt  their  firms  to  be 
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too  small  to  wactant  such  a progtam.  Also,  two  firms  had  theit  own  train- 
ing techniques.  Four  of  those  responding  qualified  their  positive  responses 
with  a statement  that  they  would  not  participate  unless  all  of  their  non- 
union competitors  were  involved  also. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  components  of  an  approved  apprenticeship 
program,  it  was  found  that  there  is  no  general  set  of  requirements  for 
apprenticeship  and  promotion*  Each  occupational  skill  has  a set  of  appren- 
ticeship standards,  with  negotiable  and  non-negotiable  sections.  The 
individual  contractor  fills  in  the  t equi remen ts  he  feels  necessary  for  the 
particular  skill  and  submits  this  to  the  Utah  Apprenticeship  Council  which 
in  turn  reviews  the  requested  requirements  and  gives  its  approval  or  non- 
approval. The  standards  for  apprenticeship  vary  little  from  occupation  to 
occupation;  the  set-up  is  generally  uniform  for  ail  skills.  Grant  Tucket t 
rendered  to  this  office  a sample  copy  of  the  standards  for  Apprenticeship 
for  Plumber  Apprentice  which  he  feels  to  be  on  adequate  guide  for  that 
body  which  is  to  determine  the  standards  for  a State  apprenticeship-tvpe 
training  program*  This  sample  is  found  in  Appendix  D of  this  study. 


COMCIUSIOHS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


It  is  recommended  th^t  steps  be  taken  to  initiate  an  apprentice -type 
training  program  for  participation  by  employees  of  non-union  contracting 
firms. 

In  initiating  such  a program,  the  following  questions  should  be 
adequately  answered* 

1.  How  is  the  cooperation  of  all  non-union  contractors  to  be  achieved? 

2*  Since  these  contracting  firms  are  located  throughout  the  State, 
how  will  employees  be  assembled  for  instruction? 

■ 

3.  What  time/ times  of  day  or  week  will  employees  be  available  for 
instruction? 

4.  Although  some  respondents  listed  specific  occupational  areas  of 
study  needed,  are  there  other  skills  which  would  werrent  training? 

5*  How  will  such  a program  be  financed? 
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APPENDIX  A 


PLEASE  PILL  OUT  AS  INDICATED  IN  EACH  WEST ION 


1.  Are  you  utilizing  apprent iceship- type  training  programs 
for  non-union  entry-level  skilled  workers  at  this  time? 


es  / / No  / / 


2.  Do  you  feel  these  types  of  programs  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  federal  requirements  and  qualify  your  company 
for  bidding  0n  federal  highway  and  heavy  construction 


3.  Have  any  of  your  contracts  or  bids  been  placed  in  jeopardy 
because  of  non-compliance  with  apprenticeship  training 
standards? 


4.  Are  you  willing  to  participate  in  apprenticeship-type 
training  programs  and  bear  a portion  of  the  expense 
(at  present  Union  contractors  contribute  about  2c/nian-hotjr 
for  training  purposes- -this  is  considered  a frlng  benefit)? 


3,  If  you  do  see  a need  for  this  type  of  training,  what  kind 
of  training  would  it  be?  (Please  list  specific  areas.) 


b.  Would  you  please  submit  below  information  pertinent  to 
future  contact: 


jobs? 


Yes  / / No  I / 


Name 


Position  in  Firm 


Address 


To le|. hone  N.> 
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APPENDIX  B 


UTAH  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


OHict  ol  Ike 

STATE  SUKRlNTIMXm 

' Of  fVBllC  instruction 


1400  UNIVERSITY  CLUB  BUILDING  - 138  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE 
SAIT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  84111 


T.  H.  IILL 
Swerjfltemienl 


February  11,  L970 


Dear  Sir: 


Great  emphasis  is  being  placed  by  the  federal  government  on  the  matter  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  employees  of  contractors  of  all  types  and 
at  all  levels.  One  of  the  very  important  items  is  that  of  training  which 
is  to  provide  a means  to  develop  needed  skills  especially  for  those  of 
minority  groups  in  order  that  they  may  be  employed  in  construction. 

Contractors  under  labor  agreements  generally  have  means  through  union 
apprenticeship  progtams  to  conduct  appropriate  training  courses.  It  -is 
believed  that  there,  should  be  some  means  also  provided  for  the  employees 
of  those  contractors  not  signed  to  labor  agreements  to  participate  In  an 
organized  training  program. 

The  Utah  State  Board  of  Education  has  been  requested  to  determine  the 
need  for  such  training  for  the  employees  of  the  non-union  contractors. 

As  a participating  employer  you  would  be  asked  to  heLp  in  financing  the 
program. 

¥ 

We  are  therefore  requesting  you  to  provide  us  information  in  order  to 
assist  in  establishing  the  need  for  such  a program.  Please  fill  out  the 
enclosed  quest ionnaire  and  return  it  to  us  by  Friday,  2D  February  197G. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Ann  E.  Bailey  (Hiss) 

Research  Assistant 

Utah  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
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APPENDIX  C 


UTAH  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


I lOti  IlNiVIHMtt  rlllk  llkli  IliNf.  * lU,  |ft\|  M»ll  1 II  tlMI'H 
n\l  I JAhl  filY  II I Aft  i-Mlil 


February  26,  1970 


DeJ  r S f r ; 

Recently  you  received  a letter  from  our  office  requesting  your 
help  in  filling  out  a questionnaire  designed  to  be  an  aid  in 
a 'Study  being  conducted  to  ascertain  the  need  for  apprenticeship- 
type  training  courses- 

In  order  that  we  might  have  a legitimate  response  from  which  to 
work,  your  participation  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Enclosed  please  find  another  questionnaire,  identical  to  the 
one  enclosed  In  our  original  letter*  If  you  have  not  as  yet 
done  so,  please  complete  it  and  use  the  enclosed  envelope  to 
return  it  to  our  office  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Thank  yon  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely , 


ANN  E.  BAILEY  (Miss) 

Research  Assistant 

Utah  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

AEB.ag 
Enc . 


ilRUE  WINJET.  DrPulv  SuPWmltndenl  0<lm»  ri  |q\|jucr.ftn  Smites  • MY  J CAMPDtU.  [IpJMjIy  SttWIiMdc  H MIhmjI  liisiilun^l 

- ERMAS!?  $ FURS  I.  AdnirrwsIt.jSM  Arfmmtffjiliiflr 


T H BELL 

r I-  Ue|ih|  P 

Division  of 

research  and  innovation 
rowan  c sum 

f,  h 
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FOREWORD 


Without  an  adequate  supply  of  competently  trained  craftsmen,  industry 
would  be  unable  to  exist.  The  beat  source  of  such  craftsmen  Is  through 
apprenticeship  where  training  is  conducted  in  connection  with  actual 
work  experience  on  the  job,  coupled  with  classroom  instruction  in 
related  technical  subjects. 

To  insu'.e  that  anch  training  is  conducted  within  the 

according  to  proper  standards  of  quality  and  to 
make  such  training  opportunities  available  to  young  people  of  the  State 
to  properly  equip  them  for  a career,  these  standards  have  been  developed 
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SAMPLE 

STANDARDS  OF  APPRENTICESHIP 
FOR 

PLUMPER  APPRENTICE 
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APPRENTICE  SELECTION  PROCEDURES 


Apprentices  will  be  carefully  selected  from  applicants  whose  background, 
education,  personal  character  and  physical  condition  Indicate  that  they 
are  likely  candidates.  Initial  hire  or  entry  Into  this  apprenticeship 
program  shall  be  as  stipulated  in  Section  V - Nondiscrimination  Provision  of 
the  Apprenticeship  Standards. 

All  apprentice  openings  will  he  posted  on  the  company  bulletin  board. 
Employees  desiring  consideration  will  make  written  application  to  the 
company . 

The  Utah  Apprenticeship  Council  will  be  notified  in  writing  of  all  appren- 
ticeship opening*. 

Any  employee  of  the  company  who  applies  for  apprenticeship  must  meet  the 
following  minimum  basic  qualifications  to  be  considered  for  apprenticeship; 

1.  Age  - Must  be  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years  of  age. 

2.  'Education  - Must  have  completed  at  least  10  years  of  school. 

r i*i 

3.  Citizenship  - Must  be  a United  States  Citizen  or  in  the  process  of 
naturalization . 

4.  Physical  Ability  - Physically  fit  for  the  work  of  the  trade  as 
determined  by  a visual  examination  by  the  interviewer  for  obvious 
physical  defects  that  would  effect  satisfactory  work  performance, 
tl^i^  personal  safety,  or  the  safety  of  their  fellow  workers. 

5.  Applicants  may  be  required  to  take  a General  Ability  and  Mechanical 
Aptitude  Test. 

6.  Applicant  will  be  interviewed  by  a representative  of  the  company 
for  personal  impression  of  interest,  sincerity*.  and  questioned  on 
other  qualifications  for  test  scores. 

7.  Before  entering  into  an  apprenticeship  agreement,  apprentice 
applicants  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  read  the  Standards  of 
Apprent iceship. 

Qualified  applicants  will  be  rated  numerically  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  factors.  The  minimum  number  of  points  required  by  an  applicant 
for  apprenticeship  eligibility  shall  be  seventy  (70). 


SAMPLE 
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Section  I * Definitions 


1.  Employer  1$  the 

having  entered  into  a written  agreement  with  the  apprentice  by 
signature  of  a responsible  company  official. 

2.  Apprent ice  shall  mean  « person  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
preferably  not  more  than  twenty- five  years  who  has  entered  Into  a 
written  agreement  with  hia  employer  for  his  participation  in  a 
schedule  of  on- the- job  training  through  reasonably  continuous 
employment. 

3.  Registration  agency  shall  be  the  Utah  Apprenticeship  Council 
recognised  by  ^he  Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship. 


4.  Agreement  shell  mean  a written  agreement  entered  into  by  the  employer 
and  the  apprentice  and  hie  parents  or  guardian  if  he  is  a minor. 

The  agreement  shall  be  signed  by  the  apprentice  and  responsible 
company  official  and  shall  meet  the  requirements  Of  the  Utah  Appren- 
ticeship  Council  and  shall  be  registered  with  the  same.  These 
NEGOTIABLE  standards  shall  be  a part  of  the  agreement  as  though  expressly 

written  therein. 


Sect  ion 


1. 


2. 


3. 

4, 


5. 


6. 


NEGOTIABLE 


/ * 


Sect  Ion 

1. 


_II  - Qualification  of  Apprentice 

Citizen  of  the  United  States  or  in  procesa  of  such. 

■■ 

r P 

High  school  graduate  or  equivalent. 

Physically  able  to  perform  the  trade. 

Good  moral  character,  pleasing  appearance  and  agreeable  personality. 

Exceptions  to  the  maximum  age  limit.  Section  I,  2,  may  be  made  in 
the  crae  of  applicants  who  have  had  previous  experience  in  the  trade, 
unusual  educational  training  or  have  other  special  qualifications. 

Following  selection  by  the  employer,  the  apprentice  shall  appear 
before  the -designated  Joint  conmlttee  for  initial  instruction  and 
appraisal  of  background  end  experience. 

In  order  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  all  qualified  applicants 
for  apprenticeship,  selection  of  apprentices  shall  be  made  without 
regard  to  race,  color  of  skin,  creed  or  national  origin. 

Ill  - Term  of  Apprenticeship 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  In  the  trade  of  plumber  shall  be  five 
(5)  years,  during  which  time  the  apprentice  shall  participate  In 
an  approved  schedule  of  work  experince  for  approximately  10,000 
hours  and  shall  be  required  to  attend  related  classroom  Instruc- 
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lion  fur  at  least.  720  hours*  or  a minimum  of  144  hours  during  each 
year  of  the  Lerm  of  apprenticeship. 

2.  The  term  shall  be  divided  into  ten  1*000  hour  periods*  and  any  tj  t 
lost  during  a period  must  be  made  up  before  an  apprentice  may  be 
advanced  to  the  next  period. 

3.  The  employer*  with  approval  of  the#designated  joint  committee,  has 
the  authority  to  increase  the  term  of  apprenticeship  by  1*000  hours 
or  six  months  where  an  apprentice  fails  to  show  proficiency  required 
to  be  recommended  for  a certificate  of  completion.  Similarly*  the 
apprenticeship  term  may  be  decreased  by  1*000  hours  or  six  months 
where  outstanding  proficiency  is  shown. 

Section  IV  - Changes  in  Apprentice  Status 

The  registration  agency  will  receive  one  copy  of  the  agreement  and  will 
promptly  be  advised  of  any  cancellations  of  agreements,  or/and  suspen- 
sions or  completions  of  the  apprentice. 

Section  V - Probationary  Period 

1*  The  apprentice  shall  be  subject  to  a tryout  or  probationary  period 
not  exceeding  the  first  1,000  hours  or  six  months.  During  this 
period  the  apprenticeship  agreement  may  be  terminated  by  either  the 
apprentice  or  employer  upon  request. 

2.  After  the  probationary  period,  the  agreement  shall  not  be  terminated 
except  for  cause,  such  as  lack  of  proper  application  by  the  appren- 
tice or  insufficiency . of  work.  The  registration  agency  is  to  be 
advised  in  writing  of  such  terminations,  giving  full  particulars 
and  reasons  thereof. 

Section  VI  - Ratio  of  Apprentices  to  Journeymen 

One  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  for  each  journeyman  m continuous 
employment  up  to  two,  thereafter  additional  apprentices  shall  be  added 
on  the  basis  of  one  for  each  three  additional  journeymen. 

Section  VII  - Credit  for  Previous  Experience 

1.  Apprentices  who  have  had  previous,  applicable  experience  in  the 
trade  may  be  given  credit  for  snch  experience  toward  the  completion 
of  their  apprenticeship. 

2.  Such  credit  Will  only  be  given  upon  the  snbmission  of  positive 
proof  of  such  experience  pnd  only  after  careful  scrutiny  aa  to  its 

- applicability  to  the  present  program. 
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1.  When  credit  is  given,  the  apprentice  shall  be  advanced  to  the  period 
and  paid  the  wage  for  which  such  credit  advances  him. 

Sect  ion  VI 1 - Apprentice  Wages 

1.  Periods  of  advancement  will  be  spaced  1,000  hours  or  six  months 
apart.  At  each  period  the  apprentice  will  appear  before  the 
designated  joint  apprenticeship  committee  for  a determination  of 
his  worthiness  to  be  advanced.  If  satisfactory , he  will  be  apprrved 
for  advancement  and  the  employer  will  then  pay  his  wages  according 
to  the  next  step  of  the  scale.  Lack  of  intetest  and  ptogress  by  the 
apprentice  can  be  cause  for  cancellation  of  his  apprenticeship. 

The  instructor  in  related  and  supplemental  study  will  assist  the 
committee  in  these  appraisals.  The  employer  is  expected  to  attend 
and  provide  the  committee  with  i.  report  on  the  apprentice's  progress 
in  his 'work.  ^ 

2,  Apprentices  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  the  fallowing  rates  of  wages 
based  on  a percentage  of  the  established  journeyman  rate  of  the 
employer : 

First  six  months  45%  of  the  journeyman  wage  rate 
Second  ^ix  months  50%  of  the  journeyman  wage  rate 
Third  six  months  55%  of  the  journeyman  wage  rate 
Fourth  six  months  60%  of  the  journeyman  wage  rate 
Fifth  six  months  65%  of  the  journeyman  wage  rate 

Sixth  six  months  70%  of  the  journeyman  wage  rate  * 

. Seventh  six  months  75%  of  the  journeyman  wage  rate 
Eighth  six  months  80%  of  the  journeyman  wage  rate 
Ninth  six  months  85%  of  the  journeyman  wage  rate 

Tenth  six  months  90%  of  the  journeyman  wage  rate 

JOURNEYMAN  WAGE  RATE  $ 

I 

Section  IX  - Hours  of  Employment 

, ■ 

The  work  day  and  work  week  for  apprentices  shall  be  the  same  as  for 
journeymen  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions.  At  no  time* 
shall  an  apprentice  be  permitted  to  work  without  being  accompanied  by 
a journeyman.  Overtime  work  or  out-of-town  wotk  of  the  apprentice  will 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  attendance  at  related  technical 
instruction  classes. 

Section  X - Work  Experience  e 

The  apprentice  shall  receive  instruction  and  experience  in  all  branches 
of  the  plunging  trade  as  is  neceasary  to  develop  a practical,  all-around 
skilled  artisan  versed  in  the  theory  and  oracti the  trade',  in 
accordance  with  the  following  schedule.  He  will  axbo  be  given  on-the- 
job  experience  on  all  new  and  substitute  material  that  may  be  installed 
on  the  job  during  his  term  of  apprenticeship. 
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1, 

Use  of  hand  tools  and  equipment 

350 

2, 

Operation  and  care  of  pipe  machinery 

350 

3. 

Installation  of  piping  for  waste,  soil. 

sewage,  vent,  and  leader  lines 

2,200 

4, 

Installation  of  hot  and  cold  water  for 

domestic  purposes 

1,800 

5. 

Installation  of  lead  pine,  tin  pipe,  wiped 

- 

joints,  sheet  lead  and  solder  work 

300* 

6. 

Installation  and  setting  of  plumbing 

appliances  and  fixtures 

1,500 

7. 

Welding  as  it  applies,  t‘o  the  trade 

400* 

8, 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  plumbing 

700 

9. 

Gas  piping  and  installation  of  gas 

appliances 

600 

10. 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  complete 

repair  service  kits  eiwT  trucks 

1,000 

U. 

Services  and  maintenance  of  gas 

controls  and  equipment 

800 

10,000 

* 

*1  f work  experience  is  insufficient,  apprentice  will  take  compensatory 
class  instruction. 

Section  Xl  - Related  and  Supplemental  Instruction 

1.  All  apprentices  shell  be  required  to  take  related  and  supplemental 
instruction  for  a minimum  of  four  hours  per  week,  144  hours  per 
year,  for  each  year  of  apprenticeship.  Attendance  ia  mandatory  and 
failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  cancellation  of  the  agreement. 

It  is  even  urged  that  hourly  attendance  exceed  this  figure  when 
classes  are  available.  Any  lessons  missed  shall  be  made  UP  before 
the  apprentice  may  be  advanced  to  his  next  period. 

2.  Time  spent  in  related  supplemental  instruction  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  term  of  apprenticeship  and  shall  not  be  considered  as  hours  of 
work . 

3.  The  employer  shall  see  that  the  apprentice's  attendance  at  related 
instruction  classes  is  good.  He  shall  take  appropriate  discipline 
for  poor  performance. 

Section  XII  - Records 

1.  The  -apprentice  will  be  required  to  keep  a record  of  his  work 

experience  and  his  school  attendance*  This  record  will  be  brought 
with  him  when  he  appears  before  the  designated  joint  apprenticeship 
committee  for  consideration  of  advancement  to  his  next  period  of 
progression. 
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2.  The  employer  ;;ha)I  ohiick  Ur  hog  that  the  apprentice  i & keeping  his 

A 

record  of  apprenticeship  on  a current  basis*  He  will  also  certify 
on  the  record  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  record  and  whether  or  not  the 
apprentice's  progress  Is  satisfactory. 

Section  XIII  * Certificate  of  Completion 

1.  Upon  verification  by  the  employer  and  the  designated  joint  appren- 
ticeship conmittee  that  the  apprentice  has  satisfactorily  completed 
his  apprenticeship,  the  registration  agency  will  furnish  a certificate 
of  completion. 

2.  Any  apprentice,  taking  the  Journeyman’s  examination  or  applying  for 
a state  journeyman  license  before  the  approval  of  the  employer  and 
the  designated  joint  conmittee  be  given,  shall  be  suspended  Erora  the 
program  until  such  time  as  he  may  be  approved  for  readroission.. 

Section  XIV  - Adjusting  Differences  , 

Any  differences  arising  Out  of  the  aft  - ship  agreement  that  cannot 

be  adjusted  locally  or  in  accordance  w . «.ablished  trade  procedure 
may  be  referred  to  the  Utah  Apprenticeship  Council. 

Section  XV  - Modification  oE  Standards 

i 

These  standards  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by  the  employer,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  registration  agency.  Such  amendments  shall  not 
alter  apprenticeship  agreements  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  change, 
without  the  express  consent  of  all  parties  to  such  agreement. 

h 

Section  XVI  - Accident  Prevention 

i 

■L 

The  apprentices  shall  be  given  coordinated  instruction  on  the  job  and  in 
the  classroom  regarding  safe  working  habits.  The  employer  and  the 
apprentice  shall  both  be  responsible  to  see  that  all  work  is  conducted 
in  such  a manner  as  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  apprentice  and, that  of 
his  fellow  worV.rs. 

Section  XVII  - Responsibilities 

* 

1.  The  apprentice  shall  diligently  and  faithfully  perform  the  work  of 
the  trade  and  duties  assigned  by  the  employer  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  these  standards.  He  will  discuss  problems 
relating  to  his  work  openly  and  frankly  with  his  employer.  He 
will  regularly  attend  and  satisfactorily  complete  the  required  hours 
of  classroom  instruction  in  subjects  related  to  the  trade.  He  will 
maintain  records  of  his  work  experience  and  schooling.  He  will 
develop  safe  working  habits  and  conduct  himself  in  a creditable, 
ethical  and  moral  manner,  realising  that  much  time,  money  and  effort 
will  be  spent  in  affording  him  the  opportunity  to  become  a journey- 
man. He  will  maintain  his  personal  appearance  in  a manner  that  will 
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be  a credit  to  the  Industry  as  well  as  to  himself.  He  will  meet 
his  'responsibility  for  tuition  and  registration  fees  at  the 
school  he  attends  for  his  related  Instruction  and  pay  such 
deposits  as  may  be  required  for  the  loan  of  books  and  to  insure 
their  return  in  good  condition. 

2.  The  employer  shall  sec  that  every  apprentice  is  place  1 under  a 
written  agreement  as  outlined  in  these  standards,  lie  will 
.supervise  the  training  for  apprentices  on  the  job  and  make  certain 
that  they  ar<*  receiving  a variety  of  work  experience.  He  will 
see  that  the  apprentices  attend  related  instruction  classes.  He 
will  notify  appropriate  parties  and  agencies  when  the  apprentice 
is  deficient  in  his  work.  Interest,  attitude  or  attendance  at 
related  instruction.  He  will  be  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  such  discipline  and  counsel  as  the  apprentice  may  need.  In 
general,  he  will  be  responsible  for  fully  carrying  Our  £he  Intent 
and  purposes  of  these  standards. 


\ 
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APPROVED  BY: 


OWNER 


Registered  Hlth 

Utah  Apprenticeship  Council 


Director,  Grant  H*  Tucket t 

Date 

Number  
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a.  Aptitude  test  results 

(If  actual  scores  ere  used, 
rank  in  relation  to  minimum 
qualifying  score) 

i" 

b.  Educational  background 

(10  years  of  school.  Subjects 
studied  pertinent  to  the  trade 
or  grades  attained) 

c.  Reference  and  conduct  record 

d.  Interview 

(Personal  impression  of 
interest,  sincerity,  and 
adaptability  to  the  trade) 

i 

e.  Previous  working  experience 

f.  Veterans  points 


Max imum 
- 25 


15 


15 

25 


15 

5 


When  an  opening  for  apprentice  becomes  available,  the  applicant  with  the 
highest  total  score  will  be  given  first  preference,  then  the  second 
highest,  and  so  forth.  When  two  applicants  have  the  same  score,  the  appli- 
cant  with  the  oldest  application  on  file  will  be  considered  first. 

All  applications  for  apprenticeship,  including  record  of  selection  process, 
interview  ratings,  and  other  pertinent  application  information  will  be 
maintained  for  a period  of  two  years. 
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Guidelines  for  Personnel  and  Program  M 

Approval.  r ' 

Decatur  Public  School  District  61#  111.  Dept, 
of  vocational  Education. 

MF  AVAILABLE  I ft  VT-E  IC  SET. 

PUB'  DATE  - HD  16p. 

DESCRIPTORS  - * VOCATION A L EDUCATION; 
•STANDARDS;  ‘COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAMS;  ‘PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATION i ELEMENT*  HI  GRADES; 
INTERMEDIATE  GRADES;  SECONDARY  GRADES;  AREA 
VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS;  ADMINISTRATOR 

qualifications;  supervisor  qualifications; 

TEACHER  QUALIFICATIONS;  HEALTH  SERVICES 

ABSTRACT  - Developed  for  the  Decatur* 

Illinois i school  system,  this  publication 
contains  recommendations#  guidelines!  and 
regulations  for  creating  an. a p provable 
comprehensive  vocational  program  for  grades 
K~12  and  the  area  vocational  center. 
Qualifications  for  approval  are  provided  for; 
(1)  local  director#  (2)  assistant  local 
director)  (3)  Local  supervisors!  (4)  local 
quittance  coordinator#  (5)  teacher  of 
industrial  oriented  vocational  subjects#  (6} 
teacher-coord inator  of  industrial  oriented 
subjects,  business  and  office  occupations, 
and  distributive  education,  (71  health 
services  supervision,  (Rj  health  services 
approval  t>f  teachers,  (9}  ditties# 
responsibilities#  and  training  requirements 
for  vocational  teachers#  and  (14)  approvable 
programs,  services#  and  activities  for 
vocational  education.  (SB) 
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DECATUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  Hi 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


FOREWORD: 

The  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968  and  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education 
and  Rehabilitation  reorganization  shifted  much  of  the  responsibility  for  approv- 
able  Vocational  Programs  f torn- the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  to  the  local  school  districts. 

The  following  recommendations , guidelines,  regulations  etc.  are  for  use  In 
creating  an  approvable  comprehensive  Vocational  Program  for  Decatur  Public  Schools 
K - 12,  and  the  Decatur  Area  Vocational  Center. 


CONTENTS  j Page 

Local  Director,  Vocational  Education.  ..........  1 

Assistant  Local  Director,  Vocational  Education.  ..........  2 

Local  Supervisors,  Vocational  Education  . * 2 

Local  Guidance  Coordinator 3 

I 

Teacher,  Industrial  Oriented  Vocational  Subjects 4 

Teacher- -Coordinator , Industrial  Oriented  Vocational  Subjects  ...  5 

Teacher--Coordlnator,  Business  and  Office  Occupations 6 

Teacher — Coordinator,  Distributive  Education .7 

Supervision,  Vocational  Health  Services  8 

Teacher  Approval,  Vocational  Health  Service 10 

Duties  and  Responsibilities,  Vocational  Education  Teachers.  . . . ,11 

Approvable  Programs,  Services,  Activities  for  Vocational 

Education  - K-12 12 
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DECATUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  #61 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

QUALIFICATIONS  AND  APPROVAL 

OF 

VOCATIONAL  PERSONNEL 


LOCAL  DIRECTOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

I . Admin! strati ye  Competency 

Competencies  shall  include  administrative  leadership, 
budgeting, .curriculum  development  and  evaluation. 

2\  Professional  Experience 

Two  (2)  years  experience  iu  a vocational  and/or  technical 
education  program  as  a teacher,  supervisor,  administrator 
or  comparable  experience  in  education,  business  and/or 
industry. 

3.  Professional  Education 

An  appropriate  valid  State  Supervisory  Certificate  (Secondary 
only) . 

4.  Employment  Experience 

One  year  (2000  hours)  employment  experience  in  an  occupational 
field. 

5.  In-Service  Education 

m*  Administrative  personnel  shall  participate  in  relevant  work- 
shops and  seminars  sponsored  by  the  State  Board  in  order  to 
reinforce  their  administrative  competencies. 

* 

6.  Alternate  Qualifications 

An  applicant  for  the  position  of  Local  Director  who  possesses 
a deficiency  in  any  of  the  above  qualifications  except  3,  may 
be  granted  annual  approval  on  the  basts  of  a recommendation  by 
the  local  chief  school  administrator  and  shall  he  justified 
as  a part  of  the  lodal  education  agency's  application  for 
program  approval. 
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II.  ASSISTANT  LOCAL  DIRECTOR 

J 

1 - Administrative  Conipet6ncy  Fj 

Competencies  shall  Include  administrative  leadership,  budgeting, 
curriculum  development  and  evaluation. 

2.  Professional  Experience 

Two  (2)  years  experience  In  a vocational  and/or  technical 
education  program  as  a teacher i supervisor,  administrator  or 
comparable  experience  In  education,  business  and/or  Industry. 

3.  Professional  Education 

An  appropriate  valid  State  Supervisory  Certificate  (Secondary 
only) . 

I 

4.  Employment  Experience  ^ 

One  year  (2000  hours)  employment  experience  In  an  occupational 
field. 

5.  In-Service  Education 

Administrative  personnel  shall  participate  In  relevant  work- 
shops and  seminars  sponsored  by  the  State  Board  In  order  to 
reinforce  their  administrative  carpet ancles. 

6.  Alternate  Qualifications 

An  applicant  for  the  position  of  Local  Assistant  Director  who 
possesses  a deficiency  In  any  of  the  above  qualifications  except 
3,  may  be  granted  annual  approval  on  the  basis  of  a recommenda- 
tion by  the  local  chief  school  administrator  and  shall  be 
justified  as  a part  of  the  local  education  agency's  application 
for  program  approval. 

III.  LOCAL  SUPERVISOR 

1.  Supervisory  Competency 

Competency  shall  Include  educational  leadership,  successful 
classroom  teaching  experience,  and  methods  and  techniques  of 
occupational  Instruction.  < 

J- 

2.  Professional  Experience 

+ 

Two  (2)  years  teaching  experience  In  vocational  and  technical 
education  programs  or  comparable  experience  In  education, 
business  and/or  Industry. 


I 
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Professional  Education 


An  appropriate  valid  State  Teaching  Certificate  (Secondary 
or  Vocational). 

4.  Employment.  Experience 

One  year  (2000  hours)  employment  experience  In  an  occupational 
speciality  or  related  subject  matter  areas. 

5.  In-Service  Education 

Supervisory  personnel  shall  participate  in  relevant  workshops 
and  seminars  sponsored  by  the  State  Board  in  order  to  rein- 
force their  supervisory  competencies. 

6.  Alternate  Qualifications 

An  applicant  for  the  position  of  Local  Supervisor  who  possesses 
a deficiency  in  any  of  the  above  qualifications  except  3,  may 
be  granted  annual  approval  on  the  basis  of  a recommendation  by 
the  local  chief  school  administrator  and  shall  be  justified  as 
a part  of  the  local  education  agency's  application  for  program 
approval . 

LOCAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  COORDINATOR 

1.  Professional  Competency 

Competencies  shall  include  educational  leadership  in  programs 
of  vocational  guidance  relative  to  current  occupational  infor- 
mat ion,  employment  opportunities , and  training  educational 
opportunities  for  persons  entering  and  involved  in  the  world 
of  work. 

2.  Professional  Education 

An  appropriate  valid  certificate  (Secondary  only). 

3 . Employment  Experience 

One  year  (2000  hours)  employment  experience  other  than  teaching 
or  counseling. 

4.  In-Service  Education 


Guidance  coordinators  shall  participate  in  relevant  workshops 
and  seminars  sponsored  by  the  State  Board  in  order  to  ’‘"in- 
force  their  vocational  guidance  competencies. 
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5.  Alternate  Qualifications 

An  applicant  for  the  position  of  Vocational  Guidance  Coordinator 
who  posses sea  a deficiency  In  any  of  the  above  qualifications 
except  2,  nay  be  granted  annual  approval  on  the  basis  of  the 
recommendation  by  the  local  chief  school  administrator  and  shaLl 
be  justified  as  a part  of  the  local  education  agency’s  applica- 
tion for  program  approval. 

hr 

V.  TEACHER- INDUSTRIAL  ORIENTED  VOCATIONAL  SUBJECTS 

General  Statement 

The  teacher  must  be  competent  and  skilled  In  the  trade  for 
which  he  IS  giving  Instruction.  He  must  be  trained  as  a 
teacher  before  full  approval  as  a vocational  teacher  can  be 
granted . 

1 

1-  Professional  Education 

The  teacher  must  have  an  appropriate  valid  teacher  certificate 
(Secondary  ot  Vocational) • 

2-  Professional  Experience 

The  teacher  must  have  12,000  hours  of  full' time  trade  experience 
In  the  field  he  plans  to  teach. 

Option; 

Each  full  year  of  study  In  a recognized  college,  university, 
engineering  school,  or  technical  school  above  the  high  school 
level  may  be  substituted  for  2,000  hours  of  trade  experience. 

The  maximum  allowable  under  this  option  Is  8,000  hours. 

3.  Employment  Verification 

The  teacher  will  supply  a statement  pertaining  to  his  employ- 
ment record  that  includes  names  and  addresses  of' establish- 
ments, businesses,  managers,  or  owners  that  can  verify  by 
letter  the  duties,  responsibilities  and  dates  of  employment. 

4.  Professional  Competency 

The  teacher  must  complete  a minimum  of  eight  (8)  semester 
hours  of  approved  vocational  courses  In  the  general  areas 
of: 

a.  Trade  Analysis  and  Course  Organization 

b.  Preparation  of  Vocational  Education  Teaching  Materials 

c.  Principles  sad  Practices  of  Vocational  Education 

d.  Supervision  of  Instruction  In  Vocatlunal  Education 

e.  Special  Methods  of  Teaching  Trade  Ac  Industrial  Subjects 

f.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  ’Vocational  Education 

isoa  ‘ 
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5,  In-Service  Education 

The  teacher  Is  expected  to  take  active  part  In  local  and  state 
sponsored  In-Service  Teacher  Training  Workshops  and  conferences. 

6.  Provisional  jpproval 

Provisional  approval  to ay  be  granted  for  teaching  purposes  for 
persons  lacking  In  2,  3*  and  4,  providing  s definite  plan  is 
agreed  upon  for  compliance  with  the  requirements  for  full 
approval . 

The  maximum  time  limit  for  provisional  approval  shall  he  three 
(3)  years. 

H 

VI.  COOPERATIVE- COORDINATOR- TEACHER  APPROVAL  INDUSTRIAL  ORIENTED  AND 

SUPPORTIVE  PRALTH 

■ 

1.  Professional  Education 

The  teacher  must  have  an  appropriate  valid  teaching  certificate 
(Secondary  Level). 

2.  Employment  Experience 

One  year  (2000  hours)  of  full-time  employment  experience  In  the 
occupational  field  area  to  be  taught. 

The  teacher  will  supply  a statement  pertaining  to  his  employ- 
ment record  that, includes  names  and  addresses  of  establishments, 
businesses,  managers,  or  owners  that  can  verify  by  letter  the 
duties,  responsibilities  and  dates  of  employment. 

3.  Compliance  with  Legal,  governmental,  and  Professional  Requirements 

” * 

For  those  occupations  In  which  employment  or  training  la 
governed  by  law  or  licenser,  such  laws  and  licensing  shall  take 
precedence. 

4.  Professional  Competency 

The  teacher  must  complete  a minimum  of  eight  (8)  semester 
hours  of  approved  vocational  courses  In  the  general  areas 
of; 

a.  Development , Organisation,  and  Principles  of 
Vocational  Education 

b.  Cooperative  Education  Methods 

c.  Preparation  of  Instructional  Materials 

d.  History  and  Concepts  of  Vocational  Education 
or  Cooperative  Education 

e.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Vocational  Education 
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5.  Pro , 4.3ional  Approval 

Provisional  approval  may  be  granted  for  teaching  purposes  for 
persons  lacking  In  2 and  4s  providing  a definite  plan  Is 
agreed  npon  for  compliance  with  the  requirements  for  approval. 

The  maximum  time  limit  for  su^h  an  agreement. shall  be  three 
(3)  years . 

The  teacher  Is  expected  to  take  active  part  In  local  and  state 
sponsored  In-Service  Teacher  Training  Workshops  and  conferences. 

vi;  . coordinator- teacher  approval  business  and  office  occupations 

. ^ 

1 . Professional  Education 

The  teacher  must. have  an  appropriate  valid  teaching  certificate 
(Secondary  Level) . 

2.  Subject  Hatter-Courses  In  Business  and  Office  Occupations 

The  teacher  shall  have  twenty  (20)  semester  hours  of  college 
credit  In  technical  courses  In  the  field  of  Office  Education. 
Group  #1  - Secretarial 
Typing 

Business  Machines 

Shorthand 

Data  Processing 

Group  #2  - Clerical 
Accounting  ' 

Business  Law 
Personnel  Relations 

A minimum  of  eight  (8)  semester  hours  Is  required  from  each 
of  group  1 and  2.  Total  semester  hours  Is  twenty  (20). 

3.  Employment  Experience  In  Office  Occupations 

The  teacher  shall  have  bad  4000  hours  of  accumulative  experience 
In  one  or  more  office  occupations 

OR 

he  shall  have  one  year  (2000  hours)  of  accumulative  experience 
in  one  or  mare  office  occupations  and  one  course  of  college 
1 level  "in  t flee  Edii  cat  ion  ~ taken ^ in  conjunction  - 

occupational  program. 
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4.  Professional  Competency 

The  teacher  shall  complete  a minimum  of  eight  (8)  semester 
hours  In  approved  educational  courses  In  the  general  field 
of: 

a.  Development,  Organization,  and  Principles  of 
Vocational  Education 

b.  Cooperative  Education  Methods 

c.  Preparation  of  Instructional  Materials 

d.  History' and  Concepts  of  Vocational  Education 
or  Cooperative  Education 

e.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Vocational  Education 

5.  Employment  Verification 

The  teacher  will  supply  a statement  pertaining  to  his 
employment  record  that  Includes  names,  addresses  of 
establishments,  businesses,  manufactures  or  owners 
that  can  verify  by  letter  the  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  dates  of  employment. 

6.  Provisional  Approval 

Provisional  approval  may  be  granted  for  teaching  purposes  for 
those  persons  lacking  In  2,  3,  and  4 above,  providing  a 
definite  plan  Is  agreed  upon  for  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments for  approval. 

The  maximum  time  limit  for  such  an  agreement  shall  he  three 
(3)  years-  f 

The  teacher  Is  expected  to  take  active  part  la  local  and  state 
sponsored  In-Service  Teacher  Training  Workshops  and  conferences. 


VIII.  COORDINATOR-TEACHER  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


1.  Professional  Education 


2. 


The  teacher  must  have  an  appropriate  valid  teaching  certificate 
(Secondary  Level) . 

i 

Subject  Hatter  Courses  In  Distributive  Education 


The  .teacher  shall  have  twenty  (20)  semester  hours  college  credit 
In -technical  courses  In  the  field  of  Distributive  Education. 
Group  #1  ‘ Group  #2 

Marketing  Accounting 

Salesmanship  Business  Law 

Retailing  Personnel  Relations 


A minimum  of  eight  (8)  sanest er  hours  Is  required  from  each 
group  1 and  2,  Total  semester  hours  Is  twenty  (20). 
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Professional  Competency 


The  teacher  shall  have  completed  a minimum  of  eight  (8) 
semester  hours  in  the  general  areas  of: 

a*  Cooperative  Distributive  Education  Methods 

b.  Preparation  of  Instructional  Materials  for  Distributive 
Education 

c,  Methods  and  Techniques  of  Instruction  for  Distributive 
Education. 

4.  Baploymeat  Experience  In  Distributive  Education 

The  teacher  shall  have  had  4000  hours  of  accumulative  experience 
in  one  or  more  distributive  educations 

OR 

He  shall  have  one  year  (2000  hours)  of  accumulative  experience 
in  one  or  more  distributive  educations  And  one  course  of 
college  level  in  Distributive  Education  taken  in  conjunction 
with  a directed  occupational  program.' 

5.  Employment  Verification 

The  teacher  will  supply  a statement  pertaining  to  his 
employment  record  that  Includes  names,  addresses  of 
establishments,  businesses,  manufacturers  or  owners  that 
can  verify  by  letter  the  duties,  responsibilities,  etui  dates 
of  employment . 

6.  Provisional  Approval 

Provisional  approval  may  be  granted  for  teaching  purposes 
for  thpse  persons  lacking  in  2,  3,  and  4 above,  providing 
a definite  plan  is  agreed  upon  for  compliance  with  the 
requirements  for  approval. 

I 

The  maximum  thm  limit  for  such  an  agreement  shall  be  three 
(3)  years.  \ 

The  teacher  is  expected  to  take  active  part  in  local  and 
state  sponsored  In-Service  Teacher  Training  Workshops  and 
conferences. 

SUPERVISOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

General  Statement  * 

* 

Instruct,  supervise,  assist,  encourage  and  conduct  the 
activities  of  the  Licensed  Practical  Nursing  and  Nurse  Aide 
Programs. 
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1 ■ Professional  Education 


The  Supervisor  inust  have  a valid  teacher  certificate 
(Secondary  or  Vocational). 

The  Supervisor  must  have  a Nursing  Degree  front  a State  approved 
School  of  Professional  Nursing  (BN  Certificate).  She  shall 
currently  he  registered  in  the  State  of  Illinois  as  a professional 
nurse. 


The  Supervisor  oust  have  * B.S.  or  B.E.  degree  with  courses  in 
Nursing  Education. 

2.  Professional  Experiences 


Three  years  of  practical  experience  in  nursing,  including 
one  year  of  teaching  or  supervising  nursing  practices. 


3.  Employment  Verification 


The  Supervisor  will  supply  a statement  pertaining  to  her 
employment  record  that  Includes  the  names  and  addresses  of 
establishments,  businesses,  managers,  or  supervisors  that 
can  verify  by  letter  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
dates  of  employment. 


4.  Professional  Competency 

The  Supervisor  must  complete  a minimum  of  eight  (8) 
semester  hours  of  approved  vocational  courses  in  the  general 
areas  of; 

a.  Trade  Analysis  and  Course  Organisation 

b.  Preparation  of  Vocational  Teaching  Materials 

c.  Principles  and  practices  of  Vocational  Education 

d.  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Vocational  Education 


5.  Provisional  Approval 

Provisional  approval  can  be  granted  for  Supervisory  purposes 
for  a person  lacking  2,  3,  and  4,  providing  a definite  plan  is 
agreed  upon  for  compliance  with  the  requirements  for  approval. 

The  maximum  time  allowable  for  this  provision  is  three  (3) 
years* 

6.  In-Service  Teacher  Training  * 

The  Supervisor  is  expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  local 
and  state  sponsored  In-Service  Teacher  Training  Workshops 
and  conferences. 
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TEACHER  APPROVAL  - VOCATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

L 

1 . Professional  Education 

The  teacher  must  have  a valid  teachers  certificate  (Secondary 
or  Vocational)* 

The  teacher  must  have  a Nursing  Certificate  from  a state 
approved  School  of  Professional  nursing  (R.N.). 

■"J. 

I 

The  teacher  shall  currently  be  registered  In  the  state  of 
Illinois  as  a professional  nurse. 

2.  Professional  Experience 

* 

The  teacher  shall  have  had  a minimum  three  (3)  years  of 
experience  in  nursing,  above  basic  nursing  education.  One 
year  of  which  should  be  in  teaching  or  supervisory  capacity. 

She  shall  have  a knowledge,  understanding  and  sympathy  for 
the  Practical  Nurse  and  Practical  Nurse  Education. 

T*  * 

3.  Employment  Verification 

The  teacher  shall  Supply  a statement  pert airing  to  her 
employment  record  chat  includes .names,  addresses  of  establish* 
ments,  businesses,  managers,  or  supervisors  chat  can  verify 
hy  letter  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  dates  of  employment. 

4.  Professional  Competency 

The  teacher  must  complete  a minimum  of  eight  (8)  semester  hours 
of  approved  vocational  courses  left: he  general  areas  of; 

a.  Trade  Analysis  end  Course  Organisation 

b.  Preparation  of  Vocational  Teaching  Mace  rials 

c.  Principles jand  Practices  of } Vocational  Education 

d.  Supervision  of  Instruction  In  Vocational  Education 

5.  Provisional  Approval 

Provisional  approval  can  be  granted  for  teaching  purposes  for 
persons  lacking  2,  3,  and  4,  providing  a definite  plan  for 
compliance  with  the  rw|u£r<ments  for  approve!  Is  agreed  upon. 

The  nmrfpiwn  cine  allowable  for  this  provision  is  three  (3) 
years. 

6.  In-Service  Teacher  Training 

The  teacher  Is  expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  local  and 
state  sponsored  In-Service  Teacher  Training  Workshops  and 
conferences. 
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XI.  DUTIES , RESPONSIBILITIES,  AND  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS 

1.  All  Vocational  teachers  must  have  a valid  teachers  certificate 
at  the  Secondary  or  Vocational  level. 

2.  All  Vocational  teachers  must  be  competent  and  skilled  In  the 
trade  for  which  he  la  giving  instruction. 

3.  The  Vocational  teacher  must  be  trained  as  a teacher  before  full 
vocational  approval  can  be  granted. 


4.  The  Vocational  teacher  must  have  12,000  hours  of  full-time  trade 
experience  In  the  field  he  plans  to  teach. 

Option: 

Each  full  year  of  study  In  a recognized  college,  universiry, 
engineering  school  or  technical  school  above. the  high  school 
level  may  be  substituted  for  2,000  hours  of  trade  experience. 

The  maximum  allowable  under  this  option  is  8,000  hours. 

5.  The  teacher  will  supply  a statement  that  Includes:  names  and 

addresses  of  establishments,  manufacturers  or  owners  who  can  verify 
by  letrer  the  dutiafe,  responsibilities  and  dates  of  employment. 

6.  The  Vocational  reacher  Is  responsible  to  maintain  a level  of 5 
Instruction  that  is  compatible  with  current  procedures  and 
practices  In ‘the  trade  he  Is  teaching. 

7.  The  Vocational  teacher  should  return  to  his  trade  for  employment 
at  regular  Intervals  (one  summer  In  four)  to  maintain  his 
personal  skills  and  familiarise  himself  with  changes  In  his  trade. 

8.  The* Vocational  teacher  must  secure  a minimum  of  eight  (8)  semester 
hours  In  approved  Trade  and  Vocational  professional  educational 
subjects  In  the  general  areas  of: 

a.  Trade  Analysis  and  Course  Organization  ‘ 

Preparation  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Instructional  Materials 
Special  Methods  of  Teaching  Trade  and  Industrial  Subjects 
Principles  and  Practices  of  Vocational  Education 
Administration  and  Supervision  of  Vocational  Education 
Organization  and  Atalnl strati on  r f Industrial  Cooperative 
Education 


b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 


9.  The  Vocational  teacher  shall  organize  and  maintain  active* communi- 
cation with  ah  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  not  less  than  three 
'persons  who  are  actively  engaged  In  the  Trade  being  taught.  The  ^ 
committee  member  ship  "may Tie  made'  up" of  both  management— and  -emplo^se 
In  the  trade  area. 

10.  The  Vocational  Instructor  In  cooperation  with  his  Advisory  Commit* 
tee  shall  submit  curriculum  outlines  and  course  of  study  that  will 
prepare  the  trainee  to  enter  the  trade  nr  occupation  as  an  entry 
level  worker.  The  curriculum  to  be  reviewed  and  updated  on  an 
annual  basis. 

11.  The  Vocational  teaches  In  cooperation  with  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  submit  to  the  Vocational  Education  Administrative  staff  the 
capltol  outlay  requirements  for  the  operation  of  the  program  and 
maintenance  of  trade  level  Instruction. 
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12.  The  Vocational  teacher  shall  be  responsible  for  machines * tools* 
and  other  1 testa  of  equipment  that  are  used  In  teaching  his  trade 
or  occupation  - Specific  responsibilities  would  Include: 

a.  General  day-to-day  maintenance. 

b.  Long  range  upkeep,  repair,  and  replacement. 

c.  Safety  and  safe  operational  procedures  for  t.'rLnees. 

d.  Review^  equipment  Inventory  annually  and  update  as 
necessary. 

13.  The  Vocational  teacher  shall  keep  progress  and  training  records 
for  all  students.  From  these  records  the  teacher  wilt  furnish 
Vocational  Placement  Personnel*  Employers*  and  others  with 
Information  related  to  the  employability  of  the  trainee. 

XII.  APPROVABLE  PROGRAMS*  SERVICES*  AND  ACTIVITIES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
K - 12 

U J 1 

1 .  Approved  Occupational  Informational  Programs 


I 


a.  K-8  Grade  Level 

Provide  Occupational  Information 

Group  Guidance 

Field  Trips 

Video  Tapes 

Library  Materials 

Other  similar  activities 

b.  Reimbursement  Base 

Enrollment  (11th  day  of  class)  of  students  served  at 
low  student  rate. 

2 .  Approved  Occupational  Orientation  and  Preparation  Programs 
a.  Typically  9th  and  10th  grade  (14  and  15  year  olds) 
Provide: 

Background  preparation  to  gainful  employment 
Industrial  Arts*  Home  Economics  and  Business  subjects 
designed  to  prepare  for  Occupational  training 

1.  Business  end  Marketing 

2 . Management 

3.  Health  Occupation  Preparation 

4.  Applied  Bio.  & Agriculture 

5.  “ I ndud trial- Orlentad  Occupa t ions 

a.  Drafting 

b.  Machine  Shop 

c.  General  Metals 

d . Woodworking 

e.  Electricity 
, f.  Electronic*? 

g.  Graphic  Arts 

h.  Welding 

1*  Power  Mechanics 
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6.  Personal  Public  Service 
a.  Pood  Service 
b-  Supportative  Health 

All  programs  mist  have  related  vocational  opportunities 
available  at  Decat jr  Area  Vocational  Center  to  be  eligible 

I 

for  reimbursement, 
b.  Reimbursement  Base 

Per  credit  (Carnegie  Unit)  for  students  enrolled. 

Enrollment  count  taken  on  11th  day  of  class. 

Funded  at  a lover  rate  per  Carnegie  Unit. 

3.  Approved  Occupational  Training  Programs  (classroom,  laboratory, 
and  on  job  experience.) 

a.  Uth  and  12th  grade  (16,  17,  and  18  year  olds)  and  Special 
Students. 

Provide: 

Programs  designed  to  train  students  for  entry  level 
employment. 

1.  Business  and  Marketing  (12th  year  only) 

2.  Cooperative  Education  (11th  and  12th  year) 

3.  Health  Services  (llth  and  12th  year) 

4.  Industrial  Oriented  (llth  and  12th  year) 

5.  Personal  and  Public  Service  (llth  and  12th  year) 

6.  Applied  Bio.  & Agriculture  (llth  and  12th  year) 

b.  Reimbursement  Base 

m I- 

Per  Carnegie  unit  earned  per  student. 

Count  taken  on  llth  day  of  class. 

Funded  at  full  secondary  ra^e. 

4.  Adult  and  Post  THfih  Pro^rama 

a.  Typically  those  persons  out  of  school  who  need  supplemental 
training  or  retraining.  These  persons  are  n-jt  in  any  full- 
time educational  program. 

Students  enrolled  In  a Secondary  Day  Program  may  enroll  in 
Evening  High  School  Credit  courses  by  permission  from  parents 
and  school  administration. 
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b.  Typical  Frog rams  included  in  Adult  and  Fust  High  Division 

1.  Vocational  & Technical  Programs 

2.  Supplemental  Training 

3.  Business  Subjects 

4.  Home  Management  and  Planning  Programs 

5 . Apprentice  Training 

6.  High  School  Credit  Programs  (including  Extension  Courses) 

7.  Foreign  Languages 

8.  Special  Interest  Programs 

9.  G.E.D.  Review 

c.  Reimbursement  Base 

Per  contact  hour,  per  student.  Based  on  enrollment  as  of  3rd 
class  period. 

d.  Teaching  Staff  - Adult  Education 

All  persons  teaching  in  the  Adult  & Post  High  School 
programs  must  have  a valid  teaching  certificate. 

a.  General  Certificate  (limit  - 8 hours  per  week) 

b.  Provisional  Vocational 

c.  Limited  Vocational 

d.  Full-time  teaching  certificate  (Elementary  or 
Secondary) 

Persons  teaching  in  Adult  Programs  must  he  thoroughly 
competent  in  their  field.  Letters  verifying  experience 
and  training  may  be  requested. 

In-Service  teacher  training  participation  is  required 
rf  all  teachers  holding  either  a General  Certificate 
ur  Provisional  Certificate  as  a part, of  their  approval 
as  a part-time  instructor. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  In- Service  training  is: 

Mine  (9)  clock  hours  of  instruction  in  „he  general  areas 
of: 

1.  Trade  Analysis 

2.  Organisation  of  Course  Material 
3*  Teaching  Methods 

4.  Special  Techniques  for  Teaching  Vocational 
Subjects. 

These  training  sessions  are  conducted  in  Decatur  by  local 
personnel* 

* 

Maximum  time  allowed. for  fulfilling  the  In-Service 
requirements  - 2 years. 
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ABSTRACT  - The  purpose  of  this  I960  survey 
was  to  learn  aore  about  the  employment  of 
technicians  in  Asstralia*  including 
employment  trends*  type  of  work*  trailing* 
and  gnalif icat ions.  Questionnaires  completed 
by  141  representative  firms  in  the  machinery 
industry  wgre  supplemented  by  interviews  vith 
officirls  of  62  of  the  firms.  Although  firms 
had  difficult*  associating  recent 

technological  changes  with  changed  manpower 
needs,  many  felt  that  technology  accounted 
for  their  increased  demand  for  technicians^ 
Technician  shortages  experienced  by  most  of 
the  fims  over  the  past  5 years  were  being 
met  by  overtime*  upgrading*  and  by  employing 
technologists  as  technicians  when  possible. 
The  shortages  projected  through  1973  probably 
understate  actual  needs,  since  many  firms 
create  new  skilled  positions  if  the  manpower 
were  made  available.  (BH) 
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DMPIOYIMENT  and  technology 


This  series  of  reports  presents  the  results  of  research  into  employ- 
ment patterns  and  trends  and  the  effects  of  technological  change. 


The  Department  of  Labour  and  National  Service  conducts  research 
as  part  of  a programme  to  meet  the  growing  demand  by  industry  and 
the  community  at  large  for  information  on  the  effects  of  industrial, 
social  and  technical  change  on  people  and  their  jobs.  The  results 
arc  expected  to  interest  particularly  those  involved  in  personnel 
management  or  careers  guidance,  trade  unions  and  employer  organisa- 
tions, education  and  training  authorities,  research  workers,  and  other 
organisations  and  individuals  concerned  with  the  issues  posed  by 
industrial  change. 


Reports  in  the  scries  will  examine  the  introduction  and  spread  of 
new  technologies  through  industry;  changes  in  industrial  and  occupa- 
tional employment  paflems;  changes  in  the  content  and  skills  of  jobs  at 
all  levels;  and  the  impact  of  the  actual  process  of  change  on  the  people 
involved. 


No  specific  interval  between  issues  is  planned  (Or  the  scries;  they 
will  be  published  as  the  results^  of  research  studies  become  available. 


Other  reports  in  this  series: 

No.  1,  Employment  In  Electronic  Data  Processing 
No.  2,  Computers  in  Australia 

No.  3,  Technological  Change  in  the  Printing  Industry — Four 
Case  Studies 

No.  4,  Employment  in  EDP — 1948 


This  report  may  be  reproduced  in  wh&  jK{mopart,  but  acknowledgment 
should  be  made  of  the  Department  of  Labdur^iftrilatlonal  Service. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  report  presents  the  findings  of*a  survey  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  and  National  Service  in  July  1968  into  technical  manpower 
in  the  non-electrical  plant  and  machinery  manufacturing  industry,  with 
particular  reference  to  technicians. 

The  survey  represents  part  of  the  Department's  programme  of  research 
into  workforce  trends  in  Australia,  in  eluding  the  employment  and  occupa- 
tional changes  resulting  frpm  technological  innovations.  Similar  surveys 
of  technicians  andy  other  technical  manpower  were  made  by  the  Department 
in  1961  in  the  chemical  and  allied  industries,  and  in  1964  in  the  electrical 
engineering,  electronics  and  teleccnunusucations  industries.* 

Both  in  Australia  and  'overseas,  the  last  20  years  have  seen  rapid 
scientific  and  technical  advances,  many  of  which  had  considerable  impact 
on  firms'  occupational  structures.  One  such  impact  of  these  advances  has 
been  the  emergence  of  technician  occupations  as  new  areas  of  skill  required 
in  science-based  industries. 

The  technician  workforce  has  expanded,  mainly  as  a result  of  new 
materials,  new  products  and  increased  complexity  in  production  techniques, 
requiring  technical  competence  different  from  that  of  the  tradesman  or  the 
professionally  qualified  technologist.  Typically  their  work  has  included 
production  planning  and  supervision,  quality  control,  testing,  inspection  and 
analysis,  and  such  work  as  designing,  installing  and  maintaining  new  equip- 
ment usually  under  professional  guidance. 

’ An  additional  factor  accounting  for  the  growth  of  technician  man- 
power has  been  the  realisation  by  industry  that  the  employment  of  technicians 
enables  it  to  make  more'  effective  use  of  its  professional  manpower  by 
employing  its  technologists  on  work  more  suited  to  their  qualifications. 

The  objectives  of  the  survey  bythe  Department  were  primarily  to 
obtain  mote  information  about  trends  in  the  employment  qf  technicians; 
tbe  type  of  work  they  do  and  their  qualifications;  tbe  various  forms  of 
training  they  receive;  and  tbe  current  and  future  demand  for  their. employ- 
ment. The  survey  also  sought  information  on  the  employment  of 
professionally  qualified  personnel. 

* Hudson,  I.  ‘Technical  Manpower  in  tbe  Chemical  and  Allied  Industries', 
PerMnMl^racttiirttlttttrir  VoirXVlH,  No.  4.  December  19GI. 

Bell,  D.  O.  ‘Technician*  in  the  Chemical  and  Allied  Industrie*  \ Personnel 
Practice  Bulletin,  VoL  XIX,  No.  J,  June  1963. 

Bell,  D.  G.  1 Technical  MueowTio  the  Electrical  Engineering,  Electronics 
and  Telecommunications  Industrie*  Per&nrtet  Practice  Bulletin,  VoL  XXI, 
No.  2,  Jura  1965. 

Bell,  D.  O.  ’Technicians  in  the  Electrical  Engineering  Electronics  and  Tele- 
communication* Industrie*1,  Personnel  Practice  Buletin,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  4, 
December  1965, 
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A number  of  firms  in  private  industry*  selected  from  all  States*  par- 
ticipated in  the  survey.  These  were  asked  to  complete  a questionnaire 
(a  copy  is  included  in  the  Appendix)  and  in  some  instances  further  infor- 
mation was  collected  during  personal  visits  by  the  research  team. 

As  in  the  previous  surveys,  definitions  of  the  terms  used  were  included 
in  the  questionnaire  as  follows: 

1 ■ 1 I 

Technologist;  A professionally  qualified  scientist  or  engineer — that  is* 
one  who  has  a university  degree  or  technical  college  diploma  or  other 
qualification  admitting  to  membership  of  the  recognised  professional 
association* 

Trainee  technologist:  An  employee  who  is  undergoing  training  designed 
to  lead  to  technologist  status*  for  example  a cadet. 

Technician:  A technical  employee*  who  need  not  necessarily  be  called 
a technician*  whose  work  requires  the  application  of  technical  knowledge 
and  skill  higher  than  that  of  a tradesman  but  below  that  of  a technologist* 
whether  or  not  he  possesses  a recognised  technician  qualification,  such  as  a 
technical  college  certificate.  (The  questionnaire  indicated  that  in  accordance 
with  this  definition  such  technical  workers  as  draftsman*  tool  design  engineer* 
toolroom  foreman,  heat  treatment  foreman,  production  supervisor*  safety 
officer,  laboratory  technician,  maintenance  supervisor,  estimator*  quality 
control  inspector,  time  study  officer,  and  research  assistant  may  be  regarded 
as  technicians.) 

* Trainee  technician:  An  employee  not  yet  engaged  in  technician  work 
but  undergoing  appropriate  training  at  a technical  institution  or  off-the-job 
training,  specifically  intended  to  qualify  him  for  a technician  position. 

Tradesman:  A worker  employed  as  a tradesmen,  whether  or  not  he 
served  an  apprenticeship 

The  definition  above  of  ‘ technician  \ relating  to  work  performed  rather 
than  educational  qualifications,  was  derived  initially  from  a definition  adopted 
by  the  U.K.  Ministry  of  Labour  in  1960  for  a survey  of  technical  manpower 
in  the  chemical  and  engineering  industries.  A Committee  set  up  by  the 
Royal  Australian  Chemical  Institute  to  investigate  the  training  of  chemical 
technicians  used  the  Department’s  definition  in  its  subsequent  report*  A 
"somewhat  similar  definition  has  been  used  in  a published  statement!  approved 
by  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers*  Australia,  regarding  engineer- 
ing technicans. 

It  needs  to  be  emphasised  that  the  figures  and  other  details  included 
in  the  report  are  based  oa  participating  firms’  interpretation  of  the  above 
broad  definitions  as  applying  to  their  own  activities.  This  could  have 
resulted  in  the  inclusion  of  some  categories  of  employees  as  technicians 
who  might  not  necessarily  he  regarded  as  such  outside  the  particular  firms. 

* The  Training  of  Chemical  Technicians,  Report  and  Recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  SotvhofontnDal  Technicians,  Proceedings  of  the  R.A.C.L, 
August  1964. 

1 The  Journal  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers,  Australia,  July-Augnst  1955. 


SUMMARY 


• A survey  was  conducted  in  1968  by  the  Department  of  Labour  and 
National  Service  into  technical  manpower,  especially  technicians,  in  the 
non-electrical  plant  and  machinery  manufacturing  industry. 

• The  survey  covered  141  selected  firms,  each  of  which  completed  a 
questionnaire  about  its  technical  manpower;  62  of  them  provided 
further  information  about  their  technicians  at  interviews.  The  firms 
selected  were  considered  to  be  broadly  representative  of  the  industry. 

• The  fino^empioyed  30,326  persons  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

• Details  wetq,  obtained  of  the  technical  personnel  employed  including  the 
, work  and  qualifications  of  technicians  and  technologists.  Particular 

enquiries  were  made  about  technician  training  and  recruitment. 

' • There  were  2,495  technicians  employed  fas  determined  by  firms  in 
accordance  with  the  questionnaire  definition)  and  these  represented 
8 percent  of  all  personnel.  There  were  also  270  trainee  technicians. 

• The  largest  group  of  technicians  in  the  study  was  employed  in  production 
areas  (48  percent)  followed  by  design  and  drawing  (25  percent),  sales 
and  service  (12  percent),  and  quality  control  (7  percent).  Research 
and  development  accounted  for  4 percent,  and  plant  installation' and 
maintenance  for  3 percent 

• Most  of  the  survey  firms  had  introduced  technological  changes  in  recent 

years,  involving  mainly  use  of  newly  developed  materials,  product 
modification,  and  installation  of  automatic  and  semi-automatic 
machinery.  Reasons  given  for  these  changes  related  to  the  need  to 
increase  production,  reduce  costs,  improve  quality  and  overcome 
shortages  of  skilled  manpower. 

• Firms  had  difficulty  in  identifying  the  effects  of  technology  on  occupa- 
tional categories.  However,  a number  of  firms  which  had  engaged 
additional  technicians  (and  some  which  had  added  to  their  technologists) 
associated  these  increases  with  technological  changes. 

• Information  was  also  sought  about  the  firms’  technologists,  of  whom  there 
were  451  employed  (1J  percent  of  aU  personnel).  * 

• Excluding  professional  personnel  in  management  and  administration, 
-there  were  almost  8 technicians  employed  to  every  one  technologist 
The  proportion  was  highest  in  production  functions  (nearly  28  to  1) 
and  lowest  in  research  and  development  (slightly  less  than  2 to  1). 

• Over  the  five  yean  preceding  the  survey,  the  proportion  of  technicians 
to  technologists  rose  in  just  over  ooe-third  of  the  survey  firms  supplying 
information  on  this  point;  in  over  half  of  them  little  or  no  chans6  had 
occurred,  and  the  proportion  had  dropped  in  the  remaining  firms. 


• Other  technical  per  sonnet  included  8,385  tradesmen  (28  percent  of  the 

total),  and  2,325  apprentices  and  other  trainee  tradesmen.  There  were 
3 tradesmen  employed  to  every  one  technician. 

• More  than  half  the  firms  interviewed  reported  difficulties  in  obtaining 
technicians  in  sufficient  numbers  over  the  past  five  years.  For  this 
reason,  technicians  were  recruited  by  most  firms  from  among  their  own 
employees  by  upgrading  tradesmen;  57  percent  of  technicians  had  been 
recruited  in  this  way.  Shortages  of  technicians  had  also  been  met  by 
overtime,  and  in  some  cases,  by  employing  technologists  on  technicians* 
work  for  at  least  part  of  their  time. 

• Technicians  with  overseas  qualifications  were  also  employed  in  most  of 

the  firms  interviewed.  The  performance  of  these  technicians  was  con- 
sidered satisfactory  although  some  firms  had  experienced  difficulties  in 
assessing  technicians  with  overseas  qualifications  before  employment. .. 

• The  training  background  of  the  technicians  was  of  various  forms. 
Thirty -five  per  cent  had  attended  technician  level  courses,  and  5 percent 
had  partly  completed  a degree  or  diploma  course;  while  57  percent  (the 
highest  proportion)  had  done  no  more  than  trade  training.  The 
technicians  had  also  received  various  forms  of  in-plant  training.  Forty- 
five  percent  had  some  training  an  the  job,  and  9 percent  had  been 
trained  off  the  job. 

• Sixty-one  percent  of  trainee  technicians  were  undertaking  technician-level 
courses  at  a technical  institution.  The  survey  firms  were  also  providing 
training  to  the  extent  that  60  percent  of  trainees  were  receiving  on-the- 
job  training  and  38  percent  received  ofiMhe-job  training, 

• Information  was  obtained  about  vacancies  current  at  the  date  of  the  * 
. survey.  Of  the  141  firms  in  the  survey,  39  had  vacancies  Cor  technicians 

totalling  70  in  all,  and  16  firms  bad  vacancies  for  technologists  (33). 
The  70  technician  vacancies  represented  less  than  3 percent  of  all 
technicians  employed.  Technologist  vacancies  represented  7 percent 
of  all  technologists  employed.  However,  the  vacancy  figures  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  capacity  of  firms  to  engage  either  technicians  or 
technologists  since  many  firms  would  be  likely  to  create  positions  for 
such  skilled  personnel  if  they  became  available. 

• Technician  vacancies  were  mainly  in  the  areas  of  drafting  design, 

research  and  production  planning.  Technicians  in  these  areas  were 
generally  required  to  have  a technical  institution  qualification.  Difficulties 
were  being  experienced  in  filling  these  positions,.  . 

• Most  vacancies  for  technologists  were  in  the  areas  of  design,  research 
and  development.  These  positions  were  also  hard  to  fill. 

• Firms  seldom  planned  projects  more  than  two  years  ahead.  However, 

117  firms  were  prepared  to  estimate  their  needs  for  technicians  five 
years  ahead  to  1973,  their  expected  additional  requirements  being  380. 
These  firms  employed  2,054  or  82  percent  of  the  technicians. 

• There  were  107  firms  prepared  *to  estimate  (heir  needs  for  technologists 

to  1973,  the  total  expected  requirements  being  152.  These  firms 
employed  402  of  89  ] 


CHAPTER  1 


THE  INDUSTRY  SURVEYED 


The  survey  was  conducted  by  mailed  questionnaires,  followed  by  inter- 
views at  selected  firms.  Questionnaires  were  completed  by  14 1 firms*  and 
visits  were  made  to  62  of  them  in  order  to  obtain  further  information  about 
the  work  and  training  of  the  technicians  they  employed. 

The  141  Crms,  selected  from  all  States,  employed  30,326  persons. 
Details  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 — FIRMS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  SURVEY 


State 

Firms  complet- 
ing question- 
naires 

Numbers 

employed 

Firms  inter- 
viewed 

New  South  Wales  

52 

7,742 

22 

Victoria 

31 

i 6,613 

It 

Queensland  ...  - 

26 

1 4,958 

12 

South  Australia 

20 

9,318 

10 

Western  Australia 

6 

1,168 

i 2 

Tasmania  . 

6 

527 

5 

TOTAL  

141 

36,326 

62 

The  firms  were  chosen  largely  from  those  within  the  non-electrical  plant 
and  machinery  manufacturing  industry  that  had  100  or  more  employees, 
supplemented  by  a smaller  number  that  had  between  50  and  100  employees. 
Attention  was  given  in  this  way  to  the  laiger  firms  on  the  understanding  that 
their  experience  was  moire  relevant  in  a study  of  the  employment  of 
technicians.  However,  to  provide  for  some  representation  of  the  smaller 
firms  in  the  industry,  a sample  of  firms  with  less  than  50  employees  each 
was  also  included  in  the  survey.  In  detail,  the  141  biros  included  17  with 
300  or  more  employ^.,;  22  with  employment  ranging  between  200-299; 
42  employing  between  100-199;  and  <50  with  less  than  100  employees. 

The  total  employment  figure  (30,326)  amounted  to  almost  30  perevJt 
of  average  employment  in  the  Industry  at  the  time*,  and  the  firms  selected 
are  believed  to  have  been  broadly  representative  of  the  industrv. 

The  structure  of  employment  in  the  sample  of  firms  i$  indicated  in 
Table  2;  it  is  based  on  the  firms’  own  interpretation  of  the  iefudtiom  of 
employment  categories  given  in  the  questionnaire. 


* Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics:  A Summary  of  Principal 
Statistics  of  Factories; 

.*  9 


TABLE  2— EMPLOYMENT  IN  FIRMS  IN  THE  SURVEY 


% 


1 

Employment  category  ! 

1 Males 

Females 

Persons 

1 

Number 

ft 

Management,  administration  and 

/ chnml  ....  ....  .■■. 

3.173 

1,685 

4,858* 

16.0 

Technologists  ...>, 

319 

. ..L  . 

319 

1.1 

Trainee  technologists  ..  .r,r  .... 

126 

1 i 

127 

0-4 

Technicians  ^ 

2,484 

11  1 

2,495 

8.2 

Trainee  technicians  ....  ^ 

270 

6 

276 

0.9 

Tradesmen  ..  ...  ....  .. , , 

8,380 

5 

8,385 

27,6 

Apprentices  and  other  trainee 

1 

i 

tradesmen  ►.  ..  ■> 

2*325  j 

J *k  , , 

2.325* 

7.7 

Other  employees  „ ....  * 

8*980 

2,56 1 

11,541 

35.1 

TOTAL  ..  ....  v . ....  ... ! 

26,057 

4,269 

30,326 

100.0 

Of  the  technical  personnel  employed,  tradesmen  comprised  the  largest 
category.  There  were  8,385  trackmen,  representing  almost  28  percent  of 
all  employees,  while  apprentices  and  other  trainee  tradesmen  numbered 
2,325. 

Eight  percent  of  the  employees  (2,495)  were  classified  as  technicians 
and,  in  addition,  there  were  276  trainees. 

There  were  319  technologists  employed  in  work  relating  to  their 
scientific  or  engineering  qualifications.  Adding  a further  132  technologists 
engaged  in  management  and  administration,  451  in  all  (li  percent)  had  pro- 
fessional qualifications. 


Trends  in  the  industry 


Factory  census  statistics  for  the  years  1964-65  to  1967-68  show  a 
moderate  rate  of  expansion  in  this  industry  over  the  period,  and  this  generally 
was  the  experience  of  tons  in  the  survey.  There  had  been  some  expansion 
in  nth  production  output  and  range  of  products  over  the  previous  five 
years  to  meet  a growing  demand  for  industrial  machinery  and  equipment, 
such  as  conveyors,  hoists,  cranes,  lubrication  equipment  and  pneumatic  tools. 
There  was  also  some  increase  in  demand  fur  such  consumer  goods  as 
refrigeration  and  aii*conditkming  units,  washing  machines  and  lawn  mowers. 

Of  (he  62  firms  interviewed,  nearly  all  (57)  indicated  that  production 
had  increased  during  the  five-year  period  preceding  the  survey,  estimates 
of  increases  ranging  widely  from  10  percent  to  250  percent.  The  mam 
reasons  given  related  to  generk'1y  healthy  home  market  conditions,  but 
there  were  some  instances  of  expanded  production  to  meet  export  needs. 

A majority  of  firms  interviewed  reported  the  introduction  of  changes  In 
plant  and  equipment,  materials  and  production  processes.  Expansion  in 
the  rnge  of  products  was  also  reported  by  well  over  half  of  the  firms. 

These  devek^ments  over  the  period  1964-1968  bad  resulted  in  aa 
increased  demand  for  technical  manpower  in  the  industry. 


* IjicluJ'  : 132  technologists  employed  in  management  or  administration. 
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CHAPTER  2 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  TECHNICIANS 


Of  30,326  employees  in  the  141  firms  surveyed*  2*495  were  classified 
by  the  firms  as  technicians  in  accordance  with  the  survey  definition.  There 
were  also  276  trainee'  technicians.  The  technicians  and  trainees  were 
employed  in  127  of  the  firms.  Fourteen  of  the  smaller  firms  did  not 
employ  any  technicians. 

Almost  hall  of  the  technicians  (49  percent)  were  employed  in  pro- 
duction departments  and  25  percent  were  in  design  and  thawing  depart- 
ments. Most  trainee  technicians  were  in  design  and  drawing  (42  percent). 

Table  3 provides  a classification  of  technicians  and  trainees  according 
to  the  functional  area  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
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TABLE  3— TECHNICIANS  AND  TRAINEE  TECHNICIANS: 
FUNCTIONAL  AREAS 


Functional  area 

Technicians 

Trainee  technicians 

Research  and  development 

L.  r."_" 

102 

(4%) 

10 

A4%1 

Design  and  drawing  ™ 

Production: — 

tffll  i 

(23 

(25%) 

115 

(42%) 

plan  mug  and  estimating  

Kr'-"- 

295 

(12%) 

19 

(7%) 

orKHroatkm*  .mthods.  and  work 

Stljdy  mr  Mr  r'rik  .■.+  r .nr 

an  ■ 

lf4 

(6%  ) 

20 

0%) 

supervision  ..  _ ....  „„ 

+ H ■ ■ 

6*« 

05%) 

71 

(26%) 

plant  .engineering.  operations 

and 

93 

maintenance  .... 

+ + I ■ 

(4%) 

11 

(4%) 

Plant  installation  and  maintenance  .. 

*,  rm  m 

(3 

b%) 

1 

* 

Quality  control,  testing*  Inspection 

■■■■  1 ■ ri_J  +IK.  + ■ + + 

and 

+ + ■ ■ 

183 

(7%) 

12 

(4%) 

Sales  service  .... 

+ + ■■. 

287 

(1 2%) 

U 

(4%) 

Other  «.  

1 LJ  ■ 

36 

(1%) 

6 

r2») 

TOTAL  M . r.A  ....  .■>. 

i”. 

2.493 

(100%) 

276 

(100%) 

* Less  than  0J  percent 

The  branches  of  engineering  or  science 

with  which  their  woik  wsr 

associated  are  shown  in  Table  4 
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TABLE  4— TECHNICIANS:  BRANCH  OF  ENGINEERING  OR 
SCIENCE 


Branch 


Mechanic*!  engineering 

Electrical  engineering  ....  

Electronics  and  communications  engineering 
Chemical  engineering 

Industrial  engineering 

Other  engineering  . 

Chemistry , . , 

Metallurgy  

Physics  . **-rr  .JO-,  • r . r.  . .J  . .>J. 

Mathematics  and  statistics 
Other  science 

TOTAL 


Persons 


Number 

1,803 

94 

14 

7 

192 

227 

14 

49 

‘ 1 
14 


2,495 


% 

75 

4 

l 


8 

9 

1 


loot 


* Less  than  OJ  percent. 

tThe  percenters  do  not  add  exactlv  100  due  to  rounding. 


As  to  be  expected,  the  great  majority  (96  percent)  were  employed  on 
engineering  work,  principally  mechanical  engineering  (75  percent).  Seventy- 
eight  were  engaged  in  work  asociated  with  one  or  other  of  the  various 
branches  of  science,  and  most  of  these  were  engaged  in  metallurgy. 

Information  was  also  obtained  at  interviews  about  the  type  of  work 
performed  by  technicians  and  the  job  tides  applied  to  their  work.  The 
wide  variety  of  job  titles  and  the  varying  views  about  which  jobs  were  of 
technician  level  highlighted  the  difficulties  entailed  in  trying  to  define 
technicians  in  universally  acceptable  terms,  or  even  of  drawing  clear-cut 
lines  separating  technicians  from  other  technical  personnel.  Some  of  these 
job  tides  are  indicated  below,  as  examples  of  those  in  use  in  some  of  the 
finrn  surveyed. 

The  largest  group  of  technicians  was  in  production  (see  Table  3) 
where  they  were  responsible,  for  example,  for  scheduling  production  lines, 
allocating  and  controlling  work  flow  and  estimating  costs  in  response  to 
customers’  enquiries  or  for  tenders.  In  this  area  of  work  their  firms  gave 
them  such  titles  as  schedule  superintendent,  production  u 'troller,  methods 
engineer  and  estimating  engineer.* 

Other  technicians  in  this  group  [were  engaged  in  developing  production 
methods — settling  standard  methods  of  production  and  timing  manufactured 
goods  through  the  stages  of  production.  These,  ft*  “sample,  were  the  work 
study  analysts  and  methods  technicians. 

Design  and  drawing  functions  accounted  for  the  second  largest  group. 
Technicians  in  this  field  prepared  drawings  from  data  supplied  by  tech- 
nologists, and  in  some  instances  engaged  directly  in  design  (e.g.,  in  tool 

* In  the  Eoglith  speaking  world,  the  term  'engineer 1 ha*  been  used  somewhat 
widely.  In  recent  yean  the  various  profeBsiooal  engineering  inrMna  have  sought 
to  persuade  industry  and  the  public  at  fur  to  restrict  its  usage  to  persons  professionally 
qualified  in  engineering  (lecnnok#rts  it  s a terminology  of  this  report).  Although 
many  employer*  including  virtually  all  Government  agencies  and  most  lane  private 
employers  have  adopted  ibis  usage,  them  ait  still  many  employera  who  use  the  term 
'engineer*  in  the  titles  of  jobs  which  do  not  Involve  professional  training  and/or 
skjgs. 
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and  product  design).  They  were  listed  by  their  firms  as  design  engineers, 

product  designers,  detail  draftsmen  and  the  like. 

+ 

There  were  also  considerable  numbers  of  technicians  engaged  m sales 
and  service  activities.  This  was  work  involving  close  contact  with 

customers — discussing  design  requirements  and  providing  after-sales  advice 
on  equipment  installation  and  maintenance.  Technicians  in  this  field  were 
known  by  such  titles  as  sales  engineer,  technical  sales  representative  and 
iia'son  officer. 

A comparatively  small  group  of  technicians  was  employed  in  quality 
control  Their  duties  were  to  ensure  that  high  standards  of  production 
were  maintained,  both  by  submitting  final  products  to  fault  analysis  and 
performance  investigation,  and  by  carefully  inspecting  the  quality  of  raw 
materials  used  jn  manufacture. 

Testing  and  Inspection  are  areas  in  which  many  technicians  work.  Often 

technician*  in  these  areas  are  former  tradesmen  who  have  obtained  additional  in-plant 
or  technical  college  training.  Here  a beat  exchanger  tube  bundle  manufactured  for 
the  oil  industry  is  being  inspected  by  a boilermaker  inspector  who  is  using  a hole- 
gauge  to  check  dimensional  accuracy. 


Another  group,  again  comparatively  small,  was  engaged  in  research  and 
development  These  technicians  had  such  job  titles  as  product  development 
technician  and  experimental  officer.  They  were  employed  almost  entirely 
in  laboratory  and  experimental  work,  sometimes  independently  and  some- 
times assisting  technologists  to  develop,  build  and  test  prototypes  for  new 
products  and  to  re-design  existing  products. 

Plant  installation  and  maintenance  required  fewer  technicians  than 
other  functions.  Those  employed  in  this  field  were  responsible  for  planning 
and  installing  the  company's  own  plant  and  for  its  maintenance  and  repair. 
They  were  usually  called  maintenance  engineers  or  plant  maintenance 
officers. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  survey  to  enquire  about  technician  pay 
rates,  but  information  supplied  by  a number  of  firms  indicated  a trend  for 
technicians  in  research,  design  and  sales  areas  to  be  paid  more  than  those 
in  production.  There  was  insufficient  evidence,  however,  on  which  to 
conclude  that  this  was  the  general  practice.  Levels  of  responsibility, 
technical  skill  and  training  required,  and  individual  performance,  varied 
even  within  each  functional  area  and  firms  took  all  such  matters  into 
account  in  determining  individual  pay  rates. 


The  highest  paid  technician  in  one  firm  was  an  estimator  and  in 
another  a work  study  technician,  while  in  several  firms  production  super- 
visors were  among  the  highest  paid  techmciariST'  fecatfse  of  their 
responsibility  for  costly  production  processes. 

Very  few  women  were  employed  as  technicians.  They  represented  less 
than  1 percent  of  the  total  and  were  engaged  in  drafting  inspection  and 
laboratory  work.  In  these  types  of  work  they  were  regarded  by  their 
employers  as  efficient  workers,  but  they  had  not  been  considered  for  other 
technical  functions.  Other  work  was  thought  to  be  too  dirty  or  too  heavy. 
None  of  the  firms  had  provided  female  technicians  with  training  oppor- 
tunities similar  to  those  provided  for  men,  and  their  prospects  of  advancement 

apparently  were  limited. 

■ 

eimaga 

Finns  interviewed  in  the  survey  were  asked  about  major  technological 
changes*  in  the  previous  five  years  and  about  proposed  changes  in  the  next 
five  years.  Reasons  were  sought  also  for  the  introduction  of  such  changes, 
and  information  about  their  effects  on  the  composition  of  the  technical 


personnel  employed. 

Practically  all  the  fiims  stated  that  they  had  made  some  technical 
changes  in  recent  years.  Most  of  the  changes  reported  were  not  major 
but  many  had  considerable  effect  on  production  or  personnel. 

They  included,  for  example,  modification 'of  products,  use  of  newly- 
developed,  materials,  installation  of  Jpeer  and  more  efficient  automatic 
or  semi-automatic  machinery,  and  ^product  rationalisation  consisting  of 
discontinuance  of  some  products  and  expansion  of  others. 

♦ A broad  definition  of  technological  change  was  cboaen  in  accordance  with 
suggestions  of  the  1964  International  Labour  Office  Committee  of  Experts  on 
Automation,  namely  ‘any  change  in  materials  equipment,  methods,  organisation  or 
product  which  alters  the  quantity  in  quality  labour  per  unit  of  physical  output’. 
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There  were  instances  of  the  manufacture  of  components  previously 
obtained  from  elsewhere,  of  the  establishment  of  a new  factory  with  automatic 
machinery  to  meet  expanded  operations*  of  changes  In  production  methods 
and  the  introduction  of  machinery  to  eliminate  various  types  of  manual 
work. 

There  had  also  been  changes  in  production  and  employment  policy  on 
the  occasion  of  a merger*  and  the  introduction  of  new  plant  in  order  to 
lower  costs  with  a view  to  establishing  export  markets* 

The  main  reasons  stated  for  the  introduction  of  technological  changes 
were  the  need  to  meet  increased  production  requirements  and  the  desirability 
of  reducing  costs*  Changes  were  also  introduced  in  order  to  effect  improve- 
ment in  products*  add  to  the  range  of  products  and  overcome  a shortage 
of  skilled  manpower* 

In  general*  firms  found  it  difficult  to  separate  out  changes  in  employ*, 
ment  which  were  due  to  technical  innovations  from  those  resulting  from 
other  causes*  In  most  cases  linns  were  prepared  to  offer  only  generalised 
opinions  on  the  subject.  Some  felt  that  technicians  were  being  increasingly 
used  as  a result  of  technological  change  and  several  of  these  expected  that 
this  trend  might  continue  with  further  changes.  (As  was  expected  firms 
associated  part  of  the  increased  number  of  technologists  involved  in  the 
greater  volume  of  research  and  development  work*  with  technological 
change*) 

There  were  few  women  technicians  employed  in  the  survey  Arms*  They  were 
mainly  engaged  in  drafting  or  inspection  work,  or  in  laboratory  work  like  the  laboratory 
assistant  below  who  is  preparing  me*al  samples  for  meullographic  examination* 
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Other  films  thought  that  technological  change  had  net  increased  their 
use  of  technicians;  others  again  considered  that  relatively  fewer  were 
employed,  since  changes  had  been  introduced  primarily  to  reduce  the  need 
for  technical  skills  at  technician  and  trade  levels. 

Nevertheless,  despite  difficulties  in  identifying  the  results  of  techno- 
logical change  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  26  of  the  firms  did  provide 
reasonably  precise  information  about  the  employment  effects  of  changes 
introduced  in  recent  years.  Most  of  these  reported  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  technicians,  as  a consequence,  for  such  functional  areas  as 
production  planning,  estimating,  work  study,  drafting  and  quality  control. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  in  the  overall  situation  greater  use  of  technicians 
is  being  made  as  a result  of  technological  change.  However,  it  does  appear 
that  at  least  in  the  functional  areas  referred  to  above,  technicians  may  be 
used  in  increasing  numbers  in  the  years  to  come  and  that,  as  in  the  past, 
technological  change  will  be  at  least  partly  responsible  far  this  trend. 


CHAPTER  3 


OTHER  TECHNICAL  PERSONNEL 


While  the  main  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  obtain  information  about 
the  employment  of  technicians  and  trainee  technicians,  information  was 
also  sought  about  related  technical  personnel,  in  particular,  the  technologists 
and  trainee  technologists  and  their  various  work  functions. 

Technologists  were  employed  in  74  of  the  141  firms  and  trainee 
technologists  in  37.  Sixty-seven  of  the  firms,  including  many  of  the 
smaller  firms,  did  not  employ  any  technologists. 

A large  proportion  of  the  technologists  were  employed  in  management 
and  administrative  positions  (see  Table  5).  Apart  from  these,  most  were 
engaged  in  design  and  drafting  work  (27  percent),  research  and  develop- 
ment (12  percent),  or  sales  and  service  (11  percent). 


TABLE  5— TECHNOLOGISTS  AND  TRAINEE  TECHNOLOGISTS; 
FUNCTIONAL  AREA  


Functional  area 


Technologists 


Trainee 


Management  and  administration  . . 

j 

m 

(29%) 

9 

<7%) 

Research  and  development  

53 

(12%) 

D 

(10%) 

Design  and  drawing  .r 
Production  ..  „„  » 

DJ." 

rt-Ol 

121 

43 

<27#> 
+10%  > 

52 

22 

m 

Plant  installation  and  maintenance  » 

13 

<3*> 

5 

(4%) 

Quality  control,  testing,  inspection 
analysis  » - 

and 

21 

<m.r  : 

33 

<?%> 

(17%) 

Saks  and  service  .-.v,  , ... 

Or. 

51 

(11%) 

5 

(4%) 

Other  -.»  o'..  ...I  . ..  ...  . .. 

■-.+i  ; 

5 

1 

M ■ + 

+ ► + ■ 

TOTAL  ...»  «... 

J."  ■ ■ 

451 

(100%) 

127 

(100%) 

Design  and  drawing  was  also  the  function  in  which  most  trainee 
technologists  were  engaged  (41  percent  by  production  (17  per- 

cent) and  quality  control  (17  percent). 

An  analysis  of  technologists,  according  to  their  branch  of  engineering 
or  science  is  shown  in  Table  6. 
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TABLE  6 — TECHNOLOGISTS;  BY  BRANCH  OF  ENGINEERING  OR 
SCIENCE*  WITH  WHICH  THEIR  WORK  IS  ASSOCIATED 


Branch 

! Persons 

Number 

! % 

Mechanical  engineering  ...  

352  ' 

76 

Electrical  engineering 

16 

4 

Electronics  and  communications  engineering  

3 

1 

Chemical  engineering 

6 

1 

Industrial  engineering  ,.  . . .... 

12 

3 

Other  engineering  i 

i 25 

6 

Chemistry  v-  ; 

10 

2 

Metallurgy  , ... 

19 

4 

Fhyacr  ■>.<.  ....  . - ....  . ....  ....  ..  vr,  .... 

► 

Mathematics  and  statistics  „l;. 

4 

1 

Other  science  *.  . - - ... 

2 

1 

t 

total  ,.  ...  ....  ....  ...  * | 

I ‘ 451 

100 

* Including  132  technologists  in  management  and  administration, 
t Less  than  ftS  percent. 


As  expeclefin  a survey  of  this  industry,  engineers  comprised  92  per- 
cent of  all  the  technologists.  The  number  with  qualifications  other  than 
' engineering  was  very  small — 35  or  8 percent  of  the  total.  They  were 
employed  mainly  in  research  and  development,  design  and  quality  control. 
For  comparison,  a simitar  survey  in  1964  of  technical  manpower  in  the 
electrical  engineering,  electronics  and  telecommunications  industries* 
revealed  that  90  percent  of  the  technologists  employed  were  engineers; 
69  percent  bring  electrical  engineers  or  electronics  and  communications 
engineers,  and  10  percent  being  in  possession  of  science  qualifications. 

A particular  enquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  any  of  the  technologists 
were  engaged,  even  partly,  in  work  which  could  be  satisfactorily  handled 
by  suitable  technicians.  Of  the  74  firms  employing  technologists,  71 
answered  this  question  and  24  stated  that  they  were  employing  some 
technologists  on  technician-level  work.  The  number  involved  was  small 
approximately  35,  or  ;Iess  than  8 percent  of  the  total. 

Most  of  .the  instances  cited  were  of  technoiS^sts  spending  part  of  their 
time  on  related  activities  at  the  technician  leveh  The . most  often  quoted 
example  was  of  research  or  design  technologists  doing  their  own  drafting. ' 

Other  technician-level  activities  on  which  , some  technologists  were 
reported  to  be  spending  part  of  their  time  were  sales,  the  supervision  of 
production,  testing  of  products  and  supervision  of  sub-contracts. 

Three  firms  reported  employing  technologists  wholly  on  what  they 
considered  to  be  technician-level  wotk^production  planning,  estimating 
and  factory  supervision.  In  all  cases  they  were  so  employed  because  they 
were  considered  the  best  men  available  for  the  particular  jobs,  and  no 
changes  were  proposed.  / 

The  most  common  reason  given  for  employing  technologists  at  below 
professional  level  (14  firms)  ws  that  the  undertaking  was  too  small  to 

* Bell,  D.  G.  1 Technical  Manpower  in  the  Electrical  Engineering,  Electronic*  nod 
Telecommunications  Industries*,  Personnel  Practice  Buffet in,  Vol.  XXI, 
No.  2,  June  1965.  / 

Bell,  D.  G.  4 Technicians  in  the  Electrical  Engineering,  Electronics  at*J  Tele- 
communications Industrie**,  Personnel  Practice  BulUtii i»  VoL  XXI,  No.  4, 
December  1WS/ 

/ 3433,8^-.^ 


performance  investigation.  Here  a lechmcian  (detection  operator)  is  calibrating  the 
probe  ol  an  ultra-sonic  flow  detection  unit  used  to  locate  flaws  in  metal  structures 
and  mease  re  the  thickness  of  metal  walls. 


keep  technologists  fully  occupied.  Most  of  these  organisations  felt,  however, 
that  future  expansion  would  lead  to  the  full  employment  of  their  professional 
staff  and  the  recruitment  of  supporting  technicians. 

Six  firms  gave  as  their  reasons  the  unavailability  of  suitable  technicians, 
and  it  appeared  that  technicians  would  be  engaged  by  these  undertakings  if 
they  became  available,  A further  two  firms  reported  that  they  had  not  yet 
undertaken  the  organisational  changes  which  would  be  necessary  before 
technicians  could  be  employed  in  association  with  their  technologists. 


Ratio  ol  technicians  to  technologists  employed 

To  provide  a measure  of  the  proportions  and  changing  use  of  employees 
at  the  technician  and  professional  levels,  the  ratios  of  technicians  to  tech- 
nologists in  related  work  were  obtained  and  firms  were  asked  about  changes 
that  had  occurred  in  these  ratios  prior  to  the  survey. 

Overall,  at  the  me  of  the  survey,  there  were  almost  $ technicians 
employed  to  every  one  technologist  (7,82:1),  The  corresponding  ratio  of 
tradesmen  to  technicians  was  3,4;  1, 


The  ratios  of  technicians  employed,  relative  to  technologists  in  the 
same  functional  areas  are  shown  in  Table  7.  The  table  also  includes  the 
comparable  ratios  found  in  the  1964  survey  of  electrical  engineering, 
electronics  and  telecommunications  industries. 
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TABLE  7 — NUMBER  OF  TECHNICIANS  EMPLOYED  TO  EACH 
TECHNOLOGIST  BY  FUNCTIONAL  AREA 


Noti'Clcclrical  plant 

Electrical  engineer- 

and machinery 

ing.  electronics  and 

Functional  area 

manufacturing 

lelecomimmica  lions 

industry 

industries 

U96S  survey l 

1 1964  survey) 

Research  and  development 

1.9 

r.3 

Design  and  drawing 

5,2 

*4 

Production 

27,9 

8.7 

Plant  installation  and  maintenance 

4.9 

3.5 

Quality  control,  testing,  inspection  and 
analysis 

5.6 

4.0 

Sales  and  service 

5.6 

1.7 

ALL  FUNCTIONS 

7.a: 

3.47 

Below,  a technician  is  testing  the  impact  strength  of  a mild  steel  specimen  on 
a Charpy  impact  testing  machine.  Technicians  engaged  in  testing  and  allied  twit 
represented  7 percent  of  ail  technicians  in  the  industry  surveyed. 


Another  technician  engaged  tn  testing:  in  this  case*  Adjusting  a flfm  holder  in 
preparation  for  riidiopra  piling  a weld  in  a pressure  vessel. 


i* 

Information  about  changes  in  the  proportions  of  technicians  and 
technologists  over  the  previous  five  years  was  obtained  from  1 16  firms. 
?n  about  half  the  Aims  (5r''  l was  thought  that  there  had  been  little  or 
no  change  during  this  peric*-.  This  appeared  to  be  mainly  because  increases 
in  rlii  technician  component  had  occurred  prior  to  he  five-year  period,  and 
duri’ig  the  past  five  years  emphasis  had  been  upon  ..  ' dictation  of  the 
employment  structure  along  the  lines  already  achieved. 

In  16  firms  it  was  felt  tt.J  relatively  fewer  technicians  were  now 
employed;  relatively  more  technologists  than  technicians  had  been  recruiter 
over  the  last  five  years  to  fill  a growing  need  fa.'  increased  technical  sophistic., 
lion  of  plant,  or  because  of  expanded  activities  i.i  design  engineering. 

An  increase  in  the  proportion  of  technicians  to  technologists  was 
reported  by  41  firms,  just  over  35  percent  of  those  commenting  on  this 
point.  Reasons  given  included  a growing  need  for  technicians  in  production 
supervision  and  quality  control,  following  more  complex  plant  installation; 
a trend  towards  employing  technicians  rather  than  technologists  for  technical 
sales  work;  and  the  employment,  of  more  technicians  (mainly  research 
assistants,  draftsmen  and  production  supervisors)  in  work  associated  with 
expansion  of  production,  extension  of  product  range  and  changes  in  pro- 
duction methods. 
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CHAPTER  4 


TECHNICIAN  RECRUITMENT 


Fums  recruited  their  technicians  in  various  ways  but  the'  majority 
obtained  most  of  their  technicians  by  upgrading  tradesmen  after  appropriate 
In-plant  training.  Some  firms,,  in  fact  considered  that  upgrading  was  income 
ways  preferable  since  the  nature  of  the  work  in  particular  frm$  required 
personnel  vith  considerable  experience  in  those  firms.  The  desirability  of 
being  able  to  offer  promotion  prospects  to  their  best  tradesmen  was  also  a 
consideration. 

Qualifications  usually  required  by  firms  recruitin'*  technicians  from 
other  firms  included  a trade  background  and  appropriate  experience.  Other- 
wise firms  tended  to  require  them  to  have  at  least  partially  completed  a 
technician  course  at  a technical  institution.  Formal  technician  qualifications 
were  regarded  as  particularly  desirable  for  appointment  to  positions  as 
draftsmen,  work  study  officers,  estimators,  quality  controllers,  production 
planners  and  technical  sales  representatives. 

Of  the  62  firms  interviewed,  33  referred  specifically  to  difficulties 
experienced  in  obtaining  qualified  yfchnicians  espeewy  for  work  in  sudi 
areas  as  drafting,  design,  research  and  production  planning.  Some  fink 
had  also  had  difficulty  in  recruiting,  for  example,  production  planners,  ipl 
estimators,  and  installation  and  maintenance  technicians  when  introducing 
new  equipment. 

1 r 

Where  shortages  coaid  not  be  met  by  recourse  to  upgrading  and  in-plant 
training,  firms  had  resorted  to  overtime  and  sometimes  to  using  technologists 
on  technicians’  work. 

In  seeking  to  ensure  a supply  of  technicians,  45  of  the  firms  interviewed 
were  encouraging  their  apprentices  and  tradesmen  to  undertake  technician 
courses  at  technical  institutions.  To  this  end,  there  were  firms  paying  or 
reimbursing  fees  and  sometimes  granting  daytime  release  to  employees  to 
attend  classes.  One  firm  was  also  sponsoring  selected  employees  for  full- 
tiire  study;  another  offered  bonuses  to  employees  who  had  gained  high 
marks  during  their  technician  courses.  There  were  also  firms  offering 
promotion  to  apprentices  and  tradesmen  as  specific  rewards  for  successful 
completion  of  technician  courses. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  complaints  from  some  firms  that  too  few 
apprentices  and  tradesmen  were  willing,  to  undertake  the  study  required  for 
their  advancement. 

1 


Technicians  with  overseas  qualifications  were  found  to  be  employed 
in  most  of  the  firms  interviewed.  The  proportion  varied  greatly  between 
firms,  but  was  as  high  as  a third  of  all  the  technicians  in  one  firm.  Those 
with  overseas  qualifications  were  usually  highly  regarded,  especially  in 
crafting  and  work  study  positions.  Firms  as  a rule  did  not  express  a 
preference  for  technicians  with  Australian  qualifications,  but  some  indicated 
that  in  interviewing  applicants  they  often  had  difficulty  in  assessing  the 
suitability  of  overseas  qualifications  for  the  particular  jobs  offering.  This 
was  sometimes  overcome  by  testing  applicants  on  the  job. 


CHAPTER  5 


TECHNICIAN  TRAINING 


Training  at  educational  institutions 

Firms  were  asked  to  provide  details  of  the  number  of  technicians  who 
had  attended  various  types  of  training  courses  at  technical  colleges  and 
other  tertiary  educational  institutions.  For  convenience  courses  were  classi- 
fied as  being  at  one  of  three  main  educational  levels — below  technician 
level,  technician  level,  and  above  technician  level — including  both  part-time 
and  full-time  studies.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  8. 


TABLE  8 — TECHNICIANS:  TYPE  OF  COURSE  ATTENDED  AT 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS*  BY  FUNCTIONAL  AREA 


Functional  area 

Below  tech- 
nician level. 

1 

i Technician  level,  e.g., 
certificate  course 

edS.,  trade 
courses 

t 

1 Completed  ' 

Part -com- 
pleted 

Research  and  development 

35  (34%) 

27  (27%) 

18  (18%) 

Design  and  drawing  „ 
Production: — 

149  (24%) 

254  (41%) 

142  (23%) 

ft 

planning  and  ertimat- 

W [ 

* i 

lUg  ■ 'V.  , r 

158  (53%)  i 

i 63  (21%) 

50  (17%) 

organisation,  methods. 

40  (24%) 

work  study  

94  (5798) 

13  (8%) 

supervision  . 

467  (72%) 

72  (11%) 

(9  (398)  i 

plant  engineering, 
operation  and  main- 

tenance <.  ,.v* 

52  m%) 

21  (23%) 

9 ’(10%) 

Plant  installation  and  ntain- 

40  (64%) 

tenanca  ...  

Quality  control,  testing, 
inspection  and  analysts 

4 (6%) 

8 (13%) 

130  (71%) 

10  (10%) 

19  (10%) 

Sales  and  service 

168  <59%) 

72  (25%) 

19  <7%) 

(liher  ..  ish  ■■■■  . ..... 

20  <56%) 

7 (19%) 

1 0%) 

TOTAL  

1,313  (53%) 

579  <23%) 

298  (12%) 

Above  tech> 
nidan  level, 
e.g.,  partly 
completed 
diploma  or 
degree 


17 

(1798) 

48 

(8%) 

12 

(4%) 

6 

(4%, 

10 

(2%) 

8 

(998) 

6 

<3%) 

7 

<2%) 

1 

(3%) 

115 

(596) 

* Percentages  shown  in  this  table  relate  to  the  iota!  number  of  iccbnictaas 
employed  in  each  functional  area.  The  numbers  and  percentages  cannot  be  added 
since  some  technicians  attended  more  than  one  type  of  course. 
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At  the  time  of  (he  survey,  tit  percent  of  trainee  technicians  were  undertaking 
technician  courses  at  technical  colleges.  This  trainee  is  observing  the  flow  characteristics 
and  adjustments  of  a typical  pneumatic  control  valve  as  pert  of  his  technical  college 
training. 

J 

Table  8 shows  that  1,313  technicians  (57  percent)  had  attended 
courses  classified  as  being  below  technician  level— that  is,  trade  courses 
of  various  kinds;  877  (35  percent)  had  attended  courses  at  technician 
level;  579  of  them  (23  percent)  had  successfully  completed  their  training, 
while  a further  298  had  either  failed  to  complete  the  course  or  were  still 
attending  classes.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  (or  5 percent)  had  attended 
above-technician  level  conrses — courses  at  technical  colleges  or  universities 
leading  to  a diploma  or  degree — but  had  not  completed  them.  The  categories 
of  training  shown  in  the  taL.e  are  not  mutnatly  exclusive  and  some  tech- 
nicians are  ind tided  under  more  than  one  type  of  institutional  training. 

Over  70  percent  of  technicians  working  in  production  supervision  and 
a similar  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  quality  control  activities  had  attended 
trade-level  courses.  In  addition,  many  technicians  with  trade  training  were 
employed  in  such  functional  areas  as  plant  installation  and  maintenance, 
sales  and  services,  production  and  organisation,  methods  study,  plant 
engineering,  maintenance,  planning  and  estimating.  However,  a substantial 
proportion  of  technicians  engaged  in  these  same  functional  areas  were 
attending  certificate-level  courses. 

j- 

Of  those  who  had  completed  or  partly  completed  technician-level 
education,  just  over  50  percent  were  found  to  be  working  in  such  functional 
areas  as  research  and  development  or  design  and  drawing.  The  majority 
(56  percent)  of  those  who  had  attended  technologist-level  courses  were 
also  employed  in  these  two  functional  areas. 


Among  trainee  technicians,  a high  proportion  (61  percent)  were 
found  to  be  attending  ''chnician-levef  courses.  Table  9 shows  that,  in 
contrast  to  the  types  of  jducatiotial  courses  attended  by  technicians,  only 
56  trainees  (20  percent)  were  undertaking  courses  at  below  the  technician 
level.  With  the  exception  of  those  engaged  in  production  supervision,  the 
majority  in  all  functional  areas  were  attending  technician-level  courses. 
Drawing  and  design  trainee  technicians  made  up  almost  three-quarters  of 
those  undertaking  tnese  courses.  This  represented  almost  83  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  trainee  technicians  engaged  in  desigr  and  drawing. 

Trainees  attending  technical  college  courses  were  mainly  doing  so  on 
a part-time  basis.  In  most  cases  time-off  to  attend  lectures  during  the  day 
was  granted  where  suitable  courses  were  available. 

The  number  of  trainee  technicians  taking  part  of  a diploma  or  degree 
course  was  small  (less  than  4 percent). 


TABLE  9 — TRAINEE  TECHNICIANS?  TYPE  OF  COURSES 
ATTENDED  AT  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS*  BY 
FUNCTIONAL  AREA 


Functional  arc* 

Below  technician 
level,  t.%.,  trade 
course 

Technician  level, 
e.g.,  certificate  , 
course 

Above  technician 
level,  tgn  part 
of  degree  or 
diploma  course 

1 

Research  and  development 

3 

(30%) 

4 

(40%) 

3 

(30%) 

Design  and  drawing  ^ 

JJ 

(13%) 

95 

(83%) 

2 

(2%) 

Production: — 

pluming  and  estimate 

l-It£  ... 

4 

(21%)  < 

12 

(63%) 

l 

(5%) 

organisation,  methods, 
work  study  - 

3 

(15%) 

! 16 

(80%) 

I 

(5%) 

supervision  

21 

(30%) 

! IS 

(25%) 

1 

(1%) 

i J-m 

plant  engineering, 
operation  and  main- 
tenance .. . 

1 

(9%)  1 

7 

(64%) 

hJ  1 L 

Plant  installation  and  main* 
tenamce  , ..  ....  ... 

i (ioo%)  ! 

rt  il 

m.r-t  m 

Quality  control,  testing, 
inspection  and  analysis 

3 

(25%) 

5 

(42%) 

+ n -x 

u r 

Sales  and  service  ... 

4 

(36%) 

6 

(55%) 

1 

<881 

Other  ■:  .ov 

2 

(33%) 

3 

(50%) 

1 

TOTAL  ...>  ... 

56 

(20%) 

167 

(61%) 

to 

(4%) 

* Percentages  shown  in  this  table  relate  to  the  total  number  of  trainee  tectmftians 
employed  in  each  functional  area.  Thu  numbers  and  percentages  cannot  be  added 
since  some  trainees  attended  more  than  ow.tjpc  of  course? 


Ifrfhnt  training 

Firms  were  asked  u indicate  the  types  of  in-plant  training  which 
technicians  had  received.  Table  10  shows  that  45  percent  of  rwr-hninjiitM 
had  received  some  training  on  the  job.  This  form  of  training  predominated 
in  each  of  the  functional  areas  covered.  Off-the-job  technician  training 
(training  in  a firm's  training  school  or  annex)  was  less  common  and  only 
232  (9  percent)  had  been  trained  hW dfhy. 
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TABLE  10— TECHNICIANS:  TYPE  OF  IN-PLANT  TRAINING 
RECEIVED*  BY  FUNCTIONAL  AREA 


Functional  area 

i 

1 

1 

Off-the-job 

technician 

training 

On-the-job 

technician 

training 

Trade  train- 
ing but  no 
additional 
technician 
training 

Training 
with  x 
previous 
employers 

Research  and  development 

14  (14%) 

46  (45%) 

22  (22%) 

15  (15%) 

Design  and  drawing  ..  .... 

74  (12%) 

292  (47%) 

67  (11%) 

140  (23%) 

Production: — 

planning  and  estimat- 

ing , 

38  (13%) 

161  (54%) 

1 51  (17%) 

44  (15%) 

organisation,  methods, 

11  (7%) 

87  (53%); 

i 29  (18%) 

28  (17%) 

work  study  . .. 

supervision 

67  (10%) 

266  (41%) : 

1 208  ( 32%) 

44  (7%) 

plant  engineering, 
operation  and  main- 1 

1 

i 

1 

I 

| 

tenance  * 

12  (13%) 

30  (32%)  i 

! 23  (25%) 

12  (13%) 

Plant  installation  and  main- 

tenance   

3 (5%) 

27  (43%) 

12  (19%) 

12  (19%) 

Quality  control,  testing. 

89  (49%)  1 

28  (15%) 

inspection  and  analysis 

6 (3%) 

1 49  ( 27% ) 

Sates  and  service  

3 (1%) 

111  (39%)  | 

; 89  (31%) 

59  (21%) 

Other  ...  : 

4 (11%) 

8 (22%) ! 

I 2 (6%) 

5 (14%) 

TOTAL  ... 

232  (9%) 

i 1.117  (45%) 

| 552  ( 22%) 

387  (16%) 

I 

* Percentages  shown  in  this  table  relate  to  the  total  number  of  technicians 
employed  in  each  functional  area.  The  numbers  and  percentages  cannot  be  added 
since  some  technicians  received  more  than  one  type  of  training. 


A considerable  number  of  technicians  (552)  had  received  no  specific 
technician  training  but  had  been  upgraded  without  additional  training  after 
having  completed  an  apprenticeship  or  other  trade  training. 

A further  group  (387)  had  received  (heir  training  with  previous 
employers.  Over  one-third  of  them  were  employed  in  the  design  and 
drawing  area*  where  the  recruitment  of  ready-trained  technicians  was 
apparently  a common  practice. 

/ 

As  shown  in  Table  11,  38  percent  of  trainee  technicians  were  receiving 
in-plant  training  off  the  job  as  compared  with  9 percent  of  technicians 
(Table  10).  However,  on-tbe-job  training  was  still  the  more  common 
method. 
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TABLE  11— TRAINEE  TECHNICIANS;  TYPE  OF  IN-PLANT 
TRAINING*  BY  FUNCTIONAL  AREA 


Functional  area 


Research  and  development 
Design  and  drawing  . 

Production:— 

planning  and  estimating  0 . 

organisation,  methods,  work  study  | 

supervision  * 

plant  engineering?  operation  and  | 

maintenance 

Plant  installation  and  maintenance 
Quality  control,  testing,  inspection  and 

analysis  

Sales  and  service 
Other  . . . , 


TOTAL 


Off-the-fOb 

training 

On-tfcMob 

training 

4 (40%) 
25  (22% ) 

4 (40%) 

j 84  (73%) 

. * 14  (74%) 

14  (70%) 
22  .(31%) 

4 (21%) 
7 (35%) 
53  (75%) 

3 (27%) 
1 (100%) 

6 (55%) 
1 (100%) 

4 (33%) 
1 <V%) 

3 (50%) 

9 (75%) 
8 (82%) 
2 (33%) 

105  (33%) 

r 1 

164  (60%) 

* Percentages  shown  in  this  table  relate  to  the  total  number  of  trainee  technicians 
employed  la  each  functional  area.  The  numbers  and  percentages  cannot  be  added 
since  some  trainees  received  more  than  one  type  of  training. 


/> 
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CHAPTER  6 


CURRENT  AND  FUTURE  REQUIREMENTS 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  (July  196$)  the  141  firms  had  vacancies  for 
an  additional  70  technicians  and  33  technologists,  Details  are  shown  in 
Table  \zj 


TABLE  12 — VACANCIES  FOR  TECHNICIANS  AND  TECHNOLOGISTS 
BY  BRANCH  OF  ENGINEERING  OR  SCIENCE  WITH  WHICH  THE 
VACANCIES  ARE  ASSOCIATED 


Branch  of  engineering  or  science 

1 

i 

Current  vacancies  for — 

Technicians  i 

Technologists 

Mechanical  enginccrire  

1 

53  ! 

23 

3 i 

2 

Electronics  and  communications  engineering  , W - ■ 

J 

1 

Chemical  engineering  

1 

Industrial  engineering  

7 

2 

Other  engineering 

6 

Chemistry  , ..  

t 

2 

Metallurgy  

1 

L - ■> 

3 

Physics  , . .........  0..  ... 

>■ 

o | 

Mathematics  and  statistics  , . , 

- 4 

J 

lh  y 

Other  science 

r'l 

TOTAL  ■ * ~-j  ....  . . . iw  Art. 

70 

33 

Vacancies  lor  technicians  were  mainly  in  the  functional  areas  of 
drafting,  design,  research  and  production  planning  for  which  technical 
institution  qualifications  were  usually  required.  As  mentioned  earlier,  there 
were  difficulties  reported  in  recruiting  suitably  qualified  technicians  in  these 
areas  and  in  some  instances  the  shortages  had  caused  problems  in  meeting 
contract  schedules. 

Most  of  the  vacancies  for  technologists  had  occurred  as  a result  of 
expansion  programmes  and  subsequent  research  activities  and  so  were  in 
design  or  research  and  development.  Difficulties  in  obtaining  suitable 
technologists  were  due  mainly  to  a shortage  of  professionally  qualified 
persons  with  previous  research  and  develo^^^aaperieDce, 

The  70  technician  vacancies  were  in  39  .of  the  141  firms.  They 
represented  less  than  3 percent  of  all  technicians  employed. 

The  33  vacancies  for  technologists — in  16  of  the  firms — were  equivalent 
to  7 percent  of  the  total  number  of  technologists  employed 
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A production  engineering  technician  setting  a precision  height  gauge. 


In  considering  these  vacancies,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  they 
do  not  adequately  reflect  the  capacity  of  the  firms  to  engage  additional 
technicians  or  technologists.  Many  firms  without  vacancies  would  possibly 
have  engaged  qualified  technicians  had  they  been  forthcoming.  As  it  was, 
most  of  them  were  having  to  upgrade  tradesmen  to  meet  their  needs. 

Requirements  for  technologists  were  probably  even  less  wdfi  defined 
and  it  is  likely  that  more  firms  than  the  1 6 with  identified  vacancies  would 
have  been 'prepared  to  employ  additional  technologists  with  appropriate 
experience,  if  they  had  been  available.  ^ 

Firms  were  asked  to  estimate  the  number  of  technicians  and  technologists 
they  would  need  by  1973 — five  years  ahead  (see  Table  13).  Since  this 
involved  assumptions  about  the  possible  future  state  of  the  economy  and 
the  likely  effects  of  economic  conditions  on  their  own  plans  for  development, 
firms  considered  such  forecasting  difficult.  In  fact,  most  firms  indicated 
that  they  seldom  planned  more  than  18  months  to  two  years  ahead.  Never- 
theless, 1 1 7 fimjs  were  prepared  to  estimate  their  future  requirements  for 
technicians.  These  firms  employed  2,054  or  82  percent  of  all  the  tech- 
nicians in  the  survey. 

In  addition,  future  needs  for  technologists  were  estimated  by  107  firms 
employing  402  technologists  (89  percent). 

30 


1 


TABLE  13 — FIRMS’  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INCREASE  IN  THE 
NUMBER  OF  TECHNICIANS  AND  TECHNOLOGISTS  NEEDED  BY 
1973*  BY  BRANCH  OF  ENGINEERING  OR  SCIENCE  WITH  WHICH 
THEIR  WORK  IS  TO  BE  ASSOCIATED 


Branch  of  engineering  or  science 


Mechanical  engineering  . . . , . . 

Electrical  engineering  

Electronics  arjtl  Communications  engineering 
Chemical  engineering  „ , 

Industrial  engineering  , 

Other  engineering 
Chemistry  .....  ... 

Metallurgy  

Physics  

Mathematics  and  statistics  

Other  science 


TOTAL 


Technicians 
017  firms)  | 

\ Technologists 
; (107  firms) 

261 

117 

16 

6 

6 

3 

5 

2 

37 

20 

43 

4 

3 

3 

4 

6 

1 

3 

— “■  — “ — 

m 

162 

* Over  and  above  those  needed  to  replace  wastage. 


The  bulk  of  the  demand  for  technicians  five  years  ahead  was  expected 
to  be  in  these  functional  areas:  research,  drafting,  production  supervision 
and  quality  control.  Future  requirements  for  technologists  were  thought 
likely  to  be  mainly  in  research  and  development,  and  design  work. 


A production  engineering  technician  using  an  auto-collimator,  precision  reflector 
and  precision  level  to  align  a m*  sine  tool  slideway. 


APPENDIX 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Questionnaire 


SURVEY  OF  TECHNICIANS  IN  THE  NON-ELECTRICAL  PLANT  AND 
MACHINERY  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 
CONDUCTED  BY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR  AND  NATIONAL  SERVICE 

Name  of  Organisation 
Major  Products 

Contact  Officer  Designation 


This  is  a study  of  technicians  in  relation  to  other  classes  of  technical 
manpower.  Terms  used  in  the  study  are  explained  below: — 

Technologist:  A professionally  qualified  scientist  or  engineer,  that  is, 
one  who  has  a university  degree  or  technical  college  diploma  or  other 
qualification  admitting  to  membership  of  the  recognised  professional  asso- 
ciation. For  the  purpose  of  this  study  he  must  be  predominantly  engaged 
in  work  which  requires  such  professional  qualifications  and  not  in  adminis- 
trative work  of  a non-technical  nature. 

Trainee  Technologist:  An  employee  who  is  undergoing  training  designed 
to  lead  to  technologist  status,  eg.,  a cadet.  (An  employee  who  has  completed 
professional  training  should  for  the  purpose  of  the  survey  be  regarded  as  a 
technologist,  although  he  may  be  regarded  by  the  organisation — because  he 
lacks  experience  or  for  other  reasons — as  still  a trainee  technologist.) 

Technician:  A technical  employee,  who  need  not  necessarily  be  called 
a technician,  whose  work  requires  the  application  of  technical  knowledge 
and  skill  higher  than  that  of  a tradesmen  but  below  that  of  a technology 
whether  or  not  he  possesses  a recognised  technician  qualification,  e.g?a 
technical  college  certificate.  (ln~accordance  with  this  definition  such - tech- 
nical workers  as  draftsman,  tool  design  engineer,  toolroom  foreman,  heat 
treatment  foreman,  production  supervisor,  safety  officer,  laboratory  tech- 
nician. maintenance  supervisor,  estimator,  quality  control  inspector,  time 
study  officer,  research  assistant,  etc.,  may  be  regarded  as  technicians.) 

Trainee  Technician:  'An  employee  not  yet  engaged  in  technician  work 
but  undergoing  appropriate  training  at  a technical  institution,  or  off-the-joh 
or  on-the-job  training,  specifically  intended  to  qualify  him  for  a technician 
position.  ' : 

Tradesman:  A worker  employed  as  a tradesman,  whether  or  not  he 
served  an  apprenticeship. 


Please  supply  the  following  information ; — 


1.  Total  employment 


Male  Female 


fa)  Management,  admi mst  ration  clerical* 

' * y 

T ethnologists,  employed  as 

fc)  Trainee  technologists 

(d)  Technicians 

(e)  Trainee  technicians 

(f)  Tradesmen 

(#)  Apprentice  and  other  trainee  tindesmen 
(hi  Other  employees* 


TOT  At. 


* Technically  qualified  employees  whose  weik  is  Of  a Aotl-tedlnicaJ  naime*  eg.t 
administiative.  should  he  included  under  I (a)  or  I (/<K  ai  appropriate. 


2.  Kiimbcrs  of  technologists*  and  IraUee  technologists  at  present  employed 
uncording  to  mob  function. 


Management  anJ  administration 
Research  and  development 
Design  and  dialing 
Ptoduction 

Plant  installation  and  maintenance 

vjuahty  control*  testing,  inspection  and  aiulvsis 

Sales  and  .service 

Otfter 


TOTAL 


* Including  qualified  technologists  in  l {a)  or  1 (h)  in  Tabic  I, 


Function 


Tech  nr"*  >sts  , Trainees 


3.  Numbers  of  technologists*  at  present  employed,  according  to  the  branch 
of  engineering  or  science  in  which  they  are  mainly  engaged,  present 
vacancies  and  estimated  changed  needs  in  the  next  five  ytui'S. 


Mechanical  engineering 
Electrical  engineering 
Electronics  and  con 
engineering 
Chemical  engineering 
industrial  engineering 
Olher  engineering 
Chemistry  ...  . . 

Metallurgy  

Physi  s 

Mathematic*  and  statistics 
Other  science 


TOTAL  . 


* Including  qua) tiled  technologists  in  1 (a)  or  1 </t)  in  Table  1. 


4.  Technician  job  titles  used,  with  brief  descriptions  of  job  5,- 


Branch  of  engineering 
o scier",e 


Currently  Current  in  1973  on 

employed  vacancies  the  basis  of 


Expected 

employment 


your  present 
Planning 


Job  title 


Number 


Brief  description  of  job 


employed 


34 


5.  Numbers  of  tedinkiaus  at  present  employed  according  to  the  branch 
of  engineering  or  science  in  which  they  are  mai  dy  engaged,  present 
vacancies  and  estimated  changed  needs  in  the  next  five  years. 


Branch  of  engineering 
or  science 


Currently 

employed 


Mechanical  engineering  , ,.  .... 

Electrical  engineering 

Electronics  and  communications 

engineering  ...  ....  ....  P 

Chemical  engineering  

Industrial  engineering  

Other  engineering  

Chemistry  

Metallurgy  . 

Physics 

Mathematics  and  statistics  ..  . 

Other  science 


■ - I + fi.i  i 


TOTAL 


Current 

vacancies 


Expected 
employment 
by  1973  on 
(he  basis  of 
your  present 
planning. 


6,  Numbers  of  technicians  and  trainee  technicians  at  present  employed, 
according  to  main  function. 


Function 

1 

Technicians 

1 

Trainees 

Research  and  development  ....  ..... 

Design  and  drawing  ! 

Production: — * 1 

(1)  Planning  and  estimating  ....  1 

(?)  Organisation,  methods,  work  study  . . .. 

(3)  Supervision  1 

(4)  Plant  engineering,  operation  and  maintenance 
Plant  installation  and  maintenance 

Quality  control,  testing,  inspection,  analysis 

Sales  and  service  

Other  . . . 

, 1 

i 

! 

i : 

1 y 

! 

s 

1 

] 

TOTAL 

1 

1 

J ■ h ' * * 

4 tA  i 

1450 
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7.  Numbers  of  technicians  and  trainee  technicians  by  function  and  education 
received  being  undertaken.. 


Courses  Attended  at  Educational  Institutions 


Research  aiui  develop- 
ment , . 

De'iifi  and  drawing 


P:ndti  client — 

( l » Planning  and  esti- 
mating 

(2)  Organisation, 

methods,  work 
study 

( 3 > Supervision 

(4)  Plant  engineering, 
operation  and 
maintenance  .. 


Plant  installation  and , 
maintenance 

Quality  control,  testing. ! 
inspection,  analysis  . . 

I 

Sides  and  service 
Other 


Technicians 


Trainee  technicians 


Technician 

level,  e.g.,  | Above 


Above 


i ■-  ■ 


TOTAL 


36 


0 

ERJC 

airir.IZnTItEa 


8,  Numbers  of  technicians  and  trainee  technicians  by  function  and  edueaiion 
received  or  being  undertaken  - 

Industrial  Training 


Technicians 


Trainee  technicians 


■ 'Completed 

tunciion  iOfThfrlrt.On-thc-iob-^^ijjjjjj1'^  Training  *nlr 

technician  technician.  ^ Jionl.1  ' PreVl0US  i Off-lhe-job  On-lhc-job 

j ^ini^  ! ;SSn  «**<**»  | 


] 

Research  and  develop- ! 
men!  . 


naming 


I 


Design  and  drawing 


Plod  action: — 

i S ) Planning  and  cli- 
mating 

;2>  Organ isau on. 

methods.  wort 
study 

( 3 J Supervision 

(4)  Plant  engirdling, 
operation  and 
maintenance 


i 


Plant  installation  and , 
maintenance 

Quality  control  toting.  < 
inspection,  analysis 

Sitfcs  and  sei  vice 

Other 


TOTAL 


1452; 


;/  v k 

< - ^ t 


37 


9.  (i)  Has  the  ratio  of  technicians  to  technologists  employed  in  your  firm 

changed  in  the  last  5 years?  If  so,  what  was  the  direction  and 
extent  of  the  change? 


(ii)  In  which  functions  was  the  change  in  ratio  most  evident,  and  why? 
y,  (iii)  What  have  been  the  main  reasons  for  the  change  in  ratio,  for  example, 


expanded  operations,  more  research  activity,  technological  changes 
introduced,  u shortage  of  technologists,  and  Professional  Engineers* 
Awards?  (Please  indicate  why  these  did  result  in  a change  in  the 
ratio.) 


y.  (iv)  Is  the  change  in  ratio  likely  to  continue,  and  if  so,  please  indicate 
why? 


10.  (i)  Arc  some  technologists  engaged  wholly  or  in  part  in  work  which 
could  be  satisfactorily  handled  by  suitable  technicians  if  available? 
(Give  details.) 


1 0.  (ii)  If  the  work  of  any  technologists  includes  any  technician-type  activi- 
ties (i.c.,  work  which  might  be  done  by  suitable  technicians — 
Question  10  fi)  above),  what  is  the  reason  for  this,  and  is  the 
situation  likely  to  change? 


\ 
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ABSTRACT  - For  the  past  4 years,  20  to  JO 
professionals  who  are , interested  and  involved 
in  the  development  and  implication  of 
computer-based  guidance  systems  have  met  once 
or  twice  per  year  to  share  philosophies, 
issues,  and  findings,  and  to  view  systems  as 
they  became  operational.  Thus,  this  document 
is  a summary  of  presentations  given  at  this 
2- day  conference.  Individual  progress  reports 
were  presented  for  such  projects  as  the 
Educational  and  Career  Exploration  System  and 
the  Computer-Assisted  Manpower  Matching 
Systems.  Panel  discussions  were  organized 
around  (1)  the  feasibility  of  integrating 
various  computerized  vocational  guidance 
systems,  (2)  new  hardware  and/or  software 
developments,  and  (3)  the  assessment  of  the 
effectiveness  of  vocational  guidance  systems. 
The  conference  closed  with  a demon st ration 
and  a discussion  of  implementation  problems 
concerning  a computerized  vocational 
information  system.  (JS) 
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♦.ri.lODUCTlON 


For  the  past  fc.iT  years,  twenty  to  thirty  professionals  who  are 
interested  and  involved  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  computer- 
based  guidance  systems  have  met  once  or  twice  per  year.  The  purpose  of 
these  meetings  has  been  to  share  philosophies,  issues*  and  findings,  and 
to  view  systems  as  they  L^coisia  operational.  Following  is  a listing  of 
the  first  five  conferences: 

1.  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  August  18  and  19,  1966.  David  V.  Tiedeman, 
?rogr'-i  Chairman,  Conference  report  published  by  The  Center.  Out 

of  print  but  available  through  ERIC. 

2.  Systems  Development  Corporation,  Santa  Monica,  California. 

February  27  and  28,  1967.  John  F.  Cogswell,  Program  Chairman. 

No  report  was  published. 

3.  International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  Advanced  Systems 
Development  Division,  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York*  September  14 
and  15,  1967.  Frank  J.  Minor,  Program  Chairman.  Report  published 
and  available  from  IBM. 

4.  American  Institutes  for  Research.  Palo  Alto,  California* 

March  8 and  9,  1968*  John  C.  Flanagan,  Program  Chairman*  Report 
has  been  published  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  through 
Government  Printing  Office*  Contact  Dr.  Alice  Scates,  USOE . 

3.  Harvard  University.  Information  System  for  Vocational  Decisions, 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  October  11  and  12,  1968.  David  V.  Tiedeman, 
Program  Chairman.  Harvard  Project  Annual  Report  available  through 
ERIC. 

Willowbrook  High  School,  because  of  its  development  of  Project  CVIS, 
(Computerised  Vocational  Information  System)  was  asked  to  host  the  Sixth 
Invitational  Vocational  Guidance  Systems  Conference  on  December  19  and  20, 

1069*  The  report  which  follows  is  s summary  of  presentations  given  on 

those  two  day?,  tte  have  prepared  it  with  the  hope  that  it  will  serve 

+ 

as  a review  for  those  who  were  able  to  attend  and  as  useful  information 
to  those  who  watch  the  work  of  this  group  with  keen  interest. 

The  next  scheduled  meeting  of  the  Computer-Assisted  Vocational 
Guidance  Invitational  Conference  will  be  on  October  12  and  13,  1970, 
at  Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Martin  Katz, 


Information),  will  be  chairman. 
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THS  SIXTH  .VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  SYSTEMS  CdfFEREKCE 
Willowbrook  High  School,  Villa  Park,  Illinois 

Agenda 


Program  Chairmen: 

Jo  Ann  Harris,  Willowbrook  High  School 
Robert  E.  Campbell,  Ohio  State  University 

Friday*  December  19  (Stouffers  Oakbrook  Inn) 


9:00  a.m.  - 11:00  a.m.  * Individual  Progress  Reports  of  Systems 

Projects. 

Robert  E.  Campbell*  moderator. 


11:00  a.m.  - 12:00  noon  - Panel  discussion:  Merging  Systems. 

j (A  discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  Integra* 

/ ting  v&rious  computerized  vocational  guidance 

systems) . 

^ Judith  Valnsteln*  u.S.  Office  of  Education* 
moderator. 

David  V.  Tledeman*  Harvard  University* 
discussant • 

Tommy  L.,  Roberts*  Southern  . Methodist 
University*  discussant. 

12:00  noon  - 1:30  p.m.  - Lunch 


1:30  p.m.  - 3:00  p.m-  - Panel  discussion:  New  Technology.  (New 

hardware  and/or  software  developments) 

' J ► * 

Eugene  tfildon*  Interactive  Learning  Systems 
Corporation*  moderator. 

Keith  E.  Whitmore,  Eastman  Kodak  Company* 
discussant . 

Richard  P.  Carle*  ganders  Associates*  Inc.* 
discussant . 


3:00  p.m.  - 5:00  p*m.  * Panel  discussion:  Project  Evaluation. 

(The  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
vocational  guidance  systems) 

■tf  y 

Robert  E.  Campbell*  moderator 

Martin  J.  Bohn*  Jr.*  Teachers  Collage* 

discussant. 

Jo  Ann  Harris*  Willowbrook  High  School* 
discussant.  ' 
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Saturday,  December  20  (tflllowbrook  High  School)  Jo  Ann  Harris  and  staff* 

9:00  a.m.  - 12:00  noon  - Demonstration  of  Computerised  Vocational 

Information  System 

12:00  noon  - 1:00  p*m.  - Lunch 

1:00  pan.  - 2:00  p*m*  - Student  panel:  User  Reactions 

2:00  pan*  - 3:00  p*m*  - System  Imp  lenient  at  Ion  Problems 

Mr  t James  Boyd,  Systems  Analyst 

1 — i mi*m 

ADJOURN 


* 


i 
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I.  ^Individual  pi&ject  Progress  Reports 

A.  Educational  and  Career  Exploration  System 
(ECES) 

B.  Bartlesville  System 
(TGISS) 

C.  System  of  Interactive  Guidance  and  Information 
(SIGl) 

D.  Computer- Assisted  Hanpcwer  Hatching  Systems 

E.  Host  os  Community  College  Information  System 

F.  Rochester \ Career  Guidance  Project 

G.  Computerised  Vocational  Information  System 

(cvzs) 


5-6 
7 - S 


9 

10  - II 
12 

n - 15 
16  - 17 


NOTE:  For  summaries  of  projects  not  presented  at  this  conferences, 

see  COMPUTER-BASED  VOCAIIOHAti  GUIDANCE  SYSTEMS,  a summary  of  the 
fourth  invitational  conference,  published  in  1969  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  .this  booklet  is  available  from 


the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  $1.25 

■I 
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(Educational  and  Career  Exploration  System 


Title  of  Project:  Educational  and  Carter  Exploration  System 

Principal  Investigators: 

Development: 

Frank  J7  Minor*  IBM  Project  Manager 

Donald  E.  Super,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Consultant 
Roger  A.  Myers,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Consultant 

Evaluation  Protect  r^rsonnal 

Donald  E.  Super,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Consultant 
Albert  S.  Thcmpscn,  Teacher c College,  Columbia  University,  Consultant 
Richard  H,  Lindcrcan,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Consultant 
Martin  Jt  Bohn,  Jr*,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Consultant 

Cooperating  School  Systems 
Montclair,  New  Jersey  1969-1970 

Genesee  Intermediate  School  District,  Flint,  Michigan  1970- 

Source  of  Financial  Support;  IBM  Advanced  Systems  Development 
Division  and  supporting  grants* 

Goals  of  Project:  ECSS  was  directed  toward  the  development  of  a 

computer-based  educational  end  career  exploration  system  Which  could 
reduce  the  problems  of  information  processing  in  guidance.  The 
system  was  to  be  largely  under  the  control  of  the  student,  to  be  used 
in  an  interactive  mode,  and  appropriate  for  a wide  range  of  students. 
The  system  should  enhance  vocational  development  by  helping  the 
Individual  understand  better  his  ^ characteristics  and  those  of 
occupations,  the  implications  of  his  educational  decisions,  and  be  of 
assistance  in  post-high  cchool  planning.  Counselors  would  benefit 
from  working  with  better  informed  end  motivated  students. 


o 

ERIC 


Amount  of  Progress  Tovar  d Stated  Goals;  For  this  system,  the  theoretical 

framework  end  the  dec  is  ion*  logic  flow  chart  have  been  developed.  The 

components  and  the  programs  have  been  put  together  and  the  system  itself 
has  been  dobugged  in  the  laboratory  and  in  a school  system  * ECES  has 
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been  field-tested  for  a period  of  three  months  and  a longer-term 
field  test  Is  now  being  planned. 

Target  pate  for  Completion  or  Implementation:  In  March  through  Hay 
1969 | a brief  field  test  was  conducted  in  Montclair , Mew  Jersey: 
the  report  appeared  early  in  1970  > A long-term  trial  with  a large 

l 

sample  of  students  is  planned  to  begin  in  November,  19 70. 

Results  of  Evaluation  to  Date:  The  field  trial  demonstrated  that  ECES 

is  operational,  if  experimental*  The  equipment  required  only  minor 
maintenance  ana  the  r^udents  were  able  to  use  the  system  with  minimum 
supervision.  Usage  patterns  showed  ECES  to  be  appropriate  for 
students  of  all  high  school  grades,  of  both  sexes,  both  black  and 

A 

white  races,  and  college  as  well  as  non-college  bound.  Students* 
reactions  were  positive,  expressing  a preference  for  a guidance  pro- 
gram which  included  a system  like  ECES  in  addition  to  a counselor. 
Parents  were  similarly  positive  in  their  reactions.  The  brief  field 
trial  did  not  seem  to  change  the  counselors'  interactions  with  stu- 
dents, and  the  effects  of  ECES  on  students1  vocational  development 
will  be  the  focus  of  the  next  evaluation  study. 
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THB  BARTLESVILLE  SYSTEM 

Title:  (TGISS)  Total  Guidance  Information  Support  System 

Location:  College  High  School  - Bartlesville,  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  State  University  - Stillwater,  Oklahoma 
Principe!  Invest  igat  or  &} 

Tandy  L,  Roberts,  Southern  Methodist  University 
Wayne  Richardson,  Bartlesville  Public  Schools 

Goals:  Project  goals  include  providing  computer  support  to  ten  student 

decision  areas.  These  include:  (1)  Academic  Course  Selection, 

-r 

(2)  Vocational  Course  Selection*  (3)  Learning  Caanittment , (4)  Extra- 
curricular Activities,  (5)  Noncurrlcular  Activities,  (6)  Continuation 
of  School,  (7)  College  Selection,  (8)  Job  Selection,  (9)  Military 
Obligations,  and  (10)  Marriage*  The  system  is  designed  to  facilitate 
the  counselor  function  in  the  student  decision-making  process  through 
the  application  of  instant  information  retrieval,  gaming,  diagnostic, 
.ad  conversational  dialog  techniques. 

Progress  to  Date*  Initial  design  is  complete.  Prototype  hardware  is 
installed  and  operating  daily  between  8:00  A.M.  and  3:00  P.H.  at 
College  High  School.  The  hardware  configuration  includes  four  IBM  2260 
Remote  Stations  located  in  the  counseling  suite  at  College  High. 

The  remote  stations  are  linked  to  an  IBM  System  360/50  mainframe 
located  115  miles  away  at  Oklahoma  State  University.  This  necessi- 
tates the  use  of  an  IBM  2848  and  2701  control  unit,  two  Western 

Electric  Data  Sets,  and  a Southwestern  Bell  lease  line. 

# 

The  data  base  is  complete  and  the  basic  retrieval  System  is  being 
utilized  by  the  counselors  daily.  Initial  software  is  under 
development  which  will  provide  the  diagnostic  capability.  The 
gaming  and  conversational  sofkwaie^s  still  In  design. 


Target  Date: 

Originally  projected  for  February,  1971.  Funding  cutback,  bav. 
Bade  reassessment  of  completion  dates  mandatory. 

4 J 

E valuat ion • 

Begins  April,  1970. 

Document  -it  ion  i 
Available  from  ERIC. 


f 


J 
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S.I.G.I. 

(System  of  Interactive  Guidance  and  Information) 

Title  of  Project;  System  of  Interactive  Guidance  and  Information  (SIGI) 

V 

Principal  Investigators : Martin  R.  Katz,  William  Godwin,  Frederick  Kling 
Source  of  Financial  Support;  Carnegie  Corporation 
Goaia  of  the  Project:  To  help  junior  college  students  make  more 

rational  and  better  informed  career  decisions.  Students  will  interact, 
through  multiple  terminals /with  a small  on-site  computet  programmed 

9 

1 ^ 

to  help  them  explore  and  examine  values,  acquire  and  interpret  relevant 

j 

information,  obtain  predictions  of  success,  and  formulate  plans. 

Amount  of  Progress  Toward  Stated  Goals;  A prototype  system  is  now 

being  developed.  A demonstration  is  expected  to  be  ready  by 

/ 

Summer  1970. 

Target  pate  for  Completion  or  Implementation ; Field  testing  scheduled 

to  be  completed  and  system  read^  for  full-scale  use  by  1973. 

Results  of  Evaluation  to  Date;  Mot  at  that  point  yet. 
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COMPUTER- ASSISTED  MANPOWER  HATCHING  SYSTEMS 

Title  of  Project:  Computer-Assisted  Manpowet  Matching  Systems 

Principal  Investigators:  Division  of  Manpowet  Matching  Systems,  Manpower 

Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Labot 

J.M.  Devine  is  chief  -of  the  Division.  There  are  in  addition  thirteen 
professionals  on  staff. 

Soutce  of  Financial  Suppott:  U.S.  Depattment  of  Labor 

Goals  of  the  Project;  The  establishment  of  a nationwide  network  of 
computer-assisted  state  manpowet  systems  within  five  years  is  a 
major  goal  of  the  Manpower  Administration.  The  development  of  an 
effective  matching  system,  however,  is  not  primarily  a question  of 
computer c,  but  one  of  innovation  in  Employment  Service  operations. 

In  addition  to  allowing  faster  and  more  broad- tanged  placement 
service  to  all  types  of  job  applicants  and  employers,  the  cotnp1  er- 
as Bis  ted  national  matching  system  will  also  permit  greater  flexibility 

1 -H 

of  service.  The  program  also  involves  applications  beyond  the 
establishment  of  a nationwide  computerized  placement  system. 

The  matching  system  will  have  great  Importance  in  counseling  and  employ, 
ability  development,  in  employability  explotation  and  self-directed 
job  information  services,  and  in  overall  restructuring  of  the  delivery 
of  manpower-  services  based  on  individual  needs.  l- 

. Amount-  of  Rrogress  Toward  Stated  Goals:  Under  this  long  range  program 

to  bring  computer  assistance  to  manpower  services,  experimental 

systems  are  now  being  tested  in  four  states  - U*-.ah,  Wisconsin,  California, 

and  New  York.  In  addition,  the  conversion  of  the  Maryland  system  of 

metropolitan  job  banks  to  a statewide  matching  system  is  contemplated 

as  a guide  to  the  conversion  problem  nationally. 

■ ^ 
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Target  Date  for  Completion  or  Implementation?  It  is  planned  to 

i ’Hi" 

establish  the  nationwide  network  in  five  years.  In  1971  ^ based  upon 

evaluation  of  the  state  models,  a basic  design  package  will  be  developed 

to  assist  all  states  in  establishing  compatible  matching  systems.  All 

state  models  being  tested  are  experimental  in  nature.  There  is  no 

standard  approach  to  design  configuration.  The  testing  of  differing 

designs  and  methods  has  been  encouraged.  As  these  designs  become 

operational  or  other  approaches  develop,  attention  will  turn  to  evalua- 
* 

tion  apd  determination  of  which  systems  or  combination  of  system 
features  can  best  be  exported  to  other  states.  Thus  each  of  these 
experimental  models  may  make  a significant  contribution  to  the  ultimate 
design  of  the  nationwide  matching  system. 

Results  of  Evaluation  to  Date:  Although  intensive  evaluation  is 

taking  place  at  this  time,  I think  it  is  too  early  to  include  this 
item. 
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EUGBNIA  MARIA  DE  HOSTOS  COMMUNITY  COUEGE  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

Title  of  Project!  Eugenia  Maria  dc  Hostos 'Conmunity  College  Information.' 

System 

Principal  Investigators:  Dr,  Carl  Helm  and  Miss  Elaine  Kirsb 

Source  of  Financial  Support: 

Hostos'  development  budget  1969-70 
Hostos1  operating  1!>?Q-71 

r 

Goals  of  the  Project:  To  develop  a c cun ee ling-oriented  information 
system  to  serve  prospective  students.  The  system  will  provide  infor- 
mation on  admissions,  costs,  financial  aid,  help  in  choosing  a CUNY 
program,  CUNY  programs  and  occupations.  The  system  will  be  Implemented 
at  Hostos  and  at  various  locations  in  the  surrounding  community. 

Amount  of  Progress  Toward  Stated  Goals:  The  preliminary  system  has 

been  developed.  During  the  spring,  the  system  will  be  made  time-shared, 
data  will  be  collected,  and  error  handling  procedures  will  be  developed. 

Target  Date  for  Completion  or  Implementation:  Implementation  of 

version  I is  scheduled  for  July  1970, 

Results  of  Evaluation  to  Date!  Hostos  Community  College  of  the 
City  University  of  New  York  will  begin  operation  in  September,  1970. 

The  emphasis  will  be  on  tuograms  in  the  health  sciences^but  the 
college  will  offer  programs  in  other  career  areas  as  well  as  in 
the  liberal  arts.  The  college  will  be  located  in  the  predominately 
Puerto  Rican  South  Broun  area  of  New  York  City. 
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ROCHESTER  CAREER  GUIDANCE  PROJECT 

Title  of  Project;  Rochester  Career  Guidance  Project 

Principal  Investigators:  David  B,  Youst,  rh.D. 

Project  Director 

r 

Source a of  Financial  Support; 

Rochester  City  Schools,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  New  York  State 
Employment  Service,  New  York  State  Education  Department,  and 
Vocational  Education  funds. 

Goals  of  the  Project:  This  report  is  organized  in  five  sections 

according  to  major  project  activities.  They  are:  1.  Microfilm, 

2.  Computer  Applications,  3.  Life-Career  Studies,  A,  Activities  in 
the  Nigh  School  Occupational  Annex  and  the  Junior  High  School,  and 
5.  Funding  and  Planning. 

1,  Microfilm 

More  than  30  pages  of  information  from  nine  primary  sources  on 
each  of  600  job  titles  has  been  assembled  in  microfiche  and  micro* 
atrip  format.  The  entire  file  was  updated  and  rephotographed  in 
February,  1970.  Microfilm  files  and  the  necessary  reader-printer 
equipment  is  in  operation  in  two  locations  - the  Multi-Occupations 
Laboratory  in  the  High  School  Annex  and  in  the  Junior  High  School. 
Before  June,  1970,  the  file  will  be  further  augmented  with  data  on 
local  employment  situations  and  educational  program  planning. 

2.  Computtr  Application. 

An  "tveu -search"  program  has  been  written  but  is  not  now  available 
at  the  computer  terminals  located  at  the  guidance  sites.  Operational 
difficulty  with  the  computer  system  will  probably  prohibit  extensive 
use  of  the  program  between  now  and  June. 
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3.  Life-Career  Studies 

A second  life* career  study  was  undertaken  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  cost  effectiveness  of  such  procedures  and  to  add  problem- 
solving experiences.  Interviews  were  held  with  four  X-ray  technicians 
as  role  models ^ and  the  audio-visual  programs  are  now  being  assembled. 

Present  estimates  of  the  cost  of  producing  each  unit  (within  the 
framework  of  the  existing  program)  show  th«t  materials  could  be  pro- 
duced for  about  $1200.  for  the  first  version  end  about  $15.  for  each 
duplicate  made  from  the  original.  With  one  hundred  copies  produced, 

I- 

the  coat  per  unit  would  be  $27.  for  a 20 -minute  audio-visual  production* 

The  addition  o~  problem-solving  units  would  Increase  this  price  slightly* 

4.  Activities  In  the  Blah  School  'Annex  and  the  Junior  High  School 
Duplicate  files  of  microfilm  material,  career  life  studies,  and 

E — * 

job  Interviews  (prepared  by  junior  high  students)  are  being  used. 

Usage  patterns  arc  being  studied  and  file  formats  are  being  compared. 

Preparation  of  materials  by  students  Is  continuing. 

3*  Funding  and  Planning 

June,  1970,  is  viewed  as  a decision-making  date  for  the  project. 

By  that  time  programs  will  have  been  carried  to  the  point  where  some 

H 

objective  appraisal  will  be  possible. 

The  project  has  been  supported  by:  personnel  from  The  New  York 

State  Employment  Agency,  loan  of  equipment  and  personnel  from 
Eastman  Kodak,  access  to  many  persons  In  local  businesses  and 
Industries,  Vocational  Education  funds,  and  New  York  State  Education 
Department  funds. 

Additional  funding  Has  just  come  from  The  New  York  State 
*uucatlon  Department,  Bureau  of  Guidance.  These  funds  will  permit: 

- completion  of  a comprehensive  microfilm  file  of  occupational 
Information 

- production  of  materials  evaluating  student  use  of  such  Information 

j 
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- provision  of  paraprofesslonal  support  for  student  use  of 
carter  information  at'  Frederick  Douglass  Junior  High  School 

- production  of  multi-media  materials  which  describe  Project 
innovations  during  the  past  three  years.  Such  presentations 
should  serve  es  stimuli  for  professionals  in  In-service  settings* 

Target  Pate  for  Completion  or  Implementation: 

Decision  time  for  project’s  future  Is  June,  1970* 


o 
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PRQJECT  CVIS  (COMPUTERIZED  VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION  SYSTEM) 

* 

Title  of  Projects  Computerized  Vocational  Information  System  (CVIS) 

Principal  Investigators:  JoAnn  Hat t is,  Project  Director,  Director  of  Guidance, 

Will ovb took  High  School 
James  Boyd,  Systems  Analyst,  Project  CVIS 
Alfred  Cocks,  Vocational  Counselor,  Ulllowbtook  High 

School 

Willis  Famham,  Counselor,  Wlilotfbtook  High  Sthool 
Lorraine  Foster,  Counselor,  Wlllowbtook  High  School 
James  Godshalk,  Director  of  Guidance,  College  of  DuPage 

Sources  of  Financial  Support: 

■v 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
High  School  District  88 
Community  College  District  502 

Goals  of  the  Project ; 

1)  To  provide  for  students  a computerised  interactive  exploration  of  career 

j 

and  educational  alternatives. 

2)  To  assist  students  to  relate  data  about  themselves  to  data  about  educa- 
tional and  vocational  opportunities. 

3)  To  make  the  process  of  career  exploration  considerably  more  innovative 

and  more  ^tractive  to  students  than  traditional  methods. 

4)  To  teach  a decision-making  ptocess. 

5)  To  make  better  use  of  counselor  time  by  assigning  to  computers  those 
tasks  which  they  can  do  best  and  redeeming  counselor  time  for  those 
tasks  which  requite  human  sensitivity  and  judgment*. 

Amount  of  Progress  Toward  Goal; 

Project  CVIS  began  in  January,  1967,  at  Wlllowbtook  High  School.  The 
first  two  stages  of  development  (January  - August,  1967)  were  devoted 


to  becoming  acquainted  with  other  existing  systems,  b tain  storm  log,  and 
laying  a theoretical  ftamework  for  the  total  system.  Phase  III  (school 
year  1967-68)  was  devoted  to  Sctlpt  writing  and  testing,  collection  of 
data  about  occupations  and  students,  designing  of  a computerised  student 
tecord,  selection  of  computet  hardware  and  display  devices,  and  programming. 
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In  November,  196ft,  stude'.ts  ar  Wlllowbrook  began  to  explore  450  occupations 

In  relationship  to  their  own  student  records  by  u^of  two  IBM- 2260 

cathode  ray  tubes  connected  to  an  IBM  360-30  computer  housed  at  College 

of  DuFage,  now  sharing- In  the  development  of  the  project.  In  January, 

1969,  counselor  terminals  were  Installed  at  Wlllowbrook  for  use  In  recall 

of  computerized  student  records,  Information  about  occupations  and  educa- 

tlonal  Institutions,  and  other  uses  to  be  developed  later. 

* 

In  fall,  1969,  reminals  were  Installed  at  Collage  of  DuFage  for 

student  and  counselor  use.  In  addlrlon,  six  new  programs  and  acrlprs  were 

+ 

added  for  student  use:  on-line  college  Information  and  selection;  Information 
about  College  of  DuFage  curricula;  Information  about  and  selection  of  local 
rrade  4 technical  schools;  Information  about  local  jobs;  apprenticeship 
Instruction;  and  military  Information.  Additional  counselor  functions  were 
added.  Including  on-line  registration  and  on-line  schedule  changes.  During 

the  spring  of  1970,  a design  and  script  vere  developed  for  junior  high  self- 

+ 

exploration  and  vocational  exploration,  making  heavy  use  of  visuals.  This 
new  program  will  be  implemented  In  the  fall  of  1970  In  a nearby  junior  high. 
Tarter  Dare  for  Completion: 

Such  a dare  has  not  been  $er  since  rh*  project  Is  continuously  developing 
and  evolving.  Financial  support  is  assured  through  June,  1971. 

Results  of  Evaluation: 

1)  Students  respond  very  favorably to  computerised,  Inreracrlve  sysrems* 

2)  Srudents  learn  quickly  ro  operate  such  systems  and  ro  "use"  them  for  gaining 

of  facts.  3)  Student  response  Is  much  more  favorsble  toward  programs  (serf  e) 
which  Incorporate  data  abour  themselves  and  allow  Inter -relationships  of  sue  - 
data  rhan  ro  programs  which  give  facts  In  a "page -r urn ing"  fashion.  4)  three 
times  as  many  CVIS  users  as  non-users  Stc*e  thar  they  know  how  to  reach  a 
vocational  decision  and  how  to  find  the  first  job.  5)  Studears  value  compu- 
terized systems  because  they  view  them  as  quick,  efficient,  impartial,  accurare 
sources  of  Information. 
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Panel.  Merging  Computer  Systems 

Dr*  Tommy  Roberts,  Southern  Methodist  University 
Dr.  David  Tledeman,  Harvard  University 

Dr.  Tommy  Roberts,  Southern  Methodist  University  and  Project  TGtSS, 

was  the  first  speaker  to  the  question  of  merging  systems.  His  talk  was 

built  around  a number  of  problems  that  must  be  faced  when  considering 

the  problem  of  merging  the  various  systems.  If  indeed,  we  are  or  want 

to  merge  them,  and  same  recommendations  for  some  first  steps. 

The  problems  presented  Involved: 

1.  Hardware 

Each  state,  university,  public  school,  etc.  chooses  Its  own  hardware. 

2.  PrOttramnlna  Languages 

Incompatibility  of  different  languages  used  on  each  different 
hardware  configuration. 

3.  Software  Constraints 

Problems  of  documentation  and  Inadequate  support  from  manufacturers. 

4.  Upgrading 

Both  programs  and  finances. 

5.  User  Requirements 

Local,  state,  regional  differences  In  philosophies  and  objectives. 

6.  information  Exchange 

Geographic  remoteness  and  competition  for  funds. 

7.  Public  Support 

Desire  of  the  public  to  know  per  pupil  cost  mid  value  returned; 
la  It  worth  it? 

8.  Interstate  Cooperation 

Funding  procedures  vary  from  state  to  state;  inadequate  opportunity 
to  share  planning. 

9.  Convent  local  Ism  and  Biss 

Jealousies  tuid  competition  within  and  between  Institutions. 
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10#  Technical  Training 

Level  of  counselor  education  In  regard  to  such  systems,  lack  of 
well-trained  software  personnel,  awareness  and  understanding  of 
shortage  of  administration* 

His  three  r ecommendat ion s for  the  merging  of  systems  suggested 
actions  to  be  taken  or  directed  by  the  Office  of  Health  Education  and 
Welfare*  These  were j 

1.  To  create  an  Advisory  Board  to  screen  end  evaluate  all  projects* 

2*  To  appropriate  funds  to  develop  a special  purpose  computer  for 
educational  applications* 

3.  To  develop  a center  merging  and  making  the  various  systems 
compatible  with  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  application 
to  education* 

The  second  speaker  on  the  panel  concerned  with  Merging  Computer 

■*. 

Systems.  Dr.  David  Tledeman  of  Harvard  University,  agreed  with  Dr.  Roberts' 
list  of  problems  and  recommendations  for  merging  systems,  and  then  pro- 
vided his  audience  with  a number  of  considerations,  suggestions,  urglngs, 
and  warnings.  Some  of  these  were: 

1*  There  are  parts  of  each  of  the  projects  that  can  he  handled 
systematically  with  or  without  a computer.  These  are  the  areas 
that  give  us  much  room  for  merging  and  cooperation.  # 

2.  Since  the  primary  Initiative  for  funding  Is  with  private 
companies,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  contradict  the  necessity 
for  competition.  We  should  be  sure  to  stop  short  of  merging 

to  the  extent  that  we  prevent  private  competition  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  esoteric  systems. 

■« 

3.  The  problem  Is  not  ours  alone,  but  that  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
They  should  put  together  a plan  that  would  Include  an  Investment 
policy  and  a review  pt  ,cy  that  would,* If  not  merge,  at  lease 
coordinate,  our  actlvlt  as. 

<9 

4.  Some  effort  should  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  programs 
developed  by  the  "think  tanks",  to  see  If  It  Is  possible  to 
make  an  educational  application  of  these  programs.  The  people 
Involved  in  these  projects  should  be  present  in  our  prOblemT' 

The  Importance  of  these  conferences  Is  that  we  can  exchange 
Information  and  listen  to  and  make  contact  with  the  commercial 
companies  that  "want  to  be  seduced". 
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6.  It  is  Important  to  file  documentation  of  the  projects  at  the 
Ohio  State  Center  and  then  to  use  these  documents  as  much  as 
possible  In  the  development  of  new  projects  or  in  the  expansion 
of  old. 

7.  Talcing  a close  look  at  where  the  various  projects  overlap  may 
help  us  to  come  up  with  a more  integrating  document  of  what  a 
career  development  system  can  be. 

8.  ttich  progress  has  been  made  and  much  new  technology  developed. 

Nov  It  Is  up  to  us  to  organise  and  integrate  this  knowledge 

and  technology  to  the  extent  that  we  can  advise  school  administrators, 
people  in  the  U.S*  Department  of  Labor  and  others  of  ways  of  con* 
ceiving  career  development  programs  systematically. 

9.  We  should  be  warned  that  we  io  not  have  unlimited  time.  The 
younger  generation  has  a right  to  expect  that  ve  produce.  Are 
we  reaching  them  effectively?  Are  ve  really  changing  education 
or  merely  reporting  and  rlgldlfylug  It?  Are  ve  getting  the 
"goodies"  to  the  people? 


%r 
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Panels  Hew  Technology 

Dr.  Richard  Carle,  Sander a Associates,  Inc. 

Mr.  Keith  Whitmore,  Eastman  Kodak  Company 

While  acknowledging  many  rapid  gains  and  advances  in  technology, 

Dr.  Carle's  remarks  focused  on  the  recent  developments  In  display  terminals. 
In  the  past,  cathode  ray  tubes  have  rarely  been  used 'because  of  the  high 
cost.  New  developments  In  display  terminals,  such  as  the  plasma  display 
or  the  electro-lumlnesence  display,  are  relatively  inexpensive  and  offer 
greater  flexibility  and  ease  of  use.  j 

Dr.  Carle  predicted  that  central  processors  'and  terminals  will  become 
passe.  While  in  the  past  program  developments  have  been  hampered  by  lack 
of  equipment  to  do  the  job,  he  foresees  that  In  the  near  future  hardware 
will  be  available  before  programs  are  developed  to  use  them* 

n I 

Programming  languages  are  being  developed  . v’  that  will  make  use  of 
the  systems  more  meaningful  to  the  users. 

Bulk  storage  at  reasonable  cost.  If  less  than  Instantaneous  recall 
Is  possible.  Is  yet  another  coming  feature. 

Keith  Whitmore  discussed  developing  technology  other  than  computers. 

■a 

We  placed  emphasis  on  the  learner-centered  equipment  being  developed 
audio  tapes  and  loop  films.  He  demonstrated  through  film  how  the  camera 
has  bean  used  as  a tool  for  learning  with  student  film  productions  becoming 
part  of  the  educational  process.  The  ever-increasing  simplification  of 
equipment  today  enables  young  children  to  use  film  and.  camera  with  ease. 

In  sranarlslng  the  Ideas  In  technological  advances,  Eugene  Wilson  stressed 
that  most  developers  must  become  aware  of  the  cost  factors.  He  felt  that 
guidance  use  of  computers  may  not  yet  be  economically  feasible  * However, 
the  computer  as  a learning  tool  will,  he  felt,  revolutionise  education  snd 
curriculum.  Students  In  using  the  computer  as  a tool  can  test  oOt  their 
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own  hypothesis  against  more  information  than  they  have  ever  had 
available  before* 
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Panel;  Project  Evaluation 

Dr*  Martin  Bohn,  ECKS  Project 
Hiss  JoAnn  Harris,  Project  CVIS 

ECES  adopted  a pragmatic  approach  to  evaluation  of  use  of  the  computer 
In  guidance . The  evaluation  was  net  up  in  Montclair*  Mew  Jersey,  with  an 
experimental  group  and  a control  group,  and  a controlled  ratio  of  male  and 
female,  college  and  non-coliege , black  and  white,  and  grade  level  users. 

There  were  four  terminals  and  eight  periods  in  the  day,  and  it  was 
decided  that  once  a week  was  a reasonable  amount  of  time  to  be  on  the 
system*  This  allowed  enough  time  for  160  users  In  one  week,  and  this 
was  the  size  of  the  experimental  group*  For  each  experimental  Subject 
there  was  a control  subject  matched  on  all  of  the  variables* 

The  program  ran  from  March  through  May*  Soma  wanted  the  system  to  run 
longer,  but  It  was  felt  the  end  of  the  school  year  was  not  the  usual 
school  experience  for  experimental  purposes* 

The  primary  issue  to  be  evaluated  was  what  kind  of  reactions  would  be 

* 

seen  In  the  students*  Reactions  evaluated  were;  decision  making,  what 
information  students  could  use  in  decision  making,  Information  users  had 
about  themselves  compared  to  stondarlaed  information,  what  kinds  of  infer* 
nation  the  student  had  before  he  used  the  system  and  what  information  he 
had  after  using  the  system,  What  sources  of  information  the  student 
thought  were  really  Important* 

The  evaluation  also  Included  Issues  about  student  attitudes  toward 
the  guidance  program  and  how  students  reacted  to  the  system  itself*  Evalua- 
tors wanted  to  know  whether  the  system  made  sense  to  students,  whether  It 
helped  them,  and  if  they  learned  anything  by  use  of  it* 
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Some  overall  conclusions  showed  that  grades  nine  and  ten  were  more 
likely  to  use  the  system  more  often,  and  for  longer  periods  of  time,  than 
eleventh  and  twalth  graders.  It  was  felt  that  upperclassmen  had  made 
decisions  by  the  end  of  their  respective  school  years,  which  meant  that 
they  no  longer  had  the ^Jdofce,  wide  open,  set  of  alternatives  needed  to 
be  attracted  to  extended  use  of  the  system. 

there  were  no  significant  differences  In  respect  to  race*  with  one 

f 

exception.  The  black,  female,  non-college  group  did  not  respond  to  the 
system  at  all.  Otherwise,  the  aystem  generated  a great  deal  of  Interest 
on  the  part  of  the  students  and  parents  of  students. 

HI 

there  was  not  as  much  response  front  counselors  as  had  been  anticipated. 
They  were  given  privy  to  everything  that  was  going  on,  but  somehow  there 
was  a breakdown  in  comounlcatlon*  Counselors  interpreted  the  field  test 
to  mean  that  they  should  not  attempt  to  sway  the  students  one  way  or 
another.  Parents,  more  often  than  not,  felt  ECES  was  worthwhile  for 
the  r children,  although  a small  number  of  parents  thought  the  system 
was  too  pushy  or  tended  to  prescribe  options. 

Por  the  teachers  the  system  had  an  amazingly  low  profile  In  the 

school  system.  They  attended  meetings  and  were  introduced  to  the  program, 

% 

but  there  was  a minimal  effect  as  far  *s  their  involvement  with  the  stu- 
dents and  teachers. 

The  responses  from  individuals  visiting  the  system*  school  officials,  ( 
and  parents  were  so  favorable  that  ECES  was  able  to  go  ahead  with  plans 
for  a more  complete  evaluation  study  which  will  take  place  in  Flint, 
Michigan,  next  year. 
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Data  were  gathered  mostly  fry  questionnaire  which  was  administered  to  froth 

t-  ^ 

groups  before  and  after  use  of  the  system*  There  was  also,  one  form  that 
only  the  experimental  group  responded  to  after  using  the  system  Results 
of  the  pre-test  were  used  to  determine  the  comparability  of  the  experimental 
and  control  groups.  The  most  supportive  post- test  results  were  that  the 
exper  linen  tala  felt  they  knew  more  about  What  was  going  on  in  tents  of  their 

abilities  and  interests  than  did  the  control  groups. 

? 

Conclusions  of  Significance  were: 

1 . The  placement  of  a computer-based  exploratory  system  within  the 
framework  of  .the  present  school  system  seemed  to  make  sense. 

2.  ECBS  Is  useful  for  s wide  range  of  students,  although  in  its 
present  form  it  Is  more  appropriate  for  sow  groups  than  others. 

A second-semester  high  school  senior  Is  not  so  ^lkely  to  profit 
from  it  as  the  freshman  end  sophomore  students . 

3.  There  were  some  positive  results  in  regard  to  measuring  vocational 
maturity  by  the  questionnaire  method. 

4.  Evidence  for  the  impact  of  the  system  that  came  from  the  students, 
parents,  counselors,  and  to  e limited  extent  from  the  teachers, 
was  supportive  of  the  system. 

5.  The  student#  were  able  to  manage  the  system  and  felt  It  was 
helpful. 


Jo  Ann  Harris  opened  bar  discussion  of  Project  CVIS  evaluation  by 

I 

stating  three  major  Issues  which  must  be  faced  and  resolved  before  evalua. 

/ 

t ion  can  be  planned  and  carried  out.  The**  are; 

1.  Should  evaluation  be  based  on  long-term  or  short-term  goals? 


2.  What  must  be  accomplished  in  order  to 'consider  ourselves  successful? 
Will  we  measure  the  consumption  of  information,  the  degree  of 
understanding  of  information,  the  amount  of  system  usage,  the 
reactions  of  users  to  the  system,  and/or  the  making  of  "better11 
vocational  decisions? 

h 

3.  Whom  shall  we  ask  to  rate  our  success  - the  user  himself,  guidance 
* professionals,  parent a,  employers? 
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The  CVIS  teem,  after  long  discussion,  agreed  upon  the  questions  which 
it  felt  must  be  answered  la  order  to  provide  a yardstick  for  success. 
Tbose  which  can  be  answered  through  relatively  short-term  evaluation 
were  Isolated  snd  are  being  and  will  be  answered  In  the  1969*70  school 
year  1a  the  following  ways: 

1.  Comparison  of  responses  to  pre  and  post- use  questionnaire  Items# 
Examples  of  significant  ro.es  are: 

a.  Do  you  feel  that  you  know  how  to  make  a vocational  decision? 

b.  What  things  do  you  think  people  should  consider  when  they 
make  a vocational  choice? 

c.  What  is  the  present  status  of  your  vocational  planning? 

2.  A doctoral  study  being  done  by  George  Meihus  from  Illinois 
Institute  of  technology.  This  study  Involves  the  analysis  of 
progress  In  vocational  planning  by  four  selected  groups: 

a.  High  ability  students  with  high  level  of  emotional  maturity, 
using  CVIS  but  not  receiving  vocational  gjldaace  from  their 
counselors. 

b.  High  ability  students  with  high  level  of  emotional  maturity, 
not  using  CVIS  but'  receiving  traditional  vocational  guidance 
attention  from  their  counselors. 

c.  Low  ability  students  wirh  low  level  of  emotional  maturity, 
using  CVIS. 

d.  Low  ability  students  wltb  low  level  of  emotional  maturity, 
receiving  traditional  guidance  counseling# 

3.  A comparison  of  general  knowledge  about  occupations  t f CVIS  users 
and  non-users  as  measured  by  a questionnaire  administered  in 
October,  1969,  and  In  June,  1970,  to  1,000  randomly  selected 
Wlllowbrook  students. 

4.  A ccmselor  questionnaire  administered  In  October,  1969,  and 
June,  1970. 

5.  Analysis  of  computer-stored  deta: 

a.  Characteristics  of  users  (sex,  year  in  school,  eblllty, 
academic  achievement) 
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b.  Pattern  of  Individual  vocational  exploration  through  Roe 
lattice. 

c.  Result  of  receiving  "discrepancy11  messages . 

d.  Progress  of  vocational  planning  from  7th  grade  through  14th. 

e.  Amount  of  usage  of  material  about  each  of  the  450  occupations 
and  by  Roe  level  and  field. 

JoAnn  Harris  concluded  her  presentation  with  the  fot loving  tentative 

conclusions  based  on  one  year  of  operation  with  approximately  2,000  users t 

L.  Students  and  parents  accept  computer-based  systems  with  enthusiasm. 
Students  state  thet  they  like; 

* a.  The  wealth  of  information  stored  and  the  speed  with  which  the 
computer  can  recall  It. 

b.  The  opportunity  to  learn  about  themselves  (grades,  ability, 
interests) * 

c.  The  interest  of  the  scripts  and  the  personalisation  of  the 
experience  of  information-giving. 

d.  The  innovativeness  of  the  approach. 

e.  The  Impartiality  of  the  computer  about  what  information  the 
student  accesses. 

2.  The  capabilities  and  limitations  of  computers  must  be  adequately 
explained  to  students,  counselors,  parents,  faculty,  and  general 
public • 

3.  On  a voluntary  basis,  as  many  Lower-quart  lie  students  (by  tested 
Ability  and  grades)  use  the  computer  system  as  too  ouartile  students. 

4.  Three  times  as  many  CVIS  users  as  nun-users  say  that  they  know 
how  to  make  a vocational  choice  and  to  get  their  first  job/ 

5.  Students  feel  that  computer-based  syp'.ems  are  touch  more  Interesting 
and  helpful  when  the  system  allows  -the  student  to  relate  data 

about  occupations  and  educational  opportunities  to  data  about  himself 

> 

6.  Counselors  on  the  whole  do  not  feel  threatened  by  computer-based 
systems. 

7.  In  general,  faculty  members  do  not  become  involved  or  highly 
interested  in  computer-based  systems. 
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PROBLKMS 


James  V*  Boyd,  CVIS  Systems  Analyst 
College  of  DuFage 
Wlllowbrook  High  School 

F 


I would  like  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  for  the  opportunity 
to  participate  In  this  conference.  In  speaking  on  the  problems  of 


program.  To  those  who  may  not  be  IBM  oriented*  let  me  explain  what  I naan 
by  reading  the  disclaimer  which  accompanies  IB  documentation  for  TYPB  III 
program#. 


This  Is  another  way  of  saying  that  they  Jo  not  take  the  responsibility 
for  any  problems  found  In  the  execution  of  the  program.  In  classifying 
this  presentation  of  a TYPE  III  document*  perhaps  I am  lust  asking  for 


assuslng  responsibility  for  the  implications  of  what  la  sal^  Having 
stated  this  disclaimer*  I should  now  have  the  added  freedom  to  say  things 


I feel  without  being  held  responsible  for  having  said  them.  I trill  invoke 
this  disclaimer  several  tisms  during  my  presentation. 

Whet  I cm  about  to  say  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  I am  discouraged 
or  pessimistic  nor  that  I am  casting  reflection  upon  anyone.  Furthermore* 

' It  should  not  impose  upon  me  the  responsibility  of  presenting  solutions 
to  ell  the  problems  of  Implementation.  It  Is*  of  course*  much  easier  to 

a I- 

identify  the  problems  than  It  la  to  solve  them. 


Implementation*  1 would  like  to  classify  this  present a tloA  as  a TUB  III 


MThe  programs  In  this  documentation  have  been  contributed 
to  the  program  information  department  by  the  IBM  employees 
and  are  provided  by  the  IBM  Corporation  as  a part  of  service 


DISCLAIMER 


to  customers 


^ IBM  makes  no  warranty*  stated 


u 


a modern  American  right that  Is,  the  right  to  sound  off  without 
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DEFmrruM  of  mpigtcwiAiiOB 

Let  me  begin  by  referring  to  a typical  data  processing  definition  of 
implementation/''"  It  is  typically  defined  to  be  the  recourse  step  of  a five 
step  process. 

k 

1 . Systems  design 

2.  Implementation 

3.  Testing  and  debugging 

4.  Operation 

5.  Modi  fleet  loo  * 

From  this  definition  It  la  seen  that  Implementation  Is  the  process  of 
putting  design  into  operation*  It  includes  all  the  procedures  of  Installing 
equipment*  training  personnel  to  support  a system,,  and  developing  the 
software  to  make  the  system  function. 

However*  1 would  like  to  propose  a slightly  different  definition. 
Implementation  la  the  third  step  of  a four- step  procedure  identified 
as  follows: 

* r 

1.  Inspiration  - conception  of  an  Idea 

2.  Aspiration  - birth  or  Initial  development  of  the  Idea 

3*  Perspiration  - struggle  and  strain  of  growth  toward  security 

4.  Operation  - first  level  of  successful  application 

Implementation  to  ms  Is  the  perspiration  stags*  The  stage  of  work* 
sweat*  loss  of  sleep  end  sacrifice  of  sosis  of  the  other  activities  !• 

1 

might  otherwise  enjoy.  One  thing  involved  in  Implementation  le  that  the 
dreamer  or  designer  ccnes  face  to  face  with  the  cold  reality  of  Murphy*  e 

| Law.  This  ft*y  be  expressed  in  three  parts: 

{ 

* 

j 1.  Nothing  Is  as  easy  ss  It  seems. 

c 

jk 

{ ^ 2.  Everything  takes  longer  than  you  think* 

i 

I 3.  If  anything  can  go  wrongs  it  mill. 


p 
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This  came  very  close  to  happening  today  in  the  demon  6 tret  Ion  of  CVIS. 

# 

When  I contacted  the  computer  center  to  request  Initiation  of  the  program, 
the  operator  said,  "I  have  had  news."  It  seems  that  he  had  attempted  to 
load  the  program  three  times  and  got  equipment  checks  on  one  of  the  control 
units  each  time.  Fortunately,  it  wee  cleared  up,  but  at  the  time,  I felt 
again  the  heavy  hurden  of  Murphy*  s law,  "if  anything  can  go  wrong,  it  will." 


# 


Wow  to  the  problems  of  implementation.  The  first  group  of  problems  I 
would  like  to  classify  as  administrative  problems. 

b 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 

Administrative  problems  involve  the  ''behind  the  scene"  type  of  things 


that  many  of  us  do  not  stop  to  think  about#  I think  of  1*  like  this*  We 
have  enjoyed  a conference  that  has  been  tremendously  wall  planned,  and  we 

v i 

haven't  stopped  to  think  about  all  the  details  necessary  to  make  it 
function#  Someone  did  a lot  of  work  behind  the  scenes  to  make  this 
conference  pleasurable.  It  is  like  the  work  of  a housewife  which  in- 
volves a lot  of  meticulous  functions  that  have  to  be  done,  but  none  of 
them  receive  much  publicity.  There  are  many  administrative  problems 
that  do  not  moke  the  headlines.  Here  are  a few  related  to  the  total 


development;  of  a system! 

„ 1#  What  are  the  necessary  parameters  in  the  development  of 

a computerised  system? 

r *.*■-  L 

2.  What  is  the  heat  hardware  selection  to  insure  meeting  the 
total  system  requirements? 

3#  Is  the  proposed  new  system  compatible  with  total  application? 
4#  Is  the  time  frame  realistic? 

5.  Is  financing  adequate,  and  where  is  it  to  be  obtained? 

6.  Are  public  relations  adequate? 
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7*  Is  progress  In  Implementation  1ft  keeping  with  the  tine  chart? 
g.  What  new  hardware  is  being  developed  which  affects  the  system? 

9.  Whet  goal  patterns  are  emerging? 

■ 

10.  Does  present  hardware  conform  to  these  goal  patterns? 

11.  What  feed  back  la  coming  through  that  will  cause  new  systems 
development,  new  planning? 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  administrative  problems  of  implementation. 
Many  of  them  are  often  overlooked  by  the  naive,  uninitiated  or  inexperienced, 

I 

but  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  successful  implementation. 

PR0BI£MS  OP  HARDWARE 

Second,  there  are  problems  related  to  hardware  and  while  these  have 

been  singled  out  several  timed  In  this  conference,  I have  a few  personal 

* 

consents  to  make. 

<> 

First,  the  initial  selection  of  equipment  must  be  made  for  the  system 
configuration,  and  at  this  point,  who  maker  the  decision?  One  of  the 

things  that  I happen  to  feel  is  that  It  is  a mistake  to  leave  this  decision 

*? 

up  to  the  recoranandat ion  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  hardware.  I am  con- 

h 

Minted  that  the  vendor  does  not  always  have  in  mind  the  most  economical 
way  to  accomplish  a job.  Many  times  vendor-supplied  packages,  in  both 
hardware  and  software,  have  been  developed  for  general  use.  This  generality 
then  is  imposed  upon  all  users,  and  in  many  applications  that  which  does  all 
things  for  all  paople  proves  inefficient,  then  many  people  pay  for  gener- 
ality which  they  do  not  need  and  will  not  use.  I will  dlacues  software 
la  more  detail  later,  but  I believe  that  the  question  of  who  makes  the 
decision  is  vitally  important • Do  you  rely  upon  the  vendor,  do  you  hire 
qualified  people  oa  your  own  staff  to  make  these  decisions,  or  do  you 
hire  a consulting  firm?  In  the  beginning  of  project  CV1S,  a very  high  level 

1489 
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consulting  firm  was  hired  to  study  the  feasibility  of  the  proposals.  This 
firm  spent  several  weeks  at  a cost  of  several  thousand  dollars  and 
published  a two-page  report  which  ' i essence  stated  that  with  the  personnel 
involved,  the  project  could  not  be  done.  This  consulting  firm,  without 
knowing  it,  made  a significant  contribution  to  the  success  of  CVIS  because 

■P 

those  on  the  original  coanlttee  took  the  negative  report  as  a challenge 
to  prove  that  the  consulting  firm  was  wrong*  I would  like  to  suggest  tha^ 
neither  consulting  firms  nor  hardware  vendors  are  in  the  best  position  to 
make  decisions  about  hardware.  At  this  point,  I would  like  to  Invoke  my 
disclaimer. 

I 

The  second  problem  of  hardware  may  be  classified  as  hat  are  fitftct ion. 

Do  we  go  for  a special  purpose  system  or  a multi-purpose  system?  Some  are 

i 

saying  that  what  we  really  need  is  a special  purpose  computer  for  education. 
Others  are  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  obtaining  a machine  capable  of 
doing  many  different  things  in  e mult 1-progranntlng  environment.  A case 
can  be  made  for  both  directions.  I would  like  to  suggest  that  if  we  ere 
going  to  have  a special  purpose  educational  computer,  then  it  should  be  one 
that  would  do  the  total  educational  data  processing  job.  It  simply  does 
not  make  sense  to  having  a computer  capable  of  doing  nothing  but  CAI,  then 
having  to  obtain  a different  computer  for  a different  kind  of  application. 
There  ere  other  problems  related  to  hardware.  Host  of  you  will  know 

ft 

what  I mean  by  Vlead11  time.  If  you  plan  to  implement  in  September,  the 
equipment  must  be  ordered  at  least  6 months  ir  dvance.  Then  allow 

another  month  or  two  for  delays  in  delivery,  mistakes  in  orders,  failure 

/ 

in  shipping  some  vital  parts.  Human  error  plays  a large  role  in  hardware 
implementation  and  causes  many  unscheduled  delays.  %hes«  must  be  considered 
in  the  process  of  Implementation. 
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Another  type  of  hardware  problem  Is  the  limit  at  Ion  of  tbe  planned 
hardware  system.  Once  a system  is  Installed,  new  applications  continue 
to  be  evident,  but  are  often  impossible  due  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
existing  configuration. 

A final  type  of  hardware  problem  is  the  interface  problem.  In 
installing  a teleprocessing  application,  there  are  three  parties  involved; 
the  comminlcations  company,  the  computer  manufacturer  and  the  software 
Supplier.  Ibis  can  be  a vary  trying  triangle.  In  our  own  installation 

■r 

we  went  through  a three  mouth  period  of  triangular  buck-passing.  If  the 

* 

program  does  not  work,  the  programmer  blames  either  the  hardware  off  the 
communications  line,  while  these  companies  blame  each  other  and  the  programme 

r 

It  usually  turns  out  to  be  problems  related  to  all  three.  One  of  tbe 

i 

significant  problems  is  to  set  up  initial  testing  which  involves  all  three 
parties  working  close  together. 

■r 

SOFTWARE  PROBUSMS  , 

! 

Software  problems  can  be  grouped  into' several  classifications.  There  is 

tbe  "on-linp"  versus  "batch"  problem.  What  functions  do  you  perform  "on-line 

% 

and  what  function  do  you  perform  through  "batch"  processing!  Do  you  update 
student  records  on-line  or  batch!  Do  you  update  grades  on-line!  If  so,  you 
are  probably  increasing  rather  than  decreasing  the  amount  of  time  that 
someone  is  going  to  spend  doing  it. 

The  quest  loo  of  local  and/or  remote  applications  is  an  important  software 
consider at Ion,  and  I learned  rather  early  In  our  programming  that  these  are 
two  entirely  different  ball  games.  In  the  initial  development  of  CVIS,  we 

were  able  at  a very  early  date  to  put  on  a demonstration  In  a local  environ- 

* 

ment.  But  when  we  began  to  expand  to  remote  locations  so  that  the  program 
could  work  At  villowhrook  High  School,  wa  ran  into  numerous  problems*  First* 
there  was  no  installation  in  the  area  Where  we  could  test  the  program*  it 
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was  necessary  to  go  to  Clncinattl,  Ohio*  and  test  under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. Second,  we  ran  Into  many  programming  problems  which  are  never 
mentioned  In  the  manuals. 

The  next  type  of  software  problem  Is  that  of  selecting  the  teleprocessing 
technique.  Do  you  use  QIAH,  BYAM,  Some  other  vendor- supplied  technique,  or 
do  you  write  your  own?  How  much  core  la  required  In  the  central  processing 
unit?  How  much  core  can  be  afforded  for  the  application? 

Next  there  Is  the  problem  of  the  programming  language.  Here  again,  who 
makes  this  decision?  1 remember  very  distinctly  when  joAnn  approached  me 
about  becoming  Involved  with  CVIS.  I said  "Yes"  when  I did  not  realize 
half  of  the  Implications.  But,  in  the  beginning,  I took  the  vendor 1 s 
advice  and  began  writing  the  program  In  PLI,  only  to  find  out  that  this 
was  far  too  expensive  core-wise  end  so  had  to  start  all  over  and  write  In 
Basic  Assembly  Language. 

I B 

BTOBBELKCBD  PMttUEMB 

¥ 

I would  like  to  discuss  a few  things  under  the  heading  of  Interrelated 
Problems.  Here  again,  I will  carefully  invoke  my  disclaimer. 

Interrelated  Problem  1 - This  I will  call  the  problem  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  "do  It  now,  pay  later"  approach.  Let  me  explain  what  I mean. 

The  emphasis  of  our  Initial  development  was  to  get  students  on  the  system, 
end  this  was  as  It  should  be.  However,  this  at  times  Imposed  upon  us  the 
attitude  of  "get  the  job  done,  get  It  working"  approach.  We  have  coma  to 
realize  that  you  often  pay  later  for  this  Approach.  You  may  create  some- 
thlng  you  have  to  live  with  later  which  may  be  highly  undesirable.  There 
must  be  a very  careful  systems  approach  to  development.  The  project  should 
be  approached  from  a total  Application  rather  than  a fragmented  point  of  t 

view.  This  does  not  mean  that  It  should  be  a static  system.  It  should  he 
a dynamic,  on-going  development,  hut  It  must  he  planned  from  the  system 
point  of  view  to  prevent  creating  a monster  which  you  cannot  live  with.  1492 
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Interrelated  Problem  2 - Second*  X would  like  to  talk  about  what  1 

will  call  the  "magic  wand11  problem.  This  simply  means  that  It  la 

* 

eaay  for  people  to  see  things  taking  place  without  really  having  any 
concept  of  how  they  take  place  and  what  Is  Involved  in  getting  them 
to  take  place.  When  ve  demonstrated  CTIS  In  Las  Vegas,  there  were 
people  who  asked  how  much  the  black  box  costs.  They  actually  thought 
you  could  plug  In  the  CRT  and  It  would  automatically  produce  the  results. 

To  a lesser  degree,  others  feel  that  you  can  just  wave  a magic  wand  to 
get  results.  But  to  those  who  are  involved  In  the  tedious,  step  by  step, 
detailed,  technical  development  of  the  procedure.  It  Is  not  that  simple* 

There,  of  course,  needs  to  be  some  degree  of  empathy  between  the  user 

* 

and  the  developer.  The  user  Is  interested  In  results  and  doesn't  really 
care  how  It  Is  produced*  But  he  at  least  needs  sufficient  understanding 
to  allow  him  to  be  sympathetic  with  the  problems  encountered  In  Implementation. 

Interrelated  Problem  3 - Next,  X would  like  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
being  "all  things  to  all  people*"  Date  processing  people  are  classified 

as  service  people.  That  means  that  they  exist  to  serve  others*  In  a 

* 

sense  they  must  be  able  to  become  "all  tillage  , to  all  men."  But  this  la 
a difficult  role  to  play  and  creates  many  other  problems.  This  reminds 
me  of  the  Story  of  the  old  man,  the  little  boy,  and  a donkey.  An  elderly 
man,  who  was  quite  sensitive  to  other  people's  reactions,  was  going  along 
with  the  boy,  both  riding  the  donkey.  They  met  someone  who  said,  "Look  at 
the  old  man  and  boy  breaking  that  poor  donkey's  back."  The  old  man  decided 
to  get  off  and  walk*  The  next  person  they  met  said,  "Look  at  that  boy 
making  the  old  man  walk/'  So  the  man  took  the  boy  off  and  got  on  the 
donkey  himself  Whereupon  the  next  person  sold,  "Look  at  that  old  man 
making  that  little  boy  walk."  At  this  point,  the  old  man  decided  he 
simply  could  not  please  everyone  and  continued  on  his  way.  While  It  Is 
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Iamedlately  we  run  into  the  problems  regarding  Individualisation  versus 

tt 

centralisation.  There  la  an  Inherent  fear  In  many  Americans  of  the  "big 
brother"  complex.  He  oppose  uniformity • This  pieces  a burden  upon  date 
processing  people.  Yet,  the  modem  computer  Is  a tool  that  enables  them 
to  cope  with  this  burden,  l fully  believe  It  has  the  potential  to  help 
us  individualize  society  rather  than  making  conformists  out  of  us.  The 
data  processor  can  to  a large  extent  become  "all  things  to  all  men". 

Interrelated  Problem  4 - Finally  let  me  talk  about  the  IEG  problem.  In 
computer  language  the  IRG,  Inner  Record  Gap  is  a gap  on  a tape  which 
allows  the  tape  to  get  the  proper  speed  before  recording  on  the  tape 
begins.  The  IEG  is  What  I call  the  "Inexcusable  Educational  Gap",  the 
gap  between  existing  educational  procedures  and  possible  educational 
procedures.  He  are  now  discussing  educational  systems  that  are  already 
on  their  way  out.  During  this  conference  we  have  heard  repeated  reference 
to  the  advanced  state  of  hardware  development.  He  have  been  told  to  quit 
worrying  about  the  technical  problems  of  implementing  educational  systems 

- t 

and  begin  worrying  about  the  problems  of  how  the  technology  Is  to  bo  applied. 
The  IEG  is  widening,  and  it  is  up  to  people  like  those  attending  this 
conference  to  begin  to  close  It1.  Ve  must  not  fall  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  IEG  for  perhaps  It  also  Is  known  by  another  name,  the  generation  gap. 


i hr 
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SIGNIFICANT  FINDINGS  FOE;  1HE  REHABILITATION  WORKER 


The  major  purpose  of  Project  1656-D  was  to  demonstrate  that  a 
cooperative  program  between  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Special 
Education  could  provide  the  Appropriate  services  that  would  result 
in  placing  a significant  number  of  mentally  retarded  youths  into 
remunerative  employment. 

The  following  were  considered  to  be  of  particular  Importance 
for  the  rehabilitation  worker: 


1.  The  mentally  retarded  can,  with  the  proper  training,  learn  the 

work  skills  necessary  for  many  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs.  o 

2.  The  mentally  retarded  must  be  oriented  to  the  world  of  work 
since  job  skills  and  knowledge  are  not  learned  iijgiden tally. 

3.  A work- study  program  must  be  based  on  sound  education  and 
rehabilitation  principles. 

4.  Counselors  working  with  the  retarded  should  have  smaller  case- 
loads than  those  normally  served  by  a regular  field  counselor. 

✓ 

3.  A female  counselor  appears  to  be  more  effective  than  a male 
counselor  in  providing  services  to  mentally  retarded  girls. 

6.  The  team  approach  has  proven  to  be  very  effective. 

7.  The  abilities  and  Interests  of  he  retarded  worker  must  be 
carefully  considered  in  making  job  placements, 

8.  The  parents  need  to  be  involved  in  any  rehabilitation  plan  for 
the  student.  Rehabilitation  end  school  personnel  cannot  function 
effectively  without  the  full  cooperation  of  the  parents. 
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COORDINATED  PROGRAM  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
AND  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

(Ohio  County) 


I.  Introduction 


The  West  Virginia  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  la  a service 
agency  oriented  to  the  physical  restoration  and  training  of  the  handicapped. 
Its  goal  Is  to  rebuild  the  disabled  man  or  woman  to  usefulness  --  to  self, 
to  family*  to  community.  The  Agency  functions  as  a public  servant  and  as 
such  must  be  aware  of  a growing  and  more  severely  disabled  population  and 
must  realise  that  as  society  becomes  more  complex,  scientific,  and  mechanized, 
handicaps  become  more  disabling.  Restoration  Is  no  longer  enough.  If  we 
expect  man  to  compete,  even  to  exist,  In  modern  society,  to  Survive  social 
and  economic  change,  we  must  equip  the  handicapped  not  only  with  arms  and 
legs  and  teeth  and  glasses,  but  with  skills,  knowledge,  confidence,  motiva- 
tion, and  self-respect  so  essential  to  the  value  of  each  human  Individual. 

That  there  are  severely  disabled  persons  In  our  society  Is  obvious. 

The  examination  of  welfare  and  social  security  rolls  points  out  well  that 
there  are  persons  In  our  society  who  are  so  severely  handicapped  that  they 
cannot  maintain  thembelves  or  accept  the  demands  of  self-support  or  Indepen- 
dent functioning* 

Mental  Retardation  Is  one  of  these  severe  disabilities.  In  the  fast 
pace  of  today’s  society,  education  Is  a prerequisite  for  most  types  of  gain- 
ful employment.  The  mentally  retarded  child  cannot  cope  with  the  expectations 
of  the  modern  educational  system.  And  when  special  education  Is  available 
to  him.  It  becomes  Insufficient  when  he  begins  his  search  for  a job. 

In  an  experimental  approach  to  this  very  real  and  complex  problem,  the 
Ohio  County  Board  of  Education  and  the  West  Virginia  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  joined  forces  late  In  1964  and  embarked  upon  a three-year 
program  of  Research  and  Demonstration,  aimed  at  the  effective  rehabilitation 
of  educable  mentally  retarded  youngsters  and  slow  learners  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  twenty-one.  In  Frojqgje  1656-D  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
services  were  to  become  an  Integral  part  of  the  special  education  program 
In  the  county  and  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  many  disciplines,  the 
mentally  retarded  were  to  be  offered  e comprehensive  program  designed  to 
meet  their  educational,  social,  physical  and  vocational  needs, — to  equip 
them  with  self  confidence,  know-how,  ppd  satisfaction  with  their  own  efforts 
so  that  each  might  know  access  and  personal  value. 

The  concept  of  special  cooperative  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded 
was  not  new.  Many  of  the  methods  and  programs  found  successful  In  other 
states  and  In  Nest  Virginia's/ two  other  school  projects  located  In  Huntington 
and  In  Bluefleld  were  quickly  Incorporated  Into  the  Lincoln  School  Project. 

But  because  the  goal  of  a l(esearch  and  Demonstration  Project  la  to  design 
newer  and  better  methode/and  to  evaluate  their  results-  in  terms  of  effective- 
ness, practicality,  cose,  and  manpower*  much  of  the  three  years.  In  addition 
to  the  actual  provision  of  service,  was  spent  In  constant  redevelopment  and 
evaluation  of  cine  Rehabilitation  Process  as  It  applied  most  successfully  to 
the  Mentally  Retarded. 

> 

The  report  which  follows  is  a record  of  facts  and  figures  compiled  over 
a three -year  period.  It  Includes  activities  of  the  staff,  job  descriptions, 
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and  several  case  summaries  of  clients  Who  are  currently  receiving  services 
or  who,  as  a result  of  services  received,  ere  now  productive,  self-supporting 
■Members  of  society  * 

The  report  includes  statistical  results  and  throughout  attempts  to  high- 
light those  methods  found  most  successful,  or  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  in  need 
of  further  evaluation. 

But  no  report  can  tell  the  complete  story.  For  this  we  must  rely  heavily 
upon  the  understanding  and  imagination  of  the  reader  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  clients  themselves  who  during  the  next  decade  must  demonstrate  to  the 
community  that  they  are  indeed  productive  members  of  society. 

A.  Background  Information 

Project  1656-D,  Coordinated  Program  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  anri 
Special  Education  Services  for  tlie  Mentally  Retarded,  Ohio  County,  was 
approved  by  the  Ohio  County  Board  of  Education  in  November  lr64.  The 
Project  is  located  at  Lincoln  School,  a facility  that  offers  many  excellent 
resources  to  the  development  of  a special  program.  Ohio  County  was  selected 
as  the  Project  site  because  of  an  expanding  program  of  special  education, 
extensive  interest  by  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  hi  si  staff,  and 
the  County  Board  of  Education,  Wheeling  is  a community  with  much  civic  pride 
and  activity.  It  is  intended  that  this  Project  serve  as  a demonstration  to 
other  communities  In  the  state  of  West  Virginia.  1 

There  Is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  literature,  in  reports  from 
research  in  the  field  and  In  the  experience  of  Special  Education  and  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  that  a large  number  of  retardates  leave  school 
prematurely  because  of  a lack  of  interest  in  general  education.  Eften 
in  schools  with  special  education  programs,  a number  of  retardates  fir  a 
not  given  the  continuity  of  services  needed  between  school  and  vo^Btonal 
rehabilitation.  It  is  essential  that  Special  Education  and  VocadlRal 
Rehabilitation  combine  their  efforts  toward  the  common  goal  of  preparing 
students  for  eventual  employment.  This  project  is  a vehicle  for  increas- 
ing and  strengthening  the  relationship  between  Special  Education  and 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  within  the  state  and  for  providing  services 
needed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  employment.  ^ 

111  ere  is  Increasing  recognition  that  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
mentally  retarded  are  of  such  magnitude  that  no  single  agency  can  serve 
the -i  effectively.  The  project  provides  for  close  cooperation  between 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  Division  of  Special 
Education  of  the  State  Departnent  of  Education.  Relationship^  with 
Special  Education  have  been  generally  confinded  to  liaison  contacts  by 
State  Office  repreaentatives  and  referrals  of  cases  to  counselors  in 
tile  field  offices.  In  addition.  Special  Education  ie  represented  on 
thd  State  Rehabilitation  Ad\  sory  Council  and  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
Project  957.  Both  agencies  a e repreeented  on  the  State  Interdepartmental 
Go  nit tee  on  Mental  Retardation. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  tries  to  develon  and 
viaint^in  good  working  relationships  with  all  other  agencies  and  groups 
concur < ed  with  the  physically  end  .non  tally  handicapped.  In  some  instances, 
this  ta'tes  the  form  of  written  agreements,  such  as  with  the  Department 
of  Mental  Health.  These  relationships  have  been  extended  to  include 


cooperative  programs  such  as  Project  1335,  "Vocational  Rehabilitation  of 
Disabled  Public  Assistance  Clients,"  and  Rehabilitation  Centers  In  the  state 
mental  hospitals.  . With  other  groups,  such  as  Labor,  joint  conferences  have 
been  held.  With  still  others,  liaison  responsibilities  are  assigned  various 
staff  members.  In  addition,  local  counselors  are  responsible  for  developing 
and  maintaining  good  working  relationships  with  all  existing  and  potential 
referral  sources  In  their  territories. 

Project  1656-0  Is  based  on  the  prototype,  "Coordinated  Program  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Special  Education  Services  ior  the  Mentally 
Retarded."  Progress  reports  have  been  reviewed  from  Project  No.  RD-681, 

"To  Study  and  Demonstrate  Special  Occupational  Training  Services  for  Educable 
Retarded  Vouth,"  conducted  by  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  and  "A  Coopera- 
tive Program  Between  the  Division  of  Special  Education,  and  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  Independent  School  Districts,"  In  Texas. 

The  problem  with  which  this  project  is  concerned  has  been  met  In  West 
Virginia  only  to  the  extent  of  Initiating  a cooperative  program  In  Huntington 
In  May  1964.  Locally,  many  cases  were  not  referred  at  all  because  there 
was  little  prospect  of  services  for  them.  Project  957,  "A  Program  of  State 
Wide  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  to  the  Mentally  Retarded,"  has 
demonstrated  the  broad  gap  existing  between  Special  Education  programs  and 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  services.  Every  student  in  the  school  system 
Identified  as  mentally  retarded  IS  a potential  project  client,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  evaluating  vocational  potential.  The.  two  programs  will  retain 
their  Identity  and  purposes,  yet  will  blend  their  services  to  achieve 
roaxlmur  functioning  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

There  was  one  existing  program  In  West  Virginia  as  described  In  the 
proposed  project  plan,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  demonstration  of 
an  effective  cooperative  program  between  Special  Education  and  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  will  result  In  the  development  of  similar  programs  In  other 
areas  of  the  state.  In  previous  contscts  between  the  two  agencies  end  In 
preliminary  planning  for  the  proposed  project,  Special  Education  representa- 
tives have  expressed  extensive  Interest  In  such  a program. 

The  project  will  contribute  to  Increased  services  to  the  mentally  retarded 
through  concentration  on  Special  Education  students,  consideration  for  voca- 
tlonal  rehabilitation  of  all  auch  students  Identified  In  the  project  area, 
Intensive  vocational  evaluation,  Job  training,  Job  placement,  and  related 
vocational  rehabilitation  services.  It  will  cause  Special  Education  to 
examine  and  modify  its  curricula  and  relationships  to  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services.  It  will  produce  significant  data,  both  In  relation  to  cases 
served  and  the  unserved.  It  will  test. and  compare  findings  with  other  projects. 
It  will  fill  existing  gaps  In  services  for  the  mentally  retarded.  It  will 
demonstrate  the  values  of  a cooperative  program  to  other  areas  of  the  state. 

It  will  create  a climate  of  need  to  expand  and  Improve  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

The  project  has  been  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
in  cooperation  with  the  Special  Education  Division  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  the  Ohio  County  Board  of  Education.  Outside  of  the  project 
area,  other  staff  members  were * oriented  to  project  objectives  and  methodology, 
kept  Informed  of  project  developments,  participated  In  related  activities, 
and  planned  for  eventual  atate~wlde  expansion  of  the  project  program. 
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Conferences  between  the  Oivision  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the 
Special  Education  Diviiinp  e resulted  In  mutual  agreement  on  purposes t 
organization,  and  ope  rati-  -.thods  of  the  Project.  These  conferences  have 
been  followed  by  joint  meetings  of  local  personnel  frcm  the  two  agencies 
including  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  school  -principals,  and 
District  Office  staff  from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  In 
addition  planning  conferences  are  held  with  such  agencies  and  organizations 
as  the  Department  of  Welfare,  Department  of  Mental  Health,  and  Division 
of  Vocational  Education  regarding  their  re  la ti or 'hip  and  involvement  in 
the  project. 


E.  Purpose 

For  a number  of  years  the  West  Virginia  division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation has  provided  services  for  the  met  tally  retarded.  In  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  mentally  retarded,  however,  chin  has  been  a tc-^;n  program.  The 
lack  of  knowledge,  special  facilities,  trained  staff,  and  adequate  financing 
have  been  major  obstacles  to  expansion  in  this  area. 

During  the  1962-63  fiscs!  year  there  were  3,799  persons  rehabilitated 
by  the  West  Virginia  Division  of  Vocations  . Rehabilitation.  Only  132,  or 
3.5  percent,  were  mentally  retarded.  During  the  last  eleven  years  there 
have  been  28,075  persons  rehabilitated,  of  whom  622,  or  2.2  percent  were 
mentally  retarded. 

It  is  estimated  that  three  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  mentally  retarded.  Based  on  the  1960  Census,  there  are  1,860,421 
persons  iir  West  Virginia,  which  would  indicate  there  are  55,812  mentally 
retarded  in  the  state.  The  population  at  the  West  Virginia  Training  School 
in  July,  1964,  was  339  with  an  additional  140  on  £he  waiting  list.  As  of 
May  1963,  there  were  98  special  education  classes  in  West  Virginia.  There 
were  2,076  students  enrolled  In  special  education  classes,  of  whom  1,262 
were  mentally  retarded.  There  were  'll  students  fourteen  years  of  age  or 
older  enrolled  of  whom  304  were  mt  .ally  retarded.  Of  the  fifty-five 
counties  'n  the  s^ate,  twenty- three  have  no  social  education  classes. 

On  January  1,  1963,  there  were  544  mentally  retarded  persons  In  active 
status  with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Of  this  number,  387 
cases  were  in  Status  1,  Plan  Development.  There  were  363  males  and  181 
females.  There  were  222  between  the  ages  of  15  and  19.  By  sources  e 
referral,  300  were  from  the  state  mental  hospitals,  35  were  from  the  West 
Virginia  Training  School,  70  were  from  public  schools,  and  forty  were 
from  the  Department  of  Welfare.  The  range  of  cases  per  counselor  was 
from  a low  of  2 to  a high  of  93.  In  addition  to  the  544  active  cases, 
there  were  an  additional  481  mentally  retarded  persons  in  referred  status. 

On  January  1,  1964,  there  were  720  mentally  retarded  persons  in  active 
status,  or  whom  532  were  in  Statue  1,  Plan  Development. 

Realizing  the  need  of  additional  programs  to  serve  the  Mentally  Retarded 
in  West  Virginia,  the  following  programs  were  initiated: 

1.  Project  537,  "Development  of  a State-wide  Program  for  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Mentally  Retarded.”  This  roject  was  designed 
to  extend  needed  services  to  mentally  retarded  r arsons  no:  known  to, 
or  served  by,  the  Voca-fldbnal  Rehabilitation  program.  It  terminated, 
on  March  j 1 , 1962.  "*  -j-A  r> 


2,  Project  957,  ,rA  Program  of  State-wide  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded."  This  ia  a project  to  demonstrate  thu  effec- 
tiveness of  a state-wide  approach  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  mentally  retarded  through  a residential  course  for  girls  at  the 
West  Virginia  Rehabilitation  Center,  The  project  terminated  on  June  30, 
1965,  This  special  program  has  been  incorporated  into  the  regular  . 
rehabilitation  program  and  now  provides  services  for  males  as  well  as 
females , 

3,  Establishment  in  1962  of  a Rehabilitation  Center  at  the  Hast  Virginia 
Training  School. 

4.  Establishment  in  1963  of  two  new  positions:  Chief  of  Services  for  the 

Mentally  Handicapped  and  Supervisor  of  Services  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 

5.  Project  773,  1 Cabell  County  Sheltered  Workshop."  Sponsored  by  the 
Cabell  Count,  Council  for  Retarded  Children,  Inc.,  this  project  serves 
both  the  educable  and  trainable  mentally  retarded  In  the  Cabell  County 
area. 


Objectives  of  the  Project 

1.  General  Objectives 

a.  To  apply  in  West  Virginia  the  new  knowledge,  methods,  and  techniques 
acquired  through  research  projects  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
related  fields. 

b.  To  Increase  substantially  the  number  of  mentally  retarded  persons 
being  prepared  for  remunerative  employment. 

c.  To  develop  a comprehensive  and  coordinated  program  between  Special 
Education  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

2,  Specific  Objectives 

a.  Provision  of  comprehensive  rehabilitation  diagnosis  and  evaluation  of 
employment  potential, 

b.  Provision  for  actual  job  try-out  and  job  training. 

c.  Provision  of  job  placement  and  supervision. 

d.  Initiation  of  Improved  diagnosis  and  development  of  work- study  programs 
for  students  based  on  individual  needs.  This  includes: 

■' 

(1)  Introduction  of  such  subjects  in  the  Special  Education 
curriculum  as  activities  ^of  daily  living,  work  attitudes, 
social  skills,  exploration  of  work  concepts,  vocational 
goals,  job  exploration  and  vocational  adjuatoent, 

(2)  In  conjunction  with  project  staff,  the  utilization  of  existing 
services  within  the  schools  such  as: 

(a)  Vocational  shops. 

(b)  Homemaking  activities*. 
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(c)  In- school  job  evaluation  and  training  in  school  cafeteria 
and  garage,  and  with  the  school  nurse,  custodian,  and 
clerical  staff. 


C.  Setting 

The  Lincoln  Vocational  School  was  chosen  by  mutual  agreement  as  the 
site  for  Project  1656-D.  This  facilitated  contacts  by  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion and  Specie..  Education  staffs,  and  the  clients  they  serve  jointly.  The 
physical  arrangements  were  planned  to  promote  joint  planning,  exchange  of 
information  and  better  coordination  of  services.  Approximately  2,700  square 
feet  of  space  was  made  available  for  Project  use.  (See  Appendix  C,  pages  78 
and  7£)  Project  services  were  extended  to  students  eligible  for  rehabilita- 
tion services  in  all  schools  in  Ohio  County, 

D.  Special  Education  Program  in  Ohio  County 
1.  History  of  Special  Education 

Ohio  County  waa  one  of  the  first  counties  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
to  establish  special  classes  as  a part  of  the  public  school  program. 

The  first  classes  t.ere  implemented  at  Jefferson  School  in  approximately 
1933.  This  pro gr aid  continued  through  the  school  year  of  1964-65  as  the 
only  program  for  the  educable  mentally  retarded  children  of  Ohio  County. 
A maximum  of  sixty  pupils  per  year  were  enrolled  in  the  program  ,%t 
Jefferson  School. 

In  1965  the  program  at  Jefferson  School  was  transferred  to  the  Lincoln 
School  building  in  downtown  Wheeling.  This  program,  in  addition  to 
the  elementary  program  which  had  characterized  Jefferson  School, 
included  a program  for  secondary -aged  educable  mentally  retarded 
youngsters.  The  age  range  for  the  students  in  the  secondary  program 
is  fourteen  through  twenty-one  with  the  IQ  range  being  established 
at  40-33.  The  population  of  Lincoln  School  the  first'  year  was  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  five  students,  about  sixty  in  the  elementary,  and 
some  forty-five  in  the  secondary.  As  authorized  through  an  agreement 
between  the  Ohio  County  Board  of  Education  and  the  West  Virginia 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  secondary  portion  of  the 
program  at  Lincoln  School  became  a coordinated  effort  of  these  two 
agencies. 

For  the  school  year  of  1966-67  the  program  at  Lincoln  School  was  expanded 
to  provide  for  about  sixty  additional  students.  One  additional  elemen- 
tary class  was  established  and  three  additional  secondary  classes.  This 
placed  the  population  of  Lincoln  School  at  its  present  level  of  one 
hundred  sixty-five  students,  seventy-five  in  the  elementary  'nd  ninety 
in  the  secondary. 

Lincoln  School  is  presently  providing  for  fewer  than  half  of  the 
mentally  retarded  children  of  Ohio  County,  particularly  on  the  elemen- 
tary level.  Expansion  of  the  elementary  program  to  include  classes 
in  the  respective  school  communities  is  anticipated  in  the  near  future. 
This  will  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  our  secondary  program  as  more 
children  will  be  coming  into  our  secondary  program  having  had  a special 


class  program  rather  than  the  Inadequacy  of  most  regular  class  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded  child. 

Long-range  and  short-range  prospects  for  the  development  of  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded  child  and  other  areas  of  exceptionality  is 
indeed  bright  in  Ohio  County* 

J,  The  Ohio  County  Special  Education  Program 


a. 

b* 

c. 

d* 

e. 


f* 


Humber  of  pupils  served 
Humber  of  classes 
Types  of  disabilities 
Age  ranges 
Grade  levels 
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11 

Mental  Retardation 
7-21 

5 ungraded  elementary  clanses  end 

6 ungraded  secondary  classes 


Qualifications  of  teachers  

Professional  teachLng  certificates  - 11 
Second  class  teaching  certificate  * 1 


g*  Administrative  organization 


h*  Special  Staff  - 

Speech  pathologist  (part-time) 
Speech  Therapist  (part-time) 
Guidance  counselor  (part-time) 

Six  teacher  aides  -(full  time) 
Vista  volunteer 


Project  Plan 
A,  Methods  of  Referrals 


Referrals  are  made  to  the  Project  Supervisor  by  completion  of  a referral 
form  by  a teacher,  a school  counselor,  or  school  psychologist,  with  approval 
*>y  the  school  principal.  All  pertinent  case  information  is  available, 
including  the  school  cumulative  file,  medical  and  health  records,  social 
information,  results  of  psychological  testing,  information  about  aptitudes 
and  vocational  interests,  etc.  Every  person  admitted  to  the  project  is 


isi&* 


identified  and  reported  as  a client  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  Final  determination  of  eligibility  for  vocational 
services  rests  with  the  Project  Supervisor*  while  decisions  related 

to  Special  Education  are  the  responsibility  of  the  school. 

* 

For  students  already  out  of  school*  referrals  are  channeled  through 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  field  counselor.  Where  another  organiza- 
tion (such  as  the  Department  of  Welfare)  or  an  individual  (such  as  a 
parent  or  physician)  wishes  to  refer  the  person  for  consideration  he 
ia  seen  by  the  field  counselor  for  initial  Interview  and  eligibility 
determination*  and  a decision  is  made  by  this  counselor  on  whether  or 
not  to  refer  him  to  the  project. 

B.  Criteria  for  Client  Selection 

1.  Either  male  or  female. 

2.  Within  the  approximate  age  range  of  14  to  21. 

3.  Students  In  the  participating  schools  within  the  approximate  I.Q, 
range  of  40  to  S3  or  sub-average  general  intellectual  functioning 
which  originates  during  the  developmental  period  and  is  associated 
with  impairment  in  adaptive  behavio~  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas;  maturation*  learning*  and  social  adjustment. 

4.  Persons  not  in  school  are  considered  if  they  meet  the  criteria  **1" 
through  14 3M  and  there  ^ reason  to  believe  that  they  will  benefit 
from  project  services.  The  mentally  retarded  with  secondary 
disabilities  are  also  Included. 

C.  Advisory  Committee 

An  Advisory  Committee  was  selected  Jointly  by  Special  Education  and 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  This  Committee  consists  of  approximately 
eleven  members*  representing  Special  Education*  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion* Labor*  Management*  Welfare*  Mantel  Health*  Employment  Security* 
and  Vocational  Education.  The  purpose  of  the  Committee  is  to  make  the 
Project  a part  of  the  conmunit  * keep  abraaat  of  project  activities*  and 
make  recommendations  for  improvement  of  project  operations. 

Valuable  information  has  been  gained  from  this  committee  concerning 
labor  trends*  employment*  employer  attitude?  toward  the  retarded*  on-the- 
job  training*  and  placement  opportunities.  Emphasis*  throughout  the 
project*  has  been  placed  on  public  relations*  both  generally  and  specifi- 
cally in  terms  of  placement  and  Job  training. 

Specific  responsibilities  of  the  Advisory  Committee  are; 

1.  To  keep  informed  of  project  activities  and  developments  through 
attendance  of  committee  meeting#  and  review  of  written  information. 

2.  To  ask  searching  questions. 

To  offer  critical  comments. 
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4.  To  give  advice  on  project  operations. 

5.  To  relate  the  project  to  the  committee  member's  particular  area  of 
interest. 

6.  To  offer  suggestions  and  recommendations  growing  out  of  particular 
areas  of  Interest. 

7.  To  offer  suggestions  and  recommendations  in  relation  to  general 
concepts  of  services  for  the  handicapped* 

8*  To  interpret  the  project  to  the  committee  member's  own  program* 

9.  To  interpret  the  project  in  areas  of  the  committee  member's  general 
interest. 

Goals  and  achievements  of  the  project  are  interpreted  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  staffs  of  the  participating  agencies  and  persons  and  groups 
having  particular  interest  in  the  mentally  retarded* 

D.  Functions  of  Frolect  Staff 

The  Project  staff  consists  of  a Project  Director , Supervisor , Counselor , 
Psychologist,  Training  and  Placement  Specialist,  Work  Evaluator,  Social 
Worker,  and  two  stenographers* 

1.  , Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Project  Director 

a.  Assists  in  planning  a program  of  services  for  the  district  that 
encompasses  both  long  and  short  range  goals* 

b.  Responsible  for  coordinating  and  supervising  activities  of 
personnel  and  rehabilitation  services  in  area  of  assignment* 

c.  Evaluates  casework  services,  for  comprehensiveness,  conformity, 
and  uniformity. 

d.  Reviews  casework,  procedures  including  referral  and  movement  of 
cases  to  insure  a reasonable  equity  between  quality  and  attain- 
ment of  production. 

a*  Acts  as  consultant  on  unusual  casework  problems* 

f.  Interprets  to  all  personnel  agency  policies,  procedures,  rules 
and  regulations. 

g.  Assists  in  program  promotion  with  legislative  groups  as  appropriate* 

* 

h.  Responsible  for  an  effective  and  prudent  administrative  operation 
in  all  district  units  including  requisition  and  maintenance  of 
agency  property* 

1*  Schedules  and  leads  staff  conferences  bi-weekly  or  as  needed* 
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Prepares  service  ratings  for  personnel  in  area  of  responsibility. 

k.  Prepares  recommendations  for  case  service  budget  allocations  and 
production  goals. 

l.  Participates  in  the  promotion  and  development  of  community 
rehabilitation  facilities,  especially  sheltered  workshops* 

m.  Responsible  for  the  preparation  of  necessary  records  and  makes 
required  reports. 

n.  Performs  related  work  as  assigned. 

2.  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Project  Supervisor 

a.  Coordinates  and  supervises  activities  of  all  the  project  staff. 

b.  Continually  evalnates  project  methods,  techniques,  and  procedures 
in  provision  of  services  to  clients. 

c.  Evaluation  and  supervision  of  casework  methods  and  procedures. 

ri 

d.  Management  of  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Project. 

e.  Serves  as  a consultant  on  operational  aspects  of  the  project. 

f.  Maintains  necessary  records  and  reports. 

g.  Conducts  staff  meetings  and  provides  advice,-  training,  and 
assistance  to  staff  to  increase  their  effectiveness  and  help 
solve  problem  situations. 

h.  Coordinates  the  services  of  the  project  with  regular  field  program* 

1.  Promotes  the  program  at  the  local  level  and  developes  community 
resonrces. 

j.  Participation  in  conferences  as  required  at  District  Office. 

k.  Selection  of  new  personnel. 

l.  Prepares  service  ratings  for  rehabilitation  staff  at  Lincoln 
School. 

s.  Assists  professional  staff  In  establishing  quotas  and  setting 
goals 

n.  Attends  Advisory  Committee  meetings,  conducts  group  and  individual 
counseling  sessions. 

Confers  with  medical  and  other  specialists  and  with  representa- 
tives of  allied  agencies  to  exchange  information  regarding  client 
needs. 

p.  Performs  related  work  as  assigned. 

ma 
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3,  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Counselor 

a.  Counsels  mentally  retarded  persons,  either  Individually  or  lti  groups, 
and  members  of  their  families  to  develop  programs  of  vocational 
training,  to  Impart  Information  about  the  Individuals  limitations 
and  potential,  and  to  prepare  the  client  for  suitable  employment. 

b.  Informs  other  staff  members  when  their  services,  such  as  home 
contacts,  social  histories,  psychological  testing,  on-the-job 
training,  placement  or  evaluation,  should  be  provided,  allowing 
the  case  to  move  continually  along  a path  so  that  each  client 
receives  the  services  that  will  benefit  him  the  most. 

c.  Reviews  medical,  psychological,  and  social  histories  of  client 
prior  to  preparing  rehabilitation  plan  for  client. 

d.  Confers  with  Medical  Consultant  and  other  members  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation team  to  evaluate  Information  In  attempting  to  determine  the 
type  of  work  best  suited  to  the  individual's  abilities  and  Interest. 

e.  Develops  a training  program  to  prepare  the  client  for  work, 

periodically  contacts  employers  regarding  on-the-job  training 
programs,  school -work  programs,  summer  employment,  etc.  and  , 

attempts  to  resolve  any  adjustment  problems  the  client  may  be 
experiencing. 

f.  Acts  as  a consultant  to  school  personnel  and  participates  In  school 
staff  meetings  as  well  as  rehabilitation  team  staff logs. 

g.  Prepares  case  history  reports. 

h.  Participates  In  Inter-agency  relationships  and  speaking  engagements 
before  Interested  groups  on  problems  related  to  retardation. 

i.  Utilizes  all  community  resources  In  an  effort  to  rehabilitate  a client. 

j.  Participates  in  District  Office  Meetings  and  Advisory  Committee 
Meetings  In  addition  to  attending  conferences  In  other  areas  to 
further  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  mental  retardation. 

k.  Submits  monthly  and  quarterly  reports  to  the  Project  Supervisor. 

l.  Performs  related  work  as  assigned. 

4.  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Psychologist 

a.  Evaluate  Intellectual,  aptitude,  and  other  factors  of  each  individual 

referred,  regarding  his  potential  eligibility  for  services  to  the 
mentally  retarded.  \ 

b.  Assist  In  determination  of  grade  or  class  placement  If  client  Is 
found  to  be  suited  for  special  education. 
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c.  Evaluate  client  regarding  potential  for  vocational  placement 
in  facilities  (training  or  job  placement)  other  than  special 
education  classes. 

d.  Interpret  test  findings  obtained  from  school  records  or  other 
non-VR  Sources.  ■ " ' 

e.  Maintain  file  of  testing  supplies  and  equipment , and  keep 
advised  of  nev  and  revised  evaluation  materials  and  books  as 
they  become  available. 

f.  Serve  <*s  contact  for  referrals  from  administrators  throughout 
the  Ohio  County  School  system. 

g.  Work  in  close  association  with  Ohio  County  Guidance  personnel 
regarding  possible  referrals  or  for  informal  consultation 
regarding  their  caseloads. 

h.  Plan  and  carryout  research  projects  whenever  possible  to  evaluate 
present  techniques  and  suggest  revision  or  other  means  of  improv- 
ing psychological  services  in  the  Project. 

5.  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Training  and  Placement  Specialist 

a.  Provides  job  placements  and  counseling  services  to  mentally 
retarded  clients. 

f * 

b.  Evaluates  vocational  potential  of  clients. 

c.  Counsels  retarded  and  parents  to  explain  realistic  occupational 
choice  for  client. 

. d.  Attempts  to  place  clients  in  appropriate  job  or  in  op- the- job 
training  program  according  to  their  demonstrated  vocational 
potential. 

e.  Conducts  follow-up  counseling  for  client  and  employer  to  resolve 
any  problems. 

f.  Visits  employers  and  participates  in  speaking  engagements  to 
interested  groups  to  increase  public  acceptance  of  retarded 
workers. 

g.  Plans  training  programs  for  retarded  clients. 

h.  Prepares  case  history  reports  on  vocational  progress. 

H 

i.  Helps  facilitate  retardate's  adjustment  to  full  or  part-time 
employment. 
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6t  Duties  and  ftespons ibilities  of  Work  Evaluator 


a.  Develop  testing  procedures  end  techniques  to  assess  vocational 
potential  of  clients. 

b.  Maintain  a laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  vocational 
potential  of  clients. 

c.  Administer  tests  and  observe  clients  to  assess  vocational 
potential. 

d.  Maintain  accurate  records  of  performance  of  individual  clients 
and  provide  written  reports  of  such  performance  to  the  referring 
counselor. 

e.  Provide  consultation  to  counselor  in  regard  to  clients  tested 
and  observed  in  the  Laboratory. 

f.  Participates  in  inter-disciplinary  staffing  of  cases  for  develop- 
ment of  vocat  ial  rehabilitation  plan  for  individual  clients. 

g.  Participates  as  a team-member  in  program  planning  for  the  Vocational 

* Rehabilitation  Unit.  t , '■ 

h.  Assist  Vocational  Rehabilitation  counselor  in  developing  job 
training  guides  for  his  clients. 

1.  Acquaint  other  team  members  with  evaluation  techniques  and 
procedures  employed  in  the  Work  Sample  Laboratory. 

j.  Disseminate  knowledges  acquired  to  other  individuals  and  agencies 
through  reports  and  in-service  training. 

i1 

kt  Maintain  good  public  relations  through  participation  in  selected 
activities  of  other  agencies  and  community  groups. 

1.  Research  the  area  of  assessing  vocational  potential  of  the  mentally 
retarded  and  employment  opportunities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

7.  Duties  and  Responsibilities  or  the  Social  Worker 

a.  Make  initial  home  visits  to  provide  general  information  about 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  special  project. 

b.  Supplementary  home  visits  to  secure  developmental  history,  to 
observe  home  conditions  and  to  evaluate  the  interest  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  parents. 

c.  Exploration  w£th  the  parents  of  the  Client's  vocational  goals 
and  specific  abilities. 

; r . 

d.  Recording  and  interpreting  social  information  for  the  use  of 
the  rehabilitation  and  teaching  staff 
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e.  Liason  between  families  and.V.R*  project  personnel  and/or 
school  staff. 

f.  Counseling  with  Individual  students  in  the  areas  of  establishing 
vocational  goals,  developing  and  employing  good  work  habits , 
coping  with  home  and  school  problems » and  any  area  which  seems 
pertinent  to  the  rehabilitation  process. 

g.  Group  contacts,  both  with  students  and,  periodically,  with 
parents. 

h.  Participation  in  the  securing  of  medical,  dental,  and  psychological 
services  within  the  community*  This  may  involve  transportation 
and/or  interpretation  to  parents  regarding  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
and  recommendations. 

i*  Involvement  in  weekly  staff  planning  for  individual  students. 

J.  Follow-up  services. 

k.  Contact  with  community  clubs  in  order  to  stimulate  interest  and 
involvement  in  working  with  the  mentally  retarded. 

I 

l.  Contact  with  community  agencies  in  order  to  secure  pertinent  social 
information,  provide  and  secure  referrals,  and  to  coordinate  social 
casework  services  offered  to  specific  clients. 

m.  Development  of  socialisation  experiences  for  clients  to  enable 
individuals  to  realize  their  greatest  potential  and  to  become 
interested  in  and  more  able  to  function  more  adequately  within 
society. 

n.  Participation  in  public  relations  programs  which  might  Involve 
group  discussions,  speeches,  and  training  sessions. 

H 

o.  Participation  in  in-service  h raining  programs  and  similar  agency- 
sponsored  meetings. 

p.  Involvement  in  school  field  trips  and  staff  meetings  in  order  to 
become  more  familiar  with  the  pre- vocational  special  education 
program. 

q.  Performance  of  any  services,  not  cifically  mentioned,  which 

might  be  of  value  to  the  clients  the  agency  Involved  In  the 

Rehabilitation  process. 

•i  i 
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III.  Project  Program 


The  Project  wee  intended  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  a coordinated 
organized  effort  by  Special  Education  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  through 
education  and  rehabilitation  services  in  assisting  the  mentally  retarded  youths 
in  Ohio  County  to  make  an  optimal  adjustment  to  the  demands  of  community  living. 
Throughout  the  course  of  the  Project  a continuous  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the 
public  informed  of  project  activities  so  that  the  mentally  retarded  youngster 
would  be  accepted  and  regarded  as  a person  with  skills,  though  limited,  and  a 
deserving  member  of  the  community* 

The  following  are  examples  of  project  public  relation  activities: 

Presentation  of  programs  before  civic  groups  and  Parent -Teacher  Associations. 
Visits  by  parents  and  groups  to  Lincoln  School. 

Television  coverage. 

Newspaper  releases. 


A.  Responsibility  of  Special  Education  in  the  Operation  of  Project  1656-D 

Special  Education  in  Ohio  County  has  been  responsible  for  the  improvement 
and  continual  operation  of  special  education  programs  in  the  county. 
Activities  which  are  currently,  traditionally,  and  legally  the  function 
of  the  school  system  and  not  specifically  assigned  to  Rehabilitation,  are 
the  responsibility  of  Special  Education. 

1.  Administrative  Or&anization 


2 . Special  Education  ProRram  at  Lincoln  School 

a.  Number  of  pupils  served  - 1G5 

b.  Number  of  classes  - 11 

c.  Age  ranges  - ? - 21  years  of  age 

d.  Grade  levels  - 5 ungraded  elementary  classes  and 

6 ungraded  secondary  classes 

3.  Areas  of  Instruction 

Some  of  the  areas  of  instruction  at  Lincoln  School  are.  industrial 
arts,  driver  education,  social  studies,  English,  reading,  crafts, 
homemaking,  typing,  art,  and  physical  education. 

a.  Indus  trial ‘arts 

Aims:  Develop  the  students'  motor  skills  to  use  all  hand  tools, 
and  if  possible,  power  tools  with  safety j or  -o  the  degree  of  safety 
so  that  they  will  not  injure  themselves  or  others. 

To  teach  the  use  of  hand  tools  ad  that  the  student  knows  the 
function  of  the  tool  as  well  as  the  correct  name  of  the  tool. 
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To  have  the  students  acquire  knowledge  to  repair  objects  in  the  home  r 
on  the  job.  Such  as: 

Electricity  --  Repair  a lamp,  replace  a receptacle  or  switch  and  small 

appliance  work. 

Woodworking  --  Repair  or  replace  broken  parts  and  finish  furniture, 

plasterboard  or  paneled  walls. 

Metalworking--  Minor  tasks  in  forming,  soldering,  bending,  and  riveting. 

— or  in  short,  be  a repair  is  or  maintenance  helper  with  enough  knowledge 
to  "follow  through”  ^yith  a given  task# 

Allow  tne  students ‘to  acquire  an  aesthetic  value  in  self -creations  in 
wood turning,  (lathe  work)  gravel  mosaic  work,  and  pattern  design,  so  that 
these  tasks  can  create  a supplemental  income  if  the  student  is  so  desirous 
or  inclined. 

The  hardest  task  is  to  teach  the  student  conservation  of  material,  supplies 
and  equipment#  They  only  think  of  today’s  project  and  n^t  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  everything. 

We  endeavor  to  allow  the  student  to  bring  in  any  project  for  repair  that  the 
student  can  handle.  Some  good  examples  of  this  type  of  project  brought  in 
were  bicycles,  electric  trains,  and  minor  repairs  to  transistor  radios. 

This  School  Project  has  proven  that  this  type  of  child  ean  be  taught.  The 
longer  we  have  the  student  in  the  program  the  further  we  can  develop  his 
potentials . 

b . Driver  Education 


If  teaching  the  educable  mentally  retarded  is  a science,  this  aspect  of  the 
program  is  a task  that  words  can  not  describe#  The  driving  program  started 
in  January  1967,  and  to  date  twenty  students  have  a^hie  'd  their  driver 
license  and  are  safe,  competent  student  drivers# 

Since  the  program's  inception,  only  two  students  had  to  be  dropped#  The 
problem  was  not  the  student ability  to  drive,  but  the  adjustment  to  the 
State  Police  Examiner  and  the  lack  of  desire  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

c.  social  Studies 


In  es tabl i shing  a curriculum  for  children  at  Lincoln  School  a number  of 
factors  were  considered. 

(1)  The  fact  that  their  non-school  experiences  were  J imited. 

(2)  The  ability  of  the  students  to  comprehend. 

With  these  guidelines  a cturse  cf  study  was  considered,  the  following 
goals  were  outlined- 

(1)  To  increase  the  reading  level  of  the  c^ld. 

(2)  To  oiting  to  the  sttoent  a set  of  new  experiences. 

To  achieve  these  goals  by: 

(1)  Use  of  the  newspaper. 

(2)  Use  of  maps . * ■ 

O)  Use  of  films  and  film  strips. 

(4)  Field  trips  to  points  of  locai  interest. 

(5)  V]. its  ro  the  Public  Library- 

ICIO 


d . English 

Cl)  Objectives 

(a)  Understand  meaning  of  English 

(b)  Appreciate  value  of  English 

(c)  Communicate 

(d)  Appreciate  all  types  of  books 

(e)  Understand  poetry 

(f)  Express  selves  - spoken  and  written 

\ 

(2)  Activities  accomplished 

(a)  Letters  - personal,  lob  applications,  and  business 

(b)  Spelling 

(c)  Oral  reading  - newspapers,  magazines,  workbooks,  poetry,  and  plays 

(d)  Silent  reading  - individual  books,  workbooks,  rswspapers,  plays, 

and  poetry 

(e)  Workbooks 

(f)  Poetry  - read  and  write 

(g)  Plays  --  The  Christinas  Carol 

(3)  Activities  to  acco-iplish 

(a)  Workbooks 

(b)  Spelling 

(c)  Reading  - oral  and  silent 

(d)  Poetry 

(e)  Prose 

(f)  Composition 

e . Reading 

The  reading  program  is  basically  developmental  in  aiding  our  students  in 
obtaining  basic  reading  skills • Regardless  of  the  reading  achievement 
levol  of  our  students,  it  is  our  objective  to  develop  his  reading  skills 
to  the  utmost,  Toward  this  end  our  program  is  quire  realistic^  it  oro- 
vides  the  child  with  a basic  sight  vocabulary.  We  hope  It  equips  the  child 
with  a ohonics  system  for  an  independent  attack  on  new  words.  It  is  also 
planned  do  provide  a comfortable  and  successful  sequence  of  experiences 
leading  to  the  application  of  reading  skills  in  both  leisure  time  and 
functional  situations* 

In  developing  the  instructional  program  the  teachers  use  methods  that 
*>ost  nearly  accommodate  the  needs  of  our  students*  The  ultimate  levels 
of  reading  neh reverie nt  vary  ftom  student  to  student.  To  be  T.ore  able  to 
aid  the  c'lild  in  increasing  his  reading  achievement  we  group  our  students. 
We  use  the  botts  Informal  Reading  Inventory  to  evaluate  our  students. 

The  range  of  ability  of  our  students  extends  from  Pre-readiness  to  sixth 
p.radf:.  lit  these  groups  we  use  both  individual  and  group  instruction* 
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The  following  is  a list  of  source  materials  and  audio-visual  aides  used 
in  our  classes:  Scott-Forescnan  Company,  The  New  Curriculum  Foundation 

Series,  Follett  Publishing  Company,  Lzcy  to  Read  Series,  Turner-Livings  ton 
Reading  Series,  Dolch  Materials,  Readers  Digest,  Bell  & Howell  Language 
Master,  tape  recorder,  phonics  records  and  many  others* 

f . Craft  Department 

Objectives  of  the  department  are  to 

1.  Expose  the  students  to  new  and  different  materials, 

2.  To  develop  creativity,  and 

3.  To  find  hidden  talents  in  our  students. 

During  the  school  year  we  try  to  expose  each  Student  to  new  and  different 
iJeas  and  materials  letting  each  individual  explore  his  or  her  own  interest. 
Often  we  will  find  an  inte.est  in  which  he  or  she  could  possible  produce  a 
quality  item  which  could  be  sold  for  profit. 

Yearly  projects  ir elude  the  following: 

J.  Copper  enameling  (jewelry,  etc.) 

2.  Clay  (pottery  and  free  hand) 

3.  Paper  craft 

4.  Slap  stick 

5.  Silk  screening 

6.  Block  printing 
7*  Spin-Wheel  art 

8.  Metal  etching 

9.  Copper  tooling 

10.  Slip  molds 


proficient  enough  at  typing  to  gain  employment  solely  because  of  his 
typing  skill.  However,  it  Js  hoped  that  he  will  benefit  from  the  study 
of  typing  by  means  of:  satisfaction  in  acquirement  of  a new  and  different 
skill;  possible  improvement  in  reading  ability  due  co  heightened  per- 
ception; possible  employment:  because  he  can  do  simple  typing  in  addition 
to  ocher  skills. 

Objectives : 

To  learn  the  basics  of  typing 
i'o  learn  proper  typing  habits 
To  develop  ability  to  follow  directions 
To  become  an  accurate  tyoist 

Procedures : 

Junior  high  text  books  and  typewriters  with  lettered  keys  are  us- d. 
Students  receive  constant  stress  concerning  good  typing  habits. 

Students  progress  at  individual  speeds  through  the  text  typing  lessons. 
Students  are  given  periodical  accuracy  tests,  and  occasional  speed 
tests.  The  greater  emphasis  is  constantly  placed  upon  accuracy. 


8-  TYPin& 

I- 

It  is  not  to  he  expected  that  tne  educable  mentally  retarded  will  become 
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Homemakina 


The  overall  objective  of  the  homeraaking  prograta  :s  to  develop  through 
practical  experience  the  skills  and  abilities  necessary  to  care  for  a 
home  and  family , or  to  do  similar  work  *or  a living. 

( 1)  Cooking 

Objectives:  To  learn  the  oaslc  and  most  simple  facts  of  nutrition 

and  meal  planning* 

To  become  familiar  with  kitchen  equipment. 

To  be  able  to  recognize  names  of  food  items,  to  plan  a grocery  list 
and  do  grocery  shopping. 

To  learn  to  read  and  follow  a recipe,  interpreting  correctly  the 
measurements  and  cooking  terms. 

To  become  familiar  with  simple  food  preparation  for  the  three  daily 
meals • 

Procedures: 

Students  compile  their  own  textbooks  by  filling  loose  leaf  notebooks 
with  ditto  pages  concerning  lesaons  on  nutrition,  kitchen  equipment, 
cooking  vocabulary,  etc*,  as  lessons  are  covered* 

Cooking  lessons  begin  wi^h  breakfasts  and  progress  through  lunches, 
snacks  and  baking* 

Girls  are  divided  into  individual  kitchens.  During  the  year  they 
receive  experience  with  both  gas  and  electric  ranges* 

Gii lr  prepare  and  serve  complete  meals  for  guests,  each  "kitchen" 
being  responsible  for  different  foods  and  tasks, 

(2)  Housekeeping 
Objectives : 

To  learn  the  supplies  and  equipment  needed  and  the  process  necessary 
-o  perform  all  household  cleaning  jobs. 

To  learn  to  do  laundry  including  ironing  and  the  operation  of  auto- 
mat 4C  equipment. 

Procedures ; 

Girls  are  given  actual  experience  La  housekeeping  jobs  in  a fully 
furnished  apartment. 

They  are  assigned  rotating  jobs  so  that  each  girl  receives  experience 
in  each  job. 

Girls  are  given  demonstration  lessons  in  ironing  and  laundry.  They 
are  assigned  to  "laundry  duty'1  on  a weekly  basis  and  are  responsible 
for  the  laundry  for  the  school  lunch  room,  physical  education  depart- 
ment, home  economics  department,  and  nurse's  room. 

O)  SefcJng 

Objectives : 

To  learn  to  recognize  common  fabrics  and  their  qualities. 

To  become  familiar  with  sewing  equipment  and  become  capable  in  running 
an  electric  sewing  machine. 

To  bb  able  to  do  the  baste  clothing  construction  procedures,  such  as 
darts,  5/3"  seams,  etc. 

To  construct  attractive  garmentdf.  . 
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To  develop  an  awareness  of  style. 

To  develop  a sense  of  satisfaction  by  acquiring  a rewarding  skill. 
Procedures  5 

Girls  are  acquainted  with  sewing  equipment  and  machined. 

They  receive  demonstration  lessons  in  making  darts,  seams,  and 
sewing  buttons.  They  are  then  required  to  make  satisfactory 
samples  of  these  before  beginning  actual  sewing  projects. 

Girls  work  at  their  own  speeds,  beginning  with  simple  items  Such 
as  sewing  bags,  pin  cushions,  headscarves,  and  work  their  way  up 
through  skirts,  jumpers  and  dresses. 

Each  girl  is  given  individual  Instruction. 

Filmstrips,  movies,  posters,  displays  and  other  visual  aids  are  used 
throughout  all  areas  of  the  homemaking  program. 

i,  Art 

Art  is  a way  of  life.  It  is  a universal  launguage  common  to  all  people. 
It  provides  an  avenue  of  expression  and  emotional  release#  It  acts  as 
a builder  of . the  kind  of  morale  that  comes  from  progressive  accomplish* 
meat.  It  provides  the  student  with  the  lnclinatJ and  skills  to  use 
his  leisure  time  constructively  and  creatively,  <:nd  to  enjoy  the  world 
of  color,  line  and.  form  that  is  all  around  him. 

f 

General  objectives  of  art: 

(1)  ' Unders tandina 

Through  the  historical  study,  and  the  actual  observation  of  regional 
art  of  different  people  of  the  world,  the  student  grasps  a clearer 
understanding  and  becomes  more  humane  toward  mankind.  Creativity 
and  self-expression  will  encourage  the  student  to  accept  people 
individually  rather  than  as  a group. 

(2)  Skills 

Art  improves  the  techniques  and  skills  in  different  arc  media.  It 
develops  ability  to  analyse  critically  both  hand-mad'  and  machine 
made  articles.  It  helps  the  student  acquire  an  undert tand ing  of  the 
basic  principles  of  design,  composition  and  color  that  makes  him  a 
useful  member  of  society. 

Various  media 

Crayon,  oil  pastel,  chalk,  charcoal,  watercolor,  poster  paint,  water 
color  and  ink,  crayon  and  ink,  chalk  and  wet  paper,  etc. 

Course  content 

(a)  Interpretation  of  a landscape 

(b)  Study  of  trees  and  other  elements  ol  nature 

(O  Life  drawing  - Portrait  study  and  action  figures 

(d)  Design 

(e)  Stu'oy  of  animals 
if)  Study  of  fish 

(g)  Designing  buildings  using  perspective 

(h)  Development  of  a specif  ic  .style  of  painting  or  drawing  by  the 
study  of  impressionism,  express lonlsm,  surrealism,  cubism  and 
abstract  art. 

The  above  are  merely  a few  o£  the  possible  areas  for  individual  work. 
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j * Physical  Education 


(1)  Objectives 

(a)  Increase  knowledge  of  games  and  sports 

(b)  Appreciate  the  value  of  play 

(c)  Co-operate  with  other  students 

(d)  participate  tr.  a variety  of  spotts  and  ga^s 

(e)  Develop  safety 

(f)  Develop  desirable  habits  of  conduct 

(g)  Develop  specific  muscles 

(h)  Develop  proper  ideals  and  attitudes 

(1)  Develop  physical  fitness 

(j)  Prevent  fatigue 

(2)  Activities  accomplished 

(e  . Swimming  - float,  American  crawl,  tread  water,  and  bob 
<b)  Softball 

(c)  Kickball 

(d)  Volleyball 

(e)  Tumbling  - forward  roll,  backward  roll,  cartwheel,  and 

headstand 

■r 

<J)  Activities  to  accomplish 

(a)  Tumbling  - partner  stunts,  pyramids,  round-off,  and 

hand  stahd 

(b)  Apparatus*  balance  beam,  parallel  bars,  rings,  and 

horizontal  bar 

(c)  Basketball 

(d)  Dance  * folk,  square,  creative 

(e)  Swimming  - water  games,  breast  stroke,  tnd  side  stroke 


4.  Kephart  Program 

In  addition  to  academic  instruction,  the  Kephart  Program  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Lincoln  School  Program. 

The  Kephart  Program  \s  based  on  the  theory  chat  learning  la  basically  a 
developmental  process.  One  level  of  learning  is  based  on  another  in  a kind 
of  a sequence.  If  the  learning  at  the  particular  stage  is  inadequate  or 
missed,  due  to  brain  damage,  retardation  or  other  reasons,  the  whole  sequence 
is  affected.  There  are  three  major  stages  in  this  program:  the  gross  motor 
stage,  which  1$  the  ability  to  maneuver  in  ondo  environment;  'ie  perceptual 
motor  stage,  which  is  the  ability  to  control  cne'n  rian-r.uvers ; and  the  third 
stage,  the  concept  stage,  the  ability  to  handle  *yir,wliu  or  conceptual 
Information.  If  the  learning  within  era  of  the  stages  la  inadequte,  then 
the  total  process  is  affected. 

Some  major  areas  of  development  are  senaory-mo Lor- learning,  ocular- Control 
and  form  perception  which  include  the  following  training  activities: 
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a.  Gross  Motor  Development 

b.  Walking  Board  * 2"  x 4"  x 8’ 

c.  Balance  Board 

d.  Identification  of  Body  Parts 

e.  Imitation  of  Movements  (Simon  Says) 

f . Angels -in- the -Snow 

g.  Chalkboard  activities 
h*  Ocular  pursuit 

i.  Form  Perception 

j.  Stunts  and  feames 

In  working  with  the  children,  we  must  work  with  basic  areas  of  development 
first  and  then  proceed  to  the  more  difficult  activities.  Therefore,  it  is 
essential  to  work  with  motor  activities  first  and  then  proceed  with  the 
activities  of  ocular  control  and  form  perception.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
these  previous  skills  must  be  completely  learned  before  a higher  skill  is 
attempted.  However,  a minimum  amount  of  the  more  basic  skills  will  greatly 
aid  learning  of  the  higher  skills.  Later  skills  are  based  upon  earlier 
generalizations- this  is  learning. 

Women's  groups  and  other  local  groups  have  volunteered  to  assist  with 
"helping  hands"  in  this  program. 


Responsibilities  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  the  Operation  of  Project  1656-P 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  provides  the  operational  aspects  ot  the  program  as 
they  relate  to  activities  that  are  currently,  traditionally,  and  legally,  the 
function  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

•I. 

The  rehabilitation  ot  a mentally  retarded  client  begins  with  a referral  and 
ends  wLth  suitable  placement  In  gainful  employment.  Between  referral  and 
placement,  numerous  services  may  be  provided  in  order  to  restore  the  mentally 
retarded  client  to  an  able  and  qualified  worker. 

Project  1656- D provides  a multiplicity  of  different  services  to  the  handicapped  - 
each  is  tailored  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  client.  This  wide  diver- 
sity of  assistance  may  be  grouped  under  four  major  headings!  (1)  Medical, 

(2)  Psychological,  (3)  Social,  and  (4)  Vocational. 

(1)  Medical  services  are  intended  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  handicapped 
individual's  physical  or  mental  impairment.  Service**  under  this  category 
may  take  many  forms,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  client's  handicapping 
condition. 

Medical  diagnosis,  for  example,  Is  provided  at  the  outset  of  the  rehab  1 Li- 
te t ion  process  to  establish  the  client's  eligibility  for  services,  to 
determine  the  degree  of  disability,  and  to  help  evaluate  work  capacities. 
Medical,  surgical,  psychiatric  and  hospital  care  are  carefully  prescribed 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  each  disabled  person. 

(2)  Psychologies,  services  may  incLude  psychological  evaluation,  personal 
adjustment  counseling,  and  group  therapy. 

Psychological  evaluation  involves  the  services  of  a psychologist  In  testing 
and  evaluating  skills,  aptitudes.  Interests,  and  other  psychological  factors 


in  order  to  arrive  at  a careful  estimate  of  the  disabled  person's 
rehabilitation  potential. 


Personal  adjustment  counseling  is  intended  to  help  the  disabled 
ind' vidua  1 understand,  accept,  and  remedy  conditions  or  attitudes 
which  may  interfere  with  his  rehabilitation. 

(3)  Social  Services  include  social  evaluation  and  social  casework.  The 
collection  of  information  of  a social  nature  from  the  disabled  person, 
his  family  and  others  and  the  appraisal  of  such  information  to  draw 
conclusions  regarding  the  disabled  person's  rehabilitation  potential 
is  the  objective  of  social  evaluation. 

Social  casework,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  process  of  working  with 
individuals  to  facilitate  their  rehabilitation  through  solution  or 
mLtigation  of  problems  growing  out  of  their  relationships  with  others, 
primarily  those  persons  most  influential  in  the  client's  social 
environment. 

(4)  Vocational  Services  for  the  handicapped  include  vocational  evaluation, 
vocational  guidance  and  counseling,  pre- vocational  experience  or  job 
try-outs,  special  and  remedial  education,  vocational  training,  shel- 
tered^mployment  and  job  placement  and  followup. 


The  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  becomes  deeply  involved  in 
collecting  and  appraising  information  on  the  disabled  person's  work 
history,  education  interests  and  aptitudes,  and  physical  or  mental 
condition  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a realistic  job  objective. 

This  is  coupled  with  vocational  counseling  and  guidance  to  help  the 
client  understand  his  vocational  liabilities  and  assets.  It  also 
involves  supplying  occupational  information  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing the  handicapped  individual  choose  an  occupation  suitable  to  his 
interests  and  abilities. 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  a suitable  job  objective,  the  client  may 
undergo  a series  of  job  try-outs  under  simulated  working  conditions. 
Remedial  and  special  education,  vocational  training  and  sheltered 
workshop  services  are  all  intended  to  prepare  the  handicapped  client 
to  take  his  place  in  the  Labor  market.  Selective  job  placement  and 
follow-up  services  are  essential  to  insure  that  the  disabled  worker 
is  placed  in  the  job  for  which  he  is  best  suited  and  to  determine 
that  both  the  client  and  his  employer  are  well  satisfied. 

Cjiei.t:  Evaluation 

The  Project  provides  for  rehabilitation  evaluation,  including  psychological 
evaluation,  social- work  evaluation,  work  evaluation,  job  tryouts,  end  voca- 
tional counseling. 

1 - Work  Evaluation 

A pre- vocational  evaluation  unit  has  been  established  at  Lincoln  School 
and  is  administered  by  a rtork  Evaluator.  This  unit  compliments  other 
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evaluation  activities  such  as  psychological  evaluation,  job  try-outs, 
social-work  evaluation,  and  vocational  counseling.  The  unit  makes 
use  of  selected  activities  and  work-samples  to  evaluate  capacities  in 
such  areas  as  the  following: 

a.  Clerical  tasks,  including  envelope  assembly,  counting  money, 
stock  work,  collating,  alphabetical  filing,  sorting,  stapling, 
packaging,  cutting,  folding,  and  mailing. 

b.  Light  industrial  tasks.  Including  cable  clamp  assembly, 
carriage  bolt  assembly,  packaging  of  poker  chips  in  tube  and 
box,  screw  sorting,  washer  packaging,  and  switch  assembly. 

c.  Service  tasks,  including' setting  table,  making  bed,  vacuuming 
floor,  polishing  floor,  sweeping,  mopping,  ironing,  washing, 
dusting,  window  cleaning,  food  preparation,  and  busboy  work. 

d.  Hand  tool  tasks,  including  tool  identification,  use  of  hammer, 
cross  cut  saw,  screwdriver,  and  coping  saw,  and  window  pane 
ins tallation. 

e.  Messenger  service,  including  both  inside  and  outside  messenger 
wot  k* 

f.  Vocational  observation,  including  field  trips  to  places  where 
people  are  working,  particularly  in  kinds  of  work  which  the 
project  clients  might  obtain. 

g.  Association  activities,  including  the  procurement  of  a Social 
Security  number,  completion  of  job  application  form,  functional 
sign  reading,  and  independent  travel. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  SERVICES  IK  PROJECT  1636-D 
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In  a cooperative  program  such  as  ours,  in  which  a combined  School* 
rehabilitation  staff  is  employed  to  work  with  mentally  retarded  students,  the 
function  of  the  Psychologist  and  the  psychological  services  provided  must  be 
adapted  to  the  dictates  of  the  particular  program.  Since  each  cooperating  staff 
member  nay  see  the  potential  contribution  of  the  Psychologist  in  a different  way, 
the  emphasis  nay  be  placed  on  one  type  of  service  for  a time,  then  change  to  a 
different  emphasis.  In  describing  these  functions,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
outline  the  details  of  each  phase,  as  well  as  discuss  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  function  would  be  stressed  in  the  development  of  the  Project* 


a.  Psychological  Testing  ' 

Without  question,  psychological  testing  is  the  primary  function  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Psychologist  in  our  setting*  The  need  for  testing  is  further 
intensified  because  there  is  no  Psychologist  employed  by  the  county  school 
system  in  which  our  Project  is  located*  Therefore,  the  great  majority  of 
referrals  have  come  to  us  with  little  or  no  prior  testing  having  been  done. 
The  uses  and  types  of  psychological  testing  can  be  best  discussed  in  terns 
of  the  particular  reason  for  their  administration. 

Determination  of  Ellgibili ty 

The  process  of  determination  of  eligibility  for  Project  services  has 
depended  heavily  on  the  use  of  psychological  casts.  When  an  individual  is 
referred  to  the  Project  from  any  source,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Psychologist  to  establish  whether  he  is  mentally  retarded  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent.  Appropriate  services  are  then  recommended  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Counselor  who  is  handling  the  case. 

Whenever  possible,  eligibility  determination  begins  with  an  interview 
with  the  referral  source.  In  this  way,  a brief  developmental  history,  or  a 
series  of  observations,  or  simply  an  impression  which  may  be  provided  can 
be  used  to  judge  the  appropriateness  of  the  referral  as  well  as  gather  data 
which  is  often  invaluable  in  our  handling  of  the  case,  Next,  the  referred 
individual  is  seen  in  one  or  two  interviews  for  the  administration  of  several 
diagnostic  tests.  In  a screening  interview,  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
isolate  the  general  nature  of  the  learning  difficulty,  such  as  cultural 
deprivation,  neurological  dysfunction,  or  severe  reading  disability.  Tests 
used  in  such  a screening  would  be  drawn  from  the  following: 

Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test 
Slossen  Intelligence  Test 
Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test 
Graham-Kendal l Memory- for-Designe  Test 
Harr is-Goodenough  Human  Figure  Drawing  Test 
Wide  Range  Achievement  Test  * Reading  section 
Slossen  Oral  Reading  Test 

If  after  judging  the  results  of  the  screening  tests  it  appears  that  the 
individual  nay  be  retarded  intellectually,  he  would  be  seen  again  for  the 
.id  nin  istr.it  Lon  of  a more  comprehensive  intelligence  test,  such  as  the 
S tanf ord-Binet  or  Wechsler  Scales.  The  combined  interview  and  test  data 
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would  then  be  used  as  a basts  for  recommending  acceptance  or  non-acceptance, 
of  the  referred  individual  for  client  services,  as  well  as  more  specific 
suggestions  for  the  handling  of  the  case,  such  as  suitable  grade  placement 
in  special  classes  (If  eligible)  or  suggested  referral  to  a more  appropriate 
agency  (if  not  eligible  for  our  services).  The  final  decision  regarding 
eligibility,  however,  rests  with  the  Rehabilitation  Counselor. 

Re -Testing  of  Active  Clients 

Since  an  individual  may  be  accepted  for  client  services  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  he  may  spend  several  years  as  an  active  client  before  reach- 
ing his  ultimate  vocational  rehabilitation.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
re-evaluate  clients  periodically  Who  may  have  been  in  special  school  or  other 
training  classes.  In  this  way  we  can  determine  the  effects  of  the  training 
and  other  factors  Which  may  have  changed  since  initial  evaluation.  For  this 
purpose,  achievement  tests  are  best  suited,  although  diagnostically  oriented 
tests  are  sometimes  used  in  periodic  evaluations,  particularly  When  a specific 
strength  or  deficit  is  noted  by  a teacher  or  administrator  and  felt  to  warrant 
further  investigation  by  the  Psychologist*  In  any  case,  such  testing  stives 
both  to  supplement  and  to  up-date  prior  test  findings. 

Test  Prior  to  Job  Placement 

Perhaps  the  most  essential  aspect  of  the  Project  testing  program  is  that 
which  immediately  precedes  consideration  for  job  placement.  It  is  at  that 
time  that  the  client  must  be  thoroughly  evaluated  In  terms  of  his  occupational 
readiness,  l.e*  academic  achievement,  aptitudes,  skills,  interests,  and  such 
elusive  traits  as  emotional  and  social  maturity,  which  often  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  quantification.  Nevertheless,  it  is  at  this  time,  when  faculty 
and  staff  agree  that  a client  is  ready  for  job  placement,  that1  the  Psychologist 
and  Work  Evaluator  work  in  depth  with  the  client  to  determine  areas  of  potential 
vocational  success.  During  this  phase,  the  Psychologist  would  utilise  tests 
such  as  the  following: 


California  Picture  Interest  Inventory 
Geist  Picture  Interest  Inventory 
Vocational  Interest  Analysis 
Bennett  Test  of  Mechanical  Comprehension 
Prognostic  Test  of  Mechanical  Abilities 
Wide  Range  Achievement  Tesc  - All  sections 
Purdue  Pegboard 

Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale 
Ca in-Levine  Social  Competency  Scale 
S.R.A.  Occupational  Exploration  Kit 
Thematic  Apperception  Test 


Certainly  not  all  the  above-mentioned  tests  would  be  used  with  any  one 
client;  tests  from  this  and  previous  lists  would  be  used  as  needed  for  the 
most  efficient  prediction  of  suitable  job  placement. 


The  results  of  the  pre -placement  testing  would  then  be  combined  with  the 
observations  of  thc'^ork  Evaluator  In  a series  of  recommendations  to  the  Job 
Training  and  Placement  Specialist,  Who  would  then  wt  k with  the  Counselor  in 
placing  the  client  in  an  employment  aetting. 
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Comment:  on  the  Use  of  Psychological  Tests 

The  most  notable  feature  In  the  use  of  psychological  tests  with  mentally 
retarded  adolescents  is  the  limited  number  available  which  are  suitable  for 
persons  with  oral  reading  and  comprehension  levels  below  fourth-grade  pro- 
ficiency* Consequently,  many  desirable  tests  cannot  be  used,  and  we  are 
forced  to  get  along  with  those  few  which  are  available*  An  unusual  problem 
arose  in  the  use  of  the  California  picture  Interest  Inventory,  a test  which 
is  well  suited  to  the  mentally  retarded,  both  In  presentation  and  in  content. 
However,  the  test  uses  a machine-scorable  answer  sheet  which  was  apparently 
rather  formidable  to  our  clients,  and  its  use  often  resulted  in  either  mis- 
marked  answers,  c^.ent  frustration,  or  both*  .After  several  trials  of  assist- 
ing in  recording  responses,  and  later  marking  the  answer  sheet  for  the  client 
as  he  gave  each  response,  it  was  decided  to  devise  a completely  new  answer 
sheet*  ' This  form,  presented  on  page  76,  allows  not  only  for  the  client's 
choice  of  most  desirable  (first  line)  and  least  desirable  (second  line)  job 
selection,  based  on  the  pictures  presented,  but  also  permits  the  examiner 
to  record  any  comments  the  client  may  make  as  to  his  reasons  for  making  a 
particular  choice.  This  method  was  hit  upon  when  a boy  commented  that  he 
would  not  like  to  work  as  a telephone  lineman  because  he  was  uncomfortable 
working  in  high  places.  With  the  conventional  mode  of  answering  test  items, 
a behavioral  observation  such  as  this  would  go  unnoticed,  for  it  would  not 
show  in  the  test  results  as  such.  Therefore,  while  this  use  of  the  Interest 
Inventory  limits  its  application  to  individual  or  small  group  administration, 
it  is  felt  that  the  r suits  have  considerably  more  meaning  for  our  particular 
purposes* 


b . psychological  Counseling 

Occasionally  cases  will  be  referred  to  the  Psychologist  by  the  Rehabili- 
tation Counselor  for  purposes  of  individual  counseling*  Such  cases  would 
generally  be  for  intensive,  short-term  counseling,  although  in  rare  cases 
the  client  may  be  seen  on  a continuing  basis  for  longer  periods,  of  time* 

The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  the  resolution  of  such  problems 
w.'iich  appear  to  be  outside  the  realm  of  the  Counselor  or  otherwise  more 
appropriately  dealt  with  by  someone  other  than  the  Counselor  in  charge  of 
the  case.  Group  counseling  may  be  utilized  to  advantage  in  some  cases  where 
similar  problems  exist. 


c . Cpmmunl ty  Relations 

Each  Project  staff  member  has  developed  favorable  working  relationships 
with  other  coinmuni  cy  agencies  and  organizations*  The  Psychologist  has  worked 
closely  with  the  Guidance  Department  of  the  county  school  system,  the  local 
Guidance  Clinic,  and  other  such  agencies  with  whom  we  have  mutual  clients 
and  referral  systems* 

Also,  as  part  of  community  awareness  programs,  the  Psychologist  has 
participated  with  other  staff  members  in  discussing  our  Project  with  interested 
local  clubs  and  civic  groups. 
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Pointers  Program 
Introduction 

Near  Che  completion  of  the  three-year  pilot  phase  of  Project  1656-D, 
our  staff  conducted  a Careful  evaluation  of  the  design,  the  structure,  the 
objectives,  and  the  accomplishments  of  our  program.  This  self-evaluation 
had  a two-fold  Intent:  (1)  to  point  up  ways  in  which  we  Can  strengthen 

each  existing  phase  of  the  Project;  and  (2)  to  suggest  to  us  methods  whereby 
Innovations  may  he.  Incorporated  Into  the  urogram  as  It  stands  today,  thus 
simultaneously  broadening  and  upgrading  the  Project  as  a whole. 

In  considering  ways  of  Improving  the  existing  program,  a method  was 
hit  upon  which  would  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  both  goals  mentioned 
above.  This  program  has  been  designed  to  fill  the  need  for  client  Job 
orientation  prior  to  actual,  placement  or  on-the-job  training.  It  Is  called 
HPre vocational  Occupational'  Information  Necessary  To  the  Employability  of 
Rehabilitation  Students hereafter  referred  to  by  the  acronym,  "Pointers.11 


Our  experience  In  placing  project  clients  In  employment  situations  has 
Illustrated  to  us  first  hand  a phenomenon  which  has  been  observed  by  many 
others  working  in  similar  work-experience  programs.  That  phenomenon  is 
that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  reasons  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  a client  on  the  job  are  quite  unrelated  to  his  ability  to  perform  the 
actual  job  Itself.  < 

While  this  fact  Is  clearly  established  among  workers  In  the  field  of> 
rehabilitation,  the  simplicity  of  It  may  cause  us  to  overlook  the  far-reaching 
Implications  Involved.  By  recognizing  (and  hopefully  accepting)  this  fact, 
we  are  suggesting  that  at  least  Initial  success  on  the  job  is  to  a considerable 
extent  dependent  upon  factors  In  addition  to  and  quite  apart  from  actual  job 
skills.  What  then  are  these  all-important  factors  upon  which  success  or 
failure  on  the  Job  may-  be  balanced?  We  might  sunnarlze  them  In  two  main 
categories:  "Knowledge  of  the  i^orld  of  work,"  and  "Personal  Initiative  and 

responsibility  on  the  job," 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  world  of  work 

h 

a.  What  Is  a job? 

' b.  Why  work? 

c.  What  does  It  mean  to  hold  a job? 

d.  What  about  my  salary? 

e.  What  do.  I ilke  to  do? 

f.  .What  do  my  abilities  equip  me  to  do? 

g.  Row  do  I apply  for  a job? 

h.  How  do  I handle  a job  interview? 

2.  Personal  Initiative  and  responsibility  on  the  Job 

a.  What  Is  expected  of  me  on  this  job? 

b.  Who  Is  ray  limned  late  supervisor? 

c.  What  do  I do  If  I cannot  come  to  work  or  become  sick  oct  the  Job? 

d*  What  are  the  rules  pf  dress  end  behavior  on  this  job? 


Rationale 


5*nce  past  experience  has  shown  that  an  employee's  behavior  In  relation 
to  factors  such  as  those  above  have  a marked  effect  on  Job  success , it  is 
logical  that  a program  such  as  our  own,  working  ■ lusively  with  vocationally 
inexperienced  adolescents,  would  strive  toward  preparing  our  clients  to  *ieet 
the  complex  challenge  of  employment,  While  the  school  program  has  touched 
on  these  areas  from  time  to  time,  it  was  evident  that  a carefully  structured 
program  would  be  necessary  to  adequately  prepare  each  client  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a job.  This  need  is  being  filled  by  the  creation  of  the  "POINTERS11 
program. 

Methodology 

The  "POINTERS'1  plan  is  organised  around  three  main  variables;  (1)  care- 
fully selected  student-clients  who  are  given  (2)  ample  opportunity  and  time 
for  (3)  exposure  to  and  discussion  of  problems  dealing  with  job  success. 

''POINTERS"  fits  into  the  existing  Lincoln  School-DVR  program  at  the 
point  at  which  students  are  referred  from  full-time  school  enrollment  to 
part-time  or  full-time  Job  placement.  It  is  an  ongoing,  closed-end  group 
of  both  Lincoln  School  students  and  other  DVR  clients  who  are  not  enrolled 
in  Lincoln  School  but  who  are  felt  to  be  ready  for  consideration  as  job-holders. 

After  selection,  students  are  assigned  to  "POINTERS"  class  for  two 
periods  per  week.  They  understand  that, this  class  is  required  prior  to  or 
in  conjunction  with  their  being  placed  on  the  job  in  any  capacity. 

Only  after  satisfactory  performance  in  the  class  are  they  considered 
for  initial  job  placement,  Under  no  circumstances  is  a student  taken  from 
the  class  for  job  placement  until  the  DVR  staff  is  In  full  agreement  as  to 
the  advisability  of  such  placement.  To  do  otherwise  would  undermine  the 
entire  program  by.  destroying  both  student  initiative  and  the  incentive  of 
eventual  job  placement  only  after  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  pro- 
gram, 1 J 

i 

The  requirements  of  the  class  are  designed  to  provide  step-by-f  ep 
development  of  occupational  preparation  in  the  areas  outlined  above.  The 
student  can  then  benefit  from  the  cumulative  effect  of  his  learning 
experience,. 

The  chart  on  page  77*  represents  the  classroom  chart  used  to  record 
each  student's  progress.  As  eac{^ requirement  is  fulfilled,  the  student 
colors  in  the  appropriate  box  opposite  his  name.  The  various  requirements 
can  be  described  as  follows;  0 

Application  to  class  * A brief  questionnaire  asking  for  basic 
identifying  information  and  * statement  as  to  why  the  student 
desires  a job. 

Social  Security  Number  - Each  student  must  apply  for  and  receive 

a Social  Security  Card  if  he  does  not  as  yet  have  one. 

+ 

Psychological  Testing  - Each  student  will  meet  with  the  Psychologist 
for  a minimum  of  four  hour-long  sessions  for  administration  of 
various  tests,  outlined  previously, 
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Hoyk  Evaluation  - Each  student  will  meet  with  the  Work  Evaluator 
for  a minimum  of  five  hour-long  uesslons  as  part  of  the  program. 

Job  Description  - Bach  student  will  interview  a parent,  neighbor* 
or  friend  who  is  working  regarding  the  nature  of  hla  job. 

t 

Occupational  Vocabulary  - Each  week  * list  of  five  words  commonly 
found  on  job  application  forms  or  in  other  employment  situations 
will  be  presented  to  the  students.  They  to  learn  to  recognise 
these  words  and  he  familiar  with  their  meanings. 

Job  Application  Forms  * During  class  periods,  practice  will  be 
given  in  using  and  understanding  typical  job  application  forms. 

Job  Observations  - Each  student  will  be  taken  to  several  actual 
jobs  to  observe  the  duties  and  functions  of  a person  in  a particular 
job;  whenever  possible*  the.Se  will  be  jobs  in  which  the  student  has 
expressed  a personal  interest. 

Job  Orientation  - Here  the  student  will  be  accompanied  to  an  actual 
}0b  by  th£  Training  and  Placement  Specialist*  who  will  'instruct  and 
supervise  the  student  for  perhaps  two  hour 9 daily  for  one  week  on 
each  of  four  job  orientations.  Examples  would  be  (for  boys)  cleaning 
windshields  and  filling  gas  tanks  at  a service  station*  or  (for 
girls)  making  beds  and  general  cleaning  at  a he  tel.  The  student 
would  not  be  paid  for  this  work,  due  to  the  training  feature 
rather  than  actual  employment  conditions. 

Job  Tryouts  - Here  the  student  is  placed  in  several  successive 
employment  settings  under  less  sheltered  conditions,  for  slightly 
longer  periods  of  time,  and  for  which  a small  salary  would  be 
arranged. 

On- the- job  Training  - This  could  be  either  part-or  full-time  salaried 
employment  in  which  the  student  performed  meaningful  work  at  his 
levels  of  interest  and  competence. 

References  * From  each  work  experience  the  student  would  seek 
permission  to  use  "his  supervisor  or  employer  as  a reference.  This 
should  be  invaluable  in  his  later  efforts  to  find  employment. 

Reside  * - Each  student  must  develop  an  accurate  resume*  of  school 
and  work  experience  which  he  can  take  with  him  to  a job  interview, 
either  as  a reference  in  filling  out  application  forms,  or  for 
presentation  to  the  interviewer. 

I 

During  class  sessions,  occupational  orientation  is  promoted  through  the 
use  of  filmstrips,  guest^  lecturers  such  as  local  employers,  successfully 
placed  students,  and  other  community  personnel.  Flans  Include  practice  in 
being  interviewed  (to  be  done  by  alocal  personnel  manager)*  use  of  the  S.R.A. 
Occupational  Exploration  Kit,  and  talks  on  proper  dress,  behavior,  and  per- 
formance While  on  the.  job. 
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The  central  purpose  of  the  program. remains  for  each  individual,  the 
development  of  those  qualities  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  sod 
' competence  in  vocational  adjustment. 

The  Pointers  class  is  jointly  directed  and  instructed  by  the  Staff 
Psychologist  and  Work  Evaluator,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Project 
Supervisor,  and  with  consultation  by  the  Staff  Rehabilitation  Counselors 
and  Job  Training  and  Placement  Specialist. 

3.  Social  Work 


The  Research  and  Demonstration  Project  recorded  officially  as 
Project  1656-D,  has  since  its  inception  utilized  the  team  approach  in  an 
effort  to  serve  its  clients  socially,  psychologically,  and  medically,  as  well 
as  vocationally.  Each  of  these  areas  has  been  given  considerable  emphasis 
in  the  continuum  of  Rehabilitation  services  and  each  has-  proven  significant 
In  the  total  preparation  of  the  mentally  retarded  to  cope  with  the  world  of 
work,  of  social  norms,  of  responsibility,  into  which,  as  rehabilitated,  they 
will  enter  as  productive  and  self  sufficient  i<V'~T 

Realizing  the  social  needs  of  the  re  tare-  ' Project,  at  the  conclusion 

of  its  initial  year  of  services,  added  to  its  aireadv  active  program,  a staff 
social  worker  whose  responsibilities  included  client,  family,  and  community 
involvement  in  an  effort  to  prepare  the  mentally  retarded  to  cope  with  society 
and  encourage  society  to  accept  the  mentally  retarded. 

Of  significant,  perhaps  crucial  importance,  in  the  development  of  a 
program  for  the  retarded,  is  the  involvement  of  the  parents  in  the  rehabili- 
tation process.  Giving  permission  for  testing  or  providing  economic,  infor- 
mation is  not  sufficient;  parents  must  be  made  aware  of  the  program  available 
to  their  retarded  youngsters  and  should  be  expected  and  encouraged  to  play 
an  active  part  in  both  immediate  and  long  range  vocational  and  social  adjust- 
ment planning. 

Parents,  depending  upon  their  own  socio-economic  statuSjvary  in 
expectations  for  their  sons  and  daughters.  Many  parents  do  not,  some  cannot, 
recognize* the  fact  that  retardation  exists. 

Home  visits  beca  i an  intregral  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  staff 
social  worker  for  it  was  by  talking  with  the  families,  in  the  relaxed,  or 
perhaps  typically  chaotic  atmosphere  of  the  home  that  die  social  worker  was 
able  to  observe  and  evaluate  those  all  important  factors  which  play  a 
significant  part  in  the  development  of  the  child  and  which  provide  for  him 
standards,  self-concepts,  and  goals.  Observation  of  the  home  conditions, 
developmental  history,  evaluation  of  the  paretti.'  interest  and  willingness 
to  cooperate,  and  exploration  Mith  the  parents  of  the  child’s  vocational 
goals  and  specific  abilities  enabled  teachers  and  rehabilitation  staff  to 
plan  for  the  individual  student  and  to  consider  all  of  his  needs.  Gathering, 
recording  and  interpreting  such  information  has  been  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  staff  social  worker. 

-I 

The  social  worker's  information  took  the  form  of  written  summaries, 
extensive  social  histories,  or  verbal  reports'  presented  at  regular  staff 
meetings.  Information  was  gathered  wfth  j considerable  emphasis  upon 
confidentiality  and  findings  were  shardd  with  staff  members,  educational 
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personnel  directly  Involved  with  students,  or  with  other  social  agencies 
working  In  a cooperative  effort  to  provide  lasting  and  effective  services 
to  mentally  retarded  Individuals  and  their  families. 

Rehabilitation,  especially  of  the  mentally  retarded,  requires  the 
development  of  both  lmaedlate  and  long  range  goals.  Vocational  planning 
with  the  mentally  retarded  Is  a lengthy  and  tl..  e-consumlng  process. 

Counseling,  both  Individual  and  group.  Is  one  of  the  essential  services 
provided  each  of  the  Rehabilitation  clients.  As  a team  member  the  staff 
social  worker  participated  In  the  counseling  program  and  established  counsel- 
ing relationships  with  both  clients  as  well  as  parents. 

Consideration  has  always  been  given  to  the  needs  of  the  clients  served 
In  the  Project.  Each  of  the  staff  tnembers  have  at  different  points  on  the 
continuum  become  involved  In  the  securing  of  specific  medical,  dental, 
visual,  orthopedic,  psychlartlc,  as  well  as  diagnostic  and  psychological 
services*  Often  such  services  entailed  transportation  and/or  Interpretation 
to  the;  parents  of  both  diagnosis  and  pertinent  recommendations.  The  staff 
social  worker  has  been  available  for  each  of  these  tasks  as  the  need  has 
arisen. 

Another  need,  of  equal  Importance,  but  often  of  leaser  emphasis.  Is  the 
social  awareness  of  the  youngsters  Involved.  It  has  been  the  social  worker's 
role  to  provide  for  community  Involvement  and  socialization  experiences  to 
enable  efch  of  the  clients  to  realize  his  greatest  potential  and  to  function 
not  only  at  a successful  but  also  a comfortable  level  In  society* 

In  the  spring  of  1966  the  YWCA  teen-age  committee  volunteers  offered  to 
work  with  the  female  students  enrolled  In  the  secondary  special  education 
program  at  Lincoln  School.  Each  of  these  girls  was  at  the  time  a client  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  each  were  Involved  In  some  type  of  Individual 
service  aimed  at  their  eventual  placement  Into  community  employment  and 
living  situation^*  It  was  felt,  therefore,  by  those  concerned  that  membership 
In  an  extracurricular  activity,  responsibility  of  club  offices  and  the  fellow- 
ship Involved  In  group  functioning  would  serve  as  a productive  socialization 
experience  for  the  clients.  Since  Its  Inception,  the  Lincoln  School' Girls 
Club  has  evolved  Into  a locally  organized,  nationally  affiliated  and'  dues- 
paylng  Y-Teen  club*  The  girls  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  other  Junior 
members  of  the  YWCA  and  have  accepted  well  the  responsibilities  that  are 
associated  with  their  club  membership.  Each  year  the  club  elects  three 
representatives  from  Its  membership  who  travel  to  the  State  Conference  at 
Jackson's  Hill,  W.  Va.,  for  a weekend  of  workshops  and  activities.  Throughout 
the  development  of  the  Y-Teen  group,  the  staff  social  worker  has  served  as 
Y-Teen  advisor  to  the  club',  and  has  found  the  meetings,  the  weekend  Conference  * 
and  special  functions  excellent  opportunities  to  work  with  the  clients  and  to 
observe  their  social  awareness  In  action. 

The  Lincoln  School  Project  has  been  a cooperative  effort  which  has 
combined  the  forces  of  both  Education  and  Rehabilitation*  It  Is  of  particular 
Importance  for  the  staff  social  worker  to  maintain  an  awareness  of  school 
curriculum,  to  attend  PTA  meetings,  and  to  be  at  all  tlmea  alert  to  behavior 
and  attendance  problems  within  the  school  framework.  It  has  been  the  social 
worker  who  functions  as  the  llason  between  the  parents  and  the  staff  of  the 
coordinated  program. 


The  role  of  the  staff  social  worker  in  a Research  and  Demonstration 
Project  of  this  nature  is  flexible*  must  involve  many  persons*  and 
innumerable  community  facilities  and  resources  in  order  to  make  a 
measurable  contribution  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  whole  individual. 
Without  meeting  the  social  needs  of  the  client*  the  rehabilitation 
process  would  have  been  incomplete. 


4 . Counselor 


A person  referred  to  the  Project  is  one  who  possesses  a series  of 
problems  that  have  been  initiated  and  influenced  by  mental  retardation, 
the  primary  disability.  These  individuals  come  to  us  seeking  nelp  so 
that  someday  they  too  may  be  able  to  take  their  useful  place  in  society. 
They  bring  with  them  the  characteristics  that  they  have  acquired  in  their 
years  of  experience,  those  of  frustration  and  defeat.  It  is  the  Counselor 
who  meets  the  retarded  with  a sincere  interest  and  understanding*  being 
able  to  place  himself  into  the  problems  of  the  client  and  in  return 
receiving  the  client’s  confidence  and  trust.  Perhaps*  for  the  first  time 
Ln  the  individual’s  life*  after  being  misunderstood  by  his  parents, 
teachers,  normal  children  of  his  age*  etc.*  the  mentally  retarded  comes 
face-to-face  with  one  who*  through  the  use  of  effective  counseliug 
techniques*  may  be  able  to  help  him  adjust  his  attitudes  and  cope  with 
problems  to  meet  his  overall  needs.  The  counselor*  although  one  of  the 
first  to  contact  the  referral*  is  only  one  cog  in  the  wheel  that  will 
eventually  rehabilitate  a client,  ft  is  his  duty  to  inform  other  trained 
staff  members  when  their  services*  such  as  home  contacts*  social  histories* 
psychological  testing*  on-the-job  training*  placement  or  evaluation  should 
be  provided*  allowing  the  case  to  move  continually  along  a path  so  that 
each  client  receives  the  services  that  will  benefit  him  the  roo*t.  Each 
service  can  be  considered  a chapter  that*  when  combined  together*  will 
formulate  a book  with' a happy  ending;  not  one  that  will  be  left  In  a 
bookcase  to  collect  dust  at  a later  date.  In  essence*  the  client  will 
eventually  have  pride  in  himself  as  a wage  earner*  not  seeing  himself  as 
a burden  to  society  as  a tax  user.  The  counselor  has  a job  of  utmost 
importance  and  he  can  take  pride  in  his  work  if  he  does  it  well. 

In  reviewing  the  Research  and  Demonstration  phase  of  the  program*  the 
following  areas  appear  to  be  significant: 

a.  By  starting  to  work  with  the  mentally  retarded  at  an  earlier  age*  the 
better  the  chances  are  of  true  success. 

ri 

b.  Getting  more  family  involvement  brings  about  better  cooperation  and 
parental  understanding*  which  eventually  leads  to  a more  complete  and 
successful  program. 

- ft 

c.  The  counselor  must  change  his  counseling  technique  when  working  with 
the  mentally  retarded.  A more  direct  method  of  counseling  must  be 
used. 

d.  Even  an  individual  who  la  moderately  retarded  can  sense  when  a person 
is  not  sincere  or  interested  in  him.  The  counselor  must  gain  the 
client’s  confidence  before  he  can  be  triUy  effective. 
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e.  There  is  no  fast  or  sure  closure  in  working  with  the  retarded.  A 
client  with  dull  normal  intelligence  may  be  much  more  difficult  to 
rehabilitate  than  a mildly  or  moderately  retarded  individual.  It 
appears  that  the  dull  normal  have  in  many  cases  more  psychological 

and  emotional  problems  than  those  in  lower  I.Q.  ranges. 

■■ 

f.  In  dealing  with  the  physically  handicapped , it  is  possible  that  a 
rehabilitation  can  be  made'  in  a few  hours  work  over  a short  period 
of  time.  A closure  in  working  with  the  retarded  comes  only  after 
many  months  and  years  of  intensive  planning,  counseling  and  follow-up, 

g.  A truly  effective  program  for  the  mentally  retarded  can  only  come 
about  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  County 
School  System.  One  without  the  other  would  lead  to  an  incomplete 
program  that  cannot  be  successful. 

h.  The  team  approach  is  a step  in  the  right  direction  but  the  art  of 
conunuai  cat  ions  can  become  & stumbling  block  if  ngt  practiced  daily. 

This  not  only  includes  the  rehabilitation  team  but  also  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  school  faculty. 

i.  So  many  of  the  retarded  have  secondary  disabilities  which  makes  it 
much  more  difficult  in  working  with  them  toward  a final  goal. 

j.  An  excessively  large  caseload  many  times  brings  about  a counselor 
doing  nothing  more  than  putting  out  the  fires* or  problems  of  the 
client.  The  important  step  is  getting  with  the  client  before  the 
problems  arise  and  leading  him  around  or  over  it. 

In  reviewing  this  Project's  program  as  it  was  planned  and  followed  through, 
several  changes  should  have  been  made  (see  a.  and  b.  be  low) j also,  as  the 
program  becomes  a part  of  the  regular  rehabilitation  program,  other  changes 
should  take  place  (see  c,  d,  e,  and  f below). 

The  following  are  the  recommended  procedures: 

lr 

s 

a.  Other  states  have  found  through  similar  Projects  that  3%  of  the'popula- 
tion  can  be  classified  as  mentally  retarded.  Since  t'’is  is  acceptable, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  show  a uneed,':  which  inevitably,  through  poor 
screening,  resulted  in  acceptance  of  clietfH*  who  perhaps  did  not  meet 
eligibility  requirements,  but  are  nevertheless  provided  services. 

b*  The  number  of  clients  recommended  to  be  accepted,  in  the  plan  should 
have  been  followed  more  closely.  This  would  be  fifty  the  first  year, 
fifty  the  second  year,  and  twenty- five  the  third  year.  The  one  hundred 
and  twenty- five  cases,  minus  closures,  would  more  nearly  demonstrate  a 
working  caseload, 

c.  A counselor,  to  be  effective,  should  carry  an  active  caseload  of  approxi- 
mately seventy-five  clients.  The  counselor  will  lose  hia  effectiveness 
if  it  goes  much  beyond  this  point. 

+ 

d.  There  should  be  different  counselors  for  clients  in  the  special  educe- 
tion  program  and  those  who  are  in  regular  school  programs  or  out  in  the 
field.  Of  cou.ee,  once  the  referral  is  accepted  by  a counselor,  then 
he  should  remain  with  that  same  counselor  until  rehabilitated. 
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e.  The  rehabilitation  counselor  must  limit  the  services  he  can  provide 
to  students  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Physical  restoration 
and  counseling  are  the  major  services  to  help  the  younger  students 
along  in  the  school  program.  The  major  portion  of  rehabilitation 
services  should  be  provided  only  after  the  school  faculty  feels  that 
vocational  counseling,  training  or  placement  is  needed  in  the  near 
future. 

f.  The  project  social  worker  should  be  used  as  a counselor  with  a case* 
load.  The  counselor  should  be  the  one  to  go  into  the  home  for  a social 
workup.  This  gives,  him  a-  better  picture  of  the  client  and  his  family, 
and  a closer  relationship  with  all  concerned.  It  also  eliminates  some 
confusion  to  the  family  by  having  one  less  staff  member  making  home 
contacts. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  much  information  already  felt  to  be 
known  has  been  verified  and  some  new  ideas  have  been  formulated.  Has  the 
Project's  program  been  a success?  It  is  believed  by  the  counselor  that  the 
fifty-five  closures  over  the  three  year  period  speaks  for  itself.  Should 
the  program  be  continued  or  dropped  in' the  future?  The  counselor  looks  at 
this  question  in  this  respect.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  West 
Virginia  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  Ohio  County  Board  of 
Education,  new  hope  has  been  found  for  the  mentally  retarded  in  this  area. 
Human  beings,  once  thought  to  be  detriments  to  society,  are  now  being  able 
to  see  themselves  a.s  something  other  than  being  different.  They  need  help 
and  they  need  it  badly;  they  can  now  see  hope  over  the  horizon.  We  must 
continue  our  work  in  providing  services  to  this  disability  group. 

5.  Training  and  Placement  Specialist 

The  last  phase  in  the  rehabilitation  of  a client  is  the  placement  of 

said  client  into  remunerative  employment.  Unlike  other  clients,  the  mentally 

retarded  needs  a special  type  of  placement  which  is  geared  to  his  abilities. 

The  mental  retardate  has  had  enough  failure,  and  we  should  do  everything  in 

our  power  to  eliminate  vocational  failure.  It  is  the  job  of  the  Training  and 

Placement  Specialist  to  see  that  this  does  not  happen. 

■# 

The  duties  of  this  position  include  the  following: 

+ 

a.  Work  with  clients  vocationally  and  expand  their  knowledge  of 
jobs  to  its  fullest. 

b.  Search  out  employers  who  are  empathetic  with  our  clients. 

c.  Disseminate  information  to  employers  and  agencies  of  the  area 
about  the  abilities  of  the  slow  learner. 

d.  Supervise  and  teach  the  slow  learner  the  type  of  work  he  is 
suited  for  at  the  employers  establishment. 

e.  Follow-up  services  after  the  youth  has  worked  for  a given 
period  to  insure  the  placement, 

f.  Contact  with  employers  of  the  area  and  maintenance  of  rapport. 

g.  Decision  as  to  when  an  individual  has  worked  long  enough  and 
has  learned  good  work  habits  which  will  enable  him  to  secure 
future  employment  and  consideAttffi^fcfr  Rehabilitation  Status. 

*4 


Before  working  with  any  client,  a referral  is  received  from  the 
counselors  stating  that  a particular  client  is  ready  for  training  and 
placement.  This  decision  is  made  after  extensive  psychological  testing  and 
work  evaluation  has  been  performed.  With  this  information,  the  Placement 
Specialist  is  able  to  work  with  client?  in  the  direction  of  attainable 
vocational  interests.  This  phase  of  testing  and  evaluation  is  essential 
in  order  that  placements  can  be  made  on  validated  reconmendat ions . Again 
we  return  to  the  idea  of  elimination  of  failure  if  possible. 

Various  types  of  trailing  and  vocational  information  can  be  given  to 
the  students  in  the  confines  of  Lincoln  School.  Three  examples  are  cited 
below t 

a.  Janitorial  training 

b.  Telephone  training 

c.  Group  meetings 

. 4 

A contact  was  made  with  a local  maintenance  concern  about  the  methods 
used  in  cleaning  establishments,  and  the  equipment  used*  The .equipment  was 
secured  and  a janitor  training  program  was  started  with  four  out- of- school 
clients.  When  each  client  had  learned  what  was  required  of  him  he  was 
referred  to  the  employer  for  permanent  employment.  All  four  boys  were  hired 
for  work,  and  the  establishment  wants  to  use  us  for  recruiting  janitors  as 
needed  and  has  approved  our  training  facilities.  The  training  was  conducted 
by  the  work  evaluator  and  the  placement  specialist. 

A contact  with  the  C & P Telephone  Company  was  made  in  order  that  our 
students  could  secure  information  on  proper  telephone  usage.  C & P gave  a 
program  geared  for  Special  Education  which  included  a film.  To  further 
supplement  the  presentation,  telephone  sets  were  secured  to  practice  the 
training.  The  students  reacted  to  telephone  training  very  well  which  was 
conducted  in  a group  session.’  In  the  occupations  our  students  are  placed  in, 
good  telephone  manners  are  needed.  Especially  on  janitorial  jobs,  the 
telephone  may  ring  and  he  should  know  the  proper  way  of  answering  it. 

Group  meetings- are  conducted  with  those  clients  who  have  some  type  of 
employment  after  school  hours.  These  clients  all  have  employment  as  a common 
meeting  ground.  Each  client  is  asked  to  describe  his  job  to  the  group  and 
the  problems  that  he  has  encountered.  This  method  has  provided  much  informa- 
tion to  the  clients.  The  groups  total  fourteen  students  with  twelve  different 
occupations.  During  these  sessions  the  client  learns  of  different  vocations 
and  problems  encountered  by  other  clients,  and  problems  are  solved  or  learned 
of  is  order  that  action  can  be  taken  by  the  training  and  placement  specialist. 

Agency  contacts  are  made  for  referral  purposes.  A good  relationship 
has  been  built  with  Employment  Security,  Human  Rights  Comnission,  Community 
Action.  Visiting  Nurses,  and  the  Department  of  Welfare.  When  visiting  a home 
and  evidencing  a mentally  retarded  child,,  these  individuals  are  referred  Co 
our  program  for  services,.  Employment  Security  and  MDTA  programs  are  available 
to  us  with  use  of  their  facilities  if  needed.  There  are  several  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged' youth  at  our  disposal.  These  programs,  in  addition  to  the 
training  we  can  provide,  offer  the  gamut  of  training  for  the  slow  learner. 

There  are  different  methods  of  placement,  which  can  be  employed  in  getting 
acceptance  of  the  mental  retardate  by  the  employer.  Perhaps  the  most  widely 
used  is  that  of  the  sales  pitch  which  sells  the  slow  learner  to  an  employer  on 


abilities  sake.  A problem  encountered  in  this  method  being  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  what  mental  retardation  means.  Some  employers  are  unable  to 
comprehend  chat  mental  retardation  means  slow  learning  rather  than  psychosis 
neurosis,  psychopathy,  etc.;  however,  this  feeling  is  not  too  widespread. 
Generally,  If  we  can  get  an  employer  to  give  the  slow  learner  a chance,  he 
will  change  his  opinion  of  what  cental  retardation  means. 

There  are  three  rethods  of  placement  which  have  proved  quite  successful, 
they  are: 

a.  School-work  tryo-its 

b.  Pictures 

c . Res  ume  s 

School  work  tryouts  are  tryouts  for  clients  at  different  establishments. 
When  an  individual  reaches  a point  in  the  school  program  whereby  he  is 
not  profiting  academically,  he  is  referred  to  the  work  evaluator  for 
testing.  The  work  evaluator  will  suggest  areas  of  work  for  the  clients. 

The  Training  and  Placement  Specialist  will  then  search  out  this  particular 
vocation  and  take  the  student  Out  on  a tryout  for  two  hours,  five  days  per 
week,  during  schoolhours.  The  clieht  is  supervised  by  the  Training  and 
Placement  Specialist  after  the  employer  gives  instructions  about  the  job 
to  be  performed.  The  Training  and  Placement  Specialist  dresses  appropri- 
ately for  a particular  job  and  works  side  by  side  with  the  client  and 
4.  tswers  any  questions  the  client  has. 

In  providing  supervision  at  an  employer's  establishment,  it  is  possible  to 
work  with  and  observe  the  client  inr a particular  occupation  with  no  loss  of 
time  to  the  employer.  A client  can  truly  be  observed  and  his  progress  can 
be  measured  readily*  The  number  of  work  tryouts  a client  will  go  on  depends 
on  the  indivioual.  It  is  our  plan  to  expose  each  client  to  at  least  five 
jobs.  With  school-work  tryouts,  there  is  no  remuneration  in  the  offing 
except  for  the  training  or  learning  remuneration.  The  students  really 
enjoy  and  profit  from  the  opportunity  to  be  included  in  the  school-work 
program.  Incidentally,  no  state  funds  are  used  in  this  program  and  the 
training  which  can  be  secured  is  comparable  to  that  received  at  the  State 
Rehabilitation  Center,  but  on  a one  to  one  basis  in  this  program. 

Pictures  are  used  to  develop  jobs  for  our  clients  by  showing  picture  to 
the  employers  of  clients  who  are  working  at  other  establishments.  Included 
with  the  pictures  are  comments  by  different  managers  and  presidents  of 
companies.  Misconceptions  ot  mental  retardation  have  led  employers  to 
think  that  the  slow  learner  looks  different.  These  pictures  reveal  that 
a retardate  in  many  cases  looks  the  same  as  you  and  I,  for  the  exception 
ot  mongoloids.  A prospective  employer  can  see  our  clients  at  work  and 
can  see  the  picture  of  a fellow  employer  who  hired  a retardate.  This 
definitely  puts  another  light  on  the  retardate  and  gives  him  a chance  to 
prove  himself.  This  idea  was  submitted  zo  the  President's  Committee  On 
Employment  of  the  handicapped  and  was  used  in  their  monthly  '“News  letter;11 
a nationwide  publication. 

Resumes  are  used  to  inform  employers  of  the  availability  of  our  clients 
for  work.  As  many  as  five  resumes  are  sent  to  an  employer  with  a picture 
of  the  client  and  statement  of  work  experience  and  references.  It  can  be 
seen  that  one  would  have  adequate  references  and  a smattering  rf  experience 
through  the  school -work  program.  With  the  school- work  program,  a resume 
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la  meaningful  and  the  employer  can  contact  the  client's  past  employer. 
Having  interviewed  retardates  at  the  employment  service,  it  was  found 
that  little  or  no  Information  could  be  incladed  on  an  application  of 
vocational  note.  How  the  student  or  client  can  relate  to  different 
types  of  work  at  various  establishments.  With  each  resume  to  an  employer, 
a letter  is  enclosed  asking  for  an  Interview  at  the  employer^  convenience. 
Below  is  an  example  of  a resume  designed  for  our  students. 


(last  namaj 

(first  name) 

(address) 

(city)  (state) 

(birthd&tej 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS; 

(Phone  number) 
height  weight 

OCCUPATIONAL  INTERESTS : 

+ 

WORK  HIS TORY t 

T 

TRAINING: 

CHARACTER  REFERENCES : 
1, 

2. 

I- 

l 

o 

ERIC 


There  are  several  types  of  local  training  which  can  be  purchased  for  our 
clients  and  students  when  the  need  is  recognized.  Training  can  be  listed 
uqder  the  following  areas: 

1.  Night  school  and  trade  school 

2.  Job  tryouts 

3.  On* the* job  training 


At  the  time  which  an  individual  or  client  requires  training  other  than  chat 
which  can  be  secured  at  school,  we  are  able  to  authorize  for  night  or  trade 
school  training. 


At  night  school  one  can  secure  training  from  automobile  training  to  oiflce 
machine  training.  In  many  cases,  our  best  dollar  is  spent  for  night  school 
instruction.  An  example  of  this  is  shown  with  a boy  who  liked  woodworking 
and  with  extra  night  instruction  becomes  a candidate  for  an  apprenticeship 
program  In  carpentry  at  $3.17  per  hour.  This  program  was  not  under  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  but  he  will  work  under  a journeyman. 
Clients  have  been  sent  to  a trade  school  for  Instruction  in  auto-mechanics  £ 
however,  -It  is  believed  that  adequate  Instruction  can  be  obtained  locally 
at  less  expanse  to  the  state.  Night  school  la  capable  of  going  more  in 
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depth  with  a particular  training  than  Special  Education.  It  Is  available 
for  the  more  advanced  special  education  student  or  the  out-of -school  client 
who  is  seeking  training  and  clients  working  on  a full-time  basis. 

Job  tryouts  have  been  in  use  for  approximately  six  months.  To  date  it  has 
only  been  used  twice  to  authorize  training  for  our  clients.  Job  tryout 
money  amounts  to  $15  per  week  paid  to  the  employer  for  giving  our  clients 
a chance  to  work  in  their  establishment.  When  job  tryout  money  is  used, 
supervision  is  done  completely  by  the  employer  oh  the  job  with  the  excep- 
tion of  follow-up  on  our  part.  Generally,  job  tryout  money  is  used  when 
the  client  Involved  is  extremely  slow  and  is  definitely  a liability  to  an 
employer.  This  will  involve  regular  supervision  on  the  employer's  part 
and  job  tryout  money  will  compensate  him  for  his  efforts;  however,  the 
time  involved  in  securing  money  through  invoices  makes  job  tryouts  very 
unattractive  to  the  employer.  The  client  in  this  case  is  paid  a nominal 
fee.  If  job  tryout  can  be  eliminated  from  the  placement  process,  it  is 
a good  policy  to  supervise  the  individual  on  a one-to-one  basis  without 
payment  to  the  employer.  ^ 

On-the-job  training  is  very  much  similar  to  job  tryouts  with  the  exception 
of  the  time  being  for  a longer  duration.  On-the-job  training  was  used 
since  the  inception  of  this  program.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  program 
$3,430  has  been  spent  toward  on-the-job  training.  There  have  been  twenty- 
three  clients  involved  which  averages  about  $151  per  client  on  two  and  a 
half  months  training.  These  figures  do  not  include  tuition  for  the  sheltered 
workshop.  , 

It  is  better  not  to  use  the  two  types  of  training  listed  above  because 
rapport  with  an  employer  cannot  be  realistically  assessed.  The  individual 
involved  will  never  know  whether  his  client  is  being  accepted  by  the  employer 
or  whether  money  provided  to  the  employer  is  the  key  to  the  current  rapport. 
Using  money  as  a support  will  threaten  any  full-time  placement  at  this 
particular  establishment. 

1 

After  all  services  have  been  provided  to  a client  or  student,  and  he  has 
been  employed  for  a reasonable  length  of  time,  it  is  the  counselor's  decision 
to  close  a client  rehabilitated.  It  is  the  job  of  the  Training  and  Placement 
Specialist  to  ascertain  whether  a client  Is  exhibiting  good  work  habits  which 
would  enable  him  to  secure  employment  elsewhere.  Working  with  the  age  group 
14  - 21  years  of  age,  a client  will  not ‘make  a lifetime  vocational  choice; 
however,  if  good  work  habits  can  be  learned,  a clients  future  will  hold 
promise  for  him.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  our  clients  are  capable  of 
learning  different  types  of  work,  but  the  change  in  setting  has  a 'treat  affect 
on  the  calibre  of  work  which  they  can  perform.  This  is  where  ; school-work 
program  which  was  described  earlier  has  immeasurable  importance  in  helping  our 
clients  become  acclimated  to  new  surroundings  in  addition  to  the  learning 

situation  involved. 

* 

A program  such  as  Project  1656-D  is  capable  of  providing  services  in  depth  to 
the  mentally  retarded.  The  staff  is  adequate  to  give  all  services  needed  to 
a client  to  make  him  1007.  rehabilitated,  but  it  takes  time  to  decide  what  is 
best  for  the  client.  Presently  our  staff  is  complete  with  counselor,  psycholo- 
gist, social  worker,  work  evaluator,  and  two  secretaries.  At  this  point,  the 
staff  is  able  to  have  a student  or  client  progress^  vocationally  with  validated 
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recommends cions  as  to  the  voce cion  to  pursue.  This  will  be  an  all  inclusive 
approach  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  a client.  The  program  can  really 
hold  promise  for  tv.,  renrdace  and  hold  interest  from  referral  to  closure. 
Excellent  cooperation  has  been  received  from  employers  throughout  the  area. 

During  the  three  years  of  this  Research  and  Demonstration  project,  there  have 
been  55  clients  closed  into  status  ’’2611  rehabilitated. 

Following  is  a list  of  cases  closed  as  rehabilitated,  indicating  job  at  closure, 
date  of  closure,  weekly  salary  at  time  of  closure,  and  employment  status  at 
the  time  of  a six-month  after  closure  follow-up* 


Cl Lent 
Nunocr 

Job  at  Closure 

Weekly 

Salary 

Drtte  of  Closure 

Employment  Status 
at  time  of 
6- months  follow-u 

55rjlb2 

Busboy,  311.3 

$40.00 

September  1965 

Employed, 

different 

job 

42712.: 

Busboy,  31I.S 

40.00  . 

September  1965 

Employed, 

different 

job 

550004 

Janitor*  332.3 

75.00 

January  1966 

Unemployed 

550260 

Housekeeper,  306.8 
Domestic 

40.00 

January  1966 

Unemployed,' 
unwed  mother 

550016 

Auto  Recondit Loner 
307.3 

55.00 

February  1966 

Employed, 

different 

job 

550140 

Gravedigger,  407.8 

13.00 

January  1966 

Employed , 
different 

job 

'27022 

Laborer,  Lumber  Yard 
022.3 

34.00 

February  1966 

Employed, 
same  job 

550431 

Janitor,  332.3 

30.00 

February  1936 

Moved  out  of 

state 

55  >307 

Auto  Attendant,  329.3 

*4.00 

February.  1966 

Employed, 

diff  rent 

* 

job 

» 

550X13 

Car  Unloader,  929.8 

60.00 

Hatch  1966 

Employed, 
same  job 

5501, ;5 

Truck  Driver,  906.  f3 

May  1966 

Employed 

dlTferen’c 

job 

350ir,9 

Lubrication  man  915.3 

s 

50.00 

May  1966 

Employed, 

dlffere 

job 

Laborer,  landscape 
407.3 

50.00 

May  1966 

Unemployed 

1543 
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Cases  Closed  as  Rehabilitated*  continued 


Client  Nunlber 

Job  at  Closure 

Weekly 

Salary 

Date  of  Closure 

Employment  Status 
at  time  of 
6-months  follow-up 

550191 

Bus boy,  311.8 

$40.00 

/ 

October  1966 

Employed, 

different  job 

550042 

Janitor,  382.8 

$50.00 

October  1966 

Unemployed 

550054 

Tobacco  Grader ,529.6 

$60.00 

October  1966 

Unemployed 

550L6Q 

Ha  id, general,  306.8 

$10.00 

October  1966 

Employed, 

different  job 

424032 

Busboy,  311.8 

$40.00 

January  1967 

Employed, 

different  job 

427194 

Housekeeper ,321.1 

$15.00+ 
room  6c 
board 

February  1967 

Unemployed 

427092 

Dishwasher,  318.8 

$48.00 

Harch  1967 

Employed , 
same  job 

427121 

Car  Cleaner,  919.8 

$60.00 

March  1967 

Employed, 
same  job 

550006 

Yardman , domes  t ic 
304.8 

$60.00 

April  1967 

Employed , 
same  Job 

550257 

Car  Cleaner,  919.8 

$50.00 

April  1967 

Unemployed 

550222 

Laborer,  produce 
922.8 

$50.00 

Hay  1967 

Employed, 
same  job 

550137 

Janitor,  382.8 

$50.00 

May  1%7 

Employed, 

different  job 

550106 

Janitor,  382.8 

$50.00 

June  1967 

Unemployed 

550446 

Homemaker , 5999 

— 

June  1967 

Employed, 
same  job 

550569 

Kitchen  Helper, 318. 8 

$40.00 

Ju&n$67 

Employed, 
same  job 

1544 
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Cages  Closed  a*  Rehabilitated^  continued 


' Weekly  Employment  Status 

Client  Number  Job  at  Closure  Salary  Date  of  Closure  at  time  of 

6-mOnths  follow-up 


550154 

Laborer,  719.8  . 

$50.00 

i.  1 

May  1966 

Employed, 

different  job 

550211 

Housekeeper,  306.8 
domestic 

$22.50 

June  1966 

Employed, 
same  job 

550242 

Gas  Station  Attendant 
637,2 

$40.00 

June  1966 

Entered  U.S.Ravy 

"550195 

Nurses  Aide,  355.8 

$20.00 

June  1966 

Unemployed 

427097 

Nurses  Aide,  355.8 

$35.00 

July  1966 

Employed, 

different  job 

427098 

Stock  Boy,  922.8 

$35.00 

July  1966 

Unemployed 

427115 

Held,  Institution 
323.8 

$30.00 

July  1966 

Unemployed 

550164 

Laborer,  Landscape 
407.8 

$40.00 

d 

August  1966 

Employed, 

different  job 

550186 

Truck  Driver, 906 .8 
\ 

$60.00 

July  1966 

r 

Employed, 

different  job 

427034 

Homemaker , 5999 
own  home 

— 

October  1966 

Employed, 
same  job 

427011 

Janitor,  382.8 

$13.00+ 
room  & 
board 

October  1966 

Employed , 

different  job 

427029 

Janitor,  382.8 

$50.00 

October  1966 

Employed, 
same  job 

427154 

Maid,  323.8 

$31.00 

October  1966 

Employed, 
same  job 

550021 

Assembler,  automobile 
806.8 

1545 

$96.00 

# 

% 

November  1966 

Ji  * 

Employed, 
same  job 

1545 ' 


Cases  Closed  aa  Rehabilitated*  continued 


Client  Number 

Job  at  Closure 

Weekly 

Salary 

Date  of  Closure- 

Employment  Status 
at  time  of 
6 -months  follow-up 

550043 

Automobile  Service 
Station  Attendant, 
915.8 

$35.00 

August  1967 

Employed, 
same  job 

550002 

Garbage  Collector 
909.8 

$48.00 

September  1967 

Employed , 
same  job 

550595 

Bus boy,  311.8 

$44.00 

September  1967 

Employed , 
same  Job 

406474 

Kitchen  Helper,  318.8 

$40.00 

m 

October  1967 

Employed , 
same  job 

406471 

Maid,  322.8 

$40, 00 

October  1967 

■ 

Employed, 
same  job 

550218 

Nursemaid,  307.8 

$36.00 

October  1967 

Employed, 
same  job 

550219 

Small  parts  assembler 
706.8 

$66.00 

October  1967 

¥ 

Employed 
same  job 

550594 

U.S.Army,  enlisted 

4P- 

October  1967 

Employed, 
same  job 

550433 

U.S.Army,  enlisted 

October  1967, 

Employed, 
same  job 

550005 

Orderly,  355.8 

$56*00 

November  1967 

Employed, 
same  job 

.550085 

U.S.Army,  enlisted 

November  1967 

> 

Employed, 
seme  Job 

427193 

Child  Monitor,  307.8 

$20.00 

November  1967 

Employed, 
same  job 

550069 

Nursery  Worker, 406. 8 

$50.00  - 

1546  f 

November  1967 

■ - / T 

Employed, 
same  job 

D.  The  Project  as  seen  by  Staff  Psychologist 


To  observe  the  functioning  of. Project  165G-D  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Staff  Psychologist  is  to  think  in  terms  of  the  Gestalt  - the  whole  which 
is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Having  just  completed  the  third  and 
final  year  ad  a Research  and  Demonstration  Project,  we  must  now  consider 
the  extent  to  which  the  Project  as  a whole  has  achieved  Its  objectives,  as 
well  as  the  extent  to  which  each  "part1*  has  contributed  to  the  realisation 
of  these  goals. 

While  the  Project  might  be  characterized  from  numerous  vantage  points,  in 
this  overview  we  will  deal  with  the  three  most  basic  yet  important  factors 
regarding  the  Project  - its  purpose,  its  general  functioning,  and  its 
accomplishments. 

The  formal  title  of  our  Project,  which  is  dealt  with  in  greater  detail 
elsewhere  in  this  report.  Is  "Coordinated  Program  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion and  Special  Education  Services  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  - Cooperative 
Project  with  the  Ohio  County  Board  of  Education.1'  Our  objectives  as  a pilot 
program  were  to  test  the  workability  of  a cooperative  venture  between  two 
agencies,  each  of  which  provides  services  to  a population  of  adolescents 
known  as  "educable  retarded.1'  Each  agency  had,  prior  to  the  initiation  of 
Project  1656-D,  been  providing  services  to  these  adolescents  independently, 
and  often  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  But  with  the  creation  of  the 
Project,  duplication  of  services  would  cease,  and  an  entirely  new  program 
would  came  into  being  which  would  attack  the  problem  of  educating  the 
mentally  retarded  in  preparation  for  gainful  employment. 

Such  a coopera rive  plan  was  well  conceived,  for,  at  that  time,  the  Ohio  County 
School  System  had  little  or  no  resources  for  identifying  those  students  most 
suited  to  such  a program,  nor  for  determining  their  legal  eligibility  for  Such 
a program,  nor  for  providing  in-school  counseling  services  or  job  development, 
training  or  placement.  Likewise,  while  the  West  Virginia  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  could  provide  a staff  to  develop  the  services  named 
above,  they  had  no  suitable  resource  locally  which  could  meet  the  academic 
needs  of  this  client  group.  Consequently,  the  agreement  to  establish  Project 
1656- D and  utilise  Lincoln  School  for  combined  services  to  the  educable 
retarded  population  of  Ohio  County  was  the  beginning  of  a program  which  voulc 
developeinto  a meaningful  and  valuable  experience  for  both  students  and  staff 
in  the  years  to  com*. 

I 

I 

By  having  the  staffs  of  both  agencies  represented  in  one  facility,  more 
services  could  be  provided  the  students  during  the  daily  school  hours.  Such 
an  arrangement  adds  considerably  to  the  convenience  and  smoothness  in  the 
provision  of  case  services. 

Another  aspect  of  the  cooperative  nature  of  the  program  is  the  joint  handling 
of  referrals,  determination  of  eligibility  for  school  placement,  and  determina- 
tion of  readiness  for  job  placement.  Neither  school  personnel  nor  D.V.R.  staff 
can  determine  these  alone;  only  through  consultation  and  agreement  can  such 
decisions  be  made. 


While  the  Project  was  a functioning  unit  from  its  inception,  the  full  range 
of  services  could  not  be  provided  until  staffing  of  all  positions  was  completed. 
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In  Che  early  months  of  Cne  Project,  emphasis  was  naturally  placed  on  initial 
referrals  and  Che  determination  of  eligibility  and  feasibility  for  services. 

As  more  staff  positions  were  filled,  more  social  and  job  placement  services 
were  provided.  Tor  more  than  two  of  the  three-years  duration  of  the  Project, 
there  has  been  little  staff  turnover  end  services  have  continued  relatively 
uninterrupted  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  Rehabilitation  staff  consists  of  the  parts  which  add  up  to  the  Project 
whole.  These  staff  positions  were  designed  in.  such  a way  that  a "team 
approach"  could  he  utilized  in  the  provision  of  the  full  range  of  rehabilita- 
tive services,  i.e.  medical,  psychological,  social,  occupational,  etc.  It 
is  evident  that  the  addition  of  personnel  for  these  purposes  has  been  quite 
beneficial  to  the  program  aa  a whole.  The  gaining  of  divergent  points  of 
view,  the  sharing  of  recommended  procedures  in  case  handling,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  information  which  otherwise  may  have  been  unavailable  to  the  counselor 
are  some  obvious  advantages  of  the  team  approach. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  experience  with  the  educable  retarded  points  up  some 
disadvantages  of  this  procedure  which  should  be  noted.  First,  under  such  a 
system,  the  client  often  has  difficulty  in  differentiating  the  rdes  and 
functions  of  the  various  staff  member*.  How  is  the  "man  who  gives  us  tests" 
different  from  "the  man  who  talks  to  us  about  jobs"?  The  problem  which 
arises  then  is  that  the  counselor  may  find  it  difficult  to  develop  the  kind 
of  rapport  and  personal  involvement  needed  to  work  most  effectively  with  our 
clients.  Secondly,  until  recently  the  counselor  has  not  generally  visited 
the  homes  and  families  of  the  clients,  as  under  the  team  system  this  was 
the  domain  of  the  social  worker.  I feel  that  it  is  in  many  cases  crucial 
that  the  person  who  is  primarily  dealing  with  the  adolescent  client  whether 
retarded,  physically  disabled,  or  whatever,  should  himself  interpret  his 
program  and  his  plans  to  the  parents  or  guardian  of  (he  child.  This  situa- 
tion has  been  much  improved  in  our  Project  with  the  recent  division  of  the 
caseload  between  two  counselors,  each  of  whom  handles  his  own  family  contacts. 
However,  since  our  former  social  worker  is  now  a counselor,  we  have  strayed 
from  tjie  original  team  approach  plan.  Perhaps  we  are  learning  better  and 
more  .efficient  methods  of  rehabilitating  our  clients  - which  is,  after  all, 
why  we  are  here! 


Most  individuals  who  are  hired  to  work  with  the  mentally  retarded  have  little 
formal  training  in  the  field.  Such  was  the  case  with  our  staff,  We  have 
since  attended  many  training  meetings,  in-service  sessions,  and  informal 
discussions  regarding  working  with  this  population,  as  well  as  continually 
striving  tc  upgrade  our  competence  in  our  own  particular  areas  of  interest. 


He  are  alsocohrtsntly  ^e-thlifkiwgr  our  methodr  of-case  handling,  particularly 
client  evaluation  and  occupational  orientation.  We  are  now  moving  into  a 
carefully  planned  program  of  client  evaluation  and  preparation  for  employment 
which  combines  the  efforts  of  the  Hork  Evaluator,  Psychologist,  the  Job  Train- 
ing and  Placement  Specialist,  coordinated  by  the  Project  Supervisor  and 
Rehabilitation  Counselors,  in  a transitional  program  from  school  to  work 
experience.  This  program  Is  outlined  in  greater  detail  elsewhere  in  this 
report)  however , it  may  be  said  here  that  high  hopes  are  held  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  level  of  client  preparation  for  employment,  aa  well  as  increased 
understanding  of  the  needs,  general  abilities  and  specific  skills  of  each 
child  prior  to  job  placement.  It  Is  in  an' area  such  as  this  that  the 
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non-counselors  in  the  staff  can  make  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Project;  the  Training  and  placement  Specialist,  for  example,  plays  the 
most  crucial  role  in  finding  or  developing  the  job  that  meets  the  precise 
demands  and  qualifications  of  each  client  as  he  becomes  ready  for  place- 
ment on  a job. 


The  accomplishments  of  Project  1656-D  should  be  considered  in  terms  of  two 
client  groupst  (1)  those  attending  the  Lincoln  School  program  on  a regular 
basid,  and  (2)  those  individuals  who  were  clients  of  D.V.R.  but  who  never 
attended  the  special  school  classes  at  Lincoln, 

The  Lincoln  School  clients  as  a group  were  known  to  us  and  available  to  us 
for  counseling  and  other  services  for  a much  greater  length  of  time  then 
the  non-school  clients.  Therefore,  we  were  able  to  work  with  them  in  greater 
depth,  more  frequently1,  and  less  formally  than  those  clients  not  enrolled 
at  Lincoln.  The  Lincoln  student  came  to  know  us  as  a staff,  and  seemed  to 
feel  more  disposed  to  call  on  us  periodically,  feeling  that  ''this  is  where 
you  come"  for  help  .in  finding  a job  or  talking  over  problems.  Our  success 
with  the  Lincoln  student,  apart  from  his  experiences  in  formal  schooling 
In  the  classroom,  has  been  primarily  that  of  supportive  counseling,  help 
in  discovering  and  accepting  his  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  both  personal 
and  vocational  areas,  and,  of  course,  the  indispensable  services  of  phasing 
him  gradually  from  the  world  of  the  student  to  the  world  of  work.  An  important 
by-product  of  this  progrsm  is  that  of  client  socialization  - for  as  he  learns 
to  get  along  on  the  job  with  ever-increasing  indepandence,  he  is  also  learning 
to  get  along  with  others  in  his  daily  living. 

Those  clients  who  were  not  enrolled  in  our  school  program  consisted  mainly 
of  school  dropouts.  Job  Corps  dropouts,  and  Selective  Service  reject eesV'' 
all  of  whom  must  meet  our  eligibility  requirements. 

With  this  group,  the  need  was  for  a different  kind  of  service.  They  had  all 
met  with  one  or  more  kinds  of  personal  failure,  at  school,  at  work,  or 
elsewhere,  and  for  the  most  part  seemed  to  have  thrown  in  the  towel.  Gener- 
ally there  were  strong  feelings  of  Inadequacy  veiled  behind  an  outward  show 
of  bravado,  and  often  an  attitude  which  smacked  of  "You  need  me  worse  than  * 

I need  you."  Their  primary  stated  need  was  always  a job.  They  gave  little 
consideration  to  their  qualifications  or  cotape tence.  In  such  a case,  our 
most  successful  alternative  would  be  to  develop  a part-time  job  for  the  client 
while  requiring  him  to  go  through  our  evaluation  program, which  would  tell  us 
the  most  appropriate  kinde  of  training  or  work  for  him.  In  this  manner,  we 
are  able  to  provide  suitable  services  to  him  without  jeopardising  our  relation- 
ship while  he  waits -f  or -a-  job . Being  carefully  - evaluated -sometimes,  takes  __  _ 
longer  than  sucb  a client  is  willing  to  wait  without  something,  such  as  a 
part “time  job,  to  maintain  his  interest. 

Our  accomplishments  with  this  group  have  been  mainly  in  more  Immediate  job 
placement,  or  diversion  into  a full  or  part-time  specialised  training  situa- 
tion, Also,  supportive  counseling  and  socialization  have  been  helpful  to 
these  clients,  while  intensive  job  supervision  and  follow-up  have  been  most 
important  in  Insuring  continued  employment. 
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In  conclusion , it  should  be  noted  that  with  both  groups  of  clients,  it  has 
be cone  readily  apparent  that  no  service,  training,  or  employment  situation 
holds  must  meaning  to  the  individual  if  he  has  contributed  nothing  to  his  own 
betterment.  Things  acquired  too  easily  are  truly  soon  forgotten.  So  it  is 
in  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  But  the  person  \Aio  must  earn  his  way  to  the 
goal,  demonstrating  his  readiness  for  work  or  advanced  training,  will  recognize 
the  value  of  his  investment  as  well  as  ours,  and  will  likely  become  a more 
successful  employee.  If  ye  as  a team  can  instill  In  our  clients  this  feeling 
of  self-worth  and  personal  responsibility  for  their  own  behavior,  then  the 
whole  of  our  efforts  will  surely  have  equalled  more  than  the  sum  of  our  indi- 
vidual contributions. 


£ . The  Pro.ject  as  seen  by  Counselor  Trainee 

It  was  my  very  good  fortune  to  have  had  the  Opportunity  to  serve  my  clinical 
practice  in  a project  which  is  concerned  with  my  major  interest  with  respect 
to  a disability  group,  the  mentally  retarded,  and  in  my  home  state. 

To  relate  this  experience  in  more  detail,  I would  first  like  to  discuss  the 
positive  aspects  of  the  project  as  I saw  them  and  as  I was  involved  with  then, 
both  as  they  were  when  I was  there  and  as  it  normally  was  during  the  school 
year. 

Finally,  I will  discuss  some  of  my  personal  frustrations,  and  suggestions  for 
ways  In  which  such  a project  cad  become  and  should  be  a permanent  aspect  of  our 
West  Virginia  Rehabilitation  Agency;  that  is,  how  it  should  be  in  my  opinion. 

First  of  all  I will  relate  my  feelings  and  evaluation  of  the  project  as  I came 
into  it,  and  functioned  in  it. 

Two  major  things  were  atypical  of  the  normal  school  year',  and  it  was  in  this 
context  that  I came  into  the  Project.  First  of  all  our  Training  and  Placement 
Specialist  had  just  gone  Into  the  United  States  Army  for  six  months  active 
duty;  therefore,  I cane  into  the  Project  as  a counselor  for  students/clients 
who  ware  in  need  of  intensive  counseling.  This  also  allowed  the  regular 
counselor  to  take  over  placement  services,  since  he  had  done  placement  before, 
as  well  as  his  counseling  duties.  Shortly  after  I arrived,  the  work  evaluator 
for  the  project  resigned  and  this  also  made  the  staff  atypical.  Finally, 
school  was  nor  in  session;  therefore,  we  did  not  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
special  educators  as  would  be  the  normal  situation. 

With  this  structural  framework,  I will  now  go  into  the  aspects  of  the  project  as 
I saw  then  through  my  Involvement. 

In  ny  opinion,  I could  not  have  had  a better  group  of  people  to  work  with  in 
tills  project.  All  members  pf  our  staff  (supervisor,  social  worker,  counselor, 
psychologist,  and  secretaries)  were  most  competent,  helpful,  interested,  and 
concerned  with  our  clients,  and  with  me  and  all  of  our  fellow  workers.  It  was 
a very  professional  atmosphere,  cooperative,  and  helpful.  Host  striking  to  ue 
was  that  I was  treated  as  an  equal  professional,  and  yet  I felt  I could,  and  I 
did,  go  to  any  staff  member  at  any  time  I needed  help  and  guidance.  This  was 
true  at  any  time,  and  with  any  and  all  staff  members. 
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Another  thing  which  impressed  me,  and  something  I thought  waa  very,  very 
Important,  was  our  weekly  staff  meetings.  This  was  especially  good  in 
that  everyone  was  quite  free  to  speak  his  mind  and  to  keep  the  lines  of 
communication  open  thereby  planning  the  best  possible  course  of  action 
for  each  client. 

One  final,  major  area  of  positive  experiences  was  that  of  having  had  the 
ooportunity  to  have  a variety  of  experiences.  Some  of  these  experiences 
were  as  follows',  attending  District  Meetings,  visits  to  summer  camps, 
visits  to  our  new  Sheltered  Workshop,  testing,  employer  contacts,  and 
finally  participation  in  cooperative  project  training  sessions  in  Hunting- 
ton  and  Bluefield. 

Areas  which  could  be  improved  upon  in  a cooperative  program  such  as  Project 
155S-D  arc  more  and  better  communication  and  cooperation  between  the  school 
system  and  the  Rehabilitation  staff,  availability  of  moi*e  psychiatric  services 
to  our  clients,  and  the  availability  of  more  and  better  training  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  our  cLients.  The  working  relationship  with  agencies 
as  the  Department  of  Welfare,  Employment  Opportunity  Center,  and  others 
should  be  strengthened* 

For  the  future  such  things  as  a residential  system,  psychiatric  care,  more 
cocununlcatlbn  and  cooperation  between  all  professionals,  especially  the 
schooL  officials  and  educators,  and  tile  expansion  of  services  to  all  dis- 
ability gronps  in  the  14  - 21  year  old  age  group  would  truly  give  our  dis- 
abled youth  "a  hand  out  of  silence," 

* 

As  far  as  what  I have  gained  from  this  experience,  I feel  two  statements 
will  cover  this*  (1)  This  experience  has  made  me' truly  aware  that  this  Is 
what  I want  as  a life's  vocation,  and  (2)  I have  realised  that  when  one  has 
a cliert  across  from  him  that  he  must  perform.  This  is  the  test  of  what 
one  has  really  learned  and  not  just  what  .a  grade  report  seems  to  say. 

With  this  fine  start,  I am  looking  forward  tn  many  years  of  service  to  the 
handicapped  in  giving  them  "a  hand  out  of  silence." 


The  Client  . 

% 

The  Ohio  County  School  population  between  the  ages  of  14  - 21  was  approxi- 
mately 3,566  as  of. November  30,  1967,  At  the  inception ’of  Project  1656-D, 
the  Guidance  Director  of  the  Ohio  County  Schools  estimated  that  approximately 
400  students  in  the  county  were  in  need  of  Project  services. 

* 

■ 

A.  Referrals 


During  the  three  years  of  the  Project,  659  individuals  were  referred  for 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services,  (See  Appendix  A,  Table  VI,  page  63) 
Referrals  were  made  by  the  home room  teacher  to  the  school  principal,  who 
served  as  a screening  agent  along  with  the  guidance  counselor  before  referral 
was  made  to  the  Lincoln  School  principal.  Of  the  total  number  referred  376 


xases  were  closed  from  referral  status*  The  reasons  for  closing  out 
such  a large  number  of  referrals  were  many*  (See  Appendix  A,  Page  62) 
Table  V clearly  indicates  that  many  students  who  were  thought  to  be 
mentally  deficient  were  in  fact  not  retarded  and  in  need  of  .project 
services,  but  required  in  many  instances  a remedial  pro^r  ^n  within 
their  present  school  situation*  Another  reason  for  the  influx  of 
referrals  during  the  first  year  and  a half  of  the  program  may  have 
resulted  from  a general  feeling  by  the  project  staff  that  need  for  this 
type  of  program  had  to  be  demonstrated.  Consequently*  many  students 
we res  referred  and  a large  caseload  soon  came  into  existence;  the  end 
resuTt  being  a total  active  caseload  at  times  numbering  over  two-hundred 
. and  only  one  counselor  available  to  provide  services*  This  presented 
difficulties  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  provide  services  in  "depth" 
to  our  clients* 

Prevalence  of  Secondary  Disability 

Table  It  (See  Appendix  A,  page  59)  illustrates  clearly  that  more  than 
one~half  of  the  clients  in  the  current  active  caseload  have  multiple 
disabilities  and  are  in  need  of  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services* 
Defective  vision  is  the  most  common  secondary  disability  handicapping 
both  the  clients  In  our  current  caseload  and  those  whose  cases  have  been 
closed  as  rehabilitated*  Every  effort  is  made  to  improve  or  correct  the 
client's  physical  handicaps  so  that  he  may  utilise  his  full  potential  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  ultimate  goal  — that  of  becoming  a trained  person 
qualified  for  work  that  is  commensurate  with  his  ability. 

C.  Distribution  of  Client  Intelligence  Quotients. 

At  the  close  of  the  three-year  pilot  phase  of  the  Project  there  were  164 
clients  who  were  considered  part  of  the  active  caseload.  In  addition  to 
this  group,  we  had  closed  as  rehabilitated  55  other  cases.  Scores  from 
Individually  administered  intelligence  tests  were  available  on  all  these 
cases.  By  dividing  the  scores  into  the  following  five  categories  of 
Intellectual  functioning,  (1)  Above  84  I.Q*,  (2)  Slow  learner  (70-84  I.Q.) 
(3)  Mildly  retarded  (55-6°  I.Q.),  (4)  Moderately  retarded  (40*54  ItQ.)* 
and  (5)  Below  40  I.Q,,  (See  Table  below),  it  is  possible,  by  inspection, 
to  compare  the  two  client  groups  with  respect  to  their  distribution  of 
I.Q.  scores. 
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COMPARISON  OF  ACTIVE  VERSUS  REHABILITATED  CLIENT  I.Q.'S 

as  of  November  30.  1967 

Above 
84  I.Q. 

Slow 
Learner 
(70-84  I.Q.) 

Mildly 
Retarded 
(55r69  I.Qu) 

Moderately 
Retarded 
(40*54  I.Q.) 

Below 
40  I.Q. 

TOTAL 

Active  Csses 
(N=«164) 

Status  26 

6 (4%) 

72  (44%) 

66  (40%) 

% 

17  (10%) 

3 (2%) 

164  (100%) 

Closures 

(N=55) 

10  (18%) 

33  (60%) 

11  (20%) 
A 

1 ( 2 %) 

* f ’ 

i 

0 (0%) 

55  (100%) 

I 


It  can  be  seen  in  this  table  that  the  vast  majority  of  cases  which  have 
been  closed  as  rehabilitated  fall  in  the  two  highest  I.Q.  groups  (78% 
of  all  closures).  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  three  groups  represent- 
ing I.Q. ' s of  69  and  below  we  have  22%  of  our  total  closures.  Our  active 
, caseload  as  of  the  end  of  the  Frojec*  phase  was  more  normally  distributed 
among  the  I.Q.  classifications. 

These  figures  suggest  that  (1)  the  distribution  of  active  case  I.Q.'s  is 
in  line  with  national  figures  represent!'  g a decreasing  number  of  persons 
in  each  progressively  lower  I.Q.  classifications,  and  (2)  that  the  cases 
in  the  lower  I.Q.  classifications  are  considerably  more  difficult  to 
rehabilitate  and  consequently  require  more  time  and  effort  before  closure 
car  be  attained. 

A more  detailed  breakdown  of  the  XI).  distribution  of  these  client  groups 
can  be  found  In  Appendix  A,  page  58,  of  this  report. 


D.  Socio-economic  Factors 

Ihe  average  family  income  level  of  the  fifty-five  clients  whose  cases  were 
closed  as  rehabilitated  was  $24 1 per  month  or  $2,890  per  year.  Similarly 
the  Pverege  monthly  Income  of  the  27  cases  that  were  closed  during  the 
project  as  not  rehabilitated  was  $242  per  month.  These  total  incomes  are 
less  than  $3,000  per  year  and  would  meet  the  criteria  for  classification 
as  poverty  stricken  families  as  defined  by  the  U.S#  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  average  annual  family  income  of  the  164  clients  in  the 
present  caseload  is  $280  per  month  or  $3,360  per  year  which  Ts  “Onlysld^tRly 
above  the  poverty  stricken  classification.  Twenty-seven  percent  (refer  to 
Appendix  A,  page  60)  of  the  families  in  the  active  caseload  are  welfare 
recipients.  Of  those  cases  closed  as  rehabilitated  16.3%  of  the  families 
were  receiving  Social  Security  benefits  and  of  the  current  active  caseload 
8.b%  of  the  families  are  receiving  Social  Security  benefits.  The  average 
number  of  family  members  of  all  clients  Served  was  five. 

The  low  average  annual  incomes  and  the  percentage  of  families  receiving 
financial  assistance  tends  to  bear  out  the  need'  for  providing  a complete 
and  comprehensive  rehabilitation  program  for  this  disability  group* 


E.  Cost 

L 

Table  VII,  page  64,  illustrates  the  cost  factors  of  the  fifty- five  clients 
whose  cases  have  been  closed  in  Status  ,r26"  Rehabilitated.  The  average  cost 
per  case  closed  as  rehabilitated  was  $13^.  These  costs  include  diagnostic 
procedures  for  all  clients;  physical  restoration  services,  prosthetic  appliances, 
training,  tools  and  equipment  as  required  or  determined  to  be  necessary  in  each 
individual  case. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  cases  that  were  not  rehabilitated,  but  closed  after  a plan 
was  irt4tia±ed,  the  average  cost  per  case  was  $70. 


0 
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V.  Selected  Caie  Sumnarita 


A. 
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Kathy  was  initially  referred  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  on  the  bade  of  suspectel  mental  retardation.  At  that  time  she 
was  living  at  home  with  her  parents  and  one  younger  sibling  who  was  in 
her  junior  year  in  highschool*  Kathy  had  attended  school  until  the  age 
of  sixteen  by  which  time  she  had  reached  the  ninth  grade  through  s series 
of  social  promotions*  At  the  tint  of  referral  her  daily  activities 
consisted  solely  of  assigned  domestic  chores  Which  she  was  able  to  per- 
form without  supervision  while  her  mother  worked  out  of  the  home* 


Initial  efforts  to  plan  with  Kcthy  met  with  reluctant  cooperation,  ample 
bitterness,  and  an  obvious  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  both  client 
and  family*  Since  she  was  totally  unprepared  for  any  employment  situation, 
Kathy  was  enrolled  in  the  prevocational  special  education  program  for 
training  and  evaluation*  During  the  first  few  months  of  school,  Kathy 
was  socially  uncomfortable  and  vocationally  aimless j however,  as  efforts 
continued,  Kathy  was  able  to  develop  interest  and  involve  herself  in 
planning  for  her  future. 

through  her  own  efforts,  her  family's  support,  the  opportunities  of 
socialisation  and  domestic  abilities  afforded  her  in  the  special  educa- 
tion classes,  and  the  services  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  consisting 
of  regular  vocational  and  supportive  counseling,  intensive  dental  work, 
evaluation  and  job  try-outs  in  the  areas  of  housecleaning,  stock  work 
and  child  care,  Kathy  was  able  to  develop  self-respect,  confidence,  and 
her  own  employment  situation. 


Kathy  is  successfully  employed  on  a .dally  basis  as  a babysitter  for  a 
family .of  six  children*  Her  responsibilities  are  regularly  Increasing 
and  she  is  earning  enough  to  make  a substantial  contribution  to  her  own 
maintenance* 


The  cooperative,  long-term  efforts  of  the  education  and  rehabilitation 
staffs  have  demonstrated  what  can  be  done  to  help  the  mentally  retarded 
help  themselves*  , Kathy  continues  to  be  a regular  viaito*  to  both  the 
counselor  and  to  the  teaching  staff*  Kathy  is  a constant  reminder  to 
other  clients  and  to  those  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  services 
to  the  mentally  retarded  that  Rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  retarded 
is  possible* 

I ■ 

B.  Johnny 


Unlike  Kathy,  Johnny  became  a special  education  student  at  a very  early 
age  and  at  the  time  of  referral  was  beginning  his  tenth  year  of  special 
ised  education  geared  to  both  his  Interest  and  his  ability  levels* 


Johnny's  progress  at  Lincoln  vaa  good,  both  academically  and  socially  and 
job  development  was  begun  for  him  at  a much  earlier  age  than  for  ttost 
clients.  Also,  because  John  vaa  the  eldest  of  four  children  In  a broken 
home,  his  presence  in  the  home  and  financial  reaponslbility  were  of  great 
Importance  to  his  mother* 
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Because  of  this  home  responsibility,  John  was  highly  motivated  and  shortly 
after  a period  of  evaluation  and  on- the* job  training,  he  was  successful  In 
developing  his  own  employment  situation.  Shortly  before  his  eighteenth 
birthday  he  was  closed  rehabilitated  as  a full  time,  reasonably  well-paid 
dishwasher  in  a local  restaurant. 

Supportive  counseling,  social  and  medical  services,  evaluation,  testing, 
and  training  played  a big  part  in  Johnny's  success  on  the  job  and  each 
discipline  worked  closely  to  prepare  John  for  successful  employment. 
Follow-up  finds  Johnny  still  hard  at  work  and  -performing  well  in  his  chosen 
' occupation.  He  is  well  settled,  grateful  for  the  preparation  and  interest 
provided  him  hy  both  facets  of  the  cooperative  program,  and  certainly  seems 
confortable  in  his  role  of  financial  responsibility  within  the  home. 

C,  Grace 


Grace  attended  the  Jefferson  Special  Education  School  in  Wheeling  before 
the  students  were  transferred  to  Lincoln  School.  At  age  nineteen*  she  was 
referred  to  Vooational  Rehabilitation  due  to  mental  retardation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children,  she  possessed  a Full 
Scale  X.Q.  of  76t  Shortly  after  acceptance,  she  was  sent  to  the  West  Virginia 
Rehabilitation  Center  to  receive  domestic  training  In  Project  957  which 
was  an  eight-week  program  of  personal  adjustment  and  evaluation  that  took 
place  in  a workshop  which  was  made  up  of  a model  kitchen,  dining  room  area, 
laundry  and  classroom.  She  was  taught  table  manners,  proper  dress,  personal 
hygiene , safe ty,  how  to  tell  time  and  the  use  of  a telephone.  After  comple- 
tion of  this  course,  she  was  sent  home  where  she  received  counseling  on  a 
regular  basis.  Shortly  after  this,  Grace  was  re-enrolled  into  the  Center, 
this  time  in  the  advanced  program  of  Nurse's  Aide  Training.  After  approxi- 
mately 700  hours  of  such  training,  she  came  back  to  Project  1656*0  to 
receive  further  services.  These  were  additional  counseling,  three  months 
on-the-job  training  at  the  Duffs  Nursing  Home  and  follow-up. 

Upon  completion  of  this  training,  she  was  kept  on  at  the  Rest  Home  as  a 
regular  employee.  The  head  nurse  stated  "If  Grace  is  as  pleased  with  us 
as  we  are  with  her,  then  everything  is  just  fine."  Grace  stayed  at  the 
Nursing  Home  until  she  was  married  to  a young  man  whom  she  met  at  the 
Center  who  had  graduated  from  the  drafting  course.  ' After  marriage,  she 
took  a job  at  the  North  Wheeling  Hospital.  For  the  past  year,  Grace  has 
been  seen  with  her  husband,  and. both  are  happy  and  living  comfortably. 

As  you  open  the  folder  to  this  closed  case,  you  can  see  a happy  girl's 
picture  in  her  wedding  gown  holding  a bouquet  of  flowers.  It  makes  you 
wonder  What  road  this  girl  would  have  taken  if  help  was  not  available 
when  she  needed  it.  A total  of  $228  was  spent  on  this  client  in  addition 
to  Center  cost  and  staff  work  — a small  price  for  such  a big  return. 


D,  Ronald 

Ron  also  attended  the  Jefferson  School  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  and  was 
transferred  to  Lincoln  School  when  the  old  school  closed  down.  According 
to  the  Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale,  he  had  a Full  Scale  I*Q*  66, 
This  was  only  one  of  Ron's  many  problems  since  he  came  from  a very  poor 


environment  with  no  father  end  suffered  from  lack  of  personal  hygiene 
knowledge  and  ability  to  connunlcate  with  others*  Here  was  a young 
boy,  age  sixteen,  with  excessive  fear  and  frustration* 

# 

While  spending  a year  and  a half  at  Lincoln.  School , Ron  participated 
In  the  following  classes: 

1 • Reading  (remedla 1) 

2*  Occupational  Education 
3*  Math  (gwbred  to  the  Individual) 

4.  Work  period 

5,  Social  Studies 
6*  Shop 

7*  Physical  Education 

i ■ 

During  the  same  period,  services  In  the  way  of  counseling  in  depth, 
psychological  testing,  work  evaluation,  etc.  were  being  provided  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  staff*  Physical  restoration  (teeth  extractions, 
partial. denture,  fillings)  was  also  provided*.  When  It  was  felt  by 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the  Lincoln  School  staff  that  Ronald  reached 
his  maximum  peak  of  learning,  an  on-the-job  training  situation  was  developed 
for  him  at  Imperial  Display  Company  In  Wheeling.  He  continued  his  school* 
lng  on  a half  day  basis  and  worked  afternoons  for  his  employer  as  a stock 
boy.  This  training  was  set  up  for  a period  of  six  months,  and  during  this 
time  placement  follow-up  and  counseling  were  almost  dally  events,. 

As  Ronald  progressed  throughout  the  program,  he  needed  less  supervision. 
Toward  the  end.  of  the  six  months  period,  Ronald  developed  another  part-time 
. Job  In  the  Wheeling  area* 

One  d*y  the  client  came'  to  the  counselor’s  office  and  asked  If  we  would 
try  to  find  a full -time,' higher  paying  Job  for  him*  Zt  was  felt  that  the 
client  had  reached  a point  Where  he  should  be  able  to  develop  hie  own  ^ 
efigvloyment  opportunity;  therefore,  he  was  sent  out  on  his  own*  Within 
a week  Ronald  reported  back  to  Che  office  and  stated  that  he  had  found 
a full-time  evening  Job  at  a local  restaurant  as  a nusboy-dlshvasher. 

He  started  his  new  Job  at  90c  per  hour  and  after  he  held  this  position 
for  a few  weeks  he  was  moved  to  the  day  shift  and  given  a small  raise. 

As  of  this  writing,  thej  client  has  been  employed  at  the  same  establish- 
ment for  a total. of  sixteen  months* 

This  rehabilitation  case  represented  a total  expenditure  of  $587,  divided 
among  diagnostic  services,. physical  restoration,  training,  etc.  The 
amount  of  client,  family,  and  .employer  contacts  msde  throughout  this 
two-year,  nine  months  program  were  numerous. 

It  can  be  said  that  Ronald  Is  now  a productive  worker,  able  to  meet  the 
demands  of  everyday  living,  and  In  our  opinion  can  be  called  a “successful” 
rehabilitation, 

John 


John  was  accepted  into  the  Lincoln  School  program  on  August  31,  1965* 
According  to  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  administered 
at  that  time,  he  achieved  a fhUg£^ale  Z.Q.  of  75.  He  remained  In  the 


special  education  program  for  two  years  Where  he  received  some  of  hie 
academic  background*  While  In  a school  setting.  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation provided  a general  medical  examination  and  counseling  In  depth* 

It  could  be  said  that  this  client  received  as  extensive  a counseling 
program  as  possible* 

In  September  of  1967,  John  asked  what  we  thought  of  his  enlisting  Into 
the  United  States  Army.  With  the  feeling  that  John  was  on  his  way  to 
success,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  staff  and  school  faculty  encouraged 
him  to  attempt  what  he  wanted*  John  left  the  program,  but  joined  a mu*h 
bigger  one. 

One  morning  several  months  later,  the  counselor  stepped  out  of  his  car 
to  begin  another  dayfe  work  only  to  be  mart  by  a fine,  young,  clean-cut 
man  who  was  now  Private  John  Smith*  He  Is  now  able  to  take  pride  in 
himself  and  his  accomplishments.  After  Christmas  leave,  he  was  to  return 
to  base  where  he  was  to  become  a member  of  a motor  pool*  Many  sessions 
were  held  during  the  past  few  years  discussing  John’s  fondness  of  work* 

Ing  around  motors*  Here  he  would  be  getting  his  chance. 

Money  spent  - $7*50  for  a general  medical*  This  helps  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  It  takes  more  than  dollars  to  rehabilitate  the  mentally 
retarded. 


Alvin  was  referred  to  the  Lincoln  School  Project  by  the  Ohio  County  Board 
of  Education  due  to  suspected  mental  retardation*  According  to  the 
Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale,  he  achieved  a Full  Scale  I.Q.  of  SO. 
Shortly  after  acceptance^.Jthe  client  received  dental  services  which 
Included  hospitalisation,  dental  extractions,  and  full  upper  and  lower 
dentures  totaling  $288.52.  Af  ter- collet  Lott  of  theae  services,  Alvin 
was  enrolled  Into  the  Lincoln  School  program  where  he  received  an 
education  in  the  basic  elementary  subjects  In  addition  to  the  work 
evaluation  program  and  counseling  In  depth*  During  his  approximate  two 
years  stay  at  Lincoln  School,  Alvin  worked  after  school  and  on  weekends 
on  a farm  in  the  Wheeling  area*  It  was  well  known  that  his  main  Interest 
was  In  watching  things  grow  and  taking  care  of  animals* 

As  Alvin  reached  his  peak  of  learning  capacity,  the  Training  and  Placement 
Specialist  started  working  with  him  and  searched  the  area  for  suitable 
employment*  In  October  of  1967,  he  was  placed  at  the  John  Dleckmann 
and  Sons  Florist  as  a nursery  worker.  For  the  past  several  months,  based 
on  placement  follow-ups,  the  employer  Is  well  pleased  with  Alvin's  work 
and  now  Alvin  Is  a member  of  their  Union.  Alvin  can  now  be  considered 
a productive  worker,  being  paid  for  doing  the  kind  of  work  In  Which  he 
has  slways  found  great  satisfaction. 


Robert  was  referred  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  by  the  Weston  State 
Hospital  In  1963*  According  to  psychological  testing  at  that  time,  he 
achieved  a Full  Scale  I.Q,  of  56  In  addition  'to  being  diagnosed  as  having 
a behavioral  reaction*  Before  being  admitted  to  Weston,  Bobble  lived  at 
the  West  Virginia  Training  School  at  St,  Marys  snd  spent  some  time  at 
Lakln  State  Hospital*  tv 


F.  Alvin 


G*  Robert 


. SA 
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The  team  approach  Which  enables  each  staff  member  to  contribute 
In  the  development  of  a rehabilitation  plan  for  our  students  has 
proven  to  be  very  effective  In  the  provision  of  casework  services. 

i j 

Most  selective  Job  placements  were  successful  because  the  Interests 
and  the  abilities  of  the  retarded  worker  were* carefully  considered. 

A pre- vocational  program  "POINTERS"  and  a work-stu^y  program , to 
be  successful,  should  emphasise  the  development *of  attitudes  and 
values  that  are  essential  for  job  placement  and  success. 

Many  employers  have  been  pleased  with  their  retarded  workers  and 
ve  have  experienced  a much  greater  acceptance  of  the  retarded  by 
the  conmunity* 

The  uae  of  an  I.Q.  score  alone  can  not  serve  as  an  absolute  pre- 
dictor of  those  students  who  need  the  services  offered  In  a special 
program  such  as  Project  1656-D*  The  culturally  deprived  or  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged,  though  not  actually  mentally  retarded,  may 
still  require  the  same  type  of  service  as  those  individuals  who 
are  retarded. 

It  is  most  important  to  Involve  the  parents  In  any  rehebilltatlon 
plan  for  the  student.  Rehabilitation  and  school  personnel  can  not 
function  effectively  without  the  full  cooperation  of  die  parents* 


These  special  programs  have  demonstrated  their  effectiveness.  It 
is.  therefore,  recommended  that  similar  programs  be  Initiated  In 
other  counties  within  the  state. 

Training  -of  more  special  education  tsachsrs  Is  needed  so  that  we 
will  have  teachers  that  are  highly  creativeand  able  to  function 
In  a flexible  manner  using  a curriculum  to  meet  the  Individual  needs 
of  each  student,* 

This  special  program  should  eventually  be  expanded  to  Include  services 
to  all  disability  groups  of  school-age  children,  ages  14-21  in  Ohio 
County*  — - — 

There  la  a need  for  a more  discriminating  evaluation  program  of  the 
retarded  so  that  we  might  assess  their  strengths  and  potentials  more 
effectively. 

To  become  more  effective,  cooperative  programs  will  require  more  of 
an  open-mindedness  and  a give  and  take  spirit  of  cooperation  at  all 
levels,  by  both  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the 
County  School  System. 

A follow-up  study  of  our  01  lent*  Whose  cases  have  been  closed  as 
rehabilitated  for  one  year  or  more  to  learn  what  type  of  life 
adjustment  they  have  been  able  to  maintain  Independently*  This 


,B*  What  Is  Heeded 


would  further  Illustrate 
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Statistical  Data  Tables 


Table  I 

Intelligence  Quotient  Distribution 

Table  II 

Secondary  Disabilities 

H 

Table  III  - 

# 

Occupation  of  Wage  Earner 

(Active 

Cases) 

Table  IV  . - 

Occupation  of  Wage  Earntr 

(Closed 

Cases) 

Table  V 

Reasons  for  Closure  from  Referral 

Table  Vi  - 

Humber  of  Individuals  Served  throughout 
duration  of  Project 

Table  VII  - 

Cost  Factor  of  Cases  closed  Rehabilitated 
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TABLE  la 


I.Q,  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

TOTAL  ACTIVE  CASELOAD  AS  OF  NOVEMBER  30,  1967 


liQ-_  ' 

F 

CF 

F 

% of  Total  (164) 

Above  84 

6 

161 

6 

4% 

80-86 

27 

158) 

75-79 

20 

131  f 

, , 72 

44% 

70-74 

25 

111- 

(alow  learners) 

65-69 

23 

86) 

60-64 

25 

63) 

66 

40% 

55-59 

18 

38) 

(mildly  retarded) 

50-54 

9 

20) 

45-49 

4 

uf 

17  # #t 

10% 

40-44 

6 

7) 

(moderately  retarded] 

Below  40 

3 

3 

3 

1 2% 

TOTAL 

166 

164 

100% 

F = Frequency  Mean  Average  I.Q,  ■ 67,6 

CF  = Cumulative  Frequency  Median  I.Q.  * 68. 6 


TABLE  lb 

1 


I ,Q*  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

ALL  STATUS  26  CLOSUERS  AS  OF  NOVEMBER  30#  1967 


I.Q. 

; * . 

CF 

F 

% of  Total  (55) 

Above  84, 

10  1 

r 55 

10 

lfi* 

80-84 

13 

451 

75-79 

70-74 

13 

7 1 

l2} 

(slow  learners) 

60% 

65-69 

3 

l2i 

■ 

60-64 

5 

9f 

11 

20% 

55-59 

3 

4) 

(mildly  retarded) 
* 

50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
Below  40 

I 

0 

0 

0 

'} 

(moderate^  retarded! 

[ 2% 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

55 

55 

100% 

F = Frequency  Mean  Average  I.Q.  * 76# 3 

CF  ■ Cumulative  Frequency  Median  I.Q.  * 77.8 
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TABLE  Ila 


SECONDARY  DISABILITY 
CURRENT  ACTIVE  CASELOAD 


Secondary 

Disability  , 

Number  of 
Disabilities 

Percent 
of  Total 

No.  secondary  disability 

71 

43,0% 

Dental 

16 

9,5% 

Hearing 

4 

2,4% 

Visual 

51 

31,0% 

Personality 

3 

1,3% 

Cerebral  Palsy 

2 

1.2% 

Speech 

2 

1,2% 

Cardiac 

2 

1.2% 

Aphasia 

1 

.7%  „ 

Urinary 

1 

.7% 

Visual /dental 

4 

2,4% 

Orthopedic/ visual 

1 

.7% 

Speech/visual 

1 

,7%. 

Speech/dental 

1 

.7% 

Visual /hearing 

1 

,7% 

Hear ing/ speech 

1 

.7% 

Personality/visual 

1 

,7% 

V isual /epilep sy 

1 

,7% 

TOTAL 

164 

100,0% 

»*★*»**»****»  a*  *****  ** **  **  ******* ******  ********  ************ ********************** 


TABLE  lib 

cases  Closed  rehabilitated 

Sedbndary 

Number  of 

Percent 

Disability 

Disabilities 

of  Total 

No  secondary  disability 

33 

66% 

Visual 

11 

20% 

Dental 

5 

3% 

Hearing 

1 

1% 

Speech 

1 

1% 

Hearing/visual 

1 

1% 

Visual /orthopedic 

1 

1% 

Personality 

i 1 

1% 

Epilepsy  | 

i — L_ 

„ H 

TOTAL 

55  . 

100% 

ISM.  * 


/ 


TABLE  III 


Occupation  of  family  wage:  earner 

(Active  Cases) 


ERIC 

ai>Jii,"IZiiTl!E3 
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TABLE-  IV 


OCCUPATION  OF  FAMILY  WAGE  EARNER 
(Closed  Rehabilitated  Cases) 


TABLE  V 


EKLC 


/ 


t 


PROJECT  1656-D 
CASES  CLOSED  FROM  REFERRAL 


Period  of  Prefect  - December  1,  1964  through  November, 30,  1967 


Reason  for  Closure  Number  of  Cases 

No  response  103 

Responded  but  refused  services  63 

Unable  to  locate  14 

Moved  out  of  area  17 


Duplicate  referral 

(Some  of  these  cases  vere  .active 
District  Office  cases  and  vere 
transferred  to  Project) 

Confined  (Detention  Home) 

Ine ligibility 

WAIS  or  WISC  given 30 

Peabody  Voc»  Test  given- 105 
According  to  previous 
tests  & school  records-  11 

In  Military  Service 

In  Job  Corp 


18 


6 

5 


TOTAL 378 
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TABLE  VI 


* 


INDIVIDUALS  SERVED  THROUGHOUT  DURATION  OF  PROJECT  1656-D 
(larch  lt  1965  through  November  30,  1967 


-4 

s*- 


i 


PERIOD 

REFERRALS 

1 

M ! F 

P 

I 

CLOSED  FROM  REFERRAL 

ACCEPTED 

rehabilitated 

1 — 

K | F 

i 

March  1 - June  30,  1965  ( 

172 

t 

109  j 63 
1 

\ 

36 

0 

r 

i 

i 

July  1*  1965  - June  30,  1966 

W 

■#; 

>- ■■  - 1 

1 

1 

253  1 

1 

j 

\ 

1142 

\ 

1 

18S 

116 

17 

i 

13  i 4 

i 

July  1,  1966  - June  30*  1967 

a:  __  ______  _ . . 

70 

1 

45  | 

1 

1 25 

180 

58 

25 

l 

16  j 9 

l 

^ * 

Jvlyl,  1967  - Nov,  30,  1967 

P ■ 

TOTALS  

23 

i 

15 

8 

9 

21 

13 

9 j 4 
1 

t i 

659  421  23S 

378 

231 

55 

V 

38  *17 

•> 


o 

ERIC 

MB 


v 


V 

t 

I 


r 


f 


% 

i 


f 


Client 

Humber 


550162 

42712*  ! 

550004 

550260 

550016 

550140 

427022 


550431 

550307 

550003 

550165 

350139 

550114 


550154 


550211 


p 

o 


Cost  Factor  of  Clients  Rehabilitated 


hO 

hO 

Ui 

p 

p 

O' 

f 

O' 

00 

O' 

o 

8 

hO 

O' 

© 

p 

00 

is* 

O' 

o 

3 

o 

O 

o 

o 

O 

© 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

i 

i 

\ 


T ABLE 


VII 


550043 
550002 
550595 
406474 
406471 
550218 
550219 
550594 
550433 
550242 
550195 
427097 
427098 
427115 
550164 
550186 
427011 
427010 
427029 
427154 
550021 
550191 
550042 
550054 
550160 
424032 
427194 
427092 
427121 
350006 
550222 
550137 
550106 
550446 
550569 
550005 
5 50085 
550069 
457193 
550257 


AVERAGE  COST  PER  CASE  CLOSED  AS  REHABILITATED  - $134,00  ’ 


APPENDIX  B 


Product  Forms 


Case  Service:  (In  addition  to  standard  state  forma) 

Table  I - Project  Data  Collection  Form 
Table  II  - Training  Progress  Report  Supplement 


Psychological  Testing 

Table  III  - California  Picture  Interest  Inventory  Answer  Sheet 


POINTERS  Program: 

Table  IV'-  Application  for  Admission 
Table  V - Words  to  Learn  Well 
Table  VI-  Using  New  words 
Table  VII-  Job  Description 

Table  VIII-  POINTERS  Class  Student  Progress  Chart 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
PROJECT  DATA  COLLECTION  ‘ FORM 


j PROJECT 

NO*  TERRITORY  NO* 

COUNSELOR 

i DATE 

OF 

CLOSURE 

CLIENT  NO* 

NAME 

I CLOSURE 

STATUS* 

AGE  PRI 

* DIS* 

SEC*  DIS* 

COUNTY 

(Code) ** 

(Code)** 

(Name) 

(Code) *** 

I. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  TEST  SCORES 

1. 

WAIS  I*Q*  * . * 

Verbal 

* 

performance 

Full  Scale 

2, 

Bender-Hines*  * 

* Raw  Score 

3, 

Wide  Range  (raw 
grade  placement) 

Re  ad  * G * P * 

& 

Arit  t G*  P * Sp*  Gt 

P*  Total  G*p* 

4, 

Vineland*  * * * 

S*G* 

5, 

Penn*  Bimanual* 

Assembly 
* Min Sec 

Disassembly 
_* , Min Sec * 

Total 

, Min sec 

* 

1 1 * E DUCAT  TONAL  FACTORS 

1*  Number  of  grade  failures*  ***** 

! 

2,  Grade  level  first  failure  

3*  Number  years  in  school*  ****** 

■r 

4,  School  discipline  problem Yes 


HO  TJ 


III . ANTISOCIAL  BEHAVIOR 

1,  ' Number  of  arrests < 


1st  2nd  3rd  4th  5th  5th 


2,  Type  of  offenses  (choose  one  or 

more  from  below) _ 

a*  B&E  e*  Drinking 

b*  Auto  theft  f*  Robbery 

c*  Sexual  g.  Theft 

d*  Incorrigible  behavior  and/or  truancy  h*  Other 

3.  Was  client  incarcerate^  for  any  offense?  Yes  r~7  No  /~7 


*See  Caeerman*  Section  200, 

**See  Caserman,  paragraph  404, 

* * *See  Caserman,  paragraph  402, 
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IV,  COST  FACTORS 

1,  Diagnostic 

2,  Surgery  and  treatment  , * 

3,  Artificial  appliances  

4,  Hospitalization  

5,  Training  and  tuition 

6,  Maintenance  and  transportation,  . . 

7*  Placement  equipment  

8 , Other  

Total  ,,,,,,, 


Expenditures 

$ 



$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


v. 


TRAINING 


(Check  appropriate  box  or  boxes  below  and  list  their  numbers 
here)  t t t ___»  $ t $ $ t 

t * 


1.  On  the  job  training,  • • 

2.  Rehabilitation  Center 

a.  Pre- vocational  , , , 

b.  Trade 

3.  Trade  school  ,,,,,, 

4.  Man  power  development.  . 

5.  Youth  Opportunity  center 

6.  job  corps 

7.  Public  school 

8.  Tutors 

9.  Other 


VI.  COUNSELING 

1.  Individual  contacts  with  client.  . 

2.  Group  counseling  sessions  attended 

by  individual 

3.  Counseling  sessions  with  client's 

family 

4.  Counseling  sessions  with  client  and 

family . . 

| 5.  Psychiatric  contacts  

r 


£7 


Number 


VII.  PHYSICAL  RESTORATION 
Type _ 


* 


1 571  *• 
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VIII. 

PLACEMENT 

1. 

Job  tryout 

NO. 

Type  (choose  one  or  more  from 

below  and  list  numbers  here) : 

t t t 9 9 

9 9 t • 

1.  Nurse  Aid 

16. 

Nurse  Maid 

2.  Food  Service 

17. 

Unpaid  Family  worker 

3.  Food  Preparation 

18. 

Tradesman  helper 

4,  Service  Station 

19. 

Psychiatric  Aid-Orderly 

5,  Car  Wash 

20, 

Parking  Attendant 

6.  Janitor 

21. 

Nursery  & Horticulture 

7.  Demolition 

22. 

State  Park  Laborer 

8,  Window  Cleaner 

23, 

Gardener 1 s he lper 

9.  Painting 

24. 

Stock  Boy 

10.  Messenger 

25. 

Shoe  Shine  Boy  ** 

11.  Factory 

26. 

Clerical 

12.  Postal  Helper 

27. 

13.  Construction  Laborer 

28. 

| 

14 . Laundry 

29. 

15,  Domestic 

30. 

2. 

Job  at  closure  (Code)*.  . . 

3. 

Length  of  time  (in  months) 
between  placement  and 

closure  

4. 

Number  of  supervisory 
contacts.  . 

IX, 

FOLLOW  UP  AFTER  CLOSURE 

1. 

Job  status  (check  one)  /~7  On 

same  job  £3  Different  job 

/~7  Unemployed 

2. 

Number  of  job  changes 

3. 

Was  client  arrested 

f~~7  Yes  n No 

4. 

Reason  for  arrest 

*r 

5. 

4 

Marital  status  change 

/~7  Yes  f~l  No 

6. 

Wages  at  time  of  contact  . . . 

• 

’ 

7. 

Major  purchases 

■i 

2 Automobile  CD  House 

Major  appliance  f"?  Other 

- 

8. 

Source  of  support 

A 

- 

; * ^ 

(Code) ** 

*See  Caaermart,  paragraph  414 , 1S7&? 

**$&&  Ca$ertnana  paragraph  409 . 
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X. 


MEDICAL  DATA 


1 


Disorders  Yes  No  Suspected 

Central'  Nervous  System  

Epilepsy  

Aura  

Other  convulsive  disorders 

Cerebral  Palsy  

Other  motor  dysfunction ~ 

* Other  C*N*S*  disorders  


Sensory 

Eye  and  vision 
Ear  and  Hearing 
Other 

Musculo-Skeletal  {congenital 
and  orthopedic  defects 
included) 

Other 

Skin  and  Hair 
Cardio-vascular 
Blood  and  Lymphatic 
Metabolic,  allergic  and 
endocrine 
Gas tr o-int es t inal 
Respiratory  {includes  asthma) 

Geni to-urinary 
Menstrual 
Venereal  disease 
Hernia 
Other 

Other  disease'or  defect 
noted 


Explanation 


i 

i 

\ 


Medical  Treatment 


Drugs 

Other 


l 
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TABLE  II 

TRAINING  PROGRESS  REPORT  SUPPLEMENT* 
^Training  Progress  Report  for  Mentally  Retarded  Clients 


Since  this  training  program  is  a joint  effort  and  responsibility  between  our 
agency  and  your  facility,  we  would  like  to  present  the  following  clarifying  infor- 
mation : 

It  is  our  expectation  thAt  you  as  an  employer- trainer  will  teach  and  evaluate 
the  clients  sent  to  you  in  the  areas  listed  on  the  yellow  sheet,  ns  well  as  in  the 
arras  deemed  necessary  by  us  as  listed  and  discussed  on  this  supplemental  sheet. 

i 

I- 

Since  this  program,  in  addition  to  Supplying  you  with.an  economic  advantage  in 
return  to  your  training  facilities  and  time,  is  meant  mainly  for  the  client  to  learn 
about  the  realities  and  expectations  of  the  world  of  work,  we  expect  our  clients  to 
satisfy  you,  and  th*t  wc  as  an  agency  be  satisfied  by  their  training  .ind  progress* 

For  both  your  use  and  ours,  we  request  you  to  keep  u$  posted  on  all  significant 
progress  and  .problems ; that  you  submit  a formal  progress  report  once  a month  to  this 
agency.  * 

For  your  guidance,  we  would  like  to  point  out  some  generalities  to  be  aware  of 
in  working  with  retarded  (slow  learning)  individuals! 

1.  They  can  do  most  of  the  things  other  individuals  can  do,  but  it  takes 
more  effort  and  a longer  time  for  them  to  learn  to  perform  in  various 
ways  that  it  does  other  individuals* 

?.  The  retarded  are  much  more  easily  frustrated  and  discouraged  than  are 

other  individuals*  Therefore,  they  need  some  form  of  praise  and  encourage- 
ment, rather  than  criticism  and  complaint,  much  more  often' than  do  other 
individuals.  A "thank  you",  "that's  fine"  or  "a  good  job,  nice  initiative" 
dispersed  through  their  day  will  produce  happier  and  more  efficient  workers* 
They  need  to  es'peripnce  success,  and  to  feci  they  have  accomplished  some- 
thing  worthwhile*,  rather  than  to  be  continually  frustrated  and  criticized 
for  everything  they  attempt  to  do,  because  their  results  do  not  meet  the 
'inproval  of  other  individuals* 

Either  because  of  their  retardation,  cultural  background,  or  both,  these 
individual  clients  (trainees)  may  look  at  work  in  a different  way  than 
you  the  employer,'  i.e.  they  may  hold  things  to  be  important  personally 
which  you  And  others  may  see  as  trivial  or  totally  unimportant.  For 
example,  th<’y  want  to  have  so  ending  money,  yet  they  do  not  fully  under- 
stand their  responsibilities  in  earning  it.  or  they  may  feel  it  is  r.iore 
important  to  go  fishing  than  to  come  to  work*  Most  likely  they  have  never 
held  a job  before  /ind  the  most  simple  of  expectations  from  the  world  of 
work  may  frighten' them  or  have  no  definite  meaning  for  them. 

/ 

f » The  retarded  individual  tends  to  act  out  anger  and  frustration  in  overt 
behavior*  TJihy  have  difficulty  in  understanding  that  it  t»kes  time  to 
process  things.  For  example,  if  they  want  a job  or  to  be  paid,  they  want 
it  immediately,  and <bn' t understand^  the  process  involved  in  obtaining 
th?  s t!  th  iftgs . 
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If  we  have  done  and  do  our  nob  veil,  theae  client*  will  learn  and  be  evaluated 
In  the  things  covered  on  the  yellow  sheet  and  this  supplemental  sheet.  They  will 
then  be  able  to  adapt  to  their  difficulties  and  become  successful,  productive  workers 


ADDITIONAL  AREAS  FOR  TRAINING  ^TEACHING  > AMD  EVALUATION 


13.  Anger t 

(a)  How  does  the  Trainee  handle  angering  and  frustrating 
situations  which  may  arise  In  the  work  situation? 

14.  Atmospheres 

(a)  Does  Che  Trainee  accept  the  physical  work  surroundings 
and  conditions,  l.e.  a light  or  a dark  place  to  work, 
heavy  or  light  work,  solitary  or  group  work,  hot  or 
cold,  wet  or  dry  working  areas? 

(b)  If  the  Trainee  complaint,  what  Is  Involved? 

15.  Attire: 

(a)  Is  the  Trainee's  attire  appropriate  for  the  job  and 

working  area:  Yes  : Do 

(b)  If  "no",  explain. 

I 

16.  Consistency: 

(a)  Is  the  Trainee's  performance  and  production  consistent? 

Yes  Ho 

(b)  If  "no"  trtiy  not? 

17.  Co-workers i 

(a)  How  well  does  the  Trainee  get  along  with  fellow-workers? 

18.  Initiative: 

(a)  Does  the  Trainee  Initiate  work  without  constant  supervision 
or  suggestion  by  the  supervisor  or  other  workers? 

19.  Payment: 

(a)  Does  the  Trainee  understand  the  frequency  of  the  pay  period, 
deductions,  and  overtime  pay  procedures? 

(b)  Is  the  Trainee  constantly  asking  for  advances  or  to  be 
paid  early? 

20.  Punctuality; 

J 

J 

(a)  Does  Che  Trainee  arrive  at  work  on  time  In  the  mornings 
and  after  the  lunch  break? 

Always  Host  Always  Never 

(b)  If  the  answer  la  "most  always"  explain  further. 

(c)  If  ijh^£r^nee  Is  late,  how  late  usually? 

(d)  Does  the  Trainee  call  in,  in  advance,  to  give  a reason 

for  being  late?  Yes  No 

(e)  Does  the  Trainee  have  a good  acceptable  reason  for  being 
late  when  a reason  is  given  by  phone  or  in  person? 

___  Yes  No 


(f)  If  "no"  why  not? 


(g)  Does  the  Trainee  call  in,  in  advance,  to  give  a reason  for 
not  coming  in  on  any  particular  day?  Yes  No 


(h)  Does  the  Trainee  have  a good  acceptable  reason  for  missing 
a day  of  work?  Yes  No 


(i)  If  "no"  why  not? 


21*  Time:  (a)  Is  the  Trainee  flexible  in  the  work  schedule,  i.e.,  can  the 

' Trainee  be  called  out  for  extra,  unusual,  or  overtime  work, 
or  must  the  Trainee  adhere  to  a rigid  schedule? 


22.  Safety:  (a)  Is  the  Trainee  always  aware  of  safe  work  habits,  especially 

as  to  fire  and  falling  accidents? 


(b)  Are  all  tools  and  supplies  returned  to  their  proper  storage 
places? 


23.  Supervision:  (a)  Does  the  Trainee  understand  and  accept  supervision  on  the  job? 


(b)  Can  the  Trainee  take  constructive  criticism? 


m,it  c.t. 
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TABLE  III 

CALIFORNIA  PICTURE  INTEREST  ^VEHTORY 


NAME 


DATE  OF  BIRTH 


AGE 


EXAMINER 


(MP) 


GRADE 


DATE  OF  TEST 

****************  A***  A A1**’***  *******************  A*  A A**  A*  A************************* 

PART  I 


1.  a b c 
ttb  c 

2.  a b c 


a b c 


3.  a b c 


ERIC 


a b c 


4.  a b c 
a b c 

5*  a b c 
a b c 

6.  a b c 
a b c 

7.  a b c 
a b c 

8.  a b c 
a b c 

9.  a b c 
a b c 

10.  a b c 
a b c 

11.  a b c 
a b c 

12.  a b c 

i 1\  A 


**  V i \ 
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TABLE  IV 


LIMCOLN  SCHOOL  POINTERS  CLASS 

APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 


Name : 

Male  Female 

T-ast 

Flr^t 

Middle 

Date  of  BirtL: 

Month 

Day 

Year 

Address : 

Street 

City 

State 

Social  Security  Number 

Phone  No* 

Height!  ft 

inches 

Weight:  lbs. 

In  case  of  emergency  call:  Name 

Address 
PI  jne 


I would  like  to  have  a job  because 


Signature 
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TABLE  V 


NAME 


DATE 


WORDS  T 0 LEARN  WELL 


In  Pointers  Class  you  will  learn  to  read  and  understand  many  new 
words.  Most  of  them  will  be  found  on  job  application  forms. 

Unless  you  know  such  words t you  may  not  b*  able  to  give  all  the 
answers  to  the  questions  asked  on  a job  application  blank.  You  might 
also  put  down  the  ^.ong  information  if  you  do  not  understand  what  the 
words  mean. 


DRILL  FOR  FIRST  WEEK 

1.  Look  in  the  dictionary- for  the  meaning  of  these  words: 

Word  Meaning 

nationality  

citizen  

height  

weight  

dependent  

2.  Write  each  new  word  yourself  two  tines  in  the  space  provided: 

nationality  

citizen  

height  

Weight  

' + 

dependent  


ERJC 
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TABLE  VI 


ERJC 


NAME 


DATE 


USING  NEW  WORDS 


LESSON  1. 


Below  is  part  of  a job  application  form  which  includes  your  five 
new  words  for  this  week.  Fill  in  the  information  as  you  would  if  you 
were  applying  for  a Job* 


JOB  APPLICATION 


NAME:  

last  first 

ADDRESS : 

street  city 

NATIONALITY:  J 

HEIGHT;  

feet  inches 

Are  you  a CITIZEN  of  the  United  Sta*~s? 

Number  of  DEPENDENTS  j 


middle 


state 


WEIGHT:  

pounds 
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TABLE  VII 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL  POINTERS  C L AS  S 

JOB  DESCRIPTION 


student's  name 
date 

You  are  to  Interview  a parent,  a neighbor,  or  a friend  who  is  now  working 

at  a full-time  or  part-time  job  and  find  out  the  following  information: 

* 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Job?  

2.  Name  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Job!  


3,  What  special  abilities  are  needed  to  perform  this  Job? 


4.  What  education  or  training  is  needed  to  perform  this  job? 


5. 


Under  what  conditions  is  this  Job  generally  performed?  (check  those 
tha  t.  apply},  m 


indoors 
. outdoors 


with  other  people  ____  standing 
alone  sitting 


_ high  places 
- noisy  places 
dirty  places 


dangerous  work 
daytime 
nights  time 


6.  Name  two  things  that  make  this  job  desirable: 

1,  

2.  


7.  Name  two  things  that  make  this  jolj  undesirable* 

1.  

2. 


8*  Would  you  like  to  have  this  Job?  Why? 
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TABLE  VIII 


POINTERS  CLASS  STUDENT  PROGRESS  CHART 


Student:  fs 
Name 

Admis* 

to 

Class 

Social 

Sec. 

Card 

; Testing 
I II  III  iv 

Work 

Evaluation 
I II  III  IV  V 

Job  De- 
scrip- 
tion 

Vocab- 

ulary 

Appli-i 

cation 

forms 

Jol 

obs 

vai 

> 

aer- 

tion 

Job 

try- 

outs 

Refer- 

ences 



Resume 1 

nancy 

LYNN 

LINDA 

1 - 

LINDA 

-r. 

4IJ  WALLY 

t 

h 

w 

W BRENDA 

! . f 

RAY  ; 

i ’ 

CHUCK 

TIM 

" H 

l 

ERNIE 

DAVID 

\ 

% 


U4I  ' ■Q—m* 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX  C 


Floor  Plan  of  Project  1656-13 


Table  I • Third  Floor  of  Lincoln  School 

Table  II  - Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Staff  Offices 


1*$3 


TABLE  I 


I 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Project  Offices  | 

(See  next  page)  | 

» 

l 


Girls 


Res  tr  soms 


Boys 


c 

1 

o 

s 

e 

t 


L_  L 


General  Purpose 
Room 


Classroom 


Classroom 


j i. 


EXIT 


Play  Room 


Lunch  Room  Kitchen 


Stair 

Tower 


FLOOR  PLAN 


Third  Floor  of  Lincoln  School 


. S8*Sl 


V 


13'  4" 


PROJECT  SUPERVISOR 


SCHOOL  STORAGE  ROOM 


V.R. 

STORAGE  ROOM 


REST  ROOM 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


15*  2" 


CLOSET 


REST- 

ROOM 


T 

i 

STAIR J CASE 


TABLE  II 


l STKHO  ~l 


m 

vl 


COUNSELOR 


29i  2lt 


WORK  EVALUATION  UNIT 


M 

N 


SOCIAL  WORKER 


TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT 
SPECIALIST 


J 


uonxecence  1 

1 


ADDITIONAL 
OFFICE  SPACE 


N 


29’  6V 


FLOOR  PLAN  - Vocational  Rehabilitation  Staff  Offices 
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McKinnon,  Rachel,  and  Others 
A Follow-up  Study  of  Graduates  from  a 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  in  a 
Residential  Training  Center  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded* 

California  State  Hunan  Relations  Agency, 
Sacramento.  Dept*  of  Rehabilitation* 
tt F AVAILABLE  Ilf  VT-ERIC  SET* 

FSS  70- a- 9 

California  State  Hunan  Relations  Agency, 
Department  of  Rehabilitation,  714  P street, 
Sacraiento,  California.  95314  (single  copies 
no  charge* . 

PUB  DATE  - 2lAug70  47p* 

Di  CRIPTOBS  - ^VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION; 

* VOCATIONAL  FOLLOWUP;  EE NT ALLY  HANDICAPPED! 
♦RENTAL  RETARDATION!  PRESIDENTIAL  PROGRAMS; 
RESIDENTIAL  CENTERS;  GRADUATE  SURVEYS; 
♦PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

ABSTRACT  - To  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  Agnews  State  Hospital 
Residential  Training  Program  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded,  136  een  and  women  wbo  left  the 
prograo  as  either  vocationally  rehabilitated 
or  not  vocationally  rehabilitated  were 
interviewed*  in  addition,  employers, 
operators  of  the  subjects'  place  of 
residence,  and  a few  families  were 
interviewed.  Data  revealed  tbat  aliost  half 
of  the  136  subjects  were  judged  to  be 
vocationally  rehabilitated  at  the  tine  that 
Department  of  Rehabilitation  services  were 
discontinued,  and  75  percent  of  those 
rehabilitated  were  still  eaployed* 
Vocationally  rehabilitated  persons  averaged 
u 1 years  of  age,  had  an  average  IQ  of  46, 
spent  an  average  of  2.3  years  in  tbe  prog  ran, 
and  16  years  in  institutions  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  The  rehabilitation  rate  was  higher 
among  the  men  than  the  women*  Among  those  not 
rehabilitated,  women  were  more  likely  to  be 
residing  in  the  community  while  ten  more 
often  returned  to ‘the  hospital.  The  board  and 
hone  care  operators  and  employers  exhibited 
very  Positive  attitudes  toward  tbe  graduates* 
several  followup  instruments  are  appended* 

(SB) 
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highlights 


Almost  half  of  the  136  persons  who  completed  the  program  werrt  judged 
to  be  voca.tioaa.Lly  rehabilitated  at  the  time  that  Department  of 
Rehabilitation  services  were  discontinued* 

At  time  of  follow-up  seventy-five  percent  of  tho -e  rehabilitated  -were 
still  employed. 

Wagos  averaged  $ 1.08  per  hour  with  a range  of  17P  to  $2.10. 


Indi vidua  Is  vocationally  rehabilitated  had  spent  an  average  of  2.3 
years  in  the  program. 

Individuals  vocationally  rehabilitated  had  previously  spent  an  average 
of  18  years  in  institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

By  vocationally  rehabilitating  and  placing  in  the  community  sixty-seven 
adult  retarded  men  and  women,  the  program  has  brought  to  a close  an 
aggregate  of  1,206  m^n- years  of  institutionalization. 

The  esrimated  yearly  net  economic  benefit  to  the  state  of  vocational 
rehabilitating  these  men  and  women  was  $250,000.00. 


Individuals 
Individuals 
The  average 
The  average 


vocationally  rehabilitated  averaged  41  years  of  age. 
not  vocationally  rehabilitated  averaged  36  years  of  age. 
IQ  of  thoS’’  rehabilitated  was  46. 

IQ  of  those  not  vocationally  rehabilitated  was  39. 


The  rehabilitation  success  rate  was  higher  among  the  men  than  the  women. 

Among  thuse  not  rehabilitated,  woir^n  were  much  mote  likely  to  be 
residing  in  the  community  while  men,  who  were  not  rehabilitated, 
more  often  were  returned  to  the  hospital. 
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Thirty^six  individuals,  though  not  vocationally  successful,  did 
succeed  In  leaving  the  institution  and  now  live  In  the  community. 

Parents  of  the  retarded  exhibited  favorable  attitudes  toward  the 
program's  success  in  assisting  their  son  or  daughter  to  adjust  to 
community  living. 

The  mentally  retarded  who  sire  Vocationally  successful  are  more 
involved  in  recreation  and  socializing  than  those  who  are  not 
vocationally  rehabilitated. 

The  board  and  care  home  operators  exhibit  very  positive  attitudes 
toward  mentally  retarded  graduates  of  the  Agnews  Program. 

The  personal  relationship  established  between  the  board  and  care  or 
family  care  home  operate  - and  the  student  appears  to  be  of  prime 
importance  in  successful  community  adjustment. 


Employers  of  the  graduates  from  the  Agnews  Program  exhibit  very 
positive  attitudes  toward  the  adequacy  of  their  mentally  retarded 
employees , 

When  asked  to  state  assets  and  liabilities  of  their  retarded  employees, 
employers  twice  ns  often  mentioned  assets  as  liabilities. 

Vhe  most  often  perceived  asset  of  mentally  retarded  employees  was 
their  willingness,  cooperation,  and  ability  to  follow  a routine. 

The  most  often  perceived  liability  of  mentally  retarded  employees 
was  their  need  for  additional  supervision  when  learning  new  tasks. 

Many  employers  expressed  a need  for  continuing  contact  with  a resource 
person  to  provide  them  and  their  employees  professional  and  psychological 
support,  probably  on  an  "on-call”  basis* 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Agnews  Residential  Training  Program  evolved  as  a result  of  a Coop- 
erative Agreement  between  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  the 
Department  of  Rehabilitation  effective  June  10 * 1905.  This  cooperative 
agreement  was  initiated  by  Section  700.1  of  the  Welfare  and  Institutions 
Code  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  Residential  Rehabilitation  Centers 
for  selected  mentally  retarded  Individuals. 

The  goals  of  the  Program  are: 

1.  "To  provide  an  individualized  program  of  services  to  help  each 
resident  student  reach  his  maximum  development • 

2.  To  rehabilitate  as  many  mentally  retarded  resident  students  as 
possible  so  that  they  may  become  better  adjusted,  productive 
members  of  the  community.  This  would  Include: 

a)  Competitive  employment 

b)  Sheltered  employment  in  the  community,  and 

c)  Gainful  homebound  work. 11  * 

’ % 

Potential  students  for  the  Cooperative  Vocational  Training  Program  must 
meet  certain  admission  criteria.  The  major  criteria  are:  eligibility 

for  entry  to  a State  Hospital  for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  14  years  old,  and 
appears  to  have  potential  for  vocational  training.  (The  admission  criteria 
are  elaborated  in  the  appendix,  page  Al.) 

* 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  a multi-disciplinary  team  an  individualized 
learning  and  training  situation  Is  prescribed  for  each  student.  Rather 
than  being  labeled  as  " client"  or  ''patient,"  the  mentally  retarded  In  this 
special  program  are  referred  to  as  ’’students."  Students  who,  after  ^completing 
the  program,  meet  one  of  the  criteria  In  2 above  are  considered  to  be 
"vocationally  rehabilitated."  Those  not  meeting  any  of  tb*1  criteria  in 
2 above  are  considered  to  be  "not  vocationally  rehabilitate*-,"  even  though 
they  may  have  achieved  community  placement. 

To  help  these  mentally  retarded  persons  become  better  adjusted,  productive 
members  of  the  community,  unique  training  programs  have  been  developed 
within  the  institutional  setting*  Because  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  program, 
the  team  members  do  not  function  in  traditional  roles  (app.  p.  A2).  The 
special  programs  begin  within  the  institutional  setting  and  continue  into 
the  community.  This  gives  the  student  exposure  to  community  living  prior 
to  his  placement  in  a community  work  and  living  situation. 


^Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  for  the  Mentally  Retarded;  A Cooperative 
Program  between  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Department  of  Rehab 11 ~ 
i tat ion  at  Agnews  State  Hospital,  San  Jose,  California,  pamphlet,  printed  5/69. 
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Once  a student  has  benefited  from  services  within  the  hospital,  the  Reha- 
bilitation Counselor  may  arrange  training  within  the  community.  Because 
the  population  came  to  the  Agnews  Program  Ercra  other  State  Hospitals,  l 
has  been  necessary  for  che  Rehabilitation  Counselors  to  coordinate  with 
community  agencies  tor  the  return  of  the  person  to  Che  «^tyo£or^in. 

This  necessitates  not  only  coordinating  programs  within  the  local  com 

muff  icy,  but  also  state-wide. 

II*  WH V A FOLLOW-UP  SHIDY? 

i'ho  Agnews  Program  hay  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
vicaitinai  rehabilitation  concepts  in  a residential  ««.*» ££  ££»* 

Lo  severely  mentally  retarded  aduLts  with  long  histones  . 

alization.  As  a result  of  being  cn  innovative  program,  returning  students 

to  counties  of  commitment  throughout  the  state,  and  involving  mai1^  , 

and  workshops,  the  program  has  stimulated  great  interest  among  Ptofessronds , 
lav  persons  parents,  and  others  who  have  been  involve  in 
itation  of  the  retarded.  The  follow-up  study  was  not  designed  primarily  as 
Research  study,  but  rather  to  shed  light  on  the.  following  operationally 
oriented  questions  proposed  by  the  program  practitioners. 

Has  the  vocationally  rehabilitated  student  (involved  in  work 
either  in  the  home,  sheltered  workshop  or  competitively)  continued 

to  function  at  this  level? 


L. 

2. 

3. 


ERIC 

UKESsspi 


What  was  the  level  of  functioning  of  the  students? 

Has  the  student  who  was  not  vocationally  tehabilitated^  increased. 

his  level  of  functioning  and  become  involved 
that  his  case  should  be  opfened  and  closed  a3  vocationally  rehabil 

L tated? 

4.  Is  there  any  indication  that  the  student  would  benefit  vocationally 
from  additional  services  if  offered  by  the  Departmen 

S is  there  any  validity  to  the  concept  that  a Mvery  important  Per3£n 

' is  involved  where  successful  adjustment  to  community  living  has  been 

attained? 

6.  If  so  (S  above),  is  this  person  a family  member,  a friend,  or  an 
agency  person? 

7.  To  what  extent  does  the  si se  and  composition  of  the  living  unit 
relate  to  "success11  or  "failure1? 

8.  To  wtiat  extent  does  the  availability  of  recreative!  and/or  social 
opportunities  affect  the  vocational  auus.nent  of  the  client* 

q What  additional  training,  that  could  have  refliotically  be^n 
“ i„  L hospital  silling,  would  have  chanced  the  vocational  compe- 
tent!.' or  social  adjustment  ci  the  client? 

i[>,  Ar*.’  chore  any  factors  that  become  available  duriiv  screening  or 

ux tended  evaluation  that  seem  to  he  good  predictor"  of  success  or 
* failure? 
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The  follow-up  study  was  originally  proposed  to  answer  the  above  questions 
In  order  to  provide  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  with  information 
concerning  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  severely  retarded.  Due  to 
limitations  of  time  and  resources  the  study  could  not  obtain  data  related 
to  all  of  the  original  questions.  However,  in  the  course  of  data  gathering, 
certain  Information  was  uncovered  which  had  not  been  anticipated  in  plan- 
ning the  study.  This  information  is  presented  and  discussed  along  with  data 
related  to  the  original  questions* 

III.  METHODOLOGY 

This  study  proposed  to  locate  and  personally  interview  virtually  all  those 
students  liying  in  the  conmwnity  who  were  closed  as  vocationally  rehabil- 
itated" or  not  vocationally  rehabilitated  from  the  Agnews  Residential 
Training  Program  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  (app.  p.  A 14)*  Additionally  it 
sought  to  locate  end  interview  the  employers  of  those  students  who  were 
employed  and  the  board  and  care  or  family  care  home  operator.  Since  it 
was  rot  practical  to  personally  interview  the  families  of  the  students, 
a mail  questionnaire  was  sent  to  those  families  who  could  be  located 
(app.  p.  Al3). 

A.  Obtaining  Sampler 

One  of  the  first  considerations  in  designing  the  follow-up  study  of  students 
who  participated  in  the  Agnews  program  was  establishing  the  sample.  The 
sample  was  to  have  two  parameters!  closure  category  and  datfe  of  closure. 

Although  each  closure  status  was  potentially  o£  value  to  the  follow-up  study, 
time  and  staff  limitations  precluded  the  follow-up  of  all  closure  categories. 

M V 

Therefore,  only  those  cases  closed  as  vocationally  rehabilitated  and  not 
rehabilitated  were  followed*  This  excludes  students  Whose  cases  were  closed 
during  screening  and  evaluation,  and  not  accepted  for  the  program. 

To  determine  the  dates  during  which  closed  cases  would  be  included  in  the. 
sample,  it  was  first  determined  that  there  should  be  at  least  a six -month 
period  between  closure  and  follow-up*  The  interviewing  began  on  March  1,  1970. 
Ho  case  closed  after  September  30,  19S9  was  accepted  in  the  sample.  Since 
the  number  of  closures  prior  to  July  1,  1967  was  very  small,  this  date  was 
chosen  as  the  beginning  of  the  sample*  Therefore,  all  cases  closed  voca- 
tionally rehabilitated  and  not  vocationally  rehabilitated  from  July  1,  1967 
through  September  30,  1969  were  selected*  In  *that  time  period  136  cases 
were  closed. 


*For  a client  case  to  be  "closed  rehabilitated"  the  client  must,  as  a 
minimum, "have  been  determined  to  be  suitably  employed  at  the  time  of 
closure  and  for  a minimum  of  30  days  prior  to  closure*"  (Rehabilitation 
Services  Manual*  California  Department  of  Rehabilitation,  January  1968.) 
Although  the  i spar  talent' s goal  is  primarily  to  prepare  people  for  com- 
petitive employment,  cases  may  be  closed  as  rehabilitated  in  non-competitive 
occupations  provided  that  certain  standards  are  met* 
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Each  case  closed  as  vocationally  rehabilitated  represented  three  interviews: 
the  student , the  parent  or  the  operator  of  the  place  of  residence,  and  the 
student's  employer.  Those  cases  closed  as  not  vocationally  rehabilitated 
required  only  two  interviews  since  there  was  no  employer.  Therefore*  the 
67  cases  closed  as  vocationally  rehabilitated  represented  201  interviews 
while  the  69  cases  closed  as  not  vocationally  rehabilitated  represented 
138  interviews.  The  maximum  number  of  interviews  possible  were  339. 

B.  Structured  Interview  and  Mail  Questionnaire: 

Interview  questionnaires  (app.  p.  A7-A12)  were  constructed  for  each  of  the 
three  qroups  of  individuals  to  be  contacted*  students*  employers,  and  place 
of  residence.  Questions  to  be  included  In  the  questionnaires  were  solicited 
from  the  professional  staff  at  the  hospital  as  well  as  outside  consultants. 

The  mail  survey  sent  to  the  families  (app.  p.  A13)  was  devised  to  secure 
a very  gross  and  general  measure  of  the  families'  attitudes  toward  the  pro- 
gram. Since  it  was  known  beforehand  that  few  families  were  actively  involved 
with  these  students,  the  parent  questionnaire  was  not  a highly  developed 
instrument.  A mail  questionnaire  was  utilized  since  many  families  resided 
a great  distance  from  Agnews  and  it  was  not  economically  feasible  to  inter- 
view them. 

C.  Other  Agency  Involvements i 

Since  this  follow-up  study  involved  interviewing  students  in  the  community 
who  were  no  longer  clients  of  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  but  were 
clients  of  other  agencies,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
these  other  agencies.  Therefore*  the  State  Departments  of  Mental  Hygiene 
and  Social  Welfare  were  contacted  prior  to  the  study.  The  study  would  have 
been  less  productive  without  the  cooperation  of  these  agencies. 

D.  Budget i 

The  major  costs  of  the  project  consisted  of  the  travel  budget  since  clients 
were  placed  in  approximately  18  counties  throughout  the  state.  In  many 
instances  other  agencies  shared  these  costs  by  allowing  their  personnel  to 
accompany  the  counsel or -interviewer  and  assist  her  in  locating  the  many 
clients,  homes,  and  employers. 

E.  Project  Staff: 

A follow-up  project  team -was  established.  This  team  consisted  of  four  indi- 
viduals: a representative  from  Research  and  Statistics,  an  assistant  Regional 

Administrator,  a Rehabilitation  Supervisor  from  the  cooperative  program  at 
Agnews,  and  the  Counselor-Interviewer  from  Agnews  who  was  to  assume  the  major 
burden  of  the  study.  It  was  the  counselor -interviewer 's  responsibility  to 
personally  contact  and  interview  each  of  the  students,  their  employers  when 
indicated,  and  the  operator  of  their  place  of  residence.  The  parent  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  out  over  the  signature  of  the  Agnews  Program  administrator. 
The  project  team  met  about  every  three  weeks  to  review  and  direct  the  study. 
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F.  Pilot  Study: 

A pilot  study  was  conducted  to  test  che  questionnaires  and  interviewing  tech- 
nique. Six  students  and  their  associated  employers  and  residences  were  con-* 
tacted.  On  the  basis  of  these  experiences  modifications  were  made  in  the 
que  ;tionnaires. 

G.  Hypotheses  to  be  Considered; 

When  the  study  was  originally  proposed,  various  questions  were  considered. 

The  general  method  of  obtaining  information  which  could  help  answer  these 
questions  was  to  conduct  the  follow-up  study  and  the  interviews.  Many  of 
these  questions  could  not  necessarily  be  structured  as  testable  hypotheses. 
Therefore,  definitive  answers  would  not  be  expected.  The  original  questions 
posed  were  the  basis  for  the  questionnaires.  (See  Section  II.) 

IV.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  STUDENTS  IN  THE  FOLLOW-UP  STUDY 

A.  Community  Status  at  Case  Closure; 

In  the  two  and  one -quarter  years  chosen  for  study,  136  students  were  either 
vocationally  rehabilitated  or  not  vocationally  rehabilitated.  These  students 
were  evenly  distributed  between  these  two  categories.  Thus,  67  students 
were  rehabilitated  while  69  were  not  rehabilitated  (app.  p.  Al5).  Among  the 
69  students  f,not  rehabilitated11  apprcocimately  half  (36)  continued  living 
in  the  community.  No  attempt  at  community  placement  was  made  with  thirty- 
three  students.  They  continued  residing  on  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
wards  at  Agnews.  While  there  was  about  an  even  likelihood  that  students 
Mnot  rehabilitated11  would  live  either  in  the  community  or  in  Agnews,  there 
was  substantial  differentiation  according  to  sex. 

B , Sex  Differences i 

The  total  sample  (136)  consisted  of  90  men  and  46  women.  Fifty -three 
percent  of  the  men  and  41  percent  of  the  womc  were  rehabilitated.  Of  the 
27  women  not  rehabilitated,  67  percent  were  living  in  the  community,  while 
among  the  42  men  not  rehabilitated,  only  43  percent  were  closed  in  the 
community.  In  summary,  regarding  sex  differences,  the  rehabilitation  success 
rate  was  higher  among  the  men  than  the  women*  Among  those  not  rehabilitated 
the  women  were  much  more  likely  to  be  residing  in  the  community  while  the 
men  more  often  remained  in  or  are  returned  to  the  hospital.  (See  app,  P.A15.) 


The  average  .hrono logical  age  at  case  closure  of  all  136  student f was  3b  years 
(app.  p.  lo).  As  a group,  those  rehabilitated  were  on  the  average  5 years 
older  than  those  not  rehabilitated,  Taking  the  sample  as  a whole,  the  women 
were  older  than  the  men.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  outcome  is  the  fact  that 
those  not  rehabilitated,  who  still  reside  on  hospital  wards,  were  twelve 
years  younger,  on  the  average,  than  those  rehabilitated.  That  is,  chose 
in  the  hospital  averaged  2S.5  years  of  age  while  those  rehabilitated  averaged 
40.3  years  of  age. 
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D.  History  of  Ins titutlona ligation; 

* 

Before  coming  to  the  Agnews  Program,  the  vast  majority  of  clients  were 
hospitalized  in  other  state  institutions  for  the  retarded.  On  the  average, 
the  entire  sample  of  136  cases  had  each  spent  15.9  years  in  other  institu- 
tions  for  the  retarded.  Therefore,  the  entire  sample  represented  2,162 
man-years  in  the  hospital  prior  to  entering  the  Agnews  Program. 

The  rehabllltants  averaged  18.0  years  in  the  hospital  prior  to  entering  the 
Agnews  Program.  Therefore*  by  rehabilitating  these  67  people,  the  Program 
brought  1,206  man-years  of  Institutionalization  to  an  end.  At  an  estimated 
average  cost  per  year  of  $4,000,  this  represents  a cost  of  $4,800,000. 

Those  not  rehabilitated  had  been  hospitalized  for  shorter  periods  of  time, 
on  the  average,  than  those  rehabilitated.  This  was  especially  true  of 
students  whose  cases  were  closed  unsuccessfully  and  remained  in  the  hospital. 
While  the  successes  had  spent  18  years  in  the  hospital,  non -rehabillt ants 
living  in  the  hospital  had  been  Institutionalized  an  average  of  11  years 
prior  to  entering  the  Agnews  Program. 

E.  Years  in  Agnews  Program; 

Hie  entire  sample  had  spent  an  average  of  2.3  years  in  the  Agnews  Program 
prior  to  closure.  This  time  varied  very  little  from  group  to  group*  except 
that  those  not  rehabilitated  tended  to  remain  in  the  program  about  half  a 
year  longer  than  the  cases  closed  successfully. 

F.  Average  I.Q. : 

The  average  I.Q.  for  the  entire  sample  of  136  cases  was  42,  which  is  low  in 
the  Moderate  range.*  The  successes  had  an  average  I.Q.  of  46,  Moderate 
range,*  while  those  not  vocationally  rehabilitated  averaged  an  I.Q.  of  39, 
Severe  range.*  Again  there  is  a difference  between  those  not  vocationally 
rehabilitated  who  reside  in  the  community  and  those  in  the  hospital.  The 
hospitalized  cases  closed  not  rehabilitated  had  a higher  average  I.Q.  (43) 
than  the  cases  not  rehabilitated  and  living  in  the  community  (38) . This 
difference  appears  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  expected  direction.  One  would 
expect  those  rehabilitated  to  have  a higher  average  l.Q.  than  those  not 
rehabilitated,  and  this  is  $o.  However*  one  would  also  expect  those  not 
rehabilitated  living  in  the  community  to  have  a higher  I.Q,  than  those  not 
rehabilitated  living  in  the  hospital,  when  in  fact  the  relationship  is 
reversed. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  slight  differences  in  I.Q.  between  various 
closure  groups  is  the  fact  that  this  description  of  the  sample  clearly 
illustrates  the  severity  of  the  handicap  with  which  the  program  was  attempting 
to  work* 


*According  to  AAMD  Classiflcati 


G.  Race : 
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Only  four  percent  (five  cases)  of  the  entire  sample  were  black.  Four  of 
these  five  cases  were  successfully  rehabilitated.  There  were  five  mentally 
retarded  of  other  races.  Three  of  this  group  were  successfully  rehabilitated. 

V.  ECONOMIC  BENEFITS  OF  THE  AGKEMS  COOPERATIVE  RESIDENTIAL  TRAINING  FACILITY 

Of  uhe  67  rehabilitated,  63  were  contacted  during  the  follow-up  study.  If 
these  63  students  were  still  in  the  institution,  the  cost  to  the  State  of 
maintaining  them  as  a group  for  a full  year  would  be  $369,684.  (The  average 
cost  of  maintenance  per  month  per  mentally  retarded  patient  is  $469.00.) 
Considering  the  pattern  of  chronic  institutionalization  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  without  intervention,  most  would  have  continued  this  pattern. 

This  $370,000,  however,  is  not  the  yearly  economic  saving  to  the  State.  A 
closer  approximat ion  of  the  actual  savings  should  consider  additional  cost 
factors. 

Many  of  these  students  are  receiving  some  form  of  welfare  monies.  Sixty-nine 
percent,  that  is  48,  are  receiving  Aid  to  the  Disabled.  Some  are  receiving 
Social  Security  benefits  and  some  are  receiving  other  types  of  welfare  benefits 
such  as  Veteran's  Administration  payments.  Although  31  percent  are  not  re- 
ceiving Aid  to  the  Disabled,  the  average  total  welfare  cost  (AID  plus  Social 
Security  plus  other)  per  student  per  year  equals  $1,908.  This  is  a total 
yearly  cost  of  $120,204.  Subtracting  this  welfare  cost  from  the  gross  savings 
"per  year  of  $369,684  yields  a net  economic  benefit  to  the  State  of  $249,480. 
Therefore,  every  year  that  these  63  individuals  maintain  themselves  in  the 
community,  even  with  partial  welfare  benefits,  they  are  saving  the  State 
approximately  one-quarter  million  dollars. 

VI.  HAS  THE  VOCATIONALLY  REHA BI LXXA.TED  STUDENT  CONTINUED  TO  FUNCTION  AT 
THIS  LEVEL? 

A . 75%  Still  Working-:. 

The  first  question  the  follow-up  study  sought  to  answer  was  "Has  the  voca- 
tionally rehabilitated  student  (involved  in  work,  either  in  the  home,  sheltered 
workshop,  or  competitively)  continued  to  function  at  this  level?"  Sixty-three 
of  the  67  rehab i li tants  were  contacted  during  the  follow-up  study.  Among  the 
1^  women,  18  were  contacted;  11,  that  is  61J6,  were  continuing  to  work.  Among 
tho  48  mt* n closed  as  rehabilitated,  45  were  contacted  and  of  these  36,  or 
807,  were  forking. 

t:muh in f itj’.  i ho  mt mi  and  tho  women,  it  is  found  that  75%  of  the  reliabil- 
ity ntj;  rLortod  from  six  months  to  three  years  previously  were  still  working 
at  L lie  time  of  the  follow -up  study. 

B . Wa&es  Average  $ljJ08: 

Not  all.  rehabi  1L tants  ware  engaged  in  competitive  etn  ’oyment  at  the  time  of 
tho  to  I Low-up  study.  Some  were  in  sheltered  workshops  and  some  were  unpaid 
family  workers.  Among  sixteen  male  rehabili tants  who  were  receiving  an 
hourly  wage,  their  average  wage  was  $1.08.  This  varied  from  a low  of  17C 
in  a sheltered  workshop  to  a high  of  $2.10  in  a laundry. 

1 59  ft 
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Most  of  the  rehabilitated  women  were  employed  either  in  sheltered  workshops 
or  as  unpaid  family  workers  in  a board  and  care  or  family  care  setting.  To 
evaluate  the  relative  success  of  this  outcome  it  should  be  recalled  at  this 
point  that  the  average  age  of  the  female  rehabilltant  was  43  and  they  had 
spent  an  average  of  twenty  years  in  one  or  more  state  institutions  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

C.  What  was  the  Level  of  FunctloninKof  the  Students? 

Considering  the  long  period  of  hospitalization  experienced  by  these  students 
and  the  process  of  institutionalization  wherein  great  dependencies  are  de- 
veloped, the  study  sought  to  measure  their  level  of  functioning  by  selecting 
ten  activities  of  daily  living  (app.  p.  A 16). 

The  board  and  care  home  operator  or  ward  personnel  were  asked  whether  or 
not  the  student  usually  performed  these  activities  "independently,  with 
reminding,  or  with  supervision.11  Each  of  these  items  was  scored  for  level 
of  dependency.  For  example,  if  the  student  bathes  independently,  that 
item  received  three  points;  if  with  reminding,  two  points;  if  with  super- 
vision, only  one  poLnti  if  unable  to  perform  the  task,  zero.  Therefore, 
the  total  possible  score  was  thirty,, and  the  lowest  possible  score  was 
zero.  (Although  there  were  eleven  items  listed,  two  of  these  were  al- 
ternates, "Has  barker  in  the  home"  was  used  In  those  cases  where  "goes 
to  barber  shop"  was  an  inappropriate  question,)  Each  student  received 
a total  "independence  score11  which  was  the  sum  of  the  scores  for  each  of 
ten  items. 

D.  How  do  the  Successful  and  Unsuccessful  Students  Compare  in  Their  Levels 
of  Functioning? 

The  total  sample  was  distributed  Into  two  groups  and  a total  average  score 
assigned.  As  seen  below,  those  closed  successful  received  a higher  average 
than  those  closed  unsuccessful  (app.  p.  A16). 

Average  "Independence  Scores"  of  Students  in  Frogram  by  Outcome 


Voca  ttonally 
Rehabilitated 

Not  Vocationally 
Rehabilitated 

■■ 

Average  Total 
"Independence  Score" 

15.5 

10.5 

E*  Was  There  a Sex  Difference  in  Level  of  Functioning? 

The  men.  whether  closed  as  rehabilitated  or  not  rehabilitated,  had  a higher 
level  of  independence  then  the  women. 


1600 
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Average  "Independence  Scores"  of  Students  by  Outcome  arid  Sex 


Vocational 

Reliability 

ly 

ited 

Not  Vocationally 
Rehabilitated 

Average  Total 
"Independence  Score" 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

15.5 

16.9 

12.4 

j 10.5 

11. 1 

10.0 

F.  Was  There  a Difference  in  Level  of  Functioning  Between  the  Unsuccessful 
Who  Were  Still  Living  in  the  Hospital  and  Those  Living  in  the  Community? 

Even  though  not  vocationally  rehabilitated*  those  living  in  the  community 
were  functioning  at  a higher  level  than  those  In  the  hospital. 

Average  "Independence  Score"  of  Students 
Not  Vocationally  Rehabilitated  by  Residence  and  Sex 


_ 

Residing  at 
Agnews 

Residing  in 
the  Community 

' Average  Total 

"Independence  Score" 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

10.1 

7.0 

13.9 

11.3 

In  summary,  there  is  a consistent  sex  difference  such  that  the  men  always 
have  a higher  "independence  score"  than  the  women.  The  rehabilitated  men's 
average  score  was  16.9  while  the  average  total  for  the  women  was  12.4. 

This  sex  difference  is  consistent  among  the  three  different  groups.  It 
appeared  that  all  groups  did  best  In  those  activities  In  which  they  were 
routinely  trained  in  the  program. 

Therefore,  in  terms  of  level  of  functioning  as  measured  by  the  ten  selected 
items  (app.  p.  All)*  it  was  found  that: 

1.  Those  cases  closed  successful  were  functioning  substantially  higher 
or  more  independently  than  those  closed  unsuccessful. 

+' 

2.  The  men*  regardless  of  success,  appeared  to  be  functioning  more 
Independently  than  the  women. 

3.  Among  the  non-rehablll tents  * those  who  reside  in  the  community 
were  shown  to  be  functioning  at  a higher  level  and  were  more 
independent  than  those  still  residing  within  the  institution. 

1*1)1 
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ti . Has  the  Student  Who  waa  Clnsed  as  Hot  Vor- * lonallv  Rehabilitated, 

Increased  Kls  Level  of  Functioning  and  ^>me  Involved  inJfork  Co 

the  Extent  that  He  Should  How  be  considered  as  Vocationally  Rehabilitated? 

During  the  time  of  the  study*  3 cases  closed  as  not  rehabilitated  were  re- 
opened and  closed  as  rehabilitated.  One  of  these  had  increased  his  function- 
ing to  the  level  that  he  was  making  90c  an  hour  in  a sheltered  work  setting. 

A second  one  had  married*  was  doing  hotnemaking  duties  in  a one  bedroom  apart- 
ment for  herself  and  husband.  The  third  had  increased  his  functioning  to 
the  point  that  he  was  able  to  do  work  tasks  within  the  home  to  aid  the 
operator  as  well  as  benefit:  other  residents. 

Four  others  had  also  increased  in  their  functioning  and  became  involved  in 
work  activities,  to  the  extent  that  they  could  he  re~evaluated  to  determine 
if  they  presently  meet  the  criteria  for  successful  rehabilitation.  If 
determined  to  be  rehabilitated*  this  would  increase  the  number  or  rehab il- 
itants  in  the  study  by  10%  to  a total  of  74.  On  the  other  hand*  16  cases 
which  were  originally  closed  as  rehabilitated  are  no  longer  involved  in 
work  though  they  are  still  successfully  maintaining  themselves  in  the 
Community. 

VII.  XS-JfflEKE  ANY-  INDICATION  THAT  STUDENTS  W)ULJm®lT  VOCATIONALLY 
FROM  ADDIT10NAL_SERVICE S IF  OFFERED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT? 

To  gather  data  relevant  to  this  question*  the  employers  of  rehabilitantr 
were  asked , "Could  more  services  have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Rehabilitation?"  In  relation  to  46  employed  students-,  the  employers  felt 
'that  31  did  not  need  additional  services*  but  that  15  could  benefit  from 
additional  services. 

These  15  responses  showed  no  strong  trend  in  the  choice  of  a specific 
service  or J services  which  the  employers  fait  the  students  still  needed. 

In  general) terms  * however*  there  was  expressed  an  underlying  net  for 
sdme  kind  of  continuing  professional  contact.  It  seemed  the  employers 
felt  that  once  the  case  was  closed  successfully*  the  Department  had 
totally  lost  contact  with  its  excellent  and  that  neither  the  students  nor 
the  employer  4* ad  a professional  person  to  turn  to  in  times  of  need.  There 
was  some  interest  in  further  training  regarding  grooming  or  transportation 
skills,  but  the  underlying  need  seemed  to  be  for  a resource  person  to  pro- 
vide professional  and  psychological  Support*  probably  on  an  "on-call"  basis. 

What  are  the  Mentally  Retarded  Employees*  Liabilities?  ° 

The  need  for  additional  services  is  also  illustrated  indirectly  in  the 
response  of  employers  to  the  question:  "What  tee  his  liabilities?"  Out 

of  the  35  responses*  six  said  "none."  Another  sfcc  respondents  felt  that 
one  liability  of  the  employee  was  that  he  needed  supervision  until  he 
understood  the  task  to  be  performed  on  the  job.  The  following  table 
lists  the  responses  regarding  perceived  liabilities  of  student  employees. 
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Employers*  Responses  Regarding  Mentally  Retarded  Employees'  Liabilities 


LIABILITIES 

TOTAL 

1 

1 MEN 

WOMEN 

■ 1 1 

TOTAL  RESPONSES 

35' 

1 

| 27 

8 

None 

Needs  Supervision  until  He 

6 

5 

1 

Understands  the  Task 

6 

5 

1 

Communication  Problem 

4 

4 

- 

Needs  a Lead  Man  to  Follow 

2 

2 

- 

Bad  Language 

3 

3 

m* 

Unable  to  Follow  a Routine 

2 

2 

- 

Talks  too  Much 

2 

2 

- 

Lacks  Initiative 

1 

1 

- 

Antl-socLal 

2 

2 

- 

Stubborn 

3 

1 

2 

Inappropriate  Press 

1 

- 

1 

Ornery 

1 

' 

1 

Medical  Problem 

2 

* 

2 

B,  Employers'  Responses  Regarding  Assets  of  the  Rehabilitated  Mentally 
Re  tarded : 

Employers  were  also  asked  what  they  thought  their  employee's  assets 
were.  The  employers  were  much  more  verbal  In  response  to  the  question 
regarding  the  students'  assets  than  they  were  in  regard  to  the  students* 
liabilities. 

There  was  a total  of  64  asset  responses.  Regarding  liabilities,  only 
35  responses  were  elicited-  Employers  of  the  rehabilitated  mentally  re- 
tarded seemed  most  favorably  impressed  by  the  students'  willingness  to  work, 
their  cooperation,  and  their  ability  to  follow  a routine.  The  frequency 
with  which  employers  "responded  and  the  responses  given  are  shown  below. 

Employers'  Responses  Regarding  Mentally  Retarded  Employees'  Assets 


ASSETS 

TOTAL 

MEN 

WOMEN 

TOTAL  RESPONSES 

64 

51 

13 

Willing  Worker 

13 

14 

4 

Cooperative 

9 

9 

1 Ability  to  Follow  a'  Routine 

9 

6 

3 

Dependable 

7. 

6 

1 

Neat  and  Clean 

6 

5 ! 

1 

Relates  to  People 

6 

4 

2 

Takes  Pride  in  Work 

3 

3 

- 

Pleasant 

4 

3 

1 

Asks  if  He  Doesn't  Understand 

2 

1 

1 

1603 
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VIII,  IS  THERg  A 11  VERY  IMPORTANT  PERSON*'  INVOLVED  WHERE  SUCCESSFUL 
ADJUSTMENT  10  COMMUNITY  LIVING  HAS  3EEH  ATTAINED? 

Data  pertaining  to  this  question  was  obtained  from  rehabilitated  and  not 
rehabilitated  students  as  wall  as' board  and  care  or  family  care  horns 
operators.  The  resident  was  asked  two  questions:  "Who  is  your  best 

friend?"  and  '"When  you  are  unhappy  * who  do  you  want  to  see?*'  The  board 
and  care  or  family  care  home  operator  was  asked # "When  the  client  is 
unhappy # who  does  he  want  to  see?'*  To  operationally  define  a 11  very 
important  person"  a person  would  have  to  be  named  in  response  to  two  o£ 
the  above  three  questions. 

Sixty- three  rehabilitants  were  questioned.  Approximately  one -third 
mentioned  the  home  operator  two  out  of  three  times.  An  additional  third 
mentioned  another  resident  one  out  of^three  times.  When  it  came  ro 
difficulties  and  problems#  the  home  operator  was  chosen  more  often  than 
the  fellow  resident.  In  response  to  the  question  rep#  U.tg  who  the 
resident  would  w*«  t to  Sea  when  he  or  she  is  uhh<  hone  operator 

was  chosen  19  times#  while  a fellow  student  was  ci-.  ,ly  five  times. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  for  those  students  ww  w«he  not  vocationally 
rehabilitated  but  were  residing  In  the  ccuanunity. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  f,a  very  Important  person"  ia  involved  where 
successful  adjustment  to  cmmuinity  living  has  been  attained.  Furthermore# 
that  person  more  often  than  not  is  the  woman  in  charge  of  the  family  care 
or  board  and  care  home  where  the  student  resides  in  the  conmunity. 

IK.  RELATION  OF  SIZE  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  LIVING  UNIT  TO  "SUCCESS"  OR 
"FAILURE"? 

Although  no  detailed  and  in-depth  comparison  was  made  between  the  successes 
and  failures  in  terms  of  the  size  and  composition  of  their  living  units# 
much  data  was  uncovered  during  the  interviewing  and  observations  in  the 
homes.  For  example#  it  was  found  that  both  successful  and  unsuccessful 
cases  res  id®  in  family  care  and  beard  and  care  homes;  both  those  rehabil- 
itated and  those  not  rehat  litated  live  In  homes  of  more  than  six  residents 
and  homes  of  six  or  less  # jsidenta;  rehabilitants  and  non -rehabilitants 
live  in  homes  whose  proprietors  were  either  black  or  white;  and  successful 
and  unsuccessful  cases  live  in  homes  which  had  only  mentally  retarded  «r 
homes  which  had  other  disabilities  in  addition  to  the  retarded,.  Therefore# 
there  was  no  clear  pattern  wherein  those  rehabilitated  lived  in  one  type 
uf  home  and  those  not  rehabilitated  in  another  (aPp.  p.  Al7). 

Success  in  community  living  did  nc^  even  seem  related  to  vocational  success. 
For  example#  there  were  36  clients  closed  "unsuccessfully"  In  terms  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  standards;  however#  these  36  students  are  presently 
living  in  the  community#  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  success- 
fully employed  at  the  time  of  case  closure. 
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A*  Attitude  of  Home  Operators’: 

Thu  home  opera t ora  were  asked,  "If  you  had  a vacancy  and  were  able  to 
select  another  resident)  would  you  want  one  from  Agnews?"  The  responses 
of  the  home  operators  reveal  their  attitudes  toward  i.he  retarded  in 
general  and  the  students  of  the  Agnews  program  in  particular*  Of  the 
73  responses,  72  were  positive*  When  the  home  operators  were  further 
asked  the  reason  behind  their  responses,  they  replied  with  such  reasons  as 
"they  are  well  trained,"  "they  care  for  themselves,"  "they  are  easier  to  man- 
age," and  in  many  ways  showed  that  they  appreciated  the  good  adjustment  and 
relative  independence  of  these  students.  It  also  appeared  from  interviews 
and  personal  contacts  that  the  home  operators  received  substantial  grati- 
fication in  relationship  to  their "nurturing  roles  as  a "substitute  parent." 
Although  the  home  operators  were  more  verbal  in  expressing  favorable  responses 
regarding  the  cases  closed  successfully,  they  did  have  many  good  things  to 
say  about  the  students  closed  as  "not  rehabilitated."  This  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  following  table* 


Community  Home  Operators  Attitudes  Toward  Student 
Graduates  of  Agnews  Program 


Rl  IFQNSltt 

TOTAL 

REHABILITATED 

NOT 

REHABILITATED 

Tot.il  Students  Living  in  Community 

103 

67  ! 

36 

Total  Responses 

72 

52 

20 

Reasons  for  Han  ting  Another  Agnews  Resident 

I have  vacancies  and  would  like  more  . . 

18 

15 

3 

If  I had  a vacancy  

4 

X 

‘3 

I'm  in  business  to  care  for  retarded  * * 

4 

4 

0 

If  they  are  as  good  as  this  one 

8 

5 

3 

They  are  well-trained 

9 

7 

2 

They  care  for  themselves  

3 

3 

0 

Good  behavior 

3 

3 

0 

Easier  to  manage . 

2 

0 

2 

The  family  is  interested  

X 

0 

X 

They  are  very  nice  

X 

1 n 

1 

Easy  1 1>  get  along  with 

1 

0 

X 

Wt’  11  ul  justed* 

3 

2 

X 

link- pi* mU- lit  amt  capable 

U m 

0 

Awareness  iif  1'rinii  Ly/etuiKminil  y living  . . 

/* 

2 

0 

Appreciate  what  I do  for  them,  * . * . . 

1 

0 

l 

I enjoy  them  

{letter  trained  then  DeWltt  or 

1 

1 

0 

Porterville 

X 

0 

1 

Not  one  from  N.ipa  or  Mendocino 

X 

1 

0 

Agnews  is  local,  I'm  familiar  with  it.  . 

3 

J- 

0 1 

1R05 
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Therefore,  it  appears  that  the  sise  and  composition  of  the  living  units  did 
not  relate  to  successful  community  placement  * nor  did  the  vocational  status 
of  the  student*  What  doe:  seem  of  overriding  importance  in  successful 
community  placement  is  the  personal  relationship  established  between  the 
board  and  care  or  family  cate  operator  and  the  student, 

X.  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  DOES  TOE  AVAI1ABILITY  OF  RECMATIQHM.'  AND/OR  SOCIAL 
OPPORTUOTTIES  AFFECT  THE  VflTATTOmt  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  STOPEHT? 

The  parent  or  operator  of  the  place  of  residence  was  asked  t "What  does  the 
resident  do  in  the  evenings  and  weekends?";  and  the  student  himself  was 
asked,  flWhat  do  you  do  for  fun?"  The  responses  from  the  places  of  residence 
and  the  students  showed  ho  significant  difference*  The  274  responses 
received  from  places  of  residence  in  relation  to  those  rehabilitated  as 
veil  as  not  rehabilitated  are  shown  below  (app.  p+  A18)* 

A • Most  Students  Watch  T.V+i 

The  most  popular  utilisation  of  leisure  time  was  spent  watching  T.V.  The 
other  responses  included  such  activities  as  going  to  the  park,  200,  visit* 
ing  friends  in  other  homes,  out  for  a drive,  caring  for  pets,  etc. 

Recreational  Activities  of  Students 


TOTAL  RESPONSES 

274 

Watch  T*V* 

65 

Out  for  walks 

29 

Movies 

23 

Surest  ion  Center 

22 

Go  shopping 

12 

Listen  to  radio 

12 

Play  checkers 

5 

Other , varied 

106 

B*  Vocationally  Successful  More  Involved  i 1 Recreation! 

those  students  vocationally  rehabilitated  were  more  involved  in  recreation 
than  those  not  rehabilitated*  • 

Humber  of  Recreational  Activities  by  Outcome 


’ 

REHABILITATED 

HOT 

REHABILITATED 

Total  Humber  Activities 

145 

129 

c. 


Men  Consistently  More  Involved  in  Recreation? 


Whether  working  or  not  working , the  men  were  consistently  more  active  in 
-recreation  activities  than  the  women. 

Recreational  Activities  by  Outcome  and  Sex 


REHABILITATED 

NOT 

REHABILITATED 

Total  Number  Activities 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

109 

I 

I/  i 

36 

l 

78 

51 

■n 

XI.  STUDENT  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  IN -HOSPITAL  PROGRAM* 

To  assess  how  these  moderately  retarded  adults  felt  about  Che  program, 
they  were  asked,  1|WhaC  part  of  the  Agnews  Program  did  you  like  best?" 
They  were  also  asked,  "Whet  pare  of  the  program  at  Agnews  didn’t  you 
like?'1 

A.  Part  of  Program  Liked  Best: 

The  students,  having  been  in  State  hospitals  for  an  average  of  almost  16 
years,  reflected  this  in  their  responses*  The  most  frequent  response  by 
far  (41%)  showed  an  interest  in  working.  This  was  double  the  response 
(21%)  showing  an  interest  in  leisure  activities*  It  should  be  noted 
that  not  all  students  in  the  total  sample  responded  to  this  question. 
Responses  about  what  they  liked  best  are  shown  below  and  on  app,  p*  A19* 

Program  Preferences  of  Students 


TOTAL  RESPONSES 

102 

Working  ^ 

42 

Leisure  Activities 

21 

Community  Activities 

14 

Classes 

10 

Friends  . 

6 

I don't  want  to  go  back 

5 

Other 

4 

Nine  students  responded  they  did  not  want  to  go  back,  it  was  so  long  ago 
they  didn't  remember  being  there,  or  denied  ever  being  there.  This  indicates 
that  even  though  79  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  students  are  in 
Che  moderate  range  of  retardation , they  still  make  attempts  at  masking  their 
disability.  This  supports  the  findings  of  Dr.  Edgerton.* 


*Edgcrton,  Robert;  The  C.  of  Competence.  University  of  California  Press 
Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  1967* 


B.  Pari,  of  Program  Liked  Leastt 
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When  asked*  "what  part  of  the  program  at  Agnews  didn’t  you  like?”,  53  were' 
too  nervous  or  unable  to  respond.  Only  five  responses  were  received  from 
those  students  residing  in  the  institution  (not  rehabilitated). 

STUDENT  RESPONSES  TO  QUESTION; 

"What  part  of  the  program  at  Agnews  didn't  you  like?” 


■ 

TOTAL 

REHABILITATED 
and  NC  £ 
REHABILITATED 

REHABILITATED 

■ 

NOT 

REHABILITATED 

TOTAL  NUMBER  STUDENTS 

136 

67 

69 

TOTAL  RESPONSES 

36 

24 

12 

Rules  and  strict  technicians 

14 

9 

5 

Too  much  noise*  i ^ -nany  people 

3 

3 

m- 

Don 1 t know 

It  was  okay,  I don*c  want  to 

6 

4 

2 

go  back 

4 

4 

; 

My  doctor  changed,  I'm  unhappy 

1 

- 

1 

Too  much  hard  work 

8 

4 

4 

TOTAl  RESPONSES  NOT  TABULATED 

Too  nervous  or  unable  to  answer 

53 

23 

30 

Not  appropriate 

8 

3 

5 

Non-verbal 

8 1 

1 A 

4 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  m any  of  the  students  were  too  nervous  or 
unable  to  respond  to  the  question  at  all.  Did  they  feel  that  a negative 
response  to  this  question  would  mean  they  would  be  returned  to  the  in** 
stitution?  Although  the  rehabilitants  were  more  verbal  (twice  as  many 
responses  as  non -rehabilitants) * they  too  had  difficulty  responding  to 
this  apparently  anxiety  provok-  \g  question*  This  again  reflects  their 
learning  in  the  institution  where  negative  comments  are  not  elicited. 

In  the  follow -up  study*  even  though  an  Opportunity  was  provided  to  express 
reeling,  it  was  very  difficult  to  elicit  responses  to  these  particular 

quest  ions . 

Rules*  strict  technicians  and  too  much  hard  work  were  the  mos£  frequently 
stated  parts  of  the  program  at  Agnews  which  the  students  did  not  like. 

These  findings  regarding  student  attitudes  suggest  that  more  training  in 
utilisation  of  leisure  time*  orientation  to  the  community  and  counseling 
about  feelings  and  attitudes  might  be  offered  in  the  institutional  setting. 


* 
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XII,  ARK  THERE  ANY  FACTORS  THAT  BECOME  AVAIIABLF.  DURING  SCREENING  OR  EX- 
TENDED EVALUATION  THAT  SEEM  TO  BE  COOP  PREDICTORS  OF  SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE? 

Die  follow-up  study  addressed  itself  to  this  question  in  only  a very  indirect 
manner.  In  the  table  describing  the  sample  (app.  p.  A 15)  and  in  the  section 
describing  who  are  the  students  in  the  follow-up  study  (Section  IV,  pp,  5-7) 
certain  characteristics  of  students  were  described,  such  as  sex,  I.Q., 
previous  lengths  of  hospitalisation.  The  students  who  were  vocationally 
rehabilitated  had  slightly  different  characteristics  than  those  who  were 
not  rehabilitated;  however,  these  characteristics  were  not  measured 
during  screening  or  extended  evaluation,  but  could  be  considered  to  be 
present  at  intake. 

Tg  relate  the  outcome  status  to  factors  available  during  the  screening 
and  evaluation  process  would  require  a separate  and  additional  study. 

Such  a study  would  need  to  develop  many  additional  factors  not  presently 
measured  during  screening  and  evaluation. 

There  are  personality  factors  and  '‘factors  of  social  independence  which 
are  observed  by  the  intake  counselors  and  screening  personnel.  These 
factors  contribute  to  the  overall  clinical  impression,  but  they  are  not 
systematically  included  in  case  records  for  later  research  follow-up. 

This  follow-up  study  has  developed  a questionnaire  (app.  p„  All)  which 
may  be  of  some  use  during  the  screening  process.  Portions  of  this 
questionnaire  can  later  be  correlated  with  success  or  failure. 

Other  factors  could  also  be  considered,  but  these  also  would  have  to  be 
measured  and  recorded  during  screening  and  evaluation  for  later  follow' 
up.  For  example,  the  program  should  consider  using  the  “Place  of  Res- 
idence Questionnaire"  or  other  questionnaire  during  intake  or  sooner. 

It  would  provide  assistance  in  developing  an  individualised  vocational 
training  plan. 

In  summary,  administering  this  questionnaire  at  intake  might  begin  the 
dialogue  between  the  parents  and  the  program.  -This  f ol low-up  study 
found  that  the  dialogue  between  the  parents  and  the  program  was  extremely 
limited.  Such  a questionnaire  could  then  be  used  in  later  follow-up 
studies  to  correlate  this  data  with  success  or  failure. 

XIII.  PARENTAL  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  AGNEWS  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

The  attitudes  of  the  students1  families  were  sought  in  those  cases  where 
their  son  or  daughter  had  moved  out  of  the  institution  and  into  the  com- 
munity. Former  students  living  in  the  community  were  both  rehabilitated 
and  not  rehabilitated.  Of  the  entire  sample  of  l36,  33  of  the  cases  closed 
unsuccesstullyt  were  still  living  In  the  hospital,  therefore,  their 'parents 
were  not  contacted.  Among  the  103  cases  remaining,  both  rehabilitated 
and  not  rehabilitated  who  were  living  in  the  community.  16  no  longer  had 
a family  and  in  16  cases  the  family  was  unknown.  In  four  cases  the  records 
were  transferred  so  that  the  parents1  address  was  unknown.  Therefore, 

67  families  were  available  for  follow-up. 
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Each  of  the  67  families  was  mailed  a questionnaire  by  the  Program  Admin- 
istrator (app.  p,  A13).  The  questionnaire  asked  the  parents  to  respond 
to  three  specific  questions.  The  three  questions  were: 

1.  "Do  you  think  the  Agnews  Training  Program  was  helpful  in  assist- 
ing your  son  or  daughter  to  adjust  to  community  living?11 

. "Would  you  recommend  to  -mother  parent  with  a son  or  daughter 
in  n similar  circumstance  th.it  they  consider  the  Agnews  Training 
Program?" 

. . "Wh.it  would  you  suggest  to  improve  the  program?*1 
A . Which  P.irents  Returned  Questionnaires? 

Of  the  67  forms  sent,  26  or  39%  were  returned.  However,  the  return  rate 
varied  considerably  among  those  rehabilitated  versus  those  not  rehabilitated. 
Of  Lhe  42  families  of  cases  closed  successf ully , 70  or  48%  returned  the 
forms.  Of  the  25  families  of  cases  closed  unsuccessfully,  6 or  24%  returned 
the  forms.  Therefore,  while  almost  half  of  the  parents  of  cases  closed 
successfully  did  return  the  questionnaire,  only  one- fourth  of  the  families 
of  Meats  closed  unsuccessfully  returned  the  form.  Thus,  the  results  of 
this  mail  survey  represent.,  to  a predominate  degree,  the  attitudes  of 
families  of  cases  closed  successfully. 


Response  Rate  for  Parents  Questionnaire 


STATUS 

FORMS  SENT 

FORMS  RETURNED 

PERCENT  RETURNED 

Re  habilitated 

42 

20 

48% 

Not’ 

Rehabilitated 

• 25 

6 

24% 

TOTAL : 

67 

26 

39% 

B.  Did  Parents  Feel  the  Program  was  Helpful  in  Assisting  Their  Son/Daughter 
to  Ad  lust  to  Community  Living? 

To  the  question,  "Do  you  think  the  Agnews  Training  Program  was  helpful  in 
assisting  your  son  or  daughter  to  adjust  to  constwnity  living?",  all  26 
responded.  Of  these  26  responses  24  or  92%  were  favorable  and  only  2 or 
8%  responded  negatively.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  all 
of  the  6 forms  returned  from  cases  closed  unsuccessfully  responded  favorably. 
Tills  points  up  the  difference  between  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  and 
tin?  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  criteria  of  success.  As  noted  previously, 
when  ref  rring  to  cases  closed  unsuccessfully,  unsuccessful  is  defined  in 
terms  o vocational  rehabilitation  criteria,  that  is,  the  client  was  not 
working  in  the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  viewed  from  the  perspective 
ni  ( lie  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  any  case  that  leaves  the  institution 
can  be  considered  a success.  The  responses  of  these  6 families  seem  to 
reinforce  this  feeling. 
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Parent  Responses  To  "Do  you  think  the  Agnews  Training  Program  was 
helpful  in  assisting  your  son  or  daughter  to  adjust  to  conamnity  living?*1 


1 

Status 

Total 

"Yes" 

"Ho" 

No. 

X 

No. 

' X 

■ 

Rehabilitated 

20 

lb 

00% 

2 

10Z 

Not 

Rehabilitated 

6 

6 

100X 

0 

oz 

... 

[TOTAL 

26 

24 

92  X 

■>  -1 

2 

81 

C.  Would  the  parent  Recommend  the  program  to  Another  Patent  with  a San 
or  Daughter  in  a Similar  Circumstance? 

3 ! 

In  response  to  the  second  quest  ion  * "Would  you  recommend  to  another  parent 
with  a con  or  daughter  in  a similar  circumstance  that  they  consider  the 
Agnews  training  program?"*  all  26  respondents  replied  "Yes."  Thus,  regard- 
less of  success  or  failure  in  vocational  rehabilitation  terms*  all  families 
who  returned  the  questionnaire  felt  that  they  would  recoamtend  that  other 
parents  in  a similar  situation  consider  the  Agnews  training  program. 

D.  What  were  Parents1  Areas  of  Concern  Regarding  the  Agnews  Ptncraci? 

The  responses  to  the  third  question*  soliciting  suggestions  to  improve  the 
program,  were  categorized  in  terms  of  the  area  of  concern.  Four  areas  of 
concern  predominated.  These  were  medical*  outside  residence*  employment* 
and  training.  Most  of  the  comments  were  concerned  about  the  client's  out ‘ 
side  residence  situation.  (See  following  table.) 

Area  Seen  by  Parents  as  Needing  Improvement 


Areas  Needing 
Improvement 

# of 
Comments 

Medical 

2 

Outside  Residence 

7 

Employment 

3 

Training 

4 

Other 

5 

t 


O 

ERIC 
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In  summary,  a questionnaire  containing  three  questions  was  mailed  to  67 
families  of  cases  closed  unsuccessfully  or  successfully  from  the  Agnews 
training  program.  Twenty -six  forms  were  returned.  Twenty  of  these  were 
from  families  of  cases  closed  successfully*  On  the  basis  of  this  very 
short  questionnaire)  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  families  of  cases  closed 
i both  successfully  and  unsuccessfully  maintain  positive  attitudes  toward 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  In  helping  their  child  adjust  to  com- 
munity living*  Although  this  mail  survey  did  not  obtain  very  much  "hard 
data"  to  be  used  in  the  follcw^up  study,  it  did  allow  the  families  to 
participate  and  express  their  feelings  toward  the  program*  This  indirect 
result  of  the  family  survey  may  have.  beer,  more  beneficial  than  the  data 
obtained. 

XIV.  CONCLUSIONS  AMD  CONSIDERATIONS  : 

The  follow-up  study  points  out  needs  for  further  services  as  well  as  needs 
for  further  study.  The  following  points  review  conclusions  noted  in  the 
study  as  well  as  areas  considered  to  have  implications  for  future  planning: 

1.  Among  those  not  rehabilitated,  the  women  were  much  more  likely 
to  be  residing  in  the  community  while  men  not  rehabilitated  more  often 
remained  in  the  hospital* 

2*  The  average  chronological  age  at  closure  of  all  136  cases  was 
38  years*  As  a group  those  rehabilitated  were  on  the  average  5 years 
older  than  those  not  rehabilitated.  Thus,  age  did-  not  seem  to  hinder 
potential  for  rehabilitation*  This  should  encourage  other  programs  to 
consider  retarded  who  are  well  over  school  age  for  vocational  training 
services* 

■i 

3.  Long  histories  of  institutionalization  should  not  be  over  stressed 
as  a negative  factor  in  accepting  clients  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services* 


4*  Adults  of  severe  to  moderate  retardation  have  been  found  to  have 
potential  for  vocational  rehabilitation* 

3,  The  success  of  older  moderately  retarded  adults  with  long  histories 
of  institutionalization  demonstrates  a potential  for  continuing  maturation. 
This  has  important  implications  for  all  retarded  persons  regarding  special 
education* 

6*  The  rehabilitation  of  mentally  retarded  adults  who  are  institu-1' 
tionalized  yields  notable  economic  benefits.  Furthermore,  those  ‘placed 
in  the  community  from  the  Agnews  Residential  Program,  who*  do  not  meet  the 
vocational  criteria  of  rehabilitation  still  permit  lower  expenditures  of 
public  funds  as  a result  of  being  maintained  in  the  community. 
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7 * Seventy-five  percent  of  the  rehabilitate  contacted  from  six 
months  to  three  years  after  closure  were  still  involved  in  work  activities* 
Hen  were  found  to  be  more  independent  and  self-sufficient  than  women* 

This  was  true  among  both  the  vocationally  rdiabilltated  and  those  con" 
sidered  not  vocationally  rehabilitated*  J 

n 

84  Seven  students  who  were  not  vocationally  rehabilitated  have  now 
increased  their  level  of  functioning  and  may  be  considered  as  vocationally 
rehabilitated,.  The  study  suggests  that  maturation  and  growth  is  a continu- 
ing process  after  community  placement* 

9*  On  the  other  hand,  16  cases  who  were  vocationally  rehabilitated 
have  decreased  the  it  level  of  functioning*  However , this  group  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  personal  adjustment  in  the  community*  The  fact 
that  these  students  did  not  maintain  all  the  skills  needed  to  continue  in 
work  activities  suggests  a need  for  continued  supportive  professional 
services* 


10*  Employers  of  mentally  retarded  students  from  the  Agnews  Program 
exhibit  positive  attitudes  toward  the  adequacy  of  a mentally  retarded 
employee* 


11*  The  most  important  asset  from  the  employers  * point  of  view  is 
that  the  mentally  retarded  person  is  a willing  worker*  Despite  the 
severity  of  handicap,  employers  do  accept  the  retarded*  Further,  this 
study  suggests  that  the  retarded  person  succeeds  because  of  his  high 
level  of  motivation. 

12*  Both  an  acceptance  and  an  awareness  of  limitations  of  retarded 

were  shown  by  employers*  This  suggests  that  understanding  of  the  retarded 
has  begun  and  could  be  enhanced  by  a resource  person  available  to  employers  — 
an  underlying  need  expressed  by  them*  Also,  a natural  outcome  of  such  a 
service  would  be  more  job  opportunities  for  the  retarded  and  broader 
community  education* 

13*  The  personal  relationship  established  between  the  board,  and  care 
or  family  care  home  operator  and  studeu~  appears  to  be  of  prime  importance 
in  successful  community  adjustment* 

14*  The  above  may  point  out  a need  of  volunteer  services  coordinated 
from  a community  based  agency,  to  assist  the  operator  in  her  multiplicity 
of  roles  and  to  provide  the  retarded  person  with  enlargement  of  friend- 
ship outside  the  home. 

15.  The  mentally  retarded  who  are  vocationally  successful  are  more 
involved  in  recreation  and  socializing  than  those  who  are  not  vocationally 
rehabilitated* 

* 

16*  Except  for  a small  number  of  students  attending  recreation  centers, 
most  students  engaged  in  individualized  ncn -structured  recreational  activ- 
ities, such  as  watching  T*V*  This  may  confirm  the  need  for  organized  rec- 
reational activities  in  the  community  for  the  mentally  retarded* 
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17.  The  study  suggests  that  more  training  In  utilisation  of  leisute 
time,  otientation  to  the  community*  and  counseling  about  feelings  and 
attitudes  might  be  offered  in  the  Agnews  Training  Program. 

18.  Successful  completion  of  a vocational  rehabilitation  training  program 
for  mentally  retardec  adults  was  more  often  associated  with  older  age* 

higher  IQ  levels*  longer  prior  hospitalisation*  and  being  a male. 

19.  In  order  to  predict  success  or  failure  in  a vocational  rehabil- 
itation training  program*  it  would  seem  a follow-up  study  would  have  to 
be  structured  to  obtain  data  at  the  time  of  screening.  This  data  could 
then  be  compared  with  data  obtained  at  the  time  the  person  is  considered 
vocationally  rehabilitated.  ' Ideally  a control  group  should  also  be  estab- 
lished. It  is  recommended  that  such  a study  receive  serious  consideration. 
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COOPERATIVE  RESIDENTIAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AT  AGNEWS  STATE  HOSPITAL 


I.  ADMISSION  CRITERIA  AND  PROCEDURE 

Potential  students  must  meet  the  requirements  for  entry  to  a State  Hospital 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 

The  procedure  for  admission  to  the  Cooperative  Program  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded at  Agnews  State  Hospital  is  outlined  below: 

+ 

1.  Application  must  be  made  for  admission,  to  a JState  Hospital  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded. 

2,  Referra*  is  then  maae  to  the  screening  team  serving  the  Cooperative 
Program  at  Agnews.  The  referral  may  be  initiated  by  (a-)  a State 
Hospital  for  the  Mentally  Retarded*  (b)  community  agencies  or  (c) 
parents* 

3-  An  appointment  is  then  made  for  the  screening  team  to  interview 
both  the  candidate  and  his/her  parents.  The  screening  team  con- 
sists of  one  member  of  each  of  the  following  disciplines  t Social 
Service t Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counseling*  Psychology , Medicine* 
Nursing  Services. 

The  interview  will  take  about  45  minutes  and  is  followed  by  a brief 
tour  of  facilities*  The  purpose  of  the  interview  is  to  determine 
if  the  candidate  meets  the  criteria  for  admission  to  the  Cooperative 
Program  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 

The  criteria  are:  ¥ 

a*  Fourteen  years  of  age  or  older  (it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
vocational  placement  in-  the  community  for  mentally  retarded 
- 'individuals  under  10  years  of  .age*  Therefore*  to  pervent 
long  tern)  hospitalization  prior  to  community  vocational 
placement  we  prefer  students  be  at  least  16  years  of  age). 

b.  Most  self-care  skills  intact. 

c.  No  medical  or  Psychiatric  problems  that  would  present  a 
barrier  to  total  involvement  in  the  vocational  training 
program  t 

d.  Parental  consent  for  Placement  in  the  ooranunity. 
e»  Potential  for  vocational  training. 

k 

H.  itouAJly  wit.Juft  one  week  following  the  screening  interview,  the 
appropriate  agencies  are  notified  of  the  team's  decision* 
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b.  The  community  agency  will  coordinate  the  actual  admission  to  Agnews 
State  Hospital* 

II.  SPECIFIC  ROLES  OF  TEAM  MEMBERS  IN  THE  HOSPITAL 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor  - as  a member  of  the  program  screening 
team*  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor  is  responsible  for  determining 
the  feasibility  and  eligibility  for  a prospective  scent's  involvement  in 
the  residential  evaluation  program.  During  the  student’s  evaluation  and 
training  period , the  counselor  is  the  chairman  of  the  inter-disciplinary 
team  in  all  vocational  aspects  of  the  rehabilitation  program.  The  respon- 
sibility fi'r  medical  care  of  the  student  resides  with  the  team  physician. 

If  outside  consultation  services  are  needed,  such  as  psychiatric,  orthopedic, 
dental,  speech  and  hearing,  the  counselor  provides  thi.^e  services  by  referral 
to  specialists  on  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  Panel.  When  major  deci- 
sions pertaining  to  the  student’s  training  program  are  required,  the  Reha- 
i>i Illation  Counselor  relies  heavily  upon  the  evaluations  and  opinions  cf  the 
various  team  members  involved?  parents  or  responsible  relatives  are  consulted 
when  practical. 

In  addition  to  regular  staff  members,  the  Rehabilitation  Counselor  employs 
part-time  tutors  to  provide  special  training  in  areas  such  as  money  handling, 
sewing,  and  ward  aide  training*  When  the  student  has  progressed  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  ready  for  vocational  training  and/or  job  placement  in  the 
community,  the  counselor  assists  him  with  his  adjustment  toward  his  vocational 
goal . 

Ward  Physician  - is  Co-chaiiman  of  the  team  with  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Counselor  Ha  has  medical  responsibility  for  the  students.  He  relates  to  the 
team  current  medical  problems  and  any  physical  or  mental  limitations  that 
might  interfere  w th  student  training. 

The  Social  Worker  - iu  the  prime  liaison  between  the  program  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded  and  the  family.  The  Social  Worker  helps  the  family  to  understand 
and  accept  the  fact  that  the  student  has  a capacity  for  growth^as  well  as 
coping  with  the  thought  of  the  student’s  impending  community  living.  The  Social 
Worker  also  acts  in  a liaison  capacity  coordinating  residential,  work,  and 
associated  community  resources  facilitating  the  student’s  maintenance  in  the  com 
munity.  As  a member  of  the  team  he  presents  and  clarifies  any  family  data  or 
crisis  situation  that  might  interfere  with  a student’s  successful  adjustment  to 
the  residential  training  program  or  conxnunity  placement. 

The  Industrial  Therapist  - assigns  the  student  to  work  in  hospital  industries 
which  will  provide  evaluation  a -skill  training.  The  previous  work  history, 
personal  interviews  and  reports  & e evaluated  to  determine^ the  job  assignments 
that  will  provide  the  best  supervision  and  training  withiiTthe  physical  and 
mental  limitations  of  the  student.  The  rehabilitation  goal  is  determined  by 
the  performance  of  the  student  in  a variety  of  job  experiences.  The  Indus- 
trial Therapist  is  the  liaison  between  the  work  supervisor  and  the  team. 

TIip  Mur.io  ‘Hie rapist  - acts  as  a consultant  to  provide  music  programs  which 
will  benefit  the  students.  Direct  services  a-re  provided  in  the  fonn  of  groups 
for  s Indents,  who  seem  to  respond  in  a music  setting.  Music  is  used  as  a tool 
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for  developing  socialization,  motivation,  language,  motor, coordination  and 
sensory  perception  through  such  groups  as  Glee  Club,  Rhythm  Band,  Music  Listen- 
ing Groups  and  Rhythmic*  Movement. 

The  Supervising  Group  header  - is  in  the  classification  of  Senior  Psychiatric 
Technician j -Grade  II,  and  is  assigned  to  each  team  to  holp  plan,  implement, 
coordinate  and  supervise  a l6-hour  day  rehabilitation  training  plan  for  each 
resident  student. 

An  Occupational  Therapist  - ig  assigned  to  each  team  and  is  responsible  as  a 
resource  person  for  direct  and  indirect  services,  A Pro vocational  Evaluation 
is  given  each  student  focusing  on  work  skills,  habits,*  performance  and  potential. 
Sensory  motor  functioning,  psycho- social  factors  and  physical  limitations  are 
evaluated  as  they  directly  relate  to  a student's  vocational  potential. 

Indirect  services  are  provided  by  program  Planning  and  development  in  working 
with  the  Supervising  Group  Leaders  and  ward  staff.  Direct  services  are  pro- 
vided in  therapy  groups  and  special  inter-ward  training  programs. 

+ 

The  Psychologist  - provides  consultation  to  staff  in  the  initiation,  development 
and  evaluation  of  programs  for  the  students.  Direct  services  to  students  include 
evaluations  based  on  standardized  psychological  tests  and  personal  observations 
as  well  as  individual  and  group  therapy.  Treatment  modalities  vary  to  best  meet 
the  individual  * s needs • 

Special  Education  Teacher  - functions  as  an  education  consultant  in  the  follow- 
ing manner;  trains  group  leaders  in  the  evaluation  process,  outlines  sequential 
training  Programs,  furnishes  supplies  and  equipment,  illustrates  methods  and 
techniques  of  training,  furnishes  formal  scheduled  in-service  training  for  group 
leaders . functions  as  an  integral  part  of  the  team,  and  offers  suggestions  for 
new  training  programs  and  techniques  as  a result  of  exploration.  In  addition 
to  consultant  services,  direct  services  in  the  academic  areas  are  provided  for 
a select  group  of  students, 

+ 

Recreation  Therapist  - is  responsible  for  training  programs  designed  to  enhance 
the  motor  sensory  functioning  of  students  as  well  as  providing  them  with  community 
orientation  and  familiarisation  with  connmnity  recreation  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Recreation  Therapist  conducts  special  programs  such  as  day  camp,  swim- 
ming events,  bowling  and  exposure  to  spectator  sports, 

1 

t.ird  I’tun-go  - a Senior  Psychiatric  Technician,/  Grade  ,11,  has  a 24-hour  per  day 
ropponttibi Li ty  for  implementing  and  coordinating,  at  ward  level,  the  rehabil- 
itation pi nn  for  each  student.  This  is  a supervisory  position  focusing  on  all 
re.'i;:  of  wen)  management  and  interpersonal  relationships.  He  is  also  expected 
to  hrovidn  ;m  attractive  and  a "home-like"  environment- as  is  possible  in  an 
imiti  tntionnl  settin,  . 


Group  Leader  - is  a Senior  Psychiatric  Technician,  Grade  I,  or  a Psychiatric 
Technician  who  may  be  assigned  on  a ward  or  in  a special  training  program.  This 
employee  has  the  greatest  individual  student  contact  and  is  responsible  for  basic 
training  skills  with  the  student  as  described  in  brief  outline  of  available  pro- 
grams. The  Psychiatric  Technician  reports  on  a regular  basis  to  the  team  the 
progress  each  student  is  making.  With  these  recommendations,  further  planning  for 
each  student  is  implemented,  • 
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Workshop  Evaluator  and  Training  Officer  - serves  as  liaison  between  workshop 
staff  and  the  team  to  assist  with  the  determination  of  readiness  of  a student 
for  referral  to  the  Agnews  Sheltered  Workshop.  He  coordinates  training  ap- 
propriate to  individual  student  needs,  and  provides  a composite  evaluation  by 
workshop  staff  of  student  job  performance  based  on  quantity  and  quality  of 
work,  attitude,  and  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  self  and  for  work  per- 
formance, 

III.  SYNCHES  OP  TRAINING  AVAIIABLE  IN  THE  PROGRAM  **' 

Self-Care  - includes  proper  hygiene  development  or  skill  (bathing,  shaving, 
use  of  appropriate  cosmetics,  etc,).  Meal  time  behavior  is  also  stressed. 

The  goal  of  this  training  is  to  first  teach  the  student  how  to  perform  the 
activity,  then  to  Comprehend  the  need  and  perform  independently  with  self- 
di  recti  on, 

I 

Home  Living  Skills  - students  Learn  tasks  designed  to  make  them  more  self- 
sufficient.  Included  are  housekeeping  tacks,  such  as  making  beds,'  sweeping, 
caring  for  own  personal  belongings  (washing,  mending,  ironing  of  clothes, 
fete* ) and  other  related  activities  that  are  usually  performed  in  and  around 
an  independent  or  sheltered  living  situation. 

Speech  Therapy  - consulting  speech  therapist  with  staff  members  providing 
follow-up.  Therapy  training  is  geared  to  meet  the  individual  problems!  the 
most  prevalent  of  which  are  in  the  c ^as  of  articulation,  apraxic  conditions, 
etc. 

Special  Education  - the  areas  of  training  with  which  special  education  Is 
primarily  concerned  are:  (l)  basic  number  concept  as  they  pertain  to  tell- 

ing of  time  and  handling  of  money,  (2)  language  development  for  purpose  of 
increasing  receptive  vocabulary,  listening  skills,  and  expressive  language 
for  the  extension  of  vocabulary  and  language  for  acceptable  community  usage, 
(3)  the  teaching  of  reading  skills  is  dependent  on  the  intellectual  function- 
ing of  the  student  - this  can  range  from  enhancing  comprehensive  reading  to 
that  of  reading  for  minimal  community  survival  and  (4)  the  extent  of  en- 
hanced inciting  skills  ranges  from  elementary  composition  to  that  of  merely 
printing  ones  name. 

Juvenile  Education  - for  select  students  who  are  capable  of  functioning  on 
a higher  cognitive  level  and  can  benefit  from  a more  formal  environment. 

’.el su re  Time  Training  - provides  exposure  to  a variety  of  activities  such 
nis  aria  cud  crafts,  table  Karnes,  model  construction,  etc.  Hopefully  the 
:%  1 .1  Kio mi.  will  become  sufficiently  interested  in  one  or  more  activities  which 
will  provide  hum  with  «niia Lruotive  means  of  occupying  his  leisure  time  once 
iu  bluced  in  tho  comtJtuti  i t.y , 

Traininic  [tarc«  - hold  weekly  using  primarily  records.  [Participants  are 
learning  how  to  dance  and  also  included  in  this  training  are  social  skills 
such  as  how  to  ask  a girl  to  dance,  how  to  conduct  oneself  at  a social 
affair  and  appropriate  personal  hygiene, 

■■ 
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Educational  Movie  - l6  mm  films  shown  weekly  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
students*  Topics  vary  and  are  followed  by  discussions  of  the  material 
presented  in  the  films. 

Socialization  Dance  - held  weekly  with  music  provided  by  records  and  a 
band  furnished  by  the  Musician’s  Union  on  alternate  weeks.  This  activity 
is  used  as  a reward  for  acceptable  behavior  and  to  increase  social  aware- 
ness. Participants  in  this  activity  are  functioning  at.  a relatively  high 
level . 

Recreation  Movie  - mm  films  shown  weekly  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
students.  Preparation  for  this  activity  is  stressed  {appropriate  cloth- 
ing, hygiene,  etc,).  Also  used  as  a reward  for  acceptable  behavior, 

Drop-In  Center  - on  Saturday  and  Sunday  from  1:^0  p.m,  to  4:00  p.m.  a 
social  activity  is  provided  for  ground  privileged  students.  This  program 
provides  table  games,  recreation  activities,  musical  activities  and  social 
interaction. 

Spiritual  Guidance  - both  Protestant  and  Catholic  services  are  held  each 
Sunday.  A Rabbi  visits  and  conducts  services  on  a regular  schedule.  In 
addition,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  instructions  are  offered  weekly. 

These  are  held  by  volunteerr  with  assistance  from  the  appropriate  chaplain. 

# 

Croup  Therapy  - members  of  the  professional  staff  conduct  discussion 
groups  exploring  interpersonal  relationships,  desirable  behavior,  and 
individual  problems*  The  participants  are  those  students  having  partic- 
ular problems  of  adjustment,  poor  self-concept,  lack  of  motivation  for 
work,  etc.  Various  treatment  modalities  are  utilized.  ^ 

Behavior  Modification  - individual  plans  formulated  by  staff  are  designed 
to  alter  maladaptive  behavior  using  a structured  system  of  rewards. 

Sewing  - for  students  who  would  benefit  from  prevocational  training  (work 
adjustment  and  skills)  in  sewing.  This  training  enhances  independence  of 
students  living  in  boarding  homes  and  prepares  students  for  possible  fur- 
ther vocational  training  in  the  community. 

Industrial  Therapy  - evaluation,  training  (including  OJT  training),  work 
experience,,  and  adjustment  on  the  basis  of  individual  student  needs  in 
established  industrial  areas  within  the  hospital  is  offered  in  this  pro- 
gram, The  areas  included  are;  Canteen,  Pood  Service,  Laundry,  other 
Service  and  Supply  areas.  Division  I Medical  Surgical  Ward,  Medical  Ther- 
apy (clinics,  labs  and  offices),  Supportive  areas,  Business  Support  areas, 
Carage  and  Trucks,  Maintenance, and  Grounds.  * 

W:itt1  Aid  'framing  - for  those  otudonts  who  have  vocational  objectives 
;:n«  h fc i t i vu  employment,  whirl i Includes  either  independent  or 

npi*l  Jiving  and  horita-lxniud  employment  in  which  the  student  is  able 

to  pciTomi  laaks  at  a near  competitive  level  with  moderate  supervision 
and/or  assistance.  Work  tasks  and  techniques  stimulate  those  required 
for  employment  in  community  nursing  home^, 
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Yard  Care  - training  for  the  job  tasks  of  "yard  man.'"  Includes  such  tasks 
as:  mowing  lawns,  raking  leaves*  pruning,  transplanting*  keeping  yards 

free  of  debris*  operation  of  power  mowers,  etc.  At  the  lowest  level  of 
vocational  placement,  the  individual  would  be  contributing  to  his  environ- 
ment. At  the  highest  level  he  would  work  for  monetary  gain. 

Janitorial  nkill  Training  - Participants  learn  to  provide  multi-task  Ser- 
vices including  safety  practices  and  care  of  equipment  and  supplies.  At 
Uie  highest  level  the  participant  is  learning  to  function  as  a crew  worker 
simulating  an  industrial  shell  crew.  The  lowest  level  is  learning  simple 
cleaning  tasks  and  work  habits  that  will  aid  him  in  contributing  to  his 
environment. 

Baa  Lunch  - students  participate  in  this  program  while  attending  community 
or  Agnews  State  Hospital  workshops  on  a full-time  basis.  They  learn  to 
plan  five  lunches  per  week,  utilize  community  stores  for  grocery  shopping 
and  prepare  their  own  bag  lunch  for  the  noon  meal  on  the  job. 

Savings  Club  - teaches  the  students  to  budget,  save  money  earned,  and  pro- 
vides participants  exposure  to  banking  procedures. 

Community  Training  - this  program  is  designed  to  train  students  in  the  use 
of  community  facilities  including  appropriate  behavior,  etiquette  and 
dress  for  the  occasions*..  Some  of  the  areas  of  concern  are: 

1.  Communications  (use  of  telephone,  what  to  do  in  emergencies, 
appropriate  conversation , etc . ) . 

S.  Orientation  to  community  helpers  and  services  (fire  and  police 
stations*  post  offices,  church,  etc.). 

2.  Shopping  facilities  (restaurants,  care  and  purchasing  of  cloth- 
ing, etc.). 

k.  Hecreational  facilities  (movies*  zoos,  bowling,  etc.). 

S.  Transportation  media  (bus  servj.ee  and  schedules,  taxies*  etc.). 
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► (a)  client  questionnaire 


name  Of  CLIENT* 


1.  What  do  you  do  far  fun?  fpo  not  read  lisrj 

+ 

go  co  movie a.  do  laundry 

go  co«recreatlon  center  watch  CT 

via  It  frlenda  In  other  ______  8°  home  to  relatives 

homed  not  much 

ocher  t sleep 


2.  Who  la  your  beat  friend  f - (relationship) 


3.  Do  you  work?  _____  yea  Where? 

_____  -no  (go  to  #6) 

a one  times 


4*  What  do  you  do  at  work? 


5*  Do  you  save  money?  ■ yea 

, no 


6*  When  you  are  unhappy,  who  do  you  vent  to  sea?  /pc  not  read  li*c*J 


board  and  care  operamir 
other  resident  In  the  heme 
family  member 


social  worker 

__  rehabilitation  counselor 
other: ■ 


+ 


7, 


Do  you  aee  your  family? 


When?  ffinA  cho lcea^J 

vacation  birthday 

______  Christmas  ______  Easter 

other: 


yea  Why? 
no 
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ft.  Do  you  like  Where  you  live? 


tv 


■JUIM/l  1 1 J 
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9,  Do  you  use  a hue?  ___  ye® 

______  no 

10,  Whit  pirt  of  the  progrvn  at  Agnews  did  yo,p  like  best? 


What  part  of  the  Prefer  an  at  Agnews  didn't  you  like? 

*- 

Time  atptted 


Tine  finished 


Elapsed  tine 


RCH:pnf 

2-24-70 
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(B)  EMPLOYMENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


NAME  OF  CLIENT 


1.  Does  the  employee  usually  start  work  on  time  at  his  (her)  work  station? 

Yea 

No 

Usually 


2,  How  many  hours  a day  does  the  employee  work? 


n ever 

3*  Hew  often  does  he  (she)  miss  work?  Once  a week  Vhy?  {jjo  not  read  list} 

~rr  Month  Medical  Appointments 

Fatigue 

^ __  Illness 

Other 


<+*  Following  breaks*  does  he  (she)  usually  return  to  his  work  station  on  time? 

Yes 

No 


5*  In  terms  of  amount  of  work*  how  does  his  (her)  work  compare  to  others?  [Read  choice^ 
(If  respondent  equivocates*  ask*  "on  the  average"*) 

Below  standard 

Standard 

Above  standard 


6.  How  is  the  quality  of  his  (her)  work?  choices) 


Below  standard 
Standard 
Above  standard 


7 * Does  he  (she)  usually  need  more  supervision  than  other  employees? 


Yes 

No 


a. 


Does  he  (she)  usually  get  along  with  co-workers? 


Yes 

No 


± 
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9.  What  are  Ms  (her)  assets? 


I 


fiWLQYMEWT  QUESTIONNAIRE  (Continued) 
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10.  What  are  his  (her)  liabilities? 


11.  What  Is  hla  (her)  {reed  list} 


hourly  wage 
weekly  wage 
monthly  wage 
unpaid  family  worker 


12.  Could  more  services  have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  or 


agencies? 


Tes 

NO 


What  services? 


7 


TIME  STARTED 


TIME  FINISHED 
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TIME  ELAPSED 


- 7/1070 


All 


(C)  WBSTIOMMAIKE  FOR  PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE 


NAME  OF  RESIDENT 


board  and  care  facility? 

1.  is  your  home  a family  care  home? 

. other? 

' 'i  Yes 

2*  Do  you  serve  disabilities  other  than  mentally  retarded? No 


3.  How  many  residents? 


4. 


Does  the  resident  usually  do  these  activities? 


3. 

Independently 

2* 

with  reminding 

bathe 

1* 

needs  supervision  [ 

shave/ set  hair 

shampoo  hair 

change  clothes 
makes  bed 

•Tread  the  list,  score  each  activity 
T,2  or  3 according  to  the  degree  of 

Independence^ 


goes  to  beauty  shop/bar her  shop 

have  barber  in  the  home 

helps  with  dishes 

cleans  h£p  own  room 

handles  own  money 

has  own  savings  account 


Yee 

3.  Does  the  resident  usually  get  up  without  being  called  by  you  In  the  morning?  No  ' 

« yes 

6.  Does  the  resident  work?  No  Where? 

What  hours ? . How  long  has  the  resident  been  vorkiog?^ 


alone  bua? 

Does  the  resident  go  to  work?  with  others  Does  he /she  take  the  walk? 

Other 


3.  What  does  the  resident  do  in  the  evenings  and  on  weekends?  [[check,  do  not  read  the 

list] 


goes  to  movies 
goes  to  visit  friends 
In  other  no roes 
volleyball 
basketball 


attends  church 

attends  recreation 

center 

checkers 

chess 


goes  to  visit  relatives 
watches  TV 


Other 


9.  Does  the  resident  present  any  problems  £<,r  you  or  other  residents  regarding  his/her 

sexual  behavior?  yes  In  what  ways? 

No 
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10.  When  the  resident  Is  unhappy,  who  does  he/ah*  want  to  see? 


do  not  reed  the  * 


board  and  care  operator 
other  resident  In  the  home 
family  member 


Other 


social  worker 
rehabilitation  counselor 


11.  Where  does  the  resident's  family  live? 


12.  Regarding  the  family's  relationship  toward  you,  does  the  family?  ^ check,  do  not  read 

the  HaH 


have  no  contact 
have  contact 

visit  the  resident  but  otherwise  leave  the  care  to  you 
discuss  his  behavior  and  take  part  in  planning  for  him 
provide  assistance  In  their  part  of  the  plan 


15.  If  you  had  a vacancy  and  were  able  to  select  another  mentally  retarded  resident. 


16.  Were  you  Involved  In  the  placement  planning  prior  to  thd^proapectlve  resident  coming 


17.  Did  you  have  adequate  Information  about  the  resident  before  the  time  of  placement? 


What  would  you  have  liked  to  have  been  Informed  about? 


13.  What 


professional  person  cells  or  visits  the  resident?  _ check,  do  not  read  the 


eodal  worker 
medical  doctor 


rehabilitation  counselor 


. Other 


14.  How  much  la  the  resident  * a monthly  freed  the  list"!  $ 

“ $ 


ATD  Grant? 

Social  Se.curlty? 
other  resources? 


£ 


would  you  select  one  from  the  Agnews  Program?  Yes  Why? 


to  your  home? 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

No 


Time  started 


Time  finished 


Time  elapsed 


RK/fia 

1/M/7D 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA-HUMAN  WUTIONS  AGENCY 

L ; | 11  

DEPARTMENT  OF  REHABILITATION 

Program  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 

Agnews  State  Hospital 

San  Joaet  California  9511^ 


RONALD  REAGAN,  Gtrrtw 


Dear  HE? 

The  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene-Department  of  Rehabilitation  Vocational 
Training  Program  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  at  Agnews  State  Hospital  is 
conducting  a study  to  detemine  the  success  of  the  young  men  and  women 
it  has  helped  place  in  the  community.  We  are  trying  to  detemine  their 
degree  of  success  and  if  there  are  other  ways  in  which  we  could  have 
served  them  better  or  can  presently  provide  assistance*  We  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  the  parents  of  these 
young  men  and  women  so  that  we  can  determine  what  ways  we  can  , 
strengthen  our  program.  We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  comments  in 
response  to  the  following  questions.  We  have  provided  a self-addressed* 
stamped  envelope  for  your  convenience  in  returning  this  questionnaire. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  assistance. 


Sincerely, 


Ted  Cutting 
Program  Administrator 


1.  Do  you  think  the  Agnews  Training  Program  was  helpful  in  assisting 
youn  son  or  daughter  to  adjust  to  commmity  living? 

YES NO — - 

2.  Would  you  recommend  to  another  parent  with  a son  or  daughter  in  a 
similar  circumstance  that  they  consider  the  Agnews  Twining  Program? 

YES wo 

5.  What  would  you  suggest  to  improve,  the  program? 


- 0 
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IV,  COUNT  Jp  RESIDENCE 


Al4 


COUNTY  OP  RESIDENCE  OP  COMMUNITY  PLACEMENTS 
JULY  1967  THROUGH  SKPTfiMBKR  1969 


r- 

COUNTY 

TOTAL 

PLACED 

REHABILITATED 

NOT 

REHABILITATED 

¥ 

Alameda 

14 

10 

4 

Butte 

2 

0 

Fresno 

■5 

1 

2 

Los  Angeles 

* 6 

2 

4 

Merced 

1 

1 

0 

Monterey 

1 

0 

1 

Orange 

1 

0 

1 

Sacramento 

4 

2 

2 

San  Diego 

1 

1 

0 

San  Francisco 

14 

” 8 

6 

San  Mateo- 

4 

3 

1 

San  Luis  Obispo 

1 

1 

0 

Santa  Barbara 

1 

0 

1 

Santa  Clara 

: 42 

31 

11 

Santa  Cruz 

2 

1 

1 

Solano  ' 

1 

1 

0 

Sonoma 

3 

* 3 

0 

Tulare 

2 

0 

2 

101* 

67 

36 

*?otal  Sample  equals  1^6,  of  whom  are  residing  in  State  Hospital 
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VI.  DESCRIPTION  OF  SAMPLE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  REHABILITATION 


Residential  Rehabilitation  Training  Program  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  at  Agnews  State  Hospital 

Description  of  Sample 


Cases  Closed  from  7-1 "67  thru  9-30-69 


CHARACTERISTICS 

■T 

Grand 

Total 

\ 

' Rehabilitated 

Not  Rehabilitated 

> 

All 

Community 

Agnews 

L 

Total! 

1 * 

¥ 

rata  I,  j 

M 

F .1 

Total 

>1 

F 

Tote  11 

M 

F 

. Total 

136 

67 

48 

19 

69 

42 

27 

36 

13 

18 

33 

24 

9 

Average  Chronological  Age  at  Closure 

38.0 

40.5 

39.4 

43.1 

35.5 

31.8 

40.8 

42. 8 

40.8 

44.5 

28.5 

26.5 

33,6 

Average  Years  in  Previous  Hospital  ; 

15.9 

18.0 

■ 

17.3 

19.5 

13.9 

13.2 

14.8 

17. i 

19.6 

15.2 

10.8 

9.5 

13.9 

Average  Years  in  Co-operative  Program 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

2.1 

2.S 

2.8 

2.3 

2.2 

2.1 

2.3 

■2-5 

2.5 

2.4 

■ - 

Average  IQ 

42 

46 

44. 

49 

39 

41 

36 

38 

43 

34 

4i 

43 

43 

Race* 

- 

- 

BlacX 

5 

4 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

J UV  r 

tfhite 

113 

56 

37 

19 

62 

37 

25 

31 

14 

17 

31 

23 

8 

Other 

5 

3 

! 3 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

! Records  Unavailable 

8 

4 

i 4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

11 

0 

VII * TJSVKT,  OF  FUNCTIONING:  Average  "Independence  Scores"  of  Students  by  Outcome  and  Sex 


SELECTED  ACTIVITIES 
OP  DAILY . LIVING 

1 j 

REHABILITATED 
and  NOT 
REHABILITATED 

REHABILITATED 

NOT 

rehabilitated 

NOT 

REHABILITATED 

COMMUNITY 

AGNEWS 

AU  J 

_MeS 

Women 

All 

Men 

Women 

Men  Women 

Men  Women 

TOTAL  - (AVERAGES) 

13.0 

15.3 

16.9 

12.4 

10.5 

1 

11.1 

10.0 

13.9 

' 

11.3 

10.1 

7.0 

MAKE  BED 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

2.1 

2.1 

1.9 

2.2 

1.9 

2.1 

2.0 

2.2 

bathing 

1.9 

2.1 

2.3 

1.7 

1.7 

1.4 

1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

1.4 

1.4 

CHANGING  CLOTHES 

2.0 

2*1  , 

2.2 

1.7 

1,9 

1.9 

1.9 

1 .8 

2.0 

2.0 

1.6 

SHAVING /HAIR  SET 

1,3 

1.7 

2.2 

.7 

.8 

1.4 

.3 

1,9 

.4 

1.2 

.0 

SHAMPOO  HAIR 

1.2  ; 

1.6 

2.0 

.8 

.9 

1.0 

.7 

1.6 

1.1 

4 8 

.0 

CLEAN  OWN  ROOM/AREA 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

2.0 

1.5 

1.4 

1.6 

1.4 

1.7 

1.4 

1.1 

GO  TO  BARBER /BEAUTY  SHOP* 

.9 

1.3 

1.6 

.8 

.6 

.7 

.4 

1.4 

.5 

.3 

.2 

HANDLE  OWN  MONEY 

.7 

1.0 

1.1 

.7 

.3 

.6 

.3 

.5 

.4 

.7 

.2 

HELP  WITH  DISHES 

.7 

.9 

.7 

1.4 

.4 

.5 

.4 

1.3 

.6 

.0 

*0 

HAVE  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.3 

HAVE  BARBER/BEAUTY  SHOP 

\ \ 

- 

IN  HOME*  | 

1 -1 1 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.0 

\ #1 

.1 

.1 

.0 

*Altertiative  Items 


t 


* 

o 


A 16 


VIII 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  COMMUNITY  RESIDENCES 


A 17 


Classification  of  Community  Rt-i  i donee i 

^7 


Type  of  Residences 

Number  of 
Res idences 

Number  ot  CHtuth 

Rebaoi  1 i t at  ed 

Not  tUbaH  f i Fa  Linlj 

TOTALS 

64 

67 

3o 

TYPE  OF  RESIDENCES: 
Board  care  Dome 

41 

58 

22 

Family  care  Dome 

' 9‘  . 

4 

5 

Own  fami ly 

7 

2 

i 5 

Convalescent  Dome 

4 

0 

4 

Live  adjacent  to  work  * 

3 

3 

0 

Da  script  ion  of  Community  Residences 


Total  Residences* 

53 

SIZE: 

[ i 

More  than  6 Residents 

34 

1 to  6 Residents 

19 

Total 

53 

RACE  OF  PROPRIETOR; 

White 

26 

Black 

26 

Other 

1 

Total 

53 

SERVE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  OR  OTHER! 

Only  Mentally  Retarded 

33 

Mentally  Retarded  and  Other 

Disabilities 

20 

Total 

53 

^Excluding  own  families  and  convalescent  Domes 
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IX 


RECREATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 


Activities 

T 

* 

All, 

Rehabilitated 

Not  Rehabilitated 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total  Students 
in  Study 

1?6 

67 

48 

19 

69 

36 

33 

Total  Responses 

374 

1^5 

109 

36 

129 

78 

51 

Watch  Television 

65 

3$ 

23 

13 

29 

19 

10 

Out  for  walks 

29 

14 

12 

2 

15 

6 

9 

Movies 

23 

13 

10 

3 

10 

6 

4 

Recreation  Center 

22 

14 

13 

1 

8 

8 

0 

Go  Shopping 

12 

7 

5 

2 

5 

5 

0 

Listen  to  Radio 

12 

6 

5 

1 

6 

4 

2 

* Play  Checkers 

5 

2 

2 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Other  f varied 

106 

' 53 

39 

l4 

53 

27 

26 
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;’HJj)KNT;  Wfl/vr  PART  OK  Till-:  PROGRAM  AT  AGNEWD  DID  YOU  LIKK  BEST? 


K. 


■ “ 

All 

Vocationally 

Not  Vocationally 

Rehabilitated 

Rehabilitated 

Worn 

n 

1 ueaw 

nltt 

Aram 

Total 

Men 

Trt«| 

\aESi 

N«M 

Men 

moan 

Total  Kiwber  Stvdenta 

138 

67 

48 

19 

69; 

18 

18 

24 

9 

*.  * 

Total  Eeaponaaa 

102 

67 

47 

20 

35 

11 

9 , 

8 

7 

Working! 

& 

1 

MtiHopplng  Floors 

6 

3 

4 

! 1 

1 

1 

****01nLng  Iboa 

10 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

* * * eCmttvn 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. • * .Trucks 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

• * * ^sundry 

2 

2 

2 

...•Physical  Therapy 

l 

1 

1 

...•Workshop 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

. ...Ward  Aide  Training 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

* • * .Working 

11 

3 

3 

2 

6 

3 

3 

-Li 

Claaaeat 

10 

•••.Cooking 

1 

1 

■’ 

1 

••••Ererclses 

3 

3 

3 

... -Leisure  Activities 

1 

1 

1 

.... Counting  Money 

1 

1 

1 

• ..•In  a regular  roan 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Ceauunltv  Activities: 

14 

• •.•Trips  and  Tliiittr,  Ballganea 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• •.•Going  to  Town 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

...•Bpvling 

2 

2 

1 

1 

.... Taking  the  Eva 

6 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Leisure  Activities : 

2l 

.• • .Church 

6 

2 

1 

1 ! 

4 

2 

: 2 

. ...Music,  Singing,  Dances 

6 

5 

3 

1 

1 

...  .Movies 

2 

2 

2 

•*• .T.9. 

3 

3 

3 

.* ••Playing  Records 

1 

1 

1 

••••Basketball,  Easebsll  Gins 

Other:  * 

3 

3 

3 

.•••I  don't  want  to  go  back 

5 

3 

2 

. •••Technicians,  they  era  gf  friends 

6 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

....It  was  so  long  ago,  I don't 

renwnbtr 

3 

3 

2 

1 

....1  was  never  there 

1 

1 

1 

*?iuce  pome  students- did  not  respond  and  some  gave- more  than  one  response,  totals  will  not  ■ 
»ovwl  of  students* 
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survey  of  disabled  welfare  recipients*  The 
survey  reached  1J  percent  of  those  on  self  ate 
in  California#  although  this  varied  ftos  2 
percent  of  those  receiving  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  to  83  percent  of  the 
recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Totally  Disabled.  Qa 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  REHABILITATION 


A SURVEY  OF  PHYSICALLY  AND  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  WELFARE 
RECIPIENTS  WHO  HAVE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  POTENTIAL 


Summary 


During  L969#  the  California  Department  of  Rehabilitation,  together  with 
the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  embarked  upon  a massive  effort  to  identify 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  welfare  recipients  who  had  potential  for 
benefiting  -from  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  the  point  of  becoming 
employed#  About  500  persons  from  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  staff 
spent  5 to  10  days  each  in  this  effort#  In  addition,  a considerable  amount 
of  time  was  contributed  by  county  welfare  staff.  This  effort  was  carried 
out  in  two  phases# 

In  March  1969,  3*7^8  case  records  of  recipients  of  blind  aid  in 
Los  Angeles  County  were  reviewed#  From  December  19&9  through  February  1970, 
the  staff  surveyed  an  additional  l6h,10h  disabled  welfare  recipients  for  a 
total  of  167,852  reviewed. 

County  welfare  departments  made  available  for  review  all  case  records 
for  recipients  of  blind  aid  and  aid  to  the  totally  disabled  and  case  records 
for  all  known  disabled  clients  receiving  general  relief  or  aid  to  dependent 
children.  Case  records  that  were  being  used  actively  by  welfare  workers 
had  to  be  excluded  but  it  is  believed  that  the  survey  covered  the  majority 
of  disabled  people  receiving  welfare. 

In  total,  13$  of  those  on  welfare  were  surveyed.  However,  this  figure 
can  be  deceptive,  for  the  extent  to  which  the  different  aid  categories 
were  surveyed  varied  greatly.  Attempts  were  made  to  pre-select  the  records 
of  disabled  recipients.  Consequently,  the  most  thoroughly  surveyed 
categories  were  Aid  to  the  Totally  Disabled  (83$)  and  Aid  to  the  Blind  (65$). 
Only  10$  of  those  receiving  General  Relief  and  2$  of  those  receiving 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (by  far  the  largest  aid  category) 
were  surveyed. 

Factors  which  were  considered  (singly  and  in  combination)  in  determining 
who  had  potential  for  employment  after  vocational  rehabilitation  services  were 
the  severity  of  the  disability,  age,  education,  previous  work  history  and 
family  or  personal  problems.  Of  the  167*852  records  reviewed,  20,207  recipients 
“were  selected  for  potential  referral  to  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation, 
Although  most  of  these  welfare  recipients  were  judged  to  be  potentially 
employable,  the  figure  contains  022  blind  clients  who,  though  not  *eady  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  at  this  time,  were  judged  to  be  good  candidates 
for  the  counsel or-teacher  program. 
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The  results  obtained  from  the  survey  are  presented  in  Table  A, 


Table  A - Number  of  Welfare  Recipients  Surveyed  and 
Number  wi'.,h  Employment  Potential 
By  Type  of  Aid 
(Two  surveys  combined) 


TYPE  OF  AID 

DISABLED 

WELFARE 

RECIPIENTS 

SURVEYED 

IDENTIFIED 

WITH 

EMPLOYMENT 

POTENTIAL* 

PERCENT 

OF 

RECIPIENTS 

SURVEYED 

TOTAL 

167, 852 

20,^07* 

12,0% 

Aid  to  Blind 

8,456 

1,381 

16.3*' 

ATD 

129,625 

9,448 

7.3* 

General  Relief 

,S?4 

l,74l 

21.0* 

AFDC 

■y 

1,497 

7,637 

35.5* 

* 

Includes  022  blind  clients  who  are  not  ready  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  at  this  time,,  but  who  could  be  assisted  by 
the  Department  of  Rehabilitation's  counselor, teacher 
program. 


e'ol  loving  the  completion  of  the  two  surveys,  a plan  was  developed  for 
orderly  referral  to  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  during  the  calendar 
year  1970,  County  welfare  workers  will  discuss  the  possible  referral 
with  all  individuals  who  were  identified  as  having  potential  for  vocational 
rehabilitation,  Wiih  the  Individual's  consent,  a referral  will  be  initiated 
to  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation,  It  is  anticipated  that  the  welfare 
worker's  interview  with  the  individual  may  reveal  that  referral  is  not 
advisable  because  of  factors  not  evident  in  the  case  record  at  the  time 
of  the  review.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine,  at  ^ is  time,  what  the 
actual  referral  rate  will  be.  Records  will  be  kept  in  regard  to  actiou 
on  these  referrals  and  periodic  reports  issued  during  the  coming  months. 

In  order  to  insure  that  all  future  disabled  applicants  for  welfare 
benefits  will  be  evaluated  for  vocational  rehabilitation  potential,  the 
Departments  of  Rehabilitation  and  Social  Welfare  have  jointly  developed 
a clan  to  have  recipients  evaluated  at  the  time  of  application  for  welfare. 
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The  results  of  the  survey,  in  terms  of  the  type  of  dispositions  made, 
are  presented  in  Table  B.  The  data  show  that  of  the  167,852  recipients- 
surveyed  (including  the  3,748  blind  surveyed  in  Los  Angeles  early  in  1969) 
147,410  or  87.9  percent,  were  rejected  for  rehabilitation  services  and 
20,207  or  12.0  percent  were  judged  to  be  potential  referrals  for  rehabilitation 
services  from  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation.  The  most  common  reason  for 
not  referring  persons  was  due  to  their  disability  being  too  severe,  and 
this  urdoubtedly  reflects  the  preponderance  of  ATD  (Aid  to  the  Totally 
Disabled)  recipients  among  those  surveyed. 


Table  B - Type  of  Disposition  of  Disabled 
Welfare  Recipients  Surveyed 


(Two  surveys  combined) 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Type  of  Disposition 

Clients 

All  Clients 

Surveyed 

Surveyed 

Total  all  Disabled  Recipients  Surveyed 

167,852 

100.  Cfe 

Total  not  referred 

147,410 

87.9* 

Disability  too  severe 

107,216 

64.0* 

Receiving  DR  services  now.  ...... 

6,781 

4.0* 

Served  by  another  agency  

3*226 

1.9* 

Client  required  for  child  care  .... 

1,411 

0.8* 

Other  reasons 

25,662 

15.3* 

Not  reported  (L.A.  blind  survey)  ... 

3,114 

1.9* 

Total  potential  applicants 

1 

20,207 

12.0* 

H 

Refer  to\VR  counselor  now.  ...... 

17,536 

10.4$ 

Refer  to  Counsel or -teacher  

822 

0.5* 

Refer  lately  (delayed  referral)  .... 

\ 

1,81*9 

1.1* 

1 

Disposition  not  reported 

235 

0.1* 

1 
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Table  C compares  the  characteristics  (disability*  sex  and  age)  of  the 
total  group  surveyed*  of  those  denied  referral  and  of  those  Judged  to  be 
potential  referrals. 


Table  C - Characteristics  of  Disabled  Welfare  Clients 
Surveyed*  those  Denied  Referral  and  those  Judged 
to  be  Potential  Referrals 


(Data  limited  to  the  1970  survey) 


Characteristic 

Disabled 

welfare 

recipients 

surveyed 

Recipients 

denied 

Referral 

Potential 

referrals 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Total,  recipients 

100. 0$ 

100.0$ 

100.0$ 

Disabil  ityi 

Sensory 

. 4.0$ 

5.0$ 

7.0 * 

Physical  

. 62.0$ 

63.0$ 

58.0* 

Mental  

33.0* 

31.0$ 

32.0* 

Wot  Reported  . . . 

. 1.0* 

1.0$ 

3.0* 

Sex* 

Male 

. 47.0* 

•<7.0* 

60.0$ 

Female  

. 52.0* 

53.0* 

40.0$ 

Wot  Reported  . , . 

. l.o* 

0.0* 

0.0$ 

Ages: 

15-25 

. 11.0* 

10.0$ 

23.0* 

£6-45 

26.0$ 

26,0$ 

55.0* 

46-64 

. . 61.0* 

64.0$ 

28.0* 

Wot  Reported  . • • 

. 0.0$ 

0.0$ 

0.0* 

Note:  Any  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  distribution  of  per- 

centages for  the  two  parts  are  due  to  the  sampling 
method. 

Of  the  welfare  clients  determined  to  be  potential  referrals*  58  percent 
had  physical  disabilities*  32  percent  had  mental  disabilities  and  7 percent 
had  sensory  disabilities. 


\ 
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Among  the  potential  referrals  there  were  more  males  (60  percent)  than 
females  (40  percent);  a radical  shift  from,  the  total  disabled  welfare 
recipients  survey  which  contained  47  percent  males  and  52  percent  females. 

The  primary  r eas on  for  the  difference  appears  to  he  that  64  percent  of  all 
the  women  surveyed  were  fudged  to  have  disabilities  which  were  too  severe 
for  rehabilitation  potential  (about  55  percent  of  the  males  were  denied 
for  that  reason).  / 

As  a group , the  welfare  recipients  who  were  Judged  to  be  potential 
referrals  were  much  younger  than  those  determined  to  have  no  rehabilitation 
potential.  This  is  dramatically  illustrated  by  noting  that  among  the 
clients  rejected  for  service,  64  percent  were  between  46  and  64  years  of 
age  while  the  potential  referrals  had  only  22  percent  in  that  age  group* 

List  of  Statistical  Tables 

(Tables  I through  5 include  data  from  both  surveys  while  Tables  6 and 
7 is  limited  to  the  1970  survey.  For  this  reason  the  reported  total 
number  of  recipients  surveyed  and  the  number  of  blind  recipients  surveyed 
differ  between  the  two  sets  of  tables. ) 

Tables  1 through  J>:  Disabled  Welfare  Recipient  Survey  Comparisons i For  each 

Aid  Category:  Total  Number  of  Welfare  Recipients,  Number  Surveyed,  and 

Number  of  Potential  Applicants  Identified.  By  County  Within 
Rehabilitation  District. 

Table  6;  Number  of  Disabled  Welfare  Recipients  Surveyed,  by  Aid  category 
and  by  Major  Disability  Condition,  Sex  and  Age. 

Table  7:  Type  of  Disposition  of  Disabled  Welfare  Recipients,  by  Welfare 

Aid  Category,  Number  and  Perc eiftages • 


Special  note  pertaining  to  the  current  survey  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

Due  to  reporting  delays  the  statistics  for  the  Central  Los  Angeles 
District ,{ District  152)  were  under-reported.  The  numbers  of  recipients 
surveyed  and  potential  applicants  not  reflected  in  Tables  1 through  7> 
are  shown  below. 


> Recipients  Surveyed  and  Potential 

Applicants  Not  Reported  in  Tables  1-7 

1 

Central  Los  Angeles  District 


Welfare 

Total, 

All 

Aid 

Category 

recipients 

BJJ. 

categories 

ATD 

GR 

AFDC 

Recipients  surveyed.  • • 

2,525 

1,896 

69 

560 

Potential  applicants  . . 

377 

134 

0 

243 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  DKFAS'h-JtiNT  OF  RFllARILITATIOt'I 
Disabled  Welfare  Recipient  Survey 


Table  1 Comparisons:'  Total  Number  of  Welfare  Recipients t 
Number  Surveyed,  and  Number  of  Potential  Applicants  Identified, 
By  County  Within  Rehabilitation  District 

Total,  All  Aid  Categories 


District 

and 

County 

(Name  and  Statistical  Code) 

Total  Number  of 

number  welfare 

of  welfare  recipients 
recipients  surveyed 

Number  of 
potential 
applicants 
in  survey 

Potential 
appl  icanis 
as  percent  of 
recipients 
■ surveyed 

TOTAL,  STATEWIDE 

.1,312,9^ 

167,852 

20,207 

12.0# 

San  Francisco  (111) 

71,597 

£2 

6*2£ 

Marin  (21) 

5,539 

958 

88 

9.H 

San  Francisco  (38)*  • • 

66,058 

12,593 

825 

6.6& 

San  Jose  (112) 

8 7,?73 

12,534 

2 4 117 

16.$ 

Monterey  (27)  

11,411 

1,529 

331 

21.6# 

San  Benito  (35)  • • • • 

‘ 759 

143, 

19 

13.3# 

San  Mateo  (4l) 

17,730 

2,318 

237" 

L0.2# 

Santa  Clara  {43).  • • • 

52,784 

7,134 

1,231 

17.3# 

Santa  Cruz  (44)  ...  . 

4,889 

1,410 

299 

21.2# 

Redwood  (113) 

31.658 

4*6^ 

341 

us 

Del  Norte  (00) 

985 

211 

10 

4.7#  * 

Humboldt  (12)  

7,085 

1,214 

70 

5.8# 

Lake  (l7)  

1,280 

329 

27 

8.2# 

Mendocino  (23) 

3,474 

562 

60 

10.7# 

Napa  (28)  

3,276 

687 

19 

2.8# 

Sonoma  (49) ' 

15,558 

1,687 

155 

9.2# 

Oakland  (121). 

127,932 

17,215 

1,488 

8.6# 

Alameda  (Ol) 

77,633 

10,822 

1,079 

10.0# 

Contra  Costa  (07)  • • • 

39,848 

5,475 

369 

6.7# 

Solano  (48)  

10,451 

918 

40 

4.4# 

Fresno-  (l3l) 

113.260 

12*711 

1*188 

1M 

Fresno  (10)  

45,387 

5,706 

354 

6.21s 

Inyo  (14)  

667 

97 

1 

l.OiS 

Kern  (13)  

25,391 

3,077 

120 

3.9t 

Kings  (16). 

6,584 

923 

134 

14.511 

Madera  (20)  

4,859 

1,030 

156 

15.lt 

„ Mariposa  (22)  

141 

47 

5 

10. 6t 

Merced  (24)  

9,623 

1,443 

139 

9.6* 

Mono  (26)  

108 , 

14 

0 

0.0* 

Tulare  (54)  

20,500 

3,3.80 

.279 

8.3* 

2642 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  REIIADJLITATTON 
Disabled  Welfare  Recipient  Survey 


Table  1 Comparisons:  Total  Number  of  Welfare  Recipients  , 

Number  Surveyed,  and  Number  of  Potential  Applicants  Identified, 
By  County  Within  Rehabilitation  District 

Total,  All  Aid  Categories 


District 

and 

County 

{Name  and  Statistical  Code) 

Total 
number 
of  welfare 
recipients 

Number  of 
welfare 
recipients 
surveyed 

Number  of 
potential 
applicants 
in  survey 

Potential 
•applicants 
as  percent  of 
recipients 
surveyed 

Sacramento  (132) 

94,073 

llt?5J 

8,056 

17.  at 

Alpine  (02) 

39 

0" 

0 

• 

Butte  (0>t ) 

6,247 

l,4o4 

133 

9.5* 

Colusa  (06) 

573 

105 

7 

6.7* 

El  Dorado  (09)  

2,543 

411 

64 

15.6* 

Glenn  (ll)  

598 

108 

14  . 

13.0* 

Lassen  (l8) 

684 

177 

7 

4.0# 

Modoc  (25)  

54l 

72 

2 

Z.H 

Nevada  (29) 

1,292 

317 

20 

6.3* 

Placer  (3l) 

5,312 

643 

116 

18.0* 

Plumas  (32) 

718 

181 

9 

5.0* 

Sacramento  (3*0 

54,362 

4,873 

1,457 

29.9* 

Shasta  (45) 

7,030 

1,006 

77 

7.1* 

Sierra  (46) 

65 

. 18 

0 

0.0* 

Sisfciyou  (47) 

1,496 

446 

16 

3.6* 

Sutter  (5l);  

2,245 

332 

29 

8.7* 

Tehama  (52) 

1,489 

347 

11 

3.2* 

Trinity  (53)  

-f 

301 

93 

2 

2.2* 

Yolo  (57) 

5,054 

751 

63 

8.4* 

Yuba  (58) 

. 3,484 

389 

29 

7.5* 

Dd.  ta  (133) 

46*256 

7,506 

22 

7.4* 

Amador  (03) 

269 

105 

15 

14.3* 

Calaveras  (05) 

555 

168 

29 

17.3* 

San  Joaquin  (39)  

Stanislaus  (5o) 

24,273 

3,926 

171 

4.4* 

20,078 

2,990 

311 

10.4* 

Tuolumne  (55) 

l,08l 

317 

29 

9.1* 

1643 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  REHABILITATION 
Disabled  Welfare  Recipient  Survey 


Table  1 Comparisons;  Total  Number  of  Welfare  Recipients , 
Number  Surveyed,  and  Number  of  Potential  Applicants  Identified, 
By  County  Within  Rehabilitation  District 


Total,  All  Aid  Categories 


District 

and 

County 

(Name  and  statistical  Code) 

Total  Number  of 

number  welfare 

of  welfare  recipients 
recipients  surveyed 

Number  of 
potential 
applicants 
in  survey 

Potential 
* applicants 
as  percent  of 
recipients 
■ surveyed 

Orange  (lUl) 

31.826 

615 

16.1$ 

Orange  (30) 

31,826 

3,810 

615 

l6.1# 

San  Bernardino  (142) 

10,062 

iiM 

18.1$ 

Riverside  (33)' 

30,673 

3,837 

640 

16.7* 

San  Bernardino  {36).  • • • 

46,13*1 

6,225 

1,177 

' 18.9* 

San  Diego  (l43) 

i&m 

436 

4.3* 

Imperial  (13) 

7,919 

1,057 

26 

2.5* 

San  Diego  (37)  

56,053 

9,038 

4l0 

4.5* 

Santa  Barbara  (144) 

32,376 

4,992 

946 

19.O* 

San  Luis  Obispo  (40)  . • . 

6,595 

1,184 

76 

6.4* 

Santa  Barbara  (42)  . * . * 

12, 435 

1,738 

209 

12.0* 

Ventura  (56)  

13,346 

2,070 

66l 

31.9* 

Los  Angeles  County 

535.594 

55,927 

7,735 

16H  ' 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  mW'.lUmiOii 
Disabled  Welfare  Recipient  Survey 

Table  2 Comparisons:  Total  Number  of  Welfare  Recipients, 

Number  Surveyed,  and  Number  of  Potential  Applicants  Identified, 
By  County  Within  Rehabilitation  District 

Aid  to  the  Blind 


District 

and 

County 

{’Name  and  Statistical  Code) 

Total 
number 
of  welfare 
recipients 

Humber  of 
welfare 
recipients 
surveyed 

Number  of 
potential 
applicants 
in  survey 

Potential 
applicants 
as  percent  of 
recipients 
- surveyed 

TOTAL,  STATEWIDE 

. 13,096 

8,456 

1,381 

16.  % 

San  Francisco  (ill) 

733 

257 

11 

4^ 

Marin  (2l) 

44 

32 

3 

9.4$ 

San  Francisco  (38).  • . 

689 

225 

8 

3.6$ 

San  Jose  (112) 

851 

46l 

§2 

19.3$ 

Monterey  (27)  

ll4 

49 

■ 35 

71.4^ 

San  Benito  (35)  • • • ■ 

20 

16  , 

: 1 

6.2$ 

San  Mateo  (41) 

190 

109  ' 

. 18 

16.  % 

Santa  Clara.  (43 ) • . . . 

418 

183 

. 16 

8.7$ 

San^a  Cruz.  (^)  • • • • 

109 

104 

19 

18. 3$ 

Rcdvood  (113) 

^78 

128 

16 

12.5$ 

Del  Norte  (08).  .... 

13 

6 

1 

16.7$ 

Humboldt  (l2)  . , . , . 

81 

46 

3 

6.5$ 

Lake  (17)  

30 

15 

0 

0.0$ 

Mendocino  (23) 

27 

ll 

4 

36.4$ 

Napa  (28)  

54 

0 

0 

Sonoma  (49) 

173 

50 

8 

16.0$ 

Oakland  (121) 

1,357 

§21 

194 

17.3$ 

Alameda  (Ol) 

931 

518 

98 

18.9$ 

Contra  Costa  (07)  ... 

345 

341 

51 

15.0$ 

Solano  (48)  

ei 

32 

c 

s 

15.6$ 

Fresno  (131) 

.If 118 

576 

82 

**  — * 

14.2$ 

Fresno  (10)  

397 

l?l 

8 

4.7$ 

Inyo  (l4)  

10 

0 

0 

- 

Kern  (15)  

248 

188 

22 

11.7$ 

Kings  (l£) 

47 

23 

9 

39.1$ 

Madera  ( 20)  

58 

25 

3 

12.0$ 

_ _ _j 

Mariposa  (22) 

3 

2 

0 

0.056 

Merced  (24)  

112 

44 

5 

11.4$ 

Mono  (26) 

0 

0 

0 

- 

Tulare  (54)  

237 

123 

35 

28.5$ 

1645  * 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  REHABILITATION 

* 

Disabled  Welfare  Recipient  Survey 


Table  2 Comparisons;  Total  Number  of  Welfare  Recipients  , 
Number  Surveyed,  and  Number  of  Potential  Applicants  Identified, 
By  County  Within  Rehabilitation  District 


Aid  to  the  Blind 


District 

Total 

Number  of 

Number  of 

, Potential, 
applicants 
as  percent  of 
recipients 
surveyed 

and 

number 

welfare 

potential 

County 

(Name  and  Statistical  Code) 

of  welfare 
recipients 

recipients 

surveyed 

applicants 
in  survey 

Sacramento  (132) 

564 

110 

2p.$k 

Alpine  (02) 

k 

0 

0 

Butte  (04) 

Colusa  (06) 

106 

5 

35 

2 

2 

1 

5.7:' 

50.0$ 

El  Dorado  (09)  

22 

23 

h 

17.4$ 

Gift  tin  (ll)  tttttt** 

16 

4 

2 

50.0$ 

Lassen  (18) 

25 

20 

1 

3.6$ 

Modoc  (25)  

0 

2 

0 

0.0$ 

Nevada  (29) 

22 

7 

1 

14.3$ 

Placer  (31) 

45 

21 

2 

9.5$  ■ 

Plumas  (32) 

12 

11 

0 

0.0% 

Sacramento  (34) 

479 

264 

92 

34.8$ 

Shasta  (45) 

70 

69 

2 

2.9$ 

Sierra  (46) 

0 

0 

0 

— 

Siskiyou  (47) 

20 

7 

2 

20.6$ 

Sutter  (51) 

25 

7 

3 

42.9$ 

' Tehama  (52) 

24 

4 

1 

25.0$ 

Trinity  (53)  

6 

5 

1 

20.0% 

Yolo  (57) . . 

52 

51 

3 

5.9$ 

Yuba  (58) 

51 

24 

1 

4.2$ 

DeLta  (133) 

540 

220 

3 8* 

17.  j% 

Amador  (03) 

9 

10 

2 

20.0$ 

Calaveras  (05)  

6 

0 

0 

- 

San  Joaquin  ( 39) 

307 

105 

20 

26.7$ 

Stanislaus  (50) 

211 

S9 

8 

8.1$ 

Tuolumne  (55) 

7 

6 

0 

0.0$ 

2646  ' 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  R E^tARIL  ITAT I OH 
Disabled  Welfare  Recipient  Survey 


Table  2 Comparison,  Total  Number  of  Welfare  Recipients, 
Number  Surveyed,  and  Hunter  of  Potential  Applicants  Ider^ified, 
By  County  Within  Rehabilitation  District 


Aid  to  the  Blind 


District 

and 

County 

(Name  and  Statistical  Code) 

Total  Number  of 

number  welfare 

of  welfare  recipients 
recipients  surveyed 

Number  of 
„ potential 
applicants 
in  survey 

Potential 
* applicants 
as  percent  of 
recipients 
surveyed 

Orange  (lUl) 

2& 

173 

28.$ 

Orange  (30) 

35^ 

173 

50 

28.9$ 

San  Bernardino  (142) 

9§3 

77S 

144 

18.5% 

Riverside  (33)  

269 

12  r 

33 

25.3 i 

San  Bernardino  (36).  . . . 

6i4 

650 

111 

17.1 % 

San  Diego  (l43) 

810 

320 

21 

1M 

Imperial  (l3) 

85 

26 

1 

25.0* 

San  Diego  (37)  

725 

292 

18 

6.2$ 

Santa  Barbara  (144) 

331 

340 

2 0 

5^ 

San  Luis  Obispo  (40)  » . » 

65 

71 

6 

8.4* 

Santa  Barbara  (42)  ...  . 

121 

118 

6 

5,1$ 

Ventura  (56)  

14? 

151 

S 

5.3$ 

Los  Angeles  County 

4,655 

634 

16.$ 

1647 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  DlJl'ARTMKHT  OF  R uLTATi  ON 

Disabled  Welfare  Recipient  Svirvey 


Table  3 Comparisons:  Total  Number  of  Welfare  Recipients, 

Number  Surveyed,  and  Number  of  Potential  Applicants  Identified, 
By  County  Within  Rehabilitation  District 

Aid  to  the  Disabled 


District 

Total 

Humber  of 

Number  of 

Potenti al 
applicants 
as  percent  of 
recipients 
* surveyed 

and 

number 

welfare 

potent  ial 

County 

of  welfare 

recipients 

applicants 

(Name  and  Statistical  Code) 

recipients 

surveyed 

in  survey 

TCrjAL,  STATEWIDE 

, 155,447 

129,625 

9,448 

7.3$ 

San  Francisco  (ill) 

10,843 

10,134 

518 

2.1 % 

Marin  (21) 

710 

719 

39 

5.4ft 

San  Francisco  (38).  • . 

10,133 

9,465 

179 

1.9ft 

San  Jose  <112) 

10,277 

9if  997 

i^Z 

Monterey  (27)  

1,350 

1,367 

237 

17.3  * 

San  Benito  (35)  ...  . 

• M7 

116 

16 

13. 8* 

San  Mateo  (4l) 

a,4i4 

l,9Q5' 

153 

8.0ft 

Santa  Clara  (43).  • . • 

5,439 

5,458 

781 

14.3ft 

Santa  Cruz  (44)  ...  . 

957 

l,08l 

160 

l'l.8ft 

Redvood  (113) 

4,431 

4 tSS. 

207 

5.0ft 

Del  Norte  (08) 

223 

199 

9 

4.5ft 

Humboldt  (12)  

1,077 

905 

22 

2.4ft 

Lake  (17)  

308 

268 

9 

JM 

Mendocino  (23) 

511 

495 

27  . 

5.5ft 

Napa  (28)  ....... 

559 

687 

19 

2.8ft 

Sonoma  (49)  ...... 

1,753 

1,575 

121 

7.7% 

Oakland  (l2l) 

14,234 

6.8ft 

Alameda  (Ol),  . . 
Contra  Costa  (07) 
Solano  (48)  . . . 


Fresno  (131) 

Fresno  (10)  . .** 
Inyo  (l4)  , . , 
Kern  (15)  . * . 


Kin^s  (16).  . 
Madera  (20)  . 
Mariposa  (22) 


Mercc-d 
Mono  (2&) 
Tulare  (54) 


if! 


9,341 

4,321 

892 

15.097 

5,4o6 

132 

3,813 

665 

909 

^3 

i,2oe 

27 

2,900 


8,919 

4,510 

805 

1^112 

5,054 

89 

2,56o 

630 

878 

40 

1,215 

14 

9,632 


736 

223 

12 

596 

241 

0 

37 

25 

95 

3 

68 

0 

127 


8.3$ 

4.9$ 

1.5$ 

4.5$ 

4. 

0. 

1.4$ 

4.0$ 

10.8$ 

7.5$ 

5.6$ 
0.0$ 
4. 


1048 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  REHABILITATION 
Disabled  Welfare  Recipient  Survey 


Table  3 Comparisons:  Total  Number  of  Welfare  Recipients  * 

Number  Surveyed*  and  Number  of  Potential  Applicants  Identified* 
By  County  Within  Rehabilitation  District 

Aid  to  the  Disabled 


District 

and 

County 

(Name  and  Statistical  Code) 

Total 
number 
of  welfare 
recipients 

Number  of 
welfare 
recipients 
surveyed 

Number  of 
potential 
applicants 
in  survey 

, Potential 
applicants 
as  percent  of 
recipients 
surveyed 

Sacramento  (132) 

11*773 

8,525 

792 

Alpine  (02) 

4 

0 

0 

Butte  (o4) 

1*149  . 

1»193 

63 

5.36 

Colusa  (06) 

115 

96 

1 

l.f>6 

El  Dorado  (09)  

332 

343 

34 

9*96 

Glenn  (ll)  

109 

9Q 

f ■■■  ^ ,L  r i4  ij. 

4.4;' 

Lassen  ( 10) 

134 

133 

3 

2.2;. 

Modoc  (25)  

60 

55 

0 

o.fy/. 

Nevada  (29)*  .**♦*.* 

301 

290 

14 

4.86 

Placer  (31) 

625 

533 

.8" 

15. <r 

Plumas  (32J 

121 

143 

‘ 4 

2.86  - 

Sacramento  (34) 

5 >912 

2 *730 

481 

17. 6 i 

Shasta  (1*5) 

881 

895 

37 

4.1,1 

Sierra  (46) 

14 

16 

0 

0.0; 

Siskiyou  (47)*  *.*,.* 

325 

339 

8 

2.16 

Sutter  (51) 

329 

276 

12 

4.36 

' Tehama  (52) 

290 

318 

6 

1.9?’ 

Trinity  (53)  

54 

80 

0 

0.06 

Yolo  (57) 

658 

619 

30 

4.8/. 

Yuba  (58) 

380 

321 

12 

3.7,' 

DeLta.  0:3)  . 

6,576 

6,457 

312 

4.96, 

Amador  (03) 

76 

89 

10 

11.26 

Calaveras  (05)  

113 

132 

13 

9. 86 

San  Joaquin  (39)  

3*599 

3,545 

92 

2.66 

Stanislaus  (50) 

2*570 

2*4l4 

164 

7.66 

Tuolumne  (55) 

218 

277 

20 

7.26 

16*3 

~1> 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  DETRIMENT  OF  REHAB ELITATICN 
Disabled  Welfare  Recipient  Survey 


Table  3 Comparisons:  Total  Number  of  Welfare  Recipients* 

Number  Surveyed,  and  Number  of  Potential  Applicants  Identified, 
By  County  Within  Rehabilitation  District 


Aid  to  the 

Disabled 

District 

and 

County 

(Name  and  Statistical  Code) 

Total  Number  of 

number  welfare 

of  welfare  recipients 
recipients  surveyed 

Number  of 
potential 
applicants 
in  survey 

potential 
•applicants 
as  percent  of 
recipients 
surveyed 

Orange  (l4l) 

3,61(0 

3,205 

424 

13.2$ 

Orange  (30) 

3,640 

■3,205 

424 

13.2$ 

San  Bernardino  (l42) 

9,54© 

7,647 

22 

12.8$ 

Riverside  (33)  

4,247 

3,067 

365 

11. 9$ 

San  Bernardino  (36).  . • • 

5,293 

4,580 

, 6i4 

13.4$ 

ban  Diego  (143) 

5ii!tz 

8,4,? 

191 

hM. 

Imperial  (13) 

811 

871 

10 

1.1 $ 

San  Diego  (37)  

7,336 

7,551 

181 

2.4$ 

Santa  Barbara  (144) 

3,882 

1.7.6$ 

San  Luis  Obispo  (40)  . . . 

990 

961 

33 

3.4$ 

Santa  Barbara  (42)  . . . . 

1,279 

1,263 

112 

S.9$ 

Ventura  (36)  

1,613 

1,716 

549 

32.0$ 

Los  Angeles  County 

56,687 

39,843 

2,710 

6.8$ 

it  50 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPART:  If 'NT  OF  REiiARJLITATION 
Disabled  Welfare  Recipient  Purvey 


Table  4 Comparisons:  Total  Number  of  Welfare  Recipients, 

Number  Surveyed,  and  Number  of  Potential  Applicants  Identified, 
By  County  Within  Rehabilitation  district 

General  Relief 


District 

and 

County 

(Name  and  Statistical  Code) 

Total  Number  of 

number  welfare 

of  welfare  recipients 
recipients  surveyed 

Number  of  - 
potential 
applicants 
in  survey 

Potential 
applicants 
as  percent  of 
recipients 
- surveyed 

TOTAL,  STATEWIDE 

, ^83,012 

8,274 

l,?4l 

21.0$ 

San  Francisco  (ill) 

3,857 

2,450 

462 

Marin  (21) 

412 

93 

17 

18.3$ 

San  Francisco  (38),  . . 

8,445 

2,365 

452 

19.1* 

San  Jose  (ll2) 

2,651 

654 

231 

35.3* 

Monterey  (2?)^ 

336 

0 

0 

- 

San  Benito  (33)  • • • • 

10 

3 , 

1 

33.3* 

San  Mateo  (4l) 

538 

134 

30 

22.4$ 

Santa  Clara  (43),  , • • 

1,700 

504 

193 

38.3$ 

Santa  Cruz  (44)  • , , • 

67 

13 

7 

53.8*  • 

Redwood  (113) 

991 

25 

10 

10.5* 

Del  Norte  (08) 

2 

0 

0 

- 

Humboldt  (12)  

251 

95 

10 

10.5$ 

Lake  (I?)  

10 

0 

0 

’fendocino  (23)*  • , • • 

102 

0 

0 

Rapa  (28)  

l68 

0 

0 

Sonoma  (49)  

458 

0 

0 

*** 

Oakland  (121). 

hm 

1,208 

180 

14.9$ 

Alameda  (01) 

3,41 

902 

148 

16.4$ 

Contra  Costa  (07 ) « • • 

1,561 

306 

32 

10.5$ 

Solano  (48)  

198 

0 

0 

*■ 

Fresno  (131) 

, 794 

5 

1 

20.0$ 

Fresno  (10)  

220 

0 

0 

- 

Inyo  (l4)  

137 

0 

0 

- 

Kern  (15)  

79 

0 

0 

Kings  (16),  

37 

0 

0 

- 

Madera  (20)  

17 

0 

0 

- 

Mariposa  (22)  

0 

1 

1 

100.0$ 

Merced  (24)  

221 

4 

0 

0.0$ 

Mono  {26)  

1 

0 

0 

- 

Tulare  (54)  

82 

0 

. 0 

* 
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Table  4 Comparisons!  Total  Number  of  Welfare  Recipients, 
Number  Surveyed,  and  Numben«of  Potential  Applicants  Identified, 
By  Count;  Within  Rehabilitation  District 

General  Relief 


1 

District 

and 

County 

(Name  and  Statistical  Code) 

Total  Number  of 

number  welfare 

of  welfare  recipients 
recipients  surveyed 

Number  of 
potential 
applicants 
in  survey 

. Potential 
applicants 
as  percent  of 
recipients 
surveyed 

Sacramento  (133) 

3,922 

503 

181 

36.0ft, 

Alpine  (03) 

0 

0 

0 

- 

Butte  (04) 

69  ■ 

0 

0 

- 

Colusa  (06) 

11 

0 

0 

- 

El  Dorado  (09)  

124 

7 

7 

100.0# 

Glenn  (ll) 

7 

0 

0 

- 

Lassen  (l8).  ' 

0 

0 

0 

- 

Modoc  (35) . . 

83 

0 

0 

- 

Nevada  (39) 

11 

0 

0 

- 

Placer  (31) 

449 

0 

0 

Plumas  (32) 

3 

0 

0 

•» 

Sacramento  (34) 

2,777 

479 

169 

35.3ft 

Shasta  (45) 

118 

1 

1 

100.0ft 

Sierra  (46) 

0 

1 

0 

0.0* 

SisKiyou  (47) 

62 

6 

1 

16.7% 

Sutter  (51) 

14 

4 

1 

25.0ft 

' Tehama  (53) 

34 

0 

0 

- 

Trinity  (53)  

28 

0 

0 

Ydo  (57) 

46 

1 

0 

0.0# 

Yuba  (58j 

86 

4 

2 

50.0# 

Delta  (133) 

414 

246 

26 

10.6# 

Amador  (03) 

6 

2 

0 

O.Oft 

Calaveras  (05)  

18 

20 

3 

15.0ft 

San  Joaquin  (39)  

202 

44 

7 

15.9ft 

Stanislaus  (50)*  

176, 

180 

16 

8.9ft 

Tuolumne  (55) 

12 

0 

0 

1652 
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Table  4 Comparisons:  Total  Number  of  Welfare  Recipients, 

Nusiber  Surveyed , and  Number  of  Potential  Applicants  Identified, 
By  County  Within  Rehabilitation  District 

General  Relief 


District 

and 

County 

(Name  and  Statistical  Code) 

Total  Number  of 

number  welfare 

of  welfare  recipients 
recipients  surveyed 

Number  of 
potential 
applicants 
in  survey 

Potential 
* applicants 
as  percent  of 
recipients 
surveyed 

(» 

Orange  (l4l) 

2, 03.4 

20 

5 

25.0J& 

Orange  { 30 ) 

2,014 

20 

5 

25.  o£ 

San  Bernardino  (143) 

1,413 

£32 

56 

23.436 

Riverside  (33)  

114 

47 

41.236 

San  Bernardino  (36).  • • • 

666 

125 

9 

7.216 

San  Diego  (l43) 

1,9^5 

161 

4l 

23  .,736 

Imperial  (13) 

301 

10 

0 

0.016 

San  Diego  (37)  

1,644 

171 

41 

24.0?6 

Santa  Barbara  (l44) 

646 

173 

46 

26. ,736 

San  Luis  Obispo  (40)  ... 

244 

34 

9 

37.  % 

-Santa  Barbara  (42)  J . . . 

258  * 

128 

34 

26*6& 

Ventura  (56)  

144 

20 

3 

15.0& 

Los  Angeles  County 

54,191 

* 

2,493 

495 

19.9^ 

* 

1653 
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Table  5 Comparisons:  Total  Number  of  Welfare  Recipients, 

Number  Surveyed,  and  Dumber  of  Potential  A ppl leant s Identified, 
By  County  Within  Rehabilitation  District 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 


District 

and 

Comity 

(fia  . and  Statistical  Code) 

Total 
number 
of  welfare 
recipients 

Number  of 
welfare 
recipients 
surveyed 

Number  of 
potential 
applicants 
in  survey 

Potential 

applicants 

as  percent  of 

recipients 

* surveyed 
\ 

TOTAL,  STATEWIDE 

.^,061,369 

21,497 

7,637 

35.5$ 

San  Francisco  (ill) 

51*164 

652 

215 

33*0# 

Marin  (2l) 

MTS 

114 

29 

25.4# 

San  Francisco  {38).  . . 

46,791 

538 

186 

34.6% 

San  josc  (115) 

73,79** 

i,492 

450 

JO. 2# 

Monterey  (£7) 

9,611 

113 

59 

52.2# 

San  Benito  (35)  • • • • 

612 

8( 

1 

12.514 

, . San  Mateo  (4l),  . ■ , 

- 14,588 

170’ 

36 

21.254 

Santa  Clara  (-*3),  . , , 

45,227 

989 

241 

24.454 

Santa  Crus  (44)  . . . . 

3,756 

212 

113 

53.354 

Redwood  (113) 

25,858 

338 

108 

32,0$ 

Del  Norte  (08) 

747 

6 

0 

0.0# 

Humboldt  (12)  

5,676 

168 

35 

20.  8# 

Lake  (17)  

932 

46 

18 

39.1# 

Mendocino  (23) 

2,834 

56 

29 

51.8# 

Napa  (28)  

2,495 

0 

0 

- 

Sonoma  (4-9) 

13,174 

62 

26 

41.9$ 

Oakland  (121) 

106,846 

882 

183 

20.7$ 

Alameda  (01) 

63,945 

483 

97 

20.1$ 

Contra  Costa  (07)  ... 

33,621 

318 

63 

19.8$ 

Solano  (48)  

9,280 

81 

23 

28.451 

Fresno  (131) 

•96,25.7 

2,024 

502 

25,.!$ 

Fresno  (10)  

39,364 

48l 

105 

•21.8$ 

Inyo  (14)  

368 

8 

1 

12.5$ 

Kern  (15)  

21,251 

329 

61 

18.5$ 

Kings  (16) 

5,835 

270 

100 

37.0$ 

Madera  (20)  

3,875 

127 

58 

45.7$ 

Mariposa  (22)  

95 

4 

1 

25.0$ 

Merced  (24)  

8,086 

l80 

66 

36.7$ 

Mono  (26)  

80 

0 

0 

Tulare  (54)  

17,281 

625 

117 

18.7$ 

1654 
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Table  5 Comparisons:  Total  Number  of  Welfare  Recipients  , 

Number  Surveyed,  and  Number  of  Potential  Applicants  Identified, 
By  County  Within  Rehabilitation  District 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 


District 

Total 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Potential 
applicants 
as  percent  of 
recipients 
surveyed 

and 

number 

welfare 

potential 

County 

(Name  and  Statistical  Code) 

of  welfare  recipients 
recipients  surveyed 

applicants 
in  survey 

Sacramento  (133)  77 j 335 

Alpine  (02) 31 

Butte  (04) **,923 

Colusa  (06) 442 

El  Dorado  (09) 2,065 

Glenn  (ll)  ••••••••  466 

Lassen  (l8) 525 

Modoc  (25) 390 

Nevada  (29) 956 

Placer  (31) 4,193 

Plumas  (32 ) 582 

Sacramento  (34) 45, 194 

Shasta  (45) 5,96l 

Sierra  (46) 51 

Siskiyou  (47) l,o89 

Sutter  (51) 1,877 

■ Tehama  (52) 1,141 

Trinity  (53) 213 

Yolo  (57) 4,298 

Yhflba  (58) 2,967 

P*ta  (133)  38,726 

Amador  (03 ) 178 

Calaveras  (05) 4l8 

San  Joaquin  (39) 20,165 

Stanislaus  (50) 17,121 

Tuolumne  (55) 844 


2,161 

965 

44.7$ 

0 

0 

— 

176 

68 

38.6# 

7 

5 

71.14 

38 

19 

50.  of, 

14 

8 

57.14 

11 

3 

27.34 

15 

2 

13.34 

20 

5 

25.04 

89 

31 

34.64 

27 

5 

18.54 

1,400 

715 

51.14 

121 

37 

30.64 

1 

0 

0.04 

44 

5 

11.14 

45 

13 

28.94 

25 

4 

16.04 

8 

1 

12.54 

80 

30 

37.54 

40 

14 

35.04 

583 

172 

29.54 

4 

3 

75.04 

16 

13 

81.34 

232 

44 

19.04 

297 

103 

34.74 

34 

9 

26.54 

765 5 
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Table  5 Comparisons:  Total  Humber  of  Welfare  Recipients , 

Humber  Surveyed , and  Humber  of  Potential  Applicants  Identified, 
By  County  Within  Rehabilitation  District 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  children 


District 

and 

County 

(ifeme  and  Statistical  Code) 

Total  Humber  of 

number  welfare 

of  welfare  recipients 
recipients  surveyed 

Humber  of 
potential 
applicants 
in  survey 

Potential 
* applicants 
as  percent  of 
recipients 
surveyed 

Orange  (l4l) 

25*810 

412 

136 

Orange  (30) 

25,010 

412 

136 

33.°* 

San  Bernardino  (142) 

64,072 

1,398 

638 

45.6$ 

Riverside  (33)  • . . * • • 

25,511 

526 

195 

36.<# 

San  Bernardino  (36),  . . • 

39,361 

870 

443 

50.9$ 

San  Diego  (l43) 

' 53,070 

, 1,172 

172 

UsM 

Imperial  (13) 

6,722 

140 

9 

6.1$ 

San  Diego  (37)  

46,340 

1,024 

170 

16.6$ 

Santa  Barbara  (144) 

540 

106  , 

34.4$ 

San  Luis  Obispo  (4o)  • • • 

5,296 

120 

20 

21.9$ 

Santa  Barbara  (42)  ...  . 

10,777 

229 

57 

24.9$ 

Ventura  (36)  

11,444 

103 

101 

55.2$ 

Los  Angeles  County 

420,061 

?,84  3 

?,0?6 

mM. 

1656 
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Table  6 Humber  of  Disabled  Welfare  Recipients  Surveyed 
by  Aid  Category  and  by  Major  Disabling  Condition,  Sex,  and  Age 


Disability 
Sex  & Age 

Total  ! 

persons 
reported 

Aid 
to  the 
Blind 

Aid 
to  the 
Disabled 

General 

Relief 

f 

AJDC 

Number 

Percent 

Number  Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total,  all  disabilities 

164,104 

100.0 

4,708 

100.0 

129*625 

100.0 

8,274 

100.0 

21,497 

100.0 

Sensory 

7,246 

4.4 

4,628 

98.3  ' 

2,016 

1.6 

151 

1,8 

451 

2.0 

Physical  

100,912 

6l. p 

71 

1-5 

81,520 

62.9 

5,34- 

64.6 

13,976 

65,1 

Mental  

53,841 

32.8 

8 

0.2 

45,756 

35.3 

2,669 

32.3 

5,4o8 

25.2 

Not  Reported  , . , . 

2,105 

-S 

1-3 

1 

0,0 

333 

0,2 

109 

1-3 

1,662 

7.7 

Total,  both  sexes 

164 , 104 

100.0 

4,708 

100.0 

129,625 

100.0 

8,271* 

100.0 

21,497 

100.0 

Male 

77,529 

47.2 

2,314 

49,2 

56,856 

43,9 

4,796 

58,0 

13,563 

63,1 

Female  

85,773 

52.3 

2,392 

50.8 

72,155 

55.6 

3,458 

4i.8 

7,768 

36.I 

Not  Reported  , , , . 

802 

0.5 

2 

0,0 

6l4 

0.5 

20 

0.2 

166 

0.8 

Total,  all  ages 

164,104 

100,0 

4,708 

100,0 

129,625 

100,0 

8,274 

100,0 

21,497 

100.0 

Young  (15-25).  . . . 

18,420 

-* 

11.2 

753 

16.0 

13,366 

10,3 

1,127 

13-6 

3,m 

14.8 

Middle  (26-45)  . . . 

45,274 

27.6 

1,025 

21.8 

29,483 

22.7 

2,809 

33.9 

11,957 

55.6 

Old  (in6-6i+) 

99,707 

60.8  . 

2,917 

61.9 

86,276 

66,6 

4,287 

51.9 

6,227 

29.O 

Not  Reported  .... 

703 

0.4 

13 

0.3 

500 

0.4 

51 

0,6 

139 

0.6 

o 
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Arid  to  liio  footnote:  ''Qf  tliorse,  719  were  i n the  Ail  to  the 

Blind  group  and  the  remaining  103  were  in  the  other  aid 

categories11. 

1.  Add  a footnote  symbol  "**  to  the  figure  of  1,381  et  top 
of  page. 

2.  Add  a footnote  at  bottom  of  page:  * "Including  73  9 blind 

clients  to  be  referred  for  services  from  Uk;  CvUisulor- 
Teachers  for  the  Blind  Program.  ’Without  t \ivil}  the 
number  of  potential  applicants  'would  be  662  instead 

of  1,381  and  the  percent  would  be  4.8^  instead  of  16.3$* 

1.  Add  a headnote  immediately  below  the  table  title: 

(Data  Limited  to  the  1970  Survey).  " 

2.  Add  a footnote  symbol  "*11  at  the  first  line  of  figures, 
after  the  number  ,1bJ7081t  in  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  column. 

3.  Add  a footnote  at  the  bottom  of  Table  6:  * "Excludes 

3, 7**8  Aid  to  the  Blind  clients  surveyed  in  L.A*  In  1969 
because  detailed  characteristics  arc  not  available”. 

1.  Add  a headnote  immediately  below  the  table  title: 

(Data  Limited  to  the  1970  Survey). 

2.  Add  a footnote  symbol  f1*M  at  the  number  "4,708"  in, the 
first  column,  in  the  "AB1*  line. 

3.  Add  a footnote  at  the  bottom  of  Table  7*  * "Excludes 

3,748  Aid  to  the  Blind  clients  surveyed  in  L.A.  in  1969* 

Of  these,  634  were  potential  applicants  (3i7  bo  Counselor- 
Teachers  and  317  to  regular  counselors)11. 

10*  11:  Add  a headnote  immediately  below  the  table  title: 

(Two  Surveys  Combined). 
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Tahie  7 Type  of  Disposition  of  Disabled  Welfare  Recipients 

by  Welfare  Aid  Category,  Number  and  Percentages 


T¥pf 

of  dUp»UI«q  of  clumt  br  tho  Pcptitaeot  0 f x«hibU|t»ttn 

Aid 

Tctnl 

pUepti 

*llCT4}«d 

Tot*L 

not 

r*farr t J 

fcrftvnl  duilcd;  rultn 

Tattl 
pot  ni  1*1 
tppUoDt* 

tat  tut  Lit  Applicant' 

- tm 

! ftlapa- 

Categorv 

WmbUitr 

TOO 

uvtn 

urvlct* 

mw  a<*.) 

Stntd  by 
a«eth*r 
•purr 

Clint  ft- 
qulctd  for 
child  t*r* 

Othtr 

imho 

hf»  to 
D«pto  at 
teh**.  now 

*tf*r  to 
<4un«tlai 
toochor 

bftr 

|it« 

•iclan 

Ml 

c*p*"  t*d 

.-i  aterfide 

Tolai: 



— 

7 umber , 
I t-rcen* 

v v -i 

- * W 

l64 , 101* 
100.0“. 

144 ,2  96 
66.  o;: 

107 ,21* 
65-4“ 

-,781 

4.1" 

J,‘"  ■ 
2.00 

1,41,. 

0.9" 

25,660 

15.6% 

19.573 

11.9$ 

17,219  1 
10-5$ 

505 

0.3$ 

1,849 
J 1$ 

2"5 

0.1$ 

Ar: 

"ainr'e, 

gj  Fer:e:,‘ 
^ ATT;4. 

v • * 

■m  -m  -m 

14,706 

100.0'-' 

3,943 
33.  sr. 

1,238. 

27.4" 

708 

1-  .9" 

54 

1.1% 

61 

1.3$ 

1,742 

37.1$ 

747 

15.8$ 

2 0 
j 5.i$ 

4 02  : 
8.5$ 

75 

1-6$ 

18 

0.4$ 

Number. 
Fercer  t. 

* ¥■  ¥■ 

129,  525 
ioo.  o;; 

120,017 

92.7" 

97,443 

75.3" 

3,69-7 

2.9" 

1,842 

1.4% 

564 

a.4;', 

16,471 

12.7$ 

9,448 

7.2$ 

8,487 

6.5ft 

63  : 
; 0.0$ 

898 

0.7$ 

160 

0.1$ 

: 

fhjmber. 

Percer.t 

*■  * f 

f « * 

8,27U 
100. 0$ 

6,523 

78.9$ 

3,400 

41.1$ 

494 

6.0; 

617 

7.5$ 

23 
0.3$  | 

1,989 
; 24.0$ 

1,741 

21.0$ 

1,382 
16.  T], 

11 

0.1$' 

348 

4.2$ 

10 

0.1$ 

V 

• 

umber. 

tercer.b 

* * V 

« « « 

21,1*97 

100.0$ 

! t 

13,8X3 
. 64 . 3fj 

5,0' 

. 2?.7$ 

i>792 

*:  3$ 

713 

3.3$ 

] 

763 

3.5$: 

1 

5-460 
i 25.5$ 

7,637 
' 35.5$ 

7,080 
32.  9& 

i>9  1 

0.1$ 

526 

2.5$ 

47 

0.2$ 
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fT  013  131 

Savi.no*  Michael  T. ; Zobo*  Laurence  J. 

A Two  Year  Follow-Up  of  a Cooperative 
Vocational  fiehabilit at  ion  Pragtam  at 
Metropolitan  State  Hospital. 

California  State  Hunan  Relations  Agency* 
Sacramento.  Dept,  of  Rehabilitation. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET* 

VSS  7Q- '1-6 

California  State  Human  Relations  Agency* 
Department  of  Rehabilitation-7  14  P Street* 
Sacramento^  California  05814  (single  copies 
without  charge)* 

PUB  DATE  -■  lApr 7{J  19p. 

DESCRIPTORS  - + VOCATION AL  RE HA PI  LI TATI OH  » 
♦HENTAI  ILLNESS!  + PSYCEJIATBIC  HOSPITALS; 
♦COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS;  *F0L10WUP  STUDIES} 
PATIENTS  (PERSONS);  INDIVIDUAL 
CHARACTERISTICS;  TABLES  fDATA) 

ABSTRACT  - To  provide  results  cf  2 years 
experience  with  a share*  data  program  and 
suggest  how  a more  co,  ate  description  of 
patient  chacac t^ristics  resulting  from  shared 
data  can  achieve  program  objectives*  513 
referrals  to  the  Metropolitan  State  Hospital 
Cooperative  vocational  Rehabilitation  Program 
during  1967-68  were  followed  until  June  30* 
1969.  Of  every  10  patients  referred  to  the 
program  during  I960*  approximately  nine  were 
closed*  with  about  half  the  closures 
occurring  before  receiving  plan  services,  of 
the  five  who  received  plan  services/  about 
two  failed  and  almost  three  were  , 
rehabilitated  to  gainful  occupations.  In 
19b8*  24  percent  of  the  closures  were 
rehabilitated  while  in  1969,  27  percent  were 
rehabilitated.  Analysis  of  sociopsychiatric 
characteristics  yielded  these  relationship.': 
(1)  The  older  client  is  more  Likely  to  be 
rehabilitated,  f 2 ) Females  are  more  lilu.1)  to 
be  rehabilitated'  than  males,  (3)  There  was  a 
tendency  for  those  who  had  completed  either 
high  school  or  college  to  succeed  more 
freguently  than  those  who  had  dropped  out  of 
either,  f«)  Clients  who  had  never  married 
were  significantly  underrepresented  among  the 
rehabilitations,  and  (5)  The  nob-psychotic 
patients  were  more  likely  to  be  accepted  for 

service  and,  once  accepted*  more  likely  to  be 
rehabilitated.  (SH) 
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WO  YEAR  FOLLOW-UP 
of  a 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 
at  Metropolitan  State  Hospital 


During  tne  past  four  years  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Department 
of  Rehabilitation  have  combined  resources  to  attack  the  problem  of  the  lack  of 
continuity  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  from  hospitalization  through 
return  to  the  community.  Formerly,  each  department  published  separate  reports 
which  described  the  characteristics  of  patients  or  clients  receiving  their  ser 
vices.  No  attempt  was  made  to  combine  the  available  data  in  order  to  develop 
broader  and  more  insightful  analyses  of  the  characteristics  of  those  patients 
or  clients. 

This  paper  will  present  the  results  of  a shared  data  program.  Specifically, 
its  objectives  are  (l)  to  provide  a comprehensive  picture  of  the  Cooperative 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program;  (2)  to  present  xhe  results  of  two  fiscal 
years*  experience  with  the  above  shared  data  program  at  Metropolitan  State 
Hospital?  and  (?)  to  suggest  how  the  more  complete  description  of  patient 
characteristics  resulting  from  shared  data  can  assist  the  program  to  achieve 
its  goals  by  answering  such  questions  as,  for  examine,  which  patients  are  more 
likely  to  succeed  as  vocational  rehabilitation  cl^  .tts. 


THIS  CQ-OP  PROGRAM 

Early  in  1965  the  California  Legislature,  acting  upon  recommendations  of  the 
Departments  of  Rehabilitation  and  Mental  Hygiene,  approved  the  establishment 
of  a Cooperative  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  (CVRP)  in  the  area  of  men- 
tal health-  This  new  program  * Jointly  pursued  by  the  departments,  provided 
the  advantage  of  enhanced  communication  among  State  agencies  serving  the  same 
target  group-  The  De~  rtment  of  Mental  Hygiene  would  help  potential  clients 
become  more  amenable  to  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  the  Department  of  Reha- 
bilitation, in  turn,  by  providing  vocational  services,  would  render  tft§  client 
less  likely  to  return  repeatedly  to  the  hospital  for  State  care- 

The  Departments  of  Rehabilitation  and  Mental  Hygiene  established  contractual 
agreements  with  eight  state  hospitals  and  two  community  mental  health  beo-. 
grams.  In  addition  to  technical  arrangements  and  operational  programs,  these 
contracts  listed  seven  goals  for  the  program-  Each  of  the  following  goals 
was  prompted  by  specific  problems  such  as  the  aforementioned  lack  of  contin- 
uity of  services  from  hospitalization  through  return  to  the  community; 

1.  Provide  continuity  of  vocational  services  from  admission  to  the  hospital 
through  job  placement  in  the  community. 

2.  Provide  early  identification  of  patients  needing  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. 

/.  Commence  vocational  services  as  early  as  Possible, 

A.  Utilize  a vocational  rehabilitation  workshop  for  pre- vocational  and 
vocational  activities. 

S fro vide  a we 11 -Planned  transition  from  hospital  to  community- 
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6.  Reduce  the  re-entry  rate  through  improved  Personal  and  vocational  adjustment 
in  the  community, 

7.  Increase  the  number  of  patients  leaving  the  hospital  who  become  gainfully 
employed  in  the  community. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  Departments'  programs  is  that  the  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene's  program  is  a "rights  program/’  while  the  Department  of  Reha- 
bilitation's program  is  a "privilege  program."  The  mentally  ill  are  entitled  to 
psychiatric  care.  Though  we  may  believe  the  mentally  and  physically  disabled 
should  also  be  "entitled"  t.o  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  the  limitations 
of  funds  and  personnel  require  that  clients  be  screened  to  determine  their  like- 
lihood of  success.  Beyond  the  practical  limitations,  feasibility  determination 
is  necessitated  by  the  nature  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  proeess.  Even 
with  more  f’mds  and  personnel , clients  must  be  limited  to  only  those  for  whom 
there  is  a reasonable  prospect  of  success.  All  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
patients  cannot  profit  from  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  a combination  of  services  provided  to  a physically 
or  mentally  disabled  person,  as  needed,  to  prepare  him  for  employment  and  a 
productive  life.  These  services  are  provided  to  disabled  persons  whose  disabil- 
ity is  a vocational  handicap  vfhich  interferes  with  acquiring  or  maintaining 
employment.  The  essence  of  the  program  is  to  marshal  all  resources,  in  a coor- 
dinated way,  to  bring  the  disabled  person  t.o  a better  level  of  functioning. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program,  one  of  the  oldest  gr.int-in-aid  programs 
for  providing  services  for  individuals,  had  its  start  when  President  Wilson 


gram,  its  basic  concepts  have  continued  essentially  unchanged.  Substantial 
enlargement  of  scope  and  effectiveness  through  legislative  authority  in  1943, 
195^*  and  1969  allows  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  to  provide  services  to 
clients  with  disabilities  who  would  not  ha^e  teen  eligible  for  services  in  the 
past.  One  of  these  recently  added  disability  groups  is  composed  of  the  men- 
tally disabled. 

When  discharged  into  the  community,  the  mentally  restored  patient  has  tradi- 
tionally been  left  on  his  own  to  overcome  his  vocational  disabilities,  to 
develop  the  skills  necessary  to  perform  a job  adequately,  and  to  find  a job. 

Only  during  the  last  two  decades  has  major  attention  been  devoted  to  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  restored,  both  in  and  out  of  the  hospital.  Thus, 
tiie  discharged  patient  could  find  a place  in  tne  commit  ty  and  not  return  to 
the  hospital  in  spite  of  a combination  of  factors,  o:iu  if  which  was:  the  stress 
of  being  unemployed. 

In  the  United  States  during  th>  fiscal  year  196^-69  ,,er  2aQ,GOO  persons  with 
various  disabilities  were  restored  to  productive  liver.  dalifoiiiia,  with 
14.450  persons  rehabilitated,  ranked  second  in  tne  en^.re  nation,  Over  the 
past  few  years,  the  general  caseload  has  increased  acs  the  total  number  of 
patient/clients  receiving  services  through  tie  CVRP.  ThU*  steady  increase 
came  as  additional  hospital  programs .were  initiated  and  ac  the  total  program 
matured.  At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1966-^7,  about  1,000  persons  were 
actively  engaged  in  formalized  vocational  rehabilitation,  while  another  1,000 
esses  wf-re  being  evaluated  as  referrals  to  Co-op  pro*:  cam*  far  th--  mentally 


signed  the  Smith- Fes s Act~iTT^920.  In  the  5G  years  since  the  start  of  the  pro- 
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disabled.  Therefore,  the  total  caseload,  was  approximately  2,000  patient/clients. 
At  the  end  of  fiscal  1966-69,  approximately  2,^00  patient/clients  were  being 
served.  In  fiscal  year  1966-67,  about  250  patient/clients  were  rehabilitated, 
while  in  fiscal  1967-68  this  figure  was  doubled.  During  1968-69  the  CVRP  reha- 
bilitated 9l4  patient/clients. 

Since  the  services  provided  in  this  cooperative  program  are  a joint  venture,  it 
seemed  appropriate  that  program  progress  reports  also  be  a cooperative  effort 
of  the  participating  departments.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  cooperative 
research  venture  will  provide  advantages  for  both  the  clients''  and  program 
management  since  it  will  allow  the  integration  of  two  different  data  systems, 
neither  of  which  alone  could  present  a comprehensive  picture  of  the  program. 

While  cooperative  research  has  this  advantage,  it  also  presents  the  management 
of  each  agency  with  the  added  responsibility  of  fully  understanding  the  clini- 
cal, management,  and  research  operations  of  its  sister  agency.  This  paper  will 
present  data  which  will  enhance  the  understanding  of  this  program  among  person- 
nel and  guidance  professionals. 

COHORT  FOLLOW-UP  AT  METROPOLITAN  STATE  HOSPITAL 

During  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  1967-68,  the  basic  ground-work  was  done  to 
support  cooperative  research  descriptive  of  the  patient/clients  in  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  at  the  state  hospitals.  The  following  tables  are 
descriptive  of  the  Metropolitan  Stale  Hospital  referrals  during  the  fiscal  year 
1967-68  who  were  followed  until  June  50 » 1969-  Folic w-up  base  expectancy  data 
was  not  available  for  patients  who  did  not  receive  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  Thus,  the  relative  degree  of  success  of  the  rehabilitation  services 
cannot  be  judged  without  such  a control  group. 

The  tables  illustrate  social-psychiatric  characteristics  of  a patient/client 
referral  cohort  (defined  as  515*'  clients  referred  to  the  Metropolitan  State 
Hospital  Cooperative  Vocational  Rehabilitation ‘Program  during  fiscal  year 
1967-68).  The  variables  selected  for  analysis  are  representative  of  those 
characteristics  that  have  boon  found  to  prognosticaily  significant.  In 
addition,  the  tables  are  organ: zed  according  to  the  rehabilitation  status 
of  the  patient/clicnt  referrals  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968-69*  At 
the  end  of  the  year  a case  can  be  in  one  of  five  statuses  — open,  or  closed 
in  one  of  four  closure  categories: 

a.  Open  in  referral  status  or  receiving  plan  services; 

b.  Closed  during  referral  evaluation; 

c.  Closed  not  rehabilitated  before  rehabilitation  plan  services  initiated; 

d.  Closed  noH  r<  habilita  od  after  rehabilitation  plan  services  initialed; 
and 

e.  Closed  rehabilitated. 

The  basic  criterion  for  closing  a case  and  reporting  a client  rehabilitated  is 
that  ho  has  been  suitably  employed  for  a minimum  of  *Q  days.  On  June  30,  1968, 
almost  half  of  thf-  referrals  were  open  and  over  half  vrere  closed.  On  Juno  .30, 
1969,  9'  percent  r-  cloaca. 


♦While  the  cohort  consisted!  of  5)1*  cases  referred  during  fiscal  1967-6&.  only  thece 

were  foll^'-ed  until  Jqne  30.  lpfiQi 
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Of  those  cases  closed  as  of  June  ^0*  1968,  62  oases  (24  percent)  were  closed  as 
successful,  ’'rehabilitated, 11  while  half  of  that  number  (11  Percent)  were  closed 
as  unsuccessful  ("d1'  above).  Thirty- two  percent  of  all  the  referrals  were 
closed  during  diagnostic  and  evaluation  services  ("b"  and  ”c"  above),  without 
being  placed  in  a formal  rehabilitation  plan. 

One  year  later  on  June  1969’ of  those  cases  closed,  126  cases  (27  percent) 
were  closed  as  rehabilitated,  while  95  cases  (20  percent)  were  closed  a3  unsuc- 
easful.  Forty-seven  percent  of  all  referrals  were  closed  during  diagnostic  and 
evaluation  services  * without  being  placed  in  a formal  rehabilitation  plan. 


AGE  (Table  l) 

Observing  the  age  distribution  of  the  original  group  of  referrals  as  well"  as 
the  closures  and  those  still  open  on  June  5°*  1968,  the  modal  class  was  the 
age  group  25  to  54.  It  appeared  at  that  time "that  age  was  directly  related  to 
outcome-  There  was  a tendency  for  older  clients,  that  is  those  55  and  above, 
to  be  rehabilitated  more  often  than  those  54  and  below-  Uow,  however,  after  a 
two-year  follow-up,  this  tendency  has  been  reduced.  The  present  status  of  the 
cohort  followed  for  two  years  indicates  that  there  is  an  almost  equal  likeli- 
hood of  being  rehabilitated  or  not  regardless  of  age. 

I 

While  there  presently  appears  to  be  no  strong  relationship  between  age  and 
successful  outcome,  two  age  groups  seem  to  be  disproportionately  represented 
among  the  unsuccessful  closures?  these  are  the  a&e  groups  from  21  through  24 
and  45  through  54.  Observing  the  age  group  21  to  24,  we  find  that  although 
they  represented  l4  percent  of  the  original  cohort  they  represent  25  percent 
of  the  cases  unsuccessfully  closed.  This  was  true  both  at  one  Year  and  at 
two  years  after  referral.  The  45  to  54  age  group  represented  15  percent  of 
the  original  cohort,  and  one  year  after  referral  they  comprised  only  four 
percent  of  the  unsuccessful  closures.*  However,  two  years  after  referral 
their  proportion  had  increased  to  11  percent.  Therefore,  while  the  45  to  54 
age  group  had  fewer  unsuccessful  closures  than  their  original  proportion  of 
referrals,  this  difference  has  decreased  markedly  Over  time.  This  may  indi- 
cate that  the  age  group  45  to  54  is  kept  in  plan  for  a longer  period  of  time 
before  a failure  is  either  recognized  01 * accepted. 

SEX  (Table  2) 

The  second  table  illustrates  the  distribution  of  the  cohort  according  to  sex. 
Although,  48  percent  of  the  original  referrals  were  female,  at  the  end  of 
the  one-year  follow-up  females  represented  65  percent  c those  cases  success- 
fully rehabilitated.*  one  year  later,  on  June  1969,  .iis  proportion 
decreased  six  percent  to  59  percent.  Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  the  degree 
cf  difference  between  male  and  female  in  rate  of  successful  closure  has  de- 
creased. This  decrease  may  reflect  the  use  of  longer  rehabilitation  service 
plans  for  male  clients.  However,  it  is  apparent  that  the  females  nave  a 
greater  likelihood  of  being  rehabilitated  (pc.Ol).** 


•Sivlnoi  K- , Brynd*,  J.  and  Zabo,  l,,  "Cooperation  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program, 
Report  #1 t Metropolitan  State  Hospital,"  California  Data,  vol.  3.  $upp,  2,  SePt.  l 969, 
published  by  California  State  Department  of  Mental  Hyglene- 
•♦All  teats  of  algttlf loanee  reported  hare  been  made  by  Chi  Square- 
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RACE  (Table  3) 

Ten  percent  of  the  original  group  were  Negro  and  89  percent  were  white  (including 
Mexican-Americans) . All  other  categories  account  for  one  percent  of  the  original 
group.  This  breakdown  remained  consistent  among  the  closure  categories  through- 
out the  follow-up  until  June  30,  1969*  That  is,  among  the  successes,  87  percent 
were  white  and  11  percent  were  Negro.  Among  the  rejectees t 90  percent  were  white 
and  10  percent  were  Negro.  Therefore,  there  is  no  significant  difference  by  race 
regarding  the  chance  of  acceptance  versus  rejection  or  failure  versus  success. 
Once  referred,  the  Negro  is  just  as  likely  to  be  accepted t and  once  accepted,  he 
is  just  as  likely  to  succeed  as  a non-Negro ♦ 

MARITAL  STATUS  (Table  *0 

This  table  illustrates  a significant  (p<.02)  underrepresentation  among  the 
successful  closures  of  the  "never  married”  marital  status  group;  that  is,  while 
the  "never  married”  represented  38  percent  of  the  original  cohort  group  they 
represented  only  28  percent  of  the  successful  closures  on  June  J>0,  19^9 ■ Except 
the  "separated"  which  had  a slight  increase,  all  other  marital  status  groups 
maintained  essentially  the  same  proportion  among  the  successful  closures  as  they 
did  among  the  original  group.  For  example t the  "married"  group  represented  21 
percent  of  the  original  cohort  and  two  years  later  represented  22  percent  of  the 
successful  closures.  The  ’’divorced,"  22  percent  of  the  original  cohort  group, 
were  2^  percent  of  the  successful  closures . 

HIGHEST  GRADE  COMPLETED  (Table  5) 

7 — 1 

The  variable  of  education  is  certainly  a complex  or* 2 and  presents  difficulties 
in  interpretation.  Even  when  a pattern  is  found  in  any  one  program  it  may  not 
at  all  be  true  in  other  programs  due  to  labor  market  differences t difference: 
in  kinds  of  training  programs  available,  differences  in  types  of  referrals,  etc. 
Additionally,  an  over-all  general  pattern  may  mask  patte  ’as  in  individual  pro- 
grams or  individual  clients. 

As  presented*  Table  5 does  not  appear  to  show  any  significant  trends  when 
individual  educational  levels  are  compared  to  each  other*  This  is  even  true 
whe  these  grade  levels  are  grouped  to  compare  aV  those  who  have  completed 
higu  school  or  above  versus  those  who  have  had  less  than  a complete  high  school 
education.  For  example,  5^  percent  of  the  original  cohort  had  an  education 
level  equal  to  high  school  graduate  or  above.  The  same  group  represented  53 
percept  of  the  successful  closures.  There  is  no  significant  change. 

An  interesting  pattern  does  emerge,  however,  when  high  school  and  college 
"dropouts"  are  compared  to  those  who  did  receive  either  their  high  school  or 
college  diplomas.  In  this  instance,  it  is  found  that  those  who  received 
partial  high  school  or  partial  college  training  represented  ^3  percent  of  the 
original  cohort,  ^ut  only  36  percent  of  the  successful  closures.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  successfully  completed  either  -igh  school  or  college  represented 
36  percent  of  the  original  cohort,  but  among  the  successful  closures  they  repre- 
sented 39  percent.  However,  a chi-square  analysis  of  this  hypothesised  rela- 
tionship was  not  sign! f lean'  (p<»25)- 
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DIAGNOSIS  (Table  6a  and  6b) 

The  cohort  was  divided  into  nine  diagnostic  cat^gorier , The  schizophrenic 
reactions  were*  by  far*  the  largest  diagnostic  group  composing  59  percent  of 
the  original  referral  group*  The  second  largest  diagnostic  group  * 19  Percent, 
was  the  non-psychotic  personality  disorders  * All  diagnostic  groups  maintained 
approximately  the  same  proportion  among  the  successful  closures  a?  they  did 
among  the  original  referral  cohort*  For  example,  the  psychoneurotic  reactions 
comprised  10  percent  of  the  referrals  to  the  program  and  12  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram successes* 

In  Table  6b  clients  were  combined  into  two  major  groupings:  psychotic  and 

non- psychotic  * The  non- psychotic  grouping  includes  psychoneurotic  reactions, 
personality  disorders  and  miscellaneous  non-psycho tic  diagnoses.  The  psycho- 
tic group  includes  the  other  six  diagnoses.  Comparing  the  psychotic  and  the 
non- psychotic  according  to  outcome,  the  percents  across  in  Table  6b  indicate 
that  the  non-Psycho tic  were  more  likely  to  be  closed  successfully  and  this  re- 
lationship was  statistically  significant  (p<-05).  Of  the  original  group  of 
non-psychotics,  29  percent  were  rehabilitated  while  23  percent  of  the  psycho- 
tics  were  rehabilitated*  The  non-psychotics  were  also  less  likely  to  be 
rejected  during  referral  evaluation  than  were  the  psychoties.  While  39  Per- 
cent of  the  non-psychotics  were  rejected,  percent  of  the  psychotics  were 
rejected.  These  relationships  when  tested  concurrently  yielded  a chi- square 
value  of  5*9  which,  at  one  degree  of  freedom  is  significant  at  the  -023  level 
of  probability . 


HOSPITAL  STATUS  (Table  7) 

Table  7 illustrates  the  last  hospital  status  of  the  513  referrals  as  of  June 
30,  1969.  That  is*  the  computer  records  at  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene, 
for  the  last  day  of  fiscal  1968-69,  were  run  to  determine  the  last  status  on 
that  day  for  each  of  thes«„  patient/ clients  ■ It  is  important  to  note  that  a 
person's  status  on  that  day,  for  example  residence  or  discharge,  does  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  movements  in  or  out  of  the  hospital  during  the 
previous  two  fiscal  years.  Thus,  some  of  those  clients  discharged  in  fiscal 
1968  may  have  returned  to  the  hospital  in  fiscal  1969.  However*  due  to  in- 
formation system  limitations  this  can  not  be  determined  with  certainty. 
Therefore*  the  "discharge"  row  in  Table  7 is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  _ 
fiscal  1968  discharges  remained  out  of  the  hospital.  To  that  extent  this  row 
is  an  estimate. 

Six  percent  of  the  total  cohort  was  found  to  be  in  residence  at  the  hospital 
on  the  above  date.  The  percent  in  residence  varied  among  the  closure  groups 
from  a high  of  nine  percent  among  those  cases  rejected  for  services f to  a 
low  _ f two  percent  among  those  cases  who  had  bera  successfully  closed. 


Sixty- three  percent  of  the  total  cohort*  based  on  the  above  assumption*  was 
found  to  be  in  "discharge  status"  as  of  June  30*  1969-  This  represents  a 
sharp  rise  over  the  28  percent  which  were  in  this  status  on  June  j50*  1968. 
Among  the  closure  groups  the  successfully  closed  had  the  highest  proportion 
(70  percent)  in  this  status-  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  unsuccessful 
closure  group  had  the  second  highest  proportion*  65  Percent*  of  closures  in 
this  status.  This  nay  support  the  popular  contention  that  even  those  fiascr 
unsuccessfully  closed  do  receive  some  benefits  from  vocational  rehabilitation 
services . 
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AEMISSION  STATUS  (Table  8) 

The  original  group  was  almost  eQualiy  distributee!  between  first  admissions  (*l8 
percent)  and  readmissions  (52  percent).  Thus,  it  appears  that  client/patients 
who  have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  more  than  once,  are  just  as  likely  as 
first  admissions  to  be  referred  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program,  Fur- 
thermore, and  more  significantly,  readmissions  are  not  rejected  significantly 
more  often  than  first  admissions  and  they  succeed  equally  as  often. 


SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

A sample  of  $1?  referrals  to  the  Metropolitan  State  Hospital  Cooperative  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Program  during  fiscal  year  1967 -6B  was  followed  until 
June  50,  1969*  Of  every  ten  patients  referred  to  the  Co-op  Program  during 
fiscal  1968,  approximately  nine  were  closed  by  June  50,  1969.  About  half  the 
closures  occurred  during  evaluation  services  previous  to  receiving  plan  ser- 
vices. These  potential  clients  either  drop  out  of  the  program  by  .rejecting 
its  services  or  were  screened  out  as  not  meeting  program  requirements.  Of  the 
remaining  five  who  do  receive  plan  services,  about  two  fail  while  almost  three 
are  rehabilitated  to  gainful  occupations.  On  June  >0,  1968,  ?'!  percent  of  the 
closures  were  rehabilitated,  while  on  June  30 1 1969,  27  percent  of  the  closures 
were  rehabilitated. 

Certain  socio-psychiatric  characteristics  were  studied  which,  in  the  Past,  have 
been  found  to  relate  to  case  outcome.  T*  ' following  relationships  were  found. 


FINDINGS 


1.  Age— There  is  a slight  tendency  for  age  to  be  relatecHto  outcome '^ch  that 
the  older  a client  the  more  likely  he  will  be  rehabilitated.  However,  this 
is  not  a statistically  significant  relationship. 

2.  Sex — Female  referrals  are  more  likely  (p< .01)  to  be  rehabilitated  than 
male  referrals,  however,  females  are  more  likely  to  be  accepted  for  ser- 
vices . 

5 Race- -The  Negro  referral  is  just  as  likely  to  be  accepted  as  the  non-Negro 

and,  once  placed  in  plan,  is  just  as  likely  to  be  rehabilitated  as  the  non- 
Negro. 

Marital  Status — The  only  statistically  significant  relationship  between 
marital  status  and  Successful  closure  was  that  the  "never  married”  group 
was  sigi  ificantly  underrepresented  among  the  rehabilitations  (p<c.02). 

5.  Education — There  appears  to  be  a ’'dropout  phenomenon."  That  is,  though 
not  statistically  significant,  there  was  a tendency  (pc.S^)  for  those 
clients  who  completed  either  high  school  or  college  to  succeed  more  fre- 
quently than  those  who  "dropped  out"  of  either,  Peyond  this,  in  the 
limited  context  of  this  study,  education  was  found  not  to  be  significantly 
related  to  outcome.  The  possibility  of  a 'dropout  phenomenon"  should  be 
stud-*  .a  further. 
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6.  Diagnosis — Though  individual  diagnoses  showed  no  significant  relationship 
to  outcome*  when  grouped  together  (psychotic  versus  non-psychotic ) , some 
patterns  did  emerge.  The  non-psycho tic  were  more  likely  (p  ^.G2S)  to  be 

accepted  for  service  and  once  accepted,  more  likely  (pc.05)  to  h<=  reha- 

bilitated, 

7*  Hospital  Status — Six  percent  of  the  total  cohort  was  found  to  be  in  resi- 
dence at  the  hospital  on  June  30,  19^9-  The  percent  in  residence  varied 

among  the  c Leisure  groups  from  a high  of  nine  percent  among  those  cases  re- 

jected for  services , to  a low  of  two  percent  among  those  cases  who  nati 
been  successfully  closed. 

8.  Admission  Status — First  admissions  and  readmissions  to  the  hospital  are 
referred  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program,  accepted*  and  rehabili- 
tated almost  equally  as  often.  Thus,  more  than  one  admission  to  the  hospi- 
tal, prior  to  referral,  does  not  adversely  affect  either  the  patient’s 
likelihood  of  being  accepted  as  a client  or  of  being  successfully  rehabili- 
tated . 


The  above  relationships*  if  supported  through  further  study,  could  serve  as 
the  basis  for  the  construction  of  a profile  of  the  successful  patient/ client. 
This  profile  could  be  instrumental  in  screening  referrals.  At  present,  marital 
status  and  diagnosis  appear  to  be  significant  variables  affecting  outcome.  On 
the  other  hand,  recidivism,  which  was  previously  thought  to  decrease  the  likeli- 
hood of  success,  no  linger  seems  to  be  a valid  reason  to  reject  a patient  for 
service.  Thus,  the  more  complete  description  of  these  patient/clients  provided 
through  a shared  data  system  can  assist  the  program  to  achieve  stated  goals. 
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California  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Cooperative  Programs  for  the  Mentally  Disabled 

Table  1*  1967^68  Referral  Cohort  Study 

at  Metropolitan  State  Hospital 
AGE  By  CLIENT  STATUS  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1969 


Closed  During  Fiscal  Years  1967-68  and  1968-69 


Age 

Fiscal  Year 
1967-1968 
Now 

Referrals 

Open  as  of 
June  30,  1969 

Received  Only  Diagnostic 
and  Evaluation  Services 

Received  Plan 

Services 

From 

Referral 

Prior  to 
Plan  Services 

Unsuccessful 

Successful 

No. 

% 

No- 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Total 

513 

100.0 

4l 

100.0 

240 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

95 

100.0 

126 

100.0 

Less  than  21 

36 

7.0 

4 

9.8 

19 

7.9 

1 

9*1 

7 

7*4 

5 

4.0 

21  - 24 

72 

14.0 

4 

9.8 

33 

13.8  ; 

•n 

9.1 

22 

27.1 

12 

9.5 

25-34 

174 

33*9 

17 

41.4 

81 

33*8 

7 

63.6 

24 

25-3 

45 

35.7 

35  - 44 

125 

24.4 

11 

26.8 

55 

22.9 

0 

- . 

26 

27.4 

33 

26.2 

45-54 

78 

15.2 

4 

9.8 

3S 

15.8 

2 

18.2 

10 

10-5 

24 

19.0 

55  - 64 

28 

5-5 

1 

2.4 

i 14 

5.8 

0 

** 

6 

6.3 

7 

e f. 
>.0 

\ 


t 
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California  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Cooperative  Programs  for  the  Mentally  Disabled 


, Table  2.  1967-68  Referral  Cohort  Study 

■b, 

at  Metropolitan  State  Hospital 
SEX  BY  CLIENT  STATUS  AS  OP  JUNE  30t  1969 


Total 

Fiscal  (Year  Open  as  of 

Sex  1967-1968  June  30  * 1969 

New 

fr"*  Referrals 

"J 

Closed  During  Fiscal  Years  1967-68  and  1968-69 

Received  Only  Diagnostic 
and  Evaluative  Services 

Received  Plan 
Services 

From 

Referral 

h 

Prior  to 
Plan  Services 

Unsuccessful 

Successful 

-'■*  No.  % No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

. 

* 

O 

& 



No.  % 

| 1 

Tetal  513  100.0  4l  100*0 

240  100.0 

11  100.0 

95  100.0 

126  100.0 

Male  / 269  52.4  k)  48.8 

Female  r 244  47.6  21  51.2 

143  59.6 

9?  40.4 

8 72.7 

3 27.3 

4 6 48.4 

49  51.6 

52  1.3 

74  pd.? 

o 

ERIC 
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California  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Cooperative  Programs  for  the  Mentally  Disabled 

Table  3*  1967-68  Referral  Cohort  Study 

at  Metropolitan  State  Hospital 
RACE  BY  CLIENT  STATUS  AS  OF  JUNE  50,  1969 


Total 

Fiscal  Year  Open  as  of 

M Race  1967-1968  June  50,  1969 

31 . Kew 

Referrals* 

CO 

Closed  During  Fiscal  Years  1967-68  and  1 968-69 

Received  Only  Diagnostic 
and  Evaluation  Services 

Received  Plan 
Services 

From 

Referral 

Prior  to 
Plan  Services 

Unsuccessful  ! 

Successful 

+ 1 m 

No.  % No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

Total  513  100.0  4l  100.0 

240  100.0 

11  100.0 

95  100.0 

126  100.0 

■ 

White  457  89.1  36  87.8 

Negro  32  10.1  5 12.2 

Oriental  4 .80  - 

215  89.6 

24  10.0  i 

1 .4 

10  90.9 

0 

1 9-1 

86  90.3 

9 9-5 

0 

110  87.3 

14  11.1 

2 1.6 
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California  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Cooperative  Programs  for  the  Mon tally  Disabled 


Table  4,  1967-68  Referral  Cohort  Study 

at  Metropolitan  State  Hospital 
' MARITAL  STATUS  BY  CLIENT  STATUS  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1969 


Closed  During  Fiscal  Years  1967-68  and  1968-69 


Marital 

Status 

Total 

Fiscal  Year 
1967-1968 
New 

Referrals 

Open  , 
June  30 

as  of 

, 1969 

Received  Only  Diagnostic 
and  Evaluation  Services 

Received  Plan 
Services, 

From 

Referral 

Prior  to 
Plan  Services  ; 

Unsuccessful 

Surce 

3 S fill 

No. 

% 

No. 

% ■ 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Total 

513 

100.0 

4l 

100.0 

240 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

J 

95 

100.0 

126 

100.0 

Harr: od 

. 108 

21.1 

8 

19.5 

52 

21.7 

7 

18. 2 

18 

18.9  . 

28 

22.2 

Widowed 

■ 

2-5 

1 

2.4 

4 

1.7 

- 

3 

3-2 

5 

4.0 

Divorced 

112 

21.8 

8 

19-5 

48 

20.0 

18.2 

24 

25-3 

30 

23.8 

Separated 

85 

16.6 

9 

22.0 

34 

14.1 

27.3 

12 

^2.6 

2? 

21.4 

Never  Married 

193 

37-6 

15 

36.6 

101 

42.1 

H 

36.3 

38 

40.0 

35 

27.8 

Not  Reported 

2 

.4 

0 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

1 

.8 
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California  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Cooperative  Programs  for  the  Mentally  Disabled 

Table  1967-68  Referral  Cohort  Study 
at  Metropolitan  State  Hospital 

HIGHEST  GRADE  COMPLETED  BY  CLIENT  STATUS  AS  OF  JUNE  JO,  1969 


an 

t* 


Closed  During  Fiscal  Years  1967-65  and  1968-69 


Highest  Grade 
Completed 

• 

roc  ax 

Fiscal  Year 
1967-1968 
New 

Refferals 

Open  as  of 
June  30 , 1969 

Received  Only  Diagnostic 
and  Evaluation  Services 

Received  Plan 
Services 

From 

Referral 

Prior  to 
Plan  Services 

Unsuccessful 

Successful 

No. 

% 

V 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

70 

No. 

qS 

jO 

Total 

51? 

100.0 

4l 

100.0 

240 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

■ 95 

100.0 

126 

100.0 

Less  than 
7 years 

15 

- 2.9 

0 

11 

4.6 

0 

2 

2.1 

2 

w 

1.6 

Jr.  High 

19.8 

(Grades  7-9) 

7^ 

i4.4 

6 

14.7 

30 

12.5 

n 

9.1 

12 

12.6  ; 

25 

Partial  High 

18.2 

19.8 

School 

152 

25.7 

10 

24.4 

72 

30.0 

2 

23 

24.2 

25 

High  School 

Graduat  e 

162 

51.6 

18 

43.9 

75 

30.4 

^ 1 

9.1 

28 

29.5 

42 

35.3 

Partial  College 
Training 

88 

17.2 

5 

12.2 

59 

I6.3 

6 

5^.5 

18 

18.9 

20 

15.9 

College 

5.6 

Graduate 

2C 

5.9 

1 

2.4 

7 

2.9 

0 

- 

! 

5.3 

7 

Graduate  or 

Prof*  Training 

4 

.8 

1 

2.4 

' 1 

.4 

0 

- 

2 

2.1 

0 

- 

Not  Reported 

18 

5.5 

0 

- 

7 

2.9 

1 

9.1 

5 

5.3 

5 

4.0 
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California  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Cooperative  Programs  for  the  Mentally  Disabled 

Table  6a.  1967-68  Referral  Cohort  Study 
at  Metropolitan  State  Hospital 
PSYCHIATRIC  DIAGNOSIS  BY  CLIENT  STATUS  AS  OF  JUNE  50,  1969 


Closed  During  Fiscal  Years  1967-68  ahd  1968-69 


Psychiatri c 
Diagnosis 

Total 

Fiscal  Year 
1967-1968 
New 

Referrals 

Open 
June  50 

as  of 
, 1969 

Received  Only  Diagnostic 
and  Evaluation  Services 

Received  Plan 
Services 

From 

Referral 

Prior  to 
Plan  Services 

Unsuccessful 

Successful 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Ho. 

% 

No. 

% 

Ho. 

% 

No. 

% 

Total 

515 

100.0 

4l 

100.0 

240 

100.0 

11 

100.0 

95 

100.0 

126 

100 .0 

Manic 

Depressive 

4 

.8 

0 

- 

2 

.8 

0 

Ui 

2 

2.1 

0 

- 

Schizophreni c 

Reactions 

302 

58.* 

27 

65.9 

151 

62.9 

6 

54.5 

48 

50.5 

70 

55.6 

Other 

Psychoses 

13 

0 

- 

3 

2.1 

0 

- 

1 

1.1 

7 

1 

5.6 

Diseases  of 
the  Senium 

2 

.4 

0 

2 

.8 

- 0 

0 

0 

Other  Brain 

Syndromes 

22 

4.3 

3 

7.5 

12 

3*0 

1 

9.1 

3 

3*1 

3 

2.4 

Alcoholism  and 

Alco.  Intex. 

17 

3*3 

0 

- 

8 

3*3 

0 

**♦ 

7 

7.4 

2 

1.6 

Psy choneurot i c 
Reactions 

50 

9.7 

3 

12.2 

19 

8.0 

1 

9*1 

10 

10.5 

15 

11.9. 

Personality 

15*8 

28 

Disorders 

98 

19.1 

6 

14.6 

38 

3 

27.3 

23 

24.2 

22.2 

Miscellaneous 

Diagnoses 

5 

1.0 

0 

- 

3 

1*3 

0 

- 

1 

1.1 

1 

*7 

0 
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Table  6b.  1967-68  Referral  Cohort  Study 

at  Metropolitan  State  Hospital 
PSYCHIATRIC  DIAGNOSIS  BY  CLIENT  STATUS  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1969 


Closed  During  Fiscal  Years  1967-68  and  1968-69 


Psychiatric 

Diagnosis 

Total 

Fiscal  Year 
1967-68 
New 

Referrals 

* 

A 

Open  as  of 
June  30,  1969 

Received  Only  Diagnostic 
and  Evaluation  Services 

Received  Plan 
Services 

From 

Referral 

Prior  to 
Plan  Services 

Unsuccessful 

Succ 

ecsfui 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Total 

513 

100.0 

41 

100.0 

240 

100.0 

11 

* 

100.0 

95 

100.0 

126 

100.0 

Psychotic 

360 

70.  a 

- 

30 

73.2 

180 

75.0 

7 

63-6 

61 

64.2 

82 

65.1 

Non-Psycho tic 

153 

29. 8V 

11 

26.8 

60 

25.0 

4 

36.4 

34 

35-8 

44 

34.9 
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Tabla  7*  1967-68  Referral  Cohort  Study 

at  Metropolitan  State  Ho*  yital 
HOSPITAL  STATUS  BY  CLIENT  STATUS  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1969 


Hospital 
Stati:  s 

Total 

Fiscal  Year 
1967-1968 
New 

Referrals 

f 

Open  as  of 
June  30,  1969 

Closed  During  Fiscal  Years  1967-68  and  1968-69 

Received  Only  Diagnostic 
and  Evaluation  Services 

Received  Plan 
Services 

From 

Referral 

Prior  1:0 
Plan  Services 

Unsuccessful 

Successful 

Mo. 

% 

No. 

% 

Mo. 

% 

Ho. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Total 

513 

-00.0 

64 

100.0 

231 

100.0 

1! 

’100.0 

86 

100.0 

121 

100.0 

Resident 

32 

6,3 

4 

6.3 

20 

8.7 

1 

1 

9*1 

! 4 

4*7 

3 

2.5 

Day  Treatment 

5 

1.0 

2 

3.1 

1 

.4 

0 

0 

- 

2 

1.7 

Visit 

1 

.2 

0 

— 

1 

.4 

0 

— 

! 0 



0 

- 

Home  Leave 

74 

14,4 

8 

12.5 

32 

13.9 

4 

36.4 

14 

16.3 

16 

13-2 

Family  Care 

13 

2*5 

2 

3*1 

6 

2.6  : 

1 

9*1 

2 

2*3 

2 

1*7 

Work  Leave 

5 

1.0 

0 

- 

4 

1.7  : 

0 

- 

; 0 

- 

' 1 

.8 

AWOL 

6 

1.2 

0 

— 1 

, 4 

i*7 

0 

- 

1 

1.2 

1 

.8 

Transfer-Out 

44 

8.6 

"8 

12*5 

20 

8.7 

0 

_ 

! 5 

5-8 

11 

9*1 

Discharge 

326* 

63  J* 

40 

62.5 

140 

60.6 

5 

45.4 

1 56 

65.I 

85 

70.2 

Death 

7 

4- 

1.4 

0 

— 

3 

1.3 

0 

4 

4.6 

0 

*Since  we  were  only  able  to  follow-up  513?  we  dropped  one  from  this  table. 
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Table  8.  1967-68  Referral  Cohort  Study 

at  Metropolitan  state  Hospital 
ADMISSION  STATUS  BY  CLIENT  STATUS  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1969 


Total 

Admission  Fiscal  Year  Open  as  of 

Status  1967-1968  June  30,  1969 

New 

Referrals 

Closed  During  Fiscal  Years  1967-68  and  1968-69 

Received  Only  Diagnostic 
and  Evaluation  Services 

Received  Plan  ‘ 
Services 

From 

Referral 

Prior  to 
Plan  Services 

Unsuccessful 

Successful 

NO.  % No.  % 

0 

• 

l 

No.  % 

L * 

V . % 

: No.  % 

Total  513  100.0  4l  100.0 

240  100.0 

11  " 100.0 

95  100.0 

126  100.0 

First  1 

Admission  244  47.6  19  46.3 

Re- 

Admission  269  52.4  22  5^.7 

115  47.9 

125  52.1 

4 36.4 

.63.6 

44  46.3  j 

51  53.7 

: 

62  49.2 

64  50.8 

1 
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reproduction  due  to  marginal  legibility  of 
original  document) , (SB) 
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A number  of  oeople  And  organisations  lave 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Seminar.  Without  their  help,  the  Seminar  would  not  have 
taken  place*  It.  does  not  detract  from  the  appreciation  for' 
all  others  if  special  mentions  is  made  here  of  the  indebted- 
ness  by  the  organisers  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Papua  and  New  Guinea,  the  Director  of  the  Papua  and 
New  Guinea  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Dr.  0«G.  Pickard 
who  so  bravely  and  successfully  undertook  to  act  as  Chairman 
of  the  Seminar. 

The  Seminar  was  the  first  major  undertaking  of 
the  Technical  Education  Consultative  Committee.  The  Commit- 
tee evolved  out  of  informal  meetings  between  some  people 
vitally  concerned  with  vocational  training  in  the  Territory. 

It  comprises  representatives  from  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  University,  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Manpower 
Planning  Unit  located  In  the  Department  of  Labour.  Represen- 
tatives from  private  enterprise  or  from  some  training  insti- 
tution are  regularly  invited  to  its  monthly  meetings.  The 
broad  objectives  of  the  Committee  are  to  foster  a greater 
degree  oz  co-ordination  and  co-operation  in  the  vocational 
trailing  field,  especially  between  training  institutions, 
and  to  encourage  investigations  into  the  problems  associated 
with  the  development  of  effective  vocational  training  pro- 
grammes in  the  Territory, 

Members  of  the  Technical  Education  Consult- 
ative Committee  in  19C9  wares 


C.  BELTZ 
P.  BOTSMAN 
1.  HOSSACK 

D.  JOYNT 
M.  KELLOCK 
P.  RYALL 
G.  SMITH 
U.  WESTON 
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HIS  HONOUR  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 


OF 


PAPUA  AMD  MEW  GUINEA  ' 


0* 0*  HAY,  C-B.E-,  D.S.O- 
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Technical  education  * and  the  solution  of 
technical  education  problems  - are  important  for  the  de* 
velopment  of  the  Territory.  1 am  pleased  to  see  here  a 
representative  group  gathered  together  for  this  discussion 
so  that  experience  from  many  sections  of  the  community  can 
be  utilised.  If  is  an  opportune  time  in  the  Territory1 s 
development  for  a review  to  take  place  of  technical  educa- 
tion and  training.  There  have  been  some  very  good  things 
done  in  this  Territory  already,  many  of  them  arising  from 
previous  reports  and  recommendations.  One  could  mention 
certain  recommendations  of  the  Currie  Commission  on1  Higher 
Education*  concerning  the  upgrading  of  technical  schools, 
the  introduction  of  technician  level  courses  in  industry 
and  commerce,  the  development  of  diploma  level  courses  in 
Forestry  and  Agriculture  and  the  establishment  of  profes- 
sional level  courses  in  Engineering,  Surveying  and  Commerce 
at  what  I am  pleased  to  say  is  now  called  the  Institute  of 
Technology . 


A good  deal  has  been  done  and  a foundation  has 
been  laid  for  future  development.  The  Administration  has 
given  its  support  and  blessing  to  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past  and  has  shown  its  concern  for  what  has  to  be  done  in  the 
future.  One  sign  of  this  has  been  the  appointment  of  an 
Assistant  Ministerial  Member  for  Technical  Education. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I be- 
lieve these  political  appointments  are  proving  of  value  both 
to  the  holders  of  the  appointments  and  to  the  Territory  it- 
self. They  provide  ah  opportunity  for  an  influx  of  new  and 
different  ideas  into  the  Administration  system.  Another  sign 
of  Administration  concern  is  the  establishment  of  a Manpower 
Planning  Unit  in  the  Department  of  Labour.  We  have  to  deter- 
.mire  our  needs  as  the  development  programme  advances  and  set 
up  adequate  schemes  of  training  to  meet  these  needs. 


* Report  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  in  Papua  and 
Hew  Guinea.  Canberra,  1964. 
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lieve  the  employer  of  those  expenses  associated  with  training 
in  the  Territory  Which  are  not  norma  1 br« eoopMnte red  by 
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employers  in  Australia.  Such  expenses  include  the  provision 
of  accommodation,  the  issuing  of  tools*  the  transport  of 
trainees  and  some  costs  associated  with  allowances.  The  in- 
troduction of  such  a scheme  should  emphasise  how  important 
the  Administration  regards  the  training  of  indigenes  at  all 
levels.  As  a result  of  the  Incentive  scheme  1 hope  there 
will  be  Increased  Interest  in  training  by  the  private  sector. 
In  relation  to  the  numbers  of  apprentices  being  Indentured 
there  has  already  been  a positive  response  from  the  private 
sector. 


It  is  significant  that  In  the  Report  of  the 
Tripartite  Labour  Mission  vftlch  visited  the  Territory  last, 
year,  it  was  stated*  "Education  was  probably  the  most  fre- 
quently raised  topic  In  the  Mission's  discussions  with  the 
various  groups  and  individuals  It  met."  Although  educational 
Issues  were  not  strictly  within  the  Mission's  terms  of  re- 
ference It  was  felt  by  members  of  the  Mission  that  as  educa- 
tion was  the  deciding  factor  In  determining  whether  manpower 
needs  would  be  met,  comment  on  education  and  training 
schemes  should  form  part  of  their  report.  1 would  like  to 
mention  here  briefly  two  aspects  of  the  report  which  concern 
education  and  training.  Firstly*  members  of  the  Mission 
gained  the  Impression  that  "Perhaps  in  content  and  form  of 
edu*  at ion  the  bias  has  been  that  of  European  style  scholas- 
tic education  as  found  in  Australia  and  el  severe."  1 feel 
that  it  is  In  order  for  me  to  sound  a warning  to  a ’represent- 
ative group' such  as  this  that,  particularly  In  regard  to 
technical  education  and  vocational  training*  we  need  to  be 
quite  sure  that  our  courses  and  our  methods  and  the  way  we 
utilise  our  resources  and  facilities  are  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  and  needs  ofLthe  Territory.  It  is  very  easy 
to  transplant  what  one  has-been  accustomed  to  doing  Into  a 
new  context  without  adequate  consideration  of  Its 
appropriateness. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  Tripartite  Mission  Re- 
port that  I would  like  to  mentionr-i-s-  the  training  .of  super- 
visors and  managers.  The  members  of  the  Mission  noted  that 
not  very  much  progress  had  been  made  in  this  area  of  train- 
ing. This  Is  one  aspect  of  technical  training  that  could 
well  form  an  important  part  of  the  discussions  at  your 
Seminar.  I",  is ‘important  Papuans  and  Mew  Guineans 

be  prepared  for  positions  at  higher  levels  of  supervision  and 
management  and  also,  and  possibly  more  important,  in  the 
skills  required  in  running  one's  own  business. 
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Gentlemen«  1 hope  that  this  Seminar  will  raise 
Important  questions  In  relation  to  technical  education  and  in- 
dustrial training  In  the  Territory.  1 am  sure  there  will  be 
no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  those  of  you  tdio  are  participa- 
ting to  question  In  a penetrating  way  the  appropriateness  of 
our  current  practices*  and  that  you  will  not  be  reluctant  to 
offer  recommendations  as  to  how  we  may  Improve  our  training 
methods  in  the  future.  1 look  forward  to  hearing  and, reading 
the  results  of  the  Seminar.  You  are  starting  off  in  a good 
atmosphere  with  highly  qualified  persons  to  lead  the  discus- 
sions* 1 am  confident  that  out  of  this  Seminar  will  come 
great  benefits  to  this  Territory  and  its  development.  I am 
very  pleased  to  declare  the  Seminar  formally  open* 
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One  aspect  of  education  Whioh  always  conies  in 
for  comment  in  a developing  country  is  technical  education," 
If  there  is  a cliche  it  is  the  catch -cry  "We  need  more  tech- 
nical education."  Alternately  phrased  the  clich£  is  "There 
is  too  much  academic  education  - they  should  teach  students 
to  use  t.heir  hands,"  One  can  almost  guarantee » in  every  de- 
veloping country  that  has  ever  had  an  education  commie si on, 
that  there  has  somewhere  been  included  in  the  report  mention 
of  the , inadequacies  of  technical  education.  I am  somewhat 
heartened  by  the  fact  that  if  this  is  the  only  criteria  then 
both  Britain  and  Australia  have  inadequate  technical  educa- 
tion, because  included  in  their  reports  is  exactly  the  same 
kir.1  of  phrasing.  Rarely,  If  ever,  is  therein  accusation 
that  a country  has  put  too  many  of  its  resources  into  tech- 
nical education.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  it  ia  fashionable 
to  say  the  same  things  about  Papua  and  New  Guinea  and  for  us 
during  this  Seminar  to  be  examining  technical  education  in 
some  detail  * 

Now,  as  1 see  it,  the  main  function  of  an  open- 
ing speaker  is  to  suggest  a pattern  for  the  Seminar.  One 
way  to  do  this  would  be  to  recite  the  story  of  our  past 
achievements,  announce  thai  we  have  reached  a turning  point 
and  invite  the  Seminar  to  contribute  thoughts  to  the  direc- 
tion that  turn  should  take.  Another  possibility  is  to  take 
for  granted  the  cliche  phrase  and  ask  how  we  might  achieve 
more  in  technical  education*  A third  possibility  is  for  us 
all  to  be  hypercritical  and  accuse  each  other  of  shortcomings 
in  the  hope  that  mutual  recriminations  will  somehow  lead  to 
improvements*  That  course  would  no  doubt  have  the  same}out- 
corae  as  most  marriage  arguments*  Still  another  course  is 
simply  to  blame  the  Government  for  everything*  That  is  often 
dona  and  it  will  relieve  some  people.'  s feelings  but  it  is  not 
very  helpful* 


Casting  about  for  an  appropriate  way  to  ful- 
fill the  function  that  you  have  entrusted  to  me,  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  course  would  be  to  examine  some  pre- 
valent assumptions  about  technical  education  in  Papua  and  New 
Guinea  and  to  make  you  too  uncomfortable  to  take  these  at 
face  value.  Speakers  during  the  Seminar  will  focus  in  detail 
on  the  levels  of  technical  education  and  on  aspects  of  either 
the  theoretical  or  practical  parts  {^particular  courses*  I 
shall  only  make  such  references4 in  passing,  for  my  main  pur- 
pose is  to  put  you  in  a questioning  frame  of  mind.  Hopefully, 
as  you  listen  to  the  papers  j£e  looking  for  the 
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things  the  speakers  have  taken  for  granted*  1 hope  you  will 
critically  analyse  their  assumptions  end  be  a liLtle  uneasy 
if  they  make  it  sound  too  simple. 

Comrion  assumptions  about  technical  education 
current  in  Papua  and  hew  Guinea  are  of  four  kinds  as  1 see 
iti  those  that  stress  the  importance  of  technical  education, 
assumptions  about  the  way  the' educational  components  should 
be  carried  on,  assumptions  about  the  pattern  of  training, 
and  quantity  assumptions*  1 propose  to  take  each  of  these  in 
turn  and  tryto  look  at  its  validity.  - . 

The  most  widely  held  assumotion  is  that  tech- 
nical education  is  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  foundation  for  its  forward  progress, 
how,  1 wonder,  if  this  assumption  were  true  would  we  have 
allowed  the  fragmentation  of  tertiary  education  in  the  way 
that  now  exists  in  Papua  and  New  Guinea?  Would  we  have 
allowed  our  politicians  to  separate  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology from  the  University?  We  have  a University  - we  have 
other  tertiary  institutions*  The  University  can  give  de- 
grees - the  other  institutions  cannot.  The  University  las 
traditional  status  - they  must  struggle  for  theirs. 

The  Institute  of  Tecf^^logy  has  been  Separated 
geographically  from  the  University,  • and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  presently  at  a marked  disadvantage  in  terms  of 
the  kind  of  status  and  recognition  that  it  can  secure  for 
its  graduates.  It  is  unlikely  that  a government  would  fi- 
nance a Faculty  of  Engineering  at  the  University  at  the  same 
time  as  It  is  financing  high  level  engineering  training  at 
the  Institute.  In  terms  of  the  time  taken  to  acquire  quali- 
fications many  will  have  the  same  preparation  as  those  from 
the  University*  Perhaps  in  terms  of  salary  they  may(  at 
least  for  a time,  obtain  commensurate  rewards.  Nevertheless, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  dispel  an  already  widely  held  con- 
ception that  a diploma  does  not  equate  with  a degree,  and 
that  therefore  Institutions  not  awarding  degrees  have  infe- 
rior status.  The  implications  for  recruitment  and  retention 
of  good  people  in  technological  fields  are  obvious  enough* 

The  assumption  that  technology  is  important  can  only  be  sus- 
tained if  the  logical  follow-up  to  separation  of  these  in- 
stitutions Is  taken,  either  to  award  graduate  qualifications 
to  those  trained  in  them  or  to  bring  them  into  association 
with  the  University  so  that  university  qualifications  may  be 
awarded . 
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A related* assumption  of  importance  is  that 
there  are  clearly  defined  Levels  of  technical  training.  It 
is,  for  example,  assumed  that  there  are  at  Least  four  Levels 
tradesmen,  technicians,  technologists  and  professionals. 
Indeed,  we  have  Set  up  courses  in  institutions  based  on  the 
assumption  of  these  differences.  In  advanced  countries  the 
Levels  may  be  easily  distinguished  but  demarcation  is  not  as 
easy  in  Less  we  11 -developed  countries*  Can  anyone  here,  for 
example,  clearly  distinguish  between  a technician  and  a trade 
stnan,  or  between  a technologist  and  a technician  in  the  New 
Guinea  context?  Are  the  wage  scales  and  conditions  such  as 
to  clearly  distinguish  between  members  of  each  pair?  Is  one 
somehow  more  practical  than  the  other  or  have  we  merely 
taken  over  an  assumption  from  another  country? 

The  second  group  of  assumptions  are  educational 
in  origin.  Let  me  deal  firstly  with  the  assumption  that  in 
technical  fields  we  are  training  and  not  educating.  One  con- 
stantly hears  technical  "training"  rather  than  technical 
"education* " Frequently  it  is  believed  that  there  is  merely 
a set  of  hand  skills  to  be  acquired,  involving  only  the  hand 
and  eye  and  not  the  brain.  Even  at  the  highest  Level,  at 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  there  has  been  at  least  one 
student  who  enrolled  whi^e  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
there  to  Learn  to  be  a super-mechanic.  1 think  this  is  a 
very  false  assumption.  In  fact  technologists  and  profession- 
al engineers  rarely  have  physical  skills  comparable  to  those 
of  a craftsman.  To  train  a process  worker  for  aq,  assembly 
Line,  an  employer  endeavours  to  distinguish  the  minute  steps 
in  the  production  process  and  then  by  repetitious  practice 
train  the  novice  so  that  he  is  completely  automatic  in  his 
assembly « The  learning  is  task- specific  and  good  for  only 
that  machine.  New  or  different  machines  entail  new  Learning. 

In  educational  institutions  we  attempt  to  do 
much  n?ore  than  this*  tfe  want  the  learner  competent  in  many 
machines  and  able  to  cope  with  design  changes,  (fe  seek  to 
maximise  the  transfer  of  training,  the  transfer  of  skills 
from  one  task  to  a new  and  different  task,  as  a disting- 
uished psychologist,  Bruner,  points  out,  initially  the  task 
concerns  Learning  not  a skill  but  a general  idea  which  can 
then  be  used  as  a basis  for  recognising  subsequent  problems 
as  special  cases  of  the  idea  originally  mastered*  This  type 
of  transfer  is  at  the  heart  of  the  educational  process  - the 
continuing  broadening  and  deepening  of  knowledge  in  terms 
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of  basic  and  general  Ideas*  He  seek  to  do  this  In  construct- 
ing courses  In  technical  Institutions  and  It  Is  not  appro- 
priate to  equate  technical  education  with  the  training  given 
to  a process  worker  or  to  drill  training  for  army  recruits. 

i 

In  t hi s .country , ilf  you  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  learning  In  a foreign  language-  the  absence  of  prior  ex- 
perience In  the  community*  technical  curriculum  development 
becomes  one  requiring  the  highest  technical  competence. 

There  Is  nothing  simple  or  uncomplicated  about  technical 
education.  Employers  would  be  disappointed  with  those  trained 
on  the  process  worker  principle.  Equal ly*  unless  they  under- 
stand the  need  for  some  training  in  the  peculiarities  of  their 
machines  or  their  business*  following  technical  education* 
they  will  be  expecting  too  much.  FVill  understanding  of  the 
whole  process  that  constitutes  technical  education  will  pro- 
duce effective  workers.  * 

Another  assumption  which  needs  examination  Is 
one  that  might  be  called  the  great  Australian  fallacy*  that 
a high  failure  rate  Is  indicative  of  high  standards.  The 
engineering  course  at  the  Institute  of  Technology*  for  example* 
has  rather  worrying,  failure  rates.  High  failure  rates  con- 
stitute expensive  wastage  o£-  relatively  well-educated  young 
people  Who  are  In  particularly  short  supply.  It  follows 
that  either  of  two  propositions  are  true,  and  you  can  choose. 
Either  the  right  people  were  admitted  but  given  the  wrong 
kind  of  teaching  and  examinations*  or  the  wrong  people  ware 
admitted*  If  the  former*  we  are  trying  to  turn  out  profes- 
sionals from  an  Institution  designed  to  train  technicians. 

If  the  latter*  Insufficiently  qualified  students  take  up 
valuable  places  without  obvious  profit  for  the  country  or 
themselves.  In  that  case*  slower  expansion  of  the  lnstltu- 

+B- 

tion  through  more  selective  entry  might-  be  the  answer. 

Turning  from  general  educational  considera- 
tions to  more  specific  issues  relating  tp  the  lower  and 
Intermediate  levels  of  technical  training  It  would  be  true* 

I think*  to  say  that  we  have  In  Hew  Guinea  A general  assump- 
tion that  Australian  patterns  of  trade  training  are  good, 
lte  use  pretty  much  the  same  trade  designation's.  Us  split 
the  tasks  to  be  done  Into  the  same  kind  of  trades  In  the  same 
way  and  It  Is  difficult  to  distinguish  differences.  For  a 
developing  country  the  divisions  of  labour  relWant  to  a de- 
veloped country  may  not  be  as  appropriate.  There  are  numerous 
small  settlements  In  this  country  where  the  services  of  one 
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all- round  competent  handyman  would  be  of  more  use  than  a 
highly  skilled  man  in  one  restricted  trade*  And  in  that 
context  the  most  useful  man  that  1 have  seen  in  recent 
years  was  a prisoner  skilled  at  a relatively  low  level  In 
a Whole  range  of  building  tasks,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  a settlement  of  several  hundred 
• -■  - people  * 


There  Is  also  more  general  evidence  that  trade 
designations  are  becoming  Inappropriate  even  In  Australia 
due  to  the  appearance  of  new  material s*  processes  and  tech- 
niques Which  cannot  be  easily  categorised  In  the  traditional 
categories.  Indeed  * there  was  a recent  example  vhere  l saw 
tradesmen  arguing  Who  Should  replace  a roof.  One'  group  of 
tradesmen  could  take  It  off  because  It  was  flbro  but  they 
could  not  put  new  Iron  on  because  that  task  belonged  to 
plumbers.  Nor  could  they  decide  Who  should  carry  down  the 
waste  material  from  the  roof  because  they  thought  that  was 
somebody  else1  a task  again. 

Perhaps  the  most  widespread  assumption  Is  that 
the  apprenticeship  scheme  Is  good  for  Papua  and  Mew  Guinea* 
Host  of  us  are  awara  that  the  apprenticeship  system  dates 
from  the  time  of  medieval  guilds  and  this  suggests  that  shah 
a well  tested  formula  must  obviously  be  useful.  The  reverse 
of  that  argument  Is  brought  to  the  fore  When  we  realise  that 
the  most  technologically  developed  country  In  the  world*  ithe 
United  States  of  America*  baa  managed  to  do  without  the  ap- 
prentice Whip  system  at  we  know  It.  The  supporting  rationale 
for  apprentices  Involves  the  mystique  of  e young  learner  at 
the  feet  of  an  old  master  craftsman*  absorbing  not  only  the 
skills  but  also  the  attitudes  and  a pride  In  work  by  some 
kind  of  osmosis.  Unfortunataly*  all  too- often  the  reality 
requires  the  apprentice  ta  fetch  the  billy  of  tea  contin- 
uously for  a year  or  mindlessly  fils  away  at  useless  pieces 
of  metal  for  up  to  six  months.  Those  who  survive  this  type 
of  Introduction  are  thought  to  be  tampered  end  fit  to  he 
trained. 

t a 

Another  possible  reason  for  the  continuation 
of  apprenticeship  training  la  that  It  may  ba  a convenient 
labour  supply*  Employers  In  frpue  and  New  Guinea  vigorously 
deny  this  possibility.  How  true  this  la  we  have  yat  to  see . 
A third  reason  In  at  least  coma  countries  * 1 hope  It  will 
not  to  ba  the  case  hare  • le  to  restrict  the  number  of 
people  entering  e particular  trade  to.  beep  the  scarcity 
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value  and  hence  Improve  the  incomes  of  the  various  members  of 
the  trade.  The  one-to-one  tradesman  to  apprentice  system 
. cettainly  restricts  the  numbet  of  people  enteting  a trade. 
Since  not  every  employer  automatically  engages  apprentices, 
in  the  end  the  ranks  of  tradesmen  would  diminish  under  the 
one-to-one  system.  It  is  also  questionable  whether  one  trade- 
sman wotking  against  modetn  time  and  cost  pressures  can  suc- 
cessfully train  an  unskilled  person.  Much  of  the  on- the* job 
experience  of  apprentices  is  tepetitious  and  unlikely  to  re- 
sult in  enhanced  skills. 

The  general  query  arising  from  these  consider- 
ations is  vtoether  an  ancient  system  evolved  for  different 
conditions  continues  to  be  relevant.  Another  sacred  cow, 
the  relationship  between  institutional  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing, is  rarely  questioned.  We  might  ask  if  it  is  possible 
for  someone  to  learn- everything  without  going  to  an  organised 
t tides  school.  Alternately,  is  it  possible  for  a person  to- 
acquire  all  the  necessary  skills  from  a trades  school  without 
work  experience?  Employers  in  Papua  and  New  Guinea,  as  far 
as  I am  told  anyhow,  deny  that  either  is  adequate  without  the 
other.  They  insist  that  there  must  be  a combination  of  in- 
stitutional and  practical  training,  behind  this  assumption 
seems  to  be  the  thought  that  there  are  some  things  that  can 
only  be  learned  by  systematic  instruction,  in  full  time 
courses,  and  that  there  are  some  things  that  can  only  be 
A learned  in  the  random  experiences  of  day-to-day  work.  But 
how  much  do  we  really  know  about  this?  Wte  have  had  at  least 
three  systems  of  training  apprentices  in  the  Territory,  some- 
times operating  simultaneously  - day  release,  block  release 
and  continuous  training.  Some  are  used  for  convenience, 
true,  but  there  are  strong  partisans  of  each  pattern  of  train- 
ing. It  would  certainly  be  useful  to  have  more  reliable  evid- 
ence of  theit  relative  effectiveness. 

Many  people  assume  that  the  levels  of  technical 
training  must  be  interconnected.  In -this  view  the  system 
must  allow  for  the  tradesman  to  do  extra  study  and  convert 
his  qualifications  to  those  of  the  technician,  a technician 
to  convert  to  a technologist,  and  a technologist  to  a prof- 
essional. Ideally  upward,  and  1 suppose  downward  mobility 
too,  ensures  that  no  talent  is  wasted  and  that  each  finds  his 
appropriate  level.  Is  it  realistic,  however,  for  a tradesman 
to  aspire  to  become  more  than  a technician  - for  good  nutses 
or  medical  aides  to  aspire  to  become  doctors  and  gain  credit 
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for  their  nurse  training?  Is  there  not  a fnnd amenta!  differ- 
ence between  a technician  and  a professional  which  cannot  be 
made  np  by  bridging  courses?  Just  how  much  can  we  do  by  way 
of  connecting  courses  without  seriously  distorting  the  original 
basis  of  the  different  forms  of  training? 

He  now  torn  to  two  assumptions  about  quantity 
which  are  naturally  of  interest  to  the  Government.  These  are 
the  assumptions  that  the  country  needs  more  technically 
trained  people  and  the  assumption  that  the  apprenticeship,  sys- 
tem can  supply  these.  In  relation  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  country  needs  more  technically  trained  people  it  is  help- 
fnl  to  make  a distinction  between  needs  and  wants*  We  may*  in 
absolute  terns*  need  peopLe  long  before  we  become  sufflcle’  ly 
aware  of  the  need  to  want  them  enough  to  set  up  appropriate 
arrangements  to  fill  the  need.  Papua  and  Mew  Guinea  needs  econ- 
omic development  - whether  enough  of  the  people  want  it  is 
another  matter. 

The  Co-ordinator  of  Transport  points  out  that 
out  of  every  five  vehicles  bought  only  three  are  on  the  road 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year*  This  is  a worrying  rate  of  capit- 
al attrition  and  dispersal;  in  addition  to  wreckage  by  acci- 
dents many  vehicles  are  lost  by  Inadequate  maintenance.  There 
is  a clearly  established  need  in  the  community  for  more  people 
with  mechanical  skills*  The  need  Is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
number  that  any  or  all  of  the  garages  In  Papua  and  New  Guinea 
could  or  would  be  prepared  to  train  through  the  apprenticeship 
system*  The  need  is  for  mechanics  strategically  located  out- 
side the  towns*  along  the  Highlands  Highway*  in  villages  and 
wherever  else  there  are  vehicles.  The  need  is  for  people  who 
can  repair  vehicles  within  a subsistence  economy  which  does 
not  demand  high  hourly  rates  but  allows  payment  in  some  other 
way.  The  need  1$  evident  but  the  number  of  people  who  can  be 
trained  within  the  present  system  by  employment  in  garages* 
currently  all  owned  by  foreigners*  is  extremely  limited* 
Moreover*  those  who  can  be  placed  are  expected  to  work  within 
the  Vfe stern  framework.  Owner a of  vehicles  are  expected  to 
pay  in  scarce  cash  rather  than  merely  Incur  ouilgatlons*  lv 
do  not  doubt  that  we  need  more  people  in  most  of  the  trades* 

I very  much  doubt  whether  the  need  is  sufficiently  strong* 
however*  to  force  us  into  formulating  suitable  training  ar- 
rangements which  would  enable  ns  to  meet  the  kind  of  needs 
that  1 have  outlined*  ^ 
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We  cone  back  again  to  the  apprenticeship  system. 
Although  the  Apprenticeship  Board  in  Papua  and  New  Guinea  has 
been  very  flexible  and  allowed  modification  of  the  one-to-one 
tradesman  apprenticeship  relationship}  the  size  of  the  scheme 
is  still  very  much  restricted  by  the  number  of  master  trades- 
men, mostly  expatriates}  who  are  employed  in  Papua  and  New 
Guinea,  the  number  of  apprentices 'employed  depends  entirely 
on  what  the  big  companies  .think  is  the  economic  outlook  of 
the  Territory.  Furthermore,  these  companies  and  individuals 
only  employ  enough  apprentices  for  their  current  needs.  By 
definition,  a developing  country  hopes  to  expand  its  sconcmy . 
It  will  need  a vastly  increased  number  of  people  within  five 
to  ten  years*  Thus,  in  order  to  supply  its  needs  five  years 
hence}  it  should  take  intq  training  far  more  apprentices  than 
are  currently  needed.  The  apprentice  ship  system  in  its  pre- 
sent form  effectively  prevents  uS  from  providing  the  number 
o£  people  with  technical  training  that  the  country  will  need 
in  five  years. 


Turning  to  the  exploration  of  institutional 
versus  on-the-job  training  we  could  ask  whether  or  'not  more 
people  could  be  secured  if  there  were  a variety  of  forms  of 
training.  If  most  trades  cover  a clearly  definable  body  of 
skills  and  techniques  performed  at  specific  levels,  could  not 
all  of  these  be  tested  quite  adequately  by  performance  tests? 

Why  worry  about  how  people  are  trained?  Let  us  keep  our  tech- 
nical colleges  but  let  us  see  if  we  can  diversify  the  forms 
and  patterns  of  training.  Why  not  merely  give  those  who  grad- 
uate tests  of  competence  which  can  be  rigorous  enough  to  en- 
sure both  that  the  work  is  at  a level  satisfactory  to  the 
trade  and  within  acceptable  time  limits?  These  are  surely 
the  two  main  criteria  that  employers  and  the  general  public 
are  interested  in.  Why  not  set  up  a licensing  system  which  ^ 

would  allow  people  to  attempt  the  teats  whenever  they  feel 
prepared?  Then  there  would  be  an  incentive  for  novel  ap- 
proaches to  training  without  in  any  way  giving  up  the  goal 
of  a satisfactory  level  of  performance.  Good  as  the  appren- 
tice ship  system  Is  we  must  have  something  more  than  this  to 
provide  for  future  needs. 

Another  assumption  about  numbers  is  that  the 
cost  of  training  to  employers  is  h^Ki\^lng  incentives  neces- 
sary. To  test  this  we  now  jaave  an  incentive  scheme  which,  as 
His  Honour  has  pointed  out.  Is  beginning  to  bring  results. 

Perhaps  we  can  speed  it  up.  The  carrot  is  there.  Should  we 
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also  provide  a stick  by  Levying  employers  who  do  not  train 
Indigenous  workers? 

Undoubtedly t as  Director  of  Education,  it  is 
my  duty  to  be  preoccupied  with  problems  of  technical  educa- 
tion, with  problems  of  meeting  the  need  for  sufficient 
people  with  technical  competence*  Acceptance  of  the  burden, 
however,  does  not  entail  the  necessity  to  continue  inherent* 
ly  limited  or  outdated  arrangements.  In  particular,  we  are 
not  committed  to  current  combinations  of  institutional  and 
practical  training.  We  have  in  the  last  two  years  made  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  previous  patterns.  These  will  be 
traversed  in  more  detail  in  some  of  the  papers  delivered  at 
this  Seminar.  We  would  not,  of  course , have  made  these 
changes  unless  we  thought  that  they  were  the  best  that  we 
could  devise  within  the  present  framework  in  Papua  and  New 
Guinea.  But'  there  is  no  suggestion  that  we  think  they  are 
the  ultimate.  There  is  no~suggestion  even  that  improvements 
cannot  be  made  to  the  framework  Itself.  If  persuasive  argu- 
ments for  Improvements  are  advanced  during  the  Seminar  we 
would  be  glad  to  adopt  them.  Similarly,  we  hope  that  there 
will  be  exploration  of  improved  ways  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. 


As  far  as  the  Department  of  Education  is  con- 
cerned changes  are  possible,  but  the  job  is  not  ours  alone. 
It  will  be  obvious  enough  from  what  1 have  said  that  com- 
munity arrangements  and  attitudes  are  integral  to  effective 
technical  education.  Perhaps  they  are  even  more  important 
than  the  formal  institutional  courses.  1 believe  that  many 
■ community  arrangements  and  attitudes  are  not  satisfactory, 
not  conducive  to  encouraging  an  adequate  flow  of  technically 
qualified  people.  X hope  you  will  vigorously  attack  the  de- 
ficiencies, but  more  important,  1 hope  you  will  be  creative 
In  formulating  solutions.  The  task  is  certainly  worthy  of 
your  labours.  We  are  confident  also  that  the  labourers  are 
more  than  worthy  of  their  hire. 
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(i)  we  had  not  ourselves  identified  clearly  the  vocational 
implications  of  oar  own  education  system  and  (ii)  we  were 
exporting  attitudes  towards  education  as  well  as  institu- 
tions and  systems.  In  Britain  we  have  had  the  "cult  of  the 
amateur"  at  the  heart  of  our  educational  system  which  has 
given  prestige  and  status  to  the  educated  generalist  in- 
stead of  to  the  vocationally  trained  specialist.  If  educa- 
tion was  useful,  it  was  not  fit  for  a gentleman! 


The  Vocational  Implications  of  British  General  Education 

As  long  ago  as  the  late  1860's  some  critics 
of  our  school  system  in  Britain  pointed  out  that  what  our 
schools  provided*  just  at  the  time  when  we  were  about  to 
make  school  attendance  compulsory  for  all  children*  was 
"a  clerk's  education".  But  this  was  brushed  aside*  partly 
because 9 in  fact*  our  society  was  at  the  stage  when  for  the 
next  100  years  it  required  more  aiH^  more  clerks;  as  many  as 
the  schools  could  produce*  But  only  tbe  highly  industrial- 
ised societies  and  advanced  "welfare11  states,  such  as  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  can  employ  clerks  on  this  scale* 

An  educational  system  which  works  in  these  countries  leads 
to  a grotesque  overproduction  of  clerks  in  developing 
countries  as  many  African  aid  Asian  states  have  found.  Un- 
fortunately, the  British  regard  for  general  academic  educa- 
tion, combined  with  the  initial  need  of  all  developing 
cj’  i tries  to  build  up  their  essential  government  administra- 
tive services,  have  given  "a  clerk’s  education"  a false  vo- 
cational prestige.  Hence  the  resistance  of  teachers  and 
parerts  to  a wider  range  of  vocational  studies  in  so  many 
developing  countries. 


Education  and  Training  for  Economic  and  Social  Development 

The  way  out  of  this  difficulty  ha 5 come  from 
(i)  the  slow  "feed  back  into  the  educational  system  from 
the  labour  market  as  when  the  boy  from  the  technical' stream 
of  a secondary  school  in  Uganda  visited  his  old  school  driv- 
ing his  own  Mercedes  car,  and  (ii)  from  the  inclusion  of 
educational  development  in  general  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment plans  for  the  emerging  nations  of  the  world*  These 
plans,  even  though  they  can  often  provide  only  targets  or 
tentative  guide  lines?  do  lead  to  consideration  being  given 
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to  manpower  needs  in  some  detail  and  thence  to  training  grid 
to  education  in  vocational  terms  £or  the  needs  of  developing 
countries.  Thus,  in  the  1960  rs,  we  have  been  forced  furious- 
ly to  think  about  education  and  training  in  terms  of  mainly 
rural  communities,  which' is  what  most  developing  countries 
are,  instead  of  industrialised  urban  societies,  which  is 
what  most  of  the  metropolitan  countries  who  have  supplied 
the  educational  models,  are* 


The  Development  of  Resources  of  Manpover  - Some  Financial 
Implications 


* 


Later  in  this  Seminar  other  speakers  will  be 
talking  to  us  on  this  subject  in  relation  to  Papua  and  New 
Guinea,  I will,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks  to  a few 
generalisations.  To  begin  with,  this  approach  to  education 
and  training  enables  us  to  Look  at  It  In  a different  way, 
namely  as  an  investment  instead  of  as  a social  service. 

This  has  a number  of  implications.  One  concerns  the  way 
in  which  governments  analyse  their  expenditures.  Another 
is  that  if  expenditure  ?n  vocational  education  is  to  be  just- 
ified as  an  investment  it  must  be  assessed  in  the  same  way 
as  all  proposals  for  investment  are  judged  : namely,  will 
it  pay?  In  more  technical  terms  this  type  of  education  Is 


subject  to  an  appraisal  of  Its  costs  measured  against  a 
valuation  of  its  benefits.  Capital  and  recurrent  costs 
can  generally  be  estimated  with  a fair  degree  of  accuracy; 
the  problem  is  to  convert  the  benefits  into  each  terms  to 
set  against  the  bills  we  wish  the  Minister  of  Finance  and 
such  international  agencies  as  the  World  Bank,  U,N.D,P*, 
etc.  to  pay.  The  attempt  has  to  be  made.  In  this  process 
the  time  factor  is  important,  not  because  we  should  intro- 
duce a'  spurious  accuracy  into  the  calculations  by  isslng  such 
advanced  techniques  as  estimates  of  discounted  cash  flows, 
but  because  international  aid  agencies  are  often  willing  to 
provide  finance  for  the  capital  investment  Involved,  while 
expecting  the  country  concerned  to  provide  the  finance  for 
the  recurrent  costs  from  the  start  of  the  operation.  We 
all  know  that  it  #my  be  several  years  before  technically 
trained  people  begin  to  generate  a flow  of  wealth  which  is 
the  justification  for  their  training*  What  1 am  saying  la 
that  the  initial  building  up  of  a nation's  stock  of  skilled 
manpower  is  of  the  nature  of  a capital  investment j the  Later 
replacement  of  that  manpower  is  when  recurrent  costs  really 
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Development  of  Mango  war:  Some  Problems 

Another  general  problem  Is  that  of  the  degree 
of  accuracy  with  tfiich  forecasts  of  manpower  needs  can  be 
made  and  in  tfcat  detail  does  any  country  know  just  how  many 
welders  it  will  need  in  four  years1  time?  What  is  the  ratio 
of  technologists  to  technicians  to  draftsmen  to  operatives 
in  say i a particular  country’s  engineering  industry?  A lot 
of  intelligent  guessing  is  needed  for  these  manpower  fore- 
casts. The  more  stable  industrial  developed  countries  may 
be  able  to  make  these  estimates  industry  by  industry.  The 
developing  countries  rarely  can.  It  is  usually  easier,  how- 
ever, to  say  tAat  should  be  the  standards  of  the  courses  of 
education  and  training.  Her*  there  has  been  a welcome  move 
to  design  courses  and  set  standards  that  are  -relevant  to  the 
needs  of  developing  countries  instead  of  being  copies  of  the 
courses  and  standards  of  the  metropolitan  countries  Involved. 
One  dilemma  which  faces  us  here  is  whether  the  trainees  will 
be  satisfied  with  a qualification  which  has  only  local  cur- 
rency. Recently,  however,  1 have  Increasingly  found  greater 
willingness  to  be  satisfied  with  local  qualifications,  es- 
pecially as  they  become  built  into  wage  schemes.  These  in- 
clude schemes  of  practical  trade  testing  not  tied  to  ap- 
prenticeship schemes. 


Manpower  Meeds  for  Rural  Development 


form  of  development  in  many  of  the  emerging  countries.  It 
involves  not  only  education  and  training  designed  to  bring 
about  technical  changes  in  agriculture,  itself,  but  also  for 
the  development  of  related  input  and  output  industries  and 
services.  These  changes  are  not  entirely  economic:  they  are 
partly  social)  because  one  of  the  objectives  i s to  make  rural 
Society  more  attractive,  so  that  life  in  the  country  does 
not  always  suffer  in  any  comparison  witLi  life  in  the  cities 
and  modern  industrial  enclaves.  The  education  which  goes 
along  with  this  likewise  includes  not  only  the  need  for  vo- 
cational skills,  but  needs  to  be  slanted  towards  creating  a 
lifelong  Interest  in  the  life  and  affairs  of  rural  societies. 
This  Is  in  marked  contrast  with  so  much  education  in  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  past  which  has  unfitted  boys  and  girls 
for  life  in  the  country.  More  and  more  it  is  now  recognised 
that  a developing  country  needs  to  have  a balanced  system 


Rural  development  is  perhaps  the  most  complex 


of  vocational  education  and  training)  and  not  just  one  whi ch- 
eaters for  a few  industrial  enclaves. 


Vocational  Education  for  Agricultural  Development 

Furthermore,  it  i$  often  most  noticeable  in 
education  associated  with  rural  development  that  vocational 
education  can  be  very  much  involved  in  \ social  problems. 

Let  me  give  just  one  example  taken  frow  Fiji.  Fifteen  miles 
from  Suva  is  the  excellent  agricultural  secondary  school  of 
Havuso  run  by  Muriel  Baroford  and  her  husband.  The  distinct* 
ive  feature  of  this  school  is  its  end-on  farm  training  scheme, 
which  enables  the  boys  to  havr  a small  farm  (3  acres)  for 
three  years,  rllc  of  tfiich  thi  earn  their  keep  and  save  any- 
thing between  400  and  900  dol .ars,  which  they  can  draw  on 
thereafter  for  one  purpose  only  - to  set  up  in  life  as  farm- 
ers themselves.  All  this  is  first  class,  but  this  is  farming 
appropriate  to  a society  of  yeomen  fanners  or  at  least  sturdy 
peasants.  How  appropriate  is  it  in  Fijian  society  with  its 
mataqali  system  of  land  usage  and  the  traditional  obligations 
of  kerlkeri  and  communal  labour » communal  feasts  etc?  can 
there  be  rural  development  under  these  conditions?  The 
answer  to  that  question  must  involve  agricultural  education 
and  training  in  Fi ji . 


Vocational  Education  end  Social  Problems 


Land  tenure  is  not  the  only  social  problem 
which  vocational  education  runs  into.  One  of  the  largely 
undiscussed  aspects  of  vocational  education  that  it  is 
producing  vocational  leaders  in  all  kinds  of  productive 
processes  - for  example)  fanners,  workshop  foremen,  and 
transport  superintendents.  Because  these  forms  and  levels 
of  leadership  affect  people's  daily  lives  and  obviously  so, 
it  is  all  too  clear  that  education  and  t.*  Ining  are  often 
a direct  challenge  to  traditional  form?  of  leadership. 
Education,  and  especially  vocational  education*  so  often 
replaces  local  aristocracy  by  a meritocracy.  This  has  been 
a lengthy  process  in  the  metropolitan  countries,  and  the 
social  adjustments  have  been  made  over  generations.  De- 
veloping countries  are,  almost  by  definition,  countries  in 
a hurry * The  speeded-up  process  of  social  changes  in 
leadership  systems  can  be  pail  A and  Is  nearly  always 
bewildering.  ‘ * 
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Vocational  Education  and  Social  Values 


Other  aspects  of  traditional  societies  are 


threatened  by  economic  development  and  the  associated  voca- 
tional education.  This,  often  by  implication,  challenges 
the  traditional  values  and  objectives  of  society.  Many 
societies  in  the  developing  world  place  much  more  emphasis 
on  communal  living  than  does  the  individualistic  society  of 
Western  Europe  and.  its  cultural  off- shoots,  with  its  im- 
plied emphasis  on  self-reliance,  individual  initiative,  and 
personal  responsibility.  This  particularly  affects  such 
branches  of  vocational  education  and  training  as  business 
studies.  There  is  much  social  and  economic  development  which 
is  hindered  by  the  traditional  value  systems  and  social  ob- 
jectives of  societies.  Vocational  education  may  be  quite  in- 
effective unless  it  changes  people's  attitudes,  and  education 
for  this  purpose  is  still  little  understood.  What  is  more* 
is  it  always  right  to  make  the  attempt?  Western  Samoa  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  in  its  society  there  is  no  need  for 
orphanages  or  for  old  people's  homes. 


Vocational  Education  and  Racial  Problems 

There  is  one  particularly  complex  social  prob- 
lem with  which  vocational  education  can  be  much  involved. 
Multi-racial  societies  often  present  very  difficult  problems 
of  varying  rates  and  forms  of  economic  development.  Malaysia 
is  one  such  society,  Fiji  is  another.  To  what  extent  can 
vocational  education  and  training  be  used  to  remove  gross 
conpsunal  inequalities?  In  Malaysia,  since  1960,  a consider- 
able effort  has  been  put  into  the  vocational  education  and 


trai  g of  the  Malay  Malaysian  so  as  to  make  them  more 


near  equal  to  the  Chinese  Malaysians  in  industrial  and  com- 


merc  skills.  This  is  having  some  effect,  and  Fiji  is 
looking\at  the  Malaysian  experience  with  some  interest, 
wondering  whether  it  has  lessons  which  might  assist  in  re- 
ducing the  divergencies  between  Fijians  and  Indians  in  Fiji. 
But  linking  vocational  education  and  training  with  racial 
problems,  p^pes  awkward  questions.  When  does  discrimination 
in  favour  of  'one  race  or  community  become  discrimination 
against  another? 
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kind  of  technical  specialist  in  developing  countries  there  has 
been  much  improvisation#  Small  institutes  for  this  or  the 
other  form  of  training,  too  small  to  be  effective  and  nearly 
always  inefficient,  have  been  set  up#  There  is  now  greater 
awareness  that  there  needs  to  be  much  more  overall  planning 
and  control  of  vocational  education  and  training,  if  the  re- 
sult is  to  be  in  harmony  with  national  plans  for  economic  and 
social  development#  Certainly  countries  with  populations  of 
a few  hundred  thousand  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a great 
variety  of  small  specialised  institutions  in  place  of  one  de- 
cent organisation#  From  this  thinking  stems  a development 
such  as  The  University  of  the  South  Pacific  with# its  non- 
traditional  links  with  other  institutions  like  the  Derrick 
Technical  Institute* 


Organising  for  Local  Initiative  and  Responsibility 

Another  organisational  problem  concerns  the  con- 
trol over  the  day  to  day  working  of  institutions  of  vocational 
education  and  training.  Developing  countries  have  often  only 
recently  emerged  from  colonial  rule  and  colonies  were  usually 
pretty  paternalistic  societies*  This  tradition  has  been  ob- 
vious in  the  way  in  which  many  institutions  were  closely  con- 
trolled from  some  central  office  of  government*  Yet,  if  the 
institutions  are  to  be  responsive  to  *ocal  needs  as  they  arise, 
they  require  to  have  more  freedom  to  act  on  their  own  respons- 
ibility, within  the  approved  policy  and  financial  budget* 

There  is  an  encouraging  trend  in  this  direction,  with  govern- 
ing bodies  being  set  up  representing  government,  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  and  the  staff  of  the  institution#  The 
aim  must  be  to  have  sufficient  delegation  of  responsibility 
and  authority  to  encourage  local  initiative,  and  to  achieve 
this  within  a general  framework  of  coordination  and  co*opera~ 
tion*  This  becomes  more  and  more  possible  as  the  administra- 
tive talent  and  experience  of  a country  increases  and  as  con- 
fidence grows* 


Problems  oi  Resources 


International  aid  is  considerably  assisting  in 
the  development  of  vocational  education  and  training,  hut 
many  countries  ate  chronically  short  of  money  to  keep  the  work 
going.  Furthermore,  vocational  education  and  training  is. 


usually  more  costly  than  academic  education  using  IV^halk  and 
talk"  methods  of  teaching.  One  of  the  trends  which  has 
struck  me  as  encouraging  has  been  the  ingenuity  which  has 
been  put  into  self-help  schemes  which  must  have  given  those 
concerned  a great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  value  of  the 
training  which  they  ate  providing.  To  give  an  example  1 
would  like  to  refer  again  to  Patrick  van  Rensburg's  work  in 
Botswana.  His  "brigades"  undertake  work  on  contract  whirh 
provide  the  on-the-job  training  they  need.  The  experience 
which  this  provides  in  estimating  and  costing  jobs  is  in- 
valuable. The  revenue  also  provides  each  member  with  some 
modest  savings,  and  when  they  have  finished  their  three 
years  of  training-cum-educatior  in  the  "brigade",  Patrick 
has  encouraged  them  to  form  co-operative  societies  which 
carry  on  competing  for  contracts  on  a thoroughly  efficient 
commercial  basis.  Out  in  Western  Samoa  the  Small  Trades1 
Training  Institute  is  also  undertaking  work  in  both  building, 
electrical  trades  and  in  engineering  to  provide  training  ex- 
perience, materials  and  a contribution  in  cash  towards  over- 
heads. This  is  not  completely  new,  because  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  famous  training  institute,  Tiger  Kloof, 
in  the  Northern  Cape  was  training  on  production  in  the  early 
days  of  this  century  and,  of  course.  Dr.  Herbert  Schofield 
built  Up  Loughborough  in  England  on  the  same  principle. 
Nevertheless',  this  spirit  of  enterprise  associated  with  voca- 
tional education  and  training  seems  to  be  spreading  and  since 
arriving  in  Papua  and  New  Guinea  X have  been  most  impressed 
by  the  enterprise  and  Initiative  in  this  direction  being 
shown  by  some  of  your  institutions.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
need  to. keep  all  this  kind  of  activity  under  review  and  to 
evaluate  the  experience  gained  in  these  unorthodox  ways. 


Communications 


1 have  said  enough  to  show  that  vocational  ed- 
ucation and  training  throughout  the  developing  world  is  ad- 
vancing in  spite  of  the  social  complexities  with  riiich  it  is 
involved,  in  spite  of  shortages  of  resources  and  lack  of  in- 
formation about  manpower  needs.  Much  experience  is  being 
gained  and  one  of  my  concerns  is  to  seek  ways  and  means  of 
gettirg  ir formation  about  what  is  being  done  passed  on  more 
quickly.  Personally,  I have  been  very  fortunate:  short  term 
secondments  for  assignment  in  South  East  Asia,  Eafrt  Africa 
and  Southern  Africa  have  given  me  a knowledge  of  problems 
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and  achievements  in  several  varied  parts  of  the  world*  diich 
I m now  finding  invaluable  in  the  job  1 am  engaged  on  in 
the  South  Pacific,  This  Seminar  is  an  opportunity  for  all  of 
us  to  learn  more  from  the  sharing  of  experience.  Its  organ- 
isers are  to  be  congratulated.  1 hope  that  we  shall  see 
more  of  such  seminars  in  future,  and  perhaps  sometimes  cover- 
ing more  of  the  many  island  communities  of  the  South  Pacific. 


TECHNICAL  HAN P OVER  MEEDS 


IN 

* 

PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 


by 


J,E,  HENRY 


Secretary, 

Employers  Federation 
ol  Papua- New  Guinea 
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for  exchange  of  views  and  experiences. 

On  one  point  t;here  seems  to  be  general  con- 
currence. It  is  clear  that  in  terms  of  the  Programme  of 
this  Seminar , the  Employers'  main  concern  Is  with  Group  II  - 
Technician  and  Sub-Professional  Training;  although  there  is 
some  overlap  with  people  who  could  fit  into  Croup  III  - 
Professional  Training*  or  Group  1 - Trade  Level  Training, 

At  the  present  time  it  seems  to  private  enter- 
prise rather  premature  to  look  for  local  people  to  fill 
such  professional  positions  as  exist  at  the  Group  III  level. 
Also,  this  category  is  receiving  a great  deal  of  attention 
from  other  directions  so  we  can  concentrate  on  problems  of 
more  immediate  and  direct  concern  to  us,  Somewhere  just  be- 
low this  fully  professional  level r however,  we  see  a need 
for  education  and  training  of  such  people  as  agricultural 
and  forestry  officers,  I have  used  this  designation  despite 
its  association  with  the  Administration  usage  because  I want 
to  make  clear  1 am  not  referring  to  graduates  but  to  sub- 
professional people.  It  seems  likely  that  equivalent  types 
will  be  needed  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the  mining 
industry « Also,  a whole  variety  of  industries  are  opening 
up  in  the  Territory,  some  on  a small  scale  as  yet,  but  with 
a potential  for  growth.  These*  too,  will  find  a need  for 
sub-professional  employees. 

Looking  back  to  Group  I and  assuming  that 
this  is  intended  to  cover  not  merely  actual  tradesmen  and 
apprentices  but  all  those  whose  present  ceiling  is  at  this 
level*  we  have  very  much  the  same  people  as  would  be  covered 
by  the  classifications  under  the  General  Employment  Awards 
which  cane  into  operation  this  year.  These  include  semi- 
skilled trades  workers,  other  semi-skilled  workers  who  can- 
not be  associated  with  a specific  trade,  also  unqualified 
(or  '•practical*')  tradesmen  and  the  lower  ranks  of  clerical, 
sales  and  store  assistants.  An  unknown  proportion  of  these 
employees  have  latent  aptitudes  or  acquired  <but  not  form- 
ally recognised)  skills  which,  by  means  of  proper  training, 
could  be  brought  out  and  developed  to  general  benefit.  As 
it  is,  some  degree  of  potential  skilled  manpower  is  being 
lost  through  inadequate  utilisation  of  abilities  because  of 
lack  of  training,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  fault  of  in- 
dividual employers, 


\ 
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There  is  in  addition  the  substantial  number  of 
what  in  Australia  would  be  called  ’’white -collar11  workers  of 
the  lower  grades.  Here  we  begin  to  overlap  into  Group  11. 

Many  of  these  office  and  shop  workers  are  young  though  to 
offer  good  prospects  of  rising  from  the  bottom  of  tb^  "white  - 
collar"  to  somevfoere  within  Group  II  if  the  necessary  train- 
ing was  available.  Above  these  you  have  the  indigenous 
■*  'lerk  who,  although  he  may  lack  the  educational  qualifies*, 
tions  to  become  an  accountant , might  be  able  to  reach  the 
position  of  a bookkeeper,  or  take  on  clerical  work  of  a 
specialised  nature.  The  same  applies  to  the  girls.  There 
is  a crying  need  for  the  education  and  training  of  indigenes 
so  that  they  may  enter  or  rise  within  the  whole  intermediate 
bracket.  1 have  specifically  mentioned  '’white-collar*1  jobs, 
but  the  same  consideration  applies  to  others*  for  example, 
tne  tradesman  who  might  becv,.oe  a technician  or  be  taught 
some  specialised  process  related  to  his  trade. 

In  closing  1 shall  refer  to  three  special  prob- 
lems. The  first  is  chat  of  the  Indigenous  foremen  or  super- 
visors (and  the  number  of  these  is  growing).  These  people 
are,  as  a rule,  very  reluctant  to  exercise  any  real  authority. 
This  has  been  observed  elsewhere,  for  example  in  Africa,  and 
there  are  theories  exploring  this  attitude  which  are  no  doubt 
very  interesting  to  anthropologists.  However,  from  a prac- 
tical viewpoint  it  is  a distinctly  adverse  factor  in  running 
a business  and  must  be  overcome.  This  means  a special  kind 
of  training  and  education  is  needed  for  these  indigenous 
supervisors. 


The  second  problem  is  related  to  the  first  in 
its  origins,  that  is  the  traditions  and  cultural  backgici 
of  the  indigenous  workforce.  In  relation  to  the  actual  work 
situation  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  wart  to  get  the  beat  re* 
suits  we  must  devise  methods  of  helping  the  employee  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  demands  of  working  in  a sophisticated  economy. 
Put  hLuntiy,  the  old  culture  and  traditions  must  ts  adapted 
to  a Western  style  of  living  and  of  working. 

The  third  problem  can  be  put  equally  bluntly. 
There  is  a need  for  training  of  expatriates  to  train,  or 
help  in  training,  the  indigenous  employees  working  under  or 
alongside  them.  The  acquisition  of  job  ''know-how”  is  a very 
slow  and  uncertain  process  if  it  Is  left  to  take  place  by  some 
kind  of  osmosis, 

miv; 
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One  word  of  caution*  In  all  we  are  discussing 
and  suggesting  Let  us  try  to  avoid  an  unco-ordinated  proli- 
feration or  duplication  of  schools  or  of  training  courses* 
This  Seminar  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  review  the  institu- 
tions  and  sources  now  available  and  assess  not  only  what  is 
desirable  but  also  what  is  practicable  for  the  future. 


TECHNICAL  MANPOWER  FOR 


DEVELOPMENT:  A PRELIMINARY 


ASSESSMENT  OF  NEEDS 


by 
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Introduction 


Since  the  establishment  of  the  Manpower  Plann- 
ing Unit  in  the  Department  of  Labour  which  took  effect  In 
January  1968,  the  demand  for  manpower  information  has  in- 
creased substantially,  Pattly  this  is  a logical  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  the  Unit*  but  it  is  also  indicative  of  a 
growing  recognition  that  human  resources  play  a vital  and  de-» 
cisive  role  in  the  attainment  of  development  targets*  both 
In  the  context  of  overall  national  development  and  in  speci- 
fic functional  areas. 

Many  misunderstandings  exist  about  the  Intri- 
cacy of  manpower  analysis  and  projections.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  people  believe  that  manpower  estimates  are  based  on 
a straightforward  process  of  making  a number  of  necessary 
assumptions  and  then  sitting  down  in  front  of  a calculating 
machine  or  a computer  to  produce  the  resul.  3.  Because  of 
such  simplistic  beliefs  there  is  probably  no  comparable  field 
of  research  and  analysis  in  which  so  many  people  claim  expert- 
ise and  knowledge. 

The  complexity  of  manpower  planning,  however, 
goes  far  beyond  the  mastering  of  statistical  techniques. 
Fundamentally,  manpower  planning  resU  upon  a qualitative 
basis,  a knowledge  and  appreciation  of  society  in  all  its 
facets  and  of  all  the  forces  at  v,rk  within  it,  all  tending, 
particularly  in  a developing  country,  towards  drastic  and 
rapid  change.  Continuous  evaluation  and  revaluation  of 
societal  change  and  its  implications  for  human  resources  de- 
velopment are,  therefore*  a major  prerequisite  for  sound 
manpower  planning. 

Research  into  the  qualitative  aspects  of  man- 
power is  another  important  responsibility  of  the  manpower 
planner.  Every  factor  which  influences  the  creation  and 
utilisation  of  personal  skills  must  be  analysed  and  taken 
into  account.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  the  right  number 
of  skills  created  if  measures  have  not  been  taken  in  time  to 
ensure  that  they  also  are  of  the  right  kind  so  that  they  can 
be  effectively  applied  when  and 'where  required. 

Comparative  research  is  also  vitally  necessary. 
Many  problems  of  manpower  planning  have  been  experienced  in 
other  developing  countries  from  which  valuable  lessons  can 
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and  should  be  Learned*  Whilst  so me  features  may  be  unique 
to  this  Territory ^ it  is  folly  to  believe  that  they  all  are 
and  that  we  will  have  to  find  our  own  solutions  to  all  our 
own  problems*  In  many  Instances,  different  solutions  to 
similar  problems  have  been  tried  elsewhere  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success.  Mistakes  and  pitfalls  can  be  avoided  if 
adequate  knowledge  is  gained  of  other  countries1  experiences. 

Even  in  respect  to  statistical  analysis  the 
manpower  planner  has  no  clear-cut  answers  to  tus  problems. 
There  exists  no  firmly  established  body  of  knowledge  and 
systematic  analysis  to  diich  he  can  turn  with  confidence. 

He  has  to  acquire  at  least  a working  knowledge  of  techniques, 
developed  over  the  years  in  a number  of  related  disciplines, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  select,  in  each  instance,  the  most  re- 
levant arid  appropriate  technique  - or  de'^lop  his  own  if  he 
cannot  find  any  suitable  to  borrow. 

The  paucity  of  manpower  data,  particularly  in 
terms  of  time  series  covering  the  past,  puts  an  additional 
burden  on  the  manpower  planner  as  he  often  has  to  fill  in 
existing  gaps  by  using  his  own  judgment.  This  renders  the 
task  of  making  future  estimates  a peculiarly  hazardous 
undertaking,  the  more  so  since  many  people  use  such  estim- 
ates without  any  reference  to  the  qualifications  attaching 
to  them.  The  conscientious  manpower  planner  has  to  bear 
this  constantly  in  mind  and  ensure  that  his  analyses  are  as  ■■ 
thorough  as  resources  and  data  permit. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  manpower  planner 
adds  only  one  more  guess  to  an  a ray  of  guesses  made  by 
various  other  people.  It  is  the  contention  of  these  intro- 
ductory remarks  that  the  manpower  planner's  guess,  despite 
all  its  limitations,  is  likely  to  be  the  best  informed  and 
that  he  is  better  equipped  to  exercise  judgment  in  the  rele- 
vant ar'sas  where  it  Is  required. 

In  presenting  estimates  of  technical  manpower 
in  this  paper,  it  has  been  necessary  to  proceed  through  a 
succession  of  analytical  stages  only  the  outcome  of  which  can 
be  shown,  with  some  brief  comments.  It  must  be  emphasised 
that  the  use  of  the  word  "preliminary 11  in  the  sub-title  Is 
quite  deliberate  and  that  the  data  presented  must  be  so  re- 
garded. At  the  same  time,  it  hold  the  promise  of  a more  de- 
finitive analysis  in  the  future. 
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The  Manpower  Planning  Unit  has  recently  com- 
pleted projections  of  the  total  monetary  sector  workforce  to 
1976*  They  were  made  within  the  broad  framework  of  develop- 
ment targets  and  based  mainly  on  relationships  between  likely 
growth  of  Gross  Territory  Product  by  industrial  sector  .and 
the  corresponding  growth  in  the  workforce  required  to  produce 
that  G*T.P*  Trie  results,  shown  in  Table  1,  form  the  basis 
for  the  analysis  of  technical  manpower  needs* 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  drawing  up  of 
an  inventory  of  technical  manpower  at  the  date  for  which  we 
have  the  relevant  information,  i.e*  the  date  of  the  Popula-  t 
tion  Census,  30th  June,  1966*  Having  defined  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "technical",  the  stock  of  technical  manpower  is  de- 
termined and  its  relationship  to  the  total  manpower  stock 
e stabl i shed . 


The  following  step  is  to  give  consideration  to 
the  structure  of  the  technical  manpower  stock  in  a develop- 
ing economy  and  to  the  question  bow  growtb-cum- change  is 
likely  to  affect  that  structure  and  its  relative  position  in 
the  expanding  total  workforce*  This  will  be  quantitatively 
expressed  in  estimates' of  technical  manpower  needs  at 
various  levels  of  skill. 

Next,  major  implications  of  the  estimated  needs 
for  skills  in  the  workforce  through  training  and  education 
will  be  analysed,  following  which  some  conclusions  will  be 
drawn* 


2*  Inventory  of  Technical  Manpower 

The  term  "technical*'  is  generally  used  in  re- 
lation to  occupations  which  require  some  degree  of  manipula- 
tive skill  and  varying  degrees  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  science  and  technology..  At  the  one  end  of  the  scale  is 
placed  the  craftsman  or  tradesman  who  has  to  possess  a high 
degree  of  manual  dexterity  in  applying  a limited  number  of 
established  processes  with  which  he  has  to  make  himself  com- 
pletely familiar.  On  the  other  end  is  the  sclent 1st /techno- 
logist who,  these  days,  has  become  almost  totally  divorced 
from  the  sphere  of  manual  work  and  is  primarily,  if  not  solely, 
concerned  with  theory,  with  research,  and  with  the  design  and 
development  of  technological  innovations  and  processes* 

i 


Between  the  two  extremes  lies  a whole  range  of  occupations 
and  ski  11  £»  roughly  in  the  middle  of  which  is  found  what  has 
become  known  as  the  technician. 

For  the  present  purpose,  however,  the  con- 
ventional definition  of  technical  manpower  needs  to  be 
widened*  In  particular,  the  white  collar  occupations  assoc- 
iated with  office  work  were  included  for  two  reasons: 


(a)  a number  of  these  occupations  have  advanced  to 

a level  where  mere  education  is  no  longer  (if 
it  ever  was)  sufficient  to  produce  a competent 
worker;  the  particular  skills  demanded  from 
workers  in  these  occupations  make  training, 
additional  to  education,  a definite  requirement; 


<b)  in  a developing  country  like  the  Territory 

where  nearly  all  entrants  to  the  modem  sector 
of  the  workforce  lack  a tradition  of  literacy 
and  of  acquaintance  with  basic  communication 
and  operational  skills,  the  preparation  of  in- 
digenous workers  for  clerical  and  administra- 
tive occupations  necessitates  Instruction  and 
training  far  beyond  that  needed  in  a literate, 
advanced  society*  This  process  of  Instruction 
and  training  must  aim  at  building  up  an  array 
of  skills  from  the  lowest  levels  upwards  and 
must,  therefore,  be  based  on  a minute  analysis 
of  all  skill  requirements  for  particular  oc- 
cupations* The  fact  that  all  too  commonly  train- 
ing and  instruction  are  not  based  on  such  de- 
tailed analysis  but  tend  to  be  simply  pitched 
at  a level  analogous  to  that  of  Australia,  ex- 
plains why  J:he  results  so  far  have  been  unsatis- 
factory. Because  of  this  need  for  specific 
skill  inculcation  and  its  resulting  similarity 
. to  the  more  conventional  technical  training  and 
education,  the  products  of  these  processes  have 
here  been  included  in  the  technical  manpower 
stock. 


In  two  Appendices,  relevant  information  Is  pro- 
vided for  the  interpreation  of  the  data  contained  in  the 
various  tables.  Appendix  1 gives  definitions  of  the  five 
Manpower  Classes  A to  E roughly  in  that  order, 
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to  professional s,  sub-professionals,  skilled  manual  and  re- 
lated workers,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers.  Appendix 
11  shows  the  list  of  occupations  which  have  been  included  in 
the  assessment  of  the  technical  manpower  stock*  While  only 
one  term,  administrative,  is  used  In  the  tables  to  refer  to 
the  occupations  not  traditionally  regarded  as  technical,  it 
incorporates  most  clerical  and  commercial  occupations*  The 
exceptions  are  such  occupations  as  accountants,  economists, 
statisticians  and  personnel  specialists  which  are  included  in 
the  "technical  (traditional)"  category  as  it  was  not  possible 
to  extract  them  from  the  grouped  data  available  (Occupation 
Codes  075-083)* 


The  list  of  occupations  has  been  composed 
fairly  liberally  because  application  of  Manpower  Classes  to 
the  number  of  workers  in  each  occupational  category  disting- 
uishes relative  skill  levels  and  the  concern  here  is  primarily 
with  skilled  workers,  i*e*  from  Manpower  Class  C up  to  Class 
A*  In  allocating  Manpower  Classes  to  the  workforce,  an 
earlier  analysisrwas  completely  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
additional  census  data  which  have  since  been  released*  The 
review  has  led  to  some  drastic  changes.  These  are  caused  by 
relating  nominal  occupational  statements  in  the  Census  - the 
only  information  available  at  the  time  of  the  first  assess- 
ment in  1968  - to  such  characteristics  as  educational  standard 
reached,  qualifications,  and  wage  distribution  by  occupation* 
The  latter  was  derived  from  the  employment  stati sties .collect- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Labour* 

As  a result  of  this  re-assessment,  the  indig- 
enous component  of  high  level  manpower  was  substantially  re- 
duced, dropping  in  Class  A from  5 to  1 per  cent,  in  Class  B 
from  31  to  13>  and  in  Class  C from  73  to  51  per  cent*  In 
these  three  Classes  combined,  the  proportion  was  revised  from 
61  to  40  per  cent*  Since  the  recent  analysis  is  much  more  de- 
finitive than  the  earlier  one,  it  highlights  the  very  strong 
dependency  on  expatriates  in  the  occupations  requiring  higher 


1 See  C.L,  Belts,  "High  Level  Manpower  in  Papua  and  New 
Guinea,  Current  situation  and  Future  Prospects14*  Paper 
delivered  to  Seminar  on  the  Demography  of  Papua  and  New 
Guinea,  The  Australian  NationafiUniversi ty  Canberra, 
16-18  Oct*  1968,  and  to  Seminar  on  Industrial  Relations 
in  a Developing  Country,  University  of  Papua  and  New 
Guinea,  Pott  Moresby,  25-30  Oct*  1968, 
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\ 


between  the  various  skill  levels: 


ALL  INDUSTRIES  (1966) 


A 

B 

Technical  (trad.) 

1 

1.5 

Administrative 

1 

2.3 

Total 

1 

3.3 

C 

D 

11.1 

39.1 

5.8 

9.4 

10.9 

23.3 

dp 

There  are  no  optimal L ratios  known  to  exist  bet- 
ween manpower  at  different  levels  of  skill*  although  much 
current  research  is  concerned  with  this  problem.  It  has  been 
argued,  however > that  existing  ratios  often  reflect  under- 
utilisation of  high  level  manpower . Which,  particularly  in  a 
developing  economy,  is  a luxury  that  no  one  can  afford.  In 
India,  for  example,  the  existing  ratio  between  graduate  and 
non- graduate  engineers  (Manpower  Classes  A and  B,  respectively) 
is  1 : 1*7,  compared  with  an  almost  1 i 1 ratio  in  1947.  Thus, 
over  a 20  year  period,  the  training  of  non-graduate  engineers 
has  only  been  slightly  higher  than  that  of  graduates.  Invest- 
igations in  a number  of  important  engineering  organisations, 
however,  have  revealed  that  a large  proportion  of  graduate 
engineers  (nearly  40%)  was  employed  in  positions  which  could 
quite  adequately  be  filled  by  technicians,  Le.  non-graduate 
engineers.  This  implies  either  that  too  many  graduate  engin- 
eers are  being  trained  - which  is  a very  costly  affair  - so 
that  they  have  to  accept  employment  at  a lower  level,  or  that 
they  are  being  diverted  from  areas  tfiere  their  qualifications 
are  needed  through  over- evaluation  ■*  he  jobs  in  which  they 

are  placed.  The  latter  would  ref If  a the  management  of  the 

organisations  concerned  who  have  no*.  -operly  analysed  the 
exact  requirements  for  the  particular  jobs.  In  either  case, 
the  wastage  of  high  level  manpower  involved  can  be  serious.  As 
a result  of  these  investigations,  the  Indian  Government  decided 
that  in  the  Fourth  Five  Year  Flan  period  (1966-1971)  "the  out- 
put of  graduate  engineers  should  be  pegged  down  and  that  of 
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technicians  gradually  pegged  up  to  reach  a proportion  of  one 
engineer  to  three  of  four  technicians". 2 A model  developed 

for  the  assessment  of  technical  manpower  in  the  forest  in- 
dustry suggests  an  average  ratio  between  Manpower  Classes  A 
and  5 of*  approximately » 1 ; 7. 

The  ratios  existing  in  the  Territory  show  a 
surprisingly  low  number  of  technician  level  manpower  under- 
pinning the  professional  and  management  workers,  Whilst 
much  research  and  study  will  need  to  be  undertaken  to  establish 
far  more  accurately  than  1 s now  possible  the  desirable  ratios 
between  manpower  at  different  skill  level s»  there  appears  to 
be  a case  for  Increasing  support- level  training  (Class  B) 
much  .faster  than  the  professional  level  training.  This  Is 
not  meant  to  imply  that  the  latter  ought  not  to  increase*  but 
that  its  increase  could  be  at  a lower  rate  relative  to  the  B 
level  training. 

A peculiar  feature  of  the  admlnistrative/mana** 
gerial  structure  In  the  Territory's  Industries  Is  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  public  sector  (as  defined)  and  commerce 
which » between  them*  account  for  more  than  301  of  all  Class 
A and  B manpower  in  this  category  and  almost  70%  of  Class  C. 
Because  these  are  the  Classes  in  which  the  large  majority  of 
expatriates  are  employed*  It  follows  that  In  any  plans  for 
setting  up  or  expanding  training  facilities  for  Indigenous 
manpower  of  this  type*  a detailed  assessment  of  the  actual 
job  requirements  in  these  employment  sectors  must  he  made  if 
It  is  to  be  effective. 

In  terms  of  technical  (traditional)  training 
facilities*  the  employment  sectors  which  need  to  be  examined 
in  detail  are  primarily  the  Building  and  Construction  Industry 


2 L.S.  Chandrakant*  "Manpower  Background  of  Technician  Train- 
ing and  the  Status  of  Technicians"  In;  Commonwealth  Educa- 
tion Liaison  Committee*  Education  and  Training  of  Techni- 
cians. Report  of  an  Expert  Conference  held  at  Huddersfield* 
England*  October  1966*  p.36. 

’j 

3 $.D.  Richardson*  Manpower  and  Training  Requirements  in 
Forestry  Development  Planning.  F.A.O.*  F0:IWP/67/l*  1967* 
pp.  56-59. 
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(which,  incidentally , appears  to  have  only  6 technicians  for 
every  11  professional  technical  workers),  professional  estab- 
lishments in  Community  and  Busii.s ss  Services,  and  the  public 
sector. 


Primary  industry  stands  apart  from  ail  others 
in  its  skill  composition.  In  a largely  agriculturally  orien- 
ted economy  at  the  Territory's  stage  of  development,  one 
would  expect  this.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  very  im- 
portance of  primary  industry  to  the  economy  makes  it  manda- 
tory that  it  be  organised  as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  most 
rational  organisational  basis  capable  of  achievement.  This 
will  mean  a much  greater  diversification  of  the  skill  struct- 
ure and  an  injection  t, f relatively  large  numbers  of  skilled 
workers  at  all  levels.  Surely,  an  industry  which  (inclusive 
of  a number  of  high  level  government  officers)  has  only  one 
professional  or  top  managerial  worker  in  every  iOOO  employed, 
and  only  four  in  1000  who  can  legitimately  claim  to  be  skilled, 
cannot  be  expected  to  make  its  maximum  contribution  to  the 
national  development  effor,  The  figures  sr  gest  that  manage- 
ment *n  this  industry  can  do  much  t*'  improve  the  manpower 
organisation,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  it. can  im- 
prove the  Indus' ry's  productivity*  The  one  does  not  make  ser  se 
if  if  dots  not  achieve  the  other.  But  it  seems  beyond  argument, 
as  the  figures  show  (Table  2C),  that  an  industry  which  employs 
56%  of  all  workers  in  the  monetary  Sector  workforce  ctono  be 
organised  effectively  if  it  only  employs  1*6%  of  all  profes- 
sional and  top  managerial  workers,  4*5%  of  all  technician/ 
supervisor  level  workers  and  5.2%  of  skilled  manual  and  cleri- 
cal workers. 


i.  Future  Weeds  for  Technical  Manpower 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  workforce  projections 
presented  in  Table  1 show  a different  industry  listing  than  is 
given  in  Table  2*  This  was  necessary  because  of  the  basis 
used  for  the  projections,,  i.e,  the  estimates  of  growth  of 
Gross  Territory  Product  whose  industrial  sectors  could  only  be 
reconciled  by  reducing  the  13  industries  lifted  in  the  Census 
to  6*  Apart  from  "Communications"  which  was  combined  with 
"Transport  6 Storage",  and  "Electricity,  Wat  . etc",  which 
was  joir**^  v'th  "Public  Authority  n,e,i  etc.",  the  four  ocher 
eliminated  i rid  us  try  groups  were,  cc  Vbined  into  "Professional 
and  Other", 
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Table  III  shows  the  projected  workforce  in  1976, 
again  by  Industry  and  Manpower  Class.  The  two  occupational 
categories  of  interest  here  were  calculated  by  applying  the 
ratios  obtained  in  Table  IIB  (second  part)  to  the  total  in 
each  Industry /Manpower  Class.  The  only  justification  for  the 
straightforward  technique  would  be  the  argument  that  over  a 
10  year  period  the  structural  changes  in  a workforce  are  not 
so  drastic  as  to  make  it  lose  its  value  of  indicating  orders 
of  magnitude.  Exactitude  in  estimates  for  10  years  ahead  oan 
hardly  be  expected*  On  the  other  hand,  one  can  argue  that  in 
a rapidly  developing  economy  like  the  Territory's,  starting 
from  a very  small  base,  much  can  and  will  happen  in  tO  years 
and  that  planners  ought  to  attempt  to  provide  some  guidelines 
as  to  what  may  or  should  happen. 

Following  both  arguments  -ip  might  provide  the 
best  answer.  In  the  first  instance,  results  of  "the 
straightforward  technique"  will  'o?*  considered*  It  is  contend- 
ed that  this  technique  will  provide  a minimum  estimate  of  man- 
power needs.  Subsequently,  some  changes  in  the  technical 
manpower  structure  will  be  suggested  and  the  results  discussed* 

Whereas  the  data  presented  in  Table  3 is  shown 
by  industry,  it  is  proposed  henceforth  to  restrict  the  analy- 
sis to  the  total  workforce  (by  Manpower  Class  and  occupational 
category).  Even  so,  we  will  be  largely  in  the  realm  ol  spec- 
ulation but  it  is  at  least  likely  that  a number  of  factors 
influencing  the  results  for  individual  industries  may  partly 
or  wholly  be  cancelled  out.  Such  factors  include  differen- 
tials between  industries  in  rates  of  growth,  changes  in  racial 
composition,  wastage  rates,  sex  and  age  structure  of  work- 
force, impact  of  technological  change,  sensitivity  to  polit- 
ical developments,  influence  of  government  spending,  manpower 
supply  situation,  establishment  of  new  enterprises,  etc* 

This,  by  no  means  exhaustive  list  of  factors  which  all  affect 
the  manpower  situation  in  individual  industries  in  different 
degrees,  illustrates  how  intricate  manpower  analysis  becomes 
if  one  considers  the  small -sized  components  of  the  workforce. 

To  try.  with  only  one  basic  set  of  bench  mark  data  available 
(the  1966  Population  Census),  and  project  individual  occupa- 
tions obviously  passes  out  of  the  realm  of  serious  manpower 
planning. 


Maintaining  Constant  ratios  of  the  occupational 
categories  in  each  Manpower  Class  leads  to  a quite  considerable 
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increase  In  skilled  manpower.  The  technical  occupations 
would  absorb  double  the  numbers  In  each  Manpower  Class  wf.ile 
the  administrative /clerical  workers  would  increase  by  more 
than  80%  in  Classes  A and  3 and  only  little  less  In  the 
other  Classes.  An  average  annual  compound  rate  of  increase 
of  about  7%  in  the  number  of  jobs  requiring  manpower  at  all 
levels  of  skill  would  strain  the  resources  of  this  country 
probably  beyond  capacity*.  A major  aggravating  factor,  how* 
ever,  which  Is  often  overlooked  or  disregarded,  Is  the  wast- 
age  occurring  in  the  workforce.  This  affects  particularly 
the  most  crucial  Manpower  Classes,  the  higher  skill  levels, 
which  are  predominant!'  occupied  by  expat  r la  tes.,  What 
evidence  there  is  suggests  that  an  estimate  of  annual  wast- 
age rates  in  Clashes  A and  3 at  10%  is  conservative.  Apply- 
ing the  same  rate  to  the  expatriate  and  a rate  of  3%  per 
annum  to  the  Indigenous  component  of  Class  C would  yield  a 
combined  rate  of  approximately  6%  in  that  Class,  This  makes 
some  allowance  for  a gradual  Increase  In  the  indigenous 
component*, 


for  ease  of  presentation,  the  calculation  of 
total  manpower  needs  in  the  Skilled  occupations  has  been 
made  using  the  average  anr.ua  1 strength  of  the  workforce  in 
the  period  1966-1976  for  the  calculation  of  wastage  and  add- 
ing to  the  result  10%  of  the  tota1  Increase  av*r  the  period' 
This  annual  average  would  tend  tc  overstate  the  needs  in  the 
first  five  years,  and  understate  them  in  the  last  quinquen- 
nium' Considering,  however,  that  already  more  than  three 
yea"'  of  the  period  unde,’  consideration  have  passed,  the 
needs  estimates  would  very  soon  become  minimum  estimates  If 
the  workforce  is  developing  at  anywhere  near  the  rate  postu- 
lated in  the  projections-  The  results  aie  shown  in  Table  4 - 
III,  The  annual  total  need  for  high  level  manpower  In  the 
two  occupational  categories  (only)  would  be  more  than  2,500 
with  skilled  technical  workers  accounting  for  1100,  and  some 
300  bei1  g processional  and  top  technical  and  manage  rial 
personnel.  The  wastage  factor  would  account  for  over  half 
the  total  needs. 

It  seem a likely,  however,  in  view  of  the  lr 
creasing  sophistication  of  tbe  modern  sector  of  the  economy, 
of  new  industries  with  advanced  management  practices  being 
established,  and  of  the  apparent  need  in  several  industries 
to  rationalise  the  skill  structure  of  their  workforces,  that 
the  need  for  skilled  personnel  at  sub-professional  and 
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skilLed  manual  and  clerical  level  (Classes  E and  C)  will  be*1 
come  more  pronounced.  It  is  assumed  here  - while  it  is 
equally  possible  to  make  3 different  basic  assumption  - that 
the  estimated  Increase  In  Manpower  Class  A remains  unchanged. 
Nsxt,  a relatively  arbitrary  set  of  ratios  between  Classes 
A,  B and  C is  adopted  * which  is  believed,  though}  to  be  more 
rational  In  terms  of  effective  utilisation  of  high  level  man- 
power  - and  applied  to  the  total  projected  workforce  in  the 
two  occupational  categories.  The  results  (and  the  adopted 
ratios)  are  presented  in  Table  4,  parts  I,  II  and  11 I , juxta- 
posed to  the  results  obtained  by  applying  constant  ratios 
between  1966  and  1967,  It  must  be  stressed  that  the  results 
do  not  purport  more  than  to  illustrate  what  consequences  a 
rationalisation  in  the  manpower  structure  could  have. 


sub-professional  technical  group  of  occupations  and,  part- 
icularly, in  the  skilled  clerical/administrative  group.  The 
latter  is  partly  due  to  a built-in  improvement  factor  as 
Class  E clerical  workers  have  been  eliminated.  There  is  an 
apparent  anomaly  in  having,  in  this  country,  completely  un- 
skilled workers  in  clcrical/administrative  type  occupations. 
The  minimum  educational  standard  and  communication  skill  re- 
quired in  these  occupations  would  automatically  place  *uich 
workers  in  Class  D, 

Rationalisation  of  the  workforce  in  the  two  oc- 
cupational categories  (only)  on  the  basis  suggested  here 
would  create  an  additional  need  for  manpower  In  Classes  B and 
C of  more  than  10,000  in  the  10  years  to  1976,  This  is  over 
and  above  the  25,000  required  if  the  1966  ratios  remain 
on st ant. 


4.  Implications  of  Weeds  Estimates 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  estimates  of  needs, 
quite  another  to  determine  how  those  needs  will  be  met.  The 
latter  is  the  real  problem  to  the  solution  of  which  the  need 
estimates  provide  some  guidelines,  at  least  in  orders  of  magni- 
tude, It  is  not  proposed  to  analyse  the  quantitative  aspects 
of  the  manpower  supply  here  in  any  detail.  These  can  be 
tackled  once  a number  of  basic  problems  pertaining  to  the 
build-up  of  the  necessary  supply  lines  have  been  solved. 


The  most  striking  increase  would  occur  In  the 
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A first  point  that  needs  to  be  made  is  that 
one  needs  to  distinguish  very  explicitly  between  manpower 
needs  and  manpower  demand*  The  one  can  be  ^assessed  In  the 
light  of  expected  developments  in  the  economy j the  other  is 
largely  determined  by  considerations  other  than  those  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  human  resources.  In  the  pub- 
lic sector,  budgetary  decisions  may  be  completely  at  odds 
with  manpower  structure  in  that  most  important  segment  of 
the  national  economy.  The  same  is  to  some  extent  true  In  the 
private  sector  but  other  factors  play  significant  roles 
there  too.  The  exercise  of  a demand  for  qualified  manpower 
by  companies  and  firms  at  any  one  time  depends  much  more  on 
perceived  immediate  needs  to  attain  relatively  short-term 
objectives  than  on  long-term  planned  expansion  nee'’  The 
exercise  of  actual  demand  for  manpower,  therefore,>is  very 
often  the  result  of  subjective  judgments  on  the  part  of 
management  in  response  to  ad  hoc  situations.  All  too  fre- 
quently, management  has  not  even  the  basic  data  at  its  dispo- 
sal to  make  objective  decisions*  It  would  appear  that  the 
developing  situation  in  the  Territory,  both  politically  and 
economically,  and  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  need  for 
indigenisation  of  the  workforce,  demand's  of  management  that 
they  plan  the  growth  of  their  organisations  not  merely  in 
terms  of  financial  tarots  but  also  of  manpower  targets. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  instituting  more  advanced  per- 
sonnel practices,  incorporating  methodical  and  annually  re- 
curring reviews  of  the  staffing  situation  in  the  perspective 
of  long-term  manpower  needs  in  the  organisation. 

Indigent  sat  ion  of  the  workforce  has  deliber- 
ately been  left  out  of  the  analysis  presented  here,  not  be- 
cause of  any  under- estimation  of  its  importance  but  because 
the  stage  of  manpower  analysis  reached  does  not  permit  ade- 
quate evaluation  of  its  impact  in  the  future,  nor  are  the 
available  quantitative  data  amenable  to  Such  analysis.  Suf- 
fice it  to  make  the  point  that  it  is  of  tremendous*  importance 
in  future  manpower  assessments  and  that  it  should  form  a 
major  explicit  objective  in  the  determination  of  any  organ- 
isation's manpower  t^rge^s, 

✓ 

Skilled  manpower  supply  depends  for  the  major 
part  on  two  sources:  education  and  training  on  the  one  hand, 
overseas  recruitment  on  the  other.  Whilst  individual  indus- 
tries and  organisations  obtain  manpower  also  from  other 
industries  and  organisations  ant)  mobility  between  occupations 
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cannot  be  disregarded , thej.r  effect  cancels  out  at  the  level 
of  the  total  workforce  which  has  to  acquire  Its  supply  front 
outside  or  create  it  from  within.  Outside  recruitment  for 
the  professional  and  sub* professional  levels  will  be  neces- 
sary for  quite  some  time  to  come  if  the  economy  is  to  expand, 
notwithstanding  a gradual  increase  in  the  numbers  graduating 
from  the  Territory's  own  institutions.  Particularly  in  the 
technical  occupations,  it  seems  Likely  that  the  supply  lines 
from  overseas  will  have  to  remain  open  for  a long  time.  Poli- 
tical developments  may  make  it  difficult  in  "the  future  to 
rely  on  c/patriate  supply  for  policy,  managerial  and  execu- 
tive  positions  as  there  are  likely  t;  be  pressures  for  rapid  s 
indigent  sat ion  of  those  positions.  The  same  arguments  do  not 
apply,  however;  in  the  technical  field.  The  experience  of 
other  developing  countries  has  shown  -hat  even  after  gaining 
independence  large  numbers  of  high  level  technical  manpower 
continue  to  be  recruited  from  abroad,  be  It  directly  or  under 
some  technical  assistance  programme.  Thin  suggests  that  at 
the  higher  levels,  emphasis  on  the  training  of  qualified  in- 
digenous manpower  should  be  placed  primarily  (though  by  no 
means  exclusively)  on  the  non-technical  field. 

Creation  of  skilled  manpower  from  within  takes 
place  through  education  and  through  formal  and  Informal  train- 
ing programmes.  Taking  the  viewpoint  that  general  education 
is  a prerequisite  for  successful  training  in  that  it  should 
be  able  to  produce  what  may  be  called  "rrainables",  it  de- 
volves mainly  on  formal  and  informal  training  to  equip  per- 
sons with  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  to  perform  effect- 
ively in  one  or  more  particular  jobs.  Training  is  here  con- 
sidered as  the  learning  process  which  is  job-oriented  and  re- 
iies  heavily  on  acquainting  the  learner  with  the  skill,  en- 
vironmental and  attitudinal  requirements  of  a specific  (group 
of)  occupation  (s).  Contrary  to  the  fairiy  common  concept 
of  "putting  a man  in  a job  is  the  best  form  cf  training1',  It 
is  contended  that  even  infcrmal  training  should  have  the 
characteristics  just  described  if  it  is  to  be  effective. 

This  concept,  therefore,  requires  the  employer  tv  become  an 
active  participant  in  the  informal  training  within  his  organ- 
isation by  analysing  job  requirements  in  gruat  dutai1  and  de- 
vising a programme  of  instruction  on- the -jot  rihich  ^ill  en- 
able the  trainee  to  fit  those  requirements*  Uith  some  notable 
exceptions,  private  enterprise  in  this  Territory  appear?  not 
to  have  paid  muctf  attention  to  this  form  of  on- the- job  train- 
ing, even  though  it  would  benefit  themselves. 
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Formal  training  in  the  Territory,  again  with 
some  notable  exceptions,  is  Largely  conducted  in  government 
institutions.  Whilst  historical  and  traditional  factors 
have  Largely  determined  the  development  of  these  institu- 
tions, it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  private 
sector  wants  to  stake  out  claims  on  their  products.  But  it 
seems  a priori  a conceptual  mistake  to  stand  back  from  the 
whole  of  the  training  process  until  the  point  of  completion* 
Needs  and  requirements  of  private  industry,  as  they  will  ap- 
ply to  their  recruits  from  among  these  institutional  outputs, 
have  not  been  translated  into  their  training  programme  and 
will,  therefore,  necessitate  further  training  efforts  in  em- 
ployment. Active  interest  and  involvement  of  private  enter- 
prise In  the  relevant  forms  of  institutional  training  would 
appear  to  be  highly  desirable  if  these  institutions  are  to 
be  truly  national  in  their  outlook  and  their  programmes*  In 
this  context  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  full-time  in- 
stitutional training/education  in  an  environment  which  is 
very  different  from  that  in  which  the  trainee  will  find  him- 
self when  he  takes  up  employment,  Is  the  most  appropriate  form 
of  training* 


'tAs  stated  earlier  in  this  paper,  no  quantita- 
tive conclusions  will  be  drawn  from  the  analysis  presented 
here*  On  what  evidence  we  have,  the  need  for  skilled  techni- 
cal and  administrative /cl erica1  /commercial  manpower  in  this 
developing  economy  is  very  considerable*  Existing  and  fore- 
seeable formal  training  resources  cannot  be  expected  to  cope 
with  the  demand  in  numerical  terms.  Therefore,  one  of  two 
things  must  happen:  either  employers  recognise  their  own 
vital  interest  In  skilled  manpower  and  take  decisive  steps 
now  to  augment  the  institutional  training  efforts  with  compre 
he  naive  training  programmes  of  their  own,  both  formal  and  in- 
formal; every  year  such  decisions  are  delayed  means  that  the 
manpower  will  not  be  available  when  it  may  be  required  - and 
it  takes  time  to  create  skills  or  development  will  not  be 
able  to  proceed  at  the  rate  possible  for  lack  of'adeqyate 
human  resources.  It  is  generally  recognised  in  developing 
countries  that  while  capital  and  natural  resources  are  indis- 
pensable, the  greatest  cab  tie  of  shortfalls  in  development 
plans  is  the  lack  of  skilled  manpower. 

The  choice  between  these  two  alternatives  will 
determine  to  a large  extent  how  quickly  the  Territory  can 
forge  ahead* 
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hanpowe?  zm. *.rio2i 


Professional t Managerial  and  Related  Worker a 

Professional  workers  and  top-level  managerial, 
administrative  and  executive  worker*  whoso 
level  or  responsibility  is  regarded  as  giving 
then  professional  status*  In  the  Public  Ser- 
vice * all  those  occupying  positions  which  re- 
quire a University  degree*  end  those  in  Class 
10  end  above* 


Sub-professional*  liiahcr  Technical  and  Related 
Workers 

Diploma tea  of  post-secondary  diploma  courses 
of  at  least  two  year*1  duration*  Medium-level 
managerial*  administrative  and  executiv*  work* 
wra.  In  the  Public  Service,  all  those  in  posi- 
tions with  a "degree  deairabl4n  requirement 
and  those  in  Closes*  7 to  9 inclusive,  not  in- 
cluded in  Manpower  Claes  A, 


Skilled  workers 

Higher  clerical  and  supervisory  worker*  with 
higher  secondary  schooling  {Form  3 and  above). 
Technician**  Artisans  and  other  worker*  having 
at  least  one  year  of  formal  training  at  Form 
3 or  above. 


Seal-skilled  worker* 

Lower  clerical  workers*  low  level  technical 
workers  and  others  with  one  year  or  laaa  of 
formal  training  after  lower  secondary  School- 
ing (Form  2 snd  below). 


Unskilled  Workers 

Workers  in  low  level  positions  requiring  no 
formal  training*  education  or  ewerciae  of 
per tlcular skills  such  as  labourers,  me®  an- 
gora, ellggfdto  «te* 
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APPENDIX  II 

LIST  OF  OCCUPATIONS  DES IGNATJD  AS  "TECHN ICAL"  AMD 


"ADMINISTRATIVE" 

STANDARD 

occur. 

CODE 

OCCUPATION 

001.009 

013-01? 

020-022 

070-072 

075-083 

355-356 

I>oo_i)?5 

500-501 

510 

520-524 

535-539 
5* 5- 5*8 
560-5*1 
£00-606 
627.631 
636-639 
6*2-656 
659-66i 
668-65 
£75-684 
687.688 
691.698 

I.  TECHNICAL  (Traditional) 

Architects,  Engineers  end  Surveyors 
Chemists,  Physicists,  Geologist®,  etc. 

Biologists,  Veterinarians,  Agronomists,  etc. 

Draftsmen  sod  Technicians  n.e.i. 

Other  Professional  and  Technical  Workers 
Timber  Getters  and  Other  Forestry  workers 
Miners,  (Juarrynen  & Delated  Workers 
Deck  Officers,  Engineer  Officers,  Pilots  (Ship) 
Aircraft  Pilots,  Navigators 
Drivers.  Bond  Transport 

Inspectors,  Super visor a *nd  Controllers,  Transport 
Telephone*  Telegraph,  Telecommunications  Operators 
Workers  in  Transport  and  Communications  n.o.l. 
Spinners,  weavers,  etc* 

Metal  Making  and  Treating  Workers 

Precis ior.  Ins tr uncut  Makers,  .watchmakers,  etc* 

Too lookers , Machinists,  Plumbers,  Welders,  etc. 
Electricians  and  Related  Workers 

Metal  Makers  and  Other  tletal  and  Electr.  Workers  n.  . i 
Carpenters,  Joiners,  Cabinet oak ere 
Painters  And  Do corn  torn 

Bricklayers,  Plasterers  and  Other  Construction 
Workers  n.o.l. 

703-708 
711-717 
720-730 
735-736 
7* 3-750 
757-763 
805-311 
815-316 
340 
955 

Co epee i tors,  Pressmen,  Engravers,  Bookbinders*  etc. 
Potters,  Kilnaon,  Gloss  mid  Clay  Parsers 
Millers,  Bakers,  Brcwnasters 
Chemical  end  Related  Process  Workers 
Craftsmen  and  Process  Workers  a.e.i. 

Stationary  Engine,  -xcovntion  Operators,  otc. 

Housekeepers,  Cool;#,  il.-iido 

Walters,  Bartenders 

Photogr  'ere  and  Cajiota  0;>er(itora 

Members  of  Armed  Services 

1O0.107 

110-113 

150 

155 

160-163 
200- ? 14 

rr.  awtihist^atwv  *;- ^jc/Vcommehcial 

Administrators*  Executive  Officials*  Government  n.e.i. 
Employers,  Directors,  llonogovs,  n, ,i. 

Bookkeepers  and  Cashiers 
Stenographers  end  Typists 
Other  Clerical  .forkors 
Salesmen,  Valuers,  Shopkeepers,  etc. 
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Privy  Production 

«l»Ua*  1 <*MTrjine 

NaftttfacturinC 

BuildlnC  Construction 
■■■ 

Cdwrci 

trinslort  i Storsfii  ^ Cnmim# 
Public  Authi  nol  1 CltOtrioitJ 
Proroaalonol  1 Ath*r 


HQjtBtiRV  SECTOR  NOBKFOBCt  pBOJ^TlOffS  1?£6-1976 
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Sdti  r 1966  f 1*67 


1966  1969 


fZ  P*a*  j 

( 

! 

5*7  ! 

143298 

: 182039 

183192 

181902 

7.1 

3108 

3180 

3395 

4698 

Hi  7 

10>14 

12869 

14175 

17176 

6*8 

15964 

17924 

17965 

20655 

2*4 

11084 

11586 

12591 

1245$ 

6*9 

9153 

9762 

11543 

11917 

7*5 

16050 

17254 

18548 

19939 

6.6 

69900 

47604 

55242 

57669  , 

6*3 

j 254871  | 

302218  : 

3l6£5l 

326414 

r 

19?0  i 1971  j 

j i 


1972 


190717 

4871 

20016 

joojj 

1>0i6 

13001 

21434 

63759 


1938 D1 
5137 
21925 

111798 

| 13533 
| l4o7l 

; 2?0I|2 

i £7109 
> 

H 


\ 

1206832 
! 5^0 


24173 

23789 

13870 

15065 

24770 

71243 


1974  ' 1975 
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26714  j 
j 25126  | 
( 14392 

J 15985 
26628 
76629 


t 380416  | 385182 


2*2290 
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14273 
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1729® 

>0643 
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Is  nofi-vocational , In  the  words  of  the  Wyndham  Report 
"True  vocational  training,  even  specific  pre- vocational 
training,  are  not  proper  elements  of  a general  educa- 
tion , "The  secondary  school  will  not  provide  vocational 
education  i . . . " and  "the  school's  most  significant  contri- 
bution is  to  ensure  that  the  adolescent  has  enjoyed  a sound 
general  education".'  In  New  Scith  Wales  no  young  person  will 
undertake  technical  education  or  vocational  training  before 
leaving  secondary  school  and  only  those  who  have  left  second- 
ary school  will  enrol  in  a technical  college. 

The  technical  education  system  in  New  South 
Wales  is  a post- secondary  system.  Enrolments  in  technical ° 
colleges  exceed  those  in  all  other  post- secondary  educational 
institutions.  The  age  range  17- 22  has  been  used  frequently 
by  demographers,  sociologists  and  others  when  examining  the 
need  for  educational  provision  beyond  the  primary  and  second- 
ary school.  Some  idea  of  the  distribution  of  those  in  the 
17-22  age  range  pursuing  formal  education  in  New  South  Wales 
may  be  gained  from  Table  2.  Of  the  140,000  students  enrolled 
in  technical  colleges  in  1963,  52.11  were  in  the  age  range 
17-22  and  30.51  older  than  22.  Perhaps  more  than- 401  were 
older  than  22  for,  of  the  remainder  10.81  failed  to  declare 
their  age  upon  enrolment  and  6.6%  were  under  seventeen. 

That  secondary  education  ir.  New  South  Wales  is 
non- vocational;  that  the  technical  education  system  is  voca- 
tional and  post -secondary;  that  the  technical  colleges  of 
the  Department  of  Technical  Education  enrol  annually  more 
students  than  the  universities,  the  teachers'  colleges,  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  all  other  post -secondary  institu- 
tions combined;  that  the  New  South  Wales  Department  of  Tech- 
nical Education  is  t1  only  department  of  technical  education 
in  Australia  - these  facts  may  reveal  little  about  the  nature 
and  role  of  technical  education  or  about  its  relationship 
with  industrial  training,  but  they  may  give  some  insight  into 
the  background  and  bias  of  the  writer.  It  is  his  view  that 


1 Rep^:t  of  the  Committee  Appointed  to  Survey  Secondary 
Education  in  New  South  Wales,  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment Printer,  1957,  page  60. 
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Australia's  future  is  tied  to  the  efficiency  of  her  industries 
and  her  success  as  a trading  nation;  that  the  standard  of 
living  of  any  community  depends  upon  the  health  of  its  indus- 
try and  trade;  that  the  healthy  and  continued  grout h of  in- 
dustry depends  upon  the  quality  and  skill  of  the  workforce; 
that  those  countries  with  effective  systems  of  cechnical  and 
vocational  education  hare  a great  advantage  in  the  struggle 
for  better  standards  of  living  including  better  schools  and 
general  education,  better  hospitals  and  medical  services,  bet- 
ter social  services,  better  endowment  of  the  arts  and  other 
things  which  distinguish  the  world's  most  highly  developed 
civilisations, 

Men  of  goodwill  the  world  over  would  ask  of 
their  society  that  it  provide  the  facilities  and  conditions 
so  that  every  individual  may  have  the  opportunity  through 
education  to  develop  his  potential  to  the  fullest  extent*  An 
important  basic  step  towards  raising  the  dignity  of  man  and 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  quality  of  living  is  to  provide 
initially  the  kind  of  education  and  training  which  will  pro- 
mote industrial  and  economic  development  through  which  the  re- 
sources  to  achieve  those  objectives  are  won*  Technical  educa- 
tion is  concerned  with  the  production  of  a balanced  workforce 
appropriate  to  the  country's  industries  and  stage  of  develop- 
ment* Ho  country  can  wait  until  it  has  universal  primary  and 
secondary  education  or  until  it  has  what  it  regards  as  an 
Ideal  system  of  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  education  be- 
fore providing  an  effective  system  of  technical  education* 
Technical  education  is  one  of  the  essential  components  of  the 
educational  system  of  any  country* 

The  highly  trained  workforce  of  the  modern  indus- 
trialised country  is  a product  of  the  educational  system  and 
the  training  and  experience  provided  by  the  various  industries* 
In  general,  the  "industries",  the  employers  of  labour  both  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  must  provide  that  training 
(and  education)  which  fills  the  gap  between  the  knowledge » 
skills  and  attitudes  with  which  the  individual  comes  from  the 
Questional  institution  and  the  specific  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  for  competence  in  the  particular  work  situation*  It 
may  be  said  that  the  educational  institutions  of  a country  and 
the  training  arrangements  of  the  country's  industries  dis- 
charge complementary  roles  in  producing  the  nation's  trained 
workforce,  Where  one  falls  short,  the  burden  upon  the  other  is 
greater*  Thus  the  specific  role  end  the  pattern  ot  technical 
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education  may  be  expected  to  diff2r  from  country  to  country 
and  indeed  within  the  same  country  from  state  to  state, 
region  to  region  or  industry  to  industry. 

The  need  for  technical  education  arises  when  the 
gap  between  that  knowledge,  skill  and  understanding  engendered 
through  primary,  secondary  (and  tertiary)  education  and  that 
required  at  the  work  place  -becomes  too  great  to  be  bridged  by 
the  employers'  training  arrangements.  The  vocational'  emphasis 
in  educational  institutions  differs  greatly.  There  are  second- 
ary schools  in  some  countries  <or  in  some  States  within  a 
country)  which  do  not  provide  vocational  education.  0*i  the 
other  hand,  some  university  courses  are  highly  vocational.  As 
Western  countries  have  become  more  industrialised,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  need  for  vocational  education  which  ha-fi- 
been  provided  neither  by  the  secondary  schools  nor  the  univer- 
sities. Technical  institutions,  variously  nau.3d,  have  develop- 
ed to  meet  the  need.  They  have  provided  courses  leading  into 
a vide  range  of  skilled,  technical,  professional,  supervisory, 
managerial,  administrative,  service,  clerical,  sales  and  other 
occupations.  Many  of  the  courses  are  not  "technical"  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  training  in  the  techniques  of  the  mechanical 
arts.  Perhaps  surprisingly,  technical  education  is  character- 
ised by  the1 breadth  of  its  range  of  courses? 

The  gap  between  a general  primary  and  secondary 
' school  curriculum  and  the  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes 
needed  in  an  increasing  number  of  occupations  ray  be  bridged 
in  a number  of  ways: 

■■r 

1*  the  primary  or  Secondary  school  may  include 

vocational  studies  in  its  curriculum; 

2.  post- Secondary  technical  institutions  may 

be  established  in  which  the  emphasis  in  teach- 
ing the  sciences j mathematics,  economics, 
language,  principles  of  human  behaviour  and 
other  fundamental  subjects  Is  vocatlo.  ally 
oriented,  generally  by  relating  such  studies 
to  the  technology  and  skills  of  an  occupation 
or  group  of  occupations; 

3.  training  schemes  within  industry  may  relate 
the  fundamental  * knowledge  and  skills  gained  in 
the  schools  or  the  technical  institutions  to 
the  special  requirements  of  the  firm  concerned. 

■ fa*  V 
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What  takes  place  withiq  the  schools  and  technical  institutions 
is  generally  described  as  “technical  education."  What  takes 
place  within  industry  is  generally  described  as  "training." 

Where  training  schemes  do  not  extend  throughout  an  industry 
there  is  a tendency  for  the  technical  college  to  place  greater 
emphasis  upon  training*  Where  technical  education  is  non* 
existent  or  poorly  developed,  the  larger  under takings  at  least 
will  tend  to  include  sjne  aspects  of  technical  education  in 
their  training  schemes.  In  general  however,  the  main  character- 
istics of  technical  education  and  training  may  be  summarised 
as  follows  - 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

| s 

IN- INDUSTRY  TRAINING 

Provides  a broad  vocational 
education  concerned  prim- 
arily with  preparation  for 
an  occupation  so  that  the 
individual  may  adapt  readily 
in  changing  from  job  to  job 
within  his  occupation  and  to 
facilitate  re-training  as 
jobs  change. 

Is  concerned  to  fit  the  indi- 
vidual to  catty  out  to  specif- 
ied standards  the  job  to  which 
he  is  assigned  or  to  meet  the 
the  specialised  requirements 
of  his  firm. 

Although  technical  Educa- 
tion is  concerned  primarily 
with  vocational  preparation, 
It  will  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  the  broadening  of 
interests.  It  will  have 
some  Interest  in  prepara- 
tion for  living  as  well  as 
for  earning  a living. 

1 

In  general a the  major  concern 
Is  for  efficiency  on  the  job 
but  some  firms  do  attempt  to 
develop  citizens  as  well  as 
loyal  and  efficient  employees. 

The  curriculum  will  general- 
ly include  practice  in  skil- 
ls or  techniques  basic  to 
the  occupation  but  the  major 
reason  for  this  is  to  deepen 

Training  will  include  practice 
and  repetition  0f  skills  and 
techniques  until  performance 
reaches  the  specifications 
adopted  by  the  firm.  Unlike 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
U 

IN -INDUSTRY  TRAINING 

understanding  of  underlying 
scientific  principles  and  to 
stimulate  and  maintain  that 
interest  rtiich  makes  learning 
more  effective. 

the  practice  in  a technical 
college,  it  will  continue  un- 
til specific  tasks  can  be  com- 
pleted within  specified  time's 
and  without  error. 

The  teaching  will  aim  to  re- 
late basic  principles  to  a 
wide  range  of  skills,  tech- 
niques and  other  applications 
relevant  to  the  occupation. 

Training  may  be  undertaken 
without  reference  to  basic 
principles,  or  may  refer  to 
basic  principles  as  a means  of 
accelerating  the  acquisition  of 
skill,  relating  them  only  to 
the  applications  encountered  on 
the  job  or  within  the  firm's 
specialised  field. 

4 


The  government  of  any  country  should  have  a policy 
on  education  just  as  it  has  a policy  on  economic  development,  1 
on  overseas  trade,  on  defence  or  on  social  welfare,  Indeed,  a 
national  policy  on  economic  development  (or  even  on  overseas 
trade  or  defence)  would  be  deficient  without  policies  on  manpower 
development  and  technical  education.  In  working  out  its  policy 
on  technical  education,  a government  may  need  to  decide  whether 
specific  functions  are'  beet  carried  out  in  educational  institu- 
tions or  whether  industry  should  be  encouraged  or  required  to 
undertake  them.  Such  decisions  will  need  to  take  into  account 
the  nature  and  stage  of  development  of  the  country's  industries 
and  of  its  educational  system,  Britain,  with  its  Industrial 
Training  Act  T964;  decided  to  place  greater  emphasi s ,upon  indus- 
trial training, 2 A developing* country,  faced  with  a different 


2r 


see  <i) 

Hi) 

HU) 

<iv) 


Industrial  Training  Act  1964,  'General  Guide, 
Central  Training  Council  Memorandum  No,l  - 
Industrial  Training,  and  Further  Education, 
Central  Training  Council  Memorandum  Ho, 4 - 
Industrial  Training  and  Further  Education? 
a further  statement.' 

Central  Training  Cdhn^l^  Memorandum  No, 5 - 
Approach  to  Industrial’ Training. 
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set  of  problems  may  need  to  adopt  a different  strategy* 

The  period  since  World  War  has  been  remark* 
able  for  the  number  of  countries  which  have  emerged  from 
foreign  colonial  rule  to  become  independent  states*  These 
and  currently  emerging  countries  are  engaged  in  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  colossal  endeavour  in  the  history  of  mankind* 
They  are  attempting  to  establish  national  economies*  to  pro- 
vide for  more  and  better  food,  housing  ami  education,  to 
strengthen  their  own  social  and  cultural  heritage  and  to  be- 
come effective  members  of  the  world  community  of  nations* 

They  feel  a sense  of  urgency  to  achieve  in  a few  decades 
what  has  taken  centuries  in  some  developed  countries*  Never 
before  have  so  many  countries  been  involved  simultaneously  in 
such  a struggle*  Upon  their  success  depends  the  security  and 
progress  of  the  world* 

The  economic  and  social  problems  faced  by  most 
of  the  developing  countries  are  not  those  of  the  developed 
countries*  for  that  reason  alone  the  British  Industrial 
Training  Act,  the  systems  or  strategies  adopted  in  other  de- 
veloped countries,  are  generally  not  suitable  for  export  to 
developing  countries*.  In  the  developing  countries  one  may 
find  low  levels  of  productivity;  low  average  incomes  and 
standards  of  living;  massive  unemployment  or  under* employment 
high  levels  of  illiteracy;  high  proportions  of  population 
living  in  what  may  be  described  as  a rural  subsistence  society 
dependent  upon  agriculture;  divisions  baaed  upon  race,  creed 
and  even  language;  and,  with  all  this,  an  inadequate  rate  of 
economic  growth*  &ich  countries  will  be  found  trying  to  im- 
prove agricultural  productivity,  to  establish  secondary  indus- 
tries and  to  develop  the  kind  of  infrastructure  adequate  to 
support  an  industrial  economy  , with  its  .need  for  electrical 
power,  communications,  transport,  dlstfihuf Ion  services, 
foreign  trade  and  so  on*  Aided  perhaps  tay  developed  countries 
they  may  pour  money  into  machines*  plant  and  equipment,  into 
acquiring  all  the  instruments  of  production-..  Economic ^growth 
will  not  occur,  hoiever,  until 'the  people  are  trained  and 
motivated  to  make  the  most  effective  use  and  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum output  from  these  instruments*  The  urgent  need  is  to  ed- 
ucate, to  motivate  and  train  the  population. 

In  such  a country,  the  burden  of  industrial 
training  cannot  be  effective4  j assumed  by  a new  industry 
which  scarcely  exists  or  by  an  old  one  organised  on  tradition- 
al, economically  inefficient  lines  such  that  old  skills  and 
practices  should  be  replaced  by  new  and  quite  different  ones* 
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In  such  a country  the  task  of  achieving  functional  literacy 
for  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  population  may  not  be 
achieved  by  trying  to  duplicate  the  educational  system  of  a 
developed  country.  By  functional  literacy  is  meant  something 
more  than  the  ability  to  read  and  write  a common  language. 

It  includes  the  ability  to  comprehend  and  manipulate  the  con- 
cepts essential  for  mastering  the  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical basis  of  the  new  industries  which  must  be  developed. 


population  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea  lived  in  the  rural  sub- 
sistence society.  Indigenous  members  of  the  monetary  sector 
workforce  did  not  exceed  235*000.  Some  aspects  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  occupational  structures  of  New  South  Hales 
and  the  Territory  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea  may  be  appreciated 
from  Table  3.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  picture 
for  the  Territory  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea  given  in  Table  3 
refers  to  the  monetary  sector  of  the  workforce.  The  subsis- 
tence sector,  with  no  formal  skills  and  largely  illiterate, 
accounted  for  87%  of  the  population. 


to  Papua-New  Guinea  and  has  never  been  in  a position  to  make 
a close  study  of  its  needs  and  problems  in  the  field  of  tech- 
nical education  and  industrial  training,  is  not  qualified 
to  set  down  strategies  or  programmes  to  be  followed.  Never- 
theless, those  concerned  with  technical  education  and  indus- 
trial training  in  the  Territory  may  be  interested  in  some 
general  comments. 


have  been  made  by  those  dealing  with  manpower  planning.  It 
is  that  any  developing  country  must  be  seriously  involved  in 
national  development  planning  and,  within  such  overall  plan- 
ning, educational  planning  must  be  integrated  with  economic 
planning  and  manpower  planning.  In  particular,  the  co- 
ordinated planning  of  technical'  educatl blT” ,nd  industrial 
training  must  be  based  upon  the  best  information  which  can 
be  produced  by  the  manpower  planners  about  the  needs  £or  the 
various  levels  and  categories.  Technical  education  authorit- 
ies should  not  work  in  isolation  from  departments  of  Labour 
nor  from  those  in  the  public  and.  private  sectors  of  industry 
who  will  be  concerned  with  industrial  training, 3 


3.  Pan  Indian  Ocean  Conference  on  Technical  Education  and 
Training.  Perth,  1966.  Conference  Report  pp.  21-22,  25-27 


At  the  time  of  the  1966  Census,  87%  of  the 


One  who*  like  the  writer,  has  never  before  been 


The  first  comment  is  one  which,  no  doubt,  will 
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Because  technical  education  and  Industrial  train 
lng  are  partners  In  a common  enterprise  - the  production  of 
appropriately  educated  and  trained  manpower  for  that  range  of 
occupations  requited  for  development  and  in  the  tight  propor- 
tions to  produce  a' well-balanced  workforce  - a system  of  tech- 
nical education  ot  a pattern  of  industrial  training  cannot  be 
imported  uncritically  from  another  country.  The  six 
Australian  .Stages,  for  example,  have  apprenticeship  systems 
render  d rigid  through  tradition  which  could  haruly  be  import- 
ed uncnanged  to  any  developing  country.  Some  features  of 
these  systems  which  would  seem  inappropriate  in  a developing 
country  are  - 

there  are  restrictions  upon  entry  to  apprentice- 
able  occupations  which  ensure  that  the  system 
produces  fewer  skilled  workers  than  are  needed 
in  an  expanding  economy  (or  for  that  matter,  in 
a static  economy); 

during  a four-year  apprenticeship  term  in  hew 
South  Males  an  apprentice  spends  over  6,800 
hours  with  his  employer  in  training  and  prac- 
tice on  the  job  and  864  hours  at  a technical 
college  so  that  his  quality  as  a skilled  worker 
depends  very  heavily  upon  the  kind  of  training 
and  practice  provided  by  his  employer. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  two  features  alone  that  in  a develop- 
ing country,  struggling  to  establish  a new  industry,  such  a 
system  would  be  inappropriate,  for  the  employers  will,  lack 
training  capacity  and  will  need  assistance.  Nor  can  the 
training  be  left  to  chance  by  expecting  the  trainee  to  copy 
other  workers  (as  is  often  the  case  in  our  apprenticeship 
systems)  if  the  aim  of  the  Government  is  to  reorganise  a trad- 
itional industry  on  more  efficient  and  scientific  lines, 

Notwithstentltng^ rhe  practice -fn-  devetoped-’COtm- - 
tries,  it  will  be  desirable  in  many  instances  for  a develop- 
ing country  to  assist  industry  with  its  training  by  providing 
full-time  basic  courses  leading  into  those  occupational  areas 
in  which  manpower  investigations  reveal  the  greatest  needs. 

In  the  technical  colleges  of  Hew  South  Wales  there  are  virt- 
ually no  full-time  courses  leading  into  skilled  occupations, 
and  middle  range  technical  and  sub-professional  occupations. 
There  is  mounting  evidence  that  such  an  omission  is 
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Developments  in  Industrial  Training".  Upon  receiving  it,  I 
thought  about  the  developments  associated  with  the  British 
Industrial  Training  Act,  1 pondered  briefly  upon  the  seasonal 
window-dressing  to  which  the  Australian  States  treat  their 
apprenticeship  systems,  1 looked  at  the  Impact  of  educatlonel 
technology  and  1 wondered  about  the  current  fashion  of  firms 
In  Australia  to  establish  and  expand  industry  training 
schemes.  1 decided  that,  if  there  is  one  new  development 
which  would  do  more  for  industrial  training  than  any  other, 
it  would  be  to  develop  a cljse  functional  relationship  with 
technical  education.  It  would  involve  positive  planning  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  with  technical  educa- 
tion as  well  as  those  concerned  with  training. 
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TABLE  2 


PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  AGED  17*22  IN  MAJOR 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 


4 

1961 

1963 

1965 

1967 

Universities 

4*4 

4*7 

5*0 

4*8 

Technical  Colleges 

14*9 

16*3 

16*5 

16*4 

Secondary  Schools 

2*2 

2*7 

3.1 

5.8 

Teachers1  Colleges 

1*1 

1*2 

1.0 

0*9 
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TABLE  1 

OCC  L'*AT  IOKAL  STRUCTURES 
(by  major  grwpl 


■ 

tiev  South  Mile* 

T.P*N*G* 

(Monetary  Sector 
Workforce  i 

OCCuhTloMt 

Gtaop 

Hmber 

Percentage 

Of 

Workforce 

Hwnber 

Percentage 

of 

Workforce 

O. 

Frofetalanal* 
Technical 
touted  Markers 

166*646 

9.20 

19*472 

7*6 

I. 

Adaipi  ■trerlue* 
Executive  mwA 
rt*H4feri*l 
Ubfkin 

115*363 

6.37 

4,355 

L*7 

2* 

Clerical 
Ubrfcer*  1 

277*166 

1S.2B 

7*097 

2,S 

3* 

Sale*  Mnrtotrs 

13B*903 

7.66 

5*266 

2*1 

4* 

tonert*  Fletentn* 
Hunt***,  Timber - 
Getter*  end  Bell- 
b*d  tartar* 

141*147 

7*76 

132*215 

51*0 

s* 

Mtnortt  Qu*rryt*en 

«nl  R*ltt*d 

Mortar* 

14*212 

0*76 

3*274 

1*3 

** 

Mortal*  Ln  Ttana. 
pool  CowmnLca- 

tiqiii 

112*333 

6 * 19* 

7*754 

3*0 

7/ 

6* 

Craft  hiii 
Production  Proccet 
Marker*  end 
Latoune*  o.t*c* 

655*309 

36.12 

46,692 

IB  *3 

9* 

Sinlcti  Spoil 
**d  tocuaUon 
Mortars 

137*659 

7.59 

22,900 

9*0 

la. 

Mud  Sinlcji 

24*046 

1.33 

2+703 

1*1 

V 

Occvprtiofi 

IntdUMtti? 

doicritad 

30+910 

1*70 

3*303 

1*3 

torn 

l.euasz 

100.00 

100*0 
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THE  FRAGMENTATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

AND 

THE  HEED  FOR  CO-ORDINATION 

J,  T.  GUNTHER 
Vice  Chancellor 

University  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea 
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When  I discussed  this  subject  with  one  of  Lne 
organizers  of  the  Seminar*  he  stated  that  the  word  'co-ordin- 
ation* was  the  other  side  of  the  fragmentation  penny,  1 
make  no  apologies  for  promoting  a discussion  on  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  education*  since  1 believe  it  is  one  of  the  very  real 
problems  the  Administration  must  meet. 

There  is  obviously  a need  to  define  just  what 
is  meant  by  some  of  the  words  in  the  title.  By  fragmentation 
1 mean  a series  of  isolated  institutions  or  persons*  whose 
only  connecting  thread  is*  for  the  most  part*  membership  of 
the  public  Service*  or  other  established  bodies*  the  Christian 
Missions*  or  such  bodies  as  the  Cooperative  Movement.  How- 
ever* in  this  paper  I do  consider  the  autonomous  institutions; 
the  University  and  the  Institute  of  Higher  Technical  Educa- 
tion. If  we  could  take  adult  education  as  it  was  practiced 
some  months  ago  as  an  example  - there  was  an  Advisory  Council; 
there  is  the  Department  of  Information  and  Extension  Services; 
in  the  Department  of  Health  there  is  a branch  providing  health 
education;  a major  labour  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
extension;  there  is  a training  officer  with  the  Public  Service 
Board;  the  Department  of  District  Administration  and  Native 
Affairs  had  welfare  officers  and  conducted  community  develop- 
ment courses;  the  same  Department  also  had  an  officer  whom  1 
assume  was  responsible  for  the  l$velopment  of  youth;  the  De- 
partment of  Education  has  a clearly  labelled  adult  education 
officer;  and  then  on  top  of  aK  this  the  University  is  exam- 
ining the  part  it  should  play.  There  must  be  gross  duplica- 
tions and  overlapping.  The  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Development  and  Interior  might  have  altered  this  pat- 
tern greatly;  1 hope  it  has, 

1 originally  chose  to  use  the  word  tertiary 
education*  In  the  meaning  of  education  following  a period  of 
secondary  education*  either  at  the  snd  of  a prescribed  period 
in  the  cycle  of  education  or  after  completion  of  the  leaving 
certificate.  Most  of  this*  except  some  university  education 
in  the  humanities  and  liberal  arts  and  perhaps  science* 
could  be  called  vocational  education.  Education  in  Law  and 
Medicine  is  as  much  vocational  education  as  the  trade  train- 
ing of*  say*  a carpenter. 

One  of  the  term^s  of  reference  of  the  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  In  Papua  end  Hew  Guinea  was  "The  functions 
of:  the  schools  for  medical*  agricultural » administrative  and 
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Educationally  it  separated  the  academic  staff , and  it  pre- 
vented the  students  from  enjoying  co.nmon  facilities  and  being 
able  to  make  fairly  easy  changes  between  courses*  On  the 
other  hand  It  did  decentralise  higher  education,  and  though 
there  may  be  desirable  reasons  for  this  they  would  be  polit- 
ical* It  did  bring  an  institution  of  higher  learning  to  Lae, 
which  could  well  be  a major  port  on  the  New  Guinea  side  of 
Papua  and  New  Guinea* 

The  Report  on  Higher  Education  in  Papua  and 
New  Guinea  deliberately  recommended  an  autonomous  Institute 
of  Higher  Technical  Education,  and,  by  the  way,  deliberately 
chose  that  rather  verbose  title*  Members  of  the  Commission 
are  now  regularly  told  that  they  made  a mistake  in  not  estab- 
lishing technological  degree  courses  in  the  University  from 
the  beginning*  Perhaps  the  Commission  did  make  a mistake* 

It  sp  ,nt  a very  great  deal  of  time  trying  to  see  how  you 
could  fit  the  urgent  needs  for  people  with  technological 
"know-how"  into  the  pattern  of  education  then  existing* 

The  Commission  thought  it  saw  a most  satisfactory  model  in 
South  Australia*  Here  an  Institute  of  Technology  occupied 
grounds  adjoining  the  University,  and  the  University  gave  its 
degree  to  those  rf  the  Instituted  graduates  who  undertook 
a University  type- course*  The  Institute  in  South  Australia 
gave  diplomas  and  certificates  to  students  taking  so  called 
vocational  courses*  The  Commission  was  also  impressed  by 
what  had  happened  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the  New  South 
Wales  University  of  Technology  was  set  up  to  take  over  some 
of  the  dip lama- giving  courses  from  the  Technical  College  and 
to  grant  degrees  to  graduates*  Subsequently  it  became  the 
University  of  New  South*-Wales,  extending  its  teaching  into 
all  commonly  taught  university  subjects,  including  recently, 
Law*  At  the  time  the  Commission  was  looking  at  the  pattern 
of  Australian  universities,  they  were  impressed  that  members 
of  the  professions  of  Engineering  and  A.chitecture  saw  the 
need  for  technical  college  training  for  these  vocatior.s,  so 
that  the  classes  that  had  been  closed  in  the  technical  col- 
leges in  New  South  Wales  were  reopened*  Exactly  the  same 
thing  has  happened  at  Kumasi*  Kumasi  started  off  as  the 
Kumasi  College  of  Technology  teaching  at  diploma  and  cert- 
ificate level*  Later  it  became  Kwajne  Nkrumah  University  of 
Science  and  Technology  and  gave  degrees*  Since  the  revolt 
against  Hkrumah  it  is  now  named  the  University  of  Science 
and  Technology,  Kumasi,  and  it  has  been  requested  to  reintro- 
duce a number  of  diploma  courses*  It  was  the  hope  of  the 
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Commission  on  Higher  Education  that  the  association  of  the 
diploma -giving  Institute  of  Higher  Technical  Education  with 
the  Uni varsity  would  allow  it  to  drift  into  the  University, 
rather  than  away  from  it,  so  that  a co-ordinated  Institution 
would  result.  But,  this  cannot  now  happen*  1 repeat*  I am 
certain  both  institutions  are  the  poorer;  certainly  the  Uni- 
versity feels  it  is.  The  tragedy  cf  it  is,  if  it  is  a 
tragedy,  that  what  happened  need  never  have  happened* 

Once  the  decision  was  made,. it  was  essential 
that  the  Institute  of  Higher  Technical  Education  become  a 
degree  giving  institution*  Inevitably  It  will  become  a 
second  university*  If  one  asks  Whether  the  Territory  re- 
quires a second  institution  today,  part  of  the  answer  could 
be  that  New  Zealand  with  about  the  same  population  has  six 
universities;  Singapore  with  a lesser  population  has  two  uni- 
versities and  a polytechnic;  the  University  at  Townsville  is 
about  to. become  autonomous  and  plans  are  well  advanced  for  a 
third  campus  in  Queensland. 

A University  has  been  created  in  Malawi,  a 
country  that  has  twice  the  population  of  Papua  and  New 
Guinea.  The  University  is  made  up  taa  series  of  constituent 
institutions,  which  include,  the  Buqoa  College  of  Agriculture; 
the  Chancellor  College,  which  provides  courses  for  degrees  in 
Arts  and  Science  and  post-graduate  study;  an  Institute  of 
Public  Administration,  which  not  only  gives  a diploma  course 
for  post-graduate  students,  but  also  a degree  ^n  Lav;  a poly- 
technic, which  at  this  stage  gives  diploma  courses  in" 'tech-' 
nology  and  business  subjects  and  also  a wide  choice  of  cert- 
ificate courses,  including  evening  classes;  and  finally 
Soche  Hill  College  Which  trains  secondary  school  teachers, 
including  homecraft  specialists.  It  was  the  ambition  of 
those  who  set  up  the  University  to  provide  training  under 
tne  one  umbrella  at  all  levels,  and  although  this  is  fraught 
with  many  difficulties,  1 believe  they  will  succeed  in  Malawi. 
The  Morris  Committee  recommended  a similar  co-ordination  of 
already  established  institutions  for  the  University  of  the 
South  Pacific.  Its  Report  was  subject  to  advice  first  from 
Sir  Norman  Alexander  who  suggested  some  amendments,  then 
from  Me.  T.W.  Gee  and  now  Dr.  Pickard.  I am  no£  suggesting 
for  one  moment  that  we  apply  the  same  umbrella  approach  In 
Papua  and  New  Guinea,  although  the  Currie  Commission  gave 
such  advice* 
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Australia  saw  the  need  for  another  kind  of 
tertiary  education  institution.  In  some  States  in  the 
Commonwealth,  particularly  South  Australia  and  Victoria, 
Institutes  of  Technology  were  serving  this  need.  A commit ■* 
tee,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Advanced  Education,  was  set 
up  and  recommended  that  Colleges  of  Advanced  Education  be 
established  to  absorb  those  students  Who  wanted  a more  ''ap- 
plied*1 education  than  was  given  at  the  universities.  It  was 
said  the  cost  of  this  education  would  be  cheaper  since  re- 
search would  not  be  done.  Therefore  the  teachers  in  the 
advanced  coLleges  would  teach  for  longer  hours  than  is  the 
usual  habit  in  a university.  It  was  said  that  the  colleges 
would  develop  close  relationships  with  industry  and  meet  in- 
dustry f s particular  needs.  The  proposal  was  that  much  of  the 
education  should  be  practical,  hut  with  the  learning  of  one 
subject  in  depth.  At  first  the  universities  were  inclined  to 
look  upon  these  Advanced  Colleges  as  little  more  than  slightly 
superior  diploma-giving  technical  colleges;  they  should  have 
been  aware  of  the  history  of  the  CATS  in  the  United  Kingdom* 
The ^ situation  now  is  following  the  recent  release  of  two  Re- 
ports, the  Sweeney  Report  on  salaries  in  Colleges  of  Advanced 
Education,  and  the  Wiltshire  Report  on  academic  awards  in 
advanced  education,  that  the  cost  of  these  Colleges  will  not 
be  as  cheap  as  hoped*  To  put  it  in  s nutshell,  one  report  re- 
commends that  the  same  salaries  that  are  given  in  universities 
be  given  to  senior  lecturer  and  lecturers  in  Colleges  of 
Advanced  Education  and  the  other  that  the  Colleges  be  given 
the  power  to  grant  degrees.  Thus,  the  Colleges  of  Advanced 
Education  are  moving  rapidly  towards  uaving  a stream  with  uni- 
versity status,  in  my  opinion  they  will  not  achieve  What 
the  Commonwealth  Government  originally  wanted  them  to  achieve; 
the  teachers  will  want  to  undertake  research;  they  will  de- 
velop along  the  lines  of  the  New  South  Uales  University  of 
Technology  and  the  Kwame  Nkrumah  University  of  Science  and 
Technology*  Then  the  Australian  States  will  have  to  do  what 
the  New  South  Uales  Department  of  Technical  Education  did  and 
redevelop  education  in  technological  subjects  at  a diploma 
level.  Eventually  they  will  not  cheapen,  but  add  greatly  to 
the  high  cost'  of  advanced  education*  It  is'^surely  a case  of 
fragmentation  of  another  kind.  This  may  contradict  my  belief 
that  the  University  of  Malawi  and  the  University  of  the  South 
Pacific  will  succeed*  The  difference  is  In  the  societies. 

An  affluent  society  will  want  to  separate  the  chaff  and  the 
grhin,  without  much  thought  of  cost* 
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seems  to  me  quite  wrong  that  the  generalist  department,  the 
new  Department  of  the  Administrator,  has  only  11  local 
officers  out  of  201  in  manpower  Class  B,  the  sub-prof ession- 
alSf  and  113  out  of  618  in  Class  C,  skilled  workers*.  This 
is  respectively  5*52  and  17*72  and  compares  most  unfavourably 
with  Public  Health’s  52%  and  44*5%  respectively*  Similarly, 
Agriculture's  7*5%  local  officers  in  'Class  B and  Class  C ,47% 
compares  unfavourably  with  the  Royal  Papuan  and  Hew  Guinea 
Constabulary  61%  and  55%  of  its  non-civilian  force*  The 
Stores  Department  has  only  9 local  officers  out  of  61  of  its 
workers  with  any  skill,  and  in  fact  it  only  has  143  of  its 
239  workers  in  Category  D the  semi-skilled  division* 

Until  there  is  a policy  which*' quite  clearly 
lays  down  certain  training  programmes,  the  present  fraginenta- 
tion  will  maintain  this  complete  imbalance  in  localisation 
of  the  Public  Service*  Although  the  outturn  from  the  schools 
is  not  yet  sufficient  to  meet  all  of  the  bed  places  available 
in  most  tertiary  institutions  or  to  meet  the  great  need  in 
the  trades,  we  must  settle  down  to  train  people  not  only  to 
take  over  from  expensive  overseas  officers,  -but  to  provide 
what  the  population  wants* 


1 do  not  now  suggest  we  should  mark  time  whilst 
we  fill  up  manpower  classes  D,  C and  B*  It  is  far  ’too  late 
to  try  and  create  a nice  balanced .pattern  of  vocational  educa 
tion  as  the  Belgians  tried  to  do*  It  has  been  «aid  some  will 
fall  out  of  class  A to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  numbers  in 
B,  others  will  move  up  from  C and  still  others  will  gain 
skills  on* the- job  and  move  from  D to  C.  As  things  are  we  can 
not  train  too  many  people  for  any  one  class*  We  have  to 
make  the  best  use  of  what  we  are  getting  from  the  schools, 
and  1,  for  one,  would  have  no  objection  if  the  Administration 
used  its  scholar diip  schemes  for  manpower  development,  sub- 
ject to  the  individual  having  a reasonable  choice  and  to  giv- 
ing encouragement  to  enter  the  semi-skilled,  skilled  and  sub- 
professional  categories  by  offering  a fair  margin  in  wages 
over  the  base  grade  Labourers  entitlement* 


1 know  that  very  much  thought  is  being  given 
to  manpower  needs  and  ways  are  being  sought  to  mend  the  im- 
balance* What  is  needed  is  another  Currie- type  commission, 
but  this  time  it  snould  have  wider  terms  of  reference  to 
advise,  if.  you  want  to  give  it  a name,  on  balanced  education. 
Let  us  try  to  do  something  about  the  fragmentation  in  adult 
education*  1 repeat  it  is  not  my  theme  to  say  that  all 
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education  policy  should  come  under  the  one  umbrella*  The 
Report  on  Higher  Education  in  Papua  and  New  Guinea  did  not 
say  so*  It  tried  to  suggest  and  recommend,  within  its  Terms 
of  Reference,  what  should  be  taught ^and  where  it  should  be 
taught*  1 have  heard  nothing  but  commendation  for  the  con- 
tent of  the  Report,  yet  much  of  it  still  seems  to  be  unaccept- 
ed* As  to  training  or  teaching  Niuginians,  it  may  be  inter- 
eating  to  look  at  some  of  the  past* 

It  was  popularly  believed  before  the  War  that 
Niuginians  could  not  be  trained  to  be  professional  or  sub- 
professional people.  One  Director  of  Public  Health . speaking 
of  the  local  people -said  they  could  never  be  trained  to  be 
better  than  a dresser.  In  fact  some  of  the  Annual  Reports 
want  well  out  of  the  way  to  describe  how  carefully  they  ap- 
plied a bandage*  In  Papua  from  1929  the  government  tried  to 
train  magistrates*  1 think  they  gave  up  what  they  believed 
was  an  impossible  st ruggle  in  1942*  On  the  other  hand,  the  - 
Papuan  government  sent  Papuans  to  Sydney  to  the  School  of 
Public  Health  and  Tropical  Medicine,  where  they  did  come  to 
do  what  was  said  to  be  a 'part  of  ]the  medical  course*  1 am 
not  sure  what  they  learned*  Certainly,  as  1 remember  it, 
they  learned  no  clinical  medicine  whilst  in  Sydney*  There 
is  no  reason  given  for  the  Papuan  government  changing  its 
mind  to  send  these  people  to  Sydney  rather  than  to  Suva, 

Fiji*  In  1945  the  graduates  from  the  Sydney  scheme  were 
mostly  employed  in  the  then  new  Department  of  Native  Labour, 
The  fact  is  that  the  additional  education  had  improved  their 
fluency  in  English  and  according  to  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Native  Labour,  they  made  first-rate  clerks  despite  a 
so-called  sub -professional  training* 

1 make  no  apologies  now  for  being  one  of  the 
people  who  was  first  responsible  for  the  fragmentation  of 
vocational  education*  The  Department  of  Public  Health  saw 
that  unless  the  Niuginian  could  be  involved  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  no  satisfactory  health  service  could  be 
established*  1 can  well  remember  in  1946  travelling  to  Suva, 
meeting  Dr*  Hood less,  who  was  then  the  Principal  of  the  Suva 
Medical  School  (now  the  Fiji  School  of  Medicine)  and  dis- 
cussing the  possibility  of  sending  young  men  to  Suva  who  had 
not  completed  a secondary  education*  (In  explanation  of  this 
proposal  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  quote  Miss  Dannsvig,  the 
educational  expert  of  the  Permanent  Mandate's  Commission  as 
saying  of  New  Guinea  that  she  knew  of  no  Territory  under 
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mandate  in  which  education  progressed  so  slowly.  In  1946 
there  was  no  student  available  with  a complete  secondary 
education.)  Dr.  Hoodless  was  one  of  those  interesting 
people  who  did  Medicine  part-time;  he  had  been  Director  of 
Education  in  Fiji  and  during  his  vacations  he  studied  in 
London  to  get  a qualification  which  allowed  him  to  be  regis- 
tered to  practice  as  a doctor*  Thus,  as  an  educator  and  a 
doctor,  he  was  probably  eminently  suited  for  the'  position  of 
Principal  of  the  Medical  School.  He  also  realised  the 
urgent  need  for  Assistant  Medical  Practitioners  throughout 
the  Pacific  and  he  felt  he  could  graft  his  type  of  voca- 
tional  or  tertiary  education  on  to  anybody  who  had  had*  say*, 
eight  years  of  schooling.  There  were  a few  such  people  hen 
at  Sogeri,  a school  that  had  been  set  up  by  ANGAU.  The  late 
Harry  Buckland  was  charged  with  giving  a select  few  what 
amounted  to  a hot-house  schooling  to  fit  them  for  Suva. 

The  Suva  School,  however,  rapidly  increased  its  standards 
and  raised  its  requirements,  so  that  after  a while  it  be- 
came almost  impossible  for  Papuans  and  New  Guineans  to  enter 
that  school*  Hence  the  early  need  for  the  Medical  College  in 
the  Territory.  When  it  was  set  up  this  College  was  taking 
pupils  from  high  schools  before  they  had  completed  their 
secondary  education  and  giving  them  special  education  in 
English  and  Mathematics.  This  was  continuing  fragmentation 
at  its  worst  - hut  it  was  localising  the  service* 

After  this  one  of  two  things  happened*  Depart- 
ments maintained  the  belief  that  Papuans  and  New  Guineans 
could  not  be  trained  to  be  professional  people  or  administra- 
tors, or,  alternatively,  they  were  unable  to  compete  in  the 
race  between  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  to  recruit  better  school  leavers. 

-Today  9£  semi-skilled  workers  employed  in 
Papua  avid  New  Guinea  are  non- indigenous.  This  is  inexcusable, 
and  I regret  to  say  that  the  Public  Health  Department 'is 
quite  a major  offender  in  this  regard*  It  also  inexcu- 
sable that  in  1969  only  51  of  the  678  persons  employed  in 
Category  A are  local  officers.  The  rest  are  overseas 
'officers.  Of  the  51,  46 , are  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Health.  There  are  139  Professional  Officers  in  that  Depart- 
ment, thus  24X  of  them  are  local.  The  only  other  Department 
that  has  anywhere  near  this  percentage  is  the  Public  Service 
Board  which  has  3 out  of  13.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Stock  & Fisheries  has  1 out  of  108;  the  Department  of  Law 
1 out  of  70. 
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One  must  blame  an  uncoordinated  post* school 
education  policy  for  this  situation,  and  those  of  us  who  had 
the  opportunity  to  do  something  about  correcting  it  must 
take  the  blame. 

The  ordinance  which  created  the  University  of 
Papua  and  New  Guinea  has  fa  sub-section  5(2):  "Notwithstand- 
ing anything  In  this  Ordinance 'contained  the  Council  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  commencement  of  this  Ordi- 
nance , establish  and  maintain  an  Institute  or  collage  as 
part  of  the 'University  at  Bulolo  and  Goroka  and  at  such  other 
places  In  the  Territory  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time 
deem  necessary  or  convenient".  This  sub-clause  was  Inserted 
at  the  specific  request  of  the  Sleeted  Members  of  the  House 
of  Assembly*  They  had  In  mind  that  the  Forestry  School  at 
Bulolo  and  the  Secondary  Teachers1  College  at  Goroka  should 
be  colleges  of  the  University*  This  would  give  ll.f  J.G.  a 
similar  educational  pattern  to  the  Universities  of  Malawi 
and  the  South  pacific* 

The  decision  to  send  students  to  Australia  for 
degrees  In  Agriculture  and  Forestry  would  not,  1 belfdse, 
have  the  blessing  of  any  educationist  In  the  Territory  ot 
any  educationist  In  Australia  with  experience  of  the  needs 
of  developing  countries*  JLast  year  an  effort  was  made  to  re- 
cruit students  for  agricultural  education  In  Australia.  1 
.^think  one  student  Is  now  studying  at  the  Australian  National 
University*  The  University  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea  has  long 
said  that  It  can  prepare  students  for  the  vocation  of  Agri- 
cultural Science.  We  have  not  said  that  we  can  offer  a 
degreq  course  In  Agricultural  Science,  but  our  proposition 
clearly  cquld  lead  to  this*  Me  have  a very  sound  Faculty  of 
Science,  all  the  members  of  idilch  are  Involved,  or  wish  to 
become  Involved,  In  the  application  of  their  particular  disci- 
pline in  the  service  of  the  Territory*  The  .University  would 
need  no  Increase  In  staff  to  take  Into  Its  Science  course' 
those  who  have  already  chosen  to  undertake  a Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  course  and  who  wish  to  become  agricultural 
scientists,  and  1 should  add  hare  that  a recent  survey  of 
our  local  science  students  shows' that  a, great  majority  wish 
to  enter  the  agricultural  field*  Instead,  however,  some 
students  will  be  selected  to  go  to  Australia,  apparently  to 
take  part  In  a Science  Summer  School*  1 assume  those  Who 
are  not  already  matriculated  to  enter  an  Australian  univer- 
sity will  then  be  given  the  opportunity  tfo  qualify*  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  Papuans  and  New  Guineans  entering 
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other  universities  but  1 an  a very  firm  believer  in  the  first 
degree  being  taken  locally*  1 think  it  night  be  a good  thing 
for  the  country  generally  if  some  had  worthwhile  experience 
of  other  countries  end  other  universltlest  but  it  is  madness 
to  choose  Agricultural  Science  as  a subject  on  which 
Nluglnians  should  concentrate  overseas*  Papua  and  New 
Guinea  needs  geologists  and  the  University  hoped  to  set  up 
a Department  of  Geology,  but  it  has  been  unable  to  do  so* 
Therefore,  until  a department  can  be  established  in  the 
Territory,  it  night  be  wise  to  educate  geologists  in 
Australia* 


The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion strongly  recommended  that  the  University  embark  on  ex ter 
nal  studies*  In  principle  the  University  has  accepted  this 
challenge  but  has  been  unable  to  promote  external  studies 
through  lack  of  finance*  Nevertheless,  either  the  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Department  q£  External  Territories  contributes 
towards  the  maintenance  of  external  studies  courses  at  the 
University  of  Queensland*  The  University  of  Queensland  had  a 
very  real  desire  to  get  out  of  teaching  in  Papua  and'Nev 
Guinea  and,  in  fact,  its  Senate  so  decided*  However,  tbey 
were  asked  to  continue  on  the  grounds  that  there  were  a num- 
ber of  overseas  persons  in  Papua  and  New  Guinea  Who  would 
want  to  he  educated  through  tbe  University  of  Queensland 
rather  than  through  the  University  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea* 
This  argument  perhaps  had  merit.  But  our  experience  in  Port 
More sby  shows  that  overseas  personnel  prefer  the  local  uni- 
versity* 


I suppose  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  main- 
taining our  link  with  Queensland  is  not  great*  As  I remem- 
ber1 it  the  Territory  had  to  provide  a training  officer,  or 
officers,  and  library  facilities*  Also  an  annual  residential 
school  had  to  be  conducted*  There  will  be  a number  of 
Nluglnians  who  complete  the  course  at  the  secondary  teachers' 
college  at  Goroka  who  will  want  to  continue. studies  and  get 
a degree.  They  may  be  unacceptable  to  Queensland  as  tbey 
probably  would  not  have  reached  Queensland’s  matriculation 
standards* 


There  is  also,  1 believe,  some  fragmentation 
at  lower  levels  of  vocational  education*  There  are  training 
institutions  conducted  by  the  Christian  Missions  which  are 
counterparts  of  Administrative  vocational  schools  or  colleges 
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enter  some  colleges  of  advanced  education  in  Australia*  It 
would*  1 think*  be  a useful  course  for  persons  entering  say 
a police  college  or  the  Officers'  training  College  at 
Porteea*  Instead  of  making  use  of  it  the  Army  has  set  up 
its  own  preliminary  education  centre  In  New  Guinea*  Ob- 
viously there  are  special  reasons  for  this  and  L might 
reasonably  be  told  to  mind  my  own  business. 

Before  bringing  this  fragmentary  sketch  to  a 
position  where  we  can  talk  about  coordination*  1 would  like 
to  make  the  point  as  1 have  often  done  before  that  Papua 
and  New  Guinea  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  two  reference 
libraries*  especially  if  both  these  libraries  are  in  a town 
the  size  of  Port  Moresby*  The  University  library  has  to  be 
developed  not  only  to  meet  the  needs  of  students*  but  to 
satisfy  the  research  needs  of  staff.  This  library  can  be* 
and  indeed  at  the  present  timt  is  a public  library* . lending 
as  freely  to  the  general  public  as  it  does  to  staff  and 
students.  The  Administrative  College  has  a first-rate 
library*  covering  the  disciplines*  government  and  administra- 
tion. It  is  so  close  to  the  University  that  we  should  not 
be  duplicating  those  areas*  except  to  carry  material  that 
the  Administrative  College  does  not  feel  it  should  put  on 
its  shelves. 


1 have  talked  of  fragmentation  and  the  need 
for  coordination.  Some  of  the  worst  features  are: 

1.  Duplication  of  effort.  As  an  example* 
out  science  course  would  not  be  complete  today  unless  we 
offered  Genetics  As  a subject.  Uhilst  it  is  a separate  in- 
stitution the  Medical  College  will  need  a geneticist.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  biologists  and  biochemists*  and  so  on. 

If  a special  cooperative  training  centre  is  set  up  it  will 
require  -administrative  staff  already  held  by  the  Institute 
of  Higher  Technical  Education  or  the  technical  colleges*  for 
local  government  training* 

2.  Different  Educational  Standards*  Even  at 
the  diploma- giving  level  the  Medical  College*  the  Agricult, 
ural  College*  the  Secondary  Teacher  Training  College  and 
the  Forestry  School  may- be  compared*  A further  comparison 
may  be  made  between  the  Preliminary  Year  at  the  University* 
the  mature  education  or  1A  course  at  the  Administrative  Col- 
lege* and  Forms  V and  VI  at  the  Senior  High  School* 
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3.  Different  library  policies  lead  to  some 
degree  of  duplication  and  to  different  standards  of  training 
of  library  assistants. 

4.  Different  Extension  Techniques.  The  meth“ 
ods  used  by  Public  Health,  Agriculture,  Native  Affairs  may 
be  compared;  also  the  audiovisual  equipment  used,  and  its 
standardisation  and  maintenance. 

5.  Wasteful  Training  Practices.  Sometimes  the 
rigid  application  of  an  overseas  practice  such  as  the  appren- 
t ice  ship  scheme  when  it  was  first  introduced  twelve  or  more 
years  ago. 

6*  Different  Office  and  Budgetary  Control' 
Practice  s. 


These  are  but  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  cur 
imbalanced  education.  Me  must  have  another  long,  hard  look 
at  requirements  and  methods.  The  first  thing  is  to  complete 
the  delineation  of  manpower  needs.  Then  another  Currie- type 
commission,  but  with  wider  terms  of  reference,  should  be  set 
up,  and,  finally,  a Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Awards 
to  ensure  that  if  the  Institute  of  Higher  Technical  Education 
is  giving  courses  of  advanced  education  Its  graduates  get 
degrees.  This  Council  would  also  ensure  that  diplomas  have 
some  equating  merit,  and  that  those  who  earn  uiplomas  can  see 
they  will  attract  emoluments  well  in  excess  of  the  basic 
wage. 
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Introduction 


Selected  statements  front  a White  Paper  present- 
ed to  the  House  of  Assembly  by  the  Acting  Assistant  Administra- 
tor* Hr.  A*P.J.  Newman,  provide  an  appropriate  introduction  to 
an  analysis  of  the  industrial  education  and  training  being 
undertaken  by  the  Company. 

The  copper  deposit  at  Pangtma  on  Bougainville 
contains  some  760,000,000  tone  of  ore  with  an  average  grade  of 
0*47%  copper  and  0*4  dwt  per  ton  gold*  which  has  been  proven 
over  a number  of  years  at  a cost  of  some  $16  million* 

It  is  envisaged  that  an  investment  of 
$300,000*000  will  be  required  to  bring  the  Project  into  oper- 
ation with  a resultant  throughput  of  30,000,000  tons  of  ore 
per  year  to  produce  copper  concentrate  containing  some  150,000 
tons  of  copper  and  500,000  ozs  of  gold. 

The  export  of  copper  concentrate  in  1972-3  will 
double  the  value  of  the  Territory's  exports  to  nearly 
$200,DGO,000  with  considerable  revenue  benefits  by  way  of 
taxes,  royalties  and  dividends  accruing  to  the  Administration 
and  people  of  the  Territory*  To  bring  such  an  operation  into 
fruition  a considerable  workforce  has  been  needed  in  the  ex- 
ploration stage  and  will  number  up  to  4*000  in  the  contraction 
stage* 


By  1972  a permanent  company  workforce  comprising 
approximately  1*100  Papuans  and  New  Guineans  and  700  expat- 
riates will  have  been  established*  Additional  employment  by 
industrial  and  service  Industries  will  provide  employment  for 
a further  200  expatriates  and  700  indigenous  people*  The 
Project  ij  extremely  large  even  by  world  standards,  involving 
considerable  utilisation  of  manpower*  material v and  machines* 

The  planners  of  the  project  realised  early  in 
the  exploration  phase  that  the  utilisation  of  the  local  man- 
power potential  available  in  the  Territory  would  immediately 
and  in  the  long-term,  be  beneficial  to  the  operation  and 
would  result  in  a considerable  upgrading  in  industrial  skills 
for  those  employed  in  the  enterprise. 

By  1967  api education  and  training  programme  had 
been  Inaugurated  to  improve  the  skills  and  abilities  of  our 
indigenous  employees* 
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Realising  Che  useful  information  which  could  be 
obtained  both  in  the  technical  and  manpower  spheres,  senior 
Company  personnel  visited  copper  mining  complexes  in  Africa, 
the  Philippines  and  other  countries,  obtaining  a considerable 
ftody  of' knowledge  on  training  and  educational  programmes 
directed  mainly  towards  the  indigenous  workforce  in  these 
countries*  The  paramount  lessons  learned  from  such  visits 
were  that:  \ 

(a)  it  is  politically,  socially  and  economically  ex- 
pedient to  train  and  utilise  the  local  popula* 
tion  in  such  an  industry  in  as  many  positions  as 
possible; 

(b)  Papua-Nev  Gu.nea  In  relation  to  many  other  emerg- 
ing countries  had  considerably  lower  numbers  of 
skilled  manpower  available  as  tertiary  and  sub- 
tertiary  Institutions  were  only  just  beginning; 

(c)  because  of  the  complex  nature  and  variety  of  work 
contingent  with  any  large-scale  mining  venture 
irtiere  a workforce  ranges  from  unskilled  labourers 
to  highly  skilled  professionals  it  is  axiomatic 
that  the  range  of  education  and  training  pro- 
vided would  be  necessarily  very  broad » involving 
a substantial  capital  expenditure  in  setting  up 
and  manning  a training  establishment. 

From  these  and  related  studies  certain  aims  for 
the  development  of  an  educational -training  programme  were 
formulated  which  included: 

(a)  To  meet  and,  where  possible » exceed  the  prelim- 
inary manning  (operational)  guidelines  in  rela- 
tion to  the  indigenous  labour  content, 

(b)  To  examine  methods  and  undertake  steps  to  pro- 
vide effective  practical  and  theoretical  train- 
ing for  indigenous  employees* 

(c)  To  provide  additional  academic  instruction  to 
enable  employees  to  profit  from  industrial 
training* 
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To  explore  and  undertake  steps  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  technically  qualified  personnel. 


In  a single  operation  such  as  ours  the  range  of 


skills  required  both  in  an  exploration  and  in  an  operational 
stage  are  uniquely  vide  for  this  Territory  and  cover  amongst 
other  skills,  chemists,  as sayers,  geologists,  mineralogists, 
samplers,  surveyors,  draughtsmen,  quality  control  inspectors, 
civil,  mechanical,  electrical  and  design  engineers,  instru- 
ment  technicians,  fitters,  welders,  power  plant  operators, 
light  and  heavy  equipment  drivers,  secretarial  and  accounting 
personnel^  storekeepers,  explosives  issuers,  welfare  and  com- 
munity development  officers,  laboratory  technicians,  cooks, 
first  aid  officers,  industrial  relations  officers,  photo- 
graphers, industrial  psychologists)  teachers  and  instructors* 


training  programme  to  provide  a range  of  the  above  personnel 
were  firstly  that  not  only  the  training  section  but  other 
personnel  in  the  operation  would,  to  a large  degree,  be  in- 
volved in  training  and,  secondly,  that  the  training  programme 
would  have  to  be  very  flexible  to 'provide  the  right  training 
-at  the  appropriate  time*  As  new  needs  occur,  so  new  train- 
ing courses  would  have  to  be  devised*  Continuous  liaison 
between  the  training  people  and  the  operating  departments 
within  the  Company  would  be  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
training  programme* 


Management  - Engineer s 

\ The  main  avenues  for  training  in  this  field  are 
through  \be  tertiary  institutions  in  the  Territory,  including 
the  University  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea,  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, ami  at  overseas  tertiary  institutions  which  will  be 
utilised  fo^ courses  not  immediately  available  in  the  Territory, 
and  some  postgraduate  study* 


total  of  4l  full-time  and  7 part-time  block  release  scholar- 
ships* Of  the  full. time  group,  11  are  undertaking  Engineering, 
Ekirveying  and  Business  Studies  courses  at  the  Institute  here 
in  Lae,  and  4 are  undertaking  Science  Degrees  at  the  University* 


The  crucial  elements  in  the  establishment  of  a 


Education  and  Training  1969  and  Beyond 


\ 

lnvthe  current  year  the  Company  is  providing  a 
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An  increasing  number  of  students  will  be  spon- 
sored to  these  institutions  to  provide  a substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  high-level  skilled  manpower  necessary  for 
our  operation.  By  L972*  with  the  commencement  of  production* 
5 graduates  and  diploma tes  will  be  employed  by  the  Company 
in  various  capacities*  and  the  numbers  graduating  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  site  will  expand  rapidly  during  the  early 
production  years. 

The  Scholarships  provided  by  the  Company  cover 
all  expenses  as  well  as  liberal  textbook  and  spending  allow- 
ances* In  addition,  yearly  home  leave  is  granted  and  well 
paid  and  interesting  vacation  employment  is  provided  whilst 
the  sponsored  student  is  studying. 

The  response  to  Scholarship  advertisements  for 
all  professional  disciplines  at  both  the  University  and  tbe  , 
Institute  of  Technology  has  been  extremely  promising  and 
the  young  men  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea  have  shown  a keen  de- 
sire to  participate  actively  in  a copper  mining  venture* 

Scholarship-holders  of  the  calibre  of  Nolls  T, 
Douglas  from  New  Ireland,  at  present  studying  Civil  Engin- 
eering under  a Company  Scholarship  at  the  Institute,  and  a 
recent  winner  of  the  Territory  Youth  of  the  Year  award*  pro- 
vide considerable  promise  for  the  future  efficient  and  res- 
ponsible operation  of  the  Company* 

J 

In  selecting  school  leavers  for  Company  Scholar- 
ships the  accent  is  on  the  hi^h  achiever  Who  shows  leader- 
ship potential*  Where  possible*  a selection  of  students 
from  a variety  of  Territory  districts  are  sponsored  to  incul- 
cate a healthy  spirit  of  in ter- Territory  cooperation  both  on 
the  campus*  during  vacation  employment*  and,  ultimately, 
when  the  Project  becomes  a viable  operation* 

Close  cooperation  is  maintained  with  University 
and  Institute  authorities,  and  the  details  of  future  pro- 
posed technical  courses  are  discussed* 

Tbe  Company  Is  aware  of  the  benefits  from  post- 
graduate studies  and  recently  granted  the  Institute  $ 1*000 
for  a Post-Graduate  Scholarship. 


s 
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Technical t Commercial  and  Tradesmen  Training 

■In  the  training  of  technicians!  we  are  at  the  pre- 


sent time  utilising  Lae  Technical  College 9 with  additional 
training  being  given  on  site  and*  when  appropriate , at  other 
Company  operations  overseas. 


anical,  Building  and  Commerce  certificate  courses  at  the 
College*  Our  first  Certificate  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
graduate » Sierra  Munaga,  arrived  on  site  in  January  and  is 
now  under  the  guidance  of  a Mechanical  Engineer  engaged  in 
planning  and  liaison  work  connected  with  construction  and  the 
utilisation  of  heavy  plant  on  the  Project* 


and  apprentices  into  such  courses  is  realised  and  among  our 
recent  sponsorships  on  a three  months  Mechanical  Engineering 
block  course  at  Lae  Technical  College  was  Aaron  Mir ana,  a 
fourth-year  apprentice  mechanic,  who  has  excelled  in  his 
trade  arid  is  a forerunner  to  many  other  high-level  apprenti- 
ces who  will  be  increasingly  Sponsored  to  similar  courses 
and  ultimately  to  full  tertiary  level  courses* 


at  the  present  time  involves  39  apprentices  either  under- 
going training  on  site  or  at  Territory  technical  colleges* 


site  training  and  an  additional  40  will  be  sponsored  to  tech- 
nical colleges  to  undertake  the  revised  Form  III  allied  trades 
year  with  opportunities  for  the  brighter  apprentices  to  under- 
take an  additional  specialised  Form  IV  year* 


be  undertaking  formal  training  at  Territory  technical  insti 
tutions  and  on  site. 


a standard  as  possible  and  to  this  end  apprentices  on  site 
will  be  given  additional  intensive  theoretical  and  practical 
training  in  the  Company* s apprentice  workshops  as  well  as 
undertaking  yearly  3 to  6 week  block  courses  provided  by  tech- 
nical colleges. 


The  Company  has  sponsored  students  into  the  Mech- 


The  benefits  of  promoting  outstanding  tradesmen 


The  formal  training  of  tradesmen  by  the  Company 


In  1970  50  apprentices  will  be  undertaking  on 


During  the  period  1970-73  some  220  tradesmen  will 


It  is  essential  that  our  tradesmen  be  of  as  high 
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Light  vehicle  drivers  normally  take  6-8  weeks  to 
complete  a driving  course  which  conprises  as  well  as  exten- 
sive instruction  in  the  vehicle,  basic  mechanical  and  serv- 
icing techniques,  and  instruction  and  practice  in  safety  and 
road  rules*  Safety  films  are  used  where  possible  and.  a minia- 
ture test  track  with  scale  model  vehicles  also  aids  instruc- 
tion. Lectures  by  police  officers  are  arranged  periodically 
to  reinforce  safe  driving  techniques* 

Truck  driving  has  been  proceeding  in  a 4x4  tip- 
per truck  and  this  will  be  supplemented  by  a larger  tipper 
unit* 


Bulldozer  operator  training  has  already  commenced 
and  a full-time  expatriate  instructor  will  shortly  be  arriv- 
ing to  add  impetus  to  this  training.  The  Company's  Mining 
Department  has  allocated  a Caterpillar  D8H  bulldozer  for  on 
the  job  training  and  this  is  supplemented  by  workshop  instru- 
ction and  practice  in  servicing  techniques* 

The  standard  of  training  must  be  maintained  at  a 
high  level  as  many  of  the  Present  trainees  will  ultimately 
be  used  to  drive  off-the-highway  dump  trucks  of  between  75 
and  12Q  ton  capacity* 

A number  of  other  training  courses  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  chainsaw  operators,  cooks,  radio  operators,  clerks, 
trade  store  assistants,  photographic  and  hydrographic  assist- 
ants, diamond  drill  core  handlers,  explosives  handlers  and 
projector  operators* 

As  new  demands  arise  so  new  courses  will  be  de- 
vised to  fulfil  the  relevant  needs.  The  integral  feature  of 
any  broad  training  programme  must  be  flexibility  and  ability 
to  rapidly  supply  the  training  service  required. 


Non- Vocational  Education  and  Training 

This  embraces  such  instruction  as  safety  and 
First  Aid  training  and  extends  to  correspondence  courses 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Fort  Moresby  Correspondence  School 
and  Sydney  Technical  College*  At  the  present  time  some  80 
students  are  studying  for  Territory  school  levels  ranging 
from  Form  1 to  Form  IV*  Company  employees  are  encouraged  to 
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undertake  studies  with  those  passing  successfully  being  given 
an  opportunity  to  undertake  additional  training  with  conse- 
quent promotional  benefits. 

In  October  of  this  year  we  propose  to  commence  an 
Industrial  Development  course,  extending  over  a<  period  of  6-8 
weeks  to  up-grade  Company  employees  in  English,  Mathematics, 
Industrial  Science,  Company  Policy,  General  Industrial  Ihfor. 
nation  and  Supervisory  Skills«  In  programming  this  course > 
liaison  will  be  maintained  with  the  Adult  Education  authori- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Education,  It  is  hoped  that  one  of 
benefits  of  such  a course  will  be  better  communication  bet- 
ween indigenous  and  expatriate  employees  and  that  present  and 
future  employees  can  be  inculcated  with  a fuller  awareness  of 
what  is  expected  of  them  in  an  industrial  working  environment, 

Induction  courses  are  held  daily  for  newly  arrived 
indigenous  employees,  providing  them  with  basic  information 
on  pay  and  conditions  of  employment, 

Pidgin  instruction  is  given  as  an  integral  part  of 
Induction  sessions  for  newly  arrived  expatriate  employees  and 
basic  English  classes  are  to  be  provided  for  those  who  have 
recently  arrived  from  foreign  countries  and  who  have  little 
facility  in  English, 

Other  developmental  training  undertaken  for  employ- 
ee improvement  includes  junior  supervisory  courses  for  indig. 
enes  and  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  supervisory,  senior 
supervisor,  middle  and  senior  management  courses  for  both  ex- 
patriate and  indigenous  employees*  r 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  range  of  training  facilities 
made  available  to  Company  employees,  training  personnel  are 
engaged  in  the  organisation  of  sport  for  indigenous  employees. 
It  is  also  hoped  to  commence  Boy  Scouts  shortly  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  ^He  younger  employee* 

/ 

A/technical  and  general  recreational  library  is 
available  for  the  benefit  of  all  employees  and  educational 
film  evenirigs  have  become  a regular  and  eagerly  awaited  Friday 
evening  feature, 

/ 

/ Mb  are  keen  to  welcome  any  Administration  or  pri- 
vate Agencies  to  conduct  useful  courses  orgiye  lectures  on 
site  and  one  of  our  regrets  to  date  is  tiinm'Wny  such  servi- 
ces stop  at  the  main  centres  and  that  various  authorities 
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and  instructors  do  not  penetrate  as  far  as  Bougainville*  As 
the  Project  cooes  into  fruition  it  is  hoped  that  supplement- 
ary courses  can  increasingly  be  made  available  to  Company 
employees.  A recent  example  has  been  the  Territory  Savings 
and  Loans  Society  which  has  established  a branch  on  site  to 
foster  responsible  saving  habits  among  the  Company  employees* 

At  various  times  other  functions  which  have  come 
within  the  ambit  of  training  personnel  has  included  the  pre- 
paration or  overseeing  of  the  production  of  the  regular  Com- 
pany information  bulletin  - 'The  Bougainville  Copper  Bulletin", 
of  tAich  some  5,000  copies  are  distributed  widely  in  . 
Bougainville  and  other  Territory  areas. 

The  Company  has  arranged  displays  at  Territory 
agricultural  shows,  particularly  the  New  Britain  Show,  aimed 
to  extend  information  on  Company  operations  toj  other  peoples 
of  the  Territory.  Such  exhibits  are  normally  [fully  staffed 
by  indigenous  trainees,  who  delight  in  telling  people  of  the 
happenings  at  Panguna* 

Other  informational  services  provided  include  the 
supplying  of  geological  samples  and  information  on  copper  to 
Territory  high  schools* 


Expenditure  on  Training 

Over  the  next  5 years  $1*9  million  will  be- allo- 
cated to  the  Company  education  and  training  programme,  in- 
cluding buildings  and  equipment,  scholarships  and  training  in 
the  Territory  and  overseas,  libraries,  wages  costs,  etc.  A 
large  apprentice  and  educational  complex  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  towards  the  middle  of  1970* 


Staffing 


At  thf  present  time  the  personnel  engaged  in 
full-time  training  functions  comprise  a Senior  Education  and 
Training  Officer,  a Technical  Training  Officer,  an  Educa- 
tional Officer,  a Clerk/Typist  and,  shortly,  an  Apprentice 
Master  and  Plant  Operator  Trainer,  all  expatriates,  and  also  a 
senior  indigenous  assistant  and  four  indigenous  trainees*  A 
fairly  rapid  stepping  up  in  st^ff^-ls  anticipated  as  the 


* 
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apprentice  training  system  expands  where  individual  trade 
specialists  will  be  needed.  As  well  as  the  full-time  train- 
ing staff,  the  on- job  training  programme  is  of  considerable 
importance  and  tradesmen  and  supervisors  on  the  job  are  reg- 
ularly engaged  In  instruction.  The  Training  Section  main- 
tains close  liaison  with  the  operational  side  of  the  organ* 
isation  on  such  on- job  training  and  provides  advice  and 
counselling  and  extra  job  instruction  for  trainees. 

The  improvement  of  training  methods  is  a contin- 
uous exercise*  Vfe  are  currently  looking  very  closely  at  a 
10  booth  language  laboratory,  a simulator  for  training  drivers 
and  operators,  programmed  learning  machines  and  other  visual 
and  audio-visual  aids. 


► 

Localisation 


Lastly,  a factor  which  needs  some  comment  is  the 
indigent  sat ion  or  localisation  of  the  work  force.  Throughout 
the  paper  the  range  of  training  discussed  points  directly  to 
the  extensive  utilisation  of  indigenes  on  the  Project*  The 
Company  is  aware  of  the  many  benefits  which  must  flow  to  it 
from  rapid  indigenisation  and,  indeed j is  actively  engaged  in 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  a localisation  policy 
keeping  in  mind  the  nature  and  complexity  of  a mining  venture 
in  a newly  emerging  country. 

■¥■ 

We  will  continue  to  promote  the  indigenous  ,em*_ 
ployee  into  positions  of  responsibility  immediately  we  feel 
an  Individual  is  ready  and  capable  of  assuming  such 
responsibility* 
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APPRENTICESHIP  IN  PAF0A 
AND  NEW  GUINEA 


D,J,  PARRISH 
Secretary  for  Labour 


I would  like  in  this  paper  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  Apprenticeship  Training  System  as  it  now  operates  and 
to  mention  some  of  the  measures  the  Board  intends  taking  to 
ensure  that  apprentice  training  keeps  abreast  of  the  changing 
demands  being  made  on  all  training  institutions  in  the 
Territory, 


A backbone  of  skilled  tradesmen  is  essential  in 
the  continuing  development  of  this  country.  Certainly  the 
many  development  plans  we  hear  about  cannot  be  carried  into 
effect  if  there  are  simply  not  enough  skilled  persons  avail- 
able to  carry  them  out.  It  was  as  recently  as  March,  1958* 
that  the  first  apprentice  received  his  Certificate  of  Comple- 
tion of  Training,  Since  then  over  580  apprentices  have  quail 
fied  as  skilled  tradesmen  and  there  are  now  over  1500  appren- 
tices being  trained  in  23  different  trades*-  By  1973  over 
2,000  tradesmen  will  have  been  placed  in  private  industry 
and  the  Public  Service,  Of  real  significance,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  by  that  time  at  least  2,000  (if  all  goes  well 
about  2,500)  young  men  and  women  will  be  in  training. 
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Present  Apprenticeship  System 

The  present  system  provides  for  training  in  23 
trades  over  a period  of  four  to  five  years*  'They  are  trained 
in  the  following  ways: 


(a)  Direct  Entry  Apprenticeship* 

Under  this  system  of  training  apprentices  are  indentured 
direct  to  an  employer  after  leaving  school  for  a full 
period  of  four  or  five  years*  The  apprentice  immediate- 
ly commences  work  on  the  job  with  his  employer  in  order 
to  gain  a background  knowledge  of  his  particular  trade* 
About  June  or  July  of  the  first  year  the  apprentice  at- 
tends a Regional  Technical  College  for  a Block  Course  of 
some  five  weeks  duration,  during  vhich  time  he  is  given 
the  basic  theoretical  and  practical  understanding  of  his 
trade*  After  successfully  completing  this  block  course 
he  returns  to  his  employment  and  undertakes  correspond- 
ence lessons  with  the  School  of  External  Studies* 
Throughout  the  ensuing  years  of  his  apprenticeship  he 
must  satisfactorily  progress  through  successive  block 
courses  and  correspondence  lessons*  gaining  theoretical 
knowledge  as  experience  on  the  job  is  widened*  At  the 
end  of  the  apprenticeshl  period  the  apprentice  will  have 
had  theoretical  and  practical  training  which  will  enable 
him  to  be  qualified  as  a tradesman* 


<b)  Continuous  Training* 

Under  the  system  of  continuous  trailing  {which  will  be 
phased  out  at  the  end  of  this  year)  an  apprentice  enters 
Technical  College  at  Form  2 le**el  and  attends  the  Col- 
lege for  a full  two  years  of  theoretical  and  practical 
work  covering  his  particular  trade*  Successful  comple- 
tion of  the  two  year  course  enables  the  apprentice  to  be 
indentured  to  an  employer  for  three  years  of  practical 
training*  Depending  upon  progress  this  period  of  three 
years  could*  with  the  approval  of  the  Board*  be  shortened 
to  two  years*  This  particular  for*  of  training,  while 
quite  sound*  has  not  proved  entirely  satisfactory  for  ap- 
prenticeship training  in  that  by  the  time  the  trainee 
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has  reached  his  final  year  much  of  his  theoretical  under- 
standing has  been  lost* 


(c)  Composite  Continuous  and  Block  Course  Training*  ' 

H- 

This  year  the  Department  of  Education  revised  its  Tech- 
nical College  courses  and  combined  the  basic  aspects  of 
block  release  and  continuous  training*  The  new  system 
caters  for  students  at  post  Form  2 level  tfiere  they 
undergo  one  year  of  full  time  training  in  both  general 
and  trade  subjects*  The  aim  of  this  scheme  is  to  enable 
the  student  to  qualify  at  the  Form  3 level  thus  raising 
his  educational  qualifications  While  undertaking  Industry- 
oriented  studies  equivalent  to  the  first  stage  of  an  ap- 
prenticeship course*  The  Apartment  has  reorganized  this 
course  to  cover  a particular  industry  rather  than  speci- 
fic trade  areas*  To  this  end  they  have  introduced  five 
main  industry  groupings.  They  are  the  Building  Industry 
Group,  the  Metal  Trade  Group,  the  Electrical  Group,  the 
Printing  Industry  Group,  and  the  Commercial  Group.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  year  the  student  is  given  a thorough 
grounding  in  the  industry  group  Which  interests  him* 

Later  in  the  year  he  is  given  the  opportunity  of  select- 
ing a particular  -teade  in  Which  he  will  specialize. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  this  type  of  training 
would  enable  the  student  to  be  available  for  apprentice- 
ship after  one  year,  having  completed  Form  3 level  in 
general  subjects  and  having  gained  credit  in  his  part- 
icular industry  group*  Once  indentured  the  apprentice 
serves  a further  tr  ree  years  with  his  employer  and  at 
* the  same  time  he  is  required  to  satisfactorily  complete 
block  courses  relative  to  his  particular  trade*  The 
length  of  these  block  courses  at  this  point  in  time  is 
five  weeks*  It  is  considered  that  in  the  future  the 
majority  of  apprentices  entering  employment  will  have 
been  trained  through  this  programme.  It  is  expected 
that  the  standards  of  applicants  for  apprenticeship  will 
rise  accordingly* 


The  Department  of  Education,  in  designing  this 
form  of  Technical  Training » sought  a system  Whereby  there 
could  be  a free  movement  of  students  at  all  levels.  In 
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future,  Technical  Training  will  commence  after  the  second 
year  of  secondary  education  end,  depending  on  the  levels  at* 
tained,  student^  will  either  do  one  year  at  the  Technical 
College  as  in  (c)  above  and  become  available  for  entry  to 
App rent ice  ship  for  a period  of  two  or  three  years,  or  they 
will  progress  to  Form  4 for  a second  year  of  trade  training 
together  with  associated  general  subjects*  At  the  end  of 
this  second  stage  the  students,  depending  again  on  ability 
and  interest  may  enter  into 

(a)  Apprenticeship, 

(b)  Certificate  Level  Training,  or, 

(c)  The  Papua  and  New  Guinea  Institute  of 
Technology  for  Diploma  courses* 

A student  who  has  reached  Certificate  Level  or 
Diploma  level  training  but  who  fails  to  meet  the  necessary 
standards  in  these  areas  may  revert  to  a lover  level  of  train- 
ing with  some  credits  towards  the  lower  level  training  course. 
It  is  considered  the  freedom  of  movement  offered  by  this  sys- 
tem will  enable  each  student  in  the  technical  field  to  find 
his  own  particular  level  without  too  many  problems* 


Future  Development 

Earlier  this  year  the  Apprenticeship  Board,  in 
conjunction  with  the .Department  of  Education,  investigated  the 
present  apprenticeship  system  with  the  intention  of  determin- 
ing means  by  which  the  system  would  be  better  able  to  meet 
the  skilled  manpower  requirements  of  general  economic  develop- 
ment* To  this  end  the  Board  approved  a reorganisation  where* 
by  trades  were  split  into  two  categories,  with  apprentice- 
ship in  A Category  trades  being  of  four  years  duration,  and 
in  B Category  trades  of  three  years  duration* 

The  A Category  trades  will  form  the  major  group 
in  the  Apprenticeship  System  And  will  involve  22  trades  with 
minimum  entrance  standards  of  at  least  Form  2 secondary  educa- 
tion* In  fivr  of  these  trades  an  apprentice  must  attain  at 
least  a pass  at  Form  3 level  during  his  1st  year  before  being 
able  to  continue  to  the  next  stage  of  training*  These  trades 
are: 


Printer/ Compos j tor 
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He  cha  ni  c/ Ai  rc  ra  £ c 
Mechanic/ Radio 
Electrician 
Clerk 


All  A Category  trades  are  considered  to  have  a higher  theo- 
retical content  and  thus  require  the  additional  year  of 
study  for  the  apprentice  to  reach  the  proper  standards  of 
qualified  tradesmen* 

B Category  trades  are  considered  to  be  more 
practical  in  their  content  and  thus  "on-the-job"  training  be- 
comes more  important*  Apprenticeship  in  each  of  these  seven 
trades  will  be  of  three  years  duration* 

A declaration  authorizing  this  dual  category 
system  should  be  made  in  the  near  future*  In  addition,  all 
block  courses  are  to  be  increased  from  five  to  six  weeks* 


One  ^inal  point  I would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  is  the  recent  introduction' of  the  Indigenous  Train- 
ing Incentive  Scheme*  At  the  August  sitting  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  the  Ministerial  Member  for  Labour,  Mr*  Toua  Kapena, 
outlined  details  of  the  Incentive  Scheme*  The  aim  of  the 
Scheme  is  to  encourage  greater  participation  by  the  private 
employer  In  the  training  of  the  indigenous  workforce*  I 
would  like  to  mention  briefly  the  benefits  which  are.  avail- 
able to  those  employers  who  cake  on  apprentices*  These  are 
in  the  fo?m  of  financial  assistance  and  include: 

'■  (a)  A refund  to  an  employer  of  the  costs  of 

the  tools  required  to  be  supplied  to  a 
new  apprentice* 


(b)  Leave/  fares  for  apprentices*  The  scheme 
provides  for  the  payment  of  a return  air 
■fatfrlfor  each  apprentice  after  his  initial 
twOjjyears  of  service* 

Cc)  An  accommodation  subsidy  of  up  to  $52  a 
year  for  each  apprentice  accommodated  by 
an  employer* 

In  summary  may  I say  that  I consider  that  the 
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Apprenticeship  System  has  been  successful  and  will  continue 
to  play  a major  part  in  providing  skilled  tradesmen  to 
assist  the  Territory's  development. 


t 
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AM  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  TERRITORY 
APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM 


A*  COLQUHOUN 

Department  of  Trade  and  Industry 


The  overall  figures  for  apprentices  are; 

Private  Enterprise 

573 

Government  Departments 

889 

Total  number  in  training 

1462 

Numbers  qualified  to  date 

580 

Numbers  completed  training 

1968/69 

126 

These  figures  look  impressive  until  we  realise 
that  they  represent  the  full  extent  of  our  effort  to  intro- 
duce the  indigenous  people  to  modern  technology* 

To  be  honest  we  must  admit  that  the  techni- 
cal training  and  education  programme  is  not  geared  to  any 
serious  training  effort*  If  we  wish 'to  make  a more  positive 
contribution  we  must  analyse  the  reasons  which  have  inhibited 
our  efforts  to  date*  * 
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Some  of  the  reasons  for  our  failure  to  produce 
an  attractive  forward  oriented  apprenticeship  scheme  Is  the 
lack  of  Long  term  planning  of  the  apprenticeship  role  and 
the  failure  to  integrate  apprentice  training  with  a viable 
Industrial  effort*  For  too  long  apprentices  were  regarded 
as  a form  of  cheap  Labour  and  no  real  effort  was  made  to 
ensure  the  steady  progression  of  the  recruit  in  his  technical 
career*.  Even  a cursory  examination  of  the  ratio  apprenti- 
ces to  tradesmen  would  indicate  that  the  standard  of  the 
training  provided  is  minimal* 

If  we  examine  the  entrance  requirement  for  a 
percentage  jf  manipulative  skills  (such  as  bricklayers* 
carpenters  and  welders)  we  find  an  apprentice  is  required  to 
produce  evidence  of  academic  achievement  if  he  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted for  this  training*  In  the  absence  of  other  criteria 
this  method  has  some  merit*  hut  surely  where  the  skills  to 
be  learned  are  of  a manipulative  nature  this  standard  debars 
all  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  reach  the 
academic  standard  required* 

My  experience  has  been  that  provided  intelli- 
gent on-the-job  training  is  given  most  local  people  who  are 
keen  to  Learn  a trade  are  capable  of  so  doing*  and  1 suggest 
that  the  standard  of  acceptance  for  training  should  be  a 
test  of  practical  ebility  rather  than  one  of  a theoretical 
skill* 


To  ensure  a high  standard  of  practical  train- 
ing the  Apprenticeship  Board  must  ensure  that  the  training 
of  these  people  is  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  fully  qualified 
and  experienced  tradesmen*  Personally*  1 am  aware  that  this 
has  not  been  the  case  and  hence  a high  proportion  of  appren- 
tices have  been  poorly. and  inadequately  trained  and  are  not 
qualified  to  accept  positions  as  tradesmen  on  completion  of 
their  indenture*  It  is  appreciated  that  the  task  of  train- 
ing apprentices  is  becoming  increasingly  technical  but  we 
gain  nothing  by  failing  to  face  up  to  this  fact  and  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  qualified  instructors  who  are  capable  o£ 
passing  on  their  knowledge  and  skills* 

To  prove  this  point  one  needs  only  to  look 
aropnd  to  note  that  almost  every  large  organisation,  be  it 
Government  Department*  Statutory  Body,  Private  Enterprise* 
the  Army  or  Mission  is  endeavouring  to  set  up  similar 
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training  institutions.  These  training  establishments  all 
tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  poorly  trained  apprentice. 

To  probe  deeper  into  the  cause  of  the  failure 
to  produce  fully  trained  tradesmen  one  has  to  take  a closer 
look  at  the  whole  apprenticeship  scheme  structure.  Each 
trade  is  covered  with  a syllabus  often  taken  straight  Eros 
an  outdated  textbook.  A panel  of  three  tradesmen  is  ap- 
pointed  with  a senior  Education  Officer  as  an  ex  officio 
member.  While  considerable  Importance  is  placed  on  the 
panel's  views  and  recommendations  these,  are  not  always  heed- 
ed much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  panel  members.  The 
purpose  of  organising  such  panels  will  be  defeated  if  this 
attitude  is  continued  and  eventually  it  would  be  the  appren- 
tice who  would  suffer. 

Another  anomaly » and  a serious  one,  occurs 
where  Trade  Instructors  are  not  given  any  understanding  or 
co« operation  by  the  Headmaster  in  teaching  to  a current  syl- 
labus. Pressure  is  put  on  competent  instructors  to  deviate 
from  teaching  the  syllabus  so  that  some  unnecessary  school 
beautification  project  can  be  completed.  This  again  brings 
us  to  the  situation  where  apprentices  are  used  as  cheap 
labour. 


Block  courses  are  of  too  short  a duration  to 
cope  with  the  syllabus  and  a fair  percentage  of  the  course 
is  not  taught  thoroughly.  From  my  personal  contact  with 
numerous  small  industries  it  Is  abundantly  clear  that  small 
industrialists  are  appalled  at  The  low  standard  of  appren- 
tices. With  their  confidence  shaken  they  have  resorted  to 
providing  on-the-job  training  for  their  own  personnel.  This 
has  the  effect  of  training  local  people  faster  and  in  a more 
realistic  environment. 

Not  all  of  the  apf  'ice  training  is  the 

responsibility  of  the  Administr*.,  .1  and  Private  Enterprise 

must  bear  a fair  share  of  the  effort  required.  The  record1 
of  expatriate  employers  (with  some  odd  exceptions)  is  not 
encouraging  and  if  our  trained  apprentices  are  to  find  a re- 
ward for  their  skills  small  industrial  enterprises  must  he 
created » encouraged » fostered  and  subsidised  by  reasonable 
work  allocations  so  that  they  may  participate  in  every  field 
of  industry  to  make  them  more  skilled  and  confident  In 
themselves. 
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Uppermost  in  our  minds  must  be  the  Intention 
to  plan  for  the  post-apprent ice ship  problems  that  these 
people  will  encounter.  There  appears  to  be  no  scheme  to 
provide  a meeting  place  for  them  to  collect  and  exchange 
views  or  discuss  their  problems.  Some  evening  courses  could 
be  arranged  to  prepare  them  for  supervisory  positions  like 
charge  hands  and  foremen  and  from  these  trained  people  our 
potential  businessmen  could  emerge. 

The  Vocational  Schools  appear  to  be  'mderr.ining 
the  role  of  the  Apprenticeship  Scheme  beceuse  if,  \:i  :he 
short  space  of  one  year  with  young  boys  of  sixth  standard 
education,  the  Vocational  Schools  really  achieve  and  main** 
tain  production  targets  at  low  cost,  then  I am  sure  the 
necessity  for  a five  year  apprenticeship  is  questionable, 

f 

If  we  accept  the  responsibility  for  training 
apprentices,  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  the  essential 
requirement  which  will  make  it  a success. 

To  restate  the  above: 

1,  We  need  a higher  standard  of  instructor, 

2,  We  must  ensure  that  there  is  no  departure  from  the  syl- 
labus to  suit  the  need  for  cheap  labour  on  wasteful 
projects, 

3,  We  need  to  ensure  that  the  members  of  the  panel  visit 
the  block  courses  and  assess  the  students  at  each  stage* 

4,  We  need  to  provide  adequate  housing,  recreational  facil- 
ities and  a fair  selection  of  reading  material  for  the 
trainees, 

5*  Ife  need  to  establish  a centre  for  qualified  tradesmen 
where  they  can  develop  the  skills  required  for  advance- 
ment to  foremen  and,  later,  potential  businessmen, 

6,  We  need  to  be  in  closer  contact  with  the  industries  and 
the  apprentices  and  be  able  to  express  our  views  freely 
In  order  to  effect  changes  vital  to  a developing 
country.  Officers  charged  with  these  responsibilities 
should  be  technical  and  practical  rather  than  be  an 
educationist  with  a degree  in  'Ancient  history1, 

L 
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ARMY  TRAINING 


MAJOR  D.J.  SANDERSON 
PNG  Command 


Background 


Army  training  of  Pacific  Island  coldier„  in 
skilled  trades  requiring  formal  apprenticeship  training 
commenced  in  1964.  The  first  two  groups  to  be  trair^d 
underwent  two  years  continuous  training  in  Army  trade 
training  establishments  in  Australia.  This  was  ft I lowed 
by  two  years  of  on*the-job  training  in  Army  technical 
unSts  in  ths  Territory. 

In  !96t  agreement  was  reached  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Technical  Education  whereby  Army  apprentices 
would  undertake  their  first  two  years  of  training  at  the 
Port  Moresby  Technical  College.  Tnis  agreement  has  since 
been  ratified > Army  apprentices  will  continue  to  do  two 
years  of  full  time  training  at  the  Port  Moresby  Technical 
College  followed  by  two  years  of  ..  the- job  training  in 
tha  technical  units  of  the  Ar*ny  in  tne  Territory.  In 
order  to  meet  the  incrc  ased  workload  caused  bv  the  attend- 
ance of  Army  apprenLl  ,es  at  the  P^vt  Moresby  Technical 
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Col  lege  > the  Army  provides  eh£  College  with  two  full'* time 
General  Education  Instructors  and  one  full-time  Trade 
Instructor.  In  addition  the  College  has  call  upon  two 
further  l.ade  Instructors  should  the  nee.4  for  their  servi- 
ces arise. 


The  current  position  of  the  Army  Apprentice 
Training  Prograiune  is  as  follows; 

(a)  54  apprentices  have  graduated » 

(b)  68  apprentices  are  In  various  stages  of 
training. 

(c)  It  is  planned  to  commence  some  30-40  ap- 
prentice s in  1970* 

Aim 

The  aim  of  the  Army  Apprenticeship  Training 
Programme  is  to  produce  highly  skilled  Pacific  Island 
soldier- tradesmen  who  will  be  capable  of  maintaining  the 
technical  equipment  and  performing  the  technical  function 
of  the  future  Army  of  the  Territory  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea* 


Selection  of  Apprentices 

Army  apprentices  are  selected  from  serving 
soldier  applicants.  All  applicants  for  apprenticeship 
training  are  psychologically  assessed  as  to  th^ir  capabil- 
ity to  undertake  apprenticeship  training.  In  addition  to 
the  above  prime  requirement  applicants  must  have  reached 
a Form  2 level  of  education  and  have  a favourable  conduct 
record. 


^allure  io  reach  the  required  education  stand- 
ard or  to  have  a favourable  conduct  record  does  not  in- 
validate an  applicant  from  subsequent  selection.  The  Army 
education  programme  is  available  to  bring  the  soldier  up 
to  the  required  level  of  education,  while  imprcrvemerjt  in 
conduct  is  a matter  for  the  $oldierss  individual  attention. 

It  may  yet  be  too  early  to  assess  the  success 
of  the  Army's  selection  procedures.  However  it  appears 
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significant:  that  feu  Army  apprentices  have  so  far  been 
taken  off  the  course  because  of  tack  of  ability* 


Availability  of  Facilities  and  On-the-iob  Training 

The  Army  is  fortunate  in  that  it  is  not  lack- 
ing in  facilities  for  on-the-job  training  of  its  appren- 
tices. The  main  workshop  building  in  Murray  Barracks  is 
fully  equipped  to  a standard  comparable  with,  if  not  better 
than,  similar  ones  in  Australia*  Smaller  workshop  build- 
ings are  also  fully  equipped  and  operational.  The  workload 
is  such  that  all  facilities  are  utilised. 

Supervision  of  on-the-job  training  is  given  by 
Australian  tradesmen,  non- commissioned  officers  and  warrant 
officers.  In  the  worst  case  the  ratio  is  4 to  1,  while  in 
the  best  case  this  ratio  is  1 to  i.  As  Pacific  Island 
trade smen  develop,  Australian  tradesmen  are  phased  out. 

To  date  this  phase-out  programme  is  at  the  junior  non-com- 
missioned officer  level  in  some  trades. 


Est  mated  Skilled  Manpower  Requirements 

The  Amy  requirement  for  skilled  manpower  in 
the  initial  phase  is: 


(a) 

Mechanical 

Trades 

130 

(b) 

Electrical 

Trades 

30 

(c) 

Construction  Trades  - 

30 

A wastage  rate  from  the  Army  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  Army  tradesmen  are  required  to  serve  in  the 
Army  for  a period  of  approximately  five  years  after  grad- 
uation from  apprenticeship  training. 

At  present  the  need  for  post- graduation  trade 
training  is  being  given  sericus  consideration  by  the  Atmy. 
Thij  post-graduation  training  will  be  airne^.  at  producing 
senior  supervisors  at  the  skilled  technician/assistant 
engineer  level . 
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Adequacy  of  Existing  System 

The  ^rmy  training  system  is  based  on  first  pro- 
ducing a fully  qualified  basic  tradesman*  From  this  base, 
potential  officers  and  senior  non- commissioned  officers/ 
supervisors  become  apparent  by  their  individual  display  of 
leadership  and  trade  ability*  Those  displaying  potential 
are  further  trained  to  reach  the  full  limit  of  their  capa- 
bility* It  is  considered' that  this  system  of  training  best 
fits  the  needs  of  the  Territory  as  failure  at  a subsequent 
level,  beyond  the  basic  tradesman,  does  not  deprive  a 
soldier  of  his  initial  achievement* 

The  existing  system  of  training  up  to  the  basic 
tradesman  is  considered  satisfactory,  provided  undue  empha- 
sis is  not  placed  on  the  general  academic  achievement* 

The  Army  considers  that  trade  theory  and  practice  must 
take  precedence  over  all  other  teaching*  If  necessary, 
trade  training  should  start  at  the  very  basic  level*  In 
practice  this  has  been  found  necessary.  The  price  paid 
for  jumping  too  far  ahead  of  the  apprentice  is  a lack  of 
understanding  resulting  in  apparent  lapses  of  ability. 

Where  ability  is  coupled  with  understanding  these  so-called 
lapses  are  not  apparent, 

* 

I 

The  current  system  of  introducing  apprentices  to 
all  trades  applicable  to  the  group  trade  (main  trade  plus 
allied  trades),  as  at  the  Port  Moresby  Technical  College > 
is  ccn side red  a good  practice*  This  gives  the  apprentice 
a good  background  and  a feel  for  the  trade  in  which  he  is 
to  specialise* 


Training  Trends 

The  training  trend  in  the  Army  is  towards  pro- 
ducing the  higher  level  tradesman  and  supervisor*  This  is 
coupled  with  a greater  participation  by  Pacific  Island 
soldiers  without  Australian  supervision.  The  Army  can  see 
no  reason  why  this  trend  cannot  continue  with  no  loss  in 
the  standard  of  work  produced* 


r 
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Relationship  Between  On-the-job  Training  and 
Institutional  Training 


The  Army  expects  that  the  apprentice  who  has 
finished  the  two  year  Fort  Moresby  Technical  College  phase 
of  training  will  be  able  to  absorb  further  on-the-job 
theory  and  practical . training. 

Therefore  the  apprentice  should  have  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  basic  requirements  of  the  trade  before  he 
commences  the  on-the-job  training  phase* 

With  the  on-the-job  training,  the  apprentice 
should  develop  speed  and  quality  in,  his  ide  work.  The 
requirement  for  continuation  of  theoretical  training  should 
not  be  overlooked  during  this  phase* 


Recognition  of  Army  Training 

At  the  completion  of  formal  apprenticeship 
training  the  Army  apprentice  must  pass  a trade  test  cover- 
ing all  aspects  of  his  trade,  both  practical  and  theory. 
The  trade  te  „ given  to  the  Pacific  Island  apprentice  is 
the  same  as  that  given  to  Australian  apprentices*  Only 
those  equipments  not  applicable  to  the  Territory  are  omit- 
ted, The  log  book  of  the  qualified  Army  apprenti  e is 
endorsed  by  the  Apprenticeship  Board  affording  the  same 
trade  recognition  as  for  other  Territory  apprentices* 


Necessity  of  Overseas  Training 

It  is  anticipated  that  Army  tradesmen  will 
undertake  at  least  one  post'* apprentice  ship  equipment 
course  after  graduation*  This  course  will  be  conducted 
in  Australia*  On  such  a course  the  Pacific  Island  trades- 
man will  be  competing  with  his  Australian  counterpart* 

One  such  course  to  date  has  shown  a favourable  result* 

It  is  hoped  that  an  Advanced  Techniques  Course  and  a 
Supervisor  Course  will  become  available  in  the  Territory, 

Two  ex-apprentices  have  been  selected  to  attend 
the  Officer  Cadet  School  in  Port sea  in  1970*  At  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  their  officer  training  it  is  hoped 
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that  they  will  undergo  tertiary  education  and  training  in 
the  Territory* 


Summary 


♦ The  Army  is  continuing  on  a course  of  appren- 

ticeship training  incorporating: 

(a)  Two  years  full  time  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical training  at  the  Port  Moresby  Tech- 
nical Colleger 

(b)  Two  years  on-the-job  training  in  techni- 
cal units  within  the  Army. 

The  Army  feels  that  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
trade  training  during  the  first  two  years  at  the  Port 
Moresby  Technical  Colleger  It  is  agreed  that  all  appren- 
tices should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  sit  for  Inter- 
mediate. However  this  should  not  be  to  the  detriment  of 
their  trade  trainingr 

In  addition  the  Army  sees  the  need  for  the 
following  post- apprentice  graduation  courses  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Territory: 

(a)  Advanced  trade  techniques  courses. 

(b)  Supervisor  courses  - to  cover  trade 
theory  and  practice  up  to  the  sub- 
professional  level  with  emphasis  on 
junior  management* 

The  underlying  theme  of  the  above  post-graduate  courses 
should  be  that  of  producing  leadership  in  industry  at 
the  foreman  and  senior  supervisor  level.  Such  leader- 
ship must  be  baaed  on  self- confluence  gains- i through 
knowledge 5 self-discipline  nncesrsarv  to  shoulder  respons- 
ibility, and  a willingness  to  far  s to  and  overcome 
problems. 
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APPRENTICE  TRAINING  IN  THE 
PAPUA  AND  NEW  GUINEA  ELECTRICITY  COMMISSION 


G.  W*  MARTIN 


Papua  and  New  Guinea  Electricity  Commission 


Where  changing  conditions  exist,  attitudes  to- 
wards training  methods  and  course  content  must  be  adaptable. 

Initially,  apprentices  were  given  "on-the- 
job"  ttalning  from  day  one  with  minimum  formal  training*. 

The  general  education  level  was  Standard  Six /Form  I.  To- 
day the  aim  is  to  recruit  at  Form  Ill/Form  IV  level  and 
there  is  a move  to  concentrate  on  formal  training*.  Starting 
in  1970,  the  Papua  and  New  Guinea  ELectricity  Commission  is 
embarking  on  a programme  which  introduces  formal  training 
for  the  first  two  years  of  the  apprentice  courses  on  a full 
time  basis*.  This  scheme  will  apply  to  Electricians,  Diesel 
Mechanics  and  Clerical  Apprentices* 

The  Papua  and  New  Guinea  Electricity  Commis- 
sion is  currently  reviewing  the  content  of  subject  matter  to 
be  covered  during  training.  Each  course  is  being  analysed  to 
determine  what  must  be  taught  in  each  year,  what  should  be 
taught  *0  re-inforce  the  key  material,  what  couLd  be  added  to 
broaden  the  general  background  and  outlook,  what  subjects 
will  be  common,  and  whether  they  will  receive  equal  emphasis 
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with  each  discipline 


The  following  tables  indicate  the  intakes  and 
anticipated  movements  for  electrical  and  mechanical  apprenti 
ces  1969-1974. 


Table  I.  Electrical  Apprentices 


1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1st  Year  F/T 

38 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

2nd  Year  F/T 

25 

15 

15 

15 

15 

2nd  Year  Field 

11 

13 

3rd  Year  Field 

9 

11 

38 

15 

15 

15 

4th  Year  Field 

11 

9 

11 

38 

15 

15 

5th  Year  Field 

6 

11 

9 

11 

- 

- 

Number  Qualifying 

6 

11 

9 

49 

15 

15 

Table  11 , Mechanical  Apprentices  < Diesel 

Mechanics) 

1969 

19,70 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1st  Year  F/T 

30 

10 

10 

10 

10 

2nd  Year  F/T 

- 

20 

10 

10 

10 

10 

2nd  Year  Field 

13 

10 

3rd  Year  Field 

4 

13 

30 

10 

10 

10 

4th  Year  Field 

8 

4 

13 

30 

10 

10 

5th  Year  Field 

5 

8 

4 

13 

Number  Qualifying^ 

5 

8 

4 

43 

10 

10 

We  anticipate  some  losses  front  the  trade  train- 
ing due  to  "Vlrop  out"  and  other  attractions*  We  will  be 
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re- streaming  the  better  apprentice  to  technician  level 
train! ng. 

In  1972/1973  we  will  have  all  base  level 
tradesmen's  positions  filled  by  Local  officers*  This  is 
already  the  case  with  linesmen* 

Table  III.  Clerical  Apprentices 


1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1st  Year  F/T 

77 

30 

45 

45 

45 

45 

2nd  Year  F/T 

77 

30 

45 

45 

45 

2nd  Year  Field 

26 

3rd  Year  Field 

22 

26 

77 

30 

45 

45 

4th  Year  Field 

22 

26 

77 

30 

45 

Number  Qualifying 

22 

26 

77 

30 

45 

Serious  consideration  is  giv  n to  restraining 
where  necessary* 

Specialised  courses  are  being  reviewed  or  plan* 
ned  for  post  apprenticeship  training.  Licensing  Exams,  Appli- 
once  Servicing,  Electronics,  Motor//1 terna tor  Repairs,  Super- 
vision Courses* 

In  1963  all  shifts  in  diesel  stations  had  an 
overseas  officer  In  charge.  As  a result  of  training  local 
officers  now  operate  two  of  the  three  shifts  at  all  diesel 
stations  without  supervision*  Five  intermediate  stations  are 
fully  staffed  by  local  officers  responsible  for  operation  and 
mechanic al  mai n te nance  * 

All  tradesmen  now  undergo  an  Intensive  har i 
tools  instruction  course  during  which  they  are  taught  the  cor- 
rect use  of  all  the  basic  tools  and  machines*  During  this, 
course  they  make  some  of  the  squares  and  tools  they  will  use 
as  tradesmen. 
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Table  IV»  Syllabus  - Hand  Tools  Course 


1 st  Week 

1,  Safety  precautions  necessary  in  the  workshop 

2.  Introduction  to  metal  work 

3-  Files  and  filing 

2nd  Week 

1.  Hacksaws  and  hack  sawing 

2.  Chipping  and  chisels 


3rd  and  frth  Weeks 

The  use  and  care  of  ail  marking  off  tools 

(a)  Steel  rule 

(b)  The  scriber 

(c)  The  Engineer's  Try  Square 

(d>  The  Centre  Punch 

(e)  Dividers 

(f)  Calipers 

• <g)  The  Surface  Gauge 

<h)  "V"  Blocks 

(1)  Surface  Plate  and  marking  off  table 
< j ) Marking  off  in  general 

Revision 

Progress  Examination 


3th  Week 


Metal  vork  tools*  uses*  care*  etc.  of: 

(a)  Pliers,  Combination t Flat  nose.  Round  nose 

(b)  Tin  snips  - types*  sharpening*  etc. 

(c)  Spanners  - types  and  uses 

(d)  Wrenches,  types  and  uses 

(e)  Scrapers  and  scraping 
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6th  Week 

The  Engineer's  Vice  - types  and  uses 
types  of  wood  bits,  chisels,  etc* 


7tb  Week 

Drills  and  drilling  - types  of  twist  drills  and  uses 

1.  Types  of  angles,  sharpening,  etc. 

2.  Drilling  machines  - types,  uses 
3»  Setting  up  and  holding  work 


8th  Week 

Types  of  tap  wrenches,  procedures  when  using. 

Taps*  Hand  threading  dies. 

Types  of  threads,  angles,  etc.  Methods  of  measuring* 
Revision* 

Progress  Examination* 


9th  tfeek 

Bolts,  nuts  end  screws.  Types,  uses. 
Soldering  irons.  Tinning  the  bit* 


iQth  Week 

Bench  grinder s,  use  and  care  of  wheels  and  safety  precau- 
tions. 

Using  the  brazing  lamp* 


11th  Week 

Portable  drilling  machines 
Portable  grinding  machines 
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12th  Week 

The  lathe  and  safety  precautions  when  using 


(a)  Types  of  lathes 

(b)  Tools  and  their  uses 

(c)  Types  of  tools 

Revision 

Progress  Examination 


13th  Week 

Principal  features  of  the  lathe 
Turing  between  centres 


14th  Week 

Drilling*  tapping  in  the  lathe 


15th  teak 

Boring  in  the  lathe 
Revision 

Progress  Examination 
16th  Week 

Oxywelding  - Safety  first 


17th  Week 
Uses  of  Gauges 

Welding*  types  of  flames  and  adjustments 
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ISth  Week 


Oxy welding  technique 

Preparing  material  for  welding,  types  of  joints 


19th  -Week 


Hand  cutting  and  reference  tables 
Revision 

Progress  Examination 


20th  Week 

Electric  welding,  safety  required,  types  of  machines,  etc. 
Technique,  electrode  selection,  electrode  size,  arc  Length, 
correct  speed  of  travel . 


21st  Week 

Types  of  welded  joints 
Revision  (Entire  Course) 

Final  Examination 

First  aid  and  driving  is  also  taught. 


It  is  our  belief  that  we  can  produce  good 
tradesmen  in  four  years  if  we  give  concentrated  instruct- 
ion in  a formal  manner  for  two  years  followed  by  super** 
vised  field  instruction  for  two  years* 

When  the  apprentice  goes  into  the  field  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  be  knows  all  the  basic  skills,  is  of 
more  practical  use  and  will  be  able  to  absorb  more  rapidly 
the  practical  applications  of  these  Skills. 

At  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship  they  quali- 
fy as  tradesmen  and  may  progress,  with  additional  experience 
and  training. 
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Table  V 


Diesel  Mechanic 

Diesel  Mechanic/ Fit ter 
Senior  Artisan 
Foreman 
Super vi sor 


IS  l2 


Re stream  & Retrain 

Technicians 
Technical  Officers 


TRAINING  REPORT  FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDED  JULY  31  SI  1969 


At  Thi  s Time 

Present  Last  Year 

I«  Number  of  Trainee  or  Apprentice 
Power  Station  Operators  under 


full  time  training 

Nil 

18 

2*  Number  of  Trainee  and  Apprentice 
Power  Station  Operators  under 
correspondence  training 

79 

108 

3*  Number  of  Trainee  or  Apprentice 
Linesmen  under  full  time  train- 
ing 

n 

10 

4 * Number  of  Trainee  or  Apprentice 
Linesmen  under  in. service  and 
correspondence  training 

44 

80 

5«  Number  of  Apprentice  Clerks 
under  full  time  training 

37 

31 

6 < Number  of  Apprentice  Clerks 
under  in-service  training 

90 

29 

7 c Number  of  Apprentice  Electri- 
cians under  full  time  training 

38  + 4* 

1 2 

S*  Number  of  Apprentice  Electri- 
cians under  in-service  train- 
ing 

40 

v- 

25 

9.  Number  of  Apprentice  Diesel 

Mechanics  under  full  time  train- 
ing 

30  ♦ 4* 

Nil 

10 ♦ Number  pf  Apprentice  Diesel 
Mechanics  under  in-service 
training 

31 

32 

11 < Number  of  Apprentices  (other 
trades)  under  full  time  train-’ 
ing 

3 

1 

12«  Number  of  Apprentices  (other 
trades)  under* in-service  train- 
ing 

10 

8 

13*  Number  of  Apprentices  gra&^tp^ 
for  month 

9 

Nil 

14 » Total  number  of  Trainees  and 
Apprentices  in  Training 
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354 
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TRADE  LEVEL  TRAINING 


IS  THE 


PRINTING  INI 


D*R,  LUDBEY 

South  Pacific  Post  Pty*Ltd* 


The  Ministerial  Member  for  Labour,  Mr*  loua 
Kapena,  said  in  the  House  of  Assembly  in  August  this  year, 

"We  want  Papuans  and  New  Guineans  trained  for  all  levels  of 
responsibility  as  soon  as  possible*  The  best  results  will 
occur  when  all  sectors  pull  together  in  the  same  direction 
towards  t*  same  common  purpose*11  ■ 

This  paper  deals  with  the  problems  of  the  exist 
ing  system  of  formal  training  which  1 consider  to  be  the 
major  hurdle  facing  my  Company  in  the  training  of  apprentices 

Much  has  already  been  done  by  many  Government 
Departments  and  a few  of  the  private  firms  in  the  localisa- 
tion of  their  staf".  Probably  the  two  best  examples  of  this 
are  the  Electricity  Commission  and  Steamships  Trading  Company 
However,  1 feel  very  strongly  that  businesses  of  a smaller 
nature,  especially  specialist  trades  such  as  the  printing  in- 
dustry, have  been  seriously  neglected  in  the  past  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Technical  Education, 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  printing  and  publi- 
shing in  the  Territory  deals  with  a 90J  European  market,  de- 
manding a standard  at  least  comparable  with  overseas 
countries  with  whom  we  are  forced  to  compete.  Therefore, 
for  any  training  system  to  function  efficiently  a high 
standard  must  be  introduced  and  maintained, 

m 

The  South  Pacific  Post  Pty,  Ltd,  employe  a 
factory  staff  consisting  of  the  following: 


European  Tradesmen  22 

Native  Tradesmen  11 

Native  Apprentices  . 14 

Semi  Skilled  Native  25  ' 

(doing  a tradesmen's 
job  but  with  no  , 

Formal  education) 

Semi  Skilled  European  3 

Labourers  33 

TOTAL  108 


Although  this  Company  has  been  in  the  Territory 
some  20  years  the  above  figures  show  that  very  little  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  technical  education  for  native  appren 
tices.  However,  over  the  last  two  years  it:  has  been  driven 
home  that  localisation  of  our  factory  staff  is  not  only  es- 
sential to  the  country  but  essential  to  us  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive financially. 

At  this  point  I would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  my  Company  pays  much  in  excess  of  the  scales  laid  down 
by  the  Administration  (e,g,  a hand  compositor  receives  $34,00 
a week). 

All  14  apprentices  now  employed  have  had  only 
spasmodic  training. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this  the  Department  of 
Education  this  year  paid  in  the  vicinity  of  $5000  for  a print 
ing  trades  expert  from  Australia,  Hr,  Jim  Bravery,  to  tour  ' 
the  Territory  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Education  De- 
partment, It  was  agreed  in  principle  by  the  Department  of 
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Education  to  accept  the  Bravery  report  which,  because  o £ the 
lack  of  finances  was  trimmed  considerably  by  the  Printing 
Trades  Advisory  Panel*  A building  was  commenced  at  Idubada 
to  bouse  the  new  School  of  Graphic  Arts  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  members  of  the  advisory  panel,  instructors  were  ob- 
tained and  training  and  some  oral  examinations  held*  1 am 
also  led  to  believe  that  tenders  have  now  been  called  for 
the  supply  of  $20,000  of  equipment  for  installation  at 
Idubada  and  that  instructors  have  been  recruited  for  1970* 
However,  to  a certain  extent  the  above  is  window  dressing 
and  the  School  of  Graphic  Arts  is  still  without  a syllabus, 
equipment  and  properly  laid-out  courses*  Post* tirade  courses 
do  not  exist*  No  formal  examinations  were  held  for  apprenti- 
ces at  the  end  of  196S  and  no  classes  or  correspondence 
lessons  of  any  kind  formed  in  their  place  in  the  early  part 
of  1969,  It  is  also  possible  that  classes  will  not  resume 
after  Friday  October  3 and,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  seems 
only  fair  to  surmise  that  there  will  again  be  no  formal  exam- 
inations at  the  end  of  1969,  Over  the  last  two  years  the  De- 
partment of  Education  has  employed  four  full  time  instructors, 
all  of  whom  have  resigned*  Most  of  what  has  been  accompli- 
shed over  the  last  two  years  has  been  aimed  at  providinr  a 
front  so  that  management  and  apprentices  will  not  become  too 
disgruntled  with  the  lack  of  formal  training* 

H 

So  that  it  does  not  appear  that  industry  wants 
everything  for  nothing  it  is  pointed  out  that  members  of  the 
advisory  panel  carried  out  the  oral  examinations  that  have 
been  held  and  also  made  certain  items  of  machinery  available 
for  training  purposes*  From  time  to  time  my  Company  has  also 
had  senior  tradesmen  run  schools  m the  premises  for  four 
hours  a week  in  an  effort  to  fill  the  gap* 

i 

The  Department  of  Technical  Education  seems  to 
Lack  the  necessary  skilled  staff  capable  of  implementing  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
still  to  be  done,  such  as:  the  setting  up  of  a workable  syl- 

labus, staffing  and  operation  of  the  School  of  Graphic  Arts, 
and  integration  of  essential  courses  already  covered  by  other 
training  facilities  for  example  English  and  Maths* 

Because  of  the  Department's  inability  to  pro- 
vide a workable  scheme  for  technical  education  in  the  print- 
ing Industry,  we  have  already  had  the  experience  of  losing  to 
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other  trades  lads  who  have  appeared  to  have  the  makings  of 
exceptionally  good  tradesmen. 


management  about  the  Lack  of  training  and  are  asking  questions 
like  "Why  did  we  not  have ^exami nations?"  and  "Why  have  we  not' 
got  classes  such  as  other  trades?"  and  "Why  do  we  have  to 
waste  time  at  rending  school  at  Idubada  when  we  do  not  Learn 
anything?" 


reasonably  small  In  numbers  when  compared  to  the  building 
trades  and  that  the  Department  of  Education  has  to  be  con- 
cerned with  probably  a dozen  others  similar  to  us  In  size, 
Howeveq  I am  sure  that  none  will  argue  the  importance  of  tech- 
nical education  nor  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  printing  in- 
dustry in  this  country. 

If  Mr<  Kapena's  request  to  industries  la  to  be 
achieved  and  all  sectors  are  to  puli  together  towards  the  same 
common  purpose,  1 respectfully  suggest  that  the  heads  of  the 
Department  of  Labour  end  the  Department  of  Education  closely 
examine  technical  education  in  fields  such  as  the  printing 
industry r 


tion  be  given  to  the  setting  up  of  a board  to  handle  the 
Adminf strati on  of  Technical  Education  in  each  of  the  smaller 
trades. 


impartial  Chairman,  an  employees1  representative  (who  has 
served  an  apprenticeship  and  is  employed  In  the  trade  as  a 
tradesman),  and  a representative  from; 


The  Department  of  Education 
The  Department  of  Labour 
Private  Industry,  and 
The  Government  Printery 

The  board  should  be  responsible  only  to  the 


Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  should  have  the  auth- 
ority to  work  out  a vearly  budget  for  that  particular  trade. 


The  apprentices  themselves  are  as  concerned  as 


I fully  realise  that  the  printing  industry  is 


I also  strongly  suggest  that  serious  considera- 


ble Graphic  Arts  Boafft  could  be  made  up  of  an 
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It  should  appoint  a principal  to  run  the  School 
of  Graphic  Arts.  The  Principal  should  be  responsible  to  the 
board  and  not  tc  the  headmaster  of  the  present  Technical  Col-  , 
lege.  The  board  would  have  as  its  aims: 

(a)  the  setting  up  and  staffing  of  technical  training  faci- 
lities; 

(b)  the  introduction  of  a syllabus  for  the  full  five  years 
of  apprenticeship; 

(c)  the  setting  up  of  day  courses,  block  courses  and  corre- 
spondence courses  that  would  cover  all  apprentices  in 
the  Territory  and  the  setting  up  of  post  grade  courses; 

C'*  making  sure  that  examinations  are  held  yearly  and  cert* 
Ificates  of  achievement  issued,  and 

(e)  keeping  the  apprenticeship  board  fully  informed  of  its 
activities  and  ensuring  that  a certain  standard  1$ 
maintained  by  the  apprenticeship  board  when  Issuing 
certificates  of  attainment  and  indentures. 

1 believe  that  the  above  suggestions,  if  imple- 
mented, would  lessen  the  burden  of  the  -Department  of  Techni- 
cal Education  and  enable  the  apprentices  in  a trade  such  as 
ours  to  receive  the  technical  education  and  necessary  atten- 
tion necessary  for  industry  to  employ  "Papuans  and  New  Guineans 
capable  of  accepting  a greater  share  of  the  responsibilities. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  Of  AM  INDIGENOUS 
WORKFORCE  IN  THE  GLASS  AND 
FIBRE  PACKAGING  INDUSTRY 


W*A*  JOHNSTON 

New  Guinea  Containers  Pty.  Ltd* 


New  Guinea  Containers  Pty*  Limited*  a wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Australian  Consolidated  industries  Limi- 
ted* la  a new  company  In  this  country*  and  although  our 
association  with  developing  countries  outside  Australia* 
namely  Singapore*  Malaysia  and  Thailand*  dates  back -over  a 
twenty  year  period*  we  know  there  are  special  problems  here* 
some  of  which  we  are  learning  more  of  now  and  others  which 
we  have  yet  to  encounter* 

- The  company  Is  duo  to  commence  production  oil 
glass  containers  early  next  year*  and  the  training  of  person- 
nel now  being  undertaken  Is  preparatory  to  the  full" scale 
operation  and  manning  requirements  that  we  anticipate* 

At  present*  most  training  Is  taking  place  in 
Australia  at  Brisbane*  Sydney  and  Adelaide.  In  these  cities 
we  have  established  industries  and  on-the-job  training  faci- 
lities which  we  are  exploiting*  At  Lae  amongst  .our  expat-  , 
rlate  workforce  are  ten  tradesmen  who  are  now  being  under- 
studied  by  young  Papuans  and  New  Guineans*  whom  we  expect 

m is 


will  commence  apprenticeship  training  during  the  next  six 
mon th s . 


fete  propose  next  year  to  fol  low  the  form  of 
training  outlined  for  in-service  projects  in  other  A.C.l. 
companies.  This  will  include  training  courses  for  all  per* 
sonne 1 involved  in  production  and  Supervision  courses.  We 
have  found  that  some  good  young  men  are  leaving  school  at 
the  end  of  a Primary  School  or  at  Form  2 level,  and  It  is 
this  group  which  we  intend  to  concentrate  on  (some  involved 
in  production  and  others  training  as  apprentices)  once  pro- 
duction commences  next  year. 

At  this  stage  we  have  no  fair  basis  for  com- 
paring a New  Guinea  trained  as  opposed  to  an  Australia 
trained  tradesman.  Nine  young  men  are  completing  the  first 
two  stages  of  the  New  South  Wales  Apprenticeship  Course  in 
Sydney  and  may  continue  if  here  by  correspondence.  We  are 
experimenting  now  to  try  to  assess  the  best  path.  So  far 
indications  in  Sydney  are  th.'t  the  fellows  h’.ve  managed  to 
cope  quice  happily  whilst  attending  Technical  CoLlege  clas- 
ses, but  they  are  struggling  with  correspondence  studies. 

On  the  production  side,  most  of  our  trainees 
at  present  in  Australia  are  progressing  well,  we  have  dis- 
missed one  and  two  others  appear  to  be  unstable  and  we  may 
have  to  dispense  with  their  services  shortly.  This,  of  a 
group  of  fourteen,  was  not  unexpected,  and  the  balance  con<- 
tains  some  strength.  All  production  trainees  have  attended 
formal  training  at  Sydney  Tech  as  veil  as  In- service  train- 
ing. They  will  continue  to  train  as  leading  hands  and  fore 
men  in  the  production  area  when  they  return,  and  those  who 
wish  may  also  continue  formal  training  at  technician  or 
trade  level  * 


In  recruitment  Hand  selection  of  personnel  for 
the  purposes  outlined  we  have  used  the  facilities  provided 
in  this  country  by  the  Education  and  Labour  Departments. 
This  information  has  proved  to  be  most  Valuable.  Certainly 
It  Is  not  fool-proof  but  the  aids  are  developed  to  such  a 
degree  that  no  prospective  employer  can  afford  to  ignore 
them. 
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Trade  Training;  Formal  and  Informal 

Row  that  direct  incentives  are  -offered  to  em- 
ployer a who  train  young  men  and  women  In  this  country  1 be- 
lieve the  time  has  arrived  for  the  employers  and  Administra- 
tion experts  to  work  more  closely  in  assessing  the  needs  in 
employment  -situations  and,  in  particular,  In- service  train- 
ing. There  is  still  little  movement  by  employers  to  engage 
in  on-the-job  training.  1 Hiding  a method  of  tackling  this 
aspect  seems  to  present  a barrier  and,  as  the  effectiveness 
of  such  training  cannot  easily  be  measured  outside  the  spec- 
»tu  location  of  employment,  little  action  is  being  taken  ex- 
cept by  a few  major  organisations .■ 

Within  the  apprenticeship  system  in-service 
training  is  an  integral  part.  Vie  are  presented  with  a com- 
r piemen t ary  formal  and  informal  training  schedule  and  a pre- 
scribed format  of  instruction.  Unlike  other  forms  of  on-the- 
job  training  tnis  is  given  recognition  in  the  community  and  a 
yardstick  in  the  form  of  a Trade  Certificate  indicates  an 
Individual’s  achievement. 

This  year,  1 believe  at  trade  leve,  387  young 
men  commenced  apprenticeship  training  and  this  fell  short  by 
just  over  100  of  the  Apprenticeship  Board's  estimated  re- 
quirements in  the  country.  In  addition,  the  proportion  of 
the  total  number  of  apprentices  training  in  the  private  sect- 
or has  dropped  over  recent  years. 

< 1 cannot  accept  that  the  fault  rests  with  the 

r system  it  seif.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  employers  are 
half-hearted  in  their  interest  and  1 can  find  no  valid  reason 
for  this.  Could  it  be  that  the  employers  In  the  private 
sector,  who  have  shown  in  the  past  two  years  a reluctance  to 
train  under  the  apprenticeship  method,  are  steering  away  from 
it  because  they  wish  to  play  no  part  in  providing  a training 
ground  or  trainers?  Instead  are  they  looking  towards  formal 
training  to  provide  all  their  requirements  and,  in  the  absence 
of  these  being  met,  are  content  to  muddle  along  with  expat- 
riate supervisors,  poor  communications  and  labour  intensive 
chaos? 

It  is  popular  to  criticise  apprenticeship  train- 
ing as  being  out-moded.  However,  in  this  country  the  Educa- 
tion Department  has  shown  its  willingness  to  experiment  and 
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change  old  methods  - perhaps  sometimes  they  are  too  quick  to 
change * In  recent  years * apprentices  have  been  trained  under 
the  traditional  five  year  system*  b>  continuous  training* 
block  release  training,  and  integrated  training  (trade  and 
general  subjects).  The  different  approaches  have  often  taken 
on  candidates  of  a higher  entrance  standard  which  has  result- 
ed in  a reduction' of  the  training  period  from  five  to  four 
years*  and  whilst  all  paths  have  shown  success  for  particular 
purposes,  they  have  not  attracted  the  required  increased 
total. 

If  it  is  not  the  system,  what  then  needs  to  be 

examined  ? 

(a)  1 believe  that  insufficient  attention  is  being  paid  to 
selection. 

There  is  a tendency  to  allow  and  encourage  the  young 
men  of  this  country  to  over-reach  themselves  and*  having 
steered  them  to  institutions  of  higher  learning*  we  then 
sit  back  and  watch  them  fail.  Rather  than  attempting  to 
reduce  failures  to  a minimum*  are  we  more  interested  in 
ensuring  ttyat  there  are  no  vacant  beds?  The  drop  of  in* 
t ere st  in  apprentice  training  is.  explained  in  part  by 
the  extension  of  higher  level  training  institutions  which 
are  absorbing. a percentage  of  manpower  that  would  have 
been  training  at  trade  or  technical  level. 

On  the  other  hand*  many  young  men  leave  school  around 
Form  2 and  fall  by  the  wayside  because  an  employer  pays 
insufficient  attention  to  their  performance  and  capa- 
bilities. 

(b)  There  appears  to  be  a lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
employers  and  outsiders  of  the  ability  firms  and  busi- 
. nesses  possess  to  train*  in  both  a quantitative  and 

qualitative  sense. 

m * 

A starting  point  in  trad entraining  is,  I believe*  the 
number  of  qualified  tradesmen  in  the  country,  both  local 
and  overseas.  Do  we  know  this  figure  and  where  such  per- 
sonnel are  located?  v 

At  this  point  could  1 suggest  that  there  may  be  wisdom 
in  a partial  breakdown  of  the  protective  wall  the  Admin- 
istration maintains  around  this  country  and  that  they 
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allow  tradesmen  from  South  East  Aslan  countries  to  co;, 
here  to  assist  with  this  task  of  training.  I feel  th  . 
there  could  be  greater  advantage  taken  of  trained  man- 
power from  other  neighbouring  countries.  Vfe  are  all 
aware  that  the  Australian  tradesman  has  certain  short' 
comings,  outside  of  skill,  which  In  this  social  community 
would  not  apply  to  the  same  extent  to  his  South  East 
Asian  counterpart. 

(c)  The  current  and  projected  needs  of  the  community  seem 

to  be  vague.  'We  have  a system  for  controlling  and  estim- 
ating the  supply  of  manpower,  but  are  the  signposts  ir 
k dlcatlng  a demand  scale  which  embraces  the  entire  com- 
^ munity  good  enough?  Indeed  many' employers  do  aot  know 
what  their  demands  are. 


Credits  and  Overseas  Training 

In  a firm  such  as  New  Guinea  Containers  Fty. 
Limited,  we  will  look  to  competent  journeymen,  the  middle 
group’  In  which  we  include  skilled  tradesmen,  to  provide  us 
with  a promotional  prospect  and  those  we  wish  to  sponsor  for 
higher  training.  It  Is  therefore  Important  that  a system  of 
credits  exists,  which  embraces  the  entire  technical  field  and 
thereby  eliminates  unnecessary  repetition. 

The  last  thing  we  wish  Is  to  put  a celling  on 
a man's  progress,  particularly  when  such  an  urgent  need  ex- 
ists for  responsible  local  men  as  supervisors  and  executives. 

Despite  the  relatively  large  contingent  we  sent 
to  Australia  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  we  do  not  advocate 
formal  training  overseas  unless  It  Is  essential.  In  our  case, 
the  deciding  factor  has  been  the  aspect  of  ln-^ervlce  train- 
ing and  we  believe  that  by  training  our  requirements  In  ad- 
vance we  will  reduce  the  expatriate  content  of  our  workforce 
by  up  to  50Z.  In  future  we  will  consider  sending  selected  per- 
sonnel overseas  to  broaden  their  experience  and  understanding 
of  the  Industry  but  we  would  prefer  to  do  this  after  a trainee 
has  completed  a formal  course  of  training  In  his  own  country^ 
The  cultural  clashes  brought  about  by  overseas  training  are 
real,  and  1 feel  sure  that  In  some  Instances  we  are  not  doing 
justice  to  these  people  by  bundling  them  off  to  Australia  or 
other  overseas  countries  the  mfnui-e  they  complete  a secondary 
school  course. 


Conclusion 


Between  1909  and  1929,  the  United  States  ex- 
perienced the  beginning  of  What  has  become  known  as  "an  econ- 
omic miracle"*  The  U*S*  Department  of  Statistics  and  Bureau 
of  Census  tells  us  that  the  major  factors  Influencing  this 
period  of  development  were  changes  In  the  labour  force  and 
the  growth  of  Invested  capital*  Following  on  from  this  tech- 
nical education  assumed  a vital  role* 

It  seems  logical  to  me  to  assume  that  a high 
degree  of  on-the-job  training  took,  place  during  this  early 
period,  and  there. may  be  some  reasons  for  comparing  our  sit- 
uation now  with  the. first  thirty  years  of  this  century’s 
economic  development  In  the  U,S, 

In'  our  efforts  to  Improve  the  system,  our 
searching  for  increased  efficiency  and  output,  we  should 
avoid  expecting  too  much  from  formal  education*  The  facili- 
ties, as  they  are  now  being  developed,  provide  employers 
with  a good  base  to  work  from*  In  all  Instances,  they  must 
be  backed  up  by  some  form  of  programmed  on-the-job  training* 

Whilst  a man  Is  taught  to  think  In  college 
and  understand  the  principles  contained  In  and  surrounding 
his  subject,  he  will  never  develop  his  learning  beyond,  the 
theory  stage  unless  hie  employment  situation  provides  the 
tools  and  scope  for  this  to  happen* 

It  would  be  good  to  see  the  Departments  of 
Education  and  Labour  assign  some  of  their  brainpower  to  the 
task  of  assisting  employers  In  the  neglected  and  all-import- 
ant area  of  on-the-job  training* 

A method  whereby  the  community  recognises 
the  level  of  achievement  of  an  Individual  who  has  trained 
outside  the  apprenticeship  system,  requires  careful  thought* 
We  are  particularly  concerned  In  finding  the  best  course  for 
young  men  with  only  Standard  VI  education  who  we  know  have 
potential  but  who  are  excluded  from  the  present  apprentice- 
ship scheme* 
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GROUP  II 


TECHNICIAN  AMD  SUB-PROFESSIONAL 


TRAINING  OF  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE  ENGINEERS 


A*  W*  ROBERTSON 

Department  of  Civil  Aviation 


In  the  aircraft  industry  there  are  many  trades 
but  here  we  are  concerned  with  those  trades  tdiich  relate* 
directly  to  the  servicing  of  aircraft. 

In  contrast  to  most  trades  the  completion  of 
an  apprenticeship  does  not  confer  the  seal  of  competence 
upon  the  tradesman.  Until  he  is  Licensed  his  work  is  always 
subject  to  check  by  someone  who  holds  a licence.  No  air* 
craft  is  permitted  to  fly  which  has  not  been  checked  by  a 
licensed  Aircraft  Maintenance  Engineer  (LAME)*  This  is  an 
air  safety  regulation  lAiich  must  be  adhered  to. 


Definition 


In  the  aircraft  industry*  the  tradesman  who 
services  aircraft  is  called  an  Aircraft  Maintenance  Engineer 
(AME),  This  term  is  used  throughout  Air  Navigation  Orders 
of  the  Department  of  Civil  Aviation  (DCA)  which  defines  their 
functions*  and  throughout  the  industry.  An  Aircraft 


Maintenance  Engineer  is  a technician  and  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  Aeronautical  Engineer  who  is  a technologist. 


licensing 


? The  licensing  of  Aircraft  Maintenance  Engin- 

eers is  one  of  the  functions  of  DCA*  It  is  a means  of 
ensuring  a high  level  of  workmanship  and  it  makes  someone 
responsible  for  the  safety  01  the  passengers  and  crew  of  an 
aircraft  This  is  a very  heavy  responsibility  and  should 
an  accident  occur  through  the  negligence  of  the  LAME  the  con- 
sequences would  be  very  serious*  DCA  would  decide  whether 
the  licence  of  the  LAME  should  he  temporarily  suspended, 
withdrawn  altogether,  or  altered  in  status.  As  well,  If 
there  was  a fatality,  the  engineer  could  face  a charge  of 
manslaughter* 


Requirements  for  Licensing 

The  essential  requirements  for  gaining  a 
licence  are  that  the  person  must  have  worked  In  the  trade 
for  at  least  five  years  and  must  pass  the  examinations  set 
by  DCA*  He  is  not  required  to  be  a tradesman  in  the  sense 
that  he  must  have  completed  an  apprenticeship*  Indeed,  if  an 
apprentice  was  indentured  to  a small  airline  elsewhere  than 
in  Sydney  or  Melbourne,  he  would  have  to  do  a great 'deal  of 
private  study  before  he  could  pass  a licensing  examination* 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  he  need  never  pass 
these  examinations.  He  can  work  in  a highly  skilled  capacity 
and  do  an  excellent  job  and  may  even  become  a foreman,  but 
always  someone  who  is  licensed  must jpass  his  work  before  the 
aircraft  can  be  certified  as  airworthy. 


Heed  for  Apprenticeships 

, r"" 

It  may  seem  from  what  has  Just  bean  said  that 
there  is  no  need  for  apprenticeships  in  these  trades*  This 
is  not  so*  An  apprenticeship,  if  it  is  designed  properly, 
provides  the  apprentice ■ with  a broad  basis  of  experience 
upon  which  he  can  confidently  make  vital  decisions  about  his 
work*  In  the  Aircraft  Maintenance  trades  a wrong  decision 
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can  have  very  serious  consequences.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore,  that  the  technician  should  be  able  to  calculate  the 
effect  of  the  various  decisions  he  may  make.  This  can  only 
be  done  if  he  has  a sound  understanding  of  the  principles 
upon  which  his  skill  is  based. 


Apprenticeship  Problems 

I 

The  first  major  problem  is  that  there  is  not 
just  one  trade.  Instead  there  are  five  separate  highly 
skilled  trades*  This  means  that  the  apprenticeship  scheme 
must  be  extremely  broad  if  it  is  to  cater  for  all  of  these. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  radio  and  electrical 
trades  courses  in  Technical  Colleges  provide  a good  basis; 
but  apprenticeships  in  these  trades  take  five  years' CO  com- 
plete and  at  the  end  the  apprentice  has  only  the  basic  s of 
What  he  needs* 


To  illustrate  this  point,  the  Radio  Mechanic 
course  at  the  Royal  Melbourne  Institute  of  Technology  is  a 
five  year  course  for  part-time  students,  and  a one  year  course 
for  full-time  students.  At  the  end  of  this  course  the  trades- 
man has  never  touched  pulse  techniques  Which  is  the  essential 
basis  of  radar,  and  he  knows  nothing  about  navigational  aids* 
This  section  of  the  course  takes  another  full-time' year,  and 
can  also.be  done  part-time.  At  the  end  of  all  this  study  the 
Technician  has  covered  only  the  theoretical  basis  and  must 
concentrate  on  particular  equipments*  It  is  significant  that 
the  RAAF,  Which  uses  this  scheme.,  finds  need  to  give  a further 
eight  months  of  intensive . training  on  equipments  before  a 
Radio  Apprentice  can  be  considered  to  have  reached  a satis, 
factory  level  of  proficiency* 

In  the  other  trades  a similar  situation  exists* 
The  motor  trade  provides  a basis  for  the  engine  category,  but 
because  an  aircraft  has  a sophisticated  type  of  engine,  a 
much  broader  course  is  needed* 

And  When  we  think  about  jets  they  seem' a re- 
markably simple  engine,  but  in  fact  the  precision  of  their 
engineering  requires  elaborate  workshop  facilities  and  a con- 
sequent high  level  of  technical  skill*  For  this  reason,  major 
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overhauls  are  usually  done  in  factories.  To  illustrate  this 
point,  the  Garrett  engine  which  powers  the  Sky van  is  sent  to 
America  for  overhauls.  This  is  a costly  business,  but  as 
there  are  only  five  Sky vans  operating  in  this  part  of  the 
world  it  is  far  Less  costly  than  establishing  a special  work- 
shop for  servicing  them. 

Another  problem  to  be  considered  is  the  in- 
creasing shortage  of  skilled  labour  in  this  trade.  In  fact 
this  is  causing  considerable  concern  in  the  industry,  es- 
pecially as  new  and  more  sophisticated  aircraft  are  being  in- 
troduced and  the  industry  is  expanding  very  rapidly,  nils 
could  lead  to  an  acute  shortage  of  skilled  men  here  in  the 
Terri  tory , 


Apprenticeship  Aims 

It  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  establish  the 
aims  of  an  apprenticeship  in  Aircraft  Maintenance  Engineering 
in  this  Territory,  To  do  this  the  expectations  of  the  em- 
ployers must  be  known*  Also  the  possible  developments  in 
aviation  must  be  considered. 

It  must  be  realised  that  in  Australia  the  Tech- 
nical Education  system  is  unable  to  provide  adequate  appren- 
ticeship courses  for  AMEs,  and  the  major  airlines,  the  RAAF 
and  the  RAN  have  developed  elaborate  training  systems  o£  their 
own  to  meet  their  needs*  For  this  reason  any  local  system  of 
training  should  be  based  on  the  basic  requirements  of  these 
systems  so  that  an  apprentice  is  able  to  go  to  Australia  for 
advanced  training* 

As  the  licensing  examinations  are  the  only  quali- 
fying examinations  for  Aircraft  Maintenance  Engineers  appren- 
tice training  should  take  Into  account  the  requirements  of 
these  exams*  The  airline  schools  are  developed  according  to 
this  principle  and  their  courses  are  divided  into  segments 
which  give  intensive  training  In  each  area  of  the  course* 


An  essential  factor  in  the  training  of  AME’s  is 
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a high  level  of  comprehension  in  English.  In  the  aircraft 
industry  safety  is  of  primary  importance.  At  all  times  a 
person  working  on  an  aircraft  must  be  aware  of  the  possible 
dangers  which  constantly  confront  him.  He  must  understand 
what  corrosion  and  fatigue  are  and  how  they  are  detected. 

He  must  be  able  to  carry  out  any  modification  the  manufactu- 
rers determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  air- 
craft. He  must  be.  able  to  read  and  correctly  interpret  the 
maintenance  and  major  repair  requirements  laid  down  in  the 
manufacturer's  handbook.  This  is  his  "blble".  He  must  be 
able  to  weigh  an  aircraft  and  calculate  its  centre  of  gravity 
and  its  load  potential.  He  must  be  able  to  make  accurate  re- 
ports of  any  structural  defect  he  detects.  These  are  some 
of  the  aspects  which  indicate  the  level  of  education  which 
It  is  necessary  for  an  apprentice  to  possess. 

The  Services  test  the  aptitude  of  a student 
before  he  commences  training  with  the  consequence  t’tat  wast- 
age is  low.  The  usual  minimum  standard  required  is  the 
Intermediate  Certificate,  with  good  passes  in  mathematics 
and  physics.  Each  should  have  at  least  a high  average  I.Q* 
and  should  possess  aptitude  for  manipulative  skills  and  ab- 
stract reasoning. 


Licences 


goriest 


Licences  are  granted  in  the  following  cate- 


(a) 

Airframes 

(b) 

Engines 

(c ) 

Radio  Systems 

(d> 

Electrical 

Installations 

(e) 

Instrument 

Installations 

A licensed  engineer  may  have  licences  in  one 
or  more  of  these  categories. 

Each  of  the  categories  listed  is  divided  into 
groups  1,  2 and  3. 


Airframe  groupings  are  as  follows: 


Group  1 covers  all  types  of  aircraft  up  to 
4»2$p  lbs.  In  weight  with  fixed  undercarriages. 


* 


* 


\ 


Group  2 covers  aircraft  weighing  above  4*250 

lbs  with  powered  retractable  gear* 

Group  3 covers  over  12,500  lbs* 

Group  IB  covers  pressurised  aircraft  of  any 
kind* 

Engine  groupings  are  similarly  divided* 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  apprentice  train* 
ing  should  aim  at  bringing  a lad  up  to  Group  1 standard  in 
at  least  oue  category*  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
salaries  for  LAME ' s are  not  lucrative  and  the  large  com- 
panies in  Australia  are  faced  with  critical  shortages  of 
trained  men*  This  situation,  no  doubt,  will  emerge  in  the 
Territory  in  the  future*  Therefore  proper  training  for  local 
apprentices  is  essential  if  the  industry  is  not  to  become 
starved  of  skilled  labour* 

Because  the  Radio*'  Electrical  and  Instrument 
licences  require  high  competence  in  electronics,  and  be- 
cause it  is  unlikely  that  sufficiently  advanced  courses  will 
be  available  at  the  technical  colleges  for  some  time*  these 
categories  can  be  omitted  from  this  discussion* 

It  is  necessary  now,  to  consider  engine  and 
airframe  training* 

J h 

Engine  Training*  An  aircraft  works  on  similar  principles  to 
a motor  car  engine.  However,  for  its  weight  it  develops  a 
great  deal  more  power  and  it  must  be  extremely  reliable 
(especially  when  it  powers  a single  engined  aircraft)*.  Where 
oil  seals  can  be  used  between  metal  surfaces  on  a car  engine 
to  retain  oil*  on  aircraft  engines*  seals  are  often  metal  to 
inetal.  Working  with  these  conditions  requires  a high  degree 
of  skill  and  the  AME  must  know  what  he  is  doing*  He  must 
understand  superchargers  as  many  light  aircraft  have  sea- 
level  boost  to  17,000  feet.  He  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  electrical  system*  and  he  must  be  able  to  interpret  what 
he  reads  on  the  various  meters* 

Airframe  Training*  To  .gain  an  airframe  licence  the  AME  must 
be  competent  with  aluminium  and  the  alloys  used  in  aircraft 
construction*  He  must  know  something  of  heat  treatment  of 


these  metals  and  he  must  know  how  to  effect  repairs  without 
weakening  the  structure  of  the  aircraft.  If  the  aircraft 
has  a retractable  undercarriage  and  hydraulic  flaps  the  AHE 
must  understand  hydraulics*  He  must  know  how  to  repair  and 
replace  shock  struts*  and  after  a heavy  landing  or  a ground 
loop,  he  must  be  able  to  test  the  symmetry  of  the  aircraft. 

Available  Facilities 

There  appear  to  be  few  facilities  .available  In 
the  Territory  to  teach  airframe  technology.  The  majoi  air- 
lines and  the  RAAF  have  splendid  practical  class-rooms  in 
which  students  9a  n be  exposed  to  a great  variety  of  .practi- 
cal situations,  with  a consequence  that  the  technicians  who 
emerge  from  these  situations  have  a very.®ood  grounding  on 
which  to  build. 

It  would  seem  that  except  for  learning  basic 
fitting  and  drawing  there  are  no  local  facilities  which  can 
be  utilised  to  train  an  airframe  apprentice. 


Trends  Within  the  Industry 

The  airline  industry  Is  expanding  faster  than 
men  can  ba  trained  to  meet  the  needs.  There  is  one  advant- 
age, however*  Because  the  development  of  an  aircraft  is  a 
long  process  the  company  which  purchases  a new  type  of  air- 
craft has  time  to  train  its  staff*.  Indeed  very  often  the 
conditions  of  sale  today  include  training  as  part-  of  a pack- 
age deal.  Initially  someone  is  sent  to  the  manufacturer's 
plant  to  be  trained,  the  manufacturer  then' supplies  all  the 
necessary  notes  and  training  aidy*.  and  long  before  the  air- 
craft flies  In  Australia,  someone  has  gained  a licence  to 
service  it  and  teach  others  about  it. 

-With— the— advent  of  the  Jumbo  jet  a new  diiden- 
sion  has  been  added  to  the  aircraft  maintenance  field*  The 
Boeing  747  Is  so  complex  an  aircraft  that  the  present  system 
of  licensing  will  have  to  be  altered  to  cope  with  it*  A 
whole  new  concept  of  maintenance  organisation  will  have  to 
be  developed.  But  this  has  no  immediate  consequences  in  the 
Territory* 
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Overseas  Training 


As  adequate  training  facilities  are  not  avail- 
able in  the  Territory,  and  as  the  cost  of  establishing  them 
is  so  high  for  so  few  students,  it  seems  to  indicate  that 
serious  consideration  should  tvi  given  to  subsidising  one  of 
the  airlines  which  has  a properly  organised  training  school 
to  do  the  training. 

This  would  mean  that  the  apprentices  would 
have  to  go  to  Australia,  which  may  have  some  industrial  con- 
sequences. However,  being  trained  in  Australia  would  have 
advantages.  The  apprentices  would  be  exposed  to  a variety 
of  work  situations  in  the  company  of  highly  skilled  trades- 
men, they  would  quickly  appreciate  the  high  level  of  work- 
manship which  is  required,  and  they  would  have  a better 
background  for  their  licence  examinations. 


Conclusion 


It  must  be  considered  whether  an  apprentice 
Aircraft  Maintenance  Engineer  would  need  to  be  trained  to 
licensing  standards  * The  fact  that  there  is  an  increasing 
shortage  of  AMEs  in  Australia  and  that  in  some  areas  the 
situation  is  already  critical  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
this  con aider at ion » A means  of  overcoming  the  problem  in 
T+P.ti.ti.  is  to  commence  a scheme  to  train  local  people  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  it  should  not  be  organised  at  the  risk 
of  standards.  Also,  unless  someone  is  licensed  the  aircraft 
is  not  permitted  to  fly,  so  consideration  must  be  given  for 
some  to  reach  licence  standards ♦ Further,  airworthiness 
surveyors  are  required  to  maintain  surveillance  on  the  stand- 
ards of  workmanship  of  LAMEs  and  to  be  an  airworthiness 
surveyor,  a LAME  must  have  had  several  years  of  experience 
on  the  job.  This  po*nt  must  not  be  overlooked  if  high  stand- 
ards of  safety  are  to  be  maintained. 

The  best  person  to  be 1 apprenticed  to  this 
trade  would  be  a drop  out  from  an  eingeerlng  course  at  the 
Institute  whose  mathematics  and  science  were  reasonable. 

But  the  term  apprenticeship  has  an  undesirab’n  connotation 
for  lads  educated  to  that  level.  Cadetship  or  some  other 
term  would  sound  more  attractive. 
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Recommendation 

My  only  recommendation  Is  that  a syllabus  of 
study  should  be  drawn  up  which  conforms  to  the  requirements 
of  the  licence  examinations.  This  would  allow  an  apprentice 
to  gain  a qualification  **hich  is  recognised  and  will  put  his 
competence  beyond  doubt.  Where  L;*  is  to  be  trained  should 
then, be  determined. 

Despite  the  plea  to  lower  standards  here  to 
meet  the  circumstances , we  must  determine  whether  it  ifc  vise 
or  it  is,  indeed,  stupid  to  compromise  safety  tfhen  one  error 
caused  by  incompetent  workmanship  can  cause  the  death  of  many. 
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THE  TRAIHIHG  OF  EHG1NEBR1HC  TECHNICIANS 


IN  PAPUA  AMD  HEW  GUINEA 

* 


J*W*  WILLIES 
Lae  Technical  College 


There  is  doubt  and  confusion  among  employers 
regarding  the  definition  end  role  of  the  technician* 

" < 

The  engineering  technician  is  a person "carry- 
ing out  work  requiring  a level  of  technological  knowledge  ■ 
beyond  that  reached  by  a skilled  worker,  but  below  that  of  a 
graduate  or  professional  engineer*  The  technician  Is  one 
who  can  apply  in  a responsible  manner -proven  techniques  in  a 
field  of  engineering*  He  usually  apeclallsee  In  areas  such 
as  mechanical,  structural,  electrical,  or  civil  engineering* 

Some  of  the  engineering  technician's  duties 
may  Include  working  on  the  design  and  development  of  engin- 
eering plant,  engineering  drawing  and  related  design  prob* 
lemc,  testing  of  materials,  quantity  surveying*! '-.efc* He 
usually  works  under  the  direction  of  engineers  or,  engineering 
associates,  but  judgment  Is  required  within  the  scope  of 
standard  procedures.  The  technician  may  be  Involved  In  the" 
supervision  of  junior  technical,  trade,  or  unskilled  personnel 
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In  1968  eleven  engineering  technicians  grad* 
uated  from  Lae  Technical  College  and  these  are  now  with 
private  enterprises  or  government  departments*  At  the  end 
of  1969  a similar  group  will  graduate*  These  technicians 
attended  a three  year  full-time  course  of  study  with  a mini- 
mum entry  qualification  of  form  3*  In  contrast , future 
technicians  will  be  trained  under  a block  release  scheme* 

The  employer  will  sponsor  an  ex- apprentice , or 
technical  school  student  who  has  passed  English,  Mathematic s 
and  Science  at  Form  4 level*  The  trainee  technician  will 
attend  four  yearly  block  courses  of  12  weeks  each*  For  the 
remaining  nine  months  of  the  year  the  technician  will  gain 
the  specialised  Industrial  experience  with  his  employer* 

Thus  the  training  of  engineering  technicians  Is  a joint 
venture  with  the  responsibility  shared  between  employer  and 
technical  college* 

In  1969  two  Stage  1 block  courses  will  have 
been  completed  (15  students  per  block  coarse),  and  It  is 
hoped  that  30  Stage  1 technicians  will  be  enrolled  each  year 
so  that  by  1972,  120  technicians  will  be  attending  the 
various  stages  and  courses*  The  Introduction  of  a new  form 
of  training  has  posed  problems;  the  answers  for  son4*  of  these 
are  not  readily  available* 

\ ' 

■t 

There  Isa  lack  of  sufficient  numbers  of  quali- 
fied applicants*  This  situation  should  be  relleved^as  the 
output  from  technical  schools  at  Form  4 level  increases* 

It  has  be^n  difficult  to  provide  an  approp- 
riate course  of  training,  a real  effort  having  been  made  not 
to  transplant  Australian  courses*  Liaison  between  employers 
and  technical  colleges  win  be  essential  to  enable  the 
courses  to  be  modified  and  updated  where  necessary* 

An  untested  plan  which  may  reveal  problems  Is 
the  system  of  written  correspondence  assignments  that  each 
student  has  to  do  between  block  courses*  The  Intention  Is 
to  follow  up’  work  covered  In  a block  course  and  to  achieve 
some  continuity  of  study*. 

Finally,  It  Is  Important  that  technicians  oc- 
cupy positions  which  are  seen  to  be  not  those  of  superior 
level  artisans,  nor  Inferior  sub-professionals,  but  those 
of  vital  members  of  the  engineering  profession* 


SUB-PROFESSIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING 


B.  BON1UELL 

^Department  of  Agriculture , Stock  & Fisheries 


Papua  and  New  Guinea  is  primarily  an  agricult- 
ural country  with  the  majority  of  people  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  ranging  from  subsistence  and  commercial 
farming  to  Government  and  plantation  employment*  '‘Conse- 
quently an  increase  in  agricultural  productivity  can  be 
achieved  both  directly,  by  training  farmers  and  plantation/ 
company  employees,  and  indirectly,  by  training  more  Admin- 
istration officers  to  expand  and  develop  the  agricultural 
services  provided  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Stock 
and  Fisheries*  Naturally,  Government  emphasis  has  tended  to 
be  on  this  letter  form  of  training  as  it  is  only  through  a 
well  trained  and  efficient  agricultural  extension  service 
that  any  large  scale  training  of  farmers  can  be  achieved  in 
a country  such  as  Papua  and  New  Guinea  with  remote  and  well 
dispersed  rural  population  centres, 

, ' , . i The  number  of  trained-  agricultural  personnel 
in  Papua  and  New  Guinea  is  at"  present  inadequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  development  and,  it  is  in  this  light-*that.  we 
will  examine  the  technical  training  of  agricultural  diplomats 


ing  despite  examination  failure) * This  immediately  drama 
at  ten  ti  cm  to  possible  weaknesses  in  student'  selection,  staff 
syllabus  and/or  ColLege  facilities* 
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are  not  permitted  the  luxury  of  long  holidays  during  the 
whole  three  year  course  period. 

Every  endeavour  is  made  to  keep  business  prin- 
ciples and  farm  management  central  to  the  Whole  syllabus  and 
Third  Year  students  are  required  to  embark  on  practical  farm 
projects  of  their  ownc boosing  Where  they  can  apply  skills 
and  principles  to  an  actual  field  situation. 


Physical  Facilities; 

In  view  of  the  present  student  shortage  accom- 
modation and  facilities  generally  are  considered  adequate. 
Individual  bedrooms  ate  provided  which,  with  a desk  and  chair, 
can  double  as  private  studies.  Common  study  rooms  are  also 
provided  and  a rabidly  developing  library  provides  a third 
alternative  for  quiet  reading* and  study.  Good  accommodation 
exists  at  Vudal  for  approximately  180  students  while  at  pre- 
sent there  are  only  just  over  100  students  in  residence, 

<52  in  First  Year,  27  in  Second  Year  and  22  in  Third  Year), 


Relation  Between  Vudal  and  In-Service  Training: 

To  date  there  has  been  inadequate  evaluation  of 
the  Vudal  Diploma  Course  and  in  an  effort  to  remedy  this 
situation  it  has  been  suggested  that  in-service  training  of 
Rural  Development  Df fleers  <the  position  to  which  Vudal  Diplo- 
ma tes  are  appointed  When  joining  the  Administration)  becomes 
an  integral  function  of  the  Vudal  Agricultural  College*  The 
Vudal  Diploma  represents  no  more'  than  pre- service  or  pre- 
industry training  and  to  ensure  effective  work  units  both 
within  primary  industry  and  the  Public  Service  it  is  essential 
that  systematic  in-service  training  builds  on  this  base  of 
pre-service  training.  Conducting  in-service  training  at  Vbdal 
would  enable  valuable  feedback  to  be  obtained  for  continuously 
evaluating  and  reappraising  Diploma  Course  content.  Territory 
agricultural  development  and  farm  systems  are  changing  at  such 
a rapid  rate  that  constant  feedback  is  essential  if  teaching 
relevance  is  to  be  maintained. 

In  addition  to  short  periodic  in-service  train- 
ing it  is  hoped  that  Vudal  will  also  be  able  to  provide  speci- 
fic post-diploma  training  courses  according  to  the  needs  and 
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activities  of  working  hip  locates,  Once  again,  locating  such 
courses  at  Vudal  should  make  it  possible  for  all  aspects  of 
agricultural  training  to  retain  a relevant  whole  industry 
approach , 


With  no  faculty  of  Agricultural  Science  yet  de- 
veloped at  the  University  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea  it  follows 
that  full  professional  training  in  agriculture  will  have  to 
take  place  at  overseas  universities  for  some  time  to  come* 

To  date  the  demand  for  this  level  of  training  has  been -very 
limited)  although  this  could  be  due  in  part  to  the  non-exist- 
* ence  of  an  Agricultural  Science  Faculty  in  the  Territory  as 
there  Is  some  evidence  of  considerable  interest  in  careers 
in  agriculture  amongst  present  undergraduates  at  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea.  The  Department  agrees  with  re- 
cent statements  by  the  University's  Vice  Chancellor  that  a 
Faculty  of  Agricultural  Science  should  be  developed  at  the 
University  as  soon  as  possible*  and*  in  fact*  should  have 
■ taken  precedence  over  some  of  the  existing  faculties. 


» 


Post  Diploma  Mobility; 

While  there  is  no  formal  recognition  of  the 
Vudal  Diploma  by  the  University  (and  in  the  interest  of  re- 
taining a practical  industry  based  course  at  Vudal  this  is 
not  being  sought  by  the  College)  individual  Vudal  Diplomates 
according  to  their  merits  can  gain  access  to  related  courses 
such  as  Economics  and  Science  at  the  University  of  Papua  and 
New  Guinea.  However  these  same  students  have  no  access  to 
'’Agricultural  Science  faculties  in  Australia  where  the  .higher 
qualification  of  a matriculation  pass  is  required. 


*» 

Despite  lack  of  automatic  access  to  tertiary 
education  career  opportunities  for  Vbdal  Diplomats  s_  are  good. 
Within  the  Public  Service  the  VUdal  Dipl ornate  can  progress 
according  to  ability  from  R.D.O.  Grade  Z to  0.0.  Grade  V 
(which  is  the  equivalent  of  a Regional  Rural  Development 
Officer).  Within  this  range  the  career  officer  can  special- 
ise according  to  his  inclination  in  a variety  of  work  ranging 
from  extension*  livestock?--or  agronomy  work  in  the  field*  to 
quarantine  or  laboratory  work.  Within  private  enterprise 
Dip locates  who  demonstrate  managerial  ability  usually  have 
excellent  ca refer  opportunities. 


t 


Estimated  Heeds  for  Skilled  Manpower; 


According  to  the  Conference  on  Industrialisa- 
tion in  Developing  Couiitries^iCamb  ridge  Overseas  Studies 
Committee  September  1964)  a reasonable  Agricultural  Advisory 
Manpower  target  for  countries  where  from  65%  to  85%  of  pop- 
ulation are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  kindred  occupations 
Is  as  follows: 


Agricultural  Advisory 
Manpower  per  10^000,000  of 
population 


University  Graduates 

Diploma  Level 

Field  Men 

Field 

Force 

250 

750  - 800 

2,500 

“Support" 

750 

- 

- 

Seduced  to  Fapua  and  New  Guinea  population 
levels  of  2,000,000  (approximately)  gives  us  a. required 
field  force  and  scientific  "support11  staff,  of; 

University  Graduates 

Diploma  Level 

Field  Men 

Field 

Force 

50 

130  - 160 

500 

"Support” 

150 

- 

- 
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At  present  the  Department  has: 


University  Graduates 

Diploma  Level 

Field  Men 
(P*A>T*1*  )* 

Field 

Force 

33 

171 

90 

"Support*' 

69 

- 

Breaking  these  figures  up  into  local 
officers  gives  us: 

and  overseas 

University  Graduates 

Diploma  Level 

Field  Men 
(P*A*T..  1* ) 

L 0 

L 0 

L 0 

Field 

Force 

"Support” 

1 32 
69 

11  160 

# * 

90 

s" 

Thu s » simply  replacing  present  overseas  staff  with 
local  officers  gives  us  a shortfall  of: 

Graduates  1C1 

Diploma tas  160 

Field  Men' 

(Certificates) 

Considered  against  what  the  Cambridge  group  thought  a reason- 
able staffing  targe t*  brings  this  shortfall  up  to  a total 
shortage  of : * 

University  Graduates  199 

Dipl ornate s (Vudal)  16u 

Field  Hen  P.A.T.l*  410 

(Certificates) 


* Popondetta  Agricultural  Training  institute 
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If  we  consider  this  shortfall  against  our  projections  for 
Departmental  institutional  output  and  Departmental  employ- 
ment, then  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  hope  to  make  good 
until  about  1973-74  for  Diplomatee  and  even  later  for  field 
men  (P^AiTTl.  Certificate*)-  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a 
reasonable  guess  as  to  when  the  country *s  need  for  Agri- 
cultural Science  and  Science  graduates  ie  likely  to  be  met 
by  qualified  local  officers- 

No  projection  figures  are  available .for  the 
trained  manpower  needs  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
Territory's  primary  industry,  but  it  is  well  accepted 
that  these  must  increase  as  the  country  develops  and  con- 
sequently will  Lend  to  compound,  the  above  shortage  - 


Conclusion: 


1 agree  with  Guy  Huntet  (Report  on  Cambridge 
Overseas  Studies  Committee  1964)  when  he  says:  M1  believe 

the  most  important  issue  for  discussion  is  this  - how  to 
provide  the  opportunity,  after  technical  education,  for 
practical  and  guided  experience  in  the  real  conditions  of 
production  commerce  and  administration-"  Particularly  is 
this  true  for  agricultural  extension  workers  who  are  con- 
cerned all  the  time  with  teaching  and  educating  farmers,  be- 
cause, paradoxically,  as  pointed  out  by  tie  Uganda  EJuca- 
tional  Commission  1963 * 

"TKfe  Problems  of  agricultural  education  are  not  primarily 
educational ; they  are  bound  up  with  the  solution  of  econ- 
omic, technical  *nd  social  proble:  s over  which  the 
Ministry  of  Education  has  no  control  - systems  of  land 
tenure,  improved  land  use*  finance  and  marketing  research 
and  development,  traditions  and  tribal  customs  being  among 
them- " 


Effective  in-service  or  on-the-job  training 
is  at  least  equally  as  important  as  pre-service  training, 
and  1 would  suggest  that  concentration  on  the  latter  at 
the  expense  of  the  former  will  result  not  only  in  ineffect- 
ive work  units,  but  extremely  frustrated  ones  as  w 11- 

To  my  mind  the  present  shortage  of  students 
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for  pre-service  training  at  Vudal*  gives  a splendid  chance 
to  concentrate  on  in-service  end  on-the-job  training*  and 
as  already  indicated,  1 think  this  should  he  formalised  to 
the  extent  that  in-service  training  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  Vudal  operations  with  all  Vudal  Diplomates  under- 
going periodic  short  courses  in  a systematic  manner. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Department  of  Agriculture^  Stock  and  Fisheries 


COMPARISON  OF  OUTPUT  OF  HIGHER  1 RAIN IMG  INSTITUTIONS  AND  NUMBERS  EMPLOYED  BY  DEPARTMENT 


- 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

<a)  Vudal  Output  (Diplomates) 

9 

16 

22 

24 

36 

36 

Cumulative  number 

9 

25 

48 

72 

108 

144 

{b)  Expected  Dept*  employ 

yearly 

9 

14 

18 

19 

29 

29 

cumulative 

* ■ 

9 

23 

41 

60 

89 

118 

*c)  P.A.T.  1 * , H.A.T.IP  4 K.A.T.I.* 

.y  Output  {certificates) 

15 

26 

36 

36 

60 

84 

" Cumulative  number 

58 

84 

120 

156 

216 

300 

(d)  Expected  Dept,  employ  (Total) 

108 

131 

154 

195 

255 

(a)  Vudal  was. .age  from  Initial  Input  to  diploma  graduation  IS  40Z. 

<b>  Excess  Vudal  graduates  expected  to  be  employed  in  private  enterprise  and 
other  govor nmon t departments.  Also,  no  allowance  in  cumulative  figures 
for  retl ren*»rit $ etc* 

<c)  ?.A»T. 1.  wastage  from  Initial  Input  to  certificate  graduation  Is  40Z. 

Id)  Excess  certificate  holders  to  department  employ  expected  to  be  employed 
in  private  enterprise  {including  own  farms)  and  other  Admin*  departments* 


* H.A.T.l*  and  K.A.T.I.  refer,  respectively,  to  the  Agricultural  Training  institutes 
to  be  established  In  Mount  Hagen  /inri  Kapogere. 
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SUB-PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 


BULOLO  FORESTRY  COLLEGE 

r 


4 x.  ANGUS 

Bulolo  Forestry  College 


The  objective  of  forestry  training  is*  prim- 
arily* to  provide  trained  personnel  at  all  sub -professional 
levels  for  the  Department  of  Forests*  but  as  well*  we  hope 
to  be  abl . to  supply  technically  trained  personnel . for  the 
utilization  side  of  the  industry,  as  and  when  the  need  and 
worth  of  such  personnel  is  appreciated  * At  present  we 
have  one  student  sponsored  by  the  industry.  Our  courses 
can  be  geared  to  some  degree  of  special iza Lion  to  suit  part- 
icular need 


Forestry  training  commenced  in  1962  with  a 
biief  one  year  course  for  in-service  staff  in  make- shift 
conditions  at  Bulolo.  In  1963  a series  of  2 year  courses 
leading  to'  a certificate  .was  started  for  in-service  staff 
and  external  recruits  with  a nominal  entry  level  of  Form 
II*  but  actually  In  many  cases  lower*  In  1965  the  level  of 
entry  was  raised  to  Form  111,  but  Form  11* s were  accepted. 

In  1967  the  level  of  training  was  raised  to  a 
three  year  course  leading  t * a diploma  with  a level  of 
entry  set  at  Form  IV,  but  o>.ce  again  it  was  found  necessary 
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the  cartographic  field  the  Departments  of  Lands  and  Forest 
estimate  that  between  them,  for  expansion  and 'expatriate  re- 
placement, some  seven  to  eight  graduates  per  annum  are 
required. 

t 

An  assessment  1 made  of  sub- professional  train- 
ing needs  for  public  forestry  among  English  speaking  South 
Pacific  territories  early  this  year  indicates  a demand  for 
up  to  10  a year  for  courses  we  could  provide. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these  estim- 
ates of  manpower  needs  take  no  account  of  private  industry. 
The  demand  for  trained  personnel  in  this  area  should  be 
high  but  a special  study  would  be  needed  to  arrive  at  an 
accurate  figure. 

^ As  1 have  already  indicated  we  are  currently 

operating  full  time  courses  at  two  levels.  He  run  a three 
year  diploma  course  in  Forestry,  one  in  Cartography  started 
in  1969,  and  a two  year  certificate  course  in  Forestry. 

The  first  year  course  for  both  diploma  and  certificate 
forestry  students  is  identical.  So  at  full  operation  we 
will  have  seven  different  courses  operating,  consisting  of 
two  first  year  - one  forestry  and  one  cartography;  three 
second  yaar  - two  diploma  level  and  one  certificate  level; 
and  two  third  year  diploma.  In  addition  there  is  a six 
month  artisan  course  each  year,  in  a particular  branch  of 
forestry  with  practical  work  as  its  major  content. 

To  handle  these  courses  teaching  staff  norm- 
ally consists  of  myself,  doing  part-time  lecturing  along 
with  administration,  and  nine  full-time!  lecturers  consist- 
ing of  one  academic,  one  science,  five  forestry  and  two 
cartography.  In  addition,  there  are  two  other  sub-profes- 
sional officers  who  assist  with  field  work  supervision 
attached  to  the  College,  one  of  whom  is  in  charge  of  the 
six  month  courses  when  they  are  functioning.  Omitting  my- 
self and  the  handful  of  hours  lecturing  1 do,  the  average 
weekly  hours  for  the  fu Uptime  staff  are  some  23.  Even 
allowing  for  the  fact  that  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
week1 s -Work  is  practical  this  is  still  e fairly  heavy 
work  load.  And,  of  course,  not  all  staff  are  carrying 
equal  work  loads.  \ 
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IV  material  and  the  current- Education  Department  syllabus 
we  shall  continue  to  have  this  problem.  As  a result  we  are 
faced  in  the  first  year  with  over  600  hours  of  basic  sub- 
jects* This  time  is  insufficient  but  it  is  all  we  can 
spare*  This  600  hours  plus  is  time  we  could  usefully  spend 
on  purely  technical  forestry  subjects. 

This  situation  or  something  very  close  to  it 
is  repeated  in  each  tertiary  technical  training  institution. 
The Result  is  a redundant  repetition  of  a similar  sector 
of  the  training  programme*  There  is  competitive  demand  for 
teaching  staff  with  identical  qualifications*  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  gat  these  and,  when  we  do,  their  capabilities  and 
time,  perhaps,  are  not  then  always  fully  occupied*  In  addi' 
tion  there  is  a duplication  or  attempted  duplication  of 
equipment  and  training  facilities.  1 say  attempted  duplica- 
tion because  we  do  not  all  achieve  the  same  standards*  There 
are  varying  levels  of  salary,  equipment,  facilities  and  ac- 
commodation at  the  different  institutions  and  these  all 
affect  and  aggravate  the  staff  supply  problem* 

It  seems  that  a little  early  planning  might 
have  avoided  or  at  least  minimized  this  proliferation  of 
basic  subject  teaching  with  its  resultant  problems  and  re- 
peats of  expenditure.  A centralized  concentration  of  staff, 
equipment,  facilities  and  trainees  would  have  resulted  in 
more  effective  and  economic  use  of  staff  and  funds* 


As  more  Form  V students  become  available 
through  the  normal  educational  channels  this  problem  should 
diminish,  but  obviously  this  will  take  considerable  time* 
With  the  present  situation  established  as  it  is  can  anything 
be  done  to  rectify  or  at  least  improve  it? 


It  may  still  be  practicable  to  concentrate  a 
"preliminary  year"  in  one  or  more  centres,  despite  some  un- 
doubted and  very  considerable  disruption  to  the  present 
organization*  Some  partial  amalgamation  between  institu- 
tions with  similar  basic  subject  interests  could  be  a pos- 
sible answer*  Alternatively,  since  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  established  a Form  V at  Sogeri  and  presumably  in- 
tends to  extend  Senior  High  Schools,  the  immediate  creation 
of  "specialised"  Farms  V at  suitable  schools,  with  emphasis 
on  biological  and  science  subjects  to  which  suitable  students 
interested  in  technical  training  could  be  channelled,  may  be 
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Again  it  seem e to  me  to  be  stultifying  an  ad- 
mirable effort  at  promoting  tertiary  training  in  the  Territory 
with  a wide  range  of  schemes  and  institutions,  if  they  are  not 
supported  by  at  least  the  minimum  of  facilities  and/or  equip- 
ment to  ensure  effective  implementation  of  the  function  and 
purpose  of  the  institution.  Often  the  logistics  of  a scheme 
are  not  geared  to  the  intention  or  purpose  of  the  scheme, 
which  is  a reflection  on  the  overall  planning  or  the  mechanism 
of  administration.  Even  so,  relatively  minor  an  item  as  lack 
of  a vehicle  can  effectively  cripple  a course.  It  savours  of 
"For  the  sake  of  a nail  the  battle  was  lost*1.  There  appears 
to  be  plenty  of  battle  strategy  but  it  is  impossible  to  acquire 
th^  tactical  nail. 

1 was  particularly  interested  to  hear  Dr. 

Pickard  comment  on  the  need  for  some  degree  of  autonomy  from 
central  government  control  of  the  content  and  methods  of  voca- 
tional training  and  educational  institutions.  There  is  need  i 
not  only  to  sever  the  umbilical  cord  <of  paternalistic  (pardon 
me  * mater nali stic! ) control,  but  also  it  would  appear  essen- 
tial to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  administrative  red  tape  rela- 
ted to  financial  allocations,  procedures  and  strictures.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  should  not  be  impossible  to  devise  some 
financial  autonomy,  within  overall  limitations,  which  would 
permit  the  means  to  be  obtained  that  would  achieve  the  ends. 
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APPENDIX  1 


DIPLOMA  IN  FORESTRY 

The  diploma  may  be  conferred  as  an  ordinary 
diploma  or  as  a diploma  with  credit  or  with  distinction* 

Syllabus  - First  Year 


English 

Mathu 

Chemistry 

Physic  a 

Climatology 

Geology 

Biogeography 

Forest  Products  - Introduction 
Survey  - introduction  | 
Mensuration  - introduction 
Botany  - plant  physiology 
- plant  anatomy  1 
Silviculture  - plantation 

establishment 

Syllabus  - Second  Year 

Botany  - taxonomy 
- wood 

identification 
Survey  (incl,  photo- 
gramme  try  and 
photo  interpreta- 
tion) 

Mensuration 

Engineering 

Forest  Products 

Silviculture  - foundations  of 

Soil  Science 

Wood  Science 

Syllabus  - Third  Year 
Botany  - ecology 

Land  Use*  Policy,  Law,* 
Administration 

Silviculture  - silvicult- 
ural practice 
Forest  Management 
Wood  Science 
Engineering 

Protection  - entomology 

- pathology 

- fire,  man,  animal 
Business  Principles 

4 

**51855 

1 


erJc 
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SYLLABUS  HOURS 


SUBJECT 


DIPLOMA 

COURSE  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANTS 


English 

Maths 

Chemi stry 

Physics 

Climatology 

Geology 

Biogeography 


Survey  - 
Theory 

7") 

Practical 

24(i) 

Mensuration  - 
Theory 

60) 

Practical 

90) 

Forest  Products  - 
Lecture 
Wood  Science  * 
Laboratory 

90) 

Practical 

80) 

Engineering  - 
Lecture 

30) 

Practical 

170) 

Botany  - 

Plant  Physiology  - 
Laboratory 

20) 

Practical 

20) 

Plant  Anatomy 
Laboratory 

20) 

Practical 

20) 

Taxonomy 

Laboratory 

120) 

Practical 

120) 

Wood  Identification 
Laboratory 

90 

Forest  Ecology 
Laboratory 

70) 

Practical 

170) 

(Total  Botany  650) 


210 

210 

150 

150 

90 

90 

90 

90 

30 

30 

30 

30 

60 

Theory 

70) 

60 

310 

Practical 

240) 

310 

Theory 

30) 

150 

Practical 

90) 

120 

30 

Lecture 

’ 

30 

170 

Practical 

80 

Lecture 

30) 

200 

Practical 

70) 

100 

Laboratory 

20) 

40 

Practical 

20) 

40 

nr  — f 

Laboratory 

20) 

40 

Practical 

20) 

40 

Laboratory 

120) 

240 

Practical 

120) 

240 

90 

Laboratory 

90 

90 

240 

(Total  Botany  410) 


v 


( 


b 


DIPLOMA 


SUBJECT 

COURSE 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANTS 

4 

Silviculture  - 

Plant  Establishment 
Lecture 

25) 

90 

Lecture  25) 

* 

90 

Practical 
Foundations  of 

65) 

Practical  65) 

Si  1 vital  ture 
Lecture 

45) 

*0 

Lecv  're  45) 

60 

Practical 
Si  ivi Cultural 
Practice 

15) 

Practical  15) 

Lecture 

45) 

90 

Lecture  45) 

90 

Pract  ical 

45) 

Practical  45) 

[Total  Silviculture  240) 

(Total  Silviculture 

240) 

Soil  Science  - 

Lectures)  1 
Practical)  1 

150 

Management  (incl. 
Economics) 

Lectures 

40) 

120 

Practical 
Protection  - 

80} 

Lectures 

JO) 

90 

Practical 

60) 

V 

Policy,  Law,  Land 
Use 

90 

Admin i strati on 
Business  Principles 
Special  Courses 

30 

Photogrammetry  ) 

Photo  Interpretation) 

90 

Extension  Methods 

35 

Extension  Methods 

35 

First  Aid 

35 

Fit st  Aid 

35 

Explosives 

35 

TOTAL  HOURS 

3115 

2020 

1857 
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English  - 210  hours 

Textual  analysis;  written  expression;  vocabulary  expansion; 
English  patterns  and  structure;  clear  thinking;  oral  ex- 
pression; reading  and  listening  skills. 

Mathematics  - 150  hours 

Revision  of  basic  properties;  decimal  notation;  approxima- 
tion; base  10  logarithms;  accuracy  and  errors;  function  and 
graphs:  straight  line  and  curves;  interpretation  of  graphs; 
statistics:  descriptive;  volumes  and  areas » 


Chemistry  - 90  hours 

Atomic  structure:  atoms , ions;  elements:  periodic  table, 
valency  and  formulae;  substances:  compounds,  mixtures,  ele- 
ments; acids,  bases  and  salts;  neutralization,  equivalent 
weights  and  pH;  solutions:  solubility  and  precipitation, 
colloids;  properties  of  gase.?:  Boyle's  and  Charles'  Lavs; 
electrolysis. 


Physics  - 90  hours 

Units  of  length,  area,  volume  and  mass;  measurement  and  estim- 
ation of  these  quantities;  hydrostatics:  density  and  specific 
gravity  determinations;  mechanics:.,  velocity,  speed  and  accel- 
era t ion,  forces,  work  and  power,  simple  machines;  heat: 
thermometry  and  calorimetry;  light:  study  of  optical  instru- 
ments, camera  and  microscope;  magnetism:  earth's  magnet i'sm 
and  use  of  compass;  electricity:  theory,  costing  of  electri- 
city, electrical  wiring. 

Biogeography  - 60  hours 

Background  knowledge  of  world's  biotic  regions  and  what  th*»y 
look  Like;  a general  picture  of  forest  resources  of  the 
world;  good  surplus  and  deficit  regions;  major  trade  flows 
in  wood  and  wood  products;  reasons  for  variation  in  living 
standards  in  different  regions. 
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Climatology  - 30  hours  lectures;  continuous  practical  meteor- 
ology* Climate  classification;  climatic  factors  - tempera- 
ture* , 'ecipitation,  evaporation!  etc;  effect  of  climatic 
factors  on  plant  growth  and  forest  distribution.  Meteorolo- 
gical instruments  and  data  recording. 

Geology  - 30  hours  lectures  and  laboratory;  continuous  prac- 
tical during  field  excursions* 

Concepts  and  terminology;  classification  of  rocks;  outline  of 
stratigraphy;  volcanic  activity;  geological  basis  of  soil 
formation;  weathering,  transportation  and  deposition  of 
materials* 

Botany:  Plant  Physiology  - 20  hours  theory;  20  hours  practi- 
cal. Elementary  course  in  major  plant  functions:  solutions, 
colloids,  movement  of  water  through  plants,  osmosis,  imbibi- 
tion; transpiration;  photosynthesis;  respiration;  vegetative 
growth,  wound  healing*  germination,  dormancy;  plant  movements 

Botany:  Plant  Anatomy  - 20  hours  theory,  20  hours  practical* 
Internal  organisation  of  plant;  cells,  cell  types,  structure, 
inclusions,  wall  formation;  embryo*  germination;  pr-Kary  and 
secondary  growth;  plant  tissues;  root  system  anatomy;  leaf, 
flower,  fruit,  seed  structures* 

Botany:  Taxonomy  - 50  hours  theory;  190  hours  practical* 
Morphology  and  history  of  classification;  phylogeny  and  evolu 
tlon  of  plants;  preparation  of  keys;  herbarium  procedures; 
definition  and  recognition  of  tree  species  and  plant  indica- 
tors. 

Botany:  Wood  Identification  - 90  hours* 

Wood  macro- structure;  use  of  card -keys;  continual  identifica- 
tion of  unknowns;  field  application  in  taxonomy  and  ecology 
classes* 

Botany * Forest  Ecology  - 70  hours  theory;  170  hours  practi- 
cal* Concept  of  plant  ecology;  history*  life  forms*  succe- 
ssion, competition;  forest  structures  and  physiognomy;  habi- 
tat identification,  plant  indicators;  site  and  vegetation 
relationship;  forest  typing;  plot  layout  and  design;  data 
collection. 
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Surveying  * LOO  hours  Cheery;  300  hours  practical. 
Mathematics  for  surveying;  survey  calculation!  instrumenta- 
tion, traversing;  topographic  survey,  contours,  contour 
mapping;  interpretation  of  map  contours.  Photointerpreta- 
tion  and  elementary  photogrammetry. 

i' 

Mensuration  - 60  hojjrs  theory;  90  hours  practical. 
Mathemat-1.es  for  mensuration;  instrumentation  and  introduct- 
ion to  errors;  measurement  of  individual  tree  volume;  bark 
and  crown  measurements;  growth,  increment  and  yield;  area 
basis  of  stand  measurement;  sampling  for  stand  variables; 
stand  basal  area,  height,  volume;  introduction  to  forest 
inventory , 

Forest  Products  - 60  hours  lectures;  30  hours  practical. 
Fundamentals  of  harvesting  forest  products,  conversion, 
manufacture  and  end  uses,  and  the  relationship  of  silvicult- 
ural, management  and  economic  objectives.  Practical s in- 
clude "attachment  to  actual  harvesting  and  conversion  opera- 
tions. 


Hood  Science  - 90  hours ■ lectures  and  laboratory;  80  hours 
practical. 

Revision  of  wood  origin,  structure  and  growth;  physical  prop- 
erties, variability s gross  features,  defects  and  deteriora- 
tion; wood  seasoning  and  preservation!  timber  and  log  grading. 

Engineering  - 30  hours  lectures;  *70  hours  practical* 

Minor  forestry  works  - engineering  surveys,  foundations, 
minor  building  construction,  concrete,  fencing,  water  sup- 
plies, retaining  walls;  road  engineering  • location,  surveys, 
design,  construction,  drainage,  maintenance,  explosives;  in- 
dustrial safety. 

Silviculture:  Plant  Establishment  • 25  hours  Lectures;  65 
hours  practical. 

Nursery  practice;  seed  collection;  site  preparation;  silvi- 
cultural techniques  of  major  plantation  species. 


Silviculture:  Foundations  of  Silviculture  - 45  hours 

lectures;  15  hours  practical. 

Tree  growth  and  characteristics;  forest  environment  and 
factors  affecting  plant  growth;  the  forest  stand  and  silvi- 
cultural systems. 


- 
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Silviculture*  Silvicultural  Practice  * 45  hours  lectures; 

45  hours  practical* 

Objectives  of  silviculture*  reproduction  - natural  and  arti- 
ficial regeneration;  choice  of  species;  theory  of  seed  col- 
lection! extraction*  testing;  nursery  preparation  and  pro- 
cedures; planting  systems;  care  and  maintenance  of  grouting 
forest, 

i 

Soil  Science  - 5C  hours  lectures;  100  hours  practical* 

Soil  origin  and  development;  factors  affecting  soil;  soil 
classification;  physical  and  chemical  properties;  soil 
sampling  and  testing  in  major  soil  groups  in  P*  & N.G* 

Management  and  Economics  - 40  hours  lectures;  80  hours 
practical . 

Objectives  of  forest  management;  requirements  for  efficient 
management;  management  tools  and  techniques;  yield  regula- 
tion and  management  plans* 

Protection  - 30  hours  lectures;  60  hours  practical « 

Forest  pathology  * major  diseases. of  forest  trees  and  timber 
identification  and  methods  of  control  and  treatment;  forest 
entomology  - important  forest  insects  of  forest  trees  and 
timber*  recognition  and  methods  of  control  and  treatment; 
fire  control  - causes  and  effects  of  fire*  controlled  use  of 
fire*  techniques  of  prevention  and  suppression;  plant  quaran 
tine*  imports  and  exports. 

Policy*  Law*  Land  Use  - 90  hours. 

Factors  affecting  forest  policy;  basic  principles  and  de- 
velopment of  forest  policy;  forest  law*  general  principles 
and  particular  studies;  rrinciples  of  land  use*  relation- 
ship of  forestry  to  other  land  use,  multiple  use  of  forest 
land. 

Administration  - 30  hours* 

Outline  of  organisation  of  government  and  the  public  service 
organisation  of  forestry  department;  administrative  pro- 
cedures* record  systems*  correspondence*  financial  proce- 
dures, estimates,  procurement  of  stores*  costing;  staff  and 
labour:  conditions,  wages*  records,  etc. 

Business  Principles  - 30  hours. 

Elementary  book-keeping  and  budget  control. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TRAINING 


C*W*G«  JOHNSON 
W*R*  Carpenter , Ltd* 


It  is  submitted  that  a demand  which  is  far 
from  filled  exists  in  commercial  organisations  (and  pos- 
sibly elsewhere)  for  the  following  people  of  local  origin! 

Typi ste  s 

Stenographers 

Salesmen 

Retail  Supervisors 
Book-keepers  , 

Accountants 

Typi ste r and  stenographers  are  trained  now  on 
a small  scale*  mainly  for  the  Administration* f Those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  sponsored  to  a full  time  course  of  4 
years  may  go  to  the  Institute  of  Technology  to  become  account- 
ants* This  precludes  most  of  those  already  at  work  in  this 
field*  There  are  also  short  courses  for  supervisors  conduct- 
ed from  time  to  time  by  two  different  Administration  Depart- 
ments* 
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It  suggested  that  the  need  could  be  met  by 
Commercial  Institutes  teaching  mainly  after  hours  courses, 
but  some  full  time  courses  also-  The  town  which  at  present 
has  the  most  potential  students  is  Port  Moresby.  It  is 
both  the  commercial  and  the  administrative  capital.  The 
first  such  Commercial  Institute  might  well  be  set  up  there, 
and  possibly  others  elsewhere  later* 

It  would  not  at  first  need  its  own  buildings, 
but  after  hours  at  least  could  occupy  existing  high  school 
or  technical  school  buildings*  It  would  need  a staff,  and 
some  of  the  members  of  it  could  be  part  time*  To  get  the 
best  out  of  such  an  Institute  and  to  justify  good  teachers 
it  would  be  essential  to  concentrate  as  much  teaching  of 
commercial  subjects  there  as  possible* 

In  addition  to  the  people  mentioned  already  it 

should  teach: 

(1)  Commercial  Apprentices*  The  first  are 
to  commence  apprenticeships  In  fearly 
1970* 

(2)  Management  at  ail  levels*  A proposed 
U*N*  Survey  could  well  recommend  the 
teaching  of  supervision  and  management 
more  widely  than  hitherto,  and  this 
will  have  to  be  done  someidiere* 

However,  one  of  the  main  functions,  as  1 see 
it,  would  be  teaching  part  time  students  courses  leading  to 
an  intermediate  level  and  eventually  a professional  level 
qualification  in  Accountancy*  1 leave  it  to  the  accountants 
to  sort  out  the  details  of  these  courses,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  need  local  people  with  some  such  qualifica- 
tions, and  the  sooner  they  can  start  studying  the  better* 

The  Institute  of  Technology  will  meet  only  part  of  the  de- 
mand and  only  for  that  part  of  the  potential  students  that 
can  attend  it* 


In  furtherance  of  the  need  to  concentrate,  the 
Administration  .night  consider  merging  with  the  proposed  In 
stitute  its  existing  school  for  typistes  and  stenographers 
and  also  that  training  to  do  with  book-keeping  etc*  at  pre- 
sent conducted  at  the  Administrative  College*  Separate 
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schools  run  by  different  Departments  (e.g.  the  proposed  Co- 
operatives College  of  the  Department  of  Trade  & Industry) 
should  be  avoided  * 

If  such  a Commercial  Institute  can  be  organ- 
ised* and  1 suggest  the  Department  of  Education  should  do 
this*  then  its  running  costs  should  not  be  a charge  only  on 
the  Administration*  The  running  costs  should  be  met  by  the 
student^  or  their  sponsors*  vbether  business  houses  or 
Administration  Departments* 

1 am  sure  the  Commercial  Institute  1 have  pro- 
posed would  receive  adequate  support*  and  I know  that  the 
people  it  would  turn  out  will  be  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  Territory  of  Papua  and  Hew  Guinea* 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  INDIGENOUS 
ACCOUNTANTS  IN  PAPUA  AND  NEW  GUINEA 


R*Vt  BOWER 

Australian  Society  of  Accountants 


Introduction 


Since  its  inception  in  August  1968 » the 
Territory  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea  Group  of  the  Australian 
Society  of  Accountants  has  conducted  as  its  major  project* 
an  educational  research  project  into  the  needs  of  business* 
commerce  and  industry  for  well  trained  indigenous  officers 
at  both  the  full  professional  level  and  the  support  level 
in  the'  subjects  of  accountancy  and  commerce* 

By  1 September  1969  this  research  project  - 
which  had  initially  been  conducted  at  the  support  course  or 
technician  level  - had  reached  a stage  where  it  could  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Education*  This  was  done  so 
that  the  Department  could  give  consideration  to  the  Group’s 
proposals  on  technical  training  (in  Commerce)  being  in- 
cluded in  the  commerce  course  conducted  by  the  Lae  Technical 
College,  and  also*  in  the  course  conducted  by  the  External 
Studies  Division  of  the  Department  of  Education*  The 
Group’s  proposals*  as  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
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Education,  ate  attached  as  Appendices* 

When  the  Society  was  invited  to  contribute  a 
paper  to  the  Lae  Seminar  on  Technical  Education  and  Indus* 
trial  Training  It  readily  agreed  * partly  because  it  saw  i 
this  an  opportunity  to  spread  its  research  message  Into  a 
much  wider  field  of  interested  persons  than  previously  but 
mainly  because  Its  research  project  over  the  preceding  12 
months  had  indicated  clearly  (a)  some  very  great  weaknesses 
in  technical  training  facilities  In  this  country,  and,  (b) 
a great  fragmentation  In  the  training  which  was  being  con- 
ducted in  commercial  subjects,  particularly  in  Port  Moresb> . 

This  paper  mentions  briefly  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  exist  in  commercial  training,  and  It  concludes 
with  certain  recommendations  by  the  Australian  Society*  It 
is  up  to  this  Seminar  to  determine  where,  in  the  overall  con- 
cept of  technical  training  in  this  country,  the  recommend a- 
tlons  of  the  Society  may  best  f it  * 


Problems 


Inherent  in  the  preparation  of  indigenes  with 
accounting  skills  are  the  following  problems; 

(a)  The  determination  of  the  "base11  course  of  commercial 
training*  In  commerce  thousands  of  trained  clerks 

are  needed  as  well  as  hundreds  at  the  technician  level* 

(b)  The  need  for  common  course  and  a common  certificate, 
so  that  employers  may  recognise  the  worth  of  a parti- 
cular certificate* 

(c)  The  progression  from  school  to  Technical  College  (or 
equivalent)  to  Institute  of  Technology  or  to  Univer- 
sity* Recognition  of  credits  and  admission  with  ad- 
vanced standing* 

(d)  The  inadequate  resources  of  Lae  Technical  College  (com- 
merce courses)*  How  many  block  or  sandwich  courses 

in  1970?  Are  block  courses  the  answer?  Consider  also 
I the  status  of  Lae  Technical  College. 
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(e)  The  part-time  student.  Question  of  night  classes  at 
Lae -Port  More  sby- Rabau l -Madang- Hi ghl and  s . 


(ii)  The  rash  of  uncoordinated  commercial  train- 
ing facilities  at  Port  Moresby,  for  example 
the  Administrative  College;  Education  Depart- 
ment supervision  courses;  Labour  Department 
supervision  courses;  Electricity  Commission's 
Clerk s course;  Bankers  courses;  the  proposed 
new  Cooperatives  College  (Cooperatives  Educa* 
tion  Trust). 

(g)  The  use  of  correspondence  lessons.  Is  correspondence 
training  the  answer  to  the  bulk  needs  of  this  country? 

(h)  The  need  for  a recognised  body  to  issue  certificates 
at 

(i)  the  technician  level 

(ii)  the  full  professional  level  of  Accountancy* 


Some  Manpower  Figures 

It  has  been  said  that  we  need  thousands  of 
clerks  but  it  is  clearly  uneconomical  for  each  organisation 
to  have  a number  of  Training  Officers  to  conduct  base  level 
training.  Local  trainees  Should  get  basic  training  in  a 
Technical  Education  system,  whether  they  attend  part-time, 
full-time  or  by  correspond  ’i,  They  should  then  receive 
further  specialised  train  Jn  salesmanship,  management, 
taxation,  local  government  upervision,  or  vhateve^,  in 
either  a Technical  College  system  ot,  if  desired,  in  their 
own  organisation  diere  specialist  organisational  techniques 
are  required  to  be  taught.  The  Technical  Colleges  should  be 
the  place  where  the  bulk  of  "the  training  is  carried  out. 


t ration  on  the  native  business  and  co-operatives  aide  alone 


(f)  (i)  The  Inadequacy  of  Department  of  Education 


training  facilities  in  commerce  at  Port 
Moresby 


but  contrast  with 


Some  figures  recently  prepared  by  the  Adiainis- 
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are : 

(a)  5000  Indigenous  owned  trade  stores  operating  in  the 
Territory * With  imminent  taxation  enforcement  all 
will  require  some  accounting  assistance.  Taking  half 
this  number  as  viable  trade  store s,  and  allowing  one 
accounting  technician  for  every  20  stores,  there  is  a 
demand  for  125  technician  level  accountants. 

(b)  The  5 year  plan  for  expansion  of  indigenous  entre- 
preneurs in  light  industries  will  give  rise  to  addi- 
tional 85  Business  Advisory  Officers  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry*  These  should  be  at  the 
technician  Level » 


(c)  Field  Officers  for  Registry  of  Cc-operatives  - there 
is  an  expected  increase  of  25  per  year  over  the  next 
5 years  = 125  ton  top  of  the  present  1Q0)* 


(d)  Co- operatives  Association  inspectors  - At  least  40 

required* 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  suggests  500  students 
(at  the  accounting  support  course  level)  in  the  above  areas 
alone*  This  figure  does  not  include  any  other  Government 
Department,  Authority,  or  major  business  house*  Figures  and 
statistics  can  be  made  to  lie,  but  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
that  the  demand  (and  need)  runs  into  thousands  at  the  techni- 
cian level. 


Overseas  Training  or  Local  Training 

There  will  always  be  good  reasons  for  well 
selected  officers  to  receive  training  overseas* 

The  Australian  Society  (TPNG  Group),  however, 
believes  that  if  Technical  Division  resources  ware  rapidly 
expanded,  developed  and  co-ordinated  in  this  country,  local 
training  would  suffice  at  the  support  course  level  and  at 
the  full  professional  level* 
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Further,  the  TFNG  Group  believes  that  a stand- 


ard of  training  (at  both  levels)  which  is  BELOW  the  standard 
in  Australia  is  acceptable  and,  in  fact,  necessary* 

Recommendations 


of  the  Australian  Society  makes  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

(a)  That  this  Seminar  endorses  the  proposals  of  the  Society 
for  the  formation  of  a Territory  Institute  of  Com- 
mercial Studies  within  the  next  IS  months  to  assist  in 
the  coordiration  of  technical  training  at  the  support 
course  level  for  accountancy  students*  This  body  would 
represent  the  professional  vijwpoint  and,  in  particular, 
would  maintain  standards*  It  woul'*  be  jointly  repre- 
sented on  the  Examination  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  could  issue  a “Certificate  in  Commercial 
Studies'1  on  successful  completion  of  a 3 year  course* 
This  certificate  rfould  become  ''the"  recognised  Certifi- 
cate by  all  business  houses  throughout  ‘he  Territory 
and  by  the  P*S«B»  The  holder  would  be  entitled  to  ad- 
vanced entry  into  the  Institute  of  Technology  towards 
a full  professional  accounting  qualification*  Hs  may 
also  be  entitled  to  some  advanced  standing  in  he  Uni- 
versity should  a commerce  or  economics  degree  ubse- 
quentiy  develop  there* 

(b>  That  this  Seminar  endorses  the  proposals  of  the  Society 
f^r  the  f oration  of  a Territory  ^ciety  of  Accountants 
to  be  formed  within  the  next  3 years  to  regulate  the 
practices  of  accounting  in  the  Territory,  and  to  regis- 
ter public,  accountants*  This  body  may  have  a lower 
standard  than  its  Australian  counterpart,  and  would 
take  its  numbers  (as  at  today)  from  graduates  of  the 
Accountancy  & business  Studies  School  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology. 


(c)  That , in  the  interests  of  co-ordj nation,  the  Administra- 
tion looks  closely  into  the  possioi.  ity  of  bringing 


For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Territory  Group 


under  one  band  the  fragmented  commercial  training  which 
currently  exists  at  Port  Moresby.. 


(1)  That  £ull  time  courses  in  commerce  be  extended 


on  both  sides  of  the  Island , and  in  major 
centres,  so  as  to  cater  for  the  needs  of  com- 
merce and  industry* 


(ii)  That  night  courses  be  developed  throughout  Tech- 


nical Colleges  for  the  further  training  of 
local  officers  who,  because  of  employment,  can- 
not get  to  full-time  courses* 


(iii)  That  correspondence  courses  keep  pace  and  keen 


(iv)  Finally  that  the  certificates  issued  be  of  a 

standard  nature,  whether  for  a full-time,  part- 
time  or  correspondence  student*  The  question 
of  certificates  should  be  coordinated  at  the 
highest  Leve*.  so  as  to  avoid  the  rash  of  inde- 
pendent certificate  issuing  bodies  which  has 
been  a failing  in  Australia  for  the  past  25 
years* 


parallel  with  such  full-time  and  part-time 
courses  as  are  developed  by  the  Tfepartment  of 
Education* 
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APPF3DIX  1 


FORMATION  OF  TERRITORY  INSTITUTE 
OF  COMMERCIAL  STUDIES 


Proposals  prepared  by  Executive  Committee  of  TPNG 
Croup  of  Australian  Society  of  Accountants,  as  part 
of  an  Educational  Research  Project  into  the  reeds 
for  business,  accounting  and  cocnmerce  training  In 
the  Territory  o£  Papua  and  New  Guinea, 
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Foreword 


l*  In  August*  1968t  a Territory  Group  of  the  Australian 
Society  of  Accountants  was  formed  in  Papua  New  Guinea* 
The  group  comprised  some  150  quali£led  accountants  re- 
sident in  different  parts  of  the  Territory,  of  whom 
nearly  100  resided  in  Port  Moresby  and  environs* 


2*  From  the  outset  the  Group  concerned  itself  with  educa- 
tional  (accounting)  matters,  and  the  assistance  of 
educational  authorities  in  the  co-ordination  of  account- 
ing training* 

3*  It  soon  ererged  that  there  were  5 main  areas  of  re- 
search * ' 

(a)  A complete  review  of  syllati  up  to  the  techni- 
cian or  support  course  level* 

(erg*  - Technical  College,  Adult  Education  and 
External  Studies  courses)* 


(b)  A review  of  sylLabi  from  the  support  course 
Level  to  the  full  professional  level; 

(e*g*  - Accountancy  aid  Business  Studies  Course 
at  IHTE) * 

(_ ) The  place  for  commercial,  accounting  or  manag- 
erial subjects  at  the  University* 

(e*g*  - for  mature  age  students)* 

(d)  A review  of  examining  bodies,  including  the  issue 
of  diplomas  or  certificates; 

(e*g.  - the  need  for  a Territory  Institute  of 
Commercial  Studies  at  the  technician  level)* 

(e)  The  registration  of  practicing  Accountants  in 
TPNG. 

(e*g*  - Public  Accountants'  Registration  Board). 
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4.  The  Territory  Group  recognised  the  importance  of  steer- 
ing students  into  a study  'pipe- line*  - indeed,  the 
Territory's  Department  of  Education  pressed  the  Group 
to  provide  a lead  in  fihe  type  of  commercial  training 
Which  the  professional  (ASA)  body  cHsired.  As  a result, 
the  weight  of  the  Whole  Group  Committee  was  thrown  into 
the  following  educational  research  project  for  1969. 

This  was  designed  to  cover  item  3(a)  above. 


"a  complete  and  critical  survey  of  accounting 
and  support  level  training  (including  syllabi s 
and  examinations),  conducted  within  the  Terri- 
tory with  a view  to  submitting,  by  31  Dec  69,  to 
Appropriate  Authorities,  a full  report  on  the 
level  of  training,  examinations  and  qualifica- 
tions required  by  Terri tot,,  jccountants  at  both 
the  full  professional  level  and  at  the  support 
course  leve-1.  This  project  to  be  undertaken  in 
conjunction  with  appropriate  Educational,  Public 
Service,  or  Administration  Departments  to  ensure 
an  end  result  Which  is  acceptable  to  the  A*S.A. , 
to  all  interested  Authorities  and  to  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Interests  within  tha  Territory." 


3.  Aftei  preliminary  research  and  discussions  with  educa- 
tional and  manpower  planning  officers,  the  Territory 
Group  conducted  its  first  accounting  seminar  at  Goroka 
on  7-9  June  69.  This  seminar,  which  was  a * ended  by  30 
representatives  of  commerce,  industry,  government, 
banking,  public  authorities  and  practicing  accountants, 
considered  in  some  depth  the  type  of  commercial  train- 
ing required  at  the  support  level.  This  paper  now  re- 
presents the  results  of  £he  Goroka  Seminar  - it  pro- 
duces a suggested  examination  syllabi  for  candidates  at 
the  support  or  technician  level. 

6.  Tha  paper  does  not  of  itself  recommend  the  establishment 
of  a Territory  Institute  of  Commercial  Studies  to  confer 
member  snip  or  issue  certificates  at  the  support  course 
level.  The  Research  Committee  of  the  Group  does,  how- 
ever, feol  that,  in  the  near  future,  some  body  similarly 
named  will  need  to  be  formed  in  the  Territory  - or 
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alternatively , that  the  Institute  of  Corome rcitl  Studies 
in  Australia  vill  need  to  extend  its  tr.embe rship  to 
those  Papuans  and  New  Guineans  who  complete  a course 
of  study  appropriate  to  the  Territory  , and  which  approx- 
imates the  Australian  standard  for  affiliate  membership 
of  that  Institute* 

The  Territory  Group , as  a group  of  the  Queensland  Divi- 
sion of  the  Australian  Society  of  Accountants  can  only 
make  its  recommendations  to  its  parent  body  in  Australia, 
and  then  await  the  expertise  of  the  Australian  body  to 
recommend  to  the  Administration  at  the  appropriate  time, 
the  formation  of  any  new  Institution* 


7*  All  of  this  means  that  the  predominant,  and  indeed  the 
most  pressing,  task  is  to  consider  the  type  of  training 
required  and  to  recommend  courses  to  the  educational 
teaching  bodies*  Those  bodies  must  then  prepare  their 
own  detailed  sy liable  and  teach  towards  their  own  exam- 
inations* These  examinations  will  then  be  "recognised" 
by  the  proposed  new  body* 

Such  courses  must  be  fully  integrated*  Present  school 
leavers  at  the  Form  4 level,  must  be  able  to  fit  into 
the  scheme*  School  leavers,  at  the  Form  6 level,  must 
be  able  to  fit  in  at  an  advanced  level*  The  Commerce 
Certificate  course  at  the  Lae  Technical  College  should 
be  parallel  (in  common  subjects!  so  that  exemptions  may 
be  gt anted  on  the  grounds  of  recognised  equivalent 
qualifications  • similarly,  with  Form  5 or  6 Subjects 
taught  by  the  Department  of  External  Studies* 

Candidates  completing  the  technician  level  course  should 
be  able  to  fit  with  some  advanced  standing,  into  the 
Accountancy  Si  business  Studies  course  at  the  IHTE*. 


8*  The  attached  draft  proposals  an*  syllabi  of  examinations 
for  a "Territory  institute  of  Cormnercial  S,  -.dies"  is 
put  forward  by  the  TPHG  Group  of  th".  Australian  Society 
of  Accountants,  in  an  effort  to  ordinate  and  advance 
commercial  and  accounting  training  in  TPNG* 
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Aims  and  Objectives 

The  primary  aims  and  objectives  of  the  proposed 
Territory  Institute  of  Commercial  Studies  are: 

(a)  to  co-operate  with  the  accountancy  profession 

a and  the  business  community  generally  for  the 

purpose  of  fostering  and  maintaining  in  the 
Territory  a body  of  qualified  personnel 
skilled  in  accounting  and  Belated  procedures; 

<b)  to  prescribe  and  adopt  standards  of  attain- 
ments of  members  and  for  auch  purposes  to  be 
represented  on  the  examination  boards  of  educa- 
tional bodies  conducting  examinations  in  the 
Territory,  in  accounting  and  commercial  subjects 

(c)  to  actively  promote  the  qualification  of  its 
members  throughout  the  Territory,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  appropriate  recognition  and 
status  for  its  members; 

(d ) to  protect  the  general  interests  of  Territory 
members  and  to  provide  them  with  appropriate 
services  and  facilities* 


Introduction  to  Course 

The  support  level  (or  technician)  course  will  be 
conducted  in  three  stages  - Stages  I,  II  and  III*  Each 
stage  will  contain  four  subjects,  the  details  of  which  are 
set  out  under  the  heading  of  "Plan  of  Course"* 

The  basic  entrance  qualifications  for  the  techni 
clan  level  course  should  be  a pass  in  four  subjects  at  the 
Form  4 level,  two  of  the  subjects  to  be  English  and  Mathe- 
matics* Persons  wishing  to  undertake  the  course  who  have 
not  passed  Form  4 at  the  required  level , but  who  have  had 
three  years  experience  in  work  considered  by  a committee  of 
the  Institute  to  be  work  that  provides  a suitable  background 
for  accountancy  studies,  may  be  admitted  as  candidates* 

It  is  envisaged  that  the  full  courso  would  take 
three  yeart  of  full  time  study  to  complete*  Alternatively, 
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by  taking  two  subjects  per  year  by  correspondence  or  part 
time  study*  the  course  would  take  six  years* 

Exemptions  from  individual  subjects  could  be 
granted  on  production  of  evidence  of  other  recognised  equiv- 
alent qualification* 

The  Institute  would  not  be  a tutorial  body  nor 
would  it  be,  in  the  early  stages,  an  examining  body*  By 
being  represented  on  examining  bodies  of  educational  author- 
ities, it  would  thus  grant  recognition  to  the  examinations 
of  those  bodies. 

It  would  Issue  letters  of  attainment  at  the  com- 
pletion of  each  of  Stages  1 and  11,  and  a certificate  on 
successful  completion  of  Stage  III* 

The  classes  of  Institute  membership  and  the 
de signatory  letters  (e.g.  M*C.S*>  to  be  used  after  a member’s 
name  are  to  be  determined* 


Plan  of  Course 

The  course  will  be  divided  into  three  stages* 

Each  stage  must  be  completed  before  any  subject  in  a succeed* 
ing  stage  may  be  taken. 

There  are  four  subjects  in  each  stage*  In  Stage 

I each  of  the  four  subjects  listed  are  compulsory*  Stage 

II  there  are  three  compulsory  subjects  with  a choice  of  one 
additional  subject  from  those  listed*  In  Stage  HI  there  are 
two  compulsory  subjects  with  a choice  of  two  additional  sub- 
jects from  those  listed* 

A letter  of  attainment  will  be  issued  on  comple- 
tion of  each  of  Stages  1 and  II * 

A certificate  will  be  Issued  on  successful  com- 
pletion of  Stage  111*  A member  of  the  Institute  receiving 
such  a certificate  will  be  permitted  to  use  letters  after  his 
name  designating  Institute  status* 
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STAGE  I - All  subjects  compulsory 


# 1.1  Accounting  1 

* 1.2  Commercial  Mathematics 

# 1.3  Business  English 

* 1.4  Social  and  Business  Structure 


STAGE  II  - Four  subjects  to  be  taken,  three  are  compulsory 
and  there  Is  a choice  of  one  subject  to  be 
taken  from  subject  No.  2.4  or  2.5. 


* 2.1  Accounting  II 

* 2.2  Business  Law 

* 2.3  Business  Communications 

* 2.4  Accounting  Controls  and  Auditing 

2.5  Office  Administration  and  Personnel  Rela- 
tions 


STAGE  III  - Four  subjects  to  be  taken,  two  are  compulsory 
and  there  is  a choice  of  two  subjects  to  be 
taken  from  subjects  Ho.  3.3,  3.4  or  3.5. 


* 3.1  Accounting  III 

* 3.2  Business  Economics 

3.3  Business  Statistics 

3.4  Taxation  Law 

3.5  Special  Law 


NOTES 

(a)  Subjects  marked  * are  compul sory  (unless  exempted 
on  grounds  of  some  other  recognised  qualifications) 

(b)  Subjects  not  marked  * are  electives  (these  must  be 
completed  unless  exempted  therefrom  on  the  grounds 
of  some  other  recognised  qualification) 


if 
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APPENDIX  I! 


EXAMINATION  SYLLABUS 


STAGE  1 subject  of  ACCOUNTING  I 
(Subject  No*  1*1)  (2  papers) 


aml  The  aim  of  this  subject  is  to  ensure  that-,  the 

candidate  has  a sound  knowledge  of  double  entry 
book-keeping  and  accounting  for  simple  business 
enterprises*  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  an  abil- 
ity to  work  from  original  documentation* 

Office  procedures  will  also  be  examined  in  this 
subject* 


SCOPE; 

Part  "A11  Accounting  (to  Trial  Balance) 

1*  History*  nature  and  purpose  of  book-keeping 

2*  Introduction  to  Balance  Sheet 

3.  Need  for  Internal  controls  and  documentation 

4*  Cash  transactions 

5*  Double  entry  system 

6*  General  Journal  and  sub journals 

7*  Ledger  and  Chart  of  Accounts 

6*  Subsidiary  ledgers  and  sectional  balancing 

9*  Trial  Balance 

Office  Procedures  (to  be  included  in  Part  "A") 

1*  Records  and  index  systems*  including  corres- 
pondence 

2*  Office  communications 

3.  The  handling  of  cash  in  Mae  office  (including 
petty  cash) 

4,  Office  machines 


I 
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5.  Dealing  with  the  public 

Part  l,B1>  Accounting  (to  Balance  Sheet! 

1,  Depreciation 
2 * Sale  of  assets 

3*  General  ledger  adjustments  (incl*  correction 
of  errors) 

4*  Classification  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
items 

5*  - Trading  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account 
6*  Accounting  equation  and  Balance  Sheet 
7 * Classification  of  Balance  Sheet  items 
6*  Different  methods  of  presenting  final  accounts 

Office  Procedures  (to  he  included  in  part  "B11) 

l*  Nature  of  office  work  " organisational  dia- 
grams 

2 * The  Office  Manager 

3*  Office  Layout  (including  office  furnishings 
and  equipments) 

4.  Office  forms 
5*  Statistics 
6*  Office  Security 
7.  Insurance 


STAGE  1 subject  of  COMMERCIAL  MATHEMATICS 
(Subject  No*  1-2)  (1  paper) 


AIM;  The  aim  of  this  subject  is  to  ensure  that  the  candi- 

date has  the  basic  mathematic  skills  required  in 
Commerce,  The  emphasis  will  be  on  commercial  needs 
and  usage* 

SCOPE: 

1*  Basic  arithmetical  manipulations*  To  include 
decimals,  fractions,  percentages*  Applications 
of  these  in  the  use  of  moneys  weights  and 


measures* 
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2.  Ratio  and  Proportion.  Use  and  method  of  com 
putation. 

3.  Arithmetical  Applications.  Discounts,  Mark- 
ups, Unit  Cost  Calculations,  Oncost,  Duty, 
Conuni  sslon. 

4.  Interest,  Simple  Interest,  Interest  on  Loans 
.and  Deposits,  Principles  of  compound  inter- 
est, Basis  of  Interest  calculations. 

3.  Hire  Purchase  calculations. 

6.  Payroll,  Calculations  of  pay  on  a weekly 
basis  - at  casual  rates  - at  piece  work  rates 
Incentive  payments,  deductions,  reduction  etc. 
Cash  analysis. 

7.  Volume  Calculations.  Necessary  for  shipping 
and  transport  documents. 

8.  Postage  and  Air  Freight  calculations.  Use  of 
scales,  how  to  read  air  freight  and  postage 
rates. 

* 

9.  Averages,  Mean  and  Median. 

1C.  Mathematical  Aids.  Ready  Reckoners,  Payroll 
Tables,  Interest  and  Quantity  tables. 

II.  Averages,  Mean,  Median. 


STAGE  I subject  of  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 
(Subject  No.  1.3)  (1  paper) 


AIM;  The  aim  of  thla  subject  is  to  ensure  that  the  candi- 

date has  a basic  knowledge  of  English  comprehension 
and  expression,  and  an  ability  to  think  and  express 
himself  clearly  in  English.  This  subject  is  a 
basis  for  the  compulsory  S^age  n subject  of  'Busi- 
ness Commumi cat ions' . 

l*ttf 


SCOPE: 


It  is  considered  that  this  course  could  be  struct- 
ured after  the  manner  of  t^e  English  course  con- 
ducted by  the  Bankers  College,  where  various  sit- 
uations which  a candidate  might  meet  in  his  daily 
work  are  analysed,  and  lessons  dealing  with  the 
language  reauirements  of  each  situation  are  de- 
veloped. The  scope  will  include  such  items  as: 

1.  Sentence  and  paragraph  construction  based  on 
business  situations. 

2.  Commercial  vocabulary  work? 

3.  Comprehension  work. 

4.  Filling  in  Forms  - Application  Forms  of 
various  kinds,  income  tax  forms,  etc. 

5.  Types  of  business  letters  - job  applications, 
ordering  goods  etc*,  telegrams* 

Overall,  candidates  should  be  able  to  comprehend 
English  and  effectively  use  it.  They  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  writing, 
correct  and  incorrect  expression*  They  should  be 
able  to  think  and  express  themselves  clearly  and 
communicate  effectively. 


STAGE  I subiect  of  SOCIAL  AMD  BUSINESS  STUDIES 
(Subject  No.  1.4)  (I  paper) 


AIM:  The  aims  of  this  subject  are  threefold*  Firstly 

it  is  intended  to  provide  the  candidate  -with  a 
general  understanding  of  the  structure  of  the 
Territory  community,  including  the  nature  of  its 
government,  its  social  structure,  and  its  economic 
organisation*  Secondly  it  seeks  to  give  him  an 
understanding  of  the  way  in  which  commercial  acti- 
vity is  organised  in  the  western  society*  Thirdly, 
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the  subject  seeks  to  provide  candidates  with  an 
understanding  of  the  special  problems  which  exist 
in  the  Territory  where  imported  business  concepts 
are  being  introduced  to  a generally  under-developed 
country  and  a plural  society* 


FART  »AW  - SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Politico/ Economic  Structure -Governmental  Structure 


l i Political  evolution  in  the  Territory:  Pre 

World  War  1 - inter  war  years  - World  War  11  - 
Post  War* 

2,  Structure  of  Government:  The  House  of  AeeembLy  * 

the  Administrator  - departmental  structure  - 
District  Organisation  - Commonwealth  Departments* 
Emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  Papua-New  Guinea 
Act* 

3*  External  political  influences;  the  Australian 
Government  - the  United  Nations  and  the  Trust* 
eeship  Council* 

I 

4.  The  Judicial  System:  Supreme  Court  - District 

Court  - laical  Court  - Jurisdictions  and  Powers* 

[ h 

i 

5*  Local  Government:  Constitution*'  powers  and 

finances  of  Councils* 

6*  Semi -governmental  organisations:  The  Housing 

Commission  - the  Electricity  Commission  - the 
Harbour's  Board  - the  Copra  Marketing  Board  - 
the  Overseas  Telecfomaunications  Commission*  etc* 

Social  Structure 

1*  The  Traditional  Society  V 

2*  The  Impact  of  Social  Change 
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Economic  Structure 


1.  Topography  of  the  Territory:  physical 
features  * geological  formation  - volcanic 
areas  - limitations  loosed  by  topography 
on  human  ecology. 

2.  Natural  Resources:  Soil*  vegetations, 

climate,  minerals,  water. 

3.  Primary  Productions;  major  crops  and  in- 
d us tries  - plantations  production  and  indig* 
enoue  small  holdings  - organisational  differ- 
ences • the  system  of  land  tenure  and  land 
usage* 

4.  Secondary  and  Tertiary  industries:  types 

and  magnitude  - road  development  • transport 
and  shipping  services  - retail  trading  - 

manufacturing*  \ 

5.  The  Balance  of  Payments:  import  replacement:  ; 

- major  imports  and  exports  • the  need  for 

balanced  economic  development*  l 

6*  The  labour  force:  availability  of  skilled, 

semi*  ski  lied  and  unskilled  labour  • labour  j 

mobility  • traditional  influences  on  labour,  > 

including  land  tenure  and  customary  obliga*  i 

tions*  i 

j 

7.  Government  Finance:  Revenue,  including  tax- 

ation tariffs  and  grants  - expenditure  • 

• historical  growth  pattern*  j 

* * \ 

i 

t 

PART  f<B»  * BUSINESS  STUDIES  j 

i 

Business  Structure  , \ 

1,  Business  organisation  in  the  plural  society: 
the  contrast  fof  the  formalised  contractual 
relationship  of  western  society  with  the  in- 
formal relationship  based  on  customary  social  > 
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obligations  of  the  traditional  society  - their 
impact  on  commercial  organisation  in  the  in- 
digenous environment  - the  profit  motive.. 

2.  Sole  proprietorship:  nature  of  ownership  - 
risk  - capita]  raising* 

3*  Partnership:  Nature  - agreements  - capital 

raising  - risk* 

4*  Indigenous  enterprises!  the  Co- operative Imove- 
raent  - rural  progress  societies  - Genomic 
activity  of  local  government 

5*  The-  concept  of  legal  corporate  ^^i^ture: 
origins  - definition  - features* 

6*  Forms  of  corporate  structure  in  the  Territory  - 
Business  Names  Ordinance  * Organisations  In- 
corporation Ordinance  - Co-operatives  Ordin- 
ance - Companies  Ordinance* 

7*  The  concept  of  limited  liability  generally  - 

development  and  origins  - definition  - features* 
(Should  he  treated  generally*  legal  aspects 
in  Company  Lav  Paper)*  Relationship  of  limited 
liability  to  various  types  of  corporate  struct- 
ure in  the  Territory*  * 

8*  ^ Transactions  in  Shares:  the  Stock  Exchange  - 

Stock!' Jters  - values  of  shares  - market  report 
on  sh*  as  - reasons  for  market  fluctuations* 

9„  The  indigenous  entrepreneur;  source  of  capital  - 
organisation  - means  of  operation  - profit  dis- 
tribution* 

10*  Unincorporated  indigenous  group  enterprises 

(Part  1)  : origins  - the  group  joint  venture  - 

capital  structure  - means  bf  operation  - di- 
vergence from  western  corporate  organisations* 

11*  Unincorporated  indigenous  group  enterprises 
(Part  II):  case  studies  - successful  and  un- 

successful enterprises* 


y - 
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Attitudes  towards  formal  business  structure 
(Fart  1):  the  conflict  between  the  profit 

motive  and  customary  obligations  - problems 
of  organisation. 

13 i Attitudes  towards  formal  business  structure 
(Fart  11):  the  problem  of  capital  - mainte- 

nance of  assets  - -capital  distributions  * 
separating  the  individual  from  the  organisa- 
tion. 

14.  Cult  activity  and  business  structure:  myths 

of  the  origins  of  .the  developed  society's 
wealth  - case  studies  of  cult  orientated 
pseudo  business  ventures  - the  role  of  trad- 
itional beliefs. 

15. *  Indigenous  business  structure  and  economic 

activity  generally  and  its  effect  on  the  poli- 
tical, economic  and  social  development  of  the 
Territory  * 

16.  The  future:  the  role  of  the  trained  account* 

ant  in  the  Territory  community,  with  partic- 
ular  emphasis  on  the  need  for  trained  people 
in  assisting  the  organisation  and  development 
of  Indigenous  business  enterprises. 


STAGE  11  subject  of  ACCOUNTING  11 
(Subject  No.  2.1)  (2  Papers) 


AIM:  The  aim  of  this  subject  is  the  extension  of  the 

Stage  1 subject  of  Accounting  1 into  more  special- 
ised fields  of  Accounting,  and  to  prepare  the 
candidate  to  work  at  more  senior  levels  involving 
an  understanding  of  financial  accounting  systems 
and  elementary  budgeting  systems. 
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SCOPE:  1*  Mote  Advanced  balance  day  adjustments  and 

balance  sheets* 

2;  Different  methods  of  Balance  Sheet  and  Revenue 
Account  presentations* 

3*  Interpretation  of  accounts  - percentages, 
ratios*  comparisons* 

4*  Accounting  of  stocks  and  methods  of  valuing 
stocks* 


5*  Funds  statements* 

6,  Bills  of  Exchange* 

7*  tianufactur  ng  accounts* 

P*  Departmental  accounting* 

9*  Accounting  for  PaVroll* 

10*  Hire  Purchase  Accounting* 

11*  Elementary  Company  Accounting* 


STAGE  II  subject  of*  BUSINESS  law 
(Subject  No*  2*2)  (1  Paper) 


AIM 1 The  aim  of  this  subject  is  to  give  an  introduction 

to  business  lav.  It  aims  at  acquainting  the  can- 
didate with  basic  principles  rather  than  with  the 
, technical  details  of  case  lev. 


SCOPE: 


1*  Origin  and  History.  Types  of  Business  Lav* 

2.  Administration,  property  affected,  necessity 
for  knovledge  * * * 

3*  Structure  of  the  Courts*  Difference  between 
common  lav  and  statute  lav. 
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stage  II 

(Subject 

AIM; 

SCOPE: 
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4.  Contract*  Sale  of  Goods  and  Hite  Purchase. 

5.  Negotiable  Instruments  * 

6.  Carriage  of  Goods. 

* 

Licences  * various. 

8.  Agents  and  Principals. 

9.  Liens  and  Bailment,  Bilbs  of  Sale,  Mortgages. 

i 

10.  Insurance. 

The  following  topics  should  also  be  treated 
but  not  in  great  detail: 

11.  Bankruptcy  (General). 

a 1 

12*  Taxation  (General). 

13.  Company  (General)' 


subject  of  BUSINESS  COMMUNICATIONS 
So*  2*3)  <1  Paper) 


The  aim  of  this  subject  is  to  achieve  effective 
communications  in  business.  {j&lng  the  Stage  1 
subject  of  "Business  English"  as  a basie»  the 
candidate  should  develop  an  ability  to  use 
language  to  canumioicate  effectively  and  to  under* 
stand  communications,  both  formal  and  informal 
within  an  organisation. 


1.  Methods  of  Communication  - oral:  visual, 

written.  \ 

2.  Problems' of  convunication  - different  approach, 
psychological  barriers,  language  etc. 


3.  Internal  end  external  correspondence  by  Memo;:  . 
Minutes,  Notes  etc. 

4.  Letter  writing,  various  types. 

5.  Report  writing. 

6.  Precis  writing. 

7.  Comprehension  of  Business  reports,  contract s* 
business  documents  generally. 

8.  Clear  Thinking  * summarising  of  information, 
sequencing  of  information,  interpretation  Qf 
instructions. 

9.  Oral,  communications  and  speech  making  tech- 
niques. 

+ 

10.  Nature  of  meetings  and  elementary  conduct  0f 
meetings- 


STAGE  11  subject  of  ACCOUNTING  CONTROLS  Affl>  AUDITING 
(Subject  No.  2.4)  (1  paper) 


AIM?  The  aim  of  this  subject  is  to  provide  a general 

understanding  of  the  nature  of  accounting  controls 
and  auditing  procedures.  The  stress  will  be  on 
aspects  of  internal  control  needed  for  commerce 
and  industry  ge^rally,  rather  than  on  specific 
audit  programmes  for  different  industries;  and  on 
internal  auditing  as  an  aid  to  efficient  management- * 
in  the  avoidance  of  waste  and  in  the  safeguarding- 
of  the  enterprise's  investment. 

SCOPE:  1.  Introduction  to  Auditing  - Definition*  object- 

ives, advantages  of  audits  for  management, 
creditors,  investors  and  others* 

& 
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2.  Types  o'f  Audits  • Continuous,  periodical, 
partial,  balance  sheet,  etc. 

3.  Procedure  * Inspection  of  Accounting  System, 
concept  of  vouching,  documentation  and  evidence 
to  support  entries,  concept  of  verification. 

internal  control 

1.  Importance  of  control,  organised  systems,  basic 
principles,  delegation  of  authority,  division 
of  responsibilities. 

2.  Handling  and  security  of  ^ash  receipts,  bank- 
ing,  petty  cash. 

3.  Credit  Sales,  cash  sales,  C.O.D.  systems,  sales 
summaries* 

4.  Cash  purchases,  credit  purchases,  invoices, 
delivery  notes,  vouching  and  payment  of  in- 
voices. 

5*  Returns  Inwards,  Returns  Outwards,  credit  notes, 
shortages,  damaged  goods. 

6.  Stock  recording,  perpetual  inventories,  stock- 
takes, valuation  of  stock,  stock  on  consignment, 
retail  stocktakes* 

7.  Postings,  Balancing  and  inspection  of  ledgers 
control  accounts,  subsidiary  ledgers  and 
records,  reconciliations. 

AUDITING 

1.  Checking  of  Accounting  System,  methods  used 
for  documentation,  checking,  filing  and  record - 
ing. 

2,  Test  checks,  methods  and  use. 

Audit  programmes  - types* 
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STAGE  II  subject  of  OFFICE  ADH1HI STRATI OH  AND  PERSOHHEL 

RELATIONS 

(Subject  Mo*  2.51  (1  Paper) 


standing  of  the  principles Aof  sound  administration 
in  an  office  situation*  The  candidate  should  be 
given  an  insight  of  all  aspects  of  office  adminis- 
tration relating  to  the  employment  of  new  staff*  as 
well  as  office  procedures  and  public  relations 
generally. 


the  relationship  of  the  office  staff  with  the 
outside  staff* 

2,  Staff  recruitment;  ategories  of  st^ff  needed  - 
qualifications  - advertisements  - applications  - 
interviews  - general  availability  of  staff* 

3*  Staff  administration;  attendance  records  - 

leave  of  absence  - entitlements  and  privileges  - 
working  conditions  - living  conditions  - keeping 
staff  efficient  and  satisfied  - job  descriptions 
and  duty  statements* 

4*  Staff  control:  lines  of  responsibility  - 'Ks- 

cipline  - incentives  to  efficiency  - loyalty  to 
the  organisation  - promotional  opportunities  * 
need  for  personal  integrity  - dangers  of  favour- 
itism* patronage  and  nepotism* 

5,  Staff  trainings  need  for  training  - forms  of 

training  (institutional  academic  on  j^b)  - facil- 
ities for  training  - training  and  procedural 
manuals. 

6*  Staff  salary  procedures:  salary  and  staff  re- 

cords - methods  of  salary  payment  - extra  pay- 
ments overtime,  (bonuses*  commissions)  deduct- 
ions from  salaries  (tax  Instalments*  group  in- 
surance* superanm  ind  provident  funds, 


The  aim  of  this  subject  is  to  provide  an  under- 


SCOPE:  1*  The  place  of  the  office  in  the  organisation  and 


medical  benefits,  etc*)* 


7.  Committees:  purposes  of  committees  - use  and 

organisation  of  committees  * advantage  and  dis- 
advantages of  committees. 

8*  Meeting  procedures:  duties  of  chairman  - agenda  - 

procedures  during  meetings  * standing  orders  and 
rules  of  debate  - order  of  business  - recording 
meetings  - minutes  - resolutions  - follow  up. 

9,  Personnel  relations,  personnel  practice. 

10.  Self  Motivation,  esprit  de  corps,  how  to  get 
things  done. 

11.  Public  Relations. 


STAGE  III  subject  of  ACCOUNTING  111 
(Subject  No.  3.1)  (2  Papers) 


AIM?  The  aim  of  this  subject  is  to  equip  the  candidate 

with  a knowledge  of  the  aims  -and  methods  of  both 
the  financial  accounting  system  and  the  cost  account- 
ing system.  The  techniques  of  company  accounting 
will  be  further  developed.  The  candidate  will  ob- 
tain''* general  appreciation  of  costing  techniques 
and  tfie  operations  of  a costing  department.  He 
will  also  be  given  some  understanding  of  data  pro- 
cessing and  mechanised  means  of  handling  business 
transactions  and  business  data. 


SCOPE:  Company  Accounting 

+ 

1.  Revision  of  work  on  company  accounting  including 
all  aspects  of  issue',- allotment,  payment  and 
recording  for  shares. 

Issue  of  Bonus  shares. 

J891 
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3*  Formation  of  a company  and  conversion  of  a 
business  into  a company. 

4.  Simple  company  profit  and  loss  accounts  and 
balance  sheets. 

Costing  Procedures 

1.  Introduction  to  costing  procedures. 

2.  Job,  process  and  Standard  Costs* 

3.  Basic  documents  required  for  costing  and 
budgeting  work* 

4.  Relationship  of  cost  accounting  to  financial 
accounting. 

5*  Relationship  of  cost  department  to  planning 
and  purchasing  departments* 

6*  Control  of  material,  labour  and  expense. 

7.  Costing  reports. 

Mechanised  Accounting  and  Data  Processing 

1.  Types  of  mechanised  accounting  systems  avail- 
able* 

2.  Impact  of  autjmatiou  on  business  and  commerce 
generally* 

3.  Records  and  Records  Management, 

4.  Adaption  of  internal  control  procedures  for 
mechanisation* 

5.  Data  processing  equipments* 

Introduction  to  computer  planning* 

Business  systems  and  systems  flow-charts. 


7, 
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STAGE  III  Subject  of  BUSINESS  ECONOMICS 
(Subject  3,2)  ( 1 Paper) 


AIMt  The  aim  of  this  subject  is  to  introduce  the  candi 

date  to  the  major  concepts  of  economics  end  their 
application  in  the  Territory  environment,  'Quest- 
ions may  be  set  to  test  the  candidates  ability  to 
apply  his  knowledge  to  current  economic  events  in 
the  Territory, 


"V 


SCOiPEi  1*  Money  and  Banking) 

(a)  Methods  of  exchange,  barter  and  its  dis- 
advantages, meaning,  function  and  forms 
of  money , 

(b)  Nature  and  advantages  of  banks,  kinds  of 
banks,  creation  of  credit  by  banks,  roles 
of  the  Savings,  Trading,  Development  and 

Reserve  Banks,  borrowing  from  banks, 

£ 

2,  Income) 

Forms  of  Income;  Wages,  Profits,  Interest, 
Rentals,  Dividends  etc. 


3*  Prices: 

Price  Mechanism,  importance  of  price,  demand 
and  supply,  equilibrium  of  demand  and  supply, 
pricing  of  export  commodities, 

4,  Division  of  Labour;  * 

Meaning,  advantages  and  disadvantages,  neces- 
si ty  for  exchange,  1 i mi t of "extent , 

5,  Location  of  Industries; 

Meaning,  reasons,  principles  of  comparative 
costs,  international  trade,  exchange  rate. 
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balance  of  payments* 

6*  Scale  of  Production; 

A brief  introduction  to  the  factors  governing 
the  size  of  industrial  undertakings*  Popula- 
tion - size  - skills*  Accumulation  of  capital, 
advantages  of  large  scale  production*  Optimum 
size* 


STAGE  111  subject  of  TAXATION  LAW 
(Subject  No*  3*4)  (1  Paper) 


The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  provid;  an  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  of  the  Territory  income  Tax 
Ordinance*  The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  normal 
rather  than  the  rare  ^or  complex  cabe*  The  cand- 
idate vill^be  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  the 
ordinary  personal  returns  of  expatriate  and  local 
employees,  as  well  as  business  and  company  returns* 


SCOPE; 


1*  A knowledge  of  the  Territory  Income  Tax  Ordi- 
nance * 


2*  Types  of  Income  Tax  Return  Forms* 

3*  Chargeable  Income* 

4*  Returns  of  (expatriate)  residents  with  income 
from  sources  outside  the  Territory* 

5*  Taxable  income,  exempt  income  and  allowable  de- 
ductions* 

6*  Concessional  deductions* 

7*  Appeels  and  offences* 

8*  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  know  the  effects 
of  legal  and ‘Treasury  deci  sion s on  common  items 
of  income  and  d&luctfon, 

' - - Cm '■ 
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THE  PROFESSION-  TRAINING  OF  MATHEMATICS 


AMD  SCIENCE  TEACHERS  IN: THE  TERRITORY  OF 
PAPUA  AMD  NEW  GUINEA 


DENIS  JOY NT 

University  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea 
4~ 


l Background 


It  seems  to  me  that  there  la  an  urgent  need 
for  further  manpower  planning  In  the  Territory*  An  order 
of  priorities  needs  to  be  established  which  will  serve  as 
a guide  for  those  whose  task  It  is  to  plan  production  of 
skilled  personnel*  A related  issue  is  that  of  adequate  re- 
ward for  skills*  One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  channel'- 
ling  people  in  particular  directions  is  financial  reward* 
Therefore  it  seems  important  that  the  wage  structure  be  de- 
signed to  attract  people  the. areas  where  they  are  most 
needed*  Some  organisation,  such  as  the  Department  of  Glvli 
Aviation*  1 understand)  have  already  acted  appropriately  by 
establishing  salary  scales  Which  attract  able  people  to, jobs 
requiring  intelligence  and  application*  Teaching,  on  the 
other  hand,  offers  comparatively  low  rewards  and  consequent- 
ly there  are  many  empty  beds  in  Teachers1  Colleges*  Finally 
1 believe  that  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  Papua  Mew 
Guinea  is  not  only  to  produce  skilled  men  and  women  but  also 
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>to  ensure  that  these  people  are  able  to  pass  on  their  skills 
to  others!  Against  this  background  1 present  the  following 
case  study* 


technical  and  industrial  training  take  more  Interest  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers  in  general , and  science  and  mathe- 
matics teachers  in  particular*  Regardless  of  Which  techni- 
cal or  industrial  field  one  enters,  some  mathematical  and 
scientific  skills  and  knowledge  are  necessary*  The  higher 
the  individual  climbs  the  vocational  ladder  the  more  im- 
portant these  become*  In  a country  where  western  scientific 
concepts  are  almost  non-existent  in  indigenous  culture,  and 
mathematical  concepts  are  demonstrably  even  more  rudimentary 
(Prince  1969) > science  and  mathematics  teachers  become  the 
key  to  successful  vocational  training. 


-reeponsi  ferity-read  to^oncentrate^on^the^need  for_  competent 
indigenous  secondary  teachers  of  mathematics  and  science' - 
an  emphasis  clearly  apparent  in  the  report  Which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea- 


Territory  come  from  a relatively  "science-free"  culture  and 
are  frequently  exposed  to  a western  type  curriculum  quite 


II  Introductory  Remarks 


It  is  important  that  people  concerned  with 


Tertiary  institutions  have  four  major  respons- 
ibilities* These  are  to  provide: 


(i) 


advanced  general  education  and  training; 


<ii> 


the  education  and  training  needed  by  practis- 
ing professionals  In  certain  fields; 


(iii) 


N ‘ 'tication  and  training  of  staff  for  post- 
ary  including  tertiary  Institutions; 


(iv) 


the  education  and  training  of  a substantial 
proportion  of  secondaijy  teachers*  / 


In  this  paper  I propose  to  emphasise  the  last 


As  Drover  (1967)  points  out,  students  in  the 
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All  these  factors  make  it  obvious,  to  me  at 
least,  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  technical  and  indus- 
trial education  In  the  Territory,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  well -qualified  indigenous  mathematics  and  science 
teachers*  At  present  the  only  opportunities  to  prepare 
such  teachers  are  provided  by  the  University  of  Papua  and 
Mew  Guinea  and  Go r oka  Secondary  Teachers  College* 


III  The  Present  Situation  With  Regard  to  Science  and 
Mathematics  at  the  Goroka  Secondary  Teachers1 
College  and  the  University  of  Fapua  and  Mew  Guinea 

1*  University  of  FapUa  and  New  Guinea 

r 

(a)  Faculty  of  Education 
* 

An  examination  of  enrolments  reveals  the  follow' 
ing  picture: 


1968 


1st  semester  13  Group  1 enrolments 

2nd  semester  L2  Group  1 & 2 enrolments 


■ 1969 


1st  semester  39  Group  l & 2 enrolments 

-4- 

2nd  semester  39  Group  1 & 2 enrolments 


approximately  half  of  ^these  students  are  indig- 
enous* 

When  individual  courses  were  examined  It  was 
found  that: 

(i)  3 expatriate  students  were  taking  science 

courses  concurrently*  All  were  already 
TeacKiYigT -- 

(11)  One  Australian  Aboriginal  student  was 

taking  concurrent  science  and  Education 
courses  with  the  intention  of  teaching 
science  in  the  Territory* 


S 

*■ 
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(iii)  No  indigenous  students  were  enrolled  in 
education  and  science  courses  - concurrently . 

(iv)  Three  indigenous  students  were  concurrently 
enrolled  in  both  education  and  first  year 
mac hematics  courses. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  few  students  appeared 
to  be  preparing  for  careers  as  teachers,  further 
enquiries  were  made  in  both  the  Faculties  of  Arts 
and  Science.  . In  each  of  these  Faculties  course 
advising  is  undertaken  by  the  Sub- Deane. r There- 
fore both  Sub- Deans  and  Heads  of  relevant  Depart- 
ments were  interviewed. 


Cb)  Faculty  of  Arts 

Here  Mathematics  was  the  only  Department  consult 
ed.  The  Acting  Head  of  Department  expressed  the 
opinion  that  apy  graduate  would  need  to  have, 
passed  the  subject  at  least  at  second  year  level 
to  make  a successful  teacher*  Enrolment  figures 
at  this  level  for  indigenous  students  have  been: 


1968 

3 

students 

1969 

3 

students 

The  1968  figure  Includes  one  successful  student 
who  is  majoring  in  science*  The  1969  figure  In- 
cludes two  repeat  students*  One  of  these  already 
works  as  a statistician  and  the  other  Is  described 
in  the  terms -^education, is.  his  only  hole**'  Ex- 
perience suggests  that  this  type  of  student  is  no 
more  likely  to  succeed  In  education  than  in  mathe- 
matics. The  third  student  Is  uncommitted  voca- 
tionally but  has  expressed  no  interest  in  teach- 
ing. The  estimated  number  of  Indigenous  graduates 
majoring  In  mathematics  over  the  next  few  years  is 


% 
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1970 

0 graduates 

1971 

l graduate 

1972 

2 graduates 

1973 

3 graduates 

On  enquiry  it  was  found  that  during  guidance 
sessions  the  Sub “Dean  does  not  go  out  of  his 
way  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  a student 
who  wishes  to  teaclj  immediately  upon  gradua- 
ting  to  include  education  courses  in  his  degree 
structure*  Discussions  are  centred  about  neces- 
sary courses  for  completing  the  B.A*  degree  and 
nothing  specific  is  done  to  encourage  students 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession*  However  in 
‘the  University  Calendar  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics has  recommended  a sequence  of  mathematics 
courses  for  any  students  who  sets  out  to  become 
a teacher* 

In  relation  to  the  classroom,  McKay  (I953»p*14) 
pointed  out  that  there  were  only  44  teachers  in 
the  Secondary  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Education  whose  main  teaching  subject  was  mathe- 
matics * Of  these  only  7 had  university  degrees 
and  not  all  of  those  7 had  mathematics  as  a major 
subject  in  their  degrees.  He  estimated  from  his 
analysis  of  the  Currie  Commission  figures  that 
about  300  mathematics  teachers  would  be  needed 
in  the  Territory  by  1973  and  that  earns  150  of 
these  should  have  university  degrees  in  mathe- 
matics* 


*‘Cc)  Faculty  of  Science 

None  of  the  three  departments,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, and  Earth  Science  and  Biology*  appear 
to  have  put  in  writing  an  appropriate  course 
prescription  for  a science  teacher*  The 
Faculty  of  Science  does  suggest  model  courses 
for  students  intending  to  progress  in  particular 
areas  of  specialisation,  but  nowhere  was  1 able 
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Co  discover  a proposed  model  course  for  the  science 
teacher . 

Here*  too,  an  Interview  with  Sub-Dean  made  it 
clear  that  guidance  is  not  given  to  encourage 
science  students  to  enrol  in  a general  course 
suitable  for  science  teachers*  nor  to  plan  the 
inclusion  of  Jhe  four  education  units  which  an 
undergraduate  must  include  in  his  degree  course 
if  he  is  to  qualify  for  teaching  upon  graduation. , 
Let  us  now  lock  at  the  situation  in  individual 
departments* 

1,  The  Department  of  Biology 

This  Department  has  carried  out  a manpower 
survey  to  assess  the  need  for  biologists. 

In  1967  Lamb  stated 

According  to  our  figures  there  are  16 
specialist  biologists  in  the  Territory* 
all  in  various  branches  of  the  Admin- 
istration* There  is  an  immediate  re- 
quirement for  almost  twice  this  number*, 

The  number  required  in  five  years  ifc 
32*  and  in  ten  years  approximately  4$, 
making  a total  ofyl30’for  nhe  next  10 
years,  This  figure  includes  seven 
from  private  industry  and  does  not 
allow  for  wastage  or  replacement* 

The  estimate  is  probably  a conserva- 
tive one,  because  an  independent  survey 
carried  out  by  the  Administration  in- 
dicates a need  for  L33  graduates  up  to 
1970*  The  Currie  Report  gave  a much 
higher  number  required  up  to  1973. 

However. ,_.t has eJLafcre.r  figures,  include 
requirements  for  agriculture  and 
forestry  graduates* 

With  regard  to  forestry  graduates  a present 
estimate  suggests  that  33  graduates  could 
be  placed  in  tt^  Territory  imm* Jiately*  Re- 
cognition of  the  need  for  such  graduates  has 

1902 
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led  to  a proposal  for  a degree  in  forestry 
science  to  be  taught  jointly  by  the  U.F.N.G. 
and  the  Forestry  College  at  Bulolo.  This 
has  received  support  locally  but  has  been 
awaiting  approval  from  Canberra  for  over  12 
months.  Should  the  course  he  introduced  it 
is  intended  to  produce  a minimum  of  5 grad- 
uates per  annum  for  the  next  10  years,  when 
it  will  be  increased  to  12.  The  course  is 
intended  to  cater  for  the  need  for  graduates 
in  tropical  forestry  from  the  whole  South 
Pacific  Region. 

The  estimated  output  of  indigenous  biology 
graduates  from  present  courses  Is: 


1970 

2 graduates 

1971 

4 graduates 

1972 

8 graduates 

1973 

15  graduates 

These  students  are  trained  to  enter  the  agri- 
cultural , forestry  and  medical  fields  but  it 
was  stated  that  up  to  50%  voul<?  probably  enter 
teaching.  There  appeared  an  implicit  assump- 
tion that  1'  would  be  the  weaker  students  who 
would  do  so.  However,  as  has  been  shown,  none 
of  these  students  plans  to  earn  qualifications 
that  will  enable  him  to  enter  the  classroom. 
Although  Lamb  (1967,  p.A)  said  that  "Many 
early  graduates  of  this  University  will  be- 
come schoolteachers11  nothing  practical  appears 
to  have  been  done  to  encourage  them  o qualify 
professionally . 


O 
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2.  Department  of  Physics 

In  terms  of  the  maftpowat  Jieeds  ol  ^the  Terri- 
tory enrolment  in  this  department  is  high,  and 
the  anticipated  number  of  graduates  special- 
ising in' physics  rivals  that  in  chemistry 
although  there  appear  to  be  only  about  20^30 
expatriate  physici£^|$i!  Tthe  country  to  be 
replaced.  The  estimated  * output  of  indigenous 

students  is  as  £o*9Q3 
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1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 


1 graduate 

2 graduated 

3 graduates 

4 graduates 


As  with  other  science  departments  the  Physics 
Department  does  not  g&ide  its  students  in  the 
direction  of  teaching*  There  Is  not  a 
physics  course  specifically  designed  for  the 
needs  of  teatliers,  nor  is  it  possible  for  a 
student  to  include  the  required  education 
courses  in  the  model  physics  course  suggested 
in  the  1974)  University  Calendar,  unless  that 
sti lent  is  classified  as  exceptional . As  with 
other  science  departments  teaching  seems  to  be 
considered  as  an  alternative  for  weaker 
students  who  are  not  good  enough  to  specialise. 


3*  The  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Earth  Science 


scientists  with  chemistry  and  earth  science 
backgrounds*  Drover  41967,  p. 9)  gives  the 
following  table  covering  the  need  for  science 
graduates  in  1973 t 


It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  the  need  for 
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Requirements  for  Graduates  in  Science  Disciplines  - 1973 
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Scientists  employed 
In  agriculture  and 
forestry 

Soil  survey  and  land 
use 

Agricultural  officers 
including  specialists 
such  as  plant  intro- 
duction and  fisheries 
development  officer 
Geologists  and  geo- 
physicists 

Scientists  employed 
in  medicine  inclu- 
ding biochemists^ 
entomologist s, 
bacteriologiats 
Meterologists  and 
weather  officers 
Secondary  Teachers 


34 

312 

312 

5 

54 

54 

132 

485  <a) 

9? 

15 

a 

37 

37 

3 

8 

8 

6 

14 

14 

186 

2218  (b) 

222 

EL 

3132 

m 

(a)  Many  of  these  would  be  agricultural  and  forestry  diplo- 
mates,  so  assume  20  per  cent  to  be  graduates,  «*g,  97 
selvae  graduates* 

(b)  50  per  cent  of  these  assumed  .to  £hg>  graduates  and  one- 

fifth  of  these  are  science  e.g.  222  science 

graduates  required. 


Whatever  the  proportion  of  the  required  22 2 
secondary  science  teachers  who  should  have 
knowledge  in  chemistry  quite  clearly  the 
supply  will  not  nearly  ineet  the  demand  (see 
table  below). 

Estimated  Indigenous  Chemistry  Majors 


1970 

0 graduates 

1971 

A 

2 graduates 

1972 

4 graduates 

1973 

6 graduates 

Go r oka  Secondary  Teachers'  College 

Preparation,  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  is  a 
fairly  recent  departure  for  the  Territory.  The  first 
group  of  jteachers  at  Go r oka  to  complete  the  course 
of  secondary  teacher  training  will  be  available  in 
1$70.  Output  of  mathematics  and  science  teachers 


from  this  institution 
pected  to  be 

for  the 

next 

three  years 

1970 

1971 

1972 

. ■ 

Mathematics 

teachers 

5 

11 

12 

\ 

Science  . 

teachers  1 

3 

9 

10 

It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  beyond  1972  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  as  the  intake  of  students  to  the 
college  is  unpredictable.  In  1969  it  was  expected 
that  approximately  110  secondary  teacher  trainees 
would  enter  the  college*  For  some  reason  recruitment 
failed  and  only  46  students  began  the  course*  As 
the  increase  in  enrolment  from  the  previous  year  was 
only  5 the  1971  and  1972  outputs  will  be  similar* 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Go r oka  Teachers'  College  will 
be  more  successful  in  attracting  students  in  the 
future,  but  it  seems  that  one  major  reason  for  its 
unpopularity  is  low  salary  scales*  So  far  as  is 
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known  it  is  not  planned  to  increase  these. 


IV  Conclusions 


(a)  Teachers  of  Mathematics 

In  the  near  future  Goroka  Teachers  College  is 
likely  to  be  the  only  major  source  of  indig- 
enous secondary  mathematics  teachers.  There 
is  going  to  be  only  a small  number  of  mathe- 
matics graduates  from  the  university  over  the 
next  four  years*  and  only  three  indigenous 
students  are  concurrently,  taking  mathematics 
and  education  uuits.  Should  all  three  major 
in  mathematics*  a highly  improbable  situa- 
tion, then  all  the  mathematics  graduates  anti- 
cipated in  1972  could  teach  - also  improbable » 
1973  is  the  first  year  in  which  it.,  seems, 
barely  possible  for  the  Territory  to  produce 
enough  secondary  mathematics  teachers  to  fill 
places  caused  by  growth  and  wastage  - but  not 
replacement  of  expatriates  (see  table  below) ♦ 
This  assumes  a large  increase  in  the  Goroka  in- 
take of  secondary  trainees. 

i ■ — 

If  McKay  (^68)  is  correct  in  that  half  the 
mathematics  teachers  should  be  graduates,  how- 
ever, it  then  becomes  obvious  that  the  Univer- 
sity is  hardly  beginning  to  contribute.  While 
there  seems  some  movement  towards  preparation 
of  non- graduate  local  teachers  the  operation  of 
the  present  system  will  fail  to  produce  a sig- 
nificant number  of  indigenous  graduate  mathe- 
matics teachers. 

(b)  Teachers  of  Science 


If  the  situation  with  regard  to  indigenous  grad- 
uate teachers  of  mathematics  is  unfortunate, 
the  position  is  worse  as  far  as  science  teachers 
are  concerned i In  contrast  to  the  Mathematics 
Department  no  science  department  offers  a model 
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Indigenous 

Students 

Completing 

Science 

Courses 


Indigenous 

Students 

Completing 

Maths 

Courses 


. i 


1970  1971  1972  1973  1970  1971  1972  1973 

3 7*  15*  25*  0 1 3 3 


U*F*N*G* 


Go  r ok  a 

Secondary 

Teacher 

Training 

College 

Teachers 
needed  {ex- 
pansion and 
replacement 
posts  only)** 


10 


10* 


11 


12 


12* 


19 


18 


21 


22 


22 


21 


24  24 


Currie 
Report  pro- 
jected grad- 
uates needed 
by  1973 
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150 


* Probably  an  inflated  figure  as  it  is  drawn  up,  from  the 
projections  of  individual  departments  and  a student  may 
major  in  ifore  than  one  subject. 

**  Present  Department  of  Education  manpower  planning 
figures* 
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course  for  science  teachers.  While  science  de* 
pertinents  offer  lip  service  to  the  need  for  grad* 
uate  teachers  it  appears  that  most  if  not  all 
science  students  are  encouraged  to  specialise  in 
science  rather  than  qualify  as  teachers. 

Not  only  does  the  Faculty  of  Science  avoid 
counselling  science  students  to  take  up  a career 
In  teaching  but  also  Its  course  regulations  and 
prerequi sites  make  it  difftoilt  pr  impossible 
for  a student  majoring  in  science  to  include  in 
his  programme  the  education  courses  necessary  to 
give  him  the  minimal  competence  to  function  in 
the  classroom.^  * 

With  regard  to  statistics  .inspection  of  material 
presented  shows  that  it  will  be  a long  time  before 
many  indigenous  science  graduates  enter  the 
secondary  school  classroom*  While  there  will  be 
more  science  than  mathematics  graduates  from  the 
U.F.N.G.  the  evidence  suggests  that  there  is 
much  less  likelihood  that  many  of  the  former  will 
enter  the  teaching  profession* 

In  the  science  departments,  also,  there  seem 
other  interesting  trends*  For  example,  although 
there  would  seem  likely  to  be  less  demand  for 
physicists  than  -.practitioners  of  other  branches 
of  science,  the  snticipsted  output  of  graduates 
over  the  next  four  years  from  the  chemistry  and 
pbyaics  departments  is  similar* 

While  there  appears  to  be  a general  tendency 
throughout  the  science  faculty  to  encourage 
students  to  specialise  it  is  necessary  to 
question  the  desirability  of  such  a move* 

Quite  apart  from"  the  fact  that  the  Territory 
has'  an  urgent  requirement  for  indigenous 
science  teachers,  one  wonders  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible, even  If  it  were  desirable,  to  train  special- 
ists who  will  be  competent  to  hold  their  own  with  _ 
graduates  who  emerge  from  the  improved  education 
system  of  a few  years  hence. 
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Again,  while  it  nay  be  a rational  act  to  intro- 
duce further  areas  of  specialisation  In  science, 
such  as  the  proposed  degree  course  in  forestry, 
it  might  be  asked  whether  it  Is  either  rational 
or  economic  to  consider  such  developments  at 
this  stage  of  the  Territory's  growth.  Perhaps 
there  are  other  more  Important  priorities? 

Finally  might  1 say  that,  in  my  view,  it  seems 
necessary  to  take  some  positive  action  to  ration* 
alise  the  entry  of  students  to  tertiary  insti- 
tut ions  and  to  provide  career  guidance  related 
to  national  needs,  ■ 


V Recommendations 

With  regard  to  the  output  of  tertiary  institu- 
tions  in  the  Territory,  may  1 make  the  following  re- 
commend et  ions : 

1,  That  tertiary  scholarships  be  tied  to  specific  career 

channels,  and  that  the  awards  of  these  scholarships 
be  decided  in  terms  of  established  manpower  needs: 

2,  That  the  wage  structure  be  related  to  these  needs 
and  priorities; 

3,  That  all  tertiary  students  begiven  training  and  ex- 

perience in  passing  their  skills  onto  others, 
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PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  ENGINEERS 


J.fL  DAWSON 

* Papua  and  New  Guinea  Group 
of  the  Institution  of  Engineers,  Australia 


Introduction 


We  meet  seldom  enough  to  discuss  Technical 
Education  despite  the  fact  that  education  is  the  starting 
point  of  Professional  Training  and  the  basis  for  its  de- 
velopment . 


The  Institution  of  Engineers  is  concerned 
with  a broad  range  of  educational  aspects,  but  this  paper 
concentrates  on  four  specific  problems  which  stand  at  the 
top  of  this  writer’s  personal  priority  list  and  they  are 
presented  in  the  hope  that  discussion  may  be  stimulated* 
The  list  1st 

(i)  The  ever  changing  and  increasing  complexity 

of  the  characteristics  and  orientation  of 
professional  engineering  educational  pro- 
grannies* 
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co-operate  to  make  post  graduate  opportunities  available. 
Guidance  for  Potential  Engineers 

The  second  problem  is  the  widespread  ignorance 
of  the  profession  of  engineering  amongst  secondary  students. 
Capable  engineers  cannot  be  produced  unless  capable 
students  are  attracted  to  engineering  schools.  I here  is 
evidence  that  in  Australia,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Western 
World,  the  proportion  of  students  coming  forward  to  study 
engineering  is  declining.  Australia  already  has  the  lowest 
ratio  of  engineers  to  population  of  the  developed  countries 
(2*01  pet  1000  population  in  1966)* 

Young  people  are  very  much  concerned  with  the 
major  problems  afflicting  the  world  today  - war*  over- 
population* poverty*  minority  rights*  Is  it  that  they  do 
not  see  how  engineering  can  make  an  effective-  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  these  problems  which  appear  to  them  to 
requite  political  and  social  action? 

Most  secondary  teachers  have  had  little  ot  no 
experience  with  engineering  and  they  cannot  therefore  be  ex- 
pected to  relate  their  topics  of  discussion  to  real-life 
engineering,  and  .tence  stimulate  their  ..student p to  follow  a 
career  in  engineering*  The  responsibility  for  correcting 
the  situation i therefore  rests  with  the  engineering  pro- 
fession and*  I suggest,  especially  with  those  members  of  the 
profession  in  universities  and  institutes  of  technology* 


Social  and  Human  Consequences 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  posed  this  third 

problem  well* 

i 

'Technology  has  become  the  main  controlling 
factor  in  human  existence*  No  matter  how  civilised  a 
nation  is,  no  matter  how  strong  moral  or  religious  prin- 
ciples may  be,  the  material  comfort,  bodily  health  and 
national  prosperity  depend  absolutely  on  the  standard  of 
national  technology*  Without  the  means  of  transport  there 
can  be  no  communication  or  distribution,  without  the  tech- 
nology of  public  health  there  can  be  no  prevention  of 
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disease*  without  technology  in  agriculture  there  is  no  es- 
cape front  subsistence  farming  and  peasant  poverty. 

All  this  means  that  technology  is  irre- 
trievably involved  in  social  progress.  Purely  practical 
considerations  are  no  longer  sufficient*  No  technologist 
can  afford  to  neglect  the  social  and  human  consequences  of 
his  activities-*" 

In  the  past  the  engineering  profession  as  a 
group  lias  not  shone  at  the  conduct  of  public/industrial 
relations.  Past  training  of  engineers  has  not  led  them  to 
take  naturally  to  elusive  human  factors.  The  engineering 
profession  must  give  this  matter  the  same  systematic  study 
and  application  as  it  does  to  technical  aspects. 


Science  and  Engineering  v 

Finally*  Engineering  is  not  'science*.  Edu- 
cators confuse  the  issue;  industry  regularly  uses  people 
trained  for  one  position  in  the  other J the  Press  compounds 
the  misunderstanding  with  every  report  of  technological 
advance  s . 


The  aim  of  engineering  is  to  design*  make  and 
operate  things;  the  aim  of  physical  sciences  ir;  to  discover 
the  nature  of  things.  The  engineer , utilising  the  knowledge 
made  available  by  the  scientist*  develops  the  means  of  con- 
trolling man's  physical  environment  and  transforming  the 
conditions  of  L^fe.  He  produces  workable  and  economically 
practical  solutions  within  a rigid  time  limit. 

Our  engineering  schools  must  beware  of  too 
much  Science  orientftion  at  the  expense  o£  technology, 
thereby  risking  a diminution  of  engineering  outlook  and 
attitude. 


Conclusion 

The  Institution  of  Engineers  is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  engineering  education.  The  author  has  dis- 
cussed only  four  aspects  of  the  total  range*  namely  the  ne«d 

i?  \ 
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<i) 

(ii) 

(lii) 

*■ 

(iv) 


flexible  and  continuing  curricula 

attraction  of  young  people  into  the  profession 

understanding  of  social  and  human  consequences 
and 

clarification  of  the  engineer’s  role  - the 
scientist  makes  it  known  - the  engineer  makes 

it  work* 
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PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION 
AT  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


P.C.  RYALL 

Papua' and  I^v  Guinea  Institute 
of  Technology 


The  Institute  of  Technology  is  the  only  educa- 
tional institution  In  the  Territory  providing  courses  in 
engineering  intended  to  fit  students  for  posts  of  fully  pro- 
fessional standing.  The  Institute  also  carries  out  this 
function  for  Accountancy  and  Business  studies  and  Surveying, 
but  these  will  be  covered  separately,  so  1 shall  consider 
mainly  engineering. 

Many  of  you  are  well  avare  of  the  history  of 
the  Institute  and  its  position  in  the  educational  system  in 
the  Territory  and  I hope  you  will  forgive  me  .if  1 go  briefly 
over  this  as  it  is  important  to  our  future  role  in  the 
Territory's  education  system*  The  Currie  Commission  on 
higher  education  in  the  Territory  recommended  in  its  wisdom 
the  setting  up  of  two  major  tertiary  institutions  to  cover 
education  to  full  professional  levels*  Instead  of  the  more 
normal  pattern  of  having  education  of  this  level  at  one  in- 
stitution - a University  - the  Commission  decided  that  tech- 
nical and  commercial  subjects  should  not  be  taught  at  the 
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University  even  at  full  professional  level.  This  institution 
would i therefore,  concentrate  on  Arts,  Science,  Social 
Science,  Lew,  and  probably  also  Medicine,  It  was  decided 
that  another  parallel  establishment,  an  "institute  of  higher 
technical  education",  should  be  set  up  to  teach  these  other 
subjects  not  covered  at  the  University,  The  description  of 
the  type  of  establishment  used  in  the  Currie  Commission  stuck 
and  became  the  official,  somewhat  ambiguous,  name  Of  the 
Institute  until  its  recent  alteration,  \ 

The  original  intention  was  that  the  Institute 
was  to  be  on  the  same  campus  as  the  University  at  Uaigani 
and  courses  ver^started  in  1967  Early  in  1967,  however, 
political  pressr.4  brought  abou  the  decision  to  move  the 
Institute  to  Lae  and  the  move  wts  physically  made  in  time 
for  the  start  of  the  1968  academic  year. 

At  the  moment  courses  are  being  conducted  in: 
Surveying,  now  up  to  its  fourth  and  final  year;  Civil 
Engineering,  where  the  first  students  will  graduate  in  1971; 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  with  graduates  at  the 
end  of  1972;  Accountancy  and  Business  Studies,  with  graduates 
at  the  end  of  their  four  year  course  in  1971 , Courses  in 
Architecture  and  Building  Technology  are  scheduled  to  start 
next  year,  producing  graduates  in  19^4  for  Architects  and 
possibly  in  1973  for  Building  Technology,  t 

The  Institute  has,  in  common  with  other 
tertiary  institutions  and  employers  of  Form  IV  students, 
found  it  difficult  to  recruit  sufficient  students  of  suit- 
able academic  level,  and  it  would  seem  likely  it 'it  the  1970 
intake  will  also  be  below  our  approved  numbers.  By  1972^, 
however,  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  pupils  in' Form  IV 
should  enable  us  not  only  to  fill  our  approved  intake  places, 
but  also  to  be  more  selective  than  at  present.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  anticipated  that  the  entry  from  ? new  senior 
high  school  starting  in  1971  will  form  an  increasing  prop- 
ortion of  our  total  intake,  though  on  present  indication  the 
Institute,  like  the  University,  is  unlikely  to  be  able  to 
completely  change  over  to  a Form  VI  intake  for  several  years. 

It  is  perhaps  important  at  this  stage  to  say 
something  about  the  Institute  standards,  1 must  emphasise 
that  the  entry  standard  at  the  In  itute  is  in  no  way  below 
that  of  the  University  an^.thst  the  engineering  courses 
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(being  largely  analytical  In  content  as  are  all  engineering 
courses)  are  at  least  as  demanding  as  the  courses  at  the 
University.  Similarly  * the  courses  are  of  the  same  length 
and  it  is  accepted  by  the  Administration  and  other  bodies 
su'ih  as  the  Electricity  Commission  who  have  already  published 
their  scale  of  pay  for  professional  engineering  posts  that 
graduates  from  the  Institute  will  be  recognised  as  equal  to 
their  counterparts  from  the  University.  I feel  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  bheppeople  present  at  this  seminar 
that  this  position  is  as  it  should  he.  The  professional 
engineers  are  of  prime  importance  In  any  developing  country 
and  any  attempt  to  suggest  that  engineering  is  less  important 
than  other  careers  can  only  result  in  substantial  staff  short- 
ages in  later  years  Which  can  be  made  up  only  by  expensive 
overseas  recruiting* 

- - - . The  current  courses  aim  to  provide  profes- 

siortal  engineers  well  qualified  for  all  normal  engineering 
or  engineering/managerial  posts  in  the  Territory  except 
for  those  requiring  very  specialist  qualifications  and  a 
few  where  especially  Mgh  analytical  ability  is  essential* 

Th^r  latter  category  would  normally  have  a post  graduate 
qualification  in  any  country  which  will  not  be  available 
here  for  a few  years*  The  Institute  therefore  aims  to  cover 
the  broad  spectrum  of  staff  requirements  in  the  professional 
engineering  field. 

1 should  like  to  consider  now,  however,  the 
areas  where  courses  at  present  scheduled  will  not  fulfill 
the  needs  of  the  Territory* 

k Because  of  the  relatively  small  population  of 
y,  staff  requirements  in  many  of  the  more 
fields  are  bound  to  be  fairly  limited*  ' For  ex- 
ample, even  4-n  the  general  field  of  telecommunications  it  is 
not  yet  certain  what  the  overall  demand  for  engineers  is  and 
whether  the  requirements  would  justify  a continuing  course 
with  a substantial  annual  entry*  There  are  of  course  many 
more  specialised^ fields  where  it  would  be  uneconomical  for 
the  Institute  to  Vun  specialised  courses  for  one  or  two 
people*  The  question  therefore  arises  as  to  whether  these 
specialised  fields  Should  continue  to  use  expatriates  for 
some  years  to  came  of  should  take  Immediate  steps  to  train 
indigenous  staff.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  necessary  to 
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take  the  former  course  of  action,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  say 
that  this  is  the  only  course  when,  in  fact,  with  some  ingen- 
uity training  schemes  could  be  designed  for  indigenous 
people  in  these  restricted  areas.  It  might  be  necessary  for 
example  to  look  at  the  posjibility  of  using  two  or  perhaps 
three  years  of  a course  at  the  Institute  and  then  sending 
students  to  Institutions  in  Australia  or  elsewhere  where 
more  specialised  courses  are  available.  While  the  Institute 
naturally  prefers  to  keep  its  students  right  through,  If 
there  is  a clear  need  for  students 'to  do  part  of  their 
studies  with  us  and  then  move  on  elsewhere  we  shall  be 
happy  to  look  at  ways  of  fitting  in  with  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 


1 have  already  mentioned  that  at  the  moment 
we  can  barely  fill  the  approved  numbers  in  existing  courses, 

but  within  five  years  th is  position  will  change  and  1 feel 

that  it  is  essential  to  look  ahead  to  see  whether  our 
scheduled  numbers  for  this  period  are  sufficient. 

In  the  major  employment  field  of  general  civil 
engineering  it  will  be  1975  before  50  students  have  grad- 
uated and  probably  1977  or  1978  before  100  civil  engineers 
are  available.  Based  on  the  current  numbers  of  civil  engin- 
eers employed  In  the  Territory  and  a reasonable  figure  for 
expansion  the  indications  are  that  this  number  of  new  grad- 
uates will  only  have  served  to  fill  the  extra  vacancies 
caused  by  expansion  and  It  will  not  have  been  possible  to 
replace  any  expatriates,  ho  one  can  estimate  exactly  the 
date  at  which  full  independence  will  come,  but  it  would  seem 
likely  that  in  ten  years  time  there  will  be  at  least  a measure 
of  real  self-government  and  possibly  even  full  independence. 

In  this  situation,  there  is  bound  to  be  strong  pressure  -or 
an  education  system  which  is  able'  her  replace  at  least  a major 
proportion  of  professional  staff  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  even  in  civil  engineering  which 
has  the  largest  scheduled  Intake  (40  per  annum),  this  intake 
will  not  be  sufficient  and  once  adequate  numbers  are  avail- 
able from  schools  it  should  be  increased. 

In  the  mechanical  and  electrical  field,  however, 
where  the  combined  scheduled  Intake  is  only  20,  it  is  already 
clear  from  the  way  in  which  all  available  students  are  taken 
Up  by  sponsors  that  the  scheduled  output  of  11  graduates  per 
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sible  and  X hope  that  those  of  you  who  ate  considering  the 
employment  of  engineers  from  the  Institute  either  as  engin- 
eers or  in  a managerial  capacity  will  let  us  know  of  your 
Vikely  needs  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  evidence  is 
available  for  the  further  expansion  of  these  courses. 
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PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  ACCOUNTANTS 


AND  MANAGEMENT  EXECUTIVES 


K,$.  MIDDLETON 
Institute  of  Technology 


One  of  the  themes  at  the  third  Malganl  Seminar 
Last  May  was  "Indigenous  Group  Enterprise  In  Melanesia*" 
Speakers  made  many  points  which  drew  attention  to  gaps  in 
professional  business  training  within  the  Territory* 

Problems  which  concern  us  here  at  this  Seminar 

include: 

L Training  tertiary  students  in  Accountancy  and  jfaainess 
Studies t which  1 take  to  include  Management  Training 
at  its  higher  levels,  and 

2.  Liaison  with  industry,  with  kindred  and  related  insti- 
tutions, and  with  appropriate  professional  bodies* 

Speaking  as  the  Territory  Chairman  of  the  Australian  Society 
of  Accountants,  my  concern  would  be  directed  more  to  points 
such  as  - 
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1*  Standards  of  material  and  students  In  courses  offered 
in  the  Territory,  and 

2,  Relationships  with  institutions  concerned. 

Speaking  also  as  Head  of  the  only  School  of 
Accountancy  and  Business  Studies  in  the  Territory,  this  lays 
a heavy  responsibility  upon  me*  because  1 have  the  rare 
opportunity  to  shape  an  educational  policy  and  institution 
in  the  direction  which  professional  training  suggests  is  best, 
Hot  many  teachers  have  such  a free  hand,  and  even  the  common 
constraints  of  housing,  staff*  and  budgets  are  not  impos- 
sibly restrictive. 

To  set  out  the  problem  in  more  detail  we  have, 
firstly*  a demand  in  the  next  few  years  for  several  hundred 
trained  indigenes  to  be  able  to  step  lhto  executive  positions 
without  requiring  too  much  practical  training  after  gradua- 
tion, Even  the  number  needed  is  a problem  and  this  is  con- 
sidered below.  Secondly,  that  large  but  .rather  vague  number 
of  executives  must  have  a diversity  of  skills  and  an  adapta- 
bility to  the  needs  of  their  employers  which  has  been  rare  In 
the  past  in  most  places.  Thirdly,  the  supply  aspect  Is 
limited  by  several  factors  including: 

1,  A celling  on  recruitment,  at  present  30, per  year*  and 

i 

2,  An  even  more  definite  present  ceiling  in  eligible  and 
interested  Form  IV  (or  better)  student  passes  available* 

This  year,  just  under  1*400  were  enrolled  in 
Form  IV  classes  throughout  the  Territory,  A fair  guess  is 
that  some  1,000  will  pass.  But  experience  shows  that  only 
students  in  the  top  20-30%  of  passes  can  hope  to  survive  at 
the  Institute*  so  our  potential  drops  to  some  300* 

This  seme  gropp  is  wanted  by  the  University  of 
Papua  and  New  Guinea,  the  Medical  College,  the  Dental  Col- 
lege,' Vudal  Agricultural  College,  Goroka  and  Port  Moresby 
Teachers’  Colleges,  Bulolo  Forestry  School*  Vunadadlr  Local 
Government  Training  Centre  and  the  new  Bom  ana  Industrial  ' 
Training  and  Advisory  Officers’  Centre,  This  is  only  the 
Administration’s  and  institutional  demand*  and  to  it  we  must 
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add  all  the  commercial  organisations  and  many  serai -government 
bodies  such  as  the  Department  of  Civil  Aviation,  Electricity 
Commission,  Army  and  Navy,  the  Reserve  and  Development  Banks* 


as  adequate,  for  example  the  Public  Service  Board  will  no 
doubt  say  that  any  Form  IV  leaver  is  preferable  to  a Form  111, 
and  entrance  levels  for  primary  teachers  and  nurses  are 
lower,  but  as  Mr  Belts  has  already  indicated,  manpower  needs 
far  exceed  supply  at  tertiary  levels. 

Stewards: 


down  requirements  for  degree  or  diploma  courses  to  be  accept- 
able, allowing  holders  to  sit  for  the  Society's  professional 
entrance  examination*  The  listed  requirements  include  the 
following  "*«*  that  the  minimum  accounting  requirement 
should  be  the  equivalent  of  a major  discipline  in  each  of  the 
3 years  of  the  course,  and  that  the  supporting  subjects 
should  include  basic  administrative  studies,  business  law, 
fundamentals  of  data  processing,  economics,  business  mathe- 
matics and  statistics  and  social  science  or  other  subjects  of 
study  in  the  humanities  * * * That  the  courses  in  accounting 
should  include  a comprehensive  treatment  of  company  law,  a 
sound  knowledge  of  taxation. law  and  procedures,  auditing  as 
a major  study  in  the  final  j^ar  of  the  course,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  accounting  data  to  managerial  planning  and  control*'1 


move  the  strait- jacket  of  purely  Society  orientated  courses 
and  allow  diversity  with  considerable  academic  freedom)  the 
result  is  less  satisfactory*  Because  students  logically  ask 
for  courses  which  will  allow  them  to  complete  the  profession 
al  examinations  concurrently  (or  nearly  so)  with  degree 
studies,  considerably  pressure  falls  on  Institutions  to  pro- 
vide final  year  units  which  comply  also  with  Society  require1 
ments*  1 "have  already  seen  one  case  where  an  Australian 
Institute  of  Technology  has  varied  its  courses  for  that  pur- 
pose! i / — 


of  the  qualifying  examination  which  will  be  held  for  the 


Many  employers  may  settle  for  lower  level  passes 


The  Australian  Society  of'  Accountants  has  laid 


Although  the  intention  was  admirable  (to  re- 


/ The  big  unknown  as  yet  is  the  content  and  depth 
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thousands  who  qualified  but  never  operate  in  the  field.  For 
example,  the  various  Public  Services  have  large  numbers  who 
really  should  be  concerned  with  Public  Administration  rather 
than  with  Management  or  Accountancy,  It  is  an  allied  field 
of  course , but  not  what  we  are  discussing.  So  at  a "guess- 
timate" of  30,000  to  12  million  we  need  about  i per  400 
trained  to  tertiary  business  level  which  would  mean  5 >000  in 
the  Territory,  This  is  not  realistic  as  conditions  are  not 
parallelled  in  a mainly  agrarian  developing  country,  but  it 
is  a starting  point,  1 don't  think  we  need  anything  like 
5,000  for  the  Territory  - but  500  is  realistic  in  the  short 
run. 


We  hope  to  produce  from  the  Institute  10  in 
each  of  1971  and  1972  and  perhaps  15  in  each  of  1973  and 
1974,  If  intake  is  raised  and  suitable  applicants  are 
available  it  will  be  4 years  before ‘the  output  reflects 
this  - at  best  50  by  December  1974  perhaps  rising  to  20  per 
annum  thereafter.  Thus,  100  would  be  produced  by  December 
1979  with  a likely  annual  increase  of  25  to  30;  consequently 
it 'will  take  decades  to  supply  the  500  suggested  earlier, 

A further  supply  bottleneck  lies  in  training  of  replacement 
staff  at  the  Institute  and  in  Secondary  Education,  (to 
teaching  staff  for  any  areas  of  Commerce  are  currently 
being  trained  at  Goroka  Teachers'  College,  nor  have  any 
plans  been  made  for  further  lecturing  staff.  Proposals  have 
been  made  suggesting,  broadly; 

(1)  Train  Diplomates  as  teachers,  or 

(2)  Train  teachers  in  Business  Studies,  or 

(3)  Send  teachers  or  diploma  holders  to 
suitable  University  courses, 

Management  training  raises  another  allied 
group  of  problems  because  of  its  disparate  demands,  it  is 
hard  to  find  adequate  time  and  staff  to  train  students  in 
all  of  the  varied  units  of  Administration,  Psychology, 
Personnel,  Work  Study,  Office  Organisation,  Data  Process- 
ing, Industrial  Relations,  Systems  Analysis,  Marketing 
Theory  and  Salesmanship  in  addition  to  all  the  basic  areas 
of  Management,  Economics,  Accounting  and  Law,  A few  of  each 
specialty  are  demanded  early,  yet  small  classes  obviously 
are  expensive. 
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I am  aware  that  our  efforts  are  being  supple- 
mented by  students  taking  Economics  units  In  Arts  degrees 
at  Waigani*  but  1 am  also  sure  that  our  combined  efforts 
are  insufficient  in  the  short  run. 

We  need  pressure  froai  ell  interested  parties 
* to  ensure  that  the  training  needs  of  the  business  tire  a are 
kept  at  least  in  perspective  * and*  if  possible,  are  hurried 
along.  Unless  we  do  this*  tlfi  independent  Papua  and  New 
Guinea  will  suffer  from  an  acute  shortage  in  these  \i<  li 
areas. 
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artisan,  or  a very  skilled  man  in  some  way,  who,  by  his  abil 
ity,  by  what  he  learns  through  experience,  has  come  up  to 
technician  level  on  the  job*  This  is  a technician,  then, 
with  his  education  and  training  based  on  the  craft  skills* 
But  we  certainly  found  in  Britain,  and  1 think  this  is  true 
of  the  employers  in  developing  countries  as  well,  that  you 
cannot  rely  on  this  flow  upwards  from  skilled  labour  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  at  this  level*  As  the  developing 
countries  become  more  technological  and  begin  to  apply  the 
lessons  of  science  in  all  kinds  of  fields,  including  agri- 
culture and  forestry,  they  will  also  find  a need  for  sub- 
professional people  who  have  a better  basic  education  in 
mathematics,  theoretical  science  and  so  on*  Thns  this  area 
of  occupations  has  also  to  be  fed  with  a second  stream  of 
recruits  who  come  in  from  a higher  level  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  training*  In  other  words  they  are  not  all  pro- 
moted craftsmen,  they  need  specialised  courses  giving  them 
this  rather  more  theoretical  basis  i ’r  the  occupations  that 
they  are  going  to  follow* 

In  our  discussions  yesterday  this  question 
came  op  once  or  twice  - do  we  really  have  to  plan  education 
and  training  for  these  people?  Is  it  a relevant  classifi- 
cation for  Papua  and  New  Guinea?  1 chink  it  is.  I think 
that  in  any  schemes  that  are  made  for  education  and  train- 
ing it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  these  two  broad 
classes  of  people  - chaps  wno  can  do  these  jobs  on  the  basis 
of  having  been' trained  in  craft  skills  and  others  who  need 
to  have  a definitely  sub-professional  kind  of  education* 


The  Provision  of  Basic  General  Education 

The  second  point  I put  down  on  my  list  is  the 
question  which  arose  during  the  Seminar  over  and  over  again* 
What  should  be  the  basis  of  genet \1  education  for  the  tech- 
nician and  higher  levels?  People  working  in  this  field  re- 
peatedly spoke  of  the  difficulties  they  are  facing  because 
of  the  inadequate  general  education  in  mathematics,  in 
science,  and  in  communication  skills  of  their  students  or 
trainees*  In  order  to  make  good  these  deficiencies,  they 
told  us  that  they  have  had  to  introduce  preliminary  courses, 
remedial  courses  and  so  on  into  their  schemes  of  vocational 
education*  This  is  usually  wasteful  of  resources  with 
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several  specialist  institutions  trying  to  do  more  or  less 
the  same  job  of  general  education* 

Quite  rightly  it  was  pointed  out  that  you 
never  go  to  an  educational  conference  without  hearing  the 
universities  grumbling  about  the  product  they  are  getting 
from  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  secondary  schools  com- 
plaining about  what  they  are  getting  from  the  primary 
schools*  We  ought  not  to  indulge  too  much  in  this  kind  of 
lament*  But  I suspect  that  here  in  Papua  and  New  Guinea 
there  is  more  to  it  than  that*  The  discussions  pointed  to 
an  undoubted  general  shortage  of  people  coming  through  the 
system  of  secondary  education,  and  1 would  certainly  see 
some  merit  in  tackling  this  problem  as  one  that  urgently 
requires  a general  solution*  To  take  one  example,  in  Fiji 
all  the  people  going  into  medical  school , Into  the  School 
of  Agriculture,  and  into  secondary  teacher  training  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  University  for  a preliminary 
year  of  basic  general  education.  In  this  way  they  hope  that 
they  have  economised  in  such  scarce  resources  as  good 
teachers  of  mathematics,  good  teachers  of  English  as  a 
foreign  language  and  good  teachers  of  the  basic  sciences  *, 

However,  they  have  found,  incidentally,  that 
in  achieving  those  economies  there  are  some  deficiencies  to 
be  offset  against  them*  The  Principal  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  has  sensed,  although  he  did  n ot  realise  it  be- 
forehand, that  his  first  year  students  now  are  losing  some- 
thing because  of  their  lack  of  contact  with  second  and 
third  year  students*  In  othe~  words  they  do  not  get  into 
their  agricultural  education  proper  until  they  are  in  the 
second  year  of  the  course*  Now  this  did  not  matter  while 
the  first  year  of  continued  general  education  waft  being  done 
in  the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  students  were  living 
there  with  the  other  agricultural  students,  because  apparent- 
ly they  were  picking  up  a lot  from  older  students  that  was 
relevant  and  useful  to  an  agricultural  education  although 
they  were  still  in  the  preliminary  year.  But,  this  is  the 
way  Fiji  tackles  the  problem  and  we  may  develop  still 
further  along  these  lines*  For  example,  my  colleagues  in 
Fiji,  are  considering  whether  these  preliminary  courses 
should  not  be  converted  into  a Junior  College  on  the 
American  model*  There  may,  indeed,  be  a place  in  the  edu- 
cational system  of  a developing  country  for  a junior 
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college  which  concentrates  on  this  basis rf  general  education 
with  the  general  bias  towards  mathematics,  basic  sciences 
and  English  as  a foreign  language. 


Training  in  Business  Skills 

Another  topic  1 put  on  my  list  deals  with  the 
question  of  business  skills.  This  is  something  we  have  found 
cropping  up.  quite  frequently  in  our  discussions  during  this 
Seminar.  It  is  undoubtedly  a very  important  problem  in  many 
developing  countries  where  the  indigenous  culture  hitherto 
has  not  led  the  people  into  the  kind  of  business  activities 
that  go  with  the  modern  world,  with  its  European,  American, 
Australian  background.  This  was  true  among  the  Malays,  it 
is  true  among  the  Fijians,  it  is  true  in  Western  Samoa,  it 
is  true  in  Tonga  and  1 think  it  is  probably  true  in  many  com- 
munities here  in  Papua  and  in  Mew  Guinea. 

m 

The  Americans  have  tried  to  do  something  in 
this  field.  It  is  not  an  easy  one  and  it  is  very  often  an 
unrewarding  one  to  work  in.  The  International  Labour 
Office  has  also  done  some  successful  work  in  this  field  in 
Uganda.  They  set  up  a mobile  instructional  unit  of  a tech- 
nical kind  which  moved  around  Uganda  trying  to  develop  a 
number  of  good  craftsmen  into  good  small  businessmen,  and 
this  was  done  individual  by  individual . in  Malaysia  there 
is  an  organisation,  known  as  MARA,  which  has  a good  deal  of 
autonomy  from  Government  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  gets 
all  its  money  from  Government,  and  it  Is  doing  this  kind  of 
thing  on  a big  scale  for  the  Malays.  It  involves  having 
managerial  and  technical  consultative  services  for  small 
businessmen;  it  is  closely  linked  with  the  Development  Bank 
which  provides  the  money  for  them  and  it  also  has  a train- 
ing scheme  so  that  the  Malay  who  Is  going  into  a small 
business  can  be  trained  for  it.  They  have  had  some  fail- 
ures; but  they  have  also  had  successes.  It  is  certainly 
something  which  1 think  should  receive  more  attention  and 
1 hope  you  will  be  successful  in  finding  some  means  of 
tackling  this  particular  problem,  it  is  an  important  one.1 


ISitice  the  Seminar  at  Lae,  1 have  learned  that  some  re- 
search Into  the  development  of  entrep  re  neural  skills 
among  indigenous  businessmen  has  been  undertaken  in  Papua 
and  New  Guinea.  More  Is  needed. 
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universities  which  have  been  established  on  the  Oxbridge 
model. 


Recently  in  Africa,  and  now  in  the  South 
Pacific,  when  founding  new  universities,  we  have  had  the 
model  of  an  American  Land  Grant  college  in  mind.  Ahraadu 
Bello  University  in  Northern  Nigeria  is  one  example,  the 
University  of  Mauritius  is  another,  and  to  some  extent  so 
is  the  University  mentioned  this  morning  by  the  Vice* 
Chancellor  - the  University  of  Malawi.  They  have  all  to 
some  extent  been  based  on  the  American  Land  Grant  colleges 
and  they  are  all  so  far  beginning  to  work  out  how  to  pro- 
vide under  the  one  organisation  the  teaching  and  training 
in  a range  of  skills  that  goes  right  from  the  creftsmanfs 
level  up  to  the  university  degree  level.  The  Morris  Com- 
mission which  investigated  the  needs  for  an  institution  of 
higher  education  in  Fiji  made  the  point  that  there  was 
nothing  a university  need  be  afraid  of  in  using  American 
Land  Grant  colleges  as  a -model.  Its  degrees  would  not  suf- 
fer  in  the  eyes  of  the  international  university  world  be- 
cause it  was  also  doing  diploma  and  certificate  work,  and  1 
personally  feel  that*  it  la  perhaps  a pity  that  those  of  us 
who  are  in  the  British  Commonwealth  did  not  (much  earlier 
than  we  have  done)  think  about  land  grant  colleges  and  found 
universities  on  that  model  instead  of  on  our  own. 

1 have  said  enough  to  show  that  you  can  asso- 
ciate a university  with  other  work  which  is  not,  in  the 
British  tradition,  usual  for  a university.  Incidentally, 
it  may  actually  help  the  degree  part  of  a university  if 
this  is  done,  because  sooner  or  later  independent 
countries  have  to  start  doing  their  sums  about  the  cost  of 
universities.  In  Papua  and  New  Guinea,  1 believe,  some- 
thing like  two- thirds  of  the  national  revenue  comes  from 
Australia.  But  presumably  at  some  stage  this  country  has 
to  become  financially  self-supporting  and  at  that  stage  if 
you  have  the  university  work  at  degree  level  fairly  firmly 
locked  in  with  the  vocational  work  at  diploma  and  certifi- 
cate level  this  would  help  to  spread  the  cost  and  justify 
the  existence  of  the  institution  in  the  eyes  of  the  lotal 
Minister  of  Finance.  1 believe  also  that  you  can  exercise 
th^s  sort,  of  overall  control  of  education  and  training 
under  a university  or  some  other  organisation  and  preserve 
what  several  speakers  at  this  Conference  have  been  very 
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concerned  about  - the  preservation  of  initiative  at  che 
local  level  and  an  immediate  responsiveness  to  change  when 
this  is  indicated.  There  are  real  gains  to  be  made,  in 
addition  to  spreading  overheads. 

Earlier  this  year  I had  to  draw  up  schemes 
of  Technical  Education  for  three  African  countries.  Each 
country  was  far  too  small  to  afford  a university:  but 
needed  a gqod  deal  of  vocational  education  and  training, 
some  of  which  had  hitherto  been  done  in  an  unco-ordinated 
way*  1 could  very  easily  have  written  reports  in  each 
case  which  would  have  so  fully  justified  vocational  educa- 
tion and  training  that  the  Finance  Ministers  and  the  Cab- 
inets of  those  countries  could  have  said  "Right,  this  is 
where  we  are  going  to  put  our  money.  We  are  not  going  to 
bother  to  continue  the  university  which  had  been  established 
to  serve  all  three  countries  by  the  British  before  they 
pulled  out,4*  But  1 and  my  colleagues,  who  wrote  these  re* 
ports,  went  to  great  pains  to  show  what  tremendous  benefits 
vocational  education  can  have  from  being  part  of  the  same 
system  of  tertiary  education  which  includes  a university. 

I do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  this  at  all,  and  in 
each  of  these  three  reports  in  Africa  we  drew  detailed 
attention  to  the  benefits  which  could  flow  from  continuing 
to  keep  the  university  going. 

We  made  recommendations  about  the  university 
as  well,  wbicb  I hope  will  be  followed,  but  we  did  try  to 
show  this,  and  I very  much  believe  this,  that  a university 
in  any  country,  let  alone  developing  countries,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  carry  on  its  education  in  isolation  from  other 
parties  in  the  educational  system,  I do  not  think  the 
University  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea  is  going  to  do  this, 
but  institutionally  this  could  happen  to  it  because  it  has 
not  any  organisational  responsibility  for  anything  else  that 
is  going  on.  This  is  something  1 think  might  receive  sore 
attention  bere.  Not  that  you  h^ve  necessarily  to  adopt  the 
Fiji  or  Malawi  solution  to  the  problem  - it  is  too  late, 
anyhow  - but  there  may  be  other  ways  in  which  the  University 
itself  can  make  sure  that  it  does  not  retire  into  its  shell 
but  does  get  out  into  the  field  and  hace  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  educational  system. 
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Co-operation  in  Tertiary  Education  in  the  South  Pacific 

One  final  thing  that  has  come  out  of  this 
conference  for  me  is  an'  increased  appreciation  of  the 
need  for  co-operation  throughout  the  South  Pacific  in 
the  field  of  tertiary  education * Because  1 am  at  the 
University  of  the  South  Pacific  1 have  seen  the  nee-  for 
co-operation  over  on  the  eastern  side  in  Western  Samoa,  in 
Tonga  and  within  Fiji*  and  so  on,  but  until  Icame  here  1 
had  not  fully  appreciated  that  there  is  probably  a very 
strong  case  for  bringing  Papua  and  New  Guinea  into  regional 
co- operatic  in  tertiary  education  covering  the  whole  of  the 
Western  and  South  Pacific*  We  might  have  links  further  north 
with  Hawaii  as  well*  1 shall  certainly  go  on  thinking  about 
it  and  if  1 have  the  opportunity  1 intend  to  do  something 
about  it* 


Finally  may  1 say  just  two  things*  Firstly, 
a very  heartfelt  thank  you  to  those  who  were  responsible 
for  inviting  me  to  come  here*  1 enormously  enjoyed  the  last 
fey  days*  It  has  been  extremely  stimulating*  1 feel  1 have 
been  given  a wonderful  opportunity  of  discovering  something 
about  the  education  and  training  of  this  fascinating  country 
and  1 am  intensely 'grateful  for  that  opportunity*.  Secondly » 
1 wish  you  well  in  solving  all  the  problems  of  vocational 
education  and  training  that  you  are  facing  here* 
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An  extensive  change  of  views  took  place 
during  the  three  days  of  the  Seminar.  On  the  first  day 
major  papers  were  delivered  and  discussed  in  plenary 
session.  Ihe  following  morning  delegates  were  divided 
into  groups  according  to  their  interest  in  Trade,  Techni- 
cian and  Sub -Professional , or  Professional  level  train- 
ing. Papers  were  read  to  each  group  end  discussed,  follow- 
ing which  summaries  of  each  group's  proceedings  were  pre- 
sented to  a plenary  session. 

I 

On  the  last  day  the  Chairman's  closing 
address  and  subsequent  final  statements  by  participants 
revealed  how  the  major  themes,  which  had  emanated  from  the 
papers  and  discussions,  had  converged  into  a general  agree- 
ment on  resolutions  and  recommendations.  For  this  reason 
no  summary  of  the  proceedings  was  attempted  for  inclusion 
in  this  publication  as  it  was  believed  that  the  reproduction 
of  the  unanimously  adopted  Resolutions  and  Recommendations 
would  provide  the  most  concise  statement  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  Seminar. 
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RESOLUTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  This  Seminar  stresses  the  vital  need  to  improve  the  pre- 
sent machinery  for  ascertaining  the  manpower  needed  for 
the  social  and  economic  development  of  Papua  & New  Guinea 
and  relating  vocational  education  and  training  to  these 
needs.  In  particular,  the  Sem;.nar  sees  urgent  require- 
ments for; 

i 

(a)  The  tegular  publication  of  more  detailed  manpower 
assessments  in  relation  to  demand  and  supply  In 
specific  industries  and  occupations. 

<b)  The  use  of  this  information  in  setting  targets 
for  indigeni sat ion  and  guiding  manpower  into 
specific  branches  of  education  and  training  lead' 
ing  to  employment. 

(c)  A greater  degree  01.  co-ordination  and  co-opera- 
tion between  government  departments,  employers’ 
and  employees'  organisations,  and  education  and 
training  institutions,  in  developing  Papua  & New 
Guinea's  resources  of  manpower. 

(d)  A national  system  enabling  ei^ployers  arid  employ- 

ees to  recognise  standards  of  skill  ai.d  enter- 
prise through  appropriate  testing  and  certifica-  * 

tion  over  a wide  range  of  occupations. 

2 . The  Seminar,  therefore,  strongly  recommends  the  immed- 
iate establishment  of  a human  resources  development 
authority  for  Papua  & New  Guinea,  with  adequate  powers 
to  enable  it  to  meet  the  nbove  requirements. 

3.  The  Seminar  f cither  recoirmends; 

(a)  An  increase  m the  use  cf  existing  facilities  for 
commercial  training  (part  and  fuil-time)  in  the 
me. in  urban  centres, 

y i ' 'i 

(o)  The  granting  of  a greater  degree  Ox  flijancial 
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autonomy  to  educational  and  training  institu- 
tions to  enable  them  to  function  more  efficiently 

4.  The  Seminar  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  urgent 

need  for  the  establishment  of  training  pregrammes  for 
teachers  of  vocational  subjects  at  all  levels. 

5*  The  Seminar  recognises  that  increased  financial  alloca- 
tions are  required  in  order  to  implement  these  recom- 
mendations* and  urges  that  fund.'  be  made  available  for 
this  purpose „ 

6.  i'he  Seminar  believes  that  greater  co-operation  between 
countries  in  the  Pacific  area  ? a necessary  to  ensure 
that  available  resources  are  used  to  the  best  advantage 

The  Seminar  resolves  that  a rurther  meeting  be  con;ened 
within  two  years* 
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INTRODUCTION 


% 

The  success  of  a school  providing  occupational  level  technical  and 
vocational  skills  can  beat  be  measured  by  the  employment  status  of  its 
graduates . 

* 

On  several  occasions)  the  institute  has  Initiated  a follow-up  study  of 
its  graduates  by  means  of  a questionnaire.  The  1970  Follow-up  Study  of 
graduates  of  the  Albuquerque  Technical-Vocational  Institute  was  made 
possible  by  a mini- grant  from  the  State  Department  of  Education  Research 
Coordinating  Unit.* 

The  primary  function  of  the  study  is  to  determine  the  success  in  the 

X'l 

world  of  work  of  men  and  women  who  have  attended  T-vi.  The  questionnaire 
asks  for  specific  information  on  employment  status  allowing  interpretation 
of  the  collected  data  to  determine: 

1.  Employment  and  unemployment  rates  of  T-VI  graduates. 

2.  Percentages  of  T-VI  graduates  employed  in  their  major  field  of  study. 

3.  Average  salary  of  J-Vl  graduates 

a.  TJho  are  working  in  their  major  field  of  study; 

b.  *Jho  are  not  working  in  their  major  field  of  study. 

4.  T-VI  graduates  who  were  able  to  obtain  only  part-time  work  in  their 
major  field  of  study. 

Among  the  graduates  who  are  unemployed  we  wanted  to  know: 

1.  If  they  are  looking  for  work. 

2.  If  they  are  available  and  looking  for  work. 

■i 

3.  If  they  would  like  plac£iheni>  help  from  T-Vl. 
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If  they  would  like  placement  help  in  work  related  to  training  for 


those  graduates  employed  in  non-relat  occupations* 

5.  If  they  would  like  placement  help  into  full-time  jobs  for  those 
with  part-time  employment*  both  related  and  non  related* 

In  addition,  we  needed  to  determine  the  number  of  graduates; 

1.  In  the  military. 

2.  Going  to  school  full  time. 


Data  important  to  keeping  our  files  up  to  date  on  the  individual  graduates 

J 

can  be  retrieved  through  a questionnaire  with  questions  on  personal  status 
including  current  mailing  address  and  marital  status. 


Finally,  we  want  to  know  what  the  graduates  think  of  us.  Many  of  the 
graduates  responded  to  our  request  to  let  us  know: 

1.  What  was  most  useful  about  your  training? 

2.  What  else  might  have  been  included  that  would  have  helped  you 
on  your  job? 

3*  What  additional  training  do  you  feel  you  now  need? 


In  the  following  survey,  the  analysis  of  responses  has  been  divided  into 

J-  Jr” 

two  groups  — Day  Division  graduates  and  Evening  Division  graduates,  as  well 
a section  that  combines  the  statistics  for  an  overall  comparison*  The 
separation  of  divisions  reflects  the  distinctive  types  of  educational 
programs  offered  by  the  Institute's  full-time  day  school  and  part-time  night 
school. 
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THE  DIVISIONS 


Day  Division 

In  the  Day  Division,  instruction  at  the  post-high  school  level  is 
offered*  It  is  comprehensive  training  and  retraining  in  technical  and 
vocational  skills  with  some  related  courses  in  the  arts  and  sciences* 

Students  in  the  Day  Division  generally  carry  a class  load  of  25  ,hours 
or  more  per  week*  and  depending  on  the  major  in  which  they  are  enrolled, 
tnay  attend  school  full  time  10  weeks  (Nurse  Aide)  to  16  months  (technologies). 

An  additional  four-month  preparatory  program  is  offered-  for  persons 
whose  previous  education  does  not  qualify  them  for  immediate  acceptance 
in  one  of  the  major  vocational  or  technical  areas*  or  to  provide  refresher 
work  for  those  who  have  not  been  in  school  for  some  time. 

The  Day  Division  program  at  the  Institute  provides  full-time  instruction 
leading  to  diplomas  and  certificates  in  14  major  areas.  These  include: 

Accounting  and  Business  Administration,  Automotive  Collision  Repair* 

* 

Automotive  Mechanics*  Data  Processing  Technology*  Drafting  Technology* 
Electronics  Technology*  Practical  Nursing*  Nurse  Aide*  Machine  Trades* 
Secretarial  Office  Education*  Sr.les  Education  and  Welding* 

Entry  In  the  Institute's  Day  Division  is  by  application  and  each 
applicant  mu9t  take  a series  of  aptitude  and  achievement  tests  which  are 
designed  to  help  him  find  the  art^jl  of  studies  for  which  his  chance  of 
success  is  the  greatest.  To  enter  a particular  program,  the  applicant 
must  score  on  the  tests  at  or  above  the  minimum  requirements, established 
for  that  major, 
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The  applicant  must  then  appear  for  scheduled  interviews  with  an  admissions 

■r  m 

counselor  who  will  work  with  the  applicant  to  decide  which  Instructional 

J 

programs  are  best  suited  for  him  on  the  basis  of  his  Interests  and  abilities. 

I- 

Typically,  a T-VI  student,  once  enrolled  in  a major  program,  will  spend 
two  to  three  hours  dally  in  a laboratory  situation  which  will  include  theory 
as  well  as  practice  of  the  skill  being  taught* 

His  r tie ted  classes  have  been  designed  to  enhance  the  major  laboratory 
courses  and  may  lead  to  a minor  course  of  study, as  with  the  Accounting 
Program  where  students  select  a business  or  data  processing  minor, and  related 
courses  Induce:  office  machines,  business  m .inlcal  math,  economics, 

business  law,  English,  statistics,  business  systems,  cost  accounting,  tax 
accounting,  personnel  management,  report  writing  and  data  processing  languages* 


* 


* 
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THE  EVENING  DIVISION 


t 


Any  adult  may  attend  the  Evening  Division  classes.  The  largest  of 

F 

the  instituted  programs*  the  Evening  Division's  Skill  Improvement  classes 
have  enrolled  more  than  2*500  students  in  95  classes  for  the  spring*  1970, 
trimester. 

Skill  Improvement  classes  are  offered  In  five  areas  of  study.  These 
are  Office  Education*  Trade  and  Industrial,  Technical*  Health  Occupations 
and  Distributive  Education, 

Most  of, the  Evening  Division  courses  meet  two  nights  a week  in  two 
or  three  hour  sessions  and  provide  part-time  instruction  for  the  skills 
and  education  needed  by  business  and  industry  in  Albuquerque  and  throughout 
the  state, 

F 

One  of  the  specific  provisions  of  the  Evening  Division  is  to  help 
employed  adults  to  attain  a higher  degree  of  skill  through  which  they  may 
improve  their  occupational  level. 

Other  programs  offered  by  the  Institute's  Evening  Division  are  the 
Vocational  Enrichment  Program  (mini  classes)*  Apprenticeship  Program  and 
the  Adult  Basic  Education  Program. 

In  addition  to  the  T-VI  campus*  the  Evening  Division  classes  use 

-l  H 

J H- 

" 1 

facilities  at  several  of  the  cityTs  public  high  schools. 


1955 
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THE  STUDENTS 


Day  Division 

I 

An  Institute  class  of  Data  Processing  majors  recently  provided  the  most 
current  and  comprehensive  profile  of  T-vl  students  with  a statistical  study 


As  a classroom  project*  the  group  undertook  to  present  a statistical 
representation  of  the  student  body  Including  average  age*  means  of  support* 
school  districts  sex,  surnames,  average  educational  level  for  each  program, 
as  well  as  for  the  total  enrollment.  * 

Of  the  561  full-time  Day  Division  students  canvassed,  59.18%  (33?,) 
were  male,  and  39.39%  (221)  had  Spanish  surnames.  The  average  age  of  a 
T~VI  student  was  25.6  Educational  level  achieved  before  attending  the 
Institute  ranged  from  completion  of  the  first  grade  to  post-grad*  tte  work 
at  the  college  level. 

The  majority  of  T--VI  students  are  single  (55.44%),  29.0*%  are  married, 
and  8.91%  are  divorced.  In  the  work  history  category,  70.94%  (398)  of  the 
full-time  day  students  have  worked  while  21.52%  (160)  have  never  been 


Statistics  on  the  backgrounds  of  the  students  show  that  181  or  32.26% 
of  the  group  came  to  the  T-VI  from  an  urban  area  and  354  or  63.10%  from 
rural  'areas. 

Of  the  561  students,  only  37  or  6.5%  said  that  their  residence  was 


of  the  summer»  1969)  day  enrollment. 


out  of  the  county.  However,  when  asked  the  location  of  the  school  they 


last  attended*  the  responses  were  10.34%  came  from  Albuquerque's  north- 
eastern quadrant,  5.88%  from  the  southeast*  7.66%  from  the  northwest, 

I 

/ 

11.23%  from  the  southwest,  and  10.70%  from  the  central  portion  of  the 
city;  while  49i20%  said  they  last  attended  a school  outside  of  Bernalillo 
County. 

The  parents  of  T~VI  students  are  4.99%  professional  persons,  30«12% 

■ 

skilled  workers,  31,* 55%  unskilled  laborers,  and  30*48%  unemployed* 

Many  of  the  students  receive  financial  support  to  attend  school  as 

■ 

follows'  Veterans  Administration,  20.32%;  Manpower  Development  and 
Training -Act,  4.99%;  Social  Security*  1*96%;  WIN  program  under  the 
Department  of  Welfare*  5*88%S  Vocational  Rehabilitation*  4.10%*  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program,  .71%;  Upward  Bound,  <18%;  and  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs*  *18%* 

A 1970  Student  Characteristics  Study  shows  that  85*2%  of  the  Institute's 

students  are  high  school  graduates  with  77*1%  having  completed  high  school, 

/ 

8*1%  have  earned  the  General  Equivalency  Diploma*  and  $.5%  of  the  above  are 
college  dropouts. 

A comparison  with  the  1969  figures  shows  t|£t  this  is  an  increase  of 
7*2%*  In  1969,  78%  of  the  students  were  high  school  graduates  with  67*96% 
having  completed  high  school,  10.04%  earning  the  GED  and  5. 94%^  of  these  are 

college  dropouts.  The  increase  In  college  dropouts  who  attend  the  Institute 

■■■ 

la  2.6%  in  1970. 

*»■ 

The  1969  figure  represents  an  increase  of  16*2%  over  1968  of  Institute 
students' who  completed  high  school*  Although  comparable  figures  are  not 
available  for  1968,  t'  a percentage  of  students  who  completed  high  school 


Evening  Division 


The  Evening  Division  student  is  usually  employed , has  completed  high 

t 

* 

school  end  is  older  than  the  Day  Division  student * Many  are  college  graduates 
who  are  taking  a "brush-up'1  course  in  a specific  area*  or  have  jobs,  bnt  by 
taking  extra  training  at  T-VI  can  improve  their  employment  potential* 

* ¥ 

Evening  Division  students  go  to  school  part  time,  often  after  work*  for 
concentrated  stndy  in  a single  area*  Ar  Evening  Division  student  will  of  ten- 

take  more  than  one  class  during  a trimester  on  alternate  evenings,  and  may 

■* 

continue  to  enroll  in  skill  Improvements  classes  until  he  has  attained  the 
desired  skill  or  is  employable. 

In  a student  characteristic  study  of  684  summer,  1968*  enrollments*  49% 
had  been  previously  enrolled  In  skill  Improvement  classes* 

According  to  a recent  survey*  the  average  age  of  Evening  Division  students 
Is  32.58,  the  average  grade  level  Is  12*217,  and  86,66%  of  the  students  have 
completed  high  school,  while  21*50%  have  attended  college  or  received  a degree* 
(See  Exhibit  #1*  Exhibit  #2,  pages  9 and  10*) 

By  city  quadrant  (99%  of  the  students  are  local),  36%  are  from  the  north- 
east area,  16%  from  the  northwest,  22%  from  the  southeast*  and  16%  from  the 

southwest*  The  other  10%  are  om  central  Albnquerque  or  are  nonresidents* 

* 

u "i 

Although  a high  percentage  of  the  Evening  Division  stndents  ere  unemployed, 
the  statistic  does  not  represent  an  accurate  picture  of  unemployment*  since 
Included  In  the  group  are  housewives  arid  retirees  not  looking  for  work,  and 
high  school  seniors  who  have  been  recommended  by  their  school  counselors* 

195* 
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EXHIBIT  H 


ERIC 


EVENING  DIVISION 
Spring  Trimester*  1970 

AVERAGE  AGE  * 32.58  Years 


AGE  NUMBER  AGE  NUMBER 

LEVEL  PERSONS  LEVEL " • PERSONS 


16 

i 

41 

50 

17 

5 

42 

34 

18 

34 

43 

44 

19 

94 

44 

36 

20 

87 

45 

30 

21 

90 

46 

35 

22 

106 

47 

29 

23 

98 

- 

48 

31 

24 

83 

49 

32 

25 

68 

50 

21 

26 

65 

51 

26 

27 

65 

52 

25 

28 

52 

53 

22 

29 

43 

54 

16 

30 

48 

55 

11 

/50%  of  the  1900 

56 

8 

/ 

Skill  Improvement 

57 

13 

/ 

students  are  30  1/2 

58 

9 

\ 

years  of  age  or 

59 

6 

\ 

^younger 

60 

5 

31 

44 

61 

7 

32 

52 

62 

1 

33 

47 

63 

3 

34 

47 

64 

5 

35 

50 

65  and  up 

4 

36 

40 

37 

40 

1*900 

38 

46 

39 

52 

40 

40 
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EXHIBIT  n 


EVENING  DIVISION 
Spring  Trimester,  1970 

AVERAGE  GRADE  LEVEL  = 12.217 


COMPLETED 

NlEjBER 

PERCENT 

4th  Year 

1 

.05 

5th  Year 

1 

.05 

6th  Year 

5 

.26 

7th  Year 

8 

.42 

8th  Year 

30 

1.62 

9th  Year 

31 

1.63 

10th  Year 

68 

3.57 

11th  tear 

109 

5.74 

12th  Year 

1,238 

65.16 

13th  Year 

126 

6.63 

14th  Year 

128 

6.73 

15th  Year 

45 

2.36 

16th  Year  or  above 

110 

5,78 

1,900  100,00% 
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THE  INQUIRY  FORM 


r 


The  questionnaire  (Exhibit  #3,  page  J.4)  was  mailed  to  2,236  former 
T-VI  students;  2,022  locally  and  214  out  of  town.  With  each,  we  included 
a postage  paid  return  envelope. 


Since,  in  many  cases,  the  last  known  address  of  the  graduates 
was  the  temporary  address  used  while  attending  the  Institute,  143  of  the 
mailed  questionnaires  (6.4%)  were  returned  by  the  Poet  Office. 

The  final  response  was  807 » or  36,09%  of  the  original  2 >236, 

questionnaires  filled  out  and 'returned. 

1 

Of  that  response  the  returns  were  categorized  into  two  segments  — 

Day  Division  and  Evening  Division  graduates.  Out  of  the  807  questionnaires, 
381  (47.21%)  represented  the  Day  Division  graduates;  and  426  (52*79%)  the 
Evening  Division. 

Although  the  questionnaire  was  identical  for  both  groups,  they  were 

* 

easily  distinguish able  if  the  form  was  filled  out  accurately  and  completely 

The  opening  portion  of  the  inquiry  form  asked  for; 

1 Name 

2 , Address 

3,  City 

4.  Training  Taken  at  T-VI 

5.  Approximate  Date  Training  Completed 

i * 

Further  identification  of  groups  for  sorting  purposes  was  obtainable 
by  referring  to  the  permanent  record  files  kept  by  the  Attendance  Office 


o 

ERIC 
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on  each  student*  Future  follow-up  studies  will!  however!  Include  a 
separate  form  designed  for  each  group*  This  may  also  Include  grouping 
project  students  such  as  MDTA,  WIN,  and  CEP* 

P 

The  second  portion  of  the  inquiry  form  is  on  employment  status 
with  two  sections  — one  for  the  employed  and  one  for  the  unemployed. 


The  employed  were  asked  to  tell  us  the  name  of  their  employer  and 
the  kind  of  work  they  are  doing;  specifically  if  the  work  la  full  time  or 
part  time  and  if  the  work  is  related  to  the  training  taken  at  T-VI* 


Employed  graduates  were  asked  to  check  their  salary  from  eight 
categories  provided  on  the  form  ranging  from  below  $100  to  $701  and  up* 

Those  graduates  who  checked  the  square  marked  "unemployed"  were 
asked  to  tell  us  whether  they  are  actually  looking  for  work!  °r  are 
remaining  unemployed  by  choice;  and  If  they  need  assistance  from  the 
Institute  in  finding  a job*  This  square  was  also  checked  by  many  of  the 

■r 

.employed  graduates  seeking  better  jobs,  jobs  in  related  areas  or  full- 
time work. 

Categories  were  provided  in  this  section  to  indicate  military  service 

P 

and  unemployment  because  of  going  to  school  full  time*  Graduates  in  echcol 
were  asked  to  name  the  school  they  are  now  attending* 

The  ‘thitd'"Section  of  the  inquiry  form  asked  the  -gvkdua tee  to  check-  - - 
’ * 
appropriate  squares  to  indicate'  Male,  Female!  Single,  Married,  Other* 

4- 

* 

The  final  section  asked: 

"If  your  time  permits,  we  would  also  appreciate  hearing  from  you 


about  our  training  programs*  Please  use  the  other  side  of  this 
sheet  to  let  us  kuow  C)  what  was  most  useful  about  pour  training; 
(2)  what  else  might  have  been  Included  that  would  have  helped 
yod  on  your  job;  and  (3)  what  additional  training  you  feel  you 
now  need/' 

A summary  of  these  comments  is  provided  on  page  42 . 


1963 
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EXHIBIT  #3’ 


ALBUQUERQUE  TECHNICAL  - VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
FOLLOW  - UP  STUDY  OF  GRADUATES 


Name 

.Address City 

Training  Taken  At  T-*VI 

Approximate  Date  Training  Completed  


Employment  Statub 


Employed 

[ ] Unemployed 

n 

Not  looking  for  work 

Name  of  Employer 

il 

Available  and  looking 

for  work 

Kind  of  Work 

u 

1 would  like  placement  help 

from,T-VI 

[]  Full  Time  []  Part  Time 

[i 

I am  in  the  military 

[1  Related  to  Training  Taken 

[] 

Going  to  school 

[}  Not  related 

(Where? 

) 

SALARY  RANGE: 


[]  Belov  $100 
[J  $101  - $200 
{)  $201  - $300 
U $301  - $400 


1]  $401  - $500 
t]  $501  - $600 
(]  $601  ~ $700 
[]  $701  & Up 


PeA&onal  Statub 

U Male  U Female  U Single  [J  Married  []  Other 


PLEASE  SB0  US  THE  ANSWERS  TO  THE  ABOVE  QUESTIONS  TOO AV  OR  TOMORROW. 

you*.  time  peAmi£bt  tde  maid  ctJUo  appreciate  kea/Ung  ^Kom  you  about 
qua  training  pAog^ams , Vleabe  ube  the  otk&t  bide  thii  bhe&t  to  let  ub 
know  (?)  what  m&  m&£  ube&ul  about  yowt  toainlnQ;  (2)  what  etbe  might  have 
been  included  that  would  have  helped  you  On  youA  job;  and  f 3 ) what  additional 
tfuUning  you  feel  you  now  need.  ' t>oui. 

....  19^4 
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GRADUATES 

DAY  AND  EVENING  DIVISIONS* 

Of  the  477  graduates  who  indicated  a salary  level*  23*69%  have 

B1 

earnings  in  the  $301  - $400  range  Which  was  the  modal  and  medium  income 
of  the  total  respondents* 

The  average  salary  of  a T-VI  graduate  was  $369*50  per  month*  At 
the  full* time  employment  level*  24*74%  were  working  at  jobs  not  related 
to  training  at  an  average  salary  of  $280*51  per  month t and  65*62%  were 
working  at  training  related  jobs  with  an  average  salary  of  $393* l'*  per 
month* 


Median  and  modal  salaries  were  in  the  $301  - $400  range  for  both 
groups  of  full” time  employed  graduates*  On  an  average*  graduates  employed 
in  a training  related  field  are  earning  $13*62  more  per  month  than 
graduates  employed  in  a nonr elated  field* 

Another  significant  figure  is  the  percentage  of  graduates  working  in 
related  areas  — 65*62%  as  compared  to  the  24*74%  who  found  work  outside 
of  training  * 

* 

Of  this  latter  group*  15*25%  have  requested  placement  help  from 
T-VI  and  4*24%  are  available  and  looking  for  other  work*  Another  9*32%  are 
going  to  school*  6*76%  at  T-VI* 

*Percentages*  averages  and  other  statistics  on  working  graduates  In  this 
and  subsequent  sections  are  of  the  total  respondants  who  indicated  a salary 
level  — 477  In  this  section*  Statistics  on  unemployed  are  based  on  the 
total  responses* 

iS65 


* 


I 

I 


l 


! 
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Of  the  357  graduates  In  the  category  of  employed  full  time  In  a 
training  related  area,  5.43%  are  continuing  their  education,  2.23%  at  .the 
Institute}  4.15%  have  requested  placement  help  from  the  Institute,  and 
2.24%  consider  themselves  available  and  looking  for  other,  higher-paying 
employment . 

’ If 

b rt 

Ihese  figures  represent  a marked  reduction  front  comparable  working 
figures  In  the  other  working  groups,  and  can  support  one  of  the  Instituted 
long  range  goals  — that  of  providing  the  community  with  a stabilized 
working  force. 

At  the  part-time  employment  level,  3.77%  of  the  graduates  have  found 
part-time  work  in  a nonr elated  area  at  an  average  salary  of  $166.67  per 
month.  The  median  and  modal  salaries  for  this  group  fell  In  the  $101  - 
$200  range. 

Women  make  up  66.67%  of  this  group;  44.44%  are  married  and  for  the 
most  part  are  not  looking  for  any  other  work.  Students  are  27.78%  of  the 
group,  22.22%  at  the& University  of  New  Mexico. 

Placement  help  from  the  Institute  for  full-time  work  in  a training 
related  area  was  requested  by  61.11%  of  this  group,  and  27.78%  indicated 
that  they  were  Immediately  available  and  actively  looking  for  work. 

Part-time  employment  in  a related  area  was  also  dominated  by  women 
graduates  with  83.33%  women  and  ^.33%  of  them  married  and  not  looking  for 
full-time  employment.  The  average  salary  for  this  group  was  $182.14  per 
month,  a monthly  increase  of  $15.47  over  the  part-time,  nonrelated 
employment  group. 


"edlan  and  modal,  salaries  are  both  in  the  $101  - $200  range,  and  t'  e 
range  encompasses  the  below  SlOO  to  the  $401  - $500  group*  Of  the  total 
resPonses;  5*872  of  the  graduates  are  employed  part  time  In  a training 
Related  area  as  compared  to  3*77%  of  graduates  employed  part  time  in  a 
nonrelated  area* 

There  were  no  requests  for  placement  help  from  the  graduates  In  this 
group,  and  none  considered  themselves  available  and  looking  for  work. 

Continuing  their  education  were  28*57%,  14.2?%  at  the  Institute. 

The  military  accounted  for  2D  or  3*59%  of  the  807  graduates  who 
responded  to  our  questionnaire.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  this  group  ',;as 
tabulated  separately  and  placed  neither  under  employed  or  unemployed. 

Of  the  807,  144  or  17*35%  are  unemployed.  Of  this  number,  22  or 
2.73%  are  going  to  school  full  time  and  are  not  working  either  full  time 
or  part  time,  are  not  looking  for  work  or  requesting  placement  assistance. 
Therefore,  this  group  was  not  included  In  the  other  categories  of  graduates 
going  to  school  and  working  or  looking  for  work* 

Of  the  group  31.82%  are  going  full  time  to  T-VI,  and  the  rest  to  the 

♦ 

University  of  "ew  Mexico  and  the  University  of  Albuquerque*  The  malorlty 
graduates  in  this  area  are  former  data  processing  and  office  education 

J 

students*  and  13*64%  are  nurse  aide  graduates  who, are  continuing  with  the 
Institute  in  the  Licensed  Practical  Nursing  programs* 

>’ot  all  of  the  unemployed  want  to  work*  Of  the  807  graduates* 

4.83%  are  unemployed  and  are  not  lobkiiig  for  work*  Again*  this  group 
consists  mostly  of  married  women  — 84*62%* 

- 17  - 
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Eighty- three  graduates , or  10. 29%  of  the  total  response  to  our 
questionnaire , are  unemployed,  available  and  looking  for  work.  Placement 
help  from  the  Institute  was  requested  by  9.29%  of  the  unemployed,  7,23% 
are  attending  some  kind  of  school,  4.82%  are  continuing  their  education 
at  T-VI  until  work  can  be  found. 

By  major,  the  largest  unemployed  group  is  office  education  graduates 
with  60.35%  of  the  total.  The  others  are  drafting,  3.45%,  health  occupa- 
tions, 6.91%;  sales,  12.07%;  accounting,  5.17%;  data  processing,  3.45%; 
small  engine  repair,  1,72%;  machine  trades,  1.72%;  industrial  sewing, 
1.72%;  electronics  1.72%;  and  welding,  i.72%* 

Of  the  total  807  responses,  14,62%  have  asked  the  Institute  for  help 
with  placement  for  initial  employment  or  change  of  employment  to  match 
skill  level  or  to  a higher  salary  range.  Of  these,  10.16%  consider  them- 
selves  available  and  looking  for  work.  This  statistic  is  made  up  mostly 
of  the  unemployed,  but  also  represents  graduates  not  content  with  their 
present  employment  level. 

Seventy-four  of  the  T-Vl  graduates  are  continuing  their  education  — 
* 

4.21%  at  the  Institute,  3.59%  at  the  college  level,  and  1.36%  at  other 
schools . 


1968 
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SUMMARY  OF  GRADUATES 
DAY  AND  EVENING  DIVISIONS 


EMPLOYED  - 634  Graduates 

78,562* 

Wean  Salary 

$369,50** 

Modal  and  Median  Salaries 

$301  - $400  Range** 

Full  time.  Related 

1 

65,622** 

Mean  Salary 

$393,77** 

Modal  and  Median  Salaries 

$301  - $400  Range** 

Full  tlmef  Nonrelated 

24.742** 

Mean  Salary 

$380,51** 

Modal  and  Median  Salaries 

$301  - $400** 

Part  time*  Related 

5.872** 

* 

Mean  Salary 

$182.14** 

Modal  and  Median  Salaries 

$101  - $200  Range** 

Part  time,  Nonrelated 

3,772** 

Mean  Salary 

$166.67** 

Modal  and  Median  Salaries 

$101  - $200  Range** 

MILITARY 

3,592* 

UNEMPLOYED 

17,85%* 

Going  to  School 

2,732* 

Not  Looking  for  Work 

4,832* 

Available  and  Looking  for  Work 

10,292* 

Request  Placement  Help  from  T-VI 

s 

9,292* 

; )•  * 

* Of  the  307  total  responses 

1 

**  Of  the  677  who  Indicated  a salary  range 

1969 
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DAY  AND  EVENING  DIVISIONS 
MONTHLY  SALARY  RANGE  BY  PERCENTS* 


Part  time 
Related 


Below  $100 

32.15% 

9 

$101  - $200 

39*29% 

11 

$201  - $300 

10*71% 

3 

$301  - $400 

10*71% 

3 

$401  - $500 

3*57% 

1 

$501  - $600 

$601  - $700 

$701  and  up 

3*57 

1 


Part  time 

Full  time 

Full  time 

Nonrelated 

Related 

Nonrelated 

33*33% 

2*33% 

5*08% 

6 

7 

6 

38*90% 

31.50% 

13*  56% 

7 

21 

16 

16*67% 

20*77% 

15*25% 

3 

65 

18 

5*55% 

26*20% 

22*89% 

1 

82 

27 

21.73% 

19*49% 

. 

68 

23 

5*55% 

9*90% 

11*02% 

1 

31 

13 

6*71% 

4*24% 

21 

18 

5.57% 

8*47% 

18 

' 10 

f 

* The  above  percentages  are  of  the  total  response  for  salary  ranges  which 
are: 


\ 


Part  time,  related  occupation  28 
Part  time,  nonr elated  occupation  18 
Full  time,  related  occupation  313 
Full  time,  nonr elated-occupation.  . 118 

TOTAL  477 
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EXHIBIT  # 4 


ERJC 

kliJ,ii,TilZml353 


i* 


Number  of 
Graduates 


4 

DAY  AND  EVENING  GRADUATES 
FULL-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 
0 SALARY  DISTRIBUTION 


Related 

Non-related 


Salary  Range 
Dollars  per  Month 
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EXHIBIT  # 5 

DAY  AND  EVENING  GRADUATES 
PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 
SALARY  DISTRIBUTION 

+ 

Related 

--  - - -Non -related 


/ 


Number  of 
Graduates 


100 


Salary  Range 
Dollars  'per  Month 
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GRADUATES 


EVENING  DIVISION 

Of  the  426  questionnaires  returned  by  graduates  of  the  Institute’s  night 
classes,  235  (55*16%)  indicated  a salary  level  to  compute  an  average  salary 
of  $395*11*  This  figure  Is  higher  than  apiary  averages  taken  for  other 
groups  of  graduates  Indicating  the  level  of  the  Evening  Division  student  — 
one  who  is  already  employed,  sometimes  at  a professional  level,  and  who  Is 
taking  a single  class  to  Improve  a skill  or  to  supplement  previous  education* 

Of  the  235,  133,  or  56*60**,  are  employed  In  full-time  jobs  related  to 
twining  taken  at  the  Institute*  The  average  salary  for  this  group  Is 
$433-46  per  month,  the  median  salary  Is  In  the  $401-$500  range*  and  the 
modal  salary  distributed  between  the  $301-$400  and  $401-$ 5C0  range* 

Continuing  their  studies  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  are  2*26%  of 
the  group  while  another  2 <26%  are  still  attending  the  Institute*  Placement 
help  from  T-VI  was  requested  by  6*02%  and  another  3*01%  consider  themselves 
available  and  looking  for  better  paying  jobs, 


Another  186  night  schorl  graduates  have  full-time  employment  but  In 

occupations  not  related  to  training  taken  at  the  Institute*  Of  the  186, 77 

# 

Indicated  a salary  level  for  an  average  salary  of  $392*86*  Inis  figure  Is 
$40-60  per  month  less  than  the  comparable  figure  for  graduates  working  full 
time  In  a related  occupation*  The  median  and  modal  salaries  for  this 
group  is  In  the  $301-$ 400* 


o 

ERIC 


*Thls  figure  does  not  compare  as  unfavorably  with  the  65*62%  of  the 
combined  group*  and  the  74*38%  of  the  day  group  when  the  Evening  Division’s 
course  offerings  are  taken  into  consideration*  These  courses  Include  classes 
In  English,. mathematics  and  othe^^eU^lnprovement  subjects  of  study  that  are 
widely  attended  by  nonworking  housevlvfeb  aoH  retired  persons* 

1978 
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Among  this  group,  8.06%  are  looking  for  training  related  work,  and 
5.91%  have  requested  placement  help  from  T-VI.  Another  5.91%  are  continuing 
their  education,  4.30%  at  T-VI, 


Sixteen  evening  school  graduates  have  part-time  jobs  relate^to'  training 

L 

taken,  and  14  indicated  a salary  level  for  an  average  salary  of  $214.29.  The 
median  and  modal  salaries  are  both  ir  the  £101~$200  range.  Of  the  16,  there 
were  no  requests  for  placement  help  from  the  Institute,  and  none  were 
available  and  looking  for  work.  One  Is  attending  the  University  of 
Dew  Mexico  full  time,  and  four  are  taking  additional  classes  at  T-VI. 

Eleven  of  the  16  were  women,  seven  of  then  married* 


Of  the  11  graduates  who  are  employed  part  time  In  a non re la ted  area, 
nine  or  81.82a,,  are  looking  for  better  jobs,  and  seven  requested  placement 
help  from  the  Institute.  One  of  the  graduates  is  attending  the  University 
of  Dew  Mexico  full  time.  Dine  of  the  11  are  women,  six  of  these  are' 
married. 


The  average  salary  for  this  ^roup  was  $177.27,  $37.02  less  monthly 

than  those  graduates  working  part  time  In  related  occupations.  The  median 

*FJ  * 

salary  is  the  $101-$200  range,  and  the  modal  salary  is  divided  equally 

- 

between  the  below  $100  and  the  $101-$20G  ranges* 


The  military  accounts  for  11  (2.59%)  of  the  426  evening  school 
graduates  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire. 


Of  the  total  426  responses,  68  (15.93%)  are  unemployed.  Dot  looking 
for  work  are  4.66%  of  the  gronp.  Again,  this  group  is  dominated  by  women. 

r 

Nineteen  of  the  20  who  are  not  looking  for  work  are  womens  18  are  married. 

1974 
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A total  of  20*59%  of  the  unemployed  are  going  to  school  full  time  and 


not  looking  for  work*  Of  these,  57*14%  are  at  the  college  level,  and 
35*71%  are  attending  the  T-VI  Day  Division.  The  22  persona  are  graduates 
of  data  processing  and  office  education  courses  except  for  one  University 


him  pass  a University 'level  algebra  course  required  for  his  degree* 

■h 

Thirty-four  (7*98%)  were  employed,  available  and  looking  for  work, 


unemployed,  11.76%  were  continuing  with  T-VX night  classes,  and  8.82%  were 

I 

attending  college  level  classes  On  a part-time  basis* 

An  analysis  of  the  group  shows  that  the  graduates  trained  In  office 
occupations  have  the  highest  unemployment  rate  with  38*24%  of  the  total. 
The  others  are  refrigeration  and  air  conditioning,  2.94%;  electronics. 


2.94%;  Industrial  sewing,  2*94%;  accounting,  11.76%;  data  processing,  14*71%; 


sales  occupations,  17.65%;  welding,  2.94%;  and  health  occupations,  5.88%. 


It  was  possible  to  list  with  some  exactness  the  course  work  taken  by 

4. 

361  of  the  graduates.  Rather,  361  is  a total  representing  fewer  than,  that 
number  of  students* since  many  Evening  Division  students  take  more  than  one 
course*  The  listing  Is  on  the  following  page. 


of  Hew  Mexico  student  Twho  took  a skill  Improvement  course  in  algebra  to  help 


and  30  (7*04%)  requested  placement  help  from  the  institute.  Among  the 


; 
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Class 

# of  Students 

% 

Office  Education 

(Typing,  shorthand,  filing) 

112 

31*022 

Health  Occupations 

(Hospital  Ward  Clerk, 
Medical  Office  Assistant) 

8 

2*22% 

Domestic  Skills 

1 

*28% 

Industrial  Sewing 

2 

*56% 

English 

(Basic,  business,  speech, 
technical*  report  writing) 

15 

4*15% 

Data  Processing 

46 

12*74% 

Drafting 

12 

3*32% 

Cash  ter -Sal esmansh ip 

11 

3*05% 

Mathematics 

(Albegra,  tech  math, 
business  19a  th) 

15 

4*15% 

Automotive 

31 

8*59% 

Welding 

12 

3*32% 

Machine  Trades 

15 

k'\  4*15% 

Electronics 

20 

5*54% 

Printing  __  j 

1 

*28% 

Air  Conditioning  6 Refrigeration 

11  . - 

3*05% 

Accounting 

25 

> 

6*93% 

Upholstery 

6 

1*66% 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

18 

4*99% 

■ 

361 

. 100,00% 

SUMMARY  OF  GRADUATES 


EVENING  DIVISION 

EMPLOYED  - 347  graduates 
Mean  Salary 

Modal  and  Median  Salaries 
Pull  time.  Related 
Mean  Salary 
Modal  Salary 
Median  Salary 
Full  time*  Nonrelated 
Mean  Salary 

Modal  and  Median  Salaries 

Part  time*  Related 

« * 

Mean  Salary 

Modal  and  Median  Salaries 
Part  time*  Nonrelated 
Mean  Salary 
Modal  Salary 

Median  Salary 


81.48% 

$395.11** 

$301- $400  Range** 
56.60%** 

$433.46** 

$301-$500  Range*** 

$401-$ 500  Range** 

& 

32.77%** 

$392.86** 

$301- $400  Range 
5.96%** 

$214*29** 

$101-$ 2 00  Range** 

■i* 

4.68%** 

$177.27** 

* 

Belov  $100- 
$200  Range** 

$1Q1-$200  Range** 


MILITARY  2.59%* 

UNEMPLOYED  15.93%* 

Going  to  School  3.29%* 

Not  Looking  fpt  Work  4.66%* 

Available  and  Looking  for  Work  7 .‘98%* 

■ i - 

Request  Placement  Help  f&k  fT*?!  7#04%* 

1977 
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PERSONAL  STATUS  (310  responses  In'  this  category) 


Harried  Women 

110 

35.48% 

Single  Women 

39 

12.58% 

Other 

28 

9.032 

Married  Hen 

1 

103 

33.23% 

M 

Single  Hen 

27 

8.71% 

Other 

3 

.97% 

310 

100.00% 

a- 


* Of  the  total  426  who  responded 

**  Of  the  235  who  Indicated  a salary  level 

I 1 

* 

1978 


EVENING  DIVISION 
SALARY  RANGE  BY  PERCENTS* 


Part  time 

Part  time 

Pull  time 

Full  time 

Related 

Nonrelated 

Related 

* 

Nonrelated 

Below  $100 

28 . 57% 

36.362 

2.262 

3,90% 

4 

4 

3 

3 

$101-$200 

35*722 

36*37% 

3*762 

12.99% 

5 

4 

5 

10 

$201-$3OO 

14*292 

9*09% 

16.54% 

15.58% 

. 

2 

- 1 

22 

12 

$301’$400 

7.142 

9*092 

23.31% 

23.382 

1 

1 

31 

18 

$401’$ 500 

7*142 

23*31% 

18*18% 

1 

31 

14 

$501~$600 

9*09% 

12*03% 

11*692 

1 

16 

1 

9 

$601^$ 700 

8.27% 

2*602 

11 

2 

$701  and  up 

7*142 

10*522 

11*692 

1 

14 

9 

*The  above  percentages  are  of  the  total  responses  for  salary  ranges  which 
are: 


Fart 

time* 

related  occupation 

14 

Part 

time. 

nonrelated  occupation 

11 

Full 

time  i 

related  occupation 

133 

Full 

time. 

nonrelated  occupation 

77 

TOTAL 

235 

' ‘ 

‘ r . ■ 
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EVENING  GRADUATES 
FULL-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 
SALARY  DISTRIBUTION 


ERIC 


Number 
of  Graduates 


Related 

-Non-related 


100 


Salary  Range 
Dollars  per  Month 

i 

-wu* 
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FXHIBIT  # 7 


EVENING  GRADUATES 
PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 
SALARY  DISTRIBUTION 


Related 


Non- related 


Number 
of  Graduates 


100 
.90  . 

80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
,30 
20 
10 


Salary  Ra 
Dollars  per 


nge 

Month 


% 
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GRADUATES 


DAY  DIVISION 

Graduates  of  the  Institute's  Day  Division  full-time  training  are 
earning  an  average  salary  of  $344.63  a month.  Of  the  381  Day  Division 
responses , 242  provided  salary  Information.  The  median  and  modal  salaries 
for  this  group  are  both  In  the  $301“$ 400  range. 

Employed  full  time  in  work  directly  related  to  training  taken  are 
74.38%  of  the  242  at  an  average  salary  of  $364.44  monthly  with  the  median 
and  modal  salaries  also  within  the  $301-$400  range.  The  74.38%  represents 
180  of  the  242  graduates  who  Indicated  a salary  level , although  223 , or 
58.53%  of  the  381  total  responses , are  employed  full  time  in  work  related 
to  training  taken. 

Of  the  223,  4.93%  are  continuing  their  education , 1.79%  at  T-VI,  .9% 
at* the  college  level,  and  2.24%  at  other  schools.  Another  1.35%  are 

■ 

available  for  better  jobs,  and  2.2*%  would  like  placement  help  from  the 
Institute  to  improve  their  occupational  level# 

At  the  full-time  employment  in  a non related  area  level  there  were  43 
graduates;  41  of  which  indicated  a salary  range.  Mean  salary  for  this 

I 

group  19  $357.32,  $7.12  per  month  .less  than' the  full  time,  related  group. 
Median  salary  Is  In  the  $301- $400  range,  and  the  medal  salary  is  distributed 
in  the  $301-$400  and  $4Q1-$5Q0  ranges. 

The  Day  Division,  where  training  is  strictly  In  a major  area,  lends 
Itself  to  analysis  by  major,  as  ypp^rjed  to  the  Evening  Division  where 
students  may  choose  (and  often  do)  from  a variety  of  subjects  of  study. 

198»  ' 
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Therefore,  this  type  of  analysis  will  be  provided  in  the  Day  Division  report 
when  appropriate. 

4 

Graduates  employed  full  time  iu  an  area  not  related  to  training  taken 
at  the  Institute  are  widely  distributed  among  the  majors  offered.  The 
largest  number,  20.45%,  are  from  the  office  education  area  (office  education 
is  the  Institute's  largest  program).  The  figures  are  based  on  43  students 
in  44  majors  as  one  of  the  students  reporting  is  a graduate  of  two  programs  — 
data  processing  and  machine  trades. 

The  second  largest  group  is  Electronics  Technology  with  13.64%.  The 
others  are  health  occupations,  11.37%  (Nurse  Aide  is  2.27%);  Welding,  6.82%; 
Accounting,  4.55%;  Machine  Trades,  11.36%;  Drafting  Technology,  11.36%; 

Auto  Mechanics  and  Auto  Collision  Repair,  6.82%;  Data  Processing  Technology, 
6.82%;  Small  Engine  Repair,  2.27%;  Operating  Room  Technology!  2.27%; 

.and  Sales  Education,  2.27%. 

Continuing  their  education  at  T-vi  is  6.98%  of  the  graduates,  16.28% 
would  like  placement  help  from  the  Institute  in  finding  training  related 
jobs,  and  2.33%  are  available  and  looking  for  better  work. 

Of  those  graduates  who  reported  salaries,  5.79%  are  working  part  time 
in  a training  related  area.  The  14  persons  are  women,  21.43%  are  going  to 
school  at  the  college  level,  and  42.86%  are  married.  Nine  are  Office 
Education  graduates,  two  from  Nurse  Aide,  two  from  Data  Processing  Technology 
and  one  is  a graduate  from  the  Licensed  Practical  Nursing  Program.  There 

a 

were  no  placement  requests  from  this  group,  and  none  of  the  graduates  were 
looking  for  other  work. 

& & f;  ± 
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T 


The  average  salary  for  graduates  employed  part  time  in  a training 
related  job  is  $150  par  month*  The  modal  and  median  salaries  fell  in  the 

-i 

$101- $200  salary  range* 

Of  the  total  responses , 1,84%  are  employed  part  time  in  a nonrel&ted 
occupation*  All  are  available  and  looking  for  training  related  work*  and 
all  would  like  some  placement  help  from  T-VI,  mostly  for  continued  part-time 
work  as  71*43%  are  going  to  school  at  the  college  level* 

* 

Average  salary  for  this  group  is  also  $150  per  month , and  the  modal 
and  median  aalaries  fall  in  the  $101+-$  200  range*  These  figures  duplicate 
the  group  working  part  time  in  a related  occupation* 

By  major,  they  are  Drafting  Technology,  28*57%»  Office  Education,  28*57%; 
Electronics  Technology,  28*57%;  and  Accounting,  14.29%* 

The  military  accounted  for  18*  or  4*72%,  of  the  36l  total  responses  in 
the  Day  Division  graduates  category* 

The  unemployed  came  to  19*95%,  or  76  of  the  graduates*  Of  these,  19* 
or  25.00%,  are  not  looking  for  work;  89*47%  are  women,  and  84*21%  are  married 
women. 


Going  to  school  are  10*53%  of  the  unemployed;  50*00%  of  these  at  the 
college  level,  25*00%  to  T-VI,  and  25*00%  to  other  schools.  Those  attending 
T-VI  are  all  graduates  of  the  Nurse  Aide  program  who  subsequently  enrolled 
ir  the  Practical  Nursing  program*  One  of  the  graduates  going  to^the 

■I" 

University  of  New  Mexico  is  working  for  a decree  in. nursing  after  completing 

the  T-VI  Practical  Nursing  program*  The  Oth^r  UNM  students  are  graduates  of 

tt  ^ rv  j„. 

the  Institute's  Drafting  Technology  and  Office  Education  majors* 

1984  " 
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Available  and  looking  for  work  are  49  graduates t or  12.  B6%  of  the  total 
381  responses.  Placement  help  from  T-VI  wa  requested  by  45  cf  the  graduates. 

Most  of  the  unemployed  (63*28%)  are  Office  Education  graduates.  The 

others  are  Drafting  Technology,  4.08%;  Machine  Trades,  2.04%;  Small  Engine 

Repair,  2.04%;  Hospital  Aides,  10.20%;  Sales  Education,  10.20%;  Accounting, 

* 

4.08%;  Operating  Room  Technology,  2.04%;  and  Landscaping  and  Grounds,  2.04%. 

We  were  able  to  determine  major  areas  of  study  of  378  of  the  graduate 
responses.  They  are  grouped  on  the  following  page. 


1985 
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Malor 

# of  Students 

% ^ 

Office  Education 

171 

45,24% 

Drafting  Technology 

35 

9,26% 

Nurse  Aide 

46 

12,17% 

Automotive 

10 

2.65% 

Sales  Education 

. 13 

3.44% 

Accounting 

18 

4.76% 

Machlnd  Trades 

27 

7.14% 

Electronics  Technology 

24 

6.35% 

Data  Processing  Technology 

17 

4.50% 

Licensed  Practical  Nursing 

4 

1.06% 

Weld lng 

4 

1,06% 

Cook 

2 ‘ 

.53% 

Operating  Room  Technology 

3 

,79% 

Small  Engine  Repair 

3 

,79% 

> 

Landscaping  and  Grounds 

1 

> 

.26% 

■f 

378 

100,00% 

¥ 

\ 


1986 


I 
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SUMMARY  OF  GRADUATES 
DAY  DIVISION 


EMPLOYED  - 287  Graduates 

75*33%* 

Mean  Salary 

ft 

$344.63** 

Modal  and  Median  .Salaries 

$301-*$  400  Range** 

Full  time,  Related 

74.38%** 

Mean  Salary 

$364*44** 

Modal  and  Median  Salaries 

$301-$4Q0  Range** 

Full  time*  Nonr elated 

16*94%** 

Mean  Salary 

$357.32** 

Modal  Salary 

$301-$ 500  Range** 

Median  Salary 

$301- $400  Range** 

Part  time.  Related 

5.79%** 

Mean  Salary 

$150*00** 

Modal  and  Median  Salary 

$101-$200  Range** 

Part  time*  Nonrelated 

2.89** 

Mean  Salary 

$150*00 

Modal  and  Median  Salaries 

$101-$200  Range** 

■■ 

MILITARY 

4.72%* 

UNEMPLOYED 

19.95?* 

Going  to  School 

2.10%* 

No  Looking  for  Work 

4.99%* 

Available  and  Looking  for  Work 

12.86%* 

Request  Placement  Help  from  T-VI 

1987 

11.812* 
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PERSONAL. STATUS  (347  responses  in  this  category) 


Married  Women 

81 

23.34% 

Single  Women 

123 

35.45% 

Other 

27 

7.78% 

Married  Men 

61 

17.58% 

Single  Men 

53 

15.27% 

Other 

2 

\ .58% 

347  100.00% 


'*  of  the  total  381  who  responded 
**  of  the  242  who  indicated  a salary  level 

19** 
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DAY  DIVISION 

SALARY  RANGE  BY  PERCENTS* 


* 

Part  time 

Part  time 

Full  time 

Full  time 

Related 

Npnr^lated 

Related 

Nonr elated 

Below  $100 

35*71% 

28.57% 

2*22% 

7.32% 

5 

2 

4 

3 

$101  - $200 

42*86% 

42.86% 

8.89% 

14.63% 

6 

6 

16 

6 

$201  - $300 

7.14% 

28*57% 

23.89% 

14*63% 

1 

2 

43 

6 

$301  - $400 

14.29% 

28*33% 

21*95% 

2 

51 

9 

$401  - $500 

20.56% 

21.95% 

37 

9 

$501  - $600 

8*33% 

9.76% 

- 

15 

-P 

4 

$601  - $700 

5*56% 

7*32% 

10 

3 

$701  and  up 

' 

2.22% 

2.44% 

1 

4 

1 

* The  above  percentages  are  of  the  total  responses  for  salary  ranges  which 
are: 

Part  time,  related  occupation  14 

\ Part  time,  noarelated  occupation  7 

Full  time,  related  occupation  : 180 

Full  time,  nonr elated  occupation  41 

V j 

\ TOTAL  242 

\ 

\ 

\ - V *, 
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FXHIBIT  #8 


DAY  GRADUATES 
FULL-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 
SALARY  DISTRIBUTION 


Related 

#■ 

Non-related 


Number  of 
Graduates 


100 


90 

80 

70 

60 


Salary  Range 
Dollars  per 'Month 


1990 
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FXHIBIT  #9 


DAY  GRADUATES 
PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 
SALARY  DISTRIBUTION 


/ 

/ 


Related 

Non-related 


Number  of 
Graduates 


100 


GRADUATE  COMMENTARY  ON  T-VI  EXPERIENCE 


The  graduates  who  responded  to  our  questionnaire  were  generous  with 
their  comments.  A total  of  356  responses  included  some  comment.  Since 
the  replies  were  diversified  In  their  nature  and  no  apparent  trend  could 
be  found,  analysis  of  these  comments  and  suggestions  would  require  another 
study. 

Instead,  we  have  tried  to  summarize  the  general  mood  of  the  cosanentary 
by  providing  samples  which  suggest  how  the  graduates  feel  about  the 
Technical-Vocational  Institute. 

Many  offered  suggestions  on  how  they” Felt"  the  Institute  could  improve 
its  program.  Among  the  most  consistent  suggestions  was  the  one  from 
graduates  of  the  Nurse  Aide  programs  and  Medical  Office  Assistant  classes. 
These  graduates  have  found  while  working  they  need  more  practice  in  medical 
terminology  and  would  like  to  see  this  stressed  in  class. 


Most  Office  Education  graduates  commented  on  their  shorthand,  or  lack 
of  it.  Those  that  took  and  subsequently  completed  a class  in  shorthand  to 
a skill  level  are  glad  they  did  finding  the  skill  most  useful  in  day-to-day 
working  activities  for  greater  efficiency  as  well  as  higher  occupational 
level.  Host  of  those  who  did  not  complete  shorthand  wish  to  return  to  the 
Institute’s  Evening  Division  to  take  shorthand  classes  and  thereby  improve 
their  wo^k  status. 


In  the  trades  areas,  the  common  suggestion  was  for  more  on-the-job 
training  while  in  school  as  many  potential  employers  will  not  take  inexperi- 
ence workers. 
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Along  this  same  line,  several  of  the  graduates  felt  that  their  time 
would  have  been  better  spent  entirely  in  a laboratory  situation  In  actual 
practice  of  their  future  occupation  rather  than  in  related  subject  area 
classes  * 


Among  the  continents  ware  Inquiries  about  future  classes  and  programs; 
and  requests  for  brochures  pertaining  to  the  Day  and  Evening  Divisions,  for 
6£D  testing  dates  and  for  Information  on  new  Industry  training  programs . 

The  institute  Is  following  up  on  each  of  these  Inquiries,  providing  the 
materials  and  Information  requested. 

Finally,  many  of  the  comments  were  appeals  for  help  from  the  unemployed 
and  part-time  workers.  These  will  be  analyzed  further  by  the  Institute's 
counseling  staff  In  an  effort  to  probe  some  of  the  problems  of  the  unemployed, 
and  possibly  provide  some  assistance  In  the  form  of  employment  counseling  and 
notification  of  job  openings  * 


A sampling  of  the  comments: 

"I  have  found  all  phases  of  toy  mechanical  training  beneficial,  since 
my  job  requires  checking  everything  on  new  cars.  I do  not  feel,  however, 
that  I gained  anything  from  my  English  classes,  but  I did  learn  quite  a lot 
In  Business  Management.11  * 

"I  have  used  my  training  In  my  work  and  found  It  to  be  very  beneficial. 
I plan  to  further  my  education  with  shorthand  and  other  courses  In  the  near 
future.” 

MIn  one  way  my  course  did  not  help  me.  I have  an  electric  typewriter 
at  work  and  had  to  use  a manual  at  T-VI  classes.  My  speed  d ropped  and  It 
was  most  difficult  under  these  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand  1 did 
learn  all  the  basics  and  am  now  able  to  apply  them  on  my  job.11 

f1The  training  I took  while  at  T-VI  Included  everything  In  which  I am 
Involved  right  now  on  the  job  1 haye.” 
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"You  might  be  interested  in  knowing  that  our  personnel  department  head 
told  me  that  the  performance  of  T-VI  graduates  was  such  that  she  has  a 
very  warm  feeling  for  T-VI/’ 

(Kost  useful  part  of  training)  "getting  along  with  others*  It  helped 
my  understanding  others*  Going  on  interviews,  hot-;  to  act  and  what  not  to  do* 
Also  I received  ny  General  Equivalency  Diploma **' 

"1  feel  that  Che  courses  (Drafting  Technology)  I took  were  instrumental 
in  my  getting  a job  at  Sandia  (Corporation)*  Courses  in  electronic  drafting 
and  in  manufacturing  processes  were  particularly  helpful  in  preparation  for 
my  present  job*" 

"T-Vl  training  school  opened  a new  career  in  my  life,  something  I had 
always  dreamed  of*  it  made  It  possible  and  Ifm  very  proud  because  right 
away  I got  a steady  full-time  job*  * Later  on  with  time  and  experience,  I 
would  like  to  go  in  to  Licensed  Practical  Nursing  training*'* 

"1  took  the  concentrated  T-VI  program  for  employment  with  GE  (General 
Electric)  did  not  get  the  full  machinist  course*  The  training  which 
I did  receive,  however,  was  quite  adequate  and  I have  not  yet  encountered 
any  work  at  my  present  job  which  I have  not  been  qualified  to  handle*  I 
will  enroll  at  T-VI  in  February  for  additional  courses  in  Machine  Trades  and 
Drafting  to  further  my  knowledge  In  this  very  interesting  vocation  which 
was  opened  to  me  fiy"  T-VI  * ■' 

"Everything  which  I took  has  come  in  handy  for  me*  But,  I do  need  Che 
additional  training  in  my  shorthand,  which  I am  doing  In  my  night  courses 
at  T-VI * 1 feel  that  there  should  be  more  stress  on  spelling,  punctuation, 

and  sentence  structure*" 

*’1  feel  that  more  training  in  Circuit  Analysis,  trouble  shooting  and 
Solid  State  are  very  essential  Co  make  a good  Electronics  technology  technician* 

Ojhat  additional  training)  "Mete  keypunch  experience*  More  knowledge 
In  Data  Processing *" 
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The  two  major  activities  carried  on  as  Phase  Three  qf  this  project  are 
uni*  areally  recommended  but  rarely  implemented  in  pr /jects  like  this:  nemely, 
follow-up  conferences  with  Institute  part ici pahfs;  and,  evaluation  M progress 
made  by  students  taught  by  the  participants. 

Valuable  base-line  data  has  been  generated,  and  the  results  are  reported  on 
page  thirteen  of  the  Final  Report.  While  It  Is  r*ov  possible  to  state  that  the 
gains  obtained  were  statistically  greater  than  comparable  (control)  groups,  since 
the  modest  funding  of  this  project  did  not  make  ir  possible  to  incorporate  this 
feature  in  the  project  design,  school  systems  may  wish  to  take  note,  both  of  the 
act  Mai  level  of  competence  In  reading  exhibited  by  the  students  taught  by  teachers 
trained  in  the  Institute,  and  the  amount  of  gain  which  took  place  between  the  pre- 
test and  post-test  examinations. 

The  gain  in  rate  is  especially  significant,  since  many  students  who  will  be 
pursuing  technical  courses  beyond  high  school  frequently  find  the  volume  of  read” 
ing  to  be  done  a formidable  barrier  to  academic  progress.  This  writer  can  speak 
to  this  point  with  assurance  since  he  was  responsible  for  providing  similar  0 
Instruction  at  one  of  our  major  scientific  universities  In  response  to  a felt 
need  for  this  kind  of  instruction,  (at  Purdue  University,  circa  1949-50)* 

Gains,  In  :*ate,  with  both  vocabulary  and  comprehension  performance  either 
being  maintained  or  improved,  speak  well  for  the  calibre  ct;  Instruction  provided 
by  the  Institute, 

In  conclusion.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  number  of  public  high  schools 
throughout  the  State  represented  Tn  the  Institute  suggests  that  there  will  be. 
in  all  likelihood,  much  multiplier  effect  emerging  firm  this  effort* 

The  Institute  Director  and  her  staff  are  to  be  commended  highly  for  persever- 
ing this  difficult  professional  job,  and  bringing  It  to  a highly  successful 
conclusion. 

The  Final  Report  reflects  the  Important,  scholarly,  and  professional  work 
made  possible  by  the  grant. 


A,R*G« 

July  23,  1970 
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I.  Introduction 

In  the  fall  of  1955,  Ferris  State  College  received  notice  of  approval 
for  a federal  grant  under  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act  to 
conduct  a fifteen  (15)  month  (March  20,  1969*  June  30,  I9TO)  Reading  Institute 
for  locational  Teachers  of  employment-bound  students. 

Objectives: 

k To  help  teacher-participants  become  more  aware  of  the  reading 
problems  of  their  students. 

2.  To  introduce  the  teacher -parti ci pants  to  the  reading  skills 

T'  n<*cessary  for  reading  in  their  particular  subject  area. 

3.  To  provide  the  teacher-participants  with  material  written  at 
a more  readable  level. 

4.  To  encourage  teacher-participants  to  up-grade  the  reading 
proficiency  of  their  students  so  the  students  would  be  more 
employable  when  they  reach  the  labor  market. 


U*  Operation  of  the  Program 

/ 

H 

1 * PI  anniriQ 

Phase  I — The  original  proposal  had  to  be  re-written  .to  reduce  the 
budget  and  to  delete  several  of' the  resource  people  who  had  been 
contacted  to  give  presentations  in  the  two  week  summer  workshop. 

I H 

The  recruitment  of  vocational  leacher-partici pants  had  to  be  extended 
to  all  schools  in  Michigan  and  many  personal  contacts  had  to  be  made. 
Seven  hundred  fifty  (750)  letters  were  written  to  recruit  Twenty-five 
(25)  participants,  as  the  Vocational  Teachers  were  reluctant  to  give 
up  good  paying' jobs  to  become  involved  in  a Reading  institute. 

I 

The  summer  workshop  had  to  be  revised  to  fit  the  budget,  staff  and 
resource  personnel. 

The  number  of  seminars  was  reduced  to  three;  the  location  of  these  was 
changed  from  the  Ferris  State  College  Campus  to  three  area  schools: 
Alpena;  Everett  High  School  In  lanslng;  and,  Mt.  Pleasant. 


Phase  1 1 — During  the  summer  workshop,  with  twenty-five  (25)  voca- 

tional teacher-participants,  the  teachers  evaluated  it  as  a SUPERIOR 
experience;  D ri  A.  R.GaskMI,  the  outside  evaluator,  also  gave  the 
workshop  a SUPERIOR  rating. 

The  Workshop  started  slowly,  at  least  In  part  because  the  “kick-off" 
speakers  were  in  the  field  of  Vocational  Education.  Although  they 
described  programs  which  were  unique,  the  participants  were  not 
receptive.  The  staff  responded  by  arranging  for  an  in-process  evalua- 
tion and  planning  meeting  for  staff  and  key  class  members.  The 
concensus  of  Jhe  class  members  was  “we  want  Reading  instruction." 


Phase  1 1 (Continued) 


Djring  the  remainder  of  the  Workshop,  the  three  regular  staff  members: 
Mrs*  Norma  K*  Gonkiin  (Director),  Mrs*  Caroline  Cline,  and  Mrs*  Delores 
Franck  presented  a program  focusing  on  reading  skills  necessary  ior 
students  reading  at  the  secondary  level* 

Several  resource  people  from  the  areas  of  reading  and  vocational 
education  ‘'-ere  used  to  enrich  the  Workshop  program* 


Phase  I J I — This  phase  covered  the  time  period  of  the  regular  school 
year  — September  1969  to  June  1970*  Ouring  the  Fall  Term,  Mr,  Shanahan, 
Co-Director,  and  Mrs*  Conklin  administered  the  Diagnostic  Reading  Test, 
form  A,*  to  the  first  and  second  classes  of  high  school  students  (802) 
who  were  receiving  instruction  from  the  teacher-participants*  The  Fall 
Quarter  Seminar  was  h*id  on  October  1 7,  1969,  at  the  Alpena  High  School 
with  the  emphasis  on  how  to  teach  a Directed  Reading  Activity* 

Dr*  George  Storm,.  Associate  Director  of  Trade-Technical  Teachers  at 
Ferris  State  College;  Mr*  Shanahan;  and/or  Mrs*  Conklin  made  visitations 
during  the  Winter  Quarter  to  each  of  the  schools  where  the  teacher- 
part  i cl pantf  teach*  The  second  seminar,  with  emphasis  on  using  the 
library,  was  held  at  Everett  High  School  in  Lansing  on  January  9,  1970* 

The  Spring  Quarter  activities  of  the  staff  were  to  administer  the 
Diagnostic  Reading  Test,  form  B,  to  all  high  school  students 'who  were 
pre-tested  In  the  Fall  Quarter*  The  Spring  Quarter  Seminar  was  held 
at  Mt*  Pleasant  High  School  on  April  10,  1970,  with  a -^cial  presenta- 
tion by  Mrs*  Meinknecht  on  "KEY  WORDS"  - vocabulary  development* 


Phase  IV  — Although  the  terminal  dote  of  the  proposal  is  June  30,  1970, 
a reasonable  amount  of  time  (up  to  ninety  days)  will  be  allowed  for 
writing  the  final  report  of  the  program  end  budget* 


2*  Participants 

Recruitment  of  vocational  teacher-parti  cl  pants  was  no  easy  task 
=>s  they  were  reluctant  to  give  up  good  paying  jobs  to  attend  a Reeding 
Institute*  Therefore,  many  personal  letters  were  written  (750)  and 
personal  contacts  made  to  "SELL"  the  Institute*  The  success  of  the 
Institute  has  spread  "by  word-of-mouth11  and  many  requests  have  been 
made  for  application  for  another  Institute,  If  it  should  materialize* 


* Diagnostic  Reading  Tests,  Survey  Section:  Upper  Level  (Grades  7-13) 

Form  A (pre-test).  Form  B (post-test) 

Published  by:  The  Committee  on  Diagnostic  Reading  Tests,  Inc* 

Mountain  Home,  North  Carolina 
Revised  Edition  f966 
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List  of  Participants 

£Lbt 

location 
in  Mi  chi  dan 

Decree 

Subiect  Taught 

Abnet,  Mrs.  Beatrice 

Portage 

Southwest 

M.A. 

Food  Management 

Best,  James  W. 

Mi  les 

Southwest 

e.s. 

Machine  Shop 

Bye,  Earl  A. 

Alpena 

Northwest 

&.S. 

Welding 

Dembinskl,  Miss  Joanne 

Pont  f ac 

Southeast 

M.A. 

Business 

DeVries,  Ervin  R. 

Ho  1 1 and 

Southwest 

B.S. 

Auto  Mechanics 

Hamming,  Jerry 

Far  we  1 1 

Centra  1 

B.S. 

Metal  Shop 

Housholder,  Donald  F. 

Utica 

Southeast 

M.A. 

Business 

Isles,  Richard  L. 

Cheboygan 

North 

None 

Auto  Service  and 
Engineering  Draft. 

Junker,  Elmer  S, 

Big  Rapids 

Centra 1 

M.S. 

Foreman shi p 

Kel ler,  Donald  R* 

Ann  Arbor 

Southeast 

M.A. 

Distributive  Educ. 

Klotz  Sr.,  Hi  Ibert  W. 

Big  Rapids 

Centra 1 

B.S. 

Meta  1 s 

Lessard,  Luther  F. 

Greenvi 1 !e 

Central 

B.S. 

Business 

Lind,  Gordon  K. 

Lans 1 ng 

South  Central 

B.S. 

Print! ng 

Mantych,  Thomas  R. 

St.  Clair 
Shores 

Southeast 

B.A. 

Business 

Marshal  1,  William  E. 

Midland 

Centra 1 

B.S. 

General  Shop 

Moerdyk,  Glen  D. 

Grand  Rapids 

Southwest 

M.A. 

Graphic  Arts 

Moore,  James  L. 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Central 

B.S. 

Power  Mechanics 

Nagy,  Bill  A. 

Belleville 

South 

M.A. 

Machine  Shop 

Ny strom,  Edward  M. 

Lansing 

South  Ce  tral 

M.A. 

Auto  Mechanics 

Reynolds,  Warren  0. 

Big  RapLds 

Central 

B.S. 

Agriculture 

Schoch,  Harold  H. 

Ann  Arbor 

Southeast 

M.S. 

Distributive  Educ 

Stender,  Jerry  V. 

Lansing 

South  Central 

None 

Auto  Body 

Struble,  Gordon  S. 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Central 

M.A. 

Horticulture  and 
Conservation 

Thompson,  Charles  N. 

Muskegon  Hgts 

. Southwest 

B.A. 

Auto  Mechanics 

Wakevainen,  John  T, 

Ml  les 

M.  A . 

Metals 

nisirl tuition  of  PnrHcloantt 


ERIC 
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The  regular  staff  members  were  selected  because  they  were  well 
qualified,  had  excellent  experiential  background  and  related  well  to 
people.  The  staff  members  and  resource  people  were  as  follows: 


Staff  Members 

Norma  K.  Conklin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Reading 
Ferr i s State  Co  1 1 ege 
B.S.  Central  Michigan  University 
M.A.  Michigan  State  University 

Richard  H.  Shanahan,  Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  Reading 
Ferris  State  College 
6. A.  Al ieghsny  Col  lege 

M.A.  Western  Reserve  University 

William  Van  Trump,  Director,  Trade-Technical  Teacher  Education 

Ferr I s State  Go  1 1 ©ge 

B.S.  University  of  Missouri 

M.Ed.  University  of  Missouri 

Ed.D.  University  of  Missouri 

George  Storm,  Associate  Director,  Trade*- Technical  Teacher  Education 
Ferris  State  College 

B.V.E.  California  State  College  at  Long  Beach 
M.A.  California  State  College  at  Long  Beach 
Ed.D.  Oregon  State  University 

Caroline  Cline,  Reading  Consultant 
Sag i naw  Pub i i c Schoo I s 
B.S.  Central  Michigan  University 
M.A.  University  of  Michigan 

Delores  Franck,  Coordinator  of  Reading  Program 
Big  Rapids  Public  Schools 
B. S.  Central  Michigan  University 
M.A.  University  of  Michigan 


Technical  Writer 

Andrew  Hart,  Associate  Professor,  Technical  Writing 

Ferris  State  College 

B.S.  Michigan  State  University 

M. S.  Michigan  Staid  University 

Ph.D.  Michigan  State  University 
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A.  R.  Gaskill,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  School  Services 
Central  Michigan  University 

B. S.  Ohio  University,  Athens 

M.S.  Ohio  State  University 

Ph.D.  Purdue  University 


Resource-People 

David  Bjorkquist,  University  of  Missouri 
M.A.  Iowa  State  University 
Ph.D.  University  of  Minnesota 

Brother  Leonard  Courtney,  Director  of  Education 
St.  Mary's  College,  Minnesota 
Ph*D.  University  of  Chicago 

Dale  Me  A Ivey,  Director  of  Vocational  Education 

Petoskey  Public  Schools 

M.A.  Michigan  State  University 

Ernest  Minelll,  Director,  Partnership  Vocational  Education  Project 
Central  Michigan  University 
Ed.D.  Wayne  State  University 

Robert  Nickodemus,  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
Saginaw  Public  Schools 
B.S.  Central  Michigan  University 
M. A.  Centra J Michigan  University 

Malcolm  D.  Salinger,  Educationai  Counselor 

Ferris  State  College 

B.S.  University  of  Cennecticut 

M.A,  Western  Reserve  Uni versify 

Ed.D.  Western  Reserve  University 

William  Steffens,  Vocational  Education  Instructor 
Petoskey  Public  Schools 

M.A.  Central  Michigan  University 

/ 

Mary  Weborg,  CORE  and  Reading  Teacher 
Waited  Lake  Public  Schools 
Ferris  State  College  - Summer  Instructor 
B.S.  Wayne  State  University 


4,  Or’  station  Program 

No  advance  orientation  meeting  was  held  because  ot  -travel  distance; 
however,  the  staff  was  able  "to  keep  its  finger  on  the  pulse"  of  the 
instruction  by  eating,  at  least,  one  meal  a day  with  the  teacher- 
participants. 
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S.  Program  Oparation 


Phase 

THE 


Morning 

6:30-9:30 

9:30 


Afternoon 

Ii00-2i00 

2:30 


Morning 

8;30 

9i00 

10:30 

Afternoon 

1:00 

2:30 


1 — Summer  Workshop 

PROGRAM 

READING  INSTITUTE  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS' 
August  18-29,  1969 


MONDAY,  August  18,  1969 


Registration  and  coffee  in  Carlisle  Kail 

Presiding  (Mrs*)  Norma  K*  Conklin 

Welcome  Or*  Robert  Htixol,  Vice  President 

of  instruction,  Ferris  State  College 
Announcements  "Overview  of  Institute" 

l ntroduction  of  Staff  , 

Speaker  £r«  William  Van  Trump,  Director  of 

Trade-Technical  Education, 

Ferris  State  College 


LUNCH 


Speaker  Or*  Ernest  Mi  me  Ilf,  Chairman 

Department  of  Industrial  Education 
and  Technology,  Central  Michigan 
University 

Tour  Ferris  State  College  Campus 

Dr*  George  Storm,  Assistant  Oirectoi 
of  Trade“Techn i ca I Education, 

Ferris  State  College 


TUESDAY,  August  1 9,  1969 


Review  and  Daily  Schedule 

Speaker  Or.  Mine)!*  — Follow-up  of  Program 

COFFEE  BREAK 

Reading  Test  Delores  Franck 


LUNCH 


Film 


Speakers 

2004 


"No  Reason  to  Stay" 
Discussion 
Mr*  Dale  Me  A Ivey 
M t*  Wi  I Mam  Steffens 


Morning 

8:30 

9:00 


10:30 


Afternoon 
I tOO 


Morning 

6:30 

9:00 


10:30 


Afternoon 

1:00 


Morning 

8:30 

9:00 


10:30 


Afternoon 

1:30 


WEDNESDAY,  August  20,  1969 


Review 

Speakers 


Mr,  Dale  McAlvey  . 
Mr,  William  Steffens 


COFFEE  BREAK 


Speaker 


Or.  Malcolm  Salinger 


LUNCH 


Mental  Age-1 .Q. 
Expectancy 
Levels 
Assignment 


D.  Franck 
N.  Conklin 
C.  Cline 
Levels 


THURSDAY,  August  21,  1969 


Review 

Open  for  Speaker 

COFFEE  BREAK 

Library  Weborg 


LUNCH 


Readabi lity  of  Text 
Problem 


FRIDAY,  August  22,  1969 
Review 

Discussion  of  Roadability  of  Text 
COFFEE  BREAK 

Continued  above  discussion  - 
LUNCH 

Evaluation 

Test 

2005 


T 

L 


MONDAY,  August  25,  1969 


Morni ng 
8:30 

9:00-3:30PM 

Review 

Vocabulary'  C.  Cline 

Words  Attack  Skills-D.  Franck 
Comprehens i on  N.  Conk  1 1 n 

Morning 

8:30 

9:00-3 :30PM 

TUESDAY,  August  26,  1969 
Rev ( ew 

SQ3R  C*  Cline 

Study  Skills  C*  Cline 

Techniques  N.  Conklin 

Even i ng 
6:30 

Banquet  Speaker  Brother  Courtney 

Morning 

8:30 

9:00 

10:30 

WEDNESDAY,  August  27,  1969 
Review 

Speaker  " Brother  Courtney 

Speaker  Dr*  Van  Trump  - Follow-up 

LUNCH 

Afternoon 

1:00 

Direct  Reading  D,  Franck 

Activity 

Morning 

8:30 

9:00 

THURSDAY,  August  28,  1969 
Review 

Open  for  Carry  over 
LUNCH 

Afternoon 
1 :00 

Listening  Skills  C.  Cline 

Listening  Lesson  Dr*  Storm 

S 

J 

f 

FRIDAY,  August  29,  1969 

i 

Morn i ng 
8:30 

9:00  ! 
ID:30 

Rev i ew 

Speaker  Dr.  David  Bjorkquist 

SUMMARY  - EVALUATION 

onnn 

OUIUHE*  AUGUST  18-22*  19^9  - Resource  Personnel  Schedule 


TIME 

MOST  AY 

TUESDAY 

WEDHESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

8i30 

Registration 

Review  and  daij 

y schedule 

9tOO 

Or*  Huxol 

Dr*  Minelli 

Mr.  McAlvey 
Mr.  Steffens 

Speaker  to  be 
announced 

10:00 

COFFEE 

BREAK 

10:30 

Dr*  Van  Trurp 

Dr.  Salinger 

M.  Weborg 

11  too 

* 

12;00 


IPHC  HE  Q W 


1:00 

Dr.  tit  be  Hi 

Film  "No  Reason 
to  Stay" 

2:3D 

Or , Storm 

Mr.  McAlvey 
Mr.  Steffens 

3 tOO 

2007 


OUTLIHSj  AUGUST  25-29*  1969“  Resource  Personnel  Schedule 


TBlE 

MMAI 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

3:30 

Review  end  Daily  Schedule 

9:00 

Brother  Courtney 

1 

Dr*  David  Bjork^uist 

L 

10:00 

COFFEE  BREAK 

10:30 

Dr . W1 1 1 i am 
Van  Trump 

■*T 

Robert 

N I ckodemus 

* 

11:00 

00 

o 

C2_ 

12:00 

CM 

LUNCHEON 

l;0O 

1 ' 
r j 

2;oo 

Dr.  George  Storm 

3:00 

6:30 

OlLbeX.  Cnrrr+n*y 

Program  Opera t tori  (Continued) 

Technics  I Writer 

Or.  Andrew  Hart,  the  technical  writer,  rewrote  nine  sample  units 
from  the  various  Vocational  High  School  textbooks;  these  were  re-written 
at  the  Junior-Hich  School  level  to  make  them  more  “readable''  for 
students  with  reading  problems  or  low  reading  ability* 

The  sampling  units  were: 

Paper 

Modern  Poultry  Farming 
Engine  Lubricating  Systems 
E I ectr f c Arc  W£l  d i ng 
Engine  Cooling  Systems 
Printing  Inks 
The  Lathe 
Ignition  Systems 
Salesmanship  Fundamentals 


Test i no  fend  Evaluation  Procedures 

The  staff,  participants  and  evaluator  agreed  that  the  classes  of 
the  teacher-participants  which  would  be  used  for  a sampling  would  be 
their  first  and  second  ck^es.  The  students  would  be  given  a pre- 
and  post-reading  test* 

They  deoired  on  having  three  seminars,  one  each  quarter:  'these 
were  to  be  held  in  the  achools: 

Alpena  - October 
Lansing  ~ January 
M+.  Pleasant  - Adr  i ! 


fhase  1 1 1 — Testing  and  visitations  during  the  regular  school  year 

Standardized  Testing  — The  Triggs  Diagnostic  Reaoing  Test,  form  A, 
was  administered  in  the  fall  quarter  to  get  an  Indication  of  the 
reading  anility  of  the  F02  students  vao  were  involved  in  tne 
sampling  of  tne  teacher-parti ci pants. 

Form  B of  the  same  test  was  given  during  the  spring  quarter  to  g*t 
an  indication  of  change* 

The  information  on  the  to! lowing  page  is  a breakdown  by  grades: 


RESULTS  OF  TCIGGS  DIAGNOSTIC  READING  TEST 


Form 

*I-Rate 

2-yocabularv 

3-Comorehenslon 

Special 

A 

119.1 

15.61 

21.5# 

Education 

p 

6 

146.0 

14.6# 

23.5# 

9th  Grade 

A 

193.7 

39*0# 

43.2# 

a 

219.0 

47.05! 

56.2# 

iOth  Grade 

A 

226.6 

46.1# 

50.2# 

6 

233.5 

48.0# 

64.0# 

11th  Grade 

A 

215.6 

50.6# 

54.2# 

F 

6 

236.9 

52.1# 

66.2# 

12th  Grade 

A 

237.5 

54.0# 

57.0# 

6 

271.3 

54.3# 

66.5# 

Col  lege 

A 

249.2 

64*8# 

72.2# 

Freshmen 

B 

276.7 

67,3# 

77.0# 

* I -Rate  — Words  per  minute  on  a 3 minute  time 

2- Vocabulary  — Percentage  correct  from  a total  of  60  items 

3- Comprehension  — Percentage  correct  from  a total  of  40  items 


2(tto 
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Visitations  — Mrs*  Norma  K*  Cork! in 

Mr*  Richard  H*  Shanahan 
Dr.  George  Storm 

h 

In  our  visitations  during  the  regular  school  year,  it  was  noted 
that  the  vocational  teachers  were  using  reading-study  procedures 
which  had  been  presented  during  the  Summer  Workshop.  The  following 
are  some  of  these  Techniques  which  were  in  use: 

a*  Introduction  of  technical  vocabulary 

b.  Directed  Reading  Activity 

c.  Supervision  in  reading  of  technical  materials 

d.  Library  reference  assignments 

e.  Work-study  reading  lessons 

f*  Written  directions  for  activities  instead  of  verbal 


Trade-Technical  Teacher  Education  Cla§& 

Mrs.  Ccnklln  spent  four  class  periods  with  the  Trade-Technical 
student- teachers  introducing  them  to  reading  In  the  Content  Area, 
explaining  readability  of  textbooks  and  presenting  an  explanation  on 
individual  differences  as  they  relate  to  read jpg  problems. 


Evaluation 

Phase  1 1 — Summer  Workshop 

(See  the  following  pages  for  detailed  comments  by  participants; 

Dr.  A.  R.  Gaskill,  Evaluator;  and  Mrs.  Norma  K.  Conklin,  Director.) 

Rating  of  Summer  Workshop  by  Teacher  Participants 

1st  - Reading  Institute  Staff's  presentation  on  skills 

2nd  - Readability  of  textbooks  followed  by  actual  application 
to  their  own  text  (presented  and  supervised  by  staff) 

3rd  - Library  presentation  (Mary  Weborg) 


4th  - (a) 

Tour  of  Campus  - Dr.  Storm 

Cb) 

Film  1fNo  Reason  to  Stay11 

<o 

McAlvev-Stei  fens  — Petcskey  High  School  - 
teach i ng 

* team 

2011 


Letter  of  Transmittal 


The  attached  evaluation  statement  relates  to  a federally  funded 
EPQA  project  identified  as  follows: 

An  Operaling  Project 

Grant  Number  0E6-0-9-32 1 596*2275-725  . 

Reading  Institute  for  Vocational  Teachers 
for  Twenty- f I ve,  ( 25 ) parti  c i pan t s 
Ferris  State  College 
Big  Rapids,  Michigan 
3-20-69  to  6-30-70 

The  evaluation  report  Is  being  prepared  in  two  parts*  This  report. 
Part  One,  deals  with  the  two  week  In-service  Training  of  Vocational 
Teachers,  August  Id  to  August  29,  1969*  The  second  pert,  (to  be 
submitted  later)  will  deal  with  the  impact  of  the  in-service  train- 
ing program  upon  the  high  school  students  taught  during  the  aca- 
demic year  1969-1970  by  those  who  attended  the  in-service  train- 
ing prorram  during  the  summer  of  1969* 


A*  R*  Gasklli,  Evaluator 
September  1969 
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EVALUATION  OF  AN  IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING  PROGRAM,  READING  INSTITUTE 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS,  FERRIS 
■ STATE  COLLEGE,  AUGUST  18  - AUGUST  25, 

1969,  GRANT  NUMBER  0E6-0-9-32! 598-2275-725 


[.  Program  Objectives: 

"I.  To  train  vocational  teachers  to  adjust  their  methodology 
in  terms  of  the  reading  abilities  of  the  srudents. 

2.  To  Implement  a reading  program  to  up-grade  the  read- 
ing proficiency  of  vocational  students* 

3.  To  provide  reading  assignment  material  of  suitable  dif- 
ficulty and  interest  level*" 


These  objectives  are  clearly  Stated  and  represent  valid  and 
attainable  instructional  goals,. 


2.  Project  Designs 

This  project  differs  from  another  major  effort  which  has  a 
similar  thrust  (A  Ford  Foundation  project  being  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  Central  Michigan  University)  in  that  It 
concentrates  on  the  vocational  teacher  and  his  (or  her)  needs 
rather  than  on  a team  approach  to  instructional  problem  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  Ford  Foundation  project* 

At  first  glance,  this  appeared  to  be  a defect  cf  this  project, 
but  experience  has  suggested  that  this  is  not  necessarily  so. 

The  greater  security  of  being  with  teachers  having  similar  , 
needs  and  backgrcunds  appears  to  be  an  advantage* 

The  idea  of  a follow-up  study  to  measure  the  impact  Tof  the 
in-service  training  of  teachers  bv  means  of  a ore-test,  post- 
test  of  reading  ski  Us  of  students  taueht  bv  these  teachers_Ls 
an  excellent  feature  of  this  design* 
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Internal  Evaluation  Procedures: 


I 

Periodic  internal  evaluation  of  in-service  activities  was 
made,  and  the  results  are  attached  as  appended  material  to 
this  report*  An  unusual  degree  of  candor  was  reflected  in 
these  evaluation  statements  since  they  were  collected  In  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence. 


External  Evaluation  Procedures: 

The  major  burden  for  ’’outside"  evaluation  o#  this  project 
has  been  given  to  this  writer*  Having  served  as  an  Institute 
Director  on  two  previous  occasions,  and  having  worked 
intensively  in  the  field  of  reeding  Improvement  for  many  years, 
the  opinions,  expressed  by  the  evaluator  might  be  considered  to 
have  some  validity. 


Management  and  Administration: 

Although  the  proposal  as  originally  submitted  wai  designed 
and  written  by  a member  of  the  Ferris  State  College  staff  who 
subsequently  accepted  another  position,  the  project  was  man- 
aged and  admini strati oned  with  a high  degree  of  skill  by  Pro- 
fessor Norma  K.  Conklin  who  has  conducted  popular  and  well 
received  in-service  training  programs  on  that  campus  for 
many  years. 


Adequancy  of  Financial  Support: 

This  project  was  fully  and  adequately  (but  not  excessively) 
funded  by  Federal  monies*  The  facilities  available  on  the  campus 
make  it  possible  for  these  funds  to  be  used  most  advantageously* 
The  vocational -occupational  orientation  of  the  college  makes 
Ferris  a natural  setting  for  such  projects* 


Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  the  In-Service  Training  Program 
A.  Strengths; 

* Professional  competence  of  resident  staff* 

* Availability  of  necessary  instr.-rficnai  materials  and 
equ i pment* 
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* Appropriate  campus  f,climateM, 

* A unique  professional  need  is  being  met, 

8,  Weaknesses : 

* The  inclusion  of  visiting  staff  with  strong  vocational 
orientation  appeared  to  make  little  contribution, 

* Moref  time  should  have  been  allowed  for  participants 
to  design  and  develop  their  own  instructional  mater- 
ials based  on  what  they  learned  In  the  institute, 

* There  appears  to  be  a need  for  some  fo I tow-up  work 
with  the  participants  after  they  have  had  a chance  to 
try  out  their  Ideas  in  the  classroom,  (Perhaps  a 
foliow-up  institute  for  these  participants  should  be 

* planned,) 


Summary:  This  project  was  well  conceived,  effectively  managed, 

and  well  staffed,  | would  give  it  an  over-all  rating  of 
,,SUperier“, 


A,  R,  Gaskill,  Professor 
School  of  Education 
Central  Michigan  University 
September  1969 
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Appended  Material 


The  appended  material  which  follows  consists  of 
three  elements, 

A.  A qualitative  Judgment  by  participants 
of  each  major  dally  activity  during  the 
two  week  institute  period* 

B.  Anecdotal  comments  by  participants 
concerning  the  in-service  program. 

C.  A summary  statement  prepared  by 
the  I nst It uie  Director, 


A.R.G . 
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Appendix  A 

READING  INSTITUTE  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS 

1st  WEEK 


1 ST  rot 

EVALUATION 

MONDAY  » August  18 
Or.  Van  Trump 

s? 

o 

<D 

-f 

Very  Good 

9 

O 

a 

Fair 

Poor 

1 

2 

K 

5 

1 

Or.  Mine! F i 

6 

9 

5 

*3 

* 

Or.  Storm  (Tour  of  Campus) 

3 

5 

10 

% 

2 

2 

TULSQAY  " August  19 

Or.  Mlnelli 

2 

5 ! 

it 

3 

2 

0.  Franck  (test)  ! 

2 

8 

11 

2 

0.  Franck  (M.  A. ) 

2 

12 

9 

N.  Conklin  (Expectancy) 

3 

12 

5 

1 

C.  Cline  (Levels) 

1 

II 

6 

1 i 

Film  "No  Reason  to  Stay" 

9 

5 1 

6 

2 

2 

Problem  - Levels  of  Achievement 

2 

1 

9 

2 

WEDNESDAY  - August  20 

Evaluation  of  Achievement  Problem 

1 

1 

' 4 

2 

Dr.  Mel  Salinger  - Counseling 

5 

6 

8 

4 

E ■ 

Readabi 1 Ity  of  Text 

11 

8 

2 

— 

Prob  1 em  on  Readab  i 1 it'V 

7 

7 

4 

THURSDAY  - August  21 

Evaluation  of  Readability  Problem 

1 

4 

3 

I 

M.  Webor  ..  - Library 

; 16 

6 

1 

Mr*  McAlvey 

2 

1 10 

10 

1 

Mr.  Steffens 

3 

II 

7 

2 

Mr « Nickodemus 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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FRIDAY  - August  22 


Mr.  McAlvev 

2 

i? 

6 

1 

Mr.  Stiffens 

2, 

|3 

6 

Di  scussfon 

I 

! 


\ 


j 
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READING  INSTITUTE  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS 


2nd  WEEK 

EVALUATION 

IMPAY.  “ August  25 

m 

X 

a 

ft 

-f 

Very  Good 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Vocabulary-  C<  Cline 

7 

13 

5 

1 

Word  Attack  Skills  - D.  Franck 

9 

12 

3 

1 

Comprehension  - N.  Conklin 

7 

L_i  l _ 

4 : 

t 

TUESDAY  - August  26 
S03R  - C.  Cline 

II 

ii 

3 

2 

Brother  Courtney 

13 

4 

2 

1 

WEDNESDAY  - August  27 
Brother  Courtney 

16 

2 

3 

Dr.  Van  Trump  - Follow  Up 

8 

II 

3 

1 

Directed  Reeding  Activity  - D.  Franck 

7 

12 

6^ 

i 

THURSDAY  - August  28 
Listening  - C.  C! i ne 

H 

8 

4 

1 

1 

Listening  - Dr.  Storm 

13 

10 

2 

FRIDAY  - August  29 
Dr . BJorkqu i st 

2028 
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Appendix  0 

COMMENTS  OF  participants 
Concerning  the  £JrSt  Week  of  the  Institute 


Bob  from  Saginaw  was  not  an  expert.  I am  not  rating  his  program  but 
I feef  he  is  week  in  his  objectives.  He  contradicted  himself  several 
times  and  reversed  his  statements. 

Presentations  of  other  school  programs  are  educational  in  methods. 

The  reading  concern  is  great  in  this  class. 

I hope  to  find  ideas  to  help  my  problems. 

You’re  doing  a tremendous  job  In  the  reading  area  - let's  go  and 
forget  the  rest. 

I feel  that  the  first  one  or. two  days  would  be  more  meaningful  to  me 
If  you  had  introduced  more  reading  materials.  Ideas,  etc.  Then  as 
related  Interest  areas  Incorporate  your  speakers  Into  the  program* 

Some  days  I thought  you  (plural)  were  speaking  down  to  us. 

So  far  I am  pleased  with  the  conference.  1 came  with  the  intention  of 
listening  and  learning  all  I could  and  I have  done  just  that.  I'm  sure 
I will  be  a better  teacher  (at  least  in  being  more  sensitive  to  reading 
problems)  because  of  this  conference. 

Very  wel I pleased  thus  far,  enjoyed  the  three  resource  persons  and 
their  personal  comments  as  we  go  along.  Have  learned  something  from 
every  guest  resource  person  some  more  than  others.  There  have  been 
no  errors  in  judgment  made  by  the  director  or  any  of  the  events  under 
her  control. 

Hope  they  continue  confident  in  their  convictions  that  the  program  as 
planned  will  be  productive. 

More  on  reading  and  less  on  general  things. 

I think  more  time1  was  spent  in  course  procedure  (curriculum)  and 
instructional  methods;  than  was  really  necessary. 

I fee!  that  this  was  not  lost  time,  but  I really  deeded  more  in  the 
reading  area. 

This  has  given  me  an  insight  to  teaching  not  only  in  the  reading  skills 
but  in  the  act  of  teaching. 

We  need  to  keep  more  to  the  topic  being  presented.  We  wander  too  far 
at  times. 
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{ am  interested  more  in  what  I can  do  for  the  student  . id  not  how  to 
diagnose  his  problems  as  l am  not  an  expert  in  this* 

If  possible  we  should  stay  on  the  subject  and  quit  going  off  on  tangents* 

What  has  been  done  so  far  has  been  very  interesting  and  informative* 

Some  of  the  problems  that  have  been  discussed  do  not  relate  to  the 
true  vocat t ona 1 class* 

The  staff  who  put  this  work  together  have  done  a very  good  job. 

I feel  that  although  the  speakers  were  good,  they  only  served  as  the 
starting  points  for  discussions  that  followed  - over  coffee!  The  ex- 
change of  ideas  between  the  participants  in  the  institute  were  in  most 
cases,  more  valuable  than  the  basics  presented  by  the  staff! 

At  first  I wcs  not  very  satisfied  with  the  meetings.  I thought  we 
would  get,  into  helps  in  reacting  right  away.  However,  after  a few 
days  we  moved  into  the  area  and  I feel  now  that  i am  gaining  much 
more  help.  It  is  nice  to  have  different  speakers  to  make  the  sessions 
more  interesting. 

tip  until  now,,  the  most  meaningful  aspect  has  been  the  discussion  on 
Reading  related  to  our  own  fields.  This  is  more  meaningful  than  the 
speakers. 

I think  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  program  is  the  presentations  by 
Conklin,  Cline,  and  Franck*  Possibly  because  the  material  Is  new 
to  me. 

1 thought  the  presentation  by  the  Vocational  Education  Director  from 
Petoskey  was  timely.  ''I  would  like  to  see  such  a program  in  the  Big 
Rapids  area. 

I thought  the  "human"  side  of  understand i ng  the  poor  reader  was  val'*^ble. 

I like  what  has  been  done  to  show  us  how  to  improve  our  teaching  in  the 
reading  area. 

I didn't  think  very  much  of  Minelll's  presentation.  1 like  practical 
things. 

I have  enjoyed  the  course  so  far.  Many  of  the  problems  that  have 
been  discussed  are  old  problems  to  me  and  have  been  covered  in 
other  courses*  The  reading  material  Is  the  most  important  to  me 
and  I would  like  to  have  more  time  on  this  subject. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  the  institute  I did  not  gain  anything  of 
value.  Most  of  the  guest  speakers  were  not  inspiring  in  the  presenta- 
tion cf  Their  materials*  I felt  I was  wasting  my  time. 
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! confess,  es  an  individual  I have  not  cor  buted  information  from 
my  own'exper i ences.  From  what  t have  seen  and  heard,  the  majority 
of  the  Institute  has  been  trade  and  industry  oriented* 

\ had  hoped  to  gain  more  from  the  distributive  and  the  secretarial 
areas  as  these  are  my  speciality* 

]n  future  planning  for  institutes  of  this  type  it  might  be  inore  bene- 
ficial to  group  participants  according  to  their  area  of  training  and  let 
them  operate  In  a workshop  type  of  situation* 

As  a rather  withdrawn  individual,  I find  the  workshop  $i teat  ion  gives 
me  a better  chance  to  join  in  an  exchange  uf  ideas* 

I would  like  to  see  seme  credit  given  for  the  two  week  session* 

I would  also  like  to  see  more  ideas,  suggestions,  procedures  for 
improving  the  students  reading  problem* 

Technical  - Vocational  Projects  and  other  school  programs,  we  get 
at  area  meetings,  conference,  etc* 

Stay  with  the  problem  at  hand,  reading  Institute  for  Vocational  teachers. 


Comma nt s about  the  Second  Week 


The  total  experience  has  been  most  valuable  - making. me  conscious  of 
my  own  inadequacies,  related  to  the  needs  of  many  of  my  students* 

i 

k 

I thank  you  for  the  opportun i ty • to  be  here. 


This  has  been  a very  enjoyable  Informal  learning  program*  I am  now 
aware  of  things  which  I have  taken  for  granted  before.  Two  things  I 
want  to  Improve  on  and  that  1$; 


I.  Vocabulary  and  better  understand! ng  of  the  textbook. 


2.  I would  like  to  have  more  on  the  improvement  of  reading  speed. 


In  another  conference,  get  down  to  reading  faster  and  end  up  with  more 
projects  In  planning* 


Survey  the  meal  situation  more  as  to  having  cafete**le  available  or 
opinions  as  to  whether  many  like  to  eet  around  in  e new  community. 


I probably  should  have  had  this  20  years  ago* 


O 
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Dr-  Bjorkquist  was  good  but  not  the  type  to  come  at  the  end  because  of 
his  type  of  delivery. 

Dr-  Bjorkquist  was  an  outstanding  speaker  and  an  excellent  follow-up 
to  the  weeks  work.  I feel  he  was  the  best  of  the  Ph.D.’s  speaking  to 
us  these  two  weeks. 

The  Institute  itself  is  a great  success  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  and  it 
has  left  me  "fired  upM  to  return  to  the  classroom! 

Overall  evaluation  - very  good*  Reading,  listening,  grade  level  of 
text  very  good.  Dr*  Bjorkquist  did  a good  job  of  applying  your  work 
to  oyr  areas  of  interest. 

The  second  week  got  into  the  meat  of  the  subject  matter.  The  Work" 
shop  was  more  valuable  than  any  education  class  in  the  techniques  of 
reading.  Some  of  this  material  should  be  covered  in  education  classes. 

I know  that  I have  learned  many  new  techniques  to  help  my  students 
better  understand  the  subject  matter  taught. 

As  for  the  Reading  Institute  in  its  entirety  I am  really  Impressed*  I 
have  a very  sincere  feeling  that  the  material  covered  will  make , me  a 
much  better  teacher.  The  most  important  thing  I feel  is  that  by  be- 
coming awake  I will  be  continually  looking  for  student  problems. 

Cn  the  other  side  of  the  spectrum  I felt  that  the  speakers,  although 
very  interesting  at  times,  as  a whole  weren't  geared  to  the  aspect  of 
reading.  My  feeling  is  that  those  dealing  with  areas  other  than  read- 
ing  could  have  been  eliminated. 

To  end  on  a good  note  I am  glad  I attended  and  will  be  looking  forward 
to  seeing  everyone. 

Should  be  able  to  put  some  of  these  things  to  use.  |f  nothing  else  it 
should  help  my  understanding  of  students  reading,  problems. 

Dr.  Qjorkqulst  did  a good  job  of  summing  up.  Perhaps  the  best  speaker 
we  had. 

Dr.  Storm's  talk  on  listening  turned  out  to  be  a paraphrase  of  the  tape. 

This  has  been  a most  stimulating  Workshop.  One  which  has  had  as 
much  of  an  Impact  on  my  personal  outlook  as  well  as  my  teaching  as 
any  course  or  series  of  courses  wil I or  ever  could  have  with  me.  | 
truly  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  feelings  on  the  Importance  of 
this  course. 

t 

I think  a course  should  be  developed  for  vocational  as  well  as  indus- 
trial auto  teachers  and  it  should  be  a REQUIRED  course.  What  good 
Is  the  knowledge  we  learn  If  we  are  unable  fo  properly  convey  and 
effectively  teach  our  students. 

1 1 
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I wou^d  be  very  Interested  in  a fjilow-up  Workshop  within  the  next 
two  years i 

Thanks  again  for  the  very  stimulating  and  enlightening  Workshop.  * 

The  first  week  was  of  less  value  than  the  second  week.  The  second 
week  provided  the  things  that  I expected  and  desired  from  this  Work- 
shop. All  teachers  should  have  refresher  courses  or  Workshops  of 
this  type  often,  to  Improve  their  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the 
students  problems. 

J am  very  happy  to  have  been  a part  of  this  program. 

Or  a Bjorkdulst  was  very  good.  He  gave  me  several  good  ideas  that 
l am  eager  to  use. 

The  Reading  institute  this  past  week  has  been  very  rewarding  and 
I am  so  grateful  for  having  the  opportunity  o*  * 'Jng.  Keep  up 
with  the  good  work. 

j-P 

This  has  been  a very  helpful  experience  in  learning  4?chnigues  and 
listening  techniques.  This  wiil  start  me  on  the  way  to  reaching  my 
students  - thank  you. 

The  readabl i l+y  portion  of  this  seminar  are  very  helpful  to  me  In 
training  my  students  to  become  better  on  their  tests  and  reports  and 
to  understand  the  terminology  of  our  course  - thank  you  very  much. 

My  attitude  was  most  changed  this  second  week,  it  has  been  most  chal- 
lenging. With  the  material  presented  this  second  week  1 can  see  how 
it  ties  in  with  the  first  week  presentation. 

Dr.  Bjorkduist  did  ar  excel  font  job  of  recapitulatory  and  wrap  up. 

Now  feel  like  I am  in  the  middle  of  the  forest  and  equipped  with  much 
Information  for  a way  or  direction  to  start  out. 

Dr.  Bjorkquist  was  fa  . The  conference  was  very  good.  I have  learned 
a great  deal  and  it  will  be  of  value  many  years  hence.  My  teaching 
should  show  a definite  improvement.' 

However,  I do  believe  some  of  the  material  was  elementary.  it  was  hard 
to  keep  at  continued  attention  on  some  of  the  texts  administered.  Also 
sometimes  the  persons  presenting  material  would  get  carried  away  with 
what  they  were  doing  and  lose  many  people. 

The  speakers  were  fair.  This  is  an  area  for  need  of  improvement.  Try 
to  get  better  and  more  speakers. 
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Again,  I enjoyed  it  very  much*  i believe  one  week  could  have  covered  rhe 
materiel.  Maybe  It  could  be  condensed  If  done  in  the  future*  Mrs. 
Conklin  you  did  a nice  job  end  you  should  be  congratulated. 

As  we  have  all  observed  the  second  week  was  much  more  meaningful  to 
us.  The  program  was  presented  well,  (the  second  week)  although  !+  was 
necessary  to  revive  our  interest.  The  use  of  speakers  was  well  chosen 
and  the  topic  on  listening  was  informative  and  educational. 

This  was  a good  experience,  it  might  have  been  better  if  we  had  had  the 
second  week  to  taper  off  and  time  for  discussion. 

Food;  Make  lunch  compulsory. 

The  second  week  af  the  Reading  Institute  has  been  very  beneficial#  I 
have  I ear nee  and  applied  techniques  which  I plan  to  use  during  the  coming 
school  year  to  test  the  ability  of  my  students. 

4 

1 also  have  appreciated  the  association  w(th  the  many  other  teachers  In 
the  group  and  through  an  exchange  ->f  ideas  have  learned  much  In  how 
others  handle  various  problem  situations. 

Thank  you  for  providing  a wonderful  leernljig  experience.  May  we  have 
many  more  like  i *. 

Or.  BJorkquist  was  the  best  of  the  speakers  we  had  with  a Ph.D. 

Speakers  with  a.  knew  I edge  of  the  subject  area  of  the  listeners  are  more 
effective. 

I thought  the  presentations  and  material  by  ConkJIn,  Cline,  and  Franck 
were  of  the  most  value  to  me. 

I consider  the  institute  very  beneficial. 

Or.  Bjorkquist  was  very  good  In  his  summary  of  the  Workshop. 

The  second  week  was  excellent  ~ things  | have  listed  to  remind  myself 
to  do  as  inspired  by  the  material  you  have  presented; 

I i 

1.  Pay  closer  attention  to  readability  in  selecting  new  texts. 

2.  Help  guide  students  to  better  use  of  printed  word* 

3.  Check  reading  assignments  more  closely. 

4.  Check  with  college  people  on  amount  of  this  kind  of 
thing  being  done  to  help  students  before  going  out  in 
field, 
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Dr.  Bjorhqulst  was  excellent.  Overall  this  has  been  a rewarding 
experience*  At  times  I h&d  difficulty  in  seeing  relationships,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  information  1 received  I can  use.  It  has  been 
enjoyable,  it  has  been  exciting. 


The  second  week  was  great.  The  speaker  on  Friday  used  good  tech- 
niques and  drew  things  together.  These  sessions  in  the  school  year 
should  be  good.  Maybe  we  could  hear  some  of  your  tapes  at  that 
time. 


Let's  get  the  reading  test  done  as  soon  as  possible. 


Brother  Courtney  was  very  good*  1 have  already  started  reading  some 
of  the  books  on  his  list. 

The  lest  week  was  the  most  enjoyable  and  meaningful.  The  development 
of  the  instructional  text  material  could,  in  my  opinion  be  extended -to 
?/2  days  or  more. 


During  ihe  first  week  the  time  went  very  slowly  and  painfully  at  times. 
The  propaganda  about  the  school  should  have  been  omitted. 


As  i have  previously  stated,  1 have  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  conference* 
I'm  sure  that  I will  be  more  aware  of  the  reading  problems  of  our 
students*  | was  somewhat  apprehensive  about  the  conference  * especially 
after  the  first  two  days,  the  conference  did  take  on  a meaning  for  me. 

I thought  the  banquet  was  very  delightful  and  Brother  Courtney  was 
absolutely  marvelous. 


Housing  for  families  should  be  included*  I don't  think  the  Housing 
Director  extended  his  department  to  make  our  stay  too  enjoyable* 

I wasn't  impressed  with  the  meals*  I hope  you  will  work  on  this* 


In  summary  the  conference  on  the  whole  was  well  organized  and  the 
presentations  were  very  good* 


1 hove  gained  new  Ideas  which  I will  tr*  this  school  year*  Time  is  a 
problem  with  me  as  I will  be  working  on  my  masters  and  teaching 
Adulr  Education*  The  class  has  had  slow  periods  for  me  and  I'm 
never  motivated  for  busy  work  tests*  1 failed  to  get  the  meaning  for 
some  tests* 


r-o 
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The  speaker  Dr.  Bjorkquist  was  the  best  because  I could  relate  to  his 
level*  He  did  speak  too  slowly* 

I am  leaving  with  good  intentions* 
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This  was  a very  fine  Workshop*  Presented  at  a great  facility  during 
the  most  enjoyable  weather*  Conducted  by  three  dedicated  and  inspired 
persons  who  possess  a treasure  of  background  Information  and  know- 
ledge* Look  forward  to  getting  on  the  job  and  trying  out  the  materials* 

The  last  speaker  was  very  fine*  he  talked  a bit  slowly  however,  his 
subject  matter  was  of  much  value* 

Ail  of  the  speakers  contributed  to  the  Workshop,  some  more  than 
others* 

The  group  was  gfear* 
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Appendix  C 

Institute  Directors  Evaluation 
_ ^ 

The  Reading  Institute  ended  on  a much  higher  "note"  than  it 
started*  The  participants  were  not  enthusiastic  about  the  Voc-Ed 
speakers  although  they  were  selected  because  they  had  unique  pro- 
grams— a team  teaching  approach.  However,  I could  not  change  the 
program  as  the  speakers  had  been  engaged  for  a particular  time. 

When  we  £ Staff)  presented  reading,  the  participants'  attitude 
changed,  and  they  v;ere  most  pleased,  ^o  or  three  participants 
kept  us  informed  as  to  interests  and  needs  of  the  group;  and  we 
geared  as  much  of  the  program  as  possible  to  meet  these  needs. 

Strengths; 

1.  The  Staff's  presentations  on  overall  picture  of  develop- 
mental reading.  (Note  program^ 

■ 

2.  When  one  speaker  didn't  come,  we  substituted  a library 
session  which  proved  to  be  an  excellent  decision. 


Weaknesses: 

t 

E.  Vocational  Education  resource  people.  Participant's  did 
not  warn*  to  hear  from  Voc~Ed  people. 

2.  More  activities  needed,  such  as:  a presentation  on 

building  vocabulary  followed  by  work  experience  in 
developing  vocabulary  lessons  in  their  own  field. 
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6.  Evaluation  (Continued) 

Or- 'Hart^s  Material  — The  teacher-parti ci pacts  were  impressed  with  the 
Value  of  these  units;  however,  they  felt  many  illustrations  should  be 
added  in  order  to  make  the  lessons  meaningful. 

Phase  1 1 1 — September  1,  1969  - June  30,  1970 

Pre-  and  Pbst-Readfng  Test  - Showing  Increase  and/or  Change 


RAW  SCORE  INCREASE  IN  RATE  AND 
PERCENTAGE  Of  INCREASE  ANO/OR  CHANGE 
IN  VOCABULARY  AND  COMPREHENSION 

Rate Vocabulary Comprehension 


Special 

Education 

21.5  wpm 

- 1.12 

- .32 

9th  Grade 

15.3  wpm 

8.02 

13.02 

10th  Grade 

6.9  wpm 

1.92 

13.82 

1 Ith  Grade 

21.3  wpm 

1.52 

12.02 

12th  Grade 

32.8  wpm 

' .32 

9. 52 

Col  lege 

Freshmen 

27.5  wpm 

2.52 

4.82 

(in  Trade  Technical  two-year  programs) 

Observat i ons 

Dropouts  — 84  or  10. 52  of  the  602  students  dropped  out  of  school 
In  classes  predominately  black  male,  24.52  dropped  out 
In  classes  predominately  black  female,  7*72  dropped  out 

Post  High  School  — 91  or  33.82  of  the  269  12+h  grade  students  have 
arranged  to  attend  some  Institution  of  higher  learning. 
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Observations  (Continued) 

Honor  Point  Av^Taoe  — ■ Each  teacher-participant  was  asked  to  collect 
and  record  each  student's  HPA  for  both  J969  and  1970.  Reports  on 
only  394  of  the  802  students  were  returned;  however,  this  is  over 
- 50£  of  the  students  left  In  school. 


BREAKDOWN  OF  HONOR  FOirF  AVERAGES 


Grade 

Total 

Students 

MPA  - A1 J 
Students 
1969  19 7Q 

Total 
. 8oys 

HPA 

Boys 

1969  ■ 1970 

Total 
Gi  r Is 

HPA 
Girls 
. 1.970 

9th 

1 

1.90 

2.06 

1.90 

2.06 

* 

10th 

54 

1.77 

1,79 

54 

1.77 

1.79 

1 1th 

99 

1.94 

1.97 

79' 

1.89 

1.92 

20 

2.13  2.27 

12th 

177 

1.92 

1.94 

113 

1.84 

1.86 

64 

2.30  2.34 

Co  f 1 ego 

59 

2.59 

2.62 

59 

2*99 

2.62 

Freshmen 

■i1 
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Visitations  — Winter  Quarter 

Observations  by  Mts.  Conklin,  Mr.  Shanahan,  and  Dr*  Storm* 

1.  What  is  the  general  attitude  of  students? 

Very  Good  - 3 Satisfactory  - (7  Fair  **  3 

2.  Ooes  attendance  seem  to  be  reasonably  good? 

Very  Good  - 3 Satisfactory  - 13  Fair  - 7 

3*  Are  most  of  the  students  participating  fn  class  discussion  and/ 
or  activities? 

Yes  - 21  No  - 2 (if  not  closely  supervised, 

students  do  not  participate) 

4*  Is  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  the  students  acceptable? 
Y«s  - 2!  No  - I (To  permissive^ 


No  Comment  - 1 
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VI  si  tat  tons  (Continued) 


5«  Additional  Comments* 

11  Stress  Is  placed  on  the  use  of  pertinent  reference  materials." 

Teacher-participant  ‘'assigned  special  study  periods  tc  his 
students*  He  uses  a large  number  of  Instructional  pamphlets 
supplied  by  the  Agriculture  Extension  Service**1 

11  Students  are  allowed  and  encouraged  tc  go  to  the  library  to 
research  problems  encountered  in  shop  work.*1 

kr 

Teacher-participant  "uses  a good  variety  of  instruction  sheds 
in  his  classes*  He  a iso  uses  vocabulary  lisls  with  each  new 
unit  of  instruction*" 


l 


Teacher-participant  "has  not  had  time  to  Implement  the  reading 
Improvement, procedures  because  of  heavy  work  load," 

"Special  study  period  assigned  to  students." 

Teacher-participant  "increased  both  reading  and  writing  assign- 
ment; for  h i s students  this  year*" 

Teacher-participant  "has  introduced  more  reading  materials  in 
his  program  than  h©  had  previously." 

r 

Teacher-participant  "has  been  borrowing  reading  Improvement 
materials  and  equipment  from  the  school's  reading  specialist 
for  use  with  his  own  students." 

"Very  little  academic  work  can  be  carried  out  In  the  building 
the  class  is  housed  in*  The  drafting  program  Is  well  organized 
and  emphasis  is  placed  on  outside  reading  assignments." 

TeScher-particIpant  "requires  more  reading  assignments  as  a 
result  of  the  Y/orkshop  and  has  a number  of  technical  journals 
available  in  the  lab  area  for  student  use." 


"Due  to  the  large  classes  and  the  different  level  of  the 
students,  the  teacher  has  a very  difficult  task.  An  example 
is  his  printing  class  which  has  first  term  students  and 
advanced  students  in  the  same  class*  i don't  envy  him  his 
job* " 

"Impressed  with  general  attitude  of  the  teacher." 

"Pact i Hies  at  the  school  are  especially  good," 


Teacher-part icf pant  "seems  very  appreciative  of  the  good  he 
got  out  of  the  Institute," 


"Presentation  of  vocabulary  Is  biggest  problem,  but  teacher  is 
working  hard  at  it  and  trying  to  be  innovative." 


i 


Overall  Comment s bv  Teacher -Part i ci pants 


] had  not  realized  that  I could  really  be  of  assistance  in  helping 
kids  to  team  how  to  read.  Some  of  the  means  and  methods  are  most 
helpful  to  me  Tn  my  situation. 

The  reading  tests  were  really  an  "eye-opener11  for  me.  I knew  t had 
problems  In  my  teaching  situation  hut  had  not  supposed  they  were  so 
serious.  I began  to  understand  why  many  of  my  students  were  not 
showing  the  interest  1 had  anticipated  they  would  or  should  have. 

I feel  that  i can  be  more  considerate  of  my  students  and  of  some 
assistance  because  of  participation  in  this  Institute. 

To  evaluate  the  Reading  Institute  I find  difficult  simply  because  I 
have  learned  and  used  so  many  approaches , techniques*  and  ideas  Thai 
it  would  take  me  hours  to  relate  this  to  you. 

i was  able  to  use  many  ideas  presented  to  me  last  surroner.  To  say 
that  they  helped  more  then  any  other  method  cannot  be  determined  yet 
...tn  organization  of  courses  [ tried  some  of  the  Ideas*  and  I do 
think  that  it  helped  me  close  the  communication  gap  faster  than 
some  other  methods  might  have  done. 

My  problems  were  many,  and  I see  more  and  more  that  these  kids  need 
more  from  me  on  how  to  learn  terms  (vocabulary)  as  they  are  the  best 
way  of  communication  between  teacher  and  student. 

What  have  1 done  with  the  information  (Summer  Workshop)? 

Became  aware  that  students  do  have  real  problems  in  reading 
Worked  with  vocabulary 

Stimulated  interest  In  reading  periodicals  and  other  literature 

i must  say  that  the  Institute  has  changed  my  job;  I sm  now  f/ 10 
Reading  Teacher  in  all  of  my  classes. 

As  a result  of  our  sessions,  i am  now  aware  of  the  problems  of 
reading. 

i now  stress  more  such  things  as  vocabulary. 

i have  used  a readability  formula  In  helping  select  a new  text. 

This  year  has  been  a real  eye-opener  for  me  and  my  attitude  toward 
teaching  techniques  and  student  learning.'  i have  a new  awareness  o+ 
the  needs  of  students.  This  year  has  produced  growth  for  me  as  a 
teacher*  and  I am  excitedly  looking  forward  to  next  year  when  the 
fruits  of  the  institute  will  be  harvested  Fnwy  students.  To  say 
there  has  been  a great  change  in  the  learning  of  my  students  would 
be  unrealistic  but  to  say  that  a definite  change  is  beginning  to 
occur  would  be  an  objective  observation. 

1 think  that  overall  this  Reading  Institute  has  been  a meaningful 
experience  for  me*  and  I hope  It  will  be  beneficial  tor  my  students. 
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Overall  Cofrafl^ni 3 ( Coat i nued ) 

H 

1 think  another  result  of  this  Reading  Institute  was  that  I have 
made  a conscious  effort  to  incorporate  many  of  these  techniques 
into  my  teaching*  Another  aspect  of  the  Institute  which  I thought 
helpful  was  our  meetings  throughout  the  year  at  the  different 
schools* 

I guess  you  would  say  my  chief  benefit  from  the  Institute  has  b'  in  a 
more  def I ned  vocabu I ary  teach i ng  too  I * 

One  of  the  activities  that  has  been  carried  out  In  reading  has  been 
the  use  of  technical  vocabulary  that  has  be>n  reproduced  and  handed 
out  to  the  students* 

The  observation  that  I have  about  the  reading  of  my  students  is  tiiat 
seven  have  improved  noticeably* 

i think  the  way  the  institute  was  handled  would  be  hard  to  Improve 
upon* 

The  Institute  has  made  me  more  conscious  of  the  students  and  their 
reading  problems*  I would  like  to  see  courses  of  this  nature 
continued  and  enlarged  for  many  more  teachers* 

This  program  has  had  value  for  me*  I still  have  my  seme  reading 
problems  that  encouraged  me  to  enter  your  program.  At  best  I've 
found  systems  that  wonft  work  for  me*  I realize  my  present  text- 
book does  not  reach  my  "C11  and  below  students. 


The  uniqueness  of  the  EFDA  Institute  was  that  it  was  a Reading  Institute 
geared  to  Vocational  Teachers  of  employment-bound  students* 

There  are  several  observat'^ns  that  indicate  the  success  of  the  program* 

I.  All  of  the  teacher-participants  stayed  with  the  institute  for  the 
entire  period*  | 

2*  The  teacher-participants  initiated  some  reading  ski  I U in  their 
Content  Areas* 

3,  Two  schools  are  developing  secondary  reading  programs  particularly 
geared  to  the  emp I oyment-bound  students. 

4-*  One  participant  enrolled  In  a Method  Reading  Course* 

5*  Over  half  of  the  participants  were  anxious  to  continue  the  project* 

6*  All  students  tested  except  the  Special  Education  Students  improved 
E n a 1 1 areas  * 
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Ill,  Conclusions  (Continued) 

7,  Students  showed  improvement  In  HPA, 

6.  Teacher-participants  showed  more  concern  for  students  with  reading 
problems, 

9.  91  students  who  had  been  labeled  ’'employment-bound”  have  enrolled 

in  some  Institution  of  higher  learning. 


Weaknes ses: 

1 . Summer  Workshop  was  too  short, 

2*  Teacher-participants  did  not  have  time  to  develop  reading  lessons 
pertinent  to  their  particular  field. 

3.  Visitations  to  the  schools  were  difficult  because  of  weather 
conditions  and  distance. 
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FOREWORD 


Post-secondary,  less-than-baccalaureate  level  vocational,  technical  or 
transfer  programs  comprise  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  education  in  _ 
America  today*  Agriculture  has  shared  in  this  development  in  terms  of 
ecological | natural  resource  and  applied  biological  science  programs  as  well 
as  in  production-related  offerings*'  In  a growing  field,  much  is  gained  through 
exchange  of  ideas  and  camaunication— and  a national  directory  can  be  a useful 
link  in  this  process* 

During  the  1970,,  whiU  investigating  the  status  of  program- 

related  student  organisations,  the  author  sought  a current  list  of  institutions 
offering  .post-secondary  programs  in  agriculture*  Finding  the  directories 
then  available  were  for  the  1968-69  school  year,  the  writer  sent  requests 
for  up-dated  listings  to  officials  responsible  In  the  respective  states*  The 
information  thus  received  became  the  basis  for  this  publication* 

'Where  responses  were  incomplete*  data  were  secured  from  earlier 
directories*^’  * If  no  agriculture  department  chairman  or  chief  instructor 
was  identified  from  among  a group  of  instructors,  the  compiler  listed  the 
first  name  given*  Institutions  appear  in  alphabetical  order  and  offerings 
are  listed  by  area  or  specific  curricular  name*  In  most  cases  the  terms 
"agriculture**  or  "agricultural"  have  been  deleted  from  the  program  title 
in  order  to  conserve  space*  Although  the  information  contained  herein  has 
heen > assembled  with  due  care  and  is  believed  to  be  reasonably  accurate  end 
complete*  no  guarantee  is  made  or  implied* 

The  editor  extends  his  sincere  appreciation  to  Ur*  H*  N*  Hunsicker, 
the  Agricultural  Education  Staff  of  £he  Ohio  State  University,  the  respective 
state  contact  officials  and  fcUtsi  Iverson,  typist,  for  their  contributions 
to  the  development  of  this  directory*  It  is  hoped  that  this  effort  will 
help  to  improve  communication  and  thus  encourage  continued  growth  and 
sophistication  of  the  field* 


'1968-69  Directory  of  Technical  Education  Curriculums  in  Agriculture  and 
Natural  Resources  in  the  United  States  of  America",  compiled  by  Fred 
tfou  Manley,  Department  of  Community  Colleges,  State  Board  of  Education, 
(Raleigh*  North  Carolina),  September,  1969* 

*1968-69  Directory— One -Year  and  Two"Year  Post-High  school  Institutions 
Which  Offer  Programs  of  Instruction  in  Agriculture",  U*  S,  office  of 
Education  * (tiimeo) « 
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DIRECTORY  OF 

:.  . PGSMEGQN&ARY  EDUCATION  „ 

IN  AGRICULTURAL  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCE  OCCUPATIONS 


State/  : : Institution /Addre sc / Agricultural 

Contact  Person/Titlo/  Ag*  Dept*  Chairman  or  Programs /Areas 

Address  ' " 1 1 " H Chief  Instructor ; Offered 

ALABAMA-  ^ " 

T.  L.  Faulkner  NORTH! JEST  ALABAMA  STATE  Ornamental  Hort. 

S ta ttf  Director  of ~ Phil  Campbell  35581 


Vocational' EducatiiOrf  Cecil  E*  Clapp,  Instr* 

Montgomery  36104 


ALASKA  

Lester  ;W.  Bat  ter  ton  ■ NO  PRO  GRATIS  OFFERED 

Supt**  Trades*  Ind.  A . 1 ' 

Fisheries 

State  Department  of  Ed* 

Alaska  Office-  Bldg* 

Juneau  99801 


ARIZONA  - 

Carlos  H*  Moore  ARIZONA  WESTERN  COLLEGE 

State  Supervisor  p*"0.  Box  929 

Agricultural  Education  ‘ ' ..Yutoa  85364 

412  Arizona  Stato  Building  Jim:Uillist  Chmn* 

Phoenix  85007  --T_” — — *i — i— * — 

CENTRAL  ARIZONA  COLLEGE 
' :Vp,  o;  Box  1407 
Coolidga  85228 
- Bean  fierteli 

^ r 

■-  EASTERN:  ARIZONA  COLLEGE 
. ■ w616  Church- Street 

Thatcher  -85552 
.i  ’ : i.  ‘ Donald.  A*  Foote 


Production 
Supplies 
Ornamental  Hort* 
Other  Ag* 

Production 

Agri-Business 

Mechanics 


Production 
Supplies 
Resources 
Other  Ag* 


GLENDALE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  Production 

6060  Vi*  Olive  Avenue  Ornamental  Hort* 

- * Glendale  85301 

R*  Clair  Decker 


MESA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
1833  II*. Southern  Avenue 
Mesa  85201 
Jim  .Clarldge 
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Production 
Supplies 
Ornamental  Hort* 
Other  Ag* 
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State/ 

Contact  Ferson/Title/ 
Address 

Institution /Address/ 
Ag<  Dept*  Chairman  or 
Chief  Instructor 

Agricultural 
Programs /Areas 
Offered 

ARKANSAS 

James  H«  Shepard 
Director 

Agricultural  Education 
State'  Education  Building 
Little  Rock  72201 

ARKANSAS  AM  COLLEGE 
College  Heights  71655 
Percy  Grissom 

Production 

Forestry 

Mechanics 

ARKANSAS  AIU  N COLLEGE 
Pine  Bluff  71601 
R«  C*  Haynie 

Supplies 
Mechanics 
Ornamental  Hort* 

ARKANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
State  University  72467 
Dr,  0,  F,  Nail 

Production 

Mechanics 

ARKANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
(BEEBE  BRANCH) 

Beebe  72012 
Denver  Nettles 

Production 

Supplies 

Mechanics 

Products 

Resources 

1 

ARKANSAS  POLYTECHNIC  COLLEGE 
Russellville  72801 
Melvern  Nat son 

Production 

Forestry 

* 

-* 

j + 

DELTA  VOC ATI ON AL-TECHNI CAL 
SCHOOL 

F,  0,  Box  279 
Hwy,  63.  :iest 
Marked  Tpee  72365 
Nilliam  Stanley 

Mechanics 

* + ■_ 

► 

■■■  i 

- ■ + 

■FOOTHILLS  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
" 1800  East  Moore  Avenue 
Searcy:  .72143 
Luther  Hardin 

Mechanics 

+ 4 

PETIT  JEAN  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
F«  0*  Box  586 
Morrilton  72110  1 
Jack,  McDuff 

Ornamental  Hort* 

FINES  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL 

2220  Meet  18th 
Fine  Bluff  71601 
Leon  Coker,  Dir* 


Mechanics 
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S tate/.  , 

Contact  Person/Title/ 

. ^ ^ r*  *■  , - _«  , 

Address ; 

ARKANSAS— Cont'd* 


Ins  ti tuttoh /Address / 
Chairman  or 
- i^-ef- Instructor 

RED  RlVSR  VOCATIONAL" 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
,,  !P,  0.  BOX  2 

Wipe  71801 
. J«  Matt  McCauley 

SOUTHERN  STATE  COLLEGE 
Magnolia  71753 
0,  A*  Childs 


■h— 


Agricultural  j 
Pro  grams /Areas 
Offered i. 

*'  Forestry 


Production 
Mechanics 
Ornamental  Hort* 
Forestry 


L .T  , , 


CALIFORNIA 

Ralph  E.  Matthews 
Agricultural  Education 
Consultant 

California  Community  C t 
825  Fifteenth  Street 
Sacramento  95814 


^ ^ « 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS 

Production 

Fayetteville-  72701 

Supplies 

Dean  Glenn  (lardy 

Hort* 

* V. 

i ^ ' i 

Mechanics 

AMERICAN  RIVER  COLLEGE 

Ornamental  Hort* 

4700  College  Oak  Drive 

Forestry 

Sacramento  '95841 

Georgy  Dobbins 

ANTELOPE  VALLEY  COLLEGE 

Production 

3041  West  Avenue  K 

Ornamental  Hort* 

Lancas  ter"" 9 3534 

Other  Ag* 

Joe  'Randolph 

BAKERSFIELD  COLLEGE 

Production 

1801  Panorama  Drive 

Supplies 

bakers  field*  93305 

Mechanics 

. jiol^erjljinsen,  Dir* 

Ornamental  Hort* 

::  i r 

J -r-r  1 -I 

Forestry 

1 * 1 

3iftr£‘  btniioR  college 

H 

Production 

P*l0«  Box  566 

Supplies 

Durham  95$38 

Mechanics 

Frank  Hutchinson,  Dir « 

Ornamental  Hort* 

...  - 

Resources 

CITY  COLLEGE  OF  SAN 

francisco 

50  .Phelan 'Avenue 
San  Francisco  94112 
. Harry  £.  Nelson 


Mechanics 
Ornamental  Hort* 
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State/ 

Contact  Ferson/Title/ 
Address 

Institute  on/Ad  dress  / . 

Ag.  Dept.  Chairman  or 
Chief  Instructor 

Agricultural 
Programs /Areas 
Offered 

CALIFORNIA— Coat'd. 

COAL INGA  COLLEGE 
300  Cherry  Lane 
Coalings  93210 

Byron  Harrison*  Dir. 

J i 

Production 

Supplies 

Mechanics 

COLLEGE  OF  $AN  ilATEO  Ornamental  Hort. 

1700  IT.  Hillsdale  Blvd* 

San  Mateo  94402 

Alexander  Graham*  Dir. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  DESERT 
43*500  Monterey  Avenue 
Palm  Desert  92260 
, Ted  Sypolt*  Dir. 

Production 
Ornamental  Hort. 
Other  Ag. 

■ 

COLLEGE  OF  .THE  REDUOODS 
1040  Del  Norte  Street 
Eureka  95501 
Laurel  Richter 

Production 
Forestry 
Other  Ag. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  SEQUOIAS 
915  South  Mooney  Blvd. 
Visalia  93277 

Bruce  F.  Jensen*  Dir* 

Production 
Supplies 
Mechanics 
Ornamental'  Hort. 

’ 

COLLEGE  OP  THE  SISKIYOUS 
Rt*  1*.  Box  1025 
Heed  96094 

Ray  Platt*  Dir. 

Production 

Forestry 

i 

FULURTON  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  ‘ 
321  East  Chapman  Avenue 

tfullerton  9.2634 

Uilliam  P.  Morgan 

Production 
Mechanics 
Ornamental  Hort. 
Forestry 
Other  Ag. 

4, 

J- 

HARTNELL  COLLEGE 
156  Homestead  Avenue 
Salinas  93901 

Earl  Fenix*  Dir. 

Production 
Products  • 

i 

4 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY  COLLEGE 
P.  0.  Box .158 
Imperial  92251 
E.  J.  Melllnger 

Production 

Mechanics 
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State/ 

Contact  Person/Title/ 
Address 

Institution /Address/ 
Ag*-  Dept*  Chairman  or 
Chief  Instructor 

Agricultural 
Programs /Areas 
Offered 

CALI FORNI A — Con t 4 d* 

LASSEN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
1100  llain  Street 
Susanville  96130 
John  H ami  It  on  > Dir* 

Production 

Forestry 

LOS  ANGELES  FIERCE 
6201  tfinnetka  Avenue 
Uoodland  Hills  91364 
Bernyl  Sanden*  Coord* 

^ ^ ^ ....  t„  u..  ^ ^ *■ 

Production 
Ornamental  Hort* 

Wt  ' 

I 

i 

MERCED  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
920  J Street 
Merced  95340 
Gary  Clausen 

Production 
Ornamental  Hort* 

1 ■ i r 

MERRITT  COLLEGE 
5714  Grave  jStreet 
Oakland  94609 

Emilia  Labadie*  Jr* 

Ornamental  Hort* 

H 

H -■  H*  J a 

MIRA  COSTA  COLLEGE 
Barnard  Drive 
Oceanside  92054 

Nilliam  H.  Thompson 

Supplies 
Ornamental  Hort* 
Resources 
ocher  Ag* 

ri 

i 

MODESTO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
College  Avenue 
Modesto  95350 
Ugo  F*  Lea 

■ "I 

Production 
Supplies 
Mechanics 
Products 
Ornamental  Hort* 
Resources 
Forestry 
Other  Ag* 

1 ■■  J ■ ¥ 1 

MOORPARK  C0LLR1E 
7075  Campus-  Read 
Moorpark  93021 

Don  Anderson*  Dir* 

Production 

, 1 

MX.  SAN  ANTONIO  COLLEGE 
1100  N*  Grand  Avenue 
IJalnut  91789 

G.  Allen  Sherman* 
Dean  of  Ag*  Services 

2042 
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Products 
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Resources 
Forestry 
Other  Ag* 
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State/ 

Contact  Persoh/Title 
Address 

Institution/Address/* 

. Ag.  Dept,  chairman  or 
Chief  Instructor 

Agricultural* 
Programs /Areas 
Offered 

CALIFORNIA— C ant'd. 

V 

■"  4 

NAPA  JUNIOR  .COLLEGE 
' 2277  Napa  Vallejo  Highway 
Napa  945^ 

■ Nilmar  Mord,  Dir. 

Ornamental  Hort. 

■ H “-i. 

ORANGE  COAST  COLLEGE 
2“0l  Fairview  Road 
Costa  Mesa  92626 
John  Lon a ton.  Dir. 

Production 
Mechanics 
Ornamental  Hort. 

PALO'  VERDE  COLLEGE 
311  Nest  Chans lerway 
Ely the  92225 
.Ear!  P.  Johnson 

4 

PORTERVILLE  COLLEGE 
P.  0*  :Bqx  952 
Porterville  93257 
Sam  Baker 

Production 

Mechanics 

Forestry 

4 

REEDLEY  COLLEGE 
Reed  fit  Hanning  Avenue 
Reedley  93654 
Boh  Bristow 

Production 
Mr  chanics 
Ornamental  Hort. 

4 

- SAN  BERNARDINO  VALLEY 
, COLLEGE 
701 ‘S.  Mt,  Vernon 
San  Bernardino  92403 
Glen  E.  Arthur,  Dir. 

Ornamental  Hort. 

V 

r ‘ ■ + ■*'■  1 - - ^ 4 rH  r . 1 

1 

SAN  DIEGO  MESA  COLLEGE 
7250  Artillery  Drive, 

-San  Diego  42111 

Marshall  Ploff,  Dir. 

Ornamental  Hort. 

t L 
1 ? 

, san  joaQWn  delta  college 

3301-  Kensington  Nay 
■ "•  Stockton  95201 
Dean  McNeil ly 

4 

Production 

Supplies 

Mechanics 

Ornamental  Hort. 

Resources 

Forestry 

h - 1 
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State/ 

C on  t ac  t ?e  rson/Ti t le / 
Address 

- r 

X ns  ti  tu  tion/Addre  ss/ 
Ag.  Dept.  Chairman  or 
Chief  Instructor  ' - - 

Agricultural 
Programs  / Areas 
Offered 

C AUEORNI  A->-Con  t M. 

k 

SANTA  ROSA  .JOT OR  COLLEGE 
1501  Mendocino  Avenue 
Santa  .Rosa  9 J4.01 
John  Efo&rds,  Dir. 

Forestry 

k 

SHASTA  COLLEGE 
Old  Oregon  Trail 

299  E,  

Redding  96001 
Bill  Burrows 

Production 

Supplies 

Mechanics 

Prod&c  tar- 

ornamental  Hort. 

Resources 

Forestry 

r 

SIERRA  COLLEGE 
5000  Rocklin. Road 
Rocklin  .95677 
■ Ron .Bryant,  Dir. 

* h i 1 

f ' 

Production 
Mechanics 
Ornamental  Hort. 
Resources 
Forestry 

r 

. VENTURA  COLLEGE 
...  . ,4^7  Telegraph  Road 
Ventura  93003 

Dave  Kleine,  i>ir. 

' ' H J ' 

Production 

Supplies 

'Ozhaiafefttal  Hort. 
Otfter  Ag. 

■ k . 1 a 

YUBA  COLLEGE 
2088  N.  BeajLe.  Road 
; , } Marysville  '95901 
'Georg#  ’Jk^aught  _ . 

Production 
Mechanics 
Ornamental  Hort. 
Other  Ag. 

■ h- 

COLORADO 

■ Darrell.  Anderson 
Supervisor 

Agricultural  Education.  - ■ 
207  State  Services  Bldg. 

au  d 1 J 

/ , ..Coip^ADd,  BtoCnsTTAlVf.  COLLEGE 
Glenwood  Springs  81601 
, vA#'t^<:  Andersod  * V 

production  ■ - 

k , 

+ 

Denver  80203 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  OF  DENVER 
P.O.Box  16745 
Denver  802X6 

Janes  O'Shea,  Inst. 


Ornamental  Hort. 


UttiAR.qOfrlHUNITY  COLLEGE 
Lamar..  81052 

James  Shane,  Voc.  Dir. 


Other  Ag. 


c 

■ 'l  - 
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State  /■ 

Contact  Person/Title/ 
Address 

I ne  titut  ion/A  ddre  se  / 
Ag.  Dept.  Chairman  or 
Chief  Instructor 

- Agricultural 
Programs /Are as 
Offered 

COLORADO— ContM. 

NORTHEASTERN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Sterling  80751 

Hilbert  Kahl,  Voc.  Dir. 

Supplies 
Ornamental  Hort. 
Other  Ag. 

■ ■ 

TRIi&DAD  STATE  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 

Trinidad  81082 
Fred  Sola#  Inst. 

Mechanics 

CONNECTICUT 

Llewellyn  L*  Turner 
State  Supervisor 
Agricultural  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Box  2219 

* p 

NORTH!  fES  TERN  CONNECTICUT 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Park  Place  East 
Hinsted  06098 
Jerome  Leventhal 

Ornamental  Hurt. 
* 

namora  udlo 

RATCUFFE  HICKS 
SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
University  of  Connecticut 
Storrs  06268 

John  p.  H.  Brand,  Dir. 

Animal  Science 
Nursery  Mgt. 
Floriculture 
Food  Tech. 

DELAWARE 

Ralph  Barvick 
Agricultural  Hall 
College  of  Ag  Sciences 
University  of  Delaware 
Newark  197U 

S.  NALLOCK  DUPONT  SCHOOL  OF 
APPLIED  AGRICULTURAL 
SCIENCE 
Newark  19711 

Ralph  p.  Berwick 

Production 
Mechanics 
Ornamental  Hort. 

FLORIDA  - 

Win.  R.  Jeffries 
Consultant,  Post  High  School 
Programs  * State  Dept#  of  Ed. 
Room  275,  Knott  Bldg. 
■Tallahassee  32  304 


BRADFORDHJNI OK  AREA 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNI CAL 
■:  CENTER 

' €09  North  Orange  Street 
Statke  32ir9l 

William  R.  Dampier 


■I  ■ i rl  ■■ 

Mechanics 
On&Uittai  Hort« 


BROWARD  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  Landscape  Tech. 

■ 3501  S.  !L  Davie  Road  Test  Control  Tech. 

Port  Lauderdale  33314 
Dudley  A.  palmer 


CENTRAL  FLORIDA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Ocala  32670  Ag.  Tech* 

barren  N.  Mcttillen 
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State/.  ' I n&ti tut ion /Address/  . , Agricultural 

Contact  Person/litle/  AgP* Dept*  chairman  or  Programs /Areas 

Address' chief' Instructor  - Offered  - 

FLORIDA — Cont rd,  , DAYTONA  BEACH  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  Supplies 

"P*  0*  Box  till  Ornamental  Hort. 

Daytona  32015 

Martin  J«  Mittbold 


* 


DIXIB-tiVXLOIl  VQ-TECH . SCHOOL 
P*  Oo  Dox  780 
Perry  ■ 32347 
T*  C,  Campbell 

i 1 + 

1 ■ -i  , 

.Indian  river  junior  college 

3209  Virginia  Avenue 
Vorjt  PWrce.  33450 
Ted  Swingle 


Forestry 


Production 

Mechanics 


LAKE  CITY  JUNIOR  AND  FOREST 
RANGER  COLLEGE 
Lake  pity  32055 

J£X3T  Chessman,  Inst* 


landscape  Operations 
Forestry 
Golf  Course 
Operations 


MANATEE  AREA  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECliNlCAL  CENTER 
5603  34th'  St*  Nest 
Bradanfon  33505 
. . Cparles.  Ho  Williams 


Mechanics 
Ornamental  Hort. 


. ' PINELUS'  VO-TECH  CENTER 

6100,,  l$4t&  Ave*  North 
; Clearwater  33516  ' 

... .oHarlea  £«  BLngaman,  Inst* 

— — 

f PQL^  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
ijinter  Haven  33880 

. "lien  fcauth,  Inst*  . 

— rTI_l  - “ — — — 

. ,..PQLK  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
CENTER  ' 

Rfc*  1,  Sox  71  E 
Sartow  . 33630 

Manning Carter , Jr. 


Products 
Ornamental  Hort* 


Mechanics 
Other  Ag« 


J ■* 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
P*  0.  Dox  845 
Avon  Park  33825 
, . Lpwia  Miller 


Production 

Mechanics 


2046 
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State/  * . Ins t ittt  t ion/Addre ss  / ■ ■ - -Agricultural 

Contact  Person /Tit lft/  Ag*  Ddpt*  Chairman  or  Programs /Are  as 

A dare  sb  Chief  Instructor Offered 


FLORIDA — Cont fd* 


SUI  IANNEE  -HAttI  LION  AREA 
. VOCATI QNAL  -X2CHNX  CAL 
and  ADULT  CENTER 
415  Pinewood  Drive,  S* 
Live  Oak  32060 
iU  Wilson  Suggs 


Mechanics 
Ornamental  Hart* 
Forestry 


GEORGIA 

J*  L«  Branch,  State  Supr* 
Agricultural  Ed*,  State  Dept* 
of  Education,  325  State 
Office  Building 
Atlanta  30334 


ABRAHAM  BALDWIN  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 
ABAC  Station 
Tlfton  33.794 

Dr*  F*  S.  McCain 


Production 
Mechanics 
Forestry 
Other  Ag* 


AUGUSTA  AREA  VOCATIONAL-  Agri-Marketing 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
2025  Lumpkin  Road 
Augusta  30900 

Terry  Wilson  * 

NORTH  GEORGIA  TECHNICAL  & Ornamental  Hort. 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
Clarkesville  30523 
Harold  Cunningham 


SAVANNAH  AREA  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
101  tihea thill  Road 
Savannah  31401 

A* ;L.  Pollock  * 

SOJjft#  GEORGIA  TECHNICAL  & 
VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
F*  0*  B4x  560 
Anw  liens  31709 
terry  R*  Bowen 


Forestry 


Mechanics 


VALDOSTA  AREA  VOCATIONAL-  Agri-Marketing 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
Rt*  1,  Box  211 
V&ldoete  31601 

Lamar  Holloway,  Dir* 

WAYCROSS  AREA  VOCATIONAL-  Forestry 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
1701  Carswell  Avenue 
Waycross  31501 

M*  N.  Higgenbotham 


2047 
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State/ 

Contact  Person /Title/ 
Address  - 

Institution /Address/  Agricultural 

Ag»  Dept*.  Chairman  or  Pfcograms/Areas 

. ./Chief  Instructor  Offered 

GUAM 

Samuel  St  Cespedes 
Assoc t Suptt,  Voct  £dt 
Department  of  Education 
Agana  96910 

■P  Hi  ANrii  flp  PHiib-Hh  1 ' 1 ■ 

1S‘I  # 

HO  PROGRAMS  OFFERED  ; 

Ji  - 

* ■'  . 1 
+ ■ r + 1 a 

^ ^ , 

HAWAII 

Thomas  G*  Hatakeyaroa 
Program  Specialist 
Agricultural  Education 
State  , Pep tt  of  Edt 
Box  2360 
Honolulu  96804 

' 1 ’ * 

m PROGRAMS  OFFERED 

f i P 

J " h J - 

■ _ H 

IDAHO  . ' . . : 

Ralph  N*.  Eduards 
State  Supervisor 
Agricultural  Education 
518  Front  Stteet 
Boise  83706' 

n A 

Ti 

■■  j ■ 

BOISE  STATE  COLLEGE  Hort.  Service  Tech* 

1907  Campus  Drive 
* Boise  83706  - 

■ Neldon  D*  Oyler 

COLLEGE  OF  SOUTHERN  IDAHO  - Agri-Business 

Box  1238 . - 

Twin  Falls  83301 

Dt  Herschel  Boyds tun 

EASTERN ‘IDAHO  VOCATIONAL  Agri-Business 

SCHOOL  * 

Idaho  Falls  83401 
* Mac  Dean  Kutnp 

E 

- IDAHO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  Crop  6 Soil  Tech# 

Pocatello  -63201 
•Leslie' G*  Jackson 

HOP.TH  IDAHO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  Forestry  Tech# 

Coebr  d’Alene  83814 
* Clarence-  E*  Stillwell 

- + 

j 4 u 

t#  + ■ H ■ 

VALLlVUE  POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  Agri -Equipment 

PROGRAM 

715  Albany  Street 
Caldwell  83605 
Chester  Roberts 

2048 
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State/ 

Contact  Person/Title/ 
Address 


Illinois 

. Harold  U*  Homann*  Consultant 
Applied  Bio*  & Ag*l*  Occ* 

405  Centennial  Building 
Springfield  62706 


Institution /Address/ 

'Agricultural 

Ag*,:Dept*  Chairman  or 

Programs /Areas 

Chief  Instructor 

Offered 

* 

BELLEVILLE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

I + L - h , L 

Agri-Business 

2555  ttegt  Boulevard 

Belleville  62221 

Fred  Barber 

- 

BLACK  HA!1K  COLLEGE 

■ + ■ - -/ 

Product ion 

East  Campus 

Supplies 

P*  0*  Box  489  1 

- 

Kewanee  61443 

Eldon  Aupperle 

. 

DANVILLE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

- Production  - 

2000  East  Main  Street 

. Supplies 

Danville  61832 

Ag*  Mech* 

Jerald  Binkley 

Ornamental  llort. 

HIGHLAND  COtfilUNITY  COLLEGE 

Agri-Management 

511  West  Stephenson 

Supplies 

Freeport  61032 

Mechanics 

* Robert  Van  Bheeden 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  COLLEGE 

Production  & Mgti 

P*  0.^  Box  2400 

Supply  St  Service 

East  Peoria  61611 

Mechanics  Tech* 

William  Martinie  Ag*  Marketing 

M 1 ^ ■ ■ M M ■ ■ MM  MM 

ILLINOIS  VALLEY  COMMUNITY 

Agronomy  Tech* 

COLLEGE  * 

\ 

Rural  Route  1 

Oglesby  61348 

' Donald  ‘ Ifiechman 

JOLIET  j JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Production 

201  East  Jefferson 

Supplies 

Joliet  60432 

Max  Kuster 

KANKAKEE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Production 

Box  888 

Supplies 

Kankakee  60901 

Mechanics 

Joint  Hacker 

Mi  we-l  — 

KASKASKIA  COLLEGE  Production 

- Shattuc  Bond  - * . * 

Centralis  62801 
Donald  Hobbs 


2049 
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Ins ti  tution/Addtess / 
Ag.Dept.  Chaixman  or 
. Chief  w ,a  true  tor  - 


State/  ^ 

Con tact  Person /Ti tie / 
Address  ...  1 , . 

ILLINOIS— Cont’d.  ; 


Agricultural 
programs /Areas 
Qffsrga 


KISHIIAUKEE'  college 
P.  0*  Box  29- 
Ilalta  60150 
Donald  Higgs 

LAKE  LAND  COLLEGE 
1921  Richmond 
Hattoon  61938 
E.  J.  Dunphy 

LINCOLN  LAND  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

3863  south  Sixth  Street 
Springfield  62703 
’ Uilliam  R.  Craig 

MCHENRY  COUNTY  COLLEGE 
6200  Northwest- Highway 
Box  415 

CtystAl  Like  ' 60014 
- Donald-Barrett 


Farm  Mgt. 
Agri-Business 


Supplies 

Mechanisation 


Farm  Bus.  1-lgt. 
Ag1!.  Meehan. 


Ag*l.  Chemical 
Tech. 

Ornamental  Hort, 


OLNEY  CENTRAL  COLLEGE 
305  North  I/est  street 
Olney  62450-  * / 

E;  L*  'B0s6mwdrth“  J 

PARKLAND  COLLEGE 
■ ‘ 2 Main’  Street  '' r " 
Chitopaigh  ;61)620 
' -'William-' Annin 

BEND  LAKE  COLLEGE 
315  south  7th  Street 
Mt.  Vernon  62864 
* ■*  HatR  Kein  "• 


Production 

Supplies 


*W  -rfe  u,  . + 


Supplies 

Fam  fequip.  .Tech, 

, Farm; Equip.  .Sex* 

;f,!;  Products  ;iT‘ 

^ * ' L * * ' 

.Production  ; . 
.Supplied  " 
Mechanisation 


CARL  SANDBURG  COLLEGE 
139  South  Cherry  S^eet 
Galesburg*  61401* 

Dr.  William  D.  Masters 

Production 
Supplies 
Be sources 

■ — ■— ■ 

SHAUNEE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Production 

Shawnee  College  Road 

Resources 

Ullin  62992 

Hartzel  Black 

2050 
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State/ 

Contact  Person /Title/ 
Address 

Ins  titution/Addtegs  /* 
Agt  Dept*  Chairman  or 
Chief  Instructor 

Agricultural 
Programs /Areas 
Offered 

»■  J + 

ILLINOIS— Con  t*d. 

jt  m + 

SAUK  VALLEY  COLLEGE 
R*  R*  01 
Dixon  61021 

E*  L»  Rice 

Production 

Agri-Business 

Mechanics 

+ 

j 

i 

, SOUTHEASTERN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

333  ^e St  College  Street 
Harrisburg  62946 
Grover  C«  Burkett 

Supplies 

Mechanics 

SPOON  RIVER  COLLEGE  Production 

102  East  Elm  Street  Mechanics 

Canton  61520 
Harold  Huber 

+ 

* 

1JADASH  VALLEY  COLLEGE 
2222  College  Drive 
Mt*  Camel  62863 
Edward  Bennett 

Agri-Business 

Mechanization 

+ 

■ 

UILBUR  WRIGHT  CAMPUS 
Chicago  City  College 
3400  North  Austin  Avenue 
Chicago  60634 
R*  LePevour 

Ornamental  Hort* 

INDIANA 

Dewey  tf*  Stewart 
State  Supervisor 
Agricultural  Education 
State  Dept*  of  Public 
Instruction  . ' ' ' 

001  State.  House 


" Indianapolis  ,40204 


Bon  Jarchow,  Chief  ' * 
Post-Secondary  Service 
Grimes  State  Office  Bldg* 
Dee  Koines  50319 


VINCENNES  UNIVERSITY 
Vincennes  47591 
; ffiiiiam  Spence*  Voc*  Dir* 


AREA  VOCATIONAL  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE,  NO*  10 
4401  Sixth  Street 
Cedar  Rapids  . 52406 
David  Jensen 


Vocational  Hortt 


% 


Ornamental  Hort* 
Other  Ag» 


2051 
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state/ 

Contact  Person /Title/ 
Address 

Tnstitution/Address/ 

. Ag,  Dept * Chairman  or 
Chief  Instructor 

Agricultural 
Programs /Areas 
Offered 

i.L 

P 

XCTIA — ContM, 

P 

AREA  XI  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
2501  Vine  Street 
West  De&  Moines  50265 
0*  J,  Shadelt  Dir, 

Production 

m 

|.  MUHIHh  riHH  ggljp  iMB  dHH  B^HI  ni^m 

" + ■+■■+■.  1. 

1 ^ t " + 

" + P "l  ■ " ^ 

EASTERN  I QUA  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  (AREA  IX) 
16129  State  street 
Bettendorf  52772 
R*  H*  Schultz,  Dir, 

Production 

Supplies 

' ' " ' T,H'  + 

, . , MUSCATINE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

1£2 . Colorado  St* 

Muscatine  527$1 
. F*  L*  Cloyer 

+ ' i 

+ 

j jhh  “iPP  rihs  HHhHfe  Hi 

+ 

■ " ■ ■ j l i-P  m wr  - + 

I , ■ i 

! HAtfKEYE  INSTITUTE  OF 

TECHNOLOGY  (AREA  VII) 
Airline  & Hvy,  57 
Box. 8015  v 
( . I la  ter  loo./ 5070 A 

Wrgil . Chris  ten  sdri 

Production 

Mechanics 

W*  ■ - r , - V , W . 

P + B 

+ r 

,,  COLLEGE  ^ s 

330  Avenge ,H 

Fort  Dodge  . 50501 

• John  Bartlett  - 
* + 

Supplies  * 
Mechanics 

■+  + 

■--Si  - ■ " - ‘m"  " fc 

— — 

j 

, j 

* IOWA,  LAKES,  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
i^9^South  6th  Street 
51334 

-.iIarlin/L*.„Edvards 

Leopard  ,S,  stronske 

■ V *■ 

Supplies 

f 

y, 

Mb  i . ^ 

■Vi 

IOWA  TECHNICAL  ABBA  XV 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
Ottumwa  Industrial  Airport 
Bldg,  0 5 : 

Ottumwa  52501 
. Harold  L,  Norris 

Mechanics 

J 

< 

+ 

IONA  WESTERN,  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  ■ 

321  16t£i  Avenue 

Council  fluffs  51501 
Oten;Deatty 

Mechanics 

ZGgz~" 
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State/ 

Contact  Person/Title/ 
Address 

Institution /Address/ 
Ag^  Pept.  Chairman  or 
. Chief  Instructor 

Agricultural 
Programs /Areas 
Offered 

IOUA— Confd. 

i 

NORTH  I0HA  AREA  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  : ' 

220*  E.  State 
Mason  City  50401 
Roger  Holcomb 

■ i - d. 

Supplies  . 
Mechanics 

NORTHEAST  IONA  AVIS  (AREA  1) 
*142  Main  Street 
■ Calmer  52152 
: BohRuen 

Production 

Supplies 

He. 

m 

NORTHWEST  IOI4A  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL  U^A  IV) 

- Rwy.  18  Meet 
Sheldon  51201 

Robert- St.  Clair 

Production 

i 

KANSAS 

Harold  Sheaf 
Executive  Secretary 
State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education 

120  East  10th  Street 
Topeka  06612 

rJ— 

■J  * -d 

CONLEY  COUNTY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
AVIS  DIVISION 
125  South  2nd  St. 

Arkansas  City  67005 
Richard'  Tredway 

Production 

Supplies 

4JODGE  CITY  COMMUNITY  JUNIOR 
•COLLEGE 

Dodge  City  67801  - - 
: Howard  N.  Acott 

Other  Ag. 

A m 

FUNT  HILLS  AVTS 
- Emporia  66801 
•‘  f ■ : gotfFarrar 

Production 

i 

’ “ “■  ■“  *■  ■ * - 

4 ■ i , 

KWAVTS  • 
^Topeka  66603 
Don  Brock 

Supplies 

MCPHERSON  CENTER 
Central  Kansas  AVTS 
801  E*  1st  Street 
’ McPherson.  67460 
Richard  Ramsdale 

Production  - 
Other  Ag. 

‘ 

NORTH  CENTRAL  KANSAS  AVTS 
Box  626 
Beloit  67420 
Gary  Janaer  t 

Production 

Mechanics 

-L 
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State/ 

Contact  Person /Xi tie  / 
Address-  ■ ■. 

KANSAS—Cont'd, 


r * Ins  ti tu t i on /Addre se  / Agricultural 

Ag,  Dept * Chairman  or  Programs /Areas 

? chief  Instructor Offered 

: NORTHS  JEST  KANSAS  AVIS  Mechanics 

Goodland  67735 
Larry  Kerns 


SOUTHEAST  KANSAS  AVIS  Production 

Coffeyville  67337 
Eldred  Harris 


SOUTHEAST  KANSAS  AVTS  Mechanics 

Columbus  66725 
1 Dean  Knewtson 


KENTUCKY  

Dr,  Stanley  Hall 
Head,  University  CoraDtmity 
College  System 
University  of  Kentucky  ' ' 
Lexington  4C500 


■ \ •*  l" 

ASHLAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  Forestry 

Ashland  41101 

Robert  Goodpaster 

f EASTERN  KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY  Mechanics 
Richmond  40475  Ornamental  Hort, 

William  Householder 


1 


FORT  KNOX  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  Production 
Fort  Knox  40120  Forestry 

James  A,  Jones 


HENDOSON  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
-Jenderson  42420 


* Carl?  Boyd  f 

HOPKINSVILLE.  COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE 


Supplies 

Forestry 


-Other- Ag; 


North 'Drive  . . 

Hopkinsville  42240 

Dr,  Clyde  L,  Levis  - 11 

gfcatt-^6* m w TTtrr  m iiMpp  _i_m  ^ ^ ^ [ta  m-  . 

JEFFERSON  CQMOTITY  COLLEGE  Ornamental  Hort, 
Louisville  40201 
James  Hawkins 


JEFFERSON' COUNTY  AREA  Horticulture 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

■ Jef fersontovn  40029  — -r 

Blli  L,  Evans, 

Regional  Superintendent 


2054 
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State/  - ■ - ■ Iras  ti  tut  ton//  ^dres  s / ‘ ~ ' Agricultural  . 

Contact  Person/Title/  - Ag,  Dept*  Chairman  or  Frpgrams/Areas 

Address  Chief*  Instructor Offered 


KENTUCKY— Con  tM* 


, MOREttEAD  STATE  UNIVERSITY  Production 

i-lorehead'  40351  Supplies 

Dr*  Charles  Derrlckson 


^HURRAY  STATE  UNIVERSITY  Other  Ag* 

Murray  .42071 
E.  B.  Howton 


NORTHERN  KENTUCKY  COMMUNITY  Forestry 
COLLEGE  , 

Covington  41012 
Thomas  L.  Hankins 


PPESTONBURG  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  Forestry 
Pres ton burg  41653 
C.  K«  S harm a 


SOMERSET  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Montlcello  Street 
Somerset  . 425D1 

Dr*  Roscpe  D.  Kelley 


Supplies 
Forestry 
Other  Ag* 


SOUTHEAST  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  Forestry 
Cumberland  40823 
Ur*  George  Luster 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY  Production 

Bowling  Green  42101  Other  Ag, 

William  H*  Stroube 


LOUSIANA 

T*  S*  Colvin  NO  PROGRAMS  OFFERED 

State  Director  * . . . 

Agricultural  Education 
State  Department  of  Education  ' ' 

State  Capitol ■■  Building- 

Baton  Rouge  70804  ■ V ,l' 


MAINE 

Alton  G*.  Bridges  * 

State  Consultant 
Agricultural  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Augusta  04330 


UNITY  COLLEGE 
Unity  04988 

_JJerald  E* ^Trundy ^ 

UNIVERSITY  Of  MAINE 
Hinslow  Hall 
Otono  04473 

Mins ton  E*  Pullen,  Dean 


Forestry 


Production 

Supplies 

Products 

Forestry 
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State/  Institution/Address/ Agricultural 

Contact  Person/Title/  Ag.  Dept*  Chairman  or  Programs /Areas 

Address _ ' Chief  Instructor Offered  - 


MARYLAND 

Glenn  W*  Lewis 
State  Supervisor 
Agricultural  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
600  Uyndhurst  Avenue 
Baltimore  21210 


ALLEGANY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  Forestry 
Cumberland  21502 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
College  Park  20740 
George  D*  Quigley 


Production 
Supplies 
Ornamental  Hort* 
Other  Ag* 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Philip  A.  Haight 
Sen1  or  Supervisor 
Agricultural  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
182  Tremont  street 
Boston  02111 


ESSEX  AGRICULTURAL  & 

‘ TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
' Hat  home  01973 
James  F*  GaV.ant 


production 
Products 
Ornamental  Hert* 
Resources 
Other  Ag* 


NORFOLK  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  Mechanics 

SCHOOL  Ornamental  Hort* 

46 0 Main  Street  Forestry 

Walpole  02081 

Thomas  J*  McGarr 


STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF 
AGRICULTURE 
Amherst  -01002 
. Fred  p*  Jeffrey 


Production 
products 
Ornamental  Hort. 
Other  Ag* 


MICHIGAN 

Clifford  Q*  Has lick 
Consultant 

..  Vocational  Agriculture 
JB«  .0*  Box  928 
Lansing  *8904 


ALPENA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  Forestry 
Alpena  49707 
- Alan  E;  R£ed 

KIR1LAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  Recreation  and 

Roscommon  48653  Natural 

■ 'Jayne  F.  Krueger.  Dean  Resources 


MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  Production 

East  Lansing  48823  Supplies 

Harold  Ecker  products 

Ornamental  Hort* 
Resources 
Other  Ag* 


MONTCALM  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  Mechanics 
Sidney  48888 

Maurice  D«  Swift*  Dean 
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State/  , < * 

Institution./ Address/ 

At-  cultural 

Contact  Terson/Tltle/ 

Aff.  Dept. .Chairman  or 

Programs /Areas 

Address 

Chief  Instructor 

Offered.  . . , 

MICHIGAN — Cont'd. 

NORTH!  WESTERN  MICHIGAN  COLLEGE 
Traverse  City  49684 

Resources 

Herbert  H.  Tedder#  Dir. 

OAKLAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Bloomfield  Hills  48013 

Ornamental  Hort. 

Donald  E.  Pox#  Dir. 

... 

SOUTH! ASTERN  MICHIGAN 

Production 

Dowagiac  49047 

Supplies  ■ 

i 

Lance  Jepson 

Other  Ag. 

T 

NASH TEN AH  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
P.  0.  Box  345 
Ann  Arbor  48107 

Ornamental  Hort. 

Paul  H.  Davie#  Dir. 

MINNESOTA 

Odell  T.  Bacduson 

ALEXANDRIA  AVTS 

Production 

Asst.  State  Supervisor 

Alexandria  56308 

Mechanics 

Agricultural  Education 

Carl  Thompson 

* State  Dept',  of  Education 

- — *■ — ' — — — * < 

* — " w*™  — 

Centennial  Building 

ANOKA  AVTS 

Supplies 

658  Cedar  Street 

Box  191 

Ornamental  Hort. 

St.  Paul  55101 

Anoka  55303 

Ernest  A.  Larsen 

■I*  ,-H  ■■  * 

- *,  . i-  ■■  ’ ■ * 

AUSTIN  AVTS 

Farm  Mechanics 

■ 

Austin  55912 

p ■,  * ‘ 

: 4 J.  V.  .Raine 

■ h 

‘ , 

BRAINEWTAVTS 

Ornamental  Hort. 

i 

? T 

300  Quince  " : 

Natural  Resource 

‘ 

■ Brain«td:j  ‘56401 

Technician 

' V ’1  ' l ; ‘ 

. ■ .Elwood  Hessman 

■ , H 1 ■ r ^ 

CANBY  AVIS 

Supplies 

■ 

Canby  56220 

Production 

■ ■ 

Norman  Haugaard 

■■  ■■  , 

z _ ■“  " • 

DETROIT  LAKES  AVTS 

Supplies 

Detroit  Lakes  565C1 

Products 

# - " 

Gunder  Hanson 
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State/ 

Contact  Pet son /Title/ 
Address  

Institution/Address/ 
Ag,  Dept,  Chairman  or 
Chief  Instructor 

Agricultural 
F ro grams /Areas 
Offered 

MINNESOTA— Cone  *d. 

DULUTH  AVTS 

Forestry,  , 

2102  Trinity  Hoad 

Duluth  55602 

’ 

- 

Bober t Anderson 

■. 

FARIBAULT  AVTS 

Production 

r 

Faribault  55021 

. 1- 

JACKSON  AVTS 

Production 

; Jackson  56143  1 

Supplies 

■ 

John  Murray 

■ 

MANKATO  AVIS  Production 

1920  Lee  Blvd,  Supplies 

Ma*  ito  56001  Mechanics 

, Albert  Hodgkins 


PIPESTONE  AVTS  Ag*l,  Banking 

: .Pipestone  56164  Products 

.Marvin  Thompson 


. ST,  CLOUD  AVTS 

Other  Ag, 

, St,  Cloud  56301 

STAPLES  AVTS 

Mechanics 

.Staples  56479 

Irrigation  Tech, 

. 'JiTliam  E,  Cuelker 

THIEF  RIVEB  FALLS  AVTS 

Other  Ag, 

„T1iie£  River  Falls  56701 

llf  " “.tit i 

UNIVERSITY  of  MINNESOTA 

Production 

Technical  Institution 

Supplies 

Crookston  56716 

Ag,  Products 

Harold  Hasslea 

iJILIHAR  AVTS 

Production 

Willmar  56201 

Supplies 

John  Thell 

, ■ ■ nr  r * 

’JINOHA  AVTS 

Resources 

. Minotta  55987 

Production  ‘ 

Thomas  Baine 

■ - 

2051 
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State/  * : 

Contact  Person/Title/ 
Address 

Institutien/Addtess/  ♦ - .Agricultural 

Ag«  DeptU  Chairman  or  Programs  /Areas  * 

Chief  Instructor  Offered 

™ ■ j m + -i-  r 

MISSISSIPPI 
0«  L*  Snowden 
Professor  and  Head 
Department  of  Agricultural 

Education  

P*  0.  Drawer  AV 
State  College  39762 

H h p . k 

EAST  CENTRAL  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  ■ baity  Farm  Supplies 
Decatur  , 39327 
John  Lovett 

HINDS  JUNIOR' COLLEGE  Ag«  Engineering 

Raymond  39154  Horticulture 

„ _ Jack  Treloar,  Chmn«  Livestock  Tech> 

i U ■ j. 

JONES  COUNTY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  Agri-Equipment 
Ellisville  39437  Forestry  , 

„ . . R«  L«  Caves*  Churn*  Horticulture 

Livestock  Production 

Technology 
Meats  Processing 


r ~4 

Technology 

MISSISSIPPI  DELTA  JUNIOR  Mechanics 

COLLEGE 

Moorhead  36761 
John  P .Walker 

/ . 

T-  4 

MISSISSIPPI  GULF  COAST  Horticulture 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 
Perkins  ton  39  573 
Halter  E.  Davis 

■ 

NORTHEAST  MISSISSIPPI  Farm  Equip*  Mech* 

, * :-"e'  ■ .■ 

r JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Boone villa!  38829 

1 i 

r +.+  T,  . 

Raymond  Td  Mattox 

...  ' ' 1 

F . 1 ( " 

■ ■ 1 F.  1 

i*  i ' 

d r ■ hj  H , 4 

! NORIHIifbsV MISSISSIPPI  JUNIOR  Horticulture 

1 COI4IGE" 

Senatobia1' 38668  Livestock  Tech* 

A*  M«  Briscoe,  Chmn*  Ag«  Mechanics 

PARCHMAN  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  Ag.  Mechanics 

Parchaun  Horticulture 

J*  E«  Cringle  ton 

MISSOURI  , 

Robert  L*  Hayward 
Assistant:  Director 
Agricultural  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Jefferson  City  65101 

CHILLICOTHE  AREA  SCHOOL  Mechanics 

1200  Fair  Street 

Chill ico the  64601  w 

Lee  Fitchett 

2059 
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State/ 

Contact  Person/Title/ 
Address 

Institution /Address/ 
Ag.  Dept.  Chairman  or 
Chief  Instructor 

Agricultural 
Programs  /Areas 
offered 

MISSOURI— Con  t’d. 

CROWDER  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Neosho  64859 
Hugh  Hardie 

Supplies 
Other  Ag. 

junior  college  district  of 

ST.  LOUIS 

7508  Forsyth  Street 
St.  Louis  63105 
Robert  Gillespie 

Ornamental  Hort. 

MARYVILLE  STATE  COLLEGE 
Maryville  64468 
Dr.  John  Beefcs 

Products  (Dairy 
G Food  Pro- 
cessing) 

, 

MISSOURI:  WESTERN  COLLEGE 
4525  Downs  Drive 
St.  Joseph  64507 
Cloyce  Coffman 

Feed#  Grain  4 
Seed  Supply 

- 

MOBEBLY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Moberly  65270 
Lewis  Vaughan 

Supplies#  Sales 
fit  Service 

STATE  FAIR  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Sedalia  65301 
Roscoe  R.  Gibson 

Sales  fit  Service 

4 

+ 

THREE  RIVERS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Poplar  Bluff  63901 

Kenneth  Howard 

h * 

■ — ■ - ■ ■ — ■ — L ' ' i — i 

Sales.  Service  fit 
Supplies . 

1 

■ 

TRENTON  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  Agri-Business 

1301  Main  Street , Trenton  64683 
Donald  G.  Claycomb 

MONTANA 

Basil.  C.  Ashcraft 
State  Supervisor 
Agricultural  Education 
State  Dept,  of  Public 
Instruction 

State  Capitol  Building 
Helena  59601 

HELENA  AVTS 
1115  Roberts 
Helena  59601 
James  Lewis 

Mechanics 

MISSOULA  TECHNICAL  CENTER 
South  Avenue  & Stephens 
MiSfloUla  59801 
Thomas  E.  Downey 

Ornamental  Hort. 
Forestry 

er|c 
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State/  ~ 

Contact  Person /Title/ 
Address  — J’ 


Ag.  Dept.  Chairman  ot 
Chief  Instructor 


— Agricultural 
. Programs /At efcs 
Offered  " 


iH 


MONTAKA— Cont  *d. 


NEBRASKA 

B.  E.  Gingery 
State  Director 
Agricultural  Education 
State  Dept,  of-*  Education 
10th  Floor 

State  * Capitol  Building 
Lincoln.  68509 


NORTHERN  MONTANA  COLLEGE 
Havre  59501 

B.  ■ J.  Siebtasse 


CENTRAL  NEBRASKA  VOCATIONAL 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  OF 
AGRICULTURE 
Box  1024.  _ 

Hastings  6S901 
Harpld -Hughes 


Production 
Services  1 
Fare  & Ranch 
Manage&ent 


Production 
Supplies 
Ornamental  Hort. 
Other  Ag. 


UNIVERSj’TY  OF  NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  Production 
OF  TECHNICAL  AGRICULTURE  Supplies 
Curtis  .69025 
Bill  Simlnoe 


Mechanics 
Ornamental  Hort. 
Other  Ag. 
Resources 


NEVADA 

J.  R.  Peddicord 
State  -Supervisor 
Agricultural. Education 
Heroes  Memorial  Building 
Carson  City  89701 

NEW.  .HAMPSHIRE , - 
Richard  H.;  Bittner 
Director 

- Thompson.  School  ofApplied 
. Science. .. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA 
9th  and  Valley  Road 
Reno  89507 

Dr.  Leo  Herndon 


THOMPSON  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED 
SCIENCE 

University  of  New  Hampshire 
.Durham.'  03824 


University  of  New  Hampshire  , : Richard  Bittner 

Durham  03824  1 f ' 4 


■IdW  rd 


+ rrt  l | + 


Production  (Mgt.) 
Supplies  & Sales 
Mechanics 
Ornamental  Hort. 
Other  Ag. 


Animal  Science 
Business  Hgt. 
Food  Service  Mgt. 
Forest  Tech* 
General  Ag. 

Plant  Science 
Soil*  Hater,  & 

* rrcmfctruction 
Technology 


NEW  JERSEY 

Charles  C.  Drawbaugh 
.Rutgers  university 
.60  Gage  Road 
E.  Brunswick  08816 


NO  PROGRAMS  OFFERED 


V' 
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State/ 

Contact TPerson/Title/ 
Address — 

; Xhpttp^Xtctt  /Address/ 
Ag.wDept.  Chairman  or 
Chief. Instructor 

Agricultural 
Programs /Areas 
Offered 

NEW  MEXICO 

•OP  . f i.  — ■ H ■ 

1 ‘ . ; . 

r 1 

L.  C‘.  Dalton  * 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mechanics  * 

State  Supervisor  -i  . ■ 

> AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE 

Agricultural  Education 

P.  0.  Box  <356l 

Drawer  3V 

University  Park 

University  Park  88001 

Las  Cruces  88001 

Joe  Richardson 

"■  *■  **  + ■> 

■ P0RTALES  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

Other  Ag. 

- **  * 

P.  0.  Box  779 

Por tales.  88130 

r B p + 

Parker  Woodul 

1 

| 

HEW  YORK 

friri fee  diredtly ■ to  each 
institution)  * 


or 


Harold  L*  Noakes,  Chief 
Agricultural  Education 
State  Education  Dept. 
Albany  12224 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

State  University  of  New  York 
Alfred  148Q2 

William .U.  Stopper 


Agri-Business 
Ag.  Power  & Machinery 
Ag.  Science 
Ag.  Structures  A 
Electrification 
Agronomy 
Animal  Husbandry 
Floricultural 
Merchandising 
Floricultural 
Production 
Food  Distribution 
General  Ag. 

Landscape  Development 


■ r.l  . h 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
j t .cqjXeg^;  , 

* . State  /University  of  New  York 

!.Canton!.Jl36i7_ 

Evan  H.  Dana 


ft 

+ ■ r 


Agri-Business 
Ag.  Engineering 
Ag.  Science 
Dairy  & Food  Science 

'GenSfAl  AB. 

Agronomy  : 

Animal  Husbandry 


agricultural  and  technical 

COLLEGE. 

State  University  of  New  York 
Cotleskill  12043 
Howard  Sidney 


Agribusiness 
Ag.  ‘ Engineering 
Agronomy 
Animal  Husbandry 
Dairy  A Food 
Science 

Ornamental  Hort. 
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h 

State/ 

Contact  Person/title/ 
Address 

Institution /Address/  ' Agricultural. 

Ag,  Dept*  Chairman  or  . Programs  /Areas 

Chief  Instructor  Offered 

NE!J  YORK— Con  t*d* 

1 

” J + . - i 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  Agri-Bustyass 

COLLEGE  Ag*  Engineering 

State  University  of  New  York  Animal  Husbandry 

Delhi  13753.  Animal  Science 

Wilbur  M.  Farnsworth  Dairy  Food  Tech, 

General  Ag* 

Plant  Science 
(Hort*) 

?■ 

+ 

1 

'~U  ~ + 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  Agriculture 

COLLEGE  Biology  Tech. 

State  University  of  New  York  Food  Processing 
Farmingdale  11735  Ornamental  Hort. 

Robert  R*  Stock bridge 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  Agri-Business 

COLLEGE  Ag*  Engineering 

State  University  of  New  York  Ag.  Science 
Horrieville  13408  Agronomy 

L,  Robert  Crane  Animal  Husbandry 

Dairy  6 Food  Science 
Horticulture 
Natural  Resources 
Conservation 

NEW  YORK  STATE  RANGER  SCHOOL  Forest  Tech* 
lanakena  13695 
J,  Eugene  Fisher 

■K 

>■  , 

PAUL  SMITHS  COLLEGE  Forestry 

Paul  Smiths  12970 

Uilliata  Rutherford*  Jr, 

r ^ 

WORTH  CAROLINA 
. Roger  G*  Worthington 
Program  Development  Coord* 
Occupational  Ed.  Division 
Dept*  of  Community  Colleges 
State  board  of  Education 
Raleigh  27602 

j 

’ + + 

■ ■■  j 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE  Mechanics 

North  Carolina  State  Agronomy  Tech 

University  General  Ag* 

. 108  Patterson  Hall  Livestock  Mgt. 

Raleigh  27607  Ornamental  Crops 

H.  B,  Craig  Pest  Control 

Soil  TSch. 

CATAWBA  VALLEY  TECHNICAL  Agri-Business 

INSTITUTE  Ornamental  Hort, 

Highway  64-70  Recreational  Grds, 

Hickory  28601  Mgt.  Tech. 

D,  R,  Boone*  Cham. 

2063 
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L - J-  J.  H r ■ - - r . I.  ^ ih  . ih.  H L .n.  . .d  I 

f _ 4 i r 

State/  r~^  . Iristitution/Addbess  / Agricultural 

Contact  Per  son  /^Ti  tie/  Ag.  Dept.  Chairman  or  Programs  /Areas 

Address" ■ — — - Chief  Instructor Offered 


N0R1H  CAROUNA-nCorit'd.  CENTRAL  CAROLINA  TECHNICAL  * Agri-Business 

' INSTITUTE' ■ Ag.  Research 

Route  2,  Box  55  Veterinary  Medical 

Sanford  27330 

r J r m m r - k + i | . 


R.i  C.  Faulk 


CLEVELAND  COUNTY  TECHNICAL 
■ INSTITUTE 
; Shelby.  28150 

llAVIBSdN  COUNTY  COMMUNITY 
. v COLLEGE 
P.  0.  Box  1083 
. Le  xfagtqn  27292 

tf.  Hi  Adams,  Jr.,  Chmn. 

" " " -^VT  h ^ ***.,&& 

FAYETTEVILLE  TECHNICAL 
' INSTITUTE  . 

P.  0,  BOX  5236 
Fayetteville  . 28303 
' ‘ W*  MefDi  Ci£ota,  Chmn. 

FORSYTH  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
'2100  Silas  Creek  Parkway 
’ ” ~ ' Winston-Salem ' 27103 
T.  A.  Taylor,  Chian. 

HAYUOOD  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
, ,P.  % B.oxt457 


Agri-Business 
Poultry  & Live- 
stock Tech. 

Agri-Business 
Soil  & Hater 
Conservation 


Agri-Business 


■ I K ■ u h - ■ V*  ■ ■ ■ |--  kj»  fTiC  rn  Hi  ^ ^ 


U*I>.  ,3ice,,.  Chain  < 

. ■ . . . . * ' I ■ ■ 1 I - ’-*■  * 


■ ’h , 


XSOOTRMAL  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
P*  0.  Box  804 
Spindale  28160 

LpR.  Edwards,  Chmn, 


Agri-Business 
Ornamental  Hort. 


Fish  & Wildlife  {jgt* 
Forest  Mgt. 

Log  Sawing 
Lumber  Inspecting 
& Dry  Kilning 
Saw  Filing 

Agri-Business 


JAMES  SPHUNT  INSTITUTE 
Pi  0.  Box  398 
Kenansville  .28349 
T.  Hall;  Chon# 


Agri-Business 
Poultry  & Livestock 
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State/ 

Contact  Ferson/Title/ 
Address  ' 


NORIH  CAROLINA— Con tM- 


Insti tut ion /Address/  : Agricultural 

Ag,  Dept*  Chairman  or  Programs/ Area s 

Chief  Instructor  Offered 

LENOlft  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  Agri-Business 

P,  0.  Box  188  Ornamental  Hort* 

Kinston  28S01 

L.  T,  Beckham,  Cham. 


MARTIN  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  Forest  Mgt. 

F,  0.  Drawer  B66  Agri-Business 

Uilliaroston  27892 

H*  R.  Hendricks,  Cham* 


PITT  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
P,  0,  Box  97 
Greenville  27834 

tf,  H.  Moore,  Cham,  , 


Agri-Business 
Ag,  Chemicals 
Farriexing 


H- 

RANDOLPH  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  Agri-Business 
F.O.  Box  .1009  I 

Asheboro  27203  1 

H,  J*  Brubaker,  chain. 


SANDHILLS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  Landscape 
P,  0,  Box  .1379  Gardening 

Southern  Fines  28387 
F,  V,  Garrett,  Chon, 


SOUTHEASTERN  COMMUNITY  Agri-Business 

COLLEGE- 
F.  0,  Box  151 
Whiteville  28472 
ft.  M*  Shaw,  chon* 


SURRY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  Agri-Business 

P.  0.  Box  304 
„ Dobson  .27017  . 

C,  L,  Hudson,  Cham, 


UAYHE  COMMUNITY  COLLECT 
F,  0,  Box”  1878 
Goldsboro  27530 
N,  R,  Ball,  Chan, 


Fish  G Mild  life  Mgt. 
Forest  Mgt* 

Poultry  G Livestock 
Recreational  Grds, 
Management 
Soil  G Hater  Con- 
servation 
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State?  ^ ~ ' 'Institution /Address/  Agricultural 

Contact  Persbn/Title/  i($‘*  Dept*  Chairman  or  Programs /Areas  .. 

Adtoss  „ J':. — —'^tiief  Instructor  Offered 


NORTH  CAROLINA-~Cont*d« 


WILKES  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
F*  0*  Drawer  120 
' Uilkesboro  26697 

H*  D*  Simpson,  Chmn* 


Agri-Business 
Ag«  Equipment 
Food  Processing 
Poultry  & Livestock 


WILSON  COUNTY  TECHNICAL  Ag.  Equipment 

INSTITUTE 
902  Herring  Avenue 
Wilson  27893 

J*  R.  Respess,  Ctann. 

i 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
Donald  Erickson 
State1  Supervisor 
Vocational  Agriculture 
State  Office  Building 
900  E*  Blvd# 

Bismarck  58501' 


OHIO 

Welch  Barnett 

Assistant  Supervisor 
Agricultural  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Agricultural  Admin*  Bldg, 
2120  Fyffe  Road  *■  - < 
Columbus  43210 


BISMARCK  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Bismarck  '58501 

Allin  Doctor,  Inst* 


Agri-Business 
Production  Ag* 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
BRANCH 

Willistoft  : 58601 

.Harley  Schlichting,  Inst* 


Agri-Business 


* 


m-  . -4  - h 


CLARK  COUNTY  TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE, 

570  East  Eeffels  Lane 
Springfield  45505 
> Dan  Garrison*  Chmn* 

CLEVELAND  TECHNICIAN  .SCHOOL _4 
4600 ' Detroit  t ‘Avenue 
C levej and,  . 44102 
Pete'  Wo.tfcfwiec,  Coord* 


Agri-Business 
A gri -Equipment 
Turf-Nursery 


jQr^ameRiai  Bort# 


t COLUMBUS  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
550  Edit  Spring  Street 
Columbus . 43215 

Dale  Tippett*  Supervisor 

FOUR  COUNTY  TECHNICAL 
101  Pepot  Street 
Archbold  43502 
John  Wilson*  Dir* 


* ood  Processing 
Laboratory 
Anii.il 


Ag*l*  Management 
tt  Accounting 
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State/ 

Contact  Ferson/Tttle/ 
Address 

Tnsti  tutibn /Address  / 
Ag*  Dept*  Chairman  or 
Chief  Instructor 

Agricultural  -* 
Programs  /Areas 
Offered 

OHIO — ContM* 

LUSKlNGUTi  AREA  TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 
706  Main  Street 
Zanesville  43701 
James  Bowling*  bir* 

Natural  Resources 
Conservation 
Water  Pollution 

■ji 

RENTA  COUNTY  TECHNICAL  ! 

COLLEGE 
Oregon  Road 
Ferry sburg  43rSl 
H»rty  Plank,  Coord* 

Agri-Business 
Agri-Business 
(Farm  Business  - 
Option) 

TRI-COUNTY  TE  Ci  INI  CAL 
INSTITUTE 
Route  :*1 

Nelsonville  45764 
John  LigFi*  Dir* 

Outdoor  Recreation 
and  Wildlife 
Forestry 

VANGUARD  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
1306  Cedar  Street 
Fremont  43420 

V*  L*  McGraw,  Supervisor 

Ag*l«  Diesel  Equip. 

OKLAHOMA 

Syria  Killian 
State  Supervisor 
Agricultural  Education 
ISIS  West  6th  Avenue 
Stillwater  76074 

EASTERN  OKLAHOMA  STATE 
COLLEGE 

Uilburton  74578 

Forest  Hamilton t Chum.* 

Ranch  Operation 
forestry 

OREGON 

Curt  Loewen 
'Specialist  ■ 

Agricultural  Education 
Oregon  Board  of  Education 
942  Lancaster  Drive  NE 
Salem  97310 

b r 1 

»■ 

■BLUE. MOUNTAIN  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 
F*O..Box  100 
FendUtcJ  97801 
David  R&ynalds 

CENTRAL  OREGON  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 
College  Way 
Bend  97701 

James  E*  Mattox 

Production 

Forestry 

CLACKAMAS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
270  Waraer-Milne  Road 
Oregon  City  97045 

Ornamental  nort* 

‘ ”2067  ^ 
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State/ 

1 as  tituti  oh /Address  / 

Agricultural 

Contact  Ferson/Title/ 

Ag<  Dept«  Chairman  cr 

Programs /Areas 

Address 

Chief  Instructor 

Offered 

OREGON — Coat  *d« 

CLATSOP  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Production 

16th  and  Jerome 
Astoria  97103 

Forestry 

- 

Merle  Peters 

► 

' LANE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Mechanics 

- 

401  Mi 11a  Kenzie  Hoad 
Eugene  97401 
‘ Paul  Patrick 

LINN  BENTON  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Albany  97321 

Supplies 

' 

- Ed  Draper 

■ 

MT«  HOOD  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
26000  S«  E«  Stark  St« 
G^shan  97030 

Ornamental  Hort« 

f 

James  Wagner 

n 

SOUTHWESTERN  0REC0N  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

Coos  Bay  97420 

Forest!  v 

‘ Jim  Piercey 

TREASURE  VALLEY  C0r*.JNlTY 

Production 

COLLEGE 

Ornamental  liort* 

650  College  Blvd* 

Other  Ag« 

Ontario  96914 

Mechanics 

Earl.  HcCollom 

+■ 

r | 

n j 

UMPQUA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
, Rose burg  97A70 

Forestry. 

► r * 

. Robert  Moldefthauer 

PENNSYLVANIA 

r l — 

J«  C«  Fink 

ALTOONA  CAMPUS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Ctata  Supervisor 

STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Production 

Agricultural  Education 

R«  D«  # 4,  Box  1 

State  Department  o*  Education 

Altoona  16601 

BvX  911 

Karri sburg  17126 

Jack  G«  Zulrod 

JP 

BERKS  CENTER 

The  Pennsylvania  State 

Supplies 

v . 

* * * , 

University 

i 

$14  Hill  Avenue 
Uyomissing  19610 

Russell  E*  Larson 
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State/  - Institut  ion/ Address/  Agricultural 

Contact  Person /ti  tie/  Ag*  Dept#  Chairman  or  Programs /Areas 

Address  f Chief  Instructor  Offered 

L _ p ; — ; "*  ** 

r ■ K j.  fc  ( 

PENNSYLVANIA— Cont*d.  BUTLER  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  ' ’Resources 

College  Drive 
Oak  Hills 
Butler  16001 

Bert rum  Shaffer,  A dm* 


MONT  ALTO  CAMPUS  Forestry 

Pensyl vania  State  University 
Mont  Alto  17237 
Harry  L«  Mosher 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  Mechanics  , 
University  Park  16802  Ornamental  Hort* 

Dr*  Russell  Larson  Other  Ag* 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  Supplies 
Commonwealth  Campus  Products 

Union  Town  15401 
Hugh  M*  Barclay 


UILLI AMS PORT  AREA  COMMUNITY  Ornamental  Hort* 
COLLEGE  Forestry 

1005  U*  3rd  St* 

Milliamsport  17701 
Joseph  G*  Sick 


PUERTO  RICO 

Victor'  Hernandez  Penzol  COFFEE  SCHOOL  Production 

Director  Utauado  00761  Supplies 

Ag(l*  Vocational  Program  Miguel  A*  Saar  Mechanics 

T*  t)*  Box  81fr  Products 

Hato  Rey  00919  - ‘ * Resources 


ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE  Mechanics 

’ SCHOOL-  — Products 

Rio  Piedras  00928  Ornamental  Hort* 

Carmen  Mendez  D 'Andrea 


POULTRY  SCHOOL 
Aibonito  00609 
Or sin i Reyes 

TRACTOR  OPERATORS  TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

Corozal  00643 

Francisco  Rodriguez 


production 
Mechanics 
Pr  ducts 

Mechanics 
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State/  I ns t i tu tion /Addre ss/  Agricultural 

Contact  Person/Title/  Ag.'Dept.  Chairman  or  Programs /Areas 

Address  Chief.  Instructor Offered 


SOUTH  CAROLINA — Cent 1 d.  FLORENCE-DARUNGTON  Froduction' 

TECHHICAL ■ CENTER 
0.  Drawer 
Florence  29501 
J.  £•  Cox 


HDlttY-MAMONKJEORGETOUN  Forestry 

TECHNICAL  CENTER 
Conway  29526 
Joe  Phillips 

ORANGE BURG^CALHOUN  TECHNICAL  Production 
CENTER 

Orangeburg  29115 
Wi  C • Cook 

TRI -COUNTY  TECHNICAL  Production 

EDUCATION  CENTER 
F.  Ot  Box  87 
. Pendleton  2967^ 

George  N,  Barnett 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Et  lit  Gustafson 
State  Supervisor 
Agricultural  Education 
Division  of  Vocational ' Edt 
‘State  Depti  of  Public 
Instruction 
Pierre  57501 


TENNESSEE 

Kenneth  K*  Mitchell 
State  Supervisor 
Agricultural  Education 
State  Dept*  of  Education  ’ 
205  Cordell  Hull  Bldgi 
Nashville  37219 


MITCHELL  AREA  VO-TECH  SCHOOL  Marketing  & 
821  North  Capitol  St«  Management 

Mitchell  57301 
Loren  Listen 

1AKE  ,._£A  VO-TECH  SCHOOL  Services 

230  11th  Street*  N.  E* 

Ha ter town  57201  - - ■ 

Larry  Nelson 

^ * 

r * ■'  _ " . r 

'COLUMBIA  STATE  COLLEGE  A^  .-Business 

F<  0.  Box  562 
Columbia  38401 

-Robert  L<  Hhite  - - - 

j ■ + ■ 

DYERSBURG  STATE  COMMUNITY  Agriculture 

COLLEGE 

Dyorsburg  38024 

Robert  Logue*  Director 
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State/ 

Contact  Person/Title/ _ . 
Address 

' I h S ion/A  ddre  s s / 

.iLA^/Debt'.-  Chairman  or  — 
Chief  Instructor 

Agricultural. 

- Pro  grains  /Areas 
Offered 

r F. 

PUERTO  RICO— ContM. 

■-  ' rt  ■ «'  '7  ' . : ■ 

n . lL.r  r * “ 

TRACTOR  OPERATORS  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  * 

Isabela  00662 

Ismael* Perez  Bayron 

i ■ r - 

Mechanics 

' 1 TRACTOR'  OPERATORS  TRAINING 
. SCHOOL 
Haunabo'  00707 
Pedro  A*  Vargas 

Mechanics 

TRACTOR  ^BASICS 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 
Toa  Baja  00759 
AusgIibo  Miranda 

Mechanics 

- 

TRACTOR  OPERATORS  TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

Toa  Baja  00759 
Jose  3*  Velez 

Mechanics 

TRACTOR  OPERATORS  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  ' 

Lajas  00667 

Carlos  Roman  Ramirez  , 

Mechanics 

»• 

\ * ■ 

TRACTOR  OPERATORS  TRAINING  , 

SCHOOL 

- PenUe las  00724 
* 1 Josh  F.  Corales 

f v M, 

Mechanics  . 

’ S. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Jci  John  Cr  Salisbury 

Churn*  Fisheries  6 Marine 
Technology  . 

Noodwatd  Hall 
Kingston  02861 

- tP  tVERSITY  Or  KHODE  IS'LANI) Commercial  ” ; . 

iJooduard  Hall  ilru  Fisheries 

■ Kingston  02681  ' ^ 

''Dr;  John  C.  Sainsbury^Cfimn* 

Hr.%  ' P ' 

3ERKELE Y-CHAKLES  TON-  Production 

DORCHESTER  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION1  CENTER. 

7000  Rivers  Avenue 
Noirth  Charles  ton  29406 
Mack  J,  Fleming 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Joe  D.  McCormick 
Coordinator 

Agricultural  Technology 
Program 

State  Committee  for  Tech*  Ed* 
1429  Senate  Building 
Columbia  29201 
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State/ 

Institution /Address/ 

Agricultural 

Contact  Person/Title/ 

AS.  Dept*  Chairman  or 

Programs /Areas 

Address 

Chief  Instructor 

Offered 

TEXAS —Cent  *d. 

'IHART0N  COUNTY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

h 

Supplies 

911  Boling  Huy. 
' ftiar  ton  7748$ 

Dr.  James  Blakeley 

UTAH 

■ 

ElvinDowns 

UTAH  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mechanics 

Specialist 

Logan  $4321 

Agricultural  Education 
State  Board  of  Education 

‘ Vearl  R.  Smith 

* 

1300  University  Club  Bldg* 
136  East  South  Temple 

. 

Salt  Lake  City  $4111 

VERMONT 

Julian  Ma  Carter 

VERMONT  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

Production 

State  Consultant 
Agricultural  Education 
State  Dept*  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
Montpelier  05602 

Randolph  Center  05061 
Ralph  F.  Evans 

Agri-Business 

VIRGINIA 

John  LaVery 

BLUE  RIDGE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Agri-Business 

Assoc.  Dir#  for  student 

Box  $0 

Services 

Heyers  Cave  24486 

911  East  Broad  Street 

Dr.  Emerson  H.  Hibbard, 

Richmond  2 3219 

Dean  of  Instruction 

- 

lord  Fairfax  community 

COLLEGE 

Old  Dominion  Motel 
U.  S,  Route  11 

Agrl-Busine  ss 

- 

HitiiUetoim  22645 

J 

Dti'  Harold  G.  McMullen, 

■ 

Dean  of  Instruction 

- 

■■  ■ 

SOUTHS  IDE  VIRGINIA  COMMUNITY 
1 COLLEGE 
Pa  0,  Box  31 
LawrenceVille  23866 

Agri-Business 

Dr.  Miland  b.  Dady,  Dean 

of  Instruction 

% 
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State/  ^ 

Contact  Person/Title/ 
Address 

r * p 1 r l 

' Idstitution/Address/ 

; ,._Ag, ' pepti  Chairman  or 
Chief  Instructor ' 

Agricultural. 
Programs /Areas  - 
"D-ffaTed  - - ■ 

TQ/NESSEE — Cant 1 d. 

■ — i 

• JACKSON  STATE  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 
Box  2467 
Jackson  ' 38301 
!/«  S.  Hamilton 

Supplies  A Services 

■ i ■ l -n  ui  ■ | n_  _ . 

■d 

TEXAS 

Raymond  L.  Holt 
Consultant 

Agricultural  Education 
Texas  Education  Agefocy 
State  Board  of  Education 
Austin  78711 

t 

CENTRAL  TEXAS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
P.  0*  Box  848 
Killeen  76541 

Raiford  Williams 

Production 

i* 

HENDERSON'  COUNTY  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 
Cardinal  Drive 
Athens  75751 

J*  &•  Simmons,  Dean  of 
Vo-Tech  Education  - 

Production 

¥ 

t 

H i 

PARIS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Clarkes ville  Street 
Paris  75460 

Production 

SOUTH 'PLAINS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
Levelland  79336 

Other  Ag. 

Frdrik  Hunt,  Dean  of  Vo-Tech 
Education 


SOUTHWEST  TEXAS  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 

V;  uyai&* ‘r788oi 

t-m,  ..  bardyis  ; J*  Elrod,  Dir*  of 

' \ T . V6“t£ciiJ  Education 

" * * I r | r r i 

/’  - , djCAS  STATE  TECHNICAL 

institute 

Jafnes  Cjonnally  Campus 
Waco  767#05 


Production 


Production 

Supplies 

Products 

Power  & Machinery 
Floriculture  A 
Horticulture 


’/BATHER FORD  COLLEGE  Production 

Ueathertord  76086 
Henry  Hasse 
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State?  ~ 

Contact  Person/Tit-le/ 
Address 


WASHINGTON— Con  t fd# 


Ins  t itutlon/Addre  s$  / Agiriooltural 

Ag*  Dent,  ■ Chairman  or  Programs /Areas 

Chief  .Instructor  Offered 


CLOVER  PARK  EDUCATION  CENTER  Other  Ag. 

4500  Steilacoom  Blvd.t  S*  U, 

Lakewood  Center  98499 
Allen  Quick 

EDMONDS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  Ornamental  Hort. 
23200*100  West 
Edflionds  96020 
Paul  Hylton 


EVERETT  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  Forestry 
801  Uetmore  Avenue 
Everett  98201 
Donald  R.  Theoe 


FORT  STEILACOOM  COMMUNITY  Other  Ag. 
COLLEGE 

6010  t;t.  Tacoma  Dr.*  S.  B. 

Tacoma  98400 
Homer  Halverson 


LOITER  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  Ornamental  Hort# 

Longview  98632  Forestry  » 

Carl  G.  Devin 


SHORELINE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  Forestry 
16101  Grenwood  Avenue  N. 

Seattle  98133 
Ward  Teel 

SKAGIT  VALLEY  COLLEGE  Production 

Route  1»  Bor.  10 
Mt#  Vernon  98273 

' Richard  tfowadnick 

■ ’ ■-  


SPOKANE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  Other  Ag* 
3403  £•  Mission  Avenue 
SPQkane  99202 

Alvin  B*  Danielson 


WASHINGTON  BASIN  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 
Pasco  99301 

Albert  Killingsworth 

2075 
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State/  : IrtStitutlon/A  ddre  ss Agricultural 

Contact  Perstn/Title/  - r Ag;  Dept;  Chairman  or  Programs /Areas 

Address  - Chief  -Instructor  - Offered 

VIRGINIA—Cont'd.  SOUTHWEST  VIRGINIA  COMMUNITY  'Agri-Business 

, . COLLEGE 

P.  0,  Box  878 
Richlands-^  24641 

- Dr*  Daniel  L*  Barlow,  Bean 

of  Instruction 


UYTHEVILLE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  Agri-Business 
IJytheville  24382 

-Dr.  Walter  W#  Palmer,  Bean 
of  Instruction 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Evelyn  H.  Sprauve  NO  PROGRAMS  OFFERED 

Admin*  Officer  ' 1 

Insular . Board  of  Vocational 
Education 

Charlotte  Amalie,  St*  Thomas  00801 


WASHINGTON 
Jay. Wood 
Director 

' Agricultural  Education 
Box  248 

Olympia  98501 


BELLEVUE'  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  Ornamental  Hort* 

Bellevue  98004 
Gerald  Maki 


BELLINGHAM  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
3028  Lindbergh 
Bellingham  98225 
, Raymond  ,$*  Smith 

Production 

BIG-  BEND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Production 

H^y*17  and  Nelson  Road 

Supplies 

Moses  Lake  - 98837 
. Fr^Hustqn 

Other  Ag* 

.CENIRALIA  -COLLEGE 

Production 

.Box  ,€’39  fj 

Supplies 

Centra  lia  985  31 

Ornamental  Hort* 

■ Eugene  K*  Irwin 

Forestry 

- 

Other  Ag* 

■rf 

CLARK  COLLEGE 

Production 

1800  McLoughlin 
Vancouver  98663 

Ornamental  Hort* 

W.  A.  Hall 

■ ■ * 
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State/ 

Contact  Person/ Title/ 
Address  . 
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'Institution /Address/ 
Ag.  Dept*  Chairman  or 
Chief:  Instructor 


Agricultural ■ 
Programs /Areas 
Offered  


HA  SHINGTON—Cont  *d. 


OSNATCKEE  VALLEY  COLLEGE 
Fifth'  Street 
' Jena  t cites  98801 
Dr.  Harry  Keppler 


Prbduotion 

Supplies 

Forestry 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
Carl  S.  Thomas 
State  Supervisor 
Vocational'  Agriculture 
State  Dept. "Of  Education 
Charleston 1 . 25305 


'.WISCONSIN 

Doyle  E.  Beyl 
Supervisor  r 
Vocational  Agriculture 
■137  E , Mil son  Street; 
Madison  53702 


YAKIMA  VALLEY  COLLEGE 
Yakima'  98901 
Johii  Griffith 


GLENV1LLE  STATE  COLLEGE 
Glenville  26351 
Dr.  David  Smith 

POTOMAC  STATE  COLLEGE 
Keyser  26726 

Oscar 'H.  Gustafson 


Production 

Mechanics 


Forest  Tech. 


Production 


Farm  Machinery 
Partsmanj  Sales' 
man 


Food  Mfg. 
Mechanics 


i 


DlS^tlCT  1 TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 

620  W.  Clairemont  Ave. 

Eau  Claire  54701 
Irvin  Rotmsviiie 

FOND  DU  LAC  TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 
605  East ‘Johnson  Street 

Fond’  du  lac  54933" 

Hayne  G»  Koene  . ^ ‘ , 

fctfX’  VAttEY  •ftCHHICAL 

I05  E.’  Kimball  Street 
Apple  ton  *54911 
Leonard  Hamer 


i * 


Farm  Hkehinery 
Par  tsman*  , Sale  s- 
man 

Feed i Seed’ A Farm 
Supply 
Cheat.  A Fertilisers 
Farm  Bldgs*  & 
Equipment 


FOX  VALLEY  TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE— OSKOSH 
22$  Algoma  Blvd. 
Oshkosh'  54901 
Richard  Hall 


Conservation  Tech. 
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State/  17 
Contact  Person/ Vi tie/ 
Address 


WISCONSIN  — Cont’d. 


Institution/Addresg/  Agricultural 

As*  Dept*  Chairman  or  Programs /Areas 

Chief  Instructor Offered 


KENOSHA  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  Horticulture,  Pro- 
3520  30th  Avenue  duction,  He  tail 

Kenosha  53140 
Ken  Hills 

N*  CENTRAL  TECHNICAL  Mechanics 

INSTITUTE 

1000  Schoefield  Avenue 
Wausau..  544Q1 
Reuben  Roetal 


TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  Ag*  Bldgs,  s«r- 

Ferniimore  53809  viceman 


TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  Animal  Tech. 

Madison  53700 


TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
Rhinelander  54501 

TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
Superior  54880  ; 


Timber  producers 
Aide 

Agri-Business 


WYOMING 

Richard  M.  Howie s 
Director 

Adult  Basic'  Education 
’ Capitol  Building 
Cheyenne  82001 


N*  WISCONSIN  TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 

-Sixth  Street,  Vine  to  Pine 
La  Crosse  54601 
Merlin  V,  Nice urn 


Feed,  Seed  4 Farm 
Supply 

Chem*  & Fertilizers 
Farm  Bldgs*  & 
Equipment 


3 

cAs:er  college 

125  College  Drive 
Casper  . 82601 
/ WilliAa.  Henry 

CENTRAL  WYOMING  COLLEGE 
P.  ft*  Bf*v  3D 
Rivertc  >2501 
Gent  trader 


GOSHEN  COUNTY  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

Torringtcn  82240 
Joseph  A*  Baird 


Production 

Mechanics 


Agri-Business 


Production 
Other  Ag* 
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State/ 

Ir*s  t i tu  t ion /Addte  s s / 

Agricultural 

Contact  Person/Title/ 

Ag,  Dept*  Chairman  or 

Programs  /Areas 

Address 

Chief  Instructor 

Offered 

WYOMING — Cont*dt 

NORTff.ffiST  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Production 

Box  568 

Products 

Powell  82435 

Forestry 

William  8#  Sheets 

Other  Ag# 

SHERIDAN  COLLEGE 

Production 

Sheridan  82601 

Scott  Redington 

2078 
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Newton,  if . L. 

vocational  Instructors  Workshops.  Final 
Dcsc  lptive  R**pott. 

Florila  state  :iniv.*  Tallahassee*  Dept*  of 
’'ccational  Fducati^ 

Florida  State  D^pt.  of  Education* 

Tallahassee.  Div.  of  vocational*  Technical, 
and  fl  lu  1 1 - Edu  cat  ion 
IF  AVAILABLE  TN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

PUfl  13 ATE  - Auq7C  1 2 1 p . 

DESCRIPTORS  - * WORKS  HOPS  1 *VOCATIOSAL 
EfllJCAT  TON  TEACKFRSi  *TRALE  AND  I NDU STR I AL 

education:  cgstietologit ; auto  mechanics 

(OCCUPATION^;  AUTO  MECHANICS;  MACHINE 
REPAIRMEN:  APPLIANCE  REPAIRING;  ItELDIhJ; 

• CREDIT  COURSES;  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION? 

• T EACH  FK  EDUCATION 

ABSTRACT  - Nine  "t-week  vocational  instructors 
workshops,  which  were  planned  by  Florida 
State  university  and  several  collaborating 
industries  in  cooperation  with  th^  Florida 
state  Department  of  Education,  were  held  from 
June  16-July  31,  1970.  The  workshops  and 
their  sponsors  were;  ( t)  welding  — Hobart 
Brothers,  (2)  to  Piechanics--Fc“l  Motor 
Company,  Chtys±+*r  Corporation,  And  General 
Motors  Corporation,  (3)  machine  Shop— 
collaborating  industries,  (4)  Appliance 
ae.  ^ir — G*  M .C*  Prigidaire  Division,  (Si  Small 
Engines  1 and  2 — itiekhaefer  Mercury*  and  (6) 
Cosmetology— co llafcorating  consultants  and 
specialists.  Included  in  the  reports  of  each 
workshop  arc  the  participants*  names,  a bn;f 
description  of  the  workshop  activities* 
participant  reactions  and  suggestions  for 
improvement,  and  a sample  of  the 
certification  letter*  a tore  complete  report 
of  the  cosmetology  workshop  is  available  as 
VT  0 12  204  {also  in  this  issue).  (SB) 
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PINAL  DESCRIPTIVE  REPORT 
VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTORS  WORKSHOPS 


IN 


HOBART  WELDING 
FORD  AUTOMOTIVE 
CHRYSLER  AUTOMOTIVE 
G,  M.  C.  AUTOMOTIVE 

COLLABORATING  INDUSTRIES'  - MACHINE  SHOP 
G,  M,  C/s  FRIGIDAIRE  - APPLIANCE  REPAIR 
KIEKHAEFER  MERCURY  ' SMALL  ENGINE  REPAIR  £U 
KIEKHAEPER  MERCURY  - SMALL  ENGINE  REPAIR  (2) 
COLLABORATING  CONSULTANTS  AND  SPECIALISTS -COSMETOLOGY 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
COLLEGE  OP  EDUCATION  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

IN  COOPERATION  WITH 
FLORIDA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 
DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLORIDA 


AUGUST  1970  REPORT  BY: 

W,  L,  NEWTON 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION 


O.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION  ft  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPBO. 
DUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORlG 
INATING  TT  POINTS  OF  VIEW  Ofl  OPIN 
IONS  STATED  (10  NOT  NECESSARILY 
REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OF  FILE  OF  EDO 

cation  Position  Or  p^uCy 
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Cosmetology  - Collaborating  Consultants 

and  Specialists 
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HOBART  BROTHERS  WELDING  WORKSHOP 
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Workshop  For  Welding  Instructors 
Hobart  Brothers  Company 
Sales  and  Service  Center 
Vero  Beach,  Florida 
June  17  - July  3,  1970 


PARTICIPANTS 


Glenn  Hosegood 

Polk  Vocational  Technical  Center 
615, W*  Oak  Dr* 

Lakeland,  Florida  33801 


Hiram  D,  McCall 
Pensacola  Junior  Col3ege 
Rt*  3 box  91-A 
Pensacola,  Florida  32504 


Roland  V,  Murwin 
Technical  High  School 
3888  Towngend  Blvd* 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32211 


Martin  P,  Nygard 

North  Technical  Education  Center 

2530  Havenwood  St* 

W,  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33406 


Richard  A,  Falasca 

Okaloosa  Walton  Junior  College 

26  Memorial  Parkway 

Ft*  Walton  Beach,  Florida  32548 


John  G.  Whitten 

Polk  Vocational  Technical  Center 
1570  Davis  Ave* 

Barton,  Florida  33830 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Workshop  for  Welding  Instructors  was  planned  to  accom- 
modate eight  instructors  and  to  fit  into  the  regular  class  sched- 
ule of  the  Hobart  Welding  School  conducted  in  the  Hobart  Brothers 
Welding  Equipment  Company,  Vero  Beach,  Florida,  It  was  planned 
and  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Vocational, 
Technical,  and  Adult  Education,  state  Department  of  Education, 
and  the  staff  of  Hobart  Brothers. 

Of  the  eight  instructors  who  were  selected  from  those  re- 
commended by  their  county  superintendents  or  county  directors  of 
Vocational  Education,  only  seven  reported,  one  left  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day  and  one  other  was  hospitalized  after  the  first  week* 
The  remaining  five  completed  the  workshop  and  four  received  5 
quarter  hours  credit  offered  by  Florida  State  University. 

The  first  three  days  of  the  Workshop  were  devoted  to  intensive* 

study  of  professional  improvement  topics  considered  essential  to 

c success  in  teaching  Vocational  Industrial  subject.  These  included: 

(1)  The  Application  of  Prosser's  ^heories^uf  Vocational  Education 

to  The  Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of  Education  in  the  Development 

of  a Working  Philosophy  for  Vocational  Teachers;  (2)  Basic 

Principles  of  Writing  and  Using  Instructional  Objectives?  (3) 

Characteristics  of  The  Good  Instructor?  (4)  Essentials  of  Writing  v 

Administering,  Grading  and  (5)  Review  of  Precepts  and  Practices 

* 

of  Classroom  Control, 
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During  the  next  two  weeks,  Mr.  Bob  Right,  Hobart  Brothers' 
Welding  Instructor,  took  the  participants  into  the  shops  and 
guided  them  through  a "most  valuable"  series  of  Welding  lessons, 
both  practical  and  Technical,  which  were  individualized  according 
to  need  and  desire. 

A.  Basic  and  Advanced  Arc  Welding 

B.  Oxy -Acetylene  Welding  and  Cutting  * 

C.  Gas  Tungsten  - Arc  Welding 

D.  Shielded  Arc;  Argon;  Argon  + CO-;  Helium  + Argon  + 

C02;  Argon  2%  Oxygen 


tv 
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At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  each  participant  was  asked 
to  evaluate  the  entire  institute  by  filling  out  the  survey  form, 
11  REACTIONS  OF  A PARTICIPANT1;  which  follows. 

The  reactions  and  suggestions  of  the  five  participants  who 
completed  the  Workshop  were  studied  carefully  and  the  results 
are  summarized  in  italics  on  the  form  itself- 

These  will  be  used  as  guidelines  in  formulating  plans  for 
similar  Workshops  which  may  be  instigated  later. 


I 


i 
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REACTIONS  OF  PARTICIPANT 
INTRODUCTION 

Your  constructive  reactions  to  this  institute  are  invited 
on  this  form.  They  are  needed  as  a basis  for  planning  similar 
activities  for  you  and  others  in  the  future*  Hopefully#  they 
can  be  made  better  with  your  help  in  identifying  strengths 
which  suggest  more  of  the  same  and  weaknesses  which  call  for 
change  and  improvement. 

This  shouldn't  take  you  a great  deal  of  time#  but  please 
do  it  carefully#  thoughtfully#  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  invitation. 
Also,  please  do  it  without  consulting  others*  Your  independent 
reactions  are  wanted,  of  course#  it  is  not  signed.  Most  mean- 
ing will  be  derived  from  a composite  of  the  reactions#  with  the 
greatest  attention  given  to  the  points  of  agreement  among  some 
of  the  participants. 
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INSTITUTE:  ftte  Iding 

LOCATION:  Hobart  Brothers  Sales  and  Service  Center 


DATE:  dime  1£  - duLg  3t  1220. 

Summary  of 

GENERAL  REACTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


1,  What  activity  not  in  the  program  would  you  like  to  see 
included? 

1 of  € participants  was  hospitalized  and  did  not  complete 
1 of  5 who  completed  course  left  this  blank* 

Save  longer  (4week)  workshop. 

Include  up-to-date  course  in  Welding  symbols 


2.  What  changes  would  you  suggest  for  the  improvement  of 

similar  activities  in  the  future?  (Such  as  course  content 
and  method  of  instruction.) 

1 left  blank 

Emphasize  teaching  methods 

Allow  more  time  to  observe  each  other 


3.  Aside  from  the  topics#  what  did  you  like  best  about  this 
institute. 

Quality  of  instiwitors  and  instruction 
Felt  Welcome 

Oxygen  and  Mig  welding 


4.  Aside  from  the  topics  what  did  you  dislike  about  this 
institute? 

All  left  this  blank 
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Reaction  Sheet 


5.  Wha*  other  suggestions  would  you  make  for  improving  future 
institute? 

2 left  this  blank 
Hcne  workshop  yearly 
Completely  satisfied 

6,  What  activities  would  you  suggest  adding  or  deleting  from 
the  institute? 

Variety  of  makes  of  equipment 
Add  sheet  metal  workshop 
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What  is  your  overall  reaction  to  the  entire  institute? 

a.  It  was  a complete  waste  of  time* 

b.  Mostly  old  stuff  or  of  little  significance. 

c.  Some  of  little  value,  mostly  good- 


(Check  on* 


e. 


A valuable  experience  I was  happy  to  have. 

As -good  as  it  could  be  under  the  circumstances, 
(limitation  of  time,  size  of  group) 

Excellent*  Wo  criticism* 


8.  Number  of  years  teaching  experience  i had  It  2 had  3 
J had  6;  and  1 had  14 

9,  General  comments  on  the  institute. 

Excellent  school _ 

Received  many  points 
Beet  instructors 
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THE  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
TAU.A  1 1 ASS  EK  32306 
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Ut  At,lt4  Odfiof  A 
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VQCAK^AL  |<U»  ^Livn.(i 


July  3,  1570 


To  Whom  it  Ma y Concern 
This  will  certify  that: 

attended  the  Welding  Institute  conducted  at  the  Hobart 
Welding  Co*  Training  Center,  Vero  Beach  Florida,  June  15 
through  July  3,  1970.  This  Institute  was  sponsored  jointly 
by  Florida  State  University  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education* 


WLN:  jw 


W*  L.  Newton 
Assistant  Professor 
Vocational  Education 


■j 


■* 
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FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  AUTOMOTIVE  WORKSHOP 
JACKSONVILLE , FLORIDA 

JUNE  15  - JULY  3,  1970 
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Workshop  for  Auto  Mechanics  Instructors 
Ford  - Mercury  Training  Center 
6674  Comonwe^  1 th  Avenue 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
June  15  *-  July  3,  1970 


PARTICIPANTS 


Lynn  L.  Banister 
Duval  County  Schools 
5625  Netti  Rd. 

Jacksonville,  Florida  32207 


Walter  F,  Basford 
Chipola  Junior  College 
Rt,  12  Box  232 
Marianna,  Florida  32446 


Threadwell  Campbell 

Tom  P,  Haney  Vocational  Technical  Center 
1625  E,  9th  Ct. 

Panama  City,  Florida  32401 


George  T*  Dumencich  Sr. 
Wymore  Technical  School 
911  Aldrich  Ave, 

Winter  Park,  Florida  32789 


Sherwood  C.  Farris 

Terry  Parker  Senior  High  School 

2225  Linkages  Dr, 

Jacksonville i Florida  32210 


Raymond  S,  Hurst 

Dixie  County  High  School 

Post  Office  Box  6 

Cross  City,  Florida  32628 
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Workshop  Participants 


Page  2 


John  F , Hutson 
Levy  County  School  Board 
Post  Office  Box  457 
Chief I and,  Florida  32626 


Bruce  V-  Lisle 
Key  West  High  School 
201  Av~  13 

Key  West,  Florida  33040 


John  A,  McKinley 
Clay  High  School 
Rt,  2 Box 

Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida  32043 


Vincent  M.  Perpich 

Lake  Co,  Area  Vocational  Technical  Center 
1519  Leeway 

Orlando,  Florida  32810 


Maurice  H*  Shafer 
Orange'  County  High  School 
2818  Woodbridg  Lane 
Orlando,  Flori _a  32808 


Carroll  N,  Smith 
Pensacola  junior  College 
61(l^ickens  Ave. 
Peggaco3p?  Florida 


Edward  G.  Truman 
Monroe  County  High  School 
1300  r’lagler  Ave, 

Key  West,  Florida  33040 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  Workshop  was  con due tad  in  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
Training  Center,  Coiamonwe al th  Avenue,  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
from  June  15  through  July  3,  1970.  It  was  planned  and  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Technical  and 
Adult  Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  training  staff. 

Participants  were  selected i on  the  basis  of  background  and 
need,  from  automotive  instructors  who  were  recommended  by  their 
superintendents  and/or  county  vocational  directors.  They  were 
paid  stipends  and  travel  to  help  offset  expenses  of  participating. 

Organization  of  the  Workshop  groups  was  conducted  on  July 
15,  1970,  at  9:00  a.m.  Participants  who  needed  college  credit 
for  the  Workshop  were  officially  registered  in  Florida  State 
University  for  5 quarter  hours  credit.  Of  the  13  participants, 

12  registered  for  college  credit. 

After  registration  and  introductions,  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  staff  of  Mr.  William  Todd  and  Mr.  William  Thompson,  took 
charge  of  the  grb^p  and  conducted  a two  week  program  in  Auto- 
motives, that  included  the  following 

FIRST  WEEK 

william  Todd,  Instructor 
Monday  6/15/70  through  Friday  6/19/70 

SECOND  WEEK 

William  Thompson,  Instructor 
Monday  6/22/70  through  Friday  6/26/70 
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This  service  school  consisted  of  intensive  study  and  Shop 
practicum  designed  to  bring  Automotive  instructors  up-to-date 
in  the  field.  Many  new  methods  of  instruction  were  introduced, 
and  practiced,  as  the  following  outline  was  treated. 


FIRST  WEEK 


15 

June 

Mon. 

- 

Engine 

351C  S.  351W 

16 

June 

Tue. 

- 

Engine 

351C  & 35 1W 

17 

June 

Wed, 

- 

Carburetor  IV,  2V,  S 4V 
Distributor 

13 

June 

Thur, 

Emission  System/  Thermator* 
Distributor  Modulator  System 

19 

June 

Fri , 

" 

Electrical  System 

SECOND 

WEEK 

22 

June 

Mon , 

- 

931  fi 

881  Scope  6 Tune-up 

23 

June 

Tue , 

- 

C-G  6 

C-4  Transmission 

24 

June 

Wed, 

- 

c-t  s 

C-4  Transmission 

25 

June 

Thur. 

- 

C-G  & 

C-4  Transmission 

26 

June 

Fri, 

- 

Power 

Steering  System 

Air  Conditioner  System  } 

-m2 

* _-H 

Li 
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The  third  week  of  the  Jacksonville  Workshop©  was  devoted 
to  Teacher  Improvement*  Through  intensive  study  and  practice 
in  writing  test  questions,  much  progress  was  made  in  developing 
materials  which  c^n  serve  as  a basis  and  guide  in  constructing 
a state -wide,  standard,  competence  examination  for  students 

graduating  from  Vocational  Industrial  courses*  Mr*  John  Sojat, 

* 

State  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education, 

Jm 

Mr,  Thomas  Carter,  Coordinator  Vocational  Industrial  Education, 
Duval  County  School  Board,  and  Mr*  W*  L*  Newton,  assistant 
Professor,  Vocational  Teacher  Education,  College  of  Education, 
Florida  State  University  conducted  this  phase  of  the  workshops* 
The  participating  teachers  worked  on  phases  of  the  examination 
represented  by  the  following  list* 
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instructors  Mho  Worked  on  Automotive  Examination 


GROUP  NO. 


SECTION 


1-A 

F,  (Ford) 

G*  (G.M.C . ) 

F. 

G. 

C.  (Chrysler) 

G. 

G. 


Engines 

Lynn  -j-  Sinister 
Gernald  R*  Arney 
Carl  Farris 
L.  R.  Lindsey 

L,  A.  Sprinkles 

M.  B.  Dorsey 
W.  Robbins 


1-B 


Engines 


F. 

G. 
F. 

F. 
C. 

G, 
G, 


Threadwell  Caitipbell 
W.  L.  McElroy 
M,  H.  Shafer 
Roy  Hurst  ^ 
p.  W.  Greies 
C,  R*  Atchley 
W,  T.  Watkins 


ROOM 


D-14 


D-17 


2-A 


Electrical 


D-15 


C. 

G. 

C. 

G. 

F. 

4f 

G* 

G. 

2-B 

G. 
G. 
G * 
C, 
G* 
G. 


A.  L,  McClain 
A,  Govant&s 
L.  J.  Frektic 
A.  J.  Burnette 
V-  M.  Derich 
Bill  Home 
L,  A.  perpoll 

Electrical 

John  D.  Davis 
J»  L.  Groover 
T*  O,  Andrews 
N,  J,  Reinec 
K,  J.  Wellington 
Homer  Bull 


r.L 
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GROUP  NO. 

SECTION  R00M 

3 -A 

Front  End  Steerinq  & Brakes,  D-12 

C. 

C. 

F, 

G, 

G. 

G, 

G. 

H,  L,  Hildreth 
Richard  McBride 
B V,  Lisle 
A,  C,  Gonzalez 
E,  B,  Taylor 
Don  Browning 
Walter  Basford 

3“B 

Front  End  Steerinq  u Brake s r'~13 

F* 

G. 

G, 

G. 

G. 

G, 

G. 

John  A,  McKinley 
Douglas  Southworth 
K,  G,  McCallistex 
James  Frost 
Wayne  Ruj-er 
Fricker*  E,  F, 

G.  R.  Meyers 

4 “A 

Transmissions  and  Drive  Line  B 11 

G, 

C, 

F. 

G , 
G . 
G. 

j.  W.  Baggan 
John  Coleman 
John  E t Hutson 
D,  A«  Chorvat 
William  Conner 
j.  K,  Baxter 

4-B 

Transmissions  and  Drive  Line  ^ 

F. 
C, 

G, 
G. 
G. 

Carrol  N.  Smith 
S.  S,  Williams 
P.  E,  Nixon 
C.  R*  Barr 
N,  Mills 
G.  H,  Stroud 
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GROUP  NO. 


SrCTlON 


ROOM 


5 'A 


C. 

0. 

G. 

F. 

G, 
G. 


Emission  System:  Tune  Up  & Air  Condition 


H.  W.  Stobert 
K*  J.  Bur lew 
N.  E^.  Nelson 
G.  T.  Dumencich 
Ray  Wallenthin 
Jose  Lopez 


D"6 


5 -B  Emission  System:  Tune  Up  & Air  Condition  D- * 


C 

G, 

G, 

G. 

F. 

G. 


John  E.  Meyers 
L,  F.  Lawson 
G*  B*  Howden 
Peter  Bernado 
E.  G,  Trumans 

James  W.  McKinney 


Instructors  Who  Worked  on  Appliance  Repair  Examinations 


Donald  H,  Buxton 
H . L,  Cheatham 
Buck  Commander 
William  C«  Hansen 
Amos  T.  Hat maker 
William  B.  Kelly 
Paul  Kretzschmar 
James  H.  Lazenby 
Edward  J * Lemcke 


William  F.  Long  Jr* 
Walter  A-  Lyons 
Mack  A.  McQuaig 
Andrew  Madison 


Ossie  0. 
Joseph  H 
Warren  G 
Marcus  A 
Thomas  C 


Padge tt 
Spencer  Jr. 
Voegeli 
Winsryg 
Wynn 


At  the  '-nd  of  the  third  week,  each  participant  was  asked 
to  evaluate  the  entire  institute  by  filling  out  the  survey  form, 
"REACTION0  OF  A PARTICIPANT",  which  follows, 

The  reactions  and  suggestions  of  the  thirteen  participants 
were  studied  carefully  and  the  results  are  summarized  in  italics 
cn  the  form  itself. 

These  will  b©  used  as  guidelines  in  formulating  plans  for 
siu|Llar  Workshops  which  may  be  instigated  later. 
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REACTIONS  OF  A PARTICIPANT 
INTRODUCTION 

Your  constructive  reactions  to  this  institute  are  invited 
on  this  form.  They  are  needed  as  a basis  for  planning  similar 
activities  fo~  you  and  others  in  the  future < Hopefully,  they 
can  be  made  better  with  your  help  in  identifying  strengths 
which  suggest  more  of  the  same  and  weaknesses  which  call  for 
change  and  improvement. 

This  shouldn't  take  you  a great  deal  of  time,  but  please 
do  it  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  in  the  spirit  of  f he  invitation. 
Also,  please  do  it  without  consulting  others.  Your  independent 
reactions  are  wanted.  Of  course,  it  is  not  signed.  Most  mean- 
ing will  be  derived  from  a composite  of  the  reactions,  with  the 
greatest  attention  given  to  the  points  of  agreement  among  some 
of  the  participants. 
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INSTITUTE? 

LOCATION 

DATE: 


Automotive 


Ford  Motor  Company 


June  15  - June  S3,  1970 


GENERAL  REATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  What  activity  not  in  the  program  would  you  like  to  see 
included? 

Body  and  Fender  Repair 

Have  Instructors  take  examination 

More  variety  with  Companies 


2.  What  changes  would  you  suggest  for  the  improvement  of 

simi]  ar  "activities  in  the  future?  (Such  as  course  content 
and  method  of  instruction. 

More  handout  materials 

More  time  in  training  Center 

One  week  on  Automotive  transmissions 


3.  Aside  from  the  topics,  what  did  you  like  best  about  this 
institute? 

Excellence  of  instructors,  instruction,  and  methods 
Interest  on  individual  student  i 

Facilities 


4.  Aside  from  the  topics  what  did  you  dislike  about  this 
institute? 

No  cafeteria 

Location  of  third  week 

Not  enough  time  in  shop^too  much  paper 
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Reaction  Sheet 


5.  What  other  suggestions  would  you  make  for  improving  future 


Run  six  week.3 

SiaQger  dates  $o  more  teachers  can  attend 
Rotify  teachers  direct ly  about  future  workshops. 
More  time  in  Center 


6.  What  activities  would  you  suggest  adding  or  deleting  from 
the  institute? 

More  electronics 

Do  not  delete  any 

Add  shop  work  in  last  week 


7.  What  is  your  overall  reaction  to  the  entire  institute?  (Check  one/ 


9.  General  comments  on  the  institute. 

Thanks** for  excellent  administration,  instruction , and  enthusiasm, 
EnJ  °yab  le~Good-Ou  t s tending 
Preferred  3 week  in  training  Center 
Plan  to  come  back. 


institute? 


a. .  It  was  a complete  waste  of  time. 

b.  Mostly  old  stuff  or  of  little  significance. 


1 c.  Some  of  little  value,  mostly  good. 

■ff  d.  A valuable  experience  I was  happy  to  have. 


I e.  As  good  as  it  could  be  under  the  circumstances. 

{limitation- of  time,  size  of  group) 


Excellent:  No  criticism. 


8.  Number  of  years  teaching  experience  S had  3;  8 had  2-  , 3 had  5; 

2 had  6;  and  2 had  years . 
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THE  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE  32306 


VOCATIONAL  E Otic  A I ION  01 VI  *0*  Tfl  AIM  ANO  HUL 

DHIRIPUTIVE 
CC-fE  NATIVE 
MaNAOEuENT  TftAIttiNa 
HEALTH  OCCUPATION* 

PERSONAL  $EJWiGE 
VOCATIONAL  OUlbANCf  If  RviCtl 


July  3,  1970 


To  Whom  it  May  Concern 
This  will  certify  that: 

attended  the  Auto  Mechanics  Institure  conducted  at  the 
Ford-Mercury  Training  Center,  Jacksonville  Florida,  June  15 
through  July  3,  1970*  This  institute  was  sponsored  jointly 
by  Florida  State  University  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education* 


WUI:jw 


ft*  L*  Newton 
Assistant  Professor 
Vocational  Education 
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CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  AUTOMOTIVE  WORKSHOP 


JACKSONVILLE  t FLORIDA 


June  15  - July  3 1970 
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Workshop  for  Auto  Mechanics  Instructors 
Chrysler  Corporation  Portable  Training  Center 
{120  Jupiter  Circle  - Orlando,  Florida) 
William  Raines  High  school 
3663  Clarkson  Avenue 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
June  15  ” July  3,  1970 


PARTICIPANTS 


John  J,  Coleman 

New  Stanton 

2354  W , Edgevrood  Ave* 

Jacksonville,  Florida  32209 


Howard  W,  Francoeur 

Clearwater  Comprehensive  Junior  High 
1048  Iroquois 

Clearwater,  Florida  33515 


Louis  J.  Frketic 
Paxon  senior  High  school 
4709  Burgundy  Rd. 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32210 


Paul  W*  Griess 
Apopka  Memorial  High  school 
3302  Conway  Garden  Rd * 
Orlando,  Florida  32806 


Howard  L.  Hildreth 
Fernandna  Beach  High  School 
Rt.  1 Box  236 

Fernandina  Beach,  Florida  32034 


/ 
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Workshop  Participants 


Richard  McBridge 

Williams  M.  Raines  High  school 

3504  Pearce  St* 

Jacksonville,  Florida  32209 


Andrew  L*  McClain 
Palatka  South  High  School 
Post  Office  Box  102 
East  Palatka,  Florida  32031 


John  E*  Myers 
Englewood  High  School 
4418  Kennedy  Ct* 
Jacksonville,  Florida  3^0  7 


Norman  J*  Reiner 

Withlacoochee  Vocational  Technical  Center 
Post  Office  Box  1113 
Inverness,  Florida  32650 


Leonard  A*  Sprinkles 
Jones  High  School 
7010  Pender  Way 
Orlando,  Florida  32807 


Herbert  W*  Stobert 
Brewster  Adult  Technical  School 
1201  3*  Lincoln  Ave 
Lakeland,  Florida  33803 


Samuel  S*  Williams 

William  M,  Raines  High  School 

2064  W*  17th 

Jacksonville,  Florida"~33«w 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  Automotive  Workshop  was  planned  and  conducted  co- 
operatively by  personnel  of  the  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee, 
Florida?  the  Vocational  Education  Department  of  the  Duval  County 
School  Board,  Jacksonville  * the  Chrysler  Motor  Corporation’s 
Atlanta  Training  Center,  Atlanta  Georgia;  and  the  Vocational 
Teacher  Education  Department,  College  of  Education,  Florida  State 
University,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

The  twelve,  participants  were  selected  from  those  recommended 
by  their  county  superintendents  and/or  Vocational  directors  on 
the  basis  of  their  need  and  availability  for  the  training.  A 
stipend  and  travel  allowance  was  provided  for  those  who  had  to 


go  out  of  their  home  counties  to  attend.  Five  of  the  twelve 
participants  officially  registered  for  and  received  the  five 
quarter  hours  of  college  credit  offered  by  Florida  State  University. 


After  registration  and  introductions,  the  class  was  turned 
over  to  Chrysler  Corporation's  instructor,  Mr.  Matt  C.  Rogers 
who  provided  the  following  very  valuable  program; 


A.  Engine  Tune-up  2 days 

B.  Electrical  Work  2 days 

C.  £ower  Steering  and  Front  Suspension  1 day 

D.  Air  Conditioning  1 day 

E * Auto  Temper ature  .................................  1 day 

F.  Brakes  1 daY 

G.  Automatic  Transmissions  1 day 

H.  Rear  Axles  * * 1 day 
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The  third  week  of  the  Jacksonville  Workshops  was  devoted 
to  Teacher  Improvement,  Through  intensive  study  and  practice 
in  writing  test  questions , much  progress  was  made  in  developing 
materials  which  can  serve  as  a basis  and  guide  in  constructing 
a state-wide*  standard*  competence  examination  for  students 
graduating  from  Vocational  Industrial  courses,  Mr,  John  Sojat, 
State  Division  of  Vocational , Technical  * and  Adult  Education  , 
Mr,  Thomas  Carter,  Coordinator  Vocational  Industrial  Education, 
Duval  County  School  Board,  and  Mr,  W,  L,  Mewton,  assistant 
Professor,  Vocational  Teacher  Education*  college  of  Education* 
Florida  State  University  conducted  this  phase  of  the  workshops. 
The  participating  teachers  worked  on  phases  of  the  examination 
represented  by  the  following  list. 
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Instructors  Who  Worked  on  Automotive  Examination 

' km/ 

GROUP  NO.  SECTION 


1-A 


Engines 


F. 
G k 

F. 

G. 
C. 
G* 
G* 


(Ford) 

(G.M.C.) 


(Chrysler) 


Lynn  L,  Banister 
Gernald  R.  Arney 
Carl  Farris 
L,  R.  Lindsey 

L.  A.  Sprinkles 

M.  B.  Dorsey 
W.  Robbins 


1-B 


Engines 


F. 

G* 

F* 

F, 

C. 

G* 

G* 


Threadwell  Campbell 
W*  L.  McElroy 
H.  Ed  Shafer 
Roy  Hurst 
P,  W.  Greiss 
C.  R.  Atchley 
W*  T.  Watkins 


2-A 


Electrical 


C, 

G* 

C* 

G. 

F. 

G. 
G* 


A,  L*  McClain 
A.  Govantes 
L*  J.  Frektic 
A*  5*  Burnette 
V,  M.  Derich 
Bill  Home 
L.  A*  Perpoll 


2-B 


Electrical 


G* 

G, 

G* 

C. 

G* 

G* 


John  D,  Davis 
J,  L,  Groover 
T.  0,  Andrews 
N*  J*  Reinec 
13  * J,  Wahington 
Homer  Bull 


ROOM 

D-14 

D-17 


D-15 


D~10 


211% 
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GROUP  MO,  SECTION  ROC  a 


3-A  Front  End  Steering  & Brakes  D-12 

H,  L.  Hildreth 
Richard  McBride 
B,  V.  Lisle 
A.  C , Gon z ale z 
E,  B,  Taylor 
Don  Browning 
Walter  B as ford 


B Front  End  Steering  & Brakes  D-13 


John  A,  McKinley 
Douglas  Southworth 
K.  G,  McCallister 
James  Frost 
Wayne  Ruper 
Fricker,  E,  F, 

G.  R,  Meyers 


A Transmissions  and  Drive  Line  D-ll 


J.  W,  Baggan 
John  Coleman 
John  E,  Hutson 
D , * A.  Chorvat 
William  Conner 
J,  K.  Baxter 


B Transmissions  and  Drive  Line  D-8 


Carrol  N,  Smith 
S,  s*  Williams 
P,  E.  Nixon 
C,  S*  Barr 
N,  Mills 
G,  H*  Stroud 

2112 
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GROUP  NO.  SECTION 


5 -A 

Emission 

System: 

Tune  Up  & Air  Condition 

e. 

H . V , Stobert 

G. 

K.  j.  Bur lew 

G. 

N.  D.  Nelson 

F. 

G.  T.  Dumencich 

G. 

Ray  Wallenthin 

G. 

J3se  Lopez 

5-B 

Emission 

System: 

Tune  Up  & Air  Condition 

C. 

John  E.  Meyers 

G. 

L.  Ft  Lawson 

G. 

G . B . Howden 

G. 

Peter  3ernado 

F. 

E * G.  Trumans 

G. 

James  W,  McKinney 

ROOM 


D-6 


D-9 


t 


Instructors  Who  Worked  on  Appliance  Repair  Examinations 


Donald  H.  Buxton 
H.  L,  Cheatham 
Buck  Commander 
William  C.  Hansen 
Amos  T.  Hat^aker 
William  B.  Kelly 
Paul  Kretzschmar 
James  II.  Lazenby 

Edward  J,  Lemrke 


William  F.  Long  Jr. 
Walter  A.  Lyons 
Mack  A*  McQuaig 
Andrew  Madison 
Ossie  0.  Padgett 
Joseph  H.  Spencer  Jr. 
Warren  G*  Voegeli 
Marcus  A.  V.insryg 
Thomas  C.  Wynn 
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At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  each  participant  was  asked 
to  evaluate  the  entire  institute  by  filling  out  the  survey  form, 
"REACTIONS  of  A PARTICIPANT, m which  follows  * 

The  reactions  and  suggestions  of  the  twelve  participants 
were  studied  carefully  and  the  results  are  summarized  in  italics 
on  the  form  itself. 

These  will  be  -sed  as  guidelines  in  formulating  plans  for 
similar  workshops  which  may  be  instigated  later. 
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Sheet  1 of  3 


REACTIONS  OF  A PARTICIPANT 
INTRODUCTION 


Your  constructive  reactions  to  this  institute  are  invited 
on  this  form.  They  are  needed  as  a basis  for  planning  similar 
activities  for  you  and  others  in  the  future.  Hopefully,  they 
can  be  made  better  with  your  help  in  identifying  strengths 
which  suggest  more  of  the  same  and  weaknesses  which  call  for 
change  and  improvement. 

This  shouldnft  take  you  a great  deal  of  time,  but  please 
do  it  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  invitation. 
Also,  please  do  it  without  consulting  others.  Your  independent 
reactions  are  wanted.  Of  course,  it  is  not  signed.  Most  mean* 

P 

ing  will  be  derived  from  a.  composite  of  the  reactions  * with  the 
greatest  attention  given  to  the  points  of  agreement  among  some  of 
the  participants . 
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Sheet  2 of  3 


INSTITUTE 


Automotive 


LOCATION : 


Chrysler  Corporation 


DATE: 


At  William  Raines  High  School 
June  26  - July  3,  1970 


SUMMARY  OF 

GENERAL  REACTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


2. 


3, 


What  activity  not  in  the  program  would  you  like  to  see 
included? 

8 of  the  i $ participants  left  this  blank 
6 more  practical  shop  work  including  transmissions 


What  changes  would  you  suggest  for  the  improvement  of 
similar  activities  in  the  future?  (Such  as  course  content 
and  method  of  instruction,) 

Z left  blank 

All  3 weeks  in  training  center 
Better  location 

Better  equipment  and  facilities 
More  handouts  and  teaching  aids 

Aside  from  the  topics,  what  did  you  like  best  about  this 
institute? 

8 left  blank 

Z Discussions  with  other  teachers 
7 Quality  of  instructor  and  instructions 


Aside  from  the  topics  what  did  you  dislike  about  this 
institute? 

Z left  blank 
Hot  enough  hardware 
Poor  location 
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Sheet  3 of  3 


Reaction  Sheet 


5*  What  other  suggestions  would  you  make  for  improving  future 
institute? 

2 left  blank 

Have  a day  of  conference  with  outside  prospective  employers , 

Hotify  teachers  directly  instead  of  through  county , 

Spend  more  time  in  shop 


6.  What  activities  would  you  suggest  adding  or  deleting  from 
the  institute? 

8 left  blank 

„ Hight  classes  may  increase  learning 

More  handouts  with  time  allocated  for  study 


7. 


What  is  your  overall  reaction  to  the  Entire  institute? 

* <? 

a*  It  was  a complete  waste  of  time. 

I b.  Mostly  old  stuff  or  of  little  significance. 
c.  Some  of  little  value,  mostly  good. 


(Check  one 


* 

j 


* 


jpruA, 

-<rt7 f. 


A valuable  experience  I was  happy  to  have. 

't 

As  good  as  it  could  be  under  the  circumstances, 
(limitation  of  time,  size  of  group) 

Excellent:  No  criticism. 


8.  Number  of  years  teaching  experience  3 hadl ; 2 had  3; 

2 had  4;  Inad  S;  8 had  € ; 1 had  18;  and  1 had  Ml 

9.  General  comments  on  the  institute. 

$ left  this  blank 

Fortunate  to  get  to  attend  - hope  to  return 
Technical  information  very  worthwhile . 
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THE  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Tallahassee  32soe 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DIVISION  TRADE  AND  INtMttTHIAL 

DISTRIBUTIVE 
CO  OPERATIVE 
MANAGEMENT  TRAInIHQ 
HEALTH  OCCUPATIGhI 
PERSONAL  SERVICE 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  Jt ft  VICES 


July  3,  1970 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern 
This  will  certify  that: 

attended  the  Auto  Mechanics  Institute  conducted  at'  the 

■P 

Chrysler  Training  Center,  Jacksonville  Florida,  June  IS 
through  July  3,  1970*  This  Institute  was  sponsored  jointly 
by  Florida  State  University  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education* 

W*  L*  Newton 
Assistant  Professor 
Vocational  Education 

WLN;  jw 
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GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION  AUTOMOTIVE  WORKSHOP 

JACKSONVILLE , FLORIDA 


June  15  - July  3,  1970 
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Workshop  for  Auto  ^chanics  Instructors 
General  Motors  Taining  Center 
9039  Beach  Boulevard 
Jacksonville , Florida 
June  15  - July  3f  1970 


PARTICIPANTS 


Thomas  0.  Andrews 

Polk  Vocational  Technical  Center 

2209  12th  St.  N .W . * 

Winter  Haven,  Florida  33883 

Gerald  R.  Arney 

Orange  County  Board  of  Instruction 
432  North  Main  St. 

Winter  Garden,  Florida  32787 

Charles  R.  Atchley 

George  Stone  Vocational  Technical  Center 
Rt.  7 Box  844  S-l 
Pensacola,  Florida  32506 

Cecil  R.  Barr  S 

North  Miami  Senior  High  School 
1780  N.W.  68  Terr. 

Miami,  Florida  33147 

Joseph  K.  Baxter 
Hardee  County  High  School 
Post  Office  Box  1024 
Wauchula,  Florida  33873 

Peter  F.  Bernardo 
Miami  Senior  High  School 
1900  S.W*  85  Ave. 

Miami,  Florida  33155 

John  W.  Boggan 

Mid.  Florida  Technical  Institution 
2254  So.  Bumby 
Orlando,  Florida  32806 
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Workshop  Participants 


Page  2 


Don  w,  Browning 
Titusville  High  School 
129  Severely  St. 

Titusville/  Florida  32708 

Homer  R.  Bull  jr. 

Dunedin  High  School 
11170-74  Ave.  N. 

Seminole,  Florida 

Anthony.  J.  Burnette 

Suwannee  Vocational  Technical  School 

'206  N.  Parramore/ 

Madison,  Florida  32340 

Kyrle  J,  Bur lew 

Polk  Vocational  Technical  Center 
2120  Diile  St. 

Lakeland,  Florida  33801 

Douglas  A.  Chorvat 
Hernando  High  School 
Rt.  1 Box  229 

Brooks ville,  Florida  33512 

William  M.  Conner 
Polk  Vocational  Technical  Center 
504  Norfolk  Circle 
Lakeland,  Florida  33801 

John  D.  Davis 

Duval  County  Technical  High  School 
287  East  47  St 

Jacksonville,  Florida  32208 

Marvin  B.  Dorsey  Jr. 

Melbourne  High  School 
133  St.  George  Rd. 

W*  Melbourne,  Florida  32904 


4 


» , 


!• 
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Workshop  Participants 


Page  3 


Edward  F.  Fricker 
Cocoa  High  School 
1160  Montego  Bay  Dr. 

Merritt  Island,  Florida  32952 


James  H,  Frost 
Jay  High  School 
Post  Office  Box  163 
Milton,  Florida  32570 


Alfred  C.  Gonzalez 
Key  West  High  School 
Post  Office  Box  2537 
Key  West,  Florida  33040 


Alfred  Govantes 
Howard  W,  Blake  High  School 
* 1102  N*  Albany  Ave, 

Taittpa,  Florida  33607 


James  L*  Groover 

S*  H.  Vocational  Technical  School 

Rt * Box  2O0E 

Madison,  Florida  32340 


William  L*  Horne 
Duval  Ct.  Board  of  Education 
3834  Rendale  Dr* 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32210 


George  B*  Bowden  Jr. 

North  Technical  Education  Center 

1411  No.  Lakeside 

Lake  Vorth,  Florida  33460 


Workshop  Participants 


Arthur  G.  Julien 
Vanguard  High  School 
920  N.E.  9th  St. 
Ocala,  Florida  32670 


Lester  F.  Lawson 
George  Stone  High  School 
709  Lakewood  Hd, 
Pensacola,  Florida  32505 


Lawrence  R.  Lindsey 
Dixie  Hollins  High  School 
1700-28  St.  S. 

St.  Petersbury,  Florida 


Jose 1 C.  Lopez 

Dixie  M.  Hollins  High  School 
5251  54th  St.  N. 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


Kenneth  G.  McCal lister 
Titusville  High  School 
62  Carpenter  Rd. 
Titusville,  Florida  32780 


Willie  L.  McElroy 
Hialeah  High  School 
16320  N.W.  23ct. 
Opalocka,  Florida  33054 


James  W.  McKinney 
Lakeview  High  School 
285  James  Dr. 

Winter  Garden,  Florida  32787 
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Workshop  Participants 


Page  5 


Napoleon  Mills 

Manatee  Area  Vocational  Center 
203-lOth  Av,  E. 

Bradenton,  Florida  33505 


Gerald  R,  Myers 

Mid,  Florida  Technical  Institution 
4200  Lake  Underhill  Dr, 

Orlando,  Florida  32803 


Norwood  d,  Nelson  Jr, 
The  English  Center 
230  W,  31  St, 

Hialeah,  Florida  33012 


Paul  E,  Nixon 

Walton  Vocational  Technical  School 
R#4  box  75 

De  Funiah  Springs,  Florida  32433 


Leon  Af  Perpall  Jr, 

West  Nassav  County  High  School 
Post  Office  BOX  187 
Callahan,  Florida  32011 


George  w,  Robbins 
Marion  County  High  School 
Rt,  1 Box  223 
ORlawaha,  Florida  32679 


W~yne  Rupe 

Polk  Vocational  Technical  Center 
422  21  st,  S,W, 

Winter  Haven,  Florida  333880 
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Workshop  Participants 


Douglas  Southworth 
Duval  County 
2102  Ronald  Lane 
Jacksonville , Florida  32216 


George  H . Stroud 

Florida  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
83  Coquina 

St  Augustine,  Florida  *'20  84 


Edward  B„  Taylor 

Clay  Jr.  Sr.  High  School 

303  E , Nyguist  Cr. 

Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida  32043 


Lawrence  Udell 
Hamilton  County  School 
Pest  Office  Box  135 
White  Springs,  Florida  32096 


Raymond  S.  Wallenthin 
Anne  Lytle  #583 
6416  Dornil  Ct. 

Jacksonville*  Florida  32210 


Nathaniel  J.  Washington 
Melbourne  High  School 
614  S . Georgia  A e . 
Cocoa,  Florida  32924 


Winzal^  T.  Walkins  Sr. 

Withlacoochee  Vocational  Technical  Center 
654  11. E.  1st  St. 

Crystal  River,  Florida  32629 


Page  6 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  Institute  was  conducted  in  the  General  Motors  Company 
Training  center  9039  Beach  Boulevard  of  U.  S,  Alt,  #1S  and  U,  S, 
90S,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  from  June  16  through  July  3,  1970. 

It  was  planned  and  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Division 
of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  General  Motors  Training  Staff. 

Participants  were  recommended  by  their  county  superinten- 
dent o1'  vocational  directors  and  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  need  for  the  institute.  The  participants  were  given  a 
stipend  and  travel  allowance  to  offset  the  expenses  of  attendance. 
Organization  and  registration  was  conducted  on  June  15, 

1970,  at  9:00  a,m.  Registration  for  college  credit  was  available 
for  all  those  desirous  of  the  5 quarter  hours  credit  and  were 
officially  registered  in  Florida  State  University,  Thirty  seven 
of  the  forty  three  participants  registered  for  college  credit. 
After  registration  and  introductions # Mr,  Larry  E,  Saville, 

Manager  of  the  General  Motors  Training  Center,  divided  the  par- 

* 

tici pants  into  five  groups  for  the  two-week  program  in  Automo- 
tive  Mechanics  - Four  of  the  groups  devoted  two  and  one  half 
days  (22  hours)  to  each  of  the  first  four  division  programs  and 


the  fifth  group  (one  teacher)  joined  another  group  and  spent 
the  entire  ten  days  in  the  lasL  division  program, 

■E 

Each  of  the  five  staff  members  as  follows s 
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I Pontiac  Motor  Division 
Mr,  Ralph  o.  Martin,  Instructor 

A,  Remove  and  Re-install  all  parts  in  transmission  case  2 hrs- 

B,  Studying  the  proper  names  and  positions  of  all  parts  2 hrs, 

C,  Disassemble,  inspect,  and  assemble  component  parts  6 hrs. 

D,  ■ Study  and  t ace  power-flow  and  unit  application  4 hrs. 

E,  Study,  trace,  and  inspect  hydraulic  oil  circuits  8 hrs. 


II  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Division 
Mr.  E.  G,  Bruno,  instructor 
Electrical  Accessories 

A.  Guide  Matic:  a semi-automatic  electric  device  that  controls 

the  high  and  low  b^ams  of  the  cars  headlights 
in  response  t-o  light  froan  approaching  car. 

1.  Theory  and  operation 

2.  Diagnosis 

3.  Service 


B.  Cruise  Control:  a speed  control  system  which  employs  man- 

ifold vacuum  to  power  the  throttle  servo  unit. 


1,  Theory  and  operation 

2,  Diagnosis 

3,  Service 

C.  Quadrajet  Carburetor 

1,  Theory  and  operating 

2,  Early  production  changes 

3,  Diagnosis 

4 , Servi  ce 


D.  Emission  Control  System 


1.  Transmission  controlled  spark  (T,C,S,J 

2.  Air  injection  reactions  {A,I,R,) 

3.  Controlled  combustion  system  (C,C.S.) 
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III  United  Motors  Service 
Gene  Toles , Instructor 
Advanced  Electrical 

A.  Semi  Conductors:  Function  and  use  in  automotive  electrical 

components 

1.  Ignition 

2.  Regulators 

3.  Generators 

4 . Transmission 

B.  Integrated  Charging  Systems 

C.  New  product  information 

D.  Electrical  component  of  Emission  Control  System 

IV  Brc  :e  Division 
George  Keelean,  Instructor 

A.  Review  of  History  of  Development 

B.  Fundamentals  of  Brakes 

C.  Operation  and  servicing  of  Disc  Brakes 

D.  Operation  and  Servicing  of  Power  Brakes 

V  Fisher  Body  Division 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Thompson i Inscructor 


A.  Fabric  Roof  Cover  Repair  1 day 

B.  Fabric  Cover  Replacement  1 day 

C.  Metal  Repair  2 days 

D.  Gas  Welding  1 day 

E.  Heat  Distortion  and  Shrinking  2 days 

F.  Advanced  He finishing  Techniques  3 days 
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The  third  week  of  the  Jacksonville  Workshops  was  devoted 
to  Teacher  Improvement.  Through  intensive  study  and  practice 
in  writing  test  questions,  much  progress  was  made  in  developing 
materials  which  can  serve  as  a basis  and  guide  in  constructing 
a state-wide,  standard,  competence  examination  for  students 

graduating  from  Vocational  Industrial  courses*  Mr*  John  Sojat, 
State  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education, 

Mr*  Thomas  Carter,  Coordinator  Vocational  Industrial  Education, 
Duval  County  School  Board,  and  Mr.  w*  L.  Newton,  assistant 
Professor,  Vocational  Teacher  Education,  College  of  Education, 
Florida  State  University  conducted  this  phase  of  the  workshops* 
The  participating  teachers  worked  on  phases  of  the  examination 
represented  by  the  following  list. 


I 
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Instructors  Who  Worked  on  Automotive  Examination 


GROUP  NO. 

SECTION 

ROOM 

1-A 

Engines 

D~14 

F,  (Ford) 

Lynn  L,  Banister 

G,  (G.M.C.) 

Gernald  R.  Arney 

F. 

Carl  Farris 

G. 

L.  R.  Lindsey 

C,  (Chrysler) 

L,  A.  Sprinkles 

G, 

M.  B.  Dorsey 

G, 

W.  Robbins 

1-B 

Engines 

D^17 

F. 

Threadwell  Campbell 

- 

G, 

W.  L,  McElroy 

F, 

M,  H,  Shafer 

F, 

Roy  Hurst 

C, 

p,  w,  Greiss 

G. 

C,  R,  Atchley 

G. 

r" 

W,  T,  Watkins 

2 -A 


Electrical 


D-15 


C. 

G, 

C, 

G. 

F, 

G, 
G, 


A,  L,  McClain 
A,  Govantes 
L,  J.  Frektic 
A,  J,  Burnette 
V,  M.  Derich 
Bill  Horne 
L.  A.  perpoll 


2-b 


Electrical 


D-10 


G, 

G, 

G, 

C. 

G. 

G. 


Jphn  D.  Davis 
J,  L,  Groover 

T,  0,  Andrews 
' N,  J.  Reinec 

U.  J.  Washington 
Homer  Buy. 
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GROUP  NO 


SECTION 


ROOM 


3 -A 

Front  End  Steering  & Brakes 

D-12 

c 

H.  L.  Hildreth 

c, 

Richard  McBride 

F. 

B.  V*  Lisle 

G- 

A.  C*  Gonzale2 

G. 

E.  B . Taylor 

G* 

Don  Browning 

G, 

Walter  Basford 

3-B 

Front  End  Steering  & Brakes 

D-13 

F. 

G. 
G, 
G* 
G. 
G, 
G. 


John  A,  McKinley 
Douglas  Southworth 
K,  G.  McCallister 
James  Frost 
Wayne  Ruper 
Fricker,  E,  F. 

G.  R,  Meyers 


4-A 


Tr ansmi s s i ons  and  Drive  Line 


D-ll 


G, 

C. 

F. 
G* 
G* 

G. 


j.  w.  Baggan 
John  Coleman 
John  E,  Hutson 
D»  A.  Chorvat 
William  Conner 
J,  K,  Baxter 


4-B 


Transmissions  and  Drive  Line 


D-8 


F. 
Cw 

G, 
G* 
G, 
G. 


Carrol  N*  Smith 
S*  S,  Williams 
P , E,  Nixon 
C*  R.  Barr 
N,  Mills 
G,  H,  Stroud 


ERJC 
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GROUP  no, 

► 

5 -A  Emission 

System: 

SECTION  ROOM 

Tune  Up  & Air  Condition  D~6 

4 

C* 

H*  W,  stobert 

. 

G* 

K*  J*  Bur lew 

G* 

N*  D,  Nelson 

F* 

G.  Tf  Dumencich 

G, 

Ray  Wallen thin 

G. 

Jose  Lopez 

■ 

5-B  Emission 

System: 

Tune  Up  & Air  Condition  D-9 

- 

C* 

John  E.  Meyers 

G* 

L.  F,  Lawson 

G* 

G , Bt  Howden 

J 

G* 

I- 

Peter  Bern ado 

- 

F, 

E.  G,  Trumans 

G. 

James  W.  McKinney 

Instructors  Who  Worked  on  Appliance  Repair  Examinations 

\ 

4 

? 

Jt 

Donald  H,  Buxton 

* 

■Hu 

1 

,1 

J 

4 

■i 

H*  L*  Cheatham 

William  F,  Lon 3 Jr* 

■■ 

5 

Buck  Commander 

Walter  A.  Lyons 

-h 

William  c*  Hansen 

Mack  A.  McQuaig 

i- 

xl 

.1 

Amos  T,  Hatmaker 

Andrew  Madison 

i 

William  B.  Kelly 

Ossie  0,  Padgett 

I 

■5 

Paul  Kretzschmar 

Joseph  H*  Spencer  Jr* 

i 

James  H*  Lazenby 

Warren  G*  Voegeli 

Edward  J * Lemcke 

Marcus  A.  Winsryg 

Thomas  C . Wynn 

A 

■fi 

» 
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At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  each  participant  was  asked 
to  evaluate  the  entire  institute  by  filling  out  the  survey  form, 
"REACTIONS  OF  A PARTICIPANT , " WHICH  FOLLOWS , 

The  reactions  and  suggestions  of  the  forty  three  participants 
were  studied  carefully  and  the  results  are  summarized  in  italics 
on  the  form  itself. 

These  will  be  used  as  guidelines  in  formulating  plans  for 
similar  Workshops  which  may  be  instigated  later. 
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Sheet  X of  3 


REACTIONS  OF  A PARTICIPANT 
INTRODUCTION 


your  constructive  reactions  to  this  institute  are  invited 
on  this  form.  They  are  needed  as  a basis  for  planning  similar 
activities  for  you  and  others  in  the  future*  Hopefully,  they 
can  be  made  better  with  your  help  in  identifying  strengths 
which  sU&gest  more  of  the  same  and  weaknesses  which  call  for 
change  and  improvement* 

This  shouldnft  take  you  a great  deal  of  time,  but  please  . 
do  it  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  invitation* 
Also,  please  do  it  without  consulting  others*  your  independent 
reactions  are  wanted*  Of  course,  it  is  not  signed*  Most  mean- 
ing will  be  derived  from  a composite  of  the  reactions , with  the 
greatest  attention  given  to  the  points  of  agreement  among  some 

Urn 

of  the  participants* 
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INSTITUTE: 

Automotive 

L 

LOCATION: 

General  Motors  Training  Center 

DATE: 

June  IS  - July  3t  19?0 

... 

GENERAL  REACTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


1*  What  activity  not  in  the  program  would  you  like  to  see 
included? 

IS  of  43  participants  left  this  blank « 

2 wanted  more  on  Methods  of  teaching 

3 more  time  at  training  center 
2 more  Diesel  tuneup 

2 glasswork 

others  complimentary 

2 . What  changes  would  you  suggest  for  the  improvement  of 

similar  activities  in  the  future?  (Such  as  course  content 
and  method  of  instruction*) 

6 of  42  participants  left  this  blank 

3 more  time  on  fewer  units * 

2 more  glass  work , 

4 mare  handout  materials 

2 poor  location  for  last  week 
others  complimentary 

3*  Aside  from  the  topics,  what  did  you  like  best  about  this 
institute? 

$ of  the  43  participants  left  this  blank 
20  quality  of  instruction  and  instructors « 

5 work  with  teachers  from  other  schools 

$ facilities  - clean,  neat,  adequate,  cool , good  food * 

3 training  aids  ** 

3 informality  and  communication  between  instructors  and  students 
4 , Aside  from  the  topics  what  did  you  dislike  about  this 
institute? 

10  of  the  43  participants  left  this  blank 
14  no  dislikes 
19  Location  of  third  week * 
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Sheet  3 of  3 


Reaction  Sheet 


5,  What  other  suggestions  would  you  make  for  improving  future 
institute? 

12  of  the  participants  left  this  blank* 

Use  3rd  week  for  lesson  plans * 

Better  planning  on  motels 3 rates  and  reservations 
10  location  for  3rd  week 
10  none 

More  time  in  training  center 

More  time  for  teachers  to  " get  together  and  talk" 

6*  What  activities  would  you  suggest  adding  or  deleting  from 
the  institute? 

22  of  the  participants  left  this  blank  More  time  at  training 

S none  center * 

Mox*e  time  for  teachers  to  "get  together  and  talk" 

More  handout  materials 

7 . What  is  your  overall  reaction  to  the  entire  institute?  (Check  one 


1 b, 

jin*  u*r~  d. 
U3T  e. 


It  was  e complete  waste  of  time* 

Mostly  old  stuff  or  of  littxo  significance. 

Some  of  little  value,  mostly  good. 

A valuable  experience  X was  happy  to  have. 

As  good  as  it  could  be  under  the  circumstances, 
(limitation  of  time,  size  of  group) 

Excellent:  No  criticism. 


8*  Number  of  years  teaching  experience  0 had  3;  ? had  2;  . 

€ had  3;  2 had  4;  6 had  $;  6 had  ?;  2 had  9}  2 had  ,30;  1 had  11;  T had  12; 
1 had  IZ;  1 had  16;  2 had  18;  1 had  19;  and  1 had  22 
9.  General  comments  on  the  institute. 

18  of  the  participants  left  this  blank 

20  well  planned informative  t educational , excellent j very  good, , 
Change  location  of  3rd  week * 

Need  more  emphesis  on  professionalism  and  preparedness 
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THE  FLORIP  \ STATE  UNIVERSITY 

AH.-hSSEK  32306 


VOCATIONAL  ttL-CATiQN  &IVH.&S 


ThACrt  AkO  tftpOL-STf-hAL 

blBTfllAuTlVI 

COOPf  flAHVI 

MAkAOtMfNT 

HE  ALT*  OCCU^ATlOkT 

KflSOhrAL  SEA vice 

VOCATIONAL  OUi0a*CI  Knv,c^ 


July  3,  1970 


To  ihont  it  Itay  Concern 
Tills  will  certify  tliat: 

attended  the  Auto  :tcchanic$  Institute  conducted  at  the 
Gereral  l motors  Training  Center,  JadscAvi  lie,,  Florida,  ( 
June  15  through  July  3,  1970*  This  Institute  was 
sponsored  jointly  by  Florida  ^ate  University  and  die 
State  Ocpartient  of  Education, 


h,  E*  hewton 
Assistant  Professor 
Vocational  Education 

WU\!;rco 
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COLLABORATING  INDUSTRIES  - MACH IN  ' SHOP  WORKSHOP 
FORT  LAUDERDALE , FLORIDA 

July  15  - July  31,  1970 
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Workshop  for  Machine  Shop  Instructors 
Sheridan  Vocational  Center 
5400  Sheridan  Street 
Hollywood,  Florida 
July  15  - 31,  1970 


PARTICIPANTS 


Edward  A,  Arnold 

North  Technical  Education  Center 
7071  Garden  Road 
Post  Office  Box  10415 
Riviera  Beach,  Florida  33404 

Thomas  Booher 

Sheridan  Vocational  Center 
5400  Sherids.n  Street 
Hollywood,  Florida  33020 

Louis  J,  Castronuovo 
Sheridan  Vocational  Center 
5400  Sheridan  Street 
Hollywood,  Florida  33020 

John  Diehl 

Booker  T,  Washington  Jr,  High 
1200  N.  W.  6 Avenue 
Miami,  Florida  33136 

Wallace  Elliot 
Sheridan  Vocational  Center 
5400  Sheridan  Street 
Hollywood,  Florida  33020 

Richard  F,  Finn 

Broward  Vocational  Center-North 

900  N,  E.  56  Street 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33308 

Thomas  Hillard 

Polk  Vo rational -Technical  Center 
Route  1,  Box  71-E 
Bartow,  Florida  33830 
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Workshop  Participants 


Page  2 


William  C.  House 

polk  Vocational -Technical  Center 
Route  1 , Box  71 -E 
Bartow,  Florida  33830 

James  A.  Humberstone 
Dixie  Hollins  High  School 
4940  62  Street/  North 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida  33709 

Theodore  Lydz inski 
Vocational -Technical  Education 
Dade  County  School  Board 
1410  N.  E.  2 Avenue 
Miami/  Florida  33132 

Edward  F . Mahoney 
Vocational-Technical  Education 
Broward  County  School  Board 
1350  S.  W.  2 Court 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33312 

Gordon  A.  Masony 

Broward  County  vocations ’ Center “North 

900  N.  E.  56  Street 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33308 

Vincent  A.  Mitchell 
Hialeah  Senior  High  School 
251  E.  47  Street 
Hialeah,  Florida  33012 

Ralph  P.  Mundell 
Paxton  Senior  High  School 
3239  W.  5 Street 
Jacksonville/  Florida  32205 
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Workshop  Participants 


Page  3 


Hugh  D,  Norton 

Centeral  Florida  Junior  College 
Post  Office  Box  1388 
Ocala,  Florida  32670 

William  Oakley 
Sheridan  Vocational  Center 
5400  Sheridan  Street 
Hollywood,  Florida  33020 

Richard  J,  Rickey 

Vocational -Technical  Education 

Broward  County  School  Board 

1350  S.  W,  2 Court 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33312 

Arlie  J,  Roberts 

North  Miami  Senior  High  School 

800  N*  E,  137  Street 

Miami,  Florida  33163. 

Herman  G,  Voss,  Jr, 

Sheridan  Vocational  Center 
5400  Sheridan  Street 
Hollywood,  Florida  33020 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  summer  Workshop  for  machine  shop  instructors  was  planned 
and  organized  cooperatively  by  personnel  from  uiany  industrial 
plants  and  educational  agencies.  Each  made  many  valuable  con- 
tributions toward  making  it  both  practical  and  technical  in 
nature  and  content.  It  was  conducted  in  and  from  the  Sheridan 
Vocational  Center  5400  Sheridan  Street,  Hollywood,  Florida  and 
the  Broward  County  Vocational  Center  900  N,E,  56th  Street,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida, 

The  nineteen  participants  were  selected  from  those  recom- 
mended by  their  respective  county  superintendents  and/or  county 
directors  of  Vocational  Education,  Those  participants  who  had 
to  leave  their  home  counties  were  paid  a stipend  and  travel 
allowance  to  help  with  expenses  of  attending  the  workshop. 

After  the  organization  and  orientation  meeting  18  of  the 
19  participants  were  officially  registered  with  Florida  State 
University  for  the  five  quarter  hours  of  college  credit 
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AGENDA 


WORKSHOP  FOR  MACHINE  SHOP  INSTRUCTORS 


Sheridan  Vocational  Centjj 
5400  Sheridan  Street 
Ho 1 lywood , Flor i d a 
July  15-31,  1970 


July  15  8:30  a.m.  - 9:30  a.m. 

Registration  - Room  F-3 
W.  L„  Newton,  Registrar 


9:30  a.m.  * 12:00  noon 

Basic  Principles  Involved  in  Developing 
a sound  Philosophy  and  Principal 
Objectives  for  Vocational  Education 
Programs 

July  16  9:00  a.m.  - 1:00  p.m. 

Seminar  - ECM 

Chem-FOrm  Plant  - 1410  S,  W.  8 Street 
Pompano  Beach 

July  17  9:00  a.m.  - 1:00  p.m. 

Continuation  of  Seminar  on  ECM 

July  20  9 : 00  a.m.  - 1:00  p.nu 

Seminar  on  EDM 

Machine  Shop  - Sheridan  Vocational  Center 

July  21  9:00  a.m.  - 1:00  p.m. 

Continuation  of  Seminar  on  EDM 

July  22  8:30  a.m.  - 4:30  p.nu 

Developing  and  Using  Performance 
Oh jec Lives 

Room  F-3  f Sheridan  Vocational  Center 


P 
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July  23  8:30  a*m.  “ 4:30  p.ttu 

Construction,  Administration  and  Evaluation 
of  tests 


July  24  8:30  a.m.  - 4:30  p.m. 

Effective  Techniques  for  Teaching 
in  the  Classroom  and  Shop 


July  27  9:00  a.m.  Meet  at  Broward  County 

Vocational  Center  900  N.E*  56th  Street t 
Ft*  Lauderdale?  phone  771-0515; 

For  lost  persons. 


9:30  a*m.  Esarbe  Manufacturing 
5421  N.E.  14th  Avenue 
Ft*  Lauderdale 

(Mr*  Quinn  Sturgis,  Production  Manager) 


11:00  a.m.  Luncheon 

Sweden  House  (Smorgasbord) 
5550  N.  Federal  Highway 
Ft*  Lauderdale 


1:30  p.m*  Mew  Industrial  Techniques 
12325  West  Sample  Hoad 
Coral  Springs 
(Mr.  Don  Manning^ 
Vice-President  of 
Manufacturing) 
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July  28  8:00  a. m.  Meet  at  Broward 

County  Vocational  Center 
900  N.E.  56th  Street 
Ft.  Lauderdale 


9:00  a.m.  Thomas  Edison  (McGraw) 
1400  West  Commercial  Boulevard 
Ft.  Lauderdale 

(Mr,  Jim  Brewer,  Training  and 
Safety  Supervisor) 


11:00  a,m.  Luncheon 
Harris  Imperial  Steak  House 
A-l-A  at  Atlantic  Boulevard 
Pompano  Beach 


2 :00  p .m.  S ,T*D. 

1408  S*W,  8th  Street 
Pompano  Beach 

(Mr.  Leonard  E.  Burgess#  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manufacturing 
Engineer 


July  29  9:00  a*m*  - 3:00  p.m. 

Seminar  - Numerical  Control 

Machine  Shop,  Sheridan  Vocational  Center 

July  30  9:00  a.m,  - 3:00  p.m. 

Continuation  of  Seminar  on  Numerical  Control 


July  31  8:30  a.m.  Meet  at  Broward  County 

Vocational  Center 
900  N*  E*  56th  Street 
Ft.  Lauderdale 

9:30  a.m.  Control  Laser  Corporation 
1800  S*W,  7th  Avenue 
Pompano  Beach 

.(Mr.  Author  Mintz,  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager) 
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At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  each  participant  was  asked 
to  evaluate  the  entire  institute  by  filling  out  two  survey  forms* 
"REACTIONS  OF  A PARTICIPANT"  and  "WORK  CHECK  SHEET"  which  follow, 
in  this  order. 

The  reactions  and  suggestions  of  the  nineteen  participants 
were  studied  carefully  and  the  results  are  summarized  in  italics 
on  both  forms . 

These  will  be  used  as  guidelines  in  formulating  plans  for 
similar  Workshops  which  may  be  instigated  later. 
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REACTIONS  OF  A PARTICIPANT 
INTRODUCTION 

Your  constructive  reactions  to  this  institute  are  invited 
on  this  form-  They  are  needed  as  a basis  for  planning  similar 
activities  for  you  and  others  in  the  future.  Hopefully,  they 
can  be  made  better  with  your  help  in  identifying  strengths 
which  suggest  more  of  the  same  and  weaknesses  which  call  for 
change  and  iirtprovement. 

This  shouldnlt  take  you  a great  deal  of  timei  but  please 
do  it  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  invitation. 
Also,  please  do  it  without  consulting  others.  Your  independent 
reactions  are  wanted.  Of  course,  it  is  not  signed.  Most  mean- 
ing will  be  derived  from  a composite  of  the  reactions,  with  the 
greatest  attention  given  to  the  points  of  agreement  among  some 
of  the  participants , 
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INSTITUTE:  Machine  Shop 

LOCATION:  Sheridan  Vocational  Center 

Hollywood  Florida 

DATE : duty  IS  - 31,  1970 

Swmary  of 

GENERAL  REACTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


I*  What  activity  not  in  the  program  would  you  ? iVe  to  sec 
included? 

6 of  29  participants  left  this  blank * 

6 want  more  work  practice  on  special  machines 
4 more  on  programming  and  tape  making 
3 perfectly  satisfied . 


2.  What  changes  would  you  suggest  for  the  improvement  of 

similar  activities  in  the  future?  (Such  as  course  content 
and  method  of  instruction.) 

6 left  this  blank » 

3  less  lectures  - more  work  practice 

More  time  for  NC  and  EDM 

Hot  more  than  half-day  lectures 


3*  Aside  from  the  topics,  what  did  you  like  best  about  this 
institute? 

4 Seminar  on  ECM  and  EDM 
9 Shop  tours 

5 Good  instructors  - Good  instruction 

2 modem  techniques 

4*  Aside  from  the  topics  what  did  you  dislike  about  this 
institute . 

$ left  this  blank 

B classroom  periods  too  long  - too  little  movement* 

3 limited  time  on  NC  and  programming » 
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Reaction  Sheet 


5.  What  other  suggestions  v,  ,jld  you  make  for  improving  future 
institute? 

0 Icjt  t'riic  blank 

Select  and  wotifg  participants  earlier 

Have  riniler  uo>~'\3hcp  wove  often 

Divide  into  oxalic a groups  and  alternate  visits 

less  FSU  teaching 

6.  What  activities  would  you  suggest  adding  or  deleting  from 
the  institute? 

10  left  this  blank 

Hove  tir:e  for  plan^  visits 

bore  one  ECl-i*  EDM  and  HC 


7.  What  is  your  cveiall  reaction  to  the  entire  institute?  (Check  one 


J1TT  a, 


111  e, 


Xt  was  a compile  waste  of  time. 

Mostly  old  stuff  or  of  little  significance. 

Some  of  little  value,  mostly  good. 

A valuable  experience  I was  happy  to  have* 

As  good  as  it  could  be  under  the  circumstances 
(limitation  of  time,  size  of  group) 


'ITT* 1 f.  Excellent:  No  criticism* 


8.  Nurct.r  of  years  teaching  eyperience4  had  Ij  1 had 

Z had  S;  1 h ad  4;  ] had  L;  J had  6 ; 2 had  ?;  1 Jiad  8 ; 1 had  1 had  10; 
2 had  IS;  and  1 had  21 

9.  General  comments  on  the  institute. 


5 left  this  blank 
4 very  wortnuhi le 
Should  r,e  cotutuctcd  yearlg 
9 Ver  f goo  ! - ver.j  informative 
Lev  Lures  good  t>ut  too  long* 
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WORKSHOP  CHECK  SHEET 


WORKSHOP  FOR  MACHINE  SHOP  INSTRUCTORS 

Sheridan  Vocational  Center 
5400  Sheridan  Street 
Hollywood,  Florida 
July  15-31,  1970 

Indicate  your  rating  of  each  of  Lhe  workshop 
sessions  listed  below  on  the  basis  of  their 
value  to  you  as  an  aid  in  updating  your  work . 


Note:  Some  instructors  did  not  check  all  items. 


r 


Check  (vp 


■d 

o 

o 

o 


Session 


Topic 


1 


Basic  Principles  Involved  in 
Developing  a Sound  Philosophy 
and  Principle  Objectives  for 
Vocational  Education  Programs 


2 


10  0 


2 


Seminar  on  ECM 


3 18 


3 1 Seminar  on  EDM 


1 


5 ;n 


Developing  and  Using 
Psrformance  Objectives 


1 


9 ? 


Construction , Administration 
and  Evaluation  of  Testa 


12  8 ? 


Effective  Techniques  for 
Teaching  in  the  Classroom 
and  Shop 


Visits  to  Plants 


13  6 8 


Seminar  on  N/C 


1 h 1Z 


1 8.  j i 


Comments Lsw  Azin&ieA 


2i5n 


Excellent 
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COMMENTS  BY  ENRO^LEES  IN  WORKSHOP 


- "The  entire  seminar  was  v^cy  instructive , especially  to  a a 

new  instructor  such  as  I." 

- ’*1  believe  we  should  have  a 'pro1  aid  'con'  meeting  immediately 

after  the  shop  visits*" 

- "Very  good  - well  organized  * 11 

- "Would  like  to  have  seen  some  N/C  equipment  demonstrated  at 

Sheridan,  Too  much  time  spent  on  F,S,U,  principles/1 

- "As  a whole,  this  workshop  was  very  worthwhile.  The  time  was 

better  spent  than  in  some  of  the  other  required  courses.  The 
plant  visits  were  much  more  worthwhile  conducted  in  a group 
such  as  this,  rather  than  individually," 

- "The  workshop  sessions  were  very  informative  and  educational 

and  will  aid  me  in  updating  my  work," 

- "Very  helpful  to  me  as  a new  teacher/' 

-"Too  much  time  spent  on  philosophy  and  objectives," 

- "Some  w^rk  was  sketchy,  probably  due  to  lack  of  time.  Other- 

wise,  good  use  of  ti*  was  indicated," 

- "A  very  valuable  experience," 

- "Too  muen  time  wasted  in  seminar  on  N/C  covering  machining 

computer  that  should  have  been  on  N/C  - someone  other  than 
salesman  should  be  the  instructor." 

- "Less  tiir.i;  devoted  to  teaching  i lilosophy  and  more  time  to 

doing  the  job, 

- "Good  - let's  have  more  and  in  other  areas  as  well." 

- "Classroom  sessions  were  a little  ]ong  and  the  chairs  quite 

hard/1 
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THE  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
'''ALLA  HASSES  32306 


VOC-A.* |DnaL  touc. A.1  ION  C>lVI?'ON  AN&  ihOUMhiaL 

EMSTRlEUllVf 

COOPERATIVE 

MfcfcACEUENl  TRAINING 

HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 

PERSONAL  StRviCt 

VOCATIONAL  GUiOanCS  SERVICES 


July  31,  1970 


To  Whom  it  May  Concern 
This  will  certify  that? 

attended  the  Machine  Shop  Institute  conducted  at  the 
Sheri dun  Vocational  Technical  Center/  Fort  Lauderdale/ 
Florida/  July  15  through  July  31,  1970,  This  Institute 
was  sponsored  jointly  by  Florida  State  University  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education* 

W,  L,  Newton 
Assistant  Professor 
Vocational  Education 

WLN :mo 
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Workshop  for  Appliance  Instructors 
Frigidaire  Division 
General  Motors  Training  Center 
9030  Beach  Boulevaid 
Jacksonville!  Florida 
June  15  - July  3,  1970 


PARTICIPANTS 


Donald  H*  Buxton 

Po3k  Vocation  Technical  Center 

3209  Ave  I N,W, 

Winter  Haven,  Florida  33880 


H,  L.  Cheatham 
W.  M,  Raines  High  School 
5101  Foxbora  Rd, 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32208 


Buck  Commander 
Pensacola  Junior  College 
4512  Flore lie  Way 
Pensacola,  Florida  32505 


William  C.  Hansen 
#583  Annie  Lythe 
12540  Pulaski  Rd, 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32218 


Amos  T.  Hatma1  er 

Polk  Vocational  Technical 

Rt*  1 Box  90R 


Eartow , 


Florida 


Cer.ter 
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Workshop  Participants 


William  B.  Kelly 
Duval  County  High  School 

302  Bonnlym  Dr. 

Orange  Park,  Florida  32073 


Paul  Kretzschmar 

Miami  Jackson  High  Schoo- 

4251  N.W.  12St, 

Ft.  Lauderdale , Florida  33313 


James  H,  Lazenby 
Duval  County  High  School 
7453  Greenway  Sr.  South 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32210 


Edward  J . Lem eke 

Polk  Vocational  Technical  Center 

Rt.  1 Box  231 -B 

Ft.  Meade,  Florida  33841 


William  F.  Lone  Jr. 

N,  B.  Forrest  Senior  High  School 

9909  103rd 

Jacksonville,  Florida  32210 


Walter  A.  Lyons 

Miami  Senior  Hign  School 

14545  English  Rd, 

Miami  Lakes.  Florida 


Mack  A.  McQuaig 
Columbia  High  School 
Post  Office  Box  933 
High  Spring,  Florida 


32643 
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Workshop  Participants 


Page  3 


Andrew  Madison 
Vanguard  High  School 
Rt,  1 Box  33 
Reddick,  Florida  32686 


Ossie  0,  Padgett 

George  Stone  Vocational  Technical  Center 
Rt  2 Box  75 
Brewton,  Alabama 


Joseph  H , Spencer  Jr, 

Duval  Board  of  Public  Instruction  #583 
5848  Wending  Dr, 

Jacksonville i Florida 


Warren  G,  Voegeli 
Dixie  Hollins  High  School 
5240  47th  Ave.  N 
St  Petersburg,  Florida 


Marcus  A,  Winsryg 
Technical  High  School 
914  Old  Hickory  Rd. 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32207 


Thomas  C , Wynn 
Ribault  Senior  High  School 
5106-Roancke  Blvd, 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Appliance  Repair  Workshop  was  conducted  in  Frigidaire 
Division  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation  Training  Center  located 
at  9039  Beach  Boulevard  or  at  the  intersection  of  u,S,  Highways 
90  South  and  1 South  in  Jacksonville,  Florida  from  June  15  through 
July  3,  1970.  It  was  planned  and  conducted  in  Cooperation  with 
the  Vocational , Technical  and  Adult  Education  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  the  staff  of  the  General  Motors  Training  Center. 

Participants  were  recommended  by  their  county  superintendent 
or  Vocational  directors  and  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
need  for  this  experience.  Those  who  had  to  go  out  of  the  County 
were  given  a stipend  and  travel  allowance  to  help  pay  expenses. 

Organization  and  registration  for  the  Workshop  were  conducted 

■ 

at  9; 00  a,m.  on  June  15,  1970,  Fifteen  of  the  eighteen  participants 
wanted  to  obtain  the  five  quarter  hours  credit  offered  for  success* 
ful  completion  of  the  course  and  were  officially  registered  in 
Florida  State  University. 

These  participants  went  to  the  Frigidaire  Division's  Lab- 
oratory where  Mr.  J»  E,  Crawford  took  them  through  the  following 
program  during  the  next  ten  days: 
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General  Motors  Training  Center 
Frigidaire  Division 

Product  Information  and  Service  Techniques 

h 

A.  Basic  Electricity  and  Fundamentals  of  Refrigeration  5 days 


B.  Operation  and  Service  of  Frost  Free  Refrigerators  2 days 

C.  Operation  and  Service  and  of  Laundry  Products 1 day 

D.  Electric  Range  Service  Techniques  1 day 


E.  Review  and  General  Service  Procedures 

and  Precautions  **■*■***■■•  ■■■■■1  day 

At  the  close  of  the  Workshop , The  General  Motors  Training 
Center  provided  a steak  dinner  and  an  "After  Dinner  Speaker"  for 
all  participants  and  the  staff  presented  each  with  an  appropriate 
Diploma. 
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The  third  week  of  the  Jacksonville  Workshops  was  devoted 
to  Teacher  Improvement,  Through  intensive  study  and  practice 
in  writing  test  questions,  much  progress  was  made  in  developing 
materials  which  can  serve  as  a basis  and  guide  in  constructing 
a state-wide,  standard,  competence  examination  for  students 
graduating  from  Vocational  Industrial  courses*  Mr*  John  Sojat, 
State  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adul*;  Education, 
Mr.  Thomas  Carter,  Coordinator  Vocational  Industrial  Education, 
Duval  County  School  Board t and  Mr.  w*  L.  Newton,  assistant 
Professor,  Vocational  Teacher  Education,  College  of  Education/ 
Florida  State  University  conducted  this  phase  of  the  workshops. 
The  participating  teachers  worked  on  phases  of  the  examination 
represented  by  the  following  list. 
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Instructors  Who  Worked 
GROUP  NO, 


1-A 


F,  (Ford) 

G.  (G,M, C , ) 

F. 

G, 

C.  (Chrysler) 
G • 

G , 


1-B 


F, 

G. 
F, 

F, 
C« 

G. 

G , 

2 -A 


C. 

G , 
C, 
G , 
F. 
F, 
F, 


2-B 

G , 
G. 
G, 
C, 
G, 
G, 


on  Automotive  Examination 
SECTION 


Engines 


Lynn  L,  Banister 
Gernald  R.  Arney 
Carl  Farris 
L,  R.  Lindsey 

L,  A,  Sprinkles 

M,  B , Dorsey 
W.  Robbins 


Engines 


Threadwell  Campbell 
w,  L,  McElroy 
M.  H,  Shafer 
Roy  Hurst 
P,  W,  Greiss 
C,  R.  Atchley 
W.  T,  Watkins 

Electrical 

A.  L , McClain 
A.  Govantes 
L,  J,  Frektic 
A,  J,  Burnette 
V.  M,  Derich 
Bill  Horne 
L, A.  Perpoll 


Electrical 

John  D,  Davis 
j*  L.  Groover 
T,  0,  Andrews 
N,  J.  Reinec 
N.  J,  WahingtOn 
Homer  Bull 


ROOM 

D-14 


D-17 


D-15 


D-H 
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GROUP  NO 


SECTION 


ROOM 


< 

t 

U u h (J>  oo  o 

Front  End  Steering  & Brakes  D-12 

H.  L.  Hildreth 
Richard  McBride 
B.  V.  Lisle 
A.  C,  Gonzalez 
E.  B.  Taylor 
Don  Browning 
Walter  Basford 

3-*B 

Front  End  Steering  & Brakes  D-13 

F. 

G. 
G » 
G* 

G- 
G • 

John  A.  McKinley 
Douglas  Southworth 
K*  G*  McCallister 
James  Frost 
Wayne  Ruper 
Frxcker,  E.  F* 

G* 

G*  R*  Meyers 

4 -A 

Transmissidns  and  Drive  Line  D-ll 

G* 

C* 

J*  W*  Baggan 
John  E*  Biitsoh 

F * 

D*  A*  Chorvat 

G. 

William  Conner 

G * 

G- 

J . K * Baxter 

- \ ■ ■ * * ■ , > 

1 ■ * , .A 

4-B 

Transmissions  and  Drive  Line  D-8 

■r 

F * 

Carrol  N*  Smith 

c* 

«S*‘S*  Williams 

G * 
G. 

p*  E*  Nixon 
C,  R*  Barr 

G* 

N*  Mills 

G. 

G.  H*  Stroud 
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GROUP  NO* 


SECTION 


ROOM 


5 -A  Emission  System:  Tune  Up  & Air  Condition  D-6 


C. 

G. 

Gt 

F, 
G* 

G. 


H*  W*  Stobert 
K*  J.  Bur lew 
N*  D*  Nelson 
G,  T*  Dumencich 
Ray  Wallen  thin 
Jose  Lopez 


5-B  Emission  System:  Tune  Up  & Air  Condition  D-9 


C* 

G. 

G* 

G. 

F. 

G* 


John  E*  Meyers 
L.  F*  Lawson 
G*  B*  Howden 
Peter  Bernado 
E*  G«  Trumans 
James  W»  McKinney 


Instructors  Who  Worked  on  Appliance  Repair  Examinations 


/ 


Donald  H*  Buxton 
H.  L*  Cheatham 
Buck  Commander 
William  C.  Hansen 
Amos  T*i  Hatmaker 
William  B.  Kelly 
Paul  Kretzschmar 
James  H»  Lazenby 
Edward  J » Lemcke 


William  F*  Long  Jr 
Walter  A,  Lyons 
Mack  A*  McQuaig 
Andrew  Madison 
Ossie  0*  Padgett 
.. Jos£&h  H*  Spencer 
Warren  G»  Voegeli 
Marcus  A*  Winsryg 
Thomas  C*  Wynn 


* 


Jr* 
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At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  each  participant  was  asked 
to  evaluate  the  entire  institute  by  filling  out  the  survey  form, 
"REACTIONS  OF  A PARTICIPANT , ■*  which  follows. 

The  reactions  and  suggestions  of  the  eighteen  participants 
were  studied  carefully  and  the  results  are  summarized  in  italics 
on  the  form  itself. 

These  will  be  used  as  guidelines  in  formulating  plans  for 
similar  Workshops  which  may  be  instigated  later. 


.1 


A 

i 
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REACTIONS  OP  A PARTICIPANT 

I 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

4 Tt  - * 

Your  constructive  reactions  to  this  institute  are  invited 

I 

I 

on  this  form.  They  are  needed  as  a basis  for  planning  similar* 

activities  for  you  and  others  in  the  future*  Hopefully,  they 

can  be  made  better  with  your  help  in  ^ l.'ying  strengths 

which  sugges£*^pore  of  the  same  and  weaknesses  which  call  for 

change  and  improvement.  : 

This  shouldn't  take  you  a great  deal  of  time,  but  please 

do  it  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  invitation. 

Also,  please  do  it  without  consulting  others.  Your  independent 

reactions  are  wanted.  Of  course,  it  is  not  signed.  ' Most  mean- 

ing  will  be  derived  from  a coiriposite  of  the  reactions/  with  the 

greatest  attention*  given  to  the  points  of  agreement  among  some 

* 

of  the  participant  *. 


r 


-i 


r 
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* 


INSTITUTE  t 
LOCATION 


Appliance  Repair1 

Frigidaire  Division 
General  Motors  Training  Center 


DATE : 


June  15  - July  Z,  1970 


GENERAL  REACTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


1*  What  activity  not  in  the  program  would  you  like  to  see 
included* 

More  films  - more  hew  technology  - more ' electricity  * 

More  effort  toward  standardising  procedures  and  methods  of  teaching. 
More  trouble-shooting  practice 
More  time  in  training  Center 

2.  What  c langes  would  you  suggest  for  the  improvement  of 

similar  activities  in  the  future?  (Such  as  course  content 
and  method  of  instruction. 


7 to  8 participants  left  blank 
more  handouts 

Admit  only  appliance  repair,  teachers  and  divide  into  beginners  and 
advanced  groups * 

3*  Aside  from  the  topics,  what  did  you  like  best  about  this 
institute? 

i 

J left  these  blank 

8 quality  of  instructor  and  instruction 
Z discussions  with  other  instructors 

Others  complimentary  of  whole  course,  fad li ties,  etc * 

4*  Aside  from  the  topics  what  did, you  dislike  about  this 
institute? 

9 left  this  blank 

Z resented  **old  timers”  and  "know-it-alls*  disrupting  the  instruction 
Z location  for  Z rd.  week 
Z limited  time  and  work  in  the  center • 
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Reaction  sheet 


5*  What  other  suggestions  would  you  mate  for  improving  future 
institute? 

* left  blank 

Make  smaller  groups  of  homogenious  members* 

Spend  all  3 weeks  in  training  center* 


6*  What  activities  would  you  suggest  adding  or  deleting  from 
the  institute? 


8 left  blank 

Indus tria  l e lectrici  ty 

Add  solid  state 

More  on  controls-elect  deal  and  mechanical 

* -i 

7*  What  is  your  overall  reaction  to  the  entire  institute?  (ChecJc 


a*  It  was  a complete  waste  of  time* 

b.  Mostly  old  stuff  or  of  little  significance* 


c * 

nrf  3 id* 

e. 

11  f* 


Some  of  little  value r mostly  good* 

A valuable  experience  1 was  happy  to  have* 

As  good  as  it  could  be  under  the  circumstances  * 
(limitation  of  time,  size  of  group) 

Excellent:  No  criticism* 


8*  Number  of  years  teaching  experience  4 had  1;  2 had  8; 

1 had  3;  1 had  4 ; 3 had  3;  1 had  7;  2 had  10;  1 had  11;  8 had  16;  and  1 had  21 

9*  General  comments  on  the  institute* 

‘Well  planned  and  executed 
Excellent  instruction 
Hope  to  be  back  next  year * 
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THE  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

TALLAHASSEE  3 23 CM 


VOCATIONAL  GOUCATlOhT  OIVttiM 


July  3,  1970 


TflAPe  AnO  INDUSTRIAL 

DISTRIBUTIVE 

COOPERATIVE 

MAhAOEMENT  TrAInInG 

HBaLTH  OCCUR  AT  IONA 

tGRSQNAL$tRVlCf 

VOCATIONAL  OUIOAnCI  H AVLCES 


To  .Khan  it  May  Concern 
lliis  will  certify  that: 

attended  the  Appliance  Repair  Institute  conducted  at  the 
General  Motors  Training  Center,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
June  15  through  July  3,  1970*  This  Institute  was  sponsored 
jointly  by  Florida  State  IMversity  and  the  State  Departiaent 
of  Education* 


W,  L.  Newton 
Assistant  Frofessor 
Vocational  Education 

WLN:mo 
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KIEKHAEFER  MERCURY  SMALL  ENGINE  WORKSHOP 


SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
June  Is  -July  3,  1970 
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Workshop  for  Small  Engines  instructors 
Kiekhaefer-  Mercury  Outboard  Motor 
Field  Service  Center 
Sarasota,  Florida 
June  15  - July  3,  1970 


PARTICIPANTS 


John  Bullard 
Mays  Junior  High  School 
14135  Jackson  Street 
Richmond  Hights,  Florida  32806 


John  D,  Carter 
Jones  High  School 
392  Domino  Drive 
Orlando,  Florida  32805 


Page  L , Ford 

Liberty  County  High  School 
Post  Office  Box  235 
Bristal,  Florida  32321 


Robert  M,  Gay 
Carrabelle  High  School 
Post  Office  Box  283 
Carrabelle,  Florida  32322 


Bobby  E , Martin 

Polk  Vocational  Technical  Center 
125  5th  J,  P, 

Winter  Haven/  Florida  33880 
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Workshop  Participants 


Page  2 


James  R.  Rollins 
Ketterlinus  Junior  High 
47  Coguina  Avenue 
St.  Augustine,  Florida  32084 

Floyd  R , Rowan 
Lincoln  Middle  School 
3107  -14  Avenue  W. 

Bradenton/  Florida  33505 

Frank  G . Ruhle 
Orange  County  School  Board 
In06  Queens  Way  Road 
Orlando / Florida  32809 

Ross  W,  Smith 
Sarasota  B*  P*  I. 

3715  Villa'  France  Avenue 
Sarasota,  Florida  33580 

Alvin  B.  Witt 

N,  Technical  Education  Center 

1909  Prairie  Road 

W.  Palm  Beach/  Florida  33406 
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t-  IGNITION  SYSTEM  < T«wt  ■ 4«f»l' 

QUALI- 

FIES 


2-CyJ.  Standard 
4-Cyl,  Stqndord 
6*Cyf-  Standard 
8-Cyl.  Standard 


i 


NEEO&  REO, 
EXP  Eft,  TRNO. 


2-Cyl.  Thunderbolt 
4-Cyl.  Thunderbolt 
6-Cyl.  Thunderbolt 
8-Cyl.  Thunderbolt 


% ELECTRICAL  SYSTEM  - pi*Bn«»lt  * T#*e»  Repair 


Star per 
Alternator 
Rectifier/Regulator 
Homes*  • internal /Ext, 
In  Moments 
Electrical  Switches 


. J.  TEST  equipment 
V-OA  Tester 
Magneto  Ana  ty  ter 
Tachomeler  Taster 
Tach-Dwell  Meter 


3 


4,  CARBURETOR/FUEL  SYSTEM  - Dlognotl*.  Repoir 


Timing-Testing- Adj.  Cont. 

4-Cycle  4-Cyl. 

6-Cyl, 

8-Cyl. 

4.  GEAR  HOUSING 

Disassemble  ot  Reassemble 
Water  Pump 


QOALU 

FlEO 


7.  DRIVE  UNIT 

Disassemble  4 Reassemble 
Shimming  Procedure^ 

L SHORT  BLOCK 

Disassembly  & Reassemble 
Shimming  Procedure 
*-  INSTALLATION 
Engine/Dr  iva 
Steering 

Remote  Controls 
' Propeller  Selection 

IP.  HYDRAULICS 
Tilt 
Trim 


Til  lot  son 

' Gaiter 
Rochester 
Ktelthaefer 

AC 

Primer  Bulb 

Filters 

J.  TIMING-TESTING- ADJUSTING 

2-Cycle  2-Cyi. 

4-Cyl. 

A-Cv|. 


SB2-? 


II.  MISCELLANEOUS 

Tools  & Equipment 
Trouble  Shooting 
Warranty. 


U CLASSROOM  PERFORMANCE 

Understands  Manuals 
Interest  A Attention 
Attitude  St  Cooperation 
Participation 


"2  m 


comments  (oven) 


ueeos  red. 
ExpEr.  TrnG. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  Workshop  for  Small  Engine  instructors  was  conducted  in 
the  Kiekhaefer  Mercury  Outboard  Motor  Field  Service  Center, 

Sarasota/  Florida  from  June'  15  through  July  3,  1970*  It  was 
planned  and  organized  cooperatively  by  personnel  from  the  Kiekhaefer 
Mercury  Company/  the  Division  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education/  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Vocational  Teacher 
Education  Department  of  Florida  State  University* 

r 

The  ten  participants  were  selected  from  those  recommended  by 
their  county  superintendent  and/or  county  Vocational  directors* 

Those  who  had  to  leave  their  home  county  were  paid  a stipend  and 
a travel  allowance  to  help  with  the  cost  of  attending*  These  ten 
participants  also  registered  for  and  received  the  5 quarter  hours 
of  college  credit  provided  by  Florida  State  University* 

After  registration  and  orientation,  the  Kiekhaefer  Mercury 
Small  Engine  Specialist  took  charge  of  the  group  and  presented  the 
three^week  intensive  treatment  of  the  Service  Training  Materials 
outlined  in  the  attached  11  Student  Evaluation  Report,  * 


I 


1 


If 

* 
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At  the  en^  of  the  third  week,  each  participant  was  asked 
to  evaluate  the  entire  institute  by  filling  out  the  survey  form, 
"REACTIONS  OF  A PARTICIPANT,"  which  follows* 

•I 

The  reactions  and  suggestions  of  the  ten  participants  were 
studied  carefully  and  the  results  are  summarized  in  italics  on 
the  form  itself. 

These  will  be  used  as  guidelines  in  formulating  plans  for 
similar  Workshops  which  may^be  instigated  later* 


$ 


t1, 

; 

i 

% 

S 

* 

\ 


A* 

t 

/ 
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REACTIONS  OF  7i  PARTICIPANT 
INTRODUCTION 

Your  constructive  reactions  to  this  institute  are  invited 
on  this  form.  They  are  needed  as  a basis  for  planning  similar 
activities  for  you  and  others  in  the  future.  Hopefully/  they 
can  be  made  better  with  your  help  in  identifying  strengths 
which  suggest  more  of  the  same  and  weaknesses  which  call  for 


change  and  improvement. 

This  shouldn’t  take  you  a great  deal  of  time,  but  please' 

* L 

J 1 

do  it  carefully,  thoughtfully/  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  invitation. 
Also/  please  do  it  without  consulting  others.  Your  independent 
reactions  are  wanted.  Of  course/  it  is  not  signed.  Most  mean- 
ing will  be  derived  from  a composite  of  the  reactions/  with  the 
greatest  attention  given  to  the  points  of  agreement  among  some 

j 

of  the  participants. 
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Sheet  2 of  3 


INSTITUTE  i Small  Engines 


LOCATION  i Kiekhaefer  - /! fercury  Outboard  Motors 


DATE : June.  IS  - Jut £ 3±  1970 ■; 

Swrrmry  of 

GENERAL  REACTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


I*  what  activity  not  in  the  program  would  you  like  tc  see 
include d? 

Z of  the  10  partioipan ts  left  this  blank* 

4 wanted  irore' practical  experience 
2 more  theory 

4 others  very  good  to  excellent 


2.  what  changes  would  you  suggest  for  the  improvement  of 

similar  activities  in  the  future?  (such  as  course  content 
and  method  of  instruction*) 

Shop  and  classroom  should  be  separate 

More  handouts 

More  visual  aids 

More  practical  experience 


3.  Aside  from  the  topics,  what  did  you  like  best  about  this 
institute? 

Quality  instructor  - quality  instruction 
class  size  (10) 

Discussions  and  fellowship 
Troubleshooting  practice 


4*  Aside  from  the  topics  what  did  you  dislike  about  this 
institute? 

3 left  this  blank 
Classroom  and  shop  together 

Outside  noise  (adjacent  to  busy  airport) 

1 
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Reaction  Sheet 


5.  What  other  suggestions  would  you  make  for  improving  future 
institute? 

4 left  this  blank 
More  visual  aids 

Butter  classroom  j 

6,  What  activities  would  you  suggest  adding  or  deleting  from 
the  institute? 

6 left  this  blank 

Atone  work  experience  - in  shop  and  on  adjusting  while 

operating  in  water*  ' 

i 

1*  What  is  your  overall  reaction  to  the  entire  institute?  (Check  one 
a.  It  was  a complete  waste  of  time. 

’ b.  Mostly  old  stuff  or  of  little  significance. 

1111  c.  Some  of  little  value,  mostly  good. 

4. 

h t 

21  d.  A valuable  experience  I was  happy  to  have. 

■ . ui 

A 

1111  e.  As  good  as  it  could  be  under  the  circumstances.^ 
(limitation  of  time,  sizeof  group) 


8. 


f.  Excellent:  No  criticism. 


Huxrtber  of  years  teaching  experience  3 had  J;  1 had.  3j 
1 had  1 Had  10 j 1 had  J3;  1 had  l&j  1 had  To)  1 had  'Zb 


9.  General  comments  on  the  institute. 


3 left  blank 
3 said  excellent 
1 privilege  to  attend 
1 excellent  instructor  and  instuotion 
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THE  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

TALLAHASSEE  323CG 

* 

TftAPt  ANO  *HQUITp|I4L 
dfltTftWWTIVT 
COOPCftATlVf 

UAH AOCMW  TRAINING 

health  occupations 

PERSONAL  It  ft  VMM 
VOC  AT4QHAL  OUTDANCE  ST  ftV  ICtS 


July  3,  1970 


To  When  it  Kay  Concern 
This  will  certify  that: 

attended  the  Small  Engines  Institute  conducted  at  the  Mercury 
Outboard  Training  Center,  Sarasota  Florida,  June  15  through 
July  3,  1970#  This  Institute  was  sponsored  jointly  by 
Florida  State  University  and  the  State  Department  of 

i 

Education* 

W*  L*  Newton 
Assistant  Professor 
Vocational  Education 

► 

HLN:jw  ] 


VOCATIONAL  TPlKATiqf*  OIVtf  ION 
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KIEKHAEFER  MERCURY  SMALL  ENGINE  WORKSHOP 


SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
July  6 - July  31,  1970 
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Workshop  for  Small  Engines  Instructors 
Kiekhaefer  - Mercury  Outboard  Motor 
Field  Service  Center 
Sarasota,  Florida 
July  6 - 24,  1970 


PARTICIPANTS 


Willie  I*.  Baxter 
Dixie  County  High  School 
Post  Office  Box  162 
Cross  City,  Florida  32628 


Lee  M*  Crews  Jr* 

Suwannee  - Hamilton  Vocational  Technical  Center 
502  Meadow  St* 

Live  Oak,  Florida  32060 


Frank  M*  Fogarty 
paxon  Senior  High  School 
4845  Wesch  Blvd* 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32207 


John  G*  Hall 
Wakulla  High  School 
Post  Office  Box  265 
Sopchoppy,  Florida  32358 


Linden  H*  Heston 
Technical  High  School 
1670  St*  Paul  Ave* 
Jacksonville,  Florida  32207 
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Workshop  Participants 


Eugene  C.  Poke 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf 

15  Shevavdoak  St; 

St*  Augustine,  Florida  32084 


Thomas  E.  Scott 
Trenton  High  School 
Post  Office  BOX  369 
Trenton,  Florida  32693 


Alvin  L.  Ward 
Glades  Co,  B*  p*  I* 

Box  287 

Moore  Haven,  Florida  33741 


Willie  R.  Young 

George  Stone  Vocational  School 

1500  East  Scott 

Pensacola,  Florida  32503 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  second  section  of  the  Workshop  for  Vocational  teachers  of 

Small  Engines  was  conducted  in  the  Mechanic  Training  Laboratory  of 

* 

the  Kiekhaefer  Mercury  Outboard  Motor  Field  Service  Center, 

Sarasota,  Florida  from  July  6 through  July  31,  1970.  It  was  planned 
and  organized  by  personnel  from  Kiefhaefer  Mercury  Company,  the 
Division  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Mult  Education,  State  bepart- 
ment  of  Education  and  the  Vocational  Teacher  Education  Department 
of  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32306. 

The  ten  participants  were  selected  from  Small  Engine  instructors 
who  were  recommended  by  their  respective  county  superintendents 
and/or  Vocational  directors.  Each  participant  who  had  to  go  out 
of  his  home  county  was  given  a stipend  and  a travel  allowance  to 
help  pay  the  cost  of  attending.  Nine  participants  registered  for 

j 

E 

and  earned  the  5 quarter  hours  of  college  credit  offered  by  Florida 
State  University. 

b „ 

After  registration  and  introductions , the  Kiekhaefer  Mercury 
Small  Engine  Specialist  took  charge  of  the  group  and  presented 

I 

a three  week,  intensive  treatment  of  the  Service  Training  Materials 

* 

i 

outlined  in  the"  attached- "Student  Evaluation  Report."—  - . . .. 
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STUDENT  EVALUATION  REPORT 

Service  TrciSnir.ti  Center  Locator.  Sarasota, sis.  & se; 


OLfTftftiftft 

MEKCKUISER 

SNOW  VthtlCLE 

, OTHER 

; ■ 

Nomrof  C&un* 

-1 — * 

- 

— 

— - 

l Wk  2 Wk  Adv 

iWk  2 Wk  Adv 

1 Wk 

' ^ J 

1 Wk 

Dates  Attended:  F/om 


to 


7&: 

.,  Student'  la  Mechanic 


Other 


iS?eCi M 


Student  Rating  Coda:  Qualified  ___  Needs  Experience 


Requires  Further  ^reining 


ir 

QUALt-  NEEDS  REQt 
FIEO  EXP  Eft.  TRNG, 


\.  I COITION  SYSTEM  * Te*l  - R«j>*tr 

2*Cyl.  Stondord 
4*Cyl.  Slondord 
6^CyJ.  Standard 
8-CyJ.  Stondord 

2'CyJ-  Thunderbolt  __ _ - — 

4-Cyl.  Thunderbolt  .. 

6-Cyl.  Thunderbolt  ...  Mrr_ 

fbCyl.  Thunderbolt  m„  ,t  __ 

% ELECTRICAL  SYSTEM  * DlegneeJ  s . Test  • Repair 

Starter  ■■  - 

Alternator  __ 

Rectifior/Ragulotor  - 

Homes*  ■ Intern  ol/Ext*  _ , 

Instruments  - j 

Electrical  Switches  M - 

1 TEST  EQUIPMENT 

V-0*A  Tester  __  - 

Magneto  Analyser  .. 

Tachometer  Tester  - 

Tach- Dwell  Motor  „ „ 

A CARE URETO ft/ FU  EL  SYSTEM  ■ OieffWAJe . Retail 

Ti  llotson  « n 

Carter , 

Rochester  -,rw,  _ 

Kickhotfer  ■ 

AC  ' _ 

Primer  Bulb  _ - 

Filters  tr  __ 

A 

-A 

f.  TIMING*  TE  ST  ING.ADJUS  TING 

2'CycJe  2-Cyl. 

^Cyl.‘ 

6-Cyl. 


Timing*  Tasting -Adi.  Cant. 
4*(£ycje  4-Cyl. 

SCyl. 

8-Cyl. 


OUALt*  NEEDS  ftEO> 
FI  ED  EXp Eft,  TRNC. 


«.  GEAR  HOUSING 

Disassemble  & Reassemble 
Water  Pump 

7-  DRIVE  UNIT 

Disassemble  & Reassemble 
Shimming  Procedural 

t,  SHORT  BLOCK 

Disassemble  & Reassemble 
Shiiiuning  Praeadure 
2 INSTALLATION  f 

Engine/Drive 
Steering 

Remote  Controls 
Propeller  Selection 

10.  HYDRAULICS 
T s*i 

11.  MISCELLANEOUS 

Tools  & Equipment 
Trouble  Shooting 
Worronty 

12  CLASSROOM  PERFORMANCE 
Understands  Manuals 
Interest  Attention 
Altitude  & Cooperation 
Participation 


. comments  ioverI 


At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  each  participant  was  asked 
to  evaluate  the  entire  institute  by  filling  out  the  survey  form, 
"REACTIONS  OF  A PARTICIPANT,"  which  follows, 

The  reactions  and  suggestions  of  the  ten  participants 
were  studied  carefully  and  the  results  are  summarised  in  italics 
on  the  foi^n  itself, 

These  will  be  used  as  guidelines  in  formulating  plans  for 
similar  Workshops  which  may  be  instigated  later. 
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Sheet  1 of  3 


REACTIONS  OF  PARTICIPANT 
INTRODUCTION 

Your  constructive  reactions  to  this  institute  are  invited 

■ * 

on  this  fortu  They  are  needed  as  a basis  for  planning  similar 

activities  for  you  and  others  in  the  future.  Hopefully,  they 

■ 

can  be  made  better  with  your  help  in  identifying  strengths 
which  suggest  mere  of  the  same  and  weaknesses  which  call  for 
change  and  improvement. 

Th  .s  shouldn't  take  you  a great  deal  of  time,  but  please 

l 

I 

do  it  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  invitation. 
Also,  please  do  it.  without  consulting  others*  Your  independent 
reactions  are  wanted*  Of  course,  it  is  not  signed*  Most  mean- 
ing will  be  derived  from  a composite  of  the  reactions,  with  the 
greatest  attention  given  to  the  points  of  agreement  among  some 
of  the  participants* 


& 
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Sheet  2 of  3 


INSTITUTE:  Small  Engines 


LOCATION : Kiekhaefer  Mercury  Outboard  Motors 

' ' "V 

DATE : JuL^  € - My  197_0  

Stannary  of 

GENERAL  REACTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


1 . What  activity  not  in  the  program  would  you  like  to  see  * 
included? 

5 of  20  participant  left  this  blank 
Mora  handouts 

Testing t troubleshooting  and  adjustments  while  in 
actual  service* 


2*  What  changes  would  you  suggest  for  the  improvement  of 

similar  activities  In  the  future?  (Such  as  course  content 
and  method  of  instruction*) 

$ left  blank * 

Better  seating  and  classroom 
More  films  and  other  visuals 
Less  outside  noise  (adjacent  to  busy  airport) 

■rt. 

3.  Aside  from  the  topics,  what  did  you'  like  best  about  this, 

■ institute? 

The  instructor 

Chance  to  talk  with  other  teachers 
Being  able  to  "do*  what  uad  taught 


4*  Aside  from  the  topics  what  did  you  dislike  about  this 
institute* 

2 left  this  blank  * 

Bo  classroom  - poor  seating  in  chop  and  no  air-conditioning 
Outside  noise 
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Reaction  Sheet 


5*  What  other  suggestions  would  you  make  for  improving  future 
institute? 


■ 2 left  this  blank * 

Mors  handouts  v ■ 

Ouiter. place  to  study 

Air-conditioning 

6,  What  activities  would  you  suggest  adding  or  deleting  from 
the  institute? 


7 * 


? left  this  blank 

More  time  on  outboard  and  no  time  on  stem  drive* 

What  is  your  overall  reaction  to  the  entire  institute? 
a,  It  was  a complete  waste  of  time, 

b,  Mostly  old  stuff  or  of  little  significance, 

e.  Some  of  little  value,  mostly  good. 


{Check  one) 


1222  1 d,  a valuable  experience  I was  happy  to  have, 

e.  As  good  as  it  could  be  under  the  circumstances, 
(limitation  of  time,  size  of  group)  v 

H f.  Excellent:  Wo  criticism. 


8,  Number  of  years  teaching  experience’  2 had  Is  2 had  2 ; * 

1 had  5;  1 had  10S  1 had  1$;  

9,  General  comments  on  the  institute, 

iK 

4 left  this  blank 

include  loan  mover  engines 

Very  good , satisfactory,  time  well  spent* 
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THE  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE  32306 

VOCATIONAL  IDuCaT  ICW  Dl  VI WON 

July  24,  1970 

P 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern 

This  will  certify  that: 
attended  the  Small  Engines  Institute  conducted  at 

~9 

* the  Mercury  Outboard  Training  Center,  Sarasota, 

Florida  July  6 through  July  24,  1970*  This  institute 
was  sponsored  jointly  by  Florida  State  University  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education* 

W*  L.  Newton 
Assistant  Professor 
Vocational  Education 

WLN:mo  ? 


TftAfit  Ahb  ihbu*TftiAV 

ptfTfttHjTlVt 

nortiiATivt 

VAN  A Of  MINT  TftAIhlNO 

HI  ALT*  OCCUPATION* 

PtMOEUL  SCftVlCfl 
VOCATIONAL  OUlOANCI  tKftVlC  .t 
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COLLABORATING  CONSULTANTS  COSMETOLOGY  WORKSHOP 

■■  *■ 

IS 

Sheridan  Vocational  Center 

•i  H 

Hollywood/  Florida 
July  13  - July  29 , 1970 
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Workshop  for  Cosmetology  instructors 
Sheridan  Vocational  Center 
5400  Sheridan  Street 
Hollywood,  Florida 
July  13,  - 29,  1970 

H 


PARTICIPANTS 


■ Sybil  M,  Bishop 
Sheridan  Vocational  Center 
6531  Grant  St* 

Hollywood,  Florida  33024 

Dario  A*  Bogni 

Brewster  Adult  Technical  School 
"11719  Marjory  Ave* 

Tampa,  Florida  33606 

I 

Mildred  R»  Cline 

Lewis  M.  Lively  Vocational  Technical  School 
Rt*  9 Box  725 

Tallahassee,  Florida  32301 

Katherine  B*  Cowden 
North  Technical  Education  Center 
100  Shore  Ct*  Apt*  2 14 A 
North  Palm .Beach,  Florida 

Ovida  R«— Davis 

Central  Florida  Junior  College 
416  So*  E*  Fort  King  St* 

Ocala,  Florida  32670 

Venice  A.  Ergle 

WithlaCooche  Vocational  Technical  Center 
3631  S*  E*  12th  Pi* 

Ocala,  Florida  32670 

Thelma  N*  Farley 
Miami  Senior  High 
430  Nest  33  St. 

- Hialeah^  Florida  33012  - . . 


\ 


\ 
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Workshop  Participants  Pago  2 


r 

Mortice  B,  Flora 

Tom  P*  Haney  Vocational  Technical  Center1 
1906  Chestnut  Ave, 

Panama  City  Florida  32401 


Margaret  c*  Foster 

Tampa  Bay  Vocational  Technical  School _ 

5703  Central 

Tampa,  Florida  33604 


Lonnie  M*  Hancock 
Central  Florida  Junior  College 
1305  N*E*  Osdeola  Ave* 

Ocala,  Florida  32670 

v * i 


Jeanette  L,  Hatch 

Swannee  Hamilton  Vocational  Technical  Center 

RU^Uox_172 

Wellborn,  Florida  32094 


Ethel  2*  Kr izba eke r 

Southwest  Miami  Vocational  School 

13801  N*  Miami  Ave* 

Miami,  Florida  33136 


Dorothy  H,  Lane 
Sheridan  Vocational  Center 
2522  Lincoln  St* 

Hollywood,,  Florida  33020 

* 
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Juanita  H*  Harrison 
Sheridan  Vocational  Center 
. 5495  N,W*  10th  Ct*  ^ 

Ft*  Lauderdale,  Florida  33313 


Workshop  participants 


Louise  A,  Mitchell 

Miami  Northwestern  Senior  High 

3280  N.W.  51-St, 

Miami , Florida  33142 


Mary  J,  Morgan 

Orange  County  Vocational  School 
1299  Grove land  Ave, 

Orlando,  Florida  32806 


r. 

Odessa  S.  Moses 
Vocational  Technical  Center 
Post  Office  Box  95 
Branford,  Florida  32008 


Ann  L,  O'Mahony 

St.  Augustine  Technical  Center 

Post  Office  Box  192 

St.  Augustine,  Florida  32084 

* 


Ruth  F.  Pybume 

Sheri den  Vocational  Center 

4760  N.W.  2nd  Ct. 

Plantation,  Florida 

" jF 

Lillian  E.  Reich le 

Lee  Ct,  Vocational  Technical  School 

4020  E,  River  Dr. 

Ft,  Myers,  Florida  339roi 


Geraldine  Rohnbacker 

tf.  Vocational  Technical  Center 

1767  N,E,  11th  St, 

Ocala,  Florida  32670 
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Workshop  Participants 


Page  4 


Dorothy  C*  Sawyer 

Worth  Technical  Education  Center 

1212  Loxahatchee  Dr* 

West  Palm  Beach , Florida  33401 


Gertrude  F*  Shipp 

North  Technical  Education  Center 

665  W.  4th  St* 

Tivera  Beach , Florida 


Gladys  W*  Sumpter 

Stanton  Vocational  High  School 

3148  Dandridge  Dr* 

Jacksonville , Florida  32209 


Berenice  R*  Walker 
& South  Florida  Junior  College 
St*  2 BOX  787-50 
Avon  Park,  Florida  33825 : 


Fannie  C*  Williams 
Sheridan  Vocational  Center 
16141  N*W*  18th  Ct* 

Opa  Locka,  Florida  33054 


Betty  J*  Yates 

Lee  County  Area  Vocational  Technical  School 
4777  McGregor  Blvd* 

Fort  Myers,  Florida  33902 


Harvey  M»  z archin 
Sheridan  Vocational  Center 
17520  N*fe*  7th  Ct*  N* 

Miami  Beach,  Florida  33162 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Cosmetology  workshop  was  indeed  a practical  workshop  and 

T, 

a technical  seminar,  both  designed  to  add  the  “new11  and  the  "now" 
to  what  the  28  Cosmetology  teachers  already  knew  and  to  what  the 

t 

28  Cosmetology  students  who  "sat-in"  are  learning*  It  was  conducted 
in  the  Cosmetology  department  of  the  Sheridan  Vocational  Center, 

5400  Sheridan  Street,  Hollywood,  Florida  from  July  13  through  July 
29,  1970*  Co-sponsors  of  the  workshop  were  staff  members  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  state 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Vocational  Teacher  Education 

f 

Department,  Florida  State  Univeristy. 

Participants  in.  this  workshops  were  selected  from  those 
Cosmetology  teachers  who  were  recommended  by  their  respective  county 
superintendents  and/or  -Vocational  directors*  Those  participants 
who  had  to  go  out  of  their  home  county  for  the  workshop  were  given 
a stipend  and  travel  allowance  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  attending* 
After  the  organization  and  orientation  Dee ting,  those  who 
wanted  to  receive  the  five  quarter  hours  of  college  credit  were 
officially  registered  in  Florida  State  University’s  course  VEN-419, 
Seminar  in  vocational  Education*  23  of  the  28  participants  registered 
for  college  credit. 

Consultants  and  Specialists  were  carefully  selected  to  present 

J*  " fc 

intensive  treatments  according  to  the  following  outline  and 
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schedule: 


A*  Hair  Styling,  Herbert  (Blackie)  Armstrong, 
Armstrong  University  of  Beauty 
Carters vi lie,  Georgia  ' 30120 


B,  Chemistry  of  Cosmetology,  Don  Sullivan, 
Chemistry  Consultant,  Mahdeen  Laboratories 
3737  Belt  Line  Road  - P.0.  Box  34630 
Dallas,  Texas  75234 


C*  Florida  Law  and  Cosmetology, 

Mrs*  Ruth  Campbell,  District  no*  V 
and  Robert  Hopperman,  District  No*  I, 

State  Board  for  Cosmetology,  Tallahassee,  Florida 


D*  Cold  Wave  Techniques,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lane 
Cosmetologist  and  Cosmetology  Instructor, 
Sheridan  Vocational  Center, 

Hollywood,  Florida 


E,  Color  Technology  and  Techniques  - Mrs.  Pat  O'Neil, 
Clairol  Color  Technician,  The  Clairol  Corporation 
Miami,  Florida 


F*  Make-Up,  Mrs*  Flo  Kruper,  Clairol  Make-Up 
Technician,  The  Clairol  Corporation, 
Miami,  Florida 


G*  Student  Grooming,  Mrs*  Hilda  Papostrat, 
Cosmetology  Specialist, 

Sarasota  Technical  Sqhool 
' Sarasota  Florida 


H*  Negro  Cosmetology  r Thermal  Pressing, 

waving,* and  curling,  Mrs.  Fannie  Williams, 
Consultant  Sheridan  Vocational  Center, 
Hollywood,  Florida 


I*  Round  Table  Discussions  - Problems , 
Questions,  Answers, 

Mary  Morgan,  Moderator,  Cosmetologist 
and  teacher. 

Orange  County  Vocational  School, 
Orlando,  Florida 


j,  Pacesetter  Films  - Beauty,  Fashion,  and  Poise 
Mrs.  Joann  Torreta,  Executive  Producer, 
p*0.  Box  14203 
Tampa,  Florida  33609 


K*  Summarization  and  Challenge 

W*  L.  Newton,  Assistant  professor 
Vocational  Teacher  Education 
Florida  State  University 
904  Wildwood 

Tallahassee,  Florida  32306 
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At  the  end  of  the  third  week/  each  participant  was  asked 
to  evaluate  the  entire  institute  by  filling  out  the  survey  form* 

11  REACTIONS  OP  A PARTICIPANT",  which  follows. 

4 

The  reactions  and  suggestions  of  the  twenty  eight  participanta 
were  studied  carefully  and  the  results  are  summarized  in  italics 

, j 

I 

on  the  form  itself. 

These  will  be  used  as  guidelines  in  formulating  plans  for 
similar  Workshops  which  may  be  instigated  later. 


* 


I 
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REACTIONS  OF  PARTICIPANT 
INTRODUCTION, 

¥ 

Your  constructive  reactions  to  this  institute  are  invited 
on  this  form*  They  are  needed  as  a basis  for  planning  similar 
activities  for  you  and  others  in  the  future.  Hopefully,  they 
can  be  made  better  with  your  help  in  identifying  strengths 
which  suggest  more  of  the  same  end  weaknesses  which  call  for 
change  and  improvement* 

l 

This  shouldn’t  take  you  a great  deal  of  time,  but  please  , 

l 

b 

do  it  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  invitation. 
Also,  please  do  it  without  consulting  others.  Your  independent 
reactions  are  wanted,  of  course  * it  is  not  signed.  Most- meaning 
will  be  derived  from  a composite  of  the  reactions,  with^ the 
greatest  attention  given  to  the  points  of  agreement  among  some 
of  the  participants. 
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INSTITUTE  i Cosmetology 

Sheriden  Vocational  Center 
LOCATION ; Bo  llywpod,  Florida 


DATE : - duly  13  - duly  29,  7970 

Suntnaiy  of 

GENERAL  REACTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  What  activity  not-  in  the  program  would  you  like  to  see 
included? 

22  of  28  participants  left  this  blank 
5 more  practical  w ork 

5 more  wig  work 

€ more  teachi, *g  techniques,  r thods>  aide* 

2*  What  ch§rftjes  would  you  suggest  for  the  improvement  of 

similar  activities  in  the  future?  (Such  as  course  content 
and  method  of  instruction.) 

20  left  this  blank* 

20  move  time  scheduled  to  work  practice 

6 less  note  taking  * have  guest  artists  duplicate 

and  handout  materials 
More  2km  Sullivan 

3*  Aside  froir  the  topics,  what  did  you  like  best  about  this 
institute? 

2 left  blank 

2 b Exchanging  ideas  - friendly  atmosphere 
Don  Sullivan 

Cooperation  of  Mrs*  Sharron 


4*  Aside  from  the  topics  what  did  you  dislike  about  this 
institute? 

17  left  this  blank 

Too  much  theory  and  not  enough  practice 

Having  students  from  Sheridan  Vocational  Center  made~group~to  large. 
Lengthy  last  day  session 
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Sheet  3 of  3 


Reaction  Sheet 


5*  What  other  suggestions  would  you  make  for  improving  future 
institute? 

12  left  this  blank . 

fore  demons t rations  and  lab  work* 

More  hair  coloring  - theory  and  practice 
More  an  hair  cutting , shaping,  and  styling 


6.  What  activities  would  you  suggest  adding  or  deleting  from 
the  institute? 

18  left  this  blank  - 

Experience  in  iron  curling 

More  on  wigs  and  hairpieces 

Delete  good  grooming  and  hair  dressing 


1.  What  is  your  overall  reaction  to  the  entire  institute?  (Check 


3. 


11 


u*t  art  i d. 


It  was  3 complete  waste  of  time* 

l'. 

3 b{  Mostly  old  stuff  or  of  little  significance 
c*  Some  of  little  value,  mostly  good* 

A valuable  experience  I was  happy  to  have* 


As  good  as  it  could  be  under  the  circumstances, 
{limitation  of  time/  si2e  of  group) 


\ 


f*  Excellent*  No  criticism* 


\ 


8*  Number  oi  years  \teaching  experience 


9*  General  comments  onVthe  institute* 
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DESCRIPTORS  - 'WORKSHOPS;  'VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  TEACHERS:  'TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

education:  'cosmetology;  cosmetologists: 

HYGIENE;  'TEACHES  EDUCATION 

ABSTRACT  - A 3- wee A vocational  teachers 
workshop,  sponsored  by  Florida  State 
University  in  cooperation  with  the  Florida 
State  Departaent  of  Education,  was  held  to 
provide  28  cosmetology  teachers  and  28 
students  with  current  and  new  information. 
Topics  were:  u)  Halt  Styling,  (2)  Chemistry, 
(3)  Law  and  the  State  Board,  {4)  Cold  Wave 
Techniques,  (5)  Colot  Technology  and 
Techniques,  (b)  Make-Up,  (7)  Student 
Crooning,  (8)  Theraal  Ptessing,  Waving,  and 
Cutling,  and  (9)  a tound  table  discussion  of 
ptoblens  and  questions.  Outlines  of  the 
presentations  including  illustrations  and 
examinations  ate  included.  At  the  end  of  the 
workshop,  each  participant  was  asked  to  fill 
out  an  evaluation,  and  these  results  are 
summarized.  A related  document  id  available 
as  vt  012  203  (also  in  this  issue}.  (SB) 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Cosmetology  workshop  was  indeed  a practical  workshop  and 
a technical  seminar t both  designed  to  add  the  "new"  and  the  "now" 

to  what  the  28  Cosmetology  teachers  already  knew  and  to  what  the 

1 

4 

28  Cosmetology  students  who: "sat-in"  are  learning.  It  was  conducted 
in  the  Cosmetology  department  of  the  Sheridan  Vocational  Center, 

5400  Sheridan  Street,  Hollywood,  Florida  from  July  13  through  July 
29,  1970,  Co-sponsors  of  the  workshop  were  staff  members  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Vocational  Teacher  Education 
Department,  Florida  State  University, 

Participants  in  this  workshops  were  selected  from  those 
Cosmetology  teachers  who  were  recommended  by  their  respective  county 
superintendents  and/or  Vocational  directors , Those  participants 
who  had  to  go  out  of  their  home  county  for  the  workshop  were  given 
a stipend  and  travel  allowance  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  attending. 
After  the  organisation  and  orientation  meeting,  those  who 
wanted  to  receive  the  five  quarter  hours  of  college  credit  were 
officially  registered  in  Florida  State  University's  course  VEN-419, 
Seminar  in  Vocational  Education,  23  of  28  participants  registered 
for  college  credit. 

Consultants  and  Specialists  were  carefully  selected  to  present 
intensive  treatments  according  to  the  following  outline  and  schedule 
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A,  Hair  Styling,  Herbert  (Blackie,'  Armstrong, 
Armstrong  University  of  Beauty 
Cartersville,  Georgia  30120 
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G,  Student  Grooming/  Mrs,  Hilda  Pap«*strat, 
Cosmetology  Specialist/ 

Sarasota  Technical  School. 

Sarasota,  Florida 


H,  Negro  Cosmetology  - Thermal  Pressing, 

waving,  and  curling/  Mrs-  Fannie  Williams, 
Consultant  Sheridan  Vocational  Center/ 
Hollywood,  Florida 


l 

o 

ERIC 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

by 

Thelma  Farley 


July  13  Orientation  and  Registration 

Mr,  W,  L.  Newton^  Florida  State  University 


I, 


Mrs,  Christine  SharrOn,  Coordinator  for  Cosmetology 
Assignment: 

Research  payroll  jobs  in  field  of  Cosmetology 


July  14  Stylist 

Herbert  "Blackie”  Armstrong,  Rome  Georgia 
Author  of  "Your  Move  to  Better  Hairdressing” 

I,  Discussion  on  Cram  Courses, 

II,  Psychology  in  student “Teacher  relationships, 

III,  Working  on  the  42%  of  women  needing  the  Cosmetologist, 

A,  What  a woman  wants  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  world 

1,  3 types  of  customers. 

a,  Woman  having  a large  family,  wants  a hair- 
style that  is  neat,  clean  and  holds  a set. 

b,  Career  girls  want  high  style  or  current 
trend, 

c,  Occasional  customer  who  wants  a natural  or 
slightly  different  style  for  a specific 
occasion. 

B.  Goal  in  life  is  Happiness. 

No  one  is  born  with  knowledge 

/ 

1.  The  three  routes  to  get  to  our  destination 

l "^'a.  Truth,  (a  liar  is  a mental  murderer) 

b.  Honesty,  (should  be  practiced  at  all  times) 

c.  Justice,  (result  of  truth  and  honesty) 

2,  Confidence  of  student  is  most  important  factor 
in  teaching. 


IV,  Basic  Fundamentals  of  Hair styling  and  How  to  Teach  It. 
A,  Jet  set-multiple  cambout 
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1*  Teach  one  set  that  can  have  a number  of  dif- 

ferent  combout  variations* 

2,  Line  of  direction "where  hair  begins  and  ends, 

3,  Flow  of . hair  is  the  direction  in  which  you 

want  the  hair  to  go, 

a.  If  hair  is  to  be  combed  down*  it  should  be 
set  in  a downward  motion, 

b.  If  hair  is  to  be  combed  at  an  angle,  it 
should  be  set  in  the  angle  or  direction  you 
are  going  to  comb  it  out, 

4,  Hold  comb  correctly. 

a,  teeth  away  from  you  (brush  comb  position) 

b,  teeth  down  (open  comb) 

c,  teeth  angle  (lock  comb) 


I.  The  haircut  is  the  bases  of  all  good  styling, 

- a.  Hold  comb  and  razor  in  one  hand, 
b.  Section  and  cut  every  half  inch  at  an 
angle. 

Setting 

I.  comb  hair  in  direction  of  style  combout, 

II*  Set  hair  in  direction  of  style  combout, 

III.  Brushout  in  direction  of  style  to  be 
completed. 

IV.  Have  complete  control  of  hair  at  all  times. 


V 


I 

* 
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D.  Stem  direction  in  Pincurling. 


I.  First  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of 
hair  from.  the  scalp  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  curl. 


\ 


a.  Do  not  place  clip  completely  through  to 
scalp,  it  disturbs  the  base  direction  of 
the  curl. 


Clip — 
Flat  curl 


b. 


Upstanding 

Curl 


All  stems  have  td”be  over-directed  when 
gravity  comes  into  play* 


c.  Back-combing  has  to  be  more  solid. 
D.  Boiler  placement 

a.  For  bulk  and  volume 


Spiral  Wrap 


A' 


Everything  we  do  to  hair  depends  on  light* 
Optical  illusions  bring  out  dimension  in  styling 
and  goes  opposite  to  line  of  direction. 

Illustration: 

Thin  face;  ' wider.  Optical 

illusion. 


ine  EYES  are  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  the  body 
85%  of  all  impressions  are  made  by  the  eyes. 

Parting  Hair-use  lock  comb  position,  place  finger 
at  place  where  end  of  part  is  wanted,  being  comb 
through  hair  to  finger  and  slide  hair  off  comb 
with  thumb. 

T 

I.  In  testing,  student,  time  parting  for,  haircut, 
applying  color,  and  permanent  waving. 

Brushing : 


I,  Brush  hair  in  direction  of  flow,  have  complete 
control  of  hair, 

II.  Weaving  hair-back  combing  is  out. 


Pull  hair  through  strand  as  you  weave. 

Lock  sections  together,  for  firmer  overall  set. 
- Smooth  out  top  hair. 

Hold  hair  firmly  between  thumb  and  forefinger. 
French  Twists 

I.  Hold  hair  towards  center  of  back  of  head.  * 

Use  brush  comb  position  and  smooth  hair  to  the 
center,  hold  and  spray,  brush  smooth.  Place 
' bobby  pin,  lock  each  pin  into  top  of  previous 

pin  up  the  back  center  of  the  head. 


Weave  hair  at  90* angle. 
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II,  Brush  hair  from  opposite  side  over  pinned 

section,  fold  under  and  pin,  twisting  pin  from 
left  to  right, 

G*  Setting  hair  in  direction  pin curls,  (ribbon  curls) 

I.  Comb  hair  straight  back, 

II,  Direct  hair  in  shadow  wave  effect  to  left, 

III*  Lift  out  strand  of  hair,  grasp  with  thumb  and 
forefinger,  about  1/2  inch  above  directional 
base  and  ribbon  comb  through  hair, 

IV,  Wind  smooth  flat  circles,  clockwise,  from  end 
to'base  and  lay  in  wave,  pin, 

V*  Follow  through  with  each  strand  overlapping 
previous  curl , 

VI,  Second  row,  direct  hair  to  right  and  place  curls 
in  wave. 

VII,  Place  curls  going  clockwise- and  counter  clock* 
wise  in  each  wave  direction. 

This  type  of  curl  gives  a deep  arch  and  high 
ridge  when  needed. 

Closed  circut  TV  film  of  Mr,  Armstrong  working  on 
a model,  gave  the  instructors  another  version  of 
classroom  presentation,  on  manipulative  demonstration 
for  students , 

July  15  A,  Wigs  and  Hairpieces 


Italian  hair  *aos t_valuable  in  the  world. 


Kanekalon,  synthentic  wig  is  most  popular  and  easiest 
to  clean  and  set, 

1,  Cold  water  used  for  cleaning  and  setting. 

2,  Dry  under  ! dryer, 

/ 

* 3.  Will  not  fade  color  or  lose  set. 


Servicing  Wigs 

1 . Synthetic  wig  netting  is  much  stronger  than 
human  hair  wigs. 

2.  Holds  set  through  cleaning  and  drying,  if 
if  the  hair  direction  is  not  changed, 

3.  Pinning  the  wig  to  the  block  in  the  right 
position  is  very  important; 

nn  i A ' 
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4,  Block  and  wig  should  be  the  same  head  size, 

5,  Pins  should  be  placed  1/2  inch  back  of  hairline, 

T-Pin 

r_  — — * Front  Center  of . Block 


-Pin 

__  * Above  (Mythical)  ear 


, , J T-Pin  _ . 
Back  Hairline  — 


Fitting  wig  on  customer. 


1,  Place  wig  over  head  of  customer  to  eyebrow, 
slowly  pull  back  to  hairline,  holding  front  of 
wig,  slowly  pull  down  back  of  head  under 
occipital  bone, 

2,  Wig  should  not  rest  on  customers  ears, 

3,  Tighten  elastic  and  tie  knot.  After  wig  is 
fitted  this  knot  is  taken  out  and  the  elastic 
sewn  in  place, 

4,  .To  get  the  correct  size  of  wig  for  customer, 
take  the  measurment  1/2  inch  hack  of  her  hair- 
line around  the  circumference  of  head. 

Kinds  of  Wigs  * 

1,  Hand  tied-Crochet-  Hair  is  pulled  through  net 

with  a crochet  hook, 

«■ 

2,  We f ted -Machine  made-  Sewed  to  net  by  machine, 

3,  Semi -hand  tied-  just  sewed  at  front  so  hair  will 
come  forward  and  hide  base,  or  for  bangs, 

J 

Human  hair  wigs  should  not  be  tapered  at  the  back, 

they  are  usually  .thinner  than  synthetic  wigs. 


Cut  dry  with  razor  for  best  results, 
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Coloring  Wigs. 

1,  Wigs  can  be  dyed  with  all  shades  of  RIT  and 
Wei la  Tone. 

a.  Boiling  water  then  add  color 

b.  Leave  wig  10  to  15  minutes 

c . Rinse  with  cool  water 

2,  Reds  are  the  most  difficult  to  dye,  to  get  an 
exact  color , 

3,  Place  on  wig  block  toame  size  as  wig)  to  dry 
or  set. 

Wig  spiay  is  a weaker  solution  than  hair  spray* 

H 

If  a customer  is  having  hair  problems , a wig  can  help  ✓ 

her  until  the  hair  returns  to  normal  condition* 

Hair cut ting  from  a central  point , 

1,  Hair  must  relate  from  front  to  back  view, 

2,  Hold  hair  at  a 90*  angle  from  icalp,  between 
forefinger  and  middle  finger t with  thumb  pres- 
sing on  knuckle  of  forefinger.  This  gives 
tension  and  you  are  able  tc  get  a better  grip 
on  the  hair , 

3,  Section  1/?,  inch  guidline  all  around  the  head 
(see  illustrations) 

4,  Take  1/2  inch  pax-ings  from  central  point  and 
cut  from  guidline,  holding  hair  at  90*  angle. 


5,  All  hair  needs  a certain  amount  of  tapering 
to  have  a well  designed  haircut,  _ 
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Central  point 
Back  of  head 
Comb  hair  forward 


1/2  inch  guide  line 
around  head 


Hair  direction 


Do  not  taper  naturally  curly  hair  to  much,  it  will 
bounce  up. 

Do  not  close  tapering  shears  completely  through  hair 
when  taking  out  hair. 

Most  hair  has  natural  taper , due  to  breakage  and  tinting 
and  bleaching. 

Style  Design 

Be  prepared  to  accept  change,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not*  l 

Every  woman  basically  wants  to  be  different* 

Length  and  leverage  comes  into  play  in  style  and  cut, 

■p 

a.  Direction  of  growth, 

b.  Motivation  of  hair. 
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B*  Problems  in  Teaching. 

Psychology  in  teaching i (I  can't*  I tried,  X 
thought,)  are  all  words  used  to  get  out  of  a 
situation* 

No  question  is  to  elementary  for*'*' a student '-to  ask* 

A silly  question  to  you,  may  be ’quite  natural  to  a 
student. 

Have  compassion,  respect  each  student  and  he  or 
she  will  respect  you. 

Do  not  let  one  student  stand* in  the  way  of  another 
getting  experience* 

Our  ■Job  i&  to  give  knowledge,  not  to  with-hold  it* 

Never  ask  a student  to  do  something  you  would  not 
do  yourself. 

Discipline  begins  with  the  person  that  issues  it. 

How  do  you  know  you  are  getting  through  to  the  student* 

1.  Evaluation  Tests* 

2 . Practical  Tests  * 

C.  Tinting  and  Bleaching 

There  are  no  color  problems , only  lack  of  color  know 
how. 

1.  Color  \)n  color,  goes  darker. 

2.  Artificial  color  will  not  lift  artificial  color. 

■ 222n 
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3,  The  level  of  color  reflected  from  hair  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  light  it  reflects, 

4,  when  using  a machine,  it  will  not  open  the 
hair  shaft  enough  to  give  a good  toner, 

5,  Know  the  customers  hair  and  test  it  before 
making  any  drastic  changes  in  color,  (As 
irom  dark  brown  to  light  blond*) 


‘ COLOB 


Jet  Swedish 

Black  Blonde  Articicial 


Natural 
12  3 

1-9 
4 5 6 

7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

Blue 

Bed 

Yellow 

4 

i 

Silver 

or 

Be  ige 

ash 

Colors 

Golden 

Colors 

Colors 

* 

To  Elim 

Lnat  Gree 

i -Purple 

- or  Gold  Casts  use- 

Gold 

Bed 

Violet 

Toner 

Will 

Rinse 

Will 

Elimi- 

Dr 

Elimi- 

nate 

Based 

nate 

Green 

Color 

Purple 

i 

El  init- 

Cast 

1 

iates 

1 

Gold 

! 
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White 

Mink 


Warm  Colors 


Bed 

Orange 

Yellow 


Cool  Colors  - Ash 

, Green 

Blue 

\ Violet 

Neutral  Colors 

White,  Gray,  Black 


/s.  a.  j 
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July  16  Hr,  Don  Sullivan 

Mahdeen  Laboratories 

CHEMISTRY 


Chemistry  Consultant 
Dallas  , Texas 


Chemistry  of  salon  Products  is  good  only  if  it  can 
be  developed  into  an  action, 

1,  Cold  wave  lotions: 

10%  of  salon  business,  is  from  Permanent  Waves 
Prior  to  1930  heat  waves  produced  the  permanent 
wave , 

1930  to  1970  cold  wave  (chemical)  "Thio" 
pH  8,5  9,4 

a.  Permanent  Wave  j-iquid 
6%  Thio 

2%  ‘Ammonium  hydroxide 
92%  Water 

Strength  and  elasticity  of  hair,  has  to  be  considered 
in  determining  the  type  of  permanent  wave  lotion  to  use. 

Strength  - by  porosity  - drying  time. 

Elasticity  - cystine  bonds  - how  long"  set  lasts. 


Poly- 

peptides 


Strength  of  hair  and  length  determine  timing  and  formula 
to  use. 

Bonds  In  permanent  Waving 

Hydrogen- 

watei 

softened  — - 

Salt-  Alkalin  a £ w 

softened^"" 

Cy stine -Thio - 
softened 


Areas  of  Problems 
1, 


Stretch  e< 
Permanent  Wave  Process 
Hair  must  be  properly  cleansed. 


a.  Do  not  use  hot  water.  It  swells  the  hair, 

b.  Use  light*  movements , 


2,  Hair  should  be  conditioned  before  permanent 
wave  if  itf  is  in  a poor  condition. 
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3,  Extra  end  papers  the  length  of  the  hair,  if 
the  hair  is  damaged, 

4,  Adjust  lotion  to  hair  condition, 

5,  Wrap  with  directional  growth  and  not  much  tension, 

2,  Neutralizer, 

20%  Peroxide 
10%  Acedic  Acid 
70%  Water 

Towel  blot  hair,  carefully  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
formation  of  the  curl, 

a.  Processing  stops  when  you  towel  blot,  as 
there  is  50%  less  lotion  left  on  the  hair, 

b.  It  is  now  AIR  oxidizing, 

c.  Neutralize  Hair,  after  test  curlers  determine 
the  amount  of  curl  that  has  been  reached. 

Solid  cystine  is  broken  down  with  permanent  wave 
lotion, 

Re-solidifies  in  different  shape  on  neutralizing. 

It  is  better  to  prevent  damage,  then  have  to  correct 
it*  Wear  gloves  when  permanent  waving.  Solutions 
swell  and  soften  nails  and  irt  time  thicken  and 
deform  them* 

Bleaches  and  Tints, 

Peroxide  - tfrea  peroxide  - manufactured. 

► 

H2O2  “ 6%  u.p.  ^ 94%  disstiiled  water  = 20  vol, 
of  Peroxide. 

20  volume  means  volumes  o gas  released* 

Peroxide  breaks  down  from- ■air,  heat,  sun,  motion, 
light,  and  metal* 

During  bleaching,  mix  and  use  at  once*  . DO  not 
let  stand,  it  loses  strength. 

The  general  pH  for  peroxide  falls  between  4,2 
and  5, 
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Hydrogen  peroxide  works  effectively  in  acid, 
neutral  or  alkaline  solutions. 

Forms  and  Uses  of  Bleaches. 

White  Henna-magnesium  carbonate 

Oil  Bleaches-sulforiated  castor  or  olive  oil. 

Ammonium  Oleate. 

Peroxide  Shampoo- shampoo  and  peroxide 
Brightening  Rinse-water  and  peroxide 
Skin  lighteners  and  bleach  creams. 

Permanent  hair  coloring  requires  care  and  professional 
application. 

It  should  neither  weaken,  damage  or  change  the 
hair  texture. 


1.  Natural  organic  dyes -lived  or  grew  from  the 


2.  Synthetic  dyes-amino  dyes.  pH  between  9&10. 

3.  Metallic  dyes-metallic  base,  coats  the  hair. 

Always  throw  away  left  over  mixed  tint  because  che 
color  oxidizes  and  loses  strength. 

we  should  always  cleanse  the  hair  prior  to  coloring. 


1.  Shampoo  once  with  a mild  acidified  shampoo. 

2.  Shampoo  lightly  with  no  scalp  manipulations. 

3.  Use  lukewarm  water. 

4.  Rinse  with  cool  water. 

DO  NOT  dry  under  dryer,  towel  blot. 


F~n-peroxide  toners-milder  than  peroxide  toners. 

Reference  to  above  can  be  found  in,  ’’The  Chemistry  of 
Salon  Products’*  By  Don  Sullivan 


soil. 


Shampoo  'Tints -shampoo  and  color. 
Metallic  Hair  dyes-oxydized  metals. 


Dye  Solvents -remove  surface  color. 
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pH 

I 

(hydrogen  ionization)  parts  of  hydrogen. 


acid 

excess  hydrogen 


Neutral 

7 


alkaline 

s h-  ■■  s 

excess  hydroxide 


1 A li 

4,6  * 6,5  * 

hair 

The  higher  the  pH  the  greater  swelling  of  the  hair. 


July  17 

Shampoo : 

Bulk  shampoo  should  not  be  bought  until  you  try  it  for 
awhile  to  see  what  it  will  do, 

pH  7-10  alkaline  - weakens  hair. 

4.5  - 6,5  acid  * strengthens  hair, 

* 

The  more  foam  or  lather  a shampoo  has,  the  higher  the 
pH,  A lower  pH  or  less  lather  is  really  a better 
shampoo,  the  general  public  expects  more  lather,  the 
manufacturers  and  chemists,  in  order  to  please  them* 
make  most  shampoos  with  more  foaming  action.  This  in 
fact  does  not  make  it  a better  shampoo. 

Always  dilute  shampoo  according  to  directions. 

Strong  shampoo  will  cause  skin  irritation, 

A good  shampoo  should  have  the  following: 

H 

1.  Adequate  suds  (stability  for  3 minute  shampoos) 

2.  Cleansing  action  (hair  should  feel  and  be  clean) 

3.  Variable  pH  (function  in  both  hard  and  soft 
water) 
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% 


4* 

5* 

6* 

7. 

8* 

9* 

10* 


Types i 

1* 

2* 

3* 

4* 

5* 

6. 

7. 

8* 


Condition  (to  compensate  for  lose) 

Flexibility 

Surface  action  (remove  spray,  dirt  and  oil 
from  hair) 

Non-irritating  to  the  eyes* 

Clean,  fresh  fragrance* 

Viscosity  enough  to  hold  hair* 

Proper  pH  to  acidify  and  tighten  the  hairshaft, 
and  leave  sheen* 


Dirt 


Liquid  shan^oo 
Liquid  paste  or  creame 
Egg  shampoo 
Herb  shampoo 
Dry  shampoo 

Animal  or  vegetable  oil 
Dandruff  shampoo 
Shampoo  additives 


Cl 


a. 


ijr 

Head  Shampoo 
■yal^  jlolecule 


shampoo 


a.  Opacifying  agents 
b*  Conditioning  agents 
c*  Shampoo  preservatives 
d*  Acidifying  agents 

Hair  Sprays,  Fixitives  and  Setting  Lotions 


1.  Lacquers-stiff  fixative-used  to  hold  set  longer* 
2*  Hair  sprays-mild  stif fining  action,  to  hold  set* 
3*  Wave  set-used  to  set  hair  to  hold  for  shorter 
length  of  time* 

4.  Jell  wave  set-water  mixed* 

5 * Beer 


All  of  these  products  have  to  be  adjusted  in  consistency, 
during  rainy  or  humid  seasons. 

The  wetter  the  hair  the  better  the  set* 


Dandruff 


There  is  no  known  cure  for  dandruff,  it  can  be  arrested. 

1 * Use  natural  bristle  brush  or  nylon  with  rounded 
bristles. 

2*  Allow  scalp  to  get  air* 

3*  Caused  by-improper  scalp  cleansing  and  nerves. 

4 1 Excess  sebum. 
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Hair 

Composed  of  97%  keratin  protein  and  grows  from' an 
opening  in  the  skin  called  a follicle* 

Keratin -made  of  amino  acids -19  found  in  hair  shaft, 

1,  In  skin,  hair,  and  nails, 

2,  Is  insoluable  in  dilute, 

3,  Can  be  acids  or  alkali 


1,  Found  in  blood 

2 , Is  water  soluabie 

Collogen 

1,  Connective  tissue 
Three  layers  of  hair 

1,  Cuticle-outer  layer, 

2,  Corcex-second  layer, 

3,  'Medulla -inner  layer. 

The  amino  acids  link  together  and  form  polypeptide  chains. 
These  are  the  vertical  chains. 

The  horizontal  links  are  called  bonds. 

They  are  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  cystine. 

These  Chains  and  bonds  are  affected  by  tints,  bleaches, 
and  pe  men  ant  waving,  as  well  as  by  most  of  the  products 
used  by  the  beautician. 


Myacin 


Fern,  Wave  Lotion ? 


Dry  Hair 


20%  Stretch 


40%  stretch 


In  using  creams  and  lotions  on  the  hair,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  stretch  it  beyond  its  endurance,  to 
return  it  to  its  compareable  former  state. 

Skin 

Its  main  function  is  to  protect  the  body. 

It  is  reproductive-mends_.or  replaces  damaged  sections. 
Secrets  it  own  lubricating  liquids. 

Adjusts  to  the  size  of  its  owner/  weight  about  17  lbs. 
Epidermis  - outer  layer 

1,  Eight  layers  of  cells  - continually  shed  and 
rep roduce, 

a.  Has  no  sensory  endings , nor  will  it  bleed, 

b.  This  is  the  'layer  that  absorbs  the  suns 
rays  and  darkens  the  melanin  (color  pigment) 

c.  Sun  is  very  bad  in  excess.  It  causes  dry 
wrinkled  skin,  skin  cancer. 

Sun  screening  agents  in  cosmetics  is  becom- 
ing a must. 

Creams  are  better  to  use  than  oils. 

Secame  seed  oil  repels  suns  rays  37%. 

Endodermis  - inner  layer 

1.  Reproductive  layer. 

2.  Nervous  blood  system. 

3.  Color  producing  cel Is -melanin. 

; 

j 

Excessive  amounts  of  sebum  causes  oily  skin. 

Lesser  amounts  of  sebum  causes  dry  skin. 

I 

1.  Protective  creams  are  used  to  counteract  these 
conditions.  They  should  be  used  anytime  a 
caustic  material  touches  the  skin. 

d 

Skin  Allergies 

H. 

S0%  of  all  women  are  allergic  to  some  degree. 

Should  a customer  suddenly  show  symptoms  of  being 
allergic  to  a product/  rinse  with  abundance  of 
cool  water  and  call  a phy  ician. 
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flair  Conditioning 

flair  needs  conditioning  whether  it  is  natural 
virgin  hair,  or  damaged.  Even  in  its  virgin 
state,  the  sun,  humidity,  salt  water,  and  every 
day  dust  makes  it  dry  and  lifeless. 

Conditioning  treatments ; 

1,  45  min,  heating  cap, 

2,  10  min,  after  shampoo  type 

3,  protein  setting  lotion, 

4,  lotions,  creams  and  tonics. 

Healthy  hair  reflects  a healthy  scalp.  Frequent 
manipulations,  and  shampooing  will  keep  the  normal 
_ —hair -in. , good  condition. 


1 - Robert  Hoppernan 

2- Eilene  Carlton 

3- Ruth  Clef ton 

4- Frank  Mediavilla 

5 - Ruth  Cambell 

A Bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  (with  the 
help  of  Senator  Pope)  to  allow  Deaf  and  Blind  students 
to  be  able  tc  tajte  their  Theory  examination  at  St, 
Augustine  and  the  Practical  test  at  Winterhaven, 


July  20  Florida  Law 


Mrs, Ruth  Cambell  - District  5 


Mr,  Robert  Hoppernan  - District  1 


Districts : 
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Work  permits  will  be  issued  when  the  re'-take  examination 
is  given#  if  a subject  is  failed. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  a person  coming  from  another 
state. 

Re -take  examinations  will  be  in  the  District  the  student 
resides , 

If  student  examination  date  is  scheduled  at  a future 
time  after  month  completing  1200  hours,  the  student 
may  stay  in  school  for  additional  hours.  These  will 
be  credited  to  her  if  needed  in  the  future,  for  other 
States  additional  hours. 

Keep  PERMIT  - Board  member  will  pick  it  up  on  next  visit. 
If  Permit  is  lost,  write  to  Tallahassee  for  a duplicate. 
When  applying  for  a Masters  certificate  s 

I 

1,  Work  one  year  and  take  test  at  Winterhaven, 

2,  Work  two  years,  request  application  B-36  and 
have  all  employers  fill  in  time  and  work  ex- 
perience. Mail  with  renewal  part  of  license, 
health  card,  picture  and  fee, 

Mr,  John  Cashin,  new  Secretary  of  Division  of  Professional 
& Occupational  Board , 

State  Board  Examination  and  Problem  Are^s, 

1.  In  the  future  there  will  be  no  set  pattern  on 
what  practical  work  will  be  given  first,  ect. 

2.  The  written  tests  are  taken  from  test  questions, 
sent  in  by  instructors. 

3.  The  same  .test  is  not  given  at  eaCh  examination. 

4.  There  are  40  students  tested  in  practical  and 
40  in  theory  eaCh  day.  In  the  a.m.  and  then 
reversed  in  the  afternoon. 

5.  Four  examiners  are  in  the  practical  room  and 
one  in  theory. 

6.  Students  are  fingerprinted,  and  it  is  checked 
with  application. 

7.  In  the  future  the  student  will  be  requested  to 
bring  a picture  and  it  will  also  be  checked 
with  the  one  sent  with  the  application. 

8.  In  case  of  failure  in  a subject,  the  retake 
examination  is  a different  test  on  the  same 
subject  failed. 
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If  grades  are  desired  by  the  student,  she  can  write  to 
Tallahassee  tor  a copy. 

The  grades  are  averaged  subject  by  subject,  theory  and 
practical  together.  Florida  Law,  Sanitation  and 
Sterilization,  witn  overall  test. 

There  will  not  be  a set  pattern  in  the  subject  tested. 

It  may  start  with  Facials  or  Scalp  treatments  or  what 
ever  the  Board  decides  for  that  testing  date. 

ALL  INSTRUCTORS  ARE  INVITED  TO  ATTEND  A STATE  BOARD  EXAMINATION 

July  21  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lane  Permanent  Waving 

Plateaus  of  Learning: 

1.  300  hrs.-  Eager  to  learn* 

2.  700  hrs.-  Have  had  basics,  some  customers t a 

little  advance,  begin  to  lose  interest. 

3.  900  hrs.-  Old  hat,  sophisticated,  have  own  mind 

and  talent,  slow  down,  start  timing 
them,  it  will  get  them  back  on  the  ball* 


Cold  Waving 

The  Fir.  t cold  waves  used  in  the  beauty  salon  in  the 
1930's  were  used  for  a short  time  and  then  taken  off 
the  market*  Later,  after  being  perfected,  came  back 
and  have  been  used  ever  since*  It  was  a revolutionary 
change  from  heat  waves* 

In  the  laboratories  where  permanent  waving  lotion 
is  tested,  it  is  shelved  for  six  months  after  mixing 
to  see  if  it  is  stable. 

The  permanent  wave  business  has  been  lost  in  the 
salon,  due  to  over  curly,  frizzy  waves.  It  is  time 
to  get  back  to  the  natural  soft  looking  ’.*ave. 

Before  starting  the  permanen^have  the  student  check 
the  patrons  hair  texture,  tension  and  tensil  strength. 
Discuss  with  her  what  type  of  a permanent  she  expects* 
One  that  will  last  for  three  months  or  six  months* 

This  will  help  in  deciding  what  strength  lotion  to 
use 
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Teach  the  student  to  cut  the  hair  before  the  wave, 
with  scissors  and  ephilate.  The  razor  leaves  a 
end  and  it  will  get  frizzy. 

Start  with  a clean  head/  shampoo  without  scrubbing 
tq  hard. 


Section  the' hair t this  is  for  the  Horseshoe  or  Halo 
blocking. 


Select  the  size  rollers  for  the  type  of  curl  you 
are  going  to  give. 


The  first  part  of  the  wrapping  of  a curl  is  the  most 
critical. 

Smooth  even  tension  in  wrapping  is  important. 

Comb  and  spread  hair  between  fingers,  so  it  does 
not  form  a V 

Use  one  or  more  end  papers  to  hold  the  hair* 

Do  not  fold  the  end  paper  around  the  end  the  hair. 
Hair  should  be  smooth  on  the  rod. 

Smaller  rods  at  the  nape  area  support  the  hair. 

Hair  should  be  very  wet  when  wrapping. 

Directional  wrapping** 

First  rod  should  be  the  largest/  - takes  longer  to 
process.  Last  rod  the  smallest/  - if  left  on  to 
long  it  will  be  over-processed. 

Always  test  on  a different  curl. 

h- 

Processing: 

Place  cotton  around  patrons  hairline,  if  it  gets 
wet,  change  immediately  so  as  not  to  get  a skin 
burn  from  the  lotion. 
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Saturate  each  curl  under  and  oyer  the  hair* 

Test  every  2 minutes*  This  is  the  second  most 
critical  point  in  the  wave* 

Do  not  push  wave  into  formation,  just  let  the 
hair  relax  to  show  line* 

Towel  blot  out  excess  lotion , do  not  press  to  hard 
as  it  disturbs  the  curl* 

Neutralize:  (Follow  directions  of  manufacturer*) 

On  top  and  under  each  rurl,  leave  5 min* 

Be  sure  to  wash  r<*  get  all  solution  off. 

*Tf  the  wave  is  not  good,  do  not  blame  the  customers 
system,  it  is  generally  the  hairdressers  SYSTEM." 

Slides  on  pH  and  Permanent  Waving  aid  the  instructor 
in  her  lecture  and  demonstration* 

When  the  customer  comes  in  for  her  first  shampoo 
and1 set,  after  the  permanent,  give  a vinegar  rinse* 
This  will  acidify  the  hair  and  help  the  wave  last 
longer. 

Personality,  is  the  greatest  asset,  to  go  along  with 
good  work* 

July  22  / Mrs.  Pat  O'Neil  Clairol  Color  Technician 

Dii  ussion  on  school  instruction  program,  with  slides, 
flip-cards , recruiting  students,  color  application, 
movies  and  audio  visual  aides* 

Clairol's  new  school  educational,  program  on  color* 

Life  expectency  of  product;  Dated  on  bottles. 

Bom  Blond  Toner-12  mos. 

Clair  Fill-12  mos. 

Clairoxide-36  nos. 

Come  Alive  Rinses-12  mos* 

5 min.  oolor-24  mos. 

Loving  Care-18  mos* 

Miss  Clairol  #30,  49,  50,-1  yr* 

Nice  and  Easy-30  mos. 

10  min.  Naturally  Blonde-18  mos. 

10  min.  408,  410,  411,  412,-24  mos* 
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Creme  Developer-36  mos. 

■ Lady  Clairol  % all  Bleaches-36  mos. 
All  others  unlimited. 

Born  Blond  Lightener-24  mos. 

Clair  lite-24  mos. 

Miss  Clairol- 24  mos. 

Instant  Care ’2 4 mos. 

Instant  Whip-24  mos. 

Silk  & Silver-18  mos. 

Kindness  prod. -24  mos. 

Salon  Formula-12  mos. 

36  mos.  (9ar  10J>  ect,  24  mos.) 


Picture  Perfect:  Mainly  for  bleached  hair  - vegatable 

base.  No  alcohol  base  - Kindness  Protein  base  - use 
less  than  Fanciful  Rinse  as  it  is  heavier. 

Instant  Come  Alive  Grey  - made  for  grey  hair. 

Instant  Come  Alive  Brown  - made  for  Brown  hair. 

Loving  Care  - Give  Patch  Test  - Select  shade  nearest  own 
color.  Oil  base.  Builds  up  on  hair  over  a period 
of  time.  After  a few  applications,  give  root 
application  for  5 mins.  & than  complete  application, 
if  buildup  is  heavy  - use  Metal ex  to  remove. 

Metalex  & Creme  developer  1/2  and  1/2. 

Do  not  shampoo  after  Loving  Care,  the  after  packet 
rinse  is  a must,  as  it  is  an  anti-acid. 

If  the  hair  is  to  soft  towel  blot,  it  will  close 
the  hair  shaft. 

Silk  & Silver  - Same  process. 

If  the  liquid  thickens  in  the  bottle  place  it  in 
warm  water. 

- * , . 

Hair  Spray  - base  PVP  - Polyvinal  - Great  Body  shampoo 
will  remove,  and  leave  hair  color  safe. 

Green  and  Blue  shampoo  - pH  good  for  tinted  hair. 
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Mice  and  Easy  - Permanent  color  - anilin  base,  20  min, 

product,  covers  35%  grey  - used  with  White  Essence. 
20  Vol.  very  foamy  - Develops  faster. 

Creme  Developer  not  the  same  - do  not  use  in  place 
of  White  Essence. 


5 minute  Color  - heavy  base  - will  build  up  if  shampooing 
is  continuous.  After  3rd.  application',  apply  to 
roots  first.  Used  by  men. 

* 

Radiently  Red  - used  with  White  Essence  - wears  well. 
These  colors  should  not  be  tised  over  grey  hair. 

All  of  the  above  are  Stablilized  colors, 

Hot  Stabilized  - Creme  Toners  & Naturally  Blonde  colors. 


Bases: 

* 

Miss  Clairol:  Winter  Wheat  - Tan  base  - drab 

#20  - Purple  base  - ix  shades  (lightens) 
#30  - Blue  base  - 9 shades  (lightens) 

Born  Blonde:  lotion  toner 


Silent  Snow  ■ blue 
Sweet  Silver  - deeper  blue 
Blissful  Blond  - neutral 
Beautiful  Beige  - Mauve 
Fair  Fawn  - Tan 
Happy  Honey  -Gold 


Precious  Platinum-  Purple 
Baby  Blush-  Mauve  ; 

Innocent  Ivory-  neutral  j 

Winsome  Wheat-  Tan 
Moonlite  Mink-  Tan 
Sheer  Strawberry-  Redf 

Gold 


Drabbers  - In  using  Ermine  or  other  drabbers r use  at  least 
1/4  oz.  #49  & #50  & Silver  Drops  (10  times  stronger 
than  Starlite) 

Pre- Softening  t 

1.  Shampoo  & Silk  rinse  & dry  hair. 

2.  Topaz  & double  peroxide  on  resistant  hair,  15  mins 

3.  Clairolite  can  be  used  if  very  resistant. 

Bleaching.* 

Clairolite  - #5  purple.  #4  blue.  45  mins,  bleach 
time. 

Lady  Clairol  Whip  Creme  Lightener  - 7 Stages, 
plus  Boosters, 

Instant  Whip  - less  alkaline. 
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4.  TJltra~blue  raises  porosity  value,  but  no* 

a high  porosity  bleach.  Use  up  to  3 protinators 
prolong  life  of  bleach  up  to  2 hours. 

5.  Born  Blonde  Ljghtener  - use  up  to  3 TOneletteS, 

6.  7-State  Lightener  - does  not  puff  or  run. 

Double  drab . 2 Protinators . 

7.  Powder  Bleaches, 

8.  Frosting  Bleach  * alkalinity  very  high. 

Toners : 

Just  lighten  to  stage  needed  for  toner  application. 
If  hair  runs  to  grey -use  Clair  F*ill-for  second 
shampoo. 

One  part  Clair  Fill  with  one  part  Shampoo-5  min. 

If  hair  is  over  damaged-Clair  Fill  treatment. 

Rinse  out  toners  (do  not  shampoo -water  added  to 
toner  on  the  head  forms  lather  to  shampoo  out. 

Strand  test  for  color  development* 

Crystals  added  to  toner,  neutralize  bleach  at 
roots*  Always  add  to  toner* 

Apply  Toner  to  toweled  dry  hair. 

Toner  can  be  used  with  Miss  Clairol  to  give-  deeper 
tone . 

When  working  on  a black  head  of  hair,  after 
bleaching,  use  Miss  Clairol  for  Toner* 

Clair  Fill:  For  damaged  or  over  porous  hair* 

Leave  on  20  min.  Blot  and  let  dry. 

Use  deeper  shade  than  natural  hair, 

Be  sure  to  get  it  off  the  scalp. 

Removzitr^  (give  Metalex  treatment  for  30  min.  first) 

Wash  thoroughly^nd  dry. 

Treatment  24  hrs*.  before  bleaching, 

Combine  2 packets  with  HOT  water  (use  gloves) 

Use  paint  brush  to  apply. 

Wrap  with  a towel  and  plastic  cap. 

Under  dryer  30  min. 

Rinse-tepid  water-10  min.  3 to  4 shampoos. 

Dry -wrap  in  white  kerchief  as  hair  will  absorb 
color* 

Do  not  comb  or  brush  before  bleach. 

Conditioners  z 

1.  Metalex-fteduces  coating  On  hair.  Keratin  oil. 
water  soluable.  Penetrating  hair  shaft  treat- 
ment. Good  for  over -processed  permanents# 
demarcation  line  at  time  of  color  treatment. 
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end  dark  ends. 

Can  be  mixed  with  Permanent  Wave  lot i on -1 to 2 caps 

2.  Instant  Conditioner-homoginized  lotion. 

Instant  Conditioner-homoginized  cremes. 

3.  Hair  Lew-Pink  Balsam. 

Cream  Rinse* 

Heir  So  New  - non-strip  - no  wax  base . Less 
acid  content. 

Shampoos ; 

1.  Great  Body  - corn  mixture,  keratin,  color  fast. 

2.  Green  and  Blue  - for  tinted  and  bleached  hair. 

Spray : 

1.  Shining  Touch-for  hair  and  wigs-gives  luster. 

2.  Hair  spray-no  PVP  clean  base-flexation. 
does  not  obsorb  moisture* 

Bleach  Application;  7 Stage  re -touch  with  2 powders* 

Demonstrated  on  one  of  the  instructors  present* 

July  23  Make-Up  Mrs*  Flo  Kruper  Clairol  Technician 

In  the  past  it  was  the  male  that  used  make-up*  It 
was  during  the  Elizabethean  era  that  women  started 
wearing  it.  At  that  time  just  the  women  of  nobility 
wore  it*  It  was  made  of  herbs t roots  and  berries, 
and  was  very  theatrical* 

Men  also  wore  wigs  at  that  time,  in  the  long  straight, 
or  curly  style.  They  were  very  highly  decorated,  and 
high  styled  The  women  rebelled  and  decided  they 
wanted  to  look  more  glamorous*  The  women  shaved  their 
heads,  to  wear  the  wigs,  to  be  more  comfortable* 

In  the  17th  Century,  George  Washington  era,  women 
became~more  colorful,  dry  rouge  was  worn  to  highlight 
the  face* 

The  wigs  were  worn  to  denote  profession* 

In  the  18th  Century,  women  became  more  fashionable. 

They  grew  their  hair  longer  and  started  wearing  more 
make-up , 

The  19th,  and  20th  Century  are  the  periods  of  educated 
make-up* 

The  Indians  wore  make-up  to  denote  status , events 
and  tribe* 
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Make-up  should  be  worn  to  coordinate  with  your 
clothes , 

'Hats  and  gloves  are  still  a must,  for  the  well 
dressed  woman, 

1920's  Large  hats  - long  hair. 

1930's  Small  hats  - short  hair. 

1950's  Brims.  - short  hair. 

1970‘s  Picture  hats  - longer  curly  hair. 

■ 

Hats  - hair  - clothes  - make-up  should  coordinate. 

Eye  shadow  - lipstick,  with  dress. 

White-Black  slue  shadow.  Pink  or  Bed  lipstick. 
Pinks-Blues  Red  or  deeper  variations  of  pinks. 

Blue  shadow.  Pink, red, mauve  lipstick. 
Beige -Light  to  Dark  Browns,  yellow,  orange,  light 

to  dark  green  to  olive.  Green 
shadow.  Orange  to  coral  lipst^ok. 


Facial 

The  two  fingers  used  to  apply  make-up  are  the 
ring  finger  and  the  middle  finger,  the  thumb  is 
used  for  blending, 

+ 

Do  not  apply  a base  that  has  an  alcohol  or 
astringent,  use  skin  refresher,  this  will  remove 
excess  dirt  from  pores. 

Skin  Tones 

Three  depths  of  skin  tones. 

Light-Pink,  light,  medium  or' dark  comp lext ion, 
Medium-Beige  or  ivory-no  yellow  or  pin*  appearance. 
Dark -Olive-Yel low  or  greenish  appearance. 

Model  used  for  demonstration  had  a light,  pink  skin. 

Silver  hair.  Make-up  used.  Base-gentle  peach.  Apply 
to  eyelid  also  and  under  the  chin. 

Smooth  fine  lanuga  hair  on  fape,  with  a downward 
stroke,  to  blend  in  with  make-up,' 

Liquid  rouge-peach,  3 dots,  high  point  of  eye,  middle 
of  ear,  high  point  of  cheek.  This  is  applied  in  this 
way  no  matter  whai:  shape  the  face  is.  Rouge  should  be 
worn  to  highlight  the  face.  Keep  above  the  earlobe. 

Lower  makes  a person  look  older, 
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Powder-gentle  peach.  Loose  powder  should  be  used 
for  a facials  Compact  powder  for  touch-up. 

Eyes  should  be  made  up  from  top  to  bottom  from  brow 
to  lashes.  Silver  black-eyebrow  pencil,  worn  in 
upward  movement.  To  cut  the  length  of  a long  nose, 
wear  penciled  brows  close.  To  make  a small  nose  look 
larger  wear  brows  wider  apart, 

4 

Eye shadow-normal  eye,  light  on  top,  darker  on  lid. 

Large  eyes,  reverse* 

Blend  away-for  dark  shadows  and  baggy  pouchei  under 
the  ayes* 

Eye liner- corner  to  corner  extending  just  a little 
outer  edge. 

Mascara-first  on  top  of  lashes  and  then  under.  Rolling 
brush  to  curl  larhes. 

Lipstick -use  brush,  leave  on  5 min,  blot  and  reapply * 

If  lips  are  large,  decrease  lower  lip* 

Blush  -on  to  highlight. 

Set  make-up  with  wet  paper  towel. 

Specialist  Manicuring, 

Mens  manicure  do  not  cut  cuticle,  clear  polish  or 
highly  buffed  with  powder  or  cream,  Pumis  stone  is 
used  for  stain  or  smoothing  rough  cuticle. 

Buffing  before  all  manicures  will  aid  in  a better 
manicure. 

Woman-cut  cuticle  in  one  solid  scoop,  from  one 
corner  to  the  other* 

Polish  should  be  applied  in  3 strokes.  Roll  finger. 

For  long  slender  look,  do  not  bring  polish  to  the 
cuticle  on  the  sides. 

Manicure  and  Pedicure  colors  should  coordinate. 
Corrective  work  \n  Hair  Coloring 
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Loving  Care:  for  build  up  on  hair. 


Met a lex -on  before  shampoo,  1/2  hr,  under  cap  or 
dryer. 

Shampoo  2 to  3,  Rinse  well  before  applying  shampoo 

* Hair  turns  green  during  application  or  after- 
remove excess  Loving  Care  with  paper  towel, 
apply  #80  Auourn  - enough  to  lather  full  head. 

This  will  bring  desired  shade.  Leave  5 to  10  mins. 

The  secret  is  to  lather  well. 

Silk  & Silver:  eliminate  yellow,  green,  and  purple 

Metalex  if  build  ap. 

Yellow-# 12  on  yellow  areas  only,  cap  for  20  mins, 
blot  and  apply  desired  shade,  cap  45  mins. 

Green -remove  excess,  apply  #12  Silvery  Platinum, 
cap  until  lifted  5 to  10  mins. 

Purple-remove  excess,  apply  #73  Loving  Care, 

Ash  Blonde,  cap  until  lifted  5 to  10  mins, 

* If  hair  turns  to  Blue  or  Purple  each  time  Silk  & 
Silver  is  applied,  add  1 cap  Loving  Cap  #79 
Dark  Brown,  to  Silk  & Silver. 

A regular  Permanent  Wave  can  be  used  on  Loving 
Care  and  Silk  & Silver, 

Misfe  Clairol: 

M3  Sun  Bronze- double  peroxide-removes  green 
5 to  10  mins. 

Creme  Toners 

To  red  -use  purple  base. 

Green -use  Strawberry  Blonde,  no  peroxide-30_mins, 

+ 

Blond  Toners  (Born  Blond)  - tend  to  build  up 

Must  be  used  according  to  bleach  up  instructions, 
if  bleached  to  light,  it  will  turn  Silver, 
Silver-remove  excess -Sheer  Strawberry  (no  crystals) 
all  over  hair.  Watch  closely,  <t 

If  to  light  add  Sheer  Strawberry  to  formula. 

Can  be  used  for  refresher  rinses.  Use  without 
crystals,  no  cap. 
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Clair-Fill  7 shades 


July  24 


Used  on  dry  hair — rinse  before  toner. 

#7  Corrective  - platinum. 

Virgin  bleach  - decolorization  “ leaves  shades 
of  gold. 

Apply  #7  30  mins,  apply  toner  in  a Beige  tone. 

Gold  #7  as  soap  cap. 

Tinted  Hair  - permanent  Waved 

Over  processed -curly  when  wet,  straight  when  dry. 


Mix  white  vinegar  with  Clairol  Condition  tin  a jar) 
to  a paste.  Apply  to  hair  like  shampoo,  30  mins. 
Test  for  S line.  Rinse  and  Neutralize. 


Over  processed  in  spots  - apply  paste  to  spots. 
Extra  fine  baby  hair. 

Equal  parts,  permanent  Wave  lotion,  & Metalex 
Wrap  hair.  Re-saturate  with  regular  lotion. 

- Extra  light  or  Silver  Blonde. 

2 parts  Metalex-1  part  Tinted  permanent 
Re-saturate  with  tinted  lotion. 

Will  take  longer  to  form  S pattern. 

Loving  Care  & hot  water  to  tint  Wigs  (human  hair) 

Permanent  Wave  Straight  Wigs -wrap  with  MILK-dry  over 
night-rinse  on  rods-Neutralize. 

Faultless  Spray  starch  - to  set  Wig  - hold  longer. 


Student  Grooming  Mrs.  Hilda  Papastrat,  ■ Sarasota 
Technical  School 

Uniform  - The  criteria  in  cosmetology  dress  for  the 
student,  is  necessary  to  establish  and  adhere  to. 

The  well  groomed  cosmetologist  - three  students, 
modeled  for  the  instructors  and  a questionaire  on 
what  was  wrong  with  each,  had  to  be  filled  out. 
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When  the  student  enters  Cosmetology,  we  ask  them  to 
completely  sever  their  relationship  with  their  peers. 


Make-Up -decreased 
The  Instructor  has  to  set  an  example. 

In  order  for  the  student  to  get  a job  in  the  best  salon, 
all  of  these  qualities  have  to  be  considered.  First 
impressions  count. 

Check  uniform  companies,  local  if  possible,  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  student  to  get  her  own.* 

Select  a style  that  will  compliment  each  figure,  in 
all  sizes*  Try  to  keep  the  price’ within  range  of  the 
student  budget,  pick  one  tha£  needs  the  least  amount 
of  laundry  work  and  drying. 

A full  white  slip  should  be  worn  at  all  times. 

When  the  class  is  dressed  alike,  it  adds  to  the' 
continuity  of  the  program. 

If  a student  does  not  keep  in  line  with  the  policy, 
send  a letter  to  the  parents  or  call  them  on  the  phone. 

Have  an  Award  for  the  student  of  the  year,  it  gives 
them  an  incentive  to  work*  for. 

A Clean  Skin 

* 

Is  a basis  of  good  health  & beauty  routines. 

Daily  bath  is  necessary  in  Florida 
Diet  has  an  affect  on  breath  & body  odor* 


Selection  6 Care  of  Clothing 

Buy  clothes  that  will  last,  a better  garment  w^ 11  hold 
up  longer,  launder,  or  clean  with  the  minimum  t :junt 
of  care.  A style  that  will  go  with  a number  o t dif- 
ferent accessories*  Careful  choice  of  a uniform  will 
be  the  same . 


Hair-styled 
Shirts -modified 


Loud  voice -modified 
Posture -corrected 
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Shoes  - Film  available  through  the  State  Dept,  of 
Health,  Audio  Visual  Library,  P.0,  Box  210, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  32201 

Foot-Care  Painful  feet  rank  close  to  the  common 
cold,  as  one  of  America’s  major  health  problems. 
This  is  the  cause  of  backaches,  headaches f nerves 
and  fatigue. 

Shoes  should  be  worn  for  hygenic  reasons,  not 
for  glamour,  they  should  have  good  support. 
Support  stockings  should  be  worn,  they  help  slow 
down  the  viricous  veins  developing. 

Cosmetology  is  a very  physical  profession t this  is  the 
reason  we  should  think  of  comfort  and  a well  sup- 
ported body . 

Exercise  the  feet,  as  you  exercise  the  body,  to  keep 
them  healthy,  it  i s r recommended , to  have  two  pairs 
of  shoes,  and  change  them  often. 

Sheridan  Vocational  students  modeled  the  uniform  and 
shoes,  Mrs.  Papestrat  advocates  for  the  professional 
cosrae tol og i s ts . 

A committee  was  selected  to  study  the  possibility  of 
an  overall  code  of  dress  for  the  cosmetology  student, 
in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Panama  City  Florida  - Myrtice  Flora 

Jacksonville  - Gladys  Sumpter 

Orlanda  - Mary  Morgan 

Tampa  - Margaret  Foster 

Miami  - Ethel  Krizbacker 

Palm  Beach  - Dorothy  Sawyer 

Sarasota  - Hilda  Sawyer 

Broward  County  - Fannie  Williams 

July  27  Thermal  'Pressing , ""Waving  and‘~CtirKng  ■ 

Fannie  Williams,  Consultant  Sheridan  Vocation  Center 

Refer  to  attached  sheets,  on  this  subject 
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SHERIDAN  VOCATIONAL  CENTER 
COSMETOLOGY 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION 


1,  Thermal  pressing  combs  and  marcel  irons  are  constructed  of  fine 

quality  tempered  blue  steel,  (German  made  are  cecommended, ) 

? 

2,  Pressing  combs  - electric  or  non-electric  (fine  teeth J 

3,  Curling  irons: 

A*  Bobby -smallest  in  diameter.  This  iron  is  recommended  for 
very  short  hair, 

B*  Sizes  AiB- recommended  for  short  hair. 

C,  Sizes  C40- re commended  for  medium  length  hair,  depending  on 
the  size  of  curl  desired. 

D,  Size  G-most  popular  size,  has  diameter  of  a penny. 

E*  Size  H-diameter  of  a nickle. 

F.  Size  K-Diameter  of  a quarter, 

G.  Size  L-diameter  of  a half  dollar. 

4,  Types  of  curls: 

A.  Croquignole  curl-makes  a figure  eight.  This  curl  is  very 
lasting,  firmer,  and  gives  hair  more  body, 

B.  Spiral  curl -makes  the  figure  six.  This  curl  is  recommended 
as  a basic  or  body  curl. 

C.  Bob  or  end  curl -can  be  employed  to  impart  a fluffy  effect 
to  a hairdress  or  as  a finish  for  the  hair  ends.  This  curl 
can  be  turned  up  or  under  according  to  the  preference  of 
the  desired  style. 

D.  Round  curl-produces  a fluffy  hairdress  and  is  desirable  for 

very- fine  hair  r I tis “ s uor Jcsc r ew^curl“ 

E.  Corkscrew,  poker,  banana  or  candy  curls  are  called  hanging 
curls.  Years  ago  this  curl  was  very  fashionable  in  the 
children's  world,  but  today  this  type  of  curl  is  recommended 
for  hair  pieces,  such  as  falls  and  long  wiglets, 

5,  Advantages  of  thermal  curling 

A.  Give  body  to  the  hair  by  adding  height  and  bouyance  without 
extensive  webbing,  &ack  combing,  cushioning,  nack  brushing, 
ruffling  or  teasing. 
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B.  The  hair  can  be  easily  combed  into  waves,  ringlets/  pincurls/ 
rolls/  bouffants  or  any  other-  illusion ed  effects* 

C*  Eliminate  drying  time  on  wigs  and  hair  pieces* 

D.  Change  direction  of  the  hair  Relax  or  enlarge  hair  by 
stretching  thermal  curls  that  were  made  too  tight. 

6 * Safety  precautions 

A.  Handles  of  pressing  comb  and  curling  irons  should  be  kept 
away  from  heat* 

B*  Always  test  irons  before  use. 

C.  Avoid  overheating  irons. 

D*  Plastic  or  nylon  combs  will  dissolve/  hard  rubber  combs 
are  recommended . ( alway  s ) 

E.  Thorough  shampooing  and  rinsing  are  a must/ 

F.  Hair  must  be  thoroughly  dried  to  prevent  burning  the  scalp* 

G*  Remove  loose  hairs  from  the  comb  before  it  is  reheated* . 

H.  Avoid  applying  an  excessive  amount  of  pressing  oil  to  the 
hair* 

I*  Do  not  insert  the  comb  against  the  scalp/  thereby  causing 
burns . 

J.  Keep  a record  of  the  partons*  hair  and  scalp  condition. 

PIONEERS  IH  COSMETOLOGY 

' alkerV^Hadame  " " C,'^n - 

Sarah  Breedlane  walker  (1869-1919)  millionaire  cosmetics 
manufacturer/  was  bom  a pauper  in  Louis  ana*  Her  ex-slave  parents 
died  when  she  was  six  years  old.  She  married  C*  J,  Walker  at  the 
age  of  14  and  was  a widow  at  20*  Taking  in  laundry  to  make  a 
living/  she  experimented  in  her  spare  time  with  a concoction  of 
oils  to  condition  her  hair  so  that  she  could  remove  the  typical 
Negro  curl.  The  oil  softened  the  hair  but  .didn*t  remove  the  ex- 
cessive burl.  It  was  in  1905  that  she  developed  a hot  iron / or 
straightening  comb,  which  was  designed  to  remove  the  tight  curls* 
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For  millions  of  women  of  African  descent,  the  straightening 
comb  was  the  answer  to  their  major  cosmetic  problem;  and  Madame 
Walker  found  herself  in  business*  She  opened  a school  of 
cosmetology  to  train  her  operators,  employed  agents,  to  sell  her 
products,  and  built  a factory  to^ produce  them* 

Today  Madame  Walker  is  credited  with  making  it  possible  to 
remove  the  curl  from  the  *&ir  by  the  uses  of  oils  and  straightening 
combs  which  will  probably  be  used  forever * 

Monsieur  Marcel  is  credited  with  the  origin  of  Marcel  Waving  * 
He  was  bom  in  Chaunigny,  France,  in  1853*  It  was  his  ambitibn  to 
develop  a method  of  waving  that  would  resemble  the  natural  wave  in 
the  hair*  At  last  in  1875,  after  considerable  experimentation, 
he  perfected  the  instrument  and  technique  for  waving  hair  with 
heated  irons.  In  recognition  of  this  outstanding  contribution  to 
hairdressing,  this  method  of  hair  waving  was  called  Marcel  Waving* 
The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Normandy  where  he 
died  in  1936*  Today,  Monsieur  Marcel  is  honored  and  remembered  by 
the  practice  of  Marcel  Waving  in  beauty  salons* 


* 
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SHERIDAN  VOCATIONAL  CENTER 


Subject:  Introduction  to  Hair  Pressing 

Objective : Learner  will  develop  skill  in  removing  curl  from  over-* 

curly  Hair  by  means  of  oomb  pressing. 


Motivating  Device:  Slides  on  comb  pressing  curly  hair, 

* 

Materials  and  Equipment:  Heating  appliance 

Comb,  hair  brush 
Pomade 

Shampoo  cape 
Pressing  comb 
Pressing  oil 
Scalp  oil 


Presentation;  1,  Show  slides  on  comb  pressing 


2,  Hair  Analysis 


a.  Texture 

b.  Elasticity 

c.  Porosity 

3,  Shades  (Tinted,  bleached  and  gray) 

4,  Condition  of  hair  (normal,  brittle  ar,l  dry) 

5,  Condition  of  scalp  (oily  or  dry) 

a.  Flexible 

b . Normal 

c.  Tight 


1r,  —Record  card 


7,  Recommend  conditioning  treatments, 

a.  Fresh  Olive  Oil  or  sweet  oil 

b.  instant  conditioner  and  steam  cap, 

8.  Proper  care  of  pressing  comb, 

a.  Use  of  emery  board 

b.  Hot  soda  solution 


* 
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SUMMARY 


1,  Temporary  remove  curl  or  kink  from  hair, 

2,  Student  must  learn  the  science  and  art  in  hair  pressing, 

(a)  Science'-expert.  knowing  subject  thoroughly, 

(b)  Art-Skill  and  technique,  employed, 

*3,  IGibwledge  of  structure,  layers  explained,  texture,  porosity 
and  elasticity* 

4,  Ability  to  tell  the  difference  between  a normal,  flexible, 
tight  scalp, 

5,  Knowledge- of  the  effect  of  heat,  pressure  * pressing  oil*  and 
scalp  oil  on  the  hair  and  scalp. 

6,  Ability  to  distinguish  between  normal  and  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  hair  and  scalp, 

7,  Ability  to  use  skill  and  good  judgment  in  adapting  the  pressing 
treatment  to  meet  the  patron's  needs. 

8,  Ability  to  prevent  injury  and  accident  to  patrons, 

9, ’  Straight  hair  - round  shape 

Wavy  hair  - - - oval  shape 
Kinky  hair flat  shape 

Coarse  kinky  - desirable  qualitites  which  makes  it  comparatively 
easy  to  press  ( more  heat  and  pressure  ) 

Medium  curly  - (normal  with  no  special  problems) 

Fine  wooly  hair  - special  care,  most  difficult  to  press  (less 
heat) 

(Examining  itftsuld- look  forj)  — " — ■■  — — — . 

10,  Form  of  hair  (curly  or  over  curly) 

Length  of  hair  (long,  medium  and  long) 

Texture  of  hair  (coarse,  medium,  fine  or  wooly) 

Elasticity  of  hair  (normal  or  deficient) 

Shade  of  hair  (natural,  faded,  streaked  or  gray) 

Condition  of  hair  (normal,  brittle,  dry  or  oily) 

Condition  of  scalp  (normal,  flexible  or  tight) 
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SHERIDAN  VOCATIONAL  CENTER 


SUBJECT 

OBJECTIVE 


MATERIALS  & EQUIPMENT 


MOTIVATION 


APPLICATION 


SAFETY  PRACTICES 


Thermal  Curling 

To  develop  within  the  student  the 
ability  to  handle  irons  and  their  use 
and  precaution  on  different  textures 
of  hair* 

Towels  Irons  (all  sizes-for 

different  lengths  of 
Cape  hair) 

Tissue  paper  Hard  Rubber  Combs 

(for  testing  irons )~liair  Pins  and  Clips 

Waving  lotion 
Steril  Brushes  Pomade 

Neck  strips 

. Steel  wool  for  Stoves  (Elec*  or  gas) 

cleaning  irons  Chairs  Hair  Spray 

1*  Related  Information  (Theory) 
Manipulating  Skills* 

2*  Demonstration  Methods  and  students 
participation 
3*  Autio  Visuals 
4.  Blackboard  demo* 

P , 

1*  Sterilize  hands -prepare  patron  with 
neck  strip  and  cape* 

2*  Examine  scalp  and  hair 
3*  Section  hair  (Using  basic  set.) 

4*  Pick  up  section  of  hair-size  of  iron 
(B  or  D) 

5*  Insert  hair  in  iron  with  grove  size 
up,  swing  hair  to  handle t roll  and 
manipulate  irons/  clamp,  roll/ 
manipulate- unt i e hairr^in-^o  1 1 in 
basic  set*  After  hair  is  cool/ 
spray  and  comb  out-in  to  desired  style 
6*  Demonstrate  each  type  of  curl  and 
explain  effect  for  special  comb-out 

1*  Testing  irons  on  tissue  paper  or 
damp  towels 

2*  Never  leave  students  alone 
3,  Donft  stand  on  wet  floor 
' 4,  Keep  all  imflamable  material  away 
from  heat 
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5,  No  plastic  combs 

6*  In  case  of  burns  use  Genital  Jelly 
immediately. 

7.  Discard* used  material/  put  other 
materials  in  proper  place. 

8.  Pinal  clean  up 

TESTING  Oral  Exams  and  written  exams 

VOCABULARY  WORDS  Definition  and  Terminology  of  words 

Autobiography  of  Author  1.  Cosmetology  standard  Book 

2.  All  Vocational  materials  in 
Cosmetology  field. 


Fannie  ‘Williams 

Subject*  Introduction  to  Thermal  Waving  and  Curling 

Objective*  Student  will  learn  brief  history  of  thermal  waving, 
parts  of  irons  and  how  they  are  used. 

Method:  Lecture  and  Demonstration* 


Motivating  Device:  Audio  Visuals. 


Materials : Curling  irons 

White  paper 


Comb  and  brush 
Clips 


Preparation : 


1, 

2. 

3. 


Student  read  Chapter  on  thermal  curling* 
Arrang^  various  sizes  of  irons. 

Set  up  projector  for  slides  on  Thermal  Curling, 


Presentation:  1.  introduction 

. 2,  Explain  parts  of  thermal  iron  (Bowl -prong) 

- .3,  Temperature  of  irons  _______  ^ 

4 . Care  of  thermal  irons 

5.  Proper  handling 

6.  Safety  precautions 


Application:  practice  handling  and  rolling  of  iron. 


Summary i 

1.  Re-emphasize  the  importance  of  knowing  how  to  use  the  thermal 
iron  properly. 

Advantages  of  its  use. 


2. 
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PROCEDURE  FOR  PRESSING  CURLY  HAIR 


Materials  and  Implements: 


1.  Towels 

2.  Shampoo 

3*  Comb  and  hair  brush 

4.  Conditioner  (optional) 

5.  Pressing  oil 

6.  Scalp  oil  (optional) 

7.  One  steel  pressing  comb 

8.  White  paper 


Preparation : 


1*  Select  and  arrange  required  materials 

2 . Wash  and  sterilize  operators ' hands . 

3.  Dress  patron* 

4*  Examine  hair  and  scalp* 

5*  Shampoo,  rinse  and  brush  thoroughly. 

6*  Divide  hair  into  four  quarter  sections  and  apply  scalp  oil* 
7*  Heat  pressing  comb  to  a desired  temperature. 


Technique: 

1.  Unpin  one  section  at  the  time  and  subdivide  into  small 
sections.  Begin  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  work  toward 
the  crown.  After  completing  the  back,  begin  pressing  at 
the  sides  and  work  the  front  sections. 


2.  Hold  the  hair  ends  upward  with  thumb  and  index  finger  of 
left  hand. 


3.  Grasp  the  comb  in  the  right  hand  and  insert  it  into  the 
hair  in  a 45* slanting  position,  being  careful  not  to 
bum  scalp. 

4.  Make  a quick  turn  of  the  comb  so  that  the  hair  wraps 

— itself  areund  the  -comb-*-  _ . 

5.  Press  the  comb  slowly  through  the  hair  until  the  ends 
of  the  hair  pass  through  the  teeth  of  the  comb* 

6.  Press  twice  on  the  top  and  reverse  the  comb  and  press 
once  on  the  bottom  side 

7.  Continue,  press  each  section  until  the  head  is  completed. 

6*  Optional* apply  scalp  oil  to  scalp  and  massage  scalp. 


i »'■  i > ' ' ~ ~'lj  *-*  ■,Lj 


SAFETY  PRECAUTIONS 


L Test  comb  before  inserting  into  hair, 

2,  Avoid  the  excess  use  of  pressing  oil, 

3,  In  case  of  burned  scalp  apply  immediately  1%  Gentiiin  Violet 
Jelly  directly  to  the  wound, 

4,  Remove  loose  hairs  from  the  comb  before  it  is  reheated. 
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SHERIDAN  VOCATIONAL  CENTER 

NAME_ DATE 

SCORE 

MARCEL  WAVING,  IRON  CURLING,  AMD  HAIR  PRESSING 

Answers 


1.  Dropping  a wave  at  the  crrwn  means  to: 

fa)  lower  the  wave  (c)  discontinue  the  wave 

(b)  match  the  wave  (3)  raise /the  wave  

2,  The  required  temperature  of  heater  marcel  irons 
depend  upon, 

(a)  the  type  of  irons  selected  (c)  operator's 

(b)  Textuie  & condition  of  hair  speed 

(d)  size  of  heater  

i 

3*  A fish-hooked  end  curl  in  marcel  waving  is  caused  when* 

{s;  irons  are  too  hot  (c)  curl  is  started  to  high 

(b)  extreme  end  of  the  (d)  curl  is  started  to  low 

hair  are  not  caught  in 
the  irons 

4.  Burnt  hair  in  marcelling t 

(a)  may  be  reconditioned  with  (c)  best  quality  steel 
naptha  soap 

(b)  may  be  reconditioned  with  (d)  cannot  be  recondition* 

a color  rinse  ed  


5*  The  temperature  of  heated  marcel  irons  is  tested  on  a 

(a)  strand  of  hair  (c)  damp  cloth 

(bj  piece  of  white  paper  (d)  wax  paper 

6,  The  person  credited  as  being  the  originator  of  marcel 
waving  was : 

fa)  an  Englishman  (c)  a Belgian 

(b)  a Hungarian  (d)  a Frenchman 

7,  The  type  of  curling  in  which  two  loops  sure  formed 
during  croquignole  winding  is  called, 

(a)  round  curling  (c)  croquignole  heat  curling 

(b)  poker  curling  (d)  shadow  marcelling 

8,  Comb  hair  pressing  with  heat  is  commonly  known  *s 

(a)  marcel  press  (c)  hard  press 

(b)  deep  press  (d)  soft  press 

9,  The  temperature  of  the  pressing  comb  should  be 
adjusted  to  the 

(a)  cleanliness  of  hair  (c)  texture  of  the  hair 

(b)  shortness  of  hair  the  hair 
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10*  The  best  time  to  give  a hair  press  is 

(a)  before  the  shampoo  (c),  before  hair  tinting 

(b)  after  the  shampoo  (d)  after  hair cutting  _ 

11,  The  le$st  difficult  type  of  hair  to  give  a hair  press: 

,{a)  wiry,  curly  hair  (c)  hair  with  corapace  cuf  ^le 

(b)  resistant  curly  hair  cells 

(d)  corase  or  medium  curly 
bair 

12,  When  pressing  gray  hair  use  light  pressure  and 

(a)  more  heat  (c)  medium,  curly  hair 

(b)  moderate  heat  (d)  coarse,  curly  hair  _ 

13,  The  most  difficult  type  of  hair  to  give  a hair  press 

(a)  coarse,  kinky  hair  ( c } medium,  cUrly  hair 

(b)  fine,  wooly  hair  (d)  coarse,  curly  hair  _ 

J 

14,  Never  press  the  patron's  hair  if  one  of  the  following 
conditions  is  present: 

(a)  Hair  dryness  (c)  scalp  injury 

(b)  hair  oi linens  (d)  dandruff  

15,  A good  hair  pressing  treatment: 

(a)  improves  hair  texture  (c)  improves  condition 

(b)  is  not  harmful  to  the  hair  of  hair 

(d)  is  harmful  to  scalp 

J 

16,  A soft  press  is  given  with: 

(A)  marcel  irons  (c)  cold  wave  lotion 

(b)  a pressing  comb  (d)  permanent  wave  lotion  _ 

17,  Hair  texture  refers  to  its  degree  of  coarseness, 
fineness  and  the: 

(a)  length  (c)  feel 

(b)  color  (d)  straightness 


18.  Wiry  hair  may  be  recognized  by  its: 

(a)  soft  feel  (c)  hard  glassy  feel 

(b)  silky  feel  (d)  spongy  feel 

19.  To  avoid  breakage  in  pressing  fine,  wooly  hair  the 
following  is  required: 

(a)  more  heat  6 pressure  <c)  stronger  chemical  lotion 

(b)  less  heat  & pressure  (d)  use  no  pressing  oil 

20.  The  shape  of  a cross-secional  view  of  over-curly  hair 
is  almost: 

(a)  square  <c)  flat  _ _ . 

(b)  round  (d)  oval  2254 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


3*. 


Usually  the  only  layers  found  in  fine  * wolly  hair  are 
the  cortex  and: 

(a)  yellow  layer  (c)  medulla  layer 

(b)  cuticle  layer  (d)  dermis  layer 


Elasticity  of  the  hair  is  its : 

(a)  ability  of  stretch  and  (c)  inability  to  grow 
return  to  its  normal 

length 

(b)  inability  to  stretch  (d)  ability  to  break 


Normal  healthy  hair  may  stretch  about: 

(a)  one-half  of  its  length  (c)  one- fifth  of  its  length 

(b)  one“third  of  its  length  (d)  twice  its  length 


Damaged  hair  contains : 

(a)  considerable  elasticity  (c)  -considerable  oil 

(b)  little  or  no  elasticity  Cd > extra  large  medula  _ 

When  giving  a hair  pressing  treatment  the  operator 
should  avoid: 

(a)  excessive  heat  & pressure  (c)  pressing  oil 

(b)  thoroughly  drying  the  hair  (d)  uniform  sectioning  of 

hair 


-ta 


In  case  of  accidental  scalp  bum,  the  operator  should 
apply  an  antiseptic  such  as : 

(a)  warm  water  . (c)  color  rinse 

(b)  talcum  powder  (d)  1%  gentian  violeH^jelly  

Too  frequent  hair  pressing  treatments  can  be  the  cause  of 

(a)  excessive  oiliness  to  the  hair  tc)  hirsuties 

(b)  progressive  pair  breakage  (d)  hypertrichosis  

i 

If  the  pressing  comb  is  not  hot  enough  the  hair: 

(a)  will  press  easily  (c)  will  turn  lighter 

(b)  will  not  be  well  pressed  (d)  will  become  dry  


Burned  hair  near  the  scalp: 

(a)  can  be  reconditioned  (c)  can  be  made  oily 

(b)  cannot  be  reconditioned  (d)  grows  more  rapidly 

■ 

b 

In  pressing  coarse  hair,  it  requires  more  heat  because: 

(a)  it  has  the  smallest  diameter  (c)  contains  a medulla 

(b)  it  has  the  greatest  diameter  (d)  has  no  cuticle 

When  hair  is  pressed,  its  thickness  is: 

(a)  temporarily  decreased  (c)  remains Jche  same 

(b)  temporarily  increased  (d)  permanently  increased  __ 
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32.  when  many  split  ends  appear  In  pressed  hair: 

(a)  repress  the  hair  (c)  clip  the  hair  ends 

(b)  repeat  the  shampoo  (d)  dye  the  end*: 

33.  If  the  shampoo  is  not  through,  the  pressed  hair  will 
appear : 

(a)  glossy  (c)  gray 

(b)  dull  (d)  fluffy 

34*  Hair  pressing  treatment  between  shampoos  are  called: 

(a) -  touch-ups  (c)  scalp  treatments 

(b)  reconditioning  treatment  (d)  flat  patch  tests 

35.  The  cross  sectional  view  of  straight  hair  is  almost: 

ta)  round  (c)  triangular 

(b)  oval  (d)  flat 

36.  The  use  of  excess  heat  on  grayr  tinted  or  bleached 
hair  may: 

(a)  make  the  hair  appear  oily  (c)  add  moisture  to  the 

(b)  discolor  the  hair  hair 

(d)  make  the  hair  wiry 
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July  28  Round  Table  Discussion  - Problems,  Questions  and 
a,m, 

Answers . 

Moderator  - Mary  Morgan 

Cosmetology  students  should  not  be  sent  out  to  work 
as  a shampoo  girl*  They  are  not  trained  as  such, 

Negro  and  white  students,  are  taught  both  phases  of 
cosmetology. 

, Cosmetology  in  the  public  schools  are  not  profit 

making  businesses.  Prices  on  work  done  by  students, 
on  clinic  day,  differ  with  the  counties,  negro  and 
white  classes,  according* to  materials  used. 

Team- teaching  depends  on  the  situation  involved.  The 
success  of  team-teaching  depends  on  the  teachers  work- 
ing wel 1 together . 

VICA  (Vocational,  industrial  Clubs  of  America)  in 
the'  school  and  its  advantages* 

Student  grooming  - individual  daily  check. 

Senior  and  Junior  class  pins  should  be  worn  to  classes. 
Instructor  pins,  aid  to  identification. 

Timing  of  students  work,  essential. 

. 4 

■H 

Substitute  teachers  should  be  certified  teachers  of 
Cosmetology. 

Facial  work  is  encouraged  in  schools. 

•>  , 

Projects  in  school  are  stimulate  interest. 

tk  * • 

Student  teacher  government  day. 

Follow-up  tests,  after  field  trips. 

Liability  Insurance  - a MUST. 

Patron  evaluation  of  student,  a good  feedback,  on 
student. 
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July  29 


This  was  a very  interesting  session/  as  well  as 
informative,  for  all  of  the  instructors* 

pace  Setter  Films  Mrs.  Joann  Torre t a - Executive 

Producer  p.O.  Box  14203  Tampa,  Florida  33609 

The  slides  are  exclusively  dedicated  to  Beauty, 

- Fashion , and  Poisev  -for  the  Educational-  Vocational 
Field. 

Art  of  Make-Up  white  and  Negro  models.' 

Complete  application  and  outline  for  a facial. 
Slides  may  be  updated  as  models  change. 

Wigs  to  compliment  make-up  and  clothes. 

Visual  poise  Students  - Operators  - career  Girls. 

Correct  posture.  Sitting  and  standing.  How 
posture  can  affect  our  appearance  and  attitude. 

Basic  Wardrobe  Five  Basic  Outfits,  Twenty  changes. 

Combining  clothes,  matching  shoes  and  bags. 

In ter- change  of  scarves  and  belts. 

What  to  wear  for  a job  interview. 

Summarization  Mr.  W.  L.  Newton 

Be  proud  of  your  professions.  Never  under  estimate 
your  position.  Know  your  subject,  and  act  accordingly. 
A professional  knows  why  and  how,  and  knows  she  knows. 
This  is  the  mark  of  a professional. 

The  teachers  responsibility,  is  to  think  first  about 
the  student. 

Communication  is  extremely  important,  be  clear  and  be 
sure  you  are  understood/  when  teaching. 

Think  of  your  actions .and  their  effect  on  others. 

Your  student  looks  to  you  to  set  the  example. 

Discipline  is  necessary/  along  with  compassion/  for 
each  individual.  Give  directions  and  see  that  they 
are  carried  out  correctly. 
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Solve  your  own  discipline  problems,  in  the  room,  unless 
it  is  the  last  resort,  to  take  the  student  to  an  of- 
ficial in  school. 

There  is  a great  deal  to  be  learned  in  our  subject. 

The  professional  person  takes  advantage  of  all 
opportunities,  to  increase  her  knowledge. 

The  professional  needs  to  contribute,  to  the  skill 
of  the  profession  and  shares  this  with  others. 

Be  independent,  do  not  expect  others  to  do  it  for  you. 

Refrain  from  complaining  to  people  not  in  the  field. 
Take  your  complaints,  to  the  proper  person,  that  can 
help  straighten  things  out,  in.  the  right  manner. 

Take  advantage  of  your  Craft  Committee,  they  are 
for  your  benifit. 

K 

"Almost  right,  is  wrong."  See  that  they  do  it  right. 
Good  intentions,  need  to  be  analized. 

Discussion  on  Teacher  Certification,  Bachelor  and 
Master  Degrees. 

' i 

The  end  of  a very  enjoyable  and  educational  Seminar.. 


The lma  M.  Farley 
Miami  Senior  High  School 
2450  S.  W.-  1st  Street 
Miami,  Florida 
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At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  each  participant  was  asked 

* 

H 

to  evaluate  the  entire  institute  by  filling  out  the  survey  form, 

l 

"REACTIONS  OP  A PARTICIPANT,"  Which  follows* 

The  reactions  and  suggestions  of  the  twenty  eight  participants 
were  studied  carefully  and  the  results  are  summarised  in  italics 
on  the  form  itself* 

These  will  be  used  as  guidelines  in  formulating  plans  for 
similar  Workshops  which  may  be  instigated  later* 


* 
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REACTIONS  OF  PARTICIPANT 
INTRODUCTION 

v 

Your  constructive  reactions  to  this  institute  are  invited 
on  this  form*  They  are  needed  as  a basis  for  planning  similar 
activities  for  you  and  others  in  the  future*  Hopefully,  they 
can  be  made  better  with  your  help  in  identifying  strengths 
which  suggest  more  of  the  same  and  weaknesses  which  call  for 
change  and  improvement* 

This  shouldn't  take  you  a great  deal  of  timer  but  please 
do  it  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  invitation. 
Also,  please  do  it  without  consulting  others*  Your  independent 
reactions  are  wanted*  Of  course,  it  is  not  signed.  Most  mean- 
ing will  be  derived  from  a composite  of  the  reactions,  with  the 
greatest  attention  given  to  the  points  of  .agreement  among  some 
of  the  participants* 

l 
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INSTITUTE;  Cosmetology 

Sheridan  Vocational  Center 

LOCATION Bollywood*  Florida L 

DATE  * dUly  IS  - Zutji  gfl,  1970 

Sunmaxy  of 

GENERAL  REACTIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


1,  What  activity  not  in  the  program  would  you  like  to  see 
included? 

12  of  28  participants  is  ft  this  blank* 

5 more  practical  work* 

S more  wig  work 

$ more  teaching  teachniques , methods,  aids . 


2*  What  changes  would  "you  suggest  for  the  improvement  of 

similar  activities  in  the  future?  (Such  as  course  content 
and  method  of  instruction.) 

10  left  this  blank* 

10  more  time  scheduled  to  work  practice 
5 lees  note  taking  - have  guest  artists  duplicate  and  bond 
out  materials 
l4ore  Don  Sullivan 


3,  Aside  from  the  topics,  what  did  you  like  best  about  this 
institute? 

2 left  blank 

IS  Exchanging  ideas  - friendly  atmosphere 
Don  Sullivan 

Cooperation  of  Mrs * Sharron 

1 

4.  Aside  from  the  topics  what  did  you  dislike  about  this 
institute? 

17  left  this  blank 

Too  much  theory  and  not  enough  practice 

Having  students  from  Sheridan  Vocational  Center  made  group  to  large 
lengthy  last  day  session . 
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Sheet  3 of  3 


Reaction  Sheet 


5,  What  other  suggestions  would  you  make  for  improving  future 
ins titute? 

12  left  this  blank* 

More  demonstrations  and  lab  work, 

-More  hair  coloring  - theory  and  practice 
More  on  hair  cutting^  shaping*  and  styling 

6,  What  activities  would  you  suggest  adding  or  deleting  from 
the  institute? 

18  left  this  blank 

Experience  in  iron  curling 

More  an  wigs  and  hairpieces 

Delete  good  grooming  and  hair  dressing 

7,  What  is  your  overall  reaction  to  the  entire  institute?  (Check  one) 


It  was  a complete  waste  of  time, 

Mostly  old  stuff  or  of  little  significance. 
Some  of  little  value*  mostly  good, 

A valuable  experience  I was  happy  to  have. 


i e.  As  good  as  it  could  be  under  the  circumstances, 
(limitation  of  time,  size  of  group) 


Excellent:  No  criticism. 


6,  Number  of  years  teaching  experience 


General  comments  on  the  institute. 
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THE  FLORIDA  STA^  UNIVERSITY 
- TALLAHASSEE  32306 


vOCaTiGH*L  tCnJCATlGH  QiViSiOn 


July  29,  1970 


ThAM  ANQJnL  , TRIAL 
mSTNBUTlVl 
COtflRATlVI 
MMvAOCmInT  TRAILING 
wtALTn  GCCU^AT,WS 

pg  pigohal  sg  ft  vice 

VOC AVOWAL  GUIDANCE  AlftVlCGl 


To  Wham  it  May  Concern 
This  will  certify  that’ 

attended  the  Cosmetology  Institute  conducted  at  the 

Sheridan  Vocational  Technical  Center,  Ft*  Lauderdale, 

Florida,  July  13  through  July  29,  1970*  This  Institute 

was  sponsored  jointly  by  Florida  State  University  and 

the  State  Department  of  Education* 

W,  L*  Newton 
Assistant  Professor 
Vocational  Education 
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ft  012  205 

Business  Office  culture  Project.  Final 
Report* 

VtfCA  of  the  0. 3.  A. * (few  York,  N.T.  National 
Board. 

Manpower  Administration  (POL),  Washington* 
D.C.  Office  ot  Special  Manpower  Programs 
fif  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-EBlC  Lti. 

PUB  DATE  - Sep69  2Sjp. 

DESCRIPTORS  - *0  0T  OF  SCHOOL  YOUTH *FBMALES  l 
♦BUSINESS  EDUCATION:  *EMELOYMENT  PROGRAMS; 
♦WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS;  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES:  CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS; 
VOCATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT;  COOPEBATIVS  PBOGRAMS 

ABSTRACT  - This  project  was  organized  to  test 
the  effectiveness  of  learning  centers  set  up 
to  improve  the  employability  of  young  women 
lacking  sufficient  skills  add  work 
orientation  in  the  business  office.  The  sis 
local  projects*  in  Dallas*  Kt.  Vernon* 
Philadelphia*  Pittsburgh*  St.  Louis,  and 
Tacoma*  together  trained  and  placed  165  yoaog 
women  in  4*  and  5-  me  nth  programs  between  July 
196B  and  April  1969.  The  project  showed  that 
the  overall  plan  could  he  adapted  to  local 
circumstances  and  coordinated  with  other 
agencies  to  provide  a highly  successful  local 
employment  program  for  out  of  school  females. 
(BH) 
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u 9.  DETRIMENT  Of  HEALTH. 

E DWC  ATI  OH  * Wf  Lf  ARE 
OfflCl  of  EDUCATION 
THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BtEH  REPAO 
OUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  fBDM 
THE  PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIG- 
INATING IT  POINTS  Of  WEW  OR  OP1« 
SSI  STATE?  00  NOT  NECESSARILY 
RErtESflt  DfflCIAL  OfflCE  Of  EDO 

cation  position  Or  policy 


National  Board 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
of  the  United  States  of  America 


BUSINESS  OFFICE  CULTURE 
PROJECT 

OSMP  CONTRACT  NO-  42-B-007-34 
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National  Board 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
of  the  United  States  of  America 


FINAL  REPORT  TO  THE 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


This  report  on  a spec  fat  manpower  project  was  prepared  under  a 
contract  with  the  Manpower- Administration,  l/.S,  Department  of 
Labor,  under  the  authority  of  the  Manpower  Doveiopment  and 
Training  Act.  Organizations  wufortaklng  such  projects  unifor  the 
Government  sponsorship  ore ' encouraged  to  express  their  own 
judgment  freely.  Therefore,  points  of  view  or  opinions  stated  In 
this  document  do  not  necessoriiy  represent  the  official  position  or 
poiicy  of  the  Deportment  of  Labor, 


OSMP  CONTRACT  NO.  42-B-Q07-34 


SEPTEMBER  1959 
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• NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  WE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
Mrs*  Robert  W.  Clay tor*  President 
Miss  Edith  Lerrigo*  Executive  Director 
Dr.  Rherta  M*  Arrer f National  Project  Director  (BOC) 


• YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  DALLAS 
AND  ia LIAS  COUNTY 
Mrs . Stathakos  Condos,  President* 

Mrs.  Warren  Shoecrafr*  President  * 

Mias  Lucille  Douglass*  Executive  Director 
Mrs*  Marjorie  U.  Jackson*  Project  Director  (BOC) 


• YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MOUNT.  VERNON 
Mrs*  Helen  Barnett*  President 

. Miss  Anne  Boyce*  Executive  Director 
Mrs*  Gerrrade  !*•  Smirh*  Project  Director  (BOC) 

m YOUNG  WOMEN 'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Miss  Rebecca  G*  Snalrz,  President 
Miss  Wilma  V*  Stringfellow*  Executive  Director 
Miss  Kathleen  Riordan*  Project  Director  (BOC) 

■L 

• Y12UNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  GREATER  PITTSBURG! 
Mrs*  Henry  W*  Fulron,  President 

Miss  Mildred  Savacool,  Executive  Director 
Mrs*  Lenore  T,  Rainey*  Project  Supervisor  (BOC) 

Miss  Lawrencella  g*  Wrighr,  Project  Director  (BOC) 


ft  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  METROPOLITAN 
ST*  iwis 

Mrs.  John  D.  Williams*  President 
Mrs*  Anna  Lee  Scort,  Executive  Director 
Mrs.  Betty  Pollard*  Project  Director  (BOC) * 

Miss  Lilli  an  B.  Mbsee*  Project  Director  (BOC)  * 

• YOUNG  WOMEN fS  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  TACOMA 
AND  PIERCE 

Mrs*  Gunner  Johnson f .President 
Miss  Beverly  j\  Newlan * Executive  Director 
Mrs*  Ruby  Closed  Turner  * Project  Director  (BOC)  * 
Itrs*  Karlyn  Fj  Frasier*  Project  Director  (BOC)* 


*listed  in  order  of 
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The  material  which  is  presented  in  this  volume 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  range  and  variety  of 
work  done  within  the  six  local  programs  of  the 
BUSINESS  OFFICE  CULTURE  PROJECT.  The  reports 
of  these  six  programs  have  been  integrated  into 
this  volume.  For  those  who  may  be  interested 
in  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  local  program 
experiences,  a supplement  of  local  narrative 
reports,  in  limited  number,  has  been  prepared. 

The  project's  National  Headquarters  staff,  which 
has  carried  responsibility  for  preparation  of 
this  report,  has  directed  its  efforts  toward 
an&lvsis  of  the  total  experience.  Its  target 
hasheen  treatment  of  the  findings  in  ways  which 
would  be  useful  to  others  who  may  be  interested 
in  pursuing  similar  courses  toward  business 
office  training  and  acculturation. 

This  National  Headquarters  staff*  which  has 
worked  on  data  compilation,  analysis  and  synthesis; 
composition,  editorial  assistance  and  typography; 
and  other  related  matters,-  has  included: 

Miee  Margaret  D.  Wood*  Mre.  Corierme  R.  Morrow, 

Miee  Beverly  J.  Newton,  Miee  Genoeffa  Hszardini; 
Mi$e  Elizabeth  Eviota,  Miee  Virginia  donee,  and 
Miee  Rose  Young. 

Cover,  graphics  and  art  design  were  by  Jon  Staffers. 
Photo- layout  by  & S.  Beckwith. 

The  National  Project  Director,  in  writing  this 
final  report,  has  benefited  from  the  flow  of 
information  fronKloeal  project  personnel  as  well 
as  from  the  invaluable  assistance  of  ail  those 
listed  above. 


~ RRBTTA  M.  AFTER 


\ 
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ABSTRACT 


The  BUSINESS  OFFICE  CULTURE  (BOC)  project  was  sponsored  by  the  National 
Board  of  the  Young  women's  Christian  Association  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
carried  out  by  six  participating  Community  YWCAs  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  project  was  organized  to  test  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
Learning  Centers » designed  to  simulate  business  conditions,  to: 

4 familiarize  enrol  lees  with  the  practices  f procedures  and  protocol  s* 
i.e. • the  culture,  of  the  business  office; 

4 Improve  skills  related  to  their  (the  enrol  lees')  individually 
selected  clerical  occupations;  thereby  to— 

4 enhance  their  employability  and  on- the? job  staying  power.  This 
entailed  provision  of  employability  services  including  skills 
Improvement,  remedial  education*  supportive  services,  attitudlnal 
training,  job  development  and  placement,  and  follow-up  services. 
This  training*  support  and  related  services  were  provided  directly 
by  the  six  YWCAs*  with  the  cooperation  of  ISO  volunteers  and  13B 
cooperating  community  organizations  and  agencies.  Recruitment* 
screening,  and  placement  were  cooperative  functions  of  the  YWCAs 
and  units  of  the  COL— especially  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 

Youth  Opportunity  Centers*  and  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Service. 

The  project  was  established  in  order  to  serve  those  young  women  who 
presented  some  rudimentary  business  skills  but  who  seemed  to  need 
additional  assistance  to  gain  entry  Into,  and  to  understand  and 
adjust  within,  the  culture  of  the  world  of  work  In  ways  which  would 
free  them  to  use  their  own  Individual  abilities  and  capacities, 
enjoy  work  satisfaction*  and  to  maintain  jobs  and  move  upward  in 
their  selected  occupational  channels. 


The  project  was  conducted  in  six  cities: 


Dallas,  Texas 

Mount  Vernon,  New  York 

Philadelphia*  Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh*  Pennsylvania 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Tacoma*  Washington 


It  was. carried  out  during  the  period  June  30*  196B  to  September  30* 
1969.  The  operational  period  of  Learning  Centers*  phased  in  and  out 
at  different  times,  was  from  four  to  five  months*  within  the  period 
between  July  8,  1968  and  April  30*  1969. 

i 

The  234  enrol  lees  in  this  BOC  project  were  young  women  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  25.  In  five  of  the  six  cities,  they  came  primarily 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Out-of-School  program  which 
provided  the  training  slots  and  wages.  In  the  sixth  city*  Tacoma* 
these  wages  were  provided  through  cooperating  business  firms: 
enrollment  was  open  and  carried  out  with  the  cooperation  of 
Interested,  appropriate*  public  and  private  agencies. 
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FACT  SHEET 


As  of  (date)  9/1/69 

Source  of  Information:  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women  * a Christian 
(Name  of  Contractor)  Association  of  the  U.S*A* 


Title  of  Project:  Business  Office  Culture 


Start  of  Project:  June  30,  1968  End  of  Project:  September  30,  1969 

Authorised  Funding;  $125,000  Source(s):  0SMP 

Type  of  Student:  Age  Range:  17-25  Sex  Composition:  Female 

Type  of  Training:  Work  Experience  Demonstration 


Cooperating  Institutions:  Six  Community  YWCAs  under  subcontracts 
Occupational  Skills  Taught:  Clerical 


Location:  Headquarters — New  York  City 

Program  Units:  Dallas,  Texas;  Mount  Vernon,  New  York; 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
St*  Louis,  Missouri;  Tacoma,  Washington 


Statistical  Summary* 


Enrol lees  authorized 
Enrollees  in  project 
Employed 

Returned  to  school 

Returned  to  NYC  full-time  (some  ready 
for  and  awaiting  job  placement) 

Moved  from  city  (post-project  status 
not  known)  * 

Harried  (not  currently  in  labor  market) 
Terminations 

111  health  and/or  pregnancy 
Counseled  or  voluntarily  dropped  out 


165 


15 

9 

3 

35 

11 

24 


180  minimum 
234 


Heads  of  Families:  57  (24%)  Average  Education:  11th  grade  completion 

Percent  Non-white:  90%  (e)  Percent  on  Welfare:  27% 


Percent  Contributing  to  Support  of  Family;  69% 


*The  et arts  tics  in  this  ewmxry  are  substituted  for  those  requested  in 
the  Fact  Sheet  fomt  tHkich  ie  not  applicable  to  this  project* 


BOC  results 
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RESULTS 


i 


The  BIG  TARGET  of  "BGC*r — the 
Business  Office  Culture  project — 
was  to  assist  its  enrol lees  to 
become  more  ready  for,  and  to 
secure*  stable  employment.  All 
of  the  project Ts  phases,  their 
differing  aspects  and  approaches* 
were  directed  to  this  goal.  The 
efforts  of  the  BOC  enrollees,  the 
employed  and  voluntary  BOC  and 
other  YWCA  personnel,  the  cooper- 
ating Individuals,  private  and 


234 

6 

165 

7 

15 

k 

9 

3 

11 

24 


BOC  enrollees* 
in  the 

Local  BOC 
Learning  Centers 

Employed 

Returned  to  school 

to  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  (full-time) 

Moved  from  city 

Married 

Terminated;  health, 
including  pregnancy 

Counseled/ voluntarily 
dropped  out 


public  organisational  structures — all  were  In  pursuit  of  this 
purpose.  For  this  reason,  the  results  of  the  project,  in  these 
terms,  are  lifted  up  In  this  report  for  review  at  this  time. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  these  results  were  the  focus  of  the 
Job  Development  and  Placement  aspects  of  the  project's  operational 
phase,  as  stipulated  in  the  prime  contract  i 

"...  prepare  short  and  long  range  placement  plane,  which  will 
utilize  both  existing  community  resources  qjd  newly  developed 
opportunities  that  may  result  from  the  nflCW's  owi  placement 


efforts." 


* exclusive  of  the  $5  additional  enrollees  who  have  been  fare  being 
eerved  in'  Continuity  Trograne  in  St.  Louie  end  Philadelphia. 
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Results  1 


Job  Development  and  Placement 


Within  this  project,  job  development  and  job  placement  are 
highly  Interrelated  functions:  it  Is  not  possible  to  separate  them 
with  validity.  This  is  partly  because  job  development  as  a YWCA 
function  must  be  distinguished  from  the  technical  procedures  which 
are  carried  out  by  professionals  In  this  field.  Here,  job  develop 
ment  refers  to  the  use  of  Individual  and  organizational  influence 
to  open  up — "develop" — new  job  openings  for  young  women  to  whom 
they  may,  previously,  not  have  been  readily  accessible.  Reasons 
for  this  inaccessibility  may  have  derived  from  a number  of 
considerations  including  traditional  educational  qualifications, 
standard  recruitment  and  screening  procedures,  fixed  referral  and 
hiring  practices  with  special  reference  to  sex  end  race,  lack  of 
awareness  of  BOC  enrollees  and  their  counterparts  as  a labor 
supply  source.  The  interested  YWCA  typically  Includes — within 
Its  membership  and  friends — opinion  molders  with  Influence  within 
parts  of  the  business  community.  These  Individuals » including 
some  of  the  Association's  male  Trustees  and  Associate  Members — 
once  their  attention  is  directed  to  the  possibilities,  and  once 
these  possibilities  are  cast  in  reality  terms  of  live,  read,  job 
candidates — can  and  do  move  to  "open"/ "develop"  new  employment 

possibilities  which,  otherwise,  would  not  be  available  to  these 

+ 

candidates.  The  Tacoma  YWCA- BOC  experience  stands  forth  as  an 
^illuminating  example  In  this  regard, * 

* Detailed  description  in  local  narrative  report — Taaoma 


Results  2 


Ac  the  same 


, the  organizational  cnannels  of  the  YWCA 


which  traditionally  transmit  expressions  of  major  con.  am  about  che 
interests  and  problems  of  women  workers  are  utilized  in  this  same 
opening/ developing  process.  DOC  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  when 
the  prestige  of  the  YWCA  13  established  to  \ i behind  the  project 

4 

there  is  more  ready  <»nd  willing  response  on  the  part  of  some  agencies 
and  employers  than  can  be  predicted  *Then  an  individual  candidate * 
regardless  of  her  qualifi cat ions * seeks  the  same  p-  <rion  on  her  own. 
In  the  BOC  project*  experience  with  the  YWCA  power  in  tandem 
relationship  to  the  functions  and  operations  of  the  public  agencies — 
particularly  the  Employment  Service — has  varied  from  local  BPC  site 
to  site.  One  outstanding  example  of  constructive  cooperation  lies 
in  the  St.  Louis  program*  where  the  relationships  of  these  private 
and  public  agencies — YWCA*  £S  and  other  units  of  the  Department  of 
Labor-  -were  welded  in  behalf  of  the  eijrollees  throughout  all  the 


opening  jobs  in  which  BOC  n.ollees  were  placed. 

All  of  the  BOC  phases — pre-planning;  organisation;  operations, 
including  skills  training*  remedial  education  and  support  services 
evaltiation  and  feedback— combined  with  the  job  development  and 
placement  aspects  to  achieve  the  range  and  variety  uf  job  placements 
which  were  effected  as  a result  of  this  project  as  a whole. 


^Detailed  deeaription  in  local  narrative  report — St.  Louie 


aspects  of  this  uidertaking*  but  were  particularly 
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Results  3 


TABLE  A: 


POST- PROJECT  EMPLOYMENT  OF  BOC  ENRGLLEES--BY  OCCUPATION 


OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES 

1 DALLAS 

5 

4 

C 

m 

i 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

ST,  LOUIS 

TACOMA 

TOTAL 

A.  CLERICAL 

1.  Clefk 

-Typist 

7 

- , 

7 

9 

18 

5 1 

46  j 

! General 

6 

4 

2 

1 

2 

5 

20 

i File 

1 

7 

i 1 

1 

7 

2 

19 

i Sales 

2 

- 

1 - 

1 : 

1 

2 

7 

-Stenographer 

1 4 

4 

Accounting 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 1 

- 

3 

Bookkeeping 

- 

- 

- 

«• 

! 2 : 

- 

2 

Ward 

1 

- 1 

- 

1 

[ “ 

- 

Z 

Actuarial 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Collection 

1 

1 

Inventory 

- 1 

- 

’ - ■; 

- 

1 

1 

Operations 

**  1 

f - 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Payment 

1 — — 

- 

- 

Stock 

- 

- 

- ; 

- 

1 ■ 

- 

i 

Subtotal 

18 

' 11 

19 

13 

32 

16 

109 

2.  Other  Clerical 

Secretary 

2 

2 

2 

1 

- 

2 

9 n 

Typist 

- 

4 

2 

2 

' - 

8 

Receptionist 

- 

1 - 

1 

2 

2 

- 

5 

Office  Girl 

- 

1 - 

- 

r - 

3 

- 

3 

Telephone  Operator 

■W- 

1 

i 

1 

3 

Bank  Teller 

- 

- 

- 

! 

2 

2 

Cashier 

- 

I 

i 

- 

1 

2 

Customer  Service 
Representative 

1 1 

1 

2 

Telephone  Answering 
Service  Operator 

2 

_ 

- 

2 

Teletype  Operator 

— 

l 

2 

**  i 

* 

_J 

LL 

2280 
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TABU  A:  POST-PROJECT  EMPLOYMENT  OF  BOO  ENROLLEES — BY  OCCUPATION  (CONTINUED) 


OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES 

DALLAS 

3 

* 

s 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

ST*  LOUIS 

' TACOMA 

TOTAL 

Other  Clerical  (con.) 

1 

Adding  Machine 
Operator 

1 

i 

Billing  Machine 
Operator 

— . 

— . 

1 

— . 

— . 

— . 

1 i 

Flexowritei  Operator 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Mimeograph  Machine 
Operator 

— . 

1 

1 

Grocery  Checker 

1 

1 

Key  Punch  Operator 

- 

- 

1 

+ ■■ 

1 

-* 

Messenger 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

1 

Telephone  Solicitor 

- H 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

1 

Subtotal 

5 

e . 

10 

6 

11 

6 

46 

B.  NON-CLERICAL 

■ 

Bar  Maid 

1 

1 

Cook 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Ironer 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Maid  (Motel) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I. 

» 

1 1 

Nurse’s  Aide 

_ 

i 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

3 

Power  Machine  Operator 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- j 

1 

1 

Waitress 

- 

- 

1 

- 

; 

1 

Military  Service 

1 

, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Subtotal 

1 

i 

1 

3 

1 

3 

10 

RECAPITULATION 

A,  CLERICAL 

23 

29 

19 

43. 

22 

155 

B,  NON-CLERICAL 

1 

i 

1 

3 

1 

3 

10 

TOTAL 

24 

20 

30 

22 

44 

25 

155 

2281 
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Industries  These  jobs*  representing  the  reported  range  of  occupational 
titles,  were  distributed  throughout  a number  of  different  types 


of  business  and  Industries,  These  do  not  lend  themselves  to 

the  detail  to  which  the  occupational  identifications  have  been 

subject.  This  is*  In  part,  because  treatment  of  this  nature — 

to  be  truly  revealing — would  require  some  further  designations  of 

* 

the  types  of  work  done  by  the  Industries  and  Identifications  of 
the  departments  or  other  units  within  which  these  BOC  enrollees 
were  located.  However,  for  the  purposes  of  this  summary,  it 
.does  seem  desirable  to  point  up  the  breadth  of  business  and 
Industrial  interest  represented  In  the  employment  of  the  165 
BOC  graduates. 

Wages  The  data  on  wages  (Table  C)  represent  a combination  of 

■h 

information  elicited  at  the  time  of  the  original  placements,  and 
subsequent  reports  made  by  some  of  the  enrollees  themselves*  They 
pertain  to  entry  wages  and  do  not  reflect  any  increases  which  may 
have  accrued — and  there  are  some — as  the  result  of  successful 
performance  on  the  job** 

Both  the  Industry  distribution  and  the  wage  data  must  be 
regarded  as  functions  of  the  respective  local  economies*-- the  nature 
of  the  respective  business  and  Industry  patterns,  levels  of  employ- 
ment, and  related  matters,  as  well  as  some  of  the  problem  conditions, 
i.e,  hiring  practices,  disinterest  of  placement  agencies,  and 
relevant  social  conditions  and  factors. 


*eee  Evaluation  and  Feedback 


f i > 
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TABLE  B:  POST” PROJECT  EMPLOYMENT  OF  BOC  ENROLLEES— BY  INDUSTRY 


* 

INDUSTRY  CATEGORIES 

DALLAS 

s 

4 

3 

5 

PHILADELPHIA 

H 

a 

cn 

1 

w 

H 

4 

§ 

M 

W 

TACOMA 

TOTAL 

Retail  & Wholesale  Trade 

9 

15 

5 

6 

5 

8 

48 

Finance,'  Insurance, 
& Real  Estate 

1 

1 

12 

14 

3 

31 

Public  Administration 

1 

1 

1 

7 

6 

4 

20 

j 

Professional  & 
Related  Services 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

1 

19 

Non-Profit  Organizations 

3 

2 

1 

5 

6 

17 

Transportation, 
Communication  & 

Other  Public  Utilities 

\ 

4 

1 

2 

7 

Personal  Services 

1 

4 

5 

Chemicals  & Allied  Products 

! 

■4  1 

2 

1 

4 

Business  & Repair  Service 

2 

lB— 

1 

■M 

CO 

Communications 

|—| , 

_ . 

2 

1 

1 ^ 

3 

Leather  6 Leather  Products 

3 

r 1 

COl 

Manufacturing 

1 

w 

* 

i 

CM 

Printing,  Publishing, 
6 Allied  Industries 

2 

CM 

Entertainment  A 
Recreation  Service 

i 

1 

TOTAL 

24 

B ^ 

20 

30 

22 

44 

25 

165 

228 3 
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TABLE  C:  POST-PROJECT  EMPLOYMENT  OF  BOC  ENROLLEES— BY  WEEKLY  WAGE 


WAGE 

DALLAS 

MT.  VERNON 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

ST.  LOUIS 

TACOMA 

TOTAL 

$20.00  - 29.99* 

j — 

1 

1 

30.00  - 39.99 

1 

h 

. 

0 

40.00  - 49*99 

3 

* 

7 

2 

1 

13 

50.00  - 59-99 

10 

8 

3 

7 

8 

36 

60.00  - 69-99 

7 

3 

13 

3 

18 

. 

11 

55 

70-00  - 79-99 

2 

6 

13 

4 

13  ! 

4 

42 

80.00  - 89.99 

2 

2 

3 

2 

-M- 

9 

90.00  - 99-99 

— . 

1 

* 

** 

1 

— . 

2 

Subtotal 

22 

20 

28 

21 

43 

24 

158 

Not  reported  ! 

■ 

2 

, 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

TOTAL 

iJL 

20  i 

30 

22 

44 

25 

165 

MEDIAN  $65.30 

*plus  tips 
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165  B0C  GRADUATES  ... 

. . . secured  their  Jobs 

through  different  channels. 

There  are  many  ways  to  read 

these  figures*  including 

recognition  of  the  fact 

that,  although  BOC  is 

reported  as  the  direct 
* 

channel  for  41,  the  project 
personnel  had  to  be  deeply 
and  directly  involved  in 
most  of  the  165  placements. 

It  may  be  noted  also  that 
three  of  the  local  programs — 

Philadelphia*  Mt.  Vernon  and  Tacoma  tapped  into  local  community 
resources.  In  lit.  Vernon*  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lions  and 
Kiwanis  Clubs  cooperated  with  the  project  in  important  ways.  In 
two  other  programs — Pittsburgh  and  Dallas — BOC  representatives 
were  not  as  free  to  take  part  in  placements  as  they  would  have 

wished  to  be.  This  was  because  of  local  manpower  agency  commit- 

/ 

meats  and  practices. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  BOC  project  included  in 

* 

its  training  "How  to  find  a job."  Thu3,  it  counted  as  "successes" 
those  enrollees  who  were  able  to  accomplish  this  through  their 
own  "self"  efforts. 


PLACED  BY J 


DOL  UNITS 

ES 38 

NYC 30 

YOC 9 

77 

BOC  PROJECT-Direct 

41 

"SELF" 

29 

BLACK  COALITION*  8 

URBAN  LEAGUE* 

4 

"FRIEND"  3 

OTHER**  3 

^Philadelphia 


**one  each — Manpower* 
Utilization  Commission 
(Philadelphia),  Department 
of  Public  Assistance  and 
local  0B0  (Tacoma). 
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TABLE  D:  POST-PROJECT  EMPLOYMENT  OF  BOC  ENROLLEES— 

by  INDUSTRY  AND  OCCUPATION 


INDUSTRY  CATEGORIES 

i 

W 

OTHER  CLERICAL 

L 

— 

1 

i 

n 

r 

£ 

S 

TOTAL 

Retail  & Wholesale  Trade 

31 

13 

4 

48 

Finance*  Insurance, 
& Real  Estate  r 

21 

10 

31 

Public  Administration 

16 

3 

1 

20 

Professional  & 
Related  Services 

;io 

4 

5 

19 

Non-Profit  Organizations 

8 

9 

17 

Transportation, 
Communication  & 

Other  Public  Utilities 

6 

1 

' 

7 

Personal  Services 

4 

1 

5 

Chemicals  & Allied  Products 

3 

1 

4 

Business  & Repair  Service 

l_  3 

1 3 

Communications 

_ 

3 

3 

Leather  & Leather  Products 

3 

3 

Manufacturing 

2 

2 

I- 

Printing,  Publishing} 
& Allied  Industries 

2 

2 

Entertainment  & 
Recreation  Service 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

109 

46 

10 

165 

t, 
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BQC  GRADUATES  ... 


, , . were  not  at  work  at  the 
time  their  programs  closed. 
Some  of  them: 

DALLAS 

3 

* 

i 

Si 

PHILADELPHIA 

*4 

3 

| 

s 

to  to 
H H 

i 

H 

tfl 

| 

TOTAL 

Returned  to  school  

Beauty  College  (l) -Tacoma 
Business  College  (2)* 

Mt.  Vernon  j St.  Louis 
Community  College  (3)-Pittsburgh 
School  of  Nursing  (l)-St.  Louis 

i 

3 

2 

1 

7 

Returned  to 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  i 

full-time.  . 

5 . 

i 

1 

7 

1 

15 

Here  it  must  be  noted  that  some 
of  these  returns  to  NYC  were  for 
placement  purposes.  It  may  be 
noted , further , that  in  the 
Pittsburgh  program  these 
enrollees  had  remained  on  half- 
time in  their  respective  NYC 
work  stations.  There}  and  in 
Dallas } NYC  carried  full 
placement  responsibility. 

Thus , a return  to  NYC  may  mean 

# 

that  the  enrollee  was  on  her 
way,  by  plan,  to  gainful 
employment. 

F 

1 

2287 


Moved  from  the  local 

BOC  city  

there  are  no  sound  bases  for 

assuming  that  none  of  this  group 

is  using  BOC  training  in  gainful, 

stable  eL  loyment.  It  is  possible 

that-- having  moved  elsewhere-— they 


were  able  to  find  jobs  and  to  use 
the  BOC  experience  to^thelr 
advantage*  (This  group  comprises 
only  those  enrollees  who  left  the 
city  and  could  not  be  reached  for 
follow-up  purposes*) 


Married*  ************ 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  BOC 
reported  marriages  occurred  in 
Tacoma  may  relate  to  the  proximity 
of  that  program  to  a military 
base*  It  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  enrollees  may  become  working 
wives*  ' 


h i.*,  ' 


2 


2 m 
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Still  other  BOC  enrol lees  were: 

Terminated  for  health  reasons, 
including  pregnancy 

These  Included  enrollees  who  were 

Involved  In  major  accidents,  and 

other  serious  health  problems 

while  the  BOC  programs  were  in 

progress * 

Counseled  out,  or  dropped  from 
the  BOC  programs  on  their  own 
initiative  

I 

Included  In  this  group  were  BOC 
enrollees  who  seemed  to  have 
Individual  or  family  problems 
which  defied  adjustment  within 
this  project’s  time  limit s- 
Others  were  not  Interested  In 
the  type  of  work,  or  the 
’’dig-in"  requirements  which 
BOC  represented/ 


p 

| 

3 

i 

S 

o 

PHILADELPHIA 

►V 

w < 

S 

w 

§ 

s 

ST-  LOUIS 

TACOMA 

8 

P 

4 ; 

1 

1 ; 

1 

3 

1 

11 

1 

2 

9 

9 ! 

/ 

3 

24 

2289 
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THE  BOC  PLAN 


The  BUSINESS  OFFICE  CULTURE  (BOC)  project,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Board  of  the  Young  Women *s  Christian  Association  of  the 
U.S.A.  a^.d  funded  by  the  L ' . Department  of  Labor,  was  carried  out 
by  Community  YWCAs  in  six  different  localities: 

Dallas,  Texas  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Mount  Vernon,  New  York  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Tacoma , Washington 

An  aggregate  of  234  enrollees  < 3QK  above- the  contractual  commitmeji*' 
of  160)  flowed  through  these  six  BOC  local  programs. 

The  project  was  set  up  and  contractually  committed  to  explore 
the  feasibility  of  utilizing  the  expertise  and  resources  of  a 
national  ss^ice  orgai  nation  and  its  c.  filiate  branches  to  plan, 
develop,  implement  end  evaluate  a program  for  teaching  business 
of  "ice  skills  and  business  office  culture  to  disadvantaged  young 
girls  who  are  unemployed.  The  specific  objectives  c . the  project 
were  defined  to: 

(a)  determine  the  proportion  of  "young  girls  who  hav£  had  some 
exposure  to  office  or  sales  woi*,  either  5n  school  or  on 
the  job,  who  are  unable  to  obtain  or  to  hold  such  jobs  and 
who  require  a type  of  assistance  not  otherwise  available 
to  them  in  existing  programs. 

(b)  assess  the  potentials  for  developing  learning  centers  in 
selected  cities  which  supplemt  , existing  work  experience 
and  training  progrars,  and  which  prepare  such  girls  for 


jr  ian 
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existing  job  vacancies  by  raising  their  level  of  skill 
and  imparting  an  awareness  of  the  culture  of  a business 
office. 

(c)  explore  the  usefulness  of  involving  selected  YWCA  staffs 
and  volunteers  in  such  a program  and  to  draw  upon  the 
total  resources  of  the  YWCA  in  each  community  to  provide 
suitable  employment  for  these  girls. 

(d)  assess  the  operations  and  impact  of  such  a program  by 
providing  for  a continuing  evaluation  which  would  identify 
the  strengths*  weaknesses  and  potential  for  this  type  of 
program > and  dp-  :ribe  its  methods  and  approaches  in  such 

a manner  a*  to  facilitate  utilization  by  other  communities 
interested  in  such  programs. 

The  BOC  project  was  designed  for  concentration  on  Clerical  and 
Sales  occupations;  including-*-' 

— Stenography*  Typing*  Filing  and  related  occupations 
— Computing  and  Account  Recording 
— Material  and  Production  Recording 
— Information  and  Message  Distribution 
— Sales 

As  the  program  developed,  this  concentration  was  heavily  on  clerical 
occupations j considerably  less  interest  in  sales  possibilities  was 
evidenced  by  enrollees  and  potential  employers. 


Plan  l 


This  project  was  planned  to  be  carried  out  by  six  or  more 
Community  YWCAs  some  but  not  necessarily  all  of  which  had  par- 
ticipated  in  the  1967  Sumner  Youth  Demonstration  (SYD)  project. 

s 

That  project*  too,  was  sponsored  by  the  National  Board  YWCA* 

funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  (OSMP  Contract  Number 

42-7-005-34)  and  carried  out  by  YWCAs  in 

Atlanta*  Georgia  Pittsburgh*  Pennsylvania 

Cleveland*  Ohio  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

National  CapitaJ  Area  lacoma*  Washington 

(District  of  Coxumbla) 

Note  that  the  three  last-named — Pittsburgh*  St.  £buis  and  Tacoma — 
were  participants  in  the  BOC  project. 

Selections  of  Community  YWCAs  to  carry  out  the  BOC  programs 

* 

were  determined  by: 

1.  The  individual  Association's  interest  in  and  capability 
Ijl  carrying  out  r project  of  this  nature;  willingness 
to  comply  with  requirements  of  a centrally  organized  and 
administered  project. 

2.  Availability  of  job  slots  or  funds  for  wage  payments  for 
a complement  of  10-25  enrol lees  through  local  public  or 
private  resources.  Ir.  five  of  the  localities  these  slots 
were  provided  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Out-of “School 
programs;  in  the  sixth — Tacoma — a combine  of  local  business 
concerns  provided  the  wages.  It  ma/  be  noted  that  the 
opacifications  called  for  provision  of  these  slots  with 
freedom  for  their  utilization  under  experimental  conditions; 
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that  is,  free  of  any  existing  requirements  which  might 
Impinge  upon  the  contractual  Commitments  for  the  BOC 
project.  It  was  specified  further  that  any  waiver  of 
this  requirement  would  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Office  of  Special  Manpower  Programs  of  the  Department 
of  labor  and  by  the  Project  National  Headquarters  staff 
representing  the  National  Board  YWCA. 

3.  Labor  market  conditions  which  gave  promise  of  opportunities 
for  stable  employment  through  entry  level  placements  In 
Clerical  or  Sales  occupations  for  which  project  enrollees 

i 

could  qualify.  Generally,  these  placements  were  In 

r 

positions 'which  offered  potentials  for  vertical  or  lateral 
advancement  for  young  women  who  met  standard  qualifications 
for  such  progress. 

the  above  criteria  were  specified  in  the  contractual  agreements 
relative  to  the  BOC  project.  In  addition,  efforts  were  made  to 
recruit  Associations  which  were  dispersed  throughout  the  four 
geographic  regions  of  the  National  Board  YWCA  (rf . map) . Meeting 
all  these  specifications  was  not  simple;  a number  of  Associations 
made  strong  efforts  to  be  included  but  were  not  successful  usually 
because  of  their  inability  to  arrange  for  job  training  slots  or 
stipends. 

The  six  Associations  which  achieved  BOC  subcontractor  status 

H1, 

represent  considerable  difference  not  only  In  their  respective 
sizes  and  organizational  structures' but  in  the  size  of  the 

2294 
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communities  which  they  serve.  Thus*  the  YWCAs  themselves  range 
from  a very  small,  mini- staff  Association — in  Mount  Vernon — through 
Associations  of  differing  numbers  of  members*  types  and  diversities 

i" 

of  programs  to  the  largest — Philadelphia — which  represents  a 
metropolitan  structure  operating  in  a number  of  different  local 
settings  and  programmatic  constellations.  Other  variables  in 
the  six  situations  are  typified  in  the  fact  that  the  smallest 
Association  Is  a part  of  and  in  many  ways  draws  upon  and  relates 

* 

to  the  nation  $ largest  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area* 
i-e.  * Mew  York.  This  and  selected  other  varyi  characteristics 
coma  clear  when  they  axe  summarized  as  follows: 


BOC  | 

locality 

Population 

in 

1960 

In  SMSA 
with  populi 
in  1960 

it  ion 

in  1965* 

in 

National 
YWCA  Region 

Dallas  * 
Texas 

679  684 

1 083  601 

1 325  000 

Southern 

Mount  Vernon* 
New  York 

76  010 

10  694  633 

11  366  000 

Eastern 

Philadelphia* 

Pennsylvania 

2 002  512 

4 342  89? 

4 664  000 

'‘astern 

Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania 

604  332 

2 405  435 

2 388  000 

Eastern 

St.  Louis, 
Missouri 

750  026 

2 060  103  1 

2 249  000 

1 Central  ' 

Tacoma, 

Washington 

147  979 

321  590 

343  000  | 

) Western 

‘estimate*  Statistical  Abstract  196B 
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Each  of  the  participating  YWCAs  established  its  own  BOC 
Learning  Center  in  which  clerical  and  sales  skills  were  taught  or 
improved  under  simulated  business  conditions  This  meant  that 
these  centets  were  otganized  physically  in  the  manner  of  business 
offices » utilizing  desks,  office  machines,  othet  appointments,  and 
standatd  office  practices  and  procedures.  Two — in  Mount  Vernon 


and  Philadelphia — were  located  in  center- city  office  buildings; 
the  other  four  were  in  their  respective  ywCA  buildings,  all  of 
which  are  in  or  near  the  downtown  sections  of  their  localities. 

Controls  on  the  Standard  Capacity  of  each  of  the  centers  were: 

(a)  the  number  of  available  job- training  slots/ training 
stipends;  and 

(b)  the  size  (cubic  footage)  of  the  space  available  for  the 
Learning  Center. 

In  accotdance  with  the  con t tactual  agreement,  each  of  the  centers 

was  equipped  and  utilized  for  teaching  and  Improving  most  or  all 

* 

of  the  skills  specified  in  the  original  project  proposal  (rf. 

Exhibits),  either  at  the  introductoty  level,  or  at  others  designed 
to  enable  the  young  BOC  women  between  the  ages  of  17  and  25  years 
with  limited  training  to  improve  their  skills  and/or  to  add  to 
them  In  order  that  they  might  thereoy  become  more  employable,  v 

This  project  was  conceived  in  rec* gnition  of  the  importance  of 
the  adjustment  demands  made  upon  new  workers  in  the  business  world; 
it  was  developed  as  a Business  Office  Culture  program.  Thus,  and 
again  in  accordance  with  contractual  agreements — the  Learning 


Han  6 
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Centers  were  used  as  settings  for  facilitating  the  acculturation 
process  wherein  the  BOC  enrol lees  could  he  introduced  to  the  social 
and  work  expectations  of  a typical  business  office*  Some  of  the 
most  Interesting  and  varied  programmatic  experiences  took  place 
within  this  context  * A variety  of  approaches  and  methods  were 
employed  in  relation  to: 

4 the  selections  of  materials  used  within  the  programs; 

4 the  actual  training  for  work  readiness  which  focussed  on 

attitudinal  variables*  including — 

— accepting  and  making  constructive  use  of  supervision; 

— distinguishing  between  lines  of  authority  and 
responsibility  and  evidences  of  "discrimination1'; 

— reporting  for  and  leaving  work  according  to  schedule; 

— taking  rest  periods,  coffee  breaks,  etc. — leaving  and 
returning  to  posts  on  time; 

— maintaining  "good"  office  relationships — Including 
respect  for  the  rights  and  privacy  of  others; 

— learning  the  "language  of  business" — written,  spoken 
and  machine  transmitted; 

— adjusting  to  new  situational  factors,  including 
interracial  or  other  unfamiliar  ethnic  mixes; 

— adopting  modes  of  dress,  grooming  and  personal  hygiene, 
which  are  acceptable  in  the  business  world; 


& 
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— exerting  discretion  with  reference  to  behavioral 
patterns  such  as  gum  chewing , singing  and  humming  in 
the  office  setting,  talking  loudly  and  Interrupting 
others  at  will ; and 

— related  matters. 

The  BOC  project  was  planned  originally  for  a twelve-month 
period — June  30,  1968  through  June  29,  1969.  Under  a Supplemental 
- Agreement,  which  extended  the  completion  date  of  the  prime  contract 
through  September  30,  1969,  the  project  was  authorised  to  be 
operative  for  fifteen  months.  This  change  was  primarily  to  provide 
additional  enrollee  follow-up  time,  particularly  for  project  units 
which  were  last  to  be  phased  into  the  program,  and  to  facilitate 
assessment  of  the  experience  in  two  localities  where  the  Learning 
Centers  continued,  through  different  funding,  beyond  the  original 
demonstration  period. 

The  original  plan  called  for  division  of  the  project  into  four 
major  phases?  organization,  operations,  evaluation  and  feedback. 
Budgetary  resources  provided  for  an  individual  demonstration- 
operational  phase  of  four  months  per  center.  Since  the  total 
calendar  covered  the  above  longer  period,  it  was  possible  to  phase 
in  each  of  the  local  program  units  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  individual  situations.  There  was  considerable  variance 
In  the  amount  of  time  required  for  dealing  with  the  major  control 
factor,  i.e.,  arrangements  for  job  slots /youth  wages.  ^ Thus,  while 
the  National  Project  operations  have  covered  the  entire  contractual 
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time  period,  the  six  local  programs  have  had  no  identical  opening 

I 

or  closing  dates:  there  have  been  consequent  calendar  overlaps  in 
the  various  phases*.  As  the  efforts  have  proceeded,  a fifth  phase — 
continuity — has  been  added  in  two  cities,  Philadelphia  and  St,  Louis, 
As  of  this  writing,  continuity  operations  in  both  of  these  cities 

are  in  progress:  these  operations  represent  some  adjustments  in  the 

¥ 

BOC  original  design  which  are  discussed  in  later  appropriate  sections 
of  this  report. 

Each  of  the  BOC  programs  included  the  following  components — 
orientation,  skills  improvement,  remedial  education,  support 
services,  placement,  a -id  follow-up.  The  approaches,  methods,  and 
appraisals  of  these  constitute  the  basic  subject  matter  for  this 
report.  The  findings  in  regard  to  each,  and  to  the  combination  of 
all  of  them,  in  individual  program  units  and  for  the  BOC  project 
as  a whole  lay  the  groundwork  for  not  only  t)  . narrative  description 
of  the  programs  in  operation,  but  for  recommendations,  guidelines 
and  conclusions  with  respect  to  model  possibilities — to  be  found  in 
subsequent  sections. 

The  staffing  patterns  in  each  of  the  local  &QC  programs  were 
generally  similar,  with  some  variations  in  response  to  standard 
capacities  and  local  YWCA  and  community  character! sties.  There 
were  individual  modifications  related  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
cooperation  available  through  other  public  and  private  organizations. 
All  of  the  personnel  complements  included  volunteers  who  carried 
Important,  responsible  assignments  within  the  program  operations. 
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the  prevalent  pattern  included , in  addition  to  these  program  volun- 
teers, advisory  committees  comprising  representatives  of  relevant 

% 

sectors  of  the  community  as  well  as  YWCA  officers  and  other  member s. 
the  relationship  of  "regular11  YWCA  staff  to  the  programs  varied 
from  city  to  city,  la  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  enrol lees, 
the  BOC  standard  capacity,  and  the  program  locations. 

Generally,  the  BOC  programs  entailed  cooperation  with  local 
units  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  other  public  and  private 
structures.  Differences  in  local  organizational  patterns  were 
reflected  in  the  character  of  these  relationships;  however,  the 
cooperation  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (Out-of-School  program 
personnel)  aid  of  the  local  Employment  Service  was  fairly  standard. 
In  more  than  one  instance,  Regional  and/or  District  Offices  were 
involved  in  the  developing  relationships  for  specific  or  general 
decisions.  The  modal  patterns  covered  involvement  of  these  offices 
at  the  times  the  NYC  job  slots  were  arranged,  whenever  problems 
arose,  and  in  relation  to  continuity  efforts.  It  may  be  noted 
again  that  in  five  of  the  six  localities,  NYC  not  only  provided 
the  job  slots  and  consequently  the  youth  wages,  but  referred  youth 

t 

already  in  their  programs  to  the  bOC  Learning  Centers.  Actually, 
these  youth  constituted  a heavy  majority  of  the  BOC  enrollment, 
with  the  exception  noted  above — in  Tacoma.  The  NYC  enrollees  who 
were  thus  referred  had  demonstrated  need  for  assistance  available 
through  BOC  which  was  not  provided  in  other  existing  programs. 

In  some  instances,  this  posed  a dilemma,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
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NYC  youth  adjudged  Co  be  "needy”  did  not  meet  Che  minimal  BOC 
requirements,  i.e.: 

age — minimum  17  years,  with  exception  of  disadvantaged  high  school 
graduates  of  younger  age;  maximum — 25  years. 
education — this  project  was  designed  to  serve  young  women  who 

* had  completed  a Business  Course  in  high  school,  with  the 
proviso  that  some  if  not  all  of  this  group  be  established 
to  have  been  in  the  lower  half  of  their  respective  classes, 
and  that  all  of  those  Included  in  this  group  had  been 
unable  to  find  or  hold  full-time,  stable  employment  in 
Clerical  or  Sales  occupations; 

* had  dropped  out  of  a high  school  Business  Course  at  or 

I* 

beyoud  the  eleventh  grade,  this  group  also  to  include  some 

-H- 

who  had  beeu  in  the  lower  half  of  their  respective  classes. 
employment-- BOC  was  planned  for  young  women  who  had  had  unsuccessful 
work  experience  but  who  gave  promise  of  achieving  such  success 
if  afforded  the  kind  of  opportunities  to  be  made  available 
withlu  the  project.  It  was  proposed  to  be  open  to  young  women 
currently  engaged  iu  Clerical  or  Sales  kork  Experience  programs 
or  currently  rmployed,  but  who  seemed  to  be  failing  or  giving 
evidence  of  inability  to  perform  successfully  for  reasons  of 
personal  qualification  deficiencies  or  other  needs  which  could 
be  dealt  with  within  the  limitations  of^the  project.  Obviously, 
the  project  was  expected  to  serve  otherwise  qualified,  currently 
unemployed  candidates. 
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economic  status — According  to  the  original  proposal,  BOC  was  to 


serve  primarily  young  women  whose  families  meet  the  established 
criteria  for  ’'poverty  status.1’  In  choice  situations,  it  was 
proposed  that  preference  ha  given  to  candidates  who  were  heads 

I 

* of  households,  chief  wage  earners  in  their  families,  or  in 
adverse  situations. 

hard-to-reach — It  was  anticipated  that  some  recruitment  devices  for 
the  identification  and  inclusion  of  some  qualified  young  women 
who  would  be  hard-to-reach  might  be  necessary.  Arrangements 
with  NYC  in  all  localities  except  Tacoma  eliminated  the 
possibilities  of  this  approach. 

skills  achievement — BOC  was  planned  as  an  intensive  short-term 

experience  for  each  individual  enrollee.  The  average  length 
In  the  Learning  Center  was  projected  as  four-‘to-six  weeks. 

This  obviously  did  not  make  provision  for  training  beginners 
in  skills  such  as  typing.  It  was^planned,  therefore,  that 

f 

eligibility  for  participation  would  include  rudimentary 
training  in  at  least  one  of  the  basic  skills  prerequisite 
to  entry  in  the  enrollee fs  chosen  occupation. 

In  the  course  of  the  project's  progress,  in  response  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  local  situations,  modifications  in  the  eligibility 
requirements  proved  essential  to  the  life,  health  and  strength  of 
the  programs.  These  varied  with  the  local  situations,  especially 
the  status  and  urgencies  developing  within  the  parent  NYC  programs. 


Reference  to  other  sections  of  this  report — enrollee  characteris- 
tics* discussions  of  different  aspects  of  the  £0C  project  as  a 
whole,  and  narrative  descriptions  of  the  Individual  local  units — 
will  provide  information  as  to  the  nature  of  these  adjustments 
and  their  consequences  for  the  programs.  Particularly  relevant 
are  the  efforts  to  continue  individual  programs*  beyond  the  period 
for  which  they  were  funded  through  this  demonstration  project.  The 
two  Associations  which  have  been  successful  in  these  continuity 
efforts — Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis — have  been  and  still  are  going 
through  emergency  periods  as  they  have  struggled  for  maintenance 
of  the  £0C  effort.  Neither  has  assurance  for  long-range*  stable 
operations. 

The  prime  sponsor — the  National  Board  YWCA — in  accordance  with 
its  commitments*  established  a National  Headquarters  staff  for  the 
direction*  coordination*  technical  assistance*  consistency  control 
and  general  administration  of  the  project  as  a whole.  In  the 
interest  of  azcommodatlon  to  local  requirements*  freedom  to  act 
in  accordance  with  local  specifications — with  special  reference  to 
job  slots  and  youth  wages— and  the  opportunity  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  possibilities  and  obligations  of  a demonstration 
project*  reasonable  latitude  was  given  to  the  individual  programs 
to  try  out 'and  demonstrate  a variety  of  methods  and  appro^hes. 

This  freedom  has  produced  a range  of  experiences*  provided  for  the 
identification  of  some  universals  within  the  findings*  and  laid 
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the  groundwork  for  "how  to"  guidelines,  recommendations  and  model 
factors.  There  are  also  some  unanswered  questions.  No  effort  is 
made  to  summarize  any  of  these  at  this  point;  their  products  are 
distributed  throughout  the  appropriate  sections  of  this  report  as 
a whole.  , It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  report,  prepared 
by  the  National  Headquarters  staff,  is  baa Ad  on — in  some  Instances 
draws  verbatim  from — the  detailed  progress  and  final  reports 

" V 

submitted  by  local  BOC  program  staff,  ~>s  well  as  on  observations, 
interviews,  and  other  direct  procedures  employed  by  this  N.H. 
personnel.  All  of  the  project1 s participants — national  and  local» 
enrollees*  volunteers,  project  and  other  YWCA  staff — have  been 
given  opportunities  to  take  part  in  the  BOC  evaluations.  , 
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NEED  FOR  THIS  PROJECT 


Throughout  the  pre-planning  and  action  stages  of  this  Business 
Office  Culture  project > a number  of  repetitive  questions  surfaced! 
They  came  from  numerous  sources,  including  some  of  the  enrol lees 
themselves.  Some  of  these  questions  seem  to  have  sprung  from  "pure 
curiosity.11  Some  came  ftom  knowledgeable  persons,  professionally 

alert,  to  "new  or  different"  approaches  to  manpower  training.  Some 

c-  ' 

seem  grounded  in  challenge  of  the  validity  of  the  approaches  or  the 
selection  of  the  project target  groups.  One  enrol lee  indie  ted 
that  it  was  * new  experience  for  her  to  be  among  those  chosen: 


usually  she  had  found  that  programs  "were  not  for"  her.  This  had 
ha.  pened  so  often  that  she  had  given  up  applying,  and  was  very 
surprised  when  the  "Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  lady"  asked  her  if 
she  would  be  interested..  "I  thought  you  had  to  be  a drop-out," 
she  said>  "and  1 kept  wondering  why  I had  stuck  to  it  to  graduate 
[from  high  school]  even  though  you  couldn't  call  me  a shining  light 
when  I was  there.11 

The  repeated  questions  clustered: 

A "cream"  for  high  school  and  upper  grade  completers? 
focus  on  women  workers? 

A were  there  so  many  [ racial J minority  enrollees? 
set  such  "low"  age  limits? 

. . . 

concentrate  on  clerical  and  sales  occupations? 
emphasize  office  culture/  rather  than  skills  training? 
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Repl  ep  to  these  questions  are  drawn  fro®  a range  of  sources, 
including: 

* YWCA  experience  in  more  than  one  hundred  years  of  working 
with  women  and  girls,  during  which  a body  of  information 
and  insight  into  the  needs,  special  problems  and  potentials 
of  women  workers  has  been  accumulated; 

* broad  and  varied  experience  of  a large  number  of  Community , 
College  and  University  YWCAs  in  "anti-poverty1'  employ- 
ability  programs  involving  young  women:  these  have  included 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs— out-of-school,  in-school, 
and  summer — in  which  YWCAs  have  served  as  sponsors  and/or 
provided  work  stations;  and  others  including  Job  Corps, 
Work-Study  and  New  Careers; 

* the  specific,  concentrated  responsibilities  of  the  National 
Board  and  the  six  Community  YWCAs  which  took  part  in  the 
previously  cited  1967  Summer  Youth  Demonstration  project. 

Here  it  may  be  noted  that  in  this  project  which  focussed  on 

I 

school  drop-outs,  the  YWCAs  were  confronted  repeatedly  by 
educationally  "over-qualified"  SYD  candidates  in  seriously  ■ 
adverse  conditions  because  of  their  inability  to  compete 
for  employment. 

These,  and  related  experiences,  led  to  the  premises  which  were 

■a 

stated  explicitly  in  the  proposal  for  the  BOC  project  as  submitted 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  by  the  National  Board  YWCA: 
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PREMISES 


HIGH 

SCHOOL 

AND 

UPPER 

GRADE 

COMPLETERS 


1. 


There  ere  significant  numbers  of  young  women  seeking  to 
enter  clerical  occupations  who  have  responded  to  "pies ^e 
remain  in  school"  but  who — after  completion  (i2th  grade) 
or  near- comp let ion  tilth  grade)  of  high  school  Business 


Courses — are  unable  to  secure  or  hold  employment.  This 


not  only  Increases  the  frustration  and  anger  of  the 
individual , it  builds  up  and  reenforces  a negative 
image > among  their  peers,  of  the  "square"  who  stays  in 
school.  Resentment  Is  Increased  by  the  availability  of 
work  training  and  experience  programs  throughout  the 
communities  for  "drop-outs."  The  prevalence  of  such 
programs,  when  accompanied  by  lack  of  opportunity  for 
those  who  have  continued  their  schooling,  does  seem  to 
represent  a species  of  discrimination. 

2.  Within  this  group,  there  are  numbers  of  young  women  who, 
although  they  have  completed  or  near^completed  high  school 


Business  Courses**- 

V 

— do  not  have  the  *&ills  and  accompanying  competencies, 
required  for  successful  performance  in  entry  clerical 

-rJ 

positions;  . ► 

% 

— fail  In  first  opportunities,  or  testing  situations, 
because  they  are  deficient  in  personal  quail float ions l 
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are  unable  tc  compete  In  obtaining  and  maintaining 


4, 


5* 


6* 


beginning  clerical  positions — to  say  nothing  of  quali- 
fying for  promotion— because  of  their  unreadiness  for 
participation  in  the  culture  of  the  business  office. 

' ■'i 

These  young  women  may  be  assisted  to  upgrade  their  quali- 
fications and  readiness  through  personalized  Intensive 
work  training  and  experiences  which  are  organized  to 
acquaint  them  with  this  culture,  and  permit  them  to  make 
the  transition  from  classroom  to  office  patterns  while 

■fc. 

they  are  still  in  training  status. 

The  continued  entry  into  the  labor  market  of  such  young 

women  before  they  are  ready  can  have  a discouraging 

effect  on  employer  willingness  to  accept  them. 

A.  number  of  these  young  women  are  members  of  disadvantaged 

minorities  who  face  possible  discriminatory  assessments 

because  of  their  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

* 

A number  of  these  young  women  also  meet  the  criteria  for 
inclusion  in  the  group  frequently  and  variously  referred 
to  as  "hard  core." 
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YWCA  experience  was  not  the  sole  basis  for  the  proposed  BOC 

design  which  drew  upon  related  information  and  data  shared  by  other 
■ 

public  and  private  organizations.  There  is  an  impressive  array  of 
documentary  information  pertaining  to  all  >f  the  above  questions. 

A very  few  of  their  conclusions  and/or  pertinent  data  may  be  pulled 
out  for  incJusion  here. 


WOMEN 

WORKERS 


Women  make  up  37  percent  o£  the  Nation's  workers  today  [jt me 

1969}.  They  are  demanding,  and  under  the  law  they  are  entitled 

tor  equal  treatment  in  the  job  market. 

* * * 

Statistics  document  the  employment  problems  of  women.  In  1963 

the  unemployment  rate  for  women  was  4,8  percent  compared  to  2.9 

percent  for  men.  for  nonwhite  women  16  years  old  and  over*  it 

was  $.3  percent;  for  nonwhite  teenage  girls r it  was  28.8  percen 
* * * 

Income  figures  for  1966  show  that  68  percent  of  all  womsn  who 
worked  full  time  year-round  earned  less  than  $5,000,  compared 
to  25  percent  of  men.  At  the  other  end  of  the  pay  scale,  1 of 
every  5 male  workers  earned  $10,000  or  more,  while  less  than 
2 of  100  women  workers  earned  that  much ♦ 


while  many  factors  contribute  to  women's  less  advantaged  place 
in  the  work  force*-  one  of  the  most  prevalent  is  lack  of 
marketable  skills.  ^ 


1. 


"Fashioning  Manpower  Programs  for  Women*  " Manpower  t June  19$9 * 

p.  22. 
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Women  workers  ere  here  to  stay:  their  numbers  and  labor  force 
participation  rat.  s are  clearly  on  the  rise  and  will  continue  in 
that  direction  for  some  years  ahead. 
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0 Families  headed  by  a woman 
have  less  income,  n 


CHART  14 


iQ 


WITH  MALE  HEAD  i PERCENT  k WITH  FEMALE  HEAD 

^ OF  FAMILIES  f 

25  0 0 25  50 


The  majority  (75  Percent)  of  families  headed  by  a woman  have  a 
yearly  income  under  $6,000.  Only  8 percent  have  on  annua)  income  of 
$1 0,000  or  more.  But  27^  percent  of  the  families  headed  by  a man  have  a 
yearly  income  of  at  least  $10,000.  Family  incomes  under  $3,000  are  three 
times  as  frequent  among  female-headed  families  (42  percent)  os  among 
male-headed  families  (14  percent). 

In  1962  about  80  percent  of  the  627,000  widows  with  children 
under  18  were  receiving  survivor  benefits  under  Social  Security.  The  total 
yearly -income  of  these  beneficiary  families  averaged  $3,52(1  The  average 
benefit  ranged  from  $1,373  for  one-child  families  to  $2,253  for  those  with 
three  or  more  children.  Three-fifths  of  the  mothers  worked.  The  percentage 
in  the  labor  force  was  twice  that  of  married  women  with  husbands  present. 


3.  The  Nation's  Youth  (Washington:  V.$t  Department  of  Health 9 
Education  and  Welfare 9 Social  Rehabilitation  Service 9 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  Population  Reference  Bureau 9 Inc.9 
1988) 9 Chart  14. 
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The  labor  force  participation 
of  married  women  arouses  wide- 
spread interest  because  of  its 
social,  cultural  and  demo- 
graphic, as  well  as  economic 
effects * Perhaps  no  other 
single  change  in  family  life 
has  affected  so  many  families 
in  as  relatively  short  a time 
as  has  the  movement  of  married 
women  into  the  labor  force 4 . * 

A large  proportion  of  the  mar- 
ried women  who  work  are  mothers 

h 

with  young  ‘children*  * * * 

* * * 

Woman's  labor  force  participation  has  been  a significant  factor  in 
the  upward  climb  in  family  income****  /Between  1961  and  19661  the 
proportion  of  families  with  income  he  low  $3,000  decreased  by  5 
percentage  points,  while  the  proportion  with  $10,000  or  more 
increased  by  IQ  percentage  points*  The  earnings  of  married  women 

who  work  have  si  gni  ficantly  -influenced  these  “Shifts*-^ — --  - 

■* 

~4.  1969  ManvoQ&r  Report  C Hashing  ton:  V * $*  Department  of  Labor  I , 

pp,  54-55* 
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Married  women  represent  a growing 
proportion  of  the  labor  force.  - 

Percertl  of  civilian  lata  force. 
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The  Bureau  of  Census  reported  recently  — that  half  of  all 
the  Negro  poor  were  in  families  headed  by  a woman.  It  is  further 
significant  that  the  proportion  of  Negro  families  headed  by  a 

L 

woman  rose  from  22  percent  in  i960  to  29  percent  in  1969 4 While 

this  proportion  more  than  doubled  that  of  white  women  in  i960, 

it  is  three  times  as  high  in  1969* 

* 


5,  - Current  population  ifep orts  (Washington:  U.S,  Department  of 

Comoroe*  Bureau  of  the  Census)*  Series  F-20*  No,  189* 
August  IB*  1969. 
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Nearly  two-thirds  of  nonwhite  families 
headed  by  a woman  are  poor,  y 


CHART  15 
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NONWHITE 


PERCENT  OF  FAMILIES 


FAMILY  HEAD 
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The  majority  (75  percent)  of  families  headed  by  a woman  hove  a 
yearly  income  under  $6,000.  Only  8 percent  have  on  annual  income  of 
$1 0,000  or  more.  But  27  percent  of  the  families  headed  by  a man  have  a 
yearly  income  of  at  least  $10,000.  Family  incomes  under  $3,000  are  three 
times  as  frequent  anions  female-headed  families  (42  percent)  as  amons 
male-headed  families  (14  percent). 

"In  T962~  abort  80  percent' of  the  627,000  widows  with  children 
under  18  were  receives  survivor  benefits  under  Social  Security.  The  total 
yearly  income  of  these  beneficiary  families  averaged  $3,570.  The  average 
benefit  tanged  from  $1,373  for  one-child  families  to  $2,253  forlhose  with 
three  or  more  children.  Three-fifths  of  the  mothers  worked-  The  percentage 
in  the  labor  force  was  twice  that  of  married  women  with  husbands  present. 


6~*  The  Nation's  youth*  Chart  25*  ’ 
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BOC  enrollees  were  primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  Negro 
The  significance  of  discrimination  because  of  race  seems  an 
undeniable  factor. 


r\ 


The  most  important  data  are  the  figures  on 
Anglo  and  Negro  clerical  workers.  About  two 
out  of  every  five  majority  group  women  are 
employed  in  this  class;  for  Negro  women, 
the  ratio  is  about  one  out  of  every  six.  These 
ratios  are  a convenient  form,  but  one  must 
return  to  the  actual  figures  to  illustrate  how 
many  jobs  they  represent;  of  the  Anglo 
women  covered  in  the  survey,  2.9  million 
worked  in  clerical  jobs;  for  Negroes,  the 
figure  is  about  113.000. 


The  clerical  occupation  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  ‘ in  earnings  and  in  number  of 
employees,  as  far  as  women  are  concerned, 
and  it  is  the  sector  in  which  discrimination 
against  Negro  women  is  most  pervasive.  7f 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Anglo  And  Minority  Group  Employment  in  The  tLS.  8/ 

By  Occupation,  And  Sex,  1966  ~~ 


FEMALE 

i 

Occupation 

Negro 

Oriental 

Am.  lnd. 

SSA 

Anglo 

Managers.  Officials, 
Proprietors 

.69 

1,86 

2.19 

,80 

2.64 

Professional  Workers 

1.56 

9,48. 

2.28 

1.10 

Technical  Workers 

4.65 

8.75 

8.32 

2.58 

4.35 

Sales  Workers 

3.95 

5.92 

12.50 

6.92 

9.25 

Clerical  Workers 

17.52 

41.05 

21.67 

24.05 

40.77 

Craftsmen 

2.43 

2.28 

5.13 

4.81 

2J80 

Operatives 

24.93 

11.39 

24.18 

29-81 

21.67 

Laborers 

14.14 

7.04 

11.81 

17.61 

6.39 

Service  Workers 

80.25 

12.23 

16.92 

12.39 

9.10 

Total  No.  Employed 

639,677 

45,177 

17,126 

198,561 

7*155,656 

Percent  of  All 
Males/ Females 
Employed 

7.91 

.56 

.21 

2.46 

88.86 

Equal  Emptoyme  it  ^Opportunity  Report  yo,  1 (washingtoni 
U,  S,  Equal  Employment  Cotmissim , July  1968}  Part  X, 
"Job  Patterns  for  Minorities  end  Women' in  Private 
Indus  try  j 1968 p,  Jl, 


8.  ibicii  p , 10, 
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DEVIATIONS  OF  MINORITY  GROUP  FROM  ANGLO  OCCUPATIONAL  PATTERNS:  FEMALES  £/ 


I 

Ht“  lhr_l  |,J, 


-■  ■ K 


!■■■  AT" 


h J fcT 


■h'  J 1 


Back  reference  to  the  Labor  Fotce  projections  (page  6)  will  show 
that  significant  surging  increases  in  the  numbers  and  participation 
rates  of  this  age  group  (under  25)  is  expected  to  be  constant. 


10, 


1989  Manpower  Report j 


p.  SO . 
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1 


Young  women  16-22  gears  old  experienced  greater  difficulty 
than  men  in  finding  employment  in  the  summer  of  1969. 

Although  almost  1.1  million  more  male  than  female  youths 
were  in  the  civilian  labor  force * about  $60 * 000  girls  were 
jobless  compared  with  $15*000  boys.  As  a result * the 
unemployment  rate  for  female  youth  was  14.3  percent  in  1969 * 

7 

compared  with  11.5  percent  for  young  jnsle  jobseekers. ... 

A disproportionately  large  number  of  nonwhites  were  among 

■b- 

the  ranks  of  unemployed  youth/  they  made  up  almost  one-fourth 
of  the  unemployed  total  , even  though  they  accounted  for  only 
slightly  more  than  12  percent  of  the  total  youth  labor  force. 

The  nonwhite  jobless  rate  was  24.6  percent  in  1969*  more  than 

( 

double  the  white  unemployment  rate  of  11.2  percent.  Both 

white  and  nonwhite  youth  fared  somewhat  better  in  their  guest 

for  employment  in  1969  than  a year  ago , although  the  Jobless 

11/ 

rate  for  nonwhites  showed  relatively  less  improvement.  — 


11. 


Employment  end  Earnings  flashing  ton:  U.S.  Deportment  of  Labor* 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics > August  1S$9)>  pp.  5-0. 


\ . ■ 
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Clerical  workers 


FOCUS 

' Off 
CLERICAL 
AND 

OFFICE 

CULTURE 


Almost  5 million  additional  clerical  jobs  are  projected  for 
197 S if  the  unemployment  rate  Is  about  3 percent.  This 
expansion  will  be  a 50-percent  increase  over  the  9.8  million 
employed  in  1960.  The  grea ter- than- a ver age  increase  projected 
for  this  group  depends  tn  part  on  tile  expected  greater  growth 
of  employment  in-  the  service  industries  (including  trade) 
where  about  3 oat  of  4 of  these  workers  were  employed  in  i960* 
and  also  on  their  increasing’  proportion  in  industries  such  as 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  education,  and  other  professional 
services — industries  in  which  the  changing  organization  of 
work  is  increasing  the  requirements  for  clerical  occupations 
such  as  cashier,  stock  clerk*  teacher* s aide * bookkeeper , 
and  secretary* 


Electronic  computers  will  he  a major  factor  determining  employ 
ment  requirements  for  some  ..clerical  occupations * The  number  - 
installed , their  information  storage  capacity , and  the  speed 

r' 

of  the  machines  are  growing  rapidly.  Many  accounting , 

L"- 

recordkeeping , and  data  processing  clerical  jobs  in  the 
Federal  Government  * banks,  insurance  companies,  and  a wide 
variety  of  other  industries  are  being  eliminated*  Companies 
whose  volume  of  data  processing  does  not  Justify  the  purchase 
or  direct  rental  of  a machine  can  obtain  tt se  of  small  blocs 
of  computer  time  through  numerous  service  centers*  Computers 
will  take  the  place  of  many  accounting  clerks , billing  #nd 

2322 
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bookkeeping  machine  operators,  inventory  control  clerks,  and 
voucher  clerks.  Additional  keypunch  operators  will  be  needed , 
Computers  are  bringing  about  faster  and  cheaper  retrieval  of 
data.  As  a result , management  demands  more  analytical  reports 
and  clerical  help  is  needed  to  prepare  data  for  these  reports , 
This  development  offsets  the  displacement  of  workers  caused 
by  the  greater  efficiency  of  computers . 

Despite  the  tremendous  speedup  of  data  processing  and  record'- 
keeping  that  has  already  occurred  as  a result  of  computer 
installations,  the  number  of  clerical  workers  has  continued 
to  'grow  at  a high  rate, 

important  clerical  occupations  such  as  secretaries , stenogra- 
phers, typists , cashiers , bank  tellers , mail  carriers , postal 
clerks , and  telephone  operators  are  not  expected  to  be  heavily 
affected  by  the  use  of  computers/  although  their  , employment 
requirements  will  be  affected  by  other  technological  changes . 

H 

Others,  such  as  bookkeepers  and  accounting  clerks,  office 

> 

machine  operators,  payroll  clerks , and  s\ock  clerks,  which 
are  affected  by  computers,  continued  to  show  good  rates  of 
* employment  growth  in  the  early  1960 fs. 

Technological  change,  such  as  the  greatly  increasing  use  of 
easily  operated  copying  machines/  new  varieties  of  dictating 
equipment/  and  improved  typewriters/  does  not  appear  to  have 
slowed  the  growth  in  employment  of  the  secretary/  stenographer/ 
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and  typist  group.  Employment  requirements  for  this  group  are 
projected  to  increase  more  than  three* fifths  betye^n  I960  and 
1975.  The  growth  is  expected  to  he  greeter  for  secretaries, 
who  generally  have  a broader  range  of  responsibilities  than 
fox  typists  or  stenographers. . . . 

Cashiers  are  expected  to  double  in  employment  between  I960 
and  1975.  increase  will  occur  almost  entirely  in  the 

retail  trade  industry  which  will  account  for  three-quarters 
of  the  cashiers  employed  in  1975.*  ■■ 

Salesworkers 

fieguireraents  .fox  salesworkers  are  projected  to  increase  about 
as  fast  as  total  employment . (Less  rapidly  than  total  nonagri- 
cultural  employment . ) More  than  70  percent  of  these  workers 
are  employed  in  retail  end  wholesale  trade. ...  in  most  of  the 
manufacturing  industries,  wher&  about  1 salesworker  in  8 is 

employed , they  are  projected  to  be  an  increasing  proportion 

12/ 

of  total  employment.  — 


12 . 


Oocupotional  Efrrp loyment  Patterns  for  I960  and  1975  (Washington: 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  States  Hoe,  December 
1968),  pp.  20*21. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  29,  J9«9 


Phone  Girls  to  Get  Efficiency  Course 


By  SYLVAN  POX 
The  New  ■ York  Telephone 


stung  by  fronting  ,tr  and  operator.  There's  a 
criticism  of  iw^iators  who  |™:jgood  deal  of  communication 
tate  rather  than  inform.  wll*!^tffjctilty/‘ 

IJJJS*  ^^KrSsine8  the  0ne  Such  ^ cneck  * **wjDr’  Bt*Y  n0tcd  tluit  in‘  the  first 

aimed  at  increasing  toe  e»Ti-,,„MlrB  .rr^i h kind!  - *■ 


tiena,”  he  said i “indicate  tberehfter  Jan,  1. 
are  many  instances  of  mis-]  “If  wr  find  that  &is  pays 
understanding  between  custom- jf or  itself .’*  h«  aaid,  "we  un- 
doubtedly will  extend  it" 
Commenting  on  the  telephone 
company's  personnel  problems, 


aimed  at  increasing  ™ weeks  ago  disclosed  some  kind! six  months  of  this  year,  the 
ciency  of  the  girls  ^t  hires  to  0f  “communication  difficulty” (telephone  company  hired  14,000 
provide  directory  assistance.  ,jR  35  per  cent  of  in  formation 'people  — 9.000  of  them  wo* 
The  course  will  cost  the  com-,  calls.  >men  — throughout  the  state, 

pany  about  S7Q0  a girl,  com-|  Dr.  Bray  cited  a typical!  “Certainly,”'  he  said,  ’’the  ma* 
pared  with  tiw  normal  trainmgi^mp]^  4 woman  catted  jh-  ijority  of  the  women  hired  In 
cost  of  $150  for  each  operator formation  and  asked  for  the  the  downstate  area  were  black'1 
Douglas  w.  Bray,  a psycholo-  number  of  Korvette's.  The  in-jand  many  were  unfami^ar  with 
gist  who  is  assistant  vice; formation  operator,  who  did  rite  city, 
president  for  employment  and i not  know  Korvette’s  was  a de*’  In  a sample  studied  by  Dr. 


training  at  the  telephone  com 
pany.  said  many  of  the  com- 
munications problems  encoun- 
tered by  telephone  users 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  op- 
erators were  either  not  from 
New  York  City  or  were  from 
slurfj  neighborhoods  where  their 
experience  with  the  rest  of  the 
city  was  circumscribed. 


partment  store  .asked  the  worn 
an  for  “Mr  .Korvette's”  first 
name. 

In  the  pilot  piogram.  Dr. 
Bray  said,  the  telephone  com 
Pany  will  "attempt  to  diagnose 
the  operator’s  weaknesses  hi 
voice,  language,  spelling  and 
local  geography.” 

The  training  program  will 


Stay  in  Manhattan  recently  30 
per  cent  were  not  bom  in  New 
Y jt  k City- 

Dr.  Bray  explained  that  the 
telei&me  company  hired  peo- 
ple unfamiliar  with  New  York 
City  becauftjn&ny  young  girls 
who  were  bore  in  the  city  and 
who  might  take  jobs  witirdhe 
telephone  company  had  moved 


.Telephone  company  officials- include  work  in  English  and  to  suburban  areas  with  their 


said  yesterday  that  the  pilot 
program  would  begin  in  mid 
September  and  would  run  for 
six  or  seven  weeks,  depending 
on  how  each  prospective  oper- 
ator progresses.  Infer  rr.  it  ion 
operators  now  get  about  eight 
days  of  training. 

They  said  250  newly  hired 
operators  would  be  trained  in 
Manhattan  and*  another  250  in 
Brooklyn.  In  all.  the  telephone 
company  employs  more  than 


voice,  effective  listening.  New 
York  City  geography  and  work 
orientation.  Dr.  Bray  seH. 

The  objective,  Dr.  Bny  said, 
la  not  only  to  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  operators  but 
also  to  reduce  the  high  turn- 
over rate  the  company  now  ex- 
periences. Dr.  Bray  explained 
that  when  communication  dif- 
ficulties frits  between  aubsrib- 
er  and  operator,  “it's  not  only 
the  customer  who  gets 


1O.D00  operators  in  New  Yorkjnoyed,  but  the  girl  gets  sick 


City. 

Dr.  Bray  said  Ihe  pilot  proj- 
ect res'll  ted  from  both  cus- 
tur  *r  complaints  about  opera- 
tor service  and  from  his  office’s 
own  spot  checks  nf  the  per-1 
fnrmance  of  information  oper- 
ators. 

“Our  own  service  observe* 


and  tired  of  it  and  quits,” 
According  to  Dr,  Bray,  the 
first  operators  trained  under 
the  pilot  program  are  expected 
to  be  at  work  around  Nov.  1. 
An  evaluation  of  the  program, 
in  terms  of  its  effect  on  serv- 
ice and  on  lob  turnover.  Is  ex- 
pected to  oa  made  sometime’ 


families. 

‘They're  not  going  to  com- 
mute to  be  telephone  opera- 
tors,’* he  said.  "You  have  to 
drew  On  the  girls  who  live  in 
New  York  — and  many  come 
from  the  South  and  from  Puerto 
Rico/' 

The  starting  salaries  of  tele- 
phone opera  tors  Is  $64.50  ■ 
week.  Of  the  10,100  operators 
employed  by  the  telephone  om- 
pany  in  New  York  City,  almost 
7,000  are  Negroes  sod  Puetfo 
Ricans. 

The  New  York  Telephone 
Company  employs  91,300  peo- 
ple throughout  the  state.  17 
per  cent  of  them  Negroes  and 
Puerto  R leans.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  its  60,000  employes  in 
New  York  Chy  'are  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Rican*. 
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ORGANIZATION 

The  BOC  coat factual  agreement  stipulated — in  accordance  with 


the  proposal — that  the  first  of  the  four  phases  of.  work  to  be 
carried  out' in  this  project  would  be  organizational,  i.e.. 


the  learning  center  end  the  Assembling  of  materials;  the 
recruitment  and  screening’  of  enrollees;  the  establishment 
of  recording*  reporting  and  evaluation  procedures  and  the 
expansion  of  community  contacts  to  facilitate  eventual 
placement. 

In  an  analytic?.'1,  review  of  this  *' tooling  up"  it  is  Necessary 
to  make  some  distinctions  between  the  responsibilities  carried  by 
the  BOC  National  Headquarters  and  local  program  personnel.  It  is 
to  be  recognized,  however,  that  these  have  been,  interactive.  It 
may  be  further  desirable  to  indicate  at  this  point  that  in  the 
organizational — as  well  as  other  BOC  phases*- the  Headquarters 
personnel  received  technical  assistance  from  the  Division  of 
Program  Demonstration,  Office  of  Special  Manpower  Programs  of  the 
Manpower  Administration.  This  National  Headquarters  personnel. 


a ,f  tool^hg  up"  phase  (1  to  3 months)  f covering t 


preparation  of  the  work  statement  that  defines  the  scope 


of  each  local  YWCA's  effort;  the  recruitment  of  paid  staff 


and  volunteers  and  their  training;  the  organization  of 


*xi  turn,  gave  direct  technical  assistance  to  the  local  program 


units. 


Organization  1 


Administrative  unite  of  the  National  Board  YWCA — other  than 
the  BOC  National  Headquarters'—discharged  responsibilities  In  the 

i 

"reeling  up"  process  primarily  for  contractual , fiscal,  legal  and 
personnel  procedures.  Generally,  In  relation  to  Narlonal  Board, 
BOC  National  Headquarters  was  comparable  to  or her  administrative  ^ 
unlrst  It  was  responsible  to  the  Executive  Director  through  whose 
dlrecr  or  delegated  authority  it  related  to  all  appropriate 
National  Board  resources.  The  accountability  of  the  National  BOC 
Project  Director  to  National  Board  YWCA  was  executed  through  this 
channel,  the  procedures  related  primarily  to  the  Contracting 

■d 

Offlcer~~a  Vice  President,  the  Execurlve  Director,  the  Office  of  * 
the  Comptroller,  the  Office  of  National  Employed  Personnel,  and 
the  four  Regional  offices. 
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SCHEMA  1 


KEY  STEP  I 

Preliminary  Planning 
and 

Site  Exploration; 

Establishment 

of 

Procedures 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 

A 

— preparation  of  guidelines; 
provision  of  technical 
assistance  re: 

* National  Project  requirements 
(prime  contract  and  project 
proposal)  " 

* work  slot /youth  wages 
arrangements 

4 liaison  with  local  manpower 
agencies  and  other  resources 
essential  to  plan 

— liaison  with  Labor  Department, 
net lonal/ regional/ district  re: 

* resolution  of  problems 
relating  to  establishment  of 
arrangements  for  assignment 
of  enrollees  under  conditions 
required  by.„prlme  contract 

la 

— liaison  with  National  Board  YWCA, 
particularly  with  Executive 
Director,  Attorney,  Comptroller, 
Regional  Correlators  re: 

- legal  and  fiscal  procedures 

* site  exploration 

NATIONAL  BOARD  YHCA 

— complementary  liaison  as 
indicated  above 

H 

C0MWIWX3T  FWCAS 

— exploration  in  accordance  with 
guidelines,  as  above 
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SCHEMA  1 (continued) 


KEY  STEP  II 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 


Letter  of  Intent  Execution 


interpretation  of  requirements 


liaison  with  Labor  Department, 
and  technical  assistance  in  all 


NATIONAL  BOARD  YWCA 

— Attorney:  draft  of  legal  form 

— Executive  Director,  review  and 
approval 

— Comptroller:  review*  approval 
and  issuance  of  advance 


— Contracting  Officer:  approval 
and  signature 

p 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

v — authorization  of  use  of 
Letter  of  Intent 

— review  and  approval  of  legal  form 

COMMUNITY  YWCAs 

" T 

< — Board  of  Directors*  authorization 
to  proceed 

— Attorney:  review  and  approval 

~~  President  and  Executive  Director: 
review,  approval  and  execution 
of  signatures 

— Comptrollers/Finance  Officers: 
establishment  of  project  bank 
account  and  meeting  other  fiscal 
accountability  requirements 


processes 
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SCHEMA  1 (continued) 


KEY  STEP  III 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 


Operation  under 
Letter  of  Intent 


technical  assistance  re: 


(Pre-Subcontract  stage) 


project  unit  proposal 
(work  statement) 


This  Letter  of  Intent  enabled 
the-  Community  YWCA  to  engage 
the  services  of  the  local 
project  director  to  take  part 
in  the  development  and 
establishment  of  the  local 
project  unit  and  preparation 
of  subcontract  documents* 
Participation  of  the  local 
project  director  during  this 
period  Involved  her  In 
adaptation  of  the  national 
project  design  to  local 
conditions  and  facilitated 
her  orientation  and  training* 


* fiscal  and  program  reporting 
procedures 


selection  of  training 
materials 


procurement:  liaison  with 
General  Service  Administration 
Regional  Offices  and  Supply 
Stores i etc. 


staffing  pattern  and  budget 


staff  recruitment  and 
or lentatlon/ training 


— final  preparation  of  project 
unit  proposal 

— technical  assistance  re: 


documents 

— agreement 

— work  statement  attachment 
-**  budget 

— prime  contract  excerpts 

— prime  contract  general 
provisions 

COMMUNITY  YWCAs 

— iT tooling  up1'  as  indicated  above 

— Learning  Center  opening 

(may  occur  in  subcontract  stage) 


• completion  of  subcontract 
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KEY  STEP  IV 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 


Execution  of  Subcontract 

Technically,  the  subcontract 
stage  embraced  the  period 
authorised  by  Letter  of 
Intent;  functionally,  actual 
execution  of  the  subcontract 
took  place  as  soon  as 
feasible  after  execution  of 
a Letter  of  Intent.  This 
timing  generally  depended 
upon  (1)  recruitment  of 
Project  Director  and 
(2)  readiness  of  facility. 


— interpretation  of  requirements, 
liaison  with  Labor  Department, 
and  technical  assistance  in  ell 
processes 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

--  preparation  of  subcontract  form 
and  specifications* 

* * 

--  final  approval  of  all 
subcontracts 

NATIONAL  wARD  YWCA 


— Attorney:  review  and  approval 


— Comptroller:  review  and  approval 

— Contracting  Officer  and 
Executive  Director:  review, 
approval  and  signature 


COMMUNITY  YWCAS 


— Attorney:  review  and  approval 


— President  and  Executive  Director: 
review,  approval  and  signature 

— Learning  Center  opening 
(may  occur  under 
Letter  of  Intent) 


^original  fom  prepared 
by  National  Board  YWCA 
attorneys  later  ' 
superseded  by  Labor 
Department  form. 
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The  designation  of  one  to  three  months  for  the  organizational 
phase  was  premised  on  expectations  that; 

1.  There  would  be  a minimum  of  one  full  month  between 
execution  of  the  prime  contract  and  the  completion  of 
the  first  subcontract (a) . This  In  turn  rested  on  the 
achievement  of  an  optimum  date  on  or  before  June  1, 

1968  for  the  prime  contract. 

This  proved  not  to  be  the  case:  the  prime  contract  was  signed 
on  June  29 t 1968;  the  first  Letter  of  Intent— due  to  local 
pressures — had  to  be  completed  on  or  before  July  8,  the  date  on 
which  the  local  HOC  program  In  St.  Louis  became  operational.  This 
required  intensive  work  with  that  individual  Association  and  near- 
instant  completion  of  the  pre-subcontractual  requirements  there. 

2.  At  least  10  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  out-of-school  program 

slots  would  be  readily  available  for  allocation  to  the 

+ ^ 

BQC  program  In  six  different  locations:  that  It  would  not 
require  a considerable  amount  of  time  or  exploration  to 
secure  these  slots#  particularly  since  the  YWCAs  which  had 
participated  In  the  1967  Summer  Youth  Demonstration  (SYD) 

— - te 

program  had  established  good  continuing  relationships  with 
local  NYCs  and  since  a number  of  them  (NYCs)  In  those 
cities  had  been  Interested  In  follow-up  of  the  SYD  program. 
At  the  same  time,  there  had  been  requests  to  National  Board 
YWCA  from  other  Interested  Community  Associations  all  of 
which  believed  that  these  slots  could  be  secured. 
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Again  this  expectation  did  not  Jibe  with  reality;  a very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  time  and  effort  went  into  site  selection: 
usually  this  arose  in  response  to  the  difficulties  In  arranging 
the  needed  training  slots/stipends.  These  are  discussed  in  this 
section  of  this  report  under  "Problems  Encountered.’1  At  this 
stage  it  may  be  restated  that  of  the  six  Community  YWCAs  which 
finally  became  operational , five  utilised  local  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  out-of -school  program  slots:  the  sixth — Tacoma,  Washington — 
was  unsuccessful  In  efforts  to  make  this  arrangement  and  was  able 
to  participate  in  the  50C  project  only  because  of  its  ability  to 
enlist  the  provision  of  training  stipends  at  the  NYC  payment  level 
through  local  business  enterprises. 

A total  of  14  Community  YWCAs  In  different  partB  of  the  country 
entered  into  specific  local  explorations  relative  to  participation 
in  this  BOC  project  (rf.  Schema  2).  Most  of  the  eight  which  were 
finally  removed  from  consideration  were  unable  to  secure  the  above 
slots.  All  14  could  not  be  explored  at  the  same  timet  the  maximum 
number  in  this  stage  at  any  given  time  was  limited  by  the  budgetary 
provision  for  subcontracts  to  six.  And  here  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  original  number  had  been  set  at  six  to  make  provision  for  the 
possible  participation  of  all  of  the  1967  SYD  local  program  units, 

, - ii 

since  all  of  them  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  that  demons tr a- 
tlon  and  ell  had  expressed  Interest  in  follow-up  of  that  experience. 
The  subcontract  budget,  therefore,  was  constructed  to  provide  for 

I 

operation  of  six  local  units  for  approximately  four  months  each. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  seek'fcferfrp  new  locations}  exploration 
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was,  of  necessity,  restricted  to  that  number.  After  five  locations 
were  established,  explorations  for  the  sixth  were  seriatim — one 
after  another.  The  additional  feature  of  the  design  which  called 
for  dispersion  of  the  six  local  units  "throughout  the  four  regions 

of  the  National  Board  YWCA"  added  another  factor  to  the  selection 

1 =■ 

process.  Thus,  it  may  be  noted  that  while  three  of  the  programs 

were  located  in  the  Eastern  Region  this  did  not  represent  the  full 

■■ 

potential  In  that  region  which  could  have  absorbed  the  entire  BOC 
project.  At  the  same  time,  a considerable  part  of  the  time  given 
to  site  selection  was  it  reference  to  possibilities  in  the  Southern 
Region,  Altogether,  six  southern  localities  were  explored • Thus, 
although  it  was  not  specified  as  one  of  the  specific  aspects  to  be 
accomplished  during  the  tooling  up  phase,  site  selection  became  one 
of  the  most  absorbing  and  demanding  activities  of  the  BOC  project's 
organizational  phase. 

Site  selection  engaged  the  attentions  end  efforts  of — 

— the  BOC  National  Headquarters  staff; 

— staff  of  the  National  Board  Regional  Offices— -Correlators 
and  Field  Consultants; 

— volunteers  and  staff  in  the  14  Community  Associations 
which  explored  participation  possibilities; 

— - the  YWCA  Board  of  Trustees  and  local  business  concerns 
(in  Tacoma) ; 

— local,  district  and  regional  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
personnel; 

— in  some  instances,  representatives  of  other  manpower 
training  programs — JOBS  and  CEP — and  of  Urban  Coalitions, 
through  which  training  slot s/s tip ends  were-unsuccessfully- 
solicited* 
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SCHEMA  2 


Process 

Prior  to 
June  29, 
1968 

July 

1968 

August 

1968 

September 

1968 

October 

1968 

Pre-Prime 

Contract 

Exploration 

2,  3,  4, 

5,  6,  7, 

6,  9,10, 
12,13 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

j XXX 

Pre- 

Subcontract 
Exploration 
and  Planning 

3,  4, 
5,  6 

2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,13 

4,  6, 
13,14 

1 

xxx 

Letter  of  Intent 
and/ or 

Subcontract  i 

1 XXX 

2,  3,  5 

6,13 

4 

1 

Removed  from 
Consideration  j 

7.  8, 

10,12 

9,11 

13,14 

! xxx 

xxx 

CODE:  COMMUNITY  YWCAs 

No*  Location  No*  Location 


1*  Dallas,  lexas 
2*  Mt  * Vernon,  New  York 

3*  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
4*  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania* 
5*  St*  Louis,  Missouri* 

6*  Tacoma,  Washington* 


7*  Atlanta,  Georgia* 

8*  Cleveland,  Ohio* 

9 * Denver , Colorado 

10 * Greenville,  South  Carolina 

11*  Miami,  Florida 
12*  National  Capital  Area 

(District  of  Columbia)* 

13  * Richmond,  Virginia 

14*  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 


^participated  in  Sumner  Youth  Demonstration  Project,  1&S7. 
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Subcontracts  and  Work  Statements 


Of  necessity , the  prime  contract  work  statement  and  attendant 
arrangements  were  completed  prior  to  June  29,  1968*  Hoi  ver,  all 
of  this  work  relative  to  -the  seven  subcontracts  with  the  Community 
YWCAs  which  entered  into  this  status*  became  intensive  as  soon  as 

A 

the  prime  contract  was  completed.  During  this  phase,  it  was 
imperative  that  the  National  Headquarters  staff  work  in  especially 
close  communication  and  cooperation  with  the  participating  YWCAs, 
Full  attention  was  required  to  develop  work  statements  which  would 
be  consistent  with  the  prime  contract  commitments,  comparable  with 
each  other,  and — at  the  game  time — individually  distinctive.  This 
individuality  reflected  the  discrete  arrangements  and  local  control 
factors  injeach  of  the  respective  situations:  it  is  described  in 
the  narrative  reports  of  the  six  local  programs. 

The  basis  for  ea'h  of  the  work  statements  (local  project 
proposals)  was  developed  with  the  localities:  the  final  written 
agreements,  Including  the  work  statements  and  budgets,  were  prepared 
by  the  National  Headquarters  staff,  signed  by  the  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives oi  the  prime  sponso  and  the  individual  subcontractors, 
and  approved  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  The  originally  projected 
calendar  called  for  the  completion  of  ti.is  work  by  September  30, 
1968.  However,  because  of  the  situation  described  above,  with 
respect  to  site  selection  and  arrangements  for  slots  end  stipends, 
a somewhat  longer  period  was  required  (rf.  Schera  3). 

HneluBee  Richmond,  Virginia,  vhich  terminated  in  letter  of  Intent 
stage. 
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During  the  month  of  September,  at  the  request  of  the  Department 


CONTRACT  of  Labor,  the  form  of  the  subcontracts  for  this  BOC  project  was 
REVISION 


revised,  this  entailed  reprocessing  of  three  subcontracts, 


issuance,  and  rewriting  of  work  statements — five  of  the  six  sub con- 
tract ual  relationships  were  involved  in  this  transaction.  It  was 
necessary  also  to  interpret  the  reasons  for  and  implications  of 
these  changes  to  the  Associations  which  had  executed  subcontracts 
and  to  arrange  for  review  by  the  appropriate  national  and  local 
YWCA  personnel.  In  addition  to  some  technical  changes  affecting 
the  dates  of  some  of  the  contractual  documents,  the  new  form 
established  a standard  addendum  of  the  Work  Statement  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  subcontract  and,  in  effect,  converted  this 
statement  into  a local  program  proposal.  - 


h 

which  had  been  executed,  recall  and  change  of  one  that  was  ready  for 
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Community  Association 

Date  of  Subcontract*  (1968) 

St.  Louis*  Missouri 

July  8 

Philadelphia*  Pennsylvania 

July  8 

Mt.  Vernon*  New  York 

July  15 

Richmond*  Virginia 

* 

August  1 (withdrew  August  2! 

Tacoma*  Washington 

August  12 

Pittsburgh*  Pennsylvania 

September  25 

Dallas*  Texas 

October  21 

^Technically*  coincides  with  date  of  Letter  of  Intent. 


Since  the  work  statements  embraced  all  of  the  specifications 
of  the  ways  in  which  commitments  would  be  met  in  the  individual 
localities*  they  included  the  results  of  all  of  the  organizational 
work  pertaining  to  approaches*  staffing*  arrangements  for  the  local 
Learning  Centers  and  the  operations  involved  in  the  other  three 
phases  of  the  BOC  project.  The  subcontracts*  similarly  to  the 
prime  contract*  were  cost- reimbursable:  thus*  the  budgets  and  fiscal 
policies  were  established  to  meet  the  requirements  and  conditions 
for  this  type  of  financing.  th«A  completion  of  all  of  these 

aspects  and  their  translations  into  proper  programmatic*  fiscal 
and  legal  documents  a nationwide  network  of  intercommunications 
was  required . 
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Staff  and  Volunteer  Recruitment 


Reference  to  Schema  4 will  show  that  these  local  BOC  program 
units  carried  relatively  small  paid  staff  increments.  The  numbers 
related  to  the  standard  capacity  of  the  individual  programs t and 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  services  provided  by  other  resources* 
including  BOC  volunteers  and  other  public  and  private  organizations 

Standards  set  by  National  Project  Headquarters  called  for  a paid 

\ 

staff  minimum  of  three  for  each  project  unit. 
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Community  YWCA 

1 Standard 
Capacity^ 

Number  of  BOC 
' Employed  Staff 

BOC  Staff/ 
Enrollee  Ratio 

Dallas 

15 

3.6 

4.2 

Mt.  Vernon 

15 

2.4 

6.3 

Philadelphia 

15 

(a) 

4.0 

3.8 

Pittsburgh 

16 

<e) 

3.6 

4.4 

St.  Louis 

25 

{*) 

3.0 

8.3 

Tacoma 

12 

3.3 

3.6 

Total 

98  , 

, 19.9 

5.0 

e ■ equivalent 


From  the  above  it  may  be  seen  that  the  range  in  number  of  employed 
staff  was  very  small  (3*4) ; that  the  mode  and  average  were  the 
equivalent  of  abw -t  three  persons  per  program  unit* 
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With  reference  to  the  ratios  of  BOC  employed  personnel  to  BOC 
* 

enrollees  at  a given  time,  it  may  be  noted  that,  as  pre-planned, 
these  ratios  ranged  from  1:  3.6  to  1:  8.3.  But  these  figures  are 
not  as  precisely  revealing  as  their  decimal  point  format  may  sug- 
gest. A number  of  additional  factors  must  be  considered,  including: 


* none  of  the  en*naerations  take  into  account  the  nature  or 
extent  of  responsibility  carried  by  YWCA  staff— the 
Executive  Director,  the  fiscal  officer,  selected  program 
and  other  staff  for  whose  service  no  charge  was  made 
against  the  BOC  budget ; 

* the-  considerable  variation  In  the  service  accorded  the 
project  by  local  units  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
other  organisations,  vith  special  reference  to  recruitment, 
screening  and  testing.  Tacoma,  for  example,  carried  a 
heavier  job  load  in  that  it  had  full  recruitment  respond 
sibility  whereas  a number  of  the  others  dealt  with 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and/or  Employment  Service 
referrals; 

\ 


\the  standard  capacity  in  Pittsburgh  is  just  a part  of  the 


picture— since  the  arrangement  there  was  for  half-time 
service  to  two  shifts  of  enrollees— morning  and  afternoon. 
Thus,\in  any  given  day,  this  program  was  established  to 


serve  a i^lnlmum  of  32  BOC  enrollees; 


* the  number'  and  level  of  additional  personnel— volunteers 
In  all  cltle^  and— in  Tacoma — the  students  and  faculty 
members  from  tiie  University  of  Pujget  Sound.  " 


1 
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When  this  personnel  is  added  to  the  employed  staff  it  is  not  too 
unusual  to  find  at  some  points  in  the  program  that  a 1:1  relationship 
was  established. 

Actually!  the  limitation  in  the  number  of  employed  personnel 
did  bring  about  sbrne  pressure  on  the  recruitment  process  to  seek 
versatility  as  well  as  competence.  It  was  also  necessary  to  look  - 
for  some  specialisation  relative  to  the  occupational  concentrations 
of  the  BOC  project.  It  was  of  prime  importance * of  course!  that 
these  qualifications  be  doupled  with  sensitivity»  awareness  of  and 
readiness  to  deal  with  the  problems  and  unrealized  potentials  of 
the  enrol lees  which  BOC  was  created  to  serve.  It  was  necessary  also . 
to  locate  personnel  who  would  be  available  for  short-term  assignments, 
this  same  personnel  carried  basic  responsibility  for  other  organisa- 
tional! community  and  employer  contacts.  The  project  itself  provided 
no  time  for  "learning  by  doing."  thus!  the  YtfCAs  made  special  efforts 
to  recruit  or  sometimes  detail  from  regular  YWCA  staff!  experienced! 
trained  persons  to  carry  out  the  paid  staff  responsibilities. 

the  recruitment  of  volunteers  in  this  organizational  phase  was 
based  on  projections  of  the  need  for  voluntary  contributions  which! 
generally!  nay  be  classified  as; 

* direct  services  to  enrollees; 

- advisory*  consultant  responsibilities; 

|i 

* community  interpretations  and  related  contacts; 

* employer  an<Kother  placement  contacts;  and 

' \ 

* policy-  and  decision-making  responsibilities. 
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In  the  organizational  phase  of  the  project  a majority  of  the  B0C 
volunteers  came  from  the  YWCA  administrative  volunteer  group- 
presidents  , other  officers  and  committee  chairmen  were  very  active. 

In  later  phases,  the  volunteer  group  was  expanded  to  take  in  other 
YWCA  and  non-YWCA  voluntary  personnel. 

J 

A third  group — university  students  and  faculty — as  indicated 
above,  made  strong.  Important  contributions  to  the  Tacoma  program. 

I 

This  was  a distinctive  feature  of  that  program:  it  is  described  in 
the  Tacoma  narrative  report.  This  represented  a significant 
departure  from  the  standard  design,  one  which  was  demonstrated  to 
be  capable  of  important  contributions  to  an  employability  project 
of  this  nature.  This  experience  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  further 
exploration  of  the  possibilities  of  this  kind  of  cooperation  in  a 
project  of  this  nature. 

A review  of  the  experiences  of  these  six  programs,  especially 
as  they  are  compared  with  those  within  the  1967  Summer  Youth 
Demonstration  (SYD)  project  does  raise  the  question  as  to'  what  may 
be.  established  as  a sound  economic  unit,  with  reference  to  the  else 
of  the  enrollee  group  in  an  employability  project  of  this  nature. 
Establishment  of  this  criteria  must  take  into  consideration  the 
diversity  of  service  needs  presented  not  only  by  the  enrollees,  but 
those  required  for  enlistment  of  the  meaningful  array  of  community 
resources  Add  support  which  are  essential  to  the  program1 s attainment 
of  its  goal  ari  to  really  lasting  results. 
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Volunteer  and  Staff  Training 


Training  of  staff  and  volunteers  in  this  organizational  phase 
moved  from  value-  issue-oriented  interpretations  of  the  rationale 
for  the  BOC  program*  through  task-analysis  and  differentiation*  to 
fairly  simple  briefings  with  regard  to  the  project's  purposes  and 
needs.  In  general*  this  training  varied  with  the  backgrounds  and 
related  experience  of  the  to-be-involved  individuals  and  with  the 
assignments  for  which  they  were  recruited*  Some  of  it  took  place 
through  written  and  oral  communication  from  the  National  Headquarters 
to  local  units.  Some  of  the  work  at  the  national  and  local  levels 
was  vith  small  groups:  a considerable  portion  vaa  on  a one-to-one 
basis*  especially  as  individuals  were  recruited  for  specific  tasks. 

On  one  occasion*  the  national  project  budget  was  ''tapped"  to  permit 
a newly  appointed  local  Project  Director  to  visit  another  BOC 
program*  to  se&  the  program  in  operation  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
for  direct  briefing  by  experienced  BOC  local  personnel.  The  whole 
process  of  local  project  development — from  review  of  the  National  * 
Proposal  and  prime  contract  to  preparation  of  the  local  work  state- 
ment— constituted  orientation/ training  for  local  project  personnel. 

On  some  occasions,  task  forces  were  established  and  oriented  to  meet 
specific  needs  such  as  the  location  an<T  organization  of  fiOC  Learning 
Centers. 


I 
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the  following  areas  were  found  Co  require  the  greatest  amount 


of  Interpretation  In  all  of  the  training /briefing  settings: 

■*  the  meaning,  significance  and  requirements  of  a 
demonstration  project; 

■*  the  differences  between  a demonstration  project  and  a 
continuing,  operational  program; 

■*  the  need  for  this  particular  project; 

*■  the  reasons  for  and  Importance  of  emphasis  on  employa- 
bility, job  placement  and  retention; 

■*  the  significance  of  some  Tl invisible"  factors  influencing 
the  BOC  program* s success  such  as  the  enrol lees'  general 
conditions  of  living;  their  unmet  needs— with  special 
reference  to  health  problems  and  child  care;  discriminatory 
practices  based  on  race,  sex  and  sometimes  age;  local 
problems  such  as  transportation,  related  matters* 
the  project  calendar  did  not  provide  adequate  time  for  deep 


pre-program  training  in  any  of  these  areas.  One  of  the  findings 
of  this  BOC  experience  has  been  Identified  as  the  Importance  of 
planning,  i.e*»  building  In  budgetary  resources,  for  "solid" 
pre-operational  training  In  any  future  comparable  effort* 


* 
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BOC  Learning  Centers 


\ 


Each  of  che  six  participating  YWCAs  undertook  the  organization 
of  BOC  Learning  Center  to  meet  the  e pec  ifi  cat  Ions  of  the  .prime 
contract — 

.■■to  establish  a learning  center  in  which  clerical  and 
sales  skills  will  be  taught  * under  simulated  business 
conditions . [underline  supplied]  These  centers  will  also 

e 

be  used  as  settings  for  facilitating  the  acculturation 

process/  wherein  disadvantaged  females  between  17  and  25 

■> 

will  he  introduced  to  the  social  and  work  expectations 

of  a typical  business  office.  Each  of  the  aforementioned 

learning  centers  will  he  equipped  for  teaching  most  or 

all  of  the  skills  described  on  pages  1$  through  23  in  the 

proposal  Irf . Exhibits]/  either  at  the  introductory  level, 

* 

or  to  enable  unemployed  girls  with  limited  training  to 
improve  their  skills * and/or  to  add  to  t hem/  in  order  that 
they  thereby  may  become,  more  employable* 

In  a sense  the  determination  of  the  cubic  footage  requirement 
for  each  of  the  proposed  Learning  Centers  represented  a "chicken* 
and~egg"  dilemma  for  the  participating  Associations.  "For  how  many 
girls /what  standard  capacity  shall  we  arrange?1'  was  the  question 
confronted  by  the  YWCA  which,  at  the  same  time  was  asked  "how  many 
girls  can  you  accommodate?1' 
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Generally,  decisions  regarding  the  number  of  job  slots /stipends 
to  be  made  available  to  the  BOC  program  determined  the  standard 
capacity  of  the  Individual  Learning  Center,  Mote  that  the  range  was 
12-25  (rf,  Schema  4).  Four  of  the  Associations  arranged  Learning 
Centers  within  their  own  buildings.  This  required  allocation  of 
YWCA  space  for  exclusive  occupancy  of  the  BOC  project.  Unlike  the 
typical  space  utilization  In  a YWCA,  multi-use  was  ruled  out  by 
the  simulated  office  setting,  especially  Its  requirements  for 
office  machines  and  other  equipment.  These  Associations— Dallas , 

Pittsburgh,  st,  Louis  and  Tacoma — made  this  investment  In  the  project 

! 

without  reimbursement.  Two  others—Mt,  Vernon  and  Philadelphia — had 

i 

I 

to  look  for  space  elsewhere.  This  was  necessary  In  the  case  of  the 
former  because  Its  own  building  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  program.  The  Philadelphia  YWCA  was  providing  Space  for  daytime 
programs  of  the  Public  5chool  system  in  its  central  (downtown) 
building;  the  only  exclusive-occupancy  space  which  could  have  been 
provided  by  this  Association  was  in  an  outlying  area  which  did  not 

H 

meet  the  requirement  established  by  the  prime  sponsor  that  the 

► 

Learning  Centers  be  in  or  near  downtown  sections  of  the  cities. 

This  requirement  had  been  set  up  on  the  basis  of  experience 
with  disadvantaged  young  women,  many  of  whom  have  b^n  living  in 
social  isolation  to  the  extent  that  they  have  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  their  own  local  ties.  They  have  been  found  to  be  unfamiliar  with 
the  modes  of  life  in  sections  outside  their  own  neighborhoods, 
especially  those  of  the  central  business  areas.  They  have  required 
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introduction  to  way a of  moving  about,  planning  for  punctuality, 
dealing  with  the  pace  of  business  life,  "eating  out"  at  lunch  time, 
and  responding  positively  to  other  aspects  of  the  world  of  work  in 
the  nonsegregated  parts  of  their  own  home  towns.  Thus,  movement 
into  and  contact  with  these  central  areas  were  considered  to  be 
among  the  most  Important  aspects  of  the  business  acculturation 
process. 

In  Philadelphia,  space  In  an  established  office  building  very 
near  to  the  central  branch,  which  Includes  the  Metropolitan  Head- 
quarters of  the  Philadelphia  YWCA,  was  rented.  The  space  itself 
was  Small,  but  the  enrollees  were  able  to  move  between  the  BOC 
project  headquarters  and  the  YWCA  with  ease  and  in  a very  little 
time.  Thus,  the  YWCA  could  provide  the  additional  resources  needed 
for  some  training  and  for  extra-curricular  BOC  activities.  In  this 
way,  it  really  extended  the  space  of  free  movement  for  the  BOC 
enrollees.  In  Mt.  Vernon,  space  in  a commercial  building,  owned  by 
a bank,  several  blocks  from  the  YWCA  was  donated  without  charge. 
Arrangement  for  this  space  was  initiated  by  one  of  the  Mt.  Vernon 
YWCA  volunteers  with  the  local  branch  bank.  This  effort  was 
reinforced  by  communication  between  BOC  National  Headquar  ers  and 

the  main  office  of  the  bank  in  Mew  York  City.  One  of  the  determining 

* 

considerations  in  this  transaction  was  the  client  relationship  of 
the  National  Board  YWCA  to  the  bank.  At  the  request  of  the  donor, 
the  contribution  was  not  publicized.  The  YWCA  was  not  as  accessible 
to  this  Learning  Center,  but  some  programs  there  were  possible,  when 
pre-planned  and  reasonably  timed. 
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In  all  of 


Associations,  BGC  enr^llees  were  expected  to  take 
part  in  ongoing  tkCA  programs  which  they  found  attractive.  Thus,  in 
the  pre-planning  for  the  BOC  project,  these  resources  were  built 

L 

xnto  the  considerations  of  the  physical  facilities.  The  gymnasium, 
the  swimming  pool,  the  club  room  and,  when  needed,  the  YWCA  Residence — 
all  were  considered  to  be  important  adjuncts  to  the  simulated  office 
settings  and  were  available  to  the- enrollees  on  individual  and/or 
group  bases.  The  ways  in  whnh  these  were  empl^y^d  are  revealed  in 
the  descriptions  of  the.  local  programs. 

Establishment  of  thee  Learning  Centers,  of  course,  required 

PROCUREMENT  intensive  effort  to  assemt  the  needed  furnishings,  equipment 
(GSR) 

and  supplies.  National  Headquarters  staff  devoted  maximum 
attention  to  facilitating  these  procedures.  And  here  it  seems 
important  to  note  the  high  level  of  cooperation  accorded  this 

' T- 

project  by  regional  offices  of  the  General  Servites  Administration 
(GSA).  Through  this  channel,  the  availability  and  suitability  of 
excess  property  was  expJv,  *d.  Some — in  fact  a very  little — of  the 
excess  property  proved  to  be  suitable*  Some  was  used,  although  in 
one  instance  the  desks  and  files  did  not  survJ.^  transportation  and 
had  to  be  removed  from  the  Learning  Center  site  at  the  time  o+'  * 

delivery.  The  pattern  prevailed,  however,  for  use  of  whatever 
excess  property  that  could  be  deemed  suitable  for  a training  pro- 
gram of  this  nature,  and  for  rental  of  most  of  the  furnishings  and 
equipment  from  commercial  vendors.  And  here  it  may  be  noted  also 
that  vendors — in  more  than  one  Instance — were  extremely  helpful. 
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Mot  limiting  their  services  to  quotation  of  special  government 
rates,  they  also  gave  advice  and  assistance  In  layout  planning  for 
the  simulated  business  office  settings* 

Preparation  of  the  Learning  Centers,  of  course*  included 
procurement  of  consumable  supplies — including  teaching  materials. 

Some  of  these  were  purchased  and  distributed  by  the  BOC  National 
Headquarters  office;  but  considerable  freedom  was  accorded  the 
local  programs  to  locate,  purchase,  try  out  and  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  other  materials* 

Recording,  Reporting  and  Evaluation  Procedures 

The  National  Headquarters  staff  -during  this  organizational 
phase — began  the  planning  for  recording,  reporting,  analyzing  and 
evaluating,  these  processes  were  to  take  place  while  the  program 

i ■■ 

was  in  motion  as  well  as  when  it  was  in  "ex  post  facto11  status. 

Forms,  instruments  and  instruction  were  developed  and  sent  to  the 
local  units*  the  results  of  these 'provide  the  content  of  this 
report  as  a whole.  It  may  be  noted  that  provision  was  made  for  the 

I" 

participation  of  all  project  personnel  In  the  analytical  evaluations 
of  the  project,  this  continued  throughout  the  later  phases:  findings 
are  reported  in  the  appropriate  sections  of  this  report. 

Initiation  of  Expansion  of  Community  Contacts 

Because  fWCAs  are  multi-service  agencies,  established  and  well- 
known  in  their  respective  communities,  they  have  a broad  base  of 
community  contacts  and  a range  of  relationships.  In  each  of  the 
local  &0C  units,  the  YWCA  it Bel f carried  heavy  responsibility  for 
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initiating  the  community  contacts  with  reference  to  the  BQC  programs. 
Selectively,  the  further  cultivation  of  these  and  development  of 
cooperative  relationships  pursuant  to  the  program's  goals  were  turned 
* Ter  to  BOC  staff  and  volunteers,  but  this  was  far  from  unanimous. 
Typically,  YWCA  Presidents  and  other  officers.  Executives  and  other 
staff  members  participated  in  these  contacts  and  arrangements.  This 
was  essential  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  project  was  grafted  onto 
existing,  loug- range  patterns  of  cooperation.  It  was  also  necessary  _ 
in  ord^r  to  demonstrate  that  the  BOC  project  was  regarded  as  an 
important,  integral  part  of  the  YWCA's  program. 

The  considerable  variation  in  the  nature,  extent  and  patterns 
of  these  contacts  1$  revealed  in  the  local  reports.  Usually,  they 
included  the  Involvement  of  non-YWCA  personnel  in  voluntary  roles, 
including  membership  on  Advisory  Committees  o “ervice  as  BOC 
program  Consultants.  A considerable  portion  of  the  effort  was 
directed  toward  community  interpretations  and  laying  the  groundwork, 
for  later  job  placements.  Some  pertained  to  arrangements  for  direct 
participation  in  the  BOC  program  and/or  for  the  provision  of  services 
expected  to  be  needed  by  the  BOC  enrotlees  as  they  pursued  their 
individual  and  group  courses  within  the  local  programs.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  planning  for  this  range  of  contacts  began  during  the 
organizational  phase  of  the  BOC  program;  most  of  the  work  and  its 
resultant  products  went  into  effect  during  the  operate  'nal  and 
follow-up  phases. 

J 
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PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED  IK  THE  BQC  ORGANIZATIONAL  PHASE 


* A number  of  problems  were  manifest  In  this  organizational 
period.  Some  of  them  continued  into  other  phases  of  the  project: 
some  were  of  such  nature  as  to  be  concentrated  within  efforts  to 
create  the  planned  six  local  program  units.  It  Is  true  also  that 
most  of  these  problems  Interact  with  each  other;  there  are  few  hard, 
definitive  lines  setting  any  one  completely  apart  from  the  others. 

For  ease  of  discussion,  however,  they  are  listed  separately  here. 

Work ' Experience  Slots/ Stipends 

there  can  be  little  question  that  the  difficulty  in  arranging 

THE  for  the  allotment  of  government- funded  slots /stipends  repre- 
PROBLEM 

sen ted  one  of  the  biggest  problems  encountered  in  the  efforts 
to  launch  this  project.  Note  that  seven*  of  the  Community  YWCAs 
which  were  Interested  in  participation  were  unable  to  make  such 
arrangements.  Six  of  this  number  were  actually  unable  to  take  part 
in  the  program  solely  for  this  reason,  the  seventh — Tacoma — moved 
through  this  barrier  only  because  of  the  Association's  ability  to 
interest  local  businessmen  in  providing  the  money  for  four  operational 
months  of  stipends  for  standard  capacity  of  12  enrollees.  This  not 
only  made  it  possible  to  introduce  the  project  into  this  locality; 
it  also  controlled  the  size  and  duration  of  the  Tacoma  program. 


* Atlanta,  Cleveland  Miami,  (/at  i"ial  Capital  Area,  Richmond, 
Tacoma,  Tulsa 
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There  were  a number  of  different  reasons  for  this  unavailability 
of  slots : 

* a number  of  local  0E0  programs  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
out-of-school  programs  were  reported  to  be  out  of  funds* 
there  were  reported  Inconsistencies,  changing  signals , and 
other  uncertainties  about  federal  funding  ”hich  made  It 
difficult — In  fact— at  times,  Impossible  for  Interested, 
cooperating  Manpower  personnel  to  plan  in  relation  to  this 
project} 

* existing  potentially  available  programs  were  maintained  In 
terms  of  slots,  not  People.  Within  the  prevailing  situation, 
there  seemed  to  be  a very  real  danger  that  slots  ,l 'vacated,” 

If  held  for  BOC  purposes,  could  be  lost  to  not  just  the  BOC 
project  but  the  parent  program  which  was  trying  to  cooperate. 

* in  some  locations,  other  manpower  programs  were  In  planning 
or  early  launching  stages;  there  was  readily  expressed  fear 
of  competition  or  duplication  of  effort. 

Not  all  of  the  situations  were  simple,  for  example; 

Richmond,  Virginia 

The  most  serious  disappointment  In  the  effort  to  launch  the 
program  unite  of  the  BOC  project  occurred  in  relationship  to  the 
YWCA  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  In  the  preliminary,  pre-contract  stage, 
a comprehensive  planning  process  was  carried  out  by  this  Association, 
in  which  the  cooperation  of  public  officials,  members  of  the  business 
community,  and  representatives  of  the  United  Fund  were  among  the 
local  resources  Involved.  Illustrative  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the 

i 

S* 
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project  was  the  commitment  by  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.  and  the 
Personnel  Department  of  the  City  of  Richmond  to  provide  training 
placement  opportunities  for  the  project  and  to  employ  girls  who 
successfully  completed  the  BOG  program. 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Richmond  Association  had 
discussed  the  availability  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  job  slots 
with  the  newly-employed  NYC  Director  as  well  as  with  the  Richmond 
GAP  Director  and  special  projects  staff  officer  and  had  an  oral 
commitment  for  15  slots.  The  Association  proceeded  with  the  Letter 
of  Intent > employment  of  a Project  Director,  and  other  planning  on 
the  assumption  that  this  commitment  would  be  honored.  The  Virginia 
Employment  Commission  initiated  recruitment  for  the  project  and 
screened  girls  eligible  for  participation,  and  the  Project  Director 
notified  the  nyc  Director  that  the  project  was  ready  to  schedule 
the  induction  process* 

It  was  revealed  then  that — 

— the  AFL-CIO  subcontract  with  R-CAP*  the  NYC  sponsor,  was 
limited  to  a total  of  ?5  job  slots*  only  30  of  which  were 
allocated  to  girls ; the  remaining  45  to  boys; 

— the  Field  Representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Work  Training 
Programs  for  the  state  of  Virginia  had  instructed  the  NYC 
Director  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  "hold  up"  slots 
for  the  YWCA  program* 

--  there  were  no  slots  available  for  the  VEC  recruits; 
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— despite  the  fact  that  21  of  the  slots  reserved  for  men 
were  not  filled,  these  could  not  be  allocated  to  girls; 

— It  was  possible  for  NYC  to  make  available  for  the  BOC 

program  only  those  girls  already  assigned  to  the  existing 
30  slots  although  none  met  the  30C  project  qualification 
standards. 

National  BOC  Headquarters  staff  met  In  Richmond  with  the 
President  of  the  Richmond  YWCA,  the  YWCA  Program  Director,  the  BOC 
Project  Director,  the  NYC  Director,  and  a representative  of  the 
United  Fund,  This  conference  elicited  further  information  concerning 
the  situation,  Including  the  fact  that  the  AFL-CIO  subcontract 
extended  only  to  October  1,  although  Its  further  extension  was 
anticipated*  that  although  more  than  60  women  were  backlogged  in 
NYC  applications,  the  sex  discriminatory  provision  of  the  subcontract 
appeared  to  be  irrevocable;  that  the  NYC  Director  was  most  Interested 
In  cooperating  to  the  fullest  degree  with  the  BOC  program  and  was 
extremely  embarrassed  to  find  he  could  not  keep  the  commitment  made 
in  good  faith  to  the  YWCA, 

These  circumstances  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Richmond  YWCA 

rt 

from  the  BOC  program# 

An  approach,  to  optimum  possible  solutions  for  this  particular 

POSSIBLE  job  slot  problem  seems  to  lead  toward  three  possibilities: 
SOLUTIONS 

1)  assignment  of  job  slots  for  Experimental  and  Demonstration 
purposes  through  the  National  Office  of  OSMP  which  could 
then  allocate  these  at  the  time  of  project  approval; 
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2)  increase  in  funding  for  Experimental  and  Demonstration 
ptograms  in  order  to  provide  for  budgets  which  can  carry 
the  weight  of  training  stipends; 

3)  provision  of  slots  at  the  Regional — or  local — level  to  be 
assigned  for  Experimental  and  Demonstration  projects: 

•m 

these  to  be  noncompetitive  with  "regular"  program  slots. 
Establishing  Relationships  with  Local  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Programs 

In  some  of  the  localities  it  was  very  difficult  to  establish 

THE  meaningful  contacts  with  NYC  personnel  regarding  the  B0C  program 
PROBLEM 

and  the  possibility  for  the  needed  cooperation.  Usually  this 
was  because  there  had  been  no  communication  about  this  program  from 
the  District  or  Regional  Office  to  this  local  personnel.  ..It  was 
found  in  some  situations  that,  after  a memorandum  had  been  issued, 
at  the  request  of  BOC  National  Headquarters,  from  the  National  Bureau 
of  Work.  Training  Programs  to  the  Regional  Office,  it  was  still 
necessary  for  the  BOC  National  Headquarters  staff  to  intervene  with 
information  about  the  memorandum  and  to  arrange  for  its  transmittal 
to  the  appropriate  local  personnel.  Conversely,  in  some  localities 
which  had  not  been  considered  fot  the  BOC  project}  local  NYC 
personnel  received  the  memorandum  and  became  interested  in  the 
possibilities.  Regrettably  this  occurred  after  the  allocations 
had  been  made  to  six  Associations:  consequently  there  were  no 
resources  for  meeting  the  interest  of  these  "new"  communities. 
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POSSIBLE  In  thinking  of  possible  solutions  to  this  problem,  it  seems 
SOLUTIONS 

desirable  to  give  consideration  to  the  procedure  which  was  used 
in  the  aforementioned  SYP  1967  program  for  which  joint  decisions 
regarding  locations  were  made  by  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  representatives  of  the  National 
Board  YWCA.  This  was  followed  by  official*  communications  from  each 
of  the  national  offices  to  their  respective  units.  An  "extra"  which 
made  considerable  difference  in  the  climate  in  which  the  local 
programs  were  introduced  was  a joint  meeting — again  in  Washington, 

D.C. — comprising  representatives  of  all  of  the  involved  national  and 
local  units — Department  of  Labor  and  YWCA.  At  that  time  the  purposes, 
significance  and  procedures  of  the  proposed  project  were  discussed:  it 
was  made  clear  that  the  project  had  "official"  status  and  recognition. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  above  joint  meeting  may  be  prohibitive 
from  the  point  of  view  of  costs.  However,  a substitute  possibility 
does  lie  in  the  utilization  of  high-level,  high-status  communications 
from  the  national  office  of  the  funding  agency  to  the  involved 
Regional  Offices,  with  the  understanding  that  this  official  authori- 
zation and  approval  will  be  transmitted  to  the  respective  local 
offices.  It  may  be  stated  at  this  point  that  the  BOC  efforts  enjoyed 
unusually  high  cooperation  and  receptivity  from  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  personnel,  even  when  they  were  unable — for  all  of  the  above 
reasons — to  comply  with  the  request  for  slot  allocation.  However, 

P 

it  was  noted  that  a number  of  them  were  responding  without  prior 
information,  or  without  intra-agency  notification  of  the  "official11 
DOL  position  with  respect  to  the  proposed  project. 
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Con  fusion  of  the  BOC  Project  with  “Traditional1*  Skills  Training 
The  word  "culture"  did  not  always  make  the  desired  impact  in 


THE  the  interpretations  of  the  BOC  project-  in  many  ways,  it  was 


evident  that  the  project  was  thought  of  as  "just  another  typing 
class  for  some  more  disadvantaged  girls."  In  some  instances  it  was 
seen  as  competitive  with  existing  skills  training  courses.  This 
was  a handicap  in  those  locations  where  the"  some  times  threatened" 
other  program  sponsors  regarded  the  BOC  program  only  as  a competitor 
for  job  placement  potentials. 

THc  In  some  instances  it  was  found  that  when  an  opportunity  really 


to  explain  the  purposes  of  the  BOC  program  was  available,  this 
resistance  could  be  dealt  with*  A few  came  to  recognize  that  the 

i- 

approach  to  be  tried  in  this  program  might  yield  some  further  insight 
into  the  pervasive  problems  of  job  maintenance  by  prototpyes  of  the 
BOC  trainees,  it  seems  possible  also  that  DOL  agency-wide  information 
about  new  projects  which  are  being  introduced  Into  new  localities 
might — through  official  sanction — give  some  status  to  the  project 
and,  at  the  same  time,  remove  some  of  the  threat. 

Time  Pressures 

The  exigencies  of  the  overall  BOC  situation  resulted  in  time 
THE  pressures  which  were  felt  in  the  difficulties  of  making  the 


necessary  arrangements,  including  staff  recruitment  and  selec- 
tion. Usually  it  was  not  possible  to  stretch  project  resources 
ov^r  a sufficiently  long  period  to  permit  employment  of  the  project 
staff  in  meaningful  advance  of  the  project  opening.  This  placed 
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SOLUTION 
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some  strain  on  YWCA  staff*  and  denied  the  project  staff  participation 
in  some  of  the  arrangements  for  which  they  inherited  responsibility. 
The  time  pressures  exerted  for  "instant"  organization  of  the  Learning 
Centers  came  from  some  of  the  time  limitations  on  available  job 
slots.  Actually  this  seriously  affected  just  one  of  the  programs. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  inconvenience  of  the  limited  time  allowance  lay 
in  the  unavailability  of  pre-operations  time  for  adequate  staff  and 
volunteer  training. 

This  problem  of  time  pressure  maintained  throughout  the  life  of 
the  project:  some  possible  solutions  are  discussed  in  relation  to 
this  and  other  similar  problems  in  this  report  within  the  section 
devoted  to  operations. 
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National  directorship  for  this  project  has  been 
administered  by  RESEARCH  aMD  ACTION t Ific,, 
which  regularly  provides  tonsultation  to  the 
NATIONAL  BOARD  YWCA  on  Cove rumen t-f unde d projects. 


Enrollees 


RECRUITMENT 


BOC  enrolled  recruitment  was  a continuing  process,  carrying 

through  the  organisational  and  operational  phase*  of  the  project 

1 

and,  usually,  overlapping  with  placement  and  follow-up.  This  was 

the  result  of  the  revolting  input,  throughput,  and  output  process. 

Individual  enrollees  were  recruited,  screened,  and  moved  through 

and  out  of  the  BOC  programs  as  individuals t there  was,  therefore, 

no  one  single  entry  or  graduation  day. 
ft 

Much  of  the  organizational  phase  activity  with  reference  to 
recruitment  has  been  indicated  in  the  forego discussion  of  site 
selection.  As  reported,  these  selections  and  possibilities"  for 
enroll ee  recruitment  were  Inseparable.  The  latter  rested  usually 
on  the  availability  of  slots /stipends  and  controlled  the  selections 
of  the  sites  in  which  the  local  BOC  programs  would  be  operative. 

In  the  organizational  phase,  therefore,  the  emphasis  was  on  arrange- 
inerts  for  slots  oz  sti^nds,  recruitment  and  referral  sources  and 
procedures. 

Throughout  the  continual  process  of  enrollee  recruitment, 
five  of  the  local  BOC  programs  relied  heavily  on  the  local 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  out-of -school  programs  as  prime  referral 
sources.  Other  public  and  private  agencies  did  refer  young  women, 
but  usually  it  was  necessary  that  they — in  turn — be  referred  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  processed  there  for  determination 
regarding  referral  to  the  BOC  program.  In  Tacoma,  the  independent 
arrangements  for  stipends  placed  full  screening  responsibility  on 
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/ 


the  local  BOC  staff.  In  this*  of  course , they  had  the  cooperation 
of  other  organizations — the  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  Community 
Action  Program,  and-- in  some  Instances  in  which  the  candidates  were 
former  NYC  enrollees — of  that  agency.  The  other  five  local  programs 
were  free  to  tap  sources  other  than  the  NYC  but  none  of  these  was 
successful  in  arranging  the  necessary  stipends  during  demonstration 

program  operations.  In  Pittsburgh,  for  example,  extensive  efforts 

+ 

were  made  to  link  the  BOC  project  to  the  JOBS  program  conducted  by 
the  Natioual  Alliance  of  Businessmen  (NAB) s these  efforts  were  not 
fruitful.  In  Mount  Vernon,  efforts  to  recruit  through  other  private 
and  pubxic  agency  resources  were  made  during  a NYC  crisis  situation 
\rf.  Operations)  which  interrupted  and  drastically  curtailed  NYC 
referrals,  In  this  situation,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  circularized 
its  members  to  offer  BOC  as  a special  training  resource  for  their 

employees:  there  was  insufficient  time  to  test  the  real  potentials 

t/ 

of  this  approach.  For  post-demonstration  program,  St,  Louis  was 
funded  for  job  slots  as  well  as  operations  by  the  Human  Development 
Corporation  Crf , Continuity) , 

SCREENING 

The  screening  processes  varied  considerably  from  city  to  city 
(see  individual  local  program  reports).  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  some  aspects  of  these  were  carried  by  the  referring  DOL  or 
other  agency.  Income  requirements,  i,e,  Mbelow  the  poverty  line,1' 
were  established  by  appropriate  agencies.  Educational  attainment, 
age,  residence — all .of  these  were  determined  before  the  candidate 
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was  referred  to  the  BOC  program*  with  the  exception  of  Tacoma,  In 

some  instances,  skills  were  tested  by  the?  referring  agency  before 

referral.  These  concentrated  around  typing.  In  other  Instances* 

Employment  Service  personnel  tested  the  enrollee  at  the  time  of 
-*■  -¥ 

her  BOC  induction.  In  one  situation-’  Mount  Vernon — the  agency 
discussed  the  choice  of  possible  tests  with  the  National  Project 
Director  before  the  plan  was  put  into  motion  * E$  personnel  usually 
gave  standard  typing  tests:  this  was  designed  to  initiate  the  BOC 

I 

enrollee1  s acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  the  "world  of  work,1' 
Usually  the  local  BOC  staff  also  testpJ  the  enrollee  at  the  time  of 
her  induction.  Practices  varied — from  program  to  program  and  from 
enrollee  to  enrollee.  In  some  cases*  it  was  found  to  be  desirable 
to  test  the  new  enrollee  in  a reality  situation,  i,e,,  through  the 
assignment  of  real  work  In  order  to  assess  her  capacities.  This 
seemed  particularly  applicable  to  candidates  who  seemed  initially 
fearful  of  any  testing  situation. 

Not  all  of  the  ES  personnel  made  formal  - ports  of  the  test 
results.  Some  were  transmitted,  promptly  and  systematically*  in 
writing;  others  were  relayed  orally.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  in 
some  of  the  local  situations  testing  of  BOC  candidates  had  to  be 
"worked  in"  to  heavy  BES  schedules.  Thus,  tests  were  not  given 
uniformly  with  reference  to  BOC  enrollment  dates.  The  data  which 
are  availaLle  regarding  the  results  are  treated  individually  within 
selected  local  reports:  they  represent  differing  relationships  to 
status  of  enrollees  within  the  discrete  BOC  programs. 
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Testing  was  not  a function  of  screening  alone:  most  of  the  BOC 
programs  used  it  to — 

— follow  enrollee  progress; 

— assist  the  enrollees  in  becoming  test  wise; 

--  identify  points  requiring  training  "step-up"  or  emphasis; 

— learn  more  about  the  enrollee1 s response  to  pressure. 

Reference  may  be  made  at  this  point  to  the  unusually  high 

degree  of  cooperation  received  from  local , district  and  regional 
offices  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  other  POL  units  once 
contacts  were  established  and  the  purposes  of  the  BOC  project 
clarified.  Certainly  this  varied  from  locality  to  locality  and 
according  to  individual  DOL  staff  members,  but  there  can  be  little 
question  that,  within  the  pressures  and  uncertainties  under  which 
many  of  these  programs  were  operating,  there  was  a surprisingly 
high  degree  of  effort  to  contribute  to  the  BOC  potentials.  This 
was  highly  significant  to  the  success  of  this  project. 
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•••  THE  MODAL  BOC  ENROLLEE 
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• •■.WAS  19  YEARS  Of  A 6 E 
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AGE  OF  ENROLLEES 
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Enrclleea  7 


•••  HAD  REACHEO  THE  LAST  TEAK 
12th  GRADE- 
IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  * * • 


22 70 


Enrollees  8 


HIGHEST  SCHOOL  GRADE  ATTAINED 


Ni ti t h G rod e 9 


E ighth  Grode  5 


Each  symbol  represents  5 enrollees. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 
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Enrolled  10 


REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  SCHOOL 


* 

95 

Pregnancy 

56 

Marriage 

21 

• 

Academic 

9 

« 

- 

Health 

t ! 

8 

•1 

Economic 

12 

« 

' 

Family  Problems 

7 

"j 

h 

Di  s i n tere  st /Boredom  7 

1 

J 

Discipline 

4 

•< 

Others 

15 

Each  symbol  represents  10  enrol  lees. 1 ’ I 
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Enrolleee  11 


HAD  HAD  SOME  HE»'I0IIS  ^ 
EMPLOYED  EXPERIENCE  - • • 


I 


Enrollees  12 


t- 


OCCUPATION  PRIOR  TO  NYC 


4 


upotron  165 


No  Pre-NYC  Occupation  52 


WITH  PRE-NYC  OCCUPATION 


Not  Reported  17 


Clerical  and  Soles  77 


Non-Clerical  88 


Each  symbol  represents  10  enrol  fees. 
NON-CLERICAL 


Service 

39 

Aides 

26 

Be  nc  hwo  rk 

9 

Processing 

w 

6 

Mi  seel loneous 

* 

8 

TTT 
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•••  PREVIOUSLY  EMPLOYED 
U I.  S IN  A 
TEMPORARY  JOB 
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finrollee*  14 


REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  P R E • N Y C EMPLOYMENT 


ding  Summer 


35 


Low  Woges 


16 


Better  Job 


14 


< 


Returned  to  School 


11 


( 


Unsatisfactory  Working  Conditions/Location  11 


P reg  nancy 


Death/Illness  in  Family 


8 


< 


Moved 


Laid-Off 


Health 


Chance  to  Upgrade 


Other 


17 


Each  symbol  represents  5 enrol  lees. 


Not  Reported  <*25 
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Earolleee  15 


• • MAD  EXPRESSED  LONG-RANGE 

AMBITIONS  TOWARD 
A CLERICAL  CAREER  • • • 


Earolleee  16 


OCCUPATIONAL  GOALS 


Machine  Operators 


i5 


Se  rvtce 


M 


•••< 


Professional,  Technical, 
Managerial 


All  Other 


8 


Each  symbol  represents  S enrol  lees. 


Not  Reported  - 1 9 
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MAS  A NATIVE-BORN 
RES  IOENT  OF  HER 
LOCAL  BOC  CITY  ■■ 
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Enrol lees  IS 


I 


i 


PLACE  OF  BIRTH 


•••I 

HI 


In  Stole  of  Project  24 


Elsewhere  in  U- $,  A.  68 


Outside  Continental  U.S.A.  6 


Each  symbol  represents  10  enrol  lees. 
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Enrollees  20 


MARITAL  STATUS 


Living  with  Husband 


31 


Husband  m Armed  Se  rvices  7 


4 


4 


Separated 


32 


159 


Divorced 


5 


Each  symbol  represents  10  enrol  lees. 
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Enrolleess  21 


\ 


MAS  A MOTHER  ••• 

[THE  MODAL  BOC  MOTHER 
REPORTED  ONE  CHILD] 
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P 
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Enrol lees  22 


REPORTED  NUMBER  OP  OWN  CHILDREN 


number  of  aw.:  children  reported  by  married  enrollees* 


30 

26 

Three  or  More  Children 

7 

No 

12 

NUMBER  OF  OWN  CHILDREN  REPORTED  BY  UNMARRIED  ENROLLEES 

40 

Two 

12 

Three  or  More  Children 

4 

jq.  + 

Each  symbol  represents  5 enrollees.  * includes  divorced  movers 
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* . * LIVE  D IN.  A _ _H  0 _U  S E H 0 L D 

COMPRISED  OF 

HERSELF  AND  THREE  OTHE 


PERSONS 


En to  Uses  24 


NUMBER  IN  HOUSEHOLD 


One  Person  11 

Two  Persons  18 

Three  Persons  36 

Four  Persons  39 

Five  Persons  37 

Six  Persons  23 

Seven  Persons  24 

Eight  Persons  17 

Nine  Persons  15 

Ten  Persons  8 

El  even  Persons  6 


Eoch  symbol  represents  5 enrol  lees. 
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Enrolleee  25 


I 

I 


V 


...  WI’H  HER  OWN  M M J L V 
WHICH  WAS 

HEADED  BY  HER  MOTHER 


I 
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LZ  sa®TI°lua 


68G2 


*$aa||0JU9  g siuosudai  |<x)luAs  ipog 


91  ^MTQ  I IV 


VZ 


s*Ai|o|dg  js t|iQ 


99 


LI 


puo(]srt|| 


It 


l 


J9I||0J 


I 


69 


09 


SJU9 JD 


* • • H1IM93AH  H1HOA 


NOUISOdWOD  AllHVd 


. . . AND  HAD  A 

YEARLY  FAMILY  INCOME 
0 F 

LESS  THAN  $ 3,  0 0 0 * • * 
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Enrolled '28  — 


$1000-11999  44 


000  — $3999 


46 


$4000— $4999  23 


$5000  ond  Ov er  14 


Each  symbol  r •presents  5 enrol  lees. 
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There  are  not  and  probably  could  not  be  any  hard  data  with 
READINESS  reference  to  the  BOC  candidates'  attltudinal  variables  with 
respect  to  their  own  employability  or  for  the  demands  made  upon 
individuals  by  the  world  of  work.  Interviewers  generally  assessed 
these  as  "positive* M "constructive*"  and  "indicative  of  eagerness" 
to  become  now  just  economically  Independent  but  successful  in  their 
chosen  fields.  There  have  been  reported  no  evidences  of  pressures 
exerted  on  these  enrollees  to  take  part  in  the  BOC  programs.  The 
young  women*  themselves*  typically  indicated  that  they  Had  sought 
this  participation  voluntarily.  Thus*  at  the  beginning  of  the  modal 
enrollee’s  BOC  expetience*  she  may  be  identified  as  interested  in 
taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  sh^  believed  would  enhance 
her  employability  and  eager  to  "get  on  with"  doing  whatever  was 
necessary  to  achieve  this.  The  exceptions  to  this  occurred  in  a 
very  small  minority.  It  appears  that  there  may  have  been  some 
relationship  between  apathy,  confusion  and  initial  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  BOC  candidate  and~- 

1 — the  nature  of  the  pre-enrollment  project  interpretation; 

— the  extent  of  personal  problem  pressure* 

— the  depth  and  personal  meaning  of  past  unsuccessful 
experience. 

It  was  clear  that  some  of- these"  enrollees"  were  protective  against 
another  disappointment:  that — for  some  of  this  group — the  personal 
and  vicarious  experience  with  respect  to  racial  discrimination  was 
of  not  little  significance  in  this  feeling. 
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PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED  IN  SCREENING  AND  RECRUITMENT 


Actually,  the  problems  encountered  in  the  recruitment  and 
screening  processes  are  reflected'  in  the  program's  operations. 

These  are  discussed  later  in  this  report.  Here  rhey  may  be 
listed  as — 

— requests  to  take  candidates  who  did  not  meet  BOC 
qualifications; 

— readiness  unevenness — skills  vs.  interests/amblrions; 
except  for  Tacoma,  BOC  lnablliry  to  service  non-NYC  youth. 

These,  and  related  problems,  are  ar  the  hearr  of  the  BOC 
operations,  placement  and  follow-up  phases.  Their  comprehensive 
treatment,  therefore,  follows  the  discussion  of  all  of  these 
phases . 
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Operations 
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OPERATIONS 

The  special  provisions  of  the  BOC  prime  contract  specified : 
"The  operational  phase  (4  months)  will  include: 
orientation  of  enrctlees/  skills  component  training# 
remedial  education,  support  services#  and  job  development 
and  placement#  which  are  expected  to  take  some  four  months 
after  each  learning  center  is  in  operation . fl 
This  was  in  accord  with  the  project  proposal*  although  the 
contractual  language*  not  unusually*  tended  to  dim  some  of  the 
nuances  of  the  proposal’s  Intent.  This  was  most  striking  in 
reference  to  skills  component  training*  discussed  later. 

Each  of  the  Learning  Centers  was  organized*  and  budgeted*  for 
a four  months  operational  period:  and  here  operations  are  defined 

f ■ 

to  begin  the  first  day  that  enrollees  actually  start  training-  All 
activities  prior  to  that  time  have  been  regarded  as  organizational. 
Reference  to  schema  3 will  show  that  the  operational  period  varied 
from  5+  months  to  7+  months;  ''.he  modal  period  being  5+  months.  The 
peak  operational  period — from  the  point  of  view  of  the  BOC  project 
as  a whole — occurred  in  November  and  December  1966  when  all  six 
local  programs  were  operational. 
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SCHEMA  5 


LOCALITY 

DEMONSTRATION 
OPERATIONAL  PHASE 

CONTINUITY 
OPERATIONAL  PHASE 

From 

To 

No.  Weeks 

Dallas 

11/11/68 

4/7/69 

21 

None 

Mt.  Vernon 

8/15/68 

12/13/68 

17 

i 

None 

Philadelphia 

6/19/68 

1/15/69 

22 

1/16/69  - 8/6/69 
(period  covered  In 
this  report) 

Pittsburgh 

11/4/68 

4/30/69 

26 

None 

St.  Louis 

7/8/68 

1/31/69 

* 

30 

2/1/69  - 8/29/69 
(period  covered  In 
this  report) 

Tacoma 

9/23/68 

2/13/69 

22 

None 

Actually  the  purposes  of  this  operational  phase  must  be 
regarded  as  those  of  the  BOC  project  as  a whole:  within  the 
Learning  Center  settings  which  simulated  business  and/or  commercial 
settings  to: 

familiarize  enrollees  with  the  practices#  procedures  end 
protocols  i.e.  t/je  culture#  of  ti,i  business  office; 
improve  the  skills  which  ere  related  to  their  (the  enrollees* ) 
individually  selected  clerical  occupations > thereby  to  enhance 
their  employability  and  on” the- job  staying  power . 

The  crucial  task  of  the  BOC  project — the  direct  work  with  the 
enrollees — took  place  during  this  period#  during  which  a total  of 
234  young  women#  30  percent  more  than  the  contractual  commitment, 
took  part  in  the  six  local  programs.  Note  that  this  figure  la 
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/ 


exclusive  of  the  additional  65  who  were/ are  being  served  In  the  two 
programs — in  Philadelphia  and  St-  Louis— which  were  continued  after 
their  respective  official  BOc  cut-off  dates.* 

It  may  be  noted  again  that  the  BOC  phases  were  not  mutually 

L 

exclusive.  This  meant  that  the  project  and  YWCA  staff  and  volun- 
teers* during  program  operations*  carried  on  other  phasal  activities 

r 

including  enrollee  recruitment — input*  throughput  and  output;  all 
were  revolving  processes  -within  the  operational  phase.  Evaluation  , 
was  a continuing  process*  initiated  early  in  the  project^  activities 
and  carried  on  throughout.  Follow-up  began  as  soon  as  the  first  BOC 

■t 

enrollee  left  the  first  BOC  program:  it  1$  continuing  even  as  this 
report  is  being  prepared.  Both  of  the  programs  in  "continuity" 
status  served  BOC  enrollees  inducted  prior  to  their  respective 
cut-off  dates. 

It  had  become  apparent  in  the  organizational  phase  of  this 
project  that  there  was  and  would  continue  to  be  considerable  local 

variation  with  respect  to  all  of  its  aspects.  Not  only  were  there 

D 

‘differences  in  the  recruitment  sources  and  approaches t beginning 

i. 

with  the  establishment  of  job  slots /wages*  but  there  were  others 
. pertaining  to  the  relationships  that  were  to  be  established  and 
maintained  with  these < sources.  It  was  equally  apparent  that— as 
the  project  moved  forward  into  other  phasal  act iv±ties,,"*s till 

*Tkeee  datee  ware  fixed  when  demonstration  funds  were  not  sufficient 
to  aover  major  coats  s including  staff * and  the  programs  were 
sustained  primarily  through  supplementary  funding, 
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other  patterns  of  variation  would  make  themselves  felt  and  would 
impinge  upon  BOC  success  in  achieving  its  goals.  The  National 
Headquarters  staff  gave  special  consideration  to  the  alternative 
choices  which  seemed  open  with  respect  to  the  ways  the  project 
could  proceed; 

1 —  tight,  rigid,  packaged — very  systematic — operational  steps 


delineated  nationally  for  each  local  program*  This  seemed 
potentially  productive  or  the  most  precise  comparable  data 
about  the  six  different  programs  and-' In  some  instances — - 
could  afford  security  to  project  staff. 

* 

2 — loose,  free  operations—as signing  to  each  local  program  the 
full  responsibility  for  meeting  its  contractual  commitments 
and  resting  subsequent  analyses  on  these  choices,  their  bases, 
operational  experiences  and  comparative  results.  This  was 
tempting  in  view  of  the  many  varying  situations. 

3- *-  mid-point  accommodation  between  the  two  foregoing  possibilities. 

This  was  the  course  chosen.  National  BOC  staff  assisted  local 
staff  in  dealing  with  local  problems  and  possibilities; 
established  reporting  and  lather  operational  procedures;  made 
provision  for  individual  differences;  provided  some  materials 
and  instructions — allowed  for  latitude  of  individual  staff  in 
selecting  and  using  other.  This  approach  seemed  the  most 

efficient  and  effective  within  the  given  situation.  This 

1 

report  is  based  on  the  findings  which  tx  has  made  available. 
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SCHEMA  6 


July 

I 

c 

n> 

ft 

W 

(b 

rt 

i 

lb 

H 

October 

53  ; 
o 

% 

& 

n> 

ri 

December 

January 

February 

EC 

u> 

H 

IT 

a 

n 

>* 

3 

P 

! ^ 

c 

§ 

TOTAL 

Humber  of 
BOC  Local 

Operational 

Status 

1 

3 

4 

4 

6 

6 

4 

2 

1 

* 

VttW 

H.A. 

Enrollee 

Input 

25 

27 

22 

23 

81 

34 

10 

10 

, 2 

(2*) 

0 

0 

234 

Enrollee 

Output 

3 

1 4 

14 

27 

31 

35 

50 

20  ' 

!2 

31 

4 

3 

234 

H | 

Enrollee  t 

Throughput 

22 

45 

53 

49  ; 

99 

98 

58 

48 

38 

7 

3 

. 0 

H.A. 

Humber  of 
BOC  Paid 
Staff- 
All  Local 
Programs  in 
Operational 
Status 

3.0 

9.4 

p 

12.7 

,12.7; 

19.9 

19.9 

13.5 

7.2 

7.2 

P 

3. 6_ 

_ 0 

0 

H.A. 

Other** 
YWCA  Staff 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ ; 

/ 

P 1 

U 8 

/ 

/ 1 

/ 

/ 

✓ 

H.A. 

' / 

/ 

Volunteers — 
All  Local  ! 

Sites*** 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

: / 

1 / 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

149 

Other*** 

Community 

Resources 

a — n ; — : — r 

✓ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

; / 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

see 
later 
sections 
— this 
report 

**No  effort  has  been  made  to  count  -the  number  involved , Typically j Executive 
Director  and  other  adninie trati ve  staff t including  Fiscal  officers:  program 
staff  in  greatly  varying  patterns,  , 

A* ^statistical  account  of  part-time  contributions  not  feasible 

All  figures  as  of  end  of  respective  month:  and  exclusive  of  continuity  status 
or  enrollment,  ^ _ 
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ORItNTATIQri* 


At  the  opening  of  the  Learning  Centers,  orientation  was  a 
group  process— the  first  In  the  operational  process  system.  As  the 
programs  moved  forward,  it  became  a mix— of  group,  sub-group,  and 
individual  processes  depending  upon  the  differences  in  the  given 
situations.  Whatever  its  format,  the  orientation  process  carried 
responsibility  for  introduction  of  BGC  enrol  lees  to; 

1.  the  BOC  project— its  purposes,  possibilities,  operational  modes. 
These  were  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  enrollees'  interests 

and  aspirations,  and  the  significance  of  what  they  would  do  and 
become  to  their  counterparts  in  many  other  places.  It  was 
explained  that  many  other  girls  later  might  be  involved  in  the 
applications  of  what  was  learned  In  this  project. 

2.  the  BOC  sponsor-- the  YWCA.  The  interests  of  the  YWCA  in  this 
type  of  project,  reasons,  backgrounds,  hopes  and  ways  of  work 
were  interpreted  to  the  enrollees  in  many  different  ways. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact  that,  although  the  Individual 
enrol  lee's  BOC  experience  was  expected  to  be  short-lived,  it 
was  hoped  that  it  would  represent  the  beginning  of  a long-time 
association  with  the  YWCA  and/or  other  conmunity  agencies 
organized  to  serve  women  and  girls.  This  related  directly  to: 

r«-  H 

3.  the  Community- -Its  public  and  private  resources)  Including  the 
""  funding  agency,  cooperating  public  and  private  structures. 

other  resources,  and  the  range  of  possibilities  for  citizen 
participation  in  and  contribution  to  community  affairs. 

4.  the  World  of  Work.  Since?  this  was  the  prime  target  of  the 
entire  project,  the  work  relating  to  It  was  not  a function  of 
the  orientation  processes  alone;  however,  the  work  in  this 
area  was  begun  early  and- -usually- -was  found  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  concentrated  Interests  and  expectations  of  new  BOC 
enrollees. 

In  all  of  the  orientation  processes— group,  sub-group,  and 
individual— at  the  beginning  and  running  throughout  the  entire 
project  a variety  of  methods  and  approaches  were  used.  These 
included  small  and  larger  group  discussions.  Individual  Interviews 
and  conversations,  speakers,  trips i audio  and  visual  media,  role- 
play.  social  and  other  recreational  occasions.  Orientation  called 
upon  not  only  YWCA,  BOC  staff  and  volunteers,  it  drew  upon  a wide 
range  of  community  resources. 


*De8oriptjive  detail  in  local*  narrative  reports. 


* ■ 1 3*' 
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Problems  Encountered  in  Orientation 


t 


Probably  the  biggest  sitgle  problem  encountered 
In  the  BOC  orientation  process  arose  out  of  the  project *s 
phase- in  of  enrollees  individually  as  veil  as  by  induction 
groups.  These  programs  were  built  around  the  expectation 
that  enrollees  would  be  recruited , enrolled*  moved 
through  in  accordance  with  their  individual  abilities 
and  readinesses*  and  moved  out  on  the  same  bases  as  soon 
as  they  were  ready.  This  plan  worked.  However , 'it  did 
mean  that  if  the  local  program  was  to  maintain  its 
standard  capacity , and  if  the  maximum  number  of  girls 
was  to  be  served  within  the  short  time  period  allowed 
the  operational  phase,  replacements  for  “graduates" 
would  need  to  be  enrolled  as  soon  as  there  were  vacancies * 
It  waS^not  feasible  to  wait  until  a new  group  of  enrollees 
could  be  phased  in:  it  was  not  possible*  therefore,  to 
maintain  orientation  as  a group  process  at  all  times,  nor 

t s 

was  it  always  possible  to  devote  a major  portion  of  the 

BOC  staff  time  to  this,  since  they  were  meeting  other 

important  BQC  responsibilities  at  the  same  time. 

So ms  Generally j BOC  Program  Directors  used  a variety  of 

solutions 

means  for  dealing  with  this  problem.  The  Director  liked 
to  meet  the  new  recruit,  get  to  know  herj  and  work  with 
her  in  relation  to  her  individual  interests  and  potentials, 
the  introductory  period  allowed  for  some  orientation. 

i'  ht 
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Counselors  and  trainers  followed  suit.  At  the  same 
tJ  a — since  the  total  group  orientation  process  could 
not  be  completed  in  any  one  or  two  given  days — some 
parts  of  it  usually  were'^n  "progress  while  the  new 
enrollee  was  being  oriented:  she  could  thus  join  the 
other  enrol lees,  when  appropriate.  Beyond  these, 
however,  and  probably  lending  itself  to  the  most 
reliable  systematisation,  was  assignment  .of  this 
responsibility  to  some  volunteers  and  sharing  it — 
to  the  extent  feasible— vitl.  'season  edn  enrollees. 

Given  programs  of  longer  duration,  with  stable 
enrollment  sources  and  procedures,  it  seems  likely 
that  a spaced  phase-in  procedure  could  be  established: 
one  which  would  lend  Itself  to  sub-group  processes. 
This  might  prove  more  efficient  than  the  procedures 
adapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  demonstration 
situation. 


enrollee 

expectation  enrollees  would  bring  with  them  their  own  individualized 


understandings  and  perceptions  of  the  80C  project.  Some 
thought  of  it  as  a job  placement  speedup;  some  saw  it  as 
another  skills  ainlug  program;  still  others  regarded 

it  as  "just  another  NYC  job  slot."  A majority  of  the 

/ 

enrollees  had  responded  to  careful  descriptions  of  the 
program  and  came  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  he  ** 
helpful  to  them. 


Range  of 


It  was  to  be  expected  that  this  group  of  individual 
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Unrealistic 

outlook 

Some  of  the  enrollees  had  unrealistic  perception 
of  themselves  in  relation  to  the  BOC  purposes:  they  had 
had  no  opportunity  to  appraise  themselves  realistically* 
with  reference  to  their  own  Job  readiness*  They  thought 
they  were  ready;  that  all  they  needed  was  "brush-up1' 
work*  or  orientation  "about  the  way  business  does  things." 

Uneven 

knowledge 

of 

world  of 
work 

and 

community 

It  was  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  recruited  BOC 
enrollee  group  that  some  of  them  would  have  had  little 
contact  with  what  they  tended  to  call  "the  outside  world.11 
Actually*  there  were  evidences  that  a number  of  them  had 
lived  in  social  isolation  throughout  their  school*  previous 
employment  * and  previous  work  experiences  (NYC) • This  was 
Indicated  in  many  ways*  including  lack  of  comprehension  of 
some  of  the  information  that  was  offered  particularly  by 

l 

Differing 

relationships 

with 

referral 

agency 

representatives  of  business*  labor*  and  the  community. 

The  gOC  enrollees  who  came  to  the  program  through 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  differed  considerably  in  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  contact  within  that  program. 
There  were  some  who  had  attained  high-level  status — one* 
for  example*  was  the  President  of  a local  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  club.  Others*  recruited  through  other  sources* 
and  referred  to  the  NYC  as  the  BOC  enrollment  conduit  knew 

very  little  about  the  NYC  program.  Some  saw  BOC  as  an 
extension  of  NYC  and  expected  the  work  experience  to  be 
identical:  they  tended  to  be  surprised  by  the  skills 
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training  and  remedial  components.  Others  were  disap- 
pointed that  BOC  did  not  represent  a promotion — through 


wage  Increases. 

1 Range 
1 in  BOC 
1 Information 

At  a different  level  was  the  reality  of  differing 

practices  regarding  the  sharing  of  information  about 

■« 

the  BOC  enrollees.  And  here  the  Tacoma  program  may  have 
been  in  a stronger  position  than  some  of  the  others , in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  organized  to  elicit  all  of 
the  needed  Information  in  Its  enrollment  process.  Other 
programs  had  a dual  system — some,  of  this  Information  could 
be  secured  from  the  enrollee;  other  Information  came — or 
was  expected  to  come — from  the  NYC.  Different  offices 
of  the  latter  handled  this  In  different  ways.  It  Is  not 

* 

to  be  denied  that.  In  some  instances,  needed  information 
was  not  as  available  as  pre-planning  had  Indicated. 
Usually  this  was  because  of  NYC  overload,  changes  In 
personnel,  or  real  Internal  crises. 

Some 

solutions 

In  all  of  the  above,  with  respect  to*  individual 

enrollees  and/or  cooperating  agencies,  the  solid  solution 

1 ' 1 

lay  lh  intensive  work  on  an  Individual  basis.  The 
Individual  enrollee,  while  going  through  the  planned 
orientation  was  accorded  individualized  treatment,  with 
respect  to  her  own  interests  and  potentials.  In  the 
NYC  and  other  referral  sources » the  BOC  staff  worked 

Jr 

* * 
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In  the  same  way — meeting  situations  realistically,  and 
dealing  with  those  problems  which  arose  to  interfere 
with  a planned  procedure. 

This  section  of  this  writing  pertains  to  problems 
in  the  orientation  aspects  of  the  operational  phase. 

f 

It  does  not,  therefore,  deal  with  the  reality  of  the 
significant  number  of  BOC  enrollees  who  came  to  the 
project  with  a fairly  comprehensive  knowledge  of  both 
its  possibilities  and  its  limitations.  A number  of 
the  BOC  enrollees — through  vicarious  or  their  own 
personal  experience — bad  become  aware  of  their  need 
for  additional  help  toward  job  readiness,  and  were 
motivated  strongly  toward  self-improvement  leading  to 
economic  independence.  The  fact  that  these  same  girls 
required  considerable  ‘assistance  in  their  efforts  to 
perform  served  to  validate  their  own  self-appraisals 
as  well  as  the  premises  on  which  the  BOC  project  rested. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  ORIENTATION  PROGRAMS 


A.  This  example  is  a composite*  adapted  front  two  similar  sessions 
conducted  for  two  different  groups  of  enrol  lees  phased- in  to 
the  BOC  unit  at  different  times*  Jt  is  an  intensive*  one-dag 
program* 

9; 00  A*M*  Trainees  greeted  by  volunteers;  registration  and 

name  tags;  welcome- and-get-acquainted  social  hour 
and  refreshments 


9:30  A*M*  The  Project  — its  name,  purpose*  and  goals 

/presented  by  the  Metropolitan  YWCA  Executive 
Di  rector ] 

j 

10:00  A*M.  Our  Community 

/presented  by  the  President  of  the  YWCA} 

11:00  A*M*  The  YWCA  and  Its  Concern  for  Women  and  Girls 
/presented  by  the  YWCA  Associate  Executive 
Director  for  one  program!  the  Branch  .Executive 
for  the  other ) 


Question  and  Answer  Period 

12:00  P*M.  Lunch  and  Tour  of  the  Building 

1:30  P.M*  "Kick  Off"  Speaker  --  "Today1  s World  of  Work  and  You1' 
/presented  by  the  Director  of  the  war  on  Poverty 
for  one  program t the  Director  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  for  the  other/ 


2:30  P*M*  Assembly  — in  Learning  Center 


General  Discussion  — 

{lead  by  Project  Director  and  Office  Supervisor] 
— "What  Do  You  Want  for  Yourself" 

— ‘"What  the  BOC  Project  Offers" 

— "The  Equipment  and  Its  Care" 

— "Where  Are  We  In  Typing*  Filing*  Shorthand" 
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B.  This  example  is  adapted  from  the  orientation  schedule  of  the  BOC 
unit  that  conducted  the  split-shift  program  in  which  eurollees 
were  assigned  to  BOC  on  a half-time  basis  and  remained  .\i  WVC 
job  slots  for  the  remainder  of  the  time.  This  resulted  in 
a "looming  group**  and  an  "afternoon  group,*1  Four  half 'day 
orientation  sessions  were  provided  for  each  of  these  two  groups. 


■l 

First  Day 

opening  half-hour 

— Registration,  Name  Tags,  Introductions 

half  hour 

— Tour  of  YWCA  Building 

fifteen  minutes 

— Breal*, 

forty-five  minutes 

— Movie , *’How  to  Keep  a Joh” 

one  hour 

— Group  Discussion 

Second  Day 

opening  half-hour 

— Personal  Inventory,  "Preparing  M>self 
for  Work” 

hour  and  a half 

— Folse  Development 

fifteen  minutes 

— Break 

hour  and  fifteen  minutes 

— The  Art  of  Make-up 

Third  Day 

opening  half-hour 

— Review  of  Previous  Day  (Group  Discussion) 

one  hour 

— Typing  and  Spelling  Tests 

/'presented  by  representative  of 
Bureau  of  State  Employment  Service/ 

fifteen  minutes 

— Break 

one  hour 

— Disc  .as ion  Groups 

Fourth  Day 

hour  and  a half 

— Joint  Staff  Meeting:  YWCA- BOC  personnel 
and  NYC  Work  Exper.ance  Supervisors 

one  hour 

— "The  Real  Work.  World  and  You" 
/presented  by  a counselor/ 

fifteen  minutes 

— Break 

hour  and  fifteen  minutes 

T t 

-^  Hai’r  Care  and  Grooming 

/presented  by  a professional  beautician J 
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SKILLS  TRAINING  ML  REMEDIAL  EDUCATION* 


Although'  these  are  treated  separately  in  most  discussions  of 
this  project*  from  a functional  point  of  view  they  are  inseparable. 
Most  of  the  BOC  enrol  lees  had  had  some  previous  skills  training  or 
work  experience;  usually  this  involved  typing.  It  was  found  that 
a number  of  than*  including  some  later  proved  to  have  been  self- 
taight*  could  meet  entry  level  speed  requirements  of  40  words  per 
minute.  However*  It  was. not  unusual  for  this  to  be  reduced  or  even 
nullified  by  the  number  of  errors.  Further  testing*  in  more  than 
one  situation*  revealed  that  many  of  these  mistakes  were  not  simple 
typing  errors  but  that  they  derived  from  spelling  problems.  It 
was  discovered  also  that  a number  of  these  enrol lees  when  tested— 
formally  or  informally- -for  vocabulary  and  word  comprehension* 
needed  considerably  more  than  "skills  improvement"  or  traditional 
"brush-up."  Those  with  entry  level  computational  skills  were  in 
the  minority.  Not  all  of  the  BOC  candidates  read  at  a level 
consonant  with  their  reported  "highest  school  grade  attained." 
Speech*  diction*  the  types  of  communication  skills  required  for 
survival  in  the  business  world  were  areas  to  which  considerable 
BGC- attention  had  to  be  given. 

The  alternatives  presented  by  this  unfolding  situation  seemed 
clear: 

1.  Return  the  "unqualified11  candidates  to  their  respective 
referral  sources  with  further  interpretations  of  the 
basic  premises  of  this  project  and  its  requirements  for 
participation} 

2.  Work  with  those  referred*  though  not  completely  qualified* 
but  who  seemed  motivated  and  willing  to  carry  their  share  of 
the  effort. 

rfwas  the  consensus  of  BOC  and  other  YWCA  personnel  that  the 
second  course  must  be  chosen.  It  was  recognized  that  these 
enroll ees  would  require  considerably  more  intensive  skills  and 
remedial  education  than  had  been  planned  in  the  original  design. 

It  was  apparent*  also*  that  this  could  jeopardize  the  YWCA's 
potentials  for  success  in  accomplishing  the  project1 s' purposes 
within  the  BOC  time*  budget  and  consequent  staff*  limitations. 

Yet  there  was  little  debate  about  the  choice:  those  girls  who 
were  looking  to  BOC  to  give  them  the  assistance  they  felt  they 
needed  could  not  be  given  another  rejection  if  there  was  the 
slightest  possibility  of  achieving  their  targets  within  the 
project's  limitations. 


^Descriptive  detail  in  local*  narrative  reports . 
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It  was  found  that  the  reality  work  assignments  were  especially 
effective  in  this  training  process.  In  the  different  situations* 
differing  approaches  were  used.  BOC  enrol  lees: 

* handled  some  BOC  typing*  duplicating*  telephone  and  even 
secretarial  assignments; 

* prepared  some  of  their  own  records  for  the  National  Headquarters 
records  and  reporting  systems; 

* "published11  BOC  newsletters --composition*  typography*  and 
duplication; 

* worked  in  various  offices  of  the  local  YWCAs — under  nonBOC 

supervision--with  comnuni cations  regarding  their  performance 
and  progress  between  the  YWCA  supervisors  and  the  BOC  project 
staff;  l 

* prepared  work  for  other  nonprofit  organizations^ 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  document  the  findings  with  hard  data* 
it  has  been  reported  by  some  of  the  BOC  personnel  that  the  Successful 
performance  of  these  assignments --and  the  resultant  commendations-- 
contributed  in  positive  ways  to  the  enrol lees'  self-appraisal* 
beiaef  in  their  c abilities  to  "get  ahead*"  and  attitudes  toward 
.the  world  of  work  in  general. 

The  remedial  education  work  was  integrated  with  skills  training. 
Work  on  spelling*  word  comprehension*  functional  computations* 
vocabulary  and  speech  in  general  was  built  Into  skills  performance. 
And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  a variety  of  approaches  were  necessary. 
One  of  the  programs— -to  a limited  extent— used  a Language  Laboratory 
of  a cooperating  Community  College.  Telephone  equipment  was  used 
for  more  than  training  in  mechanics:  it  was  employed  for  speech 
training.  Dictating  machines*  tape  recorders  and  other  such 
equipment  permitted  enrol  lees  to  "hear11  themselves  and  their 
"enrol lee-par infers"  as  they  tried  to  communicate*  and-- thus-- to 
recognize  their  deficiencies  in  this  and  related  areas.  This  was 
n?t  always  easy.  It  was  found  In  some  instances  that  enrol lees 
did  not  wish  to  "tamper"  with  their  modes  of  speech:  they  were 
"all  right*"  they  felt*  and  necessary  if  they  were  to  continue  in 
their  social  situations.  Here*  successful  project  staff  treated  • 
the  language  of  the  business  worlJ  as  a second  language- -identifying 
It  as  necessary  to  comfort  and  ease  in  job  performance*  without 
judgmental  reference  to  the  enrol lee's  social  environmental  speech 
patterns. 

In  the  face  of  this  perv*~ive  situation  with  respect  to  the 
skills  and  educational  needs  presented  by  the  majority  of  the  BOC 
enrollees  it  is  clear  that  the  ultimate  success  level  for  the 
project  as  a whole  was  higher  than  most  persons  associated  with 
the  project  would  have  predicted  at  its  outset  or  even  at  mid-point 
in  Its  operations.  A considerable  amount  of  the  "credit"  for  this 
goes  to  the  enrol  lees  themselves*  to  BOC  staff*  and  to  the  many 
volunteers  who  made  the  intensive*  individualized  work  possible 
Irf.  Volunteers  sec  ion  of  this  report). 
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riio 

Problem 


Problems  Encountered  in  Skills  Training  and 
Remedial  Education 

The  BIG  problems  In  these  areas  have  been  delineated 
in  the  foregoing.  The  basic  work  relative  to  skills 
training  and  remedial  education , of  course , pertained  to 
the  job  qualifications  which  these  enrol lees  were 
attempting  to  build  up  during  the  very  limited  BOO  time 
period*  Some  solutions  to  the  pr9blem  of  significant 
deficiencies  have  been  identified*  Beyond  these  are 
some  related  factors  which  contributed  other  problem 
components  within  this  aspect  of  the  operational  phase* 
Tests  and  Test  Results 

Statements  regarding  the  Inadequacies  and  misleading 

potentials  of  traditional  tests  and  testing  procedures 

1 

f 

have  become  near-cliche  In  character*  It  was  difficult 
also  to  assess  the  meaning  of  test  results  In  more  than 
one  situation  In  which  the  enrollee  reported  that  she 
had  not  been  able  t0  do  her  best,  for  a variety  of 

reasons  Including  pressures  of  personal  problems.  It 

\ 

was  difficult  also,  at  °ne  and  the  same  time,  to  select 

the  tests  Relieved  to  be  best  suited  to  the  specific 

\ 

BOC  situation  and  to  avoid  the  traps  of  rigidity  and 

\ 

\ 

possibly  biasect\result8.  BOC  staff  members  and 

\ 

\ 

cooperating  personnel  were  called  upon  to  remember 
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that  many  of  these  candidates  had  come  from  social 
situations  which  led  to  the  desirability  of  "culture 
free1'  tests— not  always  available. 

There  were  unevennesses  in  the  stability  and  level 
of  cooperation  in  sharing  of  test  results  by  BES,  NYC 
and  other  personnel.  Some  of  the  local  BOC  programs 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a steady,  reliable  flow  of 
information — received  at  the  time  of  the  enrol lee *s 
induction  into  the  project  or  immediately  thereafter 
and/or  at  intervals  when  these  results  could  be  most 
useful.  Others  waited— and  waited — for  late  returns, 
if  they  were  lucky,  and  on  some- occasions  for  data 
which  never  arrived. 

The  BOC  personnel  worked  with  BBS  representatives  and 


others  involved  In  the  testing  situations  to  try  to 
develop  the  best  procedures  and  approaches.  In  some 
cases  standard  Civil  Service  typing  tests  were 
administered;  others  moved  into  other  test  sequences, 
including  GATB.  Usually,  a combination  of  more  than 
one  typing  end  educational  test  was  part  of  the  full- 
BOC  enrol lee  experience — scattered — at  induction — 
later — at  "strategic"  times — formally — informally. 

The  practice  of  repeating,  in  the  BOC  setting,  and 
sometimes  on  the  sam\day,  a test  which  had  been 


administered  under  more ' formal — possibly  formidable — 


Solution 


Operations  16 


conditions  revealed  the  function  of  fear  and  Imperson- 
ality In  test  results.  Typically t BOC  enrollees  scored 
higher  In -the  famllirfr*  easier  setting.  One  of  the  BOC 
responsibilities  then  lay  in  helping  these  enrollees  to 
become  ’test-wise”;  to  get  them  to  the  point  that  they 
would  not  ’’freeze11  in  testing  situations t but — rather — 
where  they  would  be  so  familiar  with  testing  formats 
and  requirements  that  they  would  be  able  to  face  them 
with  equanimity  and  perform  In  accordance  with  their 
best  abilities.  Testing  Was  dealt  with  as 'a  part  of 
’’business  office  culture” — a standard  procedure — 
actually  a part  of  the  communications  system  in  the 
world  of  work.  The  unusual  cooperation  accorded  some 
of  the  local  programs  by  their  local  BES  offices  may 
be  exemplified  in.  Ht.  Vernon  and  St.  Louis.  In  the 
former * special  efforts  were  made  to  work  out  tests 
which  would  be  appropriate  to  tbe  BOC  situation; 
in  the  latter  the  continuing  work  in  testing  was 
particularly  telling. 

Sorting  Out 

The  The  difficulty  of  "sorting  out”  the  hopeless 

Problem 

candidates  from  those  who  might  profit  from  the  BOC 
experience  was  highly  troublesome.  Usually  It  was 
related  to  the  girl's  attitude  toward  the  total 
situation-^ where  this  could  be  determined.  If  she 

' ‘ Ov 
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The 

Solutions 


seemed  unwilling  to  try  to  overcome  her  deficiencies  it 
was  relatively  easy  to  suggest  that  she  try  nonBOC  avenues 
for  reaching  her  goals.  The  hard  problems  occurred  in 
relation  to  the  highly  motivated  g'rls  who  wanted  nso 
much  to  be  typists /stenographer s/dictaphone  operators 
that  it  hurt.11  Aware  of  the  fact  that  none  of  them  had 
the  kind  of  wisdom  that  enabled  them  to  predict  with  full 
accuracy,  most  of  the  BOC  programs  leaned  toward  "giving 
a girl  a chance."  It  is  possible  that  the  ultimate 
placement  potential  was  reduced  by  this  practice;  It  is 
the  opinion  of  those  who  carried  it  out  that  most  of 
the  candidates  who  were  admitted  on  this  basis  benefited 
in  ways  that  may  have  to  await  later  documentation. 

The  above  suggests  the  solutions  that  were  tried: 
work  with  each  girl  as  an  individual;  give  her  every 
opportunity  to  move  toward  her  goals.  This  was 
accompanied  by  the  need  to  maintain  realism:  to  con- 
tinue the  "sorting  out"  process  after  the  enrollee 
was  involved  in  the  BOC  training.  Thus*  the  data  show 
that  some  BOC  enrollees  were  "returned  to  NYC"  or 
referred  elsewhere  after  it  was  determined  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  BOC  staff,  usually  NYC  personnel* 
and  the  enrollee  herself  that  BOC  was  not  the  best 
use  of  her  time. 

2414  ! 
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SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES* 


Actually  a project  which  is  directed  toward  acculturation 
and  which  Is  built  around  attitudfnal  goals  may  be  considered 
in  to to  as  a primary  system  of  supportive  service  delivery. 
Everything  which  is  done  and  experienced  in  any  or  all  of  its 
phases  may  be  construed  to  be  supportive:  this  was  true  within 
this  BOC  undertaking.  A considerable  range  of  supportive  service 
was  Integrated  into  every  aspect  of  each  of  these.1  phases.  Some 
of  this  has  been  discussed  or  possibly  just  suggested  in  earlier 
parts  of  this  report: 

• the  interviews  and  other  interpretive  work  with  the  candidates 
who  were  processed— not  all  of  whom  became  BOC  enroll ees— 

• certainly  carried  heavy  counseling  responsibilities; 

* referrals  of  some  successful  and  unsuccessful  candidates  to 
other  agencies  for  needed  services  during  that  phase*  and 
later*  represent  a significant  activity  in  relation  to 
community  resources. 

Remedial  The  list  could  be  continued , but  would  not  be  complete  without 

sducation  back- reference  to  the  remedial  educational  work-*carried  in 

this  report  under  Skills  Training  and  Remedial  Education. 
Recognition  of  the  work  done  in  relation  to  the  enrol  lees'  educa- 
tional needs  and  potential s— integrated  as  it  was  with  the  skills 
tralning—is  Imperative  to  any  review  of  the  complex  of  supportive 
service  which  was  available  to  the  BOC  enrol  lees.  While  it  is  not 
reported  again  In  this  section*  it  is  considered  as  vital  In  its 
content. 

Counseling  * 

All  of  the  local  programs  pre-planned  carefully  and  gave 
major  attention  to  the  counseling  programs  within  and  related  to 
the  BOC  efforts.  As  has  been  indicated*  some  of  this  was  made 
available  by  cooperating  units  of  the  DOL--particularly  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)*  Youth  Opportunity  Centers  (YQC), 
and  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Service  (BES).  Most  of  the  service 
supplied  by  these  agencies  applied,  primarily,  to  vocational 
guidance.  It  was  delivered  in  screening,  testing  and  related 
settings  as  well  as  those  set  up  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
candi date/enrol  lee  counseling*  per  se.  BOC  personnel  complemented 
this  service*  as  well  as  carrying  major  responsibility  for  the 
personal  counseling  which  was  inherent  in  the  purposes  of  this 
project.  ' 
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Operations  %k 


jlems  Encountered  in  Supportive  Services 


The  problems  which  posed  the  greatest  difficulties 

in  relation  to  si'pporUve  services  grew  out  of  the 

■ 

absence  of  resources  for  dealing  with  so  many  of  the 
blocking  conditions.  In  sense * they  might  be  listed 
most  accurately  under  the  heading  of  unmet  needs. 

Child  Care 

119  MOTHERS  183  ? ^ I L D R E N 

The  Although  the  enrollees  who  were  mothers  had  made 

Problem 

provision  tor  care  of  their  children  at  the  time  they 
enrolled  in  these  programs * most  of  this  was  problem 


in  nature.  The  heavy  reliance  on 


Number 

Number 

of 

of 

relatives*  neighbors  and  friends — 

Mothers 

with 

- Children 

70 

2 each 

7 Q 

even  though  the  enrollee-mothers 

3$ 

2 " 

76 

B 

3 " 

24 

paid  for  the  service — did  not  afford 

2 

4 " 

$ 

4- 

1 

5 

5 

optimum  reliable  situations.  Eni^Llees 

were  at>r  late*  or  called  away  from  the  project  because 


of  child  care  problems.  A minority  of  them  were  found  to 
have  stable*  supervised*  agency  arrangements  although  a 
number  reported  having  made  applications.  Th-.s  situation 
reflected  the  well-known  condition— prevalent  in  the 

4 

urban  areas  in  which  these  programs  were  located — of  the 
pressing  need  for  more  day  care  resources. 
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The 

■Solution 


f The 
problem 


Here  the  solution  seems  simple  In  the  statement 
but  difficult  In  accomplishment.  YWCAs  Interested  In 
meeting  this  need  usually  were  constrained  by  adminis- 
trative code  end  other  requirements  for  physical  space 
which  could  not  be  met  without  severe  financial  demands. 
And  here  It  may  be  noted  that  a number  of  the  Community 
YWCAs  which  took  part  in  this  project  are  deeply  involved 
in  community-wide  efforts  to  meet  the  child  care  needs. 
The  BIG  barrier  continues  to  be  funding,  particularly 
for  facilities. 

Health  and  Health  Care 

These  presented  a variety  of  obstacles  to  reaching 
the  BOC  objectives  for  many  of  the  enrollees*  Health 
problems  cited  here  included  physical  and  emotional 

r 

difficulties.  The  Bia,  project  did  not  provide  resources 
for  physical  examinations;  the  data  regarding  the  health 
conditions  of  these  girls  was  uneven.  Some  of  the 
referring  sources  had  current  information;  some — like 
BOC  itself — had  no  provision  for  securing  or  arranging 
to  get  it.  In  $ome  instances,  BOC  personnel  were  able 
to  arrange  for  examinations  and  for  referrals  to  treat- 
ment  sources,  but  these  tended  to  be  the  exceptional 
situations. 
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The 

Solution 


The 

problem 


Actually  no  satisfactory  solutions  were  found. 

The  programs  were  affected  by  the  above  health  problems 
which  Interacted  with  others,  especially  attendance,  to 
affect  BOC  performance.  The  ultimate  solution,  of 
course,  lies  in  grappling  with  one  of  the  major  problems 
of  the  cities;  i.e.  the  provision  of  adequate  health 
services.  One  intermediate  step,  with  reference  to  a 
project  of  this  nature,  seems  to  be  budgetary  provision 
for  Initial  physical  examinations,  at  the  time  of  the 
enrollee’s  candidacy  for  or  entry  into  the  project. 

Once  the  health  problems  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  project  medical  personnel  the  .mrolleea 
are  in  more  favorable  positions  for  referral  to  whatever 
community  resources  are  available.  The  limitations  of 
these,  with  reference  to  emotional  problems,  are  well- 
known,  but  at  least  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  the 
above  medical  personnel  assigned  officially  to  the 
project:  they  could  give  assistance  In  the  detection 
and  handling  of  these  problems  also. 

Family  Responsibilities 

The  pressures  on  the  enrollees  which  accrued  from 
family  problems  have  been  cited  by  all  the  local  program 
personnel.  Many  of  these  enrollees  weii.  carrying  heavy 
responsibility  within  their  given  family  situations. 

This  was  true  for  single, , childless  enrollees' as  well  as 
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The 

Solution 


The 

Problem 


for  those  who  were  married  and/or  mothers.  Sometimes 
these  problems  were  recognized  by  the  enrollee  as 
impinging  on  her  performance:  they  were  revealed  most 
frequently  as  the  reasons  for  absence,  tardiness,  and 
otherwise  interrupted  participation  in  the  &0C  programs. 

The  really  adequately  staffed  project  of  this 
nature  would  include  staff  to  whom  responsibility  for 
initial  work  in  relation  to  these  problems  could  he 
assigned.  This  service  would  include  working  with  the 
enrollee  and  her  situation  to  the  point  that  referral 
to  appropriate  community  agencies  could  he  accomplished 
successfully.  'rhis  is  sometimes  a complex  process » 
involving  a chi  ice  of  agencies  and  follow-through  to  the 
point  that  stable  relationships  with  the  new  services 
have  been  established.  In  instances  where  the  enrollee 
and/or  her  family  is  known  to  an  agency  but  has  not 
made  her  problem  known,  a liaison  function  could  be 
provided  by  this  project  personnel* 

Transportation 

The  BOC  problems  continue  to  reflect  the  problems 
of  the  cities.  Numbers  of  these  enrollees  came  to  the 
programs  from  areas  which  though  not  necessarily  far 
from  the  Learning  Centers  "as  the  crow  flies"  were 
removed  in  time  measurements  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  public  transportation.  Yet  was  clear  in  most 
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situations  that  it  was  easier  for  these  enrollees  to  move 


The 

Solution 


between  their  home  locations  and  the  downtown  program 
sites  than  it  would  have  been  for  them  to  go  to  other 
"neighborhoods11  in  their  localities.  This  may  not  be 
apparent  from  a simple  reference  to  the  maps  (rf,  local 

t 

-T-1- 

narrative  reports)  but  explorations  of  local  trans- 
portation routes  and  psychological  boundaries  support 
this  conclusion. 

Movement  to  and  from  the  project  like  the  coping 
with  other  problems  cannot  be  separated  from  enrollee 
motivation.  This  was  dramatized  in  St.  Louis  where — 
during  a public  transportation  strike-many  enrollees 
walked  to  the  BOC  Learning  Center  and.  returned  home  by 
the  same  means  at  the  close  of  the  training  day. 

Within  BOC  the  program  staffs  worked  with  the  enrol- 
lees to  help  them  to  know  their  respective  geographic 
areas*  to  learn  about  routes — and  time  required — not  only 
to  and  from  the  BOC  Learning  Centers  but  other  places 
including  the  NYC,  BES,  other  public  and  private  community 
resources  and  most  importantly  for  those  who  were  placed — 
when  this  was  known — the  routes  between  their  homes  and 
new  places  of  employment.  Stress  was  laid  on  timing 
differentials — e.g.  between  that  required  for  "rush"  and 
"off-"  hours.  It  was  not  unusual  for  BOC  personnel  to  find 
it  necessary  to  give  program  attention  to  the  selection  of 
routes  in  relation  to  costs  as  well  as  time  factors, 
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Community  Awareness 


With  reference  to  the  previously  referred  to 
discussions  of  pressing  issues  it  should  noted  that 
the  BOC  project  was  operational  at  the  time  when  many 
of  the  localities  were  involved  it1  differing  forms  of 
unrest*  There  were  strikes — in  schools,  in  reference 
to  welfare  allotments,  and  to  other  matters,  some  of 
them  very  close  to  the  interests  and  life- experiences 
of  the  enrollees  themselves.  There  was  a considerable 
difference  among  the  enrollee  groups  and  individuals 
with  respect  to  their  interest  i*1  and  knowledge  about 
these  and  related  issues.  The  racial  composition  of 
the  programs,  i.e*  the  preponderance  of  nonwhites, 
presented  a situation  in  which  it  was  predictable  that 
there  would  be  interest  in  and  concern  about  the  many 
developments  reported  throughout  the  country  having 
to  do  with  racial  problems*  The  question  has  been 
raised  with  the  BOC  National  Headquarters  staff  to 
"why  there  were  reported  no  incidences  of  dissident 
behavior  similar  to  that  reported  for  so  many  secondary 
and  higher  learning  educational  settings?" 

It  must  be  said  that  within  this  project  there  were 

individuals  who  showed  and  acted  cut  suspicion,  reserve 

* 

and— at  least— latent  hostility  related  to  race  and 
ethnic  background.  This  seems  not  to  have  taken  group 
foryi  rtr  expression,  in  part  because  of  the  generally 
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highly  individualized  work-goals  of  the  enrollees.  At 
the  same  tine,  if  there  were  harriers  to  the  achievement 
of  these  goals,  the  BOC  program,  they  realized,  was 
organized  to  help  not  hinder  them  in  overcoming  these 
barriers* 

It  seems  Important  also  that  these  programs  were 
conducted  in  a relatively  permissive  climate;  that  the 
enrollees  themselves  were  encouraged  to  help  create  as 
they  were  freed  within  it  to  participate,  formally  and 
informally,  in  the  programs'  planning  and  assessment. 

The  whole  range  of  supportive  services  and  the  Subtlety 
of  a supportive  environment  were  probably  factors  in 
the  total  response  of  these  young  women  to  the  BOC 
experience. 
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organize  a new  system,  with  the  understanding  that  every 
enrollee  would  be  permitted  to  remain  for  four  months— the 
operational  period  of  the  Centers:  it  appeared  that  this  would 
require  some  efforts  toward  amendment  of  the  prime  contra ct-- 
to  reduce  the  commitment  of  180. 


establish  a firm  time  limit  for  each  of  the  enrol  lees  at  no 
more  than  eight  weeks,  thus  assuring  an  input  of  twice  the 
Standard  Capacity  of  the  respective  Learning  Center  in  a 
foir-months  Operational  Phase; 
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SCHEMA  7 


CALENDJ 

& WEEKS 

LOCALITY 

Range 

Average 

Median 

Mode 

Dallas 

1 

— 21 

9.0 

8.0 

9 

Mt.  Vernon 

1 

— 15 

6.5 

7.5 

2,  4,  8 

Philadelphia 

1 

--  21 

9.5  . 

8.5 

1AZ 

Pittsburgh* 

1 

— 25  ! 

6.5 

10.5 

3 

St.  Louis 

1 

— 24 

10.5 

10.5 

8,12 

Tacoma 

1 

— 9 J 

4.5  j 

5.0  _ 

4 

Total  Project 

1 

— 25 

7.5 

$.5 

6.12 

* calendar  weeks  computed  at  50%  because  enrol  lees  were  in  BOC 
project  half-time. 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  average  length  of  stay  in  a 
BOC  program  for  the  combined  total  of  234  enrol  lees  in  the  six  sites— 
exclusive  of  Continuity  progratn$~was  7.5  weeks.  The  range  was  from 
1 --  25  weeks.  The  mid-point—median—  for  this  length  of  stay  was 
one  week  higher  than  the  average,  i.e.  8.5.  Note  that  the  pattern 
for  the  group  as  a whole  was  tri-modal--4,  8,  12  weeks. 

In  assessing  these  figures  it  is  desirable  to  take  into  consid- 
eration some  of  the  following: 

1.  the  interruption  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  program; 

2.  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the  enrol  lees  were  at  their  optimum 
readiness  at  the  time  the  discrete  Learning  Centers  came  to 
their  closing  dates; 

3.  the  additional  fact  that  in  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia,  the 
Continuity  programs  served  a few  of  the  BOC  "regulars"  who— 
for  various  reasons- -could  not  complete  their  training  in  the 
"regular"  time  period.  This  includes  at  least  two  who  were 
dropped  from  the  regular  programs  and  permitted  to  reinstate 
in  the  Continuity  program.  This  means  that  later  computations 
of  their  "number  of  weeks  spent..."  will  be  necessary; 

4.  the  fact  that  some  of  the  enrol lees  returned  to  the  BOC  Learning 
Centers  for  further  help  when  they  were  technically  in  Follow-up 
status. 
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JOB  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PLACEMENT 


The  analysis  of  the  80C  experiences  with  reference  to  Job 
Development  and  Placement  has  been  "lifted  out"  of  its  routine 
position- -within  Operations-- and  carried  at  the  beginning  of  this 
report.  As  indicated  there,  this  position  was  accorded  this 
material  because  of  its  high  importance  in  the  80C  undertaking. 
Discussion  of  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  In  these 
aspects  of  the  Operational  Phase  was  considered  premature  for 
that  reporting  position:  it  Is  included  here— In  the  context  of 
the  project's  total  operations. 

Problems  Encountered  in  Job  Development  and  Placement 
Some  of  these  have  been  intimated  elsewhere— 
including  those  related  to  local  agreements  and  prac- 
tices which  assigned  full  responsibility  for  placement 
to  units  of  the  DOL,  especially  the  ES  and  NYC . jt  has 
been  indicated  that  in  two  of  the  localities,  BOC 
personnel  were  not  really  free  to  move  directly  and 
effectively  in  matching  enrol lees  to  job  openings  which 
had  been  "developed”  by  the  YWCAs.  Beyond  these  problems 
is  another  which  was  found  to  be  near-'tmiversal  in  this 
BOC  project. 

Attitudes  of  Top  Management  vs.  Those  of 
On- the- Job  Supervisors 

The  It  has  become  almost  a cliche,  in  discussions  of 

Problem 

Human  Relations  in  Management/Eoployment,  that  the 
success  of  the  introduction  of  hitherto  disadvantaged 
workers  Into  new  hiring  situations  depends  upon  the 
positive  attitudes  and  practices  of  those  who  control 

( 

those  situations.  MTop  management”  it  Is  said  "must 
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set  the  tone  and  the  pace.11  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
equally  well-known  that  these  attitudes  and  their 
consequent  behavioral  expectations  must  be  transmitted 
by  that  management  to  those  in  the  lower  echelons  who 
will  have  the  dally  contacts,  sometimes  the  supervisory 
relationships,  with  the  new  workers*  In  some  of  the 
BOC  actual  and  potential  employment  situations,  the 
difference  in  readiness  of  top  management  and  below- 
the- top  personnel  to  employ  BOC  graduates  presented 
real  problems.  Sometimes,  there  was  difficulty  in 
having  the  application  reviewed : some  face-to-face 
Interviews  were  discouraging  and  failed  to  carry  out 
the  commitments  made  by  the  high-level  personnel. 

There  seemed  to  be  a number  of  operative  factors 
within  this  problem: 

1.  ’'double  standards”-- with  special  reference  to 

women,  ghetto  residents,  GED  holders,  high  school 
drop-outs,  unwed  mothers,  inexperienced  workers; 

2*  hiring  practices — standard  reliance  on  standard 
tests,  without  reference  to  the  desirability  of 
possi'  needed  adjustments; 

3.  near-naked  racial  prejudice* 
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The  In  some  instances,  the  problem  seemed  to  be 

Solutions 

resolved  when  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  "top  management.11  In  some  Instances,  it  was 
necessary  to  go  further— to  bring  the  problem  situation 
to  the  attention  of  others — outside  the  discrete 
situation — for  negotiation.  In  one  of  the  localities, 
it  vas  deemed  necessary  to  bring  the  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  agency  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  handling  problems  of  irhis  nature.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  here  that,  not  unusually,  problems  of 
this  nature  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
YWCA  Executive  Director  who  dealt  with  them  through 
established  organizational  channels. 

It  does  seem  desirable,  in  a project  of  this 
sort,  to  open  the  job  development  and  placement  doors 
very  wide.  The  most  effective  Operations  in  these 
areas  seem  to  be  developed  in  those  situations  In 
which  the  private  agencies  work  with  the  publi-, 
structures,  the  volunteers  with  the  employed  staff, 
the  cooperating  organizations  with  the  contracting 
Association — all  in  behalf  of  finding/opening  the 
right  job  for  the  qualified  enrollee  and  then  pooling 
their  resources  to  undergird  the  possibilities  for 
her  maintaining  it  and  moving  upward  in  accordance 
with  her  ability  and  interests. 
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E30C  VOLUNTEERS 


"The  personnel  of  the  BOC  project  as  £ whole  and  in  eacn 
of  the  individual  program  units  is  proposed  to  include 
- volunteers  who  contribute  their  services  to  the 
project/  and  representatives  of  cooperating  organizations 
and  of  the  . at  large  who  may  become  interested 

in  contributing , without  remuneration / to  the  project's 
success . * 

The  BOC  project  afforded  volunteers  an  optimum  set  of  conditions 
for  the  contribution  of  their  interests,  energy  and  talents-- 

a task-oriented  potential  relating  to  a pressing  problem  of 
social  significance; 

conducted  under  conditions  which  could  be  approached  with 
confidence; 

in  cooperation  with  experienced,  trained,  ” caring" 
professionals; 

together  with  motivated,  constructively  functioning  maturing 
enrol  lees; 

in  a situation  r.  ,ich  guarded  the  role  differentiation  and  the 
dignity  of  al 1 . 

The  project  attracted  a number  of  voluntary  participants,  of  whom 
approximately  150  have  been  identified  in  the  reporting  procedures. 
This  is  probably  an  under- count  of  the  »'ea  total  since  it  is  true, 
albeit  regrettable,  that  some  of  the  participating  YWCAs  seemed  **o 
have  omitted  those  Board  members  and  officers  wno-- although  they  did 
not  take  an  active  part  in  direct  program  services— were  involved, 
in  important  ways,  in  policy-  and  cecision-makinc  roles  relativ®  to 
this  project.  This  same  Omission  applies  to  YWCA  staff— Exec^i  ves 
and  others--who  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  project  but  who 
were  noL  listed  as  11  volunteers. " Another — uncounted— group  is 
represented  by  the  BOC  staff  members  themselves,  many  of  whcm  stored/ 
are  still  working  with  BOC  enrol  lees,  reports  and  records  even  though 
they  are  no  longer  in  payroll  status. 

The  counted  volunteers,  therefore,  represent  those  who  were 
identified  as  such  in  the  course  of  the  BOC  programs'  operations; 
their  work  was  complemented  by  still  others  whose  contributions, 
though  noted  here,  may  really  be  11  unsung 


*BOC  Proposal^  page.  42 
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Who  Mere  They? 

Some  descriptive  data  are  available  for  75  percent  ( 113)  of  the 
above  volunteer  group*  Of  this  number: 


SEX 


AGE 


MARITAL 

STATUS 


OCCUPATIONS 


one  of  every  six  was  male 
94  women;  19  men 


the  majority  was  between  36  and  65 

there  were  equal  numbers  of  the  ''quite  young'1  and 
the  "senior  participants1' 

18  - 25  years  old 13  51  - 65 36 

26  - 35 12  65H 13 

36  - 50—““"" — ™* — - — * 34  age  n . r . — — — — - 5 


anor1^  £ manor!  ty — 83 — was  married 


single 13  divorced 2 

widowed — 6 n.  r.™ 9 


the  largest  single  number — _37 — were  housewives,  although 
some  of  these  had  been  employed  at  some  previous  time 


teachers 12 

retired  persons 10 

business  men/woraen— 7 

other  professionals 20 


*one  each:  beautician,  caterer 


college  students 8 

clerical  and  sales  workers — 8 

other* 5 

n.r* 8 


domestic  worker,  newspaper 
photographer,  and  u/*ion  official 


(tuo  reported  more  than  one  occupation) 


YHCA 

RELATIONSHIP 


a high  proportion  were  experienced,  "seasoned" 
YWCA  volunteers 


70 current  YWCA  Board  members 

8 past 

32 not  affiliated  with  the  YWCA 

3 n.  r. 
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What  Did  They  Do? 

As  indicated  in  a previous  section  of  this  report*  the 
roles  and  functions  of  these  volunteers  may  be  categorized 
under  the  following  groupings: 


Policy-  This  includes  those  YWCA  officers.  Board  members  and 
and  Other  volunteers  who  functioned  in  a policy-making 
Decision-  capacity  relative  to  YWCA  participation  in  the  BOC 
Making  project  and  administrative  matters  pertaining  to  its 
operations. 


Advisory 

Committee 

and 

volunceer 

Consultant 

Service 


Responsibilities  of  this  group  spanned  a wide  range, 
including: 


’ ?ssi stance  with  the  physical  development  of  the 

Learning  Centers --contacts  for  furnishings*  equipment* 
materials  and  space* 

l 


Employer 

and 

Other 

Placement 

Contacts 


opening  up  community  resources  for  project  use-- 
this  included  referral  of  BOC  personnel  to 
businessmen,  professional  specialists  and  others 
who  could  assist  in  placement;  leading  discussions 
and  helping  with  overall  contacts  in  and  knowledge 
about  the  community; 


Community 

Interpretation 


public  relations  and  conrounity  interpretation  re: 
BOC  objectives*  need  for  community  support  and 
cooperation; 


* recruitment  of  other  volunteers; 


* making  community  contacts  re:  funding  for  BOC  slots. 
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Those  who  worked  in  the  program  included  individuals  who 
served  on  a "one  shot"  basis  as  well  as  those  who  took  part 
on  regular--usually  weekly- -schedules.  A big  piece  of  this 
work  involved  individual  and  small-group  tutoring.  In  addition, 
program  volunteers-- 


Direct 

Services 

to 

Bnrollees 


planned  and  hostessed  social  events  with  enrol  lees- 
in  the  Learning  Centers,  at  the  YWCA,  their  own  homes 
and  other  places  in  the  community; 

participated  in  follow-up  contacts  with  individual 
IX  enrollees; 

led  group  discussions  on  a wide  variety  of  subjects; 
provided  individual  counseling  services; 

■fc 

role  played  in  "practice1'  job  interviews; 
took  part  in  “practice"  dictation  settings;  and 
aided  in  test  preparations. 


Under  this  heading  may  be  mentioned  the-  service  in  St.  Louis 
under  which  volunteers  provided  telephone  practice  for  enrol.lees 
in  taking  messages,  giving  Information  and  similar  telephone 
usage  and  habits.  This  was  outstanding  because  of  the  special 
telephonic  equipment  installed  in  the  St.  Louis  BOC  Learning 
Center.  Other  programs  used  this  technique  in  a less  structured 
way. 


In  Tacoma » students  in  Business  Education  and  their  faculty 
from  the  University  of  Puget  Sound  planned  special  activities— 
field  trips,  tours,  films,  and  equipment  demonstrations  in  the 
BOC  project  as  part  of  their  classroom  assignments. 
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TABLE  E:  VOLUNTEER  FUNCTIONS 


LOCALITY 

Di  rect 
Program 
Services : 

Advisory/ 
Consultant  , 
Services  1 

Policy- 

and 

. Decision^ 
L Mating 

Communi ty 
Interpre- 
tation 

Services 
Related  to 
Job  Develop- 
ment and 
Placement 

TOTAL 

Dallas 

20 

9 l 5 

6 

3 

43 

Mt.  Vernon 

6 ; 

7 | 12 

4 

5 

+ : 

34 

Philadelphia 

10 

10  | 4 

4 

5 

33 

Pittsburgh 

4 

8 1 5 

6 

5 ' 

28 

St.  Louis 

21 

3 . 4 

i 

10 

5 ! 

43 

Tacoma 

12 

31  ■ 

| '16 

14 

9 

82 

TOTAL 

73 

68 

46 

44 

32 

261 

■ 

263  specific  functions  reported  for 
150  BOC  volunteers — end  these  complemented 
by  others , essential  and  important* 
but  not  recorded. 
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COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS* 


A total  of  138  organizations  and  agency  structures » exclusive 
of  units  of  the  Department  of  Labor * were  identified  by  the  six 
participating  YWCAs  as  cooperating  organizations.**  These  may  be 
classified  as: 


Business  and  Commercial 54 

Educational /Cultural 19 

Anti-Poverty 16 


Government  (excl.  of  DOL) 12 


Social  Agencies 12 

Heal  t h /Hospi  ta  Is 1 1 

Communication  Media 6 

All  Other 8 


With  reference  to  their  distribution  throughout  these  six 
cities*  a range  and  diversity  of  contact  may  be  noted: 

Tacoma 52  Philadelphia 17 

St.  Louis 22  Mt.  Vernon 16 

Dallas 1 20  Plttsbur  gh— - — — — 1 1 

It  is  not  possible  to  detail  the  extent  an;  nature  of  this 
cooperation  in  all  of  the  cities.  Actually,  an  important  aspect  of 
this  lay  in  the  spirit  of  the  support  accorded  the  project  and  its 
purposes,  and  the  many  different  practical,  tangible  ways  in  which 
this  was  evidenced.  It  becomes  apparent*  upon  analysis,  that  this 
cooperation  was  a function  of  the  interest  and  readiness  of  "those 
at  the  top."  When  policy-  and  decision-makers  or  other  influential 
representati ves' of  the  respective  organizations  became  involved*  it 
usually  followed  that  there  was  some  meaningful  contribution  of 
organizational  support. 

This  list**  does  not  represent  the  total  potential  of  the 
discrete  communities:  other  organizations  expressed  interest  and 
willingness  to  take  part  in  these  projects.  Within  the  limits  and 
pressures  of  time*  no  specific  needs  or  possibilities  requiring 
the  contributions  of  their  respective  capabilities  arose.  It  is 
apparent  that  a longer  project*  serving  a larger  number  of  enrol  lees 
and  really  rnoted--on  long  range  bases  in  these  communities --would 
draw  upon  a still  larger  number. 


* Detailed  description  of  tht*  cooperation  in  local , narrative 
reports . 

**Lis t in  Appendix 
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SCHEMA  8 


CONTRIBUTION 
AND/OR  SERVICE 

COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

Business/ 

Commercial 

Voluntary 

(Social) 

Government 
(Excl.  DOL) 

Educational/ 

Cultural 

Job  Development 
and  Placement 

✓ 

✓ 

/ 

Support  Services: 
Group  and  Individual 

✓ 

✓ 

/ 

✓ 

Community  Interpretation/ 
Public  Relations 

/ 

/ 

; Orientation  ' 

/ 

/ 

✓ 

Provision  of  Speakers/ 
i Field  Trips 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

! Skills  Training 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

i Contributions/Discounts: 
; Educational  Materials 

/ 

/ 

i Provision  of  "Real  Work" 

/ 

Trainee  Recruitment 
: and  Referral 

✓ 

/ 

1 Provision  of 
Testing  Facilities  - 

✓ 

Curriculum  and  Methods 
Consultation 

/ 

Donation  of  Space/ 
Products/Servizes/Discounts 

/ 

Consul  tat  j^on  on 
Office  Layout 

/ 

Equipment  Demonstrations 

/ 

Remedial  Education 

,/  i 

* 

Promotion  for 
Employer-Paid  Trainees 

L 

Funding  of  Youth  Wages 

✓ 

Funding  of 
Continuity  Programs 

Enrollee  "Guests" 
at  Meetings 
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COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

Voluntary  (Civic, 
Clubs,  Etc*) 

Health/ 

Hospitals 

1 

Anti-Poverty 

Foundations 

Communications 
Media  j 

/ 

✓ 

/ 

/ 

✓ 

/ 

i 

L * 

1 ! 

^ 1 

! | 

/ 

4 

4 

r 

! 

> 
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Problems  Encountered  with  Reference  to 
Volunteers  and  Cooperating  Organizations 

Actually  the  problems  encountered  In  these  aspects  of  the 
BOC  project  related  to  the  local  program's  time  and  resource 
limitations*  It  was  not  possible  for  all  of  the  six  Associations 
to  really  "mine1’  all  of  these  voluntary  resources  within  their 
own  communities  to  the  extent  that  they — the  Associations — would 
have  found  satisfactory* 

The  Phase-In 
Problems 

The  problems  encountered  in  phasing-in  individual  volunteers 
and  cooperating  organizations  were  similar  to  those  with  the  BOG 
enrollees.  Volunteer  and  organizational  enlistment  was  a Contin- 
uing "open"  process.  Project  personnel  was  busy:  concentrated  on 
direct  enrollee-centered  tasks.  It  was  not  always  possible  to 
give  the  time  reqnired  for  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
phase-in  of  volnnteers  who  came  in  one-by-one*  or  of  crganizations 
that  came  out  of  interest  anu/or  response  to  identified  project 
need*  This  is  related  to  the  basic  problems — 

Limited  Time/Resonrces  for  Pre-Project  Planning 

A f nll-fledged  project  of  this  nature  would  require  a solid 
block  of  time  for  briefing  of  potentially  interested  individuals 
and  organizations;  evolving  plans  for  their  involvement  to 
serve  not  just  the  enrollees  but  the  project— and  its  community 
interest;  carrying  out  volunteer  training;  ind  working  throngh  ’ 
a number  of  possibilities  with  respect  to  organizational 
cooperation*  This  could  result  in  a wider  range  of  Individual 
and  organizational  contribution  to  a project  which  would  be 

-t 

enriched  by  these  advantages* 
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PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED — OPERATIONS  n.e.r,* 


ER[C 


A number  of  problems  encountered  during  the 
operational  phase  of  this  BOC  project  have  been  defined 
in  the  preceding  pages*  There  are  others  which  charac” 
terized  the  entire  get  of  operations,  without  reference 
to  any  specific  aspect*  Those  which  stand  out  within 
most  or  all  of  the  local  experiences  are  summarized  at 
this  point. 

1.  Maintenance  of  Enrollment  at  Standard  Capacity 

The  This  problem  has  been  suggested  in  other  parts  of 

Problems 

this  report.  For  varying  reasons,  the  Learning  Centers 
were  not  maintained  at  100%  capacity  throughout  the 
entire  project.  Usually  this  derived  from  problems 
within  the  deferral  sources  Crf.  "Change"  below).  A 
number  of  the  local  NYC  Out-of-School  programs  were 
reduced  while  the  BOC  programs  were  in  operation: 
regardless  of  the  interest  and  willingness  of  the  DOL 
personnel,  this  limiting  condition  could  not  be  overcome. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  more  than  one  NYC  Director  strained 
to  meet  the  BOC  enrollee  commitment  in  the  face  of  very 
difficult  pressures.  It  was  inevitable  that  this  should 
lead  to  some  other — related — problems. 


*not  elsewhere  reported 
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2.  Pressures  to  Enroll  Candidates  Who  Did  Hoc 

Meet  BOC  Standard  Qualifications 

When  a program  like  the  NYC  is  ”cut’r  it  is 
predictable  that  preference  will  be  given  to  the  most 
economically  needy*  Ibis  sometimes  reduced  the  number 
of  qualified  candidates  and  left  the  referral  source 
with  a preponderance  of  young  women  who  had  left  school 
at  lower  grades  and  who  had  none  of  the  required 

d 

11  rudimentary  skills/*  Some  of  this  group  could  not 
be  expected  to  qualify  for  clerical  or  sales  jobs  even 
if  maintained  In  the  project  for  its  maximum , l.e. 
four  operational  months*  Wherever  there  seemed  to  be 
any  hope  for  success,  exceptions  were  made-*"with  uneven 
resul ts  * 

3.  Inability  to  Service  Non-NYC  Youth 

% 

k 

As  the  programs  progressed  it  became  apparent  that 
It  would  have  been  desirable  to  include  other  non-NYC 
youth*  With  the  exception  of  Tacoma,  this  would  have 
entailed  "new"  arrangements—with  other  agencies; 
different  work  experience  and  funding  sources;  and 
varied  procedures*  There  was  not  enough  time  for 
this  to  be  achieved,  to  any  significant  extent.  In 
any  of  the  localities* 
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A Demonstration  Training  Slot  "Fool" 


Possible 

Solution 


0 


It  does  seem  likely  that  this  program  could  have 
benefited  from  allocations  of  slots  ror  BOC  purposes— 
to  either  the  local  NYCs  or  to  the  participating  YWCAs. 

This  would  have  meant  that  these  slots  could  have  been 
arranged  with  established,  standard  requirements;  they 
would  not  have  been  vulnerable  to  unexpected  "cuts" 
and  other  conditions;  they  would  have  ierit  themselves 
to  stable  planning,  recruitment,  and  relationships  to 
referral  sources. 

Determination  of  Valid  Unit  (per  enrollee)  Costs 

The  question  has  been  raised  regarding  tb£  actual 

per  capita  costs  of  this  BOC  program.  There  are  a 

number  of  possible  approaches,  the  simplest  of  which 

seems  to  be  to  compute  the  original — planned  cost  p/e 

which  may  be  derived  as  follows : 

total  budget  m approximately  $594.50*  p/e 
180  enrollees 

Following  this  approach  it  may  be  found  that  the  BOC 
per  enrollee  (p/e)  cost  was  less  than  projected,  i.e. 

total  budget  „ approximately  $554.00* 

254  enrollees 

A further  computation,  involving  the  deduction  of  direct 
costs  expended  in  relation  to  the  previously  cited  Richmond 
effort  reduces  this  approximate  p/e  cost  to  $553.00.* 

*rounded  to  nearest  50 
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Any  effort  to  be  really  precise  in  this  commutation 
would  require  some — now  unavailable — determinations  of 
the  extent  to  which  any  or  all  of  the  "continuity11 
enrollees  have  benefited  or  now  are  enjoying  services 
derived  from  the  original  investment-  Such  a 
determination  would  require  cost  accounting  which  has 
not  been  undertaken  within  the  two  local  continuing 
projects— in  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louie. 

There  are  other  considerations  affecting  these 
figures*  including  the  facts  that: 

■ they  do  not  take  into  account  the  dependence  of 
the  contracting  Associations  on  referral  sources 

V 

and  conditions  cutside  their  control.  Thus,  they 
are  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  programs  were 
not  maintained  at  full  strength  at  all  times.  In 
such  event,  p/e  costs  would  have  been  lowered, 

* the  computations  make  no  distinction  between  the 
customarily  high  cost  organizational  (tooling-up) 
phase  and  the  very  brief  BOC  steady  state.  If  the 
BOC  local  programs  had  continued  for  longer 
periods  in  the  latter  state  and  if  they  had  been 
maintained  at  maximum  capacities,  there  seems  no 
question  that  the  p/e  costs  would  have  been  lower 
than  those  reported  above. 


it  J'  ■ 
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CONTINUITY 


Beyond  the  general  expressions  of  Interest  in  permanent 
employability  for  women  and  girls  by  the  Community  YWCAs  that 
became  BOC  subcontractors,  the  first  specific  question  regarding 
the  feasibility  of  "continuing"  the  BOC  project  was  raised  by  the 

■i 

YWCA  of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis.  From  the  beginning,  in  fact  since 
its  participation  in  the  1967  Summer  Youth  Demonstration  program, 
this  Association  sought  ways  of  carrying  an  Employability  Learning 
Center  as  part  of  its  permanent  program.  It  demonstrated  this 
determination  by  the  remodelling  of  the  entire  fifth  floor  of  its 
main  building  to  accommodate  this  activity. 

As  the  BOC  project  progressed,  the  prospects  of  continuing 
local  programs  without  interruption  was  considered  by  all  of  the 
participating  YWCAs.  This  posed  the  greatest  problems  for  Tacoma 

in  view  of  its  inability  to  obtain  Government~funded  work  experience 

/ 

slots  for  the  BOC  demonstration,  and  the  fact  that  strong  demands 
upon  the  participation  of  business  enterprise  were  being  made  by 
an  Urban  Coalition  program.  It  became  apparent  reasonably  early 
that  Mt,  Vernon  would  not  be  able  to  follow  through  on  its  interest 
because  of  the  difficulties  which  were  besetting  the  local  NYC 
sponsor.  Explorations  of  continuing  funding  possibilities  in  other 
cities  were  colored  by  the  cut-backs  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 

Corps  Out-of-School  programs  and  the  reluctance  of  private  funding 

# ' ’ * 
sources  to  support  programs  which  they  regarded  as  accepted 
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governmental  responsibility.  Finally,  these  continuity  pros- 

+ 

pacts  were  limited  to  two  local  Associations — in  St.  Louis  and 
* 

Philadelphia. 

The  interest  in  and  efforts  toward  continuity  were  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  the  National  £0C  Headquarters  staff*  This  grew 
out  of  convictions  that — 

the  possibilities  In  these  two  localities  offered  u.  anticipated 

■ ta 

opportunities  to  "test"  the  grounding  of  a demonstration  project 
as  an  establ * operating  program  without  interruption; 
in  this  cone  .he  efforts  could  yield  valuable  experience 
In  relating  this  type  of  voluntary  organization  program  to 
decentralized  governmental  employability  agencies  at  the  local 

level  under  conditions  which  differed  from  those  which  prevailed 

**■ 

f or  the  "demonstrations"; 

this  experience  might  contribute  to  overcoming  the  farriers  to 
grounding  a demonstration  as  a regular  program  which  had  been 
encountered  in  relation  to  the  1967  SYt>  project*  It  may  be 
noted  that — even  to  the  time  of  this  writing — efforts  of  the 
National  Board  YWCA  to  interest  operating  programs  in  DOL  In 
applications  of  this  admittedly  successful  demonstration  have 
- yielded  no  results; 

the  integrity  of  demonstration  projects  rests  ultimately  upon 
their  contribution  to  bona  fide  operations. 
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There  were  other  c oir>elling  reasons  which  related  not  just  to 
the  two  subject  units  but  to  the  total  significance  of  moving 
employability  programs  to  meet  the  distinctive  and  pressing  need 
of  young  women  to  their  highest  possibilities.  The  importance  of 
the  BOC  results  in  the  actual*  real  movement  of  young  women  from 
NYC  slots  Into  paid  employment  in  the  world  of  work*  followed  by 
the  upward  mobility  which  some  of  them  already  were  demonstrating, 
seemed  to  provide  the  bases  for  hope  of .success. 

St.  Louisa  Missouri 

The  Operational  Phase  of  the  BOC  program  in  St.  Louis  was 
terminated,  in  effect,  on  January  31,  1969,  when  full-scale 
demonstration  funding  was  no  longer  available  to  reimburse  the 
Association  for  project  costs.  This  program,  like  the  others,  was 
technically  under  subcontract  effective  to  June  30,  1969  and, 
therefore,  it  was  eligible  for  limited  funding  for  follow-up  and  r 
for  maintenance  in  official  relationship  to  the  National  project. 
Specific  efforts  to  secure  continuing  program  funding  in  St.  Louis 
actually  were  initiated  shortly  after  the  program  began  there — in 
July  1968.  There  were  many  facets  to  this  effort: 

* the  Association  had  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the 

Missouri  State'  Employment  Service  and  the  St.  Louis 

+ ■ 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In  approaches  to  the  Regional 

* » 

Manpower  offices; 

* it  was  backed  by  many  of  the  community  resources  that  had  been 

active  in  various  aspects  of  the  program; 
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' the  project  was  brought  to  the  attention,  through  publicity  and 
promotion  by  the  YWCA  and  some  of  its  influential  frineds,  to 
public  officials  at  the  city,  state  and  regional  levels  as  well 
as  legislative  representatives  at  all  governmental  levels; 

^ potential  private  donors  and  foundations  were  approached* 

By  the  end  of  January  1969,  the  only  results  from  these ^ef forts 
was  the  commitment  of  a foundation  to  help  the  YWCA  keep  the  program 
"alive"  oh  a temporary  basis*  "Continuity"  on  a limited  basis  was 
thus  carried  on  until  a subcontract  was  executed  with  the  St*  Louis 
Human  Development  Corporation  for  the  period  from  June  1,  1969  to 
November  30,  1969* 

Under  these  conditions,  BOC  services  were  provided  to  38  young 
women,  including  two  former  "regular"  BOC  drop-outs*  Generally, 
the  characteristics  of  this  group  wer*>  similar  to  those  reported 
for  the  234  BOC  enroll ees.  It  becomes  obvious  that  the  reduced  and 
uncertain  funding  did  not  permit  the  St*  Louis  BOC  Learning  Center 
to  operate  at  its  full  Standard  Capacity  throughout  this  entire 


period*  Nevertheless,  between  March  and  September,  18  of  the  38 
young  women  were  placed  as: 


Clerks 5 

Clerk  Typists 4 

Telephone  Operators 3 


Mimeograph  Ope rat or /Clerks — 2 


One  each: 

Bookkeeper /File  Clerk 
General  Clerk 
Receptionist 
Unit  Clerk 


The  weekly  wages  received  by  these  young  women  range  from 


$58.50  to  $76*50  with  a median  weekly  payment  of  $70*00* 
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Other  young  women  are  receiving  employability  services  in  the 
St.  Louis  BOC  Learning  Center  as  this  report  is  in  preparation. 
Continuity  efforts  are  still  underway* *  but  the  prospects  for  this 
program  after  the  expiration  of  the  above  contraction  November  30, 
1969 — are  very  uncertain. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

The  efforts  to  establish  continuity  for  the  BOC  program  in 
Philadelphia  emerged  directly  from  the  success  of  this  operation 
as  It  revealed  to  this  Association  its  undeniable  potential  for 
employability  services  to  young  women  for  whom  the  community 
provided  no  other  comparable  program.  As  in  St.  Louis,  the 
Philadelphia  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  shared  the  .enthusiasm  of 
the  YWCA  and  cooperated  in  the  effort  to  maintain  the  project. 
Again,  as  in  St.  Louis,  an  extensive  "promotional"  campaign  was 
carried  out— involving  every  known  possible  resource  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  government.  Appeal  after  appeal  was  directed  to 

+ _ 

potential  private  funding  sources — individuals,  businesses  and 

foundations.  The  "calendar"  of  the  results  is  as  follows! 

January  16,  1969  (termination  of  full-scale  demonstrating  funding) 
to 

Fabruary  16,  1969  — YWCA- funded  with  the  assistance  of  a private 


February  7,  1969 

through 

July  5,  1969 


donation  earmarked  for  this  purpose; 

* 

+ 

+ 

— subcontract  with  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  This  funding  was 
"regretfully"  terminated  when  NYC  Out- of-* School 

i 

program  cut-backs  made  if  impossible  for  the 
City  to  agreement; 
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July  6,  1969 
through 

August  31,  1969 


— YWCA- funded — again  to  keep  the  project 


”aliveM—  through  the  same  donor  ns  above? 

September  1,  1969  — funded  by  the  Philadelphia  Urban  Coalition, 

through 

November  30,  1969  for  three  months  Pending  determination  of 

possibilities  for  Government'' funding*1 ' 

Under  these  tenuous  and  sometimes  trying  circumstances,  the 
Philadelphia  BOC  Learning  Center  has  provided  employability  services 
to  22  young  women*  Generally,  this  group  has  presented  the  same 
characteristics  as  those  reported  for  the  "regular”  BOC  enrol lees. 
Twenty- three  of  these  young  women  have  been  placed,  as; 


Clerk  Typists 15  Mail  Clerk 

Directory  Operators — 2 Reservation  Clerk 
One  each;  Statistical  Clerk 
Data  Processor  Teller  Trainee 


Dictaphone  Operator 

The  weekly  wages  reported  by  these  enroll ees  at  the  time  they 
were  originally  placed  were; 

$65.00—2  $72.00  — 3 $84.00  — 1 $92.00  — 6 

.68.75  — 1 72.50  — 2 

69.00  — 6 
69.60  — 2 

The  median  weekly  wage  for  these  young  women  is  $75.10. 

T*  ree  of  these  "graduates”  have  reported  weekly  wage  Increases 
ranging  from  $8.00  (2)  to  $18.00. 

The  Philadelphia  BOC  Continuity  program  is  still  in  operation 
as  this  report  Is  written.  Its  prospects  for  stable,  continuing 
operation  are  as  shaky  as  those  reported  for  St.  Louis. 
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Evaluation  and  Feedback 

A 


EVALUATION  AMD  FEEDBACK 


Thee*  last  two  phases  of  the  BOC  project  are  Interlaced.  Together 
they  embrace  enrollee  evaluations  carried  on  throughout  this  project, 
follow-up  by  BOC  and  other  YWCA  personnel,  as  well  as  the  direct  mail 
contacts  with  each  of  these  enrollees  which  were  undertaken  by  the 
National  Headquarters  staff.  Actually,  It  may  be  said  that  the 
evaluation  process  carried  through  every  phase  of  this  project.  In 
the  pre- contractual  stage,  when  the  BOC  possibilities  were  discussed 
withYWCA  volunteers  and  staff.  Its  potentials  were  assessed  for  their 
power  to  contribute  to  the  Interests  of  the  target-group  and  for  their 
relevance  to  important  problems.  As  the  programs  moved  into  their 
organizational  and  operational  phases,  BOC  participants — enrollees, 
staff,  volunteers—were  drawn  into  appraisals  of  the  validity  of  the 
project’s  approaches,  methods  and  discernible  results.  The  fact  that 
BOC  was  undertaken,  that  234  enrollees  moved  through  its  regular 
channels,  and  that  an  additional  65*  have  moved/are  moving  in 
Continuity  programs  In  two  of  the  participating  localities  attests 
to  the  positive  findings  of  the  early  evaluations.  The  project 
experience,  as  a whole,  has  sustained  these  earlier  projections, 
i.e.  that  it  would  be  productive,  significant,  and  relevant. 

As  tne  local  programs  moved  through  their  operational  aspects, 

BOC  participants  identified  the  factors  which  hindered  and  those 
which  helped  pr egress  toward  its  basic  goals.  As  adjustments  became 
desirable,  or  necessary,  they  too  were  assessed  on  these  bases. 

*inolueive  o / the  two  reins  tated  "regular"  enrollees  who  were  included 
among  tho e*  who  voluntarily  dropped  out  of  the  regular  program . 
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The  evaluations  which  flowed  through  the  follow-up  and  feedback 


phase  reflected  teats  of  DOC  operations  and  results  in  reality 

settings.  In  e$^encet  the  question  at  these  points  was  not  just 

"what  is  your  opinion  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  BOC  project  while 

■ 

you  are  still  involved  in  it?"  It  had  become:  "hqw  has  the  BOC 
project  helped  aou  to  find  and  hold  employment;  hoy  has  it  been  of 
assistance  to  you  in  your  performance  and  in  your  ioJb  satisfaction?" 

Not  all  of  the  evaluation  and  feedback  was  verbal*  It  seems 
important  to  take  into  consideration  that  evidence  which  was 
behavioral,  "what  ere  the  BOC  girls  known  to  he  doing/  with  refer- 
ence to  their  occupational  training/  at  given  periods?"  "What  are 
the  indications , if  any/  that  the  project  has  made  a positive 
difference ?"  "What  are  seme  of  tfie  conclusions  that  may  be  adduced 
from  their  actions  as  wail  as  their  words?**  These  questions  were 
threaded  throughout  the  looking  ahead,  looking  at,  and  looking  back 


at  the  complex  of  the  BOC  activities* 

In  all  of  this  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  short-term  intensive 


its  participants*  In  fact  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  such 
changes  would  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  total  group*  BOC 
was  a limited  commitment,  a complex  of  specific  eflorts  directed 
toward  feasible,  concentrated  goals*  The  evaluation  and  feedback 
have  been  addressed  to,  and  remained  within,  these  objectives* 


project  was  not  expected  to  change  the  total  life-styles  of  all  of 


i 
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THE  ENROLLEES'  EVALUATIONS 


Throughout  the  operational  phase  of  the  local  programs*  as  the 

■t 

enrollees  were  encouraged  to  assess  what  was  happening  to  them*  they 

* 

seemed  to  focus  on  specific  aspects  of  the  experiences.  Usually 
this  was  on  problems  pertaining  to  skills  improvement  or  to  what 
some  of  them  considered  to  be  constrictive  requirements*  e.g.  "No 
Smoking,"  After  the  individuals  "graduated"  and  moved  into  jobs 
or  other  post-project  status,  a growing  number  remained  in  contact 
with  EOC/yucA  personnel:  they  tended  to  review  the  local  BOC 
programs  in  highly  Individualistic  terms.  Some  of  the  enrollees 
have  formed  "BOC  Clubs"  which  meet  weekly  or  at  other  intervals. 

They  have  developed  different  types  of  programs  but*  typically* 
these  include  some  discussion  of  the  project  and  Its  results. 

The  National  Headquarters  staff*  in  accordance  with  the 
contractual  commitment*  sent  a mall  questionnaire  directly  from 
New  York  to  each  of  the  234  enrollees.  This  was  directed  toward 

h 

the  questions: 

"what  are  you  doing  now?" 

"In  what  ways/  if  any/  have  you  found  BOC  to  have  been  helpful?" 
“What  changes /improvements  would  you  recommend  for  a new  project 
of  this  nature/  or  for  continuation  of  this  one?1' 
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At  this  point,  the  30C  project  ran  headlong  into  another  major 
urban  characteristic — mobility: 

. W 

* 82  completed  responses  were  received:  this  required  two  rounds 


of  mailing,  the  second  to  new  addresses  ferreted  out  by 
BOC/YWQA  personnel  in  the  respective  localities; 

* 46  whose  mail  was  returned,  by  the  Post  Office  marked  "Moved — 

Mo  Address" — still  have  not  been  located; 

’ are  known  to  have  moved  away  from  the  BOC  site  cities  • 

Most  of  the  other  97  enrollees  have  been  reached  through 
individual  and  group  contacts  made  by  BOC/YWCA  personnel.  However, 
it  is  not  possible  to  determine,  with  real  accuracy,  whether  the 
two  groups — those  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire,  and  those 
who  were  interviewed — are  really  mutually  exclusive; 

1"  not  all  of  the  responding  enrollees  identified  themselves  in 
the  mall  returns;  this  was  optional; 

2—  some  of  the  enrollees  who-~at  the  time  of  the  personal  contact"-- 
Indicated  that  they  had  not  replied  seem  now  to  be  included  in 
the  written  returns,  although  this  cannot  be  "proved"  because 

of  point  i (above); 

3 — It  does  seem  that  some  of  those  who  "thought"  they  had  "sent  it 
back"  have  confused  actions  with  intentions. 

Locating  these  former  enrollees'  through  personal  contacts  is  jg>_t  easy 
particularly  when  it  is  undertaken  by  persons  who  do  not  know  them 
by  sight  end  who  are  not  familiar  to  the  enrollees’  '^milies  and 
neighbors.  In  many  of  these  neighborhoods,  caution  is  not  only  the 
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mode,  it  is  essential  to  survival.  Thus,  questions  about  the  resi- 
dence of  an  individual,  coming  from  a stranger,  could  not  be  calculated 
to  elicit  free  end  full  information.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that 
many  of  these  enrollees  live(d)  in  areas  where  mail  thefts  ere  common 
and  high:  the  BOC  questionnaire  envelope  carrying  not  only  the 
instrument  but  a stamped  return  envelope,  could  have  carried  a check. 
The  combination  of  these  and  other  circumstances  makes  it  possible 
that  Some  of  the  234  enrollees  never  did  receive  the  questionnaire. 
Selectively,  a few  were  sent  to  places  of  employment  or  other  efforts 
to  locate  the  enrollees  were  made  in  this  way.  However,  this  was  not 
deemed  a desirable  widespread  practice. 

Because  of  the  questionable  results  In  efforts  to  identify 
duplications,  no  statistical  analysis  of  the  interviews  and  small 

group  discussions  will  be  undertaken  here.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 

* 

the  written  returns  were  almost  identical  with  the  statements  reported 
from  these  face-to-face  situations,  it  seems  more  valid  to  use  these 
82  written  questionnaire  responses  as  representative  of  those  of  the 
total  group — the  234.* 

Sixty- two  of  the  82  responding  enrollees  were  employed  at  the 

time  of  their  replies;  12  were  awaiting  employment — some  of  these 

were  still  on  NYC  rolls.  Of  this  62,  37  had  had  wage  increases 

an^7or  promotions  in' the-  jolis'l*5  'which  theyhad^been "placed  -at-the  ■ 

time  they  left  BOC.  These  haa  taken  place  within  an  average  three- 

month  interval  (between  placement  and  reporting  date). 

^Multiple  responses  are  given  in  this  analysis*  there  fere*  the  number 
of  replies  will  not  be  identical  with  the  number  of  respondents  for 
all  of  the  questions, 

■T-*1  i ^ 
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The  range  in  these  wage  increases  was  from  $1.30  to  $30.00  per 


week.  The  average  waa  $12.91  per  week.  Fifteen  of  the  37  reporting 
these  increases  were  Philadelphia  enrollees.  All  of  the  promotions 
were  from  entry-level  to  higher- type  clerical  post ions.  Other  wage 
information  included  in  these  returns  has  been  reported  in  previous 
sections  of  this  report. 

With  reference  to  the  specific  evaluations  of  the  BGC 
experiences — 

75  of  the  reporting  82  indicated  that  it  had  been  helpful 

— .5  of  the  reporting  82  indicated  that  it  had  not  been  helpful 

(These  five  were  not  working  at  time  they  completed  questionnaire) 

74  of  the  reporting  82  would  recommend  BQC  to  their  friends 

£ of  the  reporting  82  would  not  recommend  BGC  to  their  friends 

4 + 4 

— changes /improvements  were  recommended  by  3^  respondents; 

Longer  BOC  time  period — - — — — 8 

More  instruct  ion/ supervision — 5 

Less  instruct ion/ supervision/ classroom  atmosphere- 4 

■i 

More  machines 4 

More  individualized  instruction— 7———————  3 

Better  job  placement 77 2 

Better  screening  (eliminate  disinterested) 2 

‘‘Pittsburgh — suggesting  full  rather  than  half-day  * 
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One  each 


"More  businesslike'1 
"Less  organization" 

"Same/steady  teachers" 

■H 

''Better  personality/ Instructors" 


"Two  class  groups — Beginners  and  Advanced" 
"Group  phase-in  rather  than  individual" 

These  enrol lees  were  asked  "What  helped  you  most?" 
They  replied: 

The  courses 45 

The  instructors/instruction — 10 

The  machines 10 

Social  relationships— 5 

The  following  were  identified  by  one  respondent  each: 
"Discovering  that  I still  had  e lot  to  learn" 
"Experience  of  office  conduct" 

"improving  my  appearance" 

"Learning  better  self-control" 

"The  opportunity  to  get  what  1 had  missed" 
"Talks  gave  self-confidence" 


"Preparation  for  employment'1 — 3 

"Resource  people" 2 

"Help  with  G.E*D." 2 

"Whole  program" 2 


Generals  non-categorized  commits,  oarried  in  these  returns  are 
reported  in  the  respective  local , narrative  reports. 


4 
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0 


The  same  group  replied  to  the  question  "What  did  you  enjoy  moet?r> 

The  courses — - — 24  Whole  program 8 

Social  relationships — 23  Helpfulness  of  staff 2 

Instructors/ instruction — 10  Machines * — 2 


The  following  were  identified  by  one  each: 

"Chance  to  Improve  myself" 

"Discussions" 

"Exchange  of  ideas" 

"Friendly  atmosphere" 

"Learning  to  become  efficient" 

"Meeting  other  people  from  different  fields" 
"Shows" 

"Small  classes" 

"Surroundings" 


* 


* 


4? 
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THE  VOLUNTEERS 1 ASSESSMENTS 


The  contacts  with  BQC  volunteers  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating 
the  project  have  been  carried  on  chiefly  through  conversations, 
individual  interviews  and  p re-structured  small  group  interviews*  Some 
of  these  volunteers'  assessments  have  been  voluntary  and  spontaneous. 
No  formal  statistical  analysis  of  these  responses  can  be  achieved. 

The  »QC  volunteers,  in  general,  agreed  with  the  BOC  enroll eeu: 

HOC  has  been  a provocative,  stimulating,  productive,  constructive, 
relevant  undertaking.  It  has  achieved  its  major  purposes — its 
enroll ees  have  secured— and  are  moving  upward  and  forward  on — jobs. 

Jn  addition,  volunteers  have  referred  to  the  mutual  respect,  among 
differing  BC-*  participant  groups,  which  has  been  fostered-  by  the 
project.  Program  volunteers  have  been  most  vocal  about  this,  they 
have  specified  the  ways  in  which  the  face-to-face  contacts  have 
been  "beneficial  to  all."  They  have  pointed  up  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  BQC  values  have  lain  in  its  organisational  patterns  which 
made  it  possible  for  a heterogeneous  group  of  volunteer  participants 
Co  work  together  as  peers.  They  have  stated  that  this  has  been 
possible,  and  successful,  to  the  extent  that  the  roles  of  staff  and 
volunteers  have  been  differentiated  with  sufficient  clarity  for  all 
of  the  participants  to  understand  and  accept. 

A number  of  the  vo lunteeiT part i clpan t s have"  taken  "part  in  a' 
variety  of  functions~-dec±s ion-making,  enabling,  i.e*,  funding  of 
not  Only  the  youth  wages  in  the  one  situation  but — in  substantial 
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amounts — of  the  Continuity  programs  in  Che  two  cited  localities. 

Some  of  Chese  same  persons  have  served  as  hostesses*  made  contacts 
with  employers,  worked  with  public  agencies,  and — through  their 
own  prestige — contributed  significantly  to  community  understanding 
and  acceptance. 

Perhaps  Che  clearest  statement  of  Che  general  volunteer  assessment 


who  stated: 

"Serving  as  a BOC  volunteer  has  not  been  easy:  it  has  bean  a 
learning  experience  for  me  as  veil  as  the  girls  t and  perhaps 
the  best  part  of  it  is  that  it  has  definitely  not  been  a 


'charitable  contribution'  on  my  par tt  we,  the  staff*  and  the 
girls  have  helped  each  other," 

A small  number  of  volunteers,  in  a group  interview,  identified 
the  following  as  insignificant  factors: 

Although  younger  volunteers  started  out*  they  believed,  in 
more  favorable  positions  than  their  elders  for  acceptance 
by  Che  young  BOC  enrollees,  this  advantage  often  dissipated, 

a M 

They  could  cite  more  than  one  instance  in  which  an  older 
person  won  and  held  Che  confidence  of  the  enrollees  and 
related  Co  them  in  needed*  meaningful  ways  for  which 

- - 1rwe-  d±d  -not  have  -fehe-expeclencaJ- . ft™*  of  the  younger 

volunteers  went  further  to  state  that  they,  too,  had 
learned  from  Che  older,  more  "seasoned”  volunteer 


was  made  by  one  of  the  most  active  and  involved  unpaid  BOC  workers 
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participants*  Note:  the  older  participants  reciprocated 
and  the  experience  was  Judged,  unanimously,  to  have  been 
mutually  "beneficial  to  all”  despite  some  of  the  hang-ups 
which  threatened  to  snarl  progress  at  times* 

RACE  Although  racial  identifications  were  conceded  to  have 

been  significant  factors  In  enrollee  acceptance  of  some 
volunteers  in  Initial  contacts,  It  was  reported  to  have 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  integrity,  mutuality 
of  .purpose , and  respect  for  the  worth  of  all  individuals 
worked  together  as  barrier-breaking  forces*  Usually * 
race  appeared  to  be  forgotten  "in  the  clinches"  and 
by  the  end  of  the  individual  enroxlee*s  stay,  to  have 
given  way  to  more  important  considerations. 

SOCIAL  Social  class,  as  such,  was  not  seen  as  a lasting  block  to 
CLASS 

"good”  relationships  between  enrollees  and  volunteers*  Some 
of  the  discussions  here  crossed  racial  lines*  It  was 
reported  that  enrollees  had'  verbalized — to  volunteers — their 
feeling  that  it  has  been  helpful  to  see*  work  with*  and 

F 

really  come  to  know  persona  of  all  classes  who  could  and 
would  Join  them  in  this  type  of  effort* 

A number  of  these  volunteers  are  taking  part  in  the  follow-up 
contacts  with  BOC  enrollees*  They  are  involved  InTThes e “at ' “this’ 
timet  evaluations  would  be  premature* 
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THE  STAFF  ANALYSES 


% 


BOC  staff  members  have  used  varying  means  to  appraise  the  local 
programs.  Conscious  as  they  are  of  this  projects  purposes,  they 
tend  to  focus  on  those  things  which  were  troublesome,  or  which'’- on 
hindsight — they  feel  could  have  been  accomplished  more  efficiently 

H 

and/or  effectively.  They  agree,  generally,  that  the  project  hit 
its  target  more  accurately  than  they  had  expected  in  earlier  stages. 
Most  of  the  staff,  however,  seems  to  be  concentrating  on  analytical  * 
appraisals  of  why  they  were  unable  to  "really  reach  and  help  every 
girl, 11  Directors  raise  the  Question,  "Did  we  attempt  too' much  in 
too  little  time?" 

There  is  general  agreement  that  more  staff  was  needed;  that 
this  1$  germane  to  the  answers  to  some  of  the  crucial  questions. 

This  applies  especially  to  the  need  for  personnel  who  could  be 
assigned  to  work  with  the  personal  and  family  problems  which  so 
often  Interfered  with  enrollee  progress.  They  are  miare  of  the 
need,  in  projects  of  this  nature,  for  time  for  staff  and  volunteer 
training  before  and  during  its  active  phases* 

Actually,  staff  appra^&ls  are  reflected  throughout  this  report, 
particularly  in  the  sections  headed  "Problems  Encountered*"  Most  of 
the  responsible,  concerned  BOC  staff  have  given  considerable  time 

* 

— to  this-project-after  their  payroll- status— ended,.  _ They  .have  been 

locating  girls,  writing  reports,  providing  information  for  closing 
accounts,  helping  individual  enrollees  who  continue  to  look  to  them 
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* as  sources  of  strength  and  guidance,  not  because  they  are  paid  but 
because  they  care.  Most  of  the  Local  Program  Directors  especially 
are  concerned  with  the  big  .problems  of  when  ai>d  how  the  findings 
of  this  demonstration  project  can  and  will  be  applied  in  other 
situations.  All  seem  to  agree  to  one  conclusion  which  may  be 
reported  in  the  words  of  one: 

"We  Just  got  going  when  the  end  came . . . " 


BOC  staff,  volunteers,  end  enrol lees  all  come  together  in  one 
concern:  How  can  ways  be  found  to  continue  this  project  in  the  six 
demonstration  cities  and  in  others  wh.'re  it  is  needed?  There  Is 
consensus  around  the  opinion  that  girls  who  need  such  services, 
communities  which  have  not  found  ways  of  providing  them,  employers 
who  are  just  finding  out  about  their  possibilities  and  who  would 
use  them  if  they  continued  to  he  available. . .all  would  benefit  from 
Hie  establishment  of  “more  BOCs"  in  continuity  and  in  applied- finding 
programs  in  many  more  than  six  cities.  They  are  concerned  about  the 
crucial  problem  of  cutting  off  a service  of  this  nature  in  those  six 
localities,  just  at  the  point  when  their  Impact  was  beginning  to  be 
felt.  These  concerns  uv/lne  them  in.  their  overall  evaluation  of  the 
BOC  project1  and  its  accomplishments. 
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BOC  as  a National  YWCA  Project 


Projects  sponsored  by  the  National  Board  YWCA  are  embraced  as 
a part  of  the  entire  organization,  even  though  their  operations- -of 
necessity — may  be  limited  to  the  direct  participation  of  selected 
Community  Associations.  These  projects  are  approved  by  action  of 
the  National  Board  Which,  in  various  ways  follows  their  progress 
with  the  same  responsibility,  interest,  and  concern  that  is 
accorded  all  other  aspects  of  YWCA  program.  The  purposes  of  these 
projects  are  interwoven  with  the  purposes  of  the  YWCA,  and  the 
operational  methods  used  for  them  reflect  the  experience  and 
commitment  of  the  YWCA  as  an  organization  that  has  specialized 
for  over  100  years  in  working  with  women  and  girls. 

It  follows  that  deliberate  measures  are  taken  whenever 
feasible  to  identify  these  projects  and  their  participants  with 
the  national  movement.  This  identification  it*  built  into  the 
projects  at  their  local  operational  levels  in  many  ftays.  Comple- 
mentary to  these.*  however,  were  two  occasions  which  arose  during 
the  administration  of  the  BOC  project  to  provide  special 
opportunities  for  participation  of  the  BOC  enrolleee  directly 
in  National  Board  activities. 
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The  October  1968  Board  Meeting 


Hie  Octobei'  30*31  meeting  of  the  National  Board  was  planned 
to  include  participation  of  youth  representing  program  units 
serving  teenagers , students  and  special  youth  projects.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Eo^rd,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  attendance 
of  four  BOC  enrolled  at  this  meeting.  With  their  age  peers  , these 
young  women  too**  part  In  discussion  groups  and  social  activities 
as  well  as  in  the  assembled  sessions  of  the  Board.  At  these  sessions 
the  set-up  was  planned  so  that  the  youth  participants  were  seated 
at  tables  with  Board  members  ( volunteers)  in  small  clusters.  Lunch 
and  other  casual  events  encouraged  informal,  personal  communication. 
The  written  report  that  one  of  the  BOC  enroll ees  made  to  her  col-  ■ 
leagues  In  her  local  program  unit,  contains  her  assessment  of  the 
meeting  and  her  feelings  about  the  other  young  women  in  BOC. 

"...the  topic  discussed  dealt  with  the  improvement  of  the 
YWCA  all  throughout  the  country  and  the  Changing  of  Times 

P 

and  Ideas ....  The  'youth1  had  an  opportunity  to  speaJt  and 
give  its  9*ipes  and  ideas.. . they  explained  that  they  wanted 
a more  active  part.,..  I admired  the  girls  who  got  up.  and 
said  what  they  felt • 

" Though  I am  not  directly  an  active  member  of  the  YWCA* 

I can  understand  exactly  how  these  girls  feel  because 
this  situation  is  not  only  present  in  the  Y hut  almost 

P 

everywhere . For  instance#  J know  for  a fact  that  every 
girl  in  the  BOC  Project  is  trying  to  make  something  of 
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themselves  {sic}.  They  have  that  get-up-and-go  which  is 
becoming  moz&  apparent  in  the  youth  Of  today,  !f  ho  ugh  we 
face  stumbling  blocks  feeling  with  the  older  generation, 
we  manage  to  come  bouncing  back,  tie  realise  that  we  have 

r ■" 

weaknesses  in  some  areas  and  that  a groat  many  of  us 
don't  go  about  gaining  our  goals  in  the  right  m ner, 
but  there  are  a lot  of  us  who  have  the  intelligence  and 
know-how,  if  given  a chance/  to  become  fine^ successful 

h 

n 

adults To  sum  up,  X must  say  that  1 really  enjoyed 

myself  and  it  was  enlightening  to  see  that  someone  is 

finally  listening  to  the  voice  of  youth - w 

The  President  and  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Board  YWCA  sent  a lette1*  to  each  of  these  BOC  enrollees,  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  contribution  made  to  the  meeting.  Many  indi- 
vidual Board  members  expressed  their  appreciation  for  the  opportunity 
to  meet  and  talk  with  these  youth* 

Employability  Consultation 

Another  and  entirely  different  kind  of  occasion  occurred 
February  6-7,  1969,  when  the  National  Board  YWCA  conducted  cr 

''Employability  Consultation"  in  New  York  City*  This  was,  in 

+ 

effect,  an  over-all  assessment  of  the  current  status  and  future 
direction  of  the  participation  of  women  and  girls  in  employability 
programs  funded  by  the  Federal  Government.  Participants  included 
top  officers  and  staff  representing  seven  national  women's 
organizations  and  more  than  20  Community  YWCAs  engaged  in  these 
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programs.  The  dinner  meeting  presented  as  guest  speaker, 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  D.  Koontz,  who  had  just  been  designated  as 
Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  Consultation  was  a panel 
participated  in  by  eight  young  women  selected  from  among 
enrollees  and  graduates  of  employability  programs.  Three  of 
these  represented  BOC. 

The  youthful  panelists  discussed  the  needs  and  aspirations 
of  themselves  and  their  prototypes,  expressed  their  opinions 
as  to  how  these  were  related  to  ,the  employability  programs, 
Indicated  what  they  liked  about  these  programs  and — even  more 
emphatically — the  changes  they  believed  would  enable  these 
programs  to  be  more  helpful  to  more  young  people  in  need  of 
their  services. 

This  meeting  also  was  attended  by  Presidents  and  other 
volunteers,  Executive  Directors  and  other  staff,  representing 
some  of  the  BOC  local  program  units.  Their  formal  and  informal 
comments  are  reflected  in  the  over-all  evaluation  and/or  other 
appropriate  parts  of  this  report. 
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CHANGE 


No  report  of  the  Business  Office  Culture  project,  funded  by  the 
U.S  * Department  of  Labor,  sponsored  by  the  National  Board  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  U.S.A.  and  carried  out  by 
the  six  participating  Community  YWCAs  In  their  respective  localities 
would  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  unusual  set  of  conditions 
which  characterised  the  setting  for  all  of  its  phases*  These  were 
distinctively  and  dramatically  related  to  CHANGE t CHANGE  in  major 
factors,  setting  off  and  reacting  to  forces  which  affected' this, 
project  in  many  different  ways* 

It  should  he  noted  that  this  project  moved  forward  during  the 
time  that  the  national  administration  changed  hands  * There  were 
ensuing  questions  and  concerns  about  the  meaning  of  this  for  oper- 
ational practices,  procedures  and  philosophies.  Few  of  these  were 
answered  while  the  project  was  underway. 

h 

The  social  climate  °£  the  country  as  a whole — and,  therefore, 
within  the  six  participating  cities — was  affected  by  the  processes 
which  led  to  that  changed  administration,  and  by  other  events  and 
developments  which  impinged  upon  social  values  and  objectives.  The 
country's  youth  was  becoming  more  vocal““in  some  cases  dissident— 
and  considerably  more  verbally  and  behavior ally  expressive  at  younger 

rf 

and  younger  ages.  BOC  enrollee  peers  were  directly  involved. 
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The  Department  of  Labor  was  moving  through  Internal  reorgani- 
zation and  restructuring  that  affected  personnel,  planning,  and 

the  extent  to  which  reliable  stable  commitments  which  seriously 

*■  J 

affected  local  programs  could  be  made  and  maintained. 

The  stance  and  emphases  of  the  Manpower  Training  Programs  were 
being  modified  in  important  ways.  Perhaps  none  was  more  significant 

to  the  success  of  the  BOC  project  than  the  cut-backs  and  changes 

1 1 

in  the  very  program  through  which  its  lifeblood  flowed,  i.e. 
the  Out-of -School  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  The  reality  impacts 
of  these  cuts  and  changes  were  serious:  the  insecurity,  uncertainty, 

and  In  some  cases  real  inability  to  carry  out  conmltments  cannot 
be  Ignored  in  any  responsible  review  of  the  BOC  processes. 

The  unfavorable  publicity  about  some  parts  of  the  -NYC  program  — 
for  example  in  New  York  City  which  affected  not  only  the  credibility  of 
its  neighboring  programs  In  Westchester  County  (embracing  Mount 
Vernon)  but  seemed  to  spill  over  in  ways  which  eventually  brought 
that  program.  In  Mt.  Vernon,  to  a premature  closing. 

In  the  face  of  these  changes  and  their  consequent  doubts  and 
uncertainties,  the  work  carried  on  in  the  local  programs  by  the 
participating  YWCAs  In  cooperation  with  the  direct ly-af fee ted 
units  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  with  the  cooperating 
Individuals  and  organizations  in  behalf  of  an  undeniable  pressing 
social  need  i.e.  employ ability  services  for  women  and  girls, 
may  be  seen  to  have  attained  new  proportions  of  significance  and 

T 

new  dimensions  of  demonstration  of  long-range  potentials. 


Change  2 


The  Guidelines  which  are  set  forth  here  pertain 
to  a national  programmatic  effort  which  is 
established  and  administered  through  a national 
organization  which  enjoys  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  and  through  its  local  affiliates  to 
carry  out  an  undertaking  of  this  nature. 

A.  A NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  WITH  ITS  LOCAL 

AFFILIATES  TAKES  THE  LEADERSHIP  AND 

CONTRIBUTES  ITS— 

1.  Interest  in  helping  women  and  girls 
understand  and  benefit  from. the  new 
dimensions  of  work — in  a society  of 
rapid  technological  change--by  exploring 
the  possibilities  for  the  great  variety 
of  work  and  career  opportunities  which 
are  available;  by  joining  in  efforts  to 
open  further  employment  and  training; 

2.  Provision  of  opportunities  not  otherwise 
available  for  women  and  girls  to  continue 
th  e i r ed uc a tl  onand— trai n i ng  at  every 
level  of  ability; 

3.  Preparation  of  women  and  girls  for  the 
multiple  roles  they  carry t with  full 
realization  of  the  fact  that  these  roles 
are  overlapping  and  interwoven; 

4.  Help  in  relating  socially  isolated  girls 
and  young  women  to  the  life  of  their 
communities  through  programs  and 
services , with  special  emphasis  on  those 
who* -because  of  economic  deprivation— 
do  not  have  full  access  to  the  range  of 
available  resources; 

5.  Provision  of  opportunity  for  the 
economically  privileged  and.  the 
economically  deprived  to  work  toward 
eliminating  barriers  which  separate 
them  and  to  raise  the  standards  of 
life  and  living. 
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EXPERIENCE 


KNOWLEDGE 


RESOURCES 


t 

Guidelines  2 


Tiie  National  Organization  musters  its 
combined  leadership — volunteers  and 
staff  to — 

1 , Identify,  the  problem 

2,  Explore  need  and  feasibility 

3,  Develop  plan 

i 

i 

4,  Make  decisions,  in  accordance  with 

commitments  , 

The  National  Organization  builds  on  its 
knowl  edge  accumulated  through  its  many 
years  of  specialization  in  the  interests/ 
potentials/  problems  and  needs  of  women 
and  girls  by— - 

1.  Recognition  of  the  need  for  supportive 
services  as  integral  parts  of  the  total 
undertaking; 

2.  Realization  that  the  learning  process 
takes  place  when  the  program  is  relevant 
to  the  learner* s life  experience,  and 
associated  with  realistic  goals; 

3.  Understanding  the  importance  of 
providing  a means  through  which  the 
individual  may  be  a participant  in  the 
program's  development,  through  both 
group  and  individual  processes. 

The  National  Organization  draws  from  its 
experience  in  communi ty  relations  in 
coordinating  a web  of  involvement  and 
participation  from  different  sectors  of 
these  resources  through— 

1,  Identification  of  those  community 
resources  that  may  be  related  to  the 
program; 

2,  Definition  of  the  roles  and  functions 
that  these  respective  resources  may 
be  able  to  fill; 

3,  Design  of  a course  for  inter- intra 
related  teamwork  situations; 
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4.  Sped  ft  cat  ion  of  a broad  spectrum  of  su  <3i 
resources  relating  to 

* community  interpretation  of  the  program 

* development  of  the  learning  centers 

* referral  and  recruitment  sources 

' testing  and  related  reference  sources 

* program  development  and  program 

* volunteer  services 

' job  development  and  placement 

■■"p 

* fol low-up 

* evaluation  and  feedback 

5.  Deliberate  inclusion  of  a range  of 
resources,  including  appropriate 

' business  and  industry 

* communications  media 

' educational  and  cultural  organisations 

* health  services 

- indigenous  organizations 
' labor  organizations 

* religious  institutions 
» social  agencies 

' other  public  and  private  structures, 
having  relevant  functions  and 
responsibilities  p 
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B.  COOPERATION  BETWEEN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE 
AGENCIES 

A cooperative  project  involving  a public  and 
a private  agency  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
feasible  and  desirable,  especially  under  the 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  this  project, 

A cursory  analysis  of  this  joint  venture 
indicates  that  there  are  certain  elements 
which  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  its 
outcome  in  spite  of  the  superficial  fact 
that  differences  in  the  basic  design  of  the 
agencies  exisi . Apart  from  the  fact  that 
public  agencies  are  created  and  thus  limited 
by  legislative  acts,  the  limitations  do  not 
preclude  the  cooperations  sought  by  either 
party  to  this  effort.  Whether  public  or 
private,  when  two  agencies  set  out  to  work 
together  toward  a desirable  end*  there  are 
techniques  and  principles  which  should 
obtain.  Although  these  principles  are 
,r common  sense*'  in  nature,  they  are  set  out 
below  to  emphasize  their  simplicy — 

1.  Agreement  on  the  stated  goals  of  the 
proj  ect ; 

2.  A common  or  equivalent  stake  in  the 
successful  completion  of  the  project; 

3.  Clear  delineation  and  acceptance  of  their 
respective  responsibilities  and  functions; 

4.  Recognition  that  there  will  be  times  and 
circumstances  when  re- statements  of  the 
project's  meaning  may  become  necessary 
and  a tacit  agreement  to  respond 
responsibly  to  such  needs; 

5.  Overt  and  specific  sanction  for  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  project  from 
the  administrative  and/or  policy-making 
heads  of  the  agencies  involved.* 


* Identical  statement  in  the  report  foi  the 
SimER  YOUTR  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT,  0ST4P 
Qpntraot  ji to.  42-7~Q05-$4,  November  IBB? , 
Volme  One,  pp*  IV-1 , 2. 
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THE  CULTURE 
of  the 
\ BUSINESS  OFFICE 


SKILLS 

IMPROVEMENT 


C,  i JECT  OBJECTIVES 

In  moving  toward  a project  of  this  nature, 
it  is  imperative  to  recognize  that 
accomplishment  within  .*ie  world  of  work 
entails  overcoming  a number  or  different, 
related  barriers,  for  example; 

The  practices,  procedures  and  protocols  or 
the  business  office  often  represent  modes 
of  behavior,  styles  ofc> communication,  types 
of  interaction,  and  success  criteria  which 
are  new — and  sometimes  formidable- -to 
inexperienced  workers,  especially  those  who 
have  been  disadvantaged  through  exclusion 
from  the  mainstream  of  society 

Attainment  of  the  goals  of  a Business 
Office  Culture  project,  therefore,  requires 
opportunities  to  learn  about,  understand, 
practice  and  develop  capacities  for  dealing 
with  these  cultural  requirements. 

Although  the  above  emphasis  on  the  office 
culture  is  imperative,  it  cannot  be 
transmitted  as  a separate,  isolated  body 
of  experience  or  knowledge  To  be 
effective  it  must  be  interrelated  with 
training  in  the  fundamentals  of  work 
and  work  performance 

The  training  for  accomplishment  within 
the  culture  of  a business  office  is  most 
readily  achievable  in  programs  which  give 
high  priority  to  and  meaningful,  practical 
help  in  clerical  skills  improvement.  This 
may  include  but  should  not  be  limited  to 
typing.  It  should  embrace  the  full 
complement  of  skills  which  are  required 
of  the  "typical'1  clerical  worker-  including 
telepj. one  usage,  filing  and  related  tasks-- 
and  which  lay  the  basis  for  promotion 
potentials. 
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/ 


RELATED 

SERVICES 


* 


t 


* 

Beyond  cultural  adjustment  and  skills 
improvement  are  additional  essential 
program  components*  including 

* remedial  education 

* supportive  services 

* attitudinal  training 

* job  development  and  placement 

* follow-up  services 

* continuing  feedback  and  evaluation 
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D.  PROJECT  ORGANIZATION 


For  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  a national 
project  of  this  nature,  provision  of  a central 
project -wide  headquarters  operational 
structure  is  essential  to — 

1.  Carry  basic  responsibility  for  pre-planning 
including  work  relating  to  local  site 
selection  and  arrangements; 

2.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  the  local 
programs  for  proposal  development,  staff 
standards  and  training.,  and  procurement ; 

3.  Serve  as  a communication  channel  between 
the  local  programs  and  the  national 
sponsoring  organization  [prime  contractor] ; 

4.  Provide  a fixed  responsible  point  of  contact 
with  the  federal  funding  agency; 

5.  Coordinate  legal  and  fiscal  procedures, 
including  development  of  subcontracts  and 
budgets,  monitor  contract  compliance. 

In  a project  of  this  type,  conducted  under 
national  sponsorship  and  affording 
opportunities  for  selection — among  numerous 
possibilities- -of  sites  for  local  programs, 
it  is  important  to  consider — 

1,  The  local  organization^  interest  in  and 
capability  for  carrying  out  the  respective 
local  program;  its  willingness  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  ' centrally 
contracted,  organized,  administered 
project ; 

2,  Availability  of  roinpoweT-  training  slots  — 
or  other -source  funds— to  provide  stipends 
for  a rotating  complement  of  no  less  „han 
IS  enrol lees  per  local  program  and,  once 
the  project  is  in  steady  state,  to  be  made 
available  with  freedom  for  their 
utilization  unde^  the  projects  conditions 
and  requirements; 
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3<  Local  labor  market  conditions  which  give 
promise  of  opportunities  for  stable 
employment  of  successful  project  trainees, 
through  entry  level  placements  which —in 
turn — offer  potentials  for  vertical  or 
lateral  advancement; 

4.  The  demonstrated  interest  and  readiness 
for  cooperation  and  project  support,  of 

* appropriate  related  government  agencies, 

■ business  and  labor. 


■ relevant  community  organizations; 

5.  The  availability  of  space  in  or  near  the 
center-city,  i«e.  the  "heart'*  of  business 
locations,  for  the  conduct  of  the  programs, 
preferably  this  space  to  be  in  or  near  the 
local  sponsor's  headquarters  to  permit 
project-sponsor  interaction  and  to 
facilitate  moving  the  project  into  the 
mainstream  of  the  local  sponsor's 
operations . 
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E.  PROJECT  OPERATIONS 

1 \ 

The  conduct  of  the  local  programs  in  Learning 
Centers  which  are  organized  to  simulate 
business  offices  is  important  to  success. 

This  means  that  the  centers  — 

1,  Are  organized  physically  in  the  manner  of 
offices — utilizing  office-type  desks, 
office  machines,  and  other  appointments  in 
avoidance  of  any  classroom  atmosphere; 

2,  Are  conducted  in  accordance  with  standard 
office  practices  and  procedures; 

3,  Are  organized  in  settings  which  facilitate 
the  acculturation  process,  wherein  the 
enrollees  may  be  familiarized  with  the 
operations  and  expectations  of  the 
"typical"  business  office; 

Meet  the  standard  local  requirements  for 
a business  office  with  special  reference 
to  cubic  footage  per  person, 
accommodations  and  conveniences , 

One  of  the  most  valuable  components  of  an 
undertaking  like  the  BOC  project  is  that 
afforded  through  volunteers,  who  can 
contribute  to  its  progress  in  a number  of 
different  ways — at  the  national  and  local 
level — including; 

1.  Participation  in  project  policy-  and 
other  decision -making; 

2.  Assistance  with  the  physical  development 
of  the  Learning  Centers,  including  some 
of  the  work  required  to  secure  furnishing, 
equipment,  materials,  and  space; 

3.  Contacts  with  a broad  range  of  community 
resources — individual  and  organizational; 

4.  Provision  of  information  about  the 
community  as  a whole; 

5.  Assistance  in  community  interpretation  of 
the  project; 
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6.  Recruitment  of  other  volunteers  ; 


7.  Direct  service  to  project  enrol lees 
including 

* tutoring, 

* varied  role-enactments  in  simulated 
business  situations, 

* leading  discussion, 

* 

* selected,  appropriate  participation 
in  personal  Counseling, 

* individual  enrolled  follow-up. 

8.  Contacts  related  to  various  possibilities 
pertaining  to  expanding  job  placement 
potentials ; 

9.  Participation  in  project-related,  extra- 
curricular leisure- time  activities; 

10.  Contribution  of  special  skills,  selected 
professional  and  related  services; 

11.  Participation  in  project  feed-back  and 
evaluation. 


enrol lee  participation  in  a project  of  thi* 
nature,  it  is  and  probably  will  continue  to 
be  necessary  to  accomodate  to  any  requirements 
of  the  5 lot-f unding  sources.  Where  freedom 
of  choice  is  available,  it  seems  desirable 
to  give  preference  to  candidates  who — 


skills; 

2.  Have  completed  a minimum  of  tenth  grade 
education  or  its  equivalent  or  who  can 
demonstrate  reading',  spelling  and 
mathematical  ability  at  that  level; 

3.  Ake  available  for  participation  on  a 
full-time  basis:  the  BOC  project  has 
demonstrated  the  hazards  and  negative 
effects  of  ’’split"  schedules; 


SNBOLLESS 


In  establishing  the  qualifications  for 


ffualifications 


1.  Present  one  or  more  rudimentary  clerical 
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4.  Meet  the  minimum  local  age  requirements 
for  full-time  "Tegular"  employment; 

5.  Present  no  unusual/ serious  physical  or 
/ emotional  problems;  and 

6.  Are  interested  in  a program  of  this 
nature,  that  is,  do  not  enter 
reluctantly  or  against  their  will. 

The  training  slot/ funding  source  of  any  given 
program  may  influence,  sometimes  determine, 
the  recruitment  and  screening  processes.  The 
extent  of  freedom  in  these  matters  may  vary. 
For  optimum  results,  it  seems  desirable  to — 

1.  Arrange  for  recruitment  to  flow  through 
more  than  one  source,  through  clean-cut, 
standardized  procedures.  This  seems  to  be 
the  most  effective  possibility  for 
maintenance  of  enrollment  at  the 
respective  Learning  Center's  standard 
capacity ; 

2.  Arrange  for  testing  as  a part  of  the 
screening  process  to  determine  the 
candidate's  qualifications;  however,  it 
is  important  also  to  include  arrangements 
for  further  testing  at  the  time  of  the 
enrol lee's  entry  into  the  local  program 
by  program  personnel.  Such  testing 
seems  most  effective  when  it  is  related 
to  performance  of  program-related  work; 

3.  Build  tests  into  the  training  program  in 
such  ways  as  to  help  the  trainees  to 
become  "test-wise"  and  thus,  better  able 
to  handle  their  later  experiences  as  job 
applicants.  ' 

4.  Establish  training  status  on  & 
"conditional"  basis,  with  fixed  time 
limits,  when  qualifications  are  relaxed 
for  any  given  candidate. 
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training  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  short-term  program 

CONTENT  which  follows  the  BOC  pattern  cannot  undertake 

responsibility — within  its  limited  time 
allowance — for  full  skills  training  for 
clerical  occupations.  Thus,  it  is  recommended 
that  in  the  area  of  skills,  the  training  be 
concentrated  arounc  — 

gfcills  1-  Skills  improvement — with  special  reference 

to  speed,  accuracy;  and  neatness  of  work; 

2„  Multi-skills  approaches,  i.e.^  inclusion 

of  training  for  general  office  work  at  the 
clerk  level;  with  special  reference  to 
handling  of  office  machines,  communications, 
equipment,  and  related  functions; 

3,  The  Culture  of  the  Business  office --the 
project’s  real  "target”  —with  emphasis  on 
on  those  practices ; procedures  and 
protocols  which  characterize  life  in  the 
business  world  at  the  levels  at  which 
the  trainees  will  be  expected  to  function. 


Orientation  Program  orientation  may  be  most  effective  when 

it  is  regarded  as  not  only  an  opportunity  to 
introduce  the  new  trainee  to  the  project,  the 
sponsor  and  the  world  of  work  but  when  it  is 
seen  as  a transition  period  during  which  peers 
can  be  mutually  helpful. 

Remedial  The  BOC  program  shares  with  others  having 

Education  comparable  goals  and  populations,  the  finding 

that  remedial  education  may  be  carried  on  most 
effectively  when  it  is  related  functionally  to 
the  projects  basic  operations.  This  is  to  say 
„ that  traditional  classroom  approaches  are  not 

recommended.  Remedial  education  can  take 
place  throughout  every  facet  of  project  life: 
as  this  is  put  into  practice;  it  is  important 
that  it  be  carried  out  in  a relaxed; 
accepting,  understanding;  caring  climate. 
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Supportive  Services  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  a program  of  this  nature.  They 
fortify  the  success -potential*  as  well  as 
contribute  to*  climate  which  is  conducive  to 
the  skills  improvement  and  other  learning 
processes.  Supportive  services  here  refer  to: 

1 . Counseling.  This  includes  personal  and 

vocational  guidance:  it  is  most  effective 

when  it  is  provided  in  both  individual — 
one-to-one — and  group  settings . It  is 
essential  that  counseling  pertain  to 
personal  as  well  as  work  problems. 
Counseling  provided  under  conditions 
comparable  to  those  of  this  project  may 

be  made  available  through  more  than  one 
source*  i.e.*  the  Employment  Service*  other 
appropriate  community  agencies,  and  the 
sponsoring  agency.  It  is  important  that 
these  services  be  coordinated  and  provided 
through  clear,  economical*  efficient  non- 
competitive delivery  systems.  It  is 
important  also  that  these  services  be 
integrated  into  all  aspects  of  the 
training  program. 

2.  Knowledge  of  and  experience  with  relevant 
Community  Resources.  The  enrcllee  who  is 
being  trained  to  function  competently  as  a 
self-sustaining  individual  will  be  helped 
in  significant  ways  through  information 
about,  and  widened  contact  with,  the 
resources  and  potentials  of  the  community 
in  which  she  is  to  function.  This  aspect 
of  supportive  services  is  most  effective 
when  developed  to  include  considerations 
of  constructive  participation  in  and 
contribution  to  community  affairs  as  well 
as  utilisation  of  its  resources. 

3.  Consumer  Interests --which  represent 
important  supportive  possibilities  for 
enrol lees  range  over  a broad  spectrum  of 
such  interests  including  but  not  limited 
to  taxes*  budgets,  personal  and  family 
economics.  These  interests  include  the 
rights*  responsibilities,  and  rewards  of 
broad-scale  functioning  as  well-informed 
consumers . 

■ P 
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4.  Leisure-Time.  The  importance  of  the 
inclusion  of  constructive  use  of  leisure 
time  in  a program  of  this  type  must  be 
stressed.  Enrol lees  indicate  that  this 

t entails  not  only  experience  with  ’'new," 
extra-curricular  activities  while  they  are 
in  the  program,  but  also  help  in  planning 
and  broadening  their  use  of  leisure  time 
after  they  have  become  self-supporting 
wage  earners , A.  truly  effective  program  in 
this  area  includes  family  and  other  small- 
group,  as  well  as  individualized  sessions, 

5.  Self-development.  Although  the  entire 
program  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the 
participating  enrol lee,  it  is  important  to 
plan  deliberately  for  assistance  in  the 
development  of  individual  potentials  and 
interests.  This  embraces  such  aspects  as 
grooming,  hygiene,  behavioral  patterns  and 
office  interrelationships . It  is  broader 
than  these,  however,  and  makes  provision 
for  working  with  the  individual  enrol lee  in 
the  context  of  her  self-chosen  realistic 
goals  and  aspirations  in  efforts  to 
develop  herself  in  accordance  with  these 
objectives. 

6.  Attitudinal  Training.  In  a sense,  the 
entire  program  whicn  is  directed  toward 
training  in  the  culture  of  the  business 
world  is  to  be  regarded  as  attitudinal 

«!,  training.  However,  it  is  important  that 
provision  be  made  for  dealing  specifically 
with  questions,  problems  and  concerns 
pertaining  to  the  complexities  of 
individual  and  group  attitudes  which  the 
enrollee  may  take  into,  as  well  as 
encounter  in,  the  business  world.  This 
aspect  is  particularly  important  to  the 
potential  success  of  women  workers  who  may 
encounter  discriminatory  patterns  based  on 
sex  in  addition  to  those  some  may 
encounter  on  the  bases  of  race,  religion 
or  other  ethnic  factors. 
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Although  job  development  may  be  regarded  as  a 
technical-professional  area,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  representatives  of  voluntary  organizations 
can  and  do  have  a special  function  relative  to 
opening  doors  to  occupations  or  specific 
placement  possibilities  which  may  have  been 
closed  to  project  enrol lees  and  their 
counterparts . In  this  area,  the  project 
representatives  really  serve  as  opinion  moldexs 
and  influencers:  they  may  be  effective  in 
arranging  placements  for  which  no  technical  or 
professional  service  may  be  needed.  The 
optimum  situation  in  a project  of  this  nature 
seems  to  be  the  one  in  which  the  voluntary 
organization  is  free  to  bring  its  influence 
and  capacities  in  these  areas  to  bear;  where 
there  is  freedom  for  them  to  arrange ' 
placements  and  open  new  job  opportunities  for 
enrol lees  without  restriction  to  "tight" 
referral  and  other  procedural  requirements 
which  can  result  in  delay  lor  failure  of 
placement  efforts.  In  th^s  situation,  it  is 
important  that  clear  understandings  and 
mutual  confidence  between! the  project  and  the 
official  placement  agencies  be  worked  out  in 
advance  of  the  job  development  and  placement 
phase  of  the  program. 

Even  though  "return  to  school"  may  not  be 
built  into  a project  of  this  kind  as  an 
achievement  target,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  sponsors  be  mindful  of  the  importance 
of  this  for  any  of  the  young  women  who  may  be  V 
interested  in  continuing  their  education.  The 
setting  of  the  project  in  an  organization  that 
facilitates  contact  with  women  who  are,  .in 
effect,  models  of  educational  and  professional 
accomplishment,  often  inspires  and  stimulates 
the  project  enrollees .in  .goals  which  are 
beyond  the  immediate  objectives  of  an  entry- 
level  job.  Project  stafi^and  volunteers 
should  remain  alert  to  any  evidences  of 
enrollees*  aspiration  to  inproving  their 
education  and  be  prepared  to  help  and 
encourage  them  in  this  direction. 


+4 
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FOLLOW-UP 


FURTHER 

EXPERIMENTATION 

AND 

DEMONSTRATION 


Post -placement  follow-up  of  project  enrollees 
can  make  the  difference  between  mere  short- 
term gains  and  lasting  effectiveness.  It  is 
important  to  build  into  original  project 
designs  budget  and  other  in -project  — 
resources — including  facilities  and 
equipment — for  the  continuing  skills 
improvement  of  those  enrollees  who  may  need 
this  for  adjusting  and  competing  in  tfteir 
respective  new  work  situations.  It  is 
important , also,  to  make  provision  in 
follow-up  for  transitional  services  relative 
to  such  problems  as  child  care,  health, 
family  problems,  transportation,  and  related 
matters  in  order  to  help  the  newly-placed 
enrollees  toward  more  than  original 
placement,  i ,e . to  job  stability,  job 
maintenance  and  upward  mobility. 

Further  study  is  needed  to  determine 

• the  most  efficient  time  span  for  such 
follow-up  transitional  services;  and 

• the  most  effective  methods  and 
techniques  for  phasing  the  enrol lee  out 
of  direct  training  and  follow-up 
operations . 

F.  FEED-BACK  AND  EVALUATION 

It  is  urgent  that  feed-back  and  evaluation 
be  built  into  all  aspects  of  a project  of  this 
type*  It  has  been  found  equally  important  to 
provide  resources  for  spaced  face-to-face, 
contacts  for  this  purpose  and  to  design  these 
in  such  manner  as  'o  reenforce  and  complement 
procedures  which  rely  on  written  responses 
of  participants. 

An  Action-Research  approach,  which  permits 
immediate  applications  of  the  findings  of 
such  feed-back  and  evaluation  into  the  project 
while  it  is  still  operational,  has  been  found 
to  be  highly  desirable. 
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Appendix 


TABLE  I:  AGE  OF  ENROLLEES 


TOTAL 

■H 

i 

rS 

CM 

m 

On! 

\D 

m 

oo 

CM 

o> 

<N 

CO 

rH 

H 

234 

TACOMA 

, 

cO 

<0 

CO 

CM 

■H 

CM 

CO 

■H 

H 

MO 

CO 

ST* LOUIS 

1 

1— t 

iH 

iH 

r-* 

1 t—t 

00 

! CO 

1 

t 

1 

1 

CM 

MO 

PITTSBURGH 

1 L 

CM 
■H  i 

CM 

I 

CM 

■H 

vD 

1 

j 1 

1 

1 

* 

1 

PHILADELPHIA 

1 

1— t1 

\0 

i—l 

vO 

CM 

CO 

1 

1 

j 

1 

f 

CM 

CO 

MX. VERNON 
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r- 
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m 

1 

r 

1 

1 
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m 

CM 
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i— 1 

O0 

o 
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m 

m 

CM 
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1 

1 
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i 

m 

CO 
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lO 
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CM 
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fM 

CO 

CM 

CM 
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CM 

CM 
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TABLE  XX:  HIGHEST  SCHOOL  GRADE  ATTAINED 


GRADE 

1 

& 

MT. VERNON 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

ST. LOUIS 

TACOMA 

3 

& 

J 

7 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

a 

2 

2 

1 

5 

9 

4 

2 

3 ; 

9 

10 

19 

2 

11 

14 

5 

4 

55 

11 

8 

8 

14 

13 

11 

11 

65 

12 

2 

15 

5 

12 

45 

21 

100 

TOTAL  | 

35 

25 

32 

44 

62 

35 

234 
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TABLE  I Ilr  REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  SCHOOL 


REASON 

DALLAS 

3 

* 

w 

S 

§ 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

ST* LOUIS 

TACOMA 

TOTAL 

Graduated 

1 

15 

5 

11 

43 

20 

95 

Pregnancy 

15 

3 

12 

13 

7 

6 

56 

Marriage 

8 

1 

1 

6 

5 

21 

Academic 

1 

1 

3 

4 

9 

Health 

1 

1 i 

4 

2 

8 

Economic 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

12 

Family  Problems 

2 1 

1 1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Disinterest /Boredom 

3 ; 

1 

i “ 

2 

1 

7 

Discipline 

i 

1 

1 

2 



4 

Others 

3 

1 

3 

4 

4 i 

15 

' TOTAL 

35 

25 

32 

44 

62 

36 

234 
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TABLE  IV*. 


OCCUPATION  PRIOR  TO  NYC 


\ CATEGORY 

1 ■! 

DALLAS 

3 

■ 

s 

O 

1 K 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

ST.  LOUIS 

TACOMA 

TOTAL 

A.  With  Pre-NYC  Occupation 
! 1.  Clerical  and  Sales 

pi  pvLr 

3. . 

3..  . 

6.  . . 

1. . 

. . . .13 

Cashier 

...2... 

....1... 

....2.. 

Sales  Clerk 

...6.. 

2... 

Clerk-Typist 

. . - . 

. . . 

....4... 

....6.. 

....10 

Typist 

...1.. 

-------- 

....7... 

....8 

General  Office  Worker 

...1.. 

....1... 

3... 

....2.. 

7 

File  Clerk 

•M- 

....1... 

3. . . 

4 

Desk  Clerk 

iH 

....  2 

"Office  and  Sales  Clerk" 

...1.. 

........ 

........ 

1. . 

....  2 

Telephone  Solicitor 

1. . . 

....1... 

....  2 

Telephone  Operator 

....... 

....  2 

Other* 

2... 

....  1. . 

....  6 

Subtotal 

5 

9 

8 

11 

29 

15 

77 

* 1 each:  Accounting  Clerk,  Key-Punch  Operator,  Pay-Roll  Clerk,  Stock  Clerk, 

Adding  Machine  Operator. 

* NOTE:  This  table  contains  enrollees1  descriptions  of  their  employment  before 

they  entered  NYC  Job  slot s,  with  exception  of  enrollees  in  Tacoma,  whose 
employment  is  reported  prior  to  induction  in  BOC.  Quotation  marks  are 
used  for  the  descriptions  given  by  the  enrollees  which  could  not  be 
converted  to  formal  titles. 
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(continued) 


TABLE  IV;  OCCUPATION  PRIOR  TO  NYC  (CONTINUED) 


CATEGORY 

? 

r* 

r1 

& 

MT,  VERNON 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

! w 

H 

| * 

s 

c: 

M 

trt 

TACOMA 

TOTAL 

2,  Non-Clerical 

a.  Service 

Kitchen  Helper 

Domestic 

■A 

Waitress. .......................... 

...3... 

Laund ry  Hand 

Dressing  Room  Attendant '. 

Porter 

■Vm 

Other*. 

— 

Subtotal 

14 

5 

4 

8 

3 

5 

39 

* 1 each:  Baby-Sitter g Elevator  Operator g "Maintenance  Cosmetologist $ Stock  Girl$ 

Grocery.  0 tecker* 

b.  Aides 

Nurse's 

Dietary 

....  4 

Child  Cflrc* ******************+*****' 

. ..1.. . 

_ 

. ..1. . . 

.. .1. .. , 

3 

Other* 

s r . 

- 

Sub  total 

4 

1 

2 

6 

7 

6 

26 

* 1 each : Teacher's*  Counselor*  Laboratory  Assistant 

* "Group  Leader . " 

_ 

c.  Benchwork 

■ 

Milliner 

...1... 

...1... 

***-*** 

***-*** 

***-*** 

***-*** 

2 

Assembler* « 4 . . « « . . « « « « « « « « ^ « « . « 4 « « « 

* 

.. .1.. . 

....  2 

Other*. 

t t fW  __  __  __ 

5 j 

Subtotal 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

3 

9 

* I each:  Shoe  Fabricator * Electronics 

Worker 

. "Trimmer"  Band*  Polisher^  Seamstress. 

d.  Processing 

1 Pu Aa r^************  »«»»*#*#*#*#**»*. 

— 

...3... 

3 

Fac  torv  UArker .**************.***** 

. ..1. . . 

. . .1.. . 

2 t 

Other* 

Subtotal 

- 1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

* 1:  HMeat  Processor  . ,f 

e.  Miscellaneous 

Transportation  Worker .............. 

.,.3... 

* * *“*  , , 

* . * * 

* , *-* * , 

3 

Other*. 

— 

- 

- 

5 

Subtotal 

3 

1 

1 

3 

- 

4* 

-ft.. 

* 1 eadfu  Machine  Operator^  "Cleaned  StalteTTt  PeHef  Operator^  "Survey  COnvasser, ff 


"Dancing  School  Tether, tf 


RECAPITULATION 


1.  Clerical  and  Sales 

5 

9 

6 

11 

29 

15 

77 

2.  Non-Clerical 

23 

12 

9 

19 

10 

.15 

88 

A.  Total  with  Pre-NYC  Occupation 

28 

21 

17 

30 

39 

30 

165 

B.  None 

5 

1 

14 

11 

16 

5 

52 

C.  Not  Reported 

2 

3 

1 

3 

7 

1 

17 

j 

TOTAL 

35 

25 

32 

44 

62 

36 

234  I 

BOC 
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TABLE  Vi  REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  F RE-NYC  EMPLOYMENT* 


AS  REPORTED  BY 
ENROLLEE - - . 

DALLAS 

MT.  VERNON 

PHILADELPHIA 

Pittsburgh 

ST.  LOUIS 

TACOMA 

TOTAL 

Temporary  including  summer 

3 

3 

2 

U 

9 

7 

+ 

35 

Low  wages 

2 

3 

- 

2 

3 | 

4 

16 

For  better  -job 

6 

2 

2 

l 

2 

1 

14 

Returned  to  school 

- j 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

11 

Unsatisfactory  working 
condi t ions / loca t ion 

2 

1 

1 ; 

2 

3 

2 

n 

Pregnancy 

5 ! 

1 

1 j 

1 

1 

- 1 

9 

Death /illness  in  family 

2 

1 — 

1 _L 

2 

1 1 

2 1 

8 

Moved  ^ 

1 ' . 

1 1 

1 

1 j 

2 

6 

Laid-off 

2 1 

2 

- 

_ j 

1 

1 5 

Health 

— 

2 

1 

1 1 

- 

- | 

1 4 

For  chance  to  upgrade** 

1 

1 1 

i 2 1 

! 

- 

- | 

1 4 

Marriage 

1 ; 

— 

- 1 

- 

2 

3 

Hours  too  long 

1 j 

; — 

- 

2 

- 

- II  3 

Accident 

- 

i 

— 

- 

1 

1 

3 

Disagreement  (resigned) 

— , 

— 

2 

1 

- 

-Ufl- 

3 

Enlisted  in  military  service 

- , 

* 

- 

1 

- 

1 

2 

Part-time 

l 3 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 1 

Discharged 

- 

- 

- i 

- 

- 

1 

1 

sub-total 

27 

19 

16 

27 

27 

24 

140 

Not  reported 

1 

2 

1 

3 

12 

6 

25 

TOTAL, 

28 

21 

17 

30 

39 

30 

165  | 

* Listed  in  rank  order  of  total  number  within  category 
* * Entered  BOO 
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TABLE  VI;  OCCUPATIONAL  COALS 


OCCUPATION* 

l 

p- 

< 

n 

1 

as 

T5 

M 

w 

t* 

» 

M 

T5 

M 

H 

H ! 

W 

W 

® 

ST* LOUIS 

TACOMA 

TOTAL 

CLERICAL  AND  SALES 

(27) 

(19) 

(26) 

(26) 

(42) 

i (24) 

[1655 

Secretary 

17 

6 

10 

12 

13 

11 

71 

Clerk-Typist 

1 

5 

5 

r 3 

11 

2 

27 

Clerk 

6 

- 

3 

- 

8 

!“"  4 1 

23 

General  Office 

1 

- 

8 

5 

3 

2 

19 

File  Clerk 

1 ! 

3 ' 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

Receptionist 

- 

3 , 

- 

1 

1 

5 

Typist 

- 

4 

— 

4 

Stenographer 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- ■ 

3 1 

Accountaht 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

Cashier 

- 

- : 

- 

- 

- 

i 1 

1 

Medical  Records  Librarian 

- 

- ( 

- 

1 

_ 

1 

Office  Manager 

- 

- i 

- 

1 j 

1 

Sales  Clerk 

- 

- 1 

- 

1 1 

- 

j - 

1 

Switchboard  Operator 

** 

- ~! 

- 

1 

- 

! 

1 

MACHINE  OPERATORS 

(3) 

U) 

> (1) 

(3) 

w 

(3) 

(15) 

Key- Punch  Operator 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

7 

IBM  Operator 

2 

1 j 

- 

- 

1 1 

1 

5 

Data  Processor 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Computer  Operator 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 1 

SERVICE 

<*> 

(2)  | 

<->! 

W 

(2} 

<=) 

til)  _ 

Nurse 

i ; 

1 

_ 

3 

2 

- 

7 

Beautician 

i i 

- ; 

-H- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

Airline  Stewardess 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Medical  Assistant 

- J 

i 

- 

- 

- 

1 

PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL,  MANAGERIAL 

W 

■■  ! 

<-> 

<7) 

<« 

(3) 

(17) 

Teacher 

- 

1 

3 

1 

5 

Model 

- 

i 

- 

1 

- 

1 

3 

Social  Worker 

- 

- 1 

- 

1 

\ 1 

- 

2 

"Business  Field" 

— i 

- 

- 

1 I 

1 

Clinical  Psychologist 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 I 

Dietician 

- 

- 

-* 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Fashion  Illustrator 

- 

- 

1 

! l 

- 

- 

1 

interior  Decorator 

: - j 

- 

- 

l 

- 

- 

1 

Orchestra  Conductor 

■ - 

- 

l 

- 

- 

1 

Sociologist 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

i | 

ALL  OTHER 

W 

W 

<-> 

(3) 

<-> 

; (3) 

(8) 

N.R, 

(1) 

(2) 

15)' 

(-) 

<«> 

3 

"H35 

TOTAL 

35 

25 

32 

44 

42 

36 

234 

* Lie  ted  in  rank  order  of  total  number  within  category 
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TABLE  VII ; 


PLACE  OF  BIRTH 


1 

DALLAS 

s 

* 

< 

s 

§ 

■ 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

ST. LOUIS 

TACOMA 

TOTAL 

In  City  of  Project 

20 

9 

17 

37 

43 

10 

136 

In  State  of  Project 

10 

3 

1 

2 

3 

5 

24 

Elsewhere  in  l),S,A. 

5 

13 

10 

5 

16 

19 

68 

Outside  Continental  U.S.A. 

4 

_ 

2 

6 

TOTAL 

35 

25 

32 

44 

.62 

36 

234 
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TABLE  Villi  MARITAL  STATUS 


DALLAS 

§ 

§- 

W 

§ 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

ST.  LOUIS 

TACOMA 

TOTAL 

A.  MARRIED 

Living  with  Husband 

5 

6 

6 

7 

6 

1 

31 

Husband  in  Armed  Services 

2 

2 

2 

1 

.7 

Separated 

8 

1 

1 

8 

6 

8 

32 

SUBTOTAL 

15 

' 7 

7 

I7 

14 

10 

70  ; 

B.  SINGLE 

j 

Never  Married 

19 

18 

25 

27 

48 

22 

159 

Divorced 

I 

4 

5 

SUBTOTAL 

20 

18 

25 

27 

48 

26 

164 

TOTAL 

35 

25 

32 

44 

62 

36 

234 

2498 
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TABLE  IX:  REPORTED  NO*  OF  OWN  CHILDREN 


A*  Number  of  own  children  reported  by  married  enrol lees  a 

One 

Two 

Three  or 
More 

None 

Total 
Marr’*  <*a 

Dallas 

8 

7 

1 

16 

Mt* Vernon 

4 

2 ! 

wmm 

1 

7 

Philadelphia 

; 4 

3 

7 

Pittsburgh 

6 

5 

6 i 

17 

St* Louis 

4 

4 

2 

4 

14 

\ 

Tacoma 

* 

5 

4 

1 

14 

SUBTOTAL 

30 

26 

7 

12  f 

75  * 

i B*  Number  of  own  children  reported  by  unmarried  enrollees 

One  i 

Two 

Three  or 
More 

None 

Total 

Unmarried 

Dallas 

7 

2 

4 

6 

19 

Mt,  Vernon 

p- 

5 

13 

18 

Philadelphia 

7 

2 

16 

25 

Pittsburgh 

9 

3 

15 

27 

St*Louis 

8 

4 

36 

48 

Tacoma 

4 

1 

_ 

17 

22 

SUBTOTAL 

''0 

12 

4 

103 

159 

TOTAL 

70 

38 

11 

115 

234 

*for  the  purpose  of  this  classification,  divorced  mothers  are  categorized 
as  married  ( rf * Table  VIII) 
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TABLE  X:  NUMBER  IN  HOUSEHOLD 


i - lv  -l 


L"*.  ■. 


T-  >-  | Hi.,,  n,.|. 


ri  *1  -irWAfl  i _■■■  PralH  r -Th  u- 


TOTAL 

11 

3 

vO 

<71 

9! 

cl 

<71 

n 

CM 

<r 

CM 

17 

in 

H 

00 

;! 

\G 

2 34 

TACOMA 

esl 

CO 

cl 

in 

IN 

. i 

ci 

m 

i «H 

cl 

IN 

Mi 

d 

ST.  LOUIS 

CM 

_ 

71 

10 

r-* 

H 

■r 

1 d 

m 

PITTSBURGH 

f-l 

CO 

i 

o 

H 

o 

Cl 

d 

1 

CM 

CM 

f |! 

*<r 

•* 

PHILADELPHIA 

pH 

Chi 

tn 

, 

m 

** 

cm 

CM 

1 

i 

IN 

Cl 

MT.  VERNON 

in 

H 

H 

■H 

1 

1 

1 

<H 

m 

CM 

DALLAS 

rH 

H 

<f 

00 

n 

n 

\D 

<f 

r> 

IN 

■ 

m 

d 

I ^ 

Pi 

a; 

One 

O 

* 

Three 

3 

o 

Em 

Five 

K 

[ ^ 

Seven 

4J 

^2 

U3 

’iH 

G 

Ten 

ii — 

Eleven 

TOTAL 

o 

o 

im 

CM 


O 

O 

PQ 


TAB  LI:  XI: 


FAMILY  COMINGS  I TION 


Youth  lives  with. . . 
. . . Both  parents 

DALLAS 

3 

■ 

< 

o 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

ST. LOUIS 

H | 
> 

n 1 
o { 

total 

1 

1 7 

1 

11 

9 

13 

9 

50 

. . .Mother 

11 

2 

10 

13 

27 

6 

69 

. , . Father 

. 

: . 

. 

1 

1 

. . .Guardian 

1 

1 

ft 

i 

_ 

2 

2 

7 

. * .Husband 

5 

4 

5 

8 

4 

1 

27 

. . .Alone 

6 

! 7 

3 

9 

3 

10 

38 

. . , -other/Sister 

1 

6 

. 

. 

3 

14 

. . .Grandparents 

■P 

2 

1 

3 

. . .Aunt/ Uncle 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7 

. . .Other 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 

13 

TOTAL 

35 

25 

32 

44 

62 

d 

36 

234 

BOG 


TABLE  XI  li 


ESTIMATED  FAMILY  INCOME 


INCOME 

DALLAS 

. . 

§ 

■i 

a 

s 

o 

5= 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURGH 

ST. LOUIS 

TACOMA 

TOTAL 

Below  $1000  i 

14 

6 

1 

2 

12 

1 3 

! 43 

$1000-$ 2000 

$ 

' 8 

1 

& 

11 

3 

44 

$2000- $3000 

5 

7 

14 

10 

22 

6 

64 

$3000-$4000 

6 

3 

12 

11 

8 

0 

46 

$4000-$5000 

1 

1 

2 

6 

6 

7 

23 

Above  $5000 

1 

2 

7 

3 

1 

14 

Not  Reported 

_ 





_ 

** 

TOTAL 

35 

25 

32 

44 

62 

! 

36 

i : 

234 
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cooperating  organiza:ions  and  agencies 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  Pittsburgh 
AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY,  Dallas 
AMERICAN  PLYWOOD  ASSOCIATION,  Tacoma 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS,  Dallas  Chapter 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS,  St.  Louis  Chapter 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS,  Tacom  Chapter 
ANTI -POVERTY  ACTION  COMMITTEE,  Philadelphia 
ART  MUSEUM  OF  ST.  LOUIS 
ATLAS  FOUNDRY,  Tacoma 

BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh 

BLACK* COALITION,  Philadelphia 

BLAKE,  MOFFETT  AND  T0WNE,  Tacoisa 

BLUE  CROSS  OF  ST  LOUIS 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  Mt.  Vernon 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  Phi lad 2 Iph la  ^ 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  St.  Louis 

BOY iS  CLUB  OF  TACOMA 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  Mt. Vernon 

BRITTANICA  ACADEMY,  Pittsburgh 

BROWN  AND  HALEY  CANDY  COMPANY,  Tacoma 

BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN’S  CLUB,  Mt.  Vernon 

CAMPFIRE  GIRLS  COUNCIL,  Tacoma 

CARIBOU  PACIFIC,  Tacoma 

CARNEGIE  MELLON  UNIVERSITY,  Pittsburgh 

CASCADE  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY,  Tacoma 

CENTRAL  EM.  jOYMENT  SERVICE,  Tacoma 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Mt . Vernon 

CHEMICAL  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY,  Mt.  Vernon 

CHENEY  LUMBER  COMPANY,  Tacoma 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTER-CITY  POVERTY  PROGRAM,  Dallas 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  CROUP,  INC.,  Mt . Vernon 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM,  Dallas 

CONCRETE  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION,  Tacoma 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION,  St.  Louis 

DAILY  ARGUS,  Mt.  Vernon 

THE  DALLAS  MORN INC  NEWS 

DANPORTH  FOUNDATION,  St  Louis 

DENTAL  SCHOOL,  Dallas 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Dallas 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PERSONNEL,  St^ce  £>i  Washington 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE,  Pittsburgh 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE,  State  of  Washington 

A.B . DICK  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 
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COOPERATING  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  AGENCIES.  <2) 


FAMILY  AND  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE,  St.  Louis 
FAMILY  COUNSELLING  SERVICE,  Tacoma 
FAMOUS  BARR  DEPARTMENT  STORE,  St.  Louis 
" FASHION  220/  Pittsburgh 
FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION,  Dallas 
FEDERATION  OF  JEWISH  AGENCIES,  Philadelphia 
FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION,  Dallas 
FOREST  PARK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  St.  Louis 
FORT  LEWI"  LOGISTIC  CENTER,  Tacoma 
FRANCIS  PRESS,  Mt.  Vernon 
FURNITURE  RENTAL  COMPANY,  Mt.  Vernon 

GENERAL  AMERICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  St,  Louis 
GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION,  Tacoma 
GLOBE  DEMOCRAT  NEWSPAPER,  St.  Louis 

H.J.  .JEINZ  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh 
HILLTOP  MULTI-SERVICE  CENTER,  Tacoma 
HOOKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Tacoma 
HOSPITAL,  Philadelphia 
HOUSEHOLD'  FINANCE  COMPANY,  Tacoma 
HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION,  St,  Louis 
HUNT  AND  MDTTET,  Tacoma 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  Dallas 

JEWISH  EMPLOYMF.NT  AND  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  Philadelphia 

KIWANIS  CLUB,  Mt.  Vernon 
KNAPPS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Tacoma 

LIFETIME  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION,  Tacoma 
LIONS  CLUB,  Mt.  Vernon 

MANPOWER  UTILIZATION  COMMISSION,  Philadelphia 
MARCH  OF  DIMES,  Tacoma 

MAYOR’S  CONSUMER  EDUCATION  BUREAU,  Philadelphia 
MAYOR’S  COUNCIL  ON  YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY,  St.  Louis 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis 
MONROE  CALCULATORS,  INC,,  Tacoma 
MORE,  INC.,  Tacoma 

NALLEY’S  FINE  FOODS,  INC.,  Tacoma 
NATIONAL  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON,  Tacoma 
NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  Dallas 
NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  Tacoma 
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COOPERATING  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  AGENCIES  (3) 


/ 


l 


NATIONAL  SECRETARY’S  ASSOCIATION,  Mt,  Ranier  Chapter,  Tacoma 

NEGRO  EMERGENCY  EDUCATION  DRIVE  (NEED),  Pittsburgh 

NEW  AGE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN,  St.  Louis 

NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  COMPANY,  Mt.  Vernon 

A.T.  NORMAN  COMPANY,  Tacoma 

NORTHWEST  CHAIR  COMPANY,  Tacoma 

OPERATION  MAINSTREAM,  Tacoma 
OPPORTUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  INC.,  Tacoma 

PACIFIC  FIRST  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN,  Tacoma 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  BELL,  Tacoma 

PENNS£LT  CHEMICALS  CORPORATION,  Tacoma 

PENNSYLVANIA  SAVINGS  FUND  SOCIETY,  Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA  GAS  WORKS 

PLANETARIUM  OF  ST,  LOUIS 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  ASSOCIATION,  Dallas 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  ASSOCIATION,  Philadelphia 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  ASSOCIATION,  ST.  LOUIS 

PORT  OF  TACOMA 

THE  POST  TRIBUNE,  Dallas 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  DALLAS 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  MT,  VERNON 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  Tacoma 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  Pittsburgh 

PUGET  SOUND  NATIONAL  BANK,  Tacoma 

RALEIGH,  MANN  AND  POWELL,  Tacoma 
REMINGTON  RAND  OFFICE  SYSTEMS,  D_  las 
RETIRED  TEACHER'S  ASSOCIATION,  Mt.  Vernon 

ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH,  Mt.  Vernor 
ST.  REGIS  PAPER  COMPANY,  Tacoma 
SEARS  AND  ROEBUCK  COMPANY,  Dallas 
SECRETARIAL  SERVICE,  St.  Louis 
SOCIAL  HYGIENE  SOCIETY,  St,  Louis 
SOUTH  TACOMA  CHEVROLET 

SOUTHWESTERN  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY,  Dallas 
SOUTHWESTERN  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis 
SYMPHONY  WOMEN,  Tacoma 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTER,  Philadelphia- 
THE  TIMES  HERALD,  Dallas 
THRIFTWAY  DRUGS,  Tacoma 
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COOPERATING  ORGANIZATIONS  AMD  AGENCIES  <4) 


TRI-MART  MULTI  SERVICE  CENTER,  Tacoma 
TRI-MART  NEIGHBORS,  Tacoma 

UNITED  FUND,  fit,  Vernon 

UNITED  PACIFIC  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Tacoma 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION,  Pittsburgh 

UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  Philadelphia 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PUGET  SOUND,  Tacoma 

URBAN  COALITION,  Philadelphia 

URBAN  LEAGUE  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

URBAN  LEAGUE  OF  ST,  LOUIS 

URBAN  REHABILITATION , Dallas 

VICTOR  BETTER  BUSINESS  SERVICE,  Dallas 

WAGNER  FUND  INC.,  Tacoma 

Wfc>T  COAST  GROCERY  COMPANY,  Tacema 

WEYERHAEUSER  COMPANY,  Tacoma 

XEROX  CORPORATION,  Philadelphia 
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TRAINING  MATERIALS 


The  BOC  concept  was  that  training  materials  would  serve  as 
fltools  of  the  trade11  for  a work-oriented  training  program 
where  the  environment  and  supportive  climate  were  conducive 
to  the  skills  development  and  the  acculturation  process* 

This  concept  reversed  the  approach  which  enrollees  identified 
with  a school  classroom  experience  and  provided  for  — *■ 

— realistic  and  clear  assignments  communicated  through 
supervisory  channels; 

— expectations  that  were  compatible  with  trainees  stage  of 
development ; 

— meaningful  activities  (work  assignments)  which  enhanced  the 
trainees'  exposure  to  the  business  world; 

— standards  of  performance  which  served  as  an  incentive  for 
further  development; 

— recognition  of  achievements  .and  guidance  for  impr ovement * 

Each  of  the  local  units  developed  a training  program  which 
gave  consideration  to  individual  differences  in  skill  levels  , 
aptitudes  and  stage  of  development  of  the  trainee.  Group 
training  sessions  were  supplemented  with  individualised 
instruct ion /supervision. 

Subjects  included  business  math*  business  English  and 
grammar , spelling,  abbreviations  and  punctuation; 
vocabulary;  office  practice;  filing;  typing;  stenography  and 
office  machines. 

Training  materials  included  standard  traditional  textbooks, 
programmed  instruction  materials,  films,  and  other  resources 
made  available  through  business  firms,  etc.  Varied 
techniques  and/or  methods  were  used  which  would  enable  the 
trainee  to  progress  at  her  own  rate.  Materials  were 
reproduced  and/or  supplemented  with  additional  work  sheets, 
tests  and  practice  material.  Materials  supplied  through  the 
National  Project  Headquarters  were  used  in  different  ways  and 
found  useful  to  different  degrees  by  the  six  local  units* 
These  included  materials  made  available  through  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor: 

Business  Speech,  A Second  Language  for  Vocational  Use, 

developed  by  the  Adult  Education  Department  of  St.  Mary's 
Dominican  College  under  a Contract  with  the  U.S.  Department 
Labor,  Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation  and  research 
Contract  No.  82-17-75  and  Contract  No.  82-20-67-12. 
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TRAINING  MATERIALS — (2) 


Secretarial  Training  with  Speech  Improvement,  developed  by 
St.  Mary's  Dominican  College  under  a Contract  with  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  Manpower  Policy, 
Evaluation  and  Research  Contract  No.  82-1 7-75. 

(Final  Report  'July  31,  1965  - August  31 T 1966.) 

All  of  the  materials  were  used  as  guidelines,  for  practice 
materials,  and  for  reference  purposes.  All  of  these 
reinforced  the  actual  work  being  done  with  innovative 
methods  of  instruction  supplied  within  each  local  project. 

A bibliography  of  materials  used,  as  reported  by  the  six 
local  projects  follows: 


ENGLISH 

English  Grammar  and  Composition,  J. E War rimer  (Har  court 
Brace  and  World,  New  York,  N.Y.) 

English,  The  Easy  Way,  Second  Edition,  Norman  Schacter 
(South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.) 

New  Dictionary  &f  Synonyms  (G.  and  C.Merriam  Co. , 
Springfield,  Mass,) 

Practical  English,  Vols.  I and  II,  M.  Semmsimeyer  (Career 
Institute:  Grollier  Publishing  Co*,  Mundelein,  111.) 

Reading,  Spelling,  Vocabulary  and  Pronouncjatjon , Vols,  X, 
II,  and  III  (AMSCO  School  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.) 

Webster Ts  New  World  Dictionary  of  the  American  Language 
(The  World  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N-Y.) 

OFFICE  PRACTICE  - PROCEDURES 

Charm  for  the  Business  Woman,  H.  Whitcomb  and  R.  Lang 
(McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  N,Y.) 

Clerical  Record  Keeping,  Harold  Baron  and  Solomon  Steinfeld 
(South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.) 

"Today's  Secretary",  a magazine  published  by  Gregg  Division 
(McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  N Yr> 

The  Secretary's  Manual,  J.H,  Stroman  (Signet  Books,  New 
American  IJ.hr ary,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.) 
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TRAINING  MATERIALS— (3) 


FILING 


Business  Filing  and  Records  Control,  Peter  Agnew  and 

Ernest  Bosset  (South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y. ) 


Gregg  Quick  Filing  Practice,  G,  Kahn,  Stewart  and  Yerian 
(McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.) 

BUSINESS  MATH 


Applied  Business  Mathematics,  Problems  and  Drills,  Eighth 
Edition,  E.B.  Piper  and  Gruber  (South-Western  Publishing 
Co. t New  Rochelle,  N.Y.) 

Gregg *s  Programmed  Business  Mathematics,  Second  Edition 
iuffman  and  Schmidt,  (McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York, 
N.Y. ) 


Mathematics  Made  Simple,  Abraham  Sperling  and  Monroe  Stuart 
(Doubleday,  New  York,  N,Y,) 

SPELLING 

Correct  Spelling, Second  Edition,  Charles  G.  Reigner 
(H.M.  Rowe  Co.,  Baltimore,Md. ) 

Gregg1 s Spelling  Drills  and  Exercises,  Leroy  A.  Brendel  and 
Dorothy  Near  (McGraw  Hill  Book  Co. , New  York,  N.Y.) 

TYPING 


Gregg Ts  General  lyping  I,  191  Series,  Second  Edition,  Rowe, 
Lloyd  and  Winger  (Gregg  Division,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y.) 

Gregg  Typing,  A Gregg  Text  Kit  in  Continuing  Education, 

Vo la.  I and  II,  Winger,  Rowe  and  Lloyd  (Gregg  Division, 
McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  N.f.) 

SHORTHAND  - SPEEDWRITING 

Gregg  Noteh^nd  Book,  Leslie  Louis  (McGraw  Hill  Book  Co., 

New  York,  N.Y.) 
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TRAINING  MATERIALS— ( 4> 


OTHER 


Intensive  Clerical  and  Civil  Service  Training, 

Robert  Fisher  (South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  Hew  Rochelle, 
N*Y . ) 

Money  Management,  A series  of  10  booklets  on  various  aspects 
of  budgeting  (Institute  of  Household  Finance  Corp., 
Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.) 

Preparing  for  GED  Exams  (OEO-Job  Corps) 

Office  Encyclopedia,  Editors  M.H.  Mager  and  S.K,  Mager 
(Pocket book , Simon  & Schuster,  Inc.  , New  York,  N.Y.) 

Office  Machines  Course,  Third  Edition,  Peter  Agnew  and 
Nicholas  Cornella^South-Wes  10m  Publishing  Co,,  Mew 
Rochelle,  N, Y . ) 

The  TeLef unken  707  Transcription  Instruction  Kit, 
designed  by  firm  of  Tel ef unken, 

MAI TRIALS  SUPPLIED  BY  NATIONAL  PROJECT  HEADQUARTERS 

Business  Speech,  A Second  Language  for  Vocational  Use, 
developed  by  the  Adult  Education  Department  of  St* 

Mary’s  Dominican  College  under  a Contract  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  Manpower  Policy, 
Evaluation  and  Research  Contract  No.  82-17-75  and 
Contract  No.  32-20-67-12. 

Quick  Forms  Typing , A Survey  Course  In,  Edward  G. 

Blendon  and  Barbara  H.  Nalepa,  Facsimile  Edition 
05891  (Gregg  Division,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York, 
N,Y.) 

Secretarial  Training  With  Speech  Improvement,  developed  by 
St.  Mary’s  Domincan  College  under  a contract  with  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  Manpower  Policy, 

Evaluation  and  Research  Contract  No*  82-17-75. 

Spelling  Drills  and  Exercises,  Programmed  for  the 

Typewriter,  Leroy  A.  Brendel,  Doris  Near  (Gregg  Division, 
McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  N . Y.) 
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TRAINING  MATERIALS  — (5) 


AUDI 0- VISUAL  MATERIALS 
(supplied  by  Bell  Telephone  Company  and 
other  business  firms,  local  units  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  public  libraries  and 
schools.) 

"Are  You  Beady  for  Marriage"  (film) 

"Developing  Friendship"  (film) 

"Drug  Addiction"  (film) 

"For  Immediate  Action"  (film) 

"How  To  Get  Along  With  Others"  (film) 

"If  an  Elephant  Answers"  (film) 

"Job  Interviews"  (film) 

"Job  opportunities"  (film) 

"Social  Hygiene"  (film)  >- 
"Telephone  Training"  (filni)^ 

"The  Road  Makes  the  Difference"  (film) 

"The  Voice  of  Your  Business"  (film) 

"Whom  Would  You  Hire"  (film) 
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Exhibits 


CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 


l*fkie  category  includes  occupations  connected  with  preparing 
transcribing , systematising,  and  preserving  written  communications 

i ■«  - 

and  records;  collecting  accounts;  distributing  informtion* . , w 4 

d J. 

Stenography,  Typing,  Filing  and  Belated  Occupations 


Job  Title  Code  No.* 

Stenographer  202 

Includes: 

Stenographer  (clerical)  202 * 388 


St eno typist  202  * 388 


Usual  Duties  Toward  Which 
Training  Will  Be  Directed 

Concerned  with  taking  shorthand 
or  speedwriting  noted  by  hand 
or  machine. 

Takes  dictation  In  shorthand, 
transcribes  dictated  material, 
using  typewriter.  Hay  transcribe 
from  sound  recording  Instead  of 
shorthand.  Performs  variety  of 
clerical  duties,  except  when  in 
stenographic  pool.  Hay  perform 
duties  In  professional  office 
and  be  designated  as  Legal,  Med- 
ical or  Technical  Stenographer. 

Takes  dictation  of  correspond- 
ence, reports,  and  other  matter 
on  machine  that  writes  contrac- 
tions or  symbols.  Transcribes 
stenotype  notes  on  typewriter, 
or  dictates  notes  Into  recording 
machine  for  typist  to  transcribe. 


Typist 

Includes: 


203 


Concerned  with  recording  data 
by  means  of  a typewriter. 


(Typist  clerical)  203.588 

(Statistical  Typist) 

(Tabular  Typist) 

(Stencil  Cutter) 


fPypes  letters,  reports,  stencils, 
forms,  addresses  or  other  straight 
copy  material  from  rough  draft  or 
corrected  copy.  Hay  verify  totals 
on  report  forms,  requisitions  or 
bills.  Hay  operate  duplicating 
machine  to  reproduce  copy. 


* Source:  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles:  1965 
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Job  Tide 


Cod^No . 


Usual  Duties  Toward  Which 
T^ainht  Will  Be  'Directed 


File  Clerk  206 

Includes: 

JUF  »■  — 

File  clerk  (clerical)  206.388 
(Embraces  e range 
and  variety  of 
classifications  and 
possible  specialised 
assignments) 


Concerned  with  classifying*  sort 
leg*  and  filing  correspondence* 
records  and  other  data* 

Files  correspondence*  cards* 
Invoices*  receipts,  and  other 
records  In  alphabetical  or 
numerical  order*  or  according 
to  subject  matter,  phonetic 
spelling,  or  other  system.  Reads 
Incoming  material  and  sorts  ac- 
cording to  file  system.  Locates' 
and  removes  material  from  files 
when  requested.  Jfeaps  records  of 
materials  removed*  stamps  mate- 
rial received,  traces  missing 
file  folders*  and  types  Indexing 
Information  on  folders. 


c 


Duplicating  Machine 
Operator 


1 


: 

'207  Operates  machines  to  reproduce 

handwritten*  typewritten  or 
other  types  of  material*  These 
Include  COPY  Machines — of  which 
five  different  processes  are  . . 
most  widely  utilized  on  a national 
basis*  l.e.  Diato*  Dye-Transfer, 
Infra-Red,  Electros tat Is*  and 
Silver-Photography-Transfer;  and 
Babin  Duplicating  Processes— 
three,  l.e.  Spirit  Hectograph* 
mi*  Stencil*  and  Offset — Manual  Offset 
Automated  Offset,  and  Small  Offset 
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Job  Title 

t 

Miscellaneous  Office 
Machines  Operator 

Includes  f 

Transcribing  Machine 
Operator 


Usual  Duties  Toward  Which 
Code  Ho*  Training  Will  Be  Directed 


Embossing  Machine 
Operator 


Collator  Operator 


208  This  group  Includes  occupations, 

not  elsewhere  classified,  con- 
cerned with  machine  recording* 


208*588  Transcribes  letters,  reports, or 
other  recorded  material,  using 
transcribing  (voice  reproducing) 
machine  and' typewriter. 


208*782  Operates  machine  to  emboss 

names  and  addresses  on  metallic 
and  nonmetal 11c  plates  for  use 
in  duplicating  or  addressing 
machines,  or  for  use  as  name 
plates  and  tags* 

208*855  Tends  machine  that  assembles 

pages  of  printed  material  In 
numerical  sequence*  Adjusts 
controls,  places  paper  to  be  , 
assembled  In  proper  sequence, 
and  removes  assembly  from 
machine. 


Other— Related  or 
Combined  Occupations 

Clerk-Typist 


209*388 
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Performs  general  clerical  work 
requiring  use  of  typewriter  In 
majority  of  duties?"  _ implies  _ 
and  types  reports,  bills,  appli- 
cations and  other, matter  from 
clerical  records*  Files,  posts 
Information,  sorts  and  distrib- 
utes mall,  answers  telephone  and 
performs  similar  duties* 
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Job  Title  Code  Noi 

Other — Related  or 
Combined  Occupations 
Tcontlnued) 


General  Clerk.  ,209.388 


Usual  Duties  Toward  Which 
Training  Will  Be  Directed 


Performs  any  combination  of  fol- 
lowing and  similar  clerical  tasks 
not  tequlring  knowledge  of  systems 
and ■ procedures i 

Writes  or  types  bills,  state- 
ments, receipts,  checks  or 
other  documents j copying  in- 
formation from  one  record  to 
another ; 

Proofreads  recotds  or  forms; 

Counts,  weighs  or  measures 
4 material; 

Sorts  and  files  recotds; 

Receives  and  deposits  money; 

Addresses  and  stuffs  mall  by 
hand  or  machine; 

Answers  telephone,  conveys  mes- 
sages, and  runs  errands; 

Stamps,  sorts  and  distributes 
mall; 

Stamps  or  numbers  forms, by  hand 
or  machlife;  'J 

-Operates  office  duplicating 
equipment . 


Closely  related  to  the  above  stenographic',  typing  and  filing  oc* 

f -j-  r j 

cupatlons  are  other  common  functions*  Not  unusually,  stenographers, 
typists  and  clerks,  as  well  as  duplicating  end  other  machine  opera- 
tors are  called  upon  to  perform  one  or  more.  These  include: 

Bind lng-Punculng-Stapl lug  *****  using  small  office  equipment 

such  ad  plastic  punch  and  bind 
units  as  well  aa  various  types 
of  staplers* 
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19 


Folding  and  Cutting  using  small  office  type  folders * 

and  hydraulic  knife-clamp  cut- 
ters with  safety  controls. 

Collating  > * « * * employing  hand  and  machine 

. methods — single  station  col- 
lator and  sorter  utilized  In 
tandem  with  offset  duplicators. 


Computing  and  Account-Recording  Occupations 


Job  Title 

Cashier 

Note" 

Includes 

Toll  Collector 
(Government  Service) 


Usual  Duties  Toward  Which 
Code  Ho.  Training  Will  Be  Directed 

. * • ' t 

211  Concerned  with  receiving  .and  dls*. 

burslng  moriey  In  establishments 
other  than  bank$*  Usually  Involves 
use  of  adding'  machines » cash  regis- 
ters and  change  makers. 


Billing  Machine 

Operator  214 


Concerned  with  operating  billing 
machines  with  or  without  computing 
devices  to  keep  accounts  and  pre- 
pare statements*  bills*  and  In- 
voices. 


Bookkeeping  Machine 

Operator  215  Concerned  with  operating  bookkeep~ 

lng  machines  to  copy  and  post  data* 
make  computations*  and/or  compile 
records  of  transactions. 
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Job  Title 

Code  Mo. 

Deuel  Duties  Toward  Which 
Training  Will  Be  Directed 

Computing-Machine 

Concerned  with  operating  adding 
‘or  calculating  machines  to  per- 
form arithmetic  operations. 

Operator 

216 

Material  and  Production  Recording  Occupations 


Job  Title  Code  Mo. 

Stocks  Clerk  223*387 

Stock~Control  Clerk  223.387 


Usual  Duties  Toward  Which 
Training  Will  Be  Directed 

Receives,  stores,  and  issues  sup- 
plies and  equipment  in  a storeroom. 

Compiles  records  concerned  with 
ordering,  receiving*  storing,  is- 
suing and  shipping  materials,  sup* 
plies  and  equipment.  Posts  infor- 
mation; releases  orders;  compiles 
inventory  records;  verifies  accuracy 
of  requisitions  and  shipping  orders; 
reviews  files  to  recommend  disposal 
of  excess  stock.  May  perform  any 
- combination  of  above. 


Information  and  Message  Distribution  Occupations 


Job  Title 

Code  No. 

Usual  Duties  Toward  Which 
Trainings  Will'  fie  Directed 

* 

Mail  Clerk 

231 

2518 
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Prepares  incoming  end,  outgoing 
mail  for  distribution.  Includes 
time  stamping,  reading  and  sort- 
ing incoming  mail;  sealing,  weigh' 
ing  and  stamping  outgoing  mail  or 
packages* 

-21- 


Usual  Duties  Toward  Which 
Job  Title  Code  Mo,  Training  Will  Be  Directed 

Kail  Preparing  and 
Mall  Handling 

Machine  Operator  234  Operates  machines  to  1 repare  pMtes 

. for  addressing  machines;  to  print 

names,  addresses,  and  similar  In- 
formation such  as  on  envelopes, 
accounting  forms;'  and  advertising 
literature;  to  address,  fold, ' 
stuff,  seal,  and  stamp  mall;  and 
to  open  envelopes » 


Telephone  Operator  235 

Includes : 


Concerned  with  telephone  switch* 
board  operations* 


Telephone  Operator:  PBX  235*862  Operates  cord  or  cordless  awltct - 

board  to  relay  Incoming,  outgoing, 
and.  Interoffice  calls*  ’ May  supply 
Information  to  callers  and  record  J 
messages*  May  keep. record  of  calls 
placed  and  toll  charges*  May  per-1 
form  clerical  duties,  such  as  typ- 
ing* proofreading,  and  sorting  mall 
. t May  operate  system  of  bells  or 

buszers  to  call  Individuals  to 
phone* 


Receptionists  and 

Information  Clerks  237 


Answer  telephone  and  Information 
requests  regarding  such  matters 
as  activities  carried  on  In  the 
establishment,  locations  of  of- 
fices, and  general  information 
pertaining  to  the  .firm,  -Other 
firms,  and/or  the  locality* 

Keep  records  o£  callers  jand 
nature  of  their  'business^  Make 
appointments,  and  elicit  Infor- 
mation according  to  Instruction. 
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SALES  OCCUPATIONS 


Job  Title 


Usual  Duties  Toward  Which 
Code  Ho.  • Training  Will  Be  Directed 


Saleswoman  and  Sales- 

HI 

person t Commodities  260 
(This  title  limited  to  T 
retail  trade) 


Sales  Clerk 


Cashier-Checker 


/ 


Concerned' with  selling  com- 
modities when  knowledge  of  th^‘ 
commodity  Is  required. 


290.476  Receives  payment  for  merchant- 

diss  selected  by  customer.  Keeps 
shelves  stocked.  May  keep  record 
of  sales,  prepare  inventory  of 
stock,  or  order  merchandise. 

299.466  Itemizes  and  totals  customer1 s 

purchase  in  self-service  grocery 
or  department  store,  using  cash 
register.  Reviews  price  sheets 
to  note  price  changes.  Records 
price  on  cash  register.  Collects 
money  from  customer  and  makes 
change*  May  stock  shelves,  bag 
merchandise,  and  Issue  trading 
stamps. 
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The  activities  described  In  this  report  are  the  result  of 
a convergence  of  the  various  Individual  Interests  of  the  authors*  , 
The  Project  Director,  Dr.  Alan  Lennon,  became  Interested  In  this 
field  much  earlier  with  his  work  on  a survey  (Rosensteln  and 
Lerman,  I963)  of  the  attitudes  of  former  students  (female)  towards 
their  earlier  school  and  later  vocational  experiences.  His 
doctoral  dissertation,  which  dealt  with  certain  aspects  of  the 
pre- vocational  behavior  of  deaf  adolescents,  was  stimulated  In 
part  by  that  survey.  Subsequently,  with  Dr,  George  Gullfoyle 
(who  did  his  doctoral  dissertation  on  lipreading),  he  wrote  a 
book  (Vocational  Development  of  Deaf  Adolescents,  Hew  York; 
Teachers  college  Pres Si  ln  i>r ess  ^ describing  the  development  and 
validation  of  an  Inventory  of  vocational  maturity  for  "deaf 
adolescents.  Together  with  Dr.  Jilles  Greenstein,  whose  Interest 
Is  primarily  In  test  construction,  and  Hiss  Laura  Katz,  an  able 
graduate  assistant  with  an  Interest  In  developmental  psychology, 
they  carried  out  the  bulk  of  the  research  plan.  This  - alliance 
of  differing  Interests  was  fortunate  In  that  It  very  often 
stimulated  the  ability  of  the  research  team  to  look  at  many  of 
the  problems  encountered  In  diverse  ways. 
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W»  have  attempted  here  to  establish  a battery  of  voca- 
tionally relevant  measures  of  Interests  And  aptitudes  for 
use  with  deaf  clients . In  jhe  course  of J our  work  we  were 
confronted  with  several  vexing  problems.  Some  were  expect ed* 
some  were  not.  All  of  them  are  treated  In  detail  In  the 
' report  Itself.  Solving  these  problems  consumed  a great  deal 
of  time*  much  more  time  than  had  been  anticipated  for  a 
project  of  only  two  years  duration.  Consequently * while  our 
results  represent  the  best  efforts  of  our  research  staff*  some 
of  our  original  goals  have  been  achieved  only  partially.. 
Because  of  our  commitment  to  these  goals*  however*  special 
efforts  are  being  made  to  continue  this  research  to  Its 
cone luslon. 

The  structure  of  the  report  varies  from. that  suggested 
In  the  Guide  for  Preparing  Final  Reports  (September  1968)* 
for  two  reasons.  First*  the  project  was  not  oriented  towards 
hypothesis  testing*  but  towards  test  construction.  This 
demands*  in  the  case  of  th&  Vocational  Interest  Inventory  at 
least*  a different  pattern  of  exposition  from  the  one 
suggested  by  the  guide.  Secondly*  the  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Interest  Inventory  was  independent  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other  tests*  mace  it  seem  wiser  to  break  the  Report 
Into  two  major  parts  and  develop  each  separately.  . 
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I General  Introduction 


A*  Background  Information 

Ideally*  the  goal  of  all  vocational  rehab llltatloii  la  to 
assist  a client  In  securing  a Job  (a)  which  he  performs  compe- 
tent ly*  and  (b)  from  which  he  receives  some  measure  of  satls- 
f action*  Probably  this  Ideal  ls»  not  always  achieved,  in  the 
case  of  deaf  clients * one  of  their  chief  complaints  hoa  been 
the  lack  of  relationship  between  their  school  training  and  their 
actual  work  experience * leading  in  some  cases  to  poor  vocational 
adjustment.  An  amelioration  of  this  state  of  affairs  requires , 
however*  that  we  know  more  about  vocational  adjustment;  that  Is* 
more  about  Job  satisfaction  and  Job  satisfactoriness  (competence) . 

Vocational  adjustment  Is  only  one  stage  of  a two-stage 
process  of  vocational  development.  The  first  stage*  the  pro- 
vocations!* consists  of  all  behaviors  associated  with  the  world 
of  work  short  of  actually  seeking  and  obtaining  employment.  The 
second  or  vocational  stage  is  concerned  with  vocational  adjust- 
ment (Job  satisfaction  and  Job  satisfactoriness).  It  d.s  further 
hypothesized  that  the  kinds  of  pre-vocatlcnal  and  vocational 
behaviors  exhibited  by  a person  are  the  result  of  certain 
Individual  and  social  factors  *■  (Figure  1),  Chief  among  the 
Individual  factors  are  the  person's  vocational  Interest  pattern 
and  his  abf’lty  to  deal  with  certain  demands , Imposed  by  work. 

Regarding  these  Individual  factors*  in  a previous  study  on 
the  vocational  development  of  deaf  adolescents  (Berman  and 
Gullfoyle*  In  press)*  the  authors  had  occasion  to  examine  a 
variety  of  Interest  inventories  for  possible  use.  The  majority 
were  rejected  because  of  the  generally  high  level  of  language 
competence  demanded  of  the  respondent.  Only  two  of  these  were 
acceptably:  The  Gelst  Picture  Interest  Inventory  and  the 

California  Picture  Interest  Inventory  and  the  latter  was  finally 
chosen.  Subsequent  use  of  the  test*  nowever*  raised  several 
questions  (e,g,*  the  apparently  arbitrary  classification  of 
certain  Jobs*  and  the  fact  that  the  norms  of  our  deaf  sample 
differed  from  those  of  the  standardization  group)  which 
collectively  made  It  seem  worthwhile , to  produce  an  Inventory 
for  use  with  language  deprived  groups*  providing  the  counselor 
with  more  specific  Information  than  is  currently  available. 

Another  consequence  of  our  earlier  work  was  the  realization 
- — — - few--measures-^f -vocationally..; je elated,  aptitudes  are  available; 

we  were  forced  to  rely  upon  two;  spatial  and  clerical- ability-. 
Again*  It  seemed  worthwhile  to  develop  more  specific  measures 
of  vocational  abilities. 
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Fig.  1.  An  outline  of  the  major  components  of  vocational 
development . 
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B.  Statement,  of  the ■ Problem 


The  purpose  of  the  present  project  Is  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  developing  performance-type  measures  of  certain 
vocationally  relevant  personality  traits  and  of  developing  a 
pictorial  Interest  Inventory  more  suitable  for  language -deprived 
clients . 


C.  Review  of  Relevant  Literature 

There  appears  to  fee- little  In  the  literature  on  the  deaf 
that  relates  directly  io  the  development  of  vocational  choice 
and  the  variables  associated  with  It.  Much  of  the  research  has 
been  surveys  of  the  status  and  adjustment  of  deaf  adults,  and 
follow-up  studies  of  specific  groups  of  graduates  of  schools  for 
the  deaf.  These  surveys  have  attempted  to. Identify  the  major 
classification  of  deaf  workers  to  obtain  a general  Impression 
rf  how  deaf  adults  function  as  workers,  and  to  Isolate  some 
variables  which  differentiate  various  groups  within  the  deaf. 

The  National  Survey  (Lunde  & Blgman,  1959)  one  of  the  more 
recent  ones  and  encompasses  a very  large  sample.  A comparison 
of  thls^  survey  with  earlier  ones  (tfest,  1943;“ Bruce,  19&0; 

England  ft  Lofquist,  1958;  Martens,  1936)  shows  that  there  have 
been  Increases  in  the  average  number  of  years  of  school  attendance 
and  shlfta/to  more  skilled  occupations.  In  most  of  the  areas 
surveyed,^  the  economic  and  vocational  changes  found  In  the  deaf 
adult  population  parallel,  but  do  not  equal,  those  of  the  general 
population. 


Studies  of  graduates  of  specific  schools  (Peterson  & Brown, 
1933s  Railing,  1943s  Hlrsch,  1952 S Mog,  195*0  report  findings 
similar  to  those  of  Lunde  and  Blgman,  but  they  differ  in  specific 
areas.  Peterson  and  Brown  Indicate  that  their  respondents  placed 
a greater  emphasis  on  oral  communication  with' hearing  people  and 

had  a strong  feeling  of  isolation  from  hearing  co-workers . 

* 

Railing’s  study  found  that  the  majority  of  girls  do  not 
follow  the  trades  taught  In  schopls  (except  for  those  In  the 
sewlhg  trade),  that  the  graduated  feel  their  communication  skills 
are  lacking,  and  that  their  jbo  training  is  not  In  keeping  with 
the  job  opportunities  available.  Similarly,  the  Hlrsch  study 
results  show  a lower  percentage  of  Individuals  who  did  not  follow 
the. occupations  they  had  been  trained  for  In  schools,  than  noted 
by  other  studies.  In  addition,  very  few  of  the  respondents 
surveyed  reported  that  they  worked  for  friends  or  relatives. 
Finally,  rfog's  study  indicates  that  a h igh e r-per c entage— of-f  orroer~ 
students  had  obtained  additional  training  after  leaving  school, 
and  while  salaries  for  deaf  workers  were  found  to  be  generally 
lower  than  their  hearing  counterparts,  both  men  and  women  reported 
high  satisfaction  with  their  jobs. 

Jacobs  and  Gunderson  (1957)  found  that  there  Is  a high 
concentration  of  women  In  the  clerical  field  and  almost  none  In 
the  traditional  field  of  domestic  helpers  and  sewing  machine 


operators.  The  survey  of  their  employers  Indicates  that  the  deaf 
workers  were  generally  considered  to  he  extremely  satisfactory 
workers  * 

Both  Bruce  (19£>0)  and  Nett  (I960)  emphasise  the  Importance 
of  socialization  to  work  adjustment.  Bruce's  study  deals  with 
the  Interactions  between  the  deaf  graduates j their  co -workers , 
and  their  employers.  Both  authors  state 7t hat  difficulties  In 
communication  on  the  job  were  related  to  work  adjustment  rather 
than  attitudes  toward  hearing  workers. 

In  a study  by  Gelst  {1963)  the  interest  profiles  of  deaf 
workers  were  found  to  be  quite. similar  to  profiles  of  analogous 
occupational  groups  of  the  hearing.  A disproportionate  number  of 
the  deaf  hold  low  status,  low  paying,  and  generally  less  desirable 
manual  jobs, 

k ■ 

A report  by’  Dunn  (195?)  Indicates  that  the  deaf  have  levels 
of  employment  that  are  similar  to  the  national  average,  although 
only  fewer  than  half  completed  their  vocational  school  training. 
Slxty~one  percent  of  this  group  Indicated  .that  they  held  a job 

that  was  not  related  to  the  training  they  had  received. 

r & 

In  a recent  study,  Boatner,  Stuckless  and  Moores  (1964) 
found,  that  deaf  Individuals,  although  generally  satisfied  with 
their  jobs,  have  the  potential  to  increase  their  vocational 
opportunities  with  further  technical  training. 

A similar  study  by  Kronenberg  and  Blake  (1966)  confirms 
many  of  the  results  of  the  Boatner  sv;udy,  with  reference  to  the 
inferior  position  of  the  young  adult  deaf  in  employment,  occupa~ 
tlonal  level,  wages,  and  opportunities  for  advancement.  While 
both  studies  are  open  to  serious  methodological  critic  Ism;  as 
well  as  criticism  pertaining  to  the  way  they  present  comparisons 
with  the  general  population,  they  do  point  up  the  need  for  changes 
In  the  general  educational  programs  for  the  deaf  and  the  need 
for  new  vocational  training  resources* 

# f \ 

Most  of  these  researchers  agree  that  deaf  workers  make 
satisfactory  adjustments,  with  the  exception  of  a small  group  of 
maladjusted  Individuals  who  appear  w have  poor  .ability  for 
establishing  Interpersonal  relationships,  are  unable  to  communicate, 
and  have  no  awareness  of  social  expectations  (Coats,  1959; 

Shlnpaugh,  1956 5 Zabell,  1955;  Farber,  1959;  version,  1962),  This 
group  becomes  a special  problemrfor  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies , - as  we  11  as— f or^the-schools^-.  There  is  no  Information  _ 
regarding  development  of  these  Individual's,  and  they  remain  an 
enigma  to  the  guidance  counselors  and  to  the  educators. 

In  some  studies,  evaluations  have  been  made  on  small  samples 
of  deaf  subjects  In  terms  of  their  specific  vocational  Interests 
and  abilities.  Troop's  {1962)  study  found  that  only  22  of  the  50 
choices  made  by  clients  were  realistic The  judgment  of  the 
reality  of  the  preferences  was  based  on  an  evaluation  of  the 
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Intelligence  Quotient,  vocational  aptitude  and  interest  testing, 
speech  discrimination  scores,  and  language  ability. 

Myklebust's  (I960)1  evaluation  of  the  scores  received  by 
deaf  students  on  the  Kuder  Interest  Inventory,  as  they  compare 
with  the* vocational  choice  of  older  adolescent  girls,  is  that 
an  extremely  limited  range  of  vocational  choice  exists.  It  is 
his  feeling  that  his  subjects’  choices  may  reflect  an  unconscious 
awareness  that  opportunities  are  limi+v*d  or  that  deafness  Imposes 
a major  limitation  as  far  as  many  types  of  work  are  concerned. 

Bluett  (i939j  19^5)  j in  testing  and  interviewing  eleven 
members  of  a graduating  class  of  the  California  School  for  the 
Deaf,  reports  the  results  of  mental,  mechanical,  manual, 
personality,  and  vocational  Interest  tests.  The  sample  is  extremely 
small,  so  that  no  clear  inferences  are  made,  about*  the  functioning 
of  deaf  students* 

While  research  in  the  general  field  of  vocational  choice 
And  development  has  been  concerned  with  the  overall  process 
I of  such  development,  none  of  the  studies  of  the  deaf  are  part 

1 of  a larger  design  to  obtain  information  about  the  status  and 

adjustment  of  deaf  adults.  They  indicate  that  deaf  workers 
appear  to  have  adjusted,  but  a large  number  of  these  individuals 
are  not  following  the  training  thay  received  at  school.  In 
addition,  some  small  group  studies,  relating  to  testing  of  some 
characteristics  of  deaf  students,  have  been  completed.  Due 
to  the  nature  of  the  research  that  has  been  done,  professionals 
in  the  field  have  been  unable  to  utilize  this  information  in 
terms  of  developing  new  school  programs,  remedial  services  or 
more  appropriate  vocational  rehabilitation  services* 


D.  Setting 

The  development  and  evaluation  of  test  materials  were 
carried  out  in  the  Research  Department  of  the  Lexington  School 
for  the  Deaf,  which  consists  of  a library  and  seminar  room  and 
a series  of  offices.  Administration  of  the  materials  was  carried 
out  in  the  auditoriums  and  libraries  of  the  Marie  Katzenbach 
School  for  the  Deaf  (West  Trenton,  N.  J.)  and  the  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Deaf  (Morganton,  N,  C*). 
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II.  Personality  Traits 


A.  Introduction 


1.  The  Development  of  Performance  Tests  of  Personality 

a*  Theoretical  considerations.  The  measurement  of  person- 
allty  traits  or  needs,  which  my^oe  relevant  to  vocational  adjust* 
mcnt  of  the  deaf*  poses  numerous  problems.  Even  with  hearing 
populations*  the  conventional  self -report  Inventories  are  subject 
to  response  biases  (e.g**  acquiescence  or  social  desirability) 
Hfhlch  raise  questions  of  their  validity*  while  the  conventional 
projective  measures  are  subject  to  ambiguities  of  scoring  and 
Interpretation,  Wit h the  deaf*  the  dependence  of  both  these 
conventional  approaches  to  personality  measurement  on  verbal 
ability  render  them  practically  useless* 


For  these  reasons*  It  was  decided  early  In  the  development 
of  the  current  project  to  attempt*  wherever  possible*  the 
measurement  of  personality  dimensions  by  means  of  non-verbal 
performance  measures  - Such  an  approach  seemed  promising  for 
several  reasons.  , To  begin  with*  conventional  distinctions  between, 
personality  traits*  on  the  one  hand*  and  Intellectual  capacities** 
on  the  other*  have  always  been  somewhat  arbitrary.  Characteristic 
personality  "traits*"  .fcuch  as  persistence  or  frustration  tolerance 
are  probably  no  less  related  to  Intellectual  task  performance 
than  are  such  "capacities"  as  spatial  ability  or  abstract  reason- 
ing, Second*  on  practical  grounds > the  development  of  such  non- 
verbal performance  measures  might  provide  useful*  Job -re levant 
Information  to  a vocational  co wise lor  from  clients  whose  ability 
to  read  or  write  Is  limited  if  not  totally  absent , 


Wallace  (1966)  has*  In  fact*  proposed  that  all  perso&llty 
traits  may  be  defined  as  abilities  or  response  capabilities; 

In  conceiving  of  situations  in  which  social  needs  or  traits  are 
Presumed  operative,  it  seems  difficult  to  think  of  any  in  wfticn 
capability  statements  appear  less  Justified  than  predisposition 
statements,  por  example*  consider  the  individual" wno  way  Tje 
described  as  gregarious  or  high  In  need  yor  affiliation,  gather 
than  describe  such  an  individual  as  possessed  of  a strong  need 


_i poi 

to  "draw  near  and  enjoyabiy  co-operate  or  reclprocate^wl 
allied  other »"  could  we  not  describe  him  equally  well  in 
or  his  utter  inability  to  wlths^id  social  isolation  or  that  he 
is  quite  incapable  of  immpftndent  effort  Y "burning  to  essence" 
conceptions*  in  terms  of  traits*  might  we  npt  describe  a "shy11 
person  as  one  who  is  oT  m&king  assertive  responses  in 

certain  situations  (p,  TffiTV  - 


>ng 
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It  was  decided  then,  following  the  Wallace  conception  of 
personality  traits  as  "abilities/'  to  attempt  the  adaptation 
or  construction  of  a set  of  non-verbal  performance  measures 
of  such  personality  traits  as  might  be  vocationally  relevant. 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  develop  measures  which 
could  be  administered  by  a vocational  counselor  to  a deaf  client 
who  might  be  unable  to  read  or  write*  further  constraints  on 
test  construction  were  that  the  tests  require  little  In  the  way 
of  Instructions  which  could  not  be  easily  signed  and  that  they  be 
amenable  to  small  group  testing. 

Unfortunately*  these  constraints  eliminated  many  potentially 
useful  tests  Immediately.  Although  a considerable  Jamount  of 
research  In  the  pa3t  decade  has  been  devoted  to  cognitive  styles 
or  controls  (Gardner*  Holzman*  Klein*  Linton  & Spence*  1959) * 
which  reflect  the  influence  of  personality  characteristics  upon 
perception*  many  of  the  measures  require  complex  verbal  Ins true* 
tlons.  In  addition*  the  vocational  relevance  of  such  dimensions 
as  "scanning1'  or  "leveling-sharpening11  Is  not  clear.  Cattell  and 
his  co-workers  In  Illinois  and  elsewhere  have  also  championed 
the  development  of  objective  tests  of . personality;  however*  their 
tests  are  ^objective"  In  the  sense  that  the  subject  Is  unaware  of 
the  purposes  of  the  test*  Although  Cattell  and  Warburton  (1967) 
have  compiled  descriptions  of  over  tOO  such  test  procedures*  most 
are  highly  dependent  on  language  ability  for  either  instructions 
or  response . Others  have  no  known  predictive  or  factor  validity* 
while  a small  remainder  have  loadings  (often  small)  on  factors 
obtained  by  Cattell  (1937)  by  oblique  rotations  to  simple 
structure.  The  meaniqgs^of-these  factors  remain  far  from  clear 
and.  have  yet  to  be  systematically  related  to  such  external 
criteria  as  Job  performance.  

It  soon  became  apparent  that  simple  adaptation  of  perform- 
ance tests  having  demonstrable  reliability  and  validity  was 
not  possible  and  that  the  task  of  developing  ability  definitions 
of  vocationally  relevant  personality  traits  and  test  measures 
of  these  abilities  would  have  to  begin  anew. 

Following  the  guidelines  Bug^e«ted  by  Wallace  (1966)*  an 
effort  was  made  to  transform  standard  personality  dimensions 
such  as  Hurray  Vs  (1938)  needs  system  Into  response  capabilities 
or  tolerances.  A tolerance  was  defined  as  the, ability  ,of  an 
Individual  to  maintain  effective  functioning  In  the  face  of  an  ' 
environmental  press  whl.h  might  Impair  such  functioning.  Thus* 
Hurray's  definition  of  n Defendance  as  the  need  "to  defend  the 
self  against  assault*  criticism*  and  blame11  was  translated  .nto 
tolerance  for  criticism  and  defined  as  "the  ability  to  maintain 
effective  functioning  in  the  face  of  blame. or  criticism." 

i 

It  was  soon  found  that  such  tolerances  fell  readily  Into 
two  categories*  The  first*  social  tolerances*  consisted  of 
abilities  to  cope  with  pressures  from  the  social  environment; 
the  second*  task  tolerances*  comprised  abilities  to  function 
effectively  on  tasks  whose very  nature  produces  stress. 
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toons  those  social  tolerances  which  seemed  obviously 
vocationally  relevant  were  the  following,  m each  case,  the 
tolerance  may  be  defined  as  "the  ability  to  maintain  effective 
functioning  in  the  face  of  (the  environmental  stress  in 
parenthesis)****" 

1)  Socfal  tolerances 

Authority  (orders  or  control  by  supervisors) 

Criticism  (blame  or  criticism  by  others) 

Hostility  fintf&t  or  hostility  from  others) 

Isolation  (working  alone  or  being  ieolated  fjx>m  others) 

Among  the  task  tolerances  deemed  relevant  to  Job  satis- 
factorlness  were  the  following: 

2)  Task  Tolerances 

Boutina  (monotonous,  repetitive  work  demands) 

Detail  (painstaking  or  attention»damaiHlng  work) 
Distraction  (Interruptions  or  interferences  with  work) 
Frustration  (tasks  involving  unexpected  delays  or 
obstacles  to  reward) 
novelty  (continually*  changing  task  sets) 

Ambiguity  (confusing,  unclear  tasks  or  instructions) 

Although  it  was  anticipated  that  other  tolerances  might  be 
defined  which  were  job  relevant  and  that  rcdiflnltioni  might  be 
required,  the  above  list  provided  the  initial  modal  for  test 
construction. 

¥ 

Although  redefining  personality  needs  or  traits  a*  abilities 
along  lines  suggested  by  Wallace  provided  few  difficultly, 
practical  constraints  made  test  construction  for  many  of  the 
toierenoee,  particularly  the  social  ones,  practically  impossible* 
For  example,  the  measurement  of  tolerance  for  hostility,  in  an 
Ideal  sense,  would  require  the  measurement,  of  efficiency  on  a 
relatively  simple  task  before  and  after  the  subject  Was  incited 
or  made>  target  for  hostility*  However,  It  le  difficult  to  .. 
see  how  such  operations  could  praetieally  be  performed  ro»  a 
client  by  a vocational  counselor  without  serious  rspercusslone 
beyond  the  immediate  test 'situation*  Similarly,  tolerance  for 
Isolation  would  require  the  subject**  working  by  himself  for 
lengthy  periods  of  time,  and  yet  a major  aim  of  the  project  wee 
the  development  of  Short,  group  teste* 

* 

For  the  above  reasons  it  was  decided  to  confine  the  per* 
romance  measures  to  task  tolerances  * Here,,  too,  the  practical 
tasting  problems  were  difficult  to  surmount.  Tolerance  for 
routine  andny talt^are-unllkoly1  tobe  soapled-by^  short  beets 
end  the  arousal  of  frustration  without  destroying  the  testing 
relationship  Is  btiff lcult  * still  another  constraint  on  test 
development  appeared*  Ideally,  the  measurement  of  eyY  toler- 
ance would  require  a painstaking  process  or  test  development 
In  which  a large  nunberof  teats  would  be  construct ed  for  each  . 


tolerance;  tests  would  be  given  to  small  groups  and  periodically 
revised  or  modified  many  times . Such  a process  would,  however, 
require  several  years  of  research  and  development.  Since  the 
current  project  was  limited  to  two  years,  this  procedure  was 
impracticable.  The  alternative  was  to  attempt  to  develop  a few 
brief  measures  of  each  tolerance  which  might  then  be  administered 
to  a large. group  of  subjects.  The  large  group  testing  procedure 
has  the  advantage  of  providing  a crude,  but  relatively  quicic, 
way  of  assessing  the  tenability  of  the  tolerance  model  itself. 
Reliabilities  of  each  test  could  be  obtained;  sex  and  other 
* population  differences  in  performance  could  be  assessed  and 
methods  of  factor  analysis  could  be  employed.  This  last  was 
a decisive  consideration,  since  factor  analytic  techniques, 
which  require  large  samples,  could  provide  an  answer  to  a crucial 
Question:  Do  these  tolerances  really  measure  Independent  aspects 

of  personality  or  are  they  highly  correlated  measures  of  a single 
dimension  of  "'coping  ability?”  It  was  therefore  decided  to  try  a 
broad,  general  attack  on  the  problem  rather  than  the  more  cautious 
one*  That  is,  a number  of  orief  measures  were  constructed  which  > 
seemed  to  offer  representative  ways  of  measuring  task  tolerances 
and  these  were  administered  to  large  groups  of  subjects  of  both 
sexes  at  two  large  schools  for  the  deaf* 

a 

b.  Test  measures . 

(1)  Tolerance  for  Detail.  The  measurement  of  tolerance 
for  detail  demands  tasks  which  require  the  subject  to  make  fine 
perceptual  and/or  cognitive  distinctions.  Four  measures  are 
employed. 


(a)  Mark  the  Numbers  Test  * This  test  requires  the 
subject  to  scan  lines  of  ntunbers  for  every  number  2,  5,  or  8,  anij 
to  cross  them  out.  The  test  consists  of  5 pages  of  random 
numbers  arranged  in  22  rows  with  20  numbers  to  a line.  Ss  were 
allowed  2i  minutes  per  page.  (It  was  determined  beforehand  that 
this  time  span  was  sufficiently  brief  to  make  it  ail  Out  impossible 
to  complete  a page.)  Total  test  time  was  12£  minutes. \ Total 
number  of  correct  responses  on  pages  one  and  five  is  the  measure. 


L 

(b)  Circle  the  Same  [Test.  .This  test  is  similar  to 
the  previous  one,  in  that  it  requires  the  subject  to  scan  several 
pages  of  alpha-numeric  combinations  for  those  exactly  the  same  as 
the  one  presented  at  the  head  of  each  page*  The  test  consisted 
of  4 pages,  each  containing  a set  of  9 character  combinations 
arranged  in  20  rows  and  6 columns..  Ss  were  allowed  2j  minutes 
per  page  for  a total  time  of  10  minutes*  The  number  of  correct 
identifications,  is  the  measure. 


(c)  Clerical  Skills  Test.  In  this  test,  the  subject 
is  presented  with  a set  or  standard  stimuli  (20  lines  of  names, 
addresses,  and  amounts  of  money) .and  a corresponding  set  of  com- 
parison stimuli.  The  sufcJe.c£Za_J;ask_is  to  scan,  line  by  line, 
the  comparison  stimuli,  for  any  deviations  from  the  standard 
(e.g. , Mr.  for  Mrs.,  John  for  jqan).  It. thus  differs  from  the 
preceding  tests  in  requiring  the  subject  t6  focus  on  differences 

rather  than  similarities. 

h - [* 


(d)  Follow  the  Instructions  Teat,  Of  the  four  testa 
measuring  tolerance  for  detail,  this  Is  cognitively  the "most 
demanding,  since  it  involves  short-term  memory  in  addition  to 
scanning.  Briefly,  the  subject  is  first  instructed  to  go  to  a 
particular  page,  column  and  row.  Arriving  there,  he  is  given 
fresh  instruction,  and  so  on,  until  he  is  finally  asked  to  enter 
a three- letter  code  on  his  answer  sheet.  Total  time  is  15 .minutes. 
The  number  of  correct  three- letter  codes  entered  is  the  measure. 

* -i 

(2)  Tolerance  for  Routine > Measurement  of  thf.s  tolerance 
requires  tasks  of  a relatively  simple  nature,  requiring  little  in 
the  way  of  intellectual  ability,  so  as  to  be  repetitious  and 
monotonous.  Any  performance  decrement  over  time  can  then  be 
attributed  unambiguously  to  the  routine  nature  of  the  4ask. 

Decrement  of  accuracy  scores  (essentially  second  page  accuracy 
minus  last  page  accuracy;  performance  on  the  first  page  is 
contaminated  with  practice  effects)  for  four  tests  are  used.  Two 
of  them  have  already  been  described:  Mark  the  Numbers  Test  and  ^ 

Circle  the  Same  Test.  (The  general  independence  of  total  test 
scores  and  difference  scores  makes  this  procedure  defensible.) 

(a)  Mark  the  Numbers  Test.  As  noted  previously,  this 
test  requires  a total  time  of  12$  minutes-  Although  this  is  a 
very  brief  period  of  time,  to  obtain  a measure  of  Ss  ability  to 
tolerate  monotony,  it  was  hoped  that  any- performance  decrement 
that  might  emerge  would  do  so  during  this  period,  since  ~a  longer 
test  would  probably  prove  impractical  in  a counseling  situation. 

(b)  Copy  the  Numbers  Test.  This  measure  represents  t 

an  alternative  approach  to  the  problem.  While  the  Mark  the  j 

Numbers  test  is  simple  and  repetitive,  sustained  attention  or 
vigilance  over  a long  period  is  not  required/  To  assess  this 
aspect  of  performance  on  routine  f&Sks,  a set  of  lBo  slides  of 
randomly  selected  eight-digit  numbers  is  flashed  on  a screen  at 
a constant  rate  of  one  every  five  seconds.  The  S's  task  is  to 
simply  copy  the  numbers  he  sees  on  an. answer  sheet.  Since  a 
five-second  interval  is  Just  long  enough  for  most  Ss  to  copy  a 
single  eight-digit  number,  the  task  requires  constant  attention 
and  continued  effort  over  a 15-minute  time  period.  Again,  an 
accuracy  score  is  obtained  by  counting  the  total  nuidber  of  errors 
and  a performance  decrement  score  is  obtained  b£  subtracting  the 
number  of  errors  during  the  last  l£  minutes  from  the  first  l£ 
minutes . 


(3)  Tolerance  for  Plstraotion.  Two  measures  of  this 
tolerance  designed  by  Messick  and  Fritsky  (1963)  **  vari&nts  of 
the  Stroop  Color-Word  Interference  Test  (Stroop,  1935)  are 
employed.  In  each,  the  S is  required  to  perform  a task  under' 
control  and  interference  conditions.  In  the  Speed  bf  Summation 
Test  the  S counts  tallies  (e.g..  Ill  + 11  = 5)  in  the .control 
condition,  and  letters  whiqh  spell  numbers  (e.g.,  one  + two  ~ 6)  - 
in  the  interference  condition.  In  the  Word  Direction  Test  the  S 
must  indicate  the  direction  in  which  a standard  wbrd  (round)  is 
printed  (e.g.,  left  to  right,  top  to  bottom)  in  the  control 
condition,  and  of  a word  spellings  direction  (e.g.,  "down")  . 
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In  the  Interference  condition*  Since  scores  under  the  two 
conditions  are  highly  correlated*  regressed  scores  are  obtained 
by  subtracting  the  Sfs  predicted  score  (i*e**  predicted  from  his 
score  under  the  control  condition)  rom  his  actual  score  under 
the  Interference  condition. 

# 

► 

(4)  Tolerance  for' Ambiguity.  This  tolerance  was  measured 

by  two  tests*  both  essentially  aimed  at  assessing  the  tolerance 
through  response  styles*  ^he  well-known  research  of  Adorno* 
Frenkel-Brunswlck*  Levinson*  and  Sanford  (1950)  has  indicated 
that  Ss  who  are  Intolerant  of  ambiguity  tend  to  ehoose  extremes 
and  avoid  nuances  in  their  Judgments.  In  the  Design  Preference 
Test.  Ss  are  asked  to  rate  essentially  meaningless  designs  on  a 
five-point  scale*  ranging  from  “beautiful"  to  "ugly."  In  the 
Picture  Meaning  Test*  a pictorial  adaptation  of  the  standard  type 
of  Semantic  Differential*  Ss  are  required  to  rate  a set  of 
pictures  of  everyday  objects  on  six  seven-point  scales:  soft -hard *& 

allVe-dead*  weak-strong*  fast -slow*  small- large*  and  true-false. 
Measures  of  the  tendency  to  take  extreme  positions*  and  to  take  a 
neutral  position  are  used  as  measures  in  both  tests* 

(5)  Tolerance  for  Frustration.  The  general  procedure  for 
obtaining  a-  measure  of  a Ss  tolerance  for  frustration  is  to 
present  him  with  an  Insoluble  or  near  insoluble  task  In  which 
particular  kinds  of  “easy"  solutions  or  options  are  available. 

The  general  measure  of  his  tolerance  is  taken  either  from  the 
incidence  of  his  use  of  these  options*  or  the  time  taken  to 
choose  one  of  them.  Three  measures  were  initially  employed: 

an  Embedded  Figures  Test1  (Frustration.  Form);  an  Insoluble  Problems 
Test;  and  an  Instant  Insanity  Test.  This  last  measure  was  a 
commercially  available  puzzle*  involving  four  cubes  whose  sides 
were  painted  with  one  of  four  colors.  The  task  is  to  reproduce 
a pattern  where  no  visible  adjacent  sides  have  the  same  color* 

Some  Initial  work  with  the  puzzle  led  us  to  believe  that  the  task 
would  be  far  too  difficult  for  more  than  a few  of  our  subjects* 
even  with  prior  experience*  It  was  subsequently  dropped  from 
the  analysis*  however*  because  a surprising  number  of  subjects 
succeeded  in  solving  it  within  the  time  limit. 

(a)  Embedded  Figures  Test.  The  Frustration  Form 
consists  of  10  geometrical  patterns  which  a S is  told  may  or 
may  not  contain  a test  figure  (<3  ) of  the  same  size.  For  each 
pattern  the  S is  required  to  decide  Whether  or  not  the  figure 
is  present l If  he  decides  that  it  Is  not*,  he  checks  off  a "SD" 
and  proceeds  to  the  next  pattern.  If  he  decides  that  it  is 
there*  he  checks  off  a “YES1'  and  then  traces  the  test  figure  in 
the  pattern.  Actually*  all  patterns  contain  the  test  figure* 
but  previous  research  Indicated  that  these  particular  patterns 
were  very  difficult  even  for  hearing  adults.  Thus*  the  S may 
avoid  the  frustrating  demands  of  the  test  situation  by  checking 
off  the  response  and  proceeding  on  to  the  next  problem. 

The-ni»A>er -of^EO“~responses  and.  the  number  of  incorrect  ’tSTES1' 
responses  (which  In  every  case  were  clearly  inaccurate) “are  to  be 
taken  as  measures  of  the  S*s  tolerance  (since  both  responses 
represent  an  easy  solution) . 
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(b)  Insoluble  Problems  Test  * This  test  Is  similar 
to  the  previous  test  In  that  It  presents  cnS  with  a series  of 
geometrical  patterns  to  be  reproduced  without  lifting  his  pencil 
from  the  paper.  Some  of  the  problems  are  easy,  some  are 
moderately  hard,  and  two  are  Insoluble.  The  total  number  of  . 
attempts  at  all  Items  Is  taken  as  the  measure. 

* ■» 

(6)  Tolerance  for  Criticism.  Only  one  test  was  employed 
here  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  other  feasible  .way  of  measur- 
ing this  tolerance  was  found.  Each  S Is  given  the  WISC  Coding 
Test.  At  the  completion  of  the  test,  the  S Is  asked  to  score 
KTs” responses  and  enter  them  on  a score  sheet  containing  fake 
norms  (designed  so  that  even  the  fastest  possible  performance 

Is  rated  low)  • The  S is  then  given  a coding  test  similar  to  the 
first*  and  his  performance  Is  recorded.  A decrement  In  perform* 
ance  or  an  Improvement  below  the  level  to  be  expected  as  a result 
of  practice  Is  taken  as  indicating  low  tolerance  for  criticism. 

. Thus*  a regressed  difference  score  is  obtained  by  subtracting 
the  3’s  predicted  score  on  the  second  test  (based  on  regression 
with  the  first  test)  from  his  actual  score. 

i 

(7)  Tolerance  for  Novelty.  Measures  of  tnis  tolerance 
are  obtained  by  giving  the  s parts  of  the  following  tasks: 
Circling  Identities;  Word  Direction;  Clerical  Skills ; Crossing 
Out  ftumb'erS;  and  Counting  Letters.  The  S was  required  to  switch 

« from  one  task  to  another;  .and  his  performance  of  the  five  tasks 
under  this  condition  Is  compared  with  his  performance  under  the1 
regular,  test  conditions  by  subtracting  his  standard  (Z)  score  for 
each  task  under  the  novelty  condition  from  that  under  the  regular 
condition.  Theoretically;  Intolerance  for  novelty  should  be 
reflected  by  a performance  decrement  in  each  task  when  it  is 
taken  under  conditions  of  rapidly  changing  sets. 

(8)  Field  Independence.  In  addition  to  the  tolerance 

measures;  two  other  performance  tests  are  included  in  the 
battery:  the  Thur stone  Hidden  Figures  Test  and  a group 

Embedded  Figures'  Test  [Kegular  FormTI  Although  It  Is  not  clear 
whether  performance  on  these  tests  is  related  to  any  task 
tolerance  as  here  defined;  they  have  been  labelled  as  measures 

of  “field  independence11  by  Witken,  Dyk,  Faterson;  Good  enough,  and 
Karp  (1962).  Partly  in  order  to  assess  the-relpvance  of.  Field 
Independence,  so  frequently  implicated  as  a stable  personality 
trait,  to  the  other  measures  of  tolerances  employed,  these  two 
tests  are  included.  The  Embedded  Figures  Test  (Regular  Form) 
is  the  same  as  the  one  ineiitloned  earlier  (even  to  the  extent  of 
using  the  same  test  figure),  except  that  in  this  form  the  S knows 
in  advance  that  all  patterns  contain  the  test  figure.  Els  task 
Is  simply  to  find  them.  In  the  Hidden  Figures  Test,  the  S Is 
presented  with  a series  of  test  figures,  each  with  four  patterns. 
His  task  Is  to  check  off  those  patterns  In 'which  the  test  figure 
occurs.  In  both  cases,  the  S*s  score  is  the  number  of  correct 
Identifications  made  within  the  time  limits. 
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2 . The  Development  of  Personality  Trait  Rating  Scaleg 

The  difficulties  encountered  In  developing. performance 
measures  of  social  tolerances  require  that  the  tests  developed 
be  supplemented  by  an  alternate  procedure.  In  fact,  the  practical 
problems  of  applying  the  Wallace  {1$66)  abilities  model  to  actual 
test  construction  *■  'ton  demanded  that  it  be  supplemented  by  one  of 
the  more  conventional  trait  models.  Thus,  while  the  measurement 
of  social  and  trait  tolerances  by  means  of  objective  tests  was 
considered  the  Ideal  way  of  measuring  vocationally- relevant 
personality  dimensions  among  the  deaf.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
current  project  could  make  only  a beginning  step  In  the  direction 
of  defining  and  measuring  such  tolerances.  Consequently,  an 
alternate  strategy  was  adopted  by  supplementing  the  theoretical 
approach,  upon  which  the  tolerance  model  was  based,  with  a more 
empirical  one. 

a.  The  preliminary  study  of  DVR  records . This  empirical 
approach  began  with  a perusal  oF  case  records  of  deaf  clients 
of  the  New  fork  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  who  had 
made  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  vocational  adjustments. 

The  case  records  of  all  such  clients  active  with  this  agency 
during  the  period  1964-1<J67  were  divider,  by  agreement  of  two 
psychologists.  Into  categories  of  "satisfactory*  and  “unsatis- 
factory" vocational  adjustment.  The  purpose  of  this  procedure 
was  not  formal  Investigation  but  rather  the  development  of 
hypotheses  about  the  dimensions  along  .which  the  two  groups 
differed.  " 

As  expected,  the  obvious  dimensions  of  Language  Competence 
and  Educational  Background  were  clearly  present.  Poor  voca- 
tional, adjustment  was  much  more  common  among  those  who  had 
difficulty  communicating  or  those  having  limited  education  or 
Intelligence.  Since  measuring  these  dimensions  has  posed  few 
problems  In  the  past,  attention  was  centered  upon  personality 
differences  between  the  two  groups.  At  least  three  dimensions 
were  noted: 

(1)  Social  Agreeableness.  Inability  to  get  along  with 
co-workers  or  employers  was  common  among  the  poorly  adjusted. 
Extreme  suspiciousness,  egocentric ity,  paranoid  tendencies 
and  chronic  hostility  were  among  the  reasons  often  given  for  a 
client's  leaving  or  being  unable  to  hold  a job. 

(2)  Social  Assertiveness.  Unsatisfactory  employees  were 
frequently  extremely  dependent,  lacking  in  initiative,  unwilling 
to  accept  respohslbility>  and  *ow  In  motivation  to  achieve. 

Often,  this  was  associated  with  the  self-concept  of  a child 
rather  than  an  adult  andrthe  client  seemed  unwilling* to 
surrender  the  protection  pf/ parent's  or  social  agencies. 

(3)  pmotional  Stability.  Extreme  impulslvlty,  low 
frustration  tolerance,  and  overt  or  near-psychotic  behavior  were 
also  found  frequently  among  the  clients  making  poor  vocational 
adjustment. 
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b.  The  Norman  personality  trait  model.  A striking  feature 
of  this  prelLminarymodei  of  vocationally relevant  character-  ! 

istics  is  the  similarity  of  several  of  the  dimensions  to  factors  j 
identified  by  Norman  {1963)  as  recurring  repeatedly  in  factor 
analytic  studies  of  peer  nomination  ratings  of  personality. 

Starting  with  Cattell's  (1957)  "standard  reduced  personality 
sphere"  derived  from  Allport  and  OdbertTs  (1936)  list  of  adjectives 
implying  personality  traits,  Tupes  & Chrlstal  (1953,  1961 ) and 
Norman  (1963)  were  able  to  identify  five  orthogonal  factors  which 
were  replicated  with  remarkable  consistency  in  several  studies. 

These  factors  were:  (1)  Extroversion  or  Surgency;  (2)  Agreeable- 

ness;  (3)  Conscientiousness;  (4)  Emotional  Stability;  and 
(5)  Culture,  In  Comparing  these  factors  to  the  dimensions 
characterizing  the  poor  vocational  adjusters , the  following 
parallels  could  be  drawn,  Norman's  Ext rovers ion -Surgency  factor, 
composed  of  such  scales  as  Talkative-Silent,  Frank-Secretive,  \ 

Adventurous-Cautious,  and  Sociable-Reclusive,  may  just  as  well  be  ] 
defined  as  an  Assertiveness  factor,  since  the  term  Assertiveness  i 
implies  both  outgo ingness  or  extroversion  and  high  initiative  and 
energy  level  (surgency).  So  defined,  this  factor  seems  similar  i 

to  the  dimension  of  Social  Assertiveness  suggested  in  the  pre-  \ 

. limlnary  model.  Norman's  Agreeableness  factor,  composed  of  scales  ] 
measuring  Goodnatured-Irritable,  Not  Jealous -Jealous,  Gentle-  * 

Headstrong,  and  Cooperatlve-Negativlstic,  was  a clear  parallel  to 
the  Social"  Agreeableness  dimension  suggested  in  the  DVK  study. 
Similarly,  Norman's  Emotional  Stability  factor,  comprised  of  the  I 
scales  Poised-Nervous,  Calm-Anxious,  Composed-Excitable,  and  \ 

Not  Hypochondriacal -Hypochondriacal,  was  a direct  parallel. for 
the  same  dimension  appearing  in  the  DVK  cases.  Of  Norman's  other  ! 

two  factors  of  Conscientiousness  and  Culture,  the  former  at  least  ! 

is  of  obvious  vocational  relevance  while  the  latter  is  probably  \ 

more  relevant  for  college  populations  than  for  the  deaf.  In  a ] 

later  ?tudy  (Norman,  1967),  using  inventory  scales  rather  than  j 

peer  ratings,  this  fifth  factor  virtually  disappeared  on  rotation  ; 
and  only  the  first  four  emerged.  On  this  basis  it  was  decided  i 

to  develop  measures  of  the  following  four  vocationally  relevant  i 

personality  traits:  (1)  Assertiveness;  (2)  Agreeableness; 

(3) 'Conscientiousness;  and  (4)  Emotional  Stability. 

c . The  rating  scale  appro ach.  In  view  of  the  highly  I 

experimental  nature  of  the  personality  tests,  it  became  essential 
to  obtain  supplementary  measures  jot  the  personality  dimensions  ^ 

for  which  no  tests  could  be  constructed  as  well  as  to  find  a 
criterion  by  which  test  validity  could  be  judged.  Personality 
trait  ratings  appeared  to  be  the  most  suitable-procedure;  however, 
the  well-known  problems  inherent  in  rating  scales  (halo  effect, 
rater  bias,  etc.)  required  a validity  check  on  these  procedures 
as  well.  Consequently,  two  rating  procedures  were  adopted.  The 
first  was  by  means  of  obtaining  conventional  ratings  from  teachers  j 
and  counselors;  the  second  was  by  means  of  obtaining  pfeer'nomina-  | 
tion  ratings  directly  from  the  subjects.  ’ The  two  procedures  have 
complementary  assets  and  liabilities.  Teachers,  counselors,  and 
peers  view  the  subject  in  different  contexts  and  possibly  by  1 

means  of  different  standards  and  processes  of  social  perception,  I 
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The  peer  nomination  procedure  had  resulted  In  recurrent  personality 
factors  which  seemed  vocationally  relevant*  In  addition,  through 
Its  use  of  a forced  choice  procedure,  rater  bias  Is  eliminated*  - 
However,  It  must  be  assumed  that  all  peer  groups  are  equal  to  each 
other  on  all  traits*  The  conventional  procedure,  used  for  teachers 
and  counselors,  does  not  control  rater  bias  but  does  not  require 
assumptions  of  the  equality  of  peer  groups.  Thus,  the  correlation 
between  peer  and  teacher  ratings  on  each  tfalt  would  represent  a 
conservative  measure  of  the  concurrent  validity  of  the  two 
procedures  and  both  could  be  used  as  criteria  for  measuring  test 
validity.  A factor  analysis  of  the  two  kinds  of  ratings  would 
provide  a way  of  detecting  whether  deaf  adolescents  perceive  each 
other  along  the- same  broad  factors  as  the  hearing  Ss  reported  by 
Norman  and  others . A comparison  of  factors  derived  from  the  two 
procedures  could  provide  Information  as  to  whether  teachers  and 
peers  used  similar  or  different  social  perception  processes* 
Furthermore,  Norman  (1963)  used  the  peer  nomination  procedure  as 
a basis  for  both  constructing  and  validating  a self-report  adjec- 
tive checklist  and  personality  Inventory.  If  deaf  subjects  could 
reliably  and  validly  report  on  the  personality  traits  of  their 
peers,  then  the  possibility  Is  opened  of  developing  a self-report 
procedure  which  could  be  validated  against  the  p$er  rating  criteria. 
Such  a self-report  measure,  if  It  were  free  of  response  sets  such 
as  social  desirability  or  dissimulation,  might  completely  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  complicated  and  d If flcult-to-construct  performance 
tests*  Recently,  Norman  (1963)  has  proposed  a technique  for 
developing  such  self-report  techniques . 

d.  Construction  of  the  peer  rating  scale.  There  Is  no  way 
of  avoiding  language  In  the  construction  of  a peer  nomination 
rating  scale*  An  effort  was  therefore  made  to  construct . Items 
- ■ which  were  linguistically  relatively  simple  and  which  could  be 

conveyed  by  means  of  the  standard  American  sign  language  by  a 
skilled  Interpreter.  The  Descriptive  Adjective  Inventory, 
constructed  by  Norman  (1963)  and  based  on  factors  obtained  from 
peer  nomination  ratings,  provided  an  Initial  pool  of  trait 
adjectives  for  translation*  In  consult at lbn  with  two  highly 
experienced  interpreters,  Norman's  193  adjectives  were  reduced 
to  60,  which  could  be  rendered  Into  simple,  slgnable  sentences 
about  which  reliable,  ratings  could  be  anticipated..  To  these  were, 
added  ten  linguistically,  mo  re  complex  sentences  .aimed  at  obtaining 
direct  ratings  of  the  tolerances  being  measured  by  the  performance 
tests.  Of  the  6o  Items,  16  were  presumably  related  to  Agreeable- 
ness, 19  to  Assertiveness  (Norman  rs  Extroversion  dr  Surgency 
factor),  15  to  Conscientiousness,  seven  to  Emotional  Stability, 
and  three  to  Intelligence  (the  nearest  equivalent  to  Hormones 
“Culture1’  factor). 
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B,  Methodology 

1.  Project  Program  and  Professional  Staff 

It  became  apparent  at  the  outset  of  the  project  that  the 
participation  of  all  staff  members  In  all  aspects  of  the  project 
was  too  unwieldy.  Accordingly , the  project  was  divided  Into  two 
parts : construction  of  an  interest  Inventory,  and  construction 

of  a test  battery  of  personality  measures.  Including  construction 
of  rating  scales.  Dr.  George  Gullfoyle  was  assigned  the  respon~ 
slbilltyof  Constructing  the  Interest  Inventory,  He  was  aided 
by  two  graduate  assistants.  Miss  Bonnie  Stone  (whose  assistance 
was  reoulred  only  for  the  first  year)  and  Miss  Laura  Katz> 

Dr.  Jules  Greensteln,  aided  Initially  by  Mr.  Joseph  Snyder,  was 
given  the  responsibility  of  producing  the  performance  and  rating 
measures.  In  this  he  was  given  some  assistance  by  Dr.  Gullfoyle. 

Dr.  Alan  Lerman,  the  Project  Director,  worked  with  Drs.  Gullfoyle 
and  Greensteln  on  all  phases  of  the  project.  All  staff  members, 
augmented* by  several  assistants,  participated  in  the  administration 
of  the  tests. 

In  the  case  of  the  t&st  battery,  work  began  simultaneously  . 
on  both  the  rating  scales  and  the  battery  of  tolerance  measures. 

/An  extensive  discussion  of  the  Individual  steps  taken  In  each 
would  be  prohibitively  long.  In  any  chse,  the  major  steps  are 
discussed  In  other  parts  of  the  report.  An  outline  of  the  steps 
Is  presented  below.  3 

A-  * 1 

' r' 

Peer  (PBS)  and  Teacher  (TRS-1,  2)  Rating  Scales 

a.  Initial  selection  of  relevant  adjectives  (Herman,  1963). 

b.  Insertion  of  adjectives  Into  short  statements. 

c.  Modification  of  statements,  in  consultation  with  two 
experienced  Interpret ers--one  deaf,  one  hearing. 

d.  Construction  of  Item  (statement)  slides. 

e.  Development  of  Instruction?  for  students  (In  consultation 
with , interpreters)  and  for  teachers. 

f.  Cons tract Ion  of  Instructional  slides  (students)  and 
sheets  (teachers). 

g.  Preliminary  test4ng-&f— instructions  and  Items  (PBS). 

h.  Modification  of  PBS  Instructions  and  Items. 

1.  Construction  of  TRS-1  and  TRS-2. 

j.  Construction  of  peer  groups. 

k.  Assignment  of  students  to  teachers  and  counselors 
(on  basis  of  familiarity). 

l.  Administration  of  rating  scales. 

m.  Scoring  and  analyzing  rating  scale  results. 

Tolerance  Battery 

a.  Review  of  the  literature. 

b.  Selection  of  commercially  available  tests:  Thu rs tone 

Hidden  Figures  Test;  WISC  Coding  Test. 

c . Modification  of  existing  experimental,  tests ; Word 
Direction  Test;  Speed  of  Summation  Test;  Picture  Meaning 

, Test;  Design  Preference  Test. 
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d.  Creation  of  new  tests:  Copy  the  Numbers 3 Mark  the  Num- 
bers; Circle  the  Same;  Follow  Instructions;  Embedded 
Figures  (Regular  and  Frustration  Forms);  Insoluble 
Problems . 

e.  Creation  of  detailed  instructions  for  each  test (in  con- 
sultation with  interpreters), 

f.  Construction  of  visual  aids  (posters  with  practice 
problems) , 

g.  Preliminary  testing  of  instructions  and  instruments, 

h.  Modification  of  tests, 

i.  Administration  of  tests. 

j.  Scoring  and  analyzing  of  tests, 

2.  Population  and  Sample 

The  population  for  which  our  tests  were  designed  consists 
of  air  students  (male  and  female)  enrolled  in  residential  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States,  between  15  and  18  years  of 
age,  who  are  capable  of  understanding  our  test  instructions.  Con- 
siderations of  such  parameters  as  extent  of  hearing  loss,  age  of 
onset,  and  prepence  of  secondary  handicaps,  were  ignored  on  the 
grounds  that  the  ability  to  properly  grasp  the  test  Instructions 
was  a .perfectly  adequate  screen.  Students,  who  for  whatever 
reason  failed  to  demonstrate  understanding  of  test  instructions, 
were  simply  dropped.  In  any  event,  an  inquiry  into  the  reasons 
for  these  failures  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  project. 

A sample  of  this  population  was  obtained  by  using  all  stu- 
dents meeting  the  above  requirements,  from  two  geographically 
distinct  residential  schools;  one  in  North  Carolina  and  one, in 
New  Jersey,  Both  are  state  operated  institutions  with  relatively 
large  student  populations,  and  with  large  vocational  training 
programs,  furthermore,  both  use  the  "combined1*  method  of  in- 
struction (i,e,,  lipreading  augmented  with  fingerspelling  and 
signing). 

3-  Admin 1st ration  of  Scales 

a.  Construction  of  peer  groups.  Since  the  administration 
of  the  Peel1"  Rating  Scale  requires  that  all  Ss  in  a peer  group 
know  each  other,  Ss  first  checked  off  on  a list  of  students  at 
the  school  those  whan  they  kenw.  Peer  groups  of  equal  size 

(N  = 13)  were  then  constructed  for  each  sex  in  order  to  maximize 
mutual  familiarity  of  Ss  within  a group  and  to  insure  that  no  S 
was  unknown  to  another  S in  the  same  groqp.  In  general,  the  peer 
groups  consisted  of  Ss  of  approximately  the  sane  age,  grade  or 
residence  hall,  Diis  procedure  permitted  the  formation  of  7 
male  and  8 female  peer  groups  of  13  Ss  each,  yielding  a total 
sample  of  195*subjects, 

b.  Peer  rating  scale  (PBS) . Each  item  of  the  PBS  consisted 
of  two  sentences,  one  positive  (e.g.,,,Biey  are  neat.1')  and  one 
negative  (e.g.,1lTfiey  are  not  neat,  ) presented  sequentially. 

Items  were , presented  simultaneously  in  two  ways:  fl)  in  sentence 
form,  projected  by  slides  on  a large  screen;  and  (2)  in  sign 
language,  by  an  interpreter.  For  each  sentence  Ss  checked  the 
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names  of  the  three  Ss  in  their  peer  group  who  were  aost  closely  ■ 

characterized  by  each  sentence.  Ss  were  instructed  not  to  choose 
themselves  and  not  to  choose  the  same  persons  for  sequential  sen-  * 
tences  (positive  and  negt  ive  poles).  Thus*  of  the  12  Ss  other  st 

than  the  subject  in  each  peer  group*  25#  were  rated  high  on  each  * 

trait  (scored  2)*  25#  were  rated  low  (scored  0),  and  were 
omitted  (scored  1).  The  Ss  score  on  each  of  the  70  items  con- 
sisted of  the  sum  of  his  ratings  by  the  ot..er  12  Ss  in  his  group. 

L 

c*  Teacher  rating  scales  (TBS-1 *2) . Each  S in  the  sample  was 
also  rated  by  two  teachers  and  one  counselor  on  two  rating  scales. 

The  first  scale  (TES-1)  consisted  of  60  of  the  same  items  used  in 
the  PBS  which  were  to  be  rated  along  a 9-point  scate  ranging  from 
"never  true. of  S"  to  "always  true  of  S.  This  rating  scale  served 
the  purpose  of  providing  a validity  check  on  PBS  items  and  also 
permitted  an .examination  of  whether  the  same  factors  of  social  « 

trait  evaluation  were  present  in  both  teachers  and  students.  The 
second  scale  (TBS -2)  consisted  of  27  items  relating  to  social  and 
task  tolerances*  also  to  be  rated  along  a 9- point  scale  (e.g.* 

"How  dues  this  student  deal  with  routine  work?").  This  scale 
served  two  purposes;  it  provided  a criterion  for  evaluating  the 
performance  tests  constructed  to  measure  these  tolerances ; and 
provided  a means  for  determining  which  of  these  tolerances  were 
related  to  the  broader  personality  dimensions  being  measured  by 
the  PRS  and  TBS-1. 

d.  Admini st rat ion  procedures.  The  rating  scales  and  the  per- 
formance battery  were  administered  at 'different  tinier.  The  rating 
scales  were  administered  first.  Prior  to  going  to  both  schools*  . 

rating  materials  and  instructions  for  the  teachers  and  counselors  1 

were  mailed  ahead.  School  staff  members  distributed  the  materials*  ; 
and  they  were  returned  at  the  time  the  peer  rating  scales  were  j 

administered.  The  procedure  for  administering  the  scales  was  as  \ 

follows;  On  the  first  testing  day*  all  students  were  assembled 
in  the  auditorium  according  to  a prearranged  seating  plan  (designed 
to  keep  members  of  the  same  peer  group  from  sitting  too  near  each 
other*  since  in  preliminary  tests  it  was  noticed  that  students 
were  observing  each  other's  responses).  When  all  students  were 
in  plac?*  an  interpret  sr  on  the  stage  first  asked  each  group  to 
stand  up  (each  peer  group  had  a differently  colored  front  cover 
on  their  answer  booklets)  so  that  each  member  knew  who  the  other 
members  were*  and*  more  importantly*  what  their  written  names  were* 
since  some  deaf  students  apparently  know  each  other  only  by  their 
personal  r^gns.  (A  better  alternative  to  this  procedure*  although 
a more  expensive  one*  would  have  included  a photograph  of  each 
student).  Following  this*  the  interpreter*  with  the  aid  of  a 
sample  answer  3heet  projected  on  a screen  beside  him*  signed  the 
instructions.  In  giving  the  instructions*  one  member  of  the 
staff  acted  as  a prompter*  calling  tne  instructions  out  to  the 
interpreter*  who  merely  converted  them  into  sign  language. 

The  instructions  were  repeated  and  the  items  were  administered. 
Each  one  was  flashed  on  the  screen  and  the  interpreter  signed  the  , 

item.-  Since  there  were  many  items* 'the  item  number  (appearing  j 

above  the  item  on  the  screen)  was  enclosed  by  a geometrical  figure; 
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The  numbers  on  .the,  answer  sheet  were  coded  in  the  same  manner  to 

help  prevent  the  subject  from  making  entries  In  .the  wrong  column. 

/■ 

Several  proctors  were  available  at  all  times  to  assist  in- 
dividuals with  particular  items.  Three  sessions,  each  one  approx- 
imately 100  minutes  long,  were  required  at  each  school  to  com- 
plet  the  ratings. 

At  a later  time,  a group  of  staff  members  visited  each  school 
in  turn  to  administer  the  performance  battery.  Small  groups  of 
students  ? 15-20)  were  administered  the  complete  battery  in  four 
sessions  (ope  session  per  day).  As  with  the  rating  scales,  a 
skilled  interpreter,  prompted  by  a staff  member,  delivered  the 
instructions  via  sign  language.  All  instructions  were  accompanied 
by  large  blow-ups  of  sample  problems.  Thus,  the  interpreter  sup- 
plemented his  signed  explanations  with  an  actual  demonstration 
of  the  correct  procedure.  As  a further  precaution,  each  test  was 
preceded  by  a series  of  practice  problems,  including  the  ones 
used  by  the  Interpreter.  The  students  were  allowed  to  do  the 
practice  problems.  Proctors. then  checked  .all  work.  Only  when 
all  students  demonstrated  adequate  understanding  of  the  test 
did  the  actual  testing  begin.  In  addition  to  an  interpreter, 
there  was  an  assistant  who  set  up  and  removed  the  visual  aids, 
a prompter  who  directed  the  interpreter,  a timer,  and 
several  proctors. 


C ■ Results 

1.  Peer  Nomination  Ratings 

* 

a.  Internal  consistency  of  peer  ratings i Reliability  esti- 
mates of  peer  nomination  ratings  are  difficult  to  obtain  since 
many  sources  of  variation  are  present.  The  most  satisfactory 
method  has  been  developed  by  Willingham  (1959)  &&  a simple  adap- 
tation of  the  conventional-  alpha  coefficient  (Cron bach ,1951) 
used  for  measuring  test  homogeneity  or  internal  consistency.  In 
effect,”  this  measures  inter-subject  consensus  in.  thO  rating  of 
their  peers.  Disagreement  (low  degree  of  consensus)  may  be 
dtife  to  several  factors;  (1)  difficulty  in  understanding  the  sen- 
tences ; (8)  variations  in  interpretation  of  the  sentence]  (3) 
the  "true  range "c 9 variation  of  the  trait  in  the  peer  group  (i.e., 
homogeneity  with  respect  to  the  trait  lowers  consensus,  hetero- 
geneity, raises  it)]  and  (4)  genuine  (i.e.,  reliable  over  time) 
disagreements  in  social  perception  of  specific  peers.  Since  * 
only  the  first  two  represent  true  error  variance  for  an  item, 
the  ixiternal  consistency  measures  must  be  viewed  as  under  esti- 
mates of  true  item  reliability. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  critical  question  of 
whether  peer  nomination  rating  procedures  can  yield  reliable 
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results  among  deaf  adolescents  seems  to  have  received  a posi-  ! 

tlve  answer.  Using  the  Willingham  procedure,  and*  averaging  \ 

reliability  estimates  across  the  15  peer  - aoups,  the  distri-  j 

but  ion  of  item  reliabilities  is  indicated  *.n  Table  1. 


TATLE  1 

Distribution  of  the  Internal 
Consistencies  of  70  Peer  Hating 
Scale  Items 


Bel lability 
Estimates 

Number 
of  Items 

.900  - .999  ' 

1 

.800  - .899 

3 

.700  - .799 

12 

.600  - .699 

18 

-500  - .599 

13 

.400  - .499 

6 

.300  - .399 

3 

.200  - .299 

10 

.100  - .199 

4 

.000  - .099 

0 

yo"- 

As  expected,  the  linguistically  most  complex  items  received 
the  lowest  reliabilities.  Unfortunately,  the  ten  items  designed 
to  measure  the  tolerances  (e.g.,  n Can’t  stand  work  that  is  al- 
ways the  same.'1)  were  among  the  14  items  having  reliabilities 
below. .30.  Of  the  3^  items  having  reliability  estimates  of  .So 
or  more,  11  were  designed  to  measure  Agreeableness,  10  Asser- 
tiveness and  10  Conscientiousness. 

b.  Factor  analysis  of  peer  rating  scale.  To  determine 
whether  the  social  perception  of  their  peers  by  the  deaf  adoles- 
cents parallels  that  of  hearing  college  students  and  hearing 
adults,  as  reported  by  Types  and  Christal  (1958*1961)  and 
Norman  (1963a), the  rating  sctle  scores  of  the  195  Ss  for  each 
of  the  70  items,  were  in i^ercor related  and  a factor  analysis  per- 
formed using  a centroid  method  of  factoring  and  a normalized 
varimax  rotation  procedure. 

In  his  analysis,  using  a similar  factor  analytic  procedure, 
Norman  reports  approximately  equal,  percentages  "Of  the  total  item 
variance  distributed  among  five  factors.  no  means  is  there 
any  Indication  of  a large  general  factor,  for  Instancy  one  at- 
tributable to  general  evaluative  tendencies  or  social  desira- 
bility present  anywhere  in  these  results  (p*  579)* 11  These  fin- 
dings were  not  replicated  with  the  current  deaf  sample.  The 
initial  centroid  analysis  Indicated  that  66$  of  the  total 
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TABLE  2 

Loadings  of  items  associated  with  agreeableness  on  Peer  and  Teacher 
Rating  Factors,  together  with  reliabilities  of  Peer  Sating  Items 
and  their  correlations  with  equivalent  Teacher  Bating  Items* 
(Based  upon  a sample  of  193  peers  and  39  teachers) 


Factors  j Correlations 


Items  Asso- 
ciated with 
Agreeableness 

Peer  Bating 

Teacher  Bating 

rtp_ 

1 

t 

2 

1 

3 

h2 

1 

2 

3 

h2 

Not  Rude 

89' 

81 

85 

73 

§7 

50 

Polite 

86 

1 81 

84 

31 

§0 

66 

55 

Kind 

85, 

I 76 

83 

i 

74 

62 

47 

Hot  Disparaging 

85 1 

78 

81 

4 

f 

1 

|9 

69 

50 

Hot  Stubborn 

86 

80 

76 

60 

61 

49 

Complimentary 

82; 

76 

78 

■ 

1 

1 

64 

69 

46 

Hot  Hostile 

75: 

67 

80 

1 

1 68 

65 

45 

Trv^ing  j 

78 

1 

69 

78 

34 

69 

66 

34 

Cooperative 

70 

43 

70 

79 

75 

59 

44 

Uhselfish 

70 

33 

64 

75 

59 

§6 

31 

Friendly 

73 

46 

75 

68 

68 

31 

57 

65 

26 

Helpful 

72 

31 

64 

32 

57 

62 

42 

Hot  Jealous 

80 

70 

62 

40 

61 

29 

Veil-Liked 

Mature 

80 

68 

322 

33 

E 

l8 

60 

30 

58 

64  j 
69 

56 

60 

45 

51 

Generous 

48 

46 

46 

74 

64  j 

39 

21 

Uncomplaining 

72 

' j s 

63 

76 

65  I 

59 

38 

Hot  Argumentative 

67 

I 40 

37 

61 

78 

42 

66  I 

4§ 

44 

Cheerful 

60; 

54, 

61 

59  ! 

56 

44 

^Decimals  omitted* 

^Loadings  less  than  .30  are  not  Included* 


common  factor  variance  could  be  attributed  to  a first  factor  and 
14#  to  a second.  Varimax  notation  for  four  factors*  which  tends 
to  equalise  the  contributions  of  factors*  still  resulted  In  58^ 
and  29£  contributions  to  the  total  common  factor  variance  by  the 
first  two  factors  and  only  9$  and  by.  the  next  two*  Loadings 
of  the  peer  rating  items*  grouped  by  their  a priori  scales*  on 
the  four  rotated  factors  are  presented  in  Tables  £*3*4  and  3* 

i> 

To  a considerable  extent*  the  recurrent  factors  described 
by  Borman  are  replicated.  Of  the  19  a piiorl  Agreeableness  items 
(Table  2).  18  have  factor  loadings  of” * oO  or  higher  on  Factor  1* 
and  only  & have  loadings  higher  than  *30  on  any  other  factor* 

The  salients  of  "not  rude*1  "polite*"  "not  stubborn**  and  "kind" 
clearly  indicfe  this  to  be  the  expected  Agreeableness  factor* 
Similarly*  a c^ear  but  somewhat  weaker  Assertiveness  factor 
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TABLE  3 


Loadings  of  items  associated  with  assertiveness  on  Peer  and  Teacher 
Rating  Factors*  together  with  reliabilities  of  Peer  Rating  Items 
and  their  correlations  with  equivalent  Teacher  Rating  Items. 
(Based  upon  a sample  of  193  peers  and  39  teachers) 
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Items  Asso- 
elated  with 
Assertiveness 

? 1 

- 

Factors 

Correlations 

Peer  R t 

iting 

Teacher  Rating 

FPP 

*tp 

1 

2 

3 " 

h i 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Not  Timid 

821 

7° 

64 

43 

15 

33 

Talhatlve 

76 

65 

-31 

44 

34 

62 

20 

Not  Diffident 

312 

75 

66 

40 

62 

55 

60 

32 

Not  Acquiescent 

75 

65 

36 

55 

45 

44 

18 

Convivial 

66 

53 

T 

53 

30 

79 

1 51 

Not  Shy 

64 

44 

58 

67 

48 

71 

32 

Leader 

65 

52 

59 

69 

57 

39 

Sociable 

*f9‘ 

71 

75 

57 

36 

51 

72 

73 

41 

Creative 

44 

72 

72 

76 

35 

71~ 

71 

47 

Self -Initiating 

44 

70 

70 

( 33 

84 

82 

58 

43 

Important  . 

35 

62 

58 

* 43 

52 

42 

63 

49 

30 

Not  Ignored 

65 

51 

73  1 

40 

40. 

59 

67 

68, 

35 

Confident 

65 

49 

67 

84* 

25 

8! 

69 

4? 

Influential 

75  | 

35 

73  1 

31 

57 

49 

67 

61 

44 

Respected 

75  1 

31 

72 

55 

59 

33 

l6 

56 

54 

Not  Submissive 

53 

“35 

32 

71 

63 

27 

16 

Not  Dependent  V 

-49 

32 

- 

76 

30 

70 

20 

-13 

Self-Reliant  * 

1 

/ 

07 

Fj 

77 

73 

14 

11 

^Decimals  omitted. 

2 Loadings  less  than 


.30  are  not  included. 


* 


emerged  (Table  3).  Eleven  of  the  18  a priori  Assertiveness 
items  have  loadings  above  .60  on  this  factor and  only  five 
of  these  have,  loadings  above  *30  on  other  factors*  Six, however, 
have  higher  loadings  on  Factor  1 than  on  Factor  2,  although 
three  of  these  have  reliabilities  so  low  as  to  be  useless*  The  r 
Conscientiousness  factor  is  also  present  in  that  the  a priori 
Conscientiousness  items  (Table  4)  are  the  salients,  for  Factor  3, 
as  in  Norman's  study  A but  no  item  has  a'  factor  loading  of  *50  or 
higher*  Eleven  of  the\15  items  of  this  scale  have  loadings 
higher  than  *30  on  this,  factor*  The  items  with  the  Jiighest  load- 
ings ("perservering,”  Vot  sloppy,"  etc.**)  suggest  Conscien* 
tiousness,  but  there  are^no  items  haying  higher  loadings  on  .this 
factor  than  on  Factors  1 or  2*  This' strongly  suggests  that 
social  desirability  or  general  evaluative  tendencies  play  a much 
greater  role  among  deaf  adolescents  than  among  hearing  college 
students,  one  interpretation  is  that  peers  tend' to  rate  each 
other  along  a general  evaluative  dimension  and  that  this  general 
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TABLE  4 


Loadings  of  items  associated  with  conscientiousness  on  Peer  and 
Teacher  Bating  Factors,  together  with  reliabilities  of  Peer  Bating 
Items  and  their  correlations  with  equivalent  Teacher  Bating  Items. 
(Based  upon  a sample  of  195  peers  and  59  teachers) 


Items  Asso- 
ciated With 
Conscientiousness 

Factors 

Corre: 

Latlons 

Peer  Bating  | 

| Teacher  Bating 

rpp 

rtp 

1 

2 

3 

h2 

1 

2 

3 

h2 

Persevering 

651 

302 

42 

69 

* 48 

72 

75 

53 

56 

Hot  Easily  Bored 

66 

39 

67 

60 

44 

55 

68 

48 

Not  Sloppy 

66  i 

32 

39 

70 

51 

61 

63 

59 

§3 

Attentive 

77 

1 

38 

81 

65 

58 

76 

80 

66 

Diligent 

73 

3g  1 

78 

59 

63 

77 

74 

65 

Tidy 

61 

38 

54 

55 

48 

58 

45 

40 

Hot  Quitting 

39 

39 

36 

46 

40 

65 

62  ! 

37 

38 

Hard  Working 

73 

5o 

34  1 

82 

62 

59 

74  1 

74 

51 

Industrious 

67 

43 

34  | 

79 

56 

67 

77 

72 

55 

Hot  Lazy 

74 

28 

33  1 

66 

4q 

61 

79 

46 

Fast  Working 

33 

69 

30 

6^ 

79 

59 

69 

36 

Heat 

66 

32 

60 

46 

46 

j-"  ; 

42 

S3 

59 

Ethical 

62 

31 

50 

52 

44 

48 

44 

37 

Honest 

88 

84 

69 

43 

66 

80 

59 

Truthful 

88  1 

81 

67 

40 

62 

72 

54 

T *- 

‘‘-Decimals  omitted. 


2 Loadings  less 'than  .30  are  not  included. 


dimension  Is  positively  related  to  all  factors.  An  alternate  in- 
terpretation Is  that, peers  considered  highly  agreeable  tend  to 
be  rated  highly  on  all  positive  traits.  In  either  case,  the 
varlmax  solution  seems  to  be  a poor  fit  to  the  actual  data  and 
the  factors  do  not  appear  to  be  completely  independent  of  each 
other.  It  IS  also  interesting  to  note  that  certain  moral  scrupu- 
lousness dimensions  (e.g.,  "honest11  and  "truthful"  ),  which  had 
loaded  highly  on  Conscientiousness  In  other  factor  analyses,  are 
among  the  salients  for  the  Agreea^leness  factor  in  the  current 
study.  Bo  Intelligence  factor  could  be  separated  out*  The  trait 
"smart"  (Table  5}  upon  which  there  was  the  greatest  inter-sub* 
ject  agreement  (r  * .91)  had  multiple  loadings  on  the  first  three 
factors*  The  fourth  factor,  Insofar  as  it  Is  lnterp re table,  does 
tend  to  be  related  to  Emotional  Stability  In  that  "worry"  and 
intolerance  for  authority  or  criticism  were  among  the  salients. 
All  of  these  itecs  have  such  low  reliability,  however,  that  the 
meanlngfULness  of  this  factor\must  be  questioned. 

In  any  case,  the  d$t&  strongly  suggest  that  Agreeableness 
appears  to  be  akin  to  a general  Social  Desirability  factor  and 
that  Assertiveness  is  an  i;v portent , although  secondary , factor 
of  social  perception,  largely  Independent  of  social  desirability. 
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TABLE  5 


Loadings  of  Items  associated  with  intelligence  and  emotional 
stability  on  Peer  and  Teacher  Rating  Factor**  together  with 
reliabilities  of  Peer  Rating  Items  and  their  correlations  with 
equivalent  Teacher  Rating  Items*  (Bated  upon  a sample  of  199 

peers  and  99  teachers ) 


Items 

Factors 

Correlations 

Peer  Rating 

Teacher  Rating 

rpp 

rtp_ 

1 

2 

— 

hd 

1 

2 

3 

intelligence 

■ 

' 

Smart 

53l 

54 

& 

75 

83 

76 

91 

69 

Studious 

*2 

3° 

35 

65 

35 

§? 

82 

80 

65 

Versatile 

58 

§ 

77 

31 

62 

82 

70 

57 

Emotional 

Stability 

Bot  Worrying^ 

31 

T 

35 

61 

42 

32^ 

l4 

Dot  Irritable 

5* 

50.1 

35 

61  1 

l55 

42 

27 

Sot  Wervous 

68 

S* 

46 

15  ~ 

51 

27 

Sot  Fearful 

1 . 

74 1 

59 

39 

58 

49 

57 

30 

Patient  ■ - 

35 

1 

47 

40 

136 

51 

27 

22 

^Decimals  omitted. 

^Loadings  lesa  than  *30  are  not  included. 

JHot  Worrying  also  loads  ,42  on  a Peer  Factor  4. 


To  check  on  this,  a Social  Desirability  score  wee  obtained  by 
sewing  for  each  S his  scores  on  the  Items  considered  on  an 
tori  basis  to  be  positive  In  value*  mines  those  deemed  to 
negative*  Only  on  one  item*  * Baade  help  frog  others*"  was 
there  a reversal  of  the  hypothesised  value.  Rot  needing  help 
from  others  Is  apparently  considered  to  be  an  undesirable  trait 
by  deaf  adolescents.  Bach  it«  was  correlated  with  this  total 
Social  Desirability  (SD)  score.  In  general*  correlations  with 
SD  paralleled  vector  1 loadings.  Of  the  36  items  having  Vector 
1 loadings  above  .60*  all  had  correlations  with  80  of75o  or 
mors,  In  contrast*  the  Items  with  vector  2 loading*  above  .60 
and  Vector  1 loadings  below  *30  hid  correlations  with  SD  ranging 
from  .24  to  .51*  It  would  seem*  therefore*  that  deaf  adolescents 
judge  their  pears  almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of  two  factors; 
Social  Agrceeblcnoee  (or  Desirability)  and  Assertiveness. 
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> 

2*  Teacher  Ratings  j 

7 

a.  Internal  consistency  of  teacher  ratings.  While  all  Ss 

were  rat ed  by  two  teachers  and  a counselor,  some  teachers  rated  i 

many  3s  while  others  rated  few*  Consequently,  the  Intraclass 
correlation  coefficient  was  used  as  the  measure  of  reliability 
for  the  teacher  ratings*  This  procedure  does  not  adjust  for 
rater  bias  (systematic  tendencies  of  raters  to  rate  high  or  low) 
and  therefore  represents  a conservative  reliability  estimate. 

Adjusting  each  Ss  rating  by  the  systematic  bla.i  of  each  rater 
was  too  cumbersome,  however,  and  snS's  rating  on  each  item  was 
taken  as  the  simple  sum  of  his  three  ratings. 

b.  Factor  analysis  of  teacher  ratings.  Intercorrelations  of 
TRS-1  andTRS^lS  indicate^T" no  need  for  separate  factor  analyses, 
and  the  two  scales  were  combined  into  a single  87- Item  scale. 

Again,  factors  were  extracted  by  the  centroid  method  and  rotated 
to  normalized  varimax  solutions.  Three  factors  emerged  which 
contributed  ^2$,  43$  and  lk%  of  the  total  common  factor  variance 
respectively.  Referring  to  Table  2,  the  salients  on  the  first 
factor  ("not  rude,11  "polite,11  "kind11)  clearly  Indicate  this  to 
be  an  Agreeableness  factor.  In  fact,  of  the  ten  TRS-1  Items 
loading  highest  on  this  factor,  six  equivalent  PRS  Items  are 
among  the  ten  having  highest  loadings  on  Peer  Factor  1.  Simi- 
larly, Factor  3 (Table  3}  emerges  as  an  Assertiveness  factor 
equivalent  to  Peer  Factor  2.  of  the  12  TRS-1  Items  having  their 
highest ^loadings  on  this  factor,  nine  of  the  equivalent  PRS  Items 
loaded  highest  on  Peer  Factor  2. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  Peer  Ratings,  a clear  Intelligence 
factor  emerged  (Table  5}>  Items  loading  highly  on  this  factor 
Include  many  designed  to  measure  Task  Tolerances  along  with  such 
Items,  as  "Is  snart,"  "appears  Intelligent,"  and  those  Items  de- 
signed to  measure  Conscientiousness  or  Assertiveness  but  which 
represent  traits  associated  with  academic  efficiency  or  success. 

A large  number  of  Items  had  multiple  loadings  on  Factors  1 and  2, 
suggesting  that  here  too  a general  evaluative  tendency,  or  "halo" 
effect, 'Is  operative*  It  Is, of  course,  not  surprising  that  teach- 
■ ers  and  counselors  would  be  more  sensitive  to  academic  effi- 
ciency as  distinct  from  Agreeableness  or  Assertiveness  as  a basis 
of  social  perception.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  4,  Items  designed 
to  measure  Conscientiousness  load  highly  on  Factors  1 and  3 of 
the  Peer  Ratings  but  on  Factors  1 and  2 of  the  Teacher  Ratings. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  that  Items  designed  to  measure  ©notional 
Stability  tend  to,  load  highly  on  the  Assertiveness  factor.  In 
both  Teacher  and  Peer  Ratings,  what  . Is  here  being  called  Asser- 
tiveness suggests  a kind  of  freedom  from  fear  or  Inhibition. 

3*  Factor  Scores 

In  order  to  reduce  the  correlation  between  factors,  factor 
scores  were  obtained  for  the  two  main  PRS  and  three  TRS  factors 
by  summing  the  scores  of  each  S on  those  four  or  five  Items. of 
each  scale  having  high  loadings  on  one  factor  and  negligible 
loadings  on  other  factors.  The  five  factor  scores  obtained  were 
as  follows: 
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P-l  (Peer:  Agreeableness):  Not  Rude;  Not  Stubborn;  Not  Jea- 
lous; Truthful;  Kind 

F-2  (Peer:  Assertiveness):  Not  Timid;  Not  Shy;  Convivial; 
Talkative;  Leader. 

T-l  (Teacher:  Agreeableness ) i Not  Rude;  Not  Hostile;  Not 
Stubborn;  Trusting;  Kino* 

T~2  (Teacher:  Intelligence):  Conceptual  Ability;  Intelligent 
confident;  Smart* 

(Teacher;  Assertiveness):  Not  Timid;  Not  Shy;  Not  Wor- 
rylng;  Convivial* 

Correlations  among  the  five  factor  scores  are  given  in 
Table  6. 


TABLE  6 


Intercorrelations  of  Peer  and  Teacher 
Rating  Factors 


(T-2) 

(T-3) 

(P-1) 

(P-2) 

(T-l) 

,41 

.11 

.58 

.02 

(T-2) 

.23 

.47 

.32 

(T-3) 

-.04 

.43 

(P-1) 

.20 

1 

4 * Performance  Measures  of  Personality 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  validil^r  of  any  of  the  approaches 
to  the  measurement  of.  task  or  social  tolerance,  it  ie  necessary 
to  demonstrate  that  the  measures  designed  to  assess  tolerance 
for  routine,  detail,  frustration, etc;,  correlate  at  least  mode- 
rately with  each  other  and  with  ratings  of  these  tolerances 
by  the  teachers. 

j 

a.  Tolerance  for  routine.  Tolerance  for  Routine  was  assessed 
through  measures  of  performance  decrement  on  four  tasks;  Copying 
Numbers,  Marking  Numbers,  Adding  Tallies  (i.e.,  111  + 11  ■ 5 ) 
and  Circling  Identities,  in  each  Instance,  a decrement  score 
was  obtained  by  subtracting  a measure  of  the  S*s  efficiency  on  the 
last  part  of  the  test  from  his  earlier  or  best  efficiency  on 
the  test. 

Correlations  of  decrement  scores  among  the  four  tests  range 
from  -.04  to  +.13*  clearly  indicating  that  there  is  no  general. 
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factor  of  Tolerance  for  Routine  on  these  four  tests.  Correla- 
tions of  performance  decrement  with  teacher  ratings  of  Tolerance 
for  Routine  range  from  -.03  to  +.15*  It  seems  likely,  then,  that 
If  a tolerance  for  routine  task  exists  as  a dimension  of  work 
satisfactoriness.  It  Is  not  measured  by  the  procedures  used.  The 
most  likely  explanation  Is  that  the  tasks  were  all  too  short 
(the  longest  was  15  minutes)  for  mental  fatigue  from  the  task 
monotony  to  play  a significant  role  in  the  S's  performance, 

b*  Tolerance  for  novelty.  Tolerance  for  novelty  or  change 
was  measured  by  giving“lhe  5 five  tasks  (Circling  Identities; 

Word  Direction;  Clerical  Skills;  Crossing  Out  Numbers;  Counting 
Letters)  under  conditions  where  the  S was  required  to  switch 
rapidly  from  one  task  to  the  other.  The  S’s  performance  of  the 
five  tasks  under  this  condition  was  then  compared  with  his 
performance  on  these  five  tasks  under  the  regular  test  conditions 
by  subtracting  his  standard  (Z)  score  for  each  task  in  each 
condition. 

Correlations  of  the  difference  In  relative  performance 
(Z  scores)  oj^the  five  tasks  under  the  two  conditions  range  from  < 
-.06  to  +,15*  Summing  across  the  five  tasks  yields  an  overall 
Tolerance  for  Novelty  score,  but  this  yields  an  r of  only  +.23 
with  the  teacher  rating  of  this  tolerance.  Again,  the  lack  of 
Intercorrelation  among  the  measures  and  with  the  teacher  rating 
Indicates  that  the  measures  used  were  probably  invalid.  Here, 
too.  It  seems  likely  that  the  brevity  and  artificiality  of  the 
testing  conditions  precluded  finding  such  a factor. 

c.  Tolerance  for  frustration.  Two  frustrating  situations 
were  designed,  Fn*nTe  Embedded  figures  Test,  the  S could  avoid 
the  frustration  of  looking  for  the  concealed  figure,  a difficult 
and  frustrating  task,  by  checking  off  a 11  NO"  response.  Indicating 
that  the  figure  .was  not  present.  This  permitted  him  to  go  on  to 
the  next  item  And  to  complete  the  test  sooner.  In  the  Insoluble 
Problems  Test,  the  S was  asked  perform  an  Impossible  task 
(drawing  a figure  without  lifting  his  pencil),  which  could  only 
be  accomplished:  by  cheating.  In  both  Instances,  persistence  was 
considered  to  b,e  Indicative  of  hi|gi  tolerance  for  frustration, 
while  the  avoidance  response  wag/ Indicative  of  low  tolerance. 

Since  the  Srs  Ability  to  extract  embedded  figures  Is  also  a 
determinant  of  the  taskrs  difficulty,  the  Srs  performance  on  the 
regular  form  of  this  test  was  part ia led  out  of  the  correlations. 

Again,  the  results  were  disappointing.  The  correlation 
between  performance  on  the  two  tasks  was  only  +,07  and  the 
correlations  between  tbs  tasks  and  two  teacher  ratings  of 
frustration  tdlerance  Ranged  from  -,07  to  +,l4.  It  Is  likely 
that  the  restraints  of  attempting  to  design  tests  which  would 
produce  only  mild  frustration  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
testing  conditions /resulted  In  the  failure  to  measure  this 
tolerance.  / 
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d.  Tolerance  for  ambiguity.  Tolerance  for  Ambiguity  was 

measured  through-  two  tests*  both  essentially  aimed  at  assessing 
the  tolerance  through  response  styles:  the  Design  Preference 

Test;  and  the  Picture  Meaning  Test. 

The  correlation  between  the  tests  was  taken  using  several 
indices  of  extreme  response  sets:  each  of  the  two  extreme 

positions  separately  and  combined,  and  combined  with  the  Inter- 
mediate position.  For  each  scoring  procedure,  the  correlations 
between  the  two  tests  ranged  from  only  +.18  (tendency  to  choose 
intermediate  categories)  to  +.24'  (tendency  to  choose  the  left 
extreme).  Correlations  with  teacher  rating  of  tolerance  for 
ambiguity  were  negligible. 

e.  Tolerance  for  distraction.  Two  measures  of  this  tolerance 

designed  by  Mes*Ick  and  Frit sky  (19&3)  as  variants  of  the  St  loop 
Color-Word  Interference  Test  (Stroop,  1935)  were  employed.  In 
each,  the  S is  required  to  perform  a task  under  control  and 
interference  conditions.  In  the  Speed  of  Summation  Test,  the  S 
counts  tallies  (111  + 11  * 5)  in  the  control  conditio^  and  letters 
which  spell  numbers  (one  + two  =*6)  in  the  interference  condition. 
In  the  Word  Direction  Test,  the  S indicates  the  direction  of  a 
standard  word  ("round11)  in  the  control  condition  and  of  a word 
spelling  a direction  ("down")  in  the  interference  condition. 

Since  scores  under  the  two  conditions  are  highly  correlated, 
regressed  scores  are  obtained  by  subtracting  from  the  S*p  score 
under  the  Interference  condition  his  expected  performance,  given 
his  score  under  the  control  condition.  f 

Althojugh  scores  under  the  two  Interference  conditions 
correlate  +.44,  the  regression  scores  correlate  only  +.04, 
indicating  that  the  tendency  to  be  distracted  by  the  interfering 
set  is  essentially  uncorrelated  under  the  two  procedures.  The 
teacher  rating  of  tolerance  for  distraction  correlates  +.26  with 
the  regressed  Word  Direction  Score  but  only  +*03  with  the 
regressed  Speed  of  Summation  Score. 

f.  Tolerance  for  criticism.  The  Sfs  performance  following 
criticism  by  authority  was  measured  by  giving  the  S a simple 
Coding  task,  informing  him  by  means  of  a table  of  fake  norms 
that  he  performed  poorly,  and  then  giving  him  an  alternate  form 
of  the  Coding  task.  Presumably,  a sharp  decrease  in  speed  or 
accuracy  should  be  the  consequence  of  an  intolerance  for  criticism* 
Again,  a regression  score  was  necessary  to  secure  a medbure  free 
of  base  ability  on  the  task.  However,  the  correlation  between 
this  score  and  the  teacher  rating  of  tolerance  for  criticism  was 
only  +.21. 

g.  Tolerance  for  detail*  Four  measures  were  chosen  to  assess 
Tolerance  for  Detail:"  Marking  Numbers;  Circling  Identities; 
Following  Instructions;  and  Clerical  Skills.  While  these  tests 
are  Indeed  intercor related  and  also  correlate  with  teacher  ratings 
of  tolerance  for  detail,  it  is  difficult  to  Justify  these 
relationships  as  measuring  a * tolerance  for  detail  rather  than  a 
more  conventional  general  ability  factor. 


TABUS  7 
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Loadings  of  three  factors  (varlmax 
rotation)  on  12  performance  measures 


Performance  Measures 

Factors 

1 

2 

3 

h2 

Copying  Numbers  (Accuracy) 

761 

63 

Speed  of  Summation  (Interference) 

75 

63 

Crossing  Out  Numbers 

72 

5| 

Speed  of  Summation  (Control) 

72 

40 

322 

Hidden  Figures 

88 

78 

Embedded  Figures  (Regular) 

67 

5 7 

Reading  Level 

35 

74 

Word  Direction  (Interference) 

46 

68 

71 

Clerical  Skills 

43 

3° 

63* 

71 

Following  Instructions  ! 

52 

61 

64 

Word  Direction  (Control) 

48 

35 

60 

71 

Circling  Identities  1 
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he  clmals  omitted. 

^Loadings  under  .30  are  not  Included. 


5-  Factor  Analysis  of  Performance  Measures  j 

The  complete  battery  of  performance  measures  was . subjected  j 

to  factor  analysis  (an  analysis  of  principal  components > followed  | 
by  a varlmax  rotation  to  produce  orthogonal  factors).  The  results  1 
are  shown  In  Table  7 (factor  loadings  of  less  than  ,30  are  ! 

omitted),  ' 

i I 

It  Is  clear  that  the  resulting  factor  structure  Is  at  variance  ! 
with  the  one  initially  postulated;  that  Instead  of  a group  of 
factors  representing  the  various  tolerances,  what  emerges  Is  a 
smaller  structure  organized  along  completely  different  lines.  The 
results  were  not  totally  unexpected , however,.  Inasmuch  as  the  | 

measures  used  for  the  various  tolerances  were  of  the  paper-pencil 
type,  which  In  many  cases  efcerted  time  pressure  upon  the  subject.  , 
A closer  Inspection  of  test  loadings  suggests  that  the  first  j 

factor  Is  essentlalxy  a scannlnfl-proc essing  efficiency  factor  i 

(l,e,,  rapid  detection  of  fine  differences"  and  rapid  trahiaf j 
tlon  of  th^se  differences  into  some  other  form).  The  second  \ 

factor  Is  one  which  has  emerged  In  many  research  studies  under  a i 
variety  of  labels:  "analytic  ability/  "cognitive  style,1'  or  1 

field  Independence,"  Essentially  what  this  cognitive  style  factor 
refers  to  Is  the  ability  to  respond  to  the  essential  elements  of  a 
problem  (perceptual  or  cognitive)  and  to  Ignore  or  suppress  the 
Irrelevant  elements.  The  third  factor  seems  to  be  a linguistic- 
interpretive  ability  (l,e.,  the  ability  to  process  essentially 
linguistic  dataj^ 
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Aside  from  the  correlations  between  rating  factors  related 
to  intelligence,  the  teacher  and  peer  ratings  were  essentially 
uncorrelate'?  * 1th  test  performance.  In  factj  taking  Teacher 
Rating  Fac  , ' 1 and  3 as  those  measures  most  free  of  confounding 

Intel lectu*.^  .ibility,  not  a single  test  measure  correlated  higher 
than  +.20  with  either  of  these  factors. 


D.  Discussion 


1*  Performance  Measures 

The  failure  to  develop  valid  performance  measures  of  various 
Job  related  tolerances  can  be  interpreted  essentially  in  two  ways : 
(1)  the  notion  of  a Job  tolerance  is  not  valid;  or  (2)  the  notion 
is  valid  but  the  tests  usee*  are  not,  in  factj  measuring  the 
postulated  tolerances.  It  is  impossible j at  this  stage j to  state 
categorically  which  of  these  possibilli  is  correct > although 
the  results  shown  in  Table  7 suggest  the  latter  interpretation. 
Considering  the  relationship  between  the  testing  situation  and 
the  hypothesized  Job  situation,  the  ability  to  tolerate  work  that 
is  routinej  detailed,  frustrating,  etc.,  may  very  well  be  critical 
to  satisfactcT'y  Job  perf  nuance,  but  almost  all  of  these  tolerances 
involve  a building  up  of  stress  over  time . It  is  possible  that, , 
given  minimum  Job  qualifications,  a person  may  be  able  to  tolerate 
almost  any  Job  for  a brief  period  of  time,  but  even  this  brief 
period  is  longer  than  the  maximum  time  which  may  be  alloted  to  an 
objective  test  administered  in  a counseling  situation. 

Nevertheless,  to  say  simply  that  we  have  failed  to  achieve 
our  initial  objectives  is  to  overlook  gome  very  important  positive 
results  * The  first  of  these  is  the  strong  suggestion  that  thgr 
use  of  short  paper-and- pencil  tests  suitable  for  ^counseling,  to 
measure  tolerances  is,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  highly 
impractical,  it  1**  conceivable,  of  course,  that  a different 
battery  of  tests  ,;^ght  produce  different  results*  Nevertheless, 
conridering  the  difficulties  experienced  in  generating  the  present 
battery,  the  likelihood  of  generatirr,  an  even  more  refined  battery 
is  quite  remote * In  all  probability  trie  type  of  demands  made  by 
paper-and- pencil  tests.  In  general,  is  different  from  the  type 
demanded  by  the  work  situation. 

What  the  test  battery  did  achieve  was  the  uncovering  of 
three  relatively  distinct  cognitive  skills:  sc ann ing-pro cess ing 

efficiency,  cognitive  style,  and  1 ingu 1st 1c - int erpr et ive 
effilciencyj  all  of  which  may  prove  to  have relevance  to Job 
competence  in  certain  restricted  areas,  apart  from  the  whole 
tolerance  structure  (e*g. , key -punch ing,  bookkeeping)* 

Granted  that  tolerances  are  unlikely  to  be  tapped  by  a 
battery  of  this  type,  how  can  one  measure  them?  The  answer  lies 
in  the  formulation  of  the  notion  of  tolerance  itself*  In  each 
case  a tplerance  was  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
actual  Job  situation*  That  being  the  case  the  only  feasible  way 
of  measuring  these  tolerances  is  ;o  construct  an  artificial  work 
situation  in  which  tasks  can  be  vhosen  and  manipulated  in  such  a 
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way  as  to  produce  the  demands  associated  with  each  tolerance.  One 
need  only  to  construct  suitable  output  or  performance  measures  to 
detect  the  various  tolerance  levels.  In  other  worAs,  a subject  will 
be  required  to  perform  a routine  task,  for  example,  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  (e.g.,  3 hours)  or  will  be  asked  to  cope  with  a ■ 
vocationally  meaningful  task  beyond  his  competence  (to  induce 
frustration),  and  so  on.  Only  in  this  kind  of  simulated  "real  life11 
environment  (in  a vocational  training  program,  for  example)  can  we 
expect  to  obtain  suitable  measures  for  predicting  his  later 
vocational  success. 

Furthermore,  only  this  type  of  approach  will  allow  us  to 
examine  the  nature  of  the  tolerances  themselves.  Hot  all  routine 
tasks  are  the  same,  and  Individuals  having  high  tolerance  for  one 
type'  of  routine  operation  may  have  low  tolerance  for  another.  The 
same  may  be  true  for  all  of  the  tolerances.  Or  the  intercorrela- 
tions between  tolerances  obtained  in  this  way  may  show,  as  they 
did  with  the  paper-and -pencil  battery,  a general  task  competence. 

2.  Teacher  and  freer  Ratings  of  Personality 

In  contrast  to  the  performance  battery,  the  rating  procedures 
developed  did  prove  to  be  highly  promising.  In  spite  of  the 
language  problems  and  the  social  desirability  or  "halo  effect" 
response  sets  associated  with  trait  ratings,  both  teachers  and 
subjeots  were  able  to  give  ratings  with  a relatively  high  degree 
of  consensual  agreement. 

From  the  initial  rating  scales  involving  many  traits  and 
items,  it  was  possible  to  derive  ten  to  fifteen  traits  which  can 
11  be  rated  by  teachers  and  which  provide  reliable  .information  about 
the  vocationally  relevant  trusts  of  Agreeableness,  Assertiveness » 
and  Intelligence.  Similarly,  a small  number  of  parallel  items 
can  be  communicated  to  non-literate  deaf  adolescents  and  responded 
to  reliably  on  the  same  dimensions. 

3*  Suggestions  for  Future  Research 

a.  Development  of  self-report  measures.  A major  finding  of 
the  study  was  that deaf  adolescents  can  reliably  and  validly  rate 
personality  characteristics  of  their  peers  via  the  nomination 
procedure,  providing  that  the  traits  to  be  rated  are  not  linguis- 
tically too  complex  to  be  unambiguously  communicated  by  formal 
signs.  Norman  (1963b)  has  described  a procedure  for  constructing 
forced-choice  self-rating  inventories  which  yield  results 
correlating  highly  with  peer-nomination  criteria  and  simultaneously 
provide  a 90$  effective  method  for  detecting  dissimulation  or 
"'faking."  Since  the  self-rating  inventories  developed  by  Norman 
were  based  on  the  same  Descriptive  Adjective  Inventory  as  provided 
the  Initial  item  pool  for  the  current  study,  and  since  the  peer 
nomination  procedures  which  served  as  criteria  were  identical  to 
those  of  the  current  study,  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  constructing 
such  a self-report  measure  should  prove  to  be  no  great  problem. 
Essentially,  the  inventory  would  involve  a series  of  forced-choice 
items  matched  for  general  social  desirability  in  which  the  S 
responds  with  which  of  two  statements  is  "more  true’^of  himself. 
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For  example  * an  Agreeableness  factor  statement  such  as  11 1 am  kind11 
might  be  matched  with  an  Assertiveness  factor  statement  such  as 
"1  am  a leader*"  It  should  then  be  relatively  simple  to  obtain 
self-rating  scores  for  a variety  of  vocationally  relevant 
personality  traits  which  could  be  validated*  using  as  criteria 
the  Peer  and  Teacher  Bating  Scales  developed  in  the  present  study. 
Xf  such  an  inventory  could  be  constructed  and  validated*  it  would 
of  course  meet  a great  need  in  that  it  would  permit  an  alternative 
to  both  rating  scales  and  objective  tests  of  personality  and 
provide  the  vocational  counselor  with  a relatively  easy-to-  , 
administer  instrument* 

b*  Correlation  of  trait  and  interest  patterns*  The  present 
study  separated  the  problems  of" era It  and  Interest  measurement 
for  methodological  rather  than  for  theoretical  reasons*  In  fact* 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  patterns  of  vocational 
preference  may  emerge  from  the  same  motivational  sources  as 
personality  traits*  It  would  be  interesting  to  determine  to  what 
extent*  among  our  deaf  Ss*  preferences  for  particular  types  of 
occupations  are  related  to  personality  traits  either  perceived 
by  the  self  or  by  others*  The  completion  of  the  interest  inventory 
and  the  development,  of  the  self-report  inventory  described  above 
will  permit  a systematic  investigation  of  the  relationships 
between  the  factors  measured  by  each  instrument^  It  might  then  be 
discovered*  for  example*  that  individuals  high  in  Assertiveness 
tend  to  show  systematic  preferences  for  occupations  which  are 
active*  indoor*  and  involve  a high. degree  of  social  interaction* 
Such  findings  would  provide  further  validating  evidence  for  both 
Instruments  as  well  as  a means  for  clarifying  unresolved  questions 
in  personality  theory* 

c*  Correlation  of  traits  with  job  performance*  A crucial 
unresolved  question  TS*  the  extent  to  which  Job  satisfactoriness 
is  a function  of  some  general  competence  factor  as  opposed  to  a 
combination  of  more  specific  tolerances  or  traits.  Ultimately* 
this  question  can  only  be  resolved  by  devising  criteria  for 
measuring  satisfactory  job  performance*  discovering  the  factors 
responsible*  and  then  determining  to  what  extent  the  measures 
developed  in  this  and  subsequent  studies  correlate  with  these 
factors*  In  devising  a questionnaire  for  employers  or  supervisors 
to  measure  satisfactoriness*  it  would  be  useful  to  include  items 
aimed  at  determining  the  relevance  to  supervisors  of  both  the 
personality  trait  factors  uncovered  in  the  present  study  and  the 
task  and  social  tolerances  initially  hypothesized  to  be  relevant. 

A sharper  focus  upon  the  factors  employers  consider  relevant  to 
satisfactory  job  performance  would  lead  to  further  modifications 
in  our  measurement  procedures*  enabling  us  to  come  closer  and 
closer  to  our  eventual  goal  of  early  and  accurate  prediction  and 
remediation  of  the  factors  responsible  for  poor  work  adjustment. 
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E.  Summary 


The  assessment  of  vocationally  relevant  personality  traits 
was  approached  In  two  ways.  The  first  involved  the  translation 
of  conventionally  defined  personality  characteristics  Into 
abilities  to  tolerate  certain  social  and  task  demands  placed  upon 
the  Individual  by  the  work' situation.  Brief  non-verbal  measures, 
of  the  type  that  could  be  administered  by  a vocational  counselor 
to  deaf  clients  In  a small  group  setting,  were  constructed.  The 
second  approach  Involved  the  rating  of  deaf  students  by  their 
peers  and  by  their  teachers  on  several  conventionally  defined 
personality  traits.  A sample  of  193  deaf  students  from  two 
residential  schools  for  the  deaf,  between  the  ages  of  13  through 
IS,  were  administered  (at  different  times)  a peer  rating  scale 
and  a battery  of  performance  tests  (groups  of  teachers  and 
counselors  were  also  asked  to  rate  the  students).  Separate  factor 
analyses  were  performed  on  these  data.  In  the  case  of  the  rating 
scale  procedure,  the  results  Indicate  that  certain  personality 
traits  can  be  adequately  measured  with  this  technique  by  deaf 
students  as  well  as  by  teachers.  In  the  case  of  the  performance 
battery,  the  results  Indicate  that  short  paper-and-pencll,  non- 
verbal tests  are  Inadequate  for  measuring  the  kinds. of  tolerances 
postulated  by  the  author's  model  of  vocational  development, 
although  these- tests  can  be  used  to  obtain  other  types  of  coping 
behavior.  Extensions  of  the  present  study,  particularly  the 
development  of  a work-sample  approach  to  the  measurement  of  task 
tolerances,  were  discussed. 
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III*  Interest  Inventory 


A*  Introduction 


1 . Current  Status  of  Vocational  Interest  Tests 

Most,  If  not  all,  vocational  Interest  tests  are  organized 
Into  fields.  This  Is  true  of  the  seven  Inventories  examined 
by  the  authors. In  essence,  what  these  Inventories  do  Is  to 
offer  the  subject  a wide  variety  of  occupations  arranged, 
according  to  some  scheme.  Into  a set  of  categories  often  referred 
to  as  fields  of  vocational  Interest.  The  subjects  preferential 
responses  to  Individual  occupations  are  then  compressed  Into 
field  scores  and  examined.  For  example,  a large  number  of 
preferential  responses  to  occupations  classified  under  the  same 
field  IS  taken  to  mean  a strong  Interest  In  that  field,  while  a 
relatively  uniform  distribution  of  preferences  over  all  fields 
suggests  the  absence  of  any  clear  occupational  Interest. 

The  notion  of  the /occupational  field  Is  an  Implicit  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that,  ®any  Jobs  appear  to  share  a certain 
communal lty  of  elements*  A common  element  Is  some  aspect  or 
feature  common  to  two  or  more  Jobs  (e.g.,  outdoor  work,  working  i 
with  people).  An  occupational  field  is  created  by  first  estab- 
lishing a decision  rule  by  writing  a verbal  description  of  the  * 

field  In  which  the  common  elements  are  either  explicitly  \ 

Identified  or  are  capable  of  being  Inferred,  and  then  applying  \ 

the  rule  successively  to  each  member  of  a pool  of  occupations*  f 

The  resulting  exemplars  are  those  possessing  the  common  elements. 

Creating  tnese  decision  rules  Is  apparently  a purely 
empirical  affair;  there  are  no  theoretical  guidelines  for  j 

determining  what  a field  should  or  should  not  be*  Consequently, 
little  if  any  attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  the  i 

number  of  common  elements  needed  to  adequately  define  a field* 

There  appears  to  be  no  consistency  In  the  number  of  common 
elements  defining  a field,  either  between  tests  or.  In  some 
cases,  within  the  'ame  test*  In  one  ease  a field  may  be  < 

defined  by  a single  element,  and  In  another  by  two  or  more  i 

elements.  For  example,  when  the  Gelst  Interest  Inventory  and 
the  California  Occupational  Preference  Survey  (COPS)  are  compared 
on  their  descriptions  of  the  Outdoor  Field,  the  Gelst  lists  only 
one  common  element  (outdoor  activities)  while  the  COPS  lists  1 

several  (out-of-doors,  cultivation  and  accumulation  of  crops 
and  natural  resources).  Similarly,  in  the  Kuder  Preference, 

Record,  the  Computational  Field  is  defined  In  terms  of  one 

i 

^Bralnard  Occupational  preference  Inventory,  Form  R; 

California  Occupational  Preference  Survey;  The  Gelst  Picture 
Interest  Inventory:  Deaf  Form:  Male;  Gordon  Occupational 

Check  List;  Kuder  Preference-Form  C (Vocational);  Strong 
Vocational  Interest  Blanks;  Thurstone  Interest  Schedule. 
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element  (working  with  numbers)  while  the  Outdoor  Field,  like  the 
previous  example,  is  defined  ty  several  elements  * 

Are  these  descriptions  comparable?  Are  decision  rules  based 
upon  a single  common  element  as  valid  as  those  based  upon  several 
common  elements?  Consider  the  following  example.  In  the  Gelst 
Inventor^  (and  in  the  Kuder,  as  well)  the  Literary  category  is 
defined  .n  terms  of  an  Interest  In  reading  books  and  other  written 
materials  and  possibly  in  writing,  as  well*  Exemplars  of  this 
field  Include  author,  editor,  reporter,  teacher  of  English  and 
foreign  languages,  and  librarian*  Considering  these  occupations 
in  relation  to  the  field  description  it  would  appear  that  the 
single  element  common  to  all  of  these  occupations  is  language* 

If  one  assumes  that  these  jobs  represent  a valid  sample  of  literary 
occupations,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  a subject  who 
shows  a high  interest  In  this  field  will  be  more  interested  in 
literary  occupations  than  in  occupations  from  a field  of  lesser 
interest*  Theoretically,  at  least,  one  would  expect  a person 
interested  In  teaching  English,  for  example,  if  forced  to  make 
an  alternate  choice,  to  choose  an  occupation  like  editor  or 
librarian,  rather  than  to  teach  some  other  subject,  sociology, 
for  example,  yet  this  presumably  would  occur  only  if  the  subject 
were  responding  to  the  linguistic  aspect  of  the  occupation,  and 
not  to  the  teaching  aspect? 

L 

Apparently,  the  authors  of  these  inventories,  while 
recognizing  the  fact  that  probably  all  jobs  share  at  least  one 
element  in  common  with  at  least  one 'other  job,  either  ignore 
or  overlook  the  equally  valid  fact  that  these  same  jobs  in  all 
probability  have  other  elements  in  common  with  other  jobs* 

Thus  the  librarian,  while  ctfmittedly  sharing  the  linguistic 
element  with  the  editor,  nevertheless  shares  elements  with  other, 
non-literayy  jobs;  with  the  museum  curator,  for  example  (since 
both  are  concerned  with  collecting,  cataloguing,  and  displaying 
things),  and  with  the  social  worker  (since  both  provide  services 
to  the  public,  in  this  case  information).  Clearly,  to  categorize 
this  occupation  as  representing  literary  interest,  one  must  make 
two  assumptions:  (1)  the  linguistic  element,  if  not  the  only 
common  element,  is  the  most  important  one;  and  (2)  the  subject 
will  respond  to  the  linguistic  element  only,  and  to  no  others. 

Since  it  is  highly  debatable  whether  either  of  these  assumptions 
is  tenable,  we  must  conclude  that  groupings  based  upon  single 
elements  cannot  be  considered  valid  fields. 

Regarding  ^he  use  of  multiple  element  groupings,  obviously 
the  more  elements  shared  by  jobs  in  the  same  field  the  greatei 
the  likelihood  that  the  subject  will  be  responding  to  these  > : 
elements  in  indicating  his  preferences*  Nevertheless,  this  is 
at  best  only  a partial  solution,  since  the  subject  may  still 
conceivably  be  responding  to  non~cotnmon  elements.  In  any  event, 
with  no  theoretical  guidelines  the  test  constructor  will  be  faced 
with  the  difficult  task  of  empirically  solving  the  problem  of 
deciding  how  many  common  elements  are  necessary  for  establishing 
a valid  field  of  interest  .p^Bg^  these  empirical  solutions  are. 
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by  their  nature,  arbitrary.  Being  arbitrary,  they  will  vary 
from  one  inventory  to  the  next.  A comparison  of  the  seven 
inventories  mentioned  previously  bears  this  out. 

In  addition  to  inconsistencies  between  tests  regarding  the 
number  o'f~e lenient s used  in  defining  a field,  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  universe  of 
occupations  should  be  partitioned.  The  Picture  Interest  Inventory  / 
and  the  Brainard  Occupational  Preference  Inventory  use  six  major 
fields}  the  California  Occupational  Preference  Schedule  uses 
eight}  the  Kuder  Preference  Record,  the  Geist  Interest  Inventory 
and  the  Thur stone  Interest  Inventory  use  t^n;.  and  the  Strong 
Vocational  Interest  Blanks  uses  11  fields  for  males  and  nine 
for  females.  Such  differences  imply  different  category  widths. 

For  example,  what  is  merely  an  Aesthetic  Field  in  the  pil  becomes, 
in  another  inventory  (Kuder),  three  separate  fields:  literary, 

musical,  and  artistic. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  talk  meaning- 
fully about  one's  "true"  interest  profile,  when  so  much  depends 
upon  the  inventory  being  used.  This  is  true  whether  the  inventory 
is  verbal  (e.g.,  Kuder)  or  pictorial  (The  Picture  Interest 
Inventory;  the  Geist  Interest  Inventory).  What  is  needed  instead 
is  some  formulation  of  vocational  interest  which  dispenses  with 
the  notion  of  the  vocational  interest  field. 

2.  Molecular  Preference  Theory 

The  Molecular  Preference  Theory  is  a theory  of  vocational 
interests  which  maintains  that  occupations  rarely  evoke 
preferential  responses  in  their  entirety.  Rather,  it  is  some 
favorable  aspect  or  combination  of  aspects  of  the  occupation 
to  which  a person  responds,  hence  the  designation  "molecular11 
(as  opposed  to  the  more  molar  concept  of  interest  field).  The 
primary  function  of  the  theory  is  to  provide  a framework  for 
creating  a vocational  interest  inventory  (in  a verbal  and  a 
non-verbal  form,  for  both  normal  and  language- impaired  popula- 
tions) capable  of  providing  a more  accurate  and  a more  detailed 
profile  of~  vocational  interests  than  is  currently  available . 

The  Molecular  Preference  Theory  (MPT)  makes'  the  following 
assertions: 

/ 

(a)  Any  Job  can  be  analysed  into  a rationally  ordered, 

**  finite  set  of  elements.  ^ 

(b)  People  are  cognizant  of  many,  though  perhaps  not  all, 

of  these  elements,  even  though  they  may  be  unable  to  \ 

articulate  this  awareness . 

(c)  The  number  of  elements  of  which  a person  is  cognizant 
follows  a developmental  pattern.  Beginning  in  childhood, 
where  few  elements  are  perceived,  the  number  of  salient  i 
elements  increases  with  increasing  vocational  maturity.  \ 
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(d)  People  generally  exhibit  preferences  for  certain  elements 
over  others . 

(e)  A preference  for  a particular  job  Is  determined  by  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  preferred  elements* 

In  assert Ihg  that  any  job  can  be  analysed  Into  a finite 
set  of  elements  , the^MFT  assumes  that  these  elements  are  simply 
variations  of  a smaller  set  of  necessary  features  of  any  Job. 

That  Is  to  say,  every  job  must  take  place  somewhere.  Further- 
more, every  job  must  Involve  doing  something  to  something.  These 
are  necessary  features  of  any  Job  because  ir  you  remove  any  of 
them  you  are  no  longer  discussing  the  concept  of  "job. 11  Accord- 
ingly, In  Its  most  abbreviated  form  the  theory  conceives  of  every 
Job  as  occurring  In  some  envl ronment  and  Involving  some  type  of  , 
operation  acting  upon  asome  object . It  further  assumes  that  when 
a person  exhibits  an  Interest  In-  a particular  job  It  Is  because 
he  Is  predisposed  towards  one  or  more  of  these  features  of  that 
job. 


In  Its  complete  form  the  theory  specifies  that  each  of  the 
three  parameters  be  subdivided  into  several  elements.  There  are 
a total  of  39  in  the  present  model  and,  theoretically  at  least, 
each  one  of  these  elements  is  capable  of  exerting  some  measure 
of  influence  upon  the  person* s preferential  responses  (either 
positive  or  negative).  In' actual  fact,  however,  only  a few  of 
these  elements  will  prove  to  be  critical  for  any  particular  subject. 


B.  Methodology 

1.  Project  Plan  and  Professional  Staff 

A description  of  the  staff  involved  in  this  part  of  the 
project  has  been  given  in  a previous  section  (II.  B.  1).  Regard- 
ing the  program  plan,  an  outline  of  the  major  steps  taken  in  this 
phase  of  the  project  is  listed  below.  Many  of  these  steps  are 
treated  elsewhere  in  greater  depth. 

(a)  Initial  discussion  on  the  original  state  of  the  model. 

(b)  Modification  of  parameters  and  elements  of  the  original 
model. 

(c)  Creation  of  a pool  of  operationally  significant  words 
and  phrases  from  several  sources. 

(d)  Sorting  of  words  into  operation  type  categories. 

(e)  Establishing  a final  set  of  operational  types* 

(f)  Creation  of  a matrix  of  jobs  taken  from  the  seven 
interest  inventories  sampled. 

(g)  Final  selection  of  a pool  of  high  and  low  socio-economic 
status  Jobs  (20  in  each  pool). 


(»*)  Creation  of  rating  scales  for  each  element  in  the  model* 

(i)  Bating  all  jobs-  in  both  pools  on  all  elements. 

(J)  Creation  of  tne  two  "indirect'1  forms  of  the  inventory. 

(k)  Creation  of  iteris  for  the  direct  inventory. 

(i)  Creation  of  scoring  templates  and  summary  score  sheets 
for  all  forms. 

* 

<ra)  Administration  of  all  forms  to  a sample  of  hearing  adults 
2,  Population  and  Sample 

There  are  two  populations  for  which  the  interest  inventories 
can  he  used.  The  verbal  form  of  the  inventory  can  be  used  by 
any  adolescent  or  adult  with  sufficient  language  competence  to 
comprehend  both  the  instructions  and  items.  The  pictorial  form 
is  designed  for  the  language  deprived;  in  particular,  for  the 
deaf.  However,  validation  procedures  require  the  exclusive  use 
of  hearing  adults.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First, 
subjects  must  have,  sufficient  language  competence  to  respond  to 
the  direct  form  of  the  inventory.  Thus,  it  makes  it  impossible 
to  use  a deaf  sample  for  purposes  of  validation.  Second, 
adults  rather  than  adolescents  were  used,  since  they  .are  more 
likely  to  have  clearer  vocational  Interest  patterns.  It  Should 
be  noted  also  that  the  actual  occupations  of  these  adults  are 
of  no  consequence,  although  attempts  have  been  made  to  select 
subjects  from  different  occupations,  since  it  is  the  internal 
cons istency  of  the  subject's  preferences  which  is  critical  here, 
not  the  actual  preferences  themselves. 

3 * Development  of  the  Molecular  Preference  Inventory 

a.  Initial  stage. 

L 

(1)  Original  Model.  The  model  currently  being  used  is 
not  the  one  presented  in  the  original  proposal,  nor  was  the 
theoretical  exposition  in  the  proposal.  Both  were  subsequent 
developments.  The  model  as  it  originally  appeared  is  shown 
s in  Figure  2, 

\ Thus,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  project  it  became  quite 
dlear  that  what  was  being  attempted  was  -much  more  ambitious 
than  had  previously  been  realized;  that  a great  deal  more  work, 
both,  theoretical  and  enpirical,  was  required  before  we  could 
offer  the  deaf  client  a valid  and  reliable  vocational  interest 
inventory.  For  one  thing,  it  seemed  imperative  that  a more 
detailed,  theoretical  exposition  of  our  position  was  necessaiy, 
not  only  to  more  clearly  distinguish  our  approach  from  that  of 
competing  approaches,  but  to  help  further  clarify  the  structure 
of  the  molecular  preference  model.  A second,  no  less  important, 
task  involved  Iftie  re-evaluation  and  restructuring  of  the  original 
model  to  conform  more  closely  with  the  final  theoretical  formula- 
tion. A great  deal  of  sta^f  and  activity  was  devoted  to 
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! Fig.  2,  Four  basic  parameters  and  associated  elements  of  the 
original  preference  model. 
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this  task.  The  end  result  was  an  extensive  number  of  deletions , 
additions  and  modifications  of  element s. 

(21  Deletions.  Certain  Elements  were  removed  entirely 
from  the  model.  The most  striking  case  involves  the  reward 
component . It  was  the  final  consensus  of  the  staff  that  while 
the  theory  could  be  accommodated  to  Include  the  reward  component , 
its  relationship  to  the  othei*  components  (environment , operations , 
objects)  was  neither  necessary  (the  theory,  after  all,  was 
attempting  to  Isolate  vocational  interests  independent  of  mon?y 
or  prestige  ) nor,  for  that  matter,  particularly  clear.  (Were 
money  and  prestige  the  only  important  rewards?  What  about 
intrinsic  rewards?  Are'  extrinsic  rewards  contaminated  with 
unconscious  needs  and  drives?)  For  these  and  other  more  technical 
reasons  it  was  felt  that  further  work  on  rewards  as  a separate 
system  should  be  deferred  to  a later  time. 

(3)  Additions.  In  its  initial  form  the  model  was  felt 
by  many  of  the  staff  to  be  too  abbreviated;  that  at  best  it 
represented  only  a first  approximation.  It  was  argued  that  in 
the  Interests  of  completeness  as  many  elements  qs  possible  should 
be  Included  initially  with  the  proviso  that  they' be  dropped  if 
they  elicited  no  clear-cut  preferences.  Some  of  these  additional 
elements  were  subsequently  removed  because  of  scoring  difficulties. 
For  example,  a locale  element  (rural,  suburban,  urban)  was 
Included  under  Physical  Environment,  but  soon  dropped  because  of 
difficulties  encountered  in  classifying  Jobs  int*  these  categories. 
The  term  " locale”  was  event ually= used  to  refer  to  a different 
aspect  of  the  environment  ( indoor s-out doors ) . 

# 

(4)  Modifications . All  three  major  components  underwent 
some  structural  modifications.  Thus  Environment  was  changed  from 
a three-part  structure  (social,  natural,  setting)  Into  a two-part 
structure  (social  and  physical),1  subsuming  all  elements  appearing 
In  the  earlier  version  and  some  new  elements  as,  well.  In  addition, 
some  elements  were  shifted  from  one  component  to  another.  For 
example.  Display  of  Self  was  shifted  from  an  Operational  Type  to 
an  Operational  Mode  and  relabelled  Dramatic. 

Another  important  reorganization  took  place  with  the  Object 
Component.  Here,  a classification  scheme  suggested  by  the  one 
employed  in  the  Dictionary  of  .Occupational  Titles  (DOT)  was 
substituted  for  the  c TnaT“ scheme . This  meant , for  the  most 

partj  a reclassificat  of  elements  from  the  earlier  model  into 
a new  Object  Scheme,  together -with  a set  of  new  elements.  j 

While  all  of  this  was  going  on,  considerable  activity  was 
devoted  to  the  task  of  refining  the  notion  of  operational  type. 
Operational  types  refer,  in  general,  to  the  things  a person  does 
to  some  object.  Two  questions  were  asked:  Are  the  present  set 

of  operational  types  exhaustive?  Are  they  at  approximately  the 
same  level  of  abstraction?  The  approach  used  to  answer  these 
questions  was  simply  to  collect  a large  number  of  operationally 
suggestive  words  and  phrases  (l.e.,  words  and  phrases  describing 
** doing  something"  with  objects)  and  attempt  to  classify  them  into 
several  types.  Accordingly,  a large  pool  of  relevant  words  was 
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taken  from  Roget  Ts  Thesaurus * and  a Q-sort  was  performed  independ- 
ently by  several  sta?T  members.  The  results  proved  inconclusive* 

A second  pool  of  words * consisting  of  372  operational  type  words* 
was  then  obtained  from  Job  descriptions  given  in  the  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook  (i960- 1967  edition*  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor* 
Bureau^ of^aBor  Statistics).  Analysis  revealed*  however*  that  the 
bulk  of  these  words  (223;  " occurred  only  in  connection  with 

one  Job*  and  only  11  of  them  occurred  with  15  or  unre  Jobs.  In 
the  end*  we  were  forced  to  rely  upon  our  collective  intuitions 
regarding  the  number  and  level  of  abstraction  of  the  operational 
types  included.  This  is  perhaps  the  weakest  feature  of  the  model. 

In  a very  real  sense  the  classification  of  operational  types  has 
all  of  the  drawbacks  associated  with  field  classifications*  It 
should  be  pointed  out*  however*  that  unlike  vocational  fields* 
operational  types  represent  only  one  feature  of  a larger  interest 
model.  If  errors  exist  here  they  create  fewer  distortions  of  the 
overall  profile  than  do  those  associated  with  field  classifications. 


(5)  Final  Model.  The  final  model  is  presented  in 
Figure  3.  It  is  or  course  only  a schematic*  the  elements  and 
parameters  are  merely  listed.  Exactly  what  they  mean  will  now  be 
discussed.  As  noted  earlier*  every  Job  takes  place  somewhere. 

Thus*  we  may  talk  of  the  environment  of  a job.  How*  the  concept 
of  environment  can  be  classified  in 'a  large  number  of  ways.  After 
a great  deal  of  discussion*  it  was  decided  that  the  simplest  scheme 
was  to  consider  the  social  and  physical  aspects  of  the  environment. 
In  considering  the  social  aspect*  the  element  which  seemed  the 
most  important  was  the  amount  of  social  contact  involved  in  the 
Job.  That  is  to  say*  it  seemed  highly  likely  that  some  people 
would  prefer  to  work  essentially  alone*  while  for  others  the 
presence  of  people  in  the  work  environment  would  be  an  important 
factor  in  selecting  a Job.  A further  distinction  was  made 
between  the  public  (people  not  associated  with  the  Job  itself)  and 
co-workers.  Whether  the  distinction  is  a meaningful  one  is  not 
yet  clear. 

Another  dimension  of  contact  included  involved  "feedback. ” 
People  make  contact  with  the  public,  in  many  different  ways.  A 
TV  announcer*  for  example*  makes  contact  with  the  viewing  audience* 
but  only  iri  a very  remote  way.  Certainly  his  contact  is  different 
from  that  made  by  the  door-to-door  salesman*  where  the  feedback 
he  receives  is  immediate.  Again*  as  in  the  case  of  the  distinction 
between  the  public  and  co-workers*  this  dimension  may  prove  to  be* 
if  not  non-existent*  then  possibly  very  highly  correlated  with 
the  amount  of  contact  with  people  in  general  (i.e.*  people  who 
prefer  to  work  alone*  if  forced  to  choose  between  immediate  and 
remote  feedback  situations*  may  possibly  choose  the  latter). 

Several  aspects  of  the  pljyalcal  environment  were  considered. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  consider  as  many  ways  .as  possible  to 
classify  these  parameters*  since  they  could  always  be  discarded 
if  no  consistent  pattern  of  preference  were  ever  found.  Only 
three  elements  remained*  the  others  being  discarded  because  of 
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difficulties  encountered  in  rating  them:  locale,  noise  level 

and  activity  level.  In  the  case  of  locale,  jobs  are  classified 
as  being  essentially  indoors  or  outdoors , That  is  to  say,  while 
there  are  many  jobs  that  are  always  performed  indoors,  many  jobs 
entail  some  outdoor  activity.  In  rating  a particular  job  for  , 
locale,  therefore,  the  criterion  is  whether  the  element  is  present 
"generally"  or  ’’most  of  the  time,"  The  same  is  true  for  outdoor 
jobs,  as  it  is  for  all  elements  in  the  model. 

Another  aspect  considered  a possibility  was  noise  level. 

Of  course,  a preference  for  a high  noise  level  is  not  expected, 
but  it  is  possible  that  while  most  people  would  avoid  a high 
mise  level,  some  people  may  indeed  be  indifferent.  Activity 
level  refers  to  the  amount  of  ’’bustle,"  or  movement,  surrounding 
a job  (not  necessarily  related  to  noise  per  se) , It  is  possible 
that  some  people  do  indeed  prefer  the  stimulation  afforded  by 
this  kind  of  activity;  hence  its  inclusion  in  the  model.  At  the 
present  time,  these  are  the  only  aspects  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment we  have  consioered.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  other 
meaningful  ones  will  be  discovered. 

■j 

Hot  only  does  every  job  take  place  somewhere,  but  it  involves 
doing  something.  This  is  the  operational  parameter.  How  many 
ways  can  one  analyze  this  notion  of  "doing  something?"  In  the 
present  model,  ; i *ce  ways  were  finally  selected:  intensity,  mode, 

and  type.  Intensity  refers  to  both  the  sheer  activity  level 
(physical  or  mental)  at  which  the  job  is  performed,  as  well  as 
the  diversity  (either  physical  or  mental)  involved  (i*e.,  doing 
many  things  or  few  things).  It  also  includes  a special  category 
which  is  concerned  with  the  amount  of  detail  or  precision  required. 
Mode  refers  roughly  to  the  parts  of  the  body  used:  verbal,  manual, 

motoric  (the  whole  body)  or  dramatic  (displaying  the  s4lf ) . 

These  modes  are  not  mutually  exclusive;  a dancer  can  be  rated  as 
being  both  motoric  and  dramatic,  an  actor  as  vocal  and  dramatic. 
(Another  mode,  not  in  the  present  model  but  under  serious 

consideration,  is  cognitive,  where  the  activity  is  purely  mental,) 

* 

The  last  aspect  of  the  operational  parameter,  and  perhaps 
the  roost  difficult  to  classify,  is  the  operational .type.  The 
notion  of  "type"  is  associated  with  the  question,,  "what  do  you 
do  to  the  object?"  One  of  the  chief  problems  in  creating  a 
cTass  of  types  involves  level  of  abstraction.  On  the  one  hand 
you  could  talk  about  "picking  up"  an  object.  This  is,  of  course, 
much  too  specific.  At  this  level  there  would  be  literally 
thousands  of  potential  types . On  the  other  hand,  bne  can  choose 
a level  too  general  for  any  practical  use  (l.e.’,  as  a type, 
"processing"  would  be  useless  since  almost  any  kind  of  activity 
can  be  classified  in  this  way).  In  general,  our  efforts  w*re 
directed  at  achieving  a middle  level  of  abstraction,  not  *o  high 
as  to  be  trivial  and  not  so  low  as  to  be  impractical.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  hlne  operational  types. 
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Synthesize.  This  refers  to  the  process  of  putting  things 
together  in  new  ways.  It  corresponds  roughly  to  Guilford's 
(1959)  concept  of  "'divergent  thinking,”  and  as  such  is  not 
simply  a label  for  artistic  creativity. 

Reproduce.  Unlike  the  previous  type  this  Is  essentially  a 
"cook  book”  operation, ’ Involving  the  carrying  out  of  some 
predetermined  plan.  It  includes  any  kind  of  routine  procedure 
which  may  be  carried  out. 

Analyze.  This  refers  essentially  to  the  process  of  breaking 
down,  or  taking  things  apart,  or  discovering  things. 

Repair.  This  is  somewhat  similar  to  Analyze  except  that 

here  the  emphasis  Is  on  remediation,  rather  than  on  understanding. 

Maintain.  This  could  be  called  the  status  duo  type,  and 
refers  to  all  activities  bent  upon  keeping  things  going.” 

Collect . This  operation  refers  to  activities  associated 
with  the  collection  and  storage  of  things. 

s* 

Direct . This  operation  is  reserved  exclusively  for  people 
and  refers  to  all  executive,  command,  or  managerial  activities. 

Transmit.  This  type  is  concerned  with  the  transmission  of 
Tnformatlon  (e.g.,  teaching). 

Persuade . This,  like  Direct,  is  concerned  only  with  people, 
and  subsumes  all  activities  directed  towards  changing 
attitudes  and  opinions  (e.g.,  salesman,,  clergyman,-  lawyer). 

These  nine  types  seem  to  account  for  most  activities  associ- 
ated with  Jobs.  It  is  always  possible,-  of  course,  that  later 
research  may  result  in  the  discovery  of  new  types.  In  that  case 
they  will  simply  be  appended  to  the  current  list. 

The  last  operational  parameter  involves  objects.  They  have 
been  classified  as  Organic  (people,  animals,  plants).  Data 
(linguistic,  numeric,  monetary,  pictorial,  and  musical),  and 
Things.  This  last  category,  unfortunately,  has  resisted  all 
attempts  to  date  at  creating  a meaningful  and  exhaustive  breakdown. 
Since  the  category  could  not  be  ignored  completely  compromise 
was  arrived  at  by  choosing  a set  of  categories  which  seemed  to 
give  some  promise  01'  yielding  preferential  patterns.  They  are: 
machinery,  electrical  equipment,  wood,  food,  textiles,  an <1 
processed  materials. 

b . Final  stage.  Following  the  reorganisation  of  the  model, 
work  was "begun  on  the  construction  of  items.  Two  types  of  , 
inventories  were  envisioned;  direct  (verbal  only)  and  indirect 
(verbal  and  pictorial).  The  direct  form  was  to  be  composed  of 
items  designed  to  test  a subject r3  preferences  (or  lack  of)  for 
each  element  in  the  model.  The  indirect  form,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  be  compor,_d  of  a series  of  jobs  to  which  a person  would 
indicate  his  order  of  preference,  Bach  job  would  have  an 
associated  model-derived  profile  (l.e.,  each  job  would  be  analyzed 


In  terms  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  each  element  in  the  model) 
A person's  preferences  for  each  element  could  then  be  inferred 
from  the  pattern  of  his  rankings  of  the  job  by  examining  these 
Jobs  in  terras  of  their  constituent  elements. 

(1)  Direct  Inventory.  Construction  of  items  for  the 
direct  inventory  was  both  a laborious  and  time  consuming  affair. 
The  chief  difficulty  lay  in  creating  items  in  which  all  but  the 
critical  element  were  kept  relatively  constant.  The  task  was  in 
general  a function  of A the  number  of  statements  per  item;  items 
involving  only  two  (pair  comparisons)  were,  in  general,  easier 
to  control  than  those  involving  three  or  more  statements.  These 
latter  Items  required  the  subject  to  rank  the  item  statements 

in  order  of  decreasing  preference.  Notable  exceptions  to  this 
were  the  items  involving  operational  types.  After  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  creating  these  items,  the  procedure 
of  using  two  relatively  broad  types  of  occupation  (law  and 
medicine)  was  adopted.  Both  are  sufficiently  diverse  so  that  one 
can,  without  too  much  artificiality,  create  is  representative  of 
each  operational  type.  The  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that 
one  is  able  to  exert  a reasonable  amount  of  control  over  the 
remaining  elements  in  the  model.,  in  addition  to  the  problems 
imposed  by  considerations  of  salary  and  prestige, 

(2)  Indirect  Inventory.  The  indirect  inventory  presented 
a completely  different  set  of  problems.  First,  there  was  the 
question  of  the  number  of  jobs  to  be  Included.  „ Related  to  this 
was  the  method  of  presentation.  The  method  of  pair  comparisons 
was  finally  agreed  upon  since  it  has  the.  advantage  over  rating 
procedures  of  avoiding  response  styles  (e.g.,  tendency  to  avoid 
extreme  ratings).  This,  in  turn,  placed  a ceiling  upon  the 
number  of  Jobs  under  consideration,  since  with  only  twenty  Jobs 
the  number  of  comparisons  to  be  made  Is  190,  whereas  with  30 
Jobs  the  number  is  ^3^.  The  number  finally  agreed  upon  was  20. 
Two  forms  were  constructed;  one  involving  relatively  high  socio- 
economic status  (SES)  occupations,  and  one  Involving  low  SES 
occupations. 

The  problem  of  selecting  £0  "representative1’  occupations 
at  two  SES  levels  was  yet  another  laborious,  time  consuming, 
and  essentially  fruitless  endeavor.  Jobs  from  all  of  the 
Interest  inventories  reviewed  by  the  staff  were  pooled  in  order 
to  cull  from  them  a smaller  core  list  of  occupations  representing 
a variety  of  fields  and  appearing  on  a majority  of  tests. 
Unfortunately,  out  of  a pool  of  1099  occupations,  86 1 of  them 
appeared  on  only  one  test,  and  only  ^7  of  them  occurred  on  more 
than  four  tests.  Furthermore,  when  these  were  examined  It  was 
found  that  too  many  of  them  were  too  closely  related  to  provide 
a broad  spectrum  of  occupations.  In  the  end,  Jobs  were  selected 
so  as  to  represent  as  closely  as  possible  a heterogeneous 
configuration  of  underlying  elements.  Each  one  of  these  Jobs 
was  then  rated  independently  by  two  senior  staff  members. 
Differences  in  ratings  were  resell ved,  item  by  item,  through 
discussion.  Elements  producing  viide  variations  in  ratings  were 
re-examined,  and  in  many  cases  discarded. 
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Attempts  at  constructing  an  Indirect  pictorial  form  began 
with  an  assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  pictures  of  Jobs  elicit 
similar  verbal  descriptions  or  labels  * Five  naive  raters  were 
presented  with  a series  of  pictorial-  representations  of  Jobs 
appearing  In  the  Picture  Interest  Inventory  and  were  asked  to  name 
the  Jobs  depicted*  Table  8 gives  the  breakdown  of  agreements  on 
various  pictures , where  agreements  are  defined  both  narrowly 
and  broadly*  (A  narrowly  defined  agreement  Is  one  specified  by 


TABLE  8 


Distribution  of  labelling  agreements  (broadly 
and  narrowly  defined)  among  five  naive r raters 
for  129  pictorial  representations  of  occupations* 


- 

Narrow  Definition 

Broad  Definition 

No  * of 

1 

Raters 

! No of 

Fercer* 

Cumul * 

No*  of 

Percent 

Cumul* 

Agreeing  . 

Flexures 

Pictures 

Percent 

Pictures 

Pictures 

Percent 

5 

64 

40 

40 

88 

56 

56 

4 

44 

28 

68 

30 

19  1 

75 

3 

18 

11 

79 

9 

i 5 I 

I 80 

1 and  2 

33  1 

1 

^21 ! 

t 

100 

32  . 

20  1 

! 100 

by  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT)  which j for  example , 
clfl^slfles  "farmer^and  "chicken  farmer"  as  different  occupations. 
Broadly  defined  agreements j on  the  other  hand,  gloss  over  such 
distinctions*  The  interesting  point  about  these  results  is  that 
It  apparently  makes  little  difference  how  the  agreements  are 
defined,  since  under  both  definitions  at  least  three  out  of  five 
raters  agreed  on  roughly  the  same  percentage  of  pictures 
(79$  and  80$)  * The  important  point  to  bear  in  m-lnd  is  that  by 
Judiciously  selecting  only  those  occupations  for  graphic  display 
which  elicit  100$  agreement,'  we  should  be  able  to  produce  a valid, 
indirect  pictorial  inventory* 

(3)  Current  Status*  Because  of  the  considerable  amount 
of  time  spent  in  the  theoretic ax  and  empirical  development  of 
both  forms  of  the  MFI,  the  administration  of  the  tests  for  purposes 
of  validation  is  still  going  on*  Subjects  are  being  given 
experimental  forms  of  both  the  direct  and  indirect  inventories. 

The  Indirect  forms  represent  samples  of  Jobs  from  high- and  low  SES 
levels,  respectively*  Hie  Jobs  used  inlSoth  are  listed  in  Table  9- 
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TABLE  9 


Twenty  high  and  low  Socio-Economic  Status  occupations  (SES) 
used  In  the  Indirect  forms  of  the 
Molecular  Preference  Inventory  (MPI)# 


High  Socio-Economic  Status 


1.  Airline  Captain 

2,  Architect 
3>  Banker 
4.  Baseball  Player 
5*  Chemist 

6.  Dentist 

• Doctor 

* Forest  Ranger 

9*  Gentleman  Farmer 

10.  Head  Librarian 

11.  Insurance  Underwriter 

12.  Judge 

13.  Marriage  Counselor 

14.  Mathematician, 

15*  Mechanical  Engineer 
16.  Minister 
17*  Movie  Director 
lo.  Novelist 

19.  Police  Commissioner 

20.  Sculptor 


Low  Socio-Economic  Status 


1.  Auto  Body  Repairman 

2,  Bus  Driver 
. Carpenter 
, Cashier 

5* *  Chauffeur 

6.  Chef 

7.  Door-to-door  Salesman 

8.  Electrician 

9.  Laboratory  Technician 

10.  Lumberjack 

11.  Masseur 

12.  Photographer 

13.  Postman 

14.  Poultry  Farmer 

15 . Printer 

16.  Secretary 

17.  Shoemaker 

18.  Tailor 

19.  Toolmaker 

20.  Watchmaker 


The  direct  Inventory  Is  In  two  parts.  Part  I Is  composed 
of  120  pair  comparison  Items;  Part  II  of  19  Items  requiring  the 
subject  to  rank  a series  of  statements  (3*  4,  . ..  7).  Each 
element  of  the  model,  with  the  exception  of  the  operational 
types.  Is  measured  by  four  itepis..  Items  pertain *ng  to  opera- 
tional types  are  more  numerous.  Inasmuch  as  each  type  Is 
paired  against  ail  others,  creating  a total  of  36  pairs.  These 
comparisons  are  made  In  both  a medical  and  a legal  setting, 
with  the  result  that  there  are  72  operational  type  pair  compar- 
isons. In  both  parts  Items  are  presented  randomly. 

(^)  Scoring  Procedures . For  the  two  Indirect  forms, 
scoring  templates  have  been  constructed  for  each  of  the  20  jobs, 
to  facilitate  the  counting  of  preferences.  The  number  of  times 
each  job  Is  preferred  over  It**  companion  Is  read  off  directly 
^ * from  the  template  and  entered  on  a scoie  sheet.  These  frequencies 

(maximum  minimum  0)  car;  be  utsd  in  two  ways*  to  yield  an 
glement  Preference  profile,  XL*  first  procedure  Is  to  use  the 
frequency  or  preference  as  a weight  That  Is,  each  job’s 
element  prof lie  Is  multiplied  by  its  frequency  of  preference, 
and  the  resulting  products  are  summed  across  elements.  One  need 
only  to  establish  a sampling  ’distribution  of  similar  products, 
obtained  by  scoring  the  Inventory  randomly  a large  nunltber  of 
times,  to  test  whether  the  products  resulting  from  a given  sub- 
ject's responses  can  or  cannot  be  attributed  to  chance 
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The  second  scoring  procedure  is  simpler  than  the  preceding 
one,  although  probably  not  as  precise.  First,  the  jobs  ore 
ranked  in  order  of  preference,  then  comparisons  ore  made  {via 
difference  score^  fetweerr^obs  in  the  upper  and  lower  quart iles 
of  the  preference  distribution,  element  by  element,  in  order  to 
establish  which  elements  are  associated  with  high  and  low 
preferences*  Note  that  this  procedure  has  the  advantage  of 
revealing  the  presence  of  element  avoidance  (i.e*,  elements  which 
the  subject  avoids). 

For  the  direct  form  of  the  inventory,  element  scores  in 
Part  I are  read  directly  off  the  answer  sheet  using  scoring 
templates  and  entered  on  a score  summary  sheet*  In  the  case  of 
Part  II,  the  rankings  are  entered  directly  onto  a score  sheet 
and  averaged* 


C.  Discussion 

Once  the  validation  of  the  theory  is  completed  (essentially 
by  correlating  responses  to  the  direct  and  indirect  forms) 
activity  will,  be  directed  towards  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  developing  an  indirect  pictorial  inventory;  (2)  compiling 
a reference  manual;  and  (3)  applying  MP  Theory  as  a research  tool* 

1.  Pictorial  Inventory 

The  methods  of  presentation,  scoring,  and  evaluation  will 
be  the  same  as  those  now  used  in  current  indirect  verbal  forms. 
Occupations  will  be  selected  which  are  capable  of  being 
unambiguously  displayed. 

2*  Reference  Manual 

The  reference  manual  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
inventory.  It  will  contain  a large  number  of  jobs  arranged 
according  to  their  constituent  elements  (i*e*,  according  to 
particular  aspects  of  the  environment,  operations,  and  objects). 
Once  & person's  element  preference  profile  has  been  established, 
one  need  only  to  refer  to  the  manual  for  those  jobs  with  that 
particular  element  configuration* 

3*  Research  Activity 

h 

Apart  from  its  usefulness  in  assessing  interest  profiles, 
the  MP  Theory  has  considerable  potential  as  a research  tool. 

Thus,  one  possible  line  of  research  lies  in  the  exploration  of 
the  nature  of  job  satisfaction.  One  plausible  hypothesis  is 
that  job  satisfaction  is  partially  a function  of  the  degree  to 
which  a person's  molecular  preference  profile  agrees  with  the 
actual  profile  of  his  job.  Another  promising  area  of  research 
involves  the  exploration  of  the  relationship  between  unconscious 
behavior  patterns  and  overt  vocational  interest  patterns*  Put 
another  way,  it  Is  possible  to  ask  whether  measurable,  unconscious 
behavior  patterns  manifest  themselves  either  positively  or 
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negatively  as  preferences  for  particular  environments * , operations* 
or  objects.  It  should  be  noted  that  questions  such  as  these 
cannot  be  formulated  using  traditional  Interest  Inventories. 


D.  Summary 

Assessment  of  the  vocational  interest  of  deaf  clients  by 
means  of  a pictorial  Interest  inventory  proceeded  essentially 
In  the  following  way.  The  notion  of  the  interest  "field”  was 
considered  and  shown  to  be  inadequate*  In  many  respects*  as  a 
predictor  of  vocational  Interest.  An  alternate  theory  was 
advanced.  This  theory  (Molecular  Preference  Theory)  asserts 
that  all  jobs  take  place  In  some  environment  and  Involve  some 
type  of  operation  upon  some  object.  It  further  asserts  that  a 
person's  preference  for  certain  jobs  is  the  consequence  of 
preferences  for  particular  elements  of  the  environment*  the 
operations*  and  the  objects. 

As  an  extension  of  the  theory*  a Molecular  Preference  Model* 
generallzable  to  any  job*  was  created.  Essentially*  It  sub- ^ 
divided  the  three  basic  parameters  (environment*  operations* 9 
and  objects)*  Into  a smaller  series  of  elements.  Following  this* 
two  MFXfe  were  constructed:  a direct  and  an  Indirect  form.  The 

direct  form  contains  a series  of  items  which  attempt  to  measure 
the  S's  preference  for  each  element  of  the  MP  Model.  The 
Indirect  form  consists  of  two  sets  of  SO  jobs  (high  and  low  SES* 
respectively)*  in  which  each  job  Is  systematically  paired  against 
all  others.  Each  of  these  jobs  receives  an  MP  Profile  by  having 
raters  evaluate  each  job  on  all  elements  or  the  model . S * s 
preferences  are  arranged  In  order  of  frequency  of  preference  and 
his  Interest  profile  is  Inferred  from  this  pattern. 

Because  of  the  considerable  amount  of  time  spent  In  the 
preparation  of  these  Inventories*  the  final  validation  of  the 
MP  Theory  (i.e.*  correlation  of  responses  to  the  direct  and 
Indirect  forms)  is  still  being  conducted.  However*  from  an 
inspection  of  a few  cases*  it  appears  that  people  do  seem  to  be 
responding  to  elements  of  jobs  rather  than  to  the  total  jobs 
themselves.  The  need  for  further  work*  including  the  creation 
of  a pictorial  form  of  the  Indirect  inventory  and  a Reference 
Manual*  was  discussed.  The  possibility  of  using  the  MP  Theory 
as  a research  tool  was  also  considered. 
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APPENDIX 


Insoluble  Proolenis  Test 
Coding  Test 

Design  Preference  Test 

Picture  Meaning  Test 

Circle  the  Same  Test 

Follow  the  Instructions  Test 

- ^ 
Embedded  Figures  Test 

Word  Direction  Test 

Clerical  Skills  Test 

Hidden  Figures  Test 

Mark  the  Numbers  Test 

Speed  of  Summation  Test 

Yoc  at ional^ Int  er est  Invento  ry 
(Experimental  pbrm  1}  Part  I 

Vocational  Interest  Inventory 

(Experimental  Form  1)  Part  II 

Molecular  Preference  Inventory 
Indirect  Form  A 

Molecular  Preference  Inventory 
Indirect  Fom  B 

Peer  Nomination  Eatings 

Teacher  Eating  Scale  1 

Teacher  Eating  Scale  2 
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INSOLUBLE  PROBLEMS  TEfST 
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CIRCLE  THE  SAME  TEST  . 


1 


Put  a circle  a romd  those  that  look  exactly  the  enae  as  the  one  In  the  \>ox 
* 


|_A6BF~3J2Z4 


A6FB3J2Z4 

AB6F3J2Z4 

^jr1  HK'  ■ ■ 

ASBF32524 

AF6B3J2Z4 

AeBFZ^1* 

A6BZF32J4 

A6BF23ZJ4 

A5BF35Z24 

A6BF3ZJ24 

A6BF3J2S4 

A6B3FJ2Z4 

* 

A6BFJ32Z4 

A63F2Z354 

A6BF3J2Z4 

A6BF3J2Z4 

A6BFZ3524 

A6BFJ32Z4 

A6DF23JE4 

A6BFZ3J24 

A6BF3JZ24 

ASBFZ23J4 

Cl 

A6BF3J2Z4 

A6B3F2JZ4 

A6B2F3JZ4 

A6B3F72J4 

■L 

A5BF2ZJ34 

A&3BFJZ24  ' 

A6B3FJZ24 

A6D3F52Z4 

A6BJF3Z24 

A6B2F3ZJ4 

A6BF3J2Z4 

A6RFJ2234 

'l 

A6BF3J2Z4 

A6BFZ32J4 

‘ A6BFZ3J24 

A6BFZ3J24 

A6FFZ23J4 

5 A6BF32ZJh 

A6BF35Z24 

A6BF32J24 

A6R2F5324 

A6B3F2ZJ4 

A6B2FZJ34 

; A6PZF5234 

A6BFJ3Z24 

A6BJF2324 

A6BF3J2Z4 

A683F2524 

A6BF2ZJ34  . 

;a6BF3J2Z4 

A6BF2Z3J4 

A68ZF3J24 

A6BF3ZJ24 

A6BF3J2Z4 

A63BZF524 

i A^BJF32Z4 

AGBZFJ234 

A6BF3J2Z4 

A6BJ7Z324 

A6FZF23J5 

A6BJ3Z254 

A6RFJ3M4 

A6B3FZJ24 

A6BFZ23J4 

A6BFZ2J34 

1 

A6B2F35Z4 

A6DFJ32Z4 

A6BFZJ324 

A6BZF3J24 

A6BFJ23Z4  - 

A6BFJZ234 

A6BF3J2Z4 

A6B2FJ234 

A6BF3J2Z4 

ASBF3J2Z4 

A6BFZJ231* 

A6B2FJ324 

A68FZ32J4 

% 

A6BF3J2Z4 

A6B2F3JZ4 

A6BF32ZJ4 

A6BF3J2Z4 

A6BFT32Z4 

A6BZF2J34 

A6BF23JZ4 

A6BF3J2Z4 

A6BF3J2Z4 

A6B3FJ2Z4 

A26BF3J24 

A6BF3J2Z4 

A.6JBP32Z4 

A6BF35Z24 

A6BZF32Jh~ 

A68FZ3254 

A6BF3J2Z4 

A6BF3Z2J4 

A63FZ2J34 

A5B2F3J24 

A6BFZ32J4 

A6BFJ32Z4 

A6BFZ23J4 

A6BF32ZJ4 

A6FS3J2Z4 

A6BJF32Z4 

A6BF3J2Z4 

A6BF3J2Z4 

A6BZFJ234 

A6BJF3Z24 

A6BF3JZ24 

A6DF23J24 

A6B3FJ2Z4 

A6BF23J24 

A6BZF23J5 

A62BF3J24 

A6BF32J24 

A6BF32ZJ4 

A6BFZ2J34 

A6BF372Z4 

ASBFZ23J4 

STOP:  00  ROT  TURN  THE  PAGE  UNTIL  ¥00  ARE  TOID  TO  SO  SO! 


FouofT  the  msraucnoira  TEST 

,1 

Pago  1 


1* 

on  P*g«  5 Coltum  a Un»  8 

11.  aj 

2* 

on  ltd  3 Colum  a Ida*  8 

12. 

** 

l 

iu.Hn  on.peee  2 Coluon  l U»  5 

13*. 

4. 

Begin  on  Page  3 Column  3 Lina  12 

14. 

5* 

a 

\ 

Begin  on  Page  4 Column  3 Line  ® 

15*„ 

6# 

on  Page  4 Coluon  2 Line  14 

" ’ $ 

16. 

7.  _ 

' Brg4"  on  Page  3 Column  1 Line  6 

17* 

8# 

■ 

Tin  ni  n on  Page  $ Column  1 Line  13 

10. 

9»a 

on  Page  2 Ooirna  3 Line  8 

19* 

10* 

BM4*  on  page  5 Colon  a I4m  3 

. 20. 

#■ 

o 

'ERIC 


Qeg^xi  On  Page  2 Colon  1 Liao  3 


* 

Begin  on  Page  3.  Colin  3 Line  10 


Begin  on  Page  4 Column  2 Line  4 
I * 

feagln  on  Page  5 Column  2 Line  9 


iwg4n  on  Page  2 Column  3 Line  11 


Begin  on  Page  3 Colutaa  l Line  5 
Begin  on  Page  4 Ctfluon  2 Line  3 


on  Page  2 Column  3 Line  8 

■ [ 

Begin  on  Page  5 column  i Line  12 
cq  Page  4 Colon  3 Line  9 
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1- 


1.  &. 

b. 

2.  a. 
b. 

3 * a • 

b. 

4.  a. 

b. 

3*  a. 

b. 

6.  a. 
b. 

7.  a. 

b. 

■ 

B.  a* 

b» 

9.  a. 
b. 

10.  a. 

b. 

11.  a. 

b. 

12.  a. 
b. 

13.  a* 

b. 

14.  a. 
b. 

15.  a. 
b. 

16.  a. 

b. 

► * ^ t ® • 


Vocational  Interest  Inventory 
(Experimental  Form  1) 

Bart  I 


Lecture  in  a lav  school 
Improve  electoral  laws 

Work  on  a new  theory  of  law 
Prepare  legal  contracts 

Walk  a beat 
Drive  a patrol  car 


18.  a.  Be  an  animal  trainer 
b,  Be  a 'bareback  rider 

19.  a.  Run  tests  on  a patient 

b.  Diagnose  a pat  lent1  s disorders 

20.  a.  Work  on  a committee  to 

maintain  legal  ethics 
b.  Lecture  In  a law  school 


Diagnose  a patient fs  disorders  

Keep  casa  histories  on  patients  21.  a.  Keep  files  on  Important 
' legal  cases 

Keep  case  histories  on 'patients  b.  Improve  electoral  laws 
Give  talks  on  dangers  of  smoking 

22.  a.  Argue  a case  in  court 


Lecture  in  a medical  school 
Run'  a hospital 

Look  at  works  of  art 
Appraise  works  of  art 

Do  plastic  surgery 
Work  to  prevent  epidemics 

1 

Drive  an  oil  truck 
Drive  a trailer  truck 

Prepare  & case  for  court 
improve  electoral  laws 

Prepare  legal  contracts 
Prepare  a case  for  court 

Paint  with  wat  r colors 
FlhgerpainJ 

Prepare  a case  for  court 
Work  on  a new  theory  of  law 

Valter 

Counterman 

Operate  a calculator 
Proofread  a manuscript 

Be  a judge 

Argue  a case  In  court 


improve  electoral  laws 
Prepare  legal  contracts 


b.  Work  on  a new  theory  of  law 

y 

* j 

23.  a.  Repair  clocks 
b.  Collect  clocks 

24.  a.  improve  electoral  laws 
b.  Be  a judge 

1 

25.  a.  Type  letters 
_ b.  Pile  letters 

26.  a.  Be  a tumbler 
b.  Be  a magician 

27.  a.  Build  furniture 

b.  Catalogue /furniture 

28.  a.  Be  a judge 

b.  Prepare  a case  for  court 

1 

29.  a.  Diagnose  a patient vs  disorders 
b.  Lecture  ln*a  medical  school 

30.  a.  Tailor 
b . Weaver 

31.  a.  Argue  a case  in  court 
b.  Lecture  In  a law  school 

32.  a.  Keep  files  on  important 

legal  cases, 

_ b.  Argue  a case  in  court 

33 * a.  Repair  cabinets 
b.  Repair  clocks 
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Vocation*!  Interest  Inventory 
(Experiment*!  Pom  !) 

Fart  XX 


!.  a.  Write  texts  on  dentistry 

b.  Operate  a dental  practice 

c . Give  lectures  in  a dental  .school 

2.  a.  Public  Health  Off  leer 

b.  Stock  Broker 

c.  Fish  and  Game  Harden 

d.  Food  ard  Drug  Administrator 

e.  Forest  Ranger 

3.  a.  Have  a friend  over 

b.  Listen  to  music 

c.  Read  a book 

d.  talk  on  the  telephone 

A.  Work  as,  a helper  in  a: 

a.  library 

b.  restaurant 

c.  hospital 

d.  department  store 

e.  school 

f.  newspaper 

5.  Do  research  on: 

a.  marine  plants 

b.  diving  equipment 

c.  naval  heroes 

d.  sea  ballads 

e.  dolphins 

6.  a.  Check  account  books 

b.  Work  as  a bank  teller 

c.  Tune  a piano 
d'  Finish  furniture 

e.  proofread  manuscripts 
f . Fraiie  paintings 

_ / r r-»* 

7.  a.  Give  first  aid  to  a kitten 

b.  Restore  a damaged  painting 

c.  Remove  a broken  limb  from  a 
tree 

d.  Repair  a T.V.  set 

e.  Treat  a swollen  am 

8-  8*11: 

a.  pianos 

b.  antiques 

c.  books 

d. art  supplies 

e.  computers  2591 

f.  stocks 


9«  a.  Do  private  marriage  counseling 

b.  Give  radio  talks  on  marriage 
counseling 

c.  Give  lectures  on  marriage 
counseling 

10.  Sell: 

a.  wooden  utensils 

b.  leather  goods 

c.  bakery  goods 

d.  typewriters 

e.  radios 

f.  toys 

11.  a.  Write  a novel 

b.  Do  a series  of  murals 

c.  Create  a new  theory  of  numbers  1 , 
dc  Develop  a system  for  winhlftg 

at  roulette  . 

e.  Compose  a symphony 

f . Design  a clothing  collection 

— “ ' - i- 

12.  Teach: 

a.  zoology 

b.  mathematics 

c.  psychology 

d.  literature 

e.  botany 

13.  Sell: 

a.  Hi **7l  sets 

b.  Jewelry 

c.  fine  furniture 

d.  furs 

e.  wines 

f.  cameras 

lb.  a.  Flay  solitaire  , * 

b.  Play  checkers  ' < 

e.  Do  crossword  pussies 

d.  Play  bridge  i 

■ 3 

15.  a.  Be  a news  photographer  j 

b.  Re  a portrait  photographer 

c.  Be  an  astronomical  photographer  j 

16.  a.  Sell  cosmetics  over  the  countcil 

b.  Sell  cosmetics  door-to-door  1 

$s.  Operate  a small  mall  order  | 

cosmetic  business  1 


embedded  figotes  test 


A 


(Draw  Ain.) 
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Wort  Direction  Test 


NAME 


DATE 


SCHOOL 


ran  USE  WJW  THE  WORM  00. 

+ 

THIS  IS  TUX  HAY  THBT  00. 

* 

QXHL  HOC 


TOD  MOST  WRITS  TSR  IRBOR  ORDER  THB  WORD, 


(URL 

* - 

s 

(rltfit) 


tftIG 

L 

(i«n) 


L 

E 

I 

0 


r 


t 

E 

I, 

0 

U 

(up) 


4 


0 

1 
R 

L 

(GOffll) 


4 


Rifitleii 


L 

R 

I 

0 


i 

i ' 

0 

ERIC 


G 

I 

R 

L 


1v 


GXR& 
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G 

I 

R 

L 


GIRL 


t 

R 

I 


uua 


i 


f 


Kane 

* 4 

Hr.  Paul  Kandlg 
Miss  Marilyn  Mathle 
Dr.  fidd  Corroll 
Hr*  Everett  Desell 
Mrs.  7* ' A*  Gusman 
Prof . Paula  Golding 
Hiss  j*  L.  Hysrs 
Mrs.  Marie  Dillcw 
Dr.  Donald  Mac  Afee 
Rev.  Ronald  Vojen 
Hr*  Drew  a*  tathon 
M*.  Victor  Stall 
Hiss  Mary  Gollotte 
Dr*  John  J*  Pole? 
Hr*  Dense!  Glbbena 
Mrs.  tee  Osbourne 
Prof.  Ronald  Orloff 
Rev*  Harold  Frenkel 
Mlse  Beth  Landwirth 
Dr*  Carl  G*  Utley 


Name 

+ 

Mr*  Paul  Randlg 
Mias  Marilyn  Nathas 
Dr*  add  Caron 
Dr*  Everett  Detail 
Mrs*  7*  A*  Ouaman 
Prof*  Paul  Golding 
Dr*  J*  If#  Myers 
Mrs*  Marie  Dillon 
Dr*  Donald  Me  Afee 
Rev*  Donald  Vhlen 
Mr.  Dean  B«  tathon 
Mr*  Victor  Steel 
Else  Merle  Oollott 
Dr*  John  J*  Foley 
Mr.  Densel  Olbbsn* 
Dr.  Lee -Osbourne  . 
Prof*  Ronald  Orloffe 
Rev*  Harold  Frenkel 
Mrs*  Beth  Undvlrth 
Dr*  Carl  0*  Utley 


CLERICAL  TEST 


ORIQIKAL 

Address  mount . 


Butler*  Pa* 

Houston*  Texas 
Wheeling*  W.  Va* 
Seattle*  Wash* 
Knoxville#  Tenn* 
Portland*  Mains 
ColuMbus*  Ohio 
Decatur#  111. 
Hannibal*  Mo* 

Marlon*  Ohio 
Pueblo*  Col* 

Key  Vest*  fie. 

Baton  Rouge*  La* 
Ogden*  Utah 
Lancaster*  Pa* 

Inks  George*  N*  I* 
Casper*  . Wyoming  ^ 
Santa  Honlce*  Calif* 
Rene*  Oft* 

Providence,  8.  X*  ' 


2780*.^ 
4284.61 
1765.21 

3273.06 
3475.11 

7215.06 
5023.16 

1W6.10 

2551.63 

4901:23 

1641.50 

2076.32 

: i.73 

32  i.19 

MO 
r1.77 


copy 


Address 


mount 


Butler*  Pa*  ' 
Houston*  Texas 
Wheelllag*  v*  va* 
Seattle*  Wise. 
Khoxvlls*  Tenn* 
Portland*  Malm 
Coluebus*  Ohio 
Deeature*.  Ill* 
Hannibal!*  Mo* 
Marten*  Ohio 
fublo*  Colorado 
Key  Bueeyne*  Fla* 
Bacon  Rouge*  la* 
Ogden*  Utah — — 
Lancaster*  pa* 
lake  Georgs*  W*  T* 
Casper*  wyonlng 
Santa  mica*  Cftllf. 
Ilona*  Ga* 
Providence*  R.  I* 


1996*10 

315*63 

4001*23 

1W1.?0 
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Hunker  of 
Errors 


/ 


* 


MBKTKB  irons  TEST 

i 

m a ms  moon  smtr  a,  5.  or  8 you  ck>  m*. 

Here  ere  sow  exeaplee: 

1 % y X # 1 3 9 T y / 9 0 7 6 6 S' 

k 

Work  as  ^ulcfcly  as  you  e aa*  . 

150. .0  9779378637880 

2 61184  060  815375  93 

•ri 

68  *8  75  357  1 80790415 

5 i 0 4 6 8. 1 88  91030385 

4014688-6  7 9 4016746 

0718. 0 07  8 1415  011  0 8 

1 1790689  5 687  3 4 860 

6 7 4 0 5 4 0 8 8 6 8 3 1 8 3 7 8 

/ 

196  0 7150189  908986 

6 9 8 0 0 8 5 8 6 8 8 8 4 8 8 5 9 

374315308  95  5 7 A ® 1 5 

3 4 6 8 8 1 8 9 0 3 51  8 0 8 5 9 

0609587193  6 0 6 9 3 7 0 

5 3 0 3 4 9 4 1 4 7 6 7 9 5 3 9 7 

5 8 9 8 8 7 4 6 0 6 8 6 8 6 4 5 3 

8846  4 .7  8574133  5153 

98701  110336838767 

9 1 6 8 0 0 9 3 8 3 2 9 5 6 8 5 4 

0 . 3 0116  0 081  5 3 0 5 374 

0 5 3 8 0 3 0 8 4 3 2 8 0 1 3 " 3 5 

6152692957  6 392100 

* 

6 7 42  1 5 3 0 6 1>  1 1 72  5 3-5 

k ■ 


7 


I 

n 

* 


5 * ij 

7 7 6j 

0 1 Oj 

i 

1 8 aj 
3 0 0 

8 6 8 

8 7 0] 

10  8 
0 5 8 

3 6 V 

0 7 1 
7 8 0 
8 2 1 

9 0 0 

9 8 8 

0 4 6 

6 5 5 

6.6  4 

18  8 
5 8 7 

9 7 7 

s 7 4 
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SpMd  of  SuniMrtton  Tisl 


M1E 


SCHOOL 


t 

! 

I \ 


o 

ERIC 


111  ♦ 11 


111  ♦ 11  • 


11  t Ull  • 

u ♦ mi  • < 


Itirticn 

urn  + ui  - 
urn  ♦ mu 


i » n ■ t 

1 ■ JL 


aui  ♦ nn  - 

J 

ill  ♦ mu 
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MOLECULAR  PREFERENCE  INVENTORY 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4. 

5- 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

u. 

i 

12. 

13. 

14. 


Indirect  Form  A 

- 

A.  Marriage  Counselor 

B.  Movie  Director 

16. 

A.  Baseball  Player 

B.  Mechanical  Engineer 

A.  Sculptor 

B.  Chemist 

17. 

A.  Forest  Ranger 

B.  Novelist 

A.  Mathematician 
BV  Airline  Captain 

18. 

°A.  Marriage  Counselor 
B.  Dentist 

# 

A.  Dentist 

B.  Sculptor 

i9. 

A.  Mechanical  Engineer 

B.  Marriage  Counselor 

A.  Mechanical  Engineer 

B.  Gentleman  Farmer 

' ! * 

20. 

A.  Novelist 

B.  Minister 

1 

A.  Banker 

B.  Baseball  Flayer 

21. 

A.  Banker 

B.  Architect 

A. .  Baseball  Flayer 

B.  Minister 

22. 

A.  Forest  Ranger 

B.  Movie  Director 

A.  Architect 

23. 

A.  Head  Librarian 

B.  Doctor 

B.  Movie  Director  - 

A.  Fbllce  Commissioner 

B.  Chemist 

t 

24. 

A.  Architect 

B . Judge 

A.  Mathematician 

25- 

A.  Gentleman  Farmer 

B.  Sculptor 

B.  Doctor 

A.  Baseball  Flayer 

B.  Airline  Captain 

26. 

A.  Judge 

B.  Police  Commissioner 

A.  Police  Commissioner 

B.  Novelist 

27. 

A.  Airline  Captain 

B.  Dentist 

A.  Judge 

B.  Movie  Director 

28. 

A.  Forest  Ranger 

B.  Mechanical  Engineer 

A.  Minis  -r 

B.  Folic t Commissioner 

29- 

A.  Doctor  , 

B.  Police  Commissioner 

A.  Gentleman  Farmer 

B.  Minister 

30 ' 

A.  'Mathematician 

B. -  Police  Commissioner 

Research  Department 
LEXINGTON  SCHOOL  FQR  THE  DEAF 
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MOLECULAR  PREFERENCE  INVENTORY 
Indirect  Form  B 


1.  A*  Chauffeur 

16. 

A. 

Auto  Body  Repairman 

,B.  Tool  Maker 

B. 

Watchmaker 

2.  A.  Electrician 

17. 

A. 

Chef 

B.  Printer 

B. 

Bus  Driver 

3.  A-  Poultry  Farmer 

13. 

A. 

Chauffeur 

E.  Tailor 

*■ 

B. 

Shoemaker 

4 . A,  Shoemaker 

19* 

A. 

Watchmaker 

B.  Electrician 

B. 

Chauffeur 

5 ♦ A . Watchmaker 

20. 

A. 

Bus  Driver 

B.  Postman 

B. 

Laboratory  Technician 

6.  A.  Masseur 

21. 

A. 

Masseur 

B.  Auto  Body  Repairman 

B. 

Cashier  . . 

7*  A * Auto  Body  Repairman  . 

22. 

A. 

Chef 

B.  Laboratory  Technician 

1 ■- 

B. 

Tool  Maker 

8.  A*  Cashier 

S3* 

A. 

Lumberjack 

B.  Photographer 

■ 

B. 

Tool  Maker 

9*  A*  Door -to -Door  Salesman 

24. 

A. 

Cashier 

B.  Printer 

B. 

Secretary 

10.  A.  Poultry  Farmer 

25. 

A. 

Postman 

B.  Electrician 

I- 

B. 

Photographer 

11.  A.  Auto  Body  Repairman 

26. 

A. 

Secretary 

B.  Tailor 

B. 

Door* to-Door  Salesman 

12.  A.  Door- to -Door  Salesman 

27- 

A. 

Tailor 

B.  bus  Driver 

B. 

Shoemaker 

13.  A.  Secret&ry 

28j 

A. 

Chef 

B.  Tool  Maker 

1 

B#.  Watchmaker 

14.  A.  Laboratory  Technician 

29. 

A. 

Photographer 

B.  Door-to-Door  Salesman 

B, 

Doo  r-  to-DoorS  ale  eman 

15*  A.  postman 

30. 

A. 

Poultry  Farmer 

B.  Laboratory  Technician 

B. 

Door- to -Door  Salesman 

Research  Department 
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PEER  ROMINATIOH  RATI  BOS  (For*  768) 


# 


ri 


w 

i 

\ 
f 

1.  THEY  ARE  VERY  TALL  ( 

| 

2.  THEY  ARB  VERY  SHORT  j 

V 

3-  THEY  HAVE  DARK  HAIR 

I 

i 

4.  THEY  DO  HOT  HAVE  DARK  HAIR  . 

5.  THEY  DIKE  PARTIES 

6.  THEY  DO  HOT  LIKE  PARTIES 

7.  ' THEY  A WAYS  SHARE  THIBGS  j 

8.  THEY  BEYER  SHARE  THIHGS  j 

\ 

9.  THEY  ALWAYS  PAY  ATTRITION  | 

10.  THEY  WEVER  PAY  ATTBfTIOH 

11.  THEY  ARS  ALWAYS  SORB  OF  WHAT  THEY  ARE  DOING 

■L  ! 

12.  THEY  ARE  SEVER  SURE  OF  WHAT  THEY  ARE  DOIHG 

13.  THEY  ALWAYS  TRUST  OTHER  PEOPLE 

I 1 

I*.  THEY  SEVER  TRUST  OTHER  PEOPLE 

15.  THEY  ARB  ALWAYS  HEAT 

V 

16.  THEY  ARE  SEVER  HEAT  . 

■ ; ■ 

17.  THEY  ARE  LEADERS 

18.  THEY  ARE  FOLLOWERS 

19-  THEY  ARE  ALWAYS  PRIKKDLY 

20.  THEY  ARB- HEWER  FH IMPLY 

21.  THEY  ARB  VERY^SMART 

22.  THEY  ARE  ffiHTVBHY  SMART 
23-  THEY  ABB  ALWAYS  SHY 

24.  THEY  ARE.  HEVER  SHY 

25.  they  always  say  bad  thumb  about  people 
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PEER  NOMINATION  RATINGS  (FORM  7-68) 

■P 

26.  THEY  BEVEB3AV  BAD  THINGS  ABOUT  PEOPLE 
27-  THR  ABE  A1*AYS  CAREFUL  ABOUT  THEIR  WORK 

28.  THEY  ARE  NEVER  C AREFULABOUT  THEIR  WORK 

29.  TER  ABE  ALWAYS  AFRAID  OF  PEOPLE 
36*  THEY  ARE  SEVER  AFRAID  OF  PEOPLE 

31.  THEY  ARB  ALWAYS  JEALOUS 

32.  TER  ARE  NEVER  JEALOUS 

33.  THEY  ARE  VERY  GOOD  8TUDBHTB 

3*.  THEY  ART  HOT  VERY  0000  STUDENTS 
3 5-  THEY  SAVE  MANY  FRIENDS 

36.  THEY  DON'T  HAVE  MAR  FRIENDS 

37.  THEY  ABB  ALWAYS  RUDE 

f€E" 

38.  THEY  ARE  NEVER  RUDE 
39*  THEY  ARE  AIWAY8  LAZY 

40.  THEY  ARE  NEVER  LAW 

41.  THEY  ARE  ALWAYS  HAPPY 

42.  THEY  ARE  ALWAYS  SAD 

43.  THEY  ABE  ALWAYS  HONEST 

I 

44.  THEY  ABE  NEVER  HONEST 

45.  THEY  OR  BORED  EASILY 

46.  THEY  DON'T  OR  BORED  EASILY 

+ * 

47.  PEOPLE  ALWAYS  RAY  ATTENTION  TO  THEM 

■*  H 

48.  PEOPLE  NEVER  BAY  ATTENTION  TO  THEM 

49.  THEY  ABB  ALWAYS  AIORY 

50.  THEY  HEVKHTQET  ANGRY 
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73 


51.  THEY  ARB  ALWAYS  BUSY 

52.  YURY  ABB  HBWBR  BUSY 

53-  TORY  CAN  DO  MANY  THINGS  HELL 
5*.  THEY  CAN  HOT  DO  MANY  THINOS  WELL 
55-  THEY  ARE  ALWAYS  SELFISH  ' 

$6.  IRBY  ARB  HEWER  SEUTBH 

57.  THEY  ALWAYS  TALK  A LOT 

58.  THEY  NEVER  TALK  A LOT 

■ ' * 

59.  THEY  ALWAYS  WORK  HARD 

60.  THEY  NEWER  WORK  HARD 

61.  they  Always  heed  ** 

62.  THEY  HEWER  NEED  A BOSS 

63.  THEY  ARB  ATHAVS  HRTJttit. 

64.  THEY  ARE  HBWBR HBUTOL 

65.  THEY  ALWAYS  TELL  THE  TROTH 

66.  THEY  HEWER  TELL  THE  TRUTH 

67.  BROKE  TURK  THEY  ARB  WOSHEAHT  ■ 

68.  MOKE  pch»t  mm  THEY  AM  IMPORTANT 

6 9.  THEY  ARE  ALWAYS  STTOBOBI  i 

« n L > 1 

1 

70.  THEY  ARB  NEVER  STUBBCgN  j 

’ i 

71.  THEY  WORRY  All.  THR  TIME 

72.  THEY  HEWER  WORRY  ! 

73.  THEY  ALWAYS  HBH1  HELP  MOM  OTHERS 

1 1 -JF  « 

74.  THEY  HEWER  >™>  Wl.p  WBflM  fflWM 

75.  THEY  ARB  AMAvs  COOPRRATIVE  j 

i 

i 

2602  ! 

j ■ 


-1 


J 


* 


76. 

77. 

78. 
79: 
80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 
91- 

98- 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 
97- 
98. 

99- 
100. 


PEER  B0HBIATI0W  RATINGS  (NORM  7*68)  * 1 


THEY  ARE  SEVER  COOPBRATTVE 

THEY  ALWAYS  TORE  FAST 

THEY  AKJfJTS  HOSE  SLOW 

THEY  KAVB  HASY  IDEAS  ON  THEIR  OWN 

THEY  HAVE  HO  IDEAS  ON  THEIR  OWN 

THEY  ABE  KIED 


THEY  ARE  MOT  lOKD 

LITTLE  TREJOS  ALWAYS  BOTHER  THEM 

LITTLE  THINGS  HBVER  BOTHER  THEN 

■ 

THEY  ABB  ALWAYS  AFRAID  TO  TELL  YOU  WHAT  THEY  THIXK 
THEY  ARB  HBVER  AFRAID  TO  TELL  YOU  WHAT  THEYTHXHK 
THEY  ALWAYS  SAY  MICE  THMOS  ABOUT  OTHER  PEOPLE 
TREY  HEVBR  SAY  NICE  THMOS  ABOUT  OTHER  IBONUt 
THEY  ALWAYS  NOT  THTHBS  AWAY 
THEY  NEVER  PUT  THOMS  AWAY 

PEOPLE  ALWAYS  LISTEN  TO  THEM  >• 

a 

PEOPLE  HBVER  LISTEN  TO  THEM 
MS?  ALWAYS  ACT  LIBS  A HROHH-PP 

h , 

THEY  HBVER  ACT  LIKE  A GRolh-UP 

J 

THEY  ALWAYS  COMPLAIH 
THEY  SEVER  COMPLAIN 

THEY  KNOW  BOW  TO  START  WORK  OR  PLAY  BY  THENSttVES 
THEY  DON'T  gBOW  BOW  TO  START  WORK  OM  PLAY  MY  1HBBBLVES 
THEY  ARE  ALWAYS  POLITH 

■ 

THEY  ABE  HBVER  POLITE 
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pm  NOMINATION  RAT m&S  (FORM  7-68) 

101.  THEY  ALWAYS  DO  SLOPPY  WOK 

102.  THEY  SEVER  JO  SLOPPY  WOK 

I 

103.  PEOPLE  RESPECT  THEM  . 

104.  PEOPLE  DO  HOT  RESPECT  THEM 

105.  THEY  ALWAYS  FINISH  THEIR  WOK 

106.  THEY  SEVER  PHTIBH  THEIR  WORK 

107.  THEY  ARE  ALWAYS  NBBYOOB 

108.  THEY  ARE  IOVER  NERVOUS 

' 109.  THEY  ARE  AMfAYS  AFRAID  TO  DISAOREE 

110.  THEY  ARE  NOT  AFRAID  TO  DISAGREE 

111.  THEY  ALWAYS  KNOW  WHAT  IS  RIGHT  AND  WHAT  16  WRONG 

112.  THEY  NEVER  KNOW  WHAT  IB  RIGHT  AID  WHAT  IS  WRONG 

113.  THEY  ARE  ALWAYS  SCARED  OP  THINGS 

114.  THEY  ARE  NEWER  SCARED  OP  THINGS 

115.  THEY  ALWAYS  NEED  PEOPLE  TO  TELL  THEM  WAT  TO  SO 

116.  THEY  NEVER  HEED  PEOPLE  TO  TELL  THEM  WAT  TO  DO 

* 

117.  FKOPLB  LIKE  THEM 

118.  PEOPLE  DO  HOT  LIKE  THEM 

119.  THEY  GIVE  UP  EASILY 

* 

120.  THEY  DON'T  GIVE  BP  EASILY 

121.  THEY  CAM  SIT  STILL  A LONG  TIME 

122.  . THEY  CAN  NEVER  SIT  STILL 

123 • THEY  ALWAYS  ABODE  WITH  THE  TEACHER 
" 124.  THEY  NEVER  ARGUE  WITH  THE  TEACHER 
125.  THEY  CAN'T  8TAHD  WHEN  OTHERS  GET  AM8t  AT  THEN 

2604 
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PEER  NOKWATION  RATINGS  (FORM  7-66) 


126.  THEY  DOM'T  KEHD  WREN  OTHERS  QET  ANGRY  AT  THEM 

-»l 

127-  THEY  CAN'T  STAMP  BBMtt  *OlD  MEAT'S  WR01I0  WITH 
-028.  _THET  DON'T  MIHD  BBIHO  TOIL  WHAT'S  WRONO  WITH 
129.  TRET  CAN'T  STAMP  TAKIHS  ORDERS 


130.  TRET  DON'T  NHB>  TAKING  ORDERS 
131*  ■wnnf  tjhi'T  STAMP  nnam»  ADOBE 

132.  THEY  DON'T  HMD  mom™*  amhm 

133.  TREY  CAN'T  STAND  WORE  THAT  ZS  ALWAYS  THE  SAME 

i 

134.  THEY  DON'T  MIHD  WORK  THAT  IS  ALWAYS  THE  SAKE 

13$.  THEY  CAN'T  STAND  WORK  TREY  MOST  WATCH  AIL  THE  TUB 

i 

136.  THEY  DON'T  HMD  WORK  TREY  MOST  WITCH  AIL  THE  TUB 
137*  THEY  CAN'T  STAND  WORE  THEY  DON'T  tttSX  UNDERSTAND 

138.  THEY  DON'T  HMD  WORK  THEY  DON'T  POLLY  UNDERSTAND 

139.  THEY  CAN'T  STAND  WORK  THAT  MIST  BE  PERFECT 

140.  TREY  DOM'T  MIHD  WORK  THAT  MIST  BE  PERFECT 

14 1.  THEY  CAN'T  STAND  WORK  THAT  THEY  BATE  TROUBLE  WITH 

142.  THEY  DON'T  MIND  WORK  THAT  THEY  HAVE  tmtolm  .WITH 

143.  THEY  CAN'T  STAND  BEING B01HBHED  WHEN  THEY  WOKi 

144.  THEY  DON'T  MIND  NEMO  BOTHERED  WHEN  THEY  WORE 
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School# 


7Y 


mamwaamwatt 

Data i Month  Day 

1 

Rater's  Hu oat 


Year 


Counsellor? 


Other  (specify). 


jSlSM  mm 

* 

In  the  attached  rating  scale,  each  rot/  ia  a sentence  which  may  or  k 
Kay  not  be  true  of  the  atudent  you  are  rattag.  ttext  to  each  eentenee 
are  nine  columns  representing  varying  degrees  t£  applicability  ranging 
freu  "always  true*  to  "never  true" . You  are  to  place  a check  in  one  of 
the  nine  eol'jnne  beet  describing  hoe  true  oadt  eentenee  ie  of  the 
etudent  being  rated.  Per  example,  the  firet  eentenee  reads,  "Be  {or  rite) 
likes  pert  lea. " if  your  beet  judgment  ie  that  this  statement  ie  "always 
true"  of  the  etudent  being  rated,  your  check  for  oentonoe  1 meld  go  in 
the  firet  colunrn  if  your  judgMnt  wtre  that  the  ctetenent  ie  "ueuelly 
true"*  your  eheckvouid  go  in  the  third  column.  If  you  judged  tb* 
etatenent  to  be  eenetdiare  between  "always  true"  and  "usually  true"  in 
applicability,  you  would  cheek  the  column  intermediate  between  the 
two  (the  second  cokan).  «he  intermediate  columns  may  be  used  ••  freely 
ee  the  column?  with  headings.  When  in  doubt,  use  your  beet  judgment. 
Before  returning  this  rating  scale,  make  sure  that  you  have  just  one 
check  in  isdb  row  end  that  you  have  checked  each  of  the  SO  rows. 

*■ 

4 Yhanflc  you. 


i 


3 

* 

i 

T 

I- 
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T: 


* 

J 


mm  mm  or’wff  $mm»  is  thus  scmemsmt? 


7fl 


V80KUX 


mm 

BUM 


uunaar 


I.  lUtna  BMfclea 

F 

1 

i i> 

+ 1 1 

d , 

*i  lhaetfl  thinaa 

3,  pava  attention 

' L 

V ti  mc«  of  «tet, 
<a)he  laulnlixi  ... 

^ lr 

- 

- - 

5*  trnata  Monle 

4.  l»_mmfc 

: "l  j 

■ ■ 

7._ia  a leader 

■ 

...  ; 

P 

T 

1 + 

- 

■ 

. 

XI*  says  bad  thing! 

i 

12*  la  cartful  in 
hli(hftt)  Work 

+ 

| r 

13.  Ib  atnU  of 

. -Menla 

w 

iHlMH 

- 

IS.  la,  • good 
atndent 

j- 

£ 

16  * baa  many 

J 

1 

i 

i i 

■ [ 

h 

h 

" . ,.| 

1 

18.  la  1m» 

i r- 

a 

i 

1 i 

19.  la  ha— w 

!- 

- 

20.  la  bfmaafc 

i , 

SI.  got*  beared 

22.  is  ignored 
hr  otfiora 

L- - 

i-  1 

mh 

S3,  in  aw  _ 

_l 

„ j 
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L. 

n 

1 


ERIC 

kiAi’IZinlTEa 


BOW  TRUE  OF  TBS  FE8S0H  IS  THI8  STATEMENT? 


ABOUT 

ALWAYS  USUALLY  BRIT  BARELY  NEVER 

m (fo  SHE) TRUE XBQB SB528 TELE TRUE 


24.  kwps  busy 

- 

- 

25  can  do  many 
thinas_well 

- 

; i 

' 

26.  U selfish 

■ ; 

27  ■ talks  a lot 

-i 

f 

g 

28.  works  hard 

r^- 

- 

29.  needs  a boss 
**w»nd 

30.  Is  helpfnl 

' ■ i 

31.  tells  the 
truth 

* 

■ 

32.  Is  inportant 
—tffl-Others 

1 h 

• 

* 

33.  Is  stubborn 

- 

- 

J. 

f 

34.  la  a Sorrier 

* 

1 

p j 

35 . neads  help 
from  others 

* 

36.  is  cooperative 

' 

\ 

\ i 

37.  works  fast 

\ 

A 

38.  has  many  ideas 
_of_his<her)  own 

■ . 

' 

39.  Is  kind 

- 

- 

40.  is  bothered  by 
little . thinas 

4 

41  is  afraid  to 
say  his  ideas 

42.  say s nice  things 

+ ! 

- 

43.  pets  things 
awtv 

t 

^ * 

■ 

44.  is  listened  to 
bv  others. 

j ■ ' 

45 . acts  like  s 
grown-qp 

■ 

46.  complains 

a lot  

■ 

% 

“ SIS 

)8 

1 4 

/ 


't 


, I. 

bo 

HOW  TRUE  0*  TKB  PERSOH  IS  THIS  STATEMENT? 


ABOUT 

AIMUfS  USUALLY  HAW  RARELY  NEVER 

H8  (OR  SHg) TRUE  TRUE TRUE TRUE TRUE 


47  can  start  work 

bv  hinidlf 

- 

L i 

0 

- , 

j 

■ 

¥ 

48  is  polite 

t 

•1 

49-  does  sloppy  | 

work 

- 

J 

SO  li  respected 
bv  others 

o 

■k. 

k 

51.  finishes  his 
(her)  work 

4 

* 

■ i* 

52  is  nervine 

- 

53.  Is  afraid  to 
diaaoraa 

* 

54*  knows  right  * 
froo  wrona 

] 

— 

¥ 

55,  is  seared 
of  thinos 

J 

— 

56.  needs  to  be 
told  «riwt-*0  do 

! r 

i 

57  is  liked  by 
others 

' ¥ ! 

, i 

- 

58*  gives  up 
easily 

1 

■ 

■ 

59  ean  sit  still 
a lono_tine 

i* 

60  alwaya  arguaa 
withtaachara 

O ' 

’ 

V 


f 


■+ 
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School: Date:  Month  Day  Year 

Student's  Mane: Rater's  Manet 

*■ 

■ f 

Teacher?  Counsellor?  Other  (specify) 


TO  THE  RATERS 


You  are  being  asked  to  rate  several  students  whom  you  know* 

d , -I 

on  27  different  items  of  behavior..  For  each  Iten  there  Is  a 
nine  point  scale.  For  eAeft  student*  on  each  Item*  place  a check 

In  the  box  (scale,  point)  you  think  Is  appropriate.  If  you  cannot 

* 

decide  between  two  worded  boxes  (for  example*  between  "Never  can 

^ - 

do  routine  work*"  and  "Rarely  can  do  routine  work*"  use  the 
Intermediate  box.  Also*  If  you  are  In  doubt  on  any  of  the  Items 

use  your  best  judgement*  and  check  off  all  items.  Mhen  you  have 

* 

finished*  please  go  back  and  check  to  make  eure  that  YOU  HAVEN'T 
108880  ARY  ITEMS ! 


Thank  you. 
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>r 


How  does  this  student  deal  with  routine  worn? 


n 

(lever 

can 

do! 

routine 

work 


a 


o 

Barely 

can 

do 

; routine 

~T  work 


a 


n 

Can  do  * 
routine 
work 
about 
1/2 
the 
time 


n 


O 

Usually 
can  do 
routine 
work 


a 


a 

Always 
can  do 
routine' 
work 


2 , How  does 


this  student  organize  his  work? 


to 


r 7 

(lever 

organizes 

his 

work 


& RwSiy 

organizes 

his 

work 


a 


o 

Organizes 

hi® 

work 

about 

1/2 

the 

time 


n £7 

— Usually 

organize® 

his 

work 


Z7  £7 

“ . Always 

organizes 

his 

work 


Can 


this  student  synthesize  new  concepts  from 


■ information  that  he  already  has? 


£ 7 

Never 

able 

to 

concept- 

ualize 


n 


a 

Rarely 

able 
j to 

^concept- 

ualize 


£7 


to 

concept- 

ualize 

about 

1/2, 

the 

time 


a 


L 7 

Usually 

able 

concept- 
ualiz e 


n 


n 

Always 

able 

to 

concept- 

ualize 


a> 

ro 


ERjt 


I 


i-rd_-i  h * - 'I  ■ 


f 1 I-1*  1 


4* 


„„,  ..11  ....  »1.  und.n««».  «..  f».W  « “ »«»“«/' 


a 

never 

under- 

stands 


r? 


HarZy 

under- 

stands 


a 


to 

0} 

1C 


o 

ERIC 


UnHer-  * 
stands 
about 
1/2 
the 
time 


a. 


n 

usually 
under t 
stands 


Can  this  student  lead  or  control  others  in  formal  situations? 


O 

Sever 

leads 


Rarely 

leads 


o 


o 

Leads 

about 

1/2 

the 

time 


o 


P , 

Usually 

leads 


6*  Can  this  student  lead  or 


control  others  in  informal  situations? 


n 

Never 

leads 


o 


r.P 

Rarely 

leads 


o 


n 

Leads 
about 
1/2 
the 
time  1 


o 


Ustfal 


iually 
leads 


£J 


O 


rj 

Always 

under- 

stands 


£7 

Always 

leads 


a . o 

— Always 

leads 


U> 


I 


7- 


can  this  student  work  (or  study)  alone? 

a f~7  n 


c 7 

Never 

can 

work 

alone 


£J 

Barely 

can 

work 

alone 


£7 

can 

work 

alone 

about 

1/2 

the 

time 


a 


Usually 
, can 
work 
alone 


o 


n 

Always 

can 

work 

alone 


8,  How  well  does  this  student  understand  his  peers'  feelings? 


to 

o> 

CO 


Never 
under-  . 
stands' 


a 


rj 

Rarely 

under- 

stands 


a 


\ 


a 

Under" 

stands 

about 

1/2 

the 

time 


o 


£7 

Usually 

under- 

stands 


o 


£7 

Always 

under- 

stands 


9 


j i 

How  does  this  student  react  to  changing  and  varying  work? 


Never 

able 

t° 

work 


n 


d£7 

Rarely 

able 

to 

work 


£7 


.e 
to 

work 

about 

1/2 

the 

time- 


a 


£7 

Usually 

able 

to 

work 


£7 


Arrays 

{able 

i 

work 


00 

-t=- 


ERIC 


* 
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10.  How  well  does  this  student  work  under  pressure? 

E3  ^ 


never 

can 

work 

under 

pressure 


Rare] 
can 
work 
under 
pressure 


work 

under 

pressure 

about 

1/2 

the 

time 


o. 


o 

Usually 

o 

A^ftays 

can 

can 

work 

work 

under 

under 

pressure 

pressure 

11.  How  does  this  student^  react  to  hostility  from  others? 

a 


o 

Never 

gets 

angry 


Rarely 

gets 

angry 


U 

angry 

about 

1/2 

the 

time 


a 


i/3^aiiy 

gets 

angry 


A^Says 

gets 

angry 


12.  Does  this  s 


tudent  act  in  a way  that  leans  towards  pleasing  those  in  authority? 


n 

Never 

tries 

to 

please 

! 

£7 

-A 

n 

Rarely 

tries 

to 

please 

o 

to 

please 

about 

1/2 

a 

n 

Usually 

tries 

to 

please 

the 

time 

a 

Always 

tries 

to 

please 


03 


o 

ERIC 


€ 


13* 


How  does  this  student  work  in  the  face  of 


works 

well 


a 

Barely 


works 

well 


frustration? 


well 

about 

1/2 


the 

time 


14, 

to 

ov 


Cfl 


Gan  this 

student  work  on  detailed,  meticulous  tasks?  ^ 

o 

Never 

rj  O O 

Barely 

can 

work  v 

o o 

Gan 

work 

can 

work 

about 

1/2 

the 

time 

15* 


Is  this 

student  well-lilted  by 

those  in  authority? 

€J 

Never 

well- 

liked 

^ finely 

well- 
liked 

i 

o 

liked 
about 
1/2 
the 
1 time 

o 


* 


9 


■"  TT 

eric 


Us^a] 


rsually 

works 

well 


a 

Always 


works 

well 


n cj 

usually 

can 

work 


o 

Always 

can 

work 


usually 

well- 

liked 


L 7 

Always 

well- 


liked 


oo 

Oft 
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16. 


17  . 


18. 


o 

.ERIC. 


Can  this  student  accept  blame  and  responsibility  for 

i 


a 

Never 

can 

accept 

respons- 

ibility 


n 


n 

Rarely 

can 

accept 

respons- 

ibility 


a & 

l—1  Can 

accept 
respons- 
ibility 

about 

1/2 

the 

time 


How 


intelligent  does  this  student  appear? 


n 

Never 

appears 

intelli- 

gent 


O „ Q 


O 

Rarely 

appears 

intelli- 

gent 


n 


a 

Appears 

intelli- 

gent 

about 

1/2 

the 

time 


How  does  this  student  react  to  authority  or  control 

o o a 


n 

Never 

emotional 


L 7 

Rarely 

emotional 


BnoEional 

about 

1/2 

the 


! 


T 


H 


actions? 


a o 

usually 

can 

accept 

respons- 

ibility 


n 

Always 

can 

accept 

respons 

ibility 


n O £3 

usually 

aonears 

intelli“ 

gent 


A^ays 

appears 

Intelli- 

gent 


by  others? 


n 

usually 

emotional 


a 

Always 

emotional 


oo 

-i 


X 


nsz 


19. 


Does  this  student  initiate  action  for  himself? 

a o a 


£7  ' 

Sever 

initiates 

action 


n 

Rarely 

initiates 

action 


Initiates 

action 

about 

1/2 

the 

time 


£7  £7 

usually . 
initiates 
action 


^ Always 

initiates 
action 


20.  How 


altruistic  is  this  student? 


a o 

Never 

altruistic 


£7 

Rarely 

altruistic 


(docs  he  put  asi  -e  his  own 
progress  or  i.  n*\s  of  his  group  0 

n 


for  the 


n Cl 

~ Altruistic 

about 

1/2 

the 

time 


o 


usually 

altruistic 


£7  CJ 

Always 

altruistic 


21. 


Does  this  s'.uCent  act  in  a way  that  leans  towards  pleasing  his  peers? 


£7 

Never 

tries 

to 

please 

peers 


£7 


£7 

Rarely 

tries 

to 

please 

peers 


£7 


£7 

Tries 

to 

pleese 

peers 

fbout 

1/2 

the 

time 


£7 


Usually, 
tries 
to 

please 

peers 


a 


Always 

tries 

to 

please 

peers 


00 

CO 


’ o 
ERIC 
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22.  How  does- this  student  react. In  the  face  of  conflicting  information  and/or  instructions? 

o . 


£7 

Never 

can 

work 

independ- 

ently 


n 


£7, 

Rarely  ■ 
% can 
work 

independ- 

ently 


a e. 

work 

independ- 

ently 

about 

1/2 

the 

time 


n 


rj 

Usually 

can 

work 

independ- 

ently 


rj 

Always 

can 

work 

independ- 

ently 


23.  How  does  this : student  work  in  the  face  of  frustration? 


a 

Never 

gets 

upset 


o 


£7 

Rarely 
gets 
upset  ' 


o 


Z7 

Gets 

upset 

about 

1/2 

the 

time 


o 


a 

Usually 

gets 

upset 


n 


n? 

Always 

gets 

upset 


24.  Can  this  student  make  his  own  decisions? 


tfe^fer 
can  make 
decisions 


£/  rj 

w Rarely 

can  make 
decisions 


a 


;an 
make 

decisions 

about 

1/2 

the 

time 


t 


n n 

Usually 

can 

make 

decisions 


a 


A^ays 

can 

make 

decisions 


00 

vo 
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25,  How  does  this  student  'react  to  authority  or  control  by  others? 


26 


We^er 

works 

efficiently 


a A 

works 

efficiently 


$ 


Is  this  student  well-liked  by  peers? 

£7  n n 


We^er 

well- 

liked 


£7 

Rarely 
we  11- 
liked 


n 

Works 

efficiently 

about 

1/2 

the 

time 


Wen- 

lilced 
about  - 
1/2 
the 
time 


a r, 


£7 


rj 

Usually 
works 

efficiently 


n 


& ly 
weii- 

liked 


a 


rj 

Always 

works 

efficiently 


Always 

well- 

liked 


27*  How  is  this  student  affected  by  sudden  change  and  distraction? 


a 

Never 

adjusts 


Rarely 

adjusts 


Justs 
about 
1/2 
the 
time  - 


Usually 

adjusts 


Always 
adjusts 


* 


o 

ERIC 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

The  skill  instructors  of  the  Business  Technology 

Division  of  the  Community  and  Technical  College  of  The 

a ■ — . r 

University  of  Toledo  have  changed  from  having  classes 
conducted  in  the  traditional  manner  to  having  a class 
situation  in  which  the  lessons  are  given  during  a shorter 

period  of  time  over  closed -circuit  television  by  an 

+ 

instructor  who  is  in  the  room  with  the  students  and  who 

* 

then  assigns  work  for  the  student  to  do  during  laboratory 
periods.  The  University  of  Toledo  has  spent  considerable 
money  to  develop  a business  laboratory*  equipped  with 
Select ric  typewriters  and  closed-circuit  television,  that 
is  available  to  students  on  an  open -access  basis*  It  is 
of  interest  to  learn  whether  the  results  obtained  from 
a method  of  teaching  that  employs  such  new  media  and 
equipment  as  television  monitors  and  Selectric  typevr iters 
are  significantly  different  from  results  obtained  from 

the  traditional  jsethod  of  instruction. 

- 

fhe  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  if  ther* 
is  a significant  difference  in  typing  achievement  between 
those  students  who  learned  to  type  using  television 
monitors,  Selectric  typewriters,  an  open-access  laboratory 


2624 


and  a shorter  time  of  actual  instruction  and  those 

■i 

students  who  learned  to  type  on  manual  typewriters  and 
under  the  traditional  classroom  method  of  instruction. 

■i 

’ J 

Specific  answers  to  the  following  questions  provide 
a basis  for  determining  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
significant  differences  between  these  two  groups  of 
students  learning  to  type  under  different  conditions  * 

1.  Is  there  a significant  difference  in  typing 
ability  as  measured  by  speed  and  accuracy  between 

i v 

beginning  typewriting  students  taught  five  50 -minute 

■i  p 

periods  a week  in  the  traditional  manner  and  students 
taught  two  50-minute  periods  a week  with  the  aid  of 
television  monitors*  selectric  typewriters,  and  an  open-*, 
access  laboratory? 

2*  Is  there  a significant  difference  in  the  ability 
to  produce  mailable  letters  between  beginning  typewriting 
students  taught  five  50 -minute  periods  a w^ek  in  the 
traditional  manner  and  students  taught  two  50-minute  * - 
periods  a week  with  the  aid  of  television  monitors,  ^ 

k 

selectric  typewriters,  and  an  open-access  laboratory? 

-i 

Definition  of  Terms  • / 

Closed-Circuit  Television  - a technique  that  permits 
the  transmission  of  television  signals  via  coaxial 

i 

cables  to  viewing  screens  in  other  rooms  in  the  same 

j-  1 
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building  or  in  the  same  general  <area.^  For  the  purpose 
of  this  study*  closed- circuit  television  is  regarded  as 

m 

the  originating  and  viewing  of  a television  picture 


within  the  same  room. 

Mailable  Copy  Rate  (MCR)  - a standard  of  measure 
of  production  of  mailable  copy, 

-quantity  index  of  performance, 
follows : 


It  is  a quality- 
The  method  is  as 


Grade 


M+ 


M 


% of  Words 
Received  by 
0 Student 

100 


SO 


NM 


10 


Definition  of  Grade 

Without  error  of  any  kind.  Very 
few  corrections#  all  neatly  made. 

Slight  deviations  from  perfection* 
such  as;  * 

a.  Enclosure  notation  omitted 

b.  Less  than  perfect  placement 

c.  Minor  deviations  from 
directions  given 

d.  Neat  but  excessive  number  of  • 
corrections  necessary 

Errors  due  to  lack  of  knowledge 
(.excluding  errors  of  spelling* 
griUlmar  / and  punctuation. ) 

Errors  due  to  carelessness  or. 
laok-of  certain  knowledges,  such 
as/ 

a/  Uncorrected  typographical  errors 
b.  Uncorrected*  obvious  strikeovers 
Misspelled  words 
Essential  punctuation  violations 
Basic  grammar  violations 
Omissions  from  typed  copy 
which,  are  obvious  when 
proofread 


t ^Allien  R/Russon  and  S.  J.  Wanous.  Philosophy  and 

Psychology  of /Teaching  Typewriting  (Cincinnati;  South- 
* Western  publishing , company  * 19  60  J # p.  280. 

i4r  An< 


Anderson.  'Mailable  Copy  Rate..* 

* 
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Open-Access  Laboratory  - a laboratory  available  for 


individual  student  use  from  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  and  from 
5 p.m.  to  10  p,m.  {72  hours  per  week) . 


transmission,  operated  exactly  like  commercial  television 


with  the  exception  that  there  ere  no  commercials  and  the 


programs  are  telecast  on  UHF  (ultra  high  frequency) 


Selectric  Typewriters  - the  model  of  IBM  typewriter 


Standard  Word  - the  basic  method  of  measurement  of 
stroking  keys  in'  typewriting — five  strokes  equal  to  one 

'*■  f • 

! 

word. 

Syllable  Intensity  (SI)  - the  average  nunfeer  of 
syllables  per  word,  which  measures  the  ease  of  difficulty 

of  the  copy  to  be  typed*4 

* m 

Telestudent  * a student  taught  with  the  medium  of 

■ 

television.  f 

Television  Monitor  a television  receiving  set 
that  the  student  views. 

Timed  Writing  a typewriting  test  consisting  of 
straight-copy  material  administered  for  a predetermined 
number  o~  minutes  (See  Exhibit  1) . 

3 Russ on.  Op.  Cit..  p*  280.  , 

P 

4D.  d.  Lessenberry , S.  J.  ffanous,  and  c.  H.  Duncan. 
College  Typewriting,  8th  Ed.  (Cincinnati s South-Western 
Publishing  Company#  1869) , p.  18. 


Open-Circuit  Television  - a technique  of  visual 


rather  than  VHP  (very  high  frequency) .3 


that  has  the  rotating  sphere  (element)  rather.,  than  type 
bars. 


5 


Traditional  Method  of  Teaching  Typewriting  - the 
method  of  teaching  typewriting  in  which  the  instructor 
conducts  class  by  means  cf  oral  presentation,  blackboard 
use,  and  typewriter  demonstration. 

ft 

Delimitations 

Because  of  the  involved  nature  of  such  a procedure 
and  the  length  of  time  such  a procedure  would  take,  the 
degree  to  which  thG  televised  instruction,  the  Selectric 
typewriters,  and  the  availability  of  the  open -access 
laboratory  affects  the  results  is  not  attempted. 

Basic  Assumptions 

h 

It  is  assumed  that  the  instructor  is  equally  profi- 

ft 

cient  in  teaching  all  sections  involved  in  this  study. 

d 

It  is  assumed  that  the  3-minute  timed  writing  is  a 
valid  measure  of  straight-copy  typing  ability. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  Mailable  Copy  Rate  is  a valid 
measure  in  rating  mailable  letters- 

ft 

It  is  assumed  that  the  data  in  the  two  samples  are 

1 

adequate  for  statistical  treatment. 

It  is  assumed  that  any  generalizations  may  apply  to 

other  samples  only  if  such  samples  show  the  same  pattern 

of  pertinent  properties  which  have  been  shown  to  exist 

in  the  incidental  samples  of  this  investigation. 

■ 

. 1 "4 
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Basic  Hvooth.  sis 

The  h ihesis  tested  is  that  there  is  no  significant 
difference  between  the  typing  achievcmei.*:  of  those  stu- 
dents learning  typewriting  in  a course  taught  two  days 

h 

a week;  with  the  use  of  te  lev,*'?  ion  monitors , Selectric 
typewriters,  and  an  open-access  laboratory  and  of  those 

m 

students  taught  five  days  a week  in  the  traditional 

ft 

m 

manner. 


¥ 


0 
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CHAPTER  II 


NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 

Television  may  be  able  to  help  solve  two  acute 

j * h 

educational  problems  found  in  the  teaching  of  typewriting: 

m 

1*  shortages  of  qualified  teachers  brought  about  by  an 
inefficient  use  of  teacher  time  end  2.  inefficient  use 
of  existing  equipment.  If  this  study  gives  some  evidence 
that  students  can  learn  as  muci  attending  class  two  50^ 
minute  periods  a week  and  working  on  their  own  instead 

I * 

m 

of  attending  class  five  SO --minute  periods  a week,  much 
valuable  classroom  space  and  teach er-instruction  time 
can  be  saved.  Other  classes  Ian  be  scheduled  into  the 
released  classrooms  and  on  the  available  equipment.  Also, 
the  released  rooms  can  be  used  on  an  open-access  basis 
for  those  students  who  need  additional  practice.  The 
saving  of  teacher- instruction  time  also  frees  that 
classroom  teacher  three  additional  hours  a week  to  teach 
other  classes  or  to  prepare  better  for  those  classes 
th£.t  he  is  now  teaching. 

By  means  of  television  monitors * large  groups  of 
students  can  be  taught  by  one  instructor  with  the  aid  of 

m 

assistants.  §uch  a procedure*  too*  would  result  in  a more 

h 

efficient  use  of  teacher- instruct ion  time.  Even  though 
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this  study  will  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question  of 
' whether  large  groups  can  learn  as  much  as  small  groups 
during  the  same  period  of  time*  the  instructor  will  be 

F 

using  the  same  techniques  in  conducting  the  televised 
class  that  would  be  used  in  conducting  a large  class; 
lecturing  and  demonstrating  from  a fixed  station,  pre- 
paring visual  aids  that  the  camera  transmits  to  the  four 
monitors*  having  an  aide  present  in  the  classroom  while 
instructing  to  help  with  any  malfunctioning  of  the  type- 
writers, and  assigning  typewriting  homework  from  the 

* 

firs+*  day.  if  it  is  determined  that  this  small  group 
can  learn  as  much  in  two  50 -minute  classes  as  In  five 
50 -minute  classes,  then  additional  studies  can  be  con-  * 
ducted  to  determine  whether  or  not  a large  group  taught 
by  the  same  method  can  do  likewise. 

A distinction  between  television  teaching  and 
teaching  with  monitors  needs  to  be  made  here. 

wie n teaching  entirely  with  television,  the  expert 
teaches  from  a television  studio  to  students  not  only 
in  classrooms  but  also  directly  in  the  home  by  using 

UHF  (ultra  high  frequency)  • Teacher  aides  or  part’ici- 

1 + 

pa ting  teachers  -usually  are  present  in  the  classroom 

+ 

receiving  the  telecast  to  answer  questions*  to  observe 
and  help  the  student  at  work,  to  collect  papers,  and  to 
perform  other  administrative  duties.  The  student  in  the 
home- viewing  audience  is  left  on  his  own  to  comprehend 
the  instruction.  The  major  drawback  of  this  type'  of 
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instruction  is  that;,  if  a student  asks  a question  of  one 

p 

- of  the  aides  or  has  his  typewriter  malfunctioning,  the 
televised  instruction  continues  and  the  student  falls 
behind.  Also,  the  student  feels  the  lack  of  personal 
contact  with  the  instructor. 

When  teaching  with  the  aid  of  monitors,  the  teacher 
and  the  students \are  in  the  same  classroom.  The  television 
monitors  are  so  positioned  in  the  classroom  as  to  enable 
every  student  to  get  a "bird^-eye"  view  of  the  demon- 
stration. The  student  gets  the  impression  of  being 
taught  individually  if  the  monitors  are  placed,  as  they 
should  be,  no  farther  than  15  feet  away  from  the  student 
(See  Figure  I,  page  9).^  The  teacher  can  answer  questions 


FIGURE  I 


P 1 H 

P "jp  ■ B 

. m.  1 


'h  t ' Ur 

V-  - ' Is  , * 

-;v 
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* r-v 

mm 
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VISUAL  MAGNIFICATION  oi  the'  kt-yboard  r>af  two  tail/  devil  .’.ble  »n  thi;  bt  ..  o,nn 

■-v£e*htiA;:  cia^s,  even  Johnny  m ths.  back  row  can  soe  winch  Fu.ithn;-:  <-i 

bftini  ro.  (Atthourb  v"Jeotai>o  mochino  visible  m tfco  bark.  r.'jnj, 

»t  not  ;fij.  used  tor  tms  f miction.  Hie  vt$usi  iiria^  is  trans  milieu  e!ecu;  ■'.-■'altv 
threctiv  V^n  the  camera  ic  if;e  monitor.) 


5 Robert  H.  Hanson,  "How  You  Can  Use  Videotape," 
Business  Education  World,  Vbl.  49,  Ho.  9 (May,  1969),  p.  7. 
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that  arise  without  fear  of  interrupting  what  is  being 
said  on  TV;  he  can  adapt  the  speed  of  the  presentation 
to  the  group;  and  he  can  emanate  the  warmth  that  is 
missing  when  using  only  television. 


f 


' 7 
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CHAPTER  HI 
RELATED  STUDIES 


Television  has  been  used  for  educational  purposes 

ft 

since  the  early  fifties.  These  early  applications  of 
television  to  education , many  of  which  were  done by  the 
military,  tested  the  effectiveness  of  traditional 
classes  matched  against  televised  classes.  The  military 
concluded  that  television  was  an  effective  medium  to 
use  in  teaching.*  'From  that  time  forward,  the  uses  of 
television  in  the  various  areas  of  education  have 
multiplied  many  tiroes  over. 

Schramm,  of  the  Institute  of  Communications 
Research,  Stanford  University,  in  1962,  concluded  that 
of  393  comparisons  in  schools  and  colleges  using  the 
usual  tests  to  measure  progress  of  students , 65  percent 

*“  J 

of  the  studies  reported  no  significant  difference 
between  televised  instruction  and  traditional  instruction 

21  percent  reported  that  students  learned  significantly 

* 

* Robert  T.  Rock,  Jr.,  James  S.  Duva,  and  John  E. 
Hurray,  "The  Effectiveness  of  Television  Instruction  in 
Training  Naval  Air  Reservists,*  United  States  Department 
of  the  Navy,  Technical  Report  SDC  476^62-52  (Fort 
Washington,  New  Yorks  office  of  Naval  Research,  April, 
1951) , p.  4J. 
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more  from  television,  and  14  percent  reported  significantly 

7 

less  learning  from  television. 

As  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  analyze  all  191 

studies  plus  those  that  have  taken  place  since  1962,  the 

* 

research  on  this  study  dealing  with  television  has  been 
limited  to  only  the  applications  of  television  to  type- 
writing instruction  from  the  first  study  completed  in 
1956  until  the  present. 

Because  this  study  is  also  concerned  with  whether 

* 

electric  typewriters  contribute  significantly  to  the 
learning  of  typewriting  as  compared  with  manual  type- 

h ■ 

writers#  the  last  part  of  this  chapter  analyzes  the 
results  of  studies  which  have  investigated  the  value  of  * 
electric  typewriters  and  the  medium  of  television  in 
teaching  typewriting. 

'Teaching  with  Television  ■ 

Michigan  State  University 

Pasewark*s  study  in  1956  at  Michigan  State  university 
matched  22  students  taught  in  a conventional  classroom 

with  22  students  taught  by  means  of  television.,  when 

f 

he  was  teaching  with  televisions  he  did  have  six  students 

n h 

in  the  studio,  but  these  students  were  not  part  of  his 
study.  The  experimental  group  was  divided  into  six  sub- 

' l 

groups  that  met  in  six  separate  rooms.  These  sub-groups 

7Wilber  Schramm,  Educational  Television,  The  Next 
Ten  Years  (Stanford  University l The  Institute  for 

Communications  Research#  united  States  Office  of  Education# 
1962),  pp.  52-54 
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did  not  have  a teacher  or  aide  present  in  the  rooms  while 

l 

instruction  was  being  received.  Kone  of  Pascwark's 

f 

students  had,,  previous  formal  typewriting  instruction, 
and  they  were  not  required  to  enroll  in  beginning  type- 
writing but  elected  the  course.  He  gave  a series  of  nine 
5-minute  timed  writings  and  one  combination  letter  and 
tabulation  test  to  both  groups. 

His  findings  showed  the  following;  First,  tele- 
students*  typewriting  performance  on  a timed-writing 
test  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course  was  superior  to  the 
conventional  students*  performance  on  an  identical  test; 

secondly,  telestudents'  pattern  of  learning  to  typewrite 

• • 

tended  to  be  similar  to  conventional  students'  pattern  4 
of  learning  to  typewrite;  and  thirdly,  there  was  no 
significant  difference  between^telestudents * and  conven- 

I 

tional  students1  ability  to  use  typewriting  skills  to 
complete  a production  test  at  the  ?nd  of  -the  course.  ^ 

Indiana  University 

Another  study  that  .was  conducted  in  1956  was  done 
by  Crawford  at  Indiana  University  in  which  two  control 
groups  taught  in  the  conventional  manner  were  compared 

"*lr 

'to  an  experimental  group  of  a television  class  at  Indiana 
University  and  a large  home  audience.  The  televised 
instruction,  which  was  received  simultaneously  by  the 

^William  Robert  Pasewark,  "The  Effectiveness  of 
Television  as  a Medium  of  Learning  Typewriting"  (unpublished 
Doctor's  dissertation,  Hew  York  University,  1956) , p.  6. 

\ 
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television  class,  the  home-viewers,  and  one  conventional 

class,  was  given  by  Crawford;  the  other  conventional 

1 * q 

class  was  conducted  by  Seymour,  Crawford's  associate. 

Crawford's  conclusions  were: 

1.  Students  learned  to  type- -and  to  type  well. 
Those  taught  by  television  showed  impressive 
skill  for  the  time  invested. 

2.  There  was  commendable  skill  developed  by 
post-retirement-age  students  as  well  as  by 
the  younger  students. 

3.  Techniques,  however,  were  not  so  well  developed 
by  television  students  as  by  non  television 
students • 

4.  Students  taught  by  the  teachers  personally  did 
better  on  all  of  the  tests  than  those  taking 
instruction  via  television. 

5.  Television  students  reporting  to  the  campus 

for  testing1  did  not  do  so  well  as  those  mailing 
in  their  tests.  This  conceivably  could  have 
been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
controls  exercised  over  the  tests  submitted  by* 
mail,  - ~ 

6.  Results  achieved  by  television  students  were 
reasonably  comparable  to  those  realized  in 
the  regular  classrooms  in  the  same  period 

of  time.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to 
determine  the  amount  of  practice  time  invested 
by  television  students.  This  conceivably, 
could  have  influenced  the  outcomes • 


\ 


Gross e Fojnte,  Michigan 

Although  this  study,  which  was  conducted  by  @arzych 

A 

V 

during  the  1966“1967  school  year  at  Grosse  Pointe,  was 


^Russon,  Op.  Cit. , pp.  276-280 
i0lbid. 
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not- scientifically  controlled,  several  advantages  of 

l 

using  television  were  discussed.  At  Grosse  Pointer  type-  | 

l 

i 

writing,  which  had  been  taught  to  classes  of  35  students  i 

/, 

in  the  traditional  manner,  was  changed  to  teaching  using 
televised  instruction.  Eighty  students  were  taught  by 
three  teachers — one  teacher  on  camera  in  the  studio  and 
two  teachers  in  the  classroom.  This  change  actually 
decreased  the  teacher-student  rat*o.  The  reported 
advantages  of  this  change  were  that  the  instruction  was 

given  in  the  same  length  of  time,  the  student-teacher 

* 

latio  was  reduced the  classroom  interruptions  were 
minimised , all  students  were  able  to  observe  the  demon- 
strations clearly  and  closely  during  the  first  presen-  * 

■a 

tation,  and  the  classroom  teachers  were  able  to  offer 
individual  assistance  immediately  when  needed.11 

Michigan  State  University 
Poland  used  closed-circuit  television  at  Michigan 
State  University  in  1965  to  provide  instruction  to  a 
large  number  of  people  with  few  instructors.  All 
beginning  typewriting  was  taught  by  closed-circuit 

4 

1 i 

television  during  1964-1965.  A questionnaire  was  then 

* i 

distributed  at  the  end  of  the  winter  and  spring  quarters 

, [■ 

in  1965  to  determine  student  opinion  Of  the  typewriting  _ 

course.  /. 

/ 

* 

11Marife  One  St  Parzych,  "Team  Teaching  of  Typewriting 
Through  Television The  Journal,  of  Business  Education, 

Vol.  43,  No.  3 (December,  1967),  pp.  105-106. 

/ . ■■■  . 
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The  conclusions  that  were  drawn  from  this  question- 

h p 

naire  wore  the  followings  Students  taught  by  television 
believed  that  they  learned  more  by  a class  taught  by 
television  than  a ciass  not  taught  by  television, 
majority  of  the  students  felt  that  there  was  about  the 
same  personal,  individual  contact  in  a .class  taught  by 

m 

television  as  compared  to  a class  not  taught  by  television 
Students  felt  that  they  were  prepared  for  the  television 
class  about  the  same  or  a little  more  as  compared  with 
a class  not  taught  by  television.  A large  majority  of 

V* 

.■  1 

the  students  who  completed  the.  questionnaire  stated  that 
they  would  choose  a typewriting  class  taught  by  television 
over  a class  not  taught  by  television.1^  * 

Teaching  with  Electric  Typewr iters 

■P 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Schmale's  study  in  1956  at  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  was  done  to  determine  whether  electric  typer- 
writers  made  a significant  contribution  to  typewriting 
achievement*  Timed-writing  records  of  15  beginning  type* 

m 

writing  classes  were  used  to  compare  achievement  of 
classes  using  ele-  c and  manual  typewriters  at  the  end 
of  12*,  24*,  and  3 6 -week  periods.  The  comparisons  were/ 
based  on  gross  speed  and  accuracy  scores  and  on  gross 
speed  percent  of  error  point  scores.  Comparisons  were 

-^Robert  P.  Poland,  "The  Use  of  Televised  Instruction 
in  Typewriting,"  National  Business  Education  Quarterly, 

Vol.  34,  No.  3 (Spring,  1966),  pp.  27-30.. 
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also  made  on  the  achievement  of  a number  of  pairs  of 
students  matched  on  the  basis  of  IQ* 

Schmale  found  that,  at  the  end  of  12  weeks,  students 
using  electrics  attained  a higher  achievement  in  both 
speed  and  accuracy  than  did  students  using  manuals.  His 
results  also  showed  that  students  with  higher  IQ's 
attained  higher  speeds  and  had  fewer  errors  than  the 
' students  with  the  lower  IQ’s  and  that  girls  at  the  end 
of  one  year’s  instruction  type  significantly  faster  than 
did  the  boys. ^3 


Boston  university, 

DiLoreto  in  a study  done  in  1956  at  Boston  University 

■* 

used  students  enrolled  in  typewriting  classes  in  three 
high  schools -to.  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
electric  typewriter*  as*  compared  with  the  manual  typewriter 
in  typewriting  straight-copy  material,  numbers,  fill-in 
forms / end  tabulations • The  groups  were  equated  by  a 
series  of  five  tests,  a pretest,  and  a typewriting  tech- 
nique check  sheet.  During  the  experiments  eleven  straight- 

* f 

copy  tests,  three  business  letter  tests,  two  number  tests, 

% 

two  tabulation  tests,  three  fill-in  form  tests,  and  three 
end-of-the-year  straight-copy  tests  were  given.  Based 
on  an  analysis  of  variance,  the  differences  in  typewriting 

^Verne  E.  Schmale,  "A  Comparison  of  Achievement  of 
Students  Using  Electric  and  ^Maiiual  Typewriter, " The 
National  Business  Education  Quarterly,  Vol.  27,  No.  1 
(Fall,  i&SsV,  p.  {>4.  
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achievement  of  tho  control  anu  experimental  gr  v’os  were 
not  significant  on  any  group  of  tests  administered. 

I ' 

tfhilc  the  differences  in  achievement  of  the  two  type- 
writing groups,  were  not  statistically  significant  in  the 
tests  used  _v  this  experiment,  a comparison  of  the  results 
indicated  that  the  electric  group  achieved  slightly 
higher  gross  and  net  speeds  in  most  of  the  tests  adminis-  . 
tered.  The  electric  group  exceeded  the  manual  group  in 
seven  of  the  eleven . straight-copy  tests,  the  manual  group 
exceeded  the  electric  group  in  two  of  the  three  end-of- 
the-year  tests,  .and  the  groups  tied  in  the  other  t^sts.14 

Mi  Iwaukee  # wi  scons  in 

' — — — - 1 1 4 

A study  conducted  by  Mis sling  during  the  1955-1956 

w 

school  year  at  .,j.colet  High  School  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 

¥ 

compared  the  typing  ’achievement  of  21  students.  From  * 

September  to  March  these  student?  began  their  learning 
of  typewriting  on  electric  typewriters  ? they  then  / re 
transferred  to  manual  typewriters  for  one  month;  and  then 
they  were  returned  to  th3  elctric  typewriters  to  finish 
out  the  school  year.  The  mean  speed  at  the  end  of  the  first 
seven  months  was  45.2  gwam;  at  the  end  of  the  next  month# 

39 . 5 gwafflt  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year*  50 , 4 gwam- 
An  analysis  of  the  errors  made  during  these  three  periods 

An tonne tte  Eleanor  Di Lore to#  “An  Experimental 
Study  to  Determine  the  Effectiveness  of  the  Electric  Type*- 
writer  as  Coi, ^ared  with  the  Manual  Typewriter  in  Typing 
Straight-Copy  Material#  Numbers#  Fill*“in  Forms#  and 
Tabulations#”  National  Busine.  ~ Education  Quarterly# 

Vol.  26#  No.  1~ (Fa]  1#_1957J  , pp. 
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revealed  that  during  the  month  that  the  students  wer^ 
on  the  manual  typewriters  all  students  except  four,  who 
equaled  their  previous  number  of  errors,  typed  with  a 
high  average  number  of  errors*  When  the  students  were 
returned  to  the  electric  typewriters,  two  students  typed 
vith  the  same  number  of  errors  as  on  the  manuals,  six 
students  wrote  with  more  errors  than  they  had  on  the 
manuals  and  sixteen  students  typed  with  fewer  errors 

T 

I 

than  on  the  manuals.  When  the  results  of  the  first  and 

third  periods  were  compared,  seven  students  typed  with 

the  same  number  of  errors,  two  students  typed  with  more 

errors  in  the  rd  period  than  in  thl  first,  and  seven 

♦students  typed  with  fewer  errors  in  the  third  period  * 

■* 

than  they  did  in  the  first  period.  Ki s s Icing fs  results 
seemed  to  indicate  that  speeds  on  the  electrics 

r 

exceeded  the  manuals  and  errors  were  higher  on  the  manuals 

15 

than  on  the  electrics. 

p 

Summary  ^ 

The  studies  examined  showed  that  television,  as  a 
teaching  tool,  is  used  in  many  ways.  Televised  instruc- 
tion may  be  done  by  recording,  by  *live*  performances, 
or  by  a mixture  of  the  two. and  may  be  broadcast  or 

i J 

presented  or.  a closed- circuit  basis.  In  closed -circuit 

l 

transmission,  the  instructional  program,  usually  appears 

15Iorraine  Mis sling,  "Electric  Vs.  Manual  Typewriters. 
The  Balance  Sheet,  Vol.  38,  No.  7 (March,  1957),  pp.  300- 
JoT. 
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on  monitors  situated  within  the  institution*  Using 
television  and/c r electric  typewriters  helps  in  learning 
to  typewrite, 

■ + 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  reported  research, 
which  examined  the  effectiveness  of  television  and 

electric  typewriters  in  the  achievement  in  typewriting, 

+ 

are : 

1,  Researching  the  value  of  television  as  an  aid 

in  learning  beginning  typewriting  has  mainly  been  done 
% ■ 

in  Michigan - 

2.  Televised  instruction  in  typewriting  is. usually 

done  on  a closed "circuit  basis  with  the  studio  centrally 
located  and  the  lessons  received  with in  the  same  * 

institution, 

3.  Usually  the  teacher  has  not  been  in  the  .classroom* 
In  only  one  of  the  television  studies  was  the  regular 
teacher  in  the  room  while  the  experimental  class  was 

' being  conducted.  Even  in  this  case,  the  teacher  could 
not  interrupt  his  lesson  to  help  the  students  having 
trouble  as  the  lesson  was  being  broadcast  on  open-circuit 
television  and  the  teacher  had  to  keep  up  with  the  split- 
second  timing, 

4,  All  of  the  studies  that  related  to  the  comparisons 
of  electric  and  manual  typewriters  indicated  that  students 

j ¥ 

using  electric  typewriters  typed  significantly  faster  and 
had  fewer  errors  than  tne  students  on  the  manual 
typewriters . 
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The  following  features  * which  are  lacking  in  the 
studies  examined , have  been  included  in  this  project: 

1-  Permission  to  interrupt  the  televised  instruc- 
tion to  ask  questions  or  to  gain  help.  The  instructor 
conducts  the  class  in  the  same  classroom  with  the  students 
so  that  the  students  can  interrupt  the  presentation  with 
questions. 

2.  The  combined  use  of'  closed-circuit  television/ 
Select ric  typewriters,  and  an  open-access  laboratory.' 

3.  A shortened  period  of  time  for  presentation  of 
t,ha  material  to  the  experimental  group.  This  study 
covers/  for  the  televised  group/  identical  material  in 

t« 

two-fifths  of  the  normal  time.  * 


a. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


PROCEDURE 


Ti.rr.o  and  Place 

V 

This  study  of  two  groups  of  students  in  beginning 
typewriting  took  place  during  the  spring  and  fall 
quarters  in  1569  at  The  University  of  Toledo,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Description  of  Sections 

The  group  taught  in  the  Traditional  manner  met 
during  the  spring  quarter  of  1969  in  Room  444  of  University 
Hall.  Thit  group,,  identified  in  this  paper  as  the 
traditional  group,  met  once  a day,  Monday  through  Friday 

r , 

fo*  50  minutes  each  day.  (Total  time  41  2/3  hours) . The 
students  typed  on  manual  Royal  typewriters;  they  had 
instruction  by  the  instructor  in  the  classroom  each  day; 

Q 

and,  as  very  little  homework  was  assigned,  they  did 
practically  - all  of  their  typewriting  during  .the  50 -minute"  „ 
class  period.  The  main  visual  aids  in  the  class  were  the 
demonstration  typewriter,  the  blackboard,  and  a keyboard 
wal 3 ch  art  * 

The  group  taught  with  television  monitors  mat 
during  the  fall  quarter  of  1969 -in  Room  ASC  221  at  the  . 
Scott  Park  Campus.  This  group,  identified  in  this  paper 

/ 
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as  the  televised  croup,  net  once  a day  on  Tuesday  and 

t 

Thursday  for  50  minutes  each  day,  and  they  were  respon- 
sible for  150  minutes  of  open-access  laboratory  work, 
which  could  be  done  when  they  had  time  to  budget  it  into 
their  schedules.  {Total  time*  41  2/3  hours  of  which 
16  2/3  hours  was  spent  in  class  instruction.)  The 
■students  typed  on  IBM  Selectric  typewriters i they  had 
instruction  by  the  instructor  at  each  class  meeting; 

P j 

and,  as  class  time  was  devoted  to  demonstration  and 
testing,  they  did  practically  all  of  their  typewriting 
practice  during  the  open-access  laboratory  time*  in 

m 

her  demonstration,  the  instructor  used  four  closed- 

t 

circuit  .television  monitors  strategically  located  in  the  * 
room  (See  Figure  II,  page  24).  The  television  camera 
was  operated  by  the  instructor  by  means  of  remote- 
control  switches  that  enabled  her  to  zoom  in  or  out  on 
a particular  demonstration* 

Selection  of  students 

Both  samples  of  students  studied  developed  in  the 
same  manner. 

First,  since  ComTech  has  an  open-door  policy,  the 
class  standing  of  the  hig^  school  students  entering  the 
two  groups  was  eliminated  as  a selective  factor. 

Second,  since  all  ComTech  students  must  achieve  a 

P 

minimum  typewriting  proficiency  by  graduation,  they  ja.ust 

m 

m 

, either  take  a typewriting  proficiency  test  or  take 


* 
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FIGURE,  II 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY  AND  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

ROOM  221  ASC 
BUSINESS  MACHINES  LAB . 
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* Typewriting  I to  gain  this  sk.il  The  students  in  each 
group  were  those  who  did  not  take  a typewriting  profi- 
ciency test  and,  consequently,  were  placed  in  these 
courses • 


ke liability  of  the  Samples 

The  two  groups  of  students  studied  are  what 

Guilford  has  termed  incidental  samples.  According  to 

Guilford,  "The  term  incidental  sample  is  applied  to 

those  samples  that  are  taken  because  they  are  the  most 

available • " ^ * 

Generalizations  beyond  any  sample  can  be  made 
safely  only  when  we  have  defined  the  popula- 
tion that  the  sample  represents  in  every 
significant  respect.  If  we  know  the  signifi- 
cant properties  of  the  individual  sample  well 
enough  and  can  show  that  those  properties  apply 
to  new  individuals,  those  new  individuals  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  same  population  as 
the  members  of  the  sample. 

The  reliability  of  a sample  makes  possible  the 

assumption  that  future  samples,  if  drawn  under  similar 

■ 

conditions  as  those  which  produced  the  incidental 
sample,  will  exhibit  a pattern  of  pertinent  properties 
' similar  to  that  of  the  incidental  sample.  It  can  be 
expected  that  the  results  obtained  from  future  samples 
would  not  be  too  unlike  the  samples  in  the  study. 


P.  Guilford,  Fundamental  Statistics  in 
Psychology  and  Education,  4th  Edition  (New  York:  McGraw- 

Kill  Book  Company,  1965)  , p-'  142. 

17Ibid. 
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?ho  reliability  of  the  two  samples  was  tested  by 
determining  whether  the  televised  group  were  like  the 
traditional  group  with  respect  to  two  pertinent 
properties — high  school  rank  and  amount  of  previous 
high  school  typing  experience.  The  high  school  rank 


was  determined  by  checking  the  high  school  records  at 
thG  Registrar's  Office,  and  the  amount  of  previous 
typing  experience  was  ascertained  by  asking  each  student 

on  a questionnaire  (Exhibit  I#  page  57  ) how  much  pre- 

% 

vious  typing  experience  they  had.  A comparison  was  then 
made  by  means  of  a statistical  test  to  determine 
whether  the  televised  students  and  the  traditional  stu- 


dents were  alike  with  regard  to  high  school  class 
standing  and  previous  typing  experience. 


The  K-S  Test.  According  to  Guilford , the  K-S  Test 

is  generally  used  when  the 

. . . two  distributions  compared  are  both 
samples.  The  hypothesis  {H^)  is  that  the 
two  distributions  arose  by  random  sampling 
from  the  same  por  .lation.  . . • The  measure- 
ment scale  need  not  have  equal  units: 
ordered  categories  are  sufficient  refine- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  the  K-S  Test.16 

in  the  treatment  of  the  first  pertinent  property  of  high 


school  rank,  the  categories  are  ordered  from  first  to 
fourth  quartile . In  the  treatment  of  the  second  perti- 
nent property#  the  categories  are  ordered  from  two  years 
high  school  typing  experience  to  no  high  school  typing  h 
experience. 


■^Ibid.  # p,  262,  2649 
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Tho  K-S  Test  also  lendj  itself  to  samples  of  uneven 
size  and  to  samples  when  each  N is  loss  than  40#  which 
is  the  situation  that  is  present.  The  first  hypothesis 
being  tested  is  that  there  is  no  significant  difference 

I 

between  the  two  samples  with  regard  to  high  school  class 

standing.  If  the  hypothesis  is  accepted , it  is  reason- 

* 

able  to  assume  that,  the  differencesbetween  the  two 
sections  are  merely  sampling  errors.  If  the  hypothesis 
is  rejected,  then  ti^p  differences  which  exist  between 
the  two  sections  are  assumed  to  be  real  differences  and 
not  just  sampling  errors.  A two-tailed  test  is  appro- 
priate because  the  alternative  to  the  is  merely  that 

differences  do  exist  between  the  two  groups  being  * 

+ 

* 

investigated. 

i 

APPLICATION  OP  THE  K-S  TEST  TO  TWO  GROUPS  OP  STUDENTS  ' 
OF  UNEQUAL  SIZE— THE  TRADITIONAL  AND  THE  TELEVISED  GROUPS— 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THEIR  QUARTILE  STANDING 
IN  THEIR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATING  CLASS 
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D = .191 
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The  steps  followed  in  applying  the  X-S  Test  are; 

(1)  to  prepare  a frequency  distribution  (f)  , (2)  To 
develop  a cumulative  frequency  distribution  of  each  (cf) , 
(3)  To  produce  a cumulative  distribution  of  proportion , 
and  finally  (4)  to  determine  the  category  differences, 
<dc), between  the  two  groups  of  data,  'The  signs  of  the 
differences  are  unimportant;  we  are  concerned  only  with 
their  sizes," ^-9  The  largest  difference,  which  is  ,191, 
is  the  needed  statistical).  This  statistic  is  necessary 
to  determine  whether  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  lefed  to 
rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis. 

To  decide  whether  or  not  to  reject  the  null 
hypdthesis,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  size  of  D * 

H 

is  needed  to  be  significant  at  the  .05  level.  To  do 

fiv 

% 

this,  the  ITs  involved  in  the  samples,  and  I^j-  need 
to  be  taken  into  account.  The  following  formula  for  the 
.05  level  of  significance  is  used. 


Applying  the  formula  to  the  respective  H's,  the  ,05 
critical  value  is  determined. 


19Ibid.,  p.  265. 
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* 


Critical 

value  = 

\ 

j 21+23 
1 {21)  {28) 

* 

I 40 

h 

\ 

] 588 

* 

* ^ 

j .0833 

es 

(1.36)  (.2887) 

i 

■r 

.393 

Since  the  obtained  D of  .191  is  not  equal  to  or 
greater  than  .393,  the  null  hypothesis  that  there  is  no 

% 

significant  difference  between  the  two  samples  with 
respect  to  high  school  quartile  is  therefore  accepted.' 
The  incidental  samples  are  considered  reliable  with 
respect  to  this  pertinent  property. 

The  second  hypothesis  being  tested  is  that  there  is 
no  significant  difference  between  the  two  samples  with. 

regard  to  prevlous^high  school  typing  experience.  Again, 

L-__ 

this  is  a two-tailed  test  o£  diffe^e^ce  between  two 
populations  from  which  these  samples  were  drawn 
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.APPLICATION  0?  THE  K-S  TEST  TO  TWO  GROUPS  OP  STUDENTS 
OP  UNEQUAL  SIZE — THE  TRADITIONAL  AND  THE  TELEVISED  CROUPS — 
r WITH  RESPECT  TO  THEIR 

PREVIOUS  HIGH  SCHOOL  TYPING  EXPERIENCE 
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* 

The  .05  critical  value  of  D is,  again  used.  Since 
the  obtained  D of  .226  is  not  egual  to  or  greater  than 
.393/  the  null  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  significant  # 

difference  between  the  two  populations  from  which  the 

■ 

samples  were  drawn  with  respect-  to  previous  high  school 
typing  experience  is  accepted.  Therefore/  the  incidental 
samples  are  considered  reliable  with  respect  to  this 
pertinent  property. 

Description  of  Instruction 

h 

The. instructor  followed  closely  the  same  pattern  of 
instruction  when  teaching  the  televised  and  the  tradi- 
tional groups.  Exhibits  V and  VI  (pages  61  and  67)  show 

% 

L i 

an  outline  of  the  instruction  week  by  week  throughout 
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cnc  cwo  quarters-  Ae  two  courses  could  noc  be 

identical  because  the  textbook  was  changed  at  the  end 

of  the  spring  quarter.  At  approximately  the  end  of 

zhe  second  week  of  instruction,  the  first  3 “minute 

tilled  writing  was  given  to  both  groups.  Each  succeeding 

week,  another  timed  .writing  was  given  until  nine  tinted 

writings  were  given  to  each  group.  The  timed  writings 

given  to  both  groups  were  comparable  in  their  syllabic 

intensities.  A comparison  of  the  syllabic  intensities 

* 

is  given  in  Table  I (page  32). 

Once  the  initial  instruction  on  the  keyboard  was 
finished,  the  instructor  taught  some  of  the  basic 
applied  learnings  such  as  letters,  outlines,  manuscripts ,* 
and  tabulations  * Because  of  the  changing  of  the  text- 
book  and  the  shortened  period  of  instruction  in  the 

i 

televised  group,  the  teaching  of  these  other  basics 

! 

could' not  be  so  easily  correlated  as  the  timed 
writings*  For  instance,  the  presentation  of  the  modi“ 
fled  block  letters  was  given  a week  earlier  in  the 
televised  group  tha&  in  the  traditional  group* 

Selection  of  Statistical  Tests  Csed  to  Test  Speed 
Since  it  was  possible  tc  use  computer  at 
ComTech,  the  formulas  for  un grouped  data  were  used  as 
these  .data  are  considered  .more  precise  than  formulas 

■ 

for  grouped  data. 20  The  formulas  used  to  determine  the 
2 ^Guilford,  Op.  Cit*,  pp.  45-46. 
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COMPARISON  OF  SYLLABIC  INTENSITY 
ON  NINE  3-M1NUTK  TIMED  WRITINGS 


^D.  D.  Lessanbcrry , S,  J.  Wnnous,  and  C.  It.  Duncan,  Co3  lege  Typowra  ting  , 
7th  Ed.  (Cincinnati;  south-V7esteji:n  Publishing  Co.,  1965). 
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arithmetic  moan,  median  and  the  standard  deviation  of 
the  population  are  shown  in  Table  II  (page  33). 


TABLE  II 

* FORMULAS  FOR  MEAN? , MEDIAN,  AND 

standard  deviation  of  tub  population 


1 23 

j Arithmetic  Mean45,3 

h 
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£ X. 
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\ Median24 
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Xl(n/2)  + *2  C(n+2}/2] 

K 
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2 

J 

| Standard  Deviation25 

l £<X  - 

~sl  » 

1 

I 

i 

Arithmetic  Mean.  The  mean  is  generally  "the  most 

* ^ 

reliable  or  accurate  of  the  three  measures  of  central 
tendency1'25— the  arithmetic  mean,  the  median,  and  the^ 

f 

node.  What  this  quote  is  saying  is  that  from  sample 
to  sample  from- the  same  population,  the  mean  ordinarily 
f* actuates  less  widely  than  either  the  mode  or  the 

'median.  The  mean  is  also  better  suited  to  further 

■ 

arithmetical  computations  because  deviations  of  single 
cases  from  the  central  value  give  important, information 


2 3L  a:>rence  J*  Kaplan,  Elementary  Statistics  for 
Economics  and  Business  (New  YorXt  Pitman  |tablishing 
Corporation,  1966),  p.  42. 

24Ibid.  , p.  46. 

2 ^Robert  D.  Mason,  Statistical  Techniques  in 
Business  and  Economics,  Rev.  Ed.  (Homewood,  Illinois i 
Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc. , 1970)  , p.  117. 

2eCuilford,  Op.  Cjt^g*  56. 


about  any  distribution.  'One  property  of  the  moan  is 
its  sensitivity  to  the  size  of  extreme  measurements. 
Another  property  of  .the  nan  is  that  it  uses  continuous 
data  as  compared  with  the  median  which  uses  discrete 
data. 


Median.  The  median  is  defined  "as  that  point  on 
the  scale  of  measurement  above  which  are  exactly  half 
the  cases  and  below  which  are  the  other  half."^,^  By 
comparing  the  mean  and  the  median  it  can  be  determined 

i 

if  there  is  any  skewness  within  a sample.  If  the  mean 
and  the  median  are  the  same  point#  the  distribution  is 

considered  reasonably  symmetrical.  Negative  skewness 

* 

indicates  that  there  are  extreme  low  scores  which  are 
causing  the  mean  to  be  low.  Positive  skewness 
indicates  that  there  are  extreme  high  scores  that  are 

tv 

causing  the  mean  to  be  abnormally  high. 

Standard  Deviation. 

The  standard  deviation  can  be  considered  a unit 
of  measurement. . It  measures  variation  in  a 
population  just  as  the  ton  is  a unit  of 
measurement  for  coal  production.  Thus,  based 
on  samples  front  two  comparable  populations, 
the  standard  deviations  are  used  as  a common 
. denominator  to  compare  the  representativeness 
of  the  two  means.  The  assumptions  are  that 
the  two  means  are  about  equal,  and  the  data 
are  expressed  in  the  same  units.  The  entailer 
of  the  two  standard  deviations  indicates  that 


??Ibid. , p.  49. 

2$Ibid. , pp.  60-61. 
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the  distribution  to  which  it  belongs is  aero 
.'.or^ogoneous.  Conversely,  the  larger  of  the 
two  standard  deviations  signifies  that  the 
distribution  to  which  it  belongs  is  spread 
out  more,  and  therefore  the  population  is  not 
so  homogeneous* 29 

t-Test  of  Difference  Between  Uncorrelated  Means  in 


Two  S ample s of  Unequal  Si2s*  After  the  standard 

h 

deviations  were  computed  for  each  timed  writing  by  the 
computer,  the  £ x2  were  calculated  from  it  by  using 
the  formula 


£ x2  - ( s)  (n) 

The  sum-  of  the  deviations  squared  was  then  used  in  the 
application  of  the  t-test  to  a test  of  differences 
between  uncorrelated  means  in  two  samples  of  unequal 
size.  The  formula  used  for  this  t-fest  is 


t = , 


£*2 


N.  + N2  - 2 


»1  »2 


The  complete  numerator  should  read  - 0, 

to  indicate  that  it  represents  a deviation  of 
a difference  from  the  mean,  of  the  differences* 

The  denominator  as  a whole  is  the  SB  of  the 
differences  between  means,  as  the  t ratio 
requires*  ...  In  the  first*  term  under  the 
radical  we  have  combined  the  sums  of  squares 
from  the  two  samples  (in  the  numerator)  and 
the  degress  of  freedom  (in  the  denominator) 
that  comes  from  the  two  samples.  . . . The 
effect  of  the  second  expression  under  the 
radical  is  to  give  the  SE  of  the  mean  difference. ^0 


2^Mason,  Op.  Cit. , p.  119. 
^Guilford,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  183-184. 
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If  the  sample  sizes  are  large,  in  accordance  with 
uhe  usual  null  hypothesis,  a sampling  distribution  of 

differences  has  a moan  of  zero.  The  deviation  of  each 

* 

sampled  difference  is  given  in  terms  of  a standard 
measure  called  a z value.  The  following  diagram  shows 
su;h  a distribution. 


**l"**2  ne9fative  M^-M^  is  positive 


The  shaded  areas  in  the  tails  represent  the  critical 

•k 

regions  of  the  extreme  z's,  which  lead  to  rejection  of 
the  null  hypothesis  at  the  .05  level  if  significance.^ 
Student's  t-test  was  used  rather  than' a test  for  a 

m 

normal  curve  because  each  of  the  sample  sizes  is  less 

tnan  30  (N  B 21  and  H = 28) . Because  the  samples  are  , 

1 **  2- 

considered  small,  random  samples  of  similar  size  drawn 
from  the  same  population  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  normally 
distributed.  The. means  of  small  samples  distribute 
themselves  in  accordance  with  the  t-distributuion,  which 

31Ibad. , pp.  175-176. 
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depends . upon  degrees  of  freedom.  A different 
^-distribution  is  available  for'  e^ch  number  of  degrees 
of  freedom. 

Dogrees  of  Freedom.  Since  the  shape  of  the  distri- 
bution curve  for  small  samples  varies  with  the  number 
of  eases , or'  the.  degrees  of  freedom,  statistical  calcu- 
lations in  this  study  use  the  formula  K - 1 (number  of 
cases  in  the  distribution,  less  one)  instead  of  N 
(number  of  cases  in  the  distribution) . J The  degrees 

of  freedom  for  the  mean  speed  then  becomes  (21  - 1}  + 

¥ 

(23  **  1) , which  equals  47  degrees  of  freedom.  According 

' -r 

to  Guilford,  the  closest  degrees  of  freedom  indicated 
•on  Table  D are  45. 34  The  .05  level  of  significance  is 
2.014. 

A Test  of  Significance.  A test  of  significance  is 
one  which  indicates  whether  a difference  between. a 

I- 

sample  statistic  and  a population  parameter,  or  between 
two  sample  statistics,  may  or  may  not  be  attributed  to 
chance • 

Ij.  the  difference  is  so  large  that  it  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  chance,  then  the  difference 
• is  significant.  This  means  that  differences 
actually  exist.  The  null  hypothesis,  which 
states  that  no  difference  exists,  is  rejected. 

Xf  the  difference  is  so  small  that  it  may  be 

^Xaplan,  Op.  Cit. , p.  128. 

33Guilford,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  146.  ■ 

34 Ibid. , p.  581. 
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attributed  to  chance#  it  is  not  statisti- 
cally significant.  The  cliff orencec  may  be 
attributed  simply  to  sample  variation,  and 
the  null  hypothesis  is  not  rejected.  5 

h * 

A .05  level  of  significance  is  selected  for  this  study, 
which  it^ans  that  the  probability  of  rejecting  a hypothesis 
which  is  indeed  true  is  only  five  chances  out  of  a 
hundred.  Therefore,  if  the  obtained  values  do  not 
exceed  the  critical  values  at  the  5 percent  level  of 
significance,  it  can  be  considered  that  there  is  r.o 
significant  difference  between  the  population  from  which 
the  samples  were  drawn.  If  the  obtained  values  do 
exceed  the  critical  values,  the  null  hypothesis  would  be 
rejected.  There* would  be  only  five  chances  in  a hundred 
that  the  decision  to  reject  the  hypothesis  is  ^ot  correct 
and  the  conclusion  could  be  considered  incorrect. 

The  Null  Hypothesis*  The  null  hypothesis  asserts 

that  no  true  difference  exists  between  two  samples. 

* 

If  thef  null  hypothesis  is  rejected,  it  means  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  sections  can  result  from  "A 

i 

host  of  other  possibilities. and  each  has  to  be  tested 
in  turn.  if  the  null  hypothesis  is  retained,  therr 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  two  sections  differ  only 
by  sampling  errors. 


35I<aplan,  Op.  cit. , p.  132. 

I 

Guilford,  Op.  Clt.  , pp.  171-173. 
37r0id. , p.  173. 
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consijt  or  frequencies  in  discrete  categories/  the 


two  incidental  samples  with  respect  to  seme  character is 
tic.  'The  median  test  first  involves  finding  a common 
modish  for  the  combination  of  the  two  samples*  Second/ 
the  number  or  cases  above  and  below  the  common  medic- 
are counted  in  each  sample  and  cast  into  a fourfold 
contingency  table*'' 


In  this  test  the  observations  are  not  paired  or  cor re 
dated/  and  the  N may  differ  in  the  two  samples.  The 
hypothesis  tested  is  that  the  median  is  the  same  for 
both  populations . 

When  chi  square  is  applied  to  a problem  with  one 
degree  of  freedom  and  when  any  cell  frequency  is  less 
than  10, 


DATA  * CAST  INTO  FOURFOLD  CONTINGENCY  TABLE 


A < fo  “ 11  fo  = 18  29 


4 > fo  - 10  fo  » 10  20 


38Guilfora,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  2S7. 
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<0 


0 


4 


. . . a modification  known  as  Vatos  correction 
for  Continui ty  should  bo  applied.  This  correc- 
tion consists  of  reducing  by  .5  each  obtained 
frequency  that  is  greater  than  expo c ted  and  in 
increasing  by  the  same  amount  each  frequency 
that  is  lcss>  than  expected-  This  has  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  amount  o C each  difference  between 
obtained  and  expected  frequency  to  the  extent  of 
.5.  The  result  is  reduction  of  the  size  of  chi 
square  * 


The  correction  is  needed  because  of  the 
fact  that  a computed  chi  Square , being  based 
on  frequencies/  which  are  whole  numbers/  varies 
in  discrete  jumps  whereas  the  chi-square  table 
representing  the  distributions  of  chi  square/ 
gives  values  f^rom  a continuous  scale,  when 
frequencies  are  large , this  correction  is  rela- 
tively unimportant/  but  when  they  are  small/  a 
change  of  .5  is  of  some  consequence, 39 


The  formula4^  used  is 


(a+b)  (a+c)  (btd)  (c+d) 


* 


* Selection  of  Statistical  Test  Applied  to  KCR  Scores 

To  determine  whether  or  not  the  televised  sair  le 
had  significantly  different  MCR  scores  than  the  tradi- 
tional" gro^P/  a test  and  then  a retest  on  letters  was 
given  to  each  group.  The  higher  score  for  each  test 
was  then  recorded  for  each  student  (See  Exhih ' zs  IX  and 
X/  pages  72and  73), 

Since  both  distributions  are'  samples/  are  of  uneven 
size,  are  considered  small/  and  are  uncorrelated/  the 


^Guilford/ 

40 Ibid,,  p. 


237, 
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X-S  Test  is  again  used.  As  stated  previously,  the  K-S 
Test  can  be  used  when  the  two  distributions  being  tested 
are  samples,  when  the  samples  are  or  uneven  size,  v;,hen 
each  H is  less  than  40,  and  when  the  data  are  uncorrelated 

m 

Since  the  is  whether  the  televised  group  had  signifi- 
cantly different  MCR  scores  than  the  traditional  group, 
a two-tailed  test  is  appropriate. 


^Guilford,  Op.  Cit. , p.  262. 

1 
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CHAPTER  V 

RESULTS,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

Results 

■ 

After  the  nine  3-minute  timed  writings  were  given 
to  each  group,  they  were  organized  into  four  tables  (See 
Exhibits  VII,  VIII,  IX,  and  X,  pages  70,  71,  72,  and  73 
respectively),  which  show  the  gross  scores  and  errors 
made  by  each  student  on  each  timed  writing.  The  mean, 
median  and  standard  deviation  of  both  the  speeds  4 

attained  and  the  errors  made  are  shown  for  each  of  the 
timed  writings  in  Tables  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  (pages  43 
and  44),  Figure  III  (page  45)  shows  a comparison  of  the  ' 
mean  speeds  attained  by  the  students  on  each  timed 
writing.  Figure  iv  (page  46)  shows  a similar  comparison 

i 

of  the  mean  errors  made  by  the  traditional  and  televised 
group  on  each  timed  writing. 

h 

i 

Results  of  t-Test  on  Mean  Speed 

By  applying  Student's  t-test  to  the  differences 
between  the  mean  speeds  on  the  ninth  timed  writing,  a 
t-score  of  ,017  was  obtained.  This  t~score  v '■h  45 

degrees  of  freedom  does  not  exceed  the  .05  level  of 

■ 

significance  of  plus  or  ftinus  2.014.  The  null  hypothesis 


- 
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TABLE  III 


STATISTICS  OS  SPEED  OF  TIMED  WRITINGS 

FALL,  1969 


f 

| Tinina 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

1 

Median. 

f 1 

29.25 

14.96 

25.50 

2 

30.67 

14.14 

29.00 

3 

32.78 

14.03 

32.50 

4 

32,46 

13.75 

33.00 

5 

35.35 

13.38 

35 . 00 

6 

34.53 

13.61 

34.00 

7 

36.25 

13.89 

35.00 

3 

37.57 

13.21 

39.00 

9 

39.60 

14.15 

39.00 

TABLE  IV 

t 

STATISTICS . ON  SPEED  OF  TIMED  WRITINGS 

SPRING,  1969 


Timing 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Median 

1 

28.76  * 

13.04  . 

26.00 

2 

35.52 

13.00 

35.00, 

3 

33.42 

11.14 

30.00 

; 4 

34.66 

10.55 

32.00 

5 

37.52 

11.07 

35.00 

6 

33.38 

10.47 

38.00 

7 

39.04 

9-74 

42.00 

8 

33;  95 

10.44 

39.00 

9 

39.66 

r 

8.55 

43.00 
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TABLE  V> 


STATISTICS  ON  ERRORS  OF  TIMED  WRITINGS 

FALL,  15 69 


i 

1 Timing 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

1 1 

\ 

Median 

i 

i 

5.03 

4-27  ’ 

4.00 

2 

4.32 

2.75 

4. CO 

! 3 

3-78 

2.46 

3.00 

! 4 

3.96 

2.98 

3.00 

5 

3.64 

3.24 

3.00 

6 

3.64 

2.86 

3.00 

7 

3*82 

2 . 56~~^ 

4.00 

8 

4-92 

2.31 

4.50 

5 

4.39 

2.99 

4.00 

TABLE  VI 

STATISTICS  ON  ERRORS  OF  TIMED  WRITINGS 

SPRING,  1565 


Timing 

Mean 

, standard 
Deviation 

* Median 

1 

5-95 

4.55 

4.00 

2 

3-90 

■ 2.48 

3-00 

3 

4.09 

1.89 

4.00. 

4 

4.23 

1-65 

4.00 

5 

6-28 

3-49 

6.00 

6 

5.47 

4.15 

4.00 

7 

6.33 

3.62 

5.00 

8 

4.80 

2.30 

. 5.00 

! 9 

5.14 

2-74 

4.00 
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FIGURE  III 


COMPARISON  OP  MEAN  SPEEDS 
ON  NINE  3 -MINUTE  TIMINGS  IN  TYPEWRITING  I 
BETWEEN  THE  SPRING  AND  PALL  QUARTER  GROUPS 
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FIGURE  IV 


* 


COMPARISON  OF  MEAN  ACCURACY 
ON  NINE  3-MINUTE  TIMINGS  IN  TYPEWRITING  I 
BETWEEN  THE  SPRING  AND  FALL  QUARTER  GROUPS 
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difference  between  the  moan  speeds  attained  by  the  two 


Results  of  Median-  Test  oft  Errors 

To  apply  the  median  test  of  chi  square  to  the 
average  errors  made  by  both  samples  of  students  on  the 

ninth  timed  writing,  it  is  necessary  to  first  compute 

* 

the  median  of  both  groups.  The  obtained  median  of  4.0 
was  then  used  to  cast  the  data  into  a fourfold  table 
as  shown  on  page  39.  The  chi  square  formula  for  a 
2x2  contingency  table  is  computed  below. 


Once  the  first  number  is  inserted  into  the  2x2 
contingency  table,  the  other  numbers  are  not  free  to 

J 

vary?  consequently,  on  a 2 x 2 table  there  is  only  one 
degree  of  freedom.  The  chi  square  value  at  the  .05 

level  of  significance  with  one  degree  of  freedom  is 

-#  - 

3. £41.  Since  the  obtained  chi  square  of  -297  does  not 
exceed  the  critical  value,  the  null  hypothesis  is 
therefore  accepted  that  there  is  no  significant 


414.  .05 


1392 


.297 
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difference  between: 'the  median  errors  made  by  the  two 
incidental  samples  on  the  ninth  3-minute  timed  writing. 

Results  of  the  K-S  Test  on  tiCR  .Scores 

The  first  step  in  the  treatment  q£  the  MCR  scores 
is  to  rank  them  into  ordered  categories.  The  next  step 
is  to  arrive  at  a frequency  distribution  (f) , then  a 
cumulative  distribution  (of) , and  finally  a cumulative 
distribution  of  proportion  (cp) , from  which  differences 
(ac)  are  found.  The  largest  difference,  which  is  .143 

is  the  needed  statistic  D* 

.■ 

APPLICATION  OP  THE  K-S  TEST  TO  TWO  GROUPS  OF  STUDENTS 
OF  UNEQUAL  SIZE— TEE  TRADITIONAL  AND  THE  TELEVISED  GROUPS  - 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THEIR  KCR  SCORES  * 


j NCR  1 

Scores 

! ^ 

= 1 

- 1 

cf  \ 

CP 1 

d°- 

j Tradi 

Tele  i 

Trad 

Tele  i 

Trad 

Tele  t 

16.6-18.5 

2 

1 ;; 

21 

28 

H 

1.000 

1.000  - ; 

.000 

14.6-16.5 

1 

2 

19 

26 

.905 

.929 

.024 

12.6-14.5 

3 

6 

18 

20 

.857 

.714 

.143 

10.6-12.5 

1 

0 

15 

20 

.714 

. 714 

.600 

8.6-10.5 

3 

3 

14 

.1? 

.667 

.607 

.060 

6.6-  8.5 

5 

6 

11 

11 

.524 

• 393  . 

.131 

! 4.6-  6.5 

1 

1 

6 

10 

1 .286 

.357 

.071 

2.6-  4.5 

.1 

0 

i 

5 

9 

.238 

.321 

.083 

I 0.0-  0.0 

4 

9 

4 

9 

.190 

. 321  : 

.131 

1 

* 

1 

1 

D = .143 
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45 

'The  hypothesis  being  tested  is  that  theta  is  no 
significant  difference  between  the  two  incidental 
samples  with  regard  to  KCR  scores*  This  hypothesis 
calls  for  a two-tailed  test.  To  decide  whether  or  not 
to  reject  the  mill  hypothesis,  the  critical  value  of  D 
at  the  *05  level  of  significance  needs  to  be  ascertained. 
The  critical  value,  .393,  was  computed  on  page  29.  Since 
the  largest  difference  of  .143  does  not  exceed  the  criti- 
cal  value  of,  .393,  the  null  hypothesis  is  therefore 
accepted  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  between 
, the  two  incidental  samples  with  respect  to  MCR  scores. 

Conclusions 

* 

Since  the  t-score  of  .017  was  so  slight  and  well 

■ I 

within  the  area  of  acceptance,  it  can  be  concluded  that 
televised  students  meeting  two  50-ininute  periods'  a week, 
using  Select ric  typewriters,  and  having  the  use  of  an 

V,  . 

open-access  laboratory  can  achieve  speeds  equal  to 
traditional  students  that  meet  five  50-minute  periods  a 

week . • 

* 

Since  the  computed  critical  value  of  .297  is  well 
within  the  area  of  acceptance,  it  can  be  concluded  that 
the  televised  group  achieved  the  same  degree  of  accuracy 
as  the  traditional  group.  Any  slight  difference  in 
accuracy  can  be  attributed-  to  sampling  errors* 

Since  the  critical  value  of  D,  .143,  is  well  within 
the  area  of  acceptance , the  Mailable  Copy  Rate  of  the 
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0 

televised  group  is.  equal  to  that  of  the  traditional 
0 ■ 

group* ' Any  slight  difference  that  resulted  can  be 

£ u , 

£ 

attributed  to  sampling  errors. 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  results  obtained  in 
this  study,  it  can  be  concluded  that  there  is  no  signi- 
ficant difference  in  typing  achievement  between  those 
students  who  learned  to  type  using  television  monitors, 
Selectric  typewriters,  an  open-access  laboratory,  and  a 
shorter  time  of  actual  instruction  and  those  students 
who  learned  to  type  on  manual  typewriters  and  under  the 
traditional  classroom  method  of  instruction. 

• Discussions 

The  writer  feels  that  the  results  obtained  from  the 
tests  on  speed  and  accuracy  are  very  valid.  As  a result 
of  these  conclusions,  there  is  every  indication  that 
there  is  no  need  to  have  college  classes  and  possibly 
senior  high  school  classes  in  beginning  typewriting  meet 
every  day.  Having  the  classes  meet  every  day  results  in 
monotony  and  much  absenteeism.  The  results  obtained 
seemed  to  indicate  that  students  need  the  same  length 
of  tijne,  ten  weeks,  to  assimilate  the  material,  but  they 
do  not  need  to  be  compelled  to  sit  through  additional 
hours  of  actual  class.  The  students  seem  to  be  mature 
enough  to  realize  that  they  need  practice,  and  they 

should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  budget  this  practice' 

£ 

into  their  schedules  at  their  convenience. 

T 

■ 

X 

2.673 


'4 


\v 


s 


! 

i 

t 

[ 


1 

1 

+ 


/ 


$ 


LI 


Th0  writer  dobs  not  feel  that  the  «CR  results  «° 

as  -o liable  a finding  as  the  speed  and  accuracy  results 

because  the  MCR  tests  could  not  be  a/  closely  correlated 

as  the  timed-writing  tests.  The  writer  does  reel, 

* 

however,  that  similar  MCR  results  would  be  obtained  ir 
the  experiment  were  conducted  again  ajid  the  tests  giver. 
to  both  groups  were  identical  and  given  at  the  same 

tiiaa- 
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EXHIBIT  I 

I- 

TYPING  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Name*  * Sex  M F Age 

r 

Check  the  line  that  comes  closest  to  the  amount  of  typing 

you  have  had  before  taking  this  , course: 

+ 

Two  years  of  high  school  typing'- 

One  year  of  high  school  typing 

One  semester  of  high  school  typing  ^ 

H 

Summer  school  after  eighth  grade 

One  semester  of  college  typing  (this  course 
before) 

Taught  myself  to  type 

No  prior  typing 

Other.  Please  list 

If  you  have  had  a formal  course  in  typewriting  before,  what  was 
your  approximate  gross -wo rd-a-minute  rate? 

GWAM 

Not  sure 

I am  presently  enrolled  in: 

+ 

ComTech  College 

Business  Administration 

Education 

Arts  & Sciences 

Other.  Please  list 

+ 

If  in  ComTech,  .in'  which  program  are  you  enrolled? 


If  enrolled  in  a baccalaureate  colleger  what  is  your  area(s)  of 
specialization? 


Minor 


4 


EXHIBIT  II 


TIMED  WRITING42 

Make  up  your  mind  to  put  first  things  first; 
and  if  you  try  to  mix  work  and  fun,  be  quite  sure 
you  do  the  work  first;  then  do  what  you  wish,  for 
you  did  first  that  which  was  first. 

When  you  work,  work  as  hard  as  you  can;  when 

* 

you  play, ‘you  can  do  just  what  you  wish.  Do  both 

with  test  to  be  at  your  best-  Right  now  let  your 

* 

work  come  first,,  and  you  will  learn  to  type  well. 


42Lessenbetry,  Op,  Cit.,  p,  42. 
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EXHIBIT  III 

HISTORICAL  DATA  ON  STUD HUTS 
FALIf>  1969 


Student 

Sex 

m 

Age 

Previous 

Typing 

Previous 

Speed 

ComTech- Prog . 
in  which 
Enrolled 

Standing 

in  H.  S.  Quart ilo 

Grad.  Cl . 

1 

p 

18 

Non  e 

-*  — 

Gen.  Stud. 

220/356 

3 

2 . 

M 

19 

None 

25 

Data  Proc, 

397/464 

4.. 

■3. 

P 

51 

2 yr,  H.S. 

‘ 

Lib.  Asst. 

6/36 

1 

A 

M 

19 

None 

nv  mm 

Gen,  Stud. 

185/196 

4 

to 

5 

P 

30 

None 

mm 

Pd.  Ser.  figt. 

— - 

(2) 

05 

6 

P 

19 

2 yr.  H.S. 

50 

Leg.  Sec. 

151/166 

4 

00 

7 

M 

18 

None 

— 

Gen.  Stud. 

426/434 

4 

no 

8 

P 

20 

1 yr.  H.S. 

30 

Gen.  Stud. 

122/183 

3 

9 . 

P 

19 

None 

— 

Lib.  Asst. 

136/409 

2 

10 

P 

32 

2 yr.  H.S, 

50 

(Audit) 

(1) 

11 

M 

18 

None 

— , 

Gen . S Lud . 

302/356  , 

4 

12 

■ P 

44 

1 yr.  H.S, 

nr  mm 

(Audit) 

(3) 

13 

P 

20 

None 

— - 

Sec  tarlal 

355/500 

3 

14 

M 

u 

None 

— 

Electronics 

460/639 

3 

>. 

15 

F 

18 

Self  taught 

— — 

Secretarial 

254/780 

2 

16 

P 

19 

1 sent.  H.S. 

— 

MOA  ; 

116/134 

4 

17 

P 

I*17 

1 yr.  n.s. 

Secretarial 

65/102 

3 

18 

F 

19 

None 

20 

MOA 

(3) 

T . 

19 

M 

20 

Mono 

mrm  — 

MOA 

185/343 

3 

20 

F 

17 

4 wks.  sum. 

30 

Secretarial 

1/4  00 

1 

21 

P 

20 

Sum.  sell.  8th 

MOA 

59/183 

2 

22 

. M 

19 

None 

Electronics 

<3) 

1 

23 

F 

25 

1 sent.  Tl.S. 

30 

Gen . S tud . 

(2) 

- 

24 

M 

19 

1 sem,  H.S, 

MV-  i — ■ 

Data  Proc, 

319/4^2 

4 

25  * 

F 

18 

1 son.  H.S. 

40 

MOA 

290/476 

3 

26 

P 

19 

6 wks,  H.S. 

4 

fer*  M 

MOA 

114/356 

2 

27 

P 

18 

1 ytf,  n.s. 

16 

MOA 

98/115 

4 

2* 

M 

19 

Sum,  Sch.  8 th  > 

40 

— 

197/464 

2 

*i!nrollcd  m Col.  of  Bus.  Adm,  > ( ) Estimated  quartilc  as  none  given  on  H.S,  record 
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EXHIBIT  V 

PllXLY  EES  SOM  GUIDE 
FALL,  1969 


Week 

Date 

Lesson 

1- 

- Material  Covered 

1 

Thurs. , Sept.  25  (Day) 

¥■ 

1-2 

Intro,  to  typewriter 
Posture 
Home  Row 
H and  E keys 
Shifting  for  caps 

# ■ ■ J * 

Moil.  t Sept,  29  (Eve) 
Tues*t  Sept.  30  (Day) 

3-4 

!Pt  I,  C and  period 
Shifting  for  right 
caps. 

HF 

2 

Wed, t Oct.  1 (Eve) 
Thurs.,  Oct.  2 (Day) 

5 & 7 
Skip  C 

R,  0,  7t , N,  W,  U,  IB 
Comma 

Mon. t Oct.  6 (Eve) 
Tues, , Oct*  7 (Day) 


8 - 10  First  timing 
Tabulation 
■Para,  typing 
V , X,  P,  V 


* 


J 


Homework 


lri,  IF,  1G 
2ii  2y.  each  line 
2C  2x  each  line 
2D 


3E  2k  each  line 
Self  Imp,  Prac,  p,  9 
AC  2x  each  lino 
4E  2x  each  lino 
Self  Imp.  Prac,  p,  10 

5F  2x  each  line 
Self  Imp*  Prac.  p.  13 
6B  2x  each  lino 
6C  type  twice 
6D  2x  each  lino 
Self  Imp.  Prac.  p.  14 
7E  type  twice 
Self  Imp.  Prac,  p,  17 

8C  type  twice 
9A  2x  each  lino 
91*  2x  each  line 
9C  2x  each  lino 
9B  3x  each  1 .i  no 
Type  para . twice 


DAILY  LESSON  GUIDE  - FALL,  1909'  (Cont'd) 


■Week  Date 


Lesson  Materia 3.  Covered 


VO' 

CD 

00 

Cl 


3 Wed- , Oct.  9 {Eve) 
■Thurs,,  Oct-  9 (Day) 


11  - 13 5 0,  H,  G,  ? 

. . Paragraph  practice 

Discussed  50-  and . 
60-space  lines 


Mon,,  Oct,  13  (Eve) 
Tues»,  Opt,  14  (Day) 


14  - 16  Second  Timing 
Nos,  1,  5,  8 


4 Wed.,  Oct*  15  (Eve) 

Thurs* , Oct,  16  (Day) 


17  - 18  Nos.  2,  0,  3,  6 
Colon 
Diagonal 
Tabulation 


ERiC  T 


homework 


Self  Imp.  Prae.  p-  21 
10A  2x  each  line 
10B  2x  each  line 
IOC  2x  each  line 
10D  2x  each  line 

11E  2x  each  line 
Type  para,  twice 
12A  3x  each  line 
12c  3x  each  line 
12E  3x  each  line 
13A  3x  each  line 
13B  3x  each  line 
13C  type  twice 
13D,  type  twice 

14C  2x  each  lino 
15A  2x  each  line 
15B  type  3x 
15C  3x  each  line 
16A  3x  each  line 
16B  5x  each  line 
16C  type  3x 

17A  3x  each  line 
17B  3x  each  line 
17C  type  3x 
18)3  type  3x 
18D3x  each  line 
18E  3x  each  line 
Type  pa  r n - tvri  ce 


o\ 


0 


i 

i 


I 


L.  V-J  1^. 


j h ->l 


_u.Ji 
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DAILY  LESSON  GUIDE  - FALL,  1969  (Cont’d) 


■Week  Date 


Lesson  Material  Covered 


Homework 


t 


Mon.,  Oct.  20  (EV£) 
Tues-,  Oct.  21  (Day) 


19-20  Third  Timing 
Nos . 4 , 9 
Shift  lock 
Statistical  typing 


5 Wed. , Oct.  22  (Eve) 

Thuxs. , Oct.  23  (Day) 


21-22  l , ", 

' ( ) 


Mon.,  Oct.  27  (Eve) 
Tucs.,  Oct.  28  (Day) 


23  - 24  Fourth  Timing 

fir  $ # * f Vr  0 

c 


0 Wed. , Oct.  29  (EVc) 

Thurs. , Oct.  30  (Day) 


2{>  - 33  Centering 

Block-Style  Memo 


j 


* 


19B  3x  each  line 
19C  type  3>: 

20C  3 x each  line 
Self  Imp.  Prac  p.  39 
Common  Proofreader's 
Marks  p.  39 

21C  type  3x 
22A  3 k each  line 
22D  3x  each  Dine 
22F  make  corrections 

23C  3x  each  line 
24A  3x  each  line 
24D  3x  each  line 
25A  3x  each  line 
25C  3x  each  line 
Self  Imp.  Prac.  p.  4 8 
On  separate  sheet  type 
corrected  copy 
2 3D 
24E 

24F  Lines  4 , 5 , 6 
25D 

Stat.  Typing  Sheet: 

~5C  3x  each  line 
31 A 3x  each  lino 
Circle  error.!  on: 

3 1C  Prob.  2 
32C  Prob.  2 
3 3 11  Prob.  2 & 3 


ERIC 


I 


DA1I.Y  J.iISSON  GUIDE 


V/U-b,  196  9 (Coni*  0 ) 


Week 


Date 


Lesson 


Materia)  Covered 


Homoworl: 


Mon.,  Nov-  3 (Eve) 
Tues , , Nov - 4 ( Day ) 


7 


hod, , Nov - 5 (Eve) 
Thurs , , No"v*  6 (Day) 


Mon- , Nov,  10  (Eve) 
Tues. , nov-  11  (Day) 


35  - 37 

Fifth  Tim  in  ci 
Postal  Cards 
Review  Vertical 
Centering 

Each  on  separate  r,heC' 
of  paper 
*34C  Prob.  1 i 2 
3 SB  Prob,  1 (nianul 
36C  (memo) 

37C  Prob,  1 & 2 

■ 

Practice  Material 
2 71)  type  3>; 

35A  2x  each  line 
35D  2x  each  line 
36 A 2x  each  line 

38  - 39 

Quiz  on  centering 
and  memorandums 
Reading  ‘posit  j.on 
Slock  Style  letters 

Each  on  half  shoot 
38C  Prob-  2 
39B  Prob-  1 2 

Stat.  Typing  Sheet 

t 

o 

Sixth  Timing 

Mod-  block  style  let. 

Erasing 

Envelopes 

Folding  of  letters 

40C  Pnob,  l ' tc  2 
42  B Prob-  1 & 2 
43C  Prob-  3 & 4 
% 44D  Prob.  1^2 
Self  Imp.  Prac.  p.  39 

2IA  2x  each  line 
22A  ?.r.  each  line 
22D  2x  each  lino 
23A  2x  each  lino 


■■I 


o 


P QjXiM 


% 


P.AlLY  LESSOR  Giai)): 


PALL,  1069  (CouL’d) 


Week  Dat c Lesion  Material  Covered 


Wed, , Nov.  12  (Eve)  , 
Thurs,,  Nov.  13  (Day) 

45 

- 47 

20-min.  quiz  on  Mod. 

Block  Style  letters 
Tabulation  / 

Mon, , Nov-  17  (Eve) 
Tues.,  Nov.  18  (Day) 

48 

1 

U1 

O 

.Seventh  Timing  . 

(Word  Division 
{Horizontal  & Vertical 
lines 

Manuscript  stylo 

V?ed,  , Nov,  19  (Evtf) 

51 

- 54 

Requiz  on  letters 
Columnar  headings 
Enclosure  notations 
Manuscript  stylo 
Typed  from  script 
copy 

Mon , , Nov , 2 4 (Eve ) 
Tuos, , Nov,  25  (Day) 

56 

~ 63 

Eighth  Timing 
Carbon  copies 

Erasing  on  car,  copy 
cc  notations 
Outlines 


Thurs. 

Med,  THANKSGIVING  VACATION 


■>* 


# 


Home wo  i:k 


45C  Prob,  2 
4 6D  Prob,  1,  2,  1 
47C  Prob,  1 & 2 

49C  Prob,  1 ,&  2 
4 4d  Prob.  1 ‘ 6c  2 
48C  tabulation  with 

hor,  jEt  vert,  linos 
50 C Prob.  1 & 2 

51C  Tab,  with  columnar 
headings 
52C  Prob.  1 
53C  Prob,  1 & 3 
54 C Prob.  1 6,  4 


57  C 2cc 
56C  2cc 

57b  Prob,  1 & 2 
61 C Prob.  2 (2cc) 

6 2 D Ha n u script  on 

outlining  (no  cc) 
6 3D  Prob,  3 (no  cc) 


* 
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DAILY  LESSON  GUIDE  - FALL,  1969  (Cont'd) 


Weak  Date 


10  Mon.;  Dee.  1 (Eve* 
Tues, , Dec-  2 (Day) 


Wed*  , Dec.  3 (Eve) 
Thurs*  , Dec.  *1  (Day] 


Lesson  Material  Covered 


65-67  . Ninth  Timing 

16-min.  quiz  on 
tabulation 
Manuscripts 
Guide  Sheets 

67  Footnotes 

Bibliography 
Title  page 


o 

ERIC 

BHCBBBlflSfl 


Homevjork 


65C*  Outline 

67D  2 -page  manuscript 


2 -page  manuscript  due 
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EXHIBIT  VI 


\ 


DAILY  LESSON  GUIDE 
SPRING,  IS) 69 


Week 

Day 

Lesson 

Material  Covered 

■ 

1 

’ Tues , , April  1 

1 

Homerov; , h , c 

Wed,  , April  2 

2 

t,  i,  period,  left  shift  key 

Thvu.-J.,  April  3 

3 

r,  o,  n 

Fri,,  April  * 

4 

v/,  u,  c,  right  shift  Hey 

2 

Hon*,  April  7 

5 

Review  and  practice  1 

Tues, , April  8 

6 

9*  Pi-  m 

Wed. , April  9 

7 

9*  Yr  x 

■ 

Thurs,,  'April  10 

8 

z,  b,  corona,  tabulation 

Fri*,  April  11 

9 

First  Timed  Writing*  v,  ? , 

3 

Mon,,  April  14 

10 

Improve  speed  -r 

Tues,,  April  15 

11 

ll  It 

wed, , April  16 

12 

1-  Mr 

1 

Thurs. , April  17 

13 

It  II 

Fri. , April  18 

16 

Second  Timed  Writing.  15 D 

4 

Mon*,  April  21 

17 

Improve  speed,  17D 

Tues* , April  22 

18 

it  it  * 

Wed.,  April  23 

19 

it  to 

Thurs. , April  24 

20 

20A,  21A,  21B,  2 1C 
Third  Timed  Wr i t in q , 2 0e 

Fri, , April  25 

22 

2Ta,  220,  "22  C,  2 2r"’_  2 OR  j 

* 


DAILY  LBSSO:?  GUIDJ?  - SPRING,  1969 


to 

3>' 

co 


i 


Week 

Day 

Lesson 

5 

Mon. , ApriT  2 8 

23 

" 

Tues^^iCpr  i 1 29 

24 

" 

^^JW£d.,  April  30 

30 

r ^ 

Thurs.,  May  1 

31 

Fri.,  May  2 

- * 32 

6 

Mon . , May  5 

33 

Tues . , May  6 

34 

Wed . , May  7 

35 

Thurs . , May  8 

37 

Fri. , May  9 

7 

Mon. , May  12 

30 

Tues. , May  13' 

39 

Wed.,  May  14 

41 

Thurs.,  May  15 

44 

Fri. , May  16 

o 

ERIC 


Mater  lei  1 Covered 


Typed  memo  twj.ee,  retyped  it 
4 2B  and  other  symbols 
Typed  memorandum  twice  (25D) 
Typed  memorandum  twice 
Improved  speed 
Quia  on  Memorandum  4 2D 
Centering,  31D 
Fourth  Timed  Writing,  3 2D 


Speed  building,  block  style 
letter,  33lS 

Speed  building,  block  stylo 
letter,  34C,  Centering  on  odd- 
sizo  paper 
Postal  cards 
37D 

Fifth  Timed  Writing , p . 60 
Quiz  on  Memo")  T7b  Prob . 1 

Postal  card,  35l>,  Prob.  1 

Block  stylo  Jotter 

Block  stylo  letter,  envelope 

Manuscript,  42C 

44C  Problem  1 & 2 

Quiz  on  4 ID  Prob.  2f  40D  Prob.  1 

Sixth  Timed  Writing , p - 50. 


DAILY  LESf-ON  GUIDE!  - SWUNG,  19  G 9 


Week 

Day 

Lesson 

6 

Mon. , May  19 

45 

Tues . , May  20 

46 

Wed . , May  2 1 

40  . 

Thursday,  May  22 

Fri. , May  23 

51 

Mon. , May  26 

51 

L 

Tues. , May  27 

54 

Wed. , May  28 

56 

ThurS. , May  29 

V 

Fri. , May  30 

■ 

■ 10 

Mon  * , June  2 

Tues . , June  3 
Wed . , June  4 

62 

Thurs . , June  5 

64 

Fri . , June  6 

67 

Mater  I a 1 Cove  re  d 


Modified  block  style  letter 
Envelopes 

Mod.  block  style  let.  & env. 

Mod.  block  stylo  letter  in 
rough  draft  form,  folding  let. 

Quix.  on  Mod.  block  style  letters 
Seventh  Timed  Writing,' p.  GO 
5?aBuIatiori  * 

51D  Prob.  2,  52C  Prob,  1,  52D 
Prob.  2,  53C  prob.  1,3.  com- 
plete letters  for  homework 
54b  prob.  2,  55d  Prob.  1,  55D 
Prob.  ?.  (5GD  Prob.  1,  extra 
credit) 

Carbon  copies,  56 D {57D  Prob.  3, 
57E,  extra  credit) 

Eighth  Timed  Writing*  p*  114 
Quiz  on  tabulation,  manuscript, 
and  carbon  copies 
MEMORIAL  DAY 

Requia  of  modified  block  style 
letters,  SOD  Prob.  1 & 2.  20  mill. 

Outline  G2  & 63 

Honors  Day.  Title  page  for  30 
min.  Dismissed  class  early 
Hi  nth  Timed  Writing . Poo  tiiote  s 
Typcci  manuscript  in"  class. 

Finished  it  at  home  for  a quiz 
grdde . ___  


c\ 

UT1 


EXHIBIT  VII 


TYPEWRITING  I 

GROSS  SPEED  SCORES  OS  3 “MINUTE  TIMINGS 
‘ MCR  SCORES  ON  LETTERS 
FALL,  1969 


| Stud, 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

p 

5 th 

6 th 

7 th 

8th 

Sth 

MCR  | 

i 

j ■% 

j ** 

15 

15 

14 

16 

19 

13- 

13 

18 

19 

0.0  | 

j 2 

16 

18 

20 

20 

20 

19 

21 

22  ' 

22 

0.0  ! 

; 3 

A ~ 

*4  J- 

’ 44 

42 

47 

4 3 

51 

43 

54 

51 

14,1  ; 

! 4 

15 

17 

2,0 

19 

22 

19 

21 

23 

25 

0,0  ! 

1 5 

24 

25 

27 

24 

23 

30 

29 

33 

35 

6.6  | 

! 6 

45 

47 

51 

• 44 

45 

46 

54 

50 

50 

6,3  1 

7 

11 

14 

16 

15 

IS 

19 

19 

21 

23 

*0.0  i 

! 3 

54 

47 

50 

54 

52 

51 

49 

55 

55 

8,7 

j 9 

12 

16 

19 

13 

24 

20 

23 

26 

30 

8,  7 

10 

50 

55 

62 

57 

65 

58 

64 

63 

67 

13,5 

-r 

: 

11 

14 

15 

17 

20 

18 

19 

22 

23 

0,0 

i 12 

35 

46 

. 43 

44 

43 

47 

52 

50 

50 

0,0  ^ 

; 13 

24 

25 

29 

28 

30 

31 

30 

37 

40 

13,4 

14 

12 

■ 13 

13 

14 

17 

18 

19 

19 

20 

8,8 

15 

27 

26 

33 

■ 34 

37 

37 

’ 39 

41 

47 

7,6 

16 

22 

30 

34 

34 

35 

33 

35 

34 

36 

6,7 

17 

29 

29 

27 

29 

33. 

34 

35 

34 

40 

12.7  j 

13 

19 

. 13 

23 

20 

27 

26 

25 

24 

31 

0,0 

19 

11 

17 

17 

19 

20 

‘ 22 

23 

24 

29 

0.0  i 

20 

33 

33 

36 

33  . 

40 

34 

42 

42 

46 

14,5 

21 

43, 

40 

46 

45 

51 

46 

47 

50 

51 

15.1 

22 

12 

13 

14 

17 

24 

22 

23 

25 

27 

0,0 

23 

45 

' 51 

52 

45 

44 

58 

56 

55 

56 

13, 3 

! 24 

33 

36 

37 

37 

38 

38 

40 

44 

4jl 

5,7 

25 

39 

35 

36 

37 

42 

36 

42 

45 

55 

16,9 

26 

— ► j* 

61 

56 

62 

64 

62 

62 

55 

73 

15,0 

27 

44 

44  ^ 

44 

43 

43 

43 

45 

44 

49 

6.6 

23 

24 

29 

32 

32 

34 

34 

35 

42 

38 

6.6 

i 
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VIII 


TYPEWRITING  I 

GROSS  SPEED  SCORES  ON  3-KINtjTE  TIMINGS 
MCR  SCORES  ON  LETTERS 
SPRING,  1959 


U wU  A 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4 th 

5th 

6 th 

7 th 

8 wh 

3th 

MCR  ! 

A 

■ 31 

35 

24 

32 

34 

33 

42 

36 

40 

10.0 

3 

26 

37 

39 

39 

44 

45 

50 

52 

47 

3.2 

C 

43 

43 

45 

- 45 

44 

45 

43 

4-0 

44 

£.2  : 

D 

41 

41 

40 

45 

43 

50 

45 

51 

45 

15.0 

2 5 

27 

23 

31 

34 

35 

33 

39 

43 

12.2 

r? 

17 

13 

19 

20 

23 

25 

26 

26 

0.0 

15 

22 

22 

25 

26 

31' 

33 

28 

30 

13.5 

fc  7 
m m 

17 

23 

24 

25 

36 

35 

29’ 

23 

37 

2.8  , 

** 

49 

65 

53  * 

49 

57 

61 

55 

54 

52 

3.3  ' 

3 

24 

32 

25 

29 

33 

34 

35 

36 

35 

7.6 

X 

25 

33 

29 

23 

30 

26 

30 

33 

33 

0.0 

L 

50 

50 

49 

; 49 

51 

52 

46’ 

57 

56 

13.0 

37 

49 

33 

45 

51 

50 

47 

46 

45 

8.5 

X 

9 

14 

16 

17 

15 

18 

13 

13 

23 

0.0 

0 

24 

36 

34 

33 

33 

39 

43 

41 

43 

O.C 

“h 

H- 

12 

13 

21 

21 

21 

23 

24 

24 

25 

7.7 

0 

21 

27 

27 

23 

35 

35 

35 

33 

35 

5,0 

R 

40 

53 

52 

43 

45 

40 

47 

43 

45 

9,2 

S 

30 

31 

30 

32 

35 

34 

34 

36 

33 

13.8 

T 

47 

, 47 

45 

45 

50 

46 

54 

49 

46 

18.3 

u 

34 

41 

42 

45 

45 

44 

45 

48 

45 

16,8 

A 
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EXHIBIT  X 

ERRORS  ON  3 “MINUTE  TIMINGS  IN  TYPEWRITING  I 

SPRING,  1969 


i 

1 

stu. 

.1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4 th 

5th 

6th 

7 th 

8 th 

Sth 

1 

! 

1 

9 

10 

3 

K 

5 ' 

6 

6 

S 

5 

f 

1 

i 

5 

6 

3 

3 

6 

2 

5 

11 

x 

■ 5 

1 

C 

3 
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EXHIBIT  XI 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  C?  TH: 
SPEEDS  OF  TIMING  NO-  9 
SPRING,  1969 
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SPEEDS  OF  TIMING  NO.  9 
FA'LL,  1969 
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EXHIBIT  XII 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  .OF  THE 
ERRORS  OF  TIMING  NO.  9 
SPRING  t 1969 
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Report  of  the  Minnesota  State  Advisor? 

Council  for  Vocational  Education--1970# 

Minnesota  State  Advisory  council  foe 
Vocational  Education#  St.  Paul. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-E3IC  SET- 
PUB  DATE  - 70  20p. 

DESCRIPTORS  - ^ADVISORY  COMMITTEES!  * P8QG RAH 
EVALUATION;  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT J GENERAL 

education;  'vocational  education*  individual 
needs;  *skul  DEVELOPMENT*  ^SDPCATlONAL 
needs:  educational  policy 

ABSTRACT  - The  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  evaluation  of  vocational  education 
programs  hy  the  Minnesota  State  Advisory 
Council  arc  contained  *n  this  report.  All 
et*  cation  must  Beet  the  needs,  interests,  and 
abilities  of  the  individual,  and  occupational 
education  must  be  built  upon  a fir® 
foundation  of  basic  educat ion,  starting  *ith 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic*  Skill 
development  for  occupational  competency  is 
not  "extra  educational"  and  must  be  in 
concert  with  all  other  education  programs 
normal  to  the  process  and  progress  for  the 
individual.  It  is  ev'  *ent  that  Minnesota's 
total  education  system  is  falling  short,  if 
not  failing,  in  serving  individuals  as 
evidenced  by  failure  to  give  such  basic 
skills  as  reading  t"  high  school  graduates 
and  by  the  large  number  of  high  school 
dropouts.  There  is  a need  to  redirect 
Minnesota's  educational  policy  and  to 
consolidate  the  policy  into  a single  basic 
policy  which  provides  direction  from,  and 
accountability  to,  the  people.  Several 
illustrations  augment  the  text  of  the  report. 
(SB) 
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While  the  Minnesota  Constitution,  in  Article  VIII,  See 
specific  in  charging  our  state  Legislature  with  establish 
public  policy  for  education,  your  Minnesota  State  Ad  visa 
cii  for  Vocational  Education  feels  that  Minnesota  is  in  i 
restatement  of  the  state’s  basic  public  education  pol 
Council,  therefore,  strongly  and  urgently  recommends 


The  Minnesota  Legislature 
gjive  priority  to  a review  and 
redirection  of  our  states  pub- 
lic policy  for  education  to  bet- 
ter serve  “people  needs** 


f 


i 

t 
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Further,  this  Couudl  recommends  that  — 

Minnesota's  Educational  Code,  Minnesota  Statute 
Chapters  J20  fo  J27,  and  other  provisions  of  lew  — in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to  Chapters  236,  236A  and 
137  — be  reviewed  and > as  needed,  revised  responsive  to 
such  new  public  policy. 

This  Council  is  of  the  view  and  recommends  that  the  result- 
ing restatement  of  public  policy  and  resulting  additions, 
amendments  and/or  deletions  in  statutes  must  recognize  — 

Public  education  must  equitably  serve  every  citizen. 
Public  education  must  serve  t”  ssist  each  individual  in 
determining  his  “needs,  interests  and  abilities”  and  in 
developi t*g  his  intellectual,  civic,  social  and  work  com * 
petencies  essential  to  human  self-fidftllment. 

This  * edirection  of  educational  policy  is  mandated  by  the 
principle  of  compulsory  attendance.  This  Council,  therefore, 
recommends  that  — 

The  Legislature  provide  appropriate  statutory/  require- 
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While  the  Minnesota  Constitution,  in  Article  VIII,  Section  1,  is 
specific  in  charging  our  state  Legislature  with  establishing  basic 
public  policy  for  education,  your  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  Vocational  Education  feels  that  Minnesota  is  in  need  of  a 
restatement  of  the  state’s  basic  public  education  policy.  Thi' 
Council,  therefore,  strongly  and  urgently  recommends  that  — 


The  Minnesota  Legislature 
give  priority  to  a review  and 
redirection  of  our  state's  pub- 
lic policy  for  education  to  bet- 
ter serve  “peoph  needs** 
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fs  Council  recommends  that  — 

ffltf  Educational  Code,  Minnesota  Statute 
120  to  137,  and  other  provisions  of  law  — irc- 
I hut  not  limited  to  Chapters  136,  136A  and 
| reviewed  and,  as  needed,  revised  responsive  to 
public  policy. 

is  of  the  view  aud  recommends  that  the  result- 
ient  of  public  policy  and  resulting  additions, 
b and/or  deletions  in  statutes  must  recognize  — 

mention  must  equitably  serve  every  ciik  ru 
I location  must  serve  to  assist  each  individual  in 
)mg  hfs  "needs,  interests  and  abilities”  and  in 
ig  his  intellectual,  cioic,  social  and  work  com- 
essential  to  human  self-fulfillment, 

[ction  of  educational  policy  is  mandated  by  the 
compulsory  attendance.  This  Council,  therefore, 
is  that  — 

uslature  provide  appropriate  statutory  require- 


ments to  assure  that  every  child,  during  the  years  of 
requited  attendance,  receive  services  which  include 
survey  of,  and  orientation  to,  the  world  of  work  and  oc- 
cupational opportunities . 

Finally,  this  Council  is  of  the  view  that  — 

Every  citizen  hos  the  right  and  privilege  to  public  edu- 
cation based  on  his  “needs,  interests  and  abilities 

This  need  is  magnified  by  the  obvious  and  growing  demands 
on  the  adult  individual,  as  the  by-product  of  technological 
advancement,  for  chauging  skills  — through  the  updating, 
upgrading  or  total  retraining  for  work  competencies.  Pub- 
lic education  must  no  longer  be  regarded  as  primarily  for 
the  child  and  young  adult  This  Council  is  of  die  view  and 
recommends  that— 

The  Legislature,  in  establishing  a basic  public  policy, 
assure  educational  Opportunities  to  all  citizens,  regard • 
less  of  age,  in  light  of  the  guarantees  assured  every 
citizen  in  Article  I,  Section  2,  of  the  Minnesota  Consti- 
tution. 
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The  United  States  Congress  in  1968  amended  the  law 
to  support  vocational  education  programs  in  the  states  and 

The  same  act,  Public  Law  90-576,  abolished  the  tradit 
tional  instruction  by  occupational  category.  The  new  basi 
'people  need”  categories:  elementary,  high  school,  post- 
minority  and  disadvantaged  populations.  The  law  literal  I 
gram  offerings  based  on  the  “needs,  interests,  abilities  - 
pated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment,"  , 

Towards  this  end,  the  Congress  created  a national  advi 
quires  each  state  to  have  its  own  advisory  council  if  the  s 
to  receive  federal  support  — dollars  — for  vocational  edu< 
specified  the  membership  of  these  councils,  state  as  well  a 

voice  to  all  “people  needs"  served, 

Governor  Harold  LeVander  appointed  your  Minnesota 
1969.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  was  April  28  of  th 
cil  organized  itself,  electing  a chairman  and  vice-chairrr 
usually  the  second  Thursday  of  each  month.  The  Count 
financed  by  federal  funds  provided  in  the  enabling  law. 

Outlined,  too,  in  the  federal  law  are  the  objectives 
charge  is  to  review  and  evaluate  present  vocational  ed 
against  the  measure  of  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Minne,* 
then,  is  to  recommend  policies  and  programs  to  better  sc 
that  the  Council  shall  serve  to  so  advise  the  State  Boarr 
sible  for  vocational  education  in  our  state.  The  Minnesota 
pare  an  annual  evaluation  report  on  the  status  of  pi 
information  of  the  national  advisory  council  and  — r 
states  "the  Congress. 

Equally  important,  the  Council  has  a mandate  to  give 
mendations  so  that  all  concerned  aie  apprised  of  the  n 
cally  required  are  periodic  public  rer  jrts  addressed  to  tl 
legislature,  responsible  state  agencies,  local  school  distri 
prepared  and  submitted  by  your  Minnesota  State  Advi 
cation. 
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Congress  in  1968  amended  the  law  which  provides  federal  dollars 
education  programs  in  the  states  and  local  school  districts. 

die  Law  90-576,  abolished  the  traditional  federal  funding  of  voca- 
occupational  category.  The  new  basis  for  federal  funding  focuses  on 
mries:  elementary,  high  school,  post- secondary,  adults  handicapped, 
lintaged  populations.  The  law  literally  mandates  planning  and  pro- 
on  the  "needs,  interests,  abilities  ...  in  light  of  actual  or  antici- 
|for  gainful  employment.” 

the  Congress  created  a national  advisory  council  The  law  also  re- 
have  its  own  advisory  council  if  the  state  is  to  be  eligible  to  continue 
i *p port  - dollars  — for  vocational  education.  The  Congress  has  also 
trship  of  these  councils,  state  as  well  as  national  Each  must  have  rep- 
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teeds”  served. 

LeVander  appointed  your  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  early  in 
ling  of  the  Council  was  April  28  of  that  year,  at  which  time  the  Coun- 
electing  a chairman  and  vice-chairman . The  Council  meets  monthly. 
iThursday  of  each  month.  The  Council  has  its  own  offices  and  staff, 
funds  provided  in  the  enabling  law. 

the  federal  law  are  the  objectives  of  the  Council.  Generally,  the 
r and  evaluate  present  vocational  education  and  related  programs 
t of  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Minnesota.  The  Councils  responsibility, 
Lnd  policies  and  programs  to  better  serve  our  state.  The  law  provides 
lull)  serve  to  so  advise  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which  is  respon- 
cducation  in  our  state.  The. Minnesota  Council  is  also  required  to  pre- 
valuation  report  on  the  status  of  programs  in  Minnesota  for  the 
l1  national  advisory  council  and  — in  composite  with  the  other  49 
ess. 

it,  die  Council  has  a mandate  to  give  voice  to  its  findings  and  recom- 
all  concerned  are  apprised  of  the  needs  and  program  goals.  Specifi- 
iberioclic  public  reports  addressed  to  the  people,  the  governor,  the  state 
sible  state  agencies,  local  school  districts.  This  is  the  first  such  report 
initted  by  your  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Edu- 
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John  A.  Butler,  director,  Dunwoody  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis  . . . 

“familiar  with  the  vocational  needs  and  the  prob- 
lems of  management  and  labor  in  the  State" 

Mrfc.  Mabel  Cason,  associate  director,  Interculturat 
Education,  Saint  Paul  Public  Schools  - - • 

"representing  school  systems  wfth  large  concen- 
trations of  academically,  socially,  economically, 
and  culturally  disadvantaged  students" 

Mrs,  Ruth  Crassweller,  vice-president,  Duluth  Board 
of  Education  . . . 

"person  who  is  representative  of  school  boards" 

George  P.  DeLong,  architectural  design  & building 
construction,  SL  Paul  , , . 

“person  representative  of  the  general  public" 

Oliver  H.  Dunn,  business  manager,  Plumbers  Union 
Local  IS,  Minneapolis  . . . 

"person  familiar  with  the  vocational  needs  and 
problems  of  management  and  labor  in  (he  State" 

Dr.  Roxana  Ford,  associate  director,  School  of 
Home  Economics,  University  of  Minnesota,  Saint 
Paul  , . , 

“person  having  special  knowledge  oi  and  not  in- 
volved in  administration  of  state  or  local  voca- 
tional education  programs" 

Dr,  Carl  R.  Gerber,  president,  Lakewood  State  Ju- 
nior College,  White  Bear  Lake  . . . 

"person  representative  of  community  and  junior 
colleges  and  other  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, area  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes 
and  post-secondary  or  adult  education  agencies 
or  institutions  which  may  provide  programs  of  vo- 
cational or  technical  education  and  training" 

Donald  R.  Geesner,  President,  Dululh  Business  Uni- 
versity, Duluth  . . . 

“person  representative  of  community  and  junior 
colleges  and  other  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, area  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes 
and  Post-secondary  or  adult  education  agencies 
or  Institutions  which  may  provide  programs  of 
vocational  or  technical  education  and  training" 

Rodney  Hale,  director  of  vocational  education,  Park 
Senior  High  School,  Cottage  Grove  . . . 

"persons  having  special  knowledge,  experience, 
or  qualifications,  with  respect  to  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped persons" 

Lee  Hermann,  assistant  administrator,  Riverview 
Memorial  Hospital,  Sainl  Paul  . « . 

“person  representative  of  the  general  public" 

9706 


William  T.  Htcfcok,  special  education  teacher,  Soulh 
SL  Paul  High  School,  South  Saint  Paul  . . . 

"person  having  special  knowledge,  experience 
or  qualifications,  with  respect  to  special  education 
needs  of  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  per- 
sons" 

A.  E.  Hunter,  deputy  director,  Minnesota  Slate  Plan- 
ning, Agency,  Saint  Paul  . . . 

“industrial  and  economic  development  agency." 
and  also,  “representative  of  manpower  and  voca- 
tional education  agencies  in  the  State,  including  a 
person  from  the  Comprehensive  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System  of  the  Slate" 

Mrs.  Verna  Klein,  district  director,  Minnesota  School 
Boards  Association,  Pine  River  . . . 

"person  who  is  representative  of  school  boards" 

Lyatl  P.  Larson,  president  end  general  manager, 
Larson  Products,  Inc,  Sargeant . . . 

"person  representative  of  the  general  public" 

William  JL  Lawrence,  director,  Indian  Adult  Basic 
Education  Program,  Bemidji , . . 

“person  representative  of  and  knowledgeable 
about  the  poor  and  disadvantaged" 

Dr,  Duane  R,  Lund,  superintendent.  Staple  > Public 
Schools,  Staples  ... 

“person  familiar  with  technical  and  vocational 
education,  including  Programs  in  comprehensive 
secondary  schools" 

Thomas  Mangan,  director  of  special  education, 
Anoka-Hennepin  Independent  School  District  No. 
11  . . . 

"person  having  special  knowledge,  experience, 
or  qualifications,  with  respect  to  special  educa- 
tional needs  ol  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped persons" 

Dr.  Keith  H.  McFarland,  dean.  College  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Minnesota,  Sainl  Paul  • • • 
“representative  of  community  and  junior  colleges 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  education,  area 
vocational  schools,  technical  institutes,  and  post- 
secondary  or  adult  education  agencies  or  institu- 
tions which  may  provide  programs  of  vocational 
or  technical  education  and  training" 

Donald  C.  Metz,  associate  dean  of  technology, 
Southwest  Minnesota  State  College,  Marshall  . . . 

"person  representative  ol  community  and  junior 
. colleges  and  other  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, area  vocational  schools,  technical  Institutes 
and  post-secondary  or  adult  education  agencies 
or  institutions  which  may  provide  programs  of 
vocational  or  technical  education  and  training" 
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William  T.  Hickok,  apodal  education  teacher,  South 
SI.  Paul  High  School,  South  Saint  Paul  • • ■ 

"person  having  special  knowledge,  experience 
or  qualifications,  with  respect  to  special  education 
needs  of  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  per- 
sons’* 

A*  E,  Hunter,  deputy  director,  Minnesota  Slate  Plan- 
ning Agency,  Saint  Paul  • • • 

"Industrial  and  economic  development  agency," 
and  also,  "representative  of  manpower  and  voca- 
tional education  agencies  in  the  State,  including  a 
person  from  the  Comprehensive  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System  of  the  State" 

Mrs.  Verr.a  Klein,  district  director,  Minnesota  School 
Boards  Association,  Pine  River  . . . 

"person  who  is  representative  of  school  boards" 

Lyall  P.  Larson,  president  and  general  manager, 
Larson  Products,  ina,  Sargeant . . . 

"person  representative  of  the  general  public” 

William  JL  Lawrence,  director,  Indian  Adult  Basic 
Education  Program,  Bemidji . . . 

"person  representative  of  and  knowledgeable 
about  the  poor  and  disadvantaged" 

pr.  Duane  R.  Lund,  superintendent,  Staples  Public 
Schools,  Staples  . . . 

"person  familiar  with  technical  and  vocational 
education,  including  programs  in  comprehensive 
secondary  schools" 

Thomas  Mangan,  director  of  apecial  education, 
Anoka- Hennepin  Independent  School  District  No. 
11  . . . 

"person  having  special  knowledge,  experience, 
or  qualifications,  with  respect  to  special  educe* 
tfonal  needs  of  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped persons” 

Dr.  Keilh  N.  McFarland,  dean,  College  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Minnesota,  Saint  Paul  • • ■ 

"representative  of  community  and  junior  colleges 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  education,  area 
vocational  schools,  technical  institutes,  and  post- 
secondary or  adult  education  agencies  or  institu- 
tions which  may  provide  programs  of  vocational 
or  technical  education  and  training" 

Donald  C.  Mote,  associate  dean  of  technology. 
Southwest  Minnesota  State  College,  Marshall  . . . 

"person  representative  of  community  and  junior 
colleges  and  other  institutions  of  higher  educa* 
tl6n,  area  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes 
and  post-secondary  or  adult  education  agencies 
or  institutions  which  may  provide  programs  of 
vocational  or  technical  education  and  training" 


Nathaniel  Ofaer,  associate  superintendent  of  schools 
for  secondary  education,  Minneapolis  . . . 

"person  representing  school  systems  with  targe 
concentrations  of  academically,  socially,  economi- 
cally and  culturally  disadvantaged  students1' 

Harofd  M.  Ostram,  director,  vocational  and  adult 
education,  Stint  Paul  Public  Schools  ■ • ■ 

"representative  of  community  and  junior  colleges 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  education,  area 
vocational  schools,  technical  Institutes,  and  post- 
secondary  or  adult  education  agencies  or  institu- 
tions which  may  provide  programs  of  vocational 
or  technical  education  and  training” 

Paul  P.  Ovargaard,  vice-president,  Imperial  Finan- 
cial Services,  inc.,  Albert  Lea  . . . 

"person  representative  of  the  general  public" 

Phitijp  T.  Fetehel,  distribution  manager,  visual 
products,  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
Sainl  Paul  . . . 

"person  having  special  knowledge,  experience, 
or  qualifications,  with  respect  to  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped persons” 

Oliver  $.  Parry,  executive  vice-president,  Minnesota 
Association  of  Commerce  end  Industry  . ■ . 

"person  familiar  with  the  vocational  no**4*  and 
the  problems  of  management  and  labot  in  the 
State,”  and  also,  "having  special  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, or  qualifications,  with  respect  to  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  persons" 

John  D.  Peterson,  director  of  rural  bureau,  Depart- 
ment ol  Economic  Development,  Saint  Paul  • • • 
"person  representing  state  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic development  agencies” 

Burleigh  E.  Saunders,  manager,  administrative  serv- 
ices, Univec,  Saint  Paul  . . . 

“person  familiar  with  and  having  special  knowl- 
edge, experience  or  qualifications  with  respect  to 
vocational  education  and  who  are  not  involved  In 
the  administration  of  State  or  local  vocational 
education  programs'’ 

C.  J.  Wtersma,  president,  Southwesl  Economic  De- 
velopment Association,  Pipestone  . . . 

’’person  representing  the  general  public,”  and 
atso.  "representing  state  industrial  end  economic 
development  agencies" 

CtMrledjWimih  principal,  Minneapolis  Area  Voca- 
tional High'  Sdnool  and  Technical  fnatitute,  Minne- 
apolis . . „ 

ex-officio  member  of  state  council  as  member  of 
National  Advisory  Council 
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needs,  interests 

Why,  what  is  vocational  education?  tli 


Vocational  education,  as  we  recog' 
nize  it,  has  existed  for  over  half  a cen- 
tury. Congressional  concern  in  1917 
established  it  nationally  to  provide  a 
means  of  supplying  trained  people  to 
fill  jobs  vital  to  American  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  industry  during 
the  prosecution  of  World  War  1,  This 
was  with  the  enactment  of  the  famed 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  This  law,  the  first 
of  many  to  provide  federal  support 
for  job  training  within  education,  gave 
dollars  to  encourage  states  and  local 
school  districts  to  offer  occupational 
training.  In  1917,  responsibility  for 
education  was  exclusively  local.  Voca- 
tional education,  as  fostered  by  the 
federal  government,  therefore,  was 
born  "extra  educational” 
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Since  then,  vocational  education  in  t 

many  ways  has  remained  outside  the  ^ 

mainstream  of  education.  Contribute  ii 

ing  to  this  appearance  has  been  its  o 

preoccupation  with  training  by  occu-  l< 

pational  category;  federal  funding  on  it 
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Why,  what  is  vocational  education? 

Vocational  education,  as  we  recog- 
nize it,  has  existed  for  over  half  a cen- 
tury, Congressional  concern  in  1917 
established  it  nationally  to  provide  a 
means  of  supplying  trained  people  to 
fill  jobs  vital  to  American  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  industry  during 
the  prosecution  of  World  War  I.  This 
was  with  the  enactment  of  the  famed 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  This  la1  "He  first 
of  many  to  provide  fede  'pport 
for  job  training  within  ediK  *,  gave 
dollars  to  encourage  states  and  local 
school  districts  to  offer  occupational 
training.  In  1917,  responsibility  for 
education  was  exclusively  local  Voca- 
tional education,  as  fostered  by  the 
federal  government,  therefore,  was 
bom  "extra  educational." 

Since  then,  vocational  education  in 
many  ways  has  remained  outside  the 
mainstream  of  education,  Contribut- 
ing to  this  appearance  has  been  its 
preoccupation  with  training  by  occu- 
pational category;  federal  funding  on 


this  basis  — until  1968,  that  is  — was  a 
strong  influence.  So,  too,  has  been— 
and  in  some  cases  still  is  — the  philo- 
sophical  difference  seen  by  some 
between  liberal  {or  general)  educa- 
tion and  job  skill  education.  Also 
tending  to  segregate  vocational  edu- 
cation has  been  the  growing  demand 
for  sophistication  — specialization  — 
within  all  education,  and  — specifical- 
ly — the  demands  for  more  highly 
trained  technicians  in  our  20th  cen- 
tury economy. 

In  Minnesota,  these  factors  have 
been  evidenced  by  the  growth  of  and 
reliance  upon  post-secondary  voca- 
tional-technical institutes.  These  insti- 
tutes reflect,  too,  the  belief  of  many 
that  a longer  period  for  education  — 
at  least  some  post -secondary  educa- 
tion for  85  out  of  every  100  high 
school  graduates  — is  essential  for  the 
individual  before  entering  the  world 
of  work  and  adult  living.  Just  as  col- 
leges are  designed  to  serve  those  seek- 
ing degree  credentials,  * vocational 

. .91  vs 


Institutes  arc  seen  by  many  ns  necessary  to  most,  if  not  all,  occupational  training  not  associated  wi 
validity  of  such  assumptions.  The  charge  is  to  determine  if  these  traditions  arc,  in  fat 
cation.  The  Congress,  in  enacting  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  19 

federal  funding  of  vocational  education  by  occupational  — or  educational  discipline  - catcg< 
to  support  specific  agriculture,  distributive  (sales  and  marketing),  health,  home  econoi 
trial  programs,  (The  exception  is  continued  funding  for  itonoecupational  home  cco 
homemakers  and  mothers.)  At  the  same  time,  the  new  law  suggests  tin 

cation  responsive  to  the  "needs,  interests  and  abilities 1 of  those  being  served  in  Jj 
tunities  for  gainful  employment.”  Significant  is  the  new  emphasis  on  mecti 
serving  his  aspirations  for  his  place  in  the  world  of  work,  providing  him 
ment.  Your  Minnesota  State  Advisory'  Council  for  Vocational  t 

task  with  this  in  mind-  We  have  striven  to  give  voice  and  definition  to  ti 
as  a means  of  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  and  recommending  chan 
tion.  This  has  meant  — and  means  — looking  not  exclusively  at  voenti* 
gested  by  any  effort  to  pictorinliv  present  the  process  for  the  indivi 
such  analysis  speaks  to  fundamental  questions.  Can  Vt, 

exist  — or  be  evaluated  — as  "extra  educational"  when,  in  fact, 
dependent  up mi  other  education?  Is  not  the  achievement  < 


INDIVIDUAL'S  EVOLUTION  TOWARD  SELF -FULFIL 

competency  the  result  of  pyramiding  experience?  Traininj 
ment  is  impossible  unless,  and  until,  the  individual  has  been 
to  develop  his  unique  and  basic  human  abilities  to  learn  and  to~ 
way  best  suited  to  him.  He,  too,  must  have  the  opportunity  to  apprec 
ture,  and  society  in  which  he  lives  and  personal  responsibilities  b- 
career  or  occupation  best  suited  to  his  “needs,  interests  and  ; 
ment.  In  such  a context  there  is  little,  or  no,  room  for  abstract 

'Vocational"  education.  Both  are  as  one  if  viewed  from  the  eye  of  an  indf 
the  more  basic  criteria  of  the  individual's  right  and  desire  to  attain  from  edi 
tion  and  happiness.  But,  is  not  that  die  mol  purpose  of  all  education,  liberal  a 
minor  the  definition  of  educational  function  suggested  by  the  combined  statement 
cation  should  seek  to  develop  the  characteristic  excellences  oi  which  men  are  cap; 
happiness  and  the  welfare  of  society,”  Recognition  of  this  basic  purpose  o 

traditionally  in  elementary  and  secondary  programs  — allows  for  a closer  look  at  the  pro< 
Again,  your  Council’s  view,  as  required  by  Its  interpretation  of  its  responsibility,  is  from  1 
sumption  that  carries  the  individual  to  the  point  at  which  he  becomes  aware  that  the  attain 
tion  of  holding  a job  — is  both  a necessity  and  contributing  force  to  self-fulfillment.  V 

ness”  represents  an  individual  recognition  of  the  need  to  select  a vocation  which  mav  span  vea 
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ssary  to  most,  if  not  all,  occupational  training  not  associated  with  degree  programs.  The  question  is  the 

The  charge  is  to  deteimine  if  uicse  traditions  are,  in  fact,  best  answering  the  need  for  vocational  edu- 
in  enacting  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1^6S>  ended  one  such  tradition.  Eliminated  was 
i education  b\  occupational  — or  educational  discipline  — categories.  No  Jonger  are  federal  doll; ..  * r rovided 
ilture,  distributive  (sales  and  i larkcting),  health,  home  economies*  office,  technical,  i+nd  trade  and  indus- 
\erption  is  continued  funding  for  nonoeeupational  home  economics  programs  to  serve  tomorrow's 
tliers.)  At  the  same  time*  the  new  Jaw  suggests  the  challenge  to  provide  vocational  edu- 

0 ihe  "need, . interests  and  abilities'*  of  those  being  served  in  light  of  "actual  or  anticipated  oppor 
iul  employment,"  Significant  is  ihe  new  emphasis  on  meeting  the  needs  of  the  individual, 
pi  rations  for  his  pJac  * in  the  world  of  work,  providing  him  the  opportunity  for  sdhhilfilh 

Your  Minnesota  Slate  Advisor)'  Council  for  Vocational  Education  has  approached  its 
this  in  mind.  We  have  striven  to  give  \tu>e  and  definition  to  the  process  of  sdf-sulfillment 
-jus  of  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  am  , eeomir. ending  changes  for  vocational  cdutu- 

1 ! i is  lias  meant  - and  means  — looking  not  exclusively  at  vocational  education,  as  sng- 
ul  h\  any  effort  to  pic-tori  ally  present  the  process  for  the  iidividu.il.  Coincidentally, 

i eh  anahsis  speaks  to  fundamental  questions.  Can  vocational  education 

exist  — or  tie  evaluated  — as  "extra  educational"  when  in  fact,  it  must  function 
dependent  upon  other  rdueation?  Is  not  the  achievement  .if  occupational 
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competency  the  result  of  pyramiding  experience?  Training  for  employ 
ment  i‘,  impossible  unless,  md  until,  the  individual  has  been  given  the  chance 
‘i  develop  his  unique  and  basic  human  abilities  to  learn  nod  to  communicate  in  the 
i best  suited  to  him.  He,  too,  must  have  the  opportunity  to  appreciate  his  heritage,  cul- 
and  society  in  which  he  lives  and  personal  responsibilities  before  he  can  choose  a 
or  occupation  best  suited  to  his  “needs,  interests  and  abilities’*  for  self-fulfill- 

In  s ’.it’fi  a context  there  is  little,  l / no,  room  for  abstract  debate  over  liberal"  versus 
education.  both  are  as  one  if  viewed  from  the  eve, of  an  individual,  doth  are  subservient  ttj 
jc  entt-ia  of  tlit*  individual's  right  and  desire  to  attain  from  education  the  tools  for  If-satisfae- 
<'ss.  but,  is  noi  that  the  real  purpose  of  all  education,  liber,  s well  as  vocational?  Docs  it  not 
m of  educational  f motion  suggested  by  the  combined  ’statements  of  the  philosophers?  “Edu- 

n develop  the  characteristic  excellences  of  win  h men  are  capable  and  its  ultimate  ends  are  human 
itare  of  society,"  Recognition  of  . s basic  purpose  of  education  to  provide  the  foundation  - 

> mi  l secondary  programs  - allows  for  a close1*  look  ni  the  process  of  acquiring  occupational  eompetenev. 
as  iitjuiu'fl  In  it.s  int<Tpr(itatif)n  of  its  resnonsibiluy,  is  fron  *hnt  of  i.  ' ^''^dual.  Ih  is  built  upon  an  is- 
l;vi<lual  to  tin*  point  at  ivhit'h  be  broom '’s  aware  that  the  atttt  nment  of  ot'c.« Rational  ec.iip<“t<‘iiey  ■“  the  sutisfac- 
i hit ■es'iily  and  enn!  diluting  force  to  self- fulfil  In  lent.  When  present^  in  a tliagrain.  this  f'poiut  of  aware- 

ERXC1'1'®'  f>^  lfl  11  vocation  which  may  spin  years  - as  itUhe  ease  of  the  ',„y  or  girl  grooving  thmugli 


adolescence  — or  si  few  I sours  or  days  — as  dictated  by  the 
need  of  a |ob  to  support  a family  by  a bread  winner  sud- 
denly unemployed  Integral  to  this  awareness  (s  ’survey”  — 
a looking  around  to  sc:  what  career  opportunities  there  aie. 

Accompanying  the  looking  around  is  “exploration,"  This 
is  the  individual's  reaction  to  the  opportunities  he  sees*  ft  is 
the  selection  of  those  most  interesting.  In  every  case  this 
is  influenced  by  personal  values  and  abilities,  as  well  as 
past  experiences  and  the  people  around  the  individual. 
Family,  educational  experience  to  date,  a recognition  of  the 
variety  of  career  opportunities  — all  come  into  play.  For 
the  unemployed  father,  the  urgency  and  availability  of 
employment,  measured  against  his  available  job  skills,  may 
dominate.  It  is  in  this  selection  process  that  the  “need0,  in- 
terests and  abilities11  of  the  individual,  recognized  in  the 
1968  law,  have  the  most  weight. 

The  result  is  an  area  of  focus,"  a tentative  — if  not  final  — ■ 
decision  of  a career  gosJ.  This  selection  may  be  as  narrow 
as  a decision  to  follow  one's  father  into  accounting  or  as 
broad  as  a desire  to  work  in  the  field  of  electronics. 
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The  bridge  from  selection  to  occupational  competency  — 
and  self -fulfillment  — is  skill  development  Education,  be  it 
vocational  or  liberal,  serves  to  assist  in  providing  skills  for 
job  entryr.  Growing  importance  is  placed  on  pre -employment 
training  in  our  society;  many  of  the  trades  require  special- 
ized vocational  training,  in  addition  to  a high  school  cduca* 
tion,  before  accepting  applicants  for  apprenticeship. 
On -the. job  training  and  experience  though  employment 
also  contribute  to  skill  development  which  is  a continuing 
process.  Thus,  skill  development  is  seldom,  if  ever,  total  at 
the  time  of  employment. 

And,  cvm  having  once  acquired  occupational  compe- 
tency, there  is  a need  for  a continual  updating  of  skills- 
Nothing  h;is  magnified  this  fact  more  than  the  volatility  of 
technology  in  this  century.  This  <fupdating”j>roccss  is  one 
of  keeping  abreast  of  changing  methods  ana  techniques. 

Self-fulfillment  for  the  individual  may  also  mean  the  need 
to  '‘upgrade"  his  occupational  competencies.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  — from  production  vorker  to  fore- 
man, from  employee  to  employer  as  part  of  management  — 
for  many  is  a natural  extension  of  the  process. 
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The  process  of  personal  self-fulfillment  — and  career 
happiness  — may  not  be,  however,  the  same  accepted  rdad 
for  all,  Oor  soviet  v — mid  the  1968  law  — identifies  what  it 
considers  “tin-  limited  individual.’'  He  is  the  physical!) 
handicapped,  the  mentally  retarded  rt  disturbed,  the  eco* 
nomically  or  social!)  dis advantaged.  To  these  most  he 
added  the  educational  I v disadvantaged  individual  who 
leaves  formal  < -ducat ion  without  tools  for  seif- fulfillment. 
The  designation  of  ’ limited"  or  ’’disadvantaged”  is  not  the 
individual's  it  is  society's. 

The  individual  falling  into  any  of  these  categories  aetuaJ- 
1)  has  the  same  aspirations  for  selbfnlfillment  as  everyone 
else.  His  criteria  are  his  personal  "needs.  interests  and  abili- 
ties. ‘ Sue!:  mdtvidu.ils  arc  faced  with  the  same  need  to 
rceognr/o  and  apply  their  talents  and  abilities  in  striving 
lor  self-fulfillment.  ||  there  is  a diilerence.  it  is  that  our  sys- 
tems — educational,  economic  and  six  ml  — s”rve  a norm, 
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M personal  self- fulfillment  — and  career 
rot  he.  however,  the  same  accepted  road 
I \ — and  tlic  J 9P8  law  — identifies  what  it 
united  individual/'  Ho  is  the  physically 
mentally  retarded  or  disturbed,  the  eco- 
ia!Ly  disadvantaged.  To  5 ’.esc  must  be 
Li  lioi  tally  disi.dv  an  Uged  individual  who 
|t  nation  without  tool*  for  s*'lf-fulfHlment. 
■f  'limited*'  or  “disadvantaged”  ■?•  not  the 
f society's. 


I ailing  into  any  of  these  categories  aetual- 
^pijiitions  for  self-fulfillment  as  everyone 
re  his  personal  ‘m’cds,  interests  and  abili- 
< Inals  are  faced  with  the  same  need  to 
ply  their  talents  and  abilities  in  striving 
o“ '•  if  there  is  a dilleretiee.  it  is  that  our  svs- 
ERLCl  I'coiion.ic  and  social  — serve  a norm. 


The  term  "limited11  o\  “disadvantaged,"  as  applied  to  the 
individual,  speaks  more  to  the  abilitv  or  inability  of  pro- 
grams and  services  to  meet  the  needs  and  serve  the  interests 
and  abilities  of  all  people,  not  just  a category  of  people.  It 
suggests  the  need  — the  challenge  — to  serve  all  considera- 
tions faced  by  t^  individual,  limited  or  otherwise,  in  seek- 
ing self-fulfillment. 

* 

This  then,  is  the  process  hy  which  the  individual  strives 
for  self-fulfillment-  It  is  the  implied  dimension  of  the  I96S 
law  inundate  to  look  at  vocational  education  in  terms  of  its 
P'cponsiveness  to  serving  ‘needs,  interests  and  ability's.  . .** 
in  liglv  of  “actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful 
emplo\  ment.*’  Suggest'd  is  that  the  specifics  of  training  for 
skiir  development  - generally  tin*  urea  of  function  for  voca- 
tional education  — air  but  part  of  a larger  picture,  It  is 
shortsighted,  if  not  impossible,  to  measure  only  that  small 
part  win  eh  is  skill  develop  mCAtr  - 


f 


ERIC 


factors: 


Over  8,500  students  dropped  out  of  Minnesota  high  schools  during  the  1968-09 
school  year. 


The  dropout  rate  for  the  economically  and  socially  disadvantaged  in  high  schools 
has  been  as  high  as  seven  times  that  for  other  students  in  the  same  school  district. 

230  youngsters  dropped  out  of  one  metropolitan  suburban  school  district  in 
1968-69  — a loss  equal  to  the  total  enrollment  of  the  average  size  six-year  high 
school  in  our  state. 

45  out  of  every  100  high  school  graduates  in  1968  went  on  to  college;  half  never 
completed  their  studies;  four  out  of  ten  left  college  within  the  first  year. 

Less  than  one  in  three  high  school  graduates  complete  post-secondary  programs  — 
collegiate  and  vocational  combined- 

One  out  of  ten  students  at  one  of  Minnesota's  major  private  vocational  institutes 
fails  — because  he  lacks  needed  reading  skills. 

73  per  cent  of  courses  offered  in  fete  nd  ary  schools  arc  general  in  nature;  only  26 
per  cent  meet  the  requireinnts  to  be  financed  as  providing  vocational  training 
towards  job  skills. 

Minnesota  invested  only  84,705  to  provide  elementary  and  secondary  education  — 
12  years  of  schooling  — for  the  high  school  graduate  of  1965,  but  invested  between 
$2,880  and  $4,320  to  provide  that  same  graduate  with  a baccalaureate  degree  as 
a public  college  graduate  in  1969.  The  investment  for  a 1965  high  school  gradu- 
ate taking  two  years  of  vocational-technical  training  was  $1,623.59. 

Over  16  out  of  cverv  100  students  — 16.2  per  cent  — enrolled  in  public  post- 
sccondrry  vocational  institute  education  programs  in  Minnesota  during  the 
1968-419  school  year  tailed  to  complete  their  courses. 
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looking  at  the  record 

Tin;  responsibility  of  your  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education  is  to  measure  the  responsiveness  of  voca- 
tional education  to  the  individual  process  of  acquiring  occupa- 
tional competencies  and  self-fulfillment.  There  is  a more  basic 
question:  What  is  the  responsibility  and  the  function  of 
education  — vocational  and  liberal  — to  serve  the  individual? 
On  the  surfaee,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be  obvious  — 
particularly  in  light  of  the  challenges  presented  in  the 
1968  vocational  law  amendments.  A closer  look  how- 
ever, suggests  Minnesota  is  faced  with  a major  and 
unresolved  policy  question. 

Minnesota's  commitment  to  provide  public  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  everyone  goes  back  to  our 
state  Constitution.  It  provides)  under  Article  VIII ; 

The  stability  of  a republican  form  of  govern - 
ment  depending  mainly  upon  the  intelligence 
of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
■ lature  to  establish  a general  and  uniform  sys- 
,«  tem  of  public  schools. 

Our  state  statutes,  as  well  as  the  Constitution  itself, 
augment  and  implement  this  commitment-  The 
law  requires  all  to  go  to  school  until  age  16. 
State  aids  arc  designed  to  assure  every  boy  and 
girl  an  equal  opportunity  in  elementary  and 
secondary r schools.  In  addition,  state  law  pro- 
vides for  special  programs,  such  as  the  spe- 
cial education  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  and  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion. 

Minnesota's  recognition  of  the  need  for 
vocational  education  has,  in  fact,  pre- 
dated federal  action-  Our  State  Hoard 
of  Education  was  charged  tu  serve  in 
a duo  capacity  of  a state  board  for 
vocational  education  in  1916,  a 
year  before  the  Congress  acted- 
^ j Tin*  thrust  of  the  federal  Voca- 
■*  tional  Education  Aet  of  1963  — 
ttr  give  emphasis  to  post*  sec- 
ond a re  institutions  — was 
predated  by  18  years 
whcii,  in  19-15 


our 


ix-gis- 


I 


luturi:  author teed  the  establishing  of  area  vocatioual-technical 
schools  to  provide  job  training  for  high  school  graduates  as  well 
as  non-high  school  graduates. 

The  result,  by  the  way,  is  a network  of  area  institutes  in  Min- 
nesota which  federal  authorities  point  to  as  a model  for  others 
to  emulate.  It  is  a system  in  which  we  can  all  take  pride.  Based 
on  criteria  of  educational  systems,  our  post-secondary  vocational- 
technical  schools  are  among  the  leaders*  The  students  they  serve 
are  served  well. 

Likewise,  our  state  offers  those  interested  in  higher  education  — * 
degree-oriented  programs  beyond  high  school  — one  of  our  na- 
tion's leading  universities,  state  colleges,  state  junior  colleges,  and 
renowned  private  colleges  and  universities.  Actions  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  create  the  State  Junior  College  Board,  State  College 
Board  and  the  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Com- 
mission reflect  a goal  of  providing  every'  Minnesotan  with  access 
to  educational  experience  beyond  high  school*  On  face  value, 
Minnesota’s  commitment  to  assisting  the  individual  in  gaining 
education  and  self-fulfillment  would  seem  absolute. 

Based  on  performance  — statistical  fact  — it  is  obvious  that  the 
mere  establishing  of  facilities,  offering  of  curricula,  and  option 
to  the  opportunity'  for  education  are  not  necessarily  meeting  the 
"needs,  interest  and  abilities"  of  the  individual*  It  must  be  quick- 
ly added  that  this  is  not  to  imply  a criticism  of  education.  It 
must  — and  is  — responding  to  established  public  policy;  a public 
poliey  which  requires  attendance  in  educational  institutions 
through  < in  arbitrarily  set  age  — IP  years  — and,  beyond  that, 
serves  to  select  out  only  those  most  academically  qualified. 
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Such  has  been  the  tradition  of  education  and  public  policy  in  America.  Basic 
education  skills  — reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  — have  from  early  days  been 
seen  as  essential  educational  experiences  in  the  era  of  the  one-room  schoolhouse, 
just  as  they  arc  today.  Curricula  focusing  on  our  history,  our  laws  and  society 
have  been  added.  But,  beyond  this  — a recognition  of  meeting  minimum  needs 
of  the  individual  — education  is  "liberal"  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  system. 
Testing  of  the  student  is  measured  against,  and  most  counseling  is  directed  to- 
wards, the  goal  of  a college  degree.  This  is  mirrored  in  the  fact  that,  based  on 
criteria  for  state  and  federal  dollar  payments,  73.3  per  cent  of  enrollments  in  high 
school  were  in  general  courses;  only  26.7  per  cent  wore  in  the  category  of  voca- 
tional — job  skill  — training  during  the  1967-68  school  year. 

This  view  is  supported  by  other  facts,  such  as  in  the  financing  of  education. 
Let's  look  at  the  investment  made  in  the  higfi  school  graduate  of  1963  and  the 
college  graduate  — with  a baccalaureate  degree  — of  1969.  For  the  first  12  years 
of  education  — elementary  and  high  school  - the  investment  in  the  1963  graduate 
was  $4,705.  For  those  continuing  on  to  receive  a degree  from  college,  $2,880  was 
invested  in  four  years  ($4,320  if  the  student  stayed  on  campus  of  a public  in- 
stitution). The  1965  high  school  graduate  undertaking  a two-year  post-secondary 
program  prompted  an  investment  of  $1,623.59. 

The  selectiveness  of  the  process  is  documented  in  the  statistics  of  college  at- 
tendance. In  I960,  slightly  more  than  45  out  of  every  100  high  school  graduates  — 
45.2  p'T  cent,  to  be  exact  — entered  college.  Four  out  of  each  ten  entering  college 
dropped  out  within  the  first  year;  only  half  starting  college  programs  — or  22.6 
per  cent  of  all  high  school  graduates  — actually  completed.  In  fact,  only  one  out 
of  three  high  school  graduates  actually  complete  post-secondary  programs,  liberal 
and  vocational  combined-  During  the  196fH39  school  year,  16.2  per  cent  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  post-secondary  vocational-technical  institutes  failed  to  com- 
plete their  courses  — were  dropouts  — because  they  felt  unable  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational performance  criteria. 

Thus,  education  in  Minnesota  today  functions  in  the  tradition  of  serving  those 
most  qualified,  those  whose  “needs*  interests  and  abilities”  can  mold  to  the  Capa- 
bilities of  existing  curricula  that  build  the  educational  experience  to  acquiring 
degree  credentials  — baccalaureate,  master's  and  doctorate.  Vocational  education, 
through  its  post-secondary  institutes,  is  also  contributing  to  the  sophistication  of 
selection.  In  at  least  one  area  school,  applicants  for  training  in  major  trades  must 
wait  up  to  three  years  to  get  into  class. 

But,  what  of  those  individuals  — the  two  out  of  three  who  do  not  seek,  or 
achieve*  post-secondary  educational  success?  More  importantly  * what  of  those 
who  fail  to  achieve  the  minimum  education  implied  by  the  completion  of  high 
school?  What  of  those  who  complete  high  school  without  really  receiving  the 
basic  education  that  is  taken  for  granted? 

The  State  Junior  College  Board  earlier  this  year  pointed  to  this  latter  group  - 
those  graduating  from  high  school  without  basic  skills  - when  it  stated: 

Two-thirds  of  the  studeMs  who  enroll  (in  two-year  post-secondary  institu- 
tions) will  be  in  need  of  remedial  programs. 

This  Council  has  received  testimony  that  perhaps  one  out  of  ten  students  at  one 
of  our  state’s  major  private  vocational-technical  institutes  fails  — for  the  lack  of 
reading  skills. 


Dropout  rates  give  voice  to  tlioso  who  fail  — or  reject  — secondary  education: 
over  8,500  students  - a population  equal  to  more  than  that  of  Alexandria,  Chis- 
holm, East  Grand  Forks,  Grand  Rapids,  International  Falls.  Little  Falls,  Mar- 
shall, Peter  or  Stillwater  in  1960  — dropped  out  of  high  schools  in  Minnesota 
during  the  1966--69  school  year.  In  one  metropolitan  suburban  school  district  in 
1968-69.  230  dropped  out  of  school  — a loss  in  one  district  equal  to  the  total 
enrollment  of  the  average  size  six-year  high  school  in  Minnesota,  The  dropout 
rate  for  the  economically  or  socially  disadvantaged  in  high  school  has  been  as 
high  as  seven  times  that  for  other  students  in  the  same  school  district. 

There  arc  also  those  who  are  never  allowed  access  to  our  educational  system. 
Noticeable  in  looking  at  serving  the  handicapped  is  a seeming  preoccupation  with 
''case  closure,*  suggested  as  a measure  of  the  efficiency  in  using  tax  dollars.  It  is 
an  expression  of  the  debate  over  where  — and  how  — best  to  spend  limited  dol- 
lars. Should  it  be  on  cases  where  relatively  quick  resuts  can  be  attained  or  should 
it  be  a longer  term  investment  in  individuals  with  more  serious  problems?  As  an 
example,  it  is  a question  of  priority  to  assist  the  individual  who  will  earn  ten 
thousand  dollars  a year  or  the  one  who  will  make  only  three  thousand.  Forgotten 
is  the  fact  that  the  individual  earning  less  might  other  .vise  be  a tax  consumer, 
demanding  far  more  dollars  than  paid  by  the  taxes  on  a ten  thousand  dollar  an- 
nual income  This  is  a debate,  too,  which  currently  gives  weight  to  the  selection 
and  service  to  the  most  qualified. 

The  1968  Vocational  Amendments  pay  specific  attention  to  serving  the  handi- 
capped and  disadvantages  It  does  so  by  requiring  that  25  cents  of  every  federal 
dollar  paid  Minnesota  under  this  law  be  spent  to  serve  these  two  population 
groups  — ten  cents  of  each  dollar  on  programs  for  the  handicapped.  15  cents  of 
every  dollar  for  the  disadvantaged  — this  latter  category  includes  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  dropped  ont  of  school  before  gaining  skills 
for  occupational  competency. 

There  "Seems  to  be  a contradiction,  particularly  in  serving  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged. Monies  are  earmarked  for  remedial  services  to  those  who  have  al- 
ready failed  in  or  rejected  the  basic  educational  system.  While  there  is  obviously 
a need  to  give  such  service,  is  there  also  not  the  need  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
policies  and  functions  of  all  education  to  minimize,  if  not  eliminate,  future  needs 
for  remedial  education?  Cannot  — and  must  not  — the  same  challenge  be  given  iu 
light  of  the  numerous  other  remedial  programs  of  the  1960*s.  and  1970  — such  as 
those  programs  fostered  by  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  Concentrated  Employment  Progrant,  Work  Incentive 
Program,  On-the-JoVTrainmg,  etc.? 

Needed  to  be  studied,  too,  is  our  traditional  commitment  of  education  as  a 
service  to  the  adolescent,  to  training  before  entry  into  the  adult  world  and  the 
world  of  work.  The  individual  has  a need  for  the  opportunity  to  update  and  up- 
grade his  knowledge  and  skills  — as  suggested  by  an  understanding  of  the  process 
of  self -fulfill  tnent.  This,  magnified  by  unemployment  by  virtue  of  skill  obso- 
lescence, has  prompted  numerous  federal  programs  — os  listed  above  — to  fill  the 
void.  What  is  educations  role?  Liberal  as  well  ns  vocational? 
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All  of  this  leads  back  to  the  polu 
function  of  education  — liberal  and  v 
and  abilities"  of  the  individual  seekti 
select  out  and  servo  fully  only  the  col 
ate  the  charge  to  education  and  oui 
role  exclusive  to  providing  prepnrM'i 
ment?  Or,  dots  the  change  m the  de 
lifelong  service  to  those  who.  In  dis 
supportive  ethicat’oual  j^rograms? 


All  of  this  leads  back  to  the  policy  question:  What  is  the  responsibility  and 
function  of  education  — liberal  and  vocational  - in  meeting  the  “needs,  interests 
and  abilities”  of  the  individual  seeking  self-fulfillment?  Is  it  its  responsibility  to 
select  out  and  serve  fully  only  the  college,  bound?  Or,  is  there  a need  to  re-evalu- 
ate the  charge  to  education  and  our  public  policy  commitments  Is  education's 
role  exclusive  to  providing  preparatory  services  prior  to  adult  life  and  employ- 
ment? Or,  does  the  change  in  the  demands  suggest  a restructuring  to  provide  for 
lifelong  service  to  those  who,  by  displacement  Or  opportunity  for  growth,  seek 
supportive  educational  programs? 


opportunities 
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T^jis  report  — and  the  196$  Vocational  Education  Amendments  — give 
. This  does  not  ignore  the  equally  obvious  fact  that  education  must  also 
of  our  state.  On  the  contrary,  serving  the  individual  "in  light  of  actual  c 
ties  for  gainful  employment”  responds  to  the  needs  of  our  society.  1' 
trained  individual  who  cannot  find  employment  is  just  os  frustrated  in 
as  the  school  dropout  with  noskills  or  talents. 

Earlier  this  year  — in  June  *^feis  was  documented  for  some  2,800  < 

with  the  professional  degree  credentials  that  have  qualified  them  to  t( 

interests  and  abilities”  in  conflict  with  the  actual . opportunities  for 

Minnesota  and  elsewhere. 

* 

It  is  a fact  mirrored  in  Minnesota's  role  as  a supplier  of  degree  train 
virtual  "brain  drain"  — simply  because  we  overproduce*  by  at  least  a ( 
need  for  baccalaureate  degree  people.  Vet,  at  the  same  time,  Minnesota 
our  labor  market  — some  7,000  each  year.  Manv  come,  drawn  to  our  stat< 
its  quality  of  life,  ultimately  to  fail  in  their  dream  of  self -fulfillment  - 
consumers,  rather  than  taxpayers*  in  Minnesota. 


anticipate® 


ties  for  go 


lis  report  — and  die  1963  Vocational  Education  Amendments  — gives  focus  to  tjie  individual 
does  not  ignore  die  equally  obvious  fact  that  education  must  also  be  relevant  to  die  needs 
ur  state.  On  the  contrary,  serving  the  individual  “in  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportune 
for  gainful  employment"  responds  to  the  needs 'of  our  society.  The  best  educated,  best 
ed  individual  who  cannot  find  employment  is  just  as  frustrated  in  his  efforts  for  fulfillment 
te  school  dropout  with  no  skills  or  talents, 

urlier'this  year— in  June  — this,  was  documented  for  some  2,300  college  graduates.  Each, 
i the  professional  degree  credentials  that  have  qualified  them  to  teach,  found  their  'needs, 
and  abilities"  in  conflict  with  the  actual  opportunities  for  gainful  employment  — in 
nesota  and  elsewhere, 

is  a fact  mirrored  in  Minnesota's  role  as  a supplier  of  degree  trained  people  for  others  — a 
nal  "brain  drain"  — simply  because  we  overproduce,  by  at  least  a third*  to  meet  our  state’s 
d for  baccalaureate  degree  people.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  Minnesota  is  a net  importer  into 
labor  marker  — some  7,000  each  year,  Manv  come,  drawn  to  our  state  by  its  opportunities  and 
quality  of  life,  ultimately  to  fail  in  their  diejm  of  self-fulfillment  — and  tfijy,  become  tax 


O timers,  rather  than  taxpayers,  in  Minnesota. 
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conclusions 

Skill  development  for  occupational  competency  vocational 
education  —is  not,  cannot  be  'extra  educational/1  The  charge 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1958  — Public 
Law  90*576  — to  meet  the  “needs,  interests  and  abilities"  of 
people,  “in  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gain- 
ful employment"  is  a statement  of  responsibility  for  all  educa- 
tion, not  just  vocational  education.  Further,  occupational 
education  — be  it  professional  (degree  based)  or  vocational  — 
requires,  and  muc,c  be  built  upon,  a firm  foundation  of  sound 
basic  education,  starting  with  the  three  Vs"  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  Skill  development  for  occupational  compe- 
tency — and  self-fulfillment  — must  he  in  concert  with  all  other 
education  programs  normal  to  the  process  and  progress  for  tbe 
individual. 

It  is  evident  that  Minnesota  s total  educational  system  is 
falling  short,  if  not  failing,  in  serving  a substantial  — and  grow- 
ing— number  of  individuals.  In  our  state.  Giving  voice  4§i  this 
is  the  indicated  failure  to‘  give  such  basic  skills  as  reading 
even  to  those  who  have  graduated  from  high  school  and  seek 
entry  'into  post-secondary  programs.  It  is  shown  in  the  number 
of  high  school  dropouts  who  fail  in  or  reject  education.  In 
, post -secondary  programs,  the  process  of  serving  only  the  most 
qualified  is  evidenced  by  those  failing  to  complete  programs  - 
vocational  as  well  as  liberal 

While  there  is  no  rationalization  for  the  failure  to  give  basic 
skills,  there  is  little,  or  no*,  question  that  the  “select  out"  effect 
of  education  is  in  the  context  of  the  traditions  of  our  public 
policy.  This  is  a policy  which  recognizes  a responsibility  to 
provide  facilities,  programs  and  curricula  so'  that  all  have  the 
opportunity  for  as  much  education  as  society  can  afford  to 
offer,  but  puts  the  obligation  on  the  individual  to  meet  the 
qualifications  and  performance  criteria  of  education  - in  addi* 
tion,  of  course,  to  meeting  the  legal  requirements  of  attendance 
until  age  16. 


I Ms  a policy,  too.  philosophically  committed 
to  the  “liberal”  educational  thought;  educate 
the  individual  through  adolescence  and  to 
entry  into  the  world  of  adult  life  and  work, 
providing  him  with  the  capability  to  adjust  to 
changing  demands  and  opportunities.  Tor  all 
but  the  most  qualified  — if  even  for  them  — 
this  is  impossible. 


This  bAsic  commitment  to  “liberal”  educa- 
tion is  reflected  in  the  traditional  and  popular 
implication  that  vocational  education  is  a 
remedial  program  for  only  those  who  cannot 
successfully  complete  "liberal”  curricula.  It  is 
reflected  in  the  suggestion  of  the  '€8  federal 
law  that  vocational  education  is  a solution  to 
serving  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 
These  assumptions  ignore  both  the  “interests, 
needs  and  abilities”  of  the  individual  seeking 
self-fulfillment,  and  the  need  of  our  society' 
for  trained,  highly  skilled  workers  in  a tech- 
nological era. 

This  is  a tradition  — a policy  — responsive  to 
the  demands  of  a less  complex,  less  demand- 
ing era  than  that  of  today.  It  is  of  a time  when 
the  individual  independent  of  education  could 
find  employment  — and,  yes,  self- fulfillment 
That  this  is  not  true  today  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  we  acknowledge  and  are  concerned 
about  “dropouts”  and  u is  advantaged.”  And, 
as  we  look  to  the  future,  the  evidence  is  that 
the  more  sophisticated  our  economy  and  tech- 
nology, the  greater  will  be  our  problem.  It  is 
-4  policy  which  has  required,  and  will  increas- 
ingly require,  services  to  remedy  the  shortcom- 
ings rather  than  support  of  a basic  educational 
system  which  should  be  vibrantly  responsive 
to  the  practical  di  nands  of  the  individual  and 
our  state.  Unemployment  — prompted  by 
job  obsolescence  by  virtue  of  technological 
change -'has  already  triggered  many  tax- 
supported  programs  to  assist  in  retraining  in- 
dividuals, mostly  outside  of  traditional  educa- 
tion. 


Equally  important,  it  is  a fragmented  policy. 
Minnesota  does  not  now  have— has  never 
had  —a  single  blanketing  policy  for  education 
purpose  and  function  into  which  all  the  liberal 
and  vocational  parts  — elementary,  secondary, 
post-secondary  and  adult  — must  fit  A num- 
ber of  reasons  for  this  fact  -an  be  cited:  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  provisions,  organiza- 
tional structuring,  and  the  historical  evolution 
of  educational  programs  in  Minnesota  to  serve 
specific  needs  or  interests  with  little,  or  no, 
definition  given  to  the  whole  of  educational 


process. 
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The  result  is  a lack  of  continuity  — from  the  view  o 
in  performance  — that  finds  demands  in  po.st-seconda| 
dial  courses  because  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  elc 
system.  This  fragmentary  policy  is  indicated  by  the  ti 
Higher  Education  Coordinating  Commission  to.provi 
plies  for  the  activities  of  institutions  governed  by  foil 
concerned  with  post -second ary  education  but  providl 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Finally,  the  feeling  that  there  is  a need  for  a basii 
cation  is  obvious  to  organizations  such  ^ your  "Mi 
Council  for  Vocational  Education,  Recognition  of 
vocational  training  to  give  job  skills  - mirrored  agali| 
of  individual  self-fulfillment  — requires  questions  swl 
biiity  is  it,  and  how  well  are  they  providing  the  fbui^ 
survey  of  career  opportunities  ana  assistance  to  th 
these  opportunities?  The  answers  to  such  questions! 
ommendations  for  the  establishing  of  programs  — <iu 
suggest  whether  or  not  vocational  education,  per  m 
function  to  fill  a void.  They  speak  to  the  very  definij 
tion. 


In  summary,  tf  fc  the  view  cf  tjour  Aft* 
Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Educatii 
is  a need  to  redirect  Minnesota's  educatii 
against  the  measure  of  the  demands  ottj 
individual  and  the  people  of  Mihnes 
needed  is  a consolidation  into  a single, 
a statement  of  function  and  purpose  for  ] 
tion —a  policy  which  provides  direction 
countability  to,  the  people.  t 

We , the  citizens  of  Minnesota,  owe 
tion.  As  has  been  said  earlier  in  this 
acknowledged  here  again  for  emphasis 
educators  nave  produced  what  is  recop 
alhj  as  a leading  educational  system-  Th 
this  in  the  ,/mtext  of  trying  to  meet  iv 
needs-  Give'. i definition,  education 
capability  to  do  the  job . 
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The  result  is  a lack  of  continuity  — from  the  view  of  the  individual,  if  not 
in  performance  — that  finds  demands  in  post-secondary  programs  for  reme* 
dial  courses  because  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
system.  This  fragmentary  policy  is  indicated  by  the  necessity  of  a Minnesota 
Higher  Education  Coordinating  Commission  to  provide  what  the  name  Im- 
plies for  the  activities  of  institutions  governed  by  four  separate  state  boards 
concerned  with  post- secondary  education  but  provides  no  real  bridge  with 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Finally,  the  feeling  that  there  is  a need  for  a basic  public  policy  in  edu- 
cation is  obvious  to  organizations  such  as  your  Minnesota  State  Advisory 
Council  for  Vocational  Education.  Recognition  of  the  primary  purpose  of 
vocational  training  to  give  job  skills  — mirrored  against  the  broader  process 
of  individual  self-fulfillment  — requires  questions  such  as:  Whose  responsi- 
bility *is  it,  and  how  well  are  they  providing  the  foundational  education,  the 
survey  of  career  opportunities  and  assistance  to  the  individual  to  explore 
these  opportunities?  The  answers  to  such  questions  affect,  and  effect,  rec- 
ommendations for  the  establishing  of  programs  — and  allocation  of  dollars; 
suggest  whether  .or  not  vocational  education,  per  se.  needs  to  broaden  its 
function  to  fill  a void.  They  speak  to  the  very  definition  of  education  func- 
tion. 
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In  summary,  it  is  the  view  of  your  Minnesota  State 
Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  that  there 
is  a need  to  redirect  Minnesota's  educational  policy  — 
against  the  measure  of  the  demands  on,  and  of*  the 
individual  and  die  people  of  Minnesota,  Further, 
needed  is  a consolidation  into  a single,  basic  policy, 
a statement  of  function  and  purpose  for  all  of  educa- 
tion — a policy  which  provides  direction  from,  and  ac- 
countability to,  the  people . 

We,  the  citizens  of  Minnesota,  owe  this  to  educa- , 
tion,  As  has  been  said  earlier  in  this  report — and  is 
acknowledged  here  again  for  emphasis  — Minnesota's 
educators  have  produced  what  is  recognized  nation' 
oily  as  a leading  educational  system.  They  have  done 
this  in  the  context  of  trying  to  meet  iU-defined  people 
needs . Gwen  definition,  education  has  shown  the 
capability  to  do  the  fob. 
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PR06BAH5;  TECHNOLOGICAL.  ADVANCEMENT 

ABSTRACT  - There  is  a great  seed  for  public 
and  private  support  for  efforts  to  ratovt 
people  froa  poverty  in  a society 
characterised  by  chang ipg  educational  needs 
brought  on  by  technological  change,  it  is  the  ' 
responsibility  of  those  vho  are  helped  by  tbf 
changing. econosic  structure  to  assist  those 
vho  are  hurt  by  the  change;  self* help  is  ao 


profile  as,  the  background,  and  sone  of  the 
possible  solutions  to  helping  the 
disadvantaged  are  discussed  in  this  brochure, 
fBH) 


longer  a sufficient  answer  to  poverty.  The 
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attract  early  leavers  back  to  school  qad.  improve  other  aspects  of  the  'general  educa- 
tional effort.  Schools  today  are  cloMHinsn  they  have  ever  been  to  accomplishing  the 
goal  of  providing  an  education  to  each  'Individual  which  matches  his  capacity*  Yet 
there  is  often  sene  thing  missing  in  the  present  system- -especially  for 'the  disadvan- 
taged student— which  should  be  provided  If  the  goal  is  to  be  reached* 

. t 

Civic  leaders  and  those,  working  in  conmunity  agencies  are  confronted  daily 
with  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  persons*  Their  concern  is  two- fold  In  that  their 
efforts  are  oriented  at  conmunity  Improvement  and  Improvement  of  Individuals  within  the 
- — conmunlty*  Dealing' with  the  disadvantaged  Involves  great 


potential  for  conaaunity  Improvement  through  upgrading  the 
citizen*  within,  as  well  as  improvements  of  the  Indivi- 
duals through  Improving  the  conditions  of,  the  area* 

Even  with  thes&  rather  concrete  arid  specific 
gains  to  be  accomplished??  there  remains  a more  basic  rea- 
son for  concern,  with  disfdvantag^ment  ^jhlch  is  purely 
humanitarian*  In  an  affluent  nation  iuch  q*  ours,  should, 
we  allow  some  of  our  people  to.  Vel  barred  from  full 
participation?  . ” 

lj  ’ 
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At  a time  when  living  standards  are  rising  for 
the  rest  of  society,  the  disadvantaged  person  Uvea  with 
failure,  with  ifjtoraiuse  of  ways  to  an^, 
and,  vJth  dsspair.  thu^cwating  the  same  a,elf-.de^>in8  . 
emrirarroent  for  ..his  chlHren  and  - perpetuating  f&t-Cyqle 
of  futility.  , Competitijon  betyeenj 
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the  ^fluent  is  thus,  strangely  analogous  to  vthe.  pJ,qtplCj in 
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adventure  movie's*  in  which  a man  finds  himself  in  a primitive,  alien  country  surrounded 
by  hostile  natives.  To  earn  his  right  to  live,  he  must  win  a local  contest,  competing 
with  the 'Strongest,  most  skilled  and  experienced  natives*  In  chfe  movies,  the  hero  wins 
In  spite  of  the  odds;  but  in  reality,  in  the  cunrent  American  contest  for  success,  jobs, 
and  health,  the  adds  so  defeat  the  disadvantaged  competitor  that  he  gives  up  be  fore  the 
contest  begins.  T;: 


problems  and  possible  solutions'  of  overcoming  d lead vantagemen £ . It  hopefully  will 
illustrate  that  no  simple  solution  is  available,,  hut  rather  that  many-persona  from  many 
areas  (business  and  Industry,  education,  community  agencies  and  others)  need  to  cooper- 
atively join  In  efforts  to  bring  this  portion  of  our  population.. through  the  "golden  door". 
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bottom  of  the  economic  heap,  whether  they  have  TV  sefc  or  whether r,they  lack  shot*. 

Their  jobs  are  the  lowest  on  the  job  ladder,  whether. they  ar£  seasonal  farm  laborers  or 
janitors* 


To  be  disadvantaged  is  to  be  different.. 


from  a Is 
a way  of 
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A deprived  family  transmits,  to ‘ Its"  children  a sense  of  helplessness  in  coping 
with  the  system  or  a suspicion  of  the  practical  value  of  school,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
mlddle*”class  child  unconsciously  absorbs  from  observing  his  family's  daily  life  a 
sense  .of  potential  competence  or  a habit  of  reading  books  and  magazines*  The  disadvan- 
taged person  is  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  adverse  experiences  of  his  life, 
experiences  never  known  by  most  Americans. 


Self  improvement  is. a fundamental  concept  to  the  American  middle-class,  many 
of  whom  may  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a disadvantaged  person' c misfortune  is  his 

own  fault*  But  the  cumulative  effects  of  deprivation 
trap  him  in  a life  stylo  that  prevents  him  from  helping 
himself*  He  is  handicapped  medically,  socially,  educa- 
tionally, or  psychologically,  as  well  as  economically. 

The  handicaps  begin  before  birth,  with  inade- 
quate prenatal  care  and  quite  often  birth  complications* 

This  child  will  probably  suffer  from  malnutrition.  If 
not  real  hunger,  most  of  his  life.  This  gives  him  a weak 
constitution  and  low  resistance  to  disease,  and  later 
causes  him  to  miss  more  school  than  other  children*  The 
lack  of  a balanced  diet  affects'  his  nervous  system  and 
lessens  his  learning  potential.  • 

His  ^father  may  abandon  the  family  in  frustra- 
tion  over  mounting  problems  and  an  inability  to  shield  his 
loved  ones  from  the  hard  life  he  has  known.  Even  if  his 
father  stays,  his  mother  tries  to  get  .a  job  to  boost  their 
small  income*  He  learns  Independence  very  early*  The  mon- 
ey doesn*  t go  far  enough- -his  mother  had  no  one  to  teach  her 
to  budget  or  shop  wisely.  And  neighborhood  merchants  often 
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take  advantage  of  her  Inability  to  "shop  around"  by  offering  inferior  goods  or  charging 
inflated  prices.  His  way  of  life  gives  the  disadvantaged  child  a feeling  of  inferi- 
ority which  affects  his  behavior,  his  self-confidence,  and  his  ambition,  and  consequently 
it  affects  the  attitude  of  others  toward  him* 

ft 

It  is  unlikely  that  either  parent  has  finished  high  school*  They  are  anxious  - 
for  him  to  do  well  In  school,  but  are  not  clear  about  how  to  help  him.  His  teacher  may 
not  easily  understand  his  accent  and  his  colorful  vocabulary,  much  of  it  slang*  Perhaps 
he  speaks  English  only  as  a second  language,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spanlsh-American 
population  of  Florida,  the  Southwest,  and  New  York  City* 

He  does  not  have  a quiet  place  to  study—hls  large  family  is  crot,  .ed  into  a 
small  apartment  or  cabin*  At  night  too  many  children  in  one  bed  means  little  rest  for 
any  of  them  and  inattention  in  class  the  next  day. 

the  material  in  his  school  books  Is  strange  to,  him.  Dick  and  Jane  have  no 
relation  to  "real"  life  as  he  knows  it.  His  teacher  may!  expect  him  to  be  a dull  student, 
which  inhibits  his  performance  further*  The  likelihood  ot  njmpromotion  is  high. 

He  becomes  unhappy  and  alienated*  His  self-image  of  failure  is  reinforced,  and 
expectations  for  future  success  are  diminished.  School  becomes  a punishing  pamper ience 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he. drops  out  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  legal  age. 

With  little  education  and  an  established  pattern  of  failure,  this  handicapped 
youth  turns  to  the  job  world.  He  Is  qualified  only  for  menial  jobs  and  is  among  the 
first  to  be  laid  off  in  labor  cutbacks*  Past  experiences  have  taught  him  to  expect  only 
additional  failure. 

r 

This  negative  attitude  .gives  him  low  Incentive  and  frequently  contributes  to 
personality  conflict  on  the  job.'  What  his  foreman  sees  as  laslness  Is  more  likely  a 
feeling  of  futility.  He  Is  caughf:  In  the  interaction  of  poverty  and  unpreparedness 
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for  jobs.  The  cycle  is  complete  when  he  seeks  reassurance  a.id  emotional  security  In 
marriage  and  has  a child  to  repeat  the  pattern. 


Disadvantagement  is  not  a simple  subject,  the  disadvantaged  have  long  rang- 
ing and  multiple  problems.  It  follows  that  solHetons  are  not  as  simple  as  finding  the 
man  a job.  Effective  p ogramS  should  include  remedial  academic  training,  job  skill 
training,  and  counseling.  The  first  step  toward  solution  of  the  problem  is  identifying 
the  people  to  be  reached. 


Although  there  are  many  definitions  of  disadvan- 
tagement,  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  appropriate  to  use 
the  one  established  by  federal  manpower  programs.  A per- 
son is  identified  as  disadvantaged  if  he  is  presently  in  an 
unsatisfactory  economic  situation  (poor  and  without  suit- 
able employment)  and  if  he  also  possesses  a personal  char- 
acteristic (lack  of  education,  minority  group  membership, 
youth  or  advanced  age,  or  a physical  or  mental  handicap) 
which  tends  to  hinder  his  ability  to  alter  this  unsatis- 
factory economic  situation. 

To  explain  further,  a disadvantaged  person  is 
poor.  The  family  income  Is  below  the  poverty  level  estab- 
lished by  federal  standards,  e.g«,  a farm  family  of  6 with 
annual  net  income  less  than  $3,100,  or  non- farm,  $4,400. 
Members  of  a family  receiving  cash  welfare  payments  are 
also  included. 

The  definition  further  requires  that  the  indi- 
vidual be  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  hindered  from 
seeking  work.  An  example  of  the  last  category  is  a woman 
who  would  look  for  a job  if  she  thought  there  would  be 
someone  to  stay  with  her  children. 
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If,  in  Edition  to  the  above  two  conditions,  an  Individual  possesses  at  least 
one  of  the  following  four  characteristics,  then  he  is  competitively  d is advantaged * 

Lack  of  education-  A school  dropout  is  not  likely  to  have  the  skills  and  basic 
education  needed  to  get  and  hold  a good  job* 

Minority  group  membership*  Minority ^groups  (e*g*,  the  Irish,  Orientals,  and 
Jews)  have  traditionally  encountered  difficulties  in  becoming  integral  parts  of  this 
society*  Other  minorities  which  have  just  begun  to  join  the  mainstream  of  American  life 
are  still  facing  the  same  problems , and  thus  are  less  likely  to  be  able  to  Improve  tijleir 
conditions.  j 

Age*  Statistics  indicate  that  individuals  less  than  22  or  more  than  ^5  years 
of  .age  have  greater  difficulty  becoming  employed  than  do  those  in  the  22  to  45  age  group. 

Handicapped*  The  physically,  mentally,  or  otherwise  handicapped  person  by  de- 
finition has  added  difficulties  in  living,  working,  and  finding  a suitable  job*  *• 

Because  the  majority  of  Americans  Are  middle  class  and  our  society  is  geared  to 
that  life  style,  either  the  disadvantaged  person  must  be  changed  to  function  more  like 
that  norm,  or  the  society  must  be  modified  so  that  it  recognizes  his  potential  contribu* 
tions  and  helps  him  to  develop  himself* 


The  goal  is  self-help 


'The  high  level  of  unemployment  in  the  late  1950'$  and  early  1960's  coincided 
with  the  rapidly  developing  civil  rights  movement  to  focus  America's  attention  on  the 
plight  of  its  poor  and  disadvantaged*  A specific  result  of  the  new  sensitivity  to  these 
old  problems  was  the  increased  activity  of  the  federal  government  in  programs  to  enhance 
employment  prospects  and  individual  employability* 
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These  programs  were  not  the  flt^ledetal  manpower  operations,  but  they  marked 
a new  approach  In  federal .policy.  The  traditional  approach  had  been  to  consider  manpower 
as  an  economic  resource,  and  to  emphasize  the  development  of  scientific  and  technical 
work  forces.  Manpower  legislation  for  the  disadvantaged  Involved  Income  maintenance 
programs,  notably  minimum  wage  protection,  rfilch  did  not  attack  the  underlying  causes  of 
destitution  and  unemployment. 


The  new  government  effort  has  become  ona  of  halting  the  transmission  .of  poverty 

from  one  generation  to  another.  The  fundamental  theme  is 
self-help.  Thus,  federal  manpower  policy  has  shifted  from 
finding  the  best  man  for  a job  to  equipping  each  man  for  a 
job.  Legislation  reflecting  this  point  .of  view  had  begin- 
nings early  in  this  decade. 

■ J 

Current  manpower  policy  can  be  traced  to  AREA 
REDEVELORCNT  ACT  of  1961  (AKA),  which  included  a program 
to  reduce  unemployment  of  the  competitively  disadvantaged. 

That  small  part  of  ARA,  training  for  Che  unem- 
ployed, was  expanded  to  because  the  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACTof  1962.  MDTA  was  aimed  at  unemployed  family 
heads,  but'  included  a youth  section  which  was  enlarged  in 
1963  in  response  to  the  continued  rise  in  youth  unemployment* 


Meanwhile > federal  support  for  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
was  quintupled.  By  1964,  the  "war  on  poverty"  had  been  de- 
clared. 


A series-  of  programa  designated  as  the  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  of  1964  (EOA)  and  costing  some  $800  million 
constituted  the  initial  attack.  Included  in  this  poverty 
package  were  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC),  the  Job 
Corps,  adult  basic  education,  work  experience  programs, 
"work-off1*  programs  for  relief  recipients,  and  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Program  (CAP),  which  was  the  heart  of  the  bill. 
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AMENDMENTS  to  the  BOA  In  1965,  1966,  and  1967  Introduced  Operation  Mainstream, 
employment  and  training  of  chronically  unemployed  In  community  improvement  projects;  New 
Careers,  training  of  disadvantaged  adults  for  entry  level  jobs  in  critically  undermanned 
human  service  fields  with  career  advancement  possibilities  (e>g.,  nurse's  aide  or  social 
work  aide) ; and  the  Special  Impact  program  for  job  development  in  concentrated  areas  of 
poverty. 

* 

At  the  Same  time,  PREVIOUS  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  were  expanding  and  adjusting  to 
the  new  policy.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  broadened ‘its  definition 
of  handicapped  to  Include  the  competitively  disadvantaged  (distinguished  from  those 
disadvantaged  by  physical  handicaps),  and  its  budget  was  tripled  to  handle  the  enlarged 
program.  The  United  States  Employment  Service  (USES)  expanded  to  provide  outreach,  train 
ing,  job  development,  and  supportive  services  for  the  disadvantaged,  (cf.  Definitions 
below)  t 

The  1961-1967  era  was  largely  an  experimental,  trial -and -error  time,  pro- 
ducing confusion,  duplication,  gaps,  and  overlaps.  But  there  were  also  a number  of 
positive  contributions.  The  experience  provided  valuable  lessons,  probed  needs,  and 
identified  services  which  could  best  overcome  the  obstacles  to  employment  and  retention 
of  the  disadvantaged.  Current  federal  polled  then,  seeks  to  promote  a comprehensive 
range  of  services: 

L 

1)  Outreach  informs  people  of  available  services  and  programs  and 
encourages  use  of  them; 

) 

2)  adult  basic  education  remedies  the  lack  or  obsolescence  of  earlier 
schooling; 

r 

en trv  level  skill  training  offers  courses  for  individuals  who  are 
not  prepared  to  take  normally  more  advanced  training; 

advanced  skill  training  provides  upgrading  and  retraining  and 
accepts  graduates  of  lower  training  courses; 

n-  m 

H 

nt 

training  allowances  provide  support  and  incentive  for , training, 
and  residential  facilities  for  youth  whose  home  environments,  hinder 
successful  rehabilitation;  ‘ ' 


3) 

*> 

A 

5) 


6)  work  experience  accustoms  lnexpe^iei^c^d  individuals  to  the  discipline 
of  the  work  place; 

7)  job  development  solicits  job  openings  suitable  to  the  abilities  of  the 
disadvantaged  job  seeker; 


8)  relocation  and  transoortat ion  assistance  brings  the  worker  to  the  area; 


9)  supportive  services  including  counseling 
and  guidance," job  coaching,  health*  ser- 
vices, and  day  care  for  children  of 
workers  take  care  of  personal  problems 
that  may  hinder  the  worker1 a best 
performance; 

‘1  ik 

10)  creation  public  service  lobs  provides 
work  tailored  to  the  needs  of  job  seekers 
who  are  not  absorbed  in  the  competitive 
market. 

These  services  are  available  through  34  feder- 
ally supported  programs  which  are  related  to  job  training 
and  which  reach  the  disadvantaged.  A few  of  the  programs 
offsr  no  actual  training,  but  provide  valuable  linking 
service;  for  example,  the  neighborhood  Facilities  Pro- 
gram refers  eligible  people  to  employment  opportunities 
or  to  the  appropriate  federal  training  center.  In  some 
other  programs,  such  as  the  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farm 
Workers  Program  which  also  works  to  improve  housing,  day 
care  and  sanitation,  Job  training  is  only  one  part  of  the 
total  activity.  In  many,  the  job  training  is  not  operated 
directly  by  the  federal  agencies,  in  fact,  aim*  of  every 
ten  dollars  of  the  total  manpower  budget  is  spent  on  grants- 
in- aid  and  contracts  for  encouraging  state  and  local  govern- 
ments or  private  groups  to  provide  the  training. 
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Each  of  the  34  is  funded  by  (and  in  all  but  one  case  admi/iis teted  by)  one  or 
more  of  eight  federal  agencies — principally  the  Departments  of  Labor  (DDL)  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW) , and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO),  and  addi- 
tionally the  Departments  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
Interior,  and  the  Veterans1  Administration. 

Each  of  the.  federally  supported  training  programs  has  its  own  funding  pro- 
cedures, offerings,  and  approach,  aimed  usually  at  broadly  defined  groups,  generally  the 
low  income /low  education  sector.  Projects  include  any  one  or  combination  of  the  ser- 
vices listed  above  as  federal  policy.  Some  fovm  of  trainee  allowance,  varying  In  amount 
and  duration,  is  provided  In  all  programs  except  Adult  Basic  Education  and  Vocational 
Education.  Funding  is  always  annual.  Many  projerts  require  the  local  sponsor  to  put  up 
matching  funds  of  10  to  50  per  cent* 

The  information  Is  incomplete,  but  evaluation  thus  far  indicaces  that  some 
programs  are  successful  and  that  expansion  is  greatly  needed— only  some  ten  par  cent  of 
the  eliglbles  are  being  reached  by  federal  manpower  programs.  There  is  an  urgent  need 
for  wider  involvement  and  cooperative  effort  on  the  local  level  to  reach  the  other 
ninety  per  cent  in  the  interest  of  the  individuals  and  the  communities  in  whirh  they 
live. 


Self-help  begins  with  learning  how. 

* 


The  quality  of  present  occupational  training  will  determine  the  nation's 
ability  to  meet  future  economic  demands  for  highly  skilled  workers  and  social  demands 
for  preparing  every  individual  £or  meaningful  and  rewarding  employment.  As  major  users 
of  wcrk  skills,  private  employers  can  provide  invaluable  leadership  in  making  voca- 
tional education  in  the  public  schools  more  relevant  to  manpower  needs.  Since  they  are 
also  a major  supplier  of  work  skills,  private  business  and  industry  are  capable  of 
exerting  a great  Influence  on  the  extent  and  e ff activeness  of  job  training  today. 

Training  supplied  by  employers  may  be  classed  as  "formal"  or  "informal11. 
According  to  a survey  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  1962,  20%  of  U.  S,  com- 
panies, mostly  the  larger  ones,  give  formal  training  (organized  classes  or  apprentice- 
ship programs).  A 1963  DOL  survey  showed  that  30%  of  the  respondents  learned  their 
current  jobs  through  formal  training.  Most  adult  workers  in  the  <ttudy,  however.  Said 
they  had  "just  picked  up"  skills  in  the  process  of  working.  Informal  training  is  large 
ERJC  ly  a matter  of  experience  on  the  job,  of  "learning  the 'ropes11. 


% 


Many  companies  are  £ i ndfag^  that  these  casual  arrangements  are  in- 

adequate* A tight  labor  market:  for  several  years  and,  a shortage. of  qualified  personnel 
in  specific  jobs  have  demonstrated  the  need  to  take  positive  steps  toward  more  an* 
better  job  training. 

■ E- 

In  expanding  th'ir  training  efforts,  many  companies  have  directed  their  pro- 
grams toward  disadvantaged  populations,  a relatively  undeveloped  source  of  labor.  They 
are  encouraged  in  their  plans,  by  local  governments,  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men, and  community  agencies.  They  are  also  motivated  by  social  unrest  among  deprived 

urban  minorities.  The  federal  govemnent,  in  the  form  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Occupational , Training  in  Industry,  has 
also  expressed  support  for  private  job  training  and  has 
recommended  financial  reimbursement  and  technical  assis- 
tance to  such  programs.  * 

A studymade  By  eI  F.  Shelley  Associates  In 
1968  on  hiring  and  training  of  minority  group  members  pro- 
vides information  on  the  nature  of  many  of  these  programs. 
I ^general,  training  programs  that  Include  work  and  skills 
orientation,  ^counseling,  and  various  o^her  services  t- 

appear  to  be  the  most  successful.  The  most  cotunon  program 
components  of  private  industrial  training  for  disadvan- 
taged are  similar  to  the  comprehensive  federal  policy  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  section. 

v-  ^Recruitment  of  minorities  is  primarily  .through 

stato  employment  services.  Outreach  Into  the'- ghetto  has 
■some  success,  but  often  suffers  from  lack  of  credibility 
among  ghetto  residents. 

Screening  standards  have  been  revltdH.  A per- 
sonal interview-  and  subjective  assessment  of  the  recruit,1? 
Attitude  is  the  most  ImportantMactor.  Testing  Is  used 
mote  4 for  placement  thap  for  hiring.  (Health  standards  have 
not  been  changed,  and  serve  to  eliminate  many  applicants.) 

t 

Training  has  been  improved  by  use  of  local 
technical  assistance  available  from  schools,  employer 
associations,  government  agencies,  unions,  and  profes- 
sional societies.  Firms  using  similar  skills  have  bene- 
fited from 'g£OuP'  arrangements . The  success  of  remedial 
education  depends  on  whether  it  is  linked  with  the  pro- 
mise of  an  adequate,!  job. 
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PREFACE 


The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
establish  techniques  ynd  methods  for  detecting  in  advance  the  potential  manpower  effect  of 
automation,  technological  change,  and  other  innovations  that  may  result  in  changes  in  the 
structure  of  production.  This  type  of  early  warning  system  could  be  of  great  assistance  to 
management  and  union  leaders,  educators,  government  officials,  economists,  and  others  in 
planning  policies  to  cushion  the  effects  of  change. 

This  bulletin  focuses  on  effects  of  computer  control  of  production  processes.  The  number  of 
installations  of  process  computers  is  expected  to  increase  substantially  over  the  next  decade,  and 
this  trend  will  have  significant  implications  for  productivity,  occupational  requirements,  training 
programs,  employment,  and  industrial  relations  in  marry  major  industries. 

This  study  is  one  of  a series  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  technological 
developments  and  (heir  effect  in  different  industries.  Our  earlier  studies  include  a survey  on  the 
use  of  computers  for  business  data  processing  in  government  and  industry,  and  a study  that 
focused  on  the  manpower  implications  of  numerical  control  of  machine  toots  in  the  metalworking 
Industries,  This  bulletin  provides  firsthand  information  on  manpower  and  economic  implications 
of  computer  process  control  through  study  of  applications  in  user  plants. 

The  study  focuses  mainly  on  the  effect  of  computer  process  control  on  employment, 
occupations,  skills,  training,  and  taboMnanagement  relations.  Emphasis  also  is  placed  on  the 
outlook  for  the  future  of  this  important  innovation,  the  extent  of  its  utilization  by  industry,  and 
its  impact  on  production  and  productivity.  An  account  of  the  procedures  that  some  companies 
used  in  planning  and  effecting  changes  may  suggest  to  management  and  employee  organizations 
measu  res  that  might  be  useful  elsewhere,  ■ 

The  primary  source  of  information  presented  in  this  study  is  data  collected  by  BLS 
representatives  during  field  visits  to  plants  with  significant  applications  of  computer  control. 
Additional  information  was  obtained  from  discussions  with  union  and  government  officials  and 
experts  employed  by  major  manufacturers  of  computers  and  related  equipment,  and  by  reviewing 
secondary  source  materials,  particularly  trade  and  technical  journals.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  grateful  to  the  many  individuals  who  provided  useful  information  and  revlewi  d the 
draft  of  this  report.  Wc  also  wish  to  thank  American  'Cement  Corporation,  American  Electric 
Power  Service  Corporation,  American  Oil  Company,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  F,L.  Sinidth 
and  Company,  General  Electric  Company,  international  Business  Machines  Corporation,  National 
Steel  Corporation,  and  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation  for  providing  us  with  photographs. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Arthur  Herman  and  Robert  Ball  assisted  by  Richard  Lyon,  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Richard  Riche.  The  study  was  made  in  the  Office  of  Productivity, 
Technology,  and  Growth  under  the  general  direction  of  John  -L  Macut,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Technological  Studies.  The  report  is  part  of  the  Bureau’s  research  program  on  productivity  and 
technological  developments. 
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CHAPTER  1 . INTRODUCTION 


One  of  the  most  significant  technological  develop- 
ments in  U.S.  Industry  has  been  the  introduction  of 
electronic  computers.  Their  phenomenal  speed,  remark- 
able versatility,  and  large  storage  capacity  have  trans- 
formed dramatically  data  processing  operations  in 
offices,  banks,  research  laboratories*  engineering  firms, 
and  other  organizations,  and  have  had  widespread  man- 
power effects.  Although  much  research  has  been  con- 
ducted into  the  employment  effects  of  computers  on 
office  employees*  relatively  little  is  known  n^out  these 
effects  on  blue-collar  and  technic"1  workers  in  factories 
and  plants  where  computers  now  are  being  introduced  to 
control  production  processes. 

In  an  effort  to  assess  the  manpower  impact-of  this 
emerging  technology*  this  study  undertakes  to  provide 
answers  to  the  following  questions:  How  extensively  are 
process  computers  being  used,  and  how  many  will  be 
installed  in  the  future?  What  factors,  such  as  costs  and 
benefits*  govern  the  rate  of  adoption?  What  type  of 
manpower  is  required  to  implement  computer  process 
control?  How  has  employment  been  affected  by  this 
in  novation?  What  changes  in  occupational  requirements 
are  brought  aoout?  What  are  the  training  needs  for 
computer  process  control?  What  industrial  relations 
problems  arise? 

This  bulletin  deals  with  the  use  of  the  computer  as 
part  of  the  operations  of  12  plants  in  6 process  indus- 
tries: electric  power,  industrial  cliemhafe,  steel,  petro- 
leum refining,  paper,  and  cement.1  Plants  in  these 
industries  depend  upon  the  monitoring  of  instrumenta- 
tion and  control  devices  to  maintain  process  operations 


within  precise  limits.  The  computer  represents  a signifi- 
cant advance  over  conventional  control  devices  since  It 
can  receive  and  store  Information  about  process  condi- 
tions. perform  calculations  on  this  information  to  see  if 
process  conditions  should  be  changed,  and  send  out 
signals  to  process  control  equipment  to  make  corrections 
when  necessary. 

The  application  of  computers  to  industrial  process 
control  is  growing  rapidly  in  number  and  complexity.  In 
many  early  installations,  process  computers  were  used 
primarily  to  accumulate  and  print  Out  data  on  processing 
conditions,  which  assisted  the  operator  to  control  the 
process  using  the  same  instrumentation  and  equipment 
as  before.  As  experience  broadened  and  technology 
improved,  the  operator  increasingly  was  removed  from 
direct  involvement,  and  in  the  frequently  used  ''closed- 
loop”  mode  of  today,  operators  often  only  monitor 
process  equipment  while  many  control  actions  are  taken 
artomatically  by  the  computer. 

A significant  segment  of  the  Nation's  work  force  is 
employed  in  process  industries,  which  lead  all  other 
major  industry  groups  in  the  application  of  process  con- 
trol computers.  About  2 million  workers,  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  total  work  force  in  manufacturing,  are 
employed  in  the  six  major  process  industries  covered  in 
this  report,  (See  appendix  B-l .)  Thousands  of  employees 
In  these  industries  work  In  production  units  with  func- 
tions that  have  potential  for  computer  control, 

1 Detailed  information  on  scope  and  method  is  presented  in 
appendix  A. 
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CHAPTER  2,  SUMMARY 


Current  use  of process  con  trot  computers  is  limited  but 
outlook  is  for  significant  growth.  By  mid, 1 968,  nearly 
1,700  process  control  computers  were  installed  or  on 
order  for  a variety  of  applications  in  process  and  other 
industries  throughout  the  United  States.  Process  control 
computers  were  introduced  first  in  industries  with 
processes  that  require  precise  control  over  many  vari- 
ables, such  as  in  petroleum  refining,  steel,  chemicals,  and 
electric  power.  Functions  of  process  computers  include 
collecting  and  recording  operating  data,  providing  infor- 
mation to  guide  operators  in  controlling  the  process, 
warning  in  ca°~  of  impending  equ!  cnt  malfunctions, 
and  undertaKtng  automatic  cont  t of  parts  of  the 
production  process.  Specific  appl  :ations  observed  at 
survey  plants  included  control  of  ammonia  and  ethylene 
processes  in  chemical  plants;  catalytic  reforming  and 
crude  distillation  units  in  petroleum  refineries;  electric 
generating  equipment  in  electric  power  plants;  basic 
oxygen  and  hot  strip  mill  operations  in  steel  mills;  a 
papermaking  machine  in  a paper  mill;  and  a rotary  kiln 
in  a cement  plant.  Applications  of  process  computers 
already  have  spread  to  many  other  areas,  including, 
automobile  manufacturing,  mining,  research,  and 
medicine,  Advances  in  process  computer  technology, 
such  as  more  reliable  and  greater  capacity  computers, 
specialized  computer  languages,  and  standardized  pro* 
grams  and  process  models  should  accelerate  computer 
use,  with  an  estimated  5,900  installations  in  the  United 
States  forecast  by  1975. 

Adoption  was  encouraged  by  favorable  cost  benefit 
balance.  The  costs  of  introducing  process  computers 
were  considerable,  ranging  from  $200,000  to 
$L,5O0JOO0  at  survey  plants.  Costs  depended  upon 
numerous  factors  including  the  complexity  of  ,the 
process  to  be  controlled,  the  type  of  computer  tc  ’ 4 
used,  the  amount  of  auxiliary  equipment  purchased,  the 
amount  of  (tew  Instrumentation  added,  and  the  degree 
of  control  desired. 

The  major  management  objectives  for  installing  com- 
puters were  to  decrease  raw  material  and  fuel  costs  and 
to  optimize  or  increase  production.  A reduction  in  man, 
power  requirements  was  a goal  in  only  a few  plants, 
since  labor  costs  in  operations  to  be  <iccd  under  com- 
puter control  at  most  survey  plants  were  Reported  to  be 
a relatively  small  part  of  total  production  costs. 
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Most  plants  achieved  the  gains  that  they  anticipated,  ' 
and  benefits  were  substantial  in  some  cases.  Gains  were 
achieved  by  reducing  Tub)  and  raw  material  costs, 
increasing  output,  producing  products  of  higher  dollar 
value,  reducing  equipment  and  process  malfunctions, 
and  decreasing  labor  costs. 

Implementing  computer  process  control  required  a 
substantial  amount  of  technical^  manpower  for  a period 
generally  exceeding  2 years.  At  survey  plants,  engineers, 
technicians,  and  supervisors  from  the  plant  staff  were 
assigned  to  project  groups  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
computer  process  control.  Working  closely  with  this 
staff  were  systems  analysts,  programed,  and  technicians 
from  the  firm  supplying  the  computer.  In  general,  the 
plant  installing  the  computer  provided  staff  who  were 
familiar  with  the  process,  while  the  firm  manufacturing 
the  computer  supplied  personnel  experienced  in  com, 
puter  operations,  systems  capabilities,  and  programing. 
This  computer  group  worked  on  the  following  four 
major  phases  of  implementing  computer  process  control: 
Feasibility  study;  planning,  systems  design,  model  build, 
ing,  and  programing;  installation;  and  operational  and 
system  refinement.  A range  of  from  2 to  21  man-years 
were  required  to  complete  computer  projects  at  Indi- 
vidual survey  plants. 

Impact  upon  plant  employment  has  been  sttgfct. 
although  lob  duties  of  employees  working  with  com- 
puter control  have  been  altered  significantly.  Employ, 
ment  levels  at  survey  plants  were  affected  more  by 
Actors  other  than  computer  process  control,  such  as 
shifts  in  market  demand,  changes  in  general  economic 
conditions,  and  adoption  of  other  technological  changes. 
Within  computerized  units,  relatively  little  employment 
change  occurred  because  most  operating  crews  already 
were  at  a minimum  consistent  with  the  safe  operation  of 
the  process.  Although  the  computer  assumed  some  of 
the  manual  tasks  of  the  operators,  the  crew  size  was 
generally  maintained  at  its  previous  level  to  cope  with 
emergencies  that  might  arise  or  possible  computer 
failure.  Consequently,  no  layoffs  occurred  and  only  20 
employee  at  2 of  the  12  plants  visited  were  displaced 
because  of  changes  attributed  to  the  computers.  All  of 
the  displaced  employees  who  were  available  for  work 
were  reassigned  to  other  jobs  within  their  plants  at  no 
eduction  in  wages. 


The  most  significant  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
process  computers  was  changes  in  job  duties.  A total  of 
352  workers*  based  on  information  from  11  survey 
plants!  had  their  jobs  modified.  Operators  In  comput- 
erized units  made  up  the  largest  occupational  group 
affected,  fob  changes  encompassed  a shift  from  manual 
to  automatic  data  logging  and  manipulation  of  dials, 
levers,  and  other  control  devices.  Process  operators 
generally  were  trained  to  operate  the  computer  console 
ard  gained  responsibility  for  the  additional  computer 
equipment  installed  in  the  control  room- 

Another  occupational  group  significantly  affected  was 
instrument  maintenance  technicians.  These  employees 
generally  were  trained  to  service  the  additional  process 
instrumentation  needed  for  computer  control  and  in 
some  cases  also  were  trained  to  provide  normal  service 
for  the  computer  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

The  growing  use  of  process  computers  probably  will 
reinforce  a number  of  divergent  employment  trends 
underway  in  the  process  industries*  Employment  of 
workers 'such  as  control  and  systems  engineers,  elec- 
tronic and  instrument  technicians,  and  programed,  is 
expected  to  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  fewer  operators 
may  be  needed. 

Occupational  structure  generally  war  upgraded.  A 
total  of  68  new  jobs  were  required  to  implement  and 
operate  process  computer  systems  in  survey  plants. 
Systems  analysts,  programing, /and  related  occupations 
made  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  new  jobs;  the  other 
one- third  consisted  of  supervisory,  computer  console 
operation,  and  instrument  development , installation  and 
maintenance  occupations.  Employees  assigned  to  new 
computer-oriented  jobs  generally  were  upgraded  in  title 
and  salary.  Most  of  the  new  jobs  were  staffed  by 
employees  who  already  were  working  for  the  user  firm 
in  other  positions  and  had  a thorough  knoyledge  of  the 
process  to  be  put  under  computer  control. 

A large  majority  of  the  empfoyeesXselectcd  for  the 
new  jobs  were  college  graduates  with  aXdegree  in  engi- 
neering or  a related  field.  A small  number. of  new  jobs, 
however,  were  staffed  by  personnel  without  college 
degrees.  Particularly  noteworthy  were  the  upgrading  of 
clerical  workers  and  technicians  to  positions  involving 
computer  programing.  A technical  assistant  at  ^petro- 
leum refinery  and  a powerhouse  fireman  at  a papermil), 
for  example,  received  training  and  were  advanced  to 
computer  programing  positions  with  substantial 
increases  m salary. 

Fairly  extensive  training  w*zr  needed  to  introduce  and 
operate  process  control  computers.  A total  of  638 
survey  plant  employee*,  an  average  of  53  per  plant 
inclnding  supervisors,  engineers,  programed,  operators, 


and  technicians,  received  classroom  or  on-the-job  train- 
ing. Computer  manufacturers  provided  training  both  at 
the  plant  and  at  schools  located  elsewhere.  This  training, 
which  consisted  for  the  most,  part  of  formal  classroom 
instruction  in  computer  concepts  and  theory,  and  pro- 
graming and  maintenance  techniques,  was  provided 
mainly  to  supervisors,  process  engineers,  instrument 
engineers,  and  electronic  and  instrument  technicians. 
The  period  of  training  depended  greatly  upon  the  type 
of  instruction  provided;  the  average  time  was  almost  5 
weeks  per  employee  and  ranged  from  a 4 hour  onsite 
orientation  session  in  computer  basics  and  system  usage, 
given  to  dispatchers  in  a steel  plant,  to  a 1-year  course 
combining  onsite  and  offsite  training  In  programing  and 
computer  technology  provided  to  a programing  mainte- 
nance technician  in  a chemical  plant. 

■r 

Process  operators  in  computerized  units  received  rela- 
tively short  periods  of  onsite  instruction,  generally  from 
plant  engineers  and  supervisors.  The  training  period  for 
operators  ranged  from  4 to  120  hours;  about  two-thirds 
received  20  hours  or  less  of  formal  training.  Operator 
training  consisted  mainly  of  on-the-job  sessions  dealing 
with'  the  operation  of  the  computerized  equipment, 
although  some  classroom  training  was  given  at  a few 
plants.  A small  number  of  instrument  maintenance 
technicians  also  received  short  periods  of  onsite  training 
provided  by  user  personnel. 

The  selection  of  persons  to  be  trained  for  the  new 
computer-related  programing  and  maintenance  jobs  most 
often  was  determined  by  an  individuars  educational 
background,  work  experience,  job  performance,  apti- 
tude, and  interest.  Tests  and  interviews  sometimes  were 
used  as  a screening  device.  On  the  other  hand,  operators 
and  supervisors  working  in  the  affected  production  unit 
when  the  computer  was  installed  automatically  received 
appropriate  training, 

Process  computers  were  introduced  in  survey  plants 
with  a minimum  of  industrial  relations  problems.  Special 
union-management  negotiations  or  grievances  related  to 
the  Introduction  of  process  computers  were  reported  at 
only  two  plants.  At  a petroleum  refinery,  a union  negoti- 
ated for  jurisdiction  over  all  computer  maintenance  and 
gained  jurisdiction  for  repair  of  minor  difficulties.  At  a 
power  plant,  a.  union  unsuccessfully  filed  grievances 
about  the  normal  abolition  of  two  extra  operators  jobs, 
claiming  that  operation  of  the  computerized  unit  was 
unsafe  without  the  extra  workers. 

Workers  were  represented  by  unions  at  9 of  the  12 
plants.  Collective  bargaining  agreements  at  survey  plants 
'generally  contained  provisions  which  protected  workers 
against  the  adverse  affects  of  technological  change. 
These  provisions  covered  advance  notice  to  employees, 


procedures  for  staffing  new  jobs,  establishment  of  wage 
rates,  eligibility  for  training,  and  procedures  for  layoffs, 
downgrading,  and  transfers. 

Formal  advance  notice  of  impending  installation  of 
process  computers  was  provided  at  most  plants  from  4 
months  to  2 years  in  advance  of  installation  during  meet- 
ings between  company  and  union  officials.  In  addition, 
employees  learned  about  these  pending  changes  through 
articles  published  in  company  newspapers  and  announce* 
ments  placed  on  bulletin  boards. 


In  general,  local  union  officials  interviewed  felt  that 
the  introduction  of  process  computers  was  par  of  the 
normal  technological  evolution  in  their  industry  and 
indicated  that  workers  faced  no  serious  problems  in  their 
adaption  to  computer  control.  Some  officials  were  more 
concerned  with  the  manpower  impacts  of  technological 
changes  other  than  computers.  However,  several  union 
representatives  foresaw  that  the  potential  of  computers 
for  adverse  manpower  effects  would  increase  as  the  level 
and  scope  of  their  control  is  extended. 


\ 

\ 
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CHAPTER  3.  ROLE  OF  THE  COMPUTER  IN  PROCESS  CONTROL 


The  electronic  digital  computer  is  the  culmination  of 
a series  of  major  developments  in  process  control  allow- 
ing more  automatic  control  of  many  different  types  of 
production  processes.  This  chapter  discusses  the  charao- 
teristics  of  computer  process  control  and  describes  some 
of  its  technical  forms. 

Characteristics  of  Computer  Control  Systems 

The  adoption  of  electronic  digital  computers  for  proc- 
ess control  is  part  of  the  evolutionary  trend  toward  more 
continuous  processing  and  less  dependence  on  manual 
control  in  the  process  industries. 

Prior  to  the  Introduction  of  the  digital  computer, 
equipment  such  as  automatic  controllers — which  auto- 
mat teal  ly  make  adjustments  to  keep  process  variables 
near  preset  values;  automatic  data  loggers — which  are 
connected  directly  to  the  process  to  provide  a perma- 
nent record  of  operating  conditions;  and  analog  com- 
puters— which  provide  automatic  control  over  a limited 
number  of  process  variables,  were  in  widespread  use  In 
the  process  industries. 

As  processes  became  more  complex  and  instruments 
more  numerous,  operators  frequently  were  inundated 
with  large  volumes  of  information.  The  number  of 
instruments,  the  complexity  of  variable  interactions, 
process  time  lags,  and  the  short  time  allotted  for  analysis 
and  decision  making  made  it  extremely  difficult,  even 
with  analog  computers  and  advanced  imminent  at  ion,  to 
incorporate  all  the  available  information  Into  accurate 
and  consistent  control  decisions.  These  problems,  in 
addition  to  anticipated  economic  gains,  led  to  the  appli- 
cation of  digital  computers  to  industrial  processes. 

One  eminent  authority  summarizes  the  potential  of 
electronic  digital  computers  for  process  control  in  the 
following  statement: 

Because  of  the  key  role  of  information  in  con- 
trol. . . .the  computer  is  a logical  tool  to  be  ap- 
plied: the  outstanding  characteristic  of  a digital 
computer  control  system  is  the  ability  to  acquire, 
assimilate,  analyze,  md  disseminate  large  amounts 
of  information  with  great  speed,  accuracy,  and 
flexibility.2 


Computers  originally  were  developed  for  engineering 
and  scientific  calculations  and  later  were  adapted  to 
business  data  processing  and  control  functions.  The 
development  of  industrial  process  control  computers 
parallels  that  of  scientific  and  business  computers. 
Modem  computers  are  in  their  “third  generation;1’  the 
first  used  vacuum  tubes,  the  second  used  transistors,  and 
the  third  uses  integrated  circuits.  Process  control  com- 
puters differ  from  business  and  scientific  computers, 
however,  in  that  they  are  smaller,  less  expensive,  more 
rugged,  and  designed  for  trouble  free  operation  under 
adverse  conditions.  Moreover,  they  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing input  directly  from  the  process.  They  depend  on  a 
number  of  rapidly  advancing  technologies  including 
electronics,  data  processing,  control  engineering,  opera- 
tions research,  and  systems  engineering,  and,  therefore, 
require  a great  deal  of  advanced  engineering  and  other 
skills  for  design,  installation,  programing,  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Since  195&,  when  the  first  industrial  control  com- 
puter was  introduced,  the  price  and  size  of  these 
machines  have  declined  while  their  speed  and  reliability 
hav^  increased.  Recently,  computer  manufacturers 
introduced  smaller  and  lower-priced  models*  which 
increase  the  prospective  number  and  type  of  control 
applications,  since  they  can  be  used  where  large  com- 
puters would  be  uneconomical. 

In  the  most  elementary  control  applications,  the 
computer  is  not  connected  directly  to  the  process  and 
functions  as  an  extension  of  instrumentation,  collecting 
and  recording  data  about  the  process  which  is  entered 
manually  and  interpreted  by  the  operator.  In  its  more 
advanced  functions,  however,  the  control  computer  is 
connected  directly  to  the  prooess  and  is  part  of  a total 
system  of  control.  These  advanced  functions  of  com- 
puter control  range  from  printing  out  explicit  instruc- 
tions for  an  operator  to  follow,  to  complete  automatic 
control  of  the  process. 

Control  computers  are  being  applied  to  large  sections 
of  plants  as  well  as  untf  operations  such  as  catalytic 
cracking  in  petroleum  refineries  and  hot  strip  mills  in 

r L 

'2  femarwel  S.  Saves.  Computer  Control  of  Industrial  Processes 
(New  York;  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1965),  p 4. 
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steel  plants.  They  may  be  used  eventually  in  integrated, 
companywidc  control  and  information  systems,  in 
which  economic  decisionmaking  as  well  as  engineering 
factors  would  be  considered  in  controlling  production. 
When  computers  are  Jinked  together  in  a plantwide 
system  of  control,  those  computers  at  the  top  of  (his 
hierarchy  determine  the  level  of  production  of  the 
computers  controlling  individual  processes.  They  also 
coordinate  many  plant  operations  such  as  raw  material 
requirements,  maintenance  of  the  size  of  inventory, 
scheduling  of  materials,  future  orders,  and  equipment 
capacity.  For  the  first  time,  the  problems  of  operating 
complicated  and  interrelated  units  and  processes  dose  to 
optimum  production  and  integrating  their  operation 
with  that  of  the  entire  plant  can  be  resolved. 

Hie  components  of  a process  control  computer 
system  indicated  in  chart  l are  basically  the  same  as 
those  of  a business  or  scientific  computer  system:  A 
memory  unit  in  which  data  are  stored;  a control  unit 
which  directs  computations  and  switching;  an  arithmetic 
unit  which  calculates;  and  input-output  units  which  pro- 
vide communication  with  the  computer  (such  as  type- 
writers, paper  tape  readers,  manual  keyboards,  etc.}.  The 
control  and  arithmetic  units  sometimes  are  called  (he 
central  processing  unit. 

Unlike  a business  and  scientific  computer  system, 
however,  a control  computer  system  is  connected 


1.  Component*  of  a proems  computer  sys- 
tem, including  main  frame,  disc  memory, 
card  punch  and  reader,  printer,  printout 
typewriters,  and  signet  terminal  cabinets. 

6 


directly  to  sensing  devices  which  measure  product  quali- 
ties, raw  material  characteristics,  temperatures,  flows, 
pressures,  and  other  process  conditions.  Various  signal 
converters  change  the  signals  from  these  sensing  devices 
into  a digital  form  usable  by  the  computer.  Signals 
from  the  computer  are  often  relayed  through  analog 
controllers  to  devices  or  positioners  in  the  process.  These 
qontrol  devices  icgulate  die  temperatures,  flows,  or 
other  variables  at  the  desired  operating  conditions. 
In  another  form  of  process  control,  called  direct 
digital  control  (DDC),  the  analog  controllers  are 
omitted,  and  the  computer  is  connected  directly  to  the 
control  devices  or  actuators. 

The  operator  communicates  with  the  computer 
through  input-output  equipment.  He  can  supply  infor- 
mation to  the  computer  through  pushbuttons,  switches, 
knobs,  typewriter  keyboards,  and  punched  paper  tape 
or  cards.  The  operator  receives  information  from  the 
computer  by  alarm  buzzers,  horns  or  lights,  digital  indi- 
cators, typewriter  printouts,  and  video  displays.  How- 
ever, he  can  bypass  the  computer  entirely  by  taking 
direct  readings  from  sensors  and  entering  changes  in  the 
process  through  the  analog  controllers  or  by  adjusting 
control  devices  manually. 

F unctions  of  the  Computer 

Of  the  24  applications  surveyed,  7 involved  the  simple 
form,  called  open-loop  control,  in  which  the  computer 
monitors  instruments,  gathers  data,  makes  calculations 
used  by  the  operator  in  making  control  decisions,  and 
activates  audio  or  visual  alarms  in  case  of  malfunctions. 
(See  table  I .)  Seventeen  of  the  applications  involved  a 
more  advanced  form,  referred  to  as  closed-loop  control, 
in  which  the  computer  calculates  the  exact  control  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  and  performs  the  control  automatically, 
in  addition  to  performing  open-loop  functions. 

To  undertake  these  automatic  closed-loop  control 
functions,  the  computer  is  connected  directly  to  process 
instruments;  this  procedure  allows  the  computer  to 
make  control  decisions  and  adjust  controls  automati- 
cally, thereby  assuming  some  functions  which  previously 
were  done  by  the  operator.  The  interrelationship  of  the 
operator  to  the  process  aeid  the  compulci  l*1  these  two 
main  categories  of  control  is  presented  in  chart  2. 


Advanced  Forms  of  Control 

Optimizing  control,  used  at  all  five  survey  cltemical 
plants  and  petroleum  refineries,  is  one  of  the  most 
advanced  forms  of  computer  control.  This  form  of  con- 
trol can  incorporate  the  functions  of  a closed-loop 
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chart  i.  A DIGITAL  COMPUTER  CONTROL  SYSTEM -i/ 


Jj  ADAPTED  FROM  THOMAS  M.  STOUT,  “MANPOWER  IMPLICATIONS  OF  PROCESS 
CONTROL  COMPUTERS  IN  THE  PROCESS  INDUSTRIES/'  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHANGE  AND  EMPLOYMENT.  VOL.l,  TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNOLOGY.  AUTOMATION,  AND  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS. 
FEBRUARY  1966,  p.  N266. 

NOTE:  SOLID  LINES  INDICATE  AUTOMATIC  SIGNAL  AND  DATA  TRANSMISSION;  BROKEN 
LINES  INDICATE  MANUAL  OPERATIONS. 
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Table  1.  Level  of  control  for  computer  application*  in  survey  plant* 


Highest  level  of  control  attained  * 

Plant  and  application 

Open-loop  control  (monitor, 
log,  calculate,  alarm  or 
instruct  operator) 

Closed-loop  control 
' (automatic  control 
of  variables) 

Pape  rm  ill: 

- 

caching  ■ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + ■ + 

X 

Chemical  plants: 

iif  ■ + + + ++  + + + + ++  + + + + + + + + + + ++  + + + + ++  + + + • + 

X 

Ethanolamine  (DDC)  

X 

Corporate  research  laboratory  ....................... 

X 

Muttjpiant  production  monitoring 

X 

Plant  control  (4  computers) 

X 

Detergent  (DDQ  <2  computers)  ..................... 

Analytical  laboratory  ............. ................. 

X 

X 

Ammdnta  . * + + . + + * * * * + + + + * + * , * t * * + ♦ * * + * , . + . . ■ ■ , ■ + 

X 

Petroleum  refineries: 

Ctude  distlUation  ...  * . . + + + .+  + .. 

X 

Catalytic  reforming  .............................  - . 

X 

Polymerization 

X 

Catalytic  cracking  

X 

+ 

Hydraulic  cemGnt  plant: 

Rotary  kiln 

- 

X 

Steel  mills: 

Multiplant  fuel  and  utilities  utilization  and 

power  prediction 

X 

Baric  oxygen  furnace  .............................. 

X 

Hot  strip  mill 

X 

Tinning  line 

X 

Tinning  line 

X 

Continuous  annealing  UnC  

X 

Electric  pqpytirplants: 

Genera ting^tation  . , 

w*  X 

1 

Generating  station 

X 

Generating  station  ...... ^ . . . 

X 

Generating  station  ^ . 

X 

* If  one  or  mote  process  variables  arc  controlled  automatically  by  the  computer,  the  application  Is  clantfied  as  a ckised-loop 
system  although  the  process  is  not  necessarily  fully  controlled  automatically.  All  systems  so  classified  also  perform  functions 
such  as  monitoring  instruments,  logging  data,  performing  calculations,  and  alarming. 


system  while  also  controlling  ultimate  goals  su6h  as 
production  costs,  yields,  or  efficiencies.  The  objective  is 
to  achieve  the  best  or  most  desirable  operating  condi- 
tions. The  computer  takes  into  consideration  all  signifi- 
cant  variables,  calculates  the  best  process  conditions,  and 
applies  the  integrated  control  change/  necessary  to 
achieve  the  most  desirable  performance.  This  type  of 
control  is  particularly  appropriate  for  continuous  proc- 
esses in'  which  many  variables  interact  simultaneously. 
Optimizing  control,  for  example;  can  be  used  to  achieve 
the  most  profitable  product  mix  from  a given  input  of 
raw  materials. 

8 


Tn  direct  digital  control  (DDC),  another  advanced 
form  of  computer  control  studied  at  two  survey  plants, 
analog  controllers  and  other  equipment  used  in  conven- 
tional control  are  eliminated,  and  the  computer  itself 
receives  instrument  signals  and  produces  control  slpials 
which  are  sent  directly  to  the  process.  An  advantage  of 
this  system  is  that,  for  some  types  of  installations,  the 
cost  of  the  computer  control  system  can  be  offset  by  the 
elimination  of  conventional  instruments  and  control 
equipment.  A disadvantage,  however,  is  the  difficulty  in 
reverting  to  manual  control  in  case  of  computer  mal- 
function. 

Fj  _ 
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chart  2.  BASIC  RELATIONSHIPS  IN 
OPEN-LOOP  AND  CLOSED-LOOP  CONTROL-17 


IN  OPEN* LOOP  CONTROL  THE  COMPUTER  RECEIVES  INFORMATION  ON  PROCESS 
CONDITIONS  DIRECTLY  FROM  PROCESS  INSTRUMENTS.  THE  OPERATOR,  HOWEVERj  STILL 
INTERPRETS  COMPUTER  COMPUTATIONS  ANO  UNDERTAKES  CONTROL  ACTIONS  MANUALLY. 


CLOSED-LOOP 


IN  CLOSED-LOOP  CONTROL,  OPERATOR  INTERVENTION  THEORETICALLY  IS  ELIMINATED. 
THE  COMPUTER  RECEIVES  INFORMATION  DIRECTL/  FROM  THE  PROCESS  INSTRUMENTS, 
PERFORMS  CALCULATIONS  ON  THE  DATA,  AND  APPLIES  THE  RESULTING  CONTROL  DECISIONS 
AUTOMATICALLY  THROUGH  INSTRUMENTS  TO  PROCESS  EQUIPMENT.  HOW  EVER, OPERATOR 
GENERALLY  IS  REQUIRED  TO  OVERSEE  OPERATIONS  AND  TO  MAKE  SOME  MANUAL 
ADJUSTMENTS.  PAR,  CULARLY  IN  THE  EVENT  OF  MALFUNCTIONS. 


U ADAPTED  FROM  EMANUELS, SAVASf  COMPUTER  CONTROL  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
PROCESSES,  NEW  YORK:  MCGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  1965,  pp.  4-6, 

NOTE:  BROKEN  LINES  INDICATE  MANUAL  HANDLING  OF  INFORMATION;  SOLID  LINES 
AUTOMATIC  TRANSMISSION. 
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CHAPTER  4.  STATUS  AND  APPLICATIONS  OF  PROCESS  COMPUTERS 


Process  computers  have  been  introduced  gradually, 
but  the  outlook  is  for  their  more  widespread  adoption. 
This  chapter  presents  information  on  extent  of  use  and 
trends  in  installation,  and  includes  examples  of  applies- 
tions  in  survey  plants. 

Extent  of  Use 

As  of  July  196$,  at  least  1,674  digital  process  com- 
puters were  reported  installed  or  on  order  in  the  United 
States;  this  figure  is  based  on  information  contained  in 
trade  journals,  technical  publications,  and  survey  field 
visits.  The  number  installed  in  the  U.S.  accounts  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  world  total.  (See  chart  3.) 
Installations  counted  encompass  all  applications  of  proc- 
ess control  computers,  including  those  outside  of  process 
industries,  and  those  that  are  used  for  applications  other 
than  for  control  of  a production  process. 

Hie  electric  power  industry,  a process  industry 
included  in  the  study,  is  the  leading  user  of  process  con- 
trol computers  in  the  United  States,  With  292  installed 
in  this  industry  as  of  July  1968.  Next  in  importance 
among  major  categories  of  users,  as  indicated  in  table  2, 
is  aerospace  with  252  installations;  followed  by  discrete 
manufacturing  industries  with  178;  and  research,  medi- 
cine, and  education  with  166  process  computers.  Indus- 
trial chemicals  and  iron  and  steel,  two  process  industries 
also  included  in  the  study,  reported  156  and  i32  instal- 
lations, respectively. 


Trends  in  Installation 

The  first  on-line  application  of  a digital  process  com- 
puter was  at  an  electric  power  generating  station  in 
March  1958.  This  application,  however,  involved  ealeu-, 
la  ting  station  efficiency  rather  than  actual  process  con- 
trol. The  fust  on-line  process  computer  application  to 
incorporate  a control  function  became  operational  in 
March  1959  at  a catalytic  polymerization  unit  in  a petro- 
leum refinery.  Since  early  process  computer  systems 
Were  experimental  and  very  costly,  relatively  few  were 
reported  installed  until  about  1963.  As  information 
about  the  technology  and  advantages  of  computer  proc- 
ess control  and  more  reliable  equipment  became  more 
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widely  available,  the  number  of  installations  expanded 
rapidly.  From  September  1963  to  July  l%$,  digital 
process  computers  reported  installed  or  on  order  in  the 
United  States  increased  more  than  sevenfold. 


Applications  of  Process  Control  Computers 
in  Plants  Surveyed 

Electric  power  plants.  AJ1  of  the  electric  power  plants 
visited  for  information  were  using  process  computers  to 
assist  in  the  operation  of  electric  generating  equipment. 
Computer  functions  included  data  logging,  alarming,  and 
equipment  performance  monitoring;  these  operations 
consisted  of  scanning  numerous  Instrument  readings, 
recording  process  information  periodically,  preparing 
performance  reports,  and  alarming  the  operators  when 
problems  are  sensed.  (See  table  3 for  a list  of  applica- 
tions in  survey  plants  and  appendix  B-2  for  distribution 
of  computers  by  major  applications  m the  six  industries 
surveyed.) 

At  a survey  electric  power  plant , for  example,  the 
computer  logs  all  key  variables  and  prints  out  a record  of 
plant  equipment  performance,  such  as  boiler  efficiencies, 
heater  and  'pump  performance,  and  turbine  operating 
ratios.  The  system  is  designed  to  discover  malfunctions 
rapidly  and  can  detect  problems  that,  prior  to  computer 
control,  might  not  have  been  observed  until  equipment 
failure. 

Industrial  chemical  plants.  A Large  chemical  plant. 
Whose  major  product  Is  et  ylene,  uses  a complex  multi- 
computer system  to  provide  operator  guide  control  over 
almost  all  operations  in  the  plant.  The  system  monitors 
and  collects  data  on  over  1,500  plant  variables,  alarms  in 
case  of  dangerous  trends,  and  prepares  calculations 
which  are  used  to  economically  balance  operating  condi- 
tions. 

Another  computer  system  application  is  control  of 
the  operation  of  analytical  instruments  in  production 
control  laboratories.  In  this  type  of  system,  a computer 
is  connected  directly  to  chromatographs  and  other  labo- 
ratory instruments,  and  replaces  tedious  manual  opera- 
tions by  preparing  results  of  chemical  analysis  almost 
instantaneously.  In  one  survey  chemical  plant,  for 
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1958 


1959 


1960 


SOURCE:  SEE  TABLE  2. 


MARCH 

1961 


MARCH 

1965 


MARCH 

1967 


3,094 


JULY 


AUGUST 

1965  1966  1967  1968 

{/  Includes  computers  installed  and  on  order. 
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Table  2,  Installations  or  digital  process  computers  reported  in  the  United  States,  by  major  categories  of  users,  cumulative  totals, 
1958-64 


Category 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Mar, 

1961 

Sept. 

1963 

Mai. 

1965 

Aug, 

1965 

Sept. 

1966 

Mai,  ! 
1967 

July 

19681 

United  States,  total  , ■ 

1 

7 

15 

37 

238  . 

409. 

518 

792 

907 

1,674 

Process  Industrie*  studied  - , ■ 

1 

1 

15 

37 

175 

293 

340 

445 

496 

738 

Electric  power 

1 

1 

1 

10 

78 

no 

130 

169 

1/1 

292 

Industrial  chemicals 

0 

0 

5 

8 

31 

60 

72 

90 

120 

156 

lion  and  steel  

0 

1 

3 

9 

24 

62 

69 

102 

104 

132 

Petroleum  refining 

0 

5 

6 

10 

29 

36 

43 

51 

68 

no 

Pulp,  paper,  and  board  . , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

17 

17 

19 

19 

28 

Hydraulic  cement  ...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

9 

14 

14 

20 

(Vher  industry  groups  . * + + . 

n 

n 

0 

0 

63 

116 

178 

34  7 

411 

936 

Aerospace 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

IS 

23 

101 

125 

252 

Discrete  manufacturing, . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

24 

34 

56 

60 

178 

Research,  medicine,  and 
education  . . , * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

26 

45 

69 

72 

166 

Of*  and  natural  gas  pro- 
duction and  pipelining. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

20 

36 

S3 

69 

118 

Miscellaneous  ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

31 

40 

68 

85 

222 

1 Totsu  includes  computers  installed  and  on  order. 


SOURCE:  Boiic  data  risen  to  compile  the  totals  were  obtained  from  Control  Engineering,  "Process  Computer  Scorecards,” 
1961-6*.  Dates  used  in  the  table,  from  March  1961  to  July  1968,  correspond  to  the  dates  of  these  ''Scorecards,”  The  Control 
Engineering  data  were  supplemented  and  adjusted  by  using  additional  information  from  Oil  and  Gins  Jonnutl,  ’’Computer  Control 
in  the  Oil  Industry,”  1963-67;  "Wcstinghouse.  Installation  List  of  Process  Computers,”  1966;  Iron  and  Steel  Engineer,  "Process 
Computers— Their  Place  in  the  Jteet  Industry,”  i965;  "Manpower  implications  of  Process  Control  Computers  in  the  Process 
Industries,”  a study  prepared  for  the  National  Commission  on  Technology.  Automation  and  Economic  Progress,  1966;  and  in- 
formation Rom  survey  Held  visits.  (For  more  detail  about  most  of  these  sources,  see  the  selected  annotated  bibliography  p.  63,) 


example,  such  a system  is  teadin?,  to  better  control  over 
operations  in  the  total  plant.  Another  survey  plant  is 
planning  to  install  a similar  system  with  the  addition  of 
remote  stations  connected  to  instruments  in  operating 
units  in  the  plant  so  that  results  of  analysis  could  he 
used  immediately  to  adjust  operating  processes. 

Control  of  ammonia  production  was  another  impor- 
tant computer  task  illustrated  at  a survey  plant,  where  a 
computer  provided  closed-loop  control  over  key  por* 
tions  of  the  process.  The  computer  is  used  to  control 
variables  such  as  temperatures,  pressures,  flow  rates,  and 
gas  and  catalyst  activity.  The  system  also  adjusts  instru- 
ments to  compensat ; for  changes  in  weather  and  keeps 
the  process  operating  economically. 

Direr*  digital  control  (DDC)  was  in  use  at  two  chem* 
ical  plants  visited.  In  one  facility,  this  advanced  type  of 
computer  control  was  being  used  on  an  experimental 
basis  for  production  of  a detergent.  The  other  facility, 
however,  was  using  DDC  for  a larger  operating  unit, 
Both  users  reported  significant  improvement  in  control 
with  DDC.  ■ 

Iron  and  steel.  Computers  have  been  applied  to  many 
major  operations  in  the  cycle  of  making  steel,  from  the 
inilial  steps  of  preparation  of  uw  materials  for  the  blast 


furnace  to  the  final  production  of  finished  steel  shape.,. 
The  use  of  process  control  computers  in  the  basic 
oxygen  si  eelmaking  process,  for  example,  is  one  of  (he 
most  important  applications.  At  a survey  steel  plant,  the 
function  of  a computer  system  which  is  not  connected 
directly  to  the  process  is  to  calculate  and  transmit  to  the 
furnace  operator  instructions  about  how  much  scrap, 
molten  Iron,  flux,  and  oxygen  to  use  for  a specific  heat. 

Another  important  application,  control  of  significant 
operations  al  a hot  strip  mill,  was  observed  at  a survey 
plant.  Functions  of  the  computer  system  included  track- 
ing (he  location  of  steel  slabs  being  processed  through 
the  mill,  controlling  the  rate  of  processing  and  the 
temperature  and  u<rnensions  of  the  stabs,  and  collecting 
and  recording  production  data.  A different  survey  plant 
was  using  computers  for  control,  of  electrolytic  tinning 
lines.  The  system  at  this  plant  regulates  t^e  amount  of 
tin  deposited,  based  upon  manually  entered  order  data, 
and  provides  complete  records  for  production,  account- 
ing, and  quality  control  purposes. 

Petroleum  refining.  Computer  control  of  catalytic 
cracking,  a refining  operation  that  has  numeral!:  com- 
puter installations,  was  observed  at  one  survey  plant. 
The  computer  system  is  used  to  regulate  temperature 
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Tabic  3.  Computer  applications  in  survey  plants 


Industry 

Applications 

Number  of  computer 
systems  in  survey 

Electric  power 

Steam  electric  generating  station 

4 

Industrial  chemicals 

Styrene  process 

i 

Ethanoiamme  process 

1 

Ammonia  process 

1 

Muttiplant  production  monitoring 
Control  of  all  major  processes  ip  plant  including 
manufacture  of  ethylene,  benzene,  other 
petrochemicals;  steam  generation;  and 

1 

Jl 

plant  utilities 

Soft  defttgent  process 

Laboratory  itubru cherts  (chromatographs)  in 

z. 

production  laboratory 
Laboratory  instrument*  (chromatographs)  in 

l 

* , 

research  laboratory 

l 

IiOrt  and  steel ................... 

Fuel  and  utilities  utilization  and  power  demand 

Basic  oxygen  furnace 

1 

Hot  strip  mill 

1 

Continuous  annealing  line 

l 

Electrolytic  tinning  line 

2 

Petiole  am  refining 

Crude  distillation  process 

1 

p * 

Catalytic  reforming  process 

1 

Polymerisation  process 

1 

Catalytic  cracking  process 

I 

Pulp,  paper,  and  board ............ 

Papermaking  machine 

i I 

Hydraulic  cement  rotary  KUn ....... 

Rotary  kBn  j 

1 1 

* 4 computers.  r 

* 2 cc-upuieta. 


SOURCE:  Plant  visits. 


and  flow  rates,  thereby  allowing  the  unit  to  operate 
closer  to  equipment  knits.  In  addition*  the  system  logs 
automatically  130  instrument  readings  per  minute,  a 
task  that  would  be  impossible  to  do  manually. 

Another  primary  application  observed  at  a survey 
plant  was  control  of  a crude  distillation  unit.  Hie  com- 
puter, by  means  of  an  optimizing  program*  adjusts 
process  instruments  automatically  to  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  high  valued  products  in  relation  to  low  valued 
products,  taking  into  account  variables  such  as  changes 
in  raw  materials,  process  balance,  and  external  tempera, 
ture.  The  system  also  logs  data  and  alarms  operators  in 
case  of  malfunctions. 

Pulp,  paper  and  board.  Control  over  a papermaking 
tiv'ihine,  the  major  computer  application  in  the  paper 
industry,  was  observed  at  a paper  mill  included  in  the 
study.  The  computer  control  system  informs  the  crew 
when  selected  process  variables  are  out  of  limits,  and 
automatically  adjusts  the  settings  of  instruments  for 
changes  in  paper  grade,  weights,  and  moisture  content. 
Both  operator  guide  functions  and  automatic  control 
functions  are  involved. 


Hydraulic  cement  industry.  Kiln  control,  which  con- 
sists of  the  operation  of  a long  rotating  tube  in  which 
the  blended  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
cement  are  heated,  the  most  widely  used  computer 
application  in  the  cement  industry,  was  Illustrated  at  a 
survey  plant.  The  computer  at  this  [riant  maintains  auto- 
matic conlrul  over  several  key  kiln  variables,  Including 
kiln  speed,  and  logs  separate  readings  from  5 8 instru- 
ments in  the  kiln;  over  500  readings  are  made  every 
minute. 


Application  of  Process  Computers 
in  Industries  ot  Studied 

Oil  field  control  is  a major  computer  application  in 
the  production  of  petroleum.  A computer,  linked  to  a 
large  number  of  operating  oil  wells  in  a fold,  provides 
automatic  Pumping,  sampling,  and  monitoring;  prepares 
production  reports;  and  indicates  problem  wells.  Similar 
computer  control  systems  are  in  use  itinalural  gas  fields. 

t i i L*  13- 
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Some  Typical  Control  Rooms  and  Units  Under 
Computer  Control  in  Industries  Studies 


ERJC 


2 


Catalytic  Reformer  in  a Petroleum 
Refinery 


3 


4 


6 


Turbine  - Generator  in  Electric 
Generating  Station 
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Some  Typical  Control  Rooms  and  Units  Under 

in  industries  Studies 


7 


Bade  Oxygen  Furnace  In 


Steel  Plant 


Kiln  in  Cement  Plant 
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In  the  gas  transmission  industry,  the  key  computer  appli- 
cation is  pipeline  control 

The  automobile  industry  is  using  an  increasing 
number  of  process  computers  for  applications  such  as 
quality  control  and  parts  matching  on  auto  assembly 
lines > testing  f subassemblies  and  completed  autos*  and 
control  over  drafting  machines.  Some  computer  applica- 
tions in  other  durable  goods  industries  ate  control  over 
the  manufacture  of  electronic  components  and  the 
operation  of  banks  of  machine  tools. 


Process  computers  ate  used  jn  the  aerospace  industry 
for  applications  such  as  missilt  launch  and  tracking, 
simulation  studies  of  spacecraft  and  airplane  operation, 
and  static  firing  tests  of  jet  and  rocket  engines. 

Other  computer  applications  iu elude  patieut  moui- 
torlug  in  hospitals;  control  of  aluminum  and  copper 
refining  operations  aud  aluminum  rolling  mills;  control 
over  dyeing  processes  in  the  textile  industry;  traffic 
control;  railroad  car  classification;  and  control  of 
bakeries,  warehouses,  and  mining  operations. 


CHAPTER  5.  COSTS  AND  BENEFITS  OF  INSTALLING 
PROCESS  CONTROL  COMPUTERS 


Management's  decisions  to  adopt  the  new  technology 
are  affected  greatly  by  the  cost  of  installing  process 
computer  systems  and  the  expected  benefits  to  be 
gained.  This  chapter  discusses  the  costs i benefits,  and 
problems  reported  at  survey  plants. 


Costs  at  Survey  Plants 

The  computer  and  auxiliary  equipment  in  survey 
plants  were  purchased,  leased,  or  rented  from  system 
vendors.  Costs  of  process  computer  systems  at  survey 
. plants  ranged  from  £200X100  to  SJ  ,500,000.  (See  tables 
4 and  5 which  provide  information  about  the  costs  of 
purchasing,  leasing,  or  renting  selected  process  com- 
puters and  other  system  costs.)  One  important  factor 
determining  the  amount  expended  was  the  stage  of 
development  of  the  innovation.  Eajty,  pioneering  instal- 
lations had  high  costsHueTo  file  experimental  nature  of 
the  technology.  Time  and  technical  effort  involved 
tended  to  be  greater  than  comparable,  more  recent 
installations.  Numerous  equipment  and  programing 
problems  occurred  with  early  installations.  Some  of  the 
costs  of  the  earlier  projects,  however,  were  underwritten 
by  computer  vendors  in  an  effort  to  gain  experience 
with  process  control  computers  and  to  gain  a foothold  in 
the  industry. 

A second  factor  affecting  costs  was  the  complexity  of 
the  installation.  A system  designed  specifically  for  con. 
trol  over  a small  portion  of  a simple  process,  for 
example,  especially  one  superimposed  upon  a preexist, 
tng,  highly  instrumented  analog  control  system,  Cost 
much  less  than  a highly  complex,  multicomputer  system 
designed  specifically  for  complete  control  over  a newly- 
bulit  major  facility. 

The  degree  of  control  of  the  system  was  a third  deter- 
minant of  its  cost.  Installations  that  were  designed  for 
fairly  simple,  control  functions,  such  as  data  logging, 
usually  required  less  time,  effort,  and  instrumentation 
than  more  highly  sophisticated  computer  operations, 
such  as  automatic  control,  and  therefore  cost  less  to 
implement . 

Replacement  systems  tended  to  be  lower  in  cost  than 
original  installations  largely  because  some  of  the  pro-H 


graming  and  plant  instrumentation  could  be  carried  over 
to  the  new  system.  Also,  the  cost  of  the  replacement 
computer  usually  was  appreciably  less  than  the  original 
unit,  despite  its  increased  speed,  computing  power,  and 
reliability. 

Objectives 

The  companies  surveyed  reported  a number  of  major 
objectives  for  introducing  computer  process  control. 
(See  table  6.)  Cost  savings  through  lower  raw  material 
and  fuel  requirements  was  the  most  frequently  cited  ob- 
jective, followed  by  the  desudto  optimize  product  mix 
and  yield  to  produce  a combination  of  products  with  the 
greatest  market  value.  Other  goals  included  increased 
production,  expanded  process  knowledge,  improved  op- 
erating efficiency,  and  more  experience  in  computer 
process  control.  Lowering  manpower  costs  was  an  ob- 
jective in  only  4 of  12  survey  plants,  primarily  because 
labor  costs  in  units  to 'be  placed  under  computer  control 
made  up  a relatively  small  proportion  of  total  produc- 
tion costs  at  most  survey  plants.  (However,  in  several  in- 
stances, plants  reported  increased  productivity,  Le.,  dc. 
creased  unit  labor  requirements,  as  a result  of  increased 
output  with  the  same  size  labor  force.) 

Benefits  of  Computer  Control 

Process  control  computers  brought  about  significant 
operating  improvements*,  the  result  was  that  the  objec- 
tives cited  in  the  preceding  section  generally  were 
realised.  The  nature  and  extent  of  these  improvements 
were  influenced  by  factors  such  as  market  demand, 
degree1  of  computer  control,  efficiency  of  preexisting 
conventional  controls,  and  nature  of  the  process  com 
trolled.  Since  there  factors  may  vary  over  time  and 
between  and  within  plants,  the  care  examples  of  achieve- 
ments presented  below  should  be  considered  as  illustra- 
tive only.  They  could  bo  significantly  different  in  plants 
not  surveyed  or  in  survey  plants  at  different  times. 

Examples  of  achievements  at  survey  plants.  Although 
computer  installations  at  several  survey  plants  were  not 
‘ fully  operational,  significant  operating  economies  and 
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Ti  jle  4.  Costs  of  selected  process  computet  systems  in  survey  plants  with  purchased  computers 


Computer  and  auxiliary 
equipment  1 

Programing  and  systems 

analysis  ^ 

Installation  and  additional 

instrumentation  ^ ■ 

Training^ 

Type  of  application 

■ 1-  L 

Total 

cost 

Amount 

Percent  of 
total  system 
cost 

Amount 

1 Percent  of 
total  system 
cast 

Amount 

Percent  of 
total  system 
cost 

Amount 

Pfercent  of 
total  system 
cost 

Multicomputer  system  controlling  all 
major  processes  in  large  chemical 
plant  + + + . + . > , > , > - + -*  + - + ...-41  + 

$1,500,000 

$1,125,000 

75/1 

3 $225 ,000 

15.0 

$150/100 

10.0 

Complex  system  for  control  of  an 
electric  generating  Station 

850,000 

400,000 

47.1 

190,000 

22.4 

250/100 

29.4 

10,000 

1.2 

Operator  guide  control  over  a 
major  process  in  a steel  plant 

310/100 

290,000 

35.8 

300,000 

37.0 

1 200,000 

24.7 

20,000 

2.5 

Operator  guide  control  of 
electric  generating  station 

720/100 

3004)00 

41.7 

140,000 

19.4 

■r 

! 275/100 

38.2 

5/100 

.7 

Direct  digital  control  of  a 
chemical  process 

500,000 

275/100 

55/1 

75,000 

15jQ 

150/100 

30.0 

Control  over  a key  portion  of  a 
chemical  process  (early 
installation) 

453,000 

253/100 

57.0 

75,000 

15.6 

110/100 

24.3 

10,000 

2.2 

Control  Of  analytical  instruments 
in  chemical  plant  laboratory  ........ 

235,290 

150/100 

63.0 

58,320 

25.0 

16,470 

7.0 

+ 

Experimental  direct  digital 
control  system  using  2 com- 
puters in  a chemical  plant 

222,000 

157,000 

70.7 

50/100 

22.5 

104)00 

4.5 

5/100 

2.3 

1 Central  processor,  auxilary  memory,  analog/digital  signal  converters,  and  input/output  equipment  such  as  operator  console,  typewriters!  and  tape  equipment, 

2 Analysis  of  process,  preparation  of  process  model,  programing  for  process  control,  and  system  operation. 

2 New  instrumentation  needed  for  process  control  [installation  of  computer  equipment,  and  instrumentation  including  site  preparation, 

4 Instructing  employees  in  programing,  computer  technology,  maintenance,  and  system  operation. 

5 includes  training. 
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Table  5*  Costs  of  selected  process  computer  systems  in  survey  plants  with  tented  or  leased  computers 


Type  of  application  1 

Rental  or  lease 
costs  for 
computer  and 
auxiliary 
equipment  2 

Programing  and 
systems 
analysis  ^ 

Installation  and 
additional 

Ins  (rumen  ration  4 

Training5 

Control  over  key  process  in  a paper  plant . . . 

$14,000/mo. 

5150,000 

5200,000 

5100,000 

Control  of  a petroleum  refuting  process 

(early  installation) 

Corirql  over  a complex  petroleum 

7,500/mo- 

250,000 

100,000 

2,000 

refining  process 

7,500/mo. 

250,000 

200,000 

5/100 

Control  over  a key  process  In  a paper 

plant  ^replacement  computer)  ■ ■ * * 

7,000/rtio. 

80,000 

30,000 

30/100 

Control  over  major  portions  of  a 

cement  manufacturing  process  ■ ■ ■ ■ 

5,750/mo. 

170/100 

65,000 

- 

1 These  applications  involve  varying  levels  of  automatic  control. 

2 Rental  or  lease  costs  usually  include  costs  of  maintenance. 

3 Analysis  of  process,  preparation  of  process  model,  programing  for  process  control,  and  system  operation. 

4 New  instrumentation  needed  for  process  control,  installation  of  computer  equipment,  and  instrumentation  including  site 
preparation. 

5 Instructing  employees  in  programing,  computet  technology , maintenance,  and  system  operation. 


Table  6.  Management's  objectives  in  introducing  computer 
process  control 


Objective 

Number  of  times 
mentioned  at 
survey  plant  1 

Reduce  raw  material  and  fuel  costs.  ■ ■ . 

9 

Optimize  production-  , . 

6 

Increase  production- * ■ ■ * 

5 

Increase  process  knowledge 
Improve  plant  or  unit  operating 

4 

efficiency. 

4 

Improve  product  quality ........  . . « 

Gain  experience  with  computer 

4 

process  control 

4 

Reduce  manpower  requirements 

Provide  better  or  more  rapid 

4 

analysis  

3 

Increase  equipment  availability 

2 

Other^  T . . + 

5 

1 Several  objectives  generally  were  given  at  each  survey 

plant.  ’ 

2 These  objectives  include  the  desire  to  Improve  data 
gathering  procedures,  reduce  equipment  damage,  improve  plant 
safety,  achieve  process  stability,  and  increase  information 
available  to  operators. 

other  benefits  subject  io  measurement  were  reported  at 
most  plants. 

Fuel  and  raw  material  savings  were  achieved  at  seven 
plants  and  anticipated  at  another;  for  example: 


A chemical  plant  producing  ammonia  reduced  raw 
material  and  fuel  costs  by  2 percent  each. 

A steel  plant  using  process  computers  to  optimize  and 
predict  fuel  and  power  needs  lowered  fuel  oil  require- 
ments by  4 pei cent  and  purchased  power  consumption 
by  6 percent. 

At  another  steel  plant » computer  control  of  .sic 
oxygen  furnace  operations  for  charge  calculations,  anal- 
ysis, and  data  logging  lowered  oxygen  costs  by  5 per- 
cent, since  fewer  adjustments  or  corrections  to  the  heats 
were  needed. 

Labor  savings  were  achieved  at  three  plants  and  ex- 
pected at  two  others: 

At  a targe  petrochemical  complex,  a process  control 
computer  used  for  chemical  anaylysts  in  an  analytical 
laboratory  brought  about  savings  of  $20,000  a year  and 
displaced  seven  laboratory  analysts  due  to  more  rapid 
and  more  accurate  analysis  of  samples. 

At  a steel  plant,  savings  from  computer  control  of  a 
hot  strip  mill  resulted,  in  part,  from  lower  unit  labor 
requirements  as  throughput  tonnage  increased  while  the 
work  staff  increased  proportionately  much  less.  The 
higher  throughput  rate  was  brought  about  by  faster  slab 
processing  and  the  ability  to  more  quickly  reset  the  mill 
for  processing  different  steel  products,  enabling  an  extra 
20  to  30  slabs  lo  be  produced  per  shift. 
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At  the  steel  mill  with  the  computer  controlled  basic 
oxygen  furnace,  labor  requirements  were  lower  by  5 per* 
cent  because  fewer  manual  operations  were  needed. 

Production  increased  at  S plants  and  was  expected  to 
increase  at  two  others,  for  example; 

At  a paper  plant , use  of  computer  control  and  exten- 
sive new  instrumentation  on  a paper  machine  reduced 
grade  change  time  by  20  percent,  increased  speed  by  15 
percent,  and  im proved  machine  efficiency  2 percent  for 
a net  increase  in  production  of  19  percent. 

A petroleum  refinery  achieved  a 3 percent  increase  in 
the  production  of  a polymerization  unit  with  no  increase 
in  the  amount  of  raw  material  used. 

At  a cement  plant,  computer  control  of  a rotary  kiln 
greatly  re  ’ ^ed  fluctuations  from  desired  values  and 
resulted  in  » note  uniform  product  and  10  to  13  percent 
greater  output. 

Savings  from  computer  control  were  quite  substantial 
in  some  cases: 

In  a large  new  chemical  plant,  savings  were  estimated 
to  be  about  $400,000  annually,  based  on  comparison 
with  an  equivalent  plant  without  computer  control. 
Reduction  in  initial  staffing  saved  $224,000,  process 
improvements  due  to  quicker  access  to  data  saved 
$120,000,  and  increased  engineer  and  technician  pro* 
ductivity  saved  $56,000. 

At  o petroleum  refinery,  the  computer  adjusts  the 
control  devices  to  compensate  for  sudden  changes  in  the 
process  more  rapidly  than  was  possible  under  manual 
control.  Major  sources  of  savings  were  higher  yields  of 
more  valuable  products  and  lower  raw  material  and  fuel 
costs.  Another  saving  source  was  reduced  maintenance 
costs,  since  the  computer  alerts  personnel  to  conditions 
that  could  result  in  operating  problems  or  malfunctions. 
In  general,  the  process  operated  closer  to  theoretical 
optimum  levels  than  under  conventional  control,  and 
product,  specifications  were  met  more  consistently.  Net 
annual  savings  were  estimated  at  about  $100,000  per 
computer, 

I 

In  sbme  cases  achievements  could  not  be  measured 
precisely;  / 

„ j •* 

1 I 

At  a steel  plant,  the  computer  system  used  in  a hot 
strip  mill  made  possible  more  precise  and  more  con. 


sistent  control  of  milt  operations,  resulting  in  improved 
metallurgical  and  dimensional  uniformity,  fewer  rejects, 
and  higher  quality  end-products. 

At  an  electric  generating  station,  operating  savings  as  a 
result  of  computer  control  were  nebulous.  Benefits  such 
as  improved  engineering  knowledge  of  the  steam  power- 
plant  cycle,  more  accurate  and  up-to-date  records,  and 
better  data  to  guide  the  operator  in  controlling  the  plant 
could  not  be  measured  in  dollar  terms. 

At  an  electric  generating  station,  temperatures  and 
pressures  were  allowed  to  run  slightly  higher  when  using 
the  computer  system  for  monitoring  the  process.  This 
permitted  operating  boilers  and  generators  at  the  upper 
limit  of  capacity  and,  in  effect,  increased  capacity. 

in  many  of  the  installations,  unanticipated  benefits 
resulted  from  the  introduction  of  a computer  control 
system; 

c 

In  a paper  plant , the  computer  control  system  helped 
engineers  to  track  down  process  and  instrument  prob- 
lems by  pinpointing  the  malfunction  and  defining  it 
as  one  of  production  or  instrument  performance. 

At  a steel  mill,  use  of  computers  on  tinning  lines 
Improved  quality  of  finished  product  by  a greater  degree 
than  anticipated. 

■ At  a cement  plant,  improvement  in  the  performance 
of  the  kiln  operators  was  an  unexpected  benefit.  During 
computer  control,  the  kiin  speed  increased  from  the 
usual  rate  of  70  to  90  revolutions  per  hour.  By  working 
under  these  conditions,  the  kiln  operators  gained  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  the  equipment  so  that  even 
when  the  computer  was  not  controlling  the  process,  they 
were  able  to  operate  the  kiln  at  the  higher  speed. 

In  an  electric  generating  station,  engineers  involved 
with  applying  computer  control  acquired  additional 
knowledge  about  general  plant  engineering  and  Operating 
conditions,  control  mathematics,  computer  mainte- 
nance, and  trouble-shooting. 

In  another  electric  generating  station,  data  quality  and 
alarm  system  reliability  were  higher  than  anticipated, 
and  the  computer  proved  useful  to  laboratory  techni- 
cians for  precision  testing  and  special  analysis. 

Problems  at  Survey  Plants 

Almost  every  installation  reported  some  type  of 
equipment  malfunction,  but  usually  these  problems  were 
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relatively  minor,  such  as  an  output  typewriter  not 
operating  properly.  Tlie  Less  frequent  serious  problems 
resulted  from  defective  and  unreliable  instruments  and 
computer  components.  A problem  found  in  a number  of 
early  installations  was  the  commercial  unavailability  of 
specialized  instruments  that  were  needed  for  compute 
control.  Some  of  these  devices,  therefore,  had  to  be 
designed  individual! v and  custom  made.  At  a steel  mill, 
for  example,  a special  gage  to  measure  continuously  the 
hardness  of  steel  strip  had  to  be  developed  before  the 
continuous  annealing  line  operations  could  be  controlled 
by  computer. 

The  kinds  of  equipment  problems  experienced  by 
survey  plants  are  illustrated  by  the  following  examples. 

At  a pioneering  installation  in  a petroleum  refinery,  a 
substantial  amount  of  instrumentation  was  found  to.be 
unsuitable  for  computer  control.  All  of  this  instrument 
tation  had  to  be  replaced,  Morever,  numerous  failures  of 
computer  components  caused  complete,  but  temporary,  , 
shutdown  of  the  computer  control  system.  Satisfactory 
operation  was  attained  only  after  much  repair  work  by 
the  computer  manufacturer. 

A chemical  plant  that  had  installed  a multicomputer 
system  also  reported  poor  equipment  reliability,  espe- 
cially during  the  first  year  of  operation.  Problems  were 


reported  with  components  such  as  computer  air  condi- 
tioners, magnetic  tape  circuitry,  drum  memory  circuitry, 
input /out put  equipment,  paper  tape  reader,  and  type, 
writers.  Many  of  the  problems  with  this  installation  were 
attributed  to  the  early  state  of  technology,  since  the 
system  was  designed  around  early  model  computers. 
Flans  are  to  replace  the  present  computers  with  more 
advanced  and  reliable  equipment. 

Programing  difficulties  were  reported  .,1  a large 
number  of  survey  projects.  Many  of  these  problems  were 
due  to  insufficient  technical  knowledge  of  the  process  to 
be  placed  under  computer  control.  Since  many  of  the 
processes  involved  were  very  complex,  programing  effort 
was  extensive.  Moreover,  even  when  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  pfocess  were  understood,  the  problem  of 
translating  this  knowledge  into  a working  set  of  instruc- 
tions for  the  cumputer  had  to  be  resolved.  In  some  eaily 
installations,  the  vendor  lacked  sufficient  technical 
knowledge  of  the  process,  and  the  user  had  to  perform 
detailed  investigations  of  the  process  to  obtain  suitable 
data  for  programing.  At  a steel  mill,  where  a computer 
was  installed  to  control  a basic  oxygen  furnace,  pro- 
graming difficulties  were  reported  and  some  aspects  of 
the  programing,  which  were  the  responsibility  of  the 
vendor,  had  to  be  assumed  by  user  staff. 
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CHAPTER  6.  MANPOWER  FOR  PLANNING  AND 
IMPLEMENTING  COMPUTER  PROCESS  CONTROL 


a 


Installation  of  computer  process  control  required  a 
large  amount  of  technical,  administrative,  and  manpower 
effort  over  a period  generally  exceeding  2 years  and 
usually  required  considerable  participation  of  vendor 
staff.  This  chapter  discusses  the  characteristics  of  the 
project  group,  the  manpower  required  byjqajpr  phases 
of  Implementation*  and  the  significance  of  prior  EDP 
experience. 

Characteristics  and  Function 
of  the  Project  Group 

I 

Composition.  Installation  of  computers  at  survey 
plants  usually  required  considerable  technical  staff  work. 
A project  group  consisting  of  managers,  engineers*  pro* 
gramers,  and  technicians  was  set  up  at  each  plant  to  plan 
and  implement  the  installations.  This  group  consisted  of 
joint  user  and  vendor  staff  for  most  installations.  How* 
ever,  for  a few  projects,  technical  assistance  was  acquired 
from  additional  sources  such  as  an  outside  consultant  or 
contractor.  The  number  of  man-years  of  technical  effort 
involved  in  implementing  computer  systems  ranged  from 
less  than  2 for  a relatively  simple  project  involving 
replacement  of  ah  existing  computer  by  a more  powerful 
unit*  to  about  2 1 for  a complicated  electric  generating 
application.  (See  table  7.) 

User  firms  usually  supplied  the  technical  staff  who 
knew  the  process*  and  the  computer  manufacturer 
usually  supplied  the  personnel  familiar  with  computer 
equipment  operation*  system  capabilities,  and  pro- 
graming. User  technical  staff  assigned  to  the  project 
group  included  managers*  unit  supervisors,  process 
engineers,  chemical  engineers,  electrical  engineers*  instru- 
ment engineers,  and  instrument  technicians.  These 
employees  usually  were  drawn  from  process  control  and 
instrumentation  departments  at  the  plant  level*  and 
research  and  engineering  departments  at  the  corporate 
level.  The  computer  vendor  assigned  systems  engineers, 
statisticians,  mathematicians,  computer  engineers*  com- 
puter technicians*  and  programers  to  assist  user  staff  in 
implementing  the  installations.  As  user  technical  per* 
sonnel  gained  knowledge  in  oomputer  operating  tech- 
nology, systems  analysis*  and  programing*  they  assumed 


tasks  that  previously  were  performed  by  vendor  per* 
sonnei. 

Number  and  type  of  employees  involved.  The  size  and 
composition  of  die  project  group  at  a survey  plant 
depended  upon  the  individual  member's  experience  in 
protest  computer  technology,  the  relative  technical 
sophisVrtioo  of  the  computer  system  to  be  installed, 
and  the  complexity  of  the  computer  application.  At  23 
installations  surveyed,  the  project  group  varied  in  size 
from  3 to  23  members.  Frequently*  a member  was 
involved  in  more  than  one  stage  of  installation.  Early 
installations  at  survey  plants  tended  to  have  large  project 
groups  because  vendor  and  user  personnel  lacked  process 
computer  experience.  As  technical  staff  gained  expert* 
ence  with  computer  control,  the  size  of  the  project 
group  tended  to  reflect  the  complexity  of  the  instal* 
lation.  Replacement  systems  at  survey  plants  usually  re- 
quired a smaller  project  group  than  the  original  installa- 
tion because  some  of  the  instrumentation  and  programs 
were  carried  over  from  the  old  system.  Within  individual 
projects,  the  size  of  the  project  group  expanded  or  de- 
clined accoiding  to  the  phase  of  the  work  and  the  need 
for  technical  support.  This  point  is  illustrated  in  table  8* 
which  provides  in  formation  about  the  type  and  num- 
bers of  workers  involved  in  planning  and  implementing 
conputer  applications  at  four  si  irey  plants. 

Manpower  Requirements  by 
Major  Installation  Phases 

The  major  phases  in  the  installation  of  process  control 
computer  systems,  at  survey  plants  and  the  manpower 
required  for  each  phase  were  found  to  be  difficult  to 
enumerate  and  categorize*  since  project  teams  worked 
on  different  aspects  of  an  Installation  during  the  same 
period  and,  therefore*  steps  overlapped.  Despite  this 
limitation,  identification  of  the  four  major  phases  is 
possible  at  sui  vey  plants. 

Feasibility  study.  The  feasibility  study*  the  first  phase 
jn  most  projects*  usually  was  carried  out  by  a relatively 
small  group  of  employees,  sometimes  working  with  one 
of  two  computer  vendor  representatives.  This  step  con- 
sisted of  making  a detailed  study  of  the  technical  and 


Tabic  7.  Man-year  i required  to  implement  computer  process  control  at  survey  plants 


Typtf  of  facility 

k 

Control  application 

dumber  of  man-years 
1 required  to  reach 

operational  phase 

Months  elapsed 
between  installation 
and  opci^.jonai  phase  * 

PaPvnuiiJ 

Paper  making  machine 

21 

Papermaking  machine  2 3 * 5 

- 

3 f 

Chemical  plant 

Styre-'*  oroccw 

14.4 

3 

Elhaii  r^minc  princess 

9.5 

1 

MiHtiplai.t  production  monitoring 

3 13.0-15.0 

3 6 

Chemical  plant  - 

Multicomputer  operation  of  most 
of  the  processes  in  the  plant  1 

15.8 

6 

Biodegradable  linear  alkylate  1 

i3.3  ; 

11  • 

Laboratory  chromatograph  analysis 

6/ 

5 

Chemical  plant  * 

Ammonia  pieces* 

7,5 

■ 

Ammonia  process  2 

8.0 

7 

Petroleum  refinery 

Crude  distillation  process 

20.0 

6 

Catalytic  reforming  process  i 

30.0 

4 

Pci  role  urn  refinery, . . 

Polymerisation  process 

13,4  j 

4^12 

Catalytic  cracking 

12.9 

14 

Cement  plant  ....... 

Rotary  kiln 

3 17,8-18.8 

1 

Rotary  kiln2  ; 

1.6 

Steel  mill  ■ * ■ * 

Fuel  utilities  utilisation  and  1 

power  demand 

. 

6 

basic  oxygen  furnace 

5.1 

7 

Steel  mill  ....  ...... 

Hot  strip  mill 

* 

■ 

Steel  mill  * < - » [ 

Continuous  annealing  line 

* 

11 

Electro  lytic  tinning  Jim? 

- 

. 23 

Electrolytic  tinning  line 

’ 

30 

Licet iic  ; 'wcrplant-  ■ ■ ■ 

Coal-fired  steam-driven  el  rric 
gendatr  nation 

20.8 

24 

Coal-fired  steam-driven  electric 
generating  station 

15.4 

9 

D.-tln:  powcrplant.  - • ■ 

Coal-fired  steam-driven  generating 
station 

14.9 

i 

Oil-fired  steam-driven  generating 
station 

14.^ 

i 

3 5 

1 The  relatively  lo:ij,  period  between  installation  and  operational  ph  isc$  report,  j at  some  survey  plants  generally  resulted 
from  unforeseen  problems  with  computer  components,  programing,  and  instrumentation. 

2 Replacement  computer  for  preceding  application. 

3 Approximate. 

* Partial  control. 

5 Full  control. 


economic  feasibility  of  tiprlymg  computer  con.  rol  to  a 
particular  process,  which  involved  M)  a detailed  analysis 
ol  the  process  including  material  and  energy  flows,  and 
(2)  an  estimate  of  potential  benefits  and  costs.  At  a 
paper  plant,  for  example,  the  feasibility  study  was 
accomplished  over  a period  of  5 months  by  three  rel- 
atively high-level  employces—the  managing  director  of 
research,  ihe  a&ociate  director  of  research,  a 1 the 
director  of  information  services.  In  a chemical  platu.ibe 
feasibility  study  for  Ihc  first  of  fo  ir  computer  ins  tally ' 
timis  was  conducted  by  ihe  sc  :,.,m  head  of  ibe  process 
laboratory  and  the  section  Head  of  ihe  computation  lab. 


These  employees  worked  for  2 monlhs  on  tnis  phase  of 
the  installation. 

The  time  required  to  complete  Ihe  feasibility  study 
ranged  from  2 months  at  one  plant  to  12  at  another. 
However,  a ttme  spun  of  6 months  or  less  was  reported 
for  abou*  3 out  of  every  4 computer  Installations 

studied. 

Systems  design,  model  building,  and  programing.  The 
project  group  was  expanded  to  accomplish  system 
design,  preinstallation  planning,  model  building,  and 
programing.  At  many  Jnslallo lions,  the  group  wot  king  on 
thrse  steps  consisted  of  8 to  10  persons  ntid  reached  a 
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Tabh  8.  Personnel  involved  in  planning  and  implementing  Process  control  computer  systems  at  selected  survey  plants 


Type  of  facility 


Chemical  plant 


Petroleum  refinery  ■ *<  * 


Steel  mill 


Electric  generating 
plant. 


Phase 

Employees  involved  (user  and  vendor) 

Implemented 

by 

Duration  of 
phase 

Total  number 
of  man-months 
worked 

Type 

Number 

Feasibility  study 

Systems  engineer 

i 

User  and  vendor 

3 months 

9 man^nonths 

Process  engineer 

i 

Plant  superintendent 

t 

Planning  (including  systems  engineering 

S>«:  tetri':  engineer 

2 

User  and  vendor 

12  months 

96  man-months 

and  programing) 

Process  engineer 

2 

Instrument  engine*! 

2 

Plant  programer 

1 

Plant  superintendent 

1 

installation 

Systems  engineer 

2 

'J$er  and  vendor 

1 month 

5 man-months 

Process  engineer 

1 

Programer 

1 

Plant  superintendent 

i 

Operational  v 

Systems  engineer 

1 

User 

Continuing 

- 

Plant  sup*  -in tenden t 

1 

feasibility  study 

Process  engineer  (user) 

2 

User  and  vendor 

6 months 

24  man-months 

Engineers  (vendor) 

2 

Systems  engineering 

Process  engineer  (user) 

2 Vt 

User  and  vendor 

6 months 

33  man-months 

Instrument  engineer  (user) 

1 

. 

Engineers  (vendor) 

2 

Programing  and  program  checkout 

Process  engineer  (user) 

2 

User  and  vendor 

1 2 months 

36  man-months 

Engineer  (vendor) 

1 

Installation  and  checkout  of 

Process  engineer  (user) 

2 

User  and  vendor 

4 months 

20  man-months 

Computer  equipment 

instiument  engineer  (user) 

2 

Engineer  (vendor) 

1 

Checkout  of  system  instrumentation 

Instrument  technician  (user) 

2 

User 

24  months 

48  man-months 

Systems  planning 

Process  engineer 

1 

User  and  vendor 

6 months 

9 man-months 

Systems  engineer 

2 

Preparation  or  mathematical  model 

Process  engineer 

1 

User 

IS  months 

18  mfrwnonrhs 

Programing  {including  some  training) 

Systems  engineer 

2 

User  and  vendor 

11  months 

22  man-months 

Installation 

Electrical  engineer 

2 

User  and  vendor  1 

6 months 

12  man-months 

System  refinement  and  modification 

Systems  enateerc 

2 

Usvr 

Continuing 

. 

Planning  and  detailing  specifications 

Engineers  (user) 

C 

User 

4 months 

9 man-months 

including  feasibility  study 

Baste  programing 

F.ogramen 

5 

Vendor 

6 months 

30  man-months 

Application  and  support  programing 

Enginr  ,r* 

7 

User 

: 20  months 

82  man-months 

Installation 

Contractor  personnel 

10 

Outside 

4 months 

40  man-months 

Instrument  calibration 

Technicians 

3 

extractor 

User 

4 months 

12  man-months 

Checkout  of  system 

Engineer 

1 

User 

3 months 

6 man-months 

Engineering  assistant 

I 

high  of  23  people  at  one  plant.  Vendor  participation  was 
quite  extensive,  representing  us  much  as  half  the  project 
team  in  one  case. 

These  steps  consisted  of  developing  computer  equip- 
ment  specifications,  determining  the  type  and  degree  of 
control  desired,  and  planning  the  computer  si^e  and 
installation  procedure.  Specifications  were  determined 
for  items  such  as  the  central  processor,  computer 
memory,  and  input/outpul  equipment,  and  computer 
she.  Existing  instrumentation  was  surveyed  '.o  determine 
which  instruments  were  suitable  for  computer  control 
and  what  modifications  to  instrumentation  were  needed. 
Requirements  for  additional  instrumentation  were 
developed  and  orders  placed  with  vendor  firms,.  Plans  for 
operating  ihe  comuuter,  auxiliary  equipment,  and  instru- 
mentation as  an  Integrated  control  unit  were  accom-’ 
ptished.  r 

The  necessary  technical  information  about  the  process 
was  gathered  and  consolidated  to  prepare  a mathe- 
matical model  of  'He  process.  Operating  instructions  for 
computet  equipment  and  process  control  strategies  were 
developed,  and  programs  were  written  by  translating  the 
process  model,  corurol  strategies*  and  computer  operat- 
ing instruction?  into  a series  of  discrete  arithmetic  and 
logical  statements.  These  programs  were  stored  in  the 
computer  memory  and  carefully  tested  for  malfunctions. 
The  time  required  to  complete  this  phase  ranged  from 
12  to  43  months. 

Installation.  During  the  installation  phase,  the  project 
group  declined  In  size;  most  often  it  averaged  from 
about  5 to  7 technicians  and  engineers.  This  phase  Con- 
sisted of  installing  tn^  computer  and  auxiliary  equip- 
ment at  the  process  site.  Existing  instruments  were 
modified*  new  instruments  installed,  and  system  com- 
ponents connected.  The  equipment,  instrumentation, 
and  wiring  were  checked  carefully  to  prevent  malfunc' 
tions-  At  a survey  cement  plant,  for  example,  a process 
engineer,  two  systems  engineers,  and  two  elect  rician/in- 
strumem  technicians  accomplished  the  installation.  In 
cases  where  problems  arose,  checkout  of  equipment 
after  installation  required  considerable  technical  effort. 
At  a petroleum  refinery,  for  example,  instrument  check- 
out required  more  than  twice  the  numbei  of  man- 
months  than  was  needed  to  install  the  compuicr  and 
related  equipment.  Vendor  employees  we.e  involved 
the  installation  of  computer  equipment  In  nearly  all 
survey  plant  systems.  Installation  in  survey  jlatils 
accomplished  during  a period  of  I to  6 months,  equip- 
ment check  'wi  usually  uiok  longer,  up  to  24  months  in 
one  case. 

Operational  and  system  refinement.  The  $i?e  and 
composition  of  the  project  group  for  the  operational  and 
system  icfmemcnt  pha*e  depended  maimy  upon  Hie, 


10,  Engineer  checks  computer  circuitry  duf* 
hL  installation  at  user  plant. 

degree  of  control  desired.  This  phase  consisted  of  (he 
shift  from  manual  to  computer  control  of  the  process 
and  lasted  from  1 to  30  months  after  installation.  (See 
table  7.)  In  most  cases,  the  shift  was  accomplished 
gradually.  Simple  computer  ope-ations,  such  as  data 
moi.itoring,  were  undertaken  first,  and  more  complex 
tasks.  such  as  operator  guide  or  closed-loop  control, 
were  accomplished  later.  In  a cement  plant,  the  shift 
from  open-loop  to  closed-loop  courol  involved  eight 
people;  an  engineer,  a process  engineer,  a program/ 
systems  engineer,  and  four  elcctrician/instrumcnt  techni- 
cians who  were  assisted  by  a systems  engineer  from  ihe 
vendor  staff.  Altogether,  the  project  group  spent  72 
man-months  in  implementing  a more  advanced  degree  of 
computer  control.  System  refinement,  a continuing  task 
at  «jome  survey  plants,  generally  involved  advancing  the 
degree  of  consol. 

Once  a computer  system  was  operating  satisfactorily 
and  the  desired  degree  of  control  wr.s  attained,  one  or 
two  engineers  who  were  plant  employees  a. id  members 
of  the  project  group  usually  remained  with  the  system  to 
assure  that  it  continued  to  function  smooihly.  In  a 
number  of  ca^es,  however,  ihe  unit  supervisor  was  i be 
only  member  of  (he  project  learn  assigned  to  work 
permanently  with  the  computer  system.  As  a genera! 
rule,  after  the  computer  system  became  operational, 
vendor  personnel  were  called  upon  only  in  emergency 
situations. 
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Status  of  the  User  Process 

Control  Computet  Group 

+ 

A permanent  group  of  employees  worked  on  process 
computer  applications  in  all  but  one  survey  plant.  In 
most  cases,  this  group  was  formed  at  the  plant  level,  and 
its  overall  number  fluctuated  according  to  the  com- 
plexity and  scope  of  lltc  project.  Each  group,  however, 
contained  a nucleus  of  technical  employees  who  were 
involved  continuously  with  some  aspect  of  computer 
process  control.  In  a plant  with  four  systems,  for 
example,  a high  level  engineer  was  assigned  permanently 
to  the  task  of  coordinating  process  control  computers. 
This  engineer  augmented  size  of  the  project  team  for 
each  installation  by  borrowing  personnel  from  relevant 
piant  departments:  after  the  installation  was  completed, 
these  employees  were  reassigned. 

A oentral  process  control  computer  group  was  formed 
at  the  corporate  level  in  a number  of  the  larger  firms 
visited.  In  very  large  companies,  as  the  number  of  instal- 
lations hi  their  plants  increased,  these  companies  often 
brought  together  ki  / personnel  at  the  corporate  level 
who  were  experienced  with  computer  control.  These 
centralized  groups  consisted  of  employees  with  a knowl- 
edge of  systems  engineering,  programing,  computer 
technology,  and  process  operation.  The  functions  of 
these  groups  of  employees  were  to  develop  new  applica- 
tions of  process  computers  in  corporate  plants,  to  do 
research  into  advanced  forms  of  computer  process  con* 
trol,  and  to  serve  is  a source  of  primary  members  for 
project  teams  in  specific  plant  installations.  At  the  two 
survey  electric  power  oompahfes,  for  example,  a 
corporate  computer  group  rafher  than  a plain  group  was 
involved  directly  with  programing  and  implementing 
process  computers  at  company  plants. 

Staffing  Problems 

A lack  of  trained  personnel  experienced  In  applying 
control  computers  to  industrial  processes  was  cited  as  a 
serious  p/obiem  by  most  survey  plants.  A number  of 
specific  problems  were  attributed  to  this  scarcity  of 
trained  manpower.  For  example,  at  a cement  plant,  the 
lack  of  trained  engineers  with  process  computer  know!* 
edge  was  considered  a handicap  to  its  process  control 
projects.  A petroleum  refinery  had  a large  turnover  in 
experienced  technical  personnel  between  the  installation 
of  iis  first  and  second  process  computer  systems.  This 
turnover  necessitated  vising  personnel  inexperienced  in 
computer  technology  for  ihc  second  installation  and 
required  additional  training  sessions. 


Significance  of  Prior  EDP  Experience 

Extent  of  experience . Ten  of  Lhe  12  plants  visited 
cither  liar*  been  using  business  or  scientific  computers 
prior  to  the  installation  of  process  control  computers,  or 
had  staff  members  with  previous  scientific  of  business 
computer  experience.  Applications  of  scientific  com- 
puters at  these  plans  included  solving  technical  prob- 
lems, performing  simulation  studies,  and  processing  large 
volumes  of  operating  data.  Business  computers  were 
used  for  tasks  such  as  accounting  and  payroll  prepara* 
tion.  The  two  remaining  plants  had  no  computer  experi- 
ence prior  to  the  installation  of  process  control 
computers. 

Transferability  of  skills,  Six  of  the  10  plants  that 
reported  prior  business  or  scientific  computer  experience 
indicated  that  personnel  associated  with  these  applica- 
tions were  of  some  help  in  ihe  installation  of  process 
computers.  At  a chemical  plant,  for  example,  a knowl- 
edge of  FORTRAN  is  considered  useful  in  learning  to 
program  process  computers.  A steel  plant  found  that 
prior  experience  with  programing  and  $y stems  design  for 
business  computers  was  useful  but  hot  of  significant 
importance  in  its  process  compute*!  projects.  In  a paper 
plant,  some  corporate  level  personnel  with  prior  EDP 
experience  were  assigned  to  work  on  the  process  com- 
puter project.  In  general,  however,  these  and  other 
examples  indicate  that  programing  and. computer  skills 
are  transferable  only  to  a limited  extent . 

At  a petroleum  refinery,  however,  work  with  tech- 
nical computers  Jed  directly  io  one  of  the  earliest  com- 
puter control  installations  in  the  industry.  First,  simula- 
tion studies  of  the  process  were'  performed  on  a 
technical  computer,  and  then  an  offsite  computer  was 
connected  to  the  process  via  data  transmission  lines. 
Finally,  an  onsite  process  computer  was  installed.  The 
project  team  for  the  computer  installation  was  expand^ 
from  a nucleus  of  employees  who  worked  with  the 
technical  computers. 

The  remaining  four  plants  with  prior  computer  experi- 
ence indicated  that  no  transferability  of  skills  was 
apparent  between  business  or  scientific  computers  and 
process  computers.  Those  interviewed  at  these  plants 
indicated  that  techniques  needed  for  work  with  proc- 
ess control  computers  differed  completely  from  those 
needed  for  work  with  business  and  scientific  computers. 
Moreover,  management  at  a power  company  preferred 
that  project  group  engineers  have  no  priof  computer 
programing  experience  that  could  interfere  with  learn- 
ing the  company’s  special  programing  methods. 


CHAPTER  7.  IMPACT  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  JOBS 


Although  Installation  of  process  control  computers 
resulted  in  practically  no  change  in  employment  or, 
displacement  of  individual  workers,  significant  changes 
in  job  duties  of  operators,  technicians,  and  other 
employees  were  reported  at  survey  plants. 

Changes  in  Employment 

The  installation  of  process  computers  had  little 
immediate  effect  on  employment  in  survey  plants.  Over 
the  period  that  computers  were  installed,  changes  ir> 
general  economic  conditions,  product  demand,  and  u.. 
introduction  of  other  forms  of  technology  were  the 
major  fa£&rs  that  influenced  the  level  of  total  plant 
employment.  Except  for  one  plant  where  all  major 
processes  are  under  computer  control,  workers  in  units 
using  process  computers  made  up  a relatively  small 
"proportion  of  total  plant  employment,  ranging  from  0,1 
per;ent  in  a steel  mill  to  about  6 percent  in  a chemical 
piant.  (See  table  9.)  Hie  employment  changes  in  survey 
plants  varied  greatly.  At  6 of  the  1 1 survey  plants  that 
provided  data  on  employment,  total  plant  employment 
increased  over  the  period  1 year  prior  to  the  first 
computer  installation  to  1 year  after  the  most  recent 
installation;  at  the  five  other  plants,  employ  merit 
declined. 

Total  employment  in  production  units  over  the  same' 
period  also  was  relatively  unaffected  by  the  introduction 
of  process  computers.  Employment  in  7 of  the  12 
computerized  production  units  for  which  data  were 
provided  remained  unchanged;  employment  increased  at 
three  other'  units,  and  declined  at  the  remaining  two 
units. 

Displacement 

According  tu  management  and  union  officials  inter, 
viewjd  no  layoffs  and  little  displacement  took  place  in 
units  with  operations  placed  under  computer  control. 
Since  labor  costs  made  up  u small  proportion  of  total 
costs  in  most  processes  studied,  the  objectives  for  intro, 
dudng  computer  control  frequently  vere  to  increase  or 
optimise  production  rather  than  to  reduce  manpower. 
Another  reason  for  the  relatively  small  displacement  was 


Table  9.  Employment  in  computerized  units  as  a percent  of 
tola!  employment  in  survey  plants  1 


Plant 

Total  plant 
employment 

Unit  employment 

Total 

Percent  of 
total  plant 
employment 

Papennill 

740 

35 

1 A? 

Chemical  facility 

8,004 

42 

,5 

16 

,2 

Chemical  facility  - * * ■ ■ : 

727 

(2) 

<*> 

Chemical  facility'  * ■ * -i 

470 

^26 

5.5 

Petroleum  relinMy 

2,775 

17 

.6 

21 

.8 

Cement  piant ♦.  - 

359 

17 

4.7 

Steel  mill1 

IB, 945 

386 

2.0 

Steel  mill-  '*'■■■*** 

12.375’ 

214 

1.7 

Steel  mill - * ' - 

13,973 

19 

.i 

23 

.2 

27 

,2 

1 Most  recent  year  available  was  used  for  those  ui  ts  for 
which  employment  data  were  provided.  Comparable  employ, 
mutt  data  not  available  at  3 survey  plants, 

2 Since  all  major  production  units  at  this  plant  arc  com' 
puter  controlled  workers  in  these  units  constitute  a high  but 
unspecified  proportion  of  total  employment 

Total  for  2 units. 

t 

that  operating  crews  in  the  highly  instrumented  control 
rooms  generally  were  at  a minimum  consistent  with 
efficient  operations  prior  to  ihe  introduction  of  the 
computer.  Moreover,  even  though  the  computer  elim- 
inated some  duties  of  these  employees,  the  same  size 
crew  generally  was  retained  to  cope  with  any  emergency 
airing  from  the  malfunction  of  the  computer  or  process 
equipment.  In  some  cases,  for  example,  operators  were 
required  to  perform  manual  operations  which  duplicated 
automatic  computer  operations  to  retain  skills  needed 
for  emergency  manual  control.  In  other  instances,  such 
as  the  computerized  hot  strip  mill,  operations  normally 
shifted  between  manual  and  computer  control,  and, 
therefore,  crews  of  the  same  size  were  needed  and. 
retained  for  both  operations. 

A few  instances  of  displacement  and  reassignment  to 
other  plant  units  were  reported.  At  a large  chemical 
plant,  for  example,  ihe  jobs  of  7 out  of  a total  of  57 
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laboratory  analysts  were  eliminated  when  a process 
computer  system  was  introduced  in  a control  laboratory 
to  perform  much  of  the  computational,  analytical,  and 
datalogging  operations  formerly  done  manually  by  the 
analysts.  The  computer  system  automatically  provides 
quick  and  accurate  chemical  analysis  of  a large  volume 
of  samples  and  produces  finished  laboratory  reports.  Of 
the  seven  laboratory  analysts  displaced,  five  were  Irans- 
ferred  and  upgraded  to  higher-paying  technician  jobs 
elsewhere  within  the  plant,  one  analyst  died,  and  the 
other  analyst  went  on  military  leave. 

In  another  example  of  displacement,  the  jobs  of  three 
employees  per  shift  at  a petroleum  refinery,  a Stillman 
and  two  stillman  helpers,  were  eliminated  as  a result  of 
the  advanced  forms  of  instrumentation  installed  as  part 
of  two  computer  control  systems.  A total  of  13 
employees  in  the  two  units  were  reassigned  to  jobs  else- 
where in  the  plant. 

One  technique  for  measuring  the  displacement  effect 
of  computer  process  control  is  to  compare  manpower 
requirements  of  new  plants  designed  for  computer 
control  with  manpower  requirements  of  plants  of  the 
same  type  and  capacity  using  conventional  control. 
Officials  at  a large  survey  chemical  plant  built  with 
computer  control  estimated  that  abo.it  20  employees 
more  than  the  current  complement  of  300  production 


workers  probably  would  be  needed  if  the  plant  were  not 
computer  controlled.  Fifteen  of  these  employees  would 
have  been  operators  needed  to  log  information  and 
perform  some  control  tasks;  the  other  five  would  have 
been  accounting  clerks  required  to  prepare  summaries  of 
operating  data  and  other  reports  for  management. 

Changes  in  Job  Duties  and  Skills 

The  single  most  important  effect  on  employees  in 
production  units  was  the  change  in  job  duties.  As  indt 
cated  in  table  JO,  process  operator  positions  made  up 
the  majority  cf  modified  positions.  The  changes  in  their 
duties  generally  were  caused  by  the  shift  from  manual  to 
automatic  computer  adjustment  of  instruments  and 
related  devices.  The  survey  plants  reported  tha(  the 
computer  generates  information  not  previously  available 
on  process  conditions  which  the  operator  can  use  to 
“fine  tune”  the  process  and  performs  many  calculations 
which  wer*  formerly  done  manually.  Moreover,  im- 
proved alarm  systems  incorporated  in  computer  systems 
installed  in  survey  plants  in  some  instances  greatly 
assisted  the  operator  to  perform  monitoring  duties. 
Some  examples  of  changes  in  duties  resulting  from 
computer  control  are  presented  in*  table  i J . 


Table  10.  Distribution  of  modified  jobs  at  survey  plants  > 


Modified  Jobs 

Category 

Total 

number 

Percent 

of 

V total 

In  affected 
production, 
units 

In 

other 

units 

Example  of  Job  titles 
used  at  survey  plants 

Total*  aft  categories 

352  ' 

1QQ.0 

249 

M3 

Managing  or  Supervising 

27 

7.7 

11 

16 

Production  superintendent, 
general  foreman,  performance 
supervisor,  shift  foreman. 

Systems  engineering  and 

related  work  

25 

7.1 

9 

16 

Plant  test  engineer,  control 
engineer,  results  engineer,  re- 
search engineer,  instrument 
engineer. 

Process  operation - 

Laboratory  analysts  and 

216 

61.4 

l 

1 

216 

1 

0 

Machine  tender,  head  operator, 
cracker  operator,  kiln  burner. 
BOF  operator,  annealing  line 
operator,  boiler-tutbine  op* 

" erator.  clerk. 

related  work 

55  ! 

15.-J  1 

' 0 

55 

Laboratory  technician, 
laboratory  analyst. 

Instrument  maintenance  and 

related  woik. 

29 

87 

L 

>3 

]6 

Instrument  rtvantcian.  elec- 
tronics repairman,  electrician. 

SOURCE:  Data  from  U survey  plants. 
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Table  1 1.  Changes  in  major  job  duties  of  sdected  unit  employees  caused  by  compute,  process  control 


H 

Job  title 

Unit 

Description  of  major  dutiei 

Before  computer  control 

After  computer  control 

Machine 

Paper  machine 

Responsible  for  paper  machine  crew,  and  all 

Computer  sets  flows,  temperatures,  pressures,  and 

lender 

in  papermlll. 

1 

paper  made  on  machine.  Checks  papermakmg 
equipment  and  customer  order.  Sets  Hows, 
temperatures,  pressures  and  speeds  at  own 
discretion.  Manually  adjusts  basis  weight  and 
moisture  controls-  Prints  samples  and  checks 
paper  for  defects. 

speeds  and  monitors  these  operations.  Com- 
puter controls  bests  weight  by  changing  stock 
flow,  and  controb  moisture  by  changing  steam 
fiow.  Machine  tender  performs  some  control 
and  monitor  duties  as  before  and  is  avail- 
able in  case  of  emergency. 

Clerk 

Styrene  unit 
in  chemical 
plant. 

Calculates  operating  ratios,  manually  logs  gage 
readings,  and  prepares  weekly  plant  reports. 

Operates  computer  console  and  input/output 
equipment,  translates  information  to  and  from 
machine  language,  feeds  data  into  computer, 
operates  off-line  program  to  perform  calcula- 
tions, and  in  terpre  ts  computer  output.  Com- 
piles reports  on  a daily  basis  and  calculates 
more  operating  ratios  than  before.becanse  com- 
puter makes  more  information  available,. 

Head 

Ethandamine 

Controls  unit  by  operating  40*foot  control 

Computer  monitors,  records,  alarms,  and  ma- 

operator 

unit  in  chem-  ; 
icaJ  plant 

panel  on  plant  floor  with  40  to  60  different 
controls  and  gages.  Manually  adjusts  analog 
controllers,  reads  and  logs  data,  and  per- 
forms simple  chemical  analysis. 

nipulates  process  control  mechanisms  auto- 
matically. Operator  sits  in  a mlnaturized  con- 
trol panel  in  air  conditioned  room  and  makes 
only  a few  manual  adjustments  to  process  vari- 
ables, performs  chemical  analysis,  and  manually 
logs  some  data  though  the  latter  is  not  needed 
except  to  keep  ai^rt  and  abreast  of  process 
conditions. 

Lab  analyst 

Control  lav- 
oratory  in 
chemical 

performs  numerous  calculations  for  interpret- 
ing chromatograph  charts  to  obtain  chemical 
composition  of  process  samples.  Manually 

Puts  samples  into  chromatograph  and  adjusts 
setting  on  computer  console  while  system 
automatically  carries  out  analysis.  Computer 

plant. 

logs  data  and  prepares  reports. 

provides  quick,  accurate  chemical  analysis  of 
sample  data  and  finished  reports  for  manage- 
ment use.  The  system  eliminates  human  errors 
in  calculation,  and  relieves  lab  analyst  of  moni- 
toring functions.  J>b  analyst  is  free  to  perform 

nowoufinf  analysis 

Senior 

Ammonia 

Makes  adjustments  to  process  set  points  using 

Computer  now  makes  most  adjustments  automa- 

operator 

chemical 

manually-adjusted  automatic  controllers.  Ad- 

tically; however,  if  major  upset  Occurs,  com- 

vt 

plant. 

justments  consist  of  minor  changes  in  instm- 
ment  settings  to  keep  temperatures  and  gas 
1 composition  within  predetermined  limits, 
i and  major  changes  to  compensate  for  un* 

' controlled  variables  such  as  changes  in 
weather. 

puter  alarms  operator  and  automatically  shifts 
to  manual  control.  Operator  still  performs 
many  manual  operations  such  as  startup  and 
shutdown  of  plant,  and  still  writes  out  logging 
reports  though  computer  automatically  logs 
most  important  variables. 

Operator 

PolyrsKtisa- ' 
troil  unit  in 
petrofcunt 
refinery. 

; Manually  adjusts  set  Points  and  controls  unit 
using  automatic  controllers.  Logs  data  man- 
ually, filling  out  data  sheets  by  hand  every 
2 hours.  Notable  to  log  all  data  needed 
to  run  process  at  best  levels. 

Computer  controls  key  temperatures,  pressures, 
rates  of  flow,  and  catalytic  process.  However, 
it  cannot  cope  with  emergencies.  Operator 
determines  extent  of  problems,  although  com- 
puter assists  by  alarming  and  takes  each  loop 
or  whole  process  off  computer  control  if  nec- 
essary. He  performs  numerous  manual  control 
operations, 

Operator 

Fluid  cam- 
lytic 
cracking 
unit  in 
petroleum 
refinery. 

i 

Manually  adjusts  automatic  analog  controllers 
at  control  console.  Monitors  automatic  data 
logging  equipment. 

The  computer  controls  a large  part  of  process,  a1 
though  the  operator  stilt  performs  much  manual 
control.  The  operator  can  take  /ny  part  or  the 
whole  process  off  computer  control  in  case  of 
emergencies.  The  computer  does  most  lagging. 

ZlQo 
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Table  i 1.  Changes  in  major  job  duties  of  selected  unit  employees  caused  by  computer  process  control — Continued 


Job  title 

Unit 

„ Description  of  major  duties 

Before  computer  control 

After  computer  control 

Kiln  burner 

Kiln  depart- 
ment In 
cement 
plant 

Monitors  and  adjusts  instruments  manually  or  by 
adjusting  set  points  on  automatic  analog  con- 
troller to  control  variables  Such  as  kiln  iemp- 
erature,  speedi  raw  material  feed  rate,  etc,, 
re tying  mainly  upon  experience  as  guide. 
Maintains  records  manually. 

Computer  scans  process  and  automatically  makes 
adjustments  of  key  variables,  including  ktin 
speed.  Computer  monitors  numerous  other 
variables,  reads  instrumen  t s,  compares  and  ana- 
lyzes data,  and  prints  out  reports  Kiln  burner 
uses  these  reports  to  make  changes  manually  or 
to  adjust  set  points  on  controllers. 

EOF 

Basic  oxygen 

When  computer  not  operating:  1 Operates  and 

When  computer  operating;  1 Operates  compu  ter 

operator 

furnace  io 
steel  mill. 

monitors  numeral  s levers,  dials,  and  other  de-  j 
vices  in  controlling  the  furnace.  Refers  to  set 
of  charts  to  derive  proper  quantities  of  scrap, 
hot  metal,  lime,  and  oxygen  to  use  for  specific 
heat. 

which  calculates  and  transmits  instructions  on 
amount  of  scrap,  molten  iron,  lime,  and  oxygen 
to  use  in  preparing  specific  heat.  Adjusts  con- 
trol devices  so  that  predetermined  additives  will 
be  fed  into  furnace.  Prepares  production  re- 
ports using  computertupplied  data.  Has  op- 
tion of  making  adjustments  to  the  computer- 
generated  instructions  and  occasionally  verifies 
computer  instructions  by  manually  making  com- 
putations based  on  data  in  sets  of  charts. 

Plater 

Tinning  lire 

Cheeks  and  makes  corrections  In  process  to  . 

Selects  plating  celts  to  be  used  iirtiie  same  manner 

operator 

in  steel 
mill. 

maintain  strip  quality.  Selects  group  of  . 

plating  cells  to  be  used  for  specific  order, 
uses  efficiency  formula  to  determine  amount 
of  current  to  be  sent  through  plating  cells  for 
specific  tine  speed  and  coating  weight,  and 
manually  adjusts  plating  current  accordingly. 
Responsible  for  production  equipment;  es- 
tablishes plating,  current,  and  line  speed 
practices;  and  all  required  records. 

a$  before,  but  computer  automatically  adjusts 
current  fbr  specific  line  speed  and  coating  weight 
based  on  incomiig  order  data  and  an  efficiency 
formula  which  are  manually  dialed  into  the  com- 
puter memory.  Still  monitors  instrumen  is  a nd, 
if  necessary,  overrides  system  and  adjusts  current 
flow  manually.  Relieved  of  same  monitoring 
duties  because  computer  monitors  and  alarms  in 
case  of  trouble. 

Annealing 

Continuous 

When  computer  not  operating:  * Manually  set 

When  computer  operating:  ^ Computer  monitors 

line 

annealing 

dial  to  desired  temperature  for  each  of  eight 

and  operates  some  controls.  Operator  oversees 

operator 

line  in 
steel  mill 

furnace  zones  based  on  formula  which  con- 
siders strip  thickness.  Line  speed,  and  temp- 
erature. Sets  production  schedules,  maintains 
line  speed,  furnace  temperature,  and  related 
variables,  and  monitors  control  panels. 

computer  output  equipment  and  modifies  com- 
puter program  to  improve  control  of  annealing 
line.  Other  duties  same  as  before. 

Boiler- 

Electric 

When c om  puter  not  operating;  * Operates 

When  computer  operating:  1 Opeiator  performs 

tufbine 

generating 

boiler  and  turbine  control  panels  to  maintain 

many  of  the  same  duties  as  before,  since  com- 

control 

operator 

Station- 

proper  steam  temperature  and  pressure,  fuel 
supply , and  efficient  combustion  conditions. 
Starts  up  and  shuts  down  turbuie-generatoc 
unit,  synchronizes  generators,  and  regulates 
toad  voltage  and  frequency.  Performs  switch' 
ing  operations  by  remote  control  to  maintain 
continuity  Of  service  and  keeps  extensive  man- 
ual data  logs. 

puter  operates  primarily  as  a data  Lugger.  With 
the  aid  of  the  computer,  operator  controls  boiler 
and  turbine  operations  through  dials  and  gages 
located  on  central  control  console  and  decides 
what  pressures,  temperatures,  speeds,  etc.,  should 
be  changed  and  to  what  degree.  Keeps  only 
small  log  Sheet  Since  Computer  does  most  lugging. 
Previously  teletyped  information  to  load  dis- 
patching, but  now  computer  sends  data  auto- 
matically. 

Results 

Electric 

When  computer  not  operating:  l Responsible 

When  oomputer  operating: 1 Uses  computer  to 

engineer 

generating 

station 

for  overall  operation  and  performance  of 
controls  and  instruments.  Makes  perform- 
ance calculations,  insures  water  purity,  checks 
coal  quality,  etc.  Studies  lone-term  trend 
data  and  uses  it  to  reduce  Losse*  and  improve 
equipment,  raw  material  and  fuel  use,  and 
other  operating  efficiencies. 

aid  in  making  performance  calculations  more 
frequently  and  more  accurately.  Computer, 
though  not  fhlly  operational,  reduces  time 
spent  on  calculations  and  allows  more  time 
for  analyzing  data  and  making  recommenda- 
tions for  better  plant  performance. 

Unit  tluitt  with  computer  control- 
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11.  Operator  checks  computer  analysis  of 
crude  oil  distillation  unit  in  a petroleum 
refinery. 


The  installation  of  process  computers,  in  addition  to 
resulting  in  a modification  of  existing  jobs,  required  a 
number  of  new  positions  as  discussed  in  chapter  8. 

How  jobs  are  modified  in  a unit  where  computer  con* 
troi  is  installed  is  illustrated  by  the  experiences  at  an 
SO.inch  hot  strip  mill  in  a steel  plant,  This  mill  was 
operating  approximately  75  percent  of  scheduled  pro. 
duction  runs  under  computer  control  when  visited  by 
BLS  staff,  and  conventional  control  the  remaining  25 
percent  of  the  time.  Computer  control  will  be  extended, 
however,  when  programs  are  written  to  handle  certain 
types  of  steel  which  presently  are  process*  ' under 
conventional  control. 

The  most  distinguishing  advantage  of  the  computer* 
run  SO.inch  mill  is  its  greater  speed  in  producing  uniform 
products  within  specifications.  Under  conventional  eon. 
trol.  operators  make  settings  from  reference  tables  based 
on  standard  width  and  rolling  resistance  specifications  of 
various  steel  grades.  Operators  need  about  2 minutes 
under  normal  conditions  (o  reset  a mill  for  processing  a 
slab  order  thai  varies  from  the  preceding  slab  rolled;  the 
computer  resetting  * time  is  only  6.8  seconds  for  the 
enlirc  mill.  During  rolling  operations  under  manual 
control,  operators  make  adjustments  to  the  standard 
settings,  bur  the  speed  of  the  mill  is  limited  by  the 
ability  of  the  operators  to  react  to  changing  mill  condi. 
(ions.  In  comparison , the  computer  reacts  almost  install* 
lancously. 

Of  38  existing  occupations  in  the  hot  strip  mill,  duties 
of  only  9 wer  modified  by  computer  control  while  the 


remaining  24  were  unaffected.  Forty  employees,  or  19 
percent  of  the  total  mill  work  force,  were  employed  in 
these  nine  occupations  at  the  time  of  visit.  The  extent  to 
which  the  computer  modifies  each  of  the  nine  pr:  exist* 
ing  positions  is  shown  in  table  1 2. 


Table  12.  Extent  of  job  modi flea (ions  in  hot  strip  mill 


Occupation  title 

Total 
number 
of  major 
duties 

Major  duties  automated 
by  computer  1 

Number 

Percent 

Total  ’’  + ’ + + + ■’  * 

34  _ 

W 

71.9 

Recorder - , , 

10 

5 

50.0 

Assistant  roller 

12 

5 

41.7 

CoUcr  operator  * - - * - 
No.  1 rougher 

B 

3 

37.5 

operator. 
No.  2 rougher 

13 

4 

30.8 

operator  -+*-*■  + +- 

12  ! 

3 ■ 

25.0 

Speed  operator 

& 

2 

25.0 

Crop  shearman. 

9 : 

2 

22.2 

Roll  ham) 

Assistant  speed 

3 i 

1 

16.7 

operator 

6 

1 

16.7 

t Performed  automatically  when  mDl  Is  under  computer 
control. 

SOURCE:  Company  records. 


Job  duties  of  the  three  positions  a f fee  tea  most  by 
computer  control — recorder,  assistant  roller,  autf  toiler 
operator — are  shown  in  appendix  B-3,  This  informa, 
lion,  taken  from  company  job  descriptions,  shows  that 
the  dudes  performed  automatically  by  the  computer  are 
crucial  to  the  operation  of  the  mill.  Consequently,  in 
many  computer  Installations,  operators  continue  to  log 
data  and  adjust  variables  even  after  (he  computer 
assumes  these  functions.  If  the  computer  should  fail  or 
prove  inadequate  to  cope  with  certain  situations,  the 
operator  is  called  on  to  perform  these  duties.  Therefore, 
he  must  retain  his  proficiency  at  coni  rolling  the  process. 

A list  of  the  26  major  job  duties  performed  auto- 
matically under  computer  control,  by  functions,  is 
provided  in  table  * 3. 

A number  of  employees  outside  of  units  using  process 
computers  also  experienced  changes  in  job'  duties  and 
skills  in  survey  plants,  as  indicated  in  table  1 1 . 

At  a petroleum  refinery,  for  example,  nine  instrument 
men  were  given  training  in  computer  and  instrument 
maintenance  and  wore  assigned  to  perform  normal 
maintenance  and  repairs  on  the  computers  and  related 
instrumentation  installed  in  two  units.  These  workers 
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Computer.  Process  Control  System  in  a Hot  Strip  Mill  in  a Steel  Plant 


13.  Control  Pulpit 
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Table  13+  Type  of  job  duties  performed  by  computer  in  hot 
strip  mill 


Changes  in  Grade  Status 


Function 

Number  of  major  job  duties 
involving  this  function  performed 
automatically  under  computer 
control 

Number 

Percent  of 
total  1 

■■■h±+i+i++i++i 

?$ 

mjL. 

Operate  or  sel  controls 

14 

53.a 

Record  date  ■ + * - + ■ ■*«+■■+ 

5 

19.2 

Receive  and/or  communi- 

cate information  + - 

5 

' 19.2 

Operate  equipment  ■ 

2 , 

7.7 

I Because  of  rounding*  the  sums  of  individual  items  may  not 
equal  100. 


required  greater  skill  and  ability  than  instrument  men 
working  on  conventional  equipment.  "fliese  men  were 
selected  from  employees  who  h-d  received  additonal 
electronics  training  previously;  however,  their  job  classi- 
fications and  wages  were  not  changed. 


Most  of  the  production  woikers  in  the  affected  units 
did  not  experience  a change  in  grade  status  due  to  com- 
puter process  control.  Although  some  jobs  were  modi- 
fied, these  changes,  for  the  most  pari,  encompassed  only 
a portion  of  the  total  duties  of  these  positions  and  were 
not  sufficient  to  result  in  a higher  wage  classification.  In 
at  least  one  instance,  changes  in  job  duties  which  may 
have  resulted  in  upgrading  were  offset  by  substantially 
Improved  working  conditions,  a factor  also  considered  in 
wage  determination.  Moreover,  job  descriptions  were 
general  in  content,  allowing  considerable  changes  in  jobs 
wi-hout  reclassification. 

In  a few  instances,  however,  employees  were  upgraded 
because  of  the  change.  The  installation  of  a process 
computer  at  a large  chemical  plant,  for  example,  resulted 
in  tM  upgrading  of  four  operators  by  one  .ate  step.  A 
formal  job  evaluation  study  indicated  that  these  opera- 
tors had  assumed  additional  responsibilities.  In  the  new 
system,  operators  had  to  Interpret  a significant  amount 
of  data  provided  by  the  computer  and,  as  a result,  were 
expected  tc  run  the  plant  closer' to  operating  limits. 
However,  physical  working  conditions,  a factor  in  the 
job  evaluation  system,  remained  essentially  the  same. 
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CHAPTERS.  NEW  JOBS  REQUIRED  FOR  . 
COMPUTER  PROCESS  CONTROL 


New  occupations  are  required  as  a result  of  the  intro- 
duction of  computers.  In  the  survey  plants,  most  of 
these  occupations  were  professional  and  technical  posi- 
tions requiring  persoru  with  a college  degree  in  engi- 
neering and  related  fields  and  a knowledge  of  the  process 
to  be  controlled. 


Type  and  Description  of  New  Jobs 

Substantial  technical  manpower  is  required  to  ac- 
complish the  various  tasks  involved  in  introducing 
computer  process  control.  A total  of  68  new  jobs  were 
needed  in  survey  plants  to  plan,  program,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  new  computer  control  systems. 

luo  new  computer  jobs  can  be  classified  into  five 
major  occupational  categories.  As  shown  in  table  14, 
programing  and  systems  analysis,  design,  or  related  work 
constituted  about  two 'thirds  of  all  new  jobs;  each  of 
these  iwo  occupational  groups  included  about  the  same 
number  of  jobs.  The  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
computer  equipment  provided  relatively  small  propor- 
tions of  the  new  jobs,  since  these  were  among  the  fu  no- 
tions that  were  included  In  existing  jobs  without  changes 
in  job  tide. 


15.  Systems  engineer  programing  a process 
control  computer  system. 


Table  14.  New  computer  jobs  at  survey  plants 


New  jobs 

Example  or  job  dues 
used  in  survey  plant 

Category 

Number 

Percent 
of  total 

Total,  all  categories  

6ft 

100.0 

Managing  or  supervising 

12 

17j6 

Coordinator  of  refinery  computer  sys- 
tem, technical  s upetinte  ndent,  cliief 
sys  tins  analyst,  senior  process 
engineer. 

Syttenw  analysis,  design*  or  related  work ■■  ■ 

24 

35.3 

Senior  design  engineer  project  scientist, 
systems  analyst,  process  control  engi- 
neer, senior  research  engineer 

* + + ■ ■ ■•  , , + + ± + + i + ± h + , . + . + 

22 

32.4 

Progcamer,  programing  technician,  tech- 
nical analyst,  procedures  analyst. 

Operating  computer  consoles  and  related 

equipment - 

5 

7.4 

Computer  console  operator. 

Instrument  development,  installation, 

maintenance,  or  related  work  .........  . - 

5 

7.4 

instrument  technician,  electronic  spec- 
ialist, assistant  test  engineer- 
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Because  computer  control  is  a relatively  new  and 
emerging  technology,  the  title  and  content  of  new  jobs 
within  the  major  functional  job  categories  vary  signifi- 
cantly between  survey  plants.  An  employee  whove  major 
job  duty  i&  programing  is  classified  as  a technical  analyst 
at  a petroleum  refinery,  a procedures  analyst  at  a steel 
mill,  and  an  engineering  assistant  at  an  electric  power 
plant.  Job  titles  used  to  designate  the  programing  func- 
tion at  other  plants  are:  Programer  analyst  at  a petro- 
leum refinery,  programer  at  a cement  plant,  and  pro- 
graming technician  at  a chemical  plant. 

The  degree  of  specialization  in  the  various  jobs  also 
differs  significantly  in  survey  plants.  In  some  plants,  one 
or  more  major  functions  are  merged  into  one  job  classi- 
fication. At  a paper  mill,  for  example,  the  same  job 
classification  for  systems  analyst-progiamer  and  pro* 
gramer-eomputer  operator  is  used.  Even  where  job  titles 
In  one  survey  plant  are  approximately  the  same  as  in 
another,  substantial  variation  in  job  content  is  some- 
times found.  Moreover,  in  a few  plants,  employees 
involved  with  computer  process  control  also  work  on 
scientific  and  related  computer  applications.  ? 

Some  insight  into  the  job  duties  of  employees  in  new 
computer  occupations  can  be  obtained  by  examiidng  the 
content  of  seven  new  positions  at  a paper  mill.  (See  table 
IS.)  Examples  from  each  of  the  five  broad  functional 
occupational  groups  contained  in  table  14  are  presented. 

Selecting  Employees  for  New  Jobs 

The  duties  of  a significant  number  of  new  computer 
jobs  required  that  the  incumbent  have  a highly  spe- 
cialized technical  knowledge  of  the  process  to  be  con- 
trolled, particularly  the  engineers  and  technicians  who 
were  engaged  in  system  analysis,  design,  and  related 
work  and  the  program  era.  Consequently,  most 
employees  selected  for  new  computer  jobs  were  re- 
cruited from  among  the  existing  work  force  in  survey 
plants.  Of  the  60  employees  in  new  computer  occupa- 
tions for  whom  data  on  prior  work  experience  were 
available,  about  £8  percent  were  working  in  the  survey 
plants  prior  to  installation  of  the  computer  systems, 
about  S percent  were  formerly  with  another  plant  of  the 
same  company,  and  only  slightly  over  3 percent  were 
hired  from  the  outside. 

The  procedure  in  most  survey  plants  was  to  train  engi- 
neers and  other  technical  staff  In  systems  analysis  and 
programing  rather  than  to  use  systems  analysts  and  pro- 
gramed with  business  data  processing  experience  and 
expect  them  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  a complex  indus- 
trial process.  Although  the  techniques  required  to  per- 
form systems  analysis  and  programing  functions  for  a 
process  control  computer  system  were  in  many  respects 


similar  to  ti  .se  used  in  a business  data  processing  com- 
puter system,  the  systems  analyst  and  p'  jramer 
involved  with  process  control  usually  must  have  a high 
degree  of  specialized  technical  knowledge  (engineering, 
chemistry,  and  physics,  for  example)  which  Is  signifi- 
cantly different  than  the  skill  and  knowledge  needed  to 
implement  business  data  processing  systems. 

The  criteria  most  frequently  considered  in  selecting 
employees  for  new  computer  jobs  were  prior  work 
experience,  education,  and  interest.  (Most  of  the  new 
computer  jobs  were  not  under,  union  jurisdiction  and 
therefore  the  selection  methods  were  not  governed  by 
formal  procedures  spelled  out  in  collective  bargaining 
agreements.)  Formal  aptitude  tests  as  a means  of  select- 
ing employees  for  new  jobs  were  used  in  only  a few 
instances.  However,  they  sometimes  carried  considerable 
weight  in  the  selection  process.  The  four  new  computer 
console  operator  positions  associated  with  a compu- 
terized hot  strip  mill,  mentioned  earlier,  were  staffed 
from  among  a group  of  about  66  clerks  who  applied  for 
and  completed  a series  of  tests.4 

The  four  applicants  with  the  highest  test  scares  were 
chosen  for  the  new  computer  console  operator  positions. 
However,  at  other  survey  plants,  aptitude  tests  only 
supplemented  other  techniques  of  selection.  Employees 
being  considered  for  programer  positions  at  a chemical 
plant  and  paper  null  took  a programer  aptitude  test 
which  was  considered  along  with  work  experience  and 
education  in  determining  who  would  staff  these  new 
programer  jobs. 

Extent  of  Upgrading 

Employees  assigned  to  new  computer  jobs  generally 
were  upgraded  Table  16  indicates  that  two-thirds  of  27 
employees  selected  to  staff  new  jobs  received  a wage 
increase  oi  20  percent  or  more.  These  increases  fre- 
quently resulted  because  professional  and  technical 
employees  acquired  new  skills  through  training  and  thus 
were  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  more  responsible 
and  higher-paying  computer  positions.  A technical 
assistant  at  a survey  petroleum  refinery,  for  example, 
whose  major  duties  involved  genera*  clerical  tasks, 

This  tact  of  standardization  of  job  content  and  title  also 
existed  for  occupations  associated  with  the  early  nages  of  use  of 
electronic  computers  for  busmen  data  processing.  See  Atfust- 
ntents  to  fa  Introduction  of  Of fic*  Automation  (BLS  Bulletin 
1276)  May  i%0. 

4 These  tests  i&luded  the  Watson-GUser  test  of  syllogistic 
problems  which  Is  designed  to  appraise  ability  to  reason  analy- 
tically and  logically;  and  the  Wonder)  »c  personnel  test  of  prob- 
lem solving  ability  consisting  of  verbal,  arithmetic,  geometric, 
end  vocabulary  problems. 
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Table  15.  Description  of  duties  of  new  computer  r s control  occupations  at  a papeimill 


Job  title 


Description  of  major  duties 


Manager,  computer  systems  aiu  programing  < 


Systemsanaiy  st'progratncr 


Senior  process  control  engineer . 


+ + v + 


Computer  progremer 


Programer-computer  operator 


Supervises  fba  development  and  implementation  of  ifigita]  computer  programs 
and  procedures  designed  to  control  papermaking  process.  Acts  as  consultant 
to  corporate  research  staff  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  com* 
purer  programs  and  systems.  Some  major  duties  include  defining  programs  into 
specific  computer  requirements,  recommending  computer  equtoment  to  be 
purchased  or  leased,  developing  or  supervising  the  development  of  Computer 
programs  and  procedural  systems,  and  overseeing  testing,  debugging,  and 
implementation  of  the  approved  program.  The  manager  of  computer  sys- 
tems and  programing  also  has  responsibility  for  training  personnel  in  (he  use 
of  process  control  computers  and  programing  techniques,  and  for  providing 
t e finical  assistance  o.i  matters  pertaining  to  process  control  computers.  He 
works  under  the  direction  of  the  associate  director,  process  control. 

Investigates  and  analyzes  operational  problems  and  prepares  and  carries  out 
proposals  for  new  systems,  procedures,  or  computer  programs.  He  pie* 
pares  Operating  procedures:  draws  flow  charts  ant  diagrams  to  define  pro* 
granting  problems  and  procedures  to  be  followed:  checks  programs,  for 
completeness  and  accuracy;  evaluates  and  modifies  existing  programs:  trans- 
lates flow  chart  information  Into  coded  machine  instructions  and  prepares 
other  guides  for  use  by.  the  machine  operator;  and  performs  related  duties. 
He  also  does  a limited  amount  of  programing  work.  The  sy stem  s-analyst 
program*!  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  manager,  computer  systems  and 
programing. 

Supervises  process  control  of  papermaking  operations.  This,  function  encom- 
passes problem  analysis,  data  collection,  standards  development,  programing , 
and  computer  operation.  He  has  compters  r sensibility  for  the  effective 
use  of  an  electronic  computer  and  related  equfyment  to  control  selected 
papermaking  operations.  Some  specific  dudes  include  applying  guidance 
to  the  process  engineer  and  the  computer  programed  planning  and  im- 
plementing process  control  activities  to  assure  optimum  utilization  of 
equipment;  acting  as  liaison  betwreg  the  mill  (where  the  computer  b usM) 
and  corporate  research  (where  research  on  process  control  in  undertaken) 
to  assure  coordination  of  computer  process  control  activities;  providing 
technical  assistance  to  other  company  staff  engaged  In  computer  process 
control  activities;  and  performing  related  dudes  pertaining  to  the  imple- 
mentation and  maintenance  of  c ,puter  process  control  The  senior  proc- 
ess control  engineer  works  under  rise  direction  of  the  assistant  division 
manager. 

Develops,  prepares,  am*  tests,  programs  which  wilt  solve  scientific,  mathema- 
tical, and  technical  problems  associated  with  computer  process  control  of 
selected  papermaking  processes.  He  develops  and  designs  formulas,  flow 
charts,  and  other  descriptive  material;  designs  programs  which  directs  the 
computer  to  produce  the  desired  production  results;  checks  computer 
equipment  to  verify  proper  operating  condition  and  notifies  computer 
uAuufocturer  technical  staff  when  maintenance  or  repair  work  in  needed; 
provides  programing  assistance  In  collection  of  data  for  research  projects 
and  performs  related  duties.  The  computer  programs r works  under  the 
direction  of  the  senior  proems  engineer. 

Assists  in  the  development  and  prepared of  hew  programs  and  the  modi* 
fi cation  of  those  already  prepared.  Heis  responsible  for  the  less  complex 
programs  or  segments  of  larger  fRfcnum*.  Specific  duties  include  program- 
ing in  a computer  language,  converting  the  computer  friguage  to  machine 
language  through  a processor  program,  and  testing  and  debugging  the  pro- 
gram, He  also  may  operate  computer  equipment  to  ran  programs  when 
requested.  He  receives  technical  advice  from  other  staff  members  on  as* 
peett  of  programing  which  involve  instrumentation,  engineering,  etc.  The 
prograntef'Computer  operator  is  supervised  by  the  manager,  computer  sys- 
tems and  programing. 
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Table  15.  Description  of  duties  of  new  computer  process  control  occupations  at  a paparmiU— Continued 


Junior  programed 


Electronic  specialist 


Job  title 


Description  of  major  duties 


Prepares  digital  computer  programs  necessary  to  solve  scientific,  mathematical 
and.  technical  problem*  related  to  the  control  of  papeimaking  processes.  Hie 
prepares  flow  charts  for  less  complex  program*;  codes  How  chart  information 
Into  FORTRAN,  symboUftlanguage,  or  machine  instructions;  checks  program*  for 
completeness  and  accuracy  during  test  rum:  makes  a diagnosis  of  problems  and 
corrects  them  as  they  oocw:  and  performs  related  duties.  The  junior  programer 
work*  under  the  direction  of  a systems  analyst  or  senior  programs. 

Develops  and  refine*  laboratory  and  process  instruments  and  control  systems; 
operates,  calibrates,  adjusts,  and  checks  instrument  and  conttd  systems;  con- 
ducts instrument  and  control  evaluations  and  reports  the  results;  and  performs 
related  duties.  Work  assignments  sometimes  Involve  mill  trials  and  startups, 
pilot  plant  trials,  and  laboratory  experimentation.  Requires  a background  in 
advanced  mathematics, physics,  and  election  theory;®  higlr  school  diploma; and 
a passing  grade  on  a special  qualifying  examination. 


completed  programing  training  and  was  upgraded  to  a 
technical  analyst  position  involving  computer  pro* 
granting.  His  new  job  pays  nearly  one  .third  more  than 
his  former  position.  At  a paper  mill,  a powerhouse  fire* 
man  with  some  college  education  passed  a programer 
aptitude  test  and  did  well  in  a series  of  interviews,  com* 
pie  ted  programer  training,  and  is  now  a computer 
programer  making  SO  percent  more  than  before.  More* 
over,  some  maintenance  workers  and  computer  console 
operators  receive  more  money  in  their  new  jobs  be  cause 
responsibility  for  equipment  and  product  is  greater  than 
before. 

Because  of  the  expected  continued  shortage  of  tech* 
nical  employees  with  computer  process  control  expert* 
cnee,  the  wage  level  for  these  new  occupation*  probably 


wilt  continue  to  be  relatively  high,  and  there  wilt  be 
promotional  opportunities  for  qualified  employees. 


Characteristics  of  Employees  in  New  Jobs 

Some  insight  into  ihe  manpower  Implications  of  com- 
puter process  control  can  be  assessed  by  examining  the 
age,  sex,  education,  and  seniority  of  employees  selected 
for  new  computer  jobs.  Comparison  of  these  charac* 
teristics  with  those  of  employees  working  in  the  produo* 
tion  units  where  computers  were  installed  is  of  interest. 
The  data  for  both  of  these  groups  sre  presented  in  tables 
17  and  18. 


Table  J6.  Extent  of  upgrading  of  employees  selected  to  staff  new  computer  jobs  1 


Category 

Total  number 
of  employees 
for  whom  data 
were  available 

Number  of  employees  whose  wage  increase  was— 

Less  than 
10  percent 

10  to  19 
percent 

20  to  29 
percent 

30  to  29 

^percent 

40  percent 
or  over 

Total * 

27 

'l 

' 7 

' 4 

s 

9 

Managing  or  supervising  

2 

1 

1 

Systems  analysis,  design,  and  related 

.work . 

8 

2 

1 

*5 

Programing ......................... 

11 

2 

2 

3 

4 

Operating  computer  consoles  and 

related  equipment . . ..............  i . . 

4 

l 

* 1 

2 

Instrument  development,  installation, 

. 

maintenance,  or  rotated  work  .......... 

2 

* 2 

1 Data  were  available  for  27  of  the  6ft  employees  In  mew  {Motions.  The  amount  of  wage  Increase  is  btsed  on  a comparison  be- 
tween the  rate  applicable  to  an  employee**  forotci  position,  just  prior  to  latbUilioQ  of  the  process  control  system,  and  the  rote 
assigned  the  new  computer  "job.  Several  officials  interviewed  stressed  that  factor*  other  than  the  new  computer  control  systems, 
such  at  normal  Professional  advancement,  account  for  a portion  of  the  increase*.  No  employee  moving  into  a new  computer  job  for 
whom  information  on  job  status  was  evafiabto  received  a wage  lower  than  hit  prior  position. 

27 3g  " 
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Table  t7.  Age,  education,  and  seniority:  Employees  in  new 
computet  process  control  positions  and  those  in  affected 
production  units 


■p 

Characteristic 

Employees  in  new 
process  control , 
computer  jobs 

Employees  in  affected 
production  urits 
where  process 
control  computers 
were  installed  1 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total  2 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total  ^ 

Age 

Total,  all  ages 

68 

loo.o 

1 

223 

tOD.O 

Under  age  25 .... . 

6 

8.8 

6 

17 

Age  2544 

i 50 

73.5 

142 

63,7 

Age  45  end  over  , , 

10 

14.7 

74 

33  ^ 

^.ihnown  ....... 

2 

2.9 

1 

Education 

Total,  all  groups 

68 

100.0 

223 

100.0 

Less  than  high 

school  graduate. . 

1 

1.5 

72 

32.3 

High  school 

graduate 

9 

13.2 

132 

59.2 

Some  colkgc 

16 

23.5 

6 

17 

College  graduate  - ■ 

42 

61.8 

5 

12 

Unknown  ------- 

0 

■ 

8 

3.6 

Seniority 

Total,  all  groups ..... 

68 

100.0 

' 223 

100.0 

With  company: 
Less  than  10 

38 

55.9 

35 

15,7 

10-19  years...,. 

18 

26.5 

101 

45.3 

20  years  or  more 

* 4 

5.9 

87 

39.0 

Unknown . . . 

8 

11.8 

¥■ 

- 

Total,  all  groups. ..  . 

* 68 

100.0 

223 

100,0 

Present  jobs: 

Lets  than  5 years. 

55 

B0.9 

75 

33.6 

5-9  yeans 

5 

7.4 

87 

39.0  * 

10  years  or  more . 

0 

¥■ 

61 

274 

Unknown 

8 

11.8 

¥■ 

- 

visors  and  those  performing  systems  analysis,  design,  and 
related  work  were  somewhat  older  than  those  in  the 
oilier  categories  of  new  computer  occupations  shown  in 
table  18. 

Employees  in  production  units  where  computers  are 
being  used  were  also  men.  However,  in  contrast  to 
employees  in1  new  computer  jobs,  about  two-thirds  of 
this  group  were  under  age  45. 

Education.  Although  several  important  jobs  were 
filled  by  training  employees  with  a high  school  educa- 
tion, most  of  the  new.  computer  jobs  were  filled  by 
college  graduates,  many  with  degrees  in  engineering, 
mathematics,  and  related  fields.  (See  table  18.1  Jobs 
involving  supervision,  systems'  analysis,  process  control 
engineering,  and  high-level  programing  required  college 
training. 

I 

A., high  school  diploma,  or  at  least  some  high  school 
lucat’on,\vas  sufficient  for  some  jobs.  At  a paper  mill, 
lab  technician  who  was  a high  school  graduate  received 
training  and  was  upgraded  to  a junior  progntmer  posi- 
tion. At  a steel  mill,  four  clerks,  including  two  with  only 
3 years  of  high  school,  achieved  the  highest  scores  in  a 
series  of  aptitude  tests  and  Were  selected  and  trained  as 
computer  console  operators.  Moreover,  most  of  the 
instrument  installation  and  maintenance  jobs  in  survey 
plants,  such  as  electronic  specialist  positions  in  a paper 
mill,  were  staffed  by  high  school  graduates. 

Employees  in  production  units  using  'process  com- 
puters had  significantly  less  formal  education  than  those 
in  new  computer  jobs.  About  59  percent  of  this  group 
were  high  school  graduates,  and  about  32  percent  had 
less  than  a high  school  education. 

The  significantly  higher  educational  attainment  of 
many  of  the  employees  in  computer  and  related  jobs  is 
not  surprising.  The  skill,  knowledge,  and  experience 
required  to  plan  and  implement  a process  control' 
computer  installation  is  far  different  from  that  required 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a production  job  in  the  affected 
units.  Engineers,  mathematicians,  and  other  professional 
employees  with  college  training  are  essential,  and,  as 
shown  above,  frequently  make  up  a large  segment  of  the 


1 Data  ww  available  for  only  223  out  of  the  move  Own  1*600 
employees  working  in  affected  pro<*  ttaa  unit*.  Of  these  223  em- 
ployees, about  78  percent  were  opw#ffl[j  and  assistants  H per* 
cent  were  supervisors,  9 percent  were  technic  tarn  and  technician* 
assistants,  and  2 percent  were  clerks,  materials  handlers,  and  re- 
lated employees. 

2 Because  of  rounding,  sum  of  individual  percentages  may  not 
equal  1 00.0. 

Sex  arid  age.  AH  employees  hi  new  computer  jobs 


5 These  rinding  differ  significantly  from  ap.earlief  BtS  study 
which  presented  age  and  sex  data  for  employees  in  offices  using 
electronic  computers  for  business  data  Processing.  In  offices 
surveyed  for  this  study,  women  staffed  11  'percent  of  the  new 
computer  occupations  and  53  percent  of  all  jobs  in  affected 
office  units.  The  variation  in  composition  of  the  work  force,,  by 
sex,  reflects  primarily  the  difference  between  an  industrial 
environment,  predominated  by  men,  and  a business  office  where 
women  make  up  a significant  segment  of  the  staff.  Employees  in 
the  new  business  data  processing  computer  occupations  were 


. 4 -also  somewhat  younger  than  those  in  die  new  process  con  trot 

were  men,  and  about  82  percent  were  under  45  years  old  C(Mliputw  occupations.  See  Adfttstmn Ms  to  the  Introduction  of 

at  the  dme  of  the  plant  surveys?  Managers  and  ^ Office  Automation,  (BLS  Bulletin  1276)  May  I960, 86  pp. 
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Table  18.  Education  of  employees  in  new  computer  jobs,  by  category  of  job 


Total  In  new  jobs 

Education 

Occupational  group 

- 

Percent  of  employees 

- 

Number 

Pei  cent 

Less  than 
high  school 
graduate 

High  school 
graduate 

Some 

college 

College 

graduate 

Total,  all  groups - 

68 

100.0 

t.5 

112 

21  s 

61.8 

Employees  whose  major  duties  involve: 

Managing  or  supervising 

12 

100.0 

0 

0 

0 

100.0 

System  analysis,  design,  or  related 

walk -■ .* 

24 

100.0 

0 

0 

4.2  I 

95. B 

Programing 

• 22  - 

100.0 

0 

13.6 

59.1  ; 

27.3 

Operating  computer  consoles  and 

related  equipment 

Instrument  development,  installation. 

5 

100.0 

20.0 

40.0 

40.0 

0* 

maintenance,  or  related  work 

5 

too.o 

0 

80.0 

0 

20-0 

project  staff.  Although  production  workers  in  the  highly 
instrumented  environment  of  a modem  process  plant 
also  need  skills  and  knowledge  of  a high  degree,  this  deity 
and  knowl  dge  generally  is  acquired  through  job 
oriented  classroom  and  on-the-job  training  rather  than  In 
a college  or  university. 

Seniority,  Employees  in  new  computer  jobs  had  signi- 
ficantly less  company  seniority  than  those  working  in 
affected  production  units.  About  56  percent  of  those 
employed  in  computer  occupations  at  the  tfrne  of  the 
plant  survey  had  less  than  10  years  of  company  service; 
77  percent  had  10  to  19  years,  and  only  6 percent  had 


been  employed  20  years  or  more.  For  employees  in 
production  units,  the  proportion  in  these  categories  were 
16, 45,  and  39  percent,  respectively. 

Employees  in  the  two  groups  differed  even  more 
sharply  in  terms  of  length  of  service  in  their  present  jobs. 
Because  the  computer  units  were  relatively  new,  most  of 
the,  employees  had  less  than  5 years  of  continuous 
service  in  their  present  positions.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  employees  in  production  units  had  more 
than  5 years  of  service  in  their  present  positions.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  production  unit  employees  had  10  or 
more  years  of  service  in  their  current  jobs. 


% 
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CHAPTER  9.  TRAINING  FOR  COMPUTER  PROCESS  CONTROL 


Training  to  provfrtfe  employees  with  programing, 
maintenance,  and  operating  skills  is  a key  requirement  to 
the  successful  Introduction  and  use  of  computer  process 
control.  This  training  usually  consists  of  intensive  on- 
the-job  and  classrpom  programs  conducted  by  vendors 
and  users  of  process  computers. 

Training  Provided  by  Vendors 

Computer  manufacturers  provided  a variety  of  train- 
ing services  to  survey  plants  which  purchased  their 
computers.  {See  table  19.)  Training  involved  classroom 
and  on-the-job  instruction  at  the  site  of  the  computer 
installation,  and  classroom  and  workshop  or  laboratory 
sessions  at  training  facilities  maintained  by  the  computer 
vendor.  Employees  received  full  wages  and  salaries  and, 
where  applicable,  travel  allowances  while  undergoing 
training.  A total  of  154  employees  at  11  survey  plants 
received  some  form  of  vendor  training.  Provisions  for 
this  training  were  included  in  several  of  the  lease  or 
purchase  agreements  with  vendors. 

Onsite  vendor  training.  This  form  of  training,  often  in 
the  nature  of  computer  orientation,  was  relatively  brief 
and  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  workers  in  different 
occupational  groups.  Specialized  training oflonger dura- 
tion also  was  provided  when  necessary. 

Vendor  staff  sometimes  joined  with  personnel  of  user 
companies  and  with  representatives  of  other  equipment 
suppliers  in  furnishing  Instruction.  At  an  elec  'ic  power 
plant,  for  example,  representatives  of  the  computer 
vendor,  suppliers  of  related  plant  equipment,  and  instru- 
ment manufacturers  participated  with  plant  engineers  in 
orientation  lectures  for  operators  and  technicians. 

Offsite  vendor  training.  Facilities  for  customer  train- 
ing were,  maintained  by  four  suppliers  of  computers;  a 
fifth  vendor  provided  brief  equipment  familiarization  at 
one  of  its  offices  to  a plant  supervisor.  Offsite  vendor 
training  facilities  generally  are  maintained  at  a single 
location,  although  one  vendor  offered  its  courses  at 
centers  in  several  locations.  v 

These  schools  or  training  centers  provided  instruction 
in  computer  concepts  and  fundamentals,  programing, 
and  maintenance.  They  were  attended  primarily  by 
control  group  managers,  systems  engineers,  programed, 
instrument  engineers,  and  maintenance  foremen.  Several 

2%Ol 


electronics  technicians  and  a program  maintenance 
technician  aha  received  training  at  vendor  schools. 

Courses  of  instruction  offered  at  vendor  schools  are 
designed  primarily  for  training  managerial  and  technical 
personnel.  Although  the  curricula  vary  at  vendor 
schools,  all  of  them  provide  courses  which  fall  into  the 
broad  categories  of  maintenance  and  programing.  In 
addition,  some  vendor  schools  offer  specialized  com- 
puter concepts  courses  for  managerial  personnel.  A 
description  of  selected  courses  offered  by  one  vendor  is 
shown  in  taLle  20.  Programing  courses  usually  are  from 
2 to  4 weeks  in  length,  while  general  maintenance 
courses  may  last  from  8 to  12  weeks.  Concepts  courses, 
intended  primarily  for  supervisees,  are  comparatively 
brief. 

One  vendor  offers  audio-taped  -programing  courses 
that  may  be  completed  at -the  training  center  or  at  a 
location  convenient  to  the  student.  This  procedure 
lowers  the  cost  of  instruction  and  permits  the  student  to 
progress  at  his  own  pace.  Another  vendor  has  developed 
9 programing  course  in  FORTRAN  to  be  completed  by 
the  trainee  before  his  enrollment  in  programing  courses 
at  the  vendor*;  school. 


16.  Instructor  explains  maintenance  proce- 
dures for  computer  equipment  at  computer 
mining  school. 


/ 
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Table  1 9-  Training  provided  by  computer  manufacturers  1 


Recipientis)  of  training 

Number 

trained 

Type  of  trailing 

Description  of  training 

Length  of  training 

Fapermili 

Instrument  engineers 

2 

Classroom 

Onsite  instruction  in  computer  concepts 

2 weeks 

Project  loader  . . 
Manager,  computer  systems 

1 

Gassroom 

and  FORTRAN  provided  jointly  with 
user  company  staff.  Process  systems 

2 weeks 

and  program  i*ig 

1 

Classroom 

engineers  and  programers  received 

2 weeks 

Keypunch  operator  ........... 

1 

Classroom 

additional  training  hi  concepts,  hard- 

2  weeks 

froces*  systems  enguiters  **  * * - * 

6 

Classroom 

ware*  machine,  and  symbolic  language, 

6 weeks 

Programed 

4 

Classroom 

FORTRAN  programing,  and  execu. 

6 weeks 

Programer-operator  - 

1 

Classroom 

live  systems  at  vendor  facility. 

6 weeks 

Chemical  plant 

Instrument  engineer. . * 

1 ' 

Classroom 

Computer  technology,  msintenancj, 
and  programing. 

3 months 

Programer 

1 

Classroom 

Programing. 

1 month 

Process  engineers : 

2 

Classroom 

\ 

Computer  concepts  and  programing 

1 month 

Chemical  plant  - 

+ 

Engineer  i.,.++.+i+i+ii.  ■ + + + 

1 

Classroom 

Computer  maintenance. 

4 months 

Program  maintenance 

technician 

1 

Gassroom  and 
on*  th  e-job 

Programing  and  computer  techniques 
jointly  with  user  staff  onsite  and  at 
vendor  facility. 

12  months 

1 h 

Chemical  plant 

Project  team 

12 

Classroom 

General  details  of  computer  system 
onsite. 

Not  provided 

ftoject  engineer. 

1 

Classroom 

Programing  and  theory  of  computer 
operation. 

4-6  weeks 

Process  engineer * 

Construction  engineer . ........ 

1 

1 

Classroom 

Classroom 

Programing  and  theoiy  of  computer 
operation. 

Programing  and  theory  of  computer 
operation. 

4-6  weeks 
4-6  weeks 

Maintenance  foreman  ......... 

2 

Classroom 

Computet  technology  and  main, 
tenance. 

9 weeks 

Electronic  and  instrument 

mechanics ........... ....... 

2 

Classroom 

Computer  technology  and  iggin- 
tenanee. 

9 weeks 

Electrical  engineer 

1 

Classroom 

Computer  technology  and  main, 
ten  Mice, 

9 weeks 

£l^}nCCI$  + + +I  + .+  +. ..  + .+  + + + 1. 

Petroleum  '.finery 

4 

Classroom 

Programing  techniques. 

4-6  weeks 

Technical  employees 

Petroleum  re  finely 

7 

Gassrocm 

Programing  techniques  and  computer 
operation. 

1-4  weeks 

Programed  + + ,.■■  + + ■1,1  + + ,,+ 

2 

Classroom 

Programing  techniques. 

2 weeks 

Instrument  engineers. 

1 

Gassroom 

Computer  maintenance  and  theory. 

8 weeks 

[pstmmeftt  supervisors  + * * . i j * + 

1 

Gassrocm 

Computer  maintenance  and  fheoiy. 

4 weeks 

Instrument  men  ... ......... . 

1 

Gassroom 

Computet  maintenance  and  theoiy. 

12  weeks 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1 9.  Training  provided  by  computer  manufacturers 1 — Continued 


Recipient(s)  of  training 

Number 

trained 

Type  of  training 

Description  of  training 

"r 

Length  of  training 

Petroleum  refinery — Continued 

* 

3 instrument  engines,  6 instru. 
me  nt  supervisors.  and  6 Instrument  " 
men  (including  above  3 employees) 
received  30  hours  classroom  instruc- 
tion in  computer  theory  onsite. 

■■ 

Programed 

Steel  plant 

7 

Classroom 

Programing  techniques. 

. 1 

5 weeks 

Dispatchers  . + 

4 

LiAHrOQJtl 

Computer  system  and  usage  onsite. 

4 hours 

Systems  engineers - ■ 

4 

Classroom  1 

Basic  programing. 

2 weeks 

Electrical  engineers 

2 

Classroom  and 
workshop  ! 

Programing  maintenance. 

10  weeks 

Steel  plant 

Electronics  foreman  ***■*■■+■■ 

1 

On-tbe»job. 

Classroom 

Computer  terminology ; location  and 
function  of  hardware  components. 
Information  entry  and  retrieval;  ma. 
chanie*  of  peripheral  equipment. 

5-7  weeks 
2 days 

Electronics  repairmen  ■<-***■*- 

12 

On.the-job 

Minimal  training  for  minor  mainte- 
nance given  jointly  with  electronics  - 
foreman. 

Ad  hot  basis 

Console  operators . . * ...-..-  - ■ 

S 

On-the-job 

Use  of  computer  to  control  mill  setting 
and  produce  reports.  Modifying  and 
testing  programs. 

3 months 

i 

Steel  plant 

Coordinator  of  control 

computers.  ................ 

1 

Classroom 

Classroom 

Classroom 

Familiarization  with  program  prepared 
by  vendor. 

Familiarization  with  program  prepared 
by  vendor  onsite.  " 

Programing  for  business  data  process* 
mg  computer. 

5 weeks 
t week 
Not  provided 

Procedures  analyst  ........... 

1 

Classroom 

Classroom 

Classroom 

Familiarization  with  program  prepared 
by  vendor.  . 

Programing  for  business  data  process* 
ing  computer. 

Equipment  wiring  procedures. 

5 weeks 
Not  provided 
2 months 

Electronics  maintenance  foienr 

1 

Classroom 

Computer  logic  and  maintenance  onsite. 

6 months 

- 

Classroom 

Programing  onsite  and  at  vendor  facility. 

3 months 

Electronics  repairmen 

2 

Classroom  and 
on-the-job 

Classroom  and 

Comp o ter  concepts,  logic,  and  capabil- 
ities. 

Programing:  functions  of  computer  equip- 

Class: 15  hours 
OJT:  Periodically 
□ass:  1 week 

on-the-job 

ment;  computer  logic,  etc'.,  onsite. 

OJT;  Periodically 

Electric  power  plant 

Senior  engineers  ........ 

7 

Classroom 

Various  courses  including  computer  con. 
cepts,  programing,  computer  installa- 
tion and  checkout,  and  computer  hard* 
ware. 

242  weeks 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  19.  Training  provided  by  computer  manufacturers  * —Continued 


Reclpfent(S)  of  trail  jnp. 

Number 

trained 

Tvpe  of  training 

Description  of  training 

Length  of  training 

Electric  power  plant — 
Continued 

' 

Assistant  test  engineer 

1 

Classroom 

Hardware  and  programing. 

12  weeks 

Electronic  technicians 

2 

Classroom 

Maintenance  and  some  programing, 

tJ 

8-12  weeks 

Electric  power  plant 

Electrical  engineers  + + - - 

13 

Gassjoom 

General  orien+ation*  programing,  and 
maintenance.  ; 

1-3  weeks 

Performance  supervisor 

1 

On-the-job 

Empto/te  worked  with  von  dor  Person- 
nel aligned  to  program  compote** 

3-4  weeks 

Technical  foremen 

2 

CUsstoori 

General  orientation. 

2 weeks 

Operator  supervisors  , ....... , 

4 

Classroom 

Genera]  orientation 

3 weeks 

Operators  and  technician*  < < * 

26 

Classroom 

Vendor  participated  in  famttiariia* 
rion  lecture  program  with  user  and 
equipment  manufatnuer*  onsite* 

80*120  hours 

* Provided  at  vendor  facility  unless  otherwise  noted. 


Count  prerequisites.  Requirements  for  enrollment  In 
courses  vary  among  vendor  schools.  For  programing 
courses,  an  engineering  or  science  degree  generally  is 
desired,  although  one  school  accepts  students  with  a 
background  in  high  school  afeebra.  For  maintenance 
courses,  a good  understanding  of  basic  electronics  and 
the  ability  to  think  logically  are  the  bas^c  requirements. 
The  knowledge  of  basic  electronics  usually  was  acquired 
as  a result  of  having  an  electrical  engineering  degree, 
formal  training  in  electronics,  or  on-the*jv>b  experience. 

Training  Provided  by  Users 

All  but  one  of  the  survey  plants  provided  employee 
training  during  conversion  to  computer  control.  Hie 
exception  was  a steel  mill  which  relied  exclusively  on 
vendor  staff  for  training.  (See  table  21.)  The  extent  and 
kind  of  training  were  determined  largely  by  a company's 
computer  system  requirements,  its  capability  to  provide 
training,  and  the  type  of  training  provided  by  the  com* 
puter  vendor.  A total  of  484  employees  at  survey  plants 
received  some  form  of  classroom  or  on* the -job  in  strut. 
+ion. 

I 

Iperaton.  Almost  all  training  provided  to  operators 
at  survey  plants  was  given  by  company  personnel,  who 
usually  had  been  trained  by  the  vendor.  The  focus  of 
training  was  on  the  operating  procedures  for  the  com- 
puterized system.  The  training  was  relatively  brief,  rang- 
ing from  4 to  30  hours,  although  sometimes  this  training 
was  extended  over  a long  period  of  time.  Although  most 


Technicians.  Most  technicians  also  received  their  train- 
ing from  the  user  staff.  Hie  time  spent  in  training  varied 
greatly,  largely  because  of  differing  job  requirements  for 
technicians  among  survey  plants.  Instrument  malnte* 
nance  men  at  a paper  mill,  for  example,  received  2 weeks 
of  classroom  instruction,  whereas  those  .th  the  same 
job  title  at  a petroleum  refinery  were  given  300  hours  of 
on*the*job  training.' Two  technicians  at’ a chemical  plant 
were  trained  for  programing  maintenance,  one  for  6 
months  and  the  other  (jointly  with  vendor  staff)  for  a year. 

Supervisors.  Several  plants  also  provided  training, 
including  both  computer  orientation  sessions  and  spe- 
cialized instruction  to  supervisory  and  professional 
personnel.  At  a paper  mill,  for  example,  company  ftaff 
joined  with  vendor  representatives  to  familiarize  the 
computer  project  group  with  the  functions  and  program- 
ing of  the  planned  computer  installation;  at  a chemical 
plant,  10  chemical  engineers  were  given  7 months  train- 
ingin  programing. 

Type  of  instructors,  facilities*  an a methods.  Training 
instructors  from  plant  staff  included  engineers  with  a 
knowledge  of  computer  programing,  maintenance,  and 
technology,  and  production  supervisors  who  had  under- 
gone training  either  at  Jheir  plants  or  at  verfflor  schools. 
Training  aids  were  used  extensively  to  facilitate  both 
classroom  and  on-the-job  instruction.  These  included 
blackboards,  manuals  prepared  by  both  the  user  and 
vendor  staff,  and,  at  one  plant,  a console  mockup  and 
templates  which  fitted  over  the  dials  of  the  operator 
console.  At  a papermill,  a taped  series  of  closed — 
circuit  TV  ketutes  on  digital  computers  b being  pre- 
pared for  presentation  to  selected  plant  employee  groups. 
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training  sessions  were  held  on-the-job,  some  involved 
classroom  instruction.  > 
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Table  20.  Selected  courses  offend  by  the  training  school  of  a Large  vendor  of  process  control,  computers 


Title  of  course 

Coiilent  of  course 

Prerequisite* 

Length  of  course 

Process  computer  concepts*  - * * ■ 

Programing  courses: 

Standard  programing 

V 

Fundamentals  of  digital  computers  and  their  place  ir  auto- 
matic control > introduction  to  process  Computer  program, 
tag.  and  descriptions  of  typical  systems. 

interest  in  process  computers. 

2 days 

course  ****.****.****-** 
Audio  taped  programing 

Computer  concepts,  number  systems,  flow  charting. 
FORTRAN,  and  computer  process  assembly  language. 

j Bachelor's  degree  in  science  or  engineering  and  q work. 

1 tag  knowledge  process  to  oe  monitored  or  controlled. 

\ 

4 weeks 

course  - . . * *-***•« 

Specially  prepared  audio  tape  lectures  and  accompanying 

Bachelor^  degree  in  science  or  engineering  *nd  a work- 

Determined by  * 

workbooks.  (Can  be  taken  at  customer's  locations  and 
may  be  supplemented  by  2 weeks  'live"  course  at  com- 
puter school.)  N 

ing  knowledge  of  Process  to  be  monitored  or  controlled. 

. _Jeat 

1 

Maintenance  courses: 
Programed  instruction 

r 

* 

course  ...  — 

Number  system  s,  digital  computer  theory,  core  memory 

Electrical  engineering  degree  or  2 years  of  formal  elec- 

1  week 

- 

theory,  and  bask  mac  bin  e-language  programing,  {De- 

tronic  training*  plus  2 years"  maintenance  of  major 

(approximate) 

% 

Central  processor 

s^ned  to  prepare  students  for  maintenance  courses 
taught  at  computer  school.) 

electronic  equipment* 

maintenance  - • 

Basic  peripheral 

Detailed  theory  of  operation  ot  the  computer  system. 

Study  and  practice  of  preventive  and  corrective  main- 
tenance procedures.  1 

Successful  completion  of  examination  covering  mate- 
rial contained  in  programed  instruction  course. 

i & 

1 1 weeks 

maintenance 
Disc  memory  main- 

Extensive  theory  and  practical  work  on  peripheral  devices. 

j Successful  completion  or  control  processor  mainte- 
nance counc. 

2 weeks 

tenance 

Teletype  printer 

Theory  or  operation  ? f the  device  and  preventive  and  cor* 
tective  maintenance  procedures. 

Same 

% i 

3 weeks 

maintenance 
Qud  reader  and  card 

Same 

Same 

2 weeks 

punch  maintenance 

tine  printer  nutate* 

Same 

Same 

* week 

nance 

Remote  scanner  main* 

Same 

Same 

1 week 



Same 

Same 

l 

2 weeks 

SOURCE:  Training  brochures  of  computer  vendor. 


Table  21.  Training  provided  by  uset  companies 


Recipicnt(s)  of  training 

Number 

trained 

Type  of  training 

Description  of  training 

Ucgth  of  training 

t 

PspermiU 
Task  force  employees 

■* 

(See  table  24)  * ■ ■ * * * ■ * 

16 

Classroom 

(See  table  24.) 

2 weeks 

Paper  machine  crews 

35 

On-the-job 

Instrument  (unctions  and  capabilities. 

6 hours 

instrument  naJnten&nce  mtiri+  * + 

33 

Classroom 

Instrument  maintenance. 

2 weeks 

Chemical  plant 

Instrufirent  techhfcian + ♦ > 

I 

On-the-job 

Computer  and  instrument  maintenance. 

Periodic 

Plant  superintendent 

1 

On-the-job 

Computer  technology.  Use  of  com- 
putet technology. 

Periodic 

Cracker  operators  ■■•  -_ 

4 

On-the-job 

Operating  techniques. 

Periodic 

Clerk 

l 

On-the-job 

Computational  techniques.  Use  of 
input-output  equtpme  nt. 

Periodic 

Operators * 

4 

On-the-job 

Plant  opett'Jon  using  computer. 

8 hours 

Process  engineers * * - 

2 

On-the-job 

Computer  system  familiarization; 
programing. 

4 months 

Clerks;  operators 

G.emical  plant 

3C 

On-thojob 

Operation  of  computerized  system. 

Chemical  engineers  .......... 

10 

Classroom  and 
on-the-job 

Programing. 

7 months 

Programing  technic  an  

1 

OassFoom  and 
on-the-job 

Programing. 

6 months 

Program  maintenance 

tccbnicim  + + . + + i-i  + -r  + -n  + + -i 

1 

Classroom  and 
on-the-job 

Programing  and  computet  techniques, 
jointly  with  vendor. 

1 year 

laboratory  technicians  ■-'**■* 

2 

On-the-job 

Computer  applications  to  lab  operations. 

50  hours 

Laboratory  analysts 

50 

i 

Classroom  and 
on-the-job 

Computer  utilization. 

16  hours 

Chemical  plant 

Operators  +T.  + + ,- 

32 

On-the-job 

Operations  of  computer  equipment. 

Period 

Opexaton 

32 

Classroom  and 
on-the-job 

Operations  of  computer  equipment. 

12  hours 

Petroleum  reflntiy 

Foreman,  s tinmen,  <opera  *ors  ■ - * 

30 

Classroom  and  - 
on-the-job 

Computer  programs  and  operations 

40  hours 

Foremen,  rtillmtn,  operators.  ■ - 

^>5- 

30 

Classroom  and 
on-the-job 

Computer  programs  and  operations. 

12  hours 

Petroleum  refinery 

Stillmen  and  controlmen  -**-■* 

?2 

On-the-job 

Operating  tedihiques. 

80  hours 

Instrument  man  i 

1 

On-the’iob 

Computer  and  instrument  maintenance. 

150  hours 

instrument  engineer 

1 

On-the-job 

Instrument  maintenance. 

300  hours 

Instrument  men 

3 

On-the-job 

Instrument  maintenance. 

300  hours 

Steel  jnill 

Melter  foreman,  operators. 

and  helpers * ■ - * 

50 

Classroom 

Bade  operating  procedures. 

4 hours 
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Table  2 1 . Training  provided  by  user  companies — Continued 


Recipients)  of  training 

Number 

(rained 

Type  of  training 

Description  of  training 

Length  of  training 

Steel  mill 

Electronics  repairmen  .,,,,,,, 

12 

On-the-job 

F 

Minor  maintenance  of  ooirputor  system 

Periodic 

Electric  power  plant 
Operators  ********.*....*... 

29 

On-the-job 

jointly  with  vendor  staff. 
Operating  procedures. 

-- 

Control  group  engineers 

2 

On-the-job 

Programing. 

3 weeks 

Electric  power  plant 
Operators  and  technicians 

26 

Classroom 

Familiarization  lectures  jointly  with 

16-24  hours 

computer  and  equipment  vendors. 

Cement  plant 

Kiln  burners 

3 

On-the-job 

Baste  operating  procedures. 

* 

Training  has  been  formalized  at  many  survey  plants, 
some  of  which  maintain  permanent  programs  for  devel* 
oping  employee  skills.  One  large  chemical  plant,  for 
example,  has  a continuing  program  that  consists  of  three 
sequential  courses.  Hie  basic  course  consists  of  mathe* 
ntatics,  process  How,  and  chemical  technology,  which  is 
followed  by  two  advanced  courses  pertaining  to  plant 
operations  and  process  technology.  After  completing  the 
two  advanced  courses,  employees  receive  a pay  increase. 

Training  generally  was  provided  during  working  hours. 

In  at  least  two  survey  plants,  however,  training  sessions 
were  conducted  after  regular  working  hours,  and  the 
trainees  earned  overtime  pay. 

As  plants  gain  experience  in  computer  process  con- 
trol, evidence  from  this  study  suggests  they  will  rely 
increasingly  on  their  own  staffs  for  the  training  of  new 
personnel  in  computer  tasks.  Hie  two  newest  engineers 
at  an  electric  powerplant,  for  instance,  were  assimilated 
into  the  control  group  with  only  3 weeks*  training  that 
consisted  of  reading  a programing  manual  and  experi* 
meriting  with  control  problems.  This  power  company 
believes  that  outside  training  for  this  control  group  will 
not  be  necessary  as  long  as  it  maintains  an  experienced 
group  of  engineers. 

Training  Provided  by  Educational 
Institutions  and  Other  Groups 

As  a general  rule,  technical  schools  and  colleges  were 
not  found  to  be  important  sources  of  training  for  com' 
puter  process  control,  A cement  plant  included  in  the 
survey,  however,  sent  four  electricians  to  a local  juoiot  * 


college  at  its  expense  for  16  weeks’  instruction  in  elec* 
tronics  to  prepare  them  for  work  as  instrumentation 
technicians. 

Technical  schools  and  junior  colleges  may  be  used 
more  extensively  as  their  curriculnms  are  broadened  to 
meet  the  needs  of  companies  in  process  industries.  The 
major  training  tasks  of  these  institutions,  however, 
probably  will  be  to  provide  the  necessary  skills  needed 
to  qualify  for  entry  positions  as  technicians  and 
operators.  An  important  source  of  training  for  managers 
and  technical  personnel  will  continue  to  be  the  relatively 
brief  (often  I to  2 weeks  In  duration)  courses  in  com- 
puter concepts  and  techniques  which  are  offered  by 
universities,  industry  technical  associations,  and  private 
consulting  firms. 

Schools  also  have  been  established  for  the  develop- 
ment of  computer  technicians  by  some  computer  manu* 
facturers.  Computer  technology  (40  weeks)  and 
programing  (20  weeks)  are  among  the  courses  offered  at 
one  of  these  schools,  A high  school  education  or  its 
equivalent  is  required  for  entrance. 

Some  experts  foresee  that  training  of  engineers, 
systems  analysts,  and  related  technical  staff  involved  in 
implementing  computer  'process  control  may  increas- 
ingly involve  postgraduate  instruction,  since  presently 
most  undergraduate  curriculum*  do  not  include  some 
essential  specialized  technical  subjects  related  to 
computer  control.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  a few 
schools  reportedly  have  initiated  undergraduate  BS 
degree  programs  and  others  now  offer  selected  courses  in 
the  field  of  systems  engineering.  Some  idea  of  the  educa- 
tional requirements  for  computer  process  control  is 
indicated  in  appendix  B*4,  which  lists  some  of  the 
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suggested  courses  Tor  process  control  systems  engineers 
in  the  chemical  and  petroleum  industries.  With  slight 
modification,  this  list  would  be  appropriate  for  process 
computer  applications,  regardless  of  industry. 

Criteria  and  Method*  of  Selecting 
Employees  for  Training 

Employees  who  received  training  as  a result  of  the 
conversions  to  computer  control  included  those  in  exist- 
ing jobs  whose  duties  were  to  be  affected  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  computer,  and  those  assigned  to  the  new 
programing,  maintenance,  and  operating  tasks  created 
by  the  computer.  Employees  in  die  first  group,  primar- 
ily  operating  personnel  and  their  supervisors,  automa- 
tically received  the  training  needed  to  perform  their 
duties  under  the  modified  operating  conditions.  The 
latter  group  comprised  employees  selected  for  new 
positions  and  others  assigned  from  engineering  staffs 
to  work  in  computer  occupations. 

Selection  criteria  most  frequently  considered  by  sur- 
vey plants  for  computer-related  training  assignments  in- 
cluded work  experience,  ability,  interest,  and  aptitude. 
Job  performance  and  amount  and  kind  of  education 
also  were  considered.  In  addition,  work  experience 
and  knowledge  of  a given  process  were  cited  by  several 
companies  as  important  reasons  for  recruiting  pro- 
grams trainees  from  within  the  company. 

Particular  persona!  temperaments  and  aptitudes  were 
looked  for  by  various  companies  in  screening  applicants 
for  training.  Those  most  often  cited  were  dedication, 


initiative,  patience,  persistence,  adaptability,  capacity 
for  logical  thinking,  and  interest  in  puisuing  education. 

Methods  used  by  plants  to  appraise  qualifications  for 
training  ranged  from  management  judgment  of  em- 
ployees’ records  to  reliance  on  standard  aptitude  tests. 
Both , tests  and  interviews  were  employed  in  several 
plants  to  screen  candidates.  Seniority  lists  were  used  at 
one  plant  to  select  instrument  men  for  training  in  com- 
puter maintenance  from  among  employees  who  had 
completed  outside  courses  in  electronics. 

A high  school  diploma  represents  the  preferred 
minimum  educational  requirement  for  operator  and 
technician  jobs.  Applicants  for  technician  jobs  at  a 
power  plant,  however,  were  required  to  have  2 years  of 
technical  school  training  in  mathematics  and  electronics. 
Moreover,  officials  at  several  plants  expressed  a prefer- 
ence for  applicants  with  technical  training  equivalent  to 
the  junior  college  level  for  operator  jobs. 

Appraisal  of  Training 

Although  few  problems  involving  training  were  re- 
ported, officials  at  all  survey  plants  expressed  a<need  for 
greater  preparatory  training  for  work  with  computer 
control.  Some  courses  considered  useful  are  presented  in 
table  22.  The  desirability  of  a more  thorough  prepara- 
tion in  mathematics  and  the  ptystcal  sciences  in  high 
school  was  mentioned  repeatedly.  The  Importance  of 
technical  schools  and  junior  colleges  in  providing  instruc- 
tion in  these  subject  areas  and  in  electronics  also  was 
stressed. 


Table  22.  Type  of  courses  for  Computer  process  control  desired  by  officials  at  selected  survey  plants 


Plant 

Suggested  courses 

EdiH  'm  oriented  toward  the  development  of  logical  thinking  would  be  desirable,  including 
high  school  courses  In  geometry  and  algebra. 

More  high  school  training  in  mathematics  is  needed  for  operators.  Junior  colleges  are  begin- 
ning  to  offer  2-year  courses  In  processing  technology,  and  a graduate  of  juch  a course  would 
he  preferred  to  a high  school  graduate  for  operator  jobs. 

More  formal  education  in  electronics,  instrumentation,  and  mathematics  would  be  useful  in 
preparing  operating  employees  for  computer  control  * 

Technical  school  training,  courses  in  mathematic),  and  electrical  training  would  be  helpful  in 
preparing  operating  employees  for  computer  control. 

Technicians,  technical  assistant*,  and.hdpers  should  have  « high  school  education,  with  courses 
in  phydea,  Cheraistiy,  and  electronics.  Training  crones  offered  by  the  computer 
manufacturer  will  continue  to  be  used  for  ryttam  engineers  and  programed. 

Oeurseeusefbl  for  computet  process  control  engineers  Include  Boole#*'  «tgebra.  basic  to  logical 
thin  king  and  to  understanding  computers;  discrete  sampling  tecludqti  , ’l*«ar  programing;  - 
and  digital  techniques  for  rotation  of  practical  differential  equations. 
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CHAPTER  10.  LABOR-MANAGEMEN  T ADJUSTMENTS 


The  introduction  of  process  computers  has  caused 
minimal  adverse  manpower  impact  at  most  survey  plants 
and  has  resulted  in  only  a few  major  problems  affecting 
lab  or 'management  relations.  Most  of  the  survey  plants 
had  existing  collective  bargaining  contracts  which  con- 
tained provisions  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  workers 
to  technological  change.  These  provisons  provide  the 
mechanism  for  giving  advance  notice,  setting  wage  rates, 
reassigning  workers,  and  providing  benefits  for  workers 
laid  off. 

Contract  Provisions  Relating 
to  Tech  nological  Change 

Workers  were  represented  by  unions  at  9 of  12  plants 
visited.  Major  unions  at  survey  plants  are  the  Oil,  Chemi- 
cal and  Atomic  Workers  International  Union;  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America;  the  International  Union  of 
Pulp t Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers;  the  International 
Union,  District  50,  United Jviine  Workers  of  America;  and 
the  Independent  Petroleum  Workers  of  America. 

All  of  the  collective  bargaining  contracts  at  the  survey 
plants  have  broad  general  provisions  that  protect 
workers  affected  by  technological  change.  These  provi- 
sions cover  topics  such  as  job  security,  advance  notice  of 
technological  and  other  changes,  displacement  and 
downgrading,  procedures  for  manning  new  jobs,  sev- 
erance pay,  and  tayoff  benefit  plans.  In  a few  plants, 
contracts  contain' a clause  that  ensures  the  use  of  these 
provisions  in  instances  of  technological  change.  The 
following  are  examples  of  two  such  union  contract  pro- 
visions at  a survey  chemical  plant. 

The  collective  bargaining  contract  contains  a state- 
ment of  Intent  pertaining  to  job  security.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  minimize  . . .adverse  effects  on  em- 
ployees. , .elimination  or  downgrading  of  jobs 
arising  from  automation,  restructuring  of  work,  and 
operations  improvenient. . ” The  company  is  obli- 
gated to  . .inform  employees  directly  affected 
when  changes  or  improvements  are  proposed  and 
are  to  be  studied,  as  soon  as  such  advance  informa- 
tion may  he  feasible,  and  in  any  case  before  the 
proposals  are  instituted. . Workers  affected  by  . 
the  three  process  control  computer  installatiohs  at  ^ 


this  sumy  plant  were  notified  well  in  advance  of 
the  changes. 

A formal  job  evaluation  plan  provided  for  in  the 
union  agreement  was  used  to  adjust  the  wage  fates 
of  workeis  affected  by  process  computers.  Job 
evaluations  were  requested  by  the  union  for  eight 
. operators  working  in  two  of  the  units  using  com- 
puter control.  Factors  such  as  skill,  physical  and 
mental  demand,  working  conditions,  and  respon- 
sibility for  equipment,  product,  and  materials 
were  assigned  a number  of  points  depending  upon 
their  relative  importance.  Tfie  point  total  for  each 
job  category  was  agreed  upon  by  union  and  mart' 
agement  representatives  and  was  used  to  set  the 
wage  rate.  As  a result  of  these  job  evaluation 
studies,  four  operators  received  an  increase  in 
wages,  but  the  other  four  operators  retained  their 
former  rate. 

Informing  Employees  About  Change 

Employees  in  the  affected  units  were  notified  in 
advance  of  the  actual  installation  of  the  process  com- 
puter system  at  10  of  the  12  plants  visited.  The  period 
of  advance  notice  ranged  from  4 months  to  2 years  at 
survey  plants.  The  most  usual  way  of  informing  workers 
about  the  pending  installation  of  computer  process  con- 
trol was  a special  meeting  held  by  supervisors  with 
workers  in  tire  affected  unit.  Other  communication 
techniques  included  a description  of  the  forthcoming 
change  in  the  company  newspaper  or  Bulletin,  discus- 
sions during  regular  union-management  meetings,  noti- 
fication of  the  union  by  letter,  and  notification  through 
the  local  press  to  the  public. 

Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  computer,  a description 
of  ; system  was  provided  the  workers,  and  its  probable 

effect  on  their  employment  was  discussed  with  them.  In 
a paper  plant,  for  example,  the  possibility  that  workers 
might  be  displaced  and  the  changes  in  job  content  of 
workeis  in  tile  affected  unit  were  the  subjects  discussed 
at  a meeting  of  company  and  union  representatives. 
Other  topics  of  discussion  between  company  and  worker 
representatives  at  survey  plants  were  training  programs 
and  job  evaluation  studies  for  affected  workers. 


Special  Negotiations  and  Grievances 

* 

Union-management  negotiations  or  specific  grievances 
related  to  the  introduction  of  process  computers 
occurred  m only  two  plants.  At  a petroleum  refinery, 
one  of  the  unions  became  concerned  about  who  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  maintenance  of  the  process 
control  computer  that  was  to  be  installed.  The  union 
brought  this  matter  up  during  a regular  union*manage- 
merit  meeting  and  indicated  that  union  members  were 
qualified  and  should  maintain  the  computer.  The 
company’s  position  was  that  it  had  a contract  with  the 
computer  manufacturer  for  maintenance  of  the  com* 
puter.  The  result  of  the  negotationS  was  that  union 
members  would  repair  minor  difficulties,  and  the  mami' 
factum’s  representative  .would  be  called  to  repair  major 
equipment  malfunctions. 

At  a power  plant,  formal  grievances  were  -filed  'con* 
earning  the  abolition  of  two  extra  operator  jobs  per  shift 
in  a new  plant  using  a process  computer.  A specific  griev* 
ance  was  filed  for  each  job  abolished.  These  jobs  were 
added  to  the  operating  crew  of  the  plant  to  assist  with 
additional  tasks  required  during  the  shakedown  period 
when  the  plant  was  being  brought  into  operation. 
Following  past  procedure,  the  company  wanted  to 
abolish  the  extra  jobs  after  the  shakedown  period  was 
over.  The  union’s  position  in  contesting  the  job  reduc- 
tions was  that  the  computerized  plant  could  not  be 
operated  safely  without  the  additional  workers.  A major 
union  complaint  was  that  the  workers  in  the  contested 
jobs  were  needed  to  check  out  the  numerous  alarms 
about  plant  operations  given  by  the  computer.  The  arbi- 
trator, however,  ruled  in  favor  of  the  company  on  both 
jobs  and  they  were  abolished.  Employees  in  these 
abolished  jobs  were  transferred  to  other  positions. 


Union  Comments  About  Computer 
Process  Control 

The  effects  of  the  introduction  of  process  control 
computers  on  workers  were  discussed  with  local  union 
representatives  at  the  nine  unionized  plants  visited.  Since 
the  majority  of  the  survey  plants  were  already  highly 
instrumented,  process  computers  were  teh  to  be  merely 
a further  extension  of  instrumentation  for  use  in  control 
over  plant  processes.  Such  changes  had  been  introduced 
frequently  in  these  plants  in  the  past,  and  the  union 
officials  accepted  these  changes  as  part  of  the  techno- 
logical evolution  of  the  industry.  Most  union  officials 
indicated  that  worker  adaptation  to  computet  process 
control  wieated  no  serous  problems.  In  some  cases, 
union  representatives  fell  more  concern  about  other 
kinds  of  technological  changes  that  might  have  a greater 
effect  on  employment  at  their  plants.  At  steel  mills,  for 
example,  the  basic  oxygen  furnaces  being  introduced  are 
expected  to  have  a greater  effect  upon  workers  than 
computer  process  control. 

A number  of  officials,  however,  felt  that  adverse 
effects  upon  union  members  were  possible  in  the  future. 
At  two  petroleum  refineries,  for  example,  the  increasing 
use  of  process  computers  is  expected  to  accelerate  the 
declining  employment  of  operators  and  nudnterance 
workers.  At  one  electric  power  plant,  computer  process 
control  is  expected  to  reinforce  the  advene  effect  on  the 
work  force  brought  about  by  other  recent  technological 
changes.  At  another  electric  power  plant,  more  auto* 
matic  computer  control  operations  may  load  to  future 
reductions  in  manpower.  (See  appendix  B-5  for  more 
extensive  comments  by  union  representatives  about  the 
introduction  of  process  computers  at  specific,  survey 
plants.) 
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CHAPTER  1 1.  OUTLOOK  FOR  COMPUTER  PROCESS 
CONTROL  AND  MANPOWER 


Process  computer  installations  are  expected  to  in* 
crease  greatly  in  number  and  complexity  over  the  next 
decade,  and  probably  will  result  in  significant  increases 
in  employment  of  engineers,  programers,  and  techni* 
clans.  However,  fewer  operators  may  be  needed  as  com- 
puter control  is  improved  and  centralized  further. 


Growth  in  Number  of  Computer 
Control  Installations 

Continued  growth  in  the  total  number  of  process  con- 
trol computer  installations  is  expected  though  the  future 
growth  rate  is  difficult  to  estimate  because  of  diverse 
factors  such  as  changing  computer  technology  * the 
expansion  of  process  computer  applications  to  many 
areas  outside  of  process  industries,  the  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  industries  involved,  and  the  changing 
economic  conditions  of  the  Nation.  From  1963,  the  first 
year  that  a significant  number  of  process  computers 
wen*  .reported,  to  1968,  process  computer  installations 
in  the  United  States  have  been  increasing  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  43  percent,  and  worldwide  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  55  percent.  Although  these  rates  may  not 
be  sustained,  a continued  high  rate  of  growth  can  be 
expected.  Some  industry  experts  suggest  that  the  in- 
crease in  process  computer  installations  may  be  about  2Q 
percent  a year  in  the  neaxjuture.  Projecting  the  1968 
estimated  total  of  1,647  process  computers  in  the  U.S. 
and  5,094  in  the  world  at  this  20  percent  rate  to  1975 
results  in  totals  of  about  5,900  U.S.  and  11,100  world- 
wide installations. 

Outlook  for  computer  control  in  process  industries. 
Most  experts  at  survey  p & foresee  expansion  in  the 
number  of  computers  and  i.  ways  they  will  be  applied 
in  the  process  industries.  The  paper  industry  will  be 
using  process  computers  for  control  of  nearly  all  major 
processes  by  1975.  In  the  chemical  industry,  officials 
interviewed  estimated  that  all  large  chemical  plants  and 
90  percent  of  the  major  production  processes  will  be 
using  process  computers  by  1975.  In  addition,  all  petro- 
leum refineries  with  capacities  of  50,000  barrels  a day 
and  all  major  refining  processes  should  be  using  song 
form  of  digital  proc&s  computer  control  by  the 


mid-1970’5.  Laboratory  computer  systems  are  expected 
to  become  important  in  both  the  chemical  and  petro- 
leum refining  industries.  The  key  steps  of  raw  materials 
blending  and  kiln  control  in  the  cement  industry  are 
expected  to  account  for  the  largest  number  of  future 
applications.  By  the  early  1970’$,  in  the  Iron'and  steel 
industry,  all  new  hot  strip  mills  and  basic  oxygen 
furnaces  are  expected  :to  be  using  process  computers. 
Continuous  casting  also  is  expected  to  be  a prime 
candidate  for  computer  control.  Main  applications  of 
v process  computers  in  the  electric  power  industry  wilt  be 
for  startup,  shutdown,  normal  operations  and  perform* 
artce  calculations  for  conventional  plants,  and  eco- 
nomic dispatch  for  power  systems.  Nuclear  plants  also 
probably  will  be  computer  controlled.  An  increase  in 
process  computer  installations  is  expected  in  many 
sectors  of  the  economy  outside  of  the  process  industries. 
Specific  forecasts  of  future  installations  and  applications 
by  officials  at  survey  plants  are  presented  in  appendix 
B-6. 


Factors  Affecting  Outlook  for 
Computer  Process  Control  ^ 
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Changes  In  process  computer  control  tedhmflogy  and 
programing  techniques  are  expected  to  be  a particularly 
Important  determinant  of  growth  in  the  number  of 
process  computer  installations  and  the  type  and  scope  of 
application  in  the  near  future.  Specific  factors  affecting 
the  future  of  computer  process  control  mentioned  by 
officials  at  survey  plants  are  presented  in  appendix  B*7. 

Two  trends  in  computer  equipment  are  underway. 
One  trend  is  toward  small,  relatively  low  cost  computers 
which  are  economically  feasible  for  control  of  a single 
small  process,  or  if  used  in  multiples,  for  Control  ot  a 
large  process.  The  other  trend  is  toward  large,  expensive 
computers  with  time  sharing,  priority  Interrupt  features. 
'At  present  the  calculating  power  of  these  large  com- 
puters is  such  that  many  complex  processes  in  a plant 
can  be  run  by  a single  unit.  Systems  are  being  set  up 
with  the  computer  in  a central  location,  By  using  data 
, transmission  lines;  many  .plant  processes  can  be  placed 
under  continuous  control.  Time  sharing  capabilities  of 
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these  computer  systems  allow  a number  of  different  assumed  by  a computer  hierarchy  system.  DDC  can  be 

type  process  operations  to  be  interwoven  into  their  expected  to  find  a major  application  in  such  systems, 

operating  functions,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  type  of  Specialized  computer  languages  designed  to  assist 
computer  system  will  have  even  greater  capability  in  the  engineers  in  programing  for  process  control  applications 
future.  ' are  being  developed.  These  languages  will  relieve  the 

Both  of  these  trends  are  leading  to  lower  cost  com*  programer  from  directly  writing  machine  instructions 

puter  control  operations.  Small  computers  will  allow  and  will  allow  him  to  set  up  a program  package  with  the 

applications  in  areas  that  were  previously  uneconomical;  best  operating  procedures  for  the  computer  system  being 

large  computers  will  tower  the  cost  of  control  over  used  with  a minimum  of  effort, 

individual  processes  in  a large  plant.  In  addition,  the  in  addition,  a number  -of  standardized  program 
growing  production  of  process  computers  and  con-  packages  for  process  control  applications  have  been 

tinuing  competition  among  computer  manufacturers  also  developed  by  computer  manufacturers  and  by  firms  that 

are  leading  to  decreased  computer  costs.  In  a paper  plant  anticipate  many  process  computer  applications.  They 

visited,  for  example,  a process  computer  installed  in  consist  of  a set  of  general  programs  that  can  be  modified 

December  1962  was  leased  for  S14JOOO  a month.  A easily  to  fit  individual  control  projects  and  are  designed 

replacement  computer  installed  in  January  1967,  how-  to  be  used  by  engineers  with  a minimum  of  computer 

ever,  cost  only  37,000  a month,  despite  the  fact  that  it  training.  Much  of  the  cost,  time,  and  effort  of  pro- 

has  10  times  the  computing  capability  of  the  former  granting  will  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  these  standardized 

unit.  programs. 

Computer  reliability  also  has  increased  greatly  since  Another  recent  and  important  development  has  been 
process  computers  were  introduced.  As  reliability  of  the  licensing  of  standardized  process  models  for 

equipment  increases,  more  dependence  will  be  placed  on  commonly  used  industrial  processes.  Process  models  for 

the  computer  system  and  less  on  human  control.  catalytic  cracking  have  been  developed,'  for  example, 

New  and  more  advanced  instrumentation,  including  that  can  be  used  by  units  at  different  locations  with  a 

more  accurate  on-line  analyzers,  are  being  developed  for  minimum  of  adjustment, 
process  control.  Much  emphasis  is  being  placed  by 
Instrument  manufacturers  on  making  equipment  com- 
patible with  computer  control.  These  trends  are 

expected  to  lead  to  mote  precise  control,  and  the  ability  Outlook  for  Employment  end  Occupations 
to  operate  the  process  closer  to  equipment  limits.  *n  ^ocess  Industries 

Direct  digital  control  has  proved  successful  and  can  be 

expected  to  increase  in  application  in  the  future.  One  of  Employment  trends  are  expected  to  vary  in  the  dif- 
the  vn^o-  advantages  of  DDC  is  that  the  conventional  ferent  process  industries  surveyed  because  of  factors 

analog  controllers,  used  for  most  existing  process  control  such  as  changes  in  general  econonic  conditions,  pro- 
applications, are  replaced  by  a digital  computer  con-  ductivity,  demand,  and  technology,  including  computer 

nected  directly  to  the  process.  Some  of  the  gains  are  3 process  control.  In  three  industries — pulp  and  paper 

reduction  in  the  cost  of  large  projects,  improvement  in  industrial  chemicals,  and  iron  and  steel— employment  is 

control  performance,  and  greater  flexibility  jn  changing  expected  to  increase  slightly;  in  two — petroleum 

control  strategy.  DDC  is  expected  to  have  its  greatest  use  refining  and  hydraulic  cement-employment  is 

in  new  plants  where  the  control  systems  can  be  designed  expected  to  ■ decline  slightly;  in  the  remaining 

specifically  for  this  advanced  technique  rather  than  in  industry — electric  power— little  or  no  change  in 

existing  plants  which  already  have  analog  controllers  employment  is  anticipated.  Employment  in  total  manu- 

installed.  Use  of  DDC  for  control  of  batch  processes  focturing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expected  to  increase 

probably  will  lead  to  increased  process  computer  appli-  gradually  through  the  1970's. 

cations  in  many  in  dustries.  Prospects  for  major  occupations  affected  by  computer 

The  use  of  computer  hierarchy  systems,  consisting  of  control.  An  increased  demand  for  systems,  control, 

interconnected  computers  at  different  levels  of  a plant  instrument,  and  process  engineers  can  be  expected 

or  a company,  is  expected  to  increase  in  the  future.  A because  of  the  growing  emphasis  on  advanced  control 

small  number  of  these  systems  are  planned  or  in  use  at  . techniques  and  equipment  and  the  expanding  output  in 
present,  and  the  cany  stages  of  such  a system  were  the  process  industries.  Hie  expanding  number  of  process 

observed  at  a survey  paper  plant  and  k petroleum  computer  installations  and  applications  is  expected  to  be 

refinery.  Many  of  the  operating  decisions  of  a large  a key  factor  in  accelerating  'the  demand  for  these  highly 

multiprocess  plant,  or  a complete  company,  could  be  skilled  engineers  who  will  be  needed  to  plan,  develop, 
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instaB,  and  repair  computer  equipment  and  Instruments' 
tion.  This  trend  can  be  expected  to  continue  despite 
factors  such  as  growing  experience  in  process  computer 
technology  and  the  introduction  of  standardized  process 
models,  which  serve  to  reduce  engineering  effort. 
(Specific  occupational  trends  forecast  by  officials  at 
survey  plants  are  presented  in  table  23.) 

Empbyment  opportunities  for  programets  in  the 
process  industries  also  are  expected  to  increase,  but  not 
as  rapidly  as  for  engineers.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
practice  of  training  engineers  to  perform  programing 
tasks  for  process  computers  and  the  increasing  use  of 
standardized  program  packages.  More  programing  techni- 
cians and  assistants  also  will  continue  to  be  needed  to 
update  and  maintain  computer  programs.  Demand  for 
process  computer  programed  can  be  expected  to 
increase  in  firms  outside  of  the  process  industries,  such 
as  computer  manufacturers  and  consulting  firms  who  ue 
expected  to  continue  to  supply  much  of  the  programing 
effort  needed  for  process  computer  installations. 

The  demand  for  operators  in  the  process  industries  is 
expected  to  continue  to  decline,  due  mainly  to  the 
continuing  shift  to  large  capacity  production  units, 
centralized  control  rooms,  ■ d more  automatic  controls- 
This  decline  in  demand  for  operators  is  likely  to  be 
reinforced  b>  the  growing  use  of  process  computers. 


* 

Older  plants  may  centralize  control  rooms  at  the  same 
time  as  they  introduce  computer  control,  thereby 
reducing  the  need  for  operators.  New  plants,  designed 
and  built  to  encompass  computer  control,  probably  will 
require  fewer  operators  than  similar  plants  without 
computers.  However,  electronic  and  instrument  techni- 
cians, who  am  needed  to  install  and  repair  complex 
computer  equipment  and  sophisticated  electronic  instru- 
mentation,can  be  expected  to  increase  in  number. 

Other  types  of  occupations  also  .are  expected  to  be 
affected  by  computer,  control.  Demand  for  laboratory 
analysts  in  analytical  and  production  control  labom-  ; 
tories,  for  example,  may  be  reduced  by  the  increasing 
use  of  computer  systems  for  routine  analysis  and  calcula- 
tions. Employment  of  record  and  production  accounting 
clerks  also  may  be  reduced,  since  much  of  the  data 
logging  and  report  preparation  done  by  these  workers 
can  be  carried  out  automatically  by  process  computers. 

Multiple  cess,  plant,  and  company  control,  advanced 
forms  of  computer  control  that  are  now  receiving  much 
emphasis,  may  have  adverse  manpower  implications  in 
the  future-  A complete  plant,  for  example,  could  be 
operated  with  a crew  no  greater  in  size  than  is  presently 
required  to  operate  a single  control  room;  this  situation  ■ 
obviously  would  result  in  a significant  decrease  in 
operating  manpower. 
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Table  23.  Outlook  for  further  occupational  changes  at  selected  survey  plants  because  of  computes  process  control 


Survey  plant 

Outlook 

Bapermlfi  .................... 

As  paper  machines  come  increasingly  under  computer  control,  the  duties  presently  Performed 
by  crews  will  be  reduced.  Possibly  within  10  yean,  a single  crew,  perhaps  larger  than  a cup  *;j 
rent  single  crew  today,  will  be  able  to  operate  2 ptfpcr  machines.  TV-thin  10  years,  less  labor 
probably  will  be  required  in  the  operations  of  threading  the  machine,  changing  paper  grades, 
and  cleaning  the  machines  than  at  present  The  quality  control  capsbfljty  of  the  computer 
probably  will  eliminate  the  present  occupations  involved  with  testing  and  inspection.  Also, 
instrument  maintenance  will  become  much  more  systematic  and  demand  a higher  level  of 
technical  skill. 

Chemical  plant  * * 

Labor  costs  as  a percentage  of  lout  costs  in  targe  chemical  plants  are  very  low.  EmPhiai, 
therefore,  is  on  improving  control  and  reducing  saw  materia)  cost*  rather  thin  reducing  mam 
power  requirements,  in  analytical  laboratories,  labor  costs  are  the  largest  expense.  Conte* 
quently,  use  of  computers  i«  expected  to  have  a great  impact  on  manpower  in  laboratories. 
Computers  in  the  analytical  control  labs  will  affect  both  supervisors  and  technician*.  Through 
the  use  of  computer  systems  which  include  data  transmission  line*  and  remote  chromato* 
graph  stations,  laboratories  may  be  able  to  double  present  loads.  Although  this  chemical 
plant  does  not  yet  have  a permanent  computer  control  group  for  systems  design  and  pro- 
graming, it  probably  wlQ  hare  one  in  the  future  because  applications  arc  growing  so  rapidly 
that  the  company  cannot  afford  (he  toes  of  programing  skills  and  computer  knowledge  which  . 
occurs  when  computer  project  groups  breakup. 

Chemical  plant ................ 

■ r 

The  tire  of  the  computer  systems  engineering  group  is  expected  to  increase  from  3 to  between 
6 and  9 workers,  including  systems  engineers,  peegtamers,  and  technicians.  Computer  sys- 
tems, however,  are  not  expected  to  have  much  Impact  on  the  employment  of  operating  per- 
sonnel since  operators  wifi  be  employed  to  assure  operation  of  the  plant  during  emergencies 
with  which  the  computer  cannot  cope, 

Training  of  programed  and  technicians  will  become  more  important,  since  therufVene  effects 
of  lack  of  training  in  computer  technology  only  are  beginning  to  be  felt  The  shortage  of 
trained  process  computer  personnel  is  likely  to  retard  more  widespread  use  of  computer  proc- 
ess control  in  the  petrochemical  industry. 

Petroleum  refinery* 

1 1 

■l 

Most  units  at  this  refinery  have  been  utilizing  automatic  controllers  for  some  time;  therefore, 
the  operating  staff  ii  small  and  not  much  change  is  anticipated.  Maintenance  employment, 
which  has  been  declining  due  to  a continuing  consolidation  of  small  units  into  huger  and 
more  efficient  ones,  b expected  to  continue  to  decline  sh^itly  because  of  the  utilization  of 
computers  which  allows  equipment  to  operate  for  longer  period*  between  shutdowns  for 
maintenance. 

Petroleum  refinery. 

The  computer  applications  group  is  not  expected  to  grow  much  larger.  If  more  technical  man- 
power is  needed,  tire  companies’  policy  will  continue  to  be  to  borrow  personnel  from  other 
parts  of  the  corporation  to  work  on  specific  projects. 

Lack  of  qualified  technical  manpower  for  new  key  positions  is  a fairly  universal  problem.  For 
the  industry  m * whole,  more  process  engineers  with  chemical  engineering  backgrounds  and 
computer  knowledge  wifi  be  needed.  Standardized  process  computer  programs,  however, 
could  reduce  (ho  need  for  programed. 

The  company  can  foresee  complete  automatic  controi  in  the  future.  Such  installations  would 
have  t computer  in  complete  control  of  all  process  operations.  The  operator  would  remain 
only  as  a monitor.  If  this  plant  ii  to  increase  utilization  of  process  computers,  however,  it 
needs  more  skilled  programersand  instrument  men  who  are  trained  in  electronics. 

Steel  mill  

Engineers  and  maintenance  workers  wfil  need  to  acquire  tome  knowledge  of  computer  control 
systems  and  the  capabilities  and  methods  to  maintain  them.  More  maintenance  workers  and 
systems  engineers  will  be  needed.  Additional  programing  skilb  also  may  be  requited. 

Steel  mill 

Further  use  of  process  control  computers  is  not  expected  to  lead  to  any  notable  labor  displace- 
ment. Operators  will  continue  to  be  needed  at  barf  as  backup  mm  to  sun  production  Prec- 
esses  manually  in  the  event  of  computer  system  failure.  Mote  maintenance  personnel  may  be 

Electric  power  plant * . ■ 

required,  and  maintenance  job  skills  will  have  to  be  extended  and  upgraded. 

The  amount  of  time  spent  cakubtiny  performance  requirements  and  testing  ii  expected  to  be 

Et&ctric  power  plait!  .**  + **«*♦** 

reduced  because  of  computer  control 

Nuclear  power  plants  may  tend  to  decrease  the  number  of  plant  personnel  due  to  increased 
automation,  including  computer  p^qcesj  control,  less  maintenance,  and  elimination  of  coal 
handling.  SkiU  levels  in  nucW  plants  probably  will  be  higher. 

SOURCE:  Based  on  interviews  with  officials  at  9 survey  plants. 
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APPENDIX  A.  SCOPE  AND  METHOD 


Coverage  of  Survey 

This  study  Is  limited  to  the  use  of  digital  process  cod" 
trol  computers  in  the  highly  instrumented  process 
industries  where  computer  control  was  first  adopted 
beginning  in  the  late  1950’s.  Twelve  plants  in  six  major 
process  industries  were  visited  by  BLS  staff  for  informa- 
tion for  the  study.  These  industries  are  paper,  industrial 
chemicals,  petroleum  refining,  hydraulic  cement,  iron 
and  steel,  and  electric  power.  Table  A provides  detail  on 
the  number  of  plants,  process  control  computers,  and 
employees  in  the  survey.  A total  of  28  separate  process 
control  computer  installations  were  surveyed. 

Plants  included  in  the  survey  varied  in  size  from 
several  hundred  employees  at  an  electric  power  station 
to  nearly  19,000  employees  at  a large  steel  milt.  Total 
employment  at  the  time  of  visit  in  the  operating  units 
where  process  computers  were  introduced  was 
1,644— about  3 percent  of  the  total  employment  0f 
63,687  at  these  plants. 

Survey  plants  were  located  in  10  different  States  in 

the  East,  South,  and  Midwest.  Most  plants  were  in  or 
near  major  population  centers.  However,  several  were  in 
communities  with  fewer  than  50,000  people. 

Method 

The  first  phase  of  research  involved  a comprehensive 
review  of  trade  journals,  technical  magazines  and  books, 
corporate  annual  reports,  and  other  secondary  source 
materials  to  determine  in  which  industries  process  con- 
trol computers  were  being  applied.  Articles  describing 
specific  plant  installations  were  helpful  in  selecting 
representative  and  illustrative  plants  to  include  in  the 
field  survey.  A listing  of  secondary  source  material  is 
included  in  the  bibliography. 

Next,  the  major  producers  of  process  control  com. 
puteis  were  visited  by  BLS  staff  to  discuss  in  depth  the 
outlook  and  implications  of  computer  procees  control. 
Company  technical  staff  provided  expert  judgment  on 
the  possible  future  rate  of  adoption  of  computer  process 
control  In  the  various  industries  and  application^-  * 
Prospects  for  further  refinements  and  advancements  ui 


computer  technology  also  were  discussed.  The  brochures 
describing  the  various  systems  obtained  during  the  visits 
were  helpful  in  acquiring  a better  understanding  of  the 
capability  and  functions  of  computer  process  control 
systems. 

The  nexf  step  was  to  select  the  plants  to  be  included 
in  the  study.  Substantial  effort  was, made  to  include 
plants  in  the  major  process  industries  which  would  be 
representative  of  processes  being  put  under  computer 
control.  Twelve  plants  In  six  major  process  industries 
were  selected  for  study  on  the  basis  of  the  secondary 
sources  described  above  and  interviews  with  experts. 
These  12  plants  represent  a wide  range  of  applications 
and  levels  of  computer  control.  Only  plants  with  systems 
in  operation  for  at  least  1 year  were  included  in  the 
survey  so  that  effects  on  employment  could  be 
examined  more  readily.  Plants  also  were  chosen  that  had 
replaced  early  process  control  systems  with  more 
advanced  systems.  Most  plants  contacted  had  more  than 
one  computer  system  functioning  when  visited. 

A questionnaire  was  developed  for  use  as  an  aid  in 
gathering  data  during  informal  discussions  with  manage- 
ment and  union  officials.  Hie  prior  steps  of  reviewing 
secondary  source  materials  and  visits  to  computer  menu, 
facturers  were  very  helpfiil  in  developing  a draft  form. 
This  questionnaire  was  reviewed  by  government, 
industry,  and  labot  experts,  and  their  suggested  revisions 
were  incorporated. 

The  plant  visits  were  undertaken  by  BLS  staff  who 
spent  an  average  of  about  2 days  at  each  plant  inter- 
viewing company  officials  who  had  direct  knowledge  of 
the  installation.  Administrators,  managers  of  production 
units,  industrial  relations  experts,  engineers,  computer 
technicians,  and  maintenance  staff  were  among  typical 
company  employees  interviewed.  In  addition,  the  local 
officials  of  the  unions  representing  the  employees  at  the 
plants  were  interviewed.  Information  was  obtained  on 
topics  such  as  the  nature  of  the  computer  control  system 
and  process  application,  reasons  for  Installation  and 
economic  benefits  that  resulted,  extent  of  worker  disr 
placement  and  reassignment,  characteristics  of 
employees  in  jobs  created  and  abolished,  and  training 
^programs  and  other  techniques  to  prepare  employees  for 
new  duties  relating  to  computer  process  control  systems. 
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Table  A- 1 . Number  of  survey  plants,  process  control  computers,  and  employees  in  operating  units  with  process  control  computers 


Process  industry 

SIC  code  1 

1 

Number  of  plants 
In  survey 

Number  of  process 
control  computers 
coveted  In  survey 

Total  number  oF  ecv 
ployees  in  operating 
units  with  process 
control  computers 

Pulp,  paper,  and  board 

361.262.263,266 

1 

l 

35 

Industrial  chemicals  2 

m 

3 

12 

3 220 

Petroleum  refining* 

291 

2 

4 

38 

Hydraulic  cement 

324 

1 

1 

17 

hnn  and  steel4  - 

331 

3 

6 

3669 

Electric  power 

+ + + + + + + pp  pp  + + + + p+  pp 

491.493 

2 

S4 

665 

12 

28 

t644 

1 U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual,  1967. 

2 Includes  inorganic  and  organic  chemicals. 

3 Employment  for  some  units  unavailable  end  therefore  not  included  in  total. 

4 Blast  Furnaces,  steelworks,  and  roUing  rniila, 

5 includes  two  computers  in  survey  plants  end  two  in  other  plants  of  companies  surveyed  for  whom  extensive  data  were  obtained. 


A draft  report  was  prepared  baaed  primarily  on  data 
obtained  during  these  field  visits,  supplemented  by 
analysis  of  government . statistics,  trade  and  technical 
publications,  and  other  secondary  sources.  It  then  was 
sent  to  company  and  union  officials,  industry  and 
government  experts,  technical  journal  editors,  and  others 
for  comment  on  the  validity  and  accuracy  of  findings* 
Their  suggested  changes  were  evaluated  and  the  neces- 
sary revisions  incorporated. 

Limitations 

In  assessing  the  results  of  this  study,  consideration  of 
several  limitations  is  important. 

First,  not  all  applications  of  computer  process  control 
were  covered.  This  study  focuses  on  the  use  of  com- 
puters to  control  operations  in  process  industries  and 
does  not  covgr  their  limited  but  growing  use  irt  discrete 
product  manufacturing  industries  for  functions  such  as 
industrial  testing  and  production  control.  Process  com- 


puters used  in  research,  educational,  or  medical  institu- 
tions are  not  covered  by  the  survey.  The  study  also 
excludes  analog  computers  which  ate  being  used  for 
control  applications  involving  only  a few  variables. 

Second,  the  study  focuses  on  the  manpower  and 
economic  effects  of  computer  process  control  at  user 
plants  only.  Indirect  effects  on  manpower  at  plants 
where  computers  are  manufactured  were  outside  the 
scope  of  the  study.  Also  excluded  was  an  evaluation  of 
possible  employment  and  other  manpower  problems  at 
competing  plants  which  had  not  yet  adopted  digital 
process  control  computers. 

Third,  data  on  oertain  aspects  of  tju  study,  such  as  on 
the  type  and  extent  of  manpower  and  economic  savings, 
were  classified  as  confidential  by  a few  companies  and 
therefore  were  unavailable. 

Finally,  the  experiences  of  plants  included  in  the 
study  may  not  be  representative  of  the  manpower 
%npacts  that  might  occur  at  a later  stage  of  use  of  proc- 
ess control  computers  when  advanced  types  are  devel- 
oped  and  installed. 


APPENDIX  B.  TABLES 


(Tables  B*1  through  B*7.) 
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Table  B-l.  Employment,  output,  and  output  pet  tu Hit-hour,  in  manufacturing  and  pwflor  process  industries,  selected  yean,  1957-69 


1 

1 

Employment 

Output  and  output  per  man-hour 

Industry 

SIC 
code  1 

Number  of  employees 
1969  annual  avenge 
Ipr  thousands) 

: i 

Avenge  numifi 
percent  change 
1957-692 

Average  annual  percent 
change  195  7-68  2 

1 

1 

- 

Output  per  man-hour 

1 

Toftal 

Production 

workers 

Production  ! 
workers 

Total 

Output 

All 

Production 

employees 

workers 

Manufacturing 

- 

20,121 

14,735 

1.8 

1.5 

5 54 

3 3.4 

- 

h'^pqer,  and  btjid. 

361,262, 

263,266 

297.8 

233d) 

4.2 

4 -.2 

5 5.1 

3 4.7 

5 5-0 

Industrial  chemicals .................... 

281 

314.2 

172.8 

4 1.3 

4.5 

4 10.2 

* 

+ 

fttPolBBiiirilithq 

291 

146.3 

86.1 

*2.5 

-3.3 

3 3.2 

3 7.2 

5 7,4 

Hydraulic  cesnant.  ......i...... 

324 

35.1 

! 26.9 

-2.1 

-2,9 

3 2.1 

3 4,8 

3 5.5 

mm  ■iwi  sucql  + + + + + + + + ► +*■+  + *■  + *■  + + + + + + + + + + + + *■+  + + + 

331 

643-9 

j 513.6 

.1 

■-1 

3.1 

2.6 

2,6 

Elecrtc power  and  gas® 

491,492, ! 
493 

616.1 

529.0 

A 

0 

7.0 

6,5 

6,9 

1 U.S.  Bureau  of  the  ~ rdget,  Standard  Indutiriai  Classification  Manual,  1967, 

3 Baaed  on  the  linear  least  squares  trends  of  the  logarithms  of  the  index  number. 

3 Ovtpil  rifioaa  product  oi]piutiii|  and  it  not  strictly  comparable  with'  oo'«put  and  output  pet  all  employee  man-hour  measures  for  individual  industries, 

4 Rates  axe  for  period  1958-69. 

* Rates  an  for  period  1957-67, 

6 pwiiff  Reafrfyft  Hoard.  Not  strictly  corapataote  with  output  measures  for  manufacturing  and  other  process  industrial. 

7 Blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  and  rolling  and  finishing  mAh. 

8 Not  strictly  comparable  with  deflnitioii  of  survey  industry  used  elsewhere  in  the  report,  Includes  SIC  492,  gas  companies  and  systems. 


SOURCE-  Avenge  annual  percent  clumps  in  output  for  Industrial  chemkalsil  baaed  on  Federal  Reserve  Board  data.  AU  oilier  data  are  from  us,  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Table  B*2-  Major  applications  of  process  control  computers  in 
survey  industries  in  the  United  States,  July  196ft1 


Industries  and  applications 

Number  of 
applications 

Electric  power; 

Elec  trie  generating  stations- 

LS2 

Scan,  log,  a id  perform ance 

calculations  -■  

31 

Nuclear  plants 

12 

Operate  guide  control 

11 

Start,  :top  control 

10 

Pi)vv(t  

. 43 

Economic  dispatch  and 

load  control 

34 

Industrial  chemicals: 

Ethylene  production 

16 

Analytical  laboratory  and 

chromatograph  control 

14 

Ammonia  production 

6 

bon  and  Steel: 

Basic  oxygen  furnace 

22 

Electric  ore  fhrnace 

19 

Hot  strip  mill 

18 

Plate  mill 

7 

Tinning  Hue 

6 

Power  demand 

5 

Blast  furnace 

4 

Petroleum  refining: 
Refinery  control  and 

optimization  

17 

Catalytic  cracking 

15 

Gasoline  blending 

6 

^Crude  distillation 

4 

Analytical  laboratory  and 

Chromatograph  control 

4 

Pulp,  paper,  and  board: 

Papermaldng  machine 

13 

Hydraulic  cement: 

Rotary  kiln  control 

14 

ChnntMmdlot * 

5 

1 Applications  that  were  reported  leastban  fo  r times  were  ex- 
cluded, 


SOURCE;  See  footnote  on  table  2,p.  12. 
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Table  B-3.  Major  job  duties  or  three  occupations  in  ah  SO.inch  hot  atrip  mill  affected  by  proem  computer  control 


lob  title 


Recorder  -.■■♦♦♦♦■...i 


Assistant  roller  . „ 


Primary  function 


ro  compile  complete  record  of  80-inch  mill 
operations 


To  control  "settings  for  guides,  toopers.  and 
four  finishing  stands;  assists  roller  and  directs 
crow  in  mill  set-up  and  roll  Changes. 


Collet  operator  . 


To  operate  (able  rolls,  guides,  pinch  rolls,  and 
coder  to  coll  strip  steel. 


1 Performed  automatically  when  mill  Is  on  computer  control. 


SOURCE:  Rant  records. 
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Major  duties 


Copies  rolling  schedule.1 

Checks  charging  tally  fur  weight  of  material  rolled.'  1 
Maintains  hourly  production  report  1 
Compiles  production  data  such  a* steel  tolled,  rolls 
changed,  delays  and  rollbacks.* 

Notifies  concerned  personnel  on  robing  schedule 
changes  such  as  rollbacks,  cobbles,  rejects,  blow, 
oat,  etc.  1 

Artists  computer  operator,  as  duec'  "I. 

Picks  up  charging  tellies  from  order  titer  and  gives 
copies  to  cofl  marker  and  computer  operator*. 

Picks  up  apd  checks  roll  data  card  against  record  and 
delivers  to  roil  shop. 

Picks  up  and  detiw*  rotting  schedule  to  concerned 
mill  personnel. 

Maintains  working  area  clean  and  ordetly. 

Operates  various  controls  to  make  necessary  adjust- 
emti  to  mlQ  and  guide  settings.  * 

Operates  controls  for  runout  table  .water  spray-  * 
Synchronizes  speed  for  a section  ofiunout  table.  * 
Seta  thickness  and  width  gaga  indicators  to  otder 
requirements  and  sets  the  decode  system  for  auto- 
matic gage  control  1 

Receives,  records,  and  signtis  notice  ef  last  slab  on 
order.  1 

Operates  controls  for  roll  cooling  system. 

Observes  passage  of  strip  for  possible  correction  of 
mill  screw  down. 

Requests  and/or  makes  necessary  gage  and  width 
corrections.  * 

Directs  the  roll  hand  to  make  necessary  mfll  stand 
adjustments. 

Directs -and  assists  roH  changes,  mill  adjustments, 
and  removal  of  cobbles. 

Checks  whether  lubrication  system  light  is  on. 
Maintains  equipment  and  work  area  clean  and  orderly. 
Sets  guides  to  proper  width  of  strip.  1 
Operates  control)  far  coder  water  sprays.  1 
Operates  stripper  car  and  downender  to  deposit  coils 
on  conveyor.  1 

Operates  controls  to  synchronize  table  roils, 
rolb,  add  coilw  speeds  with  mill  delivery  speed  to 
insure  proper  cofling  of  strip,  __  . 

Works  with  mdl  crow  to  main  rod  changes,  remove 
cobbles,  and  perform  other  miscellaneous  operational 
functions.  * 

Turns  on  stop  signal  fa  event  of  trouble  or  as  directed 
by  Ganger. 

Checks  whether  lubrication  system  light  is  on. 
Maintains  equipment  and  work  area  clean  and  orderly. 
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Table  IM>  Suggested  courses  for  process  control  system*  engineers 


Engineering  management 

Chemical  engmeering—-— Continued 

Personnel  supervision 

Mass  and  energy  tr&mfer 

Industrial  organization 

Thermodynamics 

Elementary  accounting  1 

Reaction  kinetics 

Evolution  of  investments 

Unit  operations 

Scheduling  (PERT,  CPM) 

Process  dynamics 

Contracts  and  specifications 

Instrumentation  (measurements) 

Mathematics 

Control  engineering 

Calculus 

Differential  equations 
Ordinary 
Partial 

Operational  calculus 

Matrix  Algebra 
Numerical  methods 
Probability  and  statistics 
Fourier  Analysis 

Basic  control  theory 
Thne-domain  analysis 
F leqoency-d  pm  ain  analysis 
Stability 

Synthesis  * 

Sample-data  systems  4 

Multivariable  systems 
Nonlinear  systems 
Adaptive  systems 

Optimization 

Linear  programing 

Electrics]  engineering  , 

Gradient  methods 
Variational  criculm 
Dynamic  programing 

»■ 

Network  analysis 

Field  fjieory  - *. 

Electronics 

Computer  programing 
Analog 

^HTT  HVIMVll  §. 

Logic  devices 

Digital 

Other  folds 

Boolean  (logical)  algebra 

f 

System  concepts 

Chemical  engineering 

Economies 

A 

Operations  research 

Inorganic  and  organic  chemistry 

Information  theory  

Stoichiometry 

Psychology 

Material  energy  balances 

Humanenglneering 

SOURCE:  T.  M,  Stout  and  I.  H.  Hkstand,  "Process  Computers  md  (hemfcwi  Engineering  Education. " Fap«  presented  at  ihe 
Aneriein  Institute  of  Chemical  Engbecrs,  61st  Annual  Meeting,  Los  Angeles,  Gtl^.,  Dec  l-5tT968, 
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Table  B-S.  Union  commenti  on  computer  process  control  at  survey  plants 


Type  of  Plant 


Faper  plant  . . . 
Chemical  plant 


Petroleum  refinery 


Petroleum  refinery 


Steel  plant 

Steel  plant  . . . , 

Steel  Pliant  . . . , 
Power  comply 

Power  company 


Comment*  of  union  representatives 


Unionized  workers  were  not  affected  adversely  by  the  introduction  of  the  process  compu- 
ter. Hie  computer  provided  increased  jobs  for  nonunion  workers  such  as  pro- 
grams and  process  engineers. 

The  workers  did  not  find  adaptation  to  computer  process  control  difficult.  because 
a continual  change  In  technology  had  taken  place  at  ibis  plant.  The  citupsny  Job 
security  plan  often  valuable  protection  agate-1!  displacement  caused  by  technological 
change.  No  major  problems  related  to  computer  process  control  are  expected  in 
the  future. 

Workers  selected  to  operate  the  computer  controlled  units  did  not  find  adjustment  to 
the  changed  job*  difficult  However,  they  feared  that  as  computer  use  increases  an 
accelerated  decline  in  maintenance  workers  will  occur.  Computer  control  allows 
units  to  operate  closer  to  physical  limits  with  less  equipment  breakdown  and  there- 
fore Jess  regularly  scheduled  shutdowns  for  maintenance.  Moreover,  marginal  units, 
which  cannot  be  computer  controlled,  are  expected  to  bn  terminated  and  the  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  mows  out  back, 

Electrical  worken  union' — 'because  the  amount  of  plant  instrumentation  required  for 
process  control  computers  and  other  technologies  baa  increased,  (he  no  inter  of 
union  members  who  install  and  maintain  thru  instruments  has  risen,  despite  the 
general  downtrend  in  total  plant  employment.  Therefore,  process  computers  arc 
felt  to  be  advantageous  to  union  members.  . However,  job  classifications  and  wage 
rates  for  instrument  men  working  on  computerized  unite  have  remained  unchanged, 
despite  the  union  position  that  those  workers  requjre,  greater  ability  than  those 
working  on  noncomputerized  milts. 

Operating  mat  maintenance  worker*  union — a major  decline  In  the  number  of  union 
memtefs  at  this  plant  Jta*  taken  place  due  to  a continuing  modernization  program, 
the  operating  staff  at  the  computerized  units  was  cut  back  at  about  the  Unto  the 
computers  became  operational.  This  employment  decline  was  attributable  to  the 
instrumentation  neeCwd  for  putting  the  units  under  computer  control  An  increas- 
ing number  of  process  computers  probably  will  be  used  to  control  older  unto  at 
this  plant  The  instrumentation  needed  for  these  computers  and  the  labonaving 
potential  of  computer  control  are  expected  to  tod  to  large  reductions  In  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  manpower. 

New  technologtes,  wch  as  baste  oxygen  furnaces,  wg|  continue  to  have  « substan- 
tially greater  Impact  on  manpower  than  installations  of  process  control  computers. 

Employees  adapted  to  computer  process  control  with  little  difficulty.  However, 
mqjor  changes  In  employment,  occupations,  and  job  skills  are  expected  because 
of  other  innovation*,  such  as  continuous  casting, 

Worker  adjustment  to  computer  control  presented  no  problems.  More  concern 
was  felt  about  other  bUKwatfon*,  MdHii4»  teste  oxygen  furnace. 

Technological  changes,  such  as  automated  substations  end  centralized  centrals,  are 
expected  to  have  more  effect  on  the  work  force  than  process  computers.  How- 
ever, computers  are  expected  to  accelerate  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  other 
innovations. 

Process  computers  are  not  expected  to  affect  operating  workers  to  any  significant  ex- 
tent However,  Innovations  such  at  substation  automation,  plant  automation,  and 
interconnected  swltchhig  systems  are  expected7  to  hare  major  impact  upon  union 
workers.  Computer  control  over  automatic  startup  and  continuous  operations  of 
power  plants  may  cause  future  reductions  hi  employment. 


SOURCE;  Based  on  interviews  with  local  union  officials. 
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Table  B-6.  Outlook  for  installations  and  applications  of  computer  process  control  at  selected  Sumy  plants 


Survey  plant 


Paper  company  < 


Chemical  plant 


Chemical  plant 


Petroleum  refinery 


Cement  plant 


Steel  plant , 


Steel  plant 


Outlook 


The  paper  machine  ait  the  survey  min  will  be  placed  under  a mote  advanced  form  "of 
computer  control.  Other  papennakmg  machines  presently  under  conventional  con* 
trol  in,  this  mill  also  will  be  placed  under  computer  control.  Within  the  corpora* 
two,  14  major  papeimaking  steps  with  potential  for  process  computer  applications 
were  mentioned.  Among  these  are  (he  bleach  plant,  where  computer  control  of 
primary  bleaching  may  save  WOO  a day;  batch  and  continuous  pulping  mills;  elec* 
tiicsi  and  steam  distribution  facilities;  chemical  recovery;  paper  and  board  machines; 
woodyards  and  Woodrooms;  and  the  finishing  department  These  application*  are 
being  studied  by  an  outside  consultant  to  set  up  a 3 to  5 year  program  of  computer 
usage.  If  found  to  be  technically  and  economically  feasible,  they  could  be  placed 
under  computer  control  by  1975.  The  company  is  in  the  process  of  setting  up  a 
computer-based  planning  and  control  system  that  will  en^omo^all  aspects  of  the 
company's  operations — accounting,  shipping,  inventory,  manufacturing,  scheduling, 
and  marketing.  Data  transmission  fines  wfll  connect  both  general  purpose  and  proc- 
ess computers  in  different  company  plants  and  areas  to  provide  an  integrated  man- 
agement control  system. 

Applications  of  (he  computerized  pfantwide  production  control  system  will  be  in- 
creased to  include  more  units  and  mote  advanced  control  techniques.  A computer 
system  to  be  installed  in  an  analytical  control  laboratory  wifi  operate  all  chromato- 
graphs in  the  lab  and  at  least  one  chromatograph  station  in  an  operating  unit  Other 
laboratory  instruments  may  be  connected  to  the  system.  Based  on  a detailed  feasi- 
bility study,  the  laboratory  computer  is  expected  to  save  $60,000  a year  In  labor 
and  instrument  costs  and  produce  a major,  increase  in  speed  and  accuracy  of  analysis. 

An  estimated  10  to  20  percent  of  major  plant  operations  may  be  under  hill  dosed- 
loop  control  by  1975.  The  computer  system  in  the  analytical  control  laboratory 
has  been  successful,  ami  its  applications  will  be  increased  through  further  program' 
iig  effort.  ^ 

A centralized  computer  control' system,  designed  to  replace  the  two  existing  control 
computer  systems  and  control  other  major  plant  units,  is  being  installed.  This 
system  may  be  connected,  via  data  transmission  lines,  to  a huge  scale  computer  at 
company  headquarters  as  part  of  a total  management  information  *°d  control  sys- 
tem. ' Many  of  the  major  unite  in  the  plant  are  expected  to  be  computer  monitored 
or  controlled  by  1975.  The  alkylation  unit  and  die  heavy  oils  sections  may  be 
under  computer  control  by  1972.  Catalytic  cracking,  vapor  recovery,  gasoline 
blending  the  dratlliidiv,  the  lube  oils  extraction  unit,  and  the  hydrotinbher  are 
other  process  units  (hat  have  major  potential  foncomputer  control. 

Two  raw  jnllls,  material  blending,  and  kiln  control-— most  of  the  major  steps  in 
cement  making  at  this  plant — are  expected  to  be  put  tinder  automatic  control  by 
1970. 

Possible  future  applications  of  computet  control  include  the  hot  strip  mill,  cold  mill 
reduction,  machine  shop  numerical  control,  blast  furnace  burdening,  and  hot  saw 
cutting  of  commercial  beams. 

A computer  wifi  be  applied  to  the  electric  arc  furnace,  for  at  least  control  of  the  ejeo* 
tricai  Ibad.  ukTlf  billet  continuous  casting  is  introduced,  for  coordinating  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  furnace  steel  with  casting.  A computer  also  may  be  applied  to 
baste  oxygen  furnace  operations- 


SOURCE:  Based  on  Interviews  with  officials  at  seven  survey  plants. 
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Table  B*7.  Factors  expected  to  accelerate  and  retard  growth  in  process  computer  installations 


' Factors  expected  to  accelerate  use 

Factors  expected  to  retard  use 

Success  of  present  systems 

Lack  of  trained  personnel  especially  in  the  areas  of  process  engi- 
neering, programing,  aiui  computer  systems  analysis. 

Competitive  pressure  and  its  emphasis  on  cost 
reduction. 

Demand  for  a better  quality  product 

* rr  W ■ 

Absence  of  full  management  support,  especially  when  savings  due 
to  computer  control  are  difficult  to  quantify. 

Trend  toward  larger  production  facilities. 
-IjA^er-prnportton  of  plant  cost  being  spent  for 
control  instrumentation 

Difficulty  in  Justifying  computer  control  in  plaints  or  processes 
with  low  volume  production. 

Declining  computet  costs  and  continuing  develop* 
merit  of  low  cost,  reliable  computers. 

Unsuccessful  attempts  to  control  a unit. 

Development  of  computer  time-sharing  ability 
which  allows  one  computer  to  control  a 
number  of  processes 

Development  of  universal  programs  and  process 
models 

Development  of  direct  digital  control 

Increasing  complexity  of  processes  which  require 
more  sophisticated  control  systems,' 

Computer  equipment  that  does  not  perform  to  specifications. 

f 

Difficulties  in  developing  the  mathematical  models  and  program* 
big  foe  complex  processes. 

m 

iAwt 

SOURCE:  Based  on  interviews  with  officials  at  survey  plants. 
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B.  Application  in  Some  Leading  Industries. 
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June  1964,  pp.  26-29. 
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Annual  review.  Systems  engineering  of  process  control  projects.  Computer-directed  analytical  instrumenta- 
tion systems.  Mathematical  models  in  industrial  control  applications.  Bibliography. 


Petroleum  Refining 

Ewing,  R.  W„  G.  L.  Glahn,  R.  P.  Larkings,  and  W.  N.  Zartman^Humble’s  Simplified  Computer  Control  Program,” 
paper  presented  at  the  1966  Computer  Conference,  December  6-8, 1966,  San  Francisco,  California.  (Wash- 
ington, D.C, Rational  Petroleum  Refiners  Association.)  1 1 pp.  plus  figures  and  tables. 

Characteristics,  processing  features,  and  system  processors  and  fotmsof  “Generalized  Process  Control  Pro- 
graming System"  developed  to  permit  implementation  of  control  programs  through  standardized  information 
forms  and  processing  procedures. 

Farrar,  Gerald  L.  “Computer  Control  in  the  Oil  Industry,”  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  December  11, 1967,  pp.  95-117. 
Special  report  on  process  automation  in  the  oil  industry. 

Survey  of  digital  control  computers  in  refining,  petrochemical,  production,  and  pipelining  applications. 
Suppliers  and  models  of  digital  control  computers.  Analog  computer  development.  Ninth  in  a series.  Previous 
reports:  February  ig,  1957;  October  5, 1959; October  23, 1961; October  22, 1962; October  28, 1963; October 
26, 1964;  October  25, 1965;  October  24, 1966. 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  Data  Processing  Division.  1710  Control  System  for  Petroleum 
Refining,  General  information  manual,  1961. 22  pp. 

Functions  of  petroleum  processing.  Concepts  of  computer  control  and  application  to  distillation  process. 

Stevenson,  W.K.  and  ILF.  Jujttibfc  "The  Intangibles  of  Computer  Process  Control,”  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  Septem- 
ber 12, 1966,  pp.  94-97. 

Derivation  and  value  of  intangible  benefits  from  dosed-loop  control.  Importance  of  as  planning  consideration. 


Paper 

“Making  Paper  with  Machine  Designed  for  Computer  Use,”  Automation,  December  1966,  pp.  70-71 . 

Features  of  installation.  Computet  functions.  Training  of  personnel. 

Maloney,  J.D.,  Jr.  “Fapermaking  by  the  Numbers,”  Tappi,  October  1966,  pp.  59*61  A. 

Systems  engineering  approach  to  computer  control  of  a paper  machine.  Prerequisites  to  successful  application. 

“Mead’s  Computer  Control  System  on  Paper  Machine  Working  Welt,"  Southern  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturer, 
July  10, 1965,  pp.  76  ff. 


Preparation  for  computer  control  and  operation  of  system.  Gains  realized.  Planned  integration  into  total 
management  information  system. 

Smith,  William  E.  and  EX.  rox.  "Computer  Controls  Continuous  Digester  in  Manufacture  of  Paper  Pulp/’ 
Automation , February  1964,  pp.  82*86. 

Control  of  continuous  digestion  process  as  first  step  toward  complete  computer  cc..irol0of  plant.  Instru- 
mentation,  control,  and  program  considerations. 

H 

Stout,  Thomas  M.  “Is  tapermaking  Ready  for  Computer  Control?”  Paper  Trade  Journal , January  20, 1964, 
pp.  29*31  ff. 

Circumventing  defic fences  in  instrumentation  and  incomplete  process  knowledge.  Value  of  system  study. 
Successes  in  papermaking  and  other  industries. 

Electric  Power 

Evans,  R-  K.  ‘Xomputer  Control:  Power  Plants  Join  Industry-Wide  Advance/’  dower,  September  1964, 
pp.  189*193. 

Computer  control  system  applications  in  power  plant:  developments  and  trends.  Two  central  stations’ 
case  histories. 

Huse.  R.  A.,  J.  E.  Tangel,  and  J,  R,  Andres.  ’‘Operating  Experience  with  Control  Systems  No,  I Unit — Hudson 
Generating  Station,”  paper  presetted  at  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechnical  Engineers,  November 
7*1 1, 1965,  Chicago,  Illinois.  9 pp. 

Actual  performance  of  various  controls  in  a computer 'Controlled  electric  generating  station. 

Kompass,  E.  J.  “Startup  at  Riverside/’  Control  Engineering,  January  1964,  pp.  69*73. 

Report  on  computer-controlled  daily  startup  and  shutdown  at  power  company’s  steam-electric  peaking 
station. 

Maumin,  L V.  and  J.  A.  Caivo.  “Computing  Control  at  Little  Gypsy  Generating  Station,”  iSA  Journal,  May 
*966,  pp.  34-38. 

Report  on  present  and  planned  digital  control  computer  systems  at  utitity  company’s  steam-electric  gen* 
erating  units.  Factors  retarding  achievement  of  full  computer  control. 

Summers,  William  A.  “Starting  an  Electric  Generating  Station — Automatically/’  Control  Engineering, 
September  i960,  pr>.  1 54-157. 

Hypothetical  computer  process  control  system  and  procedures  used  for  cold  startup  and  coal-fired  electric 
generating  unit. 


Steel 

Bir.'iing,  J.  E.  aij  D.  R.  Berg.  “Computer  Control  of  Oxygen  Steelmaking/’  Jc  mat  of  Metals,  July  1965, 
pp.  725*727.  Raper  presented  at  International  Conference  on  Iron  and  Steelmaking,  1965,  Amsterdam. 

Ele, neats  and  function  of  oxygen  fUrnace  digital  computer  control  system.  Operating  experiences. 
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ABSTRACT 


A Study  of  the  Effect  of  Industrial  Biueation 
on  the  Bduotble  Mmtal  Retardate 
Entering  the  labor  Force 

This  research  la  the  result  of  a cooperative  effort  of  Abilene 
Christian  College  and  the  Education  Service  Center,  Region  XIV  of 
Abilane,  Texas*  Jerry  Brennan,  Head  of  the  Uhdustrlal  Education 
Department  of  Abilene  Christian  Collage  was  the  investigator.  The 

J 

subjects  were  educable  mentally  retarded  (EHR)  work-study  students 
In  selected  schools  in  Education  Service  Canter  Coieortiun  E,  a divi- 
elon  of  the  Texas  Education  Agency. 

A review  of  literature  established  the  fact  that  work-study  ex- 
periences are  one  of  the  most  beneficial  for  EMR  students.  It  was 
decided  to  solicit  the  aid  of  employers  and/or  supervisors  to  determine 
the  effect  of  industrial  education  on  these  students.  A highly 
qualified  Jury  developed  the  Baplcyee  Evaluation  Checklist  which  was 
used  in  the  statistical  analysis. 

t 

Eighteen  School  systems  with  over  300  EHR  work-study  students  were 
the  participants  of  the  study*  30*8#  of  the  students  were  girls. 

Total  returns  from  employees  totaled  75. 9^.  The  largest  school  systems 
had  a total  of  112  students  employed  out  of  a possible  131.  The 
medium  else  schools  had  a total  of  7 6 students  employed  out  of  a 
possible  79*  The  smaller  school  systems  had  a total  of  88  students 
employed  out  of  a possible  93.  Of  the  school  systems  studied,  10 
provided  opportunities  for  SIR  students  to  take  same  form  of  Industrial 


education.  All  of  the  school  systems  provided  some  fens  of  non* 
academic  type  class  for  their  SIR  students. 

Significant  results  of  the  study  revealed  that  students  who  had 
participated  in  classes  of  industrial  education  were  rated  by  their 
employers  to  be  more  cautious  and  to  have  better  relationships  with 
their  co-workers,  other  statistics  revealed  that  there  is  no 


significance  between  the  following: 

(1)  Workers  from  different  size  school  systems, 

(2)  Workers  from  special  or  regular  classes  of  industrial  edu* 
cation, 

(3)  Workers  with  one  semester  or  less  or  two  semesters  or  more 
of  industrial  education. 

(4)  Workers  with  experiences  in  Industrial  education  or  workers 
with  experiences  in  other  subjects. 

Of  the  230  returns,  32  did  not  Hat  specific  Job  descriptions 

1 11 

because  the  employer  or  vocational  adjustment  counselor  preferred  to 


withhold  the  information.  Occupational  listings  include  the  following: 

- + 

Work 

Pam  Laborer  ......? 


Omara!  Service  Work 
laborer:  General  .....  9 


Ibid 5 

Cleric  4 

Baby  Sitter  ......  b 

Horse's  Aide 3 

Berber  ........  .3 

Beautician  3 

Sack  Boy  2 

Barber  Trainee  . . / . • 2 
Office  Helper  ' 7 
tree  Triinier 
Hospital  Aide, 

Hospital  Helper  .... 

laundry  Boy  /...». 
Nursing  Heme'  Asst, 
teacher's  Aide  . . 


* * 


Service  station  Attn.  . . 5 

lfccbine  Operator  .....  3 

Hell  Servicing  ......  2 

Truck  lkiver  Asst.  ....  2 

Hspaiman 2 

Operator  i Cleaners  ....  2 
Soft  Brink  Bottler  ....  2 
Mechanics  Asst.  . . . * . 2 

Welding  trainee 2 

Truck  Driver  ........ 

Repairman*  Asst.  ..... 

Bigtae  Mechanic  ..... 

Dairy  Helper 

Carpenter's  Helper  .... 
/tool  tyer  ........ 
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l&rtA  ‘fodastrlal  Work  (cent.) 
Garbage  Collector  ~ • 1 

Civil  Service  Worker  . . 1 
Zoo  Attendant 1 


Messenger 

Sub-Total  . . . . 


QBneral  Ssnrice  Work  (cant.) 
Efeg  frater  ....'.  . . . 1 

Car  Wash  Attn 1 

Film  inspector  ......  1 

transmission  Mechanic  . . 1 
Sub-Total  . . . . .45 


Food,  3*rrt.o» 

Cafeteria  Helper  . . • .25 


Btte  Boy-Girl 24 

Dishwasher  ......  .17 

Dispenser}  Serving  Line  6 

Kitchen  Helper 6 

Cook's  Helper 4 

Concession  Employee  • • 3 

Cook  . 3 

Broiler  Cook 1 

Dietetics;  Helper  ...  1 

Waitress-Welter  , • . . 1 

Sub-Total  ....  91 


a 


toiterlal 

Janitor  ......... 

General  Maintenance  . . . 
Custodial  Asst.  . . . . . 
Houseman  ........ 

Garage  Clean-up  . . . . . 
Sob-Total  . . . . . 


12 


Grand  Total  . * . j.  230 


* 
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CHAPI3E  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Great  intorest  has  been  expressed  In  recent  years  In  the  edu- 
cable  mentally  retarded*  student  vho  Is  enrolled  in  special  education 
classes  in  the  public  schools*  This  individual,  who  has  an  intelli- 
gence quotient  of  55-?0,l  is  capable  of  learning  to  the  extent  that  he 
can  be  trained  to  support  himself  financially  in  our  present-day 
society* 


Definition  of  Terms 

Several  terns  need  to  be  defined  for  the  purpose  of  this  study* 
ihese  items  are  as  follows; 

1*  Industrial  education  is  a generio  term  used  to  designate 

various  types  of  education  of  an  industrial  nature* ^ This  includes 

industrial  arts,  vocational  industrial  education,  technical  education, 

or  specialised  occupational  training  classes  for  SCI* 

2*  Singable  mentally  retarded  individuals,  abbreviated  BSl*  are 
■ 

j*  i 

those  students  enrolled  in  local  special  education  programs*  Students 
in  these  programs  are  usually  retarded  because  of  one  of  several 

♦ifereafter  referred  to  as  BE. 

/ ^exas  EBucatictti  Agency-  State  Flan  for  Special  Bfac&tlos 
l Austin,  Texas:  November,  19 65)  i P* 

2 American  Vocational  Association,  Seflaltlms  of  Terms  iri 
Vocational-  Technical*  and  Practical  Arts  Education  (Tfashington. 

D*C*s  American  Vocational  Association  J , t>*  11* 

-a  * 
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reason!1  which  include  pliysiological  disturbances,  hereditary  factors# 


or  brain  Uauage#^ 

3#  Snecial  education  refers  to  the  local  program  within  the 


contain  both  regular  students  and  students# 

5*  Special  industrial  education  classes  are  those-  classes  which 
contain  only  KV.  students# 


Chly  in  recent  years  have  interested  persons  begun  concentrating 
on  the  special  problems  of  mentally  deficient  persons#  The  national 
trend  of  exhibiting  Interest#  securing  funds,  initiating  research# 
and  publishing  information  has  been  greatly  beneficial  to 
individuals  • 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  effect  of 


industrial  educate  m on  educable  nontax  retardates  entering  the  labor 


placed  In  courses  which  will  help  the*i  to  associate  better  with 

members  of  our  industrialized  society#  Ihny  *>f  these  students  are 

¥■ 

encouraged  to  take  courses  in  industrial  education#  These  courses 
often  provide  enrichment  experiences  which  ir.tprovo  a mentally  de~ 


Arts  to  Special  Education, 11  The  TIAA  Bulletin-  February,  1965.  P*  9# 


force#  i'feny  Sill  students,  during  their  secondary  school  career,  are 
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ficient  person’  :t  ability  to  associate;  with  his  peers*  ."tegular  or 
special  industrial  education  classes  are  often  utilized* 

Altnan^  notes  that  EUR  students  ac  well  as  general  students  arc 
affected  by 


* * * increasing  rates  of  technological  improvement  and  social 
change  which  demands  graduates  with  capabilities  (skills  and 
knowledge)  which  are  generalizable  acro&_  a reasonable  variety 
of  job  requirements  * 

A noted  educator  in  the  field  of  special  education  states  that  the 

* * * special  education  curriculum  should  be  a means  of  pro* 
noting  development  in  broad  aspects  of  adjustment  with  the  end 
objective  being  maximum  self-sufficiency *& 

According  to  Daly  and  Cain, 7 ^The  high  school  should  provide  terminal 

education  for  the  mentally  retarded”*  They  also  state  that  the 

school  should  concern  itself  with  the  important  problems  of  vocation. 

al  guidance,  occupational  orientation,' and  work  experience  of  a 

b 

ft-  - - 

prevocational  nature*0 


^ James  W*  Altman*  ftasearch  on  General  Vocational  Capabilities 
(5klU^  andKncrwiedgsl,  a research  grant  tothe  /u-ierican  Institutes 
for  Ifesearoh,  Pittsburgh,  Fa*,  March,  1966  (/Washington,  D.c*:  0302), 

P*  xi* 

^Evelyn  rteno,  Retarded  Youths  Their  Scho ol.Itehabllitat ion  Meeds, 
a research  grant  to  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Minneapolis , I-Hnn*, 
* March,  1965  (Washington,  D«C*:  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration), p*  141* 

7 

‘Flora  Hp  Daly  and  too  F,  Chin.  Msntal^y  pftardod  Students  in 
California  Secondary  Schools.  XXII,  Bo,  7,  1953  (Sacramento:  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education),  p*  156. 

8Mi- 

^Ransey  Ifyere  Groves,  Vocational  Education  Programs  for  Students 
with  Special  Heeds”  (Unpublished  EH.  D.  dissertation,  Chio  State 
tfoiversity,  I966),  pp.  57-50. 


\ 
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Jimy  parser.::  arc  unfaiiiliar  trlth  the  pose  ibilitiea  of  the  ESfi 
Worker,  Grcvos^  found  that 

• < • o^loynent  brochures  arid  want  ad::  ind  icate  that  employers 
are  desirous  of  employing  v/ell-t  rained  individuals  for  service 
occupations  and  that  many  of  these  jobs  can  be  filled  with  leas 
able  persons* 

Tn  speaking  of  mental  defectives  in  general,  Tredgold  and 
10 

Soddy  nak©  the  following  statement: 

For  defectives,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  engage  in  some 
kind  of  useful  and  constructive  work 'is  so  great,  that  same 
form  of  technical  training  should  always  be  attempted* 

Hampton  and  Gall11  agree  by  stating  that 

* * * preparatory  training  will,  in  addition  to  uncovering  some 
vocational  interest,  be  invaluable  for  physical  therapy,  training 
In  the  use  of  appliances  and  other  aids,  meeting  the  demands  of 
daily  living,  and  as  a psychologically  supportive  technique  for 
self- confidence « 

' Oump, 12  Groves, ^ and  Dilttchael1^  agree  that  on-the-job 

training  is  .the  most  suitable  training  method  for  the  mentally 
retarded*  On-the-job  training  offers  practical  application  of 
knowledge  plus  the  added  advantage  of  constant  supervision* 


1^R,  H.  Tredgold  and  K.  Soddy,  Textbook  of  flantai  Dsficigapy 
(Suhnormalitvl  (Baltimore:  the  Williams  and  Wilkins  Go*,  19637, 

p.  Wi  . 

11 

Hsrle  E.  FTampton  and  SLenarD*  Gall,  eds*,  Special  Education 
for  the  Sxceptlcfoal  (Boston;  Porter  Sargent  Publisher,  1955),  p*  3^°* 

^IQUian  A+  Grump,  Vocational  Sehabllitatlon  for  Hwitallv 
-Retarded  Pupil- CLients.  a research  project  of  the  Georgia  State 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  September,  I966  (Washington, 

D*  C*:  OSOfiD,  p*  115* 

^Groves,  Vocational  Shtcation  fTogranfl”,  p*  183. 

^Salvatore  G.  DiKlchael,  ed*,  Vocaticmal  lteh^ilitatlaa  of  the 
ffantaUy  Retarded.  Federal  Security  Agency,  i95° (Washington,  D*  c*: 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabllitr.t ion  ) , p,  58* 
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According  tc  Cloves , ^5  oocperativc  work-study  pro^ra®  offer 

j_  * 

the  advantages;  of  personal  and  social  skill:;  ae  related  to  occupa- 
tional training  -with  tho  added  advanbajo  cf  on -the- j 3b  training* 

■i 

Further  advantages  of  tho  cooperative  work-stdly  program  include 
low  pupil-toacT^r  ratios  and  active , interested  parents*^  3uoh 
programs  can  be  made  available  to  younger  students , who,  according 
to  Gilmore ^ appear  to  have  more  interest  in  learning  performance 
skills  necessary  tc  many  jobs* 

Hie  coordinator  of  the  Bn  work-study  program  is  very  important* 
Research  by  Pock  shows  that 

Hie  efficiently  performing,  socially  oriented,  satisfied  re. 
tarded  tended  to  perform  well  in  vocational,  soc  loci  vie,  and 
personal  success  areas  if  continued  guidance  was  accepted* 

Surveys  and  follow-up  studies  in  EKR  curriculum  development,  which 

are  necessary  for  the  total  adjustment  of  students,*8  are  more 

readily  available  when  a counselor  or  coordinator  is  available* 


*5 -roves,  Vocational  Education  Programs",  p*  212* 
l6lfci&*,  210-2:11* 

^ferla  if,  Gilmore,  “An  Experimental  Study  cf  the  Relative 
Importance  of  ISantal  Age  and  Qironologicai  Age  in  Visual-rtetor  Per- 
formance of  the  Mortally  Retarded"  (Unpublished  M*A,  thesis,  Bardin- 
Simoas  University,  19ol),  p*  19. 

18 John  H*  fleck,  Bftwimaiity  apd  Success  Profiles  Characteristic 
of  Young  rfaifl  Adults  a cooperative  research  grant  to  the  University 
of  tacts,  Austin,  Texas,  196t  (Vfashdngton,  D,  c*:  USOE),  p.  57# 


^Alfred  Henry  Moore,  r 'Practices  and  Opinions  relative  to  Prac- 
tical Arts  Education  for  Msntally  Retarded  Secondary  School  Youth" 
(Ht^ctbllJhed  S3,  D,  dissertation.  University  of^^ssourl,  195*0, 


v 
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The  ©HZ  in  Industrial  Vacation 

Industrial  education  for  mentally  deficient  individuals  appears 
to  be  a necessity  in  our  schools*  Such  education  may  be  initiated 
through  regular  classes  or  special  classes*  I ferny  industrial  education 
personnel  do  net  "wish  to  have  retarded  students  in  their  classes 
because  of  a fear  that  an  unfavorable  reflection  may  be  cast  on  their 
program*  Brice2®  states  that  rften  adequate  placement  and  follow-up 
programs  exist,  unfavorable  reflections  are  not  evident*  Integration 
of  Eftt  into  ether  subjects,  ?uch  as  industrial  education,  should  be 
encouraged  for  the  personal  and  social  skills  which  complement 
occupational  skills,  according  to  Kol3ioe  and  prey*2^ 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  E7!  stu^onts  to  be  integrated  in  normal 

1 

classes  of  industrial  education,  lh  Some  schools,  special  programs 
are  developed  for  the  occupational  training  of  retardates*  The 
vocational  training  programs  are  beneficial  when  adequate  supervision 
is  available* 

J&vi^iurst  and  Stiles"  state  that  a curriculum  for  mentally 
deficient  students  is  inappropriate  if  some  form  of  occupational 

20 Oar  1 ?.*  Brice,  "Vocational  Programming  for  the  Retarded, ” 
American  Vocational  Journal.  LXI  (-5ay't  i960),  23* 

2*01iver  P*  IColstoe  and  Boger  M*  Frey,  A High  School  Iferk-Study 
Program  for  t-fentaiiy  anfrnftpn&l  Students  ( Carbondal© : Southern 
Illinois  University  Press,  i965)»  p*  137* 

^Bobeart  I&vighurst  and  Idndley  Stiles,  ,TTh©  national  Policy  for 
Alienated  leuth,'*  The  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  XLH  (April,  l?6l),  284* 
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training  is  not  included*  Mufller  and  Lenis^  report  that  better 

1 

results  in  &>&  rorhera  can  bo  obtained  Then  they  are  exposed  to  cone 
fom  of  on-rampus  training  prior  to  being  placed  on  jobs*  This 

pi’ 

research  is  made  "loro  pertinent  by  the  study  of  lorelick*  3ho 
indicates  that  ^o:?t  I?!?.  stTidents  have  more  realistic  vocational  plans 
if  they  are  fairollo/  in  formal,  on-camnur  prograran  related  to  work 
experiences.  lor  click  also  reoortej  that  there  was  little  value  in 

* m 

t; 

post«schoe1  training  Ter  I?n  'itudontr?."-' 

ftersy,4  ■ ft&stoe,  and  TYey47  :;tate  that  the  more  successful 

oittployoos  are  tbuse  uhose  training  bi  School  is  applicable  to  ictua! 

job  training.  Severe  retardates  roabe  successful  workers,  even  on 

complex  operations,  when  provided  vAth  adequate  iuper vision,  according 

to  Tate  and  Saroff  * ihcac  students  v&o  are  un  successful  on  t'  e 

El 

job,  according  to  Cf  Conner,  ' arc  w&ually  fallaies  became  of  roaix^i 


op 


"''Virginia  ’"uH»r  and  'lark  lewir,  '/fork  fro grai‘1  for  tlia  ti&vLally 
?j3tardcd  Student  c: * f[  The  Journal  of  Soconf.^-  T;  Hi  cation.  T/TI  ( Tobruaiy  t 

1966),  75. 


2ll 


'foil'/  C.  lorelick.  /in  Anseucnent.  o.f  Vocational  .vealisn  of 


2jIbld. 

Natalie  Pony,  Teach  in -r  the  I font ally  lotarded  Child  {Tier  York; 
Columbia  Uhivercity  Press,  19/ “Jt  p.  19  Z'* 

rKolstoo  and  Fray,  A ’5g;h  School  '.fork -Study  Program,  p,  69* 

^Uobiy  3,  Tate  and  le  or  go  S.  Bar  off*  ’Production  of  a Coupler 
Product t A Demonstration  of  ’fork  Potential * n Ptreoptlonai  Children, 
ICTI  (February,  1966),  **05. 

^N.  01  Conner,  "Bef actives  ’forking  in  the  lorBijnity, " American 
Journal  of  IJantal  Deficiency.  LIX  (October,  195^) » 177. 
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other  than  ability*  Gorelick-^  noted  that  a transfer  of  learning 
of  vocational  training  and  job  skills  from  the  sheltered  environment 
of  the  school  to  the  complex  urban  community  cannot  be  assumed* 
School  sponsored  industrial  education  programs  for  mentally 
deficient  persons  are  beneficial  for  job-training  experiences , 
Favorable  results  do  not  occur  *>hen  such  training  takes  place  after 
the  students  have  left  school*  General  employee  characteristics » 
such  as  personal  and  social  skills,  should  receive  emphasis  in  the 
training  of  Eft  students* 


Objectives 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  indus- 
trial education  E&  students  entering  the  labor  force*  Specific 
objectives  are  to  determine  if: 

1,  Retardates  iffao  have  had  two  or  more  semesters  of  industrial 
education  are  rated  higher  by  their  employers  than  EH  workers  who 
have  had  one  semester  or  lees  of  industrial  education* 

2#  Retardates  t&o  have  had  industrial  education  experiences 
in  regular  desses  are  rated  differently  by  their  employers  than 
MR  workers  «ho  have  had  industrial  education  experiences  in  special 
classes* 

3*  The  else  of  school  system  produces  a difference  in  the  em- 
ployer* s rating  of  MR  .workers* 

3°Gcrellok*/  An  Agsessmait  of  Vocational  Tealism*  p*  101* 


j 

i 
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A.  The  c^eri'Jnco  An  industrial  r/,i^aticn  classes  produces  a 

i i 

difference  in  tlio  eiiployer  r 3 rating  of  &7.  *ror!:er3  as  opposed  to 
those  3?r?  vorhors  who  have  not  had  industrial  education  experiences  . 

TAriitations 

Hie  research  project  will'  have  the  following  specific 
limitations : 

1*  Jcnools  in  the  general  area  of  Texas  location  icrvice 
Center  Consortium  "E"  will  be  used  to  secure  irdiyi.huil  participants. 
A total  of  17  schools  were  used*  (See  Append!::  A? 

* 

2.  Selected  schools  will  exhibit  programs  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, special  education,  and  cooperative  vocational  reliability  Live 

■r 

com  so  ling. 

3*  A total  of  3^3  atudemt-tforkern  *dio  have  been  on  the  job 
for  two  * years  or  less  will  serve  as  subjects  for  the  research  pro- 
ject. this  will  include  those  students  who  are  engaged  in 
cooperative  work-study  programs  at  the  present  time. 


i 
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A reviou  of  literature  greatly  facilitated  the  do c is  i on-makin 3 
process  for  t' atomic  in*  nuoll  of  the  final  techniques  utilized  in 
this  project.  Additional  facets  of  the  format  *rere  determined  by 
the  excellent  response  from  schools,  personnel,  ar>d  uftplu/erc. 

1 

Outline  of  Tteseardi  Procedures 


The  general  procedure  for  this  investigation  is  outlined  a3 
follows : 

H 

1*  foe  vie:*  the  literature# 

H.  Select  a jury  of  specialists  who  are  loiotrlcdgeable  in  the 
combined  areas  of  industrial  education  and  special  educa* 
ticra. 

A#  Eie  twelve  jury  members  were  selected  Iron  the  folloi-Jin 

1.  Teachers  of  industrial  education# 

2.  Teachers  of  special  education. 

3.  Vocational  rehabilitation  counselors. 

A.  Shplcyers  of  EMT» 

B.  The  jury  evaluated  the  items  to  be"iufad  in  the  instru- 
ment. 

1.  The  selection  of  evaluative  criteria  o.s  made  by 
the  jury. 

2.  3hc  rating  .scale  to  bo  used  by  the  employers  T;a« 
determined. 
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V. 


o 

ERIC 


III. 


Bevel  o”.  mt  of  the 
jury  response. 


instmi^nt  vau  ’ i-ido  ao^oriinc  to  t?  r- 


TV.  A pi ‘Jot  ctii *jas  condu  ctoJ.  in  the  Air  lone  7'iblic  3c.'  ooLs. 


A.  ftud?  ’ * fron  t'*o  hi^h  schools  participated  In  tho 


study. 

2,  Necessary  revisions  iiere  made  as:  indicated  by  the  study. 

V.  Approval  was  obtained  fron  superintendent;'  of  the  p^Jt  t ici- 
pat  in  3 schools. 

A,  Explanatory  letters  and  telephone  conversations  were 
used  to  siaho  contact  with  each  school. 

B.  A conference  was  arranged  with  oach  school. 

VI.  Personal  interviews  L7ere  arranged  with  representatives  of 
the  s ‘1'*cols . 


A.  Pertinent  data  was  securec  fron  school  filss  with  the 
assistance  of  the  special  education  director. 

3.  docuring  occupational  data  o'*  a jeots.  was  dene  with 
the  assistance  of  tho  vocational  advistmont  counselor. 

VII.  An  ©valuation  instrument  was  sent  to  the  employer  of  each 
EJIf  worher. 

VIII*  Collection,  tabulation,  an-’  analysis  of  the  data  war  jiade. 

A.  Tne  analysis  of  variance  was  the  statistical  technique 
v’stsd  according  to  the  research  do  sign,  (7r  la:  (3) 

3.  CJon  elusions  and  r e cc^tonen d at  Ion y vera  made. 

I?!-  ’te  suits  of  the  study  ve**e  disseminated. 

A.  ’esultm  were  senil  to  all  pirtioipat  Ang  schools  and 
other  interested  pa;  ^ons* 
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Abstracts  were  sent  to  all  employers  who'  indicated 
ar.  interest  in  the  study. 

0.  A ional  report  was  submitted  to  Education  Service 
Center  Consortium  fiE". 

Jiiry  Selection  v 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this  study  depend  ?d  on  the  develop- 

■H 

rtent  of  the  ins  truant.  A jury  of  exports  was  selected  *fron 
throughout  the  state*  Personnel  lists  from  the  Special  Education 
Division  and  the  Vocational  rehabilitation  ^vision  of  the  Texas 
Education  Agency  were  secured.  Additional  lists  r?ero  tabulated  fron 
industrial  education  personnel  and  froi*:  personal  contacts.  tegional 
supervisors  were  asked  to  recoranend  persons  *;hb  Tjould  meet  the 
following  criteria: 

1.  Educational  background  in  industrial  education  and/or 

1 j 

special  education. 

Hr 

2.  Practical  experience  in  industrial  education  and/or  special 
‘education. 

r 

2*  Actual  experience  as  an  employer  or  supervisor  of  Efl 
workers* 

Pro n an  initial  group  of  individuals,  12  persons t knowled^-o- 
able  In  both  Industrial  education  and  special  education,  were 
selected  to  serve  as  the  jury,  (3oo  Appendix  C)  These  individuals 
wore  asked  to  evaluate  specific  n'lployee  characteristics  "which  they 
felt  would  be  indicative  of  inj-irtrial  education  experience  • 
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A Hat  o!  3#  it-? it?  tra^  assembled  fuvo  various  employee  evalua- 
tion forms,  These  '.tens  i>e re  sent  to  the  Joy?*  Tho  j iry  i;c.j  a^’:c.’ 
to  rate  and  rank-  t'-o  tecHn/idual  characteristics*  (fee  cndl>:  0) 

The  top  twenty  itewu  were  u&ed  to  form  the  Employee  Evaluation  theclc- 
list  that  ira^  uaed  in  the  pilot  stilly*  (lee  'yp^rHix;  E)  Thi;:  check- 
list was  shortened  to  include  only  the  top  ton  itovtf  alter  results  of 


the  pilot  study  were  made  available * See  Appendix  F for  a sample  of 
the  final  chseklist  sent  to  the  ortployora . 

■i 


Pilot  itudy 

The  Abileno  Independent  School  t>i strict  vb;  nelocto  j for  the 
pilot  study  because  of  its  availability,  Th : stu-y  included  the 
following;  development  of  the  instrument , collection  of  the  data, 
arid  needed  revisions  of  the  instruimt  and  pvosedruo. 

The  Lieceeeary  subject  data  was  collected  \ dth  the  pernios  ion  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  irith  the  cooperation  of  the 
vocational  adjustment  counselor.  Data  included  nano,  industrial 

education  background , type  of  industrial  c:-:>crio:icos , length  of  ti  iO 

■ 

enrolled,  employer , job  description*  employer Tc  adfrcsj,  and  length 
of  tine  enployed* 

Twenty  students  were  enrolled  in  t’w  Abilone  cooperative  vork- 
ttudy  program  for  educable  mentally  ratardod*  An  omployoo  evaluation 
checklist  was  mailed  to  each  employer*  Vi  thin  two  weeks,  7D  poroent 
of  the  evaluations  had  been  returned*  A ^ollov-np  letter  reculteJ 
in  80  percent  returns* 
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Several  0^01130 r were  ou^estoc  because  or  t ho  pilot  study* 

Sons  revision?  wove  necaasary  because  or  overs Aghts  in  the  original 
proposal  whilo  others  woro  basic  improvements*  The  following  noti- 
fications were  au&^oatod: 

1*  Short  on  tho  omployee  evaluation  checklist  to  include  ton 
itemo  instead  of  twenty. 

2*  jin  employee  should  bo  on  the  job  for  at  least  one  nocith 

' r *. 

before  be  in,;  evaluated!. 

¥ 

3*  An  employ 00  can  be  evaluated  if  it  has  boon  a ;ionth  or  less 
since  lie  left  a work  position- 
al The  ten  "educablo  iiantally  retarded"  should  be  deleted 
fron  all  correspondence  to  employers* 

* 

5*  The  v variation  checklist  nay  be  directly  distributed  to  the 

employer  by  the  vocational  adjustrient  counselor  * 

' * 

location  of  Rti  fcrk-Jtudy  -Subjecti: 

■■ 

The  Texas  Education  Agency  provided  lists  of  schools  in  the 
state  which  aiot  the  following  criteria ; 

1*  Exhibited  a pro^aji^of  industrial  arts  education*^ 

2*  EdiiMted  a proyran  of  vocational  industrial  education*^ 
(_ 

^Texas  Education  Agency,  3hdu«  trial  Arts  In  Texas  1566-19^7 
(Austin t Texas;  Texas  Education  Agency*  1967  J,  pp*  1-137* 

^Texas  Education  Agency,  3jrectorsrt  Vocational  Industrial 
Education  (Austin,  Texas:  Industrial  Education  Division.  "T5SST7 

pp.  1^55* 
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3*  Exhibited  a program  of  apodal  education  irhich  accommodates 

students. 33 

Ebdiibitod  a cooperative  program  of  vocational  rehabilitative 

tl 

counseling.  ^ 

the  i 6 schools  of  Education  Service  Center  Consortium  1TE,r  \Aiich 
encompassed  the  above  criteria  wore  then  divided  into  groups*  (See 
Appendix  A)  these  groups  wore  based  on  *he  total  enrollment  of  the 
school  systems*  Internal  divisions  of  the  groups  were  based  on 
auggestecF^ivis  ions  of*  the  Annual  Statistical  Report » fhrt  lt  of  the 
Texas  Education  Agency*  35 

^ Formal  letters  were  sent. to  the  superintendents  of  the  schools 
asking  them  to  cooperate  in  the  project*  (See  Appendix  G)  Self- 
addressed  cards  were  enclosed  which  requested  names  snd  telephone 
numbers  of  school  personnel  who  should  be  contacted*  (See  Appendix  H) 

r 

Personal  interviews  were  arranged  with  each  school*  A general 
overview  of  the  EE  program  was  obtained*  Specific  information  on 
each  student  engaged  in  seme  fomjxf  occupation  was  collected  from 
individual  vocational  adjustment  counselors*  (See  Appendix  X) 


3JJm»8  Education  Agency,  Special  FHuc&tion  Unit  Allocation  for 
School  Year  1967-1968  (Austin.  Texas:.  Special  Education  Division, 
September,  196?},  pp*  1^28* 


Texas  Education  Agaicy,  School  District,  in  the  Cooperative 
Program  (Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division*  March,  19631,  pp*  1-7* 

T^xas  jQHtioatlon  Agency,  Annual  statistical  Report.  Part  I 
(Austin,  -Texas  • Texas  Education  Agency,  Summer,  1967 Tt  p*  1* 
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Jhployei*'  Evaluation  of  SnployeeJ 

* -I 

An  explanatory  letter  was  sent  to  the  onployer  and/or  supervisor 

■v 

of  oach  S?n  worker*  (See  Appendix  J)  Affcsr  two  weeks  t a follow-up 
letter  (See  Appendix  K)  was  aent  to  those  individuals  who  had  not 
replied . 


I 
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;iAPTFT 
STATISTIC  WMX313 

flnployeo  evaluations  of  303  ^*7  wor1 --study  students  ;rere  uscrl  in 
the  statistical  analysis*  Ihe  procedure  utilised  in  securing  the  data 
was  discussed  in  Chapter  Two,  As  the  results  were  received,  they  were 
tabulated  according  to  the  research  design  in^  Table  1 , 

H- 

t;gis  i 

Hur-nsa  OF  OTS7H3  IB  fact*  division 


ftegular 
3hd,  Si, 
Classes 

Special 
Ihd,  S3* 
Classes 

Classes 
Other  than 
Sid,  S3, 

Semester 

2T 

2 

1 

2 

Group  A 

12 

19 

6 

14 

23 

* 

Group  B 

11 

18 

8 

16 

9 

4 

Group  C 

if 

l 

20 

10 

2? 

7 

■H 

The  groups  in  Table  1 refer  to  the  different  size  schools  in  the 
research  project*  Group  A included  the  four  largest  schools,  Group  S 
included  five  stedlun  size  schools,,  and  Group  C included  seven  smaller 
schools,  (See  Appendix  a) 

The  three  classes  include  the  following:  Aguiar 11  classes  are 

those  which  alltvod  Ktl  students  to  participate  in  industrial  education 
classes  with  normal  students  i "Special11  classes  of  industrial  educa- 
tion for  E£l  students;  and  ''Classes  Other  Than  Industrial  Education1' 

I 

included  EI7  students  who  participated  in  nen-a cad ©ni e-type  Masses 
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other  than  industrial  education,  These  classes  included  subjects 
such  as  art,  msic,  typing,  etc* 

Barfi  of  the  major  dashes  was  further  divided  into  two  sections* 
The  first  section  contained  students  '*ho  had  been  enrolled  in  class 
for  one  semester  or  less*  The  second  division  represented  students 
who  had  participated  in  class  for  tvo  semesters  or  flora* 

Numerical  values  were  assigned  to  the  employer's  evaluation  of 
each  section  of  the  Snployee  Valuation  Checklist.  (See  Jippendix  F) 
This  evaluation  of  each  working  student  was  tabulated  so  that  a raw 
score  could  be  asai^ied  to  each  student  within  each  division*  This 
raw  score  was  utilized  in  the  analysis* 

General  .Analysis 

The  statistical  technique  used  in  the  overall  analysis  ms  the 
analysis  of  variance  ‘ihich  tested  for  interaction*  The  model  used 
uas  +*i  + &j  + The  subscripts  refer  to  the 

classes,  groups t and  "Semester"  subdivisions  of  classes*  2-kchine 
formulas  were  used  in  the  statistical  analysis,  therefore  it  was 
advantageous  to  have  equal  responses  in  each  division*  Since  the 

smallest  groups  had  four  subjects  for  analysis,  it  wan  necessary  to 

# 

use  four  subjects  fro":  each  of  the  divisions*  The  selections  were 
made  with  the  use  of  a random  table  of  numbers*^  The  resultant  raw 
scores  for  use  in  the  analysis  are  listed  in  Table  2, 

3^Helon  II,  IfeUcer  and  Joseph  lev,  Statistical  Inference  (New 
York : Holt,  Tdnehart  and  ‘ fins  ton , 3hc*,  1?53)*  ^ 
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v. : lonsn  use;  r*  a73\uj.  ahalystd 


*'ogx 

"!hd, 

flar; 

Ur 

S3, 

Dpeci^1. 
Etd*  Ed* 
Claries 

Has? 

Other 

Tnd* 

‘OS 

Than 

m. 

5 cam  st  or 

1 

2 

1 

^ 

1 

9 

L__  -rf 

2$ 

'O'l 
- i 

2*/ 

y 

” 33 

| **k/ 

i ■>" 

from 

on 

30 

'“n 
.>  y 

30 

nH"V 

A 

n 

31 

35 

32 

+r 

34 

23 

zo 

31 

2B 

rQ 

.■ 

1? 

: 37 

25 

30 

:3  i 

32 

^r\ 

1 ^ ' 

70 

2-roup  | 

y. 

z* 

37 

30 

37 

40 

k5 

l6 

33 

4o 

2' 

J'O 

30 

»/ 

26 

— k' 

O'* 

m 

+** 

1 /</) 

30 

33 

39 

r 

25 

Troop 

79 

10 

*>0 

00 

■T* 

50 

26 

rr 

V 

*S 

Z< 

30 

1 

* p 

y 

- 

36 

32 

^ _ 

?5 

—3S 

The  null  I'jJT'-^t'hrnir  vas  used  in  ^TO  of  tvo  rnnlyrer  tirtcaarri  o'* 
iV  analytical  process  used*  The  hypoi-hcrc'1  nrn: 

TI0;  TVsre  tr.  no  si  gn  if  leant  ?i<,f'Tcnco  ^etiwcn  TP  'rarfccrs  “ho 
have  tak^n  in'auf'trial  education  for  two  or  more  semesters 

d 

and  those  who  have  taken  ono  3t*iort''-'r  or  loss. 

JT0 ; There  in  no  significant  difference  hotreon  I3P  worker r w1  o 
have-  taken  5ndurtrial  Vacation  in  regular  clauses  £j^r;f 
thw-0  vorkers  rho  have  had  similar  courses  in  special 
cIas-soa  of  industrial  education* 

*V  Thero  is  no  significant  difference  bet.  re  on  E*P  workers  ' 1th 
oiqrorience  in  industrial  education  an ' those  workers  having 
e:^pcrionce  in  subg^oty  other  than  inhistriV.  education* 
There  is  no  significant  difference  bet: wen  TP  workers  from 
larger  school,  rya tTns  and  thorn  worker r ''tot.  ^edi'in  and 

'St 

snail  ?r  school  systems* 


TT 

i40 
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Table  3 presents  the  statistical  roc alts  of  the  interaction 


analysis  of  variance  using  the  data  in  Table 


TiU3LB  3 


AIJAIXSIS  OF  VA3UUICE  (T  5VAUIA TOTS  OF 
35R  noac-sTUDr  ^mplotbes 


Source  of 
7ariatien 

Sum  .of 
Squares 

Degrees  of 
Jkeedom 

Fean 

Souare 

Total 

5551.4445 

71 

__ 

All  Divisions 

363  .W; 

8 

45.4306 

Classes  {■*) 

37.0273 

2 

43.5139 

Croups  ( 6 ) 

50.6945 

2 

25.3473 

litter  action  4*6)  225.722 Z 

4 

5 6.4306 

Srror 

5133.0000 

63 

32.3492 

45.4306 

For  AH  Divisions:  Fft63= "-*5517 

82.3492 

43.5139 

For  Classes:  F*  ^ = - = . 5284 

• J 82.3492 

50.6945 

For  Groups:  3V  /■>:  = .3073 

• J 82.3492 

225*7222 

For  Interaction : Fr,  ,<o- = .6353 

• J 32.3492 


Ifone  of  the  analyses  exhibited  in  Table  3 ware  significant  at 
the  .05  level  of  the  F distribution.  All  of  the  hypotheses  nay  be 
accepted  as  true. 

J 

Analysis  of  HE  Students  Strolled  in 
Industrial  Education  Classes 

l 

The  largest  class  was  that  which  contained  SSI  students  who  had 
been  enrolled  in  classes  ether  than  industrial  education.  All  students 
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who  ware  not  enrolled  in  any  non-acadenic-typ©  class  trere  assigned  to 
this  group,  of  these  students  "were  enrolled  in  t:ro  or  more 

non -academic-type  classes.  Son©  students  were  not  enrolled  in  any 

I 

aubjoct-nattor  course  other  than  their  self-contained  class  for  SJCI 
rrtudents,  students  who  were  enrolled  in  industrial  education  plus 
none  other  non-acadeirdc-type  class  were  deleted  fro&  the  study*  There 
were  only  seven  such  individuals, 

Jin  analysis  of  only  those  students  who  had  been  or  were  enrolled 
in  regular  or  special  classes  of  industrial  education  is  presented 
in  Table  4,  The  raw  score  data  was  the  same  as  that  in  Table  2, 


TABLE  4 

m$ISTS  OF  VAT.IMCE  OF  WJLitt  MD  SPECIAL 
/tmJSTRIXt  EDUCATION  CUSSES  P m SH 


Hnrrvry  ■/n-mn-rj 

Source  of 
Variation 

Sum  of 

SanaftM 

Degrees  of 
37Feedon 

jfeen 

Sttuare 

Total 

2905.3125 

47 

All  Divisions 

120.1875 

5 

24,0375 

f&asses  (*) 

2.625 

1 

2,625 

OOfUpO  ($) 

.5208 

2 

,2604 

Interaction  M)  117*0417 

2 

58*5209 

Brror 

2785.125 

42 

66,3125 

24,0376 

For  AH  Divisions:  Fe  h?M * *3625 

5*  66,3125 

--2,625 

For  Classes;  Fi  h?' = *031 

lf  66,3125 

,2604 

For  Groups : 7o  ho- = ,0039 

2*^  66.312 5 


58,5209 

For  Diteraction : F?  ,*>* — * ,5325 

66,3125 
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None  of  the  analyses  exhibited  in  Trble  4 ;ra re  eignlficant  at 
the  #05  level  of  the  P distribution*  Therefore t the  general  hypoth- 
eses, as  applied  to  industrial  education  students  only,  nay  be 
araepted  as  true*  The  following  statements  are  assumed  to  be  true; 

1.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  retardates  en*. 

m 

¥1 

rolled  in  special  industrial  education  o lasses  and  those  enrolled  in 
regular  industrial  education  classes  as  far  as  work  evaluations  by 
employers  are  concerned* 

2*  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  retardates  who 
have  enrolled  In  one  semester  or  less  of  industrial  education  and 
those  Blh  students  who  have  been  enrolled  for  two  semesters  °r  more 
of  industrial  education, 

3«  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  retardates  who 

v 

have  been  enrolled  in  industrial  education  classes  in  school  systems 
of  varying  sizes* 

Analysis  of  BMP.  Students  in  Industrial  Education 
and  EMt  Students  in  other  Subjects 

Since  there  was  no  significant  difference  at  the  *05  level 
between  students  with  industrial  education  experiences*  it  was 
decided  to  examine  all  students  in  the  combined  industrial  education 
olasses  as  opposed  to  all  students  in  classes  other  than  industrial 
education*  This  analysis  necessitated  regrouping  of  the  data*  Pour 
industrial  education  students  were  randomly  selected  from  the  data  in 
Table  2#  This  group  of  raw  scores  was  analyzed  with  raw  no  ores  of 
students  in  classes  other  than  industrial  education* 
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TA3L3  5 


^ U\r  3 COIFS  tSFj)  IS  THE  ANALYSIS  0?  STUDENTS 
TILLED  EJ.  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ABD 

ssucmxs  unoiLED  m orrai  subjects 


All  i 

Lid.  Hi. 
Claeses 

Classes 
Other  Than 
bid.  S3. 

Taoaster 

X . 

2^ 

z 

29 

36 

33 

36 

'Toup 

40 

39 

30 

22 

A 

35 

32 

34 

23 

31 

19 

32 

i 26 

33 

*9  \ 

30 

Group 

40 

37 

30 

32 

B 

19 

45 

40 

26 

45 

26 

26 

33 

29 

50 

39 

! 25 

Group 

39 

3**- 

50 

t 26 

C. 

32 

40 

27 

32 

25 

48 

35 

L-S 

The  analyst?  of  the  raw  score  data  above  is  developed  in  Table 
6 below. 


TADU3  6 


ABALXSL3  C?  VARIANCE  OF  BE  "JDIK-ST01T  STU1J3ST3 
m TA  BCTOTTCES  BJ  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
ADD  OTHER  SUBJECTS 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sun  of 
Squares 

Degree?  of 
FTeed on 

ffean 

Square 

Total 

2694.3125 

47 

•* 

AH  Divisions 

392.6875 

5 

73.5375 

Classes  (*) 

129.125  ' 

1 

129.125 

Groups  (6) 

229.6875 

2 

114.8438 

Bitwaetion  (*Q)  33*975 

2 

16.9375 

B* ror 

2301.625 

42 

54. 8006 

73(5375 

For  All  Divisions:  7<  oh- — -1.4332 

*4.500 6 


t 
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* 


1 nrrftt  i 

t-t  * 

J -|-*v  i ^ ^ 

■ J— 

+ 

■*  p ■ 

. 4 h*  ~ 

'■  - * - s 

"or  Groups : 

^ 

">  - 

*2.0957 

i4-*  u*>  - 

2i.-r>oC 

ifi.9375 

."or  Interact  ion : 

*2  h**  * 

5^soy> 

*..0O?l 

Mono  or  the  analyses  are  significant  at  the  *05  level  of  the  7 
distribution*  The  general  brother©  :j  , a.a  applied  to  rtudents  with 
industrial  education  experiences  as  opposed  to  at  udents  with  no 
e^erionccs  in  industrial  education,  are  true.  The  statements  are; 

1.  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  3KR  ■rork-atuc’y 
employees  who  have  had  industrial  education  experiences  and. those 
who  have  had  experiences  in  other  subjects . 

Zt  There  is  no  signified  difference  in  EH  work-study  - 

I 

employees  who  are  associated  with  school  interns  of  varying  sizes. 

3i  | There  is  no  significant  difference  in  retardates  rfho  have 
had  experiences  in  non-academic  ^ype  classes  for  c*ie  semester  or 
less  and  those  who  have  had  such  experiences  two  semesters  or  more* 

'*■'  Xfcen  Analysis 

■h 

Ouch  return  from  the  employers  tabulated  in  suck  a Tray  that  a 
row  score  was  available  for  each  of  the  iteiH^ji  the  Shployee  Eval- 
uation Checklist  1 (See  Appendix  ?)  The  raw  scores  were  used  to 
secure  a mean  for  each  of  the  ten.  items  on  the  checklist* 
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7*  tno^t  remembered  the  n<u*rtber  of  subjects  In  each  clcu!r 
is  different . Subject  n-rteorn  affect  drastically-  the  mean  scorn  when 
the/  n>o  -few,  whtrets  the  divisions  with  larger  numbers  will  norrn'l]./ 
have  less  deviation. 

Table:;  ?,  8,  and  ? show)  the  .unadjusted  ioon::  Tor  students  fro;,i 
the  different  school  groups* 


TA3LS  7 


MEAN  SCORES  DERIVED  FROM  EMPLOYER  EVALUATIONS 
OF  8HR  ST0D3NTS  FROM  G70DF  A 
SCHOOIS* 


■■ 

■L 

Item  Evaluate-' 

Tegular 
Classes  of 
3hd.  IK. 
Semester 

Special 
Classes  of 
Tnd.  V. 
5e~i03tcr 

Classes 
Other  than 
Ihd.  S?. 
Semester 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Accepts  Cons  tractive 
Criticism 

3.oo 

3.21 

3.33 

3.21 

3.23 

2.33 

Cautious 

3.17 

3.J’-2 

3.17 

3.21 

3.32 

3.50 

Character 

3.W  ' 

3.32 

3.17 

3.21 

3.1s 

3.67 

Citizenship 

3.33 

3.53 

3.33 

3.36 

3.2s 

3.33 

Cooperation 

3.25 

3.53 

3.50 

3.*J 

3>3 

2.50 

Dependability 

2.75 

3.26 

3.17 

2.79 

3.13 

2.00 

Follows  Directions 

2193 

3.26 

3.00 

■3.29 

3.13 

2.33 

Perseverance 

3.00 

3.26' 

3.17 

3.'*3 

3.10 

2.  S3 

Pr  outness 

2. S3 

3.16 

3.33 

3.00 

3.13 

2.50 

Relationship  to  Co- 
Workers 

3.25 

3.32 

3.17 

3.36 

3.30 

2*33 

Ifuriber  of  Subjects 
falcated 

12 

19 

6 

14 

30 

$ 

♦CJroup  A schools  arc  those  which  have  a total  enrollment  of 
10,000  to  %.999. 
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Iroup  ^ rchoels  p Resins;  tho  layout  in  total  population  t had  tho 

► J 

create ?t  worker  of  subjects  to  be  evaluated.  School  groups  & and  C 
contains?  r'li^ht ly  fewer  total  subjects  to  be  evaluated. 

rB 

table  s 


IjK/Cf  SCORES  DERIVED  FROM  EMPLOYER  EVALUATIONS 
0?  SIR  STUDSJTS  no::  moup  1 
SCHOOIS* 


Ite:-:  Evaluated 

Regular 
Classes  of 
The!.  3).  " 

Semester 

r Special 
Cl of 
Ed. 
iter 

Classes 
Other  than 
M.  3?- 
Series  ter 

_i 

_2 . 12 

1 ■ 

2 

Accepts  Constructive 
dritieii'  "t 

3.55 

2.39 

2.IS3 

3.06 

T i* 

3.70 

3.00 

Cautious 

3.92 

3.00 

2.33 

3.13 

3.56 

2.75 

Character 

3.91 

3.17 

2.75 

3.19 

3.56 

3.09 

dtisearhlp 

Jt&i 

2.89 

2.75 

3.33 

3.67 

.3.50  . 

Cooperation 

3.55 

3.00 

3.00 

3.01 

3.^ 

3.25 

Dependability 

3.73 

'2,83  : 

2.75 

3.00  , 

3.67 

3.00 

Follows  Directions 

3.45 

3.22 

3.13 

3.67 

2.25 

Porsejrerattce 

^ , 

3.73 

2.94 

3.39 

3.56 

3.25 

Promptness 

3.73 

3.28 

2.33 

3.56 

3.67 

3.00 

relationship  to  Co- 
‘Jorkers 

3.91 

3.0<5. 

2.50 

3.06 

3.7? 

3.25 

Humber  of  Subjects 
Evaluated 

11 

ie 

$ 

16 

9 

4 

* Group  3 schools  are  those  which  haw  a total  enrollment  of 
5,000  to  9,99% 


The  mean  scores  for  evaluations  of  BEl  students  from  Group  J 
school:*  are  presented  In  Table  9* 
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HAH  scans3  DERI72D  F3QH  EUPIOTK0  EVALBAXICMS 
cf  5®  stodbbs  w;  giskp  e 
schools* 


Iten  Palliated 

?jegu3 

Classe 

Bid. 

Semes 

Lar  * 
\3  of 
33. 
ter 

Special 
Classes  of 
M.  33. 
Sencater  ! 

Classes 
Other  than 
2nd  a Si. 
Canaster 

A 

2 1 

i 

2 

1 

z . 

Accepts;  Constructive 
Oiticis:i 

3.25 

3.33 

3.29 

3.10 

3.26 

3.00 

Cautious 

5.00 

3-29 

3.43 

3.40 

3.37 

3.00 

Character' 

3-00’ 

3.10 

3.00 

3.20 

3.30 

3.24 

Citizenship 

2,25 

3.57 

3.57 

3.10 

3.60 

- 

3.14 

Co  op  oration 

3.25 

3*57 

3-14 

3.40 

3.56 

3.14 

1 | 

Dependability 

3-00 

3.19 

3.43 

3.50 

3.26 

2a  85 

follows  Directions 

3.50 

3.24 

3.14 

■ 3.10  ’ 

3.37 

2,36 

Per  severance 

3.50 

3.24 

'3.43 

■3.20 

3.26 

3.00 

Promptness 

3.00 

3.29 

3-33 

3.30 

3.26 

3.14 

Relationship  to  Co- 
Workers 

3.50 

3.24 

3.43 

3.30 

3.30 

3.14 

Umber  of  Subjects 
Evaluated 

4 

20 

7 

10 

27 

3 

♦Group  C schools  arc  thoso  which  havo  a total  enroUnant  of 
1,500  to  4,999.  4t 


Analyzing  the  Item*  evaluations  of  the  previous  tables  required 
additional  computations  because  of  the  disproportlomaiity  among  the 
sub-classes , The  correction  technique  utilized  uae  the  Patterson 
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Jfethod  of  adjusting  border  means, 3?  According  to  this  method,  the 
border  means  of  the  classifications  ware  successively  adjusted  until 
they  equaled  the  general  mean* 

Iflfan  d ispr  oport ionality  is  evident  among  the  subclasses, 

- f * . J.- . 

ord inary  methods  of  computation  of  the  sums  of  squares  yield  biased 

results  for  all  soirees  of  variation  except  that  far  within  sub* 

groups*  Accordingly,  the  recognition  of  disproportionate  frequencies 

is  inport ant *33 

r*- 

*■ 

lb  would  be  possible  to  use  a table  of  random  numbers  to  remove 
individual  cases  in  certain  cells  and  hence  reduce  the  number  of 
cases  until  they  are  proportional,  and  perhapr  equal*  She  dis- 
advantage of  this  method  is  that  much  data  is  lost  and  serious 
mis-calculat ions  might  result*  For  this  reason  it  Vas  decided  to 
utilise  the  aforementioned  Patterson  Method  to  arrive  at  propor- 
tionate means  for  the  analysis  of  the  individual  items  of  the 
Bnployee  Brtluatien  Checklist* 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  resultant  adjusted  means  are 
determined  by  the  number  of  subject  in  each  division*  With  the 
available  information,  the  adjusted  mean  scores  should  be  as  near 
as  possible  to  being  equal  from  one  division  to  another* 

Janes  3*  Mart,  Charles  0*  Feidt,  and  J*  Stanley  Ahmarm, 
Statistical  Methods  In  Educational  and  Psychological  Research  (Hew 
lork! ^ 

^Ibld..  p.  211. 


/ 


y 


L 

Zt  in  tcr^rr ting  to  note  the  subtle  changes  in  individual  scores 
o**  the  adjusted  mean  scored  Sn  Tables  10,  11,  and  12  flron  that  of  the 
unadjusted  mean  Scores  in  Tables  7#  3,  and  9*  ' ttiia  of  course , if  due 
to  the  Patterson  f^thod  of  adjusting  disproportionate  means# 

TAOLE  10 


ADJUSTED  HEW  SCORES  DERIVED  FROM  EMPXOIKR 
EVALUATIONS  0?  ffi®  STUDENTS  FOOri 
GROUP  A SCHOOLS* 


Item  Evaluated 

Tegular 
Classes  of 
Did#  m* 
Semester 

Special 
Classes  of 
Xud#  Ed# 
Semester 

Classes 
Other  than 
| Did#  Si# 

' Semester 

i 

Z 

1 

*#■ 

: 1 _ 

! ft 

■\coepts  Constructive 
Criticism 

3.26 

3.19 

3.36 

3.23 

3.32 

3.51 

Cautious 

3.50 

3.3°' 

3.-7 

3.35 

•3.38 

3.96' 

Character 

3.31 

3-27 

3.17 

3.2':- 

3.2ft- 

ft.  03 

Citisienship 

3.M 

3-29 

3.& 

3.20 

3.15 

kr>z> 

Cooperation 

3.3>- 

3.fto 

3:37 

3.5ft-< 

, 3.3S 

2.73 

Dependability 

3.56 

3.29 

3.25 

2#90 

3.27 

2#i4 

Follows  Directions 

3M 

3.50 

3.29 

3.61 

3.^ 

3iW 

Perseverance 

3.25 

3.23^ 

3.19 

3.69 

3.13- 

3.21 

fromptness  * 

3.03 

3.00 

3.30 

3.01  ; 

* 

3.16 

2.C-3 

relationship  to  Co* 
Jork^rs 

3M 

j.ii 

3.31 

2'.'6j 

3.70 

3.73 

Number  of  Subjects 
Evaluated 

: 12 

19  ; 

6 

30 

5 

♦Group  A schools  are  those  which  have  a total  enrollment  of 
10,000  to  to, 999# 
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TABLE  11 


ADJUSTED1 71EMT  SCORES  DET-IVSD  ?ROH  HtPLOYEE 
EVALUATIONS  OF  BE  STUDSfcTS  FROM 
GROUP  B StflQOIS* 


Iten  Evaluated 

Regular 
Classes  of 
Lid,  Si* 
Sams4  er 

Dpec 

Qasse 

Lid* 

liai 

IS  of 

as. 

ter 

Glasses 
Other  than 
Lid*  Si. 
Semester 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

*? 

Iv  _ 

Acecpty  Constructive 
cJ*iticio“i 

2*72 

t* 

3.1? 

3.21 

3.21 

3.20 

3.29 

Cautious 

3.55 

3.29 

3.63 

3.35 

3.31 

3.22 

Character  J 

^ 3.54 

3.42 

3.29 

3.30 

3.23- 

'3.26 

J ™J! 

Citizenship  ^ 

3.08 

2.95 

3.11 

r 3.30 

3.03 

+ 

3.57 

Cooperation 

3.05 

3.12 

3.^1 

3.29 

2.97 

3.38 

Dependability 

3M 

3.16 

3.37 

3.19 

3.30 

3.34 

Follows  Direction;; 

3.37 

3.76 

3.71 

3.53 

3*51 

2.80 

Perseverance 

3.38 

'3.21 

2*9** 

3.01 

3.14 

3.53 

Promptness 

3.33 

3.50 

3.40 

3.65 

3.20 

3.23 

Relationship  to  Co* 
Workers 

3.45 

3.25 

2.98 

3*22 

3.3? 

1 "i 

3.8? 

Number  of  Subjects 
Evaluated 

11 

IB  > 

3 

16 

9 

k 

♦Group  5 schools  ar^  those  which  have  a total  enrollment  of 
5*000  to  9,999. 


The  adjusted  mean  scores  for  evaluations  of  HE  students  from 
Group  C are  presented  In  Table  12* 
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rrrxso  'W®  scoras  dec r/2D  to::  ieipicte 
?:Ai;^Tiarj3  or  sr-.  storsits  nox 


chouf 


o ss-col;* 


ittri  ■SraTirto0 

Regular 
Claeses  of 
3hd.  3i. 
Semester 

Special 
Claeses  of 
3id,  Bi« 
Songster 

Classes 
Cther  than 
3hd*  Si* 
Sexiest  or 

1 

Z 

i 

2 

_1 

Ac^',^t t'  Zn struct  ? v~- 
^ OVit^in  ; : 

3.29 

c.:v 

3.1’t 

^ ■ — 

3.11 

3.22 

>,v*tio'*s 

3.<* 

3.17 

3.15 

3.33 

* r\ 
J 

:.o9 

7 'tractor 

V 

3.U 

3 .r 

2.9? 

:.22 

3.23 

3.21 

lit  iwn  ship 

2A*> 

3.^ 

j.r) 

2.93 

3.23 

3.13 

Cooperation  * ■ 

3.23 

O.M 

2.9? 

[3.29 

i“.  / 

3.5^ 

top  0-\Z  ability 

"3.20 

3.25 

3-33 

3.60 

3.16 

3.12 

"ollc'T  Directions 

3.91  | 

3.51 

3.25 

3.^1 

3.59  I 

3.33 

Perseverance 

3 .(h 

j.Z'i 

3.27 

3.2':- 

3.10 

' 3*21 

rro’iptness 

3.0? 

3.£h 

3.12 

3.30 

3.05 

3.30 

Relationship  to  Co- 
7orkers 

3*55 

3.16 

3.r 

3.32 

3.0: 

a j— 1 j? 

ITunber  of  Subjects 
Evaluated 

h 

20 

7 

10 

27 

O 

*lreup  C rchocls  are  those  which  hwe  a total  anrollnent  of 
1.500  to  '>,???. 


A simple  fc^o-vay  analysis  of  variance  was  used  in  analyzing 
the  evaluated  Hens  of  the  Bnployee  Evaluation  Checklist,  It  t:ar 

decided  to  analyze  all  industrial  education  students  in  one  group- 

« 

Pandora  scores  wore  selected  from  industrial  education  scores  in 
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Tables  10,  11,  and  12  to  correspond  with  those  students  who  had  had 
claosofl  other  than  lnd  .atrial  education,  this  process  was  followed 
irith  each  analysis  of  the  evaluated  itens • 


Accents  Constructive  Griticism 

The  first  it?":  of  the  Suployee  Checklist  was  "Accepts  Construc- 
tive Critic  isV.  Tie  industrial  education  ^ean  scores  selected 
f'lr  analyri*  are  located  below  on  the  left*  The  nean  scores  fron 
stunts  in  classes  other  than  industrial  education  are  on  the  right* 

Industrial  Education  Other  Sub  jects 
3.36  3*4-9  3-64  3-24 

3.23  3-14  3-24  3.10 

3.19  3.21  3-27  3.21 

TV  analysis  of  these  scores  is  presented  in  Table  13. 


TA3IE  13 

WALT333  OF  VARIANCE  OF  TT!3  E7AUJATBE>  ITEt 

’accepts  otstvoctivs  citticts^1 


Source  of  3m  of  Dogrcos  of  'loan 


Variation 

Sauares 

Treed 00 

Square 

Total 

.1966 

11 

— 

Classes 

.9375 

1 

-A 

.0375 

Groups 

.1191 

1 

.0232 

I>ror 

.(M2  ■ 

5 

.0060  . 

-0375 

For  Clas sea:  F.  r g 4,(5375 

'•>  .0030 


,0232 

For  Groups  i = * 3-5250 

.0030 


The  above  analysis  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  the 
F distribution.  Ihen  rating  Ef?  work-study  students  on  the  quails 
fi  cat  ion  of  accepting  constructive  criticitrn,  employers  could  discern 
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no  difference  between  students  who  had  Industrial  education  experi- 
ence apd  students  who  had  experiences  in  other  non-academic  typo 
classes* 


Cautious 


The  second  Item  of  the  Bnployee  checklist  was  "Cautious*" 

Hie  Industrial  education  mean  scores  selected  for  analysis  are 
located  below  on  the  left*  The  mean  scores  from  students  in  classes 

r 

other  than  Industrial  education  are  an  the  right* 

, T 

Industrial  EHu  cation  Other  Subjects 

3.50  3.29  3M  3.17 

3.63  3.35  3.15  3.33 

3.31  3.96  3.10  3.09 

The  analysis  of  these  scores  is  presented  in  fable  13A. 


TABLE  13A 

ANALYSIS  QP  VARIANCE  OF  THE  EVALUATED  ITEM 

"CAUTIOUS" 


Source  of  / 
Variation  - 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Square 

To^al 

IES97 

n 

— > 

Classes' 

.3579 

1 

.3579 

Groups 

.1750 

5 

.0350 

J&*r«r 

.1568 

5 

*0314 

For  Classes:  Fj^  » 7^^  11*3931 

* 

For  Groups:  F^  = 

According  to  the  results  of  this  analysis,  there  is  a signifi- 
cant difference  at  the  *05  level  of  the  F distribution*  EIS  work-study 
students  who  had  taken  indust^^X^glucat  1 on  classes  were  considered  by 


o 
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employers  to  be  no  re  cautious  than  similar  students  who  had  not 
taken  industrial  education  classes* * 

P T 

Character 

The  third  item  of  the  Bnployee  Evaluation  Checklist  was 
"Character  r\  The  industrial  education  mean  scores  Selected  for  aftaly- 
pir  aro  located  below  on  the  left*  The  mean  scores  fron  students 
in  classes  other  than  industrial  education  ar©  on  the  right* 


The  above  analysis  was  not  significant  at  the  «0J>  level  of  the 
? distribution*  'Then  considering  an  individual’s  character,  employers 
noted  no  diffe^onoe  between  students  tiHo  liad  classes  of  industrial 
education  snd  students  fron  other  classes  * 


Tv r analysis  of  these  scores  is  presented  in  Table  14* 


TABIS  t4 


A 11.113313  OF  VASIAflCE  0?  T:TS  miffATBB  TTETI 

"CnmCTS?1 


Source  of  Sum  of  Degrees  of  i&an 
Variation  Squares  Freedom.  Square 


Total  1.0091  IT 


Classes  • 1037  1 * 1037 

nrw$>s  .3472  5 .0*594 

Tfrror *5582 l *1116 


*1^37 


^01*  O-SWsMp ; j 
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The  four 


V. 


of  the  Jhployee  liiatlon  Checklist  was 


"Citizenship1’.  The  industrial  education  nean  scores  selected  for 
an^T^lr  ?ro  located  below  on  the  left*  Tae  nean  scores  selected 
fram  students  in  classes  other  than  industrial  sdtication  are  on  the 
right. 


The  above  analysis  tras  not  significant  at  the  *05  l®vel  of  the 
7 distribution*  r.4han  considering  an  individual's  cltl  sen  ship, 

employers  noted  no  difference  between  J5M&  ifork-ctwty  student  a t?ho 

| ► 

had  experiences  In  industrial  education  and  those  students  who  had 
* experiences  In  classes  other  than  Industrial  education* 


i 


Xu'hif1 


;rial  BTncotion  Other  Subjects 


scores  i s presented  in  Table  15 


■■  ■■  -■—  ■ii^^  ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

Source  of  Sum  of  Degrees  of  Ifean 
Variation  Squares freedom  Sticage 


Total  2*2555  n 


Classes  *6300  1 *^300 

croups  1*0785  5 .2157 

Srror *5421 \ *108fr 


7or  Groups 


*1*5900 
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Cooporatlor. 

Tfcc  fifth  it e i of  the  Employee  Evaluation  Checklist  uaa 
^Cooperation1*,  Industrial  education  :'ica^  scores  selected  for 
analysis  are  lo-jito'1  below  on  the  left*  The  nefln  scores  selected 
*r<ri  students  In  classes  other  than  Industrial  education  are  on  the 


Tnduatrtal  pupation  rther  GhMects 

3.J!  3.V  3.-3  3-29 

V>9  2.97  3.^1  3*34 

3.37  3.33  2.9?  3-52 


'The.  analysis  of  these  Scare::  is  presented  in  Table  i6. 


TABLE 


.^AIT^JTG  CC1  VA^rjJCE  07  TTTK  EVALUATED  TTS! 

"C00P!FJVm^, 


Source  of 
Variation 

3m  of 
Squares 

Degrees  of 
Freed on 

Tfean 

Scuare 

Total 

.3665 

11 

_ 

Classes 

.00*17 

1 

. 004-7 

jTOttpp 

.1720 

5 

.0344 

Error 

.1098 

5 

.0330 

.09*7 

Per  Classen ; F<  e -•  1237 

1,:?  .0380 

.0^ 

7or  Groups ; Fe  t - a. 9^53 

.0330 


The  analysis  uas  not  significant  at  the  *05  level  of  the  F distribu- 
tion* *lh«n.  considering  an  employee* a cooperation,  eenployers 
noted  no  difference  between  EHR  work-study  students  who  had  classes  \ 

of  industrial  education  and  similar  students  who  had  classes  other  ■ 
than  industrial  education* 
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r'ouon  ‘'ability 


Tho  it  cl  of  the  Biployee  Evaluation  Checklist  vas 

"Dependability**  The  industrial  education  riean  scores  selected  for 
analyses  are  located  below  on  the  left*  lbs  wean  scores  select etf 
from  Students  in  classes  other  than  industrial  education  are  on  the 
right  * 

Industrial  jHucation  Other  Subjects 
• 3.W  2.90  3.20  3.f>0 

3.29  3.30  3.25  3.16 

3.3?  2.44  3.33  3.12 

Hie  analysis  of  these  scores  is  presented  in  Table  17* 


TABLE  17 


dMOSSIS  0?  VAIttAHCE  OF  TIE  WALTOT)  ITS?! 
,f  DSPSTCABItm'1 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Degrees  of 
FTeedaPi 

?fean 

Square 

Total 

7.8142 

11 

Classes 

.2605 

1 

.260 5 

froupc 

.1724 

5 

.0345 

Error 

7.3313 

5 * 

1.4763 

*2605 

For  Classes;  F*  < =— — *>1765 

1*^763 


*0345 

For  Groups  i Pe  c * * *0234 

1.4763 


The  analysis  was  net  significant  at  the  *05  level  of  the  F 

* 1 

distribution*  'Jhen  considering  an  employee’s  dependability,  employers 
noted  no  difference  between  &R  work-study  students  who  had  dosses  of 
industrial  education  and  similar  students  who  hod  classes  other  than 
industrial  education* 
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Folltnra  Directions 

The  seventh  Item  of  the  Buployee  Evaluation  Checklist  was 
'’Follows  Directions".  The  industrial  education  nean  soores  selected 

d 

for  analytic  are  located  'below  m the  left.  The  mean  scores  selected 
jjtudents  in  classes  other  than  industrial  education  are  on  the 

right , 

Industrial  Muoation  Other  Classes 

Jtt  3.61  3.91  3.« 

3.76  3.48  3.5i  2.56 

3.71  2.80  3.25  3.33 

The  sn&ly?*;,  of  these  scares  Is  presented  in  Table  18. 


TABU?  18 


ANAI2SXS  IF  VAHXUTGS  OF  THE  3VAL0ATED  IT©4 
*F0 IL0W5  DIRECTIOHS" 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sum  $T 

Squires 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

U»«t 

&nw» 

Total 

M65 

11 

Classes 

.0326 

1 

.0326 

Groups 

.191$ 

5 

.0384 

&ror 

.•1819 

5 

.0364  « 

.0326  ^ 

For  Classes^  F.  * = * .8956 

1,5  .0364 


.0384 

For  Groups:  Fr  - 1.055 

5'5„  .0364. 


The  above  analysis  as  net  significant  of  the  .05  level  of  the 

P 

P 

F distribution . When  considering  an  employee's  ability  to  follow 
directions,  ernpl errors  noted  no  difference  ^between  ERR  work-study 
students  Who  had  classes  of  industrial  education  and  sisdlar  students 
who  had 'Classes  ether  than  industrial  education* 
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Perseverance 


The  eighth  item  of  the  Isployee  Evaluation  Checklist  was 
"Perseverance".  The  industrial  education  mean  scores  selected  for 
analysis  are  located  below  an  the  left.  The  mean  scores  selected 


from  students  in  classes  other  than  industrial  education  are  on  the 
right. 


***%#  fjf 

3.23  3.14 


tion 


3.23 

3.19 


3- 

3.21 


Other  Classes 

5.5ft  3-2ft 

3.2ft  3.10 
3.27  3*21 


The  analysis  of  these  scores  is  presented  in  Table  19. 


TABIE  19 


AHAUS1S  OF  VARIANCE  OF  THE  EVALUATE)  REM 
"PBESSWEtAECr 


Source  of 

Sum  of 

Degrees  of 

Mean 

Variation 

Squares 

Square 

Total 

•356? 

11 

Classes 

.0026 

1 

•0026 

Groups 

.1814 

5 

.0363 

Btoor 

.1727 

5 

«<9*5 

. 0026 

For  Classes^  Ft  5 m — 1 — *.0753 

' .03ft5 


.0363 

For  ffroups:  Fs  k— = 1.0510 

f?  . .03*5 

j 

The  above  analysis  was  net  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  the 

/ 

F distribution.  When  considering  the  perseverance  of  an  enplqyee, 
employer’s  noted  no  difference  batmen  8-ft  work-study  studmts  who 
had  classes  of  industrial  education  and  similar  students  who  had 
classes  other  than  industrial  education* 
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Pro-Tiptneas 

the  ninth  it  on  of  the  Buployee  Eraluat  im  Che  ok  lint  wu 
"ftroraptnese 1f.  The  industrial  education  mean  scores  selected  for 
analysis  aro  located  below  on  the  left*  The  mean  scores  selected 
fro^  students  in  classes  other  than  industrial  education  are  on  the 


Tie  above  analysis  was  net  significant  at  the  *05  level  of  the 
? distribution*  Wien  considering  the  promptness  of  an  employee, 


employers  noted  no  difference  between  HR  work-study  students  who 
had  classes  of  industrial  education  and  similar  students  who  had 
classes  other  than  industrial  education* 


Industrial  Education  Other  Classes 
3.03  3.65  3-°9  3.29 

3.50  3.16  3.24  3.05 

3.30  3.23  3.12  3-30 


The  analysis  of  these  scores  is  presented  In  Table  20* 


TAPIS  20 

AJ?Atl3lS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  THE  37AIUATED  HE! 

"KlOffTOSSS" 


Source  of 
Variation 
Total 
Classes 


Sum  of  Degrees  of  lie  an 
Squares  Freedom  Square 


•35*5  11 


*05S6 

For  Classes;  — 1 ■ 1 * 1 *9932 

.0294 


*0234 


For  Groups!  F*  * .9660 

ftWrfi 


^ .0294 
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'telationrMr.  to  Co-  Jorkers 

The  last  itce*  of  the  Bnplayee  Evaluation  Checklist  was 

■r 

j k. 

"relationship  to  Co-’Icrkers".  The  Industrial  education  mean  scores 
nelnc&ed  *or  analysis  are  located  below  on  the  left*  The  mean  scores 
selected  fr.vn  student  a In  classes  other  than  Industrial  education 
are  on  the  right. 

Industrial  Hiucation  Other.  Classes 

: 3.58  i.ii J.*  3.3i 

3.25  3.9?  3.16  3.06 

3.31  3.73  3.1?  3.2? 

IV  analyiic  of  tiiecie  seoren  Is  presented  in  Table  23.  ^ 

y 

TABLE  21 


:£\17513  OF  VARIANCE  07  TIE  EVALUATED  ITS! 
"ISEATICHSIIIP  TO  C0-7O!KEt3* 


Source  of 
Variation 

Srn  of 
Squares 

Degrees  of 
ETeedon 

Ikan 

Square 

^o€al 

1.1113 

11 

— 

Classes' 

•5^3 

1 

.5463 

^OUpff 

.4356 

5 

.0871 

Seror 

.1295 

5 

•0239 

.5463 

Tor  Classes : Fi  «*  « ■■■  ^ 21.0927 

,5  .0259 


.0871 

For  Croups:  F-  - = 3*3629 

-0259 


There  wan  no  significance  at  the  .05  level  of  the  ? distribu- , 
tion  in  the  groupings  of  the  above  analysis  but  there  was  significance 
at  this  level  in  the  class  treatments.  When  evaluating  an  SIR 
work-study  student  an  his  relationship  to  his  co-worker? , employers 
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detected  - -’trrerflno''  in  those  retard  at  os  who  '\ad  ejq>eriences  in 
■slawier  o"  ''v'rtr^T  education  as  opposed  to  those  individual#  irhe 
lio  ‘ s^ori^ooG  in  slaasee  other  than  industrial  education*  Y/orkera 
have  r.  \>r,rt7£ro'x>*C  of*  industrial  education  c.ijojT  better  relation- 
T-rtth  V -tr  co-jorkers* 


f 

"■I 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMAKT 

General  Information  „ 

Eighteen  (13)  schools  with  303  cooperative  work-study  students 

wore  the  primary  participants  of  this  study.  (See  Appendix  A}  Of  the 

► 

3Q3  Employee  Evaluation  Checklists  mailed  to  employer  a,  230  returns 

were  received.  Four  (h)  of  these  oould  not  be  used  in  the  overall 

analysis.  A total  of  75*9#  returns  were  available  for  study  and 

analysis.  Returns  based  on  student -employees  schools  ranged  from 

h3.'9Sf  to  iOO.OJfi. 

* 

3eturo9  from  employers  of  students  from  the  four  (h)  larger 
schools,  Group  A,  totaled  65-9#*  Group  B returns  of  the  fttployee 
Evaluation  Checklists  from  five  (5)  schools  totaled  86.8£.  Itetums 
from  eight  (8)  Group  C schools  totaled  82.836.  Table  22  shows  the 
breakdown  of  the  school  groupings. 


tABIS  22 


m ipmoxsBS  is  rhated  to  school  ghodtqigs 
msmBwmmom  of  wployes 

EVALUATE*  CHECKLISTS 


School 

Groupings 

Number  of 
Employable 

ftuxdber  of 
Enployed 

m. 

Number  of 
EMR  Checklists 
Returned 

Percentage 

of 

Returns 

A 

131 

• 112 

87 

3 

76 

66 

\ 

86.83$ 

C 

93 

* 88 

77 

82.8* 

Total 

303 

276 

230 

7S.9* 
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The  ninboi*  o.f  students  employed  changes  daily  to  fluctuating 
business-indui'trial  trends*  seasonal  occupations*  and  sttt£*st  char- 
acteristics. 


TA31E  23 

3<Tfc3L  AVAXLA3TLITC  OF  3KDU3TEIAL  EDUCATIOtf 
OmniCOUDM  FOR  ffltR  STUDBTT3  *' 


School 

Groupings 

Availability 

of 

Ihd*  Bi* 

Regular 
3hd*  K* 
Classes 

Special 
Ihd*  Qd* 
Classes 

A 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

_ 

1 

2 

C 

4 

3 

4 

Total 

10 

e 

8 

Table  23  shows  that  some  schools;  make  industrial  education 

available  to  STi  students  in  both  tegular  and  special  classes*  For 

instance,  schc  Must  rial  arts  classes  in  the  rchool  would  ha  offered 

in  a regular  academic  type  class  while  a special  vocational  class 

would  be  offered  only  for  EM R students  in  a special  class* 

Sotne  examples  of  special  industrial  education  classes  for  EIR 

students  include  the  following : 

. #■ 

1*  Cooperative  Vocational-Academic  Education  (CVA33)  in  a 
specific  skill  or  family  of  skills*  The  student's  acfedemic  training 
is  included  in  the  curriculum  by  the  teacher  of  the  skills  course* 
This  program  will  usually  concentrate  an  occupations  in  the  food 
services*  The  course  is  also  referred  to  aa  Cooperative  Academic- 
Vocational  ffluoation  (CAVE)* 
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2,  Driver  education  vu  taught  in  several  schools  • The 
objective  of  the  course  wee  to  assist  capable  EMR  students  to  obtain 
their  driver’s  license*  the  student's  apt it vie  and  intelligence 
were  considered  before  such  training  was  made  available,  consequently 
the  size  of  each  class  was  usually  SKall* 

4j 

3*  A Vocational  Office  Machines  course  was  taught  for  BMR 

i 

students  in  one  school*  Special  training  in  the  use  of  office  ma- 
chines was  given  and  proficiency  stressed*  Much  of  the  school  typing 
duplication,  and  processing  was  done  by  the  students* 

h*  Occupational  Training  -was  a popular  course  with  many  schools 
The  vocational  adjustment  counselor  would  teach  students  various 
techniques  and  procedures  in  securing  end  maintaining  a job*  The 
curriculum  would  include  such  items  as  personal  hygiene*  speech  end 
writing*  use  of  public  transportation,  improvement  of  minor  shills* 
safety,  etc* 

Many  ENR  students  took  courses  in  the  general  curriculum  other 
than  or  in  addition  to  industrial  education*  Such  courses  included 
physical  education,  art,  music*  home  economics,  drama*  typing* 
driver's  education,  remedial  reading,  and  speech* 

t 

•> 

* 

Hue-Female  Batlo 

The  bcy-gij*l  ratio  wa&  somewhat  overbalanced  in  favor  of  the 
boys  In  cooperative  wori%.artudy  individuals*  Many  of  the  counselors 
and  teachers  agreed  tLit  it  was  easier  to  place  bog  aa-ihe^job  than 
girls*  Tbble24  shows  the  total  ratio* 
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TABLE  2* 


ROTO  HI  PJELAT  KB  TO 
COOPERATIVE  WORK-STUDY  KtOGPJL’tS 


Subjects 

Subjects  not 

Students  with 

Subjects 

in  3hd.  Ed. 

in  3rd.  Ed. 

Two  Jobs 

3oyc  153 

103 

<0 

9 

Oirlr  69 

38 

30 

0 

Totsl.  221 

ifrl 

80 

9 

Present  Occupations  of  Sill  Sfcudent-Stoployees 
Far  various  reasons  t same  occupations  of  E1R  employe® s wore 
not  recorded  ■ 3n  some  cases  the  school  representative  felt  that 
such  information  should  not  be  divulged.  3n  a few  oases , the  employer 
failed  to  note  the  Job  description  and  in  certain  situations  the 
occupation  of  the  RR  worker  was  not  known. 

ftie  occupations  listed  in  Table 25  were  divided  into  five  groups; 
Food  Service,  loner al  Service  Vfori c,  Janitorial,  Light  industrial 
TJork,  and  Occupational  Listings  Not  Available. 


T1=LS  2 5 


0CTP1 TIM  OF 


^roUTi 

recusation 

fhnbor 

JTv'or1'  ftlJnvV'Uf* 

W - m.f»4  \ .H  ^ It 

Cafeteria  helper 

Cur  3oy~3irl.  ....... 

Dink-rasher.  ........ 

Dispenser.  Serving  lA-io  . . 

. f 

I'itc'ian  .jailor 

r 

look's  Helper  

Concession  Employee  . . . . 

look 

Droller  Cook 

Dietetios;  Tfelper  

1 

'faifcress-. /alter  . • . • . • 

■r 

Sub-Total 

9? 
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TABLE  25 


_>oup 

’AT,  -iV?  V 


GSETAL  OTYIG3 
TJ07K:  ' 


JAKIT0HIA1: 


Occupation ' Humber 


Term  laborer 

'hid . 

Cleric 

,3aby  Sitter 

Nurse's  Aide * - . 

Barber 

Beautician 

Sack  3qy 

Barber  Trainee 

Office  I^lper 

Tree  Trimner 

Hospital  Aide  , 

Hospital  linen  Hoorn  Jfelper.  • • • 

laundry  3oy 

Nursing  Home  Assistant 

Teacher's  Aide.  '.  . ^ 

Garbage  Collector 

Civil  Service  "Torker.  ...... 

Zee  Attendant 

ifesssnger 

Sub-Total 


7 

5 

4 

r« 

-f 

3 

3 

3 

2 


A* 


2 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Janitor  . ., . 12 

General  tfaintenanee  and  Upkeep.  . » . 3 

Custodial  Assistant  2 

Houseman# 2 

Garage  Clean-up 2 

Sub-Total  21 


LIGHT  HDU3TR1AL 

WOHK:  laborer;  General 9 

Service  Station  Attendent 5 

Bjulpment  and  Ifcchine  Operates.  ...  3 

Well  Servicing 2 

Trade  Stiver  Assistant 2 

Repairman 2 

Claret  or.  Cleaners 2 

Soft  Brink  Bottler 2 

ifechanlc;  Assistant 2 

Welding  Trainee 2 

truck  Driver  . . . 1 

Repairman}  Assistant 1 

* Air  Cooled  Siglne  'botanic.  . . . . . t 

Daily  Helper 1 

Carpenter's  Helper 1 
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TABUS  25 


Group 


OCCUPATIONAL  LIST* 
JNGS  NOT 
AVAHA3LE: 


Occupation Nuwbr 

Wool  "T 

Ik  &«Ur * • * • 1 

Car  Wfc»4  Attendant 1 

fUn  Thapect or 1 


Tmsndasiott  Mschanic;  Assistant,  , • 

Sub-TOt al 


Occupation  Withheld 22 

liable  to  Secure  Bnplopnant ” 5 

Diasissed  Job _5 


Stab-Total  12 

TOTAL  230 


Hf 


a 


i 


r 
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CH&PTSa  5 

CONCLUSIONS  A&D  ^30011  ^NnATI0£l3 

The  research  data  was  collected  over  a period  of  several  weeks 
thronji  personal  interviews,  visits  end  correspondence.  During  this 
tine,  nany  personal  observations  eventually  solidified  into  general 
lnpressionn  of  the  EUR  work-study  program  in  this  part  of  Texas.  The 
various  state  agencies  were  very  helpful  in  supplying  basic  informa- 
tion which  U3.n  necessary  in  making  initial  contacts.  There  appears 
to  he  a cooperative  atmosphere  for  persons  interested  in  doing 
research  directly  related  to  the  educable  mentally  retarded. 

General  Observations 

" ■ P 

The  state  standards  governing  SCv  work-study  programs  are  general 
in  nature.  This  allows  school  districts  to  establish  programs  which 

I 

will  nost  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  at  tke  local  level. 
There  ware  some  indications  from  several  vocational  adjustment 

* rj 

counselors  that  they  would  welcome  additional  assistance  front  state 
agencies.  Th©  most  common  suggest  loti  for  state  assistance  was 
standard  report  and  evaluation  forms.  Host  teachers  and  counselors 

developed  their  own  form  for  pupil  evaluation  of  on-the-job  workers. 

» ' k"  « 

lb  appeared  that  overall  connunlty  reaction  to  SR  work-study 

II 

students  was  good.  Some  of  the  programs  were  successfully  established 

■ 

because  of  the  commmlty  esteem  for  the  director  of  the  program  or 

■l 

■ 

because  of  the  respect  extended  toward  the  teacher  or  counselor  of 

the  program.  2892 
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Jiany  schools  were  able  to  allow  their,  students  to  participate 
in  sheltered  occupations  of  various  kinds  within  the  school  itself * 

In  almost  every  case,  this  program  was  well  accepted  in  the  school 
community.  \fhon  employers  could  relate  the* student's  work  esqserlence 
in  school  to  hi:-  work  in  the  conmunity,  they  were  often  willing  and 
eager  to  accept  the  EMI  student  as  a part-time  worker* 

“j>  The  ^.ajor  problem?:  of  vocational  adjustment  counselors  may  be 
categorised  as  public  relations  and  curriculum*  In  repeated  conver- 
sations, it  appeared  that  parents  were  not  cognisant  of  the  goals  and 
purposes  of  the  uork*rtudy  program  for  the  SFv*  This  often  lead  to 
disagree’ wnt  of  activities  of  the  student*  The  other  major  problem 
could  be  briefly  described  as  a lade  of  available  information  for 
inrtructing  students  on  the  mechanics  of  securing  and  maintaining 
needed  jobs. 


1 

r 


Statistical  Conclusions 

As  related  in  Chapter  3i  there  was  no  significant  statistical 
difference  at  the  *05  level' of  the  7 distribution  in  the  general 
analyses*  The  assumptions  to  be  nade  con  corn  ins  the  overall  objectives 
of  this  study  are: 

* 

X*  The  si^e  of  the  school  system  has  no  bearing  on  the  success 
of  work-study  students  who  were  evaluated  by  their  employers. 

2,  The  non-ao&deiat  c-typ e courses  in  which  EMI  work-study  students 
had  participated  were  not  significant.  It  did  not  matter  whether  the 
student  had  taken  industrial  education  1 art,  music,  typing*  or  some 
similar  activity  as  far  as  his  work-success  was  concerned* 


/ 


50 


3.  - ET.  work-study  students  who  had  taken  non-a cademio-type 

courses  for  one  semester  or  lese  were  essentially  rated  the  same  by 

► 

■F 

their  employers  as  those  retardates  who  had  taken  two  semesters  or 

;nore  of  such  courses. 

■i 

4.  ';*hen  employers  evaluated  only  the  Industrial  education  re- 
tardates , it  was  discovered  that  there  was  no  difference  between  those 

•« 

students  who  had  participated  In  special  classes  of  Industrial  edu. 
cation  and  those  students  who  had  participated  In  regular  classes  of 
industrial  education. 

. ^ the  item  analysis  of  the  measuring  instrument  revealed  some 

interesting  information.  (bly  two  Items  were  significant  at  the  .05 

1. 

level  of  the  F distribution,  the  significant  items  were  n Cautious* 

.r- 

and  "relationship  to  OMflorkers".  All  ether  Items  were  not  sign  if i- 

■L  ( 

cant. 

It  appeared  that  Eft  work -study  students  were  more  successful 
in  the  two  significant  areas  If  they  had  some  experience  in  Industrial, 
education  classes.  ’When  the  nature  of  industrial  education  das  see 
are  considered,  this  should  not  be.  too  surprising.  All  industrial- 
type  classes  demand  a reasonable  amount  of  safety  instruction  and 
safety  consciousness.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  nature  of  Indus, 
trial  education  laboratories  and  the  arrangement  of  student  personnel 
could  positively  affect  the  development  of  personal  relationships. 

H J-F 

This  relationship  could  readily  be  related  to  actual  job  experience. 

fieooBVMRdatlons  ' 

The  following  suggestions  are  based  on  a combination  of  personal 
observations  and  statistical  analysis  t 
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5* 

U A standardized  report*  fom,  similar  to  the  Shployee  Valua- 
tion (See  A^pon:1!*  7),  should  be  developed  by  the  Vocational 
"Viabilitation  or  Special  Education  division  of  the  Texas  Education 
*£dniTf * Thi?  form  could  be  utilized  in  evaluating  a student  who.  is 
1 forkin v in  the  cormunity*  Separate  f orris  could  be  developed,  one  for 
the  supervisor  employer,  and  one  for  the  instructor  and/or  counselor* 
1*  Sheltered  jobs  within  the  school  atnosphere  should  be 
rlrvolopcd  for  retardates*  ghi s is  especially  true  for  the  junior' high 
or  early  high  school  age  student*  Jobs  could  include  t*  ise  in  the 
cafeteria,  kitchen,  laundry,  and  clinic*  Janitorial,  custodial, 
yar^vorh,  and  light  naintenaxice  jobs  could  be  developed*  !3nor 
activities  could  accommodate  KMR  workers,  in  different  offices  and 
clasri'oci?*  push  at-  the  gym,  library,  laboratories,  riusic  hall,  and 
rttborc*  School  activities  could  supply  jobs  in  concession  worfc, 
printing  ar  pnKiicity,  or  at  professionally  sponsored  meetings* 

3*  >,tter  relations  tilth  parents  should  be  developed  for  the 
verb-study  program.  Special  programs  which  ^rtll  bridge  ethnic 
i?*  especially  roc  emended  • Workshops  at  roH.onal  Education 
Service  Centerr  conducted  by  r!om  of  thc.  nore  ruooessful  vocational 
adjustment  counselors  would  be  of  benefit  to  rtsry. 

*l.  Industrial  education  classes  arc  ci'piificaat3y  beneficial  to 
two  rpeeial  type?  of  3T1,  Tjork-ctudy  students  • 5uesi  courses  should  be 
encouraged  for  fjtudcrte  uhp  are  eventually  going  to  be  placed  in 
positions  uhore  cautiousness  and/or  safety  is  & necessity*  Students 
vjHo  trill  be  “ tor1jrin~  in  a direct  relationship  trith  other  people  trill 
benefit  fren  a class  ?n  industrial  education* 
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Selected  Schools 


Group  "A"  — 10.OQQJte.999 
1.  Abilene  ISD 
3*  lubbock  ISD 

Group  TIDn  — S.OOM.Qqq 
1*  Fampa  ISD 
3*  Tig  Spring  ISD 
5*  San  Angelo  ISD 

Group  "C1'  — 1.500-4.999 

H 

1.  Diroaitt  ISD 
% leveHand  ISD 
5*  Shyder  ISD 
7.  Tttlla  ISD 


2„  Amarillo  ISD 
4.  Wichita  Falla  ISD 

Z . Plainview  ISD 
4.  Brcwnwood  ISD 


2.  Ibreford  ISD 
4.  Uttlofield  ISD 
6 . SWeotwator  ISD 
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Research  Tteatgn 


Regular 

Special 

Ho  3hd, 
c 

Yoc.  Xa 

Arts  3W*; 
w 

d t SjU* 

t San» 

2 Sum* 

1 Sen* 

2 Sen* 

1 Sw*. 

z sen. 

Group  A 
( ,vn"  10,000) 
Worker  *V;tin£ 
by  Employer 

J 

■ ■—  J J 

Group  3 
IS'.ynto  4 
9,999) 
‘.tortew  Tatinj 
by  Ihploy«r 

3roup  C 
C-'.S^to  „ 
*,999) 

*orker  Latins 
by  Ihplcyar 

n- 
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Aram  c 


Jury  Mvtbers 


name 

City 

I.  SJ.* 

S.  S3.** 

Bnp.J 

A*  C.  Bassett 

Odessa 

3* 

0 

12 

12 

G*  Clark  r Jr. 

Baytown 

0 

13 

r 3 

12 

3,  Denton 

Dallas 

43 

24 

2 

v » 

J,  Dowell1- 

Abilene 

42 

6 

0 

- 

4 

15*  Gallegos 

San  Antonio 

9 

30 

0 

9 ' 

W.  H.  Bhrbour 

Denton 

52 

21 

0 

5 

3,-  Menty 

Galena  Park 

""  6 

3 

2 

11 

?*  Nichols 

i 

• Abilene 

I 48 

12 

0 

5 

J*  Stovall 

Abilene 

21 

6 

0 

2 

J.  Thurman 

Inbbock 

60 

6 

6 

10 

C,  Wains  cott 

Austin 

48 

36 

0 

5 

C*  Wonts 

Col*  Station 

81 

6 

0 

2* 

Total  . . 445 
l fean  * * 31*6 

Median  * . 40*5 

168 

12 

18 

25  . 
1.6 

6 

H 

co 

♦Ntutlber  of  college  ho vara  credit  .in  industrial  education 
♦♦Humber  of  college  hours  credit  in  special  education 
dumber  of  pears  to  serve  as  an  employer  of  Bffl 
!H$mb*r  of  years  to  hare  experiences  with  EHR 
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APP3H)IX  D 


5hployee  Characteristics  Gilead  by  the  Jury 


Accepts  Constructive  Criticism.* 
Ct ill sen  corrections,  does 
not  feel  persecuted 

*fcmery : 

detains  vital  information 

Horal^BEiical  Disposition : 
Exhibits  religious  concepts 

Cautious  r 

Safety  conn  clout:,  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  others 

Physical-  Stamina: 

Shows  energetic  character, 
exhibits  vitality 

character : 

Demonstrate?  adequate  social 
valuee 

Perseverance : 

Pat lent . steady 

Cit  Ison  chip : 

.lonest,  trustworthy,  respects 
! legal  authority 

Personal  Appearance: 

tfoll  groaned,  clean,  has 
good  taste 

Competitive : 

Challenged  by  competition 

Promptness: 

Aware  of  tine,  maintains 
schedules 

Concentration : 

Attentive,  not  distracted 

relationship  to  Co-workers  i 
Adjusts  to  attitudes  of 
others  * compatible 

Continual  Improvement; 

Shows  steady  progress  at 
aosipsed  job 

Self  Correction: 
Self-eont  rolled 

Cooperation : 

Veiling  to  operate  uith 
others^  loyal 

Sociability: 

Friendly,  enjoys  company 
of  others 

Dependability ? 

Self-dis  eiplined , independ* 
ent 

Steady  Hates 

Adaptable  to  different 
situations 

Efforts 

Diligent , active 

Teamwork : 

fiijays  i-iorith**  with  others, 
do as  his  share  of  work 

Follows  Directions  s 

Accurate,  consistent  in  doing 
ndiftt  he  Is  told 

Verbalisation : ^ 

3olf -oppressive,  able  to 
communicate 

Manual  Dexterity: 

Displays  skill  Tilth  hands 
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AWWOCC  S 

Bnplflyee  Evaluation  Items 


Rank 

Top  10 
So.  * t 

— 

So.  £ 

I&an 

ifci. 

j. 

^pen  lability 

12  1 

100.0 

12 

100.0 

5.3 

8.0 

2. 

Cautious 

11 

91.7 

12 

100.0 

5.4 

8.5 

3. 

Cooperation 

11 

91.7 

12 

ioo.o 

5.6* 

r 

■ 3-5 

4. 

Ffrt-npffcneaa 

11 

91.7 

12 

100. 0 

5.6 

8.0 

5. 

Follow  Direct. 

10 

33.3 

12 

100.0 

6.0 

7.0 

6. 

Accepts  Grit. 

10 

33.3 

12 

100.0 

6.1 

9.0 

7. 

Citizenship 

9 

75-0 

12. 

100.0  ' 

<5*4 

10.0 

9. 

Co-worker  tiel* 

9 

66.7 

12 

100.0 

9-2 

10.0 

9- 

Character 

3 

66.7 

12 

100.0 

9-3 

9-5 

10. 

Per  severance 

7 

5?.3 

12 

100.0 

9.8 

s.5 

11. 

Person.  Appear. 

6 

50.0 

12 

100.0 

10.2 

9.8 

12. 

Teamwork 

6 

50.0 

11 

91.7 

10.3 

10.0 

13. 

Pliys . Stamina 

- 1 
6 

50.0 

9 

75.0 

10.4 

9.5 

14. 

Effort 

5 

41.7 

9 

75.0 

lx.4 

12.5 

15- 

:&n.  Dexterity 

5 

41.7  ' 

li 

91.7 

U.9 

11.5 

l6. 

IS&t*ory 

5 

M.7 

9 

75.0 

| 12.3 

10.0 

17- 

SelT-Correcrt . 

5 

41.7  . 

U 

9:. 7 

10*7 

11*5 

18. 

Sociability 

4 

33.3 

10 

33.3 

13.0 

10.5 

19- 

Cent.  Improve. 

4 

33-3 

ll 

■ 91.7 

20.0 

11.0 

20. 

Verbalization 

4 

33.3 

6 

50.0 

<2.0 

11.5 

2900 
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APPENDIX  F 

Enployee  Evaluation  Cheek  List 

Directions  * Check  the  categories  below  in  ;th*  oblunfPih  which  you 
feel  the  employee  is  beat  described  when  compared  with  all  other 
worker i:  under  your  employ* 


Accepts  Constructive  Criticism: 

Utilized  corrections t does  not  feel 
ffcrae  cubed 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Cautious : 

Safety  conscious , concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  others 

. 

Character ; 

Demonstrates  adequate  social 
valuer 

Citizenship  j 

Honest,  trustworthy,  respects  legal 
authority 

Cooperation : 

.Willing  to  operate  with  others, 
i loyal 

Depend  ability: 

Self-disciplined*  independent 

- 

follows  Directions : 

Accurate,  consistent  in  doing  what 
he  is  told  J 

_ 

perseverance r ' — 

Patient,  steady 

% 

Promptness : 

Aware  of  time,  maintains 
schedule? 

■ 

Relationship  to  Co-workers: 

- Adjusts  to  attitudes  of  others, - 
compatible 

Ratings  5-1-fell  above  average}  4- Above  average;  3- Average;  2-Below 
average;  1-Well  below  average*  ° 
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AFF3JDIX  G 


late 


intend  out  of  Schools 

Public  School? 

_ Tey&s 


„ea/r 


A stir’y  la  being  initiated  in  the  field  of  3peeial  education*  Tt  will 
involve  tV  <?d  14  cable  mentally  retarded  high  school  student  irho  is 
presently  uor^rir^  in  t.i^e  local  labor  force*  Your  school  system  has 
been  randomly  selected  to  participate  in  this  study* 

Tie  study  v/ill  attenpt  to  do  ter  line  the  effect  that  industrial  arts 
and/or  vocational  ind ars trial  education  have  upon  the  vorScing  per- 
formance of  educable  riemtally  retarded  employees  • It  would  be  helpful 
if  I cjuV  co™i0  to  your  school  system  and  obtain  nececsaiy  information 
concerning  thrum  individuals 1 background  sad  present  location*  The 
follow-up  "ill  bo  done  through  the  on-the- job-supervisor  of  the 
eduoable  nm tally  retarded  worker* 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Texas  fthicaticai  Agency,  your  school 
ryste-^  "ltfetfi  tho  follo:rJng  criteria  of  this  study  i ^ 

1*  A broad  prograw  of  industrial  arts  education, 

2*  A broad  program  *f  vocational  industrial  education* 

1*  A rsyecial  program  for  edu cable  mentally  retarded  students* 
and" 

1*  A corporative  program  of  vocational  rehabilitative  coun- 
seling with  the  Texas  Education  Agency* 

If  you  are  lulling  to  participate  in  this  study*  pi*af>©  ret  turn  the 
endured  car-1  at  yonr  earliest  convenience . 

^CineereTy* 


Jerry  frerman*  Con  celt  ant 

*>gio«  IT?  Education  Service  Canter 
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Cards  for  Participating  Schools 


Are  the  edueabte  nentaUy  retarded  students  in  your  special  education 
pro^ra-i  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  program 
of:  i 

Ihdiwtrial  irtc  • •*-•••«•«*<  Yeo^^ Mo 

* 

Vocational  Industrial  Education  * • • Yea  3o 

lipase  list  the  nnrja(s)  of  the  special  education  director  or  voea^ 
ticnal  ad  jurtoent  counselor  who  should  be  contacted  concerning  this 
project, 


Kane 


Address 


Telephone 


# 


0 


** 
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APFSIDIX  I 

Subject  Cfttft-G&therlng  Form 

Gonoral  3hf onaatlon : 

Nano  School 

Addrcsa  Address 

I 

my ‘ City 

Ss  as  trial  Arts  Efrrer  iance : 

Spurge  School  Siatractor  Ho*  of  3am*  Format 


Voo^tiftnal  Industrial  ffihieation  Boaerlonoe; 

Course  School Ihatructor  Ho,  of  Format 


No  industrial  Arts  or  Vocational  Sidustrial  Education  Jftcparlanoe: 

SsOSSS  Sohaol Biatraataf  Bo.  af  Sam.  Jawwt 


'*«*  Sltmtlw ; 


£2. 


length  of 
finplcynent 


.Supervisor,. 


Present  Occupation 
Nam  of  Bmpl 

Address  of  9np  

Street  or  Bool  City  State  Zip 

Doss  the  firm  and/or  employee  cooperate  regularly  Kith  the  local 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  t yes No 


Local  VJt.C,. 
Address 


\ 


Street  or  **r.  . City 

2904 


t.E.A.  District 

9t«U 


Up 
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APPWDH  J 

Explanatory  latter  to  Saplcyer  or  Supervisor 


late 


'*r,  or  J frs* 

Company  or  Finn  ' 

.Vidrees 

City,  State,  and  2ip  Code 

L . 

Doai1  **?•  or  'Vs,  i 

'Till  you  evaluate  the  work-study  enplcyee(a)  under  your  supervision! 
TT-oane  uno  the  Enclosed  questionnaire*'  The  results  of  this  evaluation 
'*111  bp  uSied  to  determine  the  effect  of  industrial  arts  and/or 
vocational  industrial  education  upon  the  working  performance  of  work- 
stufy  ernloyocri. 

Ton,  or  the  imrediato  supervisor  of  the  employee,  arc  asked  to  rate 
tho  wor?wr  -*hosie  narto  is  on  the  enclosed  cheek  list*  Tits  information 
will  bo  treated  confidentially  and  will  he  used  only  in  statistical 
analysis  rlthout  referral  to  individual  employees  or  ©flayers* 

Your  cooperation  and  consideration  are  greatly  appreciated*  If  you 
,’osiro  an  abstract  of  the  results  of  this  study,  please  list  your 
name  and  address  in  the  appropriate  place  at  the  end  of  the  evaluation 
for:**  ricase  return  lir»diately  in  the  enclosed,  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope*  If  there  is  any  question#  please  feel  free  to 
contact  no  at  the  number  listed  below*  Thank,  you  very  mob* 

■H 

Sincerely, 


Jerry  Tfcennan 

Telephone;  915-672-3441  eoct*  325 


2$o5  \ 

\ 


i&aVDXX  K 


Fellow-Cfc>  fitter  to  Bttployera 


Date 


2r.  or  tfrn. 

Company  or  Firm 
Jiddre33 

City,  State,  and  Zip  Code 
Dear  : 

You  recently  received  an  Employee  Evaluation  Checklist  o on  coming  one 
of  your  employees  who  is  a work-study  student  in  your  employ.  life 
have  net  received  the  results  of  your  evaluation.  Additional  Check- 
lists and  a stomped,  self-addressed  envelope  is  enclosed.  Haase 
return  theta  as  soon  as  possible.  Please  disregard  this  notice  if 

you  have  already  returned  the  checklist. 

#■ 

The  results  of  this  Checklist  will  be  utilised  In  determining  the 
effects'  of  industrial  education  on  work-atudy  employees.  Tour  assist- 
ance is  necessary  and  greatly  appreciated.  If  you  have  any  questions 
concerning  the  project,  please  call  me  at  the  number  below. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Sincerely,  • 


Jerry  from  an,  Consultant 

Pagion  UV,  Education  Service  Center 

(915)  672-8441  ext,  325 
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PUB  PATE  - 70  62p. Report  of  an  Inst, 

for  Occupational  Education  Teachers  and 
Related  Educational  Personnel  [Aug  3-21* 

1970)  . 

DESCRIPTORS  - *1 MSTITUTES  (TRAINING 
PROGRAMS);  *YOCATID»AL  EDUCATION ; ♦TEACHER 
EDUCATION;  * HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS;  EDUCATIONAL 

opportunities;  instructional  biter iils; 

MATERIAL  DEVELOPMENT;  CONFERENCE  REPORTS; 
PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

ABSTRACT  - The  objective  of  this  3-week 
institute  was  the  improvement  of  professional 
competencies  of  6Q  participants*  occupational 
educators  and  related  educational  personnel 
selected  froa  schools  with  specially  funded 
occupational  education  projects  for  I 

handicapped  students.  Daily  sessions  i 

consisted  of  progra*  presentations*  group 

discussions*  and  qrotfp  or  individual 
development  of  instructional  sate rials*  with 
four  field  trips  to  on-going  programs. 
Evaluation  during  the  institute  was 
accomplished  by  infernal  evaluation  of  the 
program  and  facilities  by  the  director  and 
also  through  periodic  eini- reports  of  small 
group  activities.  Analysis  of  a rating  scale 
and  a free  response  questionnaire  completed 
on  the  final  day  of  the  institute  revealed 
that  the  program  content  and  presentations 
were  considered  effective  and 'stimulating  by 
the  participants.  The  institute  program*  list 
of  participants*  and  sample  evaluation  fore 
are  appended.  (SB) 
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ABSTRACT 

The  underlying  objective  of  this  institute  was  the  improvement  of 
professional  competencies  of  participants  in  their  attempts  to  provide 
occupational  educational  opportunities  for  handicapped  students*  Sixty 
participants , selected  f;om  schools  with  specially  funded  occupational 
educational  projects  for  handicapped  students  during  the  1970*1971  academic* 
year,  attended  the  three*week  program* 

The  institute  was  a cooperative  venture  between  the  Korth  Carolina 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  East  Carolina  University* 
Representing  tht  State  Department*  was  Ur*  Hu r ham  Warwick,  Chief  Consultant 
for  Programs  for  the  Handicapped;  Dr*  William  H*  Durham  Jr*,  School  of 
Business,  East  Carolina  University,  represented  the  University*  Among 
those  who  participated  in  planning  for  the  institute  were  representatives 
from  the  University,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
public  school  system* 

The  institute f directed  by  Dr*  Durham,  was  held  at  the  East  Carolina 
University  campus  from  August  3*21*  Daily  sessions  provided  for  program 
presentations,  group  discussions,  and  group  and/or  individual  development 
of  instructional  materials*  Three  all-day  field  visits  to  on-going  programs 
for  the  handicapped  were  included  in  the  institute  program* 

Participant  evaluation  of  the  institute  program  was  highly  favorable* 

r ► 

It  is  anticipated  that  follow-up  evaluations  will  yield  evidences  that  the 

* 

underlying  objective  of  the  institute  was  successfully  achieved* 
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SUMMER  INSTITUTE 

PREPARING  THE  HANDICAPPED  FOR  THE 
WORLD  OF  WORK 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Problem 

This  institute  was  designed  to  provide  in-service  education  for  a 

i 

group  of  teachers  and  other  educational  personnel  who  will  be  involved 

I 

in  providing  occupational  educations'  opportunities  for  handicapped 
students  during  the  1970-71  academic  year.  Institute  participants  had 
been  assigned  specific  responsibilities  for  working  with  handicapped 

h 

students  in  specially  funded  programs  in  selected  North  Carolina  schools. 

> 

This  institute  was  the  second  of  its  type  hosted  by  East  Carolina 
University.  The  first  institute  was  held  during  the  summer  of  1969; 
twenty-six  teachers  who  had  been  designated  by  their  school  units  to 
perform  specific  responsibilities  relative  to  providing  occupational 
educational  opportunities  for  handicapped  students  participated*  The 
1969  institute  received  much  see  aim  from  the  participants,  the  North 
Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  from  school 
administrators  in  North  Carolina.  The  success  of  the  initial  institute 
encouraged  the  leadership  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  request  the  assistance  of  East  Carolina  University 
to  design,  develop,  and  to  conduct  a similar  institute  on  an  expanded 
basis  during  the  summer  of  1970. 
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Purposes  and  Ob iectives 

The  underlying  objectives  of  this  institute  were  to  improve  and  to 
develop  the  professional  competencies  of  the  participants  to  work  more 
effectively  in  their  efforts  to  provide  occupational  educations*,  oppor- 
tunities for  handicapped  student a* 

The  purpose  of  the  institute  was  to  provide  opportunities  to  train, 

retrain,  and  redirect  the  thinking  of  occupational  educators  and  related 

* 

educational  personnel  concerning  their  obligations  and  opportunities  in 
preparing  handicapped  Specific  objectives 


were  to  provide  opportunities  to  assist  participants  (1)  to  develop  and 
refine  their  concepts  in  the  fields  of  Occupational  Education,  Special 

i" 

Education,  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  (2)  to  develop  under  a tarriing 
of  learning  characteristics  of  handicapped  children;  (3)  to  develop  under- 
standing of  supportive  services  from  which  assistance  might  be  obtained 


in  providing  educational  and  noneducational  opportunities  for  handicapped 


with  handicapped  students;  and  (5)  to  develop  understanding  of  employment 
opportunities  avail ah Xe  to  handicapped  parsons. 


students;  (4)  to  develop 


programs  and  methods  of  working 
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METHODS  AND  mOCEDURES 

This  Institute  was*  from  the  beginning*' a cooperative  venture 
between  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
East  Carolina  University*  Mr*  Durham  O*  Warwick*  Chief  Consultant  for 
Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped*  assumed  the  leadership 
for  the  State  Department!  Dr*  William  H*  Durham*  Jr**  Teacher  Educator 
(Distributive  Education)  and  Professor  of  eBusiness*  represented  East 
Carolina  University*  Mr*  Warwick  assumed  the  leadership  in  identifying 
participants  who  would  be  served  and  in  seeking  confirmation  of  a 
proposed  budget;  Dr*  Durham  assumed  the  leadership  in  initiating  planning 
efforts  culminating  in  the  design*  development*  and  direction  of^fche 
institute  program  which  would  be  held  on  the  East  Carolina  University 
campus* 

Survey  of  1969  Institute  Participants 

Preparatory  to  planning  for  this  institute*  a survey  of  participants 
of  the  1969  institute  was  made*  Specific  survey  objectives  were  to 
determine  strengths  and  weaknesses  participants  recognized  in  the  1969 
institute  after  they  had  assumed  their  teaching  responsibilities  during 
the  1969*70  academic  year*  The  participants1  recommendations  concerning 
a follow*up  institute  during  1970  were  obtained*  Among  specific  deficien- 
cies recognised  in  the  1969  institute  was  the  lack  of  opportunities 
provided  to  permit  participants  to  obtain  "hands  on"  contact  with  handi- 
capped students  during  the  institute  program* 
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During  the  planning  for  the  sunnier,  1970,  institute,  attempts  were 
made  to  capitalise  upon  suggestions  and  recommendations  made  by  the  1969 
institute  participants  and  specific  plans  were  made  to  correct  the  major 

deficiency  identified  by  the  1969  institute  participants* 

■ 

Participant a ** 

„ Occupational  educators  and  related  educational  personnel  who,  during 
the  1970*1971  school  year,  would  be  involved  in  providing  educational 
experiences  for  handicapped  students  were  the  participants  in  the  Institute* 
Thirty-six^ school  administrative  units  were  represented  by  sixty  partici- 
pants (Appendix  C) * 

H 

Invitations  to  attend  the  institute  were  extended  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  through  local  administrators*  Occupational 
educators  who  would  be  devoting  full  time  to  professional  assignments 
with  handicapped  students  received  top  priority  In  invitation  extensions* 
Second  priority  on  the  Invitation  list  was  given  to  related  educational 
personnel  whose  professional  assignments  included  responsibilities  to 
handicapped  students* 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  no  one  area  of  work  is  best  suited 
for  handicapped  students,  a cross  section  of  occupational  educators  was 
included  in  the  invitation  list*  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  better 
working  relations  relative  to  joint  planning  and  curriculum  development 
for  handicapped  students  within  the  administrative  units  involved  might 
be  obtained  during  the  1970-1971  academic  year,  general  educators, 
special  educators,  and  guidance  personnel  from  those  units  were  extended1 
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invitations  to  participate  in  the  institute*  Invitations  accepted  resulted 
in  the  following  balance  of  participants: 


Occupational  Educators  * 40 

Special  and  General  Educators  * * 10 

Guidance  Counselors )SL 

Total  60 


During  the  institute,  opportunities  were  provided  for  participants 
representing  the  sane  administrative  units  to  meet  for  the  purposes  of 

L 

evaluating  program  presentations  in  relation  to  their  unit's  projects 
for  handicapped  students  and  to  consider  and  to  plan  strategies  to  enhance 
the  success  of  their  unit's  efforts  in  preparing  handicapped  students  for 
the  world  of  work* 

+-*  -r- 

Resources 

All  funds  for  the  institute  were  provided  by  the  State  Department 

■I  b 

of  Public  Instruction*  local  administrative  units  were  reimbursed  fully 
for  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  other  educational  personnel  attending 
the  institute*  Participants  were  reimbursed  for  living  expenses  and  for 
travel  incident  to  their  involvement  in  the  institute* 

Consultant's  honorariums * the  salaries  of  the  director  and  a full- 
time  secretary,  supplies « and  attendant  expenses  were  provided  in  the 
contractual  arrangement  between  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  East  Carolina  University* 

Resources  capitalized  upon  during  the  conduct  of  the  institute  were 


from  the  following  sources: 


6 


‘The  State  Department 

Occupational  Education 
Special  Education 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  ' 

Social  Services 
Pupil  Personnel  Services 
Department  of  Community  Colleges 
East  Carolina  University 
School  of  Business 

Business  Education  and  Office  Administration 
Business  Administration 
Distributive  Education 
School  of  Education 

Special  Education 
Secondary  Education 
School  of  Nursing 
School  of  Home  Economics 
Department  of  Psychology 
Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Department  of  Biology 
Htt  Technical  Institute 

Department  of  Data  Processing 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Facilities 
Caswell,  Kinston 

Cherry  Hospitals *BerryJ£en£ar,  Goldsboro 
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Summer  Camp  for  the  Handicapped 


White  Lake 

Spec ial  Education  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory 
Grifton 

Countv  and  City  Administrative  Units 
Pitt  County 
Kings  Mountain 

West  Columbus  High  School,  Cerro  Gordo 
Market  High  School,  Warren,  Ohio 
Business  and  Industry 

Belle  Tyler  Company,  Greenville 
Empire  Brushes,  Inc.*  Greenville 
Cox  Trailers,.  Grifton 

Planning  for  the  Institute 

A great  many  persons  participated  in  planning  the  objectives, 
content,  process,  and  evaluation  of  the  Institute  (Appendix  B>#  During 
the  planning  stages,  it  was  determined  that  the  focus  of  the  institute 
would  be  approximately  two* thirds  upon  educable  mental  retardates  and 
oncthird  upon  students  with  other  kinds  of  handicaps#  Accordingly, 
consultants  with  expertise  in  the  areas  designated  were  sought  and 
obtained  for  program  presentations# 

Through  the  efforts,  of  Mr,  Nurharo  Warwick,  arrangements  were  made 

■ 

with  the/ Social  Services  Department  to  provide  participants  opportunities 

> 

t 

to  study  and  to  become  involved  with  that  supportive  service  through 

I 
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visits  with  social  case  workers  in  the  homes  of  handicapped  students#  To 
enable  participants  to  make  professional  contacts  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  social  services  personnel  upon  whose  assistance  they  might  ultimately 
rely  during  1970-1971,  field  visits  with  social  case  workers  were  arranged 
to  take  place  in  the  county  in  which  the  participants  would  be  working# 
Arranging  the  field  visits  in  the  county  of  the  participant's  employment, 
it  was  assumed,  would  enable  the  participant  to  gain  first-hand  informa- 
tion and  understanding  of  the  backgrounds  of  students  with  whom  he  would 

■* 

be  working# 

Mrs#  Rosanna  Ezzell  of  West  Columbus  High  School  (Cerro  Gordo) 
planned  and  directed  a program  presenration  involving  teachers  who  had 
gained  experience  in  working  with  educable  mental  retardates#  Mr#  Robert 
Mullen,  Associate  Director  of  Program  Services,  Division  of  Occupational 
Education,  planned  and  directed  one  all- day  session  the  institute# 

Dr#  Textron  Miller,  Schoo1  of  Education,  University  of  ttorth  Carolina  at 

Raleigh,  who  bad  directed  a summer  institute  devoted  to  preparing  die- 

1 

advantaged  students,  for -the. world  of  work,  was  consulted;  he  provided  many 
valuable  suggestions# 

Program  Format 

Duration  of  the  Institute;  To  enhance  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  the  institute,  a time  block  of  three  weeks  was 
deemed  essential*  Three  major  program  features  necessitated  the  three- 
week  time  block#  (1)  the  inclusion  of  three  all-day  field  studies  designed 
to  enable  participants  to  obtain  direct  contact,  or  "hands-on"  experiences, 
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with  handicapped  persons;  (2)  the  inclusion  within  the  daily  program  of 
opportunities  for  participants  to  meet  in  small  groups  (min ingroups)  for 
purposes  of  discussing  the  implications  of  presentations  in  terms  of  their 
respective  programs  for  handicapped  students;  and  (3)  the  provision  of 
time  within  the  dally  program  to  permit  participants  to  plan  uud 
develop  instructional  materials  that  might  prove  to  be  effective  in  their 
professional  work  with  handicapped  students* 

Daily  Schedule:  The  typical  institute  day  was  planned  to  begin  at 

8:30  a*m*  and  to  end  at  4 p»m*  Tima  was  allotted  for  two  daily  breaks 

and  for  a one  and  one- half  hour  lunch  period*  In  general,  morning  sessions 
* 

ware  reserved  for  presentations  before  the  total  group  of  participants* 
time  was  provided  for  participants  to  enter  into  discussions  with  consul- 
tants following  each  presentation! 

Afternoon  sessions  were  planned  to  Include  time  to  permit  participants 

--4. 

to  meet  in  mlnl~groups  for  purposes  of  group  discussion,  group  planning, 
and  group  work  involving  the  development  of  occupational  instructions r 
materials* 

Field  Studies:  The  program  design  provided  for  three  and  one* half 

days  to  be  devoted  to  field  studies*  Two  major  objectives  were  set  for 
the  field  studies* 

First,  the  field  trips  were  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for 
participants  to  experience  ■'hands-on11  contact  with  handicapped  students* 
This  specific  objective  was  set  aa  a result  of  evaluations  of  the  Institute 
for  Teachers  of  Handicapped  Students  held  at  East  Carolina  University 
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during  the  summer  of  1959,  As  was  previously  mentioned,  evaluations  of 
the  1969  institute  revealed  tb.  one  of  the  major  deficiencies  of  that 
xnstitute  was  the  failure  to  provide  Nhands-on*'  contact  with  handicapped 
students. 

Field  visits  were  arranged  to  three  on-going  programs  fat  tha  handi- 
capped, Visits  were  scheduled  to  (l)  Vocational  JJ^abi lit at ion  Facility, 
Caswell  Center,  Kinpton,  North  Carolina;  (2)  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Facility,  Cherry  Hospital-0 'lierry  Center,  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina;  and 
(3)  a firmer  camp  for  handicapped  children  held  at  White  Lake,  No^th 
Carolina,  Time  was  provided  to  permit  each  participant  to  visit  two  of 
the  three  on-go,  t*g  program  for  handicapped  persons, 

fihe  second  objective  set  for  field  studies  was  to  help  participants 
to  develop  understanding  of  supportive  services  from  which  assistance 
might  be  obtained  in  providing  educational  and  noned^ca  onal  opportunities 
for  their  students.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  arrangements  were  made 
for  two  specific  field  visits. 

One  of  the  field  trips  provided  by  the  program  design  jas  a one- half 
day  field  study  of  the  Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory 
at  Grifton,  North  Carolina,  Tlv-.  purpose  of  this  field  visit  was  to 
acquaint  participants  with  the  nature  of  a materials  laboratory  and  the 
kinds  of  assistance  chat  might  be  obtained  from  that  source.  Participants 

I 

were  to  be  made  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  instructional  materials 
laboratory  similar  tc  that  in  if  ton  could  be  found  w.'.ihin  commuting 

distance  of  the  respective  units  in  which  they  world  be  tea chin?  drring 


1970, 
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The  second  field  study , designed  to  acquaint  participants  with 
supportive  services  available,  was  an  all  day  affair.  Participants,  after 
receiving  prcner  and  thorough  orientation,  were  to  visit  the  Social 
Services  Departments  in  their  home  counties  and  to  accompany  social  case 
workers  on  visits  into  homes  of  handicapped  persons,  some  of  whom  would 
probably  be  students  in  their  197 *“71  classes*  It  was  anticipated  that, 
ammg  other  outcomes  of  this  field  study,  participants  would  make  profes- 
sions*, contacts  with  social  services  personnel  that  would  prove  to  be 
mutually  beneficial. 

Participant  Involvement  pft  Insfcitu Le  Program;  Opportunities  were 
built  into  the  program  to  encourage  participants  to  participate  actively 
in  program  presentations*  Speakers  had  most  generously  agreed  to  answer, 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  questions  participants  might  ask  and  to 
lead  discussions  that  might  ensue. 

The  program  design  provided  several  opportunities  for  participants 
to  make  informal  reports  of  progress  being  irtade  in  their  small  group 
sessions.  These  reports,  generally,  tended  to  be  interpretations  of 
program  presentations  in  terms  of  their  significance  to  participants* 
professional  assignments  for  1970-71. 

On  the  final  day  of  th*  institute,  the  program  design  ^irovided 
opportunities  for  the  individual  groups  to  present  and  to  ejfpUin  instruc- 
tional materials  they  had  developed.  In  addition,  time  was  provided  for 
participants  to  evaluate  their  experiences* 
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Instructional  Materials 

A wide  variety  of  instructional  materials  was  utilised  during  the 
institute.  Materials  furnished  by  die  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  the  Division  of  Special  Education,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  were  furnished  each  participant  upon  his  registration. 

Each  participant  was  provided  a three-ring  notebook  containing  one  each 

f ■+ 

oi'the  following:  package  of  notebook  paper;  pen;  copy  of  the  Institute 

Pro gtaio  Schedule;  copy  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

HANDBOOK  FOR  EVALUATING  DISADVANTAGED  AND  HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS  FOR 

PLANKING  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS;  copy  of  United  States  Department 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  publication  entitled  SUGGESTED 

UTILIZATION  OF  RESOURCES  AND  GUIDE  FOR  EXPENDITURES ; cony  of  United  States 

\ 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  publication  entitled 

VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL  AMERICA.  A bibliography 

compiled  by  Mrs*  Marie  Moffitt,  Consultant  with  the  State  Department  of 

Public  Instruction,  was  also  provided  each  participant* 

Participants  were  invited  to  utilize  the  library  at  East  Carolina 

■ 

University  to  obtain  materials  pertinent  to  individual  or  group  projects 
conducted  during  the  institute.  A wide  variety  of  occupationally  oriented 
materials  was  made  available  in  the  office  of  the  Institute  Director. 
Participants  were  provided  these  materials  for  their  personal  professional 
libraries  when  sufficient  quantities  were  available  to  so  permit.  Audio- 
visual equipment  was  provided  for  individuil  and  small  group  use  upon 
request.  (Several  participants,  it  Is  interesting  to  note,  borrowed 
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materials  from  the  Special  Education  Materials  Laboratory,  Grifton;  those 

materials  were  previewed  by  participants  with  a vie::  toward  the  materials1 

usefulness  in  programs  for  which  the  participants  were  to  be  responsible 
* 

when  they  returned  to  their  respective  teaching  positions*) 

In  a few  instances,  program  consultants  presented  participants  with 
instructional  materials  pertinent:  to  the  consultant's  individual  presen* 
tation,  Individual  participants  three  different  occasions  requested 

f 

that  specific  programs  be  recorded;  tapes  of  those  presentations  were-. 

h 

made  and  furnished,  at  his  expense,  to  the  individual  participant  requesting 

t 

them, 

* 

The  development  of  occupational  instructional  materials  for  use  with 
handicapped  students  was  a main  objective  of  the  institute*  In  keeping 
with  that  objective,  participants  prepared,  on  loth  & group  and  an 
individual  basis,  materials  that  might  be  useful  in  working  with  handicapped 
students i Instructional  materials  developed  were  reproduced  in  quantity 
and  each  participant  received  one  copy  of  all  materials.  Because,  of 
staff  and  time  limitations,  some  materials  developed  during  the  institute 
were  reproduced  a^id  mailed  to  the  participants  at  their  school  addresses 
in  early  September* 

E/alufltion 

The  evaluation  format  provided  for  participant  evaluation  of  all 
phases  of  the  institute  program*  Formal  and  informal  procedures  were  used. 

Rating  Scale:  On  the  final  day  of  the  institute,  participants  were 

> „ - 

provided  a rating  scale  to  use  in  evaluating  presentations  made  by 
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consult dots  who  had  appeared  on  the  program.  The  instrument  required 

1 ■ 

participants  to  rate  consultants1  presentations  on  twpr  factors:  content 

and  presentation  (Appendix,  £) . 

In  a free**r espouse  evaluative  situation*  several  participants  sug- 
gested that,  in  future  programs,  rating  scales  be  ptjvided  prior  to  program 
presentations  and  that  opportunities  be  provided  for  participants  to 

evaluate  presentations  on  a .small** group  basis  instead  of  on  an  independent 

► 

* 

Free  Response : On  the  final  day  of  the  institute,  participants  were 

provided  a free  response  questionnaire  (Appendix  E)»  Opportunities  were 
provided  for  participants  to  evaluate  the  Director  and  to  suggest  changes 
to  be  considered  in  the  planning  of  a future  institute.  A TTree  Comment  s*1 

■U 

^ section  was  prov1 'ed  to  give  participants  opportunities  to ‘express  their 
points  of  view  concerning  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  tee  total  institute 
program* 

Field  Study  Evaluation*.  A formal  report;  of  the  field  study  made 
with  social  case  workers  was  required  of  each  participant,  participants 
were  Instructed  to  evaluate  theit1 field  experience  as  a part  of  the  field 
study  report.  (Many  participants  expressed  the  belief  that  thfc  field 
study  was  the  finest  professional  experience  they  had  acquired  in  tneir 
total  preparation  for  teaching.) 

Mini-Reports : . To  provide  feedback  from  small  group  activities, 
periodic  mini-reports  were  included  as  part  of  the  regular  institute 
program.  Mini -group  chairmen  and  recorders  prepared  and  presented  the 
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Informal  Evaluation:  Informal  eva7.ua  tionr  of  the  institute  program* 

' 

physical  facilities  provided  in  connection  with  the  program*  and  living 
arrangements  were  conducted  daily  by  the  Institute  Director  and  visitors 
from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction* 


1 


* 
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OUTCOMES 

The  underlying  objective  set  for  this  institute  was  to  design  and 
to  conduct  a program  that  would  enable  participants  to  develop  and  to 
improve  their  professional  competencies  in  providing  occupational  educa~ 
tional  opportunities  for  handicapped  students.  The  degree  to  which  the 
underlying  objective  was  successfully  realized  can  only  be  determined 
after  field  evaluations  are  conducted  during  the  1970-1971  academic  year* 

On  the  basis  of  data  yielded  during  evaluations  conducted  during  the 
institute  program,  the  institute  Is  adjudged  to  have  been  highly  successful 
in  a variety  of  ways.  One  major  outcome  of  the  total  program,  though  not 
stated  as  an  original  specific  objective,  was  that  the  need  for  developing 
programs  to  prepare  professionals  to  work  with  handicapped  students  was 
brought  into  focus.  Representatives  |rom  ten  departments  at  East  Carc’ina 
University  contributed  to  the  institnte  program;  in  preparing  presentations, 
consultants  from  these  departments  conducted  considerable  research*  In 
addition,  leaders  from  eastern  North  Carolina  businesses  and  from  Pitt 
Technical  Institute  contributed  to  the  total  institute  program*  The 
contributions  of  the  professionals  involved  in  a consulting  capacity  will 
not  go  unrecognized;  the  challenge  to  prepare  professional  personnel  to 
work  effectively  w?th  handicapped  students  will  not  be  ignored*-* the 
challenge  is  very  much  in  the  spotlight  and  attempts  will  continue  to  be 
made  to  meet  that  challenge. 

The  evaluations  yielded  data  to  Indicate  that  the  institute  program 
was  successful  in  developing  participants1  interest  in  their  1970-1971' 
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school  projects  for  handicapped  students,  participants  gained  content 
material  that  will  be  of  value  to  them  as  they  work  to  prepare  handicapped 
students  for  the  world  of  work.  The  program  was  also  successful  in 
influencing  participants1  opinions  concerning  handicapped  students  and 
their  opinions  concerning  their  abilities  to  work  effectively  with 
handicapped  students. 

Evidences  upon  which  one  might  predict  improved  professional  compe- 

* 

tencies  in  providing  occupational  educational  opportunities  for  handicapped 
students  were  revealed  in  the  analyses  of  evaluation  data.  Each  participant 
was  requested  to  complete  an  independent  assignment  in  which  he  attempted 
to  analyze  the  influence  the  institute  program  presentations  and  other 
activities  would  have  upon  his  attempts  to  prepare  handicapped  students 
for  the  world  of  work.  The  summary  of  participants1  comments  revealed 
that  the  total  institute  program  had  influenced  their  determination  to 
'improve  programs  for  which  they  will  be  responsible  in  numerous  ways. 

Typical  consents  included  the  following: 

Out  of  the  oini~group  discussions  I have  acquired  many 
new  ideas  that  I believe  I can  incorporate  into  my  program. 

1 have  been  especially  impressed  with  the  value  of 
visual  aids  In  working  with  handicapped  students.  I have 
gained  many  new  ideas  that  1 will  use  in  making  visual  aids 
for  my  work  with  these  students.  I trill  make  a slide 
program  for  occupational  training  using,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  students  in  my  classes. 

I will  endeavor  to  use  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Social 
Services  Department  now  that  I understand  more  of  their 
services  rendered  to  these  people  in  need. 

I was  impressed  with  the  program  of  the  Market  High  School 
of  Warren,  Ohio.  Something  of  that  nature  would  be  good  for 
our  county.  We  have  some  empty  schools  that  I feel  could  be 
utilized  for  a program  like  that  of  Market  High. 
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Many  of  the  pamphlets  and  other  Information  given  will 

be  shared  with  other  teachers  who  did  not  attend  the  institute* 

¥ 

As  was  noted  previously,  participants  developed  Instructional  materials 
that  they  believed  would  be  useful  In  preparing  students  for  the  world 
o£  work*  Materials  developed  were  devoted  to  occupational  areas  in  which 
the  participant  believed  he  would  be  able  to  locate  occupational  training 
opportunities  foi*  and  ultimate  placement  o£  handicapped  students  within 
his  respective  community*  Materials  developed  were  classifiable  into  the 
following  occupational  categories: 

Service  Station  Occupations 

h 

Wei dir  3 Occupations 
Transportation 
Small  Engine  Repairing 
Janitorial  Services 

H 

Cashiering 

Baking 

Merchandising 

Each  institute  participant  was  provided  one  copy  of  all  occupational 
materials  developed  to  use  as  he  sees  fit  In  the  particular  program  for 
which  he  is  responsible*  Because  of  the  sectional  nature  of  the  ins true* 


tional  materials  developed,  no  attempt  is  made  to  include  them  as  a part 
of  this  report* 
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EVALUATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
Participants*  Evaluations 

As  previously  mentioned,  participants  were  provided  a variety  of 
opportunities  to  express  their  opinions  and  reactions  to  the  institute 
program* 

An  overview  of  Table  I supports  the  conclusion  that  program  content 
and  presentation  was  considered  effective  and  stimulating  by  the  partici- 
pants. For  each  program  item  evaluated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  institute, 
an  average  score  was  computed)  the  cable  displays  the  number  of  progress 
items  falling  within  each  percentage  range.  On  a four-point  scale, 
approximately  89.5%  of  all  the  program  items  were  rated  2,5  (good)  or 
higher  (Subtotals^ 1 and  2).  Approximately  42.1%  of  the  items  were  rated 
3.5  (very  good)  or  higher  (Subtotal  1),  Only  four  items  had  an  average 
rating  of  lees  than  2*5  (fair). 

Major  Strengths  of  the  Program  Recognised  by  Participants 

Participants  departed  the  institute  fully  cognisant  of  the  fact  that 
they  need  not  operate  in  a vacuum  in  their  efforts  to  prepare  handicapped 
students  for  the  world  of  work.  One  participant,  expressing  his  point 
of  view  and  that  of  many,  commented,  "I  know  more  about  Social  Services, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  other  state  and  community  organ! eat ions 
that  are  able  to  give  me  help  in  working  with  handicapped  students,1- 

HP 

llT  Know  Who  to  ask  for  help,"  commented  another  p<  tic  ip  ant,  '‘The  ideas 
and  information  I received  will  be  valuable  in  my  program*  I acquired  a 
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broader  knowledge  of  Who  the  program  is  designed  to  help  and  what  jay  role 


is  in  the  program,  I received  a wealth  of  information  on  supporting 
agencies  and  services  available  to  me  and  my  students," 

The  interaction  among  participants,  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom 
setting,  was  recognized  gs  one  of  the  major  strengths  of  the  institute. 

The  participants  representing  a variety  of  backgrounds,  experiences,  ages, 
and  specializations  were  able  to  share  their  differing  viewpoints  with 
each  other,  thereby  gaining  deeper  insights  into  the  requisite_contenfci 
instructional  materials,  and  teacher  competencies  that  are  necessary  to 
conduct  a quality  program  for  the  occupational  education  of  the  handicapped. 
Among  the  many  strengths  of  the  institute  recognized  by  the  partici- 
pants were  the  following: 


Hell  organized,  varied,  and  interesting 
Exchange  of  ideas  among  people  from  various  areas 


Field  trips  

i 

Audio-visual  session 

5 

Materials  were  well  organized  by  the  Director, 


Field  trips  related  real  life  situations. 


Dr,  Durham,  State  Department  personnel,  field  trips* 
dormitory  living 


Well-informed  speakers  presenting  p eminent  information 


Field  trips  that  were  well  chosen  and  well  planned 


Clean  purpose;  many  points  of  view  expressed;  practical 


Relationship  of  participants 
O'Berry  field  trip 
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Mini«group  disuse  Ions 

Better  understanding  of  other  agencies 

Social  Services  field  trips;  parents*  viewpoints 

Consultants  who  were  able  Co  provide  "first-hand11 
information 

Good  resource  persons ; well  planned  programs  and  well 
organised 

c> 

Relevant  presentations 

Emphasis  placed  on  World  of  Work  and  its  demands.  I 
know  more  about  what  it*,  needs  are. 

Field  trips  like  White  Lake 

Programs  presented  by  the  teachers 

Offered  an  opportunity  for  the  new  members  to  share 
techniques  and  ideas  of  experienced  participants 

I 

Seeing  people  at  work ’and  being  educated 

The  manpr  facets  of  thi  institute  were  well  developed  as 
a result  of  planning;  field  crip  experiences  contributed  much 
to  learning.  — 

■■  Meeting  other  people,  sharing  Ideas;  learning  new 
methods,,  techniques,  and  about  materials;  the  Introduction 
to  new  fields  of  thought  and  review  of  known  ones 


Program  Weaknesses  Recognised  b£  Participants 

i H ■ 

In  a free  response  situation,  participants  were  requested  to  cite  the 
weaknesses  they  recognised  in  .the  total  institute  pro§tt^p.  Summaries  of 


participants1  responses  revealed,  fttm  participants*  observations,  the 
following  weaknesses: 


Some  presentations  tended  to  be  in  the  abstract, 
possibly  because  the  presenter  had  not  had  actual 
experiences  in  working  face-to-face  with  handicapped 

students,  293? 
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A research  paper  was  needed  to  help  me  pull  together 
the  total  program. 

At  least  one  of  the  field  trips  lacked  adequate 
direction;  I did  not  know  just  what  was  expected  pf  me 
when  X arrived  at  the  field  trip  destination. 

Institute  day  was  too  long;  three  wastes  was  a 
long  tla^  too. 

Some  of  the  speakers  had  difficulty  relating  to 
handicapped  students.  Those  speakers  appear  to  recognize  g 
no  differences  between  handicapped  students  and  slow 
learners. 

i- 

One  or  two  speakers  were  not  adequately  prepared: 
they  did  not  exactly  know  what  EMR  students  are. 

There  was  not  enough  staff  to  help  the  director. 

There  were  not  enough  “classroom  teacher'1  type  speakers. 

The  group  was  too  large.  X did  not  feel  the  closeness 
of  the  entire  group  as  I did  last  year;  this  might  have 
been  due  to  the  Increase  In  membership.  „ 

More  Negro  representation  was  needed. 

Gropp  activities  would  have  been  stronger  and  possibly 
mote  effective  If  groups  had  been  formed  according  to 
Interests  In  specific  phases  of  work. 

There  was  too  little  advanced  notice  that  X would  be 
a participant. 

‘Reimbursement  procedures  presented  problems  for  many 
of  ua*  We  should  have  .been  reimbursed  on  a weekly  basis 
at  the  $15  a day  rate. 


Participants  [ Recoaaen da t ion s for  Future  Institutes 

li\ i im- 
part iclpants  made  several  recommendations  to  be  considered  In 

planning  other  Institutes  concerning  occupational  education  for  handicapped 

students.  Their  recommendations  tended  to  be  both  of  an  administrative 
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nature  as  well  as  of  a content  nature*  Recommendations  Included  the 
following; 

Hold  a similar  institute  for  school  administrative 
personnel*  Many  administrators'  points  of  vietf  could  be 
greatly  influenced  if  they  could  be  a part  of  this  wonderful 
program  we  have  been  a part  of* 

Evaluations  should  be  conducted  on  a dally  basis  ahd 
should  be  on  a small -group  instead  of  an  individual  basis* 

I 

Participants  should  be  given  notice  that 

they  will  be  included  in  the  instli.  .lany  of  us  were 
not  aware  that  we  were  to  come  to  ti.~  w^tltute  until 
the  Thursday  before  the  institute  started  on  Monday* 

X suggest  that  mini-groups  be  used  again  in  any 
institute;  however,  X believe  that  we  would  accomplish 
more  and  there  would  be  less  domination  by  a few  participants 
if  the  groups  could  have  a designated  leader  to  direct 
the  activities  of  the  group* 

Include  me  in  newt  year's  institute" and  include 
more  field  trips* 

p * 

Incorporate  more  direct  experiences  with  handicapped 
students  and  Include  more  speakers  who  have  worked  with 
handicapped  students  in  a classroom  setting*  We  would  like 
Some  teachers  who  have  actually  worked  with  thess  students 
„to  "tell  i like  it  is," 

Include  more  IJhow  to*1  teach  sessions  in  future 
institutes*  "HOw  to  get  the  businessman's  interest  in 
our  students  is  a major  necessity  for  those  of  us  who 
will  try  to  place  students  on  jobs* 11 

I ■ 

Involve  more  academic  teachers  in  future  institutes* 

They  must  recognize  the  fact  that  they,  too,  must  contribute 
to  the  total  development  of  the  handicapped  student* 
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APOTDIX  A 
INSTITUTE  P&OQRAM 


6:30-9:30 

9:30-10:15 


10:15-10:30 

10:30-12:00 

12:00-1:30 

1:30^4:00 


/Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Durham,  Jr*,  Director  * 

Registration  and  Coffee  Hour,  Hew  Biology.  Building 
Hoorn  103  North 

iT 

Orientation  ..  * ; , 

Welcome 

jr,  Robert  fl**ttlUiaasi  ttovoet 
Bast  Carolina  University 

4- 

Conference  Overview 

Dr.  W*  E.  Durham,  Jr* 

Institute  Director 

■- 

Break 

Keynote  Address 

i 1 

’ f i 

Mr*  Clifton  B*  Belcher  . 

Assistant  Director  of  Program  Operations 

Department  of  Public  notruction 

■■ 

Lunch_  „ * , 

Instructions,  Aonounc«*mts,  Organization  of  Hini-groups 
Meetings  of  Mini-groups* 

* +■  " TM,_, U c 

Group  A,?  New  Biology  Building,  Booi^  lQS  North 

Group  B,  Heir  Biology  Building,  103  Nort^  - ^ t 

4 _ V — T/' ,sT  1 

Group  C,  Bawl  Building,  Beam  201^ 

* J * * 

Group  D,  Rswl  Building,  Room  ;202 
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8:30-9:00 

9:00-10:00 


10:30-12:00 


12(00-1:00 
Program  X: 
1:00-3:00 
3:00-3:15 
3:15-5:15 


Program  11: 
1:30-4:00 
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Tuesday*  August  4,  1970 
V.  H.  Durham*  Jr.,  Director 

I 

m L 

Mini-Reports,  Group  Leaders 

Data  Processing  for  the  Handicapped  Student? 

Mrs.  Mildred  McGrath,  Chairman*  Data  Processing, 
Pitt  Technical  Institute 


10:00-10:30  Break 


1:30 

3:00 


Using  Audio-Visual  Resources  In  Preparing  the  Handicapped 
for  the  World  of  Work 

Eh 

% 

Mr.  Kenneth  S.  Herman,  Jr«,  Educational  consultant  * 

Instructional  Media,  Division,  of  Occupational  Education* 
Department  of  Community  Colleges 

Lunch 


Audiovisuals*  Group  A,  ^1  Building*  Room  201 
■ Break 

1 

Audio- Visuals*  Group  B*  Ravi  Building*  Room  201 

*T* 

— Mr.  Herman 


field  Trips 


Special  Education  1 instructional -Materials  Laboratory, 
Grlfton*  North  Carolina  - 

Mias  Maxine  Broun*  Hostess 

Group  D Arrival 

n J * 

Group'  c Arrival 


er|c 


2 9*2 


/ 
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Wednesday,  August  5,  1976 
W.  11.  Durham,  Jr.,  Director 


, H: 30-10: 00 


10:00-10:30 

10:30-12:00 


12:00*1:00 
Program  I: 
1:00-3:00 
3:00-3:15 
3:15-5: 15 

Program  II : 
1; 30-4:00 


1:30 

3:00 


Job  Analysis,  as  a Base  for  Curriculum  .Development  for 
the  Handicapped 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill,  Chairman,  Department  of  Business 
^Administration,  East  Carolina  University 

Break 

Identification  and  Management  of  Children  with  Speech 
and , Hearing  Handicaps 

Dr.  William  Garrett  Hume,  Assistant  Professor,  Special 
Education,  East  Carolina  University 

* * i 

Lunch 


Audio-irisuals,  G*<?up  C,  .Bawl  Building,  Room  201 
• Break 

■h 

Audio-Visual s,  Group  Df  Ravi  .Building,  Room  201 
Mr.  Harman  , 


. Field  Trips 

Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory, 
Grifton,  North  Carolina 

Miss  Maxine  Brotai,  Hostess 

Gnup  D Arrival  ^ 

Group  A Arrival 

t 


* 
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0:30-9:00 


9:00-10:15 


10: 15- 10; 45 
10 *45-12: 00 


12:00-1:30 

1:30-3:00 


«■ 

3:00-3*15 

3:15-4:00 


30 

' Thursday,  Aug^a  t 6,  197u 
W,  H.  Durham,  Jr»,  Director 

Mini-Reports,  Group  leaders 
Parents1  Point*  of  View 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  L.  Janes,  Greenville,  North  Carolina 
Break 

Soelal  Services  Provided  for  North  Carolinians 
Mr.  Jim  Burns,  State  Department  of  Social  Services 

Lunch  * 

Social  Services  Provided  for  North  Carolinians,  Continuation 

¥ 

Mr,  Burts 
Break 

Orientation:-  Field  Trips  Social  Services  Case 

Worker a 

Mr.  Patrick  Lloyd,  Jitate  Department  of  Social  Services 
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Friday*  August  7,  1970 
W*  H*  Durham,  Jr*,  Director 

8 : 30-4 i 30  Field  Irips  with  Social  Case  Workers 

Participants  will  report  to  •‘he  Social  Services  office 
in  their  home  counties  unless  otherwise  directed. 
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Monday)  August:  10 * 1970 

h 

V.  H.  Durham!  Jr.,  Director 


8:30-10:15 


10:15-10:45 

4 

10:45-12:15 


Mini-Reports,  Group  Leaders 

► 

Reports  of  Field  Studies  with  Social  Case  Workers 

Reactor:  mss  Dorothy  Bolton,  Director  * Pitt  County 
Department  of  Social  Services 

Break  ' — 

’Jhe  Market  High  School  Program  for  Preparing  the 
Handicapped  for  the  World  of  Work 


12: 15-1:45 
1:45-3:00 


% 

3:00-3:15 

3:15-4:00 


Mr.  Ervin  J.- Klein,  Principal,  Market  High  School, 

Warren,  Ohio 

Luhch 

j.  I 

Employers’  points  *f  View  Concerning  the  Employment 
> of  Handicapped  Persona. 

Mr.  Walter  Faulkner,  Personnel  Manager,  Empire  Brushes,  Inc. 
Greenville,  North Carolina 

Mr.  G.  Paul  Redga tts,  Personnel  Manager,  Balk-Tyler  Company, 
Greenville,  North  Carolina 

Break 

l 

Mini-Groups : 

Group  A,  New  Biology  Building,  Room  103  North 
Group  B,  New  Bialefey  Building,  Room  10S  North 

Group  C,  Rawl  Building,  Room  201 

''  ' f i 

Group  D,  Rawl  Building,  Room  202 
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Tuesday,  August  11,  1970 
W.  H.  Durham,  Jr.*  Director 


■4J- 


8:30-9:0^ 

9:00-10:15 


10:15-10:45 

10:45-12:00 


12:00-1:30 
1:30-3; 00 


3:00-3:15 

3:15-3:45 


‘ 3; 45 -4: 00 


Mini-Reports,  Group  Leaders 

Preparing  the  Handicapped  for  Health  Occupations 


lfiss  Lee  Bennett,  R.N.,  Associate  Professor,  school  of 
Nursing,  Bast  Carolina  University 

- H- 

Break 


Occupational  nodules 


Mr.  Michael  ft.  Mills,'  Curriculum  Analyse  of  Occupational 
Programs  for  the  Handicapped,  Pitt  County  Schools 

A 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Hardee,  Project  Director,  Kiddle  School 
Program,  Pitt  County  Schools 

Lunch 

What  Does  Education  Mean  to  the  Handicapped  Person  7 

Mr.  Charles  Matthews;  Special  Education  Instructor,  , 
Benson,  North  Carolina 

Hr.  Joe  Harrow,  Assistant  state  Director,  Department 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Break 


Mini -Groups 

Group  A,  Hew  Biology  Building,  Room  103  North 
Group  B,  Hew  Biology  Building,  Roe%108  North  ' 

Group  C,  Bawl  Building,  Room  201 

Group  D,  Ravi  Building,  Room  202 

% 

Orientation:  Field  Trips  to  Ongoing  Programs  (or  the 
Handicapped 

Dr.  William  B.  Durham,  Jr.,  Institute  Director 

- 2947 


Field  Trip* 
Group  A 

Group  B 
Group  C 
Arrive!  time, 


Wednesday,  August  12,  1970 
V*  H*  Durham,  Jr*,  Director 

■a 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Facility 
Cherry  ttoapital-O* Berry  Center 
Goldsboro,  North  Carolina 

Host:  Mr*  Forrest  Teague 

Camp  White  Lake 

White  Lake,  North  Carolina 

Host:  Dr*  William  B*  Martin 

* 

Caswell  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Center 
Kinston,  North  Carolina 

Host:  Mr*  W*  A Dunne 

each  deatination:  10  a*m* 


'* 
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Thursday,  August  13,  1970 


Field  Trips 
Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  X 

■. 

L I 

Arrival  time, 


W.  H.  Durham,  Jr.,  Director 

& 


Camp  White  Lake 

White  Lake,  Worth  Carolina 

Host;  Dr.  William  B.  Martio 

Caswell  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Center 
Kinston,  North  Carolina 

Hoefr:  ^ Mr*-U— A*  Dunne 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Facility 
Cherry  Hbapital-OfBerry  Center . 
Goldsboro,,  North  Carolina 

> 

Host;'  Hr.  Forrest  Teague 
each  destination:  10  a.m. 
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8:30*9:00 

9:00*10:15* 


10:15*10:45 

10:45-12:00 


12:00-1:30 

1:30-4:00 


Friday,  August  14,  1970 
W.  H.  Durham*  Jr*,  Director 

Mini-Group  Reports,  Group  Leaders 

the  Role  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  Preparing  the 
Handicapped  for  the  World  of  Work 

Mt.  Claude  Moyer*  Director,  Department  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

Mr.  Wallace  McCulloch*  Department  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

Break 

Community  Organization  for  Rehabilitation 

1ft1,  Eugene  Keener,  state  Supervisor  of  Program  Planning* 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

■ i 4 

■I  1 " 

Lunch 

Occupational  fanning  for  d*  Emotlaiolly  Disturbed  ' _ 
Child 

Dr*  Charles  Moore*  Department  of  Psychology,  East  f 
Carolina  University 

■u 

* 


■ H-L4-I 
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8:  30-9:45 


9:45-10:15 

10:15-12:15 


12:15-1:45 
1 ;45**4: 00 


Monday » August  17,  1970 

► 

W,  H,  JJurham,  Jr,,  Director 

> 

business  and  Office  Education  fox  the  Handicapped 

Dr,  Harold  W,  McGrath,  Processor,  Business  Education* 
East  Carolina  University 


Break 

The  Kings  Mountain  Program  for  Preparing  the  Handicapped 
for  the  World  of  Wopk  , 

Dr,  Donald  Joncte,  Superintendent,  Kings  Mountain-City 
Schools,  Kings  Mountain,  Worth  Carolina 

Mr,  Fred* Withers,  Principal,  Central  Elementary  School, 
Kings  Mountain,  Worth  Carolina 

Lunch 

Mini-Groups ■ 
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0:30-9:00 

9:00*10:15 


10:15-10:45 

10:45-12:00 


12:00-1:30 

1:30-2:45 


2:45*3:00 

■L 

3:00-4:00 


0 
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Tuesday,  August  10,  1970 
W*  H*  Durham,  Jr*,  Director 


Kini-Rcports,  Group  Leaders 

Heme  Economics  Education  for  the  Handicapped 

Dr.  Vila  Resenfeld,  Chalroen.  Home  Economics  Education, 
East  Carolina  University 


Break 

Leisure  line  Activities  for  the  Educable  Mentally 
Retarded 


Dr*  tfilliam  B*  Iter  tin.  School  .of  Education,  Bast 
Carolina  University 


ies  Hell  Stallinss,  Deparmenc  of  Health  and  Physical 

«j.«*hah  ifc^tTwraitv 


«nch  1 

valuer ing  and  Reporting  the  W&s  Ptofiress 

kr*  Calvert  R*  Dixon,  Department  of  Psychology, 

East  Carolina  University 

* i* 

i 

ireat^. 

T , 

tiini-Groups 

Consultant:  Mrs.  Marie  Wfi«,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 

Programs-  for-^he-DlsadvftTitaged  and  H^dlcappgd, 


HPP> 
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8:30-9:45 

P 

9:45-10:15 

10:15-12:00 


12:00-1:30 

mj 

1:30-2:30 


2:30-2:45 
-2*45-4:00!  -* . 

P 

4:00.-. 

6:36 


« 


L.  --.,3- 


* 
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Wednesday^  August  19,  1970 
W.  H*  Durham,  Jr*,  Director 


Now  Cooperative  Programs  for  the  Handicapped 


Dr*  William  H*  Durham*  Jr*,  Teacher  Educator,  Distributive 
' * 'M^ad^^^utitutc  Director,  East  Carolina 
Uhi'vkrsity^^^*'  - 

'W 

Break 


Assisting  the  EMR  in  the  Development  of  Coamuhicatlc£j| 
and  Computational  Skills 

Mrs*  Rosanna  Ezzell,  West  Columbus  High  School,  Cerro 
Gordo,  North  Carolina 


Mrs*  Lee  Ann  Howard,  West  Columbus  High  School,  Cerro 
Gordo,  North  Carolina 

Mrs*  Judl  Waddell,  West  Columbus  High  School,  Cerro 
Gordo,  North  Carolina 


Lunch 

(a)  The  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education 


(b)  An  Employer's  Point  of  View  Concerning  the 
Employment  of  Handicapped  Workers 

P ■■ 

mL  r 

Hr*  Henry  Oglesby,  Grifttm,  North  Carolina 

H- 

Break  . v 

* 

ThaJtoiaeilaf  Guidance  and  Counseling  in  Working  with 
Handicapped  students  ^ " 

r * 

Mrs*  Thelma  Lennon*  Pupil  Personnel  Services,  Spate 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 

T 

Watermelon  Feast*  Campus  Hall 
Dutch  Dicner , Candlewick  Ion 
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Thursday,  August  20*  1970 

« 

H*  Durban,  Jr*,  Director 


8:30-10:00 


10:00-10:30 

10:30-11:30 

11:30,-1:00 

1:00-4:00 

■ *4**, 


ERIC 

^'■l,T,L*7lmlTU3 


The  Student  as  an  Active  Member  In  tihe  Teach  ing- 
Learaing  Process 

Mr.  Robwt  A.  Mullen,  Assoc  lateDlrsctor,  Pros*®1 
Services,  Division  of  Occupetlonsl  Education, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  . 

b 

a.  ^ it  A.  _ J*  ■* 


Edward  Alderman,  Middle  School  Program 

a 

Kitgy  Lyons,  Occupational  Home  Economics 

1 * 
Meg  Murphy,  Home  Economics 

Mike  Wheeler,  Sumner  Intern  _ 


Break 


Oar  Paver  to  Change  the  Handicapped  Person's  Future 

n,  Charles  Lot,  Stete  Director,  Dlvleion  of- Occupational 
Mneatlon.  Department  of  Public  Instruction 


Lunch 

Mini -Groups 

Consultants  from  the  State  Staff 


C4o 


1- 


8:00*9:30 

j1. 

9j45-10;;45 

i- 

10;45pllfl5 
11:15-12:00 
12;  00 


41 

- Pridsqr,  August  21,1970 
W*  H*  Durham,  Jr*,  Director 

Breakfast,  three  steers  Restaurant,  MworUl  Drive 
Group  Presentations,  New  Biology  Building,  Roc  103  north 
Group  Leaders  , 

Evaluation 

Reimbursement  Procedures  , 

i 

Adjourmetit 
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APPENDIX  B 


INSTITUTE  STAFF 


Dr,  William  H,  Durham*  Jr.,  Director 
Institute  for  Teachers  of  the 
Handicapped 
School  of  Business 
East  Carolina  University 

Greenville,  North  Carolina 

Hr,  Nurham  0,  Warwick 
Chief  Consultant 
Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped 
Department  of  Public  instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Mrs,  Hilda  Smith 

secretary,  Dr,  William  H,  Durham,  Jr,  - 
school  of  Business 
East  Carolina  University 
Greenville,  North  Carolina 

Miss  Velma  Lowe,  Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Office  Administration 
School  of  Business 
East ' Carolina  University 
Greenville,  North  Carolina 


INSTITUTE  PLANNING  COMttTTEE 


Hr.  Nurham  0 Warwick 
Chief  Consultant 
Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Mr,  Frank  R.  Harris,  Coordinator 
Public  school  Programs 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Dr,  Textron  R,  Miller,  Director 
Xnrtltute  for  Teachers  of  the 
Disadvantaged 
Associate  Professor 
School  of  Education 
North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Mr,  Robert  A,  Mullen 
Associate  Director,  Program  Services 
Division  of  Occupational  Education 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Mr,  Lowell  Harris 
Associate  State  Supervisor 
Division  of  Special  Education 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina ' 

Dr,  William  H,  Durham,  Jr, 
Institute  Director 
Professor  and  Teacher  Educator 
Distributive  Education 
School  of  Business 
East  Carolina  University 
Greenville,  North  Carolina 


Mrs,  Rosanna  B,  Ezzell 
Instructor,  Business  Education  and 
Coordinator,  Work  Experience 
Program 

West  Columbus  High  School 
Cerro  Gordo,  North  Carolina 
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Miss  Lee  Bennett,  R.M. 

AShcM*-  Prof  eesor  ' -T.  # 

School  of  Hurting 
Beat  Caroline  University 
Greenville,  North  Choline 

Mr.  Michael  W.  Hills  ' 
Curriculum  Analyst  of  Occupational 
Programs  for  theHandicappe  d 
Pitt  County  Schools  - 
Greenville,  North1  Carolina 

Mr.  Daniel  s.  Hardee 
Project , Director 
Middle  School  Program 
Pitt  County  Schools  / ... 

Greenville,  North  Carolina 

■ ' ' ..j.  ‘ r 

Mr*  Charles  Matthews  : 

Special  Education  Instructor 
Barton,  North  Carolina 


-Mr;  Jus "Morrow  / 

Assistant  State  Director  ; 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili t« 
Department  of  fohiib  .lh^ 

Raleigh* , North plrolTna f 


'V*  ■ - 


Mr.  Eugene  Keener 

state  Su^eryiaor^of  Program  Planning 
Division  of  VOOitional  Rehab  ill  tat  ion 
De^arti^ent  of  PubllO  Instruction 
Raleigh  | North  Ctrolliu 

i r-  Jm 

Dr*  Charles  Mooi&fir  Assistant  Professor 
Department  ofFjtychology  . 
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Mrs*  Roaarma  Eaaell  . . 
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1 * 
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WeetColuafeu*  High  School 
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APPaiBIX  D 


0CCU7AT TONAL  EDUCATION  INSTITUTE  & 

PREPARING  THE  HANDICAPPED  FOR  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 
East  Carolina  University 
August  11-21,  1970 

* , t 


lira . Glenda  H.  Adams 

C.  C.  Wright  Elementary  School 

Wilkes  County 

North  Wilkesboro,  If.  C.  2865? 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Barber 
Boomer ‘•Ferguson  School 
Wilkes  County 
Boomer,  If.  C. 

Mr.  Keith  J.  Beam 
North  Brook  School 
Lincoln  County 
Route  1 

Cherryville , M.  C. 

Mr.  Michael  Wayne  Bolen 
Southeast  Guilford  Senior  High 
Guilford  County 
Greensboro,  H.  C. 

Mrs.  Linda  Gooch  Boulden 
Mash  Central  Junior  High  School 
Nash  County 
Nashvillo,  H.  C. 

Mr.  Honda  11  S.  Brooks 
Allen  Jay  High  School 
1201  East  Fairfield  Hoad 
Guilford  County 
High  Point,  N.  C.  27263 

Mr.  Bonnie  D.  Broun 
White  Oak  School 
Bladen  County 
White  Oak,  N.  C- 

Hr.  Ernest  M.  Bullard 
Charles  E.  Perry  School 
Samnson  County 
Roseboro,  N.  C.  28382 

Mr.  Morris  Bullock. 

West  Columbus  High  School 
Columbus  County 

/'awa  Iff.  (1, 


Mr.  tarry  E.  Byrd 
Eastern  High  School 
Alamance  County 
Route  U 

Mebane,  N-  C,  27302 

Mr.  Donald  H.  Cain 
Cape  Fear  High  School 
Cumberland  County 
Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Esther  V.  Campbell 
Graham  County  Schools 
Graham  County 
Graham,  W.  C. 

Mrs*  Marie  H.  Collins 
West  Columbus  High  Sohool 
Columbus  County 
Cerro  Gordo,  H.  C.  281*30 

Mrl  Frederick  I.  Dixon 
'■Central  Junior  High  School 
Cleveland  County 
105  Hast  Ridge  Street 
Mings  Mountain,  H.  C.  28086 

Mr.  Brent  F.  Eller 
Wilkes  County  Creek  School 
Wilkes  County 
Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Balaam  T*  Elliott 
fWost  Columbus  High  School 
Columbus  County 
Cerro  Gordo,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Hosanna  B.  Easell 
West  Columbus  High  School 
Columbus  County 
Cerro  Gordo,  N.  C- 

Mrs.  Carolyn  J.  Foster 
Dillard  Junior  High  School 
CasWoll  County 
Tancewille.  N.  C.  2737? 
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Hr.  Lonnlo  T.  Foster  t 

Sash  Central  Junior  High  School 
Hash  County 
Hashville,  H*  C. 

firs.  Ruth  H.  Frinks 
Edenton ‘Chowan  Schools 
Chowan  County 
Edenton,  H*  C.  27932 


Hr*  Richard  E.  Hamrick 
Central  School 
Cleveland  County 
Kings  Mountain,  H.  C*  20086 

g 

Mr*  Greenville  Harris 
Eastern  Wayne  High  School 
Wayne  County 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


Hr.  Rhott  Fulcher 
Morohead  Central  School 
Carteret  County 
Court  House  Annex 
Beaufort,  ft.  C* 

Mrs.  Laura  Gilmore  Gibbs 
Cape  Fear  High  School 
Cumberland  County 
Fayetteville,  H.  C. 

Mr.  Robert  ft.  Gilbert 
West  Carteret  High  Sohool 
Carteret  County  « 

Morohead  City,  N.  C.  20557' 

Mrs.  Carrie  3.  Gillikin 
Brinson  Memorial  Sohool 
Craven  County 
219  House  Forest  Drive 
Hew  Bern,  H.  C.  20560 

Mr.  Roy  Goodman  ' 

Ashe  Central  High  School 
Asho  County 

Jofforson,  H.  C.  28840 


Mrs.  Phyllis  A.  Grant 
Southern  Wayne  High  School 
Wayne  County 
Route  1 
Dudley,  N.  C. 


Mrs.  Elisabeth  I*  Greene 
Dillard  Junior  High  School 
Caswell  County 
Tancoyvillo,  H . C • 27379 


Mr.  Daniel  E.  Hale 
Alleghany  County  public  School 
Alleghany  County 


Mrs . Ruth  Warwick  Hunt 
Fairmont  High  School"3 
Robeson  County 
Fairmont,  H.  C. 

Mr.  Eduard  C*  Johnson 
Alleghany  High  Sohool 
Alleghany  County 
Sparta,  K.  C. 

Mr.  William  H.  Johnson 
Massoy  Hill  High  School 
Cumberland  County 
Fayetteville,  H.  C. 


Mr.  Charles  ?.  Justin 
Worth  Wilkosboro  High  School 
Wilkes  County  , 

Wilkesbofcio,  M.  C. 

Mr.  Herbert  R.  lail  ‘ 

Cleveland  Training  School 
Cleveland  County 
Shelby,  H.  C.  20150 

Mr.  Allen  Lloyd  Laurence 
D.  F.  walker  Junior  High  sohool 
Chowan  County 
Edenton,  H.  C. 

Mrs.  Laura  E.  Levis  - 
Moravian  Falls  Elementary  Sohool 
fiilltes  County 
Moravian  Falls,  H.  C. 


Mrs.  Ruby  F.  Luck 
Ashoboro  Junior  High  Sohool 


Randolph  County 
523  Walker  Avesmo  _ 
Ashoboro,  H.  C* 


rtA  /*  4 
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Mr.  Peter  Mack 
Brinson  Memorial  School 
Graven  County 
21?  House  Forost  Drive 
Hew  Bern,  H.  C-  26560 

Mr.  Claronco  T-  McDonald 
Bladen  Central  School 
Bladen  County 
Sliaabcthtown,  H.  C. 

Mr.  Daniel  F.  Mclaurin 
White  Oak-  Elementary  School 

Bladen  County*  -- 

Elizabethtown,  If.  C. 


Mrs.  Phyllis  P.  Boss 
C-  B.  Ayceck  High  School 
Wayne  County 
Pikevillo,  H.  C.  27863 

Mrs.  Iynda  Strickland  Remo 
West  Carteret  High  School 
Carteret  County 
Route  1 

Morchead  City,  3.  C. 

Mr.W.  Stuart  Scott,  Jr. 
Durham  County  Schools 
Durham  County 
Durham,  H.  C. 


Mr  ■ Ronald  tfanney 
Kings  Mountain  City  Schools 
Central  School 
Cleveland  County 
Kings  Mountain,  IT.  C* 

Mr.  Richard.  3.  Hull 
Catawba  County  Schools 
P.  0.  Box  1000 
Hewtom,  H.  C.  28658 

Mr.  Roy  L.  Payno 
Western  Guilford  High  School 
Guilford  County 
Greansboro,  H.  C. 


Mr.  Herschel  B.  Soots 
Dillard  Junior  High  School 
Caswell  County 
Tancoyville,  H.  C* 


Mrs.  Holon  F.  Sibl 
Wake  forest  Jimitr  1ft gh  iSpho 
Wake  County 
Wake  Forest,  H.  C. 
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Hiss  Joyce  K.  Thomas 
Eastern  Middle ‘School 
Alamance  County 
Route  U 

Mabano,  H-  C-  27302 


Mr.  Ernest  Linwood  Parker 
East  Carteret  High  School 
Carteret  County 
Beaufort,  H.  C. 

Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Pridgen 
Herrick  iloore  High  School 
Durham  County  * 

Durham,  N.  C- 

Mr.  Frank  T.  Randolph 
Washington  City  Schools 
Jones  Junior  High  School 
Beaufort  County 
Washington,  !I.  C. 

Hr.  Daniel  P.  Reaves 
Bertie  Junior  High  School 
Sortie  County 
Windsor,  W.  C. 


Mr.  Walter  Lewis  Turner 
Eastern  Middle  School 
Alamance  County 
Route  4 

Mebano,  H.  C.  27302 

Mr.  Qyrus  C.  Vernon 
Bartlett  Yancey  High  School 
Caswell  County 
Yanccyville,  M.  C-  2737? 

I 

Hr.  Garland  R.  Whitaker 
West  Carteret  High  School 
Carteret  County 
forehead  City,  W.  C. 

fo.  James  B.  Wiggins 
Lincoln  County  School 
Lincoln  County 
Idhcolnton,  N.  C. 
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Mr*  Stu^U  1»*  WlUm*  * 
Rocky  Mount  City  Schools 
Mesh  County 
P.  0*  Box  1260 
Rocky  Mount*  S*  C.  27801 


Mr.  Milton  B.  Windhm 
Percon  Senior  High  School 
Per  non  County 
ft oxbocOf  A*  C*  27573 
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APPENDIX  F 

SPEC  HEN  REPORT:  FIELD  TRIP  WITH  SOCIAL  SERVICES  DEPARTMENT 

I arrived  at  my  local  Social  Services  office  at  9:15  a*m*  on  Friday, 
August  7,  1970,  to  be  welcomed  by  Hr*  E*  L*  Hauser,  Director*  Mr.  Hauser 
explained  the  role  of  the  Social  Cervices  Department  in  general  and  assigned 
Mrs*  Walters,  a social  work  supervisor  to  discuss  the  program  outlined  for 
the  day*  Mrs*  Walters  explained  that  I mould  go  out  to  some  of  the  homes 
with  Mias  Peggy  Cunningham  and  observe  the  meeting  between  the  families 
and  the  social  worker  and  to  observe  the  home  and  conditions  in  which  the 
family  lived*  The  two  cases  we  had  time  to  see  involved  one  large  Negro 
family  and  one  large  Indian  family  and  the  cases  were  as  follows: 

NEGRO  FAMILY:  Father  was  about  fifty  years  old,  had  severe  heart  condition, 
and  had  previous  operation  for  cancer*  Mother  about  the  same  age  appeared 
very  frail  and  worked  to  death*  Children  seen  In  the  home  were  those  who 
had  been  taken  into  the  home  from  other  families  who  were  less  fortunate 

I 11 

and  who  had  been  raised  by  this  family  prior  to  the  father’s  becoming 

unable  to  work*  One  of  the  children  was  almost  deaf  in  one  ear  and  had  to 

■ 

be  spoken  to  in  a very  loud  voice  to  be  heard*  There  were  six  people 
living  in  this  three-room  home  without  water  or  bath  facilities*  The 
outdoor  toilet  had  been  condemned  by  the  Health  Department  also*  The 

tr 

social  worker  was  trying  to  help  them  procure  a home  improvement  loan  to 
put  screens  on  the  doors  and  windows  and  to  get  money  enough  to  build  an 
outside,  toilet  of  acceptable  standards*  She  also  was  trying  to  arrange 
for  a hearing  test  for  the  one  child  to  determine  if  a hearing  aid  would 
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help*  Although  some  of  the  children  were  old  enough  to  work*  no  transpor- 
tat  Ion  was  available;  and  the  home  was  about  ten  miles  from  town*  The 
family  had  a good  gar den*. and  they  were  canning  some  of  the  vegetables  for 
winter  use* 

INDIAg  FAMILt:  This  was  a family  of  a broken  home*  Five  children  were 

living  with  a grandfather  and  a grandmother*  The  grandfather  was  about 

* 

fifty-five  or  older  and  was  unable  to  work  due  to  some  operation  he  had 

had  some  years  ago*  He  was  supplied  with  a tube  of  some  sort  In  his  side* 

£ 

and  this  was  causing  trouble  which  he  stated  could  only  be  corrected  by 

J" 

another  trip  to  Duke  Hospital*  The  grandmother  was  not  present  at  the 
home;  she  was  out  working  someplace  on  a farm*  The  children  had  been  taken 
from  the  mother  by  a court  order  and  were  being  placed  In  foster  homes* 

The  grandmother  and  grandfather  were  trying  to  keep  the  three  smallest  in 

I 

their  home*  The  grandfather  performed  the  baby-sitting  poslti  on  while  the 
grandmother  worked  elsewhere*  The  two  older  children  around  nine  to 
thirteen  years  old  were  placed  In  separate  foster  homes*  One  was  placed 
with  another  family  with  five  children  of  their  own  In  a housetraller* 

The  home  was  Inmtacu lately  clean,  and  the  other  children  were  very  nice  and 
clean*  This  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  a wonderful  home  for  the  foster 
child*  The  other  child  was  placed  In  a nice  brick  home  with  an  Indian 

n 

family  who  by  their  appearance  and  the  appearance  of  their  home  also  seemed 
to  be  very  well  educated  and  above  average*  This  home  had  four  or  five 
children  of  ages  six  through  eighteen  year a*  This  foster  home  appeared  to 
be  an  excellent  choice  for  tfrls  child* 
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After  a quid;  lunch  I was  assigned  to  another  social  worker  air  .3  with 
other  participants  to  go  on  a tour  of  a child  day  care  center  and  the 
Sheltered  Workshop*  Hrs*  Gwen  Davison,  social  worker,  was  assigned  as 
tour  guide*  The  day  care  center  was  for  mentally  retarded  persons  with 
an  average  I*Q*  of  30*  They  had  about  fifteen  children  and  five  adults  on 
this  date*  Che  office  of  this  center  was  in  an  old  smalt  frame  house 
donated  by  a local  civic  group*  There  was  one  other  building  of  cinder 
block  which  was  tha  training  facility*  One  worker  was-  bathing  a child 
about  three  years  old  with  brain  damage  from  birth  who  was  ctnp let-sly  help- 
less* One  was  supervising  a group  in  an  enclosure  who  were  playing  with 
various  dolls  and  toys  and  were  at  the  same  time  trying  to  teach  a child 
about  six  years  old  to  walk*  All  of  these  persons  were  in  constant  need 
of  help*  The  director  stated  that  his  small  staff  of  five  workers  would 
have  tc  be  reduced  to  three  due  to  nonavailability  of  funds*  He  stated 
that  action  by  local  civic  groups  was  being  taken  to  ga4n  recognition  for 
the  facility  and  to  procure  the  necesadry  funds  to  build  an  adequate 
facility  and  to  procure  tne  necessary  staff  to  maintain  it*  This  facility 
and  its  pupils  was  a heart  rendering  experience  to  all  of  us*  Let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  somehow  funds  ?an  be  made  available  for  this  worthwhile 
project. 

We  visited  the  Sheltered  workshop  and  were  amazed  to  see  the  work 
being  accomplished  there*  It  was  like  going  into  a small  tactory*  One 
shop  was  making  basketball  goals  and  backboards,  bending  and  cutting 
metal,  welding,  painting,  and  packing  for  shipment.  They  were  all  sixteen 
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years  of  age  or  above*  With  supervision,  they  were  accomplishing  a great 


deal  of  work*  These  people  are  receiving  pay  for  their  work  while  they 
are  being  trained*  All  of .the  employees  were  either  mentally  or  physically 


handicapped,  and  were  doing  an  excellent  job*  This  is  a very  worthwhile  ; 

i [ 

facility*  After  the  tour  was  completed  we  were  greeted  by  Mrs*  Ann  Fair  cloth,  i 

! 

Homemaker  Services  Supervisor,  who  discussed  the  many  services  available  i 

i 

' - t 

to  the  people  of  our  community*  j 

After  this,  we  met  with  Mrs*  Audrey  Carter,  Social  Work  Supervisor, 
who  discussed  our  dayfs  events  and  answered  our  questions*  She  invited 


us  and  you  and  anyone  to  accept  a similar  tour  with  them* 


1 feel  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  rewarding  tours  1 have  ever  had 


the  opportunity  to  go  on,  and  X thin];  every  able-bodied  person  should 
accept  this  Invitation  of  their  own  Social  Services  Facility  to  go  on  a 


similar  tour*  It  makes  the  paying  of  taxes  seem  worthwhile- -try  it  and 
see* 

* 


i 

< 

i 

* 
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ABSTRACT  - The  Washington  1971  manpower  plan 
is  presented  in  two  parts.  Each  part  has  four 
sections!  the  TacOea  Area  Plan,  the  Seattle- 
Everett  Area  Plan,  the  Balance  of  State  Area 
Plan,  and  a State  Susnary.  Part  A describes 
each  area,  identifies  its  nanpower  problems 
and  target  populations,  and  sunnarizes 
current  nanpower  activity  in  the  area*  Part  B 
lists  nanpover  resources  available  for  the 
planning  year,  identifies  the  target 
populations  to  be  served,  and  details  hov 
these  resources  will  be  used  to  meet  the 
objectives,  in  addition,  Pert  B establishes 
priorities,  discusses  unnet  needs  and 
describes  hov  various  agencies  and  the 
general  coinuuity  will  be  involved  in  the 
preparation  and  implement  at  ion  of  the  plan* 
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' Part  A“ 

Fiscal  Year  1971  --  CAMPS 
Washington  State  Manpower  Coordinating  Comnittee 


Participating  Agency 


State  Apprenticeship  Council 
315  Cast  Fifth  Street 
Olympia,  Washington  98501 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  4 Training 
2006  Smith  Tower  Building 
Seattle,  Washington  98104 


U*  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
5105  Federal  Office  Building 
Seattle,  Washington  98104 


Represented  By 

I 


ClfUe  Hamlette 
Secretary 


CuQ 

- Robert  W.  Dolan 
Executive  Officer 


Dept,  of  Commerce  ■*  Economic  Development 
General  Administration  Building 
Olympia , Washington  98501 


raiel  B.  Ward 
Director 


J /.L  7 


State  Board  for  Community  Colleges 

P.  0.  Box  1666 

Olympia,  Washington  98501 


Richard  G*  Hoe 
Education  Program  Director 


State  Board  Against  Discrimination 
1411  - 4th  Avenue  Building 
Seattle,  Washington  98101 


Executive  Secretary 


Economic  Development  Administration 
U.  S-  Department  of  Commerce 
415  - 1st  Avenue  Worth 
Seattle,  Washington  98109 


\ 


Washington  State  Employment  Service 
P.  0.  Box  367 

Olympia,  Washington  98501 


kzk. 

/Kenneth  E.  Latcholia 
Field, Coordinator 


Assistant  Commissioner 
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Participating  Agency 


Governor's  Office 
Legislative  Building 
Olympia,  Washington  98501 


•h 

Department  of  Health 
Public  Health  Building 
Olympia,  Washington  98501 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
P.  0.  Box  3785 
Portland,  Oregon  97208 


Department  of  Institutions 
Institutions  Building 
Olympia,  Washington  98501 


Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 
General  Administration  Building 
Olympia,  Washington  98501 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Olympian  Hotel 

Olympia,  Washington  98501 


Department  of  Personnel 
600  South  Franklin  Street 
Olympia,  Washington  98501 


Planning  & Community  Affairs  Agency 

1306  Capitol  Way 

Olympia,  Washington  98501 


Office  of  Program  Planning  6c  Fiscal 
Management 
Insurance  Building 
Olympia,  Washington  98501 
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Dr.  Wallace  Lane 
Director 


ins  H.  ForsU&ug 
Representative 


Dr.  William  R.  Conte 


Chief  Examiner 


'Stanton  E.  Schmid 
Administrative  Assistant 


Participating:  Agency 


Represented  By 


Department  of  Public  Assistance 

F»  0.  box  1162 

Olympia,  Washington  98501 


Department  of  Public  Instruction 
F,  0.  Box  527 

Olympia,  Washington  98501 


c_ 


£ 


Quenten  Emery 
Deputy  Director 


Director,  Adult  Education 


Rural  Development  Committee 
0,  S*  Department  of  Agriculture 
127  South  Mission  Street 
Wenatchee,  Washington  98801 


Michael  C*  Horan 


Chairman 


Division  of  Unemployment  Compensation 
Employment  Security  Department 
F.  0.  Box  367 

Olympia,  Washington  98501~~ 


Division  of  Vocational  Education 
F,  O,  Box  248 

Olympia*  Washington  98501 


Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
F.  O.  Box  528 

Olympia,  Washington  98501 


Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
U.  S*  Department  of  the  Interior 
200  south  35th  Street 
Corvallis,  Oregon  97330 

; 

Washington  State  Community  Action 
Directors  Association 
F,  0.  Box  4036  Wycoff  Station 
Bremerton*  Washington  98310 


Carl  G,  Westine 
Director 


Hieodore  F.  Drake 
President 


Washington  State  Manpower 
Coordinating  Committee 
F.  Ot  Box  367 

Olympia,  Washington  98501 


INTRODUCTION 


This  document  it*  Part  A of  the  Washington  State  Comprehensive  Manpower  plan  for  '*■ 
l1’ l seal  Year  1971.  It  consists  of  the  following  sections: 

- State  Summary  (white  pages):  A brief  general  sunroary  of  the 

Information  contained  in  the  Area  Plans* 

- Balance  of  State  Area  Plan  (green  pages) : Hie  plan  for  all 

counties  in  the  state  except  KlngJh  Snohomish,  and  Pierce* 

- Seattle-Everett  Area  Plan  (blue  pages):  The- plan  for  King  and 

Snohomish  Counties. 

- Tacoma  Area  Plan  (buff  pages):  The  plan  for  Pierce  County, 

The  designation  "PART  A"  suggests  that  the  State  Manpower  Plan  is  not  completely 
incorporated  In  this  document.  This  suggestion  Is  correct*  PART  A Is  the  first  of 
two  voluntas  whlcU^together  comprise  the  state's  annual  plan.  PART  B is  scheduled 
to  be  published  Tn  June  1970.  Very  briefly  the  contents  of  the  two  Parts  may  be 
sumnarized  as  follows: 

■> 

PART  A consists  of  a description  of  the  state  and  area*  the  identification 
of  manpower  problems,  a narrative  and  statistical  description  of  the  target 
populations,  and  a summary  of  current  manpower  activity  (By  current  is 
meant  the  fiscal  year  in  vbhm  the  plan  is  being  written  rather  than  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year)* 

PART  B lists  the  manpower  resources  available  for  the  planning  year, 
identifies  the  target  populations  to  be  served  by  them*  and  details  how 
these  resources  will  be  utilised  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  target 
populations.  PART  B also  establishes  priorities,  describes  unrst  needs, 
describes  how  the  various  agencies  will  cooperate  with  each  other  in  serving 
the  target  populations  (linkages ) » jmd  discusses  general  community  involve- 
ment in  the  preparation  and  Implementation  of  the  plan. 
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D.-l/pescr  iPtloh  of  State 

AREA  LOCATION  AND  GEOGRAPHY  l! 

Geographically*  Washington  State  is  located  In  the  extreme  Northwest  corner 
of  the  continental  United  States.  Variations  In  climate  account  In  part  for 
Its  diverse  Industrial  base.  As  the  various  regions  of  the  state  ere  described 
Ln  the  area  plans  following  this  summary,  the  Information  will  not  be  repeated 
in  detail  here.  Generally,  Western  Washington  is  characterised  by  manufacturing, 
trade,  and  finance  in  the  heavily  populated  urban  areas.  In  addition,  water 
transportation  and  fishing,  due  to  the  sheltered  waterways  of  Puget  Sound  are 
important.  The  less  densely  settled  areas  of  Western  Washington  are  noted  for 
logging  and  related  Industries,  agriculture,  and  dairy  farming.  Eastern 
Washington,  through  a favorable  combination  of  climate,  soil,  water  resources, 
and  topography*  is  ideal  for  fruit  and  grain  crops  as  well  as  the  raising  of 
beef  cattle.  In  addition  to  its  agricultural  base,  Eastern  Washington  has  its 
urban  area  as  well.  Spokane,  unofficial  capitol  of  "the  inland  empire1'  serves 
as  the  principal  market,  trade,  finance,  and  service  center  that  extends  into 
northern  Idaho,  western  Montana*  and  southern  British  Columbia*  Canada. 

POPULATION  AND  ECONOMIC  FACTORS 

The  area  plans  contain  detailed  information  about  regional  population  and 
economic  factors  and  will  not  be  repeated  here.  The  following  statewide 
sunmary  submitted  by  the  Washington  State  Department  of  Commerce  and  Economic 
Development*  is  an  economic  outlook  for  the  state  for  calendar  year  1970  as 
such  it  covers  the  last  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  first  oalf  of 
the  upcoming  fiscal  year: 

Washington's  economy  will  reflect  a pronounced  slowdown  in  aggregate  growth 
through  1970,  with  some  quickening  in  the  relative  pace  evident  during  the 
second  half.  The  timing  and  magnitude  of  an  upturn  la  dependent  upon  an 
easing  in  the  current  posture  of  national  economic  restraint.  The  impact  of 
federal  anti-inflationary  measures  to  control  an  over-heated  economic 
situation  will  weigh  heavily  upon  overall  performance. 


1 j This  plan  follows  the  outline  presented  in  Interagency  Cooperative  Issuance 
71-1.  As  paragraphs  A through  C in  that  outline  pertain  to  other  than  sections 
of  the  plan  narrative,  the  text  of  this  document  begins  with  paragraph 'D. 

2/  A map  of  the  state  showing  the  boundaries  of  area  and  local  committees  and  a 
Hat  of  committee  chairmen  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  plan. 
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ECONOMIC  GROWTH  INDICATORS 
STATE  Or  VASHINGTON 


Ac  tua 1 

Forecast 

Total  Employment 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

(in  thousands  of  workers) 

1,309.7 

1,337.1 

1,343.7 

1,376.4 

% Annual  Increase 

4.2 

4 

2.1 

0.5 

2.4 

Personal  income 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

12,234.1 

13,324.4 

14./48.6 

15,489.3 

% Annual  Increase 

11-4 

8.9 

6,9 

8.7 

tf 

Con  .inner  Price  Index 

(1957-59  *=  100) 

122,3 

128.3 

133.8 

138.7 

% Anrual  Increase 

4.1 

4.9 

4.3 

3,7 

; 
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Forecasts  developed  by  Washington  State  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Economic  Development,  Business  and  Economy  Research  Division 

The  Increments  to  Washington's  job  rolls  will  be  moderate  by  recent  postwar 
standards,  with  total  employment  advancing  by  only  6,6C0.  Washington's 
industrial  sector  will  be  dominated  by  the  slump  in  lumber  manufacturing  and 
further  cutbacks  In  aerospace.  Forest  products  will  witness  assured  strength 
in  pulp  and  paper  markets  but  the  lumber  and  plywood  segment  cannot  recover 
until  national  housing  construction  rebounds/  It  is  generally  anticipated 
that  the  money  market  will  ease  after  mid-1970,  federal  economic  policies 
moving  gradually  Into  a more  relaxed  position  following  the  slow  f iri t half. 

As  a consequence,  residential  construction  in  the,  nation  will  be  sluggish 
through  the  early  months,  expanding  rapidly  once  the  anti-inflationary  restraints 
are  lifted.  Housing  starts  in  1970  are  forecast  at  1.53  million  units,  ending., 
the  year  at  a 1.70  million  rate.  This  is  contrasted  to  a 1.45  million  unit 
level  over  the  past  period.  Within  a si  >*tly  broa^gf  perspective,  the  pent-up 
demand  for  housing  promises  a strong  grir-th  following  this  brief  time  of 
artificially  depressed  conditions. 

Aerospace  will  continue  to  cut  back  employment  levels  through  tne  first  half 
of  1970;  thereafter,  the  outlook  is  for  further  growth.  Aerospace  employment 
levels  will  drift  downward  at  the  current  rate  of  1-2,000  a month,  bottoming  ' 
out  at  perhaps  75,000  by  mid-year.  Delivery  of  the  747  should  bring  fort! 
another  round  of  orders  to  the  present  backlog.  Production  schedules  will  be 
intensified  to  meet  commitments.  With  the  go-ahead  received  on  the  Supersonic 
Transport  prototypes,  activity  will  commence  on  the  construction  phase  of  this 
vital  commercial  program  in  Boeing's  production  base..  The  impact  will  be  most 
apparent  into  late  1970  and  beyond.  Military  contract  proposals  depend  upon 
an  easing  in  government  expenditure  position. 

i 

The  growth  in  personal  income  will  reflect  the  lower  payroll  additions, 
climbing  by  an  anticipated  6.9 % in  current  dollar  terms  - real  growth  adjusted 
for  the  rate  of  price  Increases  will  approximate  2.5%.  By  comparison  with  the 
ensuing  pattern  of  1969,  these  coming  months  will  be  a mirrored  image  of  pre- 
valent trends:  a restricted  beginning  followed  by  some  real  gains  into  the 

latter  months.. 
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THK  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

This  period  of  adjustment  toward  a more  stable  internal  economic  situation 
Is  mandatory;  In  fact,  the  correction  Is  long  overdue.  Present  extreme 
Inflationary  pressures  have  seriously  distorted  the  allocation  of  resources. 
Cloany,  the  domestic  economy  cannot  continue  to  produce  at  full  capacity 
through  the  sacrifice  of  price  stabilty.  Some  easing  is  necessary.  A cycle  of 
inflat  it,  t.  has  pushed  prices  from  an  average  1.4%  annual  rate  during  the 
1960-65  period  to  over  5%  in  the  past  year.  It  appears  evident  that  the 
Impact  of  extreme  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  working  in- concert  have  moderated 
demand;  the  coming  months  should  mark  the  beginning  toward  a more  sound, 
sustainable  growth.  The  correction  is  expected  to  maintain  a tight  grasp 
upon  the  economy  over  the  next  six  months. 

The  national  economy  is  expected  to  evidence  a nearly  sideward  movement 
through  the  firsc  half  of  1970  with  all  of  the  year's  gain  posted  in  the 
final  two  quarters.  Whether  or  not  these  coming  months  will  be  termed  an 
actual  short-lived  recession  the  signs  of  slowdown  are  apparent;  an  easing 
in  labor  demand,  declining  profit  positions,  and  a slackening  in  industrial 
production.  Capacity  is  building*  and  resources  are  less  strained.  While 
the  high  degree  of  uncertainties  preclude  any  clear  consensus  among  economists, 
it  seems  likely  that  real  growth  will  drop  to  under  2%.  Gross  National  Product 
should  rise  by  to  a level  of  $985  billion  in  cun  "int  value  against  an 
Increase  of  almost  8%  in  1969*  Price  performance  holds  the  key  to  government 
policy  position  and  the  resultant  affect  upon  general  business  conditions  over 
the  year*  Inflation  will  not  be  stopped  in  1970,  but  its  rate  could  slacken  to 
about  4%,  Coincident  with  a softening  in  overall  demand,  the  unemployment  rate 
is  destined  to  rise  particularly  through  the  first  half.  The  overall  Impact 
of  the  slowdown  should  be  relatively  mild;  a resurgence  in  business  activity 
is  anticipated  into  the  latter  months, 

A buoyant  strength  remains  within  the  capital  goods  markets*  This  is  an 
optimistic  note  for  Washington’s  structural  material  and  equipment  manufacturers. 
Spending  for  new  plant  and  equipment  is  projected  to  rise  9,7%  through  1970  to 
a level  exceeding  $78,13  billion.  That  margin  is  less  than  the  11.2%  increase 
estimated  for  1969,  but  greatly  exceeds  the  3*9%  gain  of  the  prior  year.  An 
"inflationary  psychology"  appears  to  have  overridden  such  adverse  considerations 
as  declining  profits,  tight  credit,  and  pending  repeal  of  the  7%  tax  credit 
on  business  equipment  purchases.  There  issues t ton  whether  actual  business 
spending  will  materialize  to  this  degree;  at  year-end*  industrial  firms  were 
operating  with  excess  capacity.*  Some  scaling  back  of  investment  plans  may  be 
necessary  as  the  grip  of  economic  restraint  heightens. 

THE  DECADE  OF  THE  SEVENTIES 


Clerrly,  the  decade  of  the  1970's  is  to  begin  at  a crawl.  This  period  of 
adjustment  in  cooling  an  overheated  economic  situation  should  prove  to  be 
short-lived  and  relatively  mild,  followed  by  strong  growth  along  a so'mder 
foundation  into  the  subsequent  period.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
l960’s  also  entered  at  a slow  pace  before  the  tempo  quickened  - in  fact, 
Washington  felt  the  drag  of  two  recessionary  periods,  one  in  1961  end  another 
in  1963-64*  The  outlook  beyond  these  coming  months  is  bright  and  promising. 

The  potential  exists  for  a growing  work  force,  continued  gains  in  productivity, 
and  tremendous  adyaTnces  in  technology.  ^ 
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K . 1 dent  If  i cat ion  of  Manpower  Problems 

OCCUPATIONAL  SHORTAGES  AND  SURPLUSES 

The  area  plans,  following*  should  be  consulted  for  specific  information  on 
occupational  shortages  and  surpluses.  The  best  available  indicator  of  statewide 
shortages  Is  the  data  developed  in  an  employer  survey  conducted  in  1966  in 
which  they  were  asked  to  project  their  occupational  needs  through  1971.  The 
information  was  obtained  from  a sample  of  employers,  covering  most  of  Washington 
State.  Only  Spokane  and  Clark  County  were  not  included  in  the  survey*  but  this 
exclusion  does  not  materially  affect  the  statewide  picture  of  occupational 
trends.  The  data  were  originally  published  for  seven  broad  areas  of  the  state 
in  a series  entitled  "Occupational  Manpower  Projections*  1966-1968-1971.” 

While  these  arc  not  based  on  current  information*  the  trends  by  occupation  for 
the  second  period  of  the  projection,  1968-1971,  closely  parallel  the  expected 
industrial  trends. 

’TT’ 

The  following  table  lists  all  occupations  for  which  a statewide  net  need  of  1,000 
or  more  in  three  year * was  projected.  Of  the  36  occupations  listed*  only  two 
required  a college  decree— registered  nurses  and  college  faculty  (some  managerial 
jobs  may  also  require  college).  Four  or  possibly  five  require  apprenticeship 
training*  and  two  or  three  *re  at  a skill  level  requiring  considerable  experi- 
ence. Generally  speaking,  aost  of  the  remaining  occupations  can  be  learned  on 
the  job  or  by  at  most  6 months  formalized  training  for  at  least  entry  to  the 
field. 

Yet*  for  many  of  the  occupations  which  require  minimal  training,  pay  levels  are 
comparatively .low.  Jobs  as  janitors,  maids*  and  kitchen  help*  for  example, 
may  be  better  than  welfare,  but  to  the  disadvantaged- -or  air,  ^rker  for  that 
matter — they  hardly  represent  a gateway  to  the  affluent  society. 

MAJOR  SHORTAGE  OCCUPATIONS  IN  WASHINGTON  STATE  BASED  ON  3 -YEAR  NET  NEED 

1968- 19  7’.'.  1/ 


Occupation  Net  Need 


Registered  Nurses  1*260 
Nurse  Aides  and  Attendants  2,450 
College  Administrators  and  Faculty  ■ 1*660 
Service  and  Trade  Managers  1*140 
Clerk  Typists  1,570 

Stock  Clerks  2,390 
Miscellaneous  Clerical  Occupations  1,530 
Cashiers  and  Tellers  2*230 
Receptionists  and  Telephone  Operators  ,1*590 
Mall  Clerks  and  Carriers  1*340 

Grocery  Salespeople  1*100 
Miscellaneous  Commodities  Salespeople  3*150 


(table  continued  on ‘‘hex t page) 


1/  Data  represent  employer  estimates  of  expansions  and  replacement  needs 
during  three-year  period.  Data  from  occupational  Manpower  Projections, 
Employment  Security  Department  for  seven  Washington  areas. 
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Occupation  Net  Heed 


Cashier  - Checkers  1,730 
Miscellaneous  Merchandising  Occupations  2,100 
Tr/mspor Lation  Equlpmeat  Salespeople  1,330 

Waiters  and  Waitresses  5,490 
Cook;.  3 , 060 
Kitchen  Help  2,260 
Hotel  and  Hospital  Maids  1,290 
Laundry  Occupations  1,040 

Janitors  and  Related  Workers  4,650 
Watchmen  and  Guards  1,280 
Carpenters  1 , 260 
Miscellaneous  Construction  Workers  1,000 
Machinists  and  Related  Machine  Workers  2,880 

Auto  Mechanics  2,840 
Truck  Drivers  3,460 
Dus  and  Taxi  Drivers  1,020 
Service  Station  Attendants  1,850 
Ore  and  Metal  Processing  Occupations;  Skilled  1,340 

Laborer  1 ,050 

Wood  Processing  Occupations , Skilled  1 ,390 
Pood  Processing  Occupations,  Unskilled  1,060 
Packaging  Occupations  2,400 
Moving  and  Storing  2,710 
Miscellaneous  Material  Handling  2,130 


The  foregoing  relates  exclusively  to  occupational  shortages*  Data  on  occupa- 
tional surpluses  is  scarce  and,  where  available,  is  less  reliable*  In  the 
past,  this ^information  was  derived  from  a count  of  work  registrations  in 
Employment  Service  offices^  Now  that  applicants  for  work  are  registered 
selectively,  many  job  read^  workers  being  provided  services  without  going 
through  the  traditional  work  registration  process,  local  office  files  no 
longer  provide  reliable  information  on  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  by 
occupation* 

The  above  notwithstanding,  information  la  available  *in  occupational  surpluses, 
although  it  is  not  quantitative*  Generally  speaking,  surpluses  exist  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  job  ladder*  As  the  occupation  1 skills  of  the  target  groups 
tend  to  cluster  at  this  level,  the  problem  is  significant.  Following  is  a 
partial  listing  of  occupational  surpluses; 

Routine  Clerical  Work;  The  continuing  mechanizing  and  automatization  of 
routine  clerical  occupations  have  affected  the  outlook  for  a number  of  entry 
clerical  jobs*  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  involving  transcribing 
data  from  one  form  to  another,  manipulative  operations  such  as  envelope 
stuffing,  and  simple  posting*  While  new  occupations  have  been  created  to 
keep  pace  with  advancing  technology,  their  skill  and  educational  requirements 
tend  to  exclude  the  very  workers  who  have  been  replaced. 
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Routine  Public  Contact  Work:  Seasonality  and  a trend  toward  self-service  in 

many  ret nil  sales  outlets,  contribute  to  a surplus  of  sales  clerks  and 
various  support  occupations  (e.g. , stock  clerks)  during  all  but  peak  buying 
periods* 

Agricultural  Work:  Seasonal i tv  and  continuing  mechanization  have  created 

surpluses  in  this  area*  Strictly  speaking,  automation  (involving  computer 
control  of  a mechanized  process)  has  not  significantly  affected  agriculture 
to  date. 

Semi-Skilled  Machine  Operating:  While  the  outlook  is  equally  bleak,  the 

surplus  of  workers  in  this  occupational  group  is  proportionally  smaller  than 
the  national  figure*  This  is  primari*  due  to  the  fact  that  Washington's 
largest  manufacturing  industry,  aerospace,  cannot  adapt  as  easily  to  the 
mas s -production  techniques  of  those  consumer  products  industries  turning 
out  hundred  of  thousands  of  identical  items. 

Bench  Work:  Shortages  *and  surpluses  of  electrical  assemblers  exist  in 

adjacent  areas  in  Washington.  Inadequate  public  transportation  and  variations 
in  the  cost  of  housing  are  the  primary  causal  factors*  For  example,  the 
movement  of  companies  engaged  in  light  manufacturing  to  suburban  areas  has 
resulted  in  a surplus  of  electrical  assemblers  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  while 
in  Redmond,  a satellite  community,  a shortage  exists* 

Unskilled  Labor:  The  surplus  of  unskilled  laborers  in  most  areas  of  the 

country  Is  such  that  no  elaboration  is  required  here*  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  Washington  follows  the  national  pattern. 

Aerospace  Workers:  Workers  in  virtually  all  classifications  in  aerospace 

are  currently  in  surplus  because  of  recent  and  continuing  payroll  reductions 
1 in  this  industry. 

target  group  PROBLEMS  IN  adjusting  to  the  job  market 

i 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  problems  identified  in  the  three  area  plans. 
It  will  be  noted  that  two  problems,  the  need  for  child  care  and  problems 
relating  to  transportation,  were  identified  in  all  three  plans.  Inadequate 
medical  or  health  services  and  insuf.icient  skills  were  identified  in  two. 
Beyond  these  each  of  the  area  plans  enumerated  a different  set  of  problems, 
resulting  in  a far  longer4!  1st  than  if  each  had  duplicated  the  others* 

In  addition  to  the  problems  listed  in  the  area  plans,  the  state  committee 
submits  the  following: 

Bonding:  The  inability  of  many' members  to  qualify  for  bonding  can 

limit  their  search  for  employment.  In  that  some  service  station 
attendants,  for  example,  must  be  bondable,  the  problem  can  be  seen 
as  one  that  exists  far  down  on  the  occupational  scale* 

Criminal  Records:  Criminal  and  arrest  records  can  be  a serious 

impediment  to  employment. 

Economic  Trends:  A stable  or  slightly  declining  economic  trend,  such 

as  is  predicted  for  the  near  future,  Is  a problem  to  members  of  the 
target  population.  The  disadvantaged  person  with  problems  is  less 
attractive  to  an  employer  when  he  can  fill  his  openings  with  the  fully 
qualified  unemployed* 
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TARGET  GROUP  PROBLEMS 


problem 

AREA 

Pi  an 

Seat  t Ui 

1 

.if  St.iU* 

Kvr  ft*  ( ( 

I'.-ti-irma 

— L 

Transportation 

X 

X 

"■  " “ ■*  1 1 

X 

Medical  or  Health  Service 

X 

X 

Child  Care 

X 

X 

X 

Housing 

X 

J- 

Legal* Services 

X 

Clothing  Needs 

X 

Minority  Status 

X 

- 

Welfare  Recipient  Status 

X 

Poor  Grooming 

X 

Insufficient  Skills 

X 

X 

Lack  of  Motlvlatlon 

X 

Low  Wages 

X 

Lack  of  Confidence 

X 

Poor  Work  Habits  & 

Attitudes 

X 

Lack  of  Family  Counseling 

X 

Cultural  Differences 

X 

Architectural  Barriers 

X 

Educational  Deficiencies 

x 

Apprenticeship  Require- 

ments 

X 

Limited  Financial 

Resources 

X 

Stereotypes 

X 

Limited  Training  Resource 

for  Under- Utilized  Non- 

Poor 

x 

Adjustment 

X 

F * Anticipated  Developments 

The  slowdown  in  the  state's  economy,  which  became  apparent  in  fiscal  1969,  is 
expected  to  continue  throughout  fiscal  1970  with  only  modest  recovery  in  late 
fiscal  1971,  Growth  in  employment  opportunities  will  be  insufficient  to  provide 
jobs  for  many  youth,  returning  servicemen,  and  persons  migrating  to  this  area*  ■ 
The  extent  of  the  decline  in  employment  growth  has  been  substantial*  At  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  1969,,  employment  was  nearly  46,000  above  its  yea^r  earlier 
total  but,  by  the  end  of  that  year,  the  year-to-year  margin  was  only  slightly 
over  28,000*  At  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  1970  (December),  the 
12 -month  growth  figure  had  dropped  to  around  16,000*  There  is  little  hope 
for  Improvement  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  1970;  in  fact,  the  outlook  is  for 
a further  slowdown  in  the  growth  of  employment  opportunities* 
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MANUFACTURING  (Fiscal  1969—285*8;  1970-269*1;  1971-260-3)*  Manufacturing  pay- 
rolls averaged  2,600  more  In  fiscal  1969  than  fiscal  1968,  but  during  the  last 
half  of  the  former  year  employment  in  basic  industries  was  falling  substantially 
below  year  earlier  totals,  and  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1969,  manufacturing  employ- 
ment was  5,200  lower  than  during  the  beginning  of  the  year*  Ibis  unfavorable 
trend  has  carried  over  into  fiscal  1970  and  will  continue  through  fiscal  1971* 

The  over-riding  cause  of  the  job  loss  is,  and  will  be,  the  decline  in  aerospace — 
Washington's  largest  manufacturing  industry*  Forecasts  indicate  manufacturing 
Jobs  will  fall  16,700  from  fiscal  year  1969  to  1970  and  an  additional  8,800  from 
fi«cal  1970  to  1971*  Nearly  all  of  the  losses  will  occur  in  aerospace. 

Lagging  and  Lumber  (Fiscal  1969—46,1;  1970—44*9;  1971—45*7).  Most  of 
fiscal  1969  was  an  exceptionally  good  year  for  lumber  and  wood  products  and 
employment  averaged  1,300  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  However,  by  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  1970  the  imposition  of  fiscal  and  monetary  restraints  to 
check  inflation  reduced  home  building  and  the  demand  for  lumber.  Temporary 
closures  and  short  workweeks  at  mills  became  cotmon.  Several  smaller  mills 
closed  and,  If  history  is  any  guide,  many  will  not  reopen  after  market 
conditions  Improve* 

In  fiscal  1970  lumber  employment  is  likely  to  average  1,200  below  the  previous 
year*  Assuming  predictions  that  monetary  restraints  will  be  eased  by  fiscal 
1971  will  occur,  the  lumber  industry  should  add  800  jobs  in  that  year* 

Larger  gains  are  not  likely  regardless  of  the  demand  for  wood  products  because 
of  increased  automation  at  mills  and  limitations  on  the  amount  of  lumber 
which  can  be  harvested* 

Metals  and  Machinery  (Fiscal  1969 — 37,6;  1970 — 39.4;  1971 — 40.5).  Employment 
in  the  industry  increased  2,700  between  fiscal  1968  and  1969,  Most  of  the 
gain  occurred  at  aluminum  plants  and  at  firms  producing  nonelectrical 
machinery.  Some  of  the  gains  In  machinery  have  been  related  to  aerospace 
subcontracts  and  the  amount  of  work  in  this  field  will  probably  decline  in 
the  forecast  period*  All  in  all,  it  appears  expansion  in  this  industry  will 
taper  off,  A gain  of  1,100  jobs  is  expected  in  the  industry  between  fiscal 
1970  and  1971, 


Aerospace  (Fiscal  1969—99,4;  1970 — 79,0;  1971 — 66.8),  Employment  in 
Washington's  largest  manufacturing  industry  fell  4,800  front  fiscal  1968  to 
1969,  Employment  in  the  industry  was1  already  down  to  83,900  in  December  1969 
(fiscal  1970)  when  Hie  Boeing  Company  announced  a substantial  cutback  for 
calendar  1970.  As  a result,  employment  in  fiscal  year  1970  is  expected  to 
average  20,400  below  the  previous  year,  and  fiscal  1971  will  see  aerospace 
employment  at  an  average  12,200  beliw  1970, 


Other  Transportation  Equipment  (Fiscal  1969—14.3;  1970—15*5;  1971—15*5). 
Growth  in  these  industries  is  quite  volatile  but  gains  since  1961  have 
averaged  approximately  800  per  year.  In  spite  of  the  slowdown  in  the  national 
economy,  data  in  the  fj^st  few  months  of  fiscal  1970  indicate  an  industry 
payroll  level  of  around  15,500  for  the  entire  year.  No  increase  is  probable 
in  e seal  1971.  Equipment  orders  from  the  North  Slope  area  of  Alaska  will 
probably  counteract  losses  due  to  the  national  economic  slowdown  and  fewer 
orders  from  the  Defense  Department, 


Food  Products  (Fiscal  1969—30,0;  1970 — 30,3;  1971 — 30.4),  Overcapacity  has 
been  noted  in  some  lines  of  canning  and  a few  plant  closures  have  occurred. 
Little  increase  is  indicated  in  fiscal  1970,  New  plants  will  open  in  eastern 
Washington  in  fiscal  1971,  butthis  may  force  some  less  efficient  plants  to 
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Paper  Products  (FLscal  1969—19.8;  1970—20.5;  1971—21.3).  Unlike  lumber 
end  wood  products,  pulp  and  paper  has  moved  from  a position  of  excess  capacity 
to  a point  where  more  capacity  is  needed*  The  Indus tryTs  problem  now  is 
finding  a sufficient  supply  of  raw  material;  a decline  in  lumber  production 
means  less  wood  chips  for  pulp.  However , employment  In  the  industry  should 
Increase  700  in  fiscal  1970  and  an  additional  800  in  fiscal  1971. 

Chemicals  and  Petroleum  (Fiscal  1969 — 7.6;  1970 — 7.7;  1971 — 7*8).  A number 
of  new  refineries  will  be  built  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  in  the  next  decade 
to  handle  Alaskan  oil*  The  first  will  be  completed  in  late  1971  (fiscal  1972) 
arT  employ  approximately  400.  Growth  in  both  chemicals  and  petroleum  in  the 
it.-crim  will  be  moderate*  Labor-management  disputes  idled  an  average  of  100 
workers  during  fiscal  1969. 

Other  Manufacturing  (Fiscal  1969 — 31.0;  1970—31,8;  1971 — 32.3).  This  group 
which  Includes  apparel,  printing,  furniture,  and  stone-clay-glass  products 
will  continue  to  grow  with  the  area's  population  since  their  major  markets 
are  tied  to  the  Northwest.  Penetration  of  national  markets  is  limited  for 
furniture  and  apparel  since  major  competition  is  from  firms  located  in  the 
south  where  wages  are  considerably  lower.  Increases  In  the  minimum  wage, 
however,  have  improved  the  positions  of  Washington  firms. 

MINING  (Fiscal  1969 — 1.6;  1970 — 1.7;  1971 — 1.7)*  Most  activity  in  this  industry 
continues  to  be  in  stone  and  gravel  quarrying.  Increased  prices  and  demand  for 
nonferrous  metals  may  Increase  employment  somewhat  in  fiscal  1970  and  1971,  but 
this  resource  in  Washington  State  is  limited. 

CONSTRUCTION  (Fiscal  1969—58*4;  1970 — 58*0;  1971—58.0).  Construction  employ- 
ment was  at  all  time  highs  during  fiscal  1969  in  spite  of  sharp  reductions  in 
home  building  because  of  the  limited  availability  of  loanable  funds  and  Interest 
rates  which  soared  to  the  highest  levels  in  100  years,  Commercial  and  public 
construction  projects  more  than  took  up  the  slack  from  the  decline  in  home 
building,  but  the  second  half  of  fiscal  1970  may  see  construction  employment  fall 
below  year  earlier  levels.  The  current  momentum,  however,  should  limit  the  loss 
in  fiscal  1970  to  500.  Construction  activity  should  benefit  from  an  expected 
easing  of  fiscal  policies  in  fiscal  1971,  but  employment  is  not  expected  to 
increase  because  of  high  vacancy  rates  In  Western  Washington. 

TRANSPORTATION,  COMflJNICATIONS,  AND  UTILITIES -‘(Fiscal  1969—73.0;  1970—74*3; 

1971 — 74*7).  Employment  in  this  category  rose  a substantial  2,900  from  fiscal 
1968  to  1969.  Military  shipments  to  Viet  Nam,  log  shipments  to  Japan,  movement 
of  more  people  and  goods  was  evident  by  rail,  air,  and  highway.  The  largest 
Increase,  however,  was  In  communications  and  utilities  which  are  tied  directly 
to  population  and  business  growth.  Recently  the  movement  of  logs  to  Japan  has 
declined  and  a lessening  of  shipments  to  Viet  Nam  is  probable*  A slowdown  of 
business  expansion  will  be  reflected  by  less  growth  in  transportation*  Utilities 
employment  will  continue  to  expand  since  it  must  build  for  the  long  term,  but  the 
growth  in  communications  will  drop  if  the  movement  of  people  to  this  state  in 
search  of  jobs  declines  as  expected.  Transport at  ion- utilities  employment  will 
probably  increase  1,300  from  fiscal  1969  to  1970  and  400  from  fiscal  1970  to  1971* 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  AND  REAL  ESTATE  (Fiscal  1969—57*0;  1970—59.0;  1971—59.3) 

The  economic  and  population  expansion  of  the  past  few  years  has  boosted  activity 
in  this  group  tremendously.  Percentagewise,  it  has  been  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing Industries.  Between  fiscal  1968  and  1969  a gain  of  3,700  jobs  was  noted. 

As  mentioned  before,  however,  the  economy  is  due  to  slow  down  and  so  is  the 
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population  growth.  Real  estate  activity,  especially  speculative  building,  has 
been  hurt  by  high  Interest  rates  and  it  would  seem  the  establishment  of  new 
branch  banks  would  begin  to  taper  off.  Growth  in  the  industry  is  not  due  to  stop, 
though,  and  gains  of  2,000  and  3Q0  are  forecast  for  fiscal  1970  and  1971, 
respectively. 

TRADE  (Fiscal  1969-.241.3;  1S7Q— 249.4;  1971—252.6).  The  downward  trend  in 
manufacturing  activity  in  fiscal  1969  did  nor  prevent  trade  from  posting  a gain 
of  10,400  from  the  preceding  year  and  so  far  in  1970  it  has  continued  to  grow. 

The  explanation  for  this  phenomenon  includes,  in  part,  the  normal  lag  between 
employment  changes  in  basic  industries  and  resulting  changes  in  the  trade  and 
service  areas  and  the  fact  that  trade  establishments  had  numerous  unfilled  open- 
ings prior  to  the  downturn  in  manufacturing. 

Nationally,  trade  has  reacted  to  the  fiscal  a*><3  monetary  restraints  now  in  effect. 
Sales  are  up  from  year  earlier  levels  but  only* because  of  inflated  prices.  The 
actual  movement  of  goods  is  reported  to  be  lower,  Washington  state  will  not 
escape  the  national  trend.  Growth  will  continue  due  to  population  pressure,  but 
at  a reduced  pace.  Trade  employment  will  probably  increase  8,100  from  fiscal  1969 
to  1970  and  3,200  between  fiscal  1970  and  1971, 

h 

SERVICE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  (Fiscal  1969-. 164.1;  1970—169,5;  1971—171.7).  Employ- 
ment in  the  service  and  miscellaneous  category  rose  11,100  between  fiscal  1968 
and  1969,  Major  gains  were  in  health  services  where  numerous  nursing  homes  were 
built  and  countless  hospitals  were  expanded  to  meet  increased  usage  by  the  elderly 
following  passage  of  Medicare,  Sizable  gains  were  also  noted  at  motels-hotels 
and  at  amusement  establishments  prompted  by  an  Increasingly  affluent  and  mobile  - 
population.  All  other  sectors  of  the  service  Industry  also  posted  significant 
gains. 

■■ 

Population  pressures  alone  assure  further  expansion  in  service  industries,  but 
a more  moderate  rate  of  expansion  is  indicated  for  fiscal  1970  and  1971,  The 
first  few  months  of  fiscal  1970  indicated  a definite  slowdown  in  their  rate  of 
growth.  Factors  behind  the  lower  growth  rate  may  be  that  the  Industry's  initial 
reaction  to  Medicare  is  over,  migration  to  this  state  by  those  In  search  of  jobs 
may  already  be  on  the  decline,  and  service  establishments  wishing  to  expand 
are  probably  finding  it  difficult  to  raise  funds  in  todayfe  money  market.  Fore- 
casts call  for  service  employment  to  increase  3,400  between  fiscal  1969  and  1970 
and  2,200  between  fiscal  1970  and  1971, 

GOVERNMENT  (Fiscal  1969—234,5;  1970—244,7;  1971—254,9),  Government  payrolls 
Increased  9*500  between  fiscal  1968  and  1969,  Unlike  other  areas  of  employment, 
government  is  expected  to  continue  its  expansion  due  to  the  increasing  complexity 
of  modern  life.  Government  payrolls  will  probably  rise  10,200  In  both  fiscal 
1970  and  1971, 

AGRICULTURE  (Fiscal  1969—63,6;  1970—64,5;  1971—641.),  The  long  range  trend 
in  farm  employment  continues  to  be  downward  with  more  land  being  taken  out  of 
production  for  industrial  sites  and  housing  developments,  more  large1  and  fewer 
small  farms*  and  increased  mechanization.  Fiscal  1969  employment  in  agriculture 
was  3,600  below  that  of  the  previous  year  because  of  a small  apple  crop  and 
losses  in  soft  fruits  as  well  as  the  above  factors.  Employment  totals  in  fiscal 
1970  will  show  some  improvement  because  of  the  record  apple  harvest  this  fall, 
although  weather  factors  and  crop  timing  in  the  last  half  of  1970  could  play  an 
offsetting  role. 

Continued  mechanization  and  other  long  range  considerations  already  mentioned  will 
nrohahlv  lower  farm  emolovinent  between  fiscal  1970  and  1971, 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASHINGTON  STATE 
FISCAL  YEAR  AVERAGES* 

1969  AND  PROJECTED  1970  AND  1971 
(in  Thousands) 


Net  Gain 


Fiscal 

Year  Averages 

1969  to 

1970  to 

1969 

i?7p 

1971 

1970 

1971 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT * . * . * 

1325*7 

1336*6 

1343.3 

+ 10*9 

6.7 

Nonfarm  Wage  and  Salary 

1115.8 

1125.7 

1133.2 

+ 

9.9 

+ 

7.5 

Manufacturing. 

285.8 

269.1 

260.3 

- 

16.7 

• 

8.8 

Lumber  and  wood  products. 

46.1 

44.9 

45*7 

- 

1.2 

.8 

Metals  and  machinery 

37.6 

39*4 

40.5 

+ 

1.8 

+ 

lr  A lr 

Aerospace 

Other  transportation 

99.4 

79.0 

66.8 

20*4 

+* 

12*2 

equipment  

14*3 

15.5 

15.5 

+ 

1.2 

0.0 

Other  durable  goods 

12.6 

13.0 

13.3 

+ 

.4 

+ 

*3 

Food  products 

30.0 

30.3 

30.4 

+ 

.3 

.1 

Paper  products 

19.8 

20.5 

21.3 

+ 

.7 

+ 

.8 

Chemicals  and  petroleum*. 

7,6 

7.7 

7.8 

+ 

.1 

+ 

.1 

Other  nondurable  goods..* 

18.4 

18*8 

19.0 

+ 

.4 

+ 

.2 

Mining. 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

+ 

.1 

0.0 

Construction. 

58.5 

58.0 

58.0 

- 

.5 

0.0 

Transp. , Comm. , & Util 

73.0 

74.3 

74.7 

+ 

1.3 

*4 

Trade 

241*3 

249.4 

252.6 

+ 

6.1 

+ 

3.2 

Fin.  * Ins.,  & Real  Est.... 

57.0 

59.0 

59.3 

+ 

2.0 

.3 

Services. . * . . * + 

164.1 

169*5 

171.7 

+ 

5.4 

+ 

2.2 

Government * 

234.5 

244.7 

254.9 

+ 

10.2 

+ 

10.2 

Agriculture. . * 

63.6 

64.5 

64.1 

+ 

.9 

- 

.4 

Self-Employed  and  Other 

146.3 

146.4 

146.9 

+ 

.1 

- 

*7 

G.  Target  Populations 

For  purposes  of  uniformity*  and  to  facilitate  the  merging  of  data  In  the  state 
summary,  the  three  area  commit tees  used  the  same  target  group  designations  with 
one  exception*  The  Seattle -Everett  comnlttee*  wishing  to  emphasize  the  problems 
of  the  undercut 11 lzed  poor,  has  divided  the  target  groups  Disadvantaged' Adults 
and  Disadvantaged  Youth  (as  used  in  the  Tacoma  and  Balance  of  State  Plans)  Into 
three  target  groups:  Disadvantaged  Unemployed  Adults,  Disadvantaged  Unemployed 

Youth,  and  Under-Utilized  Poor*  Otherwise  the  target  groups  are  defined  in  gll 
three  plans  as  follows: 

r 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  - All  recipients  of  public  ass is ranee  (AFDC  and 
1 other)  who  could  'be  presumed  to  benefit  from  manpower  services.  Excluded  are 
1 those  unable  to  work  because  of  advanced  age  or  permanent  total  disability. 


j 

/ 
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PHYSICALLY,  EMOTIONALLY,  OR  SOCIALLY  DISABLED  - Persons  who  cannot  seek  or 
retain  employment  without  services  related  to  the  correction  of  a physical, 
emotional*  or  social  handicap;  or*  if  the  handicap  Is  uncorrectible , other 
services  such  vocational  training,  enabling  entry  into  an  occupation  in 
which  the  handicap  does  not  seriously  impair  performance* 

RESERVATION  INDIANS  - All  persons  so  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs* 
Indians  not  classified  as  reservation  residents  are  reported  under  the  other 
target  groups  as  appropriate* 

MIGRANT  WORKERS  - Migrant  workers  who  move  from  place  to  place  following  crops* 
Included  In  this  target  group  are  "settled- in"  migrants*  persons  who  have 
dropped  the  pattern  of  migrancy  but  who  are  still  primarily  engaged  In  agri- 
cultural work  and  who  are  still,  through  identification,  a part  of  the  migrant 
milieu.  Members  of  this  target  group  are  predominately  Mexlcan-Amer leans, 

DISADVANTAGED  ADULTS  4 Poor  adult  persons  who  meet  the  dlsadvantagement  criteria 
but  who  do  not  readily  fall  into  one  of  the  classifications  above* 

DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  - Persons  under  22  who  are  poor  and  meet  the  disadvantagement 
criu*rLa*  Youth  are  somewhat  less  likely  to  be  placed  In  other  classifications 
than  are  the  disadvantaged  unemployed  adults*  As  many  programs  have  been 
designated  specifically  to  meet  their  needs,  most  have  been  placed  In  this 
target  group* 

PERSONS  WITH  LESS  THAN  EIGHTH  GRADE'  ACHIEVEMENT  - 'This  target  group  is  defined 
adequately  by  Its  title*  However,  unlike  the  groups  listed  above,  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  "subtract  It  out11  In  order  to  avoid  overlapping  or  duplication* 
Moreover*  while  many  of  the  disadvantaged  have  less  than  an  eighth  grade 
achievement  level,  not  all  persons  In  this  target  group  meet  the  dlsadvantagement 
criteria*  Neither  methodology  nor  data  are  available  to  resolve  these  problems* 
The  target  group  Is  Included  for  the  purpose  of  Incorporating  Adult,  Basic 
Education  programs  into  the  plan* 

UNDER-UTILIZED  NON -POOR  PERSONS  - Persons  who  are  operating  significantly 
below  their  potential  vocational  and  ecc  omlc  level  because  of  past  dis- 
advantagement, hardship  situations,  or  other  reasons  such  as  minority  group 
status* 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  target  group  data  In  the  area  plans*  As 
noted  above*  the  final  category,  Under -Utilized  Poor,  has  been  used  only  by 
the  Seottle-Everett  Committee  and  Is  a fur the**  breakout  of  the  disadvantaged 
adults  and  youth  groups.  Accordingly,  the  e es  in  the  Seattle-Everett 

column  for  adults  and  youth  will  show  only  1 .umber  of  Disadvantaged  Adults 

and  Disadvantaged  Youth  who  are  unemployed*  ' 
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STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Tat get  populations  in  mid- Fiscal  Year  1970 


Target  Group 

Balance 
of  State 

Seattle- 

Everett 

Tacoma 

— 

Total 

Residents,  Target  Areas 

N/A 

15,000* 

INA 

15,000* 

Public  Assistance  Recipients 

16,721 

7,632 

2,616 

26,969 

Physically,  Emotionally,  or 
Socially  Disabled 

22,647 

12,800 

6,000 

41,447 

Reservation  Indians 

2,565 

920 

313 

3,798 

Disadvantaged  Adnlts 

12,795 

8,142 

3,200 

24,137 

Disadvantaged  Yonth 

9,966 

3,658 

1,100 

14,724 

Migrant  Workers 

6,200 

N/A 

N/A 

6,200 

Prison  Inmates 

N/A 

N/A  ! 

1,360 

1,360 

Under -Utilized  Non- Poor 

33,806 

10,500 

2,400 

46:706 

Persons  With  Less  Than 
Eighth  Grade  Achievement 

115,524* 

60,691* 

26,000* 

202,215* 

Under -Utilized  Poor 

N/A 

36,100  ; 

NA  i 

36,100 

Total 

104,700 

79,752 

16,989 

201,441 

■s. 

* Figures  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  duplicated  in  whole  or  in  part  under 
other  target  groups  and  are  not  incorporated  in  column  totals. 


H.  Inventory  of  Current  Manpower  Programs 

SuDEnary  tables  and  accompanying:  explanations  will  be  found  in  the  appendix 
beginning  on  page  IS, 

X,  Suggested  Priorities  and  Program  Needs 

PROGRAM  NEEDS;  In  this  section  of  the  plan*  the  area  canal t tee  is  asked  to 
estimate  the  number  of  persons  who  will  be  served  in  the  npcoming  fiscal  year. 
The  estimate  is  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  existing  federal  programs 
will  continue  at  current  levels  and  shonld  ntlll2e  the  projections,  contained 
elsewhere  in  the  plan,  of  non- federally  assisted  program  resources  and  federal 
carry-over  fnnds.  This  the  area  committees  have  done,  and  in  so  doing  have 
identified  as  well  a portion  of  the  ntmet  need  for  Fiscal  Year  1971,  The 
critical  word  in  the  foregoing  sentence  is  ’'portion^1  Not  all  of  the  unmet 
need  has  been  identified,  as  an  analysis  of  the  methodology  employed  will 
indicate.  Briefly  this  methodology  is  as  follows; 

¥ 

a.  Estimate  the  size  of  cnrrent  target  populations,. 

b.  Estimate  the  number  of  persons  expected  to  be  served  in  the  balance  of  the 
cnrrent  fiscal  year, 

c.  Subtract  b,  from  a,  to  determine  the  size  of  the  target  popnlations  at  the 
beginning  of  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

d.  Estimate  the  number  of  persons  to  be  served  in  the  npcoming  fiscal  year 

from;  (1)  non- federally  assisted  programs;  (2)  federal  carry-over  funds; 
and  (3'  federal  programs  for  thf^iijy^Qlng  fiscal  year  assuming  their 
continuation  at  cnrrent  levels. 
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*.  Subtract  d.  from  c.  in  order  to  determine  how  many  people  will  not  be 
served  by  the  program  resources  projected  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year, 

(By  using  ti.e  above  paragraph  letters  algebraically,  the  equation  may  be  stated 
thus:  (a-b)-d  = e.  The  simplicity  of  the  equation  adds  to  its  appeal.  However* 

a number  of  important  factors  have  been  omitted,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  continuation 
of  the  List.) 

f.  The  number  of  persons  who  solve  their  own  problems,  thereby  removing  themselves 
from  the  target  populations. 

g.  The  number  of  persons  whose  problems  develop  after  the  target  population 
estimate  has  been  ir«fie  and  who  chus  enter  the  population  untallied.  If 

h.  Regional  and  national  economic  trends  and  their  impact  on  the  labor  market* 

i.  The' number  of  persons  who  are  served  by  a manpower  program  but  who,  because 
of  the  complexity  of  their  problems  or  other  factors,  remain  unemployed. 

j.  The  number  of  persons  who  have  been  or  will  be  served  by  more  than  one 
program  before  their  manpower  problem  resolved*  and  the  average  number 
of  programs  they  will  receive  services  from 

The  above  list  is  not  exhaustive.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  problems  of  manpower 
planning  can  add  to  it.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  enumerate  the  factors  that  should 
be  considered  in  arriving  at  & -easonably  accui  te  estimate  of  the  unmet  need 
for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year.  Unfortunately , while  easily  identified,  such 
factors  arf*  not  as  easily  translated  into  numerical  estimates.  At  present,  area 
and  state  coemitte *s  have  the  data  gathering  and  analytic  capabilities  to  make 
acceptable  estimates  for  only  a portion  of  the  factors  identified  above.  They 
are  unable,  for  example*  to  project  in  advance  the  number  oc  nersens  who  will 
solve  their  own  problems  and  remove  themselves  from  the  tar£  : populations, 
the  number  of  persons  whose  problems  will  develop  after  the  target  population 
estimates  have  been  made  and  will  thus  enter  the  population  untailied,  the  number 
of  persons  whose  problems  will  not  be  solved  by  one  program  and  who  will  thus 
remain  unemployed,  or  the  number  of  persons  who  will  He  served  by  *aore  than 
one  program  b°£ore  their  manpower  problem  is  soiled  and  the  average  number  of 
programs  they  will  receive  services  from. 

Ar  suggested  by  the  above,  area  committees  were  unable  to  arrive  at  estimates 
of  the  total  unme:  need  for  Fiscal  Year  1971*  However,  unmet  needs  are  shown 
on  page  24  of  the  Balance  of  State  Area  Flan*  pages  26  and  27  of  the  Sea t tie - 
Everett  Area  Plan*  and  on  page  18  of  the  Tacoma  Area  Flan.  These  figures  were 
arrived  at  by  using  the  methodology,  contained  in  sub- paragraphs  a.  through  e.* 
above.  As  such,  they  represent  die  carry-over  unmet  need  rather  than  the  total 
unmet  need  and  should  be  so  regarded. 


1 


1/  The  suggestion  that  the  groups  identified  in  and  g.  are  numerically 

equivalent  and  thereby  cancel  each  other  out  is  naiv^,  ignoring  su-'i  factors 
ns  general  economic  trends,  the  industrial  base  of  a , tl  mature  and 

ratio  of  occupational  shortages  and  mrpluses;,  and  so  forth. 
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SUGGESTED  PRIORITIES  FOR  PROVIDING  SERVICES  TO  PROBLEM  GROUPS : At  present, 

the  Balance  of  ‘tate  Area  Plan  is  developed  by  the  state  committee  utilizing 
the  input  from  local  canoittees.  Accordingly,  the  material  on  priorities  on 
pages  24  and  25  of  the  Balance  of  State  Area  Plan  reflects  the  thinking  of 
the  state  committee.  As  the  instructions  contained  in  ICI  71-1  state  that  the 
1 'statewide  summary  should  not  repeat  information  in  th^  attached  area  plans',11 
the  suggested  priorities  will  not  be  described  again  although  they  should  be 

considered  as  included  in  this  section  by  reference. 

* 

SUGGEST IOHS  FOR  IMPROVING  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  OF  HOW  TO  IMPROVE 
THE  MIX  OF  PROGRAM  RESOURCES:  As  discussed  in  tfc'  Balance  of  State  section  of 

the  plan*  a considerable  improvement  in  program  activities  wouM  result  from  a 
de categorization  of  federal  manpower  program  funds.  Such  a decategorization 
would  also  facilitate  improvements  in  the  mix  of  program  resources. 

T 

A major  improvement  In  the  delivery  of  manpower  services  (and  one  which  would 
help  fill  the  data  gaps  identified  on  page  15,  above)  would  be  the  development 
of  a statewide  data  processing  system  designed  to  track  manpower  program  clients. 
To  operate  effectively*  such  a system  should  provide  the  following: 

1,  By  fiscal  year,  the  names  and  other  relevant  characteristics  of  all  persons 
who  are  or  have  been  enrolled  in  r manpower  program,  or  who  have  received 
certain  manpower  services,  such  as  counseling  or  a medical  evaluation. 

2,  The  system  should  be  devisee  in  such  a way  that  a print-out  on  a given 
person  will  indicate: 

a.  Present  status  as  it  relates  to  manpower  programs; 

b.  Previous  manpower  services  or  program  enrollments; 

c.  Projected  additional  programs  or  services  following  termination 
of  present  status; 

d',  Other  selected  characteristics  such  as  age,  sex,  disadvantagement , 
and  race. 

3,  In  addition,  the  system  should  be  of  sufficient  flexibility  so  that  the 
following  can  be  obtained: 

a,  The  number  of  persons  involved  in  more  than  one  program.  This  should 
provide  information  on  both  the  number  of  programs  and  the  agencies 
involved • 

b.  The  total  number  of  persons  provided  manpower  services  in  a 'given 
fiscal  year.  At  present,  information  is  available  only  on  the  total 
number  of  enrollments.  As  many  persons  are  enrolled  in  -more  than  one 
program  'in  a year,  this  figure  does  not  actually  show  a true  total  of 
persons  served.  This  information  should  be  available  by  selected 
characteristics  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  number  cf  persons 

In  each  target  group  served. 
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o.  fn  addition,  when  needed  for  research  or  other  purposes,  it  would  be 

possible  to  obtain  the  characteristic s of  enrollees  in  any  given  program. 

d.  If  followup  Information  on  client  or  trainee  success  were  incorporated 
into  the  system,  data  would  be  available  for  statistical  research  into 
the  effects  of  various  combinations  of  services.  It  could  be  determined, 
tor  exampltr;  If  a series  of  programs  (such  as  NYC,  Job  Corps,  QJT)  would 
tend  to  be  more  predictive  of  success  for  a given  type  of  client  than 
fewer  programs  or  a different  combination  or  sequence  of  them. 

While  the  design  of  the  system  would  require  the  services  of  a systems  analyst 
working  with  representatives  of  various  manpower  agencies,  certain  operations 
that  will  be  necessary  can  be  identified  at  this  point*  Th_se  operations  will 
require  the  participation  of  all  manpower  agencies  and  will  consist  primarily 
of  providing  required  lnpuf:*  Business  machine  cards  would  probably  be  suitable 
for  this  purpose  and  would  be  used  to  indicate  initial  and  subsequent  services, 
by  an  agency.  This  initial f submittal  would  contain4 basic  characteristic  data 
in  addition  to  information  on  the  client's  enrollment  in  a program*  Subsequent 
cards  submitted  o,\  a client  would  show  only  name,  social  security  number 
(foi  identification)  , and  i -hat ever  change  in  status  (or  characteristic  data) 
is  being  reported.  It  would  also  be  possible  to  program  the  system  in  such 
a .way  that  an  agency,  enrolling  an  applicant  for  the  first  time,  could  run  a 
check  with  the  data  processing  facility  to  determine  if  basic  data  had  already 
been  incorporated  in  the  system  by  another  agency  or  department.  This  could 
become  an  important  function  of  che  system  in  that  an  agency,  contemplating 
providing  a manpower  service,  could  receive  a print -out  on  the  client's  manpower 
service  brckgrovnd,  The  agency  could  thereby  avoid  the  unnecessary  duplication 
of  services  that  now  sometimes  occurs . In  that  other  agencies  that  had  worked 
with  the  client  would  be  identified,  such  a print -out  would  a-lso  identify,  to 
authorised  professionals,  other  potential  sources  of  valuable  information  about 
the  client* 

H 

it  will  be  seen  from  the  aoove  that  a system  enabling  manpower  agencies  to  pool 
their  information  about  program  clients  would  provide  planners  with  much  valuable 
data  about  linkages,  unmet  needs,  successful  and  unsuccessful  program  sequences* 
target  groups,  and  so  forth.  The  system  as  described  would  be  particularly 
valuable  In  the  preparation  of  Fart  A of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Flan  for  it 
would  serve  to  replace  educated  guesses  of  varying  degrees  of  accuracy  with  solid , 
reliable  statistical  data. 
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Section  Bias. 

f 

State  of  Washington  CAMPS  planning  districts  and 

directory  of  committee  chairmen  *...***..*;.**..*.  19 

TABLE  A - State  of  Washington  portion  of  National 

OJT  Contract 22 

TABLE  B * State  of  Washington  OJT  Contracts 23 

TABLE  C - Directory  of  Occupational  Programs, 

Vocational  Technical  Institutes * . 24 


r + v 

TABLE  D - Inventory  of  Vocational  Preparatory  Programs* 

Washington  State  Board  for  Community  College  Education. *30 

TABLE  E - State  Department  of  Health  Training  Programs  . .*  50 

Methodology  employed  in  estimating  target  populations  «...  59 


Tables  C and  D,  above  are  provided  to  show  the  range 
■ of  vocational  training  opportunities  available  through- 
out the  state*  This  is  responsive  to  the  request  under 
Item  I in  the- format  outline  (ICI  71-1)  that  the 
committee  provide  estimates  of  the  capacity  of  vocational 
educational  and  preparation  facilities  to  meet  area  needs* 

Table  E is  included  to  show  the  wide  range  of  training 
being  offered  by  the  State  Department  of  Health* 


( 
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STA1E  OF  WASHINGTON 
CAMPS  PLANNING  DISTRICTS 


AREA  CAMPS  COMMITTEES 


District  Boundaries 
County  Lines 
CAMPS  Designated  Areas 


District 

Onmnittee  Number. 


Chairman  (Title 

and  Affiliation)  Address 


Sc-uttlc-Everett  4A 


To  cornel 


4B 


Abcrdue^n- 

Raymond 


2 


Howard  R,-  Diahman 
Field  Supervisor 
Employment  Securit 


Arnold  A.  Hirsekorn 
Manager 


Employment  Security 


1933  Fifth  Avenue 
Seattle/ Wash.  93101 


1313  Tacoma  Ave*  South 
Tacoma t Wash,  93402 


Fred  L*  Pederson  P,  0,  Box  600 

Manager  Aberdeen*  Wash,  98520 

Employment  Security 


Hroroerton 

4C 

Mr$,  Virginia  Hannig 

P,  0.  Box  519 

Manager 

Biemerton,  Wash*  98310 

Employment  Security 

Centro  1 i a- 
0] yn  p i a 


5 

* Hugh  S*  Allen 

P.  0.  Box  609 

Manager 

Centralis,  Wash.  98531 

Employment  Security 

2398 
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Cninmi  t tec 

District 

Number^ 

Chairman  (Title 
and  Affiliation) 

Address 

Control i a - 

Olympia  (Cont . ) 

5 

* John  Wilimarth 

Counselor  - Registrar 
Olympia  Vocational 
Technical  Institute 

317  East  4th  Street 
Olympia,  Wash.  98501 

Colville 

11 

Marvin  L.  Ray 
Manager 

Employment  Security 

P.  0.  Box  112 
Colville,  wash,  99114 

Longview 

6B 

Joe  A.  Johnson 
Manager 

Employment  Security 

P.  0.  Box  849 
Longview,  Wash,  98632 

4 Dean  Gregorius 

County  Administrator 
Dept,  of  Public  Assist, 

P,  0.  Box  120 
Kelso » Wash,  98626 

Moses  Lake-Ephratfl 

9 

* John  W*  Rea 
Manager 

Employment  Security 

P.  0.  Box  M 

Mjses  Lake,  Wash,  98837 

# 

* Harold  D,  Bliss 
Manager 

Employment  Security 

P.  0.  Box  1176 
Ephrata,  wash*  98823 

Mount  Vernon  - 
Bellingham 

3 

H.  S.  Langetihorst 
Manager 

Employment  Security 

P*  0.  Box  160 

Mt*  Vernon,  Wash.  98273 

\ 

if  Paul  J,  Grandquis 
Manager 

Employment  Security 

P.  0,  Box  938 
Bellingham,  Wash,  98225 

Pasco 

10 

Charles  A,  Vqdder 
Manager 

Employment  Security 

P,  0.  Box  2567 
Pasco,  Wash,  99301 

pore  Angeles 

1 

John  S,  Spade 
Manager 

Employment  Security 

P,  0*  Box  992 

Port  Angeles,  Wash.  98362 

Spokane 

12 

Morris  ?..  SI  won* 
Manager 

Employment  Security 

N,  1206  Howard  Street 
Spokane,  Wash,  99201 

Vancouver 

6A 

Edwin  S.  Warding 
Manager 

Employment  Sue or tty 

P.  0,  Box  1536 
Vancouver,  Wash,  93663 

Walla  Walla 

13 

Leonard  a.  Truss 
Manager 

Employment  Security 

?.  0,  Drawer  H 

Walla  Walla,  Wash,  99362 

* Co-Chairman 
Vico~Chairman 

2333 

21 
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District 

Chairman  (Title 

Committee  Number 

and  Affiliation) 

Address 

W<- note  hoe  - 7 

S.  Wayne  Wardle 

P,  0.  Box  1089 

Okanogan 

Manager 

Employment  Security 

Wenatchee,  Wash.  98SC1 

Yakima  - Ellensburg  * 8 

Robert  A,  Clarke 

P.  0.  Box  2458 

Topped ish 

Manager 

Employment  Security 

Yakima,  Wash.  98902 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 

State  of  Washington  Portion  o£  National  MDTA/OJT  Contracts 


CONTRACT  NUMBER 

AGENCY 

FUND 

SOURCE 

AMOUNT 

TARGET  GROUP 

NUMBER 
SERVE 0 

USMET 

NEED 

CARRY  OVER 
FUNDS 

32-8-0032-000 

Brotherhood  of 
Marine  Officers 

D0L 

$ 2r958 

INA 

3 

INA 

INA 

09-7-0026-000 

Social  Develop. 

Corpora Mrtn 

nm. 

TNA 

INA 

up  to 
285  , 

TNA 

TNA 

15-9-0022-000 

Auto  Service 
Industry  Assoc. 

DOL 

INA 

INA 

INA 

INA 

INA 

09-9-0035-000 

Natl.  Tool,  Die 
& Mach.  Ap. 

dol/hew 

:ocP 

7 5 506 

TNA 

1 5 

IMA 

INA 

34-9-0011-000 

National  Urban 
League.  Inc. 

DOL 

377.142 

Underemployed  atid  un- 
Pintii  uved  rti  ^advantap^d . 

300 

INA 

INA 

F- 

15-8-0004-000 

Plast.  & Cement 
Int. ; Cement  Assi 

DOL/HEW 

>c. 

TNA 

■ ■ V 

TNA 

10 

INA 

INA 

N-J-96 

RCA  Service  Co. 

ldol/hew 

9,294 

Underemployed  and  un- 
employed. 

18 

INA 

INA 

09-8-0068-000 

OEC-0-8-018007 

International 
.Carp*  & Joiners 

SOL/HEW 

101.354 

Underemployed  and  un- 
emoloved. 

642 

TNA 

TNA 

15-0-0010-000 

Oper.  Plasterers 

flpi nenf  Mfl&nn*1 

nm 

4,320 

INA 

L5  ! 

TNA 

TNA 

inti.  Assoc.  & 
Portland  Com.  Asi 

inn 

09-8-0011-000 

Institute  of  Scrj 
Trnti  A 

tp 

DOL 

1.372. 

Unemployed  and  under- 
employed. 

2 

INA 

INA 

34-8-0051-000 

Envelope  Mfg, 

Association 

DOL 

2^589 

Unemployed  and  under- 
employed. * 

4 

INA 

-LM 

Natl;  OJT/MDTA 

ojsdol) 

Natl.  Assoc,  for 
Retard.  Children 

Fad.  ICfl 

Approx* 
i 14 r 400 

Unemployed  mentally 

rata rAaA 

5C_ 

4.000 

None 

09-9-0038-010 

FWPCA 

Seattle  Metro 

DOL 

19.696 

Underutilized  non-poor 

20 

40 

None 

NOTES:  All  MDTA/0JT  t 
their  reoreset 

ata  based  on  info 
tsfcive. 

rmation  p 

rovided  by  nal 

Tonal  and/or  regional  Mi 

inpower  Adi 

lints  trato 

: or 

' The  detail  pro 

(INA) . 

vided  DOES  NOT  re 

spond  to 

ICI  71-1  guidi 

lines,  therefore,  consi< 

erabie  del 

ail  is  no 

: available 

O 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 


State  of  Washington  MDTA/OJT  Contracts 


CONTRACT  NUMBER 

AGENCY 

r ■ 

FUND 

SOURCE 

AMOUNT 

TARGET  GROUP 

NUMBER  1 
SERVED 

UNMET 

NEED 

CARRY  OVER 
FUNDS 

.51-9-3002-000 

Hvtac , Inc. 

DOL 

$10,000 

Unemployed  and  under- 
employed. v 

20 

None 

None 

.54-9.-3001-000 

Rest*  Assoc,  of 
Ktat-e  of  Wash. 

DOL 

34.808 

Disadvantaged. 

125 

INA 

INA 

51-9-3004^000 

Cape  Flatery 

roimanv.  Inc. 

DOL 

5 .002 

Unemployed  and  under- 
employed H 

42 

INA  j 

INA 

3 1^0-3001 -000 

Rest. Assoc,  of 
State  of  Wash. 

DOL 

158.507 

Disadvantaged 

250 

, INA  i 

INA 

J- 

51^0-3002,-000 

Yakima  Valley 
Council  for 

DOL 

56,787 

Disadvantaged 

75 

INA  ! 

! INA 

Community 
Action,  Inc. 

51-9-3003-000 

Employment 
Security  Dent. 

DOL 

237.600  1 

Disadvantaged 

550 

INA 

INA 

1 

J 

ERIC 
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Lake  Washington  Voc-Tech  School,  Kirkland 

Olympia  Voc-Tech  Institute,  Olympia 

Renton  Voc-Tech  Institute,  Renton 

■« 

AGRICULTURE  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

Adult  Farm  Management  and  Record  Analysis  X 

Landscape  & Ornamental  Horticulture 
^ Agricultural  Welding 

X 

X 

X 

ACCOUNTING  <*  FINANCE  PROGRAMS  _ 

Bookkeeping  & Accounting  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

DATA  PROCESSING  PROGRAMS 

Data  Processing  Programming 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Keypunch  Operator  X 

x : 

X 

X 

X 

MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS 

11  11  (Restaurant) 

Retail  Management  (Grocery) 
h " (Ho  tel- Mo  tel) 

X 

x 

X 

X 

Insurance  (Adult) 

* 

x 

i" 

Mid- Management  (General) 

x ; 

DISTRIBUTING  & MARKETING  PROGRAMS 

Cashier- Checker  (Basic  Sales  included)  X 

k 

X 

X 

Retail  Selling  & Marketing  (Basic) 

X 

4-  ' 

X 

X 

. Real  Estate 

X 

1 

Service  Station  Operator  & Management 
Bank  Teller 

X 

X 

Spec.  Course  for  Disadv*  3003  * 
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OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE  PROGRAMS 

General  Secretarial  - Office  Management 
Typing  & General  Clerical 
Medical  Secretary 

Legal  Secretary 

Business  Machine  Operator 

dental  programs 

Dental  Aaslstant 
Dental  Lab.  Technician 
MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 
Medical  Asa latent 
Medical  Lab,  Technician 

Nuoslng  Unit  Clerical  Assistant  (Ward  Clerk) 

NURSING  PROGRAMS 

Restorative  Nursing  for  R,N. 

Practical  Nurse 

Nurses  Al<’c 

( iAN  RELATED  PREPARATORY  PROGRAMS 

k 

Commercial  Fishing 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

Fite  Protection  Technology 

X 

■ 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS  - PREP.  PROGRAMS 
SERVICES 

Cosmetology 

X 

X 

Barber lag 

! X 

Early  Childhood  Education  * Teacher  Aide 

X 

X 

HOME  AND  FAMILY  LIFE 
Personalised  Dining  Service 

X 

HotelHfotcl  Housekeeper 

X 

Institutional  Housekeeper 

X 

AUTOMOTIVE  PRGGRAliS 

Body  and  Fender  X 

X 

Mechanic  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Diesel  Mechanic 

X 

- 

Machinist 

X 

X 

X 

^ Service  Station  Attendant 

X 

Automotive  Counterman 

Automotive  Trimmer  3005 

X 

X 
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* AVIATION  PROGRAMS, 

Airframe  & Powerplant  Mechanics 

ft  - 

x 

Flight  Traiu lug 

A 

X 

■ 

^ MMERGIAL  FOODS  PROGRAMS  ' 

Baking  X 

- 

X 

Cooking  . X 

■ *■ 

X 

■i 

X 

Walter-Wal trees  X 

X 

x - 

Food  Service  X 

' ■>  sP 

x n 

X 

□ 

X 

CONSTRUCTION  & MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS 
Boat  Building/Marine  Carpentry 

X 

1 -fl 

Cabinet  Making 

X 

Carpentry  X 

X 

Upholstery 

X 

- ■ 

1 

v+ 

Custodian 

h -U  { 

" X 

* 

’ 

Painting  & Decorating 

X 

, GRAPHIC  ARTS  PROGRAMS 

€ Offset  Reprographics  ^ 

X 

nR^C  Commercial  Art 

X 

! 
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ELECTRICAL/ ELECTRONIC  PROGRAMS 

* ' 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology 

X 

- x 

J ^ 

+ 

Appliance  Repair 

w 

X 

Electronic  Engineering-Technology  X 

( 

X 

X 

■i 

X 

! X 

Bice tr leal  Power  Technology  v 

X 

J 

r 

X 

Broodcap  t leg/ Cwuuunlcat  ions  Technology 

f 

X 

X 

1 '■ 

Industrial  Electronics  1 i X 

l _ 

X 

Indus trial  Instrumentation 

% + p 

+ " 

X 

. Construction' EJ cctrlcian 

i x 

i 

Radio  & Television  Service 

• A 

X | 

X 

MET'  l*  WORKING  MANUFACTURING  PROGRAMS  ** 

Machinist  , X 

X 

X . 

X 

Welding 

X 

X 

^ 

- ' 

X 

Sheet  Metal 

■i  1 

■i 

' X 

- 

Plaatlce/Plaeter  Patternmaker  " , 

X 

DRAFTING  PROGRAMS 

■i  + 

^ Drafting  Technology 

X 

X 

"■  L " ■ 
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TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS 

m 

£ 

Civil  Engineering  Technology 

1 

x , 

X 

X 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

X 

x 

0 

X 

Horology  (Watchmaking) 

X 

i " ■a 

l 

J 

Engineering  Aidea  X 

,, 

X 

- 

TRADE  & IHJUSrUlAL  PROGRAMS 
Office  Machine  Repair 

X 

Power  Sowing  * * 

i 

- 

X 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  RELATED  PROGRAMS  i 

. Technical  Illustrator 

*-  L-* 

X 
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Health  Manpower  Project 
Ilea  J*  Volina,  Director 
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MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 

■ ■ , . . j . _ 

+A  1 fc  p 1 ■ _ ■ ■ 

July  1,  1969  to  December  31,  1969 


PROGRAM  P 

NAME  ■ 

AGENCY 

FUND 

SOURCE; 

v- 

! 

AMOUNT  - 

h *- 

TARGET  GROUP' 

1 

i 

NUMBER 

SERVED 

UNMET 

NEED 

CARRY  ^R 
FUNDb 
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Jfhort  Course  in 

Health  Manpower 

State 

$90 

Research  Analysts 
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HA. 

technical  writing 

■■ 

Project 

■■  j 
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-j — 
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Summer;  Session  of 

Health  Manpower 

State 
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Wash.  State  Dept,  of  Health 
Training  activities 
Fiscal  Year  1970 


MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 


July  1,  1969  - June  30,  1970 


. PROGRAM 
NAME 

AGENCY 

FUND 

SOURCE 

l 

AMOUNT 

TARGET  GROUP 

■n 

NUMBER^ 

served 

UNMET 

NEED 

CARRY  OVER 
FUNDS 

j 

INSERVICE.  JTIU 

■7 

1NING  PROGRAMS 

Basic  Supervisory  > 
Cert Iflcatloo  Program 

State  Dept,  of 
Personnel 

State 

$300  1 

Public  Health  Personnel 

S 

NA 

NA 

Sex  Education 
Workshop 

Central  Wash. ' 
State  College 

State 

60 

j-  ± | 

Health  Educators 

2 

NA  i 

NA 

Element  ary 
Most  at  1st  les 

U.  of  Wash . 

State 

30 

Statisticians 

3 

NA 

NA 

Statistics  & 

oL 

Government 

£t . Martins 
College 

State 

215 

Statisticians 

( i 

NA  ‘ 

NA 

Professional  Systems 
Course 

Sys tarnation, 
Inc* 

.State 

714 

Data  Processors 

l1  3 

NA 

1 

j 

< 

SR 

New  LqoK  In  Preventive 
Dentistry 

Professional 

Association 

State 

25 

Public  Health  Dentist 

1 

NA 

•Lr 

NA  , 

Working  With  Trainable 
Mentally  Retard*  Child* 

If.  of  Wash 

State 

20 

Public  Health  Nurses 

1 

NA 

NA 

ClixCtcal  Mgt  ♦ & Control 
Of  TB  „■  " ■ 

Professional 
Association  . 

State 

506 

Public  Health*' Nurses 

1 

NA 

J 

NA 

Western  institute  of 
Drug  Problems 

Portland 
State  Unlv. 

■> 

State 

165 

Public  Health  Personnel 

3 

j 

NA  ' 

NA 

VD.  Control  ' 

j j - 

Clinic 

■ Sjea.  King  Co. 
Health  Dept . 

.State 

* *— 

24.44,  . 

VD  Control  Personnel 

1 1 

, NA' 

NA 

Scientific  Cleaning  & 
HosP*  Env,  San*  Symp. 

^con'omics  ^Lab. 
jlnc. 

State 

229  . 

a 

Sanitarians 

1 

NA 

NA- 

institute  on  Hospital  ' 
Design 

American  Hoe pita 
Assoc . 

L‘  1 

Stage 



500 

* r . 

Architect 

1 

NA 

NA  * 

Principles  of  P.H.  for 
Dentist  & Dental  Hyg. 

1 * 

Unlv.  of  H,C. 

1 

St  ate 

803 

P*H.  Dental  Personnel 

1 

NA 

NA 

Building  Effective 
Communication  ■ 

tlnivj  of 
Chicago 

State 

* 

510 

P.R.  Personnel 

1 

NA 

NA  * 

FORIM  Seminar 

L . ■ 

Wash.-  State 

Pnlu 

State 

Z5 

Data  Processing  Mats. 

1 

NA 

: m „ 

a 

a 
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Training  Activities  ^ 

Fiscal  Year.  1970  July  1,  1969  - June  30,  1970 


PROGRAM 

NAME 

AGENCY 

FUND 
SOURCE  - 

AMOUNT 

, TARGET  GROUP 

NUMBER 

SERVED 

UNMET 

NEED 

CARRY  OVER 
FUNDS 

i 

General  Education 

State  Dept,  of 
Health 

State 

670 

Public  Health  Personnel 

19 

NA 

NA 

School  Health 
| Education  Conference 

State  Dept*  of 
Health 

State 

500 

Public  School  Class- 
room Teachers 

150 

NA  1 

NA 

Secretarial  Training 

State  Dept*  of 
Health 

y 

State 

570  * 

Public  Health -.Personnel 

- 22 

NA 

NA 

' 4— Part  Course  on 
! Administration 

APHA 

State/ 

Federal 

1.500 

Supervisory 

•Public^ Health  Personnel 

4 

NA 

NA 

•^Spastic  Children1 s ’ 
■ Storks  lion 

Spastic  Child 
Clinic 

State 

500 

m 

Public.  Health  Nurses 

5 

NA 

NA 

'itf-Ray  Technicians 

' Trainine  Conference 

State  Dept*  of 
Health 

State 

437 

X-Rav  Technicians 

32 

NA 

NA 

Nursing  Care  for  Haltlpi 
Handicapped  Child 

c State  Dept,  of 
Ins tit. 

State  i 

1*130 

Public  Health  Nurses 

5 

NA 

NA 

Industrial  Ventilation 
_&  Air  Cleaning 

TJniv,  of  Wash 

State 

50 

Piiblic  Health  Personnel 

2 

' NA 

NA 

Neuro.  Approach  to 
.Physical  Rehab*  of 

Uhiv*  o f *$ash , 

State 

10 

PT  t Nurses  j 

1 

NA  : 

NA 

Stroke  Patients 

t 

Jk 

r * 

Smoking  Intervention 
Clinic  ’ 

St&te.Dept,  of 
Health 

State 

! NA  ■ 

‘ t n 

Public  ‘ alth  Personnel 

15 

NA 

NA  * 

Water  Works  Short 

Course 

State  Dept*  of 
Health 

State 

1*500 

Water  Works  Personnel 

| An 

85 

NA 

NA 

Jtenort  Wrltina 

U.S*  Civil  Ser- 
vice Comm* 

i State ' 

60 

11  t- 

Public  Health  Personnel 

2 ■ J 

NA 

NA 

Autotutor,  - 
Basic  Statistics' 

State  Dept*  of 
Health 

State . 

*»NA 

Public  Health  Personnel 

* j 

13 

NA 

NA 

Urban  Community  - 
development  * 

Western  Branch 
of  APHA 

State 

901 

Public  Hedlfh  Personnel 

3 

NA 

| * NA 

Conference  on  Alco- 
holism for  Nurses  & 

Uaiv*  of  Wash* 

State 

30  * | 

[Public  Health  Personnel 

1 

NA 

NA 

Physicians 
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MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 

Wash.  State  Oept.  of  Health  ■ , 

Training  Activities . 

Fiscal  Year.  1970  July  1*  1969  “ June  30*  1970 


PROGRAM 

NAME 


AGENCY 


FUND 

SOURCE 


AMOUNT 


TARGET  GROUP! 


NUMBER 

SERVED 


UNMET 

NEED 


CARRY  OVER 
FUNDS 


Basic  Forms.  Design 
.Course  


Systematlon, 
l^c» 


State 


Ml. 


Analyst 


NA 


WA 


ALLIED  TRAIb INC  PROGRAMS 


Strengthen  AI&R 
Activities i_ 


U.  of  Wisconsin 


State 


100 


Health  Voluntary 
Agencies 


m. 


JSi. 


Field  Placement  in 
San ri-gea  to  the  Aged 


State  Dept,  of 
Health 


State 


800 


Prospective  Public 
Health  Employee 
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Bh.  State  Dept,  of  Health  . MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 

ainlng  Activities 
seal  Year  1970 

July  1*  1969  - June  30*  1970 


PROGRAM 

NAME 

AGENCY 

FUND 

SOURCE 

AMOUNT 

TARGET  GROUP 

HUMBER 

SERVED 

UNMET 

NEED 

CARRY  OVER 
FUNDS 

- 

- 

iblic  Health 
tsidenev 

State  Dept,  of 
Health  . _ 

state/' 

Federal 

37*440 

Public  Health  Personnel 

3 

NA 

NA 

1 K 

1 

■ 

■ ■■ 

Leld  Training  for 
jtritionists 

State  Dept,  of 
Health 

HA 

Future  employees  of  Hash 
State  Dept,  of  Health 

4 

HA  ‘ 

NA 

■ " 1 

■ 

* 

ACADEMIC  TRA: 

ning  program 

4“  ; 

asters  in  Public 
aalth  Program 

State  Dept,  of 
Health 

state/ 

Federal 

35,255  v 

Public  Health  Personnel 

5 

HA 

NA 

ublic  Health  Nursing 

state  Dept.  Of 
Health 

State 

5*906 

Future  employees  or  wash 
State  'Dept,  of  Health 

i 

4 

NA 

NA 

1 

1 *“ 

1 1 
1 r * 

i 

PRESERVICE  d 

AIMING  PROGRAMS 

I- 

imitation  Field 
raining 

State  Dept.-  of 
Health  1 

\ 

State 

6*000 

Futute  employees  of  Nash 
State  Dept,  of  Health 

13 

NA 

NA 

s 

'ew  Careers 

State 'Dept,  of 
Health 

State/ ; 
Federal 

39*430 

. i 1 ■ . ~ 1 

Disaavanta&e d 

L 4 

NA 

l 

r 

NA 

Migrant  Health 
■roiect  MG145C 

State  Dept,  of  i 
Health 

ligrant 

lealth  - 

800 

Migrant  Workers  afid 
Families 

HA 

NA 

r 

r i 

mi 

- 

Ser.  PHS 

I 

■ 

f 

1 

1 

! 

r 
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■*,  * 
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target  croup  estimates 

Sources  of  Data  and  Methodology 


Following,  by  target  group  name,  are  the  sources  of  target  group  population 
estimates*  Wien  these  population  estimates  Involve  extrapolations  from  base 
figured,  the  methodology  employed  will  be  summarized  briefly: 

RESIDENTS  OF  TARGET  AREAS 

Source:  Seattle  Model  Cities,  Methodology:  Application  of  percentages 

for  poor  or  marginally  poor  and  under employed  to  estimated  population 
of  the  area. 

I 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS 

Source:-  State  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  Methodology;  Total 
caseload  less  the  number  of  persons  who  could  not  be  construed  as  targets  * 
for  manpower  services  or  programs  (e.g. , recipients  of  old  age  assistance, 
the  totally  disabled), 

PHYSICALLY,  EMOTIONALLY,  OR  SOCIALLY  DISABIED 

Source:  State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Methodology:  .Beginning 

with  the  total  estimated  handicapped  population  of  the  state,  the  Division 
applied  a percentage  factor,#based  on  experience,  to  .determine  the  number  . 
of  persons  In  the  total  handicapped  population  who  would  be  In  need  of 
manpower  services. 

RESERVATION  INDIANS  * 

Source:  U,  S,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Methodology:  Total  Indian 

population  of  reservations  within  the  area  conmittee  boundaries, 

- " i 

DISADVANTAGED  ADULTS 

Source:  Employment  Security  Department , Methodology:  Total  adult  dis- 

advantaged estimate  using  the  Department  of  Labor ."Universe  of  Need  Formula" 
leas  the  number  of  disadvantaged  adults  Included  In  other  target  groups*.  This 
subtraction  la  made  In  order  to  avoid  overlapping  of  target  group  populations. 

‘ DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH 

Source:  Employment  Security  Department.  Methodology:  Same  a^  that  employed 

for  disadvantaged  adults. 

YJVvlVH  + 

MIGRANT  WORKERS 

Source:  Employment  Security  Department.  .Methodology;  Percentage  of  the 

total  amber  of  known  ^migrant  wotkars  In  the  .state  estimated  to  be  In  need 
of  manpower  services  or  programs,  ' 

1 Jr‘ 

J 1 -f 

PRISON  INMATES  , 

Source:  Penal  Institutions  or  Institutions  Involved*  Methodology:  Total 

number  of  Inmates* 

UNDER-UTILIZED  NON* POOR  PERSONS 

Source:  Employment  Security  Department,  Methodology:  Standard  Department 

of  Labor  Universe  of  Need  Formula  for  Under-Utilized  Non-Poor  Individuals, 

■ n % 

PERSONS  WITH  LESS  THAN  EIGHTH  GRADE  ACHIEVEMENT 
Source?  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Methodology;  Extrapolation 
* from  I960  census  figures* 


30SA 


UNDER- UTILIZE  D POOR 

Source?  Employment  Security  Department*  Methodology?  The  Seattle  copmlttee 
has  divided  the  total  of  disadvantaged  persons  into  those  totally  unemployed 
and  those  disadvantaged  persons  who  are  (a)  employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons  or  (b)  employed  full-time  at  or  below  the  poverty  level.  These  figure 
were  derived  from  the  Universe  of  Heed  Formula, 
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D.-' Description  of  State  or  Area 

>_  p - 

I ( 

1.  The  area  location  end  geographical  features; 

* — ’ ' * - 
<>  ■ - ..  , 

As.  only  four  of  Washington's  .39  counties  are  In  CAMPS  designated  areas,  a 
physical  description  of  the  balance  of  state  area; and  Its  geographical 
features  4a  approximately  that  of  the-  state *,as  a whole* 

Washington  State  rlseVfrop  pea  level  along  the /shores  of  the  Pacific' 
Ocean  and  Puget  Sound,  td  M,AT0  feet  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Etalnler.  . 
This,  wide  range  In  altitude  ts  far,  more  than  an  Interastlng/geographi- 
„ cal  curiosity. when  consideration  la  glyen  to  the  oq 

population  dispersal,  Weather  ^availability  of  nattirarXesbtnfjp^s  such 
forests  and  water  power,  and,  through  the  interact lonjof  thaabove,  the 
Indus tr la lbase.  and  economy*  of  a given  area  of  the'  state,  ^bgraphicai  1 y * 
• western  Washington  la  ieharac te  r ize d by  mountains,  f o rest ed  hlll s,  green 
valleys  and  the  Mlee  of  navdLgable  waterways  of  Puget  Sound,  ?'£iie  eai tern 
ha  J f , of  the  * tate , vh  11  e not  without  rugged  ter r aln , f or  targe 

areas  of.  gently,  rolling  plains,  inter  sec  tedby  rivers,  providing  botht he 
soil  and  water  s up  pl^  necessary  for  agrlculttire;  - ^ 
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The  map  on  the  fpl  ljwlngr£^ge  Identlf  las  th«  lMwiidiiri|S  bf;  , 

Committee  jurisdictions  inVashington  State;  ■;* Shad^  a 

portion  o f 6AW  areas>  _ ^ ■ 
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. wv  Pjwi^iiited 

7b  ya  C obrdittating^on^  submit  s.  aimiial  of ’ v state 

committee*  ■'  These  lgcalplahs  are.  >th^^merged'>;int  6 ' the  Tba 

, These  local  areas,  .idejntif led ttw  hui^gE^pe^ Ini  ''iAlwnt" 

-.•  / *''••'  f.  > to.  '■  VJ>  v.  ;'to'  ' 

Area  1 - Fort  Angel^f  Coamltteev  Clallap  and ^3fe  f I'^Spn'-’ tip?/ ' v L: 

- - Area  2 - Aberdeen-lUyi&gttd  Graya^Harbo^^ 

■ * ■ ’ ■ , * ■»■: r ■>-■  • ;-5  '•.-■•./  -V. ' 7 ■ : - ' V ■ ' * 

Area  3 Mount  Vern^>Anacortcs  "-Be  lXlngbam  cgn^fc . Skagit^ 

. Island,  and  San  Juan  iJmrttlai^ 7.'.  ■- . :f v u"fr, %'J 

3 | i 1 

si  ..  T*  o! 

Area  AC  •*  Bremerton  Conaltteei  ^ 

r ,S_  . "*  ^ - 

Area  5 - Olyi^ia^Centraiia 

% 
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, / : - ^ ; ' 7 V ' / ;yV-  . ' \ ■ ■ ; :f _t  ^ _4. ^ ^ >; ^ ■: i i ; ^ 

."lr’ ■-  - ' 
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71-1.  Aa 

of  the  plan-nar^ivea’’-tl^™^^-^p|^w^._..__ 

y »•  «« 

used  to  hr Ing;  CAMF^bubdi^  Ttntdf^: 

planning  dlatricts 
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« ^1;3^ 1 ofiicisl 
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STATE  OF  HASHINGTaS 
CAMPS  FLAMING  DISTRICTS 


District  boundaries 

..s 

County  -lines  ,■■■ 
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2*  The  economy*  of  the  area  and  factors  affecting^tt;:  . 
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Xn- 1969,  the  five  top  industries ‘Ini  die  "balance  of  the  state" 

j area  * yanked  by  average- nuiriber  of  yorfcer&i'  were  as  follows: 
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3*  Current  population  and  labor  force,-  and- recent  trends: 
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Papulation,  Total  and  Kori^irterr^Batance  of  State;Area  (Washing ton  State) 
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4*  Current  euploynmnt. by  Industry  and -occupation  and  recent  trends*  and 
seasonal  employment  patterns  and  ether  characteristics  of  the  labor 
market  s' situation:  . ■ ' ' 
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Labor  Force  and  Bopl oyment  Balance  of  State  Area-^ashlngton  State) 
Fiscal  year  • Averages  1 9 67  * ' 1 9 68 * 19  69  { t^Thousands  ) -- 
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CIVILIAN  IA?OR  FORCE 
Labor  Disputes 
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Culture 
Self -Employed  and  Other. 
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for  honebuilding  and  result  log  high'  prices  for  logs  and  finished 
lumber,  By  the  ehd-of  the  f Is cal ' year , the  Impo  and 

monetary  restraints  to  check  inflation  reduced  homebu i lding-and  the  5 
demand  for  lumber,  ,fIn  June,  rfche  year-tp-y ea  r margin  had>Jalleq  to  200, 


le  primary- and  fabricated  metals  - and  nonelectrical  nwchiriery  sector 
iveraged  14,800  in  i969,  an  increase  of  1,000  fTOnfl  t he  pr^e^otis  s ■ 
/-  yearns  average.  However,  in  J.968  an  average  of  200  perBOns  were 
/ ' idled  by  labor-dispute  in  Tthd  aiumlhi^'  lnduatrya/^^^nsi^^  . * 

_ aluminum  facilities  was  a primary  factor  /in  the  yearr.to^)^ 

Trane  Ip  or  tat 
boats. 
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por ta  tiou^c-uipti^n^  'pr  iinar  ily  f liras 

, mohile  noTOs, and  campers  ;etp£loyed  an  ave  ra  ge  work/i^rce  of  1 
£»50Q  in  1969,  up  iOO  friwoi  the  previbusy^t.;  ^ 

, ton  t r ac  t s at  smaller  sh  ipyards  and  - 'the.;'  ih&  reading1  .us  e A of : 
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vehicles  haye  'encouraged:  growth-' .in'  the/indu^stry * 
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Pood  processing  employment  In  1969  aYdraged  1 6,100  for  an  -:  _ 

of  200  front'  the  1968  average , ; Employment  ./in-  the,  indust^/j^^i^d 
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E^Ioyiiient^lLii  tfre~  f Inance  7 industry 

p averaged  16,500,  gain  of  1,000  from  the  level  of  the  previous  year* 
Pressure  for  land  and  homes  has  encouraged  increased,  activity  In 
real  estate  sales* and  speculative  building; "affluence  has  also 
expanded  the  Starke t for  second  homes  and  recreational  development, 
Insurance  f Arris  and  mbney-ttandHng  ins 1 1 1 u t ions  have  also  partici- 
pated in  the  expansion*  8 ^ 

F ' 

Substantial  gSins  in  the  medical'  arid  health  services  field 'pushed 
the  .average  -in  services  and  miscellaneous -up  4,100.  to  68,000  in 
f ideal f969*  Expansion  of  medical  facilities,  following  passage  of 
Medicare  accounts  for  a large  portion  of  the.  l,$0O  Increase  In 
health  services*  ' The  average  numb€r*~of  workers'  employed  by  .non- 
profit membership  organizations  was  up  900 'oyer  the  year,  reflecting 
' In  part  a change  In  the  industrial  classification  of  "fraternal 
clubs  with  eating  facilities  from  trade  to  services  in  '1968* 
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*#  Government  employment  posted  the  largest  single  yearrto-year  gain  as 
‘the  average  rose  from  116,100  to.  120,400*  All  -pf^fhe  increase  came 
in  state  and  local*  government;  schools  and  collegesi  were ' the/p rimary 
contributors  although  ^Xpansicm  of  Services  pfoyldedl>y  all  levels 
of  government  was  also  important*  . 

1 i..’  - ~ . f -r  " 

Agr ic  tfl toralemploynien t fell . 2 ,900  from  1968  to  1569  ***-  Ihe  declining 
demand  for  farm'  workers  was  accentuated  by  a.:  amaXl £t/app le f crop  - : ;.j 
and  crop  losses  in  sof  t fruit  dur in^  the  1 9 68  harv est.  ' . . 

The  most  recent  inf ormatlon  ava liable  on  octupatioi^l.  jdist  r lb  u t ion  * 
of-  -the  work  f or c e_ls  f ouhd  in  tfie  Qc  c upationalftehi^  E-  - ~ 

1 966 >1 968-1971*  - neither  Clark  norSSp6^id^tp5^I^s^^^i^|Sc54^bd^^ 
and  data  for  Kitsap  County  are  not  avallab le-/ ; Within  these  limitations, 
the  percentage  distribution  of  riotia g r 1 cpi^r ^Lffagelind  sala)^/ei^l oy- 
ment,  /excluding  railroad  employiiieTtt  , - by  oct upatiop/  la  ehoro  in  :;the:;'s'V . 
table  below  for  June  i966,withp^  for ' i /.  v / ^ ; 
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Percentage  Pis  tt Ibut  ion : of  Nonagr icult ur  al  Wageand  Salary  Binpl oynent 
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In  first  quarter  1969*  the  average  monthly-wage  In  covered  employment 
in  the  areaVwaa  $522.25^  up  $ 1 7.3 6 or  3.4  percent  from, first  quarter 
1968*  The.  only  Industry' with  a 'lower- average.  In.  1969  was  construe*  ' 
tion,  down  .$20. 82  to  $683.14.  ; The  lower  figure  reflected , the  effects 
of  a much  harder  winter-  in ^1 969  which  limited  activltyjoti  construction 
projects_duriVig  the  period.  The  subs  tan  tialgMn,14i^Mi(^68,6.‘27  to 
$744.60;  in,_t&e  met alsjand  ^nohe  1 ec t r ical  inac h {ner y sec tor  resulted 
from  settlement  .Of  a lafc6r  dispute  which  distorted;  the  1968  average. ~ 


j Average^  Monthly  Wage  in  Covered  Employment 
Balancp  of  .State1;  Area  (WaatLington  State) 
Fitfet  Quarter  1969  4nd  1968 
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No nagrl cultural  Placements  and  Insured  Unemployed  by  Occupation 
' Balance  of  State' Area  XWashington  State)  November  1969 
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Occupation 
TOTAL 

IVofes  aiocal  * * Technical , and 
I Hanagertal  ' 

Clerical . and-  Saida 
Service 

. Farming,  Fishing , Forestry 
Processing  : 

Kachine ; Trades 

Bencfe.Worfc 

Str^cti^at 
MiscellaTieoiis 

r""1'  ' r 

Uncoded . ■ 


Nonagric ul  tur a 1 
Placements 


Insured . 
Unemployed 
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Change 


Novi 

June 

Nov.  ‘ 

June  1969- 

November  1968- 

Occupation 

1969 

1969 

1968 

November  1969 

November  1969 

Bench  Work 

26 

40 

43 

- . 14 

- 17 

Structural  Work 

189 

261 

185 

72 

* 4' 

All  Other 

*7-  ^ ‘ 

731 

923 

893 

- 192 

- 162 

Logging  and  lumber-plywood  mill  occupations  have  been  especially  ■ 
hard  hit*  In  the  Aberdeen  area  (Grays  Harbor  County)'*  two-thirds 
of  all  manufacturing  John  are  In.  the"  lu^e^ and  woodT products 
Industry.  Because  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  lumber  market* 
nonfarm -placements  In  November  were  down '3  7-  percent  over  the  year  and 
insured  unemployment  had. more  than  doubled  oyer  the  12-month  period. 

Other  lumbering  areas  of  the  state  have^had  similar  experiences. 

1 * 

1 * “■ 

Occupations  listed  In  ,£learancu^(job  which  could  not  be  filled  In  — 
the  local  area)  have  also. declined  In  the  bal&ncp  of  the^tate  area 
as  Indicated  In  the  table  belijw. 


Unfilled  Job  Openings  In  Clearance*  December  1968  and  1969 
Balance  of  State.  Area  (Washington  State),. 


Occupation 


Unfilled  OnetiiiiBs.  in  Clearance 
December  1968/  December  1969 


Engineers 

14 

1 

\ 

Registered  purses  - 1 _ 

15 

V 

S octal T Wei  fare  Work 

5 

2 ... 

Oyster  Shucker  T 

. i0~ - 

0 

Machinist^ 

46 

0 

Electrician 

\ 2 - 

25 

PipefitTe^  7 ' 

’ - — fi - 

2r  — 

Logging  Occupations 

\ 30  . . 

0 

Xahk  Cleaner 

0„  , 

20  - 

* . 
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In  the  occupations  listed  above  for  which  ..demand"  increased;  the  , 
a ddedneedvas  ent ire ly  due  to  otdeT%piacOd:  by  amijitary  ins  all  at  ion. 
The  turhabojit . 1^;  lilie^ demand  for  engin^r^  and  echini*  tswas  typical 
of  o ccupa  tlotas  ut  11  laed  by-  the -_aer  ospaki^;  in  ihe'Sea  tile,  ■ 

Me  tropolit^^  or  * / dejnahd  from  ; * 

this  Indus  tty-had^  w rkets^  fcy  Mgh  wages. 

This  c auAed^;ah^taSA&:;  - i^  the  rest  ;■  ■- 

of  tite;';£Mt^si';lj^  have  filled-  - 

- the  shortages  origihaliy  cr ea^d  by  r^  ;ln  aerospace.  . 
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In  addl%  lon  ^ Jtheiabove^i^n tifledcShp  the  ; Washington  S tate  - 


f ac  1 lities  operation  continues , to  a^lst?  It;is vant icipSted , thstthis  _ 
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shortage  will  Increase  to  the  point  of  be i tig  critical  unless  training 
programs  are  implemertr^  <~o  provide  skilled  people  to  meet  Che  needs 
of  the  field.  This  age  of  manpower  and  the  anticipated  increase 

of  this  need  is  due  * .ie  construction  of  waste- water  treatment" 
facilities,  the^  expansion  of  existing  treatment  facilities,  the 
upgrading  of  the  dfegree  of "treatment  in  existing  facilities  end  the 
greater,  emphasis  on  the  efficient  operation.  Because  of  recent 
state  and  national  interest  concerning  all  components  of  the,  envi~ 
r pnraent,  water  pollution  control  facility  operator  training  should 
become  an  important  and  specific  component  of  shortage  occupational' 
training  in  the  fiscal  year'  1971  manpower  planr  , . 


f 
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the  Washington  State  Water  Pollution  Control  Commission  has  adopted 
a regulation  and  a plan  of  implementation  for  interstate*  intrastate, 

4 and  coastal  waters  for  the  protection  and  maintenance!  of .water  quality 
--  in  the  State  of  Washington.  ^ 

In  these  plans  of  implementation,  the  C hbpIs sion  will  have  required  . 
the  following  accomplishments:  * 


.1,  There  jlll  be  60  new  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants  constructed. 


2.  There  will  have  bsen  166  comounitiea  required  to  upgrade  the 
degree  of  treatment  provided  by  their  treatment  facilities. 

f 

3*  There  will  J&e*20  municipalities  required  to  expand  or  modify 
their  existing  treatment  facilities. 

■ I 

j*.  a 

■ H 'l 

4.  There  will  be  65  -municipalities  required  to  improve  the  it 
operation  and  maintenance  program. 

. * 

5.  The  Commission  will  have  required  72  Indus tfies  to  upgrade 

their  degree  of  treatment*  . - 

i • 

d 

6.  There  will  have  been  1 * industries  required  to  expand  their 
existing  treatment  facilities. 


7.  there  will  have  been  48  industries  require.*  F improve  their 
method  of  operation  and  maintenance.' 


2. 


Based  upon  these ’ requirements  and  including  ah  assumed  attrition  *c 
10  percent,  there  is  an  existing  need  within  the  .State  of  Wash! 
for  providing  training  to  490' waste-water  treatment  plant  operators 

by  1,974. 

+ 


Problems  which  the  various  target  groups  encounter  in  adjusting  to  rhe 
job  market;  j 

1 * 

While  certain  problems  are  characteristically,  faced  by  nearly  all.  dis-* 
advantaged  persons  (child  care  and  transportation  are  examples) * the 
committee  felt  that  the  identification  of ‘problems  by  target  group  would 
be  of  greater  value  than  an  unclassified  enumeration. 

-i  *■ 
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PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  1/ 


a,  Child  Care:  As  tfie  majority  of  persons  in  this  target  group  are  female 
heads  of  household  with  pre-school  children  or  children  in  the  primary 
grades,  the  problem  of  securing  competent,  moderately  priced  child  care  ‘ 
is  a principal  obstacle  to  employment*  , 

b,  welfare  Status:  The  status  of  "welfare  recipient1'  has  an  impact  on 

both  the  program  client  and  prospective  employers, ....  The  former  may 

" feel  he  or  she  is  a failure  and  Incapable  of  self-support,  the  latter 
may  consider  recipients  unmotivated,  lazy,  poor  risks,  etc*  These  two 
negative  attitudes  can -come  together  and  reinforce  each  other,  resulting 
in  a self-fulfilling  prophecy' injur  lotas  not  only  to  the?  worker  , but  to  . 
others  in  the  same  target  group  because  the  employer's, expectations  Ore 
confirmed  and  he  will  be  less  likely  to  hire  welfare  recipients  in  the 
future* 

1 *■ 

* t 

c,  Transporta t ion : Welfare  recipients,  because  of  th^lr  limited  resources, 

live  in  low  vost  housing  which  is  frequently  located  long  distances 
front  prospective  centers'  of  employment*  Ttje  recent  trend  of  business 
and  industry  to  locate  in  suburban  areas  outside  the  core  cities 
compounds  the  problem  of  getting  to  and  from  work  sites*  As  many  ' ■* 

communities  in  the  balance  of  state  area  do  iu*  provide  public  trans- 
portation, the  welfare  recipient  who  cannot  ^afford  an  automobile  (which, 
most  cannot)  must  severely  limit  the  area  in  which  he  can  accept  employ- 
ment, 

* 

^JT|| 

d,  Minority  Status i Hie  minority  group  status  of  many  public  assistance  • 
recipients  creates  an  additional  handicap  in  securing  employment. 

While  proportionately  fewer  Negroes  live  in  the  balance  of  state  than 
in  the  urban  centers  in  the  Seattl e-Everett  id  Tacoma  designated  areas., 
the  balance; of  state  area  has  proportionately  more  Mexican- Americans 
and  Indians'*  . The  Mexlcan-American,  while'  not  a racial  minority,  may 

be  characterized  -as-  an  ethnic,  minority  because  of  cultural  and  language  ’ 
differences  which  can  stand  as  barriers  to* employment  because  of  employer 
attitudes  Or  problems  In  communication, 

"■  i.  , I_-_ 

PHYSICALLY,  EMOTIONALLY,  OR  SOCIALLY  DISABLED.-  For  purposes  of  identifying  _ 
problems  in  adjusting  to  the  job  market,  persons  in  this  target -group  stay  be 
divided  into  two  groups4,  those  who  have  been  disabled  fot  some  time  and  those" 
whose  disabilities  are  mbre  recent.  In  the  case  of  the"  recently  disabled,  a 
major  adjustment  is  the  adjustment  to  the  disability  Itself;  the  restruct- 
uring of  the  worker's  self-concept,  the  acquiring  of  new  skills,  seeking 
new  employment,  'and  so  forth*  The  person  with  a congenital  disar  ility  or 
disability  of  long  standing  has  generally  made  certain  adjustments  relating 
to  his  condition.  These  may  be  good  adjustments,  in  which,  case  one.  obstacle' 
to  successful  employment  will  have' been  removed,'  or  poor  opes  (e.g. , "I 
can't  do  anything  well'*)  in  which  case  a major  problem  exists*  In  addition 
to  the  basic  adjustments  relating  to  the  handicap  Itself,  the  following 
problems ' affect  persons  in  this  target  grot^t 

*■  u I 

, I 

a.  Employer  Attitudes!  Despite  extensive  nationwide  and  local  /'Hire  the 
Handicapped"  campaigning,  a number  of  employers  still  consider  disabled 

b *- 

■ ^ 

a 

1/  Definitions  of  target  groups  as  used  in  this  plan-will,  be  lound  in  Section  G, 

" Target  Populations*  - - - 


An 
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persons  poor  risks.  The  notion  (disproved  by  research)  still  persists 
that  disabled  persons  are  more  prone  to  industrial  accidents , have 
higher  absentee  rates,  and  so  forth.  In  addition,  most  national 
advertising  relating  to  employment  of  the  handicapped  stresses  para- 
plegics and  amputees.  While  such,  dis  ah  lilt  es  are  easlfy  illustrated 
in  posters,  which 'probably  accounts  for  their  ediphasls,  an  association 
between1  "handicap"  and  "wheelchair"  or  "crutches"  is  not  necessarily 
advantageous,  to  the  many  handicapped  persons  whose  mobility  or 
manipulative  skills  are  unaffected.  For-examplfe,  ati-^mpLoyer-wlth- -an — 
opening  for  a fu.  ’Iture  assembler*  having  just  viewed  a TV  spot  showing 
a man  in  a j wheelchair  repairing  electronic  equipment  will  nat-be-^f . ' 
motivated  to  resppnd  to  the  suggestion  that  he  telephone  the  local  ! 
Employment-Service  Office  and  place  an  order  for. a handicapped  worker y 
Were^heto  do  so,  he  might  receive  many  handicapped  referrals,  includ- 
ing the  deaf,  the  mentally  restored,  and  so  forth.  " . J 

\ *' 

■h  H Li 

b.  Architectural  Barriers:  Architectural  barriers  continue  to  be  a 

problem  to  handicapped  workers  seeking  employment.  Although  the  - 
example  bf  the  person  in  a. wheelchair  confronting,  a revolving  door  hqs 
been  fairly  well  eliminated  by  changes  in  architectural  style,,  less  - 
dramatic  farriers  continue  to  exist  and  unintentionally  screen  some  of 
the  disabled  from  employments  not  because  they  would  be  unable  to  * 
perform  the  tasks  of  a 'given  job,  but  because  they  would  be  unable  to 
climb  a long  flight  of  step'j,  negotlate-a-vheelchafr  through  p narrow 
doorway,  or  use  the  restroom ■ facilities. 

. . . - , ' ’ ' ■■ 

"fearisporUt ion  t The  lack  of  adequate  public  transportation  poses  a , 
problem  for  the  disabled  person,  who  is  unable  to  operate  an  automobile; 
In  addition,  even  where  public  transportation  exists,-  certain  disabled 
persons  are  unable  to  use  it  because  of  wheelchair  confinement,  *nd  so 
forth.  ’ 

RESERVATION  INDIANS 


a.  Location:  Li  the  case  of  reservation  Indians,  the  remoteness  of  many 

reservations  from  potential  employment  orJ  training  sites  is  a major 
obstacle  to  entry  into  the  labor  market.  . 

b«  Tr&napor tat ion:  Related  to  the  above,  the  problem  of  transportation 

is  a major , obstacle  to  reservation  Indian  employment.  . 

' ‘ ‘ * „ ‘ 

c.  Vfageisi  -The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  reports  that,  too  many-  firms  are  1 

set  up  to  hire  entry  level  " trainees1'  where  wages  .are  inadequate  to 

support  a s ingle  or  a family  unit  on  wages  offered. 


ERIC 


MIGRANT  WORKERS 

* r 

- -Jl  | 

a.  Cul tural : The  majority  of  migrant  workers,  in  the  balance  .ol  state/ 

area  are  Mexicati-Ame  lean;  Cultural-  and  language,  differences  are  ' 
thus  an  important  problem  in  target  group  member'  s adjustment  ..to  thfe 
job  market.  Lack,  of  fluency  in  the  English  language,  torexarnple^ 
results  in  difficulties  in  both  Skill  training  arid  subsequent eo^loymenl 
' for  those  wtrkers  who  seek  to  leave  farm  woxk_and  enterCinto^ other — - 
more  permanent  occupations. 
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b,  Adjustment:  Migrant  workers  who  have  9 pent  their  lives  doing  seasonal 

agricultural  work  sometimes  find  difficultly  In  adjusting  to  the  more 
rigid  patterns  of  “Industrial  employment.  If  the  new  employment  Is  In 
a densely  populated  urban  area  theT*roblem  Is  compounded  by  a complex 
and  unfamiliar  environment, 

c,  Education:  Workers  born  end  raised  "In  the  migrant  milieu  have  been,  ' 

exposed,  If  at  all, .to  a very  erratic  education  as  their  families 
moved  from  area  to  area  following  crops*  Accordingly,  many  are  weak 
In  the  basic  mathematical  and  language  skills  necessary  if  they  choose 
to  enter  other  occupational  flfelds* 

% c 

j \ 

d,  Stereotypes : A degree  of  employer  resistance  to' hiring  workers  with  a 
migrant  past  l&another  problem,  Ihis  Is  due  In  part  to  a migrant 
stereotype  accepted  by  some  employers*  Elements  of  this  stereotype  work 
against  the  migrant  who  wishes  to  leave  agricultural  work! 

4 — t- 

■ ■ H ''  * 

DISADVANTAGED  ADULTS  - This  target  group  Is  .defined  as  all  disadvantaged 
adults  not  classifiable  under  any  of  the  designations  above*  Accordingly, 
they  are  disadvantaged  adults  who  are  not  public  assistance  recipients,  not 
disabled,  not  reservation  Indiana,  and  not  migrant  workers*  In  a sense  this 
fact  Itself  may  be  designated  a problem  for  certain  members  of  this  target 
population,  for  inasmuch , as  they  are  not  menfcers  of  special  categories  they 
are  also  not  eligible' for  special  programs  such  as  WIN*  rehabilitation,  apd 
so  forth.  In  the  Washington  State  balance  of  state  area;  many  of  the  movers 
of  this  group  are  rural  and  small  town  poor,  the  remainder  are  urban  poor 
living  in  Spokane*  Problems  encountered  by  members  of  this  group  are  as 
follows:  * 

■ 1 - 

a,  Transpor  tat  ion*  Transportation  to  and  from  training  and  work' sites  Is 
a problem  for  the  disadvantaged  adult  in  tbe  Balance  of  State  Area* 

In  addition,  as  many  persons  In-  this  area  are  located  miles'  from' any 
point  of  service,  they  often  lack  the  transportation  to  visit  an-  agency 
to  ask  for  assistance* 

* 

b.  Health  Services:  Health  care  in'  rural  areas, is  generally  Inadequate, 

There  arc  fdver  free  clinics,  and  the  dlsa4vantaged  person- who  Is  not 
eligible  for  Public  Assistance ''or  Vocational  Rehabilitation  services 
may  be  prevented  from  securing  or  remaining  on  a Job  due  to  generally 
poor  health'*.  ' 

rta  | 1 r 1 1 

■l 

c*  Child  Care:  As  for  all  target  groups,  child  c^re  Is  a serious  problem* 

Generally  considered  a problem  of  the  female  head  of  household,  the  need 
for  child  care  services  Is  also  felt  by  a number  of  men  in'  motherless 
households*  A related  problem,  often  overlooked.  Is  the  presence  of 
an  older  chronically  111  relative  in  the  home  who' requires  care* 

d*  Education;  Many  of  the  rural  poor  arc  unable  to  prepare  themselves, for 
employment  because  of  the  absence  of  conveniently  located  basic  education 
training  opportunities*  1 
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e,  Other:  The  group  served  by  Operation  Mainstream  frequently  is 

inhibited-  frdm  adjustment  to  the  tabor  market  by  r&ason  of  age,  , 
obsolete  skill  as  well  as  problems  of  geographical  location  and  trans- 
portation, Some  target' group' members  are  also  hindered  by  varying 
forms  of  discrimination,  ,) 

i®  1 ■ 

DISADVANTAGE  D TfOUTH  J 

a.  Lack  of  Skills:  A major  problem  faced  by  the  young  person  entering  the 

labor  market  if?  the  lack  of  marketable  job  skills.  An  increasingly 
technically  oriented  society  has  resulted  in  a decrease  in  unskilled 
entry  level  positions.  In  the  past,,  these  positions  provided  opportuni- 
ties for  unskilled  youth/  to  enter  the  labor  force  and  acquire  skills  . 
on  the  job^  , 

* / s 

-m  ->  — ^ 1 l|. 

b.  Apprenticeship  Requirefoents : Apprenticeships , which  might  otherwise  be 

suitable  for  ''dls advant/aged  youth,  involve  cerf*!”  problems -as- entrance 

:■ 


mostly  require  a hi^h  school  diploma  or  the  equivalent,  physical 
attributes  to  do  - 


latlons  apprentlc 
- some  other  iinpatt 
regulations.  CUj 

to  the  reqiilranentis  outlined  above , the  d is  advantaged  y outh  who  is  a 
school  dropout-,  ,i and  who  scores  ^oorly  bnah  a^^ffde.  test  because;  of 
educational  deficiencies , , . will  • encounter  di  fficulties  in  compering  for 

an  apprenticeship.  Many  apprenticeship  councils,  are  aware  of  this  problem 
and  are  attempting  to  find  way^j  to : correct  it,  ’ , ’ 

OthOr : The  ItJj S,<  Department  o£  Labor,  Manpower  Admlnls^ rat  ion , which 
administers  the  tffC' program,  fr as  stkt^ed -that' the  target  group. served  by 
the  ]^C  progrp  encounters'  numerous  dlfflcul  ties  - in  adapting.' to  the  job 

: of  .a 


perform  at  or  Above  .the  eighth  grade,  level; is  a major  obstacle' to successful 
per fbrmance^of  aany-occupati oii3 , However,  even  in. the  case -of -.those ^occupa* 
tions  for  whith  in  . eighth  grade  level  is  not  necessary  to  perform  the  tasks 
of  the  job,  hiring  requirements,  arbitrarily  assigned  by,  *tte  employer,  can 


re  ; 

f' 

& 


aptitude  'tests,  ‘ 
to  make  exception 


EERS  , faced  by 

members  of  thi^  target  group  Is.  defined  by: its 'title.  The  Inability  to 


■ d; 


UNBER-UTILI&ED  SON- POOR  PERSONS 


f 
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b»-  Limited  Opportunities!  In  that  manpower  training  resources  are  limited, 
the  assignment  of  priorities  is  essential#  Accordingly,  because  their 
situation  is  less  desperate  than  that  of  the  unemployed  disadvantaged, 
fewe ower  program  funds  are  assigned  to  serve  the  needs- .of  the 
under -utilized  non- poor,  - It  is'  not  suggested  that  this  assignment  of 
priorities  is  Incorrect,  It  becomes,  however,  one  of  the  problems 
facing  this  target  ^ roup, 

F,  Anticipated  Developments 

!r 

1,  Anticipated  social  and  economic  developments'  that  will  affect  human  resources 
programs  in  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1970  and  In  fiscal  year  1971: 


Labor  Force  and  Employment  Balance  of  State  Atea  (Washington  State) 
Fiscal  Year  Averages  1969#  Projected  1970  and  1971  (In  Thousands) 


Fiscal  Year  Averages 


Net  Gain 


* 


C 
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FY  1969 

FY  1970 

FY  1971 

1969-1970 

- 1970-1971 

LILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 

601,9 

617.8 

631,1 

.+  ^ 

. , . 13-13 

Labor  .Disputes 

0,4 

0,5 

0.5 

+ o;i 

/ o 

Total  Unemployment 

34,5 

36.1 

37#  2 

+ 1.6 

;+  l.i 

Rate 

5,7 

1 5.6 

5#9 

^ i 

- — ff-. 

f 

Total  Employment 

567.0 

£61.2 

593#  4 

, +.14.2 

! + 12#2 

Honiara  Wage  and  salary 

446.1 

457.4 

470#  3 

' +11.3 

% 

i +12.9J 

Hanufactujring 

95.6' 

96.3 

97#  7 

a i 

i j j 

*+  ois 

+ 1.4 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

31.9 

. 30.9 

31.2 

- 1.0 

+— 0*-3 

Metals  and  mach,  ext,  el, 

, 14. S 

15.4 

15#  6 

‘ + 6.6 

' + --£&= 

Transportation  equip. 

2.5 

.2.7 

2.6 

+ 0.2 

+ 0.1" 

Food  products  . 

16.1 

16.4  ' 

16#  5 

+ o#3 

+ 0.1 

Paper  products 

13. 4 

1.37 

1319. 

+ 0.3 

, + 0.2 

Chemicals  . 

4.2 

4.0 

\ 4*P  , 

- 0.2 

0 

" Other  manufacturing 

\ ■ 

12.9 

13.2 

' 13#  5 

■ + 0.3 

4 

* j). 3 

T| 

1 

Construction 

21.6  . 

,22.1 

*22.5 

. + 0.3 

+ 0.4 

Transp.,  Comm,,  and  Util, 

26.3 

26.6 

26#  9 

+ 0.3  / 

+ 0.3 

Trade  ■ ^ - 

97.3 

100,4 

10319 

+ 34 

+ C3.5 

Finance,  Ins,,  & Real  Est. 

16.5 

t7#0_ 

17;6 

+ 0.5 

+ 0.6 

Services,  Mining,  MiSc. 

66.0 

70.0 

73.6 

+ 2.6 

+ 3,0 

Government 

120.4 

125.0' 

126; 7: 

m 

+ 4.6 

t -■ 

> - ■ j * . 

+ 3.7 

Agriculture 

52.3 

54.4 

53.6 

/ + 2;a 

- 1.4 

Self-Employed  and  Other 

66.6 

r \ 

- 69.4 

70#  1 

/ + 6.8 

v - 

+ 0.7 

The  projections  for  1970  and  .1971  :,are‘  baaed  following 

(1)  - restrictive  f iscal  and  monetary;  pblicie^{  (2 ) cUtbac^s  in  defense 
spending;  (3)a  slowdown  in  construction1:  pro  j ects ' funded  by  the  state  * 
and  federal  government;  (4)  no  m jor-Iabor-itanageite^^  e;.  (5 ) mod- 

erate -weather;  and  (6)  lower  demand  for  pbmmelrclai'  aircraftv  pearly  all  1 
of  the  primary  job  loss  in.  the  aeroSjfacp  in dus try;yi Il  oecur  in  the  * 
metropolitan  areas  bu|^he  impact  vill/be_  fe  1 1 in '.tire  balaaqoe  "of  .state 
'area;  the  work  forces  of,  aerospace 

trimmed.  Persons  uhc  moved  to  the  metropolitan  ard«^  to  york  in  aerospace 
and  Who  have  subsequently  lost  their  jobs  may  return  tb  their  -home'  arhaS 
to  seek  employment,  jS/lS-V  ------ 


I -F1 
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The  ^ea  labor  force  In  fiaeal  1970  will  Average  617,800,^  an  increase  of 
15)900  from  1969.  The  avail  ability  of.  jobs'  resulting  fro*  exceptional  ly 
good  agricultural  harvests  drew-many  housewives  and  students  into  the 
labor  force  in  the  first  half  o£  the  fiscal  year.  Growth  in-  fiscal  1971 
Is  expected  to  slow  somewhat,  with  an  increase  of  13,300. 


Employment  growth  is  nbt  expected  to  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  labor 
force  bo  that  the  number  of'  unemployed  will.riee  from  34,500  and  5.7 
percent  -of  the  labor  force  in  1969  to  36,100  and  ,3.8  percent /in  1970. 
Projected  unemployment  - in  1971  is'  37,200  and  5.9 percent.  ^Timy  of  the 
^additional  unemployed  persona  will  be  entrants  to  the  labor  force- who 
are  unable  to  find  jobs,  mainly  youth  end  returning  servicemen. . Layoffs 
will  -bea-secondary  contribution  to  the  unemployed  count;  in- was  tern  . 
Washington. 

Total  employment  is  expected  to  riserto-581,2O0in  1970,  up  14,200  from 
the  1969  average;  most  of  the  increase  will  be  in  secondary  industries 
and  In  agriculture.  In  fiscal  1971,  the  rafe'of  growth  will  slow,  with 
12,200  additional  jobs  expected  over  the  year.. 


The  manufacturing  employment  average  will  be  96,3Q0“Tn  fiscal  1970  as 

a lull  in  expansion  of  basic  industry  holds  the  year-toryear  gain  to  500. - 
The  over-the-year  increase  in  fiscal  1971  Will  be  1 ,400, 'with'  all  of 
-the  major  industries  except  chemicals  contributing  to  the /gain.  <v 

In  fiscal : 1970 » „ logging  and'  lumber  employment  is  expect  edto . average 
1,000  below  the  1969  level.  Fiscal  and  ronetary-restta^ 
inflation  have  reduced  homebuildlng  and  the  demand  Several 

smaller  mills  have  closed  as  a result' and  tempotary  shut  short 

workweeks  are  common  In  thb  indus  try.  If  pr*  diet  ions  /that?  monetary  ‘ 
restraints  willbe  eased  by  fiscal  1971  are  tru*r  the  Ihdustty  should  _ . 
add  3tK)  workers  in  that  year* 

, - - - j'  , . - 

T . I _ , ■'  ^ . l"  I ■'  . 

The  primary  and  fabricated  natal  aaud  nonelectrical  machinery,  .sector  is 
expected  to  average  15,400  fnfiacal  1970,:  upfrOO  f romthe;  pr  ay  iosig:  year. 
Although . the  year-to-year  d 1 ff erencewaa >.  1 , 800  at  the  start : of^the/fiscal 
year , preliminary  es fci^jteS-'  fbr  Koy^jet  ^ indic^et  W t d - to 

200  by  tha|  month.  Expansion  of  alu^nUB:  f acili t’ies / the 

primary  factor  in  the  gain.^  lhe  dovntrendin  ^enS  tic^^  growthr ate 
and  elimination  of  ther  ihv^jtiisTii  vt^predi^  Bmy  lim^  in 

that  last  half  of  the  ,cuxrexkt  f lsc^l  / and'  iii  l^?!^  ^Iut^’l 

; , esploym^nf  is,  expected  to  average  15^ 800*  ' ":■  v ; r ■ . ; ' 

Growth  in  the  transport  a tibn^equipirett^^^^^  expectedtoslow 

in  the  next  two  f iscal  years  as  cutbacks  in  difef ease  - spending  limit  1 
orders . The.,  industry  ^Verage ; in  /j^sCal  1 970  at{^,70^  be  only  200 
above  the  1969/average  while  10d  jc4>s  will  ^ lh'1971.  . ( 


I-  J 


The  record  1969  apple  cr^  ^hd:  get^rally  favo  wdather  condifi 
during  the  growltig  and-  are  the  p resbohs  i- 

ble  for  the  overi-tbe-year.  £hcreTOnt:p^  3pO  ^ 

1970.  Overcapacity  has  been  noted  lh  aome  linea  of  ^^iig  ao  eXpans  ion 
in,  the  197i  rfiscal  year  is  expec  ted  to  be  limited /to  100, 
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Employment  In  the  paper  .products  Industry  is  expected  to  expand  slowly 
during  the  forecast. period*  The  expansion  of/ 300  between  1969  and  1970 
represents  recovery  from  a labor  dispute  which  depressed  the  1969 
average*  An  additional  200  workers  are  expected  in  fiscal  1971  as. 
production  capacity  In  the  Industry  Is  expanded  to  meet  demend*  'Obtain- 
ing a sufficient  supply  of  raw  material  may  be  d limiting  factor;  the 
decline  In  lumber  production  means  fewer  wood  chips  for  pulp* 

d p B 

Following  a loss  of  200  between  fiscal  1969  and  1970,  employment  In 
the  chemicals  industry  Is  expected  to  stabilize  at  4,000. 

* Growl  * In  "other  manufacturing1*  Industries  Is  expected  to  show  a 
marked  slowdown  In  fiscal  1970  and  1971*  J0ne^ third  of  the  Increase  of 
300  anticipated  between  1969  and  1970  Is  the  result  of  settlement  of  a 
labor  dispute  in  the  petroleum  Industry* 


Construction  employment 'will  reverse  the  downtrend  In  fiscal  1970,  to 
,,  record  a gain  of  300  over  the  year,  with  a gain  of  400  ‘projected 
for  fiscal  197.1*  Although  homebulldlng  has  been  sharply  reduced  because 
of  the  limited  availability  of  mortgage  funds  and  high.  Interest  rates , 
this  will  be  offset,  by  continuing  work'  oh  several  large  comaercial  and 
public  projects » including Jthe  power  plant  In  lewis  County,  Grand  Coulee 
Dam,  and  the  new  Wynoochee  Dam*- 


Glower  growth  Is  expected  In  transportatlon-coi  ions-utillties 

during  the  forecast  .period  with  increments1  of . 300  anticipated  1% 
fiscal  1970  and  1971*  < The  slowdown  of  busines s Expansion  and  lessening 
demand  fhr' export  logsl  will  limit  the  . Increase  in  transportation.  - 
Utilities  expansion  will  continue  while  growth  in  corasunlcations.  will 
moderate  as  population  pressures  are  reduced*' 

/ ' ' • H 

1 . " . 1 ■,  ■ < . /" 

Trade  employment  will  average  100,400  In. fiscal  1970,  up  3,100  from 

fiscal  1969*  The  expansion  will  occur  in  spite  bf  slower  growthin 
manufacturing  because  of  the  usual  lag  between  employment  changes  In 
basic  Industries  and  resulting  changes  in  secondaryindustrlei.:in 
addition  trade  establishments  had  numerous  unfilled  openings  prior  to' 
the  slowdown  in  mariufacturliig*  The  record  1969  applet  andcherry  crops 
also  provided  added  opportunities  In  the  wholesale  seetorof  the 
Industry*'  Expansion  will  continue  through  fiscal  197,1  when. employment 
is  projected  at  103,900*  • . - 

l 

H f - 

After  a sizable  Increase  in  employment  In  the  finance,  insurance,  and 
ore  a l estate  industry  from  1967  to  1969,  growth;  ln^  the  industry  Is  - 
expected  to  be  somewhat  slower  during  the  forecast,  period.  Employment 
Is  expected  to;  average  500  higher"  In  fiscal  1970  and  an  Increase  o£ 

600  is  predicted  in  the  following  V&ar» 

1 " - "T  11  - r 0 
1 n 1 - 1 _ " 

Population,  pressures-  alone  assure  further  expans  Ion  In.  the  service 

category  but  a more  moderate  rate  of  expansion  Is  Indicated  for 

fiscal  1970  and  1971*  Fee  bora  behind  the  lower  ^ow^rate  are  that 

the  Industry*  a initial  response  to  Medicare  is  overy  migration  froin 

outside  the- state  Ims  already  flowed,  and  seryice  establlshwhts; 

wishing  to  expend  are  experiencing  Increasing,  difficulty  In  securing 

‘the  necessary  funds*  Forecasts  call  for  se^lce  emp^  ,"'"'floDo 

2,000  between  fiscal  1969  and  1970  and  3,000  betweei 
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The  momentum  of  expansion  of  governmental  payrolls  will  push  the 
employment  total  up  4,600  between  fiscal  1969  and  1970  but  growth  will 
slow  during  the  subsequent  year  to  3,700.  Hie  major  pressure  for 
" expansion  In  preceding  years  has  been  In  public  schools  but  the 

situation  Is  easing  as  children  born  following  World  Ward  II  are  through 
school*  The  emphasis  In. Iqcal  school  districts  will  Ip  on  hiring  to 
rel  ieve  overcrowding  and  .heavy  teacher  workloads  and  this  may  be 
limited  by  "financial  .restrictions*  Much  of  the  future  growth  will 
j come  In  post  ■'high  school  educational  Ins  t It  u t ions  - -comnunlty  and 
state  colleges  and  universities*  ' 

The  long-term  downtrend  In  agricultural  emp loymsehT^tflX  1 be  Interrupted 
In  fiscal  1970  as  a result  of  the  previous  ly  mentioned  record  cherry 
and  apple  harvests* , Employment  will  average  2,100  higher  In  fiscal 
1970  but  will  then  drop  1,400  the  following  year* 

2*  Anticipated  social  and'  economic  developments,  fiscal  years  l97l  through 
1974;  '■  ~ 

f _ 1 

Secondary  Industries  will  continue  to  provide  the  bulk  of  additional 
jobs  In  the  area  from  fiscal  1971  to  1974*  Employment  is  expected  to 
reach  627,400  In  fiscal  1974,  up  34,000  from  fiscal  1971;  only  4,100 
of  the  galii  is  expected  to  be ' In  manufacturing  firms  * An  aluminum 
plant  and  a magnesium  and  chlorine  processing  facility  are  scheduled 
— for  completion  in  fiscal.  1972  In  Klickitat  County;  employment  at \ the 
two  plants  is ~ expected  to  total  700*  "Other  manufacturing'1  employment 
.will  ride  with  the  Completion  of  an  oil  refinery  In  Whatcom  County*  • 
Predicted  gains  In  nonmanufacturing  Industries  range  from  400  In? 

construction  to  11,700  In  government*- 

- / - 

, ^ V 

Labor  Force  and  Employment 
Balance  of  State  Area  (Washington  State) 

Projected  Fiscal  Tear  Averages  In  1971  to  1974 

(In  Thousands) 


4‘ 

Fiscal  Year  Averages 

Net  Chanse 

\ - 

ISZl 

|972 

mi 

- iS2k  , 

L -!■ 

1971-1974 

1 

CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 

631*1 

643.7 

• 653*1 

667*6 

+ 36.5 

Labor  Disputes. 

0*5 

0*5 

4 0*5 

0*5 

0 

1 

Total  Unemployment 
. Rate' 

37*2 

5*9 

38*0 

5.9 

38*8 

5*9 

39r7 
• 5.9  - 

+ 2*5 

Hi 

\ Total  Employment 

593*4 

605*2^ 

613*8. 

.627*4 

+ 34*0 

\ Nonfarm  wage  and  salaty 

470*3 

481.9 

490*5 

1 

503*8 

+ 33.5 

. lunuf act ur Ing 

97*7 

100*0 

100.7 

101*8 

+ 4.1 

Lumber 

31*2 

31*9 

. 32*0 

32.3 

+ 1*1 

t 

Metals  and  mach*  e«c.  elec;* 

15*9 

16*3 

. 16.4 

16.5 

+ 0*7 

Transportation  equipment  ] 

2*8 

2.9 

>ZJ9 

3.0 

+ 0*2 

Food  products  - 

16*5 

- 16.7 

1648 

16*9 

-+  0.4 

■r 

, Paper  products 

13*9 

13*9 

14*0 

14*2, 

+ 0*3 

Chemicals, 

4*0 

4*3 

‘ 4*4 

+ 0.5 

.Other  manufacturing 

13*5 

14.0 

14*2 

14.4 

i+  0*9 

Construction 

22.5 

22*6 

22.7 

22.9 

+ fr*4 

*■  Transportation,  Comm*,  & Util. 

26*9 

27.3 

27.5 

28.0 

+ 1,1 

Trade 

103*9 

106,6 

108.1 

lll.l  * 

+ 7.2 

/ 
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Finance, j Ins.,  and  Seal  Eat* 
Services,  Mining,  Mtsc* 
Govwtvjint 

Agriculture 

Self-Employed  and  Other 


Fiacal  Year  Averages 


Mat  Change 


19,71 

1972 

im 

4 1974 

1971-1974 

17*6 

18.0 

1 18.4 

18.9 

+ 1*3 

73.0 

75.6 

77.6* 

80.7 

+ 7.7 

128.71 

131,8 

135.5 

140.4 

+ 11.7 

53.6 

52.4 

51.8 

51.6 

- 1.4 

70.1 

70.9 

71.5 

72.0 

+ 1.9 

£.  Target 


la t lone  * 


l.„  Universe  of  need  and  target  groups; 

I '** 

Following  is  the  universe  of  need  in  the  Washington  State  Balance  of 
State  Area:  ■-  v 

^ r i * r* 1 

Universe  of  Heed 

_j™  | Balance  of  State  Area  (Washington  State)  * 1969 

tl  Universe  tf  Meed ;,....  llsUob 

n 

ft  Individuals  Uneaployed  During  Year  , * * . . 10,  700 . 

1 Disadvantaged  Individuals,  Total  .7. ^ . 64, 100 

4touth^4*  * : .. .* . /. * .v,  .Y.  (22,400) 

Adult*  7*,***,  .......  ;..S...  (41,700)' «* 

IhienplOy^  Poor  * . . , . . . , ... . . V ; . 11,500’ 

--v  Part-Tine  Enpl eyed  for  Economic'  Reasons  ...........  6,200 

Ea^l^ed  Full*Tlioe  at  or  Below  JPoverty  Level  ......  44,500 

Individuals  Who  Should  be  in  Labor  Force  . .r7»w...  1,900 

Under,- tit il  ieed  Nonpoor  Individuals  . . i v f . . . . 40,400 


The  following  target  group  breakdown  are  - further  ref ihemeuts , of  the;  above 
f Igures  wlth  the  excluslon  of  the.  first  category,  ^’Nonpbpr  Indiyichwls 
Unemployed  During  the.  Tear  . n As  the  unemplOyed  ^hon'podr  (unless  under - 
ut  11  ised)  are  not  :a"terget  -for  manpower  programs  they"  are  excluded  from 
the  following  breakdown.  ^ v \ - 


pinrtacrAss^T^-rRBc iWEiras  , - . . ;J \ 

Estimated  Size:  : \ _ . 

All  rec ipien  ts  of  public  «wsistance  (AFEC  and  other),  who  could  be 
pr^wnrd  to  benefiV.fr  oni  Excluded  are  thoae  ' — 

unable  ' to  work  bee  ause/of . Advanced  agef  or  ^rnanent  t ot  al  disability. 


PHmcALLY,  . ^xs^ioiEp-  ; 

Estimated  8 iz^*?  ; 22^i647  ';±S. : >.  ; • -■ . _]7 v _ 

Bars  OMwhov  eup^  .w  ithoutservic^;  related 

t'O  1 the  * corre^ion  social  hai^  ; 

' if  - the ' handicap  ^ , o^^t'  dervices  stwh  ah^  ^ : ■ 

training  ^iijerwbi  ing  enti^  'intp  ^aji^ bccupatibn  ^;timi^iL;;  the  hA^idap  does  . 
not  'seriously  inpair  . ■ - • v-:-  " -:y- •.  .* 


*A  description  off  the  aethbdplbgy  used  to  (^termine  target  'group: 
found  on  page  59^ of  the  State  Euanary.  1 
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RESERVATION  INDIANS 
Estimated  Size:  2,565 

All  persons  so  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs*  hdlans 
not  classified  as  reservation  residents  an  reported  under  the  other 
target  groups  as  appropriate* 


6,200 


MIGRANT  WORKERS 
Estimated  Size: 

Migrant  workers  who  move  from  place  to  place  following  crops, 

Included  in  this  target  group  are  "set tied- inf*  migrants  * Persons 
who  have  dropped. the  pattern  of  mlgrancy  but  who  are  atlll  primarily 
engaged  in  agricultural  work  and  who  are  still,  through  identification, 

- a~  part. of  the  migrant  milieu*  Manbers  of  this  target  group  are 
predominately  Wexican-Amer  lean* 

■ DISAIffAHlAGED  ADULTS 
Estimates  Ire:  12,795  . 

Poor  adult  persons  who  meet  the  dlsadvautagmsent  criteria  but  who  J'" 

, do  not  readily^ fall  Into  one  of  the  ci&e s If lea tlona  above* 

DISAIWANtAQSD  YOUTH  * -f 

Estimated  ;Sizei.  9,966,.. . , . ; . ^ ':1 , 

. Persons  under  22  who  are  poor  and  meet  the  disadvantagement  criteria* 
r Youth  are 'somewhat  less  likely  to  be  placed  in  other  classifications 
than  are;,  the  disadvantaged  unemployed  adults;  As  many  programs  have 
been  designated:  Specifically  to  meet  their  needs,  moat  have  been' 
placed  inthistargetgrbup.  • 

PERSONS  WITH  LESS  THAN  EIGHTH  GRADE  ACHIEVEMSNT 
"Estimated  aize:  Il5,524\  \ — ' 

This  target  group  is 'defined. adequately  by  Its  title*  ' However , unlike 
the” groups  listed  above,  no  effort  has. bedu  made'  to  "attract  it  out” 
in  order  to  avoid  overlapping  or  duplication*  MoregVer,  while  many 
of  the  disadvantaged  have  les4  than  an  eighth  grade  acbiwemeatlevel, 
not  all  per sons  in  thls  target  group  meet  \the 41s  advantag^iraB  criteria. 
Neither  me thodo logy  nor  data  are  acvallableto  resolve  these  problems. 

The  target  group  is^  inelnded  £or  the  purpose,  of ' Incorporating  Adult 
Basic  Educatloii  programs  Into  the  plan*  . , * 

- - ^ ^ b * ' ' *■  - , a- 

1M3B&-UTILIZED-  HON-KOEt  PERSONS  . ^ 

Estimated  Size : 33,806_  ,_  ^ . 

Bersons^wbOara  operatlt^-  slgulfic^tly  below  their  potential  vocational 
and  economic  , level  because  pf  pasfc  4 isSdvant agemen t , hardship  a ituatlona , 
or  other  reasons  such  as  minority  ;up  status./  * 

riv1'1.'.-'?'''1’’'''  -j:  • J,”'  K - 

Note:  In  the  ^figures' ''^yjfen  ;f  ox eatjanated  s ire  ffwc  the  abpye  target 

groups , it  yill>]bdvae^  three  f^^  :;joi|^^^tagnd 

Adults i Diaadvantag^;Ypd^;  aidvtj^n-Utl^ 


dif ■ f^-frdm; ^^sefkSa^v  ' 


■Ofr 


Table Thev^isadyantaged 


t argeiit  groups  . : ^ jUnivers^bf  pe^d^^  11  ized 

NOh^br  yersOi^^  lie  ^ft?r;  thlA  :|rc^^^^  ly 

aboyeiia  33;  is  becavme  the^Sf^ei  JWy is  l^  pf  yp^  . 

or  Socially  Disabled  target  group 'are  non-poor'  peracras  v.;  >&a^sdj  us  ted 


& 
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figures  for  these  three  target  groups  assures  that  no  one  person 
is  entered  under  more  then  one  target  group  (with  the  exception  of 
the  group  "Persons  with  Less  than  Eighth  Grade  Achievement"  which 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  Universe  of  Heed  total  for  the  reasons 
cited)*  ■ 

1 -»t" 

2*  Outlook  for  Target  Groups: 

# 

> 

Estimates  of  the  size  of  target'  groups  are  shown  In  the  following  table* 
These  estimates  are  based  on  a number  of  assumptions,  including  the 
* continuation  of  present  trends  In  employment  and  ln-migratlon,  and  a. 

general  slowdown  or  cooling  off  In  the  national  and  state  economies* 

It  is  also  assumed  that  manpower  programs  will  continue  a*-  present  levels 
throughput  the  forecast  period* 

I ^ 1 

TARGET  GROUP  ESTIMATES 
WASHINGTON  STATE  BALANCE  OR  STATE  AREA 
(by  fiscal  year) 


# 

' 1971 

mi 

im 

# 

1974 

Total .Universe  of  Heed  

121,909 

125,296 

128,777 

Non-poor  Individuals  Unemployed 

■j 

- 

During  Tear  ******************* 

...  10,967 

11,241 

11,522 

11,810 

Disadvantaged  Individuals,  Total. 

...  66,023 

68,013 

70,053 

72,153 

Youth  *********************** 

(24,476) 

(25,210) 

"'Adult 

(44,250) 

(45,577) 

(46,943) 

Unemployed  Poor 

***  12,109 

12,753 

' 13,414 

14,09$ 

Part-Time  Employed  fo^ 

’ 

1 

5"^ 

6,841 

Economic  Reasons  - 

. ' 6,513 

6 ,*75 

Employed  Full-Ttate  at  or 

47,920 

Below  Poverty  Level  * 

46,752 

49,118 

Under-Utilized  Non- Poor  ' J 

* 

Individuals  

**..  41,615 

i 

42,655 

43,721 

44,814 

H*  Inventory,  of  Current  Manpower  Programs 

. ■■  l 

The  Inventories  responsive  to-  this  Item  In  the  format  comprise  the  appendix 
to  this  plan*  A table -of  contents  to  this  appendix  wlll.be  found  on  page  27* 

n " 

I*  Suggested  Priorities  and  Program  Needs 


This  section  of  the  plan  calls  for  a description  and  analysis  Jif  unmet  needs 
and  gaps*  In  services,  together  with  an  explanation^ of  what  needs , to  be  done 
to  fill  these  gaps  in-the  upcoming'  fiscal  year.  This  analysis  is  to  include--— 

i 

1*  Anticipated  unmet  need  in  .Fiscal:  Tear  1971,  considering  estimated  non" 
federally  funded  efforts,  carryover  funds,  from  Fiscal  Ye^r,  1970,  and 
a continuation' of  federalprogranralng  at  current  levels:  -c  . 

The  following  table  identifies*  )5y  targetgroup,  the  number  of  persons,  the 
t^number  to  be  served,  and  the  jiro^ectjed  mtoet  need  for  Fiscal  Tear  1971 
if  federal  manpower  programs  continue  to  be  funded  at  the  current, level* 


Coes 


MRGBT  GROUP 


t 


Pub 11c * Assistance  Recipient t 
Physically,  Emotionally,  or 
Socially  Disabled 
Reservation  Indians 
Migrant  Workers 
Disadvantaged  Adult j 
Disadvantaged  Youth 
Persons  With  Less  titan  Eighth 
Grade  Achievement 
Unde"- Utilized  Non-Poor  Persons 
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zm 

ESTIMATED 
NO.  TQ  BE 
SERVED 

Ad 

UNMET  NEED 

] 6,721 

5,727 

10,994 

22,647 

5,590 

17>057 

2,565 

498 

v 2,067 

6,200 

2,085 

4,115 

12,795 

1,190 

11,605 

9,966 

3,283 

' 6,683 

115,524 

2,488 

113,036 

35,806 

200 

33,606 

In  the  above  .table  the  “estimated  number  to  be  served11  figure  of  1,190 
under  Disadvantaged  Adults  Is  deceptively  low.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  services  to  disadvantaged  adults  who  are  recipients  of  public 
assistance,  handicapped,  or  migrant  workers  are  reported  under  the 
appropriate  target  group  designations. 

H 


2.  Suggested  priorities  for  providing  services  to  problem  groups: 

Following,  by  target  group,  are  priorities  assigned  by  the  committee  for 
providing  services.  See  also  Section  E.2.,  pages  12-16,  for  indications 

of  supportive  services  needed. 

% 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  - Programs  designed  to  deal  With  the 
recipient's  entire  range  of  problems  are  considered  most  important 
for  this  target  r;roup.  T Work  Incentive  Program,  by  virtue  -of  being 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  £eclplen..i*,^  is  an  example  of  this  responsiveness. 
Institutional  training  under  the  MDJT  Act  is  also  a high  priority  service, 
and  for  thoee  recipients  with  physical,  emotional,  or  socle1*,  disabilities* 
training  and  other  services  under  Vocational  Rehab 11 It at Ion  is  a valuable  ' 
resource. 


PHYSICALLY,  EMOTIONALLY,  GR  SOCIALLY  DISABLED  - Of.  highest  orlorlty  for 
this  target  group  Is  the  oervlce  provided  by  the  Stat-v  Division'  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  Like  the  WIN  Frogrcm  for  public  assistance  recipient  a ? it 
Is  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  target  group,  offering  counseling,  medical 
and  psychiatric  diagnosis  and  treatment,  training,  selective  placement,  aiw  ' 
followup. 

RESERVATION  INDIANS  - Again  a tailored  program,  that  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  was  considered  of  highest^  priority  in  that  it  provides, 
from  a single  source,  institutional  vocational  training,  supportive 
services , relocation,  referral,  and  followup.  Also  important  for  this 
target  group  are  the  twining  programs,  funded  under  Section  241  of  the 
MET  Act;- 

■ #■ 

MIGRANT  WORKERS  - As  the  majority  of  migrant  workers  in. the  balance  of 
stat^  area  are  Mealcan-Amer leans,  language  « d basic  education  training 
are  err-- idried  of  highest  priority  In  assisting  menfoRrs  of  the  target 
group  to  prepare  themselves  for  * ntry  into,  other  than  migrant  .work.  An 
educational  program  offered  by  the  Northwest  Rural  Opportunities  Corporation, 
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accordingly,  was  selected  as  the  most  important  service  for  migrants. 
Following  the  educational  program,  the  Committee  considered.  In  order 
■ of  priority,  on-the-job  training  and  Institutional  shill  training  as 
essential 'services  for  this  target  group. 

DISADVANTAGED ‘ADULTS  - Skill  training  with  either  allowances  (Institutional) 
or  wages  (OJT)  under  the  MDT  Act  Is  considered  a high  priority  service 
for  this  target  group.  The  nAb-JOBS  program  Is  considered  equally  as 
important.  Operation  Mainstream  and  Mew  Careers,  while  valuable  additions 
to  the  range  of  program  resources  are  of  secondary  importance  because  of 
the  limited  funds  available. 

i ' 

DISADVANTAGED  YCUI’  - Services  considered  most  vatuable^for  youth  are 
Institutional  training  under  the  MDT  Act,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
In-school  end  simmer  programs , Job  Corps i and  apprenticeships.  Following 
the  above,  on-the-job  training  under  the  MDT  Act  or  the  NAB- JOBS  program 
and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  simmer  prdgfeam,  are  considered  important. 

, The  Committee  concluded  that  Project  Value,' because  of  Its  limited  scope,  was 

less  Important  than  other  programs  for  this  target  group.  * 

% J * 

PERSONS  trim  LESS  THAN  EIGHTH  GRADE  EDUCATION  - Adult  Basic  Education 
programs  are  the  highest  priority  service  for  members  of  this  target 
group.  If  a person  in  £hls  target  group  has  any  other  manpower  problem, 

.his  needs  will  be  further  discussed  under  the  appropriate  target  group 
(see  the  definition -of  this  target  on  page  22). 

' * - 
UNDER-UTILIZED  NGN-POOR  PERSONS  - The  under-utilized  non-poor,  being 
generally  employed  or  recently  employed,  are  most  in  need  of  training 
which  will  upgrade  their  skills  and  salary  potential.  The  Committee 
felt  that  the  under-utilized  non-poor  would  beat  be  served  by  skill  > 
training  (institutional  or  on-the-job)  under  the  MDT  Act  as  their  4heeds 
for  other  manpower  settle  eg.  wo«;ld  be  less  severe  than  that  of  members  of 
othetv target  groups. 

3,  Suggestions  for  Improving  program  activities  and  suggestions  of  how  to 
Improve  the  mix  of  program  resources : * 

.7  *'  '* 

i . '■  , i. 

Manpower  programs  funded  at  the  federal  level  tend,  properly,  to  bel  funded 

proportionate  to  the  national  need  for  the  service  to  b&  provided  by  the 

particular  program.  Accordingly,  appropriations  for  tt\p  national  4cray 

of  manpower  programs,  each  addressed  in  part  to  the  needs  of  ascertain 

target  gr^up,  tend'  to  reflect  the  relative  size  of  the  target  groups  In 

* tne  nation  as -a  whole.  These  funds  are  then  apportioned  to.  the  spates  on 

the  basis  ^>f  population,  unemployment,  average  111  benefit,  and  so  forth. 

Unfortunately,  whllr  the  factors  on  which  apportionments  are  basejd  assure 

that  a state  will  receive  Its  proportionate  share  of  the  total  of  manpower 

program  resources,  a situation  in  Which  the  various  target  groups  are  dls+ 

proportionately  served  will,  develop  If  the  distribution  of  target  'groups 

within  a state  differs  from  the  national  distribution." 

<d  *■  i 

T ' , 

Disproportionately  serving  target  groups  la  not  In.  Itself  improper.  The 
act  of  assigning  priorities.  If  It  Is  to  be  more  then  a gesture,  necessarily 
results  In  the  sdminlstr&tlon  of  programs  In  such  £ way  that . the  group 
Whose  needs  a£e\ greatest  gets  a greater  share  then  the  group  whose  needs 
f >£  least.  But  the  distribution  of  funds  among  target  groups  Is  not  the 
result  of  committee  assigned  priorities,  being  Instead  dictated  by  the 
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availability  of  funds  earmarked  for  various  categories  of  applicants* 
Nationally,  these  funds  may  represent  a rational  system  of  priorities. 

At  the  state  level,  to  the  extent  that  its  demographic  characteristics 
differ*  appreciably  from  the  national  characteristics,  priorities  reflect 
neither  national  thinking  nor  camnli tee. action.  They  are  accidently 
caused  by  thA  differences  between  the  composition  of  the  state  and  national 
populations.  1/ 

The  problem  defined  above  tray  be  solved  in  one  of  two  ways:  (1)  The 

equations  by4 which  apportionments  are  now  made  can  be  further  refined 
to  a point  at  which  the  above  described  inequities  are  elimiratad.  These 
would  be  very  complex  and  sophisticated  equations,  and  states  would  be 
required  to  submit  more  Information  on  the  characteristics  of  their 
disadvantaged  population,  but  they  could  be  developed*  (2)  Funds  apportioned 
into  a state  could  be  decat egorlzed,  allowing  the  appropriate , CAMPS 
committee  to  make  whatever  adjustments  were  necessary*  The  latter  Is  clearly 
t>  the  more  consistent  approach  for  if  the  apportionment  equations  were 
perfected  in  favor  of  dec-atego^lzatfon,  the  committee's  priorities  would 
st til  be  established  for  it  by  the  federal,  program  appropriations.  This 
would  render  meaningless  the  National  Committee  *s  Instruction  that  state, 
and  area  pomnfttees  establish  target  group  priorities'*  , The  Committee 
could  declare  priorities  but,  ‘Without  the  flexibility  of  decategorization, 
would  be  able  to  use  only  the  few . programs  addressed  to  all  or  nearly  all 
target  groups  (e.g*,  HDI&)  to  implement  its  system  of  priorities* 


^ -k 

1/  This  is  an  inverse  effect.  A state  whose  older  workers re  experiencing  greater 
difficulty  in  adjusting'  to  the  labor  market  than  .Its  youth,  may  receive  fundr  to 
serve  only  10  percent  of  'its  disadvantaged  adults , While  funds  are  available  to 
serve  30  percent  of  its  disadvantaged  youth.  This  illustration  ie  only  partly 
hypothetical.  An  analysis  of  the  table  on  page  24  will  show  that  9.3  percent  of 
Dlfeadvantaged  Adults  are  being  served  in  the  Balance  of  state  Area  compared  to 
32.9  percent  of  Disadvantaged  Youth*  Much  of  this  disparity  is  due  to  the 
number  of  program  resource^  earmarked  for  youth.  1 

i - 
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APPENDIX 


Content? 


Section 


1,  Information  on  Manpower  programs  that  have 
operated  In  the  past  year*  As  requested 
in  Interagency  Cooper  at  i't  Issuance  71-1 3 
this  Information  Is  presented  to  "cover 
~ fiscal  year  1969  and. * .updated  to,  add  the 
latest  available  data  for  fiscal  year 
1970* 11 


Tables  A and  B . 28,  29 

J 

2 . Descriptions  of  nonfederally  assisted  ) 


programs  expected  to  operate  in  fiscal 

1971  vf th  funds*  of  local  and  state  ' 

g vvetnment  and/or  non-governmental 

resources.  , ~ 

Table  C .....:^ 30 

"l 

3.  Funds  expected  to ‘be  carried  over  from 

fiscal  1970  Into  the  next  fiscal  year  In  ' 
federally-assisted  programs. 

Firal  column,  Tablos  A and  B 28,  29 
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Federally  Funded 
Manpower  Programs 
FY  1969  A 1970 


TABLE  A 


PROGRAM 
* NAME  * 


AGENCY 


FUND 

SOURCE 


AMOUNT 


TARGET  Q 


GROUP 


NUMBER' 

SERVED 


UNMET 

NEED 


CARRY  OVER 
FUNDS 


Work  Incentive  ^ WIN 


Employ.  Security 


20%  Stai 
80%  Fed 


.169.452 


Public  Assistance 
reeiplante 


6.187 


13.150 


Hone 


Support  to  HIE 
Enroliees  by  Pa 


^35 


Dept,  'of  Ftiblic 
Assistance 


20%  Sta' 
80%  Fed 


4,810,706 


. St 


ic  Assistance 
AFDCtec  iplentg 


6,187 


13,150 


Hone 


Training  and  Employ ■ 
jnent  Service 


Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs 


Federal 


Vocational 

Rfthflb  ij  jfcati  pn  • 


Division  of 

Voc. 


Federal/ 
State 


385.000 


Reservation  Indian^ 


764 


. 2,565 


5,515.389 


Physically,  emotionally 

& ntv^l  ty 


JL^355_ 


17-7Q? 


Hone 


WflBA 


C JJob  Corps  - 
C 3Enrol  WtiE 


“^Stat’e  Contract 
3wDn.>thenJah  Training 


Employment 
Security — 


OBOf 

D0L_ 


JNA. 


jUaadxantagGiLyauih. 


' 483 


JHA. 


Employment 
Security  \ 


POL 


Adult  Basic 
-Education 


Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction 


Federal/ 
State 


33Q.OOO 


Disadvantaged  or  coder - 
employed  nareon* 


35SL 


2SSL 


346.382 


Persons  with  less  than 
8th  grade  achievement 


A.  609  ItlS. 036 


TNA- 


Hona 


None 


MSL  Institutional 


Employment  Sec*/ 
Vocational  Ed, 


MDTA  - Sect loft  241 

■ 

Aquaculture 


Employment  Sec./ 
Vocational  Ed. 


Federal/ 
S tate 


4.479,700 


Disadvantaged  or 
underemployed  persona 


3.246 


2.700 


POL 


150,023 


Reservation  Indians 


IB. 


MDTA  - Section  241 

Mttl  t*  ^ TV^tn  trtg 


Employment  Sec./ 


loymeni 

Vocational  E^. 


Sewage-Treatment  Pi  ant 

Operator  TV-*.-t-rWV>g 


POL 


Fed*  Water  Poll* 

i- 

flnnfrnlAAmtn 


708,316 


B^»i*  Tn^rnna 


son  * 


& 


DQL. 


gso.ooo 


Migrant  Education 


HW  Rural  Oppor- 
tunltlfafl  Co 


Under -utilised  non- 
pnomr  pmftna  & dlfladv. 


160 


1/ 


310 


National  ^ - 
Apprenticeship  Program 


Bureau  pf  Appren 
and  Training 


350 r 000 


Migrant  Workers 


1-785 


Pederwl 


AHA. 


■Disadvantaged  youth 


1.338 


1/ 


4-415 


m. 


Hone 


Hone 


ffnnc 


None 


None 


Nona 


* r ■ 

y The  general  unm&t  need  for  Reser ration  Indians  is  2,56 


target  for  Sect 
Indians  is  170, 


.on  241  training! 


The  total  identified 


* Obviously,  not  all  of 


these  wqu 


d be  an  t ppr opr late 


unmet  need  for  Section  2 H training  for  Reservation 


i 


— ^ This  figure  whikh  Indndea  prcutrtms  at  this  Puget  Sound 


Naval  Shipyard  and  at  Me 


Sell  Island  Federal 


Penitentiary 


consists,  of  890  accessions,  329  completions  and  119  in. skill  improvement.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
9 percent  of  the.  totals  are  ‘disadvantaged. 

*See  Tables  I,  II,  XV,  V,  Balance  of  State  Section  of  Part  R of  the  FY  1970  Manpower  Plan  for  a description  of  the 
programs  listed  in  this  table  and  their  utilisation  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  target  groups. , 
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TABLE  B 


Manpower  Programs 
Contracted  Directly  By  USDOL 
Manpower  Admlnis  tret  Ion. 

FY  1969  & 1970, 


PROGRAM 
NAME  *' 

AGENCY 

! FUND 
SOURCE 

AMOUNT  ** 

TARGET  GROUP 
p * 

■ NUMBER 
SERVED 

UNMET 

MEED 

CARRY  OVER 
FUNDS  *** 

J ! 

-NYC_  In  School 

USDOL 

EOA  ; 

Title  W 

FY  1970 
$629,180 

Potential  high  school 
drqpout&  from  low 

1,082 
(#  on  boa 

rd) 

8 618' 233 

FY  1969  * 
S 633^0011 

Income  families 

INA 

s 

NYC  Out  of  School 

■ -C 

USDOL 

EGA 

Title  - HJ 

FY  1970 
_$576PG10 

16-17  year,  old  high 
school  dropouts 

308 

f#  on  boa 

•d'k 

INA 

j 

a-  , 

i i 

J 

fy  1969 
Sl.l^e.OOO 

from  low  Income 
f amil  lea 

INA 

* 

$ 

NYC  Summer  1 i 

1 

'USDOL  ‘ ' 

EOA  j 
Title  JIB 

FY  1969 
SI. 458. 000 

Disadvantaged  students 
from  low  income  famille 

J INA 

i | 

! 

Operation  Mainstream 

i-  j 

USDOL 

EOA  . ! 
Title  SB 

"Ft  1970  * 
$214,330' 

Die ddvantaged 
Individuals  over 

130 

(#  on  boa: 

:d> 

8 214.079 

| , 

FY  1969 
$386,000 

18  years  of  age,  from 
low  Income  families 

■1  | 

am 

H 

JOBS 

JJSBOL/NAB 

MDTA/ 

EOA 

FY  1970 
'81. 961. 211 

Hard-core  disadvantaged 
primarllv  In  SMSA’s. 

547 

$1 .417.603 

1 h 

■r 

O j 

* * 

FY  1969 
$107,000 

ISA 

1 1 

MDTA-OJT  freealar}  < , 

USDOL 

MUTA 

FY  1970 
$215,294 

Unemployed  or 
undersell oved 

281 

1 

1 

INA 

■ 

FY  1969 
$836,000  . 

disadvantaged 

H 

A 

500 

■ 

**  "Ajiauiit"  - obligated 

funds  ***  "Carry 

Oyer  Fun 

Is’1  = obligate 

d funds  minus  reimbursed 

invoice  fi 

inds 

* 

All  FY  1970  fiscal  data 

far  EQA  pifa|rflmA 

H j 

flffYG!  and 

Maine  tread')  f 

L 

1 * 

e rtf  I'i/'iO/Mt  Wl  1Q70 

irol  latent  i 

fata  _for  _R 

OA 

,-t  ■ 

nrOErams  as  of  9/30/6! 

1. 

’ 

• / 

1 i 

! 

i 

■1 

All  FY  1970  JOBS  data  ci 

tmulative  to  10/3' 

? 

!/69.  1 

1 

j.. 

\ 

A.n_JY'l970  OJT  enrol lcrii 

sniL  data  ^aa  9/. 

: 1 

1/691  n 1 

.970  fiscal  da 

ta  as  ofLJ./2Q/7£L 

*• 

i i 

I 


*See  footnote  on 'previous  page. 
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NON -FEDERAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  - FY  71  TABLE  C 


Program  Name 

; ' f 

.Operating  Agency 

Program  Description 

1 

Fuads 

Number  of  1 
Persons 

Sheltered 

Supervised  Occupa- 

Supervised  workshop  training  for  handicapped 

Some  DVR, 

50  (approx* 

Workshop 

tlonal  Enterprise 

workers* 

some ‘self- 

18  per  year 

Spokane 

% 

support 

have  moved 

. 

, 

ip to  regular 

S* 

\ 

V 

h 

employment) 

Sheltered 

Goodwill  Industries 

Supervised  workshop  training  for  handicapped 

Local ' funds 

150  (approx. 

Workshop 

Spokane  * 

workers  ! 1 

some  DVR, 

9 per  year  ha 

■f 

i 1 

partial  sel: 

: moved  into 

\ ■ 

e 

support  i 

1 \ 

*■  i 

regular  t 



employment) 

■i 

Crists  Clinic 

Community  Mental' 

Counseling  and  referral  of  people  with 

UGN" 

125 

Health,  Olympia 

mental  health  problems*  . . . 

Alcoholic  t 

" ^ 

Civic  Organisa- 

J  i 

Referral  of  persons  for  any  phase  of 

UGH 

1,200 

Referral  Center 

tions,  Olympia 

alcoholism-group  therapy  and  counseling*' 

1 rj  ■ 

State 

i 1 

Morning  Side 

Community  Agencies 

Work  and  training  programs  for  mentally 

State 

50 

Olympia 

retarded  persons 

County 

r 

i 

a i 

donations 

Olympia  Child 

Community  Agencies 

Provides  day  care  for  children  of  working 

UGH 

, 55 

- Cere  Center 

Olympia  i 

H 

mothers  - ages  2%  to  5 * 

t 

"V  i 

- 

Coospniity 

h 1 

Community  Services 

Provides  food,  clothing,  shelter  for 

1 

Moses  Lake 

i 4,250 

Services 

h 

of  Moses  Lake 

destitute,' impoverished  families,  both 

UGN 

d 

/ ’ | 

local  and  itinerant 

r 

1 .H- 

Health  Services 

Grant  County 

i Sanitary  inspections,  chest  x-xays,  health 

Grant 

. 

Health  Department 
Moses  Lake 

, cards  * Health  services  to  Indigent  local 
.and  ItJierant  people*  * 

County 

15,000 

"non-feoeral  manpower  programs  - FY  71 


TABLE  C (continued) 


* 


$ 


f 

Program  Name 

0~ ^rating  Agency' 

Program  description 

‘ Funds 

Number  of 
Persons 

1 Veteran  Relief 

Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Relief  Fund 
Hoses  Lake 

Direct  relief  to  itinerant  veterans 

1 

1 ** 

h 

Grant 

County 

75 

Applied  Indus- 
tries 

Applied  Industries 

Longview 

• 

To  provide  sheltered  workshop  employment 
jobs  provided  through  contract  work. 

^5Q0,OQQ* 

70 

Goodwill 

Industries 

Goodwill  Industries 
Longview 

To  provide  sheltered  workshop  employment 
jobs  provided  through  salvage  operations. 

160,000 

45  ’ ■ 

- ' 

25 

Extended 

f 

Applied  Industries . 

State  fund  support  fcr  marginally  productive 

18,000 

o 

-si 

Sheltered 

Employment 

Longview 

handicapped  workers. 

.Diversified' 

Diversified 

Provides  employment  and  training  for 

Private  and 

50 

■r 

Indus t rles 

Industries 

retarded  and  physically  handicapped. 

state 

' 

Fort.  Angeles 

. *L 

»■ 

» 

Whatcom  , 
foundation, 
T.S.  Hamilton 

Whatcom 
Foundation, ■ 
t.  S.  Hamilton 

Emergency  financial  assistance.  Utilised 
by  WIN  [program  and  DPA  for  emergency  pur- 
chases—glasses,  tires,  etc.  Youth 

Private 

Various 

\ 

Fund 

-r 

Fund,  Bellingham 

■i 

Employment  Service  14-17. 

• 

Workshop  for 

; 

Workshop  for 

Sheltered  workshop  and  social  recreation 

Contribu- 

Various 

- 

the  Handicapped 

the  Handicapped  . 
Bellingham 

for  handicapped. 

tions,  ‘ UGN 

Shaw  Sec  re  tar  1- 
Business 

Shaw  Secretarial 
Business  College 

General  training  In  clerical  skills  and  gen- 
eral office  practices. 

Tult  Ions 

Various 

■ 

Col lege 

k 

Bellingham 

1 ’ 

* 

■ 

*UVR  non-matching  funds  included  In  the  workshop's  overall  budget. 
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% NON -FEDERAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS-=-Fr71  TABIE  C (continued) 


Program  Name 

Operating  Agency 

* Program  Description  ! 

i 

Funds 

1 

Number  of 
Persons 

McDonald ' s 
Beauty  College 

' 'cDonal  df  s Beauty 
College-  . 

Mount  Vernon^ 

Training  In  hair  styling*  setting,  etc** 
sufficient  to. meet  requirements  for  state 
licensing*  MDXA  referral  facility* 

J 

Tuitions 

Various 

Skagit  Success 

Business 

College 

Skagit  Success 
Business  College 
Mount  Vernon 

General  training  in  clerical  skills  and 
general  office  practices* 

Tuitions 

Various 

■H 

h 

d 

Bellingham  , 
Beauty  College 

Bellingham  Beauty 
College*  Bellingham 

Same  as  McDonald's  Beauty  College  program 

description*  [ 

1 

1 

Tuitions'  ■ 

Various 

h 1 

Indian  Village* 
Mission 

Whatcom  County 

Indian  Village 
Mission,  Whatcom 
County*  Bellingham 

Evangelical*  physical  health*  recreational* 
social  services*  family  counseling,  employ- 
ment* hospital  and  home  visitations* 

“““ 

Lighthouse 

Mission 

Board  of  Trustees* 
20  mor>  from  dif- 
ferent churches 
Bellingham 

Rehabilitation  and  social  services  to 
destitute*  food  and  lodging;  clothing; 
sheltered  employment;  employment  service ; 
shut-in  visitations* 

Contribu- 
tions, UGN 

■ r 

i ► 

100  meals'* 
30  lodging 

i 

Salvation  Array 

Salvation  Army 
Bellingham 

Evangelical*  social  service*  counseling* 
welfare*  emergency*  employment,'  i youth 
activities*  camping*  music*  adult  activities, 
missing  persons  service* 

Contribu- 
tions* UGN 

1 

H 

Various 

c ■ * 

Yakima  Spec- 
ialties,, Inc* 

r 

Yakima  Specialties* 
Inc*»  Yakima' 

j 

i 

i 

j , ! 

Works  with  and  trains  mentally  retarded 
persons* 

L 

State,  and 
self-support 
ing  frooit. 
sale  of 
mfctrd*  woo< 
products* 

35 

** 

i 

O 
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NON -FEDERAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  - FY  7l 


TABLE  C (continued) 


Program  Name 


Operating  Agency 


Program  Description 


Funds 


T 


Number  of 
Persons 


Goodwill 

Xnsutries 


Apprenticeship 

Programs 


Goodwill  Industries 
Yakima 


Various 

Yakima 


Rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  and 
'retarded 


Promotion  and  attainment  of  equal  opportuni- 
ties; expao^ipn  of  apprenticeship  opportuni- 
ties; general  promotion  and  public  relations  * 


Cash  dona-  L 75 
tions,  . 
conmiuziity 
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Section  0,  Description  of  Area. 

(1)  The  Area  Location  and  Economy. 


k 
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The  Seat  tier Everett  metropolitan  area*  consisting  of  King  end  Snohomish  counties* 
lies  between  Puget  Sound  and  the  Cascade,  Mountains  in  western  Washington,  Population 
and  economic  activity  are  concentrated  along  Puget  Sound  and  the  adjacent  lowlands. 


Transportation  equipment  manufacture  is  the  mainstay  of  dhe  local  economy*  During 
calendar  year  1969*  transportation  equipment  accounted  for  about  63  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  jobs  in  the  area*  and  nearly  90  percent  of  these  jobs  were  in  the 
^aerospace  segment.  At  that*  average  monthly  'aerospace  employment  at  90*600  in,4?69 
was  13*300  - or  12.8  percent  - below  the  record  high *1968  average*  Staffing  of  a 
major  new  plant  for  final  assembly  of  jumbo  jet  aircraft  .in  Snohomish  County 
resulted  in  substantial  job  gain  In  that  portion  of  the  area  during  the  year.  At 
the  same  time*  employment  at  facilities  in  King  County*  to  a great  extent  related  to 
production  of  older  models  of  aircraft  some  of  which  are  currently  being  phased  out* 
dropped  sharply.  By  the  end* of  the  year  aerospace  employment  in  Snohomish  County 
had  leveled  off*  Employment  in  shipbuilding  and  repair  averaged  7*500  during  1969 
compared  with  6*800  a year  earlier  and  highest  since  World  War  II.  Although  small 
in  comparison  with  aerospace*  shipbuilding  is  an  increasingly  important  factor  in 
the  local  economy.  Employment  in  other  transportation  equipment  (principally  trucks 
and  railroad  cars)  rose  to  an  average  of  ”4*100  in  1969  from  2,900  in  1968  when 
strikes  depressed  employment  in  the  segment. 
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Lumber*  once  the  dominant  influence  in  the  economy  of  the  area*  has  dec^tUaed 

in  importance  over  the  years  but  still  ' 

provided  an  average  of  8*500  jobs  in  calendar  yd&r  1969.  Weakness  in  national 
lumber  markets  during  the  year  due  to  a. decline  in  residential  construction  caused 

a moderate  los?  of  jabs  in  the  lumber  industry  during  the  year. 

* 

Employment . in  foodj and  kindred  products  averaged^ 10*500  in  1969  just  about  on  a 
par  with  the  two  pkevioueyear s * Closure  of  two -fruit  and  vegetable  plants  and 
termination^of  somk  baking  activity  during  the  .year  was  about .h' lanced  by  gains  at 
other  plants*'  Paper  and  allied  products  with  employment  of  about  4*700  and  print- 
ing and  publishing : at  5*700  are  fairly  stable  sources  of  employment*  Strikes 
affected  employment  in  primary  and  fabricated  metals  bo„h  in  1968  and  1969  but 
involvement  was  greater  in  the  former  year*  Principally  as  a result  of  the  effect 
of  disputes*  employment  in  primary  metals  rose  400  over  tbeyear  to  3,100  In  1969. 

/5tt  the  same  time  average  employment  in  fabricated  metals  increased  by  300  to  tot 'll 

J 5/500  in  1969. r Diminished  labor  uftfeest  contributed  to  an  upturn  of-  1*000  in  noa- 
electrical  machinery  manufacture  to  a total  of'6*700  during. 1969  but  <the  gain 
resulting' from  strike  set  elements  was  augmented  by  growth  in  the  in^us  try*  Contract 
completions  caused  job  losses  in  the  electrical  Machinery  industry  over  the  year* 
Othet  over -the-y ear  changes  in  manufacturing  employment  were  email* 

Employment  In  contract  construction  averaged  30*400  only  a little  above 

the  1968  average  .but  up  by  rougbly  50  percent'  from  the  1965  averages.  During  1969 
cutbacks  in  single  family  residential  and  in  Indus  t rial,  cpns  tract  ion  were  about 
balanced  by  ‘a  gain  in  public  building.  Cottperc ial  building  activity  remained  strong* 
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The  Seartle-Everett  aren  is  also  an  important  regional  center  for  trade*  /fit>ance* 
insurance  and  services  -.particularly  in  the  Health  and  education  fields'-  both 
private  and  .governmental , . These  industries  provide  most  of  the  nonmanufacturing 
employment  and  the.  raoa  t ^dependable  sources!  of.  new  jobs. 
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(2)  Current  Population  and  Labor1  Forcfe  and  Recent  Trends 

- i 

h I- 

table  1A  in  the  .Appendix  lists  the  total  population  of  the  area,  the  total 
labor  fcrc'e  and  their  recent  trends. 


uiation  statewide  and  in  this  metropolitan  area  by  county  in  1968,  While 
these  figures  have  been  changed  somewhat  by  subsequent  in-migration,  they 
reflect  that  in  1968  King  County,  with  approximately  one- third  of  the  total 
population  bad  approximately  one-half  of  the  non-white  population  in  the 
* state,  Snohomish  County  in  1966  bad  a total’  non-white  population  of  only 
2,751  of  which  ogly  1,036  were  Black*  Therefore,  those  manpower  problems 
associated  with  ethnic  groups  are  a strong  factor  in  manpower  planning  in 
King  County*  On  the  other  hand,  in  Snohomish  County  employer  interest  In 
hiring  from  minority  groups  can  not  always  be  fulfilled*  /This  situation 
is  aggravated  by  the  difficulty  of  commuting  to  the  Svereft/.area  from  the 
Seattle  area. and  the  Shortage  of  low  cost  housing  in  Snohomish  County, 

!* 

Table  1C  In  the  Appendix  provides  population  figures  by ‘sex  and  age  group. 
This  ta  tidicates  that  most  of  the  population  increase  since  i960  „was 


lnclusl  is  expected  to  decrease  with  small  gains  In  the  30-34  and  40-44 
groups  more  than  cancelled  by  a substantial  loss  among  the  prime  35-39  age 
group  * The  report  .was  prepared  before  the.  heavy  migration  to  the  area 
which  was  spurred  by  t:^,J[96Ihl96ft  surge  in  aerospace  employment.  Revision 
of  the  forecast  would  undoubtedly  result  in  some  noticeable  changes*  However, 
based  on  the  evidence  that  is  available  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  * 
the  population  Influx  probably  accentuated  .the  trend  toward  an  increased 
portion  of  youth  (18-30)  in  the  population  and-  probably  the  current  population 
■ includes  even  a smaller  proportion. of  30-  to  44-year  olds  than  had  previously 
been  anticipated.  As  this  table. was  published  in  1966,  the  total  population 
figure  does  not  agree  with  the  more  rebent  estimate 'in  Table  1A* 


i , late  spring,  summer  and  early  fall  months,  and  decreases  during  the, rest  of 

the  year.  These  era  mostly  Industries  tfhlQh  Involve  outdoor  activities,  to  a v 
great  extent  - classifications  sueh  as  lumber  and  wood  products,  construction, 
fishing. and  farming*  Tourist -related  gains  in  trade  and  services  occur  mostly, 
during  the  summer*  ' * 


Wage  rates  increased  substantially  during ^1969  and  additional  gains  are  slated 

for  1979,  In  the  dominant  aerospace  industry^  hourly  pay  rates  Increased  by 

roughly  10  percent  during  1969  and  clerical  salaries'  rose  -by  7*5  percent*  . .. 

» - 


Table  IB  in  the  Appendix  gives  the  distribution  of  total  and  non-white  pop- 


, expects  be  in  the  under  30  age  group*  The  total  between  30  and  44 


(3)  Current  Employment  bv  Major  Industry  and  Recent  Trends 

This  Information 'is  Contained  1^  Tables  2 and  3 in  the  Appendix  and  paragraph 
(1)  of  this., .section, 

(4)  Seasonal  Employment  Patterns  and  Wage  Developments. 

i r. 

Several  industries  experienced  substantial  increases  in  employment  during  the 
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Section  E#  Identification  of  Manpower  Probleaa, 

f - 

(1)  Significant  Occupational'- Shortness  and  Stirpluaes  and  Other  Job  Market  Conditions* 

■ 

ri  mr 

V:)v:  darrirn  for  manpower  dropped  sharply  during  - 1969  # In  the  Se ait le -Everett  Atjc  . 
^i.psi/er  Itevicw  for  May  there  were  co  occupations  listed  in  the  hsixl-io-fiH 
cat-ifory*  Inclined  were  jobs  which  do  not  require  extensi\d  training  - bus  hey  for 
c:::  ::  Ic*  In  part , the  listing  reflected  seasonal  demand,  particularly  in  ths  rojii . 
lA  iodee  classifications * r In  addition,  though,,  there  were  still  unmet  nonse  asor#cl 
r.cvds  for  a broad  range  of  occupational  classifications  in  the  professionals  iv  fi- 
nical, clerical,  machine  trades,  bench  work  and  structural  occupational  categories » 
the  end  of  November , there,  vere  only  11*  occupations  on  the  hard-to-fill 
axu  these  included^  shipyard,  classifications  for  which  there  was  evidence  that 

and  demand  were  nearing 'balance#  i’or  two  other  occupations  in  short  supply  - 
r.::.“ime  engineer  and  marine  draftsman  - there  were  few  openings  hut,  fewer  applicants 
ahlo  to  xeet  the  stringent  employer  specifications#  Also  there  were  unmet  needs  for 
ccrcuskers  and  molders  at  foundries  hut  bore  again  demand  was  narrow**  The  largest 

uiv-iit  needs. were  for  morses  and  saving  roachine  operators*  *.  ' 

■■  _ 

I r T 4.  ■ 

Co  .current -tilth  the  decrease  in  demand  for  mano^"*  ■ there  has  been  a substantial 
Lr^ft-acc  in  the  supply  of  experienced  worker.  ile  for  jobs*  The  li^t  of  hard- 

io-;>lacc  occupational  classifications  yearly  o increasing  from  ii9  to  ?6  ' 

over  zhe  period#  Included  in  the  most  recent  *is %ix&  are  surpluses  of  experienced  — 
workers  in  a wide  range  of  occupational  classifications  In  each  of  the  major  categories# 
This  means,  of  course,  that  d&ediecftgtd  workers  meet  increasing  competition  as  they 
search  for  jobs# 

rr.rt  of  the  increase  in  available  labor  supply  is  reflected  in  an  over-the  yerr  gain 
in  tho  number  of  claimants  for  unastployment . compensations#  At  mid  November  1968  there 
were  8,103  unemployment  insurance  claims  compensated  in  the  area-#  A year  later  the  - 
toual  hod  more  than  doubled  reaching  17,096#  Theresas,  a substantial  increase  in  4 
ti.:  number  of  claimants  recorded  in  each  broad  occupational  category  except  farming, 
forestry  and  fishing#  ^ 

* J ' - - * - ™ ' 

Concurrent  with  & leveling  off  in  constructiorv,  employment  in  calendar  year_1969,  " * 

m. brevity  groups  stepped  up  efforts'  to  gain  increased  representation  in  skilled  build- 
ir^  trades*  Several  large  public  building  projects  were  shut  down  for  short  periods 
. of  tin.3  end  agreements  calling  for  hiring  of  trainees  were 'subsequently  reached  between 
contractors  and  public  agencies*  / 


The  anticipated  scarcity  of  Job  opportunities  in  fiscaJL  1971,  viH,  of  course,  weigh 
most  hShvily  on  workers  lacking  in  training1' or  job  experience*  Jobless  workers'  with 
skills  in  demand  in  other  sections  Of  the  country  may  be  expected  to  migrate  .from  the 
, area#  On  the  other  hAnd,  there  are  indications  (such  a#  a rapid  increase  in  welfare 
rolls)  of  continuing  in-migration  of  relatively  inexperienced  worker©  to  the  area* 


' r 


(2)  Problems  Which  the  Various  target  Groupb  Encounter  in  lid ju3 ting  to  the  Job 
JTarket.  7*  : 


Tn  this  section  we  shall  discuss  only  these  problems  which  are  common  bo  all  or 
most  of  the  target  groups*  To  avoid  duplication,  special  problems  applicable 
to  a particular  target  group  will  be  covered  ir.  Section  G,  Target  Populai i ons * 

Many  of  these  issues  not  only  affect  adjustment, to  the  job  market'  but  also  create 
difficulties  in  connection  with  enrollment  In  6r  continuation  in  training  programs. 

H 

Transport atl on . 

^ . ' * q . , 

There  Is  ap  Inadequacy  or  absence  of  public  transportation  to  ’serve  the  Industry 

and  the  training  facilities  in  the  areas  not,  served  by  the  Seat  tie  Transit  System* 
and  the  Everett  Buslines*  _^The,  concentrations  of  Industry  east"bf  Lake  Washing- 
ton, from  Kenton  south  through  the  Green  River  .valley  to  Auburn*  and  in  Snohomish 
County  outaide  of  Everett,  either  have  no  bus  service  op  schedules  are*  not  suitable^ 
for  industrial  shifts . ^ Five  rurally  located  community  colleges  and  the  pockets  of 
disadvantaged  residing  outside  of  Seattle  and  Everett' are  similarly  affected. 
Transportation  planning  for  the  futurct  will  only  partially  alleviate  this  problem* 
As  a result  disadvantaged  individuals-  have  been  denied  jobs  otherwise  available  to 
them  or  the  training  required  to.  make  them  employable. 

Child  Care.  ' „ 

i11  i — _ -t  + * 

j ^ 

IT 

Child  care  .facilities  are  inadequate  in  this  area.'  The  ADC  cr  low  income  mother 
does  not  have  an  automobile . If  licensed  -day  ears'  is  not  readily  accessible  to 
her  h^me.  she  la  prevented  ffos  taking  training  or  seeking  employment  because  of 
the  prtjrent  lack  of  adequate  transportation  to  areas  where  day  care  is  available* 
Mothers  whose  children  become  ill  must  interrnpt  their  training 'or  ^be  absent  from 
work..  The  child  two  and  one -half  years  old  or  younger  presents  a special  problem 
-because  group  centers  are  reluctant  to  enroll  then^ntf  the  day  care  mother  is  re- 
stricted to  two  children  in  this  age  group  in  addition  to  her  own* 

Afternoon  care  for  the  younger  school  child  also  presents  a problem.  It  was  felt 
that  future  training  programs  should  make  provisions  for  child  care  and  associated 
transportation  where  needed*  ' , 

B v r 

4 J K 

There  is  considerable  night  shift  work  and  rotating  shift  work  In  both  King  and 
Snohomish  Conrrties  in  hospitals/  industry  and  banks  that  could  be  available  to 
women  with  children  if  day  care  centers  were  available  that  would  accept  children 
“ oA  swing  and  graveyard  shifts*  „ 

1 T ^ 

, ^ 

, ' * * 

,L  Lew  Coat  .Housing  % 


There  is  still  a shortage  of  low  cost  honslng  in  Snohomish  County  ^nd  in  the 
Seattle  "central  area*  Elsewhere  in  Seattle  and  King.  County  vacancies  have  in- 
creased somewhat.  Present  construction  of  loW^rent  housing  InTSnbhomiSh  Coapty 
should  ease  the  situation  there.  , Due  to  immigration  and  lack~~cf  construction, 
the  situation  In  the  Seattle  central  .area  will  continue  to.be  critical. 


Other  Supportive  Services. 

Our. manpower  programs  are  continuously  hampered  by  the  shortage  of  other  supportive 
services  such  as.  legal  services , family  counseling , medical  care  .arid  the  need  for 

clothing.  9 * ■ 

* ’ 
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Employment  Problems. 

There  is  a great  need  for  improvement  involvement  in  manpower  programs  by* 

the 'public' and  private  sectors*  ’ CAMPS  participating  agencies  continue  to  report 
hiring  restrictions  due  to  ethnic  background  , lack  of  a .high  school  diploma , of- 
fender records,  alcoholic  background,  physical  disabilities,  eto,  The  inability 
or  unwillingness  of  employers  to  work  with  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  has 
contributed  to  a high  turnover  rate  among  individuals  hired  through  our  manpower 
programs  * While  more  jobs  need  ■ to  be  committed  by  management  for  the*  unemployed 
who  are  undergoing'  training  we  -iiave  also  had  the  problem'  of  overcommitment  by 
. private  industry  which  is  not  translated  into  practice,  Hardships  have  been  en- 
„ countered  due  to  delays'  .in  placement  in  the  public  sector  resulting  from  govern-? 
ment  red  tape  and  civil  service  regulations* 

— * r 
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Section  F* 


AtfTICEPATED  SOCIAL  and  ECOuCillG  DtTTCLQFI-ELTS 
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~:\:X  jiVloyECnt  is  ejected  to  inci’ea^e  through  the  remainder  of  the  current  c:l 
;.x cr  but  the  gain  will  result  almost  entirely  iron' seasonal  influences*  Che  r.rr.- 1'^r 
cl  workers  employed  in  manufacturing  will  drop  further  as  continuing  reduct ic".:  1:: 
i-wi'Cii'pacc  outweigh  gains  in  food  and  kindred  products;  lumber; .stone 9 clay  uni 
.looted  metals  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing*  As  the  weather  improves, 
in  construction  will  increase  hut  the  .gains  will  probably  not  match  the  year- 
pace*  Ip  June,  construction  will  increase  but  the.  gains  Mil  probably  Joc*cl 
;Lort  31,500,  or  fiOO  'below  *^he  year-earlier  level*  Other  honmanufactu^ini  industries 
will  probably  turn  in  a better  performance  but  even  among  these , real  grc*?th  MU 
cl;. chon  in  cor.jparison  with  the  last  couple  of  ^esrs  • Trade  and  services  Mil.  CC.i  Vjm 
to  provide  .most  of  the  new  jobs*  . In  June  trade,  employment  will  probably  total  'about 
12*  ,>00  or  2*Y00  above  the  year-earlier  level*  Ejn^lcyiaent  in  services  will  probably 
renter  a Juno  tcTJuneMncrease  of  about  5,300  to  total  86,500  at  the  end  of  the  4 
uuiTi;nt  fiscal  year*  Employment  in  finance  and  insurance  will  increase  moderate Zy 
but  -uhe  real  estate  sector  will  suffer  from  the  cumulative  effects  of  tight  money  ar.d 
a reduction  in  speculative  building  activity*  Government  enplcyment  will 'dip  in 
Jnuirry  ''nd  February  f ollowing  post-holiday  layoffs  at  post  offices  but  will  recover 
June  as  outdoor  activities  pick  up*  Fann'  employment  will  increase  by  about  If.,  COG 
bet  Mien  January  and  June  - with  most  of  the  gain  in  the  last  month  as  strefcbersy 
harvest' gets  under  way,  - . 

In  c-o^al,  nonl'ansi  wage  and  salary  employment  will  probably  average  about  563 > COD  for 
fi^ca.1  year  1570*  This  would  be  a gain  of  only  2 tenths  bf  a percentage  feint  ever 
xl:u  1969  fiscal  year  average  - much  too  small  a gain  to  provide  enough  *obs  for  the 
o:rr\m;ding  'labor  force*  Ifriemploynent  will  continue  to  "increase,  after  allowance  fcrr 
ocm.c pit'll-  factors,  through  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year*  The  mid-January  ' : 
sco3or.ally-ad3ustod  rate  of  uner?>loyiaent "will  probably  be  above  5 percent  compared, 
with  3^3  percent  a year  earlier*  A seasonally-adjusted  rate  near  6 percent  by  rid- 
June  appears  likely*  * 4 , * 

r*  ' ' 

A doorcase  of  over  8 /XX)  or  about  1,2  percent  in  .average  monthly  nonfarm  payroll  enploy- 
v.jR»  is  anticipated  between  fiscal  years  2$ 70  ain4'  1971,  This  itrednst  is  based  on 
published  reports  indicating  continuing  reductions  in  aerospace  employment  during 
edendar  year  1570,  with  the  largest  decrease  occurring  bfr  Juno*  little  or  no  charge 
Ll  ai^ticipated  for  other  transportation  equipment  manufacture  although  implejT.ent £,t i on 
of  a national  merchant  marine  shipbuilding  program  eouldr . improve  the  picture  for  the 
sliipbuilding  industry©  Easing  of  national  monetary  policy  which  is  apt  to  occdr  during 
th£  l.«rst  lialf  of  fiscal  year  1570"  would  improve  the  /national  outlook  for  residential 
construction  during  fiscal  1571  and  result  in  some  ittprovement  in  demand  for  lumbar 
and  wood  products*  However,  technological  change  within  the  lumbor  industiy  and  in 
1 ccTidtruction'  (as  cuflpeting  materials  g*ain  increased  acceptance)  will  inhibit  emplcy- 
rx.r.t  growth  in  the  lumber  industry*  Only  a small  net  gain  is  expected  for  other 
manufacturing  industries*  In  total,  manufacturing  eraployment  yill  probably  average, 

. 13^,5DO  in  fiscal  1571  j nearly  15^000  below  the  15 7C  average.  There  will- probably  be 
some  increase  in  construction  activity  during  the  ^ast  half  of  ^fiscal  3571,  but  weakness 
during  the  first  half  will  probably  hold  the  average  for  the  fiscal  year  to;  30,000  ~ 
unchanged  over  the  year*  Other  major  nomanufa^uring  industries  will  continue  to  grow 
but  at  a more  moderate  rate  than  over  the  past  few  years© 

• '■  jSOSl  *•  ■’  V>  • ’ ' 
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/.j  ;>b  opportunities  improve  far  beyond  current  expectations , increasing  „ I* 

' * .yo-i'di  fiscal  3?7l,  discounting  seasonal  influences,  is  & certainty*  In  : ‘ “ 

1..  f c-i’cc  withdrawals  will  continue  at  a relatively  hi^h  rate  as  workers  ^i'.c  i-- 

>.  ' L ;:vch  • ’ Also,  youth  will  tend  to  dplay  entry  into  the  l^bor  force  until  Z*v* 

\ ^ctu  appear  more  favorable  • 

* ' * ‘ < " 

'lo  . i;rofJy  extent > industrial  job  losses  will  be 1 at  plants  within  relatively  e;:s;' 
c^.‘uiin;T  distance  of  the  central  Seattle  area*  Plants  in  Snohomish  County  &:-,a 
c2  It'jo  ZJachingtoij,  less  access  able  to  central  area  residents  will  fare  relati'-Iy 


.i  * 


ion  will  continue  to  shift  to- the'  suburban,  areas  - particularly  the  souubt;; 
of  - Snoiu»gdsh  County  and  the  Bellevue  .Eddiriond,  Kirkland  area  in  King  County v 

d * " 

Cv-  v the  longer  tern,  renewed  growth  ir  mnttfaotwsring  employment  appears  likely*  Zx~ 
l ..  *i,-.  air  freight  traffic  and  operating  economies  in  passenger  transportation  re&uLtin;: 

: i\  1 the  ace  of  large  jet  aircraft  will  probably  expand  demand  for  the,  Boeing  747  and 
■;.  ■ . ideations  already  in  the  planning  stage*  Also,  development  of-  a supersonic  trans- 
70.-  virus  will  probat Ity  require  substantially  more  workers*  Furthermore , fruitier  of 
\d ; ravsnt  research  end  development. programs  in  aerospace  is  likely*  Cn  the  othtlT'"- 
i.  viiero  will  be  a continuation  of  the  phase-out  of  oldor  production  models  a - o 
dficcnt  improvement  is  anticipated  for  ernployiuent  in  the  ltauhe r • i^ustry « Z'^hr, 
iv-tfo,  ii:nchinaiy  (both  -electrical  and  nonelectrical)  and  msceUanooti^  manufacture  ' 
will  likvjly  require  more  workers*  Growth  in  the  construction  industry  trill  prettily 
in:.r-r/-c  swt st antially  although  there  may  be  problem  in_obt sluing  enough  -skills a 
wo;*  ora*  t Other  major  nonmanufacturing  industries  will  continue  to  expand  sz  t'.~  -cpulatil.i 
0''.z  and  fcqccinea  increasingly  eerwlce-or iented  * Total  nonf  aim  we£e  and  salary  oh&Icry-  t 
will  pj'obhbly  average  near  660,000  by  the  i$7$  fiscal  year* 

• f . . „ * * 

j . * ' 

Table  3 in  the  Appendix  provides -a  Forecast  of  Nonagricultural  Emplbyrtent  for  the  ■’ 

Seattle -Everett  ArSa  for  FiacdJ  Year  1971*  . 
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Section  G.  Target  Populations 

„ (1)  Universe  of  Need  and  Estimated  Size  of  Target  Groups 

" i w I 

Following  is  the  universe  of  need  In  \:he  Seattle-Everett  Arep.  This  table 
la  based' on  figures  derived  from  estimates  supplied  by  committee  members 
for  the  target  groups  rather  than  usitt^  <k  universe  of  need  formula: 

* "Universe  c?f  tfreed  . 

Seattle-Everett  Area*  FY  1970 


Total  Universe  of  Heed  * . ,ft, .' 122,452 

Non-Poor  Individuals  Unemployed  During  Year  ...; * 42,700. 

Disadvantaged  Individuals,  Tbtal  ' 69,252 

Unemployed  Poor 30,67Jf 

Part-Time  Employed  for  Economic  Reasons  "• 6,640 

Employed  Full-Time  at  or  Below  Poverty  Level 30,540 

Individuals  Who  Should  be  iftLabor  Force '. . .,  1,200 


Under-Utilized  Non-Pdor  Individuals-^. . . . 10,500 

"■  ■■ 

The  following  target  group  breakdowns  are  further  refinements  of  the  above 
figures  with  the  exclusion  of  the  first  category^  "fion^Poor  Individuals 
Unemployed  During  the  Year.*1,  As  . the  unemployed?  non-poor  (unless  under- 
utilized) are  not  a target  for  maupower  program^  they1  are  excluded 'from 
the  following,  breakdown:  - -------- 

■v~*  , - 

' , „ Target  Group  ^ Target  Group  Populations 


Residents  of  Target  Arehs 

(Disadvantaged  Individuals  in  Model  Cities  and 
CEP  areas  of  the  Seattle  Central  District) 

15,000 

- 

Public  Assistance  Recipients 

7,632 

J ( 

i? 

P- 

Physically,  Emotionally  or  Socially  Disabled 

12,800 

L * -v 

Reservation  Indians  * ' ' 

9^20 

Disadvantaged- Unemployed  Adults 

8,1 42  1 

■ 

Disadvantaged  Unemployed  Youth 

3,658 

r' 

i 

1 

Under-Utilised  Poor  Persons 

■ 1 ■ 

36,100 

i 

Under-Utilised  Non-Poor  Persons  "*  ■■ 

* * 

10,500 

■v 

+-  A 

Persons  With  Less  Than  Eighth  Grade  Achievement 

¥ . 60,691* 

■fr 

A triplication  of  count  appedfs  in  these  target  populations.  .The  15»PD0 
Individuals  In  .Residents  of  Target  Areas  ere. all  also  Included,  as  their 
characteristics  would  classify  them,  in  the  target  grctu^i  following  In 
the  above  list.  Although  a duplication,  this  target  group  was  established 
because  of  the  special  problems  of . the  population  of  the  geographic  area 
involved  and  the  CEP  and  Model  Cities  programs  which 'have  been  setup  to 
alluviate  them.  * 

* !-■  . 

IQ* 

^ t*  ' ® 

A description  of  the  methodology:  used  to .determine  target  group  size  will  be 
found  on  page  59  of  the  state  summary.^  > 
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Description  of  Target  Groups  and  Their  fepectal  Problems,  Meads  and  Outlook 
Residents  of  Target  Areas 

•A 

This  target  group  includes  the  disadvantaged  individuals  who  reside  within 
the  Seattle  CEP  end  Seattle  tyodel  Cities  areas  in  the  Seattle  Central  District. 
The  population  in  this  station,  of  the  city  is  approximately  45,000.  Model 
Cities  reports  that  ^2 . S4_jq£_J5^  Black  residents  are  poor  tr  marginally  poor 
and  that  underemployment'  exists'  to  the  extent  of  50%  of  the  neighborhood  as* 
compared  to  20%  for  all  Seattle  workers-*  The  average  family  income  of.  central 
area  Bracks  is  54%  of  the- city -wide  average  and  the  medihn  individual  income 
of  Blanks  is  only  73%  of  that  for  Whites*  77%  of  those  employed  are  in  hive 
collar  positions*  An  OE0  survey  in  1968  showed  20*2%  of  families- headed  fay 
persona  with  some  college  training  had  poverty  or  marginally  poor  income* 

+F#“  ^ ^ 

Workers  in  this  area  are  in  personally  meaningless  jobs  in  which  .they  (a)  are 
poverty-hound  via  poor  wages  despite  full  employment,  or  (b)  cannot  find 
employment  utilising  their  optimal  skills  and  interests,  or  (c)  are  marking 
time,  being  barred  from  normal  skill  upgrading  and  promotion* 


Due  to  in-migration,  natural  growth,  and  re-entry  of  disaffected  workers, 
it  is  anticipated  that  this  target  group  will  have  an  111  growth  during 
fiacal  years  1971  and  1972*  During  the  last  three  years  of  the  forth- 
coming 5-yaar  .period  it  is  believed  that  growth  will  only  be  one-half  as 
great  as  in  1971  and  1972* 

Public  Assistance  Recipient a 

All  recipients  of  public  assistance  (AFDC  and  other)  who  could  be  presumed 
to  benefit  from  manpower  services  are  included  in  this  group*  Excluded  are 
those  unable  to  work  because. of  advanced  age  or  permanent  total -disability. 

Th«  supportive  service  problems  mentioned  in  Section  E,  particularly  child 
care,  affect  tbit  group*  While  state- and  federal  re gu t a ttons  with  regard 
to  the % U causing  of  day  card  personnel  and  facilities  are  considered  essential 
to  health  and  welfare  of  the  children  involved,  the  lack  of  funds  to  finance 
compliance  has  created  problems*  ■ The  State  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
which  has" -the  responsibility  for  licensing  does  not  in  either  Ring  or  Snohomish 
County  have  sufficient  staff  to  administer  it*  As  a result  delays  result  in  * 

licensing  individuals  who  wish  to  offer  their  personal  services  and  homes  for 
day  care  and  personnel  is'  not  available  to  provide  needed-follow-up  apd  sup- 
portive services  between  licensing  periods  or 'to  promote  day  care  facilities* 

i 

Th*^ present  labor  market  has  resulted  In  re-entry -to  public  assistance  roles 
of  Individuals  trained  in  industrial  entry  skills  only,  either -duetto. layoff 
or  because  jobs  are  not  available, for  them. 

i“  ■ 

Because  of  the  removal  of  both  the  residence  requirement  and  the  ceiling  on 
maximum  grants  and  the ^ updating,  of  standards  in  the  Stete.  of  Washington, 
there  haa  been  increased  migration  of  AFDC  types  to  this  area  and  thlr,  to- 
gs thar  with  tjte  peasant  economic  situation,  haa  .caused  the' AFDC  caseload  in 
recent  months  to  grox^it  e rate  of  16X  in  King  County  and  AX  in  Snotibmlsh 
County.  The  iwfiigrah^S’bave  a very  low  literacy  rate  which  creates  prbblama1 
in  snrolllng  them  in  existing  training  programs* 

Physically,  Emotionally  or  Socially  fllaabled 

These  are  persona  who  cairnot  seek  or  retain  employment  without  services  related 
tp  the  correction  of  a physical,  qmbtlonal  or  social  handreap^or * if  the  hand- 
icap la  uneo'rrectable,  other  services  such  as  vocational  training,  enabling 
entry  lift  a an  occupation  In  which,'  the  handicap  does  not  seriously  Impair  per- 
formance* In  severe  cases,  workshops  requiring  a reduced  rate  of 1 production 

or  degree  of  performance,  are  also  available* 

* 

I 

Employer  hiring  restrict Ions  and  lack  of  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
culturally  and  socially  deprived  individual  particularly  effect  this  target 
group*  Host  existing  triloTog  programs  fall  to  meat  the  requirements  of  the 
severely  handicapped  and  the  mental ^Spd.  emotionally  disturbed  person*  Inten- 
sive follow- up  on  the  job,  lir  order  tUiresolve , the  problems  which  occur  must  be 
built  into  training  programs,  especially  for  the  mentally  recovered,  the  retarded, 
the  alcoholic » and  the  released  offender . Because  -of  these  problems  and  the 
lack  of  resources  available  to  deal  nith , them,  it  la  anticipated  that  this  target 
group  will  continue  to  Increase  In  sice  over  the  next  several  years  and  that  as 
time  goes  on  it  will  contain  a greater  portion  of  those  individuals  who  are  more 
difficult  to  serve* 


Reservation  Indians 

* H 

These  are  all  persons  so  classified  by  the  Bureau' of  Indian  Affairs*  Indians 
not  classified  aa  reservation  residents  are  reported  under  the  other  classifi- 
cations gs  appropriate.  , } \ 

+ 

4 

Transportation  u the  greatest  problem  for  this  target  group  because  the  absence 
/of  public  transportation  to  Serve  the  two  reservations  in  the  area.  During  the 
j‘  past  year  little  difficulty  has  been  encobntered  in  locating  jobs  for  Indians 
, who  have  completed  training  and  have  personal  transportation.  This  situation 

could  change  under  th&existing  labor  market*  As  reservation  populations  are 
relatively,  stable  lljnfta  change  is  expected  in  the  else  of  this  target  group  in 
the  next’ 3 to  5 ‘yeats  4.  r 

Disadvantaged  Unemployed  Adults  H " 

i 

These  are  unemployed  poor  adult  persons  Who  meet  the  disadvantagement  criteria 
but  who  do  not  readily  fall  into  one  of  the^ classifications  above. 

4 

Thia  group  w'ill  be  greatly  affected  by  the  recent  changes  in  the  labor  market. 
Skilled  and  semiskilled  individuals  being  laid  off  or  downgraded  will  .gbsOrb 
many  of  the  entry  level  posltione  which  would  normally  be  available  to  the 
unakilled  or  entry  level  trained  disadvantaged  adult*  Over  the  longer  term*  _ 
Whi 1 S'' renewed  growth~in  employment  appears • likely,— this  target : group  will 
Increase  in  else"  unless  our  manpower  programs  aregearedvto  the  needs  of  these 
individuals*  - 


Disadvantaged  Unemployed  Youth 

4 i_  t 

These  are  unemployed  persons  under  22  Who  are  poor  and  meet  the  disadvantaged 
Criteria*  . ’ » 

S . ■ * 

''  ' 

The  youth'  betwean  16.  and  18  is  a particular  problem  because  of  industrial  hiring 
restrictions  in  this  aga  bracket.  The  lack  of  programs  to  preclude  dropout s 
and  the  absence  of  vocational  training  in  secondary  school sin  the  King* Snohomish 
eresL_c  on  tribute  greatly  to  the  nttsd>ers  of  youth  entering  the  labor  market  without 
qualifications  for  the. Jobs  available,  ‘ 

* „ 

The  constant  yearly  flow  of  unskilled  youth  into  the  labor,  market  coupled  with 
the  dearth  of  programs  - tai  lored'  to  their  needs' will  cause  this,  target  group  to 
increase  iii  sire.  * 

Under-Utilised  Poor  Persona 


Those,  disadvantaged-individuals  who  are  (a)  employed  *par£:  time  for  economic 
raeiona  or  (b)  employed  full  time  but  are*  mamtgire  of  families' below  or- near 
the  poverty  level.  * \ 


- -■ 


o 
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Uhl le  this  is  our  largest  target  group t we  have  directed  the  least  attention  to 
it.  under  existing' manpower  programs.  SOIC  has  been  able  to  provide  some  up- 
grading training  in  their  evening  classes  and  some  of /the  Model  Cities  programs 
■re  -designed  for  this  target  group.  The  Employment  Service  MDTA/OJT  project 
and  the  NAB/ JOBS  program  have  limited  provisions  for  such  training  but  to.  date 
no  trainees  have,  bash  so  enrol  led 

OU9Q 
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This  target  group  was  discussed  during  the  December  9,  1969  meeting  of  this 
Coral t tee  and  the  suggestions  made  by  the  members*  are  contained  In  Section  I, 

During  the  forthcoming  year  the  Labor  Market’. will  no!  provide  many  opportun- 
ities* for  the  Under 'Utilised  Poor  Persons  to  be  upgraded  or  to  .sacure  more 
•killed  employment*  However,  as  opportunities  become  availably  In  future 
years,  a combination  of  employer  cooperation  and  effective  upgrading  train- 
ing will  be  required  or  this  target  group  will  continue  to  grow,  thereby 
creating  an  ever  widening  differential  In  Income  between  the  disadvantaged 
end  non-dlsadvanteged * - 

v * ■ -*  I ■* 

Under -Utilised » Hbn- Poor  Persons 

‘ " * 

This. target  population  includes  persons  who  are  operating  significantly  below  . 
their  potential  vocational  end' economic  level  because  of  peat  dlsadvantagement, 
headship  eltuetlone  or  Other  reaeons  such  ss  minority  group  status*  We  have 
also  Included'  In  this  group  numbers  of  the  armed  forces  In  Project  Transition 
who  need  brief  Intensive  training  to  make. them  readily  employable  In  civilian 
occupations  after  discharge*  The  greatest  problem  ere  the  Individuals  who,  due 
'to  their  ethnic  background,  cannot  find  employment  utilizing  their  optimal  skills 
or  are  barred  from  promotion*  Positive  action  by  employers  will  be  required  tc 
prevent,  this  target  group  from  Increasing  In  size  In  forthcoming  years* 


Persona  With  less  Than  Eighth  Grade  Achievement 

This  target  group.  Is  defined  adequately  by  Its  title* — However,  unlike  the 
groups  listed  above,  no  effort  should  be  made  to  “sub tract  it  out'1  in  order  to 
avoid  overlapping*  While  many  of  the  disadvantaged  have  less,  than  an  eighth 
grade  achievement  level,  hot  all  persons  In  this  target  group^reet  disadvantage-* 
meat  criteria*  Neither  data  nor  methodology  are  available  to  resolve  these 
problems*- 

* 

Because' of  their  limited  flexibility  due  to  the  lack  of  basic. skills  needed 
to  learn  new  jobs,  members,  of  this  target  group  encounter  serious  problems  in* 
seeking  employment*  They  are- generally  required  to  Clei^ieiirch  for  work 

tq»one  or  two  occupations  frith  which  they  are  familiar  or  seek  opportunities 
in  the  shrinking  market  for  unskilled  labor* 


1 

* . ■ 
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Section  H.  Inventory  of  Current  Manpower  Programs- 

(1)  Current  Manpower  Programs . 

* r 

Table  5 in  the  appendix  presents  areawide  data  on  all  major  federally  assisted 
programs-  It  lists  the  program  name,  operating  agency * source  of  funds f target 
groups  and  the  combined  total  for  Fiscal  Tear  1969  and  Fiscal  Tear  3970  of  the 
amount  of  funds  «pd  the  number  served,  While  a column  la  "provided  for  carry* 
over  funds  no  entries  have  been  made  because  it  has  not  been  possible  this  early 
t in  the  fiscal  year  to  males  a determination.  The  column  on^ihnfst  needs.  Is  par*  * 
tially  responsive  to  data  required  in  Section  I,  Geographic  scope  and  services 
offered  are  also  called  fbr  in  the  (C)  format  for"  the  plan  under  H,.  (1),  This' 
information  is  Inferable  from  the  table.  ^ 

I r 

(2)  Kpn-Pedertlly  Assisted  Programs. 

Table  .6  in  the  appendix  presents  data  on  those  manpower  programs;  in  the  area  . 
which  are  non ~feder ally  assisted.  It  lists  the’ program'  name > the  operating 
agency,  a program  description  of  the  services  offered,  the  source  of  fbnds  and 
the  estimated  number  of  individuals  that  , will  be  served  in  Fiscal  Tea^-4971. 


*1  ‘ 


f 


/ 
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I Suggested  Pr  lor 1 ties c and  Program  Heeds 

1 

(1)  Estimates  of  Individuals  Served  and  Unmet  Seeds 


C 


Table  5 In  the  appendix  gives  the  totals  In  each  target  group  which  will  be 
served  by  the  programs  listed  and  also  Indicates  the  unset  need  at  the  end ' 
of  FY  1970*  . If  programs'  ere  continued  on  their  prebent  scale  Into  FT  1971 
approximately  the  sane  number  of  individuals  will  rscelve  manpower  services 
but  the  unmet  need  could  be  Increased'  In  all  target  groups  exdept -Reservation 
Indians*  In 'Section  C we  have  discussed  those  specialised  sltuetlons-whlch 
could  Increase  the  unmet  needs  within  the  target  groups* 

Projecting  over  a three  to  five  year  period  It  would  appear  that  our  manpower 
programs  and  supportive  services  will  be- far  outstripped  by  individuals 
presently  In  need  .of  these  benefits  and  those  entering  the  labor  market  In 
the  future  unless  It' Is  possible  to  greatly  augment  the  availability  of  such 
programs.  * ■ 

A 

While  uro*«t  needs  and  problems  ere  not  necessarily  synonymous*  most  problems  . 
ere  unmet  needs.  Therefore*  the:  analysis  of  many  of  our  unmet  needs  has  been 
covered  In  the  problem  discussions  In  Section  K end  Section  D*  The  suggestions 
for  Improving  programs  contained  In  Part  (2)  of  this  section'  also  reflect  unmet 
needs*  We  shell  therefore  list  below  unmet . needs  not  elsewhere  covered*  r 


Reconditioning  the  Coiunfty  < 

.■  J.-  - r m J ■: 

We  feel  thet'GRMPS  has  e responsibility  In  the  reconditioning  of  the  comaunity 
to  accept,  the  changing  role  and  status  of  the  disadvantaged  aad^the  under**  ^ 
employed.  While  It  le*  believed  that  we  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  undertake  - 
this  at  present,  the  implementation  of  such *a  program  should  ba  given  attention 

when  resources  ate  available..  ' “ ’ ' . , 

■-  b . 

Improved  Communication  between  Agencies  - ■ ' 

There. le  s greet  need  for  Improved  communication  end  exchange  of  information' 
among  agencies  dealing  with  the  handicapped  end  the  disadvantaged  in  an  effort 
to  svold  duplicstibh  pf  services  and  to  avoid,  frustration -bn  tbepart  of  , those 
Individuals  theagaociea  ere  at tempting  to  serve*  This  Committee*  Itt  our- meet- 
ing of  November  -12^  1969  discussed,  this  problem  and  suggested  that  a funded  and 
■ taffed-prdgta*H>e  established j~pref  erehljr  computer  ire  d,  that  could  provide 
agencies  with  immediate  information  ae  to  the  manpower  services  available  _te 
a per  ion  In  need  '•  ■ 

, ■ . 1 ' * ■ ^ ■ i ' - 

- - * 

Aobre nt t cash In  _ 

j - n , -C  _T  s 

In  the  field  of~epprentlceehlp  the  need  la  as  follows:  . ,*  * 

1 T . ■ ^ * _ ' / " - . -I  . . ' 

1.  Promotion  and  attainment  of  aqudl  opportunity  in  app r entloeshlp 
..end  trsinlngwlth  encouragement  to  Indus  tty  to  adoptsndfo  liow 
nondle criminatory  selection  procedafes^  apprentice  es^lbymeh t 
pr  sc  tic  es^ind  Sfjfirnitlve  action 


' I -■ 


2.  Rxpsnslon  oi.  apprenticeship  opportunities; 


■ t 
, i* 


o 
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3*  Improvement  and  maintenance  of  apprenticeship  programs; 

.■ 

4*  General  promotion  and  public  relations  which  create  the  public's 
awareness  of  the  goals  end  alms  of  apprenticeship* 

“ L 

Programs  Endorsed  by  the  Committee  hut  Hot  Implemented 

l " v 

* * ~ 

The  agencies  Involved  have  requested  the  Inclusion  of  the  following  programs 

that  have  been  endorsed  by  this  committee  but  which  have  hot  been  Implemented: 

# t \ , - L 

4 a j 1 

1.  The  proposal 1 for  atf^Operatl on  Mainstream  project  submitted  by  the 

Community  Action  Council  of  Snohomish  County  bn  January  14,  1969. 

■ ’ » 

2*  The'  proposal  for  an  inner  City  Job  Corps  Center  submitted  by  the 

Seattle  King  County  Economic  Opportunity  Board  on  October  14,  1969. 

* * *■ 

3*  Those  Model  Cities  first  year  Employment  and  Economic  Development 

programs  which  sere  .endorsed  during  the  meeting  of  December  10,  1968* 
and  which  have  not  been  funded  to  date,  are: 

I- 

In-Schodl  HYC  Expansion 
Model  Neighborhood  HYC 
v / - Increased  Training .Stipends 

- Skill s-Trainlng  Center  ' 

Training  Redirection  > 

Action  Research  Institute 


C 


€ 
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Bonding 


Dlf advantaged  Individuals  In  dll  target,  groups  have  a high  rate  of  felony  con- 
v Let Ions  and  the  reluctance  of  bonding  Institutions  toL cover  such  persons , to- 
gether vlth  employer  requirement#. forbonding  excludes;  many  individuals  from 
jobs  for  >hlch  they  would  otherwise  qualify*  While  we  have  no  substantiation 
for  this  sta  tetany  It  Is  our  understanding  that  1^  areas  where  federal  bonding 
plans  have  been  available  .to  ex- felons  oh  manpower  programs  . the  Incidence  of  » 
surety  bonding  losses  has. not  been  significantly  greater  than  fey  other  group* 
At;  present  VS  have  a bonding  program  on  the  Mode  lj  Cities  program  only*'-  It, 
should  be  made  available  throughout  the  area*  r 

(2)  Suggestions  for  Improving  Program' Activities 

- - - .■  - • * 

Improvement  of  Existing  Training . Programs  - . * 

-■  " , - r 1 . ^ r 

Training  allowances  should ■’ be . more  realistic* , .The  present  meager  allowances 
In  most  of  our  training  programs  cause  a significant  proportion  .of  dropouts  ’ 
and'  rejection  by  enrol  1 s* 

Programs  should  lie  better  structured1  to  thechltural  backgroundof  the  dis- 
advantaged*. Th#3  d is  advent aged  youth  or  adcit  i and  the  phyal  or  emo  tion-  * 
ally  disabled  indriyidualvare'  ftWuentlyT  in^abiq.;0^^  exlstlhs 

institutional  \wqlnl^\cpbrsa^'‘'V  v-  “ ^ " J ‘ 


■ H ■ J . ‘ r = - ■ ,r 


■J 
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-’J 


*- 


* 


& * 


r - r j . ■ j-  „ 

■ - m ' . j ,, 

v.  . - . 


- ^ I ■ 
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MDTA  Is  «lso  Inflexible  in  that  the  prohibition  against  GED  preparation  makes 
Impossible  the  development  of  a plan  that  can  carry  a client  with  high  potential 
* through  basic  education,  GED  preparation,  other  prevocatlonal  training  In 

nedded  basic  skills,  and  .then  thtough  a vocational  and  work  experience  program. 
Liberalisation  of  the  MD^  requirement  for  30  hours  of  training  In  a formal 
classroom  would  adapt  the  program  to  varied  needs.  The  Individual  Referral 
procedure  needs  simplification  as  the  delays  now  encountered  discourage  the 
client. 


■ 

A more  effective  followup  procedure  shbuld  be  Vullt  into  all  of  our  training 
program**  Training  alone  'does  not  necessarily  make  an  individual  job  ready. 
Many  of  the  disadvantaged  carry  their  hangups  and  problem*  with  tHenr  to  their 
flrat  job  and'  too  few  employer*  hjave  the  understanding  to  cope  with  'them. 
Supportive  services  arejflla^ frequently  needed  for  a period  after  hire.  Infor- 
mation developed  during;- followup  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  eval- 
uating the  effectiveness  of  our -manpower  program*'/ 

] L h 

Upgrading  Train lam 
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} When*  dies  uaalng  the  neediT  of  [ the  Under  Utilised  roor  rer a ohi  Target  group  In 
* our  meeting  of  December  9,  1969,  member • of  the.  Cdvsittee  made  t^e  following 
suggestions  to  b*tter  ssrv*  the  training  needs  of  these  Individuals; 

1.  An  Individual  referral  program  utilising, existing .vocational  night 
classes  but  providing  allowances -to  cover  the  cost  of . transporta- 
, tlon  end  other  needed  supportive  services. 

4 ; ..  ■ *■  * * ' ' i t ■ ++  r . 

The  usa  of  mobile  trailer  classrooms  to  carry  the  training  to  In- 
dustry or  to  areas  of . concentrate d^houslng  of  the  underemployed 
poor.  This  plan  would  be  particularly  affective  where  public 
transportation  is  Inadequate. 

* 4 

3.  Expanding  the  opportunities  for  upgrading  training  under  MDTA70JT 
end  WB/JDBS  by: 

a.  Relaxing  existing  eligibility  requirements 

‘ ‘ W ' ■ 

b.  /Providing  Income  maintenance  to  qnable  the  underemployed  poor 
/ to  taka  Institutional  training  during  working,  hours  .without 

lose  of  income  when  the  employer  i a willing  to  allow  regular  ly 
scheduled- 1 Inaoffifrom  work- each ■ week  for  such  training. 
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Supportive  Services '' 

In  our  meeting  of  Movent&r  12,  1969  this  Committee  passed  'the  following 
revolution  regarding  supportive  services:  , ' 

d1 

„ i 

The  Seattler&verett  Metropolitan  Area  Manpower  Coordinating  Coital t tee  is 
greatly  concerned  with  the  high  drop-out  rate,  and  absenteeism  in  train-  * 
ing  programs  that  result  fron -unmet  support  needs,  particularly  child  - 
cere  and  transportation*  These  unmet  needs  also  prevent  enrollment  of 
qualified  individuals  and  their  successful  adjustment  to  employment  after 
training*  4- 

It  is  there  fora  resolved  that  any-training  program  proposal  Should  show 
evidence  that  any  potential  support  problems  such  as  transportation , child 
care  or  other  maintenance  requirements  have  been  considered  and  should  con- 
tain a statement  that: 

t 

1 1 Adequate  support  is  available  and  can  be  funded  through  normal 
- allowances , or  , 


2*  There  are  identi flab la  , support  needs  requiring  funding  Is,  Which 
case  the  proposals  should  contain  a description  of  them  and  the 
""  ^m«atiirewirofTnBta7-oT V : -- 

3. — It  be»  assumed  that  no  less  than  201  of  the  trainees  will  haW'  - 
unmet  support  needs  ^id’in  Which  case  the  proposal  Shalt  contain 
a request  for  a contingency  fund  .adequate,  to  meet  the  estimated 
needs*  — - 

-i“-  1 "" 

T - _ , A*  J. 

O)  Suggested  Priorities  for  Providing  Services  to  Problem  Groups 

_ - L ) • . <1  ' 

In  our  Committee  meatingOf  January  13,  1970  .there  vaa  a discussion  of  the 
as tsblisbmfnt  of  suggested  priorities  fdrr providing  services  to  problem 
groups  . ' A few  priori  ties  wars  suggested  but  thera'  Was  no  ^general  agreement 
on  any  of  themr— It- was  tbeopihionofthe  Committee  that  it  Was  not  possible 
to  petabllsh  priorities,  bn  our  programs  and  unmet  needs  because  they  are  so 
Interlaced  and  in  ter  tied;  that  the jsuccees^o£joite 'its  * dependent  on.  die  success 
of  another  and  they  therefore  could  not  be  separated  and  asflg ned  -saps rate 
priorities*  A motion  was  passed  by  tbs  iSbm^ttef  that  ho  priorities  be  eet 
on  our  programs  and.  unmet  needs*  T-  . 


I il 
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Attachment  to  Part  A.  Section  X of  the  Sea^e-gverett 
Metropolitan  Area  Comprehensive  Manpower  Plan  FI  1971 


The  Sea  ttle-Everett  Area  Manpower  Coordinating  Committee  is  greatly 
concerned  beoause  the  anticipated  labor  market  in  this  area  daring  fiscal'  year 
1971  ie  expected  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  disadvahtaged  and  the 
graduates  of  our  training  programs  to  be  placed  on  and  retained  in  jobs  in 

I 

private  Industry*  - ' 

* - \ 

1 

Government*  which  has  propasod  that  the  Philadelphia  plan  be  adopted 

h 

# 

by  the  construction  trades  in  this  area,  a plan  that  requires  a definite-  . hNr^ 

' v."  h " " _>r 

■ r i 

commitment  by  aaqplcyers  with  respect'  to  both  percentages  of  minority  employees 
to  be  hired  end  tha  time  period  in  which  they  are  te  be  hired  - a plan  which 

V r 

I j 

this  committee  also  endorses  - is  not  taking  the  lead  by  adopting,  such  a 


definite  plan  and  program  itaSlf*  Mot  enough  has  bean  aecong&iahed  by  govern- 
ment agencies  toward  implementing  a policy  of  hiring  first,  then  training  and 

* » 

““  ““  ““ 

qualifying  individuals  on  the  job*  Such  agencies  are  still  setting  high 

educational  standards  and  requiring  pre-employment  tests  which  ere  not  related 

■ ■ * # 

,F  - r 

to  the  cultural  and  educational  background  of  the  disadvantaged  and  are  still 

* r s 

" # 1 

excluding  Individuals  who  have  a background  of  arrest  or  alcoholism* 

► 

It  is  therefore  resolved  that  this  committee  reeoanands  that  federal, 

state  and  local  goverments  and  other  tax  supported  organisations,  such  as  r 

j ■ < 

schema,  public  utility  districtsandport  districts  adopt- a definite  commitment 

: / ■ r-‘  - 

1 -r 

as  to  the  percentage  trf“tfceir  total  employment  that  diaedvarrtaged  jwople  slMll^ 

constitute  and  that  they  adopt  a definite  tine  table  for  achieving  that- 

* ■ ■r 

commitment* 
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TABIfi  1-A 


HIRPOKB  CHABACTEfilSTICS  OF  ABBA 


/ 


Population 
April  39$ 

, Percent  change  from  3560  . . 
Civilian  Work  Force 

_ v 

Rowstfif  35$ 

Percent  change  frcn  Homfoer  3568 


» 


Sbattlfe-Bverett  . Washington  tteited  States 


Norrenber  35$ 

Percent  change  froft-ffomfeearSPtf 

+ * ■ - ^ ■ 

■? 

Manufacturing  enpleyMent,  *e  a 
percent  ofncnfara  mge  and  sslaqr 
eaplcwnrot  (35$  average) 

SeaaoneUy-adjtigtad  mtipXojnent 
rattf  Hcfeaiber  35$ 


wjjjwy 


666.800 
+ 2*1 


$66,000 

* o*U 


30*9 

h*9 


35*117,300  y 202,711,000  2/ 


♦39<S 


1,399,900 

♦2Jt 


1,137,500 
— ^1*6- 


26*1 


5*5 


*33«0 


81,: 


295,000 
+ 2*9 


70,621,000 

- — *—2^6  _ 


29*0 

3-U 


labor  narket  area  definition*  King  and  Snohccish  Cmetles 

D 

Area  Classification i Group  C,  Moderate  vneagkjnBBb 

- / \ 


% 


Washington  State  Planning  and  Commit?  Affairs  iganej 

**  ri  ,■  “ j j' 

1 i , j ' " ■ 

y V.  S»  Depaagaent  of  Ccnmeroe,  Bureau  of  the  C'etunta. 
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„ TABLE  Wi 


TOTAL  AND  NONWHITE  POPULATION 


STATEWIDE  AND  ^BTROPOLITAN  AREA  BY  COUNTY,  1968 


UJ> 

E1 

V 

¥ 

¥ 

Total  $ 

Population 

Total 

Non-White 

3- 

Black 

Indian 

Oriental  . 

Other 

King  County 

1,065,88$ 

68  >596 

V 

111  ,306 

3,lt90 

17,551 

6,229 

% of  Total 

100*^ 

3.8 

0.3 

1.6 

P 

0.6 

Snohomish  County 

838,668 

8,751 

1,036 

1,875 

m 

196 

% of  Total 

100*  . 

■? 

1*2 

O.li 

0,5 

0*1 

¥ 

0*1 

1 Total  for  Area 

. r * 

1,317 ,9b? 

71,337 

Ii2,3fcfc 

b*773 

17,795 

6Ji25 

t of  Total 

loaf  . 

_ _ J 

5.li 

^ 3.2 

0.b 

l.b 

Q*5 

p- 

State  of  Washing- 
r ton  Total 

3,872, bOO 

- 

131,6?? 

- 71,15a 

2b ,138 

2g,360 

11,0b? 

(..jtf  Total 

- 100* 

V ( 

t 

a 

It  *0 

2.2 

0.7 

0.8 

0,3 

1 

Source:  (1)  Population  Sorias  No*  2,  Washington  State  Planning  and  Community  Affaire 

Agency  ^ - 

Source:  (2).  Schmid,  Calvin  F.,  -et*al.  Sotwhitfe  Btoee,  State  of  Washington,  Washington 

Stefce  Hanning  and  ^owSunity  Affaire  Agency  - . - 


TABLE  1-C 


Population  far 'Bex  and. Age  Group 

Ar%a  igfa  census  am  TyTO  Forecast 


6T 

* 

TGEP 

“ * 

USES 1 

FSKAIE 

■ 

3370  S 

i960 

_ 3570 

■ 

Total 

1*107, 

213 

075 

w. 

576 

661*,  61*3 

557,637 

68ljU32 

0-Ui  ' 

3W 

651 

-WSL 

395 

X7U 

065 

209  OH 

168  586 

200  381* 

15-21* 

13? 

1*19 

235 

226 

5? 

179 

116  662 

72  222 

136  561* 

25-29 

• 66 

993 

% 

881* 

.35 

339 

1*1370 

33  871* 

1*3  511* 

30-31* 

73 

929 

Ik 

789 

36 

9U* 

. 36  010 : 

36  965 

38 .779 

35-39 

82 

367 

Ik 

128 

1(0 

672 

36  60? 

lii  715 

36  1*39 

bo-id* 

75 

509 

76 

m 

37 

7W* 

38  21*8 

37  765 

38  1*50 

1*5-61* 

238 

S86 

272 

851 

w 

351 

133  872 

309  235 

138  979 

§ 

1 

1 

739 

12P 

X* 

i* 

1(81* 

51781 

57  255 

68  323 

* 

SOUFiCSi  Calvin  F ."Schmid  and  others  "Population  Forecasts  Stats  of 
Washington  1965  to  1985."  r 
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TABt#  2 


<Q 


eaecr force  jm  ehtloykeki  ig  sfaitie-evehsit  area 

AKIfllAI  AVERAGES  1960-1969  (in  thousands) 


j£  Change  to  1969 

From 


flmms  MBCft  FOftCE 

H 

Workers  la  Dispute 

Percent  of  labor  Force 
&f)l$jrnenb  • 
Agrlcnltaral  - 
"Notjagidcultural 
E&ployer . Oun  Account  j 
ui)l;aidA  dcttesti.es 

Wage  CStfSelary  Workers 


3969*  1$68  1967  1966 

6$$.?  6Ut.2  <os».i  $66.6 


196b  1963 
WS9.Z  I|95.2 


1962 

501.1 


■1961 

U70.2 


i960 

557T 


26^ 

ba 

633*0 

6a 

686a 


63  a 
563*8 


1.7 

JBa 

2*9 

623.6 

6.7 
616.9 

63.6 

553.3 


a 

IS  .6 

3a 

589*9 

6.9 

5|3a 

62.5 

520.5 


.5 

16.9 

3a 

51(9.2 

7*b 

5bl*8 

6oa 

+ 

1(81.0 


a 

2U.5 

ba 

I180.7 

7^' 

li7?.9 

Hi 

56,0. 

U16.9 


a a 
32.3  29.7 
6.6  6a 
1(56*8  1(65.1 
8.1  8a 
1*8.7  1(56.3' 


a 

2lt.3 

ba 

b?6U 

9.3 

1(67.3 


a 

30.5 

6.5 
b39.5 

9rf 

1(29.9 


0 

28a 

6a 

1(29.7 

10.1 

109.6 


1968 

“2J» 

,r 

♦39.7 


i960 

■i5Ea 


♦ 1.5 

- 9M 
♦'3.6 


-5.7- 

, * 

♦1(7.3 
-39^ 
♦b?  J( 


5b  a 5b.b  56.5  ' 52.8  50.6  - 0.8  *Slt,J 

39b»7  boi.9  1(30.8  377.1  369a  ♦ 1.9  *52 


162.1 

171a  165.5 

052.7 

118.3 

120.8  120.1 

12^.0 

113. S 1 12.2  . 

- 5.6 

♦ili 

<Food  |e  -JHidied  Prod* 

10.5 

10.6  10.5 

5.5 

9.5 

. ?*3 

54 

5.6 

5.6 

54 

- 0.5 

♦ 7 

a 

Appis«i:&  Allied  Prod* 

3a 

. 3.1  aa 

2.7 

2.6 

2 4 

24 

2.3 

2.1 

2.2 

0 

♦i|0 

& Products 

8.5 

8.6  8.3 

8.9 

sa 

• 94 

8*6 

■ 8.7 

8*8 

5.3 

■*  1.2 

- 8 

•6 

Furniture  . & Fixtures 

ia 

1.3  ll2 

1*0 

a 

.5 

.5 

ia 

IjO 

1.0 

- 7*7 

+20 

*0 

P^ii?  Ic  "dialed  . 

. J»*7 

b.6  b.5 

M. 
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Glossary  pf  Abbreviated  Titles  of  Agencies* 

In  oei'taih  emotions  of  this  plan  ago  no  lea  have  been  Indicated  by  In  It  lain  or  abbre- 
viated titles,  a glossary:  of  which  follows* 
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BAT  Bureau of  Apprentice’  and  Training 

;BIA  Bureau  of; Indian  Affairs 

CEP  Concentrated  Employment  Program  - ■ • 

DVR  Division  of  Vocational  Rehab  11  itat ion 

ESD  ■ . Entfdbynei^^ 

FWPCA  ^ Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
JOBS  Job Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector  1 
* Hod»Cit»  Model- Cities  , ^ 

MDTA  ‘ Manpower  training  & Development  Act 

M5TA-OJT  . nr  . ?,  * * " Qutto  Job  Training 

NAB  ' Natlor^  Alli&noe  of  Businessmen* 

NXC  Naijfttborlteod  Touth 'Corps 
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' MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 
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1/  ;See  Table  a I, . 11^  IV,^,  Seattle-*Everert  Sectiou  of  Part  B of  I the  FY  1970  Manpjwer  Plan  for  -a  description  of 
the,  programs  listed,  in 'this  table'  and  their' utilization  in  dealing  with  ;the  problems  of  the  target  groups. 
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TABLE  6 

NOM -FEDERAL  MAtiPGwkn  PftCGfiAKS  - FY  71 


Prdgreni  Home 


'V'.^ 


Operat ing  Agenpy 

:■ J u 


.1 


Program' Description 


Funds 


Number  of 
Persons 


j;- ,■ 


j-' 

, ^ 

I 


The  paraooa  ssx  redcoluan 


K/-  -A- J 

“ W:  W:  “ 


■ ,J  -V  ■;  : ' J > 

I-"" 

*>  Hous*'/  ;K 


' \ ■.  ' 


^■‘i. 


■ . •_'*  ’i'  ■ 

Ifcitte  Hods* 

1 .: ■>-■;: ri  ■ ^ :.  r ..■ 

■.-O-  ■'■  -■ 


sO J-V 
■ 1 ■:  ■-  ■-,;■■■-■ 


.-Board : oTKio*  V Co 


cbholisn 
eent, Center : 


1 ■ 1 ■ ■ * . ■-  ’ l - : *■ . 


■ ■ *-  * ■■  ■:  .-■  y -o.v. 


p_^- 
H '.  . . .. 


f-'?; 

. :-'  .L  ■ >: 


. ' ' -.  11  ..  . 


:>>:• 


' . -j 


j 


r 


Jv'..  .-.'  V, 

. VJ  V ■■  . 


'Ctewjh'  wid  Tolpa- . 


thoae  «geocift8  Includes  individuals  whoxr*oe 
at  on  Jobs  of  y^r/  abort , duration  or  rehabillt 
Temporary  terriers  in  Identified  in  the 


m ■ ■■ 

k ^ * 


»■ 1 1 ■ . '■  t h 


Functions  as  * graduated  system  of  recovery 
for  h^l^aa  Pala  alcb  reception  can* 

t«ry  diteteshlc  screening,  activation  and 
holding  residence  J ‘ ' i 


.re  temporary 
tlqn  and/or 
deeelipt 


services 
financial 
eolmm. 


Fees  & 

donations 


<y 


i'Cowiasionera 


■'■  ;'  :Vf-  :>. 


V 


V 


■1  ■■  : 

!r  V 


1 ■ 1 ■ i-  ■- 
■r  j.1 


- '•'i  ' j ■ ■ ■ ' , 

,;  J 


i m> 


wirofSpi1’ 

:■  .■?  . ■;  ’ 

Vr  -■■ ' 


Provide  in-treataent^  care,  diagnostic  and 
WMlical  eYaluatlon^  and  coaprehehalre  re* 
l^illtatlon  aervicea  to  adult  nalea 
(courtcdenittad)* 

| 1 "j  1 , ' - f 

. \.v'  ..  ‘ ' ,h 

ITov^iiie  eoclal  eerrice  to  all  single  nenj 
e^urgencj  Nmsaiftance;  Proup  therapy,  fdr  skid 
i^^types  •'  TeapoTary  job  placoaent.  ' Tea**  1 
jii^riry  ''scrvica*' ’ 


■/--  ■■  .->>  'rz-  ■ "r  ■ 

"“■I  I.-  r ■>  ■ , 


- J*.  ■’  - 1 ?,■■  j 

i J _ _■■■■  J 


cappers 


tlbhftl 


, Y 


l progrsi  of  vort  opporinnlt^and  social  exl 
perienpe  for  ha^lcaPPcd  porcohs  age.  18;  to  90 
Mi&t  df  who<i  ard  s^vereiy  Wntally  retarded 
nM  teiiig  served  in  an/  otter  nay  or  by  any 
otter  program! 


t 


Seattle  City 
King  County 

& State 

% •• 

V ~~ 


TX3R9  operating 
incone  adona^i 
t Ions, City  I 
appropriatlcn 


OGNj  society 
donations, 
sales  inoeber|** 
ships. 


1000 


3^0 


It^OO 


lb 


, .■  I 


h 


»ERiC-^ 


■ ^ 


^TTW'  » »P  P 1 -■> 


J. 


A*. 


TABUS  $ (Conti.)  1 
NON -FEDERAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  - 


FY  71 


Program  Name 


J ~h  ■ 

Operating  Agency 


Prograji  Description 

'1  ‘ 


Fund: 


Kucher  of 
Persons 


if^omiblpof 
; C&ristiair  ffigfcai 
Sfttvlee.  (FOCUS? 


Methodist  churches 

(U)  in  Qeab4 


i 


Qoo^iifill  indue- 
trial 


Qoodwilllnd  .i  rf 
Aieriba,  Im  •!'  and 
latlonal  Assn.  /<tfr  j 
Sheltered  -Workshops 
non-profit 

, * i 


i tef«rral  t^nqri  a place  for  drop-in  ooun- 
doling*  Mental  health  prograa  for  foraer 
patientsofstete  institutions 


Provided  enploynent,  training*  and  rehab  ill- 
tatlonfor  handicapped  and  older  workers  in 
a Absltered  ^rorkehopo  Teeporaiy  and  permanent 
service, . i 


,-X 


Ind^niiCenier 


■'  ^ * r J 

X ■ a,  Jj-'  -■  V -v 


4<p  Therapjr,?Iho|.  Voltmtaix  Agenoj 

■'"'■■'A 


,v:?:  ■ c 

'■  _ _ . . ■ ■■p  _ t ^ 

; ■ ■'  ' L ■ ’ ■ - ■ v ■'  ^ 

• itij  s^houaefor ' 
Inc, 

•ir  ,.  , , 1 ■ - ■ 


. •:  >,  X 

ImrTnon  Tfflifin  . ■ 
Wwa’s  'Sfarwice  i 


'■1- -ov 


r 


, j-. 


t ■ rl 


Provide* .;  a;  center  for,  eooial,  educational, 
and  FMraatiohal  activities  for  American  In^ 
diana.  ^iansfrm  reservations  wake 
scHyduied  toor  of  incal  industries  for  voea* 
Itjidnal'and  enploymant  information. 


't* 


I.  i 


V * 


, l1 


r 


Affiliated  pith  ■ ' 
^tiotL^liKhiatriaa 
for  the  :Blihd 


M. 


Involve*  the  cbowunity  lit  the  rehabilitation 
ofof fenders  threugh  a ieir4o-«n  sponsorship 
prograA.attd  job  aery  ice  for  young  pen  in  the 
4tate  Befodaatoiy  and.  State  Correctional  Ceri- 
for*  . : , ^ 


Contributions  125 
of  churches 
end  indi- 
viduals 


Self-su; 

* ^ s2> 


ppor  *• 


\m  and  do- 
nations 


Membership- 

donations 


375  Job  sta|- 
tione, 

1133  ffdcp.in 
workshop 
360  Disad- 
vantaged 
101  Hdepu 
Placements 

200 


300 


to  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  and  well  Sontnlbutloni  i 100  blind 
bein&  ofi  the  blind/  and  to  maintain  a^wortt-  and  product 


ahopto 


u ixm 

lake 


the  blind  aelf -supporting, 


sale 


20  other 
hdcp.per- 

sons 


# , 


o 


* 


TA3LS  6 (Coot.) 

HGM-FEDERAU  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  - FY  71 


Program  Name 


C^erat  rng  Agency 


\ 


Program  Description 


Funds 


Humber  of 
Pe  rsons 


flHionairo.  Club  Voluntary  Agency 


rod. 


(charity) 


J 


Provides  emergency  assistance;  Mtls^  clothing 
yment  nrHce  for  men  (day  workers  who  do 
kt,"yard  voarki  and  similar  tasks), 
ary  service: 


Donations 


t : 


lori^t;  Center 
the : Batardel 

j -V’ \ h - o L. 


King'^  f b giye  day  trailing  to  trainable,  mentally  re- 


03 


at 


■ -'K 


■ - j. 

r., 


Pioneer  Undos- 
tr  iee^  Inc  • * ■ 


, ■" 


■ :•  V' 

;V, 

"'  . ■■  ' -.T', 


j. 


■i 

■ . J . s:  . 


■ * '■_> 


-■■  v^l,^ 

Vr  ■■.  '■  ' ,.rh" 

r 


tehabilltatlon 

iooterforln^ 


ttoh.Assu*  If  or  Be- 
tarded  Children 
(WARC) 


i :, . ; 

Self -sustain  lag 


tarded';  persons  f^cm  3 to  60  years  of,  age; 
training  in'basie  skills  and  occupational 
training  in  Seattle'  Public  Schools  or  In  shel- 
tered 'workshops.  Also  training^  program  for . 
persons  with  special  problems  of  retardation* 


A vocational  rehabilitation  Workshop  to  pro- 
ride  employment  and  on-the-job  training  oppon* 
titles. for  society,  f ert  selected  residents]  ) 
tfcofch’ kith  prleop  reoord,  e probationary  erijii- 
inal  cbirg«|  an  alcoholic  addiction- with  or  ^ 
criminal  Implications.  Goal*  to  become 
acceptable  for  employment  in  private,  industry 


>■  .tt: 


'r 


Approximately 

$0  jobs  per 
day. 
lith, 000  meals 
per  year. 


Supported  bj  li*3  in  Seattl » 
Seattle  PubJpublic  School 
Schools,  4StfUP  in  shelter 
Dept,  of  Bfred  workshops • 
21  in  special 
programs* 


stitntions, 
donations  fr 
income* 


I 


Subcoatracti 
from  Boeing 
and  other 
privets  in- 
dustry 


* ' -i 


i 


Statt  pept*  >f 'ifibju  A ctenUr  f orf  tha/  physical  .restoration  of  work- 
art  Industries  > :.V:  6ry:'^tb:3ob|,  related  injuries,  primarily  those 

kitfe^i^Cgic^  or  orthopedic  disorders;  oc-| 

vocational  guidance, 

^cemetitsesrvice. 

‘'I  '"  ‘ ' "■  ' J ' 


, .v  t 

Premiums 
from  Work- 

meTfeCowpen- 
nation  In- 
surance 


I. 


175 


noo 


T i 

ERIC 


4 


o 

TABUS  6 (Corxt.) 


n 


N0;>F£0£R/.L  KAkPCWER  PKGGfttaS  - FV  71 


Program'  Name 

■''.7''-  i -■■ 


r 

Operate ng  Agency 


Program  Description 


Funds 


Number  of 
Persons 


Ronald  &11 


■'  v • • I 

Sttvyinceut  de 
FaulSocd 

■ r ^ 

'-1*  ’ 

. ■ V,'  I 


In-Aa-Much,  ^ Inc  • 


Provides  a home  'for exprisoners  on  the  road 


t obo^rofit)  non*  - ft1  cm  prison  to  the  community;  help  given  In 


^ctaclin  Carp* 

■s  ip 

. '-  H ' 

Catholici  Agency 


preparing  for  and  finding  employment^ 


CO 


Salvatlo  i Army 


;v>> 


■i:  - 


Voluntary  agency 
governed  ’ahdeTythe 
iutheHrity  of  the? 
Saltation  Aray  , 


r.'.'!  .. 


i 


■.  \i.  ■■■’.■ 

: ■•  -.  ■'■>■•  >W ' ' -I 

!'  -'.V  r;,  ■' 

: :r'-^. 

■■  ■,,  Fj  V , 

v ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ L , t-. 

Vv;-  ' . h". 

'rv\-  v 

,!  ■ .r  . F- 

rM:M 

■ * . '-T',u 

■ I.T-  I 


wlth> 


Provide  assistance,  I employment,  counseling 
Co  resident  and  transient  families  and  lo~ 
dividuale ; Salvage  Bureau  provides  employment 
those  who  canncjt  compete  In  industry* 
Tetoporary  ^id  permanent  service* 


Social  service  and  rehabilitative  opportunity 
for.  alcoholic  men  and  other  unfortunate  men; 

sals,  lodging,  clothing,  medical  eagre,  and  ( 
work  therapy  (spot  jobs)#  Provide  and  secure 
temporary  jobs.  Temporary  and  permanent  ser- 
vlpe.  ...'■'  \ 


Regi,ilar  ongoing  program  to  place  minority 


Fees  and 
Donations 


Donations, 
legacies, 
salvage  ■ 
sales 


UGH,  feeSj 
and  contri- 
butions 


with  \sfcilla  - 

* r- ; •'  ...  \T?~? - 

*j  « ’ J.  '."'■■I;  "V  .■  r.>  ' s'-: 


■-,V  . . >■/  ' ' h *t  . ■ ' * IT..  ■ ■.  7 b.  J- 

- 5.  h--:i:.  . jr..'.-. ■ ■ :r; 


■ ■ .'t 


y ■ . r 


„ - :■>  '■  h --■ 

’ ' ' 


U'  'V 


3 - 


PrpyoteJand  impl^Nent  a program  of  vocational 
ed^cati^  work  opportunity  and : a octal  exper- 
iences  fo^tiie  _ trainable  mentally  retarded^  ■ 
and  up,  ■ who  are  not’  able  to  qualify! 
fj^  other  programs . , 


UGH  and 
membership 


Cobtribur 
t ions .State 
Epton  Din 


200 


liOO 


3000 


360 


SO 


■ 1 


o 


n 


n 

TABXE  6 (Coat.) 

KG* -FEDERAL  KAN POWER  PROGRAMS  - FY  71 

. J 


.Program  Name 

* “ , v 4 


1 


Operating  Agency 


Program  Description 


Funds 


Number  of 
Persons 


r.  J. 


The'  Frye.  £(®ofceJ  ). Private 


■■  i ■ 


tJnion^Goapel: 
Miaaiori 


Churches  -tfnio  a Gos- 
pelmission  Assn. 


CO 
M | 


A hawtit  far  patients  discharged  from  mental 
hospitals  - an  open-door  policy  to  help  the 
person  make  the  adjustment  to  the  outside 
vOrkin^-wjrld,  and  then  help  them  to  find 
Other  Jobe.  Average  stay  2 soothe. 

■ I i 

Temporary  labor  jf or  homeless  map  In  order  to 
earn  hoards  root*;  clothes  while  seeking  ea- 
plo^nent*  Also  ifull-tlme  work  program  for 
handicapped*  Temporary  and  permanent  ser- 
vlcee. 


Sons  contrr 
but  ions, 
otherwise 
private 
funds 


Individuals 

and 

Churches 


2000 


Approx.  liO— 
$0  transients 
a day  on  apot 
jobs*  15-20 
full  time. 


(Do  £ 1 


United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Assn. 


T 

Private  nori-profit 
Organisation  < 


provide  sheltered  workshop  employment  for  cerel- 
bral  palsied  and  other  severely  handicapped; 
adults J on-the-job  training  and  evaluation;  a 
work  program  geared  to  individual  abilities - 


UGH  and  : 
money  earaei 
from  work 
projects 


3$$  - 175 


I* 


Toting  'Women's 
Christlaii  Assn ; 
(TWCA)  , 


.Voluntary  Agency 


Tooth 

Activities ' ' 
■0»oitt#e  * 


Publ  ic  Agency 


t ■ 


Career  Referral  Center-project  which  gives  in* 
formation^  on  opportunities  for  mature  warned 


Operates  "PITCHf  IN11,  a cilar  wide  program  of 
recreation,  education  and' employment,  educa- 
tion and  t employment  for  youth  for  the  summer, 
in  the. summer  in  cooperation  with  NIC,  NAB,  1 
WSF5  Aqd'  Seattle  T>iiblic  Schools. 


DGH|Ifember< 
ships.  En- 
dowments 


City  and 
County  ap- 
propriations 
Donation* 
voluntary 
staffing 


70 


USoo 


ERIC 


- v- 


n 

TA3L8  6 {Cent. ) 

NO!:  FEDERAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  - FY  7.L 


n 


Program  Name 


Djje rating  Agency 


Program  Description 


Funds 


Number  of 
Persons 


Washington  In- 
surance Council 


2l r Insurance 
Companies 


fl[  pi^ot  program  to  provide tuition  and  mater- 
ial to  train  under-employed  persons  from  the 
Seattle  Control  Area  to  become  insurance  exam* 
lners,  underwriters  and  claims  adjusters. 


SMOHtMISH  COIMT 


Washington 

Insurance 

Council 


20 


Everett  Resoufe 
Mission 


goodwill 
, Industries 


Voluntary  Agency 


transient  care  for  men  of  all  ages  - meals. 
Lodging,  clothing,  counseling;  Capacity  lil  nan 
ferapbraty  service. 


Snohomish  County  Community  Action  Legal  assistance  and  counseling  to  indigent 
Legal  Aid  1 ffiouncll  persons.  Temporary  service.  / 

S&LvAtion  Amy 


Snohomish.  County  Voluntary 
Center  for  the 
Handicapped'  . 


International  Sal 
ration  Army 


Goodwill  Indue  tries  Charitable  non-profit  organisation— Work  ad- 
of  Anfcrioa,  Inc.  Justmeurt  & training.  Rehabilitation,  jobs  i'or 

nandicapped.  Sheltered  workshop  assistance  and 
ftdvice.*  Temporary  service. 


Contribution 
Donations  . 
Churches  ■ 


Self* 

supporting 


375 


I.NJL 


Donated  serv 
No  expense 


300 


- Private  charities . Family  counseling  and  rglleJ  Contribution  s,  2h00 
transient  counseling, and  relief.  Youth  work;  UGN*  Endow* 


aissing  persons,  employment  service,  temporary 
service. 


Work  training  & evaluation-sheltered  industry* 
Extended  employment.  Recreational,  program -Job 
Placement,  Permanent  type  (some  temporary). 


merits 


Contributions,  65  Peraane1 t 
0GN,  sales  of  35  Temporary 
goods  St  ser- 
vice. 


o 


u 


o 


< t 


TABLE  6 (Cont,) 

a 

NON  -FEDERAL  HAKPCWER  PROGRAMS  - FY  ?X 


Program  Home 

f 

S 1 

Ope  rat  Ing  Agency 

^ Program  Description 

Funds 

Number  Of 
Persons 

J 

1 K 

St  .Vincent  do 

Sonan  Cathollb 

Salvage  bureau  - charity  information 

Contribution 

S 37S 

1 

Paul 

Archdiocese 

Pickup  salvage* 

Salvage  & 

1 1 

1 

temporary  assistance. 

Diocese  Fund 

■N 

1 

- 

Victoria.  Ranch, 

Private  Agencies' 

Residential  Center  for  mentally  retarded 

Fees*  NS* 

75 

Inc. 

m .. 

adolescents  and  adults.  Occupational  training* 

DVR*  SDPA  , 

J 

- 

, . 

Irak  evaluation,  skills  assessment.  Permanent 

Conirlbu-  ! 

" 

1 

J 

1 .■ 

1 | J 

| H ■ 

service  , 

-1  f 

Im 

' I 

tions 

. 

j 

! 

Volunteers  of 

h-vtional  Volunteers 

h 

l 

Swrgency  assistance*  Hen's  dormitory  * 

SON*  Salvage 

1*800  cases 

^ 1 

i 

1 

AnerUa 

! . 

raally^tfilfare-Thrift  store-Tooth  work,  ' 

Sales- 

, SlpO  perspn 

1 

i ■ ‘ - 

children1  s sumner  camp 

r 

1 

■ 

temporary  Nervine? 

- 

1 -JV 

? : 

* 

j 1 

*i  - 

* 

\ 

klNQ^SNOHOHXSH  COMBINED 

■*  ’ 1 

1 

! 

H4B/JOBS  - 

Notional  Alliance 

A program  to  provide  jobs  for  disadvantaged 

r a 

NAB 

700*.  . 

} 

of  Business  Hen 

rorkers*  Employers  will  hire  first  and  then 

Employers 

[ 

1 

! J 

provide  training  and  supportive  services  at 

, 

* 

M 

■l" 

- 

i *■ 

Mplopsr  sxpenM.  ' 

■ ? 

J -r 

h 

H 1 

■*  M 1 

S 

- > T _ 

■ i 

1 

j * 

S H ’ | 

1 

1 | 

m | 

> 

1. 

i 

. ' ‘ '1 

{ *• 

k , ' 

1 k 

* H * 

J 

i ' 

* w -r>  ^ 

, - 1 ^ 

i 

% 

0. 

■d 

1 

1 
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truce  Brenner* 
Director 


Irene  Day 

Ifaployment  Assists nc«  'Officer 


1 M DeTray , 

Area  Representative 


Ton  Dixon  . 
Lrector 


Dr /Fred  Klner 
Director 


Roberta  Moricel 
Coordinator 


it 

'Hs&phy 


John  'Hyjfphy 
District  Supervisor 


Bates  Vocational -Technic" l Institute 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


Apprenticeship  Division 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 


Tacoma  Urban  League 


neighborhood  Youth  Corps 


Technical  Action  Panel 


Clover  Park  Education  Center 


Department  of  Public  Assistance 


Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


r 


se  ber  C>  ^ngrodski? 

Director  oit  Extended  Education 


Tacoma  Public  Schools 


o 

ERIC 
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\ i 
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Mabel  Roberts 
Project  Director  - 

Jj*t£d4 

fid  Sheldon 
p tree tor 
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James  Stanton 
Deputy  Director  of  Manpower 


Chairman 
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Operation' Mains  tream 


National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 


Tacoma -Pierce  County  Opportunity 
and " Dave lopmen t>  Inc/  ' * 


Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  - 


Model  Cities  Program 


fort  Steilacoom  Conuhlty-Ccilege 


Employment:  Security  ,-Departaent 


Security 
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Vr  DESCRIPTION  OP  AREA 


I*  Area  location  and  geographical  features*  - 

' d 

Pierce  County,  which  comprises  the  Administrative  Area  served  by  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Manpower  coordinating  Committee,  ranks- second  among 
the  thirty -nlfte  Hashing  ton  count  lap7  in  population  with  393,000  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1969 i nineteenth  in  size  geographically  with  1,072,640  acres*  The 
county-  la  located  in  the  western  half  of  tbe  state  at  the  southern  end  of 
Puget  Sound* 

. J * 

y, 

Tacoma,  the  county  seat  and  principal  city,  is  the  third  largest  in  ' 
the  state y with  158,000  residents* 


■ — 11  *■  \ j ■ 

The  City  of  Tacoma  and  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  county  are 
served  by  several -transcontinental  railroads  and  truck  lines*  Tacoma’s  port 
facilities  are  among  the  finest  on  the  pacific  Coast  and/offer  ship  transporta- 
tion for  Pierce  County  and  Tacoma’s  manufactured  goods  to  the  markets  of  the 
world* . Air  transportation  to  alt  parts  of  the  world  la  provided  at  the  Sea- 
Tac  Airport— twenty  miles  north  of  Tacoma*  Additional  local  air  facilities  ’ 
are  available  at  the  Tacoma  Industrial  Airport  which  is  served  by  West  Coast 
Air  Unas*  ~ \ ‘ 

j - __ 

Fierce  County  is  the  site  of  two  major  military  installations : McChord 
Air  Force  Base  and  Fort, lewis  Military  Reservation*  both  located,  southeast  of 
the  Cit^-9i~Tacoma  adjacent  to  Interstate  5*  Tacoma  is  the  site  of  the  Uni- 
verst ty_o£  Puget  Sound;  and  Pacific  Lutheran  University  is  located  only  a 
few  miles  South  of  Tacoma  at.  Parkland*  The  area  Ts  served  by  two  community 
collages  and  two 4 vocational- technical  schools.!  Tacoma  Conmunlty  College; 

Fort  $ tel  lacoom  Cdpamdlty  College;  L*  H*  Bates 'Vocational-Technical  Institute; 
and  Clover  Park  Education-Center  ^ .....  i_ 1 


o t 

Pierce  County  lays  claim  to  the  most  difference  in  elevation  in  the 
State*  Puyallup  River  Valley' 1*  approximately  fifty  feet  above  sea  level, 
while  -only -fl-ffcy-mHee  away  in  'the.  southeastern  part  of  the  county  the  terrain 
rises  to  .14,410  feat  st  Mt.  Ralnipr,  the  state’s  highest  peak* 

The  City  of  Tacoma  aims  And  operates  its  own  .power,  water  and  intercity 
bhs  system*  * " : * 


The  -Tacoma  Metropolitan  Area  is  a . trade  and  service  area* . Manufacturing 
is  an  important  segmsnt  of  ths  local  economy  end  employed  20,800;  in  fiscal  year 
1969  i but  it  is  dwarfdd  by  ndoamnUfecturlng  activities*  'While  tha'ratlo  of 
nonmauufacttirlBg\  W payroll  employment  was  2.9  to  1 nationally 

In  1967, ''it  was -:5 ! ^ibbiT^^fig:1  tlia - SMomus ■ Two  factors  account  for  this  dif- 

ference!. the  exi s tence  pf  two  large  military  installations  in  the  are#  and 
the  Employment  -of  thousands  of  local  residents  in  the  Seattle  Metropolitan 
Area's  aerospace  industry. 


f 


o 

ERIC 


1/  This  plan  follows  the  outlin^'presented  in  Interagency  Cooperative  Issuance 
71-1.-  As  paragraphs.  A through  C in  that  outline  pertain  .to.  Other  t jhan  sections 
of  the  plan  narrative , the  text  of  this  doctment  begins  with  paragraph  D.  ‘ 
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Plerca  County  Is  also  an  Important  agricultural  area*  Rich  farmlands 
under  production  amount  to  about  27,000  acres,  most  of  which  are  located  In 
the  Puyallup  River  V>,lley.  The  county  produced  19  million  dollars  worth  of 
.farm  products  In  1964,  moat  of  the  Income  coming  from  poultry,  berry  and 
dairy  farms ( — 

2,  The  economy  and  factors  affecting  It, 

l 

I 

' Originally  an  area  of  logging  camps  and  lumber  mills  only  a few  decades 
ago,  the  Tacoma  Metropolitan  Area  has  grown  to  a major  trade  and  service 
srea.  Lumbering  and  other  manufacturing  activities  are  still  Important,  but 
they  no  longer  dominate  the  economy.  Major  elements  of  the  current,  economic 
base  are  large  military  establishments,  the  aerospace  Industry  xn  nearby 
King  County  which  probably  employs  more  Tacoma  area  residents  then  any  single 
private  employer  in  the  me\?opo  1 1 tan  area,  and  the  lumber  industry  which 
employs  more  than  one  out  of  every  four  manufacturing  workers. 

t w 1 * 

Government  Is  the  area's  largest  single  Industry  and  employs  twenty- 
one  percent  of  all  workera , or  more  than  one  out  of  every  five.  Of  the 

26.700  government  workera  In  flacal  1969,  over  10,000  were  federal  workers. 
Approximately  ~half -worked  at  military  establishments.  Employment  averaged 

23.700  in  trade  ~and-l-T$600  In  the  service  and  miscellaneous > group  during 
fiscal  1969.  Much. support. for  trade  and  service  business,  i»_ provided, by 
military  personnel  in  the  area  whose  numbers  are  not  reflected  In  the  employ- 
meat  totals.  Fort.Lbvle  Is  now  one  of  the  largest  Army  training  centers  In 
the  United  States.  ' An  estimated  50, '000  military  personnel  and,  dependents 
live  in  tliserea.  In  addition-,  a good  deal  of  business  Is  attracted  from 
residents  of  smaller  communities  In  southwest  Washington.  Manufacturing 
employed  20,400  workers  in  fiscal  ,1969 “ami  alihough  lugging  and’  basic  -lumber- 
accounted  for  twenty-six  percent  of  the  total,  there  Is  a wide  range  of  manu- 
facturing plants  In  the  area.  Aside  from  lumber,  other  major  products  in- 
elude  puftp  end  pager,  primary  metals,  chemical*,  ships,  machlneryv-appareL,—- 

and  food  and  kindred  products,  - 

« ' * 

_ _ h 

Several  factors,  are  now  adversely  influencing  the.  economy  of  the  areaj 
although  employment  remained  at  a record  level,  the  growth  rate  has  declined 
and  jobleaa  totals  have  been  on  the  Increase.  These  factors  Include  the 
natloisfide^drhp.  In  housing  starts  which  has  resulted  In  cutbacks  at  lumber 
and  plywood  plautavthe  decline  in  the  nearby  aerospace  Industry,  .and,  In 
recent  month* , cutback*  »fc  military  establishments. 
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3.  Population  trends. 

Population  trends  in  the  metropolitan  area  have  generally  followed  ' 
employment  trends  in  the  area,  ' Between  1930  and  1960  employment  growth 
was  slew  snd  the  population  increased  less  than  17  percent  in  the  decade , ' 
well  belw  the  natioteride  Increase  of  16. 5 percent  during  the  seme  period. 
Between  I960  and  J969,  however,  increased  employment  opportunities  attracted 
thousands  of  persons  to  the1 area,  especially  after  1963.  In  contrast  to  the 
slow  growth  rate  in  the  preceding  decade,  the  population  of  the  Tacoma  Met- 
ropolitan Area  increased  22  percent  between  1960  and  1969,  compared  with  a 
nationwide  increase  of  13  percent.  * * 

" I 

The  nonwhite  population  of  the  area  la  small,  but  it  has  Increased 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  years  because  pf  the  availability  of  Jobs  and,  Just 
as  Important,  the  location  of  e major  Army  base  ~(Fort  Lewis)  here.  The  Army, 
of  course,  has  a disproportionate  percentage  of  nonwhites.  The  total  popula- 
tion increase  in  thaarea  between  1960  end  1968, wss  20  percent,  but  the  non- 
whits  population  increased  nearly  39  percent  with  the  Blech  population  up 
49  percent. 


POPULATION  09  TACOMA  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


£ace 

_1«0,.  1930, 

V 

1940 

I960,  1966  end 
AND  BY  RACE 

1950 

1969, TOTAL 
1960 

1 

1966 

im 

c 

TOTAL 

275,676. 

321,590 

366,886 

.393,500 

White  •.. 

267,370 

305,201 

364,155 

NA 

Honwhite. 

6;506 

16,389 

22,7*1 

HA 

Black  ..*. 

— — 4t0G5. 

40,520 

15,676 

—HA 

Loymei 
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4.  . Employment  trends . 

^ t ■ - ■>  " ,i  r , + 

finployment  has  Increased  st/a  phenomenal  pace  in  the  Tacoma  Metropolitan 
Area  in  recant  years.  Betwaeti  fiscal  yeaps  11JS5; and  .1969,  the  job  total  roae 
by  an  average  of  ovsrd  ;<HK> . annually^coiijared  wiieh  *n  average  yearly  inoreasc 
of  a lightly  oyer  1,000  in  the  13  year  period  p^bd  jng  1965  , The  record  * 
growth  ofWcB^yeafa  ( was  .prompted  by  the  erp^sio^bf  ;tbe  aerospace  industry 
in  nearby  Ring  County  which  employe  meny:TicOf^>4^  the,  war  in. 

Viet  Ham  ^ subStqusnt  ■ grqwth^at  military  M^lUhmehts , . loagahot ink  activity, 
shipyards; but ldirig  patrol  craft. ior  the  Hevyaud  atlother  firms:  obnduc  ting 

defense  - business and  tha  gsWral  increase  in  the  national  Acbhomy. 

. ,rV-‘‘.  V/.  . " * -.•>:/  f ’ ' V . L- ‘j,..  ' ■ „ /•  .. 

As  tnenfloiy^  preyious  ly , however , employment  gr<*?th  in  recentmpnths 
has^iUclihed  eubstan^lly  due  to  cutbacks  s in  the^  king  County  aerospace  ‘ In- 
dustry » re  tr  enc^bt^at  military  establishment  a , and  the  national  decline  in 
the  home  bul Idlng  ind^try  which  Ja~j£be  largest  single  market  for.  Tacoma ' s 
large  lumtrtr  .lnduStiy * K - 

■■  ■ ' : :■ 
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LABOR  FQKCK  A HD  EHP^OYHBttT  IN  THE  T&OOHA  METROPOLITAN  ARB* 

(in  tboutftndt) 


CrVlUAHLABORFORGE 
L' ..  Labor  Diiputa 

1 " V$NMP&#«'XBfer  Tamt 

. ' - ■■■  -M  ':£  t-V' v 


It 
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1966 


1967  1968  *y69 


127.2  132.7 
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i II  other  ;it6n£iriB. 
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20.3 

3.1 

3.4 
1.9 

1.1 

3.3 

5.5 
4.8 


19.7 

3.1 
5.3 
1.8 

1.1 

2.8 

5.6 

5.5 


20.8 

3.2 

5.5 

1.7 

1.1 

3.5 

5.8 

.-6.1 


November 

1969 

.5 

0 


20.4 

2.9 

5.0 

1.8 

1.0 

3.7 

6.0 

5.9 
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5.2 
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6.0 

7.7 

. 5.6 

6.1, 

4.8 

4.3, 

4.2 

4.5 

5.7 

4.3 

102.2 
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121  ;2 
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3.0 
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6.9 
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20.9 
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22.3 
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1 

1 
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j 

24.0 

4.3 

4.5 

4.9 
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5.9 

6.1 

i 

5.8 
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TACOMA  METKOPOLITAM  AREA 
YBAR-TO>TEAR  INCREASE' 
(in  thouitnds) 


fiscal  1968 

to 

Fiscal  1969 


November  1968 
to 

November  1969 


Civilian  Labor  For«a 4*  5*5 

Workers  in  Labor  Disputes - .5 


4*  4.6 
0 


Total  Unemployment 


4*  .6 


4*  2.1 


Total  Employment 

Manufacturing 

food  & kindred  products. ... 
Lumbar  & wood  products • • • • • 
Pulp  and  paper  products.,.* 

Chemicals 

Me  tala  A nonelectrical 

machinery ,....*. 

Other  manufacturing 

Contract  Construction. 

Tran's.,  Comm.,  & Utilities. • . • 

Trade... v 

Finance,  Insurance ' A ' 

Real  Estate.. ...•*• •. 

Service  & Miscellaneous ...*•*< 
Government. 

Agriculture ' 

All  other 


4*  5i4 
4*  1.1 
4*  .1 

4*  .2  . 

- .1 

0 


4*  2.5 

.2 

* .1 
* .5 
+*  .1 

- .1 

H 


+ .7 
+ .2 
4*  .6 
+ .4 

+ 1.4 

? 


+ .4 

4*  1.6 


+ .2 


4*  .1 

+ .3 
* .1 
■F  T.-J 

+ i.r  * 

1 ‘ + .3 

4*  1.0 
+ .3 

™ — -3  - ■ - 

4*  .1 


Manufacturing  employment  id  November  1969  war  200  under  its  year 
earlier  level.  The  moat  Significant  loss  was  ln  ltunber  end  wcod  product* 
where  payrolls  fell  500  or*  9 percent  over  the  year  due  ,;tr  the  depressed 
lumber  market.  Activity  in  the  "other-  liieludet 

apparel  1 printing  .publishing,  boatbuilding  indawide  yarietyofmanu^  , „ 
facturera  from  fishing  tackle  to  peerol4um,  c6ntinued  to  ahoe  *tr*ngth  and 

waa  up  300  from  12  month*  earlier.  V 

-.r  '/  - ■ - 

/ ; ■ — . _ "r  " V 

In.  the  nonmanu  fa  ctur  ing  Indus  tries,  contract  construction,  which 
expended  600  between  fiscal  1968  and  1$69  earlier  level 

in  November  beceuse  of  a decline  in  hpuain|t ;^l^^^jtj^^;^s'festa 
and  federal  construction  projects in  the  - 
building  trader  more  than  leaaonAlly  la  the'  resmindar  ^O^^  1970. 
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Growth  margins  in  other  nonaanufacturlng  industries  alao  narrowed 
from  gains  posted  between!  fiscal  1968  and  1969*  the  only  exception  was 
the  service  and  miscellaneous  category  which  maintained  a year-to-year 
margin  of  1*000'  Trade  payrolls  were  still  1,100  above  year  ago  totala 
In  November,  but  much  of  the  increase  represented  part-time  jobs  at  new 
shopping  centers*  The  growth  margin  in  trade  would  probably  fall  somewhat 
evan  If  economic  conditions  ware  favorable  because  of  a developing  satura- 
tion In  new  e bopping  centers.  The  major  reason  for  ttge  decline- In  the 
employment  growth  rate  In  trade  end  other  secondary  Industries,  however,  is 
the  recent  lack  of  expansion  in  basic  Industries  and  the  retrenchment  at  the 
nearby  aerospace  plants • 

5'  Wage  developments' 

^ I 

Weekly  earnings  of  manufacturing  production  workers  in  the  area  in 
October  1959  averaged  $150*92,  well  above  the  national  average  for  that 
month  of  $132 '36'  Weekly  earnings  In  the  metropolitan  area  rose  $13.02 
over  the  year  or  by  9,4  percent. 

f .h  T 

IDENTIFICATION  OP  MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 
I.  Occupational  shortages  and  surpluses' 

When  responding  to  occupational  shortages  end  surpluses,  the  most 
reliable  data  available  la  through  the  Employment  Security  Department. 

? jwever ,.  this  data  'doee  not  Include  the  employment  activity  which  does  not 
come  In  to  the  purview  of  Deployment  Security  Department'  This  factor 
should  emphasise  the  lat&  of  hard  data  available  barring. a complete- survey  ^ 
of  employing  establishments  which  do  not  utilise  the  services  of  Employment-; 
Security  Department.  When  we  compare  a survey  of  job  openings  received 
locally  with  the  available  applicant  supply,  few  shortages  are  present.  One 
problem  encountered  Is  that  the  jobs  and  the  applicants  though  coded  for 
ready  reference  do  not  take  Into  consideration  the  wide  differences  of 
employer  requirements,  both  performance  end  non-performance,  and  the  variety 
of  applicant  demands  such  as  jjttpura,’ wages 7 nearness  of  employment,  etc*, 
which  often  are  inconsistent  with  employer  demands. 

If  we  assume  that  tha  job  activity  within  Deployment  Security  Depart- 
ment does  give  a clear  picture  of  the  jtoeal.  job  activity , then  only  the  tradi- 
tional occupations  sufch  an  registered  nurse  * physician,  etc*,  are  tru*?  In 
short  supply'.  In  the  trades,  epprent  less  hip  generally  meets /the  needs  of  - 
employers  of  those  trades.-  At  least  the  employer  who  ate.  willing  to.  parti- 
cipate In  the  training  of  apprentices  have  a*  fairly  balanced  need.  The  i 
total  Industry  .needs,  however*,  arb  greater  then,  the  totfl  output  of  apprentices. 
This  la  caused,  in  pert,  upon  the  reluctance  of  .coma  employers  who  could  use 
the  apprenticeship  programs  to  do  so  ( 1 — — ^ 
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More  significant  th*'  shortages  are  the  surpluses,  which  at  this 
time  are  difficult  to  apt.  * due  to  the  labor  market  being  In  a state  of 
flux,  but  which  appear  to  »_jfect  a vide  variety  of  occupations.  In  moat 
occupations  In  vhlch  a relatively  smal 1 degree  of  experience  jt  training  Is 
necessary , the  supply  of  applicants  far  outstrips  the  supply*  In  the  aeral- 
altllled  levels  the  output  of  the  technical  school®  is  meeting  the  supply* 

In  skxlleo  occupations  some  surpluses  are  apparent.  This  la  because  of  the 
number* of  students  In  the  technical  schools  In  *one',of  these  areas  is  greater 
than  the  number  of  Job  orders  received  during' the  sane  period*  One  difficulty 
In  establishing  this  figura  of  available  applicant -»upply  la  that  the  totals 
of  the  teohnlcal  school#  are  presumed  to  be  of  this  labor  market  area;  but. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  trainees  will  migrate  to  other  labor  markets* 

2 * ubor  demand  and  supply* 

Labor  demand  has  declined  appreciably  In  1969  as  co^.j  be  expected 
with  the  reduction  In  the  employment  growth  rate*  Comparable  data  for’  one 
year  ago  on  total  nonfarn  placements  ate  not  available  for  the  Tacoma  State 
Em^loyiapnt  Office  because  of  ptocedts  il  changes*  However,  comparable  place* 
rant  data  are  available  for  certain  occupational  groups*  These  are  shown 
below* 

Honaarlcultural  Placements^  Tacoma  Of  rice 


Occupation 

November  1969 

November  1968 

4 Change 

i" 

Professional  * technical 
6 managerial 

. 31 

3' 

1 

+•28 

Clerical  and  Sales 

88 

76 

+ 12 

Service 

103 

153 

- 50 

Farm*  Forest  it  Fishing 

3 

11 

- 8 

Processing 

12 

10 

+ 2 

Machine  Trades 

10 

13 

* - 3 

Bench  Work 

0 

+ 

^ 15 

- 6 

Structural  Work 

* ■ 

41 

- 18 

The  available  labor  Supply  has  increased  subs  ten*1!'  lly  In  recent 
months*  The  number  of  insured  unemployed  In  the  metropc^.tan  area  at  mid-  . 
November  was  above  that  of  January  when  heavy  snow  had  reduced  outdoor 
activities  to  a standstill.  The  tables  below  shcwthe  occupation  and  former  p 
industry  attachment  of  this  insured  unemployed  for  mid- January  and  v ' -November 
1969* 
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Insured  Unemployed  by  Occupation . Tacoma 
Metropolitan  Agent  Mid-Japuarv  and  Mid  November  1969 


Occupation 

Mid -November  1969 

Mid-January  1969 

r 

TOTAL 

3,839 

3,386 

Professional,  Technical 
& Managerial 

297 

181 

Clerical 

693 

429 

Sales, 

217 

293 

Service 

455 

. 316 

Forests  Fern  & Fishing 

99 

23 

Processing 

99 

135 

Machine  Trades 

416 

271 

Bench  Mark 

218 

203 

Structural  Work 

890 

- 926 

" Miscellaneous 

435 

609 

ihA 

20 

¥ 

0 

Insured  Unemployed  by  Industry  of  Last  Employment * 

Tacoma  Metropolitan  dree.  Mid-Januarv  end  Mid^Noveiafaer  1969 

| J-  L 

I 

Industry  Hid  -November  1969  Mid -January  1969 


TOTAL 

3,839 

3,386 

g 

■ 

Con tree t Construction 

416 

’i 

700 

L 

Wsuufaeturing/TCtal  , 

1,662 

Ij400 

J 

Food  & kindred  products ■’  1 

257 

135 

> 

Apparel 

40 

0 

; 

Lunber  A wood  products 

257 

203 

■ j 

< Furniture  A fixtures 

138 

45 

- 

Pulp  and  paper 

138, 

181 

j 

Printing  & publishing 

40 

45 

J 

Chemicals 

0 

45 

- 

Petroleum* 

20 

* 23  ^ 

> 

J 

Stone,  cley  A glase  products  ^ 

20 

23 

i 

t 

Primary  metals 

59 

135 

i 

Fabricated  .me tala 

20 

23 

1 

j 

Machinery 

40 

0 

4 

Transportation  equipment 

633 

542 

■L  i 

V 

Fuolle  Utilities 

159 

180 

J 

J 

Trade 

870 

768 

J 

i 

Finance,  Insurance  A Neal  Estate 

237. 

135 

1 

Services  * 

435 

158  * 

i 

Other' 

60 

45 

i 

t 

j 
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3.  Problem*  of  target  group*  In  adjusting  to  the  job  market. 

Although  each  target  group  rarely  encounters  all  the  barriers  to 
employment,  that  are  prevalent,  manor  of  the  problems  affect  In  greater  or 
lesser  degree  most  Individuals  vithln  the  target  groups , 

■H  - „ * 

To  ascertain  which  problem  or  combination  of  problems  cause  the 
people  to  fall  to  obtain  and  hold  satisfactory  employment  presents  a 
dilemma,  dilemma  being ; is  the  problem' the  cause  of  their  lack  of  a< 
job,  or  is  ^ the  lack  of  the  job  a litigating  Influence?  For  example, 
one  of  the  "suggested  difficulties  is  transportation.  Is  the  lack  of 
transportation  causing  the  leek  of  e job  or  vice-versa?  It  is  apparent 
.that  both  can  he  true,  or  either,  depending  upon  the  individual. 

Each  member  of  e target  group  experiences  to  a different  degree 
barriers  caused  by  lack  of  confidence,  poor  grooming,  poor  work  habits 
and  attitudes „ transportation  difficulties,  child  care  problems,  lack  of  * 
skill,  lack  of  motivation,  et  al.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  although 
these  problems  affect  most  mesftsrs  of  target  groups,  they  do  not  affect 
r the  members  of  the  groups  in -the  same  way.  Some  Individuals  whether  be- 
cause of  Intestinal  .fortitude  or  pure  luck  manage;’  after  a minimum  of 
skill  training,  to  solve  a great  many  of  the  problems  Which  to  other  people 
in  the  target  groups  lire  insurmountable  barriers, 

^ l T 

Sven  in  the  case  of  employers  who  ate  willing  to  hire  the  disadvantaged 
into  an  environment’  that  provides  for  deviation  from  the  norms  of  usual 
employee  standards,  tha  results  of  this  so-called  honeymoon  period  are  less 
than  s]tO0  percent 'effective* 

”rJ|  L 

~ to  assume  that  the  disadvantaged  in'  this  area  experience  any  diffi- 
culties which  are  significantly  different  than  those  of  other. areas,  pre- 
supposes that  our  own  area’s  cultural  norms , and  our  mixture  of  sub-cultures 
which  must  operate  in  our  established  system  are  unique.  This  is  not  the 
cage.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  some  of  the  barriers  to  employment  of 
the  disadvantaged  are  internal,  and  must  be  met  by  internal  change;  and  . 
some  of  the  barriers  ere  external  and  must  also  be  changed.  To  what  extent 
the  various  programs  are  effecting  these  internal  and  external  changes  la 
dependent  on  whether  one  chooses  to  look  at  failures  or  successes.  The 
failures' of  the  programs  certainly  indicate  the  failure  of  the  programs  to 
effect  these  changes.  But  do  not  also  the  successes  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  in  aff acting  these  changes? 

- By  and  large  our  moat  significant  problem  is  the  leek  of  meaningful, 
jobs  for  people  who  possess  little  else  than  the  desire  for  productive  , 
work. 


* ■*- 


F • ANTICIPATED  EMPLOYMENT  DEVELOPMENTS  FISCAL  1970  AND  J971 

j-  # 

The  economic  slowdown  experienced  In  the  early  .months  of  fiscal 
1970  la  expected  to  continue  until  the  late  months  of  fiscal  1971  when 
some  Improvement  will  become  evident*  In  contrast  to  the  average  annual 
Increase  of  6,000  between  fiscal  1965  and  1969,  and  Increase  of  only 
2a2O0  Is  probable  between  fiscal  1969,  and  1970  and  only  700  between  fiscal 
1970  and  1971. 

Manufacturing  employment  (Fiscal  1969-  20*8 : 1970—20*7:  1971—20*6) 

Lumber  and  wood  products  employment  will  continue  to  fall  below  year 
earlier  levels  for  the  balance  of  fiscal  1970  because  of  the  low  level  of 
housing  starts.  Some  easing  of  monetary  and  fiscal  restraints  are  likely 
In  late  1971,  which  will  prompt  a minor  Increase  In  lumber  payrolls*  The 
"other  manufacturing11  group  Is  the  only  other  manufacturing  category  expected 
to  undergo  significant  changes  from  now  until  the  end  of  fiscal  1971*  Higher 
employment  In  boat  building  and  other  segments  will  boost  employment  200  In 
fiscal  1970 « Based  on  the  expectation  o Cl  over  defense  related  business  In 
fiscal  1971 1 however,  a loss  of  200  Is  probable  In  that  year* 

- * 

Contract  Construction  (Fiscal  1961—6*11^970—5*8;  1971—5.2) 

In  fiscal  1970  declining  construction  of  single  family  dwelling 'units 
was  largely  offset  by  Increased  commercial  and  public  construction*  In  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  however,  cutbacks  In  federal  apgl  state  pro* 
jects  will  lower  const ruction  payrolls  well  below  yelk  earlier  levels* 

Average  smuial  employment  In  construction  for  fiscal  1970  will  be  300. lower 
than  In  fiscal  1969*  A further  and  larger  loss  In  fi'scal  1971  will  drop  em- 
ployment In  the  building  trades  600  below  the  fiscal  1970  level  and  900 
below  the  fiscal  1969  level* 

Over  building  has  become  evident  In  cornier dal  projects,  especially 
apartment -houses  • Building  costs  have  skyrocketed  and  Interest  rates  will 
remain  high  for  a long  time*  Future  years  will  also  see  more  off -site  fabri- 
cation to  offset  rising  costs.  All  of  the  above  factors  will  tend  to  lower 
construction  payrolls  through  fiscal  1971* 


Governmental  payrolls  rose  by  an  average  of  1,400  between  fiscal  1965 
and  1969,  but  gains  of  only  500  are  probable  In  fiscal  1970  and  1971*  In* 
creases  ba tween  1965-  and  1969  were  largely  due  to  expanding  school  enrollments 
and  growth  at  military  establishments*  With  cutbacks  In  defense  spending  now 
underway,  federal  employment  la  not. expected  to  Increase  in  the  near  future* 
In  addition,  growth  In  school  enrollments  has.  begun  to  .taper  off  and  employ- 
ment In  public  education  will  not  Increase' 4s  rapidly  as  In  the  past* 


Government  (Fiscal  1969— 26 Ji1  4970—27.2;  1971— 27* 7) 
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UUSO&  rates  Aim  wpuhment  ro  the  tacoma  metropolitan  area 

{in  ctaooiuids) 

0 

l P 

1 - FISCAL  YEAR 


1969 

1970 

M71  . 

1972 

1973 

1974 

CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 

132.7 

136.6 

137. £ 

141.3 

+ 

145.2 

149.2 

Work***  in  labor  diapueea 

'■ 

.1 

.1  ' 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Total  Unemployment 

1 

6.<T 

” 7.7 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 

7.4 

Percent  of  Labor  Force 

[ 

4.5 

5.6 

^5.7^ 

5.6 

5.4 

5.0 

^ 1 * 

Total  Enploynant 

126.6 

126.8 

!■ 

129.5 

13W 

137.2 

141.7 

Manufacturing 

20.8 

' 20.7 

20.6 

20.5 

^ 20.5 

- 20.9 

Food  St  kindred  product* 

3.2 

3.1 

* 3.1 

3.2 

3.2 

3.3 

Lumber  & wood  products 

+ 

5.5  - 

5.2 

5.3 

5.0 

4.8 

4.3 

Pulp  k paper  products 

i.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 

Chemicals 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

Metal  & nonelectrical  machinery 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.6 

3.6 

3.7 

Other  manufacturing 

. 

- 5.8 

6.0 

5.8 

* 5.8 

6.0 

6.2 

Contract  cone  traction 

■ 

6.1 

5.8 

5.2 

1 5.5 

5.6 

6.0 

Transportation,  Communication  & JU till tie* 

6;7 

7.0  ■ 

7.3 

7.7 

6.1 

6.5 

Trade 

23.7 

24.7 

24.5 

25.7 

27.0 

28.4 

Finance*  Insurance  & Real 

Estate  , 

5.9 

6.2 

6.4 

6.7 

7.0 

7.3 

Services  fr  Miscellaneous 

“ V 

17*9 

18.7 

19-4 

2C.4 

21.6 

23i.O 

Government 

■ 1 

26.7 

27.2 

27.7 

28.5 

29.0 

29.5 

Agriculture 

1 

4.6 

4.3 

4.1 

3.9 

3.7 

, 3.5 

All  other  nonfat  employment 

- J - s 

£ , 

1 

14.2  f 

1 

B + 

14.2 

t 

1 

14.3 

14.4 

i 

14.5 

i 

14.6 

+ 

t 

1 

■ \ 

J. 

’ V 

•k 

+ 

" 11 

■ I 

+ 

V 

- 

■L 

It 
1 1 
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Trad  a*  Services  and  Other  Manufacturing 

With  employment  declining  in  tusfoer,  construction,  and  in  the  King 
County  aerospace  industry,  and  lower  grcwth  rates  in  other  basic  industry 
and  government,  purchasing  power  will  Increase  slowly  in  the  remainder  of  ' 
fiseal  1970  and. in  fii  si  1971*  Consequently,  trade,  service,  and  other 
nonrnanufacturing  wage  and  salary  employment  dependent  on  consumer  purchases 
will  slso  grow  more  slowly.  Bsployment  in  the  trade  and  service  industries 
each  rose  an  average  of  1,300  annually  between  fiscal  1965  and  fiscal  1969. 

In  fiscal  year*  1970  and  1971  trade  la  expected  to  post  increases.,  .of  1,000 
and  800  respectively,  while  service  should  add  800  in  fiscal  1970  and  700 
in  fiscal  1971.  ‘ , . 

. -a- 

* J 

Unemployment 

- Because  of  the  lack  of  employment  opportunities,  unemployment  is 
expected  to  increase  from  an  average  of  6,000  and  4»3  percent  of  the  labor 
' 1 ■■  . i force  in  fiscal  1969  to  7,700  and  5.6  percent  in  fiscal  1970.  In  fiscal  1971 
unemployment  is  expected  to  total  7,900,  representing  5.7  percent  of  the  work 
fores.  


Long  Range  Outlook 

Between  fiscal  1972  and  fiseal  1974,. the  economy  should  begin  to  expand 

more  rapidly,  although  it- is  unlikely  to  match 'tfre  hectic  pace  .recorded  in 
recent  years.  Cutbacks  in  aerospace  should  be  completed  in  fiscal  1971  and 
some  expansion  might  occur.  Government  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  should 
be  less  stringent,  end  retrenchment  in  defense  spending  and  federal  and  state 
funded  construction  will  be  in  the  past.  Employment  is  likely  to  lncraase 
3 ,800  in  fiscal  1972;  3,900  in  fiscal  1973 i and .4,500  in  fiscal  1974.  In 
spite  of  the -overall  trend  in  those  years,  lumber  employment  will  fall  as  a 
large  firm  moves  administrative  personnel  to  a new  office  complex  in  an 
adjacent  ares.  If  should  he  noted,  however,  most  of  these  individuals  will 
continue  to  maintain  homes  in  the  Tacoma  Metropolitan  Area  where  they  vil  1 
continue  to  spend  most. of  their  earnings.  i 
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6.  TARGET  POPULATIONS  * 

* UNIVERSE  OF  KEEP 

TACOMA  METROPOLITAN  AREA  1969 

H 


TOTAI,  UHTUERflg  QP  KEEP  JftJflO 

Non*|toor  individuals  unemployed  during  year  9f2QO 

Disadvantaged  individuals,  .total  14,500 

Unemployed  poor  1,800 

Part-time  employed  for  economic  reasons  1,300 

Employed.,  full-time  at  or  below  poverty 

level  10,800 

Individuals  who  should  be  in  labor 

force  600 

Under-utilised  non -poor  Individuals  2,400 


The  preceding  figutea  are  an  .estimate  of  the  total  number  of  individuals 
who  need  employment -related  ssslstance.  These  figures  are  based  on  'a  method- 
ology devised  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  need  by  Employment  Security  Depart- 
ment. They  art  not  to  be  interpreted  to  be  cn  accurate  count,  but  are  an 
estimate  of  the  total  Individuals  in  our  area  who  will  be  requiring  a wide 
variety  of  manpower -related  services.  The  universe  of  need  attempts  to 
eliminate  from  the  totals  the  vast  number  of  individuals  who  appear  in  the 
various  agencies  for  service  but  who  need  only  the  minimal  amounts  of  assistance 
la  order  to  re-enter  the  work  force*  Such  individuals  may  he  those  temporarily 
laid  off  from  • job  but  who  expect  to  return  to  their* normal  employer  within 
a rasaoaabla  length  of  time.  Or  those  Individuals  who  possess  sufficient  skills 
and  experience  to  freely  move-  Into  productive  employments 


Within  the  broad  classification  of  Disadvantaged  Individuals  are  specific 
sub-groups  or  target  populations.  These  target  populations  attempt  to  categorise 
the  disadvantaged  into  elapses  which  have  similar  employment  barriers..  Although 
an  individual  can  be  properly  a part^  of  one  or  more  of  these  sub-groups,  to 

the  best  of  our  ability  tha  double  representation  has  been  eliminated, 

+ " | 

Ethnic  classification  has  not  been  assigned,  a -separate  ..target-group  as 
Such,  primarily  because  of  their  representation  in  all  groups  specified.  Gen- 
erally, because  of  a dramatic  increasb  in  non -white  Immigration  into  this  area, 
current  data  on  non -whites  is  unavailable.  We  must  make  assumptions  that 
national  data  will  adequately  delineate  the  social  and  economic  status  of  non** 
whites. 


To  be  sure,  non-whites  are  disproportionately  represented  among  the  dis- 
advantaged, In  relation^  to  White  population,  non-whites  have  a higher 
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*A  description  of  the  methodology  used  to  determine  target  group  size  will 'be  found  1 
on  page  59  of  the  State  Summary^  ^ 


J 1 

proportion  of  youth  * less  educational  attainment*  lower  skill  levels*  about 
double  the  incidence  of  unemployment*  and  income  approximately  one -third 
lower.  In  addition  the  non^fhlte  frequently  la  socially*  culturally  and 
geographlcally/iaolated  to  the  extent  that  the  services  end  jobs  available 
to  him  ere  unknown. 

The  following  represents  the  estimate  of  the  size  of  target  groups  and 
their  special  problems  and  need's* 

Residents  of  target  Areas  ^ 

■ V 

t 

This  target  group  encompasses  disadvantaged  persons  who  reside  within 
the  boundaries  of  an  area  daslgnated  by  the  Federal  government  as  the  target 
for  special  manpower  <$  similar  programs  * i.e.*  Model  Cities  v .At  this  time 
the  Tecoma  Model  Cities  program  is  in  the  mid  "point  of!  their  planning  period 
and  quantitative  data'  is  not  available.*.  Currently  the  residents  of  this  area 
comprise  20  percent  of  enrollment  inj>rOgrams  such  as  KDTA*  DVR*  and  tfl H. 

- - r 

Public  Assistance  Recipients 

- . 

T 

This  Includes  all  recipients  of  publlc-pssistance  (AFDC  and  other)  who  could 
be  presumed  to  benefit  from  manpower  services.  Approximately  2,616  individuals 
will  need  services  including  and  not  limited  to  medical  care*  child  care* 
counseling*  and  vocational  training.  This  target  group  tends  to  he  predom- 
inately female  head «of -household  in  the  20  to  30  year  age  range.  The  children 
in  these  households*  more  than  the  national  average*  number  4 on  the  average. 

Physically,  teotioaally.  or  Socially  Disabled 

H 

These  are  persons  who  are  precluded  from  employment  because  of  physical*  emo- 
tional* .or  social  handicaps.  Services  to  this  group  will  Include  vocational  counsel ^ 
log*  guidance*  training*  physical  restoration*  diagnostic  services*  on-the- 
job  experience*  placement  and  in  severa  cases  workshop  placement  wherein  a 
reduced  production  rate  and/or  a limited  degree  of  performance  is  required* 

This  target  group  encompasses  approximately  6*000  individuals  in  this  area. 

i L“* 

Prison  Inmates 

► 

This  target  group  has  been  Included  because  of  a Research  and  Demonstra- 
tion project  operational  in  the  Federal  Prison  at  McNeil  Island  for  60  trainees. 

The  total  prisoner  population  of  thla  Institution  averages  1350  men.  Predom- 
inately. this  group  has  a low.  level  of  educational  attainment  (8th  grade)  and* 
of  course*  find  extreme  discrimination  or  barriers  t& employment  because  of 
their  prison  record. 
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*When  such  data-  becomes  available*  it  will  be  Incorporated  into  this  document 
by  amendment.  " " ~ 
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Reservation  Indians 


These  are  all  persons  so  classified  by  the  Bureag  of  Indian  Affairs-  Indians 
not  classified  as  reservation  residents  are  reported  under  other  classi- 
fications as  appropriate.  The  number  of  this  group  in  this  area  Is  313. 

The  Indian  stereotype  and  lack  of  adequate  transportation  are  the  two  great- 
est barrier*  to  employment  at  and  near  their  home  area* 

Persona  with  less  than  Eighth  Grade  Achievement 

J*  - 

This  target  group  has  been  included  for  the  purpose  of  Incorporating 
Adult  Basic  Education  programs  Into  the  plan*  With  this  group  no  effort 
has  bean  made  to  eliminate  poealble  double  counting  or  overlapping  as  with 
the  other  groups.  While  many  of  the  disadvantaged  have  less  than  eighth 
grade  achievement , not  al  1 members . of  this  group  meet  the  disadvantaged 
criteria*  There  has  not  beta  any  data  or  any  methodology  developed  which 
will  enable  us  t6  Identify  only  those  In  thia  group  who  are  disadvantaged. 

This  group encompasses  over. 26,000  persona*  j 


Disadvantaged  Adults.  J 

’ i 

!j 

This  group  encompasses  pdor  adult  persons  who  meet  tite  disadvantaged 
criteria  but 'Who  do  not  fall  readily  Into  the  other  target 1 groups*  of  the 
approximate  total  of  3,200  Individuals  the' moat  significant  problem  Is  the 
-lack  of  jobs  for  which  they  are  qualified  by  experience  arid/or1 training* 

Moat  haver functlonad  only  in  marginal  or  seasonal  jobs  without  acquiring  any 
degree  of  sophisticated  skills*  Mapy,  due  to  repeated  failures  in  finding 
successful  employment,  believe  that  there  does  not  exist  a job  for  them* 

In  addition,  and  possibly  prior  to  vocational  training,  these  Individuals 
will  require  Intensive  counseling  services* 


Disadvantaged  Youth* 


These  are  persons  under  22  who  are  popr  and  meet  Jthe  criteria  of  diadvant- 
agement*  The  individuals  In  this  target  group,  because  of  specifically  designed  pro 
grans,  are  leas  likely  to  appear  In, the  other  target  groups*  in  this  area 
are  approximately  1,100  disadvantaged  youth*  In  addition  to  a lack  of  formal 
education  and  vocational  skills,  many  of  thesp ' Individuals  lack  motivation 
and  normal  work  habits*  Programs  which  are  of  a sheltered,  work  type,  such 
ii  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  can  assist  this  target  group  to  develop  the 
necessary  stability  of  behavior  so- that  vocational  skill  programs  can  be 
effective*  In  some  programs  such  as  MDTA  Institutional  training,  many  of 
these  individuals , because  of  their  Immaturity,  cannot  adequately  participate 
\ln  the  program  until  they  have  developed  stability  of  behavior  gained  from 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corpa*  , 
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/ tlnder-utlllEfld  nan -poor  Persons* 

i 

comprises  persons  who  are  operating  Significantly  below  their  potential  voca 
/'  tional  atijii  educational  attainment  because  of  prior  disadvantagement,  economic  pressures 

V or .other  reasons  such  as  minority  group  membership.  This  group  is  estimated 

to  encoo^sss  2,400  individuals,  Many  of  these  individuals  are  marginally 
employed1  with  a number  of  dependants  which  doe's  not  allow,  for  sufficient 
financial  resources  to  avail  themselves  to  existing  adult  vocational  courses* 

Many  of  i these  people  are  just  a downtrend  in  the  economy  from  being  included 
into" on4  of  the  other  target  groups*  Although  MDTA  has  some  provisions  for 
assisting  this  group,  many  programs  do  not  reach  them  because  they  are  not 
classed  ae  meeting  the  disadvantaged  criteria.  In  addition  to  this  group  are 
the  servicemen  who  are  to  be  released  from  active  duty  within  six  months. 

Becauab  many  of  these  individuals  have  learned  skills  which  do  not  relate  to 
civilian  occupations,  they  are  considered  to  be  operating  below  their  potential 
vocational  attainment.  These  servicemen  will  number  2,500  individuals  who 
can  be  assisted  by  Project  Transition, 

! a ■ 

Outlopk  for  Target  Groups, 

j 

1 The  following  table  reflects  the  estimated  size  of  the  target  groups 
over  /the  next  five  year  period  * The  growth  of  the  groups  is  bas’ed  on  two 
assumptions i one  that  current  in-migration  and  economic  trends  will  re- 
mein;. as  projected,  and  two,  that  program  efforts  will  be  maintained  at  near 
thei;r  present  levels, 

I 1 

t 

TARGET  GROUP 1971  1972  1973  1974  1975 


Public  Assistance  Recipients' 
Physically,  Emotionally  or 
j Socially  Disabled 
Prjleon  Inmates 
Reservation  Indians 
Disadvantaged  Adults 
Disadvantaged  Youth 
under  Utilised  Mon- Poor 
persons  with  Less  than  6th 
Grade 'Achievement 


2947 

2829 

2914 

3001 

3091 

6300 

6489 

6684 

6885 

7092 

1428 

1471 

1515 

1560 

1607 

328- 

;338 

J -V  t-r  -^T 

348 

358 

369 

3360 

F 

3461 

3565 

3672 

3782 

1155 

1190 

1226 

1263 

1301 

2520 

2596 

2674 

2754 

2837 

27,300 

28,119 

J 

28,963 

29,832 

30,727 

C 


H.  INV8BT0RY  OF  CURRENT  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 

' ! . 

J Table  1-A  Includes  a list  of  Federally  funded  programs  operational 

j during  fiscal  year  1969,  and  totals  of  persona  Involved  up  to,  and  including, 
j fiscal  year  1970,  Inmost  instates  the  geographical  eicope  of  those  programs 
I is  the  Tacoma^Plerce  County  area,  ‘ Primarily  the  programs  are  funded  on  a 
I fiscal  year  haslf,  thus" little  carry-over  funds  are  anticipated, 

I 

! Table  1-B  Includes  a brief  description  of  services  offered  by  each 

program,  , 

* 

Table  2 -A  includes  a list  of  primarily*  non -federal  programs  and 
description  of  services  aval  lab  Is  in  this  area.  While  this  list  does  not 
Include  each  program  that  exists,  it  does  incline  those  whose  services  are 
primarily,  complimentary  to  manpower  services. 

Because  of  ^cha  length  of  theee  tables , they  are  appended  at  the  end 
of  this  report,  < 


i- 
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I.  SUGGESTED  PRIORITIES  AND  PROGRAM  NEEDS 


The  following  Use  includes  the  target  groups  by  estimated  size  and 
the  resulting  unmet  needs  by  current  program  activities* 


TARGET  GROUP 

SIZE 

UNMET  NEED 

Residents  of  Target  Area 

INA 

INA 

Public  Assistance  Recipients 

2,616 

2,057 

Physically,  Emotionally  or 

6*000 

4*000 

Socially  Disabled 

Prison  Inmates 

1*360 

1*300 

Reservation  Indians 

313 

300 

Disadvantaged  Adults 

3*200 

2*687 

Disadvantaged  Youth 

1*100 

1*076 

Underutilised  Non -Poor 

2*400 

2 *400 

Pereons  with  Less  than  8th 

26,000 

25*300 

Grade  Achievement 


It  is  - readily  apparent  that  the  existing  levels  of  program  activities 
barely  cause  a dent  in  . the  total  of  disadvantaged  individuals,  while*  at  the 
same  time*  the  number  of  dlsadvantagedLindlvlduals  is  increasing*  Of  course, 
not  all  nranbere  of ''the  target  groups ‘are  precluded  from  entry  into  employment 
without  the  variety  of  program  efforts,  directed  to  them*  Some  manage,  whether 
by  internal  strength  or  good  fortune*  to  secure  for  themselves  an  adequate  job 
and  the  accompanying  benefits  that, accrue  from  it. 

-i 

Of  the  estimated  total  of  target  groups  for  fiscal  year  1971  the 
non -’federal' programs  serve  slightly  more  then  2 percent  of  the  total*  The 
federally,  funded  programs T if  continued  into  FT  1971  at  current  levels* 
would  serve  slightly  less  than  13  percent,- or  3,888  individuals*  of  Che 
total  target  group  population. 

| 

Beyond  the  quantitative  need  are  unmet  needs  due  to  lack  of  facilities 
and  services*  One  foremost  need  is  a greater  Involvement  by  employers.  Al- 
though our  local  NAB  effort  is  laudable*  it  is  not  producing  the 'volume  of 
openings  necessary  to  encompass  ®o,e  than  special  pressure  groups.  The  target 
groups  such  as  Public  Assistance' Recipients  and  physically,  Emotionally  and. 
Socially  Disabled  are  not  veil  represented  in  the  limited  jobs  chat  have  been 
developed*  Certainly  much  of  Che  lack  of  openings  garnered  by  NAB  is  attrlbut 
able  to  the  overall  downward  trend  in  the  economy. 

. Additional  unmet  needs  are  child  ~e»  transportation*  row  coat  housing* 
family  counseling,  etc.  These  needs,  'nd  large,  are  created  not  by  gaps 
in  services,  but  by  the  ratio  of  progi.  . slots  versus  populations  within  the 
target  groups. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Individuals  who  are  without  employ- 
ment ia  because  of  a lack  of  sophisticated  skills,  the  first  priority  of  service 
should  be  to  provide  training  in  depth*  This  is,  of  course,  an  expensive 
procedure-but  in  an  economy  that  is  declining , "programs  that  offer  only 
minimal  training  do  not  qffer,  in  fact,  a pathway  to  productive  employment* 

The  surface  level  or  Short  duration  training  does  not  impart  skills  any 
greater  than  that  which  is  possessed  by  the  recently  unemployed*  With  the 
pressure  of  more  and  more  people  finding  themselves  on  the  welfare  rolls, 
each  program  should,  as  a matter  of  expediency , concentrate  the  bulk  of  their 
activities  towards  this  group* 

One  method  of  imptovlng  the  current  activities  of  programs  would  be  to  - 
provide  sufficient  staff  resources  to  enable  the  vatlous  agencies  to  do  a 
more  thorough  follow-up*  this  lncteased  follow-up  should  tend  to  decrease 
the  dropout  rates  in  the  various  programs* 

Over  the  next  3 to  5 years  it  is  projected  that  our  economic  growth 
will  again  be  on  an  upward  trend*  During  this  period  due  target  groups 
should,  have  only  moderate  increases*  Our  greatest  need  will  be  to  have 
some  real  covrtitmant  by  the  employing  establishments  to  open  the  doors  of- 
opportunlty  to  Include  grouP*  heretofore  precluded  from  productive  utilisa- 
tion* A greater  degree  of  program  or  agency  commitment  in  delivering  services 
will  also  be  a need*  Much,  more  than  lip: service  will  have  to  be  given  in 
order  to  mount  a concentrated  attack  on  the  myriad  problems  of  the  disadvantaged* 
tfe  can  no  longer  afford  to  each  "do  bis  own  thing"  in  our  approach  to  manpower 
programs • 

< i-  , . . 

i ' * 
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TABLE  1-A 

federally  Aa elated  Manpower 
Program*  Operational 
PY  1969  and  1970 


PROGRAM  NAME  * AGENCY FUND  SOURCE  AKOUNT  TARGET  GROUP NUMBER  SERVED 


ADULT  VOCATIONAL 

lilA 

Frier a 1 

IHA 

Reservation 

15 

TRAINING 

Indians 

NATIONAL 

BAT 

Federal 

1NA 

Disadvantaged 

Accessions 

APPRENTICESHIP 

- 

Youth 

- lOBO** 

PROGRAM  1 

SklH 

■■■ 

Improvement 

s 

660*  * 

**It 

la  estimated  that  approximate 

ly  9X  of 

the  totals 

are 

disadvantaged  youth* 

- 

VOCATIONAL 

DVR 

Federal/ 

1NA 

Physically* 

41G0 

REHABILITATION 

State 

Emotionally  or 

' I 

Socially 

1 

disabled 

tfIN 

SDPa/ES  BOX  Federal 

$239*421 

Public  Assistance 

569 

20X  State 

Rec Ipients 

H 

NEIGHBORHOOD 

DOL 

Federal 

166,760 

Disadvantaged 

135 

YOUTH  CORPS 

Youth 

’ 

Out  ~/»f 'School^ 

- 

NEIGHBORHOOD 

DOL 

f-deral 

208,856 

D Is a d van taged 

342 

YOUTH  CORPS 

■- 

Youth 

V 

In *School 

■ 

*See  Table  1-Bt  Immediately  following  for  additional  information*  See  also  Tables  It  II*  IV,  and  V,  Tacoma 
Section  of  Part  B of  the  FY  1970  Manpower 1 Plan  for  a descr  \ption  of  the  programs  listed  in  this  table  ant 
their  utilization  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  target  groups* 


\ 
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TAB LB  1-A  Continued 


PROGRAM  NAME 

AGENCY  'l  ■ fe 

FUND  SOURCE 

AMOUNT 

TARGET  group 

number  SERVED 

- - 

neighborhood 
YOUTH  CORPS 
Simmer 

DOL 

Federal 

295  ,844 

Disadvantaged 

Youth 

630 

operation 

MAINSTREAM 

DOL 

b 

Federal  ■ 

■T 

170,000 

Disadvantaged 

Adults 

42 

> 

(J 

ADULT  BASIC 
ED 

Tacoma  Public 
Schools 

Federal 

State 

21,000 

Persons  with  less 
than  8th  grade 
achievement 

1040 

*■ 

3- 

CO 

CO  ^ 

^ r 

MDTA  - Inst* 

<L 

ES  / Voci  Hd. 

Federal 

State 

546,371 

* 

Disadvantaged  Youth 
DiSadvgntaged  Adults 
P*A*  Recipients 

a 

342 

1 

MDTA  - Transition 

a 

ES/  Voc.  Ed- 

Federal 

State 

146,432 

h 

Undercut  Hired 
non -poor 

360 

■ 

MDTA  - 

Prison  Project 

fcS  / Voc.  Ed* 

Federal 
S tate 

70,375 

mT  m 

Prison  Iitjaates 
( 

■ Disadvantaged 

60 

MDTA-OJT 

DOL 

Federal 

ink 

35 

k 

■ 

Adults  A Touch 

■ 

manpower 

CENTER 

H 

, Oppor*  Dev* 
Ind,  (OEO) 

Federal 

4,000 

Disadvantaged 
Adults  A Youth 

35 

-1  p 
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TABLE  1-B 

Federally  Assisted  Programs 


PTOGRAM  NAME 

AGENCY 

" SStVICES  OFFERED 

AD'TI  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 

Ti 

■ 

Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs 

H 

Counseling  * testing,  evaluation,  vocational 
training,  placement  assistance,  income 
maintenance  while  in  training,  „ 

NATIONAL  APPRENTICE- 
SHIP PROGRAM 

7 

Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship 

3y  utilising  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
management' and  labor*  the  Bureau  assists 
Industry  in  the  development,  expansion,  and 
Improvement  of  apprenticeship  and  training 
program  designed  to  provide  skills  required 
In  the  economy. 

VOCATIONAL 

REHABILITATION 

1 

r‘ 

Division  of 
Vocational 
Rehab! lita tion 

By  vocational  counseling,  guidance,  training, 
physical  restoration,  diagnostic  services, 

. on- the- job  experience,  and'  placement  public 
dependant  and  potentially  dependant  individuals 
are  provided  gainful  employment. 

wirT  : 

Public  Assistance 
and  Employment 
Security  Dept, 

i 

* ' 

By  tiie  Joint  efforts  of  PA  and  ES,  recipients 
of  AFDQ  are  provided  income  maluienance,  child 
care  costs4,  transportation , counseling,  testing, 
work  expertdnce , training  and  education  to 
progress  to  full  employment. 

neighborhood 

YOUTH  CORPS 

1 

Department 
of  Labor  * 

* 

■ In  cooperation^ with  City  and  County  government, 

youths  are  placed  In  jobs  to  develop  the 

attitudes  and  aptitudes  necessary  for  their 

later  inclusion  into  the  work  force.  Primarily* 

the  program  attempts  to  redirect  the  clients  into 

the  mainstream  educational  system. 

1 
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PROGRAM  MAKE AGENCY 


OPERATION  MAINSTREAM  Department 

of  Labor 


MDTA 


Employment 

Security 

Department 


MANPOWER  CENTER  Tacoma -Pierce 

t County  Opportunity 
J and  Development i » 

The. 

> 

ADULT  BASIC  * Tacoma  Public 

EDUCATION  Schools 

A 


* 


Cl 


% 


TABLE  1-B  Continued 

'1 


SERVICES  OFFERED 

: 1 5 

* - ? 

Provides  work  for  persons  bard  to  employ  because 
of  age,  health  or* Insufficient  training.  This 
employment  Is  temporary  and  la  used  as  a stepping- 
atone  to  the  re-entry  ot  pfersons  into  private 
industry, 

+ 

4 I 

Provides  vocational  training,,,  counsel  log,  trans - 
portatlon  expense . income,  maintenance.  Job 
development  enf  placement.  Training  can  also, 
be  on-the-job  .with  cooperation  of  private 
employers-.  Trainees  ere  paid  usual  mages-  and  ‘ 

employers  *are  reimbursed  for  extraordinary  costs, 

* + 

Provides  intake,  assessment r counseling,  job 
development,  training  stipends,  and  placement. 
Directs  clients  to  other  agencies  as  appropriate 
for  wldd  variety  of  services; 

j\  , 

Provides  remedial  education  in  a variety  of 
locations  throughout  the  Tacoma  area  to  bring 
people  to  a functional  eighth  grade  level,  . 

F 
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PROGRAM  NAME 


AGENCY 


SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 


JOBS  & 

* 

NAB 

CEREBRAL  PALSY 

1 

Uplted 

WORKSHOP 

Cerebral 

■ 

Palsy  of 

i 

Pierce  Co* , 

TACCHA  good- 

Goodwill 

will  INDUSTRIES 

Industries 

REHABILITATION  _ 

of  America 

* * 

CA5CADIA 

State 

JUVENILE 

Department 

RECEPTION 

<*y 

DIAGNOSTIC 

Institutions 

CENTER 

Private/Federal 


Private 

T 


Salas  & Contri- 
butions . 

Several  and 
State  Grants* 

I 

State 

. I 


ER 


nu^b; 

PERSONS 


\^50 


75 


TABLE  2 -A 

Non  federal  Programs 
Operating  FT  1970 

I 


SERVICES  OFFERED 


Employment  of  hardcore  unemployed 
ualngOJT  me'thdds  on  a voluntary 
--eoanfrltoient  of  the  business  com- 
munity* £Kay  be' assisted -by  DOL.) 

*!  1 

.!  I H 

Provides  Workshop  experience  end 
training'  for  handicapped  adults. 


Provides  training,  rehabilitation 
ana  employment  for  handicapped  and 
older  workers ■ In  a sheltered 
Workshop. 


1,700 

*'  'missions  - 
year 


Cadcadla  receives  all  boys  and 
girls,  ages  8- through  17,  commit ted 
by I the  Juvenile  Courts  as  delinquents. 
Following  a short  period  of  evalua- 
tion and  S'tudy,  the-^hlld  is  either 
transferred  to  one  of  its  instltu-' 
tlons  or  forest  camps,  or  Is  returned 
to ! the  community  under  the  supervision 
of | Juvenile  Parole,  and  In  some  cases 
maV  be  referred  to  Employment  Security 
or | other  agencies  for  training. 


1 
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program  name  AGmcr  source  of  funds 


TACOMA 

VOCATIONAL 

TECHNICAL 

INSTITUTE 


Tacoma 

Public 

Schools 


State  sad 
local 

primarily  . 


B 

M 

B 


B0RT  stbiiacoom 

CCHHUNITT 

COLLEGE 


CLOVER  PARK 
EDUCATION 

Center 


State.  State 

Board  for 
Community 
College  Ed. 

Clover  Park  State/ 
School  local 

District  #400 


CSXJT.S 

r.Lirfxc 


Community  Grants/ 

Mental  donations 

Heal th 

■ i 


Tacoma  Grants/ 

Housing  rents 

Authority 


1 o 

ERIC 


NUMBER 

OF 

PERSONS 

12,515 


500 

vocational 
students  * 
only 

9,900 


7,000 
average 
cases 
per  year  , 

1,495 

units 


* 

i 

TABLE  2 -A  Continued 

■f"  t 

SERVICES  OFFERED 


Provides  vocational  and  technical 
training  In'  4 1 different  occupational 
fields,  day  and  night  classes*  This 
facility'  has  the  capacity  to  expand 
at  least  equal  to  their  present 
level  of  operations* 

Provides  vocational  and  technical 
education  in  12  occupational  fields f 
Primarily  evening  classes.  Rpom 
for  expansion  open, 

•a 

Provides  vocational  and  technical 
training  in  45  occupational  fie Ids  - 
'day  and  evening  classes  - if  needed 
expansion  could  equal  present  level 
of  operations, 

■> 

Provides  short 'term,  group.  Individual, 
, or  family  therapy,  to  promote  a better 
adjustment  of  tUe  patient  'to  his 
life  situation,  , 

•fl 

Provides  housing  for  families  of  low 
Income* who  are  presently  living  in 
sub -standard  housing,  or  are  without 
housing  or  about  to  be  without  housing. 
Approximately  49  percent  of  .the  low 
Income  housing  Is  for  elderly* 

Housing  is  both  owned  and  leased  by 
Tacoma  Housing  Authority, 


TABLE  2 -A  Continued 


c> . 

Jr*  8 

Co  * 

CD 


PROGRAM  NAME  AGENCY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  NUMBER 

OF 

, PERSONS 


Conifer  Private  569 

Corp,  units 


JUVENILE 

PAROLE 

SERVICES 

i 

t 


y 

Department  State 
of 

Institutions  e 


\ 


INA 


MIGRANT 

MINISTRIES 


DAY  CARE 


Puyallup  , Private 

Valley 

Migrant 

Ministries 

Various  Private 


1NA 


666 


SERVICES 


OFFERED 


Develops  and  constructs  housing 
for  low  to  moderate  Income  families 
with  some,  being  under  rent 
subsidy  under  221 -ft  3 program, 

' i 

Provides  casework  services  to 
parolees  and  their  families, 
and  field  Investigations, 

Juvenile  Parole  frequently 
works  with  other  agencies,  by 
providing  counseling  assistance 
and  referral. 

Provides  medical,  health,  clothing, 
recreation,  and  Instruction  during 
.June,  July,  August  and  early 
September, ■ 

18  separate  centers  located1 In  the 
county  area  (primarily  Tacoma) 
provide  day  care  of  pre-school 

children  ages  2%  to  6,  Fees 
are  based  upon  parents*  ability 
to  pay, 

i ' 


o 

ERJC 


Program  name 


agency 


FUND  SOURCE 


RAINIER 

SCHOOL 


KEN'S 

REHABILITA- 

TION 


TACOMA 
RESCUE 
MISSION  , 


Department 

of 

Institutions 


Salvation 

Army 


Tacoma 

Rescue 

Miss ion, Inc, 


State 


Donations 


Donations 


NUMBER 

OF 

PERSONS 


TABLE  2 -A  Continued 


1,700 


50 


1NA 


SERVICES  OFFERED 


Provides  residential  cate,  treat" 
ment*  and  education  and  training 
for  mentally  retarded  residents 
of  western  Washington*  There  is 
no  age  limitation*  One  year 
state,  residence  prior  to 
application*  * % 

4 

Provides  counseling,  spiritual 
guidance,  work  and  training  on 
restoring  household  articles, 
furniture,  clothing,  etc,  to 
rehabilitate  the  physically 
handicapped?  alcoholic  and 
parolees , 

Provides  shower  facilities, 
meals,  clothing,  donfaltory 
serylces  for  needy  unattached 
men.  Also  provides  counseling 
and  placement,  Thevoraen'  s 
division  la  the  HOPE  GUEST  HOME. 


I 


l 

l 


TABLE  2 -A  Continued 


J 

PROGRAM  NAME  AGEflCY 


FUND  SOURCE 


HEADSTART 

MANPOWER  CENTER 

EASTS IDE 

HILLTOP 

K«0«lt*S* 

SOUTKSIDE 

EEO 

LEGAL  AID 
NARCOTICS 
FRdBATION 
SENIOR  CENTERS 


Tacoma-  0*E.O. 

Fierce 

County 

Opportunity. 

and  ■ 

Development 

Inc* 


NUMBER  SERVICES  OFFERED 

OF 

PERSONS ■ 


INA  TacomahPierce  County  Opportunity 

and  Deyelopment,  Inc*  provides 
a combination  of  cervices 
through  its  delegate  centers  and 
programs  such  as:  day  care,  out 

reach,'  housing  assistance,  aides 
for  sick,  well  baby  clinic, 
tutoring,  crisis,  counseling » 
training,  job  development,  place- 
ment, e-tc. 


t 


r 
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STATE  OF 


COUNSELING 


r\l 

is* 

tn 


WASHINGTON 

COMPREHENSIVE 
MANPOWER  PLAN 

FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 


JOB  DEVELOPMENT 

hi 

\ 


PLACEMENT 


FOLLOWUP 


FART  B 


c 


O 
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DANIEL  J.  EVANS 


i*  t 


STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER  FLAN 


for 

FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


*********** 

August  1*  1970 
*********** 


Compiled  and  Submitted  by  the 
State  of  Washington 

Governor's  Manpower  Coordinating  Committee 

/Richard  W.  Hems  tad*  Chairman 
Lyle  M,  Tinker*  Executive  Director 


P.  0.  Box  367 

Olympia*  Washington  98301 
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Fart  B 


Fiscal  Yfcar  1971  Comprehensive  Manpower  Plan 
Washington  State  Governor *3  Manpower  Coordinating  Committee 


Participating  Agency 

Office  >.of  the  Governor 
Legislative  Building 
Olympia,  Washington  98501 


Represented  By 


State  Board  for^Cowniunity  College 
Education 

319  East  Seventh  Avenue 
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This  document  is  the  second  half  of  the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Plan  for  fiscal 
Year  1971,  Hie  first  half,  PART  A,  was  published  on 'March  1,  1570,  To 
familiarize  the  reader  with  the  contents  of  these  two  documents,  the  following 
summary  is  presented; 

PART  A consists  of  a description  of  the  state  and  area,  the 
identification  of  manpower  problems,  a narrative  and'  statistical 
description  of  tfie  target  populations,  and  a summary  of 
current  manpower  activity,  (Ay  current  Is  meant  the  fiscal 
year  In  Which  the  * plan  is  being  written  rather  than  the  up- 
coming fiscal  year,) 

* 

PART  B lists  the  manpower  resqgrces  available  for  the  planning 
year,  identifies  the  target  populations  to  be  served  by  them, 
and  details  how  these  resources  will  be  " 1 to  meet  the 

objectives  of  the  target  populations,  iso  establishes  > 

priorities,  describes  unmet  needs,  dsscrl  > w the  various 
agencies  will  cooperate  with  each  other  in  serving  the  .target 
populations  (linkages),  and  discusses  general  coantonity  involve* 
ment  in  the  preparation  and  implementation  of  the'  plan,' 

* - . 

This  document  contains  four  color  coded  parts,  as  follows; 

.j- 

- State  Summary  (white  pages);  A brief  general  suaaary  of  the 

information  contained  In  the  area  plans,  • 

■■  ■ 

- Balance  of  State  Area  Plan  (greerf  pages);  The  plan  for  all 
counties  in  the  state  except  King,  Snohomish  and  Pierce, 

^ j. 

* 

- Seattle-Everett  Area  Plan  (blue  pages);  The  plan  for  King  * 
and  Snohomish  Counties, 

* - 

- Tacoma  Area  Plan  Ouff  pages);  The  plan  'for . Pierce  County,  __ 

The  format  of  this  state  summary  follows  the  general  format  provided  for  the  area 

’plans  by  the  Rational  Coordinating  Committee,  Whenever  possible,  tables  have 

been  appended  to  the  end  of  this  section.  As  requested  in  Interagency  Cooperative 

Issuance  No,  71*2,  this  state  pout ion  of  the  plan  consists  of  a relatively  brief 

overall  statewide  sunmary  and  analysis* 

■ 
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Inventory  of  Program  Resources  Available  for  FY  1971. 

The  area  plans  each  contain  three  tables  which  together  list  all  manpower 
resources  available  for  the*  planning  year.  These  ables  are  as  follows; 

. 'll 

Table  I - Federal  Fiscal' Year  1971  Programs:  This  table 

includes  information  about  All  programs  funded  entirely 
or  In  part  from. estimated  Fiscal  Year  1971  federal  manpower  - 
funds.  For  each  manpower  program  the  table  includes; 

1.  Program  natre 

► 

2.  A short*  description  of  the  program 

■H  r 

3 • The  amount  of  federal  funds  funds * if  any) 

estimated  to  be  available  for  Fiscal  Year  1971 
1 ' . * - ' 

4,  The  estimated  number  of  persons  to  be  served  by  the 
program.  » 1 

L > 

Table  11  - Federal  Carryover  Programb  from  Previous  Fiscal 
Years : Information  on  this  table  1&  essentially  the  same  as  that 

on  Tab  It.  I with  the  exception  of  the  year  in  which  the  program 
funds' were  appropriated. 

j , 

Table  III  - Non-Pederal  Manpower  'Programs  FY  1971;  This  table 
lists  manpower  resources'  funded  entirely  from  notf-federal  funds. 

Hie  table'  shows  the  following  information: 

1.  Program  name 

■ ^ 

2.  Operating  agency 

3.  A short  description  of  the  program 

4.  Fund  source  and  amount*  when  available 

5.  The  estimated  number  of  persons  to  be  served. 

In  the  case  of  Table  III  fund  sources  are  more  frequently  entered 
than  fund  amounts.  Many  private  and  comminlty  agencies  operate  on 
contributions  or  on  fund  cycles  other  than  fiscal  years  and  were 
unable  to  provide  financial  projections  for  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

■j 

Summary  Tables  1*  II*  and  III*  will  be  found  In  the  appendix  to  this  portion 
of  the  plan  beginning  on  page  12. 


Tables  A and  B*  immediately  following  this  page*  represent  an  overall  summary  of 
federal  and  state  funds  and  training  opportunities  apportioned  by  the  state 
committee  to  the  three  CAMPS  planning  areas.  This  table  shows*  by  program*  the 
total  state  allocation*  the  total  number  of  training  opportunities  available  for 
state  planning*  and  the  breakdowns  of  these  totals  into  subtotals  for  each  of 
the  three*  planning  areas.  3143 


TABLE  A 


State  of  Washington 

FISCAL  YEAR  1971  PROGRAM  FUNDS  AND  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES 

By  CAMPS  Planning  Areas  ~ 1 


■f* 

Total 

Balance  of  State  Area 

Seattle -Everett  Area 

Tacoma  Area  * 

ogrant 

me 

Total 

State 

Allocation 

State 

Training 
Oppor- 
tunities 1/ 

Funds 

Training 

Oppor- 

tunities 

• ' </' 

Funds 

Tra ining 
Oppor- 
tunities 

' Funds  | 

Training 
Oppor 
t uni ties 

DXA  - National  OJT 
nd  Coupled  Projects 

$ 606,121 

1,187 

2/ 

, XXX  — ' 

T 

XXX 

*xxx 

1 1 

xxx 

— : 1 

■ 

XXX 

! 

XXX 

DTA  Institutional 
ad  Part-Time , and 
ther  .■  l 

Federal ; 

2,647,000 
State;  * 
139,312 

1,400 

Federal ; , 
$1,376,440 
State;  \ 
72,444 

728 

Fade tel * 

$1,032,330 

State; 

, 54,330 

546 

Federal ; 

$238,230 

State: 

12,536 

126 

OBS 

3,293,000 

1,098 

428,990] 

143 

2,305,100 

768 

559,810 

187 

pecial  OJT  Option 

522,000 

621 

* 

438,480 

522 

46,980 

. * 

56 

36,540 

43 

Y 

YC  - In  School^ 

890,000 

1*240 

480,600 

67b 

302,600 

421 

106,800 

if 

149 

j- 

YC  - Sumner 

1,612,000 

4,873 

870,480 

2,63l 

: i 

548,080 

1,657 

193,440 

585. 

YC  - Out-of-School 

L 

1,510,000 

,438 

675,600 

l 

254 

468,100 

06 

166,100 

(a  In  st  ream 

385,000 

103,  . 

250,250 

68 

69,300 

18 

65,450 

17 

IN 

3,100,512 
(Fed,.  80% 
State  20%) 

4,200 

1 h 

1,695, ^80 

2,297 

I1 

1,032,471 

1,399 

V * | 

> 

* j 

372,061 

\ 

504 

1/  "Training  Opportunities11  refers  to  the  number  of  persons  to  receive  a service  (as  opposed  to  slots)* 

265rm"  indicates  entry  not  applicable  in  that  funds  and  training  opportunities  cannot  be  broken  down  into  a’reas. 
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TABLE  A 


FISCAL  \EAR  1971  PROGRAM  FUNDS  AND  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES 

(Continued) 


ogram 

me 

Total 

State^ 

Allocation 

Total  : 

State* 
Training 
Oppor- 
tunities 1/ 

balance  of  State  Area 

Seattle-Everett  Area 

Tacoma  Area 

\ * ! 

ri 

Funds 

Training 

Oppor- 

tunities 

Funds 

Training 

Oppor- 

tunities 

i 

Funds 

Training  - 
Oppor- 
tunities 

IN  - PA- 

upport  to  Trainees  3/ 

' T*" 

(Fed,  75% 
Stati.  25  £). 
$2,025,954 

4,200 

$1,108,197 

2,297 

$ 674,643 

1,399 

$ 243,114' 

504 

■ 

- t 

- & 

i 

j 

< t 

■f 

* ’ ; 

o.  ! 

c 

^ - ’ 

C ■ * ' _ 

dult  1c  Education 

> 

4 

s 

d 

Federal; 

366,630 
State : 

64*700 

3,500 

Federal : 
186,981 
State:  i 
32,997 

2,205 

i-. 

\ 

Federal ; 

146,652 

State: 

25,880 

H 

945 

Federal:  i 

32,997 
State: 

5,823 

350  . 

ocatlonal 

l 

ducat Ion  Basic 
rants 

C 

Federal : 
3,840,300 
State:  ■ 
10,000,000 

260,640 

Federal : 
1,954,600 
State : 
5,100,000 

132,926 

Federal: 

1.427.000 
State: 

3.700.000 

96,437 

Federal: 

' 458,700 
State: 
1,200,000 

31,277 

VR  - Basic  Support 
rogram 

FedeVal;  k 
6,718,459 
StateA  ! 

2,8797130 

14,186 

Federal: 

2,909,093 

State: 

L.l,  246,663 

¥ * 

6,143 

Federal: . 

2,868,7$2 

State: 

1,229,389 

6,057 

Federal; 

940,584 

State: 

403,078 

1,986 

IA  - En^loyraent 
sslstance-  Program 

V *t 

300,000 

300 

280,000 

280  * 

i 

d 

15,000 

15 

-5,000 

■ h 

5 

1 ! 

ob  Corps 

\ 

im 

* 

360 

INA 

207 

INA 

114 

INA 

39  ‘ , 

i 

SD  i-  Title  III 

’ 

6,687,897 

(estimated) 

173,330 

* 

2,608,280 

(estimated) 

67,714 

3,277,069 

(estimated) 

: 34,484 

* 802,548 

(estimated) 

21,132  | 

/ "Training  Opportunities11  refers  to  the  number  of  persons  to  receive  a service  (as  opposed  to  slots). 
j Includes  child  care,  transportation,  physical  examinations,  extra  clbthing,  glasses,  dentutes,  and  child  physical 
examinations  for  those  children  of  WIN  enrol lees  placed  In  day  care  centers. 

/ FY  1971  estimate  based  on  FY  1970  appropriation, 

& 


tJta  cti*  ■«-- h.  ■Sh.u,-"w  - 
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TABLE  A FISCAL  YEAR  1971  PROGRAM  FJNDS  AND  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES 

(Continued)  ' 


r- 

Total 

State 

Allocation 

Total 
State 
Training 
Oppor- 
tunities 1/ 

palance  of  State  Area 

Seat tie -Everett  Area 

Tacoma  Area 

i j 

[Program 

Sane 

tr 

Funds 

Training  * 
Oppor- 
tunities 

, 1 

Funds 

Training 

Oppor- 

tunities 

* * 

Fuiids 

Training 
Oppor - 
tunities  . 

State  Apprenticeship 
Program 

N/A 

L« 

■c 

2,000 

N/A 

550 

1 

N/A 

i 

1,000 

N/A  0 

\ 

450 

Concentrated 
Employment  Program 

2,060, OGu 

1,350 

-0- 

-0- 

t 

2,060,000 

1,350 

J 

t0- 

*0- 

i 

Seattle  Opportunities 
Industrialization 
Center  (SOIC) 

K 

903,736 

500 

i 

-0- 

-0- 

i 

1 1 1 

1 I 

908,736 

500  5/ 

-0- 

■H  ■*  ' 

-0- 

Model  Cities 

■¥ 

N/A 

1,100 

1 I 

-0- 

-0- 

N/A 

, * 

1,1006/ 

-0- 

-0- 

Manpower 

Tacoma  Pierce  County 
Opp,  and 'Dev, , ' Inc, 

212,510 

J ! 

876 

-0- 

-0- 

a 

L 

1 

-o-  ; 

-0* 

I 

1 V 1 

212,510 

376 

f 

1 ! 

■ 

r * 

ft 

j 

p 

1 

* r * 

H 

■ 

i 

Hi 

* 

1/  ’{^Training  Opportunities'1  refers  to  the  number  of  persons  to  receive  a service  (as  opposed  to  slots) * 
5/  SOIC  direct  Intake  only  - S01C  will  also  train  614  of  the  Individuals  served  through  CEP, 

6 / Jobs  generated  by  Model  Cities  operations. 
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State. of  Washington 

CARRYOVER  PROGRAM  FJNDS  AND  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES 
I By  CAMPS  Planning  Areas 


Dgram 

me 

Total 
S tate  , “ 
Allocation 

Total 
State 
' Training. 
Oppor- 
tunities 1/ 

r Balance  of 
[ ^ 

State  Area 

Seat tie -Everett  Area 

* Tacoma  Area 

7 

4- 

Funds 

Training 

Oppor- 

tunities 

Funds 

Training 

Oppor- 

tunities 

K 

Funds 

Training 

Oppor- 

tunities 

ibllc  Service 

FY  1970 

- 

’ 

ireers 

H,261,243 

565 

$850,000 

1 

400 

■ $41i,243 

165 

“ -0-  . 

* -0- 

ew  Careers 

FY  1970 

' 

r 

i 

£.  , 

■ 

578,990 

100 

578,990 

, 100 

r -0- 

-0— 

-0- 

-o- 

a ins t re am 

FY  1970 

* 

i 

- 

216,600 

114 

178,600 

94 

38,000 

20 

-o- 

-0- 

SD-OJT  Project 

?Y  1969 

[ 1* 

+ 

? 

A 

' 35,815 

50 

27,215 

38 

6,450 

9 

2,150 

3 

I 

FY  1970- 

i> 

1 .'H 

? 

164,774 

380 

125,174 

284 

29,700 

73 

9,900 

23 

ederal  Water  Pollution 

FY  1970 

• 

oittrol  Administration 

245,797 

40 

114,975 

20, 

130,822 

20 

-0- 

-0- 

UT 

■i 

t 1 

^.pplemental  Training 

FY  1970 

l> 

\ 

tod  Employment 

2,870,885 

817  V 

1,527,552 

432  y 

1,131,173 

325  y 

212,160 

60  u 

'rogram 

h 

AA  Manpower  Programs;  - 

FY  1970 

1,100 

Federal; 

1,100 

-0- 

- -0- 

-0- 

-0- 

1 . 

1 

Federal; 

* 

178,781 

\ 

■ 

A 

178,781 

Stated 

■■ 

States i 

i8frr5?0- 

L/  !'Ra ining  opportunities'1  refers  to  the  number  parsour  to  receive  a service  (As  opposed  to  slots) 
2/  plus  one  individual  referral  training  slot  for  each  four  regular  STEP  slots. 
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B*  Prdgranis  k^chtion  to  Target  Populations: 


The  two  tables  in  this  section  of  the  area  plans,  Tables  IV  and  V,  are  the 
heart  of  Part  B,  In  these  tables  the  area -conmit tee  indicates  how  the  resources  - 
listed  in  Section  A will  be  utilized  to  serve  the  target  populations  In  the 
area: 


Table  IV  - Target  Populations  and  Objectives;  Ihis  is  a sunaaary  table 
and  contains  the  following  information: 

1,  The  names  of  each  target  population  the  committee  intends  to 
serve  (e«g*,  Disadvantaged  Adults,  Migrant  Workers). 

H p 

2*  The  estimated  size  of  each  target  population  (carried  forward  from 

Part  A of  the  Plan*  published  in  March  1970). 

= * 

3*  The  manpower  objectives,  expressed  in  general  terms,  for  each 
target  population* 

4.  The  number  of  persons  in  each  target  population  to  be  served. 

5*  The  percent  of  .the  total  of  each  target  population  to  be  served. 

The  following  table  shows  state  summary  entries  for  all  hut  item  3,  Manpower 
Objectives*  These  will  be  found  on  the  Individual  Tables  IV  in  the  area  plans. 

_ TABLE  C 

STATE  SUMMARY 

TARGET  POFUIATIONS  AND  NUMBERS  SERVED  .* 


Estimated 

No.  to 

Percent  to 

Target  Group 

Size 

be  Served 

be  Served 

Disadvantaged  Adults 

24,137 

4,490 

18.6  * 

Disadvantaged  Youth 

14,724 

8*101 

55.0 

Bab lie  Assistance  Recipients 

26,969 

5,2^7 

19.5 

Physically,  Emotionally,  or 

Socially  Disabled 

41,447 

13,237 

31*9 

Reservation  Indians  ' 

2,878 

461 

i.6  r 

Migrant  Workers 

6,200 

334 

5.4 

Persons  with  Less  than  3th 

; 

Grade  Achievement 

202,215 

3,500 

1*7 

Under-Utilized  Non- Poor 

56,106 

1,307 

2*3 

Residents  of  Target  Areas 

>x,uo  y 

229 

20.6 

Under-Utilized  Poor  2/ 

36,100 

165 

j 4 

0.5 

1/  Refers  to  Tacoma  target 

area  only.  The  Seattle  CEP  and  Model  Cities 

residents  were  Incorporated  In  the  other  target  populations. 

2/  A Seattle-Everett  plan  target  population  breakout.  The  Tacoma  and 

Balance  of  State  plans  incorporated  the  under-utilized  poor  under 

Disadvantaged  Adults  and 

Disadvantaged  Youth 

4 

, 

3154 
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Table  V - Manpower  Activities:  In  Table  V,  the  area  plans  indicate 

how  the  program  resources  will  be  distributed  among  the  target 
populations.  Table  V provides  the  following  information  by  target 
population: 

1.  Tffe  service  provided 

2*  The  agency (s)  operating  the  program  and  the  program  name 

3*  The  number  In  the  target  population  to  be  served  by  the 
program  / 

' ^ 

4*  The  source  and  amount  of  the  funds 
5*  A brief  description  of  the  program 

o 

6,  The  fiscal  year  in  which  the  funds  were  appropriated. 

A master  Table  V,  showing  the  statewide  apportionment  of  program  funds 
and  training  opportunities  among  the  target  populations  has  been 
included  among  the  tables  In  the  appendix  to  this  portion  of  the  plan. 
This  master  table  summarizes  the  entries  In  the  area  Tables  V,  ** 


, C*  Establishing  Priorities: 

Priorities  of  activities' by  target  population  are  shown  In  the  final  colimn 
of  Table  V in  the  area  plans,*  This  column  assigns  a numerical  priority  to 
a particular  program  for  a specific  target  population,  Jt  should  be  remembered 
that  these  priority  assignments  relate  only  to  the  relative  urgency  and  need 
for  activities  and  services  for  the  target  population  under  consideration. 

In  other  words » '’Priority  1M  assigned  to  a program  under  Disadvantaged  Adults 
means  only  that  the  program  was- considered  more  critically  needed  than  one 
coded  "Priority  2"  for  they  same  target  population*  It  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  it  is  equally  important  as  a "Priority  1"  assignment  under 
another  target  population. 


Both  the  Tacoma  and  Balance  of  State  Area  plans  show  priority  assignments 
f 2»  and  3 for  the  various  program.  The  Seattle-Everett  plan  shows  a priority 
Q 1 for  each  program  listed.  In  the  following  quotation  from  the  Seattle-Everett 

plan*  the  handbook  referred  to  is  the  Washington  State 'CAMPS  Handbook,  a 
document  Which  represents  a distillation  of.  the  Interagency  Cooperate 
Issuances*  the  specific  reference  cited  relating  to  priorities  is  from 
the  plan  format  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  ICI  71-1;  , 

P 

F r 

"The  handbook  prepared;,  by  the  State  CAMPS  Conwittee  indicates  that 
area  committees  should  Indicate- relative  urgency  and  need  for  all 
activities  and  services  proposed  In  the  plan*  It  further  requests  »r  . 
that  this  be  accomplished  by  indicating  in  the  final  column  of 
Table  V the  relative  priorities  of  the  programs  as  they  relate  to 


€ 

ERJC 


* This  final  column  does  not  appear  on  the  State  Summary  Table  V in-  that  priorities 
cannot  be  "added  together"  or  "averaged," 

**Refer  to  page  47  for  supplemental  TABLE  V-A  - OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES* 
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each  target  group.  Priorities  are  requested  to  make  it  possible  to 
adjust  the  proposed  area  plan  in  an  effective  manner  In  light  of 
. subsequent  federal  action  on  program  policies,  appropriations  and 
allocations* 

"It  will  be  noted  that  this  conmittee  has  assigned’ priority  one  to 
all  programs*  This  has  been  done  because  the  labor  market  In  the  area, 
together  with  the  limited  funds  available  for  manpower  programs,  has 
' created  a situation  In  which  the  need  fojj  all  of  these  programs  Is 
urgent*  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Seat tl e-Everett  Metropolitan  Area 
Manpower  Coordinating  Conmlttee  that  should  any  reallocation  of 
funding  become  necessary  It  should  be  referred  back  to  the  area 
committee  for  action*  Reallocation  could  then  be  accomplished  in 
accordance  with  the  relative  urgency  of  programs  based  on  the  infor- 
mation available  to  the  committee  at  that  time.” 


D.  Evaluation  of  Resources  In  Relation  to  Reeds: 

A review  of  Section  D of  the  three  area  plans  Indicates  three  general  areas 
of  unmet  needs; 

1.  The  need  for  increased  funding  of  existing  programs?  A review  of  the 


for  the  expansion  of  existing  programs*  It  should  be  emphasised  here 
that  this  figure  represents  the  percent  of  the  target  population  which 
has  received  a service  rather  than  the  percent  fully  served*  This 
latter  figure  would  be  somewhat  smaller* 


being  often  the  factor  most  responsible  for  success  or  failure  In  training 
or  on  the  job.  It  Is  strongly  reconmended  that  additional  resources  be 
made  available  for  supportive  services*  In  the  State  Summary  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1970  Part  B,  fourteen  specific  types  of ' supportive  services 
were  recommended  for  additional  funding*  In  reviewing  this  document 
the  Regional;  Conmit tee  asked  that  the  fourteen  listed  services  be  placed 
In  three  groups:  First  Priority,  Second  Priority,  and  Third  Priority* 

While  the.  state  comalttee  felt  all  fourteen  services  were  Important,' 

It  complied  with  the  Regional  Cocmilttee's  request  and  amended  the  plan* 
These  three  lists  are  reproduced  again  this  year  for  the  Information  of 
the  Regional  Committee  as  there  has  been' -little  apparent  action  on  them 
to  date:  - " , — 


percent  of  each  target  population  served*  emphasizes  the  critical  need 


2*  The  need  for  additional  supportive  services:  Adequate  supportive  services 


FIRST  PRIORITY 


SECOND  PRIORITY 


THIRD  PRIORITY 


t 


Child  Care 
Transportation 
Basic  and  Remedial 


bonding  , t 
Expanded  Health 


Services 
Food  Stamps 
Allowances  for  Income 


Relocation  Assistance 
Nutritional  Counseling 
Consumer  Education 
Home  and  Farm  Loals 


Education 
Vocational  and 


£ 


Educational  Counseling 
Job  Coaching 
Orientation 


Maintenance  for 
More  Programs 


* See  Table  C,  page  3. 


3*  The  need  for  greater  program  f 1 exifrfrl iiiy : Categorized  funding  not  only 

structures  program  content,  it  oftdfr L'predesignates  the  target  populations 
to  be  served.  The  on±y  program  of  major  scope  that  provides  a degree  of 
flexibility ' in  addressing  the  needs  of  various  target  populations  is 
training  under  the  Manpower  Development  apd  Training  Act.  MDTA  resources 
ar$  thus  used  in  part  to  attempt  to  resolve  imbalances  in  the  proportions 
of  target  populations  served  but  the  disparities  caused  by  predesignated 
target  populations  are  too  great  to  resolve  with  one  program*  For  this 
reason.  Table  C on  page  8 shows  55  percent  of  Disadvantaged  Youth -being 
served  while  only  18.6  percent  of  Disadvantaged  Adults  will  receive  services 
The  gross  figures  are  even  more  striking.  (Disadvantaged  Adults,  4,490 
out  of  24,137  to  be  served;  Disadvantaged  Youth,  8,101  out  of  14,724  to 
be  served*) 

+ 

E.  Linkages: 

J s 

Extensive  and  complicated  systems  of  ILnkages  are  detaLled  in  the  area  plans. 
These  ILnkages  are  shown  by  target  population,  as  requested  in  the  format 
for  Fart  B.  Linkages  are  shown  on  charts  rather  than  on  the  linkage  tables 
used  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1970  Part  B.  This  has  been  done  at  the  request  of 
the  Regional  Committee. 

F.  RelationshiP-o£.  Area  .CAMPS  Flan  to  Special  Programs  of  Interagency  Planning 
and  Coordination: 

Special  Programs  of  Interagency  Flann ing  and  Coordination  are  defined  in 
Interagency  Cooperative  Issuance  71-2  by  examples.  These  examples  include 
th*  Model  Cities  Program  Community  Work-Training  Program,  neighborhood 
Center  Pilot  Program,  the  Labor /EDA/ OEO  Select  Indian  Reservation  Project 
and  so  forth.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  (not  operating  in  thLs  state, 
incidentally)  such  programs  tend  to  be  mounted  in  urban  areas,  frelve  such 
programs  are  listed  Ln  the  Tacoma  and  the  Seat tie -Everett  Plans. 

G.  Community  Involvement: 

In  this  sectLon  of  the  plan  the  area  committee  is  asked  to  describe  the 
role  of  employers,  labor  organizations,  Indian  reservation  representatives, 
and  other  community  groups  in  developing  the  area  CAMPS  plan  and  ln 
implementing  the  proposed  manpower  programs.  All  three  area  plans  cite  the 
role  of  the  local  Manpower  Advisory  Coranittee,  although  the  Sea ttle* Sverett 

Plan  states  this  committee  has  not  been  active  in  the  past  year.  HoWfever, 

the  Seattle  -Eve  ret  t Plan  states  that  Lndustry  is  represented  through  me 
NAB  representative.  * 

The  Governor's  Coordinating  CommLttee  is  concerned  about  ensuring  greater 
input  from  the  commmity  at  large  :a«d^<he  target  populations  specifically, 
and  is  currently  engaged  in  two  studLes  in  this  area.  One  is  the  development 
of  model  committee  structures  for  ieconraending*  to  area  and  local  committee  and 
the  other  study  is  to  develop  a system  for  the  adequate  feedback  of  clx  .*■ 
groups  into  the  planning  process*  " The  outcome  of  these  studies  will  be 
sunuarized  ln  the  Quarterly  Review  Report  for  the  first  quarter  of  Fiscal 
Year  1971.’ 
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TABLE  X 
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FEDERAL  FY  1971  PROGRAMS 


Program 

Name 

Description 

r 

Funds 

Number  of 
Persons 

M 

■T 

National  On- the ~ 
Job  Training 
Contracts 

On-the-job  training  in  Industry  tmdei 
national  contracts. 

$ 686,123 

j1 

1,187 

1 

Manpower 
Development  - 
and  Training 

Institutional  skill  training, 
employment  orientation,  c-r  skill 
upgrading  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  (MDTA). 

Include**  class  group  training  or 
individual  referral  to  ongoing 
courses  in  community  training  facili- 
ties. 

Federal: 

2,647,000 

State: 

139,312 

r 

1,400 

Job  Opportuni- 
ties In  the 
Business  Sector  < 

On-the-job  training  and  supportive 
services  for  hardcore  disadvantaged 
workers , 

3,293,000 

1,098 

+ 

Special  Option 
On "the- Job 
Training 

On-the-job  training  contracts  nego- 
tiated with  Industry  or  comnunlty 
agencies  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  or  upgrading  to  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  person's! 

522,000 , 

■s 

621 

Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps 
(In-School) 

Part-time  employment  to  provide 
youth  with  the  financial  resources 
and  incentives  to  remain  in  school, 

H p 

890,000 

. > 

■b- 

1,240 

Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps 
(Summer) 

Summer  employment  to  provide  youth 
with  the  financial  resources  and 
Incentives  to  resume  school  attend- 
ance* in  the  fall,  { 

1 

1,612,000 

* 

4,873 

1 j 

Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps* 

( Out - o f -S cho ol ) 



m * 

Provides  unemployed,  underemployed, 
or  low  income  persons  16  years  of  age 
and  over  w£th  useful  work  and  train- 
ing, including  basic  education  and 
institutional  or  on-the-job  training, 

+ 

* 

1 

1,510,000 

* 

438 

' 

i — J 
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FEDERAL  FY  1971  PROGRAMS 


Program 

Name 

Description 

Funds  1 

dj 

Number  of 
Persons 

Mainstream 

■ -a- 

Job  cv&Atlon  and  work  training  pro- 
gram for  chronically  unemployed  poor 
adults*  - \..t 

1 

385,000 

103 

Work  Incentive  1 

A joint  venture  of  Employment  Se^urit 

y. 

Program  (WIN) 

Public  Assistance,  and  community 
resources  In  an  effort  to  consolidate 
the  manpower  services  of  Employment 
Security  with  the  supportive  social 
services  of  Public  Assistance  ft 

* 

• 

achieve  hab  ill  tat  ion  or  rehabilitate 
of  the  Public  Assistance  recipient. 

\ 

(Federal  80% 

Program  funds'  administered  by 

State . 20%) 

Employment  Security  Department 

$3,100,512 

4,200 

: 

Program  funds  administered  by  Public 
Assistance  for  child  cate,  transpor- 
tation, physical,  examinations,  extra 

• 

& 

clothing,  glasses,  dentures,  and 
child  physical  examinations  for  those 
children  of  WIN  enrol lees  placed  in 

(Federal  75% 
State  25%) 

day  care  centers 

2,025,954 

4,200  - ^ 

Adult  Basic 

Basic  skills,  literacy,  communication 

, Federal : 

* + 

£ducat ion 

arithmetic,  citizenship,  consumer 

366,630. 

3,500 

education. 

State: 

H — 1 -J-V 

64.700 

rt 

Vocational 

Support  and  Improvement  of  vocational 

Federal : 

* a 

Education  - 

education  programs.  Training  for 

3,840,300 

- Basic  Grants 

gainful  employment  as  semi-skilled 
or  skilled  workers  and  for  business 

State:  * : 

10,000,000 

260,640 

•1 

and  office  occupations  Is  emphasized, 

1 

- 

*■ 

Vocational 

Rehabilitate--  services  Including 

Federal : 

Rehabilitation 

counseling,  u ileal, and  psychological 

6,718,459, 

Basic  Support 

ekamln&tlon,  physical, rest oration. 

. State:  - 

14,186 

Program 

prosthetics,  job  training,  mainten- 
ance," transportation,  occupational 

2,879,130 

* ■ 

tools  arid  equipment,  selective 

r 

> 

i 

placement  and  followup. 

! i 

1 — * 

c 
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TABLE  I 

I 

FEDERAL  FY  197  X PROGRAMS 


Program 

Dame 

Description 

Funds 

Number  of 
Persons 

Indian 

Employment  ' 
As  sis  tance 
Program 

Institutional  training  in  various 
occupations  for  Indian, 

♦Estimates  b?*ed  on  FY  1970  appropri* 

$ 300,000* 
tion* 

300* 

Job  Corps 

Trains  hardcore  unemployed  youth 
between  the  ages  pf  16  and  22  who 
are  out  of  school*  A residential 
type  program.  It  includes  basic 
education,  vocational  skills,  and. 
social  responsibilities* 

im 

i 

360 

# 

Employment 
Service, 
Title  III 
Activity 

Activities  include  outreach,  recep- 
tion and  Intake,  application  taking 
and  interviewing,  counseling,  testing 
job  development,  selection  and 
referral  to  training  (programs  fundee 
from  other  sources),  placement, 
occupational  and  industrial  analysis, 
compiling  and  disseminating  labor 
area  information,  test  development 
and  community  services* 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  employability  : 
development  and  placement  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  unemployment 
insurance  claimants  that  are  not  job 
ready.  Priority' is  given  to  veterans 

> 

k 

1 

6,687,897 

» 

* 

173,330 

• 

S tate 

Apprenticeship 

Program 

Provides  for  the  development,  expan- 
sion, and  improvement' of  apprentice- 
ship and  other  forrn^  of  training  in 
Industry  within  the1 structure  of 
federal  apprenticeship  Standards  and 
regulations. 

ti/A 

2,000 
access Ions 

j* 

Uorthwest  Rural 
Opportunities  * 

■ k 

k 

Provides  basic  education,  GEB‘and 
supportive  services  for  minority 
groups  to  assist  them  to  compete 
In  the  labor' market,  -Focus  Is  on 
migrant  workers » 

1NA 

* 

122 
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FEDERAL  FY  1971  PROGRAM 


Program 

. h i 

Number  of 

Maine 

Description 

Funds, 

Persons 

Seattle 

A manpower  program  with  a unified 

$2,060,000 

1,350* 

Concentrated 

delivery  system  combining  the  opti- 

■ 

L 

Employment 

mum  mix  resources  into  a single 

Program  (CEP) 

project.  See  Section  F, 

*Hie  anticipated  breakdown  of  persons 

■ 

to  be  served  Is  as  follows: 

■Direct  employment  after.  Intensive 

- 

job  orientation  - . 

Basic  education  and/or  vocational 

1 

(552) 

training  - 

(614) 

New  Careers  - 

- 

(106)  1 

Operation  Mainstream  - 

(78) 

Seattle 

A' comprehensive  and  coordinated 

Model  Cities 

attack  on  social,  econcmier  and 

Not  appli- 

1,100** 

physical  probl  s to  improve  the 
environment  and  welfare  of  its 
target  population.  See  Section  P, 

cable 

" " ‘ - ' ■;  ’ ■ | 

**Jobs  generated  by  Model  Cities 

* 

operations.  Many  of  these  persons 
will  need  training  and/or  supple-  - 

mental  services  in  addition  to 
placement;  and  through  CEP  and  WSES 
will  be  channeled  into  the  other 

! 

programs  in  Table  1, 

p 

Seattle 

A skill  center  providing  basic  work 

! 

Opportunities 

orientation,  education  and  occupa- 

908,736 

500*** 

Industrie  lisa*' 
tion  Center 

tional  training*.  See  Section  F, 

(S01C) 

***SOIC  direct  Intake  only,  SOIC 

> 

* will  also  train  614  of  the  * 

1 P 

■ i 

individuals  served  through  CEP, 

•L  1 

■ 

- - V 

\ 
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FEDERAL  CARRYOVER  PROGRAMS  FROM  PREVIOUS  FISCAL  YEARS 


1 1 

Program 
' Mama 

Description 

Funds 

' f 

Humber  of 
Pe  rsons  i 

Public  Service 

Permanent  employment  for  the  dis-^ 

FY  1970 

Careers 

advantaged  In  public  service  agencies 

funds  < 

565 

\ 

f 

b 

! 

and  to' stimulate  upgrading  of  current 

$1,261,243 

public  sector  employees, 

1 

1 Mm  1 

New  Careers 

Provide  unemployed  and  low  Income 

FY  1970 

1 

* 

people  with  jobs  leading  to  career 

funds 

opportunities  In  health,  education, 
welfare,  neighborhood  redevelopment 
and  public  safety* 

578,990 

100 

Operation 

Job  creation  and  work-training  pro- 

FY  1970 

Mainstream 

gram  for  chronically  unemployed 

funds 

£oor  adults. 

216,600 

114 

1 

j On-tlte-Jab 

| 1 

Employment  Security  Department 

FY  1969 

* 

i Training  Projects 

contract  with'  the  Department  of  Labor 

funds : 

Spons'ored  By  The 

to  provide  training  and  employment 

35,815 

50 

Employment 

In  entry  skills  for  unemployed  and 

FY  1970 

Security 

upgrading  for  underemployed. 

funds: 

Department 

- ! 

164,774 

380 

Federal  Water 

OJT  training  coupled  with  institu- 

FY W0 

Pollution  Control 

tional  classroom  and  laboratory 

funds: 

* ' 

, Administration 

training  In  sewage  treatment  plant 

245,795 

40 

On -the- Job 

, operation. 

_ !■ 

Training 

■ 

Supplemental 
Training  and 
Employment 
Program  <STEF) 

An  Interim  program  for  providing 
recent  graduates  of  manpower  programs 
with  the  opportunity  to  maintain 
skills  and  be  paid  a training 
stipend.  An  eligible  participant 
Is  provided  employment  In  the  public 
sector  or  In  the  private  nonprofit 
sector. 

■■ 

2,870,885 

817*  * 

*Flus  one  Indlv: 

1 | 

dual  referral  training  slot  for  each  t 

dh  n w e 

our  regular  1 

h 

TEP  slots, 

-a 

•( 


c 
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FEDERAL  CARRYOVER  PROGRAMS  FROM  PREVIOUS  FISCAL,  YEARS 


1 

Program 

Nkm 

Description 

' 

Fundi 

1 

i 

Humber  of 
. Persons 

Community  Action 
Agency  Manpower 
Services 

■ 

! V. 

A variety  of  manpower  services 
Including  prevocatlonal  and  voca- 
tional training*  job  placement* 
followup*  dropout  prevention*  summer 
employment  for  youth  and  so  forth. 
For  a listing  of  these  programs 
see  Table  II-A,  page  , In  the’ 
Balance  of  State  Flan. 

FY  1970 
Federal : 
$178,781 
FY  1970 
State: 
189*570 

1,100 

1 

1 

i 

i- 

MDTA  Institutional 

w 

Institutional  training  under  MDTA 
for  Fark  Ranger, 

FY  1970 
Federal: 
125,862 
FY  1970 
State: 
6*358 

24 

MDTA  Institutional 

■i 

Upgrading  In  construction  skills  for 
entry  level  construction  laborers,  ' 
A minimum  °f  DO  trainees  will  be 
new  entrants*  1 

r 

: , ' * 

FY  1970: 
123,840 
(No  state 
matching. 
Allowances  < 
paid  from  H 
funds,) 

360 

>nly  : 

>TA 

* 

MDTA  Institutional 

* 

, T fr 

Training  In  Fish  Culture  for 
residents  of  t:he  Lunml  Indian 
Reservation. 

1 

/ } 

/ 

' 

, > 

i 

1 

FY  1970: 
388*657 
(Private  schi 
Waiver, ' No 
matching.)  , 

rtf 

1 

1 1 

-T 

1.  ■ 

9 

‘64 

>ol 

state 

* 
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TABLE  III 

E 

NON -FEDERAL  MANPOWER  .PROGRAMS  - FV  1971 


: 

Program  Name 

Operating  Agency 

- -L  1 

,/  Program  Description 

Funds 

Number  of 
Persons 

AREA  1 - GIAUAt 

AND  JEFFERSON  COUNT 

EES 

r 1 

Diversified 

Private  '(All  ref- 

To  provide  a sheltered  workshop  for  persons 

Nonprofit 

50 

Industries 

err&ls  come  rhrough 

unable  to  compete  in  the  normal  labor -mar- 

DVR) 

ket,  provides  training  and  counseling,  . 

T 

ARM  2 - GRAYS  I 

ARBOR  AND  PACIFIC  CO 

JNTIES  ! 

J 

■ 

Work  Experience 

>Wlllapa  Valley,  0 

On-the-job  training  for  seniors,  based  on 

$15,000 

50 

Program 

Raymond,  and  South 

student  interesr,  in  a varlery  of  occupa- 

Bend School 

tions. 

■ 

Disr tiers 

Social  Services 

Grays  Harbor  • 

Training  and/or  employment  of  handicapped  and 

35,087 

23 

Goodwi 11  Indus  c r les 

older  persons  in  cashiering,  sales,  minor 

fc  • 

1 4-  1 

- 

appliance  repair,  and  entry  laborer  positions 

ARM  3 - WHATCOl 

. SKAGIT,  ISLAND,  AJ 

D SAN  JUAN  COUNTIES 

4 

Emergency 

Whatcom  Foundation, 

, & 

Emergency  financial  assistance*  Utilised 

INA 

■L 

INA 

Financial 

T.  S.  Hamilton 

by  WIN>  program  and  DPA  for  emergency  pur- 

1 

Assistance 

Fund 

chases— glasses,  tires,  etc.  Youth  Employ- 

Bellingham 

ment  Service  14-17,  ’ 

-L  | 

■P 

Sheltered 

Workshop,  for  the 

Sheltered  workshops  and  social  recreation 

INA 

INA 

Workshop 

Handicapped  ' 

for  handicapped. 

i- 

Bellingham 

Indian  Services 

Indian  '■Village 

K 

Evangelical,  physical  health,  recreational, 

INA 

INA 

i 

Mission 

social  services,  family  counseling,  employ- 

Bellingham 

ment,  hospital  and  home  vlsltarlofes. 

(Marietta) 

i i 

j 

* 

■L 

r' 


TABLE  111 

NOM~FE0ERAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  - FY  1971 


4 

Program  Horn* 

Operating'  Agency 

|L  *m 

Program  , Deter  Ipt  Ion 

1. 

Funds 

Number  of 
Persona 

Rehabilitation' 
and  Social 
Services 

Lighthouse  Mi 
Bellingham 

sslon 

*.  j 

■u  r 

Rehabilitation  and  social  services  to 
destitute,  food  and1 lodging,  clothing, 
sheltered  employment;  employment  service; 
shut-in  visitation* 

INA 

100  meals 
30  lodging 

I octal  Services 

Salvation  Army 
Bellingham 

1 

Evangelical,  social  service,  counseling, 
welfare,  emergency,  employment,  youth 
activity*  camping,  music,  adult  activity, 
nilsslng  persons  service*. 

INA 

INA 

Training  for ' 
the  Retarded 

New  Leaf,  Inc* 
Mount  Vernon 
Burlington 

Provide  training  and  employment  assistance 
for  mentally  retarded* 

i 

tf 

$52,000 

12 

Day  Care 

The  Day  Care 
Bellingham 

Board 

Day  care  for  children  between  ages  of  3 to  5* 
Funded  by  UGN,  DPA  and  fees* 

25,000 

35 

Bay  Care 

1 

Skagit  County  Day 
Care,  Inc* 

Mount  Vernon 

Day  care  for  children  between  ages  of  3 to  5* 
Funded  by  contributions,  DPA  and  fees* 

12,500 

20 

AREA  4A  - KING  j 

LND  SNOHOMISH  COUNT!] 

:s 

The  persons  ser 

red  column  for 

many  < 

if  these  agencies  includes  individuals  who  race 

lve  temporary 

f services 

only  such  as  re 

:erral  to  or  employmi 

int  on  jobs  of  very  short  duration  or  rehabllit 

at ion  and/or 

financial 

assistance  for 

i very  short  period* 

Temporary  services  are  identified  In  the  p£0{ 

ram  descript 

Lor-  coi.umn* 

Bishop  Lewis 

Church  and  volun- 

1 

Functions  as  a graduated  system  of  recovery 

Fees  & 

1,000 

House  . 

Pioneer  Fellow- 
ship" ' f 

Dalton  House  | 
Guerin  House-  1 

tary  members. 

1 

+ ■“ 

for  .homeless  male-  alcoholics; ' reception 
center,  diagnostic  screening,  motivation 
and  holding  residence* 

donat Ions  - 

SJ 

o 


ERiC 


\ 


TABLE  *11 
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Program  Kama 

Operating  Agency 

Program  Description 

I Funds 

Number  of 
Persons 

Cedar  Hills 

Board  of  King 

Provide  in-treatment , care,  diagnostic  and 

Seattle  City 

360 

A1  cohoi  ims 

County ' 

medical  evaluation,  and  comprehensive  rehab- 

King  County 

Treatment 

Center 

' Comiss  loners 

Hi  tat  Ion  services  to  adult  males  (court 
committed)  • 

1 

& State 

4- 

Compass  Cent  r 

Churches  (non- 

Provide  social  service  tc  af?  single  men; 

UGN,  opera ti 

(Lutheran) 

dehomlna  t Iona  1 

emergency  assistance-  Group  therapy  for 

income,  dona 

* 

■ services ) in 

skid  row  types  * Temporary  job  placement* 

tlons',  city 

4,500 

r 

cooperation  with 
the  City  of  Seattle 

Temporary  service. 

! 

appropriate 

n 

Eastslde 

Society  for 

A program  of  work  opportunity  and  social 

UGN,  society 

14 

• Handle appers 

Exceptional 

experience  for  handicapped  persons  age  13  to 

deflations. 

- 

Children 

30,  most  of  whom  are  severely  mentally 
retarded — not  being  served  in  any  other  way 
or  by  any  other  program* 

sales , membe 
ships 

r- 

Fellowship  of 

Methodist  churches 

A referral  agency,  a place  for  drop-in  coun- 

Conbrlbut lor 

s 125 

Christian  Urba11 

(A)  In  Central 

^lir.g-  Mental  health  program  for  former 

of  churches 

* 

Service  (FOCUS) 

Area 

patients  of  state  institutions- 

and  indivi- 
duals 

.Goodwill 

Goodwill  tnd*  of 

H 

Provides  employment,  training,  and  rehabili- 

Self-suppori 

- 375  job  sta : 

Industries 

America,  Inc*,  and 

tation  for  handicapped  and  older  workers  In 

ing 

1,133  Hdcp*  ii 

National  As&n.  of 
Sheltered  Work-' 
shops,  Non-Profit 
Agency 

ar  sheltered  workshop*  Temporary  and 
permanent  service* 



works ho i 
360  disad- 
vantage i 
101  Hdcp* 

placeme  r» 

:iofis 


its 


N> 


o 

ERIC 


£L 


X 


t 


II 
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"]  * — 

Program  Name 

Ope  rat  lug  Agency 

FJ 

Program  Description 

Funds 

Number  of 
Persons 

Indian  Center 

American  Indian 
Women's  Service  " 
League 

Provides  £ center  for  social,  educational, 
and  recreational  activities  for  American  1 

Indians.  Indians  from  reservations  make 
scheduled  tour  of  local  Industries  for  voca- 
tional %nd  employment  Information. 

UGN  and  j 

donations 

200 

Job  Therapy, 
Inc. 

4 

Voluntary  Agency 

Involves  the  conmunlty  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  offenders  through  a man- to -man  sponsorship 
program  and  job  service  for  young  men  In  the 
State  Reformatory  and  State  Correctional 

i 

Member shlp- 
donat  Ions 

300 

3 

b 


Lighthouse  for 
the  B1 ind , Inc, 


Millionaire 
Club,  Inc. 


Northwest  Centei 
for  the  Retards 


L 


Affiliated  with 
National  Industries 
for  the  Blind 


Voluntary  Agency' 
(charity) 


King  County  * 

Chapter*  .lash. 
Assn.  fo£  Retarded 
Children  (WARC)S 


- n.11  M 

To  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  and  well  Cenrributio 
being  of  the  bllndj  and  to  maintain  a work- 
shop tp'  make  the  blind  self-supporting. 


Provides  emergency  assistance*  meals,  cloth- 
ing, employment  service  for  men  (day  workers 
who  do  housework,  .yard  work,  and  similar 
tasks).  Temporary  service. 

±o  give  day  training  to  trainable  mentally 
retarded  persons  from  3 to  60  years  of. age; 
training  In  basic  skills  and  occupational 
training  in  Seattle  public  schools  or  In  — 
sheltered  workshops.  Also  training  program 
for  persons  with  special  problems  of 
retardation. 


>{ 

a f;d  pt'-dunt  I 

sale 


Donations 


Supported 
>y  Seattle 
public 
schools. 
State  Dept, 
of  Institu- 
tions, dona- 
tions and 
Income 


s 100  blind 
20  other 

handles  pped 
persons 


Approximately 
50  jobs  per  c ay, 
144,000  meals 
per  year. 


143  In  Seatt 
public  schoo 
40  In  sheltei 
workshops 
21  In  specla 
programs 


e 

s 

ed 


ERIC 


ro 

ro 
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HON ‘FEDERAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  - FY1971 


Program  Hams 

Operating  Agency 

* ■ 

Program  Description 

Funds 

| I 

Number  of 
1 Person* 

Pioneer 

If ‘sustaining 

A vocational  rehabilitation  workshop  to  pro* 

1 1 

Subcontracts 

175 

Industries,  Inc, 

vide  employment  and  on* the* job  training  oppot 

from  Boeing 

1 

I 

t uni ties  for  society  for  selected  residents; 

and  other 

■ 

■ 

those  with  prison  record,  a probationary  crlm 

private 

1 

Rehabilitation 

r. 

! - 

* 

State  Dept,  of  ■ 

Inal  charge,  an  alcoholic  addiction  with  or 
without  criminal  implications.  <£oal:  to 
become  acceptable  for  employment  in  private 
Industry. 

A center  for  the  physical  restoration ^of 

Industry 

Premiums 

1,100 

Center  for  In* 

Labor  and 

workers  with  job  related  Injuries,  primarily 

from  Work* 

Jured  Workers. 

Industries 

those  with  neurological  °r  orthopedic  dis- 

men's Compel 

t- 

■ * ; 
4 

orders;  occupational  therapy;  vocational 

sat Ion  Insu 

ance 

* l 

Ronald  Hall 

In*As*Much,  Inc. 

guidance,  placement  service. 

provides  a home  for  exprisoners  on  the  toad 

Fees  and 

200 

■ 

a nonprofit  - non* 

from  prison  to  the  comirunlty;  help  given  In 

donations 

St.  Vincent  de  . 

sectarian  corp. 

■*  p ! 

Catholic  Agency 

preparing  for  and  finding  employment. 

Provide  assistance,  employment,  counseling  ‘ 

Donations, 

-F- 

400 

Paul 'Society 

£ 

1 

i | 

to  resident  and  transient  families  and  In* 
dlvlduals;  Salvage  Bureau  provides  employment 
for  those  who  cannot  compete  in  industry. 

Temporary  and  permanent  service. 

■ 

legacies, 
selvage  sail 

IS 

Salvation  Army 

Voluntary  agency 

Social  service  and  rehabilitative  opportunity 

UGH , fees , 

3,060 

governed  under  the 

for  ^Icohollc  men, and  other  unfortunate  men; 

and  contri- 

1 

1 

authority  of  the 

meals,  lodging,  clothing',  medical  care,  and 

butions 

h.  1 

, 1 ■ 

Salvation  Army 

work  therapy  (spot  jobs).  Provide  and  secure 
temporary  jobs.  Temporary  and  pennant 
, service. 

■i  > 

1 

|| 
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Prog ra*  H 


Operat 1 ng  'Agency 


Program  Description 


Funds 

Number  of  I 
Persons 

UGH  and 

360 

membership 

- 

Contributioi 
State  Epton 

s 50 

6,111 

h 

Some  contrl< 

r 

2,000 

buttons, 

otherwise 

■ 

private  fun< 

s 

Individuals 

approx,  40- 

and 

50  transients 

churches  J 

a day  on  spot 

J, 

Jobs,  15-20 

■t 

full  time. 

UGH  and  I 

jgoney  earne 
from  work 
projects 

155-175 

UGN,  member 
ships,  en- 

70 

dowments 

Seattle  Urban 
League 


South  King 
County  Activity 


Center 


The  Frye 
(Hotel) , 


Union  Gospel 
Mission  - 


United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Assn, 


Young  Women's 
Christian  Assn, 
(YWCA) 


Affiliated  with 
National  Urban 
League 

Private  nonprofit 
organization 


Private 


Chur che  s -Un ion 
Gospel  Mission  Asst 


Private  nonprofit 
organisation 


Voluntary  Agency 


Regular  on-going  program  to  place  minority 
persons  with  skills. 


education,  work  opportunity  and  social  exper* 
lences  for  the 0 trainable  mentally  retarded, 
age  16  and  up,  who  are  not  able  to  qualify 
for  other  programs, 

A haven  for  patients  discharged  from  mental 
hospitals  - an  I open  door  policy  to  help  the 
person  make  the  adjustment "to  the  outside 
working  world,  and  then  help  them  to  find 
other  Jobs,  Average  stay'  two  months, 

I 

Temgbrary  labor  for  homeless' men  In  order  to 
e^m  board,  room,  clothes'  while  seeking 
employment,  -Also  full-time  work  program  for 


Provide  sheltered  workshop  employment  for 
cerebral  palsied  and  other  severely  handi- 
capped ^adults;  on-the-job  training  and  / 
evaluation;  a work  program  geared  to  <* 
individual  abilities. 


Career  referral  center^project  which  gives 


TABLE  1 1 1 
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Sumer  Youth 

Activities 

Committee 


Washington 

Insurance 

Council 


Program  Heme 


Everett  Rescue 
Mission 


Goodwill  ^ 
Industries  1 

f l' 

i* 

t 
* 

i : 

r“-  1 

Snohomish 
County 
Legal  Ai d 

Salvation  Army 


Operating  Agency 


Public  Agency 


£4  Insurance 
Companies 


Voluntary  Agency 


Goodwill  Industries 
of  America*  Inc. 


Community  Action 
Council 


International 
Salvation  Army 


Program  Description, 


T 


Operates  "PITCH  IN"  a city-wide  program  of 
recreation*  education  and  employment,  educa- 
tion and  employment  for  youth  for  the  sunnier* 
in  the  sunnier  in  cooperation  with’ NYC*  NAB, 
USES  and  Seattle  public  schools. 


A pilot  program^to  provide  tuition  and  mater- 
ial to  train  underemployed  persons  from  the 
Seattle  Central  Area  to  become  Insurance 
examiners,  underwriters  and  claims  adjusters. 

SNOHOMISH  COUNTY 

Transient  care  f or (men  ot  all  ages  - meals, 
lodging*  clothing*  counseling.  Capacity  41 
men.  Tempojrairy  service. 

Charitable  nonprofit  organization- -work 
adjustment  and  training.  Rehabilitation, 
jobs  for  handicapped.  Sheltered  workshop 
assistance  and  advice.  Temporary  service. 

Legal  assistance  and  counseling  to  indigent 
persons.  Temporary  service. 


Private  charities.  Family  counseling  and 
relief,  transient  counseling  and  relief. 
Youth  work,  missing  persons*  employment  ser- 
1 vice,  temporary  service. 


Funds 


City  and 
county  apprc 
prlatlons 
donations 
voluntary 
staffing 

Washington 
Insurance 
Council 


Humber  of 
Persons 


Contrlbutlo: 

donations* 

churches 

Self- 

supporting 


Donated 
service—' 
no  expense 

i 
i 

i 

Contributions 
jUGN,  endow- 
nts 


4,500 


20 


375 


INA 


200 

2,400 


m 
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Program  N«m 


Snohomish 
County  Center  L 
for  the  Handi- 
capped 

St,  Vincent,  de  . 
Paul 


Victoria  Ranch* 
Inc, 


Volunteers  of 
America 


NAB/JOBS 


Operating  Agency 


Voluntary 


Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese 


Private  Agencies 


Katlonai  Volunteers 


national  Alliance 

of  Businessmen 


Program  Description 


Work  training  & evaluation. -sheltered  Indus* 
try-extended  employnjent,  Recreational  pro- 
gram-job  placement*  jpermenent  type  (some 
temporary) . > 

r. 

Salvage  bureau  - charity  Information, 

Pickup  salvage.  Temporary  assistance. 


Residential  center  for  mentally  retarded 
adolescents  and  adults.  Occupational  train- 
ing, work  evaluation* ' skills  assessment. 
Permanent  service, 

r i 

Emergency  assistance,  Hen's  dormitory  - 
family  welfare*  .thrift  ft tore -youth  work, 
children's  summer  camp.  Temporary  service, 

| I 

I 

K1MG-SM0H0MISH  COMBINED 

' r ■ 

A program  to  provide  jobs  for  disadvantaged 
workers.  Employers  will  hire  first  and  then 
provide  training  and  supportive  services  at 
employer  expense. 


Funds 


_± 


Contrlbutloi s 65  permanent 


UGN,  sales 
|oods  & 
service 


< f “35  tempos 


Contributions 
salvage  and 
Diocese  Fun< 

I 

Fees,,  VS, 

DVR,  SDPA, 
contributions 


UGH*  sal  vagi 
sales 


dumber 

Persons 


375 


75 


NAB 

employers 


4, Sod  cases 
3,190  perse  ns 


700 


-Y 


\ 


N 


o 

ERIC 
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J 

Program  Name 

!■  I 

Operating  Agency 

1 : 1- — 

Program  Description 

■H 

Funds 

Number  of 
Persona 

ABEA  **B  - PIERCE 

COUNTY 

H 

■ 

L,  H,  Bates 
Vocational 
Technical 
Institute 

Tacoma  Public 
Schools 

Provides  vocational  and  technical  training  in 
41  different  occupational  fields , <L$y  and 
night  classes*  This  facility* has  the  capac- 
ity to  expand  at  least ,equai  to  their  present 
level  of  operations* 

State  and 

local 

primarily 

12,515 

, j 

Port  Steilacoou 

Conmmity 

College 

State  Board  for 
Community  College 
Education 

Provides  vocational  and  technical  education 
for  12  occupational  fields,  primarily  even- 
ing classes*  Room  for  expansion  open* 

- \ 

State 

500 

vocational 
students  onl> 

Clover  Park 

Education 

Center 

Clover  Park 
School  District 
#400 

Provides  vocational  and  technical  training 
in  45  occupational  fields  - day  and  evening 
classes  - if  needed  expansion  could  equal 

present  level  of  operations* 

, T / 

State/ 

local 

9,900 

Crisis  Clinic 

J 

p " j: 

Community  Mental 
Health 

Provides  short-term,  group,  individual,  or 
family  therapy,  to  promote  a better  adjust- 
ment of  the  patient  to  his  life  situation* 

Grants / 
donations 

7,000 

average  cases 
per  year 

* 

Tacoma  Housing  1 

Authority 

Provides  housing  for  families  of  low  income 
who  are  presently  living  in  sub-standard, 

; housing,  or  are  without  housing  or  about  to 
be  without  housing.  Approximately  43  percent 
of  the  low  income  housing  is  for  elderly* 
Housing  is  both  owned  and  leased  by { Tacoma 
Housing  Authority* 

Grants / 
rents 

1,495 

units 

1 

JOBS 

NAB 

Employment  of  hardcore  unemployed  using  OJT 
methods  on  a voluntary  commitment  of  the  ■ 
business  community*  (May  be  assisted  by  DOIJ 

Private / 
federal 

450 

o 

ERLC 


a 
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Program  N mm 


Operating  Agency 


Program  Description 


Funds 


Humber  of 
Parsons 


Cerebral  Palsy 
Workshop 


Tacoma  Goodwill 
Industries 
Rehabll  itat ion 


Cascadla 

Juvenile 

Reception 

Diagnostic 

Center 


Juvenile 
Parole  Services 


Migrant  , 
Ministries 


United  Cerebral 
Palsy  of  fPlerce 
County 

Goodwill  Industrial 
of  America 


State  Department 
of  Institutions 


Conifer  Cerp. 


Department  of 
Institutions 


.Puyallup  Valley 
Migrant  Ministries 


Provides  workshop  experience  and  training 
for  handicapped  adults. 

Provides  training^  rehabilitation,  and  employ 
ment  for  handicapped  and  older  workers  lh  a 
sheltered  workshop. 

• ‘ 

Cascadla  receive^! all  boys  and  girls,  ages  8 
through  17,  commlited  by  the  Juvenile  Courts 
as  delinquents.  Following  a short  period  of 
evaluation  and\stpdyf  the  child  Is  elthfei 
transferred  to  on£  of  its  Institutions  or 
forest  camps,  or  Is.  returned  to  th£  corammit! 
under  the  supervision  of  Juvenile  Parole, 
and  In  some  cases  may  be  referred  to  Employ- 
ment Security  or  other  agencies  for  training 

Develops  and  constructs  housing  for  low  to 
moderate  income*  families  with  some  being 
under  rent  subsidy  under  221*B  3 program. 


Provides  casework  services  to  pa  -vlees  and. 
their  families,  and  field  investigations. 
Juvenile  Parole  frequently  works  with  other 
agencies  by  providing  counseling  assistance 
and  referral, 

I 

Provides  medical,  . health,  clothing,  recrea- 
tion, and  instruction  during  June,  July, 
August  and  early  September, 


Private  75 


Sales  and  150 

contr  lbut  lops , 
federal  & 
state  grant* 


State 


1,700 

admi  4 Ions 
per  y^ar 


Private 


State 


Private 


569 

units 


INA 


INA 


co 
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| Program  N«w 

Operating  Agency 

Program  Description 

’ Funds 

Number  of 

* 

J 

Persons 

Day  Crre 

Various 

, _ L-' 

Id  separate  centers  located  in  the  county 

Private 

666 

i 

area  (primarily  Tacoma)  provide  day  care  of 
pre-school  children  ages  2%  to  6,  Fees  are 
based  upon  parents'  ability  to  pay* 

- 

Rainier  School 

i 

Department  of 

Provides  residential  care,  treatment,  and 

State 

1,700 

Institutions  *>  ■■ 

education  and  training  for  mentally  retarded 

*:  -Lj 

residents  of  Western  Washington*  flier e la 

no  age  limitation* . One  year  state  residence 

1 

- 

prior  to  application* 

5 

l 

fen's  Rehabili- 

Salvation Army 

Provides  counseling,  spiritual  guidance. 

Donations 

50 

1 

\ 

tation 

work  and  training  on  restoring  household 

articles,  furniture,  clothing,  etc*  to 

*, 

h 

V 

■"  h 

rehabilitate  the  physically  handicapped, 
alcoholic  and  parolees* 

\ 

Tacoma  Rescue 

Tacoma  Rescue 

“Provides  shower  facilities,  meals,  clothing. 

Donations 

IHA 

Missipn 

Mission,  Inc, 

dormitory  services  for  needy  unattached  men* 
Also  provides  counseling  and  placements. 

■ 

if 

The  women's  division  Is  the  Hope  Guest  Home* 

AREA.  4C  - KITSA 

* COUNTY 

Career 

,1 

Olympic  Center 

j.  ! 

Vocational  evaluation,  counseling,  job 

INA 

15-20 

Development 

sampling,  placement  and  followup  services. 

i 

Program 

£ 

■ 

Olympic 

BP 

Olympic  ( 

Vocational  evaluation,  sheltered  workshop 

D?A 

30 

Peninsula 

Peninsula 

training  and  adjustment* 

-1 

J 

Enterprises 

Enterprises^ 

- 

1 

1 

NS 

« 


i f 

O 

ERLC 


i 


F ^ 
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Program  Name.  ■ 

Operating  Agency 

Program  Description 

■T 

i 1 

Funds 

— 

Number  of 
Persons 

AREA  5 - MASON, 

! j 

THURSTON  AND  LEWIS  1 

i 

Hornings  Ida 

Contain lty  Agencies 

* 

Work  and  training  programs  for  mentally 

INA 

50 

Olympia  Child 

1 

Community  Agencies 

retarded  persons. 

Provides  day  care  for  children  of  working 

INA 

35 

Cara-  Canter  1 

1 1 

ABBA  6A  - CLARE 

•3 

. SKAMANIA,  AND  KLIC 

mo  theta-* -ages  2%  to  5, 
:ITAT  COUNTIES 

■ 

Sho-Craft,  inc. 

1 

Sho-Craft * Inc . 

i 

n 

V 

' 1 

Provides  employment,  training  and  rehabilita- 

INA 

20 

tion  for  handicapped  and  older  workers  In  a 

sheltered  workshop  type  environment. 

1 

Goodwill 

Goodwill  Industries 

* 

Provide^  employment,  training  and  rehabilita- 

INA 

10 

Industries 

of  America,  Inc.  & 

tion  for  handicapped  and  older  workers  In  a 

i 

! ' 

AREA  6B  - COWL1 

National  Assoc,  of 
Sheltered  Workshops 
Non-Profit  Agency 

iz  AND  WAHKIAKUM  COU1 

store  setting. 

1 r 1 

j 

TIES  ! 

General 

DPA  & DVR 

' 1 

| 1 

1 1 , 

To  provide  vocational  rehabilitation  services 

k 

$10,000 

20 

, Assistance 
Unemployed 

■I 

\ 

to  PA  recipients  'and  GAU/DVR.  Provides 
maintenance  and  other  services  necessary  to 

: 

* 

attain  vocational  training*. 

K 1 i - 

- 

Applied 

Applied  Industries 

To>  provide  sheltered  workshop  employment 

500,000 

70 

Industries 

p 

-■  i 

0- 

. 

a- 

jobs  provided  through  contract  work. 

\p- 

t 

I 

-ERJC. 


o 


o 

TABLE  III 


J 


1 


NON -FEDERAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  - FY  1971 


j Program  Name 

Operating  Agency 

Program  Description 

" 3 
Funds 

• 

Number 

Perscx 

of 

is 

Goodwill 

- 

Goodwill 1 

To  provide  sheltered  workshop  employment 

h 

$160,000 

45 

+■ 

Longview 

r 

jobs  through  salvage  operations, * 

1 r f 

| ■ - 

Extended 

Applied  Industries 

State  fund  support  for  marginally  productive 

18,000 

25 

Sheltered 

' 1 

handicapped  workers. 

■ 

Employment 

r 

d 

AREA  7 - CHE LAI 

, DOUGLAS  AND  OKANOG 

lN  COUNTIES 

Wenatchee 

Wenatchee 

Provides  employment,  activity,  and  sociali- 

INA 

. INA 

1 'Sheltered 

Sheltered 

zation  for  handicapped. 

Workshop 

Workshop 

> 

AREA  B - YAKI 

MA 

AND  KITTITAS  COUNT! 

:s  % 

Social  Wei far 

1 

!* 

Goodwill  Industries 

Rehabilitation  o£ 

the  handicapped  and 

• INA 

75 

Vocational 

r 

Taklraa 

retarded. 

' 

Training 

■P 

- 

Handicapped 

Yakima  Specialities 

H 

Workshop  for  ment 

ally  retarded  and  seriously 

INA 

25 

Vocational 

■Yakima 

handicapped. 

, 

Training 

1 

> 

- 

+ 

Admlnls trat Ion , 

The  Place 

Working' with  drop 

1 

outs  and  disadvantaged 

INA 

36 

* 1 

Coordination 

Yakima 

youth  In  offering 

them  aid  for  emotional 

1 * 

Counseling, 

* r 

problems;  helping 

! them  to  regain  Iself- 

Lunch  Program 

t 

confidence,-  and  b 

/ providing  them  with  an 

Recreation  . 

opportunity  to >co 

nplete  education.  Prepares 

applicants  for  GE 

),  job  orientation,  and  aid 

■ 

_ 

with  job*  placeman 

* * 

i V 

o 


TABLE  til 


N ON-FEDERAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  - FY  1971 


Program  Name 


Operating  Agency 


Program  Description 


Funds 


Number  of 
Persons 


AREA  9 r GRANT, 


LINCOLN,  AND  ADAMS  BOUNTIES 


Work  Experience 
Program 


Ephrata  School 
District  Ho*  165 


AREA  10  - FRANKLIN  AMD  BENTON  COUNTIES 


Goodwil? 

Industries 


TOPPS 


Goodwill  Inc*  of 
America,  Inc*  and 
National  Assn*  .of 
Sheltered  Workshops 
Non-Profit  Agency 

Hanford  Contractors 


On-the-job  training  for  seniors  and  some 
juniors t based  on  student  interest*  In  a 
variety  of  occupations*  Assignments  vary 
from  one  and  three  quarter  hours  to  two  hours 
daily— Si 00  a.nu  to  4:3Q  p*m*  Students  are 
not  paid  receive  high  school  credit* 

Many  students  are  employed  for  pay  after 
4:30  p»m*  and  on  weekends*  Supervision  is 
by  the  employer  and  the  high  school  counselor. 


$5,020 


90 


Provides  employment,  training  and  rehabillta* 
tlon  for  handicapped  and  older  workers  In  a 
sheltered  workshop.  Temporary  and  permanent 
service  * r- 


Preparation  of  disadvantaged  youth  for  entry 
level  jobs*  Includes  basic. education  to  6th 
or  9th  grade  level  (GED  coaching  is  encouraged 
but  not  sponsored)*  On-the-job  training  to 
entry  level  Is  conducted  by  individual  Hanford 
contractors*  i 


INA 


INA 


32  Job  Stations 
54  Ind*  Segve< 

6 Handicap 
Placements 


16  to  camplelje 
training 
during  19^0 
30  to  be 
added 
during 
FY  1971 


ocm 


TABLE  tit 


MW -FEDERAL  MANPUER  PROGRAMS  - FY  1971 


Program  Name  Operating  Agency 


Program  Description 


AREA  11  - FERRY,  STEVENS,  AMD  PEND  OREILLE  COUNTIES 


AFDC-E 


Vocational 
Training  ■ 


Statf.  Department  of [Support  and  train  lev  income  and  disadvantaged 
Public  Assistance  citizens,  A small  portion  are  referred  to 

WIN. 


State  D^.artment  of 
Vocational  Rehab il - 


Train  and  assist  the  mentally t physically 
and  socially  handicapped. 


ltatlon 

b 


& 


AREA  12  - SPOKAJE  COUNTY 


SUPER 


Career 

Opportunity 

Program 


Sheltered 

Workshop 


School  District  4181  [Provides  Teacher  Aid  & Community  Worker 

positions,  in  elementary  and  junior  high 
grades  of  public  schools  in  selected  areas 
Emphasis  is  on  hiring  disadvantaged  of 
minority  races. 

School  District  #81 [Provide  career,  ladder  for  teacher  aids  with 

half  classroom  practice  and  half  educational' 
classes  under  institution  of  higher  .learning. 
'Training  expense  only  under  this  program 
with  wage  to  be  paid  under  an  expanded 
SUPER  phase. 


Supervised  e. 

Occupational 

Enterprises 


Supervised  work  projects  for  handicap 
youth  to  test  potential  employability  and 
orientation  to  the  work  force.  Can  provide 
sheltered  employment. 


Funds 


Number  of 
Persons 


$70,040 


INA 


720 


12: 


185,000 


50 


27,000 


30 


INA 


50 


w 


O 

ERIC 


, TABLE  IM 

% 

NON -FEDERAL  HA K POWER  PROGRAMS  - FY  1971 


Program  Name 

Operating  Agency 

Program  Description 

Funds 

“ — 

Number  qf 
Persons 

Sheltered 

* 

Goodwill 

Supervised  work  projects  ‘ for  handicap  youth 

INA 

150 

Workshop 

Industries 

and  adults  to  test  potential  employability 
and  orientation  to  the  work  force.  Can 
pijovide  sheltered  employment 

NAB/ JOBS 

% 

National  Alliance 

Job  pledges  converted  to  job  Openings  by  the 

$20*000* 

400 

of  Businessmen 

BSD  who  refer  disadvantaged  ‘applicants  to 

the  NAB  employer,  BSD  provides  followup, 

' ' 

INA 

| h 

permanent 

435 

summer 

> AREA  13  - WALLA 

WALLA,  WHITMAN,  ASO 

IN,  COLUMBIA  AND  GARFIELD  COUNTIES 

H 

Sheltered 

+ i 

Goodwill 

Supervised  work  project  for  handicapped  youth 

ISA 

20 

Workshop 

Industries * Inc, 

and  adults  to  test  potential  employability 
and  orientation  to  the  work  force.  Can 

1 J 
f 

t 

a ; 

% 

provide1  sheltered  employment, 

H 

, H 

m f 

- 

% ! 

■ 

a 

* j* 

% 

X * 

1 

M * 

% 

1 

= ^ 

u 

0 

3 


m 


TABIC  9 

MANPOWER  ACflVITIiS 


Group 

Service 
ProvJ  ded 

Agency  or  1 
Program  S 

umber 

ierved 

Fund 

Source 
A Amount 

Disadvantaged 

Adults 

ns tit u— 

rlonAi 

draining 

MPTa.  - Employ-  ; 
ment  Security  & 
Vocational 
Education 

663 

USDOL: 

Federal: 

$1,255,204 

State: 

66,062 

■■ 

t 

. 

■ 

* 

)n-the- 

lob 

Training 

Job  Opportuni- 
ties in  the 
Business  Sector 
(JOBS) 

733 

h 

USLttL; 

2,199,724 

t h 

■i  , 

* 

* 

On* the- 
Job 

Training 

Special  Option 
On- the- Job 
Training  - 
USDOL 

291 

USDOL:  v 

246,70Sf 

i * 

Training 

i 

V 

Training 

- 

| Operation 
| Mainstream 

217 

USDOL: 

601,600 

I 

Manpower 

40 

OEO: 

23,200 

■ 

1 r 

l 

■Far  lous 
Manpowet 
Services 

Community 

taction 

Agencies 

22(j) 

. I 

&• 

■4 

Federal : 
35,756 

State: 

37,714 

Description  j 

Funding  1 
Period  | 

Institutional  training  under  1 
Che  MDI  Act,  Includes  class  j 
group  skill  training,  orlen-  1 
tat ion,  and  Individual  ref err* 

FY  1971  1 

1.  1 

f-  1 

On-the-job  training  pins 
supportive  services  through  1 
contracts  between  Industry  1 

and  the.  Department  of  Labor*  1 

FY  1971  1 

On-the-job  training  through  j 
contracts  between  Industry  j 
and  the  Department  of  Labor, 

FY  1971  j 

1 

]Job  creation  and  work  train- 
ing program  for  chronically 
* unemployed  adults , 

FY  1970  & I 
1971  1 

Similar  to  MDXA, 

\ j 

1 FY  1971  1 

A variety  °f  manpower  pro- 
y grams.  See  page  10,  Balance 
o£  State  Elan,  for  a fuller 

i description. 

1 FY  1970  1 

1 ■*  I 

1 

1 « / 1 

In 


O 

ERIC 


i 


TABLE  V (Continued) 


MANPOWER  ACTIVITIES 


1 — — T 

Target 

Group 

— 

Service 

Provided 

Agency  or 
Program  .* 

kuntber 

[Served 

Fund 

Source 
& Amount 

Description 

* 

Funding 

Period 

Disadvantaged  ■ 
Adults  (Cont.) 

SklU  ' 
Training 

MDTA  - Employ- 
ment Security  & 
Vocational 
Education 

3 

Federal : 
$15*733 
State: 

> 795 

Institutional  training  under 
MDTA  for  Park  Ranger- 

FY  1970  „ 

1 

training 

and 

Employment 

CEP 

i 

810 

Federal: 

1,1236*000 

See  Se  tlon  F,  Seattle  Plan* 

s 

FY  1971 

* 

Skill 

Training 

MDTA-ESD/Voc* 
Ed-  and  Laborer 
Employers  Trust 
Fund 

48 

USDOL: 

16*099 

Entry  training  and  upgrading 
in  construction  skills* 

FY  1970 

■ 

Job 

Training 

Public  Service 
Careers 

432 

USDOL: 

945*947 

J f 

Permanent  employment  for  the 
disadvantaged  In  public  ser- 
vice agencies  and  to  stlmu-  ' 
late  upgrading  of^gnrrent 
public  sector  employees* 

FY  1970 

/ 

Training 

and 

Employment 

Hew  Careers 

90  L 

1 

1 

I 

USDOL: 

' 521,091 

Provides  unemployed  and  low 
Income  people  with  jobs 
leading  to  career  opportuni- 
ties In  health,  education, 
welfare,  neighborhood  rede- 
velopment and  public  Safety* 

FY  1970 

Training 

and 

Employment 

CEP 

i (540  ; 

1 j 

i 

Federal: 

824*000 

See  Section  F* , Seattle  Plan* 

FY  1971 

o 

ERIC 


4 


T^BLC  V (Continued) 


MANPOWER  ACTIVITIES 


Target 

Croup 

Service 

Provided 

Agency  or„ 
Program  " 

(umber 

Served 

Fund 

Source 
& Amount 

Description 

1 

Funding 

Period 

Disadvantaged 
Adults  (Cont, ) 

hi-the- 
rob  / 

Yalpirfg 

JEStfOperated 
OJT  Project 

! 194 

USDOL; 

$ 89,426 

On-the-job  training  through 
contracts  negotiated  with 
Industry  by  the  Employment 
Security  Department, 

! FY  1969  & 
1970 

Enter  ira 

Stef/esd 

j 601 

USDOL' 

An  Interim  program  {or  pro- 

FY 1970 

Employment 

h | 

I 

i 

' * 
1 

1,900,646 

* 

viding  recent  graduates  of 
manpower  programs  with  the 
opportunity  to  malbtaln  skilli 
and  be  paid  a training  stlpero 

J * 

* 

Disadvantaged 

Youth 

,*  r 

[nstltu- 

:ional 

Training 

MDTA  - ESD  & ■ 

Voc,  Ed, 

1 156 

H 

1 

J 

USDOL; 

Federal; 

296,727 

State* 

15,617 

j 

Institutional  training  under 
the  MDT  Act,  Includes  2 lass 
group  skill  training,  orlen-  ' 
tat ion,  and  individual  referri 

J 

FY  1971 

U 

. 4 

j 

3n-the- 
job  ; 

Training 

Job  Opportuni- 
ties in  the 
Business  Sector 
(JOBS) 

365 

I 

■ 

USDOL; 

1,093,276 

On-the-job  training  plus 
supportive  services  through 
contracts  * between  Industry 
and  the  Department  of  Labor, 

FY  1971 

L 

Train  log 

t 

{ 

sole 

208 

\ 

Fed, /State 
377,489 

Counseling,  pre-employment 
orientation,  basic  education 

and  vocational  training, 

■ * 

FY  1971 

Jn-the- 

Job 

Training 

Special  Option 
OJT 

89 

USDOL: 

76,291 

On-the-job  training  through 
contracts  between  Industry 
and  the  Department  of  Labor , ' 

FY  1971 

, % 

fork  , 

Experience 

NYC  (In  School) 

* 

1,240 

890,000 

Part-time  employment  to 
provide  youth  with  the  finan- 
cial resources  and  incentives 

FY  1971 

o 


L 
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TABLE  V (Continued) 


MANPOWER  ACTIVITIES 


T l 

Target 

Group 

Service 

Provided 

1 " £~ 

Agency  or 
Program 

Number 

Served 

1 . Fund  1 

f Source 
S Amount 

| : — 

Description 

Funding 

Period 

Disadvantaged 

Work 

trSC  (Summer) 

4,873 

1 , 

$1,612,000 

1 

Sumner  employment  to  provide 

FY  1971 

Youth  (Cont.) 

Expet  lenc* 

[ 

youth  with  the  financial  i 

h 

} 

| 

■ 

resources  and  Incentives  to 

[ 

- 

resume  school  attendance  in 

1 

h 

1 

the  fall. 

Work 

i|YC  (Out  of 

438 

1,510,000 

Provides  unemployed,  under- 

FY 1971 

Expet  lenc< 

School ) 

employed  or  low  income  person: 

* 

- ^ 

1 

16  years'*  of  age  and  over  with 

•b 

useful  work  and  training, , 

■ 

1 

1 

including  basic  education  and 

*> 

1 

institutional  ot  on- the- j ob 

» 1 
t 1 

1 

1 

i 

training. 

1 

1 

tfotk 

Job  Corps 

360 

IMA 

Trains  hardcote  unemployed 

FY  1971 

'Experience 

j 

youth  between  ages  16  and  22 

and  Train- 

who are  out  of  school.  A 

ing 

tesldentlal  progtam,  it  lnclu< 

eg' 

basic  education,  vocational 

skills,  and  social  responsi- 

h 

bilities. 

1 

f 

h 

Appren- 

State Appten- 

2,000 

r 

N/A 

Provides  fot  the  development. 

FY  1971 

tice 

t ice;,  hip 

acces- 

expansion, and  improvement  of 

Training 

Program 

sions 

apprenticeship  and  othet 

. 

i 

l 

forms  Of  training  in 

! 

f 

industry. 

, 

Various- 

Consnunity 

SBC 

Federal: 

A variety  of  manpower  pro- 

FY 1970 

- 

Manpower 

Action 

143,025 

grams.  See  page  10,  Balance 

. 

Services 

Agencies  ' 

State: 

of  State  Area,  for  a fuller 

150,856 

f 

t 

description* 

f 

o 

ERLC 


I 


TABLE  V (Continued) 

/ 

manpower  activities 


f T 

Target 

Group 

1 Service 
Provided 

Agency  Of 
Program 

lumber 

Served 

Fund 

Source 
S-  Amount 

Descri pt ion 

Funding 

Period 

Disadvantaged 
Youth  (Cent,) 

Training  ' 

kdta  - esd/voc, 
Sd, 

1 V 

3 

; 

federal; 

$ 15*733 
State: 

795 

Institutional  training  under 
UDIA  for  Park  Ranger, 

FY  1970 

Skill 

Training 

HDTA  . ESD/Voc. 
Sdf  and  Labor - 
ers-Eraployers 
Trust  Fund 

32 

federal : 
11*146 

Sntry  training  and  upgrading 
In  construction  skills* 

FY  1970 

\ 

Job 

Training 

■■ 

Hi 

Public  Service 
Careers 

* 

88 

3SDGJ*: 

304*260 

Permanent  employment  for  the 
disadvantaged  in  public  servlc 
agencies*  and  to  stimulate 
upgrading  of  current  public 
sector  employees ^ 

FY  1970 
e 

m 

Training 

and 

Employ- 

ment 

L--P 

New  Careers 

10  1 

LJSDOL: 

57*899 

Provides  unemployed  and  low 
income  people  with  jobs  lead- 
ing to  “career  opportunities 
in  health*  education*  welfare, 
neighborhood  redevelopment 
and  public  safety* 

FY  1970 

t 

On -the- 
Job 

Training 

MDTA  - QJT 

2 

1 

1 

0SDOL: 

994 

Training/ employment  in  entry 
ski?  Is. 

W 

FY  1970 

On- the - 
Job 

Training 

ESD  Operated 
OJT  Project 

70 

A 

USDOL: 

32*179 

- 

On-the-job  training  through 
contracts* negotiated  with 
Industry  by  the  Employment 
Security  Department* 

FY  1969  & 
1970 

lJU. 


JMU bUA 


gltaii 


4(M 


r n.«L 


TABU  V (Continued) 


MANPOWER  ACTIVITIES 


n r 

Target 

Group 

Service 

Provided 

Agency  or 
Program 

tfunber 

Served 

fund 

Source 
£>  Amount 

V 1 

Description 

Funding 

Period 

Disadvantaged 

Training 

SOIC 

127 " 

Fed, /State 

Counseling,  pre-employment  1 

FY  1971 

Youth  (Coat.) 

* 

$ 231,364 

orientation,  basic  education 

i 

and  vocational  training. 

Interim 

STEP 

231 

USDOL: 

An  Interim  program  for  pro- 

FY 1970 

Employ- 

757,979 

viding  recent  graduates  of 

ment 

manpower  programs  with  the 

, 

opportunity  to  maintain  skill* 

- 

and  be  paid  a training  stlpenc 

Public  Assistance 

Institu- 

MDXA Training 

212 

Federal : 

Institutional  training  under 

FY  1971 

Recipients 

tional 

ESD/Voc,  Ed, 

401,815 

the  MOT  Act,  Includes  class 

C 1 

Skill 

State: 

group  skill  training,  orien- 

J  ■ t 

Training 

21,143 

tation  and  individual  referral 

1 + 

c 

On-the- 

Special  Option 

f 26 

Federal: 

On-the-job  training  through 

FY  1971 

Job 

Qn-the-Job 

21,924 

contracts  between  Industry 

#■ 

Training 

Training  - 

■ 

■ 

and  the  Department  of  tabor. 

H 

USDOt 

1 

Employ- 

Work  Incentive 

4,200 

3,104,511 

Vocational  assessment,  orien- 

FY 1971 

ability 

Program 

! 

o£  which 

tation,  basic  education,  GED, 

Services 

pa/esd 

approx. 

vocational  training,  work 

; 1 

80%  is  Fed, 

experience,  0JT,  placement. 

i 1 

: f * ! 

L 

20%  is  State 

followup. 

Support 

i 

WIN  Support 

:*,2oo) 

2,025,954 

Supportive  services  to  WIN 

FY  1971 

to  WIN 

Services:  i 

m 

(Fed,  75% 

enrollees.  See  page  8, 

Enrol lees 

Public  As^kt, 

State  25%) 

Balance  of  State  section,  : 

1 

■ 

for  a description. 

\ 

1 

* 

i 

\ 

!, 

A 

1 

‘ i 


M 


5 


4N 

o 


* 


I 


I 
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TABU  V (Continued) 


MANPOWER  ACTIVITIES 

-b  b- 


Target 

Group 

Service 

Provided 

Agency  or 
Program 

Humber  ' 
Served 

fund 

Source 
£>  Amount 

Description 

funding 

Period 

Public  Assistance 
Recipients  (Cont. 

On-  the  - 
' Job 
Training 

BSD  Operated 
OJT  Project 

1 

24 

i 

USDOL: 

$ 10,785 

On-the-job  training  through 
contracts  negotiated  with 
Industry  by  the  Employment 
Security  Department. 

FY  1969  & 
1970 

7 

’ 

Vocation- 
al Rehab- 
ilitation 

State  Dlv.  of 

Vocational 

Rehabilitation 

795 

Fed.  80%  - 
376,234 
State  20%  - 
161,231 

Necessary  vocational  rehab- 
ilitation services  for  job 
preparation. 

t 

FY  1971 

h 

Physically,  i 
Emotionally , or 
Socially  Disabled 

Rehabili- 

tation 

Services 

Division  o£ 

Vocational 

Rehabilitation 

13,193 

* 

Federal: 

6,248,105 

State: 

2,677,593 

Rehabilitation  services  lnclu< 
Ihg  counseling,  medical  and 
psychological  examinations, 
physical  restoration,  pros the 
job  training,  maintenance, 
transportation,  occupational 
tools  and  equipment,  select  lv< 
placement  and  followup. 

- FY  1971 

1 | 

les, 

■F 

■P 

* 4 

i 

j 

Institu- 

tional 

Skill 

Training 

MDTA  - ESD/Voc. 
Ed. 

44  . 

> 1 

t 

USDOL: 
Federal: 
85,498 
S tate : 

4,499 

1 | 

Institutional  training  under 
the  MDT  Act.  Includes  class 
group  skill  training,  orlenta- 
tlon,  and  Individual  referral, 

PI 

L a 

FY  1971 

4 

. 

TABLE  V (Cont,) 


MANPOWER  ACTIVITIES 


■"v. 

Targpt 

Groi^ 

Service 

Provided 

Agency  or 
Program 

Komb«r^ 

5erved 

__  Fund 

| * 

Funding 

Period 

Source 
6 Amount 

Description 

Reservat  ion  Xs 

Indians 

^Ins  titu- 
cipnal 
SkiH. 
Trainiilg^ 

MDTA  Training 
ESD/Voc,  Ed, 

36 

USDOL: 

Federal: 

$ 68,822 
State* 

3,622 

i 

Institutional  training  under 
the  MET  Act,  Includes  class 
group  skill  training,  or lent a' 
tlon,  and  individual  referral 

lr 

FT  1971 

; h 

> 

L 

On**  the - 
Job 

Training 

Special  Opt ion | 
On-the-Job  f 

Training  -x-. 
USDOL  -v. 

47 

USDOL; 

39,463 

On-the-job  training  through 
contracts  between  industry 
and  the  Department  of  Labor,: 

FY  1971 

1 

J 

Training 

■■ 

BIA  - Indian 

Assistance 

Program 

300 

BIA  , 

300,000 

Institutional  training  in 
various  occupations  for 
Indians, 

FY  1971 

* 

Institu- 
tional ' 
Training 

MDTA  Inst* 
ESD/Voc,  Ed, 

64 

Federal: 

388,657 

Fish  culture  training,  course 
for  reservation  Indians, 

FT  19-70 
funds 

On-Che,- 

Job 

ESD  On-the- 
Job  Training 

4 

2,449 

On-the-job  training  through  - 
contracts  negotiated  with 

FY  1969 

Training 

3 

Project 

* 

Indus trJC by  the  Employment 
Security-  Department, 

1 1 

► * 

\ 

t 

On- the- 
Job 

Training 

esd/ojt 

L 

\ 25 

0 

1 

11,265 

* J 

On-the-job  training  through 
contracts  negotiated  with 
Industry  by  the  Employment 
Security  Department, 

FY  1970 

ro 


ERLC 

.■irlMilZnTlTLJ . 


TABU  V (Continued) 


-MAKPOWEft  ACTIVITIES 


Target 

Group 


Migrant  Workers 


k 1 


Services,  to  raigt  ant  worker 
public  assistance  ere  ' 


Service 

Provided 


Institu- 

tional 

Training 


On -the - 

" L> 

Training 

Basic  Ed 
& Support 
Services 


On- the- 
Job 

Training 


On- the - 
Job 

Training 


Agency  or 
Program 


lumber 

ierved 


MDTA  - ESD/Voc, 
Ed, 


On-the-Job 
Training  - 
USDOL 

Northwest  Rural 
Opportunlt les 


ESD-OJT  Project 


i* 


ESD-OJT  Project 


o 

ERIC 


with  physical, 
shown  under  those  ta 


110 


63 


122 


34 


Fund 

' Source 
A Amount 


USDOL: 
Federal: 
206,466 
State: 

10,867 

Federal : 
52,618 


INA 


Federal: 
3,266 


Federal; 
15,021 


Description 


Institutional  training  under 
the  MDT  Act.  |lncludea  class 
group  skill  training,  or lent a 
tlon,  and  Individual  referral 


On-the-job  training  through 
contracts  between  Industry 
and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Basic  education,  GED,  and 
Supportive  {services  for  minority 
groups  to  ajs^ist  them  to  compote 
In  the  labor  market.  Focus  1. 
on  migrant  jworkets, 

I 

On-the-job  'training  through 
contracts  negotiated  with 
industry  by  the  Employment 
Security  Department, 


Funding 

Period 


FY  1971 


FY  1971 


FY  1971 


On-the-job  training  through  FY  1970 
contracts  nSgotlated  with 
industry  by  the  Employment 
Security  Departments 

emotional  or  soclgl  disabilities,  and  those  receiving 
rget  groips , 


FY  196$ 


r 

I 

i 


TABLE  V (Continued) 


HAIFOWER  ACTIVITIES 


T 1 

Target 

Croup 

Serv 

Provi 

rice 

Jed 

Agency  or 
Program 

Itunber 
Served  ! 

J 

Fund  | 

Source 
£ Amount 

Description 

Funding 

Period 

Under -Ut ilize d 

Insti 

jtu- 

MDTA  - ESD/Voc, 

153  \ 

USDOL: 

Institutional  training  under 

FY  1971 

Non- Poor  Persons 

tiona 

it 

Ed, 

Federal: 

the  MDT  Act,  Includes  class 

Skill 

! ; 

8 .284,818 

group  skill  training  and 

Train 

ling 

■ 

State: 

individual  referral,  1 

. 

| 

14,990 

On-  tli 

e- 

USDOL  - OJT 

104  j 

87,696 

On-the-job  training  through 

FY  1971 

Job 

P 

contracts  between  industry 

Train 

ling 

■ 

and  the  Department  of  Labor, 

Upgra 

ding 

Public  Service 

45 

Federal: 

P 

Provide  upgrading  training 

FY  1970 

Train 

ing 

Careers 

111,036 

to  current  public  sector 

) 

| 

r 

1 

1 

employees , 

■ 

Train 

ing 

tom  - esd/voc. 

18; 

USDOL: 

Institutional  training  under 

FY  1970 

Ed, 

Federal: 

MDTA  for  Park  Ranger, 

94,396 

State: 

■ 

f 

4,768 

- 

Vocat 

icma] 

MDTA/ Trans  it ion 

600 1 

USDOL: 

Vocational  training,  place- 

FY 1971 

Training 

f 

i 

322,000 

ment,  followup  with  eligible 

f 

j 

Project  Transition  servicemen, 

Skill 

MDTA  - ESD/Voc, 

280 

96,595 

Upgrading  training  in 

FY  1970 

Trait) 

ing 

Ed,  and  Labor- 

1 

construction  skills. 

F 

1 1 
1 

ers-Em^loyers 

i 

1 

Trust  l.und 

j 

On-tl 

e- 

FWF^A  ; 

40: 

245,797 

On-the-job  training  coupled 

FY  1970 

Job 

1 1 1 
J 

with  institutional  classroom 

funds 

Trait; 

Ing  , 

1 

1 

1 

1 

and  laboratory  training  in 

1 

1 

sewage  treatment  plant  operate 

on,. 

o 

ERIC 


r 


Table  v (Cont.) 


MA HFOWR  ACTIVOTIES 


i ! f 

Target 

^roun 

[ Service 
[Provided 

Agency  or 

Program 

kunAer 

Served 

Fund 

Source 
A Amount 

Description 

1 

Funding 

Period 

Under- 

- Jtlllzed 

On*- the- 

ESD-OJT  Project 

67 

USDOL: 

On-the-job  training  through 

FY  1969  & 

Non-ft 

>br  Persons 

Job 

$ , 31,884 

contracts  negotiated  with 

1970 

(Cont,p 

Training 

Industry  by  the  Employment 

r 

i 

Security  Departments 

Fer$oi 

ik  With  Less 

Adult 

Superintendent 

3,500 

Federal: 

Instruction  In  basic  skills. 

FY  1971 

Than  ( 

Nth  Grade 

Basic 

of  Public 

366,630 

literacy,  conmurt  lea  t ions , 

Achievement 

Education 

Instruction 

State: 

arithmetic,  citizenship,  and 

1 

- 

64,700 

consumer  education. 

j 

All  ft 

(rget 

Title  III 

, 

Employment 

>73,330 

BU 

a 

Activities  include  outreach. 

FY  1971 

Groups 

1/ 

1 

Wagner - 

Security 

* 

reception  and  intake,  appli- 

1 

P 

Peyser 

Department 

cation  making  and  interviewing 

"" 

■' 

.Act 

A 

counseling,  testing,  job  deve! 

op* 

f 

* 

Blent,  selection  and  referral  i 

0 

i 

i 

■ 

i ” 

s 

training  (program'  funded  fro: 

L 

<■ 

other  sources),  placement. 

- 

m 

occupational  and  industrial 

analys Is , ‘'compiling  and 

p 

disseminating  labor  area  infoi 

- 

matlon,  test  development  and 

— 

- 

community  services,  Emphasis 

f 

■ 

p 1 

! 

[ 

u- 

Is  placed  on  cruloyabillty. 

1 

development  ana  placement  of  i 

he 

i 

disadvantaged  and  unemploymen 

1 

V 

«■ 

- 

insurance  claimants  that  are  i 

ot 

■r  | 

1 

' 

job  ready.  Priority  Is  given 

I 

to  veterans. 

1/  Em* 

►lOytnent  Sec 

irlty  Depa: 

'U.  ittt  Title  III 

actlvit: 

es  vill  be  ] 

rovlded  to  members  of  all 

tat 

:get  groups 

.Is ted  on 

his  table.  The 

extent  !J 

nd  diver 3 It; 

of  this  Involvement  is 

■' 

me: 

Le  clear  on 

:he  llnkag' 

i table.  Section 

E Of  thi 

; Balance  of 

State  Section, 

’ 

Ul 


Ob  jit; 


TABLE  V (continued) 
MANPOWER  ACTIVITIES 


Tti 

G 


rget 

rjoup 


Under- 
Poor 


Uti 


.11^4 

tons 


Pens 


Resident  of 
Target  Areas  — ' 


Se rv I ce 
Provided 


Trailing 


Voca  tlonal 
Trainirg 


On-the- 
job 
Training 

Vocational 

Rehabili- 

tation 


1 / These  res our cep  are  in  addition  to  those 

I 


Agency. or 
Program 


SOIC 


MDTA 


MDTA 


State  Division 
of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


Kwbei' 

Served 


165 


26 


19G 


Fund 

Source 
& Amount 


Fed. /state 
$ 299*883 

USDOL: 
Federal : 
47*646 
State: 

2*507 

USDOL: 

2*410 


Federal: 

94*058 

State: 

40*308 


outlined 


Description 


Part-time  upgrading  skill 
training. 

Vocational  training*  place- 
ment and  followup. 


Provides  employment/ training 
In  entry  skills. 


necessary  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  for  job 
preparation. 


In  Section  I of  the  Tacoma  Area  Plan. 


Funding 

Period 


FY  1971 
FY  1971 


FY  1969  & 
1970 


FY  1971 


■p- 


O 

ERIC 
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V-A  - OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES 


In  addition  to  master  Table  V,  the  following  supplemental  Table  V-A  has  been 
Included  to  provide  a distribution  of  occupations  Included  In  the  training 
opportunities  shown  In  Table  V*  The  figures  Included  do  not  establish  firm 
skill  distributions  for  FT  1971,  but  provide  the  viewer  a means  to  estimate 
proportional  skills  being  trained  within  selected  major  programs* 


( 


Program'  Public  Service  Careers 
Occupational  Category 

Entry  Occupations 

Civil  Engineering  A*d', 

Draftsman  Aide 
Surveyor's  Aide 
Math  and  Research  Aide 
Chemistry  Aide 
Biological  Aide 
Psychology  Aide 
Sociology  Asst* 

Social  Science  Asst* 

Medical  and  Health  Aide 
Library  and  Archival  Aide 
Budget  and  Management  Aide 
Food  Preparation  Aide 
Recreation  Aide 
Parole  and  Probation  Aide 
Fisheries  Aide 
Forestry  Aide 
Agricultural  Aide 
Bodyman  Asst* 

Maintenance  Aide 

Log  Inspection  Aide 

Clerk 

Messenger 

Meter  Reader 

Laborer 

Hlice  Officer 

Community  Sanitation  Aide 

Upgrade 

Civil  Engineering  Aides 
Draftsman  Aide 
Surveyor’s  Aide 
Matt,  and  Research  Aide 
• Chemistry  Alda 
Biological  Aide 
Psychology  Aide  ^ 

Social  Science  Asst* 

Medical  and  Health  Aide 

Lib  rary-and'-’Arcb  iJval^-Alde-  - 

Parole  and  Probation  Aides 


Projected  Number 
Of  Enrollees 

12 

7 

12 

7 

6 

5 

57 

23 

35 

12 

4 

4 

27 

7 

14 

12 

7 

4 
17 

7 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

/ 10 
''  10 
5- 
5 
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Program:  Public  Service  Careers  (Sant*) 

Projected  Number 

Occupational  Category  Of  Enrol lees 


Fisheries  Aides  5 

Forestry  Aides  - 5 

Maintenance  Aides  10 

log  Inspection  Aides  5 

Operator,  Key  Punch  2 

Lineman  Helper  2 

Clerk  2 

Reader  - Meter  2 

Electrical  Helper  r 2 

Program:  HAB-JOBS 

File  Clerk  10 

Classified  Ad  Clerk  2 

Clerk-Typist  19 

Office  Clerk  8 

Statement  Clerk  3 

Clerk;  General  11 

Teller  2 

Comptometer  Operator  1 

Proof  Machine  Operator  3 

Returned  Item  Clerk  2 

Clerk,  General  Office  9 

Ward  Clerk  2 

Stock  Clerk  1 

Central  Supply  Worker  1 

Copy  Boy  1 

Central  Operator  30 

Admitting  Aide  Clerk  . 2 

Messenger,  Bank  4 

Sales  Person,  General  * 7 * 

Routeman  1 

Cashier-Checker  12 

Cook’s  Helper  1 

Hospital  Maid  4 

Physical  Therapy  Aide  1 

Nurse’s  Aide  15 

Dietary  Aide  (Tray  Line  Worker)  3 

1 ^undryman  1 

Presser  1 

Feeder  Folder  1 

Porter  I 22 

Porter  II  7 

Floor  Waxer  7 

Window  Cleaner  5 

Lehr  Tender  II  5 

Bottle  Machine  Operator  ] 1 

Turning  Machine  Operator  1 

Drill  Press  Set-Up  OprrSplndle  1 

Auto -Mechanic-Helper — — 2— — 

, Bay  Machine  Operator  1 
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Program:  NAB- JOBS  (Cont.) 

■ I 

Occupational  Category 

H 

Cutting  and  Printing  Machine  Opr. 

Saw  Mill  Worker 

Instrument  Shopman 

Electronic  Assembler 

Sewing  Machine  Operator 

Metal  Fabricating  Shop  Helper 

Fab.  Assembler  Metal  Prod. 

Lineman 

Framcman 

Gas  Fitter  Helper 
Glazier 

, Roofer  Apprentice 
Maintenance  Building 
Truck  Driver  Helper 
Lubrication  Man 
Laborer,  Stores 
Sorted 

Balling  Machine  Operator 
Material  Helper 
Service  Mechanic 
Houseman 
Busboy 

Packager,  Hand 
Candymaker  Helper 
Usher 

Teacher,  Nursery  School 
Foundry  Worker 
Mall  Clerk 
Coding  Clerk 
Control  Clerk 
Teller,  Note 

Grocery  Clerk,  Supermarket 
Recording  Machine  Operator 
Clerk,  Stenographer 
Assemble  r- Installer 
Personnel  Clerk 
Manager -Trainee 
Janitor 
Maid 

Furniture  Finisher. 

Material  Handler 
Presser,  Machine  I 
Laborer,  General 
Draftsman,  Civil 
Electronics  Assembler 
.Radio  Announcer 
New -Car -Get -Ready  Man 
Shoe  Repairman 


Projected  Number 
Of  Enrol lees 

1 ' 

3 

6 

5 
2 
1 

16  * 

15 

10 

3 

6 
2 

K 

2 

l 

4 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

4 

3 

18  . 

1 

A 

9 

5 

23 

1 

17 

17 

4 
1 
1 

-I 

1 

11 

10 

10 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 
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Program:  NAB- JOBS  (Coat.) 


f 


( 


€ 


Projected  Number 
of  EnroUees 


Operating  Engineer  Apprentice 

3 

Diamond  Driller  Helper 

5 

Grocery, 

40 

Meat  Cutter 

6 

Program:  Mainstream 

Site  Improvement  Aides 

10 

Clerical  Aide 

19 

Public  Works  Aide 

5 

Coraaunlty  Aide 

5 

Day  Care  Aide 

5 

Teacher  Aide 

P 

Homemaker  Aide 

7 

Park  Aide 

ia 

Maintenance  Aide 

19 

Janitor 

18 

Watchmen,  Night 

2 

Security  Guard 

l 

Predator  Control 

2 

Feed  Research,  Fish  Feeding 
Consnunlty  Service  Aide 
Landfill  Attendant 
Highway  Beautification  Aide 
Receptionist 
S to rekeeper 
Laboratory  Aide 
Sanitation  Aide  ^ 

General  Labor 
Engineering  Aide 
Typist 

Grading  Crew 
Asphalt  Plant 
Forestry  Aide 

Program:  Special  Option  OJT 

Health  Aide 
General  Mechanic 
Malntonanceman,  Building 
Clerk,  General  Office 
Multl~Occupational- - includes : 
Ma tnt enanceman , Building 
Home  Attendant 
Nurse  Aide 
First  Aide  Attendant 
Nurse,  Practical 
Mechanic  Repair  Cluster 
Stenographer 
Stock  Checker 
Bookkeeper 


1£ 


Program:’  New  Careers 


3196 


4 
10 

2 

12 

2 

l 

l 

1 

5 
1 

2 
1 
l 

17 


46 

45 

64 

45 

200 


inn 


i 

t 
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Program:  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Occupational  Category 

Profess  tonal- technical-manager lal 

Clerical-Sales 

Service  Occupations 

Farming*-?  lshlng-Pores  try 

Processing  Occupations 

Machine  Trades 

Bench  Work 

Structural  Work 

Other/ Mis  cellaneous 

Program:  Work  Incentive  Program 

Professional  Technical  and  Managerial 

Clerical  and  Sales 

Service 

Farming,  Fishing,  Forestry 

Processing 

Machine  Trades 

Bench  Work 

Structural  Work 

Miscellaneous 

Program:  MDTA  Institutional  Training 

Basic  Education 
Employment  Orientation 
Prevocat tonal 

Upgrading  (Various)  * 

Cletlcaiend  Sales 

Health  Occupations 

Draftsman 

Welder 

Mac hints  t 

Auto  Mechanic 

Electronics  Mechanic 

Cook 

Barber 

Cosmetologist 

Sewage  Plant  Operator  / 

Pro  grannie  r 

■ J 

Program;  State  QJT  Contract 

Clerical  and  Sales 
Farming 

ealth  Occupations 
Other  Service  Occupations 
Bench  Work 
Processing  Work 
Te  chnlca 1 Work 
Sewage  Plant  Operator 


Projected  Number 
Of  Enrollees 


1*858 
4 2*724 

2*738 
539 
1*419 
2*142 
582 
1,134 
1,050 


588 

1*302 

966 

168 

126 

168 

210 

378 

294 


80 

400 

80 

50 

350 

150 

25 

75 

15 

25 

15 

25 

10 

50 

20 

30 


95 

30 

75 

100 

20 

30, 

-30 

60 
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Program:  Indian  Employment  Assistance 

Occupational  Category 

/ 

Business  Administration  & Related 
Professions 

Engineering  Technicians 
Health  Service  Occupations 
CleHcal  and  Related  Occupations 
Set  ice  Occupations 
Building  Trades 
Mechanics  and  Repairmen 


Projected  Humber 
Of  Enroll  ees 


4 

12 

27 

40 

20 

46 

48 
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i- 

administrative  developments 


Fiscal  Year  1970  sew  the  creation  of  a new  Coordinating  Committee*  the  Governor1  s 
Manpower  Coordinating  Committee*  created  by  an  executive  order  of  Governor 
Daniel  J.  Evans*  signed  “bn  March  31*  1970*  April  and  May  were  extremely  busy 
months  for  the  new  committee  and  its  staff.  At  the  first  meeting  the  chairman 
appointed  ad  hoc  subconxnlttees  to  examine  questions  of  Organization  and 
Structure  and  Evaluation  Mechanisms  and  Procedures,  By  late  May  the  cocsnlttee 
had  developed  a permanent  structure  and  had  begun  work  on  an  evaluation  of  the 
CAMPS  system  in  Washington, 

Structually  the  Governor's  Committee  la  organized  as  follows; 


A complete  evaluation  of  the  CAMPS  system  la  underway  and  Is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  the  end  of  October  1970,  Progress  of  this  evaluation  wll  1 be 
reported  In  quarterly  review  reports. 

Related  to  the  evaluation , of  the  system  are  three  staff  assignments  scheduled 
for  completion  on  September  1,  1970.  These  assignments  are; 

1.  Hie  development  of  model  committee  structures  for  recommending 
to  area  and  local  committees. 

+T 

2.  The  development  of  a plan  for  adequate  feedback  of  client  groups 
Into  the  planning  process, 

3.  The  development  of  alternative  recommendations  for  the  structure 
of  the  Balance  of  State  Area, 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor's  Manpower  Advisory  Committee,  the  Coordinating 
Coosnlttee  Instructed  Its  staff  to  develop  a set  of  recommended  functions  and 
mechanisms  whereby  the  Advisory  Committee  could  become  more  directly  Involved 
In  manpower  planning  In  Washington  State, 


Four  persons  were  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Governor's  Committee  during  the  quarter. 
\ This  brought  the  staff  to  Its  full  complement  of  six  professionals*'  Including  the 
Executive  Director.  Training  of  these  new  employees  was  a major  secretariat 
activity  during  the  close  of  the  fiscal  yehr., 

/ 

As  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  additional  CAMPS  staff  was  an  expanded 
capability  for  lower  echelon  technical  assistance,  the  Executive  Director  has 
assigned  to  each  staff  person  the  responsibility  for  providing  technical  assistance 
to  several  local  committees,  These  assignments  are  In  addition  to  their  responsl- 
bllities 


To  the 

and  continuity  of  assistance  to  local  committees. 


/ 
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INTERAREA  & INTERSTATE  LINKAGES 


Primarily,  linkages  have  been  of  an  informal  nature.  However,  inter  area  meetings 
are  anticipated  where  local  area  chairmen  will  meet  together  and  discuss  mutual 
problems* 

Interstate  linkages  exist  between  the  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 

An  Oreg on-Wash ington  CAMPS  meeting  was  held  with  representation  from  Washington 
and  Oregon  State  CAMPS,  and  the  Clark,  Skamania  and  Klickitat  Counties  CAMPS*  It 
was  agreed  that  the  secretariat  get  together  whenever  a pifrblem  exists  as  well 
as  prior  to  the  submittal  of  Fart  A and  Fart  B to  the  Regional  Committee* 
Conmnmlcatlbn  lines  between  the  CAMPS  secretariats,  we  well  as  bae  Involved 
area  chairman,  will  be  kept  open.  The  two  states  will  exchange  minutes  of 
their  regular  State  CAMPS  meetings  as  well  as  those  of  the  area  CAMPS  Coinnlttee 
bordering  the  Columbia  River, 

Vancouver,  located  aero  i the  Columbia  River  from  Portland,  is  Included  In  the 
Portland  SMSA,  A toll -tree  bridge  connects  the  two  cities  allowing  residents 
to  cross  from  one  state  to  the  other  with  ease.  Many  Vancouver  residents  are 
employed  In  Portland  and  vice  versa. 

The  chairman  of  the  C lark -Skamanla-Kllckl tat  Counties  CAMPS  is  a member  of  the 
Portland  Area  Coordinating  'Committee  and  attends  its  meetings  on  a regular  basis. 

The  Clark-Skamania -Klickitat  Counties  Committee  prepares  two  separate  plans,  one 
for  the  Vancouver  portion  of  the  Portland  $M5A  and  another  for  the  balance  of  the 
area* 

The  chairman  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  Clark-Skamanla-Kllckltat  Counties  CAMPS 
have  attended  three  subcommittee  meetings  with  Oregon  area  9 CAMPS  up-river  at 
The  Dalles,  Oregon,  and  at  Lyle,  Washington,  to  discuss  coordination  of  effort  in 
that  area.  This  is  in  anticipation  of  two  industrial  firms  who  are  planning  to 
build  plants  in  the  south  central  part  of  Klickitat  County,  Of  the  approximately 
20,000  residents  of  Skamania -Klickitat  County,  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
3,500  are  disadvantaged*  Three  hundred  and  fifty  of  this  group  are  estimated  to 
be  Indians,  The  situation  on  the  Oregon  aide  is  much  the  same*  The  purpose  of 
the  coordination  is  to  assist  some  of  these  disadvantaged  residents  to  take 
advantage  of  the  job  opportunities  which  should  exist  the  latter— part  of  Fiscal  1971 
and  sometime  in  Fiscal  1972.  At  these  meetings  it  was  agreed  that  any  training 
proposals  would  be  sponsored  by  the  state  of  Washington,  A proposal  was  recently 
submitted  by  the  Clairk-Skamanla -Klickitat  Counties  CAMPS  for  Employment  Orientation 
for  forty  slots  for  that  area. 
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NOTE 


Thii  plan  ip  a cp®pl*x  -technical 
4ocvnettt  .writt«ii  la  cooforaity  ■ 
with  • pnsfirdw&iidarU  £o<n^t. 
It  . is  best  understood  by  * : 
reader  who  has  a know-  * 

lddgeofits  structure.  For 
this  reason  an  idtrototibn  has 
been  included  and  will-be  found 
on  page  4* 
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Introduction 


The  format  for  Part  B of  an  area  plan  is  contained  In  Attachment  I to  Interagency 
Cooperative  Issuance  71-2.  This  format  consists  of  sevdh  sections,  identified 
as  follows: 

* 

SECTION  A - Inventory  of  Program  Resources  Available,  for  FY  1971.  in  this  section 
the  plan  tabulates  all  manpower  program  resources  available  for  i 
planning  In  Fiscal  Year  1971.  There  are  three  sources  of  program  ( 
funds  and  these  are  Identified  on  three  tables: 

* ^ 

Table  I - Federal  program  funds  appropriated  for  Fiscal  Year  1971 
planning. 

Table  II  - Federal  carryover  funds;  i.e.>  program  funds  appropriated 
. - for  previous  fiscal  years  but  available  for  FY  1971  planning.  * 

Table  III  - Non- federal  funds  available  for  planning  In  Fiscal 

Year  1971.  These  include  programs  funded  entirely  fr^a  state, 

local,  non-profit  organizations  or  other 'sources • 

" s 

— * „ 

SECTION  B - Programs  in  Relation  to  Ta.^i  t Populations.  In  this  section,  the 
target  populations  at*  identified  and  described  and  the  plan  lists 
the  manpower  programs  that;  will  be  utilized  to  serve  their  needs. 

This  Is  done  principally  on. two  tables: 

H 

Table  IV  - Lists  the  target  populations,  shows  the  approximate 
number  In  each,  gives  the  general  manpower  objectives  for  fhcat,  ^ 
and  Indicates  the  percentage  that  will  be  served  from  the  ' 
resources  available. 

a Tab^e  V - Shows  the  specific  manpower  resources  that  will  be  made 

/ available  to  each  target  population.  ■> 

■S- 

SECTION  C - Establishing  Priorities.  In  Section  C,  the  P^Lan  Indicates  the 
priorities  assigned  to  the  various  manpower  programs.  This  Is 
not  an  overall,  ranking  of  programs  but  an  indication  of  the 
relative  urgency  and  need  of  the  programs1 as  applied  to  each 
target  population.  This  Is  indicated  In  the 'final  column  on 
Table  V. 

J ■ 

* "« 

SECTION  D - Evaluation  of  Resources  in  Relation  to  Needs l Thls#  section  provides 
an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  each  target]  population  whose  needs 
will  be  met  by  existing  program  resources  (chrried  forward  from 
Table  IV)  and  describes  briefly, the  type  ana  scope  of  additional  or 
alternative  services  that  would  be  required  to  servu  those  whose 

needs  will  nof  be  met.  This  material  Is  provided  .on  Table  VI. 

* 


■U 
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SECTION  E * Linkages  Between  Programs,  This  section  Indicates , for  each  target 
population, ' the  administrative  and  operating  linkages  to  be 
established  between  the  agencies  In  the  operation  of  projects  or 
activities  listed  In  Section  B,  ftiese  linkages  are  shown  In  a 
aeries  of  .charts, 

SECTION  F - Relationship  of  Area  CAMPS  Plan  to  Special  Programs  of  Interagency 

Planning,  and  Coordination,  Special  programs  of  interagency,  planning 
and  coordination  are  defined  as  fto/iel  Cities  programs.  Community 
tfork'Tralnlng  programs,  neighborhood  Center  pilot  programs j and  , 
select  lndlan  Reservation  projects.  As  none. of  these  programs 
operate  In  the  Balance  of  State"  area,  there  Is  no  response  to 
this' item, 

*■ 

SECTION  6 - Community  Involvejaenfc,  This  section  describes  the  tole  of  employers, 

„ labor  organisations,  Indian  Reservation  representatives,  and  other 

community 'groups  in  developing  the. area  CAMPS  plan  .and  in  implementing 
tne  proposed  manpower  .programs , ! 
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STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 
Part  B 

FISCAL  YEAR  1971  COMPREHENSIVE  AREA  MANPOWER  PUN 


''Balance  of  State*  Section 


$ 


Inventory  of  Program  Resources  Available  for  Fiscal  Tear  1971: 

This  Inventory  Is  contained  in  Tables  I,  II,  and  III*  following; 

1 _ _ 

Table  I Is  an  invent  or  v of  Fiscal  Year  1971  £up4e  and  enrollment 
opportunities  allocated  for  each  federally-assisted  program  In 
the  area. , The  table  gives  the  program  name*  describes  thd 
program  briefly,  the  available  funding,  and  the  number  of  persons 
vho'vlll  be  served.  In  the  fund  column,  unless  otherwise  noted, 
all  monies  are  from  federal  sources. 


Table  II  is  to  be  interpreted  identically  as  Table  I with  the 
exception  that  fun-Js  are  available  from  previous,  fiscal  years. 


nonrederal  sources-;  i*e,»  funded  entirely  by  states  local 
government,  nonprofit  organizations,  or  private  sources, 

, The  key  worth  in  the  proceeding  sentence  are  manpower 
.programs,"  .Accordingly,  in  the  following  tables  only 
those  coummity  agencies  that  providers  clearly  identi- 
fiable manpower  service  have  been  included. 


* The  Balance  of  &tate  Area  comprises  all  counties  .in  Washington  except 
King,  Snohomish,  and  Pierce  * For  a description  of  thl&area  and  its 

economy  see  Part  A*  Fiscal  Year  1971  Comprehensive  Area  "Manpower  Plan, 

0 1 


► 
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Table  III  is  a listing  of  manpower  programs  available  from 
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BALANCE  OF  STATE 
TABLE  X 

FEDERAL  FY  1971  PROGRAMS 

I 


Program 

Name 

a 

Description 

4. 

Funds 

Number  of 
Persons 

Manpower 
Development  and 
Training 

' 

. ■ / ' 

i 

Institutional  skill  training*  employ- 
ment orientation*  or.  skill  upgrading 
under  the  Manpower  Development?  and 
Training  Act  (MDTA).  Include^  class 
group  training  -or  individual  referral 
to  ongoing  courses  in  dbomunlty 
training  facilities* 

Federal : * 

$1*376*440 
State; 

72*444 

■f 

728 

1 

■f 

Job  ‘Opportuni- 
ties in  the 
Business  Sector 

On-the-job  training  and  supportive 
services  for  hardcore  disadvantaged 
workers. 

428,090 

143 

t 

Special  /Option 

Qri-the^Job 

Training 

' / 

k 

Cn- the -job  training  contracts 
negotiated  with  industry  or 
community  agencies  to  provide 
employment  opportunities  or  upgrading 
to^unemployed  or  underemployed 
persons • 

438*480 

* 

■*  | 

. 522 

* 

* 

? * 

Neighborhood  . 
Youth'  Corps 
(In-School) 

/■ 

Part-time  employment  to  provide 
youth  with  the  financial  resources  ^ 
and  incentives  to  remain  in  school*  . 

" ■>  “ ~ 

480,600 

* 670 

* 

Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps 
, (Simmer) 

Sumner  employment  to  provide  youth 
with  the  financial  resources  and 
incentives  to  resume  school  attend- 
ance la  the  fall. 

' * 

870,480 

i- 

ft 

| 2*631 

i 

Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps 
(Out-of -School) 

Provides  unemployed,  underemployed, 
or  low  income  persons  16  years  of  age 
and  oyer  with  useful -wo  rk^and  tralnlnj 
including  basic  education  and  insti- 
tutional or  on- the? job  training* 

A 

875*800 

* - 

254  i 

1 

J 

t 

3 

Mainstream 

■G 

bob  creation*  and  work  training  pro- 
gram for  chronically  unemployed 
poor  adults* 

V 

250,250 

68 
? * 
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'TABLE  I (continued) 


FEDERAL  FY  1971  PROGRAMS 

"■  I 

r 

Program 

Kama 

Description 

Funds 

Number  of 
Persons 

Work  Incentive 
Program  (WIN) 

fc 

-F 

1 1 i ■ 

\ 

t 

i joint  venture  of  Employment 
Security,  Public  Assistance  and 
community  resources  'in  an.  Effort  to 
consolidate  the  manpower  services  of 
Employment  Security  with  the  support- 
ive social  services  of  Public  Assist** 
ance  to  achieve  habilitation  or 
rehabilitation  of  the  Public  Assist- 
ance recipient. 

Program  funds  administered,  by  Employ- 

rnftTYf- SftcWlfy  ItenSptfflant 

(Federal  80% 
State  20%) 
$1,695,980 

(Federal  75% 
State  25%) 
1^108,197 

* 

2,297 

2,297 

Program  funds  administered  by  Public 
Assistance  for  child  care,  transpor- 
tation, physical  examinations,  extra 
plothlng,  glasses,  dentures,  and 
child  physical  examinations  for  those 
children  of  WIN  enrol lees  placed  in 
dav.  care  centers 

-j- 

Adult  Basic  1 

Education 

1 

Basic  skills,  literacy,  communica- 
tion, arithmetic^  citizenship, 
consumer  education. 

Federal: 
136,931 
State ; 
32.977 

2,205 

Vocational 
Education  - 
Basic  Grants 

Support  and  improvement  of  vocational 
education  programs.  -Training  for 
gainful  employment  as  semi-skilled  or 
trilled  workers, and  for  business  and 
office  occupations  is  emphasised* 

Federal; 

1,954,600 

State; 

5,100,000 

132,926 

Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
Basic  Support 
Program 

0 

1 ^ 

Rehabilitation  services  including 
counseling,  medical  and  psychological 
examination^  physical  restoration, 
prosthetics , job  training,  u^inteu- 
ance,  transportation,  occupational 
tools  and  equipment,  selective  place- 
ment and  followup.  > 

' ■ /? 
i — 1 

f, 

Federal; 

2,909,093 

State; 

1,246,603 

6,143 

* h 
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TABLE  1 (continued) 
FEDERAL  FY  1971  PROGRAMS  ' 


Rev,  9/30/70 


Program 

Naan 

Description 

Funds 

Number  of 
Persons , 

(Indian  Employ- 
pant  Assistance 
Program 

Institutional  training  In  various 

occupations  for  Indians, 

1 

h 

^Estimates  based  on  FY  1970  approprli 

$280,000* 

tlon. 

280* 

* 4 

■r" 

Trains  hardcore/  unemployed  youth 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  '22  who  " 
ere  out  of  school,  A residential 
type  program,  it  Includes  basic  educa- 
tlon,  vocational  skills,  and  social 
re  sponslbll  1 1 les . 

INA 

1 

t 207 

Employment 

Service,' 

Title '111 
Activity 

h 

_ 

1 

Activities  Include  outreach,  recap-  * 
tlon  and  intake,  application  taking 
and  Interviewing,  counseling,  testing 
job  development,  selection  and 
referral  to  training  (p  rogrsans  funded 
from  other  sources),  placement,, 
occupational  and  Industrial  analysis, 
compiling  and  disseminating  labor 
area  Information,  test  development 
and  comaunlty  services, 

■*  i 

Emphasis  Is  placed  on  employability 
development  and  placement  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  unemployment 
insurance  claimants  that  are  not  job 
ready.  Priority  Is  given  to  veterans 

$2,608,280 

(estimated) 

h 

6 

1 ' 

k 

67,714 

State 

Apprent leash  lp 
Program 

Provides  for  the  development,  expan- 
sion, and  ? Improvement  of  apprentice- 
ship and  other  forms  of  training  In  ’ 
Industry  within  the  structure  of 
federal  apprenticeship  standards  and 
regulations. 

n/a 

a h 

550 

u 1 

accessions 

Northwest  Rural 
opportunities 

4 

Provides  basic  education,  GED,  and* 
supportive  services  for  oilnorlty 
groups  to  assist  them  to  compete  In 
the  labor  market.  Focus  Is  on 
nlgrant  workers , 

i 

1 

IHA 

f 

1 

1 

t 

■ 

122 

. J 

* 
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TABLE  1 1 j 

FEDERAL  CARRYOVER  PROGRAMS  FROM  PREVIOUS  FISCAL  TEARS 


I 

Prog re* 

Ham 

— - 1 
Descript  ton 

Funds 

1 

Number  of 
Person* 

Ccuununlty  Action 
Agency  Manpower 
Services 

X variety  of  manpower  services 
Including  prevocational  and  voca-'  * 1 
tional  training,  job  placement, 
followup,  dropout  prevention,  sunnier 
employment  for  youth  and  so  forth* 

For  e listing  of  these  programs  see 
Table'  IH  Immediately  following 
this  table  on  page  12. 

FY  1970 
Federal : 
$173,781 
FY  1970 
State: 
189,570 

1,100 

i 

MDTA  Institutional 

f s 

Institutional  training  under  MDTA  for 
Park  Ranger, 

¥ 

1 - 

# - 

FY  1970 
Federal: 
125,862 
FYP1970 
State 
6,358 

24 

MDTA  Institutional 

.j 

* 

Upgrading  In  construction  skills 
for  entry  level  construction 
laborers*  A minimum  of  30  trainees 
will . be  new  entrants  * 

FY  1970: 
123,840 
(Mo  state 
matching. 
Allowances  1 
paid  from  MI 
funds.) 

360 

tily 

ha 

t 

i MDTA  Institutional 

d 

1 

f1 

Training  in  Fish  Culture  for  - 
residents  of  the  Lumml  Indian 
Reservation* 

7 

FY  1970: 
388,657 
(Private 
school  -waiv< 
No  state 
matching. ) 

$ 

* 

u 

Public  Service 
Careers 

y i 

1 Permanent  employment  for  the  dis- 
advantaged in  public  service  agencies 
and  to  stimulate  upgrading  of 
current  public  sector  employees. 

«* 

I »■ 

FY  1970 

funds 

850,000 

\ 

! ^ 

j 

400 

f 

■ | 

> 
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TABLE  1 1 


FEDERAL  CARRYOVER  PROGRAM  FROM  PREVIOUS  FISCAL  YEARS 


i 1 

Program 

Name 

t r 

i -r 

l * 

r r i 

Description 

J 

Funds 

1 

Number  of 
Persons 

New  Careers 

Provide  unemployed  and  low  Income 

1 

FY  1970 

people  with  jobs  leading  to  career 
opportunities  In  health,  education, 
welfare,  neighborhood  redevelopment 
and  public  safety. 

funds 

$578,990 

100 

Operation 

! 1 

Job  creation  and  work- training  pro-  . 

FY  1970 

: ; 

Mainstream 

gram  for  chronically  unemployed  poor 

funds 

94 

Adults. 

178,600 

4 

On-the-job 

Employment  Security  Department 

FY  1969 

Training  Projects 

contract  with  the  Department  of  Labor 

funds: 

Sponsored  by  the 

to  provide  training  and  ^employment 

27,215 

38 

Employment 

In  entry  skills  for  unemployed  and 

FY  19701 

Security  Depart* 

upgrading  for  underemployed. 

funds: 

- 1 

ment 

125,174 

284 

Federal  Hater 

OJT  training  coupled  with  Institu- 

FY 1970 

Pollution  Control 

tional  classroom  and  laboratory 

funds 

20 

Administration 

training  in  sewage  treatment  plant 

114,975 

On* the- Job 

operations. 

Training 

Supplemental 
Training  and 

An  lnterlm-progrem-£or--provldliig 
recent  graduates  of  manpower  pro- 

1,527,552 

432* 

Employment 
Program  (STEP) 

grams  with  the  opportunity  to 
maintain  skills  and  be  paid  a train* 
lng  stipend.  An  eligible  partici- 
pant is  provided  employment  In  the 
public  sector  or  In  the  private 
non-profit  sector. 

fi 

- 

+ Pitts  one  individual  referral  tralnlv 

g slot  for  e 

id* 

four  regular  STEP  slots. 

F- 

1 

4 

r 

! 1 

V 

■v 


TABLE  II  - A 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCY  SPONSORED  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 
(See  summary  entry  on  Table  II,  page  10.) 


Program  Name 

Funds 

Enrollees 

Manpower  and  Training  Specialist 

$ 20,845 

40 

Sumner  Crash 

2,936 

P * 

Included  In 

— 

above 

Frevocat tonal  and  Vocational 

6,052  - 

31 

Job  Development,  Placement  and 
Followup 

25,085 

26 

Special  Summer  Programs 

9,400 

435 

On-tbe-Job  Training 

2,500 

5 

Dropout  Prevention 

.19,950 

20 

Job  Development  and  Placement 

§- 

37,300 

-t  1 

15 

Pre-Vocation? 1 Training 

* 

100,000 

1 * 

38 

Economic  Development  Project 

45,000 

205 

Forestry  Management  Training 

19,950 

20 

X 

.. 

/ 

Summer  Youth  Employment 

38,800 

165 

Youtb  Mini  Industry 

40,533 

100 

TOTAL 

$368,351 

1,100  | 

1 

, 1 

\k 

t 
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TABLE  III 


N ON-FEDERAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  * FY  1971 


Program  Nome  | Operating  Agency 


Program  Rescript Ion 


Funds 


Number  of 
Persons 


AREA  1 - ClAUAt 


/AND  JEFFERSON  COUNTIES 


Diversified 

Industries 


AREA  2 - GRAYS  1 ARBOR  AND  PACIFIC  CC  JNTIBS 


Work  Experience 

^ Program 


Social  Services 


AREA  3 - WHATCCfl 


Emergency 

Financial 

Assistant 


Sheltered 

Workshop 


Indian  Services 


Private  (All  ref- 
errals come  through 
DVR) 


To  provide  a sheltered  workshop  for  persons 
unable  to  compete  in  the  normal  labor  mar- 
ket, provides  train log  and  counseling, 1 


Nonprofit 


50 


Wlllapa  Valley, 
Raymond,  and  South 
Bend  School 
Districts 

Grays  Harbor 
Goodwill  Industries 

, SKAGIT,  iSlANft  ANI 


Whatcom  Foundation, 
T,  S,  Hamilton 
Fund 

Bellingham  * 

Workshop  for  the 
Handicapped 
Bellingham  ^ 

Indian  Village 
Miss  ion  ^ 

Bellingham 
(Marietta) 


On-the-job  training  for  seniors,  based  on 
student  Interest,  In  a variety  of  occupa- 
tions* 

, - ’ ■ * 

Trailing  and/or  employment  cj.  handicapped  and 
older  persons  in  cashiering,  sales,  minor 
appliance  repair,  and  entry  laborer  positions 

SAN  JUAN  COUNTIES 


Emergency  financial  assistance*  Utilised 
by  WIN  program  and  DBA  for  emergency  pur-' 
chases --glasses,  tires,  etc*  Youth  Employ- 
ment Service  14-1/* 

l" 

Sheltered  workshops  and  social  recreation 
for  handicapped* 

j : * . 

Evangelical,  physical; health,  recreational, 
social  services,  family  counseling,  employ- 
ment, hospital  and  .home  visitations* 


$15,000 


50 


35,087 


23 


INA 


ruA 


INA 


INA 


INA 


INA 


O 
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ON-FEDERAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  * FY  1971 


r 1 

Program  Name 

Operating  Agency. 

Program  Description 

V 

Funds 

Number  of 
Persons 

Rehabilitation 

Lighthouse  Mission 

i 

ehabllltation  and  social  services  to 

INA 

100  meals  „ 

and  Social . 

Bellingham 

destltutef  food  and  lodging,  clothing. 

, 

30  lodging 

Services 

j 

sheltered  employment;  employment  service; 

/ 

shut-in  visitation. 

Social  Services 

Salvation  Army  / 

Evangelical,  social  service,  counseling. 

ISA 

INA' 

Bellingham  / 

welfare,  emergency,  employment,  youth 

■ 

„ . 

/ '*  \ 

activity,  camping,  music,  adult  activity. 

! 

missing  persons  service. 

- 

Training  for 

New  Leaf,  Inc, 

i Provide. training  and  employment  assistance 

$52,000 

12 

tie  Retarded 

1 . _i+  | 

Mount  Vernon 

for  mentally  retarded. 

1 1 _ *■ 

Burlington  ■ 

Day  Care 

_j-_  j 

'The  Day  Care  Board 

* 

Day  care  for  children  between  ages  of  1 to  5, 

25,000 

35 



Bellingham 

Funded  by  UGH,  DPA  and  fees. 

- ■ , 

■ -Day  .Care  -- 

Skagit  County  Day 

* 

Day  care  for  children  between  ages  of  3 to  5, 

12,500 

20 

: 

Care,  Inc, 

Funded  by  contributions,  DPA  and  fees. 

Mount  Vernon 

1 

AREA  4C  - KXTSA 

? COUNTY 

p + i 

Career 

Olympic  Center 

Vocational  evaluation1,  counseling,  job 

ISA 

15-20 

Development 

1, 

sampling,  placement  and  followup  services. 

Program 

* 

Olympic 

Olytnp^ 

Vocational  evaluation,  sheltered  workshop 

INA 

30 

Peninsula 

Peninsula 

training  and  adjustment. 

Enterprises 

Enterprises 

, 

■ 

TABU  III 


I 


N ON-FEDERAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  - FY  1971 


Program  Name 

i 1 

Operating  Agency 

■ i 

* Program  Description 

j P 

! * 3 

Funds 

Number  of 
Persons 

iREA  5-  MASON, 

THURSTON  AND  LEWIS  i 

! ^ 

1 ‘ 

;ounties 

H 

fornlngside 

+ 

Cojaaunlty  Agencies 

J F 

Work  and  training  programs  for  mentally 

TNA 

50 

. 

F 

retarded  persons,  '» 

\ > 

Hympia  Child 
*are ' Center 

Community  Agencies 

W, 

Provides  day  care  for  children  of  working 
mothers --ages  2%  to  5, 

i 

MA 

+ 

35  ' ! 

IKEA6A  - CLARK 

. SKAMANIA:  AND  KLIC 

:iTAT  COUNTIES 

+ 

■H 

jho-Craft,  inc. 
> 

Sho-C 

•-  + + 

raft^  Inc, 

! i 

H.  | 

1 

Provides  employment,  training  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  handicapped  and  older  workers  in  a .. 
sheltered  workshop  type  environment. 

INA 

* 

20 

i-  . 

1' 

goodwill 

Goodwill 

Industries! 

Provides  employment,  training  and  rehab ilita- 

INA 

10 

Indus  tr  lee 

of  America*  Inc,  & • 

tlon  for  handicapped  and*  older  workers  In  a 

+ , 

* 

■ 

National. Assoc,  of  ' 
’Sheltered  Workshops 

store  setting,  > 

l ‘ ' / 

/ 

fTlES 

■ 

+ ' V? 

' L'  + J" 

Non- Profit  Agency 

■ 

: 

ASEA6B-COWL*] 

TZAND  WA 

HKIAKUM  C0U1 

i 

■>  || 

i \ ; 1 ' ‘ ' . 

General 
Assistance  ■ 
Unemployed 

p 

DpA  & DV 

‘ \ 

R * , 

4 s 

p c 

To  provide  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
to  rPA  recipients  and  GAU/DVk,  Provides 
maintenance  and  other  services  necessary  to 

$10,000 

20 

% 

■ 

1 i 

attain  vocational  training. 

] *■  s 

Applied 

Applied  Industries’ 

p 

%o  "provide  sheltered  workshop  employment  - 

500,000 

70 

Industries 

i ^ 1 F"  . , 

1 h . j 

■ 

■ 

* 

jobs  provided  through  contract  work, 

1 1 

+ , 

+ 

■: 

_ X 

■ 

■ 

- r 

_ % 

i 

[ 

1 

11  -j  % 

+ 

K j 1 

■ 

1 

i 

XT 


rERJC 


TABLE  Ml 


r ■■  i "■■rj 


NON -FEDERAL  HANPOUSR  PROGRAMS  - FY  1971 

* ’V 


tog ram  Name 


Operating  Agency 


Program  Description 


Funds' 


Number  of 
Persons 


| 

oodwlll 


^tended  - ^ 
Sheltered 
imploymeiit 

imk  7 V CHELAtl 


Goodwill 
long? lew' 


Ys 


Applied'  Industries 


1 


To  p rovtae  shelf  a red  workshop  employment 
jobs  through  salvage  operations* 

h * 

" g fc  # u 

State  fund  , support  for  marginally,  productive 
handicapped  workers • , 


■ J ’ 1 


DQUG&4&  AND  CSKANOG  ift  COUNTIES? 

■J  _ , * , ' = 3""  


feriot  chee 
sheltered, ' ' 

•./ 

. ■ r;  ^ \ ~ .• 

r ''  f V . . .!■  . r ■ - 

iltEA  flf  ■>  YAKMi 


Wenatchee 

Altered 

Workshop;' 


# 


Provides  employment,  activity , and  sociali- 
zation £ or  < handle  apped* 


■ i-  , > 


ANb^klTTlTASj  COUNTI  '& 


SocialW^ifare 

‘r--  -K;,  ’ V ■-  ; ■-■I  'i 

U:;.  •■’]/> ^ ; ^ 

Iiiniicahp;4d  y " 


Goodwill  .Industries 


Atoinlstratton, 


Yakln^Specialltie^ 
Yaking 


jThePlace 
Yakima  . 

h/  ‘ ■ 


■1 


Rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped 1 and 
retarded*  ■ 


Works hop  for  mentally  retarded  and  seriously 
handicapped*  ‘ « 


Working  Wl*^  dropouts  and  disadvantaged 
yoyth  in  ottering  them  aid  for  ^motional ' 
ptohlems  , helpltig  them.  . to  "regain  self- 
confidence,  and  by  providing  them  with'  an' 
opportunity,  to  coviplete  edt  nation*  Prepares 
applicants  for  GED,  job 'orientation,  and  aid 
with  job  placement*  I 

:.  '■  ’ ■ ■■■  i‘  fi  * 


$160,000 

18,000 


USA 


INA 


* XHA 


INA 


45 

25 


IKA 


t - 


75 


25 


36 


J-J, 


f->d: ' 


■ 4 


(■, 


l ' 


ERIC 


M 


TABLE  III  * ■ ' 

NOK-FEPERAL  KAN POWER  .PROGRAMS  - FY  1971 


- 


rogram  Kama  Operating  Agency 


Program  Description 


Fundi 


Humber  of 
Persons 


I , 

REA  g V GEAKT^ 


LINCOLN;  AND 


ADAMS 


i ^UNTIES 


^Experl^fe 
ro&tam  ■ ; 

' i*. 


Ephrata  School  *' 
Districi  No.  165.' 


■ r- 


1 vsj*  i..'  %• : 


■ - „ . * i ■ 

■ ■■  ■■  Lj  f r ; ■ - ' - * . . 

■ (:  ,;.■  A-  ■.  ^ . J: 

Ai  ^'jv . r ■;-' < -/  . '--■ , ■ w'f-  .’..i''  ■ - .VH’r 
: ■-  ■■■  ■-  ' ■V^' 


■ ^v'v'iirJ f /*  -riV^V^-y- ' ^ 

s 

^ . ■ili>  ■: 1 : ■ ■ ■ ; ?•,  . .■.■■.;..*^1--,i 

> Vf;  . T' 'r »'■  - '.a i 

■>  ■'■  -,l  ll,  'J.  ■ ■ ■ ■ 

rwStWWkv''  W * ■ 1 1- > -i 


On- the -Job  training  for  seniors  and  sojne 
jtuilbrs  r 'based  on  student  interest*  In  a . 
variety  p£  occupations.  Assignments  vary 
from  Cjpeand  three  quarter  hours  j t&.  two  hours 
da±ly-*B;00  a.m.  to  4: 30  p.Cu  Students  are  r 
nttpaid  blit  receive  high  school1  credit.'  v 
l^ny  sthdents  are  employed  for,  pay  after 
4;3p  p>in.^  a on  weekends;  Supervision  is 
by  oyer  aild  the  high  school  counselor. 


I^oyides  employment  * training  and  rehabllit^- 
%^^o^,^^iidica|>ped  andolder  workers  in  a* 
sWlt;ere d f works  hop . Temporary  and  permanent 
servAde.  , 1 , 

■ >\-y  -.k-  k.  * ■ * ^ , " 


' E;-'  * ■■■•  ■■  i : y W,*-  i 

V r ■ -Jr L-  ■ ■'..  ‘♦,«5liV:v ''ri-:  " 
s\,'l  i 

' ■■■.  ■ ;f  ■ 1 ■ : -I  w>.  v- .;W,- , 

■!  -:k^ ?■ 

a;  ^■:,'v:$.:i.v 

:'v.’  , 

$ '■  ■ \ ^ , ■:■  i - i 


j ■ ■ ■ !■ .,,  *\}, 
'ZJ.  ir:  L-  "y  -■  '^y  f-}  - --  L-y 

"■  ■£-.  ■ 'A-:-  n‘  . -'i  > . 

VrT'rX’;  : ' v'  ; 

L:iir  ^ : ■■  : ■.  ■>: 


' 1m"  I 1 ' 

t„- '"D.-  i.,;1 


I^fepk^atioii  of  dis advantage ^ yout W tor  -entry 
Xntlndes  baaic  education  to  $th 
pfe^th'^hde,'-  Ip'^l.ji  (GEb'.  cdiching ..  is  encouraged 
bu^hor  i spoiAd  bred)  . ' Chn-tbe -job ' training  to 
ehtiirr  Ibvel  is  conducted  by  individual  Hanford 


*■7? 


f.]  ■?  - . r- i r.:  lf  ' >■:.  b 

h ..n  /,b  .%:> , , ■■  rij 
jV A:  V'V-  '>yt  - ^ ■■'" 

\ ;r  ^ .v  - L :' 


* 


■.  t 


l j..  -'"Vji  ■.  '■  1 

.j;:' 

V 


■ vi  ■ 


'■  ' 


's 

$5*020 


90 


r 


XHA 


INA 


l * 


32  Job  Static  ns 
5.4.  Ind.Servec 
S Handicap 
Placement* 


16  to  complete^ 
Crain  lug 
wiring  19^0 
30  to  be 
added 
during 
tfY  1971 


* ' 


o 

ERIC 


TABU  111 

HON-FEDERAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS'  - FY  1971 


* ' 

Vog ram  Same 

1 1 
L 1 L k • 

Opera t fng  Agency 
- 1 -! 

. 4 Program  Description  / 

4 

- ■ v.  . . t. 

l ' r V ' 

Funds 

Humber  of1 
■ Persons  , 

L 1 1 

’ i ' ’ '.v 

REA -11.  ~ FERRY 

. STEVENS . AKD  PEND  ( 

» * rv 

REILLE  OOUSTIES  1 1 

4 

S 

P. 

P 

E. 

■b 

<,  1 

' 'phi 

EEC-EV. 

■ k 

1 

h i 

»■  jm 

■J  - \ - 

State  Department  >of 

iFi^flc  Assistance  I 

n - h r | 

- 

Support  and  train  low  lpfcotue  and  disadvantaged 
Citleens,  A sioall  portion- are  referred  to 

$7^,040 

' l 

-1  1 

720  . 

^ i ' 

.t  - 

. ' i > P 

, r " n _ r * . ; 

g j j 

wht.  ; 

k 

¥ r b 

pcational 

Stpc&Jje pertinent  of 

Trainand  assist  the  mentally,  physically 

1NA 

' 125  ; 

’raining  . 

Vocational  Rehab  ll*. 

and . sociality  handicapped,  * 

■ 

P | 

1 

it  " : 

IREA12-SPOKA 

1 cation 

\ . /j 

fl&'icOCMTK 

| -k 

1 

> 

H | 

! "'"i,  '' 

im  ■ . . 

t>  . -1  - / 

1 - *"  - 

School'  District  #81 

_ * ' . 

Provides  Teacher  Aid  6.  Community  Worker 

185,000- 

k * 

50 

; - ' r ■ * ■ 

\ 1 

positions  in  elegtientary-  and  Junior  h'*  ■ j 

■ v,  ■ _ 

grades  - of ; public  schools  In  . selec  ted  % 

> ' : 

tJ  i 

l ' 

.+  - ■■  ■ 

' ■ . * ' ■ ■ ' - ,:v‘‘  , 

Rmphas is  is. joh  hiring  fdlsadventaged 

r a 

T 

1 * x 
i-  ■*  % 

^ \ ’ t 

minority-  races ; ' 1 -f  f' 

ir  ■ ljl  , ’ , i ^L 

t 

¥ 

:.'1-  ■'  ■ 

Cargfer^:-.  ■■  . 

.SchoolDistrlct  #81 

r fl  ’ j L , 

Provlde  car,eer  ladijer  for  teacher  aids  iriJth 

1 

27,000 

30 

□^orfcitinl  tv "- 

*■  " ■ 1 " ■ 

1 - '■  ' ■ ,,L  , v 

half  clAss ifoom  pr ap t ice  and  half  edycational 

* 

! 4r 

1 '^1  1 ^ fh.-k-<  -J 

i ■■  ■ ' ■ i Vr  ■-■■  . j ■ J 

1 ■_  ... 

■■  .\ 

O'  - 1 ^ 

classes  \uhdep  institution  of  higher.  learning, 
^alhing  expehse  Only  under  th^a  progrpnf  „ . 

, k 

f ‘ 

■ : i V : Y ■-■  :■■>:’  L-  '-'V  v 

• - 

with  wSge'  to  be  paid  under  an,  eacpanded 

' 1 
1 , 

r 

.■/. 1 : V "r  , : 

it,  ■ \ - ' ■ ' ^ 

i'-i  V'' ■ , '.  'i.:'  ‘ . : 

SUPER  . phase; . 

...  • tj  1 

J 1 

r::'  ..*■>/  /'’■•.  L.,v;v 

Sheltered 

, , 

Siipervised; 

| p «■  ■■  i'  J ■ 4 L -F 

Supervised  work  projects  for  handicap  < 

Wk 

50 

Workshop 

Occupatlbnai. 

youth]  to  test  potential  employability  and  r 

. ■r 

..  1 L 

Enterprises 

orientation^  to  the„  work,  force..  Can  provide 

J 

J 

1 * -i, 

1 , x 1 

' ■ - * * | 
j-  ■ " 1 . ; i 

- * 

1 

h ; 

*■ 

? 

4. 

sheltered  employment.  t | 

^ k ’ H 

i 

* - 4 1 

■■  J P 

t 

H 

■k 

"r.i  ■ — 

> 

■* 

,i 


\ i 

■f,  * 


ERIC 


1 


'tl 


* ^ 


X 


— «• 


C 


**  1 


fr  i 


20 


7 


n 


-i+  j — 

B.  Programs  in  Halation  to  Target  Populat ions: 

' • ' • ! 

Table  IV,'- following,  lists  the  target  populations— feo4^^ervedJfc>y_ib£L*  * 
programs  Hated  in  Section  A»; above*  describes  the  manpower  objectives? 

* w 


for  each  of  these^  target  populations  and  gives  tfre  size  of  each  target 
population  and  the  number  and  percent  to  be  served. 


- .1 


i J-*— -i  , 

Target  population  names  are  generally  se If-exp lana t ory > However, 
complete  definitions  <5f  target- population  s^vill  b£  tound^on  pages- 
12  and  13  pf  t'V  State.  Summary  (white  pages)  of  Jfart  A of  the 
Fiscal. Yea*  1971  Comprehensive  Manpower  Plan*  should  be' 
remembered  in  Interpreting- the  following  table  ibat  the  "estimated 
site*1  coluimv-4f  the  number  of  persons  in  ' the  target  population  who 
could  be  presumed  to  benefit  from  manpower  services  rather  - than  a 
total  of  ali  persons 'whb  could  be  so  classified*  For  example,  the 
Public  Assistance  recipients  figure  excludes  persons  receiving.'  .. 
welfare  payments  Who  are  unable  to  work  because  of  advanced  age  or 
permanent  total  disability,  „ ' 

* r ^ >r-  - „ - 

The  second  portion  of  this  section.  Table  V,  itf  described  immediately 
following  the  last  page  of  Table  IV, 


_ i 


p.v  V 


L 


Pi 


#4 


> f 


Is 


. TA8U  IV 
TARGET  POPUIAT t ONS  AnJ)  OBJECTIVES 

' E -; 

BAMNGE  OF  STATE 


1 * 


*1 

^ i 

Estimated 

Target  Group 

site 

Dlsad  htaged 
Adults 


Manpower  Objectives 


No.  to 
be  Served 


Per  cent  to 
be  Served 


12,795 


Disadvantaged 
Youth  • 


9,966 


•*  *: 


\ *" 


\ 


, * H 

I ring  the  Individual f to  a status  of  full  ' 
meaningful  employment  consistent  with  his 
potential -and  appropriate  to' his  economic  needi 
*fhe  limited  latjei  financial  responsibilities  of  . 
most  adults  will  require  stf^ap  employment  or 
some  form  of  income  maintenance  If  training 

as  basl^jeducatlon,  orientation,  or  iklll 
Ining)  isinvolved.  j Other  objectives  ate  % 
ement-  in  on-the-job  training  or  J in  the 
case; of  those  possessing  marketable  skills. 
Intensive  job  develo'pnUnt, 

• * 

Assist  the  disadvantaged;  unemployed  youth  in 
facing  and  resolving  the  series  . of  .decisions  , 
and  problems  which  he  'encounters  In  -choosing,, 
preparing  himself  for  and  entering  into  a job 
that  Serves  his  immediate  needs;  and  will  not 
inhibit  pr  block  (preferably  facilitate)  his 
personal  and  occupational > development  to  a 
poiWt  where  his  future  needs  will  be  satis* 
fled;  k It 'should  be  noted  that  preparations 
for  a job,  as  mentioned  above, ' might ' logical ly 
include  a return  to  high  school.,  / 


<=l t 

IT 


— 1 


1,842 


14.4 


5,574 


55,9 


to 


J 


O 

ERIC 


. TABIC  tV  (Continued) 

* f 

TARGET  POfUILATVONS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


m 


i 


T^t  Group 


Estimated 
$Uo 


Manpower  Objectives 


No*  to 
be  Served 


Per  cent  to 

be  Served 


Public  Assistance 
Recipients i ' ; 


I* 


D> 

* 


n 


\ - 


Physically,  Emotion 
allyor  Socially 
tiist&Xed  ' v^' 


(- 


& 


Reservation; 
Xniiahs*  - 


: ? t -V, 

* J..f 

jr . 

JF  < 


*1$^' v- 

•srv^ 


\ *■ . | ' i /)  „j. 

v "This  /item  haeref  relncer  tot  o.  ily  those  special  programs  developed  speciflcalf  y for  India  s 
ia:  ’’Reservation  i tdlans,”;  I tdlans,as  a group,  are  HOT  separately  Identify  d but  are  1 ic 

■J  j ' 1 * 11  ^ ■ ■ . ' . _■  <■  . . * _ii  " ' 


where  appropriate 

' I 

‘ft 


16,721 


22,647 


2,565, 


Assist  the ^recipient  in  his  transition  from  the 
welfare  rolls  to  full  productive  -members hip, 

Jr,'  and  sharing  in  the  rewards  of,  modern  ■ 
Sw^lety,  This  will  involve  Intensive  casework » 
counseling,  training  where  appropriate,  job  , 
development  and  supportive  followup*  * 

H ■ - I ^ 

■f  - . 1 . ■ 1 

Flroyide  necessary, rehabilitative  services  in  l 

o^der  to  bring  'the-  individual  to  a level' of 
physical,  emotional  or  social  capacity  consis- 
tent with  his  disability.  Where  a -change  in 
bccujpat Ion  Is  uece  a s «ry  ( or.  lit  £hecaae  of" 
entrants  or  re- en t r an tst  o the  labor  market) 
sorylces  will  Include  training  supportive 
counseling,  income  maintenance  whep  required 
and  job  development i and  J followup*  ■ ^ -- 
V^.:^  t ’’  ■ £ ' *'  • 

Rroyide  fdll  range  of  services  necessary  to 
assist!  the  reservation  Indian  who  wishes  to 
enter-  pff^tfeseryat  ion  employment ; This  will 
Include  ^sl^tence  In  makinga  Vocational 
choice  . tr  h tnihg*  income  ma  lntedai^e^^SUppor  t* 
lye  counsel  lri£  during 'the*  read  Jus  tment  ,perlod 
job.  development,  arid  folloprap* v 


2,514 


6,X7'‘ 


456 


in  one  of, 


the  o he  rt  nr  get  groupd*j 


TT 


15*0 


27^3 


17*3 


identified  ( 
eluded, 


f\> 


o 

ERIC 


t 


t 


TWU  IV  (Continued) 

rr 

TARGET  POPULATIONS  JMD  09JECTIVES 


© 

O' 


TtrgiC  Group  . 

Eat i mated 
Size** 

1 l 

Kanpowe 

r Objectives 

Ho.  to 
be  Served 

Per  cent  to 
ba  Served 

Migrant.  Workers 

! « 

, \ 

i ' 

■.  i 

’ L 

i>  ■ 

6,200 

y 

v 

I 

Cl  1 

■ 4- 

Provide  opportunities  for  training  or  job 
placement1  for  migrant  workers  Who, wish  either 
to  enter  into  permanent  employment  or  to 
supplement  their  agricultural  incomes  with 
off-season  employment . For,  migrants  who f wish  1 
to  remain  in  rural "areas , a major  objective  \ 

334  , 

5.4  ' 

■. 

■L 

i 

i I1  1 

T 

■ 

will  be fto  assist  them  in  securing  work  in  a 
satisfactory  environment. 

| 

' 

Persons  with  Less  • 
Than  8th  Grade 
Achievement 

-i  x 

* 

1 \ 

1 

P 

r 

125/524 

i 

P 

t 1 

\ *'  ■ 

x 1 J 

Enhance  opportunities  for  ^rsonal,  social 
and  vocational  development  and  advancement 
through  training  ip  the  basic  skills^of 
literacy, . coomumicatlpn, , arithmetic^  citizen- 
ship, and  consumer  education,  this  is  fre- 
quently a preliminary  step p to  other  more 
vocationally  directed  manpower  services  such 
as  counselings  skill  training,  job  development 

2,205 

i.$ 

■ 

and  so  forth.  f ' - 

P 

l > 

l J 

Under-Utilised  1 

Mon- Poor  Persons 

1 33,806  | 

q 

L *(  ' 1 , - 1 - 

Improve  the' skills. 'and  earning  capacity  of  the 
under-utilised  through  the  provision  of  a 

632 

1.9 

- 1 d j u 

M mmt 

variety  t>f'  services  Including  counseling,  "job 

s' 

j 

development^  on-the-job  training  and  other 
appropriate '.services  as  needed.  Such  an  - 

1 

■* 

- 

objective  will  contribute  to  economic  Itabilitj 
and  growth,  * serve,  the  skill  requirements  of 

P 

/ 

a i 

1 

L 

employers,'  and  as  a worker  vacates  a position 

! ’ i 

when  promoted^  will' lead  to  the1  creation  of 

1 * 

, i , , 

— 1 

■■  i 

mote  entry  opportunities  for  the  clients  of  , 
other  ] manpower  programs . ' . 

1 *-  1 ! : — ^ — : ‘ 

■j  ' 

■r  1 

\ 

A 


o 

ERIC 


1 
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Programs  In  Relation  to  Target  Populations  (Continued) : 

In.  Table  V*  followings  the  various  manpower  programs  tablulated  In  Section  A 
are  apportioned  amotig  the  various  target  populations*  Hie  table  is 
organized  bytarget  populations  (rather  than  by  program)  so  that  the  array 
of  program*  available  to  each  tar^at; population  is  readily  apparent* 

'It  -should"  be  noted  that  the  target  ^populations  ar*  1,01  completely  exclusive* 

A disabled  public  assistance  recipient  with  a background  as  a migrant  worker 
who  meets  the  criteria  for  disadvant a geroent  could  be  placed  under  four  target 
groups*  This  has  not  been  dope,  of  course,  for  t opals  and  percentages  h 
served  would  be  .inflated*  When  a person  had  met  -the  definition  of  more  than 
one  target 'population  he  has  been  placed,  for  purposes  of  thl$  table,  in  the 
group  tjiat  is  most  logical  in  terms  e£  the  service  to  be  provided*  , For  1 
example,  in  the  case  of  t toppers  on  hypothesised'  above,  if  he,,  is.  to  receive 
services  through  the  Work  Incentive.  Program  he  will  be  placed  under  '’Public 
Assistance  Recipients;*  if  he  is- to  he  served  by  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  he  Mil  be  placed  .under  "Physically,  Emotional ly*-or  Socially 
Disabled,"  and- so  forth* 
r_ 

Th?  final  column  in  Table  V,  Priorities,  relates  to  Section  C and  wilt  be 
^eitpiaiped  in  .that  section*  - * 
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An  interim  program  forproyid-  FY  1970 

ing  recent  graduates  of  manpoier 
programs  with  the  opportunity 
,po'  maintain  Skill#'  and'  be  ' . 
paid  a< training  stipend, 

i i , 

" -f  : : r 

Institutional  training;  under  FY  1971 

the  MDT  Act*  Ihcludes!ciass 
group  skill  training*  ^>rien- 

tation,  and  individual!  ref  err  41* 

^ - 1 . 1 . 1 - " 

On-the^job  training  .through  i FY  1971 
c detracts  between  industry 
and  the  Depattment  of  labor, 

1 1 * " i ■ 

Vocational  assessment,  orlen-  f - FY  1971 
ration*  basic  education,  QED, 
vocational  training,  Work 
experience,-  OJT,  placement, 
followup,  ‘ 

Supportive  .services  .to  WIN  t ■.  FY  1971 
enrbllees.  See  page  8 for  a 
description. 


Priority 
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ph^the-JJob  training  through  ,1  ,k„Y  1970 
■li*.' ' 6 ^259  contracts  negotiated  wi  i 

Industry  by  the  .Employment 
Security1  Department, 

Eore  than 'the  followlug  piograns  by 
Lds /.^ste|T_!a^ ^ 'pliys  icai*'':emot  {onal,  or  s octal  dlsab  iity  or  as 
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. Fund 
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t Amount 


Federal : ' 
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Stater  - 
1,246,603. 


OSKOL: 
Federal : . 

+ 68,822/ 
State: 
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OSDOL: 
Federal; 
68,822 
State! 
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Description 


Rehabilitation  services  Includ- 
ing counseling,- medical  and 
psychological  examinations, 
physical  restoration,  pros- 
thetics,, job  training,  (Main- 
tenance,. transportation, 
occupational  tools  and  ■ 
equipment  selective  placement 
and  followup/ 


Funding 

Period 


r I - 


OSKOL 
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■*.  ' 


B1A  V/i 


280,000 


Institutional  training  under 
the  MKT  Act.  Includes  class 
group  skill  training,  orient*’ 
tl6n,  and  Individual’  referral 


, h * 

Institutional  training  under 
the  M®£  Act,  Includes  class 
giroup  Sritlil  training,  orient, 
tatlon^  and  individual  referral, 

. I . 

i 

On-the-job  training  through 
contracts  betwben  Industry 
And  "the  Kepar tment  of  labor. 


Institutional  training  In 
various  occupations  for 
indlabls . 
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FY  1971 


FY  1971 
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On-the-jol?  training  through  FY  1969 

contracts  negotiated  with 
industry  by  the  Employment 
Security  Department* 
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0&-the;job  training  through  FY  1970 

contracts  negotiated  with 
industry  by  the  Employment 
Security  Department* 

. disabilities  and  those  receiving  public  as 
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Federal:  v 

State 
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;v?6i59^ 


ins  tl  tut  lorial  gaining  > under 
the  HDT  Act,  Includes  class 
group  skill  training  and 
individual  referral. 


On-the-job  training  through 
contracts- between,  industry  ant 
the -Department jof  Labor, 

k : ■ ■ - * * ( 

Insult^tlonai  'training  under 
MD1A  f^or  Park  Ranger, 
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Upgrading  trailing  in  construi 
Cion  skills; 
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Wagner- 
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Act 
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Security  ' , 
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Fund 
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A Amounts 


INA 


involvement 


Poser ipt ran 


Funding 

Period 


Activities  include  j outreach, , 
reception’ -and  intake,  appli-j 
cation  taking  and  interview-’ 

Ingj  .cotmselihgj  teflting,  job 
development,  selection  and 
referral?  to  ■ training  (program] 
funded  from  other  povrees), 
occupational  And 
Industrial  analysis,  campilin  ; 
aha.  disseniihtiog  labor  area 
Information,  test  development 
and  community  services. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  employ- 
abiiity  development 1 and  place 
meht  of  the  dig  advkn  taged  and 
ipte^loykent  insurance  claimai  its  , 
that  are  not  job  ready.  Prio  ity 
is  given  to  veterans. 


FY  1971 


Priority 


v. 


&s  will  be  > >i»vlded  to  members  of.  all  tarj 


-Is  made  clear  on  the  linkage 


;&  groups  lis  :ed 
tabled  Section. 
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Eatabllfthlnft  Priorities 


Program  priorities  by  target  population#  are  phown  in  the  column 

on  Table  V*  These  priorities  are  identical  to  those  indicted  in 
Part  A of  thep  Fiscal  Year  1971  Plan  with  the  exception  of  'programs  h 
instituted  since. Its  publication  such  as  the  STEP  Program,' 

-i  H * r 

These  priority  assignments  are  not  to  be  construed  as  a ranking  o£  - 
programs.  Rather , they  reflect  the  relevancy  of  a particular  program 
to  the  target  population  under  consideration, 

, F_  t ■ - * 

D,  Evaluation  of  Resources  in  Relation  to  Needs:. 

■ " ..  hM 

^ . ' ' - > 

The  federal  plan  .format  for  this  section  asks  that  the  proportion  of 
each  target  pop^ajtioti  whose  needswllt  be  met  be  estimated  and  that 
additional  or  * alternative  services  that  should  be  provided  be  described 
.briefly.  This  lnfoirtimtlon  is  supplied^n-Table  VI  ^ following,  which  is 
self-explanatory,  ' - 
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Extension  of  program  tp  include  recruitment  add  counselor  services  and  to 
Increase  duration  per':  meek^juid  number  of  weeks,  Increase  funding  to  permit 
inclusion  of  more  traineesand^more  sta;te  teacher  training  programs.  Through 
cooperation,  with'  other , programs  auch  as  MDlA  enable  bore  trainees  to  enter 
full-time  basic'  education  with  training  allowances, 

; ; 'i  ■ ■ ■ \ ■ 1 " > , " [ 

, ''  . ' ' 5 ■"  ' J ■ ' ' ' - 1 t ' . ' " . . 

The  percent  served, in  this  target' group  Is ‘the  smallest  In  |the  balance  of 
state  ' area,' , Thlr/ls  due, in  part  to  the. .fact  that  under -utilized  non-poor 
personf  are  ase rondpriQiji  ty  group,  And  ther- factor  is  that  a mober  of  them 
4te  presently  y^rWi^gCall^hough  under  employed)  and  do  not  therefore  come  to 
th6,; attention  of [•agencies.pfbvldliig, manpower  services.  Beyond  this  obvious 
'necessity.' If dr  ’'additional  ^fogram-resources  to  serve1  the  needs  of  this  group 
(e;g^;  skilltraining,  upgrading, ,OiT) , a provision  for  outreach  capability, 
counseling  ■ end , income  maintenance  while  In  training  are  [Essential  < 
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B.  Linkages  Between  Prefer  ams 


Following  are  the  program  linkages , by  target  populations , which  will  be 
operational  in  Washington  State  In 'fiscal  year  1971*  . i i < ‘ 

Linkages  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  charts  "for  si^of  the  eight  target 
populations  listed  in  the  plan.  Reasons  for  the  two  omissions  are  as 
follows:  - - i 

h & 

- PERSONS  WITH  LESS  THAN  EIGHTH  GRADE  ACHIEVEMENT,  This  target  group  , 

. overlaps  all ‘others  and  was  entered  in. the  planin  order  to  show 

program  resources  for  Adult  Basic  'Education  programs^.:-  Linkages  for 
persons  In  this  target  group  are  therefore  to  be  found  on  ail  the 
charts  in  that  persons  in.- this 'target  group  will  meet  the'  definition 
of  at  least  one  other  target  group,  * 

’ . -■■■.-■  . . 

- UNDER-UTIL  IZEJD  NON-POOR  PERSONS,  Linkages  for  this  target  group  are' 
virtually  identical  to;  those  given  for  Disadvantaged  Adults' with' 
th^exception  of  the  programs,  listed  unde r Tr a Ining  and  Work 

( Experience,"  , Because  of  the  focus  of  training  resources'  qn,  .the  dis- 
advantaged In  Washington  ^tate#4  only  a smkll^  percentage  of  MDZA' 

Institutional  and  foJT  slots,  are  planned  for  this  target  groups;.  ^ ' 

, . - 4 ‘ 1 . " - . - " € 

% \ L . * L t . r ■ . - ^ 

For  each  of  the  target  groups^  listed  o*.}  the  followlng  chartsV  the  agency  (or, 

* In  a few  cases , agencies) -listed 'under  "Intake,  Screening!  ahd^  Coordination"  Is 

to  he  regarded  as  the  Linkage  Coordlnatltig  ^ency  for  the  pa  r ge t group  under 

consideration.  This*  agency  receives  referrals  ^ftoa  the  ,Tcilent  Spurces"  and 

provides  an  intake  and  screen ing  servlct  during  w^  ich^the  clleht  is  assisted  ip. 

defining  his  problem  and  working  out  ^ goal,  /Thei^,  cbxtsidering 

the  various  programs  or  services  available  t hr ough^feder al,  s-tate*  and  community 

resources the.  Linkage  Coordinating  Agency  devises  a^lan.  wherejby;  ithe;  client's 

goal  can  be  real  laed . Thijs  plan  may  involve  any  or  aj^pfj^he  following: 


L ~ ^ ~ T 1 ' ' . L , - r Ti 

- Counseling  and  testing  by  Linkage  COordinating'Agencyy 


— Referral  to  comminlW'  agencv  fof  asslstance  with  a speciaI  t>roblemi  , 
to  family  counseling  fox  resolution^  problem.  ; - 


.-k.'V 


- When  referred,  back  fr  om^nn^ity^  and  re  f er  ral  f ot  - . 

Basic  Education  ''dr- ■■ 

coun&e  1 lng  and  tr  a thing  aiiovattdfts  dutiiik  this-pfiase  if  :lndicatedand  ■ 
authorised),  ■ ; - '='  ■ ^ ‘ ''  ; - r"  ■ - ■ 1 : “■ " -■  ■'  ,J ' 


..  . v^.. 

■'  . <’  'L  .i  '■  ■■ .. ^ 


- Reass  es  t by  Llx^ge  cdf^dlnat;  ing  ^^ney  et:  ct^ie t lon  of  a^^  t d 

determine  •the  neit  Jappro^hiaieTeefv.icei  ^i'/e^--;j6b  referral,  skill:  : '*  * 

training*  . 

' - Referral  to  tsra inixig v such  as^MDTA,-  iSTob;  Gq rpja,'  dr  ^ thdr t r VV 
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F.  Relationship  of  Area  CAMPS  Flan  to  Special  Programs  of  Interagency  Planning 
'and  Coordination* 

p 1 I h 

None*  There  are  no  such  programs  in  the  Balance  of  SLate  Area*  See 
comment  for  this  section  on  page  5* 


G* ' Community  Involvement : 

In  terms  of  development  of  the  CAMPS  _-plsn,  the  principal  role  of'  employers, 
labor  organ! eat ions,  agriculture  representatives,  and  tbs  public  is  through 
their  representation  on  Manpower  Advisory  Committees  throughout  the  state*. 
Part  of  /their  advisory,  .role  is  directed^  toward  the.  activities  of  the  various 
coordinating  coemittees*  ,Ia  several,  communities  in  the  bal^ice"l5f “state-  area , 
advisory  and  coordinating1  committees  liold  periodic  joint  Hge  tings  at  vhicK  the 
advisory  cqmai^tee  is  kept  informed  .of  the  development  of  GAMES  planning  and 
participates  in  discussion  regarding  its  implementation*. 

Indian  Reservation  representatives  sit  on  CAMPS  coordinating  committees  so 
their  role  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  manpower  rpr°g£ams  is  direct* 
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Participating  Agencies  and  Karos  of  Representatives  ' 


Bureau  of  ApprenU  ceship  and  Training 

.1.  T,,  Switzer,  Acting  State  Supervisor 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

William  * lurdoch,  Director 

Seattle  S^iployront  Assistance  Office 

Miss  Irene  Kay,  Epployment  Assistance  Officer 

iJeotem  Washington  Indian  Agency 

V,  D,  Civil  Service  Commission 

John  KoreslcL,  Chief  Staffing  Operations 
Interagency  Hoard  of  ISxaminers 

3- 

Depart’ cut  oC  Agriculture 

J>.  Donohue  Cullen,  King  County  Supervisor 
■ ■nrmer 1 s -Home  Administration 
George  Porter,  Snohomish  Co*  Supervisor 
farmer's  Home  Administration 

Iteoncmiie  Development  Administration 

Kenneth  E.  Latcholla,  Economic  Development 
Representative 

H 

i hi'jployment  ^Security  Department 

J.  Jehnston,  Jr,,  Seattle  Local  Office  Manager 

Jack  Martin,  iSverett  Local  Office  ifanagor 

t * ■ 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Robert  rni^iueson.  Equal  Opportunity  Officer 
northwest  Area  Office 

Lode!  f'-ity  Program 

T 3aac  Tope,  Assistant  Planning  Coordinator, 
Employment/Economic  Developinent 
Seattle  ffodel  City  Program 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
* Harry  Carle,  Executive  Director 

Conrmnity  Action  Council  of  Snohomish  County 
” Clayton  Harrell,  JJeputy-  Directbi , “CEP 

Sea,  tie -King  County  Economic  Opportunity  Board 


Public  Assistance  Department 

Maurice  Anders  o^,  Snohomish  County  A<tninistrator 

Louise  Brogan,  King  County  Employment  Coordinator 

City  of  Seattle 

Edward  ■>,  Singlcr,  Assistant  to  the  Mayor  far  Manpower 


^0  . ^ 


JJU^L  U 

_ ^ J&J. 
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Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division 

'/Ivfiinl  Ostlinc,  District  Supervisor 
. mohomish  County 

John  dpencer,  tan-  County  Assistant  Supervisor 

Vocations l/Technical  Education 

l*!dwfircl  lichierberl*  Director  oX  Grants 
arid  lYoposal  Activities 
^cattle  Oanununity.  College 

ficor-e  Da  Kill,  Associate  Dean  of  Occupational 

Mueation,  Hollo vue  Community  College 

Paul  Ihrlton,  Coordinator  of  Vocational  and 

Technical  Pro**rams,  ^verett-^Jdnwnds  Community  Alleges 

-'coxve  i).  dorr.  Assistant  Dean,  Continuing  Education 

an? Occupational  Program 

Highland  Community  College 

\rthur  A.  Him  tie,  Coordinator  Vocational  Education 
Creen  Ilivcr  Community  College 
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o 


1,  Table  I - Federal  Ft  197U 


# This  table  lists  the  enrollment  opportunities  (persons  to  be 
served)  for  each  federally  assisted  nanxcaer  progran  in  the  ^ 
Seattle  -Everett  Metropolitan  Area.  This  is  on  area  tabulation 
:>ased  on  information  provided  by  the  State  C4.d?3  Coaimttee.  . 

m-  ■ 

? - Tablp  II  - Federal  Carryover  Programs  from  previous  Fiscal  Xears, 

This  table  lists  (to  the  extent  known)  the  type  and  quantity 
i of  services  which  will  be  available  in  FI  1J?T1  -from  unutilised 
L*TC  1970,  and.  FY  1962_funda*_  _ 

3,  Table  ITI  - Won-Federal  Manpower  Programs  FI  1971.  - 

■fliis  table  lists  the  manpower  programs  to  be  available, xro^ 
non-federal  sources,  i,e#/ funded  entirely  by  State,  local 
government,  non-profit  organisations,  or  private  sources. 

- Oily  those  community  agencies  that  provide  a clearly  identi- 
fiable manpower  service  'have,  been  included,- 


l 

/ 


\ 
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TA8LE  I 

FEDERAL  FY  1971  PROGRAMS 


Rev*  9/30/70 


3 


Program 
H sine 


Employment 
Service 
Title  III 
Activity 


Description 


Services  related  to  employment  for 
sll  person*  seeking  or  needing  the 
services* 


Activities  Include  outreach,  recep- 
tion and  intake,  application  taking 
end  Interviewing,  counseling,  test- 
ing, job  development,  selection  end 
referral  to  training  (programs  fund- 
ed from  other,  sources),  placement, 
occupational  and  industrial  analysis, 
compiling  and  disseminating  labor  are  l 
information,  test  development  and 
community  services* 

■P 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  employability 
development  and  placement  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  unemployment 
insurance  claimants  that  ere  not 
job-ready*  Priority  Is  given  to 
veterans. 


Funds 


$3,277,069 

(estimated 


Humber  of 
Persons 


Total  number' 
of  persons 
forecast  to 
be  served) 
including  both 
disadvantaged 
and  non-die- 
advantaged* 


Work  Incentive 
Program  (WIN) 


Provide  manpower  services  of  Employ- 
ment. Se curitjr-and-training-in  con- 
( Program  Funds  J nection  with  Joint  Venture  of 

Employment  Security  and  Public 
Assistance  to  achieve  habilitation 
or  rehabilitation  of  the  Public 
Assistance  recipient. 

Provide  child  care,  transportation, 
physical  examinations,  extra  cloth- 
ing, glasses,  dentures  ,‘  plua  physical 
examinations  for  ctiil^n  of  WIN 
enrollees  in  day  care, banters* 


$1,032 70 
80?  Fed. — 
20£  State 


1,399 


Work  Incentive 
Program  (VBJ) 
(PA  Support  to 
Trainees) 


$ 6?l*,6b3 
75*  Fed. 
25*  State 


1*39? 


0JT/ta)TR 

"(Special: 


Optical) 


Provides  training  end  employment  in 
entry 


$ U9,680 


56 


upgrading  training  and  employment  for 
underemployed , Provides  for  reim- 
bursement, on  contract  basis,  of 
additional  employer  \osts  attribut- 
able to  this  programA 


003^ 


TABLE  I (Cant) 
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Program  1 

Name 

¥ 

Description 

Funds 

Humber  of 
Persons 

DVR 

Rehabilitation  Services!  Counseling, 

Federal 

6,057 

Division  of 

medical  and  psychological  examine.- 

$2,868,782 

Vocational 

tions,  physical  restoration,  pros- 

State 

1 

Rehabilitation 

J 

the tics,  job  training,  personal 
adjustment  training,  maintenance, 
transportation,  occupational  tools 
and  equipment.  Selective  placement 
and  followup.  i 

$1,229,389 

META 

Provide  Institutional  skill  training 
either  in  elaseroom  or  on  individual 

$1,006,660* 

i 

referral.  Provide  other  training 
such  as  basic  education  and  upgrading. 
Provide  allowances  to  trainee. 

*This  .allocation  has  been  distributed 
as  follows* 

($613,963) 

Individual  Referral 

m 

Classroom,  Part-time  and  Other 

($ti72,697) 

JOB  CORPS 

Trains  hard  core  unemployed  youth  be- 

1 ■"  g 

tuesETthe  ages  of  16  and  22~who  are 
out  of  school.  *-1  residential  type 
program,  it  includes  basic  education, 
vocational  skille  and  social  respon- 

INA 

HI* 

aibiUtiM. 

* 

p 

Bureau  of 
Indian  Affaire. 
1 Vocational 

Institutional  training  in  various 
occupations 

i 

$15,000 

15  . 

Training  Program 

i ■ *- 

■ 

* 

’ 

- 

- : 

' . 'c 

- 
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Funds 


#9,300 


Provide  jobs  for  unemployed  adults, 
mainly  in  rural  areas  in  projects 
to  improve  or  beautify  the  area 
served* 


Provides  training  and  employment  in  p2, 305,100  - 
entry  skills  for  unemployed,  and 
upgrading  training  and  employment  for 
underemployed* 

Provides  for  reimbursement,  on 
contract  basis,  of  additional 
employer  costs  attributable  to  this 
program* 


Provides  useful  work  .and  training 
and  basic  education  where  needed* 


Provide  part  time  employment  and 
useful  work  experience 


Provide  part  time  employment  and 
useful  experience* 


provide  on  the  job  training  and  jobs 
leading  to  career  opportunities  in 
health,  education,  welfare!  and 
neighborhood  redevelopment* 

# All  flew  Careers  slots  for  Kirtg- 
Snohomish  Counties  are  included  in 
CEP  planning* 


,'it.ate  ) 

Apprenticeship 

Program 


Provides  for  the  development,  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  apprentice- 
ship  and  other  forms  of  training  in 
industry - 


^68,100 


$302,600 


$$IS,08Q 


Number  of 
Persons  . 


18 


768 


136 


hZl 


1657 


Accessions 

1000 


32o6 
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Program 

Name, 

Description 

f 

Funds 

Number  of 
Persons 

Concentrated 

Employment 

Program 

(CEP) 

A manpower  program  with  a unified  de- 
liver? system  combining  the  optimum 
mix  of  resources  into  a single 
project*  See,  Seotion  F 

$2,060,000 

1350*. 

*The  anticipated  breakdown  of  persona 
to  be  served  is  as  follows  t 
Direct  employment  after  Intensive 
Job  orientation 

Basic  Education  and/or  Vocational 
Training 

New  Career*  ' 

Operation  Mainstream 

- ---  - 

(552) 
(611* ) 

<88 

Model  Cities 

A comprehensive  and  coordinated 
attack  on  social  , economic  and 
physical  problems, to  Improve  the 
environment  and  welfare  of  Its 
target  population*  See  Section  F* 

NOt 

applicable 

1100#* 

1 

* 

**  Jobs  generated  by  Model  Cities 
operations*  Many  of  these  persons 
wiH  need~training  and/or  supple- 
mental  services  in  addition  to 
placement;  and  through  CEP  and  tySSS 
will  be  channeled  into  the  other 
programs  in  Table  T* 

1* 

I*" 

* 

Seattle  Oppor- 
tunities Indus- 
trialization 
Center  (SOIC) 

1 j 

i1 

* 

A skill  center  providing  basic  work 
orientation,  education  and  occupa- 
tional training*  See  Seotion. F* 

***  SOIC  direct  intake  only*  SOIC  "■ 
will  also  train  6U|  of  the 
individuals  served  through  CEP 

$ 908(736 

£(50  **# 

F 

■ + 

1 1 
' -P 

► 1 1 
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federal  carryover  programs  from  previous  FISCAL  tears 


r “ 1 

Program 

Name 

Description 

Funds 

Number  of  . 
Persons 

ojt/mdta 

Provides  training  and  employment  in 
entry  skills  for  unemployed,  and 
upgrading  training,  and  employment 
for  underemployed* 

Provides  for  reimbursement,  on 
contract  basis,  of  additional  em- 
ployer costs  attributable  to  this 

F 

$29,700* 

73 

program* 

9 

Sewage  Treatment 

MDTA-OJT  training  coupled  with  in- 

F 

' 

J’lant  operator 

stitutional  classroom  and  laboratory 

* 

Trainiprj-Fe  der&l 

training  for  improvement  of  tech* 

■ 

'iatcr  ollution 
Control  Admin* 

nical  and  manual  skills  of  existing 
sewage  treatment  operating  personnel 

$1^0,822* 

20 

(FWPCA) 

r 

f ■ 

labile  Service 

l^rovide  preroaaent  employment  for  the  , 

5^11,213* 

165-iHHt 

Careers 

disadvantaged  in  public  service 

| 1 

Operation 

agencies  and  stimulate  upgrading  of 
current  public  sector  employees- 

Provide  jobs  for  unemployed  adults. 

$ 38,000* 

20 

? tains  tream 

mainly  in  rural  areas  in  projects 
to  improve  or  beautify  the  area 
served* 

* 

Supplemental 

Provide  unemployed  recent  graduates 

$1,131,173* 

1 

325. 

Training  and 

of  manpower  programs  vlth  Interim 

Employment 
* Program  (STEP) 

work  experience  and  training  to  main- 
tain skills- 

- 

. Ji 

. 1 

■ 

* 

4 

•l 

* FT  &tO  ■ * 

- 

1 1 

**  FY  1969 

55  of  these  training  opportunities 

J'‘ 

- — 

will  be  for  upgrading. 

1 

* F 

" -i... 

■ 
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Program  Marne  Operating  Agency 


TABLE  HI 


NQK-FEJDEftAi  MKPC/.'EP*  P,.0GRAfiS  - FV  71’ 


Program  Description 


The  persons  se 
only  such  as  re 
assistance  for 

Bishop  Lewis 
House 
Pioneer  Fellow- 
ship 

Dalton  House 
Guerin  House 


r ire 


of 


d column  for  many 
ferral  to  or  employing 
very  (short  period. 


Funds 


these  agencies  includes  individuals  who  receive  temporary 
ut  on  Jobs  of  very  short  duration  or  rehab  Hit  it  ion  and/or 
Temporary  services  are  identified  in  the  progr; 


Church  and  volun- 
tary members. 


Cedar  Httls'Al 
. coholiJm  Treal 
ment  Center 


Compass  Center 
(Lutheran) 


Functions  as  & graduated  system  of  recovery 
for  homeless  male  alcoholics;  reception  cen- 
ter * diagnostic  screening*, motivation  and 
holding  residence 


- Boaj*d  of  Kitig*  Co< 
r-  Cow  lies  loners 


Chun  :hes  (non-de- 
noaimtional  ser- 
vices) in  coopera- 
tion irith  the  City 
of  Seattle 


Efstside  Hand! 
cappers 


Society  for  Excep- 
tional Children 


*ERJC 


am  descript i 

Fees  & 
donations 


Provide  in-treatment *~care*  diagnostic  and 
medical  evaluat ion,  and  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation services  to  adult  males 
(court  committed). 

i 
1 

Provide  social  service  to  all  single  men; 
emergency  assistance.  Group  therapy  for  skid 
row  types.  'Temporary  Job  placement.  Tem- 
porary service* 


A program  of  Work  opportunity  and  social  ex- 
perience for  handicapped  persons  age  18  to  30 
most  of  whom  are  severely  mentally  retarded- 
not  being  served  in  any  other  way  or  by  any 
other  program. 


Humber  of 
Persons 

services 
financial 
bn  column* 


1000 


Seattle  Cl 
King  County 
& State 


DOH*operatitig 
income , dona- 
tions , City 
appropriation 


TKjN*soclsty 
donations* 
sales  *metnbeij- 
ships. 


360 


1*500 


Hi 


vb 
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NON -FEDERAL  KAHPCL’ER 


PilOGJlAKS  - FY  71 


Program  Description 


Fellowship  of 
Christian  Urban 
Service  (FOCUS) 


Methodist  churches  |A  referral  agency,  place  for  drop-in  courb 
(b)  in  Central  Area  seling.  Mental  health  program  for  former 

patients  of  state  institutions 


Goodwill  Indus-  Goodwill  Ind . of 
tries  America,  Inc*  and 

National  Assn,  of 
Sheltered  Workshops 
non-profit  agency 


Provides  employment  t training  ( and  rehabili- 
tation for  handicapped  and  older  workers  in 
a sheltered  workshop - Temporary  and  permanent 
service . 


Indian  Center 


American  Indian 
Women's  ^Service 
League 


Job!  Therapy,  Inc).  Voluntary  Agency 

'i 


Provides  a center  for  social*  educational* 
and  recreational  activities  for  American  In- 
dians. Indians  from  reservations  make 
scheduled  tour  of  local  industries  for  voca- 
tional employment  information. 

* 

i 

involves  the  community  in  the  rehabilitation 

I of  offenders  through  a man-to-man  sponsorship 
program  and  job  service,  for  young  men  bhe 
State  Reformatory  and  State  Correctional  Cen- 
ter. 


1 


J. 


Lighthouse  foi: 
the  Blind*  Inc* 


Affiliated  bh 
National  Industries 
for  the  01  ini 


■ 

To  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  and  well 
being  of  the  blind*  and  to  maintain  a work- 
shop to  make  the  blind  self-supporting. 


Funds 

Number  of 
Persons 

Contributioi 

is  125 

of  churches 
and  indi- 
viduals 

Self-suppor' 

- 3?5  job  sta- 

;  ing . i 

■ 

tion 

1X33  r A 

workshop 
360  Disad' 
vantaged 
Id  Hdcp. 
Placements 

UGN  and  do- 

200 

nation 3 

Membership- 

300 

donations 

Contribution^ 

i 

100  blind 

and  product  ; 

20  other 

sale 

hdcp. per- 
sona 

o 

^ERjt 
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Millionaire  Club 

End.  ! 


florthjwest  Center 
for  the  Retarded 


Program  Name 


'lone 

trie 


er  Indue' 
s,  Inc. 


tehalpilitat  ion 
Center  for  In- 
jured workers. 


Operating  Agency 


Voluntary  Agency 
(charity) 


King  Coupty  Chapter 
Wash.  Assn,  for  Re- 
tarded Children 
(WARC) 


Self-sustaining 


•State  Dept,  of  labor 
and  Industries 


Program  Description 


Provide3  emergency  assistance;  meals,  clothing 
employment  service  for  men  (day  workers  who  do 
housework,  yard  work,  and  similar  tasks). 
Temporary  service 


To  give  day  training  to  trainable  mentally  re- 
tarded persons  from  3 to  60  yjars  of  age; 
training  in  basic  skills  and  occupational 
trairiing  in  Seattle  Public  Schools  or  in  shel- 
tered workshops.  Also  training  program  for 
persons  with  special  problems  of  retardation. 


A vocational  rehabilitation  workshop  to  pro- 
vide employmet.*,  and  on-the-job  training  oppor- 
tunities for  society  for  selected  residents! 
those  with  prison  record,  a probationary  crim- 
inal charge,  An  alcoholic  addiction  with  or 
without  criminal  implications.  Goal:  to  become 
acceptable  for  employment  in  private  industry. 


donations 


A center  for  the  physical  restoration  of  work- 
ers with  job  related  injuries,  primarily  those 
with  neurological  or  orthopedic  disorders}  oc- 
cupational therapy;  vocational  guidance, 
placement  service. 


Funds 


Supported  b 
Seattle  Pub 
Schools,  St< 
Dept,  of  In 
stitutions, 
donations  & 
income. 


Approximately 
5>0  jobs  per 
day. 

11|U,0Q0  meals 
per  year. 

j:ll*3  in  Seattl 
Public  Sehoolfe 
UO  In  shelter}* 
ed  workshops. 
21  in  special 
programs • 


Subcontract! 
from  Boeing 
and  other 
private  in- 
dustry 


Premiums 
from  Work- 
men^ Compen- 
sation In- 
surance 


Number  of 
Persons 


175 


1100 


L'adi; 


! «-N 
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Program  Home  ' 


Ronald  Hall 


St.  Ivincent  da 
Paul  Society 

r 

i 


Salvation  Army 


Seattle ' Urban 
league 


Operating  Agency 


’n^s-Ksch,  Inc  * 
a non-profit,  non- 
sectarian  Corp. 


Catholic  Agency 


Voluntary  agency 
governed  under  the 
authority  of  the 
Salvation  Army 


Affiliated  with 
National  lM>an  Leag 


South  King  .Coun  b 
Activity  Center 


organisation 


Program  Description 


funds 


Provides  a home  for  exprisoners  on  the  road 
from  prison  to  the  community;  help  given  in 
preparing  for  and  finding  employment. 


Provide  assistance,  employment,  counseling 
to  resident  and  transient  families  and  in- 
dividuals! Salvage  Bureau  provides  employment 
for  those  vho  cannot  compete  in  industry. 
Temporary  and  permanent  service# 


Social  service  and  rehabilitative  opportunity 
for  alcoholic  men  and  other  unfortunate  men; 
meals,  lodging,  clothing,  medical  care,  and 
work  therapy  (spot  jobs).  Provide  and  secure 
temporary  jobs.  Temporary  and  permanent  ser- 
vice. 


Regular  on-go inf  program  to  place  minority 
ue  persons  with  sk  11s. 


Fees  and 
Donations 


Donations, 
legac ies, 
salvage 
sales 


UGN,  fees, 
and  contri- 
butions 


iy  'Vivate  non-profit  Promote  and  implement  a program  of  vocational 

education,  work  opportunity  and  social  exper- 
iences for  the  trainable  mentally  retarded, 
age  16  and  up*  who^are  not  able  to  qualify 
for  other  programs. 


i 


UGN  and 
membership 


Contribu- 
tions .State 
Epton  Bill 


Number  of 
Persons 


200 


UOO 


3000 


360 


50 


• M 

* ro 


O 

ERIC 


V006 


TABLE  PI (Pont,) 

KOM-FEOEftAL  MAMPO/ea  PROGRAMS  - FY  71 


Program  Name 


Operating  Agency 


Program  Description 


Funds 


Number  of 
Persons 


The  Frye  (Hotel } Private 


Union-  Gospel 
Mission 


Churches -tfni  on  Gos- 
pel Mission  Assn,, 


United  Cerebral  private  non-profit 


Palsy  Assn. 


Young  -Women1  s 
Christian  Assn. 
(YHCA) 


Summer  Youth 

Activities 

Committee 


Organization 


Voluntary  Agency 


Public  Agency 


A haven  for  patients  discharged  from  mental 
hospitals  - an  open  door  policy  to  help  the 
person  make  the  adjustment  to  the  outside 
working  world j and  then  help  them  to  find 
other  jobs.  Average  stay  2 months. 


Temporary  labor  for  homeless  men  in  order  to 
earn  boardj  roomj  clothes  while  seeking  em- 
-plcymert.  Also  full-time  work  program  for 
handicapped.  Temporary  and  permanent-  ser- 
vices , 


Provide  sheltered  warfcsh  p employment  for  cere 
bral  palsied  and  other  severely  handicapped 
adults;  on-the-job  training  and  evaluation;  a 
work  program  geared  to  individual  abilities. 


Some  contri- 
butions! 
otherwise 
private 
funds 


2000 


Individuals 

and 

Churches 


-H 

rrox*.  1*0- 
transients 
a day  on  spot 
jobs.  15-20 
full  time. 


- U&N  and 
money  earns; 
from  work 
projects 


155  - 175 


Career  Referral  Center-project  which  gives  in-j 
formation  on  opportunities  for  mature  women. 


Operates  “PITCH  XN1*  a city  wide  program  of 
recreation1!  education  and  employment!  educa- 
tion and  employment  for  youth  for  the  summer! 
In  the  summer  in  cooperation  with  NYC!  NABj 
VISES  and  Seattle  Public  Schools. 


UGNjMember* 
ships^  En- 
dowments 


City  and 
County  ap- 
propriation* 
Donations 
voluntary 
staffing 


70 


1*500 


TA3LS  nyCont.) 

NON -FEDERAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  - FV  71 


Program  Nome 


Operating  Agency 


Program  Description 


Funds 


Number  of 
Persons 


Washington  In- 
surance Council 


2lt  Insurance 
Companies 


| 

Everett  Rescue 
Mission 


Goodwill 

Industries 


A pilot  program  to  provide  tuition  and  mater- 
ial to  train  under-employed  persons,  from  the 
Seattle  Central  Area  to' become  insurance  exam- 
iners, underwriters  and  claims  adjusters. 


SHQHOtfXSH  COUNT! 


Washington 

Insurance 

Council 


20 


Voluntary  Agency 


Transient  care  for  men  of  all  ages  - meals, 
lodging,  clothing,  counseling*  Capacity  111  men 
femporaty  service* 


Goodwill  Industrie 
of  America,  Inc* 


esjCharitable  non-profit  organization— Work  ad- 
justment it  training*  Rehabilitation,  jobs  for 
landicappedi  Sheltered  workshop  assistance  and 
advice*  Temporary  service* 


omish  County  Community  Action 


SnoTi 

Legal  Aid 


Salvation  Army 


Snot  omish  County  Voluntary 
Center  for  the 
Handicapped 


Council 


International  Sal- 
vation Army 


Legal  assistance  and  counseling  to  indigent 
persons*  Temporary  service* 


Contribution 
Donations 
Churches 


Self- 

supporting 


37? 


I.NJL 


Donated  serv 
No  expense 


200 


Private  charities*  Family  counseling  and  relie 
transient  counseling  .and  relief,  loath  work, 
nissing  persons,  employment  service,  temporary 
service  * 


fork  training  & evaluation-sheltered  industry- 
Extended  employment*  Recreational  program -Job 
Placement,  Permanent  type  (some  temporary)* 


^Contribution?,  21*00 


(JGN.  Endow- 
ments 


Contribution  ? 
UGH,  sales  of 
goods  & ser- 
vice* 


6?  Fermanei  t 
3?  Temporary 


ERIC 


TABLE  HKcorrb.) 

NON -FEDERAL  jWJPfe-'Efl  PROGRAHS  - FY  71 


» ; 

Program  Name 

| 1 

i 

Operating  Agency 

Program  Description 

| h 

1 1 

Funds 

— 

- Number  of 
Persons 

St*Viijcent  de  f 

Roman  Catholic 

Salvage  bureau  - charity  information 

Contribution 

S 375 

Pai^l  | 

Archdiocese 

Pickup  salvage* 

Salvage  & ■ 

l 

1 

1 

remporaiy  assistance* 

Diocese  Fund 

1 i" 

Victoria  Ranch, 

Private  Agencies 

Residential  Center  tor  mentally  retarded 

Fees,  MS, 

75 

Inc; 

adolescents  and  adults.  Occupational  training. 

1WR,  SDPA 

■ 

’ 

work  evaluation.  Skills  assessment.  Permanent 

Contribu- 

¥  1 

3| 

3 

: 

service 

tions 

) 

i Volar 

J h 

ijtears  of 

Rational  Volunteers 

Emergency  assistance.  Men's  dormitory  - 

DON, Salvage 

I18OO  cases 

Ameri 

.da 

Family  welfare-Thrift  Store-Youth  work,  ' 

Sales 

8l90  person: 

Children's  summer  camp 

remporary  Service 

- 

a 

t 

■ 

h 

* 

KING-SNOHOHISH  COMBINED 

NAB/J 

OBS 

Rational  Alliance 

A program  to  provide  jobs  for  disadvantaged 

NAB 

700 

! 

! ’ j 

of  Business  Hen 

workers.  Employers  will  hire  first  and  then 

Employers  - 

J 

provide  training  and  supportive  services  at 

! 1 

l 

l 

, J 

1 f 

J 

! i 

■ 

1 

. i 

j 

i 

■ 

¥ 

employer  expense* 

■ 

i • 

1 i 

* 

o 


SECTION  B 


PROGRAMS  IN  RELATION  TO  TARGET  POPULATION 


The  target  populations  are  defined  in  Section  G of  Part  A of  this  Plan;  pages 
10  through  16*  In  most  instances  a clear  image  of  the  characteristics  of  each 
group  can  be  obtained  by  reading  the  first  paragraph  or  first  few  sentences 
under  the  target  group  heading*  Minority  groups  are  not  identified  in  the 
target  populations  because  the  services  performed  by  all  agencies  involved  are 
applicable  to  all  disadvantaged  persons  in.  each  target  group  and^it  is  not 
possible  in  most  instances  to  apportion  the  distribution  of  funds  or  services 
to  the  ethnic  groups* 

1*  Table  17  - Target  Populations  and  Objectives 

This  table  lists,  in  order  of  priority,  the  target  populations, 
their  estimated  size  and  for  each  target  population,  specifies 
the  manpower  objectives  for  the  coming  year  and  the  number  and 
proportion  to  be  served* 

The  estimated  else  of  the  target  population  as  shown  on  this  table 
are  the  same  as  indicated  in  Part  A of  this  plan*  During  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  preparation  of  Part  A,  due  to 
economic  conditions  in  this  are*,  most  of  these  target  populations 
have  greatly  increased  in  size*  This  would  particularly  apply  to 
the  target  groups  Disadvantaged  Unemployed  Adults,  Disadvantaged 
Unemployed  Youth  and  Public  Assistance  Recipients* 

2*  Table  V - Manpower  Activities 

This  table,  for  each  target  population  separately,  lists  the  man- 
power services  that  are  planned  for  Fiscal  fear  1971* 


me 


I* 


TABLE  IV 

TARGET  POPULATIONS  ANO  OBJECTIVES 


T&r$et  Sr^up 


Est I mated 
Size 


Manpower  Objective® 


No,  to 
be  Served 


Per  cent  to 
be  Served 


King 

Area 


Snohomish 


237,500  1/ 


A - 


B 

C 

D 

E 


Number  of  registered  * individuals  forecast 
to  receive  some  employability  development 
service  in  FT  1971.  ■■ 

Forecast  to  be  counseled. 

Forecast  to  be  tested. 

Forecast  to  be  enrolled  in  training. 
Forecast  to  be 'placed  (non-agricultural) 
(B,  Ct'D,  and  B Include  duplications,  and 
all  are  included  in  A) 


A 

B 

O 

D 

E 


63,352 

4,254 

7,559 

3,076 

15,640 


1/  From  State  ?lan  of  Serrice  Exhibit  C.  Includes  Poor  and  Non-Poor , 


27X 


ERIC 


REV  9/30/70 


03  Go 


TABLE  IV 


TAKGET  POPULATIONS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


1 




| 

1 

E$t imated 

No.  to 

Per  cent  to 

Target  Group 

Size 

Manpower  Objectives 

be  Served 

be  Served 

F 

!|  r 

Dis  advantaged 

611*2 

Employment  securing  assistance  including 

2316 

28. 

Unemployed  Adults 

training,  supportive  services,  referral  to 

j 

1 

i 

i 

jobs,  employment  orientation  and  follow-up 

1 

Disadvantaged 

3658 

Employment  securing  assistance  including 

*wrr  1 

UuSJf 

Unemployed  Touth 

training,  supportive  services,  referral  to 

J 

| i 

jobs,  employment  orientation,  apppenticeiihip 

1 1 

I ! 

1-i  i 5 

‘ Reservation 

920 

Assist  Indians  to  attain  a status  of  economic 

15 

i.e 

Indians 

r 

j 

independence  through  employment 

Phyjsicslly 

12 , COO 

Rehabilitation,  preparation  and  job  placement 

6o57 

,fc7.3f 

Emotionally  &r  * ■ 

Socially  Disabled 

| 

■f  j 

■ 

Under  Utilized. 

36,100 

Work  training,  skill  improvement  and  upgrading 

165 

o.ss 

Podr  Persons  ] 

1 

: : 

f 

■p 

J 

Undler  Utilised  i 

io,5oo 

Work  training,  skill  imoprvement*  upgrading. 

65 

0,65* 

KO] 

ji  Poor  Persons 

J 

1 h j 

, Pe: 

peons  with  less 

60,691 

Reduction  of  illiteracy,  preparation  for  ; 

945 

1.6% 

th. 

an  5th  erode 

employraentj  training,  better  citizen  ship 

ac! 

lievement 

i 

P- 

, , ■ 

K j 

■ iii 

o 

-ERIC— 1 


■K 


4 


Oi/os/b  Aa* 


fl  J 
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TABLE  V 

MANPOWER  ACTIVITIES 


Target 

Group 


PuUic,  Assistance 
Recipients"-. 


Physically, 
Emotionally  Or 
Socially  Dis- 
abled : 


Service 

Provided 


Employa- 

bility 

Services 


Agency  or 
Prog  ram 


Number 

Served 


Suppor- 

tive 

Services 


Vocation 
al  Rehab 
illtatloi 


Work  Incentive 
Program  - WIN 
Employment 
Security  Dept. 


WIN* 

Dept . of 

Public 

Assistance 


State  Div.  of 

Vocational 

Rehabilitation 


J 


1399 


1399 


6057 


Fund 

Source 
& Amount 


State  20X 
Federal  SOX 
$1,032,470 


Descr ipt i on 


State  20Za 
Federal  SOX 
$674,643 


State  30X 
Federal  70X 
$4,098,171 


L 

Vocational  Assessment  Orien- 
tation * 

a.  program 

b.  Et^  jyabillty 
Basic  education,  GED, 
Vocational  training,  work 
experience,  QJT,  Placement, 
Follow  up. 

Child  care,  transportation, 
physical  examination,  extra 
clothing,  glasses,  dentures, 
plus  physical  examinations 
for  children  of  WIN  enrollees 
In  day  care  centers. 


Necessary  vocational  rehabi- 
litation services  for  job 
preparation. 


Funding 

Period 


FT  1971 


FT  1971 


FT  1971 


Prior- 

ity 


VD 

§ 


REV 


TABLE  V (cont) 

I 


0£/0£/6  AS* 


I 


-MANPOWER  ACTIVITIES 


Gi 

rget 

PP°P 

t 

Service 

Provided 

Agency  or 
Program 

\ -L 

Number 

Served 

‘ fund 

Sou  rce 
£>  Amount 

Desc  r i pt i on 

Funding 

Period 

Prior- 

ity 

J 

Disadvantaged 

unemployed 

Adults!  (cont) 

1 

1 

i 

"Jork 

. n5roerienc< 
and 

Drain  Dag 

19$ 

Federal 

$678,70li 

Provide  unemployed  recent 
graduates  of  manpower  pro- 
grams with  interim  work 
experience  and  training  to 
maintain  skills  * 

FI  1970 

1 

1 

: ^ 

j 

(Training 

and 

^rnploytaen' 

Public  Service 
Careers 

' 

72 

Federal 

"1180,91*7 

Provide  permanent  eiaployment 
in  public  service  agencies* 

FI  1970 

2 

*■ 

■ 

i 

I 

f 

1 K 

i 

(Training 

SOIC 

208 

Federal/ 

$377,ii89 

Counseling,  pre -employment 
orientation,  basic  education 
and  vocational  training* 

FT  1971 

1 

j 

flisadv 

■Jner.ip3 

Youth 

antaged 

oye£ 

Appren- 

ticeship 

'Training 

State 

Apprent ic eship 
Program 

1000  * 

V./.\ 

Training  in  skilled  trades 
and  crafts  through  apprentice- 
ship i. 

n/a 

¥ 

1 

-a  Toti 

Ol  X 

i 

i 

i 

1 number  o 
he  total. 

f prov1ecte< 

about  9 pei 

► 

Trailing 

. accessions  for' 
c<£nt  iri.ll  be  r.ie u 

1 k 

Job  Corps 

FI  1971 

hers  of 

\ 

111*. 

Cor  the  King 
the  target  g 

Federal/A-nt 
not  avail- 
able 

-Snohomish  Area.  Estimated 
roup* 

Residential  training  program 
including  basic  education, 
vocational  skills  and  social 
responsibilit les • 

FI  1971 

3 

! 

1 

1 

t 

1 

J 

r 

Jobs  eiid 
Training 

me 

iTut  of  school 

136 

Federal 

■3*68,100 

Provide  usefi  l work  and 
training  and  KsS’ie  education 
where.  needed* 

FI  1971 

1 

1 

1 1 

i 

i 

} 

k 

Jork  and 
^cperir'iic 

■ ’YC 

i In  school 

i*21 

Federal 

£302,600 

jhrovide  part  'dtne  ernlqynent 
and  useful  work-experience  * 

FI  1971 

1 

L 


I 

I ■ 

I 


REV  9/30/70 


KAt,?OWGR  ACTIVITIES 


REV  9/30/70 


* 
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TABLE  V (cont) 
MANPOWER  ACTIVITIES 


Target 

Group 


T)is  advant  aged 
Unemployed 
Vouth  (cont) 


Reservation 

Indians 


T'nder  Utilised 
Poor  Persons 


Under  Utilised 
I,' on-poor 
Versons 


Service 

Provided 

Agency  or 
Program 

s : 

Number 

Served 

fund 

Sou rce 
& Artiount_ 

Description 

Training 

JORS 

306 

& 

Federal 

!>922,oi;0 

ISPiploynent  and  on  the  job 
trainin',  both  entry  and 
upgrading.  Fnployer  reim- 
bursement for  cost  of  train- 
ing and  required  ‘supportive 

services. 

■« 

Training 

sole 

127 

Federal/ 

State 

$231,361* 

Counseling^  pre-employment 
orientation,  basic  education 
and  vocational  training. 

Vocational 

Training 

! BJA 

1$ 

Federal 

^,000 

Institutional  ['raining  in 
occupat i ons , supportive 
services,  referral  and 
placement* 

Training 

30IC 

1"5 

federal/ 

State 

$299,n 03 

Part  time  upgrading  slrf.ll 
training. 

Training 

Vi 

")TA-0JT 
AT^CA  Progran 

a h j 

20 

federal 

':'130,Q2Z 

0JT  anf  classrob1'!  training 
in  sewage  treats  nt  plant 

operations • * 

Upgrading 
Training  | 

Public  Service 
Careers 

16 

federal 

Am,  036 

Provide  upgradin:  training  to 
current  public  sector 
employees . 

funding 

Period 


n 1971 


ST  1971 


TI  1971 


FT  1971 

i 

■‘1C.  i970 
(Miration  of 
program  effort 
not  established} 

FY  1970 


Prior- 

ity 


REV  9/30/ 


Target 

Group 


Service 

Provided 


persons  with  les^  > -■  ^^lt 

than  3th  rp*atie  3asic 
achievement  | 3duca- 

tion 


Agency  or 
Program 


Number 

Served 


Supt  of  ^.blic 
Instruction 


TABLF  V (cont) 
MANPOWER  ACTIVITIES 

1 


Fund 

Source 
£.  Amount 


945 


rederal  - 
$146,652 
State: 
25,8$tj 


Description 


Funding 

Period 


Instruction  in  basic  skills* 
literacy,  coixnanication, 
arithmetic. 


?T  1971 


o 

ERIC 


Rev,  9/30/70 


25 


SECTION  C ESTABLISHING  PRIORITIES 

The  guidelines  for  the  preparation  of  this  plan  provide  that  the  area  committee 
should  Indicate  relative  urgency  and  need  with  in  each  target  gxoup  for  all  of  the 
activities  proposed  In  the  plan.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  labor 
market  in  the  area  together  with  the  limited  funds  available  for  manpower  programs 
has  created  a situation  In  which  the  need  for  all  programs  is  urgent.  However , 
should  there  be  any  immediate  reallocation  of  funds  present  circumstances  would 
make  it  desirable  to  assign  a lower  priority  to  certain  programs.  The  priorities 
of  activities  and  services  established  by  the  committee  are  listed  in  Section  B 
on  Table  V Manpower  Activities  beginning  on  page  20.  Although  such  priorities 
have  been  assigned  the  Seattle-Evereti  Metropolitan  Area  Manpower  Coordinating 
Committee  strongly  feels  that  any  reallocation  of  funding  should  be  referred  back 
to  tjie  area  cosanittee  for  action.  Reallocation  could  then  be  immediately  accom- 
plished in  accordance  with  t'  relative  urgency  of ■ programs  based  on  information 
available  to  the  committee  at  that  time. 

Lower  priorities  have  been  assigned  to  the  NAB/ JOBS,  MDTA/OJT,  and  the  Public 
Service  Careers  programs  because  the  present  shortage  of  jobs  in  the  private 
and  public  sector  would  make  any  expansion  of  these  programs  difficult  at  present. 
However,  a favorable  change  in  these  job  markets  would  create  a high  priority 
for  these  programs  as  they  provide  Immediate  employment  for  the  members  of  the 
target  groups  servea.  Ii.  assigning  a lower  priority  to  Public  Service  Careers 
we  are  referring  to  our  existing  programs  under  Plan  A - Employment  and  Upgrading 
In  State,  Counjcy  and  Local  Governments.  An  area  wide  program,  if  instituted, 
under  Plan  C - Hew  Careers  in  Human  Services  would  have  first  priority  as  it 
could  be  instituted  immediately  and  would  be  beneficial  to  the  target  groups  and 
the  economy, 

A lower  priority  has  been  assigned  to  Job  Corps  becai/ee  of  the  difficulties  in 
meeting  enrollment  requirements  on  this  program  as  presently  structured.  Should 
a near  or  inner  city  Job  Corps  Center  be  established  in  the  area  it  is  the  present 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  a higher  priority  would  then  be  assigned  to. Job 
Corps. 

* 

SECTION  P EVALUATION  OF  RESOURCES  13  RELATION  TO  NEEDS 

Table  VI  - Proportion  Qf  Target  Groups  Served  and  Additional  or  alternative 
services. 

This  table  lists  the  estimated  proportion  of  each  target  population  whose  needs 
will  be  met  by  the  activities  and  .services  planned  for  FY  I97i»  It  also  describes 
the  type  and  scope  of  additional  or  alternative  services  that  should  be  provided 
in  the  near  future  .to  adequately  alleviate  the  target  population  problems. 

The  percent  of  persons  served  are  based  on  the  size  of  the  target  population  as 
lndicsted  In  Part  A of  the  plan.  Duting  the  period  which  has  elapsed  Since  the 
preparation  of  Part  A,  due  to  economic  conditions  in  the  area,  many  of  their  target 
populations  have  greatly  increased  in  size  and  the  need  for  additional  or  alter- 
native services  therefore  exceeds  that  reflected  by  the  percentage  shown. 

For  a detailed  statement  as  to  the  manpower  services  needed  by  the  target  populations 
in  the  Seat tie- Everett  Metropolitan  Area  iefer  to  the  narrative  in  Section  G,  Part 
A,  of  our  Manpower  Plan, 


LL6K 


TABLE  VI 


It 


PROPORTION  OF  TARGET  GROUPS  SERVED  AND  ADDITIONAL  DR  ALTERNATE  SERVICES 


Ta  rget 
Group 


Per  cent 
Se rved 


Additional  or  Alternate  Services 


All  prospective 
users  of  the 
Training  and  Employ* 
went  Service,  fi*om 
the  total  need 
shown  in  the.  State 
Plan  of  Service  for 


27ft  of 
total  need 
is  fore- 
cast to 
receive 
some 
service* 


50  additional,  ES  positions  have  been  requested  irt  the  TL  1971  budget.  To  be 
properly  trained  and  utilised,  this  number  of  new  employees  would  have  to  be 
phased  in*  over  a period  of  up  to  2li  months. 

VJhile  these  positions  would  cover  a broad  spectrum  of  ES  activity,  emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  applicant  assessment  and  job  development  and  placement. 


FT  1971. 


This  is  hot  meant  to  indicate  that  the  additional  staff  could  alleviate  all 
the  target  populations*  problems,  but  does  represent  the  estimate  of 
additional  resources  that  could  be  utilized  by  the  Employment  Service  in  the 
foreseeable  future  to  aid  in  serving , employment  needs. 


Residents  of 
Target'  Areas 
Seattle  CEP 
Model  Cities 


See- entry  for  this  target  group  on  tr ble  IV.  Services  provided  to  this 
group  are  enumerated  below  under  the  irget  groups  defined  by  characteristics. 


Pqblic  Assistance 
Recipients 


10. 5:  > 


Increase  funding  so  as  to  adequately  serve  the  balance  of  this  target 
population.  Emphasis  should  be  directed  towards  the  treat  unmet  need  for 
child  care  to  serve  the  AFDC  parent.  Afternoon  care  for  lUie  school  child 
and  night  shift  child  care  are  needed.  The  lew  literacy  rate  of  recent 
immigrants  has  created  a greater  need  for  basic  education.  , 


D isadvan t aged 
Unemployed  Adults 


28.  L; 


A substantial  increase  in  funding  so  as  to  be  able  to  adequately  serve  the 
balance  of  this  target  group.  I»arger  training  allowances  so  as  to  make 
possible  the  development  of  programs  that  vdll  attract  the  male  head  of 
household.  Supportive  services  such  as  transportation,  child  care,  medical 


o 

ERIC 


* 


TABLE  VI 


PROPORTION 

OF  TARGET  groups  served  and  additional  or  alternate  services 

Target 

Group 

Per  cent  1 

* 

Served 

Additional ^or  Alternate  Services 

care,  legal  services,  and  no  re  intensive  followup  should  be  built  into 
training  projects  so  as  to  lessen  absenteeism  and  dropouts.  Sending  is  also 
: needed. 

Disadvantaged 
Unemployed  Youth 

J 

*■ 

* 

: 

UuS# 

The  additional  or  alternative  services  described  above  for  disadvantaged  adults 
are  also  appropriate  for  this  target  group.  In  addition  there  is  a need  for 
programs  to  prevent  high  school  dropouts.  More  vocational  training  at  the  , 

secondary  school  level  would  be  beneficial.  GED  training  should  be  possible 
under  MDTA.  The  flew  of  unskilled  youth  into  the  existing  unfavorable  labor 
market  has  created  a great  demand  for  programs  tailored  to  the  needs  of  this 
target  group* 

. j-’ 

Reser  ‘ation 
Indians  1 

'..6£ 

Due  to  the  limited  BIA.  funding  for  target  group  and  the  laek  of  public 

transportation  to  reservations  in  this  area,  transportation  is  needed  if 
Reservation  Indians  are  to  be  enrolled  in  other  programs. ' An  alternative 
is-  to  develop  training  projects,  tailored  to  individual  need  whicu  can  be 
conducted  on  the  reservation. 

■ 

Physically* 
not  ion  ally  or 
Socially  Disabled 

1)7.5.: 

Increase  funding  so  as  to  ^ able  to  adequately  serve  this  target  group. 
Training  programs  need  to  have  built  into  them,  intensive  followup*  both 
dinring  training  and  after  job  placement  because  of  the  special  problems  of 
the  handicapped,  the  mentally  recovered,  the  retarded,  the  alcoholic  and  the 
released  offender.  Greater  employer  unbars tandin  of  the  problems  of  this 
target  group  is  also  needed. 

U’/idex*  Utilized 
?ooi  Persons 

O.5.: 

* 

While  the  present  labor  market  discourages  employer  cooperation  in  upgrading 
programs,  plans  should  be  made  to  increase  the  funding  allocations  for  programs 

'-'l-Ufj 


TABLE  VI 


PROPORTION  OF  TARGET  GROUPS  SERVED  AND  ADDITIONAL  OR  ALTERNATE  SERVICES  ■ 


Target 

Group 


Per  cent 
Served 


Additional  or  A) ternate .Service's 


to  serve  this  target  group.  Such  plans  should  include  allowances  to  coyer  the 
costs  , or  any  loss  of  incone  incurred  by  poor  persons  enrolled.!  The  upgrading 
opportunities  available  under  NAB/JOBS  and  VilSES/OJT  should  be  increased.*  A 
program  should  be  created  to  allow,  the  under  skilled  worker  to  work  part  time 
and  go  "to  school  part  time  to  increase  skills* 


Under  Utilised  , 
I on-Poor  Persons 


U.6fi 


little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  programs  for  this  target  group.  While 
there  is  a continuous  need  for  training,  the  fact  that  such  persons  are  worlc- 
ing  above  the  poverty  level  results  in  less  consideration  _f or  Such  persons  by 
agencies  providing  manpower  services.  The  greatest  need  is  for  programs  for 
individuals,  who,  due  to  their  ethnic  background,  cannot  find  employment 
utilising  their  optimal  skills  or  are  barred  from  promotion. 

i 


Persons  With  Less 
Than  Eighth  Grade 
Achievement 


1.6% 


Extension  of  program  to  include  recruitment  and  counselor  services  and  to 
increase  duration  per  week  and  number  of  weeks.  Increase  funding  to  permit 
inclusion  of  more  trainees  and  wore  3tate  teacher  trainin-  programs.  Through 
cooperation  with  other  programs  such  as  ] DTA  enable  more  trainees  to  enter 
full-time,  basic  education  with  training  allowances . 
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Section  E - Linkages  Between  Programs 
'table  VII 

This  table , for  each  target  group  indicates  the  linkages  between  the  agencies, 
projects  or  activities  as  specified  in  Section  B,  Table  IV.  For  each  program  we 
have  shown  the  normally  followed  process  from  intake,  through  counseling  and 
evaluation,  supportive  services,  training,  job  development,  placement  and  follow- 
up. While  the  procedures  involved  would  apply  to  the  bulk  of  the  target  group, 
individual  situations  will  require  variations  from  the  linkages  indicated. 

linkages  are  shown  for  eight  of  the  nine  target  groups  defined  on  pages  10  through 
16  of  Fart  A of  the  Seattle-Everett  Area  Comprehensive  Manpower  Flan  for  Fiscal 
Year  1971.  Under  Utilized  Poor  Persons  and  Under  Utilized  Fon-?oor  Persons  have 
been  combined  on  one  chart  because  the  linkages  for  these  two  groups  are  virtually 
identical.  The  reason  for  the  one  omission  is  as  follows: 

- PERSONS  V/ITtI  LESS  M EIGHT  GRADE  ACHIEVEiEUT.  Th',s  target  group 
overlaps  all  others  and  was  entered  in  the  plan  in  order  to  show 
program  resources  for  Adult  Basic  Education  programs.  linkages  for 
persons  in  this  target  group  are  therefore  to  he  found  on  ell  the 
charts  in’  that  persons  in  this  target  group  will  meet  the-  definition 
of  at  least  one  other  target  group. 

For  each  of  the  target  groups  listed  on  the  following  charts,  the  agency  (or,  in 
a few  cases,  agencies)  listed  under  ’’Intake,  Screening,  and  Coordination**  is  to  be 
recorded  as  the  linkage  Coordinating  Agency  for  the  target  group  under  consideration. 
This  agency  receives  referrals  from  the  >’ Client  Sources’*  -and  provides  an  intake 
and  screening  service  during  which  the  client  is  assisted  in,  defining  his  problem 
and  working  out  an  employability  goal*  Then,  considering  the  various  programs  or 
services  available  through  federal,  state,  and  community  resources,  the  linkage 
Coordinating  Agency  devises  a plan  whereby  the  client’s  goal  can  be  realized.  This 
plan  may  involve  any  or  all.  of  the  following : 

- Counseling  and  testing  by  linkage  Coordinating  Agency. 

- Referral  to  community  agency  for  assistance  with  a special  problem,  e.g., 
to  family  counseling  for  resolution  of  a marital  problem. 

4 - When  referred  bade  from  community  agency,  selection  and  referral  for 
Basic  iducaticei  or  Employment  Orientation  (provision  of  supportive 
counseling  and  training  allowances  during  this  phase  if  Indicated  and 
authorized) . 

- Reassessment  by  Linkage  Coordinating  Agency  at  completion  of  above  to 
determine  the  ne::t  appropriate  service j i.e,  job  referral,  skill 
training,  OUT,  etc. 

- Referral  to  training  such  as  MDTA,  Job  Corps,  New  Careers  (PACE)  or 
other. 

- Following  conip  let  ion  of  training:  job  development,  referral,  and 

placement  by  the  Linkage  Coordinating  Agency  if  it  is  the  Employment 


iiHH  0 
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Security  Department  or,  If  not,  jointly  by  SSD  and  the  Linkage 
Coordinating  Agency.  The  linkage  Coordinating  Agency  will  alec 
provide  post  placement  counseling,  when  required,  and  followup* 

In  addition,  job  coaching  will  be  undertaken  when  authorized  and 
available  (such  as  through  the  Seattle  Concentrated  Employment 
Program  and  the  WAB-JOBS  Program)* 

In  the  interest  of  brevity,  many  agencies  have  been  indicated  by  initials  or 
abbreviations,  a glossary  of  which  follows: 


BAT 

BIA 

CEP 

DVR 

ESD 

MDTA 

HDTA-0JT 

NAB-J0BS 

HYC 

PA 

oiCCEOB 

sore 

VoCp  Ed. 
Voc*  Rehab* 

win 

STEP 

PSC 


Bureau  of  Apprentice  and  Training 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Concentrated  Employment  Program 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Employment  Security  Department 
Manpower  Training  & Development  Act 

Manpower  Training  & Development  Act  - On  the  Job  Training 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  - Jobs  r Opportunities  in  the 

Business  Sector 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

State  Dept*  of  Public  Assistance 

Seattle  King  County  Economic  Opportunity  Board 

Seattle  Opportunities  Industrialisation  Center 

State  Dept*  of  Vocational  Education 

State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Work  Incentive  Program 

Supplemental  Training  and  Employment  Program 
Public  Service  Careers 


t 


TABL  II 


LINKAGES 

The  CEP  ~ Node!  Cities  Area 
(See  section  F,  pages  38  And  38 a) 


CLIENT  SOURCES: 

CEP,  Multi-Service 
Center  and  ESP: 

File  Search 
Wa lk- ins 
Outreach 
Model  Cities 
Public  Asst,  (for  WIN) 
Job  Corps  (through 
ES  followup) 

NYC 

School  Counselors 
DVR 

Urban  League 
SOIC 

City/ County*  Courts, 
Parole , etc . 

Other  such  as 
Community  Agency 


INTAKE.  SCREENING  AND 
COORDINATION* = 

CEP  end  ESD: 
Registration 
Counseling 
Testing 
Selection  and 
Referral 
ESD  for  WIN 


Referral  to 
other  agencies 
for  assistance 
(family  counsel 
ling,  PA,  other) 


BASIC  EDUCATION 

(as  required  for 
trainee'*  goal) 
Voc.  Ed. 

ESP  - MDTA  Inst. 


TRAINING  & WORK  EXPERIENCE 


Training  Allowances 
Supportive  Services 
Supportive  Counseling 
CEP,  Model  Cities, 
ESP.  Mu  lt^.- Service 

EMPLOYMENT  ORIENTA- 
TION 

CEP 


Mainstream 
New  Careers 
NYC 
PVR 
WIN 

Job  Corps 
STEP 

- Class  group  institutional 

- Individual  referral 

- OJT  industry  or  community 


NAB -JOBS 
SOIC 

Voc-  Rehab. 
CEF 

MDTA 


Selection,  Referral,  Job 
Placement,  Supportive 
Counseling,  Job  Coaching  and 
Followup  (CEP  and  ESP) 


* Coordination  of  client*s  progress  when  more  than  one  program  or  service  is  involved. 


O 

ERLC 


* 
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IAHLE  TO  (cent) 

LINKAGES 

A H 

DISADVANTAGED  UNEMPLOYED  ADULTS 


CLIENT  SOURCES: 


Community  Action 
Agencies 

Public  Assistance 
Vocational  Education 
Employment  Service 
file  search 
walk-ins 
outreach 
Urban  League 
City/County  - Courts, 
Parole,  etc* 
Vocational  P hah. 
Other  such  as 

Community  Agencies 
Military  Services 
Vocational  Resource 
Center 


INTAKE.  SCREENING,  AND 


COORDINATION* : 


Employment  Service  or,  <_ 
in  some  cases,  agency 
providing  primary  servlc 


Services  include  counsel 
ing,  testing,  selection 
and  referral  to  training 
tfork  or  Supportive  ser- 
vices • 

”7F 


Referral  to 
other  agency  for 
assistance 
(family  counsel- 
ing, PA,  etc.) 


BASIC  EDUCATION: 

(as  required  for 
client's  goal) 
ESD-Voc.  Ed*-  MDTA 
Adult  Basic  Education 


Training  Allowances 
Supportive  Services 
Supportive  Counseling 

¥+■  *f  wr 

ESD  or  primary  servlc^ 
agency 


J7 


EMPLOYMENT  ORIENTATION 


9 


ESD  - Voc  * Ed* 

t 


TRAINING  AND  WORK  EXPERIENCE: 

PSC  STEP 

NAB- JOBS  Mainstream 


SOIC 


New  Careers 


MDTA:  (PACE) 

- class  group  Institutional 

- individual  referral  ! 

- OJT  - Industry  or  communlt 


V 


$ 


^k. 

Selection, -referral,  job 
placement,  supportive  counsel- 
ing, job  coaching  and  followup 
ESD  or  primary  service  agency* 


iF 

h 

V 


^Coordination  of  client's  progress  when  more  than  one  program  or  service  is  involved. 


nsm  vrr  (cent) 


linkages 

BIS  ADVANTAGED  UNEMPLOYED  YOUTH 


CLIENT  SOURCES: 

Community  Action 
Agencies 

Publf".  Assistance 
Vocational  Education 
[Job  Corps  (through  ES 
followup) 

Smpleyment  Service 
p^file  search 
walk-ins 
outreach 
Jrban  League 
City /County  - Courts, 
Parole,  etc. 

Voc,  Rehabilitation 
School  Counselors 
Other  such  as 
community  agencies 
Military  ?ervtces 
Draft  Boards 


INTAKE.  SCREENING, 

:ookdinatiqN*: 


and 


V 


Employment  Service  orf 
in  some  cases,  agency 
s providing  primary  service. 

/ « A H 

Set vices  include  counsel 
ingt  testing*  selection 
and  referral  to  training 
work  or  supportive 

services.  I 

:“7F 


Referral  to 
other  agency  for 
assistance 
(family  counsel* 
lng*  PA,  etc.) 


BASIC  EDUCATION: 

(as  required  for 
client’s  goal) 
ESD-Voc,  Ed , -MDTA 


Training  Allowances 
Supportive  Services 
Supportive  Counseling 

ESD  or  primary  service 
agency . 


1 


Z_ 

EMPLOYMENT  ORIENTATION 


ESD  - Voc.  Ed. 


±. 

TRAINING  AND  WORK  EXPERIENCE: 


PSC 
STEP 

Job  Corps 
New  Careers 
(PACE) 

Apprenticeship 

- class  group  institutional 

- individual  referral 

- OJT  **  Industry  or 

community 


NAB -JOBS 

NYC 

SOSO 

Mainstream 

MDTA: 


Selection*  referral,  Job 
placement*  supportive  counsel- 
ing, job  coaching  and  followup 
ESD  or  primary  service  agency. 


^Coordination  of  client’s  progress  when  more  than  one  program  or  service  is  involved. 


o 
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J. 
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TABLE  m (cent) 
LINKAGES 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS 


LXEKT  SOURCES: 


1 


£) 

n 


or  WIN: 

Public  Assistance 
for  other  programs 
Public  Assistance 
Employment  Service 
file  search 
wa lk- Ins 
on t reach 

.Community  Agencies 
DVR 

Urban  League 
City  /County  - Court! 

Parole,  etc. 

Other 


' 


INTAKE^  SCREENING,  AND 


COORDINATION* : 


ESD 


for  WIN 

Public  Assist.  A 
for  other  programs 
ESD 
DVR 
’ PA 

Services  include  regis- 
tration, counseling, 
testing,  selection  and 
referral  to  training, 
work,  or  supportive 
services 


Kr 


Referral  to 
other  agencies 
for  assistance  , 
(family  counsel 
ing,  PA,  other) 


BASIC  EDUCATION: 

I 

(as  required  for 
trainee's  goal) 

ESD  - Voc.  Ed,  - MDTA 
Adult  Basic  Education 
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Training  Allowances 
Supportive  Services 
Supportive  Counseling 
PA,  ESD 


EMPLOYMENT  ORIENTATION: 


ESD  *-  Voe.  Ed. 


TRAINING  AND  WORK  EXPERIENCE: 


WIN  (for  AFSC  recipients) 
NAB-JOBS  Mainstream 

Voc.  Rehab.  New  Careers 
NYC  (PACE) 

MDTA;  Job  Corps 

- class  group  Institutional 

- individual  referral 

- OJT  - community  or 
industry 


\/_ 


Selection,  referral,  job  ] 

placement,  supportive  counsel 
ing,  job  coaching  and  followup 
ESD,  Public  Assistance,  or 
other- ■ 


.^Coordination  of  client's  progress  when  more  than  one  program  or  service  is  involved. 


£ 


O 

ERIC 


A 


TABLE  TO  (cent) 

LINKAGES 

PHYSICALLY,  EMOTIONALLY,  OR  SOCIALLY  DISABLED 


CLIENT  SOURCES : 


School  Counselors 
Medical  Referrals 
Dept,  of  Labor  & Ind. 
Public  Assistance 
Employment  Service  - 
Community  Agencies 
Other 

Cedar  Hills 
Dept*  of  Institutions 

* ^ '-- 

* ' 

V ' ' 

53 


INTAKE.  SCREENING  AND 


30ORDINATION*: 


DVR  for  Voc.  Rehab, 
clients  ESD  for  others. 

Services  include' regla- 
c rat lorn*  counsel Ing , 

testing?  medical  evalua* 
tions*  selection  and 
referral  to  training  or 
employment  and  support* 
iv e_s  e r vices * 


/ 


Referral  to 
other  agencies 
for  assistance 
(family  counsel- 
ing, Public 
Assistance,  etc.) 


BASIC  EDUCATION: 

(as  required  for 
trainee’s  goal) 

DVR  or  ESD-Voc.  Ed..< 
MDTA 




Training  Allowanced 
Supportive  Services 
Supportive  Counseling 
DVR,  ESD 


EMPLOYMENT  ORIENTATION 
ESD-Voc.  Ed. 


9 


1 


TRAINING  AND  WORK  EXPERIENCE: 


Division  of  Vocational  Rehab. 

Workshops  for  the  disabled 

Goodwill  end  similar 

New  Careers  (PACE)  . ;■ 

NAB- JOBS 

Mainstream 

MDTA*. 

- class  group  institutional 

- individual  referral 
OJT  - community  or 

industry 


2te- 


Selection,  referral,  job 
placement,  supportive  counsel- 
ing, job  coaching  and  followup 
DVR,  ESD 


^Coordination  of  client’s  progress  when  more  than  one  program  or  service  is  involved, 


vn 
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TABUS  VH  (coot) 
LINKAGES 

RESERVATION  INDIANS 


CLIENT  SOURCES: 

HTA 

Tribal  Councils 
Indians  CAFfs 
Employment  Service 


(above  are  primary 
client  sources  Cor 
Reservation  Indians* 
other. public  or 
frivate  agency  may 
Iso  be  a client  soiircje 
;t  the  number  of 
referrals  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify 
incorporation  in  this 
chart*} 


INTAKE.  SCREENING*  AND 
COORDINATION*: 


Bureau  of  Indian 


Affair;^ 


BASIC  EDUCATION : 
BIA 


Services  include  counsel- 
ing, testing,  selection 
ana  referral  to  train- 
ing, work  or  supportive 

services*  . 


Referral  to 
other  agencies 
for  assistance 
(family  counsel- 
ing, PA,  other) 


ZE 


Training  Allowances 
Supportive  Services 
Supportive  Counseling. 
'BIA  - ESD 


EMPLOYMENT  ORIENTATION}: 


4 


ESD  - Voc.  Ed. 


J 


-r 

■K- 


_lV‘ 


TRAINING  AND  WORK  EXPERIENCE  1 


New  Careers 
Mainstream 
Job  Corps 


(PACE) 


$ 


BIA 

NAB- JOBS 
Voc.  Rehab. 

WIN 

MDTA: 

- institutional  class  group 

- Individual  referral 

- OJT  - community  or 

industry 


^k- 


Se lection,  referral,  job 
placement,  supportive  counsel- 
ing, j^b  coaching  and  followup* 
BIA,  ESD,  DVR  or  other 


1 - S 

■l  h 

^Coordination  of  client's  progress  when  m&re  than  one  program  or  service  is  involved. 

— m 
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Section  F - Relationship  of  Area  CAMPS  Plan  to  Special  Programs  of 
Interagency  Planning  and  Coordination* 


This  section  describes  those  special  programs  In  th  1 King-Snohomisl,  area; 
both  Federal  and  local  planning  efforts  which  Involve  coordination  of  man- 
power services.  /.  q 

i® 

THE  CEP-MODEL  CITIES  AREA 

T T ■"  r 

The  Seattle  Central  Area  with  Its  concentration  of  poverty  and  people  living 
In  sins  and  blighted  areas  Is  the  geographic  location  of  two  manpower  pro- 
jects, the  Concentrated  Employment  Program  CCEP)  and  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gramAnd  a coordinating  body*  the  Joint  Manpower  Board*  An  Employment  Uni- 
ceiit^r  Is  being  Implemented  by  the  Joint  Manpower  Board  which  will  unify  man- 
power and  manpower  related  programs  services , and  resources  and  thereby  eli- 
minate much  duplication  and  waste  and  Improve  the  total  system.  Through 
participation  In  the  Unicenter,  CEP  and  Model  Cities  will  share  resources  and 
have  a closer  working  relationship*  Maps  of  the  CEP  and  Model  Cities  area 
are  on  pages  42  and  43  of  this  plan*  A brief"  description  of  these  1 programs 
follows : 


The  Joint  Manpower  Board 

On  March  1,  1970,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  Mayor 
of  Seattle  formed  the  Seattle  Joint  Manpower  Board.  This  board  ihas  as 
Its  function  the  approval  and  coordination- of  and -administrative  super- 
vision over  programs  fox  the  alleviation  of  unemployment  and  under- 
employment In  this  geographic  area*  On  September  16,  1970,  It  also  as-  ** 
sumed  the  function  of  being  the  local  CAMPS  committee  fov  the  Seattle 
Central  Area* 

I 

The  Concentrated  Employment  Program  <CEP1 

T ■■ 

The  Concentrated  Employment  Program  of  Seattle  provides  a single  ad- 
ministrative agency  to  coordinate  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  com- 
munity and  bring  them  to  bear  on  the1  Manpower  problems  of  the  specified  * 4 

area  of  Seattle’s  Central  Area  and  certain  adjoining  neighborhoods. 

fi. 

Most  of  the  operating  functions  of  the  CEP  will  be  provided  by  existing 
agencies  through^sub-contracts  with  CEP  or  the  Prime  Sponsor,  Seattle- 
King  County  Economic  Opportunity  Board  (SiCCEOB)  as  decided  when  the' 

SKCEQB  plan  for  FT  1971  Is  -formulated*  Th;e  functions  under  CEP  will 
Include  Intake,  registration,  job  .orientation,  counseling,  job  develop- 
ment, placement  and  records  administration;  coaching,  child  care  and 
transportation;  literacy,  baelc  education  and  skill  training;  and 
follow  up,  continued  counseling  and  assistance  after  employment*  The 
Seattle  Opportunities  Industrialisation  Center  which  Is  described  later 
In  Section  F serves  as  the  training  facility  for  CEP* 
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fm  Seattle  Model  City  Program 


The  Model?  Cities  Program  Is  designed  to  plan,  fund  and  evaluate  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  attack  on  social,  economic  and  physical 
problems  to  lmgrove  the  environment  and  general  welfare  of  people  liv- 
ing in  the  slum  and  blighted  areas  of  Seattle,  Washington.  It  em- 
phasizes programs  in  physical  and  environmental  health,  employment  and 
economic  development,  physical  environment  and  housing,  law,  delinquency 
and  justice; -a^ts,  culture,  education  and  recreation,  and  social  ser- 
vices, including  day  care,  income  maintenance,  and  services  to  the 
elderly,  among  others*  A primary  goal  is  the  reduction  of  unemployment 
and~u&deremployment  among  Model  Neighborhood  residents  so  they  can  main- 
tain a decent  standard  of  living  through  adequate  dependable  income. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  Seattle  Model  Cities  Program  will  generate  1X00 
new  jobs  for  its  target  population  during  Fiscal  Tear  1971.'  Special 
training  and  supplemental  services  will  be  required  ii»  approximately 
half  of  these  positions.  The  Seattle  CEP  and  VISES  are  primary  resources 
for  providing  manpower  services  to  SMCP  through  available  programs* 


* 


* +■ 

Linkages  between  these  agencies  and  between  them  and  other  agencies  providing  ser- 
vices to  applicants  in  the  area  are  shown  on  the  special  Linkages  chart  prepared 
for  the  CEP-Mbdel  Cities  Area  in  Section  E,  Table  VII,  Page  31  of  this  plan.  As 
the  target  populations  in  the  area  (except  for  Reservation  Indians)  are  the  same 
as,  and  are  included  in  the  target  populations  for. the  Seattle-Evere'  : Metropoli- 
tan area,  the  program  priorities  as  established  for  the  area  as  a whole  and 
tabulated  in  Table  V,  Pages  19  through  24  would  apply* 
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SEATTLE  MtlLTI-SERVICE  CENTER 

* p 

o 

ERJC^ha  Seattle  Multi-Service  Center  is  a Neighborhood  Service  Center  sponsored  by 

uuftiiinofan  in  cooperation  with  the  City  and  federal  government. 


His  primary  objective  of*  the  Seattle  Multi-service  Center 'is  to  assist  residents 
of  the  Central  Area  of  Seattle,  with  emphasis  on  those  in  condition  of  poverty, 
in  their  efforts  to  achieve  economic  and  social  self-sufficiency*  ibis  is  to 
be  accomplished  through  more  effective  coordination  and  improvement  of  govern- 
mental and  community  services,  and  by  making  those  'services  more  readily  and 
immediately  available  to  .those  needing  them* 

file  present  agencies  involved  in  the  Center  aret  Adiidnistr ati on-Go vem or1  s 
Office,  State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Attorney  General 1 s Office  - 
Consumer  Protection  Division*  Department  of  Institutions,  Department  of  Personnel 
and  Highways,  Department  “of  Public  Assistance,  Food  Stamps,  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Employment  Security  Department,  Federal,  Civil  Service  and  U,  S* 

Post  Office  Department,  U*  S*  Social  Security  Department,  University  of  Washington 
Personnel  Department,  and  Veteran 1 s Administration* 

The  center  has  been  designed  to  combine  public  service  agencies  In  one  location 
easily  accessible  to  people  living  in  the  Central  Area,  or  others  choosing  to 
use  the  Center,  As  nearly  as  possible,  service  is  on  a one-step  basis  to  reduce 
re-referrals  and  repetitive  completion  of  forms* 

To  date  approximately  7$  ^f  the  applicants  at  the  Center  have  been  served  iy 
the  Employment  Seourlty  Department*  Emphasis  of  ES  has  been  on  Manpower  Services, 
with  job  placement  in  mind.  All  job  orders  received  by  the  main  office  of 
Employment  Security  Department  In  Seattle  are  forwarded  to  the  Center  twice  daily 
in  addition  to  the  daily  Job  Bank  print-outs , Since  most  of , the  agencies  concerned 
with  .manpower  problems  are  working  together  in  one  office,  coordination. to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  clients  has  become  routine,  and  coordination  with 
easting' programs  and  resources  is  assured* 

J- 

1 

SEATTIS  OPPORTUNITIES  IHDUSTSlALIZATirai  CEfTSR,  IHC* 

The  SOIC  is  a non-profit  manpower  training  center,  financed  primarily  by  funds 
from  OHO,  DOL,  and  HEW*  its  purple  is  to  provide  an  educational  and  vocational 
manpower^  training  program  geared  to  the  needs  of  disadvantaged,  unemployed  adults 
and  youths, 

tfew  recruits  are  placed  in  intake  counseling  where  workers  assemble  a profile  of 
the  recruit,  (without  tests),  learning  the  background  and  work  history  and  he  is 
given  an  Understanding  of  SOIC1  s program  and  purpose*  Then  he  is  channeled  into 
Feeder  program,  into  consumer  education,  and  informed  on  community  resources  for 
medical  and  social , services*  SOIC  also  is  providing  Basic  Education  and  vocational 

training  for  CEP  clients*  ' ^ 

■ 

During  FI  1971,  this  agency  will  serve  500  people  from  its  target  group*  SOIC 
lias  linkages  with  DVR,  state  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  Seattle  Community 
College,  and  agencies  under  SKCEOB  such  as  Mew  Careers  and  the  Central  Area 
Motivation  Program, 

SEATTLE  MAJOR'S  SUMMER  YOUTH  ACTIVITIES  COMMITTEE 

i i 

A coordinated  community  effort  called  Pitch-In  directed  toward  a city  vride  program 
of  .recreation,  arts  and  culture,  education  and  employment  for  youth  for  the  summer* 
Priority  is  given  to  disadvantaged  unemployed  youth*  The  administration  of  the  pro 
gram  is  financed  by  City  <~A  King  County  appropriation^  and  donations  from  the 


public « The  coimnittee  is  composed  of  represen tail  ves  from  city,  stats,  and 
federal  government,  NIC,  KAB,  Seattle  and  King  County  Public  Schools,  Employment 
Security  Department,  Park  Departments,  Seattle  King  County  Economic  Opportunity* 

Board  and  other  interested  /roups*  * 

Summer  employment  offices  are  located  in  Room  1(26,  the  Food  Circus  Building  at  the 
Seattle  Center  and  in  the  1'todel  Cities  area*  These  offices  are  staffed  lay  voluntary 
personnel  provided py  the  Etaplcyiiient  Security  Department,  The  Seattle  Public  Schools 
and  other  committee  members*  It  is  anticipated  that  Pitch-Xn  will  place  1(000  youths 
on  suraner  jobs  during  FI 1571*  ^ ' 

i 

KING  COUNTY  CHILD  CAPS  COORDmTBSG  COMMITTEE 

This  cofflrdLttee  is  operating  in  King  County  on  a pilot  basis  under  the  Community 
Coordinated  Child  Care  (li^c)  Program,  a"  system  under  which  local  public  and  private 
agencies  interested  In  day  care  and  pre -school  programs  develop  a method  of  cooper- 
ating with  one  another  on  programs,  services,  staff  development,  and  administrative 
activities*  During  FI  1971  this  committee  will  continue  its  efforts  to  develop 
the  substantial  degree  of  coordination  required  for  Federal  recognition  as  an 
official  1*-C  program,  A Federal  grant  of  $18,000  has  been  received  for  a Day 
Care  bothers  Short- Terra  Training'  Program  to  train  25-  individuals  in.  King  County 
and  this  training  will  begin  in  the  Fall  of  1970*  The  U-G  program  will  assist 
manpower  planners  in  Identifying  day*  care  resources  available  /to  mothers  interested 
in  training  or  work* 

THE  CEDAR  HILTS  ALCOHOLISM  TREATMENT  CENTER 

* 

'Phis  program  is  designed  to  provide  a model  for  the  convalescence,- treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  3]dd  road  alcoholic.  It  has  a capacity  for  112  patients 
who  are  housed  at  the  center,  located  irt  King  County,  2$  miles  East  of  Seattle* 
Patients  are  admitted  on  a "voluntary11  basis,  but  under  a court  commitment  from 
-the  Seattle  and  King  County  jails  for  a period  of  120  days*  The  Center  is  funded 
by  the  City  of  Seattle,  King  County  and  the  State  of  Washington*  Treatment  includes 
" individual,  group,  family  and  pastoral  counseling* 

i-  . _ r r 1 ^ I H 

v w-V.  1 

dar  Jlills  has  an  ongoing  Institutional  MDTA  training  program  funded  in  1970  and 
conducted  by  the.  Renton  Vocational  Technics^  Institute,  Linkages  are  also  with 
ESD  and, DVR  who  assist  on  counseling  and  placement  of  releasees  and  SDPA  for 
temporary  post  release  financial  aid*  Thesp  services  are  coordinated  through  the 
Vocational  Resource  Center  deserf  * 9d  below;*  It  is  estimated  that  the  center  will 

serve  disadvantaged  skid  roac.  alcoholees  during  FI  1971* 

+■ 

VOCATIONAL  RESOURCE  CENTER 

'[his  center,  located  in  Seattle,  "and  serving  vKxng  County  has  been  established  as 
an  i*bq»nmental  and  Demonstration  Project  under  the  itertpewer  Development  and 
'training  Act*  It  is  operated  by_the_  county  under  contract  with  the  Employment 
Security  Department  and  serves  recovering  alcoholics  released  'from  the  Cedar  Hills 
Alcoholism  Treatment  Center*  The  purpose  of  this  project  ds  to  demonstrate  how 
community  agency  services  can  be  made  effectively*  available  to  the  recovering 
alcoholic  in  a manner  which  win  significantly*  contribute  to  his  rehabilitation 
and  participation  in  the  labor  market*  It  is  estimated  that  li*>0  individuals  from 
Cedar  Hills  will  be  served  during  FI  1971  with  a possible  2071  increase  from  other 
sources*  The  Employment  Security  Department,  the  state  Division  of  Vocational 


r 


t 


I 

111 

".L'habllitafcion  are  directly  participating  in  the  operation  of  the  Resource  Center, 

In  addition  the  center  utilizes  the  services  of  the  Departments  of  Public  Assistance 
and  Probation  and  Parole  and  other  public  and  private  agencies* 

PROJECT  TRANSITION 

This  program  provides  basic  .education,  occupational  traininc  and  vocational 
guidance  to  servicemen  during  their  last  months  of  service  to  enable  them  to  be 
more  readily  able  tu  secure  employment  upon  release*  It  is  estimated  that  Project 
Transition  will  serve  3600  individuals  who  will  be  released  from  service  in  this 
area  during  IT  1971* 

Training  will  be  provided  through  Project  Transition,  other  government  agencies, 
industry  and  through  MD7A  Project  WASH  (X)  900$  which  was  funded  in  FY  1970  fop 
UU6  individual  referral  slots*  Project  'transition  has  linkages  with’ESD,  I€1TA1 
.*3010,  and  IToc*  Kd* 

OPERATION  SBR 

(Service*  Employmeirt  and  Redevelopment) 

I 

Operation  SBR  is  a self-help  organization  which  essentially  supplements  the  work  ^ ' 

of  regular  social  service  and  manpower  agencies  by  establishing  a bridge  between 
the  Jfexican  American  population  and  these  institutions  * At  the  request  of  local  j 

Eexican  organisations  the  SER  regional  headquarters  in  Santa  Monica*  California,  j 

has  established  Jobs  for  Progress  Inc*  of  Seattle  and  an  IDTA  project  to  serve  the  ! 

needs  of  this  ethnic  groip  is  ^being  initiated  to  be  funded  in  ST  1971*  If  this  j 

program  is  funded  Operation  SEE  will  have  linkages  with  I1DTA,  723TA/OJT,  JOBS,  [ 

Voc*  Ed*,  ESD,  SQlCr  and  CEP*  ! 

i I 

THS  COMPREHENSIVE  UORK/ANO  TRAIKIHO  FROORM!  (OTp) 

I 

Hie  OTP  plan  has  not  been  included  as  its  preparation  is  awaiting  the  establish-  * 

nent  of  a Community  Prograjii  Area  and  the  selection  of  a Prime  Sponsor*  It  will 
be  forwarded  later  as  an  amendment.  ' 
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Representatives  of  alt  community  groups  and  agencies  functioning  under 
the  oeattle-Everett  Metropolitan  Area  Comprehensive  'enpoirer  "’lan  have 
participated  in  its  development.  Employers  have  been  involved  through 
the  ilAB  representative  only,  the  JOBS  program  being  an  important  re- 
source. The  role  of  these  organizations  in  implementing  is  contained 
in  the  plan. 

i1 

Both  King  and  , Snohomish  Counties  have  had  Manpower  Advisory  Committees 

_i  r 

composed  of  representatives  from  industry,  labor,  the  public,  minority 

B I m 

groups 'and  education.  These  committees  have  not  been  active  during  the 

past  year*  The  City  of  Seattle  has  received  a Federal  grant  providing 

> 

for  three  additional  positions  to  work  on  planning,  evaluation,  etc; 

— j 

and  It  is‘  anticipated  that  the  Seattle -Everett  (-letropolitan  Area  I Manpower 

h 

banning  Conardttee  will  be  reorganized  so  as  to  include  in  its  membership 

n 

broader  community  representation. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE 


The  data  presented  in  this  Part  B of  the  CAHPS  plan  follows .*he  for* 
mat  and  content,  as  required  by  XCI  7l**2  attachment  I*  Much  of  the 
information  requested  Is  presented  In  tabular  form  in  order  to  keep 
this  document  to  a 'moderate  Length. 

* 

PART  3 of  an  area  plam  „ 

% 

- Provides  an  Inventory  of  all  manpower  resources  available 
in  an  area  for  a fiscal  year* 


* Identifies  the  target,  populations  in  the  area  and  lists 
the  general  objectives  for  them. 

- Shows  how  the  manpower  resources  will  be  utilized  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  target  populations. 

> 

- In  addition  the  Plan  establishes' priorities,  evaluates 
resources  in  relation  to  needs,  describes  linkages  between 
programs  and  the  agencies  that  operate  them— including 
(if  any)  special  programs  of  interagency  action  and 
discusses  community  involvement  in  CAmFS  planning* 
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A.  INVENTORY  OF  PROGRAM  RESOURCES  AVAIWBUE  FOR  FY  1971 

■ ■*■  I ^ P I ' — . . 

1.  TABUS  I - FEDERAL  FY  1971  PROGRAMS. 

M 

This  table  lists  snd  briefly  describes  the  federal  programs 
available  in  the  Tacoma, Area.  ' Included  are  -estimates  of  tho 
number  of  persons  who  will  be  served  by  these  programs.  The, 
data  contained  on  this  table  Is  based  on  information  supplied 
by  the  Governor's  Manpower  Coordinating  Committee* 

I fc 

2*  TABLE  ir  - FEDERAL  CARRY  OVER  PROGRAMS  FROM  FY  1970. 

« 

This  table  lists  (to  the  extent  known)  the  type  and  quantity 
of  program  funds  from  the  previous  fiscal  year  that  will  be 
available  for  use  in  FI  1971* 

3*  TABLE  III  - NON -FEDERAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  - FT  1971. 

This  table  attempts  to  list  those  local  and/or  State  funded 
program*  which  a*e  primarily  directed  toward  Manpower  rather 
than  social  objectives.  ’ While  theft  are  many  organisation  and 
groups  Who  operate  from  contributions  or  other  non-federal 
sources*  few  direc t their  ^aphasia  towards  manpower,  needs . 
Thus*  this  table  is  brief  and  is  not  an  attempt  to  catalogue 
all  services  available  within  this  community,  but  only  those 
which  direct  a major  part  of  their  effort  towards  manpower 
problems. 
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TABUS*  1 

FEDERAL  FY  l97l  PROGRAMS 


Rev.  9/30/70 


Program 

Marne 

Description 

Funds 

Humber  of 
Persons 

PVB 

Counseling,  medical  and  psychological 

ShO,£ffli 

1,986 

examinations,  physical  restoration, 
prosthetics,  job  training,  personal 
adjustment  training,  maintenance  trans- 
portation, occupational  tools  and  equi  »- 
ment,  selective  placement  and  follow- 
up. 

Counseling,  institutional  training, 
placement  assistance  and  follow-up# 


Trains  hardcore  unemployed  youth  be- 
tween the  eras  of  16  and  22  who  are 
out  of  school. 

Services  related  to  employment  f 
all  persons  seeking  or  reeding  the 
services • 


£,000 


£ 


INA 


802,548 

(estimated) 


39 


Activities  include  outreach,  recep- 
tion and  intake,  application  taking 
and  .interviewing,  counseling,  testing, 
job' development,  selection  and  referra 
to  training  (programs  funded  from  othei 
sources),  placement,  occupational  and 
industrial  analysis,  compiling  and 
disseminating  labor  area  information, 

test  development  and  community  services 

? 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  employability 
development  and  placement  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  unemployment  in- 
surance claimants  that  are^not  job- 
jreacJy.  Priority  is  given  to  veterans. 

services  related  to  employment  for 
poor  persons  seeking  assistance. 
Activities  include  outreach,  intake, 
issecament,  job  development,  referral 
other  agencies,  training,  assistance 
and  f oi  low-up# 


21,132 


fnc lode? 
noth  disad- 
vantaged and 
non-d is advan- 
taged. 


1 


*.212,510 


h° 

(training) 

1(20 

(olacements ) 

k\6 

summer  youth) 


* For  amount  of  State  Support  see  page  immediately  following  TABLES  I. 
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TABLE  I 

FEDERAL  FY  1571  PROGRAMS 


( 

er|c 


Program 

NAmc 

«■ 

Description 

Funds 

Number  of 
maims 

MDTA 

< 

-I 

[institutional  training,  part  time  and 
>ther,  includes  class  group  and  indi- 
vidual referral,  Income  maintenance, 
Job  development,  placemen V and  follow- 
up. 

♦ $238,230 

. 126 

ilOPS 

To  employ  disadvantaged  using  O.J.T, 
nethods  on  a voluntary  committment  of 
the  business  community. 

559,810 

187 

NYC-In  School 

fork  experience  for  youth  lb  through 
18, 

106,800 

lb9 

tJYC -Summer 

fork  experience  for  youth  lb  through 
16,  ' 

. 123, WiO 

585 

NYC-Out.  of 
School 

dork  experience  and/or  training  for 
/oath  16  through  16. 

166,100 

■A.  1 

U6  | 

OPERATION  . 
MAINSTREAM 

On-the-job  training  for  persons  over 
tib  years  of  age  to  develop  work  habits 
and  skills  for  re-entry  into  the  work' 
force , ' 

65, ’.So 

1 

17 

, 

vVEN  1 

j (Program  funds  ' 

! only)  1 

_ ¥ | 

Loint  venture  between  Employment  Se- 
curity and  public  assistance  and  com- 
munity resources  to  consolidate  man-  i 
power  and  social  services/  to  achieve 
the  integration  of  the  AFDC  recipient 
into  the  labor  forces 

♦ 372,061 

50U 

| 

, < 

WIN  - 

Services  are  provided  as'  needed  for 
s hi Id  care,  transportation,  physical 
sxaminstions,  extra  clothing,  glasses, 
Ventures,  and  child  physical  examina- 
tions for  those  children  of  WIN  en- 
'ollees  placed  in  Day  Care  Centers, 

' *2b3,llb 

50b"  - 

ADULT  BASIC 
EDUCATION 

1 : i 

lasic  skills,  literacy,,  communication, 
irithmetic,  citizenship,  consumer  ed- 
ication. 

♦ 32,997 

j » 

VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ' 

* 

r 

tasic  Grants 

State 
1,200,000 
Federal 
■ U58, 700 
- TOTAL 
1,658,700 

* 31,277 

J- 

TABLE  I 

FEDERAL  FT  1971  PROGRAMS 


+ 

Program 

■> 

Humber  of 

Kame 

Description 

Funds 

' Persons 

11  TATE 

Provides  for  the  expansion,  develop* 

r 

IRA 

APPRENTICESHIP  i 

ment  and  improvement  of  apprentice- 
ship and  other  forms  of  training* 

ACCESSIONS 

Special  Option 

Provides  training  and  employment  in 

S 36.SUO 

U3 

OJT 

entry  skills  for  unemployed,  and  up* 

-I 

! 

1 

grading  Tor  underemployed*  Employers1 
extraordinary  costs  are  reimbursed 

- 

J 

On  contract  basis* 

MDTA-Transltlon 

Prqvi^les  vocational  training  to  sepa- 
rating servicemen  who  do  not  possess 

$322,000  ' 

600 

a usable  civilian  occupational  skill* 

1 

■* 

I 

* 

L t 

! 

* * 

1 1 
) 

W 

■ 

' \ 

* 

, 

||V  1 

■ 

* 

- - 

f 

V 

, 

r 

■> 

* 

h 

» 

; 1 
i 

I l 

1 

11  1 *+  m 

- 

o 

ERIC 


3305- 


I 

Program 
MDTJt 
J IN 

DVR 

Basic  Education 


STATE  SUPPORT  FUNDS 
$12,530 

80  percent  Federal 
20  percent  State 

$1*03,078  , 

§5,823 


( 


3306 


TABLE  II 


- 10 


FEDERAL  CARRYOVER  RIOORAHS  FROM  FT  1970 


C 


Program 

Name 


MDTA  - OJT 


Description 


Funds 


Provides  training  and  employment  in 
entry  skills  for  unemployed,  and  up* 
grading  for  and oremployed • Employers* 
extraordinary  coats  are  reimbursed 
on  contract  basis. 


$9,900 


Number  of 
Persona 


* MDTA -OJT 


As  above 


* Carry  over  fi  nds  from  fiscal  year  1969  applicable  t<  fiscal  yeai 


STEP 


ERiC 


23 


$2,155 


t 212,160 


1971. 


Work  Experi- 
ence 
60 

individual 

Referral 

15 


S0££ 


U 


TABLE  III 


Hon-Federal  Manpower  Programs  - FT  71 


Program  Nane 

Operating  dame 

^Program  Description 

i Funds 

Number  of 
Persons 

L*  H#  BATES 

VOCATIONAL 

TECHNICAL 

IHSTITTO 

Tacoma  Public. 
Schools  ; 

i 

i 

i 

Provides  vocational  a;ii  * finical  training  in 
hi  different  occupational  fields,  day  and  night 
classes.  This  facility  has  the  capacity  to 
expand  at  least  equal  to  their  present  level 
of  operations. 

| State  and 
local 
primarily 

12,515 

1 

1 

FORT  3T3XUCOCH 

oommim 

COLLEGE 

State  Board  for 
Community  College 
Education 

Provides  vocational  and  technical  education  for 
12  occupational  fields,  primarily  evening 
classes*  Root  for  expansion  open. 

State 

500 

^vocational 
students 
i only 

CLOVER  BA  RE- 
EDUCATION 
CEiirsa' ' 

Clover  Park  School 
District  #1*00 

Provides  vocational  and  technical  training  in 
1»£  occupational , fields  - day  and  evening 
classes  - if  needed  expansion  could  equal 
present  level  of  operations* 

! 

State/ 

local 

9,900 

crisis  clbjic 

Community  Cental 
Health  ' ' 

* 

Provides  short-term,  group,  individual,  or 
family  therapy,  to  promote  a better  adjustment 
of  the  ‘patient  to  his  life > situation. 

Grants/ 

donations 

7,000 
average 
cases  per 
year 

** 

r 

* 

i 

■i 

ft 

Tacoma  Housing 
Authority 

1 

-* 

s 

Provides  housing  for  families  of  low  income 
■who  are  presently  living  in  substandard 
housing,  Or  are  without  housing  or  about  to 
be  without  housing.1  Approximately  h.3  percent 
of  the  low  income  housing  is  for  elderly. 
Housing  is  both  owned  and  leased  by  Ifecoma 
Housing  Authority. 

* 

Grants/ 

rents 

l,h?5 

units 

1 

] 


TABUS  III 


Mon-Federal  Kanpower  Programs  - FT  ?1 


Program  Ha&e 

" Operating  dame 

Program  Description 

Funds 

Number  of 
Persons 

JOBS 

MAB 

Employment  of  hardcore  unemployed  using  CJT 

Private/ 

h50 

CEREBRAL  PALS? 

United  Cerebral 

methods  on  a voluntary  commitmentof  the 
business  Community*  (Hay  be  assisted  by  DDL*) 

Provides  vorkshop  experience  and  training  for 

Federal 

private 

75 

WORKSHOP 

; Palsy  of  Fierce  Co* 

handicapped  adults  * 

H 

TACOM  GOODWILL 

Goodwill  Industries 

Provides  training,  rehabilitation  and  employ- 

^ 1 ^ 

Sal®  and 

150 

. XTOUSTRISS 

of  America 

meat  for  handicapped  and  older  workers  in  a 

Contribu- 

REKASILITATIOS 

' i 

1 1 

- CASCADIA  ! 

: state  Department 

sheltered  workshop* 

t L 

Cascadia  receives  all  boys  and  girls,  ages.  8 

tions  * 
Federal  & 
State 
Grants* 

State 

1,700 

joramE 

1 of  Institutions 

through'  17, 

committed  by  the. Juvenile  Courts 

admission* 

RECEPTION 

as  delinquents*  Following  a short  period  of 

per  year 

' DIAGNOSTIC 
- CSNTSR 

li 

* 

J ; 

=i 

j 

* 

3 H 

evaluation  ^and  study,  the  child  is  either 
transferred  to  one  of  its  institutions  or 
forest  camps,  or  is  returned  to  the  caifii»*unity 
under  the . supervision  of  Juvenile  Parole, 
and  in  some  „ cases  may  be  referred  to ' Employment 
Security  or  other  agencies  for  training*  ’ 

T- 

■ r 

1 ^ 1 

■1 

■L1 

n 

* 

r 

*■ 

J 

1 

► 1 

ro 

I 


\ 


i 


TABLE  III 


Mon-Federal  Manpower  Programs  -°FY  71 


Program  iSame 

2 

Operating  dame 

Program  Description 

Funds 

dumber  of 
Persons 

' 

■ nr  — n 

Conifer  Corp* 

r 

1 ► 

; Jev&lops  and  constructs  housing  for  low  to 

Private 

55?  units 

* 

# 

moderate  income  families  with  some  bei:ig  under 

r - 

- 

? 

rent  subsidy  under  221-5  3 program* 

* 

A 

JTvl^ILE 

h 

Department  of 

Provides  casework  services  to  parolees  and 

State 

IMA 

; PiRQLE  SE1VICSS 

Institutions 

their  families,  and  field  investigations. 

i 

Juvenile  Parole  frequently  works  with  other 

y 

■i 

t 

'■ 

agencies  by  providing  counseling  assistance 

r 

, ; r 

s 1 
T 

and  referral  * 

! \ 

vco 

; MlbSAMT 

i 

Puyallup  Valley 

Provides  medical,  health,  clothing,  recreation. 

Private 

xm 

CO 

-±ui\tA 

; MljUiZilSS-  ’ 

. Migrant  tfi  nis tries 

and  instruction  during  June,  July,  August  and 

Y 

■ 

;frr. 
- Q 

s i 

' . I - 

*'  f 

early  ^eptenjber. 

i- 

BAY  CASE 

Various 

10  separate  'centers  located  in  the  county  area 

Private 

666 

. 

v1: 

i 1 

t 

r -l*  1 

(primarily  Tacoma)  provide  day  care  of  pro- 

V ' 

f 

i 

1 J u 

i , - 

school  /children  ag^s  2Vto  6.  Fees  are  based 

■ \ 

' - . F . 
r 

# 

< - 1 

upon  parents1  ability  to  pay. 

i " 1 - ^ 

1 

* 

t 

: 

•- 

- . ► 

; f 

4 

\ 

V 

, # 

1 

/ ■ * 

1 

! 1 

- 

1 

T- 

r ■ .-  * 

f 

l 11 

1 

. 1 > 

, * 1 

i 

i , - 

^ 1 

■fc 

■ 1 

1 # 

* ' 

* 

t * 

t; 


1 


r? 


TABLE  III 

I a, 

?fon-Fe4«ral  Kanpoiver  Progrsma  - FI  71 


‘ Program  Hume 

l 

Operating  dame 

Program  Description 

r 

Funds 



Member  of 

j Persons 

SAESSa  SCHOOL 

! k 

Department  of  . 
Institutions 

■-F 

i 

: * . 

Provides  residential  care,  treatment,  and 
educatioi).jand  training  for  mentally  retarded 
residents,  of  Western  Washington.,  There  is 
no  age  limitation.  One  year  state  residence 
prior;  to  application. 

State 

1,7X 

KEMT 3. REHABIL- 
ITATION 

1 L 

■ " J J 

Salvation  Xrotyr. 

Provides  counseling,  spiritual  guidance,  work 
and  training  on  restoring  household  articles, 
furniture,  clothing*  etc',  to  ^rehabilitate  the 

physically  handicapped,  alcoholic  and  parolees. 

' 

Donations 

* 

i 

So 

■;  TA.QQLiA.  SSSCCE 
,*  MK&IOtJ 

> . r 

1 * m 

1 r . 1 . FI 

J 1 ' I'  ■■ 

-p  "■  ■ ■■  . 

1 i ""  1 

1 
1 

r * . 

r F 

1 -i  - ! 

h 

Tacoma  Sescue 
Mission,  laic.  f 

:! 

! 

i 

! j 1 

k 

! F 1 

h- 

1 

Provides  shower  facilities,  meals,  clothing, 
dormitory  services  for  needy  unattached  men. 
Also,  provides  'counseling  and  placements  . The  ; 
womens  division  is  the  HOPS  GUEST  HOME. 

J 1 1 . | 

* * r 

► 

i 

i - 

' ' ' | 

* 

1 1 

* ! ! 

Donations 

* , i 

f 

i 

I 

‘ ItfA 

4 

1 

J • - . ; 

, 1 

L 

ft  1 
J 

■f 

r 

£ . ' 

* 

4 

1 , ^ 

1 

/ 

.+■ 

j - ^ 

1 W 

1 ..  P 

; i a ■ 

* 

■ .i  _j 

1 

1 

£ 


■H-V 
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PROGRAMS  RELATION  TO  TARGET  POPULATIOH  . 

Ii 

'TABLE'- 17,  TARGET  POPULATION  AND  OBJECTIVES  provide?  the  inform  U on  in 
the  following  two  items  * 

It  *List  the  * target  populations*  indicated  previously  in  Part  A of 
the  area  plan  » „ Briefly  describe  each  and’ estimate  its  size,” 

| 

2?  *For  each  target  population,  specify  proposed  manpower  programs 
objectives  for  the  coming  year  * » wn 

The  titles  of  the  target  groups  should  provide  sufficient  indication  of  the 
identity  of  the  individuals  so  placed  in  that  group » For.  example,  the 
target  groups  "Public  Assistance  Recipients"  would  be  those  persons  who  are 
receiving  welfare  grants  who  could  be  presumed  to  benefit  from  manpower 
services » Ho  attempt  has  been  male  to  further  subgroup  individuals  by 
ethnic  background  due  primarily  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  valid  date* 
tfe  do  know  that  minorities  are  disproportionately  represented -within  the 
target  groups  of  disadvantaged  persons*  Ifeese  programs  available  to  the 
target  groups  should  be,  as  a result,  impacted  .by  minorities  also  dispro- 
portionately*  - * “ 


\ 


1 


} . 


h 


1 


± 

f 


/■> 


'Co 

CO 

Co 


XV 

Target  Population  and  Objectives 


Target  Group 

Estimated 

Size 

1 „ 

> 

Manpower  Objectives 

Number  to 
be  served- 

Percent  to 
be  served 

jFublij  Assistance 

2616 

Assist  the  recipient  to  move  from  welfare 

13Ut 

5lJ* 

Recipients  ' 

Jlj 

rolls  to  full  economic  and  social  inVolv- 

1 

(First  Priority)* 

meat  of  modern  society*  Involved  are  in- 

- 

' 4 

, 

tensive  casework',  counseling,  training  as 

needed,  job  development  and  placement* 

Disadvantaged  - 

3200 

To  assist  the  individual  to* achieve  on  em- 

392 

12.2 

Unemployed.  Adults 

j 

ployment  status  comens  urate  with  hie  i 

(First  Priority)* 

abilities,  interests  and  ecnomic  needs 

r 

1 

within  the  labor  market,  Included  would  be 

income  maintenance. 

training.  OJT.  job 

o 

¥ 

m J 1 

development  as  appropriate* 

Disadvantaged 

lido 

Assist  the  disadvantaged  unemployed  youth 

899  ' 

81.7 

Unemployed  Youth 

■ 

to  .realistically  prepare  for  eventual  long- 

(Figure  in- 

(First Priority)* 

■■ 

range  goals,  keeping  in  mind  the  necessary 

flated  due 

i-r  l 

, short-range  needs  of  the  individual*  In- 

to Summer 

1 

i 

+ 

cluded  would  be  work  sampling,  counseling. 

K^C) 

employment,  training  and/or  reinclutsion  " 

b 

•W 

into  the  regular  academic  environment* 

* 1 + 

1 J 

Physically, 

6ooo 

A r , 

Provide  necessary  rehabilitative  services  j 

1001 

16.7 

Emotionally  or 

to  afford  the  individual  to. maximise  his 

1 

Socially  Disabled 

t 

potentials • Included  would  be  prosthesis. 

’ J ; 

(First  .Priority)* 

medicil  treatment  supportive  counseling, 

-1 

training,  supportive  maintenance,  job 

b 

j f 

y 

development  and  salt 

active  placement* 

t 1 

wfiee  comment  on  prioi 

ities  on  f ii 

■ 

lal  page  of  this  table 

# 1 

»* 

> " 

i 1 

>r 


§ 

K 

I 


A 


O 
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JA2l£  IV 

H 

Target  Population  and  Objectives 


Target  Group 


Estimated 

Size 


Manpower  Objectives 


Number  to 

m I 

be! served 


Percent  to 
be  served 


Co 

fif 


Reservation  Indians 
(First  Priority)'* 


313 


Persons  tfith  Less 
Than  6th  Grade 
Aohievement  . 
(First  Priority)* 


Residents  of 
Target  Areas 
(First  Priority)* 


26,000 


* See  cdfiment  on  pr 


1110 


Provide  full  range  of  services  necessary 
to  assist  the  reservation  Indian  who 
wishes  to  function  in  off-reservation  em- 
ployment * Included  will  be  counseling, 
training ^ income  maintenance  Jh  job  develop- 
ment.and  follow-up*  j 

H , r, 

1 1 

Provide  opportunities  for  personal t social 
and  vocational'  development  and  advancement 
through  training  in  basic  skills  of 
literacy,  communication,  arithmetic,  citi- 
zenship and  consumer  education.  Basic  Ed- 
ucation is  frequently  the  foundation  on 
whhch  more  vocationally  oriented  manpower 
services  build  to  develop  an  employability 
plan. 

To  provide  to  the  maximum  extent  for*  the 
upgrading  and  inclusion  of  Model  Cities 
residents  into  full  employment,  both 
through  private  employment  and  entrepre- 
neurship. Included  will, be  income  main- 
tenance, counseling,  training,  jr  de- 
velopment and  follow-up. 


orities  on  ]kinal  page  of  this  Table. 


i 


1.6 


350 


1.3 


229 


20.6 


I 


I 

t I 


D 


I 

I 


TaBLE  IV 


Target  Population  and  Objectives 


Target  Group* 


Estimated 

Size 


Manpower  Objectives 


Number  to 
be  served: 


Percent  to  ( 
be  served 


Under -utilised 
Non^Pbor 

(Second  Priority) 


11^800 


D 


1) 


CO 

CO 

K** 

o» 


V 


Tbi 
com 
se 


r rl 


figure  inc 
titue  those 
ce  during 


To  upgrade  latent  skills  or  provide  new 
skills  which  will  assist  this  target  group 
t©  achieve  a higher  level  of  employment 
coraoensurato  with  their  aptitudes  and  in- 
terests. / 


udes  'the  members  of  the  military  (81*00)  bases 
who  have  no  civilian  skills  and  who  will  be  s 
,1911 * 


6l0 


O.Sl 


in  this  area  vhfc  would 
sparating  from 


The 


first  seven 


In  \ istablishing 


l i 1 

target  groups  listed  on  this  Table  are  assign  sd  jthe  same  priority. 


has 


or. ; totentially  interrelated  and  oust  be | served.  In  the  broad 
els  isif  led  sa 


isadvanteged”  and  the  seven  gro'upings  be  cons  iru^  ss  subgroups. 

The  assignment  If  second  priority  to  thp  underutilized  non-po  >r  was  beesuse  t leir  heeds 
in  relation  to  the  first  seven  target  groups  are  secondary. 


needs:  which 


€hls  method  of  priority,  we  wish  to  emphasize 
are  current  and  pressing*  We  did  nott  wish  to 


that  each  target  group 


imply  that  any 


in 

qti 


, . r 

sev  tn  target  gr  mps  should  haveTraiik  order  because  we 'feel  th  it  . each  group  is 


seiise,  all  coull  be 


tie 


»f  the 
actually 


o 

ERIC 


t 

& 


3#  "For  each  target  population  separately,  List  the  manpower -activities  and 
services  that  are  planned  for  fiscal  197L*  This  involves  a distribution 
of  all  the  arfla*s  program  resources  # # • among  the  area* s* target  troupe# 
Describe  # „ „ briefly  # • # source  of  funds  , * . name  of  agencies  p . . 
number  of  target  group  individuals  # « # cost  « , 1 funding  period  # # # 
service  to  be  provided  • • • * 

I 

Column  heeding  on  TABUS  V,  Manpower  Activities,  conform  to  the  various 
elements  of  the  doscriotion  as  enumerated  in  the  outline  c.ohad 

f-  ■*. 

One  point  that  should  be  kent  in  mind  is  that  it  is  entirely  possible 
for  an  individual  to  properly  belong  to  several  target  groups#  A dis- 
abled, oublic  assistance  recipient,  with  less  than” eighth  grade  achieve- 
ment could  be  placed  in  any  of  four  target  groups#  To  avoid  inflated 
totals  this  has  not  been  done  and  Such  individuals  have  been  placed 
in  that  group  which  is  most  logical  with  consideration  of  the  services 
that  will  be  provided* 


a 


! 

i 


i * 


( 


TABLE  V 

Manpower  Activities 


l 

' Target 
Group 

Service  1 
Provided 

Agency  or 
Program 

Number 

Served 

Fund 

Source  and 
Amount  : ! 

1» 

Description 

Funding 

Period 

Priori 

Public  Assistance 

* 

4 

EMFLOT- 

ABXX-m 

SERVICES 

i WIN 

H 

5CU 

FEDBRAX- 

STATE  DOL- 
HEW 

$372,061 

1 4 ' 

Vocational  assessment,  ori- 
entation, Basic  Ed.,  GED,  Vo- 
cational Training,  work  ex** 
perteqce,  OJT,  placement  and 
followup* 

FT  1971 

1 

1 

J!  ' 

Vocations 

Rehabili- 

tation 

State  Division 
of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

79$0 

$376.22r 
FEDERAL  8(9 
STATE  ZQjt 

Necessary  vocational  rehabi- 
litation services  for  job 
preparation. 

FT  1971 

2 

J 

| j 

Vocation^ 

training 

‘bdta 

37 

BOL 

^71,116? 

Vocational  training  place- 
ment and  followup. 

FI  1971 

2 

i 

► 

Supports 

Services 

HIM 

, ? 

$2ll3,lUi 

Screening,  referral,  family 
counseling,  child  care  and' 
transportation  assistance. 

FT  1971 

1 

1 

OJT 

MDTA-OJT 

8 

DDL 

$ 3t61S 

Provides  employment  and 
training  in  entry  skills. 

i i 

FT  1969  & 
1970 

3 

| 

Disadvantaged 
Unemployed  - ! 

Adults 

■■ 

VOCATION* 

AL 

TRAINING 

MDTA 

► 

j 1- 

37 

DDL 

$71,l»6? 

DOL 

As  above 

FT  1971 

2 

* 

OJT 

HDTA  : 

8 

$ .3,615 

As  above 

FT  1969  & 
1970 

2 

. i 

1 i» 

OJT 

HAB-JOBS 

; : 

187 

$559,810 

SOL 

Provides  employment  and 
training  in  cooperation,  with 
private  enterprises. 

FT  1971 

1 

o 


t 


o 


n 


, TABLE  V 

Manpower  Activities 


OC 


* Target 

,.1 

Service 

Agency  or 

tiutaber 

i Fund 

Source  and 

i 

Funding 

Prior- 

Group 

Provided 

Program 

Served 

Amount 

Description 

Pe  riod 

ity 

Die  advantaged 

jSpecial 

Option 

au  ‘ 

1*3 

» 36,51(0 

As  above  MDTA  OJT 

FY  1971 

3 

Unemployed  Adults 

■ 

DOL 

, 

(Continued) 

OJT 

b 

p 1 

Supple- 

| STEP 

U8 

$ 169, 72S 

Provides  training  in  public 

FT  1971 

3 

' 

mental 

12 

(ind*  Ref*) 

or  non-profit  sector  for  un- 

* 

Training 

DOL 

employed  manpower  graduates* 

» 

* 

On  Job 

Operation 

17 

1 65,li5o 

For  persons  over  Id*  years. 

FT  1971 

3 

k 

Training 

Mainstream 

001 

develops  work  habits  & skills 

> 

i i 

- , 

Manpower 

CEO 

for  re-entry  into  workforce* 

F 

. 1 

f 

Training 

ho 

$ 23,200. 

Similar  to  MDTA 

FY  1971 

2 

Disadvantaged 

f 

I 

£ 

**w 

& 

3- 

! 

i 

kto* 

INA 

Training  in  trades  & crafts 

H/A 

1 

Unemployed  Topt^ 

Draining : 

Apprenticeship 

+i  | 

through  apprenticeship 

* Total  numb 

sr  of  aece 

jflione  projected 

for  Pi< 

I 

1 

Of  the^to&al  11  percent  will 

be  members  of 

. f ttis  targe 

; group* 

■ 

, 

■ 

DOL 

-u  "■ 

■: 

rfork  Ex-i 

NYOIN-SCHOOL 

1U9  i 

$106,600 

fcfrrk,  experience  for  youths 

FT  1971 

; 2 ' 

i j 

lerlence 

- w \ 

1 

r 

1U  through  16* 

* , 

**  +■ 

ftrc^STOSR 

DOL 

A 

v "a  n * 

ses 

$193,10*0 

AS  above,  16  through  16* 

FT  1971 

2 

■1 

DOL 

a tt 

jh;c-oot  of 

16  ; 

$166,100 

As  above,  16  and  17*  (To 

FY  1971 

2 

1 | 

* i 

school 

a u 

; 

continue  in  program  must  pro* 
gross  through  outside  tfaihli 

■ 

S 

Supple- 

k 

DOL 

tq  an  employable  goal*) 

k 

i 

1 

STEP 

12  | 

&2,li32 

As  above* 

FT  1971 

3 

mental 

3 

(ind*  ref*) 

L 

H- 

j 

L 

. 
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TABLE  V 

Manpower  Activities 


Target 

Group 

l 1 

Service 

Provided 

Agency  or  t 

Program 

Member 
b . rved 

Fund 

Source  and 
Amount 

Description 

Funding 

Period 

Priori 
Ity  ! 

Disadvantaged 
Unemployed  loath 
(l ontlnued) 

7ocat  ij>nd 

Training 

1 

WDTA 

1 . 

| K , 

11 

DDL 

$2l*idi0 

Vocational  training*  place- 
ment* follow- up. 

FY  1971 

1 

On  Job! 
Trrinipg 

MDTA-CJT 

2 

DOI> 

Training/eifiployment  in  entry 
skills ■ 

FY  1970 

3 

. 

Vocatibr. 1 
Training 

1 

1 

JOB  CORF 

39 

DOL 

OTA 

Residential  training  includ- 
ing basic  ed»*  vocational 
skills  and  social  responsi- 
bilities , 

FT  1971 

1 

Physically* 
Fictionally  or 
Socially  Disabled 

Vocational 

Rehabili- 

tation 

State  Division 
of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 

993 

FED, 

$!i  70*292 

Necessary  vocational  rehabil- 
itation services  for  job 
preparation , 

FY  1971 

1 

i 

h 

Vocations! 

'Training 

i- 

MDTA 

8 

DOL 

$16*676  | 

Vocational  training*  place- 
ment and  follow-up. 

FY  1971 

2 

Reservation 

Indian 

Vocatjitnal 

Training 

1 

r 

j 

Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs 

5 

BIA 

$5000 

Vocational  training*  suppor- 
tive services*  referral  and 
placement t 

FY  1971 

i y 

1 

1 

■« 

1 * 

' * 



a 

1 

i 

1 

8 

! 

O 
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TABL2  V 

Manpower  Activities 


large t 
Group 


Parsons  With 
less  Than  8th 
Grade  Achieve* 
mant 


Service 

Provided 


Adult  ! 
Basic  ! 
Education 

t 

i 

[_ 


Agency  or 
Program  ' 


Superintendent 
of  Public  In- 
struct ion 


Number 

Served 


350 


FlMt* 

Source  aud 
Amount 


HEW 

$32,997 

State 

5,823 


Description 


Instructipn  in  basic  skills, 
literacy,  communications, 
arithmetic,  citizenship  and 
consumer  education* 


Funding 

Period 


n 1971 


t*rior  j 

ity 


Resident  of 
Target  Areas  1) 


Vocation a 
Training 

On  Job!  « 
Trainihg 

Vocational 
Rehabili- 
tation 


.)  These 


resour 


oesfare  in  addition 


MDTA 


MDTA-OJT 


State  Division 
of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


: 26 

b ■■ 

5 

1^8 


DOL 

$1*7,61*6 

DOL 

$21*10 

FED* 

$9l*,058 


Vocational  training,  place- 
ment and  followup* 

Prcvides  employment/ training 
in  entry  skills* 

Necessary  vocational  rehabil- 
itation services  for  .job 
preparation* 


FT  1971 

FY  1969  & 1970 
* 

FI  1971 


to  thoss  outlined  li  section  F of  this  plan* 


Under-Utilized 
Hon -Poor 


Vocati 

Train 


anal  MDTA 


log 


On  Jot 
Train 


ihg 


MDTA-OJT 


V oc  at ilona ' . KDTA/Vratis ition 
Training 


7 

3 

1 

600 


DOL 

$9530 

DOL 

$11*16 

DOL 

$322,000 


Vocational  training,  place- 
ment and  follow-up* 

Provides  employment/  tra intng 
in  entry  skills* 

Vocational  training,  place- 
ment, followup  Vith  eligible 
Project  Transition  service- 
men* 


FT  1971  1 

FT  1969  & 1970  | 2 

FT  1971  I 3 

4 


<ro 

u 
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TABLE  V 

Manpower  Activities 


Target 
Group  1 


Setvit  i 
Provi 


e 


ded 


Agency  or 
Program 


Number 

Served 


Pund 

Source  and 
Amount  


Description 


Funding 

Period 


Prior -i 


tty 


See  FOOTNOTE  2) 


Emplor  r- 
ablliby  * 
Services 


2) 


The  so 
emphaslh 


crtces 
will 


Employment 
Service  Title 

ni 


21,132 


IKA 


Provides  for  intake ^ job  d«-: 
veiopmerjt,  counseling  (8 Hi), 
testing  (5,690),  training 
(385),  nofr-agricultoral 
placements  (u,59l),  occjupa* 
t Iona l and  industrial  anal- 
ysis and  community  services , 


Will 

be 


be  distributed 
directed  towards 


a 

jservini; 


1 target  gr< 
the  disadvjn 


ups  including  the  non-dis advantaged,  tiost 
taged. 


\ f 
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C*  ESTABLISHING  miOEITIBS 

"For  all  activities  and  services  in  section  and  elsewhere  in  the 
plan,  area  committees  are  encouraged  to  indicate  relative  urgency  and 
need#  This  will  rtake.it  possible  to  adjust  the  .proposed  area  plan  in 
an  effective  manner  in ■ the ■ light  of  subsequent  Federal  action  on  pro* 
gram  policies,  appropriations",  and  allocations JL  ! 

$ A final  column  entitled  "Priority*  is  to  be  found  in  section  B on 
TABLE  V,  Manpower  Activities#  This  priority  of  programs  is  to  be 
considered  for  each  Wget  group,  separately#  For  example,  deration 
Mainstream  would  have  a negligable  priority  when  dealing  with  the- 
target  group  "Disadvantaged  Unemployed  Youth" , but  would,  in  turft,  ■ 
have  a relatively  high  priority  for  the  target  group  "D is advent aged 
Unemployed  Adults".  Other  than  in  consideration  of  individual  target 
groups,  no  assignment  of  priorities  has  been  attempted,  tfe  are  en** 
deavorlng  to  show  that  some  pro1*  ms  have  greater  relevancy  to  one 
target  group  to  another#  1 


* 


i 


o 

ERIC 
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SVALtHtTIO*  OP  RESOURCES  IN  RELATION  TO  PEEfS 

"Estimate  the  proportion  of  each  tarvat  potation  whose  needs  wtUJ" 
met  by  the  activities  in  V-B  ebove,  and  describe  briefly  ^ t.ype  pod 
scope  of  additional  or  alternate  services  that  should  be^ pr  ■ 
planning  for  subsequent  years  to  more  adequately  * lleviate  ^ h §ta 
population's  problems e 11  ’ * 

TABLE  VI.  Proportion  of  Target  Sronps  Served  end  Additional  or  Alterrote 
Services  provides  tha  infc^tionTequested  u roe  ouUwe  itm.  rasus 

^'enumerates  each  target  group  served,  the  parent. T^dditiontl 
Hard  from  TABLE  I?)  sid  discusses  generally  the  kinds  of  additional  or 

alternate  services  tbet  are  needed*  ' , 


j ']'  TJ  Vd-  Zr.ZiJJt'l 


Target 

Group 


Vblic  Assistance 
tec4  pleats 


disadvantaged 
[Jnemployed  Adults 


Pie advantaged 
Unemployed  Touth 


igysically. 
Emotionally,  or 
Socially  Disabled 


Reservation 

Indians 


Persons  with  less 
than  8th  grade 
achievement 


Residents  of 
target  areas 


ERIC 


TA:xn  VI 

Proportion 'of  Target  Groups  Served  and  Additional  or  Alternate  Services 


Percent 

Served 


SlJk 


i - i 


12.2 


81*7 


jl6*7 


1.6 


20.6 


T 


Additional  or  Alternate  Services 


In  general,  the  existing  variety  of  programs,  with  which  this  target  popula- 
tion can  avail  themselves,  are  sufficient  to  meet  their  manpower  needs* 
However,  aa  Jit  is  cjontiually  pointed  out,  the  existing  programs  are  woefully 
understaffed  and  in  many  eases  under-financed* 


a 


Although  additions 4 program  funding  may  assist  this  target  population  in 
achieving  their  maripower  goals,  the  largest  single  aid  to  effective  reentrants 
Into  employment,  would  be  an  economic  climate  that  would  be  conclusive  to  the 
Inclusion  of  entry  | workers* 


Additional  empties ii  should  be  directed  by  schools  and/or  agencies  to  assist 
this  group  recognise:  and  deal  with  attltudinal  deficiencies  and  to  develop 
appropriate  'vocational  goals  to  better  utilise  existing  opportunities* 


Additional  program 
area*  (Industrial 


funding*  Extension  of  rehabilitation  facilities  in  the 
Workshop) 


Increase  in  program  capabilities  and  resources  in  order  to  serve  a greater 
percentage  of  the  target  group*  i 


Program  should  be  extended  to  include  recruitment  and  counselor  services* 
Increase,  infhours  per  week  and  number  of  weeks  of  training*  Additional  state 
teacher  training  programs* 


At  this  wi 
funded  or  a 
other  manpa 
should  be  s 


ing  the  final  planning  document  of  Model  Cities  has  not  been 
^proved  * However,  if  the  manpower  component  in  conjunction  with 
tier  programs  are  operational  as  anticipated,  this  target  group 
srved  adequately* 


i 


J 

v 


J 
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Jut  Vi 


Proportion  of  Target  Groups  Served  and  Additional  or  Alternate  Services 


Target 

Group 


Percent 

Served 


Additional  or  Alternate  Services 


Undercut  i Used 
non-poor 


0.51 


o 

ERIC 


assist 


unde  r-ii  t ill  zed  workers  realise  the  optimum  of  their 


In  order  to 
potentials, 
governments  L partnk 
technical  assistance  will  actualize  this  goal. 


perhaps  emphasis  through- HA P^JOB  or  a similar  group  with 

airship  to  provide  funds  for  counseling,  'training  and 


i 
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Linkages  Between  Programs 

Following  are  the  program  linkages*  by  target  gTogp,  which  are  operational 
in  the.  Tacoma-Pierce  County  Area*  Charts  X through  VI  are  for  all  the 
target  populations  used  throughout  this  plan  except  for  the  following) 

- PERSONS  WITH  LESS  THAN  EIGHTH  GRADE  ACHIEVEMENT-  Thia  target 
group  overlaps  all  others  and  was  entered  in  the  "plan  in  order 
to  show  program  resources  for  Adult  Basic  Education  programs . 
Linkages  for  persons  in  this  target  group  are  therefore  to  be 
found  on  all  charts  in  that  persons  in  this  target  group  will 
^Bt  the  definition  of  at  least  one  other  target  group. 

* UNDERUTILIZED  NON-FOCft*  Linkages  for  this  target  group  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  for  Disadvantaged  Unemployed  Adults  ex- 
cept for  the  programs  listed  under  "Training  and  Work  Experi- 
ence'*. Because  the  major  portion  of  program  efforts  in  this 
ares  are  directed  toward  the  disadvantaged  $ only  a small  part 
of  MDTA  institutions  and  OJT  slots  are  planned  for  this  group. 

For  each  of  the  target  groups  listed  on  the  following  charts  the  agency 
(or  agencies)  listed  under  "Intake,  Screening,  and  Coordination"  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  Linkage  Coordinating  Agency  for  the  target  popula- 
tion under  consideration.  This  agency  receives  ref errs la  from  "Client 
Sources"  and  pro  vide  a intake  and  assessment  to  assist  the  client  to  form 
an  appropriate  employability  goal  and  to  define  possible  problems  or . 
barriers  .which  may  preclude  the  attainment  of  the  goal.  The  various  pro- 
grams and  services  available  through  federal,  state,'  and  community  re- 
sources are  considered  by  the  Linkage  Coordinating  Agency  so  that  a plan 
may  be  devised  to  assist  the  client  in  attaining  his  goal.  This  plan 

may  involve  any  or  all  of  the  following) 

r * 

- Counseling  and  testing  by  Linkage  Coordinating  Agency. 

- Referral  to  coranunity  agency  for  a saistence-  wi  tiro-special 

problem,  e*g.,  to  family  counseling  for'  res  Glut  ion  of.  a mari- 
tal problem.  ' 

i 

- Selection  and  referral  for  tiaaic  Education  or  Employment  Ori- 
entation (provision  for  supportive  counseling  and  training  - 
allowances  if  needed  and  authorised.) 

— Reassessment  following  above  to1  determine  if  original  plan 
needs  adjustment* 


j 
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r 


- 30  * 


Referral  to  Job  or  training  such  as  MDB,  Job  Corps,  or  other 
as  appropriate*  j 

Following  completion  .of  trainings  Job  development,  referral, 
and  placement  by  the  linkage  Coordinating  Agency  and/or  Employ- 
ment Security  Department.  The  Linkage  Coordinating  Agency  also 
will  provide  poet-placement  counseling,  as  needed,  and  followup. 
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^Coordination  of  client fs  progress  when  more  than  one  program  or  service  is  involved 


CBART  II 


LINKAGES 

DISADVANTAGED  IOTMPLOYED  AIXT.TS 


Client  Sources: 
Community  Action 
Agencies 

Public  Assistance 
Vocational  Education 
Employment  Service 
File  search 
Outreach 
Walk-ins 
Urban  League 
City/ County  - Courts, 
parole,  etc. 
Vocational  Rehab* 
Community  Agencies ' 
Other 


i-  ^ 


Intake*  Screening  and 
Co ordination j 


>ordlh 

apySoei 


Employment  Service  or 
agency  providing 
primary  service 


4 


Services  include  coun- 
seling, testing,,  selec- 
tion, and  referral  to 
training,  work  or 
supportive  services 


Referral  to 
other  agency  foi 
assistance 
Rental  Health, 
%*A,  etc,) 


Basie  Education; 

(as  needed  for  client Ta 

goal) 

ESD-Voc  .Ed.-MDTA 
Adult  Basic  Education 


Training  allowances; 
Supportive  services 
Supportive  counseling 

ESD  or  primary  service 
agency 


I “ 

Employment  Orientation! 

>i  ESD  - Voc . Ed* 

"/  t 


■N 


Training  and  Work  Experience: 


NAB-JOBS  Mainstream 

MDTA  New  Careers 

(PACE) 

--  class  group  institutional 

— individual  referral' 

— QJT  - industry  or 

community 


$ 


Selection,  referral,  job 
placement,  supportive  coun- 
seling, job  coaching  and 
follow-up. 

ESD  or  primary  service  agency 


ro 

I 


O 

eric:  


t 


CHARI  III 

fr 

lihkaoss 

DISADVANTAGED  UNEMPLOYED  YOUTH 


Client  Sources; 

Community  Action 
Agencies 

Public  Assistance 
Vocational  Education 
Job  Corps  (through  EG 
follow-up) 
Employment  Service 
file  search 
outreach 
walk-ins 
Urban  League 
Vocational  Rehab . 
School  counselors 
Military  Services 
Draft:  boards 
Other 


Intake,  Screening  and 
Coordination: 

Employment  Service  or 
agency  providing  pri- 
maty  service  x 

Services  include  coun- 
^seling,  testing,  selec- 
tion &od  referral  to 
training,  work  or 
supportive  services. 


7 


Referral  to. 
other  agency  for 
assistance 
(family  counsel- 
ing, I.*1,  etc.) 


Stoic  Education} 
(as  required  for 
client *s  goal) 

ES  - Voc.Ed.  - MDTA 


3E 


Training  allowances 
Supportive  services 
Supportive  counseling 

BSD  or  primary  service 
agency 


-) 


Employment  Orientation: 


ESD  - Voc*  Ed* 


$L 

Training  and  Work  Experience: 
NAB- JOBS  Project  Value 

NYC  Job  Corps 

Transition  New  Careers 

MDXA: 

— class  group  institutional 

— individual  referral 

— 9JT  - industry  or 

community 


3 


Selection,  referral,  job 
placement,  supportive  coun- 
seling , job  coaching  and 
follow-up. 

BSD  or  primary  service  agency 


ui 


o 

ERIC 


CHART  IV 


LINKAGES 

PHYSICALLY,  EMOTIONALLY,  OR  SOCIALLY  DISABLED 


O 

ERIC 


* 


CHART  V 


LINKAGES 


RESERVATION  INDIANS 


Ciifflt  Sources ? 

BIA  [ 

Tribal  Councils 
Indian  CAP'S 
Employment  Service 
(In  addition  to  above, 
whici  are  primary 
cl*eit  sources,  any 
other  public  or  pri- 
vate agency1  may  also 
be  a source  of  client 
However,  the  limited 
volume  of  referrals 
precludes  listing  on 
this  chart * ) 


I 

1 

1 * 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

\ 

7 


Intake + Screening  and 
Coordination? 

Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs 

Services  included  are? 
counseling,  testing, 
selection  and  referral 
to  training,  work  or 
supportive  Services. 


Sasic  Education; 
Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs 


Training  allowances 
Supportive  services 
Supportive  counseling 

BIA  - ESD 


r 


7 


Referral  to 
other  agencies 
for  assistance 
(family  counsel 
ing,  EA,'  etc.) 


2k 


Training  and  Work  Experience; 


lffew  Careers 
Mainstream 
Job  Corps 
HYC 


BIA 

NAB-JOBS 
Voc.  Rehab. 

WIN 
MDTA: 

— class  group  institutional 
--  individual  referral 

— OJT  - community  or 

industry 


Employment  Orientation: 
ESD  - Voc.  Id. 


Selection,  referral,  job 
placement , supportive  coun- 
seling, job  coaching  end 
follow-up* 

BIA,  ESD,  DVR  or  other. 


VjJ 


O 


CHART  VI 


LINKAGES 


RESIDENTS  GFj  TARGET  AREAS 


Client  Sources : 

BSD:  ; 

file  search 
walif-ins 
outreach 
Model  I Cities 
Fublii  Asst,  (for  WIN) 
Job  c4>rps  (through  ES 
! follow-up) 
NYC  ! 

School  Counselors 
j|  DVR 

Urban  League 
Community  Action 
Agehcies 
Other 


£ 


Intake,.  Screening  and 
Coordination: 

Community  Serv.  Center 
(staffed  by  ES,  PA, 

DVR,  0E0  and  residents 
Of 11  target  area) 


4 


\ 

7 


*7 


Referral  to 
other  agencies 
for  assistance 
(family  counsel- 
ing, Pa,  etc.) 


3 


Basic  Education; 

(as  required  f>r 
client’s  goal) 
Vocational  Education 
Adult  Basic  Education 


ZE 


Training  allowances 
Supportive  services 
Supportive  counseling 
Conan.  Serv. Center,  BSD 


Employment  Orientation i 


^ Consnunity 


Serv.  Center 


Training  and  Work  Experience: 


NAB- JOBS 
Voc.  Rehab. 
Transition 
Mainstream 
MDTA 


New  Careers 

NYC 

DVR 

WIN 

Job  Corps 


--  class  group  institutional 

— individual  referral 

— t&T  industry  or  community 


M 


_*k_ 


Selection,  referral,  job 
placement,  supportive  coun- 
seling, job  coaching  and 
follow-up  ( Community  Service 
Center) 


-ERIC. 
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F.  "KUTECJNSKIF  OF  ARSA  AAtfPS  PI.AH  TO  SPECIAL 
PLANNING  AMP  COORDINATION  " 


(V?  «V"EMCT 


"In  areas  in  which  special  jirofjrems  involving  interne  hoy  planning  *nd 
coordination  of  manpower  services  exist,  such  ««  Model  Cities  'Vot^rem  . * . 
provide  « . . description  of  the  *»ianpowf:r  activities  • • « programs, 
including  geogranhtr,  area  * « . tarijet  groups  4 '•  ♦ agencies  responsible 
for  operations  « « . orogram  linkages  and  other  coordination." 

The  fodel.  Cities  Program  is  designed  to  rlan,  implement  ind  administer 
a compreh«n3 ive  and  coordinated  attack  on  social,  economic  and.,  physical 
problems  to  improve  the  environment  and  ge»vral  welfare  of  people  living 
in  a selected  h lighted  area*  Immediately  following  this  sectior  is  a 
map  of  Tccoma  with  the  Model  Titles  Program  A^ea  shaded . 

In  general  the  area  is  residential,  both  single  and  nsnlti'-fa,,*it,y  dwellings, 
{Some  multi-family  dwellings  were  originally  *or  single  family  occupancy) 

The  area,  also  known  as  Hilltop  is  located  within  v:*lkin£  distance  of 
the  commercial  center  of  the  city  end  has  a neighborhood  shnpoinjr  area* 

The  primary  manpower  thrust  of  Model  Cities  is  resident  entrepreneurship. 

Two  programs, Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment  Comnany  (’*ESFTC) 
and  !'Jood  Products  Manufacturing  Co*-  Project.  .will  provide  the  vehicle  for 
resident  ownership  and  management* 

1^*3 nyf,,  from  a combination  of  local  and  Small  Business  Administration  funds 
($500,000)  and  stock  subscription  to  res: dents  will  provide  seed  money 
for  loans  to  model  cities  residents  to  form  or  improve  local  business  v 

Wood  Products  Manufacturing  Co.  Project  will  establish  a wood  products 
plant  with  minority  management  and  ownership  and  employ  several  model  citic* 
residents  in  the  sale  and  SKr.sfs* t-nring  of  T,nod  pallets,  '^eyerhauser  Co. 
will  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  to  this  enterprise,  during 
the  first  year  employment  will  total,  ll  hot  is  expected  tc  triple  as  busi- 
ness inrreases* 

These  two  efforts  will  he  administered  by  bo^rde  tfbieh  wMl  include  resi- 
dents of  model  cities  and  will  receive  technical  assistance  guidance 
from  the  local  business  community* 

% 

The  remainder  of  the^ Model  Cities  manpower  activities  will  be  to  utilize 
and  coordinate  the  use  of  existing  manl  rwer  programs  such  as  MDTA,  WIN, 

DVR,  et  al.  These  efforts  will  be  coordinated  through  th<?  0A?*TPS  system* 
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On  TABLE  V page  23,  are  listed  specific  coiwnitments of  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  Employment  Security  Department  (MDTA)  resources.  The 
following  is  extracted  from,  TABLE  V and  would  be  the  best  estimate  of  the 
program  resources  that  will  be  utilised  }>y-lfodel  Cities  Residents.  This 
listing  Should  not  be  considered  as  In  addition  to,  but  as  part  of,  what  is 

detailed  on  TABLE  V. 


PROGRAM 


FUNDS 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 


JOB  CORPS 
E.S.  TIT1B  XXI 
MANPOWER 
JOBS 

NYC  - IN  SCHOOL 
NYC  - SUMMER 
NYC  - OUT  OF  SCHOOL 
OPERATION  MAINSTREAM 
WIN 

VOC.  ED. 
APPRENTICESHIP 
SPECIAL  OPTION  OJT 


IKA 

INA 

$2,320 

$$0,382 

$10,680 

$38,688 

$33,230 

$6'su$ 

$7U,£l2 

$16$,$87 

INA 

$3,6$1* 


3 

2007 

u 

17 

1$ 

XX7 

10 

2 

101 

3127 

10 

!* 


The  number  of  persons  on  this  Hat  are  included  in  the  various  target  groups 
by  virtue  of  their  characteristics  other  than  Residents  of  Target  Areas ^ • 

For  example.  Model  Cities  residents  who  will  be  served  by  WIN,  and  thus  are 
recipients  of  Public  Assistance  are  grouped  under  the  target  group  Public 
Assistance  Recipients  rather  than  Residents  of.  Target  .Areas « 
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TACOMA,  WASHiaGTON 


CITY  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT 
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0,  COMMO«m  INVOLVEMENT 


"Describe  the  role  of  employers,  labor  organisations,  Ir-dicr-  Reservation 
representatives,  s-d  other  community  groups  in  developing  the  a^ea  CAMES 
plan  and  in  implementing  the  proposed  manpower  programs  ■’* 

The  principal  role  of  employers,  labor  organizations,  agriculture,  and 
the  public  in  the  development  of  the  CAMPS  plan  is  through  their  repre- 
sentation on  the  Manpower  Advisory  Committee* 

Representation  of  Reservation  Indians  is  direct-  by  memoership  on  the  area 
CAMPS  committee. 

Poor  people  are  indirectly  involved  in  the  development  of  the  ares  plan 
by  virtue  of  ^oint  membership  of  0E0  and  CAMPS  members  on  the  respective 
Committees  and  Boards  of  Opportunity  and  Development  Inc*  and  the  Manpower 
Coordinating  Committee* 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  is  4 bibliography  dr  tiling  with  the  role  of  I he  disadvantaged  person*  as  defined  tv-low.  in  public 
(i.o,  government)  service.  It  d**als  only  wiih  material  generally  available  to  the  average  researcher  through- 
out the  country  and  is  not  an  inventory  of  any  one  library's  or  office's  holdings.  The  bibliography  was 
designed  to  be  of  particular  use  to  those  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  hire  the  disadvantaged  and  to 
recs.'cile  such  hiring  Prog  i a ms  with  an  established  civil  service  system. 

The  "rule-of- thumb"  definition  of  '‘disadvantaged"  used  in  this  bibliography  is:  those  persom  lacking 
the  usual*  norrr&l.  or  accepted  advantage*  and  oppor  I unities  considered  generally  available  to  members 
of  our  society  js  *1  whole.  The  catcgoiy  would  then  incttide  those  persons  who  are  one  or  more  of  the 
following: 

I-  poor*  according  to  accc pled  ' 'rnment  poverty  levels! 

2.  discriminated  against  in  employ mem; 

3*  nol  sufficiently  educated  to  obtain  more  than  menial  labor; 

4*  unemployed  or  nol  suitably  employed  based  on  the'r  capacity  to  learn  or  work: 

5.  physically  or  mentally  handicapped. 

Assimilating  mcrr‘l*.rs  of  this  group  into  the  public  service  as  both  a means  of  puvidiag  them  with 
gainful  employment  an  as  u way  to  relieve  critical  shortages  of  workers  is  & recognised  mtllonal  objective. 
1 he  question  posed  by  such  a policy  is  hovv  to  accomplish  this  goal  without  damaging  or  endangering  the 
basic  principles  of  merit  employment,  which  usual'y  involve  the  application  of  certain  minimum  standards 
of  training  and  certain  mental  or  physical  capabilities.  We  have  tried  io  find  whatever  written  material  js 
generally  available  dealing  with  (he  selection,  testing,  training*  aim  employment  on  all  levels  of  the  public 
service  of  persons  who  ft'  into  the  concept  of  disadvantaged  described  above.  In  Older  to  do  this,  we  faced 
a number  of  problems. 

The  field  of  new  careers  is  new*  viable,  amorphous,  and  rapidty  expanding.  There  must  be  valuable 
programs  ar.d  approaches  which  would  be  generally  useful  but  s*hich  are  simply  not  written  about  in 
either  readily  available  or  in  any  form  at  all.  Then  there  is  the  written  material  whieh  is  published  in 
impermanent  form  In  small  editions  or  is  restricted  ir  distribuiian*  No  one  office  or  agency  is  currently 
responsible  for  tbe  collection  and  distribution  of  all  the  work  done  in  the  Held,  or  in  the  brooder  one  of 

р. ivate  employment  of  disadvantaged  (with  the  possible  c*.wcption  of  tbe  new  "Manpower  inform*. -ion 
service"  of  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs).  Akin  Gartner  of  New  York  University  estimates  that  there 
are  about  35  Jaws  establishing  "some  I GO  grahl-imaid  programs  incorporating  or  permitting  the  new  careers 
design,"  He  further  estimates  that  these  Programs  involve  Over  400,000  persons*  A glance  at  the  “Catalog 
of  Federal  domestic  assistance,1'  i "OEO  wish  book*"  she  < he  can't  be  far  wrong. 

Some  maleriv  on  establishtu  projects  11  e wish  were  available  simply  is  nol.  For  example,  the 
Army’s  extensive  training  program  of  men  who  would  otherwise  be  rejected  for  service  has  been  in 
cpcralion  for  some  years.  The  Department  of  Defense  does  not  have  any  published  materials  generally 
available*  "m ' no  researcher  has  investigated  and  written  about  the  preparation  of  it  lusands  of  men  for 
new  caieei',.  1 ,<e  project  is  briefly  described  in  Sar  A*  Levitan's  "The  military:  a new  recruit  in  the  war 

с. -  poverty'1  {Atnerittin  Child,  vol.  48,  no.  4,  Fall  1966,  pp.  ?4-26),  but  this  is  all  we  have  been  able  to 
find.  Newspaper  files  may  yieV  more  information  fo,  those  who  are  interested'  V*e  />>■*  vorJt  Tinies  index 
is  sug  ;sted.  A similar  situation  exists  with  regal  d to  a major  "big  broil* V'  tgram  conducted  by  the 
Po&l  Office  Department . 

The  material  in  this  bibliography  has  been  evaluated,  annotated,  and  grouped  wu  a view  to  what  is 
available*  and  only  a few  attempts  have  been  made  to  point  out  gaps  in  the  I eld.  These  should  be  evident 
to  anyone  reading  in  (he  comexi  of  his  own  new  careers  civil  service  work.  Perhaps  some  academic 
perusing  the  “OEO  wish  book"  will  decide  to  become  a prophet  w*lh  a cause  and  make  an  effort  to  fill 
such  obvious  gaps  as: 

— an  rnalysl;  of  precisely  what  fields  arc  appropriate  * new  careers  ladders  , libraries?  civil  defense? 
pre-school  education?  day  care  centers?):  Alan  Gartner  f'  Do  paraprofessljimls  , * ,h)  has  done  some 
pn'iimiattry  work  in  Inis  area: 

— 'W)  at  supportive  services  are  needed  for  those  entering  the  w*>rld  of  stead/*  remunerative  employ- 
ment fer  me  first  time  (basie  health  care?  budgetary  planning?  social  graces?); 

— the  roie  of  the  disadvantaged  in  the  management  and  administration  of  their  own  agencies  (what 
manage  men1  framin'1  is  needed  for  work  in  Model  Cities  programs?  in  Community  Ad  ion  Agencies? 

in  community  school  district7?). 

_■ 

Using  the  guideline  of  '‘generally  available,"' over  60  titles  were  discarded  because  they  'vere:  unpub- 
lished* on i -of -print,  or  no(  available  at  cither  the  Library  of  Congres*1  or  the  libraries  of  any  major 
government  agency  in  (he  Washington.  D*  C.  area.  Of  course  one  of  the  problems  here  is  that  libraries 
on  tine  t cope  with  the  flood  of  miscellaneous  pamphlets  and  brief  mimeographed  papers  which  are  turned 
out  b:J  hundreds  of  nrganizalions,  many  of  which  wens  in  existence  for  only  a short  time.  Such  material 
is  automatically  classed  as  '‘ephemera"  under  current  Itbrai.  ; Vet  ion  standards  and  discarded*  A related 
problem  is  material  which  is  issued  in  draft  form  lo  a hmited  group  or  which  serves  cnly  as  briefing  data 
ft.,  conference  participants. 


Materia!  which  is  obtains  sic  directly  from  an  agency  or  organization  is  identified  by  the  inclusion  of  ah 
address  with  Ihe  main  entry,  or  is  described  in  "Sources"  In  listing  titles  which  are  issued  by  regular 
publishers,  or  which  are  easily  found  in  a library,  we  do  not  include  an  address.  If  your  library  does  not 
have  the  materk'  ask  your  librarian  about  the  possibility  of  an  interlibrary  loan*  or  for  suggestions 
regarding  card  catalog  subject  heading  entries.  Your  library  may  also  have  pamphlet  or  ver'ical  files  where 
such  material  is  stored.  Addresses  of  publishers  are  available  in  the  current  issue  of  "Books  frPprim,^  which 
car,  be  found  at  the  library  or  at  major  book  stores. 

Government  documents  may  be  obtained  either  from  the  agency  listed  as  author  or  publishcrwor  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.S,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  H.  C.  30402,  In  addition, 
the  U.S.  Congress  Joint  Committee  on  Priming's  ‘’Government  depository  libraries"  lists  almost  1,0011 
libraries  throughout  the  country  where  government  publications  may  he  seen.  For  a copy  of  this  list,  write 
to:  Chief  of  the  Library,  Division  of  Public  Documents,  U S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 
D.  C.  20402. 

tt  One  of  the  minor  problems  we  faced  was  that  of  semantics.  A term  such  as  "non|.-'ofes$ionar  is  defined 
in  many  ways.  For  example,  in  the  social  work  field  primarily,  "nonProfessional"  is  used  to  designate 
someone  with  a college  degree  jn  a fieM  other  than  social  work.  Volunteers  are  also  considered  "non* 
Professionals."  as  are  older.  well-educated  women  looking  for  new  careers  aflet  their  families  are  grown. 
All  lilies  dealing  with  such  nonprofessionals  were  discarded.  Neither  did  wc  consider  to  be  uisadvantaged 
all  those  high  school  or  college  students  who  work  as  one  type  of  "aide"  or  other  pari  time  or  sum  mm. 

We  also  found  discrepancies  in  the  description  of  New  Careers  (a  now  out-dated  term}  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. The  1969  term  is  "oaraprofesstotiui"  which  appears  to  mean  what  "subprofessic  isl"  did  in 
1968,  "nonprofessional’*  did  in  1967.  and  "indigenous  non  professional"  did  in  1966.  Lowpt  ease  riejv 
careers  appears  lo  be  the  current  “in"  term. 

Jn  the  final  analysis,  the  contents  of  a bibliography  depend  entirety  on  the  judgment  of  the  compilers. 
For  example,  we  eliminated  20  titles  found  in  source  material  as  irrelevant  to  the  main'  subject.  These 
titles  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  the  structure  of  organizations,  elementary  school  training  for  disadvantaged 
learners,  vocational  problems  of  professional  and  technical  personnel,  and  general  community  problems  or 
activities.  More  detail  on  what  we  considered  lo  he  {relevant  material  may  be  found  in  th.  introduction 
to  each  sect ’on  of  this  bibliography. 

The1  Library  of  Congress  cataloging  system  was  loosely  used  as  the  basis  of  entries,  combined  with 
simple  logic.  Where  there  was  a conflict,  we  hr”~  tat  logic  prevailed.  Each  entry  is  as  complete  as 
Possible,  and  nothing  has  been  included  in  this  bibliography  unless  it  was  personally  reviewed.  Through 
the  use  of  detailed  grouping  of  materia!  i.idi  explanatory  notes,  cross  references,  and  an  author  index 
which  includes  the  names  of  all  persons  or  organi nations  mentioned,  anywhere  in  the  text,  we  have  tried 
to  make  the  titles  as  accessible  as  possible. 

Doris  Phelps 
Adele  Kravitz 
* January  1970 
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1*  SOURCES 

The  usual  sources  foi  bibliographic  male  rial  were  of  little  value  to  research  in  the  specific  Held  of  ihe 
disadvantaged  and  the  public  service.  Such  regular  publications  as  the  R cutlet  '.t  Gttiih.  Public  Affairs 
htformatiau  Service  ( PA iS ),  and  Perstutnei  MattoBcutett:  Abstracts  yielded  few  useful  titles.  The  periodicals 
which  were  consistently  useful  arc  net  at  stifled  by  these  indexes  and  are  listed  separately  at  the  end 
of  this  section. 

The  section  begins  with  the  basic  Federal  source*  in  the  held:  the  basic  enabling  legislation,  a guide  to 
Federal  grants,  the  Federal  executive  agenc.es  supervising  the  work  authorized  by  legislation  and  their 
regular  publications,  and  the  contrac’  agencies  working  under  Federal  apartments  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion. Anyone  interested  ir.  tuc  field  should  keep  in  const  uni  contact  with  these  sources  in  or<Jcr  to  be 
uP-l  o-da  te  on  impropriate  ac  tivrl  ies. 

The  Manpower  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  is  of  particular  interest  In  a recenl 
rcorganiz.it ion,  this  derailment  cicaicd  u new  Division  of  Public  Career  Programs,  of  which  the  old  Nlw 
Careers  Office,  dealing  with  established  new  careers  arencies.  will  be  one  section.  Three  other  sections  will 
be  concerned  with  enify-levcl  and  up-grading  programs  .in;  slate,  county,  and  municipal  governments  arid 
special  districts!  grant-in-aid  agencies!  and  the  Federal  government. 

The  New  Careers  Office  does  not  nov  have  any  prepared  maleiiul  m assist  its  new  careers  agencies  in 
training  programs,  but  do?s  send  out  reprints  of  material  currently  available  fr'sm  its  two  contract  agencies 
{University  Research  Corporation  for  agci  cics  easl  of  the  Mississippi  and  Social  Development  Corporation 
in  the  West).  The  Office  Suggests  in  addition  that  the  textbooks  of  private  publishers  be  used  where 
training  involves  the  upgrading  of  tv*<ic  educational  qualiticuliom 

The  section  on  Fcderti  sou/ccs  is  followed  by  one  of  commentaries  on  Federally  authorized  programs. 
There  am  additional  commentaries  in  '.he  work  done  by  the  New  Careers  Development  Center  of  New 
Yorlt  University,  but  these  arc  usually  mimeographed  and  not  generally  available,  so  the  material  is  listed 
*>niy  in  the  entry  for  that  organization. 

The  ne'  l section  on  Other  sources  covers  m.’ny  aspects.  Here  we  have  listed  current  bibliographies, 
regular  organizations,  and  descriptions  of  organizations  or  projects  which  may  no  longer  be  in  existence 
but  vhich  have  made  a si-.-staiiliul  contribution  to  material  in  the  field.  There  was  no  one  list  we  could 
find  jvhich  included  the  n<  mes  and  addresses  of  ail  agencies  Publishing  material  in  the  field,  so  this  section 
has  been  compifed  based  on  our  research  and  correspondence.  T/  ere  may  be  more  groups,  but  wc.  simply 
did  not  run  across  them. 

The  closing  section  is  ihe  one  on  periodicals  which  is  described  in  the  first  paragraph.  Subscriptions 
lo  these,  and  to  the  regular  publications  of  the  Manpower  Administration  and  >ls  contract  agencies  will 
keep  a researcher  abreast  of  the  field. 


SOURCES:  FEDERAL 

Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific  and  Technical  Information,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce 
(National  Bureau  of  Standards),  Spripgfield,  Va.  22151. 

U.S.  government  research  and  development  reports  (USGRDR)  and  its  Index. 


A semi-monthly  journal  v^hich  provides  a list 
ol  idles  already  available  fr~m  the  Clear inghou?': 
at  $3.00  each  (papt1*)  or  65  ants  {microfiche). 

Clearinghouse  ^nncci  eeincnis  (CAST:  Clear, 
inghouse  Announcements  in  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy) arc  published  twice  monthly  in  46  categories; 
55.60  a year  fer  first  category  (Social  sciences  and 
education  is  no.  42).  The  Clearinghouse  also  offers 
a Fast  Announcement  Service  (FAS)  for  S5.0G  a 
year  for  any  and  all  categories.  This  is  a selective 
announcement  service  covering  about  ten  percent 
of  Clearinghouse  input,  compiled  and  mailed  rr reg- 
ular'}*. Ol  the  57  categories  offered  under  this  p> 
gram.  Social  sciences  and  education  is  no.  53.  See 
also  Educational  Resources  Information  Center 


under  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  Clearing!. n^de  reprlnls  reports  made  to 
various  government  agencies  on  a contract  basis. 
Titles  from  this  source  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this 
bibliography  are: 

Community  Programs  and  Training  Consult, 
ants,  Inc.,  ‘The  non-professional  in  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  projects.'1 

National  Committee  On  Employment  of  Youth 
(several  titles). 

Pelosi,  John  'villiam,  “A  study  of  the  effects  of 
examiner  race,  sex.  and  style  of  test  responses 
of  Negrty  examinees.” 

Daniel  Yankelovlnh,  Inc.  (several  titles). 


Social  Development  Corporation,  1717  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C 


20036,  202/483-5000- 

The  Corporation  is  a private  nonprofit  organi- 
zation rvi;h  the  stated  objective  of  Increasug  the 
imp  zi  of  ihjrial  legislation  through  innovations  in 
program  administration.  SDC  is  the  Label  Dcrt. 
contract  agency  providing  technical  assistance  lo 
26  new  careers  Programs  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
Seven!  useful  how.fo.do-it  guides  have  been  pre- 
pared by  this  organization;  ace  entries  under  SdC 
for: 

''Merit  systems  and  new  careers" 


‘New  careers  job  developme  nt" 

“New  careers  police- comm  unity  relations'* 

In  pr  wation  is  a “New  careers  annotated 
.riblk'eraphy.'*  In  draft,  this  publication  has  entries 
alphabetically  by  title  onM  withuUt  index  or  cross 
references.  Many  entries  are  for  Imatetials  that  -we 
have  found  to  be  out-of-print  or  not  generally 
available.  Without  substantial  revision,  the  valu- 
able annotations  will  not  receive  the  use  they  merit. 
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U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C*  20415. 


Tfw  Commission  issues  a series  of  brief  pam- 
phlets which  explain  the  role  of  specifically  handi- 
capped persons  jn  the  Federal  civil  service.  These 
pamphlets  and  additional  information  on  each  sub- 
ject arc  available  upon  request  from  local  offices  of 
the  State  Employment  Service  or  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

“Accent  on  Youth;  Federal  employment  and 
work  experience  programs.*’ 


“Employment  of  the  blind  in  Federal  serviee.” 

''Employment  of  the  deaf  in  Federal  service.** 

"Employment  of  the  handicapped  in  Federal 
service.'* 

"Employment  of  the  rehabilitated  offender  in 
the  Federal  service. “ 

“Employment  of  the  mentally  restored  in  Fed- 
eral service.*' 

“Employment  of  the  mentally  retarded  in  Fed- 
eral service.** 


U,S.  Civil  Service  Coiiimtssion  Library. 

Personnel  literature . Monthly.  Available  on  request  (with  annual  index). 


This  acquisitions  list  is  the  best  bibliography  yet 
found  of  current  literature  in  the  personnel  held. 
Numerous  subject  headings  are  devoted  to  topics  of 
pertinence  to  new  careers  and  the  annotations  pro- 

Personnel  bibliographies. 

These  arc  comprehensive  bibliographies  on  spe- 
cific subjects.  They  are  revised  and  updated  every 
two  years.  Sorm  titles  which  are  currently  available 
include:  “Recruitment  for  the  public  service.  Sup- 
plement 1"  (no.  3);,  “The  Federal  Civil  Service— 


vide  accurate  descriptions  of  the  material.  Monthly 
copie 5 should  be  saved  for  use  with  the  annual 
index. 


history,  organization  and  activities*  Supplement  1" 
(no.  6);  and  "Planning,  organizing  and  evaluation 
training  programs,  Supplement  1**  (no.  18).  Any- 
one interested  should  request  an  up-to-date  listing. 
*_> 


U S.  Dept,  oe  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D,  C.  20201. 


Four  divisions  of  this  agency  au  the  prime 
source  of  material  and  information  <on  the  disad- 
vantaged, but  only  a verv  limited  amount  of  the 
material  deals  with  the  ptiblic  sector  or  is  published  ^ 
for  general  distribution.  There  are  numerous  in- 
service  guides  published  by  the  Public  Health  Sem 
ice  (National  Institutes  of  Health),  the  Office  of 
Education  Division  of  Manpower  Development  and 
Training,  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

Educational  Resources  Information  Center 

ERIC  is  a computerized  national  information 
system  dealing  with  documents  on  aspects  of  edu- 
cation: administration,  counseling,  disadvantaged 
learners,  etc.  Its  wont  in  the  field  of  education  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Clearinghouse  for  Federal 
Technical  and  icientlfie  Information  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  and  there  is  a limited 
amount  of  duplication.  Material  on  education  of 
disadvantaged  learners  (adults  as  welt  as  children) 


and  the  State  Personnel  Merit  Systems  Office  under 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The  "Summaries  of 
training  projects:  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Offenses  Control  Acl  (rev.  1966)”  of  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  is  an  example  of  the 
type  of  publication  issued.  It  covers  all  projects 
supported  by  HEW  grants,  but  the  individual  re- 
ports are  available  only  from  the  gran;ees*and  are 
not  published  for  general  distribution  at  this  time. 

d 

(ERIC),  Office  of  Education, 
is  available  from  ERIC*s  clearinghouse  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 
Information  about  ERIC  is  available  from  the 
Superinter  dent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402,  ("How 
to  use  ERIC,"  Pub.  no.  328-602,  30  oentsi  Catalog 
of  publications  dealing  with  ERIC  no-  FI  J.212: 
1 2037- A,  free).  See  also:  Yeshiva  Univ. 


U.s.  Dept,  of  Labor.  Manpower  Administration 


This  agency  has  handled  all  the  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation,  and  Re- 
search since  Oct.  1 967.  The  latter,  in  turn,  had 
taken  over  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
power. Automation,  and  Training  (established  June 
1962)  in  Dec.  1965.  AH  publications  listed  below, 
and  any  others  on  the  subjects  under  the  office's 


jurisdiction,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Inquiry 
Office,  Dept,  of  Labor,  Constitution  Avc.  and  14th 
St-,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C.  20210,  or  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  C.  20402.  for 
a small  charge. 


Manpower  and  operations  research  studies  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  anrfvstate 
employme.it  services  1 958-1967:  a selected  bibliography.  (Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
BES  no.  E261),  1968.  145  p, 

A comprehensive  slate -by-staie  bibliography  of  fields  as  job  opportunity,  special  manpower  and  job 
the  research  activities  of  (he  U.SL  Employment  markets,  test  development,  counseling,  and  human 

Service  over  the  last  10  years.  The  availability  of  resounces- 

each  publication  is  noted-  The  research  is  in  such 


Manpower  development  and  training  in  correctional  programs.  (MDTA  experimental 
and  demonstration  findings  no.  3.  G P.O-  no.  312-944),  196$.  199  p. 


A con  fere  net  report  which  is  useful  because  of 
the  chapters  on  *Tlie  use  of  nonprofcssionals  and 
(.'’■vice  volunteer  In  corrections’*  by  Leon  G.  Lic- 


berg  and  “Job  development  and  placement  of  the 
ex-offendter"  by  Dr.  Clyde  E.  Sullivan.  Other  chap, 
tarsaie  of  general  interest. 


\ 


o 

ERIC 


* 


A 


Manpower  Evaluation  Reports. 

First  published  in  1963,  these  are  issued  irregu* 
larly  and  end  to  deal  with  MDTA  programs  for 
private  industry.  Some  may  be  of  peripheral  inter- 


est. c.tf.  no.  3:  "Occupaiional  training  of  *vomen" 
or  the  latest,  no.  S;  ‘The  influence  of  MDTA 
training  on  earnings." 


Manpower  report  of  the  President,  including  a report  on  manpower  requirements*  re- 
sources, utilization,  and  training.  (G.P.G.,  $2.00,  paper),  Jan.  1969.  253  p. 


An  excellent  guide  to  all  the  programs  of  the 
Dept,  of*  Labor  and  their  current  status.  Every- 
thing is  explained  clearly;  a very  basic,  ihoro1  gh 

Manpower  research  projects  sponsored  by 
Administration*  through  June  30, 1968.  (G.P.0 

This  covers  alt  projects  in  progress  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  1968,  in  addition  to  information  on  proj- 
ects carried  over  from  previous  years  and  a list 
of  reports  completed  J963*J968_  Each  is  thor- 


piciure  of  the  labor  market  today  from  the  g0Y* 
ernmeni's  point  of  view. 

* 

the  U.S.*  Department  of  Labor*  Manpower 
no.  317-261),  Oct.  1968.  219  p. 
oughly  annotated.  The  availability  of  individual 
reports  is  another  question.  We  suggest  writing 
directly  to  the  Manpower  Administration  at  the 
Dept,  o]  Labor  address.  Published  annually. 


New  Careers:  jotjs  with  a future  and  a profession.  (G.P.G.  no.  359-579,  15  cents),  1969. 

A brief  pamphlet  describing  the  program  and  . areas  around  the  country, 
telling  where  to  get  more  information  :n  individual 

+ 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  hope  and  help  for  youth.  {G.P.Q.  no.  350-071,  15  cents), 
May  1969. 


Another  brief  informational  pamphlet  similar 
to  the  one  above.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
was  established  in  Nov.  1964  and  has  provided 
training  for  public  service  work  in  some  bommun- 
ties  in  such  fields  as  police  cadets,  sheriff's  aides, 
and  corrections  officers'  aides.  It  is  currently  ad. 
ministered  by  Mark  Battle,  Deputy  Administrator, 
Bureau  of  Work-Training  Programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment. We  could  find  no  comprehensive  publication 

Public  Service  Careers  Program:  a general 

lion  for  staff]. 

The  P5C  program  provides  '‘funds  to  state  and 
local  governments  and  federal  agencies  for  inno- 
vative projects  directed  toward  overcoming  or  elim- 
inating existing  barters"  against  hiring  the  disad- 
vantaged. This  plication  summarizes  the  plans, 


on  the  group's  work  and  Mr.  Battle  frmself  has 
complained  that  there 'h  tittle  evaluation  of  NYC 
effort'  mailable,  Jjut  there  are  several  pamphlets 
whiut  ,uo vide  general  information: 

"From  a world  of  poverty  to  a life  of  Jiope" 
(n.d.) 

‘'Making  the  scene1'  (Dec.  1968) 

"The  -Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  three  years 
of  success"  ( 1968) 

description,  Aug.  1969,  69  p.  [internal  publica- 

states  the  general  problem  ard  the  program  con- 
cept, and  details  the  plans  of  action.  There  is  a 
most  useful  appendix  which,  shows  *the  increase 
antic ipi'*ed  in  public  sector  employment." 


Youth  Opportunity  Centers:  focus  on  youth  and  jobs.  (G.P.O.  .10.  359-5&1,  15  cents), 
1969. 

A brief  pamphlet  giving  basic  Information  on  a 16  to  21.  YOc  w*  closely  with  CAP,  NYC, 
project  of  the  staie-Ftederal  Employment  Service  Job  Corps,  etc. 
system  for  highly  personalized  services  for  youths 

Employment  Service  Review . Elsie  S.  Dorman,  Editor.  Published  by  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  (Frank  H.  Cassell*  Director)  for  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Labor  from  1964  to  1968. 

Each  issue  devoted  itself  to  a single  major  topic 
and  included  a comprehensive  bibliography.  For 
example,  Nov.  1%6  (vol.  3,  no.  It)  was  on  "Health 
manpower"  and  included  articles  on  all  aspects  of 
developing  careers  in  the  health  fields.  The  pro- 

Manpower.  the  official  monthly  journal  of  the  Manpower  Administration*  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Labor.  Subscriptions  $7.50  from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402. 

This  L./rJike  magazine  covers  all  aspects  of  the  need  for  health  personnel,  as  well  as  an  truer, 

manpower.  '’.Tie  April  1969  issue,  for  example*  in*  view  with  Seymour  WoJfbein  and  the  Kirkbrtde 

eluucs  discussion  of  training  of  the  retarded  and  article  (see  entry). 


gressive  work  by  Mr.  Cassell  in  the  general  field 
of  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  was  well 
exemplified  by  this  USES  publication.  It  was  super- 
seded as  of  De  . 1968  (last  issue)  by  Manpower* 


U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Catalog  of  Federal  domestic  assistance.  Washington,  D.  C.*  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Jan.  1969.  6l0  p,  (G.P.O.  no  328-264;  available  from  OEO,  Information  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20506) 
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Familiarly  known  as  the  “OFO  wish  book.”  this 
is  a detailed  "description  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ments domestic  programs  to  assist  the  American 
people  in  furthering  their  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress.” The  book  explains  the  nature  and  purpose 
o!  each  program,  specifies  the  major  eligibility  re- 
quirements, tells  where  to  apply,  and  lists  printed 
materials  available  describing  the  program.  An 
appendix  lists  the  address :s  of  the  regional  offices 
of  the  Manpower  Administration,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  other  agencies  pet  linen*  to  this 
bibliography. 

Two  briefer  publications  on  the  same  subject 


seem  to  be  abstracted  from  this  text.  They  are: 

National  1-raguc  of  Cities  and  U<S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors.  Center  for  Policy  Analysis, 
1612  K St.,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20006. 

The  mayor  and  manpower:  Federally  aided 
manpower  programs.  (n.d.f  various  pp.l  No 
index  or  table  of  contents. 

Urban  Coalition,  1811  H St.,  Northwest,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20006.  202/7 "’2-9500. 

Manual  of  - 1'  edera  I f y-supported  manpower 
programs.  [n.d.J  55  p No  index  or  table  of 
contents. 


U.S.  Statutes  at  Large 

Economic  Opportunity  Act:  vol.  80,  pt,  1 (89th  Ctong./2d  sess.)  1966,  pp.  1451-1477 
and  voJ.  81  (90th  Cong.  '1st  $ess.)  1967,  pp.  672-728. 

The  basic  enabling  act  which  authorizes  the  provided  for  the  new  -areers  program  administered 
appropriation  of  funds  for  new  careers  programs  by  tbe  Manpower  Administration  of  the  U.S,  Dept 

io  assist  the  disadvantaged.  T 1 966  amendments  v'  Labor  are  known  as  tlie  “Sdheuer  Amendments.” 

to  the  Economic  Opportunit/  / ct  (EOA)  wiich 


University  Research  Cur  ^ration,  4301  Connecticut  Ave.,  Norths  jsv,  Washington,  I>.  C. 
20908,  202/244-9210. 

The  Corporation,  the  Labor  Dept,  contract 
agency  operating  east  of  the  Mississippi,  currently 
has  three  divisions.  Its  National  Institute  for  New 
Careers  (formerly  New  Careers  Development 
Corp.)  is  in  the  process  of  revising,  updating,  and 
releasing  the  comprehensive  set  of  training  manuals 
and  other  work  done  by  the  Howard  University 
(Washington,  D C.)  Institute  for  Youth  Studies 
(formerly  Center  Tbr  Youth  and  Community 

Nations]  Institute  for  New  Careers. 

Bulletin.  Patricia  Fleming,  editor. 

This  organization  puts  out  a number  of  useful 
bulletins  on  a regular  basis,  alt  of  which  are  avail- 
able on  request. 

“Comprehensive  Health  Services"  (CHS)  career 
development  technical  assistance  bulletin” 

(vol.  1,  no.  L Summer  1969)  monthly. 

“Head  Start  careers  bulletin'11  (vol.  1,  no.  i, 

Summer  1969)  monthly. 

National  Institute  for  New  Careers,  New  Careers  information  Clearinghouse. 

New  careers  perspectives;  reprint  series. 

Reprints  of  articles  on  various  aspects  of  new 
careers  are  available  to  anyone  on  request.  As  of 
Aug.  1969,  there  were  J2  of  these,  including: 

Nixon,  Russell  A.,  11  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  new  careers”  (up.  3) 

Kent,  James  A.,  “Education  in  (he  new  careers 
program”  (no.  8) 

SOURCES:  COMMENTARIES  ON  FEDERALLY  AUTHORIZED  MKOGi  AMS 
Gartner,  Alan 

Do  paraprofessicnaJs  improve  human  services:  a first  critical  approval  of  the  data.  New 
York,  New  Careers  Development  Center,  New  York  Univ,.  I .oott  236,  East  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington Square.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003.  June  1969.,  45  p. 

Mr.  Gartner  enumerates  briefly  *he  kinds  of  services  that  have  been  ihe  result  A useful 

activities  stemming  from  the  "mw  careers”  type  summary, 

legislation  and  evaluates  the  changes  in  human 

Ho  os,  Ida  Russakofi 

Retraining  the  work  force.  Berkeley,  Univ.  of  California  Press,  1967.  281  p,  $6.00, 
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and  matry  others.  If  well  worthwhile  to  request 
these. 

In  addition,  NC1C  tecently  added  reprint  serv- 
ices in  ihe  fields  of  Head  Start,  health  services,  and 
Community  Acti  'n  Programs,  the  same  subjects  as 
their  bulletins. 


Studies).  Thesi  -*  currently  available 

only  to  (hose  opto..,,,,  Dept,  of  Labor  New 
Careers  contracts.  This  division  also  Publishes  a 
senf,  of  bulletins  and  a series  of  reprints  available 
to  .'"--one  on  request  (see  below).  The  Corporation 
ha.  . o other  divisions:  Institute  for  Justice  and 
Lav.  nfi'rcemcnt  and  National  Institute  for  Pub 
lie  f PToyee  Relations. 


“Ml-  i Careers  program  assistance  bulletin”  (vol. 
L no.  f,  J^n.  1969)  monthly.  This  is  perhaps 
tl  » most  useful  of  all,  since  it  covers  every, 
thing  newsworthy  about  new  careers,  includ- 
ing current  publications  of  interest. 

“OEO-CAP  Career  Development”  (forthcom- 
ing). 


The  author  presents  factual  information  on 
various  retraining  programs;  availability,  sponsor, 
ship,  reason  for  establishment,  manner  in  which 
conducted,  extent  and  limitations,  procedures  and 
problems,  and  prospect  for  com  miration.  Ther*  is 
considerable  material  on  Federal  programs  such 
as  Neighborhood  Workers,  Manpower  Develop, 
ment  and  Training  Act,  and  Job  Corps,  using  the 


San  Francisco  Bay  area  as  the  primary  example 
for  each.  The  author  Secs  the  need  for'  more  public 
service  employment.  This  book  might  be  consid- 
ered background  information  on  the  subject  of  this 
bibliography  but  a researcher  might  find  a clearer 
delineation  of  Programs  for  the  private  and  public 
sectors  of  employment  in  publications  lisled  above. 


Levitan,  Sar  A.  and  Garth  L.  Mangum 

Federal  training  and  work  programs  in  the  sixties.  Ann  Arbor,  Univ.  of  Michigan  and 
Wayne  State  University  (Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Ann 


Arbor,  Mich.  48)06).  1969,  465  p. 

Since  1966,  ihc  Institute  has  published  a scries 
of  Policy  Papers  in  Human  Resources  and  Indus, 
trial  Relations.  These  have  now  been  brought  to* 
gei her  in  one  volume  and  updated;  the  authors1 
March  1967  "Making  sense  of  Federal  manpower 
policy"  is  included.  The.  book  traces  “the  devel- 
opment of  manpower  policies  aimed  at  improving 
the  employability  of  , . , [the]  relatively  disadvan- 
taged “ reviews  “the  seven  major  programs  funded 
by  the  federal  government,”  and  discusses  ad- 
ministrative problems.  The  authors  comment  un- 
favorably on  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  EJj 


Ginzbgrg,  Columbia  Univ.  economist  who  is 
chairman  of  the  ten-member  National  Manpower 
Advisory  Committee.  (The  committee  holds  quar. 
tcriy  meetings  and  sends  recommendations. on  man. 
power  problems  directly  to  the  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  was  cre- 
ated in  1962  to  servo  as  an  advisory  group  and  has 
representatives  from  such  fields  as  education,  train* 
ing.  labor,  and  the  general  public,)  There  are  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  at  Ihe  end  of  each 
chapter,  with  source  material  luted  it  footnotes. 
Index. 


Mixon,  Russell  A. 

Legislative  dimension®  of  the  new  careers  program.  New  York,  Center  for  the.  Study  of 
Unemployed  Youth,  1967.  31  p, +■.  (Manpower  training  series) 

This  pamphlet  gives  a useful  review  of  per-  tq  be  an  updated  and  expanded  version  of  this  text, 
tinent  Federal  legislation  affecting  the  development  but  we  were  not  able  to  obtain  it.) 
of  new  careers  in  public  service.  (There  is  supposed 


U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty. 

Examination  of  the  war  on  poverty:  staff  and  consultant  reports,  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Aug.  1967.  2 vols.  (90th  Cong./ 1st  sess.)  \ 


Four  projects  which  are  considered  prototypes 
of  local  manpower  programs  are  reviewed.  There 
is  a fine  article  by  Garth1  L.  Mangum  on  "Man- 
power programs  in  the  antipoverty  effort’'  and  a 
slate. by -state  analysis  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 


ment and  Training  Act  including  the  Manpo1'  r 
Coordinating  Committee's  structure  J--4  an  opera- 
tion manual  prepared  by  the  U.S,  Employment 
Service. 


Wolfbein,  Seypiour  Louis 

Education  and  training  for  full  employment.  New  York,  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1967. 
264  p.  $6.95, 


This  book  contains  useful  material  on  training 
^ needs  and  methods,  including  the  use  of  indigenous 
workers  in  anti-poverty  programs  as  well  as  train- 
ing and  retraining  programs  for  other  types  of  jobs. 
The  author  reviews  progress  to  date  in  Federal  pro- 
giams  to  bring  aboul  full  employment.  His  other 
titles  include: 

"Employ  me  tit  and  unemployment  in  the  United 
Stales,”  Chicago,  Science  Research  Asspc.,  1964, 
which  gives  a general  background  survey  of  em- 
ployment. including  definitions,  patterns;  concepts. 


and  technical  rtructur.  of  sources  of  information 
on  the  labor  force. 

“Employment,  unemployment  and  Public  pol- 
icy." New  York.  Random  House,  1965,  which 
stresses  the  need  for  affirmative  manpower  policies 
and  programs  of  education  and  training  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  maximum  productive  employment. 

"’Occupational  information:  a career  guidance 
view,"  New  York,  Random  House,  1968.  which 
could  serve  as  a handbook  to  occupations  and 
l heir  requirement  for  counselors. 


SOURCES:  OTHER 
Albeit  Einstein  College  of  Medicine. 

Sec  Ycshtva  Univ.  below. 


Bank  Street  College  of  Education,  216  West  14th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10011. 

An  annotated  bibliography  on  auxiliary  personnel  in  education.  Prepared  for  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  Jan.  1969.  94  p. 


Once  the  reader  distinguishes  between  nonpro- 
fessionals,  meaning  disadvantaged  indigenous  per 
sons*  and  paraprofessionals,  meaning  those  with  at 
least  high  school  diploma  and  perhaps  college  de. 
grees  in  fields  other  than  education,  this  volume 


should  be  of  use.  The  annotations  are  dear,  there 
is  an  alphabetical  title  index,  and  the  bibliographic 
information  is  fairly  adequate  for  obtaining  the 
material  if  you  have  access  to  a major  library. 


Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  1231  25th  St.,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C.  20037,  202/ 
223-3500. 

Fair  employment  practices.  Binder  no.  6,  Policy  and  Practice  Series,  $100.00  a year. 


A binder  of  Jooseleaf  material,  supplemented 
biweekly,  and  available  on  subscription  only  from 
this  private  organization.  It  says  it  is  a “compre- 
hensive guide  to  federal  and  state  laws  dealing  with 


equal  opportunity  in  employment,  providing  full 
texts  of  laws  and  regulations,  summaries  of  court 
rulings,  and  clear  explanations  of  what  can  and 
canTt  be  done  in  this  area.*' 


Manpower  information  service.  $396.00  a year. 

A promising  new  (Sept.  24.  196$)  Jooseleaf  other  useful  material.  Consists  of  two  binders: 

binder  service  covering  alt  aspects  of  employment  Permanent  reference  file  and  biweekly  manpower 

and  training  programs,  contract  application  proce-  reports, 
dures,  legislation,  directory  of  organizations,  and 


Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Unemployed,  New  York  Univ.  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work, 
&S3  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003. 

The  name  was  changed  from  Center  for  ihe  have  noi  yet  seen  any  publications  issued  by  ihe* 
Study  of  Unemployed  Youth  and  the  purpose  new  organization, 
broadened  in  1968  to  include  all  unemployed.  We 


Center  for  the  Study  of  Unemployed  Youth  (see  above). 


Operating  under  grants  provided  by  New  York 
University  and  the  Federal  government,  the  Center 
followed  a program  of  research,  technical  assist, 
ante,  and  preparation  of  training  manuals  and 
programs  "to  contribute  to  knowledge  of  the  multi- 
ple problems  faced  by  unemployed  youth  , . 
Specific  titles  which  are  reviewed  in  other  sections 
are: 


Bingham.  William  C.,  "Counseling  services  for 
unemployed  youth" 

Cole.  Edward,  "Work  programs  and  the  Voulh. 
fol  offender" 

Lesh,  Seymour,  "The  nouprofessionai  worker  in 
youih  employment  programs" 

Nixon,  Russell  A.,  “Legislative  dimensions  of 
the  new  careers  program” 


Center  for  Youth  and  Community  Studies,  Howard  Univ.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  organization  beeame  the  Institute  for  are  in  the  hands  of  the  University  Research  Cor. 

Youth  Studies  before  it  disbanded.  Its  publications  potation  (see  entry)  and  are  slowly  being  reprinted. 


Contra  Costa  Council  of  Community  Services.  2717  North  Main  St.,  Suite  9,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.  94596,  935-0921.  (Richmond  Community  Development  Project) 


From  Letter:  “CCS  organization  projects  ter. 
minnied  over  two  years  ago.  No  ongoing  projects 
— organization  in  process  of  dissolving  its  cor- 
porate structure."  Ihe  final  report  of  ibis  organi- 
zation is  available  fivm  the  Clearinghouse  for 
Federal  Scientific  and  Technical  Information  (see 
entry):  “Richmond  Community  Development 

Demonstration  Project,  Calif.,"  Aug.  1967.  61  p.. 
no.  FBI 763 59,  S3. 0(1.  It  discusses  recent  develop- 
ments in  police,  schools,  and  community  orgauiza- 
f '»ti  projects  will)  a more  detailed  discussion  of 
experience  with  ihe  probation  department  not  re' 
ported  in  earlier  publications.  There  are  valuable 
job  descriptions  and  “know-how"  for  establishing 
programs.  The  final  section  provides  statistical 
Information  on  the  project  and  lists  publications 
and  reports  issued.  There  is  also  a section  on  the 
impact  on  the  community  of  the  new  careers  pro- 
gram. Other  publications  arc  $1.00  each  if  still 
available  from  the  Council  and  are  reviewed  under 
author  entry: 

''Community  development  in  low  income  areas: 
ils  relevance  to  problems  of  ihe  Negro  com- 
munity" by  Harry  Specht  (no.  104) 


"The  Development  of  'new  careerist*  positions 
in  ihe  Richmond  Police  Department"  by 
Cordon  £.  Misner  (no.  103) 

“Job  Creaiion:  a means  for  'mplemerting  a 
public  policy  of  full  employment"  by  Harry 
Specht  and  Robert  Pruger  (no.  109) 

"New  Careerist  Casebook  number  one:  school 
community  workers"  by  Allee  Esters  and 
others  (no.  1)2) 

“New  Careerist  Casebook  number  two:  police 
community  aides  an1  probation  aides"  by 
Noble  E.  Coleman  and  others  (no.  113) 
"New  Careerist  Casebook  number  ihrce:  com. 
m unity  workers  and  research  aides"  by  Ar. 
thuf  Hawkins  and  others  (no.  114) 

"New  careers  and  community  development: 
The  community  worker"  by  Robert  Pruger 
and  Anatole  Shaffer  (no.  115) 

“New  careers  and  the  person"  by  Robert 
Blauner  and  Anatole  Shaffer”  (no.  116) 
"Working  with  organizations  to  develop  new 
careers  programs"  by  Robert  Pruger  and 
Harry  Specht  (no.  110) 
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Howard  Univ, 

See  Center  for  Youth  and  Community  Studies  Corporation, 
ahove  and  entry  under  University  Research 

Information  Retrieval  Center  on  the  Disadvantaged. 

See  entry  under  Yeshtva  Univ. 


Institute  for  Justice  and  Law  Enforcement  (Washington,  D.  C.). 

See  University  Research  Corporation. 


Institute  for  the  Study  of  Crime  and  Delinquency,  Crocker  Citizens  National  Bank  Building, 
400  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95314.  J.  Douglas  Grant,  3377  Sierra  Oaks  Drive, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Program  Director. 


It  appears  that  this  is  a specialized  offshoot  of 
the  New  Careers  Development  Project  in  the  stale 
and  that  the  group  concentrates  on  studying  meth- 
ods for  utilization  of  offenders  and  delinquents  in 
the  correctional  system.  One  example  of  its  work 
is; 

Grant,  J.  Douglas,  '‘The  offender  as  a cor- 
rectional manpower  resource”  which  describes  a 


model  demonstration  Project  training  IS  prisoners 
as  community  organizers  or  "program  development 
assistants*'  in  1964. 

Other  material  supplied  by  the  organization,  not 
relevant  to  this  bibliography,  iy&s  dated  1966  to 
1967.  No  current  material  or  Other  information 
as  to  Its  operation  could  be  obtained. 


Institute  for  Youth  Studies.  Howard  Univ. 

See  Center  for  Youth  and  Community  Studies  and  entry  under  University  Research  Corporation. 


Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  of  the  Univ.  of  Michigan  and  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity, Publications  Office,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48106, 


This  organization  puts  out  some  very  good 
pamphlets  relevant  to  this  bibliography  (see  titles 
by  Manfium  and  Levitan,  for  example).  It  is  also 
the  publisher  of  three  computerized  bibliographies, 
which  were  reviewed  for  possible  use  in  this  publi- 
cation. We  found  these  bibiographies  of  as  dubious 
value  as  other  computerized  material  because  the 
entries  are  so  frequently  inaccurate  or  incomplete 
and  so  much  of  the  material  included  is  ephemera. 
With  these  cautions  In  mind,  the  researcher  can 
peruse  the  material  for  his  own  purposes.  The 
institute  itself  was  unable  to  clarify  or  locate  ma- 
teriel requested  by  letter.  The  bibliographies  are: 
Document  and  Reference  Text  (DART) 


An  index  to  minority  group  employment  in- 
formation, listing  5,000  documents  dealing 
with  minority  group  employment  and  related 
problems  in  fuff  title.  KWEC*  format,  1967. 
650  pp.  $22,50. 

Index  to  Poverty,  Human  Resources,  and  Man- 
power Inform/  ,!on 

KW1C*  and  KWOC*  format  provides  direct 
access  to  major  writings  of  the  1960*5  in 
this  field  with  1500  bibliographic  entries 
cross-referenced  by  author  subject  and  title. 
508  pp.  $20.00. 

f*KWIC  means  key  word  in  context:  K.WOC 
me  key  wnrd  out  of  context) 


Poverty  and  Human  Resources  Abstracts  (PHRA),  vol.  1,  Jan. /Feb.  1966  to  date. 


Published  six  times  a year,  each  issue  of  PHRA 
contains  200  abstracts  drawn  from  publications  of 
government  agencies,  private  foundations,  major 
journals,  periodicals  and  books,  unpublished  papers, 
conference  re  pons,  and  literature  referred  by  spe- 
cialists on  Problems  of  poverty,  manpower,  and 


human  resources.  Featured  in  each  issue  is  an 
original  article  on  major  problems  and  issues  of 
contemporary  society  and  a special  report  on  the 
Washington  scene.  Each  paperbound  issue  contains 
a detailed  Index.  Annual  subscript  bp  $49.00  with 
annual  index  volume. 


Lincoln  Hospital  Mental  Health  Services, 

Set.  *shiva  Univ. 


Miilman,  Linda  I.  and  Catherine  S.  Chilman 

Poor  people  at  work:  an  annotated  bibliography  on  semi-professionals  in  education,  health, 
and  welfare  services.  Washington,  D.  G,  U.5.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Intra- 
mural Research  Division  Office  of  Research,  Demonstrations,  and  Training,  Cn-d-1  40  p,  (GPO 
no.  363-126) 


It’s  a shame  that  much  of  .he  material  listed  ' 
in  this  thorough  bibliography  is  not  generally  avail- 
able. The  titles  done  by  Howard  University,  by 
the  Contra  Costa  Council,  and  by  Mobilization  for 
Youth,  for  example,  are  opt  of  print  and  have 
been  discarded  by  libraries  as  ephemera.^  Tfie  ' 


thoughtful  introduction  to  the  bibliography  dis- 
cusses the  literature  in  the  field  and  recommends 
some  gaps  to  be  dosed.  The  supplemental  bibli- 
ography, "Employment  of  disadvantaged  minority 
groups’*  of  the  Office  of  State  Merit  Systems 
(HEW)  is  so  limited  as  to  be  virtually  useless. 


Mobilization  for  Youth,  214  East  Second  St.,  New  York,  m.  y.  KX-09- 

Master  annotated  bibliography  of  the  papers  of  the  Mobilization  for  Youth:  published, 
unpublished,  and  presented  at  conferences,  1965. 


The  MFY  is  a mufti -discipline  social  agency 
located  on  New  York's  lower  East  Side.  It  eon- 
ducts  juvenile  delinquency  action-research  pro- 
grams pre-dating  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  This  bibliography  lists  material  which  may 
be  useful  if  you  can  obtain  it.  We  had  no  luck, 
either  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  by  writing 
to  MFY.  One  publication  we  were  able  to  review 
was: 

"New  Occupations  Demonstration  Project, 
1968” 

The  project  consisted  of  two  programs:  "I.  The 
New  Health  Occupations  Program,  a prototype 
training  program  in  new  health  careers  . . . [and] 
II.  The  New  Occupations  Development  Program 
. . . to  extend  MFY’s  training  prototype  to  addi- 
tional new  careers  ..."  The  final  report  consists 
of  a volume  on  each  topic.  Part  I was  published 


Aug.  30.  1968  (58  p.  of  (ext  and  53  p.  of  appen- 
dix) and  covers  in  fine  detail  the  development, 
crises,  and  resolution  of  the  project,  with  projec- 
tions for  the  future  and  suggestions  for  varied 
applications.  The  appendixes  describe  jobs,  reprint 
forms,  and  give  siatisiical  analyses  of  (he  original 
test  group.  Part  II  was  published  Sept.  3.  1 968 
(69  p.,  five  appendixes).  It  details  the  development 
of  new  careers  In  both  public  services  and  private 
induslry,  although  (he  latter  are  also  applicable 
to  the  former  field.  In  both  practical  detail  and 
analysis  of  experience  these  are  extremely  useful 
publications. 

“Making  post-secondary  education  more  acces- 
sible to  new  careerists"  was  a one-day  working 
conference  held  Nov.  12,  1968,  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  original  project.  It  too  is  a constructive 
and  useful  guide  in  frank  language. 


National  Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth.  145  Ea^t  32nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016. 
Eli  E,  Cohen,  Executive  Secretary, 


A demonstration  on-the-job  training  program 
employment  programs;  final  report.  1965.  78  p. 

Under  a Dept,  of  Labor  con  track  ihis  non- 
profit, hongoveramenial  agency  conducted  this 
demonstration  project  to  show  "the  value  of  em- 
ploying 'indigenous'  adults  as  semi-professional 
workers  in  youih  employment  programs  or  ager* 
cies."  Sixty  adults,  in  three  groups,  attended  a 12* 


for  semi-professional  personnel  in  youth 

week  program  which  combined  on-the-job  train- 
ing, field  trips,  and  classroom  discussion  and 
evaluation. 

This  report  ls  a detailed,  documented,  analytical 
survey  of  the  entire  program,  presented  in  a well- 
organized  manner  and  should  be  quite  useful. 


National  Institute  for  New  Careers.  (Washington,  D.  C.), 

See  University  Research  Corporation. 


New  Careers  Development  Center,  New  York  Univ.,  Room  238,  East  Bldg.,  Washington 
Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003,  212/598-2695,  Sumner  M.  Rosen,  Director  of  Research. 


Until  recently  only  limited  copies  of  brief 
mimeographed  papers  were  available  from  this 
organization.  Therefore,  many  of  the  titles  which 
can  be  found  tn  other  bibliographies  are  no  longer 
available  and,  because  of  their  makeup,  have  been 
discarded  as  ephemera  by  libraries.  We  list  below 
only  those  which  are  particularly  pertinent  and 
which  an  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain.  In 
addition,  a current  bibliography  should  be  re- 
quest. j. 

The  Center  also  publishes  a Newsletter*  avail- 
able for  If 5.00  a year,  which  includes  receipt  of 
all  mimeographed  Publications  issued  by  the 
NCDC,  and  a series  called  Serial  Policy  issued 
irregularly. 

Unless  a price  1$  cited,  the  following  publica- 
tions are  free  upon  request: 

A listing  of  new  careers  legislation,  June  1969. 
14  p.  50  cents. 

Cudaback,  Dorothy,  “Preliminary  report  of  wel- 
fare service  aide  project,1’  March  27,  1 967. 

6 p. 

Elston,  Patricia,  "New  careers  in  welfare  for 
professionals  and  non-professionals,"  Dec, 
1967.  19  p. 


Gartner,  Alan,  *‘Do  paraprofessionals  improve 
human  services:  a first  critical  appraisal  of 
the  data,"  June  1969,  45  p.  (See  entry  else- 
where; this  is  primed.) 

Gould,  Richard  J.,  '“Guide  to  funding  new 
careers  programs,"  June  1969  (rev.  ed.). 
(27  p- 

Greenberg,  Barry,  "Review  of  literature  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  nonprofessionals  in  educa- 
tion (from  1942  to  1967), " Nov.  1967.  17  p. 

Linn,  Karl  and  Lee  £.  Jacobson,  ’Training  for 
urban  environmental  para-professional  ca- 
reers in  model  cities,"  June  1967,  14  p. 

Ricssman,  Frank  and  Alan  CaMner,  ’The  in- 
structional aide:  new  developments.*’  Jan- 
1969  (Social  Policy  no,  5).  15  p. 

Riessman,  Frank,  "Issues  in  training  the  new 
nonprofessional,”  March  1967.  29  p. 

Riessman,  Frank,  "Some  suggestions  for  cilies 
planning  n.*w  careers  programs,”  March 
1967.  4 p. 

Training  Laboratory.  "A  design  for  large  scale 
training  of  sub-professionals,"  May  1967.  8 p. 

Wiley,  Wretha,  "Designing  jobs  and  careers  in 
model  cities  program,"  Sept.  1967.  20  p. 
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New  Careers  Development  Organization,  I0f3  Harrison  St.,  Room  203,  Oakland,  Calit. 
94607,  415/832-7713,  Richard  Gniincros,  Executive  Director 

Sec  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Crime  and  Delinquency, 

New  York  Univ.  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work, 


See  Center  for  the  Study  of  Unemployed  Youth. 

Project  CAUSE. 

The  project  was  funded  for  ihc  summers  of 
1964  and  1965  hy  the  Dept,  of  labor's  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  to  focus  on  the  iraining 
of  counselors  for  disadvantaged  yotnh.  Although 
the  nonprofessionals  who  were  trained  were  college* 
level  youth,  other  youth  programs  could  not  have 
functioned  effectively  without  them  because  of  the 
shortage  of  trained  counselors.  In  addition,  the 
curricula  and  training  procedures  which  were  set 
up  to  train  these  nonprofessionuls  could  be  adopted 
for  the  training  of  others  with  less  formal  educa- 
tion since  some  of  the  Youth  Advisors  had  less  than 
high  school  education.  The  Dec,  1964  issue  of 
Employment  Service  Rcru^v  (vol.  I,  no.  12) 
covers  (He  Project  in  several  articles; 

Harris,  John  K-,  "CAUSE  points  a new  direc- 
tion,*’ pp.  43-45. 


Krang.  Harry.  "New  challenges  for  counselors," 
pp.  38-41. 

See  also  entries  for; 

Bingham,  William  C..  ‘‘Counseling  services  for 
unemployed  youth.'’ 

Gordon,  Jesse  E-,  "Project  CAUSE,  the  Federal 
anti-poverty  program,  and  some  implications 
of  sitbprotes&ionnl  training." 

For  the  view  if  u counseling  professional  op. 
posed  to  the  use  of  nonprofessipnals  and  to  Project 
CAUSE,  read  Hansen.  D.  A.,  "Functions  and  ef- 
fects of  subprofessional  personnel  In  counselling," 
in  John  F.  McGowan,  cd.,  Counselor  develop  men! 
in  American  society,  CM  AT  Contract,  June  1965. 
Pp.  2)1.233.  . 


W.  E,  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research,  300  South  Westnedge  Ave.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.  49007,  and  1101  Seventeenth  St.,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036,  223-4747. 


The  Institute  was  established  in  .Tuly  1945  as  a 
nonprofit  research  organization  which  irregularly 
publishes  stall  reports  on  various  aspects  of  em. 
ploy  meat  in  pamphlet  form.  Single  copies  are 
available  free  and  a publications  list  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  Typical  publications  are: 

Burt,  Samuel  M.  and  Herbert  E.  Strincr,  ‘To- 
ward greater  industry  and  government  in- 
volvement in  manpower  development.*'  21  p. 
(Sept.  1968),  which  deals  with  private  in- 
dustry. ^ 

Sheppard,  Harold  L.  and  Herbert  E.  Striner, 
"Civil  rights,  employment,  and  the  social 
status  of  American  Negroes,'*  85  p.  (June 


1966),  which  reviews  "briefly  relationships  of 
employment,  income,  and  family  structure  to 
civil  rights'*  and  urges  programs  "to  stimulate 
the  design  of  new  Policies.’1 

Striner.  Herbert  E.,  'Toward  a fundamental 
program  for  the  training,  employment  and 
economic  equality  of  the  American  Indian,” 
33  p.  (March  1968),  which  presents  history, 
education:1  problems,  and  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  field. 

See  also  entries  under: 

Fine,  Sidney  A. 

Levitan.  Sar  A. 

Sheppard,  Harold  L. 


Yeshiva  Univ.,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  186th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Once  uPon  a time,  the  University  ran  an  In- 
formation Retrieval  Center  on  the  Disadvantaged. 
The  Center  produced  a great  many  publications 
which  are  not  available  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
or  from  the  Center,  but  which  are  often  listed  in 
bibliographies  or  source  mat  rial.  The  University 
was  also  responsible  for  the  Lincoln  Hospital  Men. 
tai  Health  Service  of  its  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  which  also  produced  a lot  of  material 
no  longer  available.  The  Information  Retrieval 
Center  is  no  longer  at  Yeshiva  University.  It 
moved  io  Teachers  College  at  Columbia  Univer. 
sily  and  became  one  clearinghouse  branch  of  the 
Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC) 
(see  entry  under  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.). 

A bibliography  prepared  by  the  Information 


Retrieval  Center  at  Yeshiva  was  of  sortie  use  in 
the  preparation  of  this  bibliography,  but  it  must 
be  used  with  »reat  care  because  of  the  inaccuracies 
of  many  of  its  entries  (author's  name,  incomplete 
entry*  date*  etc.)  and  it  includes  much  unpublished 
and  generally  unavailable  material.  The  non- 
professional  in  human  services,"  prepared  by  Ye. 
Shiva  University's  Informal  ion  Retrieval  Center  on 
the  Disadvantaged,  may  be  found  in  Powrty  and 
H union  Resources  Abstracts,  vol.  2,  no.  4,  July- 
Aug.  1967.  Jt  bears  the  disclaimer:  "The  bibliog- 
raphy includes  citations  which  do  not  directly  per- 
tain to  the  indigenous  nonprofessional.  Materials 
arc  riled  which  deal  with  a wide  variety  of  staff 
who  lack  professional  study,  including  many  indi- 
viduals who  are  neither  poor  nor  residents  of 
socially  disadvantaged  communities." 


Yeshiva  University.  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Met  ne.  333  Southern  BJvd.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10454. 

Lincoln  Hospital  Menial  Health  Services.  Dr.  Harris  B-  Peck,  Director. 
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Fit  Feb.  J965  I He  hospital  established  its  first 
Neighborhood  Service  Center  in  the  South  Bronx, 
it  was  staffed  with  six  nonproses siona I mental 
health  aides  under  the  supervision  of  a profes- 
sional. By  March  1969  two  more  such  centers 
had  been  established  and  over  30  aides  trained. 

SOURCES:  PERIODICALS 

American  Child. 

See  New  Grneuttion. 


Unfortunately,  the  materia!  written  about  the 
project  and  for  the  training  of  such  aides  was  of 
such  an  ephemeral  nature  that  it  is  not  now  readily 
available  to  researchers,  except,  perhaps,  from 
someone's  old  files. 


Harvard  Business  Review,  Soldiers  Field,  Boston,  Mass.  02163,  617/547-9300.  Published 
bimonthly  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  Untv.  $12.00  a year. 


Although  their  many  ai  tides  on  tlv  training 
ami  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  deal  with 
experiences  in  the  private  rather  than  the  public 
sector,  it  is  worth  checking  this  magazine  regu. 
larly.  Such  article?  as:  ’‘Successful  experience: 
training  hard. core  unemployed''  by  James  D. 


Hodgson  and  Marshall  H.  Brenner  (Sept. .Oct. 
1968,  pp.  148.(35)  and  '‘Window  on  the  hard, 
core  world"  by  Theodore  V.  Purcell  and  Rosalind 
Webster  (July-Aug.  1969,  pp.  |I8-L29>  give  valu- 
able insights  no  matter  where  the  new  career  is 
established. 


Hew  Generation , a quarterly  publication  of  the  National  Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth 
(see  entry),  145  East  32nd  St,,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016,  $3.00  a year. 


Each  issue  is  devoted  to  a separate  topic  deal, 
ing  with  youth.  The  Winter  1967  issue,  for  exam- 
ple, (vol.  49.  no.  1)  contains  articles  by  Frank 
Kiessman,  Edith  Lynton,  Sherman  Barr,  and  Mark 
Battle,  as  well  as  a forum  in  which  Eli  Cohen  and 
others  were  participants,  all  oT  vhieh  discuss  vari. 
ous  aspects  of  ‘The  new  nonprofcssional."  It's 
a fairiy  general  and  rather  elementary  survey. 


discussing  theories,  attimdes.  and  pit  fa  I h of  new 
careers,  complete  with  examples  and  practical 
situations. 

The  title  change  from  American  Child  in  the 
summer  of  1967  (vol.  49,  no.  3>  was  intended  to 
reflect  the  wid$r  range  of  Subjects  being  presented: 
youth,  employment,  automation,  discrimination,  the 
war  on  poverty,  the  job  market,  and  education. 


Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly,  a regular  publication  of  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402,  fqr  $1.50  a year. 

This  is  a popularly  written  periodical  intended  on  legislative,  education,  and  training  developments 

to  keep  readers  up  to  date  on  developments  in  the  helpful  to  young  people  making  career  plans.  In- 

held  of  manpower  and  occunational  research  and  eludes  hook  reviews. 


Personnel  Psychology:  a journal  of  applied  research.  Dr.  John  A.  Homaday,  Jr.  ed„  Box  6965, 
College  Station,  Durham,  N,  C.  27708,  Published  quarterly  at  $10.00  a year. 

This  scholarly  journal  is  intended  for  the  per-  problems  in  business,  industry,  and  government, 
son  he  t specialist  and  publishes  material  reporting  Jr  is  indexed  In  Business  Periodicals  Index  and 
research  methods,  research  results,  or  the  applies?  Psychological  Abstracts. 
tion  of  research  res  Us  to  the  solulkm  of  personnel 

Public  Health  Reports,  published  monthly  by  the  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
available  for  $6,50  a year  from  the  Public  Health  Servioe,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

Recent  issues  have  had  several  articles  on  health  workers.  Reports  has  been  published  by  the  Serv- 

aides  and  other  community  uses  of  indigenous  ice  in  one  form  or  another  since  July  13,  1878, 


Public  Personnel  Review,  Kenneth  D.  Warner,  ed.  Public  Personnel  Association,  1313  East 
60t!t  St,,  Chicago,  111,  60637.  Published  quarterly  at  $$.00  a year. 

The  official  journal  of  the  Public  Personnel  opinions  and  new  concepts  and  activities  in  public 
Association  includes  bibliographies  and  book  re*  personnel  administration, 
views  and  an  annual  self,  index  as  well  as  personnel 
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GreenJeigh  Associates,  Inc.,  355  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N „ 10017. 

A public  employment  program  for  the  unemployed  poor  fOEO  contract  566],  Nov.  1965, 
96  p.  , 


After  reviewing  data  on  characteristics  of  the 
unemployed  poor,  the  bulk  of  this  report  covcfs 
identification  of  existing  Job  class  ideations  which 
might  utilize  trained  nonprofessionals  and  esti. 
mates  the  numbers  and  types  of  positions  which 
could  be  made  available.  In  addition,  it  suggests 


a plan  for  the  ctrganization^^administ ration,  and 
opcraibn  of  such  a program.  There  is  also  do 
tailed  historical  assessment  of  public  reaction  to 
policy  in  this  field.  A valuable  guide,  with  appen-  „ 
(fixes  and  charts. 


Levine,  Louis,  “The  antecedents  of  our  currently  changing  manpower  concepts”  in  “Trend,” 
Poverty  and  Human  Resources  Abstracts,  vol.  ,3,  no.  I.  Jan.-Feb.  1968,  13  p,  supplement. 


The  text  oilers  art  analysis  of  changing  toan- 
power  concepts  since  World  War  II.  including  sum* 
maries  of  the  labor  market,  population  changes, 
and  the  emergence  of  governmental  manpower 
policies.  On  page  12  is  a discission  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  (Dept,  of  Labor),  Job 
Corps  (OEO),  Work-Training  Program  of  HEW, 
and  Community  Action  Programs  (060)  which 
emphasize  “work-site  training  through  Either  pub- 
lic employment  or  private  nonprofit  employment. 


In  general  these  training  activities  emphasized  im. 
proving  the  characteristics  needed  for  work  readi- 
ness and  orientation  to  the  labor  market  snifter  than 
skill  development  and  occupational  training.*1  The 
programs  are  for  "youths  in  the  severely  disadvan: 
taged  groups  ages  16  through  21  ...” 

This  is  a well- written  article  providing  perspec- 
tive and  a brief  listing  of  government  activities  in 
the  field.  It  gives  dues  on  agencies  to  comact 
for  possibly  relevant  material. 


Levitan,  Sar  A.  and  Garth  L.  Mangu..i,  “Programs  and  priorities,”  Reporter , vol,  37.  no.  3, 


Sept.  7,  1967,  pp.  20-22. 

This  generalized  statement  of  the  '‘employer 
of  last  resort”  concept  emphasizes  the  need  to 
create  public  employment  of  other  than  the  WPA 
variety.  The  authors  say  that  the  increasing  aware* 
ness  of  Congress  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of 


bills  introduced  calling  for  public  service  employ- 
ment opportunities.  They  feel  the  prospect  for  pas- 
sage of  these  b not  bright  because  we  have  not  yet 
made  the  necessary  public  commitment. 


National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

Report  . . . [Kemer  report],  New  York,  Bantam,  March  1968.  608  p.+  charts.  $1.25. 
(Also  available  in  editions  by  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  and  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 


pany* 201  Park  Ave.  South,  New  York,  N. 

One  of  the  Commissions  many  recommci.  - 
lions  for  national  action  is. for  “a  comprehensive 
national  manpower  policy.”]  Suggestions  for  such 
a policy  range  fFom  generalized  “Goals  and  ob- 
jectives” (p.  414)  through  "Creating  one  million 
new  jobs  In  the  public  secto:  m three  years” 
(p.  420)  to  “Encouraging  business  ownership  in 
the  ghetto”  (p.  424).  These  manpower  proposals 
are  sunynarized  in  “Manpower  proposals  of  the 
„ President's  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders," 


. 10003.) 

Monthly  Labor  Review,  vql.  91,  no.  4*  April  1968. 
pp.  37-41. 

A recent  evaluation  of  progress  (or  lack  ol  >.) 
in  this  field  may  be  found  ii)  Urban  America,  Inc, 
and  the  Urban  Coalition,  “One  year  later;  an  as- 
sessment of  the  nation's  response  to  the  crisis 
described  by  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders,”  1969.  p.  9ff.  (available  from 
The  Urban  Coalition,  2100  M St,  Northwest, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006). 


TheoboW*  Robert,  ed. 

Social  policies  for  America  in  the  seventies:  nine  divergent  views.  Garden  City,  N,  Y., 
Doubleday*  1968,  216  p.  < 


Of  the  nine  chapters,  seven  are  articles  discuss, 
frig  various  approaches  other  than  new  careers  to 
the  problems  of  poverty:  guaranteed  income, 
capital  ownership,  and  changes  in  education,  The 
only  two  chapters  which  are  pertinent  are: 
Garth  Mangum's  “Guaranteeing  employment 
opportunities”  (pp,  25-55},  which  is  an  analysis  of 
the  Feb.  1966  report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress particularly  the  section  on  govern 'Went  as 
an  employer  of  Iasi  resort.  There  is  a good  review 
of  the  history  of  various  projects  and  details  of 
present  programs. 

Arthur  Pearl’s  ”Ncw  careers:  one  solution  to 


poverty”  (pp.  77-104)  gives  the  background  and 
meaning  of  new  careers  with  Particular  emphasis 
on  teachers’  aides  as  an  ejffinpjc  ot  what  can  be 
done.  There  is  some  discussioffikaf  the  problems 
of  recruitment,  career  ladders,  genual  long-range 
projections,  and  integration  into  the  field  or  ac* 
ceptance  of  these  workers  .by  the  professionals, 
There  is  no  index. 

Two  other  books  h the  field  of  lahor  economics 
by  this  editor  are:  “Free  men  and  free  markets  " 
New  York,  Potter,  1963,  and  <*The  guaranteed 
income:  next  step  in  economic  evolution?”  Garden 
City,  N.  Y„  Doubleday,  1966, 


U.S.  Congress.  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Federal  programs  for  the  development  of  hun 
ington,  D.  C.t  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 

"Pan  III  & a detailed  reproduction  of  state, 
ments  received  from  government  agencies  and  de- 
partments. covering  objectives,  history,  scope.  level 
of  Operative  administration  coordination,  expecta- 
tions projected  for  1970.  and  economic  aspects  and 
impacts  of  the  many  federal  programs,  . . . Special 


an  resources.  (89th  Coftg./2d  sess.)'  Wash- 
Dec.  1966.  1308  pp.  in  3 vols. 

interest  is  expressed  in  programs  that  Involve  edu- 
cation and  training  . . . tforl  employment.  . . .” 
Volume  three  might  be  of  use  to  those  in 
state  and  local  government  whose  responsibility 
is  (he  finding  of  funds  to  finance  local  manpower 
programs,  _ 


U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty,.  -i, 

Hearings  . . . on  S.  3063  , . . S.  3249  . . . S.  2938.  726  pp,  (90th  Cong,/2d  sess.)  Wash- 
ington, D.  G,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,'  1968. 


„ This  report  of  subcommittee  hearings  in  March, 
April,  and  Mar  of  1968  deals  largely  with  testi- 
mony of  a general  nature  (“we  should  have . . 
“we  urge  that  funds  be  appropriated  for . . “,  etc.) 
on  the  proposed  "Emergency  Employment  and 
Training  Act"  which  wouhf  create  “1.2  million  pub- 
lic service  jobs  in  local,  urban  and  rural  poverty 
areas  throughout  the  country.  . . There  are  a 
few.  detailed  reports  included  which  would  be  of 
some  value  to  those  interested  in  specific  work  in 
ttogicld  and  a list  (pp.  2 and  3)  of  background 
material  considered  by  the  subcommittee  and 
not  reproduced.  Garth  Man  gum’s  "Evaluating 


Federal  manpower  programs”  and  Harold  Shep. 
pard’s  ' Preliminary  report  on  public  service  em- 
ployment needs  in  cities  with  100,000  population 
or  more*'  are  examples.  The  rest  is  the  usual  mis- 
cellany of  generalized  statements  by  experts  in 
the  held  summarizing  what  they  have  written  and 
said  elsewhere,  and  generalized  commentary  on 
newspaper  articles  and/tbe  Problems  of  unem- 
ployment of  the  disadvantaged.  A number  of 
localized  projects  aje  mentioned  and  discussed 
briefly,  but  there  Is  no  index,  although  there  are 
many  interesting  charts  and  tables. 


U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  0 

Tomorrow’s  manpower  needs.  Washington,  D.  G,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Feb. 
1969.  A vols.  Bulletin  no.  1606. 


This  authoritative  source  is  an  annual  complla. 
tion  of  manpower  statistics,  national  manpower 
projections,  and  a guide  to  their  use.  It  is  a 
basic  tool  In  the  development  of  sta+e  and  local 
manpower  projections. 

Vol.  1.  Development  area  manpower 
projections. 

Vol.  2.  National  trends  and  outlook:  industry 


employment  and  occupational  structure. 
Vol.  3.  National  trends  and  outlook:  occu- 
pational employment. 

Vol.  4.  The  national  industry,  occupational 
matrix  and  other  manpower  data. 

The  wbrk  by  Leonard  A.  Lecht  on  manpower 
projections  is  abstracted  from  tltere  volumes. 


Zalinger,  Alvin  D.,  “Job  training  programs:  motivational  and  structural  dimension”  in 
“Trends/*  Poverty  and  Human  Resources  Abstracts,  voi.  4,  no.  3t  Majf-iune  1969,  pp.  5-13. 


This  reprint  of  a Paper  presented  at  the  Re- 
search Utilization  Conference  on  Rehabilitation  in 
Poverty  Settings  (Nov.  12-15,  1968,  Lexington, 
Mass.)  states  that  present  training  programs  have 
failed  for  a variety  of  reasons.  Some  individuals 
have  benefited,  says  the  author,  “but  any  truly 


significant  improvement  in  effective  training  and 
rehabilitation  for  large  numbers  of  the  poor  can 
only  be  realized  when  decent  job  opportunities 
exist — jobs  which  insure  wages  above  the  poverty 
line,  which  are  meaningful  and  . . . will  have  a 
built-in  progression," 


GENERAL;  NEW  CAREERS  “WHYS  AND  HOWS” 

Books  and  Monographs 

American  Public  Welfare  Association,  Technical  Assistance  Project,  1545  East  60th  St., 
Chicago,  111.  60637.  , , 

Public  welfare — a challenge  to  validity;  supplement  no,  5:  Employment  of  the  poor  as 
preprofessionals  by  John  £.  Hilandj  Jr.,  July  1968.  17  p,  (Also  available  from  the  President’s 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity,  801  19th  St.,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C.  20506,  202/ 
382-1534. 

Supplement  no.  5 is  one  of  the  specific  pro-  the  possibility  that  they  alieaoy  have  at  hand, 

posals  direu&sed  hi  the  more  general  policy  position  ' largely  unused,  the  solutions  to  some  thorny  prob- 

paper  on  public  welfare  in  general,  “ft  asks  public  lems."  The  paper  goes  on  to  detail  how  indigenous 

welfare  administrators  and  their  stall  to  consider  preprofessionals  ean  be  used  in  the  field. 
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Center  for  the  Study  of  'Unemployed  Youth. 

Summary  of  proceedings:,  workshop  on  conprofessional  careers  for  disadvantaged  youth, 
Dec,  14-15, 1966.  New  York.  1.4 i p,  (Manpower  training  series) 

Fifty  Persons,  with  special  experience  and  inter-  , The  appendixes  include  reprints  of  the  enabling 
est  uinonprofessionat  careers  explore  the  basic  legislation  and  three  pages  of  examples  of  new 
issues  raised  by  their  experiences  and  attempt  to  career  positions  which  might  be  developed.  A 

suggest  fuiure  action.  Basie  issues,  such  as  needed  useful  guide, 

changes  in  civil  service  regulations,  are  discussed. 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Unemployed  Youth. 

Summary  of  proceedings:  workshop  on  job  development  for  disadvantaged  youth,  June 
14-15,1967.  New  York.  102  p.+ 

How  can  fob.. raining  lead  to  career  oppor-  including  the  role  of  civil  service,  the  removal 
I unities?  Some  65  experts  concerned  .with  em-  of  artificial  employment  barriers,  and  the  reed 

pfoyment,  job  development,  and  the  labor  market  for  upward  mobility, 

discussed  job  development  for  the  disadvantaged. 


Community  Programs  and  Training  Consultants,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  James  W.  Carper, 


Director. 

The  non-profcs^jnal  in  experimental  and 
Clearinghouse  no.  PB1 80-141,  $3.00. 

This  group  determined  the  areas  of  work  per- 
formed by  Ibe  nonprofessional  to  see  if  they  had 
been  designed  specifically  for  this  purpose  or  would 
noimally  be  done  by  professionals.  In  addition, 
they  investigated  the  reasons  for  recruitment,  ex- 
periences In  use,  and  the  nred  for  training.  The 
conclusions  scent  fairly  elementary  and  the  report 


J 

demonstration  p,  l$o6.  42  p.  + . 

as  a whole  contributes  little  J *>  general  knowledge. 
‘The  universe  surveyed  for  this  study  included  a 
wide  variety  of  agencies,”  says  the  author.  His 
conclusions  are  based  on  33  replies  to  a question, 
naire  and  interviews  with  55  people.  No  sources 
of  information  or  specific  agencies  are  cited. 


[ Ferai  an,  Louis] 

Job  development  for  the  hard  to  employ.  Washington,  D.  C.  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor  Man- 
power Administration,  June  1968.  119  p.  (Contract  82-24-63-20;  U.S.  Government  Printing 


Office  no.  1969  0-356-142) 

Only  one  chapter,  “Job  development  in  the 
public  sector:  new  careers  and  subprofessionais,71 
is  devoted  to  public  employment,  but  it  is  an 
excellent  statement  of  the  problems  to  be  antici- 
pated and  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  remedy  them. 

Fine,  Sidney  A.  * 

Guidelines  for  the  design  of  ew  careers. 
Employment  Research,  Sept.  1W7.  23  p. 

The  author  advocates  die  development  of  career 
ladders  for  new  career  fobs  and  includes  specific 
recommendations  for  titling,  structuring  of  tasks, 


Since  differences  in  approach  by  the  public  and 
private  sectors  are  clearly  defined,  much  of  the 
material  pertaining  io  private  industry  in  the  rest 
of  this  study  could  prove  useful. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for 

performance  guidelines  for  evaluation,  and  in- 
service  training. 


Fishman,  Jacob,  Arthur  Pearl  and  BeryceWacLcnnan,  eds. 

New  careers:  ways  out  of  poverty  for  disadvantaged  youth,  a conference  report.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Howard  Univ.  Center  for  Youth  and  Community  Studies,  1965. 

See  below:  Howard  Univ.  Institute  for  Youth  human  service.” 

Studies,  “New  careers  for  the  disadvantaged  Ip 


Grosser,  Claries 

The  role  of  the  nonprofessional  in  the  manpower  development  programs.  Submitted  for 
Operation  Retrieval  in  fulfillment  of  Contract  no.  82-34-66-22.  [Only  bibliographic  data  av.til- 
able;  found  in  Dept  of  Labor  library.] 


This  report  analyzes  objectives,  benefits,  and 
problems  related  to  the  use  of  Indigenous  non- 
professionals.  The  author  cites  as  a possible  prob- 
lem, for  example,  the  establishment  of  dual  systems 
of  service  in  which  nonpeofesslonals  provide  service 


in  slum  areas  and  professionals  devote  themselves 
to  middle-class  clients.  There  Is  nsefol  general 
discussion  but  the  report  may  not  be  generally 
available. 


3358. 
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Haskell,  Mark  A. 

The  new  career  ooncept:  potential  for  public  employment  ol  ihe  poor,  New  York,  Praeger, 
1969.  136  p.  $10.00.  (Special  projects  division,  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  111  Fourth  Ave,, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10003.)  , ~~ 


"For  the  nation  as  a whole,  it  is  estimated  that 
3.3  million  jobs  could  be  created  in  the  public  sec- 
tor to  meet  pressing  needs  ■ ■ Over  one  million 
of  these  would  be  in  health  fields,  says  .he  author, 
who  wrijes  about  new  careers  programs  in  the 


health  fields  in  New  Yoi*  City.  He  covers  heallh 
labor  supply,  the  new  careers  concept  and  its 
relevance,  a redesiGn  of  the  municipal  hospital 
occupational  structure,  and  the  applicability  of  new 
careers  Other  fields  in  city  government. 


H 

Howard  University.  Institute  for  Youth  Studies,  Jacob  R.  Fishman,  director. 

New  careers  for  the  disadvantaged  in  human  service:  report  of  a social  experiment.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (1965-1967]  2 >9  p.  (Available  from  University  Research  Corp.,  National  Insti- 
tute for  New  Careers.) 


In  spite  of  some  jargon  marring  the  text,  this 
is  a good  basic  handbook  for  those  interested  in 
tb<  placement  and  general  careers  of  the  disadvan- 
taged and  not  just  their  training.''  A list  of  Ihe 
individual  reports  Qf  the  entire  project,  of  which 
this  text  iia  summary,  is  on  p.  269  and  two-thirds 
of  the  tejcV  presents  a detailed  sourcebook  of  ail 
aspects  of  selection,  training,  testing,  placemen* , 
and  career  progress  reports  it:  the  fields  of  child 
counseling,  mental  health  aides,  teacher  aides,  and 
employment  counseling.  The  43  specific  recom- 


mendations for  a step-by-step  method  of  imple- 
mentation follow  logically  from  the  theoretical 
analysis  which  precedes  ihera  and  take  into  con- 
sideration the  si.  vie  general  problems  acknowledged 
by  other  work  tn  the  field;  the  need  for  meaningful 
jobs,  the  antagonism  of  professionals,  the  train- 
ing program,  and  career  development. 

This  is  a new  edition  of  “New  Careers:  ways 
out  of  poverty  for  disadvantaged  youth,  a con- 
ference report1*  issued  In  1965, 


Kvaraceus,  Willia.  t C„  John  S.  Gibson,  and  Thomas  J.  Curtin,  eds. 

Poverty  education  and  race  relations:  studies  and  proposals.  Boston,  Allyri*  and  Bacon, 
1967.  226  p. 


The  book  is  useful  Oitfy  as  background  since 
only  two  chapters  seem  pertinent  to  this  bibliog- 
raphy. The  volume  is  a selection  of  papers  from 
a television  course  on  “Education  and  race  rela- 
tions'* produced  by  the  Mass.  Dept,  of  Education 
on  a grant  from  the  UJ$,  Office  of  Education.  It 
covers  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  being  poor 
and  of  a minority  race. 

The  two  relevant  chapters  are:  Martin  I~ 


Dosick’s  “Human  relations  in  urban  and  suburban  „ 
settings,”  which  indicates  an  awareness  of  the 
need  for  Innovative  programs'  to  employ  displaced 
persons  in  the  “Public  sector,”  and  Arthur  Pearl’s 
"Education,  employment  and  civil  rtghtsjbr  Negro 
youths”  which  makes  generalized  statements  on 
the  use  of  the  disadvantaged  as  school  aides,  guid- 
ance aides,  and  in  other  human  service  positions. 
Bibliography.  * r & 


Lynton,  Edith  F. 

The  subprofesstpnals:  from  concepts  to  careers.  A report  of  a Conference  to  Expand  and 
Develop  Subprofessional  Roles  in  Health,  Education  and  Welfare-  New  York,  National  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  Youth,  Sept.  30,  1967.  117  p.  $4.00. 


The  66  participants  in  this  June  1967  confer- 
ence on  developing  subprofessfomal  jobs  in  the 
public  service  fields  for  the  disadvantaged  were 
all  practical  people  working  in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare.  So,  in  addition  to  the 
standard  theories  and  general  recommendations 
which  come  out  of  such  conferences,  a workable 
plan  of  action  was  formed.  In  order  to-  find  a 
reasonable  balance  between  Professional  standards 
In  each  field  and  realistic  careers  for  Subprofes- 
stonats  with  minimal  training,  they  recommend 
creation  of  practical  models  of  employment  which 


will  fill  actual  gaps.  StmjdiaTieously.  professional 
resistance  must  be  overcome  and  a climate  created 
for  acceptance  and  utilization  of  trained  sub  profes- 
sionals. These  recommendations  are  carefully 
analyzed  in  detail  and  specific  Ideas  for  implemen- 
tation of  programs  applicable  to  both  professional 
and  civil  service  standards  are  made  in  the  advance 
papers,  the  workshops,  and  the  summary.  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  index,  but  there  is  a good 
brief  bibliography  and  the  language  is  clear  and 
concise,  with  descriptions  of  many  practical, 
working  projects. 


National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare. 

The  social  welfare  forum,  1968.  New  York,  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1968, 236  p. 


The  "Social  welfare  forum:"  is  the  official 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  .the  annual 
mootings  of  the  National  Association  of  So  dal 
Workers  (2  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10916, 
212/686-7129).  The  only  pertinent  ankle  in  this 
volume  is  that  by  George  F.  Rohrlech,  "Work  and 


Income  policies  for  the’  Negro  in  urban  slums,” 
pp.  78-93.  The  author  advocates  ihe  creation  of 
new  careers  jobs  in  the  field  of  social  work:  a 
corps  of  guardians  for  police  auxiliary  work,  a 
corps  of  teaching  aides,  and  a corps  of  health 
aides.  While  be  suggests  this  arrangement  as  offi- 


Sell  mate,  Aaron 

Implementing  non  professional  programs  in  human  services.  New  York,  New  York  Univ. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  Manpower  Training  Series  (853  Broadway,  New  York,  N*  Y. 
10003),  Summer  1967*  83  p. 


A sound  basic  handbook  of  all  aspects  of  new 
career  programs;  I raining,  problems  encountered* 
job  descriptions,  testing,  and  career  development 
A good  bibliography  and  a list  of  publications  pre- 
pared by  the  school's  Center  for  the  Study  of 


Unemployed  Youth  provide  a solid  background  for 
more  detailed  reading.  It  is  clearly,  written  and 
without  jargon  for  use  by  {and  perhaps  example 
for)  professionals  as  well  as  laymen  dealing  with 
disad/antaged  personnel. 


Sexton,  Brendan 

The  new  careers  move  ttent:  a useful  weapon  in  the  war  against  poverty.  Washington,  D,  C., 
Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty.  1967.  12  p.  (Available  from  New  Community  Press,  Inc., 


3210  Grace  St.,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Program,  1 220  1 5th  St„  Northwest,  Washington 

This  reprint  of  a speech  covers  very  briefly  the 
new  careers  program,  political  obstacles,  program 
hazard,  and  examples  of  some  non  professional 

Social  Development  Corporation 

New  careers  job  development,  [n.d*]  54  p* 

This  is  a how-to-do-it  guide  to  the  job  develop- 
ment process  Intended  for  use  within  the  agencies 
responsible  for  developing  new  careers  programs* 


20007  ox-  on  request  from  CCAP  Training 
L.  C.  20005.) 

lobs  which  could  fall  within  the  province  of  tl.e 
program. 


The  emphasis  is  on  job  development  in  Public  agen- 
cies, (The  SDC  reports  that  this  useful  guide  is 
now  being  revised.) 


Specht,  Harry- 

Community  development  in  low-income  areas:  its  relevance  to  problems  of  the  Negro 
community*  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  Contra  Costa  Council  of  Community  Services,  Feb.  1966. 


49  p.  (pub*  no.  104,  $1.00) 

A pamphlet  basic  to  the  understanding  of  the 
work  of  the  Richmond  Community  Development 
Demonstration  Project  discusses  the  attitude  and 
approach  this  particular  Project  took.  The  Negro 
community  of  Richmond  in  Contra  Costa  County, 
Calif.,  is  described,  as  is  the  community  organiza- 
tion which  was  designed  to  attack  this  community's 
problems,  from  work-study  programs  through  early 
job  training  efforts*  future  approaches  are  enum- 
erated. 

This  pamphlet  provides  good  background  few- 


one  of  the  two  main  approaches  to  training  the 
disadvantaged.  Here  they  were  trained  specifically 
to  help  a particular  community  project  and  to 
become  indigenous  employees  of  government  pro- 
grams designed  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  their  - 
peers.  Tbe  other  new  career  approach,  of  course, 
is  to  train  disadvantaged  in  jobs  which  are  pur- 
posely designed  to  move  them  out  of  the  com- 
munity and  into  the  mainstream  of  the  middle 
class.  Some  of  the  former,  of  course,  inadvertently 
result  in  the  latter. 


Specht,  Harry  and  Robert  Pruger 

Job  creation;  a means  for  implementing  a public  policy  of  full  emulrvument.  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif , Contra  Costa  Council  of  Community  Services,  Sept.  1966.  4 y.  (pub.  no.  109,  $1.00) 

Although  Contra  Costd  County,  Calif,  is  used  the  civil  service  system,  t2)'the  numbers  and  types 
as  a take-off  point,  this  is  a fine  general  discussion  of  persons  recruited,  (3)  the  establishment  of 

of  new  careers  and  the  problems  of  establishment  career  ladders*  These  are  then  analyzed  and  $o!u- 

and  implementation*  Three  main  problems*  are  * lions  are  suggested* 
cited:  < 1 ) the  integration  of  nonprofessjonals  into 


Thompson,  Margaret  A*,  R.  Frank  Falk,  and  Edward  C.  Knop.- 

Job  interests  and  job  satisfactions  of  new  careerists,  [Minneapolis]  Univ,  of  Minnesota 
General  College  and  Minnesota  Center  for  Sociological  Research,  Jan.  1969.  99  p,  mftoeo. 


"This  report  deals  with  the  application  of  a 
technical  and  highly  developed  series  of  measure- 
ments." It  is  broken  down  into  three  sections: 
interpretations  (generalizations  pulled  from'’  the 
body  of  the  report),  abstract  (ir  *e  detailed  in- 
formation summajizlng  and  precet**4g  each  chap- 
ter), and  the  body  of  the  text  which  is  based  on 
the  Minnesota  Importance  Questionnaire  (among 
others)  measuring  teacher  and  social  work  aides. 


Basically,  the  publication  not  only  recommends 
which  jobs  should  be  assigned  nonprofessional 
aides,  hut  why.  H is  a good  handbook  for  those 
involved  in  the  actual  matching  of  personnel  and 
tasks,  and  suggests  a plausible  career  ladder  ar- 
rangement. The  study  hosed  on  the  Minnesota 
New  Careers  Program,  a 50/50  work-study  ar- 
rangement, and  its  personnel  was  utilised.  It  may 
be  assumed  (although  It  Is  not  stated)  that  the 
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A sound  basic  handbook  of  all  aspects  of  new 
career  programs;  I raining,  problems  encountered* 
job  descriptions,  testing,  and  career  development 
A good  bibliography  and  a list  of  publications  pre- 
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Unemployed  Youth  provide  a solid  background  for 
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Social  Development  Corporation 
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responsible  for  developing  new  careers  programs* 
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lobs  which  could  fall  within  the  province  of  tl.e 
program. 


The  emphasis  is  on  job  development  in  Public  agen- 
cies, (The  SDC  reports  that  this  useful  guide  is 
now  being  revised.) 
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community*  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  Contra  Costa  Council  of  Community  Services,  Feb.  1966. 
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A pamphlet  basic  to  the  understanding  of  the 
work  of  the  Richmond  Community  Development 
Demonstration  Project  discusses  the  attitude  and 
approach  this  particular  Project  took.  The  Negro 
community  of  Richmond  in  Contra  Costa  County, 
Calif.,  is  described,  as  is  the  community  organiza- 
tion which  was  designed  to  attack  this  community's 
problems,  from  work-study  programs  through  early 
job  training  efforts*  future  approaches  are  enum- 
erated. 

This  pamphlet  provides  good  background  few- 


one  of  the  two  main  approaches  to  training  the 
disadvantaged.  Here  they  were  trained  specifically 
to  help  a particular  community  project  and  to 
become  indigenous  employees  of  government  pro- 
grams designed  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  their  - 
peers.  Tbe  other  new  career  approach,  of  course, 
is  to  train  disadvantaged  in  jobs  which  are  pur- 
posely designed  to  move  them  out  of  the  com- 
munity and  into  the  mainstream  of  the  middle 
class.  Some  of  the  former,  of  course,  inadvertently 
result  in  the  latter. 
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Job  creation;  a means  for  implementing  a public  policy  of  full  emulrvument.  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif , Contra  Costa  Council  of  Community  Services,  Sept.  1966.  4 y.  (pub.  no.  109,  $1.00) 

Although  Contra  Costd  County,  Calif,  is  used  the  civil  service  system,  t2)'the  numbers  and  types 
as  a take-off  point,  this  is  a fine  general  discussion  of  persons  recruited,  (3)  the  establishment  of 

of  new  careers  and  the  problems  of  establishment  career  ladders*  These  are  then  analyzed  and  $o!u- 
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Job  interests  and  job  satisfactions  of  new  careerists,  [Minneapolis]  Univ,  of  Minnesota 
General  College  and  Minnesota  Center  for  Sociological  Research,  Jan.  1969.  99  p,  mftoeo. 


"This  report  deals  with  the  application  of  a 
technical  and  highly  developed  series  of  measure- 
ments." It  is  broken  down  into  three  sections: 
interpretations  (generalizations  pulled  from'’  the 
body  of  the  report),  abstract  (ir  *e  detailed  in- 
formation summajizlng  and  precet**4g  each  chap- 
ter), and  the  body  of  the  text  which  is  based  on 
the  Minnesota  Importance  Questionnaire  (among 
others)  measuring  teacher  and  social  work  aides. 


Basically,  the  publication  not  only  recommends 
which  jobs  should  be  assigned  nonprofessional 
aides,  hut  why.  H is  a good  handbook  for  those 
involved  in  the  actual  matching  of  personnel  and 
tasks,  and  suggests  a plausible  career  ladder  ar- 
rangement. The  study  hosed  on  the  Minnesota 
New  Careers  Program,  a 50/50  work-study  ar- 
rangement, and  its  personnel  was  utilised.  It  may 
be  assumed  (although  It  Is  not  stated)  that  the 
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proposals  and  recorameitdatiops  made  as  a result 
of  the  project  received  practical  testing.  The  text 
is  clearly  wrilien  with  a minimum  of  jarpiu  and 
should  be  understandable  even  to  non.sociologists. 

'"A  report  to  New  Careerists"  (8  p.)  is  a com- 
panion publication  directed  at  these  new  careerists 
involved  in  the  study,  explaining  the  results  to 
them-  This  is  a human  and  understanding  thin;1. 


for  the  research  staff  to  do.  and  they  merit  top 
marks  for  this  alone. 

There  are  additional  publications  by  the  same 
group;  Larson,  Patricia.  Mary  Bible,  and  K,  Frank 
Falk.  “Down  the  up  staircase:  a study  of  new 
career  dropouts/1  May,  1%9,  54  p.,  is  an  example. 
All  are  good  and  useful 


U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Washington, 
D C.  20201. 

Report  to  the  coordinating  committee  on  training  and  manpower  development  by  the  Task 
Force  on  the  Use  of  Subprofessionals  and  Volunteers,  July  31,  1969.  59  p. 


This  useful  source  book  presents  a survey  of 
the  various  studies  carried  out  or  being  conducted 
by  HEW  contractors  as  uf  dale  of  publication. 
There  are  a brief  survey  of  the  literature  and  some 
bibliographies  (including  the  one  by  the  Informa. 


t jon  Retrie  U Tenter  on  the  Disadvantaged:  see 
Yeshiva  Univ.)  The  Task  Force  also  makes  rec. 
ommendations  with  regard  to  development  of  com- 
munity understanding,  recruitment  Programs,  train- 
ing, etc. 


Periodicals 

Cohen,  Audrey  C.,  “The  College  for  Human  Services,”  The  Record  (Teacher’s  College,  Co- 
lumbia Univ.),  vci.  69,  no.  7,  April  1968,  pp.  665-682.  (Reprint  available  from  University 
Research  Corporation,  New  Careers  Information  Clearinghouse.  No.  6,  March  1969.) 


The  Women’s  Talent  Corps  is  a non-profit  cor- 
poration organized  in  Sept.  1966  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Dept,  of  Labor.  Its  cbjeet  is  to  train  mature  women 
from  ghetto  neighborhoods  for  careers  in  com. 
munity  service.  It  now  wants  to  start -a  two-year 
college  as  an  outgrowth  of  its  career-training  insti. 


lute.  This  good  article  describes  the  entire  working 
of  the  program. 

A later  article  (Feather&tone,  Joseph,  ’The 
talent  corps;  career  ladders  for  bottom  dogs,”  The 
New  Republic,  Sept-  1969)  ajso  describes  this 
program. 


Cohen,  Audrey  C,  "Women’s  Talent  Corps  highlights  career  development  in  ghetto  areas,” 
Employment  Service  Review,  vqL5,  no.  12,  Dec.  1968,  pp.  32-37. 


‘To  be  effective,  a career  development  program 
must  establish  new  job  classifications,  new  entry 
levels,  and  new  routes  of  advancement— or  career 
ladders— along  which  the  new  jobholders  can  pro- 
gress. It  roust  also  provide  a relevant,  intensive 
educational  and  training  course  which  will  equip 
heretofore  unqualified  persons  for  such  new  careers. 


This  is  what  the  Women's  Talent  Corps  was  able 
to  accomplish  for  1 13  women  in  its  first  year  of 
operation,  and  for  180  women  during  its  second 
year.” 

This  is  a good  detailed  survey  of  the  operation, 
which  trained  paraprofessionals  for  work  in  com- 
munity service.  (See  Wotner’s  Talent  Corps.) 


Rudney,  Shirley,  "The  Public  Employment  Service  reaches  out  to  the  urban  poor,”  Occupy 
tional  Outlook  Quarterly , vol.  13,  no.  1,  Spring  1969,  pp.  8-1!. 


The  U.S.  Employment  Service  has  changed 
jts  philosophy.  Now  it  starts  with  potential  -work- 
ers and  looks  for  jobs  for  them  rather  than  vice- 
versa,  It  has  established  various  programs  to  reach  - 
the  hard.core  unemployed:  Concentrated  Employ- 


ment Program.  Work  Incentive  Program,  and  Jobs 
in  Business  Sector  Program.  A more  detailed  de. 
scription  of  the  JOBS  program,  designed  for  pri- 
vate industry,  may  be  found  in.1  Employment  Sen* 
ke  Review,  vol.  5.  nos,  5-6,  MayJune  1968,  p.  2-9. 


Sexton,  Brendan,  “Realistic  vistas  for  the  poor,”  The  Progressive,  vol.  29,  no.  10,  Oct.  1965, 
pp.  30-33.  (Published  in  Madison,  Wise.) 

The  author  states  the  case  tor  hiring,  trainings  - ice.  Upward  movement  should  be  made  possible 
and  utilizing  minority  group  members  and  tbe  and  the  rote  of  professionals  should  be  redefined 
poor  in  Donprofessional  roles  \ visible  and  non-  In  a more  meaningful  way.  This  is  another  basic 

menial)  in  schools,  soda!  agencies,  and  civil  serv-  statement,  without  the  specifics  of  "How.” 


GENERALt  NEW  CAREERS— THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR 
Books  and  Monographs 


Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

Unshackling  local  government:  a survey  of  proposals  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.  (Rev.  ed.)  Published-as  Report  No.  1270  of  ihe  U.S,  House  of 
Representatives,  90th  Cong./2d  sess.  (Committee  on  Government  Operations,  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee),  April  2, 1968.  71  p.  “ 


"The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  diwutt  some 
of  the  methods  by  which  Slates  might  free  local 
governments  to  handle  many  of  I heir  problems 
more  emotively  and  expeditiously.  it  is  intended 


to  bring  together  for  easy  reference,  and  in  the 
perspective  of  history,  the  recommendations  and 
suggestions  unde  for  this  purpose  by  the . . . AC1R 
{established  1959].*' 


Advisory  Committee  on  Merit  System  Standards 

Progress  in  intergovernmental  personnel  relations.  Report  . . . Washington,  D.  C.,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1969.  130  p.  60  cents  (no.  353-942)  (Prepared  for  U.S.  Dept, 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 

This  very  valuable  guidebook  relating  adminis-  (Part  1th  on  ihe  reconciliation  of  a merit  system 

(ration  of  public  personnel  systems  to  social  and  with  the  hiring  of  the  disadvantaged, 

public  policy  issues  contains  an  excellent  section 


Daniel  Yankelovich,  Inc.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 

A study  of  the  nonprofessional  ht  the  CAP,  Sept.  1966.  176  p.  (OEO  contract  970) 
Clearinghouse  no,  PB  176-619. 


An  overview  report  of  the  study  of  nonprofes. 
■denials  in  CAPs  in  nine  major  cities,  the  text  con* 
sists  of  a policy  report  which  summarizes  (1) 
conclusions  and  recommendations,  including  a fac- 
tual profile  of  who  the  nonprofcssionals  are;  (2) 
recommendations  about  the  operational  aspects  of 
the  program  including  organizational  structure) 
recruitment,  training,  upgrading,  supervision,  eval- 
uation, etc.  together  with  proposed  changes  in 
OEO  guidelines  to  strengthen  these  procedures; 
O)  an  assessment  of  the  program’s  premises;  and 
(A)  recommendations  for  future  directions. 

The  specific  report  for  each  city  (with  its 
Clearinghouse  number)  is: 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  1966, 59  p. 
no.  FBI 76-606 

Syracuse,  N.  Y„  June  1966, 34  p.  no.  PB176-60P 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  I966p  28  p.  no.  PB 1 76-60* 
Pittsburgh.  Penn.,  June  1966,  39  p. 
no.  PB  (76-6(0 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  1966,  33  p. 
no.  PB  (76-6(1 

Chicago,  11).,  July  1966,  40  p.  no.  PB  1 76-6 12 
Atlanta,  Ga„  May  1966,  35  p.  no.  PB  1 76-6 1 3 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  June  1966.  35  p. 
no.  FBI  76-620 

Detroit,  Mich..  June  1966,  50  p.  no.  PB  176.62 1 


Donovan,  J.  J.,  ed. 

Recruitment  and  selection  in  public  service.  Chicago,  Public  Personnel  Association,  1968. 

404  p. 

While  this  book  does  not  Specifically  cover  the  sonnet  theory  and  practice  and.  as  such,  constitutes 

special  aspect  of  this  bibliography,  it  is  a compne-  a good  background  document.  There  is  an  anno, 

tensive  statement  qf  current  public  service  per-  tated  bibliography  of  personnel  literature. 


Harrison,  Bennett 

-Public  service  jobs  for  urban  ghetto  residents.  Washington,  D.  G,  National  Civil  Service 
League,  Fall  1969,  20  p.  (1028  Connecticut  Ave.,  Northwest,  20036,  202/659-4714,)  Ref- 
erence file  no,  3 of  “ Public  employment  and  the  disadvantaged.”  Reprinted  from  Good  Gov- 
ernment, vol.  86,  no,  3,  Fall  1969  [entire  issue]. 


Public  service  jobs  are  becoming  more  impor- 
tant, especially  En  the  cities,  says  Mr.  Harrison, 
and  therefore  new  public  service  workers  will  be 
needed.  Ghetto  residents  badly  need  higher  quality 


employment  so  ihe  author,  with  ample  charts  and 
documentation,  recommends  we  combine  public 
service  jobs  and  the  disadvantaged  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  spell  a new  public  policy. 


Institute  for  Local  Self  Government,  Hotel  Claremont  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Calif,  94705,  Randy 
Hamilton,  Executive  Director, 

local  government  new  career  implementation  tactics:  conclave  proceedings,  Sept.  3-4, 1963 
_(Hote.  Canterbury,  San  Francisco,  Calif.),  Jan.  1969.  81  *p.  - 


The  restitute  is  n non-profit  educational  and 
research  corporation  for  the  promotion  and 
strengthening  of  the  processes  of  local  seif-govern- 
ment. This  meeting  of  more  than  125  municipal 
officials  was  held  to  discuss  “the  most  exciting 
Innovation  in  public  personnel  administration  in 


the  past  25  years.”  The  discussion  ranged  from 
what  new  careers  are  applicable  Jo  local  govern- 
ment, through  civil  service  problems  and  possible 
solutions,  to  practical  situations.  The  discussion, 
papers,  and  questions  and  answers  are  reported 
verbatim. 

+ 


Lesh,  Seymour 

The  oooprofesstonal  worker  in  youth  employment  programs.  New  York,  Center  for  Ihe 
Study  of  Unemployed  Youth,  Feb.  1966,  16  p.  (Training  series) 


The  author  describes  the  special  characteristics 
of  indigenous  nonprefesstonafe  which  made  them 
valuable  staff  members,  Ways  arc  suggested  to 


recruit,  select,  train,  and  supervise  nonprofessionals. 
A career  ladder  based  on  that  in  Pearl  and  Rtesv- 
man's  ‘'New  careers  for  the  poor  . . is  outlined. 


Mangum,  Garth  L.  and  Lowell  M.  Glenn 

Employing  the  disadvantaged  in  the  Federal  Civil  Service.  Policy  papers  in  human  re- 
sources and  industrial  relations  no.  1 3.  Washington,  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, Feb.  1969.  40  p.  $l  e0. 


This  is  a basic  handbook  for  those  involved 
in  the  task  of  reshaping  the  Federal  eivil  service 
to  serve  the  disadvantaged  fl.e..  uneducated  and 
untrained  and  sometimes  seemingly  unsuitable) 
worker  It  describes  the  obstacles  and  makes  some 


suggestions  for  overcoming  them,  based  on  two 
pilot  protects.  It  should  be  of  use  03  the  state  and 
local  levels  as  well  if  a strong  merit  system  is 
already  in  operation. 


National  Civil  Service  League,  1028  Connecticut  Ave,,  Northwest,  Washington.  D.  Cf  20036, 
202/659-4714, 

See  Harrison.  Bennett.  cal  ions  on  employment  of  the  disadvantaged  ap- 

A list  of  National  Civit  Service  L.^gue  publi.  ppdts  on  inside  buck  cover. 


National  Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth 

Opportunity  or  dead  end:  the  future  of  CAP  aides,  Sept.  1966.  £7  p.  (Final  report  of 
CAP  Aide  Study  contract  OEO605).  Clearinghouse  no.  PB1 76-614.  (Judith  Benjamin  et  at, 
authors) 


This  third  and  fnal  report  summarizes  prior 
finding  xrA  discusses  the  prospects  for  career  de- 
velopment In  these  programs.  The  text  covers  the 
views  of  both  aides  and  supervisors,  existing  jobs, 
and  future  Prospects.  Previous  reports  in  this 
scries  are: 

Interim  report  no.  I:  Evaluation  of  nonprotes- 
aionats  in  community  action  programs,  April 
1966.  116  p.  Clearinghouse  no.  PB176-617. 


Interim  report  no.  2:  Hiring  and  training  the 
nonprofessinnai.  July  1966.  67  p.  Clearing- 
house no.  PB 176-61 5. 

The  Curriculum  Development  Pioject  of  the 
National  Committee  has  also  produced  "A  guide 
for  training  neighborhood  workers  in  a community 
action  agency,"  1967.  9$  p.  Clearinghouse  no. 
PBiSMK' 


New  Jersey  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Dept,  of  Community  Affairs 

Public  employment  career  development  program.  Trenton,  N.  J.  First  phase:  Dec.  1966 
(37  p.-F);  Second  phase:  May  1968  (30  p.)  Frederick  A.  Schenck,  Program  Chief. 


Here  is  an  interesting  step-by-step  description 
of  the  efforts  of  one  state  “to  develop  realistic, 
effective  programs  to  meet  the  personnel  needs  of 
the  bard-eorc  poor,  with  the  objective  of  develop* 
ing  new  careers  in  Civil  Service. . . . " It  is  doubt- 


ful that  the  material  is  generally  available,  but  it 
would  be  of  great  use  to  those  involved  in  similar 
work,  since  it  includes  case  studies,  job  descriptions, 
and  practical  analysis  of  an  on-going  program. 


Schrank,  Robert  and  Susan  Stein 

One  year  of  the  public  service  careers  program  in  the  city  of  Now  York,  Dec.  1968,  1 8 p. 
(Available  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  320  East  43rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.) 


A very  frank  and  useful  "hnw-to-do-H”  analysis 
of  the  recruiting,  training,  and  counseling  problems 
encountered  end  solved  In  the  New  York  City 
Public  Service  Careers  Program.  As  of  Oct.  1968, 
1,108  persons  were  accepted  for  the  program 
(mainly  female)  and  trained  in  nursing,  social 
work,  and  education,  with  emphasis  on  earner 
ladders.  Various  eity  colleges  cooperated  in  the 
training  and  counseling  process.  Chi  the  bests  of 


the  city's  experience,  it  appeared  "that  rather  than 
offering  new  careers  to  trainees,  the  PSCP  has 
provided  new  entries  into  existing  careers.  ...  It 
remains  now  to  refine  training  and  education 
methods  and  to  And  a solution  to  the  hiring  and 
upgrading  problems." 

See  also:  Setzer,  Charles  J.  and  Herman 

PervesILn,  ‘"Vork-siudy  as  & central  personnel  func- 
lion"  below. 


Social  Develr  pment  Corporation 

Merit  $y  .sms  and  new  careers.  (For  Dept. 
G-89 12-99.)  [n.d.J  24  p.  Single  copies  free. 

This  very  useful  (although  elementary)  discus- 
sion of  now  careers  and  the  merit  system  first  ex- 
plains what  a merit  system  is  and  then  provides  a 
step-by-step  plan  of  action  for  integrating  new 
careers  into  a merit  system.  There  is  useful  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  merits  of  "adding  on"  jobs 


of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  Contract 

to  existing  structure  vetsus  creating  a new  category 
of  jobs,  The  former  tends  to  dpad-end  against  edu- 
cational and  other  criteria,  whereas  the  latter  ;an 
be  developed  into  true  career  ladders,  the  Corpora- 
tion concludes. 
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U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Community  Action  Program. 
The  neighborhood  center,  Washington,  D.  C.»  July  1966.  22  p. 


This  pamphlet  describes  the  work  of  a neighbor* 
hood  center  and  how  it  is  set  up,  financed,  and 
staffed  A large  percentage  of  fhe  staff  should  be 
local  ncnprofessionnh,  me  text  says,  btil  not  neces- 

White,  Leslie  R. 

New  careers  in  local  government.  Institute 
Building,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94705,  March  1969. 

Tim  is  a "non- technical,  step* by  step  manual 
, . . based  upon  the  experiences  of  local  Govern, 
ment  agencies  . . . outlining  concepts  and  ap- 
proaches as  well  a*  strategies  and  tactics.1'  The 
appendixes  offering  job  descriptions,  career  lad- 


sariJy  the  neighborhood  leaders.  Although  the 
method  of  training  is  not  specified,  a list  of  the 
types  of  work  done  bv  nonprofessionals  is  in- 
cluded. 


far  Local  Self  Government,  Hotel  Claremont 
124  p. 

tiers,  and  training  programs  in  all  types  of  sub- 
professional  tields  are  particularly  valuable,  as  is 
the  bibliography.  The  first  66  pages  of  the  main 
text  provide  a sound  collection  of  expert  advice 
anti  evaluation  of  experience. 


0 


Periodicals 

Erwin.  Kate.  “Low-income  Winston-Salem"  citizens  earn  as  they  prepare  for  new  careers,” 
American  Education,  vol.  4.  no.  5,  May  1 968,  pp.  20-22. 


This  good  article  gives  a description  and  exam- 
ples of  the  New  Careers  program  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  G,  one  of  -39  in  Ihe  country  as  of  1968. 
The  program  enrol  lees  are  75  Negroes  and  25 
white,  at  least  22  years  old,  and  all  in  the  poverty 
bracket.  Their  average  level  of  education  is  tenth 
grade.  They  work  40  Bov'S  a week  at  the  mini- 


mum wage,  with  half  their  time  on  the  job  and 
half  spent  in  groups  learning  skills,  forming  atti- 
tudes, and  talking  out  job  problems.  With  the 
assistant  of  county  and  public  service  agencies, 
they  a.c  serving  as  aides  to  professionals  In  Ihe 
fields  of  social  work,  school  guidance  counseling, 
recreation,  and  nursing,  with  built-in  career  ladders. 


Public  Personnel  Review,  “Do  traditional  policies  still  work?”  vol.  30,  no.  1,  Jan.  1969, 


pp.  49-52. 

Three  public  personnel  directors  were  asked 
the  question:  “When  a governmental  agency 

undertakes  to  be  an  employer  in  a program  to  hire 
hard-core  unemployed  and  similarly  disadvantaged 
persons,  what  modiOcations,  if  any,  have  to  be 
made  in  traditional  personnel  and  civil  service 
practices?"  Charles  A.  Pounian  of  Chicago  and 
Solomon  Hoberman  of  New  York  says  that  changes 
must  be  made  but  that  this  need  not  destroy  the 


merit  system-  The  restructure  of  jobs,  ikw  re- 
cruiting techniques,  review  of  and  change  in  selec- 
tion methods,  and  asking  only  “what  is  really  nec- 
essary for  job?"  are  sufficient.  Nicholas  Oganovic 
of  the  Civil  Set  vice  Commission  dies  what  the 
Federal  gOvenment  has  done.  The  article  is  brief 
and  fairly  general  but  offers  positive  statements 
and  approaches. 


Setzer,  Charles  J.  and  Herman,  Perveslin,  “Work-study  as  a central  personnel  function,”  Public 
Personrtek "Review,  vol.  29,  no.  2,  April  1968,  pp.  111-114. 


An  account  of  the  work-study  program  spon- 
sored by  New  York  City's  Dept,  of  Personnel  (220 
Chgrch  Sl,  New  York,  N.  Y,  10013)  and  the  Board 
of  Education,  if  was  a demonstration  project  for 
financially  and  educationally  needy  high  school 
students.  The  authors  discuss  the  function  of  the 
central  personnel  agency,  structuring  positions  for 
the  trainees,  and  further  developments.  A new 
class  of  position  was  created  {Cooperative  Educa- 


tion Trainee)  in  a noncompetitive  class  of  civil 
service. 

The  former  director  of  the  New  York  City 
Dept,  of  Personnel,  George  Gregory.  ir„  discussed 
the  rote  of  civil  service  in  the  equal  opportunity 
recruitment  of  the  disadvantaged  at  ihe  196)  and 
1 962  annual  meetings  of  the  Public  Personnel  Asso- 
ciation, which  may  be  able  to  supply  copies  of  his 
talks  (13)3  East  60th  St..  Chicago,  HI.  60637). 
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HL  PERSONNEL  PRACTICES 

In  some  ways,  this  section  is  the  core  of  (his  bibliography.  Here  are  included  titles  on  all  aspects  of 
personnel  policies  which  affect  the  hiring  of  the  disadvantaged  and  which  may  need  revision  oh  or 
reconciliation  with*  standard  civil  service  practices  and  procedures. 

The  first  part  covers  fair  employment.  About  ten  titles  dealt  with  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  (FEPQ  and  private  industry  and  were  discarded  (See  Cronhach  in  ‘’Selection  process”).  This 
whs  a clear-cut  decision.  Gray  areas  arose  in  the  relationship  of  fair  employment  to  government  service 
and  that  between  the  disadvantaged  and  minority  groups  in  general.  So  much  of  the  material  deals  with 
statistical  evaluation  of  the  number  of  Negroes  in  the  public  sector  and  sc  little  with  opportunities  in 
government  for  the  disadvantaged.  This  is  discussed  quite  frankly  in  the  Michigan  Department  of  Civil 
Service  material  annotated  below.  Those  who  may  be  interested  in  more  material  on  minority-group 
employment  per  se  should  consult:  Simpson,  Dorothy  and  Barbara  Hudson,  contp..  "Selected  list  of 
references  on  minority  group  employment  in  the  public  service,"  Berkeley.  California,  University  of  Cali* 
forma  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies,  May  1964,  34  o„  an  excellent  bibliography  on  the  field. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  review  or  Include  recruitment  material,  except  a few  brief  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  We  have  seen  favorable  mention  of  a series  of  recruitment 
“Mini'guides”  prepared  by  (he  California  Department  of  Employment  (£00  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento - 
Calif.  958 J 4)  which  are  geared  to  hard-core  applicants. 

Included  in  the  “Selection  process"  portion  below  are  all  titles  on  testing,  recruitment,  and  counseling 
which  we  have  found  applicable.  These  have  been  grouped  because  some  organizations  have  found  it 
more  fruitful  to  test  all  applicants  for  a program  after  a period  of  counseling  rather  than  as  an  initial 
move.  Wc  have  included  in  this  section  several  cities  which  have  contradictory  views  on  the  question  of 
the  innate  abilities  of  non. whites. 

In  both  the  "Selection  process"  and  'Training"  sections  it  was  difficult  to  decide  fust  how  much 
material  dealing  with  private  industry  should  be  included.  Thai  which  might  be  applicable  to  government 
programs  was  included;  union  apprentice  plans  were  discarded,  along  with  U.S.  Employment  Service 
programs  dealing  only  with  jobs  in  the  private  seel  or,  Also  discarded  were  tides  on  university  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  if  they  dealt  only  with,  so  far  as  we  could  let],  preparation  for  private  industry. 
'Some  of  the  problems  faced  by  private  firms,  such^as  the  need  for  supportive  services  in  health,  education, 
and  tbe  standards  of  society,  are  shared,  of  course,  by  both  public  and  private  sectors.  One  of  the  best 
articles  on  this  is  not  generally  available.  It  is  "Fitting  the  hard  core  into  white  collars,"  Modern  Office 
Procedures , vol.  13,  Sept.  1968.  pp.  1 6-2.2.  Back  copies  of  the  magazine  are  available  on  microfiche  cards 
front  Micro  Photo  Division,  Bel)  and  Howell  Co.,  1700  Shaw  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44112. 


PERSONNEL  PRACTICES:  FAIR  EMPLOYMENT 
Bullock,  Paul  * 

Equal  opportunity  in  employment.  Los  Angeles,  Calif-,  Univ.  of  California  Institute  of 
Industrial  Relations,  1966.  113  p.  75  cents. 

This  Publication  makes  a fairly  brief  general  non-discriminatovy  practices.  The  last  chapter  dis- 

statement  of  problems  of  discrimination  in  employ-  cusses  additional  reading  in  the  field  but  is  not  a 

mem  and  discusses  some  methods  used  to  combat  bibliography, 
it  There  is  emphasis  on  the  positive  benefits  of 


Fine,  Sidney  A. 

Guidelines  for  the  employment  of  the  culturally  disadvantaged.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  W.  E. 
Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research,  June  1969.  31  p. 

Although  the  11  guidelines  stated  and  analyzed  well  be  observed  also  by  public  personnel  depart- 
here  are  Primarily  for  private  industry  (with  exam-  ments  employing  |hc  disadvantaged, 
pies  of  each  from  industrial  situations),  they  might 


Friedland,  Louis  L.,  ifFair  employment  practices  in  the  public  services.  Public  Personnel 
Review,  vol.  23,  no.  2,  April  1962,  pp,  109-113. 


The  history  of  (he  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission  and  Civil  Service  Commission  Federal, 
state,  and  local  guidelines  for  personnel  officers  arc 
here  given  in  the  form  of  rhetorical  questions.  For 
example: 

Are  non-dtscrirninatory  practices  discussed  on 


the  same  basis  as  supervisory  training,  safety  prac- 
tices, and  other  routine  matters7 

How  do  you  know  (here  is  no  discrimination? 
What  checks  can  you  make? 

What  do  you  do  with  data  on  application  blanks 
such  as  birthplace,  educational  institutions,  etc. 7 


Krislov,  Samuel  ' 

The  Negro  in  Federal  employment:  the  quest  for  equal  opportunity.  Minneapolis,  Univ.  of 
Minnesota  Press,  1967,  157  p,  $5,00. 

A review  and  analysis  of  public  service  employ-  was  obtained  says  (he  book  “will  serve  as  a staod- 

roent,  (Ms  volume  contains  baste  material  on  the  ard  for  future  assessment  of  progress  in  the  opening 

problem,  progress  made  to  dale,  and  the  future  rule  of  (he  federal  service  to  Negroes." 
of  government.  The  source  from  which  this  title  ' 


Lockwood,  Howard  C-,  "Critical  pryolems  in  achieving  equal  employment  opportunity,”  Per- 
sonnel Psychology,  vol.  19,  no.  1,  Spring  1966,  pp.  3-10. 


The.  recruitment  of  Qualified  minority-group  ap- 
plicant i$  a special  problem  because  they  feel  they 
will  not  get  equal  consideration,  the  author  says. 
Their  concern  over  acceptance  by  fellow  employees 
proved  unjustified.  The  major  problem  is:  what  is 
"qualified'?"  Test  standards  seem  to  be  dfecrimijia. 
lory  and  "culture. fair"  tests  are  not  the  answer,  the 
author  believes.  He  suggests  as  helpful:  examina* 
lion  of  job  content  in  relation  to  lest  to  assure  the 
latter's  relevance,  use  of  validated  tests  only,  selec- 


tion to  be  made  from  those  who  pass  by  minimum 
as  well  as  from  lop  scores,  consideration  of  motiva- 
tion. He  say$  that  the  real  problem  is  lack  of  equal 
opportunity  in  education.  The  author  has  written 
several  articles  for  the  Personnel  Journal  on  the 
testing  of  minority  applicants  and  fair  employment 
programs  for  private  industry.  J 

(See  also  Lambert,  Nadine  M.l  "The  present 
status  . . ."J  . 


McVeigh,  Edward  J.,  "Equal  job  opportunity  within  the  Federal  government/*  Employment 
Service  Review,  vol.  5,  nos.  7-8,  July- Aug.  1968,  pp.  42t47. 


This  article  js  a survey  of  the  Department  of 
Labor’s  action  program  as  a substitute  for  jpassive 
nondiscrimination  policies.  It  is  the  Department's 
obligation  to  provide  greater  employment  oppor- 
tunities at  all  grade  levels  for  professional  and  non- 


professional qualified  candidates  from  minority 
groups  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  training  and 
advancement.  The  program  includes  recruitment 
and  employee  evaluation  and  training  for  advance, 
ment. 


Macy,  John  W„  Jr.,  “The  reality  of  equal  opportunity  in  Federal  employment, " Employment 
Service  Review,  vol.  3,  no.  8,  Aug.  1966,  pp.  40-44. 

The  then-head  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  gives  aJcw  examples  of  ctiil  services  changes 

discusses  some  of  the  statistical  progress  made  tit  and  programs  in  the  Held. 

Federal  government  hiring  of  the  disadvantaged 


[Michigan]  Dept,  of  Civil  Service  (Lewis  Cass  Bldg.,  Landing,  Mich.  48913,  Ernest  H. 
Wailick,  Human  Relations' Director) 

A study  of  non-white  employment  in  the  state  service,  May  1964.  18  p.  - 
A follow-up  study  of  non-white  employment  in  the  state  service,  June  1965.  20  p. 

White  and  non- white  employment  in  the  state  classified  service,  July  i96£J.  22  p. 


White  and- non-white  employment  statistics  in 
and  July  1968  (21  p.). 

Here  is  a series  of  statistical  report  assembling 
"certain  pertinent  information  relating  race  to  char- 
acteristics of  employment,"  covering  only  those 
who  are  employed.  The  (964  report's  introduction 
mention  the  "strong  reactions  among  a few  em- 
ployees who  . . . disputed  the  right  and  propriety  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  engage  in  such  a 
study"  and  the  limited  area  of  the  original  study, 
which  does  not  have  information  about  promo- 
tional patterns  or  applicants.  Later  reports  include 
analyses  of  departmental,  geographic,  and  grader  - 


the  state  classified  service,  July  1967  (18  p.) 


level  factors.  The  question  of  whether  tnese  studies 
appropriately  fall  within  the  province  of  this  bibliog- 
raphy depends  upon  whether  we  can  automatically 
equate  "non-white”  with  "disadvantaged."  Perhaps 
it  can  serve  as  background  to  work  with  state  civil 
service  commissions.  Further  information  may  be 
obiained  from  Mr.  Wallick  or  from  Mr.  Norm] 
Trimpe,  Director  Research  Division,  Dept,  of  Civil 
Service,  civic  Center,  505  West  Allegan,  Lansing, 
Mich.  4&9B. 


Sheppard,  Harold  L.  * 

The  nature  of  the  job  problem  and  the  role  of  new  public  service  employment.  Kalamazoo, 
Mtch.,  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research,  Jan.  1969.  30  p. 

After  a statistical  analysis  of  the  present  picture  proposals  for  new  career  jobs  in  government.  ^ 
of  Negro  employment,  the  author  reviews  various 


U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Operations. 

Hearing,  part  1 : Personnel  promotion  system  of  the  Post  Office.  Washington,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1967.  93  p.  (no.  90-7,  90th  Cong./lst  sess.) 


Two  articles  in  these  printed  hearings  are  par* 
ticuiariy  pertinent  to  this  bibliography:  W.  H. 
Ennuis’  "Discrimination  planned  and  accidental" 
and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion’s "Guidelines  on  employment  testing  pro- 
cedures.” The  latter  also  comes  in  the  form  of  an 
eight-page  pamphlet  available  directly  from  the 
Commission  (1800  G St.,  Northwest,  Washington. 
D.  C.  10506).  Another  popularly  written  guide  for 


pr.  . te  industry  on  hiring  under  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  available  horn  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  801  19th  St.,  North- 
west, Washington,  D.  C.  20425.  It  is  "Employment 
testing:  guide  signs,  not  stop  signs,"  (Clearinghouse 
pub.  no.  10,  U-$.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  2G402i  pub.  no.  1968  0-287-622, 
20  cents).  See  also  Cronboch,  Lee  Joseph,  "Essen- 
tials of  psychological  testing.” 


PERSONNEL  PRACTICES:  SELECTION  PROCESS 


Books  and 

Blocker,  J.  Lester 

How  to  recruit  the  disadvantaged,  Nov.  1 1, 
Philadelphia, Penn.  19101.  Bp. 

Although  this  describes  a 1 raining  and  employ' 
men,  program  for  a particular  private  industry,  it 
makes  several  basic  points  which  are  applicable  to 
the  public  employment  of  the  disadvantaged.  The 
selection  process,  for  example,  is  easily  usable. 
Applicants  recruited  by  this  system  were  not  tested 
Until  after  a 1 $-week  training  and  employment  pro- 


Monographs 

SB.  Available  from  First  Pennsylvania  Bank, 

r 

gram  in  communication  and  computational  skills: 
they  became  recruiters  on  their  own.  In  addition  to 
this  Project  35  for  adults,  the  bank  conducted  other 
programs  for  high  school  students.  This  speech  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  bank  in 
this ‘field;  direct  contact  would  be  necessary  for 
more  specific  information. 


Cronbach,  Lee  Joseph 

Essentials  of  psychological  testing.  New  York,  Harper  and  Row,  1960.  650  p. 


A basic  text  book  which  anlayzes  personnel 
tests,  explains  how  to  give  and  score  tests,  and  lists 
tests  currently  available.  .The  Cronbach  text  is  used 
as  a standard  against  which  to  measure  Title  VI i of 
the  1964-65  Civil  Rights  Act  jp:  Fincher,  Cameron. 
Testing  and  *fltlc  VH,'"  Atlanta  Economic  Review, 
voi.  j5,  ejo.  6,  June  1965,  pp.  15-19. 

Title  VII  doe?  not  prohibit  the  use  of  ability 
tests  in  private  industry.  The  test  ease  was  made 
by  the  FEPC  versus  the  Motorola  Corporation,  end 
there  are  many  articles  on  this,  although  they  have 
been  discarded  as  not  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  this 
bibliography.  For  those  interested  in  this  aspect, 


some  of  the  articles  are: 

Ash,  P.,  “Fair  Employment  Practices  Commis- 
sion experiences  with  psychological  testing/*  Amer- 
ican Psychologist,  vol.  20,  no.  9,  Sept.  1965.  pp. 
797-79S. 

Business  Week . “Hiring  tests  wait  for  the  score: 
Myart  vs.  Motorola,”  Feb.  13,  1965,  pp.  45-46. 

French,  R.  L.,  “The  Motorola  case,”  industrial 
Psychologist,  vol.  2 Aug.  1965.  pp.  20.50. 

Vincent,  Norman  L..  ’’The  legality  and  validity 
of  personnel  tests,”  Best's  insurance  Newt,  wl.  66, 
no.  10,  Feb.  1966,  pp,  20-2*’. 


Ghiseili,  Edwin  Ernest 

The  validity  of  occupational  aptitude  tests.  New  York,  Wiley,  1966.  155  p. 


The  author  writes  a fairly  technical  analysis  of 
various  studies  on  “the  validity  of  tests  in  the  selec- 
tion and  placement  of  workers  in  various  occupa- 
tions,1’ presented  in  a 'compressed  "and  hopefully 
therefore  in  a digestible  manner.”  There  is  no 


index  nor  any  bibliographic  or  source  information. 
The  relevance  of  this  text  to  this  bibliography  de- 
pends entirely  on  whether  those  jobs  for  which  tests 
are  analyzed  or  compared  might  be  filled  in  a gov- 
ernment by  disadvantaged  workers. 


Gordon,  Jesse  E. 

Testing,  counseling,  and  supportive  services  for  disadvantaged  youth:  experiences  of  MDTA 
experimental  and  demonstration  projects  for  disadvantaged  youths.  Ann  Arbor,  Uriv.  of  Mich- 
igan-Wayne  State  Univ.  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  1969.  211  p.  (available 
from  publications  Office,  p.O.  Box  1 567,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  4B106,  $4.00) 


Mr.  Gordon  evaluates  the  testing,  counseling, 
and  supportive  services  provided  under  35  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA) 
programs  and  tries  to  project  his  conclusions  and 
discoveries  for  future  practical  use.  In  the  process. 


he  evaluate?  the  programs  themselves.  Although  in 
many  eases  these  youth  were  being  prepared  for 
private  industry,  the  general  preparation  program 
should  be  a?  useful  to  those  utilizing  the  disadvan- 
taged in  the  public  service. 


Goslin,  David  A. 

The  search  for  ability;  standardized  testing  in  social  perspective.  New  Y^x,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  1963.  204  p.  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017,  hard  cover  $4.00; 
paperback:  Wiley  $1.4fc) 

Although  this  is  described  as  the  first  volume  in 
a series  on  “the  social  consequences  of  ability  test- 
ing,” no  additions  have  been  made  to  the  series  as 
of  this  date,  according  to  the  publisher.  This  vol- 
ume provides  some  historical  and  social  perspective 
on  modern  teats,  their  range  of  use,  and  their  value 
* 

Guion,  Robert  M. 

Personnel  testing.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1965.  5B5  p. 

33.68 


in  prediction  of  ability.  The  author  says  in  his 
foreword  that  the  book  should  be  of  special  interest 
In  those  who  make  use  of  tests.  There  is  a thorough 
index,  but  no  bibliographic  or  source  material  in- 
formation. 


Heit  ts  a basic  kxlbook  “principally  concerned 
with  employment  problems  and  with  the  implica- 
tions of  psychological  testing  methods  for  those 
problems.  Its  concent  is  the  use  of  tests  ralher 
than  tests  per  sc."  It  is  not.  continues  the  author, 
a guidebook  for  personnel  managers,  bet  is  for 


advanced  students  in  classrooms  aud  for  practicing 
psychologists.  The  text  bears  out  his  contention. 
Perhaps  the  only  lart  of  value  to  personnel  man- 
agers would  be  the  lest  index  and  the  brief  descrip- 
tion of  each  lest  it  leads  to. 


Herman.  Melvin.  Stanley  Ssdofcky,  and  Bernard  Rosenberg 

Work,  youth,  and  unemployment.  New  York,  Crowell,  1968.  675  p. 


A well- organized  collection  of  readings  on  the 
problems  of  unemployed  youth,  the  book  begins 
with  definitions,  goes  on  through  history,  and  dis- 
cusses the  labor  market,  education,  family,  adoles- 
cence. and  delinquency.  The  only  section  relevant 
to  this  bibliography  is  Part  V:  Counseling,  guid- 
ance. and  testing,  with  the  most  valuable  article 
being  “Guidelines  for  testing  minority  group  chil- 
dren" by  Jos1,  ua  A.  Fishman  a of  [reprinted  from 
the  journal  4 Social  issues,  voJ.  20.  no.  2.  April 
1964,  pp.  129-145].  It  is  a comprehensive  survey  of 
testing  and  the  culturally  disadvantaged  which 


could  be  applied  to  those  other  than  the  subjects 
discussed. 

The  article  "Preparing  disadvantaged  youth  for 
work."  by  Saul  S.  Lesbner  and  George  S.  Snyder, 
man  lEmploymtni  Service  Review,  Nov.  19651 
give;  the  prospective  recruiter  of  indigenous  person- 
nel for  new  career  jobs  substantive  food  for 
thought  on  recruitment  and  training  policies.  It 
describes  quite  clearly  .me  of  the  Problems  which 
arise  and  the  follow-through  and  counsejing  which 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  job-training  programs. 


Kirkj>auiek,  James  J.  ei  al 

Testing  and  fair  employment:  fairness  and  validity  of  personnel  tests  for  different  ethnic 
groups.  New  York,  Now  York  Univ.  Press,  1968  145  p.  (Washington  Square,  New  York, 


N.Y.  10003) 

The  Ford  Foundation  provided  the  grant  for  this 
project  conducted  from  Sept.  1965  to  Aug.  1967, 
aud  this  is  the  English  translation  (more  or  less)  of 
the  official  report  handed  to  that  organization.  It 
includes  a worthwhile  review  of  the  literature  in  the 
field.  The  study  was  based  on  five  actual  situations 


in  which  an  appreciable  number  “of  members  of 
two  of  more  ethnic  groups  were  employed  fn  com- 
parable jobs  and  in  whfch  test  and  criterion  data 
were  available  or  could  be  obtained.’'  It  appears  to 
be  a useful  handbook  for  those  involved  in  testing. 


Milter,  John  B. 

Intelligence  tn  the  United  States:  a survey — with  conclusions  for  manpower  utilization  in 
education  and  employment  New  York,  Springer,  1957.  180  p. 


What  started  out  as  a research  project  devoted 
to  the  standardization  of  a particular  test  ended  in 
this  theoretical  analysis  of  intellectual  resources. 
Various  factors  which  enter  into  the  testing  of  pros- 
pective employees  are  covered  here:  the  nature  and 
measurement  of  intelligence,  verbal  ability  and  the 
social  system,  intelligence  related  to  other  variables, 


implications  for  vocational  guidance,  etc.  The  ref- 
erence list  contains  263  titles  and  there  is*  possibly 
useful  appendix  evaluating  lobs  according  to.  level 
of  intelligence  required  to  pursue  them.  The' book 
would  probably  be  of  value  to  those  involved  in 
recruitment,  training,  and  damnification  of  non- 
professionals. 


Morrison,  Donald  R. 

Written  tests  and  the  charge  of  cultural  bias — implications  for  civil  service  agencies.  Local 
Government  Personnel  Association  of  Ihe  Washington-Baltimore  Area  pub,  no,  3.  [n.d„  no 
„ publisher,  printed  courtesy  of  Personnel  Division,  County  of  Fairfax,  Virginia]  15  p. 

This  examination  of  the  charges  that  public  per-  ^ ^ 


soruiel  tests  are  culturally  biased  was  presented  as  a 
paper  to  a professional  organization  on  March  16, 
1967.  The  author  analyses  each  type  of  lest  tn  a 
brief  and  general  fashion  by  measuring  it  against 
the  question  of:  i$  the  test  unfair  for  certain  groups 


_who  are  the  product  of  a different  cultural  back- 
ground than  that  possessed  by  those  for  whom  the 
tests  were  devised?  He  tries  to  set  some  standards 
for  “culture-free''  tests  based  on  his  own  experi- 
ences. A good  brief  list  of  references  is  included. 


Pelosi,  John  William  , 

A study  of  the  effects  of  examiner  race,  sex,  and  style  on  test  responses  of  Negro  examinees, 
1968.  192  p.  Clearinghouse  no,  PB178-90I,  $3.00. 


The  author  did  this  as  his  doctoral  dissertation 
at  Syracuse  University  (N.  Y.)  under  a.  Federal 
grant  (no,  91-34-67-54).  His  overall  conclusion 
was  “that  the  examiner  traits  studied  did  not  sig- 
nificantly influence  test  performance  of  male  Negro 
subjects  op  seven  of  the  tests  used 'in  the  experi- 


ment. The  only  exception  , . . was  the  IPAT  Cul- 
ture Fair  Intelligence  Test , . . Though  differences 
were  small,  and  nonsignificant,  the  general  direc- 
tion contradicts  the  findings  of  previous  research 
which  suggested  inadvertent  negative  bins  due  to 
white  examiners.”  Supporting  statistics  are  included. 


-0*)Ga 


Rusmore,  Jay  Theodore 

Psychological  tests  and  fair  employment;  a study  of  employment  testing  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  Calif.  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission,  Jan.  1967.  58  p. 

The  major  problem  of  tests,  this  report  of  a -ur-  tests  is  only  one  of  the?]  recommendations  for  im- 

vey  of  employment  testing  practice  in  California  prove  me  nL  The  book  Includes  a detailed  descrip- 

notes,  is  inadvertent  discrimination.  This  is  possibly  tion  of  the  methodology  of  this  survey, 
due  to  invalid  tests,  (hey  say.  and  the  revision  of 


Sheppard,  Harold  L.  and  A.  Harvey  Belitsky 

The  job  hunt:  job-seeking  behavior  of  unemployed  workers  in  a local  economy.  Baltimore 
(Mrf.  21218),  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1966.  270  p.  $7.95. 


A study,  made  'Possible  by  a Dept,  of  Labor 
grant,  of  about  530  unemployed  persons  in  Erie, 
Penn.,  jwovides  good  detailed  background  informa- 
tion on  row  people  look  for  jobs;  their  motivations. 


expectations,  etc.  Both  blue  and  white  collar  work- 
ers were  covered.  The  book  Is  a contribrflon  to  the 
general  understanding  of  oersonnel  recruitment. 
There  are  three  useful  appendixes. 


Sheppard,  Harold  L.  and  A.  Harvey  Belitsky 

Promoting  jobfinding  success  for  the  unemployed.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  W.  E.  Upjohn  Insti- 
tute for  Employment  Research,  April  1968.  17  p. 

Of  interest  to  those  responsible  for  the  recruit-  work.  This  is  probably  a summary  of  their  1966 

ment  of  the  disadvantaged  for  new  career  jobs,  the  book,  "The  job  hunt." 

authors  discuss  how  the  ^oor  go  about  looking  for 


Shuey,  Audrey  Mary  . 

The  testing  of  Negro  intelligence.  New  York,  Social  Science  Press,  1966.  (2d  ed.)  578  p. 


This  text  summarizes  ah  the  studies  made  of 
NCgnvwhile  differences  in  mental-test  perform- 
ances in  the  United  States  over  the  past  50  years. 
''We  are  forced  to  conclude  (hat  the  regularity  and 
consistency  of  these  insults  suggest  a genetic  basis 
for  .the  differences,1'  jays  the  author,  predating  the 
recent  Jensen ' 'tide  din  the  subject.  The  references 
run  from. page.  522  to  555. 

The  first  edition  of  the  book,  was  refuted  in  a 
review  by:  Bond,  H.  M.,  ' 3at  on  a hot  tin  roof* 


{Journal  of  Negro  Education,  vol.  27,  no.  4,  Fall 
1958,  pp.  519-523,  published  for  the  Bureau  .of  Ed- 
ucational Research,  Howard  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  by  Howard  Univ.  Press) . The  reviewer 
claims  that  the  statistics  cited  are  distorted  because 
(hey  are  inaccurately  matched,  e.g.  northern  white 
norms  with  southern, Negro  norms  rather  than 
southern  versus  southern.  (See  also  Dugan,  Robert 
D„  '‘Current  problems  . . 


U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  Community  Relations  Service,  1707  H St,  Northwest,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  20006.  (298-7535) 

Recruiting  minorities  for  public  employment.  Experience  report  105  (Employment  Series).^ 
Aug.  1966  [n.p.]  . 


"This  report  suggests  specific  techniques  that 
have  proven  to  be  effective  in  many  eities  in  recruit- 
ing minorities  for  public  Employment"  states  die 
introduction  to  this  brief  pamphlet.  The  step-by- 
step  description  of  method  is  followed  by  a two- 


page  checklist  for  tire  employer.  Earlier  publica- 
tions by  the  same  agency  inelude  "Recent  trends 
In  public  employment,"  "Equal  opportunity  in 
public  employment,"  and  "Public  employment  in 
Savannah,  Ga." 


US.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Office  of  State  Merit  Systems. 

Guidelines  on  recruitment  and  selection  methods  for  support  classes  in  human  services,  Aug. 


1968.  [Washington,  D.  C]  lip. 

The  techniques  of  recruiting  and  selecting  com- 
munity workers  from  among  the  disadvantaged  are 
discussed  in  this  brief  basic  document.  Stress  Is 
placed  on  how  merit  principles  pan  be  maintained  if 
consideration  of  applicants  is  based  on  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  kinds  of  skills  needed  for  the  joh 


rather  thou  on  arbitrary  testing.  Such  a system  re- 
quires that  selection  be  systematic,  pertinent  to  the 
job  duties,  and  reasonably  objective.  The  most  im- 
portant qualities  for  workers  arc  cited  as:  adapt- 
ability, dependability,  perseverance,  and  ability  to 
learn. 


Periodicals 

A meric  3n  Psychologist,  “Job  testing  and  the  disadvantaged'  AT  A task  force  on  employment 
testing  of  minority  groups,"  vol.  24,  no.  7,  July  1969,  pp.  637-650. 

What  are  the  ‘'important  dements  in  the  chain  cuss  each  aspect  In  detail,  and  moke  suggestions  for 

of  events  that  can  lead  to  the  Inappropriate* use  of  “achieving  maximum  effectiveness  of  manpower 

manpower  and  unfair  and  self-defeating  personnel  resources." 
practices?*  The  authors  analyze  the  sequence,  dis- 


Amstein,  Sherry,  ‘Testing  the  u ntestables,”  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly , vol  8,  no.  3, 
Sepl.  1964,  pp.  21*24. 


A deieriplitm  of  the  occupational  lea  ting  pro* 
Gram  developed  by  ihe  Jewish  Employment  and 
Vocational  Service  of  St.  Louis  (see  that  entry). 
They  utilized  a four-week  testing  period  in  ihclr 
"factory,”  using  increasingly  difficult  tasks  to  deter. 

Barrett,  Richard  S.,  ‘’Gray  areas  in  black  and 
46,  no.  1,  Jan  .-Feb.  1968,  pp.  92*95. 

Improving  tests  alone  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  testing  The  culimaUy  disadvantaged,  says 
the  author.  He  is  full  of  practical  lugBestioni  for 
methods  of  hiring  and  judging  minority  workers. 


mine  ability.  They  also  devised  a new  testing  tech- 
nique for  ihe  non-verbal  who  fail  standard  tests 
requiring  verbal  skills  thereby  avoiding  the  past 
school  association  of  paper-pencil  tests. 


white  testing,”  Harvard  Business  Review,  vol. 

While  the  article  is  aimed  primarily  at  business  per- 
sonnel managers,  it  should  be  of  interest  to  public 
service  Personnel  managers  also. 


Champagne,  J.  E.,  "Job  recruitment  of  the  unskilled,”  Personnel  Journal,  vol.  48,  no.  4,  April 
1969,  pp.  259-268. 

Thii  article  analyzes  the  results  of  a question-  offered  is  intended  as  a practical  base  for  improved 

jiaire  used  to  determine  the  attitudes  and  motive-  recruitment  techniques, 

tions  of  the  unskilled.  The  detailed  information 


Cliff,  Norman,  Sidney  H.  Newman,  and  Margaret  A.  Howe1ir  "Selection  of  subprofessional 
hospital  care  personnel,  Hospitals  (Journal  of  the  American  Hospital  Association),  Dec.  1, 
1959,  3 p.  reprinted  by  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


lie  aofhors  report  on  a study  made  in  two  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospitals  to  “determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  tests  designed  to  predict  successful  em- 
ployee performance  at  the  subprofessional  level.1' 
They  conclude  That  the  tests  are  accurate  in  predict- 


ing those  who  can  perform  the  tasks,  but  do  not 
predict  personality  or  attitudes  on  the  job-  They 
say  that  the  single  test  which  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  give  the  best  results  is  the  one  determining 
the  ability  to  follow  oral  directions. 


Culbane,  Margaret  M.,  "Testing  the  Disadvantaged,"  Employment  Service  Review,  vol.  2,  no. 
5,  May  1965,  pp.  8-9. 

* This  article  offers  a brief  analysis  of  what's  culturally  disadvantaged,  and  some  suggested 
wrong  with  current  tests  when  faced  with  the  solutions. 

Dugan,  Robert  D.,  “Current  problems  in  test  performance  of  job  applicants:  H,”  Personnel 
Psychology,  vol.  19,  no.  1,  Spring  1966,  pp.  18-24, 


“The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  test  per- 
formance of  Negroes  trained  in  southern  colleges  is 
different  from  that  of  white  people  who  are  gradu-' 
ates  of  northern  colleges  ...  In  this  paper,  the  pri- 
mary objective  Is  to  describe  ^ome  differences  in' 
five  separate  situations  where  northern  employers 
were  attempting  to  recruit  and  hire  graduates  from 

Dvorak,  Beal  rice  J.,  “Changing  emphasis  in 
Service  Review > vol.  2,  no.  8,  Aug.  1965,  f 

Updating  the  article  listed  beJow*.&e  author  de- 
scribes the  changes  made  in  the  General  Aptitude 
Test  Battery  fGATB)  to  improve  its  validity  for 


southern,  predominantly  Negro  colleges.”  There 
was  no  significant  difference  between  men  and 
women  tested;  urban  Negroes  did  better  than  rural 
Negroes.  Negroes  seemed  to  need  more  time  in 
training  to  make  up  for  college  deficiencies  but  do 
better  on  jobs  than  test  scores  indicate.  (See  also 
Shuey,  Audrey  Mary,  “The  testing  . , .") 

occupational  tesl  development”  Employment 
p.  45-47.  * 

those  lacking  basin  literary  skills.  She  aho  discusses 
improvements  in  screening  tests,  occupation- fists, 
and  interest  check  lists. 


Dvorak, 'Beatrice  J.,  “Testing  the  undereducated  (occupational  developments),”  Employment 
Service  Review , vol.  1,  nos.  1 and  2t  Jan. -Feb.  1964,  pp.  20-21. 


A discussion  of  the  problems  raised  when  a cul- 
turally disadvantaged  person  must  take  the  U.S. 
Employment  Services  General  Aptitude  Test  Bat- 
tery (GATB),  The  author  illustrates  very  effectively 
by  reprinting  a portion  of  the  test  In  Korean  as  an 
example  of  what  such  a person  faces.  Several  stale 


employment  -services  (Colorado,  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Utah,  and  Wisconsin)  were,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
doing  research  on  new  tests  which  would  be  more 
applicable. 


+ 

French,  Wendell  L.,  “Psychological  testing:  some  problems  and,  solutions/’  Personnel  Admin- 
istration, vol.  29,  no.  2,  March-ApnM966,  pp.  19-24. 


w 


*-  - 


/ 


The  article  analyzes  some  recent  pro-con  debate 
on  psychological  testing.  Does  the  test  do  what  it 
is  supposed  to  do?  Is  it  valid  to  the  future  situa- 
tion? The  author  suggests  a "clinical -statistical" 


approach,  i.r.,  utilizing  tests  appropriate  to  success- 
ful performance  of  the  job  ip  be  filled  combined 
with  a patterned  interview  by  a trained  interviewer 
with  at  least  a master's  degree.  . , 


Guion,  Robert  M.»  “Employment  tests  and  discriminatory  hiring,*’  Industrial  Relations,  vol.  5, 
no.  2,  Feb.  1966,  pp.  20-37.  (Abridged  version  in  Employment  Service  Review , vol.  3, 
no.  8,  Aug.  1966,  pp,  71-76.) 


The  author  discusses  the  problem  of  inadvertent 
discrimination  in  testing  by  analyzing  :he  basic 
principles  of  testing:  predictors,  criteria,  variables, 
and  validation.  He  stresses  the  need  for  research  in 
validation  in  order  “to  distinguish  between  stand, 
ards  of  tat  performance  and  standards  of  job 


performance.4  The  relevance  of  tesla  as  predictors 
of  job  Performance  must  also  be  demonstrated!  he 
Says.  Effects  of  cultural  deprivation,  difference, 
and/or  alienation  are  discussed  and  moderator  vari- 
ables arc  suggested.  The  article  is  very  detailed 
with  many  other  recommendations.  Bibliography. 


Krug,  Robert  E.,  ‘’Some  suggested  approaches  for  test  development  and  measurement,”  Per- 
sonnel Psychology,  vol.  16,  no.  1,  Spring  1966,  pp,  24-35. 

The  validity  of  tests  for  Various  groups  and  the  He  offers  a practical  approach  to  the  problem  of 

relationship  of  tests  to  cultural  factors,  sex,  and  devising  tests  for  the  disadvantaged, 

type  of  jab  to  be  done  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Krug. 


Lambert,  Nadine  M.,  "The  present  status  ul  the  culture  fair  testing  movement,”  Psychology  in 
the  Schools,  vol.  1,  no.  3,  July  1964,  pp.  318-330.  (Published  by  Psychology  Press,  Inc., 
Brandon,  Vt.) 

Although  directed  chiefly  to  schools,  ifce  article  on  tests,  we  should  concentrate  on  improving  cul- 
ls useful  as  a discussion  of  the  kinds  of  culture -free  ttiral  background  and  educational  opportunity, 
tests  that  have  been  developed  here  and  abroad  und  (See  also  Lockwood.  Howard  C.,  “Critical 

the  problems  involved.  The  author  cites  the  belief  problems  . . .") 
of  some  psychologists  that,  rather  than- concentrate 


Lopez,  Felix  M,,  Jr.,  “Current  problems  in  lest  performance  of  job  applicants,”  Personnel 


Psychology,  vol.  19,  no.  it  Spring  1 966,  pp. 

Do  differences  in  test  performance  forecast  dif- 
ferences in  successful  job  performance?  The  au- 
thor's analysts  was  based  on  a Pori  of  New  York 
Authority  situation.  Tests  utilized  were:  Clerical 
Speed  and  Accuracy  test  of  DAT  (Psychological 
Corp.);  custom  built,  speeded  Mental  Ability  test 
containing  verbal,  numerical,  and  abstract  reason* 
mg  items;  and  standardized  ten-minute  biographical 


10-18- 

data  interview  (numerical  assessment).  Of  2,0Q0 
applicants  for  female  toll  collector,  865  were  tested, 
300  were  considered  eligible,  and  182  were  ap- 
pointed He  concludes  that  combined  interview  and 
written  testing  was  necessary  to  balance  ethnic  dif- 
ferences. There  are  supporting  tables  and  a short 
bibliography. 


Mathis,  Gerald  A.,  “Tho  disadvantaged  and  the  aptitude  barrier”  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Journal,  vol.  47,  no.  5,  Jan.  1 969,  pp.  467-472. 

“The  theory  and  practice  of  aptitude  testing  are  t rested  and  he  recommends  achievement  test  princi- 

criticaUy  discussed  within  the  context  of  current  pies.  This  Is  a fairly  technical  article  with  a brief 

efforts  to  improve  the  status  of  the  poor.”  says  the  bibliography, 
author.  Aptitude  and  achievement  tests  are  con- 

Matthews,  Doris  B.,  "Disadvantaged  youth  can  help  ease  manpower  picture,”  Employment 
Service  Review,  vol.  3,  no,  4,  April  1966,  pp.  49-50, 

The  attibor  reports  success  where  tests  were  specific  proposals  for  “how,”' and  the  article  is  a 
dropped  for  those  employed  for  repetitive  jobs  general  statement  of  the  peed  to  improve  baste  edtt- 
not  requiring  educational  background,  and  she  ad*  .cation  and  make  vocational  training  pertinent, 
vocates  training  for  upgrading.  She  fails  to  provide 


Taylor,  Vernon  R.,  "Control  ot  cultural  bias  in  testing:  an  action  program.  Public  Personnel 


Review,  vol.  29,  no.  3,  July  1968,  pp,  168 

The  Calif.  State  Personnel  Board  made  a survey 
of  Its  examination  results,  and  produced  clear  evi- 
dence that,  while  minority  groups  competed  with 
equal  success  in  interviews,  they  did  not  rank  as 
high  as  tbe  majority-group  applicants  in  written 
tests,  tilts  article  reports.  The  standardized  tests 
were  then  reviewed  for  (he  possible  existence  of 
artificial  barriers  and  these  were  identified  as  being 


179. 

I 

' located  in  tbe  areas  of  vocabulary,  grammar,  end 
phrasing;  the  need  for  speed;  poor  readability;  and 
lack  of  clarity  m directiots.and  instructions.  Nearly 
all  of  these  test  deficiencies  were  found  to  be  a 
result  of  failing  to  follow  the  baste  rules  of  test 
construction.  Some  alternatives  to  general  tests  are 
discussed:  changes  in  tot  weights  and  testing  only 
for  minimum  leve}  of  competency,  for  example. 


$ 


PERSONNEL  PRACTICES:  TRAINING 

See  also:  Specific  Programs:  Youth,, below. 


Hannah,  Frederick  H.  and  Mary  T,  Harrison,  "Experiential  learning  for  economically  deprived 
adults,”  Human  Relations  Training  News,  vol.  11,  no.  4, 1967,  pp,  3-5. 


A “Vestibule  Training  Program”  designed  to  up- 
grade ihe  basic  skills  of  12  economically  deprived 
women  was  supported  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. A conference-type  program  was  conducted 
in  which  participants  who  were  concerned  about 
their  ability  to  fill  certain  jobs  were  exposed  to 


actual  job  situations.  They  discussed  problems  of 
job-holding  and  the  performance  and  behavior  ex. 
pected  of  ibem.  This  appears  to  be  a useful  tech* 
riiquc  for  alleviating  the  fear  of  newcomers  and 
assimilating  them  into  work  situations. 


Institute  for  Local  Self  Government,  Hotel  Claremont  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94705. 

Some  who  dared:  community  college  involvement  with  public  service  aspects  of  the  urban 
problem  in  California,  {June  1969].  106  p.  (Office  of  Education  contract  no.  0-8-070192- 
2375(085)) 


This  is  a valuable  report  on  the  methods  psed 
by  Calif.  community  colleges  to  alter  established 
ways  in  ordw  to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing 
training  for  public  service.  In  this  article,  a state 
consultant  surveys  the  overall  program  and  five 


specific  community  colleges  report  on  their  pro- 
grams. There  is  much  detailed  information  on  cur* 
riculum,  work  experience  programs,  and  other 
aspects. 


Jewish  Employment  and  Vocational  Service,' Training  Service  Center,  1905  Kienlen  Bldg.  1, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63133 

Final  report:  the  youth-training  project,  a demonstration  program.  Sept.  1,  1963-Jan.  31, 
1965.  76  p. 

Although  this  project  dealt  with  the  training  of  service  and  several  laudatory  articles  have  been 

16  to  IS  year  olds  for  private  industry,  the  methods  written  about  the  program  (see,  for  example.  Sherry 

of  training  may  well  be  applicable  to  the  public  ArnsttiiTs  “Testing  the  untestabtes]]). 


Lee,  Anne  Natalie,  “The  training  of  nonprofessional  personnel,”  Nursing  Outlook,  vol.  6,  no. 
4,  April  1958,  pp.  222-225.  (Published  by  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing  Co.,  New 
' York,N.  Y.) 


The  training  program  for  new  aides  described 
in  this  article  focused  attention  on  the  need  to  pro- 
vide in-service  training  for  long-term  aides  in  order 


to  eliminate  a threatened  feeling  on  their  part  An 
added  benefit  was  improved  service.  There  are 
helpful  details  of  the  steps  taken. 


Luce,  Charles  F.t  ”1001  good  mistakes  in  training  hard-core  jobless,"  Employment  Service 
Review , vol.  5,  no.  12,  Dec.  1 968,  pp,  6-9+ . 

The  mistakes  that  Consolidated  Edison  of  New  working  with  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

York  learned  from  could  be  illuminating  to  others 


New  Careers  [manuals],  University  Research  Corporation,  National  Institute  for  New  Careers. 


A series  of  training  manuals  (with  a separate 
guide  on  each  subject  for  trainer  and  trainee},  these 
books  are  available  only  to  those  working  under  a 
Dept,  of  Labor  New  Careers  contract  The  man- 
uals are  revisions  and  updating  of  ihe  original  work 
done  by  the  Howard*  Univ.  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
Center  for  Youth  and  Community  Studies  (later 
Institute  for  Youth  Studies L~Effrxts_3xe  now  being 
made  to  overcome  legal  obstacles  Sad  to  arrange 
for  the  general  availability  of  these  publications  at 
cost.  Each  manual  is  a very  thorough  guide  and 
includes  curriculum  outlines,  information  about 
other  material  available,  and  career  ladders.  Cur- 
rent publications  in  the  series  are: 

Entry-lfevel  training  for  ihe  human  service  aide, 
March  1968,  28  p,  (no,  3) 

A manual  of  organization  and  development:  a 
source  book  for  trainers,  April  1968.  15  p,  (no,  4) 
Generic  Issues  in  the  human  services:  a source- 
book for  trainers,  Aug.  1968.  68  p,  (no.  6) 

Generic  issues  in  the  human  services:  a manual 
for  trainees,  Aug,  1965.  191  p.  (no.  7) 


The  patrolman  aide;  trainer's  manual.  Sept. 
1968.  262  p.  (no.  8) 

The  patrolman  aide:  trainee's  manual,  Oct. 
1958.  149  p.  (no.  9) 

The  commim ity/home  health  aide  trainer's 
manual,  Oct.  1968.  212  p.  (no.  10) 

The  community /home  health  aide  trainee's 
manual,  Oct.  1968.  225  p.  (no.  11} 

The  social  service  aide:  a sourcebook  for  train* 
ers,  Oct,  1968.  47  p.  (no.  12) 

The  social  service  aide:  a manual  for  trainees, 
Oct.  1968.  177  p.  (no.  13) 

The  teacher  aide:  a manual  for  trainers,  Oct. 
1968.  40  p.  (no.  14) 

The  teacher  aide:  a manual  for  trainees,  Dec. 
1968.  83  p.-  (w>.  id) 

Other  titles  whic).  are  currently  being  rewritten 
and  Which  should  be  published  in  1969  include 
those  on:  the  neighborhood  worker,  community 
mental  health  aides,  and  a volume  of  collected 
position  descriptions. 


Puerto  Rican  Community  Development  Projcc*,  Inc.  210  West  50th  St.,  Hew  York,  H.  Y. 
10019  (765-9800),  Clara  L.  Luna,  Training  Officer. 

Community  action,  a manual  for  community  workers  (May  1968). 

Consumer  education.  2 vols.  (July  5,  196S  and  Aug.  28,  1968). 

Housing  problems  encountered  by  Puerto  Ricans  in  N£w  York  City;  an  orientation  manual 
for  community  workers  (undated,  probably  April  1967) 


This  fine  set  of  mimeographed  manuals  for 
community  workers  was  prepared  by  the  Training 
Department  of  the  project.  Each  manual  covers  its 
subject  jn  well-ordered  detail  and  simple,  clear  lan. 
£u age  and  provides  digests  of  relevant  local  laws, 
appropriate  telephone  numbers,  descriptions  of 
agencies  involved,  and  historical  background  and 


perspective  on  each  subject.  The  basic  manual,  for 
example,  begins  with  "Why  did  the  Government 
initiate  community  action  programs'*  and  gives  in- 
structions for  individual  interviewing,  working  with 
groups,  the  resources  of  the  community,  and  what 
is  involved  in  leadership.  All  in  all.  a good  basic 
set  of  training  guides. 


U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20201. 

Use  of  support  personnel  in  vocational  rehabilitation:  sixth  institute  on  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, May  20-22,  1968,  a training  guide,  1968.  114  p.  (Rehabilitation  service  series  no. 


69-13) 

-\ 

A survey  on  the  use  of  support  personnel  in 
slate  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  was  con- 
ducted to  determine  agency  guidelines.  The  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  a formal  training  program,  the 
use  of- In-service  training,  and  ihe  effect  of  educa. 
tionai  qualifications  were  considered  and  tabulated. 
It  was  concluded  . - that  the  traditional  criteria, 
i.e.,  age,  examination,  etc.  for  personnel  selection 


will  have  to  play  a secondary  role.  It  appears  that 
a new  method  or  procedure  of  selection  will  have 
to  be  established  in  order  to  obtain  the  type  of 
individual  who  con  best  serve  the  agency  . . .*' 
Appendixes  in  this  valuable  guide  include  a sample 
job  description  and  an  outline  of  an  in-service  train- 
ing program. 


Wachendorf,  John  R.,  "Rehabilitation  of  homes,”  Journal  of  Housing*  vol.  23,  no.  8,  Aug.- 
Sept.  1966,  pp.  453=454r-f-P«blished'by  the -National  Association  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Officials,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

A description  of  a Cincinnati,  Ohio,  program  work.  There  are  details  on  types  of  work,  who  gets 
training  unemployed  youths  for  urban  renewal  . help,  and  project  benefits. 


Washington.  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Education,  P.O.  Box  248,  Olympia, 
Wash. 

A handbook  for  supervisors  of  the  disadvantaged,  April  1968.  45  p.+. 


This  useful  handbook  contains  three  sections: 
Laying  a foundation  (background  material ),  Super- 
visory responsibilities  (including  orientation  and 
on-the-job  training),  and  Barriers  to  working  with 
disadvantaged  persons  and  proposed  solutions. 


There  is  also  a J 4-page  Teacher’S  Guide  for  the 
above  handbook  which  outlines  the  contents 
of  a seminar  on  the  subject.  ^ Appendixes  and 
bibliography. 


Went,  Ha.  'ey  J.,  ^Training  for  Post  Office  test  at  YOC,”  Employment  Service  Review,  vol.  5, 
no.  12,  Dec.  1968,  pp.  41-45. 


The  Post  Office  Dept,  has  revised  its  entrance 
tests  (as  of  Mareb  1967)  to  be  more  in  keeping 
with  the  job  to  be  tilled.  Applicants  no  longer  have 
to  pass  the  general  abilities  test  before  going  on  to 
the  more  specialized  parts.  ,Now  they  can  qualify 


for  a job  by  doutg  well  on  "address  comparison” 
and  "following  instructions.”  The  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Corps  of  Los  Angeles  took  advantage  of  this 
and  helped  to  train  applicants;  this  article  describes 
how  they  did  it. 


[Women’s]  Talent  Corps,  Inc.  201  Varick  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10014. 

You  and  the  paraprofessional : manual  for  staffs  of  participating  training  agencies. 
January,  1969. 

Talent  corps, College  for  human  , services:  student’s  manual.  January  1969.  cl96S. 

These  useful  mimeographed  pamphlets  discuss  uicaikm,  though  good,  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Write 

new  careers  from  the  differing  viewpoints  of  trainer  for  a Ifet  of  available  materials.  (See  entries  under 

and  trainee.  Unfortunately  materials  by  this  orga-  Cohen,  Audrey  C.) 
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IV.  SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS 

This  final  section  of  the  bibliography  deals  with  specialized  projects  in  the  specific  fields  we  were  able 
to  discover  had  programs.  We  reluctantly  discarded  from  this  section  os  not  really  applicable  three  titles 
dealing  with  the  training  of  volunteers.  However,  they  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  mentioned* 

* Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.,  65  Worth  Si,,*  New  York,  N.  Y.  10013,  212/925  1980,  Helen  Rowe,  Research 
Director. 

There  are  four  publications  dealing  with  the  organization’s  Metropolitan  Critical  Areas  Project  to 
train  indigenous  volunteers, 

Epstein,  Laura,  ’’Differential  use  of  staff:  a method  to  expand  social  services,”  Social  Work , vol.  7,  no,  4, 
Oct.  1962,  pp.  66-72. 

The  article  describes  the  use  of  aides  at  a Travelers’  Aid  unit  located  in  Chicago’s  Union  Station. 

Thurz,  Daniel  and  Richard  Bateman,  "New  uses  of  personnel  in  group, service  agencies,”  Social  Service 
Review,  vol.  38,  no,  2,  June  I9&4,  pp.  1 37-146.  „ 

*"  The  authors  recommend  the  use  of  nonprofessional  volunteer  workers  in  such  fields  as  library  work, 
one  which  now  shows  little  evidence  of  uiilizing  nonprofessionals. 

rj 

SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS:  THE  AGED' 

US.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Speciat  Subcommittee  on 
Aging. 

Hearings . . . Sept.  18  and  19,  1967  . , „ Washington,  D,  C.r  U,S.  Government  Priming 
Office,  1967.  (no.  84-164,  90th  Cong./lst  sess.)  318  p.  75  cents. 

Community  service  programs  for  older  Ameri-  incuts,  articles,  etc.  The  usual  comprehensive  work, 
cans  are  reviewed  in  an  assorted  collection  of  state- 

Weber,  Arnold  R.,  “A  ‘second  career*  for  older  workers,”  Manpower,  vol.  1,  no.  5,  June  1969, 

T pp.  19^21. 

The  assets  and  liabilities  of  older  workers  are  strenuous  but  related  jobs.  a transfer  from 
evaluated  and  pension  and  retraining  adjustments  production  line  worker  to  production  clerk,  or  from 
are  suggested  by  the  author.  He  recommends  the  ..  process  operator  to  laboratory  aide, 
development  of  parallel  careers  in  the  form  of  less 


SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS:  COMMUNITY  AIDES 


Books  and  Monographs 

Grosser,  Charles  Fletcher 

Perceptions  of  professionals*  indigenous  wofkers  and  lower-class  dienls.  New  York,  Colum- 
bia Univ.  School  of  Social  Work,  1965.  155  p.  (University  Microfilms  no.^65-1 3,947) 


Mr.  Grosser  studied  a Mobilization  for  Youth 
project  in  .New  York  for  his  doctoral  dissertation. 
“Our  research  into  perception  and  performance ," 
he  says,  “has  produced  two  statistically  significant 
findings  concerning  indigenous  workers.  We  have 
established  that  such  workers  in  general  gauge  the 


community's  attitude  more  accurately  than  profes- 
sional staff,  and  that  such  workers  on  the  whole 
are  better  rated  performers  than  are  professional 
staff  members.”  The  rest  of  the  paper  shows  how 
and  why.  See  also  this  author's  other  works. 


Hawkins,  Arthur  et  al 

New  careerist  casebook  number  three:  community  workers  and  research  aides.  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.,  Contra  Costa  Council  of  Community  Services*  July  1967.  66  p.  (pub.  no.  114* 
$1.00) 


The  third  in  a series  of  case  books,  this  one 
deals  with  the  work  done  by  indigenous,  trained 
persons  assisting  neighborhood  groups  concerned 
with  various  community  improvements.  The  case 


workers  wrote  their  rwn  material,  which  is  printed 
without  commentary  or  evaluation.  There  is  a final 
chapter  by  a research  community-liaison  worker  on 
the  training  program. 


The  North  Carolina  Fund,  P.O.  Box  687,  Durham,  N.  C.  27702. 

The  non  professional  in  rufal  manpower  programs.  (MITCE:  Manpower  Improvement 
Through  Community 'Effort),  [c.  1968].  61  p,  + - 


This  is  one  of  several  publication*  issued  by  this 
typical  private  state  contract  organization  which 
handles  Dept,  of  Labor  grants  for  manpower  train- 
ing and  Ptillzation.  This  particular  monograph 
deals  with  the  training  of  family  occupational  plan- 


ning field  workers,  who  were  taught  to  canvass 
local  families  about  employment  difficulties  and 
counsel  (hem  on  possible  remedies.  The  target  area 
for  these  indigenous  problem-finders  were  under, 
privileged  rural  people  and  those  in  designated 


' ■ + - ^ 
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pockets  of  poverty.  The  field  workers  were  s«pe«- 
vised  and  guided  by  professional  personnel.  The 
book  deals  with  methods  of  selection,  training! 
problems  {some  would  not  talk  with  those  of  other 
ethnic  groups),  solutions,  and  recommendations  for 


(he  future, 

A publication  called  "Blueprint  for  opportu- 
nity'1 listed  in  some  bibliographies  as  being  i«ued 
by  this  organization  is  not  generally  available. 


President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime 

Training  for  new  careers;  the  Community  Apprentice  Program  developed  by  the  Center  for 
Youth  and  Community  Studies,  Howard  Univ.,  Washington,  D,  C„  June  1965.  1 07  p.  {Avail- 
able  from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
20402,  no.  1966  0-2 17-886,  60  cents.) 

The  complete  demonstration  project  for  the  and  position  descriptions.  See  also  the  article  by 

training  of  youthful  community  aides  1$  described  Berycc  W.  MacLentian  on  the  subject, 

here  in  detail.  Appendices  give  curriculum  outlines  , 

Reiff,  Robert  and  Frank  ftiessman 

The  indigenous  nanprofessianal;  a strategy  of  change  in  community  action  and  community 
mental  health  programs.  National  Institute  of  Labor  Education  Mental  Health  Program. 
Monograph  series  No.  1,  report  no.  3,  Nov.  1964.  48  p.  (Available  from  Community  Mental 
Health  Journal,  Box  23,  Lexington,  Mass.  02173,  $1.00) 

This  sound  handbook  offers  a brief  but  detailed  sional  is,  what  role  he  can  fill  in  all  types  of  social 

delineation  of  who  the  indigenous  (as  opposed  to  service,  and  the  problems  of  his  recruitment,  selen- 
itic ‘'ubiquitous*1  i.e.,  outside  volunteer)  nonprofes-  tion,  and  training.  It  includes  a basic  bibliography. 

I 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Office  of  Under  Secretary. 

Closing  the  gap  in  social  work  manpower:  report  of  the  departmental  Task  Force  on  Social 
Work  Education  ind  Manpower.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1965.  90  p. 

The  social  work  manpower  gap  will  not  be  can  be  utilized;  23/100  community  organization 

c tcaed- without- overhauling:  ihe- social  welfare  struc.  aides  (social  welfare  technicians)  were  being 

lure,  including  systems  of  job  classification,  this  trained  under  the  1964  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 

report  says.  Technicians  and  other  nonprofessionals  tunity  (OEO)  act 

I 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Bureau  of  Family  Services 

Guidelines  for  use  of  administrative  aides  in  depanm^to  of  public  welfare,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1963  . 24  p.+  appendixes.  Prepared  by  Miss  Willie  V.  Bratton. 

This  is  a good  guide,  but  the  title  is  confusing.  is  unspecified.  In  general,  it  is  a brief  summary  of 

since  some  of  the  examples  were  other  than  welfare  the  use  of  auxiliary  personnel  in  social  agencies, 

jobs.  Also,  the  level  of  education  varies  from  with  some  of  the  positions  described, 

junior  college  level  downward  and,  in  some  cases, 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Bureav  of  Family  Services  and  Division  of  Slate 
Merit  Systems. 

Utilization  of  auxiliary  stall  in  the  provision  of  family  services  in  pnblic  welfare,  Wash- 
ington,D.  C.  1965.  24  p. 

'Hus  monograph  discusses  briefly  (he  type  of  consider  . . .,  and  Illustrative  class  specifications." 

auxiliary  positions  that  might  ,be  established,  the  A useful  guide,  complete  with  jot?  descriptions, 

ad  mi  gist  relive  planning  necessary,  some  factors  lo 


Periodicals 


American  Public  Welfare  Association,  1313  Hast  60tli  St.,  Chicago,  HI  60637  (312/324- 


3400*  Public  Welfare;  Journal  of  the  , 
shortage,"  vol.  27,  no,  2,  April  1969. 

Three  articles  in  this  issue  are  of  particular  in- 
terest; Lolly,  Winifred  A.,  ‘The  public  service 
career  program—- 'it's  tic]  implication  for  client, 
agency,  and  commOnl'S^’  (pp.  107-112);  Parker, 
Glenn  M.,  "New  careers  in  public  welfare;  greater 
possibilities  and  some  problems'*  (pp.  112-116); 
and  Gartner,  Alan,  'The  use  of  pUtaprofessjonals 


Special  feature,  “Manpower;  solving  the  skill 

and  new  directions  for  the  social  service  agency" 
(pp.  ll?»j£5).  They  ©™er  the  subject  from  "we 
should"  through  "but  what  about11  and  on  to  "(bis 
is  the  way,  from  1 to  5,"  General  rather  than 
specific,  (he  articles  should  be  useful  background 
for  those  Interested  in  this  particular  field.  Useful 
footnotes. 


. f ■ J 

Brager,  George,  “Tht-  indigenous  worker;  a new  approach  to  the  social  work  technician,” 
Social  Work,  vol.  10,  no.  2,  April  1965,  pp.  33-40. 
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This  is  an  ariide  obviously  written  to  convince 
social  workers  that  those  without  graduate  degrees 
in  social  work  arc  not  all  morons,  and  that  they 
have  a valuable  role  to  pi  ay  in  the  field.  The  author 
gives  some  interesting  examples  of  successful  use 
of  indigenous  personnel  in  individual  situations 

Cudabacrk,  Dorothea,  '‘New  careerists  in  public 
1968*  pp.  118-124. 

TJtit  par*r  describes  a new  career  project  spon- 
sored by  the  California  Dept,  of  Social  Welfare  in  a 
lively  and  readable  fashion.  "This  is  not- so  much 
a paper '‘about  these  welfare  aides  as  a paper  b- 
them."  says  the  author,  and  the  article  is  filled 
with  comments  by  the  aides  on  the  work  they  do 


\ 

\ 


where  a professional  would  not  have  been  useful. 
It's  z good  sales  Pitch  in  social  workers*  language. 
[See  also  comments  under  National  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare  and  article  by  Frank  M.  Loewen- 
berg.) 


welfare,”  Public  Welfare,  vol.  26,  no.  2,  April 

and  the  cases  they  have  handled.  'The  [ten!  aides 
are  like  the  clients  they  serve.  They  are  typically 
between  28  and  40  years  old,  have  at  least  two  . . . 
children  - . . and  have  competed  the  ) ]th  or  12th 
grade.'*  It’s  the  best  picture  yet  found  of  the  prac- 
tical working  side  of  a new  career. 


Gil,  David  G.  ‘‘Social  work  teams — a device  for  increased  utilization  of  available  professionally 
educated  social  welfare  personnel,”  Child  Welfare,  vol.  44,  no.  8,  Oct.  1965,  pp.  442-446. 


The  author  recommends  social  work  teams  to 
relieve  the  personnel  shortage  in  the  field  without 
compromising  professional  standards  or  curtailing 
services.  Each  team  would  be  a stable,  integrated 
stiff  unit  whieh  assumes  responsibility  under  a pro- 


fessional leader  for  a jointly  earned  caseload.  Cri- 
teria for  task  classifications  must  be  established  and 
a sense  of  participation  fostered  by  regular  team 
meetings.  He  says  that  probably  the  best  field  for 
such  team  work  would  be  child  welfare. 


Grosser,  Charles  Fletcher,  “Local  residents  as  mediators  between  middle-class  professional 
workers  and  lower-class  clients,”  Social  Service  Review,  vol.  4C,  no.  1,  March  1966,  pp. 
56-63. 


A Mobilization  for  Youth  project  in  New  York 
hired  over  50  Jowl  residents  to  serve  as  community 
organizers,  homemakers,  education  liaison  workers, 
and  work  crew  chiefs.  “.  . . The  agency  conscien- 
tiously solicited  persons  with  the  qualities  consid- 
ered endemic  to  the  lodal  population.  In  addition, 
it  attempted  to  select  those  residents  vttfco  had  suc- 
cessfully master*!  the  intricacies  of  urban  slum 
. . . The  non-professional  workers  were  signifi- 
cantly more  accurate  in  assessing  community  views 
than  their  professional  colic  agues.”  The  article 


concerns  itself  largely  with  methods  of  testing 
middle-class'  social  woLtcer  attitudes  a$  compared 
with  indigenous  personnel  attitudes.  It  concludes 
that,  over  a period  of  time,  indigenous  workers 
tended  toward  middle-clast  altitudes  and  responses. 
In  other  words,  do  these  personnel  remain  valuable 
as  contact  with  the  poor,  or  do  their  jobs  simply 
become  channel)  toward  the  middle-class  for  them 
as  individuals?  An  interesting  article  opening  con: 
siderabte  lines  of  speculation.'  See  also  his  other 
titles  on  the  subject. 


Kobrin,  Solomon,  “The  Chicago  Area  Project — a 25  year  assessment,"  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science , vol.  322,  March  1959,  pp.  1 9-29. 


Although  there  is  only  a very  brief  reference  to 
the  use  of  qualified  local  residents  in  neighborhood 
welfare  organizations  fp.  24),  this  article  may  have 
some  historical  value,  considering  its  date-  The 
author  lists  five  advantages  of  the  use  of  indigenous 


personnel:  knowledge  of  community,  ability  to 
communicate,  evidence  of  sincerity,  access  to  cli- 
ents. and  job  training.  He,  also  notes  that  profes- 
sionals raised  ihe  question  of  com  letence. 


Levinson,  Perry  and  Jeffry  Sc!  iller,  “Role  analysis  of  the  indigenous  nonprofessional,”  Social 
Work,  vd.  11,  no.  3,  My  1966,  pp.  95-101. 


This  arttcit  asks  the  question?*-  What  circum- 
stances brought  him  into  the  agency?  How  does 
his  employment  affeet  the  functioning  of  the 


ageru/?  What,  tf  any,  Identity  crisis  does  this 
generate?  If  there  is  an  answer,  it  is  so  buried  in 
jargon  that  it  cannot  be  found. 


Loe.wenberg,  Frame  M.  “Social  workers  and  indigenous  nonprofessionats:  some  structural 
dilemmas,”  Social  Work,  vol.  13,  no.  3,  July  1968,  pp.  65-7  . 


Here^s  a man  who  tells  it  like  It  is.  He  discusses 
■he  “grudging  delegation  of  inconsequential  func- 
lions”  to  “nonprofessionals”  by  “professional”  so- 
cial workers  (to  whom  a nooprofwriortal  is  anyone 
with  other  thao  an  MA  in  Social  Work).  Why  do 
"professionals’*  fmd  it  to  difficult  to  accept  and 
work  with  indigenous  personnel  in  an  OEO  neigh- 
borhood center?  The  author  concludes  that  “these 
problem)  arise  out  of  the  agency  setting  and  the 
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profession's  structure  - . rather  than  from  per- 
sonal. Inadequacies  of  the  professional.  ‘Them  is 
need,*1  he  concludes,  “to  re-examine  the  relationship 
between  the  social  worit  profession  and  the  newer 
social  welfare  programs  . . . which  appear  to  be 
as  much  of  a closed  book  to  the  professionals  as 
are  their  nonprofesstoritfT'CO-Wbrkifirs.  - [See  alio  ar- 
ticle by  George  Brajter.J 


MacLettnan,  Beryce  W.  et  at,  "T raining  for  new  careers/*  Community  Mental  Health  Journal, 
vol.  2,  no.  2,  Summer  1966,  pp.  135-141. 


Several  persons  connected  with  the  Center  for 
vouth  find  Community  Studies  of  Howard  Uriv. 
five  a practical  description  of  the  step-by-step  proc- 
ess of  training  what  they  call  "human  service 
aides.*’  They  cover  job  definitions)  recruitment) 

Manpower,  “The  case  for  legal  aides/1  vol.  3 

Ibe  article  reviews  favorably  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  report  "Pcraprofessionals  in 
Legal  Service  Programs:  a feasibility  study. '*  The 


training,  and  the  broader  aspecis  of  social  educa- 
tion. Sec  also  President*®  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime  book  with  the  same 
title. 


no.  5,  June  J969,  pp.  26-28. 

original  study  wa:.  prepared  by  the  University  Rc. 
sei-ich  Corporations  Institute  for  Justice  and  Law 
Enforcement  a-  1 is  no  longer  available. 

C 


Rehabilitation  Record,  “The  rehabilitation  aide  . . voi  9,  no.  2,  March-April  1968,  pp. 
35-40.  (Available  as  a reprint  from  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service,*  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 


20201.) 

Three  good  brief  articles  on  the  widely  vary, 
ing  use  of  aides  make  up  one  section  of  the  maga- 
zine. Proems  are  described  and  practical  solu. 
ttons  and  suggestions  are  offered.  The  articles  are: 
. . in  an  Io,oa  labor  union  ,"  by  Charles  E. 
Harvey; 


K.  , . in  a rural  poverty  area,"  by  Calvin  E. 
Davis;  and 

. . In  Wafts  and  nearby  neighborhoods,**  by 
Lenore  Karpelowsky  Ridenour. 


Riessman,  Frank,  “The  , evolution  in  social  work:  the  new  nonprofessional,”  Transition, 


vol.  2 no,  6,  Nov.-Dee.  1964,  pp.  12-17 

What  Mr.  Riessman  means  in  this  very  general 
statement  is  the  potential  revolution  which  could 
result  from  the  potential  benefits  from  potential 
utilization  of  the  Potential  nonprofessional:  addi- 
tional manpower,  identification  of  poor  with  poor, 


elc.  He  suggests  some  guidelines  for  training  pro- 
grams: de-emphasis  on  academic  learning  and  more 
on  learning  by  doing,  the  use  of  role-playing,  the 
need  to  be  explicit,  and  the  team  approach. 


SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS:  HANDICAPPED 

Auerbach,  Csa&y  “Gallaudet  College  Coinputer  Center— the  story  of  its  11 -year  success  in 
training  programmers  for  business,  government,  industry,”  Deaf  American,  vol.  21,  no.  10, 
June  1969,  pp.  3-5.  ' * 

While  this  article  reports  on  a successful  train.  about  methods,  etc. 

Jng  program,  it  does  not  contain  anything  specific 


District  of  Columbia.  Dept,  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Washington,  D.  C.  20005,  202/ 
629-5278. 


A national  follow-up  study  of  mental  retardates  employed  by  the  Federal  government  Final 
report,  Oct.  3968.  (Hedwig  W.  Oswald,  project  director) 


Of  the  over  100  kinds  of  jobs  Riled  by  the  men- 
tally retarded,  52%  were  in  the  classified  and  postal 
service,  this  report  states.  Study  indicates  that 
there  is  Utile  relationship  between  Job  performance 
and  either  IQ  test  scores,  school  grade  level  com- 
pleted. or  reading  achievement.  More  important 
variables  which  arc  related  to  the  success  of  mental 
retardates  in  the  Federal  service  arc  capability  to 


take  directions  and  ability  -o  follow  through  and  to 
pace  work.  There  was  an  encouraging  upward 
mobility  and  relatively  low  turnover.  Job  Opportu- 
nities can  be  expanded  by  job  restructuring  and  on- 
the-job  training-  This  is  a useful  report  that  should 
help  dispel  doubts  about  the  feasibility  of  employ, 
ing  retardates.  Supporting  statistical  data. 


Kunze,  Ruth,  “A  year  of  progress  in  employing  the  handicapped,”  Employment  Service 
Review , voL5»no.  1 2,  Dec.  196$,  pp.  38-39. 

The  author  describes  various  national  programs  14,500  in  the  Federal  government  itself,  but  thou- 
to  help  the  handicapped  become  self-supporting.  sands  more  are  still  unemployed. 

Over  300,000  have  been  placed  since  World  War  H, 


McDonald,  James  L.r  “First  New  England  civil  service  training  program  sponsored  by  Boston 
Speech  and  Hearing  Foundation/  Deaf  American,  vol.  21,  no.  10,  June  1969,  p.  26 


rational  Rehabilitation  ?s  part  of  an  adult  educa- 
tion program.  Only  12  persons  attended  (he  tint 
session*  of  whom  nine  took  a group  civil  service 
test;  six  parsed*  one  with  the  highest  score  jsver 
recorded.  The  classes  wilt  be  repeated.  . 

Swain,  Robert  L.,  moderator,  “Panel  of  pioneer  deaf  programmers  discuss  opportunities  in  the 
computer  field  for  the  deaf”  [sic],  Deaf  American , vot.  21,  no.  10,  June  1969,  pp.  5-8. 

Theftitle  says  all.  Mr.  Swain  leads  five  deaf  Ulan*  Martin  S.  below .1 
computer  programmers  in  the  discussion.  {See  also 
' ' 

* 

Wright,  Richard,  "Deaf  clerk-carriers  in  Post  Office  experiment,”  Employment  Service  Revit 
vol.  5,  nos.  10*1 1,  Oct. -Nov.  1968,  pp.  26-28. 

In  Wayne  County*  Mich.,  75  deaf  students  com.  rapidly  and  56  took  the  clerical  exam.  Twenty- 

Pktcd  Post  Office  training  courses.  They  learned  seven  passed  and  21  are  now  employed. 


The  author*  director  of  the  Foundation,  taught 
in  a pilot  program  for  the  training  of  deaf  Post 
Office  clerk. carriers  in  the  Boston  area.  The  sue. 
ccttful  pilot  program  was  originated  by  William 
Manning  of  ihe  District  of  Columbia  Dept,  of  Vo. 


SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS;  HEALTH  AIDES 


Beilin,  Lowell  Eliezer,  Mauy  Killeen,  and  John  J.  Mazeik'a,  “Preparing  public  health  subprofes- 
sionals  recruited  from"  the  poverty  group — lessons  from  an  OEO  work-study  program,” 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  vol.  57,  no.  2,  Feb.  1967,  pp.  242-252. 


The  article  is  a report  on  community  college 
training  of  high  school  graduates  as  Subprofessioital 
or  auxiliary  health  workers.  It  includes  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  course  of  study  and  held  ex- 
perience offered*  and  summarizes  the  knowledge 


gained  from  the  pragrufti  by  the  originators.  It  is 
a useful  report  on  a specific  project  which  might 
also  be  applicable  to  programs  with  lower  educa- 
tional levels. 


...  -i 

Callao,  Laurence  B.,  “Health  education  aide  trainee  project,”  Public  Health  Reports y vol  84, 
no.  5,  May  196°  PP-  459-464. 


In  1967  the  American  Cane*  Society  branch 
in  Calif,  successfully  trained  four  aides  to  work 
with  poor  people  to  encourage  early  diagnosis  and 
early  care  of  cancer.  This  ts  only  dne  possible  use 
of  such  indigenous  health  aides,  says  Mr.  CaUan* 


American  Indians  have  been  using  such  indigenous 
health  aides  since  the  1950^  and  community  health 
aides  to  work  with  migrant  farm  labor  have  been 
used  in  C&tif.  since  1961.  [See  also  article  by  Jer- 
rofd  M.  Michael] 


Frankel,  John,  “To  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  poor  health,”  Employment  Service  Review, 


vol.  3,  no.  11,  Nov.  1966,  pp.  18-20. 

The  Neighborhood  Health  Center  Program  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  provides  the 
opportunity  for  the  training  and  development  of 
health  manpower.  Eight  centers  had  been  started 
by  the  date  of  writing  (Boston,  Chicago,  Denver, 
Los  Angeles,  New  York,  and  Mound  Bayou,  Miss.) 

Hall,  John  R.,  ‘Toward  health  career  ladders, 
Nov.  1966,  pp.  23-24. 

This  article  emphasizes  the  responsibility  of 
management  in  the  creation  of  career  jobs  iu  the 


where  different  methods  of  improving  services  and 
utilizing  resident^,  were  being  tested.  Nonprofit 
sionais  wefe  being  trained  as  mental  health  aides, 
laboratory  assistants*  clinic  assistants,  and  health 
aides. 


Employment  Service  Review  vol*  3,,  no.  11, 

health  field  and  recommends  changing  the  system 
without  damaging  patient  care. 


Heyman*  Margaret  M.,  “A  study  of  effective  utilization  of  social  workers  fe  a hospital  setting,” 
Social  Work , vol.  6,  no.  2,  April  1961 , pp.  3643. 


This  report  of  a 1959  study  project,  in  a Phila- 
delphia hospital  again  uses  the  social  workers*  dell* 
nit  ion  of  nonprofessional  os  someone  without  a 
graduate  degree  iu  social  work.  Although  the  re- 
port seems  to  assume  a high  educational  level  for 
all  categories  of  jobs,  the  criteria  for  levels  of  jobs 
and  the  evaluation  questionnaire  might  be  of  pe- 
ripheral use.  In  her  "Criteria  for  the  selection  of 


cases  according  to  levels  ol  staff  skills”  (Social 
Casework?  vol.  42,  no.  7,  July  196!,  pp.  325-331) 
the  author  gives  the  job  descriptions  used  by  the 
project  according  to  the  level  of  expertise  (senior 
caseworker*  caseworker*  case  aide,  secretary)  and 
reports  on  the  caring  for  cases  according  to  this 
breakdown.  She  feds  it  was  a successful  approach. 


Hoff,  Wilbur,  ‘Training  the  disadvantaged  as  homo  health  aides;  programming  success  achieved 
by  the  Alameda  County  [Calif.]  Health  Department,”  Public  Health  Re  ports t vol  84,  no*  7, 
July  1969,  pp.  617-623. 


V 


The  former  director  of  the  Alameda  County 
Health  Dept,  (499  Fifth  St„  Oakland.  Calif.  94607. 
834*5 151)  describes  the  methods  used  to  conduct 
the  project  and  evaluates  its  results.  Of  92  adults 
selected.  83  completed  the  course,  and  were  «rii. 
lied  as  home  health  aides.  The  project’s  partici- 
pants were  not  “creamed  off,"  the  author  saVs 
(see  Reissman  under  New  York  Univ.  New  Careers 
Development  Center  on  that  subject)  but  had 


widely  differing  ed national  backgrounds;  659b 
required  additional  education.  The  detailed  story 
of  the  project  described  in  this  article  may  be  found 
in  the  Alameda  County  Health  Dept.’s  “Home 
health  aide  pilot  training  Project,  final  evaluation 
report"  of  Rsb.  1968  (125  p.).  However,  their 
“supply  is  very  low,"  and  this  article  is  the  only 
generally  available  record  of  a success  story  com* 
plete  with  concrete  suggestions. 


Kent,  James  A.  and  C.  Harvey  Smith,  “Involving  the  urban  poor  in  health  services  through 
accommodation — the  employ  men  I of  neighborhood  representatives,”  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health,  vol.  57,  no.  6,  June  1967,  pp.  997-1003, 


“Departing  from  the  concept  of  the  indigenous 
nonprofessional,  the  Maternity  and  Infant  Care 
Project , . . [of]  Denver’s  Dept,  of  Health  and  Hos- 
pitals has  created  a new  role  for  indigenous  people. 
Neighborhood  representatives;  as  they  are  called, 
are  hired  specifically  to  represent  their  disadvan. 
laged  neighborhood  ...  as  a semi-independent 
worker,  [he]  becomes  a 'link' , . . Unlike  the  non- 
professionals.  representatives  are  not  closely  super- 
vised nor  ste  subprofessional  tasks  imposed  upon 
them."  On-the-job  training  evolved  from  problem 
identification  to  problem  analysis  and  finally  to 


problem  solving.  There  was  a marked  increase  in 
clinic  use,  directly  traceable  to  the  representatives. 
This  is  a Program  for  getting  to  the  hard-to-reach, 
but,  in  the  process,  the  representative  also  serves 
as  a social  worker  ai-fe.  securing  food  and  clothing, 
taking  handicapped  on  shopping  trips,  assists  in 
acquiring  of  welfare  grants,  etc.  Also,  the  neigh- 
borhood representative  was  not  using  the  job  as  a 
pathway  out  of  poverty,  but  stayed  with  and  (den. 
lified  with  the  neighborhood.  (See  works  by 
Charles  F,  Grosser! 


Michael,  Jerrold  M.,  “Experiences  of  (he  Public  Health  Service  in  ! raining-  and  using  health 
auxiliaries,”  Public  Health  Reports^  vol.  84,  no.  8,  Xug.  1969>  pp.  681-689.  ’ 


The  programs  for  training  indigenous  field 
workers  for  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  are 
described,  but  unfortunately  without  inclusion  of 
specific  information  on  training  methods  or  basic 


requirements  lor  inclusion  in  the  programs.  The 
article  does  include  a useful  list  of  division  training 
manuals.  (See  also  article  by  Laurence  B,  Callanl 


Piemer,  Sydney  C.,  Gertrude  Z.  Gass,  and  Aaron  L.  Rutledge,  “An  experiment  in  te training 
unemployed  men  for  practical  nur$3hg  careers,”  Hospitals  (Journal  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association) , vol.  40,  no.  20,  Oct.  1 6, 1966,  pp.  87-90 + . 


The  article  describes  an  experimental  program  for  the  establishment  of  such  a program  on  a reg- 
and,  based  on  the  experience,  presents  guidelines  nlar  basis, 


Rice,  Donald  T.,  “Three  paradoxes  in  health  development,”  Public  Health  Reports,  vol\8l,  no. 
10*  Oct.  1966,  p.885. 


The  author  points  out  the  continuing  need  for 
subprofessiunai  health  service  staff  no  matter  how 
advanced  the  medical  system  becomes.  Although 
he  uses  developing  countries  as  an  example,  the 
same  point  is  pertinent  to  the  United  States.  "In 


the  long  run,  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  pop- 
I ulatioh  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  . . . (he 
| values,  economy,  and  sensibility  of  using  minimally 
trained  auxiliaries  me  recognized.” 


Sanders,  Marion  K.f  “The  doctors  meet  Ihe  people,”  Harper's  Magazine,  vol.  236,  no.  1412, 


Jan.  1968,  pp.  56-62. 

Family-health  workers  who  have  been  taught  a 
variety  of  home-nursing  jobs  and  who  also  serve 
as  patient  advocates  are  part  of  a health  team. 
Doctors  are  called  on  for  consultation  as  the  nurse, 
who  serves  as  team  captain,  determines  and  regular 
discussion  conferences  are  held  for  guidance.  The  ' 
program  begins  with  selection  front  recruitment 
rolls  (30  of  450  applicants),  core  training,  then 
specialized  training  as  family-health  workers,  lab 
technicians,  or  medical  record-keepers,  New  jobs 
are  being  developed,  such  as  obstetrical  assistant 


and  anesthesiology  assistant.  "It  costs  the  taxpayer 
approximately  $J,000  to  educate  each  trainee  . . 

In  conjunction  with  City  College  of  New  York 
(now  CUNY),  a career  ladder  program  was  devel- 
oped. There,  are  sdll  problems,  however;  status- 
conscious Professional  organizations  who  choose 
the  most  promising  rather  than  the  most  needy 
candrdates  and.  the  need  for  more  involvement  of 
the  poor,  other  programs  of  a similar  nature  are 
being  carried  out  all  over  the  country  under  OEO 
funds. 


Steinberg,  Sheldon  S.,  Eunice  O.  Shatz,  and  Jacpb  R.  Fishman,  “New  careers;  a major  solution 
to  ihe  environmental  health  problem,”  American  Journal  of  Public  Health  and  the  Nation's 
Health,  vol.  59,  no.  7,  July  1969,  pp.  1 118-lp.23. 


lr 


This  is  & concise  summary  of  need  for  and 
the  problems  of  training  adequate  manpower  for 
health  services.  The  authors  describe  a new  ca- 
reers program  in  the  field  and  outline  the  advan- 
tages as  well  as  the  problems  which  must  be  faced. 


The  question  is  not*  they  say*  whether  indigenous 
personnel  should  be  utilized*  but  rather  how 
quickly  we  can  analyze  and  alter  the  existing  sys- 
tem to  utilize  both  available  and  I rateable  man- 
power. 


U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Office  of  Education’  400  Maryland  Ave.,  South- 
west, Washington,  D.  C.  20202, 

Good  training,  good  jobsr  MDTA  occupational  therapy  assistant  program,  1968.  5 p. 
(no.  OB-87027) 

A brief  pamphlet  describing  the  therapy  program  and  listing  the  training  outlets. 


SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS:  LABORATORY  ASSISTANTS 

National  Committee  for  Careers  in  Medical  Technology,  9650  Rockville  Pike,  Bethesda,  Md. 
20014 

Laboratory  assistant  field  project;  final  report  [prepared  for  the  Manpower  Administration, 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  no.  82-08-67],  June  30,  1968.  SO  p. 


The.  Committee  undertook  this  three-year  pro- 
gram to  promote  aiul  encourage  the  development 
of  additional  12-month  training  programs  io  as 
many  states  as  possible.  There  are  now  160  schools 
operating  under  the  1963  standards  of  the  Board 
of  Certified  Laboratory  Assistants  and  4Q0  of  the 
L 100  trainees  during  the  period  covered  were 
classed  as  disadvantaged.  “It  is  concluded  that  all 
types  of  disadvantaged  are  trainable  but  better 


orientation  is  needed  to  prevent  dropouts.  Trainees 
at  this  level  require  counseling  ...  the  various 
categories  of  laboratory  personnel  must  be  more 
clearly  defined  . . . and  the  medical  laboratory  pro- 
fessionals should  concern  tberj  Selves  with  the  ap- 
plication of  laboratory  assistant  training  to  usage 
on  the  job."  The  text  and  appendixes  provide 
detailed,  information  on  the  entiro  project 


Ulan,  Martin  S.,  “Handicapped  workers  rate  high  as  lab  employees/*  Hospitals  (Journal  of  ■ 
the  American  Hospital  Association) , vol.  43,  no:  4,  Feb.  16, 1969,  pp.  45*47  4- . 

The  author  reports  on  a study  made  by  Na-  in  hospital  laboratories.  The  study  indicates  that 

tiomal  Committee  for  Careers  in  Medical  Techno!  - 90%  of  disabled  workers  presently  employed' rated 

ogy  on  the  successful  training  of  the  medically  satisfactory*  even  when  their  disability  was  severe, 
handicapped  as  medical  technologists  and  assistants 

SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS:  POLICE  AND  CORRECTIONS 

T-  , f 

Benjamin,  Judith  G.,  Marcia  K.  Freedman,  and  Edith  F.  Lynton 

Pros  and  cons:  new  roles  for  nonprofessionais  in  corrections.  Washington,  D.  C.  20402, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1966.  127  p.  40  cents  (no:  214-138).  (Prepared  by  the 
National  Comimttee  on  Employment  of  Youth  for  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Development  of  the  U.S.  Dept  of  Health,  Education,  and  WelfafeT) 

Because  low  pay  and  undesirable  working  con-  sional.  This  is  done  by  in-service  training,  (earn 

ditions  make  it  difficult  to  attract  professionals  to  .approach*  and  group  counseling-  All  this  is  thor- 

tfie  field*  the  major  thrust  in  correctional  institu-  oughly  described  and  documented  in  a serious  book 

tions  has  been  toward  upgrading  the  nonprofes-  with  a punning  tide. 


Bergen,  Abraham  H.,  “Police  find  recruits  dusiw,” 
pp.  2-7. 


The  author  discusses  the  shortage  not  just  of 
applicants,  but  of  qualified  applicants,  and  reports 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  For  example, 
Berkeley,  Calif .,  overcame  its  shortage  by  raising 
requirements  to  include  at  least  two  years  of  col- 
lege. whOe  the  opposite  view  is  presented  in  (he 


Manpower,  vol.  1,  do.  5,  June  1969, 

T 

argument  that  present  tests  do  not  evaluate  prop- 
er! y the  qualities  that  make  good  police  officers 
and  so  tend  to  disqualify  many  competent  Negroes. 
This  well-written  article  documents  other  issues  in 
police  recruitment:  pay,  training,  qualifications*  etc. 


Coleman,  Noble  E .etal 

New  careerist  casebook  number  two:  police  community  aides  and  probation  aides.  Walnut 
Creek,  Ctilii,  Contra  Costa  Council  of  Community  Services,  June  1967, 67  p.  (pub.  no.  113, 
$1.00) 


The  cases  bandied  fay  several  new  careerists 
working  with  the  police  and  probation  departments 
of  Richmond,  Calif-,  arc  provided  without  evalua- 
tion. They  cover  three  areas:  street  work,  daytime 
treatment  center,  add  detention  tenter.  The  null 


caution  that  the  reader  should  not  infer*  as  is  sug- 
gested by  (he  material,  that  tits  work  done  fay  these 
new  careerists  would  not  necessarily  have  been 
done  in  their  absence.  The  workers'  wrote  the  ma* 
rial  except  for  the  Intraduction. 


Industrial  Bulletin,  ‘Their  goal:  to  become  *men  in  blue/ ” vol.  45,  no,  7,  July  1966,  pp.  2-4. 
* (A  publication  of  the  Mew  York  State  Dept  of  Labor,  Stale  Campus,  Albany,  N,  Y.  12226) 


Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
(MDTA)  money  was  used  in  Ibis  Program  aimed 
al  rcCTJittment.  of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  for 
the  New  York  Cily  Police  Dept.  Some  325  men 
started  irainmg  in  1966.  They  were  recruited  by 


a mobile  bus  which  ranged  through  iheir  neighbor- 
hoods, similar  to  one  in  use  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Applicants  were  screened  out  only  for  convicted 
felonies  or  obvious  lack  of  scholastic  ability. 


Kir  kb  ride,  Joe  B.,  “Familiar  faces  bridge  police-ghetto  gap,”  Manpower,  vol.  1,  no.  3,  April 
1969,  pp,  24-27.  * 


Fifteen  men,  ages  20  to  39,  are  being  trained 
under  a new  careers  program  in  Oakland,  Calif,, 
to  beedme  general  services  police  employees.  The 
police  department  suspended  educational  and  other 


professional  requirements  and  used  the  U.5,  Em- 
ployment Service  to  recruit  the  men  for  the  two- 
year  program,  (See  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Crime  and  Delinquency.)  , 


Mistier,  Gordon  E, 

The  development  of  “New  Careerist”  posilions  in  the  Richmond  Police  Department.  'Walnut 
Creek,  Calif,,  Contra  Costa  Council  of  Community  Services,  Jan,  1966.  70  p.  (pub.  no.  103, 
SI, 00) 


The  complete  story  of  the  development  of  the 
community  aide  program  in  the  city  police  depart- 
ment) from  the  original  agreement  of  cooperation. 


through  the  training  of  five  persons,  to  the  prqjec* 
tion  of  such  a project  to  larger  metropolitan  areas. 
A sound  report. 


Shearer,  Lloyd,  “Cops  and  copouts:  ex-cons 
pp.  4-5. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept,  took  advantage 
of  Dept,  of  Labor  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram of  New  Careers  funds  to  set  up  a program 
utilizing  hard-core  unemployed  as  community  rela. 


join  the  police  force,”  Parade,  Aug.  24,  1969, 

tiops  aides.  Eighteen  of  the  first  20  applicants  were 
ex-convicts  and  this  highly-journatfstic  account  In- 
dicates the  program  has  been  a success. 


Social  Development  Corporation 

. New  careers  police-community  relations.  (For  Dept,  of  Labor  Manpower  Administration, 
Contract  no.  G-89 12-99),  [n.d.]  40  p.  Single  copies  free. 


In  addition  to  providing  useful  careers,  the 
police-conuntmjty  relations  aide  Position  is  seen  as 
a bridge  between  the  dangerously  polarized  disad- 
vantaged community  and  the  police.  The  article 


contains  practical  explanation  of  the  role  of  the 
aide  and  how  to 'establish  the  position,  including  a 
report  on  the  successful  Los  Angeles  police  aide 
program. 


SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS*  PSYCHIATRIC  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  AIDES 

Christmas.  June  Jacksbn.  “Group  methods  in  training  and  practice:  nonprofessicmal  mental 
health  personnel  in  a deprived  community,”  American  JottrrtfU  of  Orthopsychiatry,  vol.  36, 
no.  3,  April  1966,  pp.  410-419. 


The  Group  Therapy  Program  of  Harlem  Has- 
pita)  (which  recently  threatened  to  close  its  doors 
for  tack  of  funds)  was  using  indigenous  aides  In 
1965  to  "not  only  provide  new  types  of  menial 
health  services,  but  also  make  . . . possible  Identi- 
fication of  the  effect  of  these  new  roles  on  patient 
progress,  family,  community  and  professional  Atti- 
tudes.* Men  and  women  of  all  ages  were  reenuted 
through  dubs,  churches,  and  community  agencies 
or  from  neighborhood  projects.  Trained  casework 
aides  (two  fob  time  and  four  part  time)  worfc-with 


a group  of  20  patients  under  professional  direction. 
Each  side  also  Performs  case  service  to  specific 
patterns.  The  training  is  by  group  and  includes  a 
twoto- three  week  orientation  period,  on-the-job 
training  by  graduated  tasks,  and  continuous  train-* 
log-group  experience.  Reports  are  made  dally  by 
tape  recorder  rather  than  in  writing.  The  aides  also 
have  enrichment  training,  ihe  cooperation  of  pro- 
fessionals on  a structured  basis,  and  are  able  to 
participate  gradually  in  the  total  program. 


Day,  Max  and  Alice  M.  Robinson,  “Training  aides  through  group  techniques,”  Nursing  Out » 
look,  vol.  2,  no.  6,  June  1954,  pp.  308-310. 

The  techniques  for  m-serv^e  training  of  psychi-  ferns  and  successes  are  described.  The  practical 

atrie  aides  used  in  the  Boston  State  Hospital  are  the  experiences  reported  would  b*  pertinent  to  other 

subject  of  this  article  in  (fie  magazine  of  the  Amer-  fields, 
lean  Journal  of  N ursine' Company  (N.  y.).  Prob- 


Group  for  the  Advancement  of  Psychiatry,  1< 
licatbns  office) 

Symposium  no.  10:  Urban  America  and 
1964.  516  p.  $2.00. 

The  only  relevant  article  En  this  publication  is 
“The  mental  health  agent  in  the  urban  community*’ 
by  lames  (i.  Kelly  (pp,  474*494),  which  discusses 
the  value  of  using  trained  indigenous  personnel  to 
link  The  informal  and  the  formal  networks  of 


4 East  25th  St  .,  New  York,  N.  V.  10010.  (Pub- 
the  planning  of  mental  health  services,  Nov.  3, 

health  facilities.*’  He  suggests  additional  research 
in  the  Held  and  long-range  planning  and  appends 
an  extensive  bibliography  directly  related  to  the 
subject. 


Hallowitz,  Emmanuel  and  Frank  Riessman,  “The  role  of  the. indigenous  nonprofessional  in  a 
community  mental  health  neighborhood  service  cenler  program,"  American  Journal  of 
Orthopsychiatry,  vol.  37,  rio.  4,  July  1967,  pp.  766-778. 


This  is  an  account  of  a successful  program 
utilizing  indigenous  nonpvofessionals  as  mental 
health  aides  in  Neighborhood  Service  Centers. 
These  localized  centers  took  their  services  to 
where  the  people  were  and  depended  largely  On 
nonprofessionals  who  acted  more  as  friends  wlih 


“know  how*  than  as  social  workers,  intervening  to 
give  practical  assistance  in  solving  problems.  The 
centers  are  aptly  referred  to  as  'psychological 
first-aid  stations.*’  A Useful  example  of  action  that 
can  be  taken. 


Robinson,  Alice  M. 

Tlie  psychiatric  aide:  a textbook  of  patient 
(2ded.)  200  p. 

Although  it  is  ten  years  old,  this  is  a fine,  use* 
ful  basic  training  text  for  those  who  want  to  pro- 
vide more  than  just  immediate  patient  care.  It  i$ 
simply  written  for  use  by  student  nurses  and  vol- 


care.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1959. 

p-  * 

unteers  and  could  easily  be  used  by  those  with  a 
grade  school  education  because  it  “concerns  itself 
Primarily  with  the  relationships  between  people  and 
the  attitudes  that  are  the  essentia]  tools  . . .**  - 


Savino,  Michael  T.  and  Frederic  T.  Schlamp,  'The  use  of  non-professional  rehabilitation  aides 
in  decreasing  re-hospitalization Journal  of  Rehabilitation*  vol.  34,  no.  3,  May-June  1968, 
pp.  28-31. 


“The  trained  iwnprofessionai,  especially  those 
indigenous  to  low  income  and  minority  areas*  can 
- be  uniquely  effective  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  returning  ex-mental  patient  within  his  own 
subculture.”  Besides,  they  help  overcome  the  short- 
age of  professionals  in  the  field  and  alleviate  the 


“non-use*  of  professional  help  by  those  who  need 
it  most.  An  excellent  article— clear,  well-organized, 
with  a practical  description  of  the  need  for  non  pro- 
fessionals,  their  role  in  patient  work  as  well  as  in 
filling  a gap  in  the  Profession,  and  how  to  initiate 
the  jobs.  Bibliography. 


U.5.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Public  Health  Service,  National  Institute  gi 


Mental  Health. 

Highlights  from  survey  of  psychiatric  aides. 

A 1963  survey  of  96,200  psychiatric  aides  In 
232  state  and  county  hospitals  revealed  that  only 
9%  .had  some  college  education.  -There  were  21% 
with  eighth  grade  education  or  less,  3 1%  with  some 
high  school,  while  40%  bad  completed  high  school 
About  90%  -of  the  hospitals  reporting  indicated 


Bethesda,  Md.,  1964,  18  p. 

that  they  maintained  forms!  training  programs 
since  92%  of  their  aides  had  had  no  previous 
training  sod  73%  bad  bad  no  previous  relevant 
experience.  Duties  are  described,  but  there  is  no 
-discussion  of  recruitment  methods. 


- SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS:  TEACHING  AIDES 

Alexander,  S.  Kent,  “What /teacher  aides  cannot  do/’  Nation's  Schools,  vol.  82,  no.  2,  Aug. 
1968,  pp.  23-25+* 


This  useful  article  discusses  the  legality  of  hir- 
ing teaching  aides  and  concludes  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a statute  to  the  contrary,  the  power  to 
hire  and  pay  teacher  aides  is  within  the  authority 
of  local  school  districts.  He  dies  court  derisions 
to  this  effect  and  reviews  different  states’  actions  in 


regard  to  authorizing  the  hiring  of  teaching  aides. 
The  authority  and  liability  of  teaching  aides  Is  also 
summarized  and  the  article  includes  a 20-qucstiOfl: 
quiz:  “Paraprofessiouats  are  in  schools  to  stay- 
tree  or  felaer 


Anderson.  Robert  EL,  “Organizational  character  of  education:  staff  utilization  and  deploy* 
meat,”  Review  of  Educational  Research,  vd.  34,  no.  4,  Oct  1964,  pjp.  455-469, 


few  school  districts  utilize!  teaching  aides  in  spite 
of  widespread  acceptance  of  them.  He  reviews  the 
literature  on  the  subject  to  that  dale. 


The  topic  “subprofessionals  and  paraprofes- 
sional  personnel”  occupies  only  one  page  of  this 
article,  which  otherwise  deals  with  organizational 
teaching  problems.  As  of  1964,  says  the  author, 


Bowman,  Garda  W.  and  Gordon  J.  Klopf 

New  careers  and  roles  in  the  American  school.  Report  of  phase  one;  a study  of  auxiliary 
personnel  in  education.  New  York,  Bank  Street  College  of  Education  for  the  (Mice  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Sept.  1967.  201  pp.  (Clearinghouse  pub.  no.  FBI  $4883) 


The  text  is  a report  of  experiences  with  15 
demonstration  programs  operating  in  1966.  'lit 
essence,  the  experience  . . . seemed  to  indicate  that 
it  Is  not  likely  that  the  desired  outcomes  from  the 
.utilization  of  auxiliary  personnel  in  a given  school 
situation  would  be  realized  unless  certain  pit* 
conditions  to  their  use  were  established  . . say 
the  authors.  Although  this  volume  begins  with  a 
summary  of  recommendations,  the  main  body  of 


the  text  covers  only  two  areas  of  concern  to  this 
bibliography:  role  definition  and  development  and 
training.  Phase  11.  In  another  volume,  focuses  upon 
institutionalization. 

As  in  other  Bank  Street  publications  done  for 
the  OEO,  "auxiliary”  ireaira  any  assistance  to 
teachers  by  other  than 'professionals.  A-useful  pub- 
lication with  good  appendixes. 


Bowman,  Garda  W.  and  Gordon.  J.  Klopf  * 

Training  for  new  careers’=and  roles  in  the  American  school  New  York,  Bank  Street  College 
of  Education  prepared  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Jan.  1969.  20  p.  (Ava;t  ~)le  from: 
Mr.  M.  Neben,  Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel  Development,  U.5.  Office  of  Eduction,  460 
Maryland  Ave.,  Southwest,  Washington,  D.  C.  20202) 

This  is  a brief  outline  of  the  fuelers  involved  m rials  (the  training  guide  is  titled:  "A  learning,  team” 
re-arranging  the  teaching  profession  to 'include  new  by r the  same  authors)  are  also  available  from  the 

careerists.  Audio-visual  and  written  training  mate'  same  source  as  Is  this  pamphlet. 

7 

Connors,  Joy,  “Building  a career  ladder”  American  Education , vol.  5,  no.  2,  Feb.  1969, 
pp.  15-17. 


This  article  in  a Dept,  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  magazine  describes  how  Paraprofes- 
signals  have  been  made  an  Integral  part  of  the 
revised  structure  of  teaching  in  Temple  City,  Calif. 
The  integrated  career  ladder  includes  a place  for 
teachers'  aides,  resource  center  attendant,  and  lab- 


oratory assistant,  all  of  whom. may  move  up  the 
teaching  and  administration  ladder  a$  they  acquire 
additional  education.  The'  magazine  is  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  UJ5.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402 
for  $4.50  a year  or  45  cents  a single  copy. 


a growing  breed/’  Southern  Education  Report,  vol.  1,  no.  4, 


Egerton,  John,  “Quasi-teachers: 

Jan  .-Feb.  1 966,  pp.  2-7. 

The  author  points  out  the  Increasing  need  for 
teachers  and  die  increasing  use  of  "quasi-teachers.1' 
He  suggests  revision  and  standardization  of  certifi- 
cation requirements  and  refers  to  the  suggestion  by 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Lawrence  that  teacher's  colleges 
utilize  the  training  techniques  Of  the  Peace  Corps, 
lob  Corps,  and  VISTA  volunteers.  He  mentions 
Francis  Kappd’s  case  histories  of  teachers  lost  to 


the  profession  because  of  rigidity  of  standards.  In 
addition,  he  reviews  favorably  the  suggestions  of 
Pearl  and  Riessman  in  “New  careers  for  (Be  poor” 
that  a ten-year  career-development  program  of 
teachers  fs  needed,  from  noncompleted  high  school 
to  certified  Professional  by  on-thP'iob  training.  The 
magazine  is  published  by  the  Southern  Education 
Reporting  Service  of  Nashville,  Term. 


Esters,  A1|ee,  et  at 

New  careerist  casebook  number  one:  school  community  wo  ' 'rs.  Walnut  Greek,  Calif., 
Contra  Costa  Council  of  Community  Services,  March  1967.  bo  pp*  (pub.  no.  112,  $1.00) 

The  cases  handled  by  five  Richmond,  Cqllf.,  comment  or  analysis  to  show  what  can  be  done, 

school  community  workers  are  presented  without  Each  worker  wrote  his  own  chapter. 

Glovinsky,  Arnold,  Director,  The  Paraprofessional  Study,  ISOD.Quardian  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48226,313/224-559;' 

The  practice  and  the  promise:  paraprofessionaKsm  in  the  schools  of  Wayne  County,  Mich, 
Studying  the  contribution  of  the  pataprofessional  and  planning  for  their  recruitment,  selection, 
training,  and  use  in  the  Wayne  County r Public  and  nonpublic  schools — the  paraprofessional 
study.  Tide  III,  ESEA,  USOE  no.  67-2998;  Detroit,  Wayne  County  Intermediate  School 
District,  Sept.  1968.  49  p. 


This  is  an  excellent  Publication  on  a Project  that 
studied  the  use  of  paraprofessionals  in  a school 
district  that  employs  over  7,000  of  them.  (This  in* 
dudes  the  City  of  Detroit  school  district  as  well  as 
42  much  smaller  districts.)  The  report  poses  and 
answers  four  basic  Questions  on  the  limits  of  para- 
professionalism,  the  kinds  of  pamprofcssionals 
(currently  employed,  estimated  needs,  salaried 


and/or  volunteer,  and  types  of  aides),  the  need  for 
training,  and  the  content  of  a training  program. 
Included  also  are  recommendations  that  are  guide- 
lines for  use  of  paraprofessionab  with  emphasis  on 
career  ladders  and  upward  mobility.  An  appendix 
lists  .specific  tasks  performed  by  various  kinds 
of  aides. 


North  Carolina.  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  326  State  Education  Bldg,,  Raleigh,  N,  C. 

The  teacher  aide  in  North  Carolina’s  Comprehensive  School  Improvement  Project,  May 
1966,  30  p.  Prepared  by  Frank  C,  Emmerting  and  Kanawha  Z.  Chairs,  Pub,  no,  395. 


This  is  a valuable  discussion  of  the  how’s  and 
why’s  of  teacher's  aides  with  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations based  on  successful  experience.  Two 
other  publications  describing  the  North  Carolina 
experience  are: 

“Born  arrowing,"  Nov.  1968,  48  p.,  Pub. 
no.  4J9,  which  provides  additional  background  in- 
formation on  the  overall  program  as  well  as  a use* 


ful  section  on  teacher’s  aides;  and 

“Aides  for  better  schools:  a report  on  the  use 
of  teacher  aides,  library  aides,  and  health  room 
aides  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  undie  r 
Title  1,  ESEA,"  July  1967,  47  p„  which  contains 
statistical  information  on  salaries,  hours  worked, 
duties  performed,  and  a general  guide  to  the 
program. 


Pope,  Lillie  and  Ruth  Crump,  “School  drop-outs  as  assistant  teachers,”  Young  Children,  vol. 

21,  no.  1,  Oct  1965,  pp,  13-23.  (Published  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Education 
* of  Young  Children,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

The  authors  describe  an  encouraging  and  sue*  trained  as  teachers’  assistants.  They  report  on  the 
cessful  program  in  which  school  dropouts  were  training  techniques  and  Ihe  course  of  study. 


Richmond,  Charlotte,  “The  teacher  aide,"  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly,  Vul,  12,  no.  4, 
Dec.  1968,  pp,  1-3, 

In  this  popularized  article  designed  to  sell  the  roles  teachers  aides  may  perform.  There  is  a gen- 

career,  the  author  gives  brief  descriptions  of  the  eral  statement  of  entry  requirements. 


UB.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Community  Action  Program, 

Community  action:  the  nonprofesskmal  in  the  education  system,  Washington,  D.  C., 
July  1966,  20  p.  (pamphlet  no.  5) 

The  pamphlet  provides  a brief  discussion  of  the  It  also  riles  training  programs  that  have  been  con- 

training  of  nonprofessionals  as  teacher  aides,  de-  ducted  and  how  to  organize  this  type  of  project, 

scribing  the  jobs  that  can  be  performed  by  them. 
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Sec  also  various  titles  in  "Personnel  practices’'  above  and  Center  for  the  Study  of  Unemployed  Youth  in 
"Sources,’1 


Benjamin,  Judith  G.,  Seymour  Lesh,  and  Marcia  K.  Freedman 

Youth  employment  programs  in  perspective;  Washington,  D.  C.  20402,  U.S,  Government 
Printing  Office,  >[1965].  121  p.  45  cents  (no.  JD-2001-1965).  (Prepared  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee/National  Committee  on  the  Employment  of  Youth  for  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Development  of  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Healtjj,  Education,  and 
Welfare) 


The  report  describes  and  assesses  various  pro- 
grams and  focuses  on  the  choices  of  selection  cri- 
teria made,  specific  groups  of  youth  served,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  efforts.  There  is  a useful  sum- 


mary of  the  attempts  made  to  make  young  “unem- 
ployable?' employable  and  an  appendix  provides 
guidelines  for  establishment  of  youth  employment 
programs. 


Bingham,  William  C. 

Counseling  services  for  unemployed  youth.  New  York,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Unemployed 
Youth,  Summer  1967.  66  p.+.  (Manpower  training  series) 

This  review  of  what  Is  known  and  what  is  giving  advice  to  potential  employees  who  are 

unknown  In  the  field  of  counseling  (see  Project  .poorly  prepared  to  fill  jobs.  Three  pages  of  refer- 

Cause)  would  be  of  use  to  anyone  responsible  for  ences.  A useful  guide  and  summary. 


/ 


Cole,  Edward 

Work  programs  and  the  youthful  offender. 
Youth,  June  1966.  13  P>  (Training  series) 

Youthful, offenders  are  defined  as  young  men 
Id  through  2 t '‘who  are  out  of  school,  out  of-worlt, 
and  have  come  to  the  attention  of  legal  enforce- 


New  York,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Unemployed 

ment  officials."  The  work  training  programs  span* 
sored  by  the  Federal  government  for  these  indi- 
viduals are  reviewed  briefly  in  this  monograph. 


Cassell,  Frank  H.,  “New  dimensions  in  employment  services  for  youth,"  Employment  Service 
Review,  vol.  3,  no.  5,  May  1966,  pp.  1-6. 

The  head  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  de-  utilize  Youth  Opportunity  Centers  and  other  Fed- 

scribes  its  counseling  and  placement  services  which  eral  programs. 


Gordon,  Jessv  B.,  “Project  CAUSE,  l he  Federal  anti-poverty  program,  and  some  implications 
of  subprofesstonal  trailing,”  American  Psychologist,  voL  20,  no.  5,  May  1965,  pp.  334-343. 


Discussing  the  reasfiiu  for  and  the  extent  of 
youth  unemployment,  the  author  uses  as  an  exam* 
Pie  of  efforts  to  combat  it  Project  CAUSE  of  the 
Dept,  of  Labor  (sec  "Sources”)  which  in  1964  re- 
cruited about  1,900  people  far  Intensive  eight. to- 
tal week  training  courses  conducted  by  27  univer- 
sities. They  were  prepared  for  subprofessional 


rotes  at  Youth  Opportunity  Centers.  The  problem 
was  that  professionals  in  the  field  have  raised 
standards  higher  and  higher  and  did  not  wish  to 
make  room  for  subpmfossiooals  no  matter  what  the 
manpower  shortage.  He  makes  some  specific  sug- 
gestions for  changing  the  minds  of  professionals. 


i#  J 

r. 


iy 

f: 


Herman,  Melvin  and  Stanley  Sadofsky 

Youth-work  programs:  problems  of  planning  and  operation.  New  York  Uttiv.  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Unemployed  Youth,  1966,  208  p. 


'"The  study  described  in  this  report,  conducted 
between  September  1964  and  August  1967,  focused 
on  nine  youth-work  programs  in  various  parts  of 
(be  country."-  It  is  a "brood  survey  of  the  problems 
of  youth-work  programs  rather  than  an  analysis  m 
depth."  The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
the  study  seem  far  more  concerned  with  recom- 


mending further  research,  improvement  of  method- 
ology, and  training  ot  research  personnel  than  with 
the  main  subject,  but  the  book  may  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  want  information  on  specific  projects 
dealing  with  youth.  The  89th  Congress  report  is 
far  better  (see  below). 


fc 

Nellum,  Albert  A.,  et  at 

An  analysis  of  summer  youth  demonstration  programs.  Washington,  D.  C.,  U5.  Dept,  of 
Labor  Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation,  and  Research,  Dec.  1966.  145  p.  (Prepared 
by  A.  L.  Nellum  and  Associates) 

A private  research  firm  reviewed  13  of  the  33 
summer  youth  projects  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
OMPER  for  usable  techniques.  They  combined  a 
study  of  the  original  proposals  with  interview  and 
observation.  The  13  projects  were  chosen  at  ran- 
dom and  most  deal  with  ibe  training  of  13-  to  15- 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,"  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty. 

Profile  of  Youth — 1966.  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.S,  Government  Printing  Office,  1966.  (89th 
Cpng./2d  sess..  Sen.  doc.  no.  24,  pts.  1 and  2)  903  pp. 


year  olds  for  private  employment.  In  Kansas  Gty, 
however,  jio  youths  wore  placed  at  a nearby  air 
force  base.  The  authors  recommend  more  of  this 
approach  to  nearby  government  installations.  In 
general,  they  say,  “we  sought  to  determine  what 

was  accomplished  and  how  it  was  accomplished." 

* 


Anything  anybody  could  possibly  wont  to  know 
about  American  youth  and  the  economy  will  be 
found  here  Part  I coven  data  on  unemployment, 
employment,  job  training;  educational  and  income 
levels,  physical  conditions,  and  special  problems. 
This  is  followed  by  a detailed  listing  of  all  national 
otgauizaii'-  is  having  anything  to  do  with  youth  "and 


their  programs.  Part  II  is  concerned  with  a state- 
by-state  breakdown  of  all  activities  dealing  with 
youth.  This  coven  many  job  training  programs  as 
well  as  those  dealing  with  health,  education,  and 
general  welfare.  This  is  a basic  compendium  for 
those  interested  in  youth  employment. 
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THE  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH 
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by  Fred  G,  Wells 
Manager  of  Plant  Operations 
with  the  assistance  of 
A.H*  Groves , w.s.  Johnson, 
G.F*  Okeson,  and  all  the 
Plant  Training  Staff. 
American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company, 

New  York. 


INTRODUCTION 


Through  ninety  years  of  providing  telephone  communications  service  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Plant  Department  of  the  Bell  System  has 
installed  and  maintained  the  customer’s  telephone  equipment,  maintained  the  switching 
equipment,  installed  and  maintained  the  interconnecting  wire  and  cable,  an'*  maintained 
the  equipment  required  for  the  intercity  network.  The  Plant  Department  else  main- 
tains the  buildings  and  the  automobile  and  truck  fleets,  but  its  primary  Job  has  been 

i 

the  provision  of  quality  telephone  communication  service. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  the  Bell  System  has  been  the  assignment  of  one  depart- 
ment to  operate  and  maintain  the  total  local  and  intercity  telephone  network*  This 
has  required  a multi-skilled  work  force.  Effective  training  programmes  have  served  as 
the  mechanism  to  develop  the  skills  and  expertise  of  this  force;  This  report 
addresses  itself  to  training  experience  in  the  Plant  Department  of  the  Operating 
Companies*  the  Long  Lines  Department  and  the  A.  T.  Sc  T.  Company. 


HISTORY 


The  training  experience  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Companies  has  spanned  four  dis- 
tinct eras.  The  first  era  began  with  the  formation  of  the  Bell  System  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  this  era  manual  switchboards  were  intro- 
duced, and  aerial  wire  and  pole  lines  were  built  to  interconnect  cities.  Manual 
switchboard  installations  grew  to  enormous  proportions  to  manually  switch  local  and 
long  distance  calls.  This  era  also  saw  the  introduction  of  vacuum  tube  devices  to 
amplify  intercity  circuits. 

The  first  installation  of  automatic  dial  switching  equipment  In  the  early 
1900s  ushe  re  d - in  the  -sec  ond  era.  A customers  dial  ledJi&s  call  and  -the  switching 
er  V.pment  connected  him  with  the  customer  he  dialled  and  automatically  provided  the 
ringing.  Electron  tube  multiplexing  equipment  introduced  greater  numbers  of  Intercity 
circuits. 
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The  use  of  common  control  switching  equipment  with  its  great  switching  speed 
and  switching  flexibility  marked  the  threshold  of  the  third  era.  Coaxial  cable  and 
L Carrier  multiplexing  equipment  were  placed  In  service  and  miniaturized  transitorized 
equipment  appeared  to  supplant  electromechanical  relay  equipment.  The  era  also  saw 
the  establishment  of  an  automatic  intercity  switching  network  carried  by  intercity 
microwave  radio  routes  with  radio  channel  multiplexing.  Uhls  last  development  provided 
as  many  as  600  circuits  per  radio  channel,  and  the  building  of  coaxial  cable  routes 
provided  additional  thousands  of  intercity  circuits. 

The  development  and  introduction  of  electronic  switching  systems  announced  the 
beginning  of  today 's  era,  the  fourth  of  the  series.  The  speed  of  switching  is  now 
stepped  up  significantly,  dialling  time  is  decreased  with  TOUCHSTONE  equipment  bi.  ing 
used  by  the  customer  and  the  size  of  central  office  switching  equipment  is  much  reduced* 
ftadlo  and  coaxial  cable  routes  now  carry  increased  numbers  of  circuits  a®  a result  of 
new  technology,  and  90  per  cent  of  intercity  circuits  are  carried  on  radio  and  coaxial 
cable,  in  addition  to  the  technological  changes,  another  significant  development  is 
the  admission  of  females  to  all  vocational  dobs  in  our  industry. 

Today fs  training  programme  addresses  itself  to  skills  that  have  accumulated 
throughout  ninety  years  of  telephone  communications.  However,  the  rate  of  techno- 
logical  change  has  increased  rapidly  in  the  last  two  decades*  Today,  new  telephone 
service  offerings  are  frequent  and  new  equipment  technology  must  be  planned  for  weekly. 
More  than  fifty  training  courses  are  under  development  to  meet  new  equipment  intro- 
duction or  technological  change* 


PLANT  DEPARTMENT  Rm.Ti 

Consider  the  multitude  of  vocational  skills  and  technical  know-how  required  of 
telephone  craftsmen.  Today  the  Ball  Telephone  Companies  serve  52  million  customers 
using  93  million  telephones,  ranging  from  the  simple  residence  telephone  to  a complex 
business  telephone  system  employing  sophisticated  electronic  switching  systems  located 
on  the  customer* s Premises*  These  telephones  are  switched  by  14,300  dial  switching 
systems  of  all  types  in  local  central  offices.  The  central  offices  are  connected  with 
the  customer  telephones  and  interconnected  with  other  central  offices  by  4,700,000 
wire  miles  of  aerial  wire,  1,300,000  sheath  miles  of  cable,  329,000  duct  miles  of 
underground  conduit,  and  19,700,000  poles.  The  climbing  of  poles,  so  important  in  the 
early  days  of  telephone  development,  still  occupies  an  important  role  in  the  main- 
tenance of  telephone  service. 

Today  the  intercity  long  distance  network  in  the  United  States  has  515,800 
intercity  circuits,  10  regional  switching  centres  and  57  sectional  switching  centres* 
The  intercity  facilities  carrying  these  circuits  have  110,600  microwave  route  miles 
and  18,800  route  miles  of  coaxial  cable* 

The  vehicular  fleet  has  25,000  automobiles,  81,250  small  trucks,  and  18,750 
large  construction  trucks,  many  equipped  with  special  apparatus  such  es  hole-boring 
equipment,  aerial  ladders  and  baskets,  and  cable  placing  equipment* 

The  installation,  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  "plant"  described  above” 
require  a Plant  Department  employee  force  that  numbers  260,000  craftsmen  supervised 
by  30,000  foremen  with  many  thousands  of  middle  and  executive  management  providing 
other  levels  of  back-up* 


The  increasing  complexity  of  equipment  to  furnish  telephone  service  has  also 
meant  that  each  employee  must  be  more  skilled  and  acquire  background  knowledge  for 
a greater  variety  of  tasks * While  contract  and  itinerant  workers  furnished  many  of 
the  skills  required  in  the  early  days,  today’s  employee  must  be  the  product  of  an 
effective  training  programme  and  possess  the  ability  to  perform  many  skills  effi- 
ciently and  correctly. 


TRAINING  PROGRAMME  SIZE 

The  classroom  training  programme  of  today  requires  more  than  1,400  classrooms 
with  as  many  management  employees  providing  the  Instruction.  These  classrooms  are 
located  in  100  major  training  centres  throughout  the  Bell  System.  If  we  tally  only 
those  classes  of  eight  continuous  hours  or  more  and  given  in  th,  training  centres, 
we  provided  11,700,000  classroom  hours  of  vocational  training  for  craftsmen  during 
1969.  Foremen  attended  1,150,000  hours  of  classroom  training. 

Each  day  more  than  0,000  craftsmen  and  foremen  attend  classroom  sessions  In 
established  training  centres.  During  1969,  166,000  craftsmen  and  foremen  attended 
classes  ranging  in  length  from  1 day  to  120  days.  The  average  classroom  training 
equated  to  45.5  hours  per  craftsman  or  2.7  per  cent  of  the  productive  time.  If  we 
included  the  shorter  conferences  and  brief  training  sessions,  the  total  vocational 
training  for  craft  employees  would  exceed  15,000,000  hours  during  1969*  These  addi“ 
tional  hours  included  700,000  hours  of  driver  training  1*100,000  hours  of  safety 
training.  Only  one  educational  programme  by  a single  university  or  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  larger  than  the  Bell  Telephone  Companies1  Plant  Department  training 
Programme . 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  CAREER  PATH  AND  TRAINING 


The  new  craft  employee  today  is  usually  a young  man  (or  woman)  who  Is  Just  out 
of  high  school  or  who  has  just  completed  military  service.  In  general,  he  is 
unfamiliar  with  telephone  craft  work  and  in  a growing  percentage  of  cases  he  is 
entirely  unskilled  with  hand  tools.  Generally,  he  applies  for  employment  at  one  of 
our  employment  centres.  He  is  interviewed  by  a trained  employment  counsellor  and 
thoroughly  tested  with  Bell  System  Qualification  Tests  to  determine  if  he  will  make 
a suitable  employee  for  the  telephone  job*  Uhen  he  has  coJflpfeted  the  qualification 
tests  with  an  acceptable  score,  he  is  then  shown  examples  of  the  type  work  he  will  do 
and  what  he  can  expect  if  he  accepts  employment. 

In  an  illustrative  case  we  will  employ  him  in  the  entry  level  Job  of  lineman. 
Now  we  begin  the  planning  and  execution  of  his  development  as  a craftsman  and  tech- 
nician. First  he  receives  instruction  in  climbing  poles  (5  days)  and  then  in  basicr 
construction  skills  (10  days).  In  addition  to  these  skills  he  must  be  given  back- 
' ground  knowledge  (5  days)  concerning  his  new  career  and  knowledge  of  his  benefits  as 
a Bell  system  employee,  i.e.,  Sickness  and  Pension  Plans,  Hospitalization  Benefits, 
and  Vacations.  Additionally  he  is  oriented  in  protection  of  telephone  resources, 
secrecy  of  telephone  communications,  customer  relations,  and  other  subjects*  "He’Ts 
given  vehicle  driver’s  training  (1  day)  that  awards  him  a Bell  System  Driver’s 
Certificate  and  first  aid  training  (1  day)  that  qualifies  him  for  an  American 
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Red  Cress  first  aid  certificate*  He  receives  indoctrination  in  safety,  ^usually 
generously  intermixed  with  the  pole  climbing  course  sgpd  basic  construction  skills* 

After  20  days  of  training  he  is  now  ready  to  be  assigned  to  a small  construction  crew. 

Although  the  employee  being  described  was  employed  as  a lineman,  other  entry 
level  Jobs  are  telephone  installer i framemajii  and  cable  splicer’s  helper*  The  type 
of  entry  level  employment  depends  on  the  needs  at  the  employing  location* 

Nowi  return  to  our  illustrative  case*  With  one  to  two  years  of  line  cons- 
truction experience,  he  will  move  to  a telephone  station  Installation  assignment  and 
receive  station  installation  training  <10  days)*  After  one  to  two  years  of  telephone 
installation  he  Is  moved  to  a more  complex  telephone  installation  Jobi  the  installation 
of  key  telephone  systems  in  small  businesses*  For  this  Job  he  will  receive  training 
in  basic  key  telephone  systems  (15  days)*  This  prepares  him  to  install  small  multi- 
line business  communications  systems*  After  one  to  two  years  of  installing  small  to 
medium  sige  key  telephone  systems  he  la  moved  to  a Job  where  he  installs  complex  key 
telephone  systems*  Again  he  will  return  to  the  training  centre  for  training  related  to 
advanced  key  telephone  systems  (15  days)*  He  is  additionally  trained  in  relay  adjust- 
ment (8  days)  and  circuit  and  blueprint  reading  (5  days).  We  may  also  elect  to  give 
him  the  background  knowledge  of  basic  electricity  (8  days)* 

Two  years  later  he  is  moved  to  a group  that  installs  and  maintains  small  and 
large  dial  switching  systems  for  larger  businesses*  Initially,  he  receives  training 
in  step-by-step  type  switching  systems  (15  days)  and  later  he  is  instructed  in  common 
control  type  switching  systems  <20  days).  During  his  career  as  a small  business 
switching  system  installer,  we  return  him  to  the  training  centre  to  receive  instruction 
in  an  advanced  electronic  switch  unit  (20  days)  located  on  the  customer fs  premises* 

Two  years  later  we  move  him  to  a central  office  repairman's  Job  where  he  will  be 
located  in  a large  central  office  location  with  electronic  twitching  equipment.  Again 
we  return  Mm  to  the  training  centre  for  instruction,  on  this  occasion  in  an  electronic 
switching  system  (110  days).  After  two  years'  experience  in  electronic  switching 
^ systems  he  may  be  promoted  to  management  and  become  a foreman  in  an  electronic  office. 

This  typical  career  path  may  vary  slightly  in  different  Bell  Telephone 
Companies  in  the  Bell  System  depending  on  their  contractual  arrangement f with  organisa- 
tions that  represent  labour  and  depending  on  tradition  in  that  territory.  After  care- 
ful assessment  of  these  differences!  sucK  as  competitive  Job  bidding  versus  craft 
progression,  we  have  concluded  that  they  d^kot  seem  to  significantly  affect  the 
requirements  of  a training  programme* 

In  our  illustrative  case  we  have  only  considered  craftsman  skills  for  our 
employee.  How  another  universe  of  training  and  development  is  considered  and  we  plan 
for  his  transition  to  a foreman  and  member/  of  management.  The  new  foreman  receives 
indoctrination  training  (5  days)  as  quickly  as  practical  and  fhitial  management 
development  takes  place  within  a few  months.  It  includes  on-the-job  training  (5  days) 
and  ’’Initial  Management  Development"  X10  days).  He  also  attends  a class  of  ’’Job 
Administration  For  Central  Office  Foremen"  (5  days)  and  studies  the  "Controlled 
Maintenance  Flan"  (2  days j.  Afte^  a few  months  we  instruct  him  in  11  Transmission  MEIiU 
stration"  (5  days).  In  our  illustrative  case  we  find  this  new  foreman  technically 
proficient  so  we  won't  consider  him  for  additional  technical  training;  howeveri  he  will 
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not  be  overlooked  when  new  equipment  arrives.  We  will  continue  his  management  develop- 
ment in  future  months  end  years.  We  explore  this  additionally  in  a later  section 
entitled  "Foreman  Training". 

This  illustrative  case  will  probably  leave  you  with  the  impression  that  the 
cost  of  developing  craftsmen  and  foremen  is  high.  We  have  proven  conclusively  that 
costs  of  not  developing  them  are  higher  and  telephone  service  suffers  in  tils  event. 

The  Bell  System  Companies  are  autonomous  in  determining  training  needs  and 
planning  their  programmes * As  a result,  there  are  some  variations  in  the  administra- 
tion of  training  applied  throughout ■ an  employee fs  career;  however,  the  basic  pattern 
for  the  Bell  Sy stein  is  similar  to  our  illustrative  case  described  here.  In  several 
locations  in  the  United  States*  the  large  cities  principally,  the  career  paths  are 
modified  because  of  the  high  specialization  in  craft  work,  because  of  management-labour 
organisation  agreement*  and  because  of  tradition. 

A SYSTEM’S  APPROACH  TO  TRAINING 

While  it's  apparent  that  career  paths  are  sometimes  complex  and  challenge 
management  with  responding  with  exact  and  timely  training,  the  Bell  System  has  used  a 
system's  approach  that  has  been  successful  for  many  years.  Contributing  to  this 
success  has  been  the  Bell  Systems  recognition  of  the  constantly  improving  methods  of 
education  and  the  increase  in  knowledge  of  the  instructor-trainee  process  and  our 
willingness  to  adopt  these  methods  as  they  evolve.  A measure  of  the  Bell  System 
success  is  the  excellent  telephone  service  furnished  to  its  customers  and  because  of 
the  long  history  of  excellent  service  * our  customers  are  quick  to  detect  flavrs  and 
impatient  for  them  to  be  corrected.  | 

The  major  elements  of  the  System's  approach  to  training  are  tjhe  following: 

1.  A known  entry  level  of  employees. 

2.  Training  the  foreman  to  plan  for  the  development  needs  of  his  employees. 

3.  A plan  for  classroom  training  which  includes  the  development  of  training 
courses  and  instructional  materials,  the  development  of  instructors,  the 
provision  of  adequate  classrooms  and  training  laboratories,  and  a classroom 
training  administration  plan  for  responding  to  the  foreman's  planned  needs. 

On-the-job  training  programme  that  includes  self-instructional  training 
packages. 

3.  Opportunities  for  self-development  through  correspondence  courses,  tuition 
aid  plans,  and  Company  library  services. 

6.  A plan  for  the  training  of  foremen * their  indoctrination,  their  continual 
technical  update,  their  instruction  in  job  administration  and  management 
development  to  prepare  them  for  their  future  in  the  Bell  System. 

7.  Constant  planning  for  the  many  new  training  courses  required  for  newly 
introduced  services  and  ever-increasing  technological  changes. 

6.  And  a plan  tnat  assures  th  ’ training  is  of  the  highest  quality,  is" effective, 
and  la  efficient. 

These  important  Ingredients  deserve  a more  complete  description  and  we  will 
enlarge  on  each. 
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EMPLOYEE  ENTRY  LEVEL 


The  entry  level  has  been  established  for  all  new  Bell  System  employees  with 
minimum  acceptable  scores  on  pre-employment  qualification  tests.  Training  courses  for 
new  employees  are  keyed  to  this  level  and  are  successful  in  inducting  the  new  employee 
and  making  him  productive  quickly.  We  have  significant  exceptions  today  where  new 
employees  are  not  tested  for  qualifications.  Those  not  tested  are  given  instruction 
in  basic  manual  skills  and  other  disciplines.  When  they  have  satisfactorily  reached 
the  level  required  by  the  qualification  tests  for  other  employees  they  are  then 
included  in  the  normal  training  activities. 

Entry  levels  in  most  training  courses  are  considered  to  be  important  and  certain 
prerequisite  skills  and  background  knowledge  are  specified  for  all  trainees.  If  the 
prerequisite  skills  are  in  doubt*  we  usually  preside  a prerequisite  test  to  determine 
if  the  trainee  meets  the  minimum  entrv  level. 

FOREMANS  ROLE  IN  hEVELOPHEMT  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Each  foreman  is  responsible  for  the  job  oriented  development  of  craft  employees 
reporting  to  him.  This  development  is  meant  to  fully  prepare  the  craftsman  for  the 
skills  required  for  his  job  and  develop  him  to  his  full  capability.  Since  many 
variances  in  work  content  exist,  as  well  as  differences  in  individuals,  the  foreman 
is  in  the  best  position  to  plan  an  orderly  development  of  those  individuals  reporting 
to  him.  He  is  provided  with  a training  administrative  guide  and  has  many  resources 
available . 

The  foreman  has  been  instructed  in  the  relationship  between  classroom  training , 
on**the-j  ..  training,  and  self-development.  For  example,  separate  training  classes  in 
training  centres  for  each  type  of  apparatus  would  require  more  classroom  training  than 
economically  feasible.  A philosophy  of  total  classroom  training  for  all  subjects 
weakens  the  initiative  of  craftsmen  and  foremen  to  develop  themselves.  However,  the 
complexity  of  present  day  equipment  eliminates  the  possibility  of  doing  all  training  on 
the  j$flT and.  the  possibility  of  employees  achieving  technical  and  administrative  com- 
petence through  self- development  activities  alone  is  remote.  The  development  programme 
of  each  individual  represents  a balance  between  classroom  training,  on— the- job  training 
and ' self-development* 

The  foreman  prepares  a development  portfolio  for  each  employee.  This  Portfolio 
inventories  the  job  skills  and  knowledge  requirements  for  the  enployee's  specific 
assignment.  In  some  instances  the  requirements  represent  only  skills  in  on?  jpecific 
job.  In  other  cases  the  requirements  are  a composite  of  several  craft  skills.  The 
portfolio  documents  the  employee's  present  capabilities  and  the  skills  be  brought 
the  Job.  For  example,  he  may  be  a graduate  of  a trade  school  or  acquired  communication 
experience  during  military  service.  The  foreman  compares  the  job  requirements  and  the 
employee  capabilities  and  determines  the  training  and  development  that  expand  the 
„employeeJ-a^oapabilities^-tfiLJBatch  the  job  requirements . The  foreman  now  Plans  the 
classroom  training*  that  portion  that  cannot  feasibly  be  done  on  the  job,  or  training 
that  is  more  effectively  and  economically  done  in  a classroom*  then  he  plans  the 
on-the-job  training.  Next,  he  places  an  order  on  the  training  centre  for  the  classroom 
training. 
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The  foreman  reviews  the  employee’s  progress  frequently  and  reviews  the  develop- 
ment portfolio.  As  training  or  aevelopment  occurs,  the  fo^-Man  enters  the  credit  in 
the  portfolio  records.  When  development  t^kea  place  through  o^-the-job  training  or 
self-development*  the  foreman  can  valid**  ce  It  by  administering  an  equivalency  test. 

The  responsibility  for  se^f-d.  both  Job  and  academically  oriented, 

clearly  lies  with  the  individual.  the  responsibility  of  the  foreman  to  encourage 

self -development  end  give  guidance  if  the  employee  seeks  It. 

CLASSROOM  TRAIHIHG  - TRAINING  C PURSES  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

Development  of  standard  training  courses  and  uniform  instructor  guides  for  use 
in  the  Bell  System  began  in  1960,  The  standard  training  paettages  use  the  drawings 
and  practices  the  trainee  normally  finds  at  the  job  location.  TL,e  Packages  contain 
all  text  material  relevant  to  the  training,  specify  the  apparatus  components  and 
standard  test  equipment,  and  include  the  instructor  guide  with  trainee  exercises.  The 
training  package  includes  a supplemental  short  training  "exercise  for  middle 
manag.ment. 

Development  of  a standard  training  course  begins  with  a careful  ■ tudy  and 

analysis  of  the  skills  required  to  perform  the  job.  The  objectives  of  the  training 

are  then  prepared*  stated  in  measurable  terms.  Criterion  tests  are  prepared  to  test 

* 

the  reaching  of  the  objectives  and  the  instruct!*  al  strategy  is  developed.  The 
in structivnal.  materials  are  written  &*--  assembled*  then  tested  for  validity  and 
relevance.  The  complete  course  is  then  field  trialleo  to  insurt  its  effectiveness. 
Instructional  material  includes  a variety  of  media  and  instructional  tactics  and  has 
Bell  System  policy  end  safe  working  methods  intermixed  with  the  technical  material. 
Instructional  materials  are  both  group  paced  and  individual  paced.  Programed 
instruction  is  also  used. 

The  training  resources  of  the  Bell  System  are  pooled  to  develop  standard 

L 

training  courses.  Some  are  developed  by  an  individual  Bell  Telephone  Company , and 
some  are  developed  by  a group  of  Bell  Telephone  Company  personnel  at  A.  T.  &"T. 

Company  Headquarters.  A *ew  courses  are  contracted  to  commercial# training  course 
firms.  All  teletypewriter  training  courses  are  prepared  by  Teletype  Corporation*  a 
subsidiary  of  Western  Elect "ic  ComPany.  ftecert  ' Western  Electric  began  the  prepara- 
tion of  training  ''curses  for  Electronic  Swit*.  *ng  Systems.  One  hunted  and  thirty  stan- 
dard Bell  System  training  packages  have  been  completed  to  date  F 1 thirty  new  courses 
are  under  preparation.  In  addition,  the  Bell  Telephone  Companies  ^ 'r>eparad  2*500 
other  training  courses  for  use  in  their  respective  Companies.  A key  point  to  mention 
again  is  that  all  courses  are  developed  to  meet  Bell  System  training  course  standards 
and  a classroom  instructor  trained  to  understand  these  standards  can  achieve  excell 
results  with  his  trainees, 

INSTRUCTOR  DEVELOPMENT 

The  classroom  instructors  play  a key  rcle  in  development  of  the  trainees 
attending  their  classes.  Under  training  conditions*  separated  from  the  normal  Job 
influences*  the  trainee  is  unusually  receptive  to  exercises  that  change  his  behaviour 
and  increase  his  skills  and  knowledge*  The  standards  of  the  classroom  become  the 

i 

standards  of  the  normal  job*  particularly  if  the  trainee’s  normal  foreman  reinforces 
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and  insiets^on  the  same  standards  when  the  trainee  returns  to  the  Job.  For  these 
reasons  the  classroom  in struct 02'  is  carefully  chosen  considering  his  overall  manage- 
ment ability,  interpersonal  skills,  technical  qualifications,  and  promotability 
rating. 

The  development  of  an  instructor  emphasizes  the  influential  aspect  of  his 

assignment  with  respect  to  trainees  in  classes , and  includes  Instruction  in  the 

■ 

instructor- trainee  transaction.  He  becomes  skilled  at  recognizing  the  factors 
influencing  learning  and  dealing  with  problem  learners  by  actual  practice  in  front  of 
television  car-'ras.  He  receives  practice  in  developing  training  objectives,  end 
practices  with  audio  and  visual  training  aids.  He  receives  practice  in  preparing  skill 
tests  and  written  tests,  and  learns  to  recognize  learner  oriented  instructional 
materials.  Wow  he  is  ready  to  prepare  for  instructing  his  first  class  on  a subject  in 
which  he  is  technically  qualified.  The  instructor’s  supervisor  will  monitor  portions 
of  his  first  class  closely  and  assist  the  instructor  in  correcting  his  weaknesses. 

After  instructing  classes  for  two  to  three  years  the  instructor  is  re-assigned 
to  a management  job  appropriate  for  his  qualifications* 


Classrooms  are  designed  for  four  to  ten  trainees  and  careful  consideration  is 
given  to  the  environment.  The  classrooms  are  not  sterile  but  also  they  are  not 
cluttered.  Distracting  influences  are  minimized,  work  tables  and  chairs  are  comfor- 
table, temperature  dnd  fresh  air  are  controlled , and  windows  ar-  shaded  to  limit 
light.  Intensity  of  overhead  light  is  30  to  40  foot  candles  and  these  lights,  along 
with  visual  aids,  can  be  remotely  controlled.  "Hands-on”  equipment  is  made  mobile 
unless  a permanent  installation  of  the  equipment  is  necessary  for  operational  purposes. 
In  the  latter  case,  permanent  ’’hands-on"  laboratories  ere  adjacent  to  classrooms  but 
separated  by  accord! an  folding  walls  to  eliminate  distractions.  ’’Hands-on"  training 
equipment  of  unusually  high  cost*  such  as  electronic  switching  systems,  is  provided 
at  central  locations  for  all  Bell  Telephone  Companies  to  sha* 


The  primary  role  of  training  centres  is  to  respond  to  the  foreman fs  requests 
for  training  for  craftsmen.  They  are  a resource  for  the  foreman  and  other  management 
in  providing  training  of  top  quality  and  classes  are  scheduled  to  occur  in  the  time 
frame  Planned  by  tlie  foreman.  Classrooms  are  provided,  hands-on  equipment  is  acquired, 
in  *ructors  are  developed,  classes  ara  planned  and  announced,  and  the  dozens  of  other 
details  are  co-ordinated  to  assure  that  the  classroom  experience  will  be  orderly  end 
effective  for  the  trainees.  Evaluations  of  each  craft  trainee  are  made  during  the 
training  and  returned  to  the  foreman.  The  foreman  is  encouraged  to  comment  on  any 
unsatisfactoi’y  element  and  these  comments  become  considerations  for  future  cherires. 


On-the-job  training  is  given  by  the  foreman  to  an  individual  craftsman  in  the 
actual  work  situation.  This  training  might  take  the  form  of  short  remedial  trairing 
for  an  observed  work  defect,*  or  be  a longer  planned  session  to  fit  into  tha  individual1  a 


CLASSROOMS  AMD  TRAINING  LABORATORIES 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  CLASSROOM  TRAINING  IN  TRAIN INO  CENTRES 


ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 


development  programme.  In  either  case  the  foi'eman  is  prepared  to  inc cruet  the 
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craftsman  effectively  with  -the  skills  acquired  in  training  early  in  his  foreman  career. 
These  skills  in  the  in struct or- trainee  transaction  are  adequate  for  this  situation  and 
further  enhance  the  foreman-craftsman  rapport.  Additionally,  the  foreman  establishes 
standards  for  quality  and  production  and  reinforces  his  own  technical  expertise. 

DPPORTt  WITTES  SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

As  we  stated  earlier , the  responsibility  for  self-development > either  Job  related, 
avocation  related,  or  academically  related,  clearly  lies  with  the  individual.  If  the 
employee  seeks  guidance  or  counsel,  the  foreman  encourages  his  participation  ip  the 
correspondence  learning  programmes  furnished  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Companies  without 
cost  to  the  employee,  or  encourages  the  employee  to  participate  m the  tuition  aid  jJ^an 
in  which  the  Companies  contribute  substantially  toward  the  employee's  costs.  The 
employee  Is  also  informed  of  the  textbook  loan  services  offered  by  the  Company 
sponsored  libraries. 

Plant  Department  employees  participate  heavily  in  correspondence  learning 
programmes.  The  curriculum  offered  ranges  from  elementary  mathematics  to  differential 
equations,  from  basic  electronic  ^h'jory  to  advanced  electronics,  from  reading  skills  to 
letter  writing,  and  also  includes  management  skills.  For  the  craftsman  there  is  nne 
restriction  “ he  cannot  enroll  in  a course  teaching  a skill  or  knowledge  related  to  a 
subject  needed  only  in  the  telephone  vocation.  This  restriction  satisfies  a require- 
ment of  labour  laws  in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  colleges  and  universities  id  the  United  States  offer  extension 
programmes  either  at  night  or  through  a satellite  campus.  For  the  employee  who  wishes 
to  continue  his  education  or  accrue  credits  toward  a degree,  the  Bell  Telephone 
Companies  contribute  towards  the  employee  costs,  sometimes  the  complete  cost.  The 
employee's  motivation  flay  be  to  gain  knowledge  not  available  in  Company  training  or  t0 
prepare  himself  for  an  administrative  role  in  Job  management,  0r  he  might  wish  to  keep 
his  learning  skills  sharp.  K«ny  employees  have  completed  work  necessary  for  degrees 
with  Company  -tuition  plan  financial  assistance. 

FOREMAN  TRAIN  IMG 

The  foreman  is  a “key”  member  of  management  and  can  only  manage  effectively  if 
he  is  thoroughly  trained  in  both  the  objectives  and  the  mechanics  of  his  specific  Job. 
Training  for  foremen  is  separated  into  four  categories,  (i)  Indoctrination,  (a)  Manage- 
ment Development,  (3)  Job  Administration,  and  (4)  Technical  Development. 

Ideally,  a new  foreman  begins  Indoctrination  training  the  first  day  of  his 
assignment.  This  one-time  activity  is  meant  to  familiarise  the  new  foreman  with  basic 
management  responsibilities  and  has  two  broad  objectives,  (l)  Instruct  the  new  foreman 
in  Company  policy,  procedures,  and  practices  regarding  organisation  structure, 
accident  prevention,  service  and  cost  objectives,  quality  standerds,  production  goals, 
labour  organisation  contract  matters.'  etc.,  (2)  Provide  an  exercise  that  results  in  the- 
transition  from  non-management  to  management  with  skills  to  work  through  other'1. 

At  this  time  the  foreman1 s supervisor  plans  his  future  development  in  the  three 
additional  development  areas.  Management  Development,  Job  Administration,  and  Tech- 
nical Development. 
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Management  Development  includes  initial  development  and  continuing  development* 
Initial  development  takes  pi act  within  a few  months  of  the  new  assignment.  The  fore- 
man gains  the  skill  of  instructing  a craftsman  on-the-job  and  he  is  instructed  in 
Initial  Supervisory  Training  to  identify  attitudes  and  behaviour  which  are  appropriate 
to  his  job  and  to  better  understand  his  effect  on  others  in  work  situations. 

Continuing  development  applies  to  those  skills  that  cap  be  mastered  over  a long  time 
period  and  require  practice  and  application  to  actual  job  situations. 

Job  Administration  training  provides  the  foreman  with  the  administrative  “tools" 
required  to  manage  his  assignment.  It  instructs  him  in  skills  to  analyse  job  situa- 
tions and  develop  detailed  administrative  plans  to  improve  operations.  For  example, 
a foreman  assigned  with  the  responsibility  of  ten  station  installers  is  instructed  in 
the  most  effective  methods  of  planning  and  managing  his  work  force  to  achieve  maximum 
quality  and  productivity,  consistent  with  furnishing  excellent  telephone  service. 

Technical  Development  is  often  required  of  a new  foreman  since  several  years 
may  have  elapsed  since  the  foreman  Performed  technical  work  in  the  job  area  he  will 
manage.  Foremen  are  expected  to  be  technically  proficient  in  the  jobs  their  People 
perform.  Among  reasons  for  this  is  the  need  for  on-the-job  training  for  craftsmen 
reporting  to  him.  Additionally*  the  foreman  establishes  clear-cut  technical  standards, 
as  well  as  Performance  standards  and  safety  standards,  and  must  recognize  deficiencies 
in  either  and  take  corrective  action. 

FLAMMING  FOP  FUTURE  TRAINING  COURSES 

•m 

Telephone  equipment  complexity  is  increasing  rapidly  despite  human  engineering 
techniques  employed  in  its  design.  This  results  in  increased  skill  requirements  and 
lengthens  training  time.  As  each  equipment  or  system  is  . .itially  planned,  we  too 
begin  to  plan  the  training  course  for  its  completion  simultaneous  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  equipment  in  service.  After  introduction  of  the  equipment  we  must  keep 
pace  with  the  design  changes  that  often  occur  after  a ft*  months  of  use  by  our  cus- 
tomers. Field  use  of  the  new  equipment  often  results  in  improved  maintenance  tech- 
niques and  operation  methods. 

TRAINING  PROGRAMME  EVALUATION 

An  important  element  of  the  system's  approach  to  training  is  the  plan  that 
measures  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  on-going  training  activities.  The  plan 
judges  the  middle  and  upper  management  commitment  and  identifies  training  roadblocks. 

It  identifies  deviations  from  acceptable  course  development  procedures  and  checks  the 
validity  of  course  objectives  and  criterion  tests*  It  determines  the  effectiveness  of 
Instructor  development  and  the  degree  of  failure  of  the  instructor  to  adhere  to 
accepted  instruction  standards.  It  reviews  the  administration  of  training  centres* 
the  methou*  of  establishing  class  volumes,  the  adequacy  of  numbers  of  classrooms, 
classroom  environment*  and  trainee  evaluation-  It  gauges  the  effectiveness  of  the 
’’hands-on"  laboratories  and  their  adequacy,  it  also  looks  at  the  procedure  established 
for  feedback  from  the  field  to  the  course  development  and  classroom  training  admini- 
strators. Obviously  we  have  not  mentioned  all  items  that  deserve  evaluation  but  the 
essential  aspects  are  listed  above. 
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CQHCLUSIQH 


The  cost  of  Plant  training  is  a major  economic  factor  in  the  operation  of  Bell 
Telephone  Companies.  These  costs  are  increasing  each  year  because  of  several  influences. 
Wages  have  increased , number  of  employees  have  increased,  force  loss  has  increased  in 
employee  groups  with  high  training  rates,  equipment  is  more  complex,  and  the  variety  of 
equipment  continues  to  grow.  We  have  heard  that  the  1960s  brought  an  explosion  in 
communication  technology  and  the  size  of  our  training  programme  substantiates  this! 
however,  the  1970s  will  bring  greater  challenge.  Our  continuing  dedication  to  the 
” systems1'  approach  to  training  will  result  in  a programme  within  our  economic  ability 
and  meet  the  challenge  of  greater  numbers  of  employees  and  greater  variety  in  needs. 

The  recent  emergence  of  Instructional  Technology (l)  shows  the  greatest  promise 
for  dramatic  improvement  in  our  training  programmes.  Instructional  materials  presently 
being  developed  through  use  of  Instructional  Technology  offer  significant  economies 
through  shortening  of  training  time,  through  the  trainee  being  made  productive  earlier 
in  his  assignment,  and  through  defect- free  work  with  the  resulting  trouble-free  tele- 
phone communication  service.  Combining  Instructional  Technology  with  the  modular  or 
building  block  concept  will  increase  flexibility  and  decrease  the  cost  of  updating 
existing  training  courses. 

In  the  past  the  Bell  Telephone  Companies  have  consistently  and  quickly  adopted 
the  improvements  in  training  methods  and  employee  development.  The  challenges  of  the 
next  decade  will  test  our  training  resources  and  responsiveness  to  the  utmost,  but  we 
are  confident  we  can  meet  the  need. 


{l)'"  The  Commission  on  Instructional  Techno 'ogy  reported  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  March  1970  as  follow. . "Instructional  Technology  can  be 
defined  in  two  ways.  In  its  more  familiar  sense,  it  means  the  media  bora  of 
the  communication  revolution  which  can  be  used  for  instructional  purposes 
alongside  the  teacher  (instructor),  textbook  (trainee  materials),  and  black- 
board (chalkboard)  ....  It  is  a systematic  way  of  designing,  carrying  out,  and 
evaluating  the  total  process  of  learning  and  teaching  in  terms  of  specific 
objectives  based  on  research  in  human  learning  and  communication,  and  employing 
a combination  of  human  and  non-human  resources  to  bring  about  more  effective 
instruction.  Hie  widespread  acceptance  and  application  ....  belongs  to  the 
future". 
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b:id  happiness  than  hi.-  c7rjlustien  and  fi'captmco  of  self# 
The  sci.f  concept  Is  a product  of  mony  experiences  end 
i-ifcflreetionc  with  a multitude  of  people  of  various  social* 
economic*  politics!  ar*d  hlererchel  levels#  included  are 
parents*  siblings*  relatives*  friends,  peer  groups t teach-* 
ers*  counselors*  and,  to  a lasaqr  extent*  individuals 
that  a person  interacts  with  infrequently  in  his  day  to 

day  living*  Undoubtedly  the  self  concept  evolves  out  of 

« 

ones  total  life  experiences* 

Many  studies  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  extent 
to  which  the  self  concept  Influences  vocational  choice  and 
achievement » Other  studies  have  been  concerned  with  estab- 
lishing the  person  or  group  of  persons  that  are  moat 
influential  In  effecting  the /choice* 

While  soma  studied  have  demonstrated  that  the  self 
concept  influences  vocational  choice  (Field*  1963 i Holland* 
iro3t  Korman*  1967 f Oslpow,  1966  & Stockin*  1964) 
studies  have  been  undertaken  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  self  concept  influences  the  level  of  educational 
aspiration  end  program  choicer-  "Thla^thehf  pro Vi dS3  ~ ~ 

h 
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lucrative  field  for  1 r*  *3 1 lectio:;. 

Problem 

The  vocations!,  technical  and  adult  schools  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  have  an  open  door  admission  policy 
that  permits  students  to  enroll  in  programs  of  their  choice** 
Among  other  things , these  schools  offer  one  year  diploma 
programs  and  two  year  associate  degree  programs*  Residents 
of  the  state  may  enroll  in  either  type  program  tuition 
free* 

Although  a freedom  of  choice  exists , aome  students 
select  programs  that  are  net  in  keeping  with  their  demon** 
st rated  abilities  as  indicated  by  high  school  achievement 
and  test  scores.  Often,  average  end  superior  students 
enroll  in  one  yeer  diploma  programs*  Many  of  them,  in 
addition  to  having  adequate  intellectual  capability,  have 

1 _ — ■ 

personal  charecterietics  and  attributes  thet  Justify  enroll- 
ment in  associate  degree  programs*  These  programs  are 
more  rigorous  and  prepare  the  student  for  more  lucrative 
job  opportunities* 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  self 
concepts  of  students  selecting  one  year  diploma  programs 
with  atudenta  selecting  two  year  aasociate  degree  programs* 

Review  of  the  Literature 

The  development  of  the  self  concept  is  a con- 
tinuing process  and  the  self  concept  st  any  given  time  is 
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the  culmination  of  ell  ones  life  experiences  up  to  that 
particular  time* 

In  their  fctudy  of  sixth  grade  students  Williams 
end  Cole  (3?68)  found  that  s positive  relationship  existed 
between  the  student  is  self  appraisal  and  his  academic 
achievement*  Coincident  with  this  they  found  that  there 
was  a marked  relationship  between  self  appraisal  and  peer 
appraisal*  They  contend  that  assessment  of  self  concept# 
in  the  school  situation#  ia  just  as  important  as  deter- 
mining IQ  or  level  of  achievement*  They  suggest  that 
since  academic  reinforcement  is  a factor  that  alters  the 

J 

self  concept  that  the  classroom  teacher  has  a responsi- 
bility for  enhancing  the  self  concept  of  the  student 
that  is  not  achieving*  The  implication  being  that  leek 
of  a positive  self  concept  inhibits  the  intellectual 
growth  and  development  of  the  child.  Paschal  {1966} 
noted  that  a positive  correlation  existed  between  ecedemio 
achievement  and  self  concept  in  all  areas  except  mathematics* 

Spivack  (1956)  used  a 132  item  check  list  to  deter- 
mine self  concept*  This  list  had  responses  that  were  both 
positive  snd  negative*  Characteristics  of  an  imagined 
person  were  described  end  the  students  were  required  to 
respond  with#  * that a Ilka  me# " "thats  not  like  mert  or  *7*rt 
Spivack  found  that  the  aelf  accepting  individual  respects 
himself#  lives  very  oomfortably  with  himself#  recognises 
his  wishes#  fears#  emotional  tendencies  and  generally  likes 
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himself*  The  person  with  a poor  self  concept  was  found 
to  vLjw  himself  in  a derogatory  way,  lacked  confidence 
end  fait  that  ot tiers  viewed  him  in  the  same  manner » The 
self  view  not  only  affected  academic  performance  and 

achievement  but  determined  level  of  aspiration* 

> 

Since  parents  exert  a great  deal  of  influence  on 
vocational  choice  It  logically  follows  that  their  impact 
on  self  and  level  .-f  aspiration  must  also  be  profound* 
Anderson  (I960)  found  that  persona  or  groups  influence 
occupational  selection  in  the  following  order;  parents, 
peers,  friends,  teachers  and  counselors*  The  Importance 
of  parents  In  the  selection  was  further  emphaeised  by 
Msrr  in  1960#  She  found  that  students  that  could  relate 
to  e father,  or  father  substitute,  could  make  more  positive 
vocational  choices  than  students  that  could  not  Identify 
with  the  role  model*  She  found  evidence  that  those  with* 
out  the  model  were  confused  and  bad  difficulty  In  making 

s choice*  

Schutz  and  Bloc her  (1961)  were  Interested  In 
testing  the  level  of  vocational  choice  in  relation  to  the 
self  concept*  In  addition  to  using  the  Occupation  Level 
scale  (ol)  of  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  (SVIB) 
they  aleo  employed  a check  list  that  they  bed  developed* 

'j  q * 

r 

J 

Their  findings  .suggest  that  self  evaluation,  or  self  con-* 

t 

cept,  can  be  measured  indirectly  by  a scale  of  occupational 

\ 

content  such  as  the  OL  of  the  SVIB*  Uhdoubtedly  there  is 
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some  correlation  between  the  choice  of  occupational  levc.1 
and  self  concept  but*  in  this  investigators  opinion*  merely 
determining  occupational  level  does  not  logically  justify 
concluding  what  a persons  sdlf  concept  is*  It  merely 
relates  to  the  vocational  self  concept  which  is  e part 
of  the  tot si  seif  concept.  AS  Givena  (1961)  says*  *self 
evaluation  is  related  to  vocational  choice11,  the  choice 
la  not  necessarily  a reflection  of  self  appraisal* 

Some  researchers  have  criticised  the  use  of  inven- 
tories end  questionnaires  to  determine  self  concept. 

Paschal  (i960)  notes  that  the  validity  of  these  inventories 

■r 

Is  quite  lows  Nevertheless,  he  concedes  that  even  though 
these  measurement  tools  merely  result  in  what  he  cells 
a a elf  report  they  do  in  feet  give  some  indication*  of  the 
self  concept.  Combs  (1963)  used  63  children  in  his  study 
and  found  that  the  self  report  is  rarely  identical  to  the 
self  concept*  Caplin  (1960)  agrees  that  self  reports 
provide,  some  insights  about  a person  but  he  cautions 

\ 

against  taking  the  report  at  face  value*  This  was  also 
noted  by  Holland  and  Luts  (I960  . their  study  of  the 

predictive  value  of  a student a choice  in  vocation*  They 
noted  that  the  expressed*  or  verbalised  occupational  choice 
was  a more  valid  predictor  of  occupational  selection  than 
the  choice  Indicated  by  the  Vocational  Preferenoe  Inventory* 
Based  on  the  results  of  their  study  they  concluded  that 
the  use  of  Inventories  could  be  abandoned  for  freshman 
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3tudonts  except  those  that  are  undecided  and  fail  to 
verbalize  a choice* 

While  the  limitations  of  current  inventories  are 
manifest  It  is  not  practical  to  substitute  personal  inter- 
views and  extensive  observation  to  ascertain  self  concept 
for  large  groups*  For  this  reason  currently  available 
instruments  roust  be  used  keeping  in  mind  their  limit  at  i dels 

Method 

Students  enrolled  at  Kenosha  Technical  Institute 
(KTl)  In  Kenosha*  Wisconsin  were  used  in  this  study*  The 
sample  consisted  of  all  first  year  students  enrolled  in 
Auto  Tune-Body  (AT~1)>  Machine  Tool  Operations  (MT-1)* 

Fluid  Power  Maintenance  (FP-1)*  end  Clerk  Typist  (CS-l) 
diploma  programs  and  all  first  year  students  enrolled  in 
Automotive  Technology  (AT-2)*  Mechanical  Technology  (MT-2)* 
Fluid  Power  Technology  (FF-2)*  and  Secretarial  Science 
(CS-2)  associate  degree  programs* 

Diploma  and  associate  degree  programs  were  con- 
sidered comparable  if  the  course  content  wsa  similar*  The 
distinction  between  diploma  and  associate  degree  programs 
being  that  the  material  covered  in  the  associate  degree 
programs  wes  broader  in  scope  ^nd  more  comprehensive  than 
that  contained  in  diploma  programs*  Thus  AT-1  Js  com- 
parable to  AT-2*  MF-1  is  comparable  to  PEP-2  etc* 

The  counseling  form  of  the  Tennessee  Self  Concept 
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3cale  (T3CS)*  (Fitts*  1965)  »as  udministerod  to  &13  student? 
present  on  April  6*  7*  find  8*  ^970*  To  assure  equl valance 
<jf  directions  the  name  person  administered  all  scales* 

An  ? teat  for  simple  nain  effects  was  made  for 
each  i c*le  of  the  TSCf.  For  sn  interpretation  of  simple 
effects  refer  to  pages  174-178  of  Winer  (1962)*  In 
instances  where  there  were  significant  rosin  effects  Duncan* a 
a posteriori  multiple  :'ange  test  for  multiple  comparison 
was  used  to  determine  which  specific  means  differed 
significantly*  Tne  *05 'level  of  significance  used 
as  a basis  for  rejecting  t1  r null  hypoth»**is* 

Results 

Taile  1 shows  the  number  (n)  of  students  from  esch 
group*  the  means  iX)  and  standard  deviation  (sd)  by  group 

4 

for  ths  Physical  Self  scale*  This  construct  has  to  dc 
with  how  the  individual  views  his  body*  state  of  health* 
phys'-al  appearance  and  skills*  Table  2 reflects  Lhe 
simple  main  effects*  sum  of  squares  (S31*  degrees  of 
freedom  (df)  and  F ratio  on  the  Physical  self  scale* 


Insert  Tables  1 and  2 about  here 


The  mean  score  achisve  ‘ by  atudonta  from  FP-2 
d-ffered  significantly  from  the  mean  achieved  b/  arsons 


o 

ERIC 

L^rr^r. 


enrolled  in  FP“1*  In  addition  ths  P?-2  scores  were 

5413 


Neither 


8 


significantly  different  from  those  achieved  by  persrns 
enrolled  in  AT-2  and  MT-2*  The  FP~2  mean  scores  '/ere 
lowei*  than  the  naeuns  of  their  counterparts 

Tables  p snd  4#  5 and  6,  and  7 end  8 show  means, 
SD,  $S,  df » and  F ratios  for  Moral  Ethical  Self,  Personal 
Self,  and  Family  Self  in  that  order-  There  were  no  sig~ 

A- 

nxfiosnt  differences  between  the  various  groups* 


Insert  Tables  3,  4*  5*  £>,  7,  and  8 about  here 


Table  9 gives  the  meana  and  Sf>  for  the  Social  Self 

I 

scale- 

Insert  Table  9 about  here 


Social  Self  is  a description  of  the  self  as 
perceived  by  the  individual  in  relation  to  other  persons » 
In  general  it  reflects  the  personas  sense  of  adequacy  and 
worth  in  his  social  Interaction  with  society* 

Table  10  indicates  that  there  was  a significant 
difference  In  the  way  the  FP-2  group  perceived  itself 
compared  to  the  group*.  Mean  scores  of  the  FP-2 

group  were  statistically  lower  than  the  mean  scores  of 
the  FP-1  group* 


Insert  Table  10  about  here 


Mean  and  SD  scores  for  Identity  are  contained  In 

4 

Table  11*  This  score  ig  made  up  of  *what  L am*  items* 

It  is  s description  of  the  self  as  the  individual  perceives 
himself* 


Insert  ?able  11  about  here 


Table  12  shows  that  there  wag  a significant  dlf- 

r 

ference  in  the  way  the  FP-2  group  perceived  itself  in 
relation  to  the  FP-1  group  and  in  relation  to  the  other 
three  associate  degreo  groups*'  The  difference  between 
che  FP**2  and  P?-l  group  was  significant  at  the  *01  level 
whereas  the  difference  between  associate  degree  groups 
was  signiiicant  at  fche~»t.'v  level*  In  both  cases  the  FP-2 

T 

mean  scores  were  lower  than  those  of  their  counterparts* 


Insert  Table  12.  about  here 

m 

mm  m -Hi  m-  wm  tm  >■  m-  h v*  m-  h fe* 

s 

Tables  13  and  14  summarise  data  on  the  Self  Sat** 
isfection  sc&le*  There  was  no  significant  differences 
between  the  various  groups* 


Insert  Tables  13  and  14  about  here 
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tfoans  one  3D  on  the  Behavior  settle  are  con  telnet 
in  Table  l5* 


Insert  Table  15  about  here 

Thin  scale  measures  the  individual's  perception 
or  hi a own  behavior*  The  score  comeg  from  items  that  soy 
wThls  is  whst  I don  and  ffthls  is  the  way  I set** 

Table  16  shows  that  there  was  a perceived  dif- 
ference in  behavior  patterns  between  FF-2.and  FP-1  students 

/■  J 

As  with  the  other  scales  the  mean  sc:  re  for  the  FP-2  . v 
group  was  the  lessor* 


Insert  Table  16  about  hers 

— — -T  * ^ 

The  tot si * or  P score*  is  the  moat  important  score 

I 

in  the  TSCSo  Persons  that  score  high  generally  have  ~s 
high  level  of  self  esteem*  like  themselves*,  believe  they 
are  socially  adequate*  have  confidence  in  their  decision 
making  ability*  and  generally  act  accordingly*  Those 
that  3coro  low  may  be  anxious « depressed*  and  view  them- 
selves as  unworthy  per  sons  gee*  Ho  an  end  st>  e cores  on  the 
Total*  or  p scale*  are  reflected  in  Table  17* 


Insert  Table  17  about  here 
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Table  18  contains  statistical  data  about  the 
Total,  or  P scores  As  with  so roe  of  the  other  scales  the 
FP-2  group  scored  significantly  lower  than  their  FP-1 
counterparts*  There  were  no  other  significant  differences* 

Insert  Teble  13  about  here 


Discussion 

Results  of  the  sti'dy  show  that1  scores  achieved 
by  the  FP~2  group  were  statistically  lower  than  scores 
achieved  by  their  FP**1  counterparts  and  several  of  the 
associate  degree  groups  on  five  scales  of  the  TSCS*  While 
the  results  suggest  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  on 

these  scslos  is  warranted  the  investigator  la  reluctant 

✓ 

to  reach  any  fins  conclusions  .or  make  predictions  uased 

on  them*  This  la  especially  true  since  there  were  no 

* 

differences  indicated  between  diploma  end  degree  groups 
overall  or  within  the  categories*  Further,  there  are 
several  other  equally  tenable  reasons  that  coulo  explain 
the  alfferences* 

* 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  difference  results  from 
a type  one  or  sampling  error*  Furthermore,  in  retrospect, 
it  Is  noted  that  the  study  had  several  limitations  or 
shortcomings*  Paramount  was  the  fact  that  the  scale  was 
administered  during  the  second  semester  in  lieu  of  prior 
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to  the  start  of  classes*  In  conjunction  with  this  It  is 
reasonable  to  hypothesise  thet  the  self  concept  of  students 
enrolled  In  a Meaningful  educational  experience  could 
have  been  Materially  changed#  from  first  to  second  semester# 
and  that  persons  thet  had  e poor  self  concept  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  may  have  dropped  out  prior  to  second 
semester  Thus#  While  differences. may  t\ave  existed  at 
the  outset  of  training  they  may  have  been  eradicated  by  ^ 
the  training  and  dropouts* 

Williams  and  Cole  (1968)#  and  other  researchers# 
have  suggested  that  academics  reinforcement  does  In  fact 
alter  the  self  concept*  In  regard  to  this  since  positive 
academic  reinforcement  enhances  the  self  concept  it 
logically  follows  that  the  converse  could  have  had  a 
debilitating  effect*  Ih  conduction  with  the  latter  It  Is 
plausible  that  persons  who  were  enrolled  in  the  FP-2 
program#  by  being  exposed  to  a different  Instructional 
staff#  may  have  had  their  self  concepts  materially  altered 
In  a negative  way*  Another  possibility  Is  that  the 
instructional  staff  may  have  created  a type  of  anxiety 
that  caused  students  with  a high  self  concept  Ini  ially 
to  drop  out  ultimately  resulting  in  * selective  retention* 
Since  tho  limitations  of  the  study  are  apparent 
and  because  It  Is  still  desirable  to  ha?e  Information 
concerning  the  comparative  self  concepts  of  diploma  and 
associate  degree  groups#  for  both  practical  snj  intellectual 
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reasons*  it  is  both  necessary  and  desirable  to  replicate 
the  study*  Ideally  the  study  should  be  undertaken*  and 
the  scale  should  be  administered*  prior  to  the  start  of 
classes*  Additional  information  relevant  to  how  self 
concepts  ere  modified  as  a result  of  the  educational 
experience  could  be  obtained  by  administering  the  scale 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  semester*  m effect  this 
would  he  pre  and  post  testing* 


/ 


1 
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TABLE  1 

Mean  and  standard  deviation  within  groups  on  the  TSC3r 

Physical  Self 

IM*U 1 V- 


GROUP 

N 

X 

3D 

AT-1 

21 

67.24 

9.48 

AT  "2 

21 

72.80 

6.53 

MT-1 

6 

67.33 

10.19 

tfr  a 

18 

69.28 

5-48 

FP-1 

14 

70.07 

6.92 

FP-2 

14 

64.29 

8.73 

CS-l 

12 

68.75  ' 

7.91 

C3-2 

17 

67.53 

6.38 

GRAND  MEAN  68*67 

1 

TABLE  2 

Simple  main  effects  of  variance 

on  the  T3CS 

Physical  Self 

SOURCE 

SS 

df 

F Ratio 

AT-l*  AT*2 

206.08 

1 

3*573 

MT-1 , MP-2 

25*05 

1 

0*434 

FP-1,  FF-2 

222.21 

1 

3*852 

CS-1 » CS-2 

9.91 

1 

0*172 

Columns  Diploma 

71.58 

3 

0.414 

Columns  Associate 

Degree  503*08 

3 

2.908 

Within  Cell  Error 

6632.38 

115 

Totals 

7208.18 

122 

*<.05 
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TABLE  3 

Mean  and  standard  deviation  within  Groups  on  the  TSCS : 

Morsl  Ethical  Self 


GROUP 

N 

X 

sn 

AT-l 

21 

64* 1 4 

8.08 

AT  “2 

21 

68*05 

8.80 

J5T-1 

6 

66*33 

5.16 

WT-2 

18 

6q.*94 

7.14. 

FP-1 

14 

69*57 

6.78 

PP“2 

14 

64*21 

7.16 

cs-i 

12 

69.08 

8.39 

CS“2 

17 

68*  06 

6.33 

GRAND  MEAN  66*68 

TABLE  4 

- 

Simple  mein  effects  of  variance 

on  the  TSCS 

* 

ft 

Moral  Ethical  Self 

SOURCE 

S3 

df 

F Ratio 

AT-1,  AT- 2 

101,25 

1 

1.771 

MSI,  MT-2 

12.76 

1 

0.223 

FP-1*  FP-2 

I90I52 

1 

3.332 

CS-lt  CS-2 

6.90 

1 

0.121 

Columns  Diploma 

255.66 

3 

1.4-91 

Columns  Associate 

Degree  163.80 

3 

0.955 

Within  Cell  Error 

6573.75 

11$ 

Totals 

701&.73 

'«  i ^ * ■ J 

122 
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TABLE  5 

deviation  -within  groups  cr>  the 
Personal  Self 

TSCS! 

GROUP 

N 

X 

SD 

AT-1 

21 

64.26 

6.83 

AT- 2 

21 

67.43 

6*69 

MT-1 

6 

65-33 

5*7? 

MT-2 

18 

66.00 

4*91 

PP-1 

14 

65.93 

So39 

FP-2 

14 

62.07 

5*80 

CS-1 

12 

63.83 

8*61 

CS~2 

17 

62.86 

6*16 

GRAND  MEAN  64*82 

\ 

TABLF  6 

Simple  main  e 

iffects  of  variance 

on  the  TSCS 

Personal  Self 

SOURCE 

3S 

df 

F Ratio 

AT-1,  AT"*2 

65.56 

1 

1.299 

MU-1 , MT-2 

2.96 

1 

9*585 

FP-1*  FP-2 

96.76 

1 

1.957 

CS-1*  CS-2 

5.97 

1 

0.118 

Columns  Diploma 

36.67 

3 

0-242 

Columns  Associate 

Degree  256.44 

3 

1.694 

Within  Cell  Error 

5804.25 

n5 

Totals 

6099.13 

122 
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TABLE  7 


Mean  and 

standard  devirtion  within 

Family  Self 

groups  or.  the 

1 M v * 

GROUP 

N 

X 

ST) 

AT-1 

21 

. 6k. 36 

10.74 

at- a 

21 

68.33 

9.34 

HT-1 

6 

68.83 

9.30 

rcr-2 

18 

66.16 

6.71 

FP-1 

14 

70.36 

9.15 

FP-2 

14 

64-07 

7.22 

CS-1 

12 

69.50 

9.09 

CS-2 

17 

67.29 

9.72 

GRAND  MEAN  6?*l6 


TABLE  8 

Simple  mein  effects  of  variance  on  the  TSCSi 

Family  Self 


SOURCE 

SS 

df 

F Ratio 

AT-l > aT-2 

00.19 

1 

■01977 

MI-1,  MT-2 

47.15 

1 

0.57$ 

FF~1*  FP— 2 

262.30 

1 

3.197 

CS-1*  CS-2 

32.32 

1 

0.394 

Columns  Diploma 

236.53 

3 

0.961 

Columns  Associate  Degree 

132.73 

3 ' 

0.539 

Within  Cell  Error 

9435.44 

11$ 

Total a 

9903.45 

122 
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TABLE  U 

Mean  and  standard  deviation  within  groups  on  the  TSCSr 

Identity 


GRC'JP 

N 

X 

SD 

AT-1 

21 

118.48 

12.49 

AT- 2 

21 

123.57 

9.26 

MINI 

6 

123.17 

6.05 

MT-2 

18 

122.61 

6.62 

FP~I 

14  ' 

125.50 

7.30 

FP-2 

lk 

113.50 

12.13 

CS-l 

12 

124.97 

11.06 

CS-2 

GRAND  ffiAN  121.99 

17 

12)4..  76 

6.70 

TABLE  12 

Simple  main  effects  of  variance 

Identity 

<? 

on  the 

TSCS 

h 

SOURCE 

ss 

df 

F Ratio 

AT-1,  AT-*2 

172.30 

1 

1.809 

MT-1,  MT-2 

2.02 

1 

0.021 

FP-1,  FP-2 

956.06 

1 

10.038** 

C3-1 , CS-2 

0.05 

1 

0.000 

Columns  Diploma 

392.50 

3 

1.374 

Columns  Associate 

Degree  1057.41 

3 

3.701* 

Within  Cell  Error 

. 10953.00 

115 

Tct ala 

12491.65 

122 

*P<.05 

**F<.01 
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TABUS  13 

I- 

Mean  and  standard  deviation  within  groups  on  the  TSCS; 

Self  Satisfaction 


GROUP 

IT 

X 

sn 

AT-1 

21 

fbi,40 

16.05 

AT*  2 

21 

107*95 

•13.86 

MT-1 

6 

99*33 

19.39 

1> 

102*39 

10.91 

PP-1 

14 

105,21 

13.64 

FP-2 

14 

100,00 

10.50 

CS-1 

12 

102,50 

17.44 

C3~2 

17 

100,24 

14*15 

GRAND  MEAN  102,80 

TABLE  14 

Simple  mein  effects  of  variance 

on  the  T3CS 

Self  Satisfaction 

SOURCE 

S3 

df 

F Ratio 

AT-1,  AT-2 
* 

270.44 

1 

1.374 

MT-1*  KtC-2 

61.90 

1 

0.306 

FP-1,  FP-2 

100.51 

1 

N 0.391 

CS-1,  CS-2 

34.00 

1 

0.160 

Columns  Diploma 

230.03 

3' 

0.392 

Columns  Associate  Degree  54&*03 
Within  Cell  Error  2 3 298 #00 

mi* 


3 

115 

122 


Totals 
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Mean  and)  standard  deviation  within  groups  on  the  T3C3; 


Behsvic** 


GROUP 

N 

X 

SD 

AT-1 

ft- 

a 

104..  05 

14.25 

AT-2 

21 

112.19 

12.87 

tfT-1 

6 

111.33 

9.  IB 

MT-2 

13 

108.56 

8.86 

PP-1 

14 

112.07 

13.95 

PP-2 

14 

102.36 

9.52 

CS-1 

12 

109.50 

11.39 

CS-2 

17 

107.24 

10.99 

GRAND  MEAN  100*1$ 


TABLE  16 

Simple  main  effects  of  variance  on  the^TSCS 

Behavior 


SOURCE 

SS  ^ 

df 

P Ratio 

AT-l.  AT-2 

440.17 

1 

3.125 

HP-1,  MT-2 

51.25 

1 

0.364 

FP-1,  FP-2 

626.53 

1 

4Ji4B* 

CS-1*  CS-2 

34.08 

1 

0.242 

Columns  Diploma 

524.30 

3 

1*241 

Columns  Aasociate 

Degree  659.57 

3 

1.561 

Vi  thin  Cell  Error 

16197.00 

11$ 

Tot ala 

17452.65 

122 
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Mean  and  standard  deviation  within  groups  on  .the  TSCSr 

. Total 


► 

GROUP 

N 

t 

3D 

AT-1 

21 

324.00 

38.69 

AT -2 

21 

343.67 

31.30 

rar-i 

6 

333.83 

28.36 

MT-2 

16 

333.56 

19.73 

PP-1 

14 

343^50 

31.19 

FP-2 

14 

315.86 

28.21 

CS-1 

12 

336.67 

36.J6 

CS-2 

17 

332.24 

28.29 

GRAC'D  MEAN  332*90 

ft 

TABLE  18 

Simple  main  elf act a of  variance  on  the  T3CS 

Total 


SOURCE 

ss 

df 

F Ratio 

AT-1,  AT -2 

2567.74 

1 

2.676 

NT-1,  MT-2 

0.00 

1 

0.000 

PP-1,  PP-2 

5073.25 

1 

5. 287' 

CS-1,  CS-2 

130.30 

1 

0.136 

Columns  Diploma 

2608.41 

3 

0.906 

Columns  Associate 

Degree  5274*91 

3 

1.832 

Within  Cell  Error 

UO3S2.OO 

115 

Totals 

118502.5° 

122 
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vocational  education.  The  17  meabers  of  the 
advisory  committee  represent  the  various 
areas  affecting  this  aspect  of  the  education 
process.  This  booklet  presents  information 
concerning  the  role  of  ibe  Council  and  a 
profile  of  each  of  its  oembers*  (JS) 
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Evaluation 


Report— FT  1970. 


Worth  Carolina  State  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education*  Raleigh. 

HF  AVIUBIE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

PUB  DATE  - Aug?0  I7p- 

DESCRIPTOFS  - ^VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  *STATE 
PBOGRABSI  *PROGRA«  EVALUATION J PROGRAH 
PL  AWNING;  ADVISORY  CON  HITT  BE  5!  ANNUAl  REPORTS 
IDENTIFIERS  - NORTH  CAROLINA 

ABSTRACT  - This  annual  report  by  the  Advisory 
Council  vith  the  help  of  The  Center  for 
occupational  Education  at  Worth  Carolina 
University*  evaluates  North  Carolina's 
program  for  vocational  education  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  The  report  lists  16 
recommendations  in  six  areas;  (1)  priorities* 
{2)  interagency  coordination  and  data 
collection  in  human  resources  development, 

(3)  effects  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  upon  State  efforts*  (4) 
effectiveness  in  serving  the  people  and  their 
needs,  (5)  consideration  of  employment 
opportunities  when  providing  vocational 
programs*  and  16)  other  factors  affecting 
vocational  education  opportunities.  (BH) 
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Worth  Carolina 


ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT  - FY  1970 


State  Advisory  Counci  I on  Vocational  Education 


US.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION  h WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  SEEN  REPRO- 
DUCED EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  PERSON  OR  ORGAMZATlON  ORJG 
INATING  IT  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  QftN 
IONS  STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY 
REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  Of  £00 
CATION  PC  TiON  OR  POLICY 


Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


August,  1970 


SUMMARY  STATEMEJT/RECOMMENOAT IONS 


The  Fiscal  Year  1970  Annual  Evaluation  Report  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  was  drafted  by  the  Counci i 
staff  and  personnel  of  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education  at  North 
Carolina  State  University-  It  was  reviewed  and  revised  by  the  Evaluation 
and  Special  Studies  Committee  of  the  Council  and  other  appropriate  persons, 
and  submitted  to  the  Council  for  review,  revision,  and  adoption  Some  of 
the  f i ndi ngs/conc lus ions  are  in  areas  for  which  objective  data  were  not 
sys+emati ca Ny  collected.  Other  data  had  not  been  analyzed  in  the  State 
agencies  in  time  for  this  evaluation.  Therefore,  the  FY  70  Annual 
Evaluation  Report  is  somewhat  more  subjective  than  we  would  wish.  We 
believe,  however,  that  our  findings  and  recommendations  are  appropriate. 

We  believe  also  that  implementation  of  these  recommendations  would  lead 
to  improved  vocational  education  opportunities  in  the  State  and  to 
methods  for  more  objectively  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  programs, 
services,  and  activities. 

Recommendations 

1,  That  either  the  State  Plan  be  organized  so  as  to  display  goats, 
objectives,  and  priorities  in  an  interrelated  fashion,  or  that  the  State 
agency  do  so  in  a separate  document, 

2,  That  objectives  be  stated  in  terms  of  output  measures,  or  be 
written  so  as  to  show  input-output  relationships 

3,  That  the  (Department  of  Community  Colleges  continue  to  study  its 
resource  allocation  formula  to  assure  that  it  reflects  those  factors 
assuring  equality  of  opportunity  for  occupational  education  programs  as 
well  as  demands  of  the  labor  market, 
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4,  That  long-range  plans  +or  program  enrollment  and  output  be  supported 
by  a coordinated  plan  for  pj'eservice  and  insert  ce  education  of  Professional 
personnel,  so  that  program  redirection  and  expansion  efforts  wi \\  be  sTaffed 
by  properly  Prepared  personnel. 

5,  That  the  State  9oard  of  Education  move  towards  rewarding  efficiency, 
and  effectiveness,  and  indicate  priorities  through  modifications  of  its 
resource  allocation  formulas,  both  to  local  agencies  and  to  institutions 
preparing  professional  personnel. 

6,  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  initiate  a major  effort  to  annual  iy 
collect,  analyze,  and  publish  data  interrelating  public  and  private  programs  of 
vocational  education. 

7-  That  the  1 7 Planning  areas  recent iy  designated  by  the  Governor  be 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  its  agencies  for  planning  and 
reporting  Purposes. 

8.  That  the  state  agencies  deveioo  a long-range  Plan  for  state- level 
management,  research,  evaluation,  exemplary  programs,  teacher  education, 
cooperative  programs,  and  comprehensive  planning  in  order  to  assure  effective 
leadership  to  local  educational  agencies  in  the  implementation  of  their 
long-range  Plans. 

9.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  develop  and  implement  a system 
which  will  yield  current  and  continuing  Information  on  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  its  programs  of  occupational  education  in  terms  of  target 
groups  of  People,  target  geographical  areas,  outputs  from  the  system,  and 
outcomes  {interaction  between  outputs  and  the  work  force). 
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10*  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopt  and  fund  a Master  Plan 

■-H 

for  the  Evaluation  of  Occupational  Education  in  North  Carolina,  and  that 
the  Plan  include  provisions  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  Board’s 
agencies  * 

II*  That  sufficient  agency  resources  be  acquired  and  devoted  to 
developing  and  Implementing  a method  for  comparing  program  enrollments  and 
output  to  present  and  projected  job  opportunities,  by  six-digit  OE  codes. 

12.  That  continuing  efforts  to  articulate  general  and  occupational 
education  at  all  levels  in  the  State  be  encouraged  by  financial  support. 

13.  That  the  development  and  wide  distribution  of  a manual  explaining 
the  admi n f strat i on  of  occupational  education  in  the  secondary  schools  be 
given  high  priority  In  FY  71;  the  manual  should  include  appropriate  State 
Board  policies  and  administrative  procedures  used  in  the  state  agency. 

14.  That  strong  emphasis  be  given  to  assuring  that  comprehensive 
vocational  education  opportunities  be  made  available  for  all  students  in 
secondary  schools. 

15.  That  when  major  redirections  of  programs  and/or  resources  are  to 
be  made,  strong  efforts  for  communicating  i impending  changes  should  be  made  as 
early  and  effectively  as  possible  to  assure  adequate  planning  by  local 
educational  agencies. 

16.  That  the  percentage  of  state  support  for  secondary  occupational 
education  programs  be  adjusted  as  rapidly  as  possible  In  a manner  which  will 
encourage  program  expansion. 
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Goa  I I : Evaluation  should  focus  on  the  State  goafs  and  priorities  set 

forth  in  the  State  Plan. 

a.  items  Evaluated:  An  analysis  of  program  emphases,  vocational 

education  objectives,  target  populations,  and  target  areas. 

b.  Findings/Conclusions:  We  found  it  difficult  to  make  an 
accurate  evaluation  of  this  area  because  of  limited  data  for  some  of  the 
objectives  * the  fact  that  objectives  required  only  input  data,  and 
because  some  of  the  goals  and  areas  of  emphasis  were  not  supported  with 
measurable  objectives.  The  format  of  the  plan  does  not  interrelate 

-J 

goals,  objectives  and  priorities  in  an  organized  way. 

In  some  areas,  we  found  accomplishment  of  the  State  goals  and 

objectives  substantial.  These  included  emphases  on  occupational 

orientation  and  exploration  programs,  the  begining  of  articulation 

efforts  st  all  levels,  and  emphasis  on  consumer  and  homemaking  education 

programs  at  the  secondary  level.  Substantial  progress  was  made  in 

working  with  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  populations  in  terms  of 

persons  served  (particularly  at  the  secondary  level  5 and  in  the  search 

for  more  effective  ways  of  serving  these  groups.  Whl le  the  objectives 

set  forth  in  the  State  Plan  were  completely  met  in  regard  to  public 

service  occupations,  we  believe  the  objectives  were  grossly  unneaiistic. 

■? 

We  find  the  new  resource  allocation  formula  (for  secondary  programs) 
and  its  application  to  next  year’s  allotments  a very  positive  step  In 
overcoming  past  inequities.  Although  six  of  the  larger  urban  areas 
enroll  only  approximately  of  the  state's  K - 12  students,  local 
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educational  agencies  In  these  areas  win  receive  slightly  more  than 
5056  of  the  allotment  for  additiona1  teachers.  Similarly,  9 local 
educational  agencies  in  areas  with  severe  unemo  I oymen  t rates  will 
receive  approximately  4Q£  of  the  additional  set-aside  allotments. 

However,  a substantial  increase  *n  appropriations  for  occupational 
education  is  needed  to  fuhy  ooerat tonal  i ze  the  formula  at  the  levoi 
of  need  in  the  State. 

At  neither  the  secondary  nor  the  Oost-secondary  levei  does  the  Srate 
resource  allocation  formula  provide  differentials  for  high-cost  or  high- 
isk  Programs.  This  severely  limits  the  flexibility  of  local  adml ni s+ra+ors 
to  meet  the  needs  of  people.  Similarly,  neither  formula  regards  efficiency 
or  effectiveness. 

We  found  ho  evidence  that  the  State  has  aoolied  any  Federal  vocational 
education  resources  to  narrowing  the  guidance  counse forest udent  ratios. 

This  narrowing  Is  essential  to  implement ing  a full  program  of  student 
personnel  services  to  serve  as  a basis  for  sound  decision-making  concerning 
vocational  education  opportunities.  There  is  a need  to  develop  profiles 
of  characteristics  of  students  entering  secondary  and  post-secondary 
occupational  programs  to  insure  that  curricula  are  appropriate  to  their 
needs  and  capacities. 

While  the  goals  for  research  were  oniy  partial ly  accomp I i sned,  there 
were  indicators  of  th,r  promise  for  strong  research  programs  in  the 
future . 

We  found  excellent  summer  workshops  and  institutes  for  limited  nuntoers 
of  teachers  and  counselors  during  the  year  under  review.  We  believe  these 
should  be  expanded  to  include  a larger  population.  We  believe  that  as 
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programs  of  occupational  education  expand  and  new  priorities  are  developed 
there  should  be  a corresponding  increase  in  supoort  for  professional 
development  programs.  We  further  beneve  that  a coordinared  plan  for 
retraining  persons  given  new  teach ir.g  assignments  should  be  Implsmemed. 

c.  Recommendat i ons ‘ -i  That  either  the  StaTe  Plan  be  organized  so 
as  to  displaV  goals,  objectives,  and  priorities  in  an  interrelated  fashion, 
or  thal  the  state  agency  do  so  in  a separate  document. 

2)  That  objectives  be  stated  in  terms  of  output  measures,  or  be 
written  so  as  to  show  inpor-outpul  re lationsh -ps . 

3)  That  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  continue  to  study  ■ ts 
resource  allocation  formula  to  assure  that  it  reflects  those  factors 
assuring  equal i ty  of  opportunity  for  occupational  education  programs 

as  well  as  demands  of  the  labor  market. 

4)  Thar  long-rmge  plans  for  program  enrol  I merit  and  output  be 
supported  by  a coordinated  plan  tor  preservice  and  inservice  educat'on 
of  professional  nersonnei,  so  that  program  redirection  and  expansion 
efforts  will  be  staffed  by  properly  prepared  personnel. 

5)  That  the  Si  ate  Board  of  Education  move  towards  rewarding  efficiency, 
and  effectiveness,  and  indicate  priorities  through  modifications  cf  its 
resource  allocation  formulas;  both  to  local  agencies  and  to  institutions 
preparing  professional  personnel. 
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Goal  2:  Evaluation  sr.a  ook  . nto  a-1  park's  of  human  resource  development 

m the  Stats* 

b.  items  Eva.uateo:  Evaluation  m this  area  (for  fiscal  year  i970) 

was  limited  to  i1'  determining  whether  data  concerning  non-public  vocational 
education  programs  b&inq  ope^aiea  in  the  State  ^ere  being  collected  and 
analyzed  and  (2)  examining  tne  extent  ot  coordination  between  the  state 
education  agencies  ahd  other  state  agencies. 

b.  Fi  nd<  nas/Conc  [ us  i ar^ : l;i&  four.d  ~hat  some  data  on  non-public 

programs  were  being  cr  iected  by  various  stare  agencies,  but  not  accumulated 
and  analyzed  Dy  the  Division  ot  Occupations,  Education  nor  the  Department 

of  Community  Colleges  for  their  effects  on  pub!  *c  programs, 

We  find  the  need  to r mo^e  effect,  ve  coordination  between  State 
Employment  Security  Comtoi ssion  per sonne1  end  state  staff  in  occupational 
education  in  providing  planning  i nlormation*  appropj-!  ate  for  educators. 

c,  Feccmmen da t ions : 6>  ■ at  the  State  Board  of  Education  initiate 

§ 

a major  effrrt  to  annually  co: .ect,  ana'^ze,  ? d publish  data  i n ter  re  f at  i ng 

public  end  private  programs  of  vocational  education* 

7)  That  the  17  planning  areas  recently  designated  by  the  Gove i.  or 
be  adopted  by  me  State  Boa^d  of  Education  and  its  as^cies  for  planning 
and  reporting  purposes. 


o 

ERiC 
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Goal 


A 


3 : Evaluation  should  focus  upon  the  effects  The  Vocational  Education  s' 

Amendments  of  1968  ted  upon  the  State  in  the  year  under  review. 


a,  I terns  Evaluated:  A limited  review  of  the  Vocational  Education 

Amendments  of  4 966  and  a comparison  with  major  thrusts  of  the  State  Board's 
agencies. 

k 

b.  Findi ngs/Conc I usi ons : We  find  a positive  relationshio  developing 

j 

between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Advisory  Counci I on 
Vocational  Education. 

We  find  a positive  move  to  a more  equitable  distribution  of  occupa- 
tional  education  resources  taking  into  account  manpower  needs  and  job 

Et 

opportu" i t i es,  vocational  education  needs,  excess  costs,  and  relative 
ability  to  pay.  We  encourage  the  further  development  and  refinement 
of  the  data  base  supporting  each  of  the  four  factors. 

We  find  an  increased  empVasis  on  research  and  evaluation  evidenced 
by  action  of  the  State  Board  in  assuring  the  continuation  of  the  Occupa- 
tional  Research  Unit,  We  would  encourage  a more  substantial  funding  level 
for  research  activity,  and  consideration  of  allocating  some  research  money 
+0  local  institutions  and  units  for  the  conduct  of  practical  management' 
oriented  projects, 

I 

We  find  evidence  of  activity  in  the  area  ot  exemplary  p-oqrams 
and  projects*  especially  those  dealing  with  occupational  orientation  and 
exploration. 

The  State  has  no  plans  to  develop  residential  'ocational  education 
schools,  thus  there  has  been  no  activity  in  this  area.  The  lack  of 
residential  schools  restrict'  attendance  at  post-secondary  institutions, 
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especially  oy  some  potential  students  who  are  without  private  transporta+i 
and  by  some  potential  students  who  wish  to  enroll  in  curricula  not  cftered 
in  institutions  within  commuting  distance  of  their  home. 

There  was  considerable  planning  done  at  the  post-secondary  level  to 
implement  the  emphasis  of  the  Amendments  on  expanding  cooperative 
programs  and  work-study  programs , but  iittle  activity  due  to  the  lateness 
of  funding. 

We  find  little  expansion  of  pre-service  vocational  teacher  education 
programs  or  of  counselor  education  programs.  There  was  substantial 
activity  in  the  area  of  in-service  programs  and  graduate  level  programs. 

With  assistance  from  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education,  the 
Division  of  Occupational  Education  produced  and  implemented  a new  format 
for  local  planning,  which  emphasized  the  key  points  in  the  1968  Amendments 
Concurrently,  the  Department  of  Community  Col  leges  contracted  for  the 
development  of  a statewide  long-range  plan  for  post-secondary  programs, 
with  the  intention  of  involving  all  local  Institutions  in  the  planning 
effort  In  FY  71.  Doth  these  efforts  are  highly  commendable. 

c.  fleconffien dat I on : 8)  That  the  state  rgencles  develop  a long-range 

plan  for  state- level  management,  research,  evaluation,  exemplary  programs, 
teacher  education,  cooperative  programs,  and  comprehensive  planning  in 
order  to  assure  effective  leadership  to  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  Implementation  of  their  long-range  plans. 
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Goa  I 4 ; * Evaluation  should  focus  upon  the  effect i vsness  with  which  the 
people  and  their  needs  are  served. 

We  dtd  not  find  data  in  the  State  agencies  which  would  allow  us  to 

1 u 

i 

* evaluate  this  goal  for  FY  70. 

Recommendation:  9)  That  the  State  f3oard'o,f  Education  develop  and 

— I 

implement  a system  which  will  yield  current  and  continuing-  Information 

on  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  its  programs  of  occupational 

J r«  ■ 

education  in  terms  of  target  groups  of  people,  target  geographical 
areas,  outputs  from  the  system*  and  outcomes  (Interaction  between  outputs 

and  the  work  force).  v‘ 

# ] 

10)  That  the  State  Board  of  Educat  on  adopt  and  fund  a Master 

Plan  for  the  Evaluation  of  Occupational  Education  in  North  Carolina, 

■b  ^ 

Cc 

and  that  the  Plan  include  provisions  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  ' 
of  the  Board’s  aQoncles. 
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Goa  I 5 : Evaluation  should  consider  the  employment  opportgn I t i es  within 

the  State  and  the  vocational  education  services. provided  to  meet  =■ 
these  opportunities. y 

a.  Items  Evaluated:  The  basic  item  evaluated  was  the  relationship 

> 

between  manpower  projections  developed  by  the  Research  Triangle  Institute 
and  occupational  education  enroi i men t' data  reported  by  Office  of  Education 
codes . 

■ j 

j 

/ ’ 

b.  Findings/^nclusions : We  found  s j_arge  Imbalance  between,  manpower 

projections  by  occupational  groups  and  occupational  education  program 
enrol Iments,  with  enrol  I men t' shortages  ir  the  areas  of  health  occupations, 
(excluding  practical  nursing)*  food  service  occupations,  and  protective 
service  occupations.1 

i 1 

At  the  present  time  the  State  agencies  are  not  comparing  projected 

t 

job  opportunities  with  program  output. 

' . 4 ^ 

c.  Recommendation:  II)  That  sufficient  agency  resources  be  acquired 

i—  ■ 

and  devoted  to  developing  and  Implementing  a method  for  comparing  program 
enrollments  and  output  to  p rest  it  and  projected  job  opportunities,  by  six** 
digit  OE  codes. 
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Goa  I 6 : Evaluation  should  foc*js  tip  on  other  factors  affecting  the  avail  a 


bfllty,  quality,  and  quantity  of  vocational  education  opportunities. 

. a*.  Items  Evaluated:  These  included  the  Image  of  vocational 

education,  the  availability  of  accessible  comprehensive  programs,  and 
the  morale  of  teachers,  administrative,  and  supervisory  personnel. 


b.  Findings/Conclusions:  The  State  is  to  be  commended  for 

its  initiation  of  middle  grades  programs  in  occupational  education; 
and  for  involving  general  educators  ih  the  Implementation  of  this 
program.  We  support  expansion  of  the  .middle  grades  program. 

In  the  minds  of  many  people  vocational  education  (I)  was'Tand 

^ V 

* 

stilt  Is  associated  with  training  for  I over- 1 eve  I jobs,  (2)  was  designed 
only  for  the  person  who  would  not  pursue  a baccalaureate  degree,  and 
(3)  lacked  the  quality,  rigor,  and  respectability  of  academic  programs. 

We  found  that  comprehensive  programs  {three  or  more  fields)  of 

vocational  education  were  stllJ  not  available  to  students  in  41  £ of 

r r 0 

the  secondary  schools. 

At  the  secondary  level  we  found  evidence  of  low  morale  of 
vocat i on a I teachers,  centering  on  the  Issues  of  man-months .allocations 
and  reorgan  I zat 1 on  of  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education.  The 
concerns  were  reflected  in  fears  concerning  possible  negative  effects 
on  local  occupational  education  programs  allowed  by  these  changes. 

There  is  evidence  that  many  programs  in  the  universities  for  training 

/ 

■ / 

educational  administrators  either  Ignore  the  existence  of  occupational 
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education  or ’devote  less  time  to  it  than  is  needed  to  develop  a sufficient 
understanding  of  it. 

•j 

c.  Recommendations : 12)  That  continuing  efforts  to  articulate 

general  and  occupational  education  at  all  levels  in  the  State  be 

' -r 

encouraged  with  financial  support. 

13)  That  the  development  and  wide  distribution  of  a manual  exp.laintng 
the  administration  of  occupational  education  in  the  secondary  schools 

be  given  high  priority  in  FY  71;  the  manual  should  include  appropriate 
State  Board  policies  and  admin i strati ve  procedures  used  in  the  state 
agency. 

14)  That  strong  emphasis  be  given  to  assuring  that  comprehensive 
vocational  education. opportunities  be  made  ayai lable  for  ail  students 
In  secondary  schools. 

15)  That  when  major  redirections  of  programs  and/or  resources  are 
to  be  made,  strong  efforts  for  communication  intending  change?  should 

be  made  as  early  and  elective ly  as  possible  to  assure  adequate  planning 
by  local  educational  agencTlig'. 

J6)  That  they  percentage  of  state  support  for  secondary  occupational 
education  programs  be  adjusted  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  a manner  which 
will  encourage  program  expansion.  / 


\ 


/ 
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TO:  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  National  Advisory  Council 

on  Vocational  Education 

l 

We  re  commend : 

t*  That  the  date  for  submission  of  the  annual  evaluation  reports  of 
State  Advisory  Councils  on  vocational  Education  to  the  Commissioner  and  the 
National  Advisory  Council  be  not  earlier  than  December  I following  the 
end  o f ftie  fiscal  year  under  review. 


2.  That  the  Commissioner  and  +he  National  Advisory  Council  urge 
Congress  to  provide  full  funding  for  vocational  education  and  to  provide 
early  funding  for  all  educational  program^. 




> 


ERJC 


PROPOSED  EVALUATION  FOCUS  FOR  FY  71 


In  looking  ahead  to  Its  FY  71  evaluation*  the  Advisory  Council  expects 

■3 

to  make  a closer  examination  of  Goal  Area  4.  It  would  like  to  examine  data 

■ .* 

showtng  the  output  of  programs,  and  outcome  data  showing  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  in  meeting  the  needs  of  target  groups  end  geographical  areas,  and 
in  Improving  the  match  between  job  qppor+Un  J 1 1 es  and  program  coiap  let  ions. 

The  Council  encourages  the  use  of  trend  lines  covering  fiscal  year  1967-71 

V1  \ 

to  graphical ty  show  program  red  i rect  i on  _ach  i evements . 

A second  area  the  Advisory  Council  expects  to  examine  more  closely 
Is  that  of  program  comprehensiveness.  At  the^eoondary  Jevel,  this  refers 
to  the  number  of  occupational  fields  available  to  any  given  student  In 
the  state.  A+  the  pos  ^secondary  level,  this  refers  to  the  distribution 
of  enrollment  of  full-time  students  between  college  parallel*  technical, 

V 

and  vocational  curricula,  and  to  the  number  of  fields  available  to  any  given 

I 

student,  in  any  institution. 

* 

* 

In  addition,  evidence  will  be  sought/to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
each  of  the  sixteen  commendations  in  this  report  was  accepted  and 

j- 

Imp  lamented. 
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First;  Annual  Report  of  the  Arizona  State 
Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education. 

Arizona  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational 
Education,  Phoenix.  Office  of  flanpouer 
Planning, 

HF  AVAILABLE  EH  VT-SHTC  SET. 

PUB  UATE  - 1 OCt70  79p* 

DESCRIPTORS  - *PROGBAH  EVALUATION: 

*VOCATIOHAL  EDUCATION?  *EDUCATIONAL 
AD  EX  HI  STB  AT  ION « *AD¥IS0H1  COHflITTSBS;  * ANNUAL 
REPORTS;  EDUCATIONAL  HEEDS*  STUDENT  NEEDS l 
RESEARCH  NEEDS;  BANPOKER  NEEDS;  ADULT 
EDUCATION;  PRO  GRAS  COSTS)  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION)  EVALUATION  CRITERIA;  POPULATION 
TRENDS  , 

'ABSTRACT  “ In  accordance  vith  the  Vocational 
Education  Anendients  of  1968,  the  Arizona 
State  Advisory  Council  prepared  this  first 
--  annual  report  concerning  vocational  education 
in  the  state.  Based  on  an  analysis  and 
evaluation -of  vocational  prograas,  the 
Council  suggests  that  state  agencies  can 
bring  about  major  innovations  In  the 
manage  sent  of,  the  schools  to  make  the* 
educational  experience  more  relevant.  The 
Council  goes  on  to  sake  18  recommendations 
directed  primarily  to  the  “administrative 
functions  of  xisting  state  agencies.  Data 
supporting  the  recommendations  ace  included 
in  the  report.  tJS) 
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Office  of  Manpower  planning 

1810  West  Adams  Street 
PHOENfX  ARIZONA  85007 
<b02>  a? i.») 2 1 

October  1,  1970 


td 

State  Advu*'  -y  Council  ^ 
For 

Vocational  Education 

* F,  R,  ViHEU 

' EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 


t. 


Arizona  State  Boird  of  Education 
Dr.  Howard  C.  Seymour,  President 
Suite  165,  State  Capitol  Building 
Fhoetiix,  Arizona  85007  ■ 


Gentlemen : 

' i"  i 

In  accordance  with  the  provisicas  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  19^8,  the  Arizona  State  A.^Isoty  Council  for  Vocati  ~nal  / 
Education  respectfully  submits  this  First  Annual  Report. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  provide  for,  and.  the 
national  Advisory  Cou^il  for  Vocational  Education  recommends.,  the 
use  of  professional  services  in  the  analysis  a.\d  evaluation  of  the 
programs;  services,  and  activities  of  Vocational  Education  in  Arizona. 

"i 

In  keeping  with  these  provisions,  the  Arizona  State  A<frlsoly 
Council  for  Vocational  Education  engaged  the  servi  '■  > of  ’letti  C.  Goldwasser, 
an  economist,  to  make  this  First  Annual  Repo rt * 

H 

Seven  copies  of  the  report  are  Submitted  for  your  transmittal  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  - 


Respectfully, 


Arizona  Statrt  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational  Education 

\ 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The. quality  of  education  in  Arizona  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
government  — the  Governor , the  legislature , the  Superintendent  of  Pub-* 
lie  Instruction,  and  the  state  Board  of  Education. 

i, 

The  time  has  come  to  fine1  ways  of  offering  a comprehensive  pro- 

. 7 

gram  of  vocational  education  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Arizona, 

-■  h 

The  State  Advisory  Council  tor  Vocational  Education  suggests  that 

■F-  1 

State  agencies  can  bring  about  major  innovations  in  the  management  ob- 
jectives of  the  schools  to  educational  experience  more-  relevant  to 

a ■« 

the  needs  of  the  youth,  of  Arizona. 

i 

i 

Effective  vocational  education  is  more  inclusive  than  simply,  train- 
ing  for  job  skills.  It' also  develops  abilities,  understandings,  attitudes, 
work  habits,  and  appreciations  which  contribute  to  a satisfying  and  pro- 

■h 

ductiye  life,  * 

* In  view  of  the  above  statements,  the  State  Advisory  Council  for 

VcQational  Education  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

!■ 

r 

1*  That  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  and  the 

planning  and  research  staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  in-* 

•* 

slruction  work  with  the  Arizona  State  Employment  Service 
research  staff  in  establishing  a universe  of  need  that  is  tai- 
lored to  the  requirements  of  communities  of  the  State  and  de- 
fined areas,  yet  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  patterns  emerging 
in  the  State  and  national  labor  market*  It  must  also  reflect 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  businesses" and  Industries  and 
the  flow  of  workers  to  and  from  the  State  or  area  labor  mar- 
kets. 


2,  Cooperative  education  programs  should  be  expanded  and  de- 
veloped with  consideration  to  the  universe  of  need  as  recom- 

\ . ' 

mended  in  Item  1.  This  is  comparatively  easy  to  do  with  a 
rising  economy.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  planning 
during  the  declining  economy  as  well  as  the  stabilized  economy. 

3,  That  every  secondary  school  develop  a worli  of  work  orientation 

i 

> and  placement  program  coordlnatively  with  the  business  and 
■ , \ 

industrial  community  and  the  Arizona  State  Employment  Ser- 
vice to  assure  that  trained  peopleware  available  to  meet  em- 
ploy  me  nt  demands.  This  is  needed  to  help  develop  an  under- 
standing on  the  part  of 'students  of  the  relationship  between 

academic  work  and  life  in  the  world  of  work. 

■ 

4,  That  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  continue'  to 
improve  its  data  gathering  systeii  relative  to  the  placement  of 
graduates  and  also  information  regarding  the  retention  in  em- 
ploymsnt  of  graduates  in  the  fields  in  which  they  received  vo- 
cational training. ' 

5,  That  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  continue  in 

* 

its  effort  tQ  formulate  some  system  toward  uniform  cost  ac- 

h 

counting.  - ■ r 

6,  That  the  disadvantaged  be  brought  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
vocational  education  programs  with  its  existing. facilities  which 
would  eliminate  the  duplication  of  effort  evident  In  many  pro- 
grams; concurrently  then  vocational  education  programs  must 

A _ 

strive  for  more  relevancy  to  meet  the  changing  attitudes  of 
those  they  are  to  educate. 

7,  That  available  federal  funds  be  used  in  established  institutions 
such  as  public  schools  * private  schools*  and  businesses  and 
industries  rather  than  duplicate  similar  training  facilities. 

3.  That  the  state  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  the  planning 
and  research  staff  of  the  Department  of  public  Instruction,  and 
the  State  Office  of  Manpower  Planning  conduct  a cost  comparison 


Wo 
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survey  between  the  public  schools,  manpower  programs,  and 
private  training  institutions. 

That  the  State  Board  of  Education  urge  the  universities  to  deve-  - 
lop  a plan  for  professional  development  related  to  vocational 

i 1 ^ 

education.  It  should  provide  in-service  training  for  those  cur- 
rently employed  and  a long-range  program  for  increasing  leader- 
ship capabilities,  especially  in  guidance  and  counseling  patterns. 

a . „ * 

That  a public  relations  program  be  inaugurated  to  improve  the 
Image  of  vocational  education,  expand  the  philosophy  of  voca- 
tional  education,  and  to  attract  and  retain  ^students  to  the  pro- 
grams. 

' ’ i 

That,  wherever  possible  parents  be  included  in  the  make-up  of 

■*  " i 

•a  r T 

the1  membership  of  committees,  advisory  councils,  boards,  etc. 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  Arizona 

* * 

State  Employment  Service  take  steps  to  contact  top  management 
in  business  and  industry  relative  to  cooperative  education,  ser- 

* ' fr  1 

vices  which  the  departments  can  provide,  and  establish  a re- 
lationship conducive  to  the  acceptance  of  graduates  from  voca- 

p- 

tional  training  programs.  c , 

That  the  St&te  Department  of  Vocational  Education, with  the 

c 1 

Arizona  State  Employment  Service  maintain  a close  liaison 
with  top  management  of  business  and  industry  relative  to  chang- 

F 

ing  job  requirements  based, on  new  contracts,  retraining  of 

^ r, 

personnel,  improved  methods  of  production,  and  the  changing 

status  of  the  art  of  the  various  trades  and  processes  and  tech- 
nology. ^ _ 

That  existing  training  facilities  be  available  the  year  around 
for  vocational  education  so  that  graduates  become  available  to- 
meet  the. needs  of  business  and  industry,  just  as  private  train- 
ing  institutions  do.  * 


15.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  exercise  its  leadership  to 

i 

establish  a definite  commitment  from  secondary  schools  to 
expand  from  the  college  preparatory  to  career  cluster  cur- 
ricula, so  that  career  preparation  management  becomes  an 
objective  of  the  secondary  schools. 

16.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  exercisers*  Leadership  at 
the  elementary  school  level  In  developing  attitudes  and.orien- 

* ' tation  tj&ward  vocational  education.  (Suggested  reading,  the 

Wyoming  Model,  which  includes^  program  from  kindergarten 

' i 

through  the  twelfth  grade. ) 

17.  Thay the  State1  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Department  of 
Vocational  Education  make  a dedicated  effort  to  retain  every 
plnential  dropout  and  to  reenroll  previous  dropouts. 

18.  /That  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  the  State 

Board  of  Education,  and  die  State  Advis  ary  -Council  for  Voca- 
tional Education  maintain  continuous  surveillance  as  a means 

of  establishing  and  continuing  quality  control  In  Vocational 

+ % * 

Education.  This  becomes  very  important  in  consideration  of 
the  evaluation  of  the  programs  as  related  toacereditationby 
appropriate  accrediting  agencies  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of 

Education.  ■ . * ' ' 

& 

The  State  Advisory  Council  wishes  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fhet  that  the  above  recommendations  are  directed  primarily  to  die  ad  mini- 

1 “ f 

strative  functions  of  existing  State  agencies  rather  than  to  proposed  legis- 
lation, The  Advisory  Council  will  however,  at  the  appropriate  time,  make 

* 

suggestions  for  preparing  legislation. 

The  State  Advisory  Council  believes,  as  a result  of  the  findings  of 
the  First  Annual  Report  that  many  vehicles  in  existing  State  agencies  are 

* H 

not  being  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  programs,  services,  and 

■■  ^ + 

activities  of  Vocational  Education;  that  better  coordination  of  the  existing 


agencies  will  help  produce  a more  effective  program  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion; and  finally  that  a working  relationship  between  the  State  Department 

i 

of  Vocational  Education  and  the  State  agencies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
business  community  and  industry  on  the  -other  Is  mandatory  rtin  order  to  “ 
give  full  meaning  to  the  program  of  Vocational  Education* 
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SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


It  has  been  impossible,  because  of  lack  of  data,  to  cover  each 
topic  systematically  and  In  comparable  detail  in  this  report;  as  a result 
it  has  been  equally  Impossible  ttrlay  out  a meaningful  summary  topic  by 
topic-  This  summary  is  instead  a general  assessment  of  vocational 
education  in  Arizona,  and  includes  the  most  important  recommendations 
specified  in  the  text 

H one  "were  to  go  through  the  FY  1970  program  objectives  item  by 
item,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  had  been  reached,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  say  "Data  not  available Ir  (at  least  at  this  point  In  time)  for 
most  of  them*'  Yet  in  general,  the  State rs  vocational  education  system 
came  close  to  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  FY  1970  plan,  as  modified 
by  the  shift  to  FY  1971  plan  objectives.  A major  constraint  underlying 
both  the  FY  1970  and  the  7Y  1971  plans  is  lack  of  a definitive  agreement 
on  the  proper  alms  of  vocational  education  and  its  relation  to  other  man- 
power programs.  The  vocational  programs  and  other  training  programs 
are  all  subject  to  CAMPS  review,  particularly  to  establish  linkages,  but 
the  establishment  of  priorities  is  largely  dictated  by  the  availability  of 
funds  (particularly  Federal  funds),  and  not  by  a conscious  decision  that  it 
is  more  Important  to  train  one  client  group  than  another, 

* 

There  are  three  other  major  constraints  on  achievement  of  vocar 
tional  education  goals.  One  concerns  the  demand  for  completors  of 
vocational  education  programs,  which  is  difficult  to  project  and  requires 
more  flexibility  In  shifting  programs  than  the  vocational  education  struc- 
ture presently  permits.  The  second  results  from  the  population  disper- 
sion within  the  State,  the  autonomy  of  local  school  districts,  and  the 
inability  of  sparsely  populated  and/or  depressed  areas  to  support  diver- 
sified vocational  programs,  problems  with  which  the  vocational  educatipn 
department  has  been  wrestling.  And  the  third  results  from  the  lack  of 
data  to  appraise  the  validity  and  success  of  the  programs.  Development 
of  Internal  computerized  reporting  systems  is  well-advanced  in  Arizona 
(which  appears  to  lead  other  states  In  this  regard)*  and  most  of  (he 
statistical  information  required  by  the  U.  S,  Office  of  Education  is 
already  available  and  will  require  relatively  little  reprogramming. 
Adequate  data  on  occupational  demand,  on  universe  of  need  for  vocational 
education  (which  ties  in  with  the  need  for  agreement  on  the  aims  of 
vocational  education),  and  on  follow-up,  require  much  work  over  the  next 
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few  years*  For  cost-benefit  or  cost-effectiveness  analysis*  cost  data  by 
program  and  by  type  of  service  {e.g.*  counseling)  are  also  urgently 
needed* 


The  following  major  recommendations  follow  the  order  of  the  text 
of  this  report.  These  are  either  in  addition  to*  or  emphasize*  the  sub- 
jects covered  in  the  FY  1971  plan*  the  objectives  of  which  are  all*  in  a 
sense*  recommendations*  and  do  not  require  duplication  here. 

L A 

I*  General  aims  of  vocational  education*  Guidelines  and  definitions 
are  needed  on  such  questions  as: 

a.  Who  should  get  vocational  education? 

b.  What  is  the  universe  of  needs  for  vocational  education? 


The  active  cooperation  of  the  business  community*  private  educa- 
tional institution^  and  the  labor  organizations,  as  we  11  as  the 
assistance  of  the  Office  of  Education*  should  be  sought  in  establish- 
ing basic  objectives* 


n* 


Methods  of  estimating  manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities  require 
further  development*  and  means  of  making  the  vocational  education 
system  more  quickly  responsive  to  labor  market  changes  must  also 
be  developed.  Maximum  use  should  be  made  of  the  CAMPS  mecha- 
nism to  accomplish  this  and  also  to  prevent  duplication  of  other 
training  programs*  The  business  community  should  be  enlisted* 


HI*  The  geographic  dispersiomof  Arizona's  population  and  its  industrial 
structure  require  the  further  development  of  multi -district  secondary 
vocational  education  centers*  as  part  of  a comprehensive  program 
in  existing  school  facilities  in  order  to  provide  vocational  program 
choice  to  students  without  undue  strain  on  the  financial  resources  of 
the  individual  school  districts.  Job  development,  career  guidance 
and  use  of  /the  Statewide  job  information  system  should  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  planning  and  activities  of  such  multi -schools.  The 
business  community  should  kctively  participate  in  order  to^ assure 
that  enroliees  learn  really  saleable  skills* 

K 

IV.  industrial  arts  and  home  economics  programs  in  elementary  and.  ' 
middle  schools  should  be  mq de  the  vehicle  for  pre vocational  educa- 
tion purposes*  This  implies^  much  closer  working  relationship 
between  the  Vocational  Education  Staff  and  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Divisions  than  presently  exists* 


V.  The  State  should  take  prompt  legislative  action  to  provide  free  text- 
books and  supplies  to  all  secondary  sti  lentfl.  In  the  inter  im*  'they 
should  be  made  available*  on  loan  if  necessary*  to  all  disadvantaged 
students.  Modest  stipends  should  also  be  considered  if  needed  to 
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keep  children  of  poor  families  in  school*  Work  study  or  coopera- 
tive education  programs  (as  well  as  NYC  in-school)  could  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  * 

. ^ 

VI.  Female  students  should  be  encouraged  to  move  into  a wider  range 
of  occupational  programs. 

VII*  The  research  program  needs  drastic  overhaul*  Research  priorities 
*need  early  definition,  and  research  must  be  made  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  ?f  the  Vocational  Education  Department  and  the  Advisory 
Council. 

VIII.  Cooperative  education  should  be  expanded  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
opportunity  permits. 

IX.  Expansion  of  career  or  vocational  guidance*  separated  from  general 
guidance*  is  recommended.  Experimentation  with  three -man 
circuit -riding  counseling  teams*  including  a general  guidance  coun- 
selor* a college  preparatory  counselor,  and  a vocational  counselor, 
io  serve  several  schools  and/or  school  districts*  is  suggested  in 
lieu  of  attaching  a single  do-lt-all  counselor  to  each  school.  Stan- 
dards for  certification  of  career  counselors  should  be  established. 

X*  Arizona's  routine  evaluations  of  its  vocational  education  activities 
are  under  constant  scrutiny  and  improvement*  and  as  frequent  as  . 
resources  permit.  However*  program  evaluation*  in  the  sense  of 
examining  the  basic  goals  and  objectives  of  vocational  education* 
and  the  State rs  success  in  meeting  them*  exists  only  on  the  most 
informal  level.  In  particular*  lack  of  adequate  data  make  cost- 
benefit  and  cost-effectiveness  analysis  impossible*  While  the  kind 
of  evaluation  required  by  the  Office  of  Education  does  not  require 
^ITHna^r^view*  Arizona  is  sufficiently  ahead  of  other  states  in 
collecting  r e le vantinf or  01 ation  that  it  should  begin  to  develop  such 
evaluations  and theinstruments  necessary  for  it. 

XI.  Data  for  evaluation  are  late  or  lacking?  The  lateness  is  the  result 
of  the  set  of  deadlines  imposed  by  the  Office  of  Education*  which 
should  be  changed  before  next  yearfs  reports  are  undertaken.  Re- 
ports (except  for  follow-up)  should  continue  to  be  due  hy  October  1* 
with  follow-up  due  hy  December  1*  but  the  evaluation  should  not  be 
required  before  January  1.  Further,  there  is  great  duplication  as 
14  well  as  the  accumulation  of  large  stacks  of  paper*  in  the  preparation 
of  (a)  the  current  year  plan*  (b)  the  Statistical  report  forms*  (c)  the 
descriptive  report*  (d)  the  evaluation*  and  (e)  the  next-year  plan* 

OE  should  review  its  reporting  requirements  to  minimize  this  burden 
to  the  states. 
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Any  evaluation  of  a social  program  should  obviously  focus  on  the' 

extent  to  which  the  program  goals  have  been  achieved-  Unfortunately* 
the  program  goals  for  Arizona’s  vocationsTeducation  programs  for  FY 
1970  were  established  In  such  haste,  in  order  to  meet  unrealistic  dead- 
lines* and  under  such  changing  ground, rules*  as  continuaUy  revised  by 
the  U*  S.  Ofhce  of  Education*  (that  they  represent  a paper  tpken  of  intent.  _ 
They  were  unrealistic  to  begin  with*,  and  they  were  presented  in  terms  for 
which  no  adequate  statistical  measures  exist.  * ' — 

w -HP 

■j  "i 

These  defects  in  the  FY  1970  State  Plan  were  recognized  at  the 
outset  both  by  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government}  - Consequently*  the 
program  began  at  once  to'  movediiJhe^jlirectlon  of  the  kinds  of  goald 
established  lit  the  FY  1971  program*  and  It  is  In  part  these  latter  goals— 
traced  back  tc  FY1969  and  FY  1970— which  will  be  the"  point  of  reference 
for  this  evaluation, 

j 

This  introduction  is  the  place  to  bring  up  a problem  of  the  philosophy 
and  applicability  ofvQcattonal^education  which  has  not  been  solved  at  the 
State  level*  and  on  tfhich  guidance  is  urgently  needed  from  the  Office  of 
Education  for  the  preparation  of  future  evaluations*  To  assure  comparable 
evaluations  trim  the  States*  the  Office  of  Education  should  move  rapidly 
^ In  establishing!  guidelines  and  definitions  concerning  the  universe  of  need 
for  vocational  education*  which  will  enable  both  the  State  s"&nJ  the”Pederal 
Government  to  establish  the  extent  to  which  those  needs  are  being  met 

J/"  n a 

The  philosophical  question  at  issue  is:  Who  should  get  vocational ' 
education  and  at  what  ages  (or  grade  levels)?  Much  has  been  written  on  the 
> desirability*  for  example*  of  egery  secondary  school  graduate*  including 
college  preparatory .students*  beings  *e m olovab le T*  or  having  a saleable 
skill*  and  the  State  of  Arizona’s  vocational  education  system  subscribes  to 
.this  objective*  And  until  the  carrying  out  of ^this  pr Inc  lple  results  in  a 
surplus  pf  trained  employables  who  are  in  fact* unemployable  because  no 
jobs  exist  for  them*  the  objective  raises  no  pres9l|^problems, 

i ■ 1 i 

But— speaking  in  the  most  general  orders  of  magnitude*  and  recog- 
nizing the  slippage?  resulting  from  young  people  leaving  (or  not  entering) 
the  labor  market  for  military  service*  post -secondary  education  and/or 
marriage  and  homemaking--the*  following  argument  might  be  made. 
Currently  we  are  giving  betwaOTtfO  and  80  percent  of  our  youth  ? college 
preparatory  or  general educatfiraj^lth  little  or  no  vocational  component* 
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though  less  than  20  percent  will  actually  go  on  to  careers  requiring  an 
academic  degree. 1 A reversal  of  these  magnitudes,  -which  would  provide 
“7(Wo  80  percent  of  our  youth  with  primarily  vocational  preparation,  would 
not  only  raise  the  well-known  dangers  inherent  In  Western  European 
education  of  too -early  vocational  choice  (and  the -concomitant  separation 
of  the  sbeep  and  the  goats,  however' disguised),  but  would  also  and  more 
Immediately  require  the  adjustment  of  the  radically  Increased  supply  of 
"employable"  graduates  to  the  existing  demand  for  their, services.  t The 
greater  the  numbers  of  vocational  education  students,  the  greater  the 
problem.  And  while  neither  vocational  education  nor  manpower  programs 
have  yet  reached  a sufficient  number  of  individuals  to  make  the  problem 
acute,  the  frequent  experience  under  MDTA  of  routing  applicants,  to  exist- 
ing training  courses  (established  to  meet  employment  needs),  'rather  than 
to  training  of  choice.  Indicates  that  .the  problem  is  a real  one  to  which  all 
interested  in  vocat ionaPeduca Uon  should  be  giving  attention  in  planning' for 
^the  future.  For  Arizona^  with  a relatively  limited  industrial  spectrum, 
the  problem  may <weil  be  more  imminent  than  for  other  states.  The  State 
bas  no  quick  answers,  hud  would  welcome  help  from  the  6ffice  of, Education 
in  establish!^  criteria  for  selection  of  students,  establishing  estimates 
of  needs,  and  layingout  courses  of  study  which  will  produce  really  em- 
ployable graduates . without  undue  restriction  of  either  their  freedom  of 
choice  of  career  or  their  ability  to  switch  careers  to  meet  their  own  de- 
sires and  capabilities. 

■+  i _ J 

An  associated~probiem  is  the* * kind  of  vocational  education  to  be'given. 
Training  in  specific  occupations  will  be  obsolete  as  technology  and  in- 
dustrial structure  change.  It  is  likely  that  the  more* specific  training/ 
and  bence  the  more  immediately  saleable  the  skill,  the  earlier  it  will 
become  obsolete.  Much  study  is  required,  nationally  as  well  as  in  the 
, State,  to  determine  the  optimum  c onte  nt  of-vocatlonaL educat ion  curricula 
in  order  to  minimize  (or  postpone)  obsolescence,  facilitate  Retime  learn- 
ing arid  retraining,  and  to  teach  the  student  to  deal  with  occupational 
problems.  The  Siiberman  Report,  Crisis  in  the  Classroom,  published 
after  juils  paper  was  completed,  makes  the  point*  ■ As  quoted  in  the  New 
York- Times  of  20  September 1970  (p.  70),  Siiberman  says: 

- 

"Students  peed  to  learn  far  more  than  the  basic  skills. 

For  children  who  may  still  be  In  the  labor  force  in  the  year 
' 2030,  nothing  could  be  more  wildly  Impractical  than  *tn  educa- 

tion designed  to  prepare  them  for  specific  vocations  or  pro- 
fessions, or  to  facilitate  their  adjustment  to  the  world  aS"it  is.  < 


is  reluctantly  admittedly  both  economists  and  ecfccators  that,  whether  or  not 
four  years  of  college  equips  a student  with  a career  skill,  it  does  performs  very 
useful  socio^ecenomic  function  ife  keeping  him  out  of  the  labor  market.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  military  service. 
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To  be  "practical,  ” an  education  should  prepare  them  for  wot\e 
that  does  not  yet  exist  and  whose  nature- cannot  even  be  linag- 
:ined.  This  can  only  be  done  by  teaching  themhow  to  le&rn,  by 
giving  them  the  kind  of  intellectuaf  discipline  that  will  enable  . 
them  to  apply  man’s  accumulated  wisdom  to  new  problems  as 
they  arise  —>  the  kind  of  wisdom  that  will  enable  them  to  recog- 
nize new  problems  as  they  arise. " . . 


Finally,  itshould  be  stressed  tKat  this  report  must  inevitably  appear 
to  be  highly  critical  of  vocational  education  in,  the  State-.  Arizona  is  un- 
’ questionably  one  of  the  more  advanced  states  in  its  vocational  education 
program,  and  probably  first  in  the  collection  of  data  for  vocational  educ a- 
tion  plannings  and  analysis.  But  an  evaluation  which  systematically  lists 
what  is  good  and  requires  no  changeis  not  a very.useful  instrument  in 
pointing  out  the  needs  for  improvement;  This  ^enort  therefore  emphasizes 
the  areac  where  1 believe  change  is  necep ' id-  makes  recommend  a- 
tions  according.  . ‘1  ' 
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* MANPOWER  NEEDS 

AND  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 
IN  ARIZONA 

' ■ . ■t- 
a 


While  the  prescriptions  for  vocational  education  vary  from  what 
- are  at  present  vague  ly-definecf  hopes  of  a vocationally -oriented  education 
for  all,  through  "cluster"  training  for  groups  of  occupations,  to  very 
specific  skUl-tralnlng  for  specific  occupations,  it  Is  clear  .that  optimum 
use  of  limited  resources  requires  that  training  opportunities  be  related 
to  job  availability*  There  are  three  kinds  ot  difficulty  which  arise  4n 
applying  this  principle: 

* ■.  i 

‘ ' (1)  Vocational'  education  in  the  narrower  sense  covered 
by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  its  amendments,  is  not  the 
only— or  even  the  principal— source  of  trained  personnel.  The 
existing  workforce.,  inmigration  from  other  areas,  training  on  the 
job,  and  various  manpower  programs i (MDTA,  %Jtlb  Corps,  NYC, 
CEP,  WIN,  etc.)  provide  replacements  and  expansion  in  numbers 
which  at  present  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  promptness 
or  ac  iuracy, 

(2)  The  twin  arts  of  estimating  and  forecasting  employment 
opportunities  are  in  their  infancy ; experience  indicates  that  even 
short-range  forecasts  can  be  wide" of  the  mark*  (Cf.  Table  1.  ) 
Further,  benchmark  data  are  available  only' for  Census  yearsjfor 
1970  these  were  ten  years  old,  out-of-date,  and  provided  unreliable 

guides  for  planning*  * 

* 

/ 

(3)  Most  vocational  education  programs  of  the  kind  pro- 
vided in  secondary  and  post-secondary  schools  (as  distinguished 
from  some  of  the*short-term  training  courses  available  under 
MDTA,  for  example)  require  two-three  years*  lead  time*  An  [ 
industrial  or  technological  shift  or  a cyclical  hgn^bout  can  In- 
validate even  short-range  forecasts  of  employment  which  were  f- 
correct  at  the  time  thSjr  were  made.  1 

■ i" 

I 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  occupational  training  under  vocational 
education  auspices  must  be  related  tq  the  beft  available  appraisals  of 
employment  opportunities* ' These  were  presented  in  the  FY.1970  and 
1971  plans. 

In  Table  1,  there  is  set  forth  a comparison  of  current  employment 
In  Arizona,  as  of  Aprjl,  4970;  by  OE  code  and' educational  program,  with 
the  projected  1970.  labor  demands  for  the  most  nearly  comparable  occupa- 
tional category  as  set  forth  in  Table  1,  ^Section  H. of  the  FY  1970  plan*  ' 


f 


\ - I 

I uicnwa  fir  f'tntREWT  AMD  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT . NtiEQ  FOR  [NEW  AND  REPLACEMENT 

nan.  nammenmL  *****  , 


OE  Coda 
01* 


inatructfp"^  Ingram 


1*0100 
1.0000 
1.0900 
1*0400 
1.0000 
1.0000 
1.0700 
l.OBOO3 
1.0000  * 
1.0000 


agriculture 

Agricultural  production 
Agricultural  Supplies 
Agricultural  Mechanics 
Agricultural  Products  - 
Ornamental  Horticulture 
Agricultural  Resources 
Forestry 


Other 

TOTAL 


Current 

Employment 

April.  1070 1 

10.900 
9, 000 
11*600  , 
6 B0 
990 
0,600 
130 


*04. 


ntSTRlBUTTVE  EDUCATION 

4*  0100  Advertising  Service*  (n.  a. ) , 

4*0900  Apparel  A Accessories  (4-0102) 
4*0900  Automotive  (4-  0103) 8 
4*0400  Finance  A Credit  (4. 01(14) 

4.0500  Florlstty  (d-iu) 

4*0600  Ebod  mstrlbutlon  (4. 0105) 

.4*0700  .‘usd  Services  (4*0106) 

4.  moo  GenortlMe  rehandles  (4-  0 109) 
4.0000  Hardware  (u. a*)  (A*®1  °®> 

4*  1000  -Rome  Furnishings  C4-  DUO) 

4.il00  Hotad^JEadgliig  (4.0111)  _ - 

4g  1200  ItadmWail  (4*  ^114) 

4*1900  Insurance  (4.0112) 

4t  1400  international  Trade  (n.*. > 

4. 1600  Perianal  Services  (n.a.) 

4. 1600  Petroleum  (4. 0103)  6 
4- 1700  Real  Estate  (4. 01 16) 

4.1900  Recreation  4 Tourism  (n.a.) 
4.1000  Transportation  04.0118) 

4,9000  Retail  Tt*det  Other  (4.0117) 
4.3100  TVhaleaiile  Trade,  Other  (4.0119) 
- Distribution,  Other8 
4-0100  Other  Instructional  Programs 

* TOTAL 


31*090 


660 

40*i'"’ 

3.000 

1.000 

3*250 
3,700 
7,  BOO 

900 

3,^00 


2, 100  f 


1,500 

3,700 

3,900 

3,000 


90,000 


Projected  Labor 
Demand*  l97Q_g 


37.300 

1,000 

400 

2,000 

76 

2, 000 

200 


42,975 


9*000 
6,000 
3,  700 

6, 200 
9,000 
10*600 

it.  a. 

, 4*  00O 

4*  *00 


4.  «0 

2,400 
4, 560 
3,500 

17,660 

76,000 


Excess  (+)  or 
Deficit  (-)  In 
Current  Employment 
As  Compared  With 
Protected  iAbor  Demand, 

" - 23,400 
1,000 
11,100 

- 1.420 

245 

600  ' | 

- 70 


- 11.946 


Projected.  Need 

For  NSW  And 
Replacement 
Ecinlovees2  r 


Vocational  education  Output*  1970. 

Actual  {Secondary 
And  Poet-Secondary) 


Prujected 
1970  nan8 


060 
30, 100 
Ss,ooo 
Juaoo 

,1*960 
..  700 

- 2,aoo 

900 

700 

- 1.900 


- 2, 900 

1,900 

- 1.250 

2,200 

- 17,660 

1,900 


400 

20$ 

240 

50  * 

TO 

40 

.60 

+ 127 

10 

22 

61 

S3 

50 

60 

36 

J 

66 

63 

■ 

-d 

106 

540 

543 

660 

fc 

52 

450 

J 10 

206 

300 

130 

58 

150 

1 38 

i 

31 

■ J- 

t 

200 

143 

1 91 

* 

ISO 

20 

600 

203 

180 

i,_.r  _ 

V 

i 

— 

2i 

tl*  a+ 

VUA. 

--  40 

4oo 

- 40 

18 

- 

-- 

T 

- 

400 

20 

5 

■ L , 

9 

, .23 

a * 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

-F- 

— 

- 

300 

' 370 

13 

100 

5 * 

73 

h 

290 

113 

lei 

t.  * , 

250 

IIS 

13 

f 

850 


4,200 


511 


1.713 


372 

151 

1,519 
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TABLE  £.  - COMPARISONS  OF  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT,  NEED  FOR  NEW  AND  REPLACEMENT 
EMPLOYEES,  AND  PROJECTED  AND  ACTUAL  VOCATIONAL  OUTPUT,  FY  1970,  BY  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 


% 

co 


OE  Cod*  Instructional  Program 

07.  ' HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 


Current 
Employment 
April  1P70 1 


7.0m 

7.0102 

7.0103 
7.0203 

7.0202 

7.0203 
7.0303 
7,0203 

; 7 0903 

■ .0503 
^ 7.3603 
7,0305 

7.0401 

7.0402 
7.0302 

- 7.9900 
7.0301 


09u 

9.0201 

9.0202 

9.0203 
9.02D4 
9.0205 
9,  3290 
9.  W0 


Dental  Assistant 
Dental  Hygiene 

Dental  laboratory  Technician 
Medical  Laboratory  Technician 
Histology  Technician  '1 
Medical  Lab.  Assistant  J 
ftiru's  Aid  (7.  3233) 

Hospital  Food  Ssrr:  Sap*  (7i020flf 
TwKalftHM  Therapy  Technician 
Medical  X-ray  Technician  (7.0211)  , 
Optician  (7*0212} 

Surgical  TOohDtctBHr(7. 3213) 
Occupational  Therapy  Aaa't.  (7. 0214} 
Ayslcol  Therapy  Am1*, 

Uemtd  Practical  Nurae* 

Other  HtaUh  ■ ’ 

Nursing  (Aatfclat*  Degree) 

TOTAL  _ 

V-' 

• HOME  ECONOMICS9 

Care  ft  Outdance  of  Children 
Clothing  Managenienti  Production 
Food  Managamedtp  Production 
Home  Furnishings  (See  4- 1033) 
taotttuUonal  ft  ffjpm*  Management 
Oocupatlotkal  Preparation,  Other 
Other  Home  Economics  , 

TO^Al 


14. 


OFFICE  EDUCATION 


10 


14. 3lc0  Accounting  ft  Computing^ 

14. 0200  Business  Data  Processing 

14. 9300  Filing*  Office  MicHnM^Eto, 

14. 0400  IhfbrrjnitlQa,  Commur^cationk 

14.0500  MaterialflSuppart  Octcupath™ 

14.0000  Peraoanel  Training^  r 

14+0700  Stenographic  | 

. 14*0900  Typing  ft  Related  I 

14+0900  OuporHsory  ft  Administrative  ( 
14. 9930  - Office  Occupations*  Other  (14+ 1000) 1 

TOTAL 

f 


Projected  Labor 
Demand*  1973* 


Esoeesfl  (+)  or 

Deficit  (->  In  - Pre)acte«i  New*  VocatJ|>ttal  EBuea*ton  Outwit.  B'fO 

Current  Employment  For  hew  And  — 

As  Compared  With  Replacement  Projected  Actual  (Secondary  . 

Rejected  Labor  Demand  Employees^  1970  Man*  And  Post-Secondary) 


Ii350 

&50 

509 

53 

J*  59 

7 

225 

175 

SO"' 

25 

33 

J IS 

153 

100 

..  5D 
■ 

23 

— 

— 

E ' " 

— 

-- 

— 

5 

1^353 

1+350 

309 

53 

17 

l 1 

5 

3*709 

4i  153 

- 450 

269 

329 

143 

75 

65 

9 

— 

■ 

no 

75 

35  - 

v 15 

25 

34 

060 

553 

839 

50 

25 

3 

135 

159 

15 

20- 

— 

■ i 

275" 

160 

115 

5 

h 

J J 

30 

12 

1 IS 

2 

-- 

■T. 

60 

30 

20  - 

2 J 

— 

1,  500 

i " 

1,500, 

WA 

ea^- 

204 

52 

ia^ 

9,  ess 

7, 377 

j 

2,483 

498 

495 

85 

* 487 

„ 

* 

: r 

a 

9,400 

■ 3, TDD 

lt  790 

ISO 

97 

9 

B50  l 

4,200 

3,950 

200 

t 

128 

41 

j 

4,200 

4,300 

WO 

iso 

117 

it 

— ^ 

-mm* 

■r 

« a* 

39 

9i650 

12,200 

2,330  ' 
■ 

369 

332 

93  r 

8.303 

R.  2 OO 

900 

4S5 

95 

133  - 

3,  103 

1,500 

GOO 

125 

410 

300 

3,  709 

2,550 

1,150 

250 

6.038 

1,078 

2,700 

2,500-  , 

400 

" . ISO 

263 

09 

1,403 

3,000 

2, 200 

‘ 150  1 

65 

l 11 

1,250 

1,000  V 

250 

50 

120 

1 29 

22+003 

f 4,  S00  [ 

l IS, 180  J 

S,$30 

: ' f 300 ^ 

l 600 

1.  .45 
658 

1. 1» 
743 

2*003 

jJ. 

2,000 

— 

— 

' f 49 

— 

1,  ioo 

- 1,100 

190 

18S 

312 

43,453 

37,000  , 

5,350  „ 

2,180 

8,574 

3, 851 

mc> ; 


4 
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TABLE  1.  - COMPARISONS  OF  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT,  NEED  FOB  NEW  AND  REPLACEMENT 
EMPLOYEES,  AND  PROJECTED  AND  ACTUAL  VOCATIONAL  OUTPUT,  FY  1970,  BY  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 


Excess  (+>  or 


ti  \ * 


sf 

o 


t 

Deficit  (-)  Jo 

Projected  Need 

Vocational  Education  Outtui.  1970 

Current  ) 

Current  Employment 

Per  New  And 

J 

ri  Employment  j 

Projected  I^bor 

A#  Compared^  With 

Replacement 

Projected 

Actual  (Secondary 

OE  Cod* 

Instructional  ProfiTrt m 

"Apptl.  1974 1 1 

Demand,  1976  2 

Prelected  Labor  Demand 

L 1 fc 

Employees2 

1970  Plan8 

And  Post- Secondary) 

~ 16. 

technical  education 

{. 

g,  T 

v 

16.0100 

Engineerin'.  Belated  Technology 

n.ti 

— 

— 

— 

m 

16.6101 

Aeronautical  Technology 

250  i 

ted- 

250 

i — 

— 

— 

16*6X04 

Aqtonmttva  Technology 

*1 ■ 

iua. 

iua. 

— 

. n.ai 

52 

" , « 

16.0106 

Civil  Technology 

054 

400 

* < 430 

25 

33 

■ 9 

16.0107 

Electric#!  Technology  | 

V 

* *1.480  ^ 

\ 

000 

550 

54 

52 

1 

[ 166 

is.oios 

ELectnmijo  Teohnotogy  J 

16.4111 

Industrial  Technology 

eu  a . 

nr  a. 

— 

a4ai 

^ 35 

4 

16,0113 

Technology 

iua* 

n.a* 

— 

n-a-  *vfc3°-R' 

8 

164  0114 

Mineralogieal  It  Milting  Technology 

— 

— 

— 

“ * 

1 

16.0117 

Beifl oEMJe  Rata  Procaufng 

554 

440 

150 

* 25  H i 

31 

232 

16. 0901 

Aviation  <AE1^  Technology 

— 

tua# 

» 

Qi  a. 

12 

- "2t 

16.9 goa 

Professional  pUot'Tecbnology 

050 

604 

- 354 

50 

34 

9 

to*  om 

Drafting  Design 

■ 

— 

— 

s 

— 

i-  — 

110 

16,0196 

wedding  Technology 

— 

a*  a# 

“ 

o.a. 

10 

64 

10#  $905 

Other  Jtefetod  Technology 

— 

— 

te-H- 

— 

.21 

■ 

TOTAL 

3*354 

2*340 

* lr  454 

too 

; 256 

736 

17, 

trade  * industrial 

, S6012 

i- 

17.0100 

Aii*  Conditioning  > 

554 

54 

60 

5 

— 

1J.0S00 

17.0300 

App&uoe  Beptdr 
Automat ft#  Service* 

750 

3*473 

8D013 

7.250 

- 50 

- Sr?7S 

* 50 

356 

■ 7113 

1. 074  13 

2 

f1  463 

17.0400 

Aviation  Occupations 

1*354 

t,  700 

- 350 

104 

67 

14 

1T.OSOO 

Blueprint  Bending 

Not  AprpUoaUt 

tete 

— 

tete 

* ; 

3 

17.0600 

Bushiest  Machine  Maintenance 

404 

IBS 

215 

10 

J H 36 

17.0700 

Commercial  Art  Occupation# 

C U Qr&pbte  Arts 

— V 

— 

■i 

L 24 

17.0900 

„ Commercial  Jtotogrftphy 

300 

550 

- 2S4  ' 

25 

50 

25 

IT.  1061 

Carpentry 

1 

4,400 

9*400 

- sr  000  — 

■ 450 

39? 

48 

17. 1003 

Electrt^ty 

2, 5S0  , 

2*200  " 

' - 350-, 

140 

46  - 

1^ 

17.1063 

Heavy  Bumipinnt 

, 3,000 

3*700 

- 1*700  f 

150 

24 

1 

17, 1004 

Maaottry 

’ 

l,2S0 

4*050 

-2*300  ■ 

"200 

263 

* 3 

17.1005 

Ffrtnti&g/DecorBfciog 

T 

2,900 

" 4*350  * r 

' - Ii  450 

200 

51 

— 

17.1060 

Uutating1. 

400 

375 

25 

25 

153  . 

ted 

IT. *007 

num  bing/  Pipefitting 

2,460 

. 3*400  * 

- 604 

100 

103* 

1 J 

17.1063 

General  Building  Trade# 

ted 

ted- 

— 

— 

— 

17.1160 

Custodial  Service# 

3,406 

7,000 

- 3*6J4  ^ 

340 

-- 

2 

17.1300 

Diesel  Mechanics 

CL  17.03 

1,150  , 

■ -1,150 

' 50 

14 

* 35 

17.1300 

Drafting 

Electrical  Occupation# 1 

1,000  4 

2,500 

- 4D4 

154 

135 + 
14 

340  ^ 

89  , 

17.1400  1 

1,306 

6,200  U 

- 4,  404  4 

3fl4 

3 

17. 1606 

Electronics  Occupations 

600 

1,600 

- 400  ^ 

* 34 

64 

82 

17.1600  ‘ 

Fabric  Maintenance 

1,760 

3,500 

- 1*754 

150 

— 

3 

17.1700 

Foromansblp 

1,400 

— 

* 1*404 

— 

1 

17.1600 

General  Coottnuatton 

Net  Applicable 

— 

— 

5 

■4- 


ERIC. 


5 


i 
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TABLE  1*  - COM  PA  H [SONS  OF  CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT.  NEED  FOR  NEW  AND  REPLACEMENT 
EMPLOYEES,  AND  PROJECTED  AND  ACTUAL  VOCATIONAL  OUTPUT.  FY  1970.  BY- INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

Excess  (+>  or 


1 

Current 

Deficit  (-)  Jo 
Current  Employment 

Projected  Ntoed 
Far  New  And 

Vocational  EducAtltia  Outputs  1970 

Employment 
April*  1970 1 

Projected  Labor 

As  Compared  WJlh 

Replacement  ' 

Projected 

Actual  (Secondary 

OE  Code 

Instate'' -job]  Preoiam 

Demand.  1970  2 

"Projected  Labor  Demand 

Employees^ 

1970  Plan2 

And  Ptat^SecoodaTy) 

17. 

TRADE  & lNDUSTRlALiCbnttuuedt 

_ x r 

17. 1900 

Graphic  Arte 

1,400 

1.750 

■■  350 

100 

205 

■ 79 

17.210O 

UnduetrUtl  Mhtot.  & Repair 

280 

2T5 

* 25 

25 

— 

m-'m 

17.2301 

' Fbundry; 

200 

J30 

- 130 

5 ' 

100 

IT.  2302  ‘ 
17.2203 

Machine  Step  1 <• 

Machine  Tool  Operation  J 

2, 900 

2,950 

' - 50 

1 H 

150 

273 

^>74 

IT.  £304 

Metal  Tirades 

8*200 

3*800 

* 600 

200 

19 

d as  * 

17.2365 

Sheet  Metal 

2*000 

1*850  , 

3&0  - 

T5 

77 

"16 

i IT.  2306 

Welding 

2,650 

3*250 

- 400 

150 

329 

41 

^1 

'P- 


IT.  2399  General  'MUtei  work 
''17,2660  Personal  Services  i 

IT.  2800  Public  Service  Occupations 

17.2SQ0  Quantity  Food 

IT.  9000  Refrigeration 
17.3300  Tarti!.?  Production 
IT.  3400  ' Lontberwojklng. 

IT.  3800  l Upholstering  t 

IT.  3600  Woodworking  Oocupatkroe 

it.  3t00  Industrial  Cooperative  Education 

TOTAL  , 

TOTAIfTFOR  ALL  PROGRAMS  ' 


10. TOO 
4. 100 
14. 950 
lS50 

>T6 

|1TS 

Not  Applicable 
700 

-Not  AppHoaHe. 

TT.oae 

265,470 


5.000 15 
4.flS0jS 
lfl.300lT 
475 
100 
100 
475 
900  \ 


103.715 

285.467 


5.  TOO 

- 950 
3.350 

ITS 

75 

75 

• 475 

- 200 

-30.  000 
.20.  OUT 


250 

450 

1.000 

25 


25 

50- 

5. 365 
13,493 


104 

2,314 

590 

m 

< 46 

Bfl 

43 

?,4S2 
19.  405 


IB 


02 

51 

68 

13 

92 

? 

6 

15 

72 

1,454 

8,850 
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SOURCES;  1970  4tod  1971  state  Mans;  RCU  computerized  data  on  output  of  vocational  education  to  Arizona,  Data  for  the 
t#o  year*  have  be erf  grouped  to  make  them  as  neatly  comparable  as  possible;  seo  lootootee* 


NOTES; 

XFY  1371  State;  Plan*  F*rt  n.  Tahle  L. 

2FY  1970  StatA  Eton.  Secljloti  il,  Table  1^  Secondary  and  post-secondary  only, 
3 Error  in  coding;  1. 0800's  Included  In  1.9900;  al 

^Error  in  coding;  1.0900*8  Included  in  1. 9900?  31  > 

^Numbers  In  parent!] eats  Indicate  19T0  OE  Cede  where  included 
la  FY  1970  State  Bin. 

8 1 ' 

Fomerly  Automotive  and  Petrols  ifcn. 

r 

Formerly  Mu4q*rUiig-Ceiierali  * 


- 7 


10 


11 

12 

13 


FT  1970  labor  demand  pr&Jectloofl  excluded  ae  toast  three  national 
buflloca&es  wfcaoe  headquarters  vere  to  be  located  la  Arizona*  The 
projected  Vocational  output  reflected  the  real  anticipated  demand* 

See  also.  10.0107. 

Cooling  (IT. 0101).  Healing  (17.0102),  Ventilating  {17,01 0S>. 


' / 


FY  1970  OE  Co dw  4, 01 Management;  4.  Oll^Martetine-Genenil;  and 
4, 0115-MW-BtflMgemenU  have  beep  grntped  together  under  Distribution, 
Other.  Thla  balancing  figure  In  part  compensates  for  the  apparent  discrepancy 
under  4«02007-Apparei  and  Accessories.  . 

9 ' 1 i 

“UbeM11  not  Included;  only  ^Gainful11  horpe  economtep  classes* 


Body  and  Fonder  flT.03Dl)«76(>$  ar^d  Mechanics  (17,  0302)’ — 6,  550* 

industrial  Electrician  (IT.  1401)—  1. 600;  Lineman  (IT.  1402^-3. I00i 
and  Motor  Repairman  (lT.l401h-l. 500.  _ 

^Bartering, (17- 2601)— 1.900;  and  Cub metology  (17.2692)^3.100.  _ - 

i6TiTOmntt  Training  fl7. 2801)— 1.350;  and  Police  Selene  {17.2802)— 3.600, 
17 

Includes  Cook.  Chef  (17.3902)— 5.330}  Meat  Cutter  (17.29031 — 1. 769; 

Watter/waitresa  (I7l2&04>--1 0.000:  and  a correal  OE  Code  but 

uttf  isly  wrong  instructional  program,  IT. 2$01- ^arber—  l.ooo * ' 

^heliuin  2,250  In-service  training  for 'policemen  already  on  the  job.' 

19  h 

Total  may  exceed  sum,  of  component  parts  due  to  miscoding  on 

computer  Print-out+ 


A*- 


t 


0 F- 
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The  excess  (+)  or  deficit  (->)  in  current*  as  compared  with  projected*  em- 
9 ployment  is  also  presented  as  an  Indication  of  how  far  off  the  projections  J 
were*  and  how. misleading  they  were  as  guides  to  vocational  education  and 
manpower, training  programs.  The  statement  of  these  differences  is 
certainly  not  critical  of  the  vocational  klucatitiA  Staff  of  the  State,  which 
was  not  responsible  for  the  estimates*  nor  of  the  Arizona  State  Employ- 
ment Service*  which  made  them.  They  are  shown  here  only  to  Indicate 
the  crudity  of  the  available  dgta  and  estimating  techniques*  the  wire  11- 
: ability  of  the*  projections  as  & guide  to  preparing  training  slots*  and  the 

need  for  program  flexibility  to  meet  rapidly  changing  needs. 

V 

Table  1 also  Indicates' projected  FY  1970  educational  output*  by 
<7  occupational  speciaity^and  actual  output  as  reported  by  the  vocational 

_*  education  authorities.  — ■ 

* j ’ ?.  • 

1 i — • __  " 

. When  actual  1970  employment  turned  out  to  be^tibstantlally  higher 
than  projected*  or  when  projected  and/or  actual  vocational. output  were 
■'  only  a small  fraction  of  the  demands  the  resulting  difficulties  are  on  the 
. demand  side  for  labor— that  Is*  the  State  was  nut  producing  enough  trained 
personnel  to  meet  employers'  needs  for  them. 

■.  - 

On  the  other  hand*  if  actual  current  employment  was  substantially 
less  than  projected”*  any  training  might  have  been  Superfluous;  at  most* 
training  should  have  Seen  limited  to  replacements,.  And  in  these  cases* 
if  projected  output  was  not  modified* -so  that  actual  output  equalled  or 
exceeded  projected*  It  is  not  only  the  estimates  which  were  wrong*  but 
there  was  also  apparent  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  system  to  meet  changes 
In  demand  through  the  year.  * 

The  table  ifeelf  is  clear  on  these  points*  but  it  might  be  useful  to 
point  out  some  examples.  , ■ . 

* 1 

According  to  these  data*  agricultural  pursuits  required  almost 
12, 000  fewer  employees  than  had  been  estimated,  yet  543  were  to  be 
trained*  the  figures  for  current  employment  in  the  distribution  of  apparel 
and  accessories^ appear  unbelievably  high*  bi*t  if  they  are  accepted  at  face 
value*  indie  ateiWch  too  low  a projection*  and  certainly  too  low  a training 
effort.  Even  employment  in  the  health  occupations,  which  is  morer’eadily 
f >recast  and  on  which  much  study  has  been*done*  Indicates  poor  forecasts. 

JSz ny  more  dental  assistants*  lab  assistants  aiu|^m edlcal  X-ray  technicians 
werfc^  employed  than1  were  projected,  and  very  few  were  trained.  On  the  - ( 

other  hand*  there  were  fewer  nurse's  aides  required  than  anticipated*  and  * 
320  were  trained.  In  office  skills,  It  would  appear  that  far  too  many 

i- 

* i 1)1?^ 
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students  received  training  In  filing  and  office  machines,  too  few  in 
stenographic  and  related  skills.  And  so  on.  Note  also  that  althou^n  the 
projected  and  actual  &nployment  refer  to  the  entire  State  utilization ,of 
these  skills,  the  training  figures  refer  only  to  those  slots  under  the  voca- 
tional education  system.  An  unknown  portion  of  the  gap  has  undoubtedly 
been  filled  from  other  sources,  including  other  training  programs.  But 
where  vocational  education  output  exceeded  demand,  the  problem  is  ac- 
centuated, not  reduced,  by  skill  availability  from  other  sources. 

Two  occupational  categories^suggest  themselves  as  particular  prob- 
lems. The  data  show  an  excess  of  projected  requirements  for  draftsmen, 
(projected  needs  much  higher  than  actual  employment);  the0  cutbacks  In 
defense  expenditures  in  Arizona  clearly  indicate  lesser  need  for  draftsmen; 
yet  Phoenix  Union  (for  example)  is  continuing  training  in  this  area. 

< Although,  the  data  in  Table  1 da  not  show  asurplus  of  sewing  machine 
operators  either  under  textile  production  (17. 3300)  or  clothing  management 
and  production  (9.0202).  theU.IS.  Department  of  Labor  has  for  the  past  few  , 
4 years  not  sanctioned  the  training  of  such  operators  under  manpower  pro- 
grams* Yet  Arizona  Is  carrying  out  vocational  programs  for  operators  , 

* in  seven  centers,  Clarkdale.  phoenix  Inner  City,  Buckeye,  Douglas, 

Tucson.  Yuma, . and  Nogales. 1 itln  feet  there-is'arsurpius^such  uperr-  - 
ators,  in  a trade  parts  of  which  are  notoriously  seasonal,  it  is  at  least 
suggestive  that  the  training  effort  is  likely  to  produce  an  excess  of  skilled 
Workers  who  may  have  to  work  at  low  (or  substandard)  wages  to  get  a job 
at. all —a  possibility  which  is  accentuated  by  two  further  elements,  first 
the  lack  of  union  organization  in  theneedlework  trades  in  the  State,  and 
second,  the  piecework  pay  schediT 

a 


In  those  cases  where  FY 19  lutput  exceeded  estimated  needs,  it 
may  of  course  only  be  the  estimates  themselves  which  are  bad.  The  test 
of  program  success  would  lie  in  the  number  of  graduates  placed  and  in 
the  unemployment  rate  in  that  occupation.  Neither  of  these  statistics  are 
readily  available: 


1The  feet  ttet  t base  training  progrants- for  operators  have  been  initiated  on  the 
Instigation  of  EDA,  but  without  the  appt©v*£  of  the  State  CAMfPS^also  suggests 
that  the  need  has  not  been  fully  substantiated,  and  of  course  violates  the 
CAMPS  procedure.  ' 
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(1)  Recorded  placements,  reported  in  response  to  question- 
naires 90  days  after  graduation,  are  probably  grossly  understated, 
as  die  response  rate  is  low. 2 


Nonetheless,  the  Employment  Service  is  well  aware  of  occupations 


quentiy,  none  are  presently  available  as  a check  on  the  FY 1970 
vocational  education  ^output.  Postponement  of  this  annual  report, 
recommended  elsewhere  in  this  evaluation  for  other  reasons,  would 
also  permit  follow-up  data  to  be  used  in  the  evaluation  of  the  voca- 
. tlona!  education  program.  In  addition,  a. 30-or -60-day  placement 
report,  as  of  July  31,  would  be  extremely  useful;  this  to  be  collected 
from  the  local  school  districts,  not  by  questionnaire  as  is  the  case 
with  the  October  1 follow-up. 


apparent  that  many  who  do  not  retuyjv^he  questionnaires  are  in  fret  employed  in 


(2)  Unemployment  data,  by  occupation,  are  unavailable. 


/ 


with  surplus  supply. 


(3)  Follow-up  data  are  collected  as  of  October  1.  Conse- 


2 

Where  the  ‘fete  of  particular  individuals  is  known  by  their  former  teacher,  it  is 


trainingrrelated  jobs. 
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THE  UNIVERSE  OF  NEED 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


# 

Table  2,  Population  Characteristics,  of  the  Arizona  FY 1970  plan 
indicates  the  raw  population  estimates  related  to  vocational  education 
needs,  which  will  not  be  duplicated  in  this  report.  ' But  nowhere,  in  the 
plan,  t and  as  far  as  can  be  determ Ined  by  this  evaluator,  nowhere  in  the 
State,  has  there  been  made  any  systematic  attempt  to  estimate  the  universe 
of  need  for  vocational  education  programs,  elementary,  secondary  and 
post-s econdary,  nfuch  less  determine  the  relation  and  priority  of  these 
needs  to  training  needs  under  other  programs  .(continuing  adult  education 
and  remedial  programs  under  MDTA,  etc.  ). 

t . +■#  ’ 

WithouMn-any-way^ninimizing  the^diificulties-of^ir>aidr>g  such  esti- 

mates  and  In  establishing  the  necessary  priorities,  an  adequate  evaluation 
of  the  programs  cannot  be  made  until  such  data  are  available.  They  are 
necessary  in  order  (1)  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  program  on  the  target 
population  and  Its  subgroups,  (2)  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  wifh^whlcH 
priorities  are.belng  met,  and  (3)  to  relate  vocational  education  to  other 
human  resource  prograuns  within  the  State. 

Establishing  definitions,  securing  agreement  on  priorities,  and 
making  estimates  of  the  universe  of  need,  by  population  category,  will 
require  years  of  effort,  experiment  and  refinement.  The  process  should 
have  started  in  FY  1970,  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  outcomes 
programmed  in  the  plan  were  not  based  on  a valid  assessment  of  need. 

With  the  new  bench-mark  data  of  tee  1970  Census  soon  to  be.available,  it  is 
imperative  that  resources  be  set  aside  for  this  effort  and  teat  work  befin 
and  continue  on  it. 

+ ■ ■ - ' * 
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It  Is  particularly  necessary  that  this  task  be  undertaken  promptly  in 
order  to  bring  into  the  forum  of  political  as' well  as  educational  discussion 
tee  policy  problem? of  establishing  priorities..  These  are,  of  course, 
partially  dealt  with  in  CAMPS,  but  within  .the  -vocational  education  segment 
priorities  are  also  required.  The  newly  established  Office  of  Manpower 
Planning  in  the  Governor’s  Office  is  clearly  the  place  to  Initiate  this  wort 
and  to  coordinate  It  with  tee  estimating  procedures  and  priorities  for 
other  human  resource  programs. 

The  State  also  needs  help  In  this  area.  The  Federal  Office  of 
Education  requires  this  information  in  a fairly  uniform  pattern  from  all 


1 


TABLE  2.  - ARIZONA  POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS,  1970 

1 


TotalPopulation  <Aprll  1*  1970 
preliminary  Census  data)  * 

Age  Distribution 
5-17  years 
16-24  years2 
25-44  years2 
45  + years 

Ethnic  Distribution3 
Anglo 

5-17  years 
48-24  years 

-Mexican- American 
5-17  years 
18-24  years 
Black 

5- 17-years 

- - 18-24  years 

- Indian  , 

J5-17  years 


18-2TjearS 
Ail  Other 

5-17  years 
^ . 18-24  years  .. 
4 

Male 

- 5-17  years 
18-24  years 
Female 

5-17  years 
f 18-24  years 

Disadvantaged  (Poor) 
z 5-17  years  ^ 
16-24  years  ■ 
Other  Poor 

' * 5-17  years  ‘ 
ip-24  years ' 


5 


State 


1, 742, 456 

□ 

460,  724 
193, 442 
367,465 
469,669 

1*301,963 
357, 659 
143,921 
262,418 
72,109 
29,5l6_ 
* 60,689 

16,625 


Ly 


6, 770 
116,321 
31,728 
12,767 
8,065 
4 2,404. 
9 67 

855, 484- 
235,074 
94,593 
893,972 
245,650 
98,849 

136,  659 

lojoai 

..  4,.069* 
9,  538 
2,623 
1,059 


^orresoondfaw  data  for  the  oountlea-may  he  found  to  Appendix  B.  Data  uaeduffllf88 
STSUi,  were  asttaatea  provided  by  the  Arizona  State  Employment j&^oe. 

Si  B 

2ASES  age  distribution  lor  these  groups  was  the  combined  age  bracket, 

^Sto^waa  mad.  by  appW*  the  ration  found  In  the  <<a«tfoued  on-extpage) 
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SO  States  if  It  is  to'etfcloate  the  national  program;  it  should,  therefore, 
also  be  workingoli  definitions  of  need,  priorities,  and  estimating  pro* 
cedures,  to  be  issued  as  guidelines  to  the  States,  A possible  issue  for 
future  Balmont  conferences  ? The  Belmont  reporting  system  Itself  implies 
certain  criteria*  but  much  more  needs  to  be  done*  > 

— = / i , 

„ * 

As  an  example  of  the  need  for  such  information*  consider, the  voca- 
tional education  objectives  stated  In  Section'll,  5*0  ff»  of  .the  FY 1970  plan*. 

On  what  basis  was  it  decided  that  the  percentage  of  secondary  school 
students  enrolled  In  vocational  education  should  be  increased  from  14, 3 
in  1969  to  16*15  in  1970  and  21,0  In  1974  for  urban  students?  Or  from  a 
current  26,6  percent  to  27. 9 percent  in  1970  and  29.  8 percent  in  *$74  for 
rural,  students?  Net  the  under  lying?  philosophy  that  all  students  should 
receive  some  vocational  tralni3ig,  eertainlyl  Not  an  assessment  of  priority 
of  need!  The  State  cannot  be  faulted  in  what  it  prepared  under  unrealistic 
time  pressur  esjmd.  continuously  changing  ground  rules  for  FY  1970,  But 
more  should  have  been  done  to  establish' needs  and  priorities  during  the 
past  fiscal  yeals 

4 . _ ,, ~ 

^ , "ft 

The  omission, has  an  immediate  consequence  for  this  evaluation.  ' < 
-Even Where  the  State  has  met  or  more  than  met  its  FY  1970  objective, 

~ffiere  tea  fundamental  and  upanswer^  quoatinn  concerning the  validity  of — 
tee  objective  Itself*  which  cannot  be  answte*ed  with  the  information  currently 

available,  * , .  * * 3  4 f 

— " % 

Needs,  can  be  defined  in  two  ways*  The  number  of  disadvantaged4 
high  school~~students  to  be  served- under  the  1968  amendments .^e  an 
example  of  one  kind  of  definition;  these  can  be  estimated  fron^  existing 
information.  The  other  kind  of  need  is  related  tet  the  Stategoals'tor  voca- 
tional education:  If  the  aim  is  to  reach  X percent  of secondary  students, 
how  many  students,  and  withswhat  Characteristics;  will  be  involved,? 

There  is  clearly  no  rigorous  method  of  makteg  this  kind  of  estimate,  and 
the  estimate  Itself  would  changeas  new  patterns  of  vocational  education  < 


4 J - ’ - . ^ 

(Continued)  Fiscal  Review  Study TS  populatlon  projections  (Table  H-4),  which  showed 
the  18-24  year  olds  to  he  33.3  percent  of  the  total  age  group  18-44,  . 

3The  ethnic  distribution  applied  to  tee  new  age  brackets  were*  Anglo,  74.4  percent; 
Mexican- A merican,  15.0  percent;  Black,  3.5  percent;  Indian,  6*6  percent;  and  All 
Other,*  0.5  percent.  ' 4 

4The  sex  distribution  applied  to  tee  new  age  brackets  were:  Male,  48*9  percent  and 
Female,  51,1  percent.  > 

SThe  "universe  of  need"  breakouts  were  provided  by  the  Arizona  State  Employment 
Service,  to  which  tee  age  ratios  were  applied*  5-17  years,  27,5  percent;  18-24  years 
11. 1 percent  of  total  population. 


are  developed,  but  such  estimates  are  necessary  in  planning  fP?  y^.agonai 
educaUonta  order  to  establish  priorities,  to  calculate  the  costs  of  alterna- 
Uve  courses  of  action,  and  to  assess  posslble.ovdcplnes.  Some  qfttds  has 
of  course  been  done,  and  is  reflected  In  the  projected  enrollment  figures 
In  the  FY 1971  plan,  particularly  for  special  program  s.taita  more  de- 
tailed break'-mut  with  mpre  demography. characteristics  is  required. 

In  the'Sectlon  "Analytical  Evaluation  Outline  and  Related  Data 
Requirements"  below,  i have  indicated  some  of  the  databrealwute  jbe- 
Ueve  to  be  necessary  la  establishing  esttmates  and  priorities  of  need. 

These  should,  of  course,  be  set  up  ta  ke  comparable  with  similar  e^lmates 

tar  other  human  resources  programs. 


STRUCTURE  AND  AVAILABILITY  QF 
CAREER  PREPARATION  IN  ARIZONA 


Vocational  education  and  career  training  take  place  within  a variety 
of  organizational  units  within  the  state. 

' Pre  vocational  training  is  provided  to  a very  limited  degree  in  the 
elementary  and  middle  schools,  to  a slightly  greater  extent  through  in-*  , 

dustrial  arts  and  home  economics  courses  in  secondary  schools.  Some  

of  the  arts  training  these  schools  might  also  be  considered  prevocatlonal. 

Vocational  and  skill  training  is  provided  In  secondary  schools, 

— usually  as  part  of  the  local  high  school;  postH3econdary^imolg^4echnicaL-  __  — 
institutes  and  junior  colleges;  private  training  schools;  an!  through  a 
variety  of  primarily  remedUJprograms  sqeh  as  MDTA  sltj.ll  centers  and  f 

other  courses^employer  on-the-iob  training.  NYC.  JOBS  and  WIN  train- 

ing  etc.  (Cf.  Table  .3).  The  structure  is  complicated  fay  cooperative 
° Federal,  State  and  local  funding,  physical  location  of  programs.  utiliza- 
tion  of  local  school  staff  and  facilities  for  MDTA  and  skill  center  courses, 
and  the  added  complexities  of  cooperative  and  work-study  programs. 
Inefficiencies  resulting 'from  the  overlaps  or  occasional  duplication  of 
these  efforts,  .partly  modified  fay  the  fact  that  they  are  designed  for  dif- 
ferent clienteles,  are  impossible  to  measure. 


Another  kind  of  structural  problem  arises  from  the  geographic  and 
Industrial' dispersion  of  the  State.  Except  for  reservation  Indians,  who 
have  consistently  showed  reluctance  to  leave  the  reservations  for  employ- 
ment, it  must  be  .assumed  that  members  of  the  labor  force  will  move 
freely  about  the  state  or  even  out  .of  the  stjaie  wherever  job  opportunities 
exist;  in  general  this  implies  movement  to  theturban  areas  and  away  .from 
the  small  towns.  On  the  other  hand,  most  young  people  - - particularly, 
at  the  secondary  school  level  - - will  receive  whatever  vocational  training 
they  get  at  the  local  high  school  or  the  nearest  consolidated  high  school. 
Even  though  the  local  high  school  attempts  tg  respond  to  stotewlde  pro- 
jected employment  needs  (by  occupation),  a small  high  school  usually 
cannot  afford  the  diversity  of  occupational  training  required  to  meet  em- 
ployment demands  or  to  .satisfy  the  different  alms  of  the  students  them- 
selves; Phoenix  and  Tucson  are  large  enough  to  meet  these  demands, 
Douglas,  Flagstaff  and  Yuma  are  probably  borderline.  It  is  likely  that 
the  great  emphasis  on  a standardized  pre -college  curriculum,  results  as 
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TABLE  3,  - SOBBCES  OF  SKILL  TRAINING  IN  AB1ZONA,  FY  1970 


Program 

MDTA  * 
Institutional 
OJT- Arizona 
OJT-National 

WIN 

JOB  COBP^ 
NYC  - 

In- school 
Out-of-  school 
Summer 

V0C.  ED.. 

— Secondary 


Authorized  Current  Net  Transfers . 
Slots.  FY  1970  Enrollment  And  Terminated 


Completers 
FY  1970 


post- secondary 
JOBS3  * 


1,876 

203’ 

294' 

899 

547 

" 199 

38 

61 

75 

51 

29 

47 

1,800 

1,052 

604  ’ 

160 

+ 

607 

388 

He  4*  ' 

89 

353 

. 650 

■ 1 

n,a*.  * 

D*  ft* 

114 

240 

"n.a. 

D*  ft* 

2,801 

3,  850 

n.a. 

n.a* 

n,a. 

6 * 

39.621 

n*a. 

6,605 

a.  a. 

6,166 

n.a. 

2,245 

3,418 

' 2|  300  + 

1,971 

681 

CEP 

i 

A PPB  ENTICE  SHIP 


n.a* 
n.  a. 


2,530 


"455" 

443 


-425- 


293 


1 Manpower  program  information  was  received  from  the  respective  operating  agencies. 

2 Authorized  slot,  are  actually  FY  1970  Goals,  ■ set  by.  Job.  Corps  Western  Regional  • 
Office;  current  enrollment  represents  total  FY  1970  enrollments,  low  due  to  closures 
of  59  Job  Corps  Centers  to  April-May  1969,  which  stopped  departures  to  all  centers 
for  a two- month  period, 

, „ ^ j 

3 Authorized  slots  represent  the  total  job  pledges  received  from  employers; 

4Net  transfers  and  terminations  and  completion  figures  are  from  October.  1,  1969 
through  June  30,  1970. 

r I- 

5 Net  transfers  and  terminations  are  the  reault  of  484 ’transfers  out  and  41  rein- 
statements!  443. 
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much  from  this  shortfall  In  resources  as  it  does  from  any  misconceptions 
concerning  the  career  applications  of  such  training.  And  as  a 'long- 
range  policy  problem,  the  solutions  must  lie  in  two  simultaneous  develops 
meats;  first,  industrial  growth  and' diversification  throughout  thet  State, 
and  second,  the  development  of  more  residential  or  other  centralized 
multi-school -district  school  opportunities  for  students  to  receive  desired 
training ifet  economically  feasible  in  their  home  communities. 1 " Re- 
search and  long-range  planning  should  bfe  initiated  for  both  of  these*  the  & 

first  by  EDA,  the  Four  Corners  Commission  and  other  planning  and 
development  agencies,  the  second  by  the  State  Education  System  itself. 

I 

As  tof  the  present,  the  city  of  Blsbee,  all  the  Indian  reservations 
and  Apache  County  are  designated  as  depressed  areas;  Phoenix's  Inner  - 
-city  and  Santa  Cruz  Counfy*  have  requested  such  designation.  But  even 
in  the  non -depressed  areas,  the  population  is  too  scattered  to  justify , 
comprehensive,  local  vocational  .high  schools;  proliferation  Into  other 
fypes  of  vocational  education  might  be  even  more  difficult  to  justify.  Only 
two  cities  have  populations  in  excess  of  100, 000,  two  more  have  from  50  to 
100  thousand^  nineTO  to  50  thousand,  and  twenty -nine  have  zpQQ  to  IQ,  ooO.  " 7^ 

According  to  the  FY  1971  Plan,  there  are  at  present  119  secondary  schools 
in  the:  Stater  of  which  104  offer  one  or  more  vocational  programs.  The . 

~ distribution  of  ovu^atioiial  ffcldo  uffei'ed  indicated  In  Tables  4 and  5,  ■ 

which  demonstrate  the  limited  availability  of  vocational  education. to  the  j 

client  groups  for  which  needs  have  been  expressed.  Another  indication  is 
the  number  of  schools  with  limited  vocational  enrollment.  There  are  17  ,•  ! 

secondary  schools  with  25  or  fewer;  15  with  26-50;  28  with  51-100;  45 
with  101-250;  19  with  251-560;  3 with  501-1000;  and  only  one,  Phoenix  . 

Union,  with  over  2, 000  vocational  enrolls  es.  ~ b 

One  illustration  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  problem.  According  to 
the  FY  1970  Plan, -Greenlee  County,  with  three  secondary  schools,  was  , 
to  offer  only  three  vocational  programs  (including  both  secondary  and 
adult  programs),  one  in  agriculture,  two  In  consumer -homemaking,  and 
one  of  the  three  schools  offered  no  vocational  programs.  . Actual  FY  1970 
enrollment  figures  Show  vocational  enrollment  only  in  Duncan,  and  only 
in  agriculture.  Obviously,  students  of  these  schools  have  no  choice  of 
vocational  training/  and  equally  obviously,  very  few  will  be  graduated, 
with  saleable  skills.  The  largest  town  Is  Clifton,  with  a current  popula- 
tion of  4, 950;  Duncan  ls-second  with  less  than  1,000.  No  MDTA  programs  .1 


^Another  possibility  is  the  addition  ofhigh-schooi  level  vocational  training  to  the 
Junior  Colleges.  This  Is  already  being  tried  with  some  success. — 

2 " - 

Santa  Cruz  and  Graham  Counties  have  also  been  desiguatedfor  purposes  of  Title  I 
as,  public  Works  Grants  Areas. 


•TABLE  4.  - NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS1  WITH  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Occupational  Fields  Represented  by  Number  of  Schools 

Fields 


County 

Secondary  Schools 
State  Total 
Apache 
Cochise 
Coconino 
..  . Gila 
Graham 
Greenlee 
Maricopa 
Mohave 
Navajo 
Pima 
Pinal 

Santa  Cruz  . 

, Yavapai 
Yuma 


Five  or  more 

Four 

Three 

TWO 

One 

6 * 

3 

18 

21 

. 42 

41 

— 

4 

1 

1 

4 , 

1 

’d 

■ 5 

2 

— — — 

— — ~ 

1 _ „ 

5 

— a< 

I-" 

_-MWT 

1 

2 

: 

1 

1 

1 

$ 

* 

— 

1 

2 

5 

8 

\ 

16 

10 
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— 

2 

■ 

i 

2 

3 

1 

\ ’ 

2 

3 

4 

8 

4 

\ 

3 

4 

2 

k- : 

1 

■IVPPBB 

1 ^ 
2 

2 

.3 

1 

1 

1 

2 ‘ 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— fc 

^ . p 

i 

6 

2 

1 1 

1 

2 

— 1 

— 

■h 

— 

i" 

1 

— 

— 
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Post- Secondary  Schools 
State  Total 
Apache 
Cochise 
. _ Coconino 
Gila 
Graham 
Greenlee 
Maricopa 
Mohave 
, Navajo 
Pima 
Pinal 

Santa  Cruz 
Yavapai 
Yuma 


t 

i 

h- 


1 

2) 


j 


— *3 


4)11®  to  classification  difficulties,  these  figures  may  not  sum  to 'those  mentioned  on 
page  22  of  the  text,  but  are  included  to  indicate  choices  of  vocational  education 

» programs  in  the  schools*  t-r 
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TABLE  5»  - SUMMARY  OF  ARIZONA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  FY  1970  . 


Elementary  & Middle  School 
Number  of  . Em 


Secondary  Schools 


Number  of  . Enroll- 


Post-»  Secondary  Schools 

4 * 

Number  of  Enroll'- 


School© 

ment  ^ Completers 

Scto 

K)lS 

' ment 

Completors 

Schools 

ment 

Completors 

^ 1 , r 

Agriculture 

" J 1 

■J 

‘ j 

|. 

2,600 

645 

2 

h 

276 

c 

lh 

35 

Distributive  Ed.  ^ 

i? 

i 

i 

4 

2,611 

, 1,384 

‘4 

472 

135 

1 ^ 
Health  Education 

■D 

L 

7'  . 

s 

119 

1 

42 

9 

996 

445 

Home  Economics 

:■* 

J 

i 

.1 

25;  402 

63 

L 

1 

167 

41 

Office  Education . 

■L  a 

4. 

. i 

18 

5,955 

3, 387 

6 

1,327 

464 

Technloal  Ed.  - ’ 

1 , \ 

*► 

i 

1 

i 

1* 

41 

16 

5 

2, 202 

722 

i" 

Trade  & Industry 

50 

2,875 

1,  062 

6 

^ 725 

392 

Prevocational  Ed. 

Indus  trial-Arts 

^ * 

Home  Economics 


42? 400 
42, <00 


- 
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*lto  actual  figures  are  available  for  the  home  economic  s ' enrollments  in  the  elementary  and 
middle  schools*  but,  based  on  a 60.  percent  return  questionmire,  the.  Vocational  Education 
| officials  estimated  thatthey  were  approximately  equal  to;tbe 
; on  thi^  level*  * 
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enrollment  in  industrial  arts 
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TABLE  5 A.  - SCHOOLS  OFFERING  I VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  BY’ TYPE.  NUMBER  AND 


ENROLLMENT,  ACTUAL  FY  1970  AND 


PROJECTED  FY  1971 


■v 


g's 


, 1 


. 

1 1970 

1971 

r 

Number  of 

Enroll- 

Number of 

Enroll- 

'1 

Typeof  School 

Schools 

ment 

Schools 

ment 

Regular  or  comprehensive 
secondary 

T» 

119 

39,621  1 

J 

* 

104 

38. 108 

Vocational— technical 

r ih 

1,875 

post-secondary 

■ 

1 

2,112 

1 

1 ' 

1 

Junior  or  community 
college  3 

7 

6, 166 

¥ 

11 

25.  627 

College  or  university 
(Adult  non-credit) 

1 

J 

3 

1 

3 

12.972 

Private  (under  contract) 

n.a. 

■1 

n.a. 

12 

400 

TOTAL 

130 

78,097 

131 

78,982 

T — 1 | 

There  are  119  specialized  secondary  or  secondary  post-secondary  institutions. 

9 ' 1 

phoenix  Union  High  School  Area  Vocational  Center. 

3 * ^ ■ 

Some  adult  enrollment  included. 

. , 1 f n J 1 - 

SOURCES:  Research  Coordinating  .Unit,  Vocational  Education  Department  print-out,  .and 
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are  available  in  the  county.  In  this  county,  where  there  is  real  need  for 
vocational  training,  it  is  practically  non-existent  and  neither  the  resources 
nor  the  scale  of  the  schools  make  such  training  practicable. 3 The 
__^roblem  crosses  school  district  l’nes;  additional  research  and  planning  at 
the  State  level  are  required  to  design  feasible  VocatiopU  education  for  such 
small  and  .geographically  dispersed  populations* 

k h 

The  State  Plan  does  In  fact  recognize  this  problem  and  provides  for 
expanded  vocational  education  in  economically  depressed  areas  and  for 
increased  multi-schools.  The  danger  lied  in  the  possible  perpetuation  of 
vocational  education  ns  a second -class  education  to  be  foisted  on  the  dis- 
advantaged. It  should  be  emphasized,  to  the  credit  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion staff,  that  the  state  is  giving  priority  to  changing  the  image  of  voca- 
tional education  as  second  class,  and  is  attempting  to  integrate  vocational , 
and  academic  education  in  such  a way  that  the-finger  4s  not  pointed  at 
vocational  students. 

Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject.  This  report  Is  not  the  place 
to  expand  on  the  problem,  but  does  present  recommendations  for  action. 
The  goal  should  be  r 'integrated rt  schools,  not  only  in  the  racial  and  ethnic 
sense,  but  also  in  the  bringing  together  of  the  academic  and  vocational 
programs  in  such-a  way  that  the  individual  student  can  choose  academic, 
vocational,  or  mixed  programs  without  jeopardizing  his  graduation  certifi- 
cation.. Achieving  this  objective  will  require  research,  planning,  and 
experimentation,  in  order  to  incorporate  separate  schools,  skill  center 
and  educational  tracks  into  the  educational  and  social  mainstream  of  the 
academic  high  schools,  ft  is  a goal  which  cannot  be  achieved  overnight. 
And  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  establishment  of  a consolidated  voca- 
uonalrschool  serving  several^sehool  districts  (such  as  Phoenix  Union), 
while  it  improves  the  vocational  education  effort,  runs  counter  to  the  effort 
to  unite  vocational  and  academic  training. 


- One  step,  currently  under  consideration  as  a demonstration  project 
in  Tuscon,  is  to  establish  an  experimental  school  framework  to  test  out 
an  integrated  program.  The  model  for  the  Tucson  experiment  will  be  the 
* flnily  Gr iff lt^r0ppftH?tunity  School  in  Deliver,  a public  post-secondary 
school  for  ad  hit  education,  modified  to  meet  the  educational,  economic 
and  legislative  requirements  of  Tucson  and  the  state's  educational  system. 
The  Tucson  experiment  is  only  in  the  planning  stage  and  it  is  not  clear 
whether  it  will  be  a secondary  or  post-secondary  institution.  This  exper- 
iment should  have  high  priority  in  the  state's  vocational  activities,  and 
its  successes  incorporated  into  other  school  districts  as  they  appear. 


9 

To  the  extent  that  the  mines  are  providing  entry  level  jobs  and  on-the-job  training,  * 
the  local  problem  in  Greenlee  County  is  somewhat  alleviated.  But  the  young  people 
of  the  county  still  have  little  ohoice. 
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Another  kind  of  structural  constraint  is  associated  with  the  occupa- 
tional structure  of  the  industries  in  the  State*  If  job  skill  requirements* 
particularly  for  highly  skilled  jobs*  can  be  broken  down  into  lesser  skill 
. .components*  as* they  were  during  World  War  H*  increased  numbers  of 
entry-level  and  semi-skilled  jobs  openinp^anbe- made"availaMe;-these~ 
will  provide  career  opportunities  especially  for  the  disadvkntaged  who 
might  not  be  ready  for  training  for  the  more  highly  skilled  occupations* 
Industry  generally  does  little  to  break  down  or  simplify  job  requirements 
unless  forced  to  it  by  labor  shortages.  The  vocational  education  depart- 
ment should*  however*  especially  la  its  negotiations  for  cooperative 
education  arrangements*  contribute  its  good  6f flees  to  encourage  em- 
ployers to  break  down  job  requirements*  and  assist  in  laying  out*  as  well 
as  training  for*  the  simplified  qualifications.  ' 

Meeting  the  demand  for  trained  workers:  On  the  demand  side  (for  trained 
and  employable  workers)  the  vocational  education  department  needs  to  do 
much  more  than  »t  Is  currently  carrying  out  in  working  with  industry  to „ 
develop  job  opportunities*  to  conform  training  to  actual  employer  job  ' ( 
requirements*  and  to  assure  that  job  candidates  sent  to  job  interviews  - 
really  meet  the  employer  requirements.  - This  last  is  difficult;  employers 
1 tend  to  overstate  requirements  and  the  schools  and  the  Employment 
Service  make  a valiant  attempt  to  placeithe  disadvantaged  and  the  hand i - 
capped^  But  little  Is  accomplished  and  there  is  frustration  from  un- 
realistic expectations  when  a clearly  unsuitable  candidate  is  encouraged  , 
to  apply  for  a job*  a s ituation which  incur s. running  criticism  from  in* 
dustry  that  employers  are  not  sufficiently  consulted  about  the  training 
offered.  * v 

There- are  no  job  developers  as  such  in -the  vocational ^education 
system*  though  individual  teachers  perform  this  function  to  the  best  of 

their  ability.  The  extent  to  which  the  Employment  Service  job  developers 

perform  this  semce.  for  vocational  secoiidary^chooH^aduatofe  vanioffi — — 
if  their  services  cannot  be  upgraded*  more  should  be  made  available  within . 
the  secondary  vocational  schools  themselves*  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  setting  up  job  developers  - * or  even  better  - - combining  this  function  ; 
with  that  of  career  guidance  within  the  school^offering  varied  vocational 
programs*~  However*  in  the  smaller  secondary  schools  where  only  one 
, or  two  vocational  programs  are  offered*  the  appointment  of  such  Sh 
additional  officer  would  add  to  the  strain  on  their  resources  discussed 
above*  would  obviously  be  unrealistic*  and  would  result  in  the  further 
short-changing  of  the  Vocational  students  in  frose  schools*  another  indica- 
tion of  the  need  for  consolidating  such  vocational  efforts* 

One  additional  difficulty  inherent  in  all  vocational  school  efforts 
lies  in  the  lack.of  flexibility  with  respect  to  both  teaching  st§ff  and  equip- 
ment* The  tenure  of  teachers' and  the  capital  sunk  into  equipment  make  it 
difficult  to  cut  back  on  programs  foe  which  there  Is-  diminishing  need. 

27 
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Vocational  teacher?  in  Arizona's  post-secondary  schools  do  lifft  have 
tenure,  but  at  present ♦ secondary  school  teachers  do.  Discussions  are  ' 
currently  under  way  on  the  possible  elimination  of  tenure*  which  would 

adOEeafly  ^ lirvocatioitat^ra  though  it  would 

undoubtedly  work  hardships  on  the  faculty. 

u i 

As  for  equipment,  an  economist  would  say  that-sunk . costs  should  be 
ighdfad  toplanni^for  the  future;  school  district  and  state  budget  officers 
are  Hteiy  to  taketfSe  contrary  view.  In  industries  with  rapidly  changing 
technologies*  it  is  likely  that  some  teaching  equipment  will-be  obsolesci  \ 
if.  not  obsolete*,  presenting  a,  continuing  problem  for  school  authorities. 

f H ^ 

■4  ' ' - -- 

f , 

Secondary  Programs 

hT 

- There  were  112. 327  secondary  school  students  in  Arizona  at  the  end 
of  the  1969-1970  academic  year*  and  vocational  enrollments  during  the  year 
- totalled  39*  621.  Though  the  time  periods  do  not  correspond,  this  would 
indicate  that  about  35  percent  of  secondary  school  students  were  receiving 
some  vocational -trainteg.  If  the  number  of  those  taking  useful,  'rather  than 
gainful*  home  economics  programs  is  subtracted*  14,  457  secondary 
studehts  were  enrolled  in  iptinful  programs  - between  1 2 and  13  percent. 
Figures  for  the  lp69  currentstatus  in  the  FY  1970  plan  indicated*  14. 3 
percent 'urban  (hiaricopa -County  only)' and  25.6  percent  rural*  -which  would 
indicate  a decline  rather  titan  an  increase  during  FY  1970. 4 Table  6 shows 
secondary  enrollments  apd  completions  by  sex  and  occupational  group. 

* • - , 'ft* 

r 

Recognition  of  theOheed  for  multi -school  vocational  programs  appears 
to  be  the  most  important  key  to  upgrading  the  secondary  school  vocational 
education  programs  in  the  state.  Three  such  programs  were  available  in 
FT  1970.  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  ten  more  in  areas  of  high  tu^mpj^pent. 
. While  more  are  needed,  they  should  not  be  placed  in  areas  oi  mgn  unem- 
payment  with  the  expectation  that  jobs  will  suddenly  materialize  in  those 

areas  for  graduates;  more,  needs  to  be  done  -to  find  jobs  for  enrollees-who 

may  receive  their  training  indepressed  areas but  who  afe-likely  to  have 
to  look  for  jobs  elsewhere.  The  professed  objective  is  really  only  half 
the  necessary  step*  and  it  is  steongly^r^cbrnm^ended  that  in  instituting  the 
new  multi-school  programs*  the  other  half*  the  necessary  job  development* 
career  guidance;  and  statewide  job  information  system  be  integrated  into 
the  planning  and  activities  of  the  multi-school  programs* 


4 Unless  the  1969  figures  included  useful  home  economics,  in  which  cope  there  was 
a substantial  gain;  the  FY  1970  Man  (page  n-40)  is  not  clear  on. this  point. 
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TAPT.tj  6.  - ENROLLMENTS  AND  C0* 


AGRICULTURE.  TOTAL 
Mrtf 

Female  # 

flex  Unknown 

. DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION,  TOTAL 
. Hale  •■ 

Female 
Sex  ttaknow# 

H.1' 4LTH  OCCUPATIONS,  TOTAL 

— — — MeJe- 


Ftemalo  L 

Ssx  Unknown 

I- 

HOME  economics;  total 
Hate  ’ ’ 

Sex  Unknown,  „ T 

office*  total 
Made  1 
Eternal# 

SmEa  known  T ’ 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  TOTAL 
Mai#  j- 

, female 

Sax  Utawftt 

TRADE  fc  INDUSTRIAL*  TOTAL 
Hale  ' r 
Female  -r 
Sex  Uolmown 

f 

"MISCODED4'  OCCUPATION^,  TOTAL 
. Male 
Ftemd#' 

„ Sex  UtakHnm 

• ALL  OCCUPATIONS,  T0TA£ 

‘title 
■ female 
Sex  Unknown 


Total 

FUrollmentB 

3,971 
3,  135 
' 135 

-■* 

1 

13,316  ' 

7,303 
3,075' 

8 

■a,  322 

107 

3,024 
. 1 

23,117 

2,700 

.25,310 

*rl41 

13,533 
1,006' 
10,  m 
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308 
'6,337 
343 
3 

13, 112 
11,710 
1,393 

0 

J 
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U 

| BO 
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33,!  715 
[44,191 
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vocational  education  programs,  by  major  occupation  and  sex.  ft  1079 


Poet  Secondary 
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Mb  attempt  nuu  mud  5 to  correct  for  mi  jedding*  or  incorrect  jwuc 
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2.453 
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19 
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1,045 
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1*565 

86 

1 

1 

11&  a, 

996 

7 t 

126 
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869 

— 

1 

25,402 

167 

2,561 

13 

22,841 

J 153 

1 

5*956 

1*327 
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5,484 

1*  lira 

£ 

2 

41 

3*302 

40 

3*008 

1 
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J 

^ r — - 
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TM 
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38 
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Adult 

Ft#ar&tory 

Enroll  rMnta 

44 

27 

7 

944 

&9& 
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2 

n i 

563 
30 
■ 532 

'1,165 
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1,034 

1 

1,775 
j 358 
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1*473 
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3 
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5 
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4 
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Post-Secondary  Programs 

' -4  * 

In  the  FY 1970  plan  It  was  estimated  that  21. 5 percent  of  post- 
secondary  (2-year)  students  was  enrolled  in  vocational  education  in  the 
-academic  year  1968-69;  18.8  percent  (for  some  unexplained  reason,  ,a 
— decrease)-was  the  objective  for7^^-  ^Fhe^tuai-figur e-for^Y  li^feras— 
6, 166,  out  pf  an  estimated  total  of  32,  104*  or  10ss  than  20  percent,  as 
compared  to  an  estimated  30  percent  set  forth  in  the  FY  1OT1  plan, c 
While  the,  achievement  of  the  projected  38  percent  by  FY  1976  would  seem 

to-be-subs  tantiaUymore  difficult  In  view  of  the  FY  1970  deficiency,  it  is 

possible  that  the  opening  of  new  post-secondary  institutions  and  the  rapid 
expansion  of  programs  will  make  the  FY  1976  objective  feasible;: 

1 -ri  " § ■ x 

It  is  planned  to  develop  evaluation  criteria  and  procedures  for  post- 
secondary institutions  inthe  state  and  to  carry  out  at  least  one  such 
evaluation  annurlly.  None  were  performed  In  FY19TO.  - The  rapid  growth 
of  these  schools,  including  the  substantial  Initial  investments  in  buildings 
and  equipment  ,jnake  It  particularly,  urgent  to  institute  routine  evaluations 
at  an  yearly  dat£  ' \ f , 

i ' — . 

Non-Federally  Funded  Related  Education 


. In  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  there  are  courses' in 
industrial  arts  and  home  economics  which  serve  a variety  of  pr  ©vocational 
and  vocational  functions.  The  extent  to  which  they  provide  students  with 
sufficient  vocational  exposure  for  them  to  make  intelligent  vocational 
choices  is unknown.  Also  unkftown  is  the  extent  to  which  these  courses 
provide  saleable  skills,  or  are  limited  to  useful  arts.^ 

* ■ ^ r 

— - - Such-limited  dataras  are^vallahle  indlcate  thefoUowing^970 

enrollments  in  the se  programs:  - " 


Home 

Economics  ' 


< Elementary  Schools 
Secondary  Schdols- 
Gainful 
Useful 


42, 400 
J5P,835 


Totals *  1 63, 235  n.a; 


63,235 


2 

Approximately  equal  to  the  numberof -boys,  taking  elementary  School 

industrial  arts  courses.  . 


5 


Pagen-26 


30 
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While  these  programs  are  primarily  designed  to  provide  useful 
rather  than  saleable  skills,  the  large  enrollments  in  them  suggest  that 
they  should  be  made  the  vehicle  for  vocational  exposure  as  well*.  an  effort 
'which  would  better  carried  out  with  the  knowledge  and  expertise  of  the 

y^^ional~Educatifm  Department*  --The  fact-that-thes©  classes -are  not 

under  the  administrative  auspices  of  the  Vocational  Education  Department* 
* makes  for  a minor,  administrative  problem  in  utilizing  them  for  prevcqa- 
tional  education  purposes  (attitudes tforld  of  work*  career  orientation 
and  exploration)*  A closer  working  relationship  between  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  School  Divisions  and  the  Vocational  .Education  Department 
is  recommended*  1 _ 


Special  Needs 


\ 


In  addition  to  the  data  difficulties  which  plague  all  parts  of  this 
report*  there  is  a further  problem  lujippraising  the  vocational  education 
system's  response  to  special  needs*  This  item^  received  Federal  financing 
under  more  than  one  section  of  the  amended  actj  the  assignment  of  these 
funds  has  been  administratively  handled  by  Arizona  both  by  assigning 
whole  schools  to  the  special  needs  categoryjind  by  assigning  individual 
students  within  other  schools  to  it.  For  example*  all  129  vocational 
education  enrolleesinChtale  School  are  listed  as  special  needs  students* 
whereas  only  30  of  Douglas1  3TI  vocational  education  qnroLlees  are  in 
this  category*  Consequently*  the  comparisons  of  special  needs  to  total 
enrollment  is  not  meaningful  at  fhe-county  or  school  level*  and  may  even 
overstate  the  special  needs  at  the  state  level,!!  the  total  vocational  enroll^ 
jnent  at  the  special  needs  schools  actually  overstates  the  numbers  in  need* 
The  general  orders  of  magnitude  are  probably  reliable  at  the  state  level* 


By  these  definitions*  a total  of  4. 570  special  needs  enrolTees 
(including  92  in  the  Junior  colleges*  124  in  work-study  r and  365  in  summer 
youth  programs)  in  vocational  education  account  for  5*85  perccut  ul  the- 
total  of  78*  097  vocational  education  enroUees*  This  figure  may  be  com- 
pared with  over  14  percent  of  the  expenditures  from  Federal  and  State 
fuhdh  going  to  special  needs  under  Sections  102B  and  Paris  B-4A,  4B, 

4F*  and  4H*  (The  comparison! is  only  suggestive  because.  If  local  school 
funds  were  included,  the  ratio  would  be  very  different*)  The  FY 1 970 
■state  plan  called  for  total  expenditures-  in  these  categories  as  follows* 

1 J h \ 


Part  B - Disadvantaged 
Handicapped 


$771, 100 
223,700 


Total 


$994, 800 


or . lOperceut  of  total  projected  expenditures  for  the  year  * a clear  in- 
—“dication  of  the  greater  neecLfor  services  than  their  numbers  would  suggest, 
by  Ada  segment  of  the  yocatlm^  community. 


31, 
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There  Is  some  duplication  in  the  count,  reflecting  the  coupling  of  ^ 
special  needs  programs  in  other  manpower  programs  with  those  financed 
by  the  vocational  education  system;  basic  education  and  work  orientation 
under  WIN,,  summer  youth  programs,  skill  center  training  under  _MDTA 
- - — ^e-inciuded^as4s^ocatiohat-eduieatiea4n-4he4ndush^  Stehool^the^le*—  - 

tentlon  center,  the  state  prison,  and  the  Maricopa^Coimty  Accommodation 
School  (for  the  edueable  add  trainable  retarded). 

State  enrollment  data  for  special  needs  are  not  broken  out  by  type 
of  used— disadvantaged,  handicapped,  etc,  —so  IHs  impossible  to  assess 
tha  degree  to  which  the  FY  1970  plan  goals  for  each  group  were  met,  or 

what  the  ordering  of  priorities  actually  was,  1 

' , , - - > 

One  recommendation  which  is  of.the  greatest  importance  to  the  dis- 
advantaged group,  though  it  sjiould  be  applied  to  all  secondary  school 
\ students,  concerns  the  purchase  of  textbooks*  At  present  all  secondary 

students  in  the  State  purchase  their  texts;  to  the  tune  of  about  $50  & year. 
While  some  individual  students  receive  financial  assistance  ter  coyer  these 
purchases,  it  is  manifestly  Unrealistic  to  expect  the  children  of  poor  fAm-p 
iUes  to  meetthis  expense  plus6  the  other  normal  expenses  required  to 
keep  up  with  their  peers. 

No  statistical  measure  of  this  need  exists.  However,  the  director 
of  the  f Phoenix  Residential  Job  Corps  Cent^claims  that  the  reason  its 
~ enrolllees  come  to  the  Center  with  a substantially  higher-than-average 
Job  Corps  grade  level  ac hie vemen trie vel,  Is  because  many  of  them  have 
dropped  out  of  school  because  of  cash  shortages  to  meet  the  costs  of  books 
' and  supplies  and  the  other  normal  expenses  of  high  school  students,  rather 
than  for  reasons  of  alienation,  discipline,  etc.  At  the  Residential  Center 

they  receive  stipends  fa&d  their  training  expenses  are  completely  covered, 

J - ■ * 

a minimum » Arizona-shouid  provide  (hy  lnan  of  bonks  If  necessary)  _ 

the  required  texts  (or  the  money  for  them)  to  disadvantaged  Students,  even 
if  thlh  requires'  changes  in  State  legislation.  It  ; would  be  desirable  also  to 
provide  allowances  or  stipends  where  need  exists, ' 

* 

i 

Adult  Education  : 

Adult  enrollments  in  preparatory  and  supplementary  programs  to- 
talled 28, 574  in  FY  1970  (Cf.  TAble  6),  withmen  accounting  for  almost 
70  percent  of  the  total,,  and  women  imedominating  only  in  the  heqlthf  occu- 
pations and  home  economics  programs.  An  untaiovm  number  of  the  special 
needs  enrollments  may  also  be  adults.  These  numbers  include  adults  reg- 
istered in  junior  colleges;  in  future  yearls^these  wUlbe  included  in  -junior 
college  enrollment  totals.  They  accouft  for  2,0  percent  of  thc estimated 
1970  population  age  16-64  (1, 023, 100)Jin  the  State*  This  compares  with 

the  2.9  percent  eatimate^  for  FY  196|  and  3, 1 percent  projected  for 

- - . I ? ■ . * “ * 
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FY  1970  for  urban  areas  only,  as  presented  in  the  FY  1970  plan. 6 If 
rural  areas  were  included,  FY  1970  enrollment  would  probably  be  fairly 
close- to- target, — — ___  _ _ 


Vocational  Education  For  Women 

* .r  f 

, i 

Arizona's  major  .vocational  education-effort  specifically  on  behalf  of 
girls  and  women  has  been  to  expand  the  home  economics  and  consumer 
education  segments  of  the  vocational  education  programs.  Other  typically 
female  occupational  programs  also  include  cosmetology  and  the  health 
professions.  Table  6 indicates  enrollments  and  completions  by  major  oc- 
cupational groupings  for  FY  1970* 

- 

i 

' Females  account  for  56. 6 percent  in  secondary  schools,  40.0  per- 
cent in  post-secondary,  and  34.7  percent  in  the  adult  and  special  needs ' 
categories.  ..  - 

i 

/ Females  predominate  in  health  occupations,  office  occupations  and 
of  course  in  consumer  and  home  ec onom ic s . However,  In  the  latter  cate- 
gory the  great  preponderance  arelhose  student^ Who  enrolled  in  the 

sb-cailed  ’’useful"  rather  than*  ’^hinful"  programs;  these  number  22, 657 
in 'secondary  programs,  21  in  post-secondary,  937  in  adult  preparatory, 
448  In  adult  supplementary,  and  273  in  special  needs.  Of  the  campletors,* 
llsecondary  and  2 post-secondary  were  in  ’’useful^  programs*  In  part 
these  numbers  represent  the  emphasis  on  consumer  economics  and  home- 
making for  WIN  enrollees.  f ^ 

“ r i 

As  might  be  expected,  females  ac counter  a minority  of  enrollees  in 
agriculture,  distributive  edijcation,  technical  education,  ..and  trade  and 
“dus trial  programs^  AL  the  few  slLetnrteited,  theserprograms-we^e-open-td. 


girls  and  women,  but  there  was  neither  active  encouragement  or  discourage- 
ment of  their  enrollment,  and  few  undertook  conventionally  male  courses  on 
their  own  initiative.  * ^ 


Consumer  And  Home  Making  Education 

* , r 

4 The  FY  1970  plan  did  not  indicate  as  ' of  Its  objectives  a specific 
number  of  eiirollees  In  the  home  economics  programs,  nor  was'tt'clear 
what  proportion^  these  would  Receive  training  in  the  "gainful"  rather  than 
"Useful"  category.  Uhdupllcated  FY  1970  enrollments  in  gainful  consumer 
and  home  economics  programs  totalled,  238  inthe*  secondary  .schools,  146 
In  post-secondary,  167  in  adult  preparatory,  189  in  adult  supplementary. 
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and  411  in  special  needs* *  adding  to  a total  of  1151*  predominantly  female. 
(Cf.  Table  7).  in  useful  programs*  there  were  25*  164  in  secondary  pro- 
. - grams.  21  in  post-secondary  (suprlslngly  lqwl)*  998  in  adult  preparatory* 
490  in  adult  supplementary*  and  293  in  special  needs*  *a  total  oT26T966. 
These  figures  are  well  In  excess  of  the  FY  1971  projections  .of  20*  214  in 
secondary  (both  gainful  and  useful)*  but  the  three  adult  categories  fail  far 
short  of  the  4*525  projected  FY  1971  adult  enrollees.  The  FY  1971  plan 
had  no  projections  for  post -secondary  enrollments  in  this  program  area. 

The  growth  of  the  hospitality  industries  in  Arizona  indicates  Increas- 
ing needs  for  programs  in  the  gainful  segment*  'Sven  though  Table  1 showed 
a great  over-estimate  of  such  needs  in  FY  1 970.  In  any  event*  .a*$ual  se- 
condary and  post -secondary  output  of  95  is  Less  than  30  per  cento  f the  pro- 
jected^FYT970  6u^rbF332.  S1E£S  MBrlBHarrapidl^  is 

of  the  greatest  importance  that  occupational  needs  and  training  be  better 
coordinated. 

i 

■ta  L 

Cooperative  Education 

Probably  the  most  promising  development  ip  Arizona's  vocational 
education  system  is  the  increasing  emphasis  on  cooperative  education. 

It  provides  the  means  for  insuring: that  the  vocationaLcourse  Is  truly  rele- 
vant to  the  Job*  and  at  the  same  time  cultivates  the  active  support  of  the 
business  community.  In  addition*  it  provides  both  the  status  and  the  in- 
come of  a real  job  to  the  student*  At  the  same  time*  tf' course*  It  takes 
time  and  energy  to  enlist  that  support;  It  is  inevitable  that  the  growth  of 
cooperative  education  will  be  slow  and  not  achieved  fay  fiat.  Expenditure 
data  for  FY  1970  indicate  the  difficulties  in  settin^|ip  sub  programs* 
which  Aere  not  well  under  way  until  near  the  clpse  of  tt^academic  year. 

Secondary  school  cooperative  education  programs  by  the  end  of  FY 
1970  included  70  programs  in  42jac bools  ♦ with  an  enrollment  of  1*  921 
students.  Courses  are  offered^*  merchandising*  food  merchandising*  % 
office  educafcionand  industrial  coope r ative .educationr  Cochise*  Eastern 
Arizona*  Phoenix  and  Mesa6  Community  Colleges  alffo  provided  coopera- 
tive courses  to  an  additional  76  enroilees  in  courses  in  mid -management, 
office  education  and  industrial  cooperative  education*  Ko  summer  coop 
programs  were  available  in  FY  1970.  though  10  are-planned  for  FY  1971.  - 


^Computer  print-outs  showed  42  schools.  Revised  Funding  Requests  for  Coop  G 

Programs*  FY  1971*  dated  July  29*  1970  showed  only  40  schools  in  FY  ld70. 

* ..  _ ■ 

6As  Indicated  by  computer  print-outs.  Revised  Funding  Requests  for  Coop  G 
Programs,  FY  1971,  dated  July  29,  1970  showed  small  old  programs  also  in 
Arizona  Western  and  Maricopa  Technical  College. 
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TABLE  7*  - ENROLLMENTS  AOTJ 


home  economics,  total 

Famala 

She  Unknown 

USEFUL,  TOTAL 
_ MAS* 
l Tamale 
She  Unknown 

GAINFUL,  TOTAL 
MU* 

Fainale 
Sok  Unknown 


. Total 

ISnrftHmmtft 

2Btin 
2,766 
35,310 
- 1 141 

29*966  | 

2,630  ! 

34*336  - 

ljlSl 
136 
' 874 
Ul 


'Srtoaiary 


i fV 


NOTE:  Thi*  tabulaUon  was  dhwctfy  from  tlw  c 

jfe  attempt  wu  mad*  to  correct  for  mlacodfngs  oi 
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COMPLETtONS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAMS,  tlSEFUt  AND  GAINFUL,  BY  SEX,  FY  1970 


36*402 

3*661 

23*841 

26*184 

2.607 

33,657 

ll'-  — 

238 

54 

184 


Foot  Secondary 

Enrflllmanta 

187 
13 
183 
1 “ 

L J1  ' 

21 

21 

L V 

146  I 
‘ 13  , 

132 
■i 


. Adult 
Preparatory 
EtufoUmoBta 

' : 1*165 
* 80 
1,084  . 

i 


81 

937 

167 

19 

147 

1 


qj  apittor  pTlAt-ont  fcf  OE  foi#  ^046. 
Ttwsor*oct  *•*  doatgnattoaa. 
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Adult 

SupplotoJ&ntary- 

gnwillthwitB 

E 

6fc9 

> “ 

6pl  1 

Ipo 


448 


189 
16 
i $3 
; 20 


Special  Need* 
Enrollment* 

704 

54 

631 

19 

393 

38 

273 

411 

34 

366 

19 


j Completion* 

Socomtery  matSawdimc 


«p 

2o 

3B 

n 

I 

II 


41 

41 
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39 

2 
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The  late  start  in  these  programs  is  also  attested  to  by  the  comparison 
with  FY*  1970  planned  outcomes,  which  called  for  participation  by  44  sec- 
ondary schools  and  7 post-secondary  institutions,  and  an  enrollment  of 

2800.  (However,  the  1970  plan  Indicated  that  the  then  current  enrollment 
in  such  programs  was  2,400,  which  appears  to  have  been  an  overstatement. ) 

T-  , - 

No  scientifically  valid  survey  has  been  taken  of  changes  in  attitudes  ‘ 
toward  vocatlonaLeducat Ion  stimulated  by  the  cooperative  programs,  but 
conversations  and  correspondence  with  employers,  plus  enthusiastic  let-, 
ters  from  individual  graduates,  indicates  increasing  acceptance. 

il  __ 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Sears  distributive  education 
project  SearS  has  established  pilot  projects  in  each  of  Its  territories; 

” onTHas  b eeh~locatecl  in  Phoenbc  “Sears  provides  the  on-the-job  training—— 
the  Arizona  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  the  coordination,  and 
the  Arizona,  State  University  College  of  Business  Administration*  the 
teacher  training  and  sponsor-development;  actual  student  training  and 
coordination  were  provided  by  Phoenix  Union,  Glendale  and  Scottsdale  -High 
School  Districts  and  Phoenix  College.  As  a result  of  the  success  of  the 
pilot  project— 30  distributive  education  students  as  of  mid-September 
1969  and  20.  students  receiving  summer  work  experience— , the  Sears 
project  is  continuing  with  a goat  of  40  trainees  for  1971.  While  there  are 
still  unresolved  problems,  the  projected  expansion  of  the  program  to 
additional  Sears  stores  in  other  states  is  an  indication  of  Its  success. 

Cooperative  education  1®  necessarily  constrained  by  the  willingness 
of  the  business  community  to  accept  it  Thculabor  organizatipns  also 
have  to  be  convinced  that  It  does  not  represent  a threat  to  their  members. 
The  State  Advisory  Council,  the Jluman  Resources  Advisory  Committee. 
and  the  state  and  local  CAMPS  committees,  as  wfeil  ralrealChambers  of 
Commerce,  should  all  be  enlisted  in  the  promotion  ofTfils  activity.  “ 

: A summary  comparison  of  FY 1970  objectives  and  achievements'. 

’ based  on  the  presentation  in  Section  R.  5. 66  of  the  FY*  1970  Plan*  was 
possible  and  is  shown  in  Table  8.’ 

Work  Study  Programs 

^ * 

The  original  FY  1970  program  made.no  provision  forsucb  programs, 
but  as  Federal  ftinds  became  available.  20  programs  were  actually  started 
late  in  the  year.  It  is  possible  to  compare  actual  FY*  1970  outcomes  with  ' 
FY'  1971  programmed  outcomes. 
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TABLE  8 - COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

FY  1969  FY  1970 


NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 
Counting  an  OE  Code  Once 
' Total  Numbly  flf  Programs 

NUMBER  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
OFFE  RINGTROGRAMS 

NUMBER  OF  POST-SECONDARY  COLLEGES 
OFFERING  PROGRAMS 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  PARTICIPATING 

* 

NUMBER.  OF  TRAINING  STATIONS 


OTftcomS 

r Sought  Actual 


FY  1971 
Outcome  - 
Sought 


Coop 

Coop 

Coop 

Coop 

JBL 

(G) 

J2L 

(G) 

7 

h 

7 

9 

6 

6 

7 

50 

50 

18 

80 

80 

' 90 

AA_ 

44 

4 

44 

40 

— 

7 

7 

2 

7 

i 

7 

9 

400 

400 

50 

450 

470 

400 

2400 

'2400 

400 

1200 

1250 

1500 

1C 
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TABLE  9.  - WORK  STUDY  PROGRAMS 


FY  1970  FY  1971 

*?tual  Outcomes  Outcomes  Sought 


Number  of  secondary  schools 
offering  Programs 
Urban 
Rural 

Number  of  post-secondary  - „ 
schools  offering  programs 

Percentage  of  secondary  vocational 
education  students  enrolled 

Percentage  of  post-secondary  vocational 
education  students  enrolled 


20  25 

6 & 16 

14  10 

4 6 

2%  4% 

I 

t 

0.5%  •’  2% 


m w 

Revisions  to  the  FY  1971  programs  specified  the  Initiation  of  a 
minimum  of  50  work  study  programs  within  schools  having  high  percent- 
ages of  disadvantaged  students,  but  did  not  specify  the  numbers  of  such 
schools. 

Services  To  The  Handicapped 

The  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  handicapped  for  FY  1970,  as 
tabulated  in  the  FY  1970  glan,  is  10, 600.  an  Increase  of  2. 405  over  the 
FY  1969  level,  it  is  not  clear  what  this  figure  meai>4— whether  it  covers 
all  age  groups,  those  eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  and/or  other 
training  programs,  or  whatever.  In  any  event,  the  program  called  for 
vocational  education  enrollment  of  only  266  of  these,  of  which  246  were 
secondary  school.  20  adult.  Total  actual  vocational  enrollments  of  the 
handicapped  are  not  currently  a vs  Jable.  but  all  of  the  secondary  enroll- 
ments are  Included  in  the  totals  tabulated  by  school  or  occupational  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  only  a small  number  of  the  handicapped  are 
being  reached  by,  vocational  education,  even  with  the  iO  percent  set-a&ide 
of  Federal  lands  and  the  .programs  cooperatively  sponsored  with  Special 
Education  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Programs  are 
currently  under  way  In  Tucson,  Mesa  and  Pysart. 

x H 

The  multi-agency  Comstock  Project  In  Tucson  currently  serves' 
about  100  17*48  year  olds  who  are  potential  dropouts,  mentally  retarded, 
or  special  education  students.  Including  Anglos,  Mexican- Americans, 
Blacks  and  Indians.  Some  350  youth  in  special  education  programs  are 
being  served* 


Other  Occupational  Training  Programs 


Table  3 Indicates  authorized  training  slots,  current  enrolluithts, 
net  transfers  and  terminations,  and  com  pie  tors,  for  FY  1970.  for  major 
manpower  programs,  as  contrasted  with  secondary  and  post-secondary 
vocational  education.  While  neither  the  numbers  nor  the  time  periods 
are  strictly  comparable,  the  orders  of  magnitude  are  reasonably  so. 

9 t 

With  the  exception  of  NYC  and  the  Job  Corps,  the  manpower  pro- 
grams are  designeu  for  adults  and  are  remedial  in  nature  and  are  designed 
primarily  to  compensate  for  socio-economic  disadvantages  and  inadequate 
or  obsolete  occupational  training.  The  program  slots  and  enrollments  are 
.not  additive,  so  that  It  is  not  possible  to  compare  totals  in  manpower  pro- 
grams vftth  totals  in  vocational  education;  moreover  there  are  overlaps 
with  MDTA  skill  centers,  some  WIN  basic  education  and  home  economics 
and  NYC  in-school  programs  which  are  .either  administered  by  the  school 

system,  or  include  students  enrolled  in  the  school  system. 

* 

# ► 

It  should  be  noted  that  though  there  may  be  no  overlap  between  adults 
and  young  people  in  training,  the  completers  of  the  manpower  programs  do 
compete  In  the  labor  market  with  the  completers  of  vocational  education 
programs.  Reference  to  Table  1 Will  indicate  the  probability  thaHhe-man- 
power  programs  for  adults  will  further-  aggravate  problems  arising  from 
vocational  training  of  young  people  in  occupations' for  which  there  is  not 
sufficient  demand.  Tuning  is  important  here,  as  well  as  decisions  on 
priorities.  Vocational  education  programs  must  be  set  up  well  in  advance 
of  the  school  year,  and  many  of  them  require  two  or  threfe  years  lead  time. 
Most  manpower  programs,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  be  shorter,  and  ' 
would  ^therefore  provide  greater  flexibility  in  adjusting  to  demand.  But  ~ 
the  needs  of  the  manpower  clients  are  perhaps  more  pressing  than  those 
still  in  the  school  system,  and  the  manpower  program  funding  Is  there  to 
' be  used,  so  there  is  no  clear-cut  either -or  solution  as  to  which  group 
should  to  trained  for  a limited  number  of  jobs.  Each  situation  needs  to 
be  resolved  on  its  merits;  CAMPS  (state  and/or  local)  is  the  obvious  ve- 
hicle Tor  discuss!  on'and  decision. 

r 

A state  map  is  included  which  shows  the  location  of  secondary  voca- 
tional education  programs  (not  the  number  of  schools)  and  MDTA  projects, 
if  With  very  few  exceptions  the" MDTA  projects  are  located  in  areas  which 
also  have  vocational  programs  (though  in  many  the  programs  are  limited); 
the  reverse  Is  not  true  ang  there  ; many  more  schools  with  such  pro- 
grams than  there  are  MDTA  projects. 

■i 

. * 

Vocational  Guidanc^ 

The  need  for  mare  and  better  career  guidance  within  the  state  is 
clear.  I have  great  reservations  about  the  National  Councils  recommenda- 
tion that  the  School  district  avoid  creating  vocational  counselors  who  are 


Geographic  Distribution  of  Secondary  Vocational 
Education  Programs  and  MDTA 
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distinct  from  the  college  preparatory  counselors*  ” While  the  student 
should  have  basic  and  unbiased  guidance  concerning  choice  of  curriculum. 
Including  the  choice  of  college  vs*  occupational  preparation,  it  does  not 
appear  that  once  that  fundamental  choice  has  been  made,  he  will  be  able  to 
secure  knowledgeable  guidance  from  the  same  counselor  who  advises  on 
college  preparatory  work*  The  need  for  up-to-date  knowledge  of  employ- 
ment opportunities,  technological  developments,  skill  requirements,  skill 
interchangeability,  aptitudes  and  attitudes,  alone  would  take  the  full  time 
of  a counselor,  without  the  additional  full-time  burden  of  college  prepara- 
tory counseling*  Perhaps  the-ldeal  situation,  in  a school  large  enough  to 
support  a counseling  staff  of  three,  would  be  a general  guidance  counselor 
to  help  students  make  the  basic  choice  between  college  preparation,  voca- 
tional training,  or  a combination,  with  follow-up  to,  be  carried  on  by  a 
specific  college  preparation  counselor  (help  in  choosing  courses,  in  decid- 
ing which  colleges  to  apply  for,  etc*)  or  a vocational  counselor,  as  appro- 
priate* Where  the  school  or  the  school  district  is  not  large  enough 4o 
justify  a team  o'  *nree,  a circi  .-riding  team  to  serve  several  schools 
(and  possibly  more  than  one  sc  iool  district)  might  prove  more  useful  than 
a single-resident  counselor;  it  would  be  worth  an  experimental  project. 

This  subject  has  been  briefly  discussed  in  the  section  on  the  structure 
and  availability  of  career  preparation  In  Arizona,  and-suggestlons  were 
made  concerning  career  counseling  and  job  development.  Arizona  is  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  vocational  counselors,  as  indicated  in  the  FY  1971 
plan  to  "provide  the  services  of  at  least  one  (1)  vocational  counselor  in 
each  secondary  and  post-secondary  school  in  Arizona  having  occupational 
programs,  using  a county  concept  where  necessary  of  applicable  in  terms 
of  personnel, tT0  But  the  plan  points  out  that  at  present  ’there  are  no 
county  vocafioral  counselors, " though  each  community  college  has  one* 

!> 

It  is' not  clear  what  standards  are  to  be  applied  for  certifying  such 
counselors*  There  appears  to  be  no  a priori  w<%ason  for  them  to  have  the 
graduate  degrees  required  for  guidance  counselors*  It  is  therefore  re- 
commended that  in  addition  to  the  elements  included  under  this  heading  in 
the  FY  1971  Plan,  work  be  Initiated  on  establishing  appropriate  standards 
for  certification  for  vocational  or  career  guidance  staff* 
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COSTS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  . 


The  entire  financial  distribution  and  financial  reporting  system  for  - 


vocational  education  was  changed  in  1970,  and  is  now  based  on  specific 
proposals  by  the  schools*  As  is  pointed  out  in  Learning  a Living  1: 


and  the.  schools  receive  their  money  to  achieve  stated  ob- 
jectives in  terms  of  students  to  be  trained  in  designated 
c ourses*  Each  educational jigenc y desiring  to  receive  such 
grants  submits  an  application  to  the  State  Department*  which 
includes  the  following:'  1)  a detailed  description  of  the  pro- 
posed program^ or  programs;  2)  justification  of  the  funding 
levels  requested;"  3)  details  indicating  that  the  programs 

were  designed  after  consideration  0f  other  educational  and  __ 

training  r esources  available  in  the ! area;  4)  information 
about  how  the  proposed  programs  will  aid  those  taking  them 
In  preparing  for  .their  careers;  5)  a five-year  plan  indie  at - 
ing/expected  future  needs  of  career  education  programs  in 
the  area;  and  6)  details  on  the  ways  the  programs  will  be 
operated  so  as  to  allow  them  to  achieve  the  goals  identified 
earlier. 

p-  ■ 

Irtment  approves  ail  programs  that 

ts  and  carry  out  the  objectives -of  the 
the  total  amount  of  combined  State  and 
! year  Is  known  they  are  allocated  to 
rding  to  a formula  in  the  State  Plan, 
to  consideration  present  and  future  man- 
M'tunitles,  the  career  education  needs  of 
the  population  (Including  those  who  are 
s with  special  educational  needs),  the 
f local  agencies  to  provide  needed' levels 
urograms,  special  situations  which  may 
burdens  for  a given  program  In  one  area 
and  the  tax  effort  of  the  area* 

^—  \ ..  ■ • 


MThe  State  budget,  therefore ; Is. a performance  budget* 


r 
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I While  this  formula  is  fairly  rigid,  the  State  has  suffi- 
cient flexibility  to  determine  priorities, for  special  situations, 
por  example*  programs -serving  the  disadvantaged  orhandi- 
capped  will  receive  priority  over  other  programs,  especially 
if  there  are  relatively  large  numbers  of  such  persons  to  be 
served  by  the  local  agency.  Likewise,  economically  depress* 
areas  will  receive  funding  on  a preferred  basis.  No  school 
district  will  be  deprived  of  a grant  simply  because  it  cannot 
supply  a portion  of  the  funds  needed  to  operate  a given  career 
education  program.” 


Conceptually  this  shift  markka  great  improvement  In  budgetary 
planning  and  practice.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  modified  as  the  result  of 
experience.  - At  present  it  is  difficult  to  comment  on  it;  there  Is  no  way 
to  make  comparisons  with  earlier  non-^omparable  data,_and^  experienc  e 
Is  too  limited  to  permit  detailed  recommendations  for  change. 


/ 
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EXPENDITURES  FOti  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Tables  10  and  11  indicate  the  pattern  of  Arizona's  expenditures  for  j 

vocational  education  in  1970#  Comparisons#  by  category,  with  1969  ex- 
penditure data  are  not  possible;  because  of  the  change  in  reporting  systems#  [ 
For  1970,  local  expenditures  had  not  been  compiled  at  the  time  of  writing 
this  report,  so  that  comparisons  of  actual  with  projected  expenditures 
could  be  made  only  for  the  Federal  and  State  components#  ! 

Insofar  as  the  comparisons  can  be  made,  the  State's  actual  and  pro*  j 

Jected  expenditures  coincide  fairly  well  in  most  categories;  in  three , how- 
ever, the  State_did  not  accomplish  what  was  .planned  (as  measured  by  in-  j. 

puts)#  The.  shortfalls  were  substantial  in  programs  for  ths4isadvantaged,!  j 

cooperative  programs  andjn  exemplary  programs,  because  these  pro- 
grams were  late  in  starting^  Since  tbey  have  been  set-up  during  1970,  it  ; 

is  to  be  expected  that  1971  projected  and  actual  expenditures  will  be  more 
in  line  ifcritit  each  other#  On  the  other  hand,  the  planned  expenditures  were 
substantially  exceeded  by  actual  expenditures  for  Part  B programs,  as 
least  insofar  as  Federal  funds  are.concerned# 

r,  , 1 ^ i 

r ■"  l 

This  type  of  comparison,  through  limited  to  inputs  rather  than  out- 
puts, can  be  very  useful  in  yielding  a quick  comparison  of  actual  and.  pro- 
jected program  activity#  As  with  other  data  cited  in  this  report,  the 
materials  come  in  too  late  to  be  used  for  an  evaluation  report  due  by 
October  1# 

* " ^ 1 

, These  expenditure  data  can  also  be  used  - as  they  become  available  - j 

to  estimate  average" costs  1 of  vocational  education,  as  needed  in  cost- 
benefit  analysis#  Unit  costs  could  be  computed  per  enrollee,  per  com-  j 

pie  ter,  and  per  "successful"  student,  using  any  agreed-on  definition  of 
success,  as  for  example#  a student  placed  ‘in  a training-related  job, 
whelher  or  nbt  he  completed  the  course# 

r 

Further,  the.ie  per  capita  costs  can  be  broken  down  by  type  of  pro- 
. grams  and/or  by  geographic  arfea  or  even  by  individual  school#  While 


1 * 

Cosfrbenefit  analysis  should  be  based  on  marginal  costs#  but  these  are  unlikely 

ever  to  be  reported;  average  costs  must  be  assumed  to  be  reasonable  surrogates*  ) 
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TABLE  lo.  - VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EXPENDITURES,  BY  CATEGORY;  $Y  1970 

/ 

Expenditure  Subtotal:  Federal  and 

Category  State  (For  Comparison 


And  Fiscal  year 

Total  Funds 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Purposes 

102b,  special  needs 

1970  .projected, 

Nbt  fiinded,  according  to.  1970  Plan 

1970  actual 

m a. 

$ 123,954 

$ 7,930 

ma.  - 

$ 131,884 

Part  B*  excluding  Iff  & 4B 

- 

197^  projected 

$5,219,038 

1, 677, 750 

1, 663,905 

1,877, 383 

3, 341,655 

1970  actual 

ma,  , 

2, 015,237 

1,886, 310 

ma. 

3,901, 546 

Part,B-4A;  DISADVANTAGED 

1970  projected 

771, 100 

335,  550 

335, 550 

100,000 

671,100 

1970  actual 

ma. 

305,  205 

7.057 

ma. 

312,262 

Part  B-4B<  HANDICAPPED 

. 

1970  projected 

223,700 

223,700 



- 

223, 700 

1970  actual 

ma. 

206,591 

2,191 

ma. 

208,782 

Part  C:  RESEARCH 

1970  projected 

80,900 

15, 000 

05, 900 

80,900 

1970  actual 

ma. 

15,000 

134,465 

ma. 

149,405 

Part  D:  EXEMPLARY 

■- 

1970  projected 

110,000 

110,000 

— 

110,000 

1970  actual 

P 

m a. 

21,966 

. 

ma 

21,966 

Part  F:  CONS,  ft  H.E. 

1970  projected 

1,^482,000 

141, 000 

141, 000 

1,200,000 

282,000 

1970  actual 

ma.* 

130, 399  1 

159,492 

H 

n.  a. 

295,891 

Part  G:  COOP. 

1970  projected 
1970  actual 

Part  H:  WORK-STUDY 
1970  projected 
1970  actual 


228,000 

ma. 


228, 000 
100,909 


ma. 


m a. 


8, 010,882 
8,114,798 
ma. 


32, 798 

2, 183, 009 
2,731,000 
3,018,118 


9,321 


ma. 


2,192,297  4,235,576 

2, 206,415,  3,177,383 

2,205,706 


ma. 


228,000 

100,969 


41,119 


TOTALS 
1909  Actual 
1970  projected 
1970  actual 

' — ' 4 

includes  $40, 029  for  Depressed,1 

Notes:  Totals  may  not  add  because  of  rounding, 

Looal  expenditures  for  vocational  education  were  not  compiled  In  time 
for  this  report,  ■ ’ - 

1969  financial  records  cannot  be  broken  out  by  comparable  categories, 
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4,375,306 

4,937,415 

5,223,884 
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TABLE  11.  - PART  B EXPENDITURES,  BY  CATEGORY,  FY  1970 


Subtotal;  Federal  and 
State  (For  Comparison 


* Program 

Total  Funds 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Purposes) 

Secondary" 

f r 

- 

1 1 

■ 1970  projected 

$2,510,935 

$ 586,945  $ 948,990 

$ 975,000 

$1,  535,935 

1970  actual 

n.a, . 

747,551 

1, 143,578 

n.a. 

1,891,129 

1971  projected 

3,009,114 

1,009,114 

1,000,000 

1, 000,000 

2, 009,114 

Post  Secondary 

1970  projected 

1,451,000 

554,500 

321,000 

575, 500 

875,500 

1970  actual 

n.a. 

.649,602 

512, 190 

n.a. 

1, 161, 792 

■1971  projected 

1,600,000 

'750,000 

250,000 

600,000 

1, 000,000 

Adult 

• 

1970  projected 

375, 000 

125, 000 

125, 000 

125, 000 

250,000 

1970  actual 

n.a. 

266,155 

10,061 

n.a. 

276,216 

1971  projected 

435,000 

200,000 

110,000 

125, 000 

310,000 

Disadvantaged 

L 

L% 

* 

1 

1 

1970  projected 

771, 100 

335,550 

335,550 

100, 000 

671, 100 

1970  actual 

n.a. 

305,205 

7,057 

n.a. 

312,262 

1971  projected 

700, 000 

521,633 

78,367 

100,000 

600, 000 

Handicapped 

■ 

1970  projected 

228, 700 

223,700 

— 



223,700 

1970  actual 

n.a* 

206, 591 

2, 191 

n.a. 

208,782 

1971  projected 

397,492 

397,492 

— 

— 

397,492 

Contracted  Instruction 

1970  projected 

90, 000 

45, 000 

45,000 

* 

90, 000 

1970  actual  ' 

n*&. 



n.a. 



1971  projected 

70,538 

31,424 

39, 114 

— 

70, 538* 

Guidance  & Counseling 

* _ 

* 

1970  projected 

99, 000 

10,000  * 

39,500 

49,600 

49,500 

1970  actual 

n.  a. 

54,065 

38,686 

n,  a. 

92, 750 

1971  projected 

120,000 

40, 000 

30,000 

50,000 

70, 000 

**  ■ 


Construction  of  Area  Vocational  Schools 
1970  projected  - — _ — 

1970  actual  — •*—* — 

■1971  projected  

Ancillary  Services  (Total) 

1970  projected  693, 103 

1970  actual  n.a. 

1971  projected  901, 700 


£ 


356,305 

297,663 

539,710 


184,415 

181,796 

171,990 


162, 383 
n.a. 
190,000 


540,720 
479, 659 
711,700 


Including  carryover. 
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TABLE  11.  - PART  B EXPENDITURES,  BY  CATEGORY,  FY  1970 


i 


Program  Total  Funds  Federal 

Administration  & Supervision 
1970  projected 

1970  actual  , 

1971  projected. 

i 

Evaluation 

1970  projected 

1970  actual 

1971  projected 

Teacher  Training 
1970  projected  ! 

1970  actual 
1970  projected 

Research  & dfetnonitration  Projects 
1970  projected  j ~ — 

1970  actual  i n.a* 

1971  projected  ] 5*  900 

Curriculum  Development 
1970  projected 

1970  actual 

1971  projected 

j 

TOTALS 

1970  projected  j 

1970  actual 

1971  projected 


State 


Subtotal*.  Federal  and 
State  (For  Comparison 
Local  Purposes) 


359, 103 

241,305 

109,415 

8, 383 

350,720 

n.  a. 

230, 174 

104,806 

n.a* 

234,980 

531,700 

369,710 

136,  990 

25, 000 

506,700 

60,  000 

50, 000 

10,000 



60, 000 

n.  a. 

5,020 

— — . 

n.a. 

5,020 

25,000 

25,000 

■1 

— 

25,000 

250,000 

55,000 

55,000 

140,000 

110,000 

n.a. 

47, 660 

76,990 

n.  a. 

124, 650 

310,000 

120,000 

30, 000 

i60,ooo  : 

150, 000 

24. 000 
n.  a, 

30.000 


6,213,838 

tL&* 

7,233,844 


5,010 


10,000 

10,000 

25,000 


5, 000 

— IO7OOO"- 


2,237,000 


]/999, 455 

/ 

2,527, 033  /' 1,895, 558 
3/ftfr,37^  1,679,471 


n.  a. 


4,000 
a.  a. 
5,000 


1,  977,383 
n.a* 

2,065,000 


ERJC 


5,010  - 
5,000 

-20.000 
10, 000 
25,000 


4, 236,455 
4, 422,591 
5,168,844 


's  “ 
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many  diverse  elements  enter  into  these  costs,  the  comparisons  would 
provide  rough  indications  of  the  relative  efficiencies  of  different  programs, 
areas  or  sctioio)?.  If  the  present  values  of  benefits  are  also  estimated,-  - 
the  expenditure  data  can  be  utilized  .for  rough  cost-benefit  analysis. 

Since  the  complete  d^ta  are  not  yet  available  for  1970,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  In  this  report  to  make  such  calculations. 


RESEABCH 


It  is  difficult  to  understand  from  the  FY  1970  plan  what  either  the 
objectives  or  the  activities  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  are.  There 
is  a somewhat  clearer  exposition  in  the.  FY  1971  plan,  though  even  here 
the  specifics  are  not  given.  Based  on  the  FY  1971  plan  statement 1 for 
"research  development"  (a  statement  adopted  October  29,  1969,  fay  the 
Arizona  Research  Council),  activities  in  research  development  are  to 
^entity*  design  and  develop  research  which  will  assist  the  scboois  and 
the  state  department: 

"1.  To  develop  programs  based  on  employment  demand, 
economic  requirements,  and  student  needs. 

_ "2.  To  develop  efficiency  in  terms  of  cost,  use  of  instruc- 
tional personnel  and  equipment,  student  effort,  career  selection 
and  job  placement 

, "3.  To  explore  new  concepts  in  Vocational  Education,  new 

and  emerging  occupations,  and  new  relationships  With  other  educa- 
tional disciplines. 

t 

"4.  To  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  an  educational 
system  in  which  vocational  and  academic  education  are  inter -r  elated. " 

* 1 

Under  the  category  of  "research  dissemination"  are  listed  the  obvious 
requirements  for  reviewing  research,  publishing  it,  and  providing  library 
facilities  (including  search  and  retrieval  services)  for  disseminating* re- 
search results. 


And  under  "data  systems"  there  is  a limited  proposal  for  collection 
and  computer  processing  of  selected  vocational  education  data  and  follow- 
up. 

J i 

While  the  emphasis  mig^it  be  different,- it  would  be  hard  to  quarrel 
with  any  of  these  objectives  as  stated,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  whose 
research  needs  are  being  served,  or  which  research  needs  have  priority. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  first  objective  of  research  development,  the 
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estimation  of  the  demand  or  and  supply  of  vocational  education,  is  basic, 
yet  little  has  been  dorr  / lie  past  year  to  develop  estimating  procedures. 
The  list  of  objectives  . ally  Included  in  the  1970  plan  has  even  less  in- 
dication either  of  priority  or  the  needs  to  be  served.  Whci  the  RCU  is 
transferred  to  the  Vocational  Education  Department,  it  should  be  possible 
to  direct  its  activities  to  the  department's  most  pressing  needs,  as  veil 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  State  Advisory  Council.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
control  can  he  achieved  without  crushing  the  creativity  in  research  which 
produces  break-throughs  in  educational  policy. 

i 

Another  subject  which  should  be  giv^n  a high  priority  is  the  kind  of 
vocational  curriculum  which  would  minimize  the  effects  of  technological 
* obsolescence  and  contribute  to  the  greater t flexibility  of  the  labor  force  in 
meeting  the  technical  changes  which  will  affect  their  working  careers. 

This  is  a national  problem,  as  indicated  in  the  introduction,  and  the  only 
reason  I can  see  why  the  universities  — faculty  and  students  alike  are 
not  giving  it  the  priority  it  deserves,  is  that  it  is  an  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult one,  requiring  a thorough  knowledge  both  of  industrial  structure  and 
technology,  but  also  of  pedagogy  and  crrriculum  content.  Surely  “the 
; newly -constituted  RCU  should  give  early  attention  to  the  question,  and  the 
State  universities  should  be  encouraged  to  work  on  it  through  their  re- 
search projects,  graduate  school  theses,  etc.  * 

Whatever  may  he  said  of  the  adequacy  of  the  FY  1970  plan  for  re- 
search, it  was  the  plan  accepted,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  explore  the 
extent  to  wEfch  it  was  met.  As  of  the  date  of  writing,'  howe/er,  no  report  ‘ 
on  the  current  status  of  research  is  available. 
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EVALUATION 


The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  .requires  annual  evaluation  of  Vocational 
education  by  the  States^  this  report  is,  of  course,  responsive  to  that  re- 
quirement But  to  addition,  the  state  itself  should  be  carrying  out  continu- 
ing evaluation  of  its  programs  to  make  its  own  planning  most  efficient. 

This  section  oE  the  report  appraises  what  is  feasible  in  evaluation  of  the 
state  programs,  and  makes  recommendations  for  future  activity.  ! 


Evaluation  of  social  programs,  including  vocational  education,  in- 
cludes twQ  major  components.  The  first,  which  for  brevity  wUl  be  re- 
ferred to  as  monitor  tag,  consists  ^regular  examination,  centrally  and  in 
the  field,  to  see  that  per formanc e is  up  to  established  standards;  it  in- 
cludes financial  accounting,  regular  reports  concerning  numbers  served 
as  compared  with  numbers  planred  for,  .qualitative  project  and  personnel 
ratings,  and  similar  reflections  of  current  operations.  The  second,  re- 
ferred to  as  urogram  evaluation,  is  the  more  difficult  of  the  two,  inasmuch 
as  it  seeks  answers  to  the  fundamental  question  — not  whether  the  per-  ? 
formanc e is  good*  given  the  program,  but  ratL  r,  is  the  program  adequately 
designed  to  achieve  its  objectives. 


Monitoring 

Monitoring  is  generally  a part  of  the^  ongoing  operations  of  & state 
agency.  While  it  may  be  improved,  it  usually  does  not  raise  any  difficult 
conceptual  problems.  In  aiiy  event,  monitoring  of  a single  program  must 
conform  to  the  existing  standards  set  by  the  state,  leaving  a relatively 

narrow  field  susceptible  to  change  unless  the  program  Itself  is  changed. 

$ 

However . this  evaluation  would  be  Incomplete  without  some  mention 
of  the  problems  of  monitoring  Arizona’s  vocational  education  program. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  inadequacy  and  incompleteness  of  data  now  being 
collected;  data  needs  are  discussed  in  detail  below. 

The  second  problem  is  inherent  in  the  decentralized  educational 
system  in  Arizona  and  is  perhaps  best  viewed  as  one  of  the  costs  of  .that 
decentralization  and  local  school  board  control.  Two  example  will  suffice: 

* 71 

(1)  The  State  imposes  qualification  standards  for  teachers, 
but  does  not  actively  monitor  their  performance. 


(2) 
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Except  for  those  occupations  requiring  lie 3ns tog 
(nursing,  cosmetologists,  etc*)  there  are  no  statewide 
tests  of  performance  of  vocational  education  course 
graduates.  The  nearest  to  a statewide  standard  of  per- 
formance is  the  legal  requirement  of  a certain  number 
of  instructional  hours  - a criterion  which  not  only  does 
not  measure  quality,  but  may  actually  impede  creative 
and  experimental  vocational  teaching  plans; 

The  practical  limitations  on  performance  monitoring  resulting  from 
local  school  board  control  pose  a policy 'problem  for  ihe  state  vocational 
education  system  and  for  the  State  Advisory  Council.  The  solution  is  not 
an  “either-or”  proposition;  a compromise  must  be  found  between  the  ad- 
vantages of  decentralization  and  the  disadvantages  of  inadequate  state- 
wide performance  measures*  This  is  an  area  to  which  analytical  research 
is  required  over  the  next  four  years; 


Arizona  has  made  considerable  progress  to  establishing  routine 
“evaluations”  ("mc.iitoring"  as  used  to  this  report).  Schools  are  accred- 
ited on  a seven-year  cycle  to  accord  with  the  procedure  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  for  Accrediatlon*  School  districts  may  request  to -depth 
evaluations  of  schools  or  school  districts,  which  are  contracted  for  with 
the  state  universities,  ancLsimiiar  evaluations  of  vocational  education  de- 
» partments  may  be  requested  of  state  staff. 

In  addition,  an  experimental  and  developmental  evaluation  procedure 
is  being  applied  and  tested  for  vocational  education  to  the  Sunnyside  School 
District  of  Pima  County.  This  a far -rang  tog  evaluation  designed  to  mea- 
sure the  success  of  vocational  education  by  follow-up  of  both  graduates  and 
dropouts;  the  analysis  is  not  limited  to  .the  conventional  employment  in- 
formation but  is  designed  to  explore  attitudes  of  former  and  present  stu- 
dents toward  their  past  training;  future  interests  and  aspirations*  academic 
attitudes  and  performance;  needs,  interests  and  performance  in  consumer 
and  family  roles;  socio-economic  backgrounds  of  students;  and  labor  mar- 
ket needs  in  the  Sunnyside  area.  The  outcome  of  this  evaluation  should 
provide  the  basis  for  a much  more  complete  evaluation  procedure  to  be 
standardized  and  applied  to  other  school  districts,  possibly  on  a cyclical 

schedule  In  conjunction  with  the  accrediatlon  procedure*  '* 

* 

The  State  plan  calls  for  further  development  of  evaluation  procedures 
rrid  instruments,  and  requires  at  least  five  evaluations  each  yeay  to  local 
school  district.  Three  were  made  in  FY  1970.  / 


Obviously,  a great  deal  of  additional  information  and  valid  --  though 
somewhat  subjective  — appraisal  of  local  school  districts'  vocational 
education  performance  can  be  acquired  by  systematic  visitation,  with 
standarfLcriieria-for ..judgment,  of  local  systems.  However,  this  study 
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has  been  carried  out  during  the  summer  vacation;  visits  were  necessarily 
few  and  in  most  instances  programs  were  not  operating.  About  all  this 
report  can  say  is  that  the  few  installations  visited  appeared  to  be  very 
well  equipped. 

a 

One  further  comment  should  be  made  on  the  location  of  the  monitor- 
ing (as  contrasted  with  the  program  evaluation)  function.  Monitoring 
should  be  carried  out  by  the  operating  agency*  the  State  Department  of 
Vocational  Education.  It  should  be  continuing  and  routine.  Research  sup- 
port is  required  to  develop  and  refine  monitoring  criteria  .and  standards. 
The  proposed  relocation  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  within  the  vo- 
cational education  department  will  better  enable  the  latter  to  direct  re- 
search in  this  necessary  direction.  In  addition,  the  monitoring  should  be 
responsive  to  the  informational  needs  of  the  State  Advisory  Council*  which 
should  be  able  to  secure  answers  to  questions  on  performance  from  the 
department;  this  will  require  a close  working  relationship  between  the 
department  and  the  council. 

Program  Evaluation 

i 

iThis  report  is  itself  an  initial  effort  In  program  evaluation,  and  is 
severely  limited  by  the  inadequacy  of  available  Information  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  section  is  primarily  a comment  jn  the  appropriate  location 
and  carrying  out  of  the  program  evaluation  function*  . 

« h " " 

The  function  should  be  assigned  either  to  the  Human  Resources 
Office  or  to  the  Advisory  Council.  It  should  be  an  analytical  audit  of  the 
state’s  vocational  education  programs*  and  as  such*  must  bo  independent 
of  the  vocational  edigcation  department  which  carries  them  out. 

Conventionally*  an  Advisory  Council  advises  and  recommends*  and 
does  not  enter  into  this  kind  of  evaluation*  maintain  staff  to  carry  it  out* 
or  have  the  power  to  initiate  or  require  program  changes.  But  the  1966 
Amendments  requiring  that  the  evaluation  come  from  the  Council  appear 
to  Impose  unusual  responsibilities  on  an  advisory  body;  this  poses  a prob- 
lem to  be  considered  in  the  legislative  planning  for  the  Human  Resources 
Office  and  its  advisory  units. 

The  process  of  evaluation  should  be  a continuing  one*  and  staff 'and 
resources  should  be  made  available  to  carry  it  out.  What  is  required  is 
a unique  combination  of  the  skills  of  systems  analyst,  economist,  and 
statistician*  who  can  apply  these  skills  and  methodologies  to  the  problems 
of  vocational  education.  Experience  indicates  that  this  combination  is  not 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  ranks*of  those  whose  primary  training  is  in  educa- 
tion. Ideally*  at  least*  the  State  Advisory  Council  or  the  Human  Resources 
Office  should  have  on  its  own  payroll  for  this  function  at  least  one  senior 
evaluation  staff  member  with  these  skills  who  could  use  the  research* 
statistics  land-computer  resources  of  the  vocational  education  syste_m.  j 


t 
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Such  skills  are  costly,  however,  and  as  an  alternative  it  may  prove  neces- 
sary to  employ  a part-time  advisor -consultant  who  can  lay  out  the  work  to 
be  done  and  then  pull  It  together* 

This  recommendation  may  appear  to  place  too  much  emphasis  on 
program  evaluation*  Nottiing  could  be  further  from  the  truth*  Program 
evaluation  Is  the  key  to  the  formulation  of  new  vocational  education  ob- 
jectives demanded  lby  th^  constant  change  In  this  rapidly  progressing  state, 
as  well  as  the  plans  and  programs  needed  to  achieve  those  objectives* 

^ i 

The  State  Vocational  Education  Department  has  recognise'*  the  seed 
for  continuing  evaluation,  and  is  in  process  of  designing  an  evaluation 
system  using  both  state  and  local  resources*  An  early  draff  of  the  pro- 
posal- indicates  good/ coverage  of  the  monitoring  aspects  of  evaluation, 
somewhat  less  concern  with  program  evaluation  as  defined  In  this  report* 

r 
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. DATA  PROBLEMS 


In  practically  every  paragraph  of  this  report  lies  an  implicit,  if 
not  explicit,  need  for  additional  data,  and  above  all,  data  adapted  to  eval- 
uation purposes.  This  section  is  an  attempt  to. pull  together  in  organized 
form  the  basic  data  needs  (without  going  Into  great  detail),  and  to  discuss 
first,  the  timing  of  data  collection  and  analysis  in  relation  to  the  annual 
evaluation  required  for  the  advisory  council  and  second,  the  possible 
application  6f  sampling. 

Two  sets  of  standardized  data  collection  instruments  should  be  men- 
tioned. The  Office  Sf  Education  has  developed  a series  of  annual  vocational 
education  report  forms  required  of  each  State,  as  listed  below. 


OE  Form 


Title 


■ Due  Date 


3129 


Financial  Statement  and  Adjustments  of 
Federal  Funds  for  Vocational  Education 


October  1 


3131 


Si 

Expenditures  for  Vocational  Education  by 
Source,  Purpose,  and  Level 


October  1 


3132 


Expenditures  for  Vocational  Education  by 
Object,  Purpose,  and  Location 


October  1 


3133 


Project  Expenditures  for  Area  Vocational 
School  Construction 


October  1 


3136 


Number  of  Teachers  and  Status  of  Teacher 
Training  in  Vocational  Education 


October  1 


3133 


Enrollments  in  Vocational  Education 
Programs 


October  1 


3139 


Follow-Up  of  Program  Completions  in 
Secondary  and  Post-secondary  Vocational 
Education  Programs 


3140 


Descriptive  Report  of  Program  Activities 
for  Vocational  Education 


October  1 


^Source:  U.  8,  Office  of  Education*  "General  Inductions  and  Definitions  for  the 


Annual  Vocational  Education  Report  Forms",  pp,  i~z. 
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The  compilation  of  these  reports  will  at  the  same  time  of  course 
provide  the  necessary  data  for  evaluations,  though  the  standardisation, 
programming  and  tabulation  of  these  materials  have  not  yet  been  tested 
in  practice  and  the  1970  data  will  undoubtedly  raise  many  problems. 

Late  in  the  writing  of  this  report  there  became  available  the  final 
report  of  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  at  Ohio  State 
University  entitled  A System  for  State  Evaluation  of  Vocational  Education2. 
This  manual,  which  has  been  under  development  fa r some  time,  is  de- 
signed,  to  assist  the  States  in  continuing  sell-evaluation*  mostly  of  the 
"monitoring"  type,  on  a recurring  cycle  within  the  State  vocational  educa- 
tion system.  It  too  includes  an  elaborate  and  detailed  data  collection 
system,  which  does  not  match  in  detail  the  OE  reporting  system. 

In  addition*  Arizona  has  instituted  and  programmed  through  its  com- 
puter a data  system  of  its  own,  and  is  now  making  the  additions  and  modi- 
fications needed  in  order  to  meet  Federal  reporting  requirements. . 

i 

Finally,  none  of  these  three  reporting  systems  has  been  designed 
to  be  compatible  with  reporting  of  the  various  F ede  rally  -funded  manpower 
programs  (which  themselves  do  not  have  mutually  compatible  data 
systems). 

I have  no  desire  to  add  to  the  confusion,  but  rather  will,  outline  the 
kinds  of  information  necessary  for  evaluation  analysis; 


o 
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2Harold  Starr,  Richard  A.  Di^ffenderfer*  B.  B,  Archer*  Mireille  Ernst, 
A System  for  State  Evaluatiotjof  Vocational  Education*  Research  Series 
No,  58,  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Ohio  State 
Jniv^rsi^r^olumbuSf-Qhio,  yay  1970. — 
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ANALYTICAL  EVALUATION  OUTLINE 
AND  RELATED  DATA  REQUIREMENTS 

/ 

UNIVERSE  OF  NEED 

I.  Priority  of  needs- -lifetime  retraining  versus  initial  training 
of  young  people.  This  is  a qualitative  statement  of  State 
goals. 

v 

II.  What  people. need  vocational  programs  and  services;  estimates 
of  those  who  would  profit  most  from  Vocational  Education,  by 
category*  and  those  who  would  profit  from  other  Manpower 

* and  Training  programs,  also  by  category. 

i 

A.  Total  numbers 

B.  Breakout  by: 

' 1.  Age 

2.  Race 

3.  Sex 

4.  Minority  status 

5.  Income  level 

6.  Previous  education  level 

7.  Previous  work  experience 

■Zl 

m.  What  people  were  actually^  erved. 

A.  By  Vocational  Education— breakout  by  same  categories. 

B.  By  other  manpower  and  training  programs —breakout . 
by  same  categories. 

IV.  Assessment  of  effectiveness  with  which  the  uni vers e of  need 
is  reached. 

j >ii 

i 

A.  Percentage  of  universe  of  need  reached,  by  category. 

B.  Reasons  why  services  did  not  reach  the  population.  . 

1.  Geographic  distribution 

2.  Inadequate  programs  or  inadequate  budget 

3.  Inadequate  quality  of  services 

4.  U navallab  ility.of  j bb  openings 

RELATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  TRAINING  AND 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES  (Primary  Source:  Arizona  State 
Employment  Service  j- 

L Available  occupational  Opportunities,  present  and  future 

(3-year  projection). — 
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n.  Programs  to  develop  new  occupational  opportunities. 

Jt  i 

i 

III.  f Relationship  of  Vocational  Education  activities  and  cither  man- 

power activities  to  occupational  opportunities. 

IV.  Relationship  of  employment  opportunities  to  priorities  for 
training. 

COMPLETION  RATES  ■ 

1 1 l 

I.  Percentage  of  students  by  category  of  education  or  training 

completing  Vocational  Education  and  other  manpower  programs 
broken  out  by  category  of  student  if  possible. 

IL  Reasons  for  non-completion  and  indicated  possible  program 
changes  to  increase  completion. 

m.  . Follow-up  of  non-completers  and  comparison  with  follow-up 
of  completors. 

c-  r 

EMPLOYMENT  RATES  OF  TRAINEES 

I.  Percentage  of  studente  or  trainees  (including  drop-out  and 
non-completors)  available  for  work. 

IX.  Percentage  placed  in  jobs  following  training. 

HI.  Percentage  jin  training-related  jobs. 

t 

j*- 

IV.  Geographic  or  other  economic  barriers  to  employment  by 
category  of  trainees. 


V.  Evidence,  if  any,  that  trainees  do  better  either  by  virtue  of 
higher  earnings  or  unemployment  than  non -trainees. 

VI.  Comparison  of  employment  rates  of  Vocational  Education 
trainees  and  other  manpower  trainees  by  category  of  training. 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


ies  toward  usefulness  of  different  kinds  of 

training. 


A*  Relevant  statistical  data  on  employer  training,  either 
federally  -.financefl^oiuipi*- 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


B.  Relation  of  JOBS  Program  and  cooperative  education 
to  other  training  opportunities. 

n.  Trainees’  attitudes  (Ct  completion  rates  a a one  Indicator  of 
trainee  attitudes). 

HI.  Non-trainees  and  non-completors:  why  do  they  not  participate 
or  complete  ? 

i 

comparison  of  manpower  and  other  training  programs 
wnjfe  vocational  education  programs 

! I.  Extent  to  which  these  are  duplicative? 

i 

' n.  Extei/  to  which  they  apply  to  different  populations? 

HI.  Extent  to  which  they  meet  priority  needs? 

IV  Optimum  level  for-1  Vocational  Education- -elementary  t 

secondary.  postWondar?.-  or  adult-what  Is  appropriate 
for  each,  what  kind  of  skills  should  each  be  adapted  to? 

r i 

I 

V.  Optimum  size,  location,  and  programs  for  schools;  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  subgroups  of  the  universe  of  need  and 
available  jobs. 


J 


ANALYSIS  OF  STAFF  AND  SERVICES  AVAILABLE 
L 


Staffing  of  Vocational  Education  (professional  and  administra- 
tive). 


A*  Qualifications. 

B.  Upgrading  and  continuing  training. 

C.  Salary  scale. 

H.  Counseling,  placement  and  guidance  staff  and  services. 

A.  Availability,  numbers;  student-counselor  ratios. 

B.  Relationship  to  rest  of  school  system,  employment 

/service,  employers.  , 

C.  / EV)liow-up  of  trainees;  post-training  . services. 

d!  / Use  of  separate  vocational  counselors  instead  of,  or  in 
/ addition  to,  t general  guidance  counselors. 
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QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY  OF  TRAINING  AVAILABLE 
I.  Comparison  withTederal  standards. 

P 

n.  Adequacy  to  meet  State  objectives. 


PROGRAM  INPUTS  FOR  BOTH  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND 
OTHER  TRAINING 

, J 

I.  Financial  inputs— federal,  state,  or  Ipcal— total  and  per 

person  served. 

II»  Staff  inputs --same  breakout. 

ITU  Construction  inputs. 

IV.  Equipment  inputs. 

The  time  periods  for  which  data  are  collected  and  the  dates  on 
which  reports  are  due  appear  to  be  Incompatible. 

t 

All  the  report  forms  required  by  Office  of  Education  cover  the  fis- 
cal year*  {and  this  Is  consistent  with  the  close  of  the  academic  year)  ex- 
cept the  foliaw-up  report,  which  is  based  on  data  to  be  collected  in 
October  and  is  due  on  December  U However,  the  vocational  education 
evaluation  is  also  due  on  October  1.  Since  the  material  is  compiled  for 
an  October  1 deadline,  it  is  not  available  for  evaluation  analysis  due  the 
'same  date,  as  this  report  amplly  demonstrates.  Further,  any  valid  eval- 
uation of  the  success  or  failure  of  vocational  education  must  rely  on 
follow-up  data;  this  is  true  of  ct  st-beneflt  or  cost-effectiveness  analysis 
as  well.  This  report  is  necessarily  deficient  because  it  has  had  to  be 
completed  before  follow-up  has  evem  started.  . „ 

These  deadlines  cannot  be  altered  by  the  State's  initiative.  Nor 
can  the  State  get  the  basic  data  needed  for  evaluation  ready  much  before 
October  1.  End-of-fisbal-yea*  dab  ne  in  slowly  from  the  school  dis- 
tricts, which  are  swamped  at  the  e.  - the  school  year.  Furthermore, 
by  State  law,  past-year  expenditures  are  not  complete  until  August/31, 
leaving  little  time  to  assemble  expenditure  data.  Two  alternatives  sug- 
gest themselves: 

1.. , Have  a 60-day  (rather  than  a 90-day)  follow-up,  to  be  carried 
out  between  September  1 and  15,  the  Advisory,  Council  eval- 
uation to  be  prepared  for  November  1.5  rather  than  October  U 

2.  Continue  the  90-day  follow-up.  with  the  due  date  for  the 
Advisory-Council  evaluation  set-f or  ^January  1. 


If  evaluation  and  Its  application  to  planning  and  practice  are  to  be  a 
continuing  activity,  the  delay  until  mid  “November  or  the  end  of  the  year 
will  have  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  vocational  education  system , and  will 
be  very  helpful  in  securing  valid  evaluation  results. 

One  other  recommendation  should  be  made  on  data  presentation. 
Though  the  Office  of  Education  apparently  did  not  require  it,  the  annual 
State  plans  and  the  evaluations  made  from  them  would  be  much  more  use- 
ful if  each  table  (where  appropriate)  provided  information  for  the  time, 
periods  Indicated  below,  using  FY  1971  plan  as  an  example: 

W mad  arfiia.1 

FY197G  projected  (in  FY  1970  plan) 

FY  1970  actual 

FY  1971  projected 

FY  1972  projected  V 

FY  1973  projected 

FY  1974  projected  ■ 

FY  1975  projected 

The  addition  of  data  for  the  first  three  items  would  permit  the  com- 
parisons necessary  for  evaluation,  and  also  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for* 
himself  the  likelihood  of  future  year  projections  being  attained.  Since  the 
information  Is  usually  available*  and  Ls  in  fact  utilized  in  arriving  at  the 
future  year  plan  levels,  Lt  would  be  neither  difficult  nor  expensive  to  in- 
clude it. 

On  the  question  of  sampling  versus  complete  reporting,  the  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  data— particularly  on  follow-up— be  secured  through 
sample  surveys.  In  a state  as  sparsely  populated  as  Arizona,  sampling 
can  be  used  only  for  the  most  gross  information.  For  analytical  purposes, 
by  the  time  data  were  broken  out  by  age,  race  or  ethnic  group,  sex,  voca- 
tional program,  school  district  and  school,  completer  and  non-completor, 
and  allowance  made  for  non-response,  the  cells  would  be  top  small  to  be 
usefdl  or  reliable.  For  example,  the  output  data  (completers)  for  FY  1970 
show  3 or  even  fewer  graduates  of  some'occupational  programs*  Sample 
surveys  should  be  used  therefore  for  such  information  as  student  attitudes, 
but  not  for  follow-up-data,  at  least  inr  the  near  future.  And  for  those 
questions  for  which  sample  surveys  are  utilized,  the  sample  should  be 
stratified  with  great  care,  perhaps  with  total  coverage  in  outlying  areas 
and  sampling  only  in  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

■5 

The  question  of  follow-up  on  non-response  questionnaires  has  also 
been  raised.  Whether  on  a complete  count  or  sample  basis,  the  return  on 
a follow-up  survey  ls  Iikely'to  be  low  and  biased  in  favor  of  the  more 
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successful  students.  Therefore  every  effort  should  bemads  to  get  the 
necessary  Information,  using  teachers  to  secure  it  and  report,  if  necessary, 

since  they  frequently  have  information  on  job  placements  pf  their  statists. 

r % 

And  finally,  follow-up  snould  be  carried  out  on  all  students  who 
leave  the  system,  drop-outs  and  non-com  pletors  as  well  as  com  pie  tors.  ^ 

Those  nop -com  pie  tors  who  ive  to  take  training-related  jobs  must  be 
rated  as  at  least  partial  successes;  for  evaluative  purposes  the  entire 
spectrum  from  drop-outs  through  non -com  pie  tors  and  completors  (a)  not 
entering  the  labor  force,  (b)  going  into  military  service,  (c)  getting  non- 
training related  jobs,  and  (d)  getting  training -related  jobs  is  required. 


/ 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS 


. Table  12  Indicates  the  number  of  teachers  in  vocational  education  as 
projected  in  the  FY 1970  plan,  and  those  actually  serving.  The  actual 
total  only  slightly  exceeded  the  projected,  but  there  were  greater  differences 
4 by  occupational  group,  particularly  in  office  education  at  the  secondary 
level,  in  health  occupations  in  po$t-s*,?ondary  programs,  and  inadyFt 
training  for  trades  and  industry.  In  the  first  two  of  these  the  difference 
would  be  lessened  if  reckoned  in  full-time  teacher  equivalents,  in  the  last, 
where  all  the  teachers  are  part-time*  the  need  was  over-estimated  in  the 
FY  1970  plan.  1 

T H 

Not  included  in  this  table  is  one  teacher  aide,  serving  the  handicapped 
at  the  secondary  level.  It  would  appear  likely  that  greater  use  could  be  . 
made  of  teacher  aides  in  vocational  education. 


t 
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TABLE  1*.  - NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  PROJECTED  AND  ACTUAL,  FY  1970 


h 

r 

-L 

Total  - Unduplicated 

Secondary 

Post- Secondary 

Adult 

2 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

- 

Projected 

Actual 

Projected 

Full-  time  Part-time 

Projected 

0 

Full-time  Part-time 

Projected 

Part-time 

Agriculture 

72 

05 

59 

, 31 

20 

12 

8 

2 

1 

4 

Distribution 

94 

UO  , 

4*. 

33 

21 

9 

4 

2 

37 

50 

Health 

109 

1S1 

V 

9 

12 

05 

G4 

64 

14 

32 

Comprehensive  Horn making 

306 

259 

247 

22l 

27 

10 

— - 

11 

49 

™- 

Occupational  Preparation 

— 

43 

— 

a 

21 

1J 

- — 

S 

Office  Education 

£04 

' 275 

106 

19  v 

156 

13 

3 

83 

61 

Technical  Education 

814 

213 

— 

— 

68 

78 

7 

146 

126  , 

Trades  and  Industry 

4«4 

342 

180  * 

67 

m 

71 

54 

14 

12 

- 290 

17B 

Uhduplicated  Totals 

1,41*3  * 

1,483 

592 

383 

328 

251- 

■n 

176 

14Q 

620 

* 461 

Group  Guidance 

339 

i 

— 

6 

jT 

— 

6 

— 

Cooperative,  Part  G 

+L 

24 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— ■“ 

Disadvantaged 

42 

19 





— 

— 

— — 

— 

handicapped 

l"  _ 

* 

1* 

h 

10 

r 

■ 

1" 

1 

b 

* 

- 

Including  all  teachers  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 


APPENDIX  A 


CHECKLIST  OF  EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA  PROVIDED  BY 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  Office  of  Education  Guidelines 

* 

Attached  to  a memorandum  to  Chairmen  of  State  Advisory  Councils  . 
on  Vocational  Education,  .dated  19  June  1970,  from  Grant  Venn,  then' 
Associate, Commissioner  for  Adult,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
was  a series  of  recommendations  for  evaluation  of  vocational  education. 

To  th%  extent  data  and  time  have  permitted,  these  recommendations  have 
been  followed  in  the  body  of  this  report*  But  the  data  limitations  are  such 
that  most  of  the  draft  of  Appendix^A  to  the  evaluation  recommendations, 
a "Framework  for  Consideration,  of  manning  and  Evaluating  Vocational 
Education"  could  not  be  Implemented.  The  following  paragraphs  enumerate 
specified  items  in  the  proposed  framework  for  which  little  or  no  informa- 
tion is  currently  available  in  Arizona.  Data  should  be  collected  and  used 
In  future  evaluations.  0 


A.  Groups  to  be  served.  * 

-j  * 

1.  Elementary  Students.  Total  numbers  .are  available,  but 
there  are  no  data  on  prevocatlonal  training,. past,  present  or  future. 

H * 

h * L 

2.  Secondary  gtudents  and  Post-secondary  Students.  Data 

are  projected  in  the  State  plan,  but  there  is  insufficient  socio-economic 
and  demographic  break-out.  Further,  there  Is.  little  information  on  the  * ‘ 
recipe nts  of, occupational  instruction  (industrial  arts,  home  economics, 
artf  in  the  academic  channels.  , * 

i 

* i 

3.  Adults.  Estimates  totally  inadequate,  except  for  remedial 

manpower  programs.  If  lifetime  education  and  re-education  are  necessary 
to  meet  rapidly  changing  technology,  adults  should  participate  in  training 
programs,  periodic  ally  through  their  working  lives.  Estimates  of  training 
needs  (numbers,  frequency  of  retraining,  variations  by  occupational 
cluster)  are  required.  * 


4.  Disadvantaged.  Better  estimates  are  required  for  the 
group  which  does  not  qualify  fqr  manpower  programs. 


5.  Women.  Better  estimates  of  numbers  of  women  in  the 
labor  force,  their  movement  in  and  out  with  changing  economic  situations, . 
and  their  employment  by  occupation  are  required. 


6.  Handicapped.  Estimates  are  needed  for  those  who  need 
services,  in  addition  to  projected  enrollments. 


B.  Objectives  for  the  1970*8. 

■ n 

1.  Availability  in  Relevant  Categories.  This  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  botiy-of-the  report  under  universe  of  need  and  the  structure 
of  the  vocational  education  system. 

* i 

- 2,  Ability  to  Attract  Potential  Clientele.  The  measures 
proposed  are  completely  unavailable.  Arizona  collects  no  data  on  high 
school  students  not  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  Who  Intend  to  (or  do) 
enter  the  job  market  directly.  About  the  best  that  cqn  be  done  would  be  a 
year -by -year  comparison  of  total  high  school  graduates,  vocational  educa- 
tion graduates,  college  entrants,  and  drop-outs.  (See  D.  7. , below.) 

/ * 

! 

C.  ' Diffusion,  Hie  separation  of  vocational  education  from  the 
academic  program  in  the  organization  of  Arizona's  state  education  system 
makes  it  bureaucratically  difficult  to  secure  adequate  measures  of  the  type 
suggested.  No/such  measures  are  currently  available.  Steps  should  be  - 
taken  to  assure  Appropriate  data  collection  ttTU. . future, 

D.  ^Quality. 

1.  Output  Data.  See  section  on  follow-up  data  requirements. 
Follow-up  data  are  being  improved.  - Currently  there  are  no  plans  to^o  a 
sample  survey  on  self-image,  and  I have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of 
such  surveys  or  their  justification  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  a really  well- 
designed  survey. 

h 

J ..  f 

2.  Input  Data.  The  new  financial  reporting  system  is  In 
accord  with  Federal  requirements.  However,  the  autonomy  of  the  local 
school  boards  means. that  there  is  no  uniformity  among  school  districts 
either  in  expenditure  patterns  (within  limits  set  by  Federal  and  State 
legislation)  or  in  availability  or  use  of  facilities  and  equipment. 

3.  Student  Characteristics.  The  inadequacy  of  this  material 
corresponds,  by  category,  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  universe  of  need  in- 
formation. 


4.  Administrators  and  Teachers.  There  are  no  existing  • 
data  on  competence  and  attitude  of  educational  personnel.  Again,  even  a 
sample  survey  would  be  expensive.  The  decentralization  and  local  autonomy 
of  the  Arizona  School  System  make  it  difficult  to  secure  uniform  quality. 

5*  Guidance,  Placement  and  Follow-up.  These  are  covered 
in  the  body  of  this  report  — 


6.  Curriculum  Materials.  Evaluation  of  curriculum  mate* 
iais  should  be  part  of  the  continuing  monitoring  of  all  education  programs 
within  the  state.  It  is  not  included  in  this  report;  neither  time  or  re- 
sources permitted.  Nor  is  this  kind  of  assessment  within  the  professional 
competance  of  this  evaluator. 

7.  Community  Attitudes.  THI  state  of  Arizona  is  making 
every  effort  to  insure  that  vocational  education  programs  attract. potential 
students,  and  to  improve  community  attitudes.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant activity,  in  connection  with  the  cooperative  education  programs,  has 
been  the  holding  of  employer-employee  banquets  at  which  the  aims  and 
activities  of  these  programs  are  presented.  These  banquets  reach  hun- 
dreds of  people  each  year,  including  many  influential  employers;  the 
growth  of  the  cooperative  education  programs  indicates  their  success. 

While  no  statistics  are  available  on  attitudes  toward  vocational. educa  - 
' tion  (See  B2,  above),  $iere  is  a substantial  body  of  anecdotal  evidence  in 
the  farnTof  letters  to  vocational  instructors  and  counselors  that  the  students 
themselves  have  appreciated  their  training  and  the  career  opportunities  it 
opened  up  for  them?  similarly,  letters  and  calls  from  employers  have  ex- 
pressed appreciation  and  approval  of  the  cooperative  education  plan. 

8.  Willingness  to  Experiment.  The  new  vocational  educa- 
tion ideas  being  tried  elsewhere  are  being  disseminated  throughout  the 
state;  this  has  been  a regular  function  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 
The  actual  initiation  of  experimental  projects  depends  largely  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  local  school  boards,  which  demonstrate  a wide  spectrpm  be- 
tween educational  convervatism  and  wiUinjgiess  to  experiment  with  new 
ideas  and  techniques. 

9V  Employer  Participation.  Employers  are  represented  on 
the  state  advisory  council;  As  indicated  above,  they  are  actively  partici- 
pating in  cooperative  programs.  (Work-study  programs  involve  public 

rather  than  private  employers.) 

* 

E.  Non -economic  Constraints.  These  have  been  pointed  out  in 
"the  Tody- of  tlHs  Feport,  In  Arizona  theso  are  centered  around  the  relation 
of  the  economics  and  geography  pf  the  state  (relatively  few  industries, 
low  population  densities,  Lmg  distances  be>veen  population  centers)  to 
the  organization  of  the  school  system,  built  on  autonomous  school  dis- 
tricts. Contributions!*?  the  problem  of  a * 'negative  environment"  is  the 
large  part  of  the  area  of  tUfijgtote  which  Is  designated  as  Indian  reserva- 
tion, as  well  ar  local  prejudices  against  Indians,  Cldc  an  os  and  Blacks, 
and  discrimination  in  the  hiring  of  the  state;  these  established  attitudes 
are  slow  to  change. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

-ARIZONA  POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS,  BY  COUNTY, 

1970 1 

A cache 

Cochise 

Cctionioo 

Glia 

Graham 

Greenlee 

Maricopa 

'Mohave 
| = — 

Navajo 

Klhti 

Pinal 

Santa  Crus 

Yavapai 

Yuma 

Total  Population  (April 

" 

- 

_ 

- 

1,  1370  preliminary 

- 

Cenag1'  data) 

34,037 

60, 394 

47*355 

28,41£ 

16*  327 

10*195 

962,918 

25*  H0 

45, 951 

344*  633 

67, 876 

13, 636 

95, 186 

60,077 

I1 

Age  Distribution 

s. 

5- 17  years  2 

13,  908 

l5v  621 

- 16,010 

8,133 

4,983 

3,330 

255, 125  . 

6*  218 

15,287  - 

, 91,844 

21,345 

4, 173 

T,  098 

16,256 

18-24  'years  ^ 

2,874 

11, 3U 

5*219 

3*  130 

1,698 

1,145 

109, 435 

2*469 

, 4*600 

46*  241 

6*  966, 

1*  168 

2, 701 

7, 780 

25^-44  years 

5, 856 

22, 6SS 

* 10,454 

6*270 

3,394 

3,293 

219, 199 

4,  945 

9*213 

72,672 

13*  952* 

2,341 

5, 411 

16, 683 

45  -f  years 

4,758 

14*349 

8,005  , 

7,605 

4*771 

2,813 

260, 094 

6*  098 

9,  209 

102* 629 

IB* 463 

4,173 

16,630 

14.113 

Ethnic  Distribution 

Anglo 

5,  *93 

42, 372 

25,032 

17*  377 

11*  199 

7-  B82 

793,637  ! 

21*557 

18*491 

262,419 

37*943 

4*  793 

30,056 

42,642 

5-17  jesrS 

2,  170 

10, 966 

6*409 

4*  977 

3,146 

2,519 

' 210, 223  1 

5i  341 

6*283 

70*  107 

11*953 

1*465 

6, 062 

10,652 

18-24  years  , 

464 

7, 94O 

2*761 

1*910 

1,103 

■893 

90,174,  1 

2, 121 

1,891 u 

27*642 

3,901 

410 

2,307 

5,524 

Mexican"  American  f 

1*219 

15^847 

5*110 

6,  526 

3, 035 

■2,021 

117,476  | 

1*248 

3*281  ' 

59*174 

19*  786 

8*281 

3*303 

12,748 

5-17  yeafS  - — 

„ 501 

4,  093 

1*729 

1*871 

927 

040 

31,  125 

311 

1*088 

15*  804 

6*233 

2*  529 

681 

3,235 

18-24  years 

107 

2, 963 

584 

720 

315 

' 229 

13,351  1 

123 

327 

6*240 

„ 2*034 

708 

259 

1,649 

Black 

902" 

1,540 

2,212 

148 

470 

51 

36, 495- 

r .108 

350 

11*407 

3*  937 

436 

306 

2, 049 

fji  _ 

5-17  years 

362 

391 

736* 

41 

145 

16 

9,695 

- 25 

! 390 

3*032 

1*  £38 

134 

64 

519 

VI  gj 
^ T 1 00 

18-24  years 

77 

566 

£40 

16 

49 

6 

4,158' 

10 

87 

1*197 

404 

37 

24 

265 

U 1 

■i 

Indian 

*6,  0X5 

151 

14, 723 

4,333 

1,671 

M2 

11,459 

2*  067 ^ 

22*668 

9,784 

5*  939 

68 

1*348 

2,253 

-si 

5-17  years 

10*026 

47 

4,  979 

1*239 

478 

48 

3,061 

510 

7*  536 

2*  573 

1*857 

21 

270 

580 

18-24  years 

2,  272"- 

34 

1,  623 

476 

163 

IT 

1,313 

202 

2*  268 

1*016 

606 

6 

103 

296 

All  Other 

609 

484 

278 

" 28 

52 

2 

*3, 851 

120 

261 

1*447 

231 

78 

1 91 

384 

5- 17  years 

250 

125 

96 

3 

15 

+J.JJ. 

1,021 

31 

92 

367 

64 

25 

21 

92 

18-44 

64 

90 

31 

3 

5 

— 

438 

: 12 

28 

145 

21 

7 

J 8 

47 

Male4 

16,950 

30, 861 

22tJB73 

14*149 

8, 164 

5*  154 

464, 127 

13* 107 

22* 930 

168*459 

53*734 

6,  841 

IT*  734 

33,293 

S-17  years 

6,  926 

7,  982 

7,  733 

4*058 

2,  492 

1,G47 

122,970 

3*  245 

7*  628 

44*  379 

10,  608 

2*091 

3*577 

8,453 

i8-24  years 

1,481 

5,  780 

2,  521 

1*359 

848 

. 583 

52,748 

1*  289, 

2*  298 

IT*  524 

3*462 

585 

1*361 

4,310 

Female 

17,067 

29,533 

24, 432 

14, 263 

8, 103 

4*951  1 

498,  791 

12*  003 

24*021 

174* 176 

34*  l-j2 

6,415 

17*  452 

26,794 

5-17  years 

Si  &8£ 

» 7, 639 

8*277 

4*083 

2, 491 

1*583 

132,155 

2*972 

7*659 

47*504 

10* 737 

2*  082 

3*521 

6,805 

18-24  years 

1,4 OS  - 

c.  531 

2,  093 

X*  371 

847 

561 

56,667 

1,140 

3,305 

US,  757 

3*  601 

333 

1*340 

3, 470 

Disadvantaged  (Poor> S 

2,657 

804 

1*562 

603 

246 

179 

18,727 

312 

2*  120 

3*  083 

U495 

246. 

m 

t,  920 

5-17  years 

1, 1G& 

208 

529 

172 

75 

57 

4, 963 

, 77 

706 

2^158 

469 

75  ’ 

99 

438 

18-24  years 

258 

150 

172 

66 

25 

20 

2, 135 

31 

212 

849 

154 

21 

3fl 

*248 

Other  Poor 

259 

73 

142 

55 

22 

10 

. 6,252 

28 

192 

2*  119 

136 

22 

45, 

174 

5-17  years 

106 

19 

50 

16 

7 

5 

1.657  1 

7 

64 

506 

43 

7 

9 

44 

18-24  years 

23 

14 

16 

6 

2 

2 

713  J 

3 

6 

222 

14 

2 

3 

22 

r 


o 

FRir 


Note:  Table  no  tea  on  following  p&ge. 
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^Djita  used*  unless  otherwise  indicated ■ Were  estimates  provided  by  the  Prisons  State  Employment  Service. 

^ASES  age  distribution  for  these  groups  w^s  the  combined  age  bracket  18-44  tears.  The  breakout  was  made  by  applying  the  ratios  found  in  the  Fiscal 
Review  Study1  a population  projections  (Table  H-4>.  which  showed  the  16-24  year  olds  to  be  33.3  percent  of  the  total  age  group.  18-24. 

a 

The  ethnic  distribution  applied  to  the  new  age  brackets  varied  Per  county*  they  were  as  follows: 


Apache 

Cochise 

C^onlDO 

m a. 

Ora] jap} 

Greenlee 

Maricopa 

Mohave 

Navaio 

Pima 

Santa  Cruft 

YavatHl 

Ytima 

Anglo 

IS.  6 

TO.  2 

52. S 

61.2  . 

68.6 

73.0 

82.4 

85.9 

41.1 

76.3 

56.0 

35.1 

85.4  i 

71.0 

Mejdoan^Americau 

3.6 

26.2 

10.6 

23.0 

16.6 

20.0 

12.2 

5.0 

7.1 

17.2 

29.2 

60.6 

9.6 

21.2 

Black 

2.0 

2.  ft 

4.6 

0.5 

0.5  - 

3.3 

0.4 

1.9 

3.3 

5.8 

3.2 

0.9 

3.4 

Irtrftan 

7^4 

0.3 

31. 1 

15.2 

^ 0.6 

1,5 

1.2 

8.2 

49.3 

2.8 

8.7 

0.3 

3.8 

3.8 

All  Other 

l.S 

0.6 

0.6 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

*Tbe  ee-x  distribution  applied  to  the 

new  age  brackets  also  varied  with  each  eountyi  they  were* 

■ 

- 

Apache 

Cochise 

Coconino 

Glia 

Graham 

Greenlee 

A, 

Maricopa 

Mohave 

Navajo 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Crus 

Yavapai 

Yiupa 

Male  j- 

+ 

40.3 

51.1 

48.3 

40.3 

50.0 

51.0 

43.3 

52.2 

49.9 

46.3 

49.7  1 

50. 1 

50.4 

55.4 

Female  ^ 

50.2 

43.  D 

51.7 

50.2 

50.0 

40.0 

51.3 

47.6 

50.1 

51.7 

50.3 

49.9 

40.0 

44. 6 

5 

The  “Universe  of  need" 

breakouts  were  provided  by  the  Arizona  State  Employment  Service 

, to  which  the  age  ratios  to  total  Population  for  each  County 

were  aPPlied  as  follows; 

■ 

Apache 

Cochise 

Co  CD  Eli  PC 

Gjla 

Graham 

Greenlee 

Maricopa 

Mohave 

Navafo 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Crux 

Yavapai 

Ytima 

5-17  years 

40.  ft 

2S.  & 

33.3 

23.6 

30.5 

32.0 

26.5 

24.8 

33.3 

26.7 

31.4 

30.6 

20.2 

25.4 

13-24  years 

8.7 

18.7 

11,0 

11.0 

10.3 

11.3 

11.4 

9.8 

10.0 

10.5 

10.3 

6.6 

7.7 

12. 9^ 
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I * IHTHODUCTIOH 


Testing  end  grading  have  always  been  primary  problems  pt  teachers. 
While  the  nature  of  evaluation  problems  by  educators  has  changed  some** 

i 

vhat  over  time,  the  literature  suggests  that  fundamental  difficulties 
_still  exist.  In  a comprehensive  study  of  the  problems  of  271  beginning 


business  teachers.  Cress  found  that  out  of  a total  0/  46  difficulties 
Identified,  testing  and  grading  ranked  first  {l)»*  Front  a more  recent 
study  by  Schenk  (2)  and  from  Informal  discussions  .with  beginning  and 

1-  1 fc  » 

_^_J|  * 

experienced  business  teachers1,'  it  would  appear  that  conditions  have  not 

j 

changed  materially  since  the  Gress  study. was  reported  in  1952« 

4 1 sF 

!■ 

A host  of  questions  usually  accompanies  conversations  dealing  with 
the  entire  area  of  student  evaluation,  such  as:  Are  objective  tests 

better,  than  essay  testst  What  is  the  best  way  to  derive  test  grades? 

To  what  extent  should,  "ef fort"  be  included  in  a report  card  grade T Is 

| ^ ^ j 

a "pasS'-fAil"  marking  system  better  than  traditional  grading  approaches? 
These  are ! only  a few  of  the  many  types  of  questions  that  stir  the  . 

„ mental  flrer  of  business  and  distributive  educatms. 

*■  * 

The  problem  and  purpose.  Regardless  of  the  answers  to  such  ques- 

r s 

tions  by  testa  and  measurements  experts,  the  practices  and, beliefs  of 

■ teachers  often  do  not  seefe  consonant.  Before  considering  either  pre- 

«• 

ventive  or  remedial  action  to  teachers*  problems  in  the  testing  and 
grading  area.  It  would  seem  mandatory  to  fir teimine  where  we  stand. 

4 - 

The  study,  thus,  attempted  to- answer  the  question i What  is  the  nature 


•Numbers  In  parentheses  refer  to  numbered  references  In  the 
bibliography. 
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■0 

of  the  current  practices  tad  opinion  a of  business  and  Attributive 
4 teacher* *  about  testing  tad  grading  in  secondary  schools! 

- , i 

! a- 

The  purpose  of  the  study  vat  twofold*  First*  secondary  school 

1 ■-* 

* 

■Q- 

personnel  may  use  the  retultt  of  the  study  to  re -examine  policies  per- 
taining to ( testing  and  grading*  Second ; institutions rtbat  prepare 

* L > 

secondary  business  teachers  may  find  clues  for  the  improvement  of 
■ instruction*  , „ 

Procedure  and  limitations*  To  gather  the  practices  and  opinions 

- of  business  and  distributive  educators,  a dsta-colle c t ion  instrument 

■ : : '**  * 

was  prepared  by  the  researcher  and  two  senior  business  education 
students  enrolled  at  Trenton  State  College.  The  completed  questionnaire 

H 

(Appendix  A)  consisted  of  2$  highly-structured  items*  Many  of  the  Sterns 
vers  modifications  of  questions  spearing  in  a comprehensive,  nationel 

i i , 

" - 

study  (3)  sponsored  by  the  ffatlosal  Association  of  Secondary  School 

Principals  in  1966*  While  the  IA33SP  study  vis  directed' at  all  types  of 
■ * a - 
secondary  'school  teachers , it  proved  to  be  of  valu*  In  designing  the 

dsta-collection  Instnnent  for  this  study*  : - 

•* 

The  questionnaire  covered  three  categories  of  information,  back- 

■ - . ' i 

ground  data,  testing,  and  grading*  From  one  to  three  instruments 

* - 

* F 

(varied  with  school  site)  were  sent  to  the  chairmen  of  business  depart- 

' - a 

meats  at  four  hundred  of  Hev  Jersey's  puiblid  secondaxy  schools*  The 

■*  * ■ 1 * 

chairmen  vere  asked  to  distribute  at  random  a copy  of  each  form  received 

* * 

to  teaching  members  of  the  staff  in  different  Subject  fields  within 

' I / ^ *■  --  “"-J-d- 

businpss  end  distributive  education*  Beturned  vere  206  usable  instru- 
fc 

meats,  or  34  percent  of  the  total* 

* 

Hi  "l 

The  results  of  the  study  are;  of  course ,“  limited  by  the  procedures 

■ \ 

used*  The.  self-report  technique* had y inherent  weaknesses  with  regard  to 

a e Ji1  P ' 


h 


- J 


\ 


3 


A 

producing  v^.!d  data,  even  though  attenrrts  were  :aad'e  to  guarantee  con- 

# 

h 

fi dent iality  of  the  respondents’  replies.  While  the  generalisations 

■p  , 

t T 

emanating  from  .the  study  apply  to  New  Jersey , there  may  be  implications  1 

* 

“ J ' 

for  the  country  at  large.  ' 

For  the  Interest  of  the  reader  , data  are  presented  for ' each  ct  the 
subject  areas  vlthln  business  and  distributive  education.  Findings  * 
however  , for  each  of  the  subgroups  vere  minimised, due  to.  the  inadequate 

■■1 

site  of  some  of  the  groups*  The  generalisations  growing  out  of  the 

- ~ ' '' 

study,  therefore  * are  restricted  to  tl*  tte*  replies  of  all  206 

# 

respondents . , 

r ’ ’ t 

h 

II.  REPORTING  METHODOLOGY 


In  the  first  section  of  the  self-report  , data- collection  inetru-- 
went,  general  data  about  the  206  teachers  and  the  schools  were' 

>.  * 0 ■* 

gathered.  The  first  item  asked  for  the  general  subject  area  primarily 
taught  by  each  respondent.  While  most  teachers  could 'clear ly^label  one 

of  the  areas  included  in  the' checklist , -eleven  percent  of  th&  teachers 

^ ^ r 

checked  more  ti.  alone  area  due  to  the  diversity  of  teaening  assign- 
meats.  The  breakdown  of  the  subject  areas  and  the  number  of  respondents 
in  each  are  as  follows: 

Secretarial  Studies,  >*&. , typewriting,  shorthand-  and 
office  practice  . . 

Accounting,  e.g. , bockkeeping,  recordkeeping,  data 

processing,  and  business  o^lthDWtic  ^ ^7  * 

General  Business,  e.g.,  general  business,  law,-  consumer 

economics, u and  business^  organisation  - - 25 

Distribution,  e.g.,  retailing,  salesmanship,  and 

■ advertising  17 

' Other— combinations  of  above  subject  areas  23' 
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jt 


The  above  groups  used  in  reporting  the  date  ere  for  the  benefit  of 

- - * 

" ■"  F* 

the  reader;  in  areas  other  than  secretarial  and  accounting,  the  findings 

r*'  v a~m‘  111 

"*  h-  r 

•are  tenuous  due  to  the  small  slttr of  th^  groT^s ■ Ho  attempt  was  made 
to*  generate'  findings  about  those  teachers  in  the  "other'*  group  due  to 
the  vide  diversity  in  combinations  of  subjects  taught. 

The  data  in  all.  tables  are  ^reported  in  percents  . When  percents- do 

not  equal  one.  hundred,  it  may  be, due  to  (a)  rounding  to  whole  numbers; 

\ 

(b)  not  reporting  omissions  to  questions,  or  (c)  eliciting  more  than  one 

-£ 

response  to  questions.  4 * ' s 

’ n 

The  findings  are  reported  in  three  categories  t school  characteristics* 

teacher  practices , and  teacher  opinions  and  .problems.  The.  conclusions* 

* 

r 

Inferences,  and  recorandations  constitute  the  last  section  of  the  report. 


•! 


O 

UC. 


HI.  SCHOOL  CHARACTERISTICS 

’ i 

. • - ■ 

Background  Information  about  the  schools  vas  obtained  from  the 

teachers  a;  that  the  f^adi^gs  would  be  more  meaningful.  For  these 

p 

datd  uo  attempt  vas  made  to  report  by  subject  areas  unless  marked 

■ l 

variances  existed. 

| "" 

Various  school  si  see  were  represented  in  the  sample  as  revealed  by 

' ■ - . - 

responses  to  a question  asking  for  student  enrollment  in  grades; ten 

o- 

through  twelve.  Eleven  percent  of  the  respondent s repre sented  schools 

if  * y ‘ ^ -V  yc'i Tr*~ 

enrolling  under  5 CO  pupils , 63  percent  enrolling  between  300  and  lJOO , 

L H 1 

end  23  percent  enrolling  over  1300.  ' When  asked  to  indicate  the  number 

► 

of  full-time  teachers  in  business  and  distributive  education,'  ten  percent 

W 

* 

checked  the  "1-3"  category,  53  percent  checked  18-  percent  checked 

'*8-11,"  and  17  percent  checked  the  "12  or  more"  category. 
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The  teachers  indicated  that  average  clasa  slses  Tar  led  con- 

-•  -v 

siderably.  Ten  percent  of  the  teachers  checked  the  ttC-15t>  category . 

b 

The  swat  popular  category  for  average  class  a*se,  rtl6-25/'  was  checked 

1 V * 

■a 

by  69  percent  of  the  respondents*  Host  of  the  regaining  teachers,  19  . 

* 

J 

percent,  checked  the  "26-35"  category*  <,  ” 

\ ,r  - - 

\ l * 

t As  to  the  question  of  hov  students  are  generally  grouped,  W per- 

*Fo 

cent  checked  "heterogeneous?  and  22  percent  checked  “homogeneous*” 

* *■  **■ 

■f1 

Distributive  education  teacher  a , however , were  equally  divided  between' 

. * e 

homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  classes* 

* r 

C* 

The  typical  school  situation  represented  in  the  study  by  the  respon* 
dents  was  a secondary  school  enrolling  500  to  1500  students  In  grades 
ten  through  twelve,  an  average  business  class  else  of  16  to  25  students , 

and  heterogeneously  grouped  cXsuases* 

* 

Three  questions  were  asked  about  the  existence  of'  school  and/or 

departmental  policies  on  grading  end  standards  (Table  X)*  Host  schools 

In  which  the  respondents  taught  did  provide  general  grading  guidelines 

end  performance  standards  for  specific  content  areas,  but  they  did  not 

* . * /•  ‘ ■ 
generally  specify  a breakdown  for  a required/  percent  of  grades  to  cover 

) 

each  of  the  nqrklng.  categories*  It  le  possible  that  seme  of  the  teachers 

■>  l * 

were  unaware  of  existing  general  school  and/or  departmental  guidelines. 

s 

The  fact  that  one  fifth  of  the  teachers  - did  not  know  of  any  general 
guidelines  Is  significant*  ' 

. . r ■ 
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’ " TABLE  I 

QUESTIONS  OR  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  SCHOOL  AND/OR  DEPARTMENTAL 
POLICIES  AND  STANDARDS  REGARDING  EVALUATION  * 


Responses11 


Questions 

Are  there  school  and/or  departmental  guidelines  for 
grading? 

Does  your  school  and/or  department  have  a policy  In 
relation  to  the  distribution  of  grades,  e*g.,  10% 
A'a,  20JS  B's,  etc.? 

Does  your  department  have  performance  standards  for 
certain  courses,  e*g»,  speed  standards  for  type- 
vrltingand  shorthand? 


•Omitted  responses  have  been  excluded  and  percents  have  been 
rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number. 


IV.  TEACHER  PRACTICES 


Yea 

No 

79 

20 

12 

66 

66 

10 

o 

ERIC 


With  general  background  information  About  the  schools  presented, 

* * v 

J **  if  ' 

the  actual  practices  of  the  206  teachers  regarding  testing  and  grading 

■v- 

follows.  The  prentices  are  divided  into  four  areas t types  of  tests  and 

ft 

questions i frequency,  purpose,  and  disposition  of  tests;  bases  jfqjt 

> 1 

determining  grades;  end  recording  and  reporting' grades.  ‘ 

l.  Trees  of  tests  and  Questions.  To  the  question  "What  is  the  origin 

% 

of  the  following  three  types  of  tests  used?"  the  respondents  were  per- 
mitted to  check  more  then  one  source  and  v*re  asked  to  respond  on  the 
basis  of  short,  unit,  and  term  or  final  exams. 

4 

The  primary  origin  of  all  three  types  of  tests— short;  unit,  and 

A 

term  or  final— was  the  teacher.  (Table  II ) • Teacher-prepared  testa  were 

f 

# 

used  most  frequently  for  short  tests  and  ^east  often  for  the  unit  exam. 

35B9 


* 


jL  ri 


Text  publishers ' extos  were  used  west  frequently  for  unit  tests,  nearly 

/ 1 ' 

as  often  as  the  teacher-prepared  tests.  Published  standardized  tests 

. _ Tl 

■4f  1 tH  L 

were  not  used  too  frequently  for  any  type  of  test,  though  unit  tests 
were  used  by  12  percent  6f  the  teachers « Departqentally  prepared  tests 

were  seldom  used  by  teachers  with'  the  possible  exception  of  term  tests* 

’ *_  * - 
■ L L. 

In  relation  to  thq,  subject  areas  k the  distributive  education  teachers 

:3 


appeared  to  be  most  unlike  the  others.  This  group  placed  more  reliance 

•'  1 * ■ -3  ^ - 

on  self-made  tests.  Tefct  publishers'  exams  were  reported  used  less  fre- 

4- 

quently  than  by  other  teacher*  and  in  no  c ase  were  department  el  ly  pre* 

+ ' i 

pared  exams  used  by  .the  distributive  educators . The  accounting  teachers 

iandardil 


wore  heavy  users  of  both  text  publishers'  exams ^ and  sti 


lined  testa. 
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TABLE  II 

ORIGIN  OF  SHORT,  UNIT,  Alt  TERM  EXAMINATIONS  BY  GROUPS* 


\r 


Vf 


Group 

; 

Self- 

Made 

! 

Text  « 
Publishers 

Published 

Standardised 

Depart- 
mental ly 
Prepared 

A 

N/A 

and 

Omit 

SNORT  TESTS 

- " “~l 

h 

-h* 

Secretarial  (94)** 

93 

14 

3 

0 

1 

Accounting  (47) 

&9 

14 

2 

0 > 

4 

General "Business  (2?) 

100 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Distribution  (it) 

100 

6 

0 

0" 

0 

Others  (23) 

100 

14 

4 

. 0 

0 

All  Groups  (206)  — 

94 

13 

UNIT  TESTS 

2 . 

0 

2 

Secretarial 

60 

- 46 

10 

3 

6 

Accounting 

45 

66 

17  - 

0 

4 

General  Business 

56 

64 

8 

0 

8 

Distribution 

82 

29 

6 

0- 

0 

Others  - / 

74 

65 

22 

V 

4 

0 

All  Groups 

59 

53 

TERM  TESTS 

12 

2 

5 

Secretarial 

76 

17 

9 

16 

3 

Accounting  ■ 

,TT 

15 

6 

15 

2 

General  Business 

68 

36 

4 

8 - 

4 

Distribution 

88-  ^ 

12 

12 

0 

' 6 

Other 

-83 

17 

9 

J 

9 

9 

All  Groups  ■ 

77  . 

18 

8 

13 

' 4 

■ 


i-  . 


J 


•Percents  exceed  100  In.  that  respondents  were  permitted  to  check 
more  than  one:  source* 


••Actual  number ~o£- teachers  In  each  group* 
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With  regard  to  the  types  of  teat  questions  that  the  teechers  used, 

* * 

the  order  from  the. .most  frequently  to  the  least  frequently  used  was: 

J ri 

problem  or  performance , coe  pletloo <^inultlple  choice,  matching,  alternative 

ft  - 

' * 

choice,  and  essay  (Table  III).  By  combining  the  "usually’1  and  "occasionally1* 

— ■ 

“ * 

categories,  the  order  remains  unchanged  except' that  the  multiple  choice 

> "" 

" *r 

“ Jj  OE3 

and  inStcKlng  type  of  questions  exchange  places— but  barely  so. 

TABLE  III 


TYPES  OF  TEST  QUESTIONS  AMD  * FREQUENCY  OF  USAGE  BY  CROUPS  * 


1 

Group 

■K 

""  *"■  ^ 

Alter* 
- Choice 

r 

Comple- 

tion 

l 

Multiple 

Choice 

Matching 

Problem/ 

Perform. 

Essay 

U 0 N* 

U 0 N 

U 0 *K 

LOB 

0 0 w 

0 0 K 

Secretarial 

21  45  29 

45  3*+  IT 

32  4-5^9 

25  52*16 

81  15-2 

16  42  28 

1 Accounting 

19  49.30 

34  60  6 

26  53  17 

26 ,£o  13 

89  11  0 

15  45  36 

Gen,  Bus. 

56  40  4 

60  36  4 

1*6  $4  4 

44  40  12 

52  44  4 

24  56  20 

Distribution 

£9  53  18 

35  12 

2k  53  18 

18  59  18 

47  4l  6 

4l  47  6 

Others 

17  74  9 

35  65  0 

52  44'  0 

44  52  0 

57  35  0 

9 65  17 

* All  Groups 

* 

25  **9  £3 

1*2  1*5  11 

34  47  15 

30  52  13 

74~22  2 

18  47  26 

*U— Usually  J 0— Occasionally  \ M— Sever 

A H 

■J 

1 fr 

When  one  lobSts_at  the  subject  ere*8*  the  distributive  education  and 

■*  a _ 

' general  business  teachers  appear  to  be  most  unlike  the  average  of  all 

teachers,  The  distributive  education  teachings  most  used  the  problem  or 

¥ 

* performance,  essay,  and  completion-types  of  questions  (in  that  order)  and 

i - r 

used  least  alternative  choice,  multiple  choice,  and  matching  question 
;ypes.  The  general  business  teachers,  howeverymostused  completion, 
alternative  choice,  and  problem  or  performance  test  items  (In  that  order) 
end  least  used  multiple  choice,  matching,  pad  essay  types  of  items. 
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Ear BP1S*  2*  %ssj&-  Closely  related  to 

/ 

the  types  of  tests  and  lues tide*  used  is  the  purpose  for  giving  tests , 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  purposes  for  which  teachers  give  tests-* 
other  than  to  determine  achievement  for  grading  purpose  s-«*t  he  teachers 

were  asked  to  check  purposes  provided  and  to  fill  in  any  they  desired, 

£ 

n h h 

The  most  cited  responses  were:  diagnosing  individual  student  difficulties 

82  percent j guide  to  teaching  effectiveness,  77  percent;  and  guide  to 

* 

remedial  teaching,  59  percent.  Two  percent  of  all  teachers  indicated  that 
testing  served  a diaciplinary  purpoee  . Only  17  percent  of  the  distribu- 
, tlve  education  teacher  a used  tests  as  a guide  for  remedial  teaching.  The 
most  popular  items  added  to  this  open-end  question  were:  to  serve  as  a 

basis  for  study  und  review;  to  prepare  for  business  entrance  tests;  and  to 
stimulate  home  study. 

The  teachers  were  asked  how  frequently  they  gave  short  tests  (20. 

I 

minutes  or  less  in  length)  end  long  tests  (over  20  minutes).  The  noijn 

- - ^ ' i 

for  giving  short  tests  for  all  teqehers  appeared  to  be  one  or  two  par 

week  (Table  IV).  Over  four  opt  M five  teachers*  83  percent,  gave  short 

- /'  - - 

tests  between  two  a week  and -one  every  ^two-weeks* . Again.,.  the__diptribu- 

f " ' ' 

t$ve  education  teachers  appeared  to  be  most  unlike  the  average;  only  29 
percent  indicated  giving  as  many  as  one  or  two  tests  a week  whereas  6^ 

1 I- 

* 

percent  of  the  average  of  ell  teachers  gave  a teat  as  frequently ; 

As  regards  long  tests  (over  2d  minutes),  the  most  frequently 

,=  * \ 

* ■ , * 

checked  time  span  for  administering' such  exams  wss  one  every  two  weeks 
(48  percent),  though  30  percent  of  the  teachers  gave  a long  test  once 
a month.  Over  three  quarters  of  all  teachers  (78  percent)  gave  a major 

i / 

test  once  or  twice  a month.  General  business  teachers  departed  most 


from  the  norm,  with  7&  percent  preferring  to  give  a long  test  twice  a 

' J ■? 

month.  In  summary,  the  frequency  mode  for  short  tests  was  one  or,  two 
a week  and  for  long  tests,  one  every  two  weeks.  Testing  occurs  fre- 
quently,  therefore,  in  most  business  and  distributive  education  classes. 


/,  TABLE  IV 

FREQUENCY  VITH  WHICH  SHORT  AND  LONG  TESTS  ARE  ADMINISTERED  BY  GROUPS 


Group 

Daily 

1 or  2 
a week 

1 every 

2 weeks 

1 every 
month 

1 'every 
2 months 

Never 

Omit 

- 

SHORT  TESTS 

1 

- 

Secretarial 

>* 

1 

65 

Ik 

k 

h 

0 

1 

15 

Accounting 

2 

60 

32 

0 

G 

2 

1* 

General  Business 

JX  .. 

61* 

16 

1* 

0 

6 

8 

Distribution 

0 

29 

35 

12 

6 

0 

16 

Other 

0 

83 

IT  - 

o - 

■ . 0 

1 

0 

0 

All  Groups 

1 

1 

u>  ! 

I 

1 

i 

l 

i 

20 

c 

3 

1 . 

2 

10 

- 

LONG  TESTS 

t 

Secretarial 

0 

18 

35 

30 

10 

' 0 

7 

Accounting 

0 

6 

55  - 

32 

1* 

0. 

2 

General  Business 

' k 

1* 

76  , 

12 

0 

k 

0 

Distribution 

0 

12 

35 

1*7  ' 

6 

0 

0 

Other 

0 

9 

6 1 

30 

1 

0 

0 

0 

All  Groups 

r 1 

Ti 

12 

1*6 

30 

9 

1 

L> 

k 

* 

For  maximum  learning  value,  tests  should  be  returned  as  soon  after 

■ 1 ' VH' 

they  are  given  as  possible,  preferably  the  next  class  period.  Nearly 
sixty  percent  of  the  teachers,  50  percent,  returned  tests  .the  nexC' class 

H 1 

period;  .another  3$  percent  returned  tests  within  a week  (Tat&e  V) . The 
distributive  education  teachers  took  slightly  longer  than  the  majority 

i 

•f 

to  return  tests. 
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TABLE  V 

TIME  HEEDED  TO  RBTURH  RESULTS  TO  STUDEHTS  BY  GROUPS 


Group 


Bert 

Oast 


2-3 
Day . 


On* 

Week 


Over  1 
Week 


Herer  O'  jit 


Secretarial 

57 

31 

10 

Aocounting 

53 

36 

k 

General  Business 

60 

2k 

6 

Distribution 

b2 

35 

10 

Other 

Ik 

17 

k 

All  Groups 

58 

30 

0 

1 

* 

4 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Basis  for  determining  grades.  In  addition  to  test  results  * what 

j 

else  does  the  typical  teacher  consider  when  arriving  at  report  card 

■<  - # -v  - 

. . r* 

grade*?  One  element  would  seen  to  he  homework,  so  a question  wee  asked 
shout  the  typical  practice  concerning  the  disposition  of  homework  sub- 
mitted by  students. 

The  moat  significant  findings  as  oan  he  seen  from  Tehle  VI,  is  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  handling  homework.  While  asked  to  cheek  a single 

i * 

/ 

^ * ( 

practice,  21  teachers  checked  several.  A few  teachers  do  not  collect 
homework  (only  2 percent)  whlx#  30  percent  do  hut  without  checking  for 

H * 

quality.  This  might  hay  been  expected  from  the  secretarial  group,  due 

to  shorthand  hoeievork % it  was  not  anti cipstsd  for'Vther  groups.  About  •! 

+ 

* 

half  the  teachers,  32  percent,  collected  the  homework  sad  checked  it  in 

4 ■ H " 

acme  way  for  quality  though  a mark  wee  not  recorded  in  claeebooke.  Only 

■H 

1 f m r , 

one  in  four  teachers  on  the  average  collects  sad  grades  homework. 

distributive  teachers  graded  homework  nearly  twice  as  much,  h?  percent, 

■#"  _ 

as  the  average  teacher  for  all  groups. 
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TABLE  VI 

PRACTICE  WITH  REGARD  TO  COURSES  IRVOLVIHG  HOMEWORK  BY  GROUPS 


* 

Group 

i 

. Usually  Hot 
Collected 

9 

Collect  A Check 
in  pi as shook 

Collect  and 
Check  for 
Quality  Only  ' 

Collect 

and 

Grade  Omit 

i 

Secretarial 

1 

*5 

56 

14 

2 

Accounting 

2 

28 

' 43 

' 30 

. 4 

General  Business  4 

28 

44 

36 

4 

Distribution 

0 

24 

4i 

47 

0 

Other 

0 

22 

+ 

65 

30 

0 

All  Groups- 

2 

30 

r^j 

52 

- a* 

2 

While  tests,  homework,  and  other  factors  influence  grades,  what  is 

i I 

the  underlying  rationale  for  arriving  at  grades?  The  teachers  were  asked 
.to  check  the  one  criterion  that  best  .represents  the  basis  upon  which  they 
assign  student  grades  for  report  card  purposes ► The  choices  were: 

I 

absolute'  achievement,  achievement  with  regard  to  ability,  achievement  with 
regard  to  class , and  achievement  with  regard  to  self-improvement . As  with 
the  question  regarding  homework  disposition,  teachers  were  asked  to  check 
Qhechoice  only  but  17  selected  two*  > 

■ x 

There  appears  to  be  a considerable  lack  of  agreement  among  teachers 

" i 

■ j i 

■*  I 

within  and  between  subject  fields  as  to  the  rationale  underlying  marking 

(see  Table  VII ) ► Just  half  the  teachers  graded  achievement  with  regard 

' <►  - . ' ‘ 

% 

to  studeHt  ability  * The  second  most  popular  rat ionale  fo remarking  was 

1 ’ . 

with  regard  to  sel f- improvement , 23  percent.  Absolute  achievement  and. 

T ’ - > 

achievement  with  regard  ^to  dess  were  checked  frequently , too ,'  l8  and  1 6 
percent  respectively.  The  majority  of  the  IT  teachers  who  checked  two 
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categories  used  grade  achievement  with  regard  $o  ability  and  self- 
improvement,  A few  teachers  indicated  the  self-improvement  basis  was 

n ^ 11  ,|  a 

used  particularly  for  students  with  special  needs  » 5 

/ ^ -T-  * 

■ ' The  greatest  divergence  within  a field  was  among  the  ^secretarial 

r m s 

teachers  and  the  greatest  divergence  between  fields  was  between  sec re- 

% 

tarial  an<J  distributive  education  groups.  The. majority  of  secretarial 

% 

teachers  ’ (69  percent)  preferred  absolute  achievement  or  achievement  with 


xegard  to  ability  *a  marking  bases  while  the  majority  of  distributive 

_ - « “■  ■■ 

education  teachers  (93  percent)  preferred  grading . students  in  relation 

"L 

to  class  or  self  improvement, 

~ % 

TABLE  VII 

% 

.BASES  FOB  DETERHIHI1IG  AGHIEVEMEHT-J^H-BEeOET-J^ABllHfRPOSES  BY  GROUPS 


f 

Group 

9 

Absolute 

*7-2 

W/R  to 
Ability 

r— ' " 

W/R  to 
'Class 

W/R  to  Self- 
Improvement 

Omit 

' 

% 

n 

Secretarial 

25 

U ... 

13  , 

25  r 

1 

Accounting 

' 13 

5*3 

21  - 

IT 

1* 

General  Business 

12 

16 

20 

0 

Distribution 

6 

«£ 

- 16  ' 

35 

0 

Other 

13 

5f  - 

IT 

26 

li 

All  Groups 

18 

50 

16  ' 

23 

" a 

2 

* 


Of  greatest  concern  to  students  would  be  the  teacher's  rationale 

C- 

r 1 ■*  i" 

underlying  tbe  marking  system  used  and  the  specific  elements  which  Have 

*■  ■*  *-r 

a direct  bearing  on  the  final  course  grade*  -To  obtain  this  type  of  inf  or* 

% " 

nation,  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  for  .each  of  eight  common  factors 

kL.f  „ * s 

whether  it  was  given  taajor,  moderate,  light,  or  no,  consideration  when  - * 
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determining  the  final  com* *  jpadi  for  students.  The  eight  factors 

vert:  teste*  homework,  epeeisl  projects,  oral  participation,  attend- 

* 

sacs*  discipline,  effort , end  personsl  traits , such  as  attitude.  ■ 

H ’■  ■■  *i 

Upon  analysis  of  teacher  practices  on  sll  eight  factors,  one  is 

fl 

struck  by  the  general  consensus  on  sons  factors  and  the  great  die- 

V L 

crepsndCs  among  teachers  on  others.  Divergent  practices  also  existed 
the  various  groups  of  teachers  on  various  factors  that  are  con- 
sidered when  arriving  st  final  course  grades.  of  the  divergencies 

-h 

i ■* 

can  he  accounted  for  bythe  nature  of  the  subject  natter,  others  cannot  . 

— r i * 

Regarding  the  first  factor,  96  percent  of  the  teachers  gave  heavy 
emphasis— -"major"  plus  "moderate"  categories  checked— to  tests  in 

J L r 

final  enme  |MiM>  Tbit  ebuMutu.  an  to  wl*  af  to*** 
w M,  pronounced  (82  pwwnt)  by  th.  diatrltutiTe  eduction  tenehere. 


As  to  the  importance  of  homework,  72  percent  of  ell  teachers  checked 
•fcajor"  or  "moderate”  choice*  while  S5  percent  checked  Vligtit"  or  "none*” 
The  secretarial  teachers  weighted  homework  less  than  other  teachers  for 
arriving  sixths  final  course  grades  3T  percent  Checked  the  "light”  or. 
"none”  categories. 

* ; .. 

The  weight  of  special  projects  varied  «mg  the  teachers.  Vhile 
66  percent  gave  specie!  projects  heavy  emphasis  ("major”  plus  "moderate"), 
26  percent  gave  then  alight  weight  ("light",  or  "none").  However,  96 

■ 1 

percent  of  the  distributive  education  teachers  gave  special  projects 

' F “ 

# 

heavy  emphasis. 

Oral  participation  as  a course  grade  factor  received  a heavy  *®- 

phasis  ("major”  plus  "moderate”)  by  69  p«rcent  of  the  teachers  and  slight 

^ " 
atfbul*  ("light"  or  "non.")  DJr  S’  P«rc««t.  The  distritutiTe  education 

- ' e r 

teachers y 95  percent,  gave  heavy  emphasis  to  orsl  participation. 

' “ / ‘ ' ‘ T + 

<9=:'yt3  • ’ 
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TABJ£  TUX 

•—  ■ 

mu&  COURSE  GRADE  FACTORS  WElOfflCED  BY  TEACHERS 


Testa 

1»  2 3 4 


Ecmevorfc 
12  3 4 


Secretarial 
Accounting 
General  Bus. 
Distribution 
-Ottier — 


63  35  1 
66  34  0 

92  8 0 

53  29  18 
-61  39  Q 


0**  13  U7  3J*  3 

0 34  47  17  2 

0 1$  72  12  0 

0 24  59  18  P 

_Q 26  61  9 0 


All  Groups 


Secretarial 
Accounting 
General  Bus. 
Distribution 
Other 


All  Croups 


66  32  2 ' 0 


25  37  21  12** 
15  38  17  23 
24  20  24  28 
18  24  29  29 

26  30  22  17 


Discipline 

11  20  '&  37 
4 21  34  36 
4 20  32  36 
6 35  24  29, 
4 30  26  26 


Special  ' Oral 
Projects  . Participation 

12  3 4 1 2 3 4 


27  43  15  10 
30  21  30  11 
32  32  16  12 
47  47  6 0 
30  57  4 4 


13-49  29  5 

13L57  23  4 
12  48  28  4 

24  71  fr  0 

35  57  9 0 — 


20  52  23  2 30  38  IT  9 , l6  53  23  4 


Effort 

52  34  11 
40  51  6 
76  20  4 

53  47  0 
57  35  4. 


0 

0 

O' 

0 

0 


22  34  21  18  7 23  30  35  53  *37  7 0 


Personal  ■' 
Traits 

23  44  18  6 
2£j»7  9 13 
-28  48  12  l£ 
35.59  6 0 

30  39  22  0 

26  46  15  7 


*1— Major;  2— Moderate;  3— Light;  4--Hone  ^ totals  nay  not  equal 

"•Omissions  hare  been  excluded  fwx  the  table;  thus  totals  nay  noy  *<1 

100%  ■ S 


ERLC  ‘ 
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* t ^ 

Attendance  m one  factor  that  teachers  did  not  agree  upon  as  to  its 

4 

. . . ^ H * 

value  In  final  evaluations*  Only  56  percent  agreed  that-they  weight 

attendance  heavily  while  -39-percent  aaaigned  it  slight  weight  * Perhaps 
1 J « " 

, the  following  condensed  statement  by  a respondent  sheds  sene  light  on 

# 

this  grading  factor: 

* 11  X 

Attendance  in  school  is  viewed  tOo  lightiy  by  too  many 
administrator e * Many  students  are  passing  subjects  even  when 
.they  have  a high  absentee  rate.  Prom  September  through  January, 

I totaled  over  800  absentee  days  for  five  desses,-  This  asps 
the  energy  of  a teacher  and  is  a lot  of  record  keeping,  X 
wish  we  could  enforce  a minimum  masher  of  days  required  jn  ' 
class  to  receive  credit , We  make  a big  fuss  about  school  being 
180  days  but  ignore  the  number  of  days  a student  attends , This 
is  my  biggest*  problem, 

J 

L * * . H 

The  last  course  grade  factors  concern  persons!. -characteristics  of 

the  leardera,  Two.  specific  ones  that  often  affect -teaCher  marking 

p _ _ # 

■ _ h 

behayinr  greatly,  discipline  and  effort . were  separated  from  a general 
category  entitled  "attitude  and  other  personal  characteristics , " 4 

f ~~ 

Discipline  was  given  considerable  Importance  f Thirty  percent  of  the 

J t . X --  J 

teachers  assigned  "heavy*1  emphasis  to  it  and  65  percent  assigned 

, & 

1 - t 

_ . L -v  J‘  “ 1 

"alight"  emphasis,  - 

m r A j 

Effort  seemed  to  draw  a much  greater  consensus  then  discipline  as 

F 1 1 

h *t  , p 

a marking  factor,  - Teachers  apparently  gave,  less  emphasis  to  the  negative 

¥ ' 

- factor  of  discipline  then  they  did  to' the  positive  lkctor  #of  effort, 

1.  - - 

* 

Ninety  percent  gave  heavy  engthasis  to  effort  as  opposed  tq  30  peroent 
fbr  discipline, 

, J x ■ 

a X r "* 

The  "attitude  and  other  personal  characteristics"  fee  tor  was  given  * 

h -r 

heavy  emphasis  {"major"  plus  "moderate")  is  a grading  factor  by  78  percent 

' ■ L 

of  the  teachers , The  distributive  education  teachers  were  most  unlike 
the  other  groups  in  this  regard  by  giving  heavy  emphasis,  pl»  percent,  to 

^ if 

attitude  and  other  perional  charact eristics , 


A nmber  of  teaehei*s.  did  affix  comments  to  their  returned  instru- 

m ~ t 

\ 

ments 4 which  supported  the  significance  of  attendance*  effort*  attitude., 
and  other  personal  characteristics  in  the  business  world. 

-I 

If  the  ,tmaJorM  and  1*Doderstet>  categories  are  combined  for  all  eight 

' T„  ^ 

factors  4 the  following  is  the  rank  order:  . tests  * effort  * homework  4 

j 

attitude  and  other  personal  characteristics  4 oral,  participation*  special  ’ 

■SP  m. 

H 

projects*  attendance*  and  discipline.  If  only  the  "major*'  category  is 
Used  to. arrive  at  the  significance  given  the  various  factors*  the  rank 

n * ■ r 

1 *T1 

order  is:  -tests*  effort*  special  projects*  attitude  and  other  personal  * 

characteristics*  attendance*  homework*  oral  participation*  and  discipline 

''  ’ . . - ^ 

Two  highly  subjective  factors  to  rate*  effort  and  attitude  and  other 

■ H.I  ■.  1 

personal  characteristics  * are  ranked  In  the, top  half  of  all  eight  factors 

1 f 

It  would  appear  that  a student  with  a favorable  attitude  could  Offset 

1 " 

■* 

failing  grades  If  he  only  gave  outward  signs  of  trying! 

Jest  grades  and  the  reporting  of  evaluations.  As  a final  area  in 

J-  W - T 

actual  testing  and  grading  practices  * the  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate 

r 

how  they  arrive  at  and  record  test  grades  and  how  they  report  evaluations 

T-  n ■■ 

on  report  cards. 

4 

■ " r 

There  vaa  a great  deal  of  consistency  among  the  groups  of  .teachers 

* ■■ 

on  the  methods  employed  to  arrive  at  test  grades  but  there  are  decidedly 
two  schools  .of  thought  represented  (Table  IX)  • About  two  out  of  every 

i — 

/ 

three  respondents,  64  percent*  marked  testa  on  an  absolute  basis— 

percentage— and  onerOut~of~three * 30  percent*  employed  a relative  basis— 

T~  * ' Y-  ' 

sons  form  of  a curve.  [ 


t 
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TABLE  IX 

* 

GRADING  METHODS  EMPLOYED  BT  TEACHERS  TOR  TESTS  BY  GROUPS 


Qroup 

Percent 

Curve 

Other 

u. 

Omit 

Secretarial  

66 

2T 

U 

“ “r- 

■ 

3 

Accounting 

66 

26 

6 

0 

General  Business  ' 

56 

1*0  ' 

0 

k 

Distrlhutlon 

59 

, Hi , 

0 

0 

Other 

5T 

I 

* 30 
* 

13 

0 

All  Groups  1 

■ ■% 

51* 

\ 

30 

i 

35 

■■ 

2 

Teachers  were  then  ashed  how  grades  are) 


„ J 


Once  a teacher  has  scored1, and  graded  a test,  how  Is  It  reported  in 
his  eiassbookt  Are  the  raw  scores  or  percents- converted  in  some  way,  say, 

t ^ 

to  a letter  grade,  and  then  dropped  for  fixture  consideration  when  .arriving 
at  report  card  marks?  Only  18  percent  of  the  teachers  Indicated  retaining 
the  raw  scores  of  students.  majority  of  teachers,  52  percent,  con- 
verted test,  scores  to  the  fora/ required  for  report  card  purposes , such  * 

Hi-  / 

as  a letter  grade,  and  placed  /that  rating  only  In  their  classhooks. 

reported  on  report  cards. 

By  far  the  most  popular  method  Indicated  was  the  letter  grade,  l.e. , A 
through  P.  While  79  percent  of  the  teachers  recorded^  a letter  jgrade,  10 

percent  were  required  to  use  percentage^.  Eleven  percent  of  the  teachers 

¥ 

I * 

■ *¥ 

Indicated  variations  to  the  letter  and  percentage  methods.  ,In  particular, 

eight  percent  of  the  respondents  were  required  to  use  a set  of  numbers, 

* 

u s h 

euch  as  one  through  four  or  five  to  represent  levels  of  achievement;  a few 

teachers  reported  that  percentage  grades  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  five 

1 

percent  (100,  95,  90*  etc.).  - 1 
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Iu  summary  * the  typical  busiuess  teacher  iu  New  Jersey  marks  ou 
a percentage  basis  and  records  grades  in  keeping  with  those  required  for 
report  card  purposes,  usually  a letter  grade  * 

* 

I 

V.  TEACHER  OPINIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

Mt 

“ i + 

In  addition  to  obtaining  evidence  regarding  the  actual  practices  of 

& 

teachers » a series  of  questions  were  asked  calling  for  opiuions * Four 

■ i , 

specific  questions  of  tills  type  were  presented  and  the  teachers  were 

* 

invited  to  add  additional  comments  about  testing  and  grading * These 

i 

" 1 * 

opinions,  of  course i have  a direct  bearing  on  some  the  practices 

P * t 

reported  earlier*  ' 

"L 

Two  questions  asked  for  reactions  to  the  school  or  departmental 

% 

guidelines  and. standards  provided..  As  revealed  via  Table. I*.  T9. percent 

* •> 

- of  the  teachers  reported  their  schools  and/or  departments  have  grading 
guidelines*  Of  this  group,  19  percent  believed  that  the  guidelines  were 

r 

1 j 

of  kittle  or  ho  help  while  .81  percent  indicated  they  were  of  some  or  great 

■ - t 

help.  When  containing  the*.  t«»cher»vho  reported  th*t  the  eehool  end/or 
departments  had  no  grading  policies  with  those  Who  felt  the  existing  policies^ 

■1  ■■  1 

had  little  or  ho  value  1 more  than  one  third  of  the  teachers,  35  percent* 

m-  ■ . **_ 

vere  provided  no  or  little  help  in  developing  a grading  policy* 

\ + 1 . 

The  second  question  "asked  for  opinions  about  the  departmental  per* 

* * 
romance  standards  that  might  exist  for  certain  courses,  such  as  speed 

standards  for  typewriting  end  shorthand*  As  reported  earlier,  66  percent 

+. 

of  the  teachers  iudieated  that  their  departments  had  such  standards**  Nearly 
all  the  teachers,  93  percent,  believed  those  standards  were  satisfactory i 

I 1 ■ 

and  only  T percent  thought  the  standards  were  too  easy  or  tdo  hard* 
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The  last  two  opinion  questions  were  related  to  the  final  examination 

k 

In  a course  and  grade* .in  general.  For  the  final  course  evaluation*  the 
teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  they  would  prefer  written  tests, 

3-  n j 

oral,  testa,  or  no- testa.  Over  two  thirds * 69  percent,  preferred  written 
teats  but  a sizeable  group*  22  percent*  preferred  no  testa.  An  observa- 
tion volunteered  by  a snail  number  of  secretarial  teachers  might  have 
provided  the  rationale  behind  many  of  these  responses:  "Everyday  class- 

j + 

work  i*  the  true  evaluation  of  students'  achievement.11  Six  percent  of 

1 H 

the  respondents  preferred  only  oral  tests . The  distributive  education 
teachers  differed  greatly  tpm  the.  other  groups  of  teachers ; -only  six 

r*- 1 1 

percent  preferred  no  final  tests  * 24  percent  preferred  oral  tests  * and 

_ j H 

the  remaining  71  percent  desired  written  examinations,  The  final  item 

J 

in  the  series  of  opinion  queries  was  a revelation  of  attitudes  toward 

■ " > 

grades  in  general.  Nearly' one  third  of  the  teachers,  31  percent*  have 

a negative  attitude  toward  them  as  can  be  seen  by-  the  first  two  “columns’ 

■ ^ 

In  Table  X.^f  And  66  percent  revealed  a positlve.attltu.de  by  Indicating 
grades  had  either  "some"  or  "great"  value.  As  regards  teaching  groups* 

. j 

the  general  business  teachers  had  the"  most  negative  attitudes  toward 

J ■ 

grades  * 40  percent ; and  the  secretarial  teachers  had  the  ntos#*positive 

k 

attitude*,  72  percent. 

* The  respondents  were  asked  to  expand  upon  or  to  add  new  ideas.  Most 
comments  received  were  in  the  area  of  general  attitudes  toward  grades. 

A few  representative  consents  follow: 

i 

A mark  or  a grade  motivates  the  student — It  is  an  Incentive 
to  do  well.  I once  made  a two-week  study  with  one  Of  my  classes 
and  said  I jjould  give  .them  only  "P"  for  pass  > "F"  for  fail . The 
students  didn't  study-end  their  attitude  toward  their  work 
'sloughed*  off.  A grade  stimulates  competition  and  also 
represents  an  award  to  the  student.  We  all  want  to  be  rewarded 
for  what  we  do!  '■ 


" 9 


1 
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I ypuld  like  to  experiment  with  a pass-fail  system  for 
some  courses  * such  as  shorthand  * as  1 feel  attainment,  of  a 
high  level  of  skill  should  ha -quality  that  is  emphasized—  _ . . 

not  grades. 

j -j 

I hope  someday  that  grades  will  be  abolished  and 
students  vill  be  able  to  progrtas  at  their  own  pace, 
unfortunately,  until  that  time  cosies  grades  are  necessary. 

„ The  attitudes  expressed  in  the  caveats  ranged  from  strong  favoritism 

t L 

for  grades  to  the  desire  for  total  abolishment  of  tests  and  grades. 

”■  P 

* J 

J 1 

tabi£  x 


TEACHERS'  GENERAL  ATTITUDES  TOVARS  GRADES  BY  GROUPS 


Group 

Should  Be 
Abolished 

Necessary 
* Evil  . 

Gome 

Value 

Great 

Value 

H 

Other  or 
Omit 

Secretarial  (9b) 

7 

id 

53 

19 

2 

Accounting  (1*7) 

2 

2d 

47 

21  t 

k 

General  Business  (25) 

1 12 

2d 

lilt 

16 

0 

Distribution  (17) 

a 0 

2 9 

35 

29 

6 

Other  (23) 

li 

39 

U 

ll 

' V / 

All  Groups  (206) 

6 

25 

bd 

id 

1 

3 

In  addition  to  asking  the  teachers  about  their  opinions  and  practices, 
they  were  also  asked  to  indicate  via  a checklist  the  severity  o"  common 

problems  encountered  regarding  the  entire  area  of  tesing  and* grading.  This 

¥ . ™ _ 

highly  structured,  closed-end  question  asked  whether  the  following  problems 

were  of  great,  some,  little,  or  no  concern;  writing  effective  questions, 

¥ 

finding  ef fee"  ive  questions , scoring  test  / 'pers , grading  tests  and  com- 
pleting report  cards,  and  giving  make-up  tests.  The  results  are  sum- 
marized In  Table  XI. 


t 


3o8o 


TABUS  XI 


DEGREE  07  GOflfGEHEl  ^VI^UCOI^H^IlESlTHG^RABIlfG  J^IWBLI^ . ... 


■p- 

Writing 

Questions 

finding 

Questions 

i 1 1 , 

Scoring 

Tests 

Grading  A 
Report 
- Cards.  i 

■ Makeups 

la  2 3 4 

1 2 3 

12  3k. 

1 2 3 4 

.12  3 4 

Secretarial 
Accounting 
General  Bus-'. 
Distribution 
Other 

TO  lb  1*  1 
55  32  4 2 
80  16  0 0 
-88.  6-0-0  - 
S7  13  0 0 

60  22  4 1 79  Ik  2 0 

45  23  9 6 62  21  4 0 

683200  80  4 0 0 

77-48-0-0-  -6$_i8 -6 

70  26  0 0 65  22  0 J* 

76  14  0 0 
51  34  4 0 
92  8 0 0 
VM*L-6  0- 
70  26  4 0 

# 

39  48  6 1 
32  *9  15  0 
36  W.  16  k 
.35..UT-18-0- 
65  35  0 0 

All  Groups 

£m 

71  18  j 1 

60  24  4 2 

72  16  2 :1 

69  21  2 0 

a 

1 

UO  k6  10  1 

*1-- vreat  concern t 2— ease  concern*  3-H.ittle  concern;  4--no  concern 
••Omitted  response*  have  not  been  included*  .... 


There  was  a great  deal  of  agreement  among  teachers  as  to  their  general 

I 

# 

problems.  All  of  the  problem  areas  in  thee  booklist  were  of  either  "great" 

or  "some  concern"  to  the  large  majority  of  teachers.1  On  the  basis  of  those 

\ ' - 

vho  checked  "great  concern"  oflly,  the  rank  order  of  problems  was : scoring 

“ * 

— test-paperST'Vrttlng-effeeti^re-^uestioikfl-i-gradi-ng-tests-aad-epmpleting 

report  cards,  finding  effective  question* , and  giving  make-up  tests. 

% - 

However,  if  the  degrees  of  concern  "great " end  "some"  are  combined,  then- 

; ' * 

"4*'  f' 

. ■ the  rank  order  changes  but  the  degree  of  distinction  between  each  problem 

1 L ■ fc  I # 

g J — - ■_ 

area  is  small  indeed.  By  either  method,  the  pOet  test-administration 

■ r 

phase  was  deemed  of  slightly  greater  concern  Ilian  the  pre-tea t-adnini at ra- 

P 

tipn  phase*  that  is,  scoring,  grading,  and  reporting  problems  gave  teachers 

b-  H 

a little  more  concern  than  writing  or  finding  test  questions* 

v,/ 

i Also,  the  more'  unstructured  the.  subject  area,  general  business  and 

■ 

distribution,  the  greater  the  degree  of  concern  over  the  pre-test- 


t 


i'  ■ 


f a 
3i  ■ - 


2l| 

- \ 

r 1 < 

•i 

administration  phase  (writing  and  finding  questions).  The  general' 

+ +■  r -i *  * 

hufflneafi"flfl^distrihutive  teachfers  ^generally  gsvemctre  weight  to  most 

, + 

of  the  problems  In  the  checklist*  and  the  accounting  teachers  as  a group 


had  sllghtly-less  concern  over  testing-grading  problems  than  the  average 
teacher,  especially  in  the  pre-test  administration*  or  construction  nhase. 

J- 

C 

> . - 

This  could  be  due  in  part  to  the  greater  reliance  by  accounting  teachers 
on. publishers*  and  standardized  testa*  as  revealed  in  Table  II, 


The  extent  of  instruction  in  tests  and  measurements  at "teacher- 
training  institutions  does  not  appear  to  minimize  the  testing-grading 

problems.  Nearly  two- thirds  of  the  teachers*  63  percent*  reported  having 

+ "■ 

had  at  least  one*  or  more  courses  In  tests  and  measurements ; and  about 

■Vijt.  " - J , i 

.+  1 

one-third  of  the  teachers*  36  percent .had  either  a unit  within  a larger 

- ■ ■ a* 

professional  education  course  or- no  instruction* 

l 

* - + r 

In  summary*  it  would  appear  that  teachers  rank  the  selected  Problems 

A 

of  testing  and  grading  high  on  their  Hat  of  general  teaching  problems* 

. * " V 

whether  they  have  or -have  not  received  formal  instruction.  This  finding 
gives  support  to  the  Gregg  study  (l)  which  identified  testing  and  grading 


as  the  primary  problem  of  beginning  business  teachers. 


VI*  CONCLUSIONS  * INFERENCES,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


...J 


The  testing  and  grading  practices  and  opinions  of  business  and  . 

* 

distributive  educators  in  Hew^£i$ey  vary  enormously*  reflecting  a lack 

* 

of  justification  and 'standardization  in  marking  policies.  These  conditions 

make  testing  and  grading  one  of  the  primary  professional  concerns  for 

0 

the  large  majority  of  teachers. 
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Inferences . The  fallowing  inferences  emerge  fro* *  the  findings: 

1.  Practices  end  standards  far  Maturing  and  evaluating  student 
achievement  are  derived  to  a great  extent  by  the  individual  philosophies 

' E 

+ 

of  the  business  and  distributive  education  teachers.  Testing  and  grading 

4 I 

are  the  private  professional  domains  of  the  teacher » which  produce  a 

■a 

wide  variety  of  practices  and  opinions*  Evidence  of  this  Is  abundant. 

The  typical  teacher , gets-  a limited  amount  of  assistance  from  the  school 
or  department  in  arriving  at  a grading  system  or  in  developing'  effective 


testing  instruments.  Host  tests  are  prepared  by  the  individual  teacher. 

9 

Department  ally  prepared  tests  are  quits  uncommon  and  teachers  seek  out- 

r HCr 

side  help  In  test  construction}  vix.,'  relUnce  on  book  publishers*  tests. 

+ 1 

* - 

Further  evidence  that  the  teacher  is  left*  to  solve  his  own  testing? 


grading  problems  Is  the  great  diversity  of  practices  by  teachers  vithln  . 
and  among  rather  well-defined  subject  areas.  The  diversity  shows  Itself 


In  the  underlying  grading  rationale  used  by  teachers  as  well  as  in  the 


factors  considered  in  arriving  at  report  card  grades. 


The  lack  of  standardisation  In  narking  policies  IS  probably  caused 

V ■"  4 V . 

"to  a great  extend  Iff ^CCOfldjgy^Tssolr^Bd^  leavtng-auch-natterr 


- * ■ t 

in  the  hands  of  the  individual  teachers*  The  acceptance  of  the  professional 

_ ’ ^ O-r 

Judgment  of  teachers  .within  their  cm  classrooms  is  probably  the  bench-  „ 

* * 

mark -for  the  existence  of  this  condition,  let  the  large  majority  of 

+ ■ 1 i 

teachers  indicated  that  they  had  specific  problems  of  great  importsne  s 

■i  j 

with  the  entire"  testing-grading  function.  The  frustrations  of  nany 
* 1 

teachers  in  solving  such  . problems  Is 'perhaps  reflected  in  the  relatively 

high  Incidence  of  negative  attitudes  toward  grades. 

2.  A marking  rationale  that  la  educationally  sound  and  practical 

„ k ' 

is  lacking  among  business  and  distributive"  educators.  The-e  Is  not  only 


- F 


a lack  of  agreement  as  to  how  much  emphasis  should  be  given  various  - 

i 1 

factors  that  comprise  a grade  but  there  is  no  consensus  on  the  factors — , 

that  should  be  included,  An  internally  consistent  schema  for  evaluation 

■ ' '  *  * ' ^ 

In  business  and  distributive  education  that  is  known,  accepted,  and  used 

by  teachers  is  lacking* 

Teachers'  Practices  are  not  alvsys  in  keeping  with  the  recommended 
practices  of  tests  and  measurements  experts.  In  part,  the  teachers'  prac- 
tices  may  be  beyond  their  control  or  Impractical  or  for  some  reason  not  1 

i 

accepted  by  teachers.  As  a part  of  report  card  grades,  teachers  gave 
great  weight  to  highly  subjective  factors,  such  ae  personality  and  char* 

l 

acter  traits  that  are  not  easily  measured  in  an  objective,  reliable  manner* . 
Effort,  for  example,  was  given  nearly  as  iftuCh  consideration  in  report 

* _i—  JH*i  w ^ ■ m ^Itj 

card,  grades  as  tests* 

* * - 

What  the  rationale  for  testing  and  grading  should  be  cannot  be 

detemined  from  the  data.  But  the  evidence  does  indicate  that  there  is 

r i 

a need,  for  a rationale,  whatever  the  form, 

i 

" _ 1 P 

3.  Neither  secondary  school  administrations  nor  higher  educational 

„ i -s*'  ^ 

J V .3  I rm  — 

p ” 

— instituttons-havc  provided  adequate  direction  in  aoalatlDg~teachera  to 

'i 

solve  their  testing,  and' grading  problems*  - 

While  the  large  majority  pf  schools  in  this  study  did  provide 

k 1 

' 1 ' - ’ * 

guidelines  for  marking,  the  value  of  the  guidelines  to  the’ teachers  may 
be  subject  to  'question.  One  teacher  In  three  either  indicated  guide- 
. lines  were  lacking  or  were  of  limited  worth. , 

‘ / ' 4 r ' 

Teacher  education  institutions  have  met  with  limited  jsu&ees  in 

r 4 - - ' ‘‘1 

aiding 'teachers  with  their  testing-grading  problems*  .Nearly  every  teactier 

, - r^---  ^ - r ~ \ 

i -r  fc  P 

had  been  exposed  to  Instruction  in  teats  and; measurements;  about  two  out 

h r W ' 

of  three  .had  one  or  more  courses  Reeling  solely  Vith  the  subject.  Hov 
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effective,, is  the  Instruct loh  if  testing  ud  grading  problems  are  paramount 

-L  - 

and  the  teachers'  practices  are  so  divergent  and  opinions  so  varied? 

■a 

P 

Recommendations  • TSS_ re comnetid&t ions~grov±iig_out^of-  the^oncluai  oas  - 

W 

and  inferences  are  as  follows:' 

0 J % m 

1.  Ihe  professional  personnel  in  business  and  distributive  education 

■ i 

need  to  Conduct  meaningful  dialogues  regarding  testing  and  grading.  The 

: _ + ■ 

present  state  of  conditions  is  deplorable;  and  dialogues  are  needed  on 

n 

many  fronts.  Teacher  preparation  institutions  certainly  should  re-examine 
the  value  of  instruction  in  common  tests  anan&easur^^Ts^ bourses — 

' -P  ■ 

. ( r..  I 

Professional  associations  via  their  literature  and  conferences  should 

j ^ &■" 

discuss  the  rationale  and  methodology  behind  successful  student  evaluations 
With  the  current  move  toward  more  individualized  instruction,  there 

. i 

* 

+ p - . 

appears  to  be  a great  need  by  all'  business  and  distributive  educators 

1 n " 1 

to  examine  past  methods  and  present  proposals. 

At  the  secondary  school  level , administrators  and  department  chair- 

f - 

men  "should  ask  themselves:  What  can  be  done  to  help  the  classroom  teachers 


do  a better  job  of  testing  and  grading?  The  teachers  need  and  want  help. 

Policies  should  he  derived  so  that  all  teachers  within  a department  are 

. ** 

using  the  same  rationale  Within  subjects  or  stitijeet  areas  for  testing 

l 

* " ■ 1 j 

and  grading.  A student  taking  a course  from  one  teacher  and  doing  the. 

, i+ 

same  .quantity  and  quality  of  work  should  receive  about  the  same  grade  aa 
from  another  teacher  in  the  same  department.  The  evidence  suggests  that 
this  would  not  always  be  the  case  slnce^teachers  have  so  many  different 

i - .-h'  . ^ 

rationales  behind  their , marking  systems. 

The  best  thinking  and  the  known  knowledge  of  the  experts  in  how-  to 

* 

test  and  grade1  should  be  reflected  in  the  practices  and  opinions  of  the 

— i 

teachers.  The  lack  of  awhensua  among  the  teachers  may  in  part  be  caused 
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by  teachers  working  independently  rather  then  Jointly  regarding  testing 

i 

and  grading.  If  We  could  work  store  cooperatively,  then  there  would  he 


more  uniformity  of  practice  which  is-  so  desperately  needed . 

* 

The  students  have  the  most  to  gain  or  loae  from  grades . For  bus!- 

A 

ness  and  distributive  educators  not  to  arrive  at  narks  in  some  valid  and 


consistent  manner  it  an  injustice  to  thoee  nerved. 


It  is  Imperative  that 


we  arrive  at  some  consensus  within * and  among  institutions  if  we  are  to 


treat'll  earners  fairly. 

* ■ _ __  * , 

2.  A periodic  inventory  of  practices  and  opinions  should  be  con- 

, i 

ducted  on  a national  scale.  The  inventory  would  provide  a basis  for  * 

r 

* # _ ■■  iJ 

> measuring  changes  on  V national  and  regional  basis.  The -effectiveness 

s 

* 

of  programs  designed  to  Improve  testing  and  grading  in  business  and 
distributive  education  would  be  quantified  in  mart  by  such  a national 

‘ - —4 

inventory.  The  effect  of  preservice  and  inserrlce  programs  -would  be 

A , 

. J I 

revealed  and  a barometer  of  national  opinions  and  trends  would  be 
available. 

3.  While  the  nature  of  the  best  testing  and  grading  practices  was 

" . _ ■ r h ' . J 

, not  a purpose  of  this  study,  several  suggestions  might  be  worthy  of 

future  consideration  by  teachers  based  on'  the  researcher* ■ investigation 

■ “■  A m 

and, experience. 


Usually  a teacher  dost  not  have  adequate  time  to  prepare  the  best 
classroom*  tests  possible.  He  therefore  seeks  help  from  publishers  end 

o h r 

experienced  teachers.  Because  finding  or  creating  good  testa  is  a 45 , 

A 

~ ' i ‘ 41  . 

paramount  problem,'  state  educatioadapartaents  /institutions  of  higher 

t / 1 

L | 

learning  and/or  indlvidualschool.eytteas  might  establish  test -item 

r - 

, # _r  jVA  i I L H 

banks.  With  a few  basic  rules*  test  items,  which  might  be  stored.  In  a 
computer,  could  be  deposited  end  withdrawn  from  the  bank.  A teacher 

~ "3591—'  


p - 
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l- 

could  obtain  a series  of  vr* l-constructed,  and- tested  items  for  any 


majj 


or 

iV_ 


examination  by  merely,  speci  tying  Ms  needs  * 

"-I  L ™J-‘ 

A second  and  final  suggestion  would  be  that  as  long  as  standard 

* 

marking  systems  are  employed  by  schools*  grades,  be  divided  into  two 

1 , 

categories  for  those  courses  where  teachers  by  consensus  feel  tha*  very 

* J" 

, < 

subjective  factors  be  weighted  heavily  in  relation  to  achievement  in 

* 

content  mastery*-  For_ex«pple , one  grade  could  be  for  academic  achieve- 


meat  based  oil  such  factors  as  tests,  homework,  and  specialises  1 game nts , . 

« - — 

The  second  grade  could  cover  such  factors  as  oral  pc  ;i-cipation,'  attendance, 
effort , and  personal  traits  * Combining  all  of  these  factors  into  one 

o 

1 X J 

composite  grade  makes  the  mark  less  reliable  and  less  meaningful  to  those 


K -* 


who  use  them,  (teachers,  employers,  colleges,  and  the  like)* 
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TESTIWJ  AflD  GtlADXMS  QUESTIOHMIHE 
Preface 


What  are  tbe  current  testing  and  grading  practices  of  business  and  distribu- 
tive education  teachers  in  Hew  Jersey*  Tha_purpo»B  at  this  questionnaire  is  to 
find  the  answers.  The  results— assuming  sufficient  responses  ere  received— will 
be  submitted  for  publication  in  the  KJBEA  OBSERVER. 


Ve  would  greatly 'appreciate  your  cooperation.  Would  you  answer  each  ques* 
tion  that  follows  as  frankly  end  accurately  as  possible.  The^  in  format  i on , of 
course,  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential.  Omit  your  name  on  the  questionnaire 
and  the  envelope . 

i 

L'  / 

So  that  the  results  can /be  immediately  tabulated,  .would  you  complete  the 
form  as  soon  as  possible*  it  should  only  require  a few  minutes  to  do  so.  For 
your  convenience  a self-addressed  envelope  is  provided,  for  returning  the  question- 
naire' to  the  " ~ 

Department  of  Business  A Distributive  Education 
Trenton  State  College 

Trenton,  Hew  Jersey  08625 

* + w “ 


Background  Information  . 

¥ . . : ' - - 

1.  Subject  area  in  which  you  most  teach:  (check  one) 

Secretarial  Studies,  e.g. , typewriting,  shorthand,  and  office 
r practice  - 


2. 


7. 


* 


Accounting*  e.g.,  bookkeeping,  recordkeeping,  data  processing, 
end  business  arithmetic 

General  Business,  e.g. , general  business^ lew,  consumer  economics, 
and  business  organisation  ^ 

' Distribution,  e.g.,  retailing,  salesmanship,,  and  advertising 


Humber  of  full-time  teachers  In  business  A distributive  education:  (check  one) 

f 

1*3  h - 7 8 -’ll  12-15  l6  or  more 

,/■ 

?06^1,5p0 


3.  Total  school  enrollment  In  grades  10  - 12 

b.  Average  number  of  students  ip  your  own  classes  > 

* 

Kr 


Under  500 
Over  1,500 

0-15' 


16-25 26-35 


Heterogeneous 


5.  Grouping  for  most?  classes:  

6.  Hew  much  training  have  you  had  inrtbe  area  of  testing*  (Check  one) 


Hone 


JUnit  In  a'  college:  course 

Testing 


Course(s)  in  Tests  4 Mean. 


What  is  the  origin  of  the  following  three  types  of  tests  uged*: 

Text  Published  Department  ally  Hot 

Self-Made  Publishers  Standardised  Prepared , Applicable 

a.  Short  Exams  B ■ . . 

b.  Unit  Exams  i 4 _ . 

Term  or  Anal  ___  _ ! ' 


c* 


3-594 


tr 
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8.  fo r Mf-mde  tests,  hew  often  do  you  uw  sack  of  the  following  typos  of 


HnHly 


Occasionally 


Sever 


qjuestioiwi 

a.  True-False;  Tee*Bo  _ «_ 

b.  Complstlon 

e.  Multiple  Choice  __ 

d.  Matching  . 

e.  Problem  or  Performance  _ 

f.  So aay  _ ■■  - 

With  about  what  frequency  do  you' give  short  abd  long  testes 

l or  2 l every  l every  l every 
Dally  a week  two  make  month  two  months  Sever 

a.  Short  tests— 

20  vttu  or  less 


10. 


ll. 


12. 


13. 


b.  Dong  feete— more 

than  20  min.  ‘ - _ 

Bow  soon  after  attest  Is  given  do  you  normally  return  it  to  students?  (check  one) 
Sext  Class  Period  J2-3  Days  One  week  More  than  1 week  _Sever 

r t 

Other  then  for  determining  grades,  check  other  purposes  for  which  ycuuse  test£; 
Discipline  guide  to  Remedial  teaching  guide  to  Teaching  Effectiveness 
Dlagnoelm  Individual  Student  Difficulties  mbi^  Other  (MU  In)  

What  degree  of  concern  do  you  give  to  each  of  the  following  problems: 

* Great  ■ Some  Little  So 

a.  Writing  effective  questions  ‘ 

b.  finding  effective  questions 

c.  Scoring  test  papers 

d.  Grading  teste  a report  cards 

e.  Giving  make-up  tests ' 

As  a pert  pf  your  final  evaluation  for  students,  what  would  you  prefer:  (check 

on.) 


Oonewn  Concern  Condom  Concern 


Written  fleets 


Oral  fleets 


Ho  TSste 


u; 

l* 

16. 


m determining  test  grades  what  method  do  you  normally  use: 


Straight  Percentage 


Curve 


Bow  are  individual  teet  scores  recorded  in  your  class  book? 

Rav  Score  Percent  Letter  or  Humber  (e.g.,  A-?  or  1*5) 

i , L 

1 * 

Bow  ere  grades  reported  on  report  cards?  (check  one) 

Percent  * Letter  (A-T)  other  (indicate) . 


IT*  Are  there  school  aod/ur  dapartmtal  guidelines  for  gradlngt  Tea  HO 


/ 


r 
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18.  XT  your  answer  to  fL 7 1ft  yes>  what  la  your  feeling  about 
Great  Help  Some  Help  Little  Belp  .BO  BOlp 


1$. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23- 


24. 


Does  your  school  and/or  department  have  a policy  in  relation  to  the 
distribution  of  grades,  s.g.,  10£  A’s,  20£B's  etc.t  Tee  Bo 

Dots  your  department  have  perfornariee  standards  for  certain  courses,  e.g., 
spaed  standards  tor  typewriting  and  ShorthandT  Yes  Bo 

If.  your  answer  to  fSO  is  Yes,  how  good  are  the  standards  In  your  opinion! 

Too  Basy  Satisfactory  _ Too  Bard 

What  is  your  usual  practice  with  regard  to  courses  involving  hoaewoit?  (check* 

^ OUSj 

Usually  not  collected 

Collected  and  check  off  only  In  classbook 

Collected  and  Check  for  quality  (no  grade) 

• Collect  and  assign  a grade  or  rating 

Which  of  the  foUwoiug  heat  represents  the  basis  you  use  for  determining 
Individual  student  grades  for  report  card  purposes:  (check  one) 

Absolute  achievement 

Achievement  with  regard  to  ability 

Achievement  with  regard  to  dose  — 

Achievement  with  regard  to  self-improvement 
“*  \ 

* \ 

Bov*  much  consideration  do^you  give  to  each  of  the  following  factors  In 
arriving  at  a FERAL  CABUSB  (MDW  4 ,-~* 


Bbctor 


Major  Moderate  Light  Bone 


Tests  ^ p,  - . ^ _ 

Homework 

Special  projects  “ * 7*”  ^ ^ 

OralPartlclpatlon  *“  , 

Discipline  ■ ~ 

Attendance  “* 

Effort  “ . — . 

Attitude  A Other  Personal  **7* 

Chorac  teri  Stic  s - 

25.  Which  best  represents  your  general  attitude  toward  grades  la  general T( check  one) 
Should  be  abolished  Some  Value  Other  {fill  in)  ^ _ 
"Becessary  evil  Xlreat  value  j 


Am 

b. 

c. 

d. 

Am 

f. 

8* 

h. 


IP  TOO  WISH,  PLEASE  LIST  BELOW  AIT  ABDTHOIAL  mOMTICB  OR  EXCEPTICEfl  TO 
ART  OP  THE  ABOVE  OJE8TXOB8. 


i 'i 


t i 
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fomtD 


The  probltn  of  Chi*  study  vu  to  develop  end  lei* 
tittt  in  evaluation  procedure  by  vhich  the  Green  River, 
Wyoming,  High  School  business  education  curricula,  in* 
s traction,  equipment  end  facilities,  end  tuff  csa  be 
continuously  end  objectively  appraised' god  subsequently 
- improved  to  provide  an  option*  program  that  will  ant 

the  needs  of  the  etudentiu  the  classroom  and  the  re- 

qulrinsnts  of  • constantly  changing  business  world. 

, Although  this  i tody  it  somevhst  limited,  oiftt 
tlthopgh  Ite  major  north  ig  that  of  pointing  ootaveae 
of  ante  work,  it  le  at  laaat  a bt|ttnifl|**«  foundation 
upon.  which  subsequent  *tidtin~ InCreeuRiver  High  School 
can  be  baaed.  It  is  felt  this  etady  pzeaenta  fiadlnga 
that  should  prove  of  real  benefit  to  oths^tyoniag 
high  schools  in  evaluating  their  own  basinets. education 
programs  and  eats  forth  eurvey  Instruments  and  data* 
gathering  technique!  that  could  be  adopted  or  adapted 
by  schools  wishing  to  mske  similar  studies. 


4 
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Fr  >,dr-' 1 *■.  n ■■■  ■“  ™-“  -»  -i  u 1 


■J-  r *1\  p ^ ' 


■ — alH  ^ ,.  ^ .IP  ■ "" ■■  ^ ^1  l"'''' ■■-.  ■'" 


aaBODocnoH 

i 

n- 

i , 

At  M—iitbli  ptogttai  iftdt  In  omhivliog  Mthttttlci  and  iclnfit 

( 

prtgitm  In  iattlcin  schools  has  toochid  off  a woveasnt  to  ctitiuctun  mod 
oi^ltti  all  the  «ubj«et  fields  Business  education^  like  the  other  subject 

L 

f ' 

•rets i is  feeling  the  Icpect  of  this  refer*  norsasnt  ■ Today’s  business 

i " _ - 

end  economic  mid  it  very  dyantcj  thw,  it  follow  that  builtnti  educe* 

p 

r r 

tlou  cost  ha  equally  ae  dyniale, 

- L - r*  H 

A revlew-ol  ptititmc  literature  reveals  iuporteat  research  being 
oodertpkttf  especially  by  the  "experts"  or  "authorities"  la  the  field  of 

, a _ f 

J r ■>  J t 

business  educstion,  to  temp  subjects  and  course  patterns  to.  sect  the 
deuaade  of  a rapidly  changing  mid.  Soatof  the  important  innovative. 

p 

i 

studies  recently  undertaken' have  involved  the  following  areas:  evaluation 

J . ‘ 

of  the  pelloeophy  and  objective*  of  business  education;  evaluation  of 

H if 

« 

curriculum  practices,  trends,  sad  standards the  lupset  of  sutosistlon  on 
occupational  patterns,  retraining  for  new  Jobe;  new  instructions!  aethode 

such  ae  prognuud  instruction  and  teCataschlng;  Incorporation  of  auto* 

V * *■  * 

nation  into  business  education;  acu  audio-visual  developments ; new  directions 

\ j ' 9 " 

\ ' F 

In  the  tvelaing\of  secretaries,  clerical  inrherv*  bookkeepers,  and  dietrlbu* 
tlve  personnel;  concern  for  .dropouts;  lap  tor  scents  u adult  education;  end 

J h | 

federal  invclveuent^in  vocational  education. 

Authorities  in  business  education  heve  taken  the  first  steps  in  the 

\ ' 1 
\ 

reforc  covecent  end  new  W*sn  advancing  step  are  encouraging,  or  perhaps 
pleading  with,  business  etfoeaters  a*  a vhole  to  fully  coenit  thenselvee  to 

' \ F 

— ■ j ^ \ 

an  organised,  full*fledged  attack  on  revitalising  hucinaee  pzograus  and 
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subjects  through  * leiioot  ci-«vilwaCiot  at  all  level! . The  following 

■e  ' " 

excerpt,  taken  free  tin  Anaiy,  1966,  Business  Education  Forma.  la  typical 

■9 

of  tAat  la  being  said  in  the  majority  of  currant  literature: 

Business  educator!  cannot  afford  to  offer  pushcart  program! 
in  aulet*  - dominated  , by  jatrpomersd  airplane!,  electronic  compuf 
tera,  apace  travel*  research  and  experimentation/  The  content 
of  business  tub j seta  and  method!  of  leeching  them  nut  Undergo 
genuine  critical  a tody  and  he  brought  up  to  date.  Taking  this 
step  la  the  only  sure  my  to  nail  down  e future  for  business 
education  in  tomorrow's  ascender?  schools. 

The  avenge  bucincaa  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools  reads  ' some  pro- 

r , 

fesalonal  literature,  intermittently  conducts  some  type  of  survey,  ■ tries  to 

be  avers  of  Chat  la  heppanlng  in  the  business  world,  end  la  interested  m 

1 d 

what  fellow  business  educators  ere  doing  in  their  various  schools.  The  re- 

■s 

f 7 

suits  of  these  scattered  attempts  at  Improvement  point  to  the  benefirs  thar 

i -■  J j 

could  cone  from  full-scale  reform.  The  sad  fact  is,  however,  that  only  a 

^ ^ . ■*  u + 

■mall  amount  of  actual  research  or  innovating  or  even  Intensive  evaluating 

is  being  done  on  the  high  school  level.  Wyoming  is  en  example  of  this— 

* * . 

most  of  the  Innovating  is  being  done  by  university  officials,  by  graduate 

h _ « r "* 

students,  or  ty  the  Wyoming  Stats  Department  of  Education* 

j 

Ultimately,  the  most  affective  curriculum  work  la  done  at  the  local 
level.  State  and  national  curriculum  study  may  provide  the  superstructure; ,, 

c--  ‘ 

but  in  order  to  reach  the  real  curriculum  objective— the  pupil  in  the  class* 

_p  p H — 

room— local  educators  must  reshape,  adjust,  and  often  originate  ideas  and 

' V,  /.  - 

concepts  that  ensure  the  process  of  a reasonable  chance  of  success. 

The  study  which  follows  concerning-  the  development  and  initiation  of 
en  evaluating .preccdu re  for  a high  school  Is  aimed  at  getting  t^e  localf 
business  teaser  deeply  ^Involved  in  a concern  over  whet  be  la  to  teach,  Vhv. 
and  how.  This  la  a basic  step  that  mat  be  taken  in  the  process  of  full- 
scale  reform. 


nBfIMWUW  .. 

> 

t 

A*  overall  problm  •€  till*  developmental  pxepoaal  «•  to  *et  tip  •«"» 
Initiate  a flwftm  evaluation  procedure  for  the  Steen  liver  Birfi  School 
buelnee*  adooatloa  progrea.  /inforaatlon  gathered  tarn  Ola  procedure  la 
bolus  utad  to  apptaia*>  «***.  «*  ***««  «»•  outco^a  of  bo.i- 

aoaa  T*— 1«~»  in  tbl*  achool  to  keep  tbo  program  abreaet  utth  Chaasias  pu- 
pil mi  aodotal  uaad*.  Aa  liwadfat*  abjaetitM*  vara: 

1.  Saaalop  (or  adapt)  an  lnatnnent  for  and  Initiate  a follow- 
up (tudy  of  recent  gradaataa  of  the  boalaad*  education  pro- 
gxen  of  Green  KLnr  High  School.  ■ 

2,  Develop  (or  adapt)  an  Iftttnattnt  for  and  initiate  a Green 

Bluer  bufflnas*  wmlty  iMW!. 

1 L 

3a  Sat  up  an  adeiebry  board"  rtpreiwting  the  local  buaineoo 
i . co»nltjp 

f ' . . 

4a  Aoolv  a atandatdiaad  criterion  lnitxunent  to  the  bueine** 
education  program. 

3;  Sot  up  an  interdepartmental  buoinooo  curriculum  committee. 

The  long»rango  objective*,  are: 

1*  to  develop  t curriculum  Chac  mcU  tiu  foundational,  prooecu^ 
patloual,  and  occupational  nooda  of  the  itodcntc  and  that  meets 
the  needa  of  faininnea  “ 

2.  To  revtoe  and  hpmvt  lnatmctional  actlvitiee,  method*,  and 

procedure*  * 1 _-  ’ ■ ■ j 

3.  To  determine  the  extent  end  quellty  of  tha  phyeical  feciiitlee 
and  equipment  neceeeavy  to  carry  out  to  effective  progran. 

^ r 

4*  To  encourage  and  promote  p«pfei*lonali*m  and  growth  of  the 
baalnaa*  education  ataff 


inmnsTunon 


Aa  p-i-aU*1  invaatlgator  aaa  Baibaia  Arnald,  chaiiaan,  dapartaant  of 
adocaUm,  Steen  liver  High  Scbojl,  O^aaa  liver,  Wfovlng.  Qoalifi- 
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/* 


cations  of  this  person  include:  B,  A.  in  Business  Education*  university  of 


teaching  experience;  former  amber  of  the  Wyoming  Business  Education  Execu- 


Green Stiver  JSycees'  "Outs tending  Young  Educator**  of  1969*70.  She  »» 

- r * 

* * 

fitted  by  Green  Klver  business  teachers,  Beverly  Wagner  and  Cheryl  Johnson, 
by  high  school  principal  Ed  Rich,  and  by  Green  Elver  students  m senior  sec* 
retarlal  and  clerical  office  practice  classes. 

Two  consul tsnts^ were  utilised:  Bruce  Perryman,  Director,  Research 
Coordinating  Unit,  Stste  Department  of  Education,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  and 


K«1J1  Okano,  Director,  Business,  Office,  and  Distributive  Sducat lon,_JS  tat  a 

a- 

Departaent  of  Education,  Cheyenne,  Nyontng. 


As  this  evaluation  covered  the  breed  areas  of  the  business  education 

' 

progren;  nsaaly,  curriculum.  Inst  metier  ecuipment  and  facilities,  and  staff:  . 
and  aa  each  of  these  major  areas  consist  of  may  smaller  components,  a comhina-  , 

1 fc  i 


ive  appraisal.  (The  developmental  time  and  the  initial  avaluhtlon  took  ap* 

11  h i. 

J 

proxlmately  12  months.)  ' t 


A questionnaire  consisting  of  three  parts  (a)  gens ralque*  tioos » (b)  quea  * 

1 * 

tlons  for  those  mho  are  noticing,  and  (e)  questions  for  thoss  attending  a 

\ h — ' 

post-high  school  Institution  use  adapted  (aaa  appendix)  and  initially  sent 


Wyoming,  1964;  currently  working  on  M.  S.  in  tha  eaae  field;  six  years  of 


tive  Board;  president-elect  of  the  Green  River  Education  Association;  and 


s . i ■ ' 

This  project  vas  funded  through  the  Wyoalng  Research  .Coordinating 
Doit,  Research  and  Development  Section. 


PROCEDURES 


tlon  of  five,  separate  approaches  mere  used  in  making  a comprehensive,  object- 


1. Follow-nib  «tudr  of  bmlMff  nifTliT  ot  m«h  School. 

, " h 


In  Msrsh,  1969,  to  190  graduates  of  Green  Elver  High  School  in  the  years  of 
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1964*66.  - Form*  were  «eat  to  gndoitu  who  hid  completed  at  least  three 

■ , 1 l 

business  courses.  A second  questionnaire  wi  sent  in  Hay  to  those  *ho  felled 
to  respond  to  die  first  survey.  A total  of  101  (78%)  of  the  questionnaires 
vers  returned . . 

■ ' $ 

A revised  fox*  of  this  questionnaire  will  he  sent  annually  in  tbs  spring 

’ h " 

l 

to  the  approximately  25  students  who  wars  Green  River  High  School  graduate  a 

f ' 1 

three  years  before  (i.e.,  the  survey  in  1972  will  follow-up  the  graduates  of 
1969).  The  purpose  of  the  three*y*ar  interval  between  graduation  and  follow* 

Y 

up  is  to  give  the  student  a chance  to  tecone  wore  or  leas  “established"  at  a 

i-’  ^ 

Job  or  in  none  type  of  career  preparation. 

L 

The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  in- 
struction as  it  relates  to  the  goals  of  the  high  school  graduates,  to  de- 
termine the  appropriateness  of  course  content  and- instructional  equipment, 

' H 1 

* * * | 

to  throw  a ‘light  on  the  nature  of  the  entry  Joba  of  graduates,  and  to  ana* 

lysa  choices  of  gxadustes  in  post-high  school  education.  A etmmsrisatlon 

« , 1 
I 

and  Interpretation  of  this  data  is  being  used  to  evaluate  and  revise  the 
curricultn  apd  instructional  and  guidance  services . 

2.  Stunwr  of  the  ton  81  vm  twin...  "»— ■ A qu.ttioM.lre  eon* 

getting  of  three  purt.  (»)  occ^uitt.1  Intonation,  (b)  office  equlpoMot, 
add  (c)  business  standards  was  developed-.  The  ^tisl  form  was  mailed  to 

h 

-3Q  of  the  major  business,  slid  governmental  offices  in  ths  iamediate  Green 

' 

River  area  who  employ  at  Ipas t two .persons  in  a clerical,  secretarial,  or 

I T Tt 

ri 

bookkeeping  capacity.  Senior  students  in  tha  secretarial  practice  class 
picked  up  the  questionnaires  from  the  respective  offices*  Only  two  offices 
failed  to  complete  a form. 

In  forthcoming  surveys*  the  endorsement  end  assistance  of  the  Green 
Rtver  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  sought  to  gam  ths  support  of  the 
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twfllnMitoi.  Approximately  50  businessmen*  representing  til  ba»l«esie«  eqd 

K 

I j 

governmental  agencies  in  tbs  cownuflity  which  hire  st  least  one  employee  la 

d 

I 

a clerical,*  secrets  rial*  or  bookkeeping  capacity*  will  be  contacted  person- 

1 

* 

ally  by  cn^  of  the  Investigating  personnel  sad  given  • questionnaire  which 
will  be  welled  beck  to  the  School,  this  revised  survey  will  be  repeated  In 

I 

the  spring  every  .third  year  (the  first  survey  being  in  1970) . 

■ the  Information  being  secured;  such  as*  the  different  occupations  In 

the  cosBonltV*  the  number  of  miles  and  females  employed  In  each  occupation* 

L / 

requirements  for  employees*  page  patterns,  opportunities  for  advancement* 

1 1 M 4 

types  # maskers  of  equipment  being  used*  business  standards*  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  cooperative  work  experience  program**  is  being  systmaetlcslly  sum- 

j 

l 

marls ed  and  interpreted  to  .be  used  In  curriculum  revision*  equipment  pur- 


chasing* and 


evaluation  of  instructional  methods. 


3.  at.MHha.nt  of  «n  «*rt»or*  towrt  WHwatiia  tbf 


c^wminfry.  |An  advisory  board  consisting  of  ten  people  was  selected  by  school 
authorities  f In  cooperation  with  the  chalnmn  of  the  business  education  depart- 


ment from  outstanding  men  and 

| m 

Green  ftlver  business  community. 


(toth  employers  and  cmployeae)  in  the 


>se  selected  have  an  unselfish  Interest 

I 

In  public  education  and  have  experience  In  hiring  or  supervising  high  school 

* 

graduates  J the  board  will  begin  meeting  at  ^regular  intervals  with  the  cur- 
riculum coraeittae  and  ths  fdhool  admlnl i tzat ors  In  September*  1970.  The 
hcrt  *U  h.  to  „t  „U  « .t^h.  o,  the 


ness  education  program  In  terms  of  the  needs  of  tbe-imaelness  world.  Con- 
frontations with  Has  board  viljl  assist  in  developing  curriculum*  setting 


dealrftbie  stai 
chasing!  equli 


of  achlevnment*  setting  up  cooperative  programs*  pur* 

;»  promoting  public  relations,  and  providing  naans  for  guidance. 
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4,  Application  of  a criterion  Instrument,  A standardised  criterion 
Instrument,  "Evaluation  Criteria  for  Secondary  School  Business  Education 

■ h 

Programs,1*  developed  by  Eugene  Wyllle  of  Indiana  University  and  available 
camerclelly  from  South-WesteniPublishing  Company,  was  used  to  "test1*  the 
program  areas  of  (a)  curriculum;  (b)  Instructional  content;  (c)  Instruc- 
tional activities , methods,  and  procedures;  (d)  instructional  materials; 
and  (e)  staff.  This  Instrument  provides  a list  of,  standards  under  each  of 
the  foregoing  classifications,  and  the  evaluators  (members  of  the  GSHS 
business  education  staff)  sere  asked  to  Indicate  whether  or  not  their  par- 


ticular high  school  meets  these  standards . . The  Instrument  is  ^constructed 


met*  Evaluation  by  the  criterion'method  reveals , (s)  t should  be  done  ~ 

■ * 

and  (b)  shat  actually  is  being  done.  This  instrumen  11  be  applied  to 

i 

the  Green  Elver  . business  program  annually  in  the  spr 

J i r 

5.  Establishment  of  s sutric^f*  -"—si ttee.  k business  education 


School  business  teachers  and  headed  by  the  chairmen  of  the  business  depart- 

^ r % 

ment  uss  established,  ilth  the  high  school  principal  and  the  high  school 
guidance  counselors  as  on  officio  members.  This  curriculum  committee  Is 

■ T«  J 


uled  meetings  la  where  the  date  brought  In  by  tbe  various  evaluative  tech- 


sad  new  methods.  Ideas,  and  techniques.  At  least  ones  a year,  the  coomittee 
hopes  to  visit  Innovative  business  education  departments  In  surrounding  areas. 


In  such  a way  that  It  will  Indicate  how  well  or  how  a standard  Is 


curriculum  comittee  consisting  of/ all  full  and  part-time  Green  liver  High 


the  "core1'  of  the  whole  evaluation  procedure,  for  here  in  regularly  ached- 


nlques  Is  being  studied,  discussed,  Interpreted,  consisted,  and  synthesised 
In  teems  of  an  optimum  business  education  program.  A portion  of  the  meetings 


atonal  literature,  Changing  conditions  in  the  jbuslnese  world,  current  research, 
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FINDINGS 


the  findings  of  this  investigation  are  organised  in  terms  of  (•}  a follow- 
up study  of  graduates,  (b)  a survey  of  the  business  community,  and  (c)  appli- 


cation of  a criterion  instrument,  followed  by  a discussion  of  the  establish* 

- 

sent  of  (d)  a curriculum  cocnittee  and  (e)  an  advisory  board. 

SgCTIOB  A— FURHNSS:  FOLLOW-OP  STUDY 


Graduates  of  M . m study  were  questioned  to  gain  infor- 

mation on  the  adequacy  of  their  high  school  preparation  for  employment  in  the 
business  world  and  fox  post-high  school  training.  It  is  appropriate  at  this 


a study  such  as  this. 

4 "■ 

One  hundred  end  thirty  questionnaires  containing  21  questions  were 


mailed 'to  sll  business  graduates  (a  business  graduate  being  defined  as  one 
who  completed  three  business  courses)  of  the  last  five  years,  with  101  being 

returned.  A more  detailed  breakdown  of  students  is  as  follows  s 

1 

Total  student;  surveyed!  . 

imitf  itf  89 

Tear  of  graduation;  64  10  & ,23  66_j>l_  67  17^  68  JO 
Current  status;  (devotion  of  major  aa't  of  time) 

employed  36  attending  schbol  26  militaty_Ji_  * 
housewives  32  other  2 

Blanentary  data  anelvais  of  the  graduate  fellaHS  survey  follows; 

* 

Tbs  largest  enrollments*  following  national  norms,  were  in  typewriting, 

l 

Shorthand,  end  bookkeeping.  As  opposed  to  the  skill  subjects,  a rather  low 
enrollment  was  found  in  the  basic  business  courses.  A large  number  of  stu- 
dents took  only  the  beginning  courses  offered  in  typewriting  and  -shorthand 
and  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  advanced  work  provided  for  in  secretarial 


time  to  state  that  concrete  assessments  of  the  students'  preparation  are  rale 
tive  to  time  and  place  and  huaan  error  and  are  very  difficult  to  validate  on 
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and  clerical  practice.  Few  male  students  have  beet^  high  school  business 

>1 

majors,  The  majority  of  *-  students  In  general  business  end  clerical  prac- 
tice have  not  been  businebs  education  majors*  Table  1 shows  the*  percentages 
of  graduates  polled  who  wore  enrolled  In  Individual  courses:  ^ 

Table  1 

BUSXHES3  COURSES  TMCEN  BY  GRES  GRADUATES 
IK  ORDER  OF  FREQUENCY  OF  SHROLI^uOT 


Subject 

4 

1 Grads  Enrolled 

Typewriting  I 

92.11 

Shorthand  I 

70.3 

Bookkeeping 

39.4 

^Typewriting  U 

58.4 

Business  Law 

35.6 

^Shorthand  71 

33.7 

Consumer  Economic* 

26.7 

^Secretarial  Practice 

23.J 

General  Business 

17.8 

^Clerical  Practice 

6.9  . 

*Cl*sses  discontinued  In  1966-67 
+New  courses  Incorporated  in  1967-68,  ■ . 


Question  #U  Why  dld_you  take  business  coarsea  uhlla  in 
(several  reasons  could  be  marked} 


Sixty- thre^.  out  of  the  101  "*>.  veyed  Indicated  they  me jored  in  business 


courses  in  high  school  In  order  to  prepare  {or  a job*  t*  "V*1  nun,b*r  of  63 
replied  that  they  took  the  courses  for  personal  use*  luuicatlng  that  a pro- 
gram  of  business  studies  must  provide  for  the  dual  purpose  of  business  educa- 
tion and  vocational  preparation.  Many  who  said  they  took  business  courses 

£ 

■p  n 

J ^ 

for . "personal"  use  consented  that  these  skills  helped  them  prepare  for  a 

1 

career  in  other  areas*  The  combination  of  veil- liked  teachers- and  challenging 


courses  accounts  for  a high  percentage  of  enrollment.  Only  four  graduates 

a.  + 

indicated  that  they  were  guided  into  business  courses  by  * school  guidance 
counselor.  The  breakdown  is  as  follows; 
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Table  2 

mSOKS  FOR  TAKING  BUSINESS  COURSES 


Reason 


To  prepare  for  a job  . 
Personal  use. 

Liked  the  teachers 
Challenging  courses 
Barents  asked  them  to 
Friends  took  the  classes 
Counselor  recommended 
Easy  courses 


Percentage  of  Grads 

62.4* 

62.4 

30.7 

20.8 

7.9 

6.9 

3.9 

1.9 


Question  #2;  Kow  useful  have  the  skills  and  knowledge  acquired  In  the 
following  high  school  business  courses  been  to  you? 

I u ■*■  ■■ 

Vocational  secretarial  practice  and  office  practice,  advanced  secre- 


ts riel  training  programs  offered  the  past  three  years,  were  rated  among  the 
most  .useful  courses.  Thirty  percent  of  the  graduates  indicated  that  Short- 

t " " ip  , , 

hand  I had  proved  to  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  them,  with  16.9%  saying  the 
same  thing  of  bookkeeping.  Business  law  and  consumer  economics  were  rated 

i 

basically  as  being  of  "some"  use..  An  incongi  ty  appears  with  graduates 

r 

r 

J \ 

saying  basic  business  knowledge  is  of  small  value,  and  employers  saying 

L"  a — * 

' ' - ' , . 

employees  ere  lacking  in  this  backgrounds 


Table  3 

USEFULNESS  OF  SUBJECTS 


Subject 

rf1  r 

Very 

• % of  Grads 
Some  Little 

4.1 

Nffle 

Typin?  I 

82.1% 

13.7%. 

4.2% 

0.0% 

^Typing  II 

88.7 

9.7 

1.6 

0.0 

Shorthand  I 

38.6 

31.4 

21.4 

8.6 

Bookkeeping 

35.2 

47.9 

14.1 

2.8 

^Shorthand  n 

53.9 

25.6 

20,5 

0.0 

-^Secretarial  Practice 

91.3 

8.7 

O.C 

0.0 

General  Business 

65.0 

30.0 

5.0 

0.0 

-fClerical  Practice 

100.0 

0.0 

0.0 

o.o 

Business  Law 

26.5 

64.7 

8.8 

0.0  * 

Conomgor  Kcdnomice — 

. _ m 

53.6 

- 10*7 

3.6 
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Question  #3<  If^you  could  repeat  YourJilflh  school  eduction,  to Id  you  take 
1 note.  less,  or  tfte  game  of  the  following? 


table  4 

IF  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES 
— GOUIJMIE^REBE&TJSD 


Subject 

More 

j of  GrttU 
-Same- 

Less 

bookkeeping 

81.8%  18.2% 

0% 

Typing 

61.5 

38.5 

0 

S^rretarial  Practice 

82.8 

1A.1 

3.1 

Shorthand 

61.6 

33.7 

4,7 

General  Business 

78.2 

18.2 

3.6 

Clerical  Practice 

81.8 

13.6 

4.6 

Business  Law 

63.2 

31.6 

5,3 

Consumer  Economics 

63.6 

32.7 

3.6 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  If  the  graduates  had  It  all  to  do 
over,  they  would  take  more  secretarial  practice,  bookkeeping,  clerical  prac- 
tice, an<l  general  business.  Very  few  reported  that  they  would  taka  less  of 

any  subject.  Veil  over  one-thltd  felt  they  would  take  tils  same  amount  of 

* 

typing,  and  one-third  felt  the  sane  about  consumer  economics. 


Question  What  coureeswguld  you  have  taken  if  they  had  been  offend 
At  Green  River  High  School?  , 


Skill  courses  again  are  shewn  preference  over  basic  business  subjects. 
Seventy-one  students  said  they  would  liked  to  have  taken- dataptocesaing 
had  it  been  offered,  Two-thirds  of  those  surveyed  would  liked  to  have  had 

more  training  in  business  machine#  than  is  presently  offered,/  Interest  in 

- - / 

supervised  office  work  experience  is  high  (the  small  interest  in  distributive 
education  possibly  could  be  explained  as  unfamiliar  terminology  and  lack 
of  information  about  the  subject) , 


i . 


/ 
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COURSES  DESIRED  HTHIGH  SCHOOL 

Desired  Subjects 

% of  Gtada 

Data  processing. 

70.3% 

Business  machines 

66,3 

Supervised  office  work  experience 

63,4 

Human  relations 

58.4 

Machine  shorthand 

52,5 

Bookkeeping  II  ■ 

49.5 

Business'  English 

49,5 

Business  mathematics 

40.6 

Business  management 

33.7 

Economics 

31.7 

Advertising 

27.7 

Ratal  llng/tferchandlslng 

23.8 

Distributive  education 

18.8 

Salesmanship 

16.8 

Ooeatlon  iSi  What  do  you  consider  to  be  thestrengths  of  twit  hikh  achool 
business  department? 

A suemarlaatlou  of  the  following  remarks  could  be  "good  equipment  and 

> 

facilities  and  good  teachers."  ™" 


—good  teaching  staff  and  facilities  j 

—good  instruction  \ 

— teeth ers  poorly  selected  j 

-►-good  equipment  and  a variety  of  equipment 

—Barbara  Arnold  jj 

—variety  of  business  equipment  and  good  teachers 

—the  teachers  j 

— teether  cooperation,  up-to-date  equipment 

—my  the  courses  are  presented  j 

—teachers  ! 


—good  teachers,  adequate  equipment,  and  a variety  >1  classes 

—outstanding  teatbsrs 

—variety  of  business  courses  offered 

—new  machines 

—they  help  the  student  understand- end  put  to  use  business  practices 
in  business  and  personal,  affairs 
—new  equipment,  small  classes 
—qualified  teachers  and  good  supply  of  machines  * 

—I  noticed  that  at  junior  college  many  of  qy  business  classes  were 
very  easy  because  I knew  much  of  what  other  students  had  not 
learned  in  high  stbool 
—very  good  instructors 

-up-to-date  equipment— interested  taachers-^ftrlety  of  courses— 
good  teachers— individual  help ; 

•-excellent.  facilities  and  instructors - — 
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--idle  teachers 
••good  teachers 

—the  stress  on  punctuality*  completion,  and  correctness  of 
both  classvorfc  and  outside  assignments;  the  willing  cooperation 
of  outside  help  from  teachers;  the  Individuality  of  each  person 
■ and  the  individual  attention  and  counseling ~ that  each  one  receives 
'-good  teachers  . ' ' 

— really  good  and  helps  people  get  jobs 
^-well  equipped— variety  of  machines 
—quality  cf  teachers  and  new  equipment 
—department  excellent  for  site  of  the  school 
••actual  usagb  of  equipment  provided  and  first-hand  experience 
with  the  subject 

—quality  of  teachers  end  facilities 
—business  machines 

—the  department  is  offering  mote  and  better  opportunities  to  those 
, Who  are  interested 

—good  business  machines;  the  business  classes  cover' almost  every- 
thing you  are  confronted  with  on  the;  joi’ 

—good  instructors,  up-to-date  programs,  ni w books  and 
—the  shorthand  department  was  excellent— higher  speeds  seen  to 
be  obtained  here  than  in  intermediate  Shorthand  in  college. 

Also,/  the  machines  available  ware  the  most  important  ones  for 
, basic  knowledge  * - 

—the  equipment  available— teachers  efficient 
--good  secretarial  practice  teacher;  good . experience-  on  machines 
available 

—good  teachers  and  very  well  equipped  with  materia  la  and  -machinery 
1 —basic  introduction** It  gave  me  an  idea  vfcat  business  courses  would 
be/  like  in  college  as  well  as  the  basic  tools  needed  in  those 

courses  - 

— Hf*  Schlattman—  the  business  law  instructor 

- 


Question  Check  any  definite  difficulties  von  have  experienced  through 
lack  of  such  skills  asi  . / 


Table  6 

Ainas  OF  DIFFICULT? 


Difficulty 


% of  Grads 


Spelling 

Arithmetic 

Penmanahlp 

Speed  and  skill 
Self-evaluation  of 
Accuracy 

English  or  grammar 


34*71 
29*7 
27*7 
20  *S 


h 

work  17*8 


Business  ethics 
Work  habits 
Punctuality  - 


16*8 

12.9 
12*9 

11.9 
8*9 
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AREAS  OF  DIFFICULT?,  CON1! 


Difficulty 

initiative 

Cooperation 

Interest 

Neatness  In  work 
Good  grooving 


1 of  Credo 

5.9 

3.96 

3.96 

.99 

0.0 


Recognisable  weaknesses  in  personality  traits,  human  relations,  Ini* 
tlatlve,  etc.,  were  not  apparent  to  graduates.  Answers  to  this  question 
make  an  Interesting  comparison  with  what  was  reported  by  employers . Other 

c 

difficulties  reported  % graduates  Include  meeting  the  public,  human  re  Is* 
tions,  ability  to  find  a Job,  and  typing  nusbers . 

Question  #7:  Bow  do  you  evaluate  vonr  overall  business  training  received  at 

Green  Uver  High  School? 


26.7TE 


44.6% 


20.8% 


■ 5.9% 


1.9% 


10  9 8 

(Outstanding) 


7 6 
(Very  Good) 


5 4 

(Good) 


3 2 

(Fair) 


1 0 
(Poor) 


The  overall  rating  of  business  training  re  calved  at  Green  River  High 
School  was  very  rood. 


Question  #8s  How  do  you  evaluate  your  Job  entry  training  received  at  Green 
River  High  School? 


21.8% 


39.6% 


8.9% 


2,91. 


10  9 8 

(Outstanding) 


7 6 

(Vary  Good) 


5 4 

(Good) 


3 2 

(Fair) 


1 0 
(Poor) 


The  overall  evaluation  of  Job  entry  business  training  received  at  Green 

. 4 

River  High  School  was  very  flood. 

Question  #9:  How  effective  was  the  .vocational  guidance  you  received  In 

Green  River  High  School? 
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i4.  n 


29.72^ 


23.81 


23.81 


10  9 8 

(Outstanding) ” 


7 6 

(Vary  Good) 


5 4 

(Good)  ■ 


3 2 

(Fair) 


U3L 


1 0 

'FoorJ 


Fortyelght'  students  rated  thevocational  guidance  they  received  In 

high  school  as  good  or  fair.  Thirty  rated  It  a^  very  good* 

Question  6l0t  What  have  you  done  since  graduating  froe  high  tchooll 
(Some  have  dona  more  than  one  of  the  following) 

■■'Ttivr  i*b- 

% 

65  have  attended  college  for  some  length  of 
92  have  worked  either  fall  or  pert  tint 
5 have  been  In  die  military  service 
47  are  married 


/ " ' 

V / 0 


Question  Hit  If  you  worked,  for  idiom  did  you  work? 

► 

Much  of  the  employment  has  been  part  time*  wittv  most  of  tihose  surveyed 

* 

having  worked  for  several  different  employers  for  a short  time.  33*61  have 
, . 
worked  only-  part  time  "or. held  a Job  for  less  then  one  year.  -The  mobility 

j.  ^ 1 1 i J Tr  ■ ■ ( 

of  the  students  has  been  snail*  with  ail  but  'approximately  15  students 
still  living  in  Wyoming  (with  the  majority  still  Southwestern  Wyoming  real* 

dents)  * largest  areas  of  employment  have  been  clerical  end  wel tress  Work. 

■ 

The  largest  single  employer  has  been  the  tourist  and  restaurant  center  20 

■p 

miles  west  of  Green  Elver  of  Little  America* 

Table  7 

AREAS  OF  BflPLOTHEHT 


Office  clerical 
Waitresses  end  maids 
Secretarial 
Selling 
General  labor 
Receptionist 
Machine*  operator 
Beautician 

i 


X of  Grads 

26.71 

"25.0 

12.5 

12.5 

8.3 

4.2 

4.2 

3.3 


r 


l 
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Following  is  * breakdown  of  the  employment: 


Length  of  time  Foal t ion 


Soloyer 


0 


i 

7 

\ 


5 

H 


T 

i 


I 

t 


O 


ERIC 

bmaffamiaaa 


> 

h 

F1 


r ■■ 


X 


r 


! 

i 


t: 


one  sunder 

bookkeeper 

6 months 

ass’t  bookkeeper 

4 months 

clerk  In  courthouse 

9 mouths 

car  hop 

2 years 

waitress 

5 months 

clerical 

6 months 

clerical 

3 years 

office  clerk 

2 years 

checker 

4 months  # 

waitress 

5 months^ 

parts  maker 

3 years 

waitress  - 

1 year 

clerical  , 

3 years 

receptionist  and  secretary 

sumters 

general  laborer 

2 years 

secretary 

1 year 

secretary 

1 year 

receptionist  sad  clerical 

3 years 

mechanic,  painter,  electric 

1 year 

waitress 

4 yrs.  part  time 

waitress 

1 yr.  part  time 

librarian  assistant 

3 months 

clerk  i 

summers 

clezk*typlst  f 

8 months 

waitress 

2 years 

. telephone  operator 

2 1/2  years 

plusher,  station  attendant 

3 1/2  yrs.  part  t. 

store  helper 

1 1/4  years 

barber 

3 months 

sales  clerk 

3 months 

receptionist  and  clerical 

5 summers 

waitress,  maid,  cashier 

2 years 

secretary 

1 1/2  years 

MGR  operator 

6.  years 

. _clerk=itypl  at-ca«hler 

1 year 

clezk-steno 

11/2  years 

desk  clerk,  bookkeeper 

3 1/2  years 

senior  secretary 

7 months 

clerical 

7 months 

waitress* 

2 1/2  years 

keypunch  operator 

2 yrs.  part  time 

clerical 

2 yrs.  part  time 

clerk 

5 years 

waitress  and  clerk 

10  months 

post  office  clerk 

1 year 

grocery  clerk 

1/2  yeak 

clerical 

2 1/2  years 

secretary 

Service  Automotive— Green  River 
Service  Automot  ive— Green  River 
Sweetwater  County-' -Green  RLver 
A A W— Green  River 
Rock  Springs 

Trl-$t&te  Movers— Rock  Springs 

Adams  Sales— Green  Riker 

Little  America 

Me*  Barker* -Laramie 

Little  America 

romc— Salt  Lake  City 

Little  America 

Adame  and  Courthouse— Green  River 
Pacific  Tel.  A Tel. --California 
Green  River 

H A J Supply— Green  River 
Kielsen  CRA— Q^den 
Colorado'  Ripe  fctow-  -Colo  rado 
Green  River  and  Washington 
Green  River . 

Green  River 
WCO-Rock  Springs 
Little  America 
Adana  Sales— Green  River 
Little  America 

Green  Elver  and  Rock  Springs 
Green  River 

Dell* a Market— Green  River 
Utah  and  Green  River 
Little  America 

FMC— Green  River  | 

Green  River 

FMC— Green  River 

FMC* -Green  River 

Green  River  and  Call  fomia 

Washington,  D.C. 

Coachman  Inn— Green  River 

Reynolds  Elec.  A Eng r.— La*  Vegas 

Little  America 

Little  America 

Southern  Pacific— California 

WWCC— Rock  Springs 

Rock  Springs 

Little  America 

Green  River 

DelTs  Market— Green  River 
Laramie 

FMC— Green  River 
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Length  of  Cine 

Position 

Bop lover 

2 months 

chamber  maid 

Jackson,  Wyoming 

6 months 

service  station  attendant 

Little  America 

11/3  year 

waitress 

^ Sugar  Bowl— Green  River 

1 

checker 

Dell’s  Market- -Green  River 

suatners 

concession  manager 

City  of  Green  River 

summers 

sales  clerk 

Little  America 

3 years 

waitress 

Little  America 

1 year 

secretary 

U*  S.  Gov1 1— Yellow* tone 

1/2  year 

clerical 

Little  America 

1 year 

maid  and  waitress 

Little  America  and  Rock  Springs 

2 years 

cook 

Little  .America 

1 year 

waitress 

Rock  Springs 

1 year 

waitress  and  clerk 

Little  America  and  Green  River 

1 1/2  years 

secretary 

Lexington,  Massachusetts 

6 months 

clerk. 

Cheyenne 

1 1/2  years 

secretary 

Cheyenne 

&lIUUMfe70 

clerical 

Utah 

4 1/2  years 

private  secretary 

PMC- -Green  River 

6 months 

- receptionist 

FHC— Green  River 

2 years  * 

sales  clerk 

Tomahawk— Green  River 

2 years 

payroll  clerk 

1 Sweetwater  County— Green  River 

2 1/2  years. 

waitress,  clerk 

Little  America 

1 year 

grocery  clerk  

Mils  Market— Green  River 

1 year 

postal  clerk 

Post  Office— Green  River 

1/2  year 

clerical,  receptionist 

Univ;  of  Wyoming- -Larsal e 

2 1/2  years 

secretary 

PMC— Green  < River 

4 summers 

waitress 

Little  America 

4 years 

secretary 

Agric.  Eaten.  Service— Rock  Springs 

1 year 

secretary  snd  draft  typist 

Reynolds  Mtning—Texaa,  Colorado 

2 years 

waitress 

Little  America 

6 months 

bookkeeper 

Ramp's— Green  River 

^6  months 

cashier 

Mustang  Cafe— Green  River  ’ 

1 year  ' 

waitress 

Little  #wrlm 

6 weeks 

dishwasher 

Little  America  , | * 

2 months 

cleaning  lady 

G1H  Habile  Homes— Rock  Springs 

1 year 

waitress 

Chef  Cafe— Laramie 

1 year 

beautician 

Roy,  Utah 

4 years 

steno-elerk 

UPRR— Green  River,  Cheyenne 

4 months 

clerk-typist 

Lit  tier  America  , — 

2 years 

clerk-ateno 

Small  Business  Admin*— Gasper 

1 year 

Claims  division  clerk 

Social  Security  Office— Gasper 

3 years 

beaurlclaa 

took  Springs,  Green  River 

summers 

park  and  general  labor 

City  of  Green  River 

summers 

checker,  bookkeeper 

Gosar*  s— Green  River 

4 months 

clerk*' typist 

Little  America 

'4  months 

clerk-ateno 

Small  Business  Admin.— Casper 

X\year 

receptionist  / 

Stauffer  Chemical— Green  River 

7 months 

clerical 

Weber  College— Ogden,  Utah 

3 years 

secretary 

mil  Air  Fords  Base— Utah 

5 months 

Kordex  operator 

Baker  Oil  Tools— Texaa 

9 months 

clerical 

Continental  Life  & Accident— Idaho 
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Len&tAi  of  ting 


Position 


tolo yey 


l year 

secretary 

Idaho  First  National  Bank— Idaho 

2 1/i  years 

secretary 

Idaho  Statesman— Idaho  ■ 

3 molnfcha 

clerical 

Electro  Oceanlci— California 

1 month 

clerical 

High  school  office—Green  River 

6 months 

clerical 

Utah 

6 months 

Multigraph  operator 

Utah 

1 year . 

waitress 

Little  America 

1 yi  years 

cashier 

Little  America 

5 months 
l j./2  years 

waitress 

Teton— Green  giver 

cashier  and  waitress 

Little  America 

summers 

clerk  and  waitress 

Green  River 

7 months 

secretary 

Gordon  ftlson*~S*lt  Lake 

4 'months 

sales  clerk 

Little  America 

I'  month. r 

clerical 

Outlaw  Inn— Mock  Springs 

4j  years 
2 years 

waitress 

Little  America  & Green  River 

beautician 

Green  River— Rock  Springs 

sumners 

carpenter 

tiPMR-«-Green  River 

2 years 

kitchen  help 

Little  America 

summers 

construction  and  general  labor 

* 

. Green  River  - 

/■ 

Question  #12i  Throush  what  means  did  you 

'T- 

obtain  vour  first  lohf 

1 • 

the  following  figures  indicate  that  the  largest  portion  of  students 

- l n 

found  their  own  johs  or  found  them  with  the  help,  of  relatives  or  friends  * 

*■ 

' Onl:^Hght  students  indicated  that  teachers  or  the  school  guidance,  depart- 

’ -* 


j 1 


f 


t 

i 

i 

i 

I 

i 

t 


i 

i 


ment  had  helped  than  obtain  initial  employment . 

Table  .8 

HOW  GRADS  OBTAINED  INITIAL  JOBS 


Hssa& 

Lsl  Grad« 

Own  initiative 

30.72, 

Parents  or  relatives 

24.8 

Employment  office 

9.9 

Civil  Service 

, 6.9 

Teacher r 8 recommendation 

6.9 

Newspaper  ad 

4.95 

college  placement 

2.97 

High  school  counselor 

1.98 

i 

l 

J 

i 


t 


! 
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Question  #13:  Which  of  the  following  machines  have  you  operated  on  vonr  Job? 


Kearly  all  of  those  surveyed  have  operated  typewriters  on  the  Job  with 


other  most  frequently  operated  machines  being  adding  and.  duplicating  machines. 

I 

Only  , a small  number  reported  working  with  automatic  data  procaaalng  equip* 
meet . 


Table  9 

MACHIHES  OPERATED  OH  THE  JOS 


Machine 

1 of  Qradi 

Typewriter 

93.1% 

electric  54.5 

manual  38.6 

Adding  machines 

64.4 

Mimeograph 

34.7 

Photograph  ■' 

30.7 

Calculator 

24.8 

Communication  equipment 

22.3 

PCs  ting  machines 

15.8 

Transcribing  machines 

10.9 

Spirit  master  (ditto) 

10.9 

Accounting  machines 

8,9 

Card  "key”  punch  machines 

5.9 

Verifier  and  sorter 

4.95 

Cash  register 

2.97 

Computer 

.99 

a 

Question  #14 » Whet  school  a or  colleges  have  you  Attended? 

i» 

I 

Sixty-five  of  the  101  .graduates  started  poet-high  school  training, 


leaving  3$  terminal  students.  Of  these  65,  seven  have  received  a degree 

from  s business  college,  te  se  received  an  AA  from  a Junior  college,  to 

/ 

date  one  Individual  has  earned  a BA  from  a four-year  Institution,  nod  three 
have  received  a license  from  a beauty  school.  One  person  Is  still  attending 
a buff/ness  school,  three  are  currently  enrolled  In  a Junior  college,  and  17 
are  Alii  attending  a four-year  college. 


3619 
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Of  the  65  who  began  post-high  school  training*  32  najored  in  some  phase 

of  business.  Seven  earned  a certificate  front  a business  school*  and  too  re- 

*- 

calved  M's  in  business.  Two  of  those  currently  attending,  junior  colleges 
have  business  majors  as  has  one  enrolled  in  a four-year  institution  * Addi- 
tion of  23  college  dropouts  to  the  36  terminal  high  school  students  gives  a 
total  of  59  students  (3/5  of  those  surveyed)  who  have  little  or  no  training 
beyond  high  school*, 

1° 

POST-RICH  SCHOOL  TRAINING 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


Received  Degree  Degree  Other  Dropped  Before 


13 

1 

7 

1 

i 0 

! — "1"  r™" 
5 

JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 

2 

"R 

initially  had  bueii 

8 

less  majors) 

, % 

4 * 

17 

(Ten  of 

3 

the  17  enrollees 

FOUR-YEAR  INSTITUTION 
32  17 

(Nine  of  the  32  enrollece 

1 

' 1 

1 t 

1 

0 

initially  had  bus: 

1 

[ 

1 

t 

\ 

1 

Loess  majors) 

l- 

P 

1 

1 

BEAUTY  | 

3 

! : 1 

COLLEGE 

I V j 

" 

3 (llcem 

ie) 

Schools  attended 

WWCC— Rock  Springs 
HWCC— Powell 
0.  of  Las  Vegas 
^HTX-Bua  Iness-SchooL. 


Following  is  a breakdown  of  poet-high  school  training: 

Sssssfi 


Ha  lor 

education 
business  education 
business  education 
-key  punch 


o 

ERIC 
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1 l/2  years 
1 year 
3 yr*.  night 
3 1/2  nonths 


none 

none 


none  1 
certificate 
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* 


Schools  attended 

wwcc 

Parks  Business  School 
L,D.$,  Business  College 
WWCC 
BYU 

University  of  Wyoming 
, University  of  Wyoming 
BYTJ 

University  of  Wyoming 
WWCC 

University  of  Wyoming 
University  of  tyoming 
University  of  Wyoming 
Utah. Technical 
WWCC  and  Univ.  of  Wyoming 
diversity  of  Wyoming  ^ 
s tevens-Eenage  r 
WWCC 

wwcc 

wwcc 

t BYU  and  Stevens^Henager 
f Colorado'  State 
WWCC 
WWCC 

wwcc 

wwcc 

WWCC  and  Univ.  of  Wyoming 

tfebe”*  St^te 

Hicks 

BYU 

WCC  and  Univ.  of  Wyoming 

Stevens  Henager 

WWCC 

' gan  Diego.  College 
Links  Business  School 
| WWCC 
WWCC 
'BYU 

Li^'a  Business  School 
University  of  Wyoulng 
WWCC 

Links  Business  School 

BYU,  CSU 

WWCC 

; "YU 

j'arks  Business  School 
University  of  Wyoming 
Mary*  * Beaut?  Collage 
' WWCC 

^v-cel-Cis  Beauty  School 
^C,  Univ.  of  Wyoming 

o 

ERIC 


business  education 
computer  programfling 
business  . 
business 
social  work 
social,  work 

K 'ness  * 

elementary  education 
elementary  education 
home  ec  and  business 
physical  education 
recreation 
elementary  Education 
business 
too logy 

business  education 

business 

business 

business  education 
history 

education  and  business 
business  education 
' secretarial  science 
general 

elementary  edu^  tion 
eleauutary  education 
elementary  educe  tion 
general 

business  admin. 

accounting 

elementary  education 

business 

business 

accounting 

Tm  secretarial 

business  education 

languages 

education 

IBH  secretarial 

psychology 

sociology 

accounting,  data  process 

special  education 

education 

social  work 

key  punch 

music 

^hairdressing 
specif l education 
hairdressing 
education 


I* 


Dearne 

- 

1 1/2  year* 

none 

1 year. 

none 

4 morfth* 

nous 

1 1/2 

linos 

4 years 

none 

4 years 

none 

1 year 

none 

3 yean 

none 

4 years 

BA 

2 year* 

AA 

1 1/2  years 

none 

1 1/2  year* 

none 

1 year 

none 

1 quarter 

non« 

3 years 

AA 

1 year  none 
9 month*  none 
1 year  non^ 


2 years 

1  1/2  years 

1 year  each 

3 1/2  years 

2 years 

1 semester 


none 

none 

Privets  Secretarial 


none 


AA 


none 


2 years  , 

2 1/2  y»»r* 
l 1/2  y«*«* 

1 qw  rter 
1 year 
1 year 
1/2 

1 quarter 
1 yea.: 

1 year 

7 months 

1 1/2  years 
1 ya’t  . 

1 yaar  * 

8 months 

1 year 

2 year* 

1 year 

3 1/2  years 
l year 

, 4 1/2  years 
3 months 
3 yaar* 

1 year 
7 years 

1 year 

2 1/2  year* 


AA 

AA 

none 

none 

'none 

none 

AA 

none . 
none 
none 
diploma 
. aopi 
none 
none 
diploma 
, none 
AA 
none 
none 
non* 
none 
none 
none 
license 
AA 

license 

AA 


i* 
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Schools  attended 

Haler 

J&5SS 

University  of  Wyoming 

education,  sec*  s d* 

2 years 

none 

University  of  lyomlng 

education 

2 1/2  years 

none 

University  of  Wyoming 

education 

1 year 

none 

wwce 

languages 

1 year 

none 

Boise  Secretarial  Center 

secretarial 

5 months 

none 

wwee 

art  and  history 

1 1/2  years 

none 

Ricks  Business  College 

business 

1 semester 

none 

University  of  Wyoming 

special  education 

1 year 

none 

Stevens-Henager 

business  management 

2 years 

Comm*  Science 

Casper  College 

education 

2 years 

none 

■University  of^ Wyoming 

speech  pathology 

3 1/2  years 

none 

WWCC 

business 

1 year 

none 

Mary's  Beauty' College 

hairdressing 

1 year 

license 

Casper  College  and  U>  of  Wyo. 

business  admin. 

3 years 

none 

University  of  Wyoming 

education 

3 years 

none 

■fc 

Question  #15:  Did  the  training  von  received  in  typewriting  in  high  school 

help  you  In  your  clas tuork? 

Question  #16!  Did  the  training  ycu  received  in  shorthand  In  high  school 
help  you  in  any  df_your  c?tsswork2 


Question  #17 1 pju  she  training  you  received  In  bookkeeping  In  high  achool 
help  you  In  any  wav  In  tout  claesworfc? 

1 ** 

Answers  to  foregoing  Quest  ions  15  end  16  wore  obviously  "yes,"  with  an 
■ equal  amount  of  "yes"  and  "no"  answers  for  bookkeeping,  Tz  was  reported 

J . 

that  typewriting  helped  them  in  their  studies  more  than  any  other  business 

> t 

* course. 

* Question  #18 1 Have  you  worked  part-time  while  attending  school? 

Twenty-five  graduates  reported  that  Shay  had  worked  part-time  while 
attending  post-high  achool  training;  40  did  not  work*  Only  four  of  those 
employed  reported  using  their  high  school  shorthand"  to  any  extent;  13  used 

i 

their  typing  and  five  used  their  bookkeeping  on  the  Job. 

Question  #19 1 have  you  taken  any  more  courses  in  shorthand,  typing*  or 
bookkeeping  (accounting)? 

Twenty- four  enrolled  in  additional  courges  In  shorthand,  25  in  addi- 
tional typing  classes,  and  17  in  accounting*  Other  courses  ^aken  in  post- 

^ 4 

high  school  institutions  are  listed  below  according  to  tba  frequency  of 

-H. 

enrollment: 
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Table  11  1 

POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES 
(Listed  by  frequency  of  enrollment) 


Business  machines 
Filing 

Business  math 
Business  English 
Economics 

Marketing  and  Management 
Data  Processing 
Accounting 


Comment a; 

m > 

—I  think  that  the  business  department  at  GEHS  Is  very  good,  I 
■„  have  heard  nothing  but  good  comments  from  students  and  adults* 

I mly  wish  It  were  offered  to  people  like  me  who  would  like 
to  keep  their  skills  sharp  and  up  to  date* 

—I  definitely  feel  it  would  help  students  If  they  got  oppor- 
tunities to  work  In  offices  so  they  could  be  doing  “the  real 
thing"  and  feel  the  actual  pressure* 

*"The  high  school  courses  just  open  the  doors  to  further  educa- 
tion. It  makes  one  spe  what  opportunities  there  can  be.  J 
—Data  processing  would  be  helpful  to  students  of  all  categories. 
—The  teachers  were  very  Interested  In  our  learning  and  kept  push- 
ing us  on.  The  business  equipment  was  excellent— especially 
for  a high  school*  Secretarial  practice  Is  an  excellent  class , 
as  It  introduces' many  different  phases  of  business  education* 

— I feel  the  personal  feelings  Involved  In  the  classroom  with  the 
■ teacher  helped  me  a great  deal  itT  the  kind  of  work  I turned  out. 
The  school  offered  me  a Very  good  program  in  business-  My  train- 
ing in  typing  and  shorthand  helped  me  a great  deal^ln  college 
and  typing  term  papers  and  taking  notes  In  class. ,, 

—When  I went  to  business  college , all  my  courses  were  a repeat  , 
of  high  school. 

—If  the  department  continues  to  grant  each  Individual  student  Mho 
needs  encouragement  the  .special  .and  unselfish  attention  that 
teachers  have  given  In  the  past.  It  copld  continue  to  he  and 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  links  In  favor  of  GBuS.  I - 

know  that,  on  my  behalf,  the  Individual  encouragement  and  halo 
that  I received  led  me  to  better  myself  and  to  believe  In  myself* 
Without  that  Individual  help  and  attention  and  encouragement,  I 
may  not  have  driven  myself  to  college  and  the  civil  service. 
—Need  distributive  education. 

— Th"  business  courses  I took  In  high  school  gave  me  the  founda- 
tion, then  business  school  just  improved  on  these jffeilli* 

—I  With  I had  taken  more  business  courses  because.  I Have  found 
a lack' of  shorthand  and  bookkeeping  has  made  finding  a job 
Other  than  th’ttof  a waitress  difficult.  | 

—If  Ifd  known  I wouldn't  finish  college,  I would  have  taken  more 
business  aud  less  math  and  science  In  high  School. 


* 
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-•Business  n-~»— — when  X was  in  high  school,  and  I'm  glad  to  see 
you  sod  your  departnsnt  ere  taking  an  interest  in  improving  it. 
-•Secretarial  practice  aLi  clerical  practice  would  have  been  extrenely 
helpful  had  they  been  offered  earlier.  I feel  a work-study  pro- 
gran  of  s one  kind  would  help  bualneea  education  students  use  their 
technical  knowledge  hi  actual  office  -practice . 

—1  received  absolutely  no  vocational  guidance  (or  guidance  of  any 
Hind  for  that  natter)  while  In  high  achotl.  I chose  to  attend  the 
.University  of  Vyosslng  and  bacons  a secretary  without  his  "guid- 
ance." He  did  nothing  to  guide  me  other  than  "recite"  the  scores 
I had  received  on  various  aptitude  tests*  I.Q.  testa*  etc.*  that 
X hed  taken.  1 believe  a guidance  counselor  should  be  one  of  die 
student's  no  ft  luftueutlal  advisors  or  guides  with  whom  he  cones 
In  contact  during  bis  pre-college  education.  X certainly  hope 
* dlls  situation  has  changed  since  I attended  Green  River  High 
School.. 


*4 


* 


v 


4 
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SECTION  B-- FINDINGS:  SUBffET  OF  GBKEN  RIVER  OFFICES 


In  order  to  learn  information  as  to  the  different  occupations  in  die 
comuatty,  retirements  for  employees , types  of  equipment  being  used,  busi- 
ness standards,  die  feasibility  of  cooperative  vork  experience  programs, 

■4J 

and  deficiencies  and  strengths  of  employees,  a two-page  questionnaire  (see 

*■ 

appendix)  w&&  sent  to  30  business  and  governments  1 offices  in  Green  River 

a 

• p \.,  \ . 

who  employ  at  least  two  persons  in  a secretarial,  clerical,  or  bookkeeping 

capacity/.  Twenty- eight  of  the* forms  were  returned.  Information  gained 

, / 

from' the  questionnaires  is  as  follows: 

} * ; 
f 

Questfbti#!;  Indicate  by  nr-***  flit  PQSitiOPf  in  your  office,  which  if  they 
^terc-fracant^  would  b*  filled  by  students  completing:  the  high  School  business 
education  course: 

/ The  largest  number  of  initial  positions  for  office  workers  in  die  Green 
River  area  are  clerical  in  nature • Shorthand  skill  is  needed  for  at  least 
301  of  the  jobs.  Approximately  151  of  the  47  jobs  which  would  be  available 
to  graduates  are  for  bookkeepers. 


POSITIONS  IN  OFFICES 
VOICE  COULD  BE  FILLED  IV 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  GttUJb 


Position 

Jbmlovee*  : 

Clerical 

% 3 

Stenographic 

14 

Bookkeeping 

7 

Selling 

3 

/ 

47 

Question  #2;  ABPWadlimhLfas  many_grftdi&tes  of  the  business  education 
department  do  you  employ  over  a~flva*vtar  Period? 

Employers  surveyed  indicated  that  over  a five-year  period  they  hired 

, v 

+ 

around  25  Green  River  High  School  graduates  to  work  in  their  offices  se 
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clerks*  secretaries*  and  bookkeepers.  This  figure  can  be  compared  with  a 

I 

*r 

five-year  total  of  approximately  150  business  graduates.  Green  giver  offices 
are  employing  about  14.3%  of  these  graduates. 

Question  #3:  List  the  deficiencies  most  Prevalent  in  the  high  school  gradu- 

ates that  you  ewpxoy  in  your  office; 

General 

Mien  asked  to  list  the  most  noticeable  general  deficiencies  in  workers* 


25%  of  the  employers  rated  lack  of  initiative  as  the  quality  most  frequently 
wanting*  16%  said  workers  failed  to  use  common  sense  on  the  Job.  Looking  at 
- the  bottom  part*of  the  list*  8%  of  the  emp layers * listed  failure  to  folios 


directions  and  poor  attendance  as  the  deficiencies.  In  comparison*  graduates 

[ 

on  their  survey  recognised  almost  no  deficiencies  whatsoever  in  these  areas- 


table  13 

GENERAL  DEFICIENCIES  OF  OFFICE  VORKERS 
(gated  according  to  prevalence) 


1-  Lack  of  initiative 

2.  Failure  to  nae  cossnon  sense  onathe  job  1 

3.  Tendency  to  waste  time  on  the  Job 

4.  Indifference  - j 

5.  Lack  of  willingness,  to  do,  little  "extras’1 

6.  Lack  of  pride  in  work  and  in  seeing  the  Job  to  completion 

7.  lardtaess  » 

8.  Failure  to  follow  directions 

9.  Foot  attendance 
Other  comments:, 

“ilsck  comprehension  of  employment  duties  and  skills 
—we  have  tried  numerous  GEHS  graduates— all  of  which  were  unsatis- 
factory 

--four  out  of  five  of  the  last  girls  we  have  employed  have  lacked  h 
greatly  in  maturity  and  In  accenting  the  business  atmosphere  (a 
major  Green  River  employer) 


Skill  Deficiencies 


Thirty- two  percent  of  those  surveyed  said  the  most  prevailing  skill  de- 
ficiency in  their  employees  was  lack  of  accuracy.  Twenty-four  percent  ludi- 

■+ 


* 
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cated  that  Inability  to  spell  was  a major  weakness  along  with  insufficient 

I >■ 

shorthand  speed.  However,  only  8%  listed  typing  speed  as  a deficiency,  and 

i 

only  VL  mentioned  poor  organisation  of  work  and  poor  punctuation. 


table  14 

SKILL  DEFICIENCIES  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS 
(Bated  according  to  prevalence) 


1.  Failure  to  check  work  for  accuracy 

2.  Inability  to  spell 

3.  Insufficient  speed  In  tsklng  dictation 

4.  Illegible  handwriting 

5.  Inability  to  type  with  speed 

6.  Inability  to  answer,  the  telephone  correctly 

7.  Poor  organisation  of  work 

8.  Poor  punctuation 

Other  , 

—inability  to  set  up  typing  material 

—they  have  the  skills  but  don't  know  how  to  uae  them 

—they  are  generally  okay  after  a training  period 


Question  #4:  What  ate  the  strengths  of  the  high  school  graduates jyou  employ 
in  your  office? 

Employers  Indicated  strong  points  In  workers  as.  follows.  tfany  did  not 
bother  to  write  an  answer  to  this  question.  These  are  random  answers  In  no 
special  order . 

J 4 


table  13 

STRENGTHS  OF  OFFICE  WORKERS 
(Random  order) 


1.  Business  math  and  pood  grooming 

2.  Reliable;  they  do  accurate  work— are  enthusiastic 

3 . capable— prompt— reliable 

4.  Filing  skill  ) 

5.  Hard  workers  / 

6.  Technical  skim 

7.  Congeniality,  adaptability,  efficient 


■» 
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Question  #5:  What  re comaendatlons  can  vom  make  for  the  high  school  to  Improve 

Its  business  e ducat! on  course? 


Table  16 

^COMMENDATIONS  ?0K  SMPBOVHiHJT 
OF  ORES  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 


1.  Haven1 t bad  enough ( experience  with  It 

2.  Presently  I do  not  know  Its  strengths  or  weaknesses 

3.  Teach  them  to  THINK— teach  then  to  work  without  supervision 

4.  Teach  then  to  do  a complete  job  on  the  job— donft  just  teach 
mechanics 

5 . Emphasise  spelling  and  filing  and  neatness  ,iu  steno  work 

6.  More  emphasis  on  Spelling,  handwriting,  accuracy,  neatness, 
and  pride  In  finished  job 

7.  Teach  them  to  have  more  common  business  sense  (basic  selling 
knowledge,  etc.) 

8 . give  them  an  understanding  of  economics  * 

9.  Possibly  a distributive  education  program  would  be  feasible 
In  green  River 


The  cross-section  of  answers  to  this  question  shown  in  Table  16  point 
out  the  need  for  a cooperative,  working  relationship  between  employers  and 
the  business'  department.  They  also  argue  for  broad,  general  training  with 

Ff*--*-  h-t  - - — — _ — . i r wr 

• ‘ * l{ 

emphasis  on  problem  solving,  original  thinking,  common  sense,  and  a proper 

■ , L 

attitude  toward  work.  One  employer  suggested  the  feasibility  of  a coopera*. 

" r i , 

tive  work  experience  program,  but  Ironically  he  Indicated  that  he  would  not 
be  In  favor  of  his  business  being  used  for  a work  station. 

Question  #6:  what  machines  are  used  by  employees  in  vour  office? 

Typewriters,  adding  machines,  and  copying  and  duplicating  equipment 

t 

compose  a group  of  most  frequently  used  machines  In  Green  River  offices. 

Data  processing  equipment  as  such  Is  used  in  a .minority  of  local  offices— 
probably  due  to  their  size.  The  following  list  points  out  that  the  day  of 
the  carbon  copy  is  over  with  the  takeover  of  photographic  equipment. 


* 

h 

h 

-5 


t 


2* 
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Sable  17 
MACHINES  IN 
GREEN  RIVER  OFFICES 


Machines 

% of  Offices  Using 

Typewriters 

100.0% 

electric  47 . 6% 
manual  52.4% 

Adding  machines 

74.0 

Photographic 

50.0 

Calculators 

36.0 

Accounting  machines 

20.0 

Cosommication  equipment 

16.0 

1 

J 

Mimeographic 

12.0 

Posting  machines 

12.0 

Transcribing  machines 

12.0 

cash  register 

4.0 

Data  processing  equipment. 

4.0 

High  speed  printer  (KDP) 

4.0 

Offset 

4.0 

+ 

h L i 

" + 

Question  #7$  What  is  your  most  frequent  source  of  obtaining  new  office  em* 

ployees? 

- 

+ 

\ 

Table  18 

SOURCES  OF  SECURING  WORKERS 

Source 

% of  Businesses 

. 

Personal  applications 

59.3% 

Contact  school  personnel 

18.5 

Employment  office 

11.1 

Newspaper  ads 

11.1 

/ 


Most  new  workers  ere  obtained  through  personal  applications. 
School  personnel  are  infrequently  contacted  as  to  an  applicant's  qualifi- 
cations. Few  businesses  use  the  services  of  want  ads  or  employment 

■ 

agencies,  *•  - 
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Question  #8:  Would  vou  be  willing  to  Participate  In  * cooperative  office 

education  program  bv  letting  a high  school  secretarial  practice  student 
train  in  vour  office  part  time? 

m 

Hie  following  table  indicates  that  there  is  interest  in  such 
a cooperative  program  and  that  enough  training  stations  are  available  to 
Initiate  this  program  immediately. 


Table  19 

POSSIBILITIES  OP  WORK  STATIONS 
FOR  COOPERATIVE  OFFICE  EDUCATION 


Business 


P«*m«  of  Coop»r«tion 

Ye«  Pog.lblv 


Adams  Sales 
Bell's  Market 
Bell  Telephone 
State  Pam  Insurance 
Dean  Clark*  Attorney 
Cable  Television 
City  Ball 

Courthouse  (3  offices) 
Green  River  Star 
H & J Supply 
L.  Marty*  Attorney 
Mountain  Fuel 
L*  ttebekar*  Attorney 
Pacific  power  A Light 
Roosevelt  School 
Junior  High  School 
UP  Railroad 
park  Service 
Wyoming  Game  A Fish 
High  School  Office 
Terry-Brooks  Agency 
Doctors'  Offices 
Nelson  Engineering 
State  Bank 
First  National  Bank 
FMC  Corporation 
Allied  Chemical 
Tanas  Gulf  Sulphur 
Stauffer  Chemical 
Mr,  B's  Grocery 


x 


X 

(no  comnitment) 
x 


x 


X 

X 

X 


X 


,x 

X 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(probably) — — -x 

X 


X 


X 

X 
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Question  #9i  Would  you  be  will  lag  to  segue  on  a high  school,  bucines*  edu- 
cation  advisor?  committee? 

The  following  (12)  businessmen  and  employee*  have  agreed  to  serve 

p „ h 

on  an  advisory  committee; 


1.  Business  courses  with  the  . highest  enrollments  In  Green  giver  High  School 
have  bean  typewriting  I,  Shorthand  I,  and  bookkeeping. 

2.  Students  have  been  taking  business  courses  to  prepare  for  jobs  and  for 
personal  use. 

■f 

3.  Secretarial  practice,  clerical  practice,  and  Typewriting  1 were  rated 
as  the  most  useful  courses - 

4.  Students  are  unaware  of  Intangibles  gained  In  basic  bos  loess  courses  and 
consider  them  only  partially  useful. 

■H 

5.  Business  graduates  would  have  liked  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  an-  . 
roll  In  data  processing,  business  machines,  supervised  office  work  as* 
peri  once,  and  human  relations  bhlle  still  In  high  school. 

6.  The  strengths  of  the  Green  River  High  School  business  department  lie 
In  good  aquipment  and  facilities  and  In  good  teachers. 


7.  Graduates  recognise  weaknesses  In  spelling,  arithmetic,  speed  and  skill; 
but  they  seem  unaware  of  any  deficiencies  In  personality  traits,  huamn 
relations,  and  initiative. 


\ Table  20 

BUSINESS  PEOPLE  TOO  WILL  SB 
ON  AN  ADVISOR?  GOHKITTES 


Clark,  D.  V, 
Emerson,  Eugene 
Keagney,  Emory 
Hill,  Glenn 
Hesters  on,  Aek 
Morck,  Arnold 
Habeker,  Lea 
Roth,  Vara 
Smith,  norma  Jean 
WSllsce,  grant 
Williamson,  Beo 
ZrolhoVkl,  Edward 


StftMAR?  OF  SURVEYS 
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8.  The  rating  of  the  overall  business  and  job  entry  training  received  at 
Green  River  High  School  was  very  good,  with  the  rating  of  vocational 
guidance  at  good  to  fair. 

9.  Nearly  all  of  the  graduates  surveyed  (92)  have  worked.  Their  nobility 
bee  been  almost  nil,  and  moot  vote  employed  as  clerical  workers  or 

aa  waitresses.  Most  of  the  jobs  have  been  held  just  for  temporary 
periods. 

10*  Sixty^ five  of  the  101  graduates  surveyed  began  college;  however,  23 
have  dropped  out  leaving  a total  of  59  students  with'  little  or  no 
post-high  school  occupational  training*  Nearly  half  of  the  students 
who  began  post~b.*gh  school  training  enrolled  In  sons  phase  of  business. 


11*  Businesses  Indicated  some  47-  positions  which,  if  they  were  vacant,  could 
be  filled  by  students  completing  the  high  school  business  education 
course . 


12*  Businesses  in  the  imedlete  Green  River  area  have  employed  only  25 
graduates  of  Green  River  High  School  in  the  last  five  years  out  of  a 
total  of  approximately  150. 


13*  Lack  of  initiative,  failure  to  use  c cannon  sense  on  the  job,  tendency 
. to  :n*te  time,  failure  to  check  work  for  accuracy,  inability  to  spell, 
and  insufficient  speed  In  taking  dictation  ware  indicated  aa  the  moat 
prevalent  deficiencies  of  high  school  graduates  employed  in  local  offices* 

14.  Businessmen  indicated  a lade  of  knowledge  about  the  high  school  busi- 
ness program*  They  also  argued  for  broad,  general  business  training 
with  emphasis  on  problem  solving,  original  thinking,  common  sense,  and 
proper  attitude  toward  work. 

■ 

15.  Typewriters , adding  machines,  end  copying  and  duplicating  equipment 
compose  the  group  of  most  frequently  used  machines  in  Green  River  offices. 

16*  Host  local  office  workers  ere  obtained  through  personal  applications. 


T*  The  founc 
Green  River 


High 


for  a cooperative  office  work  experience  program  in 
"School  are  being  built* 
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THE  INTERVIEW 


An  interview  should  determine  the  applicant’s: 


* General  knowledge  of  the  ttade(s)  and  industry. 

* Physical  fitness  to  perform  the  required  work. 

* Associations  with  employers  and  unions  which  would  lead  to  serving 
the  best  interest  of  the  JATC. 

* Knowledge  of  Federal  and  State  laws  governing  the  training  of. 
apprentt  ,es, 

* Evaluation  of  related  technical  study  for  apprentices, 

* Capacity  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  apprentices, 

* Experience  in  dealing  with  clerical  staff  and  office  procedures. 

K B 

* Views  on  equal  opportunity  in  the  employment  and  training  of 
minorities. 

■-  I 

* Confidence  in  his  own  ability. 


5 


t 


\ 


* 
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SECTION  c:  APPLICATION  OF  A CRITERION  INSTRUMENT 

% 

m 

The  criterion  Instruaent  evaluative  procedure  * "An  Evaluation  Plan  for 
Business  Education  Programs  In  High  Schools"  by  Eugene  tfyllle,  covered  nine 
sections  (see  Profile  Sheet  on  next  page)  each  of  Which  had  subsections , Each 
subsection  was  Introduced  by  a criterion  Which  was  a comprehensive  general 
statement  of  the  optimum  practice  of  a standard  by  irfilch  conditions  * prac- 
tices, and  characteristics  of  the  business  education  program  were  to  be  judged. 

* 

Following  each  criterion  was  a series  of  check-list  Items  which  were  specific 
""  statements  of  optimum  conditions , practices*  end  characteristics  relating  to 
the  comprehensive  general  criterion,  A check-list  rating  scale  (good,  so  so* 
weak,  void*  bad)  was  provided  for  rating  each  item  In  the  subsections* 

> After  the  Items  were  rated  by  the  specific  evaluation  rating  scale*  the 
check-list  items  provided  a basis  for  assigning  s rating  In  the  general  evalu- 
ation statement  at  the  end  of  each  subsection*  After  a value  of  one  to  five 
was  assigned  to  the  general  evaluation  statement,  the  statement  reflected  the 
degree  or  extent  to  which  the  criterion  exists  In  the  Green  River  High  School 
business  department. 

After  the  three  business  teachers  arrived  at  a departmental  evaluation 
for  each  subsection*  the  total  department  evaluation  was  plotted*  This  pro- 

file  presents  1A  graphic  form  e summary  of  all  evaluations  made  for  all  27 

* > 

subsections*  From  the  subsection  ratings  and  the  line  graph,  ope  nan  see 
therein  the  weaknesses  of  the  program  lie*  Batin**  of  one  and  two  (to  the 
left  of  tiie  double  vertical  lines  on  the  profile  sheet)  are  actually  nega- 
tive ratings  Indicating  considerable  improvement  Is  needed  A rating  of 

l 

three  indicates  avenge  attainment  of  the  criterion,  and  a rating  of  five 
indicates  full  attainment  of  the  criterion* 

o 

ERIC 
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DEPARTMENTAL  PROFlUE 


L CURRICULUM 

A.  Program  Provides  tor  Dual  Purpcoe  of  Bustnes*  Education 

B.  Department  Frortto  for  Continuous  Evaluation  of  ft* 

Program 

C.  Departmental  Administration  Enables  .the  Attainment. .ol 

the  Philosophy,  Objectives,  and  Purpose*  of  Butinem  Edu- 
cation  

XI.  INSTRUCTIONAL  CONTENT 

A.  Common  Core  Learnings  in  both  Aepecte  of  the  Bueine* 

Program 

B.  Coro  Learnings  — General  Busiaeea  and  Economic  Educa- 
tion  , 

C.  Core  Learnings  Vocational  Business  Education . 

UI.  INSTRUCTIONAL  ACTIVITIES,  METHODS,  AND 
PROCEDURES 

A.  Geared  to  Maturity  and  Ability  Level*  id  the  Students. 

B.  Evaluation  Procedures  

IV.  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

A.  Extent  and  Variety 

B.  Procedure*  for  Selection  and  Evaluation 

V.  GUIDANCE 

A.  Guidance  A ResDonflfbihty  of  the  ftiiitnow  Staff . 

B.  Availability  and  Use  of  Occupational  and  Educational  In- 
formation  

C.  i'lrrrittUillitT  and  Use  of  Student  Personnel  Rccorde  , 

D.  Cooperation  Between  Surinam  and  Guidance  Departmental . 

VI.  EXTRAGLASS  ACTIVITIES 

A;  Supplements  and  Complements  the  iiatrugH/mal  Puyum  , 

TO.  HOME,  BUSINESS,  AND  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 
A.  Coopera|ioo  Between  Buxfnem  Department  and  Butina* 

Community. . r .* 

B<  ReiatfonaMp  Between  Buatneee  Department  and  Student) 
and  Parents : 

Vm.  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

A.  Extent  and  Quality  of  Physical  Facilities 

B.  Quantity  end  Quality  of  Equipment 

IX.  STAFF  ^ 

A.  Personal  Qualifications 

B.  Work  Experience t 

C.  PruMonal  Qiitifff  etfrmt 

D.  Participation  in  School  pod  Community  Actf  vitim. 

E.  Profembnal  Gmwtii  and  Development 

F.  QniikUllektftonfl  of  a Master  Teacher* 

O.  Department  Chairman  — Leadership  BammnilhiHtisi 

Hi  Department  Chairman— Sendee  to  Department. 

14 
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Analysis  of  Profile  f-heet 

J 

I 

Strong  points  of  the  'ireen  Elver  High  School  business  department  as 
shown  on.  the  preceding  Departmental  Profile  Include:  The  program  provides 

for  the  dual  purposes  of  business  education— (1)  general  education  for  all 
youth  end  (2)  vocational  preparation  for  business  jobs  and  careers.  Instruc- 
tional material.#,  methods,  and  procedures  ere  adaptable  to  the  students  (l.e., 

■ J 

students  of  ell  levels  of  ability)  available  £o  take  business  courses.  A 
wide  variety  of  Instructional  materials  are  maintained  and  used  by  teachers 

H 

and  students,  and  occupational  and  career  guidance  of  students  Is  partici- 
pated In  actively  by  business  teachers.  Good  equipment  end  adequate  fad* 
Titles  are  major  strengths  of  the  department,  although  these  must  be  con- 
stantly up  dated  and  added  to*  Finally,  the  staff  has  the  necessary  per* 

■ 

sonal  and  professional  qualifications  to  enable  them  to  be  effective  teachers 
and  cit Irene. 

The  Profile  shorn  weaknesses  in  the  area  of  guidance  as  far  as  stu- 
- 
dent personnel  records  and  continuous  supplementation  and  complementation 

with  the'  central  guidance  office  in  the  high  echool.  An  Individual  budget 

,1 

is  needed  and  a more  carefully  planned  procedure  for  the  selection  and 
evaluation  of  instructional  materials  has  to  be  incorporated*  A coordinated 
program  of  extra-class  activities  in  conjunction  with  the  Instructional 
program  Is  woefully  lacking*  Although  thare  is  "Masdnf*  of  a cooperative 
working  relationship  with  representatives  of  the  local  business  community, 

i , L 

much  cloaer  contact  le ’needed  with  local  employers,  employees,  and  even 

, ■■ 

p I* 

parents  * tfeedlesa  to  say,  the  slseable  number  of  subsections  marked  "average11 
need  to  be  studied  carefully  and  improved  upon. 
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SECTION  D:  SSTASLISHKSETl  OF  A COERIjCULUK  OOMUT^FEK  ... 

A business  education,  curriculum  cosnalfctee  consisting  of  three  full- 

- k"  Ii  ^ 1 ■ 

# 4 

time  Green  River  HigU  School  business  teacher  a (Arnold,  Johnson,  Vagner) 
urns  set  up  with  the  high  school  principal  (Rich)  and  the  high  school  guid- 

■h±p_ 

ance  counselor  (Rawlings)  as  ex-officlo  members. 

The  committee  met  informally  during  the  1969-70  school  year,  discussing 

r j *" 

^ J s 

pertinent*  local  Issues  including  curriculum  change,  grading,  equipment  pur- 
chasing, correlation  of  the  Green  River  business  program  with  that  of  Ues- 

* 

tern  Wyoming  Ccwnriratty  College,  cooperative  education,  audio-visual  materials, 
public  relations,  job  placement  cf  students,  a.  4 legislation  concern- 

ing vocational  education  in  Greer*  River  High  School*  Several  times  all  imme- 
diate problems  mere  set  aside,  and  a meeting  was  devoted  to  such  things  as 
review  and  study  of  relative  professional  literature,  changing  conditions 

rf 

in  tdie  business  world,  current  research*  and  methods,  ideas  end  techniques. 
A new  curriculum  offering,  "Business  Techniques,”  covering  brass  relations, 

V 

business  math,  business  machines,  and  business  English  is  one  outcome  of  the 
work  of  this  committee. 

Much  cooperation,  goodwill,  and  Improvement  initiation  came  from  these 
meetings  this  first  ye.  . Meagre  of  the  coenittae  felt  involved  personally 
in  the  planning  of  goals  and  in  initiating  policies  with  the  results  being 
receptivity  and  acceptance.  W13t  this  initial  foundation  firmly  established, 
the  curriculum  emueittee  will  le  the  "core”  of.  this  continuous  evaluation  end 
improvement  procedure— for  here  s regularly  scheduled  meetings  la  where  the 
data  you  are  reading  In  this  report  will  continue  to  be  studied,  discussed4, 

L ^ \ 

interpreted,  correlated*  and  synthesised  in  terms  of  an  optimum  business  edu- 

■ 

cation  pro  grim.  ' 
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ESTABLISHMENT  0*  AN  ADVISORY  BOARD 


The  "core”  of  any  successful  high  school  T>usiue*a  education  program 

* 

is  an  active  advisory  consol  t tee  chosen  fxemfknowSVgeable  and  in  ter  as  tad 
employees  end  employees  ftom  the  immediate  business  cooxBUnlty  > 

A ten-person  advisory  hoard  selected  by  Green  Biter  High  School  officials 

Tu  ' 

from  a list  of  Iwslneraen  end  workers  who  indicated  on  a survey  that  they 

\ 

would  serve  on  such  s committee  will  begin  functioning  in  September,  1970. 

\ 

* 

The  board  will  meet  at  regular  intervals  with  the  curriculum  coowlttue  end 

' L. 

high  school  authorities  and  will  assise  la  determining  the  strengths  as  Well 
as  the  weaknesses  of  the  bu  sine  sc  program  in  terms  of;  tthe  jseeds  of  the  busi- 
ness world.  Confrontations  with  the  advisory  board  will  assist  in  developing 

curriculum,  setting  desirable  standards  of  achievement «,  sotting  on  coopers- 

4 * a 

tive  programs,  purchasing  equipment,  promoting  public  relations,  and  provid- 
ing means  for  guidance.  More  specific  assistant*  easpseted  from  the  board 
includes; 

1,  Assisting  the  school  in  organising  its  business  education 
curriculum. . 

2*.  Helping  with  the  development  of  new  courses  and  the  revision 
of  others. 

3.  Establishing  standards  for*  performance  in  courses. 

A.  Acquainting  the  school  and  teachers  with  currant  practices  and 
developments  in  the  business  world. 

5.  Aiding  in  the  planning  of  facilities  and  the  acquiring  of  nec- 
essary coumuulty  support  in  financing  t5£e  same. 

6.  Assisting  in  the  selection  of  equipment. 

7>  Jfelpfng  sell  the  coaratmify  on  cooperative  work  experience  pro- 
grams. 

8.  Acting  as  program  coordinators  to  generally  guide  train!  og  sc 
as  to  best  fit  current  needs  of  the  community's  business  and 
industry. 

9.  Aiding  in  job  placement  of  high  school  students* 

10.  Volunteering  facilities  and  staff  for  field  trips  and  lectures 
and  work  experience  programs. 

11.  Aidifcg  in  the  establishment  of  guideline*  for  selection  of 
materials  for  reference  a%d  &;h*J a visual  resources.' 

12.  Assisting  in  establish ^ scholarships  and  funds  for  gradustes. 


is 


Shis  advisory  board  will  reprimand  a lot  of  the  weaknesses  which  have 
been  pointed  out  In  other  areas  of  this  evaluation,  especially  the  link 
. with  the  bus trass  ccmamicy.  Business  faculty  ^embers  fro&  Green  Stiver  High 
School  are  serving  on  advisory  boards  connected  with  Western  Wyoming  Junior 
College  in  Book  Springs  with  businessman,  laymen,  and  teachers  and  should 
gain  valuable  experience  and  as  si  stance'  from  this  work* 

T 

i 


t 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


" 4 i 

1.  A cooperative  work  experience  progr*m--either  In.  office  education  or 
distributive  education-  - should  be  started  taxsediately  for  on- the- job 
training . 

2.  A trained  coordinator  to  initiate  and  supervise  a work-experience 
program  ehould  be  hired  by  the  school  district. 

3.  An  FBLA  Chapter  should  be  organised  smarting  In  September  of  the  next 
school  year. 

4.  More  room  for  expansion  of  typing  classes  and  business  machines  desses 
Is  badly  needed*  Addition  of  more  machines  Is  at  a standstill  because 
of  crowded  conditions. 

5.  The  business  teachers  should  become  more  Involved  In  the  school  teaming 
snd  coons* lie#' programs  by  volunteering  their  assistance  to*  school 
guidance  personnel. 

6.  Here  Information  pertaining  to  scholastic  aptitude,  occupational  and 
Interest  Inventories,  and  general  achievement  of  business  students; 

. diagnosis  of  learning  difficulties  or  personal  problems  and  personal 
Interests,  likes  and  dislikes,  abilities  and  capabilities  should  be 
sought  £ ram  the  centre  1 guidance  office  and  utilised  In  more  careful 
guidance  of  students* 

7*  General  business  .should  be  moved  to  the  ninth  grade  level,  and  a more 
advanced  basic  business  course  such  as  retailing,  salesmanship,  or  eco- 
nomics should  be  offered  In  Its  place* 

ii 

8*  More  students  successfully  completing  Typewriting  I. and  Shorthand  I 
should  be  guided  into  advanced  work  in  secretarial  and  office  practice. 

$.  Basic  business  courses  of  business  law  and  consumer  economics  muetbe 
streamlined  and  promoted  so  the  objective  of  a broad  basic  business 
background  for  students  can  be  met. 

10.  The  new  business  techniques  class  covering  human  relations,  business 
English,  business  math,  and  business  machines  must  be  carefully  imple- 
mented to  cover  some  of  the  weaker  areas  In  the  business  curriculum. 

11.  Shorthand  1 classes  should  have  accessibility  to  typewriters,  as  they 
are  terminal  courses  for  many  students* 

12*  At  legist  one  semester  of  typewriting  should  be  required  of  every  student 

in  high  school.  \ 

' # 

“i 

13.  Horn  cooperation  snd  coordination  with  Western  Wyoming  Community  College 

is  in  order  to  give  students  the  date  processing  classes  that  they  indt-  ' ; 

cate  they  would  like  to  take*  Also  other  cooperative  programs  between 
Sock  Sptings  High  School,  Green  Bluer  High  School,  and  Western  Wyoming 
Gosmmlty  College  should  be  studied  carefully.  > 
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14.  Mote  emphasis  should  be  on  teaching  students*  hotf  to  vork  rather  than  on 
just  teaching  skills. 

:■ 

15.  Enrollment  trends  in  the  business  subject*,  employment  trend*  in  the 
area,  andj|gpducationsl  opportunities  available  to  business  graduates 
should  be  made  known  to  student*. 

16.  Additional  supplementary  instructional  materials  such  as  films,  film- 
strips, tapes,  teaching  units  prepared  by  governmental  agencies  sod 
business  firms,  reference  books,  etc.,  need  to  be  obtained,  organised, 
and  filed. 

¥ 

17.  Student  personnel  records  covering  sue',  thing*  a*  skills,  speeds,  grades, 
teat  scores,  attendance' add  punctuality,  and  work  experience  should  he 
maintained  in  business  department  files. 

m b 

18.  Appropriate  public  relations  through  s planned,  continuous  information 
program  to  the  public  through  news  releases,  radio  and  television, 
bulletins,  pamphlets,  etc.,  should  be  carried  out  to  publicise  business 
department  objectives,  goals,  activities  and  accomplishments  of  student p 
pursuing ’business  studies. 

19*  Students  working  in  the  main  school  office  should  be  under  the  super- 
. vision  of  a business'  teacher. 

20.  The  business  teachers  must  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  local 
businessmen  and  their  problems,  for  the  conmunlty  should  be  e key 

factor  in  the  development  of  any  program. 

* 

21.  More  boys  should  be  guided  into  taking  business  courses. 

22.  More  transcribing  machine*  and  shorthand  machines  should  be  purchased 
or  rented  by  the  school. 

* ► 

r H 

23*'  Plans  for  a-  full-year  machines  class  should  be  drawn  «P  to  be  Imple- 
mented as  soon  as  the  apace  is  available. 

The  staff  gseuiber*  can  improve  a great  many  of  the  above  areas  without 

£ 

extra  financial  assistance  or  add. cion  of  personnel.  Host  of  these  steps 

of  improvement  can  be  initiated  in  the  upcoming  school  year.  The  Green 

River  Curriculum  Comal t tee  headed  by  Barbara.  Arnold  will  be  responsible  for 

% 

carrying  out  the  phases  of  Improvement. 

% 
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FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
GRADUATES  OF  /GREEN  RIVER  HIGH  SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTIONS:  This  questionnaire  la  divided  into  five  sections  of  questions  - Answer 

all  questions  In  the  sections  that  pertain  to  you* 

. GEN£§AL>  QUESTIONS  TO  he  ANSWERED  by  ALL  GRADUATES: 

Name ' 

(lest)  (first)  (maiden) 

Current  Hailing  Address:  

Current  Status:  Employed Military  Service  

Attending  College Housewife Other  (Please  list)  _ 

Year  Graduated  from  High  School:  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968 

Check  the  business  courses  you  took  et  GHRS:  Shorthand  I ______  Shorthand  II 

Typewriting  I Typewriting  II Bookkeeping General  Business 

Clerical  P rac tic c Business  Law  Secretarial  Practice—.  Consumer  Education  _ 

1*  Why  did  you  take  business  courses  while  la  high  school?  (Please  check  one  or  mor  i) 


Parents  asked  me  co  Wanted  to  prepare  for  a Job Challenging  courses 

Liked  the  teachers  Personal  me  Friends  took  the  classes 

Easy  courses Course  lb  r ' recommended  Other  reasons  (list)_ 


2.  How  useful  have  the  skills  and  knowledge  acquired  In  the  following  high  school  business 
courses  been  for  you?  Check  one  column  for  each  subject  you  took* 

Subject  Very  Useful  Of  Some  Use  Of  Little  Use  Of  No  Use 

Shorthand  I — — — — — * ___________  

Shorthand  II— — 

Typewriting  I — 

Typewriting  II-.-— _____  

General  Business— --------  ; T 

Bookkeeping — — > 

Secretarial  Practice—-—-  

Clerical  Practice — _________  

Business  Law--------- — - — _______  - - - 

Consumer  Economics——-  . 

Please  check  the  courses  you  would  have 
taken  If  they  had  been  offered  at  GKHS* 

Bookkeeping  XI— *•***•*--*— —**—*  

Economic*-—-- — 

fullness  English-— 

Buslnsst  Mathematic* . 

Machine  Shorthand — 

Business  Machines-——--- 

Distributive  Education'— — j_ 

Re  tall  log /Merchandising — ___ 

Bata  Processing * 

Advertising— — — 

Human  Relation*--—-- — — 

Business  Management ’ 

Salesmanship——— 

Supervised  Office  Rork  Experience-' — __ 

Others  (Please  list) 


3.  If  you  could  repeat  your  high  school 
education  .would  you  taka  more,  less, 
or  the  same  of  the  following? 


4. 


Subject 

Typewriting--—-—— 
General  Business—-- 
Shorthand*——— 
Bookkeeping------ — 

Secretarial  Prac.™ 
Clerical  Prac.-— — 
Cons  • Econ  mrf.cs-- — 
Business  ‘jw 


More  Less 
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5.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  strengths  of  your  high  school  business  department 7 


i-  * 


8. 


6 . Check  any  definite  dif ficul  ties  you  have  experienced  through  lack  of  such  skills  as ; 


Accuracy*  *****  *-**“-* 
Arithmetic-——— 
Business  Ethics— — 
Cooperation— — **■ 
English  or  Crsanutr- 
Good  Grooming-—- 
Initiative-** — — * 

Interest 

Neatness  In  Work-- 


Penmanship* 
Punctuality-*-*— ******* 
Self -evaluations  of  work* 

Speed  and  Skill -**—-* 

Spelling — 

Work  Habits 

Others : 


How  do  you- evaluate  your  overall  Plainest  training  received  at  GRHS? 
(Please  place  an  X cm  the  scale-) 


10  9 6 7 6 5 4 

(Outstanding)  (Vary  Good)  (Good) 


3 2 10 

(Fair)  (Poor) 


Sow  do  you  evaluate  your  job-entry  business  training  received  at  GRES? 
(Please  place  an  X on  the  scfile  - ) 


10  9876543210 

(Outstanding)  (Very  Good)  (Good)  (Fair)  (Poor) 


9,  How  effective  van  the  vocational  guidance  you  received  In  high  school? 
"(Please  place  an  X on  the  scale.) 


10  9 8765432  10 

(Outstanding)  (Very  Good)  (Good)  (Fair)  (Poor) 


10,  what  have  you  dope  since  graduating  from  high  school? 

Attended  College How  long? 

Worked How  long? 

Military  Service How  Iona? 

Married How  long?  . 


Where?. 

Where?. 


II.  ANSWER  IF  YOU  HAVE  WORKED: 

8 r 

11.  For  i^kms  did  you  work? 
First  a»ployer_ 


length  of  lime  Employed 
Job  Title " 


Second  floployer. 


length  of  Tine  Employed 
Job  Title  


Third  Employer., 


length  of  Time  Employed. 

Job  Title^ ‘ 

Other  Jobs 


length  of  Time  Employ  ed_ 
Job  Title ~ 


Address. 


Address 


Address 


Address 


o 
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12.  Through  what  means  did  you  obtain  your  flvtt  job? 

Help  of  high  school  counselor  Principal* a rocomendatlon  , Employment  Office 

Teachers'  recommendation  Parents  or  relatives,  newspaper  advertisement 
Civil  Service  Others  (Please  list) 

13.  Which  of  the  following  office  machines  have  you  operated  on  your  job?  typewriter; 

Electric  Manna  1 Adding  Machine  Calculators  Implicating  Machines: 

Mimeograph , Spirit  Easter , Photographic , Data  Processing  Equipment; 

Card  ("Key")  Punch  Machines  Verifier  aad  Sorter  Machines , Computers , 

Accounting  Machines  . Posting  Machines  Transcribing  Machines, 

Coummslcatlon  Efluipment  . f Others  (Please  list) 


III.  ANSWER  IP  YOU  HAVE  ATTENDED  OR  ARE  ATTENDING  COLLEGE  OR  A BUSINESS  OR  TRADE  SCHOOL: 

it 

14.  What  college  or  schools  have  you  attended? 

Major " Minor 

How  long  attended? Degree  or  certificate  received?_ 

15.  Did  the  training  you  received  In  typewriting  in  high  school  help  you  In  your  clesswork? 

Yes  Mo  Was  this  training  adequate?  Yes  Ho 

16.  Did  the  training  you  received  in  shorthand  in  high  school  help  you  in  any  way  In  your 

; claesvork?  Yes  Mo  Was  this  training  adequate?  Yes'  No 

17.  Did  the  training  you  received  in  bookkeeping  in  high  school  help  you  In  any  nay  in  your 

classnock?  Yes  Mb  Was  this  training  adequate?  Yes  Mb 

18.  Have  you  worked  part-time  while  attending  school?  Yea  Mo  If  SO,  did  you  use 

your  shorthand?  Yes  Mo  ; your  typing?  Yes  Ho  ; your  bookkeeping? 
r Yes HO 

ij9-  Have  you  taken  any  more  courses  in  shorthand?  Yes  Ho  ;ln  typewriting?  Yea 
Mb  [ In  bookkeeping  (accounting)?  Yes  Mo  : Other  business  courses  taken 


IV.  ANSWER  IF  YOU  WERE  OR  ARE  IN  THE  MILITARY  SERVICE- 

ml 

20.  Have  you  used  your  business  training  In  any  uey?  Tee  Hit  If  so,  bow?. 


V.  AHSVSR  ir  YOU  HAVE  HOI  HOKED,  ATTEKDBB  COLLEGE,  OK  SEWED  IH  THE  tOUCTUff  SERVICE: 
21.  Have  you  aged  your  business  training  In  any  way?  Yes  No  If  so,  hcw?__ 


* 


COMMENTS  (Use  back  If  necessary) 


SURVEY  OF  GREER  RIVER  BUSINESS  OFFICES 
Bittiness  Education  Department 
Green  River  High  School 


Firm  Name 

Address 

Completed  By  Title 


1.  Indicate  by  number  the  positions  In  your  office,  which  If  they  were  vacant 

would  be  filled  by  students  completing  the  high  school  business  education 
courses  a.  Bookkeeping  b.  Cl trie el 

c.  Selling  d.  Stenographic 

2.  Approximately  how  many  graduates  of  the  business  education  department  do 

you  employ  over  a five-year  period? 


3* 


Below  are  listed  deficiencies  found  In  office  employees*  Please  check 
those  you  find  most  prevalent  in  the  high  school  graduates  that  you  employ 


in  your  office: 

Ssssssl 

a*  Failure  to  follow  directions 

b.  Failure  to  use  covon  sense 
on  the  job, 

c.  Inability  to  manege  personal 
affairs  efficiently 

d.  Indifference 

8.  Leek  of  Initiative 

f.  lack  of  pride  In  work  and  In 
seeing  the  job  to  completion 

g,  Lack  of  willingness  to  do 
"little  extras" 

, h.  Poor  attendance 

1.  Poor  groaning 

1 . Tardiness , 

k.  Tendency  to  waste  time 

1*  Others: 


Skills  . 

a.  Failure  to  check  work  for 


1* 


accuracy 

Illegible  handwriting 
Inability  to  answer  the 
telephone  correctly 
Inability  to  spell 
Inability  to  type  with 
speed 

Insufficient  knowledge 
of  arithmetic 
Insufficient  knowledge 
of  filing 

Insufficient  knowledge 
of  bookkeeping 
Insufficient  skill  in 
using  duplicators  and 
copying  machines 
Insufficient,  skill  In 
using  adding  machines 
and  calculators 
Insufficient  speed  In 
taking  dictation 
Poor  organisation  of 
work 

Poor  punctuation 
Others : _ 


4 
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omen  SURVEY— 2 


4.  What  Ax*  the  strength*  of  the  Mgh  school  graduate*  you  employ  la  your 
of  f i ce? 


5 . tfhst  recomnendati on*  can  you  make  for  the  high  aehool  to  Improve  it* 
hue lues*  education  course?  . 


4*  Please  check  the  machine*  ueed  la  your  office:  Typewriter:  Electric  . 

Manual  ; Adding  Machine  t Calculator*  s Duplicating  Machines: 
Mimeograph  Spirit  Master  Photoaraohlc  s Data  Processing 
Equipment:  Card  ("Key")  Punch  Machine*  . . Verifier  and  Sorter  Machines^ 

Computer*  ; Accounting  Machines  s Posting  Machines  t Transcribing 
Machine*  : Communication  Equipment.] ; other*  (Please  list) 


7 . Please  check,  yourmoa t f requent  ly-  uied  source  of  securlng  new  office 
employees:  Hewspsper  Ad*  . Employment  Office  Contact  School 
Personnel  Prom  'Personal'  Appl Icatlons  , Other 


$.  Mould  you  be  Milling  to  participate  in  a cooperative  office  education 
program  by  letting  a high  school  secretarial  practice  student  train  la 
your  office  pert  time? 


9.  Would  you  be  Milling  to  serve  on  a high  school  business  education  advisory 
cowl  t tee 7 Yes  Mo 


TQAHK  YOU. 

v 
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AXTACBGMT  #1 


Budget  Worksheet t Guide  for 


loves  tigator  Barbara  Arnold  - 

Institution  or  Atwacr  HLgfa  sew 


Research  Activities 


Duration  of  Proposed  ictlvitr  12  .aontbs 
Begim Ixg  flats  11-1-66  i~~"B3Ebig  flats.  U-l-6» 


Category 


4 


Stats 


Lcoal 


A.  msxat  COSTS 

1.  personnel 


Principal  Investigator  150  hrs  • *3  hr. 
Aasft  xhnsUnton  (2)  $0  far*  ss*  I $3  hr. 
Consultant  8 hrs  • $10  hr. 


II.  pyw  Sroiatfl  c Social  ^acrnitr!  retire— nt,  ytc.  1 m 

III.  Travel  (travel  to  hartals  to  ass  consultant.  13* 


a «L.  plus  «I3  a day) 


*4S0 

300 

00 


nser 


IT.  SupiUm  sad  Materials 
a.  Office  Supplier 


50 


SO 


T Co^amleatloos 


SSFTlOy 

a.  Duplicating  sad  a^roditefdon 

b.  flistlag  (ffidtnioii  test) 

' * 

IM  Report  Uosts  Izs  oobAcs  J 


TST 


TO7 


Till#  Other  Direct  Courts  Ipoatsflfr  j" 
It.  Subtotal.  Bbeoi  Eosis 


coats  to  Gtmo  High  sohKiLT 


C-  TOTAL  COSTS 


So 


So 


■*F 


iiiPQi.tiir 


*1,001.140 


TOOT 

■¥ 

woj» 


<970.00 


I 


fT  012  363 

Apprenticeship  coordinators. 

Kan  power  Administration  (DOL)  # Washington# 
D.c.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training, 
KF  AVAILABLE  IH  VT-ERIC  SET. 
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identifiers  - joint  apprenticeship  AND 

TRAINING  COMMITTEE 

ABSTRACT  ~ Using  training  trust  fands 
established  by  the  industries  and  aniens 
participating  in  a new  apprenticeship  * 
program#  apprenticeship  coordinators  are 
hired  to  aid  the  newly-formed  Joint 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  Committee  in 
conducting  apprenticeship  and  other  training 
programs.  This  pamphlet,  which  is  intended 
for  program  administrators#  describes  the 
advantages  and  obligations  involved  in 
employing  a coordinator.  By  screening 
applicants#  maintaining  records#  and 
consulting  with  employers,  the  coordinator 
can  contribute  greatly  to  program  efficiency 
and  effectiveness.  (BH) 
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PREFACE 


Apprenticeship  coordinators,  financed  from  training  trust  funds  estab- 
lished bV  the  various  Industries,  carry  out  the  policy  of  Joint  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  Committees  in  administering  and  conducting  apprenticeship  and' 

irthertramingprograros. — 

The  coordinators  assist  the  committees  by  screening  apprentice  applica- 
tions and  arranging  for  apprentice  interviews  and  tests,  by  indenturing 
selected  applicants,  maintaining  apprentice  record  Hies,  arranging  various 
meetings  and  ceremonies,  consulting  with  employers,  maintaining  trust-fund 
records,  and  performing  many  other  duties  connected  with  administering 
and  promoting  the  apprenticeship  program. 

The  U,S,  Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
strongly  recommends  that  all  committees  fblly  explore  die  benefits  that 
would  accrue  from  the  employment  of  apprenticeship  coordinators. 

This  pamphlet,  describing  the  duties  and  obligations  of  apprenticeship 
coordinators,  was  prepared  by  ihe  Office  of  National  Industry  Promotion  of 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  under  the  direction  of 
thigh  C,  Murphy,  Administrator. 
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'WHY  A COORDINATOR 


The  coordinator  is  selected  by  the  apprenticeship  committee  and  acts  on 
behalf  of  the  joint  committee  to  assure  an  effective  and  successful 
apprenticeship  program. 

_ -Coordinators  are  paid  through  training  trust  funds  established  jointly  by 
an  employer  and  the  union  or  by  an  employers'  association  and  the  union. 
{See  Appendix  A Jar  a sample  budget  covering  establish^. nt  of  an 
Apprenticeship"  Coordinator  position.)  ’ 

Where  a new  program  has  been  established,,  a Join t .Appren ticeship  and 
Training  Committee  (JATQ  is  formed,  and  standards  are  adopted  after 
negotiation  of  a training  trust  fund.  The  employment  of  a coordinator  Is 
simply  one  mote  step  toward  developing  a complete  ongoing  program. 

The  joint  oommittee  ill  no  way  relinquishes  any  of  its  prerogatives  by 
employing  an  apprenticeship  coordinator.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the 
onerous  tasks  otherwise  ■ handled  by  the  JATC  can  be  delegated  to  a 
coordinator  by  the  committee . 


ESTABLISHMENT  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  A 
TRAINING  TRUST  FUND 


Section  505  of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
authorizes  contributions  by  an  employer  to  a training  trust  fund  established  by 
&'  union  for  the  purpose  of  “defraying  costs  of  apprenticeship  and  other 
training  programs.”  It  also  imposes  certain  regulations  on  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  these  funds. 

Training  coordinators  may  be  paid  from  funds  in  a legally  established 
training  trust  fund,  which  fe  used  for  general  administration  of  the  apprentice' 
ship  and  other  training  programs. 

Generally,  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a training  trust  fund  is 
contained  in  the  collective  bargaining  agreement.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  a section  of  a bargaining  agreement  dealing  with  a training  trust  fund:1 

1.  Individual  employers,  employer  associations  and  unions  recognize  the 
need  for  apprenticeship  and  other  on-the-job  training  programs  and  Wee 

4 that  the  standards  of  apprenticeship  will  conform  to  the  regulations  as 
\ —established-  by  the-  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training. 

2.  So  there  may  be  continuin^ctivity  in  th*  promotion  of  the  apprentice- 
ship program,  a Joint  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Committee  will  be 
established.  The  principal  function  of  this  JATC  is  to  administer  the 
program  and  standards  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  employers' 
association  and  the  union. 

3.  The  Joint  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Committee  shan  be  composed 

of members, Half  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

employers’  association  and  ►shall  represent  the  employers,  and  half  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  ^ union.  All  representatives  serve 
staggered  terms  as  specified  in  the  Apprenticeship  Standards. 


^See  Appendix  B for  farther  information. 


4.  There  shall  be  established  a fund  known  as  the  joint  apprenticeship  and 
training  trust  fund,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  pay  for  the 
administration  of  the  apprenticeship  .program  and/or  journeyman  and 
other  training  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  established  by  the 
trustees. 

Each  employer  shall  make  a contribution  in  the  amount  of 

cents  per  hour  for  each  hour  worked  by  employees  covered  by  the  terms 
of  the  agreement.  This  shall  be  paid  to  the^joint  apprenticeship  and 
training  trust  fund  which  shall  be  administered  as  provided  for  in  the 
“agreement  and  declaration  of  trust*  which  covers  the  establishment  and 
administration  of  the  joint  apprenticeship  and  training  trust  fund.  This 

contribution  shall  be  made  on  or  before 

day  of  eadi  month  thereafter  until  the  expiration  of  the  agreement. 

5.  Members  of  the  Joint  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Committee  may  serve 
as  trustees  of  the  apprenticeship  and  training  (rust  fund  or  trustees  may 
be  labor  and  management  representatives  who  are  not  members  of  the 


Administrators  of  the  fund*  the  “trustees.*  must  be  comprised  of  equal 
representatives  of  employers  and  thfe- union,  together  with  agreed-upon  neutral 
persons.  In  the  event  of  £ tie.  and  there  are  no  neutral  persons  to  break  the 
deadlock,  the  trust  agreement  tfust  provide  for  agreement  upon  an  impartial 
umpire  to  decide  the  dispute.  If  the  parties  cannot  agree  upon  an  umpire, 
either  group  may  petition. the  Federal  court  to  appoint  an  umpire. 

The  trust  agreement  must  also  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  the  training 
trust  fund  by  a registered  certified  public  accountant.  The  results  of  the  audit 
must  be  available  for  inspection  at  the  principal  office  of  the  training  trust 
fund.  Banks  carrying  the  .trust  account  usually  require  a copy  of  the  trust 
agreement. 


JATC 
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QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A 
COORDINATOR 


The  coordinator  of  apprenticeship  may  not  be  a member  of  the  joint 
committee*  an  instructor  in  related  technical  subjects*  or  serve  as  recording 
secretary  to  the  committee. 

The  Coordinator's  salary  depends  on  his  experience  'administrative  and 
supervisory)^  the  size  of  the  program;  and  whether  he  is  employed  full  lime  or 
part  time* 


* Be  of  good  moral  character. 

* Be  able  to  w&k  with  minority  groups  and  members. 

* Be  in  good  physical  condition. 

* Have  previous  emplovment,  experience  as  «i  genera]  foreman*  or  work 
in  industry  training*  or  a union  or  management  employers*  association. 

* Be  highly  skilled  and  respected  in  the  trade  or  trades  with  which  he 
will  be  working. 

* Have  experience  a$  a platform  speaker. 

* Be  able  to  deal  with  individuals  of  diverse  temperaments. 

* Be  able  ro  keep  records,  understand  laws  and  regulations  governing 
apprenticeship  and  oilier  training,  and  be  conversant  with  contracts 
and  bargaining  agreements. 

See  Appendix  C for  a Sample  application  form. 


The  applicant  should: 


A ' 


THE  INTERVIEW 


An  interview  should  determine  the  applicant's: 


* General  knowledge  of  the  trade(s)  and  industry. 


* Physical  fitness  to  perform  the  required  work. 

* Associations  with  employers  and  unions  which  would  lead  to  serving 
the  best  interest  of  the  JATC. 

* Knowledge  of  Federal  and  State  laws  governing  the  training  of 
apprcnti 

* **• 

* Evaluation  of  related  technical  study  for  apprentices, 

* Capacity  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  apprentices. 

* Experience  in  dealing  with  clerical  staff  and  office  procedures. 

* Views  on  equal  opportunity  in  the  employment  and  training  of 
minorities, 

K i 

* Confidence  in  his  own  ability. 
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DUTIES  OF  THE 
COORDINATOR 


This  section  describes  in  brief  the  typical  duties  of  apprenticeship 
coordinators.  As  duties  will  vary  in  accordance  with  programs,  every  duty 
enumerated  will  not  necessarily  be  required  of  each  coordinator. 

The  coordinator's  duties  can  be  divided  into  four  categories: 

* Those  related  to  the  apprentice. 

* Those  pei.Jning  to  (h*  Joint  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Commit- 
tee (JATC).  * e 

* Those  concerning  the  employei  and  union. 

* 

I 

* Those  of  a general  nature. 


Apprentice  and  Training  Coni  mi  t tee’s  selection  procedure. 

* Arrange  for  each  applicant  to  takeJ]offidQ®upational  aptitude  test  prior 
to  appealing  before  the  JATC  for  consultation. 

* Arrange  for  the  applicant  to  appear  before  the  JATC.  -■ 

* indenture  applicants  selected  by  the  JATC  from  the  eligibility  list 
maintained  in  the  coordinator's  office. 

* Impress  on  each  indentured  -apprentice  that  in  signing  the  Apprentice 
Agreement,  he  voluntarily  agrees  to  abide  by  the  provision  of  the 
Apprenticeship  Standards  and  assumes  responsibilities  and  obligations 
imposed  by  the  JATC. 


Related  to  the 
Apprentice 


The  coordinator  must: 


+r  ^ 

4 Impartially  accept  and  screen  applications  as  prescribed  in  the  Joint 


* indoctrinate  each  apprentice  as  to  his  responsibility  in  the  program. 

* Furnish  each  apprentice  an  identification  card  showing  he  is  properly 
indentured  in  accordance  with  the  Apprenticeship  Standards  and  also 
furnish  him  with  a copy  of  the  standards. 

* See  that  all  apprentices  arc  enrolled  fn  related  technical  instruction 
classes. 


* Issue  work-record  books  and  sec  that  they  are  property  filled  out  and 
kept  current  stressing  to  the  apprentice  the  importance  of  maintaining 
this  record  to  assure  proper  credit  and  diversity  of  training. 

* Maintain  a file  on  each  apprentice  reflecting  his  status  as  to  diversity 
of  on-the.jofc  training  and  progress  in  related  instruction. 

* Notify  the  apprentice  when  he  is  to  appear  before  a JATC  and  arrange 
for  his  appearance  when  necessary. 

* Notify  the  apprentice  of  any  JATC  action  affecting  him. 

* Through  personal  contact,  observe,  determine  and  note  the  abilities  of 
the  apprentice  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  cond'tfons^pf  the  job 
assignments. 

* Visit  the  apprentice  on  the  Job  prior  to  each  advancement.  . 

* Invoke  any  penalties  ihc  JATC  levies** gainst  the  apprentice. 

* Transfer  the  apprentice  'from  one  employer  lo  another,  either  to  keep 
him  employed  or  to  assure  diversified  experience. 


The  coordinator  must: 

* Carry  out  tjie  terms  and  conditions  of  the  apprenticeship  program  as 
established  in  the  Apprenticeship  Standards. 


* Report  on  matters  pertaining  to  -the  transfer  of  apprentices  from  one 
job  or  shop  io  another  to  provide  diversity  of  training  or  work 
opportunities.  • , 


Pertaining  to'  the 
Joint  Committee 
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* Arrange  apprentice  contests, 

* Make  recommendations  on  ways  and  means  to  improve  the  apprentice- 
ship program.’ 

* Maintain  a clear  and  adequate  accounting  system,  reporting  to  the 
JATC  the  amount  of  income  received,  its  source  and  disbursement. 

* Provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  the  training  trust  fund- . 

■L 

* Where  necessary,  prepare  an  operational  budget  for  the  JATC  to 
submit  to  the  negotiating  committee, 

* Supervise  the  activities  of  all  technical  and  clerical  staff  and  assume 
responsibility  for  the  property  of  the  JATC, 

* Keep  abreast  of  all  trends  and  changes  in  the  industry  and  provide  this 
information  to  the  JATC  for  their  consideration. 

* Develop  a table  for  use  of  the  JATC  to  determine  how  many 

. apprentices  should  be  trained  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  industry. 


Concerning  the 
Employer  and  Union 

The  coordinator  must:  -> 

* Contact  employers  who  are  members  of  the  association  to  arrange  for 
-employment  and  training  of  apprentices, 

* Contact  employers  who  are  not  members  of  the  industry  association, 
to  explain  the  advantages  of  employing  and  training  apprenticed;  and 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  JATC. 

* Consult  with  employers,  foremen,  and  shop  stewards  concerning 
progress  of  apprentices. 

t 

v 

* Send  recommendation  forms  for  advancement  of- apprentices  to  the 
* employer  and  related ' technical  instructor  30  days  prior  to  each 

apprentice's  advancement  date. 

* Report  on  advancement  of  apprentices*  stipulating  wage  rate,  period 
advanced,  and  effective  date  of  the  advancement  for  each  apprentice. 
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* Notify  employers  and  unions  of  actions  taken  by  the  JATC. 

* Notify  employers  and  unions  when  vacancies  occur  on  the  JATC  or 
when  terms  are  to  expire. 

Those  of  a 
General  Nature 

The  coordinator  must; 

* Assemble  and  disseminate  Information  and  material  concerning  the 
training  of  apprentices  and  the  general  apprenticeship  program, 

* Attend  meetings  conventions,  and  conferences  on  apprenticeship  as 

- instructed  by  the  JATC. 

* Check  with  related  technical  instruction  staff  to  determine  quality  of 
instruction,  and  participation  of  apprentice. 

* Maintain  close  relationship  with  other  coordinators  in  the  area  to 
exchange  ideas,  and  promote  improvement  of  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. 
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TRAINING  THE 
COORDINATOR 


A representative  of  (he  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  (BAT)  is 
available  as  consultant  to  the 'joint  committee  to  assist  in  training  the 
coordinator.  j? 

Training  should  include  a thorough  orientation  in: 

J 

* The  history  of  apprenticeship  in  the  industry  in  which  he  Is  working. 

v 

* Apprenticeship  Standards  (national * area,  State  and  local). 

* Structure  and  function  of  the  national  apprenticeship  system , 

* Training  trust  funds  and  operational  financing. 

H 

* Cooperating  agencies  such  as:  . 

-State  Vocational  Education  Department  and  local  vocational 
schools  or  junior  colleges  participating  in  related  technical 
instruction*  as  well  as  the  employment  and  training  of  related 
instructors.  3 

State  Apprenticeship  Council  where  the  State  council  is  the 
registration  and  approving  agency  of  standards  and  apprentice 
agreements. 

-State  Employment  SerAce  which  administers  occupational  apti- 
tude tests,  and  conduct  special  counseling  and  recruitment  of 
apprentice  applicants. 

State  Labor  Department  which  establishes  wage*  hour,  and  safety 
regulations. 

—Veterans  Administration  which  Is  responsible  for  certain  training 
allowances. 

—Selective  Service  as  it  applies  to  the  deferment  of  apprentices. 
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The  Bureau  or  Apprenticeship  and  Training  representative  can  arrange  Tor 
the  Apprenticeship  Coordinator  to: 

* Visit  other  coordinators’  offices  to  observe  procedures  and  record* 
keeping  systems.  ' 

I 

* Meet  periodica] ty  with  coordinators  in  the  area.  . 

* Visit  employers,  foremen,  shop  stewards,  and  journeymen  who  train 
die  apprentices. 

* Attend  completion  ceremonies  and  apprentice  contests, 

The  field  representative  of  the  Bureau  will  also  assist  the  coordinator  with 
the  techniques  of  interviewing  applicants  for  apprentfceslup  programs. 

He  will  also  acquaint  the  coordinator  with  data  on  the  demand  for  shilled 
journeymen  in  the  industry,  and  furnish  turn  witn  information  about 
manpower  surveys  and  local  market  reports. 
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LAWS  AND 

REGULATIONS  AFFECTING 
APPRENTICESHIP 


These  are  a number  of  regulations,  both  Federal  and  State,  that  apply  to 
apprenticeship  and  with  which  the  coordinator  of  apprenticeship  should  be 
familiar. 

They  include: 

FEDERAL 

* Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 

h 

* Civil  Rights  Act  Of  1964,  titles  VI  and  VII 

I 

* Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act 

* Davis-Bficon  Act 

* Economic  Opportunity  Act 

* Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

* Federal. Aid  Highway  Act  1 

* Foreign  Assistance  Act 

* Labor  Management  Relations  Act 

* Labor*Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 

* Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 

* Military  Selective  Service  Act 

* National  Apprenticeship  Act 

12 
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* National  Employment  System  Act 

* Service  Contract  Act  of  1965 


* Veterans  Pension  and  Readjustment  Act  of  1967 

* Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 

* Walsh-Healey  Act 

Various  oilier  statutes  authorizingTederal  or  federally  assisted  construction 
such  as: 

-Public  housing 
-Hospitals 
-Airports 
-Schools 

* Executive  Order  1 1246  requiring  equal  employment  opportunity  m all 
nonexempt  government  contracts  and  federally  assisted  construction 
contracts  and  subcontracts. 

* Executive  Order  ] 1375  amending  Executive  Order  1 1246  to  prohibit 
discrimination  because  of  sex  or  religion. 

* Regulation  29  CFR.part  30  requiring  equal  opportunity  for  employing, 
apprentices. 


* Apprenticeship 

* Employment  service  and  unemployment  compensation 

* Fair  or  equal  employment 

* Highways 

* Labor  relations 
'*  Public  works 

* Vocational  education  ' 

* Wage ’hour-safety 

* Workmen's  compensation 


STATE 
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APPENDIX  A 


* 


SAMPLE  BUDGET 

Budgets,  which  are  financed  th tough  training  trust  flinds,  wifi1  vary  from 
program  to  program  depending  on  the  size  of  the  program,  staff  required,  and 
the  number  of  apprentices  in  training.  The  figures  used  here  are  for  example 
only: 

STAFF 

Coordinator's  salary  * 52  week*  ...........  t ..........  . $9,700.00 

Clerk's  salary  * 52  weeks  ...........................  5 ,200.00 

$14*900.00 

Insurance  and  taxes  on  employees  @12% 1*788.00 

Total  staff $16,688.00 

EQUIPMENT 

J Automobile  (rental)  * 12  months®  $175  per  month  .........  $2,100.00 

1 Typewriter  (rental)  * 12  months  @$10  per  month  ...........  120.00 

1 Calculating  machine  (rental) . 12  months  @ $10  per  month  .....  120.00 

1 OfiiceXretital)'  12  months®  $100  per  month 1,200.00 

Office  furniture  (rental)  ~ 12  months  @ $30  per  month  ..........  360.00 


Total  equipment 


# + k + ■ # ■ ■ 


+ + + #+  + + H + + + + + + + J I + # + 


$3*900.00 


MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES 


Telephone  * 12  months  @$75  per  month  1900.00 

Postage  - 12  months  @ $ 15  per  month  100.00 

Office  supplies- 12  months®  $60  per  month  ..............  720.00 

Fuel,  oil,  grease,  and  service  For  antomobUe  - 12  months 

@3110  pet  month  .+  . + « + .♦..  + ..  + ♦■  1 *320+00 

Related  training  material  - 12  months  @ $40  per  month  ........  480.00 

Printing- 12  months @328  per  month  386.00 

1 

Miscellaneous- 12  months®  330  pet  month  ...............  360.00 

Total  materials  and  supplies  .......................  34,296.00 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

Travel  - 12  months  @3100  per  month  ...................  $1,200.00 

Total  other  expenses $1,200,00 

Total  budget  $26,084.00 
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APPENDIX  B 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A TRAINING  TRUST  FUND 

The  following  will  clarify  a number  of  points  that  frequently  arise  in 
establishing  a training  trust  fund: 

1.  What  type  of  apprenticeship  or  other  training  progrants  are  effected  by 
Section  302  (c)(6)  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  (LMRA)  of 
1947  (Taft-Hanley  Act } as  amended 9 

Only  apprenticeship  or  oth  t r aining  programs  established  by  unions  to 
which  an  employer,  or  employers*  associations  make  financial  contribu- 
tions. (NOTE:  Training  trust  funds  solely  created  and  financed  by 
employers  are  not  subject  to  this  provision.) 

2.  Are  such  apprenticeship  or  other  training  program  financing  plan  s legal  ? 
Yes,  if  set  up  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Section  302  of  the 
LMRA,  as  Amended  by  Section  505  of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  \ct  (LMRDA)*  of  195^.-  As  amended,  Section  302 
(cX6),  authorizes  employer  contributions  “for  defraying  costs  of 
apprenticeship  or  other  training  programs,^ 

3.  What  are  the  specific  requirements  that  employer-financed  programs 
must  meet  under  S'  don  302  fc)? 

* The  employer  payments  must  be  made  to  a training  trust  fund. 

* The  training ■ trust  fund  must  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  costs  of  apprenticeship  or  other  training  programs. 

* The  basis  on  which  payments  are  made  is  specified  in  a written 
agreement  with  the  employer. 


'29  U.  S.C.  186 
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* The  union  and  employers  are  equally  represented  in  the  administration 

of  the  fund,  .ogether  with:  ♦ 

—Such  neutral^  as  representatives  of  employers  and  the  union 
aqiee  on;  or 

-if  the  trustees  deadlock  and  there  are  no  neutral  persons 
empowered  to  break  the  deadlock,  they  shall  agree  on  an 
impartial  umpire;  or 

-If  they  fall  to  agree  within  a reasonable  length  of  time,  an 
**  impartial  umpire,  on  petition  of  either  management  or  labor  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  district 
where  the  training  trust  fund  has  its  principal  office. 

* The  trust  agreement  shall  contain  provision  for  an  annual  audit  of  the 
training  trust  fund.  The  results  shall  J>e  available  for  inspection  at  the 
principal  office  of  the  trust  fund. 

4.  Should  a .hifti  Apprenticeship  end  Training  Committee  hove  a lawyer 
prepare  its  apprenticeship  and  training  trust  fund? 

The  trust  document  is  a legal  document  and  it  is  highly  recommended 
that  a lawyer  be  employed. 

* 

5.  Now  does  the  bargaining  agreement  relate  to  the  apprenticeship  and 
training  trust  fund? 

The  bargaining  agreement  Is  the  legal  contract  between  the  employer,  or 
employers’  association  and  the  union.  The  Joint  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  Committee  derives  its  authority  from  the  bargaining  agreement. 
Any  method  for  raising  apprenticeship  and  training  trust  funds  should  be 
covered  in  "the  collective  bargaining  agreement  and  details  as  to  payments 
should  also  be  spelled  put  in  the  bargaining  agreement. 

6.  Should  the  trust  agreement  be  written  into  the  bargaining  agreement  or 
into  the  appre  n t keship  program  ? 

It  should  not  be  in  either  but  in  a separate  document. 

7.  What  does  the  requirement  ofequtd ' ^presentation  of  employers  and  the 
uAion  in  the  administration  of  the  training  trust  fund  mem? 

To  be  certain  that  the  requirement  of  equal  representation  is  met,  (here 
should  be  an  equal  number  of  employer  and  union  representatives  and 
equality  in  their  powers  under  (he  trust  agreement . 

$ 

8.  May  the  apprenticeship  and  training  (nr;  fund  provide  for  the  payment 
of  salaries,  materials,  textbooks,  and  simitm  items? 

Yes.  Joint  '''mmittees  in  setting  up  a training  trust  fund  should  write 
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intc  the  trust  instrument  those  items  relating  to  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  ptograms  for  which  the  funds  may  be  used.  Section  302  (cX6) 
of  the  LMRA  provides  that  funds  be  used  for  “defraying  costs  of  these 
programs. 

9.  Are  unions  required  to  make  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  the 
training  trust  fund  contributions  received  from  employers? 

No.  Section  202  (aX<>)  of  the  LMRDA  specifically  exempts  from 
reporting  requirements  employer  contributions  made  under  Section  302 
(c)  of  the  LMRA.® 

L 

10.  Are  employers  required  to  report  training  trust  fund  contributions  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor? 

No.  Section  203  (a)(1)  of  the  LMRDA  exempts  employers  from 
reporting  Section  302  (c)  LMRA  contributions.3 

11.  Are  bonds  required  to  protect  the  training  trust  funds? 

Ves.  Pursuant  to  Section  502  (a)  of  the  LMRDA,  Department  of  Labor 
regulations4  require  that  trustees,  administrative  personnel,  and  employ* 
ees  of  a trust  be  bonded  if  they  receive,  handle,  or  distribute  training 
trust  funds  or  other  property.  Bonds  are  required  to  protect  against  loss 
by  fraud  or  dishonesty  directly  or  through  connivance.  Penalty  for 
violation  of  the  bonding  requirement  may  be  a fme  up  to  £10,000  or 
imprisonment  up  to  1 year,  ot  both. 

1 2.  What  is  the  tax  status  of  employer  contributions  to  the  training  trust 

fund? 

Employer  contributions  to  the  training  trust  fund  is  deductible  as  one  of 
the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  in  conducting  business. 

1 3.  What  is  the  tax  status  of  interest  earned  on  the  trust  funds? 

Since  such  funds  are  usually  conducted  as  a nonprofit  operation,  an 
application  may  be  made  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  an 
appropriate  tax  exemption. 


a29tt.S.C.432 

3 29  U.  S.  C.  433 

4 29  CFR  453.4*453  Q 
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APPENDIX  C 


SAMPLE  APPLICATION  FOR  AN  APPRENTICESHIP  COORDINATOR 

POSITION 

Piled  With  Joint  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Committee 


INSTRUCTIONS:  To  avoid  delay  in  (he  consideration  of  your  application*  answer  each 
, question  on  this  form  dearly  and  completely  .Type™  print  in  ink*  The  Apprenticeship 
Coordinator*:  salary  and  car  allowance  will  be  set  by  the  Joint  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  Committee  (JATC).  You  will  be  subject  to  the  po.lcy  and  procedures  as 
established  by  the  J ATC  Your  application  must  be  mailed  to  the  JATC*  postmarked  on  or 
before  midnight, 1?^ 

I.  Name  {please  print): ; 


9.  Married: 10,  Sinffa:  U.  No.  of  dependants; 

12.  Social  Security  No-:  

13.  Education: 

(a)  Circle  highest  grade  completed:  1 23456789  10  11  12 

(b)  Name  end  tacation  of  high  school  attended:  


Street 


City 


State 


(Last) 


(First) 


(Middle) 


2.  Address: 


(Street  and  number)  (City)  (State)  (Zip) 


3-  Arc  you  a citizen  of  rhe  U.S.? 


4.  Phone: 


5-  Dale  of  birth: 


6.  Age: 


7.  Height: 8.  Weight: 


3G70 


14.  Subjects  studied  in  high  school  which  apply  to  this  position; 


15.  Dales  atte  led  high  school:  Fima:  To: 


16.  Marne  and  location  of  college  or  university  attended: 


Dates  attended 

Years  completed 

Degrees  conferred 

Semester- 
1 hour  credits 

From 

To 

Day 

Night 

Tide 

Date 

1 

- 

| ■ 

17.  Did  you  serve  an  apprenticeship? fa)  What  trade?  __ 

(b)  Where? 

(c)  Daie^ompleted? From;  To: 

18.  Did  you  receive  a Certificate  of  Completion  of  Apprenticeship? 

(a)  When7 <b)  Where? 


19. 


Did  yon  attend  related  instruction  classes?  Yes; No.1 

(a)  When? (b)  Where? 


20.  Years  experience  as: 

(a)  Journeyman^ 

(b)  Foreman:  \ 

<c)  Superintendent: 
(d)  Employer:  _ 


From: . 
From; 
From: 
From: 


.Toi 

To: 

To: 

To: 


2 1 . What  office  have  you  heCd  in  any  organization  related  to  the  position  for  which  you 
arc  applying? 


\ 


22.  Have  you  f night  apprentice  related  inaction  classes?  Y«:k 
If  answer  is  yes,  where:  From: 


No: 


To: 


23t  Are  you  a member  of  a local  union  or  eropl 
If  yes,  give  name; 


plfatyer 


association?  Yes: 


Mo: 
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24*  Were  you  in  the  Armed  Forces?  fa)  Branch : 

(c)  Rating  held:  From:  _ 

(d)  Do  you  have  an  honorable  discharge?  Yes:  . 


(b)  Serial  No*: 


To: 

No; 


If  no,  explain: 

(e)  Do  you  have  an  other  than  honorable  discharge?  Yes:, No:  

25.  Are  you  now  or  have  you  been  a member  of  the  Communist  Party?  Yes: No; 

If  yes,  explain: 


26*  Have  you  ever  been  arrested,  indicted,  or  summoned  Into  court  as  a defendant  in  a 
criminal  proceeding,  or  convicted,  find,  or  imprisoned,  or  placed  on  Probation 
(excluding  minor  traffic  violations)?  Yes: No: 

If  answer  is  yes,  stale  facts: 3 


28*  Are  you  witting  to  attend  night  meet  bigs?  (a)  Occasionally:  (b)  Frequently; 


If  answer  is  yes,  give  title  of  position,  where  held,  and  how  long: 
32.  Slate  your  reasons  for  filing  this  application: 


33.  list  any  other  qualifications  you  have  which  you  feel  are  pertinent  to  this  job : 


Before  signing  this  application,  check  it  to  make  sure  you  have  answered  ALl. 
questions  fully  and  correctly.  \ 

I CERTIFY  that  the  statements  made,  by  me  in  this  application  are  rruercompletey - 
and  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.' 

Signature: Date: 


27.  ff  you  are  willing  to  travel  within  the  State,  specify: 

(a)  Occasionally: (W  Frequently: (c)  Constantly: 


29.  Do  you  own  a car?  Yes: 


No: 


* 30.  Do  you  use  a typewriter?  Yes: 


31.  Have  you  held  a position  that  required  public  relations  01  labor  relations? 


(Sign  in  ink) 
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WHERE  TO  GET  MORE  INFORMATION 


Copies  of  this  pamphlet  and  additional  information  about  Apprenticeship 
Coordinators  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Regional 
Manpower  Administrators,  the  Regional  Offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training,  or  the  State  Apprenticeship  Agencies,  whose  locations  are 
listed  on  the  following  pages. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Regional  Manpower  Administrators 


Location  States  served 


John  F.  Kennedy  Fed.  Bldg. 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire 

^Boston,  Mass.  02203 

Maine 

Rhode  Island 

Massachusetts 

Vermont 

34 1 Ninth  Avenue 

New  Jersey 

Puerto  Rico 

New  York,  N,Y.  JOOQl 

New  York 

Virgin  Islands 

5000  Wjssahickon  Avenue 

Delaware 

Virginia 

Philadelphia,  Pel  19144 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

D,C.  Manpower  'Administrator 
14th  and  E Streets,  NW. 
Washington,  D,C.  20004 

District  of  Colombia 

1371  Peachtree  Street,  NE.  . 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Atlanta,  Gai  30309 

Florida 

North  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Carolina 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

219  South  Dearborn  Street 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Chicago,  111,  g0604 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

911  Walnut  Street 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas  City,  Mo,  64106 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

411  North  Akard  Sheet 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Dallas,  Tex.  75201 

Louisiana 
New  Mexico 

Texas 

New  Custom  House 

Colorado 

South  Dakota 

19th  and  Stout  Streets 

Montana 

Utah 

Denver,  Colo.  £0202 

North  Dakota 

Wyoming 

450  Golden  G to  Avenue 

Arizona 

American  Samoa 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  941 02 

California 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

Trust  Territories 

Smith  Tower  Bldg, 

Alaska 

Oregon 

Seattle,  Wadi,  98102 

Idaho 

Washington 
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Regional  Offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 


Location  Stales  served 

+ 

^ + 


Room  17Q3*A 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire 

John  F.  Kennedy  Fed*  Bid®, 

Maine 

Rhode  Island 

Government  Centex 
Boston,  Mass.  02203 

Massachusetts 

Vermont 

Room  906,  Parcel  Post  Bldg* 

New  Jersey 

Puerto  Rko 

341  Ninth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001 

New  York 

Vitsin  islands 

5000  Wissahiekon  Avenue 

Delaware 

Virginia 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19144 

Maryland 

West  Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

+ 

Room  729 

Alabama  _ 

Mississippi 

1371  Peachtree  Street,  NE. 

Florida 

North  Carolina 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30309 

Georgia 

South 'Carolina 

_ 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Room  854,  Lf.$.  Court  House  A 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Fed*  Office  Bldg. 

Indiana 

Ohio 

219  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Ilf.  60604 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Room  312,  Mayflower  Bldg. 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

411  North  Akaid  Street 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Dallas,  Tex.  75201 

New  Mexico 

Room  2107,  Fed.  Office  Bldg. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

91 1 Walnut  Street 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106 

-n  rt 

Room  314,  New  Custom  House 

Colorado 

South  Dakota 

721 19th  Street 

Montaoa 

Utah 

Denver,  Colo,  80202 

North  Dakota 

Wyoming 

Room  10451 

Arizona 

Hawaii 

450  Gotten  Gate  Avenue 

California 

Nevada.,.  _ 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102' 

Room  1809,  Smith  Tower  Bldg. 

Alaska 

Oregon 

506  Second  Avenue 
Seattle,  Wash.  98102 

Idaho 

Washington 
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Slate  Apprenticeship  Agencies 


Arizona  Apprenticeship  Council 
1623<B  West  Adams 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85007 

Division  of  Apprenticeship  Standards 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations 

305  Cold  on  Gate  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  603 

San  Francisco.  Calif.  94102 

Industrial  Commission  Offices 
200  East  Ninth  Avenue 
Denver,  Golo.  80203 

Apprentice  Training  Division 
Labor  Department 
200  Folly  Brook  Boulevard 
Wethersfield,  Conn.  06109 

Dr,  Apprenticeship  Council 
Room  329 

555  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C  20212 

Debt  ware  Slate  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  Council 

306  West  10th  Street 
Wilmington,  Del,  19801 

Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  Standards 
Florida  Department  of  Commerce 
Caldwell  Building 
Tallahassee,  Fla,  32304 

Apprenticeship  Division 
Department  of  Libor  and 
Industrial  Relations 
825  MltiEinf  Street 
Honolulu,  Haunii  96813  . 


Department  of  Labor 
Apprentice  Training  Division 
Kansas  Apprenticeship  Council 
401  Topeka  Boulevard 
Topeka,  Kans.  66603 

Kentucky  State  Apprenticeship  Council 
Department  of  Labor 
Frankfort,  Ky.  40601 

Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Department  of  Labor 
State  Capitol  Annex 
P.O.  Box  44063 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70804 

Maine  Apprenticeship  Council 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
State  Office  Building 
Augusta,  Maine  04330 

Maryland  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  Council 

Department  of  Libor  and  Industry 
State  Office  Building 
301  W.  Preston  Street 
Baltimore,  Md,  21201 

Division  of  Apprentice  Training 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 
State  Office  Budding 
Government  Center 
100  Cambridge  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  02202 

Division  of  Voluntary  Apprenticeship 
Department  of  Libor  and  Industry 
110  State  Office  Building 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101 


Montana  State  Apprenticeship  Council 
1136  Helena  Avenue 
Helena.  Mont.  39601 

Nevada  Apprenticeship  Council 
Department  of  Labor 
Capitol  BuSding 
Carson  City,  Nev,  89701 

New  Hampshire  Apprenticeship  Council 
Department  of  Labor 
State  House  Annex 
Concord,  NH.  13301 

New  Mexico  Apprenticeship  Council 
Labor  and  Industrial  Commission 
1010  National  building 
503  Marquette,  N.W. 

Albuquerque*  N&w  Me*,  87101 

i 

Bureau  of  Apprentice  Training 
Department  of,  Labor  ^ 

The  Campus.  Building  #12 
Albany,  N,Y.  12226 

Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training 
Department  of  Labor 
Raleigh,  N.C  .27  602 

b 

Ohio  State  Apprenticeship  Council 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
220  Persons  ^ve.,  Room  314 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 

I 

I 

Oregon  State  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  Council 
Bureau  of  Labor 

Room  466J  State  Office  Building 
Portland.  Oreg.  97201 


Apprenticeship  Division 
Department  of  Labor 
414  Barbosa  Avenue 
Hato  Rey,  P.R.  00917 

Rhode  Island  Apprenticeship  Council 
Department  of  Labor 
235  Promenade  Street 
Providence,  R.t.  02908 

Utah  State  Apprenticeship  Council 
industrial  Commission 
431  South  600  East 
Room  223 

Salt  Ulee  Qty,  Utah  84102 

Vermont  Apprenticeship  Council 
Department  of  industrial  Relations 
State  Office  Building 
Montpelier,  Vt.  03602 

Division  of  Apprenticeship  Training 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
P.O,  Box  1814 
9th  Street  Office  Building 
3rd  Floor,  Room  334 
Richmond.  Va.  23214 

Department  of  Labor 
...  Chiistiansted 
^t,  Croix,  V.I,  00820 

Apprenticeship  Division 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 
315  East  5<h  Avenue 
Olympia,  Wash.  98501 


Pennsylvania  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  Council  ^ 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry ^ 
Room  1547  ? 

Labor  and  Industry  Building 
Harrisburg,  Fa.  17120 


/ 


/ 

/ 

t 

y 

/ 

/ 


Division  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training 
Box  2209 

Madison,  Wis.  53701 


/ 
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SUMMARY 


Relatively  little  information  has  bee^  generated  and/or  disseminated 
on  the  effect  of  manpower  training  programs  on  the  personal  lives  of 
graduates.  In  this  study,  the  impact  of  the  Training  and  Technology  (TAT) 
manpower  training  program  on  the  personal  lives  of  its  graduates  was 
examined  by  comparing  an  experimental  group  (TAT  graduates)  and  a con- 
trol groun  (TAT  applicants)  ir.  terms  of  political,  social,  financial, 
and  religious  activities.  Reading  habits  and  feelings  toward  society 
were  also  examined, 

JL  I 

The  major  findings  suggest that  the  graduate  group  was  leading  more 
active  and  meaningful  lives  than  their  counterparts  in  the  control  group, 
In  comparison  to  the  control  group,  the  graduates  evidenced: 

A higher  levels  of  participation  and  involvement  in  the  activities 
of  mature  citizens  in  the  mainstream  of  American  life; 

A greater  interest  and  activity  in  thei,  community  as  reflected  by 

i 

a higher  reading  rate  of  local  newspapers,  higher  membership  in  secular 
organizations,  and  a higher  voting  percentage  in  recent  elections; 

A more  participation  in  work-related  activities  that  were  career 

i 

oriented,  as  indicated  by  their  higher  level  of  membership  in  unions  and 
professional  organizations  and  by  their  more  regular  attention  to 
technical  and  trade-related  literature; 

d v 

A less  alienation,  especially  in  the  realm  of  power lessn^ss;  and 
A larger  numbers  employed  in  skilled  industrial  jobs  and  higher 
income  levels. 


\ 
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INTRODUCTION 


H 

How  are  trainees  in  a manpower  training  program,  such  as  Training 
and  Technology  (TAT)f  personally  affected  by  their  participation  in  the 
program?  We  know  that  the  public  investment  in  the  TAT  Project  is 
economically  rational.*  But,  we  know  very  little  of  the  impact  of  the 
total  experience  of  a training  piogram  on  the  personal  lives  of  its 
trainees . 

A survey  of  the  literature  revealed  very  little  evidence  of  studies 
devoted  to  the  validation  of  manpower  training  programs,  much  less 
studies  of  the  effects  of  the  training  programs  on  the  personal  lives  of 
its  trainees.  In  the  rare  instances  of  methodologically  sound  validation 
studies,  the  criteria  selected  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the 
training  programs  have  been  readily  available  indices,  such  as  (1)  the 
number  of  individuals  trained,  (2)  ;he  dropout  rate,  (3)  the  number  of 
trainees  employed  at  the  conclusion  of  training,  and  [4)  the  starting 
wages  for  those  trainees  who  find  jobs*  Such  studies  have  provided  the 
evidence  to  substantiate  th*  economic  effectiveness  of  these  programs. 

Hie  analysis  of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  TAT,  hv  Kirbv  and  Casfcagna,* 
for  the  first  two  years  of  operation  is  this  type  of  study. 

Despite  broadening  of  training  program  objectives  to  include,  along 
with  teaching  a Job  skill,  modifying  trainee  outlooks  and  developing 
competences  thar  wil£  be  useful  to  the  trainees  in  their  social  and 
community  environment,  a thorough  search  of  the  literature  disclosed  a 
lack  of  instances  of  systematic  efforts  to  measure  the  effects  of 
manpower  training  programs  on  the  personal  feelings  and  habits  of 
graduates . 
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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  impact  of  a manpower 
training  program  on  the  personal  lives  of  its  trainees  * The  effect  of 
the  training  program  on  (1)  feelings  of  alienation,  (2)  attitudes  toward 
work  and  society,  and  (3)  participation  in  community  activities  were  of 
special  concern  in  this  research. 

The  subjects  of  the  study  were  associated  with  the  TAT  Project,  an 
experimental  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  program 
located  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  'Tie  TAT  Project  functions  to  train 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  for  industrial  entry-level  jobs  in 
the  areas  of  machining,  drafting,  physical  testing,  mechanical  operations, 
electronics,  and  welding. 

The  TAT  Project  combines  the  memotrs  of  the  staffs  and  some  of  the 
facilities  of  "the  Nuclear  Division,  Union  Carbide  Corporation  (ND-UCC) 
and  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities  (ORAU),  along  with  numerous 
other  cooperating  organizations,  to  provide  manpower  training  in  a modern 
industrial  complex,  the  Y-12  Plant,  which  is  operated  by  ND-UCC  for  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
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COLLECTION  OF  DATA 

The  study  consisted  of  constructing  and  administering  either  a 
structured  interview  l a similar  questionnaire  for  mailing  and  a public 
opinion  questionnaire  to  an  experimental'  group  and  to  a control  group* 

Participants 

The  subjects  of  the  experimental  group  were  graduates  of  either 

(1)  the  first  year  of  the  program  (Training  Period  1),  a 52-week 

training  program  that  began  September  1966;  these  first  TAT  trainees 

* 

were  graduated  September  1967,  or 

(2)  the  second  year  of  the  program  (Training  Period  2),  a 42-week 
training  program  that  began  September  1967  and  ended  June  1968. 

A total  of  74  TAT  graduates  — 37  graduates  from  each  of  the  two  above 
training  periods  — were  randomly  selected  as  the  experimental  group.  Two'’ 
of  the  74  experimental  group  participants  were  female. 

3 

The  74  subjects  represented  approximately  21%  of  the  356  trainees 
who  were  gfaduated  from  either  the  42-  or  52 -week  period.  Since’  the  study 
was  begun  in  June  19,69,  the  first -year  graduates  were  contacted  approxi- 
mately 22  months  after  graduation,  and  the  Second-year  graduates  were 
contacted  approximately  13  months  after  gradiation. 

The  control  group  consisted  of  subjects  who  had  applied  for  training, 
had  met;  all  qualifications,  but  could  not  be  accepted  because  of  the 
lack  of  available  training  positions.  Applicants  were  chosen  as  the 
most  appropriate  control  group  because  (1)  the  population  of  applicants 
was  fairly  homogeneous  in  terms  of  background  and  employment  status, 
primarily  because  of  the  prel im inary  screening  by  the  major  referral 
agency;  (2)  the  high  selection  to  rejection  ratio  (1  to  11.61)  made  it 
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necessary  to  reject  many  applicants  with  qualifications  equal  to  those 
who  were  accepted;  (3)  the  volition  to  improve  oneself  through  training* 
an  important  selective  factor*  was  controlled;  Harris  and  Vincent^ 
discuss  the  confounding  effects  of  selective  factors  in  interpreting 
observed  differences  between  a trained  sample  of  "volunteers'*  and  an 
untrained  sample  of  "nonvolunteers.*1 

In  this  control  group,  37  were  Training  Period  1 applicants  and 
37  were  Training  Period  2 applicants , for  a total  of  74.  Hie  applicants 
who  were  chosen  for  the  study  most  nearly  matched  the  experimental  group 
participants  in  terms  of  age*  education*  and  Intel ligence.  One  of  the 
74  control  participants  was  female. 

Instruments 

A structured  interview  (Appendix  A)  was  developed  by  the  junior 
author  and  was  used  to  measure  the  amount  and  hind  of  social,  political* 
financial*  and  religious  activity  in  which  dll< of  the  subjects  engaged. 
Political  and  social  activities  were  measured  by  responses  to  tyJestions 
about  voting*  campaigning  in  behal^f  of  a candidate*  and  participation  in 
civic  and  social  organizations.  Religious  activity  was  measured  by  the 
level  of  church  attendance  and  participation  in  church  functions . 
Financial  activity  was  investigated  by  responses  to  questions  about 
current  employment  status*  living"  accommodations*  transportation*  charge, 
accounts*  savings,  accounts*  and  charitable  contributions.  Reading 
habits  — numbers  and  kinds  of  newspapers*  magazines,  and  books  —were 
al  o investigated  in  the  interview. 

Whereas  117  subjects  within  an  80-mile  radius  of  Oak  Ridge  were 
contacted  and  interviewed  in  person*  the  31  subjects  outside  this  area 
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were  mailed  a questionnaire  (Appendix  A),  which  was  based  on  the 
structured  interview.  Along  with  the  junior  author  who  conducted  the 

I 

majority  of  the  personal  int exviews , eight  members  of  the  TAT  staff  also 
served  as  interviewers. 

The  Dean  Alienation  Scale^  was  administered  under  the  title  of  a 
Public  Opinion  Questionnaire  (Appendix  B)  and  was  used  to  obtain  an 
indication  of  an  individual’s  feelings  about  his  place  in  society.  For 
those  subjects  *cont acted  and  interviewed  personally,  administration  of 
the  alienation  scale  followed  the  interview;  the  alienation  scale  was 
not  sent  to  those  subjects  who  had  to  be  contacted  by  mail. 

The  alienation  scale,  and  thus  the  questionnaire,  consists  of  24 
items  based  upon  the  Likert  format  and  is  designed  to  yield  four 
alienation  scores:  scores  for  each  of  the  three  major  components  or 

subscales  of  alienation  — powerlessness,  norm less ness,  and  social 
isolation  — and  a total  alienation  score  that  was  derived  from  the  scores 
on  the  three  sub scales.* 


♦Although  the  theme  of  alienation  — of  estrangement,  outcastness, 
and  loss  — has  been  played  throughout  human  history  and  life,  the 
meanings  of  alienation  fluctuate  with  each  writer.  Dean^  sees  the  con- 
cept of  alienation  as  having  three  major  components: 

1.  Isolation  is  defined  by  Seeman?  as  a feeling  of  separation  from 
the  group  or  from  its  standards;  it  involves  the  assignment  of  "low 
reward  value  to  goals  or  beliefs  that  are  typically  highly  valued  in  the 
given  society." 

2 . Nomlesanesa  is  defined  by  Seeman^  as  a conflict  of  norms;  it 
involves  "high  expectancy  that  socially  unapproved  behaviors  are  re- 

, quired  to  achieve  given  goals *" 

3.  ‘BowerleBartess  is  defined  by  Kris  and  Leites®  as  a feeling  that 
one  possesses  little  "understanding  or  influence  over  the  wants  upon 
which  their  life  and  happiness  is  known  to  depend*" 
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EXAMINATION  OF  DATA 


Analysis  of  Responses 

Data  were  collected  from  114  of  the  148  subjects  of  the  study. 
Personal  interviews  were  conducted  with  95  subjects*  which  represents 
81%  of  the  117  personal  interviews  scheduled.  The  questionnaires  that 
were  mailed  were  completed  by  19  of  the  51  subjects  * which  represents  a 
response  rate  of  61%.  Since  information  was  not  obtained  from  all  pairs 
of  the  matched  samples,  the  following,  final  sample  mix  occurred: 


Graduates 

Control  Group 

Training 

Period  1 

30 

31 

Training 

Period  2 

22 

SI 

52 

62 

Although  both  samples  were  reduced  in  size  from  the  original  of  74  each, 

examination  of  Table  1 reveals  that  the  two  groups  were  still  very 

> _ 

similar  in  terms  of  age,  intelligence*  and  education. 

The  comparability  of  the  data  obtained  with  the  structured  inter- 
view and  with  the  mailed  questionnaire  was  also  studied-  The  results 
revealed  that  17.7%  of  the  graduate  and  15.4%  of  the  control  data  were 
obtained  from  the  mailed  questionnaires.  A check  of  response  rates 
to  all  the  individual  items  did  not  reveal  any  important  differences  in 
the  results  obtained  with  the  two  data- gathering  techniques*  either 

I 

between  or  within  groups.  Therefore  the  data  obtained  with  the*  structured 

interview  and  the  data  obtained  with  the  mailed  questionnaire  were 

* 

combined  for  all  subsequent  analyses. 
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Table  1*  Arithmetic  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of 
Matching  Variables  for  Control  and  Graduate 
Samples . 


Matching  Variable 


Graduates 


Controls 


X 

at+ 

X 

ft 
a 1 1 

Age 

Training 

Period 

1 

24.18 

5.56 

24.62 

8.05 

Training 

Period 

2 

22.42 

3*67 

22.34 

3.54 

Combined 

23.37 

4.85 

23.48 

6.32 

tt+ 

Intelligence 

Training 

Period 

1 

104.67 

9.28 

103 .00 

8.29 

Training 

Ppriod 

2 

106.46 

15.38 

106.24 

12. S6 

Combined 

105.56 

12.78 

* 104.62 

10.94 

Education,  Grade  Level 

Training 

Period 

1 

11.93 

1.32 

11.93 

0.55 

Training 

Period 

2 

12.25 

0*72 

12.41 

0*83 

Contained 

# 12.08 

1*07 

12.17 

0.74 

— 

g The  mean,  X, 

is 

the  sum  of  the  scores  divided  by  the  number  of 

cases  * 


ft. 


The  standard  deviation,  a,  is  the  unit  used  to  express  the 
difference  between  two  specified  score  values;  c is  equal  to  the  squareg 
root  of  the  mean  of  the  squared  deviation  from  the  distributions  mean* 
++i"nie  G (general  leaming^bility)  subscore  of  the  General 
Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATE) , ^ * 10  which  was  administered  by  the  state 
employment  security  office,  was  used  for  this  variable. 


Structured  Interview  and  Mailed  Questionnaire  Responses 
Social  and  Political  Activities 

Substantial  differences  were  observed  between  the  graduate  and 

control  samples  in  mentaership  in,  and  work  for,  various  social,  business, 

/ 

and  political  organizations.  Table  2 summarizes  the* data  collected  on 
social  and  pplitical  activities. 

r 

Membership  in  secular, organizations  was  greater  among  the  graduates 

I 

£67.3%)  thin  among  the  controls  (41.9%).  Qualitative  differences  were 
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found  to  exist  in  terms  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  two  groups 
joined  various  types  of  organizations ; of  the  graduates  (67*3%)  and 
controls  (41 >9%)  who  reported  affiliation  with  one  or  more  secular 
organizations: 

* (1)  57.2%  of  the  graduates*  as  opposed  to  26*5%  of  the  controls* 

were  menders  of  a union  or  professional  group; 

(2)  the  control  group  had  a higher  percentage  of  membership  (58.8% 
control  membership  vs.  23.8%  graduate  membership)  in  social  and  recre- 
ational organizations; 

(3)  the  graduates  had  a higher  percentage  of  membership  (19.0%)  in 
community  action  and  civil  rights  groups  than  the  controls  (14. 7%) « 


Table  2«  Summary  of  Political  and 

Social  Activity. 

Critical 

Graduates  Controls 

Ratiot 

% 

% 

Secular  Organization  Membership 

— 

h 

A " 

One  organization 

46.1 

27*4 

J- 

-*U  " 

Two  or  more  organizations 

21.2 

14.5 

Total  * 

67  .3 

41.9 

2.71** 

Eligible  Voters  who  Voted  in  hast 

Election 

88.4 

54*6 

3*09** 

Political  Party  Worker 

9.6 

12*9 

0*55 

Political  Party  Monetary  Contributor* 

15.3 

4*8 

1.90* 

Public  Meeting  Attendees  Within  the 

Last  Year 

32.6 

19.4 

. 1.63* 

r 

The  critical  ratio  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  difference  between 
the  sample  means  by  its  standard  error  (CR  = H 

* Significant  at  the.  a *'0.10  level  for  a two-tail  test* 
♦♦Significant  at  the  o ■ 0.001  level  for  a two-tail  test* 

In  terms  of  political  activity*  the  most  outstanding  difference 

between,  the  .two  groups  was  in  their  voting  behavior*  Of  those  subjects 
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who  were  eligible  to  vote  in  the  election  most  recent  to  the  time  during 
which  the  data  were  collected  (the  1968  presidential  election) , 88. 4 £ of 
the  graduates  voted,  in  contrast  to  54.6%  of  the  controls.  Greater  politi- 
cal activity  was  also  reported  among  the  graduates  in  terms  of  attendance 
at  public  meetings  and  contribution  of  money  to  political  parties. 

Financial  Activities 

Table  3 summarizes  the  data  collected  on  the  financial  activities  of 
the  subjects.  The  reported  figures  generally  indicate  a higher  level  of 
spending  and  financial  independence  among  the  graduates.  Greater  percen- 
tages of  graduates  had  savings  accounts,  charge  accounts,  and  credit  cards 
than  their  counterparts  in  the  control  group;  this  higher  level  of  spending 
was  probably  a result  of  the  higher  wages  commanded  by  the  graduates.  The 
average  yearly  incomes  reported  in  Table  5 show  the  financial  advantage 
enjoyed  by  the  graduates;  these  figures  may  be  biased  because  (1)  informa- 
tion about  average  yearly  income  was  sought  only  from  the  95  subjects 

-w 

personally  interviewed,  and  (2)  a substantial  number  (41%)  of  the  95 
subjects  refused  to  provide  income  information.  It  is  likely  that  the 

I- 

actual  (unbiased)  yearly  income  for  each  group  would  be  lower  than  ’'die 
Table  3 income  figures,*  since  it  is  probable  that  those  subjects  who 
refused  to  supply  income  information  were  making  ‘low  salaries. 

The  slightly  higher  employment  rate  among  the  controls  was  a 
function  of  a small  percentage  (4.8%)  of  control  subjects  who  reported 
part-time  employment.  A substantial  difference  in  the  quality  of  work 
performed  by  the  two  groups  emerged  from  the  results  of  a content 
analysis  on  the  job  titles  reported  by  the  subjects.  The  modal  category 

* Kirby  and  Castagna*  reported  a pre-TAT  income  of  $2,287  and  a post- 
TAT  income  of  $5*716. 
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of  work  for  the  graduates  was  in  the  machining  trades,  whereas  the 
u^ual  work  performed  by  the  controls  was  that  of  general  laborer* 


Table 

3.  Summary  of  Financial 

Activity  . 

Statistical 

Graduates 

Controls 

Tests 

(N  = 2C) 

(N  s 30) 

Average  Yearly  In Core, 

f 

Median  $7,340 

$5,780 

— 

Employed 

+ 

4.8 

Part-time,  % 

0.0 

Full -time,  % 

86.4 

83.9 

+ + 

z = 0.35 

Total 

86/4 

88.7 

Housing  Accommodations 

Own  home*  % 
Rent , % 

44.3 

18.8 

27.9 

34*4 

y}  = 3,39t++ 

Live  with  parents , % 

26*9 

37*7 

Own  Automobile,  % 

94.2 

8,  A 

z = 1.29 

Savings  Account,  % 

65.4 

64.5 

z = 0*10 

Charge  Account,  % 

71.1 

62.9 

i-0 .93 

Credit  Card,  % 

38.5 

29*0 

z ~ 1.06 

Contributed  Money  to  a 

Charity,  % 79  *£ 

£. 11 

64.5 

z = 1*68* 

nThis  information  was  requested  onlv  in  the  intervi'w. 

.The  z function  equals  critical  .ratio*  which  is  obtained  by  ^ 
dividing  the  difference  between  the  sample  means  by  its  standard  error* 

’I'**  In  this  study,  chi  square  (x2)  was  generally  used  to  avaluate 
whether  a relationship  existed  between  groups  (e.g.*  graduate -control) 
and  some  other  multi -category  variable  (e.g.,  type  of  housing  accomrao- 
dations) . 12 

♦Significant  at- the  a = 0,10  level  for  a two-tail  test* 

More  graduates  gave  money  to  charitable  causes.  Finally,  the  type 
of  housing  accommodations  reflected  the  greater  economic  independence 
of  the  graduates:  the  highest  (44,2%)  percentage  figure  for  the  graduates 

was  for  purchasing  their  own  homes,  where  j the  highest  percentage  figure 
for  the  controls  (37,1%)  vras  fo*  living  with  their  parents  or  in-laws. 
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Religious  Activities 

A summary  of  religious  activities  is  presented  in  Table  4.  A higher 
percentage  of  graduates  than  of  controls  both  attended  church  and 
actually  worked  for  the  church. 


Table  4,  Summary  of  Religious  Activity. 


Graduates 

% 

Controls 

% 

Critical 

Ratio-** 

Church  Attendance 

- 

Once  or  twice  per  month 

19.2 

11.1 

Th~ee  or  four  times  per  month 

48,8 

58.9 

Total 

68.0 

SO.Q 

1 .86* 

Attend  Church  and  Work  for  the  Church 

61.8. 

52.0 

0.92 

f 

The  critical  ratio  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  difference  between 
the  sample  means  by  its  standard  error  £CR  = D/oD).re^*  ^ 

*Significant  at  the  a = 0.10  level  for  a two-tail  test. 

Reading  Habits 

A summary  of  the  amount  and  type  of  reading  done  by  the  two  groups 

appears  as  Table  S.  In  each  of  the  three  reading  material  categories, 

«> 

the  graduate  percentages  were  higher  than  the  control  percentages. 
Furthermore*  the  graduates  reported  a greater  amount  of  reading  activity 
within  two  of  the  reading  categories.  Specifically*  61.5%  of  the 
graduates,  as  opposed  to  45,21  of  the  controls*  read  two  or  more  news- 
papers regularly.  Similarly*  61.5%  of  the  graduates*  as  opposed  to  58.7% 
of  the  controls*  read  two  or  more  magazines  regularly. 

In  comparison  to  the  controls*  graduates  had  a higher  r^ewSpaper 
reading  rate  which  was  proportional  to  their  rate  of  reading  small* 
local  papers.  That  is,  in  addition  to  reading  the  prominent  area  nev*^  - 
papers  with  large  circulations*  p larger  percentage  of  the  graduates  than 
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the  controls  (46.7%  vs.  40. 4%,  respectively)  read  the  small  daily  and 
weekly  publications,  which  feature  ne^  primarily  of  local  interest. 


Table  5.  Summary  of  Reading  Activity. 

Reading  Material 

Graduates 

% 

Controls 

% 

x2+ 

Regularly  Read  Newspapers,  Including 
House  and  Trade  Papers 

0 papers 

5.8 

8.0 

3.02 

1 paper 

32.7 

46.3 

2 or  more  papers 

61-5 

45.2 

Regularly  Read  Magazines 

0 magazines 

21.2 

38.7 

6.33* 

1 magazine 

27.3 

22.6* 

2 or  more  magazines 

61.5 

38.7 

Read  a Book(s)  in  the  Past  6 Months 

0 books 

44.2 

51.6 

1.94 

1 or  2 books 

23.1 

12.9 

3 or  more  books 

32.7 

35.5 

V is  used  to  evaluate  whether  a relationship  existed  between 
groups  and  some  other  multi- category  variable.^ 

*Significant  at  the  ot  - 0.05  level.  * 

The  nigher  graduate  magazine  reading  rate  correspond with  more 

13 

reading  devoted  to  trade -related  literature  such  as  American  Machinist t 

14  is 

Machine  Design,  and  Materials  Evaluation.  Or  those  subjects  who 
read  any  magazines  at  all,  30.7%  of  the  graduates  and  10.5%  of  the  con- 
trols read  sc:*e  trade-related  literature.  ® 


Alienation  Scale  Results 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  computed  on  the  distributions  of 

i h 

the  four  alienation  scores  on  the  Dean  Alienation  Sc«le  are  presented  in 
Table  6.  The  scoring  method  is  such  that  higher  scores  represent  greater 
amounts  of  alienation.  Hie  control  group  was  characterized  by  a higher 
level  of  alienation  than  the  graduate  sample  ..i  all  four  scales.  However, 
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the  difference  between  the  means  was  statistically  significant  on  only 


two  of  the  scales 

— power less ness 

and  total  alienation. 

Table  0.  Alienation  Scores 

for  Graduate  and  Control  Samples  - 

Scale 

Graduates 

Controls 

t test+ 

4 

■■ 

(N  = 44) 

(N  = 51) 

Isolation  x 

15.02 

15 ,66 

0.70 

«■■■ 

a 

c 

4.67 

4.15 

Power  less  ness  x" 

13.55 

16.51 

2 ,74** 

a 

r 

5.47 

4.96 

Norm  less  ness  x 

9.27 

10. 59 

1.67 

o 

3.82 

m 

3.78 

Total  Alienation 

X 

37.70 

42. 7S 

2.26* 

" ?5" 

0 

11.12 

10.71 

^ * 

' The  t test  is  used  for  evaluating  the  difference  between  two 

means  obtained  from  independent  samples  .9 

♦Significant  bt,  the  a - 0.05  for  a two-tail  'test*. 

♦♦Significant  at  the  a = 0.01  for  a two-tail  test. 

■ 
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DISCUSSION 

v 

A number  of  methodological  issues  must  be  considered'  at  this  time 
to  clarify  the  reported  findings*  First*  since  a cross  sectional 
experimental  design  was  employed  to  validate  the  training  and  since 
pretests  were  not  administered,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
change  in  any  of  the  dimensions  examined  was  associated  with  training. 

Discussion  of  the  results  in  terms  of  the  magnitude  of  change  was 
not  attempted  since  the  status  af  the  personal  lives  and  the  feelings  of 
the  two  groups. prior  to  application  for*  and/or  acceptance  into*  TAT 
were  not  known. 

Second*  in  order  to  relate  the  differences  between  the  groups  to  the 
training  experience,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  two  samples  were 
equivalent  in  terms  of  the  dependent  variables  when  they  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Program.  Only  by  making  this  assumption  is  it  reasonable 
to  suggest  or  imply  that  thei  training  was  responsible  for  the  differences 
observed.  Careful  matching  of  the  two  groups  was  performed  in  order  to 
make  this  assumption  of  equivalence  tenable*  but  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  equating  the  groups  in  terms  of  matching  variables 
failed  to  make  them  similar  in  terms  of  pretraining  criterion  scores. 

The  composition  of  the  two  groups  must  also  be  considered  in  inter- 
preting the  results.  Although  approximately  one-half  of  the  statistical 
comparisons  vrere  significant*  it  is  probable  that  the  effects  were 
attenuated  to  some  extent  by  the  higher  proportion  of  blacks  in  the 
graduate  sample  (21.2$)  than  in  the  control  sample  (8.2%).  It 
was  impossible  to  matdi  the  two  samples  in  terms  of  race  because  this 
information  was  available  only  for  the  graduates  of  the  Program*  The 
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application  forms  completed  by  the  control  subjects  did  not  require 
indication  of  race;  however,  the  race  of  the  control  subjects  personally 
interviewed  was  identified  by  the  interviewer*  Thus  the  racial  balance 
of  the  two  groups  could  not  be  determined  until  the  study  was  being 
finalized.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  equally  qualified  members  of 
the  black  and  white  races  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  opportunities  and 
advantages  in  this  country.  Consequently,  the  training  effects  observed 
in  th^  present  study  are  likely  to  be  more  modest  estimates  of  the 

impact  of  training  than  those  to  be  expected  had  comparable  proportions 

/ 

"■  r 

of  blacks  and  whites  been  represented  in  the  graduate  and  control  groups. 

Finally,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  trainees  studied  the  generality 
of  the  findings  of  th  is  study  in  relation  to  training  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  may  be  somewhat  restricted.  Table  1 showed  the  rather 
high  educational  and  intellectual  level  of  the  trainees  in  the  present 
study.  Although  additional  testing  has  shown  that  many  of  the  trainees 
do  not  function  as  high  school  graduates  and.  >n  some  cases,  function  at 
a level  more  typical  of  elementary  school  graduates,  the  groups  observed 
in  this  study  do  not  seem  typical  of  enrol lees  in  many  of  the  manpower 
training  programs  * 

Given  the  above  reservations,  a few  summary  remarks  are  in  order 

I- 

concerning  the  validity  of  the  TAT  Program  in  creating  a beneficial 
impact  on  the  personal  lives  of  the  trainees.  When  viewed  as  a whole, 
the  results  obtained  strongly  suggest  that,  as  - graip,  the  graduates  are 
leading  more  active,  meaningful,  and  satisfying  Jiv^s  than  their  counter- 
parts in  the  control  group.  In  comparison  to  the  controls,  the  graduates: 

(1)  displayed  a higher  level  of  participation  <jnd  involvement  in 
the  activities  of  mature  citizens  in  the  mainstream  of  American  life; 
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(2)  appeared  more  interested  and  active  in  their  community*  a 
finding  reflected  in  their  higher  reading  rates  of  local  newspapers, 
higher  membership  in  secular  organizations,  and  a higher  voting  percen- 
tage in  recent  elections; 

(3)  participated  more  in  work* related  activities  that  were  career 
oriented*  as  indicated  by  their  higher  level  of  membership  in  unions 
and  professional  organizations  and  by  their  more  regular  attention  to 
technical  and  trade -related  literature; 

(4)  experienced  less  alienation,  especially  in  the  realm  of 
power  less ness; 

(5)  had  higher  income  levels  and  were  employed  more  often  in  skilled 
industrial  jobs. 

In  terms  of  all  these  dimensions  it  is  possible  to  observe  a marked 
group  difference,  which  plainly  favors  the  graduates  and  which  appears  to 
stem  from  their  exposure  to  the  TAT  manpower  training  program. 

Again,  attributing  the  observed  differences  in  the  personal  lives 
between  the  two  groups  to  the  training  is  not  entirely  justified  given 
the  limitations  of  the  experimental  design  employed  in  the  present  study. 
However,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  pattern  of 
results  indicates  that  the  training  program  was  in  fact  responsible  for 
the  differences  in  the  two  groups,  TTiis  interpretation  or  conclusion 
seems  warranted  because  ^he  differences  appear  to  contain  a certain  logic, 
i.e.,  the  differences  were  closely  related  to  the  stated  objectives  and 
the  content  of  the  curriculum  of  the  training  program.  For  example, 
the  difference  between  the  groups  in  terms  of  alienation  was  attributable 
to  the  powerlessness  dimension,  which  is  the  most  likely  effect  of 
training  on  alienation  in  that  providing  trainees  with  a marketable 
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skill  would  seem  to  improve  their  feelings  concerning  the  amount  of 
control  they  possess  over  their  own  destiny. 

Furthermore,  the  differences  in  the  economic  sphere  of  activity 
appear  reasonable  when  one  cPnsiders  the  better  jobs  and  higher  pay 
among  the  graduates.  Tl^jresults  do  seem  plausible  since  many  of  the 
reported  differences  in  the  consuming  or  spending  habits  are' linked  to 
the  well -documented  difference  in  incomes. 

It  is  not  unexpected  that  the  graduates  reported  a greater  amount 
of  reading  than  the  controls.  All  the  graduates  were  exposed  to  formal 
training  in  reading  and  vocabulary  development  in  their  training.  The 
changes  in  reading  skill  demonstrated  by  trainees  on  pre-  and  post -tests 
administered  at  the  Project  have  been  as  great  as  three  grade  levels  in 
some  cases.  Therefore,  a higher  level  of  reading  activity  seems  to 
flow  naturally  from  the  content  of  the  training  received. 

While  attention  generally  has  been  focused  upon  economic  and 
financial  criteria  to  assess  the  impact  of  manpower  training  programs, 
the  most  striking  results  obtained  in  this  study  were  within  the  realm 
of  the  values  and  activities  that  comprise  the  personal  lives  of  the 
graduates.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a higher  proportion  of  statis- 
tically reliable  differences  were  observed  in  non-economic  areas.  The 
results  suggest  that  researchers  may  have  been  overlooking  the  most 
dramatic  effects  of  training  programs  for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed 
\nd  that  perhaps  some  modifications  ought  to  be  attempted  in  the  nature 
of  the  criteria  selected  to  validate  training. 

The  methodology  for  conducting  research  that  is  not  subject  to  the 
limitation  of  the  present  cross  sectional  study  has  been  outlined 

h 
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carefully  in  other  sources.  * Although  somewhat  tentative,  the 
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results  of  this  study  could  serve  as  a point  of  departure  for  researchers 
with  the  interest  and  resources  for  conducting  one  of  these  more  methodo- 
logically sophisticated  studies  on  the  effects  of  manpower  training. 

That  is,  the  variables  identified  and  instruments  developed  in  this 
cross  sectional  investigation  might  well  be  used  as  a longitudinal  study 
of  training  effects  that  could  potentially  provide  a more  definitive 
picture  of  the  impact  of  manpower  training. 

JEL:lk 
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11 . Do  you  have  charge  accounts  at  any  stares?  Yes No 

■ 

a.  If  ves,  with  which  stores  clo  you  have  these  accounts? 


12.  Do  you  have  any  credit  cards?  (For  example,  Bank Ameri card, 
Carte  Blanche,  oil  company,  etc.)  Yes No 

a.  If  yes,  which  ones  do  you  have? 


15.  Have  you  contributed  to  any  charities  within  the  last  six -to* 
twelve  months?  (For  example.  Red  Cross,  Communit'-  Chest, 
Salvation  Armv,  etc.)  Yes No 

a.  If  yes,  to  which  charities  have  you  contrib  -ju.  


IV . Folitical^Activi  ty 

"Now  I’d  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions  about  your  political '■ 
activities  »ir 

* 

14.  Were  you  eligible  to  vote  in  the  lost  election  (local,  state, 

of  national)?  Yes No 

a*  If  yes,  did  you  vote?  Yes No 

15.  During  recent  election  :aiapaigns,  have  you  ever  worked  for  a 

party  or  candidate?  or  example « have  you,  ever  driven  people 
to  the  polls,  passed  out  leaflets,  telephoned  people  about 
voting,  etc.)  Yes No 

l£r  Have  you  ever  contributed  money  to  a political  party  or  candi- 
date? Yes  No 


<i*  If  yes,  what  type  of  election  was  involved?  (For  example, 
city,  county,  state,  national  etc.)  


17.  Do  you  like  to  discuss  politics  with  friends  and  acquaintances? 
Yes  No 
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Structured  Interview 


Name Date 

Int erviewer 


I.  General  Information 


"Before  we  get  into  the  major  part  of  this  interview,  I would  like 
to  get  some  background  information  about  you." 


1,  What  is  your  age  to  you*  nearest  birthday? ; 

* 

2 , a,  With  the  exception  of  temporary  absences  for  school,  military, 

etc,,  how  long  have  you  lived  at  your  present  address? 

b*  With  the  exception  of  temporary  absences,  how  long  have  you 
lived  in  the  city  (town,  village,  etc.)  where  you  presently 
r es  id  e? 

3,  Are  you  currently  employed?  Yes  * No 

jjifc  * 

a*  If  yes,  (1)  what  is  your  current  job  title?  (Note:  make 

sure  that  you  understand  the  type. of  work  per- 
formed by  the  interviewee*) 


I 


i 


(2)  is  your  job  full  time  or  part  time? 

(3)  how  long  h^ve  you  worked  for  your  present 

employe  r? . 


b*  if  no,  whtcr  was  tho  last  time  you  had  a full  time  jcbV 


11.  Reading  Habits 

"Now  ITd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  your  reading  habits," 

4 

4.  Do  you  read  any  newspapers  regularly?  Yes  No 

& 

a * If  yes,  which  on&s  do  you  read?  fNStje:  if  you  are  not 

familiar  with  the  news  paper  (s)  named  the  interviewee,  find 
out  what  type  of  paper  it  is;  e.g.,  house  organ*  trade  paper* 
etc,) 
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5,  Do  you  road  any  magazines  regularly?  Yes No 

a.  If  yes,  which  one?  do  you  read?  (Note:  Again if  you  are 

not  famiiiar  with  any  magazine  named,  find  out  what  type  of 
publication  it  is.)  

6.  Have  you  read  any  books  in  the  last  six  months?  Yes No 

a . tf  yes,  (1)  approximately  how  many  books  have  you  read  during 

this  period? 

(2)  what  types  of  bodks  ^ ere  they? 

(a)  fiction 

(b)  non-fiction 

(c)  poetry 


Financial  Affairs 

"Now  I\d  like  to  ask  you  a few  brief  questions  about  your  financial 
affairs.”  (Note:  If  the  interviewee  strongly  objects  to  pro- 

viding this  information,  skip  this  section  and  go  on  to  l>art  IV.) 

7.  Do  you  own  or  rent  your  home?  Own Rent^ 

a.  If  you  neither  own  nor  rent  your  home,  are  you  currently 
living  with  relatives?  Yes^ No 

8.  Do  you  own,  or  are  you  now  paying  for  one  or  more  automobiles? 

Yps No 


a.  If  yes,  how  many  cars  do  you  have? 

b.  If  no,  what  type  of  transportation  do  you  use  to  get  to 

wo  rk? 

9i  Do  you  have  a savings  account?  Yes  No 

, B r i-F 

a*  If  yes,  how  Jong  have  you  had  it?J 

10.  a.  Do  you  own  any  life  insurance?  Yes No 

(l)  If  yes,  is  this  a group  plan  or  a personal  plan  you  pur 
chased  yourself?  Group Personal 

b.  Do  you  own  any  health  insurance?  Yes No^ 

(1)  If  yes,  what  kind?  (Check  all  those  which  apply.) 

disability  income hospitalization major 

medical sickness  and  accident  other  (please 

specify)  

(2)  If  you  have  health  insurance,  is  this  a group  plan  or 

a personal  plan  you  purchased  yourself?  Group_ 

Personal 
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11.  Do  you  have  charge  accounts  at  any  stores?  Yes  No 

m ■ 

a.  If  ves , with  which  stores  do  you  have  these  accounts? 


12.  Do  you  have  any  credit  cards?  (For  example,  BankAmericaxd , 
Carte  Blanche,  oil  company,  etc.)  Yes No ^ 

a.  If  yes,  which  ones  do  you  have? 


13.  Have  you  contributed  to  any  charities  wjlthin  the  last  six  ^to 
twelve  months?  (For  example.  Red  Cross,  Community  Chest, 
Salvation  Armv,  etc.)  Yes No 

a.  If  yes,  to  vdiich  charities  have  you  contrib'  


IV,  Political  ^ Activity 

"Now  I’d  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions  about  your  political  '* 
activities 

14.  Were  you  eligible  to  vote  in  the  last  election  (local,  state, 

or  national)?  Yes No 

a.  If  yes,  did  you  vote?  Yes No 

* 

15.  ftiring  recent  election  Campaigns,  have  you  ever  worked  for  a 

party  or  candidate?  or  example,  have  yot^  ever  driven  people 
to  the  polls,  passed  out  leaflets,  telephoned  people  about 
voting,  etc.)  Yes No 

1^  Have  you  ever  contributed  money  to  a political  party  or  candi- 
date? Yes  No 


a*  If  yes,  what  type  of  election  was  involved?  (For  example, 
city,  county,  state,  national  .etc*)  


17.  Do  you  like  to  discuss  politics  with  friends  and  acquaintances? 
Yes  NO 


*■ 

& 
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a.  If  yes,  in  what  political  issues  are  you  most  interested? 


« 

. + 

j 1 p % 

18.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  public  meetings  of  your  local  govern- 
ment? (For  example,  have  you  ever  attended  any  meetings  of 
your  city  council,  board  of  education,  etc.?  Yes JJo___ 

“ lT 

a.  If  yes,  which  meetings  did  you  attend? 


b.  When  did  you  go  to  these  meetings?  That  is,  what  issue  or 
controversy  prompted  you  to  attend? 

p 

h 

* * 

F O'  


19.  Do  you  belonr  to  any  political  pdrtifes  or  clubs?  (For  example. 
Republican,  ’.  wng  Democrats , CORE,  Socialist,  etc.)  Yes 
No 

a.  If  yes,  to  which  parties  or  clubs  do  you  belong? - 


—5^ 

m j 

Religious  Activity 

■ I 

"I'd  like 'to  change  course  now  and  ask  you  a question  or  two  about 
your  religious  activities." 

20.  Do  you  attend  church  (or  synagogue)  regularly?  Yes No 

a.  If  yes,  on  the  average  how  many  times  do  you  go  to  church 

each  month? 

b.  If  yes,  have  you  done  any  type  of  work  for  your  church? 

(For.  example, ’soliciting  new  members,  donating  your  services 
or  car  for  church  functions;  teach  Sunday  school,  etc.) 

Yes No 

(1)  If  yes  was  the  answer  to  202>>  what  sort  of  work  did  you 
do? 
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c.  If  yes,  are  you  an  office  holder  (Deacon,  Deaconess; -etc.), 
or  are  you  on  any  committees  of  your  church?  Yes No 

(X)  If  yes  was  the  answer  to'  2(ta,  in  what  office  or  on  what 
committee  do  you  serve?  ; 


y I . Social  Activities 

r 

"Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  three  quick  questions  about  your  family 
and  friends."  (Note:  Help  the  interviewee  make  his  estimates.) 

r 4 

21.  How  many  close  friends  would  you  say  you  had?  By  close  friend  * 
£ mean  someone  with  whom  you  would  discuss  personal  problems. 

y 


22.  About  how  often  each  year  do  you  have  friends  or  relatives  over 

to  your  home? 

23.  How  many  times  a year  do  you  visit  friends  or  relatives  at  their 
homes?" 


VII.  Organizations 

"In  conclusion  could  you  give  me  some  information  about  the  organi- 
zations to  which  you  belong,  (Use  special  data  sheet  to  record 
interviewee's  answers.) 

£ 

24.  To  what  organizations  do  you  presently  belong?  This  would 
include  such  organizations  as  clubs,  lodges,  civic  organizations, 
PTA,  etc . 

■a 

25.  What  percentage  of  the  meetings  of, each  of  these  organizations 
did  you  attend  last  year? 

26.  Are  you  now,  or  have  you  ever  been,  a m ntber  of  a committee  or 
office  holder  in  each  of  these  organizations?  If  so,  please 
indicate  the  office  you  held  cr  the  committee  on  which  you 
served. 
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Column  1 . Column  2 Column  3 


o ; 

Organizations  -of  which 
1 am  now  a member 

% of  meetings  attended 
for  each  organization  , 

Positions  held  or 
committees  served  on 

Sample:  PTA. 

40% 

- 

1 

\ 

* 

L 

m J 

1 

■? 

— ■». 

- 

' 

•V 
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Mailed  Questioimtire 


Name  ^ . Date 


I.  General  Information 

1.  What  is  your  age  to  your  nearest  birthday? 

2*  a « With  the  exception  of  temporary-  absence?  for  schools  mi lit  ary.*  - 
etc.,  how  long  have  you  ^ivecij  atyour  present  address?  " 

x 

i 

b.  With  the  exception  of  temporary  absences,  how  long  have  you 
lived  in  the  city  (town,  village,  etc.)  where  you  presently 
reside? 

3 .  Are  you  currently  asiployed?  Yes No 

a*  If  employed,  (1)  what  is  your  current  job  title? 


■ v - 

(2)  is  your  job  full  time  qr  part  time? 

■W 

(3)  how  long  have  you  worked  for  your  present 

employer? 

b*  If  unemployed,  when  was  the  last  time  you  had  a full  time 
job? 

II.  Reading  Habits 

4.  Do  you  read  any  newspapers  regularly?  Yes No 

■ 

a.  If  yes.  Which  ones  do  yOu  read? 


5.  Do  you  read  any  magazines  regularly?  Yes No 

a.  If  yes,  which  ones  do  you  read? 


\ 


6«  Have  you  read  any  books  in  the  last  six  months?  Yes No 

a,  If  yes,  (1)  approximately  how  many  books  have  you  read  during 

this  period? 
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(2)  what  types  of  books  were  they? 

fiction  

non*fiction 

poetry 

III,  Financial  Affairs 

7.  Do  you  own  or  rent  your  home?  Own Rent 

a.  If  you  neither  own  nor  rent  your  home,  are  you  currently 
living  with  relatives?  Yes No 

6.  Do  you  own,  or  are  you  now  paying  for,  one  or  more  automobiles? 
Yes No . 

a,  If  yes,  how  many  cars  do  you  have? 

,If  no,  what  type  of  transportation  do  you  use  to  get  to  work? 


9.  Do  you  have  a savings  account?  Yes No 

a,  If  yes,  how  long  have  you  had  it? 

10,  a.  Do  you  own  any  life  insurance?  Yes' No 

Cl)  If  yes,  is  this  a group  plan  or  a personal  plan  you 
purchased  yourself?  Group Personal 

* 

fc.  Do  you  own  any  health  insurance?  Yes No 

Cl)  If  yes,  what  kind?  Check  all  those  which  apply. 

disability  income hospitalization  major  - 

' medical sickness  and  accident  other  (please 

specify) 

(2)  If  you  have  health  insurance,  is  this  a group  plan  or  a 

personal  plan  you  purchased  yourself?  Group 

Personal 

11,  Do  you  have  diarge  accounts  at  any  stores?.  Yes No 

o 

r 

cl , if  yes,  v'ith  which  stores  do  you  have  these  accounts? 


12,  Do  you  have  any  credit  cards?  (For  example,  BankAmericard, 
Carte  Blanche,  oil  company,  etc.)  Yes  No 

i 

a.  If  yes,  which  ones  do  you  have? 
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13,  Have  you  contributed  to  any  charities  within  the  last  six  to 
twelve  months?  (For  example.  Red  Cross,-  Community  Chest, 
Salvation  Army,  etc.)  Yes Wo 

a . If  yes,  to  which  charities  have  yqu  contributed? 


IV.  Political  Activity 

14.  were  you  eligible  to  vote  in  the  last  election  (local,  state, 
or  national)?  Yes No 

a . If  yes,  did  you  vote?  Yes  Wo 


15.  During  recent  election  campaigns,  have  you  ever  worked  for  a 
party  or  candidate?  (For  example,  have  you  ever  driven  people 
to  the  polls , passed* out  leaflets,  telephoned  people  about 
voting,  etc/)  Yes No 

a.  If  yes,  what  sort  of  work  have  you  done?  , 


16.  Have  you  ever  contributed  money  to  a political  party  or 
candidate?  Yes Wo 

I 

a.  If  yes,  what  type  of  election  was  involved?  (For  example, 
city,  county,  state,  national,  etc.) 


17.  Do  you  like  to  discuss  politics  with  friends  and  acquaintances? 
Yes Wo 

a,'  If  yes,  in  what  political  issues  are  you  most  interested? 


H 

18.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  public  meetings  of  your  local  govern- 
ment?  (For  example,  have  you  ever  attended  any  meetings  of  your 
city  council,  board  of  education,  etc.?)  Y.es No 

a If  yes,  which  meeting  did  you  attend? 
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Q 


VI. 


ERIC 


b.  When  did  you  go  to  these  meetings?  That  is,  what  issue  or 
controversy  prompted  you  to  attend? : 

75 


19.  Do  you  belong  to  any  political  parties  or  clubs?  {For  example. 
Republican,  Young  Democrats,  CORE,  Socialist » etc.)  Yes 
No 

^ 

a.  If  yes,  to  which  parties  or  clubs  do  you  belong?  ‘ 


Religious  Activity 

20** Dc  you  attend  church  {or  synagogue)  regularly?  Yes No 

a.  If  yes,  on  the  average  how  many  times  do  you  go  to  church 
each  month?_j 

i>.  If  yes,  have  yt  u done  any  type  of  work  for  your  ^urch? 

(For  example,  soliciting  new  members,  donating  your  services 
or  <?ar  for  church  functions,  teach  Sundays  school,  etc.) 

Yes_ No 

(1)  If  yes  was  the  answer  to  20Z>,  what  sort  of  work  did  you 
do? 


e.  If  yes,  are  you  ah  office  holder  {Deacon,  Deaconess,  etc.) 
or  are  you  on  any  committees  of  your  church?  Yes No 

{1)  If  yes  was  the  answer  to  20c,  in  what  office  or  on  what 
committee  do  you  serve? 


Social  Activities 

i 

21.  How  many  close  friends  would  you  say  you  have?  By  close  ft  lend 
I mean  someone  with  whom  you  would  discuss  personal  problems. 


22.  About  how  often  each  year  do  you  have  friends  or  relatives  over 
to  your  home? 
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23 . How  many  times  a year  do  you  visit  friends  or  relatives  at  their 

homes?  

VII.  Organizations 

24.  To  what  organizations  do  you  presently  belong?  This  would 
include  such  organizations  as  clubs,  lodges,  civic  organizations, 
PTA,  etc.  List  these  on  the  following -page  in  Column  1. 


25.  What  percentage  of  the  meetings  of  each  of  these  organizations 
dri  you  attend  last  year?  List  these  in  Column  2 on  the 
following  page. 
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Column  1 Column  2 


Organizations  of  which 
1 am  now  a member 

% of  meetings  attended 
for  each  organization 

■*  L ! 

Sampler  PTA 

40% 

■v  - m 

1- 

- 

| H 

f 

- 

I 
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Public  Opinion  Questionnaire 


Below  are  some  statements  regarding  public  issues,  with  which  some 
people  agree  and  other  disagree,  r- lease  give  us  your  own  opinion  about 
these  items,  i . e . , ’ vfoether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  items  as  they 
stand. 

Pleas®  check  in  the  appropriate  blank  as  follows: 

A (Strongly  Agree) 
a (Agree) 

U (Uncertain) 
d (Disagree) 

4 D (Strongly  Disagree) 


1.  Sometimes  I feel  all  alone  in  the  world < 


A a 

U 

d 

D 

2.  I worry,  about  the  future  facing  today's  children. 

A %/ U _ 

V 

_d  _ 

D 

4 

3.  I don't  get  invited  out  by  friends  as  often 

A a 

as  I'd  really  like. 
U d D 

4.  The  end  often  justifies  the  means. 

A a 

0 

d 

D 

S.  Most  people  today  seldom  feel  lonely. 

A a 

u _ 

d 

_D 

6.  Sometimes  I have  the  feeling  that  other  people  are 

A a U 

using 

d 

me  i 
D 

7 . 


People's  ideas  change  so  much  that  I wonder  if  we'll  ever  have 
anything  to  depend  on. 

A a U d D 


8.  Real  friends  are  as  easy  as  ever  to  find. 

A a U - d D 


9. 


It  is  frightening  to  be  responsible  for  the  development  of  a little 
child. 

A a U d D 


10. 


Everything  is  relative,  and  there  just  aren’t  any  definite  rulss 
to  live  by.  - - 

A a U d D 


One  can.  always  find  friends  if  he  shows  himself  friendly. 

A a U d D 
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12.  I often  wonder  what  the  weaning  of  life  really  is. 

A a U d ‘ D 

«.  ■ 

13.  There  is  little  or  nothing  I can  do  towards  preventing  a 
major  "shooting"  war. 

A a U d D 

Cm 

14.  The  world  in*which  we  live  is  basically  a.  friendly  place. 

A . a U d D 

h 

15.  There  are  so  many  decisions  that  have  to  be  .made  today  that 
sometimes  I could  just  "blow  up." 

A a-  U d D 

16.  The  only  thing  one  can  be  sure  of  today  is  that  he  can  be 
sure  of  nothing. 

A a U d p 

17.  There  are  few  dependable  ties  between  people  any  more. 

A a U d D 

18.  There  is  little  chance  for  promotion  on  the  job  unless  a man 
gets  a break. 

A a U d D 


19.  With  so  many  religions  abroad/  one  doesn't  really  know  which 

to  believe.-  V " — r — 

A a U d D . 


20.  We're  so  regimented  today^that  there's  not  much  room  for 
choice  even  in  personal  matters . 

A a U d D 

21.  We  are  Just  so  many  cogs  in  the  machinery  of  life*  v 

_A  a U _d  D 

22.  People  are  just  naturally  friendly  and  helpful. 

A a U d D 


23.  The  future  looks  very  dismal. 


a 


U 


24.  I don't  get  to  visit  friends  as  often  as- I'd  really  like. 

* a U d D, 
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FOREWORD  ■ 

This  study  is  the  result  of  the  cooperation  and  assistauce  of  many  indivi- 
* " 

duals  and  organizations.  Most  who  were  contacted  gave  freely  of  their 

r-  ■ * 

* jr 

time  and  resources.  The  cooperatiou  iu  the  study  was  more  or  less  ex* 

pectedt  and  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  was  gratifying.  The  cooperation  of  the 

* 

region's  school  personnel,  students*  industrialists  * officials  and  residents 

■tfi  " ■“  ’ v" 

■ 

is  appreciated*  The  information  and  encouragement  furnished  by  the  Alabama 
State  Board  of  .Education,  Department  of  Vocational  Education  was  invaluable* 
The  willingness  of  agencies  and,  organizations  outside  the  region  to  furnish 
results  of  specific  research  was  most  helpful  in  guiding  the  study.  The 
professional  associations  involved  with  edm^on  generally  and  vocational 
education  specifically  were  most  helpful  in  supplying  requested  information 

I 

and  in  suggesting  other  sources  of  information*  Appreciation  for  all  this 

■f 

n 

assistance,  and  more > is  herewith  expressed. 

The  desire  of  the  people  of  this  region  to  Improve  the  quality  of  vocational 

■■l 

h1 

education  has  been  expressed  in  many  ways  many  times  during  the  life  of 
this  study*  This  desire,  properly  nourished  and  guided,  can  assure  vocational 
education  worthy  of  this  region. 
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This  studyis  concerned  with  learning  the 

strengths  and  weaknesses  of  vocational  education 

& 

in  the  Muscle  Shoala  Region,  and  formulating 

r 

recommendations  in  overcoming  needs  discovered 

by  the  study*  Part  I of  this  report  supplies 
■ , ’ - 

essential  background  information  of  the  demography 

1 J ■ 

and, the  economy  of  the  region*  Fart  n explores 
the.  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  vocational 


iv 


education  in  Hie  region.  Part  HI  contains 

« + 4 

recommendations  for  utilizing  tile  strengths 
and  overcoming  the  weaknesses*  Part  IV  charts 

■-4» 

the  phases  for  implementation  of  the  recommend” 
ations* 

The  findings  of  this  study  reveal  that: 

' 4 =■ 

(1)  There  are  many  weaknesses  in 
vocational  education  in  the  Muscle  Shoals 

* 4 

i Region.  However,  with  proper  planning, 

coordination  and  timing,  these  weaknesses 
can  be  overcome. 

(2)  There  are  also  many  strengths  in 

h 

vocational  education  in  the  region.  These 



strengths  offer  a firm  foundation  upon 

" h"  " 

which  can  be  erected  vocational  educat- 
ion offerings  to  meet  the  present  needs 
of  this  region  and  which  will  assure 
continued  development  of  the  region. 

i 

As  a result  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  this  study*  recommendations 

1 ■ 

concern  these  areas: 

; - V 


4 


V 


(1)  Facilities 


(2)  Curriculum1 

(3)  Policy 


(4)  Public  Information  and  Relations 


The  phasing  for  implementation  of  the  recommendations  is: 

Phase  I - Recommended  Immediate  Implementation 


1.  Expansion  as  recommended  in  Part  HI,  of  the 

presently  functioning  temporal?  Vocational  Education- 

* 

? al  Study  Committee. 

■ 

2.  Continue  the  study  of  vocational  educational  needs  t 

V n. 

of  the  region. 

i - 

3.  Define  a Philosophy  of  Vocational  Education  for  the 
Muscle  Shoals  Region. 

4.  Formulate  a plan  to  determine  vocational  levels  and 
define  the  method  by  which  recognition  of  theSelevels 
can  be  utilised  to  improve  vocational  education  in  the 
region. 

9.  Study  and  plan  a Regional.  Vocational  Fair. 

fa  ■* 

6.  Continue,  and  expand  downward  at  least  one  grade, 

■ i* 

the  student  visits  to  pest  secondary  vocational  faoilities . 

7.  study  methods  to  provide  transportation  for  students 
desiring  to  attend  Russellville  Area  Vocational 


School 


vi 


8*  Devise  a plan,  to  secure  temporary  vocational 
educational  facilities  for  wy  icm  Franklin  and 
western  Lauderdale  Counties. 

9.  Study  Conservation  curriculum  needs. 

Phase  n - Recommended  Short  Range  implementation 
1. Secure  . temporary  vocational  facilities  fpr  western 

m I 

"-Franklin  and  western  Lauderdale  Counties. 

K 

* 

2.  Secure  temporary  facilities  to  relieve  crowding  in 
existing  shops  and  classrooms. 

j 

3.  Implement  methods  to  provide. transportation  to  i 

I 

. _ L 

Russellville  Area  Vocational  School. 

i 

4.  Initiate  curriculum  changes  needed  to  teach  Conservation 
courses. 

5.  Continue  and  expand  downward  to  grade  9,  the 
student  visits  to  post-secondary  vocational  facilities. 

6.  Initiate  the  recognition  and  rewarding  of  vocational  j 

1 

■L 

- I 

levels. 

■i 

7.  Conduct  a Regional  Vocational  Fair  for  public  school 

students, 

i Lh 

I- 

St 

t f 


I 


8.  . Continue  the  activities  of  the  temporary  Vocational 

Education  Study  Committee  and  study  the  formation  of 
a permanent  Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational 
Education  for  the  Muscle  Shoals  Region. 

9.  Initiate  an  active  continuing  public  information 
program. 

10.  Secure  reporting  by  the  U»  S.  Department  of  Labor 

of  Employment  and  Bantings  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  Region. 

11.  Study  the  possibility  of  benefits  to  be  gained  through 
schools  sharing  facilities^  staffs  and  students. 

12.  Study  and  design  curriculum  to  combat  the  drop-out 
problem* 

13.  Study  and  define  methods  to  cope  with  discipline 


problem  students. 

14.  ' Study  and  design  a program  to  provide  short-term 

r ^ ^ 

intensive  job  training. 

15.  Promote  the  inclusion  of  counseling  courses  in  the  " 
curriculum  of  Florence  State  University. 

16.  Define  the  proper  approach  to  securing  guidance  counsel-1 


lug  and  social  case  worker  counseling  for  all  grade 


levels  in  all  schools 


17.  Secure  change  in  the  licensing  requirement  policy 
of  theAlabama  State  Board  of  Cosmetology. 

18.  Study  methods  and  make  recommendations  for  expansion 
of,  and  at  least  partial  funding  thereof,  night 
vocational  course  offerings  on  the  ppst>  secondary  level. 

19.  Conduct  a comprehensive  study  of  the  tax  base  of 

j 

the  region*  and  make  recommendations  to  correct 
inequalities  and  weaknesses. 

Phase  m - Recommended  Long  Range  Implementation 

1.  Implement  the  curriculum  changes  needed  to  over* 
come  the  drop~out  problem. 

2.  Implement  the  recommendations  resulting  from  the 
Phase  n study  of  the  discipline  problem  students. 

r- 

3.  Assure  the  availability  of  counseling  courses  leading 

i T 

to  a graduate  degree  in  counselingat  Florence  State 

* > 

University. 

4.  Continue,  and  utilize  as  needed,  the  programs  for 
short-term  Intensive  job  training. 

5.  E&tablish  a permanent  Vocational  Educational  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Muscle  Shoals  Region*  if  the 
Phase  n study  of  this  matter  indicates  this  as  a need. 


6. 


Study  the  advisability*  implications  and  make-up 
of  a duly  established  Muscle  Shoals  Regional 

I 

Vocational  Educational  Board » and  make  recomme  Relations. 
7.  Continue  and  expand  the  Regional  Vocational  Fair 
effort  and  promote  this  effort  to  other  regions* 
eeeking  to  establish  a state- wide  competition* 

* 8*  Promote  the  sharing  of  facilities*  staffs  and  students 
if  the  Phase  H study  finds  this  as  a need. 

9*  Implement  the  recommendations  resulting  from  the 

findings  of  the  Phase  H study  of  approaches  to  securing 
guidance  counseling  and  social  case  work  Counseling  for 
all  schools  at  all  grade  levels* 

10*  Implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Phase  n 

-■F& 

study  of  post-secondary  night  vocational  course  offerings* 
XX.  Implement  the,  re  commendations  resulting  from  the 

Phase  H study  of  the  tax  base  of  the  region. 

% 

Phase  IV  - Recommended  Further  Study 

□ 

1.  An  intensive  study  of  the  best  method  6f  securing  a.. 

Quality  Vocational  Education  System  for  the  Muscle 
Shoals  Region  should  produce  a Master  Plan  for  such 
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a system  with  recommendations  for  implementation* 

Areas  to  consider  include t 

A.  Formation  of  a Regional  Vocational  Technical 
School  ? 

B.  Formation  of  Vocational  - Technical  Schools 
for  each  county? 

C.  Establishment  of  residential  facilities  for 
vocational  technical  education? 

Establishment  of  comprehenseive  high  schools  ? 

* 

E.  Consolidation  of  soma,  or  fill*  school  systems* 

>■ 

efforts  in  vocational-te chnical  education  ? 

F.  Innovative  methods  for  securing  funding  and 
local  support? 

G.  Format*  on  of  a Muscle  Shoals  Regional  Vocational 

* 

Board  to  administer  programs  ? 

H«  A combination  of  these  approaches  ? 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Muscle  Shoals  Council  of  Local  Governments  was  incorporated  on 
June  21,  1967*  under  the  provisions  of  Section  230 » Chapter  10,  1940  Code 

■ t 

of  Alabama.  It  is  a non-profit  corporation  formed  to  study  and  promote 
matters  of  interest  and  concern  of  two  or  more  of  the  member  jurisdictions. 
Members  are:  Colbert » Franklin  and  Lauderdale  Counties,  and  the  municip- 
alities of  Sheffield,  Tuscumbia,  Muscle  Shoals,  Leighton,  Phil  Campbell,  and 
Florence.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Council  is  composed  of  the  chief 
‘elected  official  a of  each  of  the  member  jurisdictions.  Members  elect  from 
among  themselves  the  Chairman  and  vice  Chairman.  Financial  support  of 

_ p 

the  Council  is  afforded  by  a 25^  per  capita  assessment  of  the  member  jurisdict- 
ions, a 701  (g)  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Planning  Grant, 
and  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  Section  302  support.  Completed  plann- 

"n.  _ _^l- 

ing  activities  of  this  Council  include:  Population  and  Economy,  Colbert  and 

i 

Lauderdale  Counties*  Land  Use  Analysis,  Regional  Base  Mapping,  and  Com- 
prehensive Water  and  Sewer  Plan.  Current  planning  includes:  Neighborhood 
Analysis,  Thoroughfare  Plan,  Public  Improvements,  Land  Development, 

Public  Facilities?  Sub  Division  Standards  and  Zoning.  Future  planning  will 

O 

Include:  Public  In^rovementsiBudgeting,  Major  Transportation  Study, 

Major  Recreation  Plana  Reorganisation  Study  for  three  major  municipalities 

\ 

\ 

h 
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(Sheffield*  Tuscumbia  and  Muscle  Shoals) , Data  Collection  and  Control 
Center  Study s and  the  continuing  Study  of  Housing*  to  enumerate  only  a 
few.  ^ 

In  order  to  enhance  the  social  and  economioplamiing  and  development  in 
the  region*  the  Council  sought  and  secured  an  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
designation  as  a Local  Development  District.  Operations  were  begun  July  1, 
1965,  with  a two-fold  work  program  for  the  first  year:  1 - Determination  of 
Vocational  Education  Needs  of  the  Region  and  Proposals;  and  2 - Determination 

* T „ 

of  Needs  of  the  Region  and  Design  of  Programs  for  Total  Resource  Develop- 
ment, This  report  will  deal  with  the  findings  of  the  Vocational  Edn  cation 
study. 

The  study  was  commissioned  by  the  Council  because  of  its  concern  with,  the 

L 

high  drop-out  rate  in  the  region’s  schools  and  because  of  the  shortage  of 
local  vocational-technically  trained  manpower.  The  tremendous  scientific 

h 

r 

and  technological  advances  of  the  past  two  decades  have  created  a demand  for 

a vocationally  trained  work  force.  These  advances  have  out-distanced  the 

* 

capabilities  of  the  vocational  education  system*  not  only  ity  this  region,  but 

4 T 

" " J- 

nationally.  The  economy  of  this  area  has  improved  somewhat  in  recent 

I 

a 

years*  and  is  expected  to  continue  in  this  direction*  The  shortage  of  voc- 

* 

■ J» 

Cl 

ationally  trained  persons  to  fill  industrial  jobs  can  become  acute  as  development 
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continues.  This  shortage  hampers  area  officials  in  their  efforts  to  induce 
'Industry  to  locate  in  the  region.  Unless)  and  until,  additional  business 

r 

and  Industry  are  secured)  the  region  will  not  attain  its  potential  in 

development.  The  natural  resources  necessary  for  development  (i.e, , 

*r 

■ft* 

moderate  climate)  adequate  rainfall,  abundance  of  good  quality  ground 
and  surface  water,  availability  of  natural  gas,  dependable  supply  of  low 
cost  electricity,  availability  of  timber  and  various  minerals,  and  favorable 
location  for  highway  and  waterway  tranportation)  are  present  in  the  region, 
but  the  failure  to  fully  develop  our  human  resources  i&  impeding  progress. 
Knowing  this  to  be  true,  the  Council  assumed  for  itself  the  task  of  determining 

KJ 

the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  vocational  education  in  the  region;  the 
formulation  of  recomznendations  on  measures  to  overcome  the  weaknesses) 
and  the  promotion  and  implementation  of  corrective  measures. 

a 

In  order  to  intelligently  discuss  the  very  broad  subject  of  vocational 
education,  it  is  necessary  to  relate  to  a number  of  other  subjects.  It  is 
necessary  to  discuss  population  - the  number  and  characteristics  of  the 
present  and  future  inhabitants  of  the  region,  it  is  necessary  to  know  about 
the  projected  manpower  needs  of  the  region.  For  these  reasons  a brief 
analysis  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  Area  la  submitted  as  a preliminary  to  the 
vocational  education  discussion.  From  this  information,  we  are  able  to 
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to  learn  a great  deal  about  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  region* 

This  report  is  divided  into  four  major  parts*  The  first  part  permits  the 

i 

reader  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  Region;  a necessary 
factor  in  understanding  needs  and  problems  of  vocational  education*  The 
second  part  identifies  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  vocational  education 
in  the  region*  The  third  part  contains  recommendations  for  utilization  of 
the  strengths  and  for  overcoming  the  weaknesses  defined  in  Part  n*  The 
fourth  part  contains  the  schedule  for  implementation  of  the  recommendations* 

The  sources  of  data  used  in  this  study  are  many  and  varied*  All  of  tbp  prior* 
present,  and  future  studies  and  planning  of  the  Council  have  a direct  re- 

l ■= 

lationship  to  vocational  education  in  this  planning  region*  Knowledge  gained 

from  the  completed  and  current  studies  was  used  as  background  data  in  this 

study.  Visits  to  all  the  vocational  schools  and  most  of  the  other  schools  of 

* 

the  region  yielded  valuable  information*  Interviews  with  persons  in  industry, 
business,  the  professions,  and  service  trades  supplied  much  of  the  substantive 
data*  The  financial  statements  of  each  school  system  revealed  total  expend- 
itures for  the  current  year*  The  1968-69,  1969-71  Educational  Appropriations 
(Act  No*  91)  and  other  individual  appropriations  measures  passed  during  the 

■h 

I 

1969  Special  Sessions  of  the  Alabama  Legislature  disclosed  die  availability 
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of  funds  for  education*  Refer  to  table  * page  81  * Meetings  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Study  Committee  provided  a wealth  of  information 
and  idehs*  A partial  listing  of  materials  used  in  this  study  include: 

Comprehensive  Manpower  Plan*  Fiscal  1970,  State  of  Alabama 

Alabama  State  Plan  For  The  Administration  of  Vocational 

* 

Education  Under  The  Vocational  Amendments  of  1963*  Alabama  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education 

American  Vocational  Journals  * American  Vocational  Association, 

Inc. 


The  Status  of  Secondary  Vocational  Education  in  Appalachia- 
Research  Report  No.  10,  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

l 

Industrial  Location  Research  Studies*  Research  Report  no,  4- 
Appala chian  Regional  Commission 

Manpower*  tj.  S*  Department  of  Labor 

*P 

New  Directory  in  Vocatiggal  Education,  U.  S*  Department  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare 

H * 

Manpower  Requests  in  Occupations  for  Which  Vocational  E ducat- 

/ 

ion  Prepares  Workers,  U*  3*  Department  of  Labor 

/ — 

Confidential  Repp^t,  Manpower  Needs,  Alabama  State  Depart- 


ment of  Education 


1 / 

Lachia 


The  Appalachian  Journal*  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 


/ 


/ 


i 

i 


u 
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Manpower  Education  in  the  North  Carolina  Appalachian  Regional, 
Hammer-  Greene-Siler  Associates 

Comprehensive  Statewide  Planning  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Instructors  and  North  Carolina  Committee  for  the  Blind 

SCORE  2nd  Annual  Report,  School  Counselor  Task  Force, 

J- 

Huntsville,  Alabama 


The  methodology  used  in  this  report  is  largely  analytical.  The  Intent  has 
been  to  gather  the  facts  and  analyze  same,  in  order  to  present  aj  concise  picture 
of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  vocational  education  in  the  planning  region 

i 

and  from  this  data  make  recommendations  which,  when  implemented,  can  > 
overcome  the  deficiencies* 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS  OF  Til  j'SCLE  SHOALS  AREA 

It  is  recognized  that  both  population  characteristics  and  changed  therein  ' 
significantly  affect  the  need  for  various  public  and  private  services.  There- 
fore* this  section  of  the  report  analyses:  (1)  general  growth  trends  (C, 
components  ni  population  change  (3)  the  composition  of  the  population  and 

4 v 

(4)  the  ft'  ure  population. 

r H 

GENERAL  GROWTH  TRENDS 

The  Muscle  SI  cals  Region  has  witnessed  & steadily  increasing  population  over 
the  past  6$  years.  In  only  one  decade  did  it  fail  to  show  a significant  gain} 
that  decade  being  the  twenties  which  produced  an  0. 8 percent  decline  due  to 
the  out  migration  cf  population  from  Colbert  County  which  was  scarcely  off-.set 
by  Lauderdale  County's  meager  4. 0 percent  gain.  Table  1 and  Chart  i Ulus- 
t rate* these  total  population  relationships  within  the  Muscle  Shoals  Region  and 
compare  the  trends  with  that  of  Alabama  as  a wh<f 

% 

COMPONENTS  OF  POPULATION  CHANGE 
Population  change  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  Area  has  been  affected  by  numerous 
occurances  throughout  its  history.  In  1916  the  Federal  Government  selected 
Muscle  Shoals  as  the  site  for  construction  of  two  nitrate  plants  and  a steam- 
electric  generating  station.  Construction  of  a dam*  as  part  of  a navigation 
flood  control  and  power  development  plan  for  the  area  was  authorised  In  1918. 
The  two  occurances  resulted  in  the  boom  in  population  from  1900  to  1920. 
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The  out-migration  from  the  area  during  the  period  from  1920  to  1930  resulted 
from  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Government  to  bait  all  wartime  construction 
projects  at  Muscle  S'. oats  following  the  end  of  World  War  1.  Construction 
workers  were  forced  to  leave  the  area  to  seek  employment,  thus  the  reduct- 
ion in  population  began. 

hi  1033i  a combination  of  billw  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  were  passed  into  law.  TVA  quickly  become  the  primary 
employer  and  principle  generator  of  economic  growth  in  the  region. 

With  TVA  and  the  expansion  of  the  economy*  the  population  out-migration 

pattern  quickly  reversed  with  new  families  pouring  into  the  area.  The  1940 

1 1 

* 

Census  of  Population  reflected  the  significant  uptrend  as  Colbert  County’s 
growth  rate  sprang  to  14.2  percent  and  Lauderdale  County's  rate  inc^aoed 

■.  i-* 

to  12.4  percent*  ^ 

9 

World  War  II  created  a new  industry  for  the  Shoals  Area  - Aluminum.  Reynolds 

I 

* 

has  since  grown  tremendously  as  the  market  expanded.  Consumption  of  alum- 

inum  and  aluminum  alloys  by  the  transportation  and  construction  industries 

■»  ■ 

attracted  consumers  to  the  reduction  facilities  in  order  to  lower  transport- 
ation costs. 

Mi 

The  multiplier  effect  ingrowth  rates  showed  its  affect  in  increasing  jobs  in 
service*  trade*  finance*  utilities  and  government  as  factory  jobs  increased, 
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and  resulted  In  accelerated  rates  of  growth  In  population  for  the  region 
during  the  next  two  decades. 

Du?  mainly  i0  the  effective  utilization  of  her  many  natural  resources  and 
especially  the  development  along  the  Tennessee  River*  The  Muscle  Shoals 
Region  ejqaerienced  an  increase  of  more  than  120  percent  in  population  in 

less  than  70  years. 

r* 

COMPOST  flON  OF  THE  POPULATION 

For  a more  basic  understanding  of  how  population  effects  the  need  for  facilities 

I 

and  services*  it  is  necessary  to  take  a closer  look  at  the  detailed  character- 
istics of  the  population  in  order  to  ascertain  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 

1 

Muscle  Shoals  Region  make-up.  These  characteristics  determine  such 
things  as  employment*  composition  of  the  labor  force , school  enrollment  and 
consumption  patterns*  all  of  which  help  to  determine  vocational  education  de- 
mands and  needs  within  the  region, 

V 

I 

Tables  2 and  3 depict  population  trends  as  regards  birth  rates  and  mortality 
rates.  Chart  2 illustrates  age  group  trends  for  the  last  two  decades*  These 
tables  and  the  chart  show  a general  trend  of  both  sexes  toward  a alight  decrease 
in  the  population  of  children  and  a corresponding  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  older  residents,  much  like  the  U.  S.  as  a whole.  Improvements  in  the  field 
of  medicine  and  aged  care  centers,  along  with  better  diets*  have  resulted 
in  a longer  life  span.  Added  to  a dinMshsi  tendency  to  out-migrate  i.. 
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on  the  part  of  the  older  citizens,  there  has  been  an  effect  on  the  total  pop- 

P 

illation  composition  of  the  Shoals  Region.  Significant  reductions  in  the 
proportions  of  yming  adults  has  resulted  principally  from  out-migration 
to  seek  greater  economic  opportunities.  The  decline  in  the  number  of 
children  by  planned  parenthood  and  young  adult  out-migration  has  aided  in 
establ ishtog  this  trend  towards  an  older  population  for  the  region* 


In  studying  vocational  education  needs  for  the  present  and  in  the  future  * It 

a-  _ ¥ 

is  essential  that  we  first  consider  the.  population  growth  trends  in  order  to 
develop  a basis  from  which  to  consider  future  educational  demands.  There 
are  three  basic  methods  of  population  projection  in  current  use.  Chart  3 re- 
flects each  of  these  methods. 

Method  II*  based  on  the  "Cobart  - Survival11  technique*  provides  the  trend 

!|ji 

felt  to  be  most  useful.  It  was  therefore  accepted  for  our  future  assumptions. 

Total  population  for  Colbert  County  is  expected  to  continue  increasing  above 
the  1960  Census  level  at  a slightly  increased-  rate.  In  1970  an  lncrea^  of 
17. 8 percent  over  I960  isexpecfed , giving  a projected  total  of  6. *762  and 
reaching  64, 602  In  i960  - an  increase  of  18. 8 percent  over  1970.  This  will 
represent  an  addition  over  the  projection  period  of  18*096  persons  - an  increase 
of  38. 9 percent  over  I960.  This  figure  is  a probable  and  is  quite  substantial* 
however,  it  can  be  considerably  Higher  if  the  Muscle  Shoals  Area  can  create 


THE  FUTURE  POPULATION 
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the  necessary  new  jobs  to  reverse  the  out-migration  trend  experienced 
during  the  previous  decade  and  keep  the  young  well-trained  productive 

4m 

workers  at  home. 

Lauderdale  County's  population  is  presently  following  a slightly  different 
trend.  The  total  population  of  the  County  is  expected  to  climb  to  70, 838  - 
up  15. 0 percent  by  1970,  and  reach  80,898  by  1930  - up  14.2  percent  over 
1970, 

Tables  4 and  5 , and  Chart  4,  illustrate  current  and  future  population  for 
Colbert  and  Lauderdale  Counties. 

Proportionate  increases  and  sizable  numerical  gains  are  expected  to  occur  in 
all  three  counties  within  the  young  productive  age  group.  For  Colbert  County* 
this  climb  should  be  from  26, 9 percent  to  28.  5 percent*  reflecting  a net 
increase  of  5,901  persons,  Lauderdale  County^  net  gain  of  0*  550  in  the  same 
group  represents  an  increase  from  28.1  percent  in  1970*  to  29,6  percent  of 
the  total  in  1980.  Detailed  information  is  lot  yet  available  for  Franklin 
County,  but  that  County  is  expected  to  also  experience  gains. 

The  established  productive  group  in  both  Colbert  and  Lauderdale  Counties  will 
increase  at  decreasing  rates  during  the  20  year  period  as  Colbert  County  adds 
3*994  persons  to  this  group  and  Lauderdale  County  adds  3, 936  persons.  The 
last  of  the  groups  - retired,  while  being  smaller  numerically  in  both  Counties 
is  expected  to  gain  significantly  during  the  forecast  period.  The  retired 
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group  in  Colbert  County  should  rise  from  7.4  percent  to  10. 9 percent  with 
a net  gain  of  3, 652  persons.  With  Lauderdale  County  * adding  3, 815  per- 
sons in  the  same  group*  the  proportionate  size  grows  from  7. 3 percent 
in  I960  to  10. 2 percent  in  1980.  The  two  primary  reasons  for  the  dynamic 
change  expected  in  the  65  and  over  age  group  are:  (1)  increased  life  expect- 
any>  and  (2)  the  relative  effect  of  out-migration  in  the  younger*  highly  . 
mobile  age  groups. 

A 

Although  information  on  Franklin  County  is  extremely  limited*  the  following 
basic  data  on  population  indicates  that  the  picture  in  the  third  county  com- 
prising the  Muscle  Shoals  Begion  is  quite  similar  to  Colbert  and  Lauderdale 
Counties. 

The  total  population  of  Franklin  County  in  1960  was  21,988.  This  represents 
a decrease  of  14. 5 percent  from  1950.  The  population  of  Alabama  increased 
almost  7 percent  during  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  farm  population  of  Franklin  County  decreased  by  5, 162  or  41. 4 percent 
during  the  period  from  1950-1960;  in  the  state,  the  change  was  48  percent* 
The  urban  population  of  the  county  increased  by  616,  or  1 percent  over  the 


1950  figure  * while  the  rural  non-farm  population  increased  by  829,  or  11. 5 
percent. 

The  total  decline  in  population  for  the  county  during  the  period  1940^1960  was 


5*564  or  20. 1 percent. 
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The  percentage  of  non-white  population  in  the  county  remained  almost 
constant  at  approximately  5, 5 percent  from  1950  to  1960.  In  1959* 
there  were  5,641  families  in  Franklin  County*  which  gives  an  average 

h 

of  almost  3. 8 people  per  family. 

The  population  density  of  the  rural  areas  in  Franklin  County  is  24  people 

9 

per  square  mile,  Franklin  County1  s future  population  is  illustrated  by 
Chart  5 on  the  following  page. 

P 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  FUTURE  TRENDS 

Muscle  Shoals  citizens  are  at  a crucial  point  in  planning  for  the  changes 
in  demand  which  will  surely  accompany  the  changing  face  of  the  population. 
The  communities  in  the  region  must  prepare  to  meet  the  changing  demands  _ 

i > 

leased  on  die  projection  that  total  population  of  the  Shoals  Area  is  expected  to 
increase  by  approximately  26,000  persons  between  1960  and  I960,  thus 
creating  an  absolute  need  for  increased  public  services*  public  facilities  and 


/ 


housing. 
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TABLE  1 


POPULATION  TRENDS  FOR 

COLBERT  AND  LAUDERDALE  COUNTIES  AND  ALABAMA 

1900-1960 


% 


Colbert  County 

1 

Lauderdale  County 

Muscle  Shoals  Area 

Alabama 

1900 

22,341 

26,559 

43,900 

1,828,69 7 

1910 

24,802 

30,936 

55,738 

2,138,093 

percent  change 

11.0 

16.5 

14.0 

18.9 

1920 

31,997 

39,556 

71,553 

1,348,174 

percent  change 

29,0 

27.9 

28.4 

9.8 

1930 

29,860 

41,130 

70,990 

2,646^48 

percent  change 

’6.7 

4.0 

P 

•0.8 

12.7 

1940 

34,093  „ _ 

48,230 

80,323 

2,832,981 

percent  change 

J4.2 

12.4 

13.1 

7.1 

1950 

39,561 

54,179 

93,740 

3,081,743 

percent  change 

16.0 

17.2 

16.7 

8.1 

1960 

46,506 

61,622 

108,128 

3,286,740 

percent  change 

17.8 

13.7 

15.3 

6.7 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population  1900—1960. 
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TABLE  2 

hh 

LIVE  BIRTHS  AND  LIVE  BIRTH  RATES  BY  RACE 
(Rata  per  1,000  Population) 


1950 

Rate 

1900 

Rate 

Number 

Total 

White  Non-White 

Number 

Totd 

White  Non-White 

Colbert  County 

1,072 

27.0 

25.5 

32.8 

1,066 

22.8 

21.8 

27.2 

Lauderdale  County 

1,442 

26.1 

35.6 

32.2 

t,4S  7 

24.1 

23.4 

29.0 

Alabama 

02,566 

26.9 

23.6 

33.4 

80,955 

24.7 

22.2 

30.6 

United  States 

3,631,512 

24.1 

23.0 

33.3 

4,257,650 

23.7 

22.7 

32.1 

1965 

Rate 

1966 

Rate 

Number 

Total 

White  Non-White 

Number 

Zfetal 

White  Non- White 

Colbert  County 

1,023 

20.4 

19.6 

23.9 

943 

18.5 

17.3 

23.7 

Lauderdale  County 

1,390 

21. t 

20.1 

29.9 

1,242 

18.8 

17.8 

26.2 

Alabama 

70,589 

20.3 

18.1 

25.5 

66,455 

18.9 

17.2 

23.1 

United  States 

3,760,358 

19.4 

18.3 

27.6 

3,629,000* 

18.5* 

-Jb 

^Provisional  By  place  of  occurrence. 

i 

°Not  available. 


Source:  Alabama  Department  of  Health,  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  Montgomery,  Alabama; 
V.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  ike  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  UJS. 
1967,  Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office , 1967. 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATES  BY  RACE 
(Rato  par  1,000  Population) 


1950 

Rato 

1960 

Rato 

-Number 

Total 

White  Non-White 

Number 

Total 

white 

' otyWhiU 

Colbert  County 

323 

8.1 

6,8 

13.3 

375 

8.0 

6.3 

15.1 

Lauderdale  County 

432 

7.9 

7.4 

11.7 

460 

7.4 

6.8 

12.2 

Alabama 

26,733 

8.1 

7.4 

11.4 

30,304 

9.3 

8.3 

11.5 

fr 

United  States 

1,452,454 

9.  c 

9.5 

11.2 

1,711,982 

9.5 

9.5 

10.1 

1965 

Rato 

- 

1966 

Rato 

- 

Number 

Total 

White  Non-White 

Nun&er 

Total 

Whit*  Non-White 

Colbert  County 

421 

8.4 

7.9 

10.5 

423 

8.3 

7.9 

to.i 

Lauderdale  County 

523 

8.0 

7.7 

10.5 

515 

7.8 

7.0 

t4.4 

Alabama 

32,520 

9.3 

8.6 

11.1 

33,008 

9.4 

8.7 

11.0 

United  States 

1,828,136 

9.4 

9.4 

9.6 

1, 869,900* 

9.5* 

_b 

_b 

a Provisional  By  place  of  occurence. 

... 

^Not  available. 

. 

Source.A  labama  Department  of  Health,  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  Montgomery,  Alabama; 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  1 96  7,  Washington,  D.C : Government  Printing  Office,  1 96  7. 
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TABLE  4 

h 

PAST  AND  FUTURE  POPULATION  BV'  AQE  GROUPS 
ACCORDING  TO  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SIMILARITIES. 

COLBERT  COUNTY 


GBEIQflfY 

Pre-School  ( under  5) 

School  (5-14) 

Young  Produ  tive  ( 1 5— 34) 
Established  Productive  (35—64) 
Retired  (65  and  over) 

Total 


1980 

1 

Number 

Percent 

Distribution 

Number 

5,403 

11,6 

6,097 

10,42a 

22,4 

11,679 

12,514 

26,9 

15,094 

14,793 

31,7 

17,005 

3,379 

7.4 

4,999 

46,506 

100,0 

54,762 

1980 


Percent 

Kstrifmtlon 

Percent 
Number  Distributii 

11,1 

7,029 

10,9 

21,3 

13,351 

20,7 

27,6 

19,415 

29,5 

31,1 

19,777 

29,0 

9,9 

7,030 

10,9 

100,0 

64,602 

100,0 

Source:  U.S,  Census  of  Population,  l$6Q-Prcjections  by  Rust  Engineering  Company,  Urban  and  Regional 
farming  Department, 


TABLE  5. 

PAST  AND  FUTURE  POPULATION  BY  AGE  GROUPS 
ACCORDING  TO  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SIMILARITIES, 

LAUDERDALE  COUNTY 


1900  1970  . 1980' 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Cettgory 

Number  Distribution 

*r  Distribution 

Number  Distribution 

Pre-School  ( under  5 ) 

7,260 

ll,9 

7,993 

11,1 

9>951 

10,9 

School  (5-14) 

13,196 

21,4 

14,974 

21,1 

16  j 70 

20,5 

Young  Productive  ( 15—34) 
Established  Productive  (35—64) 

17,340 

29,1 

19,933 

29,2 

23,990 

29,6 

19,369 

31A 

22,074 

31,2 

23,305 

29,9 

Retired  ( 65  and  over) 

4,467 

7,3 

5,964 

9,4 

^ 9,222 

10,2 

Total 

l 

61,622 

100,0 

70,939 

100,0 

90,999 

100,0 

Source  U.S.  Census  of  Papulation,  1960-^ofections  by  Rust  Engineering  Company, 
Planning  Department,  _ ^ 

UfOd 

Urban  and  Regional 
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CHART  l 


POPULATION  CHANGE  FOR 

COLBERT  AND  LAUDERDALE  COUNTIES  AND  ALABAMA 

1900  - I960 


1900  1930  1960 


Legend 


1900 
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Colbert  County 
Lauderdale  County 
Alabama 


= 100% 
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‘ CHART  2 

AGE  GROUPS  IN  THE  POPULATION  BY  SEX 
1940  - 1950  - 1960 


Coloert  Counny 


Female 


Male 


Lauderdale  County 

Pema 1 e 


Male 


i i 1 i m l I i i i i I r i r r~r~hi  i \ I'i'-m  r 

15%  10  5 0 0 5 10  15% 
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1940 


1950 


1960 


CHART  3 


POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  FOR  COLBERT  AND  LAUDERDALE  COUNTIES 

1960-1990 


Source:  Base  Data  - U.  S*  Census  of  Population,  Projections  by 

Rust  Engineering  Company,  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 
Department 
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PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OP  POPULATION  BY 
SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  GROUP , 
COLBERT  AND  LAUDERDALE  COUNTIES 


if 


FRANKLIN  COUMTT  - POPULATION  FORECAST 
1940  - i960 


CHART  5 


The  population  of  Franklin  County'  declined  from  27, 552  In  1940 
to  21,966  In  i960*  The  population  began  a steady  Increase  shortly 
after  i960  and  rose  to  an  estimated  23,300  In  1964. 

+*  i 

/he  large  decrease  In  population  from  1940-1960  can  be  attributed 
chiefly  to  ppiaXl  farm  owners  and  operators  moving  to  urban  Areas  out- 
side the  county  in  search  of  other  employment* 

The  county  began  a steady  increase  In  population  shortly  after 
i960  thst  is  expected  to  continue*  This  growth  was  caused  by  better 
job  opportunities  provided  by  new  and  expanded  industry  in  the  county, 
and  in  the  b'  rrounding  areas  of  the  region*  * 
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THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  MUSCLE  SHOALS  REGION 

The  purpose  of  studying  the  economy  of  an  area  is  to  analyze  the  existing 
and  potential  structure  of  the  economic  base  of  the  region  considered. 

Due  to  the  many  significant  interrelationships  between  Colbert  and  Lauder- 
dale Counties  and  the  availability  of  statistical  data  reflecting  these  relation- 
ships , it  was  considered  most  meaningful  to  evaluate  the  two  counties  as  one 
economic  unit  and  to  study  Franklin  County,  with  its  scant  data,  as  a separate 
unit. 

This  section  <ff  the  report  attempts  to  provide  a framework  to  assist  in  develop- 
ing a meaningful  vocational  education  plan  for  the  future  development  of  the 
Muscle  Shoals  Region.  This  section  necessarily  includes  information  on  the 
various  towns*  the  counties,  the  State  and  the  Nation  since  the  course  of  develop- 
ment of  the  focal  area  is  affected  by  developments  in  the  larger  regions  cf  which 
it  is  a part,  with  an  understanding  of  the  changing  economy  in  the  other  areas 
and  its  effect  on  local  patterns  of  development,  realistic  guidelines  for  the 
future  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  area  can  be  developed*  Sound  planning,  conducted 
by  local  dedicated  leaders,  can  go  far  toward  influencing  favorable  development 
of  a meaningful  vocational  education  system  and  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
Muscle  Shoals  Region 
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INCOME 


As  shown  in  Table  * * in  1949,  22, 5 percent  of  the  families  in  Colbert  County 
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and  29. 1 percent  in  Lauderdale  County  subsisted  on  annual  incomes  under 
$1,000 , and  62. 8 percent  and  68. 3 percent  of  families  in  Colbert  and  Lauder” 
dale  Counties,  respectively,  subsisted  on  annual  incomeg  under  $3,000.  More- 
over. only  34.  6 percent  of  Colbert  County's  families  and  26. 9 percent  of 
Lauderdale  County's  families  had  incomes  ranging  from  $3, 000  to  $7*000  a 
year.  A comparison  of  median  family  incomes  shows  that  Lauderdale  County  . 
with  $2,002,  was  almost  $290  behind  Colbert  County  with  $2*  289* 

% 

From  1949  to  1959,  large  improvements  were  realised  in  family  income 
levels.  Table  16  shows  that  the  percentage  of  families  in  Colbert  County  with 
annual  incomes  less  than  $1, 000  had  fallen  to  10. 7 percent*  and  families  with 

i 

annual  incomes  less  than  $3, 000  had  fallen  to  31.4  percent.  Lauderdale 
County  also  experienced  comparable  improvement  as  families  with  incomes 

H 

less  than  $1,000  dropped  to  only  11, 5 percent  and  those  reporting  less  than 
$3, 000  in  aimhal  incomes  fell  to  35. 5 percent.  Unfortunately,  the  percentage 
of  families  with  annual  incomes  ranging  from  $3*000  to  $7,000  increased  only 
slightly  in  both  counties  as  Colbert* County  rose  to  43.  2 percent  and  Lauderdale 
County  rose  to  41,  5 percent  of  all  families. 

Again  comparing  median  family  incomes,  it  can  be  seen  in  Table  6 , that  during 
the  decade  from  1949  to  1959,  both  counties  experienced  gains  4.n  excess  Oi 
$2,000.  Also,  as  seen  in  Chart  6 Colbert  County’s  median  faonly  income  af 
$4,700  was  $353  more  than  Lauderdale  County’s  and  $753  mors  than  the 
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Alabama  average,  but  fell  short  of  the  comparable  Income  measure  for 

■p 

the  united  States  by  $960.  Therefore,  while  it  is  true  that  large  improve- 
ment was  made  from  1949  to  1959,  and  consequently  fewer  families  were 
having  to  subsist  on  inadequate  incomes,  it  is  likewise  true  that  the 

-Hi- 

Muscle  Shoals  Area  still  has  room  for  improvement. 

* 

It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  before  passing,  that  the  gains  realized 
were  unfortunately  not  as  large  as  they  may  have  appeared.  Due  to  in- 
flation, and  the  accompanying  education  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  -foliar, 
approximately  1/4  of  this  increase  was  negated.  Returning  to  Table  6 , 
there  is  an  evaluation  of  the  1949  median  family  income  for  both  Colbert  and 
Lauderdale  Counties  in  terms  of  1959  dollars.  From  this,  it  can  be  seen 
that,  in  terms  of  purchasing  power,  the  increase  from  1943  to  1959  was  really 
only  $1,942  in  Colbert  County,  and  $1,935  in  Lauderdale  County  as  opposed 
to  $2,411  and  $2,345,  respectively,  when  measured  in  terms  of  total  dollars. 

NON-WHITE  INCOME  COMPARISON 

4 

Although  income  data  are  not  available  to  establish  trends  in  non-white  families 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  Area,  it  is,  however,  possible  to  compare  non-white 
family  incomes  with  total  family  incomes  in  each  county  and  thereby  observe 
and  evaluate  differences.  As  shown  in  Table  7 , of  the  total  non- white  families 
in  Colbert  County  m 1959,  19. 4 percent  had  income?  under  $1*000,  and  56.9 

— -H- 

percent  had  family  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000.  Moreover,  only  35. 0 per- 
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cent  of  Colbert  County  s non-white  families  had  incomes  ranging  from 
$3,000  to  $7,000.  In  Lauderdale  County*  the  distribution  of  income  for 
non- whites  was  even  worse  * as  21. 3 percent  of  non-white  families  had 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000,  and  a full  2/3  had  incomes  of  less  than 
$3 1 000.  Additionally*  only  29.9  percent  of  Lauderdale  County’s  non-white 
families  had  incomes  in  the  range  $3,000  to  $7,000.  One  can  readily 
see  that  a wide  gulf  exists  between  wliite  and  non-white  family  incomes 
in  both  Colbert  and  Lauderdale  Counties.  A comparison  of  median  family 
incomes  further  emphasized  this  gtlf , and  shows  that  median  family  in- 
come for  non-white  families  in  Colbert  County,  at  $2*554*  is  $2,146  less 
than  median  family  income  for  the  Country  as  a whole-  Lauderdale  County's 
median  family  income  for  non-whites*  at  $2,072,  is  $2*275  less  than 
median  family  income  for  the  Country  as  a whole.  In  terms  of  economics* 
this  means  the  non-white  segment  of  the  population  in  both  Colbert  and 
Lauderdale  Counties,  is  exerting  a drag  on  the  economy.  If  these  income 
levels  could  be  raised*  it  would  serve  to  increase  purchasing  power,  broaden 
the  tax  base,  etc. , and  in  the  long  run  increase  community  prosperity,  and 
thereby  benefit  the  entire  Muscle  Shoals  Area. 

INCOME  DI&  i1  RIBUTION 

Th^re  are  three  measures  commonly  used  to  measure  income  of  a given  area. 
a hey  are  i 

^fean  Family  Income  - the  total  income  of  all  families  divided  by  the 
t otal  families  o } ft 
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Mediaii  Family  Income  - the  point  at  which  half  the  families  had 
more  and  half  the  families  has  less  income. 

Per  Cap/ta  Income  - the  total  income  of  all  families  and  individuals 
divided  by  the  total  population. 

Chart  6 illustrates  and  compares  the  above  defined  measures  for  Colbert  and 
Lauderdale  Counties,  Alabama,  and  the  Umted  States.  In  terms  of  mean 
family  income*  Lauderdale  County  at  $5,422  is  second  only  to  the  United 
States  with  $6, 636*  followed  by  Colbert  County  with  $5*  276  and  Alabama 
with  $5*  147*  However*  in  terms  of  modi  an  family  income*  Lauderdale  with 
$4*  347  is  third  behind  the  United  States  with  $5*660  and  Colbert  County 
with  $4*700.  A comparison  of  per  capita  income  shows  Lauderdale  County 
with  $1. 341  to  be  in  fourth  place  behind  the  United  States  with  $1*  853* 

Colbert  County  with  $1*840  and  Alabama  with  $1*491. 

One  method  used  for  evaluating  income  distribution  is  to  note  the  span  be- 
tween me  ,ii  and  median  income.  A large  span  indicates  an  u .even  distribution 
of  wealth  in  which  a large  percent  of  the  total  income  is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a few.  In  contrast,  the  smaller  the  q?an  the  more  equal  the  distrib” 
ution  of  income.  The  distribution  of  income  is  a very  important  factor  in 
terms  of  community  gi  ,rth  and  prosperity,  Those  with  high  incomes*  as 
a rule*  have  a lower  propensity  of  consumption  than  do  those  with  low  or 
average  incomes,  and  consequently  have  a large  percentage  of  their  capital 
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tied  up  in  outside  interest  and  activities.  In  contrast,  those  with  low  or 
average  incomes  have  a tendency  toward  a high  propensity  to  consume, 

l 

thereby  affording  a rapid  circulation  of  income,  resulting  in  increased 
economic  activity  and  prosperity  for  the  entire  community.  One  readily  notes 
the  desirability  of  having  a reasonably  equal  distribution  of  wealth  in  order 
to  create  a.  sound  and  healthy  economic  environment  in  which  to  work  and 
live. 

As  shown  by  Chart  6 , the  gap  between  mean  and  median  income  in  Lauder- 
dale County  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Alabama  end  the  United  States; 
however,  much  larger  than  is  the  case  with  Colbert  County,  therefore* 
indicating  a distribution  of  Income  almost  identical  to  that  of  Alabama  and  the 
United  States,  but  much  poorer  than  that  of  Colbert  County.  However,  due 
to  the  many  economic  interrelationships  between  Colbert  $nd  Lauderdale 

f 

Counties,  and  the  commuting  patterns  of  workers  in  both  counties,  the 
combined  unit  reflects  a reasonably  good  picture  of  income  distribution. 

I- 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  findings*  jt  appears  that  Cblbert  Comity  has  a 
better  defined  middle  class  than  does  Lauderdale  County.  Since  the 
middle  class  is  the  backbone  of  the  community*  it  would  seem  wise  for  Laud- 
erdale County  to  strive  toward  increasing  the  size  of  the  group. 
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TABLE  6 

FAMILY  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION 
COLBERT  AND  LAUDERDALE  COUNTIES 


COLBERT  COUNTY  LAUDERDALE  COUNTY 


INCOME  LEVEL 

Families 

% of  total  Families 

Families 

% of  total  Families 

All  families  1949 

(9, 780) 

100.0 

(14,035) 

100.0 

Under  SI >000 

2,205 

22.5 

4,085 

29.1 

1,000-1,999 

1,920 

19.6 

2,770 

19.7 

2,000-2,999 

2,020 

20.6 

2,725 

19.4 

3,000-3,999 

1,715 

17.5 

1,850 

1*2 

4,000-4,999 

775 

7.9 

1,085 

7.7 

5,000-5, 999 

655 

6.7 

585 

4.2 

6,000-6,999 

240 

2J 

255 

1.8 

7,000-9,999 

175 

1.8 

220 

1.6 

10,000  & over 

145 

1.4 

145 

1.0 

Income  not  reported 

170 

1.7 

3 15 

2.2 

Percent  under  S 3,000 

— 

....  62.8 

— 

68.3 

Percent  83,000-5  7,000 

— 

34.6 

26.9 

Median  Family  Income 

52,289 

52,002 

(in  1959  dollars) 

52, 758 

52,412 

A It  Families  1959 

(11,751) 

100.0 

(15,678) 

100.0 

Under  SI ,000 

1,255 

10.7 

1,806 

11.5 

1,000-1,999 

1,313 

11.2 

1,571 

12.6 

2,000-2,999 

1,117 

f * 

9.5 

1,782 

11.4' 

3,000-3,999 

1J03 

11.1 

1,694 

10.8 

4,000-4,999 

1,268 

10.8 

1,689 

10.8 

5,000-5,999 

1,373 

11.7 

1,626 

10.4 

6,000-6,999 

1,132 

9.6 

1,484 1 

9J 

7,000-9,999 

1,965 

16.7 

2,35  i 

15.0 

10,000-24,999 

988 

8.4 

1,154 

7.4 

25,000  & over 

37 

0.3 

'12 1 

0.8 

Percent  under  S3, 000 

— 

31.4 

— 

35.5 

Percent  53,000—57,000 

43.2 

41.5 

Median  Family  Income 

54,700 

54,347 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  1 950  and  1 960. 
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NON.WHITE  FAMILY  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION 
COLBERT  AND  LAUDERDALE  COUNTIES# 

1959 

* ' ' — 


COLBERT  COUNTY  LAUDERDALE  COUNTY 


INCOME  LEVEL 

Number  of 
Families 

Under  S 1,000 

3 54 

1,000-1,999 

399 

2,000-2,999 

285 

3,000-3,999 

193 

4,000-4,999 

189 

5,000-5,999 

158 

6,000-6,999 

96 

7,000-7,999 

96 

$,000-8,999 

40 

9,000-9,999 

4 

10,000  & over 

8 

Total  Families 

1,822 

Percent  under  $3,000 

- 

Percent  ^,000-17,000 

— 

Median  Family  Income 


% of  total 
Families 

Number  of 
Families 

% of  total 
Families 

19.4 

346 

21.3 

21.9 

444 

2 7.4 

15.6 

291 

1 7.9 

10.6 

195 

12.0 

10.4 

156 

9.6 

8.7 

84 

5.2 

5.3 

50 

3.1 

5.3 

22 

1.4 

2.2 

12 

0.7 

0.2 

9 

0.6 

0.4 

13 

0.8 

100.0 

1,622 

100.0 

56.9 

- 

66.6 

35.0 

- 

29.9 

$2,554 

■ 

$2,072 

ERJC 
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Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  I960. 
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CHART  6 


COMPARATIVE  1959  INCOME  MEASURES 
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THE  ECONOMIC  BASE 

This  poruon  of  the  report  identifies  and  analyzes- current  sources  of  em- 
ployment and  income,  and  determines  which  serve  markets  outside  the 
area  and  which  serve  markets  within  the  area.  The  purpose  is  to  assist 
the  area  in  question  by  providing  detailed  economic  information  about 

i 'a 

the  local  economy  and  us  economic  base  in  order  to  consribilte  to  the 

r # 

j fc  - 

quality  of  both  public  and  private  decisions  concerned  with  local  economic 
and  education  problems. 

A local  economy  is  the  way  people  of  a locality  make  a living;  it  is  the 
production  of  goods  for  local  and  outside  markets;  it  is  the  distribution 

•h 

of  goods  and  services  for  local  and  outside  consumers;  it  is  the  measure 
of  income  produced  pnH  spent;  and  it  is  the  over- all  process  of  production* 

i 

consumption  and  possession. 

BASIC  AND  NON- BASIC  EMPLOYMENT 
Hie  economic  base  analysis  takes  into  consideration  that  industries  some- 
times  sell  their  product  in  both  the  export  and  local  markets.  For  example , 
several  manufacturers  of  durable  goods  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  Area  may  sell 
to  both  tbe  local  markets  and  those  outside  ffc^area  of  study.  Thus*  employ- 
ment at  these  establishments  is  partly  basic  and  partly  noirbasic.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  employment  in  each  industry  ip  the  community  is  either 

* 

basic*  non-basic  or  divided  between  the  two. 
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Tables  $ and  9 show  the  number  of  basic  and  non-basic  workers  in  the 

" ' - r 

Muscle  Shoals  Area  in  1958  and  1968.  One  readily  notes  the  dominance  of 
the  Manufacturing  segment  and  especially  the  Primary  Industry  as  the  major 
basic  industry.  In  1958  Primary  Metals  constituted  40. 8 percent  of  all  basic 

/ ..  - ■ L 

employment  in  the  area.  In  1968  the  proportion  of  Primary  Metals  workers 
had  incfeaed  to  62. 9 percent  of  the  total.  When  considering  that  all  non- 

■f 

basic  employment  is  dependent  upon  basic  employment*  the  inherent  danger 
of  a situation  such  as  this*  when  a large  portion  of  basic  employment  is  con- 
centrated in  one  industry  , can  readily  be  seen. 

In  addition  to  Primary  Metals  Manufacturing,  several  other  industrial 
groups  account  for  the  smaller  proportions  of  basic  workers.  Due  mainly 
to  the  concentration  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  operations  in  the  Muscle 
Shoals : Area,  total  government  employment  accounts  for  23. 3 percent  of  the 

■r- 

basic  workers.  Rubber,  Stone,  day  and  Glass  and  chemicals  Manufacturing 
and  a small  portion  of  employment  in  the  Contract  Construction  Industry  account  - 
for  the  balance  of  the  basic  workers  in  the  two- county  area. 

THE  ''MULTIPLIER"  EFFECT  OF  BASIC  EMPLOYMENT 
In  conjunction  with  the  proceeding  concept  it  would  he  logical  to  say  that 
each  basic  workers  directly  creates  employment  for,  and  as  a result  in- 
directly supports,  a certain  number  of  non-basic  or  service  workers.  To 

% 

? 

carry  this  a step  further,  it  would  be  reasonably  accurate  to  nay  that  to- 
gether, the  basic  and  non-basic  workers  are  supporting  a given  number  of 
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the  population.  * However » one  should  keep  in  mind  that  wage  and  salary 
employment  was  used  in  the  formula  instead  of  total  ettiployment*  thus* 
excluding  self-employed*  inpaid  family*  domestic  and  agricultural 
workers  from  the  computation*  Also*  one  should  remember  that  employ- 

r k 

ment  stati  sties  provide  d by  the  tT,  S.  Bureau  o[  Employment  Security 

•t  n 

are  compiled  on  a place  of  employment  basis  and  include  in- commuters 
while  excluding  out- commuters, 

- f 

jj 

It  is  shown  that  in  1968  each  basic  worker  nreated  employment  for  2. 27 

non-basic-  workers.  It  therefore  follows  that  if  the  same  relationship 
* 

should  hold  true  m the  future*  the  addition  of  each  new  basic  job  would  in- 
crease the  total,  employ  ment  level  in  Colbert  and  Lauderdale  Counties  by 
more  than  three  workers.  It  one  notes  the  change  which  occurred  from 

1958  to  1968 , it  can  be  seen  that  this  relationship  does  not  necessarily  re- 

* 

main  constant.  It  does*  however*  provide  a reasonably  accurate  yardstick 
by  whic1  .o  measure  the  change  which  could  occur  as  a result  of  the  addition 
of  basic  workers. 

* ' 

An  interesting  set  of  related  statistics  were  developed  in  a National  study 

a , v 

released  recently  jv  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Accord- 
ing to  this  study*  the  addition  of  100  new  manufacturing  jobs  to  the  Labor  Force 
of  an  average  community  will  result  in? 

359  more  people 
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- ^ 
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h '■ 

100  more  households 

* -WKr 

91  more  school  children 

$710,000  more  personal  inoome  per  year. 

/ 

$229,000  mote  bank  deposits 
97  more  passenger  cars  registered 

h & 

65  more  workers  employed  in  non- manufacturing 
$331,000  more  retail  sales  per  year,  and' 

3 more  retail  establishments 

■ ► 

K -•  w— 

This  study  emphasizes  that  effects  of  increased  manufacturing  employment 

— 

on  any  specific  community  will  depend  upon  the  type  of  factory;  nature 

of  thelisbor  Force;  nature,  size  and  utilization  of  present  community  facilities; 

p ^ 

and  many  other  factors  which,  of  course v are  given  consideration  in  the  basic 
employment  analysis  approach. 
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TABLE  8 

BASIC  AMD  NON-BASIC  EMPLOYMENT 

MUSCLE  SHOALS  REGION, 

MARCH  1$S8 


industry 

Muscle  Shoals  Area 
Wage  & Salary 
Employment 

Basic 

Employment 

% 

* 

Non- Basic 
Employment 

% 

Total  Manufacturing 

8,640 

4,820 

57.1 

3,820 

22.7 

, Food  & Kindred  Product^ 

480 

0 

0.0 

480 

2.9 

Textile  & Apparel  Products 

440 

0 

0.0 

440 

2.6 

Lumber  & Wood  Products 

210 

0 

0.0 

210 

1.2 

Paper  & Printing  Industries 

110 

0 

0.0 

110 

0.7 

Chemical  & Allied  Products 

220 

0 

0.0 

220 

1.3 

Rubber  Products 

980 

800 

9.5 

180 

1.1 

Stone,  Clay  & Class  Products 

« 410 

130 

L5 

280 

1.7 

Primary  Metals 

4,020 

3,440 

40.8 

580 

3.4 

Fabricated  Metals 

980 

450 

5.3 

530 

3.1 

Machinery 

460 

0 

0.0 

460 

2.7 

Other  Manufacturing 

330 

0 

0.0 

330 

2.0 

Mining  Or  Quarrying 

200 

0 

0.0 

200 

1.2 

Contract  Construction 

2,340 

1,130 

13.4 

. 1,210 

7.2 

Transportation,  Communications 
and  Utilities 

1,140 

0 

0.0 

1,140 

6.8 

Wholesale  & Retail  Trade 

3,920 

0 

0.0 

3,920 

23.3 

Finance,  insurance  & Red  Estate 

600 

0 

0.0 

600 

3.6 

Sen-ce  & Miscellaneous 

2,060 

0 

0.0 

2,060 

12.2 

Government 

6,380 

2,490 

29.5 

3,890 

23.1 

■■ 

Total  Wage  & Salary  Employment 

25,280 

r 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totd  Basic  Employment 

8,440 

100.0 

— 

— 

Total  NonrBasic  Employment  16*840  1 00. 0 


■i 

Source;  US.  Bureau  of  Employment  StcurUy-Catculaticru  by  Rutt  Enginisriftg  Company,  Urban  & Ragland 
Pbmnttig  Department. 
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TABU  9 


BASIC  AND  NON-BASIC  EMPLOYMENT 

MUSCLE  SHOAI3  REGION 

MARCH  I960 


Muscle  Shoals  Area 

- 

3 

Wage  & Salary 

Basic 

Non-Basic 

Industry 

Employ  merit 

Employment 

% 

Employment 

% 

h 

Total  Martufacturi  ng 

11,630 

76.2 

4,290 

19.6 

Food  & Kindred  Products 

500 

* e 

0.0 

' 50$ 

2.3 

Textile  & Apparel  Products 

720 

0 

0.0 

720 

3.3 

Lumber  & Wood  Products 

- 190 

0 

0.0 

190 

0.9 

Paper  & Printing  Industries 
Ch&nieat  &A  UiedProducts 

240 

0 

0:0 

240 

1.1 

680 

210 

2.2 

470 

2.2 

Rubber  Products 

1,060 

810 

8.4 

250 

1A 

Stone,  C!lay  & Glass  Products 

540 

260 

2.7 

280 

1.3 

Primary  Metals 

6,660 

6,060 

62.9 

600 

2.7 

Fabricated  Metals 

610 

0 

0.0 

610 

2.8 

Machinery 

320 

0 

0.0 

-420 

1.5 

Other  Manufactu  ring 

110 

0 

0.0 

110 

0.5 

Mining  & Quarrying 

70 

0 

0,0 

70 

0.3 

Contract  Construction 

1,440 

50 

0.5 

1,390 

6.4 

• 

Transportation,  Communications 

— 1 

• 

’ ■ 

- 

and  Utilities 

1,200 

0 

0.0 

1,200 

5.5 

Wholesale  & Retail  Trade 

5,190 

0 

0.0 

A 

5,190 

23.8 

Finance,  Insurance  & Real  Estate 

850 

0 

0.0 

* 

850 

3.9 

Service  & Miscellaneous 

5,100 

0 

0.0 

3,100 

14.2 

Government 

8,010 

2,250 

25.5 

5,760 

26.4 

Total  Wage  & Salary  Employment 

51,490 

- 

— 

— 

r- 

Total  Basic  Employment 

9,640 

100.0 

— 

— 

Total  Ncrt'Basic  Employment  2 1 ,850  100.0 


Source  U.S.  Bureau  afBmpbyment  Security-Calculation*  by  Rust  Bnghmrhig  Company,  Urban  & Regional 
Homing  Department.  ' 
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STABILITY  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  BASE 


A"*  nnpor’atit  consideration  of  amy  comminity  is  to  determine  how  stable 
ts  the  economic  base  upon  whi<&  the  community  is  dependent.  One 
nurhod  used  to  make  tlus  determination  is  to  observe  trends  in  employ- 
ment and  wages  :n  the  area  economy.  Charts  7 and  8 reflect  employment 

r f 

‘AHt^woges.  respectively*  for  the  period  1956-1965  for  the  combined  two- 
ro.i.i'v  urea 

One  wjll  note,  in  reviewing  the  employment  trend  in  Chart  ? * pronounced 

Pi 

(Lps  which  occured  m 1958  and  then  again  in  1960-61.  These  dips  followed 

* 

closely  the  National  trend  in  employment  which  reacted  to  these  two  recess- 
ionary periods*  thus  pointing  up  the  sensitivity  of  Muscle  Shoals  Area  industry 

1 r 

to  the  National  business  cycle.  Chan  8 illustrates  the  fact  that  although 
employment  was  somewhat  erratic  over  the  ten  year  period*  average  wages 
per  worker  increased  at  a steady  rate  in  each  year  except  for  a slight  dip 
in  i960.  ’ . 

The  high  degree  of  sensitivity  to  the  National  business  cycle  In  Muscle  Shoals 

employment  further  points  up  the  need  for  a more  diversified  economic  base* 

For  example,  an  industry  which  is* highly  sensitive  to  the  cyclical  fluctuations 

, 1 

of  the  National  economy  would  find  that  the  demand  for  its  goods  and  services 
would  go  and  down  with  the  slightest  upward  and  downward  movement  of 


the  business  cycle/  As  a result,  its  employment*  and  consequently  its  pay- 
roll* would  follow  the  same  pattern.  This*  in  turn*  would  affect  the 
total  demand  for  good3  and  services  in  the  community  which  would  like- 
* wise  affect  total  employment*  income  * and  so  on.  In  contrast*  changes 
in  the  National  business  cycle  would  have  very  little*  if  any*  affect  on  &n  - 
industry  which  is  highly  insensitive.  Very  little  change*  if  any*  would 
be  noted  in  demand;  and  consequently  employment*  income*  and  so  ^n* 
as  a result  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  National  business  cycle.  With  a 
large  percentage  of  Muscle  Shoals  employment  in  industries  which  are 
highly  or  markedly  sensitive  to  the  National  business  cycle*  it  would  appear 
that  the  economic  base  is  not  as  stable  as  could  be  desired.  It  is  likely 
that  recessions  and  depressions  will  be  keenly  felt  in  Muscle  Shoals.  How- 
ever* it  should  be  noted  that  several  of  the  industries  in  which  Muscle 
Shoals  has  good  growth  potential  are  relatively  insensitiye  to  the  fluctuations 
of  the  business  cycle  and  therefore*  should  carry  a high  priority  in  future 
industrial  development  efforts. 

4* 
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CHART 
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ANNUAL  AVERAGE  COVERED*  EMPLOYMENT 
MUSCLE  SHOALS  REGION  1956-6$ 


♦Workers  in  industries  covered  under  provisions  of  Alabama  State 
Unemployment  Insurance  Law. 


Source:  Alabama  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
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CHART  8 

annual  average  MAGES  PER  covered*  worker 

MUSCLE  SHOALS  REGION,  1956-65 


t 


o 

ERIC 


*WOrkers  in  industries  covered  .upder  provisions  of  Alabama  state 
Unemployment  Insurance  Law. 

■r 

Sources  Alabama  Departmental  industrial  Relations 
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EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 


In  the  preceding  section  on  stability  of  the  economic  base*  "covered”  employ- 


ment was  intentionally  used  to  provide  a continuous  series  which  included 


the  last  two  periods  of  recession  in  the  National  economy.  In  this  section 

H s 

we  will  study  trends  in  lflotalr  employment  which  is  available  beginning  in 
1953  for  the  Muscle  Shoals  Area. 

Table  19  reflects  change  in  total  employment  by  industry  between  1968  and 

■! 

1968.  One  will  note  that  although  sizable  gains  were  made  during  this  ten- 
year  period  m several  industrial  segments*  overall  total  employment  advanced 
by  only  3.850  jobs  or  11. 2 percent.  * 

Technological  developments  in  the  farming  segment  plus  the  appeal  of  the 
urban  life*  took  its  toll  in  reduced  agricultural  employment  in  the  Muscle 


Shoals  Area,  During  the  ten-year  period  under  study*  a loss  of  33.  2 percent 
occurred  in  the  agricultural  segment  - 1*280  farming  jobs  ceased  to  exist. 

L 

The  factory  segment  added  nearly  3*000  jobs  since  1953  due  principally  to 

I L» 

expansion  in  primary  metals  and  chemicals  - both  excellent  growth  industries. 

^ F 

Other  local  manufacturing  industries  registered  only  slight  increases  and*  in 


some  instances*  declines  over  the  ten  year  period*  while  the  same  industry 

F 

on  the  National  scene'  7as  exhibiting  excellent  growth.  It  is  assumed  that 
certain  endogenous  variable  factors*  which  are  not  within  the  in  3View  of  this 
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study  i Influenced  to  some  degree  local  growth  patterns  during  the  past 
ten  years,  however , future  growth  need  not  be  tied  to  past  experiences. 

Local  mining  interests  generally  followed  the  National  declining  trend  as 
employment  reduced  from  200  in  1958  to  only  70  in  1968  - a drop  of  65 
percent. 

Employment  in  contract  construction  reduced  by  900  jobs  over  the  compari- 
son period.  However*  it  is  felt  that  a temporary  lull  in  building  activities 
is  indicated  by  this  drop  and  not  an  actual  declining  trend. 

The  transportation*  communications  and  utilities  group  increased  by  only 
60  workers  since  1958.  Declining  employment  in  the  railroad  industry  was 
partially  responsible  for  the  slow  growth  rate*  but  several  other  components 

•a 

with  growth  potential  failed  to  expand  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Some  of  these  industrial  components  which  offer  excellent  growth  potential 
in  terms  of  degree  of  local  specialization  are:  local  and  suburban  transit* 
motor  freight  transportation,  warehousing  and  water  transportation* 

I 

During  the  past  ten  years*  wholesale  and  retail  trade  establishments  in  the 
Muscle  Shoals  Area  added  1, 270  workers  to  their  payrolls.  This  industrial 

L 

growth  kept  reasonable  pace  with  community  growth  but  did  not  reach  the 
potential  for  the  trade  segment.  Due  to  a strategic  location*  the  Muscle  Shoals 
Region  could  easily  become  & regional  trade  center  of  major  proportions  of 


three  states. 
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The  finance » insurance  and  real  estate  segment  added  250  workers  since 

+ 

1958;  an  advance  of  41. 7 percent*  However,  according  to  its  degree  of 
specialization  relative  to  the  National  distribution,  growth  potential  exists 
to  property  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Although  an  increase  of  50. 5 percent  occurred  during  the  ten-year  period 
under  study  in  service  employment > this  industry  offers  tremendous  potential 
for  additional  expansion*  As  the  society  becomes  more  affluent,  more  business 
and  personal  services  are  required  by  it*  If  these  services  are  not  available 
in  the  local  economy,  they  will  be  secured  elsewhere,  resulting  in!  a loss  of 
income  to  the  local  economy* 

Government  employment  expanded  by  1,630  jobs  between  1958  and  1968,  as 
new  governmental  services  were  required  by  a growing  population.  The 
expansion  of  TV  A facilities  in  the  area  and  rapidly  growing  Florence  state 
University  contributed  heavily  to  the  employment  gain* 

The  "all  other  non-agri cultural"  segment  which  includes  self-employed,  unpaid 

■■1, 

family  workers  and  domestic  servants,  reduced  by  1,080  or  18*5  percent  during 


the  past  ten  years* 


1 
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TABLE  10 

MUSCLE  SHOALS  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 
1958-1968 


Industry 

1968 

1968 

Net  Change 

Percent  Change 

Total  Employment 

34,470 

38,320 

+3,850 

,+  11.2 

Agricultural 

3,350 

2,070 

-1,280 

6 38.2 

Nou-Agricultuud 

31,120 

36,250 

+5,130 

+ 16.S 

t Wage  & Salary  Workers 

25,280 

31,490 

+6,210 

+ 24.6 

Manufacturing 

8,640 

11,630 

+2,990 

+ 34.6 

Food  & Kindred  Products 

480 

500 

+ 20 

+ 4.2 

Lumber  & Wood  Products 

210 

190 

- 20 

• 9.5 

Paper,  Printing  & Publishing 

110 

240 

+ 130 

+118.2 

Chemicals 

220 

680 

+ 460 

+209.1 

Rubber  Products 

980 

1,060 

+ 80 

+ 8.2 

$tomy<5ay-&  Glass 

410 

—54. 

t 31.7 

Primary  Metals 

4,020 

6.660 

+2,640 

+ 65.7 

Fabricated  Metals 

980 

610 

• 370 

- 37.8 

Other  Manufacturing 

1,230 

1,150 

- 80 

• 6.5 

Non-rManufacturing 

16,640  " 

19,860 

+3,220 

+ 19.4 

Mining  £ Quarrying 

200 

70 

- 130 

. - 65.0 

Construction 

2,340 

1,440 

- 900 

• 38.5 

T.  a&u.1 

1,140 

1,200 

+ 60 

+ 53 

Wholesale  & Retail  Trade 

3,920 

5,190 

+1,270 

+ 32.4 

F.I.&R.B.2 

m 

850 

+ 250 

+ 41.7 

Service  & Miscellaneous 

2,060 

3,100 

+1,040 

+ 50.5 

Government 

6,380 

8,010 

+1,630 

+ 25.5 

All  Other  Non^Agriculturd^ 

4,760 

1,080 

- 18.5 

1 

1 Transportation,  Communications  & Utilities , 

^ Finance,  Insurance  & Real  Estate. 

^ Includes  Self-Employed,  Unpaid  Family  & Domestic  Sendee  Workers. 

"I 

, L 

Source:  Alabama  Department  of  Industrial  Relations. 
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LABOR  FORCE  TRENDS 


The  measure  of  unemployment  used  in  this  study  is  based  on  the  following 

I 

definition:  ”A  count  of  persons  who*  during  a specific  week*  were  able* 
available  and  actively  seeking  gainful  employment1'.  Statistics  on  unemploy- 
ment  published  by  the  U.S,  Department  of  Labor  and  Commerce  have  histor- 
ically used  the  above  definition*  The  unemployment  rate  for  an  area  is  the 
percentage  of  unemployed  persons  in  the  total  labor  force*  The  labor 
force  is  comprised  of  three  groups  - the  employed*  the  unemployed  and  any 
persons  actively  engaged  in  labor-management  disputes* 

Examination  of  unemployment  rates  for  the  period  1959-1968  (Chart  9)  re- 
veals that*  with  the  exception  of  1961*  rates  for  the  Muscle  Shoals  Area* 

J r 

I 

Alabama*  and  the  United  States*  have  shown  a general  downward  trend.  How- 

. - »■ 

ever*  abrupt  fluctuations  were  evident  in  the  Muscle  Shoate  Area  series  in  1963 
and  again  in  1967  reflecting  temporary  layoffs  in  local  firms*  Of  significance 
to  note  is  the  fact  that  the  Muscle  Shoal&Tate  of  unemployment  consistently 

h 

exceeded  the  United  States  rate  firing  the  ten-year  period  and  dropped  below 

f H 

k 

the  rate  for  the  state  of  Ala1  "ma  only  in  the. year  1962*  The  trend  Indicates 
some  improvement  in  the  local  job  market  picture  since  the  recessionary 
period  of  1961*  but  far  too  many  unemployed  persons  for  a healthy  economy* 

Although  current  estimates  of  labor  force  statistics*  compiled  by  the  U,S, 


Department  of  Labor*  are  developed  on  a "total”  basis  and  do  not  reflect 
characteristics  of  age*  sex,  or  race  for  individual  counties*  some  indication 
of  these  distributions  can  be  obtained  by  reviewing  the  distribution  of  the 
labor  force  in  the  1960  Census  of  Population. 

Table  U reflects  the  resident  labor  force  distributions  of  Colbert  and 

o 

Lauderdale  Counties  in  i960*  with  break-outs  of  the  non-white  population. 

One  readily  notes  non-white  unemployment  rates  for  both  males  and  females 
far  out  of  proportion  for  their  share  of  the  population  in  both  counties.  The 
distrubiftion  of  the  labor  force  by  age  and  sex*  presented  in  Table  1£»  appears 
to  be  reasonably  well  distributed  inJbofh  counties.  However,  it  should  be 
remembered  from  the  discussion  on  population  characteristics  that  since 
1960,  the  effects  of  the  so  called  "baby-boom"  have  seriously  altered  the  age 
distribution  of  the  National  labor  force*  and  currently  a much  larger  proportion 
is  concentrated  in  the  younger  age  groups, 

$ * 

Before  passing*  another  important  segment  should  be  considered  which  is  not 
measured  with  current  analytical  to^ls  used  by  the  concerned  governmental 
agencies*  This  segment  might  be  termed  "hidden  unemployment”.  This  term 
is  used  because  any  community*  and  the  Muscle  Shoals  Areals  no  exception* 
contains  a group  of  persons  who  have  given  up  their  search  for  work  either 

due  to  educational  deficlences  or  laziness  or  any  number  of  real  or  imagined 

1 

Wr 

reasons  or  excuses.  * 
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i 

For  Franidin  County,  in  I960,  15, 698  or  71.5  percent  of  the  population 

H , 

i H 

in  the  county  were  persons  14  years  old  or  over  and  55. 4 percent  of  this 
group  was  in  the  labor  force.  This  was  a rise  of  12. 3 percent  from  the 
number  in  the  labor  force  ten  years  earlier.  For  the  state  as  a whole, 

67.9  percent  of  the  population  were  persons  14  years  and  older  and  52 
percent  of  the  latter  were  in  the  labor  force.  Unemployment  in  1960  re- 
presented  5. 1 percent  of  the  total  civilian  labor  force.  In  1950,  the  ratio 
was  3. 7 percent. 

Total  employment  in  i960  in  Franklin  County  was  6, 315*  but  only  985  of 
the  Franklin  County  workers  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Employ?-  ' 

■j 

rnent  as  a whole  deoreaed  13. 4 percent  from  the  1950  level  and  farm  employ- 

- + 

rnent  decreased  63. 2 percent.  However,  the  non-agricultural  work  force5 

■l 

rose  27. 1 percent  during  this  period  of  time.  Approximately  3,763  of  the 
non-agri cultural  workers  were  private  wage  and  salary  workers;  892  were 

v 

government  workers;  628  were  self  employed  workers,  and  47  were  unpaid 
family  workers. 


Franklin  County  has  Shown  a heally  increase  in  its  work  force  in  the  past, 
six  years.  Agricultural  workers  have  increased  by  315;  manufacturing 
wagL  and  salary  by  25;  and  non-manufacturing  wage  and  salary  by  912. 

Table  13  shows  trends  in  employment  in  Franklin  County  for  the  last  six  years. 
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TABLE  11 

i 

» c 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  RESIDENT  LABOR  FORCE, 

BY  SEX  AND  RACE,  1900 

COLBERT  COUNTY  LAUDERDALE  COUNTY 


Item 

Total  Non-White 

Total.  Non-White 

Male  (age  14  & over)  - Population 

tstm 

2,575 

20,307 

2,040* 

Labor  Force 

utm 

1,712 

15,038 

1,420 

Employed 

10,739 

1,558 

14425 

1,291 

Unemployed  ^ 

669 

154 

913 

129 

Rate  of  Unemployment 

5.9% 

9.0% 

6.1% 

9.1% 

Female  (age  14  & over)  - Population 

16,341 

3,106 

21,870 

2*580 

Labor  Force 

4,015  ' 

1,036 

5,901 

1,128 

F 

Employed 

3,778 

9 55 

5,639 

1,062 

Unemployed 

23  7 

81 

262 

66 

Rate  of  Unemployment . 

S.9 % 

7.8% 

4.4% 

5.9% 

U.S.  Ctnsttr  cf  Population— 1960. 


TABLE  12 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RESIDENT  LABOR  FORCE 
BY  AQE  AND  SEX,  1960 


COLBERT  COUNTY  LAUDERDALE  COUNTY 


Mala 

Female 

Mate 

Female 

Total 

11,412 

'4,0 15 

15,0  71 

5,901 

Age  14-17 

309 

123 

422 

138 

Age  18-24 

1,389 

586 

2,109 

1,049 

Age  25-34 

2,870 

9 15 

3,436 

1,055 

Age  35-44 

2,811 

971 

3,822 

1J32 

Age  65  and  over 

290 

84 

585 

160 

)«■ 

Sautct:  VJS,  Chuns  eftaftbUm,  1960. 
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Table  13 


TRENDS  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
FRANKLIN  COUNTY 
1960  - 1966 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 


V - 

May 

Net 

Percent 

1966 

1?60 

Change 

Change 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

7540 

6315 

+1225 

19.4 

Agricultural 

1300 

985 

+315 

33.0 

Non- Agricultural 

6240 

5330 

*1*910 

17.1 

* Wage  & Salary 

4700 

3763 

+937 

24.9 

All  other 

1540 

1567 

- 27 

1.7 

NON-AGRI  CULTURAL 

' 

WAGE  AND  SALARY 

4700 

3763 

+ 937 

24.9 

Manufacturing 

1670 

1645 

+ 25 

- 1*6 

Food  6 Kindred  Products 

120 

.94 

+ 26 

27.7 

. _ AppareL&JRelated  Products 

920 

359 

+ 561 

156.2 

Lumber,  Wood  & Furniture 

220 

332 

- 112 

33.8 

Stone,  Clay  & Glass 

150 

* 

+ 150 

Primary  Metal  Industries 

* 

""432  . 

-432 

1 

i Other  Manufacturing 

~260 

428 

- 168 

39+2 

*Not  Reported 

■ 

m 

N ON-MANUFACTURING 

3030 

2118 

+ 912 

43.1 

Mining  & Quarrying , _ * ; 

190 

167  * 

+ 23 

13.8 

Construction  ^ 

180 

99 

+ 81 

81.8 

Trans. , Comm.  & Util. 

150 

120 

+ 30 

25.0 

Wholesale  & Retail  Trade 

880 

420 

+ 460 

109.3 

Finance,  Ins.  & Heal  Estate 

80 

82 

- 2 

2.4 

Services 

520 

338 

+ 182 

53.9  . 

Government 

1010 

892 

+ 118 

13.2 

Other , 

i 

20 

0 

+ 20 

1966  figures  are  from  Alabama  State  Employment  Service 
1960  figures  are  from  U.  S.  Census  of  Population 
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* 

CHART  & 

UNEMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 
“ 1959-1968* 


LEGEND 


Muscle  Shoals  Area 

-*-™  Alabama 

I 

’ United  States 

*Data  for  1968  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  revision. 

b 

L 

Source:  Alabama  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
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SELECTED  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 


Numerous  indicators  of  various  types  of  business  activity  are  available 

-*4-  - 

to  reflect  movement  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  Region. 

^ ^ ' ■ -i 

Following  are  scve^  of  the  more  significant  of  these  economic  indicators 

rt’, 

f 

with  a brief  description  of  the  trend  movements. 


Retail  Trade 

Sales  at  retail  and  the  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  retail  trade, 
classified  by  kind  of  business  for  Colbert  and  Lauderdale  Counties,  are  present 

F ' 

" - + 

ed  In  Tables  14  and  15  , respectively . 

Between  1956  and  1965  the  number  of  retail  establishments  in  Colbert  County 

n 

' T 

i L 

increased  from\j$d  to  493,  a gain  of  12, 6 percent.  The  dollar  sales  during 
this  period  increased  from  $31, 9c?»o00 1oJ$73»  950,000.  Among  the  retail 
establishments  in  Colbert  County  in  1965,  the  47  gasoline  service  stations 

F 

ranked  first  in  quantity  of  sales  with  $19,209,000,  while  automotive  dealers 

4 

ranked  ft  dose  second  with  $18,676, 000* 


Lauderdale  County  experienced  an  increase  of  24*  1 percent  in  the  number  of 
retail  establishments  between  1956  and  1965,  and  gained  in  dollar  sales 
volume  from  $37,422,00  in  1956  to  $59,338,00  in  1965*  Among  Lauderdale 
County^  retail  establishments  in  1965,  the  49  automotive  dealers  ranked 
first  in  quantity  of  sales  with  $13, 132, 000,  and  food  stores  ranked  second 
with  $12, 337,000. 
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Wholesale  Trade 

As  mentioned  in  a previous  section,  the  Muscle  Shoals  Region  has  definite 
potential  for  becoming  a regional  trade  center  drawing  a large  volume 
of  customers  from  several  nearby  Alabama  Counties  pins  sections  of 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee.  However,  trade  growth  in  the  recent  past, 
has  been  relatively  slow  compared  to  the  growth  in  the  factory  segment. 

In  1958  Colbert  Connty  had  52  wholesale  establishments  reporting  annual 

p / '■ 

sales  of  $32, 551,000.  In  1963  a total  o±  59  establishments  reported  that 
dollar  Bales  reduced  to  $31, 378, 000,  Lauderdale  County  s wholesale  firms 
number  56  in  1958  with  sales  of  $34,338,000.  In  1963  this  segment  increased 
to  78  firms  with  only  $33,712,000  in  annual  sales. 

i 

a 

Wholesale  trades,  as  basic  industries  with  high  growth  potential,  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  economic  development  of  the  community,  , It  would, ' 
therefore,  be  wise  for  Mnscle  Shoals  to  enoeavor  to  attract  more  industry 
of  this  type. 

■ 

Setv;e?  t rade 

, J — M.  J PlT#T 

Scrv.  ee  trade  establishments  which  include  hotels,  motels,  personal  and 
buivih  a ri  services,  repair  services,  and  recreation  services  have,  in  re- 
cent years  been  tremendous  growth  industries  nationally.  Although  consider- 
able room  exists  for  improvements  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  Region,  significant 
expansion  has  taken  place  during  the  past  few  years.  Table  16  shows  trends 
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in  service  in  both  Counties  between  1958  and  1963,  Colbert  County 
experienced  gains  of  37  percent  in  the  number  of  establishments  and  32, 1 

J 

+ 

percent  in  receipts.  Lauderdale  County  enjoyed  a much  better  gain  as  the 
total  number  of  establishments  Increased  48.7  percent  and  total  receipts 


gained  72.3  percent,  In  fhe  Muscle  Shoals  Region  in  1963*  service  trades 
accounted  for  an  annual  payrof1  of  $3*149*000  and  reported  gross  receipts 


Of  $12*678*000.-  - - 


ft 
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TABLE  14 


1 

. r 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  COLBERT  COUNTY,  1956-1965 


CO 

CO 

•sj  , 


Kind  of  Business 

Number  of  Firms 
1956  1960  1965 

1956 

1960 

Sales  ($1,000) 
1961  1962 

1963 

1964 

# 

1965 

Aatatf  Cwurnr-TWdl 

438 

438 

493 

31,96  7 

39,324 

42,385 

48,816 

52,317 

58,623 

7 3,950 

Food  " 

128 

121 

120 

9,030 

12,195 

12,748 

13,298 

12*500 

12,835 

13,504 

1 

(kwntitowf  ivftfe /wn!  frjw 

35 

43 

47 

1,059 

1,788 

2,278 

2,418 

2,606 

2,594 

2,632 

VlAlwiaV  nmynffUIlH 

25 

24 

32 

1,444 

2,197 

2,505 

2,372 

2,184 

2,343 

2,616 

<Aj»fKEF*J 

18 

16 

22 

1,436 

1,461 

1,590 

\ 1*654 

1,615 

1,790 

2,157 

20 

21 

22 

1,256 

1,624 

1,543 

\ 1,703 

1,614 

1*597 

1,907 

jiMtewwft'w 

29 

35 

43 

8,192 

8,688 

9,208 

11,9  57 

r 

12,816 

14,359 

18,676 

GacolSbw  ftrrice  xtrifonr 

38 

36 

47 

1,975 

2,374 

2,522 

. 4,744 

8*526 

11,022 

19,209 

,15 

20 

19 

2,033 

2,865 

2,804 

2,727 

2,203 

*2,602 

3,144 

IWBIWff?  4VM  JttrWI 

il 

12 

13 

936 

1,012 

1,320 

i 1*593 

1,754 

1,991 

2,651 

fiitt^pker 

63 

48 

SO 

1,903 

1,490 

1,767 

: 1,802 

H 

1,598 

1,995 

1,728 

I>rnf  jfatvr 

10 

11 

14 

1,016 

1,527 

1,678 

; 1*846 

1,807 

1,960 

2,120 

ji8  offer  leftril  concern* 

46 

5U 

64 

1,687 

2,004 

2,423 

! 2,644 

3,094 

3,523 

j 3,606 

i 

ftomcfiatf  md  unclassified  concern* 

139 

±68 

170 

7,198 

13,174 

12,761 

1 

15,634 

14*536 

15,556 

15,562 

Total,  afl  sates  at  retail 

57? 

606 

663 

39,885 

\ 

52,498 

55,146 

j 64,450 

1 

"353 

74,179 

89,512 

Se*rc&  JIiikh  of  Btubnu  Rettarck,  School  of  Gmmwn^  Unbvntty  of  Alabdmb,  computed  from  data  mpptled  by'  ti*  Safe/  Tax 
Division,  Alabama  Dspsrtm* Hi  of  R*c*mt* 


ERiC 


r ill.  ■ 


■V1  * *-■*-- 
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TABLE  15 

RETAIL  SALES  IN  LAUDERDALE  COUNTY,  1956-1965 


Number  of  Firms  Seles  ($1,000) 


Kind  of  Business 

1956 

1960 

1965 

1956 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Rriidf  Corteanii— Total 

495 

551 

612 

57>442 

46,142 

46,219 

51,913 

58,985 

54,818 

59,338 

Food  . „ , 

142 — 

145 

155 

6,911 

9,774 

10,302 

11,711 

11,523 

12,013 

12,337 

Generalstores  with  food  & gas 

25 

56 

55 

921 

1,004 

1,269 

1,102 

999 

922 

890 

-M-u.  — i— i-N-  J* ■*- 

vdFiww  fnfrcrMfiHUV 

65 

59 

54 

4^09 

4,257 

5,208 

5,724 

7,026 

5,990 

5,993 

26 

50 

55 

2,401 

5,164 

3,333 

3,501 

3,425 

3,726 

3,887 

Atfiritw^  fi&nishitift  & appUancas 

29 

54  i 

52 

1,905 

2,447 

2,541 

3^206 

3,077 

3,376 

3,31$ 

™ * * ’ 

^trtonwffw 

50 

51  * 

49  1 

& 755 

9,467  . 

8,902 

11,761 

17,011 

11,366 

13,132 

Ctoottesarribetteffaftt 

42  - 

49 

62 

2,146 

2,634 

. 2,s4i 

2,393 

2,625 

2,755 

3,025  r 

^ material 

15 

20 

25 

2,880 

3,354 

3,170 

3,15$ 

3,108 

3,408 

3,794 

>]  j8«r#*^d"diarot  implement 

10 

15 

10. 

-H- 

1,398 

1,877 

1,673 

1,764 

J,  797 

1,819 

' 2,114 

TO  «****»•« 

42 

49  ^ 

^55 

1,19 5 

1,556 

1,559 

Ij6l9 

2,001 

2,554 

3,257 

Dhyitertt 

11 

11 

.16 

1,510 

1,729  ' 

1,689 

1,672 

1,759 

1,717 

1,820 

55 

?r 

66  . 

2,920 

H 

4,318 

4,232 

4,308 

4,633 

5,172 

5,777 

V 

" 1 

kTjUBSAAdJI  J AMUfriHHflvAil  Ajkj^jfc  -1— *■*-*-■  -*■ 

iwfifTW  bm  aoirwfffywi  cpwotm 

1 174 

iso 

j-  ' 

* 

183 

7,628 

13,189 

13,890 

15J046 

16,091 

17,109 

18,234 

ToCttflSnludtnSd 

667 

1 

751 

795 

1 

45,070 

59,330 

60,109 

66J58 

75,076 

71,927 

77,572 

Spttretl  Owm  of  3iutil|l  IUmavI^  ScJkwI  Commerce,  Untveriity  of  Alabama,  computed  from  data  supplied  by  the  Sales  Tax 
DieUUm,  AUntma£>tp*tm*nt  of  Rarenu*, 


O 
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Table  16 


TRENDS  IN  SERVICE  TRADES* 
COLBERT  AND  LAUDERDALE  COUNTIES 
1958  - 1963 


COLBERT  COUNT.' 

Nmnber  of  establishments 
Annual  payroll 
Total  Sales 

LAUDERDALE  COUNTY 

Number  of  establishments 
Annual  payroll 
Total  Sales 


184 

$ 829*000 
$3*404*000 


238 

$1,316  000 
$4,748,000 


252 

$1,141,000 

$4,498,000 


354 

$2,008,000 

$8,180,000 


D 


Source;  U.  S.  Census  of  Business  - Selected  Services,  1963 


5*  '+■ 


+37.0 
+37.6 
, +32.1 


+48.7 
+52. 6 
+72.3 
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Oboe  the  largest  employer  and  principal  support  of  the  two-county  region's 

* 

economy*  agriculture  has  experienced  a continuous  employment  decline 

"i 

x i 

over  the  past  several  decades*  Low  profit  margins,  increased  .capital 

i 

•u 

requirements  due  to  advancing  mechanization*  and  the  enticements  of 

•higher  wage,  non-agrl cultural  occupations  have  prompted  many  to  abandon 

■# 

■ ^ ^ 

farming.  This  change  in  agricidturaTe condmiCs' has  been  accompamed"by 

a gradual  movement  of  the  rural  population  to  the  urban  centers* 

i-i  >1 

L L 

The  average  farm  size  and  average  dollar  investment. per  farm*  shown  in 
Table  17  , have  increased  while  the  number  of  workers  has  declined.  Farming 

L 1 - 

i* 

has  become  biglmsiness^  requiring  efficient  management  techniques,  mech- 

h * 

' F ■ 11  V 

anization,  and  large-scale  operations.  These  changes  have  been  a major 
factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  Eegion’s  farm  income  levels. 

■d  J 

Estimates  of  1965  farm  income  from  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  at 

Auburn  University  show  that  Colbert  and  Lauderdale  Counties  produced 

■ , » - 

almost  $20,500* 000  worth  of  crops  and  livestock;  roughly  10  percent  of  ' 

tt  * 

the  Area's  total  income.  The  1965  farm  income  estimates  for  both  counties 


are  shown  in  Table  18  . 


I 
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Table  17 


FARMS,  ACREAGE  AND  VALUE 
COLBERT  AND  LAUDERDALE  COUNTIES,  1964 


Farms  (number) 

Approximate  land  area  (acres) 
Land  in  Farms  (acres) 

Value  of  land  and  buildings 
Average  perfarm  (dollars) 
Average  per  acre  (dollars) 


COLBERT 

926 

394,240 

1757263" 

33,034 

168*06 


LAUDERDALE 
“ "2,133 
440,320 
248,462 — 

X J 

■> 

* * *- 

20,851 

175,80 


Source;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Agriculture;  1964 
(Preliminary  Report) 
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Table  18 


ESTIMATED  GROSS  FARM  INCOME  IN 
COLBERT  AND  LAUDERDALE  COUNTIES*  1965 


COLBERT 

LAUDERDALE 

TOTAL  AREA 

Cotton 

$ 4*300,000 

$ 5*195*802 

$ 9*495*802 

Beef 

2,275  000 

2*023*290 

4*298*290 

Hogs 

500*000 

782*540 

282* 640 

Poultry** 

190*000  * 

746*750  ' 

936*750 

Dairying 

300*000 

734*312 

1*034*312 

Com 

1*140*000 

' 690,000 

1,630,000 

Forestry 

715*000 

461*300 

1*176*  300 

Others 

400,200 

400,200 

3 

Total 

$ 9*420,000 

$11  *034  ,‘294 

$20*454*294 

* 1 H 


■rt 


Source:  Agricultural  Extension  Service*  Auburn  University 


' Value  Added  bv  Manufacturing 

The  growth  characteristics  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  Muscle 

* 

Shoals  Region  relative  to  the  State  of  Alabama  arc  refleeted  in  Table  19 
where  the  changes  in  value  added  to  manufactured  goods  are  traced  from 
1954  to  1963.  Fifty-three  percent  of  all  counties  in  the  United  States  had 
a higher  195$  dollar  value  added  by  manufacture  than  Franklin  County.  ' 

DISPOSABLE  INCOME 

Table  20  reflects  trends  in  effective  buying  income  for  Colbert  and  Lauder- 
dale Counties  and  Alabama  from  1950  through  1965.  Effective  buying  income 
is  defined  as  the  amount  of  personal  income  which  is  available  for  consumpk-  .. 
ion  and/or  savings.  During  the  fifteen-year  period  under  study*  Colbert 
County  gained  137. 9 percent*  reaching  & level  of  $1,687  per  person  In  1965. 

Lauderdale  County  climbed  to  $1*7  $3  per  person  In  1965  but  this  gain  represent- 

* 

ed  an  increase  of  only  78. 3 percent  over  the  1950  level*  The  Alabama  average 

I 

I 

in  1965  was  $1*664  per  person;  a gain  of  115. 3 percent  over  the  period.  In 

J-  p 

Franklin  County  in  1949,  the  median  family  income  for  all  families  was  $1*363, 

■'  * 

■ B ^ 

as  compared  to  $1,820  for  the  si  ate  and  $3,107  for  the-ffcttion,'  Franklin 
County's  median  family  income  more  than  doubled  from  1949  to  1959,  reaching 
$2, 904  in  the  latter  year,  but  was  still  far  below  the  state  median  of  $3*  939 
and  little  more  than  half  the  national  family  median  income  of  $5,415.  (See 


Tables  21  and  22. ) 
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Approximately  51. 5 percent  of  Franklin  County’s  families  earned  less 
than  $3*000  in  1959*  compared  to  39  percent  for  the  state j and  23  percent 
for  the  nation.  In  1949*  almost  80  percent  of  the  families  in  Franklin 
4 County  had  incomes  of  less  than  $3,  000. 

i 

In  1$59,  only  2. 8 percent  of  Franklin  County's  families  had  incomes  exceed- 

P -I 

tag  $10,000,  while  in  the  state  8. 0 percent  of  the  families  earned  more  than 
$10,000 * and  in  the  nation  as  a whole,  12.  2 percent. 

Almost  ^4  percent  of  Franklin  County's  farm  families  had  incomes  of  less 

& 

than  $3, 000  in  1959.  The  median  farm  family  income  for  Franklin  County  in 
1959  was  $2,190,  as  compared  to  $3*877  for  the  urban  families  and  $2,494 
for  all  rural  families.  The  median  income  for  all  farm  families  in  Alabama  in 
1959  was  $2,008  as  compared  to  $2,800  for  the  nation. 

■ I " 

From  *n  occupational  standpoint,  all  groups  have  median  earnings  consider- 
ably less  than  the  state  or  nation.  Median  earnings  of  all  mates  in  the  county 
was  $2;  754  as  compared  to  $3*  221  for  Alabama  end  $3, 998  for  the  nation.'. 


380.4., 


\ 

? 
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Table  19 


i* 

VALUE  ADDED  GROWTH  COMPARISON 


$000} 

1954 

1963 

Percent  Change 

State  of  Alabama 

$1,319, 192 

$2,342,124 

+77.5% 

Colbert  Geunty 

42,014 

113,843 

+171.0% 

Lauderdale  County 

7,134 

16,053 

+125.0% 

Source;  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures,  1954  and  1963 
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Table  20 


' „*9rV 

PER  CAPITA  EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME, 
COLBERT  AND  LAUDERDALE  COUNTIES  AND  ALABAMA 

FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


it 


Colbert  County 

Lauderdale  County 

State  of  Alabama 

1950 

$ 709 

$ 997 

$ 771 

1955 

$1,080 

$1*055 

$1,023 

1960 

$1*375 

$1,369 

$1*379 

1965 

$1,687 

$1*783 

$1,664 

Percent  change 

- 

1 

1950  - 
1965 

+$137.  9% 

+78.  8% 

+115.  8% 

Source;  Soles  Management  Magazine,  "Survey  of  Buying  Power" 
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Table  21 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY 
FAMILY  INCOME 


COUNTY  STATISTICS 
Total  families 

Families  earning  less  than  $1,000 
Families  earning  $1,  000  - 1, 999 
Families  earning  $2,000  - 2,939 
Families  earning  $3,000  - 3,999 
Tamilies  earning  $4,000  - 4, 999 
Families  earning  $5, 000  - 5»999 
Families  earning  $6,000  and  over 

MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME  - $2,904 


TOTAL 

PERCENT 

5,841 

1,046 

17.9  % 

1,1U 

19.0  % 

642 

14.4% 

651 

14.6  % 

607 

10.4  % 

466 

8-4  % 

694 

15.3  % 

t 


>1  ■ 
■ H 

* 

' 3807 
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Tabl$  22 


* 


BREAKOUT  OF  FAMILY  INCOME  - 1960 
FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Ala. 

Number  Percent  Percent 


URBAN  FAMILIES 
Total  Number  of  families 
Under  $1,000 
$1,000-  $1,999 
$2,000  - $2,999 
$3,000  - $3,999 
$4,000  - $4,999 
$5,000  - and  over 
% under  $3,000 
1 % under  $5, 000 

Median  Family  Income 

RURAL  FAMILIES 
Total  Number  Families 
Under  $1,000 
$1,000  -$1,999 
$2,000  -$2,999 
$3,000 -$3,999 
$4,000  -$4,999 
$5,000  - and  over 
% under  $3,000 
# % under  $5,000 

Median  Family  income 

RURAL  FARM  FAMILIES 
Total  Number  of  Families 
Under  $1,000 
$1,000  -$1,999 
$2,000  -$2,999 
$3,000  -$3,999 
$4,00  ’ -$4,999 
$5,000  and  over 
% under  $3,000 
% under* $5, 000 
Median  Family  Income 


1,761 

100.0 

184 

10.4 

7.5 

233 

13.2 

10. 1 

239 

13.6 

11.2 

256 

14.6 

11.4 

215 

12,  * 

11.4 

634 

36.0 

48.4 

37.2 

28.  8 

64.0 

51.6 

$3,877 . 

$4,853 

2,706 

100.0 

506 

18.7- 

16.4 

593 

21.9 

17.3 

371 

13.7 

14.1 

403 

14.  9' 

12.7 

287 

10.6 

11.0 

546 

2Q.  2 

28.5 

■ 

54.3 

47.8 

n 

$2,648 

79,8 

s 

$2,177 

1,374 

100, 0 

, 

358 

26  0 

27.3 

285 

20.7 

22.5 

232 

16.9 

14.6 

uJ 

14.0 

10.2 

105 

7,7 

M 

202 

14,7 

17.3 

63.  6 

64.4 

^5.  3 

82,7 

$2, 19C 

$2,008 

u.s. 

Percent 


3.3 

6.7 

8.5 

9.5 
11.  6 
60.3 

18.5 

39.6 
$5,755 


5.3 

8.2 

8.7 

10.3 

12.4 

55.1 

22.2 
44.9 

$5,361 


17.0 

19.0 
16.8 

13.8 
9.9 

23.4 

52.8 

76.5 
$2,800 


SOURCE t U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  1960  3808.. 
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Financial  Activities 

Recent  trends  in  banking  activities  are  presented  in  Table  2i>  . . Signif- 


icant growth  is  reflected  in  sill  our  activities  studies.  .Bank  i.JAts  in- 
clude debits  to  demand  deposit  accounts  of  individuals,  partnerships,  corp- 
orations* and  of  the  State,  counties*  municipalities,  and  other  political 
subdivision.  Demand  ^deposits  Include  deposits  to  checking  accounts  plus 
cdr^fied  and  cashier's  checks. 

Growth  in  Muscle  Shoals  ^rea  financial  indicators,  during  the  period  under 


study,  compared  closely  and  in  some  instances  exceed  comparable  indicators 
for  larger  metropolitan  areas  in  Alabama  such  as  the  Tuscaloosa*  Huntsville 
and  Gadsden  areas.  ^ 


Table  23 


1950 

1955 

1960 

1965 


FINANCIAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  MUSCLE  SHOALS 
AREA  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Bank  Debits  j 

$294 1 193, 000 
$483,143, 000 
$715,434,000 
$939,318,000 


Demand  Deposits 

$19, 497 , OOc)1, 
$28,031,000 
$32,414,000 
$47  907,000 


* 

Savings  Deposits 

$ 4,254,000 
$ 5,106,090 
$11,977,000 
$25,538,000 


Savings  in 
Savings  & Loan 
Associations 

1/ 

$20,355,000 

$36,954,000 

$58,646,000 


1/  Information  not  available 
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FUTURE  PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  MUSCLE  SHOALS  AREA 
In  the  previous  sections  of  this  report*  we  have  analyzed  historical  patterns 

I 

J 

and  trends  of  the  economy  and  population  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  Area-  We 
have  considered  trends  in  local  economic  measures  relative  to  comparable 
measures  m larger  areas  and  studied  implications  of  local  changes  In 

D 

terms  of  their  consequence  within  the  National  economy. 

In  tliis  section,  we  will  attempt  to  use  the  knowledge  gained  through  historical 

,,  ^ > - 

analysis  of  the  economy*  and  the  people  served  by  ihis^eonqmy*  in  order  to 

' r 

> 

provide  reasonable  and  logical  assumptions  concerning  future  growth  prospects, 
in  the  Muscle  Shoals  Area.  This  section  is  primarily  concerned  with  trends 

i 

1 u 

toward  the  future  but  makes  no  predictions.  Rather*  trends  in  economic  and 
population  resources  are  evaluated  in  terms  of  consequences  of  their  continuation. 

t , 

Projections  thus  made  are  in  terms  both  of  local  trends  of  local  consequences 

- - 

of  national  trends  Local  development  strategy  involves  enhancement  of 
projected  tre  .us  .roi\giJqyirib  and  betterment  of  living  standards,  while  minimizing 

\ effects  of  decline  and  .decay.  This  report  will  be  considered  successful  if  consid- 

\ 

elation  of  ha  analysis  aids  the  citizens  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  Region  in  making 

X i i hr 

an  upward  revision  of  indicated  trends  in  the  future. 

V .*■ 

\ ■ * 

■ \ . 

■.  ' 

1 I. 

* 

, 

\ 
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THE  ECONOMIC  SECTOR 


iT 


Projections  of  the  economic  sector  of  an  area  always  present  many  pr$l&ns 


■v 


and?at  best  are  mere  estimates.  However*  projections  to  the  year  1980 


have  been  made  of  several  indicators  for  which  historical  series  of  d 
available  and  adequate  for  trend  extrapolation. 


The  dollar  sales  volume  of  all  retail  e stabl^Bip^ts  in  Colbert  County  is 

| i 

expected  to  increase , by  more  than  $12  million  by  1970  - up  14  percent  * 
and  continue  the  rising  trend  for  the  following  decade  reaching  a level  of 
approximately  $150  million  in  the  year  1980. 


Lauderdale  County  retail  establishments  also  are  expected  to  produce  signif- 

' ■ o 

leant  gain  in^^Ua^aies  volume  during  the  forecase  period  hurt  should  grow 
at  a slower  rate  than  Colbert  County,  Retail  sales  are  projected  to  reach 

i **  r-- 

1 fi  > 

* * 

$100  million  in  1970  and  then  climb  to  $142  in  1970  and  then  climb 

to  $142  million  try  1980. 


Assuming  a continuation  of  past  local  employment  trends*  adjusted  for  influence 
of  trends  in  the  national  economy*  a sizable  increase  is  expected  in  total 
employment  by  1986,  Table  24  reflects  changes  in  Muscle  Shoals  Region 
employn^n^between  1960  and  1965  with  trend  projections  for  each  major  ind~ 

for  l^fO  and  1Q80 . Total  employ irifjfofr  is  expected  to  increase 

tv  ‘ ^ 


lie 
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by  33. 2 percent  by  I960,  representing  an  addition  of  ll,630~new  jobs  to 

the  local  economy  during  the  twenty- year  period.  Significant  gains  in 

/ 

manufacturing,  trade?  service  and  government  are  expected  to  more  than 
offset  the  expected  36.3  percent  decline  in  the  self-employed  and  domestic 
servant  category  and  47. 9 percent  decline  in  the  agricultural  worker  segment. 
Moderate  to  large  increases  in  employment  are  expected  in  all  other  ind- 
ustrial segments  except  mining  and  quarrying  where  continuation  of  the  de- 

dining  trend  is  expected,  howeifjfert  this  segment  involves  few  jobs. 

rJ  < 

One  should  keep  in  mind  that  these  projections  are  not  predictions*  and 
indeed*  many  variables,  such  as  the  ability  and  desire  to  attract  new  industries* 

etc.  are  not  taken  into  consideration.  Their  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that 

1 

they  enable  the  people  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  Area  to  see  where  they  axe:  headr 

4 >Vr  . 

■v  f 

ing  in  the  future  if  they  continue  as  ^ey  have  in  the  past.  Projections  aid 
the  people  in  altering  the  future  course  if  that  which  is  expected  is  not  that 
which  is  desired^  — * r ""  - 


■P 

As  employment  totals  rise  in  basis  industries*  complementary  employment 

r" 


commuting  will  reduce*  the  out-migration  trend  will  be  reversed  and  in- 
migration  will  occur,  thus  producing  population  growth  above  the  natural 


gains  will  occur  in  non-basic  industries.  As  more  Jobs  are  created,  out- 
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Improved  local  employment  opportunities  and  higher  wage  potentials 
will  increase  family  Li  come  and  contribute  to  an  overall  higher  standard 


of  living.  This  will  result  in  a community  attractive  to  its  younger  citizens* 
a better  trained  and  educated  labor  force,  higher  per  capita  incomes  result- 
ing  tn  increased  demand  for  goods  and  services*  improved  housing  standards 
and  a population  capable  of  supporting,  through  taxation,  necessary  govern- 
ment services  such  as  schools*  recreation  facilities  and  utilities* 


In  short,  the  potential  for  future  economic  growth  in  the  Muscle  Shoals 
Region  is  there.  The  problems  to  achieve  this  growth  are  not  insurmounfc- 
— able*-  - Goals  and  policies  to  achieve  this  growth  must  be  established  and 
implemented. 
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TABLE  24 

MUSCLE  SHOALS  REGION  EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP 
1960,  1966  WITH  PROJECTIONS  TO  1970  AND  1980 


Totd  Employment 

Manufactu  ring 

Mining  & Qftarring 

Contract  Construction 

Transportation t Communications  & Utilities 

Trade 

Finance,  Insurance  & Real  Estate 
Service  and  Miscellaneous 
Government 

* 

A a Other  Non-Agricultu  re  * 

Agriculture 


Percent 

Change 


1960 

1966 

1970 

1960 

1960-1900 

35,010 

37,800 

40,770 

46,640 

+3 3.2% 

9,910 

10,960 

12,350 

16,000 

+6 1,5% 

160 

80 

70 

40 

- 75.0% 

1,380 

1,300 

1,650 

2,300 

+66. 7% 

1,010 

1,200 

1,300 

1J00 

+48.5% 

4,200 

4,640 

5,400 

6,600 

+57.1% 

700 

760 

900 

1,150 

+64.5% 

2,370 

2,680 

3,300 

4,250 

+79.3% 

■P 

6,400 

7,810 

8,500 

9,500 

+48.4% 

5,810 

5,810 

5,000 

3,700 

‘36.5% 

3,070 

2,560 

2,300 

1,600 

- 47.9% 

^Includes  self- e mp loyed,  unpaid  family  workers,  and  domestic  servants. 


/ Source:  Alabama  Department  of  Industrial  RelaHons-profecticms  by  Rust  Engineering  Company,  Urban  and 
* Regional  Planning  Department.  ' 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  MUSCLE  SHOALS  REGION 

PART  H 

STRENGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES 


/ 

i 

/ 
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STRENGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES 


INTRODUCTION 


Before  it  is  possible  to  make  an  intelligent  evaluation  of  anything,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  basis  iq>on  which  the  evaluation  is  to  be  made*  In 
defining  tbe  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  vocational  education  in  the  region* 
it  is  necessary  to  know  tbe  criteria  upon  which  each  item  is  classified  as  a 
strength  or  weakness.  From  many  authorities  in  education*  it  is  possible 
to  learn  the  components  which  form  standards  for  quality  vocational  education. 
These  components  comprise  the  standards  which  w^jre  used  in  this  evaluation 

of  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  vocational  education  in  the  region. 

1 1 

Quality  Vocational  Education  should: 

1.  Provide  vocational  education  to  every  resident  who  can  benefit  there* 


from*  no  matter  <a)  where  located  in  the  region;  (b)  of  what  age;  (c) 


what  physical  or  mental  condition*  if  trainable. 

2.  Begin  early  to  provide  occupations  information. 

3.  Continue  and  expand  this  information  though  the  elementary  Jf;vel 
and  include  exploration  of  occupations  in  tbe  middle  years. 

4.  Teach  vocational  education  in  clusters  at  the  early  secondary  level* 
and  advance  into  specialized  study  in  the  later  secondary  years. 


of  wbat  school,  employment  or  unemployment  status*  and  (d)  of 
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5*  Assure  that  all  study  is  relevant  to  the  students  pursuits* 
whether  in  the  academic  or  vocational  field* 

6,  Provide  continuous  guidance  and  counseling* 


\ 


7,  Operate  as  a continuing  education*  allowing  student  entry  and  exit 
at  any  point  or  level. 

8t  Prepare  the  student  to  perform  well  in  the  many  phases  and  areas 
of  his  life* 

9.  Utilize  fully  all  resources*  facilities*  equipment  and  staff* 

10*  Provide  for  effective  evaluation  of  its  role  and  its  successes  and 
failures* 

11.  Be  ffexible  and  capable  of  change  when  the  need  is  indicated. 

12*  Involve  the  parent  and  the  student  in  the  planning  processes. 

13*  Prepare  for  Job  entry  and  assist  in  placement* 


14.  Provide  for  short-term  intensive  job  training  designed  specifically 
to  meet  the  needs  of  locating*  expanding  or  changing,  industry, 
business  or  the  professions* 

\ 

15*  Maintain  an  interest  in  the  student  and  be  prepared  to  offer  pro^ums 

relevant  to  the  student1  s advancing  age*  experience  and  needs. 

^ - “ 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  MUSCLE  SHOALS  REGION 

#- 

STRENGTHS  , 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  MUSCLE  SHOALS  REGION 

STRENGTHS 

AVAILABILITY  OF  VOCATIONAL  COURSES 

Vocational  courses  , though  very  limited  in  some  schools,  are  available 
in  every  high  school  in  the  region.  Several  schools  offer  on  the  home 
campus  only  Agriculture,  Home  Economics  and  Office  Occupations.  Some 
of  these  schools  transport  students  by  bus  to  an  Area  Vocational  School  for 
other  vocational  courses. 


AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  IN  EACH  COUNTY 

Eash  county  has  an  excellently  equipped  Secondary  Area  Vocational  School 
for  use  of  the  high  school  students  in  that  county.  The  students  are  bused 
daily  from  their  home  schools  for  t\  o and  one  half  hours  of  vocational  instruct- 
ion. In  addition*  these  schools  offer  bight  adult  classes  on  the  secondary  level. 
While  the  curriculum  varies  with  different  schools*  all  Area  Vocational 
Schools  offer  the  following: 

Auto  Mechanics 

Business  and  Office  Education 

Drafting 

Electronics 

Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning 
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Other  courses  offered  in  some  of  the  schools  include: 

Commercial  and  Institutional  Food  Preparation 

Cosmetology 

Computer  Programming 

Graphic  Arts 

Industrial  Electricity 

* 

Machine  Chon 

Occupational  Clothing  and  Textiles 
Shoe  Repair 
Sheet  Metal 

Vocational  Home  Economics 

AREA  AND  NATIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

Area  school  officials  who  design  curriculum  carefully  evaluate  area  and 
national  manpower  requirement  projections  in  order  to  design  programs 
which  will  best  prepare  students  to  fill  job  demands  upon  completion  of  their 
study  course*  There  is  a current  interest  in  the  coordination  of  curriculum 

in  the  secondary  school  with  the  offerings  available  at  post- secondary  schools. 

- * 

FIVE  YEAR  PLANS 

Each  secondary  school  and  each  system  has  formulated  a "Five  Tear  Plan" 
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for  Vocational  Education.  These  plans  will  be  updated  annually  to  reflect 
changes  in  demands*  The  plans  provide  for  anticipated  requirements*  as 
well  as  follow -op  studies  of  students  leaving  school. 

P 

DEDICATED  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 

Most  school  personnel  involved  in  vocational  education  in  the  three  county 
region  are  dedicated  and  sincerely  interested  in  giving  the  student  the  best 
possible  education.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  residents  of  the  communities* 
Vocational  education  teachers  * counselors,  and  administrative  staff  members 
attend  many  professional  seminars  and  in-service  training  sessions*  in  an 
effort  to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments.  Some  attend  counseling  courses 
at  nighi  at  the  Huntsville  Branch  of  the  U diversity  of  Alabama*  Others 
attend  summer  school  at  various  universities*  and  several  have  had  summer 
employment  in  programs  which  up-grade  their  counseling  and  teaching  abilities. 

CAREER  DAYS  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  inform  students  of  available  opj^rtumties,  and  to  ' mulate  an 

^ — «-LT  ^ ■■  ■- a.^  bTHVimi  , - , _ 

interest  in  vocational  education*  the  Lauderdale  County  School  System  is 
planning  for  a Career  Days  Program.  Initially*  it  will  involve  grades  11-12* 
and  will  be  expanded  in  successive  years.  Other  schools  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  such  a program* 


3822 
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VISITS  TO  POST-SECONDABY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

Many  schools  arrange  for  seniors  to  visit  post- secondary  facilities*  These 
visits  are  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  opportunities  for  advancing 
their  skills,  and  often  result  in  students  continuing  their  education*  Experience 
shows  that  many  students  will  not,  or  cannot*  make  these  trips  Individually* 
but  they  are  eager  to  do  so  when  with  their  school  group* 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  THREE  COUNTY  REGION 

This  three  county  Muscle  Shoals  Region  has  existing  institutions  which  could 
be  the  basis  for  a Regional  Vocational  Educational  System.  These  institutions 
are:  three  elementary  and  secondary  county  school  systems*  six  elementary 
and  secondary  city  school  systems*  one  junior  college » one  post- 'secondary 
technical  school  * one  university*  one  school  for  mentally  retarded  children, 
one  child  study  center*  and  one  rehabilitation  center*  There  is  one  post- 

F 

secondary  institution  located  in  each  county. 

■H^MUSCLE  SHOALS  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

The  Muscle  Shoals  Technical  Institute  * Colbert  County*  a state  supported 
post-secondary  technical  school*  is  a well  equipped  and  well  staffed  school 

h " W 

opened  in  1966.  The  school  is  operating  (for  day  classes)  at  its  capacity  of 
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300  students.  Space  is  available  for  expansion,  and  plans  are  in  process 
for  additional  buildings.  Fourteen  courses  are  offered  for  day  classes,  and 
the  curriculum  is  revised  to  accomodate  a real  demand.  In  January,  1970 
the  school  announced  an  initial  offering  of  three  night  courses.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  vocational-technical  courses  on  the  post-secondary  level  have 
been  available  at  night  in  the  area*  The  night  classes  will  allow  semi-skilled 
day  workers  to  study  at  night  and  up-grade  their  skills,  thus  qualifying  them 
to  move  up  the  employment  ladder,  leaving  an  entrance  slot  for  a semi-skilled 
worker.  The  night  program  .can  be  expanded  as  the  need  arises. 

THE  NORTHWEST  ALABAMA  STATE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

■■ 

The  Northwest  Alabama  State  Junior  College,  Franklin  County,  a state  support- 
ed  liberal  arts  school  which  also  offers  courses  in  forestiy,  law  enforcement, 
and  office  skills,  is  presently  coordinating  with  the  Muscle  Shoals  Technical 
Institute  and  ths-State  of  Alabama  Department  of  Education  in  an  effort  to 
establish  an  Associate  Degree  Program  for  certain  courses.  Under  the  pro- 
posal, students  will  fhceive  half  their  instruction  at  each  school  and  will  be 
awarded,  upon  successful  completion  of  the  two  year  program,  an  Associate 

Degree.  Some,  if  not  all,  credits  will  be  transferable  to  a four  year  college 

» 

program. 
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FLORENCE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Florence  State  University*  Lauderdale  County,  is  an  excellent  four  y»ar 

■r 

college  with  rapidly  expanding  facilities  and  curriculum.  The  University, 

ft 

a liberal  arts  school,  has  an  excellent  teacher  preparation  program*  In 
addition,  twelve  departments  offer  degree  programs*  several  of  which 
offer  Master's  degrees.  Over  3,000  students  are  currently  enrolled, 

STATE  SUPPORT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

* 

¥ 

The  region's  school  officials  and  legislators  are  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for 
quality  vocational  education*  The  regions  legislators,  on  both  the  state  and 
federal  levels,  have  actively  pursued  programs  to  expand  vocational  education.. 
Partially  as  a result  of  these  efforts*  local  and  .state  financial  support  for 
vocational  education  has  been  substantially  increased  in  recent  years . Re- 
ference to  Table  25  at  the  end  of  this  section  discloses  that  of  almost  five  and 
one  half  million  expended  in  1966  In  Alabama  for  vocational  education,  almost 

h 

four  and  one  half  million  was  derived  from  state  and  local  sources.  Only  two 

ft 

states  in  Appalachia.  New  York*  and  Pemiayl vania ? had  larger  e^enditures  for 

/ - * 

vocational  education.  Alabama's  proportionate  state  and  local  support  for 

Vocational  Education  was  greater  than  these  states.  The  financial  records 

c 

from  the  schot  Is  in  this  three  county  region  reveal  that  $974, 732*  97  was 

<? 

1 

i 

1 
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received  for  vocational  education  expenditures  during  the  school  year 

r 

1969-70  Alabama  has  placed  a great  deal  of  emphasis  on  quality  education 
in  recent  years.  This  emphasis  continue  s and  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  1969  Alabama  legislature  parsed  the  largest  education  appropriation 
measure  in  state  history.  A record  $348*405)326,  for  1969-70  and  $358, 235*237 
for  1970-71  was  allocated;,  with  an  additional  $47  million  contingent  upon  the 
availability  of  funds  and  upon  approval  of  the  governor.  Table  26  at  the  end 

I 

* j 

of  this  section  shows  the  continuing  emphasis  on  vocational  education.  The 

state  appropriations  increased  from  almost  eight  and  one  half  million  in  1968- 

■ 

69  to  almost  eleven  million  in  1969-70,  to  over  eleven  million  in  1970-71  with 
an  additional  conditional  appropriation  of  over  one  half  million.  These  in- 
creases will  allow  continued  emphasis  on  education  in  Alabama. 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

On  the  federal  level,  the  emphasis  in  education  is  on  vocational  education. 
Federal  funds  for  many  education  programs  have  been  reduced,  or  held  to 
previous  levels.  However,  fundingfor  vocation^  edu^catioii  was  increased 

V 

in  fiscal  1970  and  1970-71.  In  fiscal  1970,  the  increase  over  1969  was 
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* 

$123-610,000.  la  fiscal  1971*  the  increase  over  fiscal  1970  is- $66*400* 00. 
Hence,  within  these  two  fiscal  years,  the  increase  has  been  $190,  010,  00. 
Refer  to  Table  27  at  the  end  of  this  section  for  details  of  increase? 


In  conclusion,  this  study  has  found  that  the  strengths  of  vocational  education 
in  the  region  are  such  that  they  offer  a very  firm  foundation  upon  which  can 
be  built  a greatly  expanded  quality  vocational  education  program* 


* - ~ „ „ 

Passed  by  The  House  of  Representatives  andlfie  Senate  Hearing  Committee: 
this  writing,  the  hill  is  expected  to  reach  the  Senate  floor  very  soon* 


TABLE  25 


Expenditures  an  Vocation**  £ducat ton  U 

Appal arhifl  m 19-66  by  Source  o£  Support 


^r.dt*  ^ A 

Home 

Trades  and 

Pr  i^  •ki  ‘inpji.ir  t 

h il 

AgriCJltur? 

Distribution 

Health 

EcoU^m-Ss 

Office 

X^ftinical 

Industries 

4ptaLAUl(.\ 

Sft5,  524,67  6 

1 9*692P99Q 

5 

1, 703 i 739 

$ 1,161,806 

i 9,307,162 

t 7,449,670 

J 

i 13,040.147 

1 ic*itr  il 

l 1 , 1 35 , S?9 

2,213,540 

435*231 

491,105! 

f 976*103 

1,990.365  * 

1,361,544 

3.667^636 

SC-h  1 5- 

15,706.3*9 

3,814,132 

714,408 

49^763 

3.694,220 

£.603,930  j 

448,680 

4 jOl 7 , 266 

! L„  ,i 

3,665  T 314  " 

‘ 55*.  LOO  | 

176*93* 

ft  ,636,  It  34“ 

2,055,375 

i,15m&h 

3,355,245 

1 M AHAMA 

5,147,477 

1,633,133 

256,033 

1 34  +691 

1 ^497,668 

496,309 

— 

1,365.043 

i l-eJiT.il 

1,057,315 

304,421 

61,893  | 

52,396 

U*7i535 

226  p 822  , 

! 

254,149 

1 St.ltf 

3,961  ,*04 

L, 314, 119 

m,i40 

34,827 

1 p347,504 

67 p 2 $2 

990,992 

IajC.i  ! 

1fi*,77H 

4,573 

— 

52,468 

2,629 

202,305  1 

— 

106,903 

GEORGIA 

K76H.939 

60] ,4 63 

23,aOS 

28,041 

762  3 346 

I I0H.109 

29 , 370 

315,600 

Federal 

292, <90 

73,905 

3p  695 

TSTiJSJ 

26,072 

J»,W 

mm 

97,235 

Etat* 

270,137 

66,  U5 

— 

12,036 

77,195 

5,970 

10,861 

97,930 

Local 

1,206,412 

461  ,41* 

20,110 

1.950 

659,079 

42,540 

1,080 

20,435 

KEwnicMy 

1.76  7.403 

60 1 ,2n0 

MJ.tOS 

603,125 

l^n.2?! 

423  POo2 

Fedet.il 

303 , 12fl 

42 p 9* A 

1,578 

— 

15,947 

j i i 7®  6 5 

m ,»o 

— 

St  Ate 

1,362,563 

526pM3fl 

37,912 

— 

555  >4  U 

42,987 

196,312 

Loral 

102,1 |2 

31,814 

615 

1 

28,764 

41,1*19 

— 

— 

MARVlAftD 

Federal 

749,050 
161, 3*0 

80,975 

22,67* 

342 
142  , 

95,999  1 
4,99b 

334,719 

57*282 

3S.L21 

21*477 

302.69U 

54,557 

State 

307,6** 

22  , 380 

... 

— 

51,732 

142  p 656 

6*617 

74. 248 

Local 

2&Q*s 

25,921 

iH  . T. 



39,269  j 

134p7*1 

7,027 

73,069 

MISSTSSIFFI 

1 

L ,260  j 1 60 

470,953 

9.330 

9jj29 

387.379 

Federal 

355, 7M 

154,414 

2,301 

4P327 

31 p 563 

27*196 

33*727 

100,252 

Sutf 

d(l6t217 

100,887 

2,044 

2,376 

145  p 167 

2,973 

22  p 59  3 

iao,i97 

Local 

t*Sfl,la1 

215,652 

4,985 

2*626 

208 p 649 

2,100 

2,705 

51,426 

VittK 

$ 7 ,517,357 

51,303*247 

5 

445,24ft 

5 295,284 

* 224,046 

i 1,736,952 

3 17,443 

t 3,550,697 

T-OdtiTill 

2,563,756 

*21,632 

82  *848 

165*464 

84,115 

277,1*7 

D.Ste 

1^514,267 

Stnltid 

3,540,W3 

646  h6V> 

256*266 

9E,785 

93,221 

ltfl2SP8£4 

— 

1 ,43 1,857 

Lol  il 

1,46H, 95^ 

23*  p 9*?5 

106,134 

37  p 635 

50,750 

430*681 

604,573 

VOTII  f'ARnUYA 

t-  1W-619 

757.66* 

167*490 

660^)4 

5^290 

171.0S7 

3 43.070 

1 biL5er  >t 

702,912 

373,141 

92,142 

— 

63,361 

— 

30,607 

153, H31 

St  tin 

94li*937 

19*  p9ln 

55,110 

— 

431.649 

5,290 

136,243 

121  *035 

l.o^-  1 J 

1*56*710 

M*9*4J? 

29,494 

— 

165,004 

1 

4,237 

68  p 6 la 

niuo 

a.w.«7 

418  JOO 

73.129 

21.470 

661,71*. 

448*892 

47.062 

172*559 

re4er.il  ; 

195,297 

54,655 

6,376 

10,192 

42  P 476 

43.92? 

4,665 

33,226 

Stole 

ifr0i305 

a, 744 

— 

«4-i 

220 , 550 



30,965 

Local  ! 

2P0O7,JJS 

563,465 

5^,164 

1 1 ,27H 

*39,239 

1 84  p-409 

42*397  r 

308,368 

n:Ntf3VLVANtA 

1 3 .64f3.lt 4l 

1 *617,597 

342.448 

331.654 

2 <0*1 <643 

2 , 9 7 5 r 9 ^ 8 

1.916.394 

4,422, 492 

, Federal 

3,327,643 

M(ft  764 

1 LO  p 704 

.96,511 

330*519 

$75,~2tt 

7A8,446 

941 ,439 

1 St*  te 

2.330.457 

226  P 345 

46,611  , 

235,025 

161,397 

1 1.050, 338 

— 

KJ 1 , 140 

local 

4,029,901 

1 + I06,4d3 

185,129 

319 

l,4rt9p772 

1 ,050  p 33H 

1 p 13  7 ,948 

3,069,913 

SOUTH  Carolina 

1 , iH5,  062 

*70.86? 

51 ,412 

42.7*2 

487,804 

172. 32^ 

359*869 

Federal 

9 23,664 

97,395 

14 , 693 

25*26R 

ft 3, 2 33 

86 t 164 

117*111 

State 

493,772 

215,564 

7,414 

16,114 

140,264 

— 

— 

m*M2 

Local 

*67*1(26  _ 

- .1*7.1  w 

29*101  j 

i*40O 

i 264,307 

86 , 1 64 

- — 

120,346 

TBNnKSSEE 

1,145,596 

299*220 

62 . ISfl 

1 224.001 

3Lm 

14  1.733 

Federal 

394,054 

66,914 

21,026 

48 , 707 

76,219 

12  pi  35 

48.218 

111,635 

Sttite 

300,371 

71,153 

20,666 

47,24! 

73,891 

11,768 

46,757 

103,895 

IpCll 

380,371 

71,153 

20,666 

47,241 

73,891 

1 1 , 76ft 

46,757 

L Os, 595 

VlRClMlA 

2 . 183, 722 

Wt.S)7 

2i*3£2 

535.912 

T 1-035 

71-355 

PidCr.ll 

%2*l*a 

200,055 

36,434 

I2t630 

43 p 929 

3J,l$t 

35*050 

116,075 

Strtto 

1,018,085 

311,614 

74, 700 

13*142 

331**20 

16,628- 

11,393 

288,788 

leUC.ll 

663  p 473 

m*60L 

L 

61,403 

6,611 

” "tkj;i*3 

17,216 

24+91 2 

179,567 

WfST  VIRGINIA 

633*257 

59.502 

117.783 

m&i 

257.111 

>. M” -S93 

Federal 

*es , 4ds 

111,347 

1 1 * 355 

61,155 

124,141 

2 7 1 1 505 

137,382 

16S,4»70 

SLiK  / 

*70*  976 

102  *927 

10*057 

41,217 

91*466 

3,59* 

17,904 

mt*07 

Irt^.i  1 

2,iiS5 , 942 

4iS,92Ft 

3Bt090 

15,411 

625*818 

651,554 

101,825 

63a *31 6 

SOURCE! ' STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
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TABLE  26 

1968-69,  1969-71  EDUCATIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS 


(Act  No.  91  and  other  Individual  appropriation  measures  passed 
during  1969  Special  Session  of  the  Alabama  Legislature) 


1*6646 

1065.70 

1969.70 

1970.71 

1879-71 

Appropriations 

Absolute 

AppmprEatians 

Conditicnal 

Appropriations 

Absolute 

Appropriations, 

Gondltianel 

Appreptfaheiis 

Alabama  College 

$ 1,567,006 

$ 1,625,962 

t 2 0Q, MO 

$ 1086029 

$ 1S7.1B5 

Auburn  University 

HpNKUSO 

14.T61.077 

MOpMO 

18,756,879 

1,588027 

Auburn  Univiftfty  toontewflery 

-J3- 

1,900,000 

~C- 

1,135/80 

64020 

Total  Auburn  University 

^600,730 

15,161,077 

500,000 

16,882098 

1036047 

U.  ef  A*  - Main  Campus 

10,1B6.B31 

12**60,607 

701,000 

13,008,041 

1059084 

U,  of  A;  - HumUville 

2Pm,o» 

8,242002 

127/OS 

U-  of  A.  - Birmihgtam 

10USOC 

2/30027 

-0- 

2/22,773 

130035 

U,  of  A*  - Medical  Canter 

5078,842 

7,185,990 

525, DOO 

7010066 

428,933 

Tool  University  of  Alabama 

18,648,296 

24,374,857 

U^,0O0 

25,181082 

20*4,173 

AjAbima  A & M 

2,548,1  O' 

2,339/52 

75*000 

2/17025 

137057 

Alabama  SOt4  College 

2,029,165 

2,364,000 

-0- 

0442,680 

888,788 

Florence  State  University 

WTp77S 

(*970,056 

TZ  1*200 

2038071 

223073 

JackwMwllte  State  University 

2,110.292' 

4123.599 

latino 

8027.734 

357,831 

Jicksoovife  St  U.  Nursing  $ttiwl 

250,000 

250X100 

0— 

288,000 

4-0^ 

Total  Jectew  villa  Stale  University 

2,966,232 

3,373,969 

192,100 

3,477,734 

357*531 

Lmofston  Stele  University 

1,114531* 

1071.934 

315.900 

1,111/74 

110,913 

Troy  State  University 

1082,204 

1*964,051 

324800 

2031/61 

422071 

Uplvtrtity  at  South  Alitacna 

s^miss 

3,650,125 

300X300 

3,771,925 

514,311 

Elementary  Teachers  Scholarship  Fund 

26J>00 

25400 

28,000 

-0- 

uodienl  Scholarships 

1 35,000 

1 35,900 

-0- 

138000 

Dentil  Scholarships 

03,000 

83,900 

*-0- 

83000 

-0- 

Marion  IrMituto 

75,000 

75X100' 

Hu()re 

75,<WO' 

-0- 

Lymsfl  Ward 

42,417 

42.817* 

42,61 11 

Tuskegee  Institute 

470  000 

470X309* 

— D- 

470000* 

-0- 

Walker  County  Junior  College 

4-VWD 

75,000* 

1 1013021 

Minimum  Program 

172090,214 

201,234284 

-G~ 

Minimum  Program  Exceptional  Children 

314090 

371.274 

— s— 

383,632 

21,788 

Fret  Textbooks 

2,078,500' 

1,756,452 

-U- 

1.744001 

127037 

Removal  el  Illiteracy 

100,000 

116090 

^0- 

120078 

6040 

Vocational  Education 

8,383*17;! 

10.766094 

-0- 

11037018 

627*183 

Coord,  In-SetiOOl  TV  Program 

24397 

50X300 

48077 

2023 

Rational  Defense  £ data  lion 

12705O 

1 46046 

— D- 

188,161 

8,784 

State  Department  of  Education 

854*57 

791X144 

-B- 

780377 

440*3 

Civil  (Mama 

8,036 

10,528 

-*- 

10,979 

618 

Plans  and  Surveys 

24605 

34*4*6 

-0- 

88038 

2XH3 

State  Tenure  Commission 

2,0lM 

2X100 

-0- 

2000 

-0- 

Civilian  Rehabilitation 

1,334434* 

1,987,729 

-G- 

2016X132 

113.645 

Phys.  Rest,  of  Crippled  Chores 

1,092,391 

1.372,900 

-0- 

1/080*4 

39,085 

Ala-  Coy*  industrial  School 

442  389 

514304 

-o- 

882039 

30080 

Ale.  IbiL  for  badf  and  Blunt 

1,101,147 

1,981039 

-0- 

2081,332 

112033 

Ala.  IndusL  School  lor  Negroes 

334,986 

389,909 

-0- 

460894 

22094 

Ala.  State  Hospital  fir  Schools 

25,000 

26,125 

-0- 

27059 

1098 

Partlwv  State  School 

193,982 

225023 

-0- 

233030 

13041 

Regional  Education 

—0— 

224000 

— >5- 

100,090 

-6. 

State  Training  School  for  Girls 

246329 

311,973 

-0- 

3 21028 

18048 

Anniston  Memorial  Hospital  Nurse  Training 

40X100 

_o_ 

-0^ 

-0- 

-8- 

SyOceuga  Nurses  Training  School 

40X100 

40,000 

-0- 

40000 

Mobile  Cen,  ttetpitai  Nur,  A Med, 

37MOO 

370,006 

200,00b 

370X100 

2DOMD 

Alabama  Educational  TV  Ctmmfssiojt, 

731,545 

1052,250 

-fl- 

1080819 

61*7^5 

Dabt  Sendee  ■ Estimated 

1358,876 

1078X114 

-0- 

1073,120 

-0- 

Social  Security 

14900,000 

13,843X160 

-tt- 

14*904*165 

UW35 

Teach  Retirement  System 

14751,237 

34,826000’ 

-0- 

25048/40* 

h 386,062 

Trade  Schools 

8,910,32$  ' 

9,030328 

-0- 

8064*738 

Trade  School  - Draper  P risen 

126,250 

147001 

-0- 

181.879 

6p636 

Junior  Colleges 

0.747/03 

8.360;724 



8041032 

542.;  78 

Veterans  Education  Benefits  (Estimated) 

400,000 

400,000 

^0- 

406000 

-CK 

Ed.  *f  Dependent*  «f  Blind  Parents 

4000 

5050 

-0- 

8080 

-ft- 

Are.  Trade  Sdieoi  5 Jr»~  College  Auth. 

-0- 

3.000 

amooo 

-0- 

3i080J»0 

Manpower  Devel.  Training  Act 

100,000 

7,000 

5-0- 

108060 

— o~ 

Teachers'  Special  passion  Fund 

— "U— ^ 

.3000 

_0_ 

1091/80 

82,020 

Employees  insurance  (Estimated) 

40pb00 

50,600 

— 0/- 

50000 

-8- 

Driver  Education 

-0- 

-0- 

300,000 

— 0- 

300,000 

American  legion  Auxiliary 

3,000 

3,000 

-0- 

^000 

-0- 

Ala.  Ed,  Study  ComntlMion 

32*73 

155,800’ 

" -T^ 

155,000" 

-0- 

Ala,  Commission  o(  Higher  Education 
The  following  Boards  of  Education; 

-q- 

90,000* 

-0- 

— 0- 

Geneve  G entity  (Hartford) 

-0- 

1*0,000 

— 0— 

-Ow 

Elba  Cfor 

-0- 

-9- 

lOOyOOO 

-0- 

-0- 

Etowah  County  (Altoona) 

-0- 

400*000 

-iu 

-8- 

Wilcox  Cotniy  (Camden) 

-0- 

-0- 

IflOiOOO 

— 0— 

180,«D 

Morgan  County  Ifteratta) 

_o_ 

iufti 

-0- 

2OO0OD 

Fayette  County  (Fayette) 

-0- 

-0- 

400,000 

-0- 

-0- 

Fiaulilto  C oimiy  (Union  )r.  H*  5J 

-fl- 

-0- 

(45,000 

-8- 

— 6- 

Every  School  HOI  rtf  In  State  (f  106,009  ae«n)  -0- 

-0- 

1T#OTOp«0,& 

-0- 

-0- 

‘ TCTBIS - 

- $291001043“ 

- - $ 19*041  lOOO 

*358,235037 

‘ 9 270*8074 

‘ Conditional  appreprfaricms  Included  whore  released 
1 Include*  teiQtDOO  capital  outlay 

' Includes  UE)lk.wiD  fw  capital  outly-Acl  #202,  i960  Special  Sesshu 
’ Includes  $2 30,0; !) — A c t AML  1889  Special  Seaside 
'Act  numbers  29,  30,  31,  & 32  retncUvely.  1969  Special  Sachin 
* Includes  St.06C.000— Act  #25,  1#fi9  Special  Session  rt  n n f\ 


* Includes  $1/53.000  far  1969-70  edit  $1.153000  for  1*70-7 T-Act  #23, 
1*00  Special  Session 

’permanent  Study  Commission-Act  #16,  1099  Special  Sea  Jon 
■Act  #14,  ISM  Specie)  Session 
“ Otmtareville  wilt  become  n City  system  in  1969,70 
“ Includes  $1000009  appropriated  in  i$oS  Special  Session 
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FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

TABLE  27 


PROGRAM 

APPR.  FY  1970 

INCREASE  OVER  FY  1969 

Basic  Grants  to  States 

$300,336,000 

$ 70, 000, "00 

Smith  Hughes  Act 

7,161,455 

Disadvantaged  Youth 

17,000,000 

17, 00(f,000 

Work-Study 

4,250,000 

4,250,000 

State  Advisory  Councils 

2,380, 000 

2, 380,000 

Exemplary  Programs 

13,000, 000 

13*000,000 

Consumer  and  Homemaking 

15,000* 000 

1,000,000 

1 

Cooperative  E ducation 

14,000, 000 

14,000,000 

€ 

Curriculum 

880, 000 

880,000 

Research 

1,100,000 

Planning  and  Evaluation 

900,00 

900,000 

•«> 

National  Advisory  Council 

200,00 

200,000 

Totals** 

376,207,455' 

123,610,000 

* Pe immanent  appropriation,  therefore  not  included _as_item  iji  H.  R,.  .15931* 


Totals  include  neither  the  estimated  additional  $5*  9 million  for  research  ex- 
pected to  be  allocated  to  vocational  education  from  the  Bureau  of  Research 
to  carry  ou  existing  programs  nor  the  vocational  education  share  of  funds  under 
the  Education  Professions  Development  Act,  estimated  at  $5. 5 million. 
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FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Table  27  (Continued) 


PROGRAM 

FY  1371* 

INCREASE  OVER 
FY  3 9Y0 

Basic  Grants  to  States 

$ 350 >336* 000 

$ 50*000,000 

+ 

Smitii  Hughes  Act 

7*161*455 

-Q- 

Disadvantaged  You  a 

20,000,000 

3,000,000 

Work-Study 

5«  500,000 

1,250,000 

State  Advisory  Counsels 

2,380.000 

-0- 

£ 

Exemplary  Programs 

20,000*000 

5,020,000 

Consumer  and  Horn:; making 

* 

17*  500,0^ 

2* SCO* 000 

Cooperative  Education 

18*  500*000 

4,500.000 

* 

Curriculum 

* 

lie  search 

Planning  and  Evaluation 

900,000 

)- 

National  Advisory  Council 

330,000 

130,000 

. * 

Totals 

442,607*455 

66*400*000 

Combined 

j- 

** 

Appropriations  passed  by  the  House  of  Repissentatives*  Senate  hearings  are 
complete  at  this  writing.  It  is  possible  that  Senate  action  will  be  complete  by 

J 

time  of  publication.. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  MUSCLE  SHOALS  REGION 


WEAKNESSES 


ERJC 
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WEAKNESSES 

PAST  WEAKNESS  OF  ACADEMIC  TRAINING 

I 

The  Vocational  Education  Study  Committee  has  found  that  a very  basic 
weakness  in  this  region  is  that  many  students  enrolled  in  vocational  education 
are  deficient  in  the  comprehension*  communication,  and  computation  skills* 
This  is  not  a weakness  of  vocational  education*  rather,  it  indicates  a weak- 
ness in  previous  years*  of  the  student1  s academic  training*  This  weakness 
is  vividly  manifested  "'hen  the  student  reaches  grades  10-11  and  enrolls  in 
vocational  education,  or  enrolls  in  post-secondary  schools*  The  improved 

public  education  of  (he  recent  past  and  current  period  will  do  much  to  over- 

* 

come  thift  situation*  The  many  remedial  reading,  writing  and  mathematics 
programs  underway  help  to  make  a brighter  picture* 

The  findings  of  the  Hunme  r- Gre  ene -Sile r Associates  in  1 'Manpower 

Education  in  the  North  Carolina  Appalachian  Region”  seem  relevant  to  the 

local  situation*  This  report  found  that  there  are  two  dimensions  to  the  mail- 

* 

power  problem:  ^ — 

1,  The  current  backlog  of  unemployables  — — resulting  from  inadequate 
work  preparation  in  the  past,  and 
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2.  The  youth  now  in  school  who  are  receiving  inadequate  preparation 
for  work. 

Much  of  the  current  emphasis  t»i  vocational  education  and  manpower  problems 
deals  wit  h the  current  backlog,  hot  enough  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
difficulties  with  the  public  education  system  that  affect  the  youth1  s academic 
performance.  The  report  states  that  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  labor 
is  essentially  a problem  of  public  school  education*  resulting  from  deficiencies 
in  basic  education  and  work  preparation  for  non-college  bound  youth.  The 
present  system  of  vocational  education  is  not  geared  to  provide  a total 
curriculum  which  fits  the  background*  needs*  capabilities,  and  most  import- 
interests*  of  a majority  of  students.  This  report  states  that  the  premise  that 
every  student  who  ran  should  go  to  college  is  the  basis  of  the  difficulties  with- 
in the  public  school  system.  Locally*  approximately  one  in  eight  ninth  grade 

5- 

students  will  enter  a four  year  college*  and  probably  one  in  ten  will  graduate. 

Dr.  Joseph  Blackston*  Superintendent  of  Florence  City  Schools,  has  found 

that  approximately  40%  of  students  graduating  from  these  schools  do  not 

enter  college.  Other  systems  report  much  higher  percentages  of  students 

* 

not  entering  post-secondary  education. 

There  another  area  of  concern  when  considering  systems  not  geared  to  the 

I 

world  of  work.  Per-pupil  cost  of  preventive  high  school  programs,  compared* 
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with  the  cost  of  remedial  manpower  programs,  was  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  the  American  Vocational  Journal  of  May,  1970.  Written  by  William  A. 
Stanton,  Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Industrial  Education*  Purdue 
University » the  article  presents  a strong  argument  for  preventive  vocational 
education  programs  in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Stanton  has  found  that  the 
per-pupil  expenditure  of  remedial  programs  is  three  times  greater  than 
the  per-pupil  expenditure  for  preventive  programs  * while  recognizing  the 
need  for  immediate  remedial  programs,  Mr.  Stanton  maintains  that  the 
primary  concern  is  with  the  welfare  of  tl . jdividual,  not  welfare  for  the 

i 

individual.  The  article  reports  an  annual  generalized  figure  of  $092  per 
pupil,  cost  for  education  with  an  additional  cost  of  $185  per  pupil  for  prevent- 
ive vocational  education  in  the  last  two  years  of  public  school.  By  way  of 
comparison,  the  average  job  Corps  costs  have  run  $9,000  to  $10,  ooo  per 
trainee.  A survey  of  manpower  programs  shows  an  average  cost  of  $2,632 
per  trainee. 

T. 

STIGMA  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Meetings  of  the  Vocational  Education  Study  Committee  and  interviews  with  ■ 
school  personnel  reveals  there  is  a very  real  stigma  attached  to  vocational* 
technical  education  in  the  public  school  system.  This  stigma  is  not  innate 
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with  a young  student  but  is  often  acquired  through  the  influence  of  academic- 
ally oriented  school  officials  counselors*  teachers*  students*  and  in  come 
cases,  the  parent*  Even  if  the  parent  is  not  academically  oriented,  the 
existing  stigma  is  great  enough  to  cause  the  parent  to  reject  vocational 
education  for  the  child*  This  situation  exists  even  when  both  the  parent  and 
the  student  realize  that  the  student  is  not  college  bound* 

DROP  OUT  RATE 

This  region  has  a high  drop-oul  rate  - Studies  of  school  reports  and  inter- 
views with  school  personnel  show  that  the  rate  varies  with  the  locations 
for  the  region.  The  Alabama  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  lists  the 
drop-out  rates  as:  Lauderdale  County  - 40%;  Colbert  County  - 54%  and 
Franklin  County  - 64%.  The  study  committee  feels  that  not  nearly  enough 
emphasis  is  placed  on  providing  programs  which  will  prevent  drop-outs*  The 
testing  programs  of  the  schools,  and  personal  observation*  can  usually  identify 
the  potential  dropout  as  early  as  the  fourth  grade.  It  would  seem  that  ample 
time  exists  in  which  to  devise  means  to  retail  that  student  past  the  sixteenth 
birthday*  and  until  graduation* 

* 

■■ 

SCHOOLS  NOT  ORIENTED  TO  THE  WOR"  ^ OF  WORK 

The  public  school  systems,  as  they  e/iut  in  this  region*  are  not  geared 
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to  the  world  of  work.  The  systems  are  graduating*  or  losing*  Students 
who  are  unskilled  and  who  are  not  work  oriented.  This  is  perhaps  accept- 
able for  those  graduates  who  are  college  bound.  However*  this  study  has 
found  that  the  majority  of  the  students  of  this  region  are  not  college  bound. 

The  students  who  desire*  and  who  would  benefit  from,  vocational  education 
know  that  the  academic  offerings  are  not  relevant  to  their  vocational  pursuits. 
This  is  a contributing  factor  in  the  high  drop-out  rate.  Many  counselors  of 
the  region  feel  that  If  the  curriculum  is  made  relevant  to  the  vocational 
education  program,  more  students  would  remain  in  school*  and  the  level 
of  the  academic  achievements  of  all  vocational  education  students  would  be 
raised.  The  Richmond  Flan  in  California  is  an  example  - each  academic 
subject  is  related  to  vocational  projects  underway. 

OVER-CROWDED  SCHOOLS 

1 

Area  school  personnel  report  that  all  schools  in  the  region  are  overcrowded. 
The  space  limitations  hamper  the  academic  programs  as  well  as  the  vocational 
programs.  The  crowded  situation  exists  due  to  the  closing  of  several  schools* 
and  in  some  cases*  the  influx  of  residents  from  the  outlying  areas.  Each 
operating  school  needs  additional  classrooms  and  shop  space.  UJtil  this  is 
secured*  the  vocational  programs  at  the  schools  cannot  be  adequately  expanded. 
This  situation  exists  w±t£i  all  the  high  schools,  all  the  Area  Vocational 
Secondary  Schools*  and  tte  post-secondary  technical  school- 
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EMPHASIS  ON  AGRICULTURE 

A study  of  the  Five  Year  Plans  for  Vocational  Education  shows  that  some 

+ 

systems  of  the  region  continue  emphasis  on  agriculture * even, though 
the  jobs  in  agriculture  continue  to  decline*  vocational  teachers  and 
counselors  of  the  region  estimate  that  perhaps  less  than  5%  of  the 

i 

agriculture  graduates  will  earn  a liv4i  hood  in  production  agriculture*  and 

that  a greater  number  will  find  employment  in  agriculture  related  fields. 

^ + 

* ^ 

Tne  knowledge  gained  will  undoubtedly  be  put  to  use*  but  itf"mapy  cases* 

it  does  not  prepare  the  graduate  to  qualify  for  an  existing  job.  The  premise 

that  rhny  knowledge  gained  is  not  a waste"  would  perhaps  justify  the  emphasis 

on  agriculture  in  those  schools  which  do  not  have  access  to  an  Area  Vocational 

School.  However*  the  agriculture  programs  do  not  accomplish  the  goal  of 

vocational  education*  i.  c.  - preparing  the  student  for  employment  in  jobs 

which  are*  or  will  be*  available. 

/ 

LOCATIONS  OF  AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  * 

+ 

The  Vocational  Education  Study  Committee  has  found  that  the  locations  of  the 
Area  vocational  Schools  are  such  that  many  students  cannot*  or  will  not* 

attend  the  vocational  school.  Theoretically*  since  each  county  has  an  Area 

+ 

+ 

Vocational  School*  a vocational  education  is  available  to  every  high  school 
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student  in  that  county.  For  practical  reasons,  however,  this  is  not  true. 

In  some  cases*  the  distance  between  the  two  is  so  great  as  to  make  transport- 
ation prohibitive.  In  some  cases,  the  rugged  terrain  and  the  inferior  roads 
make  the  Area  Vocational  School  inaccessible.  In  still  other  cases,  the 
shortage  of  funds  prevents  busing  of  students  to  the  Area  Vocational 
School.  In  Franklin  County,  the  Area  Vocational  School  is  located  at 
Russellville.  Of  the  195  vocational  students  enrolled  in  that  school,  only 

■ 

three  are  from  outside  the  Russellville  City  School  System.  The  County 
System  is  financially  unable  to  provide  bus  transportation,  and  these 

-i* 

three  students  provide  their  own  tranportation  from  the  nearby  schools 
at  Belgreen  and  Phil  Campbell.  The  schools  in  western  Franklin  County 
have  combined  enrollments  of  well  over  1,000  students.  The  distance  to 
the  Area  Vocational  School  is  25  miles  or  more  from  the  schools.  The 
roads  traverse  hilly  terrain  and  are  narrow,  ciooked,  and  poorly  maintained* 
A twice  daily  bus  trip,  even  if  the  county  had  funds  for  busing,  would  be 

J I 

hazardous,  and  even  impossible  during  times  of  ice  and  snow.  Students 
at  these  schools  have  no  vocational  choices  with  the  exception  of  Agriculture, . 

I 

1 i 

Home  Economics  and  Business  Courses.  Waterloo,  in  Western  Lauderdale 

* 

County,  is  approximately  30  miles  from  Florence,  and  the  Area  Vocational 

School  is  located  12  miles  east  of  Florence^  A 45  mile  twice  daily  bus 

/ 

trip  is  too  time  consuming  to  be  feasible.  Because  of  rugged  terrain  and 
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very  poor  roads,  Waterloo  is  rattier  isolated*  Only  one  road  leads  from 
Waterloo  to  Florence*  No  hard  surface  roads  extend  beyond  Waterloo  to 
the  north*  Students  at  Waterloo  High  School  may  participate  in  Agriculture* 
Home  Economics*  or  Business  Office  courses,  and  all  these  classes  are 
crowded.  No  other  vocational  programs  are  offered*  Central  High  School* 
about  midway  between  Waterloo  and  Florence,  buses  students  to  the  Area 
Vocational  School*  However*  because  of  the  lengthy  trip*  some  who  nedd* 
and  would  profit  from*  vocational  education  do  not  attend  the  Area  Vocational 
School*  Some  of  these  students  leave  home  early  for  a lengthy  bus  trip 
in  order  to  reach  school*  and  they,  as  well  as  their  parents,  object  to 
another  lengthy  hus  trij  to  the  Area  Vocational  School. 

DISCIPLINE  PROBLEM  STUDENTS  STEERED  TO  AREA  VOCATION  SCHOOL 

The  Vocational  Education  Study  Committee  reports  that  some  counselors* 
at  the  feeder  schools,  steer  thei r discipline  problem  students  to  the  Area 
Vocational  Schools*  This  removes  the  problem  student  from  the  home  campus 
for  one -half  day  and  shifts  the  responsibility  for  discipline  to  the  Area 
Vocational  School*  This  policy  is  detrimental  to  the  vocational  education 
program.  Frequently*  these  students  have  no  interest  in  vocational  education 
and  they  concentrate  on  destruction  and  disruption. 
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NIGHT  CLASSES  IN  VOCATIQNAL-TE  CHNI CAL  EDUCATION-  POST- 
SECONDAKY  LEVEL 

At  the  beginning  of  this  study,  it  was  apparent  that  the  total  absence  of  night 
classes  of  vocational -technical  training  at  the  post-secondary  level  was  a 
glaring  weakness.  Some  progress  in  correcting  this  weakness  was  made 
when  the  Muscle  Shoals  Technical  Institute  opened  night  classes  in  three 
courses  in  January  1970*  However,  no  funding  provisions  were  made,  and 
the  classes  must  be  entirely  student  supported.  Perhaps  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  this  support,  ore  class  did  not  register  the  required  number  of 
students,  and  the  offering  was  dropped.  In  order  for  each  night  class  to 
support  Itself,  there  must  be  an  enrollment  of  at  least  ten  students  who  are 
each  charged  $1.50  per  hour  tuition  fee.  Classes  are  conducted  in  three 
sessions  twice  weekly  for  ^ period  of  twenty  weeks,  making  the  total  course 

h 

cost  $180. 00*  A cash  expenditure  of  this  amount,  even  if  spread  over  a 
five  months  period*  is  beyond  the  means  of  many  semi-skilled  workers, 
many  of  whom  are  married  and  supporting  families.  Many  prospective 
students  who  want  io  enroll  in  night  classes  in  order  to  up-grade  their  employ 

-i  rV 

ment  skills  and  improve  their  standards  of  living,  feel  that  the  tuition  fee 
for  night  classes  is  excessive  and  discriminatory  in  comparison  to  fee 
charged  day  students  who  do  not  presently  work,  pay  taxes  and  contribute  to 
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the  economy  of  the  region.  The  day  students  attend  classes  48  weeks 
a year*  8:00  a,  m,  to  3:30  p.m,  daily  * in  one  or  two  year  courses,  and 
are  charged  $2. 00  regrist  ration  fee  plus  $15*  00  monthly  tuition.  These 
are  predominately  students  who  are  prepared  to  meet  the  expense  of  post- 
secondai7  education  and  chose  technical- vocational  school  in  preference 
to  college.  Many  local  persons  feel  that  a joint  federal-state  -local  night 
class  program  of  assistance  to  the  semi-skilled  worker  who  wishes  to 
qualify  for  more  lucrative  employment  would  bring  positive  and  almost 
immediate  economic  returns  to  the  region*  Such  a program  would  move 
the  semi-skUi^d  worker  up  the  employment  ladder  to  the  skilled  level  * 
leaving  an  entrance  sloj^for  a semi-skilled  worker. 
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LACK  OF  SUFFICIENT  COUNSELORS 

' 

The  lack  of  sufficient  counselors  is  a very  real  weakness.  The  committee 
finds  that  more  counselors  are  needed  to  guide  and  counsel  students.  From 
reports  received*  this  situation  exists  in  most  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
region  as  well  as  the  post-secondary  vocational  school.  The  Muscle  Shoals 


Technical  Institute  reports  it  has  no  counselor*  and  no  space  at  present# 
to  accomodate  even  one  counselor.  One  county  school  system  has  three 
counselors  to  work  with  over  3*000  students.  One  high  school  has  one 
counselor  and  over  800  students.  Since  counseling  involves  a great  deal 
of  record  keeping  and  reporting*  these  counselors  must  devote  as  much* 
if  not  more  time  to  these  duties  as  counseling.  One  rural  high  school  has 
counseling  service.  However*  the  person  who  counsels  also  teaches  Office 
Occupations*  and  during  the  free  period  and  lunch  period*  helps  prepare 
and  serve  meals  in  the  cafeteria. 

SOCIAL  CASE  WORKERS  NEEDED 

The  Vocational  Education  Study  Committee  found  that  the  absence  of  soda! 


case  workers  in  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  is  a weakness * 
and  a contributing  factor  to  student  under-achievement  as  well  as  the  high 
drop-out  rate*  If  family*  personality,  and  ftna&dal  problems  of  students 

h 

could  be  identified  and  corrected*  many  more  students  would  successfully 
complete  their  education. 
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COUNSELING  TRAINING  NOT  AVAILABLE  LOCALLY 

The  fact  that  there  are  no  counseling  courses  available  at  the  local  university 
is  a weakness  of  both  the  academic  and  vocational  programs.  Presently  * 
teachers  and  counselors  desiring  the  courses  must  travel  to  Huntsville , 
Alabama,  (80-150  miles  distance)  to  take  night  courses  at  the  University 

of  Alabama,  Huntsville  Branch,  or  attend  summer  school  away  from  this 

> 

region.  Interviews  with  teachers  and  counselors  of  the  region  reveal 
that  more  would  attend  these  counseling  courses  if  they  were  offered  locally 
at  night  and  during  the  summer.  The  Vocational  Education  Study  Committee 
reports  that  many  of  the  students  majoring^ n education  at  the  local 
university  would  minor  in  guidance  counseling*  if  this  course  were  avail- 
able to  them.  ■ 


The  Vocational  Education  Study  Committee  recognizes  that  the  lack  of 
effective  procedures  for  evaluating  vocational  education  in  the  region » and 
the  fact  that,  until  1969,  there,  was  no  follow-up  study  of  the  vocational 
student,  is  a weakness  of  wide  magnitude.  These  areas  are  vital  to  plann- 
ing quality  vocational  programs.  This  weakr&sjijs  also  recognized  on  the  . 
National  level  and  is  receiving  attention  by  the  American  Vocational  Association* 


E UATION  OP  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
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Efforts  leading  to  quality  evaluation  and  follow-up  studies  are  presently 
underway. 

BETTER  COORDINATION  NEEDED 

The  lack  of  coordination  among  all  persons  and  organizations  interested  in 

■ 

vocational  education  at  the  local*  state,  and  federal  level  is  a weakness 
of  great  importance*  Locally , over  20  organizations  are  interested  and/or 
involved  in  some  form  of  vocational  - technical  training.  Some  of  these 
organizations  are;  All  public  school  systems  * Muscle  Shoals  Technical 
Institute i the  Child  Study  Center*  Northwest  Alabama  Junior  College*  Northwest 
Alabama  Rehabilitation  Center,  the  Community  Action  Committee , the 

rJ 

^ p.  I 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Employment  Security  Division,  the  Muscle 
Shoals  Mental  Health  Center,  the  AFL-CIO  Appalachian  Council*  all  industry* 

labor  organizations  and  others.  On  the  state  level*  other  agencies  and 

•# 

organizations  have  an  interest  in  vocational  -technical  training..  On  the 

■P- 

federal  level*  nine  cabinet  level  departments*  and  10  federal  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Health  Education  and  Welfare  Department 
are  involved  with  education  and  man-power  training*  The  involvement  of  so . 
many  different  agencies*  at  all  levels*  and  without 'dose  coordination,  re- 
sults in  over-laps,  fragmentation*  waste*  duplications  and  undue  expense; 
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and  further » creates  an  almost  insurmountable  handicap  for' education, 

■ 

COSMETOLOGY  BOARD  POLICY 

Indicative  of  the  lack  of  dose  cooperation  Is  the  situation  which  exists 
with  costmetology  training  in  a local  secondary  Area  Vocational  School. 

The  Alabama  State  Board  of  Cosmetology,  does  not,  for  licensing  purposes, 

■ 

■hi- 

recognize  and  accept,  any  study  hours  or  credits  e^rred  by  costmetology 
students  at  the  local  secondary  Area  Vocation  Jb.  Hence,  a student 
who  has  studied  cosmetology  for  two  years  must,  upon  graduation,  enroll 
for  the  complete  course  in  a local  private  school,  or  go  out  of  the  region 
to  attend  a state  supported  post-secondary  school.  (The  course  in  not 

j 

offered  at  the  local  post-secondary  technical  school, ) Owners  of  beauty  ' 
shops  in  this  region:  report  a severe  shortage  of  well  trained  cosmetologists 
and  that  this  is  also  the  case  in  other  areas  of  the  state.  Withlhe  current 
emphasis  on  vocational  education  and  tfie  shortage  of  trained,  "liacensed 

r 

cosmetologists,  it  .s  ironic  that  this  course,  supported  by  local*  state 
and  federal  funds*  is  denied  recognition  by  a state  licensing  board.  The 
graduates  of  the  course  for  barbers  do  not  experience*  t his  difficulty. 

<!  L rT  r — h 

Their  stuefy  hours  are  applied  to  licensing  requirements.  Local  vocational 
education  officials  have  been  unsuccessful  in. their  efforts  to  arrange  a 
change  life  the  Cosmetology  Board. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BEGINS  LATE  IN  THE  SECONDARY  PROGRAM 

i- 

The  fact  that,  except  tor  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  rural 

* 

schools*  most  students  have  no  access  to  vocational  pursuits  until  grades 

I 

11-12  is  considered  by  the  Vocational  Education  Study  Committee  to  be  a 

A I 

very  real  weakness.  At  grades  11-12,  most  students  have  reached  age  16, 

1 W a 

and  can  legally  drop  out  of  school.  The  committee  feund  that  many  of  these 
would  remain  in  school  if  their  needs  and,  into  rests  were  satisfied  through 
involvement  In  vocational  knowledge.  Children  in  the  first  grade  are  intensely 
Interested  in  jobs  and  occupations.  They  like  to  explore  the  duties  of  fire- 
man, policeman,  doctors,  nurses,  etc.  This  information  is  available  to 
them  in  attractive  picture  books  with  simple  captions.  At  the -second  grade 
level,  students  are  eagerly  reading  more  details  of  occupations.  This 

Ip 

interest  continues,  and  information"  is  made  available*  throughout  the 

* 

l 

elementary  years.  At  this  point,  all  involvement  with  vocations  is  with- 
drawn from  the  student*  and  not  until  grades  11-12*  in  most  cases,  can 
the  student  become  involved  with  vocations.  Counselors  report  that  it  is  • 
often  too  late  " the  student  is  no  longer  in  the  public  school  system.  It 
IS  not  sup  rising  that  many  high  school  students  feel  frustration  with  a 

■h 

system  which  stimulates  their  interests  in  occupations  during  the  formative 

I 

years  and  deliberately  creates  a void  at  the  time  the  students  feel  a need 

1 ■ 

for  active  involvement. 
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KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOALS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  NEEDED 

* ^ 

A definite  weakness  of  vocational  education  in  the  region  is  the  lack  of 

* 

knowledge  of  the  need  for*  and  goals  oft  vocational  education*  The 
Vocational  Education  Study  Committee  found  that  parents,  student?* 

<r  % 

school  personnel*  and  the  entire  community  should  be  better  informed 

about  the  role  of  vocational  education  within  the  total  education  picture. 

■ 

As  one  committee  member  so  aptly  expressed  it,  “One  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  Vocal!0*13!  Education  in  our  region  is  education  on  Vocation?*! 
Education”.  This  knowle  Ige  would  help  remove  the  stigma  attached  to 
vocational  education  and  thus  help  assure  a vocational  education  tailored 
to  the  needs.  Many  students  and  parent  think  a student  who  pursues 

i-  * f 

vocational  education  cannot  enter  college.  It  should  be  generally  known 

■ r 

that  the  student  can  enter  college  if  she  or  he  has  the  high  school  credits 

required  for  cbllege  entrance,  and  theSe  can  be  attained  in  addition  to 
■¥ 

^vocational  credits. 

TRADITIONAL  PROGRAMS  NOT  MEETING  NEEDS 

The  committee  found  that  the  lack  of  innovative  programs  is  a weakness  in 
the  vocational  offerings  in  the  region.  The  traditional  programs  are  not 

h 

adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  students  and  industry.  Students,  counselors  * 


and  industrial  personnel  officers  report  this  as  a weakness  of  the 


present  vocational  systems  and  feel  that  changes  are  needed.  The 

Vocational  Education  Study  Committee  reports  that  programs  which 

* 

are  challenging  to  the  student  and  which  are  tailored  to  prepare  the 
student  for  industry fs  needs  is  the  answer  to  this  problem. 


In  conclusion*  this  study  has  determined  that  the  weaknesses  of 
vocational  education  in  the  region  are  not  insurmountable*  Some  of  tbe 
problems  lend  themselves  to  early  attention  and  solution  while  others  will 
require  lengthy  planning  and  implementation.  However,  the  problems 
and  weaknesses  can  be  overcome*  if  proper  planning*  guidance  and 
funding  can  be  secured*  I ^ 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  MUSCLE  SHOALS  REGION 

■> 

PART  hi 

BE  COMMENDATIONS 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  areas  in  which  changes  or  improvements 
in  vocational  education  are  needed.  Briefly}  these  are: 

1.  Facilities 

* 

2.  Curriculum 

3.  Policy 

4.  Public  Relations 

* 

The  recommendations  resulting  from  this  study  deal  with  each  area. 


o 

ERLC 

LmurTii^rrr.Ti^iii 
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RECOMMENDATIONS;  FACILITIES 

IMMEDIATE  NEEDS  IN  FRANKLIN  AND  LAUDERDALE  COUNTIES 
Needed  immediately  are  programs  of  vocational  education  in  areas  which 
presently  have  no  vocational  education  programs  beyond  Agriculture  * Home 
Economics  and  Business  Office  Education*  It  is  recommended  that' a 
vocational  facility  be  established  in  western  Franklin  County  and  in  western 
Lauderdale  County*  and  that * for  the  present*  mobile  shops  and  classrooms 
be  utilized/  In  Franklin  County!  these  mobile  units  should  serve*  a?  the 
minimum  r the  schools  located  at  Red  Bay  and  Vina.  The  units  should  be 
rotated  between  the  schools*  probably  on  a daily  basis*  and  should  be 
utilized  for  the  instruction  of  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged.  Night 
classes  for  adults  and  drop-outs  should  be  instituted.  In  Lauderdale  County* 

i T ■■ 

the  units:  dfrodTd  serve  the  schools  located  at  Waterloo  and  Central  Heights 
and  have  offerings  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged!  as  well  as  night 
classes.  Courses  which  could  be  housed  and  taught  In  these  facilities 

include;  Business  Office  Education!  Drafting!  Electronics!  Bartering* 

* 

Commercial  and  Institutional  Food  Preparation*  Cosmetology!  Graphic  Arts* 
Printing*  Bookbinding!  Occupational  Clothing!  and  Textiles.  Needed  immed- 
iately are  courses  teaching;  Drafting*  Printing*  Bookbinding*  and  Textiles. 
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It  is  recommended  that  only  three  or  four  vocational  courses  he  handled 
in  this  manner  at  the  beginning*  If  it  is  found  that  vocational  education 
needs  cannot  be  adequately  met  in  this  manner  * it  is  recommended  that 
a Area  Vocational  School  be  established  at  these  locations.  The  Alabama 
State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  lists  an  Area  Vocational  School  for  west 

Franklin  County  * with  a target  date  of  1974.  Use  of  mobile  units  now 

■» 

would  help  relieve  the  pressing  need.  It  is  possible  that  funding  for  the 

* * 

units  can  be  arranged  through  the  Stated  Plan  for  Exemplary  Programs 
and  Projects , and  with  the  provisions  of  Sections  211  or  214  of  the  Appalachian 

i 

Regional  Development  Act.  It  is  recommended  that,  as  early  as  possible  * 
an  Area  Vocational  School  be  established  in  the  western  portion  of  each  of 
the  three  counties  in  this  planning  region. 

OVER  CROWDED  FACILITIES 

i 

r 

It  is  recommended  that  this  same  approach  be  utilize  to  alleviate  the 
crowded  conditions  in  shops  and  classrooms  in  all  high  schools.  Traditionally » 
it  is  expected  that  construction  of  buildings  is  tte  logical  method  of  correcting 
the  shortage  of  space.  It  need  not  be  the  only  method.  More  logically,  more 
and  better  education  per  dollar  spent  can  be  attained  by  the  use  of  mobile 
shops  and  classrooms  which  can  be  interchanged  on  a dally,  semester,  or 
yearly  basis,  between  schools. 
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FACILITIES  FOR  TRANSPORTING  STUDENTS  TO  RUSSELLVILLE  AREA 

* 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

Needed  immediately  are  provisions  to  transport  students  to  the  Russellville 

’ ■*- 

Area  Vocational  Schools.  Vocational  instruction  for  the  students  at  Belgreen 
and  Phil  Campbell  is  included  in  the  planning  of  this  school.  If  the  Franklin 
County  Board  of  Education  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  for  busing  these 
students  in  the  1970-71  school  year*  it  is  strongly  recommended  that,  special 
provisions  be  diligently  sought-  Elected  officials,  working  with  school  officials 
from  the  schools  and  the  County  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Muscle  Shoals 
Council  of  Local  Governments  should  devise  and  implement  a plan  which 
will  meet  the  immediate  transportation  needs  of  these  students'. — 

SHARING  FACILITIES 

Planners  in  the  regional  school  systems  should  study  together  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  through  sharing*  or  inter-change  of  facilities,  staffs*  and 
students.  It  is  recommended  that  school  planners  coordinate  planning 
in  order  to  avoid  overlaps  in  ifreir  programs.  In  order  to  enhance  Vocational 
Education  offerings  in  the  region,  persons  in  authority  should  plan  for 
.students  and/or  staff  to  cross  jurisdictional  boundaries.  This  is  especially 

- -h 

true  when  one  school  may  be  able  to  offer  courses  or  facilities  not  available 
to  other  schools. 
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VISITS  TO  POST-SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  FACILITIES 


It  is  recommended  that  all  schools  arrange  student  visits  to  several 
post-secondary  vocational  education  facilities.  The  present  system  of 
visits  by  graduating  seniors  only  should  be  expanded  downward  to  include 

# 

grades  9-12  so  that  these  students  may  be  aware  of  facilities  available  to 

HP 

them*  and  be  prepared  to  make  curriculum  choices.  Schools  should  also 
work  closely  with' industry  to  plan  for  students  to  make  plant  tours > where 
they  may  see  industry  in  operation  and  may  discuss  operations  with  workers. 


BE  COMMENDATIONS:  CURRICULUM 


CURRICULUM  DESIGN  FOR  DROP-OUT  PREVENTION 

It  is  recommended  that  all  systems  study  and  devise  specific  methods 

aimed  at  drop-out  prevention.  These  methods  must  begin  at  the  elementary 

level*  Some  systems  have  begun  surveying  areas  of  interest  of  students* 

These  efforts  should  be  expanded  and  curriculum  designed  to  coincide 

with: students  interest  and  manpower  demands*  Unless  innovative  methods 

are  employed,  this  region  will  continue  to  experience  a higi  drcp-'out  rate , 

■■ 

and  a.large  unskilled  labor  force.  If  the  innovative  program  needs  exceed 

the  capabilities  of  the  individual  systems,  it  is  recommended  that  the 

systems  devise  joint  sponsor-ship  program.  Funding  provisions  for 

*■ 

innovative  programs  have  been  made  on  the  federal  and  state  level*  a 
is  possible  that  additional  funding  can  be  secured  locally*. 

DISCIPLINE  PROBLEM  STUDENTS 

The  situation  of  discipline  problem  students  being  steered  into  Area 

■L 

Vocational  Schools  merits  attention*  It  is  recommended  that  "feeder" 
school  counselors  and  Area  Vocational  School  counselors  compile  data  on 
students  considered  discipline  problems  and/or  possible  drop-outs* 


This  data  should  identify  numbers  of  studer.ts . problem  areas > academic 
achievement  levels , age  levels  and  sex.  The  data  should  be  compiled 
for  each  school  system  in  the  region,  Representative  a from  each  system 
should  jointly  study  the  severity  of  the  problem.  If  the  situation  is  serious 
enough  to  warrant  action  it  is  recommended  that  special  programs  and 
curriculum  be  devised  to  cope  with  this  problem . Special  programs  of 
work- study  have  been  successful  in  several  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Each  of  the  three  counties  in  this  region  have  vacant  school  facilities.  In 
order  to  keep  down  the  ’’Starting  up”  costs*  it  is  possible  that  these 
facilities  can  ho  utilised  for  pilot  programs  for  these  students.  If  such 

5- 

a program  is  indicated,  it  is  likely  that  these  programs  can  be  operated 
at  very  Little  additional  per  pupil  expenditure. 

COORDINATION  OF  CONSERVATION  EFFORTS 

If  the  resources  of  this  region  are  to  be  preserved  and  enhanced*  strong  ' 
efforts  will  be  necessary.  Conservation,  pollution  control*  and  wise  use 

J 

of  the  region's  resources  will  be  increasingly  important  as  development 
occurs.  It  is  strongly  re  commended- that  all  public  school  systems  coordinate 
curriculum  planning  with  Northwest  Alabama  St?.te  Junior  College*  Florence 
State  University  and  other  Alabama  Universities  so  that  there  can  be  a 


no 


continuity  of  offerings  in  courses  dealing  with  conservation*  and  ecology* 
v Northwest  Alabama  State  Junior  College  is  presently  offering  a course ' 

in  Forestry.  Other  conservation  programs  will  be  offered  as  needed. 

a L 

Graduation  from  the  two  year  courses  will  qualify  the  student  as  a 
technician,  or  will  allow  the  student  to  transfer  one  years  credits  to 
a four  year  degree  program*  With  the  proper  background  and  curriculum 
coordination*  the  secondary  school  Vocational  Agriculture  Graduate 
will  have  an  easy  transition  into  the  two  year  junior  college  conservation 
courses. 

LOCAL  COUNSELING  COURSES  NEEDED 

■ a I 

It  is  recommended  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  Florence  State  University 

r I 

introduce  into  its  curriculum,  courses  leading  to  a degree  in  guidance 
counseling.  The  Vocational  Educational  Study  Committee  found  this 
local  lack  to  be  a weakness  in  the  educational  offering  of  the  region.  AH  — 

■H 

the  public  school  systems  suffer  from  a shortage  of  counselors*  The 
' counseling  courses  at  Florence  State  University  should  be  of  the  types 

which  would  qualify  a student  for  either,  academic  or  vocational  counseling. 
The  curriculum  sho  .d  be  coordinated  with  curriculum  at  Northwest  * 
l Alabama  State  Junior  College,  so  that  a student  studying  vocational  course s 

i at  the  junior  college  could  transfer  to  Florence  State  University  and  attain 

J 

a counseling  degree.  Since  many  students  majoring  in  teacher  education 
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at  the  University  would  probably  elect  a counseling  minor*  it  is  recommended 
that  Florence  State  University  survey  its  students  for  interest  in  this  field* 

Public  school  teachers  of  the  region  should  also  be  surveyed  for  interest 

* ■* 

A 

in  this  degree  program.  If  interest  proves  great  enough,  the  courses 

V.  1 

should  be  added  to  the  curriculum. 

J 

SHORT-TERM  INTENSIVE  TRAINING 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  Research  Report  No^.4 , Industrial 

ft 

location  Research  Studies:  Summary  and  Recommendations  prepared  by 

the  Fantus  Company,  reports  that  Min  selecting  Appalachian  locations,  the 

<• 

mere  existence  of  vocational  and  technical  training  programs  is  less  a 

compelling  consideration  in  the  decision-making  process  than  local  or 

/ . >' 
area  quick-start  capabilities  for  providing  personnel,  equipment  and  services 

critically  needed  in  the  anxious  first  months  of  breaMhg  in  a plant*  As  a 


competitive  reality,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  community  to  demonstrate 

L 

that  there  is  present  responsiveness  of  a kind  geared  to  minimizing  start-up 


risks  and  costs*11  This  report  points  that  in  the  last  decade,  the  burden 


of  training  the  unskilled  and  teaching  intermediate  skills  has  been  shifting 
from  business  to  government*  The  Muscle  Shoals  Region  hag  tnade  tno 
provisions  for  short-term  intensive  training  programs,  it  is  recommended 


that  persons  and  agencies  concerned  with  Industrial  and  resource  development 


r 


1 
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work  with  the  region1  s vocational  educational  systems  to  devise  a program 

^ r : 

of  intensive  > short-term  job  training  which  will  meet  the  specific  aeeds 
of  business  and  industry  as  it  locates*  expands*  or  changes  in  this  region. 

Such  a plan  must  of  necessity  be  flexible.  However*  the  needs  of  business.. 

^L' 

and  industry  can  be  anticipated  and  the  plans  should  be  formulated  and 

* 

ready  when  the  need  arises.  The  quick-start  intensive  training  programs 

J * 

do  not  substitute  for  the  balanced  vocational  education  programs*  but  they 
can  offer  what  is  all  too  often  lacking  in  conventional  education  — tailor- 
made  help  when  it  is  most  needed  hy  the  manufacturer. 

The  <juick~start  program  utilized  Jy  South  Carolina  includes  the  following 
key  elements; 

(1)  A state  committee  for  technical  education  composed  of 
experienced  industrial  engineers,  educators,  methods 
analysts,  recruiters  and  other  industrially  oriented  staff. 

{2)  A rather  large  equipment  pool  which  can  be  moved  from  — 
location  to  location  for  equipping  special  schools  in  the 
community  where  a new  industry  is  starting. 

(3)  Temporary  training  quarters  supplied  by  the  community. 

i"  h 

(4)  Surveying  the  labor  market*  recruiting*  screening  and  testing 

-i 

of  applicants. 
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(5)  Assignment  of  teaching  personnel  and  methods  engineers  to 
the  temporary  schools. 

It  is  recommended  that  persons  in  the  region  interested  in  development 
study  the  various  methods  of  quick-start  training  programs  and  prepare 
the  plan  best  suited  tc  the  region*  s needs  and  capabilities* 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HOME  MAKING  AT  EARLIER  LEVELS 

It  is  recommended  that  agriculture  and  home  making  courses  be  made 
available  at  grades  7,8  and  9*  The  curriculum  should  offer  basic  information 
and  develop  skills  useful  to  every  student*  There  should  be  an  interchange 
of  students  of  these  two  courses,  so  that  boys  may  learn  basic  consumer 
and  home  making  information  and  girls  may  learn  basic  technical  information. 
Some  examples  of  useful  information  boys  might  be  taught  in  the  consumer 
and  home-making  courses  include;  nutrition,  sewing  on  buttons,  pressing 
trousers,  use  of  household  detergents,  and  home  laundry  methods.  Girls 
would  profit  from;  instruction  in  use  of  simple  hand  tods,  basic  knowledge 
of  electricity*  basic  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  certain  machines  and 

care  and  maintenance  of  different  huUdtng  materials , The  baste  curriculum 

> 

i- 

- offered  in  these  grades  should  prepare  students  to  continue  their  education 
in  specialized  curriculum  in  the  latter  three  years  of  public  schools. 


4 
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RECOMMENDATIONS!  POLICY 

EXPAND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  STUDY  COMMITTEE 
It  is  recommended  that  the  Vocational  Education  Study  Committee  presently 
functioning  in  conjunction  with  the  Muscle  Shoals  Council  of  Local  Governments 
be  expanded  to  include  representatives  from  industry , business  > and  the 
professions;  and  that  "the  committee  operate  as  a Permanent  Advisory  Committee 
on  Vocational  Education  for  the  Muscle  Shoals  Region.  This  committee  'would 
be  responsible  for  a continuing  evaluation  of  vocational  education  hi  the  region 
and  would  submit  proposals  for  needed  changes. 

QUALITY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

fc" 

It  is  recommended  that  the  region's  school  systems , through  the  Vocational 

Education  Study  Committee,  define  requirements  of  funds,  facilities,  ami 

* ■ 

equipment  necessary  to  provide  for  quality  vocational  education  for  grades 
1-12.  Further,  the  requirements  necessary  for  at  least  two  years  of  post- 

■r-- 

secondary  vocational  education  should  be  defined.  Once  these  needs  are  de* 
ffaed*  it  is  recommended  that  each  system  seek  to  secure  implementation  of 
a quality  vocational  education  plan,  if  the  capabilities  of  the  individuals  systems 
prevent  implementation  of  the  plan,  it  is  recommended  that  the  systems  jointly 
sponsor  a Regional  Quality  Vocational  Education  System. , This  System  should 
be  one  which  serves  grades  1-14  in  all  areas  of  vocational  educational  needs 

t 
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without  over- lap*  duplication  or  fragmentation* 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  is  presently  supporting  programs  of 
child  development  and  educational  upgrading*  The  Commission  authorized 
funding  of  grants  to  states  and  localities  for  planning  and  demonstration 

programs  designed  to  encourage  local  multi-jurisdictional  education  planning 

¥ 

and  service*  improve  the  quality  and  number  of  Appalachian  teachers  * develop 
early  childhood  education  programs  throughout  the  region*  and  improve 

“■  -r  ~ ~ ' 

occupational  information*  guidance*  and  training  in  Appalachia.  Priority 
will  be  given  to  projects  designed  to  deal  with  these  objectives  within  the 
framework  of  multi- school  district  education  service  agencies*  These 

agencies*  because  they  serve  a population  sufficiently  large  to  furnish  an 

-■ 

adequate  tax  base*  can  provide  educational  services  which  are  too  expensive  ■ 

j l 

I "■  L 

to  be  provided  on  an  individual  school  district  basis*  It  is  recommended 
that  the  regions  planners  seriously  study  this  method  to  ascertain  if  it  is  the 
best  method  of  delivering  a quality  vocational  education  system  in  the  most 
economical  manner*  ^Coordination  of  such  an  approach  could  be  secured 

r ' 

through  an  Educational  Sub- Committee  of  The  Muscle  Shoals  Council  of  Local 
Governments. 


* 
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labor  market  reporting 

It  is  recommended  that  those  persons  and  organizations  interested  la 
industrial  and  resource  development  join  together  in  a concerted  effort 
to  secure  U*S.  Department  of  Labor  reporting  of  employees  and  earning 

I r 

for  this  region.  The  Appalachian  Research  Report  No-  4,  conducted  by 

■ I-  - 

The  Fantus  Co*  Inc- , "Industrial  Location  Research  Studies;  Summary 
and  Recommendations"  recommends  that  as  an  aid  to  securing  industry 
in  Appalachian,  better  local  labor  market  information  should  be  available. 

j 

The  specific  recommendations  states: 

"We  recommend  the  following; 

<a)  Action  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  in  each  state 
to  make  available  to  th&JL  S>  Department  of  Laborjiata  for  smaller  labor 
markets  for  inclusion  in  Employment  and  Earnings.  We  propose  that  coverage 
include  employment  and  earategs  data  for  the  following  new  small  labor  market 
areas; 

Alabama 

Anniston  (Calhoun  County) 

Floi^nce-Sheffieic^Tuscitmbia-Muscle  Shoals  (Colbert 
and  Lauderdale  Counties) 

b * 
Huntsville  SMSA  (limestone  and  Madison  Counties)" 

and 

"(b)  Development  of  systematic  and  uniform  state  plans  for 
collecting  and  updating  labor  resources  Information  pn.a  county  basis. 11 


o 
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The  Vocational  Education  Study  Committee  has  not  found  any  action  taken 
toward  implementing  these  recommendations.  This  reporting  could  be  a 
powerful  tool  for  development  of  this  ^eglon.  It  is  possible  that  the  1970 
census  will  result  in  the  classification  of  SMS  A for  the  Muscle  Shoals  Region. 
Whether  or  not  this  occurs*  it  is  recommended  that  action  be  taken  to  im- 
plement these  two  recommendations  of  this  study. 

ALABAMA  STATE  BOARD  OP  COSMETOLOGY  LICENSING  POLICY 

It  is  recommended  that  school  officials*  together  with  the  elected  officials 
both  on  the  local  level  and  the  state  level*  vigorously  seek  to  secure  a change 
in  the  licensing  policy  of  the  Alabama  State  Board  of  Cosmetology  so  that 
at  least  some  of  the  study  hours  earned  at  the  local  Area  Vocational  Educat- 

ional  Schools  can  be  applied  toward  licensing  requirements  of  that  board. 

»» 

This  Instruction  is  supported  by  a combination  of  local*  state  and  federal 

h 

funding.  Surely*  somewhere  within  these  three  levels  of  governments  can 

r 

i 

be  found  the  persuasion  necessary  to  effect  a relaxation  of  the  ^restrictive 
licensing  requirements  of  this  board.  It  is  recommended  that  the  to^is  of 
persuasion  be  learned  and  applied*  in  order  to  flr^ure  equity  for  the  students 
completing  the  two  year  secondary  cosmetology  course. 


COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY  OF  TAX  BASE 


It  is  recommended  that  a comprehensive  study  of  the  tax  base  of  this  region 
be  made.  This  study  should  locate  inequalities  > loop-holes*  and  weaknesses; 

A 

and  should  also  identify  strengths,  fie  commendations  for  methods  to  assure 

m 

equalised  local  support  and  increased  local  support  for  education  should  re- 

a1  ■ 

suit  from  the  study.  Sources  for  increased  state  support  should  also  he  ex- 
plored. The  findings  of  this  study » with  recommendations,  shduld  be  made 

h- 

known  to  local  elected  officials  * school  personnel  a^d  the  Business  and  indust- 
rial communities,  with  the  goal  being  improved  public  education  in  this  region* 

NIGHT  COURSES  ON  POST- SE CON D ARY  LEVEL 

It  is  recommended  those  persons  and  organizations  interested  in  economic 

^ ** 

and  human  development  in  the  region  study  together  the  methods  of  funding 

* 

night  courses  at  the  Muscle  Shoals  Technical  Institute  so  that  this  facility 
can  operate  effectively  hoth  day  and  night  classes.  There  should  be  very 

close  cooperation  between  the  region1  s business  and  industrial  communities 

* , 

and  the  school  so  that  the  course  offerings  meet  the  local  needs 
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RE  COMMENDATIONS 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION-PUBLIC  RELATIONS  NEEDS 


CONTINUING  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  PROGRAMS 

1 

It  is  recommended  that  a strong > effective  * public  information-public 

i 

relations  program  be  initiated.  It  should  operate  on  a continuing  basis 
rather  than  a one  time  effort  or  an  annual  effort.  It  should  be  designed  to 

■Hi 

inform  all  persons  of  the  goals  of  vocational  education,  and  the  rewards 

to  be  gained  from  technical-vocational  education  and  employment.  It  should 

be  directed  to  youth  of  all  ages  in  the  public  schools,  the  drop-outs,  public 

school  personnel,  parents  of  school  age  children,  the  unemployed  and  the 

under-employed,  community  leaders,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  handicapped. 

The  message  should  be  tailored  to* the  group  for  which  It  is  intended  and  the 

media  for  delivery  must  be  carefully  chosen.  The  delivery  should  be  handled 

■ 

* 

by  persons  who  are  able  to  communicate  with  the  group  for  which  the  message 
is  intended.  The  choice  of  media  is  important  since  some  persons  are  not 

-|J  h 

receptive  to  the  printed  message  and  others  do  not  receive  radio  and  television 

messages,  gome  could  best  be  reached  by  exhibits,  plant  tours,  school  visits, 

and  such.  Nevertheless,  a well  planned  public  information  program  is  recomm 
► t 
ended  as  a measure  by  which  the  image  Of  vocational  training  and  employment 

can  be  enhanced  and  the  quality  of  vocational  education  in  this  region  can  be 

d 

improved. 


* 


* 
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VOCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AWARDS 


It  is  recommended  that  the  Vocational  Education  Study  Committee  study 
and  design  a program  which  will  recognize  and  reward  levels  of  student's 
vocational  competency.  This  program  should  extend  from  elementary  school 
through  the  high  school  level*  From  tests  and  observations  teachers  and 

counselors  can  recognize  the  student  who  displays  vocational  aptitudes* 

* 

These  aptitudes  should  he  recognized  and  rewarded  on  an  equal  level  with 

* 

the  scholastic  aptitudes.  This  program  should  recognize  at  least  three* 
and  possibly  four*  levels  of  vocational  competency.  The  first  award 

f J- 

should  take  place  as  the  child  leaves  the  elementary  level.  The  next 
evaluation  should  probably  come  in  two  years.  There  should  be  another 

-u  ft 

evaluation  established  at  a point  about  midway  through  the  high  school 

program,  and  logically  the  fourth  and  final  evaluation  of  vocational  attainment 

■ * . h 
\ 

would  be  upon  graduation  from  high  school.  The  student  should  be  awarded 
the  certificate  of  competency  which  accurately,  describes  his  levef  of  attain- 

i 

ment.  It  is  recognized  that  students  progress  at  different  speeds.  It  is 
recommended*  therefore*  that  the  student  be  awarded  the  .proper  level 
-attainment  certificate  at  whatever  time  he  achieves  that  level.  It  is  recomm- 

i k 

’ ► 

ended  that  these  Vocational  Achievement  Certificates  be  of  equal  size  and 

* ■ ^ 

design  as  certificates  awards*  diplomas*  etc.,  awarded  for  scholastic 
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achievements.  It  is  further  recommended  that  local  and  national  firms 

be  solicited  to  sponsor  these  certificates.  This  approach  could  benefit 

>1 

both  industry  and  student*  It  is  expected  that  industry  will  be  receptive 

to  the  idea  of  sponsoring  Vocational  Achievement  Certificates.  By 

recognizing  and  stimulating  the  young  student,  the  sponsoring  industry 

could  very  well  be  the  receipient  of  the  student1  s talent.  Much  progress* 

as  we  recognize  it,  has  been  the  result  of  works  of  the  person  who  didn’t 

know  (1t  can’t  be  done"  - or  - being  told  that  "It  won’t  work"  has  proved 

that  it  will.  Recognition  of  the  student's  vocational  competency  in  such  ' 

a positive  manner  as  recommended  would  be  an  asset  in  removing  the 

^ ■ 

stigma  of  vocational  education,  and  in  establishing  improved  public  information* 

establish  vocational  technical  fair 

fl- 

i 

It  is  recommended  that  the  public  schools  of  the  region,  in  conjunction  with 
business,  labor,,  and  industry,  sponsor  an  annual  Vocational  Fair  or 
Competition  similar  to  the  local  annual  Regional  Science  Fair.  Students 

+ B- 

in  each  course  in  each  school  should  compete  to  represent  their  school  at 

1 -r 

the  Vocational  Fair.  The  Fair  should  feature  displays  of  winning  vocational 
projects  as  well  as  live  demonstrations  of  vocational  skills*  Winners  of  the 

V 

Vocational  Fair  competition  should  receive  suitable  awards*  Industry, 
business*  the  professions,  and  schools  should  be  solicited  to  furnish  the 

- - } 
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awards  and  scholarships  for  post-se condary  education*  , The  Vocational 

* 

I 

Pair  must  be  carefully  planned,  publicized  extensively,  and  coordinated 

* 

with  all  interested  organizations*  It  should  be  located  so  as  to  be  access- 

i-  - ■! 

ible  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people*  The  timing  of  the  Vocational 

■ Tp 

Pair  is  important*  Scheduling  the  Fair  for  late  spring,  when  most  students 

I d 

make  curriculum  choices  for  the  following  school  year,  might  serve  to  in- 

* 

crease  vocational  education  interest.  It  is  possible  that  the  Pair  would 
receive  greatest  exposure  by  holding  it  in  conjunction  with  the  North 
Alabama  State  Fair*  Over  100,000  persons  from  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi  and  other  states  attended  this  Fair  last  September.  A booth 
at  this  Fair  would  allow  display  of  finished  products  and  demonstrations 
of  VocationaJHe chnical  equipment  in  operation*  The  expense  of  such  a 
Vocational  pair  should  be  small  and  it  is  possible  that  contributions  would 
cover  all  expenses.  Such  items  as  publicity*  securing  exhibit  space,  pur- 
chasing av/ards,  furmshingsupplieB  for  exhibits,  and  equipment  for  demonstrat 
ions  would  be  expense  items  that  might t be  donated  by  interested  organisations 
and  individuals.  It  is  recommended  that  planning  for  such  a Fair  begin  with 
the  opening  of  the  1970-71  school  year  and  that  the  first  Vocational  Fair  be 
held  in  late  spring  or  early  fall  of  1971.  This  program  would  do  much 
to  relieve  the  stigma  attached  to  vocational  education  and  to  stimulate  a 
healthy  interest  in  vocational  education. 
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GUIDANCE  AND  SOCIAL  COUNSELING 

I £ is  recommended  that  the  region’s  school  planners  seek  funding  to 
employ  sufficient  personnel  to  offer  guidance  counseling  and  social  case 
workers  to  serve  every  school  at  all  grade  levels.  This  need  for  guidance 
counseling,  as  well  as  social  case  worker  counseling  is  recognized  by 
the  Vocational  Education  Study  Committee.  Such  counseling  will  result 

r 

in  better  adjusted  students  and  will  assist  in  the  needed  improvements  in 
public  information. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  MUSCLE  SHOALS  REGION 


PART  IV 


PHASING  OF  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 
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SCHEDULE  FOR  PHASING  OP  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  making  recommendations  for  quality  vocational  education  for  this  region, 
it  is  necessary  to  define  the  immediate  needs  as  well  as  the  long  range 
needs  and  attack  the  problems  of  both  simultaneously*  The  long  range 

_ m 

needs  cannot  receive  exclusive  attention  since  this  obviously  neglects  the 

h 

pressing  immediate  needs/  Neither  can  exclusive  attention  be  devoted 
to  the  immediate  needs*  allowing  a perpetuation  Of  the  very  factors  which 
produced  those  needs.  Therefore*  a two-fold  approach  is  needed — one 
of  intensified  remedial  methods  to  serve  those  who  are  the  product  of  in- 
adequate vocational  education*  and  secondly*  one  which  will  meet  the  needs 
of  students  presently  in  the  schools.  The  firtt  approach  should  fill  the 

V ■ J * 

needs  of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  who  are  not  in  the  school 
systems.  It  must  also  fill  the  needs  of  students,  presently  in  the  last 
three  grades  of  public  schools*  who  will  leave  school  unprepared  for  jobs* 
Both  short  range  and  long  range  planning  and  implementation  must  devise 
methods  and  programs  to  meet  the  needs  students  will  experience  in  the 

i r 

next  decade.  In  order  to  assure  orderly  development*  goals  must  be  estab- 
lished and  met*  The  order  of- Implementation  of  Recommendations  is  set 
out  in  fqir  phases*  As  quickly  as  the  goals  of  a given  phase  can  be  accomp- 
lished* it  will  be  necessary  to  move  into  the  succeeding  phase.  This  method* 
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without  setting  up  the  demands  and  limitations  of  a time  table  schedule* 
will  assure  the  best  possible  vocational  educational  offerings  in  the  shortest 

' t i 

possible,  it  is  likely  that  some  goals  can  be  accomplished  In 
earlier  phases  than  is  now  expected. 

PHASE  I:  RECOMMENDED  IMMEDIATE  IMPLEMENTATION 


* 


1.  Expansion*  as  recommended  in  Part  mt  of  the  presently  functioning 
temporary  Vocational  Education  Study  Committee. 

2.  Continue  the  study  of  vocational  educational  needs  of  the  region. 

3.  Define  a philosophy  of  Vocational  Education  for  the  Muscle  Shoals  Region* 

4.  Formulate  a plan  to  determine  vocational  levels  and  define  the  method 
by  which  the  recognition  of  these  levels  can  be  utilized  to  improve 
vocational  education. 

5.  Study  and  plan  a Regional  Vocational  Fair. 

6*  Continue*  and  expand  downward  at  least  one  grade,  the  student  visits  to 

post-secondary  vocational  facilities. 

* 

7.  Study  temporary  and  permanent  methods  to  provide  transportation  for 

*■  P 

students  desiring  to  attend  Russellville  Area  Vocational  School,  and 
if  possible  in  this  phase*  secure  temporary  transportation. 

8.  Devise  a plan  to  secure  temporary  vocational  educational  facilities  for 


western  Franklin  and  western  Lauderdale  Counties* 


- ^ l 
£ -■ 


* 
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1, 

2, 

3. 

4* 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


9.  Study  conservation  curriculum  needs. 

J5E  n - recommended  short  range  implementation 

Secure  temporary  vocational  facilities  for  western  Franklin  and 
western  Lauderdale  Counties. 

Secure  temporary  facilities  to  relieve  crowding  in  existing  shops 
and  classrooms* 

Implement  permanent  methods  to  provide  transportation  to  Russellville 


Area  Vocational  School* 

Initiate  curriculum  changes  needed  to  teach  conservation  course* 
Continue  and  expand  downward  to  grade  9,  the  student  visits  to  post-  . 
secondary  vocational  facilities* 

Initiate  the  recognition  and  rewarding  of  vocational  levels* 

«# 

Conduct  a Regional  Vocational  Fair  for  public  school  students* 

Continue  the  activities  of  the  temporary  Vocational  Education  Study 
.Committee  and  study  the  formation  of  a permanent  Advisory  Committee 

4 I 

on  Vocational  Education  for  the  Muscle  Shoals  Region* 

Initiate  an  active  continuing  public  information  program. 

’ i 

Secure  reporting*  fay  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Labor*  of  Employment  and 
Earnings  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  Region. 
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XX . Study  the  possibility  of  benefits  to  be  gained  through  schools 
sharing  facilities,  staffs,  and  students* 

12.  Study  and  design  curriculum  to  combat  the  drop-out  problem. 

13.  Study  find  define  methods  to  cope  with  discipline  problem  students. 

14.  Study  and  design  a program  to  provide  short-term  intensive  job 
training. 

15.  Promote  the  inclusion  of  counseling  courses  in  the  curriculum  of 
Florence  State  University. 

16.  Define  the  proper  approach  to  securing  guidance  counseling  and 

+ 

social  case  workers  counseling  for  all  grade  levels  In  all  schools. 

17.  Secure  change  in  the  licensing  requirements  policy  of  the  Alabama 

J"’ 

State  Board  of  Cosmetology. 

18.  Study  methods  and  make  recommendations  for  expansion  of*  and 

j _ h 

at  least  partial  funding  thereof,  night  vocational  course  offerings 

r 

on  tbs  post- secondary  level* 

12*  Conduct  a comprehensive  study  of  the  tax  base  of  the  region,  and  make 

* 

recommendations  to  correct  inequalities  and  weaknesses* 

PHASE  HI  - RECOMMEND  LONG  RANGE  IMPLEMENTATION 

1.  Implement  the  curriculum  changes  needed  to  overcome  the  drop-out 
problem. 
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2.  Implement  th»  recommendations  resulting  from  the  Phase  U study 

* 

of  the  discipline  problem  students. 

3.  Assure  the  availability  of  counseling  courses  leading  to  a graduate 
degree  in  counseling  at  Florence,  State  University, 

4.  Continue*  and  utilise  as  needed*  the  programs  for  short-term  intensive 
job  training* 

5.  Establish  a permanent  Vocational  Education  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Muscle  Shoals  itegion,  if  the  Phase  □ study  of  this  matter  indicates 
this  a&a  need, 

6.  Study  the  advisability,  implications  and  make-up  of  a duly  established 
Muscle  Shoals  Regional  Vocational  Educational  Board  and  make  Be  contra- 
endaeions, 

7.  Continue  and  expand  the  Regional  Vocational  Fair  effort  and  promote 
this  effort  to  other  regions,  seeking  to  establish  a*  least  state-wide* 
and  possibly^  National  competition. 

3,  Promote  i.  e sharing  of  facilit  _es>  staffs  and  students  if  the  Phase  n 
study  finds  this  as  a need. 

9.  Implement  tb  * recommendations  resulting  from  the  findings  of  the  Phase 
□ study  of  approaches  to  securing, guidance  counseling  and  social  caBe 
work  counseling  for  all  schools  at  nil  grade  levels . 


o 
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10.  Implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Phase  It  study  of  post- secondary 
night  vocational  courses. 

11.  Implement  the  recommendations  resulting  from  the  Phase  11  study  of 

-■ 

the  tax  base  of  the  region. 


PHASE  iV  - RECOMMENDED  FURTHER  STUDY 


1.  Study  the  advisability  of  creating  a Muscle  Shoals  Regional  Vocational 
- Education  System.  Study  the  approaches  to  such  a system.  Should  we 
consider: 

A.  Formation  of  a Regional  Vocational  Technical  School? 

V 

* 

B.  Formation  of  Vocational-Technical*  S econdary  and  Post 

r I- 

Secondary  School  for  each  county? 

* 

C.  Establishment  of  residential  facilities  for  vocational 

* technical  eduoation? 

L 

D.  Establishment  of  comprehensive  high  schools? 

* 

E.  Consolidation  of  some*  or  all*  school  systems  efforts  in 


vocational  technical  education  ? 


F. 


G. 


* 


H. 


Innovative  methods  for  securing  funding  and  local  support? 

J 

t 

Formation  of  a If  - ncle  Shoals  Regional  Vocational  Educational 
Board  to  administer  programs? 

A combination  of  these  approaches? 


i 

i 

p 

{ 

i 

* 

i 

t 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  MUSCLE  SHOALS  REGION 


CONCLUSION 


The  authority  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  Council  of  Local  Governments  as  de- 
fined in  ita  by-laws*  limit  a the  Council  to  matters  of  planning*  coordinating* 
and  recommending  actions  to  the  member  governments.  There  are  no 
powers  of  implementation*  or  powers  to  compel  implementation*  granted 
to  the  Council.  Hence*  planning  and  persuasion  are  the  major  tools  by 
which  the  Council  serves  this  three-county  region.  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  Council  ia  in  the  position  of  making  studies  and  prepacing  plana  to 
overcome  regional  problems*  but  has  no  assurance  that  member  govern- 
ments or  regional  organizations  will  act  affirmatively  on  solutions  to  the 
problems. 

Discovering  the  complete  picture  of  vocational  education  in  the  region  has 
been  the  objecJof  this  staidy.  Presenting  the  valid  information  discovered 
with  recommendations  for  corrective  measures  is  the  logical  conclusion  of 
this  work.  The  reader1  s acceptance  of  the  validity  of  the  information  and  re- 
commendations should  constitute  a firm  jcrumittment  to  a regional  action 
program  which  will  result  in  Quality  Vocational  Education  for  the  Muscle 


ERIC 


Shoals  Region.. 


The  reaction  of  numerous  school  persons  interviewed  seems  relevant  here* 


When  asked  about  progress  of  improvement  measures,  a frequent  reply 


went  along  these  lines;  tTWe  have  attended  so  many  meetings  and  helped 
with  so  much  planning  that  is  never  implemented.  Well  be  glad  to  work 
with  your  organization  and  we  hope  you  can  guarantee  results”. 


Certainly  one  system  or  organization  wor  alone  cannot  secure  quality 
vocational  education  for  the  Muscle  Shoals  Region.  Certainly,  a strong 
joint  effort  *rf  school  systen  and  developers  can  result  in  improved 
vocational  education  and  could  be  the  first  step  In  acquiring  quality  vocational 
education  for  the  Region. 


The  timing  is  right  for  this  type  of  effort.  During  our  study,  interviews, 
and  meetings  were  held  within  the  Region  which  generated  considerable  interest 
and  enthusiasm  for  local  action.  At  the  state  level,  Alabama  continues  em- 

8 h 

phasis  on  quality  education*  At  the  federal  level,  vocational  education  is 
receiving  emphasis  as  never  before. 

As  the  economy  of  this  region  matures,  there  will  be  a greater  demand  on 

I- 

our  educational  facilities  to  provide  qualified  manpower.  A strong,  well 
guided  local  effort  now  will  almost  certainly  guarantee  the  needed  improve- 
meats  and  will  result  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  Region  being  ready  for  continuing 
development. 
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APPENDIX 


LISTING  OF  RESOURCE  MATERIAL  USED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

Alabama  Agri-Business,  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Auburn  University, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Alabama  Business,  University  of  Alabama 

ih 

AEA  Legislative  Summary,  1968*69*  Alabama  Education  Association 

Alabama  Manpower  Survey » 1966-67*  Alabama  State  Employment  Service 

Alabama  Mental  Health  Han  - Highlights  and  Recommendations,  Division 
of  Mental  Health  Planning,  Alabama  Department  of  Public  Health 

Alabama  School  Journal*  Alabama  Education  Association  ' 

Alabama  State  Plan  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968, 
Alabama  State  Department  of  Education 


Alabama  Technical  Job  Training  for  Industry  and  Agri-Business*  The  state 
rof  Alabama 

American  Vocational  Journals,  American  Vocational  Association 

Ah  Editorial  Feature  - Cooking  For  Profit*  Wisconsin  Annual  Report 

Report  of  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  1969 

Appalachian  Advance*  1970*  Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory 

Appalachian  Alabama  Development  Plan  * 1970*  Alabama  State  Appalachian 
Development  Office 

Appalachian  Journal,  Appalachian  Regional  Committee 
Appalachian  Voice,  AFL-CIO  Appalachian  Council 


Articles  from  many  newspapers  concerning  vocational  education  in  the 
United  States 
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Balance  Sheet*  October*  1969*  South-Western  Publishing  Company 
Career  Opportunities  - Muscle  Shoals  Technical  Institute 
Catalog-  Muscle  Shoals  Technical  Institute 

Certification  of  Alabama  Teachers*  State  of  Alabama*  Department  of 
Education*  1966 

Challenge  Magazines*  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

College  and  University  Business*  McGraw-Hill 

College  Management*  CCM  Professional  Magazine  Corporations 

Comprehensive  Manpower  Flan*  Fiscal  1979*  State  of  Alabama 

Comprehensive  Statewide  Planning  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina*  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Confidential  Report*  Manpower  Needs*  Alabama  State  Department  of 
Education 

* 

Course  Outline -Alien  Thornton  Area  Vocational  Technical  School 

B :n. 

Course  Outlines  - Suggested  Equipment  Lists*  Vocational  Education  Facilities 
Construction  Specifications*  Reference  Bock  Lists*  And  Curriculum  Require- 
ments For  The  state  of  Alabama  - Alabama  Department  of  Education 

Curriculum  Offerings  In  The  Virginia  Community  College  System  1969-70* 
Department  of  Community  Colleges*  Virginia 

* r 

i 

Directory  of  Private  Programs  For  Minority  Business  Enterprise* -United 
States  Department  of  Commerce*  1969*  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise 

1966-69*  1969-71  Educational  Appropriations  (Act  Number  91  and  other  individ- 
ual appropriation  measures  passed  during  1969  Special  Session  of  the 
Alabama  Legislature) 

\ 
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Federal  Assistance  Programs  For  Minority  Business  Enterprise,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Office  Of  Minority  Business  Enterprise*  1969 

+■ 

Federal  Register*  General  Services  Administration 

Financial  Aid  For  Higher  Education*  United  States  Department  of  Education* 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Financial  Statements  of  Public  School  System  In  the  Muscle  Shoals  Region*— 
published  by  each:  system 

Five-Year  Flans  for  all  School  Systems  in  Colbert*  Lauderdale,  and 
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ABSTRACT  - This  annual  stud*/  Has  conduct*  -■  . * 

determine  the  national  supply  and  demand  ioc 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  for 
purposes  of  planning  a nationwide  recruitment 
program.  A questionnaire  was  completed  and 
returned  by  head  st^.c  supervisors  and 
teacher  i-'tacatots  in  all  institutions 
preparing  teachers  of  vc  ational  agriculture. 
The  number  of  vocational  agriculture  teaching 
positions  in  the  United  State?  in  1970,  the 
percentage  of  graduates  entering  various 
occupations,  enrollment  in  colleges  of 
agriculture,  types  of  teaching  positions* 
placement  of  graduates,  teaching  positions  by 
states  and  regions,  employment  by  states  and 
regions,  and  a 6~year  comparison,  of  selected 
information  on  supply  and  demand  of  teachers 
in  vocational  agriculture  are  all  Contained 
in  the  report.  A 70  percent  gain  in  teacher 

4 

supply  is  shown  for  a 6-year  period*  with 
1,740  persons  qualified  for  teaching 
vocational  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
:n  1970.  The  stud  concludes  that  a goal  of 
qualifying  1,800  arsons  each  rear  is  a 
realistic  one.  This  study  should  be  useful  to 
agricultural  supervisors  and  teachers  tn c 
preparing  recruitment  programs.  (GEBj 
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SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  FOR 
TEACHERS  OT  TOCATJ30JSAL  AOSCULOTE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
1^69-70 

Studies  of  the  supply  and  demand  of  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
culture have  been  made  each  year  since  1965  at  the  direction  of  the 
Professional  personnel  Recruitment  Gcoanittee  of  the  Agricultural  Education 
Division  of  the  American  Vocational  Association.  This  sixth  annual  report 
Is  designed  to  provide  appropriate  information  for  planning  a nationwide 
recruitment  program  for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  During  the 
six  years  in  Which  these  studies  have  been  made  there  has  been  a serious 
shortage  of  teachers.  The  study  shows  that  the  shortage  was  still  serious 
in  1970. 

Procedures  Used  in  the  Study 

This  study  is  based  upon  information  supplied  by  head  state  super- 
visors and  teacher  educators  in  all  institutions  preparing  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture.  Each  of  these  persons  received  a questionnaire 
about  August  1,  1970  in  which  they  were  ashed  to  provide  information  re- 
gar  ding  the  numbers  of  graduates  qualified  and  the  maaber  of  teaching 
positions  available. 

Responses  were  received  from  every  state  and  every  institution.  A 
copy  of  the  questionnaire  is  included  in  the  Appendix. 

Summary  of  the  Study 

The  next  three  pages  present  a summary  and  overview  of  the  major 
findings  as  well  as  certain  recommendations  and  implications  based  upon 
this  year*s  data. 
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The  topact  of  a concerted  recruitment  effort  for  the  past  six  years 
is  shown  in  this  year’s  study.  In  spite  of  an  improved  supply  of  teachers 
there  were  still  various  shortages  in  many  States  indicating  that  recruit- 
ment efforts  must  he  continued. 

■c 

- A Record  Crop  of  Graduates 

A record  breaking  1,700  persons  were  qualified  for  teaching  vocational 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  in  1970,  the  largest  group  qualified  in  any 
one  of  the  past  six  years.  This  70 $ gaiti  in  teacher  supply  can  be  attributed 
in  a large  measure  to  the  planned,  united  recruitment  effort  which  has  been 
made  by  the  profession  during  the  past  six  years. 

The  percentage  of  Agricultural  Education  graduates  whose  first  occupa- 
tion was  teaching  vocational  agriculture  has  decreased  consistently  in  the 
past  six  years,  from  6k ,6%  in  l$6j?  to  only  51$  in  1570.  Ifcis  low  per  cent 
of  persons  entering  the  profession  makes  the  task  of  recruitment  greater  • 

It  has  been  attributed  to  the  availability  of  employment  in  a wide  variety 
of  agricultural  areas  and  also  to  the  affect  of  the  Asian  war  and.  services 
in  the  Armed  Forces . 

The  high  rate  of  turnover  continues  to  add  to  the  demand  for  teachers 
__  of  vocational  agriculture.  Last  year  this  par  cent  of  turnover  was  apprccd.- 
maitely  10$  which  has  been  quite  consistent  and  compares  closely  with  that  of 
cither  groups  of  teachers. 

m 

Humber  of  Positions  Stabilised 

A comparison  of  number  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  In  the 
nation  over  the  past  six  years  shows  that  the  number  has  stabilized  dust  / 
short  of  11,000  positions,  although  supervisors  predict  12,347  positions 
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by  1975.  Since  1965  the  number  of  positions  has  ranged  from  10,221  iu 
1967  to  10,560  in  1969.  This  does  not  include  762  positions  in  teaching 
agricultural  technicians  in  Technical  Institutes  and  Community  Collegia* 

Although  the  number  of  positions  in  the  nation  has  remained  quite 
constant  for  the  past  several  years  there  was  considerable  variation 
from  state  to  state.  During  the  past  six  years  a number  of  states  have 
shown  steady  and  consistent  growth  but  this  has  been  offset  by  other  states 
who  have  had  reductions  in  numbers  of  teaching  positions.  These  reductions 
have  generally  taken  place  In  states  which  have  been  involved  in  extensive 
school  consolidation  programs. 

Last  year  the  four  states  with  the  largest  gain  in  numbers  of  teaching 
positions  were  Ohio  with  55*  Minnesota  with  42,  Texas  with  23,  and  Florida 
with  16. 

Changing  Teacher  Responsibilities 

There  are  several  noticeable  trends  in  teaching  positions  in  vocational 
agriculture.  About  95$  of  these  positions  were  in  general  or  comprehensive 

1 

high  schools  and  only  about  5$  in  area  vocational  schools.  About  two-iddrds 
of  the  positions  involved  teaching  adults  and  young  farmers  as  well  as  high 
school  students  • The  number  of  teachers  in  multiple  teacher  departments 

has  increased  slowly  and  this  year  represented  mere  than  35$  of  the  total. 

/ 

More  teachers  were  offering  specialized  programs  in  Agricultural  Educiw 
tlon.  Nearly  half  of  all  teachers  were  offering  specialized  courses  in 
such  areas  as  Agricultural  Business  and  Supply,  Ornamental  Horticulture, 
and  Agricultural  Mechanics  in  1970.  Most  of  these  programs  were  offered 
on  a part-time  basis  rather  than  by  full  time  teachers. 
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Only  597  teacher  s were  employed  full  time  in  teaching  in  the  specialized 
programs.  Most  vocational  agriculture  positions  were  filled  by  fully  quali- 
fled  persons  holding  a Bachelor’s  degree.  In  spite  of  a six  year  shortage  of 
teachers  only  about  3$,  or  338  teachers,  held  emergency  or  temporary  certifi- 
cates. 

tL 

Finding  Teachers  For  The  7Qfs 

If , the  past  is  a prelude  to  the  future,  then  the  problem  of  finding 
an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  will  continue  during 
the  70's.  While  a continuation  of  the  present  recruitment  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  profession  can  do  much  to  meet  the  situation  it  would  appear  that  re- 
cruitment must  he  supplemented  by  other  efforts  to  make  use  of  qualified 
persons. 

The  following  recommendations  ere  supported  by  previous  experience  of 
the  Professional  Personnel  Recruitment  Committee  for  Agricultural  Education 
in  meeting  teacher  needs  in  vocational  agriculture : 

1.  The  present  program  of  encouraging  vocational  agriculture  teachers 
to  recruit  some  of  their  best  students  for  teaching  vocational  agriculture 
should  be  continued.  The  results  of  this  effort  during  the  past  six  years 
has  markedly  increased  the  supply  of  teachers. 

2.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  place  a higher  percentage  of  those 
qualified.  In  a highly  competitive  job  market  it  would  appear  that  students 
who  graduate  at  different  times  of  the  year  should  be  offered  opportunities 
in  teaching  and  that  a carefully  planned  and  systematic  approach  to  place- 
jn^nt  should  be  made  • Efforts  should  also  be  made  to  make  salaries  of 
teachers  competitive  with  other  fields  which  they  might  enter. 
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3 • In  addition  to  recruiting  their  own  students  of  vocational  agri- 
culture, teachers  my  also  he  effective  recruiters  of  carefully  selected 
persons  from  the  agricultural  industries  who  nay  he  especially  useful  as 
teachers  in  the  specialised  programs,  Many  of  these  persons  my  hold 
degrees  from  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  may  need  only  professional  courses 
in  order  to  fully  qualify  them  for  teaching . 

4,  The  holding  power  of  the  teachers  position  joust  he  increased. 

If  the  per  cent  of  turnover  could  he  reduced  from  its  present  level  of  1 0$ 
it  would  not  only  supply  more  teachers,  hut  would  tend  to  hold  some  of  the 
best  teachers  who  my  he  leaving  for  other  positions. 

5 . Supervisors  and  teacher  educators  may  need  to  make  efforts  to 
recruit  across  state  lines.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  113  of 
1,700  persons  qualified  in  Agricultural  Education  took  positions  in 
another  state.  It  is  also  worth  nothing  that  6l8  qualified  persons  were 

i 

employed  in  some  field  other  than  teaching  vocational  agriculture.  Some 
states  had  considerable  numbers  of  teachers  who  were  employed  in  fields 
other  than  teaching  vocational  agriculture  last  year.  Among  them  were 
Texas  with  152,  Illinois  with  59,  Mississippi  with  40.  It  would  seem 
that  such  states  might  offer  opportunities  for  other  states  with 
shortages  of  teachers. 

6.  A goal  of  qualifying  1,300  persons  each  year  for  teaching 
vocational  agriculture  should  guide  recruitment  efforts  • guch  a goal 

was  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Education 

*■ 

Division  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  in  19&9*  This  now  appears 
to  he  a realistic  goal  which  is  close  to  being  realised  and  probably  can 
he  met  next  year. 


6. 


Awrd0f  caution  say  be  raised  in  terms  of  going  beyond  this  goal. 
Certainly  there  needs  to  be  a reasonably  good  balance  beteeen  supply  and 
aemand.  It  would  aptear,  however,  that  by  following  the  receptions 
eiven  above  arf  preying  and  qualifying  about  1.800  teachers  per  year  t 
needs  of  Agricultural  Education  in  the  70**  may  be  well  met. 
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The  following  pages  provide  additional  and  more  detailed  information 
regarding  the  supply  and  demand  for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
during  the  1969-70  school  year. 

The  demand  for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  nation  is 
shown  in  Table  1.  last  year  a turnover  of  10$  required  1>029  teachers  for 

•l 

replacements  and  for  new  teaching  positions.  This  table  Indicates  the 
seriousness  of  the  teacher  shortage  in  that  17 1 teachers  were  needed  hut 
not  available  August  1,  1970*  and  that  52  departments  could  not  operate 
during  the  70*71  school  year . The  fact  that  336  teachers  had  only  tempo- 
rary or  emergency  teaching  certificates  is  probably  another  indication  of 
the  shortage  of  teachers. 


TABLE  1 

DUMBER  OF  TEACHING  POSITIONS  IN  VOCATIOMl 
AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1970 


Item 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total  positions  as  of  6/3°/70 

10*520 

New  and  replacement  positions  filled  during 
1969-70  school  year 

1*0^ 

9.6 

New  positions  added  during  1969-70  school  year 

153 

1.7 

Teachers  needed  but  unavailable  '-/70 

171 

1.6 

Number  of  newly  qualified  teachtA*  available  6/l/70 

*5 

/ 

.4 

Teachers  with  temporary  or  emergency  certificates 

338 

3.2 

Departments  which  will  not  operate  in  1970-71 
because  of  the  teacher  shortage 

52 

.5 

Estimted  number  of  teaching  positions  by  1975 

12*347 

117.4 

*JDoes  not  include  762  positions  in  technical  institutes 
and  community  colleges. 
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8. 

There  was  a slight  decrease  In  the  number  of  positions  during  the 
past  year  with  a total  of  10,520  compared  to  a total  of  10,560  in  the 
previous  year.  When  supervisors  were  asked  to  project  the  number  of 
teaching  positions  in  their  states  by  1975  they  indicated  an  increase  of 
1,827  positions,  or  an  annual  increase  of  365  positions  for  the  next  five 
years. 

Supply  of  Agricultural 
Eduction  Graduates 

A total  of  1,700  teachers  were  qualified  by  77  Ir^titutictta  last  year 
and  of  these  366  assumed  teaching  positions  in  vocational  agriculture  re- 
presenting 51$  of  the  total.  12.756  entered  the  Armed  Farces  last  year, 
leaving  a balance  of  3 6$  of  those  qualified  who  entered  other  occupations 
such  as,  teaching  other  subjects,  farm  sales  and  service,  farming  and 
graduate  work.  Table  2 shows  a comparison  of  the  number  of  qualified  . 
graduates  entering  various  occupations  ever  a six-year  period. 


TABLE  2 

mCEmCJES  OF  ACaUCULTIKAL  EDUCATION  GRADUATES 
ENTERING  VARIOUS  CCCUBVIIONS 


Occupation 

1365 

1^66 

1967 

1368 

1969 

1970 

Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture 

64.6 

61.4 

60.2 

6l.6 

56.9 

5l.o 

Graduate  Work 

9.2 

10.0 

12.4 

7*8 

9.3 

9.0 

Other  Work 

4-7 

8.2 

7.2 

7.8 

7.6 

11.0 

in  Armed  Forces 

6.7 

7.0 

5.5 

, 10.3  f 

8.4 

32.7 

Teaching  other  Subjects 

6.2 

5.4 

8.2 

7-5 

11.4 

7.3 

Farm  Sales,  Service  or  Supply 

5.6 

5.4 

3.2 

2.0 

2.7 

4.1 

Farming 

3.0 

2.6 

3.3 

3-0' 

3.7 

4.9 

Total  Number  Qualified 

1D38 

1151 

3233 

““ 53BT~ 

1566 

- 1700— 

Total  Number  placed  in  Vo-Ag 

671 

706 

742 

809 

891 

86  6 

9 


The  irajar  changes  noted  last  year  were  an  increase  in  the  nunfter 
entering  the  Armed  Forces  and  entering  farm  sales,  service  and  supply, 
and  faming.  The  meet  important  change,  however,  was  in  terms  of  the 
per  cent  teaching  vocational  ^icult'jre . This  percentage  l^as  decreased 
consistently  for  the  past'  six  years  end  made  its  sharpest  decrease  last 
year. 


Comparative  Enron  ments 
in  Agri^itlturai  Colleges  and 
in  Agricultural  Education 

It  would  appear  that  there  should  be  a close  relationship  between  the 
number  of  agricultural  teachers  qualified  and  the  number  of  persons  enrolled 

in  agricultural  colleges.  A comparison  of  these  enrollments  is  show*.  In 

+ 

S&ble  3.  This  table  shows  a more  rapid  increase  in  agricultural  college 
enrollments  than  in  enrollments  m Agricultural  Education.  It  does  show, 
he  waver,  the  per  cent  of  total  college  enrollments  in  Agricultural 

Education  has  remained  about  constant  since  19 65.  Figure  I shows  the 
same  figures  in  graphic  form. 


TABLE  3 

wowmn  m collbqss  o*  AancmHORE 

COMEAKED  WITH  MMEERS  QUALIFIED  BJ  AGEICCLTUKAL  EDIJOMION 

1959-1970 


Academic 

Year 

Enrollment  in 
Agriculture 

Percent 

Humber  Qualified 
in  Agricultural 
Education 

Percent 

Percent  of 

Agriculture 

Enrollment 

1999-^0 

33,966  - 

100% 

1,32^  . - 

100% 

3*9 

19&u65 

39,623 

116.6 

1^0 

33*8 

2.8 

1966-69 

52,935 

15^'* 

1,566 

118.2 

3*1 

1969-70 

57,517 

069.3 

1,700 

128.1'- 

3.0 

san  1 
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Figure  1.  Comparison  of  Agricultural  College 
enrollments  and  numbers  qualified 
for  teaching  vocational  agriculture. 
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A Six-Year  Comparison  of 
Teacher  Supply  and  Demand 


11, 


A six  y«ar  comparison  of  the  number  of  positions  in  teaching  vocational 
agriculture  shows  little  change  during  this  period.  The  highest  nunfrer  of 
teaching  positions  was  ijhovjn  in  1968  when  there  were  10,606.  Last  year 

I 

there  were  40  fever  positions  than  in  1969* 

The  seriousness  of  the  teacher  shortage  is  shown  in  the  column  entitled 
"Teachers  Heeded  Bit  Hot  Available  August  Is11  This  indicates  that  the  teacher 
shortage  reached  it*£  height4  in  1968  and  has  been  somewhat  alleviated  s^nce* 
but  that  last  year  171  more  teachers  were  needed  than  were  available. 


TABLE  4 

A SIX  YEAR  COMPARISON  OP  SELECTED  INFORMATION  OH 
SUPPLY  AND  D0MD  OP  TEACHERS  OP  VOCATIONAL  AGRICUE ffUgE 


Year 

Total  No. 
of  posi- 
tions 

Teachers  Needed 
But  Not  Available 
August  1 

Total  Qualified 
for 

Teaching 

Percent  Qualified 
Entering  Vo-Ag 
Teaching 

1965. 

10,378 

120 

l,C38 

64.6 

1966 

10*325 

1 4 

162 

1*151 

61.4 

1967 

10*221 

232 

1*233 

60.2 

1968 

10*606 

l4l 

l»3l4 

61.6 

1969 

10*560 

121 

1*566 

56.9 

*■ 

1970 

10*520# 

171 

1*700 

w 

*51.0 

The  figure  for  1970  does  not  include  782  teachers  of 
agricultural  technicians  in  technical  institutes*  community 
colleges  and  similar  institutions* 
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22. 

(types  of  Teaching 
Positions  in  (teaming: 

Vocational  Agriculture 

gams  of  the  changes  in  vocational  agriculture  teaching  positions 
are  shown  in  (Cable  5 • This  table  shows  that  63$  of  teachers  taught  both 
high  school  and  continuing  education  classes  for  adult  and  young  farmers. 
Only  were  full  time  teachers  of  adult  and  young  fanner  classes.  95$ 
of  the  vocational  agriculture  positions  were  located  in  comprehensive  or 
general  high  schools,  and  only  about  5$  in  area  vocational  schools  and 
vocational  high  schools*  About  65$  of  the  teachers  were  in  single  teacher 
departments,  as  compared  to  70$  in  the  previous  year. 

ALout  1(0$  of  all  teachers  were  full  time  teachers  of  production 
agriculture,  which  was  about  the  same  as  the  previous  year.  The  number  of 

teachers  combining  production  agriculture  with  erne  or  more  classes  in 

. 

specialized  programs  such  a?  Agricultural  Supply,  Agricultural  Mechanics » 
etc.  represented  39#  of  the  total  which  represented  a slight  increase  over 
tl ; previous  year. 

ihe  number  of  teachers  with  full  tune  responsibility  for  specialized 
programs,  such  as  Agricultural*. Supplies,  Agricultural  Mechanics,  Agricultural 
Products,  etc.  remained  low.  Only  597  such  full  time  positions  existed  and 
this  represented  only  about  6$  of  the  total. 
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13. 


TABLE  5 

Ttt ES  OF  TEACHING  POSITIONS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

IN  1970 


Type  of  position 

IMber 

Percent 

By  Kind  of  Students 

Teachers  of  adult  and  young  farmer  classes  only 

% 

244 

2.3 

Teachers  of  high  school  classes  only 

3638 

34.5 

Teachers  of  both  high,  school  and  out.of-school 
classes  (adult  and/or  young  farmer  classes) 

66 118 

63.2  - 

Teachers  of  agriculture  in  Community  or  Junior 
Colleges,  or  Technical  Institutes 

783 

By  Kind  of  School 

Teachers  in  general  or  comprehensive  high  schools 

99£8 

9S.4 

Teachers  in  area  vocational  schools 

487 

4.6 

Teachers  in  vocational  high  schools 

105 

1.0 

By  Size  of  staff 

- 

Teachers  in  single  teacher  departments 

6619 

64.8 

Teachers  in  multiple  teacher  departanents 

' 3701 

35.3 

By  Kind  of  Programs 

Teachers  in  full  time  production  agriculture 
programs 

4389 

40*8 

Teachers  in  part-time  production  agriculture  programs 
and  had  one  or  mo**e  classes-  in  specialized  programs 
such  as:  Agricultural  Supplies,  Agricultural 
Mechanics,  etc. 

Teachers  in  full  time  specialized  programs  such  as: 
Agricultural  Supplies , Agricultural  Mechanics, 
Agricultural  Products,  etc. 

4128 

39.2 

597 

5.7 

Teachers  in  some  combination  of  agricultural  and 
academic  subjects 

1506 

14.3 

3905 
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Agricultural  Education  Graduates 
by  Spates  and  Regions 


■Table  6 presents  a brief  summary  of  the  numbers  qualified  In 

hP 

Agricultural  Education  and  their  placement  by  y&te  and  region  in  1970. 

There  was  a close  relationship  between  the  regions  with  the  largest 
number  of  teaching  positions  and  those  producing  the  largest  number  of 
qualified  graduates.  The  Southern  Region,  for  examcple,  had  4,968  teaching 
positions,  produced  758  qualified  graduates  of  which  347  were  placed  in 
teaching  representing  45.8$  of  the  total.  The  pacific  Region  had  the 
highest  placement  rate  with  66.2$. 


“ TABLE  6 


FLAjCEMBHT  OF  agricultural  education  graduates 
BI  REGIONS  IN  1570 


Region 

Teaching 

Positions 

Macaber  Qualified 
Graduates 

Nucfrer  Placed  in 
Teaching  Vo-Ag 

% Placed  in 
Teaching  Vo-Ag 

Southern 

' 1)968 

758 

347 

45.8 

Central 

335k 

616 

326 

53.2 

Pacific 

1216 

210 

139 

66.2 

North 

Atlantic 

I 

1 

902 

116 

* 52 

44.9  

A comparison  of  the  numbers  of  teaching  positions  in  each  of  the 


states  and  regions  in  Shown  in  Table  7.  The  number  of  teacher  replacements  ' 

* 

was  highest  in  the  Central  Region  vifaich  equired  44?,  teachers,  followed  by 
the  Southern  Region  which  required  357*  Tht  Atlantic  Region  had  a need 
for  84  teachers  and  the  Pacific  Region  i4n. 
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TABLE  7 


State 

Pennsylvania 
New  York 
West  Virginia 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

Vermont 

Delaware 

Ifeine 

Rhode  Island 

New  Hampshire 

TOTAL  FOR 
REGION 


teaching  positions  in  vocational  agriculture 
PY  ffIMES  AND  REGIONS,  AUGUST,  197° 


North  Atlantic  Region 


Total 

positions 

S/l/70 

Change  in  EstdBBi'becL 
Total  Nub iber  of 

Positions  Teachers 
Since  , Needed 

8/1/69  by  1975 

Number  of  New 
and  Replace - 
Bent  Teachers 
Employed  to 
8^1/70 

Teachers 

Still 

Needed 

6/1/70 

Total 

Teachers 

Needed 

207 

0 

325 

29 

1 

30 

291 

+ 6 

310 

22 

6 

28 

99 

+ 2 

99 

10  \ 

0 ^ 

10 

72 

+ 2 

87 

7 

5 

12 

57 

+ 1 

65 

5 

0 

5 

45 

+ 1 

48 

0 

0 

0 

42 

+ 2 

60 

4 

2 

6 

27 

0 

40 

2 

1 

u 

3 

19 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

19 

+ 3 

30 

2 

3 

5 

13 

+ 1 

20 

1 

1 

2 / 

11 

0 

20 

2 

S 

5 

982 

+18 

3138 

84 

22 

106 
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TABLE  7 (continued) 


State 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Kentucky 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Michigan 

* 

Khnsaa 

J- 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

TOTAL  FOR 
REGION 


i6. 


TEACHING  POSITIONS  IN  TOCATTONAL  APICULTURE 
El  STATES  AND  REGIONS,  AUGUST,  1970 

Central  Region 


Change  in  Estimated  Number  of  New 

Total  Number  of  and  Replace-  Teachers 

Total  positions  Teachers  ment  Teachers  Still  Total 

Positions  Since  Needed  Employed  to  Needed  Teachers 

8/1/70  8/1/69  by  1975  8/I/70 8/1/70  Needed 


45 7 

+ 4 

657 

64 

12 

76 

462 

+55 

600 

35 

6 

4l 

432 

+42 

500 

53 

15 

68 

327 

+ 7 

340 

43 

6 

49 

284 

+ 1 

280 

30 

0 

30 

265 

- 3 

325 

37 

7 

44 

232 

0 

275 

25 

0 

25 

2kl 

+ 1 

250 

50 

1 

51 

185 

-10 

230 

23 

0 

23 

182 

- 1 

30 

0 

30 

127 

+ 6 

130* * 

30 

6 

36 

74 

+ 2 

90 

2 

4 

6 

66 

- 2 

77 

20 

jr 

27 

■3354 

+102 

3969 

442 

64 

506 

3908 
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TABLE  7 (continued) 

TEACHING  POSITIONS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICUtffURE 
By  STATES  AND  REGIONS , AUGUST,  1970 

pacific  Region 


state 

Total 

positions 

8/1/70 

Change  in 
Total 
Positions 
Since 

8/1/69 

Estimated 
Number  of 
Teachers 
Needed 

by  1975 

Nts&er  of  New 
and  Replace- 
ment Teachers 
Employed  to 

8/1/70 

Teachers 

Still 

Needed 

8/1/70 

California 

446 

-96 

520 

40 

7 

Washington 

158 

-54 

200 

21 

3 

Oregon 

130 

+ 1 

335 

25 

3 

Colorado 

75 

+ 2 

95 

15 

1 

Idaho 

70 

- 1 

78 

7 

0 

Utah 

62 

- 1 

65 

6 

0 

New  Mexico 

63 

+ 1 

82 

12 

2 

Montana 

62 

+ 1 

70 

5 

1 

Arizona 

51 

- 1 

70 

5 

0 

Wyoming 

51 

0 

48 

0 

0 

Hawaii 

31 

0 

35 

5 

0 

Nevada 

17 

* 1 

24 

5 

0 

TOTAL  FOR 
REGION 

1216 

-149 

1422 

146 

17 

* 


Total 

Teachers 

Nfeeded 

47 

24 

28 

16 

7 

6 

14 

6 

5 

0 

5 

5 

163  ■ 
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TABLE  7 (continued) 

TEACHING  POSITIONS  IN  VOCATIONAL  ACEICUIOTtE 
BY  STATES  AND  REGIONS,  AUGUST,  1970 

< 

Southern  Region 


” Change  in  Estimated  Number  of  New 

Total  Number  of  and  Replace-  Teachers 

Total  Positions  Teachers  meat  Teachers  Still  Total 

Positions  Since  Needed  Employed  to  Needed  Teachers 

State 8/l/7o  8/1/69  by  1975  8/1/70 8/l/70  Needed 


Texas 

1182 

+23 

l£50 

75 

0 

75 

North  Carolina 

574 

-26 

600 

20 

10 

30 

Alabama 

390 

0 

500 

35 

5 

40 

OK  3 fl-hcnuft 

387 

+ 2 

415 

39 

0 

39 

Georgia 

358 

- 3 

400 

35 

12 

47 

Virginia 

3*9 

* 9 

375 

24 

3 

27 

Florida 

326 

+18 

440 

36 

5 

41 

Mississippi 

283 

-19 

253 

9 

7 

16 

Louisiana 

292 

- 4 

290 

12 

2 

14 

Arkansas 

286 

- 9 

290 

28 

12 

40 

South  Carolina 

271 

-13 

300 

22 

10 

32 

Tennessee 

270 

+ 1 

3,00 

22 

2 

24 

TOTAL  K)R 
REGION 

4968 

-21 

5633 

JSL 

68 

TOTAL  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

10,520 

-50 

12,342 

1,029 

171 

1,200 

* Plus  782  teachers  of  Agricultural,  Technicians  in 

Technical  Institutes,  Junior  and  Community 

Colleges 
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19. 

Numbers  Prepared  For  Teaching 
Vocational  Agriculture 

Table  8 shows  that  of  1,700  persons  prepared  for  teaching  vocational 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  in  77  different  institutions,  that  866 
became  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  2l£  entered  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
6l8  were  otherwise  emgployed . The  largest  number  of  teachers,  758,  were  pre- 
pared in  the  southern  Region,  followed  by  6l6  in  the  Central  Region.  210  were 
prepared  in  the  J&cific  Region  and  116  in  the  North  Atlantic  Region. 

In  most  states  one  university  has  been  designated  for  preparation  of 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  states  with  mere  than  one  institution 
preparing  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  included  Texas  with  9i  Illinois 
with  4;  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Wisconsin  with  3 each;  and  California, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia  each  with  two. 

A comparison  of  the  number  of  teachers  qualified  and  the  numbers 
employed  but  not  teaching  in  Table  9»  shows  that  all  of  the  regions  have  an 
appreciable  number  of  qualified  persons  entering  other  positions.  It  also 
shews  that  few  persons,  qualified  as  teachers,  have  left  their  heme  states 
to  find  employment. 

Table  10  lists  all  states  with  13  or  more  Agricultural  Education  graduates 
employed  but  not  teaching  vocational  agriculture  • These  stated  may  well  re- 
present desirable  places  to  look  for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  by 
those  anticipating  a shortage.  Table  10  shows  that  the  first  three  states 
listed  - Terns,  Illinois  and  Mississippi  - had  over  250  qualified  persons 
last  year  who  were  employed  in  occupations  other  than  teaching  vocational 
agriculture • 
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TABUS  8 

EMELOYMEKT  OF  GRADUATES  IN  AG^CULTUR AL  EDUCATION 
BY  STATES  AND  REGIONS  DURING  THE  1969-70  SCHOOL  YEAR 


State 

v " 


Institutions 

Reporting 


Number  of  Qualified  Graduates':  Total  ~ 
Teaching  In  Aimed  Otherwise  Qualified 

Vo-Ag  Forces  Employed  Graduates 


North  Atlantic  Begion 


Connecticut 

University  of  Connecticut 

2 

0 

1 

3 

Delaware 

University  of  Delaware 

2 

1 

0 

3 

Delaware  state  College, 
Dover 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Maine 

university  of  Maine 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland 

University  of  Maryland 

1 

0 

0 

1 

University  of  Maryland* 
Eastern  Shore 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Massachusetts 

University  of 
Massachusetts 

5 

0 

10 

15 

New  .HampWre 

university  of  New  Hampshire 

1 

0 

3 

4 

New  Jersey 

Rutgers  University 

2 

i+ 

0 

2 

4 

New  York 

Cornell  University 

14 

9 

12 

35 

Pennsylvania 

Penn*  State  University 

13 

3 

12 

28 

Rhode  Island 

university  of  Rhode  Island 

3 

0 

4 

7 

Vermont 

University  of  Vermont 

1 

1 

4 

6 

Nest  Virginia 

Nest  Virginia  University 

J 

J> 

0 

W * 

_7 

TOTAL 
FOR  REGION 

52 

14 

50 

n6 
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21. 


State 


lAELE  S (continued) 

0^  OATUfiTElS  IN  ACJlXCfULTURAL  -EDUCATION 

hed-tobs  mma  ®fis  1969-70  scam  wa 


Institutions 

Re-porting 


flnmhfrr  of  QUBiilled 

Reaching  In  Armed 
Vo-Ag  Forces 


Graduates: 

Otherwise' 

fiamlayed 


Total 

Qualified 

Graduates 


o 

ERIC 


Illinois 

'XUinois  State  University 

22 

6 

37 

Southern  Illinois  Uhiv. 

12 

8 

15 

university  of  Illinois 

l4 

2 

6 

Western  Illinois  University 

b 

2 

1 

Indiana 

Purdue  university 

35 

5 

22 

Iowa. 

Iowa  State  University 

29 

9 

17 

Kansas 

Kansas  state  University 

l4 

10 

7 

Kentucky 

Murray  State  university 

10 

3 

7 

University  of  Kentucky 

17 

0 

9 

Michigan 

Michigan  State  university 

24 

0 

* 

10 

Minnesota 

University  of  Minnesota 

27 

1 

10 

Missouri 

University  of  Missouri 

l'? 

3 

5 

Nebraska 

university  of  Nebraska 

21 

6 

l4 

North  Dakota  North  Dakota  State  Univ  • 

l4 

1 

6 

Ohio 

Ohio  State  university 

39 

8 

25 

South  Dakota  South  Dakota  State  Un*v. 

13 

5 

2 

Wisconsin 

- university  of  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  State  Univ . - 
River  Falls 

Wisconsin  State  Univ  • - 

3 

15 

£ 

0 

4 

1 

12 

_b 

Platteville 

O 

TOTAL 

K)R  REGION 

328 

78 

210 

55 

35 

22 

7 

62 

55 

31 

20 

26 

34 

27 

hi 

21 

72 

20 


31 

616 
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TABLE  b v continued)  , 

employment  of  ouotat&s  m agricultural  education 

BY  STATES  AND  REGIONS  DUE  M3  THE  1969-7.0  SCHOOL  YEAH 

Number  of  Qnallflea  graduates:  Total 
Institutions  Teaching  In  Armed:  Otherwise  Qualified 

State Reporting Vo-Ag  Farces  Snplcyed  Graduates 


Pacific  Region 


Arizona 

University  of  Arizona 

7 

2 

4 

13 

California 

California  State  Polytechnic 

22 

0 

'i*r  ct 

F 

25 

Univ,  of  California,  Davis 

20 

0 

2 

22 

Colorado 

Colorado  State  university 

11 

4 

6 

21 

Idaho 

University  of  Idaho 

5 

2 

7 

14 

Montana 

Montana  State  University 

12 

4 

k 

20 

Nevada 

University  of  Nevada 

1 

0 

0 

1 

New  Mexico 

New  Mexico  State  University 

13 

i 

10 

24 

Oregon 

Oregon  State  University 

r 

14 

2 

2 

38 

Utah 

Utak  b-ate  University 

15 

0 

8 

23 

■% 

Washington 

Wastkngton  state  university 

12 

0 

5 

17 

, Wyoming 

University  of  Wyoming 

7 

_3 

2 

12 

TOTAL 
FOR  REGION 

139 

16 

53 

210 

39  M 


25 


TABLE  8 (coctiAiied) 

UffiLOMT  OF  QIADUATES  HT  At^IOJSmSAL  EDUCATION 
BY  STATES  AMD  REGIONS  DURING  THE  1969-70  SCHXJL  YEAS 


Number  of  Qualified  Graduates : Total 

Institutions  Teaching  In  Armed  Otherwise  Qualified 

State  Reporting Vo-Ag  Forces  Employed  Graduates 


Southern  Region 

> 

h 

n.  \ 

■H 

Alabama 

Alabam  A & M College 

4 

0 

# 

2 

6 

Auburn  University 

27 

5 

17 

49 

Tuskeegee  institute 

0 

0 

2 

i 

2 

Arkansas 

A.  M.  & M.  College 

4 

0 

4 

6 

Arkansas  State  university 

10 

4 

11 

. 25 

University  of  Arkansas 

5 

6 

3 

14 

Florida 

Florida  A & M University 

3 

3 

1 

7 

University  of  Florida 

20 

1 

6 

27 

Georgia 

Fort  Valley  state  College 

0 

0^ 

5 

5 

■ 

university  of  Georgia 

22 

0 

0 

22 

Louisiana 

Louisiana  State  university 

J 

3 

0 

1 

4 

Southern  Louisiana 

' 2 

2 

5 

9 

University  of  S.  W. 
Louisiana 

6 

1 

7 

34 

Mississippi 

Alcorn  A & M College 

5 

3 

24 

32 

Mississippi  State  University 

19 

2 

16 

37 

North 

Carolina 

North  Carolina  State 
University 

21 

. 3 

7 

31 

A St  I State  university 

2 

2 

4 

8 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  State  university 

42 

21 

17 

60 

Puerto  Bico  (no  report) 
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State 


outh 

arolina 


enp*«see 


exas 


TABLE  8 (continued) 

UffiLOKMZSn;  OF 

Bit  ffWiTaa  AMD  BEOffiNS  DURING  I®  19°9“>u  ^aMU 


Institutions 
Reporting, 


TjfiTffiber'  of  Qualified 
Caching  In  Arued 
vo~Aa  Forces  _ 


"Graduates : 

“Otherwise 

‘BVplnved 


Southern  Region  (continued) 

Clemson  University 
South  Carolina  State  College 
Tenru  A & X State  Chiver' 

University  of  Tennessee 
tans  A & M university 
past  Texas  State  University 


10 

2 

1 

9 

17 

25 


2 

0 

0 

1 

12 

7 


7 

5 

0 

5 

27 

16 

6 


Total 

Qualified 

graduates 


19 

7 

1 

15 

56 

48 

9 


( 

rF 

Prairie  View  A & 14  College 

J 

Sam  Houston  College 

South  West  Texas  State 
College 

J- 

n 

5 

eh 

6 

5 ‘ 

29 

4 

46 

Stephen  I.  Austin  State 
College 

7 

1 

13 

21 

Tbrleton  State  College 

38 

3 

38 

39 

Texas  College  of  A Si  X 

8 

2 

11 

21 

Texas  Technological  College 

21 

10 

26 

59 

Virginia 

Virginia  State  College 

0 

2 

0 

2 

-H  ^ 

Virginia  Polytechnic 
2*s*lfcrte 

17 

0 

k 

21 

TOTAL 
K)R  BEGIOl? 

3Vr 

106 

|0£ 

758 

rosAii  _ 

BOB  SHE  UNITED  STATES 

866 

216 

638 

1700 

3916 
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TABLE  9 

^ ■* 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATIOH  GRADUATES  StfppOYED 
OUTSIDE  THE  STATE  WHME  QUALIFIED 
- BY  HBG^K 


Begion 

Teachers 

Qualified 

Employed  But  Not 
in  Teaching 

Employed  outside 
the  State 

North  Atlantic 

116 

50 

15 

Central  Region 

6l6 

210 

36  ■ 

pacific  Region 

210 

53 

17;  ■ ' 

Southern  Begion 

758 

,305 

_J2 

TOTAL 

1700 

.618 

4 ri 

U3 

■r 

Locating  Needed  Teachers 

Babies  9 and  10  are  included  in  this  year’s  study  in  order  to  aid  those 
who  my  wish  to  find  additional  teacher c from  other  states.  Table  9 shews  that 
a sizable  number  of  persons  who  were  qualified  for  teaching,  6l&  entered  * 
other  fields.  Probably  some  of  these  persons  would  have  entered  teaching  had 

^ the  opportunity  been  presented  to  them  at  the  time  they  were  first  qualified. 

. ^ 

Another  figure  with  Implications  for  teacher  placement  is  that  only  113  persons, 
or  less  than  75%  of  those  employed,  were  employed  outside  their  home  states  • 
Table  10  presents  a list  of  16  states  where  12  or  more  persons,  who  were 

ica 

■ qualified  for  teaching  vocational  agriculture,  entered  other  employment. 

Such  states  should  be  premising  sources  of  teachers  for  those  willing  to 
compete  for  them  in  the  job  market. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  some  of  the  states  listed  were  also  short 
of  teachers  for  their  own  needs. 

i 

+ 

(continued  on  luge  26) 
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TABLE  10 

STATES  WITH  TWELVE  OR  MORE 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  GRADUATES  E4HOYED 
IN  POSITIONS  OTHER  THAN  TEACHING 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE* 

i- 

Total 

Employed  in 

State 

/ Qualified 

Other*  Positions 

Texas 

/ 

7 313 

152 , . , 

-TUinopr 

119 

59 

UlssBssippi 

69 

4o 

* 

Ohio 

72 

25 

Indiana 

62 

22 

Alabama 

57 

n 

Arkansas 

hi 

18 

Wisconsin 

5° 

17  ' 

Iowa 

-H 

55 

17 

Oklahoma 

80 

17 

Kentucky 

he 

16 

Nebraska 

1*1 

l4 

Louisiana  ^ 

27 

13 

Pennsylvania 

26 

12 

New  York 

35 

12 

South  Carolina 

26 

12 

interstate  efforts  at  teacher  pletc  Tuent  have  not  teen  widely  practiced 

i 

in  Agricultural  Education  in  the  past  hut  would  seem  to  offer  one  means  of 
alleviating  the  shortage  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  * 
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Appendix  I 


Br . Ralph -J.  Noodln,  Chaindan 
Professional  Personnel  Recruitment  Casmittee 
Room  203,  Agricultural  Administration  Building 
The  Ohio  State  University 
2120  jyffe  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 

fry  August  15,  1970* 

SURVEY  OF  TEACHER  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 
IN  VOCATIONAL  APICULTURE 

Name Position State  | 

1.  Number  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  employed  in  your  state 
during  the  1969-70  school  year.  Do  not  include  teachers  in  Technical 
Institutes  and  Community  Colleges.  r 

2.  Number  of  replacements  required  for  the  above  teachers  during  the 

past  year.  

3.  Number  of  new  and  additional  positions  in  teaching  vocational  agri- 
culture which  became  available  during  the  past  year  {7/1/69  to 

6/30/70). Number  of  positions  discontinued.  ______  Net  gain 

in  number  of  positions  during  past  year.  ___ 

k,  Number  of  newly  qualified  candidates  for  teaching  vocational  agri- 
culture still  available  (6/ 1/70).  

5.  Number  of  vocational  agriculture  teachers  still  needed  (6/1/79)  but  not 
available  in  your  state.  - 

6.  Number  of  vocational  agriculture  teachers  last  year  who  held  emergency 
or  temporary  certificates. 

7.  Number  of  departments  which  probably  will  not  operate  this  year 

because  of  a Shortage  of  teachers. 

8.  . Estimat'  \ total  number  of  teaching  positions  in  vocational  agriculture 

in  full-time  equivalents  in  your  state  fry  1975. 

9.  Of  the  total  number  of  vocational  agriculture  teachers 
reported  in  Item  1,  how  many  teachers ; 

9.1  taught  adult  and  young  fanner  classes  only  . 

9.2  taught  high  schpol  classes  only . 

9.3  taught  both  high  school  and  out-of-school  classes  (adult  and/or 
young  farmer  classes)  . 

(9*1  * 9*2  * 9*3  should  equal  the  number  of  teachers  reported  in 
Item  1.) 


* 
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How  many  teachers  reported  in  Item  1; 

■ r 

9.5  taught  Id  general  or  comprehensive  high  schools  . 

9.6  taught  in  vocational  high  schools • 

9*7  taught  in  area  vocational  schools  . 

(9.5  +9*6  + 9.7  should  equal  the  number  of  teachers  reported  in 
Item  i.) 

Hov  many'  teachers  reported  in  Item  1: 

9.8  taught  in  single  teacher  departments  . 

9.9  taught  in  multiple  teacher  departments . • - 

(9.8  + 9.9  should  equal  the  number  of  teachers  reported  in 
Item  1. ) 

Hew  many  teachers  reported  in  Item  1; 

9.10  taught  full  time  in  production  agriculture  programs  « 

9*11  taught  part-time  in  production  agriculture  programs  a 1 
had  one  or  more  classes  in  specialized  programs  such  as. 

Agricultural  Supplies*  Agricultural  Mechanics*  Agricultural. 

' Products  (processing) » Ornamental  horticulture*  Agricultural 
Resources  and  Recreation*  and  Forestry  . 

9.12  taught  full  time  in  programs  such  as  Agricultural  Supplies* 

Agricultural- Mechahids Agricultural  Products  (processing)* 

Ornamental  Horticulture*  Agricultural  Resources  and  Recrea- 
tion* and  Forestry  . 

9.13  taught  some  combination  of  agricultural  and  academic 
subjects  . 

(9.10  + 9,11  + 9.13  should  equal  the  number  of  teachers 
reported  in  Item  l.) 

10.  In  addition  to  the  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  reported  in  Item  1* 

how  many  teachers  /were  employed  as  teachers  of  agriculture  in:  , 

Community  or  junior  Colleges  . j 

i, 

Technical  institutes  . 

H 

)\ 
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Appendix  II 


Bunker  qualified  for  teaching  vocational  agriculture  from 
your  college  or  university  6/30/69  to  ?/l/70  ^ , 

Of  these  qualified  In  1970,  how  many  had  entered  the 
following  occupations  by  8/1 5/T0 

Teaching  Vc^Ag  ' Storming  

Teaching  o£her  subjects  Graduate  work  ' 

Ham  sales  service  oar  supply Armed  Forces  

Of- those  qualified  in  1969  how  Other 
many  were  employed  outside  your 
state  

Total  enrollment  in  agriculture  including  agricultural 
education  in  your  institution  for  the  year  1969-70 . 

Signed Institution 
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Ohio  Schools  of  Nursing  Notebook  for  School 
Counselors.  Fourth  Edition. 

Ohio  Nurses  Association*  Columbus. 
flF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-EHXC  SET. 

Ohio  Nurses  Association*  4000  East  Halo  St. ( 
Columbus,  Ohio  43213  {51.25}. 

PUB  DATE  - Oct 70  77p. 

DESCRIPTORS  - * VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING? 
•SECONDARY  SCHOOL  COUNSELORS?  VHURSING; 
•SCHOOLS;  ASSOCIATE  DEGREES?  BACHELORS 
DEGREES!  HOSPITAL  SCHOOLS;  STUDENT  COSTS ; 
FINANCIAL-  SUPPORT;  ADMISSION  CRITERIA; 
EHPLO¥flENT  OPPORTUNITIES;  •DIRECTORIES 
IDENTIFIERS  - *OHlO 

ABSTRACT  - Developed  to  assist  counselors  in 
helping  students  select  high  school 
preparatory  courses  and  to  acquaint  then  with 
opportunities  available  in  the  field  of 
nursinq*  this  handbook  lists  64  Ohio  schools 
of  nursing'  offering  basic  nursing  education 
programs  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Nursing  Education  and  Nurse  Registration. 
Listed  as  either  baccalaureate  degree-* 
associate  degree*  or  hospital  diploma 
programs*  the  following  information  is 
provided  lor  each  school!  {1)  descriptive 
information*  such  as  number  of  students* 
length  of  program*  and  housing*  (2)  costs* 
including  tuition  and  fees*  rooa  and  board* 
and  other*  (3)  profile  data  of  Fall  1969 
freshmen  class*  {4}  admission  requirements* 
(5)  financial  aid  information*  {69  admission 
procedures*  and  (7)  additional  remarks.  Test 
results  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing 
rsing  Guidance  Examination  aim  the 
location  of  the  schools  of  professional 
nursing  are  appended.  (SB) 
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FOREWORD 

The  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Ohio  Schools  of  Nursing  Notebook 
provides  information  about  the  sixty -four  schools  of  nursing  in 
Ohio  which  will  admit  students  in  1971. 

Since  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Notebook  was  published  in 
October,  1969,  the  associate  degree  program  at  Columbus  Technical 
Institute  has  opened;  and  two  hospital  (diploma)  programs  have 
closed- -Maumee  Valley  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  in  Toledo,  and 
St.  Anthony  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  in  Columbus. 

As  in  past  editions,  this  publication  lists  only  schools 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Nursing  Education  and  Nurse 
Registration.  Accreditation  from  the  National  League  for 
Nursing  (NLN)  and/or  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  (NCACSS)  is  noted.  NCACSS  accredits 
baccalaureate  and  associate  degree  schools  only. 

The  Notebook  gives  information  about  the  basic  nursing 
education  programs  only.  Case  Western  Reserve  University,  The 
Ohio  State  University  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati  offer 
graduate  programs  at  the  master's  level.  Case'  Western  Reserve 
University  also  offers  a doctoral  program* 

4 

Specific  information  is  included  on  the  number  of  academic 
credits  earned  through  collegiate  affiliation  by  students  who 
enter  hospital  programs.  The  Appendix  lists  results  of  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  Pre-Nursing  Guidance  Examination 
for  the  schoo ls^hichniseHth-rs^pre- e n tr anc e-^te st^ — Tn— the- 
Pcefile  Data,  the  percentile  given  under  "high  school  rank" 
represents  the  percentage  of  students  within  that  classification 
only. 

The  high  school  curriculum  of  a student  interested  in  a 
nursing  career  should  be  tailored  to  the  student's  individual 
needs.  The  student  should  be  encouraged  to  consider  carefully 
career  goals  and  expectations  for  the  future.  Serious  thought 
should  be  given  to  which  type  of  nursing  program  would  be  best 
suited  to  the  student's  abilities  arid  goals* 

The  counselor  can  assist  the  student  to  appreciate  the 
full  range  of  opportunities  available  to  both  men  and  women  in 
the  field  of  nursing.  In  addition  to  the  traditional  roles,  a 
nurse  can  be  a highly-specialized,  expert  clinical  practitioner; 
a scientist;  a member  of  the  armed  forces;  a university  pro-  . 
fessor;  or  an  executive  in  a health  care  agency.  The  counselor 
also  can  help  the  student  to  think  about  long-term  goals  as 
well  as  immediate  ones. 

Attention  in  high  school  to  long-term  and  immediate  career 
goals,  and  careful  selection  of  the  type  of  nursing  education 
program  from  which  the  student  can  benefit  most  in  terms  of 
his  individual  desires  and  needs,  will  help  the  student  maxi- 
mize his  capabilities  and  opportunities  as  a member  of  the 
nursing  profession. 
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Counselors  should  point  out  that  when  graduates  of 
associate  degree  and  hospital  programs  seek  further  education, 
their  educational  needs  must  be  assessed  individually , in 
relation  to  the  requirements  of  the  baccalaureate  jirograms 
they  wish  to  enter. 

The  three  types  of  basic  nursing  education  programs  and 
the  types  of  care  that  graduates  of  the  respective  programs 
- are  prepared  to  give  are  described  herq> 


The  Baccalaureate  Program 

The  educational  program  leading  to  a Bacca- 
laureate Degree  in  Nursing  is  under  the  control 
of  a senior  college  or  university.  The  usual 
length  of  the  program  is  four  years.  Completion 
lead-,  to  a Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing,  and 
after  successful  state  examination,  the  title 
Registered  Nurse  (R.N.). 

Anyone  who  meets  the  regular  college  en- 
trance requirements  and  passes  the  necessary 
college  entrance  examinations  may  be  eligible 
for. the  program. 

The  curriculum  is  a balance  of  general  and 
professional'  education,  including  clinical  exper- 
iences in  public  health  agencies,  hospitals, 
clinics  and  other  selected  agencies. 

I 

The  graduate  is  prepared  to  provide  pro-^ 
fessional  nursing  care  in  any  setting,  including 
public  health,  and  to  direct  nursing  team  members 
in  providing  nursing  care.  This  program  also  is 
the  foundation  for  graduate  study  and  for.  positions 
of  greater  responsibilities  and  judgments. 


The  Associate  Degree  Program 

The  educational  program  leading  to  an' Assoc- 
iate Degree  is  usually  under  the  control,  of  a . 
junior  or  community  college.  The  usual  length  of 
the  program  is  two  years.  Completion  leads  to  an 
Associate  in  Arts,  Associate  in  Science,  or  Assoc- 
iate Degree,  and  after  successful  state  examination, 
the  title  Registered  Nurse  (R.N.)* 

Anyone  who  meets. the  regular  college  en- 
trance requirements  and" passes  the  necessary 
college,  entrance  examinations  may  be  eligible  for 
the  program. 
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The  curriculum  combines  both  nursing  theory 
and  practice  with  general  education  courses. 

The  graduate  is  provided  a basic  knowledge 
of  nursing  principles  to  be  utilized  in  providing 
direct  nursing  care  to  the  patients. 


The  Hospital  Program 

The  thosp.ital  (diploma)  program  is  located 
in  a hospital  school  of  nursing.  The  usual  length 
of  the  program  is  three  years.  Completion  leads 
to  a diploma  in  nursing  and  after  successful 
state  examination,  the  title  Registered  Nurse 
(R. N.). 

Anyone  who  meets  the  regular  school  entrance 
requirements  and  passes  the  required  pre- entrance 
examinations  may  fee  eligible. 

The  curriculum  is  composed  of  nursing  courses, 
practice  and  theory,  and  courses  in  related  sciences. 
Some  schools  provide  for  enrollment  of  their 
students  in  a college  or  university  for  some  general 
courses. 

The  graduate  is  provided  a basic  knowledge 
of  nursing  principles  to  be  utilized  in  planning 
and  giving  direct  nursing  care. 


The  American  Nurses'  Association  recommends  minimum 
salaries  for  nurses  currently  entering  the  profession; 

18,500  for  those  with  bachelor's  degrees  in  nursing;  $7,500 
for  those  with  associate  degrees  br  diplomas.  Recommended 
salaries  are  appropriately  higher  for  persons  with  additional 
educational  preparation. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  AKRON,  COLLEGE  OF  NURSING 

£ 


Simoons  Hall,  Akron,  Ohio  44304 
Telephone  No.  762-2441  Area  Code  216 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions!  Nome  NT.  Charles  T.  Salem 


Baccalaureate  degree 


DESCRIPTIVE  fNFOir4ATION 


Title  Director  of  Admissions 


Number  of  foil  1969  Students! 

* 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Foil  196 
Length  of  Program  4 veers  * 

Men 

1 

Women  208 

* freshmen  100 

. 

9 Fre 

shrnon  Class  130 

No.  Offered  Admission  112 

- 

Housina  Required  to  live  in  if  not 

** COSTS  1st  year! 

i 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$625 

Room  and  Board 

$1,050 

local  student 
Other  $100 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$625 

Room  and  Board 

$1,050 

Other  $100 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$625 

Room  and  Board 

61.050 

Other  $100 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$625 

Room  and  Board 

$1,050 

Other  $ 100 

Ohio  Residents*  ’ 

. 

Advohctid  PjocsiMht 

or  Hanoi*  Program? 

Yes,  both 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS! 

(NOT  AVAILABLE) 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK; 

CEEB  RESULTS; 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS; 

Tap  Tenth 

% 

700  and  /have 

% 

.% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Tap  Quarter 

% 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26-29 

% 

Tap  Third 

% 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21-25 

% 

Top  Halt 

% 

400-499 

% 

% 

16  - 20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

% 

NLN-PNG 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  lfc 


Specific  Courts  Requirement*  English  4,  Mathematics  1,  Natural 


Science  1^ Social  Studies  3 


Recommended  Couises  Algebras  Geometry,  Chemistry,  Physics 


Required  Tee*  CEEB,  A^TT 


Required  Ten*  Dote  Prior  to  adfflisslonAppJicqtion  Fee  $15 


FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Fr**hm*n  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  ' Scholarship  Range  $ 120  -$  1000  Average  Scholarship $450 

Number  Awarded  Loans  11 RanSe  ef  botms  $300 -$1500 Average  Loan  $600 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  49 

Name  Mr.  Robert  Larson 


For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact; 

Title  Director  of  Student  Financial  Aid 


Addrew  The  University  rf  Akron,  Akron Ohio  44304 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Dote  March  1 


Deadline  August  15 


Deadline  lor  Transcript  and  Recommendations  August  15 Date  of  Notification  to  Student  Rolling  admission 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  March  1 _Nottfl cotton  Date  Augutt  15  Personal  Interview  Required  Yea 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  Before  enrollment  in  each  quarter ' t 

Accredi lotion  Reasonable  Aaaurancfe  by  MLS,  NCACSS ^ 

RIMARKSt  * First  two  years  in  The  University  of  Akron's  General  College 

3921' • 
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CAPITAL  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OP  NURSING 


2199  E,  Main  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43209  Baccalaureate  degree 

Telephone  No,  236-6703  Area  Code  614 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  Allan  F*  Herb  at 

Title  Director  of  Admissions 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Fall  19  69  Students:  Men  Women  133 Freshmen  4l 


Number  of  Appltconls  for  Foil  1969  Freshmen  Class  85| No.  Offered  Admission  ^9 

length  af  Program  fy  academic  year 8 Plus^i.  "summer Housing  Available 


COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  F$e* 

$1850 

Room  and  B^brd 

$1010 

Other 

$110 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$2100 

Room  and  Board 

$1010 

Other 

$165 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  ond  fae* 

$2100 

Room  and  Board 

$1010 

Other 

$ 80 

4th  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

$2100 

Room  and  Board 

N 

$1010 

Other 

$ 85 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honan  Ptogram? 

Yes  t both 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CUSS: 

- 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

sat-v 

SAT-iM 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

36  % 

700  and  Above 

0 % 

3.% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

36  % 

6Q0  - 699 

8% 

22% 

26  - 

29 

% 

Top  Third 

9 % 

500  - 599 

54% 

38% 

21  - 

2S 

% 

Top  Half 

11  % 

400  - 499 

22% 

24% 

J6  - 

20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

8 % 

Below  400 

16% 

13%  , 

Below 

16 

% 

NLN-PNG 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  12 Specific  Course  Requirements  English  4,  P or  feign  Language  2 (of  law). 

College  Preparatory  Math  2*  Natural  Science  2t  Social  Studies  2 

Recommended  Courses  Chemistry.  3rd  year  of  Hatheatatlc* , 

. * 

Required  Test  CEEB,  3 Achltvftitfflt  Required  Test  Date  Not  specified Application  Fee  615 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (FwhniMi  1969*70)  j 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  IQ  * _ Scholarship  Range  $400  *$1000  * Average  Scholarship  $ 550  * 

Number  Awarded  Loons  13 Range  of  loons  $100  -$800 Average  Loan  $510 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  .15 For  Further  Ffncyidal  Aid  IntjannaUon  Contact: 

Nome  Thomas  C,  Steal  lsraad Title  Director  of  Financial  Aids 

Address  Saae  as  above ; 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Fifmg  Application:  Suggested  Date  December  13  Deadline  Approx,  May  15 

i" 

Deadline  for  Transcript  end  Recommendations  Approx*  May  15 Date  of  Notification  to  Student  2 weeks  after 

application  completed 

Finoncioi  Aid  Application  DeodllnoApproX*  Apr,  15  Notificotion  Oote 2 geeks  Personal  Interview  Required  Mo 

after  application  completed 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  $35 ' 

Accreditation  NLNt  NCACSS . 

REMARKS:  * Ref  era  to  grants* 

3932 
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CASE  WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY*  FRANCES  PAYNE  BOLTON  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  3 

2121  Ablngton  Road,  Cleveland*  Ohio  44106  Baccalaureate  degree 

Telephone  No,  368-2526  Area  Code  216  ^ 


Person. Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome 

Title 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Foil  1969  Students:  Men  4 


Mrs , Charlene  ft*  Harrison 


Admission  Counselor 


Women  146 


Number  of  Applicants  for  Foil  19  69  Entering  Class  84 


Entering  Class 

No,  Offered  Admission  64 


49 


years  for  high  school  grads* 

2 calendar. 

years  for  college  grads* 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

** 

Room  ond  Board 

Other 

** 

■? 

. 2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

** 

Room  and  Board 

irk 

Other 

** 

t i 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

$2077 

Room  and  Board 

$1200 

Other 

$225 

4th  year:' 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$2062 

Roam  and  Beard 

$1200 

Other 

$110 

- 

5th  years 

$2062 

$1200 

TT85 

Advanced  Placement  or  Nonois  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  196  9 ENTERING  CLASS: 

I- 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS*. 

Top  Tenth 

56  * 

70Q  ond  Above 

5 % 

2 % 

30  ond  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

29  % 

600-699 

17  % 

15  % 

26  - 

29 

% 

Top  Third 

4 % 

500  - 599 

58  % 

71  % 

21  - 

2$ 

% 

Top  Half 

* 8 % 

400-499 

19  % 

10  % 

16  - 

20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

- 2 % 

Below  400 

% 

2 % 

Below 

16 

% 

NLN-PNG 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  45  S*H*  Specific  Course  Requirements  Biology  6-8  Semester  Hours  Credit* 
Chomlatry  6-8  Hiasanlties  6 SX,  Political  Science  and/or  Economics  3-6  s*H*» 


Psychology  6 S*H*,  Sociology  and/or  Anthropology  6 S*K*,  Written  and  Oral  Communication 
3-6  S*H* 

Recommended  Courses  1 Semester  College  Mathematics ’ : 


Required  Test  CEEB 


Required  Test  Dote  High  School Application  Fee  $15*00 


FINANCIAL  AID  INFQRMATION  (Freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  37 Scholarship  Range.  Full  tuition  Average  Scholarship  Full  tuition 

Ronge  af%oont  $5U0^1500  Average  Loan  $1234 


Number  Awarded  Loons  2 1 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  40 
Nome  Charlene  H*  Harrison 


For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Titie'  Admission  Counselor 


Address  Same  as  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Dote  1 year  rjn  advance  of  enrollment  Deadline  July  1 

0 ► 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  July  31  Pate  of  Notification  to  Student  Rol  1 Ing 


financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  March  15  Notlficotion  Dole  Rolling  Personal  Interview  Required  Yes 
Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  $25 

Ace redi lotion  HLM*  NCACSS ^ 

REMARKS!  * Unless  married*  living  with  parents*  or  over  21  years* 

**  The  first  45  semester  hours  of  liberal  arts  study  may  be  completed  at  any  accredited 
college  or  university*  therefore  coats  will'  vary* 

qcx'in 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI,  COLLEGE  OF  NURSING  AND  HEALTH 


3 UO  Vine  Street,  Proctor  Hall,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45219 
Telephone  No.  872-5509  Area  Code  513 


Baccalaureate  degree 


Penon  Rwpontfblc  for  Admfesta;:  Name  Nancy  B+  Dawson,  Chairman,  Commit  tee  on  Admiaaiona 

T..,g  Asa  latent  to  the  Dean,  University  Office  of  Admissions 
DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION  100  Old  Commons  Building,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Number  of  fal  I 19  69  Studmf$:  Men 2 Women  277 Freshmen  91  * 


Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  19  69  Freshman  Class  240 


No*  Offered  Admission  159 


length  of  Program  4 academic  years  and  1 summer  session  Housing  Out  of  tow  freshman  may  be 

required’  t<>  live  in 


COSTS  l*t  year: 

i" 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$938 

Room  and  Board 

$2320 

Other  $150 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$615 

Room  and  Board 

$1740 

Other 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Feet 

$615 

Room  and  Board 

$1740 

Other 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$615 

1 

Room  and  Board 

$1740 

Other 

**  Cincinnati  residents 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

Advanced  placement  Employment  Opportunities? 

Yea 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FAIL  19  69  FRESHMAN  CLASS: 


HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS; 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

37% 

700  and  Above 

0 % 

0 % 

30  and  Above 

2 % 

Top  Quarter 

0% 

600  - 699 

10% 

14  % 

26-29 

40  % 

Top  Third  1 

53% 

'500-599 

48  % 

48  % 

21-25 

*45% 

Top  Half 

6% 

400  - 499 

36% 

26  % 

i6  - 20 

12  % 

Tap  Two  Thirds  t 

0% 

Be'ow  400 

6% 

12  % 

Below  16 

1% 

nln-png 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  15 


Specific  Cpurse  Requirements  English  4,  Foreign  Language  2 (of  sane), 

I 

Mathematics  2 (college  preparatory),  Science  2 <1  must  be  Chemistry),  Social  Studies  2 
Recommended  Courses  Physics  and  a third  unit  in  Social  Studies  _ _ 


Required  Test  CKEb  or  ACT 


Required  Test  Date  None 


Application  Fee  $15 


FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Fraihnmt  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  KA Scholarship  Range  HA 


Average  Scholarship  MA 


Number  Awarded  Loons  NA 


Range  of  Loans  NA 


Average  Loan  NA 


Tolar  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  NA 
Name  Mr.  Glen  Mitchell 


For  Further  Financial  A1  d Information  Contact! 

Title  Director,  Student  Financial  Aid 


Address  206  Beecher  Hall,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45221 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Dote  October  15 


Deadline  Noneset 


Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  None  set 


Dote  of  Notification  to  Student  As  accepted 


FinancfaH^Td  Application  Deadline  March  1 Notification  Date  July  QC  Aug  ♦ Personal  Interview  Required  No 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  $85 ^ 

Accreditation  MLN,  HCACSS ; 

REMARKS:  * Number  does  not  Include  R»N+  students  applying  for  admission* 

3934 
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KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OP  NURSING  5 

Kent,  Ohio  44240  Baccalaureate  degree 

Telephone  No*  672-7930  Area  Code  216 

Pwwn  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Mr.  Simons Llimea  Header aon 

Title  Director  of  Admissions  Dean,  School  of  Nursing 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Fall  1969  Students:  Men  6 Women  3Q9 Freshmen  150  


Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  19  69  Freshmtrn  Class  NA 

No.  Offered  Admission 

NA 

Length  of  Program 

4 academic  years 

HoifSina 

Available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$672 

Room  and  board 

$1023 

+ 

Other 

2nd  year: 

+■ 

Tuition  and  Fees__ 

*672 

Room  and  &oord_ 

$1023 

Other 

t 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$672 

Room  and  Board 

$1023 

Other 

. 

4th  year: 

Tgition  and  Fees 

$672 

Roam  and  Board 

$1023 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

Yes*  both 

E mp  J oymenl  Opportune  ties? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  19  6 9 FRESHMAN  CLASS: 

NOT  AVAILABLE 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

GEES  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS! 

Tap  Tenth 

% 

7&0  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

' % 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26-29 

, % 

Top  Third 

% 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 25  ' 

% 

Top  Half 

% 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16-20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  U 

% 

N IN -PNG 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  U«'ts 16 Specific  Course  Requirements  English,  Foreign  Languages,  Laboratory 

a 

■Science*  Mathematics*  Social  Studlea 

Recommended  Courses  As  much  science  and  mathematics  M possible  In  high  echool 

Required  Test  ACT  Required  Test  dote  Prior  to  Applicotion  Fee  $2  5 

nonre fundabie 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMAT! ‘iN  (Freshmen  1*69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  10 Scholarship  Range  $1000-$  1500  Average  Scholar  ship  $1346 

Number  Awarded  Loans  27 Range  af  Loans  $2  50 -$1500 Average  Loan  $1364 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  33 For  Further  Financial  Aid  InformoHm  Contact: 

Name  Mr.  William  John  a on Title  Director,  Student  Financial  Aid 

Address  Sane  as  above 

ADMISSIC*  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Applicotion:  Suggested  Date  Blrst  semester  of  senior  year Deadline  August  1 

Deadline  for  Trortcrlpl  and  Recommendations  After  filing  of  Date  of  Notification  to  Student  When  applioat  Ion 

application  c xnpleted 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  q wseka  prior  Ndlfeqrien  Date  When  hodI.  Personal  Interview  Required  No 

to  registration  completed 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition*  Room,  etc . $j_OQ 

Accreditation  Reasonable  Assurance  by  ftLN,  NGACSS 

REMARKS:  The  freshman  year  stay  be  completed  at  a Kent  State  Branch  campus  or  at  any 

other  accredited  college  or  university*  Arts  and  science  courses  only  In  the  freshman 

ERJC 


nnn' 


1 


ERJC 


COLLEGE  OF  MOUNT  SAINT  JOSEPH  ON  THE  OHIO 


Mount  Saint  Joseph,  Ohio  45051 
Telephone  No.  244*4511  Area  Code  513 

Person  Responsible  For  Admission* : Nome  Sister  Martha  Ann 


Baccalaureate  degree 


Title  Director  of  Admissions 


DfSCRIPTIVB  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Foil  IP  69  Students:  Men 


Women  15 1 


Number  of  Applicant*  Far  Fait  1969  Freshman  C Jos*  S3 


No.  Offered  Admission  63 


Freshmen  49 


Length  of  Program  4 academic  years  (S  aftaesters) 


H ou iinp  Available 


1»t  year:1 

Tuition  and  Fee*^ 

$1300 

Room  and  Board 

$1060 

Other 

2nd 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$1200 

Room  and  Board 

$1060 

Other 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$1350 

Room  and  Board 

$1060 

Other  $75 

■mi 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$1350 

Roam  and  Board 

$1060 

Other 

-4 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program?  Yes,  both 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FAU  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS* 


Employment  Opportunities?  Yes 


HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULT5: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Tenth 

39% 

700  and  Above 

2% 

4 .% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

25% 

600  - 69? 

11% 

4 21  % 

26-29 

% 

Top  Third 

9% 

500  - 599 

39% 

39% 

21-25 

% 

Top  Half 

ltf  % 

400  - 499 

46% 

30% 

16-20 

% 

Top  Two  Third* 

7% 

Below  400 

2% 

6% 

Below  16 

% 

NLN-PNG 

ADMISSION,  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units 

15 

Specific  Course  Requirement*  Algebra 

1,  English  4, 

Foreign  Language 

2* 

Geometry  1.  History  1, 

Laboratory  Science  2, 

Electives 

3 front  these 

name  fields' 

Recommended  Course* 

Biology  and  Chemistry 

to 

Required  Test  CEEB 

V 

Required  Test  Efofo  Recommend  by  Jan*  Application  Fee  $25 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  22 


of  senior  year 


Number  Awarded  Loan*  14 


Scholorship  Range  $ 100  «$  i.100  Average  Scholarship  $500 

Range  of  Loans  $ 200  -$  800  Average  Loan  $420 


Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  2 2 

t>  

Name  Sister  Martha  Ann 
Address  Same  fl8  above 


For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Title  Director  of  Admissions 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Dote  By  January 


Deadline  KoRfi 


Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendation*  None 


Date  of  Notification  to  Student  Rolling 


Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  February  1 Notification  Date  Rolling  Personal  Interview  Required  No,  but 

< recommended 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Roam,  etc.  $100 * 

Accreditation  NLN.  NCACSS 

REMARKS: 


392fi.  .. 


ERIC 


THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


1585  Nell  Avenue,  Columbus*  Ohio  43210 
Telephone  No.  422-5371  Area  Code  614 

Person  Rejpcmible  for  Admissions:  Nome  Admissions  Office,  190  North  Oval  Drive 

Title  The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210 

Ofc&RIPIlVE  INFORMATION 

2 Women  445  Freshmen  153 


Baccalaureate  degree 


Number  of  Foil  1969  StudenJs:  Men 


Number  of  Applicants  far  Foil  1969  Freshman  Class  256  * 

_ - 


No.  Offered  Admission  186 


professional^ Including  summers) 

COSTS  let  year; 

Tuition  and  {see; 

’ $600 

Room  and  Board  * 

$1014 

- 

Other 

$100 

&id.year: 

Tuition  ond  Feet 

$800 

Room  pnd  Board 

$1352 

Ot. 

$200 

3rd  yeor; 

Tuition  and  pees 

$800  x 

Room  and  Board 

$1352 

Other 

$100 

4th  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

$sbo 

Room  and  Board 

$1352 

Other 

$100 

Advanced  Placement 

or  Honors  Program? 

, Advanced  placement  Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OFFAU  19  69  FRESHMAN  CLASS; 

■ 

- — 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS; 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% 

700  ond  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

1.3* 

Top  Quarter 

% 

600-69? 

% 

% 

26  - 

29 

28.8% 

Top  Third 

% 

500  - SP9 

% 

% 

21  - 

25 

56.4% 

Top  Half 

% 

400-499 

% 

% 

16  - 

20 

12.7% 

Top  Two  Third; 

% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below 

16 

0.6% 

NLN-PNG 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  48*52  qtr.  Specific  Course  Requirements  Biology  100.  Chqfl|ftftfr~rv  101-102. 


T 


ours 


English  101,102.103,  Psychology  100,  Sociology  101 


Recommended  Courses  As  many  courses  In  Math  and  Science  As  possible  In  high  school 

■B 

Required  Test  ACT ' 


Required  Test  Date  None 


Application  Fee  $ IQ 


_ Acceptance  Fee  $25 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  77 Scholarship  longs  $100 -$1000  Average  Scholarship  $585 


Number  Awarded  loans  115 Range  of  loons  $35-$1333 ; Average  LoanVaries  with  need 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  192  For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contacts 

Nome  . Mr,  Rodney  Harrison  Title  Director*  Student  Financial  Aids 

Address  200  Student  Services  Bldg.  154  W.  12th  Ave*»  Colimbua,  Ohio  43210 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  4.  plication:  Suggested  Date  First  Semester  of  senior  year Deadline  May  1 (for  Autumn  Qtr.) 

Deadline  for  Transcript  ond  Recommendations  May  1 (for  AutuMl’  Date  of  Notification  to  Student  When  application 

Qtr.)  is  complete 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  Msrch%l Notification  Dote  June  1 Personal  Interview  Required  No 

Amount  of  Oepoei'.  for  Tuition,  Room*  etc . Rone 

Accreditation  NLN,  NCACSS ^ 


REMARKS;  Admission  to  the  School  of  Nursing  requires  one  Year  In  pre-nursing  studies* 
students  apply  for  admission  to  the  School  February  1 - March  15  during  pre-nursing  year, 
a Nimtber  does  not  Include  R.N.  students  applying  for  admission* 


3 

■. 


^ M 
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SAINT  JOHN  COLLEGE  OF  CLEVELAND 


ERIC 

■.',1,7,1"! ,:iS3 


Cathedral  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114 
Telephone  No.  771-2388  Area  Code  216 

Pmon  R«po»[hl«  lor  Mnittiom:  Nome  Penelope  H.  Lips 

Title  Director  of  Admissions 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 


Baccalaureate  degree 


Number  of  Soil  19  (9  Students;  Men 


Women 


232 


Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  1969  Freshman  Class  120 


Freshmen 

No.  Offered  Admission  93 


67 


Length  of  Program  4 academic  years  and  3 six  week  summer  Housing-  Available 

sessions 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$1050 

Room  and  Board 

$1000 

Other 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$1354 

Roan  and  Board 

$1200 

Other 

3rd  year; 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$1164 

Room  and  8oard_ 

$1200' 

Other 

■ 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$1278  „ 

Room  and  Board 

$1200 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  ar  Honors  Program? 

Yes,  both 

ft. 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS? 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS; 

5AT-V 

5AT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

19% 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Tqp  Quarter 

40% 

600  - 699 

16% 

« 5% 

26-29 

% 

Tqp  Third 

15% 

500  -599 

36% 

37  % 

21-25 

% 

Tqp  Half 

« 22% 

'400  - 499 

36* 

41% 

16-20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

5% 

Below  400 

9 % 

14% 

Below  16 

% 

nln-png 

Not  available  3 % 

3% 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

- 

Number  of  Credit  Units  15  " Specific  Course  Requirements  English  4 (College 

Preparatory) , 

Mathematics  2 (College  Preparatory  - Algebra  and  (geometry  preferred) 

, science  2 (1  Lab. 

must  include  Chemistry).  Social  Studies  2. 

Electives  5 

Recommended  Courses 

Additional  Mathematics  and  Science  'Sours ee 

> 

Required  TestCEEB 


FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  28 Schofcvsh 


Required  Test  Dote  Recoup end  HO 

later  than  March  of 


\ 


_4fp 

sett: 


Mention  Fee  $15 

lor  year 


29 


Number  Awarded  Loan*_ 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid 

Penelope  H*  Lips 


Rang J of  Loans  $250-$1500 


Average  Loan 


31 


Name 


For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact? 
Title'  Director  of* Admissions 


Address  Same  86  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Fil ing  Application : Suggested  Date  After  junior  year 


Deadline  June  1 


Date  of  Notification  to  Student  Within  2 WeClch 

i forme  ti  oi 
redRecom- 
Deeded  * 


Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  AS  SOPH  33 ' 

pose lb te  " of  receiving  all  required  information 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deed  line  February  1 Notificotfon Date  Pebruerv-  lSrOrtawl  Interview  Required  Re  com- 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Roam,  etc.  $25 

Accreditation  NLN,  NCACSS 

RIMARKSt  * Required  for  financial  aid  applicants. 


i ■ 

j 

j 

i 


i 

i 

, $805 

f 

. $821 

5 

3Q*i6J 


CLARK  COUNTY  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
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570  East  Leffels  Lane,  Springfield,  Ohio  45505  * Associate  degree 

Telephone  No.  325-7016  Area  Code  513 


Person  Responsible  for  Admissions;  Nome  Margaret  Riley 


Title 

Student  Services  Officer 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students;  Men 

2 

Women  88 

Freshman  54 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Foil  19  69  Freshman  Class  64 

No.  Offered  Admission 

56 

Length  of  Program  2 years 

i- 

Housing 

Not  available 

COSTS  1st  year.  Tuition  and  Fees 

$450  * 

Room  and  Board 

Other  $!50 

2nd  year/  Tuition  and  Fees 

$450  * 

Room  and  Board. 

Other  $150 

3rd  year:  Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

"Other 

4th  year;  Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

■ 

Other 

* Resident ) of  Springfield  & Clark  County 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS; 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK; 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS* 

Top  Tenth  1 % 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter  14  % 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

24  - 27  NOT 

% 

Top  Third  11  % 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21-25  AVAILABLE 

% 

Top  Holf  21  % 

400-499 

% 1 

% 

16-20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds  23  % 

Below  400 

% 

% 

J Below  .16 

% 

NLN-PNG 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  H.S.  Grad  .Specific  Course  Requirements 


f 

I- 

t 

jf 

* 

■s 


$ 

£ 


§ 


Recommended  Courses  Algebra,  Biology,  Chemistry 


Required  Test  ACT 


Required  Test  DotsPrlof  to  accept.  Application  Fee  $10 


TfNANCIAl  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  A worded  Scholarship*  21 _ Scholarship  Range  $150 -$450  Average  Scholarship $450 

Number  Awarded  Loons  0 Range  of  Loons 


Average  Loan 


Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  21 
Name  Financial  Aid  Office 


JFw  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact; 
Title 


Address  Same  as  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Date January 


Dead!  ine 


July 


Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  Prior  to  accepts  Date  of  Notification  to  Student  Rolling 


Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  June  1 Notification  Date  A eg.  15  Personal  Interview  ftequfrcd^No 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc . Ndne 

1 i 

Accreditation 

REMARKS} 


10 


COLUMBUS  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  * 


550  East  Spring  Street*  Columbus*  Ohio  43215 

Telephone  No,  221-6743  Area  Code  614 

1 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  Mr*’  Bill  March 

* 

Associate  degree 

Title 

Director  of  Student  Services 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

■ 

■ 

Number  of  Fall  19  69  Student*:  Men  ' 

Women 

Freshmen 

Number  of  Applicant*  for  Fall  1969  Freshman  Clow 

No.  Offered  Admission 

Length  of  Program  , 7 quarters 

P 

Hauling 

Not  available 

- 

COSTS  1st  year;  Tuition  and  Fee*  $740  (approx. 

.)  Room  and  Board 

Other$170  (aPProx.) 

2nd  yean  , Tuition  and  Fee*  $ 535  (approx,)  Room  and  Board 

Other$  95  (approx,) 

3rd  year:  Tuft  ion  and  Fee* 

■ 

Room  and  Board 

Other  ! 

4th  year:  Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board . 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

K 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Tea. 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  19  69  FRESHMAN  CLASS: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

Cm  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Tap  Tenth  % 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Tap  Quarter  % 

600-699 

% 

% 

26-29 

% 

Top  Third  % 

500  -39? 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

% 

Top  Half  % 

400-499 

% 

% 

16-20 

% 

Top  Two  Third*  % 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

% 

NLN-PNG 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit. Unit* 


*1 

Specific  Ccurie  Requirement*  High  School  graduate  or 


* 

J 


Recommended  Courses  Btt&ligh_i  Mathematics i Natural  Sdencett  Social  Studies 
Required  Test  ACT Required  Test  Dote  Before  Hav  1 Applicotion  Fee  3 IQ" 


FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70) 

timber  Awarded  Scholar  ship* Scholarship  Range 


Number  Awarded  Loon*  

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid 

Name Student  Services 

Address  Same  89  above 


Range  of  Loons 


Average  Scholarship 
.Average  Loon 


For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 
Title 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Date  May  1 


Deadline  When  class  la  filled 


Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendation*  Nat  established  Dote  pf  Notification  la  Student  Not  established 
Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  Not  estab,  Notification  Dote  Not  08 tab*  Personal  interview  Required  YSS 
Amount  of  Deposit  fcr  Tuition,  Roam,  etc, | 

, i- 

Accredi  tatian  NCACSS 

REMARKS'  * NBCT  SCHOOL,  FALL  1970. 

3940 


-i 


CUYAHOGA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE*  METROPOLITAN  CAMPUS 


II 


2900  Community  College  Avenue*  Cleveland*  Ohio  44115 
Telephone  No*  241*5966  Area  Code  216 
Ext,  351  * 

fiwson  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  tHiaa)  Nancy  J,  Vofelfcer*  R,B» 

Title 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 


Associate  degree 


Department  Chairman 


Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students:  Men 


12 


Women 


242 


freshmen  57 


Number  of  Applieonts  for  Foil  19  69  Fredimon  Class  ApprOX,  300  Ns.  Offered  Admission  60 
length  of  Program  2 academic  years  (6  quarters) Housing  Sot  available 


COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  fees 

$450 

Room  ond  Board 

Other 

$50 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$400 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

- 

3rd  yeor; 

Tuition  gnd  Fees 

Room  ond  Board 

* 

Other 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yea 

’ 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS*  (NOT  AVAILABLE) 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% 

700  ond  Above 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Oerter 

% 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26  - 

29 

% 

Top  Third 

% 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 

25 

% 

Top  Half 

% 

400-499 

% 

- % 

16  - 

20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 
HLN-PNG 

% 

Below  400 

% 

% . 

Below 

16 

% 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

, Number  of  Credit  Units  Variable  Specific  Course  Requirements  None 

H 1 


Recommended  Courses  Biology*  Chao  is  try 

Required  Test  ACT * Required  Test  Dote  arranged  Application  Fee  NoOC 

i 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  <Fr«hm«i  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  $9  * , i^cbolarship^Roqge  $200  "$1000  Average .S eholarrhtp  $500 

' * f 

Number  Awarded  Loom  69  * Rong^of-Loom  $200"$  1499 Average  Loon  $400 

Tola!  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  89 For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Nome  Dr t Culbreth  B ■ -Cook  TI t le  Director*  Placement  & Financial  Aid 

Address  Sqnae  M above 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Dote  2 quarters  prior Deadline  S weeka  prior  . 

Deodline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  6 weeks  prior Date  of  Notification  to  Student  2 months  before 

" quarter  begins 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  None Notification  Dote  None  Personal  Interview  Required  No 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tultlorw  Room*  etc.  HoUe  


Acered  itotfon  HLN*  NCACSS 

RlMARKSt  * Combination  of  acholarshipa  and  loans . 


3941 
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CUYAHOGA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  WESTERN  CAMPUS 


7300  York  Road,  Parma,  Ohio  44130 
Telephone  No*  645*4000  Area  Code  216 

P«r*on  Responsibly  for  Admission*:  Nome  Mr „ Efnegfc  H.  ftielke 


Associate  degree 


Title  Director,  Admissions  and  Records 


DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Fall  IP  69  Students: 


Men 


Women  115 


Number  of  Applicants  for  Foil  IP  $9  Freshman  Cteo  144 


Freshmen 

No.  Offered  Admission  72 


62 


housing  Not  available 


COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$450 

Room  and  Board 

'o 

r 

in 

2hd  year: 

Tuition  and  fees 

$400 

Room  ai.d  Board 

Other 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fee* 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advoneed  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

Yea,  both 

r Employment  Opportunities:? 

Yea 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FAIT  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS: 

J 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK:  * 

CEES  RESULTS: 

sat-v 

' SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

4 % 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

32  * 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26  - 2? 

3 

% 

lop  Third 

14  % 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

30 

% 

Top  Half 

10  * 

400-499 

% 

% 

16-20 

46 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

16  % 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

21 

% 

NLN-PNG 

. 

* Baaed 

on  50  ranks 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units 16 


Specific  Course  Requirements  High  School  graduate  or  equivalent 


Recommended  Courses  Biology,  Chemistry 

Required  Test  ACT Required  Test  Dote  March  14 Application  Fee  None 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freilmfi  19  69*70) 

Number  Awarded  _ 4._  Scholarship  Ronge  $100 -$400  Average  Scholarship  $250 

Number  Awarded  loans  5 Rcmge  of  Loom  $ ICO  *$ 500  Average  Loan  $2  50 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  5 For  Further  Financial  Aid  information  Contact: 

Nome  Paul  H*  Hloko  . Title  Director,  Placement  6c  Financial  Aid 

Address  Sane  ai  above ^ 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

filing  Appllcotion:  Suggested  Date  January  1 Doodling  April  1 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  April  ! Date  of  Notification  to  Student  June  15 

financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  1 month  Prior  Notification  Dote  Rolling  Personal  Interview  Required  No 

. r ^ . to  enrollment  * 

Amount  of  Deposit  far  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  None 

Accreditation  HLW>  NCACSS 

REMARKS: 

ri* 


3942 


KENT?  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  ASHTABULA  BRANCH 
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3325  West  13th  Street*  Ashtabula,  Ohio  44004  Associate  degtee 

Telephone  No.  964-3847  Atea  Code  216 


Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  Mr.  John  K.  Mahan 


Title 

Dltectot  of  Admissions 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Fall  19  69  Students:  Men 

Women  3 8 

Freshmen  24 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  1969  Freshman  Class  42 

No,  Offered  Admission 

29 

Length  of  Program 

2 academic  years 

c 

c 

■HI 

J 

Aval  Lab  la  la  the  comnitilty 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fee* 

$660 

Room  and  Board 

.T 

Other  $55 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$660 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

3rd  year? 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

4th  year: 

Tuition  ond  Few 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

' 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honor*  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yea 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  tenth 

14% 

700  ond  Above 

% 

% 

30  ond  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

37% 

600  -699 

% 

% 

26-29 

8% 

Top  Third 

14% 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

44% 

Top  Half 

21% 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

■ 16  - 20 

36% 

Top  Two  Thirds 
NLN- PNG 

14% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

12% 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

, 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16  Specific  Course  Requirements  English  4, 

Mathematics  2,  Science  2 

(1 

must  be  Lab  Science),  Social  Studies  3,  Others  5 


Recommended  Course*  Algebta.  Plane  Geometry,  Chemistry,  Ptdblema  of  Derooctacy 

Required  Test  ACT  Required  Test  Dote  SeptCttbet  28*  1970  Appiicolioo  Fee  $25  nonrefund- 

able 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  4 Scholarship  Rao^  $300 -$900  Average  Schohoshlp  $ 550 

Number  Awarded  Loan*  6 Range  of  Loans  $100-$  1000  Average  Loan  $450 

V 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  IQ  For  Further  Financial  Aid  information  Contact: 

Nome  Mr.  Floyd  A,  Culyet Title  Dltector  of  Student  Services 

Address  Sage'  aa  above 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Fll ing  Application:  Suggested  Dote  Winter  Rusttet ; Deadl ine  Aug.  15  for  fall  qtt. 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  Aug*  15  fot  fell  Date  of  Notification  to  StudentWhett  application 

complete 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  APtll  1 Notification  Date  August  1 Personal  Interview  Required  Yes 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition*  Room*  etc.  None 

Accreditation  Hers  onabLe  Assurance  by  NLN,  NCACSS  


5*Q4!^ 
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KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY*  TUSCARAWAS  COUNTY  BRANCH 


University  Drive*  N.E**  New  Philadelphia*  Ohio  44663  Associate  degree 

Telephone  No.  364-5561  Area  Code  216 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions;  Nome  Mr . Harold  Shade 

Title  Director  of  Admissions 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students;  Men Women  2 1 Freshmen  21  it 

Number  of  Applicant*  for  Poll  1969  Freshmon  Clots  32 No.  Offered  Admission  2 1 


Length  of  Program  2 academic  Years  Housing  Available  in  the  commnity 


COST5  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$660 

Roam  and  board 

Other  $55 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  fees 

$660 

Room  and  board 

Other 

3rd  year; 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  board 

Other 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  fees 

- 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK; 

CEEB  RESULTS; 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS; 

Top  Tenth 

8% 

700  and  Ahave 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

39% 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26  - 29 

11  % 

Tap  Third 

23% 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

16  % 

Top  Half 

15% 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16-20 

58  % 

Tap  Two  Thirds 

15% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

15  % 

NIN-PNG 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16  Specific  Course  Requirements  English  4* 

Mathematics  2*  Science  2 

<1 

« 

moat  be  Lab  Science)*  Social  Studies  3*  Others  5 


Recommended  Courses  Algebra*  Plane  Geometry*  Chemistry*  Problems  of  Democracy 

Required  Tost  ACT  Required  Test  Dale  September  28*  1970 Application  Fee  $25  nonre  fund  - 

able 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshman  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  Hone Scholarship  Range  HA Average  Scholarship  ^ 

Number  Awarded  Loans  4 Range  of  Loom  $180-$  200  per  Qtr.  Average  Loan  $185 

* 1 * 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  4 For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Nome  thr.  R.  J.  KcCnllegh,  Title  Director  of  Student  Services 

Address  S as  above 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Date  Winter  quarter , Dead  line  Aug » 15  foe  fall 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  Atfg.  15  for  fall  Dote  of  Notification  to  StudentWhen  application 

Coup late 

Finantiol  Aid  Application  Deadline  April  1 Notification  Date  August  1 Personal  Interview  Required  Yes 

1 j- 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition , Room t etc.  Mane 

Accreditation  Reasonable  Assurance  by  NLN*  MCACSS 
REMARKS:  * ^irst  class  entered  September  1969. 

3944 


KETTERING  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICAL  ARTS 
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* 


* 


3737  Southern  Boulevard*  Kettering,  Ohio 
Telephone  No.  298-0144  Area  Code  513 

45429 

Associate  degree 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome 

Eugene  R. 

Cowling  ' 

Title 

Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

■■ 

Number  of  Fall  19  69  Students:  Men 

4 

Women  131 

Freshmen  80 

Number  of  Applicants  for  FaH  T9  69  Freshman  C!ass  105  No.  Offered  Admission 

80 

Length  of  Program  21  months 

Housing 

Available 

COSTS  1st  year:  Tuition  and  Fees 

$1500  * 

Roam  and  Board 

Other 

2nd  year:  Tuition  and  Fee* 

$1000  * 

Room  and  .Board 

Other 

3rd  year:  Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

4th  year:  Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

* $35.00  per  credit  hour 

Advanced  Placement  or  Hanoi*  Program? 

Employment  Opportunities? 

* 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

Top  Tenth  % 

Top  Quarter  % 

Top  Third  % 

Top  Half  % 

Top  Two  Thirds  % 

NLN-PNG 

CEEB  RESULTS: 
*700  and  Above 
600  - 699 
500  - 599 
400  - 499 
Below  400 

SAT-V 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

SAT-M 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 
30  and  Above  % 

26  - 29  3% 

21  - 25  30% 

16  - 20  42% 

Below  16  25% 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16  Specific  Course  Requirements  English  4, 

Mathematics  2,  Science  2 (1 

with  laboratory  experience)*  Social  Studies  2 


Recommended  Courses  *try 


Required  Test  ACT 

Required  Test  Oate  October 

Application  Fee 

$10 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  5 

(fr«ihmM  19  69-70) 

Schaltfship  Range  None 

Average  Scholarship 

$200 

Number  Awarded  Loons  18 

Range  of  Loans  None 

Average  Loan 

1500 

£ 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid 

44  For  Further  Financial  Aid 

information  Contact: 

Nome  Eugene  R.  Ccwling 

Title  Director 

of  Student  Finance 

Address  Same  as  shove 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Date 

December 

Deadline  March  15 

Deadline  far  Transcript  gnd  Recommendations  March  15  Oate  a f Notification  to  Student  May  1 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline 

'July  1 Notification  Oate  July  10  Personal  Interview  Required  No 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition*  Roam* 

etc.  $50 

. 

Accredi totiw  Reasonable  Assurance  by  NLM»  Candidate  Status  by  NCACSS 

REMARKS! 


3945 


I 

' f 

1 

K 

E 

16  LAKELAND  COMMUNITY.!  COLLEGE 

~u  h ** 

Mentor*  Ohio  44060  l Associate  degree 

Telephone  No*  946-7000  Area  Code  216  j 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Name  F*  K»  WllllaroS 

Title  Director  of  Admissions 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Fall  19  69  Students:  Men  2 Women  ■ 7 8 Freshman  4 5 


Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  1969  Fre: 
Length  of  Program  2 veers 

shmon'  Class  60 

No.  Offered  Admission  45 

Housing 

Not  available 

COSTS  1st  year; 

Tuition  ond  Pees 

$613 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$578 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  F&es 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  Or  Honors  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS) 

(NOT  AVAILABLE) 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% 

700  and  Above 

■ft 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

% 

600-69? 

% 

% 

26-29 

% 

Top  Thirt 

% 

500  - 5P9 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

% 

Top  Half 

% 

400  - 499 

% ■ 

% 

16  - 20 

% 

Tap  Two  Thirds 

% 

below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

% 

NLN-PNG , 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  IS Specific  Course  Requi foments  C hem iLfl't  r y 


Recommended  Courses  Mathematics,  Lab  Science 


Required  Test  ACT Required  Test  Dole  Prior  to  idmlflilon  VlicqUw*  pee  $5 

FINANQAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships 3 Scholarship  Range  $350"$  600 Average  Scholarship  $350 

Number  Awarded  Loans  10 Range  of  Loans  $40-$ 200  Average  Loan  $125 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  13  For  further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact; 

Nome  Mrs»  Barbara  Setter Title  Financial  Aid  Officer 

Address  1Q9  north  State  Street,  Fainesville,  Ohio  44077 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

*iting  Application:  Suggested  Date  Early  as  possible 

Deadline  for  Transcript  ond  Recommendation!  AugUSi  1 


Deadline  August  i 


Dote  of  Notification  to  Student  At  ^oort  as 

possible 


Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  July  IS Notification  Dote  As  soon  ss  Personal  'ntervl ew Required  Yes 

possible 

Amount  of  Deposit  ft*  Tuition,  Room,  etc. - None 


Accreditation 

REMARKS)  ’ 


ond 


LIMA  TECHNICAL  CENTER*  DIVISION  OF  PENTA  COUNTY  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
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OSU'Llma  Campus*  4300  Campus  Drive*  Lima*  Ohio  45804  Associate  degree 

Telephone  No.  228-2641  Area  Code  419 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  L.  A*  Mar^ette 

Title  Admissions  Officer 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 


Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students:  Men  1 Women  48  Freshmen  49 

£ 


Number  of  Applicants  for  faff  1969  Freshman  Class  75 

No,  Offered  Admission  54 

Length  of  Program 

2 years  (6  quarters) 

Housina  1 

Mot  available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

$555 

Room  ond  Board 

Other 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$y+o 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

Room  ond  Board 

Other 

4th  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

Reom  and  Board 

Other 

v 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities?  Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FnE$i'M4N  CLASS: 

- 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M  ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

21% 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 30  and  Above 

% 

Tap  Quarter 

40% 

600  - 499 

% 

% 26-29 

15% 

Top  Third 

6% 

500  - 399 

% 

% 21-25 

42% 

Top  Half 

20% 

400  - 499 

% 

% 16-20 

38^ 

Top  Two  Thirds 

13% 

Below  40C 

% 

% Below  16 

5% 

NLN-PNG 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  af  Credit  Units  HjS  t Course  Requirements  None 

nr  equivalent 


Wai  .mended  Caur*e*_  Algebra  I 6 II*  Biology*  Chemistry*  Fhyslcs 

Required  Tait  ACT... Required  Test  Dole  Prior  to Application  Fee  $10 

” acceptance 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Schajor.*  ?ps  1 S Salarshtp Range  $180  per  qtr.  Average  Scholarship  $180  per  qEr* 


Number  Awarded  Loans  4 


Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid 
Nome  Mr.  Boyd  McC lackey 


Range  of  Loons  $180  per  gtr. ‘ Average  Loon  $180  per  qtr. 

For  Further  Finariciof  Aid  Information  Canto  cl: 


title  Director  of  Research  & Development* 

Address  Pent a Technical  Institute*  Oregon  Road*  Perrys burg,  Ohio  43551  tU  ent  Serv*cer 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

riling  Application;  Suggested  Date  Fall  Of  senior  year Deadline  When  Class  is  filled 

Deadline  lor  Transcript  and  Recommendations  As  8 Oort  as  avail . Dute  of  Notificolion  to  Student  When  all  appli- 
cation materials  are  received 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  August  15  Notification  Dote  August  30  Personal  Interview  Required  Yea 
Amount  of  Deposit  For  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  _$25 

Accreditation 

REMARKS* 


3947 


18  LORAIN  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

t 

1005  North  Abbe  Road,  Elyria,  Ohio  4403.5  Associate  degree 

Telephone  No.  365-4191  Area  Code  216 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  Mr  . Timothy  V » Boylan  % 

- T5Me Director  rtf  Admissions  and  Records 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students;  Men 2 Women  91 Freshmen  7 5 


Number  of  Applicants  (or  Foil  19  69  Freshmon  Clots  75  No . Offered  Admission  7 5 

length  of  Program  2 academic  years Housing  Not  available 


COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  gnd  Fees 

$450 

Room  and  Board 

Other  $145 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$450 

P 

Room  and  Board 

Other  $145 

3rd  year:  » 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Roam  and  Board 

Other 

4th  year; 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Roam  arid  Board 

, Other 

Advanced  Placement  ar  Honors  Program?  Advanced  placement  t\  Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS: 

* 

* 

1-  D 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK 

1 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULtS: 

Top  Tenth 

20  % 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  ond  Above 

0 % 

Top  Quarter 

27  % 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26-29 

0 % 

Top  Third 

31  % 

50Q  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

26  % 

Tap  Half 

17  % 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16  - 20 

43  % 

Top  Two  Thirds 

5 % 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  }6 

25  * 

NLN-PNG 

* Data  baaed 

on  856  Freshman 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  H*S.  Grad. Specific  bourse  Requirements  None 
, or  equivalent 


Recommended  Courses  Chemistry,  Mathematics 


Required  Test  CEEB  or  ACT  Required  Tesi  OouPr ior  to  admission  Application  Fee  $ 10  nonrafund* 

able 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  5 


Scholarship  Range  $300-$ 4 50  Average  Scholarship  $35^ 


.11 


Number  Awarded  Locms_ 

Total  Number  Receiving  Finonciol  Aid  40 

Name  Mr.  Paul  F.  BoBuSki 


Range  of  Leans  $300 -$600 


Average  Loan  $500  ' 


For  Further  Finonciol  Aid  information  Contact: 

Title  Director,  Financial  /id 'and  Placement 


Add^ss  Same  as  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES  *0  ' 

Fili.-^  Application:  Suggested  Dote  Fall  of  senior  Year Deadline  When  class  is  filled 

De  od  Sine  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  Prior  to  regia.  Dare  of  Notification  to  Student Vhen_adQil salon 

credentials  are  complete 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  ^None Notification  Dote  Varies  Fersonol  Interview  Required  jjp 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  KottS  * 


Accreditation  NLN  Candidate  Statda  by  NCAfiSS 

REMARKS: 


tf 


3948  ; 


t 


MIAMI  UNIVERSITY,  HAMILTON  CAMPUS 
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1601  Peck  Boulevard t Hamilton,  Ohio  45011  Associate  degree 

Telephone  No.  894-3231  Area  Code  513 

Person  Responsible  foe  Admissions;  Nome  * T*  Michael  Smithson ^ ^ 

T'tle Director.  Admission  and  Records 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION1 

Number  of  Fall  I?  69  Students:  Men Woman  44 Freshmen  32 


Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  1?  69  Freshman  Clots  70 

No.  Offered  Admission 

35 

Length  oF  P gram 

2 academic  years 

Housing 

Not  available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  end  Fees 

$525 

Room  and  Board  ,, 

■ 

Other 

2nd  year:  1 

Tuit:on  and  Fees 

$525 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

4tb  year; 

Tuition  orvd  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  'CLASS* 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

Cm  RESULTS! 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

24  % 

700  and  Above 

% 

.% 

3D  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

28  % 

600  " 699 

% 

% 

26  ' 29 

6 % 

Top  Third 

24  % 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

40  % 

Top  Half 

24  % 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16  - 20 

35  % 

Top  Twa  Thirds 

4 % 

'Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

19  % 

NLN-PNG Results  not  available 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Unjte  13 Specific  Course  Requirements 


Recommended  Courses  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Psychology,  other  Natural  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 

Required  Test  NLN-PNG,  ACT  Required  Test  Pute  July  15 Application  Fee  615 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Frahmen  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  2 Scholarship  Range  $ 1 50-$ 3 00  Average  Scholarship  $250 

Number  Awarded  Loans 5 Range  oF  Loans  $150 -$1000  Average  Loan  $ 50 O' 

Total  Nw:ber  Receiving  Financial  Aid  Approx*  7 For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact; 

Nome  Mr*  Michael  Smithson Title  Dire cc or,  Adsuisaloa  end  Records 

Address  Same  as  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Dote  February 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  Koi\6 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  Starch  1 

Amount  of  Deposit  Tuition,  Room,  etc . None 


^Deadline  Ju|y  1 


Dale  of  Notification  to  Student  A3nsoon  3S 

records  completed 


Notification  Dote  jUt  &pon  aft  Personal  Interview  Required YfcS 

possible 


Accreditation  NCACSS 

REMARKSt 


39,5  q ■ 
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MIAMI  UNIVERSITY,  MIDDLETOWN  CAMPUS  * 


4200  Manpheate.  Road#  Middletown,  Ohio  45042  Associate  degree 

Telephone  No*  422-2741  Area  Code  513 

Penon  Responsible  tor  Admissions;  Nome  Mr,  David  Ballard 

Title  Director,  Admission  and  Records 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 


Number  of  R,||  19  69  Students:  Men 

Women 

Freshmen 

Number  oF  Applicants  tor  Fall  IV  69  Freshman  Class 

No.  Offend  Admission 

Length  of  Program  2 academic  years 

H outinq 

Nat  available 

COSTS  Utyeor;  Tuition  and  Fees  $525 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

2hd  year  Tuition  ond  Few ' $52  5 

Room  <md  board 

Other 

3rd  year:  Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board  - 

Other 

4th  year:  Tuitian  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

* 

i _ Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Manors  Program?  NO 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yea 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FAIL 

1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS* 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

Cf’B  RESULTS; 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS; 

Top  Tenth 

% 

J and  Above 

% 

■F 

.% 

30  and  Above  % 

Top  Quarter 

% 

X)  - 699 

% 

% 

26  - 29  & 

Top  Third 

% 

500  - m 

% 

% 

21-25  % 

Top  Half 

% 

400-499 

% 

% 

16-20  % 

Top  Two  Third* 

% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16  % 

nln-png 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16 

- Specific  Course  Requirements 

Recommended  Courses  Biology#  Chemistry#  Physiology#  Psychology#  other  Natural  and  Behavioral 

Sciences 

Required  Test  NLP-PNC,  ACT  Required  Test  Date  July  15 Application  Fee  $15 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70)  ** 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships Scholarship  Range Average  Scholarship 

Number  Awarded  Loons Range  gf  Loans Average  Loon  

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact* 

Nome  Mr*  David  Ballard Title  Director,  Admission  and  Record  a 

Address  Same  as  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 


Filing  Application:  Suggested  Dote  February 

Deadline  For  Transcript  and  Recommendations  None 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  March  1 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  None 


Deodi  ine  July  1 


Dote  of  Notlflection  to  Student  Aa  soon  ae  all 

records  completed 

Notification  Data  As  SOPH  SS  Personal  Interview  Required  Ye 8 
possible 


Accreditation  NCACSS 

REMARKS:  A NEW  SCHOOL,  FALL  1970. 

**  Financial  Aid  is  available. 


■3350 


DHIO  UNIVERSITY,  PORTSMOUTH 
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940  Second  Streets  Portsmouth*  Ohio  45662  Associate  degree 

Telephone  No.  354*3205  Area  Code  614 


Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  (Miss)  Gladys  Scott*  R,N. 


Title 

Nursing  Coordinator 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Fall  19  69  Students:  Men 

1 

Women  28 

Freshmen  29 

-vhl 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  1969  Freshman  Class  79 

No.  Offered  Admission  29 

, 

Approves  Housing 

Length  of  Program 

2 academic  Years  (6  quarters)  Housino 

Not  available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$560 

Room  end  Board 

Other  $170 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees  • 

<560 

Room  and  Board 

Other  $110 

■ 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fee? 

Room  and  Board 

, 

Other 

4th  year: 

■r 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

. Extensive 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  19  69  FRESHMAN  CLASSt 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CE  ^RESULTS: 

JAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% , " 

700  o»d  Above 

% 

% 

30ond  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26-29 

% 

Top  Third 

^ ^ % 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

.% 

Top  Half 

% 

400  - 499 

% 

* 

16-20 

% 

Top  Twcmirds 

% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

% 

NLN-PNG 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Unfa  H»S  .Grad  .Specific  Course  Requirement*  Same  requirements  as  an?  Freshman 
oijf  G*£.D. 

entering  the  University 


Recommended  Courses 


Required  Test  KLN-FNG*  CEEB 


Required  Test  Date  August 


Application  fae  $10 


FINANCIAL  AID  M FORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70)  * 

Number  Awarded  Scholarship 0 Scholarship  Range 


Number  Awarded  Loans 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financfal\Aid 
Name  Ohio  University 


Range  of  Loans 


_ Average  Scholar  *hFp_ 
Average  Loan 


For  Further  Financial  Aid  In  for  (nation  Contact: 
Title  Student  Financial  Aids  I 


V 


Address  14  Bailing  Hall,  Attest  Ohio  45701 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Date 


\ 


Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendot ions\  July 


June 

ions\ 


Deadline  July 


Dote  of  Notification  ta  Student  AuftuBt 


Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  June  \ Notification  Dote  August  Personal  Interview  Required  , Yeg 


Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc. 
Accreditation  NGACSS 


None 


\ 


REMARKS!  & Financial  aids  will  be  available*  The  first  class  was  admitted  September  1969. 
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OHIO  UNIVERSITY,  ZANESVILLE  CAMPUS 


1425  Newark  Road,  Zanesville,  Ohio  43701  Associate  degree 

Telephone  Ho-  453-0762  Area  Code  614 
Ext-  29 

Per*  : Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  Mrs*  Alice  Tom 

Title  Director,  Associate  Degree  Nursing  Program 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  af  Foil  (969  Students:  Men  1 Women  AO Freshmen  5 1 


Number  of  Applicants  for  Foil  19  69  Freshman  Class  66  No.  Offered  Admissian_  51 

Length  of  Program  2 years  (6  quarters) Housing  Available  In  the  conwumity 


COSTS  ht  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$540 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

$170 

2nd  y®or: 

Tuition  and  Fee* 

$540 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

$120 

3ni  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

- 

Advanced  Placement 

ar  Honor*  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FAU  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS:  MOT  AVAILABLE 


HJGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

act  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% 

700  and  Above 

% 

30ond  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

% 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26-29 

% 

Top  Third 

% 

' 500  - 399 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

% 

Top  Half 

% 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16-20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 
NLN-PNG 

1 % 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

% 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units 

16  . 

Specific  Course  Requirements 

r 

Recommended  Course *_  English  4,-  Foreign  Language  2t  Laboratory  Science  2,  Mathematics  2, 

Social  Sciences  2#  Biology  and  Chemistry  strongly  r e commended - 
Required  Test  CEEB Required  Test  Dote  Flexible Application  Fee  $20 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Sc  hoi  arsblps  9 Scholarship  Range  $150-$405  Average  Scholarship  $215 

Number  Awarded  Loans  3 Range  of  Loans  $ 10Q0  Average  Loan  $500 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  12 Far  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact; 

Name  Mike  L'Hsursux Title  Director,  Student  Financial  Aid 

Address’  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio  45701 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Date  Varies  Deadline  Varies  

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  VJleh  Application  Dot*  of  Notification  la  Student  As  soon  ** 

\ received  aud  reviewed 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  Varies Notification  Date  8 to  9 WKS. Personal  Interview  Required  Tee _ 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition/  Room/  etc.  Tuitlou  Is  paid  quarterly 

Accred i tation  Reasonable  Asaurar.ee  by  NLM,  Conditional  Approval  by  HCACSS 

REMARKS*  All  applications  must  first  be  made  through  Ohio  University  In  Athens- 

3952 


SINCLAIR  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
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117  West  MoiVuroent  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402  Associate  degree 

Telephone  No*  223-7151  Area  Code  513 

Person  Responsible  ft*  Admissions:  Nemo  Mr*  Larry  Cannon 

Title  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records ' 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students?  Wen  1 Women  23  Freshmen  24 


Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  1969  Freshman  Clots  44  No.  Offered  Admission  24 


Length  of  Program 

2 academic  years 

Housing 

Not  available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$403 

Roam  and  Board 

* 

Other  $35 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$403 

Room  and  Beard 

Other 

3rd  year: 

Tu'tian  and  Fees 

Room  and  Beard 

Other 

4th  yeor: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

Advanced  J>lacement  Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS) 

(HOT  AVAILABLE) 

fr 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% 

700  and  Above 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

% 

400-699 

% 

% 

26-29 

% 

Tap  Third 

% 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

% 

Top  Half  1 

% 

400  -499 

% * 

% 

16  - 20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 
NLN-PNG 

% 

Relaw  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

% 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  H*S*  Gra^. Specific  Course  Requirements  Algebra  1»  English  3,  Lab  Science  1, 


Social  Studies  1 

Recommended  Courses  Foreign  Language  2 - ‘ 

Required  Test  Psychological  Corp*  Required  Test  Dote  Different  each  Application  fee  $10 


semester 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  tfrashman  19  69-70)  * 


Number  Awarded  Scholarships 

Scholarship  Range 

Average  Scholarship 

Number  Awarded  Loans 

of  Loam 

Average  Loon 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid 

For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Name  Mr.  A.  Tuttle? 

Title 

Counselor 

Address  Same  as  above 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Dote 

None 

Deadline  1 month  prior  to 

Deadline  for  Transcript  ond  Recommendation.  1 month  prior  to 

beginning  of  semester 
Dote  of  Notification  to  Studentwhen  record  is 

beginning  of  semester  reviewed  and  student  la  accepted 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  August  1 Notification  Date  None  Personal  Interview  Required  No 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition;  Room, 

etc;  - None 

Accreditation  NCACSS 

REMARKSt  * Scholarships  -and  Loans  are  available* 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI,  RAYMOND  WALTERS  BRANCH 


9555  Plainfield  Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45236 
Telephone  No*  793-6010  Area  Code  513 


Associate  degree 


Person  Responsible  For  Admissions:  Nome  Dorothy  A*  Oechfller 

Title  Director t Associate  Degree  Program  in  Nursing 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 


Number  of  Foil  J9  69  Students:  Men 


Women  47 


Freshmen  47 


Number  of  Applicants  for  Foil  19  69  Freshman  Closs  100 
Length  of  Program  2 academic  ycers 


Mo.  Offered  Admission  55 


Net  available 


COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$600 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

$175 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  fees 

$600 

Room  and  board 

Other 

$100 

3rd  year; 

Tuition  and  fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  ar  Honors  Program? 

Advanced  placement  Employment  Opportunities? 

No 

■ 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  19  69  FRESHfRAN  CLASS* 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK;  * 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

**  SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% 

700  and  Above 

% 

1 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

% 

600  - 699 

4 % 

8 % 

26  - 

29 

% 

Tap  Third 

58  % 

500  - 599 

32  % 

20  % 

21  - 

25 

11 

% 

Top  Half 

% 

400-499 

28  % 

60  % 

16  - 

20 

72 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

34  % 

Below  400 

36  % 

12  % 

Below 

16 

17 

% 

nln-png 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  10 


* Based  on  26  ranks 
**  Based  on  43  test  results 

Specific  Course  Requirements  English  3t  Mathematics  2 (Algebra  1*11* 


Plane  Geometry),  Science  2 (1  roust  he  Chemistry).  Social  Studies  1*  Regaining  units  in 
any  of  ah  eve  of  Foreign  Language  : 

Recommended  Courses  College  Preparatory,  Physics 


Required  Test  CSEB  or  ACT 


Required  Test  Dote  May 


Applicoticn  Fee  $15 


FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Fteshmen  19  69-70>  (NOT  AVAILABLE) 

Nu other  Awarded  Scholarships Scholarship  Range  Average  Scholarship 


Number  Awarded  Loans 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  13 

Name  Mr*  Glenn  Mitchell 


Range  of  Loans 


Average  Loan 


For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact; 

Ti tie  Director,  Student  Financial  Aid 


Address  Same  as  Above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Date  Early  fall Deadline  July  1 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  July  1 Date  of  Notification  to  Student  After  January 

Finonciol  Aid  Application  Deadline  March  1 Notification  Date  None Personal  Interview  Required  Yea 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  Nona 

* 

Accredited  ion  NLN,  NCACSS .M  - 

REMARKS: 


3954 


YOUNGSTOWN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
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4 10  Wide  Avenue,  Young* town,  Ohio  44503  Associate  degree 

Telephone  No.  747-1492  Area  Code  216 

Ptaon  Responsible  for  Admissions;  Nome  Gilda  M.  PaCapita,  R.N. 

. Title  Chairman  of  Nurslne  Department 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students;  Men  4 Women  200 Freshmen  97 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  19  69  Freshman  Class  257 No.  Offered  Admission  144 

length  of  Program  2 academic  years  (6  quarters)  Housing  Available  for  men.  Off-campus 

nous  lug  f6r  women  At  vdfying  cuts 


COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$450 

Room  and  Board 

$850  * 

Other 

$195 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$450 

Room  ond  Board 

$850  « 

Other 

$115 

3rd  /ear: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

a 

Other 

* For  men 

only . 

Advanced  Placement  pr  Honors  Program? 

Yea, 

’ both 

Employment  Opportunities? 

ID 

** 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALtJP  69  FRESHMAN 

CLASS! 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

10.3  % 

700  and  Above 

0 % 

0 .% 

30  and  Move 

1.3  % 

Top  Quarter 

34.2  % 

600  - 

699 

0 % 

0 % 

26  - 

29 

4.0  % 

Top  Third 

19.6  % 

500  - 

599 

11.2% 

55.6  % 

21  - 

25 

32.1  % 

Top  Half 

18.5  % 

400  - 

499 

44.4  % 

22.2  % 

16  - 

20 

45.3  % 

Top  Two  Thirds 

11.3  % 

Below 

400 

44.4% 

22.2  % 

Below 

16 

17*3% 

NLN-PNG 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16 Specific  Course  Requirements  Algebra  1,  Biology  or  Physics  1,  Chemistry 

1,  English  3t  History  and/or  Civics  1 


Recommended  Courses  College  Preparatory 

♦ 

Required  Test  CEEB  , ACT Requited  Test  Dote  AS  Scheduled Application  Fee  v 15 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  20  Scholarship  Range  * $200 -$1000  Average  Scholarship  $450 

Number  Awarded  Loons  20  Range  of  loans  $200*$  1050 Average  Loan  $600 

Total-Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  22 For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

N ome  John  E.  Wales,  III T It le  Director,  Financial  Aids 

Address  Same  as  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Fili^  Applicationi  ’ Suggested  Date  Anytime  Deadline  See  hull  ay  in 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  Prior  to  regls.  Date  of  Notification  to  Student  When  application 

' " la  completed 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  4-6  veeks  Notification  Date  WhQn  ^ppl.  Persona  I Interview  Required  NO- 

prlor  to  regls.  i«  completed- 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc;  - " ' ' _ . _ _ 


Aec re dhotion  Reasonable  Assurance  by  NLN,  NCACSS 

REMARKS! 


3955  /^> 
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AKRON  CITY  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


41  Arch  Street*  Akron*  Ohio  44304  Diploma 

Telephone  Ko.  376-1083  Area  Code  216 


Person  Responsible  for  Admissions;  Name 

Ella  Mae  Murdie*  R*N* 

Title 

Director  of  Nureing  Education 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  FaJ  1 19  69  Students:  Men 

Women  206 

Freshmen  85 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  19  69  Freshman  Closs  137 

No.  Offered  Admission 

87 

Length  of  Program 

33  months 

L 

Nomina 

Available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$630 

Room  and  Board 

$318 

Other 

$143 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

£417 

Room  and  Board 

$105 

Other 

$ 36 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$272 

Roam  and  Board 

$133 

Oth*r 

$201 

drfi  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$189 

Room  and  Board 

$ 80 

Other 

$ 15 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

No 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS; 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK:# 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

..  ~ 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

13 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  ond  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

32  % 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26  - 

29 

% 

Top  Third 

19  % 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 

25 

% 

Tap  Half 

33  % 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16  - 

20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

3 % 

Below  , 400 

% 

% 

Below 

16 

% 

NLN-PNG 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16  Specific  Coume  l^uireiiieittf  English  4*  Biological  or  Physical 

Science  2 (Chemistry  required)*  Math  ana tics  2 (Algebra  required)*  Social  Studies  2 


Recommended  Cour*«_  Phvaica 

Required  Teil  NPE*  Ohio  Cfuldaice  Required  Tett  Dote  As  Soon  as  pO*a£bl  Application  Fee  $10  appl»  fee 

^ after  Junior  year  $*5  regia.  fee 

RNANCIA1  AID  INFORMATION  (Frashmen  19  69^70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships Scholarship  Range  $10Q*$2539  Average  S cho larship  $450 

Number  Awarded  loam  27 Range  of  boons  $300-$  1200 Average  loon  $950 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  34 _For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

I 

Name  nia  Mae  Mur  die ■ ' Title  Director  of  Nursing  Education 

Address  Same  as  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES  / 

Filing  Application:-  Sugg  cited  Dote  As  s6on  as  possible— jr.-fir*  year  Deadline  August  15 

7 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  August  15  Data  a f Notification  to  Student  when  application 

/ r la  cumplifLe 

Financial  Aid  Application  Dead  fine  June  1 Notification  Date  July Personal  interview  Required  Yes 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition*  fooyu  etc . $ 50 . . . 


Accreditation  NLN £ 

REMARKS;  Affiliations;  35  quarter  hours  at  The  University  of  Akron 


AKRON  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
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ERIC 


400  Wabash  Avenue,  Akron,  Ohio  44307  D Ip  1 eras 

Telephone  No.  375-6700  Area  Code  216 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions;  Nome  (Hiss)  Marjorie  Grand on,  R+N* 

Title  Dean 

descriptive  information  * 

Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students;  Men  5 Women  120 freshmen  44 


Number  of  Applicants  for  Foil  19  69  Freshman  Class  83 No.  Offered  Admission  65 


Length  of  Program 

33  months 

Housina  Available 

. 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

_$7  89 

Room  O'd  Board 

$165  * 

Other 

* * 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

$395 

Room  and  Board 

$220  * 

Other 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$395 

Roam  and  Board 

$220  * 

Other 

$134 

4th  year; 

Tuition  and  Fee* 

Room  ond  Board 

Other 

* Room  only.  **  Books  purchased  as  needed* 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program?  YeS  > both  *** Employment  Opportunities?  YeS 


PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  19  69  FRESHMAN  CLASS; 


HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK; 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

23  % 

?00  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

21  % 

600  - 699 

% 

■ 

26  - 29  NOT 

% 

Top  Third 

23  % 

500  “ 599 

% 

k 

21-25  AVAILABLE 

% 

Top  Half 

23  % 

400  - 499 

% 

k 

16-20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 
NLN-PNG  S ee  page 

10  % 
65 

Below  400 

% 

1* 

f 

Below  16 

% 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16 Specific  Course  Requirements  English  4,  Mathawtlca  2 (Algebra  required)  » 

Science  2 (Chemistry  required).  Social  Studies  (History  and/or  Government) t 


Recommended  Courses  Advanced  Algebra,  Geometry,  Biology,  General  Science,  Physics » Social 

Studies* 

Required  Test  NLN-PNG,  ACT  feccm-  Required  Test  Date  Prior  to  accept*  Application  Fee  $10 

tended 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  3 Scholarship  Ronge  $50-$ 400  Average  Scholarship  $250 

Number  Awarded  Loans  9 ' Ronge  of  Loans  $149*$959 Average  Loon  $ 510 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  12 For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Name  (Miss)  Marjorie  Grandon,  R*N* Title  Pa*n 

Address  Same  aa  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application;  Suggest.  Dote  Early  senior  year Deadline  None  

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  None  Date  of  Notification  to  Student  When  forms 

received 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  None Notification  Dote  When  pro-  Personal  Interview  Required  Yea 

ceased 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition#  Room#  etc#  $50  BOntftftlUdafalC . , 

Accredi tat  ion  NLN 

REMARKS;  ***Available  to  qualified  students  presenting  transferable  college  credits* 
Affiliations;  39  credit  hours  at  University  of  Akron  (basic  science  and  social  science 
courses) . 

39.^7 
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AULTMAN  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NU USING 


2614  Sixth  Street,  S*W*,  Canton,  Ohio  44710  Diploma 

Telephone  No*  452-9911  Area  Code  216 

Penan  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  Jean  Boyd,  ft«N* ' ' 

Tl He  Director,  Nursing  Education 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students;  Men Women  \ 1 5 Freshmen 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Foil  1969  Freshman  Class  151 No,  Offered  Admission  97 


length  of  Program  3 academic  years  and  1 sufliroer  session  n oodrifl.  Available 


COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$860 

« 

Room  and  Board 

00 

Other  $ 24  5 

2nd  year; 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$255 

Room  and  Board 

00 

Other  $ 40 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$250 

’ 

Room  and  Board 

00 

Orfter  $ 70 

4th  year; 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Tea 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  1969  FRESHMAN 

CLASS; 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

20*4% 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

30*1% 

600  - 

699 

% 

'% 

26-29 

12 

% 

Top  Third 

20*4% 

500  - 

399 

% 

% 

21-23 

42 

% 

Top  Half 

17*6% 

400  - 

499 

% 

% 

16  - 20 

41 

% 

-Top  Two  Thirds 

12*1% 

Below 

400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

5 

% 

NLN-PNG  ' See  pafte  65 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  17 Specific  Course  Requirements  English  3 (4  preferred),  Mathematics  2, 

Science  2 (Chemistry  required) , Social  Studies  2,  Electives  8 

Recommended  Courses  Food  and  Nutrition,  Foreign  Language,  Speech,  Typing 

\ 

Required  Test  NLN-PNG,  ACT Required  Test  Dote  Before  acceptance  Application  Fee  $10  Aultman 

$25  Xent  State  University 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  {Freshmen  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  7 Scholarship  Range  $1QQ-$17Q0  Average  Scholarship  $770  

1 

Number  Awarded  leans  23 Range  of  loons  $780-$  1284 Average  loon  $1000 

Tefal  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  30 For  Further  Financial  Aid  information  intact:  * 

Name  Jean  Boyd,  R.N * TiHo  Director,  Nursing  Education 

Address  Same  as  above 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested Q ate  Early  fall  of  settlor  year Deadline  None 

Deadline  for  Troiwcript  and  Recommendation*  Nona Dote  of  Notification  to  Student  Immediately 

after  acceptance 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  After Notification  Date  Aa  Soon  as  Personal  Interview  Required V 38 

acceptance  \ possible  i 

Amount  of  Deposit  far  Tuition#  Room#  etc-  S.SO  tionrefmutohliff 

Accreditation  NLN 

REMARKS;  Affiliation;  43  credit  hours  at  Kent  State  University,  Stark  County  Branch* 


~39FiS 


BETHESDA  hospital  school  of  nursing 
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Oak  Street*  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45206  Dipl,  ja 

Telephone  No.  961-0966  Area  Code  513 

Person  Responsible  fw  Admissions*  tTen^vS  Gubins 

lt!e  Director,  School  of  Nursing 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATIt.., 

Number  of  Fall  19  ^ 9 Students-  Men  1 Women  132 Freshmen  53 


Number  nf  Applicants  for  Foil  1969  Freshman  Closs  225  No.  Offered  Admission  7Q 


Length  of  Program 

33  months 

H ou  sina 

Available 

L 

COSTS  l»r  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$486 

Room  ai.J  Board 

$300 

Other 

$180 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  ceeS 

$431 

Room  and  Board 

$225 

Other 

$ 25 

3rd  year; 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$351 

P 

Room  and  Board 

$225 

Other 

$ 15 

* 4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or 

Honors  Program?  No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL 

1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS*. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

Cf£L  ttULtt: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

% 

600  - 69^ 

% 

% 

26  - 29 

% 

Top  Third 

% 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

% 

Top  Half 

% 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16  - 20 

X 

Top  Two  Thirds 

% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

% 

NLN-PNG 

> 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

L 

Number  of  Credit  Units 

15 

Specific  Course  Requirements  English  4, 

‘Mathematics  1,, Science  vlth 

Lab  2 (Chemistry  required) 

, Social  Studies 

2 (American  History  required).  Electives  6 

Recommended  Courses  Algtbra t 

Required  Test  Psychological  Corp-  Required  Test  Date  May Application  Fee  $5 

FINANCIAL  AIC  INFORMATION  {freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  vcho  Jars  hips  H Scholarship  Range  $ * * Averdfle  Scholarship  $200 

Number  Awarded  Loans  13 Range  of  Loans  $400-$  1500 Average  Loan  $ 800 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  24 For  Further  Financial  Aid  InformoMO'*  Contact ; 

Name  Hies  Geneva  Rubins Title  Director,  Scho  . of  Nursing  *■ 

Address  Same  as  above £ 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Date  Fall  of  senior  year Deadline  May  

Deadline  For  Transcript  and  Recommendations  With  application  Dote  of  Notification  to  Student  A6  goon  as 

decision  made  Ly  Admissions  Comm” 

FincncicrJ  Aid  Application  Deadline  May Notification  Dote  June Personal  Interview  Required  Yes 

Amount  f Depot  it  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  $25  

Accreditation  _NLN  

REMARKS: 


3959 
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THE  CHRIST  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


2139  Auburn  Avenue , Cincinnati,  Ohio  4521.9  Diploma 

Telephone  No*  421-9600  Area  Code  513 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Name Hcle^  M*  WlIllfflBBOtl,  R»N« 

Title  Director  of  Nursing 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students:  Wen Women  134 freshmen  ^ 


Nu  Ter  of  Applicants  for  Fo!  I 1969  Freshman  Goss  92 No,  Offered  Admission 78 


Length  of  Program 

Approximately 

33  months 

Housing 

Available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$1018 

Room  and  Board 

$300 

■ 

Other 

$126 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$ 304 

Room  and  Board 

$225 

Other 

$ 41 

3rd  ye-  ' 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$ 227 

Room  and  Board 

$225 

OtheT 

$ 31 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Plocement  or  Honors  Program? 

Yes,  both 

Emplo/mer^  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  i9$9  FRESHMAN  CLASS; 

- 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

5AT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

33  % 

700  and  Above 

% 

.% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

14  % * 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26  - 

29 

% 

Top  Third 

16  % 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 

25 

% 

Top  Half  tf 

27  % 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16  - 

'20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

10  % 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below 

16 

% 

NLN-PNG  See  page  65 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  1 5 Specific  Course  Requirements  Algebra  1,  Geometry  1,  Biological  or 


Physical  Science  2 (chemistry  required) , Eng 11  4,  American  History  1,  Government  1 

Recommended  Courses  Foreign  Language 

* h ^ ’ 

Required  Test  NLN-PNG  Required  Test  Dote  A a Soon  as  Application  Fee  5^ 

possible 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  $i Scholarship  Range  $600  * Full  Average  Scholarship  $ 600 

Tuition 

Number  Awarded  loans Nona Range  of  loans  None Average  loan  Nona 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  8 For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Nome  Helen  M.  Williamson*  R.N. Title  Director  of  Nursing * 

Address  Santa  as  abovfe  ' 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Supgested  Dote  Early  Fall  Oeodtfne  June 

Oeodllne  fdf  Transcript  ond  Recommendations  Vfltti  application  Dote  of  Notification  to  Student  2 wepUe  after 

,>  teat  results  rec* 

Ftnoncioi  Aid  Application  Deadline  June Notification  Dare  * me Personal  Interview  Required  YeS 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room t etc,  $25  notire  fundable 

W 

Accredi  lation^  NLN 

REMARKS:  Af filiations:  , 30  credit  hours  at  University  0f  Cincinnati  (basic  science 

courses) * 
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CLEVELAND  METROPOLITAN  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OP  NURSING 
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1803  Valentine  Avenue*  Cleveland,  Ohio  44109  Diploma 

Telephone  No,  351-2857  Area  Code  216 

Person  Responsible  fw  Admissions:  Nome  Florence  Apltauer,  R*N* 

Ti  He  _J>_l£er  tor  * School  of  Nursing 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 


Number  of  Fall  19  69  Students:  Men 

2 

Women  101 

Freshmen  47 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  19  69  Freshman  Class  77 

No.  Offered  Admission 

60 

Length  r Program 

32  months 

Housing 

Available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$655 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

$500 

2nd  ye°r: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$200 

Root,  and  Board 

■m 

Other 

$100 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$225 

Roam  and  Board 

Other 

$ 75 

4th  yegr: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  ar  Honors  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yea 

' m-r ■ 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS; 

HIGH  SCHOOL  7ANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

4*2  % 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

2i,4  % 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26  - 

29 

8*1  % 

Top  Third 

14,9  % 

500-599 

% 

% 

21  - 

25 

29,8  % 

Top  Half 

21*4  % 

400-499 

% 

% 

16  - 

20 

37  & % 

Tap  Two  Thirds 

12*6  % 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below 

16 

24,3  % 

NLN-PNG 

•ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16  Specific  Course  Requirements  L^o-Ogy,  General  Science  or  Physics  1* 

Social  Science  1,  Chemistry  1.  English  4.  Mathematics  1*  American  History  or  Problems  of 
Ata^rioan  Democracy  1 

Recommendeo  Courses  Additional  Science  and  Mathematics 

Required  Test  ACT Required  Test  Date  Before  May  1 Application  Fee  $15 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freahmeit  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  14 Scholarship  Range  $200-$  800  Average  Scholarship  $565 

Number  Awarded  Loans  2 6 Range  of  Loews  $3Q0-$12OQ Average  Loon  $850 

Totol  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  31 For  Further  Financial  Aid'  Information  Cbnfocf:' 

Name  Florence  Apltauer,  R.N. Title  Director,  School  of  Ntirglng  

Address  Same  as  above  

ADMISSION  procedures 

Filing  Application?  Suggested  Date J anuflrY Deed  line  June  1 

Deodlme  fc  Transcript  and  Recommendations  June  15  Date  of  Notification  to  Student  As  soon  as 

possible 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  August  1 NotiFcatiofi  Pate  September  Personal  Interview  Required  Yes 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc>  None 

Accreditation  NLN . 

REMARKS:  Affiliations:  41  credits  at  Cuyahoga  Community  College,  Metropolitan  CanipusT' 


seei 
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COMMUNITY  HOSPITAL  OF  SPRINGFIELD  A HD  CLARK  COUNTY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


2615  East  High  Street,  Box  1228,  Springfield,  Ohio  45501  Diploma 

Telephone  No.  323-5531  Area  Code  513 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  Louise  D.  Carroll,  R.N* 

Title  Executive  Director,  Nursing 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students:  Men  Women  170 Freshmen  67 

Number  of  Applicants  for  FolM9  69  Freshman  Class  150 No.  Offered  Admission  80 ' 

Length  of  Program  33  months  (ll  Quarters) Housing  Available 


1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$930 

Room  and  Board 

$230 

* 

O Hier 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$490 

Room  and  Board 

$260 

* 

Other 

3rd  yean 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$370 

Room  and  Board 

$ 65 

it 

Other 

4th  yean 

Tuition  and  F&es 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

* Room  only* 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program?  YfcB»  both Employment  Opportunities?  YcS 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  19  69  FRESHMAN  CLASS: 


HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

$AT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

% 

600  - 699  - 

% 

% 

26-29 

lat, 

Top  Third 

% 

500  -599 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

36% 

Top  Half 

% 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16-20 

42ft 

Top  Two  Thirds 

% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

9ft 

NLN-PNG 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units 

16 

Specific  Course  » equipments 

English  3 

to  4, 

Mathematics  2, 

Social  Studies  2,  Science  2 


Recommended  Courses 
Required  Test  ACT 


Chemistry.  Physics 


Required  Test  Date  JUfte 


Application  Fee  None 


FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  {Freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  24 Schoknhip  Range  $100-$  1500  Average  Scholarship  $575 


Number  Awarded  Loans  16 


Range  of  Loons  $20Q-$1140 


Aueroge  Loan  $610 


Total  Number  Receiulng  Financial  Aid  40 
N ame  Martha  J + Stuckey 


Fo^  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact:  ~~  " 

Title  Coordinator  of  Student  Affairs 


Address  S®ae  flS  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Date  October Deadline  June - - 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  June Date  of  Notification  to  Student  Early  Winter 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  February Not?Ccation  Date  August Personal  Interview  Required  Y es 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Roonw  etc.  None 


Accred  itation  NLN  

REMARKSt  Affiliations:  53  credits  at  Central  State  University,  Wilber  force,  Ohio. 
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DEACONESS  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
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415  Straight  Street , Cincinnati,  Ohio  45219  - Diplrana 

Telephone  No*  061-6600  Area  Code  513 
Ext*  304 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  (Mias)  Lina  Drake,  R*N . 


Title 

Director 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION  * 

Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students:  Men 

-- 

Women  99 

Freshmen  37 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  19  69  Freshman  Class  72 

No.  Offered  Admission 

49 

length  af  Program 

33  months 

Housing  Available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$600 

Room  and  Board 

$300 

Other 

2nd  year: 

L 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$630 

Room  and  Board 

$300 

Other 

- 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  wid  Fm* 

$505 

Roam  onboard 

$225 

Other 

4th.  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honan  Program?  Yea . both 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  »*69  FRESHMAN  CLASS: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RAN Kr 

CEEB  RESULTS  t 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

10  % 

700  and  Above 

% " 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

'Top  Quarter 

- 30  % 

400  - 499 

' % 

% 

24-29 

% 

Tap  Third 

14  % 

500  - 5c; 

% 

% 

21-25 

% 

Top  HaJF 

36  % 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

14-20 

% 

Tap  Two  Thirds 

6 % 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  14 

% 

NLN-PNG 

Q 

AOMI5SION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16 Specific  Course  Requirements  Biology  1,  Chemistry  1,  English  4, 


Mathematics  2 (1  in  Algebra).  Social  Studies  2 

Recommended  Courses  Foreign  Language,  Physics ; 

Required  Test  ACT ^Required  Test  fate  By  February Application  Fee  $5 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  tFrashman  19  6 9-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  0 Scholarship  Range  0 Average  Scholarship  0 

Number  Awarded  Loons  19 Range  of  loans  $500-$l00Q Average  loon  $700 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  19 ^Fdr  Further  Tiiwiclol^^Informatidh  Contdct:  — 

Name  Lina  Drake,  R.N. Title  Director,  School  of  Nursing 

AdJress  Same  as  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  fare  September - - Deadline  April 

Deadline  for  Tromcript  and  Recommendations  April Date  of  Notification  to  Student  j-  week  after 

application  completed 

Financial  Aid  Application  Peodl  ine  May Notification  Dote  June Personal  Interview  Required  Yea 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  $ 60 

Accred  i tation  NLN 

REMARKS:  * C lasses  start  in  June. 

Affiliations;  . 50  credit a at  Univeraity  of  Cincinnati* 


. I 

I 


QO.n  o 
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EAST  LIVERPOOL  CITY  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OP  NURSING 


425  West  Fifth  Street * East  Liverpool  * Ohio  43920  Diploma 

Telephone  No*  385-7200  Area  Code  216 


Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Name 

Lillian  L* 

Ammon 

Title 

Director  of  the  School 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Fall  19  69  Students:  Men 

Women  52 

Freshmen  2 5 

Number  of  Applicant*  for  Fa.  i 19  69  Freshman  Class  32 

Na.  Offered  Admission 

28 

Length  af  Program 

e 

15G  weeks 

Housina  Available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

$600 

Room  and  Board 

00 

Other  $245 

2nd  year: 

Tuihon  gnd  Fees 

$300 

Room  and  Board 

00 

Other 

3rd  year: 

Tuitian  and  Fees 

$300 

Room  gnd  Board 

00 

Other 

- 

4th  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

eh 

Room  end  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

Yes*  both 

Employment  Opportunities?  ^e® 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FAIL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS; 

Top  Tenth 

% 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

10% 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26-29 

10% 

Top  Third 

30% 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

70% 

Top  Half 

60% 

4 00  - 499 

% 

% 

16-20 

20% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

% 

Below  400 

% ■ * 

% 

Below  16 

% 

NLN-PNG  See  page  65 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16 Specific  Course  Requirements  English  4t  Mathematics  2*  Science  2, 

Cherries  try  1,  Social  Science  2 _ 

Recommended  Courses  PhYSicS ' ; 

Required  Tett  NLN-PNG,  ACT Required  Test  Pate  July  15 Application  Fee  $10 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  4 Scholarship  Range  $150-$  300  Average  Scholarship  $300 

Number  Awarded  Loom  15 Range  of  Loons  $300-$600 Average  Loon  $600 

Total  Number  Receiving-  Financial  ~Afd  19  ~ " ~ For  Further  Rnonclgl  A idTnlbrmdt  fen  Contact « 

Nome  Lillian  L+  Ammon Title  Director  of  the  School 

Address  Same  as  above 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Dote  January Deodiine  July  15  , A 

Deodline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  August  15  pore  of  Notification  to  Student  Early  as  possible 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  July  15 Notification  Dote  Personal  Interview  Required  Yes 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition , Room,  etc . $ 3 5 

Accreditation  NLN  

REMARKS*  Affiliation:  37  credits  at  Kent  State  University*  East  Liverpool* 'Branch, 


3964 


ELYRIA  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL,  M.  B*  JOHNSON  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
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Elyria*  Ohio  44035 

Telephone  No.  322-3221  Area  Code  216 
Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  j>k,me  Mrs.  Gilda  R.  Gill 


Diploma 


Title  Office  Manager /Registrar 


DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 


Number  *f  Foil  19  69  Students;  Men 

6 

Women  107 

Fre  hm«n  50 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  1969  Freshman  Class  80 

No.  Offered  Admission  61 

Length  of  Program  32  months 

H ousinp 

Available 

COSTS  1st  year;  Tuition  and  Fees 

$1410 

Room  and  Board  $ 22  5 

Other 

2nd  year:  Tuition  end  Fees 

$ 480 

Room  and  Board  .$300 

Other 

3rd  year;  Tuition  and  Fees 

$ 360 

Room  and  Board  $ 22  5 

Other 

4th  year;  Tuition  and  fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities?  Ttes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS! 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK; 

CEEB  RESULTS; 

SAW 

S AT-M  ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS : 

Top  Tenth  20% 

700  and  Above 

% 

.%  30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter  22  %■ 

600  - 699 

4 % 

4%  26  - 29 

% 

Top  Third  26% 

500  - 599 

14  % 

6%  21-25 

% 

Top  Half  28% 

400  - 499 

51  % 

61%  16  - 20 

% 

Tap  Two  Thirds  4% 

NLN-PNG 

Below  400 

31  % 

29%  Below  16 

% 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  < 16  Specific  Course  Requirements  Algebra  l. 

Biology  l.  Chemistry  with 

Lab 

1,  English  4,  History  or  Social  Studies  2 

Recommended  Courses  Geometry, 

Physics 

Required  Test  CEEB,  OSUFT 

Required  Test  Dote  Early  senior 

year  Application  Fee  Hone 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70) 

Average  Scholarship  $ 500 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  7 

Sch&forship  Range  $ 10G  800 

Number  Awarded  Louns  0 

Range  of  Loons  0 

Average  Loan  0 

Totoi  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid 

25 

Far  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact; 

-- 

Nome  Margaret  A.  Krapp,  ft. 

N. 

Title  Director 

of  Nursing 

Address  Same  as  above 

/ 

- 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

« 

Filing  Application;  Suggested  Date 

September 

Deadline  June 

- - 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  June  IS 


Date  of  Notification  to  Student  lamed  lately 


Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  July  15 
Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  $25 
Accreditation  _NLN  _ _ 


after  acceptance 
Notification  Pate  Immediately  Personal  Interview  Required  Yes 
after  acceptance 


REMARKS:  Affiliations;  23  semester  hour  credits  at  Ashland  College. 
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FAlRVlEW  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


18101  Lorain  Avenge*  Cleveland*  Ohio  44111  Diploma 

Telephone  No.  252-1222  Area  Code  216 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  Gayle  Reps  chi  after 

Title  Registrar 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Foil  I?  69  Students:  Men  2 Women  139 Freshmen  51 


Number  of  Applicants  for  Foil  19  69  Freshman  Class  128 No,  Offered  Admission  71 

Length  af  Program  . 3 academic  years  (27  months) Housing  Available  for  men  and  women 


COSTS  1st  year* 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$420 

Room  and  Board 

$270  * 

Other 

$120 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  fees 

$240 

Room  ond  Board 

$270  * 

Other 

$100 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$240 

Room  and  Board 

$270  * 

Other 

$ 30 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees* 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

* Room  only. 

Advanced  Placement  or  Hanoi*  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  end  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

% 

600-699 

% 

% 

26  - 

29 

14  % 

Top  Third 

% 

500-399 

% 

% 

21  - 

25 

57  % 

Top  KgJf 

100% 

400-499 

% 

% 

16  - 

20 

29  % 

Top  Two  Thirds 

' - % 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below 

16 

% 

NLN-PNG  Results  not  available 
ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  H.S.  Grad . Specific  Course  Requirements  2 years  of  College  Preparatory, 
Mathematics  and  Science 


Recommended  Courses  Additional  Mathematics  and  Science 


Required  Tftt  NLN-PNG*  ACT Required  Test  Dote  Early  senior  year  Application  Fee  $10 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  None  Scholarship  Range  Average  Scholarship 

Number  Awarded  Loons  7 Rouge  of  Loans  $l50-$263- Average  Loon  $ 200 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  15  ** For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Nome  Gayle  Repschlager Tit  I e Registrar 

Address  Same  as  above [ 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  ApplicoMon;  Suggested  Dale  Early  fall ' Deadline  Spring 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  Springy * Dole  of  Notification  to  Student  2 weeks  after 

receipt  of  ail  credentials 

Financial  id  Application  Deadline  After'  Notification  Date  Quarterly  Personal  Interview  Required  Yes 

acceptance 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  $25  n wire  fundable 

- Accreditation  . NLN - 

REMARKS:  Affiliation:  41  quarter  hours  at  Cuyahoga  Community  College*  Western  Campus* 

or  college  of  choice*  for  first  year  of  college  subjects  (basic  science  courses)* 
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3350  Collingwood  Boulevard,  Toledo,  Ohio  43610  Diploma 

Telephone  No,  244-3711  Area  Code  419 


Person  Respons  i bfo  for  Admits  ions:  Nome  Mlfls  Dorcas  CroESman*  R.N. 


Title 

Director 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Fall  19  69  Students:  Men 

Women  84 

Freshmen  33 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  19  69  Freshman  Class  106 

No.  Offered  Admission  38 

Length  of  Program 

33  months 

Housing 

Available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

$1194 

Room  ond  Board 

Other 

2nd  year: 

Tuitian  ond  Fees 

$ 664 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$ 469 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

4th  yeor: 

Tuition  <"*l  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Ptocement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yea 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS! 

L 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Tap  Tenth 

33  % 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quorter 

33  % 

600-699 

% 

% 

26  - 29 

X 

Top  Third 

33  % 

500  - 599 

% ' 

% 

21  - 25 

X 

Top  Half 

% 

400-499 

% 

% 

16-20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

% 

Below  400 

% 

. % 

Below  16 

% 

NLN-PNG  Results  not  available 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16  Specific  Course  Requirements  English  3-4,  Mathematics  1 , Science  2, 

Social  Science  2,  Electives  8 


Recommended  Courses  American  History,  American  Government,  Chemistry,  Physics 


Required  Test  NLN-PNG Required  Test  Dote  Varies Application  pee 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  7 Scholarship  Range  $10Q-$1015  Average  Scholarship 

Number  Awarded  Loons 3 Range  of  Loons  $929-$  1015 Average  Loor>_ 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  10 For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

N ante  Admission*  Office Ti tie — 

Address  Same  as  above 


Memo 


. Jr 

$453 

$972 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Date  Junior  year „ Deadline  Until  quota  reached 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  limited lately  after  r Date  af  Notification  to  Student  As  Soon  38 

graduation  approved 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  Varies  Notification  Dote  Varies Personal  Interview  Required  Yes 


Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  $25 


Accreditation  HLN  t 

REMARKS;  Affiliations*  30  credits  at  University  of  Toledo  (basic  science). 


t , 


3QC7 
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GOOD  SAMARITAN  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  45220 
Telephone  No.  872*2493 

Area 

Code  513 

Diploma 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions: 

Name 

Miss  Jacqueline  Boothe 

Titie 

Director  of  Nursing  Education 

DESCRIPTIVE  ^FORMATION 

Number  of  Foil  19  69"Students: 

Men 

2 Women  207 

Freshmen  83 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  (969  Freshman  Class 

151  No.  Offered  Admission 

83 

Length  of  Program 

3 years 

Housing  Available 

COSTS  1st  /ear: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$425 

Room  and  Board 

$250  * 

Other 

$132 

2nd  /eor: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$300 

Room  and  Board 

$250  * 

Other 

$ 30 

3rd  yeor: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$320 

Room  and  Board 

$250  * 

Other 

$ 30 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

* Room  only . 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  Of  FAU  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS; 


HIGH  SCHOOL  RAN 

CEEB  RESULTS; 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

20% 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

42% 

'600  - 699 

6 % 

1% 

26  - 29  NOT 

% 

Top  Third 

18% 

500  “ 599 

21  % 

29% 

21  - 25  AVAILABLE 

% 

Top  Half 

14% 

400-499 

57  % 

56% 

16  - 20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

6% 

Below  400 

16  % 

14% 

Below  16 

% 

NLN-PNG 

* 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

’ 

Number  of  Credit  Units 

16 

Specific  Course  Requirements 

English  .4, 

History 

2,  Mathematics  2, 

1 

Science  2 (Chemistry  required) 


Recommended  Courses 


Required  Test  CEEB  OC  ACT  Required  Test  Dote  AS  scheduled Application  Fee_$jG_ 

Psychological  Corporation  Test 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  12 . Scholarship  Range  $67  5 -$  1075  Average 'Scholarship  $675 

Number  Awarded  Loam  25  - Range  of  Loons,  $30Q“$10Q0 . Average  loon  $ 7 98 

Total.  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  37 For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Name  Miss  Jacqueline  Boothe  Title  Director  of  Nursing  Education 

^ ^ ^ 

Address  Same  as  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Dote  September  of  senior  year 


Deodl  ine  February 


Deadline  for  Tronscript  and  Recommendations 

Financial  Aid  Application  Dead  I ini  March  1 


June 


Dote  of  Notification  to  Student  4 weeks  after 


Notification  Pate  May  1 


second  test  i$  taken 
personal  Interview  Required  No 


Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  $25 

i 1 ' 

ActredOptian.  . 

REMARKS; 


! 
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1425  West  Fairvlew  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio  45406  Diploma 

Telephone  No.  278-2612  Area  Code  513 


PerMfi  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  Sister  Ann  Seton 


Title 

Director 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Fall  |969 

Students:  Men 

3 

Women  191 

Freshmen  86 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  19  69  Freshman  Class  200 

No.  Offered  Admission  90 

Length  of  Program  27  months  (9  Quarters) 

Housina 

Available 

COSTS  I st  /ear: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$1004  * 

Room  and  Board 

$550 

Other 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$ 686  * 

Room  and  Board 

$550 

Other 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$ 130  * 

Room  and  Board 

$100 

Other 

4th  yean 

Tuition  and  Pees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

* Includes 

books  and  uniforms 

1 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honor*  Program? 

Ho 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yea 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  19  69  FRE5HMAN  CLASS: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS.* 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

17  % 

700  and  Above 

% 

.% 

30  and  Above 

% 

T op  Quarter 

28  % 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26  - 29 

% 

Top  Third 

20  % 

500  - 39 9 

% 

% 

21-25 

% 

Top  Half 

22  % 

400  - 499  ■ 

% 

% 

16  - 20 

% 

Tap  Two  Thirds 
NLN-PNG 

10  % 

Below  400 

9f> 

% 

Below  16 

% 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16 Specific  Course  Requirements  English  4»  Mathematics  2,'  Science  2 


(Chemistry  required) 

Recommended  Courses 


Required  Test  ACT  Psychological  Required  Test  Date  None  Application  Fee  $5 

Corp* 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  IP  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  6 plus  Scholarship  Range  $400  *$800  Average  Scholarship  $600 

15  NEW  Grants  ^ ~ " _ 

Number  A worded  Loons  35  Range  of  Loans  $300 -$1500  Average  Loon  $1200 

Ti^ql  Number  Receiving  Fin5ffcTd|''AT3  '50'""*—  Fdr^FuirfherTindnciol  'Aid'  Information  CoflKSfch  ■"*  ■ - 

Nome  Slater  Ann  Seton Title  Director 

Address  Same  as  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested" Date  Pal  1 Deadline  Hone 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Re  commendations  Prior  to  acceptance  Date  of  Notification  to  Student  6-^8  Weeks  after 

. taking  2nJ  teat 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  Filed  after  Notification  Dote  May Personal  Interview  Required  Ho,  but 

acceptance  recommended™ 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  SlQ  within  1 month  after  acceptance 

Ac  credi  lotion  HLN 

REMARKS!  Affiliations:  52  credit  hours  at  Sinclair  Community  College. 

* Deed  for  class  admitted  June  1970* 
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GOOD  SAMARITAN  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


730  Laurel  Avenue,  Zanesville*  Ohio  43701  Otplosn* 

Telephone  No,  452-3644  Area  Code  614 


Ext,  293 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome 

Sister  M, 

St*  Barbara 

Title 

Director, 

School  of  Nursing 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORM  AH  ON 

* 

Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students:  Men 

Women  $9 

Freshmen  27 

Number  uf  Applicants  for  Foil  1969  Freshman  Class  50  No.  Offered  Admission 

37 

Length  of  Program 

33  months. 

Housino  Available 

COSTS  1st  /ear: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

$630 

Room  ond  Board  $ 6 50 

Other  $176 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

$132 

Room  and  Board  $650 

Other  $ 30 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

$170 

Room  oid  Board  $650 

Other  $ 43 

4th  year: 

Tuition  ond  fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

Employment  OppoitunMes? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  196 9 FRE5HMAN  CLASS* 

NOT  AVAILABLE 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK; 

CEE*  RESULTS; 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

% 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26  - 29 

% 

Top  Third 

% 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

% 

Top  Half 

% 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16-20  - 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

% 

NLN-PNG 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  15 Specific  Course  Requirements  English  4*  Matheaparifg  2,  Biological  and 

Physical  Sciences  2,  Chemistry,  Social  Studies  2 

Recommended  Courses  Journalism,  Latin*  Physics,  Public  Speaking,  Typing 

Required  Test  ACT  Required  Test  Dote  May  Application  Fee  $10 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  {freshmen  1969-70) 

Number  Aworded  Scholarships  8 Scholarship  Range  $650 Average  Scholarship  $650 

Number  Awarded  Loons  9 Range  of  Loons  $200  -$600 ' Average  Loan  $475 

Total  NJjmil^rTleceivmg  Fircone  iol~Aid  17~  ' ~ " For  Further  Financial  Aid  - hrfofination-Corttact:  - 

Name  Sister  Mt  St*  Barbara Title  Director , School  of  Nursing 

Address  Same  as  above 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Dote  January Deadline  June  1 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendation*  July  1 Date  of  Notification  to  Student  As  soon  as 

accepted  by  Admissions  Comm, 

fi  nuncio  I Aid  Application  Deadline  June  1 Notification  Dote  June  1 5 Personal  Interview  Required  Yes 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  In  full-at  beginning  of  semester 

Accreditation  NLN 

REMARKS*  Affiliations:  20  credits  at  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  Ohio  (physical  and 

social  science  courses,  engllsh). 
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308  Last  Town  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215  -Diploma 

Telephone  No*  221-6451  Area  Code  614 
Ext  * 202 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  (Hiss)  Nonna  ft*  Dusi,  R-N. 

* Thle  A33.Q£iate  Director 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students:  Men  Women  131 Freshmen  66 


Number  of  Applicants 

for  Foil  1969  Freshman  Class  165 

No-  Offered  Admission  77 

Lergth  of  Program 

33  months  (' 1 

quarters) 

Housino  Required 

to  live  in. 

unless 

married 

or  older  student 

COSTS  1st  year; 

Tuition  and  Fe« 

$856 

Room  ond  Board 

$816 

Other 

$242 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  ond  fees 

$826 

Room  and  Board 

$816 

Other 

$ 21 

3rd  year: 

ii/"tion  and 

$650 

Room  and  Board 

$324 

Other 

$H0 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fee* 

Room  and  goord 

Othjf 

Ad  vane  fed  Placement  or  -Honor,  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASSt 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK; 

CEEB  RESULTS; 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

act  : 

:OMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

18% 

700  end  Above 

% 

% 

30  on-d  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

32% 

600  - <r? 

% 

% 

26  - 

29 

12  % 

Top  Third 

17% 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 

25 

. 54  % 

Top  Half 

18% 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16  - 

20 

34  % 

Top  Two  Thirds 

15* 

Below*  400 

% 

% 

Below 

16 

% 

NLN-PNG 

Af (MISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16 Specific  Course  Requirements  English  4»  Mathematics  2 , Bio  logical 

Science  2 (Chemistry  required).  Social  Studies  2 

Recomme -dud Courses  College  Preparatory 

Required  Test  ACT  Required  Test  Dote  Before  Ms)  1 Application  Fee  None 

— - Acceptance  Fee  $15 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholorships  0 Scholorship  Range  0 Average  Schola  0 

Number  Awarded  Loons  30 Range  of  Loons  $800  -$1500 ^ Average  Loan  $ 1000 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid 4^ ror  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Nome  Nor  rot*  K«  Pusi,  lufrc ; Title  Associate  Director 

Address  Same  as  above 

m -A  I I.  »^l  II  II  I I ^ ^ 

ADMI$S*ON  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application*  Suggested  Dote September  of  senior  year  Deodlme  May  l 

Deadline  for  Ironscript  ond  Re  common  dot  ions  1 TOOtlth  after  Dote  of  Notification  to  Student  AfrprOX*  2 weeks 

. applies  on  after  interview 

Finunciol  Aid  Application  Deadline  July  1 ^ NntitiuJtion  Date  August  Persons -I  Interview  Required  Yes 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition f Room,  etr  None 


Accreditation  NLN 

REMARKS: 
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HOLZER  MEDICAL  CENTER  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


514  First  Avenue,  Gallipolis,  Ohio  45631  \ Diploma 

Telephone  No.  446-2244  Area  Code  614 

Ext .341  \ 

Person  Responsible  far  Admissions;  Nome  Berenice  D»  Skehan \ 

TiMe  Director,  Nursing  Education V 


descriptive  information 

Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students:  Men Women  80 Freshmen  34 


Number  of  Applicants  for  Foil  1969  Fres 
Length  of  Progroin  33  mont he 

hman  Class 

No.  Offered  Admission 

37 

Housing  Available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$652 

Room  and  Board 

$340 

Other 

$247 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$699 

Room  and  Board 

$255 

Other 

'$  57 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$377 

Room  and  Board 

$2  55 

Other 

$ 30 

4th  year: 

Tuition  ond  fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

FmpJayment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS; 

i* 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK 

I 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

5AT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  T>nth 

25% 

70C  ond  Above 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quorter 

55% 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26  - 

29 

% 

Top  Third 

11% 

*:  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 

25 

% 

Top  Hoi* 

9% 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16  - 

20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below 

!6 

% 

NLN-PNG  $e*  Pafte  66 

^ 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16  Specific  Course  Requirements  Algebra  L,  English  3,  Social  Studies 

1, 

Chemistry  and  Biology  2 


Recommended  Courses  Additional 

units  in  the  requ’red  subjects. 

Required  Test  NLN-PNG  cr  CEEB  or 

ACT 

Required  Test  note  June  1 

Application  Fee 

$10 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  13  SchoJoi  ship  Range  $2  50 -$500 

Average  Scholarship 

$350 

Number  Aworded  Loans  6 

Range  of  Loans  $2  50 -$500 

Average  Loan 

$391 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid 

13 

for  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Nome Berenice  D*  Skehan Title  Director,  Nursing  Education 

+ 

Address  Same  as  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Applicotion:  Suggested  Dote Fall Deodline  June  1 

Deadline  for  Tronscript  and  Reoommendotians  July  1 Dotj  of  Notification  to  Student  When  IQCOrdS  are 

complete  and  received  by  school , 

Fiminciof  Aid  Applico^'n  Deodline  July  1 Notification  Dote  Au^ii-gf  10  Personal  Interview  Required  yes 

Amount  uf  Deposit  for  luition,  Room,  $tc-  None 


Accreditation  fJLN __  _ 

REMARKS;  Affiliajions;  33  credits  at  Off-Campus  Division  of  Ohic  University  (English. 
Chemistry,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Marriage  and  Family  Living). 

sq  7>- 


HURON  ROAD  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


43 

13951  Terrace  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohie  44112  Diploma 

Telephrre  No*  851-7000  Area  Code  216 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  Wary  Margaret  Miller,  R.N* 

Title CJ sector,  School  of  Nursing 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION  " — 

Number  of  Fall  19  69  Students;  Men  1 Women  74  Freshmen  35 


Number  of  Applicants  for  Foil  '9  69  Freshman  Cfas;  112  No.  Offered  Admission  49 

Length  of  Program  3 academic  years  (27  months) Housing  Available 


COSTS  )a  year; 

Tuition  and  Fee* 

$600 

Room  and  Board 

$450 

Other{ Books  & Unlf 

orms 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$300 

Room  and  Board 

$100 

Other 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

$330 

Room  and  Board 

$100 

Other 

4th  year: 

Tuition  tpnd  Fe« 

Roam  and  Board 

OtherL  „ 

Advanced  Placement  or  HonOrc  Program? 

No 

*■ 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yea 

PROFILE  DATA*  OF 

FALL  19  69  FRESHMAN  CLASSi 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS- 

Top  Tenth 

14  % 

700  and  Ahove 

% 

% 

30  ond  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

37  % 

600  - 699 

NOT  % 

% 

26  - 29 

% 

Top  Third 

3 % 

500  - 599  AVAILABLE  % 

% 

21  - 25 

% 

Top  Half 

32  % 

400  “ 499 

% 

% 

16-20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

14  * 

Be  low  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

% 

NLN-FNG  See  page  66 f. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16  Specific  Course  Requirements  English  4,  Mathematics  1»  Science  2 

K _ ' ““ ^ ”” 

Chemist ry  with  Lab  required).  Social  Science  2 (American  History  required) 

h 

Recommended  Courses  The  remaining  units  should  not  exceed  j of  commercial  or  applied  arts 
Required  Test  NLN-PNG,  CEEB  Required  Test  Dote  Prior  tO  Aug*  1 Application  Fee  95 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  [ Freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  B Scholarship  Range  $ lQO  -$1150  Average  Scholarship  $ 500 

Number  Awarded  Loons  ^3 Range  of  Loans  $350-91050  Average  Loon  $633 . 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  11 Far  Further  Financial  A id^in  format  ion  Contact:  . 

Nome  Mary  Margaret  Miller Title  Director,  School  of  Nursing 

Address  Same  aa  above 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  AppFfcc'ion'  Suggested  Dote  PrlCT  to  June  1 | Deadline  August  1 

Deadline  for  Transcript  Ond  Recommendations  August  a 5 Date  of  Notification  to  S'udent  2 wCekS  after 

application  is  complete 

Financial  Aid  Application  neodfme  July  1 Notification  Date  August  15  Personal  interview  Required  Yes 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition , Room,  etc.  $25 

Accreditation  HLN 

REMARKS:  Affiliations:  ^ ;uarte“  hour  credits  at  Cleveland  State  University  (science  t 

and  liberal  arts)  • 


3873 
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THE  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  OF  CINCINNATI  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


3161  Harvey  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45229 
Telephone  No.  872'3545  Area  Code  513 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  Helen  J.  Rigdon,  R.N* 

Title  Director,  School  of  Nursing 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION  ' 

Number  of  Foil  f9  69  Students:  Men  3 Women  105 


Diploma 


Freshmen 


54 


Number  .of  Appl  [cents  fct  Foil  19  69  Freshman  C)c»_  124 


No.  Offered  Admission 


75 


Length  of  Program  2 years  (1  Calendar;  1 academic) Housing  Available 


1st  year: 

tuition  and  F^et 

$637 

Room  and  Board 

* 

Other 

$245 

2nd  yeor: 

k 

Tuition  gad  F^es 

$458 

Room  and  Board 

* 

Other 

$ 40 

3rd  V«r: 

Tuition  and  Fms 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

4th  year: 

.Tuition  and  Feet 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  196 9 FRESKMAtJ  CLASS* 

HIGH* SCHOOL  RANK- 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

6% 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

40% 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26-29 

% 

Top  Third 

16% 

500-599 

‘ % 

% 

21  - 25 

% 

Top  Half 

24% 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16-20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

14% 

delaw  400 

% 

% 

^Below  16 

% 

NLN-PNG 

r 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

J- 

Number  of  Credit  Units  ’ 

16 

Specific  Course  Requirement! 

English  4, 

Mathematics  2 (Algebra 

required).  Science  2 (Chemistry  required),  Social  Studies  2 (American  History  required) 

* 

Recommended  Courses  Additional  Science,  Mathematics  and  Foreign  Language  . 


t squired  Test  Psychologic  al  Corpora-  Required  Test  Dote  At  time  applica-  Applicotfon  Fee  $10 
tlon  Entrance  examination  t ion  is  f i led  ' ». 

FINANCtAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70) 

Number  Aworded  SehoJorships  None  Scholarship  Range  Average  Scholarship 


Number  Awarded  Loons  3^ 


Roiige  of  Loans  $400-$  1500  Average  Loon  $950 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  32  For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Name  Helen  J.  Rigdon,  R.N. Title  Director,  School  of  Nursing- 

Address  Same  as  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

r: I ing  Application:  Suggested  Date  October  1 

Deed  line  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  July  1 
Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  None 


Deadline  July  1 


Date  of  Notification  to  Student  As  sobn  as 

application  completed  and  processed 


Amount  of  Deposit  For  Tuition,  Room,  etc. 

Accreditation  NLN * 

REMARK# 


$50 


Notification  Dote  As  .soon  as  Personal  Interview  Required 
possible 


00-7.1 


LUTHERAN  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


45 


2605  Franklin  Boulevard,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113  Dipltsua 

Telephone  No.  771-4200  Area  Code  216 


Person  Respo*i  rble  for  Admissions:  Nome  Margaret  Kir&chbaum,  R*N. 


Title 

Director  of  Nursing 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  Fgtt  19  69  Students:  Men 

Women  ^0 

Freshm 

en  40 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  19  69  Freshman  '.loss 

No.  Offered  Admission 

Length  of  Program 

34  months 

Housina 

Available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$850 

Room  and  Board 

$320 

Ottar 

2hd  /ear: 

Tuition  and  fees 

$320 

Room  and  Board 

$320 

Other 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$270 

Room  and  Board 

$320 

Other 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fee* 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Plocernertt  or  Honors  Program? 

% 1 4 

Advanced 

placement  Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  1 9 69  FRESHMAN  CLASS: 


HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

* % 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

% 

600  - 699 

6% 

% 

26  - 29 

% 

Top  Third 

% 

500  - 599 

43  % 

40  % 

21  - 25 

% 

Top  Half 

% 

400  - 499 

45% 

43  % 

16  - 20 

% 

Tap  Two  Thirds 

% 

Below  400 

6% 

17  % 

Below  16 

% 

NLN-PNG  See  page  66 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Numbt.-  of  Credit  Units  15 Specific  Course  Requirements 

H 

t 

Recommended  Courses  Chemistry,  Academic  curriculum  preferred ‘ 

Required  Test  NLN-PNG,  CEEB  Required  Test  [>ate  A^  .'j“l  Applicition  Fee  S25 

c 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (freshmen  19  69-70)  > 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  7 Scholarship  Range  $300-$  1800  Averoge  Scholarship  ^ 

Number  Awarded  Loans  13 Range  of  Loons  $509 -$1170 Average  Loon  $1000  

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  20 ]_For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Nome  Margaret  Kirachbaum,  R,H, Title  Director  of  Nursing 

Address  Same  aa  above 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Pete  September Deadline  Aptil 

Deadline  f & Troascript  and  Recommendations  April Date  of  Notification  to  Student  1 month  after 

completion  of  appli. 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deodline  July  1 Notification  Date  August Personal  Interview  Required  

Amount  af  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc . Nona 

Accreditation  NLN 

REMARKS;  Affiliations:  Valparaiso  University. 

3S75 


46  HANSFlELDj  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

335  Glesaner  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44903  Diploma 

Telephone  No*  522-3411  Area  Code  419 

Ext.  282  ... 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  (Mrs.)  Virginia  B.  Uhl,  R.N. 

Title  Director __ 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 


Number  of  Fall  19  69  Students:  Men 

2 

Women  84 

Freshmen  39 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  19  69  Freshman  Class  7l 

Mo.  Offered  Admission  50 

Length  of  Program 

33  months 

Hou 

sinfl  Available 

COSTS  Ut  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$825 

Room  and  Board 

$275 

Other 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$410 

Room  and  Board 

$300 

Other 

3rd  year: 

Tuitfan  and  Fee* 

$331 

Room  and  Board 

$225 

Other 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Adwnnc?d  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

i 

Advanced  placement  Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  19  69  FRESHMAN  CLASS: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAW 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% 

7QQ  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

% 

600  - 699 

* % 

% 

26-29 

% 

Top  Third 

% 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21-25 

% 

Top  Half 

100  % 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16  - 20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 
NLN-PNG 

% 

Below  490 

% 

% 

Below  16 

% 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16 Specific  Course  Requirements  Algebra,  Biology,  Chemistry,  English  4, 


Social  Science  2 

Recommended  Courses  Mathematics,  Fhyalca 

Required  Test  ACT  * Required  Test  pqte  Before  May  1 Application  Fee  None 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  S c ho lorshi  ps  13 Sc  ho  I arthi  p Range  $2  50  -$  1500  Avdroge  $cbo  I orshi p $500 

Number  Awarded  Loons  13 Ronge  of  Lodrs  $250-$800 Average  Loon  $400 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  15  For  Further  Financial  Aid  information  Contact: 

Name  (Mrs.)  (Virginia  3.  Uhl,  R.N. Titie  Director 

Addrea  Satae  as  above * 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Appticorion:  Suggested  Dote  January ^ Deodline  June  15 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Keccmmenuat ions  uuly  1 Octe  of  Notification  Student  ^hen  application 

* reviewed 

Financial  Aid  AppliccMun  Deadline  July  \ Notification  Dot*  Aiigue t 1 Personal  Interview  Required  YeB 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tui,ian,  Room,  etc.  $10 

Accreditation  NLN ' 

REMARKS!  Aff lllatlone:  20  credit  hours  at  Ohio  State  University,  Mansfield  Campus 

(Chemistry,  Sociology,  Psychology). 

* Used  for  class  admitted  June  1970. 


3976 


MASSILLON  CITY  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


47 


876  Airiieret  Rood,  N»E* , Massillon,  Ohio  44646  , * Diploma 

Telephone  No*  832*8761  Area  Code  216 


Person  Responsible  for  Admits  lorn:  Nome  (Miss)  Barbara  C*  Kertes,  Ft*N. 


Ti>le  Director 

» School  of  Nursing 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

■ 

Number  of  Fait  19  69  Students;  Men 

Women  $5 

Freshmen  3 1 

Number  of  Applicant*  lor  Fail  19  69  Freshman  Class 

57  No.  Offered  Admission  36 

length  of  Program  33  months Hauilnn  Available 


COSTS  1st  /ear: 

■F 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$1020 

Roam  and  Baard 

Other  $ 3 73 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$ 397 

Room  and  Board 

Other  $ 51 

3rd  year; 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$ 297 

Room  and  Baard 

Other  $ 27 

4th  /ear; 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Roam  and  Board 

■2j 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

Yes,  both 

Employment  Opportunities?  Limited 

• PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  19  69  FRESHMAN  CLASS? 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M  ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

23  % 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

50  % 

600  - 699 

% 

% 26  * 29 

7 % 

Top  Third 

10  % 

500  - 599 

% 

% 21  * 25 

70% 

Top  Half 

10  % 

400  - 499 

% 

% 16-20 

23  % 

Top  Two  Thirds 

7 % 

Below  400 

% 

% Be  low  16 

% 

NLN-PNG  See  page  66 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Unit's  16  Specific  Course  Requirement  Biology,  Chemistry,  English  4, 

p ■ — — — “• 

Mathematics,  Social  Studies  2 {American  History  required) 

Er 

Recommended  Courses  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics 

Required  Test  NLN-PNG,  ACT Required  Test  Dote  Early  in  Senior  Application  Fee  $10 

. year  preferred 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  14  69*70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  6 Scholarship  Ronge  $50*$  940  Average  Scholarship  $561 

Number  Awarded  Loons  20 Range  of  Loons  $196*$833 Average  Loan  $655 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  26 For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Nome  (Miss)  Barbara  C,  Her  tea,  R»B» Title  Director,  School  of  Nursing 


Address  same  as  above 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application;  Suggested  Date  End  of  Junior  year 

Deadline  AugUflt  15 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  August  15 

Date  of  Notification  to  Student  After  C<jmp lotion 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  July  1 Notification  Date 

of  application 

August  1 Personal  Interview  Required  Yefi 

Amount  ot  Deposit  For  Tuition,  Room,  etc,  $50 

Accreditation  KLN 

■H.  V 

REMARKS?  Affiliations:  41  quarter  hours  credit  at  Kent  State  University,  Stark  County 

Branch,  Canton,  Ohio  (b^sic  sciences). 


3877 
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MERCY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


2015  12th  Street  N.W.*  Canton*  Ohio  44708  Diploma 

Telephone  No*  453-7011  Area  Code  218 
Ext*  428 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions;  Nome  (Mrs*)  Katherine  Rankin*  R+N. 

Title  Director 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 


Number  of  Foil  1?  69  Students:  Men 

Women  102 

freshmen  48 

Number  of  Applicants  fgr  Foil  19  69  Freshman  Class 

70  No.  Offered  Admission 

50 

Length  of  Ptagrom 

30  months 

Housina  Available 

COSTS  1st  year; 

Tuition  ond  fees 

$1581 

Room  ond  Boord 

$250  * 

Other 

$185 

2nd  year; 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$ 379 

Room  ond  Board 

$150  * 

Other 

$ 40 

3rd  year; 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$ 361 

Room  and  Board 

$150  * 

Other 

$ 25 

4th  year; 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  ond  Board 

Other 

* Room  only* 

Advanced  Plocement  or  Honors  Prpgrom?  No Employment  Opportunities?  Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  Of  FALL  TP  69  FRESHMAN  CLASS} 


HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK; 

CEEB  RESULTS; 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACTsCOMPOSlTE  RESULTS; 

Top  Tenth 

29  % 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above  % 

Top  Quorter 

31  % 

600  - 699 

12  % 

8 % 

26  - 29  NOT  % 

Top  Third 

29  % 

500  - 599 

35% 

40  % 

21  - 2S  AVAILABLE  % 

Top  Half 

11  % 

400  - 499 

41% 

46  % 

16-20  % 

Tap  Two  Thirds 

% 

Below  400 

11  % 

6 % 

Below  16  % 

NLN-PNG 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  CredifUnte  16  Specific  Course  Requirements  English  4*  Foreign  Language  2. 

Mathematics  2*  Science  2f  (Chemistry*  Biology)*  Social  Science  2 


■P 

Recommended  Coumes  Physics*  Psychology » Sociology 

m 

Required  Test  CEEB*  ACT  Required  Test  Date  Motte  Application  Fee  $10 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  7 _5choiarthip  Range  $100  *$1800  Average  Scholarship  $1100 

Number  Awarded  Loons  22 Range -of  loans  $500^8 1000 Average  loon  . $850 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  29  < for  Further  Finonciol  Aid  Information  Contact;  < 

Nome  Katherine  Rankin*  R.N. Ti tl e ..Director 

Address  Same  as  above 

* T “ 11 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Applicotion;  Suggested  Dote  After  completion  of  junior  year  Deadline  Open 

Deadline  for  Transcript  ond  Recommendations  Open Date  of  Notification  to  Student  Upon  acceptance 

of  committee 

Finoflciot  Aid  Applicotion  Deadline  Open Notification  Dote  Opefl Personal  Interview  Required  No 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition*  Room*  etc.  $50 


Accreditation  NLN 


REMARKS:  Affiliations!  34  semester  hours  credit  at  Walsh  College*  Canton*  Ohio 


MERCY  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
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223S  Jefferson  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio  43624  Diploma 

Telephone  No.  243*4281  Area  Code  419 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  Admissions  Committee 

Title 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 


Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students:  Men 

5 

Women  151 

Freshmen  56 

Number  a f Applicants  for  Foil  1969  Freshman  Class  116 

No.  Offered  Admission  73 

length  of  Program 

126  weeks 

Housing 

Aval  lab!1  e 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

$1300 

Room  and  Board  $480 

Other 

$100 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$ 600 

Room  and  Board  $360 

Other 

$ 50 

3rd  /eqr: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$ 600 

Room  and  Board  $360 

Other 

$ 25 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

Advanced  placement  Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS* 

(NOT  AVAILABLE) 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Tap  Quarter 

% 

400  - 699 

% 

% 

26  - 

29 

% 

Top  Third 

% 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

2l  * 

25 

% 

Tap  Half 

% 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16  * 

20 

% 

Tap  Two  Thirds 

% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below 

16 

% 

NLN-PNG_ 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  15 Specific  Course  Requirements  Biology,  Chemistry,  English  4, 

Mathematics  2 


Recommended  Courses  Science,  Typing 

Required  Test  CEEB,  ACT > Sigma  Required  Test  Dbte  Prior  to  May  1 Applicotion  Fee  $5 

Assessment  Evaluation 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Fraihmen  196'  70)  * 

Number  Aworded  Scholarships  9 Scholarship  Range  $200-$  517  Average  Scholarship  $342 

Number  Awarded  loons  16 Range  of  loans  $116*$1137  , Average  loon  $735 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  31 For  Further  Financial  Aid  information  Contact: 

Nome  Sister  Sylvia  Felach,  R.3.M.  Title  Director 

Address  same  aa  above 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing /j  licotion:  Suggested  Dote  September Peodline  April  1 

Deadline  far  Transcript  ond  Recommendations  6 Weeks  after  pre~  Date  of  Notification  to  Student  As  soon  as 

entrance  teat  records  are  on  rue 

Finoncial  Aid  Application  Peodline  May Notification  Date  Within  30  Personal  Interview  Required  Yes 

days  after  application  is  received 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition*  Room*  etc.  *$10 

Acc  red  itoti  on  NLN 

REMARKS*  * Other  sources  6. 

Affiliations:  12  credits  at  Mary  Manse  College. 
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MIAMI  VALLEY  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


122  East  Apple  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio  454o9  Diploma 

Telephone  No*  461-3990  Area  Code  513 

Person  Responsible  for  Admission*:  Nome  Theresa  L.  King 

Title  Assistant  Director  Student  Personnel  Services 

descriptive  INFORMATION  ~ 

Number  of  Foil  19  59  Student*:  Men  1 Women  2 63 Frethmen  93 


Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  19  69  Fres 

ihman  Class  187 

No,  Offered  Admission 

111 

Length  of  Program 

3 4^  months 

Hou 

sma  Avflilflblc 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

$582 

Room  and  Board 

$495 

Other 

$145 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$285 

Room  and  Board 

$495 

Other 

$ 85 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$285 

Room  and  Board 

$495 

__Other 

$ 35 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

Honors  program  Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  1969  FRESHMAN 

CLASS: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Tap  Tenth 

% 

700  ond  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

1 % 

Top  Quarter 

% 

600  - 

699 

% 

% 

26  - 

29 

12  % 

Top  Third 

% 

500  - 

599 

% 

% 

21  - 

25 

52% 

Top  Half  , vs 

% 

400  - 

499 

% 

% 

16  - 

20 

32  % 

Top  Two  Thirds^ 

% 

Re  low 

400 

% 

% 

Below 

16 

3 % 

NLN-PNG 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Unit*  lo ^Specific  Course  Requirement*  English  4,  Mathematics  2 (Algebra, 

Geometry^  General  Mathematics)*  Natural  Science"!  (Biology r rbpmiatrv.  Physics),  Social 
Studies  2»  (Amerv  ;an  History  required) 

Recommended  Course*  College  preparatory 


Required  Te»t  ACT*  Psychological  Required  Test  Dote  May  1 Application  Fee  $12 

Corporation 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Aworded  Scholarships  20 Scholarship  Ronge  $1QQ-$15Q0  Average  Scholarship  $575 

Number  Awarded  loans  2ft Range  of  loans  $300-$  1330 Average  Loa  . $756 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  38 Far  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Nome  Theresa  L.  King Title  Assistant  Director  Student  Personnel  Serv. 

Address  Same  ag  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Date  September  of  Senior  year Deadline  June  1 

Dead  I me  for  Transcript  ond  Recommendation*  July  1 _ Dote  of  Notification  to  Student  Afl  soon  &S 

processed 

Finonciol  Aid  Application  Deadline  June  1 Notification  Dote  As  soon  S3  Fersonol  interview  Required  Yea 


Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  $40  nonre fundable 


processed 


Accredi  toti  on NLN 

REMARKS:  Affiliations:  18  credit  hours  at  Wright  State  University  (social  sciences). 


MOUNT  CARMEL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
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127  South  Davis  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio  43222  Diploma 

Telephone  No.  224  &163  Area  Code  614 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  Sister  Nancy  Ganse,  C.S.C. 

Title  Director  of  Admissions 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Poll  19  69  Students:  Men Women  169 Freshmen  62 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Foil  19  69  Freshman  Class  90 Na.  Offered  Admission  78 


length  of  Program  28  months Homing  Available 


COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$1644 

Room  and  Board 

$360  * 

Other 

$150 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

$ 860 

Room  and  Board 

$300  * 

Other 

$100 

- 

*3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$ 898 

Room  and  Board 

$300  * 

Other 

$100 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

* Room  only. 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

Yes,  both 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yea 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  19  69  FRESHMAN  CLASS* 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

|. 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

23% 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

43% 

600  - 699 

6% 

13  % 

26  - 

29 

5 

% 

Top  Third 

25% 

i'O  - 599 

22% 

31  % 

21  - 

25 

38 

% 

Top  Half 

5% 

400  - 499 

55% 

36  % 

16  - 

20 

49 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

A % 

Below  400 

16% 

19  % 

Below 

16 

& 

% 

NLN-PNG 

1 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  15 Specific  Course  Requirements  College  Preparatory  Mathematics  2 (Algebra 

required).  English  4.  History  1.  Language  2 (of  aame).  Laboratory  Science  2 IChemistrv 

required).  3 additional  units  in  Enulish.  Mathematics,  Social  Science,  Physical  or 

Biological  Science  or  Language.  1 Unrestricted  unit  

Recommended  Courses  Physics,  Psychology,  Sociology 

Required  Test  CEEB  Required  Test  Date  Early  in  senior  Application  Fee  $1 5 

_____ 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  19  69*  70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  Limited  funds  Scholarship  Range  $100'$  500  Average  Scholarship  $300 
to  individuals  from  outside  sources 

Number  Awarded  Loons  30 / Range  of  loans  $3Q0~$1QQQ Average  Loan  $500 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  Approx.  1QQ  For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Name  Sister  Nancy  Cause,  C.S.C. Title  Director  of  Admissions 

Ao.J:rss  Same  as  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Fil mg  Appl icotion:  Suggested  Date  Early  in  senior  year * Deadline  August  1 

Deodiine  for  Transcript  ond  Recommendations  August  1 Dote  of  Notification  to  Student  December  1 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  August  10  Notification  Dote Persona!  Interview  Required  Yes 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition , Room/  etc.  $50 


Accreditation  NLN 


REMARKS:  Affiliations:  24  credits  at  Ohio  Dominican  College. 
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THE  OHIO  VALLEY  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OP  NURSING 


330  Summit  Avenue,  Steubenville,  Ohio  43952  Diploma 

Telephone  No.  283-4141  Area  Code  614 

Person  Responsible  For  Admissions;  Name  (Mrs.)  Alice  M.  Ryan,  R»N.,  B.S. 

Title  Acting  Director 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 


Number  of  Foil  1969 

Students:  Men 

4 

Women  89 

Freshmen  30 

Number  c f Applicants  far  Foil  19  69  Freshman  Class  90 

No,  Offered  Admission 

38 

Length  of  Program 

33  months 

Housina  Required  to  live  in,  unless 

married 

COSTS  Ijt  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$566 

Room  and  Board 

$120 

Other  S IflO 

2nd  year: 

m 

Tub  on  and  Fees  $292 

Roam  and  Board 

$310 

Other  $100 

3rd  year; 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$164 

Room  and  Board 

$ 90 

Other  $ 40 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  ar  Honors  Program'5 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

5AT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Tap  Quarter 

% 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26  - 29 

% 

Tap  Third 

% 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

% 

Tap  Half 

% 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16  - 20 

% 

Tap  Two  Thirds 
NLN-PNG 

% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

% 

1 1 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16  Specific  Course  Requirements  English  4,  Mathematics  2 (Algebra 

required) > Science  2 (Chemistry  required).  Social  Studies  2 (American  History  & Government 
required)  1 

Recommended  Coupes  2 years  of  -.las  b leal  or  modern  languages 


Retired  Test  CEEB  * Required  Test  Pate  Before  June Applicotion  Fee  $5 

FINANCIAL  aid  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  19  69 -70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  J Scholarship Range  §200-$  1720  Average  Scholarship  $ 900 

Number  Awarded  Loons  2 Range  of  Loons  $1720  Average  Loon  $1720 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  6 Far  Further  Financial  Ai  d information  Contact: 

Nome  (Mrs.)  Alice  M*  Ryan,  R*N»t  B.S. Title  Acting  Director,  School  of  Nursing 

Address  Sauna  as  above ; 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Fifing  Application;  Suggested  Date  l year  before  entrance  Deadline  June 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  June Daft  of  Notification  to  Student  1 month  after 

completion  of  appll* 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  June Notification  Dote  June  Personal  Interview  Required  Tes 

Amount  af  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  $25 

Accreditation NLN 

REMARKS* 


^882 


r 


PROVIDENCE  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  Op  NURSING  S3 

1912  Hayes  Avenue,  Sandusky,  Ohio  44870  Piplaaa 

Telep'  one  Ho.  62 S -8450  Ares  Code  419 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions.'  Nome  Sister  Jeanne  Stack 

Title  Director,  School  of  Nursing 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 


Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students:  Wen Women  8 7 Freshmen  3 7 


Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  1969  Freshman  Class  96 

No.  Offered  Admission  41 

Length  of  Program  ; 

30  months 

Housina  Available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  F^es 

$300 

Room  and  Board 

$225  * 

Other 

$150 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

$600 

Room  ond  Board 

$225  * 

Other 

$ 50 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$300 

Room  and  Board 

$225  * 

Other 

$ 40 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

* Room  only. 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFUf  DATA  OF  FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS: 


HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

27 

% 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

- % 

Tap  Quarter 

32 

% 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26-29 

46  % 

Top  Third 

27 

% 

500  - 59? 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

54  % 

Tap  Half 

11 

% 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16  - 20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

“3 

% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

% 

NIN-PNG  See  page 

67 

* Baaed 

on  13  test 

results 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16 Specific  Course  Requirements  Biology,  Cheaiietry 


c 

Recommended  Courses^  Algebra,  Phyeice 


Required  Test  NLN-PMGt  ACT  re  com*  Required  Test  Dote  May  1 Application  Fee  $5 

Tr r.M  fer  fee  $10 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  T9  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  14  ** Scholarship  Range  $200*$  1800  Average  Scholarship  $765 

Number  Awarded  Loons  11 Jfcange  of  Loams  $2  00 -$1000  Average  Loan  $477 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  18 For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact i 

Name  Slater  Jeanne  Stack Title  Direct  or » School  of  Hyalug 

Address  Sane  aa  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Appl  (cation:  Suggested  Date  Hay  through  December 


Deadline  March  1 


Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  May  1 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  June  1 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Roam,  qlc.  $10 

Acc  red  Station  HLN 

REMARKS:  **  Including  Grants, 


Dote  of  Not! fi cotton  to  Student  4 week*  after 

a dm,  require,  are  couplet  e- 
Natificotion  Dote4  weeks  Personal  Interview  Required  Yes 
after  appl»  is  completed 


ERIC 


I 


A /\  f \ 


5 


j"F  i 


ERIC 
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RIVERSIDE  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  UURSING 


153f  Superior  Street,  Toledo*  Ohio  43604 
Telephone  Ho.  726-3421  Area' Code  419 


Diploma 


Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome 

(Mrs.)  E. 

Han  ^uay,  R.N* 

Title 

Director, 

School  of  Nursing 

C 

descriptive  information 

Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students:  Men 

4 

Women  72 

Freshmen  34 

-* 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  1969  Freshman  Class  61 

No.  Offered  Admission 

38 

Length  of  Program 

33  months 

H ousinq 

Available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$750 

Room  and  Board 

. 

Other  $165 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$375 

Room  and  Board 

Other  $ 50 

3rd  year: 

Tuitian  and  Fees 

$625 

Room  and  Board 

Other  $ 55 

4th  yew; 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

, 

Advanced  Placement  or  Manors  Program? 

Advanced  placement  Employment  Opportunities? 

Yea 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS; 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Tap  Tenth  l 

% 

TOO  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

% 

400  - 699 

% 

% 

26  - 29 

% 

Top  Third 

% 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21-25 

% 

Top  Half 

100% 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16  - 20 

% 

Tap  Two  Thirds 

% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Bek  -r  16 

% 

NLN-PNG  Result  a not  available 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16 


Specific  Course  Requirements  English  4,  Mathematic*  1,  Science  2 


(Chemistry  required).  Social  Studies  2 (American  Government  req ulr e d) 

i 

Recommended  Courses  Al8cbr4i  Physj.cs.  Additional  Science,  Typing 


Required  Test  NLN-PNG 


Required  Test  Date  Hay 


Application  Fee 


$10 


FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Ftoflhmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  3 Scholarship  Range  $10Q-$25Q  Average  Scholarship  $175 


T ) 


Number  Awarded  loans  15 


total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  23  * 


Range  of  loans  $235-$875 Average  ^©on_ 

For  fiqjhet  Financial  Aid  Infornation  Contact: 


$525 


Name  (Mrs*)  E.  Uandfi  Qufly*  R.N, 


Title  Director,  School  of  Nuralng 


Address  Same  es  above 


ADMISSION  procedures 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Date  April  30 


Dead 


dflfafc.  May 


31 


Deadline  for  Transcript  anu  Recommendations  April  30 


Date  of  Notification  to  Student  As  SOOtl  as 

- records  are  complete 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  June  30  Notification  Date  ‘ July  31  Personal  Interview  Required  Tee 

»■ 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  $25  4 

6 

Accreditation  NLH 

REMARKS;  * Additional  students  have  financial  aid  from  sources  other  than  the  school* 

Grants -in-aid  5* 

Affiliations:  3$  quarter  credits  at  University  of  Toledo  (basic  science  courses)* 


n ^ n 4 


I 


[b  KiC 


RIVERSIDE-WHITE  cross  school  OF  NURSING 

3S3S  Olentangy  River  Road*  Columbus*  Ohio  43214 
Telephone  No*  267-7411  Ares  Code  614 

Perwn  Responsible  for  Ad^infoni:  Nome  Haael  Hurl  hurt,  R*N* 

Ti lie  Director  of  Nursing  Education 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 


55 

Diploma 


Number  of  Foil  I?  69  Students:  Men  1 


Women  243 


Freshmen 


85 


a i 

Number  of  Appli  con  ts  for  Foil  19  69  Freshman  Clast  162 

No,  Offered  Admission 

102 

* 

■ 

Length  of  Program  33 

1 months 

1 Housing 

Available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Net 

$1964 

Room  and  Board 

$120 

Other 

$125 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$1247 

Room  and  Board 

$ 90 

Other 

$ 50 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$ 514 

Room  and  Board 

$ 90 

Other 

$ 25 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

’ 

Roam  and  Board 

* 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yea 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FAIL  19  69  FRESHMAN  CLASS* 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

- 

sat-m 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% 

700  and  Above 

% 

30  art d Abova 

% 

Top  Quorter  EOT 

% 

600  -699 

4 % 

7 % 

26  - 

29 

% 

Tap  Third  AVAILABLE  % 

.500  - 599 

38  % 

41  % 

21  - 

25 

% 

Tap  Half 

% 

400  - 499 

53% 

42  % 

16  - 

20 

% 

Tap  Two  Thirds 

% 

Below  400 

5% 

* 

10  % 

Below 

16 

NLN-PNO 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

m 

Number  of  Credit  Unit*  fl»S*  Grad * Specific  Course  Require ments  English  4*  Mathematics  2 (‘Advanced 


Algebra  required)*  Science  2 (Chemistry  required)*  History  2 (American  History  required) 

Recommended  Course*  Foreign  Language*  Natural  Sciences*  Social  Sciences 

Required  Test  CBBB ’ Required  Test  DatefrlOT  to  adttlsslota  Application  Fee  None  « 


FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarship*  15 Scholarship  Range  $200-$  2000  Average  Scbol<*shi p $500 


Number  Awarded  Loan*  70 


Range  of  Loans  $1000-$  2000 


Average  Loan  $1 500 


Tola!  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  80 
Nome  Hazel  Hurlburt*  R*N* 


For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Tit le  Director  of  Nursing  Education 


Address  Sa«e  a*  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Date  1 year  pLlor  to  admission 

Deed  line  foe  Transcript  mid  Recommendation*  Upon  request 
Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  None 


Deadline  Noth 


Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc,  $50 


Dafe  of  Notification  to  Student  According  to  date 

of  receipt  of  appli* 
Notification  Date  As  tOQH  $0  Personal  Interview  Required  iC8 
possible 


Accreditation  NLN 


RSMARKSt  Affiliations:  60  quarter  hours  credit  at  Ohio  Northern  University*  Ada*  Ohio* 


OG 


V 


erJc 


56 


SAINT  ALEXIS  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  HORSING 


5303  McBride  Avenue,  S»E.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44127 
Telephone  No.  441-3300  Area  Code  216 

Par  ion  Responsible  for  Admissions;  Nome  Sifter  Mv  Wilber  to,  O.S*F. 

Title_ 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students:  .Men  Women 


Dip loos 


Director*  School  of  Nursing 

4 . ^ 

69 


Number  of  Applicant;  for  Fall  19  59  Freshman  Cl  ait  39 
Length  of  Program  33  months 

COSTS  1st  yean  Tort  Jon  and  Fees  $1175 


Freshme  n 
No.  Offered  Admission  47 


28 


Housing  Available 


2nd  yeor:  < Tuition  ond  Fees  <$  375 

3rd  yeor;  Tuition  and  Fees  $ 350 

£ 


_ Room  and  Board  $275  * 

Roam  and  Board  , 00  * 


Other 


..Other 


Roam  and  Board 


00  * 


Other 


4th  year:  Tuition  <**d  Fees  

♦ Room  only* 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program?  Ho 


Room  and  Board 


Other 


Employment  Opportun  i ti  es?  ^ sa 


PROFILE  DATA  OF  FAU  T9  69  FRESHMAN  CLASSi 


HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 
Top  Tenth 
. Top  Quarter 
Top  Third 
top  Holf 
Tap  Two  Thirds 
NLhT-PNG 

20% 

22% 

25% 

20% 

13% 

CEE&  RESULTS: 
700  and  Above 
603  - 699 
500  -599 
400  - 499 
Below  400 

+A> 

6 % 
25  % 
49  % 
20  % 

SAT-M 

3% 

20% 

57% 

20% 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 
30  and  Above  % 

26  - 29  % 

21-25  % 

16-20  % 

Below  16  % 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  15 

J 

Specific  Course  Requirements 

Algebra, 

Chemistry, 

Geometry 

■H 

Recommended  Courses 

Biology* 

Physics,  Typing 

- 

r ■ 

,o 

Required  Test  CB&B 

- 

Required  Test  Dote  Ko  later  than  May  Application  Fee  $10 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70) 

Number  Aworded  Scholarships  _ 21 Scholarship  Range  $1QQ-$95Q  Average  Scholarship  $300 

Number  Awarded  Loans  15 Range  of  Loans"  $260-$1095 Average  loon  $725 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  28  For  Further  Financial  Atd  Information  Contact: 


Name  Slater  M*  Wilbegta,  Q.S*F* 


Title  Director,  School  of  Nursing 


Address  Same  as  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Dote  OcLtber 


Deadline  May 


Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  July  ■ 

■T 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  May Notification  Date  May 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition*  Room*  etc.  $10  ^ 


Date  of  Notification  to  Student  As  soon  as 


application  r*-py&ceatfd<a 

Personal  Interview  Required 


Accreditation  NLN 


Affiliation:  33  credits  at  Saint  John  College  of  Cleveland* 

3986 


& 


U. 


I 

J- 


* 


L 


saint  Elizabeth  hospital  school  of  nursing  57 

1044  Belmont  Avenue,  Young&town,  Ohio  44505  Diploma 

Telephone  Ho*  746-7231  Area  Code  216 

H 

Parson  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  Sister  Dorothy  2wickt  K,fri* 

Title  Director*  School  of  Hurling 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION  ” ' ” 

r 

Number  of  Foil  19  59  Students!  Men  ' Women  18 1 freshmen  65 


Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  19  69  Freshman  Class  130 No,  Offered  Admission  ^ 

length  of  Proprom  32  montha ' ^ Housing  Available 


CO$T5  1st  /ear: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$390 

Room  and  Board 

$450 

Other 

$185 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$365 

Room  and  Board 

$450 

Other 

$ 69 

3rd  years 

Tuition  and  fc^s 

$365 

Room  and  Board 

$450 

Other 

$ 96 

dth  yoar: 

1 

Tuition  grid  Fees 

■ * 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

Advanced  placement  Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

» 

i 

1 

S 

FAIL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASSt 

n P - _■  P 

* 

’ 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK:  * 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

r 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

2 % 

700  and  Above 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

40  % 

600-69? 

% 

■ % 

26  - 

29 

% 

Top  Third 

14  % 

500-599 

% 

% 

21  - 

25 

% 

Top  Half 

35  % 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16  - 

20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

9 % 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below 

16 

% 

NLN-PNG  See  page  67 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

N urr.be  r*  of  Credit  Units  16 Specific  Course  Requirements  Algebra  1*  Blol^y  1*  Chemistry  1* 


English  4 1 Foreign  Language  2 (of  same),  Flat  cry  2 __ 

Recommended  Courses  Geometry t Hotehandj,  Fhyalca^  Fhy* lology , Sociology*  Speech,  Typing 

■ 

Required  Test  NLH-PNQ Required  Test  Dote  Prior  to  accept*  Application  Fee  $5 

'JNANCIA1  AID  INFORMATION  (Fraehmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  , 15 J Scholarship  Range  $1,00-6500  Average  Scholarship  $250 

Number  Awarded  Loons  50 Range  of  Loons  ^00  -$300  Average  loan  $500 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  50  ftsr  Further  Financin'  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Name  Sister  Dorothy  Zwlck*  H*M* Title  Director*  School  of  Huraiog 

Address  Sane  as  above 

H.  

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Date  September  Deadline  June 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  July Dale  .of  Notification  to  Student  ^ftar  acceptance 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  April  Notification  Date  July Pertonol  Interview  Required 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Roam,  ate*  J 5(7 

Accreditation  NLN 

REMARKS!  ” 
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SAINT  ELIZABETH  MEDICAL  CENTER  SCHOOL  OP  NURSING 


128  Hop  eland  Street,,  Dayton,  Ohio  45408 
Telephone  No*  222-0411  Area  Code  513 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  Slater  M+  Lucy  Farrell,  R.M.,  M.S+N* 

TiHe  Director,  School  of  Nursing 


Diploma 


DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 


Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students:  Men 

2 

Women  34 

Freshmen  86 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Fell  19  69  freshman  Class  171 

No . Offered  Admission  104 

Length  af  Program 

28  months 

jT 

Housing  Available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$482 

Room  and  Board 

$315  * 

Other 

2nd /year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$530 

Room  and  Board 

$335  * 

Other 

3«J  year: 

Tuition  ond  Foe* 

$405 

Room  and  Board 

$240  * 

Other 

■ 

4th  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees  . 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

< * Room  fee  only.  Students  may  purchase  meals  in  cafeteria  at  coat. 

Advanced  Placement 

or  Honor*  Program? 

NO 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

T 

»ROFHE  DATA  OF  FALL  19  69  FRESHMAN  CLASS: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

5AT-M 

AO  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Tap  Tenth  . 

16% 

700  and  Above 

% 

.% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Tap  Quarter 

27% 

400  - 699 

% 

% 

26  - 

29 

% 

Top  Third 

14% 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  * 

25 

% 

Top  Half 

23% 

400  - 499' 

% 

% 

16  - 

20 

% 

Tap  Two  Thirds 

20% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below 

16 

% 

NLN-PNG  See  page  6? 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Unit*  16  Specific  Course  Requirement*  English  4,  Ma*'  emetics  1,  Science 

(Chemistry  required),  Social  Studies  2 (American  History  and  Government  required) 

Recommended  Cour*e*_  Biology,  Physics,  Zoology  or  General  Science*  Foreign  Language  (2  of  same) 

H 

Required  Test  Smeltser \ Required  Test  Dole  By  April Application  Fee  $10 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  27 Scholars  *tp  Range  $100 -*$425  Average  Scholarship  $261 


Number  Awarded  Loans 


Range  of  loam  $500~$130Q Average  loon  $ 549 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  45  For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Nome  Sister  M,  Lucy  Farrell,  R.N.,  M.S*N*  Title  Director,  School  of  Nursing 

Addresses  ante  as  above 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Date  September 


Deadline  April  30 


Deadline  far  Transcript  and  Recommendations  At  time  of  applies-  Dote  of  Notification  to  Student  4-5  weeks  after 

tton  Pre-nursing  Test 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  After  final  Notification  Date  Day  of  Personal  Interview  Required  Yes 

acceptance  e?roUaent 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  n^paptance  fee 


Accredltotion  NUI 


REMARKS:  Affiliations:  9 credits  at  Sinclair  Community  College* 


3988 
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444  North  Main  Street*  Akron,  Ohio  443 LO  Diploma 

Telephone  No*  379-L1LL  Area  Code  216 

Pmon  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  (Mrs.)  Bernadgtce  GrlggVt  R.N.»  M.N.Ed* 

Title  Director  of  Nursing  Education __ 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

. Number  of  Foil  I?  69  Students:  Men 2 Women  96 Freshmen 47 _ 

Number  of  Applicants  For  Fall  1969  Freshman  Class  IQO No,  Offered  Admission  47 


Length  of  Program  129  tfeekfl ; Housing  Available 


COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  ond  Fees 

$979 

Room  and  Board 

$705 

-ji 

Other  $320 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  ond  F&as 

$550 

Room  and  Board 

$540 

Other  $ 83 

3rd  year; 

Tuition  arid  Fees 

$229 

Room  ond  Board 

$345 

Other  $147 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  F*es 

Room  ond  Board 

■ 

Other 

* 

H " 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honois  Program?  Advanced  placement  Employment  Opportunities? 

Tea 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEE 8 RESULTS; 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

4% 

709  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

8% 

609  - 699 

% 

% 

26-29 

4 % 

Top  Third 

40% 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

18  , 

Top  Half 

40% 

400  - 49?  ' 

% 

% 

16-20 

88  % 

Tap  Two  Thirds 

12% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

% 

NLN-PNG 

j 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16 Specific  Course  Requirements  English  4,  Mathematics  2 (Algebra 

required),  Sclencef  2 (Chemistry  required) - . 

Recommended  Courses 

Required  Test  APT,  Special  battery  Required  Test  DotePrlor  to  Interview  Application  Fee  $15  

selected  by  consultant  Psychologist 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Frestunan  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  8 Scholarship  Range  $ LOO  -r$5QO Average  Scholarship  $2  50 

Number  Awarded  Loans  30 Range  of  Loons  $200-$  1500 ; Average  Loan  $7  50 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  38  For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Nome  (Mrs.)  Bernadette  Qrlggy,  R.N.,  M.M.Ed.Title  Director  of  Nursing  Education 

Address  S ante  a8  above 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Fil mg  Appl lection : Suggested  Date  September  to  December Deadline  April 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendations  April  Date  of  Nat ificot I. on  to  Student  Ruling  of 

adnlisslan  CinniLlee 

Financiol  Aid  Application  Deadline  APril Notification  Date  April Personal  Interview  Required  Yea 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition  t Room  t etc-  $50  noncefundable 

Accreditation  HLN 

REMARKS:  Affiliations:  41  credits  at  University  of  Akron* 
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SAINT  VINCENT  CHARITY  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

2320  East'  24th  Street*  Cleveland*  Ohio  44115  Diploma 

Telephone  No*  861*6200  Area  Code  216  ^ 

Person  Responsible  for  Admits  ions:  Nome  Sister  ML  Maurice*  C + S*A. 

Title  Direct  or  > School  of  Nursing 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Fofl  f9  69  Students:  Men Women  116 Freshmen  61  


Number  of  Applicants  fa  Fall  19  69  Ft^shman  Clo«  83 No.  Offered  Admission  61 

Length  of  Program  145  weeks  (1  academic  year  and Housina  Available 

2 calendar  years } 

COSTS  1st-  year:  Tuition  end  Fees  $311  Room  and  Board  $525 Other  -$167 

2nd  yeor:  Tuition  end  Fees  $133  __  Room  and  Board  $ 60 Other 

3rd  year:  Tuition  ond  Pees  $271 Room  and  Boord  $480 Other  $ 41 

4th  year:  Tuition  and  Fees  $lfll  Room  and  Board  $525  Other  $ 31 


Advanced  Placement  ar  Honors  Program?  Honor  a program Employment  Opportunities?  No 

PROFILE  DATA  OF  FAU.  19  69  FRiSflNSAN  CLASS* 


HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEE&  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS; 

Top  Tenth 

11  * 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

22  % 

600  * 699 

% 

% 

26-29 

7 % 

Top  Third 

23  % 

500  * 599 

% 

% 

21  * 25 

37% 

Top  Half 

20  % 

400  * 499 

% 

% 

16  * 20 

54  % 

Tap  Two  Thirds 
NLN'PNG 

24  * 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

2 * 

ADMIS5ION  REQUIREMENTS 

if 

■ 

- 

Number  of  Credit  Units 

15 

Specific  Course  Requirements 

English  4* 

Chemistry 

with  Lab  1* 

History  2*  Mathematics  2+ 

Science  1,  Electives 

5 

- 

Recommended  Courses 

Language  in  addition  to  Engl lab*  Physics 

Required  Test  ACT 

Required  Test  Dni-e 

July 

Application  Fee  $10  nanrefund 

Able 


FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  {Freshman  19  69*70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  14 Scholarship  Range  $20Q"$10QQ  Average  Scholarship  $90'*' 

L 

Number  Awarded  loans  6 . Range  of  loans  $2  00  *$1000 Average  loan  $533 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  1?  For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Name  Sister  ML  Maurice*  C*S*A, Title  Director*  School  of  Nuralng 

Address  q*  above 

r 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES . * 

Filing  Application:  Suggested  Date  November  1 to  July  1 ■ Deadline  Augut t 1 

Deadline  far  Transcript  and  Recommendations*  July1*  Dote  of  Notification  to  Student  After  review 

by  Admission*  CoaoTt  tee 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  Jiww  1 Notification  Date  August  1 Perwnd  Interview  Required  V C8 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc.  $10 

Ac  crad  itolion  MLN 

REMARKS!  Affiliations:  40  credit  hours  at  Cuyahoga  Community  College* 

3990 


SAINT  VINCENT  HOSPITAL  SCRQGi*  OP  NURSING 
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2201  Cherry  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio  43608  Diploma 

Telephone  No*  244-1971  Area  Code  419 

fcrwrt  Responsible  for  Admission*:  Nome  (Miss)  Eleanor  Walsh,  R*N*  , M.S< 

Tide  Director,  School  of  Nursing 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 


Number  of  Fall  19  69  Students!  Men 

2 * 

Women  2 14 

* Freshmen  83  * 

Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  1969  Freshman  Class  134 

* No.  Offered  Admission  98  * 

- 

Length  of  Program 

126  weeks 

Housina  Available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  F$e* 

$615 

Room  and  Board 

$300  * 

Other  $151 

2nd  year: 

* 

Tuition  arid  Fees_ 

C365 

Room  and  Board 

$300  * 

Other  $ 32 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$365 

Room  and  Board 

$300  * 

ft 

Other  $ 42 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

- 

ft 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

* Room  only. 

Yes 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

Emp  laymen  7 Opportunity? 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS* 

> 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK; 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

sat-m 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

tap  Quarter 

% 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26-29 

% 

Tap  Third 

% 

S00  - 399 

% 

% 

21  - 2S 

% 

Tap  Half 

% 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16  - 20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

% 

nln-png 

— 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  af  Credit  Units  H *S  * Grad* Specific  Course  Requirements  English  3,  Mathematics  lj  Science  2 

(Chemistry  required)*  Social  Studies  2 

Recommended  Courses 

Additional  Mathematics  and  Sciences 

t 

% 

Required  Teal  NLN-PNG,  ACT  re  com*  Required  Test  Dale  By  April Appl  Section  Fee  $20 

FINANCIAL  aid  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  1969-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  70  Scholarship  Range  $300 -$1000  Average  Scholarship  $500 

Number  Awarded  Loans  66 Range  af  Loans  $100-$10Q0 Average  Loan  $500  

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  73 For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact: 

Nome  Mint  Mary  Kollarik ' Title  Financial  Aid  Officer 

Address  Same  as  above 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Ap^ 'icotian:  Suggested  Date  End  of  junior  year  Deodllne  April 

Deadline  far  Transcript  and  Recommendations  S OOn  after  appli-  Date  af  Notification  to  Student  Month  after  all 

cation  received  records  complete 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  April Notification  Date  4 weeks  Personal  Interview  Regui-  ed,  Yes 

Mm*  af  Oapotit  for  ToiKon.  ft**,,  ofo.  aftW:  COmpleU 

Accredi  lotion  NLN * 

REMARKS!  Affiliations:  32  semester  hours  at  Mary  Hanse  College,  Toledo,  Ohio* 

* Figures  reported  for  fall  1970* 

3991 
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SAMARITAN  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

1025  Center  Street,  Ashland*  Ohio  44805  Diploma 

Telephone  Noi  324-1555  Area  Code  419 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Name  (Mias)  Marjorie  Fath,  

Tafs  Director  of  Nuralng 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

Number  of  Fall  |?69  Students:  Men  Women  54 Freshmen  23 

Number  of  Applicants  far  Fafl  19  69  Freshman  Clots  60 No,  Offered  Admission  30 

Length  of  Progrom  33  montho Houstna  Required  to  live  In,  unless  a 

married  student 


COSTS  1st  years 

Tuition  and 

$650 

Room  and  Board 

00 

Other  $187 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  pees_ 

$T39 

Room  and  Board 

00 

Other  $ 50 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

J- 

Roam  and  Board 

Other  $ 2 5 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Roam  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

" Bg— 

- 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Yes 

PROFILE  DATA  W 

FALL  19  69  FRESHMAN 

CUSS; 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEE6  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

sat-m 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% 

700  and  Above 

% 

.% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

% 

600  - 

699 

% 

% 

26  - 29 

% 

■'p  Third 

% 

500  “ 

399 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

% 

Tap  Half 

100  % 

400  - 

499 

& 

% 

16  - 20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 

% 

Below 

400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

% 

NLN-PNG  Results  not  available 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16 Specific  Course  Requirements  English  4,  Mathematics  2 (Algebra 

required),  Science  2 (Chemistry  required).  Social  Science  2 (American  History  required) 


Recommended  Coupes  Biology,  Foreign  Language,  Physics,  Psychology*  Sociology 

Required  Test  NLN-PHG  Required  Test  Dote  As  arranged  with  Application  Fee  Hone 

~ " ' applicant  “ 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  A worded  Scholarships  9 Scholarship  Rogge  $ 100-$  2 80 Average  Scholarship  $150 

Number  A worded  Loons  3 ' Rouge  of  Loam  Average  toon  $300 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  12  For  Further  Financial  Aid  In  for  mot  Ion  Contact: 

Nome  Mar  lorle’Feth*  R+N, Title  Director  of  Nuralng 

Address  Same  BB  above 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Application:  Suggusted  Dqte  September  - October i Deodline  Open 

Oeodtine  for  Transcript  gnd  Ret ownendgt ions  Open Date  of  Notification  Student  AS  8000  Ad  all 

requirements  met 

Finand  I Aid  Application  Deodline  DjecUBSed  at  Notiftcotioo  Dote  Aa  soon  aa  Personal  Interview  Requited  Yea 

Interview  all  requirements  met 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition.  Room,  etc . None 

Accreditation , 

REMARKS;  Affiliations:  12  credits  at  Ashland  College  (basic  science  courses)* 

3992- 
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2701  Oat la  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio  4360 6 
Telephone  Nj,  479*8281  Area  Code  419 
Ext  ♦ 306 

Person  Responsible  for  Admissions:  Nome  (Miaa)  Beulah  Klingler,  R+N» 

Tine  Director,  School  of  Nursing 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 


Diploma 


Number  of  Foil  19  69  Students:  Men 1 


Women  1 51 


Number  of  Applicants  for  Fall  19  69  Freshman  Class  170 


F reshnte  n 

No.  Offered  Admission  92 


80 


length  of  Piogron* 

33  months 

* Housina  Available 

COSTS  1st  year; 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$855 

Room  ond  Board 

$120  * 

Other 

$420 

2nd  year: 

Tuition  and  fees 

$352 

Roam  and  Board 

$120  * 

Other 

$148 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  ond  fees 

$280 

Roam  and  Board 

$ 90  * 

Other 

$143 

4th  year: 

Tuition” and  Fees 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

- 

* Room  only* 

- 

Yes 

Advanced  Placement  or  Honors  Program? 

No 

Employment  Opportunities? 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN 

CLASS) 

(NOT  AVAILABLE) 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CcEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

% 

700  and  Above 

% 

.% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quorter 

% 

600  - 

699 

* % 

% 

26  - 

29 

% 

Tap  ThIS 

% 

500  - 

399 

% 

% 

21  - 

25 

% 

Top  Half . 

% 

400  - 

499 

% 

% 

16  - 

20 

% 

Top  Two  Thirds 
N IN-PNG  * 

% 

Below 

400 

% 

% 

Below 

16 

% 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number  of  Credit  Units  16 


Specific  Course  Requirements  H*S+  Crsd.  with  13  academic  credits 


English  4,  Mathematics  2.  Science  2 (1  must  be  Chemistry  and  1 Biology! VSocfal  Studies  2. 
wav  have  o aiectives—3  roast,  be  in  academic  subjects 


Recommended  Couiles  Phyaica 


Required  Test  CEEB  gad  School  a Pre*  Required  Test  DoteAa  .soon  aa  appl » Application  Fee  $5 
entrance  Test  la  processed 

FINANCIAl  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarships  None Scholarship  Range ^_None 


Average  Scholarship  None 


Number  Awarded  L^pns  14 


Range  of  Loans  $350 -£800 Average  loan  $630 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  3*+ For  Further  Financial  Aid  Information  Contact} 


Name  (Miss)  Beulah  Klingler,  R.N* 
Address  aa  a^nv> 


Tit  I e Director,  School  of  Ntusing 


ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Filing  Appficotion:  Suggested  Dote  Late  summer  or  early  fall 


Dead  I i neUsually  Tuly  15 


Deadline  for  Transcript  ond  Recommendations  School  Sends  for  Qate  of  Notification  to  Student  When  p re**  test 

these  after  appl*  is  filed  results  are  received 

Financial  Aid  ^plication  Deadline  None  Notification  Date  None Personal  Interview  Required  Yes 


Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Room,  etc. 
Accreditation  NLN 


None 


REMARKS!  Affiliations:  5l  credits  at  University  of  Toledo, 
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TRUMBULL  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


1350  East  Market  Street,  Warren,  Ohio  44482  Diploma 

Telephone  Mo-  393-1561  Area  Code  216 

hr«p  Rwpowlbl*  for  Admission*:  Nome  (Mr a.)  Helen  Ludwift*  R»N  + 

Title  Director,  School  of  Nagging 

DESCRIPTIVE  INFORMATION 

4 

Number  of  Foil  19  69  Student*!  Aten  1 Women  179 Freshmen  82 


Number  of  Applicant;  for  pg||  1969  Freshman  Class  142 No.  Offered  Admission  90 


Length  of  Program 

i 

J 

32%  months 

v Housing 

Available 

COSTS  1st  year: 

Tuition  and  F$e& 

$915 

Roam  and  Board 

$440 

Other 

2nd  y«ar: 

Tuition  and  pees 

$?40 

Room  and  Board 

$330 

Other 

3rd  year: 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$135 

—I 

Room  and  Board 

$330 

Other  > 

4th  year: 

Tuition  and  Fee* 

Room  and  Board 

Other 

Advanced  Placement  or  honors  Program? 

Mo 

Employment  Opportunities? 

Tea,  Limited 

PROFILE  DATA  OF 

FALL  1969  FRESHMAN  CLASS* 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RANK: 

CEEB  RESULTS: 

SAT-V 

SAT-M 

ACT  COMPOSITE  RESULTS: 

Top  Tenth 

29% 

700  and  Above 

% 

% 

30  and  Above 

% 

Top  Quarter 

42% 

600  - 699 

% 

% 

26  - 29 

22% 

Top  Third 

U% 

500  - 599 

% 

% 

21  - 25 

61  % 

Top  Half 

13% 

400  - 499 

% 

% 

16  - 2q 

17% 

Top  Two  Third* 

2% 

Below  400 

% 

% 

Below  16 

% 

NLN-PNG  see  pane  67 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Number jif  Credit  Units  16  Specific  Course  Requirement*  Biological  and  Physical  Sciences  2-3, 

English  3-4,  Mathematics  1-2,  Social  Sciences  2-3,  Algebra  and  Chemistry  required* 
Recommended  Course*  Biology,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Psychology,  sociology,  Physics 


Required  Test  NLH-PNG,  ACT  Required  Test  Date  Variable Application  Fee  $ None 

FINANCIAL  AID  INFORMATION  (Freshmen  19  69-70) 

Number  Awarded  Scholarship*  28 Scholarship  Range  $75‘*$1300 Average  Scholarship  $800 

Number  Awarded  Loans  21 Range  of  Loon*  $50*$ 520 Average  loan  $274 

Total  Number  Receiving  Financial  Aid  37 For  Further  Financial  Aid  information  Contact: 

Name  (Mr*.)  Helen  Ludwig.  R,N*  Title  Director,  school  of  Nursing 


Addres*  Sate  as  above 

4 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURES ' 

-- 

Filing  Application;  Suggested  Dote  Before  Anril 

Deadline  1 Variable 

Deadline  for  Transcript  and  Recommendation;  V ariable 

Dote  of  Notification  to  Student  Usually  after 

completion  or  re  chores 

Financial  Aid  Application  Deadline  Prior  to  Notification  Date  Prior  to  Personal  Interview  Required  ■ Yea  ‘ 

enrollment 

Amount  of  Deposit  for  Tuition,  Roam,  ‘etc.  $70  for  resident 

enrollment 

students,  $20  for  commuting  students 

Accreditation  NLN 

RfMARKSi  Affiliations:  35  quarter  hours  at  Kent  state  University « 
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NLH-FNG  TEST  RESULTS 


AKRON  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OP  NURSING  AULTMAN  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OP  NURSING 


Test 

Percentile  Norms 

Test 

Percentile  Norms 

Academic  Aptitude 

DI 

Academic  Aptitude 

ALL 

Total 

58 

Total 

64  *2 

Quantitative 

55 

Quantitative 

62*1 

Verbal 

62 

Verbal 

Ci*3 

Reading  Comprehension 
Speed 

66 

Reading  Comprehension 
Speed 

62*9 

Level 

67 

Level 

67.4 

Mathematics 

54 

Mathematics 

67.1 

Natural  Science 

59 

Natural  Science 

66*0 

Soda  1 Studies 

64 

Social  Studies 

63*1 

Composite 

61 

Composite 

66*1 

THE  CHRIST  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  EAST  LIVERPOOL  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OP  NURSING 


Test 

Percentile  Norms 

Test 

Percentile  Norms 

DI 

DI 

D£ 

ALL 

COLL 

Academic  Aptitude 

Academic  Aptitude 

Total 

57*0 

Total 

39 

33 

39 

40 

Quantitative 

53-5 

Quantitative 

38 

35 

38 

35 

Verbal 

59-6 

Verbal 

58 

43 

58 

53 

Reading  Comprehension 

Reading  Comprehension 

Speed 

63*4 

Speed 

75 

62 

75 

67 

Level 

63.7 

Level 

84 

71 

84 

75 

t Mathematics 

58*0 

Mathematics  1 

30 

29 

30 

NA 

Natural  Science 

62*6 

Natural  Science 

72 

58 

72 

68 

Social  Studies 

60.7 

Social  Studies 

90 

76 

89 

84 

Composite 

61*5 

Composite 

62 

t j 

55 

na 

t 
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HOUSES  MEDICAL  CENTER  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  HURON  ROAD  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


Test 

Percentile  Norms 

Test 

Percent  lie  Norms 

Dl 

‘DE 

AD 

ALL 

COL 

Academic  Aptitude 

■ 

Academic  Aptitude 

‘ 

Total 

60 

Total 

66 

53 

68 

65 

58 

Quantitative 

61 

Quantitative 

56 

50 

64 

56 

47 

Verbal 

56 

Verba  1 

68 

56 

66 

67 

67 

Reading  Comprehension 

Reading  Comprehension 

Speed 

65 

Speed 

66 

57 

70 

66 

67 

Level 

63  ’ : 

Level 

66 

53 

66 

62 

67 

Mathematics 

65 

Mathematics 

58 

51 

67 

58 

Natural  Science 

63 

Natural  Science 

68 

58 

69 

66 

66 

Social  Studies 

60 

jj 

Social  Studies 

67 

53 

64 

64 

63 

Composite 

66 

Composite 

66 

54 

69 

66 

- 

LUTHERAN  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  MASSILLON  CITY  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


Test 

Percentile  Norms 

Test 

Percentile  Norms 

- ALL 

m 

ALL 

Academic  Aptitude 

Academic  Aptitude 

. 

Tbtal 

62 

Total 

58 

57 

Quantitative 

57 

Quant It at Ive 

57 

57 

Verbal 

61 

Verbal 

56 

55 

Reading  Comprehension 

Reading  Comprehension 

Speed 

73 

Speed 

67 

66 

Level 

73 

Level 

65 

64 

Mathematics 

63* 

Mathematics 

63 

63 

£ 

Natural  Science 

61 

Natural  Sclerce 

54 

53 

Social  Studies 

' IT 
■_ 

Social  Studies 

57 

56 

Composite 

61 

Composite 

59 

58 
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PROVIDENCE  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


SAINT  ELIZABETH  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


Test 

Percentile  Norms 

Test 

percentile  Norms 

DI 

DI 

Academic  Aptitude 

Academic  Aptitude 

- 

^otal 

68 

Total  ^ 

59 

Ouantl  tatlve 

59 

Ouantl ta tlve 

56 

Verbal 

68 

H 

Verbal 

i 

58 

Reading  Comprehension 

- 

Reading  Comprehension 

Speed 

76 

Speed 

63 

Level 

69 

' Level 

58 

Hath emetics 

66 

Hathematlcs 

57 

Natural  Science 

75 

Natural  Science 

55 

Social  Studies 

71 

Social  Studies 

60 

Composite 

75 

Composite 

57 

SAINT  ELIZABETH  MEDICAL  CENTER 

TRUMBULL  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  NUR 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Test 

Percentile  Norms 

Test 

Percentile  Norms 

- 

DI 

ALL 

Academic  Aptitude 

Academic  Aptitude 

Total  - 

62 

Total 

67 

Quantitative 

61 

Quantitative 

67 

Verbal 

58 

Verbal 

62 

Reading  Comprehension 

Reading  Comprehension 

■> 

Speed 

64 

Speed 

73 

Level 

68 

Level 

70 

Mathematics 

65 

Mathematics 

■ 

69 

Natural  Science 

61 

Natural  Science 

71 

Social  Studies 

62 

Social  Studies 

67 

Composite 

65 

Composite 

72 
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66  APPENDIX  IX 

K 

SCHOOLS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  NURSING,  BY  LOCATION 


AKRON 

Akron  City  Hospital 
Akron  General  Hospital 
Saint  Thomas  Hospital 
University  of  Akron 


.ASHLAND 

Samaritan  Hospital 


ASHTABULA 

Kent  State  University 
Ashtabula  Branch 


CANTON 

Aultman  Hospital 
Mercy  Hospital 


CINCINNATI 

‘^Bethesda  Hospital 
The  Christ  Hospital 
College  of  Mount  Saint  Joseph 
Deaconess  Hospital 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
The  Jewish  Hospital 
University  of  Cincinnati 

College  of  Nursing  and  Health 
University  of  Cincinnati 
Raymond  Valters  Branch  * 


CLEVELAND 

Case  Western  Reserve  University 
Frances  Payne  Bolton  School 
Cleveland  Metropolitan 
General  Hospital 
Cuyahoga  Community  College 
Metropolitan  Campus 
Fairview  General  F pital 
Huron  Road  Hospital 
Lutheran  Hospital 
Saint  Alexis  Hospital 
Saint  John  College 
Saint  Vincent  Charity  Hospital 


COLUMBUS 

Capital  University 

Columbus  Technical  Institute 

Grant  Hospital 

Mount  Carmel  Hospital 

Ohio  States  University 

Riverside -White  Cross  Hospital 


Dayton 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
Miami  Valley  Hospital 
Saint  Elizabeth  Medical  Center 
Sinclair  Community  College 


EAST  LIVERPOOL 

East  Liverpool  City  Hospital 


ELYRIA 

Elyria  Memorial  Hospital 
(M.B.  Johnson  School) 

Lorain  County  Community  College 


GALLIPOLIS 

Holler  Medical  Center 


HAMILTON 

Miami  University 
Hamilton  Branch 


KENT 

Kent  State  University 


KETTERING  j 

Kettering  College  of  Medical  Artsj 

i 

f 

* 

LIMA  | 

Lima  Technical  Center  j 

Division  of  Pent a County 
Technical  Institute  ! 

p 
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SCHOOLS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  NURSING,  BY  LOCATION*  continued 


MANSFIELD 

Mansfield  General  Hospital 


MASSILLON 

Massillon  City  Hospital 


MENTOR 

Lakeland  Community  College 


MIDDLETOWN 

Miami  University 
Middletown  Branch 


NEW  PHILADELPHIA 

Kent  State  University 

Tuscarawas  County  Branch 


TOLEDO 

Flower  Hospital 
Mercy  Hospital 
Riverside  Hospital 
Saint  Vincent  Hospital 
Toledo  Hospital 


WARREN 

Trumbull  Memorial  Hospital 


YOUNGSTOWN 

Saint  Elizabeth  Hospital 
Youngstown  State  University 


ZANESVILLE 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital 
Ohio  University 

Zanesville  Campus 


PARMA  HEIGHTS 

Cuyahoga  Community  College 
Western  Campus 


PORTSMOUTH 

Ohio  University 

Portsmouth  Branch 


SANDUSKY 

Providence  Hospital 
' * 


SPRINGFIELD 

Clark  County  Technical  Institute 
Community  Hospital  of 

Springfield  and  Clark  County 


STEUBENVILLE 

Ohio  Valley  Hospital 
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FOREWORD 


the  report  which  follows  was  prepared  far  the  period  from 
April  1969  through  June  1970  by  the  Michigan  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education,  the  Council  was  established  in  1969  under 
the  terms  of  the  1968  Amendments  tc  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  (P.L.  90-576).  Members  of  the  Council  during  the  fiscal 
year  1970  were; 


Joseph  Tuma,  Chairman 
Marvin  Beckman 
Barry  Brown 
Wayne  Buell 
Bernard  Coker 
Homer  Copeland,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Irma  Craft 
John  £.  Dimitry 
William  Early 
Wayne  Grimm 


Mrs.  Louise  Grooms 
Frank  Heselton 
George  Keelean 
Wilbur  Landis 
Bussell  Maples 
Harold  Matthews 
George  HcWatt 
William  Shunck 
Richard  Whltmer 
Mrs.  Carole  Williams 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Michigan  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education 
was  established  in  April,  1969  in  accordance  with  the  1968  Amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  The  Council 
is  broadly  representative  of  professional  education,  of  labor , and 
of  industrial  management.  Membership  includes  men  and  women  with 
broad  understanding  and  professional  expertise  in  the  needs  and 
problems  -of  labor  and  management , in  secondary,  post-secondary,  and 
adnlt  vocational- technical  education*  and  in  the  needs  and  problems 
of  handicapped  and  socially  or  educationally  “disadvantaged"  persons. 

Two  general  beliefs  which  are  shared  by  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  have  guided  its  work.  First,  members  of  the  Council  believe 
that  vocational- technics l education  is  an  Important  part  of  an  in- 
dividual's total  education  and  must  be  related  to  the  rest  of  that 
education.  That  is,  the  attitudes,  skills,  and  understandings  that 
must  be  learned  for  work  should  be  related ,to  the  individual’s  total 
needs.  Second,  Council  members  see  a need  for  expanded  vocational- 
technical  education  in  Michigan  In  order  that  more  individuals  may 
receive  this  education  and  so  that  they  may  have  a greater  choice 
of  vocational- technical  offerings. 

This  report  has  two  purposes.  First,  it  is  Intended  to 
address  the  above  beliefs  by  clarifying  the  extent  to  which-  voca- 
tional-technical education  is  available  to  Michigan’s  youth  and 
adults.  Second,  it  will  serve  as  the  Council’s  first  annual  report, 
to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  as  required  by  the 
above-mentioned  Amendments. 

The  first  part  of  the  report  describes  the  activities  of  the 
Advisory  Council.  General  activities,  evaluative  activities.  Coun- 
cil sponsored  public  meetings,  and  specific  areas  of  Council,  concern 
are  discussed  in  detail. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  describes  the  numerous  vocational- 
technical  education  activities  presently  under'  way  in  Michigan.  Acti- 
vities "sponsored  by  four  types  of  agencies  are  discussed:  The  Michigan 

Department  of  Education,  other  Michigan  agencies,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  private  vocational- technical  training  schools.  To  the  extent 
possible,  the  discussion  of  each  agency  centers  on  the  accessibility 
of  it  s“pr og r am s to  the  people  of  Michigan  and  the  number  of  persons 
enrolled  in  them. 


The  final  pact  of  the  report  presents  recommendations  for 
the  Improvement  of  vocational- technical  education  in  Michigan*  To 
the  extent  possible,  these  recommendations  are  related  to  informa- 
tion presented  in  the  first  sections  of  the  report* 

-I 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  1969-70  Michigan  Advisory  Council  was  organized  with  twenty- 
one  members  In  Aprils  1969.  The  Council  held  six  meetings  in  Fiscal 
Year  1970,  including  one  In  Detroit  with  the  State  Board  of  Education 
during  which  the  two  groups  discussed  common  concerns  and  one  in 
Albion  during  which  the  Council  discussed  plans  for  the  evaluation 
of  vocational- technical  education  In  Michigan.  Additionally,  the 
Council  sponsored  public  meetings  in  Marquette*  Battle  Creek*  and 
Detroit  in  order  that  educators  and  citizens  might  express  their 
views  on  vocational- technical  education. 

r 

The  remainder  of  this  section  outlines:  (.1)  evaluation 

activities  sponsored  by  the  Council;  (2)  concerns  e..^ressed  at  the 
Council-sponsored  public  meetings; , and  (3)  areas  of  concern  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Council. 


Evaluation  Activities 

In  October,  1969  two  professional  staff  members  from  the 
Bureau  of  Research,  Evaluation*  and  Assessment  were  assigned  the 
task  of  developing  procedures  for  the  evaluation  of  vocational-? 
technical  education  in  Michigan^-' The  initial  phase  of  the  project 
consisted  of  a review  of  literature  dealing  with  the  evaluation  of 
vocational  education,  a review  of  existing  evaluation  procedures 
in  other  states , ' and  a review  of  vocational-technical  education 
data  durrently  collected  by  the  Department  of  Education.  After 
this  review  it  was  decided  that,  evaluation  procedures  developed  at 
the  National  Center  for  Vocational-Technical^  Education  at  Columbus, 
Ohio  would  be  modified  for  use  in  Michigan.  The  procedures  have  - 
been  modified  on  the  basis  of  a pilot  test  of  six' Michigan  educa- 
tional institutions  and  the  availability  of  certain  data  in  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  modified  procedures  will  be  used 
in  a sample  of  public  schools  and  community  colleges  in  fall*  1970. 

Additionally,  a study  of  the  att  .ades  of  former  vocational 
students,  their  parents  and  their  employers  has  been  contracted  to 
a university.  It  will  be  completed  in  1970.  A follow-up  study  of 
former  students  is  also  planned  for 'Fiscal  Year  1971.  This  study 
will  be  conducted  by  the  same  staff  as  those  conducting,  the  other 
evaluation  activities.  1 
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Information  on  labor  market  needs  and  projections  will  be 
related  to  the  above  evaluative  data  as  it  becomes  available.  Sev- 
eral joint  meetings  of  staff  from  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Michigan  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission,  and  the  Great  Lakes  Regional  Develop- 
ment Commission  have  been  held  to  work  out  ways  to  gather  better 
labor  market  data  for  planning  and  to  develop  a model  for  determin- 
ing manpower  needs  on  a regional  basis. 


Public  Meetings 

Three  public  meetings  were  held  by  the  Council  to  provide 
opportunities  for  citizens  to  express  their  views  about  vocational 
education.  Meetings  were  held  in  Marquette,  January  30,  -Battle  Creek, 
February  26,  and  Detroit,  March  11.  Attendance  at  the  meetings  was 
estimated  at  90,  87,  and  125  respectively.  Among  those  in  attendance 
were  school  administrators,  vocational  educators,  legislators,  teach- 
ers* . school-board  members,  parents  and  representatives  from  organized 
labor,  state  government,  federal  agencies,  minority  groups,  business 
and  industry,  private  trade  schools  and  civic  organizations. 

j 

It  was  the  purpose  of  these  meetings  to  allow  people  to  share 
their  concerns  with  members  of  the  Council.  A brief  summary  of  the 
concerns  expressed  at  the  meetings  follows.  An  outline  of  the  com- 
ments made  at  the  meetings  is  included  as  Appendix  A. 

A general  tenor  of  the  comments  at  meetings  was  that  consider- 
ably .expanded  vocational-technical  programs  are  needed.  Data  were 
presented  to  show  the  relatively  low  level  of  state  support  for 
occupational  education  compared  with  federal  and  local  Support.  To 
accomplish  the  needed  program  expansion,  several  persons  felt  that 
Michigan  must  make  a firm  commitment  to  vocational  education  and 
back  this  commitment  with  state  funds. 

Several  persons  suggested  the  need  for  greater  leadership  jin 
vocational  education  at  the  state  level#  In  particular , comments 
referring  to  the  need  for  state  plans,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  priorities  in  the  State  indicated  the  desire  for  stronger  lead- 
ership . 

The  comments  made  at  public  meetings  relative  to  curriculum 
and  guidance  focused  upon  the  heed  for  expanded  vocational-technical 
offerings  and  increased  accessibility  of  occupational  programs  to 
all  persons.  In  addition,  numerous  persona  expressed  the  need  for 
pre-vocational  programs  to  acquaint  persons  with  greater  knowledge 
of  employment  opportunities. 


Several  persons  at  the  meetings  expressed  the  belief  that 
there  is  need  for  a comprehensive  in-service  teacher  training  pro- 
gram for  use  at  the  local  level*  Others  suggested  the  need  to  re- 
examine current  teacher  education  practices.  They  felt  that  teach- 
ers should  continually  update  themselves. 

Some  persons  at  the  meetings  were  concerned  with  the  need  for 
greater  cooperation  between  private  trade  schools  and  public  schools. 
Several  stated  the  belief  that  something  positive  must  be  done  with 
the  image  of  vocational- technical  education* 


Ar^as  Df  Council  Concern 

During  the  Council  meetings  and  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report,  Council  members  have  expressed  numerous  concerns.  In  this 
section  major  areas  of  concern  expressed  by  Council  members  are 
grouped  for  convenience  under  two  major  headings;  A.  Vocational- 
Technical  Program  Concerns  and  B.  Concerns  Related  to  Persons. 


A.  Vocational -Technical  Program  Concerns 

Council  members  are  concerned  with  three  areas  of  program: 
program  planning,  program  support,  and  program  accessibility* 

1.*  Program  Planning*  Council  members  are  concerned  about: 

(a)  the  need  for  high-quality  pre-service  and  in-service  training 
of  vocational- technical  teachers;  (b)  the  often  inflexible  and 
capricious  procedures  whereby  teachers  are  certified  to  work  in  the 
public  schools,  procedures  which  make  it  difficult  sometimes  to  hire 
occupationally  competent  persons  to  teach  vocational-technical  sub- 
jects; (c)  the  need  for  more  accurate  labor  market  data  regarding 
employment  opportunities  and  projections — at  the  local r eg  ional*. 
and  State  levels;  (d)  the  lack  of  involvement  at  times  of  all  in- 
terested persons  and  groups  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
vocational-technical  education  programs;  (e)  the  lack  of  follow-up 
data  from  vocational-technical  education  students;  and  (f)  the 
general  lack  of  use  of  private  trade  schools,  which  means  that  ' 
many  students  are  denied  the  opportunities  for  quality  education 
which  are  available  in  private  schools. 

2_.  Program  Support*  Council  members  are  concerned  about* 

(a)  the  relatively  small  support  of  vocational- technical  education 
provided  by  the  State;  and  (b)  the  poor  Image  that  vocational-tech- 
nical education  has  in  the  State* 


3^  Program  Accessibility..  Council  members  are  concerned  about: 
(a)  the  need  for  expanded  and  better  guidance,  counseling,  and  place- 
ment services  for  all  students,  but  especially  those  who  have  not  gen- 
erally received  these  services  in  proportion  to  their  needs,  namely 
vocationally-oriented  students;  and  (b)  the  many  students— particularly 
those  who  live  in  areas  which  have  not  passed  millages — who  cannot 
afford  transportation  to  and  tuition  costs  of  area  skills  centers. 


B.  Concerns  Related  to  Persons 

The  members  of  the  Council  have  special  concern  for  two  groups 
of  individuals  who  could  be  better  served  by  vocational- technical  edu- 
cation in  Michigan:  those  who  are  considered  socially  or  educationally 

"disadvantaged11  and  those  who  are  handicapped.  Council  members  are 
very  concerned  about  the  quantity  and  quality  of  vocational" technical 
education  available  to  these  persons. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  IN  MICHIGAN 


This  section  describes  vocational  education  activities  present- 
ly in  operation  in  the  -State.  The  activities  are  divided  according 
to  the  type  of  agency  which  sponsors  them.  To  the  extent  possible 
the  discussion  centers  on  the  accessibility  of  programs  to  students 
and  student  enrollment  in  programs.  For  many  agencies  data  adequate 
to  describe  vocational-technical  activities  vre  not  available. 


Activities  Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Education 


A.  .Activities  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
Activities  for  Secondary  Students 

a.  Student  Access  to  Programs  (Activities  in  Local  ' 
districts? 

One  index  to  the  accessibility  of  vocational- t ethnical 
programs  is  the  availability  of  program  areas  within 
schools.  Many  students  in  Michigan  may  choose  only 
from  a limited  number  of  program  areas.  For  example, 
five  and  one  half  percent  of  the  secondary  students 
in  Michigan  had  no  opportunity  to  enroll  in  occupa- 
tional programs  (see  Table  1)*  - Students  in  123  school 
districts  had  only  one  program  area  available  irt  the 
1969-70  school  year*  generally  agriculture  or  home 
economics.  In  83  of  the  school  districts  with  two 
program  areas*  the  combination  was  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  Students  in  193  (42.4%)  of  the  443 
districts  offering  vocational  programs  had  only-  a 
choice  of  either  agriculture  or  home  economics.  This 
represented  a relatively  small  portion  of  the  secon- 
dary enrollment  In  Michigan;  it  did* not  Include  the 
major  cities  in  the  State  where  population  is  con" 
centrated.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum*  71 
schools  (16%)  provided  the  student  a choice  of  five 
or  more  program  areas.  This  represented  about  43 
percent  .of  the  secondary  enrollment. 

Tables  1*  2*  3 and  4 show  data  which  are  Indicators 
of  the  accessibility  of  programs  to  students.  Table  1 
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presents  the  number  of  school  districts  and  the  se- 
condary and  vocational  enrollments  within  the  districts* 
according  to  the  number  of  program  areas  offered  within 
the  districts*  The  other  tables  show  different  break- 
outs of  data  from  Table  1* 


TABLE  1 

NUMBER  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAM  AREAS*  SECONDARY  STUDENTS 
AND  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS  BY  DISTRICTS 


NUMBER  OF 

NUMBER  OF 

SECONDARY 

VOCATIONAL 

PROGRAM  AREAS3 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

ENROLLMENT b 

ENROLLMENT C ‘ 

0 

91 

32,145 

' 

1 

123 

61,123 

11,317 

2 

124 

73,528 

22,040 

3 

66 

63,143 

18*007 

4 

59 

107,427 

25,045 

5 

55 

140,920 

49,205 

6 

15 

42,227 

13*505 

7 

1 

72*622 

21,799 

TOTAL 

534 

593*225 

160,918 

a 

Agriculture*  Home  Economics*  Trade  and  Industrial,  Health, 

Distributive, Of f ice*  Cooperative* 

b 

c 

1969-70 

data  1968-69  data 

TABLE *2 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OFFERING  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL- 

TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS  BY 

PROGRAM  AREA 

1968-69 

" 

PROGRAM  AREA 

NUMBER  OF  DISTRICTS 

Home  Economics 

^47 

Office  Education 

225 

Cooperative  Education 

213 

Agriculture 

184 

T 6 I 

155 

Distributive 

120 

Health 

37 

8 
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TABLE  3 


* 


HUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WITH  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS  IN  ONE  PROGRAM  AREA  ONLY  . 

1968-69 


PROGRAM  AREA  ■ NUMBER  OF  DISTRICTS 


Home  Economics  _ 89 
Agriculture  ' 21 
Cooperative  9 
Office  Education 4 


TOTAL 123 


TABLE  4 

THE  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OFFERING  SECONDARY 
VOCAT  IONAL-TECHNI.C  AL  PROGRAMS 
IN  TWO  PROGRAM  AREAS 


PROGRAM  AREA  NUMBER  OF 

COMBINATION  ■ DISTRICTS 


Home  Economics  - Agriculture  63  ' 

Home  Economics  * Cooperative  15 

Home  Economics'  - Trade  and  Industrial  6 

Home  Economics  - Office  5 

Home  Economics  - Distributive  2 

Cooperative  - Office  * 6 

Cooperatiye  - Distributive  2 

Cooperative  - Agriculture  2 

-Cooperative  - Trade  & Industrial  1 

Office  - Agriculture  1 

Office  - Trade  & Industrial 1 


TOTAL  124 


Map  1 shows  general  enrollment  by  county.  Map  2 shows 
the  distribution,  by  counties,  of  programs  offered ’by 
School  districts. 
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MAP  2 SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OFFERING  SELECTED  NUMBERS  OF  VOCATIONAL 

PROGRAM  AREAS  BY  COUNTY  1968-69 
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b.  Student  Access  to  Programs  (Development  of  Area 
Skills  Centers  J 

¥ 

Area  centers  have  the  effect  of  Increasing  the 
accessibility  of  programs  to  people  and  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  program  choices  students  have.  In 
Michigan, area  centers  are  designed  to  complement  lo- 
cal programs,  not  to  replace  them. 

The  tentative  plan  for  the  designation  and  develop- 
ment of  area  centers  In  Michigan  Includes  a proposal 
for  approximately  90  secondaty  area  centers.  Centers 
In  eleven  counties  will  be  In  operation  during  the 
1970-71  school  year.  Twenty-five  districts  which  now 
offer  programs  in  only  one  vocational  program  area  fot 
students  will  be  participating  members  of  these  centers. 
It  Is  estimated  that  2949  students  are  now  served  by 
occupational  programs  in  area  centets.  Approximately 
7100  students  will  be  served  In  area  centers  by  the 
fall  of  1970.  Present  planning  is  for  the  development 
of  five  additional  centers  In  1972,  eight  in  1973,' 
five  In  1974,  and  another  44  after  1975.  These  plans 
are  portrayed  on  Map  3.  Preliminary  estimates  in  the 
Department  of  Education  indicate  that,  at  current  rates, 
it  will  require  approximately  160  million  dollars  to 
build  and  equip  area. centers  In  the  next  ten  years.* 


c.  Secondary  Enrollment  Trends  by  Program  Area 

Secondary  vocational  enrollments  by  program  area  for 
1967-69  are  shown  In  Table  5.  The  total  vocational 
enrollments  for  1969 , equal-  approximately  28.5  percent 
of  the  total  secondary  students  in  Michigan.  Although 
this  percentage  is  greater  than  in  past  years  It  is 
well  below  the  approximately  75  percent  of  students 
who  will  enter  the  labor  market  by  the  time  they  are 
nineteen^ 

A 

*The  Advisory  Council  believes  that,  in  addition 

to  building  and  equipping  centers,  the  State  should 

provide  money  for  tuition  and  transportation  to  area 

centers.'  \;  ---  - — 
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>IAP  3 TENATATIVE  PLAN  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SECONDARY 
AREA  VOCATIONAL  CENTERS  IN  MICHIGAN 
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LEGEND  Year  Area  Centers  Expected  to  be 
in  Operation 

1970  - 1st  & 2nd  ciass  Districts  A**,«*h 

1970  . 

1971 

1972 

1973 

+ 

1974 

I 

1975  or  Later 
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TABLE  5 


SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS 
IN  MICHIGAN  BY  PROGRAM  AREA  AND  PERCENTAGES 
OF  THE  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT 
(1967-69)/ 


PROGRAM 

1969 

1966 

1967 

AREA 

NUMBER 

% 

NUMBER 

% 

NUMBER 

Z 

Agriculture 

11905 

7.2 

11823 

7.7 

13451 

8.2 

Agriculture 

(Non-Farm) 

(798) 

— 

(785) 

— 

(752) 

— 

Distributive  Ed. 

16147 

9.9 

15345 

10.0 

14579 

10.6 

Health 

1844 

1.1 

1544 

1.0 

1107 

.6 

Home  Economics 

73669 

45.0 

69006 

45.0 

62678 

45'.  2 

Home  Economics 

(5659) 

— 

(4402) 

— - 

(1390) 

— 

(Wage  Earn.) 

Office 

40763 

24.9 

39619 

25.9 

34039 

24.5 

Technical 

— 

— 

— 

269 

.03 

T A I 

19491 

11.9 

16056 

10.4 

12977 

9.4 

* 

TOTAL 

163859 

100 

153393 

100 

139229 

98.7 

With  the  exception  of  agricultural  enrollments,  which 
have  declined  slightly*  enrollments  hi  all  other  pro- 
gram areas  have  increased.  There  has  been  a shift  in 
agriculture  enrollmt  'ts  in  recent  years  toward  the 
non-farm  agricultural  programs*  Also*  the  number  of 
wage  earning  programs  in  home  economics  has  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  non-wage  earning  programs  in 
home  economics.  ' 


d . J Secondary  Student  Follow-up  and  Employment_by 
Program  Area 

Follow-up  data  on  secondary  graduates  available  in 
the  Department  of  Education  are  of  little  use  for 
this  report.  Follow-up  data  are  collected  four 
months  after  students  complete  their  programs.  For 
. 1563-63,;  Detroit  graduates*  as  well  as  graduates  from 
some  other  school  districts*  were  not  included.-  In 
addition*  the  follow-up  data  were  collected  only  for 
programs  which  were  reimbursed  with  federal  funds. 
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The  lack  of  useful  follow-up  data  is  a serious 
ptoblem.  Pare  of  the  evaluation  project  referred 
to  in  the  section  on  Advisory  Council  activities 
the  development  of  ptocedures  with  which  to  evaluate 
occupational  education  in  Michigan,  will  focus  on 
this  problem.  A sample  of  former  Michigan  students 
from  secondary  and  post-secondaty  school*,  will  be 
surveyed  for  follow-up  data  duting  the  1970-71  school 
year. 


Activities  for  Post-Secondary  Students 

a.  Student  Access  to  Programs 

Six  four-year  colleges  and  universities  which  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  and  which  serve  the  entire  State,  have  been 
designated  as  post-secondaty  atea  vocational  centers 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Thtee  of  these  are 
located  In  the  upper  peninsula,  three  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  lower  peninsula.  In  addition,  29  conmtu- 
nity  colleges  are  operating  in  the  State.  Of  these 
27  have  been  approved  as  post-secoddary  area  centers 
and  each  offers  five  or  more  occupational  programs. 

A total  of  141  different  occupational  education  pro- 
grams are  offered  by  the  public  post-secondary  in- 
stitutions in  Michigan. 

Still,  post-secondary  programs  are  not  as  accessible 
to  students  as  they  might  be. 

The  community  colleges  now  in  operation  serve  less 
than  one-half  of  the  State  geographically;  approxi- 
mately 55  percent  of  the  population  besides  in  com- 
munity college  districts  and  has  access  to  educational 
programs  offered  by  these  institutions.  In  addition, 
not  all  vocational- technical  programs  are  offered  in 
all  institutions. 

A long-range  goal  of  the  Department  of  Education  is 
for  every  secondary  district  to  become  part  of  a 
community  college  district.  Service  areas  of  post- 
secondary vocational  centers  are  shown  on  Map  4. 

b>  Post- Second ary  Entollment  T tends 

Post-secondaty  enrollments  in  vocational- technical 
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MAP  4 PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

education  at  post  secondary  level 


LEGEND 
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4 Year  Colleges  and 
Universities  with 
Voca  tional-Technical 
•Programs  Serving 
Entire  State 


+fc  Community  Colleges 
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education  from  1967  to  1969  are  shown  in  Table  6* 
The  number  of  students  enrolled  In  reimbursed  post- 
secondary programs  has  increased  by  9,4  percent 
from  1967  to  1969. 


TABLE  6 

POST-SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
ENROLLMENTS  BY  PROGRAM  AREA  AND  PERCENTAGES  - 
OF  THE  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT 
(1967-69) 


PROGRAM 

1969 

1968 

1967 

AREA 

ENROLLMENT  % 

ENROLLMENT  % 

ENROLLMENT  % 

Agriculture 

547 

1.9 

571 

2.0 

418 

1.5 

Distributive  Ed. 

2,683 

9.2 

3,359 

11.7 

3,832 

14.5 

Health 

3,332 

11.5 

3,100 

10.8 

3,842 

14.5 

Home  Economics 

191 

.7 

— 

— 

12 

— 

Hopie  Ec.  (wage  earn)  (191) 

— 

(35) 

— 

— 

Office  T 

9,070 

31.4 

9,679 

34.0 

10,669 

40.4 

Technical 

5.72S 

19.8 

6,384 

22.3 

4,117 

15.5 

TAX 

7,330 

25.3 

5,436 

19.0 

3,512 

13.4 

TOTAL 

28.881 

99.8 

28,536 

99.8 

26,402 

99.8 

c . Post-Secondary  Follow-up  and  Employment  by  Program 
Area 

I 

Comments  which  relate  to  the  follow-up  of  secondary 
students  (p.14)  also^apply  to  post-secondary  follow- 
up. / 


3.  Activities  for  Adults 


a.  Adult  Enrollment  Trends  by  Program  Area 


Adult  education,  programs  have  generally  been  of  a non- 
credit short-course  type  to  prepare  out-of -school 
people  for  Jdb  entry  or  to  upgrade  the  skill  level  of 
those  already  employed.  Some  programs  have  been  es- 
tablished/ror  retraining  in  a different  field*  Enroll- 
ments oy out-of-school  youth  and  adults  in  vocational- 
technical  education  programs  during  1967-69  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  7. 
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TABLE  7 


ADULT  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS 
BY  PROGRAM  AREA  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF 
TOTAL  ENROLLMENT 
(1967-69) 


PROGRAM 

AREA 

1969 

1968 

1967 

ENROLLMENT  % ENROLLMENT  % ENROLLMENT  % 

Agriculture 

1,245 

1.1 

1,536 

1 

*5 

1,218 

1*2 

Distributive 

Ed*  19,111 

17.2 

19,932 

19 

*6 

18,677 

18*7 

Health 

1,028 

.9 

747 

P 

*7 

514 

.5 

Home  Economics  17*185 

15.4 

15,835 

15 

*6 

17,313 

17*4 

Office 

8,602 

7.7 

7,294 

7 

*2 

5,870 

5*9 

Technical 

3,046 

2.7 

2,546 

2 

*5 

3,863 

3*9 

T & I 

61,023 

55*0 

53,814 

52 

*9 

52,394 

52*4 

TOTAL 

111,240 

100 

101,704 

100 

99,849 

100 

4^  Special  Emphasis  Programs  j 

i 

’ Special  emphasis  programs  are  discussed  here  since  they' 
are  operated  in  rhe  public  school  system  and  administered  by  rhe 
Division  of  Vocational  Education*  They  generally  apply  to  secondary , 
post -secondary  and  adult  programs , excepr  as  nored. 

a*  Special  Needs  Programs 

Few  educational  programs  for  persons  wirh  special 
needs — disadvanraged  and  handicapped — have  been  con- 
sciously designed;  undoubtedly  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  persons  have  been  served  in  regualar 
programs*  Several  specialized  programs  were  offered 
in  agricultural  occupations  in  FY  70 , e.g*,  landscape 
horticulture  and  agriculture  n^chanics  (for  adults)* 

' Fourteen  schools  offered  home  economics  programs  for 
disadvantaged  students  in  1968-69  and  one  community 
conducted  a family  project*  Approximately  ^00  dis- 
advantaged studenrs  were  enrolled  in  office  and 
distributive  programs  in  FY  69.  Much  of  the  dara 
for  fiscal  year  1970  were  nor  available  when  this 
i oort  was  printed. 

b.  Cooperative  Education  Programs  (Applies  ro  Secondary 
and  Post -Secondary  Only) 

Enrollments  in  Cooperative  Educarion  Programs  in  the 
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state  by  program  area  for  1967-69  are  shown  in 
Table  8* 


TABLE  8 


SECONDARY  AND  POST- SECONDARY  ENROLLMENTS  IN  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  BY  PROGRAM  AREA 
<1967-69) 


PROGRAM 

AREA 

1969 

POST 

1968 

POST 

1967 

POST 

SEC* 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

SEC. 

Agriculture 

427 

370 



Distributive  Ed. 

7,091 

608 

6,786 

633 

6,444 

675 

Health 

699 

53 

668 

— 

753 

18 

Office 

7,739 

1,185 

7,129 

793 

6,575 

662 

T & I 

4,898 

622 

4,736 

- — 

3,950 

212 

TOTAL 

20,854 

2,838 

19,311 

1,426 

17,722 

1.567 

c.  Work-Study  Programs  (Applies  to  Secondary  and  Post- 
Secondary  Only) 

■ - ' if  jj 

Work-study  programs  are  designed  to  provide  part-time 

employment  for  full-time  vocational  students  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  21  who  need  the  income  in  order 
to  remain  in  school*  Federal  funds  for  work-study 
programs  were  provided  in  the  1963  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  and  were  continued  by  the  1968  Vocational 
Education  Amendments* 

During  the  1967-68  academic  year  work-study  programs 
were  offered  to  1897  students  in  80  secondary  and 
eight  post-secondary  educational  agencies  in  Michigan* 
During  the  summer  of  1968,  950  students  were  In  work- 
study  programs  * Federal  funds  expended  for  these  pro- 
jects amounted  to  $385*812  with  an  additional  $128*604 
contributed  by  the  local  agencies# 

No  federal  f funds  for  work-study  were  available  in 
Michigan -for  the  1968-69 -academic— year-. — Some  educa- 
tional agencies  conducted  limited  programs  with  local 
funds;  however,  no  specific  data  are  available  as  bo 
number  of  students  served. 
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vocation  of  federal  work-study  funds  fat  FT  70 
o.s  not  received  In  time  to  fund  programs  during 
the  1969-70  academic  year.  Fifty*-'.' ine  summer  work- 
scudy  programs  were  approved  for  operation  in  the 
period  between  May  1 and  August  31 * 1970, 


d . Consumer  and  horaamaking  Programs 

Approximately  15  percent  vf  the  home  economic  sec- 
ondary students  not  enrolled  in  wage  earning  programs 
during  the  1968-69  school  year  were  enrolled  in  a 
comprehensive  con;  aoer  and.  horaemaking  curriculum. 

The  rem*inde:  were  enrolled  in  more  traditional  pro- 
grams . 

Special  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  development 
ot  adult  < 'neat ion  programs  in  consumer  and  hememaking 
in  the  urban  areas.  Joint  programs  are  being  devel" 
oped  in  cooper?  lion  with  social  welfare  agencies. 


5_.  Manpower  Development  Training  Programs  CMDTA) 

Training  programs  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  were 
conducted  through  74  MDTA  projects  in  FY  70*  Approximately  3450 
persons#  primarily  hardcqre  disadvantaged#  were  trained.  These  pro- 
grams were  operated  in  eight  public  secondary  schools#  eleven  com- 
munity colleges#  nine  private  schools,  three  universities#  two 
hospitals  and  three  other  agencies*  The  cost  of  these  programs  is 
approximately  one  dollar  per  trainee  hour. 

Information  >n  job  performance  subsequent  to  training  la 
incomplete.  The  state-wide  completion  rate  through  March  1970  was 
slightly  over  63  percent*  The  placement  was  79  percent  for 
those  who  completed  programs*  or  53  percent.  the  total  enrollment* 
More  detailed  follow-up  information  would  be  useful  in  planning 
future  MDTA  programs^ 


B,  Activities  of  the  Bur^y  of  Research*  Evaluation  and  Assessment 
Exemplary  Programs 

Two  exemplary  projects#  totaling  about  $32*500  were  funded  on 
a trial  basis  in  1969-70  from  research  and  other  allocations.  In 
FY  71*  eleven  will  be  funded  from  two  federal  sources;  ,(l)  Michigan* 
share  of  the  first  appropriation  under  Patt  D of  the  Amendments  of 
1958  and  (2)  a portion  of  funds  designated  for  vocational  guidance 
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and  counseling.  Part  D funds  total  $309,446  and  the  guidance  and 
counseling  allocation  is  $100,000. 

One  project , in  the  amount  of  $154,773,  will  be  funded  from 
half  of  Michigan's  Part  0 appropriation  and  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  as  provided  in  the  Amendments.  Ten,  funded 
from  the  remaining  monies,  will  be  administered  by  the  Research  Co- 
ordination Unit  in  the  Bureau  of  Research,  Evaluation,  and  Asses- 
ment. 


i.  Activities  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 


The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  provides  individ- 
uals with  a variety  of  services  to  assist  then  to  enter  the  world 
of  rork.  Three  types  of  cocupational  training  for  handicapped 
persons  were  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
in  fiscal  year  1970.  These  were;  Gn-the-Job  Training  (OJT)*,  in- 
stitutional training,  and  training  at  the  State  Technical  Institute 
and  Rehabilitation  Center. 

_1 . On- the*  ‘Job  Training 

Training  for  364  persons  was  conducted  from  Hay  1969 
through  April  1970  by  individual  employers  under  contract  with  DVR, 
and  supervised  by  DVR  coordinators.  Written  training  objectives 
were  developed  for  each  trainee.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  training 
stations  were  in  or  near  home  conmn  '.ties  of  the  trainees.  The 
length  of  training  rouged  from  two.  to. 24  weeks". 

The  occupational  areas  for  which  these  persons  were 
trained  is  shown  in  Table  9.  The  home  counties  of  the  trainees 
is  shown  on  Hap  5.  m 


■ 

2 . Institutional  Training  - 

During  the  first  ..eight  months  of  H 70,  the  Division,  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  assisted  4354  persons  In  institutional 
training  programs.  The  types  of  agencies  providing  the  training 
and  the  number  of  persons  Served  by  each  type  agency  *re  given  in 
Table  10. 


*This  OJT  i£  administered  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Reha 
bill tat ion.  Tt  should  not  be  confused  witl  the  OJT  administered 
by  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission. 


4 dbo 


HAP  5 


PERSONS  TRAINED  IN  O.J.T.  UNDER  THE  DIVISION 
OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  BY  COUNTY 
(MAY  19 69 -APRIL  1970 ) 
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All  of  the  Michigan  private  occupational  schools  shown 
In  Table  10  are  residential  schools  except  five  which  are  combi- 
nation residential-correspondence  schools.  These  five  schools 
enrolled  68  DVR  clients. 


TABLE  9 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  BY  JOB  AREA  RECEIVING  OJT  TRAINING 

(MAY  196 9- APRIL  1970) 


NUMBER  RECEIVING  TRAINING 

JOB  AREA  MALES  FEMALES  TOTAL 


Health  Occupations 
Service  Occupations 
Food  Service  Occupations 
Office  Occupations 
Building  Maintenance 
Industrial  Occupations 
Automotive  Trades 
Appliance  Repair 
Miscellaneous 
Sales 

Personal  Services 
Printing  Trades 
Grounds  Keepers 

TOTAL 


17 

55 

72 

14 

26 

40 

18 

22 

41 

10 

27 

37 

30 

1 

31 

22 

8 

30 

27 

0 

27 

21 

2 

23 

8 

11 

19 

7 

10 

17 

3 

14 

17 

7 

0 

7 

4 

0 

4 

188 176 364 


TABLE  10 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  RECEIVING  INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING 
FROM  VARIOUS  AGENCIES  (1969-1970 )a 


TYPE  OF  AGENCY 

NUMBER 
OF  AGENCIES 

NUMBER  * 
STUDENTS 

Public  Colleges  and  Universities 

- -- 

13 

1,850 

Public  Community  Colleges 

28 

1,081 

Non  Public  Colleges  and  Universe  lies 

34 

342 

Private  Occupational  Schools  (Michigan) 

77 

787 

Private  Occupational  Schools  (out  state) 

15 

49 

Cosmetology  Schools  (Non -Public)  - ~ 

. 

38 

135 

Barber  Colleges 

8 

88 

Other  Public  and  Non  Profit  Agencies 

6 

14 

TOTALS 

219 

4,354 

a 

Represents  approximately  2/3  of  the  FY  70, 
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Of  the  15  out-of-state  private  occupational  schools  used  by 
DVR  clients,  five  are  correspondence  (35  persons),  three  are 
residential  only  (3  persons)  end  seven  ere  combination  residential 
and  correspondence  set  ools  (11  persons) . 

'"1 

Available  data  do  not  Indicate  the  occupational  area  of  train- 
ing of  the  DVR  clients  in  all  cases.  Some  indication  of  occupational 
areas  is  shown  in  Table  11.  These  data  are  derived  from  the  type  of 
schools  and  can  be  shown  only  in  broad  categories. 


TABLE  11 


NUMBER  DF  DVR  CLIENTS  ENROLLED  IN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  AREAS,  1969-70 


OCCUPATIONAL  AREA 

NUMBER 

Business  Occupation 

397 

Automotive 

144 

Office  Occupation 

79 

Electronics 

77 

Industrial  Occupation 

59 

Data  Processing 

52 

Tailoring 

3^ 

Commercial  Art 

35 

Building  Maintenance 

26 

Meat  Cutting 

13 

Trucking  Industry 

6 

Real  Estate 

2 

Other  Identifiable 

6 

TOTAL 

1,035 

a 

Medical,  Floral,  Dog  Grooming, 

Hotel  Management , Stationary 

Engineer ing_and  Heaw  Equipment  one 

each. 

.3 , State  Technical  Institute  and  Rehabilitation  Center 

In  addition  to  the  above  activities,  the  Division  of 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  operates  the  state  Technical  Institute 

and  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Pine  Lake  in  southwest  Michigan.  Pine 
Lake  provides  trade  and  technical  training  for  disabled  male  adults* 
Enrollment  by  department  is  shown  fot  FY  68  in  Table  12.  The  aver~  * 
age  number  of  persons  served  during  the  year  was  311. 
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TABLE  12 


ENROLLMENT  AT  THE  STATE  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  AND 
REHABILITATION  CENTER  BY  DEPARTMENTS 
FISCAL  1968 


DEPARTMENT 

NUMBER  OF 
STUDENTS 

DEPARTMENT 

NUMBEk  OF 
STUDENTS 

Occupational  Adjustment 

103 

Food  Services 

16 

Electronics 

27 

Deaf 

15 

Business 

26 

Floor  Mechanics 

13 

Cabinet  Making 

23 

Upholstery 

9 

Drafting 

21 

Print ing 

9 

Office  Machine 

19 

Watch  6 Clock  Repair  8 

Machine  Shop 

17 

Janitorial 

5 

TOTAL 

wm' 

311 

D.  Activities  of  the  Special  Education  Division 

The  purpose  of  Special  Education  is  to  teach  handicapped  per- 
sons the  physical » social,  and  mental  skills  needed  to  function  in 
society.  The' Division  of  Special  Education  generally  works  with 
mentally  handicapped  persons  up  to  the  age  of  21,  and  with  physically 
handicapped  persons  who  are  25  years  of  age  and  younger. 

Table  13  presents  a projection  for  the  number  of  handicapped 
persons  who  will  be  able  to  benefit  from  occupational  education  in 
1970  and  1975. 


TABLE  13 


PROJECTED  NUMBER  OF  HANDICAPPED  CITIZENS  BY  AGE  RANGES  WHO 
T?nrCATTON  PROGRAMS 

1970  A 1975a 


AGE  RANGE 

NUMBER  OF  DISADVANTAGED 
1970 

PERSONS 

1975 

High  School  Age 

39,000 

41,000 

Post’ Secondary  Age 

9,000 

11,000 

Adults  under  65 

337,000 

332,000 

a 

Provided  by  the  Special  Education  Division  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Education. 
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Cooperative  agreements  between  the  Division  of  Special  Educa- 
tion and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  provide  mote 
effective  vocational  training  for  handicapped  persons  were  begun 
in  1963*  In  FY  70,  there  were  43  cooperative  agreements  between 
the  two  divisions,  making  vocational  rehabilitation  services  avail- 
able within  40  percent  of  the  secondary  school  districts  in  Michigan, 


B*  Activities  of  the  General  Curriculum  Division:  Guidance,  Counsel- 
ing* and  Placement  Activities* 

Little  data  are  available  on  counseling  and  guidance  service 
available  to  potential  vocational  students*  Traditionally  guidance 
activities  have  been  directed  toward  college-bound  students*  Guid-r 
ance,  counseling,  and  placement  services  for  students  in  occupational 
education  have  been  incidental  in  most  cases* 

Several  projects  designed  to  increase  and  improve  the  number 
of  guidance  and  counseling  services  offered  to  students  not  oriented 
toward  a college  education  will  be  Initiated  soon  in  the  State*  'One 
example  is  the  Mobile  Career  Guidance  Project**  which  will  serve  the 
Charlevoix-Emmet  Intermediate  School  District,  the  Eastern  Upper 
Peninsula  Intermediate  School  District,  and  the  Gogebic-Ontonogan 
Intermediate  School  District* 


*The  Council  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  need  for  expan- 
ded and  more  effective  guidance,  counseling,  and  placement  services 
for  all  students*  Members  believe  that  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  guidance  for  college-bound  students  in  the  past*  For 
example,  approximately  35  of  100  students  beginning  elementary  school 
will  enter  college;  about  one  half  of  these  will  earn  baccalaureate 
degrees.  Still,  nearly  75  percent  of  all  se'fcbndary  students  are 
enrolled  in  college  preparatory  or  general  education  programs, 

**The  objectives  of  the  project  are  to: 

(1)  Facilitate  the  career  planning  and  exploration  activities 

— of  students— through  the  provision  of  occupational  inf  nr- 

nation  in  many  forms  and  activities* 

(2)  Improve  communications  between  business,  industry  and  the 
school  in  the  areas  of  job  opportunities,  trends,  and 
needed  levels  of  training, 

(3)  Provide  inservice  opportunities  for  counselors,  teachersr; 
and  administrators  in  the  areas  of  career  development 
activities,  awareness  of  the  world  of  work  and  project 
orientation. 

(4)  Assist  parents  in  becoming  more  aware  of  the  career  de- 
cision making  processes  of  their  children  and  increase 
the  parents  awareness  of  the  world  of  work* 
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Efforts  are  being  made  in  other  educational  agencies  to  im- 
prove  the  guidance  activities  for  potential  occupational  students. 
For  example,  the  Genesee  Intermediate  District  is  developing  a com- 
puterized occupational  diagnostic  service  end  guidance  system. 

This  system  allows  the  student  to  explore  occupational  areas  on  an 
Individual  basis . 

Pontiac  has  implemented  a pre-vocational  orientation  project 
for  junior  high  level  pupils,  based  on  the  Industrial  Arts  Curri- 
culum Project  developed  in  Ohio.  Detroit  is  developing  a "World 
of  Work  Program"  which  will  provide  occupational  experiences  for 
all  students  from  kindergarten  through  secondary  school. 


4 

F.  Activities  of  the  Teacher  Certification  Division 


Teachers  of  vocational- technical  education  are  trained  in  ten 
institutions  which  are  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Vocational-technical  funds  were  allocated  to  eight  state-supported 
institutions  to  conduct  teacher  education  activities  in  FY  70. 

Sixty  percent  of  these  funds  were  designated  for  use  in  continuing 
teacher  education  activities;  the  remaining  40  percent  was  used  for 
special  projects.  One  of  these  projects,  a study  of  the  professional 
personnel  needs  in  vocational-technical  education  in  the  State,  will 
be  conducted  in  FY  71. 

At  present  Michigan  receives  no  funds  under  Fart  F of  the 
Educational  Professional  Development  Act  (EFDA).  A state  plan  for 
the  development  of  professional  personnel  will  be  completed  early 
in  fiscal  71. 

t*  * 

New  procedures  for  teacher  certification  that  will  have  all 
teacher  certification  administered  by  the  Teacher  Education  and 
Certification  Division  are  being  developed.  One  purpose  of  the 
changes  is  to  achieve  better  coordination  of  teacher  certification 
activities . 


Activities  Sponsored  by  State  Agencies  Other  Than  the 

Department  of  Education 


A.  Department  of  Corrections 

The  State  of  Michigan,  through  the  Department  of  Corrections 
operates  15  correctional  institutions  ranging  from  a maximum  secur- 
ity prison  to  a minimum  security  technical  school.  Among  this 


number  are  ten  conservation  camps*  Various  types  of  occupational 
training  are  conducted  as  a part  of  the  total  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  persons  confined  in  correctional  institutions.  * 

lumares  are  employed  in  the  various  institutional  industries 
such  as  furniture , cotton  clothing , and  metal  works  to  provide 
goods  and  services  for  the  Department  of  Corrections  and  other 
governmental  agencies.  The  industrial  and  other  occupational 
assignments  performed  by  inmates  end  the  number  of  persons  perform- 
ing them  is  given  in  Table  14. 


TABLE  14 


INDUSTRIAL  ADD  OTHER  OCCUPATIONAL  ASSIGNMENTS  PERFORMED 
BY  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONAL  INMATES 
1969-70 


OCCUPATIONAL  AREAS 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 

Institutional  Operations 

2743 

Farms 

679 

Conservation  Projects 

472 

Garment  Manufacturers 

198 

Textiles 

137 

License  Plates 

108 

Stamp  Plant 

97 

Furniture 

88 

Laundry 

81 

Shoes 

50 

Snow  Fence 

11 

Tobacco 

■* 

11 

Soap 

8 

Brushes 

3 

Miscellaneous 

59 

TOTAL 

075 

a 

Job  titles  in  the  table  are  titles  used  by  the  Department  of 
Corrections 

Source:  Department  of  Corrections 


Formalized  vocational  training  programs  are  Also  offered  in 
the  correctional  institutions.  The  areas  of  training  and  comple- 
tions for  FY  69  are  given  in  Table  15. 
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TABLE  15 


PERSONS  COMPLETING  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
IN  CORRECTIONAL'  INSTITUTIONS 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  AREAS 
(FISCAL  1969) 


OCCUPATIONAL  AREA 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 

Welding 

379 

Auto  Mechanics 

242 

Electronics 

190 

Machine  Shop 

175 

Drafting  & Blueprints 

- 

155 

Food  Service 

135 

Building  Custodian 

104 

Home  ppl lance  Repair 

80 

Data  . rocessing 

60 

Computer  Programming 

50 

Auto  Body  Repair 

40 

Sheet  Metal 

31 

Dental  Lab  Technician 

25 

Building  Maintenance 

15 

Carpentry 

4 

TOTAL 

1*685 

Source:  Michigan  Department  of  Corrections 

In  addition  to  the  programs  listed  above,  two  MDTA  projects 
were  funded  for  inmates  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission*  One  of  the  projects 
provided  300  On-the-Job  positions*  The  other  provided  institu- 
tional training  for  76  men.  The  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation has  funded  two  programs  to  assist  inmates.  The  programs 
include  the  treatment  of  medical-physical  handicaps,  the  provision 
of  prosthetic  devices,  and  the  payment  of  tuition  for  additional 
training  of  parolees*  Approximately  318  men  were  served  in  these 
programs  last  year* 


B*  Bureau  of  Group  Care  Services,  Department  of  Social  Services 

* 

The  Bureau  of  Group “Ca^e  Services  Operates  20  facilities  for 
the  care  of  neglected  and  delinquent  children*  Pre -vocational  and 
vocational  training  is  available  to  those  individuals  who  can  bene- 
fit from  this  type  of  program. 
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Pre-vocat ional  programs  are  designed  Co  develop  acceptable 
work  habiCs,  personal  relations,  responsibility,  and  appreciation 
of  the  world  of  work*  These  expediences  are  offered  in  Che  follow- 
ing  areas:  food  service,  homemaking T sewing,  tailoring,  paint  shop, 

woodworking  and  health  assistant* 

Vocational  programs  are  available  to  older  youth  who  will  enter 
the  labor  market  as:  restaurant  operators,  cooks  and  bakers,  ser- 

vice station  attendants,  cosmetologists*  machinists  and  maintenance 
men*  Data  on  number  of  persons  trained  were  not  available* 


C*  Michigan  tftnployroent  Security  Commission 

The  programs  described  In  this  section  are  administered  through 
the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  (MESC) * * The  funds  avail- 
able for  training  and  the  number  of  persons  trained  are  estimates  * 

1^*  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN) 

The  Work  Incentive  Program  is  administered  through  the 
MESC  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Social  Services*  Basic 
education,  orientation  to  work,  and  occupational  training  programs 
are  usually  conducted  through  public  or  licensed'  private  educational 
agencies  * 


The  purpose  of  WIN  is  to  provide  training  and  work  exper- 
ience for  recipients  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (ADC) * An  esti- 
mated? 6,000  persons  were  trained  in  1970  with  a budget .of  $7,500,000* 

2_*  Job  Opportunities  In  the  Business  Sector  (JOBS) 

The  purpose  of  T0BS  is  to  involve  business  and  industry 
in  the  training  of  disadvantaged  poor  persons  in  metropolitan  areas 
for  gainful  employment*  Contracts  for  training  may  be  subcontracted 
to.  public  or  private  training  agencies*  The  training  may  or  may  not 
be  undertaken  while  the  individual  is  engaged  in  productive  work* 


The  number  of  slots  for  Gaining  varies  from  year  to  year* 
Approximately  $70,000,000  we  mailable  in  FY  70  for  a five-state 
region  which  includes  Michig  In  1968-69  JOBS  contracts  in  Michigan 
were  for  $23,977,500  and  7,59$-  trainees* 


_3  * On-the-Job  Training  (OJT) 

The  OJT  program,  administered  through  the  MESC,  is  designed 
to  involve  business  and  industry  in  the  training  of  individuals*  Rn- 
ployers  are  partially  reimbursed  for  training  costs* 
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In  FY  70  an  estimated  2,700  slots  and  $1*603,000  were 


available- 


Activities  Sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government 


A.  National  Contracts 


The  National  Contracts  program  is  administered  through  various 
federal  departments  (Departments  of  Labor,  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare*  etc.).  Programs  range  from  contracts  let  directly  to  a 
group  of  small  employers  in  the  state,  to  national  associations  or 
corporations  which  operate  in  several  states.  Training  slots  are 
assigned  to  each  state.  The  purpose  of  national  con traces  la  to 
provide  training  for  small  groups  of  individuals  under  o;.a  contract 
over  a large  geographic  area  which  will  have  funding  flexibility 
at  the  national  level. 

In  addition  to  direct  contracts  at  the  national  level,  con- 
tracts may  be  written  by  the  regional  offices  of  the  federal  de- 
partments involved  and  within  the  states.  Such  contracts  may 
Involve  other  manpower  programs  such  as  JOES*  OJT  and  Job  Corps. 

Contracts  vary  in  size  from  a few  trainees  at  relatively  low 
cost  to  the  513,500*000  Denartment  of  Labor /Chrysler  contract 
under  the  JOES  program.  The  Department  of  Health*  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  Department  of  labor  are  currently  operating  nation- 
al contracts  jointly  in  the  amount  of  $1*344*812  (for  educational 
costs  only)  to  serve  2,365  trainees  In  Michigan. 


B.  Regional  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Community  Action  Program 

CAP  is  designed  to  provide  training  and  other  services  to  dis- 
advantaged persons.  Data  relative  to  the  number  of  training  slots 
and  funds  for  1970  were  not  available.  * 


C*  U.  s.  Department  of  Labor 
1*  Job  Corps 

The  Job  Corps  is  designed  to  provide  training  in  a resi- 
dential setting  for  unemployed  youth.  Presently  there  are  no  centers 
in  Michigan;  however,  a contract  for  the  training  of  250  youth  will 
be  let  in  FY  71.  Funds  for  the  eon tract  will  be  between  $1*600,000 
and  $1*900,000. 
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Activities  Sponsored  by  Private  Occupational  Schools 


A Approved  and  Licensed  hy  the  Department  of  Education 

One  hundred  and  s’'  "y-five  private  schools  were  licensed  by 
the  Department  of  Education  in  Michigan  during  fiscal  1969 • Enroll 
sent  reports  were  available  from  li5  of  these  schools. 

Resident  trade  and  business  schools  enrolled  30,750  students 
in  fiscal  1W>  or  nearly  2,000  more  students  than  were  enrolled  in 
vocational-teohnical  programs  in  public  community  colleges  for  the 
same  year*  An  additional  7,319  students  were  enrolled  in  corres- 
pondence courses  in  Michigan  private  occupational  schools. 

There  has  been  a steady  increase  in  the  number  of  private 
schools  and  the  number  of  students  served  by  them  in  recent  years. 
Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  people  placed  for  post-secondary  training 
by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  were  placed  in  private 
occupational  schools  of  various  type?. 


B.  Schools  Approv  and  Licensed  Other  State  Boards 

Certain  private  occupational  schools  such  as  nursing,  bar bar- 
ing, cosmetology  and  aeronautics  are  licensed  by  stat  * boards  other 
than  the  Department  of  Education.  These  schools  have  also  increased 
in  both  number  and  enrollment.  Available  data  pr*  presented  in 
Toole  16. 


TABLE  16 

rhttoUJMENTS  IN  PRIVATE  OCCUPATIONAL  SCHOOLF  LIClNSED  "BY 
AGENCIES  OTHER  THAN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


TYPE  OF  SCHOOL 

NUMBER  OF 
SCHOOLS 

1969 

ENROLLMENT 

Aviation  (Flight) 

105 

525 

(Estimate) 

Cosmetology* 

134 

5,700 

(Estimate) 

Nursing 

30 

2,957 

X-ray  Technology 

43 

130 

(Estimate) 

Barbpring 

8 

535 

TOTAL 

320 

9,767 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  A RESOLUTION 


The  Advisory  Council's  mflnerous  concetns  and  the  suggestions 
made  by  educators  and  citizens  at  the  COuncil-sponsored  public 
meetings  have  lad  Council  members  to  present  a number  of  recommen- 
dations regarding  vocational- technical  education  in  Michigan.  These 
are  ;>r evented  below*  In  addition,  this  section  presents  a Council 
resolution  regarding  occupational  training  programs. 


Advisory  Council  Recommendations 


The  twelve  recommendations  listed  below  have  to  Uo  with  the 
three  areas  of  concern  li.sted  in  the  first  section  of  this  report: 
program  planning,  program  support,  and  program  accessibility. 


A*  Program  Planning 

^he  need  for  better  program  planning  is  a concern  of  both 
Council  members  and  a number  of  speakers  at  the  public  meetings* 
Consequently,  the  Council  recommends  that; 

(a)  the  Department  of  Education  develop  an  overall  plan  for 
administering  voca t jonal~t echnical  education  programs 
^ that  will  include  a statemen*  of  priorities  for  differ- 
ent types  of  programs  so  that  decisions  regarding  the 
expenditure  of  limited  funds  may  be  made  more  rationally; 

I 

<b)  procedures  be  established  so  th*t  personnel  within  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  can  better  anticipate 
Congressional  actions  regarding  programs  in  and  funding 
for  voca tional-t echnical  education; 

(c)  all  occupational  training  programs  operated  in  the  State 
be  approved  and  coordinated  at  a^  State  levql  through  the 
Department  of  Education  and  its  designated  Divisions  of 
Vocational  Education  or  Vocational  Rehabilitation;* 


*See  the  resolution  which  follows  these  recommendations. 


(d)  greater  flexibility  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Educa~ 
tion  to  local  school  districts  to  Plan  and  implement 
programs  in  vocational- technical  education i and 

(a)  less  centralized  and  mere * flexible  procedures  be  developed 
to  disburse  federal  funds  from  the  State  level  to  local 


JL Fmeram  -Support 

The  need  for  additioi  al  support  for  vocational  education  is  a 
concern  of  the  Council . It  therefore  recommends  that  the  State 
provide  money  f >r  meafoership  allowance  and  the  transportation  of 
students  to  area  centers  in  the  {State*  * 


C.  Program  Accessibility 

One  of  the  sharpest  concerns  expressed  by  Council  members  is 
that  all  students  have  access  to  meaningful  vocational- technical 
education  experiences.  Therefore,  the  Council  reco'imends  that! 

(a)  an  increasingly  greacer  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the 
rapid  development  of  area  centers; 

Cb)  increased  emphasis  at  the  .State  level  be  placed  upon 
guidance,  counseling,  and  placement  activities  so  that 
student  who  are  vocationally  oriented  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  these  services  (In  particular,  the  Council 
recommends  that  greater  emphasis  be  placed  upon  counsel- 
ing in  Manpower  Development  Training  (MDT)  programs.); 

(c)  communities  develop  placement  services  Which  will  insure 
that  all  persons  who  receive  vocational" technical  educa" 
tion  will  be  placed  in  jobs  following  their  work  in 
vocational-technica*.  programs; 

(d)  the  State  and  local  school  districts  place  a greater 
emphasis  upon  adult  voca t ional- technical  education; 

(e)  that  every  secondary  school  *n  the  State  be  a part  of 

a community  college  district;  and  * 5 

-i 

(f ) the  procedures  for  funding  special  needs  programs  at 
the  State  level  be  made  more  flexible  so  that  money  for 
well-planned  and  deserving  programs  may  be  expended 
quickly  - 
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Resolution  on  Occupational  Training 


The  resolution  which  follows  was  adopted  by  the  Advisory 
Council  during  the  meeting  at  Albion,  April  3 and  4,  1970.  The 
Council  is  concerned  that  substantial  amounts  of  public  money 
are  being  expended  for  occupational  education  in  such  a way  that 
the  State  Board  of  Education  cannot  effectively  fulfill  its  con- 
stitutional role  of  leadership,  planning,  general  supervision, 
and  coordination  of  all  public  education  in  Michigan.*  The  pro- 
grams referred  to  Ln  the  opening  sentence  are  described  briefly 
on  pages  30-31  of  this  report. 

With  the  proliferation  of  programming  in  occupa- 
tional training  which  has  developed  in  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  needs  of  a large  segment  of  our  population, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education  that  the  State’s  educational  in~ 
stitutions,  both  public  and  private,  have  a large  in- 
vestment in  knowledge  and  facilities,  to  properly 
utilize  these  funds  in. successful  and  economical  pro- 
K gramming. 

The  State  Advisory  Council,  therefore,  goes  on 
record  in  requesting  the  State  Bo^rd  of  Education  to 
take  under  advisement  the  recommendation  that  all 
occupational  training  programs  operated  in  the  State 
be  approved  and  coordinated  at  a state  level  through 
the  Department  of  Education  and  its  designated  Div- 
isions of  Vocational  Education  or  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation. 


^Article  8,  Section  3 of  the  Michigan  Constitution  states: 
’’Leadership  and  general  supervision  over  all  public  education, 
including  adult  education  and  instructional  programs  in  state 
institutions  i except  as  to  institutions  of  higher  education  grant- 
ing baccalaureate  degrees.  Is  vested  iti  a State  Board  of  Education. 
It  shall  serve  as  the  general  planning  and  coordinating  Jbody  for 
all  public  education,  including  higher  education,  and  shall  advise 
the  legislature  as  to  the  financial  requirements  in  connection 
therewith. " 


APPENDIX  A 


Comments  Made  At  Council-Sponsored 
Public  Meetings 


Belov,  in  outline  and  abbreviated  form,  are  comments  made  by 
participants  at  the  three  public  meetings  on  vocational  education 
sponsored  by  the  Advisory  Council*  The  comments  have  been  grouped 
arbitrarily  under  eight  headings*  Those  items  which  are  listed 
earlier  in  the  lists  were  mentioned  more  vften  than  those  listed 
later  * 


Financial 


A-  The  need  for  an  increased  *tate  funding  commitment  , 

B.  State  allowance  for  transportation  of  students  to 
the  area  center 

C.  The  need  for  additional  funds  for  area  centers 

1*  Construction  funds 
2*  General  needs 
3*  Operational  funds 
4*  Equipment  funds 

5*  Allowance  for  non-public  vocational  students 
Membership  allowance  for  area  center  students 

D<  Additional  statfc  funds  for  program  operation — all 
* levels 

E.  Equipment  funds,  all  levels 

F.  Post-secondary  funds  “ construction,  operation  and 
development 

G*  Funding  of  local  and  area  programs  should  be  by 
state — Ohio  principle 

E.  Specific  funds'  for  vocational  guidance 

I*  Funds  for  additional  staff  for, Division  of  Vocational 
Education 

J.  Minimize  vocational  funding  of  disadvantaged  programs 
that  qualify  under  other  acts 

K*  Earmarking  funds  dangerous — should' be  local  responsibility 
to  determine  best  use 

L,  Spend  as  much  federal  money  on  “prevention1*  (vocational’ 
education)  as  on  “cure"  (welfare,  retraining,  etc*) 

M*  Federal  and  state  lands  in  district  lower  tax  base 

N.  Concern  that  certain  reimbursement  criteria  will 

adversely  affect  E»P*  districts — e*g*,  dropouts,  roillage 


as  only  requirement  of  local  effort;  elimination 
of  "double  dipping"  allowance  for  secondary  students 
served  by  community  colleges. 


State  Department  of  Education 

A.  Specific  comments  to  the  Department  of  Education 

1.  Redirect  education  priorities  with  more  attention 
to  vocational  education 

2.  Improve  procedures  for  conrounity  colleges  to 
acquire  program  authorization 

3.  Need  state  plan  for  development  of  area  centers 
and  community  colleges 

4.  Give  vocational  education  bureau  status 

5.  Consolidate  local  districts  and  intermediate 
districts — maximum  of  30  intermediate  districts 

6.  Actually  promote  an  "Educating  for  Work" 
philosophy 

B.  Comments  to  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 

1.  Need  master  state  plan  for  vocational  education 

2.  Enlarge  division  consultant  staff 

• 3.  Examine  the  state  staff  rule 

4.  Hold  quarterly  regional  meetings  for  improved 
communlcat ion 

5.  Give  position  statement  concerning  length  of  the 
school  day 

C*  General 

1.  Improve  state  leadership  activities 

2.  Additional  services  needed  in  rural  areas 

3.  Changes  needed  in  area  center  designation 

4.  MESC  and  other  state  services  not  available 

5.  Should  have  appointed  state  board  to  avoid 
partisan  politics  in  education 

6.  Create  "Division  of  Manpower  and  Utilization" 
to  bridge  gap  between  Department  of  Labor  and 
Department  of  Education 


Curriculum 


A.  Expand  vocational  education  programs 

B.  Provide  additional  help  in  d. /eloping  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  speciai  needs 

C.  Need  pre-vocational  programs 

D.  General  education  and  vcc^tiot  al  education  should  be 
combined — not  separate  programs 
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E.  Vested  interests  of  certain  state  licensing  boards 

inhibit  program  development  by  unrealistic  requirements 

f.  More  attention  to  needs  of  older  persons,  apprentices 

G.  Expand  program  offerings  in  sparsely  populated  areas 

H.  Restructure  existing  programs  to  fit  disadvantaged 

I.  Permit  reimbursed  cooperative  programs  for  14  and  15 
year  old  youth 

J.  Clarify  relationship  of  area  center  to  apprenticeship 
program 

K.  Concern  expressed  over  proposal  for  300  minute  school 
day  in  areas  where  long  travel  time  is  required 


Guidance 


A.  More  vocational  guidance  needed 

B.  Additional  counseling  is  needed  at  post-secondary  level. 

C.  Faculties  must  make  a commitment  to  the  work-bound. 

D.  Emphasis  on  program  selection  is  at  11th  and  12th 
grade — this  emphasis  is  doing  an  effective  job. 

E.  Emphasis  *on  program  selection  is  at  10th  grade  level, 
should  be  at  post-secondary  level. 

F.  Assistance  is  needed  to  aid  vocational  high  schools  to 
feed  community  college  technical  programs. 

G.  Issue  is  getting  jobs  for  people. 

H.  Counselors  should:  be  .aware  of  private  trade  school 
offerings . 

I.  Develop  programs  for  employers  to  urge  "dropouts"  to 
return  to  school  part-time 


Teacher  Education  and  Recruitment 


A.  Need  for  in-service  training  programs 

B.  Make  released  time  available  to  staff  to  study  and 
develop  innovative  programs 

C.  Provide  incentives  for  innovative  activities 

D.  Develop  state  policy  statement  on  in-service  education 

E.  Evaluate  current  teacher  education  programs — are  they 
relevant  to  needs  of  today's  teachers? 

F.  Require  all  prospective  teachers  to  take  at  least  one 
vocational  course 

G.  Weed  incentives  co  attract  skilled  technicians  to 
teaching 

H.  Problems  in  certifying  non-degree  teachers 

I.  Difficult  to  obtain  good  staff 
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Private  Trade  Schools 


A.  Consider  use  of  private  trade  schools  on  contract  basis 

B.  A need  exists  for  cooperation  between  private  trade 
schools  and  public  ins t itu t ions  * 

C.  Should  avoid  duplication  of  services  between  private  trade 
schools  and  public  schools 

Ih  Provide  scholarships  to  private  trade  school  students 

E*  State  should  be  aware  of  existence  of  and  contribution  to 
be  made  by  private  trade  schools. 

Ft  Data  presented  on  placement  and  employment  of  private 
trade  school  graduates 


Public  Relations 


A.  Need  for  citizens  to  inform  legislators  of  vocational 
education  needs 

Bt  More  business  and  industry  involvement  needed  in 
developing  vocational  education 
Ct  Need  to  change  Image  of  vocational  education  especially 
for  teacher s,  counselors  and  parents 
Dt  Need  organized  state-^wide  public  relation  program  to 
promote  vocational  education 
Et  Discard  use  of  term  1 ’drop out’1 


Other  Coima&iitS 


At  Some  community  colleges  have  a need  for  dormi tories t 
Bt  Lack  of  leadership  at  the  county  level 
Ct  Should  be  a county-state  action  plan  for  developing 
vocational  education— state  Leadership  required 

D.  Community  colleges  have  problems  in  meeting  North  Central 
Association  accreditation 

E.  Leadership  activities  for  State  Advisory  Council  suggested. 
Relate  generally  to  previously  listed  comment St 


j C 
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Evaluation  of  the  State  Plan  for  the 
Administration  of  Vocational  Education  Under 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 

Arkansas  State  Advisor?  Council  for 
Vocational-Technical  Education/  Little  Bock. 
MF  AVAILABLE  IK  VT-ERIC  SET. 

PUB  DATE  " 2SOp70  2<lp. 
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education;  technical  education;  *PS0GftAH 

PLANKING;  ADVISOR?  COflB  ITT  EES ; ANNUAL 
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A.  NUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  goals  stated  in  the  State  Plait  for  the 
Aditi migration  oP  Vocational  Education  in  Ar- 
kansas  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  in  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Amendments  of  1968; and, if 
effectively  carried  out,  would  serve  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  Arkansas.  However,  the  Plan -does 
not  adequately  provide  for  meeting  several  of  the 
Stated  goals. 

First,  there  arc  presently  too  few  vocational 
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education  opportunities  for  secondary  school  stu- 
dents in  programs  other  than  vocational  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  education.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  to  be  commended,  how- 
ever, in  its  efforts  to  update  the  vocational  agri- 
cultural programs,  to  make  the  home  economics 
programs  more  relevant  to  today's  needs,  and  for 
starting  a vocational  orientation  program. 

Second,  too  much  reliance  is  being  placed  in 
the  State  area  vocational-technical  schools  to 
make  up  for  the  paucity  of  programs  in  the  pub- 
lie  school  system.  Also,  these  schools  are  being 
located  in  rural  areas  of  declining  population  with 
few  job  opportunities  for  graduates.  This  also  dis- 
criminates against  persons  in  the  more  populous 
areas  of  the  State  where  the  training  needs  and 
job  opportunities  are  con  centrated.  Nevertheless, 
the  present  schools  do  perform  a vital  role  in  the 
State’s  vocational  education  program. 

Third,  vocational  teacher  training  programs 
in  the  State's  colleges  and  universities  are  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  of  even  the  present 
vocational  programs  in  Arkansas,  This  situation 
will  become  even  more  critical  over  the  five  years 
projected  in  the  Plan, 

Finally,  a major  deficiency  of  the  State  Plan 
is  the  implicit  assumption  that  in  areas  of  high 
youth  unemployment  and/or  depressed  areas  the 
basic  cause  is  structural  unemployment,  f.e,,  a 
mismatch  between  job  vacancies  (the  kinds  of 
jobs  that  are  vacant  and  the  kinds  of  workers  that 
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ufc  unemployed >,  that  this  situation  can  be 
corrected  through  vocational  training  programs. 

While  the  Council  does  not  argue  that  there 
is  no  mismatch  in  the  labor  market  in  these  areas, 
and  that  training  and  educational  opportunities 
are  not  needed  there,  an  unemployment  rate  in 
excess  of  six  or  seven  percent,  and  even  greater, 
cannot  be  a mismatch.  There  are  not  that  many 
unemployable  people  in  any  economy!  Therefore, 
the  problem  is  simply  a lack  of  job  opportunities 
in  these  areas,  with  a resultant  Izrge  labor  surplus. 
The  problem  is  one  that  can  only  be  solved  by 
moving  people  to  where  the  job  opportunities  are, 
or  by  creating  jobs  in  those  areas— and  this  is  not 
the  role  of  vocational  education.  Rather,  the  role 
of  vocational  education  is  to  train  people  for 
existing  or  future  job  opportunities. 

To  perform  this  role  adequately,  urban  areas 
cannot  be  ignored.  We  cannot  continually  refuse 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  Arkansas  is  now  a pre- 
dominately urbm  State  or  the  essential  role 
which  urbanization  must  play  in  the  development 
of  our  rural  areas.  Therefore,  the  major  criteria 
for  providing  training  opportunities  must  be  job 
opportunities.  Urban  centers  such  as  Jonesboro, 
Fort  Smith,  Little  Rock-North  Little  Rock,  West 
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Memphis,  Fayetteville-5 priugdale-Rogers,  Russell- 
ville,. Conway,  Texarkana,  and  even  smaller  com- 
munities that  are  marl  el  centers  for  their  areas 
such  as  Monticello,  Magnolia,  Mena,  De  Queen, 
Mountain  Home,  and  others  must  have  vocational 
training  facilities.  The  only  economically  and  edu- 
cationally feasible  method  for  accomplishing  *ftis 
is  through  locally  run  comprehensive  high  schools 
with  strong  afternoon,  evening  and  summer  pro- 
grams foi  adults  and,  in  the  larger  communities, 
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adult  training  centers,  area  schools,  or  com- 
munity colleges. 

The  Council  realizes  that,  in  the  past,  the 
State  Constitution  prohibited  the  use  of  public 
schools  for  educating  those  under  6 or  over  2 1 , 
but  that  provision  has  been  repealed.  Public 
schools  can  and  should  be  used  for  both  purposes. 
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Fayetteville  High  School  is  a good  example;  it 
serves  both  high  school  and  adult  students,  as  can 
other  public  schools  if  they  are  properly  funded 
and  motivated. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Council  believes  that 
the  goals  stated  wi)f  not  and  cannot  be  met  if  the 
course  outlined  in  the  State  Plan  is  followed; 
therefore  the  Council  reiterates  its  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  its  First  Annual  Report; 

(1)  That  emphasis  on  vocational-technical 
education  should  be  directed  to  es- 
tablishing a comprehensive  high  school 
program  throughout  the  State. 
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(2)  Additional  post -second  ary  area  voca- 
tional-technical schools  should  not  be 
built  until  the  existing  ones  have  ex- 
panded their  enrollment  and  curricu- 
lum. 

(3)  The  present  plan  for  constructing  new 
schools  should  be  abandoned,  and  any 
new  post-secondary  schools  should  be 
built  where  student  needs  and  job  op- 
portunities are  the  greatest. 

I 

(4)  Vocational-technical  education  should 
expand  its  cooperative  training  pro- 
grams with  business  and  industry  and 
place  more  emphasis  on  industry  needs. 

(5)  There  is  an  immediate  need  for  expand- 
ing, and  improving  the  training  of  voca- 
tional-technical teachers. 

* 

B.  EVALUATION  AREAS 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  evaluating  the 
State  Plan  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational 
Education  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  196$.  The  Council's  evaluation 
must  be  made  in  terms  of  the  stated  goals  in  the 


State  PL  io  determine  if,  in  their  opinion,  they 
meet  the  intent  of  the  Vocationa1  Education  Act 
of  5968,  and  how  effectively  the  people  and  their 
needs  are  being  served  and  will  continue  to  be 
served  in  the  future. 

However,  the  format  used  in  presenting  the 
State  Flan  makes  the  evaluation  of  the  Plan  ex- 
tremely difficult.  These  data  are  not  presented  in 
a form  that  makes  for  ease  of  analysis,  and  the 
frequent  i'se  of  percentages,  without  benefit  of 
the  absolute  numbers  to  which  these  percentages 
are  applied,  is  more  concealing  than  revealing. 
Therefore,  to  properly  evaluate  the  Flan,  exten- 
sive research  had  to  be  conducted,  not  only  to  de- 
termine th$  accuracy  of  the  statistics  presented, 
but  also  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  what  these  statistics  men'll  in  terms 
of  reaching  the  stated  objectives  of  the  Plan. 

This  criticism  is  not  directed  toward  the 
Staff  of  the  Arkansas  Department  of  Education, 
but  rather  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  for 
not  developing  more  useful  guidelines  for  the 
State  Flan. 

Farther,  the  guidelines  were  received  so  late 
in  the  planning  cycle  that  the  State  Department 
of  Education  was  forced  to  hurry  *f,.e  preparation 
of  the  Plan.  This,  combined  with  ihe  relative  in- 
experience of  a new  planning  Staff,  resulted  in 
numerous  errors  in  the  presentation  and  inter- 
pretation of  statistical  data. 

L State  Goals  and  Priorities 

The  Plan  states:  "The  State  Board  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  th**~ ‘vocational  education 
needs  of  ( I ) persons  in  high  school,  (2)  persons 
who  have  completed  or  left  high  school  who  re- 
quire preparation  for  entering  the  labor  market, 
(3)  persons  already  in  the  labor  market  who  need 
training  or  retraining  for  employment  (other  than 
persons  receiving  training  allowances  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 


1962  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962). 
(4)  disadvantaged  persons,  and  (5)  handicapped 
pc’MOn.s  as  determined  pursuant  to  3.262  of  the 
..State.  Plan/' 

Ji  further  slates  that  the  following  areas  arc 
to  be  served ; 

fl)  Economically  depressed  and  high  un- 
employment areas, 

(2)  Areas  of  high  youth  uncuployment 
and  school  dropouts,  and 

(3)  Areas  of  high  population  density. 

These  gniils  meet  the  requirements  set  "forth 
in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  and,  if  effectively  implemented,  would 
serve  tlie  needs  of  the  people  of  Arkansas.  But, 
the  State  Plan  does  not  make  adequate  provisions 
for  reaching  some  of  the  stated  goals. 


a.  Secondary  Schools 

As  stated  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Advisory  Council  dated  April  28,  1970, 
our  secondary  school  programs  are  trot  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  youth  as  shown  by  the  large 
number  of  student*  who  drop  out  of  school  each 
year,  high  college  attrition  rates,  and  high  youth 
unemployment* in  Arkansas.  Too  many  students 
are  not  adequately  prepared  for  the  world  of 
dGfork,  for  further  education  at  a technical  insti- 
tute, or  for  college. 

The  dropout  problem  can  be  alleviated  to  a 
great  extent  by  having  meaningful  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  secondary  schools.  Many 
students  drop  out  of  school  .because  the  curri* 
culurn  is  concentrated  almost  entirely  on  college 
preparatory  education  and  thus  holds  little  in- 
terest for  them.  Learning  a skill  that  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  student  in  finding  employment  after 
graduation  creates  interest  and  provides  an  incen- 
- tive  to  remain  in  school.  Also,  such  training 
would  help  to  eliminate  the  need  for  remedial  or 
makeup  training  should  the  student  decide  to 


further  his  educ;tion  at  a post-secondary  techni- 
cal school  or  community  college. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  however,  more 
consideration  must  be  given  to  updating  and  ex- 
panding the  present  secondary  vocational  educa- 
tion program.  In  the  1969-1970  schobl  year, 
about  31  percent  of  the  high  school  students  in 
Arkansas  were  enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture 
and  home  economics  courses  but  less  than  four 
percent  were  enrolled  in  other  vocational  educa- 
tion courses,  such  as  office  occupations  educa- 
tion, distributive  education,  and  trade  and  indus- 
trial education  (see  Appendix  D.  More  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  these  latter  programs. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  to  be  com- 
mended, however,  in  its  efforts  to  update  the  vo- 
cational agricultural  programs,  to  make  the  home 
economics  programs  more  relevant  to  today’s 
needs,  arid  for  starting  a vocational  orientation 
program. 

Further,  there  are  some  areas  where  the 
Council  feels  the  State  Department  of  Education 
is  making  definite  progress.  For  example,  the 
State  Plan  reflects  a decrease  of  30  vocational 
agriculture  departments  in  the  next  five  years 
which  can  be  contrasted  to  increases  in  the  areas 
of  office  occupations  education,  trade  and  indus- 
trial education,  home  economics  education  (wage 
earning),  and  programs  in  the  construction  crafts. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  to  be 
especially  commended  for  the  vocational  pro- 
grams projected  for  the  special  disadvantaged  pro- 
grams (penal  institutions),  and  for  the  number  of 
instructional  programs-Tor  the  disadvantaged,  Al- 
so, the  trend  toward  increased  cooperative  train- 
ing programs  for  handicapped  persons  is  one  the 
Council  feels  is  relevant1  to  today’s  vocational 
needs.  There  is  a significant  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  'Type  G”  cooperative  programs-  from  1 ] 
in  1970  to  137  in  1975.  There  are  other  areas 
where  satisfactory  trends  have  been  established, 
but  the  Council  feels  there  is  no  need  to  develop 
this  further  as  they  axe  in  agreement  with  the 
projections  tn  the  State  Plan. 


Nevertheless,  while  the  latest  employment 
statistics  of  the  Employment  Security  Division, 
Arkansas  Department  of  Labor,  show  employ- 
ment in  agriculture  declining  both  reiatively  and 
absolutely,  vocational  agriculture  continues  to  be 
a growing  segment  of  vocational  education  in  the 
secondary  school  system.  There  are  presently  less 
than  59.000  agricultural  workers  in  Arkansas,  a 
decrease  of  over  30  percent  just  since  I960.  But, 
according  to  the  projections  of  the  labor  demand 
and  supply  shown  in  Table  I,  Part  II,  page  2, 
training  will  still  be  concentrated  in  agriculture  in 
1975.  The  labor  demand  in  agriculture  is  pro- 
jected to  remain  constant  between  1971  and 
1975,  but  the  labor  supply  (output)  is  projected 
to  increase.  Stating  it  another  way,  even  though 
agricultural  employment,  at  best,  will  show  no 
growth,  the- -vocational  education  programs  in 
agriculture  are  to  increase  their  output* 

The  Plan  also  states  that  vocational  educa- 
tion is  available  in  each  county  in  the  State.  While 
it  is  true  that  vocational  agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomics, or  some  other  vocational  education 
course  is  taught  in  every  county,  certainly  not 
every  student  in  each  bounty  has  an  opportunity 
for  vocational  education.  Further*  in  three-fifths 
of  the  counties  only^'  vocational  agriculture  or 
home  economics  courses  are  offere  Finally,  of 
the  367  school  districts  in  Arkansav,  60  districts 
do  not  have  any  type  of  vocational  education 
programs  (see  Appendix  I)*  In  other  words,  vo- 
cational education  is  not  available  to  every  high 
school  student  in  the  State,  and  this  situation 
will  not  improve  materially  over  the  next  five 
years  following  the  State  Plan* 

If  vocational  education  is  to  make  its  full 
contribution  to  the  economic  well-being  and  de- 
velopment of  the  people  of  Arkansas,  opportuni- 
ties for  such  training  must  be  made  available  to 
our  youths  in  our  public  school  systems  how* 
The  Council  strongly  recommends  establishing 
area  comprehensive  high  schools  as  the  optimal 


method  for  achieving  the  best  vocational  pro* 
grams,  and  the  planned  eleven  additional  spe- 
cialized secondary  schools  by  1975  is  a moye  in 
the  wrong  direction . 

The’ Arkansas  Advisory ‘Council,  in its- -First 
Annual  Report  recommended  that  emphasis  be 
directed  to  the  secondary  schools  to  include  a 
comprehensive  program  of  vocational-technical 
education.  The  Council's  recommendations  were 
reinforced  by  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  On  Vocational  Education, 
July  15,  1969,  and  the  Report  of  the  Technical 
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Assistance  ^ * m the  Office  of  Education, 

U*  S.  I^epau , Health,  Educaf ton,  and  Wel- 

fare to  the  Sid  re  o,  Arkansas,  April  21:23,  1970 
(see  Appendix  II).  These  recommendations  were 
virtually  ignored  in  the  State  Plan  even  though 
the  Arkansas  Advisory  Council's  report  and  the 
National'  Council’s  report  were  available  to  the 
Education  Department  at  the  time  the  State 
Plan  was  prepared*  In  addition,  the  U*  S.  Office 
of  Education’s  recommendations  were  presented 
- orally  to  the  Staff  before  the.  State  Plan  was  pre- 
pared, even  though  their  written  report  was  nSt 
received  until  after  the  Plain  had  been  completed. 

b*  Post-Secondary  Schools 

* 

Too  much  reliance  is  being  placed  in  State  { 
area  vocational-technical  schools  to  make  up  for  , 
the  paucity  of  programs  in  our  secondary  schools. 

If  emphasis  were  placed  on  development  of  com- 
prehensive area  high  schools,  then  tHe  area 
vocational-technical  schools  would  be  able  to  op- 
erate as  troe  post-secondary  schools.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  however,  these  schools  do  perform  a 
vital  role  in  the  State*!  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. But,  there  is  a question  as  to  whether  they 
are  meeting  and  will  continue  to  meet  the  man- 
power needs  of  Arkansas, 

Projected  enrollment  by  the  Department  of 
Education  (Table  4,  Part  II,  page  31)  for  the 
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schools  existing  in  1971  is  5.735,  or  an  average 
of  477  students  per  school,  it  should  bo  noted, 
however,  that  although  the  number  of  schools 
and  the  total  enrollment  will  both  increase  by 
1975*  the  average  enrollment  per  school  will  dc--' 

clme  to  310  students.  (There  is  a minor  error  in 
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Table  4 as  counting  the  Southwest  Technical  In- 
stitute and  the  two  branch  schools  there  would 
be  a total  of  25  schools,  or  not  including  the 
branch  schook,  a total  of  23.)  Furthermore,  the 
total  number  that  can  be  trained  at  this  level  will 
still  be  only  about  one-third  of  the  2 1 ,000  stu- 
dents that  arc  dropping  out  of  our  public  school 
system  annually  before  completing  the  1 2th 
grade,  in  short,  the  pool  of  undereducated  and 
undertrained  people  will  continue  td  grow  under 
this  plan. 

Enrollment  and  curriculum  must  be  ex- 
panded in  the  present  area  schools  if  Arkansas  is 
to  achieve  a reasonable  economy  of  operation  and 
a training  program  that  meets  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents and  industry.  The  Education  Department 
Staff  has  repeatedly  stated  that  the  smaller  the 
post-secondary  school's  enrollment,  the  lower  the 
per  student  costs  are.  This  is  not  true  as  shown  in 
the  latest  auditor's  report  (see  Appendix  III). 
Each  of  the  area  vocational-technical  schools  has 
approximately  the*same  plant,  maintenance,  and 
administrative  costs,  and  spreading  these  overhead 
or  fixed  costs  over  more  students  reduces  the  to-  ’ 
fal  cost  per  student.  An  examination  of  Appendix 
III  shows  that  the  average  cost  per  day  student  is 
lowest  in  the  two  largest  schools  (The  Pines 
and  Petit  Jean)  and  highest  in  the  two  smallest 
schools  (Oil  Belt  and  Foothills). 

The  curriculum  in  each  of  the  schools  - 
should  be  expanded  and  emphasis -directed  to 
skill  training  for  industrial,  construction^and 
commercial  trades.  At  the  present  time,  only  two 
schools  (Pines  and  Petit  Jean)  offer  more  than 
10  different  courses. 


2.  State  Human  Resources  Development  Program 

It  was  not  feasible  for  the  Council  to  maks. 
an  evaluation  ol  the  State's  overall  development 
program  at  this  time. 

3.  Effects  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amend* 
r ments  of  1 968 

* + 

The  effects  of  the  1968  amendments  can 
only  have  an  Impact  upon  vocational  education 
with  the  passage  of  time.  Therefore,  the  Court* 
cil  limited  its  evaluation  in  this  area  to  how  ef- 
fective the  programs  in  (he  State  Plan  would  be 
in-  providing  the  teachers  required  for  carrying 
out  the  goals  stated  in  the  Plan. 

The  Plar.  lias  set  forth  specific  requiremen  ts 
to  be  met  by  teachers  and  administrators  in  most 
areas  of  vocational  education;  it  is  comprehensive 
and  leaves  no  doubts  as  to  the  qualifications  re- 
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quired.  In  practically  ail  cases  the  requirements 
are  high  enough  to  insure  that  capable  people  are 
employed  and  yet  practical  enough  to  recognize 
the  needs'- of" the  students  to  be  served.  It  also 
recognizes  the  difficulty  of  finding  academically 
trained  people^with  aptitude  and  interest  in  the 
vocational  fields.  Provisions  are  made  in  the  Plan 
for  in-service  training  of  teachers  and  administra- 
tors which  tends  to  strengthen  performance. 

However,  there  is  a great  need  in  Arkansas 
for  teacher  training  programs  in  the  various  oe* 
cupational  areas.  Persons  are  certified  as  teachers 
of  occupational  courses  simply  on  the  basis  of 
their  occupational  experience:  and  while  it  is  im- 
portant for  vocational  teachers  to  have  had  such 
experience,  it  is  also  important  that  they  have 
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some  academic  training.  The  Plan  does  not  in- 
clude such  a proposal.  Therefore*  it  is  recom- 
mended that  teacher  training  be  examined  close- 
ly and  that  an  ultimate  goal  of  certifying  teach- 
ers only  after  they  have  received  both  academic 
training  and  work  experience  be  established.  It  is 
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also  ruubmmended  that  college  credit  continue  to 
bo  given  toward  a degree  for  work  experience. 

A teacher  training  program  that  would  pre- 
pare  teachers  lor  occupational  education  that  will  . 
fit  the  above  stated  criteria  has  been  proposed  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Fayetteville , and 
(he  Council  strongly  urges  thc  State  Department 
of  Education  to  give  serious  consideration  to  this 
program  to  see  if  this,  or  a similar  program,  can 
be  implemented. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  dis- 
tributive  education,  trade  and  industrial  occupa- 
tional areas,  and  to  some  health  service  areas. 
There  is  only  one  approved  program  offered  in 
distributive  education.  This  is  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas  with  only  two  or  three  students 
graduating  annually.  A new  one  was  started  in  the 
1969-1970  school  year  at  Southern  State  College; 
however,  this  program  has  not  been  approved  by 
the  State  Board.  There  is  also  one  in-service  train- 
ing program  with  two  classes  offered  each  sum- 
mer by  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Reimbursed  programs  for  training  in  trade 
and  industrial  education  are  available  in  only  two 
colleges.  Only  50  baccau  I aureate  degrees  were 
granted  during  the  1969-1970  school  year,  which 
are  inadequate  to  fill  the  needs  for  this  service, 
especially  if  the  programs  in  the  secondary  school 
system  were  commensurate  with  the  needs. 

There  are  no  teacher  preparatory  programs 
in  health  science  at  the* undergraduate  level,  but 
one  new  program  granting  a master  of  nursing, 
education  degree  will  be  started  in  the  1970-1971 
school  yur. 

4,  Serving  Beople  and  Their  Needs 

The  State  Rian  contains  incorrect  informa- 
tion for  formulating  future  programs  in  voca- 
tional-technical education  in  Arkansas* 

The  Council  questions  the  State  Plan's  un- 
employment figures.  The  map  showing  the  high 


rates  of  general  unemployment  (Part  II,  page  14) 

contains  many  incorrect  Figures.  The  recognized 

source  for  unemployment  rates  by  county  is  the 

Employment  Security  Division  of  the  Arkansas 

Department  of  Labor,  According  to  (heir  latest 

labor  force  estimates,  only  46  of  the  75  counties, 

or  61  percent,  show  the  correct  unemployment 

rate.  If  unemployment- is  to  be  a major  factor  in 

determining  the  location  of  vocational  programs, 

correct  statistics  fhust  be  used.  Also  the  actual 
+ * 
number  of  unemployed  should  be  examined  in 

conjunction  with  unemployment  rates  so  as  to 
give  a clearer  picture  of  the  situation  (see  Appen- 
dix IV).  Additionally,  in  Arkansas,  for  every  un- 
employed person  there  are,  on  the  average,  four 
underemployed  or  persons  no1,  in  the  labor  force. 
These  persons  are  either  working  in  jobs  not  com- 
mensurate with  their  skills  and  training,  ^r  they 
are  not  in  the  labor  force  because  they  know  no 
jobs  are  available  or  because  they  have  been 
turned  away  from  jobs  due  to  lack  of  education 
or  occupational  skill. 

I 

Concerning  youth  une  .ployment  it  appears 
that  the  map  on  page  i5>  Part  II,  of  the  State 
Plan  shows  only  that  youth  * unemployment  is 
high  in  areas  where  there  is 'at  least  one  college  or 
university— vocational  programs  are  of  little  value 
in  helping  college  students  find  employment. 

The  Council  also  questions  the  map  showing 
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he  percent  of  school  dropouts  by  county.  The 
Research  and  Statistics  Section  of  the  State  De- . 
partment  of  Education  does  not  have  dropout 
data  by  districts  or  by  county  and  the  Guidance 
Service  has  only  the  number  of  dropouts  in 
schools  that,  have  counselors,  including  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  schools.  The  oniy  published 
report  on  school  dropouts  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Chnnaday  of  the  Department  of  Educar 
tion  to  1962.)  This  report,  like  the  dropout  data 
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CmwiBdaVj-  Frank  W„  Dropoots~A  Major  Educa- 
tional Concern,  Arkansac  Stott  Deportment  of  Education, 
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in  tlie  Advisory' Council’s  report  prepared  by  tne 
Council’s  consultants',  was  based  on  data  applying 
to  the  entire  State  school  system  and  is  not  and 

cannot  accurately  be  broken  down  to  school  dis- 

■ -* 

t riots.  Therefore,  the  validity  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  dropout  rates  contained  in  the  State  Plan  are 
highly  questionable.  : 

Finally,  post-secondary  area  voca'tional- 
tech.iical  schools  have  primarily  been  placed  in 
rural  arcus  of  low  or  declining  population  where 
unemployment  rates  are  high  due  to  lack  of  job 
opportunities.  The  urban  areas,  including  most 
cities  of  over  1 0.000  population,  have  been  vir- 
tually igjiored.  And,  therefore,  students  in  these 
areas  do  not  have  as  great  f.n  opportunity  of  re- 
ceiving vocational-technical  training  as  a student 
in  either  the  Ozark  mountains  or  the  Delta  farm- 
land, The  Board  has  apparently  ignored  the  fact 
that  jobs  are  mostly  in  cities  and  that  students, 
both  in  the  cities  and  from  the  rural  areas,  should 
be  trained  to  fill  these  jobs. 

Arkansas  has  traditionally  been  a rural  State 
(67  percent  of  the  population  in  1950  was  rural, 
and  57  percent  was  rural  in  1960).  However,  as 
the  historical  trends  show,  rural  population  has 
been  declining  since  before  1950,  and  we  are  be- 
coming more  urbanized.  The  Population  and 
Household  Studies  Section  of  the  Industrial  Re- 
search and  Extension  Center  (the  designated  agen- 
cy responsible  for  working  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  under  the  Federal-State  Cooperative  Pro- 
gram for  Local  Population  Estimates)  estimated 
more  than  a year  ago  that  Arkansas  iiad  become 
an  urban  State,  by  Census  definition^  and  the 
preliminary  1970  Census  is  proving  this  to  be  true 
(see  Appendix  V). 
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The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
ifie  Census  defines  urban  Population  as,  "All  Persons  liv- 
ing in  urbanized  areas  fincluditm  the  densely  settled  i'rben 
HtnS8)  and  <n  Pisces  Of  2,500  inhabitants  or  mor.  out- 
side urbanized  areas.'1 
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Bul  the  projections  of  population  in  the 
State  Plan  show  rural  population  in  1970  and 
1975  representing  the  same  percent  of  l he  total 
as  it  did  in  I960,  and  apparently  the  projected 
emphasis  in  agricultural  programs  is  based  °n  this 
incorrect  assumption. 

In  addition,  rural  population  is  Interpreted 
to  mean  primarily  farm  population.  But,  by  Cen- 
sus definition,  “The  farm  population  includes 
only  persons  living  in  rural  territory  on  places  of 

1 0 or  more  acres  from  which  sales  of  farm  prod- 
ucts amounted  to  $50  or  more,  or  on  places  of 
less  than  10  acres  from  which  sales  of  farm  prod- 
ucts-amounted  to  $250  or  more.”  This  broad 
definition  encompasses  many  persons  who  are  not 
really  farmers. 

Preliminary  Census  figures  indicate  that  Ar- 
kansas will  have  an  urban  population  of  about  51 
percent,  farm  population  will  be  approximately 

1 1 percent  and  rufal  nonfarm  population  (small 
towns,  cities  of  under  2,500  population,  and  ur- 
ban fringe  areas)  will  be  about  38  percent  (see 
Appendix  V).  While,  by  definition,  urban  includes 
only  places  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more,  there 
are  many  towns  and  communities  in  Arkansas 
with  less  than  2,500  population  thatt  definitely 
cannot  be  considered  rural  areas  irf  terms  of 
farming  operations. 

There  are  recognized,  reliable  sources  for 
most  of  the  economic  and  social  information 
that  is  used  as  the  basis  for  much  of  the  planning 
for  vocatio n ai-techni cai  programs,  but  it  appears 
that  many  of  these  sources  have  not  been  utilized. 
Also  the  inaccuracies  in  the  statistics  presented 
are  not  as  important  as  the  errors  in  interpreta- 
tion and  analysis  of  what  these  statistics  mead  or 
imply. 

'i 

5,  Employment  Opportunities  and  Edncational 
Services 

It  appears  that  *nany  important  facts  con- 
cerning population,  employment  opportunities 
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and  industrial  needs  have  not  been  utilized  in  de- 
termining tlic  sites  for  area  vocational  schools. 

The  State’s  plan  for  new  schools  in  the  areas 
designated  will  not  be  a panacea  for  the  needs  of 
vocational  education  or  for  the  economy  of  the 
areas.  Also,  in  terms  of  spending  public  funds,  the 
number  of  persons  benefited  by  such  expendi- 
tures is  more  significant  than  Insuring  that  every 
geographic  area*  regardless  of  population  density, 
has  equal  service.  The  Council  feels  that  schools 
should  be  placed  where  the  people  are  and  whSre 
employment  opportunities  and  Industry  needs 
the  greatest.  It  is  believed  that  the  concept  of  io-  1 
eating  new  area  schools"1  in  sparsely  populated 
areas  should  bfe  abandoned  in  favor  of  locating 
schools  to  sjsrvc  a greater  number  of  people. 

The  foregoing  should  not  be  construed  to 
imply  that  students  In  less  urban  areas  should  be 
forgotten.  But,  when  a person  is  trained  for  a job 
that  does  not  exist  in  the  area  where  the  training 
takes  place  and  that  person  is  not  willing  to  move, 
tile  money,  time,  and  effort  are  wasted.  If  the  re- 
sources. however,  are  used  to  train  a student 
where  jobs  exist,  fe.,  urban  areas,  the  student  can 
be  employed  immediately  upon  graduation.  Fur- 
thermore, the  present  system  is  inequitable  as  it 
discriminates  against  persons  in  the  more  popu- 
lous areas  of  the  State,  wfiSrS  "the  training  needs 
and  Job  opportunities  are  concentrated. 

An  example  of  the  plight  of  the  more  popu- 
lous areas  is  the  Little  Rock-North  LittF’  Rock 
SMSA.  While  It  is  true  that  this  area  has  the  high- 
est per  capita  income  in  the  State  and  one  of  the 
lowest  unemployment  rates,  it  also  has  the  most 
people  and  the  greatest  number  of  people  un- 
employed, There  are  more  unemployed  people  in* 
this  area  than  there  are  in  the  22  smallest  coun- 
ties combined.  This  ratio  of  large?  numbers  of  un- 
employed is  also  evident  In  the  other  urban  cen- 
ters, even  those  with  low  unemployment  rates. 

T 

Also,  there  are  greater  numbers  of  poor,  unedu- 
cated, and  unskilled  people  (the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped)  in  these  urban  centers,  even 


though  their  percentage  of  total  population  in 
their  area  may  be  lower  than  in  some  rural  areas 
(see  Appendix  IV). 

Of  the  five  largest  cities  (Little  Rock,  Fort 
Smith,  North  Little  Rock,  Pine  Bluff,  and  Hot 
Springs)  only  two  have  a vocational-technical 
school-Pine  Bluff  and  Little  Rock.  However,  the 
Little  Rock  Vocational-Technical  School  (former- 
ly the  Little  Rock  Adult  Vocational  School)  is 
not  comparable  to  the  other  vocational-technical 
schools.  It  was  begun  by  the  uttle  Rock  School 
District  and  offers  only  a few  courses,  most  of 
* which  are  M.D.T.A.  and  apprenticeship  programs 
and  adult  education  evening  courses.  This  school 
will  have  to  be  greatly  updated  and  expanded  in 
order  to  be  analogous  to  the  other  area  schools, 
and  at  this  tim$  should  not  b^  considered  to  be 
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an  area  vocational-technical  school. 

Appendix  VI  shows  the-location  of  the  10 
existing  schools  and  the  proposed  schools  and 

branches.  An  examination  reveals  that  three  addi- 

+ 

tional  schools  plus  a branch  school  are  planned 
for  the  North  Central  Planning  ax^i  Development 
District  (FDD)  although  the  population  in  this 
area  has  not  increased  as  a percent  of  the  State’s 
total  population  from  I960  to  1970.  In  other 
words,  an  area  which  contains  only  7.4  percent 
of  the  State's  population  will  have  five  of  the  24 
schools.^  In  contrast,  the  Central  Arkansas  FDD, 
which  contains  21  percent  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion (an  increase  in  its  share  since  1960),  has 
no  vocational-technical  school  and  only  one  is 

planned  for  the  District  (see  Appendix  VII). 

■> 

Additional  schools  are  proposed  in  three 
districts  which  have  shown  losses  in  population 
between  1960  and  1970,  the  most  notable  area 

b 

being  the  Southeast  in  which  three  additional 
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This  does  not  Include  fin  Southwest  Technical 
institute  *i  it  t*  « residential  school,  primarily  senring 
high  school  graduates  from  thraufihout  the  State.  But, 
the  branch  school*  are  counted  as  separate  schools. 
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schools  are  planned.  The  fastest  growing  Region 
in  the  State,  the  Northwest  PDD,  has  only  one 
school  at  the  p.esent  and  one  more  is  planned1. 
The  area  was  at  the  top  of  the  Board’s  priority 
list  for  a new  school,  but  was  removed  because 
the  prospects  of  obtaining  Federal  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  school  were  poor  (see  Appen- 
dix VIII).  In  other  words,  the  priorities  for  the 
proposed  schools  were  apparently  made  on  the 
basis  of  obtaining  maximum  Federal  constrvction 
funds  and  in  complete  disregard  as  to  where  the 
educational  needs  and  opportunities  were. 

Furthermore,  the  service  areas  of  many  of 
the  schools  will  overlap  while  other  areas  of.  the 
State  will  have  no  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunities. For  example,  in  1975  the  North  Central 
PDD  will  have  four  schools,  plus  a branch  school; 
assigning  only  a 25-mile  service  area  to  each 
school  results  in  an  extensive  overlap  between 
schools.  In  addition,  part  of  the  same  area  will  be 
served  by  the  proposed  school  in  Randolph  Coun- 
ty. As  all  schools  now  operate  buses  in  several 
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directions  up  to  a 50-mile  radius  (without  charge 
to  the  student),  many  of  the  people  in  this  Re- 
gion will  have  access  to  a school  located  not  only 
in  five  counties  in  the  Region  (Izard.  Indepen- 
dence,. Jackson,  White,  and  Stone),  but  also 
schools  located  in  Mississippi,  Poinsett,  Randolph, 
and  $t.  Francis  counties  (see  Appendix  VI).  The 
area  simply  does  not  have  the  population  to  sup- 
port five  schools;  and  as  a result,  building  these 
schools  would  be  a waste  of  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operating  funds. 

If  Arkansas  Is  ever  to  reach Hts  potential  in 
economic  development,  our  limited  public  monies 
must  be  spent  wisely  and  priorities  caiv  fully  es- 

tablished.  Obviously  the  greatest  need,  at  this 

+ 

time,  is  for  additional  funds  for  vocation  aJ-technF 
cal  education  programs. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


. * 


Members  of  the  Advisory  Council 


Rowan  J.  Altheimer 
Grady  P.  Arington 

L.  C.  Baber 
Russell  Baxter 

M.  A.  Blakely 
,Kpn  Boettcher 
H.L.  Bryles 

W.  H.  Cluck,  Jr. 
Lloyd  E.  Curtis 
Janies  A.  Dildy 
John  Fitzgerald 


G.  L.  Glover 
James  W.  Green 
Mary  W.  Hall 
Jefferson  Haney 
Ralph  Hudson 
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Harry  Ragland,  Jr. 
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PUBLIC  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  ARKANSAS.  1969*1970 


Enrollment 


School  Districts  with 
Senior  High  Schools 

Total 

Voc-Ag. 

Home 

Ec. 

Bus.  & 
Off.  Edu. 

DiStn 

Edu. 

T.  & I. 
Edu. 

Health 

Oce. 

Edu. 

Gen. 

Coop. 

Prog. 

i 

Districts  with  several  reimbursed 
programs  (44  districts*) 

41 t 108 

1,879 

6,463 

642 

1,108 

1,609 

97 

142 

Districts  with  only  Home  Economics 
and/or  Vocational  Agriculture 
(263  districts) 

48.277 

1 

9,567 

12,204 

— 

_ 

- 

Districts  with  no  vocational 
programs  (60  districts) 

4,937 

- 

- 

- 

ri 1 

- 

Total  (367  districts) 

94,322 

.11,446 

17,667 

642 

1,108 

1,609 

97 

142 

Percent  of  enrollment 

100,0 

12.1 

18.7 

0.7 

1.2 

1.6 

0. 1 

0.2 

H 

Note:  In  1969-1970  there  were  268  programs  in  vocational  agriculture;  362  programs  in  home  economies;  31  programs  in 
business;  25  programs  in  distributive  education;  62  programs  in  trade  and  industrial  education;  2 programs  in  health  occupations; 
and  6 general  cooperative  programs. 

There  is  some  double  oounting  of  students  in  vocational  education  due  to  students  in  some  school  districts  talcing  more 
than,  one  vocational  education  course  at  the  same  time. 


Source:  Arkansas  State  Department  of  Education. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON,  P.C,  201M 


MAY  2 6 1970 


Our  Re  Eerence i OAC-AVTE 


BY  COMMISSIONER'S  Of  fitt- 


er* A,  W,  Ford 


JUN  1 A.M 


Executive  Officer*  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education 

State  Department  of  Education  >ccre  _ 

State  Education  Building  Rfcrfcn  in  "" 

Little  Rock*  Arkansas  72201 

Dear  Dr*  Fords 

I am  enclosing  a report  prepared  by  our  visiting  team  which  vas  in 
Arkansas  on  April  21,  22,  And  23*,  The  State  Technical  Assistance 
Team  was  chaired  by  Dr*  Edwin  L»  Rumpf , Chief,  Development  Branch, 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education*  The  report  of  the 
team  visit  was  prepared  by  Mr*  William  A*  Dennis  as  team  secretary 
and  represents  consensus  of  the  team  members*  The  program  officers 
in  the  regional  offices  have  been  asked  to  follow  up  the  general 
comments  made  by  the  team  with  the  State  Director* 

1 

We  wish  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  Office  of  Education  for  the 
assistance  shown  us  by  you  and  your  staff  during  this  visit*  The 
many  fine  things  we  saw  going  on  in  the  vocational  education  program 
in  this  State  are  noted  in  the  report*  The  suggestions!  or  general 
concerns  are  expressed  in  the  form  cf  general  comments  on  which  follow* 
up  discussions  will  be  held*  Please  extend  our  thanks  to  the  State 
Director  and  his  staff  members  ir  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
for  making  this  visit  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 


Sincerely  your a. 


i 


Grant  Venn 

Associate  Coomissioner  for  Adult, 
Vocational,  and  Technical  Education 


Enclosure : 


Mr.  J*  Marion  Adams 
Mr*  M*  A*  Browning 


* 
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APPENDIX  II  - (ContU) 


REPORT  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TEAM 
TO  THE  STATE  OF  ARKANSAS 

April  21-23, 1970 

Three  members  of  the  Division  of  Vocational -Technical  Education,  U.  $.  Office  of 

Education,  and  two  members  of  the  Region  VH  office  met  with  the  staff  of  the  Divi- 

* 

sion  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education,  State  Department  of  Education 
in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  The  purposes  of  the  meeting  were: 

1.  To  determine  the  progress  Arkansas  Is  making  in  implementing 

fy  ■* 

the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 

2.  To  review  the  structure  and  functions  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Arkansas  State  plan  for  the  administration  of  vo- 
cational education* 

5.  To  meet  with  the  State  staff  members  and  to  discuss.witffithem  . . 

the  strengths  and  limitations  in  fulfilling  State  plan  provisions* 

4.  To  observe  new  and  exemplary  programs  and  facilities  that  have 
been  developed  largely  as  the  result  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968* 

I*!*:************* 

* 

General  Observations 

i 

While  only  a cursory  view  of  vocational  and  technical  education  could  be  undertaken 
during  a three-day  visit,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  staff  in  Arkansas  has  accom- 
plished much  toward  meeting  the  challenges  of  the  1968  Amendments.  Mr.  Adams' 

‘l 

and  his  staff  are  well  aware  of  many  needed  improvements  in  the  program  and  have, 
for  the  most  part,  already  made  efforts  In  this  direction.  Some  considerations  for 
the  further  development  of  vocational  education  in  the  State  are; 

d 
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1.  Review  the  possibility  of  expanding  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams to  further  utilize  community  facilities  for  training  oppor- 
tunities. Good  programs  utilizing  this  technique  for  educating 
our  youth  have  proven  effective  and  will  yield  the  concomitant  re- 

, suit  of  further  establishing  excellent  rapport  between  business, 

• the  community,  the  school*  and  the  student. 

2.  Study  and  implement  plans  for  strengthening  and  expanding  vo-  , 
national  education  opportunities  for  secondary  school  students. 

T xpansion  aloLj*  these  same  lines  is  needed  for  tne  adult  popula- 
tion also. 

3.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  expansion  of  career  guidance* 

; counseling  and  placement  programs  with  particular  reference 

to  secondary  schools  * and  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

4.  Recommend  a study  of  methods  to  eventually  develop  and  provide  _ 
needed  instructional  materials  which  will  be  responsive  to  the 
new  thrusts  of  Act  of  1&68  as  well  as  the  programs  currently  op- 

' crating. 

5.  Continue  to  roview  the  implementation  of  the  procedures  and  pro- 
cess of  allocating  Federal  hinds  as  outlined  in  Section  3,27  of  die 
Arkansas  State  plan  for  vocational  education*  Work  thus  far  ac  - 
complished  is  commendable,  but  perhaps  this  could  be  further 
refined  in  terms  of  your  experience* 

Visiting  Team 

Dr.  Edwin  L.  Bumptf,  Chief ^ Development  Branch,  Division  of  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Education,  U*S*0,E.  - Chairman. 

Mr*  M.  A*  Browning!  Director,  AVTE,  Region  VH,  Co-Chairman. 

Mr.  William  F*  Sands*  Program  Officer,  VTE,  Region  VH* 

Miss  Nancy  Ar  Rhett,  Program  Officer  - state  Flan  Unit,  Division  of  .Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  U* S.  O*  E.  ' 

Mr.  William  A*  Dennis,  Program  Officer,  Service  Branch,  Division  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education^  U.  S.  O.  E*'  - Team  Secretary* 
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APPENDIX  01 


VOCATION  A L*TE^HNICAL  SCHOOLS  - AVERAGE  STUDENT  COSTS 


I 


Date 
of  * 
Audit 

School 

Adjusted 

Operating 

Goat 

Day  * 
Students 
Enrolled 

Average 
Cost  Per 
Day  Student 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

Average 

Cost 

ADA 

Area  V-T  Schools 

T 

6-30-69 

Arkansas  Valley  V-T  School 

$236>9l3.46 

215 

$1*101.92 

17  R 

$1*353.79 

6-30-68 

Cotton  Boll  V-n‘  tool 

220,995*40 

237 

933.47 

126 

1*753,93 

6-30-69 

Crowley's  Ridge  V-T  School  , 

213*9QQ*73 

301 

710.63 

133 

1*608.28 

I 6-30  69  . 

Delta  V-T  School 

309, 14?. 46 

26*U 

804*41 

129 

1,621.30 

j V-30-68 
).  6-30*68 

Foothills  V-T  School' 

244,576.45 

200 

1, 222.88 

134 

1*825.  20 

Oil  Belt  V-T  School 

258,677*  10 

' 145 

1,783*98 

140 

1,847.69 

6-30-68 

Petit  Joan  V-T  School 

341*  904*  22 

703 

486.35 

2 25 

1*512,85 

6-30-68 

PLws  V-T  School 

365,808*55 

717 

510. 19 

‘234 

1,  563.  28 

6-30-68 

* Bed  Rivfr  V-T  School 

227,464.77 

373 

j 609. 83 

140 

1,624.75 

6-30-69 

Twin  Lakes  V-T  School 

236,306*  45 

2501 

' '\ 

! 945. 

j 

214 

1,104,24 

Total  Area  V-T  Schools 

$2, 555,694*  89 

1 3,4fll 

1 > $ 751*48 

1*651 

$1,547.96 

6-30-69 

Southwest  Technical 
Institute 

$392,737.55 

! 

' -.  i i 

; 151 

1 " 

1 

' $2,690.91 

151 

$2,600.91 

- i 

■v  * ■ 1 

*Day  enrolled  ^ not  average  daily  attendance*  but  total  ounkber  of  students  registered  at  the  school  during  the  year.  The  differences 

In  enrollment  ADA.  does  pot,  indicate  a high  rate  of  absenteeism*  rat  be  r it  reflects  enrollment  in  courses  of  less  that  one  year's  duration. 

r.  i ' 

, Sour  06  b:  Legislative  Audit*  Divio  ion  *nd  State  Department  of  Education* 
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APPENDIX  IV 

NUMBER  OF  UNEMPLOYED  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES 

latest  available  data 


Source:  Employment  Security  Division,  Arkansas  Department  of  Labor. 
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APPENDIX  V 


Population 

Latest  Available  Data 


State  Plan*  Table  2.  page  16.  Part  n 

/ ' 
r 

Gene  ral  population  ~ ~ 

Urban 

Percent  of  total 
Rural 

Percent  of  total 


Industrial  Research  and  Extension  Center  Faff  mates 

General  population 
Urban 

Percent  of  total 
Rural  nonfam 
Percent  of  total 
Rural  farm 

Percent  of  total 


Preliminary  1970  Census 

General  population 
Urban 

Percent  of  total 
Rural  nenfafm* 
Percent  of  total 
Rural  farm 

Percent  of  total 


*U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimate. 


Source i Population  and  Household  Studies  Sectloi 
Extension  Center,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
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2 , 027 , 000* 
867*556 
43% 

1, 158,444 
57% 


2,027, 000* 
1,034,000 
51% 

768.000 
38% 

225.000 
11% 


1,886,210 

062,210 

51% 

717.000 
38% 

207.000 
-11% 


, Industrial  Research  and 
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Appendix  VI 

LOCATION  op  state  area  vocational  technical  schools 


rV  ■ \ - 
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t \ • Southwest  Technical  Institute 

1 2^Mih  Service  Area  For 

/ ' Present  V-T  School#  * 

brfdjy  O Prop***  V-T  Schools 

} iMuur 
1 WJklEEK 

1 
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Snnwi  Slate  Department  of  Education,  Little  Rock, 


Population  of  Citiet  and 
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4 under  2,500 
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APPENDIX  VII 


1970  POPULATION,  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS.  DUMBER  ?li?J??LOVED‘ 
AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  SlATE  BY  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS 


1970  Prelv 
Census 
Peculation 

Percent 
State  To; 

Central  Arkansas  PDD 

397,079 

21.0 

Northeast  Arkansas  PDD 

365,908 

19.4 

Southeast  Arkansas  PDD 

225,005 

11.9 

Southwest  Arkansas  PDD 

^ - 

Northwest  Arkansas  PDD 

220,549 

11.7 

196,494 

10.4 

West  Central  Arkansas  PDD 

186,933 

9.9 

Western  Arkansas  PDD  ^ 

151,217 

8.0 

North  Central  Arkansas  PDD 

138,876 

7.4 

4 

M 

Number  of  Schools 

Exist  r 

Pro- 

posed 

Total 

Unemployment 
Number  Bate 

* 

0 

l 

1 

5,175 

2.6% 

I- 

3 

l 

4 

5,975 

4.7% 

1 

3 

4 

3,425 

4.3% 

2 

l 

3 

3,175 

4.0% 

1 

l 

2 

3,675 

> 4.9% 

1 

2 

3 

3,600 

5.6% 

1 

1 

2 

3,850 

5.5% 

1 

4 

5 

3,300 

7.2% 

I 't 


Rook  Adult  Vocational  School  iu  currently  being  operated  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  but  In  the 
Council's  opinion  do es  not  qualify  as  an  area  vocational -technical  school. 

Sources r Population: ! 1970  Preliminary  Ceneue  of  PopulLtiod;  Sohoola:  Artoneae  Department  of  Education;  and 
Unemployment:  Employment  Security  .Division,  Arkansas  Department  of  labor. 
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APPENDIX  VIII 


Arkansas  Gazette 
March  9,  1970 


State  Drops 
School  Plan 
it  Springdale 


The  state  Bosrd  of  Education 
voted  Sunday  to  drop  plan*  for 
an  a r 0 a vocational-technical 
school  at  Springdale  and  remowE 
the  city  from  the  top  of  the 
Board's  priority  lint  for  now 
vn-tech  schodfe.  * 

Springdale  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  priority  list  since 
July,  when  the  3oard,  which 
also  acta  as  the  state  Board  for 
Vocational  Edttca  tkm, 
designated  12  sites  for  future 
schools.  The  11  others  .were 
BatesvlUe,  crossed,  Do  Queen, 
*>oWitt,  Milv«n.  McGehee. 
Melbourne!  Mena,  Newport  Pn^ 
la  ski  County  and  Pocahontas. 

Those  to  he  .bailt  first,  in 


Gehee, 

JT  c.  Rvppert,  the  state 
'Education  Department's  admin* 
istrator  of  area  vocational* 
technical  school,  said  the  Jr©* 
streets  of  tdrtaiutaff  federal  fws 
for  the  oonstmcUctt  of  a ve-tech 
school'  at  Springdale1  were  90m. 
He  said  a vocational  education; 
pogrom  had  been  started  at( 
Fnyetjeville,  near  Springdale, 
and  the  federal  Economic  De* 
velnpment  AdmWattittan, 
which  would  provide  federal  at 
sfctaiwe  for  school  odnsttuettm, 
wits  reluctant  to  grant  money 
.for  the  Springdale  family. 
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First  Report*  Advisory  Council  to  the 
Oklahoma  State  Board  of  vocational  and 
Technical  Education* 

Oklahoma  State  Advisory  Council  foe 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Oklahoma 
City* 

NF, AVAILABLE  T»  VT-ERIC  SET, 

PUB  DATE  - 69  lip. 

DESCRIPTORS  * ‘STATE  PROG  BARS ; tVOCATlOHAL 
EDUCATION;  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION:  COUNSELING 
SERVICES:  ‘PROG  ft  Ail  EVALUATION;  ADVISOR! 
CONtllTTEES;  ANNUAL  REPORTS 

IDENTIFIERS  - OKLAHOMA;  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
A II END  1 ENTS  Op  1968 

ABSTRACT  - This  first  annual  report  by  the 
21-member  Advisory  Council  i;>  the  result  of 
an  evaluation  of  vocational- technical 
education  in  Oklahoma  as  required  by  lav*  The 
report  discusses  one  particular  aspect  of  the 
State's  vocational  program*  counseling  and 
guidance*  which  was  found  to  be  a major 
probten  area,  other  priority  areas  will  be 
analyzed  in  future  studies,  (BH) 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1968 


PUBLIC  LAW  90-576 


1969 


U-S,  department of  health, 
education  a welt  are 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  ^PRO- 
DUCED EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM 
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INATiKC  IT  POINTS  OF  VIEW  Oft  OPIN- 
IONS STATED  00  NOT  NECESSARILY 
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State  Board  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1968 
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The  Advisory  Council  to  the  Oklahoma  State  Board  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  was  created  by  the  U.  S. 

V 

Congress  through  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 

4 

1968,  It  is  composed  of  21  persons,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Oklahoma,  from  diverse  backgrounds  in  labor,  management 
and  education.  It  is  charged  by  law  to  advise  the  State  Board 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  concerning  the  operation 
of  vocational  and  technical  education  programs  in  Oklahoma,  to 
evaluate  programs  of  vocational  and  technica1  education,  and  to 
make  reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  for  transmittal  to  the  u.  S*  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
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INTRODUCTION 


One  of  the  prime  responsibilities  of  the  State  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  is  to  conduct  an  evaluation  of 
the  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education  as  it  exists  now  in 
Oklahoma . 


of  a number  of  problem  areas  in  Oklahoma  vocational  and  technical 
education,  including  but  not  limited  to  these  categories:  financing, 
curriculum  development  and  modernization,  and  program  coordination. 


A major  problem  area  of  Oklahoma  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation which  became  obvious  almost  immediately  to  the  Advisory  Council  - 
and  which  the  Council  has  singled  out  for  examination  in  its  first  report 
is  guidance  and  counseling  services  ■ * 


areas — and  subsequent  studies  will  deal  with  these  crucial  aspects  of 
Oklahoma  vocational  and  technical  education. 

During  its  Current  study,  the  Council  came  to  one  inescapable, 
overriding  conclusion.  That  conclusion  was  that  even  if  Oklahoma  had 
all.  the  money  in  the  World  to  run  its  program,  was  blessed  with  all  the 
imaginative  and  far-reaching  vocational  and  technical  curriculum  inno- 
vation and-set  the  pattern-for-America  in-program  coordination,  ITS 


PROGRAM  AS  PRESENTLY  CONCEIVED  AND  OP  TED  WOULD 
NOT  DO  THE  BEST  JOB  POSSIBLE. 


Why?  Because  Oklahomans  do  not  know  about  the  program,  are 
unaware  of  the  intellectual  and  financial  fulfillment  of  vocational  and 
technical  careers,  and  are  Engaging  in  ever  increasing  numbers  in  a 
tragic  cycle  of  sending  their  youngsters  to  college  to  fail  or  drop  .out . 

i . T - , , 


technical  education.  This  first  animal  report  with  its  accompanying 
recommendations  is  a result  of  this  initial  study. 


In  conducting  this  evaluation,  the  Advisory  Council  became  aware 


The  Council  fully  realizes  the  Importance  of  the  other  problem 


Shortly  after  its  organization  the  Council  undertook  an  informal 
study  of  guidance  and  counseling  services  as  related  to  vocational  and 
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The  Council  believes  that  many  of  the  ifroblems  that  plague 
vocational  and  technical  education  programs  in  Oklahoma  stem 
from  the  inadequacy  of  guidance  and  counseling  services. 

i 

i 

At  the  present  time,  Oklahoma  has  3d  state -approved  full-time  i 

guidance  counselors  at  the  elementary  level  and  410  state -approved  ' 

full-time  counselors  at  the  secondary  level.  This  provides  for  a j 

ratio  of  1 counselor  for  each  8,777  elementary  students  and  1 counselor  \ 

for  each  695  secondary  students. 

Many  Oklahoma  elementary  schools  have  no  counseling  services, 
and  50  per  cent  of  Oklahoma's' high  Schools  are  without  state -approved 
guidance  and  counseling  programs. 

Of  the  counselors  in  Oklahoma  schools,  the  Council  wonders 
how  many  devote  a major  portion  of  their  time  to  disciplinary  problems 
apd  little  or  no  time  to  career  d if  vocational  counseling. 

The  failure  to  provide  adequate  guidance  and  counseling  services 
bas  been,  in  a major  sense,  responsible  for  the  37  per  cent  of  Okla- 
homa's high  school  graduates  pursuing  college  courses  preparing  for 
jobs  when  only  Q per  cent  of  the  current  jobs  nationally  require  the 
baccalaureate  degree  or  higher. 

— - * 

Only  about  40  per  cent  of  those  Oklahomans  starting  college  finish 
within  five  years.  The  fact  that  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  school 
age  population  continues  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  level  is  broadly 
overlooked. 

r 

Dr.  Paul  Braden  of  Oklahoma  State  University  .and  Dr.  Maurice 
Roney,  formerly  of  O.  S.  U.  and  now  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
multi-campus  Texas  State  Technical  Institute,  have  calculated  that 
every  year  in  Oklahoma  there  are  10, 000  youngsters  with  average  or 
better  ability  who  are  not  served  at  any' level  xif  the  State's  educational 
system. 

These  youngsters  in  many  cases  are  those  who  have  failed  or  dropped 
out  of  college  or  high  school. 

These  are  the  young  people  wh6  account  for  the  high  youth  unemploy- 
ment rate  as  they  face  the  future  Without  a skill;  without  a satisfying  job; 
and,  hence,  with  little  hope . 

■v 
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Educators  and  parents  in  Oklahoma  in  the  past  have  been  too  little 
concerned  with  the  damaging  psychological  effects  on  State  youngsters 
who  become  victims  of  intellectual  snobbery  and  drop  out  or  are  pushed 
out  of  educational  situations  in  which  they  are  expected  to  succeed  but 
which  are  too  raggedly  tailored  for  their  individual  needs,  desires,  or 
abilities. 

* 

# 

These  are  the  young  people  who,  if  they  are  lucky,  become  partici- 
pants in  our  massive  Federal  and  State  programs  of  remedial  occupational 
skill  training.  These  programs  teach  skills  which  could  and  should  have 
been  acquired-  during  their  pursuit  of  either  high  school  or  post  high  school 
education. 

Guidance  and  counseling  services  have  been  made  available  on  too 
limited  a basis.  More  information  on  the  world  of  work  must  be  attrac- 
tively and  convincingly  packaged  and  conveyed  to  both  young  people  and 
adults*  The  almost  magic  attraction  of  yesterday’s  little  boys  to  the 
jobs  of  locomotive  engineer  or  fireman  might  be  studied  from  a psycho- 
logical standpoint  for  applications  to  the  kind  of  problem  of  which  we 
speak. 

■ + 

The  seeming  academic  addiction  of  Oklahoma  youngsters  and  their 
parents  must  be  cured . They,  and  the  general  public , must  be  informed 
about  the  dignity,  the  challenge,  and  the  financial  and  intellectual  rewards 
available  to  the  person  with  well-developed  vocational  and  technical  skills . 

Through  guidance  and  counseling  we  must  present  adequate  information 
upon  which  students  can  make  the  wisest  decision  about  what  occupational 
education  courses  they  will  pursue . 

Guidance  counselors,  it  seems  to  the  Council,  must  be  better  pre- 
pared for  their  positions  and  freed  from  the  peripheral  duties  which 
detract  from  their  effectiveness  in  career  counseling  roles-  They  must 
be  given  greater  exposure  to  occupational  information  and  information 
on  Oklahoma  vocational  and  technical  education  programs . 

It  is  of  major  concern  to  note  that  many  university  and  college 
counselor  training  programs  require  only  one  course  in  the  field  of 
occupational  information  and  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Arnold  R*  Weber,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Manpower, 
recently  told  a U.  S.  House  Education  Subcommittee  that  colleges  and 
universities  "must  train  counselors  who  can  provide  realistic  job  and* 
educational  counseling  to  all  students. M 


He  said  too  few  counselors  are  "aware  of  the  vocational  guidance 
needed  by  the  millions  of  youngsters  who  do  not  go  on  to  college. tf 

Too  few  counselors  and  guidance  personnel  in  public  education  are 
knowledgeable  of  career  opportunities  outside  the  traditioral  liberal 
arts  and  professional  arenas.  Too  many  are~oriented  in  academic 
futures  which  reflect  their  own  personal  academic  backgrounds . 

Of  additional  concern  to  the  Council  is  the  lack  of  required  work 
experience  in  business  and  industry  set  as  a prerequisite  to  counselor 
certification. 

Finally,  we  are  concerned  that  every  Oklahoma  youngster  does  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  educated  to  his  highest  potential  where  the 
potential  is  not  measured  by  the  color  of  the  collar. 
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RE  COMMENDATIONS 


a? 


We  recommend: 

1.  That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  insure  that  professional 
preparation  programs  for  guidance  counselors  are  modified 
to  include  more  training  and  information  regarding  voca~ 
tlonal  and  technical  education  programs  and  occupations. 

The  study  revealed  that  only  one  course  in  occupational 
information  is  required  of  counselor  trainees  and  that 
little  or  no  information  is  provided  them  about  vocational 
and  technical  training  programs  at  the  high  school  and 
post  high  school  levels. 

The  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
should  strongly  recommend  to  the  Oklahoma  State  E jents 
for  Higher  Education  that  these  modifications  be  made 
in  counselor  training  programs. 

2.  That  intensive,  well-planned  in-service  programs  be 
devised  and  required  periodically  of  all  counselors  to 
instill  in  the  counselors  greater  awareness  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  programs  and  careers. 

n ^ 

3.  That  in-service  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
training  for  teachers  be  begun  in  elementary  schools 
where  regular  guidance  and  counseling  services  are  not 
available. 

A greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  guidance  services 
at  the  elementary  School  level.  An  earlier  start  must  be 
made  on  developing  within  our  youth  a greater  awareness 
of  the  world  of  work  and  thb"great  diversity  of  occupational 
opportunity  that  will  be  available,  to  them. 

4.  An  opportunity  be* provided  for  all  junior  high  school 

age  youths  to  engage  in  career  exploration  gnd  to  be 
tested  tor  work  aptitude  for  careerslielow  the  so-called 
professional  level  ” 

Junior  high  industrial  arts,  home  economics,  civics 
courses,  etc. , might  be  re-oriented  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 
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5. 


* 


That  more  state  funds  be  provided  specifically  to  decrease 
the  counselor -student  ratio  from  the  present  1 per  8,777  at 
the  elementary  level  and  lper  695  at  the  secondary  level. 

6.  That  adult  counseling  services  be  provided  through  the  area 
vocational-technical  schools  and  through  the  larger  metro- 
politan school  systems. 

This  is  a service  which  presently  is  virtually  non-existent 
and  which  must  be  increased  sharply  if  adult  training  needs 
and  industrial  skill  vacancies  are  to  be  met  effectively. 

7.  That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  initiate  programs  to 
give  practicing  counselors  at  the  high  school  and  post  high 
school  levels  up-to-date  business  and  industrial  experience. 


Sometimes  in  the  ivy -covered  classrooms  the  counselors 
get  so  far  removed  from  the  world  of  work  that  they  need 
to  be  reminded  what  it  is  like*  Other  counselors  are  direct 
products  of  the  educational  system  and  have  never  known 
what  it  is  like  to  work  in  other  than  an  educational  institu- 
tion environment. 


8.  That  the  state  leader  ship  of  guidance  and  counseling 

professional  organizations  place  more  emphasis  orTvoca- 
tional  counseling  and  group-type  counseling  activities 
rather  than  on  the  clinical  approach  utilized  so  frequently 
in  the  pastT~  ~ 


9. 


That  greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  public  information 
activities  designed  to  increase  the  awareness  of  students, 
their  parents  and  other  adults  in  the  wide  variety  of 
challenging  and  rewar  ding  occupational  opportunities 
that  exist  in  the  world  of  .work  and ‘the  availability  of 
training  programs  designed  to  prepare  persons  to  enter 
these  fields. 


10.  That  the  State  Legislature  study  the  extent  and  disposition 
ofstate  funds  for  post  secondary  programs,  with  particular 
reference  to  80%  of  the  school  age  population  who  do  not 
continue  to  the  baccalaureate  level. 
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COMMENDATIONS 


We  commend: 

I*  Governor  Bartlett  for  his  successful  efforts  to  raise  the 
per  capita  income  of  the  State  by  bringing  his  personal 
leadership  to  bear  on  the  industrial  development  of 
Oklahoma.  Improved  guidance  and  counseling  services 
must  be  utilized  to  serve  the  new  and  expanding  industries 
with  more  and  better  prepared  skilled  workers. 

2 . The  Division  of  Guidance  and  Counseling  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  for  the  effective  leadership  it 
has  been  providing  guidance  and  counseling  activities 
in  the  State  in  spite  of  a very  small  staff  and  no  State 
appropriations. for  such  activities. 

3.  The  State  Department  of  Education" and  the  state  Department 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  for  establishing  only 
one  Division  of  Guidance  and  Counseling.  Guidance  services 
to  include  occupational  information  should  be  made  available 
to  all.  The  separation  of  vocational  guidance  from  other 
guidance  services  tends  to  widen  the  unnecessary  gap 

that  exists  between  vocational  education  and  academic 

F 

education-  r . 

4.  The  Division  of  Guidance  and  Counseling  of  the  Stat^ 
Department  of  Education  on  their  two  excellent  publications 
designed  to  help  other  school  personnel  train  guidance 
counselors  and  vocational  teachers  to  assist  with  voca- 
tional guidance  services  and  .orientation  of  students  to  the 

— " world  of  worfcr~Tfie£B"tworpublications  are  Developmental 
Guidance  K-I2,  1967,  and  Career  Exploration,  1969* 
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The  Council  believes  thorough  vocational  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing  in  Oklahoma  schools,  started  vigorously  in  the  elementary 
grades  and  continued  through  high  school,  can  install  many  more 
state  youngsters  as  happy  and  contributing  adult  members  of  a 
dynamic  Sooner  society. 

The  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  have 
created  the  framework  by  which  vocational  and  technical  education 
can  make  a real  impact  on  Oklahoma's  economic  future.  These 
programs  can  have  the  desired  effect  if  they  reach  the  people  which 
they  are  designed  to  serve.  Vocational  and  technical  education  must 
serve  people  of  all  ages,  and  improved  guidance  and  counseling 
service  is  a key  vehicle  in  achieving  this  objective.  — 


Respectfully  submitted 


Mrs.  HughR.  Hughes,  Qfflfrman 


Arch  B.  Alexander 
Guy  Anthony 
L.  G*  Ashley 
Ray  Berendsen 
Jay  C,  Casey 
Vern  Childers 
Roy  Craig 
Matt  Dalton 
Mrs.  HughR.  Hughes 
Morris  Leonhard 


Henry  Likes 
William  F.  Lott 
Edwin  Malzahn 
John  Parsons 
Jim  H.  Rice 
Cleveland  Rodgers 
M.  J.-Ruley 
Roy  P.  Stewart 
E.  W.  Strange,  Jr. 

Dr.  Maurice  P.  Walraven 
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lock  State  Advisor  Council  on  Vocational 
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occupational  education  in  the  state.  The  10 
areas  addressed  include  (1)  Vocational 
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colleges*  and  (3)  adult  occupational 
education  support.  (JS) 
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A STATEMENT  OF  POSITION  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


I.  STATE  SUPPORT  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  NEEDED 

The  New  York  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  believes  that 
vocational -occupations l education  must  be  planned  and  developed  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  common  core  of  all  education  at  all  levels  from  primary 
grades  through  higher  education.  Particularly  urgent  is  the  need  to_provide 
all  students  educational  servicesthat  will  open  new  routes  to  career 
preparation . 

The  Advisory  Council  applauds  the  State  Education  Department  for  its  program 
to  redesign  educational  curriculum  and  urges  the  Board  of  Regents  to  recommend 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  a plan  for  increased  support  of 
occupational  education. 


II.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  GROWTH  RETARDED  BY  LEGISLATION 
* 

The  impact  of  the  enactment  of  Chapter  183  of  the  Education  Laws  of  L969 
has  had  a profound  effect  on  all  education  in  the  State  and  has  dealt  an 
especially  severe  blow  to  vocational  education. 

♦specific  parts  of  the  Legislation  in  Chapter  183  of  the  Lavs  of  196?  that  work 
against  vocational  education  are; 

1.  Limiting  BOCES  aid  to  locat  districts  to  a 10%  increase  over  the 
previous  year. 

* 

T is  limitation  is  unrealistic  since  the  growth  in  occupational  education 
enrollments  has  been  an  increase  of  68%  between  ’966-67  and  1967- 68 > and 
37%  between  1967-68  and  1968-69 > and  23%  between  1968-69  Lind  1969-70. 

2.  The  limitation  cf  <itate  aid  through  BOCES  imposed  by  the  elimination 
of  the  5 mil  formula. 

3.  The  1958  decrease  in  aid  to  school  districts  has  the  direct  effect  of 
withdrawing  support  to  vocational  education.  Districts  tend  to  use 
State  funds  to  support  mandated  programs.  Under  the  cutbick*  districts 
participating  in  BOCES  will  have  to  withdraw  from  participation  thus 
reducing  the  vocational  education  enrollments.  There  will  oe  a similar 
effect  on  the  vocational  programs  in  the  urban  centers. 
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HI,  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FUNDING  CHANGE  NEEDED  . * 

i 

b 

The  Advisor^  Council  believes  that  provision  should  be  made  in  the  State 
Aid  Formula  fey  Puhllc  Schools  for  the  funding  of  occupational  education 
as  a special  program  requiring  additional  aid  above  the  General  Aid 
Formula- 

The  fact  must  be  clearJy  understood  that  vocational  and  occupational 
preparation  requires  special  equipment,  facilities,  and  materials  and 
the  cost  of  instruction  cannot  be  equated  with  the  traditional  academic 
program  costs. 

New  York  State  has  made  major  expenditures  for  federal,  state  and  local 
funds  to  construct  30  area  occupational  skill  centers  throughout  the. 

‘ State.  These  skill  centers  provide  facilities,  equipment  and  instruction 
to  disti.icLs  which  alone  could  not  afford  them*  Unless  the  Legislature 
takes  action  to  provide  continuing  operational  support  at  an  appropriate 
level  for  these  centers,  they  cannot  be  utilized  as  planned  or  according 
to  need. 


IV.  TRANSPORTATION 

The  Advisory  Council  believes  the  New  York  State  School  Transportation 
Law  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  student  transportation  aid  between 
the  home  schools  and  the  area  skill  centers  at  the  same  percentage  es 
local  district  transportation  aid. 

1 h 

Students  must  be  transported  from  their  home  schools  to  occupational 
centers  each  day.  Under  the  current  transportation  law  there  is  no 
prevision  for  aid  to  the  participating  districts  for  the  transportation 
of  students  to- and  from  the  occupational  centers. 


V.  FINANCES  REMEDIAL  WHILE  CUTTING  BACK  PREVENTATIVE  PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  appropriations  by  the  Legislature  for  support  of  remedial 
Programs  in  occupational  education,  such  as  the  State  Manpower  Training 
Program,  the  Regents  are  urged  to  seek  Legislation  that  .will  provide 
greatly  increased  support  for  occupational  education  programs,  which  are 
f preventative  in  nature. 

A nationwide  study,  reported  In  the  National  Advisory  Council  Newsletter 
of  December  1969. shows  that  every  $6.00  of  support  allocated  for  "remedial 
type11  inaivower  programs,  only  $1.00  is  allocated  for  preventative  vocational 
education-  The  Smith-Hughes  Act,  various  New  Deal  actions,  th&  National 
Defense  ^Education  Act,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  the  anti- 
poverty Legislation  of  the  last  three  years  have  increased  annual  Federal 
appropriations  tc#approximately  two- thirds  of  a billion  dollars.  Traditionally, 
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these  monies  have  baen  earmarked  for  the  support  of  training  programs 
having  only  short-term  goals.  No  provisions  were  made  for  the  continuing 
support  of  vocational- occupati ona l education  programs  under  these  acts* 
nor  has  the  State  Legislature  provided  continuing  support. 

* 

The  Legislature's  Education  Fiscal  Policy  in  New  York  State  seems  to 
follow  the  national  pattern.  The  Council  is  aware  that  the  Regents  1970 
Legislative  Proposal  for  an  expenditure  of  $3  million  to  support  continuing 
adult  vocational  education  has  been  removed  from  the  Governor's  Budget  while 
monies  for  a remedial  "State  Manpower  Training  Program,"  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Labor*  were  increased  to  $15  million  in  1969*  and  the 
Governor  has  requested  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1970*  In  the  words  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education*  "This  concentration 
of  money  and  effort  on  the  problems  of  those  already  unemployable*  .without 
at  least  as  much  money  and  effort  expended  to  prevent  people  from  experiencing 
the  psychological  and  economic  hardships  of  reaching  that  point  is  wasteful 
and  Inefficient,'1 


VI.  SPECIAL  FORMULA  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Advisory  Council  believes  that  the  Regents  should  urge  the  Legislature 
to  adopt  a special  formula  for  the  construction  of  vocational -occupational 
education  facilities  recognising  the  optimum  20  pupils  per  class  end  the 
additions!  space  needs  inherent  in  occupational  education  programs. 

The  current  bui Id ing ‘program  formula  makes  no  distinction  between  academic 
and  vocational  education  as  it  applies  to  allowances  for  building  aid.  The  , 
current  melding  of  the  vocational  education  buildipg  allowances  with  the 
allowance  for  academic  type  faci lit! es _ imposes  restrictions  upon  districts 
that  wish  to  construct  vocational  facilities.  For  example*  a 2C  student 
classroom  Limit  has  been  set  as  optimum  for  voef. tional -occupation*  1 
instruction.  Yet  the  building  formula  allowing  only  20  students  pen  class- 
room* is  applied  to  a formula  designed  to  generate  aid  based  on  27  pupils 
per  classroom  for  a 770  sq.  ft.  classroom  space.  No  provision  is  made  f’  r 
extra  space  needs*  dictated  according  to  the  needs  of  occupational  programs. 

VII.  LEGISLATIVE  CHANGES  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  TWO  YEAR  COLLEGES 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  the  Board,, of. .Regents. ^support  major 
Legislative  changes  in  the  present  community,  agricultural  technical 
college  law  including  the  financial  support  formula. 

Without  major  changes  in  the  present  Lav  including  increased  State  financial 
support  for  these  institutions*  the  vocational- technical  education  programs 
in  comprehensive  community  colleges  could  .cease  to  exi-st  - or  will  be  curtailed 
to  such  a degree  that  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs  will  be  seriously 
jeopordiaed. 
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The  Advisory  Council  supports  the  Governor  in  his  budget  proposal  foi  40% 
State  support  in  the  community  college  budgets*  The  Council  believes  this 
is  a beginning  constructive  step  in  remedying  the  Immediate  problem*  however* 
this  should  be  recognized  only  as  a first  step  and  does  not  negate  the  need 
for  meaningful  and  new  legislation  revising  the  present  community  college 
law.  * 


VIII.  ADULT  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  SUPPORT 

* 

The  Advisory  Council  believes  that  the  State  should  increase  substantially 
its  support  for  occupational  education  for  out-qf-school  youth  and  adults. 

The  Council  supports  the  request  of  the  Regents  for  inclusion  in  the  1970 
budget  of  $3*000*000  for'  support  of  continuing  occupational  education. 
Occupational  education  at  this  level  is  not  now  supported  by  State  funds. 

*i  m 

The  Council  further  agrees  with  ae  Regents  position  paper  "Continuing 
Education"  which  recommends  that  the  present  capacity  for  occupational 
education  of  enemployed  and  underemployed  aduLts  be  doubled  in  the  next 
decade. 

The  Council  believes  that  al 1^ existing  Capacity  in  the  public  high  schools 
and  two-year  colleges  and  in  the  private  and  proprietary  occupational 
schools  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent. 

HHL  | l" 

Restoration  of  the  modest  request  for  $3,000,000  for  1970  for  programs 
aimed  at  this  population  will  provide  a beginning  in  this  task.  The 
Council  believes  that  a continuing  study  is  needed  of  the  requirements 
for  occupational  education  for  the  adult  population  and  of  the  means 
for  providing  it 


IX.,  PROVISIONS  FOR  FUNDING  PRIVATE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

% 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  recommends  that  the  R<*^ents 
urge  passage  of  a Legislative  Proposal  that  would  permit  the  State  Education 
Department  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  vocational  education  funds  to 
finance  Programs  in  private  and  Proprietary  trade  schools  and  technical 
colleges  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  an^  extending  occupational 
education  programs  at  the  local  level. 

There  is  a growing  concern  in  New  York  State  that  private  education  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  State’s  total  educational  program  and  consequently  must 
be  supported  by  State  funds.  The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968* 
Part  B,  Section  122*  allow  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  provide  vdcational  - 
training  through  arrangements  witL  private  vocational  training  institutions 
where  ^:uch  private  institutions  ca..  make  a significant  contribution  to 
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attaining  the  objectives  of  the  State  Plan,  and  can  provide  substantially 
equivalent  training  at  a lesser  cost,  or  can  provide  equipment  or  services 
not  available  in  public  institutions. 

h 

Xi  ATTITUDE  AND  IMAGE 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  pointed  out  in  its 
second  an: ual  Report  (November ^15,  1969)  that  "Government  at  all  levels, 
school  administrators,  teachers,  parents  and  students, —all  are  currently 
of  the  attitude  that  vocational' education -is  designed  .for  somebody  else’s 
chi Ldren,. The  New  York  State  Advisory  Council  believes  this  is  a snobbery 
Hew  York  State  jcannot  afford  and  calls  upon  the  Regents  to  initiate  a state* 
wide  effort  to  cast  a new  image  of  vocational* occupational  education  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  education  of  all  youth* 
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Education,  Albany,  Teacher  Certification 
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IDENTIFIERS  - NEW  YORK 

ABSTRACT  - Teacher  certification  in  New  York 
does  not  always  provide  the  best  teachers. 
This  committee  report  makes  recommendations 
to  improve  teacher  training  and  evaluation. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  KJ5W  YORK  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  OH 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  1 
TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  STUDY  COMMITTEE 


August  1970 


A$  part- of  its  total  effort  to  study  the  practices*  trends*  and  issues 

of  occupational  teacher  certification  in  Hew  York  State*  the  New  York  State 

* 

, Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  established  the  Certification  Study 

Committee  on  November  21*  1969.  The  report  of  the  Study  Committee  ttss 

, * 

presented  to  the  Council  on  January  28*  1970.  The  Advisory  Council  harem. th 

reports  to  the  Board  of  Regents  on  the  results  of  the  Study  Committee's  - 

investigation. 

■ 

a ■*  ■*" 

ORGANIZATIONS  WITH  WHICH  THE  STUDY  COMMITTER  COMMUNICATED 


2.  Bong  Island  Association  of  Vocational  Education  Administrators 

3.  The  Vocational  Industrial  Coordinators  Association  of  New  York  State 

+ 

4.  The  New  York  State  Home  Economics  Taachers 
ISSUES  Aim  CONCERNS  DISCUSSED  BY  THESE  ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  Amount  and  nature  of  occupational  experience  required  for  teacher 
certification. 

•h 

2.  Length  of  college  level  teacher  training  required  for  certification. 


3.  Demonstration  of  occupational  proficiency  and  nature  of  proficiency 
examinations  required  for  teacher  certification, 

■f  i 


I.  New  York  State  Associations  of  Vocational*  Industrial  Education  Organizations 


occupational  teacher  Certification. 
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CONCLUSIONS  DftATM  BY  THE  COUNCIL  COMMITTEE 

# 

After  studying  communications*  current  and  pending  regulations*  and  bearing 
frdai  key  resource  persons  concerned  about  occupational  teacher  certification  in 
New  York  State*  the  Certification  Study  Committee  concluded: 

- l„  Certification  regulations  and  teacher  training  practices  are  not 
universally  acceptable  to  all  organisations  and  Individuals. 

a * 

Organisations  especially*  tend  to  view  certification  requirements 
from  their  own  experience  and  vested  interest. 

2.  That  degrees  or  occupational  experience  do  not  in  themselves  insure 

t 

that  the  possessor  will  be  an  effective  teacher.  However* 
occupational  education  teachers  must  be  equipped  with  a blend 

h ■»  1 

of  knowledge  and  skills  and  perform  well  and  effectively  in  classrooms 
end  laboratories.  In  addition*  other  characteristics  are  required 
that  holp  them  relate  well  to  students.  The  performance  of  the 
teacher  in  the  classroom  determines  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
educational  program.  Many  persons  knowledgeable  in  occupational 

ft 

I 

teaching  rate  performance  in  the  classroom  higher  as  a criterion 
for  certification  than  earned  degrees*  journeyman  experience*  otf 
subject  matter  knowledge. 

3.  That  in  many  Instances  capable  people  who  have  reached  a high  level 
of  competence  within  a trade  area  have  been  excluded  from  teaching 
because  of  rigid  state  regulations*  their  overly  strict  interpretation 

/ by  employing  institutions  end  stiff  acadenic 

requirements  for  admission  to  teacher  training  institutions. 
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RE  COE  frlEKD  .ATI  OHS 

+ 

■ k 

1.  That  the  Regents  Certification  Regulations  bo  redrafted*  Certification 

v 

L regulations  must  be  made  flexible  enabling  persons  administering 
■ » 

, \ 

occupational  programs  in  the  field  to  obtain  the  types  of  teachers 

+ 

they  deem  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  their  programs. 

2.  That  admissions  criteria  at  occupational  teacher  training  institutions 

ft 

ft 

* be  restudied  and  revised  allowing  as  many  paths  as  possible  for  persons 

to  prepare  for,  enter  and  advance  in  the  occupational  teaching  profession* 

* 3*  That  efforts  be  continued  and  expanded  to  improve'  techniques  for  the 

+ 

i 1 1 . 

evaluation  of  all  teachers*  particularly  during  the  period  of  probationary 

+ k 

service*  We  urge  continued  efforts  to  improve  perfo nuance  evaluation  following 

i 

p 

tenure* 


* 


t 
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Evaluation  Report  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education  in  rtarylaiid.  • 


Maryland  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  Baltimore. 


MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERlC  SET. 

PUB  DATE  - S«p70  14p. 

DESCRIPTORS  - ESTATE  PROGRAMS*  ‘VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION;  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION;  ‘PROGRAM 
EVALUATION;  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES;  ANNUAL 
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ABSTRACT  - This  report  is  an  evaluation  of 
vocational-technical  education  in  Maryland. 
Specific  areas  for  evaluation  include;  U> 
State  goals,  (2}  manpower  developnent 
programs,  (3>  effects  of  the  1968  Vocational 
Education  Act  amendments,  {4}  effectiveness 
in  serving  the  people  and  their  needs,  and 
(5)  employment  opportunities  and  related 
training.  The  report  recommends  the  use  of 
educator  workshops,  longitudinal  followup 
studies,  and  local  advisory  councils.  (BE) 
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Honorable  Terrel  H*  Bell 
Acting  Ccmdssioner  of  Education 
U*S*  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D*C*  20302 

Mr*  Hugh  Cft.1  trine,  Chairman 
National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education 
7th  and  "I"  Street 
Washington,  D*C*  20202 

Gentlemen  t 

In  accordance  with  PL  90-576,  we  submit  an  evaluation 
of  Vocational-Technical- Education  in  Maryland* 

The  evaluation  of  Vocational -Technical  Education  in 
Maryland  will  be  a continuing  function  of  this  Council  with 
its  recommendations  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  and  other  agencies* 

We  sincerely  hope  these  L reconmeniatdona  will  be  of  value 
in  making  quality  Vocational  Education  available  to  all 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Maryland* 


HBKisdb 
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The  Maryland  Advisory  Council  is  required,  by  law,  to  submit  annual 
evaluation  reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  tlie  National 
Advisory  Council-  The  Council  is  made  up  of  twenty-two  (22)  persons 

are' resenting  different  segments  and  interests  of  t'le  State's  population* 

* 

The  interests  and  concerns  of  this  type  of  representation  are  iv:  i^cted 
In  this  report. 

Tj*1s  report  is  primarily  selective  In  nature  and  is  intended  to  tie 
so.  The  Advisory  Council  is  not  a research  organisation.  Therefore,  it 
will  rely  primarily  upon  research  done  by  others  and  vill  philosophize 
in  its  reports  and  recommendations . The  Council  has  relied  heavily  upon 
the  expertise  and  opinions  of  its  members  in  formulating  the  report.  < 

The  Council  recognises  its  role  as  strictly  advisory.  Therefore,  any  , 
action,  as  a result  of  these  recommendations,  lies  within  the  responsibility  * 
of  other  agenrles.  However,  the  Advis  / Council  remains  available  as  an 
advisory  group  in  the  planning  end  implementation  of  these  rer  wjendations. 


* 
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SUMMARY  STATEMENT 


Vocational  Education  in  Maryland  is  rapidly  becoming  recognised  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  Educational  Program.  With  the  1963  Vocational  Education 
Act  end  the  1968  amendments  to  the  act  providing  the  thrust,  Vocational 
Education  has  experienced  tremendous  growth  throughout  most  of  Maryland. 

The  State  Department  has  provided  leadership,  through  a capable  and  dedicated 
staff,  to  the  local  systems  in  developing  vocational  programs. 

The  State  Plan  outlines  a comprehensive  and  ambitious  program  of 
Vocational  Education  for  the  people  of  Maryland.  The  implementation  of  the 
plan  is  a tremendous  challenge  to  the  State  and  local  systems  and  all  parties 
concerned  • One  of  the  primary  responsibilities  facing  the  State  and  local 
systems,  and  the  Advisory  Council,  is  determining  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs.  This  nan  best  be  done  u,  finding  out  what  happens  to  students  mho 
have  participated  in  the  program.  Effective  education  requires  involvement 
of  the  people  in  the  community  in  the  planning  and  evaluating  of  educational 
programs . 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Maryland  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
makes  the  following  recommendations  to  the  state  Board  of  Education: 

1.  In  Maryland,  as  In  the  entire  United  States * many  relegate  Vocational 
Education  to  an  inferior  role.  Vocational  Education  is  looked  upon 
by  many  as  a program  for  the  low  achiever*  the  leaser  advantaged 
educationally*  economically*  and  socially.  This  image  exists  In  the 
minds  of  many  educators*  students*  and  the  general  public.  The 
Advisory  Council  believes  the  problem  begins  with  the  educators  and 
further  believes  the  solution  to  the  problem  Should  begin  with  this 
group. 

h 

The  Council  suggests  that  a program  be  designed  to  correct  this  image 
by  providing  workshops  for  school  administrators*  counselors*  and 
teachers.  These  workshops  should  Include  sessions  on  employment  oppor- 

t 

tunities*  educational  requirements*  pay*  and  other  economic  benefits  of 
the  various  vocations  other  than  the  so-called  professions . Emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  the  tie-in  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  student 1 s 
total  educational  goals.  * iese  programs  should  be  structured  to  promote 

a change  of  attitude  toward  Vocational  Education.  They  should  involve 

dialogue  between  educators  and  representatives  of  business*  industry* 
labor*  government*  and  other  lay  groups. 

The  Advisory  Council  recooiuiends  that  longitudinal  studies  be  implemented 
with  students  from  the  school  systems.  These  studies  should  involve  a 
random  sample  of  all  students  Including  those  who  left  the  public  school 
system  prior  to  completing  fcjgh  school.  Such  studies  Should  begin  in 
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-I  i*i. 

nlddle  school,  or  :arly  high  school  and  follow  the  students  for  a number 
of  years  into  adult  life.  The  study  should  concentrate  on  how  the  person 
is  perfoiudng  « the  job  and  the  effects  Ms  education  had  on  hie  joo 

performance. 

3.  The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  local  Advisory  Councils  he  used  in 
developing  local  plans  and  in  evaluating  local  programs.  The  State 
nh-pa  provide  guidelines  as  to  make-up  and  uee  of  local  Vocational 
Advisory  Councils,  and  should  inwire  that  funds  are  provided  for  local 

council  activities. 
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EVAItJATIOH  AREAS 

■ 

I.  state  goals  and  priorities: 

On  the  State  level  many  activities  were  started  and  some  accomplished, 
which  should  eventually  lead  to  the  ac c ompli shment  of  some  of  the  State's 
goals  and  prioritise*  Some  examples  are: 

A.  An  expanded  state  staff  to  work  in  the  areas  of  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged,  poet^secondary,  consumer  education,  vocational 
guidance,  and  program  administration. 

B.  Workshops  for  local  teachers  and  administrators  conducted  by  the 
State  Department  in  the  areas  of  priority. 

However,  an  objective  evaluation  of  the  state  goals  and  priorities 
Is  severely  hindered  by  the  lack  of  valid  data,  and  the  late  and 
inadequate  funding  by  Congress.  Although  the  State  Plan  outlined 
the  responsibility  for  the  evaluation  of  Vocational  Education  in 
Maryland  and  designated  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  as  the 
primary  coordinating  agency,  it  has  not  provided  this  evaluation 
or  data  Which  can  be  used  in  making  such  an  evaluation.  As  evidenced 
by  the  1^71  State  Flan,  the  goals,  as  outlined  in  the  1970  State 

Plan,  were  imreaUstl'c~~beCauS6  of  invalid  “datu. — The-6oundl  feela 

the  lack  of  evaluative  data  Is  perhaps  the  most  critical  problem 
facing  Vocati  anal  JTechni  cal  Education  In  Maryland. 

Recommendations t 

’ All  agencies  should  impress  upon  Congress  the  necessity  for  early 
funding  of  Vocational  Programs  to  allow  adequate  time  for  pre- 
planning. 
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2.  A system  of  collecting  data  should  be  implemented  with  the  Research 

Coordinating  Unit  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education^  the  State  Advisory  Council,  and  the  State  Steering 
Committee  on  Evaluation  of  Vocational  Education.  \ 

3.  The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  should  be  expanded  and  restructured 
to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Vocational  Education  at 
the  secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult  level. 

h.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Education  prepare  a semi* 
annual  report  relative  to  the  achievement  of  its  stated  goals  and 
objectives. 

<>.  The  goals  established  in  the  State  Plan  should  be  more  specific 

and  direct  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  For  example,  the  plan  should 
recognize  the  high  dropout  rate  in  Baltimore  City  and  develop  goals 
to  help  alleviate  this  problem.  The  Eastern  Shore  has  several 
counties  in  which  the  people  have  no  opportunity  for  post-secondary 
education.  Goals  should  be  developed  which  will  confront  this  problem. 

6.  The  development  of  the  State  Plan  should  he  a joint  effort  with  the 

Stvte  Advisory  Council  and  the  Advisory  Council  and  State  Department 

% 

of  Education  should  Initiate  planning  which  will  assure  this  Joint 
effort. 

II.  Human  Resources  Development  Program  of  the  State  * 

T^e  State  of  Maryland,  as  most  other  states,  has  a magnitude  of 

Vocational -Technical  Education,  Manpower,  and  Job  Training  programs 

conducted  by  numberous  agencies.  One  of  the  few  examples  of  cooperation 
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is  in  the  institutional  phase  of  the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act. 

In  this  program.  Congress  spelled  out  the  cooperative  sr ran geroeot  between 
the  State  Departments  of  Education  and  the  Employment  Security  Commissions. 
The  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning  System  has  been  of  minimum  effect 
because  of  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  agencies  to  enter  into  a 

cooperative  venture. 

Recommendations  t 

1.  The  State  Advisory  Counoil  recommends  one  agency  be  responsible  for 
nTI  Manpower  and  Educational  Programs.  This  agency  should  of 
cabinet  level  and  have  the  authority  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  and  not  to  the  preservation  of  institutions. 


ttt.  Effects  of  1966  Amendments  to  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act: 

The  visible  effects  the  1968  amendments  had  upon  Vocational  Education 
in  Maryland  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1970  are  limited.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  expect  dramatic  changes  to  be  made  under  the  1968  legislation  since 
Congress  is  still  funding  the  legislation  in  an  amount  less  than  that 
authorised  in  the  1968  amendments  and  the  annual  appropriations  were  not 

determined  by  Congress  iOr  fiscal  year  1970  until  March  19?^ 

The  State  has  staffed  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  to  coincide 
with  the  emphasis  given  to  special  areas  in  the  1968  amendments.  There 
are  now  specialists  in  the  areas  of  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  post- 
secondary,  evaluation,  state  plan  adrainiatration,  vocational  guidance, 
progran  analysis,  consumer  education,  and  industrial  training,  in  addition 
to  the  cue  tom  ary  service  areas. 
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EVALUATION  AREAS 


The  State  Department  has  conducted  workshops  for  teachers,  counselors, 
and  administrators  in  the  areas  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  voca- 
tional guidance,  part-time  cooperative  training,  as  well  $s  the  regular 

service  areas. 

The  results  of  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Statr  Department 
will  not  be  in  evidence  on  the  local  level  until  the  1970*71  school  year. 

The  ability  to  get  local  systems  to  move  into  new  areas  of  concern  is 
difficult  and  sometimes  frustrating,  and  the  State  Department  is  essenti ally 

in  mi  advisory  position. 


IV. 


I 


Effectiveness  with  which  the  people  and  their  needs  are  being  served: 
With  few  exceptions,  each  school  district  in  the  State  has  at  least 


one  Vocational-Technical  Center*  either  as  a separate  facility  or  as  a 


part  of  a local  high  school.  The  post-secondary  needs  of  the  State  are 
attempting  to  be  met  through  the  community  colleges.  However,  some  sections 
cf  the  State,  and  particularly  the  Eastern  Shore,  do  not  have  readily 
accessible  conammity  colleges.  This,  coupled  with  an  out  of  county  tuition 


makes  it  doubtful  if  the  post -secondary  need  is  being  met  in  all 
sections  of  the  State.  The  programs  offered  by  the  eanmunity  colleges 


usually  require  high  school  graduation  for  admission  and  are  of  a 
technical  nature.  Although  there  are  many  progrmns  designed  for  adults 
and  administered  by  a multitude  of  uncoordinated  agencies,  they  are  usually 
limited  to  t L disadvantaged  and  unemployed.  There  is  little  opportunity 

J 

for  the  adult  to  attend  a state  school  in  preparation  for  employment  below 

/ 

r 


college  level 
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EVALUATION  AREAS 

There  are  limited  data  available  to  determine  why  acme  vocational 
programs  are  popular  with  students  and  others  are  not.  in  some  schools 
the  vocational  programs  attracted  more  students  than  they  could  accomodate  * 
In  other  schools  there  was  not  enough  student  demand  to  fill  vocational 
classes. 

Recommendations : 

1.  The  local  educational  programs  should  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  students  whom  they  serve.  Systems  that  do  not  have  compre- 
hensive programs  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  such. 

2 . Where  post -second  ary  Vocational  and  Technical  Educational  oppor- 
tunities are  not  now  available,  community  colleges  and  other 
educational  institutions  should  be  encouraged. 

3.  An  extensive  evaluation  of  vocational  programs  should  be  undertaken 
to  determine  why  some  programs  are  popular  with  students  and  others 
are  not. 

V.  Employment  opportunities  within  the  State  and  training  provided  to  meet 
these  opportunities i 

Figures  released  by  the  Maryland  F ‘"oyment  Security  Commission 

suggests  that  more  than  60 % of  employe  in  the  years  to  come  will  be  in 

/ h 

the  service  areas.  An  examination  of  the  vocational  offerings  of  the 
public  schools  and  community  colleges  does  not  indicate  curricula,  designed 
to  follow  this  trend.  Most  vocational  offerings  fellow  the  traditional 
programs  offered  throughout  the  country  and  indications  are  that  not 
enough -effort,  is  being  made  to  key  the  curricula  to  local  and  state  needs. 
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EVALUATION  AREAS 

The  Advisory  Council  feels  the  job  cluster  concept  of  Vocational 
Education  has  merit,  particularly  on  the  secondary  level.  This  Concept, 
coupled  with  cooperative  work  experience,  could  become  a workable 
combination  and  one  answer  to  the  problems  of  high  cost  of  equipping 
vocational  laboratories  and  preparing  students  for  obsolescence* 
Recommend  ati  ons : 

1.  A continuous  study  should  be  made  to  determine  what  type  of  jobs 
will  be  available  in  the  local  and  surrounding  coimunities  that  are 
potential  employment  areas  for  graduates  of  vocational  progress. 
Surveys  of  this  type  should  be  the  basis  for  developing  vocational 
programs . 

2.  A continual  effort  should  be  directed  to  developing  the  job  cluster 

concept  on  the  secondary  level.  Care  should  be  taken  to  assure 

that  quality  is  built  into  the  program  and  that  occupational  areas 

within  the  cluster  are  clearly  defined.  Jobs  should  be  clustered 

* 

only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  related  and  have  a carry  over  of 
theory  from  one  jbb  to  the  other. 

-J  * — tocalrsysteras  -should  bo  encouraged  to  develop  cooperative  work 

experience  programs.  Care  should  be  taken  to  build  meaningful  work 
experiences  with  adequate  coordination  by  the  school  system.  A 
distinction  should  be  made  between  the  cooperative  work  experience 
program,  which  has  job  training  as  its  basis,  from  the  work-study 
program,  which  has  financial  need  as  its  primary  purpose. 
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PREFACE 


'ibis  study  examines  the  office  employment  expectations  of  1,074 
business  education  students  to  see  if  there  were  significant  differences 
due  to  race,  achievement,  course  concentration,  or  economic  status. 

The  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  of  this  report 
constitute  an  important  contribution  to  the  development  of  better 
standards  for  programs  in  business  education. 

Modification  of  existing  programs  may  very  well  result  from  the 
specific  insights  developed.  Administrators,  (*  hers,  teacher  educators, 
and  guidance  personnel  should  carefully  examine  the  ^Recommendations15 
section  for  detailed  suggestions  for  program  development  and  lmplementatlo 

This  study  was  undertaken  with  the  aid  of  a grant  from  the  Bureau 
of  Occupational  Research  Development,  Division  of  Vo cat tonal -Technical 
Education,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
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Morton  Margules,  Ph.  D. 
Associate  State  Director  of 
Vocational-Technical  Education 


A STUDY  OF  THE  OFFICE  EMPLOYMENT  EXPECTATIONS  OF  WHITE 


AMD  HOHHHITE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 
Edward  Bernard  Brower  Dissertation  (Ed  #D . ) 

Temple  University,  1970 

INTRODUCTION 

# 

Secondary  school  business  education  programs  must  be  responsive  to  uhe 

needs  of  both  office  employers  end  business  education  students#  Office 

employers  seek  office  employees  who  possess,  various  skills,  office  employment 

- information,  and  various  personal  traits#  Correspondingly,  business  education 

students  desire  those  abilities  sought  by  office  employers. 

Research  has  been  completed  relative  to  the  specific  office  skills  desired 

by  office  employers  and  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  office  employment 

information  and  personal  trait  deficiencies  cf  office  employees.  However, 

little  formal  research  has  been  designed  to  determine  (l)  the  office  employment 

* 

information  possessed  by  business  education  students,  and  (2)  if  students 

feel  as  strongly  as  do  businessmen  concerning  the  vocational  importance  of 

various  personal  traits#  Moreover,  ±nany  studies  completed  to  date,  using 

business  education  students  as  sources  of  data,  t,  at  these  students  as  a 

homogeneous  population,  without  determining  if  stamen  r->  of  different  races, 

socio-economic  strata,  business  education  concsntrations,  or  achievement 

\ 

levels  view  their  futures  in  office  employment  differently. 
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STATEMENT  OP  THE  PROBLEM 

The  Problem*  The  present  study  was  designed  to  determine  (l)  the  office 
employment  expectations  of  white  and  nonwhite  business  education  students  and 
(2)  the  effect  of  various  factors  on  office  employment  expectations. 

Hypothesis.  The  present  study  was  designed  to  test  the  following  hypothesis: 
There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  office  employment  expectations 
of  business  education  students  when  conpared  on  the  basis  of  race,  achievement, 
business  education  concentration,  and  socio-economic  status. 

Definitions  * (1)  Office  employment  expectations  refers  to  the  viewpoints 

of  business  education  students  concerning  their  futures  in  office  employment. 

( 2 ) Office  employment  information  refers  to  statements  of  fac t and  opinion 
collected  from  office  supervisory  personnel. 

Delimitations,  (l)  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  assess  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  office  employment  information  that  had  been  provided  students 
participating  in  the  present  study.  (2)  The  student  population  consisted  of 
senior,  female,  business  education  students*  (3)  The  student  population  was 
equated  on  the  basis  of  sex,  grade  level,  achievement,  race,  socio-economic 
siatus,  and  business  education  concentration.  W Only  business  firms  employing 
or  appearing  to  employ  1$  or  more  office  employees  were  included  as  possible 
sources  of  data* 

Purposes . (l)  Tb  determine  the  accuracy  of  criticisms  presently  directed 

at  business  education  students,  relative  to  office  employment  information  and 

personal  traits*  (2)  Tb  provide  both  guidance  personnel  and  business  educators 

■*> 

with  bases  for  modifying  or  changing  existing  educational  programs.  (3)  Tb 

& 

determine  the  If  ice  employment  expectations  of  business  education  students  and 
those  factors  that  have  a significant  effect  on  these  expectations*  *' 
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RELATED  RESEARCH 

Research  was  re viewed  that  related  both  proximately  and  directly  to  the 
present  study.  The  purpose  of  reviewing  studies  that  have  a proximate 
relationship  rests  in  the  conviction  that  office  employment  expectations  do 
not  arise  in  a vacuum  but  are  perhaps  conceptually  tied  to  the  more  basic 
concepts  of  vocational  preference  and  level  of  aspiration.  However,  it 
should  be  understood  that  level  of  aspiration  did  not  constitute  the  subject 
matter  of  the  present  study* 

Within  the  above  context,  the  following  summary  of  related  research  is 

presented:  (1)  Level  of  aspiration  ia  related  to  social  class,  b£t  not  to 

race.1  (2)  Vocational  preference  level  is  related  to  parent  occupation, 

intelligence,  achievement,  and  self-concept.  (3)  Lower  socio-economic 

status  Negro  high  school  students  perceived  themselves  as  possessing  little 

knowledge  about  their  vocational  choices.^  (U)  The  office  work  perceptions 

of  urban  students  can  be  ascertained  by  the  administration  of  a perception 

scale. ^ (5)  The  office  work  perceptions  of  advantaged  and  disadvantaged  rural 

high  school  girls  were  substantially  different  from  a panel  of  judges,^ 

(6)  Few  significant  differences  in  office  work  perceptions  were  detected  between 

advantaged  and  disadvantaged  students.^  (7)  Beginning  office  employees 

7 

appeared  to  lack  information  concerning  job  advancement.  (8)  Beginning  office 

employees  were  able  to  identify  various  personal  traits  as  being  necessary  for 

8 

off 3 e employment  success.  (9)  High  achievers  judged  1*  ture  academic 

9 

performance  more  accurately  than  did  low  achievers.  (10)  High  socio-economic 
status  students  were  generally  more  inaccurate  in  setting  future  academic 
performance  goals  than  were  low  socio-economic  status  student.1  Low  socio- 
economic status  acts  as  a depressant  on  achievement.11 
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METHODS  OF  PROCEDURE 

Hie  present  study  involved  comparisons  of  the  office  employment  expectations 
of  white  and  nonwhite  business  education  students  with  office  employment 
information  collected  from  office  supervisory  personnel. 

For  investigation  purposes,  two  primary  sources  of  data  were  used: 

(l)  1*071|  business  education  students  attending  public  secondary  schools  in 
central  Hew  Jersey,  and  (2)  215  office  supervisory  personnel  employed  by 
business  firms  in  central  Hew  Jersey,  *016  student  population  was  selected  to 
be  representative  of  the  study  area,  lhe  office  supervisory  personnel  were 
selected  on  the  size  of  the  office  staff.  Only  business  firms  employing  or 
appearing  to  enploy  35  or  more  office  employees  were  included  as  possible 
sources  of  data- 

Two  specially  designed  questionnaires  were  administered.  The  first  was 

i. 

administered  to  business  education  students  to  determine  their  office  employment 
expectations'.  Hie  second  was  administered  to  office  supervisory  personnel  to 
determine  office  enployment  information  and  to  serve  as  a standard  against 
which  the  students1  responses  vTere  evaluated. 

In  addition  to  the  office  employment  expec  itions*  certain  background 
data  were  collected  for  each  student,  namely*  grade  level*  sex,  race*  socio- 
economic status*  achievement,  and  business  education  concentration.  Back- 
ground data  were  also  collected  for  the  office  supervisory  personnel,  Hiese 
data  were  used  to  determine  the  office  experience  of  these  people  and,  thus* 
the  validity  ox  their  resporsos. 

After  collecting  data*  a series  of  statistical  analyses  were  completed  to 
test  the  soundness  of  the  stated  hypothesis.  Use  was  made  of  chi  square  to 
determine  the  independence  of  variables  and  analysis  of  variance  to  determine 
the  existence  of  significant  differences  among  the  student  sub-groups.  Finally, 
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range  tests  were  used,  when  necessary,  to  determine  the  significance  of  identified 
differences  when  making  student  sub-group  comparisons  • 

Development  of  data  collection  instruments.  The  first  procedural  step  to 
develop  the  questionnaires  administered  to  the  business  education  students  and 
the  office  supervisory  personnel  was  the  compilation  of  a preliminary  listing 
of  office  employment  information  and  personal  traits  considered  by  office 

personnel  and  business  educators  to  be  desirable  for  office  enployment  success. 

* 

The  listing  was  then  used  to  draft  a trial  form  of  two  parallel  questionnaires. 

The  second  procedural  step  included  a series  of  trial  administrations  of 
the  preliminary  questionnaires  to  business  education  students  and  office 
supervisory  personnel. 

The  reliability  -and  validity  of  both  questionnaires  was  then  determined. 
Reliability  Was  determined  by  use  of  the  test-r3test  technique,*  validity  was 
determined  by  use  of  the  content  validity  technique . In  final  form,  each 
questionnaire  contained  three  sections  related  to  factual  office  employment 
information;  securing  office  employment  and  advancing  on  the  job;  and 
personal  traits. 

Administration  of  the  data  collection  instruments.  The  student 
questionnaires  were  personally  administered  to  1,07k  business  education 
students  by  either  the  researcher  or  his  wife. 

The  questionnaires  completed  by  office  supervisory  personnel  were 
administered  via  three  separate  mailings.  hundred  fifteen  (S>6  percent) 
of  38U  supervisory  personnel  returned  questionnaires. 

Processing  data.  The  processing  of  data  was  completed  in  two  steps: 

(l)  The  data  collected  from  the  office  supervisory  personnel  were  tabulated 
and  converted  into  percentage  responses.  (2)  the  students*  questionnaires 
were  scored,  using  tile  responses  of  the  office  supervisory  personnel  as  a 
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standard  of  correctness.  In  essence,  the  responses  of  the  office  supervisory 
personnel  became  a vocational  standard. 

Mechanically,  the  processing  of  student  data  involved  hand  scoring  each 
questionnaire,  transferring  each  student's  responses  to  flmark  sense"  farms, 
and  converting  the  "mark  sense11  forms  into  punched  cards. 

Statistical  analysis  of  data*  -Hie  data  collected  from  business  education 
students,  the  following  statistical  procedures  were  applied;*  (l)  chi  square 
was  used  to  determine  the  Independence  of  variables,  and  (2)  analysis  of 
variance  was  used  to  de termine  the  effect  of  race,  achievement,  socio-economic 
status,  and  business  education  concentration  on  the  office  employment  expecta- 
tions of  business  education  students. 

FINDINGS,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  Findings 

(1)  The  main  effect  of  race,  business  education  concentration,  and 
achievement  is  significant  beyond  the  .01  level  of  confidence  on  the  office 
employment  expectations  of  business  education  students. 

(2)  The  main  effect  of  socio-economic  stauus  is  significant  beyond  the 
.0?  level  of  confidence  on  expectations  related  to  securing  office  employment 
and  advancing  on  the  Job  and  expectations  related  to  personal  traits.  On 
expectations-  related  to  factual  office  employment  information,  the  main  effect 
of  socio-economic  status  is  insignificant. 

(3)  Ihe  interaction  between  race  and  adiievement  is  significant  at  the 
.0?  level  of  confidence  on  expectations  related  to  securing  office  employment 
and  advancing  on  the  job.  The  interaction  between  race  "nd  achievement  is 
insignificant  on  expectations  related  to  factual  office  enployment  information 
and  personal  traits. 
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(b)  The  interaction  between  business  education  concentration  and  socio- 
economic status  is  insignificant  for  all  expectations* 

(5)  The  interaction  between  socio-economic  status  and  achievement  is 
significant  beyond  the  *05  level  of  confidance  on  expectations  related  to 
personal  traits.  The  interaction  between  socio-economic  status  and  achievement 
is  insignificant  on  expectations  related  to  factual  office  employment  information 
and  securing  office  employment  and  advancing  on  the  job*  (See  Table  I,  page  12 
for  a summary  of  Items  1-5  * ) 

(6)  The  expectations  of  all  white  students  are  closer  to  the  responses  of 
office  supervisory  personnel  than  are  the  expectations  of  all  nonwhite  students. 

(?)  The  expectations  of  aU  high  achieving  students  are  closer  to  the 
responses  of  office  supervisory  personnel  than  are  the  expectations  of  all  low 
achieving  students. 

(8)  The  expectations  of  all  secretarial  students  are  closer  to  the  responses 
of  office  supervisory  personnel  than  are  the  expectations  of  either  the 
bookkeeping  or  clerical  students.  The  expectations  of  all  bookkeeping  students 
are  closer  to  the  responses  of  office  supervisory  personnel  than  are  the 
expectations  of  all  clerical  students. 

(9)  The  ejq>ectationa  of  all  high  socio-economic  status  students  are 
closer  to  the  expectations  of  office  supervisory  personnel  than  are  the 
expectations  of  all  low  socio-economic  status  students*'  ( See  Tables  II,  HI, 
and  IV,  pages  13,  li*,  and  15  for  a svumary  of  Items  6-9*) 

II  * Conclusions 

(l)  Generally,  the  hypothesis  advanced  in  the  present  study  is  rejected. 
There  are  numerous  significant  differences  between  the  office  employment 
expectations  of  business  education  students  when  compared  on  the  basis  of  race, 
achievement,  business  education  concentration,  and  socio-economic  status. 
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(2)  None  of  the  student  sub-*groups  (white  or  nonwhit^/  bookkeeping,  clerical, 

i rj  ^ 

or  secretarial;  high  or  low  achievers;  or  high  or  low  socio-economic  status) 

t r i 

appears  to  have  office  employment  expectations  that  approach  ‘the  responses 

k 

collected  from  the  office  supervisory  personnel.  Kean  scores  obtained  by 
analyzing  the  students  * responses  were  consistently  under  or  near  fifty  percent 

S, 

of  the  obtainable  scores. 

(3)  For  each  of  the  analyses,  the  absolute  differences  between  the  student 
sub-groups  are  relatively  small. 

(1*)  There  was  little  consensus  among  the  office  supervisory  personnel  on 

* 

many  of  the  questions  posed  to  them.  Many  of  the  criticisms  presently  directed 
at  beginning  office  ei^loyees  may  be  accurate  in  the  individual  case,  but 
should  not  he  generalised  to  represent  the  criticisms  of  all  office  employers. 

(!>)  The  office  employment  expectations  of  business  education  students 
can  be  determined.  When  analyzed  sys  tana  tic  ally,  it  appears  that  these 
expectations  can  be  the  basis  for  changing  existing  business  education 
programs, 

ITT . Re  cOijmendati  one 

Vocational  competence  for  the  offioe  employee  includes  not  only  the 
development  of  specialized  skills  but  also  the  development  of  accurate 
expectations  concerning  office  work.  Tb  the  degree  that  the  expectations  of 
students  do  not  agree  with  information  collected  from  office  supervisory  personnel, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  students'  expectations  are  inaccurate.  Correspondingly, 
students  with  inaccurate  expectations  are  not  vocationally  competent.  The 
responsibility  for  providing  prospective  office  employees  with  these  skills  and 
expectations  rests  with  various  change  Agents,  l.e.,  classroom  teachers,  teacher 
preparation  programs,  and  guidance  personnel, 
o 
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Classroom  teachers.  Classroom  teache  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  business  education  students  and,  consequently,  are  in  an  ideal 
position  to  Improve  office  employment  expectations.  Specifically,  classroom 
teachers  should  consider  the ’following  recommendations: 

(1)  Accurate  office  employment  information  should  be  included  as  the 
subject  matter  of  various  business  courses,  e.g.,  office  practice.  Many 

cf  the  inaccurate  expectations  of  business  students  are  undoubtedly  attributable 

I 

to  ignorance  or  misinformation.  If  the  findings  of  the  present  study  caimot  J 

be  used  as  standards  of  accurate  expectations  in  particular,  situations,  then 
classroom  teachers  should  consider  action  research  efforts  designed  to  deter- 

j/ 

mine  local  office  employ, oent  practices* 

(2)  Classroom  instruction  must  take  into  account  the  factors  that  have 

a significant  effect  on  office  employment  expectations.  Students  of  different 
races,  achievement  levels,  business  education  concentrations,  and  socio- 
economic status  levels  have  different  expectations.  Consequently,  the  depth 
to  which  a teacher  probes  when  teaching,  the  illustrations  used,  the  assign- 
ments made,  ajad  general  attitude  must  be  dictated  by  the  etude.  ts  being  served. 

(3)  Greater  use  should  be  made  of  office  supervisory  personnel  as 
resource  people.  Perhaps  the  comments  of  employers  or  employment  supervisors 
are  more  meaningful  or  more  authoritative  than  similar  comments  by  classroom 
teachers. 

(U)  Former  students,  presently  employed  in  office  work  or  involved  in 

* 

cooperative  of  flee,  work  experience  programs,  shoij&^pe  used  as  resource  people. 

Die  peer  group  influence  might  serve  to  bridge  a possible  credibility  gap  ■ 
existing  between  students  and  teachers. 

V 

(*>)  Classroom  teachers  should  consider  engaging  in  various  activities 
designed  to  acquaint  them  with  current  office  practices.  Diese  activities 
might  include  office  visitations  or  papt- time  .office  work  experience. 
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(6)  Many  of  the  expectations  of  business  students  appear  to  be  related 

to  basic  attitudes.  Consequently*  lessons  should  be  planned  that  are  designed 

to  shape  various  viewpoints  that  may  represent  deterrents  to  office  employment 
■ 

4 -i 

success.  Expectations  that  relate  to  personal  traits  could  be  the  subject  matter 
of  specially  designed  shaping  lessons.  For  instance*  these  lessons  could  use 

role  playing  as  a means  of  eliciting  peer  group  Influences  or'  employ  authority 

/ 

figures*  such  as  office  personnel*  as  a means  of  impressing  students  with  the 

/ 

necessity  of  changing  various  viewpoints . 

(7)  The  recommendations  stated  above  represent  suggestions  to  improve 
expectations.  However*  it  may  be  that  the  expectations  of  nonwhite  students 
are  realistic  mirrors  of  the  office  work  experiences  of  norwhite  people. 
Consequently*  it  may  be  that  any  change  in  the  office  e-Tnplcymepfc  expectations 
of  nonwhite  students  must  be  preceded  by  changes  in  office  employment  practices. 
For  example*  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  nonwhite  students  can  generate  accurate 

' salary  expectations-  for  secretarial  positions  when  nonwhite  students  are  more 
frequently  completing  clerical  concentrations  than  are  white  students.  - 
Furthermore*  if  the  expectations  of  noewhite  qtudents  are  simply  representations 
of  the  office  work  experiences  of  nonwhite  people*  then  classroom  teachers 
should  consider  teaching  nonwhite  students  how  toxope  with  the  existing 
employment  situation. 

Teacher  preparation  urograms.  Teacher  preparation  programs  are  in  the 
position  Whereby  they  may  cooplement  the  efforts  of  classroom  teachers. 

(1)  Teacher  education  programs  should  inclnde  learning  experiences  designed 
to  acquaint  prospective  business  teachers  with  the  peculiar  problems  of  students 
who  find  it  most  difficult  to  develop  accurate  office  employment  expectations. 

4r 

Specifically*  these  learning  experiences  should  include  an  in-depth  exposure 

I 

to  teaching  in  schools  that  have  large  concentrations  of  nonwhite  students. 
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'Diese  experiences  should  -also  provide.  in-depth  exposure  to  the  educational  needs 
and  problems  of  low  achieving  students*  Perhaps  by  reaching  prospective 
business  teachers,  the  need  to  develop  accurate  office  employment  expectations 
Kill  become  fizroly  established  and  an  integral  part  of  various  business  education 

I 

r -H- 

courses. 

(2)  In  addition  to  having  an  intact  on  prospective  business  teachers, 

* " ^ . 

teacher  preparation  programs  can  also  provide  in-service  teachers  with  exposure 
to  the  learning  problems  outlined  in  (l)  by  conducting  specially  designed 

workshops  and  institutes* 

.... 

Guidance  personnel.  *Jhe  present  study  .J*ovide  guidance  personnel 

■ r * ■ 

b ■ * 

with  bases  for  differentiated  guidance  activities,  'knowledge  of  the  office  employ 

* ^ 

nent  expectations  of  business  students  and  the  factors  that  affect  the  develop- 
ment of  expectations  should  encourage  guidance  personnel  to  begin  exploration 
of  the  world  of  work  before  a student  commences  a business  program.  Hie 
purpose  of  this  exploration  is  two-fold First,  it  could  preclude  the  early 

V 

formation  of  inaccurate  expectations;  second,  it  would  provide  the  studentrftith 

an  experiential  base  on  which  to  select  a business  education  concentration. 

1 

Include^  in  the  experiences  planned  by  guidance  personnel  should  be  an 
in-depth  exploration  ; the  qualifications  necessary  to  succeed  in  office 
employment,  the  opportunities  available  to  people  who  have  obtained  vocational 
competencies;  liberal  use  of  employment  supervisors  as  resource  people;  and 
structured  visitiations  to  community  offices  (as  opposed  to  walk- through 
visitations).  In  schools  that  have  large  percentages  of  nonwhite  students, 
special  efforts  must  be  made  to  use  nonwhite  eriployraent  supervisors  or  office 
employees  as  resource  people;  hopefully,  this  will  provide  the  nonwhite  student 
with  relevant  models.  Most  important,  each  of  the  activities  planned  by 
guidance  personnel  should  constitute  parts  of  a continuing  program  of  experiences, 
as  opposed  to  isolated  activities,  and  should  be  dictated  by  the  kind  of 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 

statistical  afpucahoms 


> 

U- 

Expectations  Related  lb: 

Independent  Variables 

Factual 

Office 

Employment 

Information 

-Securing  Office 
Employment  and 
Advancing  on 
the  Job  ‘ 

Personal 

Traits 

•m 

Race  and  Achievement 

■■ 

Race 

■ 

** 

** 

Achievement 

* 

■JW 

** 

** 

Race  x Achievement 
(interaction) 

* 

Business  Education  Con- 
centration and  Socio- 
Economic  Status 

Business  Education 
Concentration 

■3Hr 

** 

Socio-Economic  Status 

- 

** 

* * 

Business  Education 
Concentration  x 
Socio-Economic 
Status  (interaction) 

- 

Socio-Economic  Status  and 
Achievement ' 

■ 

Socio-Economic  Status 

Achievement 

•fe# 

Socio-Economic  Status 
x Achievement 
(interaction)  . 

■L 

r a 

■L 

** 

^Significant  at  the  » 

01  level  of 

confidence  * 

■- 

Significant  at  the  level  of  confidence* 


ft 
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TABLE  II 

J 

TABLE  OF  MEAN  SCORES  for  CLASS  a DATA, 
HI  RACE  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 
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Section  1 scores 

(Factual  Office  Employment  Information) 

Race 

Achievement 

Nonwhite 

White 

All  Achievement 

Low 

20.? 

22.0 

21.6 

High 

21. 14 

22.6 

22.?  ’ ' 

All  Race 

20.9 

22.1i 

(possible  score*lH) 

Section  2 scores 

(Securirg  Office  Employment  and  Advancing  on  the  Job) 

fc  ■ 

L 

Race 

Achievement 

Nonwhite 

White 

All  Achievement 

Lou 

17.? 

21.3 

20.3 

High 

21.7 

21.3 

AH  Race 

■* 

18.  h 

21.? 

(possible  scored?) 

Section  3 scores 

(Personal  Traits) 

ft 

Rav^e 

1 

Achievement 

Nonwhite 

White 

All  Achievement 

low 

27.0 

2b.  6 

2?. 2 

High 

£.2 

23.3 

23.7 

All  Race 

26.2 

23.9 

(maximum  deviation*?0  ) 
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TABLE  III 

table  of  mean  scores  for  class  a data, 

BY  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  CONCENTRATION 
AND  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS, 


Section  1 scores 

(Factual  Office  Employment  Information) 

Business  Concentrations 

Socio-Economic 

Status 

Book* 

keeping 

Clerical 

Secre- 

tarial 

All- Socio- 
Economic  Status 

Low 

•fl 

21.9 

• 

o 

<M 

23.0 

21.6 

High 

21.3 

23.6 

22.3 

All  Business 
Concentrations 

21.0 

21.0 

23.3 

^possible  score»*il2 

Section  2 scores 

(Securing  Office  Employment  and  Advancing 

on  the  Job) 

■ 

Business  Concentrations 

-1 

Socio-Economic 

Status 

Book- 

keeping 

Clerical 

Secre- 

tarial 

All  Sccio* 
Economic  Status 

Lou 

19.6 

19.9 

21.0 

20.1 

High 

&ik 

20.7 

21.7 

21.1* 

All  Business 
Concentrations 

21.0 

20.1 

21.  *i 

— t 

(possible  gcore**i9) 

Section  3 scores 

(Personal  Traits) 

'v 

Business  Concentrations 

t 

Socio-Economic 

Status 

Book- 

keeping 

Clerical 

Secre- 

tarial 

All  Socio- 
Economic  Status 

Low 

2*u6 

25.9 

23.8 

. 2*1.9 

High 

gti.ti 

iA  , 

2*1.0 

All  Business  , 
Concentrations 

2*1.9 

25.3 

23.6  (maximum  deviation1^) 
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TABLE  OF  MEAN  SCORES  FOR  CLASS  A DATA, 
BY  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 
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Section  1 scores  (Factual  Office  Employment  Information) 

Socio-Economic  Status 


Achievement 


Low 


High 


All  Achievement 


Low 

21.3 

- 21 .9 

21.6 

High 

22.3 

22.8 

22.5 

All  Socio-Economic 
Status 

21 .8 

22.3 

(possible  sc ore* hi) 

Section  2 scores  (Securing  Office  Employment  and  Advancing  on  the  Job) 

Achievement  - 

Socio-Economic  Status 
Low  High 

' ■* 

All  Achievement 

Low 

19.3 

21.1 

p t. 

20.3 

High 

20.8 

21.8 

21 .3 

( 

All  Socio-Economic 
Status 

20.1 

21 .1* 

i 

i 

(possible  score*J*5) 

Section  3 scores  (Personal  Qfcaita) 

- 

Socio-Economic  Status 

Achievement 

Low 

- High 

All  Achievement 

Low 

26.3 

2U.3 

25.2 

High 

23.6 

23.8 

+ 

23.7 

All  Socio-Economic 
Status 

2l*.9 

2l*.0 

(maximum  deviation=»50) 
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TECHNIQUES 

ABSTRACT  - This  program  provided  training  for 
vocational  counselors  and  created  a model  for 
other  counselor  education  prog tans  and  local 
inservice  training  projects,  vocational 
education  specialists  discussed  with  the 
participants  their  roles  in.  vocational 
education.  Each  participant  was  required  to 
identify  a specific  need  within  his  own 
school  system  and  develop  a positive  action 
approach  to  cute  it..  Boot  hi  y followup 
seminars  served  as  a continuing  evaluation  of 
the  program  for  3,  months  after  the  summer 
institute.  (BH) 
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TRAINING  PROPOSAL 
Abstract 


Submitted  by: 

Principal 
Investigator  s 


Title: 


Objectives  s 


Procedures i 


Glassboro  State  College 


Lawrence  E.  Gurst*  Ed.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  1 

Glassboro  State  College 
Glassboro * New  Jersey 

A Training  Program  to  Increase  Effectiveness  of  the 
Role  of  the  Guidance  Counselor  in  Dealing  with 
Vocational  Education  Program  — The  Role  of  the 
Counselor  in  Vocational  Education . ** 

The  purpose  of  this  training  is  three- fcld* 

1.  To  create  a model  for  the  training  of  counselors 
in  vocational  educavdon  which  will  be  made  avail** 
able  to  other  counselor  education  institutions* 

Local  districts  may  also  use  the  model  as  part  of 
their  in-service  training  of  counselors# 

2.  To  provide  training  for  counselors  employed  in 
school  districts  engaged  in  vocational  programs* 

This  training  is  aimed  at  the  improvement  of 
counseling  services  to  e%>loyment-bound  youth  and 

to  the  development  of  a greater  degree  of  com- 
munication between  coiinselors  and  Vocational 
program  personnel* 

3#  This  will  be  a c ontinuat iorf"  of  the  Institute  held  at 
Set  on  Hall  in  ^he  Summer  of  1<?67  for  counselors  and 
Vocational  Education  Instructors  -*■  In  the  Southern 
part  of  New  Jersey#  Dr.  Donald  Marachnik*  principal 
investigator  of  last  summer^  program  will  be  con-  $ 

suited  to  coordinate  this  continuing  program. 

Consultants  and  specialists  In  the  field  of  vocational 
education  (students  included)  provided  background  in- 
formation to  counselor  participants  regarding  their 
role  in  Vocational  Education#  Major  areas  included: 
Responsibilities  of  Individual  Counselors  to  their 
role  as  a helping  person*  Comprehensive  Vocational 
Education  Kindergarten  through  High  School*  Importance 
of  such  concepts  of  "Developing  Self-Image”  to  Vocational 
■ Education*  Problems  of  "Ghetto"  and  Socio-Economic  con- 
ditions on  Vocational  Planning*  Cooperation  between 
Vocational  and  Academic -orientated  curriculum*  Resources 
currently  available*  etc* 
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As  part  of  this  program  each  participant  was  to 
identify  a specific  need  within  his  own  school  system 
In  which  there  was  an  immediate  concern  appropriate  to 
Vocational  Education  and  derelop  some  type  of  positive 
approach  in  action  form. 

Follow-up  seminars  will  be  held  monthly  during  October, 
November,  and  December  to  see  what  kind  of  iirplementat ion 
was  made  and  to  serve  as  a continuing  evaluation. 

* 

Timet  Sumer  and  Winter  Sessions 

June  26,  1^68  - December  31*  1968 

Budget*  Total  funds  requested  - $3*396,82 
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Vocational  Outdance  Training  Institute 
Administrators  Edward  CL  Haldemn,  Ed.D. 

List! tut ion:  Glassboro  Stato  College 

Beginning  Bates  June  1968  Ending  Bates  August  1968 


State 

Item ' Grant  Funds in  Kind 


DIRECT  COST 


Personnels 

Investigator  - Instructor 
6 weeks  @ $l62-50/week  $975  #00 

Investigator  • Instructor 
3 Seminars  (Follow-up  & 

Evaluation)  9 Hrs  © $25.00/hr*)  $22|?*QD 


Administrator  -(6  weeks  @ $75*00 

per  week  ^ $U50.00 

Total  Salaries  $1650.00 


$960.00  of  salary  paid  ty 
Tuition: 

Salary  Grant: 

Consultants:  9 lira  @ $U0*00/hr. 

Consultants:  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
15  Hours  @ $iiO. 00/hr. 

Secretary:  6 weeks  @ $60*00/week 
Registration  fees  to  the  college 

Personnel  Total 


$960.00 

$690.00 

$360*00 


$360*00 


TO  *00 

$2U00.00 


Supplies  and  Materials: 


Advertising  Brochure  $65*00 

Mimeo  Bond  10,000  @ $3*5*>AOOO  $35.00 

Letter  Heads  1,000  @ $16.00A000  $16*00 

Envelopes  #10,  1,000  @ $12*50A*000  $12-50  ’ 

Stencil.  Masters  200  @ $0-20  per  $1*0-00 

Stamps  1,000  S $0-06  $60-00 


Telephone:  for  2 professional  people  'and  Secretary  $75*00 

Supplies  and  Materials  Total  $295*50 


Program  Resources  Materials 


Reference  Texts:  20  @1  $8*00/per  $160.00 

Testing  Materials:  for  30  participants  $100*00 

* Total  Materials  $260.00 

Totals  $2*955.50 

Administrative  Cost  to  College 

@ IS*  $ I1JU3.32 

GRAND  TOTAL  $3,398-82 
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AC  KNOWLEDGE!®  NTS  i 


To  begin  to  enumerate  tbe  multitude  of  persons  who  Involved  themselves  ' 
would  be  gigantic  task  in  Itself.  Fe  found  so  many'  persona  personally  com-' 
mitted  to  wanting  to  improve  conditions  that  it  became  vital  learning 
experience  for  all  of  ns  here  at  Glassboro.  However*  we  got  underway  namely 
due  to  the  fact  that  certain  persons,  particularly  in  the  Vocational  Education 
Division. of  the. Hew  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education,  are  very  much 
concerned  with  doing  something  to  improve  the  lot  of  our  young  persons, 
especially  in  the  area  of  Vocational  Education.  Through  the  efforts  of  s 


Dr*  Bernard  Kaplan 
Associate  Director 

and 

It*.  Thomas  Gambino 

Supervisor  of  Vocational  Guidance 


) 

) Vocational  Education 

) Division,  Hew  Jersey 

) State  Department  of 

) Education 

) Trenton,  New  Jersey 

) 


Dr  • Edward  Haldoman  of  our  faculty  here  a+-  Glassboro  was  able  to  bring,  what 
we  consider  to  be,  a valuable  service  to  the  Southern  New  Jersey  Community. 
And,  as  noted  by  our  predecessors  of  last  summer,  a special  debt  is  owed  to 
Mr*  Thomas  Gambino  for  Ms  devotion  to  the  program,  as  evidenced  by  the 
enormous  amount  of  time  he  contributed  to  the  development  of  this  Institute* 

In  addition  we  are  indebted  to  the  College  for  making  many  of  its 
resources  available  to  usj  to  the  many  high  school  principals  and  superin- 
tendents who  sent  us  their  fine  r ec ommendations  and  allowed  for  these  folks 
to  “experiment"  with  their  systems j and  last  but  not  least,  to  the  partici- 
pants who  reelly  made  the  program* 
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SECTION  II 


I.  FORPOSE 

P 

The  purpose  of  this  training  program  is  to  develop  an  awareness  of 
the  role  expectation  and  to  increase  effectiveness  for  counseling  on  the 
part  of  the  guidance  counselor  working  in  schools  with  vocational  education 
programs. 

The  expanding  role  of  the  guidance  counselor,  especially  in  comprehensive 
secondary  schools^  dictates  a greater  knowledge  of  the  field  of  vocational 
education  and  its  relationship  to  the  guidance  of  individual  students. 
tJhfor tunately , counselor'  education  programs  omit  many  of  the  vocational  areas 
of  concentration  which  effective  counselors  must  know.  Cooperative  work 
experience  programs * in  particular*  sire  essential  for  students  whose  interests 
abilities*  and  motivation  demand  realistic  work  training  while  in  school. 

Objectives  t 

A.  To  develop  counselor  awareness  of  the  wide  range  opportunities  for 
student  participation  within  the  field  of  vocational  education. 

B.  To  develop  counselor  competencies  in  the  techniques  of  student 
selection*  counseling  and  evaluation  - for  placement  and  training  - 
while  engaged  in  work  experience  programs  in  the  high  school. 

C.  To  establish  procedures  for  placement  and  follow-up  of  students 
seeking  entry*  jobs  in  the  labor  market  after  high  school  graduation. 

D.  To  effect  a greater  degree  of  interdependency*  comnamication  and 

professional  relationship  between  secondary  school  guidance  counselors 
and  vocational  education  teachers  • * 

F 

E.  To  permit  secondary  school  guidance  counselors  to  return  to  their 
local  school  districts  with  renewed-^npi-tment  to  a new  model  of 
increased  relationship  and  communication  between  vocational  education 
teachers  and  guidance  counselors. 

F.  To  provide  counselors  with  background  needed  to  contribute  and  to 

promote  (in  cooperation  with  administrators  and  vocational  education 
personnel)  the  development  of  vocationel  'education  programs  based  upon 
sound  guidance  objectives;  e.g.*  the  objective  of  providing  programs 
in  accordance  with  tbs  needs  of  all  students.  x 

P , 

G.  To  provide^counselors  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a program  of 
placement  and  folldw-up  in  the  community. 

H.  To  encourage  a stronger  liaison  between  guidance  people  and  industry. 
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This  program  is  vital  to  the  continued  growth  of  vocational  education 
within  the  comprehensive  high  school-  Without  proper  guidance  of  students 
In  the  direction  of  appropriate  vocational  education  programs*  the  basic 
goals  of  vocational  education  cannot  be  accomplished . Inadequate  selection 
and  advisement  of  students  desiring  vocational  direction  will  result  in 
students  with  inferior  vocational  skills . Cooperative  work  experience 
programs , for  example*  should  enroll  only  those  students  who  can  profit 
from  the  particular  type  of  experiences  of fered.  The  future  of  quality- 
vocational  education  may  well  depend  upon  increased  understanding  of 
vocational  education  on  the  part  of  the  guidance  counselor. 

II.  CONTENT 


Phase  I.  The  History  and  Development  of  Vocational  Education 

What  is  vocational  education?  What  were  the  historical*  cultural  and'" 
economic  factors  which  led  to  its  growth?  What  are  the  opportunities  for 
vocational  training?  How  does  vocational  education  relate  to  the  total 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  school?  What  is  the  nature  and  scope  of  vocational 
education  in  the  post-high  school  setting?  Have  the  objectives  of  vocational 
education  changed  over  the  years?  Objectives  of  vocational  education  in 
1967-  Projected  objectives  of  vocational  education  in  the  Tear  2000. 

Phase  2.  The  History  of  vocational  Guidance  and  Its  Relationship  to 
Vocational  Education 


How  and  why  did  vocational  guidance  develop?  Historical  significance 
of  vocational  guidance  and  the  growth  of  vocational  education.  Traditional 
roles  of  the  counselor  in  vocational  guidance  in  the  comprehensive  school. 

The  impact  of  new  technology  upon  Vocational  guidance  and  vocational 
education.  Relationships  between  vocational  guidance  and  vocational 
education  in  1967. 

Phase  3.  The  Roles  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Vocational  Education- 
Within  the  Modern  Secondary  School 

The  modern  high  school  must  coordinate  student  guidance  with  vocational 
programs  within  the  total  school.  A merging  of  the  two  disciplines  Into  a 
student  need  - curricular  satisfaction  model.  A unitary  process  emerges 
within  the  modern  high  school. 

Phase  h.  Individual  Development  of  the  Student  in  the  Secondaiy  School 

What  are  the  needs  of  the  adolescent?  Physical*  social*  intellectual* 
moral*  academic*  vocational  needs  of  the  developing. Organism.  The  process 
of  vocational  development.  Stages  of  vocatioi&l  development  leading  to 
aptitudes  and  skills.  The  adolescent  in  a chaiiging"3dciety  - 1967.  The  need 
for  flexibility  and  maturity  in  vocational  growth.  How  do  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  meet  the  special  needs  of  students?  - - The  unskilled*  the 
semi-skilled*  the  skilled*  the  technically  competent*  the  professionally 
educated*  etc.? 
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Phase  The  Development  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  in  the 

Compi  ^heasjve  Secondary  School  « 

1 V 

The  need  for  vocational  education  programs.  Psychology*  and  sociology 
of  work.  Comprehensiveness  and  flexibility  of  work  experience  programs. 

How  do  cooperative  iconic  experience  and  other  vocational  programs  enrich 
curricular  offerings  and  benefit  all  areas  of  the  school.  Influence  of 
projected  economic  trends  and  economic  growth  upon  cooperative  work 
experience  programs  in  the  secondary  school. 

Phase  6.  The  Role  of  the  Guidance  Counselor  in  Cooperative  Work 
Experience  and  Other  Vocational  Programs  - - 

Techniques  of  orientation  and  selection  of  students  for  work  experience 
. programs . Counseling  of  students  engaged  in  work  experience  programs  • 
Evaluation  of  student  needs  and  satisfaction  within  work  experience  programs. 
How  much  parent  involvement  when  student  is  in  work  experience?  Relation- 
ship between  guidance  counselor  and  the  other  teachers  of  the  student.  What 
is  the  best  relationship  between  the  work  experience  students'  counselor 
and  work  coordinator?  The.  counselor  and  the  students'  entry  Job  into  -die 
labor  market* 

Phase  7*  The  Role  of  the  Work  Experience  Coordinator 

What  is  the  role  of  the  coordinator?  What  are  his  goals  and  objectives 
for  the  student?  What  experiences  might  he  try  to  provide?  What  is  his 
relation  to  the  employer , to  the  advisory  council,  to  the  business  community* 
at-large?  What  is  the  coordinator's  relationship  to  the  other  teachers  and 
adminlstr  ators  ? 

Phase  8.  The  Function  of  the  Team  in  Vocational  Education 

The  counselor,  vocational  teacher,  and  other  vocational  personnel  work 
together  for  the  best  vocational  adaptation  of  the  student.  Utilisation  of 
other  specialists  who  may  contribute  to  a greater  understanding  of  a parti- 
cular student  and  his  vocational  needs.  The  parent  as  a team  member  j the 
employer  as  a team  member . 

Phase  ff.  Surveying^  Placement  and  Vocational  Counseling 

How  to  survey  a school  for'  a greater  understanding  of  the  vocational 
education  needs  of  the. student  body.  Placement  and  Vocational  counseling 
will  also  be  developed* 

This  program  gave  two  (2)  graduate  credits  to  its  participants. 


/ 
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Qualifications  for  Acceptance? 


1.  Certified  secondary  or  elementary  school  guidance  counselors  and 
directors  employed  in  Hew  Jersey. 

2.  Employed  in  schools  engaged  in  vocational  education  programs  or 
school  contemplating  the  adoption  of  vocational  education  programs* 

3*  Recommendation  by  the  school  principal  or  district  superintendent. 
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SECTION  m 


PROCEDURES : 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Evening  Summer  Institute  was  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  development  of  guidance  personnel  — in  regards  to  the  world 
of  vocational  education  - - through  a combination  of  planned  course  type 
activities  and  planned  guided  group  interaction,  library  research,  readings 
and  personal  involvement  with  needs  of  their  individual  school  districts-  In 
addition,  as  happened  the  previous  summer,  many  of  the  real-life  problems 
were  encountered  in  the  seminary  activities  with  those  actively  connected  in 
providing  programs  for  vocational  education*  (As  an  example  - one  evening  . 
we  had  a Social  Worker  in  who  was  quite  negative  about  the  current  functioning 
of  school  persons  providing  for  an  estimated  6$, 000  school  drop-cuts.  It 
tui'uod  out  to  be  a rather  vital  learning  experience  for  the  participants). 

We  met  three  evenings  per  week  .from  6:30  PM  to  9:30  PM  (sometimes  over)' 
for  a period  of' six  (6)  weeks.  Our  evenings  were  a combination  of  discussions, 
consultant  presentations,  small  group  interaction,  and  individual  study  and 
presentation  of  ideas  of  problems  that  the  participants  considered  of  value. 


A general  schedule  of  the  meetings  and  consultants  Is  as  follows: 


June  2l*th 


Introduction. 

Presentation  of  Participants. 
Overview  of  Institute. 


June  25th  Overview  of  Vocational  Education 

and  General  Historical  Development. 

"Where  we  stand  at  present.11 

June  26th  Consultant: 

Mr.  Thomas  Gamb&no,  Supervisor 
of  Vocational  Guidance  Division 
of  Vocational  Education 
% ” Master  Plan  foi  Vocational  Education 

in  Mew  Jersey  through  1966-1980”  • 

July  1st  Consultant: 

Miss  Sandra  Guilder,  Consultant 
Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
"Value  and  Importance  of  Developing 
Initial  Experience  and  Direction  at 
Elementary  School  level*11  Development 
of  Self-linage. 


0 
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July  2nd  Consultant  t 

Mr.  Allen  Platt , Director  of  Vocational 
Guidance,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools. 
"Room  to  Grow**  program  - the  efforts 
of  the  Philadelphia  schools  to  support 
what  Miss  Guilder  had  noted  the  pre- 
vious night.  This  was  a current 
action  program. 


July  3rd 


July  8th 


i 


July  Si* 


July  10th 


July  15th 


July  16th 


* 

July  17th 


Viewing  of  a film  "Did  you  hear  wliat  x 
Said?"  with  discuss 5 Dn  aiid  xurainatlon 
of  week. 

Discussion  main  group  and  small  groups. 
Identification  of  Current  Problems  and 
How  the  IndiyidMal  Counselor  can  become 
involved  in  doing  something  abou':  it  • 

Consultant: 

Dr.  Anthony  D'Annunzio,  Director  of 
Special  Learnings  Program,  Clinical 
Psychologist  and  Director  of  Reading 
Clinic. 

"Testing  and  Identifying5!  problems 
pertinent  to  Vocational  Counseling." 

Discussion  with  several  outside 
participants  • 

Dr.  Joseph  Balk  "Needs  of  Medical 
and  Dental  Peoples  with  non-college 
bound  youth" . 

Hr.  Earl  Hinton  "Value  of  Head  Start, 
Get-Set,  etc.  programs." 

Consultant  l 
Hr.  Frederick  Hiller 
Executive  Director,  Philadelphia  Office 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Center. 
rrvt1vt  Black  Community  is  doing  for 
itself  ...  and  how  the  counselor  might 
make  himself  concerned  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Black  sti*dent.,r 

Discussion  with  group  - small  group 
interaction.  Evaluation  of  program  up 
to  current  moment.  Bow  they  can  get 
Involved  with  own  school  program* 

Bepreeuttatiwea  from  a Variety  of 
Management  Persons  In  Transportation 
Industry  to  discuss  their  needs  and 
how  they  might  help  the  schools  and  how 
the  school  might  help  them. 
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July  22nd 
<1u]y  23rd 


July  2l|th 


July  2?th 
July  30th 


Discussion  - development  of 
Vocational  Education  Program  in  the 
Comprehensive  Secondary  Schools  • 

Consultant  t 

Hr*  William  vTenzel*  Coordinator 
Occr national  Education 
"How  State  can  help  participants  in 
developing  their  own  programs  * 
the  role  of  the  work  experience 
counselor-coordinator  - and  team 
involvement  in  Vocational  Education" 

Visit  by*  Rev*  Canon  Donald  Griessman 
Episcopal  Minister*  Community  Housing 
Coordinator*  a person  very 'much  in- 
volved in  Urban  affairs  - Discussion 
of  the  problems  of  Urban  Living  and 
their  apparent  effect  on  youth  - and 
what  the  school  are  or  are  not  doing* 
etc. 

Group  discussion  - discussion  of 
problems  encountered  in  placement 
activities*  etc. 

A number  of  young  persons  participated 
in  a round  table  discussion  alongside 
counselors  - problems  pertinent  to 
these  young  people  and  how  they  see 
their  counselors . 


July  31st  Last  surmaer  meeting.  General 

Evaluation  and  establishment  of  format 
for  fall  meetings* 

As  noted  above  - each  meeting  was,  focused  upon  an  area  we  considered 
essential  to  planning  for  vocational  education  today*  We  attempted  to  raise 
many  questions*  without  necessarily  answering  them  all.  « Our  guests  wer^  in- 
vited with  the  idea  of  provoking  thought*  and  perhaps  action*  from  our  parti- 
cipants. In  all  we  believe  It  was  the  type  of  program  designed  to  bring  about 
behaviors  that  may  be  favorable  to  the  development  of  positive  programs  in 
our  schools*  c specially  in  "humanising"  vocational  education* 
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EVALUATION 


Evaluation  of  this  kind  of  training  program  mat  be  based  upon 
subjective  data  furnished  fay  the  participants  themselves  for  the  moat  part* 
Since  each  participant  enters  the  program  with  different  levels  of  training, 
unique  experiences,  and  varied  school  contacts  (all  of  which  %e  capitalized 
on  In  our  summer  program),  the  growth  (or  lack  of  It),  as  noted  by  Dr. 
Meracbnik  lest  summer,  must  rest  with  the  Individual  participants  th^ma elves  % 

Attempts  at  objective  and  subjective  testing  were  made  within  the  short 
period  of  six  (6)  weeks.  Ws  were  able  to  continue  over  the  fall  through 
the  further  interest  and  involvement  of  our  participants , both  with  us  at 
the  college  and  in  their  own  schools.  We  sent  out  both  check  lists  on A a 
comment  sheet  in  narrative  form.  Each  were  Bobmltted  without  names. 


CHECKLIST 

Evaluation  Tallies 

¥ 

(H  - 30) 


Wo. 

x 

1. 

This  Institute  program  wast 

Excellent  ' 

1*7 

Good 

. 

Ik 

1*7 

Fair 

2 

6 

Poor 

0 

2. 

For  ny  development,  it  wast 

Very  valuable 

50 

Valuable 

13 

1*3 

Valuable  at  Times 

2 

7 

A Waste  of  Time 

0 

3. 

If  I were  a school  administrator,  and  one 

of  my  staff  asked  to  participate  in  this 
kind  of  Institute}  I wouldt 

r¥ 

<&■ 

Encourage  him 

30 

100 

Discourage  him 

0 

0 

U.  Ccwrants: 

¥ 

Most  were  favorable.  The  major  complaints  seemed  to  be  that  we 
were  toe  effective  and  not  as  much  cognitive  In  cur  instructional 
aspects  of  the  program.  (Motet  This  is  a hazard  of  this  type  of 
presentation  especially  with  the  type  of  conditioning  the  majority 
of  our  counselors  have  experienced*  We  realize  that  perhaps  we 
should  be  a bit  more  moderate  in  the  beginning  - yet  our . objective 
was  to  deal  with  "role"  in  an  effort  to  "present  the  humanizing 
a streets  of  vocational  education. 
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K6BRATIV5  EVAHJATICW 

Tfta  narrative  evaluation  offered:  ataxy  diverse  comments  about  the  program 

and  were  encouraging  for  the  most  part.  As  last  year,  we  are  noting  some 

.representative  comments  rather  than  reproduce  the  reports  in  total. 

1«  "More  structure  to  group  sessions  — but  total  program  rather  thought 
provoking11 

p * 

2.  “Excellent  - thoroughly  appreciated  chance  to  become  involved  with 
these  people." 

3*  "Appreciated  afr  conditioned  meeting  rooms  during  this  hot  summer « 

It  helped  stimulate  ay  thinking  and  I realized  how  so  needed  Is  a 
gcod  vocational  education  program  in  our  system.11 

li*  "I  enjoyed  the  sessions.  Didn't  miss  any.  Most  speakers  ware 
excellent . Program  was  beneficial  to  me*" 

5*  "A  good  place  to  exchange  ideas." 

6.  "Hope  we  can  have  a follow-up  institute.  I enjoyed  all  speakers 
although  I couldn't  agree  with  them  all.* 

7*  "Pelt  there  were  too  many  negative  criticisms  at  times  — believe 
you  can  assou^lish  similar  with  positive  thinking." 

8.  "I  feel  we  should  have  discussed  some  of  those  worthwhile  books 
on  our  reading  list." 

* 

9.  "Really  feel  I have  gained  insight  into  our  own  problems  as  a result 
of  being  involved  here*11 

10.  "Felt  there  was  much  valuable  information  available.11 

11*~  "Drop  the  film  *Did  you  hear  what  I Say*  it  really  wasn't 
applicable  to  our  group." 

12*  nX  think  it  should  be  a most  for  all  counselors." 

13*  "lour  selected  speakers  helped  open  ny  eyes  to  many  practices  in  our 
school  I hope  to  change*" 

Ik*  ”1  never  minded  that  50-ndle  drive  — looking  forward  to  our 
"dnter  meetings*11, 

l£«  "A  rather  worthwhile  experience  ." 

16*  "I  would  appreciate  several  field  tripe*"  * 
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17.  "I  feel  every  professional  person  — especially  a guidance  counselor  — 
has  an  obligation  to  periodically  take  advanced  courses  to  avoid 
stagnation  and  to  provide  for  professional  growth*” 

16.  "tte  really  appreciated  a chance  70  discuss  our  problems  with  people 
who  can  do  something  about  it  — like  Mr,  Wensel  for  example." 

19.  "In  the  beginning  I really  felt  quite  disappointed  - particularly 

with  being  accused  of  being  inadequate  - it  opened  ny  eyes  to  myself  - 
thanks  to  you  and  those  consultants  you  'brought  in.” 

* 20.  ”It  has  given  me  a chance  to  get  something  going  in  ny  district 

that  was  really  needed." 

21.  "Felt  thoss  kids  we  had  were  really  antagonistic  toward  us  — 

especially  the  ones  who  were  involved  with*  the  Camden  rebellion." 

22*  "It  made  me  realise  how  important  it  is  to  sit  down  and  talk  with 
kids  rather  than  tell  them  things*  Perhaps  wa> would  all  do  better 
if  we  could  discuss  matters  at  a parallel  level."  Q 

l 

t 

23*  "Thanks  for  the  visit  to  the  Manpower  Development  Training  Center  — 
I'll  be  able  to  make  a good  deal  of  use  of  this  facility." 

4 

2b*  "Tou  really  should  have  provided  more  factual  materials  especially 
in  career  guidance  and  30b  placement  — too  much  time  was  spent 
with  "Social  and  psychological11  aspects  which  is  alright  for  college 
campuses  but  difficult  when  you  are  a counselor  on  the  line,  to 
produce* 

2?.  "This  was  a most  valuable  personal  experience,  for  me.” 

\ ' 

26.  "I  think  we  should  all  continuously  become  involved  with  these 

programs*  Working  in  our  now -private  worlds Offers  little  chance 
to  discuss  matters  with  people' V.io  understand  and  care.” 

27  • "Thank  Mr,  Gambirio  and  the  State  Department,  for  me  - I hope  to  have 
this  program  imderway  in  our  school  system  next  year*" 

28,  "I  never  realised  that  the  Negroes  were  doing  so  much  for  themselves 

as  Ik,  Miller  pointed  out. with  the  OIC  program," 

* 

29*  "Room  to  grow  has  a great  deal  of  merit.  Even  though  I work  at  the 
high  school  level  I can  now  see  how  important  the  elementary  program 
is  - probably  moreso  than  ours." 

I I 

30.  "I  really  appreciated  the  chance  to  meet  and  discuss  W feelings 

and  experiences  with  so  maiy  different  people.”  


i 
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As  noted,  we  planned  to  continue  this  with  several  meetings  in  the 
fall.  It  will  offer  a chance  for  some  time  to  elapse  and  additional 
reflection  on  what  transpired  this  summer* 

In  addition  to  our  regular  sessions  each  participant  was  to  become 
involved  with  some  special  program,  as  they  viewed  it  witiiin  their  own 
school  *,  either  throughout  the  total  school  system  or  with  one  (l) 
individual  • They  were  to  identify  a need  in  the  area  of  vocational 
education  that  was  being  neglected  and  then  try  to  do  something  about  it* 
Frankly,  we  were  quite  pleased  Tilth  the  maimer  this  project  was  received* 
A number  of  the  participants  noted  they  felt  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  worthwhile  aspects  of  the  institute  for  them. 

* Projects  follow  - See  Page  23 

The  winter  sessions  consisted  of  three  (3)  meetings*  One  in  October 
was  held  to  discuss  problems  encountered  in  attempting  to  get  projects 
underway  and  comparison  of  what  we  are  doing  - sharing  of  Ideas* 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  November  at  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Center  in  Camden.  We  had  ah  opportunity  to  see  and  discuss  with 
the  people  in  charge  of  the  program  problems  pertinent  to  this  vocational 
programing  particularly  for  persons  of  the  adult  level* 

The  third  session  was  held  in  December  at  Glassboro  with  the  purpose 
of  examining  and  sharing  ideas  pertaining  to  the  projects  being  conducted 
by  the  various  participants* 


Implications  Derived  from  the  Institute  Experience 

Writing  in  a look  Magazine  article  a few  years  .back,  George  B.  Leonard  noted: 

*The  most  explosive  subject  in  this  country  is  no  longer  religion 
or  politics  • It  is  schools  • • • « In  all  the  talk  about  school, 
vocational  education  until  now  has  rarely  been  mentioned ^ 

Since  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  there  appears  to  be  a re- 
direction of  interest,  especially  through  the  efforts  of  the  Government 1 s 
financial  backing.  For  one  thing,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  existence 
of  100,000  unemployed  youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  as -noted  by 
Seymour  Wolfbein  and  others. 


\ 

^ Leonard,  Q.B.  ”The  Beal  Crisis  in  Education",  Look  , June  U,  1963 
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The  responsibility  for  redirecting  and  improving  conditions  lie 
greatly  in  o»r  own  hands.  The  Institute  enabled  a group  of  us  to  re- 
examine our  roles  and  responsibilities  as  Vocational  Guidance  Persons. 

We  discovered  that  education  appears  almost  in  a "paleolithic"  state  con- 
sidering the  availability  of  informations  about  how  children  learn.  While 
in  reality  we  discovered  we  have  shown  little  implementation  as  yet  in  our 
daily  programs. 

As  discovered  by  the  first  summer  institute,  the  participants  came 
because  they  were  interested  in  doing  s omethxng  to  improve  their  own  back- 
grounds.. Many  agreed,  at  least  verbally,  that  counselors  ^should  be  out 
*in  the  front  lines  of  civilization  .tt  Through  an  effort,  to  discover  their 
own  needs  and  the  schools  and  develop  some  approach  to  do  something,  we 
believe  we  offered  a two-pronged  program  . . . consideration  and  action  - 
through  self  appraisal  and  planning  actually  their  own  school  project. 

Insofar  as  the  training  of  counselors  — the  "sensitization"  process 
has  bepome  a valuable  learning  experience.  Schools  and  Counselor  Training 
Institutions  should  realize  that  our  people  will  go  out  and  function  in  a 
manner  much  the  same  way  they  have  been  "functioned"  upon.  What  we  see  at 
present  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  therefore  leads  us  to  believe  that 
we  should  be  making  every  effort  to  constantly  develop  means  of  "self- 
appraisal" • Schools  and  Colleges  must  serve  one  another  in  this  endeavor  • 
Such  program^  as  this  institute  and  In-Service  Training  can  be  a vital  , 
link  in  the  development  of  worthwhile  vocational  education.  We  can  agree 
with  Ur.  Merachnikfs  notation  - that  the  preparation  of  Guidance  Counselors 
should  be  re  studied  by  us  and  our  students  constantly,  in  order  to  present 
a more  valid  direction  to  Vocational  Education  and  the  vocational  needs  of 
students • 


*1 
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QUALIFIC AT  IQHS  QF  PBRSONHEL: 

1*  Adininistrator 

Edward  O.  Halderoan*  Ed.  D.,  Professor  of  Education  end  Director  of 
Student  Personnel  Services  Program*  Gl&ssboro  State  College. 

Bom  - Philadelphia*  Pennsylvania  - January  30*  1925 

Married  - Three  children 

Education 

a*  Horthaaet  High  School*  Phi  la**  Pennsylvania 
Gr*  l?l*2  Academic  Diploma 

b»  Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Criminology  (Evenings) 

Drafted  into  Military  Service 

c.  Colorado  State  College  of  Education*  Greeley,  .Colorado* 

U*S*  Amy  Air  Force  Operations  and  Engineering  School*  3 Months 

d.  Temple  University*  Philadelphia*  Pennsylvania* 

B.S.  in  Ed*  l?li?*  Jfejor  in  Social  Studies  and  minor  in  Biology 

e*  University  of  Delaware,  Newark*  Delaware* 

'Ed*  M.  195b  Major  in  Guidance  and  Counseling* 

f * Temple  University*  Philadelphia*  Pennsylvania*  

Ed*  D.*  196b  Major  in  Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling 
-Psychology*  minor  in. Psychology 


3 


* 

I 
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Positions 

a*  I9b9  - Teacher  of  Science  and  Geography 

Salem  junior  High  School*  Salem*  Hew  Jersey 

b*  1952  - Teacher ~C ounselor * Oak  Grove  Junior  High  School 

Elsmere*  Delaware 

1 

c.  195b  * Counselor*  Richardson  Park  Junior.  High  School 
Richardson  Park*  Delaware 

d*  1959  - Counselor*  De  La  Warr  Senior  High  School 
Hew  Castle,  Delaware 

J- 

e*  Seven  summers  of  Personnel  Work 

H*J*  Heinz  Company,  Salem*  Hew  Jersey 

f.  Visiting  Associate  Prof*  College  of  William  & Nary* 

WiHiamsburg,  Virginia 

Courses  in  Counseling  and  Foundations  of  Guidance  - Sumner  196U* 
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Positions  (C  ant’d) 

g.  Instructor,  extension*  University  of  Delaware 
Toole  & Techniqu  > of  Counseling  * February  196$. 

h.  Instructor,  University  of  Vermont  (Summer  School)  1965 
Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology  and  Counseling* 

i.  Consultant,  Han  Power  Development  Training  Program  - 
Laboratory  helpers  196U-1965 1 Wilmington  High  School 

j.  Professor  of  Education,  Glassboro  State  College 


Publications 

a*  The  Science  Teacher,  March  1952,  "Learning  the  Constellations 
with  Tinker  Toys’1 

b.  California  Parent-Teacher,  March  1955,  " Is  Tour  .Attitude  Showing  1” 

c.  Mobile  Living,  Fob.,  1957,  "The  Mobile  Child" 

d.  Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly,  Autumn,  1957 
"Developing  Meaningful  Meanings.1* 

e.  "Finding  Your  Orbit11,  Activity  Booklet,  1963,  Chronicle  Guidance 
Publications.  (Cited  in  Bull,  of  the  Hat*  Assoc,  of  Sec-School 
Principals,  September  196U,  Article  -by  Robert  Hoppock, 

Best  Books  of  1963  on  Vocational  Guidance)- 

f.  Associate  Editor,  Occupational  Research  Service,  1963, 

Palmer  Associates,  Inc.  (Wrote  over  ICO  Occi^atlonal  Research 
Service  Monographs) 

■+ 

g.  Delaware  School  Journal,  January,  1965,  FTAi  A STEPPING  STORE 
TO  PRQFESSIOHAL33M 

h.  Delaware  School  Journal,  March,  1965,  BECAUSE  THEY  WART  TO  WRITE. 

i*  The  Low  Profile  Syndrome,  Curriculum  Development  Council  Bulletin, 
Glassboro  State  College 
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Professional  Societies 

a - American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 

b , National  Vocational  Guidance  Association 
Professional  Member  and  State  Membership  - Chairman 

c,  American  School  Counselor  Association 

d,  Charter  Member*  Delaware  Association  of  Certified  School  Counselors 

e,  National  Education  Association 

f,  New  Jereey  State  Educational  Association 

g,  Gloucester  County  Educational  Association 

h,  Glassboro  State  College  Faculty  Association 

i,  Phi  Delta  Kappa 

jP  Amerlcah  Psychological  Association 

H 

Other  Activities 

a,  Bost  and  Moderator,  Channel  12  TV  - 

High  Time  Program  (approximately  3 months)  - Teenage  Panel 

b,  Chairman*  Committee  concerning  the  workshop  for  teachers  of 
emotionally  disturbed  children. 


2,  Principal  ■ Investigator  } 

Lawrence  E-  Gurat  * Assistant  Professor  of  Education*  Glassboro  State 
College,  Currently  working  with  student  teachers  and  professional  semester 
in  Practicum  part-time  teaching  in  Guidance  and  Counseling,  Received  AB  and 
Iffid  from  T emple  TJniver  s ity  and  is  ctirrcirtly  working  to  complete  doctoral  % 
studies  at  the  University  of  Pemwgylvania  in  Teacher  Education  and  Counseling* . 

Teaching  experience  includes  elementary*  secondary  and  college  levels 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad* 

Recipient  of  a Ford  Foundation  grant  for  graduate ‘study  end  a 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  grant  for  a seminar  in  Vocational  planning  for 
emotionally  and  socially  maladjusted  at  the  Devereau  Foundation  Schools  in  1 
Devon,  Pennsylvania, 
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2.  Principal  Investigator  (Cont’d) 

He  has  been  a counselor  in  the  secondary  schools  and  was  part  of  a 
special  program  to  provide  services  for  socially  and  emotionally  maladjusted 
youngsters  in  the  normal  high  school  environment  * He  has  been  a research 
consultant  for  the  Perm  at  ate  University’s  Institute  for  Research  In  Human 
Behavior  In  a joint  study  with  Rutgers  In  an  investigation  of  attitudes  and 
values  of  students  graduating  from  vocational  schools , employers,  government 
officials,  union  leaders*  etc. f in  regard  to  the  type  of  education  received 
and  its  relative  value  in  preparing  today  ’s  youth  for  employment.  He  is 
currently  serving  as  a consultant  for  a special  program  sponsored  by  the  Hew 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  to  bring  about  programs  in  the 
public  schools  that  will  in  some  way  bring  greater  help  for  our  young  people 
in  planning  for  their  futures,  particularly  in  the  areas  where  the  socializa- 
tion process  appears  debilitating*  He ' is  greatly  interested  in  aiding  young 
people  to  survive  in  a much  too  alien  world*  ^ 
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I.  STUDY  PROJECTS  BY  PARTICIPANTS 


Mrs.  Evelyn  Baldwin 
Mr.  Lewis  Ifeul 

Mainland  Regional 

Study  with  several 
faculty  members  to 
develop  greater  concern 
with  enhancement  of 
student ,l  self -Image*. 

Mr.  Martin  Noonan 

Tfoodstown 

Develop  1f  Job  Placement* 
Program  In  their  school 
by  working  with  develop- 
ing local  Industry. 

Miss  Jane  Weilenback 

Penns auken 

Develop  work  experience 
program  for  Office 
Education  where  none 
existed. 

Mrs.  Valerie  Kagan 

Eastern  Regional 

Institute  Information 
program  to  bring  to 
girls  ideas  of  variety 
of  chances  available  as 
remales  are  being  less 
segregated  occupational- 
ly* 

Mr.  LeRoy  Garrison 

Bridgeton 

Organise  the  seven 
part-time  employment 
agencies  In  town  into 

one  unit  working  in 

conjunction  with  Public 
schools • 

Mr.  Holton  Hackett 

Camden  ■ 

Program  involving 
students  in  curriculum 
development 

Mr.  Richard  Creamer 
Mr.  John  Enztoan 

Clayton 

Porm .teacher  committee 
grades  k-6  to  develop 
vocational  Information 
program  for  elementary 
schools  In  Clayton 

Mr.  John  Dalesandero 

Vineland 

Establish  home  study 
program  for  drop-outs 
for  credit  toward 
diploma  and  GED. 

Mr.  Matthew  Caclo 

i 

Vineland 

Develop  ninth  grade 
exploratory  program  for 
girls  and  boys  In 
IndustriaL-voc  ational 
program 
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Mrs.  Joyce  Burns 


Mr's.  Eleanor  Tischler 


Mias  SuAnn  Pontius 


Mr.  Nicholas  Xuchcva 


Mrs.  May  Mooney 


Mr.  Ed  Keirihofer 
Mr  Anthony  Sankus 

i'  W 


Mr.  William  (Robert) 
Eaulhaber 


Len&pe  Regi<.  1 


Edge  wood  Regional 


Cinnamirtson 


V 


Arrange  for  students  to 
study  at  local  Elec- 
tronics School  for  H.S. 
credit  during  regular 
school  di,,  • 

Planning  and  Develop- 
ment of  Child  Day  Care 
Center.  (Currently 
proceeding  with  sup- 
port of  State  Dept.)  ■ 
This  will  be  part  of 
H.S,  curriculum. 

Giya  specific  attention 
and  support  to  low 
interest  and  low 
achieving  freshman 
with  supportive  changes 
as  need  be  in  curricu- 
lum. 


Vantnor-Margate 


Cherry  Hill 


Establish  Mini-classes 
for  interest  exploratory 
at  Junior  High  School 
level.  _ _ 

Arrange  for  study  with 
local  computer  school 
for  interested  students 
- receive  credit  toward 
graduation. 


Gateway  Regional  Establish  Vocational 

exploratory  program 
for  youngsters  not’ 
currently  interested 
in  college. 

Sterling  Regional  Improve  Self-Image  of 

’Industrial  Arts 
Students • 


Mr.  Daniel  Williams 


Blackwood  Regional 


Revisic^  of  9 Tract 
curriculum  to  a more 
flexible  and  raeardng- 
lul  program  for  all 
students. 
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. Mrs*  Anne  Troth 


Mr.  Thomas  Yiger 
Mr.  Anthony  Alfsno 
Mrs.  Jessie  Miller 
Miss  Marie  Romeo 


Mr.  Tyrone  Gilliams 


* 


Camden  Schools 


• Camden  Schools 


Camden  Schools 


Program  to  make  new 
teachers  aware  of  what 
the  vocational 
counselor  can  offer  as 
supportive  to  their 
program  or  vice-versa* 


Planning  for  develop- 
ment of  Vocational 
school  complex.  Open- 
ing guidance  office  in 
evenings  to  make  info 
available  for  community 

needs • 

J- 

Set  tip  program  which 
provides  help*  of  any 
and  all  kinds  to  some 
1£,000  children  in 
Camden  without  direction 
or  purpose.  Enlist 
conBtunity  support  - 
develop  identity  with 
other  black  persons  - 
goal  orientation. 
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II.  CONSULTANTS 

1968  Sumer  Institute 


Ber'd  Donald  A.  Griesmann 
Camden  Episcopal  Community  Center 
538  Broadway 
Camden,  New  Jersey  08103 

VISTA,  Public  Housing,  Youth  Problems  in  Urban  Areas 


Miss  Sandra  Gildar 

Consultant  in  Guidance  and  Testing 

Division  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

State  of  New  Jersey,  Department  of  Education 

225  W.  State  Street 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 


Mr.  Thomas  Gambino 

Supervisor  of  Vocational  Guidance 

DiTftsiori  of  Vocational  Education 

State  of  New  Jersey,  Department  of  Education 

225  K.  State  Street 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  0862 £ 


Mr.  Jerome  Cohen,  etal 
75  Knollwood  Drive’ 

Cherry  Hill,  New  Jersey 

Representatives  of  Traffic  Industries  in  South  Jersey 
(Delaware  Valley) 

Discussions  of  Needs  and  Available  Training  in  their 
relative  fields 

Dr.  Anthony  J.  D!Anmmsio,  Professor,  Glassboro  State  College 
and  Director,  Learning  Disabilities  Program,  Drexil  Inat . Tech. 
Clinical  psychologist 

Problems  in  Evaluation  Measurement  throughout 
Careers  of  Student 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Miller,  Deputy  Executive  Director 
Opportunities  Industrialisation  Center 
1225  N»  Broad  5i»' 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  151^0 

(Developments  with  minority  groups  in  large  urban  areas  * 
cooperative  efforts  of  self  and  business  cominunlty) 
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Mr.  Allen  Platt*  Director*  Vocational  Guidance 
Division  of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Counseling 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools 
21  st  and  Parkway  st. 

Philadelphia*  Pennsylvania 
(Boom  to  Grow  Program) 

Vocational 
Awareness 
Elementary  Schools 


Mr.  William  Venzal 
Occupational  Education  Coordinator 
Camden  County  Public  Schools 
Department  of  Vocational  Education  v 
State  of  New  Jersey  \ 

(What's  available  in  current  programs. 
Responsibility  of  State  and  Local  Schools). 


Mr,  r.j*l  Hinton*  Asi  stant  Professor* 

Glasaboro  State  Coll  ge 

Director*  Head  Start  Program  at  College  Level 
Glasaboro  State  College*  Glasaboro*  New  Jersey 
(Special  program  for  deprived  young  persons  during 
summer  in  preparation  for  entering  college  in  fall)* 


Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Gurst*  Assistant  Professor 
Glassboro  State  College*  Glaesbaro*  New  Jersey 
Instruction*  Guidance  and  Counselling* 
Counselor  Vocational  Education 
Coordinator*  Sumner  Institute  1?66 


Dr.  Edward  Haldeman*  Professor 

Glassboro  state  College*  Glassboro*  New  Jersey 

Counselor  Vocational'  Education 

Graduate  Committee  Chairmen*  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
Administrator  - Vocational  Guidance  Institute 


f 
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XII.  COTOTOTING  AGENCIES 

? 

1.  State  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance 
Division  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 

2.  ^ lass boro  State  College 

3.  Camden  City  Schools 

b.  Philadelphia  Public  schools 

$.  Institute  for  Research  an  Human  Resources 

Pennsylvania  state  University  - Dr.  Morgan  lewis 

6.  Rev,d.  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan 

Pastor  - Zion  Baptist  Church 
Founder  QIC 
122$  H.  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia , Pa. 


7'  Associated  Films  Inc. 

6Q0HKSd3son  avenue  “ — 

. JH&i  York,  Ifew  York  , 

8.  Hew  Jersey  Traffic  Managers  Association 

9.  Episcopal  Archdiocese  * of  Camden 

10.  State  Department  of  Employment  , 

► 

11.  Educational  Testing  Service 

12.  The  Psychologic  Corporation 

13.  Fund  f oi\  Advancement  of  Education. 

1*77  Madison  Avenue 
Hew  York,  'Hew  York 

\ 

'■“T 
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HT.  FAHTICIPAMTS 

Mr.  Anthony  Alfano  * Kavertown,  Pa. 

A teacher/fcomselor/Coach 
Camden  High  School 
Youth  Opportunity  Program 

+ 

Mrs*  Evelyn  Baldwin,  M.A., Columbia 
Linvood,  W.J. 

Counselor, Mainland  Regional  High  School* 

Mrs • Joyce  Burns 
Pennsauken,  N.  J. 

Counselor,  Lenape  Regional  High  School 

Dr.  Rebecca  B.  Butler  - EdD,  Temple  University 
Cherry  Hill,  H.  J. 

Supervisor,  Pupil  Personnel  Services  * Camden  Schools 

Mr.  Matthew  J*  Cascio 
Vineland,  N.J. 

Teacher  Introduction  to  Vocations 
Summer  Program  with  Migrant  Labor  Children 

Mr.  Richard  Creamer 
.Clayton  01* 


Director  - Outdance,  Clayton  Public  School 

Mr.  John  Daleeatidro,  IfeD,  Temple  University 
Vineland,  N.J. 

Counselor,  Vineland  Senior  High  School 

V 

Mr.  Joseph  Dzurenda,  M3,  Temple  University 
Oaklyn,  N.J* 

Counselor,  Oaklyn  Junior  High  School 

Direct  Summer  Frograir  v/combined  Parochial  and  Public 

Schools  - Occup.  Exploratory  Program 

Mr.  John  A.  Enzman 
ttullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

Counselor,  Clayton  High  School 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Faulhaber 
Stratford,  H.J. 

Instructor  Industrial  Arts 
Eastern  Regional  High  School 

Counselor  - Summer  Program  Cooperative  Industrial  Experience  Program 
Member  * Board  of  Education  \ 


ERJC 
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Mr.  Leroy  Garrison,  MU,  Temple  University 
Bridgeton,  N.J. 

Vocational  Guidance  & Job  Placement  * Bridgeton  High  School 

Mr.  Tyrone  Gilliams  , 

Camden,  N.J*  / 

Teacher  - Special  Education  - Camden 
Summer  Program  “Upgrade" 

Mr.  Holton  E-  Kackett,  MeD,  Rutgers  " 

Camden,  N.J. 

Counselor  * Woodrow  Wilson  High  School 

Mrs.  Valerie  A.  Kagan 
Haddon  Township,  N.J. 

Counselor  - Eastern  Regional  High  School 

Mr.  Kicholas  Kuchova,  MfL,  Rutgers 
Northfiold,  N#J* 

Counselor  - Chelsea  Junior  High  School 

Councilman  - Local  Government 

¥ 

Mrs . Jessie  M*  Miller 
Westmont,  N.J. 

Counselor  - Camden  High  School  y 


Mrs . May  B#  Mooney 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Counselor  * Cherry  Hill  West  High  School 

Mr.  Lewis  B.  Maul,  MaD,  Harvard 
Margate  City,  N.J. 

Counselor  Mainland  Regional  High  School 

Mr*  Martin  Noonan,  MsD,  Teazle  University 
Salem,  Hew  Jersey 

Guidance  Director  - Woodstcwn  High  School 

Mr.  William  Peacock 
WiUiamstown,  H*J. 

Counselor  Pyne  Pt»  Camden 
Special  Education  Program 

Mies  Svann  Pontius,  HbD,  Temple  University 
Maple  Sha.de,  N.J. 

Counselor  - Cherry  Hill  West 
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Nrs.  Viola  Preston 
Camden,  New  Jersey 
Teacher /Counselor  Elementary  Schools 
Project  Upgradr  - Summer 

Miss  iferie  Romeo,  IfeD,  Rutgers 
Fermsauken,  N.J. 

Counselor  - Camden  High  School 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Tischler,  MbD,  Temple  University 
Haddon  Heights,  N.J. 

Counselor  * Edgewood  Regional 

Sir.  Anthony  Sankus 
Woodbury,  N.J. 

Counselor  - Gateway  Regional  High  School 

Mrs.  Anne  Troth 
Westmont,  iUJ. 

Counselor  - Pyne  Pt.,  N.J* 

Miss  Jane  IJeile&beck 
Pezuisauken,  N.J. 

Business  Education 

Counselor  ~ Cinnaminson  Jr/Sr  High  School 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Weinhofer 
Woodbury,  W*J* 

Guidance  Counselor  “ Gateway  Regional  High  School 

i 

Mr.  Daniel  Williams , BS/tB,  Bucknall 
Camdcn,  N.J* 

Guidance  Director  - Highland  Regional  Hign  Sohool 

Mr.  Thomas  Yager,  AB,  IfeD,  IB,  TJT,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Mo  ores town,  N*J* 

Chalmran  - Guidance  Program  - Camden  High  School 
Summer  ™ Director  ^ National  Youth  C orps . Program 
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EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA 

a) 

EVAUMICB  OF  SUMER  ITOMG  ISSTTTUTE  OH:  nTBE  RCg^_0F 

THE  COUMSnOR  Hf  VOCATIOHAL  EDOCJiTIOM” 

=■ 

I believe  the  following  rating  in  acceratej 
(In  rating,  BE  HO®STj  Don’t  try  to  be  Jdndl) 

1.  This  Institute  program  wasi 

p00r  Excellent 

(Circle  only  cue) 

2.  For  w development  it  was? 

Valuable  Very  Valuable 

(Circle  only  one) 


Fair 


Good 


A Waste  of  Time  Valuable  at  Times 


3 If  I were  a school  administrator  and  one  of,  ny  staff  asked  to 
in  this  kind  of  Institute  j I wcmld: 


Discourage  him 

(Circle  only  one) 


Encourage  him 


1*.  COMMENTS i (If  you  Care  to  make  any) 


> 


DoaH  sign  your  name.  Please  record  the  following t 

l^y  positi  on  i«  

I have  had 


years1  experience  as  a Counselor, 
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EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA 

CO 


% HONEST  evaluation  of  this  Sumner  Evening  Institute  on 
11  The  role  of  the  Counselor  in  Vocational  Education1’  1st 


* 


EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA 

(3) 


Page 


Feelings  and  Suggestions  concerning  Speakers#  Guests*  etc. 

'i 

Revtd  Donai A.  Griesmarm » Camden  Episcopal  Cownanity  Center 

■r 

Mias  Sandra  Oildar,  Consultant  In  Guidance  and  Testing  State  Department 

Office  of  CurriculuBi 


Mr.  Thomas  Cairibino,  Super  via  or  Yoc&tlonal  Guidance^  State  Department 

■w 

?*».  Jerry  Cohen  ETAL  * Traffic  Group  Session 

Students  from  a number  of  schools  j 

Dr,  Anthony  J*  P1AflnunsioT  ClinSxl^PsychoIogiit^etcV  — ■ — 

Mr.  Allen  Flatty  Director  Vocational  Guidance > City  of  Philadelphia 

Mr.  Frederick  Hiller,  Executive  Director  Opportunities  Industrial -isation 

Center 

Mr.  william  Wenzel.  Occupational  Education  Coprdln.ja.tor t Camden  County 


Any  Additions  j etc* 


% 


c 
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PLEASE  COMPLETE  this  statement  as  best  you  cant 

f 

As  a Guidance  Counselor*  X would  recommend  a student  for  Vocational 
Education  programs  When 


\ 


\ 


t 


2 
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Evaluation 


What  are  you  seeking?  San  you  determine  how  well  you  are  moving 
towards  your  goal?  Car,  you  make  a BEFORE  and  AFTER  estimate? 

TOPICS  HELE7AKT  TO  COMSELOft-SCHOOI,  FUIKTIOHXNGS 

EVALUATION  AREAS 

1#  Percent  of  pupils  enrolled  in  post-high  school  education 

2 » Ability  of  students  to  make  own  schoo-  and  career  plans 

* 

3*  Number  of  schedule  changes 
h*  Prop-out  rate 

'5.  Ability  of  staff  tc  identify  abilities  of  students  applicable  to 
various  programs 

6.  Academic  performance 

4 

7*  School -c  ommunity  relations 

8.  Understanding  of  students  abilities  by  the  school  staff 

9*  Number  of  students  who  received  scholarships 

* 

10.  TJSe  of  vocational  guidance  materials 

11.  Revisions  >n  the  school  cur  '^ulum 

15.  Student  awareness  of  guidance  services 
13.  Self -referrals  by  pupils 

.liu Reoueata^for  assistance  of  Counselors  by^  parents 

15*  Reouests  for  assistance  of  counselors  by  teachers 

16.  In-service  programs  for  counselors/ teachers 

17.  Teacher  contact  with  guidance  counselors 
l8*  Employer  communication  with  school 

IP-  School  comnwnication  with  employers 

20.  Counselor  knowledge  of  range  of  employment  opportunities 
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21  • Student  attitude  toward  school 

22.  Attendance  records  of  students 

23,  Counselor  knowledge  of  occupational  opportunities  relevant  to 
subject  areas 

2lu  Number  of  students  who  were  employed  after  graduation  (Type  of 
employment) 

25*  Number  of  students  who  got  part-time  Jobs  while  still  in  school 

26.  Contact  with  community  and  government  agencies 

27.  Changes  in  counselors.1  functions 

c 1 

28.  Student  approval  of  guidance  service 

29.  Administrative  approval  of  guidance  service 

30.  Student  awareness  of  po-^t-high  school  vocational  training  and 
education 

31.  Counselor  awareness  of  post-high  school  vocational  training 
and  education 

32.  Types  and/or  presentation  of  vocational  information 

33  • Cooperation  and  coordination  of  teachers  >^d  counselors  relevant 
to  vocational  information 
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VI.  TO  BE  DOME  B5T  PARTICIPANT  IN  RE  - SCHOOLS 


EVALUATION  OP  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND 
COUNSELING  SERVICES 


Suggested  instrument  for  clarifying  end  identifying  counseling  and 
guidance  services  as  a result  of  the  Special  Vocational  Guidance  Projects. 
Other  areas  that  might  be  pertinent  to  tout  special  project  might  be 
included  - refer  to  tLe  material  on  "Evaluation  Areas"  * 


In  the  following  items  please  mark: 

R I S 

If  the  service  is  a regular  and  planned  function  of  the 
X guidance  program; 


If  the  service  Is  incidental  and  an  occasional  function 
X of  the  guidance  program. 

If  the  specific  service  has  expanded  or  improved  as  a 
X result  of  the  Special  Vocational  Guidance  Project. 


1.  Individual  counseling  activities: 
R I E 


Orientation 

Course  selection 

EducatioiHaeyondrl^tHgshGQl- 

Career  plans 

School  achievement 

Test  interpretation 

Personal-social  adjustments 

job  placement 

Parent  conferences 

Scholar ships 

Dropouts 

Referrals  by  staff 
Self  referrals 
Behavior  cases 
Vocational  program 
Selection 
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2*  Group  guidance  activities: 


E 


0 


Scheduled  class  f 
Orientation  to  School 
Orientation  to  Testing 
Orientation  to  College 
Orientation  to  Military ' 
Orientation  to  Employ /cent 
Test  Interpretation 
Vocational  consultants 
College  day  or  night 
Career  day  or  night 
Career  planning 
Education  planning 
Assembly  progress 
Course  selection 
Audio-visual  aids 
How  to  study  skills 
Personal  serial  adjustment 
Homeroom  guidance 
Seminar  groups 
Socio**  dramas 
Scholarships 


GLher  or  explanation: 
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3*  Teachers  and  other  staff  members  participate  t*i  guidance: 

(activities  may  possiWy  occur  in  subject*  listed  in  parenthesis) 


R 


Voc.  implications  of  subject 

Voc.  speakers  in  class 

Refer  students  to  counselor 

Adv*  Education  possibilities  in  subject 

Contribute  to  cumulative  record 
How-to-study  skills 
Guidance  committee 
Identify  talents 
Job  descriptions 
Autobiographies  (English ) 

Job  application  letters  (EngHeh) 
Career  Oriented  Field  Trips 
Identify  class  characteristics 
Social  problems  * (Social  Studies ; 

Family  relations  (Home  Ed.) 

Job  Placement  (Vocational  Education) 
Guidance  materials  (library) 

Follow-up  study  (Commercial) 

Mehtal  Health  (Health) 

Lesiure  time  (Physical  Ed.) 

Test  terminology  (Math) 

Guidance  Topics  (Speech) 

Socio-dramas  (dramatics/ 

Display  (Art)  * 

newsletter  TJoumal  °r  Typing) 

College  information  source 


Other  or  explanation: 
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U*  Consultation  given  to  school  staff  members* 


ERIC 


E 


I 


E 


School  achievement 

Test  interpretation 

Parent-teacher  conferences 

Resource  materials 

Case  conferences 

Behavior  cases 

Curriculum  studfcr 

Ability  grouping 

Regarding  areas  in  item  #1*  above 


Other  or  explanations 


S*  Utilisation  of  community  resources: 


College  resources 
State  Employment  Bureau 
Vocational  Consultants 
?TA  or  PTO 

Rehabilitation  services 
Service  clubs 
Industry  and  business 
Social  agencies 
Professional  societies 
Welfare  services 
Labor  organizations 
Religious  organizations 
Family  physician 
Newspaper 
Military  Services 
Child  Guidance  Clinic 
State  Dept,  of  Education 
C ommunlty  -Affairs~GroupS' 
(Urban  League,  NYC,  etc.) 


Other  or  explanation* 
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Utilization  of  standardized  test  and  other  special  appraisal 
instruments  for  identification  of  students) 


R 


E 


Individual  interpretation 
Group  interpretation 
Identify  ability  ability  groups 
Course  selection 
Teacher  interpretation 
Curriculum  study 
Adv.  Education  Counseling 
Vocational  Counseling 
Parent  conference 
Prediction  charts 
Identify  low  achievers 
Identify  talents 
Utilization  by  teachers 
Scattergrams 
Local  norms 


Other  or  explanation r 


7 • Local  in-service  education  of  teachers  and  other  staff  members 
relative  to  vocational  development  and  vocational  education. 


R 


I 


E 


^ Teacher  orientation 
2 Case  conferences 
2 Test  interpretation 
^ Materials  for  teachers 
2 Teacher  workshop 
Guidance  committee 
- — Individual  contacts— 
2 Staff  meetings 


Other  or  explanation t 
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8.  In-service  education  of  counselors  £ 
EXE 


Counselor  staff  meetings 

Buzz  sessions 

Case  conferences 

Tape  recorded  interviews 

Role  playing 

AFGA  convention 

Graduate  course  vork 

Area  guld.  association 

Job  placement  and  Follow-up 

Cosaramity  Resources  Survey 

Visitation  to  colleges 

Visitation  to  local  industry*  agencies*  etc. 


\ 

i 

j 


i 

\ 

L 


Other  or  explanation: 


n 

i 

* 

f 

l 

i 

f 

) 

1 

i 

4- 

i 

t 
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In  the  following  items  please  mark: 
AXE 


£ 


£ 


£ 


If  the  quantity  and  quality  la  adequate; 

If  it  exists  hut  is  inadequate; 

If  there  is  expansion  or  improvement  of  area. 


i 


i 

h 

f 


1 

I 


9m  Informational  materials  t 
AXE 


College  bulletins 
Scholarships  and  aids 
High  School  program  of  studies 
High  School  handbook 
How  to  atucfy 

N1J1  Employment  Info*  Series 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 

Vocational  School  Guido 

Collage  guide 

Jr,  college  guide 

Military  Services 

Vocational 

Personal-social 

Subscription  services 

Apprentic ©ships 

Calendar  of  testing  dates 

Locally  developed  Occupational  Information 


Other  or  explanation: 
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10*  Public  information t 


ERIC 


A 


X 


E 


Newspapers 

Bulletins  to  business  and  industries 
Meetings  vith  special  parent  groups 
Parent  orientation  bulletins 


Other  or  explanation: 


U,  Pupil  r^ords : 


i 


A 


X 


E 


School  marks 
Test  results 
School  activities 
Work  experience 
Health 

Interview  reports 
Attendance 
Anecdotal  reports 
Self  ratings 
Achievements  and  honors 
Autobiography 
Family  information 
Interest  inventories 
Expressed  interests 
Vocational  plans 
Educational,  plans 
Personal  information 
-Sntgance-anri  withdrawal 
Student  profiles 


Other  or  explanation: 
-s> 
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12  i.  Facilities  for  guidance: 
A I E 


___  ___  Private  counseling  quarters 

^ Guidance  records  file 

_ b Space  for  informational  materials 

Telephone 

Tape  recorder 

Space  for  group  career  conferences 
Audio-video  facilities  for  vocational  information 

Other  or  explanation 


13 * Secretarial  and  clerical  assistance: 
A I E 


Employed  secretary 
Student  secretary 
Counselor  Aide 


Other  or  explanation:’ 


111*  Standardised  testing  program: 

A I E 

Atillty 

Achievement 

««  _ _ interest 

’ Personality 

___  Aptitude 

_ _ _ Diagnostic 

Other  or  explanation: 
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15.  Other  suggested  areas  for  rating  scale; 

a.  Identify  and  assist  exceptional  child 

b.  Articulation  between  sending  schools  and  the 

high  school  (both  pir  e-high  school  and  post- 
high.  school) 

c.  Relationship  between  student  potential  and 

achievement 


16.  What  do  you  see  as  the  more  significant  aspects  of  the  project 
that  would  represent  definite  possibilities  as  additions  and/or 
changes  relative  to  your  present  guidance  program?  (Ton  may 
3 imply  wish  to  list  certain  items  included  in  this  evaluation 
form  or  others.) 


r 
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STUDENT  SURVEY 

1. 

Does  ycur  school  help  you  to  consider  information  about  yourself  as  it 
relates  to  your  future  educational  and  vocational  plans?  ^ 

2. 

Have  you  been  encouraged  to  investigate  the  personal  and  educational 
requirements  for  occupations  you  have  considered? 

3e 

Have  you  had  conferences  with  someone  on  your  school  staff  concerning 
your  educational  and  vocational  plans? 

k. 

Does  the  school  inform  your  parents  of  your  standardized  test 
results  ? 

!>* 

j* 

If  you  had  a personal  problem,  would  yc  * feel  free  to  discuss  it  -ith  ' 
someone  on  your  school  staff? 

6. 

i- 

Does  your  sjnool  help  you  to  understanu  the  meaning  of  your  standardised 
test  scores?  (Examples s school  ability,  achf v>3ment , and  aptitude). 

7. 

Do  you  have  access  tc  the  information  you  want  and  eed  know  about 

the  various  occupations  you  have  considered? 

e. 

Do  you  know  which  inember  of  your  school  staff  is  your  school 
counselor? 

S>. 

Is  opportunity  provided  in  your  school  for  groups  of  students  to 
discuss  and  understand  their  attitudes? 

10. 

Has  your  school  counselor  talked  with  you  about  your  future 
educational  and, vocational  plans? 

n. 

-Has  your  school  provided  your  parents  *n  opportunity  to  discuss  your 
fcrducatlonal  plans? 

12. 

Do  you  have  access  to  +'ie  information  you  want  and  need  about  colleges 
and  other  schools  which  offer  post-high  schoo'  education? 
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13*  -Jhen  you  entered  high  school,  were  you  helped  to  learn  about  your 
new  school  -nd  hbw  to  get  along  in  it?  ^ 

11*.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with  your  school  counselor 
various  approaches  to  solving  problems  with  which  you  have  been 
faced? 


1 9*  Are  you  thinking  about  or  planning  what  you  are  going  to  do  when  you 
finish  high  scaool? 


16.  Has  your  school  provided  the  opportunity  for  you  to  learn  it  to 

present  information  about  your  abilities,  training,  characteristics, 
and  experiences  to  employers  in  a ^nvintfing  manner? 


17.  Have  your  parents  ever  talked  with  your  school  counselor? 

# r 

K 

18.  Have  you  been  helped  to  plan  th*  : ibjects  and  activities  you  need  and 

want  to  take  while  you  are  in  high  school? 


19.  Here  you  helped  to  become  familiar  with  the  employment  possibilities 
in  your  community  and  the  surrounding  areas?  - 


20..  Can  you  talk  about  your  real  feelings  about  things  with  your  school 
counselor  ? 

r 

K ^ 

21.  Bo  your  teachers  discuss  the  various  occupations  which  are  related  to 
the  subjects  taught  by  them? 


22.  Do  you  know  where  your  school  counselor^  office  is  located?  

*r 

23*  Have  you  been  helped  to  decide  if  you  have  the  ability  to  succeed  in 

college?  _ * 

?J*.  Does  your  school  us film-strips,  films t pavphlets,  books,  etc*  to 

help  you  understand  problems  of  personal  and  social  development? * 


2$ . Have  your  ability  and  achievement  test  results  been  helpful  to  you  in 
your  educational  and  vocational  planning?  
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26.  Have  you  received  any  help  from  your  school  in  the  improvement  of 
your  study  skills  and  habits? 


27.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  group  discussions  about 
the  concerns  of  high  school  students?  


28.  Has  your  school  counselor  discussed  your  ability  and  achievement  test 
results  with  you  individually? 


2?.  Were  you  helped  before  the  ninth  grade  to  plan  your  high  school 
program  of  courses? j 


30.  Has  your  school  provided  opportunities  for  you  to  grow  in  your  ability 

to  make  realisoic  plans  for  yourself? 

31.  Has  a counselor  or  a teacher  helped  you  to  examii  e your  abilities, 

personality  traits  and  interest  as  they  may  pertain  to  your  future 
plans? 

12.  Have  you  been  satisfied  -with  the  course  selections  which  you  have 
made? 


33.  Do  you  f 3l  that  your  school  e^perieLCes  have  provided  you  with 
opportunities  to  develop  t,.  If -reliance''  
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FOREMEN  IH  INDIANA  INDUSTRIES; 

THEIR  CHARACTERISTICS/  FUNCTIONS  AMD  EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 


Foremen  are  faced  with  mounting  problems  in  assuring  that  products  are  turned  out 
or  services  are  rendered  which  meet  cost,  quality  and  quantity  standards.  Most  have 
come  up  through  the  ranks  in  industry  and  need  additional  training;  new  foremen  must 
be  adequately  prepared.  What  are  the  facts?  What  should  be  done?  The  purposes  of 
this  study  are  to  acquire  the  necessary  data  so  the  problem  can  be  better  understood 
and  appropriate  actions  recommended. 

This  study  identifies  some  key  characteristics  of  foremen  which  include: 

Their  years  of  experience  as  foremen,  their  age,  and  educational  level; 

Their  current  areas  of  worx  and  the  most  important  functions  of  their  Jot; 

The  subject  areas  where  they  need  additional  knowledge  (training); 

The  subject  areas  they  believe  are  essential  in  the  training  of  new  foremen; 

What  kinds  of  courses  they  would  participate  in,  hew  much  time  they  would  be 
willing  to  spend,  and  what  portion  of  costs  they  would  be  willing  to  pay. 

1 * 

The  study  also  verifies  ratio  of  workers  to  foremen,  as  well  as  the  types  of 
foremen  training  programs  new  being  used  - and  new  pregrams  needed  - as  reported  by 
Indiana  firms.  The  willingness  of  firms  to  participate  in  planning  and  sharing  costs 
for  specific  types  of  foremen  training  programs  are  presented. 

Data  (acquired  thru  an  extensive  State -wide  survey)  are  shewn  for  the  State  and 
the  six  University  Administration  Regions.  Comments  of  questionnaire  respondents, 
highlights  of  other  studies  and  other  related  materials  are  included.  Conclusions 
and  recommendations  are  presented  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
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PURPOSES  amp  jjESCiilPTM  of  the  REPORT 


1. 


THE  PROJLEII 


When  a man  or  woman  first  becomes  a first-line  supervisor,  his  previous  job 


training  is  rarely  adequate  to  assure  his  success.  Small  wonder,  mare  often  than 
not,  his  training  was  not'  designed  for  supervisors.  As  a subordinate,  he  was  pre- 
pared for  his  specific  job  and  was  responsible  for  his  own  work  but  little  else 
besides.  Suddenly  he  beccv.es  a supervisor  andjthe  whole  complexion  of  his  job 
changes.  Suddenly  he  is  expected  to  function  effectively  in  many  key  areas  * areas 
in  which  he  has  had  little  training  and  virtually  no  experience  at  all.j/  He  si- 
multaneously must  assure  that  production  or  service  continues  - while  he  is  leamin, 
all  the  supervision  ropes  under  ever-changing  conditions.  And  so,  he  is  faced  with 
seemingly  never-ending  problems.  , 

Excerpts  from  some  recent  articles  further  illustrate  the  problem:  ^ 


"His  collar  is  neither  blue  nor  white,  his  job  neither  working- 
class  nor  blessed  with  executive  status....  He  is  known  as  a slave- 
driver  by  some,  and  yet  to  others  he  may  appear  bullheaded  in  the 
defense  of  his  men.  . 

f,In  the  Army,  he  would  be  the  ’First  Sergeant In  industry  he 
Is  known  simply  as  ’the  foreman’....  At  the  moment  however,  he  is 
probably  much  too  busy  to  think  about  all  that.  • . . The  challenge  cf 
a foreman’s  job  in  many  cases  has  changed  radically  in  the  last  decade.” 


Mr.  John  H,  Lyst,  newspaper  reporter  for  the  Indianapolis  STAB  wrote  the  above 
in  January,  1970  and  vent  on  to  point  up  that  foremen  had  their  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  (especially  younger)  workers,  and  in  keeping  up  with  technical  advances 
in  equipment  and  production  techniques  — which  make  their  positions  continually  more 
ccsnplicated.y 

Another  article  appearing  under  the  Indiana  tabor  column  of  The  Journal  and 
Courier  Lafayette,  Indiana  newspaper  in  May  of  197®  said,  "He’s  had  limited  training 
or  education  beyond  high  school,  he  was  made  foreman  because  he  showed  extreme  abil- 
ity on  the  job  and  earned  the  respect  of  his  fellow  workers  and  bosses.  When  he 
became  a foreman,  he  found  himself  with  new  and  often  complex  duties,  some  of  which 
he  was  not  prepared  for.  The  confidence,  security,  and  prestige  he  had  enjoyed  as 
a competent,  skilled  worker  have  become  difficult  to  maintain.”  He  may  erven  feel 
some  inadequacies  since  he  became  a 'foreman.  "3/ 


£ 

For  definition  of  'Vho  is  a supervisor, " see  Note  at  ensl  of  this  chapter. 
■^Refers  to  reference  number  "in  Appendix  1,  Selected  Bibliography, » on  page  *tQ. 
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And  - finally,  a number  of  Quotes  taken  from  a recent  article  by  Norman  Ccakley' 
of  the  U.S*  Department  of  Labor  entitled  "Foreman,  Wan  in  the  Middle, " in  the  Occu- 
pational Outlook  Quarterly.,^/ 

"jPoday.  most  blue-collar  workers  see  their  foreman  as  'boss1;  he 
is  often  envied  and  respected^  because  he  has  shown  he  has  what  it 
takes  to  be  promoted  to  one  of  the  few  remaining  management  positions 
open  to  a blue-collar  worker.  As  ’firsu-line  supervisor, 1 the  fore- 
man's responsibilities,.,  are  to  turn  out  a product  or  render  a service 
that  meets  cost,  Quality  and, quantity  standards...,.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  job  knowledge,  most  foremen  .have  come  up  through  the 
ranks  « that  is,  they  were  promoted  from  the"  machine  or  work  bench. 

Many  have  acquired  technical  skills  through  apprenticeship,  or  through 
formal  training  courses  offered  ih  the  Armed  Forces. ...  Very  often 
•y  foremen  are  former  union  members  who  have  served  as  elected  represent- 
atives, Such  positions  provide  opportunities  for  the  worker  to  demon- 
strate both  his  knowledge  of  grieir  ledures  and  his  capacity  for 

holding  his  own  in  the  give-and-tatv  ,5or  management  differences  - . 

important  skills  for  foremen.  a 

"E^&loyment  of  foremen  is  expected  to  increase  through  the  1970’s. 
Manufacturing  firms  will  continue  to  employ  the  largest  number  of  fore- 
men, However,  almost  half  of  the  expected  Increase  in  foremen  will  be 
due  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  non-manufacturing  firms  — in  construction, 
trade,  service,  and  public  utility  firms,  fhe  continuing  trend  toward 
larger  businesses,  with  their  complement  of  blue-collar  varkers,  is  an 
important  factor  underlying  the  expected  growth  in  requirements  for 
foremen.  Another  factor  is  the  growing  reliance  upon  supervision,  as 
industrial  processes  become  mote  mechanized  and  technical*  For  example, 
more  foremen  will  be  required  for  scheduling  and  inspection  operations , 

''Although  fewer  than  1 foreman  in  10  is  presently  a college  grad- 
uate, employers  are  looking  increasingly  for  better  educated  supervisors. 
College  trained  foremen  are  being  employed  most  often  in  industries  which 
have  highly  1 „chnological  production  processes,  ‘such  as  in  the  chemical, 
oil  and  ele.  ronics  industries.  Employers  generally  look  for  college  1 
graduates  who  have  backgrounds  in  business  administration,  industrial 
relations,  mathematics,  engineering,  or  science.  New  workers  are  hired 
^ as  foremen  helpers  and  undergo  on-the-job  training  an  til  capable” of 

handling  a foremans  job.  A majority  of  today's  college  trained  fore- 
men do  not  view  their  job  as  a career.  Most  see  themselves  as  trainees 
for  positions  in  higher  management;  top  management  tends  to  hold  the 
same  view* 

H 

"In  the  decade  ahead,  however,  the  vast  majority  of  workers  moving 
up  to  foremen  jobs  will,  in  all  likelihood,  continue  to  be  blue -collar 
workers  up  from  the  ranks.  "W 

Why,  despite  the  problems  foremen*have,  do  men  accept  this  position?  Some  ideas 
may  be  glear.ed  from  a study  of  nearly  175  foremen  in  iron  and  steel  firms  who  gave 
their  reasons  for  accepting  a supervisory  post. M Although  the  reasons  were  varied,. 
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most  could  be  classified  under  the  five  following  ’headings..,  {numbers  of  foremen 
choosing  each  reason  are  indicated  parenthetically) : 

* 

Ambition  73  Foremen  *More  J it ere sting  Work  l8  Foremen 

Greater  Security  jt«  Foremen  Better  Working  Conditions  13  Foremen 

More  Money  25  Foremen  Other  Reasons  10  Foremen 

' i-l  1* 

What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  problem?-  There  are  about  1,444,000  foremen -in  the 
U„S,  and  there  are  more  than  69,000  openings  each  year*  About  ten  per  cent  of  these 
are  women  (foreladies  - if  you  will), 6/  ^Als'o  see „ Appendix  II,)  Inasmuch  as  Indiana 
has  2*5  per  cent  of  the  nation1  s population  and  is  an  industrial  state,  based  on  these  * 
national  figures  it  would  appear  that  there  would  be  between  36  and  4c  thousand  fore- 
men in  Indiana  industries  with  between  1,COO  and  2,000  openings  occur ing  annually. 

(These  derived  State  figures  are  largely  confirmed  by  this  detailed  manpower  study.) 

t 

Is  the  problem  a serious  one?  The  very  large  majority  of  the  foremen  in  Indiana 
who  participated  in  this  study  were  in, agreement  that  they  need  additional  knowledge 
and  training  as. professional  foremen,  and  that  new  foremen  should  be  better  prepared . 

2 . PURPOSE  OF  THIS  REPORT!  RATIONALE  AiiD  METHODOLOGY  APPLIED 

This  . tudy  was  designed  to  obtain  the  facts  and  data  necessary  to  "better  define 
and  plan  actions  for  solving  the  problems  concerning  the  continuing  development  and 
education  of  practicing' foremen  - and  the,  preparation  of  new  ones.  It  wfs  conducted 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  an  advisory  committee  made  up  of  representative 
foremen  and  selected  managers  in  industry,  and  educators.  The  Indiana  Manufacturers 
Association  and  the  American  Society  of  Foremen  also  provided  committee  members  and 
assistance. 

It  was  decided  first  to  capitalise  'on  data  already  available  in  the  literature 
and  through  personal  contacts.  After  these  materials  were  examined  — it  became 
apparent  that  sufficient  detailed  information  needed  was  not  available,  so  it  was 
agreed  a comprehensive  survey  should  be  made  of  Indiana  firms  and  foremen.  Extensive 
State-wide  publicity  preceded  the  survey.  Letters  and  questionnaires  were  designed 
and  tested,  then  mailed  throughout  the  state  in  order  to  assure  adequate  representa- 
tion by  type  of  industry,  size  of  firm  and  geographically.  Two  basic  questionnaires 
were  utilized,  one  for  the  firm,  the  other  for  individual  foremen.  The  responses 
establish  an  excellent  statistically  sounc’  base  for  this  stu'y  — the  data  illustrate 
the  urgency  and  magnitude  of  the  need  to  provide  a variety  of  professional  foremen 
training  programs,  courses  and  related  activities.  Data  are  presented  for  the  State 
as  a whole  and  for  each  of  six  geographical  regions  { See  figure  1 on  page  5* ) 
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CONTENTS  AND  FORilAT  OF  REPORT 


Tills  first  chapter  presented  a discussion  of  the  problem,  purpose  of  the  report 
and’  the  methodology  used  to  acquire  data.  Chapter  Two  describes  the  mail -out,  re-, 
sponses,  follow-up,  and  the  questionnaires , used  (two  forms).  The  third  chapter  con- 
tains the  detailed  survey  analyses,  and  the  comments  and  suggestions  of  foremen  and 
representatives  from  Indiana  firms.  Also  in  Chapter  Three  are  highlights  from  other 
recent  studies  about  foremen,  their  jobs,  problems  and  training.  Chapter  Four  con- 
tains the  final  discussion,  conclusions  and  recommendations.  A selected. bibliography 
sample  copies  of  the  questionnaires  use£,  tables  of  statistical  summaries  and  other 
materials  are  included  in  a number  of  appendices  to  this  report. 


Mote : Definition  of  "Who  Is  A Supervisor? 11  The  National  Labor -Manageme  tfc  Relations 
Act  (Wagner  Act  of  1935)  in  substance  defines  a supervisor  as  an  individual  having 
authority,  in  the  interest  of  the  employer,  to  hire,  transfer,  suspend,  lay-off, 
recall,  promote,  discharge,  assign,  reward,  or  discipline  other  employees,  or  having 
responsibility  to  direct  them,  or  to  adjust  their  grievances,  or  effectively  to 
recommend  such  action,  if  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  is  not  of  a merely  routine  Or  clerical  nature  but  requires  the  use  of  in- 
dependent judgement.  /Section  101,  Sub-section  2:  (llj/. 

The  Fair  labor  Standards  Act  (Taft -Bartley  Act  of  39^?)  incorporates  essentially 
the  same  definition.  Viz,  the  supervisor  directs  the  work  of  others  and  at  least  has 
the  authority  to  recommend  hiring  and  to  discharge  or  lay-off,  and  he  must’  exercise 
discretionary  power,  /section  13  (a)  (1]/ 
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SURVEY:  DISTRICT! Oil  and  RESPONSE 


PUBLICITY  A, ID  NAIL-OUT 


In  recognition  of  the  need  for  vide  participation  in  this  study,  a number  of 
newspaper  articles  and  radio  announcements  were  made  concerning  foremen,  their  work, 
problems,  and  training  *—  and  expressing  the  need  for  data  to  facilitate  planning - 
This  action  resulted  in  sene, letters  and  telephone  calls  wi  ,h  offers  to  help,  well 
as  some  ideas  and  suggestions,. 

IndianarWanufaoturgrs  Association  (II»?A)  Industrial  Relations  Letter^  and  Interest 
Card-  *—  The  IMA  aescribed  the  Purple  ttudy  of  foremen  in  the  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
LETTER  of  January  12,  1970  and  urged  the  cooperation  of  all  employers-  A self-addressed 
card  was  included  with  their  JITTER  on  which  firms  could  indicate  their  willingness  to 
participate  in  the  study  and  name  the  person  to  receive  the  Questionnaires-  (See 
Appendix  III  for  sample  of  the  IMA  Letter* ) The  response  to  this  IMA  effort  was  ex- 
cellent *md  the  returns  were  checked  by  type  ^nd  size  of  industry  and  for  geographic 
coverage , 

-■  H, 

Follow -up c — A follow -up  was  then  made  of  selected  non -respondents  and  seme  addi- 
tional returns  were  leceived*  When  these  data  were  analyzed,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  make  a second  follow-up  to  specific  additional  firms  due  to  variances  found  in 
ratios  of  workers  to  foremen  in  certain  instance Ej  and  to  assure  adequate  representa- 
tion from  each  type  (classification)  of  industry  and  ftom  all  sizes  of  firms-  As 
described  later,  a sound  statistical  base  was  acquired  for  analysis * 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SURVEY  PACKAGE 


Each  survey  package  was  made  up  of  a letter  of  transmittal,  one  questionnaire 
(yellow  form)  to  be  filled  out  for  the  firm  as  a whole  (usually  by  the  personnel  or 
training  director  or  equivalent  representative),  a number  of  questionnaires  (green 
form)  to  be  filled  out  by  individual  foremen,  and  a return  envelope*  (See  Appe.  *ix 
IV  for  sample  copies*)  The  number  of  foremen  questionnaires  mailed  to  each  firm  was 
based  in  large  part  on  the  i 3\ilts  of  the  ratio  of  workmen  to  f oilmen  study  as  re- 
ported in  Manpower  Report  67-7.  ’’Requires,  rits  for  Personnel  Ttaff  Members  and  Super- 
visors. *W  The  packages  were  mailed  to  tne  individuals  identified  through  the  IMA- 
Interest  Card  process  (as  explained  earlier)  and  tc  additional  firms  as  identified 
through  the  follow-up  processes*  The  Indiana  industrial  Direct  ory2/  was  used  to 
obtain  the  necessary  information  about  these  additional  firms;  i-e.  type  of  industry, 
number  of  employees,  parson  to  contact  and  address* 

Every  form  v&s  numbered  and  keyed  in  a control  system  in  order  to  tabulate  returns 
within  appropriate  groups  by  type  of  industry,*  size  of  firm  and  geographic  region* 

The  names  of  individual  firms  were  not  identified  on  the  returns  - and  are  not  revealed  * 
in  this  renort. 
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Classification  Manua?,  used  for  titles,  descriptions  and  codes 
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QUESTIONNAIRES  DISTRIBUTION  AND  RESPONSE 


M'lll^out  and  He  turns*  — In  the  initial  mail-out  to  firms  indicating  a desire  to 
cooperate,  a personnel/training  director  type  questionnaire  yas  sent  to  the  desig- 
nated  persons  a total  of  were  contacted*  Each  firm  also  received  a number 

of  foreman  type  questionnaires,  the  number  proportional  to  the  total  number  of 
employees  in  that  firm:  a total  of  6,807  foreman  forms  were  mailed  out*  The  ex- 

cellent responses  are  ?hown  in  Table  1 below: 


TAuLE  1 

SURVEYS  MAILED  AND  RESPONSE^ 

Be turns  Percent  of  Return 


Firms  Contacted  563  ‘ 3c6 

Foremen  6,807  - 3*8o6 


5hM 


When  vhese  returns  were  analysed,  it  was  determined  necessary  to  maJce  follow-up 
mailings  to  selected  firms „ This  action  resulted  in  responses  from  37  More  firms 
and  446  additional  foremen  - which  then  provided  adequate  representation  in  ei  ery 
category*  The  complete  survey  thusiy  Is  made  up  of  responses  from  343  firms  and 
4 252  foremen^  " " * ~ ' * 


The  total  number  of  employees  represented  by  the  firms  cooperating  was  266,000 
people . (about  one-third  of  the  stated  employment  ih  manufacturing  industries  were 
included,  plus  representation  from  some  selected  non-manufacturing  and  service 
industries). 


Mote:  The  names  and  addresses  of  firms  expressing  a desire  to  cooperate  further  and 

reporting  foreman  training  needs  are  available  in  the  Director  of  Manpower  Studjf*s 
Office,  Consideration  should  be  given  to  sending  them  appropriate  announcements  or 
other  materials  to  facilitate  implementation  of  related  actions. 


Analysis  of  Response  to  Questions.  — An  analysis  of  the  overall  qi^estionnaire  per 
cent  response  to* all  questions  (less  comments),  using  a weighted  average  response 
as  the  measure,  indicates  that  collectively  the  4,252  foreme:  responded  to  9q**V  of 
the  survey* S total  questions.  Subtracting  out  a 1.6$  error  response  - representing 
uninterpretable  or  impossible  answers  - results  ip  an  overall  average  accurate  re- 
sponse of  94*8$  to  the  foremen  questionnaire*  Regionally,  there  were  no  important 
differences  .froin  this  average  response  figure.  Further,  in  looking  at  returns  from 
deferent  industrial  classifications,  again  there  were  no  important  differences  ftcm 
thl*  average* 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
SURVEY  ANALYSIS 


PART  I FOREMEN'S  RESPONSES 


7. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  IKE  rOREMAN's  QUESTIONNAIRE 


v 

TUdc  irtiTi ' had  a scriej  of  que:*tirnc  related  to  seven  general  categories; 

(l)  Characte. i.rtic::  information  including  experience,  educational  level  and 

tr"  ini  Tig;  (?)  ; tread  of  v.  rk  end  jet  fuivtlon.i ; (3)  Knowledge  needed  — by 

practicing  ^ ;H  (4)  fcy  new  (beginning)  foremen;  {>)  Willingness  to  participate  ii.  - 
und  the  kirds  of  clucstional  or  training  programs  desired;,  (6)  A proposed  associate 
degree  fer  yr^Ik:  ssional  foreign;  and  CT)  Any  cu.-ranent:'  or  suggestions.  Results  in 
C’iOh  category  Tire  prcccntot1  belOn  for  the  State  as  o whole.  (See  Appendix  V for  the 
statist 1 ?al  rumiinries  and  uonpsirisori:''  for  each  of  the  six  geographic  regions.) 
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characteristics  of  foremen 


)g£  and  lAQiriencc.  --  The  average  nge  of  the  more  than  4,2^0  foremen  in.  Indiana 
industries  responding  the  questionnaire  vao  42.02  years;  the  median  ^ras  42  years, 
lee  Figure  2 for  distribution.  (Standard  deviation  va*  7*84  with  a skewness  of  1.08) 
‘the  average  years  cf  oxperif,ncc  vas  9.02  years;  the  median  wne  6 years.  Nearly  half 
(46. 3$)  of  el3.  respoiutent,-'  reportra  they  iiad  fi\e  ^r  fewer  years  of  experience  as 
for^en.  (ntr.ridard  cL  viatton  was  10.02  vitli  a skewncsu  of  .06)**  The  approximate 
therefore  at  which  iie  be?^un-3  <i  fori.cjin  33  years  old  (current  age  less 

jxp-jrien-e  aa  forc-iran). 

An  examination  of  the  statistical  sunmam.es  of  the  six  regions  reveals  that  fore* 
jn  having  the  r*ost  (Experience  (more  than  10  years  on  the  average)  were  in  Regions  1 
* nd  2 - the  Northwest  and  North  Central  Areas  cf  the  State.  All  other  regions  showed 
.he  average  experience  to  be'between  8 tad  9 years.  As  would  then  be  expected,  the 
i Id est  foremen  were  in  Regions  1 ar.d  2,  where  the  averages  were  about  2 years  higher 
.u_n  for  thn  state  (44  yro*  vs.  hi). 
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I FIGURE  2 
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DISTRIBUTION  BY  AGE 


FOREMEN  = 4,237 


AGE  IN  YEARS 


.#‘!22'b24  ?6  32  = 34  36  38  40  42:44:4fc  4fc < SO ■ £2 ‘ 54  5$  isjfiMO'i 
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*3ee  Appendix  Tf  for  sample  copy  of  questionnaire  (printed  .;n  green  paper), 
^.distribution  was  found  not,  to  be  normal;  See  Appendix  V for  statistical  analysis. 
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Educational  Level.  — The  average  years  of  education  completed,  by  foremen  was 
12.26  years;  the  median  was  12  years  (e.g.  high  school  gradUE.  e).  (Standard 
deviation  1.7^  and  skewness  .1*1)*  Fewer  than  4#  reported  their  highest  educa- 
tional attainment  was  8th  grade  or 


FIGURE  3 
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EDUCATION  IK  YEARS 


less;  the  large  majority  - nearly 
59#  - reported  completing  the  12th 
grade  as  their  highest  level; 
nearly  8#  reported  having  4 or  more 
years  of  college.  The  distribution 
of  responses  by  highest  grade  level 
attained  is  shewn  in  Table  2 and  in 
Figure  3. 


TABLE  2 


DISTRIBUTION  BV  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 


Some  High  School 
8th  Grade  or  Less  Less  than  4 yrs. 

# Distribution ,3.24#  12 . 79# 

Number  137  5^1 


4 yrs*  H.Sf  Seme  College 
(Grad.) Less  than  4 yrs. 

58.67#  17.38# 

2,481  735 


College,  4 
yrs.-  or  more 


7.92# 
3 35 


An  examination  of  the  statisti- 
cal summaries  of  the  six  regions  re- 
veals that  slightly  higher  averages 
of  educational  attainment  were  - ported 
by  foremen  in  Regions  1 - lake  County; 

3 - the  Fort  Wayne  Area;  and  5 - the 
Indianapolis  Area.  (See  Bart  1 of 
Appendix  V for  further  details.) 


The  large  majority  of  foremen  who 
completed  11  or  more  years  of  school 
indicated  an  interest  in  c .tinuing 
their  education.  Those  having  10  or 
t fewer  years  were  less  likely  to  do  so.' 


Preparatory  Foremanship  ’Pra.in^ng.  Fore- 
men were  asked  if  they  previously  had  at- 
tended a program  designed  to  orain  new  fore- 
men. The  majority  (53.5#)  reported  they  had 
not.  The  only  region  where  more  foremen 
reported  having  had  such  preparatory  train- 
ing was  Region  5 - Indianapolis  Where  nearly 
52#  said  they  had.  Regions  1,  3 and  4 were 
nearly  at- the  50#  mark.  Region  6 (Southern) 
was  the  lowest  - below  39#* 


Distribution  shown  in  Figure  3< 
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9,  MAJOR  AREAS  OF  WORK  AND  JOb  FUNCTIONS 

u 

Areas  of  Work.  — Foremen  were  then  asked  l,My  current  work  is  in  the  area  of:  (check 

(/)  one).”  The  largest  single  group  (^7*9$)  checked  Actual  Reduction  work.  All 
foremen  choices  are  rank -ordered  he low: 


TABLE.  3 

CURRENT  AUA  OF  WORK  vn  = 4,241) 


My  current  work  is  in  the  area  of: . 
Area  Number  i 


Induction  (Actual) 

2,029 

47.9 

Combination  of  Areas 

507 

12.0 

ft?ode  Planning  & Control 

366 

8.7 

QualJ  Control  & Inspec* 

352 

8.3 

Maintenance 

26b 

6.2 

Area 

Number 

X 

Skilled  Trade 

213 

5*0 

Shipping  & Rec. 

159 

4.7 

Other  (Identify)* 

I87 

4.4 

Material  Handling 

9£ 

2.2 

Service  (yard,  etc.) 

29 

.7 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  although  more  foremen  are  engaged  in  Actual 
Induction  than  any  other  one  area,  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  other  work  areas  in  which  significant  numbers  of  foremen  are  engaged. 
Further,  an  examination  of  inter -regional  comparisons  shows  that  although  more  fore- 
men were  in  Actual  deduction  than  any  other  one  work  area  in  every  region,  there 
were  significant  differences  between  regions  In  the  other  work  areas.  These  differ- 
ences again  point  up  the  need  for  local  planning  ahd  a flexible  program.  See  Fart  2 
of  Appendix  V for  detailed  comparison  of  ma^or  areas  of^work  by  region. 


-ft. 

Most  of  the  187  foremen  who  checked  "Other 11  used  this  means  to  refine  or  clarify 
their  work  area  although  most  were  listed  as  broad  areas  on  the  questionnaire. 
The  primary  breakdowns  in  such  cases  included:  (Numbers  of  such  comments  are 

shown  parenthetically. ) - 

£ 

Production;  assembly,  processing,  and  finishing  (32) 

Services)  housekeeping,  repair,  and  customer  services  (28) 

Skilled  trade,  heat  treat,  tooling,  welding,  electrician,  and 
millwright  (l8). 

A few  new  categories  were  also  written  in.  These  included: 

Scheduling  ( 30 ),  Administrative  Functions  (21 ),  Inventory  Control  (19), 
Engineering  Functions  (13),  Tooling  (13 ),  and  Supporting  Research  .and 
Development  (8). 
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Most  Important  Job  Fmw cions.  — The  next  Question  was  designed  to  ascertain  the 
most  Important  job  functions,  so  each  foreman  was  asked  to  identify  the  three  most 
important  to  him.  As  might  be  expected,  a nearly  unanimous  first  choice  was  Employee 
Direction  and  Supervision  (90.8^),  followed  by  Safety  and  Training.  All  choices  are 
shown  in  the  next  table. 


TAiJLE  *1 


MOST  IMPORTANT  JOU  FUNCTIONS  (n 

Ques.  The  three  ?r.ost  important  functions  of  my  job  are : 

- 4,2t5) 

Ans.  Function 

Humber 

JL 

Employee  Direction  and  Supervision 

90.8* 

Safety 

2,2^0 

52.8 

Training 

*H.9 

Production  Machinery  (control,  adj.. 

set-up)  1,257 

. 29.6 

■ Quality  Control  end  Inspection 

1,010 

23.8 

Labor  Relations 

885 

20.9 

Costs  and  Financial  Control 

65k  * 

15^ 

Other  (Please  Identify)* 

324 

7.6 

In  the  table  above,  there  is  a prime  choice  (Snployee  Direction  and  Supervision) 
followed  by  two  somewhat  related  job  functions.  But  again  (as  reported  in  Areas  of 
Woth),  the  data  indicate  large  numbers  of  foremen  who  report  differences  in  the  rela- 
tive degrees  of  importance  of  job  functions.  An  examination  of  inter-regional  com- 
parisons shows  there  are  some  variations  in  the  importance  and  the  rank  order  of  a 
few  of  these  Job  functions  (see  Part  3 of  Appendix  V).  These  differences  should  be 
accommodated  in  planning  local  educational  or  training  programs  for  foremen. 


10.  ADDITIONAL  KNOWLEDGE  (3Y  SUDJECT  AREA)  DEEDED  BY  FOREMEN 

It  was  considered  advisable  to  obtain  both  a frequency  count  as  veil  as  to  estab- 
lish the  relative  Importance  of  these  subjects  reported  as  needed.  Also,  an  effort 
was  made  to  distinguish  vhat  di*  Terences,  if  any,  existed  between  the  additional 
knowledge  foremen  believed  they  needed,  end  the  knowledge  they  believed  was  essential 
for  beginning  foremen:  results  are  presented  in  this  section  (10)  for  praetdbing 

foremen  and  in  the  next  section  for  new  foremen.  The  prime  problem  areas  and  reported 

found  throughout  the  literature  on  first -line  supervisors  is  quite 
siMTar'Td^e'findings  in  th^s^tu^y:  namely,  they  relate  to  Human  Relations,  Com- 

munications and  Pro  duct  ion . Of  12/13/ 

— — — — H — | hi  111^-  ^ 


Footnote  on  Table  3 applicable. 
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TABLE 


KNOWLEDGE  NEEDED  BY  PRACTICING  FOREMEN 


FOREMEN  (n  - 4,136) 


Ques.  I need  additional  knowledge 
Ans.  Subject  Area 


Humber 


in: 


Ques.  My  one  most  important  need: 


Human  Relations 
Communications 
Methods  improvement 
Personnel  Functions 
Production  Planning 
Quality  Control  & Inspection 
Material  Handling 
Other  (Flease  Identity)* 
Combination  of  Areas 


2,999  72.5# 

2,362  57.1 

2,127  - - 51.4 
1,855  44.9 

1,780  43.1 

1,038  25.1 


931  22.5 

129  3.1 


(More  than  one  area  could  be  checked) 


I j 00  2, a 

||  100.0$ 
|!  (Only  one  checked) 


Rote ; If  one  considers  the  rank  order  of  the  frequency  responses  to  the  subject  areas 
and  their  reported  relative  importance,  by  employing  Spearman^  rank  correlation  co- 
efficient,!^, the  correlation  is  rs  = ,976  (which  is  significant  at  below  the  * = .01 
level).  An  unquestionably  high  order  of  agreement  exists  among  the  more  than  4,000 
foremen  on  this  point. 

I 

An  Inter-regional  comparison  reveals  a high,  degree  of  agreement  as  to  the  addi- 
tional knowledge  desired  by  practicing  foremen  (see  Fart  4 of  Appendix  V). 


Most  of  these  129  foremen  checked  ’'Other"  to  describe  their  needs  more  specifically 
although  most  were  listed  on  the  questionnaire  as  broad  subject  areas.  A breakdown 
of  these  cases  is  shown  below:  (The  number  of  comments  in  each  case  is  shown 
parenthetically. ) 


Planning  and  Production  Control j scheduling, ' methods  improvement, 
planning,  production  control,  and  time  study*  (46) 

Production;  assembly,  actual  production,  and  finishing.  (37) 
Maintenance  > machine  repair,  equipment  repair,  fixture  repair, 

. and  building  maintenance.  (36)' 

Material  Handling ^ , scrap  control,  expediting,  material  control, 
and  material  flow.  (30). 


trol  - 14,  accounting  - 10,  budgets  - 10,  and  finance  - 10).  Fundamental  engineering 
concepts  were  listed  by  2o  (mechanical  - 12,  general  * 10,  and  electrical  - 6).  Auto- 
mation and  computerisation  were  listed  by  20  (numerical  Control  Systems  - 8,  E.D.F. 
Systems  * 8#  and  Programming  - 4).  A variety  of  other  course  requirements  were  listed 
including  mathematics,  English,  and  science. 
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AREAS  OF  KMtlWLFnGE  ESSENTIAL  FOR  BEGINNING  FOREMEN 


The  assurance  of  effective  foremanship  necessarily  includes  the  preparation  of 
new  foremen  as  veil  as  the  continuing  education  of  practicing  ones.  In  order  to 
learn  vhat  training  or  education  experienced  foremen  believed  was  appropriate  for 
beginning  foremen,  they  were  asked  first  to  identify  the  subjects  that  vere  needed 
and  then  to  indicate  which  were  the  most  important  ones*  There  was  perfect  agree- 
ment in  rank  orders  of  both  frequency  and  importance  (rs  - l.C00)J  Results  are 
shown  in  Table  6 below: 

TABLE  6 

KNOWLEDGE  ESSENTIAL  FOR  BEGINNING  FOREMEN  (n  = 4,221) 
Oues.  Beginning  i Temen  need  knowledge  in:  Rues.  The  three  most  important  are: 


Ans  < Subject  Area 

Humber 

JL  1 

1 

1 

dumber 

JL 

Human  Relations 

t,  lot  r~ 

97.2* 

w 

■ L 

3,3*11 

88.7# 

Communications 

3,  *13 

80.9 

: i 

2,201 

58.5 

Personnel  Functions 

3,113 

73.8 

! 1 

| i 

1,516 

*0.3 

Production  Planning 

2,899 

68.7  1 

1 1 
i i 

1,461 

38.8 

Methods  improvement 

2,882 

88.3  j 

; t 

i f 

1,001 

26.6 

Quality  Control  & 

| i 

5*t 

1*.  5 

Inspection 

1,937 

*5.9  ! 

! | 

Material  Handling 

1,530 

36.3  ! 

239 

6.* 

Other  (Mis cel. ) 

12* 

"2.-3  ! 

E 

*8 

1*3 

Mote:  ltoe  rank  order  of  the  subject  area  needs  for  practicing  foremen  are  the  same 

as  for  new  foremen  with  one  exception:  practicing  foremen  rank  Methods  Improvement 
as  more  important  for  themselves  than  for  beginning  foremen.  (See  preceding  table.) 
rs  s .929  which  again  is  significant  at  below  the  * - .01  level. 

V 

An  examination  of  inter-regional  comparisons  again  reveals  there  is  an  except 
tionally  high  degree  of  agreement  be  tween,  regions  as  to  what  knowledge  is  essential 
for  beginning  foremen  (see  Bart  5 of  Appendix  V). 

Foremen  also  wrote  in  some  additional  specific  course  titles  they  believed  were 
appropriate  to  the  training  of  beginning  foremen.  . These  included  2*  references  to 
labor  and  industrial  relations,  20  to  costs  (control,  accounting,  budgets  & finance) 
10  to  "company  policies  and  procedures,"  and  5 were  related  to  numerical  control 
systems  and  computer  applications  in  industry. 


mi 
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, Special  Mote  Regarding  Coefficients  of  Concordance.  Inter-regionally:  There  is  an 

extremely  high  order  of  agreement  be tween  regions  on  needed  aUbject  area  item-ranking 
comparisons.  The  coefficient  of  concordance  statistical  methodl4/  was  used  for  this 
analysis.  (jThis, measure  "W"  ranges  "between  0 and  Ij  the  nearer  to  1 the  better  the 
agreement  of  items  across  rankings. ) The  coefficients  of  concordance  for  the  inter- 
regional rankings  of  the  areas  of  knowledge  are: 

a)  Additional  knowledge  needed  "by  practicing' foremen  W - .976 

a^)  Most  important  subject  areas  W = ,9^5 

b)  Knowledge  essential  for  beginning  foremen  W » .978 

b^)  Most  important  subject  areas  W = .968 

Each  of  these  coefficients  is  found  significant  at  below 'the  .0005  level.  Thus; 
one  vofald  not  expect  to  find  this  high  an  order  of  agreement  by  chance  across  regions, 
in  less  than  5 in  10,000  such  matrix  rankings. 

J 

Special  Mote  on  Employment  of  "Minority"  Youth.  — (Extract  from  paper  presented  at 
American  Society -for  Engineering  Conference  - June  1970* )is/  ■ 

'Wha£  is  the  attitude,  for  example,  of  the  first-line  supervisor? 

This  person  IS  management , as  far  as  many  of  his  people  are  concerned. 

To  them,  whatever  he  says  and  however  he  reacts  is  what  the  whole  organi- 
sation says  and  how  the  whole  organization  reacts.  Thus,  his  attitudes 
and  actions  are  critical,  as  ve  consider  the  proper  utilization  of  the 
skills  of  minority  group  people. 

t 

"The  supervisor^  attitude  becomes  a model-: far-his  whole  department 
or  operation*  If  he  is  open  minded,  all  of  those  under  -his  supervision 
will  have,  in  effect  the  freedom  and  encouragement  to  be  open  minded.  If 
he  is  *iot,  those  who  observe  him  and  depend  upon  his  approval  for  their 
jobs, -will  be  fearful  of  showing  any  tolerance  they  might  feel.  The 
fir et -li ne -supervi s or  is  a pivot  point  of  attitude.  His .attitude  spreads 
both  ways  — to  his  workers.,  and  to  the  next  higher  management  level,  as 
he  interprets  the  performance  and  stability  of  those  whose  work  he  observes. fl 


Special  flote  on  Civil  Rights;  The  following  extract  is  made  from  a letter  received 
from  the  State  of' Indiana  Civil  Rights  Commission :A5/ 

’‘We  work  with  charges  of  discrimination  and  find  that  a large  number 
of  these  arise  because  of  poorly  trained  foremen  and  supervisors.  We  have 
recommended  that  comi  ies  involved  in  such. charges, .institute  more  effec- 
tive human  relations  c iponents  in  the  supervisory  training  they  undertake... 

. "it  is  pot  only  the  general  techniques  of  human  relations  in  manage  - 
ment,  but- the  specific  problem  of  the  treatment  of  minorities,  through 
some  understanding  of  their  feelings  and  needs,  that  should  be  an  adequate 
part  of  training  programs  for  practicing  foremen  and  qualified  foreman 
aspirants.  We  are  glad  to  see  such  a development  by  Purdue. 11 
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Special  Mote  on  Drugs  aM  Alcohol:  The  abuse  of  drugs  is  becoming  so  common  that 

it  now  joins  alcohol  as  a major  management  problem;  together  they  cost  business  an 
estimated  $8  billion  annually  in  absenteeism,  sick  leave,  accidents  and  wasted  time 
and  materials, 1J/  Although  some  companies  have  already  set  up  in-company  programs, 
it  is  suggested  by  the  author  that  study  of  these  matters  be  included  in  foremen 
educational  programs.  Help  and  advice  may  tje  obtained  from  the  Division  on  Alcohol- 
ism, Indiana  Department  of  Public  Health,  3000  W,  Washington  Street  in  Indianapolis, 


12 . WILLINGNESS  OF  FOREMEN  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Programs  and  Courses  Desired,  — The  large  majority  of  foremen  responding  to  the 
questionnaire  expressed  a desire  to  continue  their  training  or  education.  There 
were  4,l88  foremen  (of  the  total  1 ,252  foremen)  who  answered  the  question,  ’’If  prac- 
tical educational  courses  were  developed  tcHneefc  your  continuing  education  needs  as 
a foreman,  would  you  participate?"  - About  6l#  (2,559)  answered  YES;  31#  (1,309)  said 
DEFENDS,  and  fewer  than  8#  (320)  said  NO**  Of  those  saying  DEPENDS  - most  explained 
that  their  participation  was  dependent  upon  the  firm  sharing  expenses  and  the  next 
most  frequent  reason  given  was  that  it  depended  on  whether  or  not  their  shift  or 
changing  w^rk  schedule  would  allow  lte  An  inter-regional  comparison  shows  the  ma- 
jority of  foremen  in  all  regions  answered  YES  (they  desired  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion), with  the  highest  percentages  in  regions  2 and  5*  (See  Fart  6 of  Appendix  V*) 


* 


These  fe,l88  returns  were  determined  by  statistical  techniques  relevant  to  sample 
size  determination,  to  be  well  ever  the  minimum  number  required  for  a limit  of  error 
of  + 2#  for  any  binomial  categorization  of  the  possible  responses  (YES  or  DEFENDS, 
or  NO),  with  a sample  probability  error  of  1#,  (Also  see  Appendix  Vi)  With  the 
assumption  that  there  are  a maximum  of  50,000  foremen  in  Indiana,  and  applying  the 
assumption  that  tdie  non -respondent  eub -population  consists  of  foremen  who  would  have 
responded  NO  to  the 'question  of  desiring  to  participate  in  any  training,  the  pro- 
bability is  95#  that  the  expansion  to  the  universe  of  all  foremen  in  Indiana  who  may 
say  YES  or  DEPENDS  to  the  question  is  somewhere  between  32,200  and  U'fjTOO* 


^ oftn 


✓ > 


If  the  foreman  answered  YEg  or  DEFENDS  to  the  above  question  (viz*  he  desired 
to  continue  his  education) } he  was  asked  to  indicate  the  kind  of  training  he  wanted 
and  some  related  items*  Results  are  shown  in  Table  7-  ■ 

TAIiLIZ  7 

TYPES  OF  DESIRED  PROGRAMS  AND  CONDITIONS  (n  = 3,668) 


Desired  Foremen  Training . 
Check  all  items  that  apply 


; \ 1 

Company} C allege j , i 

Training : Credit } Hon "Credit  j 
Programs ! Courses s Courses  } 


! 


workshops ! Correa- 


or  jponrlence  [Other 
Seminars  I Courses  1 


Kind  of  program(s)  I would  # 
attend 


JL 


I ■ ■^■T+  - Hi-PiHp  -HHH  — 


Desired,  location  of  program 
In-plant 
Local  (In  town) 


Program  desired  during 
Day 

Night 


3,117  '2,800  1,033  1 

8o * 58$  [ 72.39$!  26,7!$  | 


j-  — i*1! >1 H ■ 1 — ™ 

E 

E 

! 53.54# 

! . 30,04$ 


5,97#i 
31.5#  i 


6,265s  [ 

1T.535S  1 


2,060 
53.77# 

19.21#  I 
29.37# 


■ -,l — -ii+tL  FU-ihr-  - 1 H — 1 ‘■—f"  — ■ «- 


Tuition  ard  cost  of  books 
Should  be  paid  by  foreman 
Should  be  shared  (by  firm) 


3.13# 

62,-95# 

'5.29# 

31.44# 


2.62# 

18,07# 

7.66# 

15,31# 


2.17# 

37.18# 


752  | 17 
19,44# | ,44# 

i*TT  HFWi  ■ I ■ na 

.03# 
.26# 


■ — |-n ■ ii  IlmlJIFJlia-h 


24*95$  \ 
2lc 69$  \ 


2,12$ j ,03$ 
10.88$  j ,21$ 

* ■ E . -■ 

i -10$ 
i .16$ 


Note.:  (a)  The  strong  expression  for  training  to  be  recognized  by.  the  Ccnpany, 

(b)  The  preference  of  taking  college -credit  courses,  as  veil  as  workshops 

and , seminars : non-credit  and  correspondence  courses  are  also  needed, 

(c)  Desire  that  costs  be  shared  by  firms  * 

(d)  Heed  for  night  and  day  training  offerings. 


Resists  of  Chi-Square  Contingency  Analyses*  — Chi-square  contingency  analyses  were 

{used  to  study  the  relationships  which  might  exist  between  those  responding  YES  or 

DEFENDS  to  the  question,  "If  practical  educational  courses  were  developed  to  meet 
your  continuing  educational  needs  as  a foreman,  would  you  participate?11  and  those 
responding  NO*  Other  variables  considered  versus  this  question  were:  the  foremen1 3 

Age  in  years,  Educational  Levels,  years  oi  Experience  as  Foremen,  vhetheV  or  not  they 
had  attended  Programs  designed  to  train  new  foremen,  and  their  respective  Area  of 
Work*  After  statistical  treatments  of  uhe  data,*  the  following  results  were  derived 
for  the  state: 

Age  was  found  significant  at  the  « = *01  level* 

Younger  foremen  (X  = 4l<.2  years )_were  more  likely  to  .say  YES  or 
DEPENDS,  whereas  older  foremen.  (X  = 51-2  years)  were  mare  likely  to' 

say  NO  * Nevertheless,  majorities  of  foremen  at  every  age  answered  YES. 


-ft  -■ 

Linear  dimension  variables  of  classifications  (viz*  Age  in  years,  Educational  Level 
in  years  and  Experience  in  years)  were  collapsed  into  more  inclusive  intervals  to 
yield  expected  cell  frequencies  of  at  least  five,  and  the  non-linear  dimension  vari-* 
Hiable  of  the  classification  Area  of  Work,  was  recat egori zed  for  the  same  purpose, 

X used  a?  symbol  for  "Average,*1 

L 
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Education  was  found  significant  at  the  « = *01  level* 

Foremen  with  higher  educational  levels  (X  * 12*3)  were  mare  likely 
to  say  YEP  or  DEPENDS,  whereas  foremen  with  somewhat  lower  educa- 
tional levels  (X  = 11  *6)"  werorsSr^likely  to  say  HO*  Nevertheless, 
majorities  of  foremen -at  every  educational  level  responded  YES  or 
DEPENDS,  viz*  80$  of  the  foremen  who  were  less  than  high  school 
graduates,  $ki>  who  were  high  school  graduates,  SM*>  who  had  some 
college,  and  $6$  of  the  college  graduates* 

Experience  as  foremen  was  found  significant  at  the  *=  - .01  level. 

Foremen  having  fewer  years  of  experience  (X  - 8*4)  were  mare  likely 
to  say__YES  or  DEPENDS,  whereas  foremen  having  more  years  of  experi- 
ence (X  = 15,5)  were  more  likely  to  say  NO.  Nevertheless,  majorities 
of  foremen  at  every  year  of  experience  answered  YES* 

Programs  was  .found  insignificant  at  the  « B /'t/'  ,85  level. 

Foremen  who  earlier  had  attended  programs  designed  to  train  new  fore- 
men were  Just  as  likely  to  answer  YES  or  DEFENDS  (or  NO  for  that 
matter)  as  were  those  who  had  not  attended  such  programs,  ^ 

Area  of  Work  was  found  insignificant  at  the  «e  - /i/  *80  level* 

Foremen  who  were  in  one  work  area  were  just  as  likely  to  answer 
YES  or  DEPENDS  (or  NO  for  that  matter)  as  were  those  who  were  in 
other  work  areas* 

Identical  contingency  analyses  were  used  to  study  any  regional  variations  that 
might  have  existed  from  the  state  picture* . Every  region  Jji__tbe  _state  was .found  -to.. 

' reflect ' the  'Tame  significant  (insignificant)  findings  without  exception  (at  the  same 
levels  of  significance ).w 


Note:  An  explanation  of  the  details  concerning  the  determination  of  the  (statistical) 

adequacy  of  sample  size  for  the  questions  ascertaining  (l)  the  willingness  of  foremen 
to  participate  in  continuing  education  or  training  programs,  and  (s)  their  desire'  to 
enroll  in  the  proposed  Associate  Degree  for  Professional  Foremen,  as  well  as  the  de- 
termination  of  supporting  (statistical)  confidence  lirairs  and  expansion  to  the  State 
universe  are  presented  in  Appendix  VI* 
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Requirements  by  Region f — Interest  In  participating  in  desired  continuing  education 
programs  and  courses  was  reported  in  exactly  the  same  rank  order  in  each  of  the  six 
regions  (coefficient  of  concordance  is  V/  = 1.000) i The  numbers  and  percentage  dis- 
tributions of  foremen  choices  for  each  region  are  shown  in  Table  8. 


TABLE  0 


KINDS  OF  PROGRAMS  F0REM6M  DESIRE 

(By  : ^gion) 


4 - - -Hi  -i-mrt 


COMPANY  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 


“i-Ht1  — H -TriaiMiririH  | ■,  iiuii  i. 


C0LLFOE  CREDIT 
— CObhSRS 

NON -CREDIT  COURSES 


■ ■rv^hniujii  i dnj u 


WORKSHOPS  OR 
SEMINARS 

^FI«FHumBiiidi'lB  ■■  ■ ■ifHti  upmrtani™'"™ 

CORRESPONDENCE 

COURSES 

OTHER 


n = 


Region 


1# 

391 

1 

} 

1 

409 

1 

} 

1 

597 

> 

3 

3 

303 

3 

\ 

] 

1097 

1 

+ 

r 

320 

311? 

IK 

73.6 

1 

\ 

82,6 

I 

-79.8 

3 

3 

3 

J 

8o.6 

1 

3 

] 

] 

83.1 

i 

f 

\ 

8o.lt 

80.6 

J 

1 

U-i 

Pi6 

J 

377 

■n3  ... 

j 

j 

"37I 

"i"" 

r 

F 

W 

3 

\ 

268 

J 

'Tm 

1 

\ 

T 

L 

“T7S" 

IMIMIMIIIJI  HIHI  I|»IH 
2800 

IK 

71.0 

1 

j 

75.0 

i 

70.5 

F 

r 

E 

7lo3 

— 

74. 3_ 

C 

69.lt 

72,4 

133" 

f 

f 

131 

1™" 

- i 

222 

Ll.l^.UL. 

E 

3 

E 

j 

I5S 

104 

1033 

!K 

25.1 

1 

t 

26,5 

1 29,7 

| 

E 

, ._! 

22,6 

3 

j 

£7.1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

26  a 

26.T 

! Ji 

\ tr 

224 

c 

■ 

297 

i 

4o6 

149 

n 

3 

""  776 

i**t*~M 

3 

228 

2080 

\€ 
l fi 

■Li— HH- 

42,2 

H.^mntum  , | , | r 

c 

E 

^ «W1 1 1 

60,0 

} 

54,3 

3 

39.6. 

j 

3 

58.8 

1 

1 

i 

3 

57.3 

53.8 

■K 

# 

86 

r 

E 

■E 

i 

"T05" 

! 

120 

1 

3 

3 

”7?' 

1“ 

i 

'"286" 

3 

3 

1 

80" 

_ 

|K_ 

16,2 

c 

«■ 

■21.2 

i 

l6*0 

i_ 

j 

■■20^ 

; -21.-7- 

j 

3 

|_, 

20a 

p_J£15_ 

j M 

\v 

~r 

I 

I 

1 

3 

i 

7 

3 

2 

c 

1 

~y~' 

j 

2~ 

17 

\* 

.8 

i 

f 

i 

,2 

3 

;9 

3 

i 

.5 

c 

f 

a 

3 

1 

i 

.5 

.4 

\ 

531 

T 

1 

I 

I195 

1 

i 

3 

748 

1 

1 

3 

J76 

3 

3 

3 

1320 

I 

1 

398 

3868 

STATE 

TOTALS 


13.  INTEREST  IN  A PROPOSED  PROFESSIONAL  FOREMAN  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

/ 

X 

Participation  and  Re  sources  <>  — A series  of  questions  was  asked  concerning  interest 
in  participating  in  a two  year,,  college  level  program  designed  for  professional  fore- 
men. Nearly  68^  (2,592)  of  those  answering  this  part  of  the  questionnaire  said  IBS 
they  would  enroll.  (This  response  comprised  a very  large  par'1*  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates plus  those  having  less  than  four  years  of  college.)  An  inter-regional  compari- 
son shows  that  interest  in  enrollisig  in  an  associate  degree  program  was  high  In  all 
regions.  (See  Part  7 of  Appendix  v for  numbers  and  percentage  distribution  for  each 
region, ) Specific  questions  and  answers  concerning  this  proposed  Associate  Degree 
Program. Foremen  for  all  respondents  ere  -hown  on  the  next  page. 
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THE  PROPOSED  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROFESSIONAL  FOREHAW  PROGRAM 

Ques.  if  a college-level  (two  year  associate  degree)  program  - designed  ' 
specifically  for  professional  foremen  - ve re  offered  locally  (limited 
college  credit  may  be  given  for  your  experience,  skills  and  knowledge): 

Would  you  enroll?  ^ n * 3,827 

Ans.  Yes  67.7$  (n  *2,592) J No, 32.  3#  (n  = 1,235) 

Ques.  If  yes,  would  you  be  willing  to  do  this  on  your  own  time?  n = 2,510 
A ns.  Yes  93.1#  (n  = 2,336);  ga  6.9#  (n  = I7U ) 

ftues.  Hew  many  hours  per  week  would  you  be  willing  to  spend  on  class  attendance 

and  study?  hours  per  week.  . n = 2,4lb 

Ans.  Average  8.O3  hours!  Median  8 hours 

1 li 

Ques.  What  portion  of  the  program  cost  (tuition,  books,  etc.)  would  you  be 


Note:  Well  over  half  would  pay  l/2  or  more  of  costs. 

Nearly  all  firms  are  willing  to  pay  all  tuition  costs  (see  section  19)* 


As-  can^be  seen  above,  more  than  90$  of  those  saying  they  would  enroll  in  an 
Associate  Degree  Program  designed  for  foremen  would  be  willing  to  do  so  on  their  own 
* late;  they  are  willing  to  spend  more  than  8 hours  per  week  on  the  average  - and  are 
wiling  to  share  costs. 


Inter regional  comparisons  of  willingness  to  pay  costs . Analysis  0f  the  question 
which  asks  the  foreman  who  is  interested  in  working  toward  an  associate  degree  in 1 
professional  foremanship,  what  portion  of  the*  program  cost  be  would  be  willing  to 
pay,  results  in  significant  agreement  between  the  ranks  of  inter -regional  rankings 
of  the  combined  frequency  counts.  j 

jibe  coefficient  of  concordance  is  W - *950*  which  is  significant  at  the  .0005 
level.  Thus,  one  would  not  expect  this  degree  of  agreement  between  rankings  by 
chance  in  much  less  than  5 in  10,000  of  such  raatr^  rankings. 


Note  re  Assistance  to  Veterans:  Veterans  who  have  been  honorably^-dis  charged  from 

the  Armed  Forces  since  January  31,  1955,  may  he  eligible  for  educational  assistance. 
County  Veterans  Service  Offices  throughout  Indiana  can  provide  related  information. 
Financial  assistance  may  be  available  for  veterans* to  complete  high  school  as  well 


willing  to  pay?* 

Ans.  Full  3A 

t.psTTw)  1»  (25) 


$ 


46.6$  l6l) 


tfc 

1 j1  ij 

21.5M! 


536)  23*  <575 ) 


n * e,A9ii. 

— None 


as  for  reimbursement  of  costs  for  advanced  courses 
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Results  of  Oil  "►Square  Contingency  Analyse  s.  — Chi-square  contingency  analyses  were 
used  to  study  the  relationships  which  might  exist  between  those  responding  YES  to 
the  question,  "if  a college -level  (two  year  associate  degree)  program  - designed 
specifically  for  professional  foremen  in  your  situation  - were  czfered  locally 
{limited  college  credit  may  be  given  for  your  experience,  skills  and  knowledge) 

Would  you  enroll?11  and  those  responding  NO.  Other  variables  considered  for  classi- 
fication versus  this  question  were:  the  foremen’s  Ages  in  years,  Educational  Levels, 

their  years  Of  Experience  ajs  Foremen « whether  or  not  they  had  attended  Programs  de- 
signed to  train  new  f oremeu,  and  their  respective  Areas  of  Work.  After  statistical 
treatments  of  the  data,*  the  following  rejults  were  derived  fojr  the  state: 

Age  was  found  significant  at  the  a - „C1  level. 

Younger  foremen_(X  = 39*5)'  were  more  likely' to  say  YES,  whereas 
older  foremen  (X  = 46,2)  were  more  likely  to  say  80.  The  majority 
of  foremen  for  every  age  less  than  or  equal  to  52  years  answered 
YES;  whereas,  the  majority  of  foremen  53  years  or  older,  for  every 
age,'  answered  NO. 

Educational  Level  was  found  significant  at  the  a = .01  level. 

■'''  Ihe  average  educational  level  of  those  answering  YES  versus  those 

answering  HO  was  nearly  equivalent  (12.4  \4.,12.3  years).  Further 
analysis  into  the  more  discrete  distribution  of  educational  level 
disclosed  that  majorities  of  foremen  having  from  the  sixth  thru 
“ tenth  year  of  education  were  more  likely  to  respond  NO,  ■'and  majorl- 
ties  of  foremen  from  and  including  the  eleventh  year  thru  the  third 
year  of  college  (fifteenth  year)  were  more  likely  to  respond  YES. 

T5ie  majority  of  foremen  having  a college  degree  (sixteenth  year)  or 
better  were  more  likely  to  respond  NO.  . The  most  negative  response 
(5*^80)  occurred  from  foremen  with  a sixth  thru  eighth  grade  edu- 
cation. The  most  positive  r esuonse  (85#  YES)  occurred  from  foremen 
with  one  year  of  college  (thirteenth  year). 

Experience  as  Foremen  was  found  significant  at  the  * « .01  level. 

Foremen  having  fewer  years  of  experience  (x  = 7,4}  were  more  likely 
to  say  YES;  whereas,  foremen  having  more  years  of  experience  (X  = 11. 6 J 
were  more  likely  to  say  NO.  The  majority  of  foremen  having  experience 
less  than  or  equal  to  18  years  answered  YES;  whereas,  the  majority  of 
foremen  having  19  years  or  more  experience  answered  NO*  ** 


Programs  was  found  insignificant  at  the  * - AJ  • 95  level. 

Foremen  who  earlier  had  attended  programs  were  just  as  likely  to 
answer  YES  (or  HO  for  that  matter)  as  were  those  who  had  not 
attended  such  programs. 


Linear  dimension  variables  of  classifications  (viz.  Age  in  years,  Educational  Level 
in  years  and  Experience  in  years)  were  collapsed  into  more  inclusive  intervals  to 
yield  expected  cell  frequencies  of  at  least  five,  and  the  non-linear  dimension  vari- 
able of  .classification  Area  of  Work*  was  re categorized  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Area  of  Work  vas  found  significant  at  the  “ ■ .01  level. 

Shipping  and  receiving  foremen  and  foremen  working  in  several  areas 
(Combinations)  were  more  likely  to  answer  YES  a higher  percentage 
of  the  time  (72$  versus  28$  NO)  as  were  skilled  trades  foremen 
(59$  YES  versus  kl$  MO)  and  maintenance  foremen  {63$  YES  versus 
27$  NO).  Foremen  in  other  work  areas  were  more  likely  to  answer 
YES  but  at  somewhat  lower  percentages. 

Identical  contingency  analyses  were  used  to  study  any  regional  variations  that 
might  have  existed  from,  the  state  picture.  Except  for  the  classification  of  Area  of 
**  Work,  ev^ry  region  in  the  ,-tace  was  found  to  reflect  the  same  significant  (or  insigni- 
ficant) findings  as  was  found  for  the  state, 

For  the  classification  of  Area  of  Work,  all  regions  except  region  five  were  found 
insignificant  at  the  “ = /"l/. 25  level.  !Bius,  for  these  regions,  foremen  who  functioned 
in  one  work  area  were  just  as  likely  to  answer  YES  (or  MO  for  that  matter)  as  were 
those  who  functioned  in  other  work  areas,  (in  region  five,  the  state  pattern  is  re- 
flected again,  but  with  a slightly  higher  degree  of  variation. ) 

1¥.  COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  OF  FOREMEN 

, 

The  comments  and  suggestions  made  by  participating  foreman  provided  information 

on  their  work  environment,  types  of  programs  they  prefer,  courses  they _ dssi remand 

their  formal  educational  ambitions. 

The  greatest  number  of  added  written  consnents  (ll6)  reflected  strong  support  in 
developing  Snd  in  enrolling  in  the  proposed  associate  degree  program  for  professional 
foremen.  Among, the  pertinent  comments  on  what  should  be  included  and/or  developed  in 
this  program,  foremen  suggested  that  courses  be  practical,  down-to-earth,  and  that  the 
program  should  provide  ’’options"  to  allow  foremen  the  opportunity  to  gain  more  know- 
ledge in  their  special  areas  of  work  or  interests.  A number  mentioned  the  need  for 
iiij true tors  to  have  actual  industrial  experiences  as  well  as  academic  preparation. 

Some  identified  the  need  for. specific  courses  such  as:  Human  relations,  21;  Communi- 

cation skill,  11;  Personnel  and/or  Administrative  skills,  9>  Labor  relations,  6;  and 
Contract  Interpretation,  6. 

Seventy-three  foremen  indicated  a desire  to  be  trained  by  means  other  than  college 
level  programs.  These  desires  may  be'  categorized  as  follows.  Company  training  pro- 
grams, 29;  Seminars  or  Workshops,  £1;  On-job -training,  l8;  tnd  Correspondence  courses, 
5*  Out  of  these  73  responses  most  had  lower  than  average  educational  levels,  and 
forty-five  per  cent  were  from  foremen  who  indicated  no  interest  in  an  associate  degree 
program;  they  apparently  were  looking  to  other  training  processes  to  meet  their  needs, 

Severs'  foremen  wrote  about  their  concern  in  meeting  costs  of  a college  degree 
program.  While  most  foremen  were  villi ng  to  nay  part  of  the  cost,  the  general  atti- 
tude was,  - ’if  a course  was  job  related  and/or  the  company  stood  to  benefit  from 
the  foreman’s  training,  then  the  company  should  be  willing  to  share  or  pay  the  cost  of 
such  training.  Fu  ther,  if  the  foreman  is  will:  ,g  to  donate  his  time,  the  lim  should 
pay  the  course  costs.’ 

Note*  Section  19  reporting  the  responses  from  firms  shows  that  more  than  90  per  cent 
ere  willing  to  pay  all  or  most  of  the  costs  of  tuition  and  books. 

o 
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'Ehe  problem  of  work  schedules  interfering  with  course  work  was  merit ioned  a num- 
ber of  times*  It  is  apparent  that  one  must  consider  swing  shift  and  night  work  in 
structuring  foremen  training  programs. 

The  main  reasons  given  by  foremen  who  did  not  desire  further  training  were  that 
they  were  too  old  (99)  - and/or  were  already  making  their  retirement  plans  (68),  and . 
hh  others  wrote  that  time  constraints  prevented  participation.  * 

More  detailed  comments  maybe  of  Interest  and  value  to- the  reader , therefore 
they  are  included  in  Appendix  VII  under  the  following  titles*. (l)  Summary  of  foremen  Ts 
comments  concerning  continuing  education,  (2)  Comments  of  foremen  not  desiring  to 
continue  their  education,  (3)  Suggestions  on  Associate  Degree  Program  content, 

(1*-)  Burden  of  prpgram  costs,  and  (5)  General  foremen  commentaries.  Comments  and  sug- 
gestions made  by  firm  representatives  are  presented  in  Appendix  VIII. 


Flrst-k‘  Supervisors  (Foremen)  Educational  Needs  in  Pennsylvania.  — A study,  some- 
what comparable  to  this  one , was  .conducted  In  1967  by  three  faculty  members  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University .13/  Some  1,713  Hr st -line  supervisors  completed  the 
questionnaire  representing  a total  of  220  companies. t The  findings  of  that  study  were 
- similar  t , tftis one  * 


Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  Pennsylvania  study  are  as  follows! 


Education : Seventy-nine  *per  cent  were  high  school  graduates  (including 

nearly  20$  who  had  the  bachelor's  or  higher  degree). 

The  majority  of  supervisors  expressed  a willingness  to  enroll  in  credit 
and  non-credit  courses* 

Supervisors  felt  that  the  company’s  attitude  toward  continuing  education 
and  professional  activities  was  one  of  general  encouragement. 

Sixty-one  per  cent  reported  that  their  company  had  an  educational  assist- 
ance plan:  60$  said  such  financial  aid  had  motivated  therato  some  extent  to 

participate  in  further  education. 

Courses  Weeded:  The  courses  which  50$  or  more  of  the  1,71-3  first-line ' 
supervisors  said  they  need  ("Should  have*’)  were:  ^ 


were  differences  in  the  reported  course  requirements  between  foremen  in 
various  industrial  categories  as  well  as  by  size  of  company.  (This  finding 
is  also  similar  to  data  presented  for  Indiana  foremen. ) 


SPECIAL  MOTE  RE  OTHER  RECENT  STUDIES 


Age  Distribution  by  Cohort  Groups:  Largest  (20$)  1*14*5  years  old 


2nd  (18$)  1*6-50  years  old 
3rd  (16$)  364*0  years  old. 


Per  cent 


Decision  Making 

Human  Aspects  Qf  Management 

Communications 


Fundamentals  of  the  Supervisor's  Job 
Leadership 

Tools  and  Techniques  of  Effective  Supervision 


6H 

57 

55 

5^ 

53 

51 


Comparison  of  Educational  Heeds:  The  Pennsylvania  Study  revealed  .there 


y 


* 
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What  Supervisors  Think  About  Problems  Ahead A rationwide  poll  was  conducted  to 
get  reactions  from  supervisors  on  this  silbiect*  Ofte  hundred  fifty  companies  , diver  si" 
fied  as  to  industry,  size  and  geographic  location  were  asked  to  distribute  question" 
nairas  to  ten  of  their  supervisors 'whew  they  considered  to  be  a cross-section  of  their 
organizations  (6k#  of  these  supervisors  responded)*  Hie  views  of  an  additional  group 
of-  *top  executives"  supplemented  the  supervisors  survey* 

The  four  basic  findings  of  this  poll  were: 

(l)  Hfae  out  of  ten  supervisors  "ay  their  most  challenging  problem  is 
human  relations* 

{2)  The  Foreman^  Responsibility  for  cost  control,  quality,  maintenance 
and  customer  service  will  continue  to  be  important,  but  more  than  e.  r,  he  ^ 
must  depend  on  getting  results  through  people* 

(3)  Stepped  Up  Mechanization  will  increase  - not  decrease  - the  impor- 
tance of  the  human  element, 

+ . 

(4)  The  High  Correlation  between  the  survey  responses  by  supervisors 
and  by  cooperating  executives,  indicates  that  supervisors  are  thinking  like 
top  management.  They  have  a mature  attitude  toward  their  problems,  and 
would  like  to  participate  more  effectively  as  members  of  management* 

Also,  Six  Areas  of  supervisory  problems  on  the  human  side  emerged*  They  were: 

■— 1 T"" -H* * 7- 

(1)  Motivation  " ( q- ) -Communication  — a 

(2)  Technological  Change  (5)  Performance  and 

(3)  Teamwork  (6)  Management  Participation, 

Foremanship  Foundation  Stud:,  foreman  Thinking  - 1970, >f  --  A recent  survey  conducted  „ 
for  the  Foremanship  Foundation  in  Dayton,  Ohio  by  the  Opinion  Research  Corporation  of 
Princeton,  New  Jersey, i§/  was  designed  to  take  a definitive  look  at  foremanship  and 
the  place  of  the  foreman  in  manufacturing  and  utilities  industries  across  the  country 
through  his  own  eyes,.  .Results  of  this  survey  are  based  on  539  interviews  in  115  com- 
panies* First  level  supervisors  {over  rank-and-file  employees)  comprised  48#  of  the 
sample,  second  level  supervisors  (have  first  level  supervisors  reporting  to  them)  were 
37#  of  the  sample  and  the  remaining  15#  were  third  level  supervisors.  There  were  141 
interviews  of  foremen  in  30  utilities,  184  interviews  in  40  large  manufacturers  firms 
(from  Fortune  500 ),  and  214  interviews  in  45  smaller  manufacturers  firms  (from  Dun  and 
Brad  streets  Million  Dollar  Directory. ) 

This  survey  reported  that  there  has  been  a drop  ir  for  emeu  Ts  ratings  of  their  re- 
lations with  management*  In  195^,  67#  of  manufacturing  foremen  rated  these  relations 
‘Very  good"  — today  only  49#  say  'Very  good11;  however,  even-  today  only  a few  rate 
relations  "poor, lf  Some  74#  of  the  539  foremen  interviewed" think  they  ought  to  stay 
out  of  unions  as  they  regard  themselves  as  members  of  management* 

The  survey  report  points  out  that  foremen  agree  that  their  ^obs  have  increased  in, 
scope  and  are  more  complex;  they  have  more  duties  and  responsibilities  than  ever  before, 
and  are  confronted  with  technological  change*  Foremen  desired]  more  training  to  cope 
with  these  technological  advances  and  are  gratified  ,for  opportunities  to  increase  their' 
supervisory  skills*  Foremen  across  the  board  report  they  spend  most  of  their  time 
getting  out  the  work  and  'commun^^  . A1so7"bmqt"  foremen 

felt  inadequate  to  meet  the  varying  demand s“of  their  work*’ 


ERIC 


As  reported  by  Glenn  Gardner,  Editor  of  Management  Information. 
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Most  foremen  indicated  that  although  comutuni  cation  channels  between  higher  man- 
agement and  themselves  are  not  closed,  they  were  not  completely  satisfied  that  they 
were  being  informed  fully  of  company  policies  and  goals* 

About  two-thirds  of  the  foremen  said  their  pay  is  fair  compared  with  workers' 
pay*  Although  most  foremen  said  they  wanted  more  pay,  they  acknowledged  that  the  gap 
between  what  they  and  their  men  make  has  not  changed  much  since  1952* 

This  survey  also  included  opinions  on  hiring  and  training  the  disadvantaged* 
Foremen  whose  companys  are  active  in  hiring  the  hard-core  unemployed  are  split  in 
their  assessment  of  the  effect  of  this  on  their  ^obs*  Some  say  it  has  worked  out  well, 
others  say  it  has  had  little  or  no  effect  on  their  work*  The  biggest  problem  cited 
with  hard-core  employees  is  that  of  training  them* 

In  commenting  on  the  survey,  Harry  Jeffrey,  secretary  of  the  Foremans&ip  Founda- 
tion said  "Inflation  and  rising  labor  costs  are  major  factors  with  which  industry  has 
to  deal  today,  and  the  foreman  plays  a key  role  "in  maintaining  productivity*  Keeping 
his  people  basically  happy  while  getting  better  performance  per  map  hour  is  the  daily 
challen^*  the  foreman  faces." 
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PART  II  PERSONNEL  OR  TRAINING  DIRECTORS'  RESPONSES 

]&.. ^-DESCRIPTION  OF  THfc  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  Personnel  or  Training  Director  questionnaire* was  a single  page  f*nrm  (one  sent 
to  each  firm)  with  four  parts:  I The  number  of  blue  collar  workers  and  number  of 

foremen  supervising  them;  II  The  kinds  of  Educational  programs  fdr  foremen  now  being 
used  and  new  programs  needed;  III  The  degree  of  which  new  programs  would  be  supported, 
and  Iv  Comments*  Results  for  each  part  are  presented  below; 


17. 


RATIO  OF  WORKERS  TO  FOREMEN 


s\t 


A recent  study  of  supervisors  reported <* that  there  is  a trend  towards  ^oportion- 
ately  more  first -line  supervisors  in  the  work  force  - or  stated  another  way,  there  is 
a trend  towards  fewer  persons  under  each  supervisor  *§/  Hie  study  established  that 
there  was ; 


1 supervisor  to  29  employees  in  1952, 

X supervisor  to  20  employees  in’  early  '6o*s, 

1 supervisor  to  18  employees  In  1967,  and  there  will'  be 

1 supervisor  to  15  employees  by "1972* 

1 


The  study  also  determined  there  was  an  attrition  (retirements,  health  and  death) 
from  fir st -line  supervisors1,  ranks  of  k*2$>  per  year.ti/ 


The  questionnaire  Used  in  this  foreman  study  asked  for  the  ntariber  of  blue  collar 
workers  and  .the  number  of  supervisors  in  each  firm  with  the  finding  that  on  the  aver- 
age, although  there  were  considerable  variations  between  manufacturing  type  of  . firms, 
there  were  approximately  15  rank-and-file  workers  under  the  direction  of  each  first- 
line  foreman*  The  lowest  ratios  (fewer  employees  under  each  supervisor)  were  found  in 
Utilities,  Communications,  and  Primary  Metal  Manufacturing  Industry  firms.  The  highest 
ratios  were  found  in  the  f dldwing  manufacturing  industry  groups : Apparel;  Electrical 
Machinery,  Equipment  & Supplies;  Printing  and  Paper;  Fabricated  Metal  Products;  and 
Machinery*  ■*  ' 
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18*  FOREMAN  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  NOW  BEING  USED  AND  NEW  PROGRAMS  NEEDED 

Of  the  343  firms  responding  to  the  survey,  264  indicated  that  some  types  of 
company  recognized  training  programs  were  “being  usedj  however,  more  than  300  of 
these  firms  reported  new  types  of  programs  were  needed.  The  total  returns  are  shown 
"below : 


TABLE  10 

CURRENT  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  NOW  BEING  USED,  AND  NEW  PROGRAMS  NEEDED 


Training  Program  & for  Foremen 
Check  atS  items  that  :pply 

Company 
Training 
Progra  m$ 

College- 
Credit 
Course  5 

- 

Non -Credit 
bourses 

Workshops 

(H 

Seminars 

Corres- 
pondence 
Courses  ! 

O htr  ! 

- (Identify)  i 

3^3 

Purpose  of  traminfi 
Prepare  new  foremen 

I3S’ 

PROGRAMS  Bt 

31 

StttG  USED  NOW 

So 

k8 

Mf,  J 77‘; 

/7 

JO 

Continuing  training* 

111 

i y'7 

3 1 " 

76 

i ie 

YS  ^ 

Location  of  program 
In-plant 

Local  1 

H>3 

|-"4V1 

a | fl 

f 5o  | 76 

**7  I 

S ' 

! * 
1 ? 

ll  ] 

j Length  of  program  |0  i ^ ^ 

] (in  weeks)  j 1,3.  f ><  oLT  'X 

3 " J 

x 3 

x 56 

x 8 

* ! 

■ ■-  L j — T — 

Number  of  POrticipool5  3 X Iff  ■ j 7 

; Intern  >£  SHI.  If  S7S.  i 

x |x  ■ ^5 

£3,  *7/  1*  357 

>T  ^ ^ 
k.  a^ia 

' 

Program  conducted  during:  f 

Pay  j j b | j 

""»i*  | £>o” 

| It  j 3-3- 

r"4YT'“'78" 

it  7 

'"/a" 

Purpose  of  desired  training 

r 1 

prepare  new  foremen  / 3S 

f i 

NEW  PR 0<SR 

■^6 

AMS  NEEDED  ' 

t7 

loo 

^VU4  j- 

AS 

~ j 

1 

1 

i 

/ i 

Continuing  *tainin£*  j ^ Q ; 

7t  ' 

7/ 

131 

-y  i 

p 

j 

Location  of  desired  program  j i Q 

In-plant  j / *5  / 

4 

i1 

;/ 

i i 

53. 

A 

Local 

7/ 
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It  Is  noteworthy  that  79  of  the  343  firms  (nearly  25$)  participating  in  the  sur- 
vey did  not  complete  the  portion  of  the  questionnaire  asking  to  identify  foremen 
training  "programs  being  used  now, 11  while  only  40  did  not  complete  the  portion  dealing 
with  "new  programs  needed,"  Further,  the  numbers  of  needed  new  programs  with  college 
credit  courses,  non-credit  courses,  workshops  or  seminars  and  correspondence  exceed 
the  nuitibers  now  being  used.  These  are  dear  indicators  that  firms  are  also  aware  of 
the  requirement  to  do  more  in  the  areas  of  preparing  new  foremen  and  continuing  training 
for  practicing  foremen. 

The  data  in  Table  10  indicate  that  most  firms  want  foreman  training  to  be  identi- 
fied as  "company  training";  this  is  the  same  view  expressed  by  most  foremen  in  their 
returns.  In  an  earlier  study,  skilled  craftsmen  desired  that  their  continuing  training 
also  be  recognized  by  their  firms, £2/  This  reinforces  the  statement  made  earlier  that 
planning  and  implementing  related  training  must  involve  the  firm,  the  foreman  and  the 
educator, 

■F 

t 

The  high  value  placed  by  firms  on  workshops  & seminars  and  non -credit  courses  is 
evident.  These  types  of  programs  have  reportedly  been  used  by  thousands  of  foremen, 

The  use  of  and  need  fur  additional  correspondence  courses  should  also  be  noted. 

Eighty-two  firms  reported  that  546  foremen  now  are  using  college  credit  courses 
and  124  firms  reported  that  new  college  credit  courses  are  needed  for  757  more  foremen) 
thus  a total  of  more  than  1,300  foremen  could  be  involved.  Although  this  number  is 
below  the  number  of  foremen  from  these  firms  that  expressed  a desire  to  enroll  in  college 
courses,  as  pointed  up  earlier,  nearly  25$  of  the  firms  did  not ’ complete  all  of  the 
questionnaire, 

A comparison  of  the  opinions  represented  in  the  returns  from  firms  and  from  indi- 
vidual foremen  reveals  that  foremen  are  more  likely  than  are  firms  to  prefer  college 
credit  courses  to  other  types  of  courses  or  programs.  Undoubtedly,  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a bona-fide  college  degree  is  a highly  motivating  force  to  the  individual  foreman 
(this  was  expressed  frequently  in  their  written  comments).  Foremen  and  firms  alike 
are  agreed  that  the  workshops  or 'seminars  are  desirable. 


19.  WILLINGNESS  OF  FIRMS  TO  HELP  PAY  FOR  PROGRAM  COSTS 

Bach  company  was  asked,  "if  programs  were  developed  to  meet  your  firm's  .needs  for 
the  education  and  training  of  foremen,  would  your  firm  help  pay  the  costs  of  such  pro- 
grams (tuition,  books,  etc,)  for  participants?  YES  or  NO  (Circle  one)rr  1 

* 

322  firms  replied  YES;  6 said  NO;  15  did  not  answer* 

The  related  question  followed  - "If  YES,  firm  would  cover  costs  - 

Fully  232.  3/4*5  24,  1/2  42,  1/4  1/  (23  did  not f answer)  - 

As  can  be  seen  above,  most  companies  vexj  willing  to  pay  costs  fully,  with  orly 
a few  unwilling  or  abstaining. 


2? 


20.  COMMENTS  AMD  SUGGESTIONS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  INDIANA  FIRMS 

There  were  nearly  50  separate  letters  and  notes  written,  as  well  as  many  Tphone 
calls  made  to  the  author  by  representatives  front  Indiana  firms.  These  communications 
expressed  interest  in  the  study,  desires  to  cooperate,  arid  requests  for  implementing 
actions  to  he  expedited,  A few  pages  of  selected  topical  comments  are  .presented  as 
Eart.l  of  Appendix  VIII,,,  essentially  all  of  these  communications  were  favorable. 

In  addition,  comments  and  suggestions  were  written  by  ^3  personnel  or  training 
directors  or  others  representing  their  firms  on  the  questionnaire  forms.  Most  of 
these  statements  reported  that  foreman  training  was  a very  important  consideration, 
but  that  although  some  related  training  opportunities  were  available  and  being  used, 
much  more  still  had  to  be  done.  Nineteen  of  these  firms  also  wrote  that  their  policy 
was  to  pay  all  of,  the  costs  of  tuition  and  books,  11  pointed  up  the  need  for  programs 
or  courses  to  be  job-related,  7 said  they  needed  these  programs  locally,  5 said  they 
preferred  seminars  and  workshops,  and  4 vrbte  they  preferred  to  train  foremen  on-the- 
job. 


In  commenting  on  the  associate  degree  program  for  foreman,  9 firms  recommended 
specific  courses  in  communications.,  production  planning  & control,  budgets  & cost 
control,  and  labor  relations,  A few  stated  that  courses  should  be  practical  and 
down-to-earthj  and  instructors  should  have  industrial  experience, 

_ r 

More  details  and  typical  comments  that  were  written  on  the  Personnel  and  Training 
Director^  Questionnaire  form  are  presented  In  Part  2 of  Appendix  VIII, 
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DISCUSSION,  CONCLUSIONS  amp  RECOf -WEMDATI 0>4S 

DISCUSSION 


Foremen,  also  known  as  first -line  supervisors  and  including  women,  are  key  people 
in  assuring  that  products  are  turned  out  or  services  are  rendered  which  meet  cost, 
duality  and  quantity  standards.  They  are  needed  in  growing  numbers  in  manufacturing 
firms  and  in  construction,  trade,  services  and  utilities  as  well.  Most  -oremen  have 
come  up  through  the  ranks  in  industry  - due  in  large  part  to  the  importance  of  job 
knowledge  and  to  their,  proven  capabilities  on  machines,  bench  work  or  the  line.  They 
have  mastered  their  technical  skills  and  demonstrated -their  reliability*— Because  of 
their  ^ambitions,  desire  to  earn  more  money,  and  do  more  interesting  work  — they  ac- 
cepted  the  offer  to  become  foramen,  • • and  promptly  found  th  j were  in  need  of  more 
knowledge  related,  to 'people,  production  and  to  many  new  and  varied  job  functions.  Most 
had  not  been  given  supervisory  type  training  before  becoming  foremen. 


i’oremsn  and  management  representatives  of  the  firms  they  work  In,  recognize  the 
problems  of  preparing  new  foremen  and  of  the  continuing  education  of  practicing  fore- 
men, (This  is  similar  to  the  attitude  of  journeymen  in  skilled  trades  who  are  also 
desirous  of  keeping  up  with  changes  and  in  advancing  their  knowledge  and  competence.)-**-' 


This  study  was  conducted  under  the  guidance  of  an  advisory  committee -made  up  of 

■"■n 

foremen,  industry  managers  and  educators; 


foremen,  their  work,  needs  for  training,  and  data  and  opinions  on  related  matters. 

Data  are  based  on  Questionnaires  returned  vy  representatives  from  3^3  firms  repre- 
senting all  important  Indiana  industries,  and  by  k,2J>2  returns  of  individual  foremen. 
An  analysis  of  these  returns  indicates  a £.oundt  statistical  base  is  provided  for  this 
study.  Additional  materials  are  reported  from  recent  literature,  research  reports 

and  other  sources.  Findings,  Conclusions  and  Recommendations,  based  oh  these  data  and 

' » > * 

materials,  are  presented  in  the  next  two  sections. 
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FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Scope  of  the  Problem.  There  are  probably  between  30,000  and  50,000  foremen  and 
foreladies  in  Indiana.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  1,800  and  2,000  job 
openings  occurring  annually,  based  on  computations  made  from  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  figures w§/  These  figures  are  verified  in  this  study  where  the  annual  attrition 
needs  alone  are  computed  to  be  1,680  (L,2ft  of  L0,000  foremen),^ 

The  large  majority  of  the  foremen  and  firms1  representatives  that  participated 

£ 

in  this  study  were  in  agreement  that  a variety  of  training  programs,  courses  and  re- 
lated activities  were  needed  for  practicing  foremen  - as  well  as  to  better  prepare 
new  foremen.  Foremen  were  surveyed  from  firms  in  all  major  industries  i many  were 
employed  in  a number  of  different  and  distinct  areas  of  work  and  were  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  job  functions  * . Training  desires  and  needs  were  reported  by  foremen  from 
all  geographic  regions  of  the  State  employed  in  small,  medium  and  large  size  firms  in 
all  industry  classifications,  Mew  programs  needed  were  also  reported  by  most  firms 
responding  to  the  Questionnaire,  One  must  conclude  that  foremen  training  is  a very 

large  and  widespread  problem  jp  Indiana, 

. 1 

Characteristics  of  Foremen.  — Foremen  that  responded  to  the  Questionnaires  were  most 
likely  to  be  in  their  late  30 Ts  or  early  1*0*5, 

The  highest  level  of  education  attained  as  reported  by  most  foremen  (39$)  ^as 
12  years  (i,e,  high  school  graduates),  the  next  largest  group  (17ft)  had  some  college 
hut  less  than  L years,  thirteen  per  cent  had  ccnrpleted  seme  high  ^school  but  less  tnSfi-- 
L years,  nearly  8 per  cent  had  L or  more  years  of.  college  and  3 per  cent  had  completed 
only  8 years  or  less.  Seventy-six  per  cent  (3.216)  of  the  foremen  responding  to  the 
Questionnaire , had  12  or  more  years  of  education  but  than  L years  of  college. 

' - % 

The  average  length  of  experience  as  a foreman  was  found  to  be  about  nine  years  - 
with  a wide  range  reported  from  one  month  to  L5  years.  Nearly  half  of  all  respondents 
reported  they  had  five  or  fewer  years  experience  as  foremens  Most  had  become  foremen 
in  their  30*8  - but  had  not  received  training  prior  to  becoming  foremen* 


Areas  of  Work-  --  Nearly  Loft  of  all  foremen  responding  to  the  Questionnaire  reported 

that  their  primary  work  was  in  Actual  Production.  In  addition,  twelve  per  cent  reported 

they  worked  in  a Combination  of  Areas  (many  of  these  were  in  the  smaller  plants),  9$ 

were  in  EToductiom  Planning  and  Control,  8ft  in  Quality  Control  and  Infection,  6ft  in 

Maintenance,  and  5ft  each  In  Skilled  Trade  and  Shipping  and  Receiving,  fe.th  the  remainder 

in  others  • If  training  programs  are  to  be  based  at  least  part  on  the  primary  work 

area  of  - the  foreman,  there  must  be  - acme  accommodation  to  these  differences. 

dftnn 
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Moat  Important  Job  Functions.  There  was  a high  order  of  agreement  among  foremen 
(90.8$)  that  their  most  important  job  function  was  Employee  Direction  and  Supervision. 
The  majority  of  foremen  also  agreed  that  Safety  was  one  of  their  most  important  func- 
tions. The  remaining  functions  arranged  in  rank  order  were  Training,  Production 

H 

Machinery,  Quality  Control  and  Inspect  ion.  Labor  Relations,  and  Cost  & Financial  Con- 
trol* ; If  a program  is  designed  to  meet  the  most  important  job  functions  for  foremen « 
it  must  Include  subject  matter  ih  the  field  of  Employee  Direction  and  Supervision  for 
all  foremen,,  yet  it  must  be  flexible  enough1  to  allow  for  the  Variations  that  exist 
between  foremen  in  other  functional  areas. 

Additional  Knowledge  Heeded  by.  Practicing  Foremen.  — Human  Relations  was  the  subject 
area  reported  as  needed  most  often  (*f£«5$)  followed  by  Communications  (57.1$)  and' 
Methods  Tn>n-roveipent  (51. W.  These  three  subjects  were  also  reported  as  the  moat 
important  needs  in  the  same  rank  order.  The  rank  order  of  other  popular  subject  areas 
needed  were  Personnel  Functions,  Production  Planning,  Quality  Control  & Inspection, 
and  Material  Handling.  The  commonality  of  the  first  three  subject  areas  in  particular 
would  indicate  their  relevance  to  the  majority  of  foremen,  with  differences,  noted  In 
the  relative  importance  to  different  foremen  of  a variety  of  other  subjects. 

Knowledge  Essential  for  Beginning  Foremen.  •*-  Human  Relations  (97*2$),  Communications 
*(8o.9$)>  and  Personnel  Functions  (73.^$)  were  cited  most  often  and  were  identified  as 
being  the  most  important  subject  areas  for  beginning  foremen.  The  other  more  common 
subjects  arranged  to  rank  order,  were  Production  Planning,  Methods  Improvement, 

Quality  Control  & Inspection,  Material  Handling  and  Other-.  This  is  the  same  rank  order 
as  the  reported  needs  for  practicing  foremen  - except  for  Methods  Improvement  which  was 
third  for  practicing  foremen  and  seventh  for  beginners.  (Perhaps  experienced  foremen 
felt  there  was  a need  for  beginning  foremen  to  understand  the  fundamentals  of  .their  job 

■*1 

and  gain  some  experience  before  being  ready“to  do  much  -about  improving  current  methods. ) 
There  were  a variety  of  other  courses  recommended  less  frequently  for  beginning  foremen. 
Essentially  however,'  this  agreement  between  practicing  and  beftliminK  foremen  needs  in* 

fci- 

die  ate  the -game  subject  areas  are  largely  applicable  to  both  groups.  Also,  there  is  a 
high  order  of  agreement  as  to  these  needs  between  all  six  geographic  regions. 

Desire  to  Participate  in  Continuing  Education  or  Training.  — An  overwhelming  desire 
to  co^inue  foreman  education  or  training  to  meet  identified  needs  was  expressed  in 
returns  from  every  geographic  region  (n  - V,l88).  Fewer  than  eight  per  cent  said 

i 

they  were  not  interested.  ••  almost  all  of  these  were  older  men  and  those  with  ten  or 
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fewer  years  of  formal  education.  Sixty-one  per  cent  said  they  wanted  to  participate 
in  continuing  education  or  training  and  the  remaining  31$  said  "depends."*  The  pri- 
mary reasons  given  in  explaining  their  choice  of  "depends"  were  concerned  with  night 
work  and  shift  problems  and  the  requisite  of  Sharing  costs"  with  the  firm*  Both  of 
these  items  must  he  planned  for  in  course  offerings.  Also,  an  opportunity  to  complete 
high  school  should  he  provided  to  those  foremen  having  some  hi$i  school  hut  who  have 
not  graduated  (particularly  younger  foremen)* 

•I 

More  than  80$  of  the  foremen  said  they  vanted  the  training  program  to  he  identi- 
fied with  their  company:  the  need  for  Joint  planning  was  reinforced  in  numerous  ways 

(between  the  firm,  the  foreman,  and  the  educator/counselor)*  This  finding  is  quite 

similar  to  one  where  journeymen  in  skilled  trades  also  wanted  their  company  to  he 

20/ 

involved-  in  their  continuing  educational  efforts. — 

The  largest  group,  more  than  72$  of  3*868  foremen  who  saidi  "IBS"  or  thDEPEHDS" 
to  the  Question  of  whether  they  desired  to  continue  their  education,  said  they  wanted 
"college  credit  courses."  Nearly  54$  said  they  wanted  "workshops  and  seminars, " 26*1$ 

I 

said  "non-credit  courses"  and  nearly  20$  wanted  "correspondence  courses*"  Foremen  were 
quite  consistent  in  reporting  their  desires  for  costs  (tuition  and  hooks)  to  he  shared 
hy  the  firm*  (Financial  assistance  for  educational  purposes  may  he.  available  to  sane 
eligible  foremen  who  are  veterans. ) Both  day  and  night  courses  were  wanted. 

Other  recent  studies  of  fortifrnen  in  Pennsylvania*^^  and  of  foremen  and,  supervisors 
in  a national  sampling4 of  utilities  and  small  and  large  manufacturing  firms  confirm 
and/or  reinforce  to  a high  degree  the  findings  of  this  study  of  foremen  in  Indiana 
industries. 

Proposed  Associate  Degree  for  Professional  Foremen*  **“  Probably  one  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant findings  in  this  study  is  the  fact  that  a large  proportion  of  foremen  said  they 

i 1 * 

would  enroll  "If  a college-level  (two  year  associate  degree)  program  - designed  speci- 
fically  for  professional  foremen  were  offered  locally  (limited  college  credit  may  he 
given  for  experience,  skills  and  knowledge)*  Would  you  enroll?"  Out  of  the  4,252 
foremen  responding  to  the  questionnaire,  3*827  answered  this  particular  question:  of 

those  answering,  67*2$  (2,592)  said  TtES.  and  32*3$  (l,235)  said  NO*  In  other  words. 


Upon  expanding  the  responses  of  this  questionnaire  to  the  universe  of  all  foremen  1° 
Indiana  (maximum  of  50,000),  it  is  computed  that  between  32,000  and  42,000  foremen 
may  he  interested  In  participating  in  some  form  of  training,  education,  workshop 
and/or  seminar  activities* 

Nearly  every  one  of  these  had  completed  12  to  1?  years  of  formal  school  (3*2l6  fore** 
men  - which  comprised  76$  of  all  respondents  - fell  into  this  group)* 
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s^out  60#  of  all  foremen  respondents  said  they  would  enroll  in  the  associate  degree 
program  if  offered i Hits  group  was  essentially  comprised  of  foremen  who  were  high 
school  graduates  plus  those  having  seme  college  hut  no  degree. 

The  data  concerning  major  areas  of  work  of  foremen,  their  most  important  jot 
functions,  reported  educational  needs,  comments  of  foremen  and  firms1  representatives 
and  other  variables,  makes  very  clear  that  no  one  given  program  or  curriculum  could 
satisfy  all  the  need3  or  accomodate  the  many  differences.  The  necessity  for  joint 
participation  and  a flexible  and  adaptable  type  planning  base  is  clearly  established. 
However,  there  is  consensus  that  certain  identifiable  needs  for  knowledge  (i,e,  courses) 
are  common  to  most  foremen,  while  Other  needs  are  common  to  a number  of  specific,  hcmO“ 
geneous  groups.  Still  other  needs  in  smaller  numbers  are  quite  unique  and/or  special- 
ized o This  suggests  that  a feasible  approach  might  be  for  the  professional  foreman 
training  program  to  include  in  its  objectives,  (l)  the  meeting  of  common  requirements 
(the  curriculum  core)  by  all  foremen,  (2)  plus  those  clusters  of  courses  (modules) 
pertinent  to  the  specific  group  (or  groups)  Interests,  and  (3)  augmented  by  elective 
or  selective  courses  to  acccx^odate  individual  variations. 

The  data  show  that  t he.. _T>-c ore **  should ..rgflecl^tbg  most  important  job  functions  of 
the  majority  of  foremen;  these  are  Employee  Direction  & Supervision  and  Safety,  (This 
is  reinforced  in  ths  recent  Farem^nship  Foundation  Survey,^/  which  found  that  the  two 
activities  reported  by  the  majority  of  foremen  as  most  difficult  and  requiring , iran 
above  aveiTga  amour*  of  time  and  attention,  *r  were  Efficient  Use  of  Manpower  and  Meeting 
Production  Schedules,)  Specific  related  core  courses  emphasized  In* the  survey  were 
KutiO't  Delation , C oraxuni  cat  ions,  Safety,  Supervision  and  Industrial  Organization,  The 
key  ‘'modules"  identified  were  Methods  Improvement,*  Personnel  Functions  and  labor  Re- 

J£ 

lations,  Product ion, Planning  end  Control,  Quality  Control  and  Inspection,  ffaterial 
Handling,  and  Costs  & Financial  Control,  These  modules  should  be  augmented  -or  modified 
as  experience,  need  end  evaluation  dictate, 

There  is  also  evidence  that  indicates  foremen  should  be  knowledgeable  in  the  area 
of  civil  rights,  the  problems  of  training  and  handling  hminority  group11  members,'  and 
of  *“rug  and  alcohol  abuse,— 

Hotel  fhe  author  is  convinced  upon  completing  this  study,  that  offering  the  proposed 
Associate  Degree  Program  will  help  to  crystallize  ths  formal  educational  goals  of 
thousands  of  foremen  in  this  State,  It- will  provide  them  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  a long  felt  deficiency  in  life’,  one  they  were  acutely  aware  .of  but  had 
nearly  given  up  hope  of  overcoming,  jn  a verfr  real  sense,  this  program  provides  an 
authentic  educational  credential. 

Including  monitoring  and  cont rolling. industrial  processes  and  operations  through 

«wa4*flw  HTvnl  ■!  rations <23/ 
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Of  the  mare  than  2,500  foremen  who  said  they  would  enroll  in  an  associate  degree 
program  designed  for  foremen  - 93#  of  them  said  they  would  be  willing  to  do  so  on 
their  own  time  - anj^would  spend  on  the  av^  '.ge  more  than  eight  hours  per  week  in 
class  attendance  and  study,  Nearly  56#  of  these  foremen  reported  they  would  be  willing 
to  pay  half  or  more  of  the  cost  of  tuition  and  boo£sf  nearly  22#  said  they  would  pay 

one  quarter;  fewer  than  25#  said  they  wetfe  unwilling  to  pay  any  part  Oj.  costs, 

+ 

Foremen  wrote  letters  or  comments  emphasizing  that  an  Associate  Degree  in  Pro- 
fessional Foreraapiship  would  help  them  earn  the  respect  of  the  men  they  lead  and  of 
managers  over  them;  it  would  add  prestige  to  the  job  of  first -line  supervision;  it 
would  help  them  tc  do  their  job  better  and  provide  a base  to  continue  their  education 
and  perhaps  advance  even  higher. 

Regional  Summary  of  Foremens  Desires  for  Continuing  Education  or  Training,  — ■ As 
Stated  earlier,  more  than  90#  of  the  4,252  foremen  said  YES  or  DEPENDS  to  the  question 
’Vould  you  participate  if  practical  courses  were  developed  to  meet*  your  needs?"  (60# 
TEES;  31#  DEPENDS)  Main  reasons  given  for  "DEFENDS11  included  swing  or  night  shift,  or 
sharing  of  expenses  - both  of  which  can  be  planned  for, 

^Interest  in  desired  programs  and  courses  was  reported  in  exactly  the  same  rank 

order  in eaclT region "as^folXows!  1")  All  "programs  should- be-rdenti^-iedr-as*  e-nnpany _ 

training  programs,  2)  college  credit  courses,  3)  workshops  or  seminars,  4)  non-credit 

■ i 

courses,  5)  correspondence  courses  and  6)  others. 

As  stated  earlier,  about  60#  of  the  foremen  answered  YES  to  the  question  ’Vould 
yOii  inroll  if  an  Associate  Degree  for  Professional  Foremen  were  offered?"  EEhere  was 
a high  degree  of  consistency  in  these  percentages  between  regions*  (See  Farts  6 and 
T of  Appendix  V, ) Table  11  presents  a summary  by  Region  of  the  immiherfi  of  foremen  who 
answered  each  of  the^i  questions. 


TABLE  11 

* 

NUMBERS  O'  FOREMEN  WHO  DESIRE  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


■ 

Desire 

Some  Form 

Would  Enroll  in 

KefcioiT 

of- Continuing"  Education-  - 

I ’A-ssog,- Degree  -Procram 

- 

YES 

DEFENDS 

* 

1 - Calunet  (Lake  County) 

339 

192 

3<U 

2 - North  Central 

357 

138 

353 

3 ~ Northeastern 

1*77 

271 

itsa 

A - Lafayette 

239 

137  | 

2^7 

5 - Central  (indpls.  Area) 

893  . 

427 

913 

6 - Southern 

254 

144 

256 

* STATE™ 

' 2, "559 

1,369  • ' 

2;  592 

The  above  numV^s  reflect  only  those  responding  to  the  questionna  -'«• 
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Reactions  of  the  Firms.  — Uie  fart  that  about  55#  of  the  firms  contacted  responded 
favorably  to  the  Questionnaire  (many  wrote  separate  letters  or  made  telephone  calls 
expressing  their  desire  to  cooperate)  illustrates  a high  degree  of  interest.  Data 
from  firms  is  presented  below  under  the  headings  of:  A,  Ratios  of  Workers  to  Foremen, 
£•  Kinds  of  Educational  Programs  Being  Used  and  Hew  ones  Reeded,  C,  Financial  Support, 
and  D*  Comments. 

+ ■ 1 
A.  Ratio  of  Workers  to  Foremen*  A previous  study  indicated  there  has  been  a 

I 

long  trend  towards  proportionately  more  first-line  supervisors  in  the  work  force 

Ce.g.  *fewer  persons  under  each  siqpervisorJ.S/  Results  in  this  study  verify  the  cur- 

> 

rent  ratios  as  were  projected  in  that  earPier  study:  presently,  there  are  on  the 

* average  about  15  rank-and-file  employees  under  each  foreman.  ( Hie re  are  variations 

" 

by  type  o|  industry  and  size  of  firm. ) In  effect,  as  the  trend  continues  there  will 
be  a growing  number  of  new  jobs  for  beginning  Bremen  - as  well  as  for  needed  replace- 
ments. 


B.  Programs  Being  Used  and  Hew  Ones  Heeded.  Of  the  343  firms  responding  to  the 

survey,  264  indicated  some  forms  of  company  recognized  training  programs  were  being 

used;  however,  more  than  300  reported  that  some  new  types  of  programs  were  heeded. 

A slight  majority  (55#)  of  reported  needs  were  for  the  continuing  educatXolT  bf_pfE5'*: 

ticing  foremen,  the  remaining  45#  were  for  beginning  foremen*  The  need'  for  these 
* ' 

programs  to  be  nC  ompanyn  recognized  was  n ear -unanimous  • # One  must  conclude  this  re- 
inforces  the  necessity  for  these  programs  to  be  planned  and  implemented  with  complete 

■:  i 

coordination  between  the  firm,  the  foreman  and  the  educator.  All  identified  major 

types  of  programs  were  being  used  and  more  new  ores  were  needed.  Table  12  below 

+ 

present^?  a summary  of  the  numbers  of  firms  now  using  programs  and  those  needing*  new  ones* 

* P 

TABLE  12 


t 


NUMBERS  OF  FIRMS  MOW  USING  PROGRAMS  AMD  FIRMS  NEED  IMS  WEI.1  PROGRAMS 
* .Programs  Being  Used  Mow  n * £64 

College  Credit  Hon^Jredit  Workshops  Correspondence 


-Purpose_of  Program 

- Courses 

Courses 

8s  Seminars 

Courses 

Prepare  Hew  Foremen 

31 

50 

468 

19 

Continuing  Education 

35 

76 

128 

43 

^ New 

Programs  Needed 

h 

n - 300 

- 

Prepare  New  Foremen 

46 

6t 

100 

25-. 

Continuing  Education 

?6 

9 1 

131 

40 

b 
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The  substantial  numbers  of  firms  now  using  foremen  training  programs  and  those 

- K 

desiring  new  ones  indicate  a recognition  of  the  need  to  prepare  new  foremen  and  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  practicing  foremen.  (The  reader  is  reminded  that  these 
data  are  from  the  survey  respondents  who  represent  about  one  ".third  of  the  employees 
in  Indiana^  manufacturing  and  a few  selected  representative  non*-manufacturing  and 
service  Industries 5 no  attempt  has  been  made  to  inflate  to  the  employment  universe  of 
the  State,  -herefoa-e,  only  the  lower  paKimeter  of  needs  is  reflected. ) 

C.  Financial  Supports  The  financing  of  training  programs  appears  to  be  very 
feasible  as  a general  rule,  Inasmuch  as  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  firms  responding 
are  willing  to  pay  all  * or  most  - of  the  costs  (i^e.  tuition  and  books},  while  more 
than  half  of  the  -foremen  indicated  their  willingness  to  share  costs. 

D.  ^ ofliments.  Practically  every  comment  received  (written  on  the  questionnaires 
or  in  separate  letters  or  rphored  in)  was  favorable.  The  great  needs  for  training  new 
and  as  well  as  practicing  foremen,  the  desire  to  cooperate  in  planning  and  implementing 
related  courses  and  programs,  hopes  for  starting  them  up  locally,  and  offers  to  help 
were  repeated  ever  and  over.  Some  pertinent  comments  are  included  in  Appendix  VII. and 
VIII. 

“25;  ” " RECOW;SNPAT ions'  ~~ 

* Problem  Eecognition^  --  fhe  need  for  providing  adequate  training  and  educational 
opportunities  for  continuing  education  desired  by  about  32,000  practicing  foremen  and 
for  the  preparation  of  about  1,800  new  foremen  in  Indiana  industries  each  year  should 
be  recognized  as  a ciiti.cal  problem..  3very  major  metropolitan  r^ea  of  the  State  is 
affected. 

^ Planning  and  Implementing  Erogvams,  Courses  and  Related  Activities.  --  Due  to  the 
variations  in  major  areas  of  work;  the  different  reported  kjio.- ledge  requirements  and 
their  orders  of  relative  importance;  individual  differences  and  goals;  and  the  differ- 
ent types,  levels,  ana  condi tione  of  trailing  decired,  it  is  recommended  that  planning 
in  each  case  include  the  firm,  the  foreman,  and  the  educator.  It  is  recansnended  that 
the  details  presented  in  this  report  concerning  work  artac,  job  functions,  knowledge 

C _■ 

n^ett^by  Tor  d ~<fourTca^  ani  the  opinions  an<f  suggest  ions  jof  foremen  and 

representatives  from  participating  firms,  as  well  as  results  of  other  studies  reviewed, 
be  used  as,  guides  by  faculty  members  in  formulating  viable  program  and  coufse  ob^ec** 
tives  and  in  curricula,  design*  The  need  for  joint  planning,  flexibility,  and  .consider- 
ation of  tailor-mking  foreman  training  ecuivities  to  fit  individual..  situations  is 
documented  throughout  this  study. 
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It  is  further  recommended  that  Indus try-Educat ion  Advisory  Committees  be  used 
for  overfall  program  planning  and  related  operational  activities,  21/ 

0 This  study  confirms  the  needs  for  recognized  company  training  programs,  college 
credit  courses,  non -credit  courses,  workshops  or  seminars  and  correspondence  courses 
for  foremen  in  all  six  regions  of  the  State,*  The  desire  of  foremen  to  continue 
their  education,  and  the  willingness  of  firms  to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  and 
support  of  these  programs  should  be  capitalized  on,  (For  example,  2,800  foremen' 
reported  they  desired  college  credit  courses,  nearly  2,100  wanted  workshops  or  semi- 
nars, 1,000  wanted  non -credit  courses  and  750  wanted  correspondence  courses:  these? 

m 

<lueetIonaalre  returns  represented  only  about  a third  of  the  total  State  employment  in 

manufacturing  firms  and  even  less  of  the  total  ex^ioyment  in  service  industries,) 

Further,  more  than  300  of  the  3^3  firms  responding  to  this  survey  reported  seme  new 

types  of  * jretnen  training  programs  or  courses  were  needed, 

* 

i|>  Due  to  the  *despread,  di‘  .-se,  critical  and  continuing  nature  of  providing  fore- 
men with  training  and  education  programs,  courses,  workshops  & seminars  and  related 
services,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  a development  and  implementing  service  mech- 
anism—(yiz^,  an  organizational  unit)  be  created,  This  unit  would  be  responsible  for 


' developing,  planning  and  coordinating  activities  to  provide  for  first-line  supervisors 
■ 

and  foremen  training  and  education  needs,  as  well  as  for  counseling,  research,  and 
related  services.  Active  liaison  should  be  maintained  with  appropriate  Indiana  busi- 
ness, industry  and  government  representatives  as  well  as  with  professional  groups  such 
as  The  National  Management  Association,,  and  American  Management  Association,  the 
national  Foremens  Institute,  the  Foremanship  Foundation,  the  American  Foremen^ 

Association  and  others, 

s * 

a 

^ It  is  algo  recommended  that  related  p^ogra^ , planning  be  coordinated  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  School  of  Industrial  Management;  further,  that  existing  programs 
and  courses  In  Manufacturing  Technology  and  other  Departments,  and  in  Industrial 

j.  h 1 

Management  and  in  other  Schools,  be  utilized  wherever  they  are  applicable* 
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Special  planning  and  implementing  actions  will  be  needed  particularly  In  Region  6, 
the  Southern  Region,  due  to  the  large  geographical  area  involved,  the  scatter  of 
firms1  locations  and  their  relatively  smaller  size. 
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^ Foremen  With  Less  Than  High  School  Graduation  Education  Level * — Nearly  13$ 
(5H)  of  the  foremen  responding  to  the  survey  reported  they  had  some  high  school,  but 
less  than  ^ years*  There  were  l80  of  these  men  who  were  h2  years  of  age  or  younger* 
It  is  therefore  recommended  that  foremen  (in  the  younger  category  in  particular)  be 
counseled  and  provided  the  opportunity  to  complete  their  high  school  vork  - and  then 
be  encouraged  to  proceed  with  earning  the  associate  degree « It  Is  also  recommended 
that  non-credit  courses  and  workshops  be  provided  for  those  not  completing  high 
school  or  others  who  are  not  desirous  of  enrolling  in  college  credit  type  courses* 

0 Correspondence  Courses*  — The  development  and  offering  of  appropriate  c orr  e- 

spondence  courses  is  highly  recommended e This  can  be  done  under  the  implementing 

■unit  suggested  earlier*  (Twenty  per  cent  of  all  foremen  and  nearly  15  per  cent  of 

all  firms  responding  to  the  questionnaire  cited  that  new  f or  emanship-r elat ed  corre" 

■ 

spondence  jurses  were  needed* ) 

, I 

Proposed  Associate  Degree  in  Professional  Foremanshlp*  — - Probably  the  most  im- 
portant single  recommendation  of  this  study  is  to  plan  the  objectlve$..SCd  curriculum 


for  this  two-year  college  degree  *—  and  offer  its  courses  Statewide  as-  soon  as 


are  higb^  t he- opportunity  and.  responsibility  to  serve  are  clear,,  Pertinent  to  this 

■H 

primary  recommendation  are  the  f ollcqing  supporting  ones ! 

1)  ^Program,  courses  and  related  services  should  be  designed  and 

* t 

activities  managed  by  the  implementing  unit  created  'for  these  purposes* 

2)  Curriculum  should  be  flexible  and  jointly  planned  in  each  foreman's 
case*  This  is  necessary  due  to  the  different  major  areas  of  work  and  job 
functions  of.  foremen;  the  variety  of  knowledge  requirements  and  their 
relative  importance;  different  backgrounds,  responsibilities/  problems, 

and  needs  of  individual  foremens  variations  cf  their  firnu  procedures, 
processes,  materials  and  services,  as  well  as  other  reasons*  It  is 
therefore  suggested  that  the.  curriculum  contain  a core  {made  up  of  courses 
ccttSkon  to  needs  of  all  foremen)  plus  selected  modules  (such  as  Methods 
Improvement,  Production  PI  aiming  & Control*  Quality  Control,  etc*)  con- 


practicable*  The  need  is  great,  the  Interest  and  support  of  foremen  and  their  firms 


3)  Upon  satlsfoct  ir.pletion  of  each  module  (i*e»  Quality  Con- 

■fe 

trol.  Methods  Improvement,,.  M^erial  JElanning,  at  0*4/- ^^appropriate-  -- 
provide  Incentives  and  motivation 


ta.ining  related  requisi  irses  appropriate  to  each  foreman,  and  that 

the  core  and  moduJ.es  be  nted  by  relevant  elective  course  a* 


A i™*  n 4 
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4)  Program  details  should  be  jointly  planned  toy  each  foreman,  a 
representative  from  his  firm,  and  the  educator/counselor  wherever  possible# 

5)  It  is  important  to  reach,  plan,  and  work  with  and  through  the 
firms1  representatives#  However,  the  data  indicate  it  is  also  very  im- 
portant  to  reach,  plan,  and  work  with  foremen  independently  in  many  cases#  ■ 

6)  The  "case  study"  techni&ue  should  he  utilized  wherever  feasible, 
bringing  actual  situations  and  problems  of  the  firms  and  foremen  into  the 
classroom#  The  related  discussion  and  reporting  should  capitalize  on  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  foremen,  Representatives  from  the  firms 
and  the  educators#  Instructors  should,  have  industrial  experience. 

-y' 

7)  The  greatest  degree  of  accommodation  feasible  for  foremen  to 

participate  in  continuing  education  should  be  provided#  For  exfin^le, 

arro  ^ cements  should  be  made  for  the  enrollment  cf  foremen  who  may  not  be 
# + 

admissible  as  regular  students  at  the  time,  into  classes  the  instructor 
believes  they  may  benefit  from  (e.g.  as  temporary  students,  apply  work 
toward  certiflcate(e),  be  used  as  transfer  credit  when  the  foreman  does 
become  a "regular  student,"  etc.),  __ 

8)  Consider  giving  college  credit  (applicable  toward  the  degree) 
for  previously,  attained  skills,  experience  and  knowledge,  or  for  courses 
completed  elsewhere,  after  examination  and/or  careful  evaluation  on  an 
individual  case  basis. 

9)  Necessary  courses  in  the  humanities  and  other  areas  should  be 
available  for  curriculum  balance  and  individual  desires# 

10 )  Counseling  and  appropriate  courses  and  programs  should  be  provided 
so  qualified  graduates  of  the  associate  degree  program  may  continue  their 
formal  education  to  the  baccalaureate  and  higher  levels# 


Swing -shift . Night -^ork  and  Locale  Considerations.  — It  is  recommended  that 
course  offerings  accommodate  work-time  and  location  problems.  Wherever  enrollments 
permit,  a course  may  be  presented  in  two  or  more  sections  at  the  same  pace  but  at 
-different — times — — sne-  during  the -day  and  one  at-nigit ),  as  we34r  as  on-  different- 


days  of  the  week  (including  Saturdays ) . Courses  should  be  offered  at  wherever  places 
are  beet  to  promote  effectiveness  learning  and  for  the  convenience  of  participants. 
Booms  and  facilities  In-plant , ohrc&ripus,  in  high  schools,  and/or  any  other  locales 
best  suited  and  available  should  be  utilized.  A check  of  the  foremen  applicants*  and 

I 

the  firms1  desires  may  often  be  necessary  to  plan  optimum  schedules  and  locations. 


t 

J 
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Coate*  — It  is  recommended  that  wherever  possible,  full  advantage  be  taken  of 
the  offer  of  firms  to  pay  costs  of  tuition,  books  and/or  provide  supportive  assist- 
ance. The  willingness  of  foremen  to  share  costs  and  for  eligible  veterans  to  receive 
educational  financial  assistance  should  also  be  capitalized  upon.  The  income  from  * 
courses,  workshops  or  seminars, .and  other  services  provided  should  be  used  by  the 
recommended  implementing  organizational  unit  to  cover  costs  of  development  and  operation. 

Note:  Foremen  should  be  advised  that  inasmuch  as  the  recommended  continuing  education 

is  designed  to  maintain  and  improve  their  skills  in  their  Job  as  foremen  (e.g.  not 

specifically  designed  to  qualify  for  a promotion  or  a new  occupation),  the  expenses  of 

OP/ 

education  may  be  tax  deductible.—'  — 

^ Veterans.  — It  is  recommended  that  advantage  be  taken  of  the  educational  finan- 
cial a$s„ : tanc  e available  to  eligible  foremen.  Veterans  who  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  Armed  Forces  since  31  January  1955  may  be  eligible.  Such  assistance 
may  be  available  to  complete  high  school  as  well  as  for  reimbursement  of  costs  for 
advanced  courses. 

Purdue  University  should  apply.to  the  .Indiana  Sj^te^Anpr^acaiLAgency  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Veterans  Affairs  (Boom  T07  of  the  State  Office  Building,  Indianapolis)  for  the 
appro /al  of  foreman  training  type  non-credit  courses,  workshops  and  seminars.  (This 
is  necessary  in  order  for  qualified  veterans  to  receive  related  benefits. ) 

5 

i 

After  approvals  have  been  dbtalned,  appropriate  statements  should  be  made  qq  } 

h L 

every  flyer,  -brochure^or-  announcement.  For  example : | 

, - l 

j . I 

1 HD I ANA  VETERANS  _ 

This  program  has  been  approved  by  the 
Indiana  State  Approval  Agency  of  the 
Department  of  veterans  Affairs;  you 
may  be  eligible  for  educational 
financial  assistance,  check  with 
your  County  veterans  Service  Office 

— Evaluation.  — As  a rinaJL  r ec rmme nri a/rA on,  if.  is  suggested  tftat  a rnrmai  system 

of  evaluation  be  instit  ited  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  foremen  training  and  re- 

-■  \ 1 -1 

lated  activities.  Follow-up  of  participants  to  determine  their  successes,  problems 
and  suggestions)  the  views  and  r ecjarnffiendaticiiis  oftheir.  immediate  supervisors  and., 
other  representatives  of  tiieir  firms;  and  a continuous  review  of  other  programs  or 
research  efforts  should  be  included.  The  Objective  must  be  to  serve  these  foremen 

F 

and  their  firms  in  an  ever -improving  manner. 
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APPENDIX  II 

FQRElEiM:  EXCERPTS  from  the  OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK 

Mature  of  the  Work 


Foremen  play  a strategic  role  in  our  Nation *s  economy*  They  supervise  and 
coordinate  the  activities  of  highly  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled  blue-collar 
workers,  and  are  often  responsible  for  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  and 
material.  They  may  oversee  workers  engaged  in  assembling  television  sets,  servicing 
automobiles,  laying  bricks,  unloading  ships,  or  any  thousands  of  other  activities. 
Foremen  often  are  referred  to  by  different  titles.  For  example,  in  the  textile 
industry  they  are  referred  to  as  second  hands;  on  board  ship  they  are  called  boat- 
swains; and  in  construction  they  are  known  by  titles  such  as  overseer,  strawboss, 
gang  leader,  or  pusher. 

Supervising  workers  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  foremen* s job.  Many 
blue-collar  workers  never  work  under  supervisors  above  the  rank  of  foreman,  and  it 
is  through  their  foremen  that  they  get  their  work  orders,  their  discipline,  and 
their  recognition*-  Foremen  interpret  and  communicate  company  policy  to  the  workers. 
They  are  responsible  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  necessary  to  assure  that 
workers  are  qualified  to  handle  their  assignments  and  see  that  new  employees  are 
properl^ttrained  for  their  jobs. 

In  some  enterprises,  foremen,  in  addition  to  their  supervisory  responsibili- 
ties, work  at  specific  crafts.  “Working  foremen’*  are  common  in  construction,  where, 
for  example,  bricklayer  foremen  supervise  the  work  of  journeymen  bricklayers  and 
helpers  and  also  lay  brick.  Working  foremen  in  some  cases  belong  to  the  sane  labor 
union  as  the  workers  they  supervise.  Foremen  must  plan  and  schedule  the  work  of 
the lr  aubord i nates  and  maintain  produc t ion , and  employee  records.  They  spend  pa rt 
of  their  tim4  participating  in  meetings  and  preparing  reports  on  production,  cosbj 
personnel,  and  safety.  Foremen  must  exercise  considerable  judgment  in  their  ■ 
planning  and  allow  for  unforeseen  contingencies  such  as  absenteeism  and  machinery 
breakdown. 

I 

Foremen  see  that  safety  rules  and  regulations  are  obrerved  and  instruct  em- 
ployees in  dafety  practices.  In  unionized  plants,  foremen  may  meet  with— union  — — 
representatives  to  discuss  worj^problems  and  grievances.  They  must  know  the  pro- 
visions of  labor -manageme nt  agreements  and  run  their  operation  according  to  the 
agreements. 


Places  of  Employment 


Foremen  are  employed  ip  almost  every  business  enterprise  and  government  agency 
that  employs  blue-collar  workers.  More  than. l.k  .million  persons  were  employed  as 
foremen  in  1968,  about  9C/percent  of  wham  were  men.  In  addition,  many  workers  em- 
ployed in  occupations  such  as  carpenter  and  machinist  also  have  foreman  responsi- 
bilities. / 


Employment  of  foremen  is  centered  in  the  highly  industrialized  sections  of  the 
Nation.  About  three -fifths  of  the  foremen  are  employed  in  manufacturing  industries 
such  as  those  making  machinery,  metals,  transportation  equipment,  food,  chemicals, 
and  paper  products . Large  numbers  of  foreaeir'alsV'are  found  in  construction,  trade, 
and  service  industries.  Female  foremen,  or  foreladies,  ere  primarily  employed  in 
the  apparel,/' electrical  machinery,  leather  products,  and  laundry  and  drycleaning 
industries/ 


^Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  19T0-?1  Edition,  Bulletin  Mo.  1650,  U.S.  Department 

of  Labbr,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  pp.  353*355* 
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Training,  Other  Qualifications*  and  Advancement 

h 

Unlike  entry  requirements  for  most  supervisory  positions,  employers  generally 
look  for  experience  and  skill  rather  than  specific  educational  background  when 
choosing  foremen.  Most  foremen  rise  through  the  ranks  — that  is,  they  are  pro- 
moted from  the  machine  or  work  bench  or  construction  craft*  By  perf  * fining  differ- 
ent jobs  over  a period  of  time,  they  develop  their  skills  and  acquire  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  work  they  supervise*  During  this  time, 
they  also  learn  much  about  their  fellow  worker,  individually  and  collectively,  and 
about  management  policies  and  employe  attitudes  toward  ':hese  policies*  - Very  of- 
ten, foremen  are  former  union  members  who  have  served  as  elected  representatives 
and  learned  about  grievance  procedures,  collective  bargaining,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  labor  management  contracts. 

The  experience  gained  by  foremen  rising  through  the  ranks  gives  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  how  a job  should  be  done,  possible  problems  involved,  and  helps 
them  know  what  to  expect  from  the  workers  they  supervise*  Because  of  the  time  it 
takes  to  acquire  the  necessary  experience  end  skills,  the  average^  foreman  is  about 
years  of  age,  about  5 years  older  than  the  average  worker* 

Most  workers  who  are  promoted  to  foremen  jobs  are  high  school  graduates  who 
have  learned  their  skills  on-the-job.  Many  have  acquiredlteckcical  skills  through 
apprenticeship  or  other  formal  training  projrcus",  &i:£  socne|  h?„ve  benefited  from 
courses  offered  through  Armed  JTocccs  training  schools*  Although  fewer  than  one" 
tenth  of  all  foremen  are  college  gradates;  c grains  rxipcr  of  employers  are 
hiring,  foremen  trainees  with  college  bad  ^rovrda » This  practice  is  most  prevalent 
in  industries  that  have  highly  t c chnol o^.chl- pr  oduc W brPpr oceTTs es- such  us  the — 
chemical,  oil  and  electronics  industries*  Employers  generally  look  for  college 
graduates  with  backgrounds  in  bvsinejc  Jidm:1  ni  strati  on,  industrail  relations,  racthe 
matics,  engineering,  or  science*  The  new  workers  are  hired  as  foremen  helpers  and 
undergo  on-the-job  training  until  they  arc  capable  of  accepting  the  supervisory 
responsibilities  of  foreran*  After  attaining  this  experience,  foremen  having 
college  ^training  often  are~  prompt  ed  to  higher  manasement  levels* 

Employers  look  far  leadership  qualities  when  considering  persons  for  foremen 
positions*  Especially  helpful  is  the  ability  to  motivate  employees,  command  re- 
spect, and  get  along  with  people* 

Foremen  vith  outstanding  ability  particular ly  tbor~  with  post-high  school 
education,  may  move  in  to  higher  manageris-it  if : manufacturing,  for  ex- 

ample, foremen  may  advance  to  jobs  such  cs  dcpartmtiit  head,  general  foremen,  and 
plant  manager*  In  the  construction  industry,  some  forcsi^p  use  the  experience  end 
skills  they  acquire  to  go  into  business  for  themselves* 

-^pleymeRt-Outlocik^- 

Mployraent  of  foreman  is  expected  to  3nere7.se  moderately  through  the  1970's* 
In  addition  to  the  substantial  number  of  job  opportunities  expected  to  occur  as  a 
result  of  employment  growth,  an  even  greater  nunfcer  of  job  openings  will  occur 
each  year  as  experienced  foremen  are  promoted,  trenafer  to  other  occupations,  re- 
tire, or  die*  Retirement  and  deaths  alone  are  expected  to  result  in  more  than 
30,000  openings  annually* 


* ■%  rt 


Host  foremen  will  continue  to  toe  males  employed  in  manufacturing  industries. 
However,  almost  half  of  the  Increase  in  the  nuriber  of  foremen  during  the  1970’s 
will  toe  due  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  nonmanufacturing  industries  — construction, 
trade,  service,  and  public  utilities*  Ifee  number  of  foremen  in  construction  is 
expected  to  grow  very  rapidly. 

Factors  underlying  the  expected  growth  of  foremen  are  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  business  operations  and  government  services  requiring  blue-collar  workers, 
and  the  growing  trend  towards  increased  supervision  as  industrial  production  pro- 
cesses become  more  technical.  More  foremen,  for  example,  will  toe  required  for 
functions  such  as  inspection  and  production  scheduling. 


Earnings  and  Working  Conditions 

Salary  levels  of  foremen  generally  are  keyed  to  the  earnings  of  the  highest 
paid  workers  they  supervise.  Seme  companies  have  a formal  policy  to  maintain 
specific  wage  differentials  between  foremen  end  the  workers  they  supervise  that 
range  from  about  lo  percent  to  ko  percent.  However,  these  differentials  do  not 
take  into  account  overtime  payments  to  hourly  workers.  Foremen  are  usually  sal- 
aried and  not  paid  for  overtime.  If  they  are  paid  for  overtime,  they  normally  do 
not  get  the  premium,  rate  that  workers  under  their  supervision  receive*  In  1967, 
the  median  earnings  of  foremen  who  worked  full  time  during  the  year  were  $8,721, 

Working  conditions  of  foremen  vary  widely  from  industry  to  industry.  As  the 
lowest  level  supervisory  group,  foremen  speed  much  of  their  time  with  the  workers 
on  the  plant  floor  or  at  the  construction  site-  Plant  foremen  are  apt~to^et 
dirty  around  machinery  and  materials  and  may  be  subjected  to  noisy  manufacturing 
operations*  Construction  foremen  often  are  subject  to  unpleasant  weather  conditions. 
Foremen  generally  work  more  than  ^0  hours  a week  and  often  are  expected  to  be  at 
work  before  their  subordinates  arrives,  and  to  remain  there  after  they  leaT'e, 

Some  foremen  who  have  limited  authority  may  feel  isolated,  neither  a member 
of  the  workforce  nor  a significant  part  of  management.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fore- 
man position  hold  more  prestige  than  that  of  blue-collar  workers  and  the  work  is 
often  more  challenging  and  rewarding. 
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PURDUE  TO  MAKE  FOREMAN  SURVEY 


There  Is  a growing  problem  in  more  and  More  of  Indiana's  manufacturing  firms  In 
having  well-trained  foremen.  The  fact  has  toon  established  that  a greater  prcpor- 
tion  of  foremen  are  needed  as  the  years  go  (or  saying  ft  another  way— there  are 
fewer  employees  under  each  foreman).  /([so,  the  response? ' * Hes  and  qual If ketions 
of  foremen  are  Increasing.  A recent  Purdttf  manpower  study  says  this  fs  so  because 
of  theTr  changing  job  duties:  Foremen  have  more  responsibi I i ties'  and  authority  In 

the  functional  areas  of  production,  oersonnel,  safety,  labor  relations,  financial 
control  and  provision  of  accurate  da<a.  Another  fact  is,  most  of  t ndl ana's. fere- 
.men  are  high  school  graduates  who 'a  re  mo+ure  family  men — not  about  to  «nroH  in 
a college  or  university  fou^-year  program,  they  are  critically  needed  on  the  job 
and  cannot  spare  the  time  to  earn  a conwentloraI  bachelor's  degree.  However,  they 
(and  their  employers)  recognize  the  need  for  continuing  education  In  appropriate 
subjects.  What  these  subjects  are,  what  kinds  of  programs  are  needed,  and  how 
best  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done — Is  the  subject  of  a vital  .new  manpower  study 
just  started  at  Purdue. 

k ■ 

■ % 

For  some  time  industrial  foremen  have  been  referred  to  as  the  ,f forgotten  men  of 
management . ,T  Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 'technological  development,  and  first- 
line  supervisory  development  has  often  been  subordinated.  Recent  advances  in* 
management  tools  and  techniques, — and  fn  the  behavioral  sciences,  communl cations, 
quantitative  methods,  and  other  developments  make  It  possible  for  foremen  to  bs 
better  qualified  fo  do  their  job*  However,  for  the  most  part,  practical  educa- 
tional programs — designed  on  valid  bases — ha'"-,  not  been  available  locally. 


The  Office  of  Manpower  Studies,  Purdue  University,  Jn  /oration  with  the  Indiana 
Manufacturers  Association  and  representatives  from  several  major  industries,  T> 
Initiating  cooperative  survey  to  determine  ihe  current  a..d  long-range  foreman  _ 
education  and  training  needod.  The  results  of  this  project  will  le-'1  to  *fhe  ^com- 
mendation, development  and  implementation  of  .lew  methods  for  provk.^g  continuing 
professional  education. 

The  Indiana  Manufacturers ‘Association  believes  that  such  efforts  on  the  part  o* 
our  state-supported  educational  institutions,  planned  end  carried  out  with  the 
cooperation  of  Indiana  industries,  will  provide  the  needed  results.  For  this  va- 
son,  ail  employers  are  urged  to  cooperate  with  Purdue  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 


A letter  and  card  are  included  wilhin  this  Issue  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Letter; 
we  hope  you  wili  participate  In  this  Survey,  If  added  Infoiiuation  Ts^needed,  please 
contact  Professor  J.  P.  LI  sack  of  the  Office  of  Manpjwer  Studies,  Purdto  Unlvei-slty, 
5CC*'A^LafayatteT.Jjj4J^na.  4290Z,  or -Call  film  at  Are*  Gp_d&  317  **  749-3579.  
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Purdue  University 

SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
LAFAYETTE,  t N DIANA  47&Q7 


OFFICE  OF  MANPOWER  STUDIES 


Dear  Sir: 

You  have  ‘been  designated  to  help  us  in  cattle  ting  a Foreman  Education 
and  Training  Meeds  Manpower  questionnaire  for  your  firm.  Your  participation 
^ in  this  statewide  survey  is  welcome. 

Wt  know  there  are  many  problems  in  preparing  qualified  foremen  in  Indus* 
trial  firms  such  as  yours  - and  in  providing  them  with  appropriate  educational 
experiences  to  improve  their  effectiveness.  We  also  recognize  the  responsi- 
bilities of  State -support ed  educational  institutions  to  provide  the  needed 
programs  as  resources  nay  permit.  Accordingly,  this  foreman  educational  and 
training  needs  study  Is  being  conducted,  if  a requirement  is  substantiated; 
we  may  be  able  to  design  a training  program  for  professional  foremen  which  is 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  individuals  as  well  as  firms. 

This  study  is  being  made  with  the  help  of  an  advisory  committee  made  up 
of  various  industry  and  academic  representatives;  in  addition,  membership 
includes  The  Indiana  Manufacturers  Association  and  the  American  Foreman's 
Association#  Your  opinions  and  quest  iv.  rtalre  return  are  important. 

.Enclosed  with  this  letter  are  the  following;  a personnel  or  Training 
Director  Questionnaire  (gold),  a number  of  Foreman  Questionnaires  (green),  and 
an  addressed  return  envelope • Please  complete  - or  have  completed  - the  Per- 
sonnel or  Training  Director  Questionnaire.  Also,  distribute  the  Foreman 
Questionnaires  to  all  foremen  if  feasible,  if  this  is  not  possible  please 
have  a typical  foreman  or  a .representative  or  cross -section  group  of  foremen 
fill  them;  out.  (if  you  need  more  of  these,  please  either  request  additional 
copies  oruduplic&te  the  number  yc*L  . We  would  appreciate  i f Jill  completed 

questionnaires  are  returned  before  March  1,  197t>.  Your  reply  will  be  strictly 
confidential  and  treated  in  such  a manner  that  data  cannot.be  identified  with 
any  person  or  fi'm. 

Your  firm's  willingness  to  cooperate  and  your  individual  efforts  are 
significant  parts  of  this  study.  Hopefully,  working  together,  We  can  design 
and  present ' the  practical  foremen  education  programs  that  are  needed. 

-'j 

Sincerely  yours, 


J.  P.  LI  sack,.  Director 
and  Associate  Professor 
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FOREMAN  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS 
MANPOWER  STUDY 

PERSONNEL  OR  TRAINING  DIRECTOR  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Please  retain  by  1 March,  1970  to: 
Professor  J*  p,  lisack,  Director 
Office  of  Manpower  Studies,  SCC-A 
Purdue  University 
W.  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907 


l.  In  my  firm  there  are blue  collar  workers  supervised  by —foremen. 

(number)  (number) 

II.  Complete  the  following  table  as  it  may  apply  to  Programs  Being  Used  Now , and/or  New  Programs  Needed  for  foreman 
education  and  training  in  your  firm. 


Training  Programs  for  Foremen 
Check  (yj)  all  item?  that  apply 

Company 
Training 
PrOfi  r&ms 

College 

Credit 

Courses 

Non*Credit 

Courses 

Workshops 

or 

Seminars 

Corres- 

pondence 

Courses 

Other  , 

(Identify) 

Purpose  of  training 
! Ptepate  new  foremen 

Continuing  training* 

PROGRAMS  Bl 

SING  USED  NOW 

Location  of  pro  gram 
In-plant  j 

Local 

_ 

- 

Length  of  program 
(in  week?) 

Number  of  participants 
in  program 

Program  conducted  during: 
Day 

Might 

Purpose  of  desired  training 
Prepare  new  foremen 
Continuing  training* 

1 

NEW  FROGR 

1 

AMS  NEEDED 

Location  of  desired  program 
!n-pLent 

Local 

k - * 

^ - 

Desired  length  of  i»tQgram 
(in  weeks) 

f 

Estimated  number  ot 
participants 

a 

Program  desired  di  ing 
Day 

Nipit 

^ContiquittK  twining  f<?r  foremen. 

ID.  If  programs  were  developed  to  meet  your  firm's  needs  for  the  education  and  training  of  foremen,  would  your  firm  help 
pay  the  cost  of  such  programs  (tuition,  books,  etc.)  for  participants?  YES  or,  NO  (Circle  onaX 

If  YES,  firm  would  "'over  costs  — Fully 3/4 . 1/2  — 1/4  (Check  one) 

I 

^ fm*  reverse  &£de  if  needed)  O yf  "1 
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’ Pindue  llnivwtity''- 

FOREMAN  EGUCATiONAND  TRAINING  NEEDS 
MANPOWER  SURVEY 

QNic^lO^M&IR£ 


Wfl  mm  trying  to  determine  whai  Elude 
of  training  courses  — designed  for 
.foremen  — tee  desired  * Please  nil  ■ 
out  Mud  return  this  facm,  your  advice 
as  «ii  active  foreman  is  needed. 


- 1 


(number) 


.years  experience  as  a foreman*  1 am 


(number) 


years  old* 


\f  t i i 


lf»  1 have  completed  the  following  education:  (Circle  year  last  completed) 

' Elementary  School  High  School  , College 

1-8 


-jt! 


9 , 10  4 11  12  13  14  15  16 

d * 

tn*  Did  you 'attend  a program  designed  to  train  new  foremen?  YES  or  NO  (Circle  one) 

IV*  MajorAreas  of  Wdrk,  Function  rund  Areas  of  Knowledge: 

1.  Mr  entrant  work  is  in  the  a^ea  of:  (Check,  (i/)  one) 

; Qualify  control  A inspection  . Purchasing  _ 

.Shipping  ft  receiving  ' ^ . Materials- handling 

■ Production*  p,  'ning  & control ± Service  (yard*  etc*)  — 

Production  (Actus D ' Maintenance  . . _ 

-Skilled  trade  Other  (Please  identity)  l 


Grad  Work 
18;  19 


ERJC 

hriiiTiiiTriiMiiiiiJ 


2.  The  -three  mQftt  impof  taut  functions  of  my  job  are:  (Cit,  :i  three  letters)' 

■ - 21'  J J _ ( ’ - ■ - - 
-a.  Employee  direction  and  supervision  ' J 

ii  Safety  j ...  i : 

- -c*  Training 
d.  Labor  relations 

e*'  Production,  machinery:  control*  adjustment*  set-up*  etc*  : u 

' f»-‘ Quality  eontrol  and  inspection  , 

•*  Costs  and  financial1  control 
h.  Other  (Phase  identify)  


: - ■» 
<*r  l 


^ F'  J ■ 
- } . - 


J - f 


, -l/] 


3*  1 belt  eve  that  I need  additional  knowledge  in  the  following  stibj«ct  Afeas; 

■ . sit  ithttr,  dot  tippiy) 

a*  Commutltcationd  (English  cdtqpeeltion*  speech * report  writing*  technical  drawing) 
b*  Hamas  Relations  {motivation,  ioeentiv.es*  piUe,  teamwork*  psycholocy*  personnel  problems) 
e*  Personnel  ftmetfons  (evsliwtiontTebor  telstionatJUtyi  proihotion*  surety) ' 
d*  Production  Planning  (plsm^ng*  fffbductutt  Snd  ^eWiceiion  tocna^tiii  cxpedUi' ' 

— o.  Material  HainHhty — (ptaHrtayobt*  beMbag  Mtoh*h<rpiSiiiUhg.  euttuttt  i wST 


f * Methods  improvement  , (ofginixation*  procedures,  metier*  study*  Work  methods  sad  meeaiaentetiO 
S*  Q*M*ty  Central ' (Q>  (^system*  oempUng*  cost  snslysis*  teatistlcs)  . 
h*  Other  (Please  identify)  ' " 


Now  phase  go  back  rod  putts  1 be  under  the  one  most  important  tetter, 

- ‘ . 1 ’■  * L ■ ■ 1 t*  V ■ 

4*  rbelteve  (htt-As  following  subject  atefip  of  knowledge  are  essen  tial  for  beginning  foremen*  (Circle  sll  that  apply' 

■**  Owun&mcstion*  (English  eoowoeitloo^  ip«Mthl(ripor:  sriti)t|,  Ucblicil  dn«lii|) 

- k HuroanRt  Iktipna  (motiystion,  incentives, pride**  Usuwott,  psy(^l^*proMeros? 
e>  Personnel  functions  (evaluation, Taber  relation*  pey*~jaotitt^  ? 

A Production  Planning  Waning  taoductioii  tnJ  fidtioV'  .n  tg^^i  oxptditiai) 

o*  Material  HmuUing  {jlsnt  isyout*iiaadliag  materials*  pliuniin|*eovnpote/ (tee)  , . 

t*  Me^wdi  bnproyenwM'^  (oimaalratioD*  praosdwes*  motim.  etudy*  w«(k  methods  and  neastaemont) 
g*  lujpijtit'eett  ttetjab*'  itaiitiei) 

h,  Other  AJ.^^e  ide«ti^r),^  “ ' ^ 


Now  plesse  gobsck  and  xmdprtine  the  three  most  importarti  tetters* 


, I h'^l- 
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V.  |f  practical  educational  comet  veto  developed  to  meet  year  oontimiini  educational  need*  at  a foreman,  would  you 
participate?  ' 

YES  ^ DEPENDS  N 6 (Circle  oaet , ♦,  ' 

f r . H I "I  ■ 

- di  If  yen  marred  YES  « DEPENDS,  please  complete  the  following  tatife  as  to  the  program*  you  would  prefer: 


, . ■'kTr1 — “ 

»■  r 1 

Desired  Foremen  Training 

Check  (0  oil  hems  that  apply 

,< 

i 

Coup any 
Tra  bring 
PtepaM 

College 
Credit  t 
Counts 

No»Credit 

Courses 

— - i 

Workshops 

{ 

or  *" 
Seminars 

Curts* 

pondenee 

4 i 

“Coleses 

n 1 

Other 

(Mortify) 

Kind  of  pragramU)  I would  attend 

- 

. 

i- 

f*  1 

y 

Desired  location  of  program 
* Implant  ’ 1 ■ / 

-—.***_  *-*  / „ 

| + 

- 

+ 

Local  flu  town)  , 

" i 

‘ T ” — — — — — 

- 

Tuition  and  coat  of  books 
Sboulti  bo  peld  by  foreman 

J 

* 

■ 

^culd  be  shared  (by.ftrm) 

- 

J 

h 

l 

- Fragrant  desired  during 

D*y  T 

Night  j 

J 

i j 

+ 

■ 

■ 

■c 

+" 

s + r r P 

" ■■  r 

‘ . ; 

2.  If  you  answered  NO,  please  explain'. 

" - B 1 


i V ■ 

VI*  If  a college4evcl  (two  year  associate  degree)  program  - designed  specifically  forpcoFeesional  foremen  in  your 
situation  -.were  offered  iocally'Oimi  ted  college  credit  may  be  given  forypur  experience,. sMUsl and  knowledge): 

Would  you  dmoll?  YES  or  NO  (Circle  one)*.. 

Would  you  jbe  wiling  to  do  this  on  your  own  .time?  YES  or  NO  (Circle  onjs)E.  .. 

How  many/hours  per  week  would  you  be  willing  to  spend  on  class  attendance  andJ  study?  - .hours  per  week* 

portion  of  the  program ,cost  {tuition,  books  ,.ete^  would  you  be  wilting  tdpay?  : 

PWl  3/4  -L — , ^/2-^L^i  1/4  . None  (ChedHV)  one). 

( j.  ■ ’ ’ 

*.  Do  you  have  any  comments  or  suggestions? 


4 

iP  f ; ' ** 


ERIC 


F Weary  lWO 


4243 


cxn<»<*itaF'*nt  SMdhh  sccM 


W*  Lafayette , Indiana  47407 


J . 


I 


ERLC 


APPENDIX  V (in  eight  parts) 
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FOREHfli^l  BACKGROUND,  EDUCATION  and  TRAIriiKG  ■JEEPS 

(Regional  Comparisons) 


PART  1*  AGE/  EXPERIENCE  AND  EDUCATION 
~ (Statistical  Analysis) 

MI 


REGION 


I 

i 


j AVERAGE 

\ 


I am 

YEARS 

MEDIAN 


years  old. 

(number) 


I 


RANGE  [ 
MAX.  MIN,  j 


STANDARD 

DEVIATION 


SKEWNESS 


j NUMBER 

[ FOREMEN 
J 

j 


1 

43.92 

44 

64 

21  f 

9.90 

"*•  16 

L 

h 

590 

2 

] 

J 

i 

L 

1 

44.70 

45 

64 

21  t 

9.86 

-.12 

I 

540 

3 

40.81 

41 

67 

21  j 

9.89 

.14 

i 

835 

4 

40.50 

39 

64 

22  s 

9.75 

.36 

i 

3 

417 

5 

E 

41.69 

41 

66 

17  1 

10.07 

,11 

1 

! 

1419 

6 

1 

41.00 

41 

63 

22  1 
17  ; 

9.75 

.05 

i 

F 

C 

436 

total! 

42.02 

42 

67 

10.02 

.06 

[ 

i 

5 

4237 

. 

EXPERIENCE 

- 

I have  had 

years 

experience  as  a 

foreman. 

(number) 

t 

E 

YEARS 

STANDARD 

NUMBER 

1 

RANGE 
MAX.  MIN. 

REGION 

1 

1 

\ 

AVERAGE 

MEDIAN 

DEVIATION 

SKEWNESS 

FOREMEN 

1 

F 

E 

| 

10.09 

8 

41 

1 

7.96 

.90 

i 

i 

J 

588 

2 

' | 

10.92 

8/9 

45 

1 

8.68 

.76 

540 

3 

■'  1 
1 

8.36 

6 

45 

1 

7.59 

1.15 

1 

I 

[ 

829 

4 

1 

l 

1 

&.  44 

6 

39 

1 

7.57 

1.30 

E 

L 

416 

5 

j 

3 

8.48 

6 

36 

1 i 

I 7.61 

1.17 

r 

[ 

1416 

6 

1 

i 

8,82 

6 

41 

1 7.50 

1.12 

E 

E 

435 

TOTAL! 

9.02 

6 

45 

1 ! 

7.84 

1.08 

: 

<224 

- - 



EDUCATION 

■ - - 

- - 

I have  completed  the 

following  education: 

YEARS 

1 

l STANDARD 

NUMBER 

RANGE  | 

MAX.  MIN.  ! 

1 

REGION 

AVERAGE 

.MEDIAN 

j DEVIATION 

I 

SKEWNESS 

i 

1 

i 

FOREMEN 

1 

12.45 

12 

20 

8 ! 

[ 2.00 

.24 

— r 

587 

2 

| 12.02 

12 

19 

6 

1 .73 

.13 

537 

3 

I 12.32 

12 

19 

8 

1.64 

.50 

l 

835 

4 

12.20 

12 

19 

6 

1.70 

-48 

i 

i 

a 

414 

5 

12.32 

12 

19 

8 

i .7° 

-57 

9 

1 

1421 

6 

12.04 

12 

20 

J3 

j 1.89 

1 M*  11,1 

-38 

i 

* 

T 

436 

TOTAL 

| 12.26 

12 

20 

6 

1 1-76 

1 

.41 

V 

E 

! 

4230 

Note:  See  Figure  1 on  page  5 for  Map  of  Regions.  Region  1 is  Calumet  Region  (Lake 
County);  Region  2 is  North  Central;  3 dto.Nflrthea  stern;  4 is  Lafayette;  5 is  Central; 
and  6 is  Southern  Region*  V 4 


sm 


i 


APPENDIX  V ( continued) 

\ 

PART  2.  MAJOR1  AREA-?  OF  WORK 

(Regional  comparisons) 

My  current  work  is  in  the  area 

R&GXO 


SKILLED  TRADE 
SHIPPING  & RECEIVING 
OTHER  (PLEASE  IDENTIFY) 
MATERIAL  HANDLING 

i 

SERVICE  (YARD,  ETC.) 
PURCHASING 


% 

# 

% 

# 

% 

# 

% 

# 

% 

# 


3.05 

43 

7.28 

39 

6.06 

15 

2.54 

8 

1.35 


L NUMBER  OF  RESPONDENTS 


tIjta 

I 

n|mber  responding 

PERCENT  RESPONDING 


% 


591 

591 

100.0 


MAJOR  AREAS  of  work 

— ^ ■ p.  i ■ n _i^ 

i 

2 

PRODUCTION  (ACTUAL) 

# 

% 

248 

41.96 

765 

46.96 

COMBINATION 

# 

% 

65 

11.00 

96 

17.74 

PRODUCTION,  PLANNING 

& control 

# 

% 

| 30 

5.08 

32 

5.91 

Quality  control 
& inspection 

\ # 

i % 

i 42 

i 7.11 

44 

8.13 

MAINTENANCE 

| 

i # 
i * 

83 

1 ^14*  04 

21 

3.88 

# 

! 18 

25 

4.62 

21 

3.88 

24 

4.44 

11 

2.03 

1 

.18 

1 

.18 

542 

541 

99.80 


414 

49.46 

85 

10.16 

86 
10.27 

47 

5.62 

36 

4.30 

44 

5.26 

55 

6.57 

26 

3.35 

35 

4.18 

6 

.72 

1 

.12 

837 

837 

100.0 


■+. h-v  - I ■■  .ni  ■■ 


1 


of: 


i 


5 

6 

_ t*  ii  ■■ 

t 

J. 

STATE 

225 

'”659 

218 

£ 

j 

2029 

54.22 

46.38 

50.00 

E 

■ 

47.84 

40 

162 

59 

\ 

507 

9.64 

11.40 

13.53 

11.95 

33 

146 

37 

E 

i 

366 

7.95 

10.42 

8.49 

i 

8.65 

36 

161 

22 

T 

1 

I 

j 

352 

8.67 

11.33 

5.05 

8.30 

i 18 

60 

26 

E 

264 

4 . 34 

5.63 

5.96 

i 

] 

6.22 

31 

76 

19 

I 

213 

7.47 

5.35; 

4.36 

i 

I 

5.02 

15 

so ; 

15 

i 

199 

3.61 

3.52 

3.44 

4.69 

11 

62 

23 

] 

187 

2.65 

4.36! 

5.26 

j 

9 

| 4.41 

4 

13 

14 

i 

9 

i 

i 

i 

92 

.96 

.91! 

3.21 

2.17 

2 

10 

2 

3 

9 

1 

[ 

! 29 

.46 

.70 

.46 

i 

.68 

i 

1 

\ 

3 

— 

— 

. 23 

.07 

419 

1426 

437 

4252 

415 

1421 

436 

4241 

99.00 

99.60 

99.80 

3 

99.70 

4246 


'*»L i..  lit*  . -IJ  L-  -.  i.  T#V-  j -.  -.  r ■ ► r - 


APPEriDIX  V (continued) 


PART  3t 


MOST  IMPORTANT  JOB  FUNCTIONS 
(Regional  Comparisons) 

The  three  most  important  functions  of  my  job 


are : 


MOST  IMPORTANT  FUNCTIONS 


LOYEE  DIRECTION 
AND  SUPERVISION 

SAFETY 

} 

TWINING 


CONTROL*  ETC. i 


REGION 


*4 ™„, 


Pj*OD.  MACH.  : 

QUALITY  CONTROL  AND 
INSPECTION 

L^BOR  RELATIONS 

I 

cbsTS  AND  FINANCIAL  CONTROL]  £ 
OTHER  (PLEASE  IDENTIFY) 


ijoTAIr  NUMBER ' OF'  RESPONDENTS  ! 

i 

NUMBER  RESPONDING  j 

Percent  responding 


E 

i 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i 

! 

STATE 

# 

1 

538 

49  3 

764~ 

"'370" 

-j— 

3gy; 

.... 

1 

i 

""'3852“ 

% 

i 

i 

f 

i 

91.03 

90.96 

91.61 

88.31 

91.29 

88.97 

F 

I 

90.74 

# 

422 

233 

417 

191 

745 

232 

j 

2240 

% 

3 

,71.40 

42.99 

50-00 

45-58 

52.32 

53.33 

52.77 

# 

202 

‘ 245 

335 

201 

574 

221 

\ 

1779 

% 

1 

\ 

?4>18 

45-39 

40.17 

47 . 97 

40.31 

50.80 

3 

c 

{ 

41.91 

# 

\ 

182 

205 

264 

128 

366 

112 

E 

\ 

1257 

% 

i 

1 

30.80 

37. 82 

31.65 

30.55 

25.70 

25.75 

i 

1 

29-61 

# 

■ 1 

122 

129 

190 

104 

358 

107 

E 

j 

1010 

% 

i 

20.64 

23.80 

22.78 

24. 8L 

25.14 

24.60 

s 

\ 

23.79 

# 

89 

99 

192 

85 

344 

76 

1 

r 

[ 

| 

r 

1 

885 

% 

15>06 

18.27 

23.02 

20.29 

24.16 

17.47 

20.85 

#■ 

71 

87 

127 

61 

259 

49 

r 

E 

654 

% 

12.01 

16.05 

15-23 

14.56 

18.19 

11.26 

E 

1 

15.41 

#■ 

48 

so 

69 

26 

104 

27 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

] 

324 

% 

8.12 

9.23 

8.27 

6.21 

7.30 

6.21 

7.63 

591 

542 

837 

419 

r* 1 

1426 

437 

i 

i 

} 

4252 

591 

542 

834 

419 

1424 

435 

} 

j 

4245 

% 

100.0 

100.0 

99.60 

100.0 

99.90 

99.50 

99.80 

? 


tO 


4247 


% 


APPENDIX  V ( CONTINUED) ‘ 

PART  4,  ADDITIONAL  KNOWLEDGE  HEEDED  JY  PRACTICING  FOREMEN 
: (Regional  Comparisons) 

I believe  that  I need  additional  knowledge  in  the  following  subject  areas: 


REGION 


ADDITIONAL  KNOWLEDGE  j 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

_6_ J 

STATE 

3 

# I 

384 

351 

613 

^01 

1033 

312  j 

2999 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  \ 

i 

* i 

67.61 

66.23 

75.40 

73.59 

74.57 

73.  SJ  | 

72.51 

i 

# i 

31B 

308 

448 

216 

827 

245  ! 

2362 

COMMUNICATIONS  [ 

1 

i 

% 

55.99 

5B.11 

55.10 

52.81 

59.41 

57. 7B  j 

57.11 

# ! 

276 

253 

430 

204 

7C2 

« 1 

197  i 

2127 

METHODS  IMPROVEMENT  j 

t 

% ! 

48.59 

48.68  ' 

52.  B$ 

49.88 

54.74 

46.46’  ] 

51.43 

E 

i 

# l 

! 258 

223 

369 

171 

646 

188 

! 1B55 

personnel  functions  | 

% 

45.42 

42.  OB 

45.39 

43  81 

46.41 

44.34 

! 44. B5 

PRODUCTION  PLANNING  S 

| 

1 J 

# 

% 

203 

36.62 

209 

39.43 

3B7 

47.60 

194 

47.43 

5B8 

42.24 

194 

45.75  | 

! 1780 

! 43.04 

! T 

# 

139 

140 

191 

99 

373 

96  | 

* 1038 

Quality  control  i 

i 3 

; % 

24.47 

26.42 

23.49 

24.21 

26.80 

22.64  | 

25.  iO 

i 

MATERIAL  HANDLING  I 

# 

145 

11B 

2ie 

87 

261 

102  ! 

1 9ii 

! % 

25.53 

22.26 

26.  B1 

21.27 

IB . 75 

24.06  j 

| 22-51 

OTHER  (PLEASE  IDENTIFY)  j 

\ * 
% 

25 

4.40 

15 

2.B3 

22 

2.71 

11 

2.69 

41 

2.95 

15  ■ 

3.54 

j 129 

3.12 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  RESPONDENTS 

1 1 

i 

| 591 

542 

B37 

419 

1426 

437 

! 4252 

l j 

NUMBER  RESPONDING  j 

56B 

530 

B13 

409 

1392 

424  : 

PERCENT  RESPONDING  j 

% 

! 96.10 

97. BO 

97.10 

97.60 

97.60 

97.00 

1 97.30 

r 

VJl 

U4 


i 


f 

S 

"I" 


APPENDIX  V (continued) 

TART  5,  ADDITIONAL  KNOWLEDGE  NEEDED  BY  BEGINNING  FOREMEN 

(Regional  comparisons} 


I believe  that  the  following  subject  area**  of  knowledge  are 

essential  for  beginning  f^_  bitten 


REGION 


ESSENTIAL  KNOWLEDGE 

t 

j 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

* 

HUMAN  RELATIONS 

i 

# 

% 

565 

95,93 

520 

96.65 

814 

98,19 

405 

97*12 

1377 

97.25 

423 

97.92 

i F 

COMMUNICATIONS  1 

[ # 
I * 
i j 

i % 

485 

82.34 

451 

83.83 

663 

79.98 

321 

76.98 

1145 

80.86 

348 

80,56 

PERSONNEL  FUNCTIONS  ! 

\ 

446 

75,72 

376 

69.89 

604 

72.86 

292 

70.02 

1059 

74,79 

336 

77,78 

PRODUCTION  PLANNING 

1 # 

i % 

1 # 

| % : 

341 

57,89 

369 

68,59 

598 

72,14 

301 

72.18 

982 

69,35 

308 

71,30 

METHODS  IMPROVEMENT 

359 

60,95 

349 

6^,87 

599 

72.26 

290 

69,54 

1005 

70,97 

280 

64.81 

QUALITY  CONTROL 

1 # ■ 

! % 

!# 

232 

39.39 

241 

44.80 

381 

45,96 

199 

47,72 

684 

48.31 

200 

46.30 

MATERIAL  HANDLING 

218 

37.01 

190 

35,32 

332 

40.05 

165 

39,57 

431 

31,85 

174 

40.28 

OTHER  (PLEASE  IDENTIFY) 

1 # 

i % 

c 

16 

2.72 

12 

2,23 

35 

4.22 

12 

2.88 

37 

2.61 

12 

2,78 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  RESPONDENTS 

! 

j 

591 

542 

837 

419 

1426 

437 

NUMBER  RESPONDING 

j 

i 

589 

538 

829 

417 

1416 

432 

h 

PERCENT  RESPONDING 

1 % 

! 

! 99,70 

99,30 

99,00 

99.50 

99.30 

98,90 

l 

i 

i 

[ STATE 

! 


4104 

97.23 


3413 

ao.se 

3113 

73.75 

2899 

68.68 

2882 

68.28 

1937 

45,89 

1530 

36.25 

124 

2^94 

4252 

4221 

99.30 


\ji 

•F" 


o 

FRir 


APPENDIX  V (continued) 

PART  6,  DESIRE  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


N 

i 

j if  practical  educational  courses  were  developed  to  meet  your  continuing  educational 

needs  as  a foreman,  would  you  participate? 

P 

I . REGION  ! 


EDUCATIONAL  PP  '“'AMS 


YES 

# 

% \ 

339 
i 57*40 

*L 

DEPENDS 

# ! 
% 

192 

32*50 

NO 

# 

% J 

52 

8*80 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  RESPONDENTS 

591 

NUMBER  RESPONDING 

583 

PERCENT  RESPONDING 

% 

98*60 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

\ STATE 

357 

477 

239 

893 

254 

2559 

65-90 

57.00 

57.00 

62*60 

58.10 

61*10 

138 

271 

137 

427 

*44 

1309 

25*50 

32*40 

32*70 

29*90 

33.30 

31*30 

38 

76 

26 

90 

38 

320 

7*00 

9*10 

6*20 

6*30 

8*70  1 

S 7,60 

542 

837 

419 

1426 

437 

4252 

.533 

824 

402 

1410 

436 

4188 

98*30 

98*40 

95*90 

98*90 

99*80 

98*50 

4250 


h 
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PART  7.  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  FOR. PROFESSIONAL  FoRcMEN  (PROPOSED) 

(Regional  Comparisons) 


If  a college-level  (two-year)  program  - designed  specifically  for  professional  foremen 

in  your  situation  - were  offered  locally. . . would  you  enroll ? n = 3,827 


REGION 


, 

■ i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i 

f 

STATE 

YES 

i # 1 

341 

353 

482 

247 

256 

■-"if-  u 

f 

f 

“2592 

i % ! 

63.40 

72.30 

64.50 

65.  20 

71.10 

65.60 

4 

67.70 

NO 

! # r 

. j *4 

197 

36.60 

135 

27.70 

265 

35.50 

132 

34.80 

372 

28.90 

134 

34.40 

T 

1 

i 

3 

1 

1 

1235 

32.30 

NUMBER 

RESPONDING 

538 

488 

747 

379 

1285 

390 

1 

t 

L 

t 

* 

3827 

Would  you  be  willing  to  do  this  on  your  own  time?  n = 2,510 


YES 

i 

\ 

i 

i 

# i 

i * \ 

296 

89.20 

322 

94.20 

439 

93.00 

219 

94.40 

835 

94.00 

225 

92.20  | 

2336 

93.10 

NO 

, 1 

# ! 

i 

\ 

36 

10.80 

20 

5.80 

33 

7.00 

13 

5.60 

53 

6.00 

19  | 
7.80  ! 

1 174 

: 6.90 

NUMBER  RESPONDING 

- 

332 

342 

472 

232 

888 

244 

2510 

What  portion  of  the 

program 

cost 

( tuition t books 

* etc.) 

would  you  be  willing  to 

Pay? 

FULL 

j 

# . 

25 

26 

41 

16 

80 

9 ! 

197 

i 

i 

1 

i 

; 

% j 
# 1 

7.55 

7.58 

8.84 

6.87 

9.12 

3.66  j 

7.90 

3/4  j 

1 

3 

4 

4 

8 

5 ! 

25 

% \ 

# 1 

. 30 

.87 

.86 

1.72 

.91 

2.03 

1.00 

1/2 

E 

r 

128 

175 

21$ 

112 

418 

110 

1161 

1 

* ( 

38.67 

51.02 

46.98 

48.06 

47.66 

44.71 

46.55 

1/4 

J 

i 

# 

66 

71 

93 

49 

189 

68 

536 

\ 

i 

J 

* ! 

19.94 

20.70 

20.04 

21.03 

21.55 

27.64 

21.49 

NONE 

i 

| 

# 

111 

68 

108 

52 

182 

54 

575 

J 

j 

33.53 

19.83 

23.27 

22.32 

20.75 

21.95 

23.06 

NUMBER  RESPONDING 

* 

* 

331 

343  . 

464 

233 

877 

246  | 

2494 
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EXPERIENCE 

A chi-square  contingency  analysis  was  used  to  study  the  Regional  relationships 
(differences)  which  might  exist  between  the  number  of  years  of  experience  of  foremen 
in  the  six  regions* 

i 

Regional  relationship  was  found  significartt  at  the  - *01  level* 

Region  1 - is  characterized  by  having  the  lowest  percent  of  its  ftremen 
in  the  stat^  with  five  or  less  years  of  experience  (39$) , and  the 
second  higher  g percent  of  its  foremen  with  eleven  or  more  years  of 
experience  (39$)-  The  intermediate  range  is  near  the  state  averagr. 

The  most  significant  contributor  to  chi-square  occurs  for  the  first 
year  foremen;  this  region  has  the  second  lowest  percent  of  its  fore- 
men (ll$)  in  uhe  state  having  only  one  year  experience. 

Region  2 - is  characterized  by  having  the  second  lowest  percent  of  fore- 
men in  the  staite" ttith . five  or  less  years  of  experience  (4c$),  the 
lowest  percent  of  foremen  with  more  than  five  but  less  than  or  equal' 
to  ten  years  of  experience  (l8$),  anu  the  highest  percent  of  toremen 
with  eleven  or  more  years  of  experience  (42$)*  In  addition,  this 
region  has  the  highest  percent  of  foremen  with  more  than  twenty  years 
of  experience  (15£  The  most  sigr’Cicant  contributor  to  chi-square 
are  as  follows:  First,  ',r  over  twenty-five  years  of  experience,  this 

region  has  considerably  more  than  the  state  average;  and  Second,  far 
the  fi'-st  year  foremen,  this  region  has  the  lowest  j :rcent  of  its 
foremen  (ID#)  as  first  year  men  in  the  state* 

Region  3 - is  typical  of  the  overall  state  picture.  ne  hajLf  of  all  fore- 
men in  this  region  have  five  or  less  years  of  experience*  The  most 
significant  contributor  to  chi  “square  oc:uxs  f*>r  the  first  year  fore- 
men* This  region  has  the  highest  percent  in  the  state  of  its  foremen 
(20$)  as  first  year  men*  *j 

Region  4 - typical  of  the  overall  statu  picture*  Really  half  of  all 
foremen  in  this  region  have  fivi_  or  less  years  of  experience*  This 
regie j has  the  highest  percent  of  its  foremen  (24$)  with  more  than 
five  but  lese  than  oT  equal  to -ten  years  of  experience-  The  most 
significant  contributor  tc  chi-square  occurs  for  the  sixth  year  - 
foremen;  this  region  has  the  highest  percent  in  the  state  of  its 
foremen  (8$)  ns  six  year  men* 

Region  5 - is  typical  oi  tl*e  overall  state  picture*  One  half  of  all  fore- 
men in  this  region  {le.vt  five  or  less  v 'ars  of  experience*  The  most 
significant  contributor  to  chi-sQuL occurs  for  the  second  year 
Tor '■men;  this  region  has  the  highest  percent  in  the  state  of  its 
foremen  (10$)  as  sec  one  v mir  jpen. 
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Region  6 - is  typical  of  the  overall  state  picture.  Nearly  half  of  all 
f oremen  in  this  region  have  five  or  less  years  of  experience.  This 
region  has  the  lowest  per  cent  in  the  state  of  its  foremen  (8$)  with 
more  than  twenty  years  of  experience.  The  most  significant  contri- 
butor to  chi-square  occurs  for  the  over  twenty -five  years  of  experi- 
ence foremen;  this  region  has  the  lowest  ppr  cent  (2. 5$)  in  the  state 
of  its  foremen  in  this  category. 


EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 

A chi-square  contingency  analysis  was  used  to  study  the  relationships  (differences) 
which  might  exist  between  the  education  levels  of  foremen  in  the  six  regions. 

Regional  relationship  was  found  significant  at  the  * = .01  level. 

Region  1 - is  characterized  by  fewer  foremen  having  attained  the  11th  and 
12th  grade  educational  level,  an3  more  foremen  having  completed  the 
second  year  of  college  than  the  state  average.  The  moj&i,  significant 
contributor  to  chi-square  occurs  for  the  educational  level  of  college 
graduate  or  better  (this  region  has  the  highest  .percentage  in  the 
state  (11$)  of  its  foremen  at  this  level )= 

1 H 

RgftJon  2 - is  character: zed  by  having  more  foremen  with  10th,  11th,  and 
the  second  year  of  college  levels  than  ^he  state  average.  The  JOost 
significant  contributors  to  chi -square  ocqur  for  the  following  edu- 
cational levels:  First,  for  the  6th  thru  pth  grade  level,  .for  which 

this  region  has  considerably  more  :han  the  state  average.  The  most 
significant  contributor  to  chi-square  occurs  for  the  educational 
level  of  6t^  thru  Pth  grade  for  which  this  region  has  considerably 
more  than  the  state  average.  Second, "for  the  college  graduate  level, 
for  which  this  region  has  fewer  than  the  ^tate  average.  £ 

it 

Region  3 - is  typical  of  the  overall  state  picture.  The  most  significant 
contributor  to  chi-sQ.uare  occurs  for  the  educational  level  of  6th 
thru  8th  grades  for  which  this  region  has  the  lowest  percentage  in 
the  state  (2,2$), 

Region  4 - is  typical  of  the  overall  state  picture.  The  mosri,  significant 
contributor  to  chi-square  occurs  for  the  11th  grade  educational  level 
for  which  this  region  has  the  highest  percentage  in  the  state  (6.5*>. 

+ 

Region  5 - is  also  typical  of  the  state  picture.  The  most  significant 

contributor  to  chi-square  occurs  for  the  6th  thru  8th  grades  for  which 
this  region  ranks  second  lowest  percentage -wise  in  the  state  (2.^$). 

This  region  has  8 ,5$  of  its  foremen  with  a colltge  degree  or  better, 
ranking  second  in  the  state  in  this  fespect. 

Hesiod" 6 - is  characterized  by  having  fewer  foremen  with  the  second  year 
of  college  educational  level  than  the  overall ' state ; - it  rar.ks 
lowest  with  4.6$. 
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WILLINGNESS  to  PARTICIPATE  in  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

A chi-square  contingency  analytic  was  used  to  study  the  Regional  relationships 
(differences)  which  might  exist  between  thdfee  responding  YES  or  DEPENDS  to  the  ques 
tion,  "If  practical  educational  courses  were  developed  to  meet  your  continuing  edu- 
cational needs  as  a foreman,  would  you  participate?"  aid  those  responding  NO. 

Regional  relationship  was  found  significant  at  the  “ .10  level*  Fore- 
men in  region  five  were  more  lively  to  answer  YES  oi  DEFENDS  at 
somewhat  a higher  percentage  of-  the.  .time.  (9^$),-  whereas,  .foremen  . in 
region  three  were  more  likely  to  answer  YES  at  a slightly  lower  per- 
centage (91$)  - the  remaining  regions  taking  intermediate  percentage 
positions.  Nevertheless,  large  majorities  of  foremen  in  every  region 
responded  YES  or  DEFENDS.  (The  value  of  chi-square  is  insignificant 
at  « = ,05  or  .01)  ’ ' - 


TWO-YEAF.  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE 


A chi-square  analysis  was  also  used  to  study  the  Regional  relationships  which 
might  exist  between  those  responding  YES  to  the  question,  “If  a college -level  (two 
year  associate  degree)  program  - designed  specifically  for  professional  foremen  in 
your  situation  - were  offered  locally  (limited  college  credit  may  be  given  for  your 
experience,  skills  and  knowledge)  — Would  you  enroll?"  and  those  responding  NO. 

Regional  relationship  was  found  significant  at  the  a = .01  level.  Fore- 
men in  regions  two  and  five  were  more  likely  to  answer  YES  a higher 
percentage  of  the  time  (72$  and  71$  respectively);  whereas  foremen 
In  regions  one  and  three  were  more  likely  bo  answer  YES  at  slightly 
lower  percentages  (63$  and  64$  respectively)  — regions  four  and 
ix  taking  intermediate  percentage  positions-  ITeve rtheless,  major- 
ities of  foremen  x*i  every  region  responded  YES. 


*y 
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APPEiJDIX  VI 

DETEKHi NATIONS  of  ADEQUACY  of  SAMPLE  SIZE  & CONFIDENCE  U?HTS, 

and  EXPANSION  to  the  STATE  UNIVERSE 

(Statistical  Treatments) 

Part  1 

Determination  of  Sample  Size  for  Binomial  Questions* 

(1)  Willingness  of  Foremen  to  Participate  in  Training  Progranis*  and 

(2)  Desire  to  F^ticj|i&te^;Ln  Associate  Degree  Program  for  Professional 
Foremen  - Would  You  Enroll? 

* 

Applicable  Binomial  Sampling  Formula  : 

* ' LxPQ/d*. 

Identification; 

/ft  = sample  size  required 
d = margin  of  error  chosen 

ft  a cstimted  total  number  of  foremen  in  state 
t = normal  deviate  ( K*}  for  the  99#  point 
P “ percentage  of  positive  response 
Q - percentage  of  negative  response  , 


Question: 

1 

[ 

r 

P ! 

Q J 

Required 

Sample 

Size 

t • 

T 

| Sample 
| Obtained 

r \ 

j \ 

s 

i 0 

! 0 0 

Be  si.'  i Continuing  Education 

,910**  ; 

t 

,09°  | 

1316 

| 4188 

1- 

4 Adequate 

} 

Desire  Associate  Degree 

.610**  | 

,390  ; 

3368 

1 3827 

i Adequate 

Any  Binomial  Categorization 
(in  questionnaire) 

,500  i 

,500  j 

max  3813 

! -*4252 

E 

\ 

1 Adequate 

- ? 

- + ,02 
- 50,000 
- 2*57 


For  those  readers  interested  in  a thorough  derivation  and  discussion  of  these 
formulae,  consult  Chapter  4 and  13  of  Sampling  Techniques.  second  edition,  by 
William  G*  Cochran,  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc,,  publishers,  1967, 

These  percentages  are  conservative  since  all  non-responses  to  these  quae « Ions 
f jr  any  foremen  questionnaire  received  was  considered  a NO  response.  Thus,  for 
continuing  education  the  percentage  91#  is  used  instead  of  92,4#,  and  for  the 
associate  degree  6l#  rather  than  67, 7#, 

The  sample  required  for  a binominal  with  P = Q = ,50  always  requires  the  largest 
sample  size  (given  equivalent  parameters  In  (l)),  since  BQ  Is  maximum  at  this 
point. 
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APPENDIX  VI  (continued) 


Part  2 

Determination  of  confidence  Limits  for  percentage  Response  ~ 
Non-Response  and  Expansions  to  the  Universe  for  Binomial  Questions  s 

(1)  Willingness  of  Foremen  to  Participate  in  Training  Programs,  and 

(2)  Desire  to  Participate  in  Associate  Degree  program  for  Professional 

Foremen  - Would.  You  Enroll?  — 

Applicable  Binomial  Confidence  and  Expansion  Formulae  : 


A 

P*.  11  [t Jl-t^ JPQ/fm-l  i-  l/Sov.] 


(a) 


A 


b , 

l L.1u 


- 

u 


+ WxtPi) 

WiCp-b*)  *•  UM.a) 

/Un\ 

A A 

pt/u 


s(l)  = 


> * * 


* A 


/n 


Ide  nt  if i cation : 


A 

F, 

*r 

t 

ft 

P 

9 


BT 

L = 

■'s(Au.)* 


upper  and  lower  (resp*)  percentage  confidence  ’iraits  - ? 
normal  deviate  {«*)*  for  the  99$  point  **2.57 

sample  size  obtained  (see  Bart  X above) 

estimated  total  number  of  foremen  in  state  ~ 50*000 

percentage  of  positive  response 
percentage  of  negative  response 

upper  and  lower  (resp* ) percentage  confidence  limits  - ? 

weighted  by  percentage  response  W1  and  non-response  Wg  with  various  assump* 

tions  Pi  and  R2  about  the  non -response  cub -population 

99$  confidence  term  as  computed 

upper  and  lower  (resp,)  confidence  limits  for  expansion  to  the  universe 
standard  deviation  for  upper  and  lower  confidence  limits  for  expansion  to 
the  univere . 


* \ 

For  th^se  readers  interested  in  a thorough  derivation  and  discussion  of  these 
formulae,  consult  Chapter  h and  13  of  Sampling  Techniques,  second  edition,  by 

William  G,  Cochran,  -John  Wiley  St  Sens,  Inc.,  publishers,  1967*  ^ 

** 

These  percentages  are  conservative  since  all  non-responses  co  these  questions  for 
any  foremen  Questionnaire  received  was  considered  a WO  response*  Thus,  for  con- 
tinuing education  the  percentage  91$  is  used  instead  of  92*4$,  and  for  the  associate 
degree  6l$  rather  than  67*7$*  - 
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DISCUSSION  OF  WEIGHTING  FACTORS  Wj  & Vh 


(Applies  to. Foremen  Returns  Only) 


Ihe  weighting  factors  applicable  to  the  response,  non«response  partitions  of  the 
Foremen  Educational  and  Training  Weeds  Manpower  Questionnaire  are  derived  based  on 
the  following:  First,  all  firms  not  responding  (and  their  respective  foremen)  were 

considered"  as  firms  employlng'f'Dremen  belonging  to  the  unsurveyed-population  of  £oi-j ir 
men.  Second,  firms  responding  (returning  managements1  questionnaires)  were  initially 
mailed  4,742  foreman  questionnaires.  Third,  firms  partially  responding  by  returning 
their  management  questionnaire,  but  not  returning  at  least  one  foreman  questionnaire, 
were  considered  as  representing  another  piece  of  the  unsurveyed  population  of  foreman 
(170  foremen  questionnaires  had  been  sent  to  these  firms)*  Fourth,  firms  responding 
and  returning  at  least  one  foreman  questionnaire  (defined  as  "totally  responding11 
firms)  were  considered  to  be  firms  employing  the  surveyed  population  of  foremen;  thus, 
4,572  questionnaires  had  been  sent  to  such  firms  - (4,742  less  I70  = 4,572).  Jp  Fifth, 
since  the  number  of  foremen  questionnaires  had  been  recorded  prior  to  mailing,  a check 
of  those  returned  versus  those  mailed  gave  the  actual  non-response  of  the  surveyed 
population  of  foremen  from  totally  responding  firms  to  be  1,2^8.  Sixth,  the  number  of 
foremen  questionnaires  returned  from  the  4,572  mailed  to  totally  responding  firms  was 
thus  3,334  (4,572  less  1,238  = 3,334).  Seventh,  by  tally  there  were  918  additional 
duplicated  questionnaires  received  from  the  totally  responding  firms.  lastly,  there 
were  4,252  foremen  questionnaires  returned.  Therefore,  the  weighting  factors  appli- 
cable to  the  response,  and  non-response  partitions  are  as  follows: 


The  response  wei#)t  thus  is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  foremen  questionnaires 
returned  (non-duplicated ) by-  totally  responding  firms  to  the  total  number  of  question 
mires  as  mailed  to  these  firms;  whereas,  the  non-response  weight  is  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  foremen  questionnaires  unre turned  by  totally  responding  firms  to  the  total 
number  of  questionnaires  mailed  to  the.se  firms* 


Response 
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APPENDIX  VI  (continued) 

Question:  Willingness  of  Foremen  to  participate  in  Training 

Programs  (P  = % YES  + DEPENDS) 


E 

E 

Percentage  P Confidence  Limits 

1 

i 

Confidence 
Level  5 

1 

Confidencej  ] 
$>  Term  E*  | j 

; Assumption  jj 
Unweighted]  Il=,25,Ps=,75  jj 

Assumption  1 Assumption  j 

Pi.=.io,r^=.90  jjPx=o.o, 1*2=1.  acj 

.95  ! 

E 

r 

.0275 

iftj 

ft! 

— T 

.937  i 
.883  ! 

-847  |! 

711  ii 

.927  jj 

.673  j! 

.954  1 

.644  ] 

fi* 

Buii 

p.„ 

*99  I 

3 

.0361 

It! 

[ft! 

.87^  1 

.’893  n 

,705  II 

■T-  - -H  - 

.934 

.664  || 

.961  ! 

.637  j 

fL, 

F.u 

Applicable  Equation 

(2)  i 

(3)  it 

(3)  ii 

(3)  l 

Expansion  To  Universe  Confidence  - Limits 


Confidence] 
Level  1 


I Assumption  * 
■ Expansion!  S (A)  I ! 1^.25,  f^=.75 


Simple 


Assumption 


S(A)jSl=.10,P2^90-s{A) 

46,367 
33,531 


As  sumption  i A 

W^ws(j) 


.95 


m 

t 


46,874  j 3.67;  ft. 
44,126  j+2U5 ! 

47,304  |il79il»f 
43,696  | +238 j ft 


42, 332 
35,562 


+267 ; 


113351 


1392, 

\ j.r>  I,  O ! 


t -- 


+3^8 


Vr,72l  [ +15 4 
32,177  \h& 


■99 


( fcl 
Iftl 


44, 649 

35,249 


1+229! 

11337! 


46,680 

33,218 


j +184; 

I+349; 


48,034  [ +192 
31,864  [+356 


Applicable 

Equation 


ft)  ; (5) 


ft) 


(5)1 


ft) 


(5)  s ft)  i (5) 


Question:  Desire  to  Participate  in  Associate  Degree  Program  for 

professional  Foremen , - Would  Vou  Enroll?  (P  — % YES) 


Percentage  P Confidence  Limits 


Confidence  Confidence! 

r».^l  > at  i 


\ Assumption  ji  Assumption  ;]  Assumption 


*95 

r f* 

f 

t 

_j. ! 

.01^9  I 

E 

E 

ft ! .625 

ft  ! • 595 

i .659  jj 

; -502  n 

.699 

.461 

J7V  || 

j! 

II 

ii 

■3 

J-*vv 

,726 

ft3* 

bs— * 

! p-v 

iftw 

.99 

3 

J 

.0195  j 
1 

ft  ! .630 

ft  ; .590 

i .062  !! 

; .498  ; ! 

.703 

.458 

jj 

if 

ii 

jj 

.730 

ft  31 

| L 

T ^ 

] 

Applicable  Equation 

(2) 

1 (3)  ^ 

(3) 

1 ; 

j : 

(3) 

\ 

i 

3 

Expansion  To  Universe  Confidence  - 

■ Limits 

Confidence 

Level 

1 > 
1 [ 

| 1 

Simple  ; A 1 . | 

Expansion ! S ( A ) t,  j ] 

Assumption  1 ^ 1 Assumption 

El-.25,P2=.75iS(A)!ll=.10,r'2-. 

1 | i As sumption  \ ^ 

90]  S(A)  lp^*0,P2*l*0j  S(A) 

.95 

ISJ 

!k 

31,2^3  1+376 \ 
29,757  ^381jfe,.  ] 

J 1 ' 

32,937  :1368j 

25,084  !+388| 

34,958 

23,053 

1+3561 
1 1.387  j 

36,32? 

21,699 

i +3^6 
+385 

.99 

iftj 

iftj 

31,476  |+375|fL.i 

29,524  i+382  |R.»  } 

: 

33,107  (+367! 

24,914  I +388; 

35,138 

22,883 

| ft355 1 
! ±387  i 

36,492 

21,529 

2345 

ti3®» 

Applicable 

<4) 

! (5)  ; 

(4)  ; (5)"! 

(4) 

! (5); 

(4) 

1 <5) 

Equation 
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APPENDIX  VII 

SUMMARIES  of  COMISJiADE  by  FOREMEN 


6k 


, There  were  §21  comments  written  hy  foremen  in  letters  and  on  the  questionnaires. 
Five  hundred  thirty-one  of  these  comments  were  from  foremen  who  said  Yes  to  the  ques- 
tion ashing  if  they  desired  to  continue  their  education,  247  said  Depends,  and  43 
said  Wo.  Very  strong  support  was  indicated  for  the  associate  degree  with  attendant 
suggestions  on  program  content,  instruction,  and  sharing  costs*  Problems  and  reasons 
why  some  foremen  did  not  want  to  participate  were  explained. 

There  were  also  some  excellent  general  comments  made  hy  foremen  and  personnel  & 
training  directors  which  appear  to  he  useful  in  planning* 

The  comments  received  are  presented  in  five  parts  as  follows: 

P 

Fart  1*  Summary  of  foremen Ts  comments  concerning  continuing  education. 

Part  2,  Summary  of  comments  of  foremen  WOT  desiring  to  continue  their  education  - 
classified  hy  age,  experience  and  educational  level*  m 

Part  3*  Suggestions  on  Associate  Degree  Program  content* 

Bart  4*  Burden  of  program  costs* 

Ffetrt  5.  Foremen  commentaries* 

(General,  Program  Contents  and  Instruction,  the  Associate  Degree  Program, 
and  Other)* 


U 
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APPENDIX  VII  (continued) 

i 

PART  1,  SUMMARIES  QF  FOREMEN'S  COMMENTS  CONCERNING  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Categories  of  Related  Comments 
as  Pertain  to: 

Ques,  V 
Total 
Answered 

B3S  ##  j DEFENDS 

Quest  iorT  VI -a  i Question  Vi* 
Yes  Wo  W/R  | Yes  Ho 

-a 

n/r 

Approve  of  associate  degree  program 

116 

89 

7 

2 j 

i 

j 

4 

- 

Suggestions  on  program  content  - practi- 
cal, relevant,  qualified  instructors 

88 

51 

17 

£ - 

1 13 

4 

1 

Program  cost  - company  and/or  foreman? 

88 

57 

8 

1 

; is 

2 

2 

Work  schedule  problems  - make  regular 
participation  difficult 

82 

39 

— 

1 

28 

8 

6 

Programs  or  courses  in  which  participa- 
tion is  underway  or  already  completed 

6 T 

22 

14 

7 

6 

1 

15 

3 

General  favorable  philosophical  com- 
mentaries 

63 

41 

7 

J 

i 

1 

! 7 

i 

6 

— 

Suggestions  on  program  location  and/or 
time  of.  meeting 

36 

18 

4 

i 

! .3 

1 

Company  training  programs  desired 

29 

11 

5 

1 

I 

1 6 

s 

5 . 

1 

Diminishing  benefits  from  participation 
due  to  age  or  retirement  plans 

23 

2 

5 

1 

*4  1 

1 

i 

; 

i 

i 3 

1£ 

1 

Seminars  or  workshops  favored 

21 

10 

4 

1 

[ 3 

2 

1 

On-the-job  training  favored 

18 

6 

4 

1 i 

! i 

r 

5 

1 

Limited  time  available 

15 

7 

- 

J 

£ 

\ 

5 

- 

1 

Suggest  questionnaire  changes 

12 

6 

■■  J 

2 

3 

1 

Time  constraint  may  hinder  participation 

12 

4 

- 

i ] 

! - 

6 

1 

Master*s  degree  programs  favored 

12 

1 

6 

i ! 

j 

i 

- 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Recommendations  on  company  policy 

10 

6 

3 

- 1 

- 

1 

Consider  themselves  adequately  qualified 

9 

- 

4 

t 

3 

J 

i 

4 

- 

Would  participate  in  courses  related  to 
present  work  area 

T 

4 

1 

\ 

i 

i 

1 

1 

!-■ 

On-the-job  experience  key  to  foremanship 

6 

2 

T 

f 

^ I 

1 

1 

1 

-L. 

Correspondence  courses  favored 

5 

3 

£ 

" ! 

- 

- 

Family  obligations  hinder  participation 

4 

2 

4* 

— i 

i 

1 

1 

- 

Participation  contingent  upon  advancement 

4 

4 

- 

r 

i " 

- 

Other 

JL 

28 

4 ! 

7 

8 

Jt 

Total  Comments 

778 

4o8 

97 

£6  j 

130 

92 

25 

Ques.  V_  If  practical  ®ducavional  courses  were  developed  to  meet  your  continuing 
educational  needs*  as  a foreman,  would  you  participate? 

Ques.  Vl-a.  If  a college -level  (two  year  associate  degree  program)  designed  for 
professional  foremen  were  offered  locally  (limited  college  credit  may  be  given  for 
your  experience,  skills  anti  knowledge):  Would  you  enroll?  IBS,  DEPENDS,  or  I”) 
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PART  2.  SUMMARY  OF  FOREMEN 's  COMMENTS  WHO  DO  MOT 
DESIRE  TO  CONTINUE  THEIR  EDUCATION 

(Classified  by  Average  Age,  Expedience  and  Educational  Level  in  Years) 


Categories  of  Related  Comments 
as  Pertain  to: 

Consider  themselves  too  old  to  participate 
in  any  educational  programs 

Retj^e^ent  plana  imminent 

Time  constraints  prevent  participation 

Consider  themselves  adequately  qualified 

Hot  interested  in  any  educational  programs 

■Other  Obligations  hinder  participation 

P 

Uould  participate  if  younger 
Health  reasons 

Commuting  distance  pr  vents  participation 
Other 

Total  responses 
Weighted  averages 


_ * 
Question  V-2 


Total 

X 

Age 

w 

X 

Exper* 

X ^ 

Educ* 

Sample 

h 

99 

55.3 

18*2 

11.2 

98 

88 

58.7 

19*1 

11*3 

81 

44 

47.3 

11*8 

11*1 

41 

28 

50.2 

17*8 

11*8 

24 

18 

>>2.3 

10*0 

l£*6 

a 

15 

11 

49.3 

15*9 

10*9 

10 

10 

56.3 

18*4 

12*0 

8 

5 

52,5 

20*5 

10*8 

4 

3 

48.7 

13*0 

10*7 

3 

30 

- 

-n- 

336 

53*7 

17*0 

11.3 

284 

Gues*  V-2 ) "It  practical  educational  courses  were  developed  to  meet  your  continuing 
educational  needs  as  a foreman*  would  you  participate?  (2)  If  you  answered  HO* 
please  explain : Tl 

■£rV  ^ 

Education  In  years* 
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APPENDIX  VII  (continued) 

PART  5,  SUGGESTIONS  ON  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAM  CONTENT 


Design  Program  to  Include  and/or  Develop: 


Humber 


Courses  that  are  practical,  down-to-earth,  not  theoretical 
A technical -Option;  allowing  individuals  to  select  a techni- 
cal area  of  their  interest  or  need- 
A staff  of  qualified,  experienced  instructors 
Interesting  class  techHquesT^sTudent  participation,  case 
method,  role  playing,  etc# 

A program  providing  opportunities  for  higher  education 
and/or  advancement 

A committee  with  industrial  representatives  to  structure 
. the  program 


Total 

Program  Should  be  Structured  to  Contain  Specific  Courses  in: 

Kumr,n  relations 
Ccsumunication  shills 

Personnel  and/or  administrative  functions 
Labor  relations 
Contract  interpretation 
Management  supervision 

Fundamental  disciplines  - English,  Math,  etc# 

Safety  - first  aid 
Production  control  ™ ^ 

Other 

Total 


14 

11 

8 

6 

4 

J. 

46 


21 

11 

9 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

16 

80 


PART  4,  BURDEN  OF  PRt  GRAM  COST 

Company  Should 
Pay  Full  Cost 


If  company  stands  to  benefit  12 

If  course  is  completed  satisfactorily  9 

If  course  is  job -related  * 

Totals  24 


Bins  foremen  wrote  they  were  willing  to  pay  all  costs. 
Six  said  they  would  pay  for  boohs  and  materials  only* 


Willing  to 
Share  Costs 

9 

1 

Jl 

11 


ERIC 
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PART  5,  FOREMEN  COMMENTARIES 

Comments  are  arranged  in  five  sections  as  follows; 

I*  General,  II*  Program  Content  & instruction#  III*  Associate  Degree 
Program,  IV.  Program  Coats  and  V.  Other.  x.  Gencral  Comments 

"Educational  courses  help  keep  a person's  mind  alert  and  the  'alertness  of  a fore- 
man is  'very  important*  Also,  it  appears  that  the  job  of  a foreman  is  becoming  more  and 
more  each  day  a technical  art;  therefore,  requiring  special  training.  Further,  I be- 
lieve the  person  who  is  not  willing  to  give  a little  of  his  own  time  in  order  to  improve 
himself  is  likely  not  willing  to  help  improve  the  company  he  works  for.  Management 
development  courses  along  with  experience  and  self  determination  help  make  a good  fore- 
man* rt 


"some  type  of  program  is  needed  for  foreman  training*  The  days  of  moving  a man  up 
from  the  ranks  to  a foreman's  lob  is  past*  The  foreman  today  must  he  a personnel  man, 
a manager  of  costs,  and  a man  capable  of  such  things  as  organizing  a maintenance  pro- 
gram, and  installing  routine  checks  for  his  men  for  a preventative  maintenance  program*" 

"I  have  found  that  previous  courses  I have  attended  have  been  of  little  or  no  value 
due  to  the  following;  (l)  They  tried  to  cover  too  many  fields  or  industries  in  one 
class,  (2)  The  instructors  had  little  or  no  actual  experience,  {3)  The  classes  dealt 
mainly  in  theory  with  no  practical 'background, 11  \ 

, "The  importance  and  responsibility  of  a foreman  today  is  much  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been,  and  will  be  more  bo  in  the  future.  He  is  not  only  dealing  with  people,  but 
he  has  budgets,  costs,  method  improvements,  and  the  planning  of  his  and  his  people's 
work  to  a much  greater  degree*  I feel  a good  foreman  is  one  of  the  unsung  heros  of 
industrial  management*" 

"X  have  attended  a few  seminars.  They  were  good  for  the  larger  plants  with  larger 
departments  where  it  is  practical  to  have  various  programs  with  enough  personnel  to 
carry  them  through*  For  a smell  plant  (in  Quantity  of  people),  where  you  are  scratching 
for  time  and  qualified  personnel  to  keep  up  with  production  requirement s>  needed  main- 
tenance and  improvements,  I have  received  little  help*" 

"Participation  in  educational  programs  depends  upon  how  much  time  is  available* 

When  work±ng-a  lot -of.  overtime,  or  involved  in  other  activities,  educational  commitments 
can  bee  cane  a burden  and  oftentimes  little  is  accomplished* 11 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  one  is  never  too  old  .to  learn  more  about  his  job*  The 
more  education  and  instruction  one  has  - the  greater  the  opportunity  to  acQuire  a better 
understanding  of  the  problems  involved  in  your  field  of  endeavor. " 

"There  is  a definite  need  for  training  courses  that  could  move  men  into  first -line 
supervision*  There  is  a serious  shortage  of  capable  young  men  who  want  to  become  fore- 
men* Trade  schools  and  others  must  recognize  that  there  are  potential  rewards  for 
those  who  want  to  start  at  the  bottom  as  leaders." 

"I  believe  a man's  ability  to  understand  and  gain  the  respect  of  all  the  people  he 
comes  into  contact  with  on  his  job  is  most  important.  His  ability  to  adapt  to  change, 

I feel,  is  the  second  most  important*  Also,  one  should  work  toward  gaining  knowledge 
of  his  job." 

"Companies  spend  many  thousands  of  dollars  training  new  young  employees*  Certainly 
seems  reasonable  that  older  emploj^ees  should  participate  when  training  is  needed." 

A Ot-'.X 
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"Past  experience  .indicates  that  in-plant  courses  are  of  very  questionable  value 
due  to  the  ease  of  int erupt ion^,c Short  duration  courses  (l-£  *eeks)  either  on  campus, 
or  at  least  away  from  the  plant  have  proven  much  more  valuable*” 

“One  trait  all  supervisors  need  is  self-confidence*  Any  program. which  can  increase 
■this  is  greatly  needed; 11  \ 

"A  better  method  of  picking  and  training  men  for  future  foremen  is  important* 
fYou  canTt  make  a silk  purse  out  of  a pigs  ea**’*" 

■h 

"There  is  no  eubstitute  for  education*  With  this  rapidly  .changing  world,  we  must 
keep  in  step  with  progress*” 

,rMy  personal  observations  of  other  young  foremen  indicate  that  without  the  pre- 
requisite of  Personal  Desire,1  education  and  training  is  of  little  value*'1 

"Select  foremen  and  supervisors  on  ability  and  performance  more  than  anything  else* 
Training  can  be  given  as  required,  hut  ability  (character,  personality,  etc*)  cannot* " 

"Foremen  should  have,  more  responsibility*  Foremen  should  have  more  prestige*” 

"You  never  stand  still*  New  ideas  and  techniques  are  always  good*  Tftey  keep  a 
person  from  being  routine*  ” 

"Supervisors  must  continue  to  learn  net/  methods*  In  today1  s product  departments, 
to  stand  still  is  to  loje  ground*” 

"Any  degree  of  education  never  comes  too  late*  As  long  as  there  is  a future,  there 
is  need  to  learn. 11 

"Training  programs  should  be  a permanent  process;  they  should  not  start,  stop,  and 
start  ag^rin*11 


II.  Program  content  and  Instruction 

"1.  The  promotion  to  a line  foreman  position  should  be  contingent  upon  a minimum 
educational  requirement  of  two  years  of  Purdue  University  courses* 

2.  All  maintenance  foremen  should  know  c rtain  phases  in  expediting,  namely*, 
a}  How  to  originate  a purchase  order,  and  the  follow-thru  involved* 

b)  How  to  originate  a shop  order,  and  follow  up*  ' 

c)  Know  procedures  so  time  and  materials  can  be  charged  out  properly* 

3*  Learn  how  to  get  a job  done  without  having  to  use  the  superintendents  name  in  vain* 
4*  Know  how  to  handle  an -the -job  grievances,  especially  those  involving  safety  and 
health. " 

"A  foreman  ts  training  should  include  10$  to  20$  from  technical  areas  and  the  re- 
maining time  should  be  directed  toward  human  understanding*  We  should  investigate  she 
effects  of  positive  and  negative  attitudes,  how  attitude  may  be  influenced*  Fore- 
men should  understand  the  importance  of  adding  value  to  people*  I would  even  recommend 
that  we  investigate  the  possibility  of  practical  application,  such  a philosophy  as 
Emerson’s  essay  on  the  "Law  of  Compensation, " moreover,  that  we  offer  college  courses 
on  success  motivation,  and  how  to  deal  successfully  with  people*11 

"1  think  it  would  be  herd  to  develop  a single  training  program  that  would  help  all 
foremen  - because  each  has  different  needs* " 
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"I  feel  the  type  of  training  should  follow  the  1 -“us trial  engineering  angle  (time 
study,  cost  build-up,  etc.),  and  human  and  employee  . nations.  Technical  skills  will 
have  to  be  acquired  from  practical  experience,  as  most  foremen  jobs  are  quite  diversi- 
fied as  to  production  procedures,  equipment,  and  responsibilities*  A course  such  as 
this  should  be  offered  to  persons  already  selected  as  potential  foremen,  and  not  offered 
as  a regular  coyj^e  course*  The  people  who  deserve  Consideration  are  already  working 
for  the  company;  otherwise,  would  remove  the  possibility  for  promotion  within  the 
company*" 

"A  college  program  should  train  a person  to  be  practical,  logical,  capable  of 
selecting  fclie  best  solution  from  several  alternatives,  and  proficient  in  establishing 
work  .'priorities  for  himself  and  subordinates.  I feel  the  academic  environment  is  too 
idealistic  in  some  aspects  and  oftentimes  produces  an  individual  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  accept  the  practical,  sink  or  swim  industrial  world.11 

"The  most  important  element  of  supervision  is  a foreman's  relationship  to  his  men 
from  a human  relations  standpoint;  that  is,  his  ability  to  deal  with  the  everyday-  * 

problems  that  arise*  His  knowledge  of  the  technical  side  of  his  job  should  be  assimi- 
lated thru  the  years*" 

* // 

"In  my  years  of  service  sinc^  the  age  of  13,  I have  worked  in  several  diverse 
fields,  and  the  most  glaring  deficiency  which  I have  encountered  is  a general  inability 
of  people  to  accurately  express  their  true  desires  or  intentions*  Industry  as  a whole 
would  benefit  from  a program  that  would  teach  people  to  express  their  wants  and  needs 
in  an  explicit  and  preciee  maimer  to  the  extent  that  one  eould  be  certain  what,  .men, 
and  In  what  order,  things  were  expected  to  be  started  and  finished* " 

"The  item  most  lacking  for  foremen  at  the  present  time  is  education  geared  for 
on-the-job  benefit*  The  two  areas  most  lacking  in  the  present  average  foreman's  edu- 
cation are  human  relations  and  labor  relations.". 
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Design  .sane  type  of  course  uti^zing  actual  case  studies  as  they  pertain  to  fore- 


men. 


j 

Let  foremen  have  discussions  and  share  ideas  as  well  as  experience 


11 


"The  management  courses  I have  attended  in  past  spent  too  much  time  on  definitions 
and  'eye  wash* ' Most  of  ihe  practical  information  came  from  fellow  students*  Manage- 
ment is  not,  in  my  opinion,  an  exact  science,  so  a certain  set  of  facts  do  not  always 
lead  to  the  same  answer*11 

”1  feel  there  should  be  a^course  in  people  liking*  TOiis  course  should  be  on 
getting  along  with  everybody,  anywhere,  anyplace*  Too  many  people  are  motivating  people 
by  putting  febr  in  place  of  leadership*  You  can  drive  a man  just  so  long,  and  then  he 
rebels  or  quits*11 

"in  the  past  17  years,  we  have  had  too  rauch^^geat  on  some  programs*.  Review  ie  , 
good,  but  has  been  dry  in  some  cases.  Actual  brush-up  and  keeping  up  with  the  latest 
information  cau  be  done  with  a good  monthly  booklet  covering  ar.eas  such  as  objectives^ 
safety  check-ups,  work  I*Q*,  success  tips,  penny  3avers,  etc*  Let's  not  spin  wheels*  1 

ft 

"Our  modern  industrial  organizations  require  supervisors  who  are  trained  by  edu- 
cational courses  designed  to  cover  the  important  phases  of  their  responsibilities*" 

1 [Hr***P*^ 

,fI  believe  any  foreman  would  jump  at  the  chance  to  develop  his  mind  in  areas  that 
pertain  to  his  job,  such  as  contract,  cost,  dealing  with  people,  safety,  and  quality*" 
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Program  Content  and  Instruction  (Continued.) 

"Any  program  should  follow  the  JK.J,S.S,  principal:'  'Keep  ±t  simple,  stupid.'  - 
Ko  offense. " 


111.  Associate  Degree  Program  HP 

"I  think  it  is  essential  that  credit  toward  a degree  be  considered,  because  several 
courses  that  have  been  taken  in  the  past  have  not  helped  those  of  us  to  gain  credit  to** 
ward  gaining  our  degree.  In  today's  world  a degree  is  a must  _it  seemsj  and  pecKLe 
working  full-time  have  very  little. opportunity  to  complete  cne,rr“'“’ 

"I  feel  that  this  survey  hits  on. some  very  essential  categories  required  hy  first 
line  foremen.  Practical  studies  related  to  (my*  company fs)  operations  would  be  very 
helpful.  Line  production  can  make  a man  become  too  involved  in  his  own  particular  area 
and  problems;  thus,  losing  sight  of  the  overall  picture.  An  open  mind  makes  for  better 
supervision,  Self  improvement  will  give,  the  foreman  pride  and  confidence  in  himself. 
Knowing  a company  is  concerned  with  its  first  line  foremen,  and  their  individual  prob- 
lems is  conducive  to  good  relations." 

. y 

Section  VX  on  the  Associate  Degree  is  the  most  important  part  ,pf  this  question- 
naire. I feel  that  many  successful  foremen  have  little  if  any  college  education,  and 
that  the  success  they  have  to  a certain  extent  is  due  to  their  having  been  an  hourly 
worker.  This  background  experience  added  to  the  successful  completion  of  the  course 
described  here  could  well  produce  a professional  foreman. Tl  ~ 

. 1 K 

"Foremen  are  among  the  poorest  trained  of  all  skilled  professional  groups.  There 
must  be  incentives  to  learn,  and  the  proper  place  to*  start  is  within  the  organisation. 

It  is  the  organizations  responsibility  to  train,  not  the  academician's, ff 

H 

"I  believe  an  industry  experienced  instructor  or  experienced  foreman  should  do 
the  teaching  ~ not  an  instructor  who  has  spent  his  life  teaching  school.  Orie  needs  an 
instructor  who  really  understands  the  problems  of  a foreman." 

"I  believe  this  is  a good  approach.  This  has  been  a neglected  field  for  a long 
time,  and  help  is  needed  to  give  foremen  a better  understanding  and  insight  into  the 
. area  they  are  trying  to  operate;  also,  into ‘the  obligation  they  owe  their  company, 

” there  elves,  end  the  people  they  direct. Tl 

"Throughout  my  28  years  as  a supervisor  1 have  gone  tlir.  many,  r*ny  training  pro- 
grams both  in-plant  and  outside.  Each  program  has  been  a tremendous  aid  to  me  in 
working  with  people.  Every. new  supervisor  should  be  encouraged  to  do  the  some.  It' 
will  make  his  work  much  easier  and  enjoyable." 

f 

"I  feel  there  are  many  capable,  qualified  foremen,  or  potential  foremen  who  are 
restricted  in  advancement  due  primarily  to  lack  of-  an  educational  degree.  A program 
such  as  indicated  by  this  questionnaire  should  be  beneficial  to  correct  this  condition." 

"I  believe  a program  of  this  nature  would  be  of  great  value*  So  many  times  an 
employee  gets  promoted  to  supervision,  and  then  there  is  do  place  to»go.  This  extra 
training  could  be  of  value  to  a person," 

r 

More  programs.. for  professional  supervisors  need  to  bo  made  available . Too  often  . 
the  supervisor  * is  left  to  fend  for  himself  and  learns  too  little,  too  late," 
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Associate  Degree  Program  (Continued)  ’ > ** 

- v 

”1  hope  this  is  given  a lot  of  consideration  as  it  is  a very  gopd  idea*  There  is 
too  much  left  to  find\out  the  hard  way  on  a foreman's  job*" 

i r 1 

"I  belitve  that  a formal  training  program  for  foremen  is  a much  needed  program 
because  of  our  changing  and  complex  society  and  workforce *f' 

"Definitely  a good  idea  - badly  needed.* 11 

XV-  Program  Costs 

"if  necessary  to  get  further  education,  I would  pay  whatever  amount  the  company 
agreed  on;  .however,  with  my  four  children  in  school,  I'm  in  no  position  to  lay  out  a 
lot  cf  money*  It  takes  every  cent  I make  to  support  my  family,  and  I couldn't  and 
wouldn't  let  them  go  without*  I could  pay  a few  dollars  from  my  paycheck  weekly,  over 
a period  of  time,  to  reimburse  the  cost,  involved  to  3et  more  education*  This  would 
help  me  get  a better  job  in  the  firm,  since  I have  willpower,  knowledge,,  and  backbone 
to  work  hard  and  help  myself  'along* 11 

"l  believe  it  ^ould  be  to  the  firm's  benefit  i Id  ^hare,  cor  pgy  for  the 

cost  Involved*  If  the  foreman  paid  for  the  program  : *,  he  would  in  all  probabil- 

ity use  the  added  education  to  better  himself  with  another  organization*  It  is  my 
contention  that  the  company  that  shows  intent  promotes  motivation,  enhances  its  pro- 
duction, and  tends  to  give  more  stability  to  its  program*" 

"It  is  my  belief  any  program  of  this  type  would  benefit  the  foreman,  but  in  large 
degree  the  company  would  reap  the  results  in  a more  knowledgeable  and  effective  worker* 
The  capabilities  having  already  been  recognized,  the  foreman  would  then  assume  a more 
meaningful  purpose,  and  the  company  would  gain  because  of.  its  investment*" 

"While  many  people  would  be  willing  to  participate  even  with  no  credit,  on  their 
own  time,  and  at  their  own  expense;  I believe  a sharing  of  expenses  vitH^sorce  recogni- 
tion for  participants  would  benefit  the  company  and  encourage  more  people*" 

7 

"These  programs  benefit  the  company  as  well  as  the  employee*  If  the  company 
doesn't  think  enough  of  us  to  spend  some  of  its  time  and  money  - why  should  we?  We 
have  precious  little  time  to  "ur selves  as  it  isj" 

"The  company  should  be  more  aware  of  those  foremen  interested  in  finishing  their 
education.  Helpful  not  only  by  paying  all  or  part  of  the  tuition,  but  aj  so  in  sche- 
duling, so  that  individuals  could  attend  evening  classes*11 


V*  Other 

' * 

"Much  of  a foreman's  job  depend*  in^his  personality,  but  there  are  many  things 
that  he  must  learn  from  training  and  experience*  Good  training  would  shorten  the  time 
it  normally  would  take  for  an  individual  to  attain  the  status  of  an  effective  foreman*  ** 

y 

4 

"My  answers  to  question  VI  on  advancing  my. education  would  only* apply  if  I was  ' 
certain  that  promotion  would  be  a reasonable  expectation  after  successful  completion  * 
of  the  program*  I am  a female  in  an  occupation  normally  performed  by  males*  At  the 
present  time  I have  been  advised,  that  even  though  I have  been  and  am  new  above  average 
in  job  performance,  it  is  unreasonable  for  me  to  expect  promotion  above  forefoan  .class*" 
ification*  So,  I would  not  invest  either  time  or  money  in  such  a program* 11 

>10G« 
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‘ APPENDIX  VIII  4 ' T3 

COMMENTS  amp  SUGGESTIONS  of' REPRESENTATIVES  from  INDIANA  FIRMS  ■ 

PART  1.  TYPICAL  COMMENTS  WRITTEN  IN  LETTERS  & NOTES  " ‘ 

— — : : ; 

"We  are  very  interested  in  your  project  co  design  a professional  foreman  training 
program  for  the  benefit  of  supervisors  in  industrial  firms  such  as  ours*  All  of  the 
foremen  contacted  expressed  a definite  desire  to  participate  in  the  type  of  educa- 
tional  program  outlined  in  your  letter.  We  would  appreciate  receiving  additional 
information  concerning  this  project  as  itt  becomes  available.  In  the  meantime,  if 
we  can  provide  further  information  or  continent,  please  call  on  us." 

“Perhaps  the  briefest  and  most  significant  comment,  would  be  to  suggest  that  I 
wish  such  a curriculum  were  available  here  in  Lancaster*  I think  that  you  are  to 
be  commended  for  establishing  such  a unit  of  study  and  for  attempting  to  have  it 
meet. the  needs  of  the  people  that < you  would  'teach**  Thank  you  for  sharing  your 
plans  with  us  and  we  hope  that  you  will  do  so  again  once  your  program  is  complete. 
Thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  efforts  in  our  behalf." 

"Your  work  in  this  area  is  of  interest  to  us*  If  we  can  be  of  assistance  in 
future  research,  we  will  be  happy  to,  participate  * 11 

L "Our  management  group  is  interested  in  your  survey*  -We  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  this  Foreman  Education  and  Training  Needs  Manpower  Study*." 

"If  we  can  b of  further  assistance  In  these  matters  please  contact  us;11 

"Our  supervisors  are,  for  the  most  part,  young  and  relatively  new  at  super- 
vising. The  offering  of  any  courses  for  furthering  their  education  and  understanding 

of  this  type  work  would  ’be  .of  great  benefit  ■ to  them. " 

pI.  ■"! 

* 

"Nty  experience  goes  back  20  years  as  a line  foreman  &nd  I can  agree  with 
all  four  of  your  findings*  The  magic  of  the  word  'degree1  benefits  all  members  of 
supervision  to  desire  the  same,  yet  qs  you  point  out  in  two,  they  are  busy,  busy  men. 
four  plans  sound  excellent*  Especially  interesting  is  your  plan  to  test  previous 
'expsrience“and  knowledge  of  foremen  towards  credit.  Vty  idea  is  that  you  have  a 
wonderful  plan  — a big  need  --  foremen  are  in  dire  need  of  status.  College  kids 
are  quite  frank  in  saying  'I  want  no  part  of  the  job* ' Management  persists  in 
placing  more  and  more  emphasis  on  engineering  and  taking  front  line  supervision  more 
and  more  for  granted.  I often  wonder  where  our  top  supervision  of  I960  is  coming 
from.  Your  program  may  supply  the  answer*  X sincerely  hope  so*" 

"We  are  most  impressed  by  the  potentials  of  the  ccurses  you're  putting  together 
for  first -line  supervisory  personnel*  Please  let  us  know  in  what  way  we  can  assist 
in  bringing  this  program  to  fruition  in  the  Indianapolis  area." 

"The  report  only  reenforces  my  contention  that  a need  truly  exists  for  addi- 
tional training  of  first-line  supervision.  While  Purdue  University  should  be  con- 
gratxilated  for  having  the  foresight  to  develop  the  degree  program  in  Industrial 
Supervision,  this  program  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  upgrading  current  super- 
visors. I believe  your  two  year  associate  degree  program  would  help  fulfill  these 
training  needs.  We  would  be  especially  interested  if  the  program  were  available 
on  the  Indianapolis  Campus*  We  would  appreciate  being  kept  inf  orated  on  your  pro- 
gress towards  establishing  the  associate  degree  program  and  If  we  can  be  of  any 
future  assistance  please  feel  free  to  call  upon  us." 
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"I  was  glad  to  learn  of  your  efforts  towards  the  establishment  of  a degree 
program  for  foremen  in  Indiana  industries  and  assure  you  we  will  be  glad  to  work 
\lth  you  and  Purdue  University  cn  this  development*  I look  at  this  project  as  a 
tremendous  incentive  to  people  in  industrial  supervision*  It  will  create  a goal 
heretofore  practically  out  of  reach  and  tlius  should  lead  to  improved  supervision* 11 

f 

rVe  concur  with  the  continuing  need  to  design  and  implement  effective  first -line 
supervisor  educational  and  training  programs*  Jf  there  are  further  questions  or  if  ve 
maybe  of  further  assistance  to  you  in  your  efforts  relative  to  the  above,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  any  of  our, training  organization  personnel*" 

C _ 1 

rVe  stand  ready  to  help  you  iri^any  way  ve  can  end  we  hope  we  can  look  to  you 
for  help  in  the  future*"  t 

"Please  note  all  foremen  place  a great  deal  of  stress  for  the  need  in  training 
in  Human  Relations  and  Personnel  functions*  We  would  be  interested  in  learning  more 
about  your  program  as  it  develops*" 

’Ve  are  quite  interested  in  training  programs,  for  front  line  supervisors* 

Would  you  please  advise  ue  as  to  what  progress  has  been  made  and  when  you  hope  to 
offer  a course  of  study*" 

"Xn  response  to  your  letter  dated  June  5*  ve  are  enclosing  the  attached  com- 
pleted questionnaires  as  you  requested.  We  would  be  very  interested  in  any  programs 
you  may  develop  in  our  local  area,  particularly  along  the  lines  indicated  on  the  back 
of  the  training  director  questionnaire.  Please  keep  us  informed  of  any  developments* 

*Ve  have  reviewed_your  letter  outlining  plans  for  a state -wide  survey  on  educa- 
tional need3  of  foremen*  This  appears  to  be  a very  worthwhile  project  in  which  our 
corporation  would  like  to  participate*11 

"Your  comments  relative  to  the  various  courses  essential  to  formal  foreman 
training  program,  coupled  with  the  flexibility  of  supplemental  modules,  is  very 
interesting  and  certainly  would  be  an  area  that  we  would  want  to  consider*" 

’Ve  were  happy  to  work  with  you  and  invite  : ou  to  contact  me,  if  we.. can  be  of 
further  service*11 

"Your  inquiry  into  foreman  training  needs  is  greatly  appreciated*  The  princi- 
pal latent  needs:*  '.today’s  foreman  is  the  ability  to  motivate  those  working  for  him* 
We  can  provide  the  training  in  the  nonhuman  business  and  technical  aspects  con- 
fronting a foreran*  However,  ve  desperately  need  your  help  in  the  motivation  area*" 

rlI  am  looking  forward  to  reviewing  any  program  which  results  from  this  study* 

If  I can  be  of  any  further  assistance,  feel  free  to  contact  me*," 

’Ve  appreciated  being  a part  of  this  survey  and  if  we  can  be  of  any  further 
assistance,  please  let  us  knew*" 

"If  we  can  be  of  any  further  help  to  you  on  this,  please  do  not. hesitate  to 
contact's* Ir 

*Ve  hope  this  helps  you  in  your  staie-wide  survey*  If  ve  can  be  of  further 
assistance,  please  feel  free  to  contact  us/1 


PART  2,  COMMENTS  WRiTTEjN  OH  QUESTIONNAIRE  FORM  RETURNS 

■%. 

Sixty -three  firms  wrote  special  comments  on  'Gheir  questionnaire  returns*  The 
majority  of  these  statements  concerned  the  fact  that  foreman  training  was  a very 
important  consideration,  and  although  some,  training  opportunities  were  available 
and  being  used,  much  more  needed  to  be  done,  fllfieteen  firms  explained  their  edu- 
cational refund  policies  - which  paid  all  or  most  of  the  tuition  and  books  costs; 
eleven  pointed  up  the  need  for  programs  to  be  Job-related  to  foremen  work  areas 
and  responsibilities,  and  that  the  comp'-ny  should  be  part  of  planning  program  con- 
tent and  structure;  seven  indies1  ted  the -need  for  local  programs  - and  consideration 
of  foremen  who  work  on  suing  or  nite  shifts;  five  said  they  preferred  seminars  and 
workshops,  and  four  wr^te  they  preferred  to  train  their  foremen  on-the-job,  Interest 
was  expressed  in  an  associate  degree  program  emphasizing  courses  in  communications, 
production  planning  and  control,  budgets  and  cost  control,  labor  relations;  opinions 
were  expressed  that  these  courL’es  should  be  presented  in  a practical,  down-to-earth 
manner, 

Typical  consents'  which  best  reflect  the  r^Jor  ideas  are  presented  below; 

"Our  foremen  have  been  encouraged  to  attend  local  universities  which 
offer  courses  in  Job  related  fields.  Full  tuition  reimbursement  is  a 
company  benefit  for  all  cilaried  personnel.  The  c orap&ny  training  programs 
are  conducted  to  keep  all  supervisors  abreast  of  current  industrial  topics 
such  as  labor  laws,  and  recently  settled  arbitration  cases.  The 

purpoce  of  thet,e  is  to  keep  all  supervisory  personnel  well  in- 

formed relative  to  problem  and  patterns  of  today r s highly  complex  indus- 
trial society.  Any  new  program  which  may  develop  from  this  survey  would, 

In  all  probability,  be  used  by  this  coupe  ny  whenever  feasible,"-  - 

wOur  company  rculd  p~y  cost  fully  if  the  cost  was  reasonable,  and 
the  participant  satisfactorily  completed  the  course*-  A pro-rata  cost 
sharing  plan  would  ju  d o be  considered  based  upon  grade  level  attained  in 
such  course  s-^ 

,fOur  firm  would  pey  the  entire  cost/p^rticipant  if  the  course  was 
sponsored  by  Fur  one  , This  would  cctisfy  the  requirements  of  ou^  tuition- 
aid  plan.  Teds  would  hold  true  onjy  if  the  per  credit  hbur  charge  was 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  regular  charge,  currently  $25/cr.hr,  As  a 
training  director,  it  is  my  opinioi.  that  uc  need  youi  help  in  developing 
programs  which  will  up-grade  our  supervisors  skills  in  communication, 
problem-solving,  pjjuming-organising  end  the  entire  human  relations  field*11 

"Ovv  2 1 rjlu'j.try  do 1 3 not  c".ll  for  highly  educated  Foremen,  However, 
orientation  or  Licic  coverr^e  of  important  areas  is  very  desirable,11 

,fV7e  are  ~ery  r.iv:!-.  in  favor  of  wolfing  with  Purdue  to  develop  an  assoc- 
iate degree  program  for  our  supervisors  a 11 

■j 

,fI  wou]jd  like  to  see  an  associate  degree  program  or  a series  of  Job 
related  training  courses  for  forr.ir.en  set  up  on  a merry-go-round  schedule 
after  hours  at  the  local  high  rjehool,  college,  or  Ivy  Tech*  l^think  your 
green  question  forri  J-iot"  good  subject  matter  under  items  3 & A,  but  I 
would  add  ;bud&etc  ayl  c :t  control*  as  a subject  are*.,  I hope  your  sur- 
vey proves  the  need  fmj-  of  train jn^  Tn  a small  plant  with 
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limited  need  for  new  foremen  it  is  hard  to  develop  a M present  a good 
training  program  covering  the  many  areas  of  a foreman’s  job*  I feel 
there  is  a need  that  can  bo  satisfied  by  outside  training,  and  I hope 
your  survey  will  agree , 11 

"The  length  of  programs  will  of  course  vary  based  on  subject  matter, 
degree  of  difficulty  and  type  presentation*  We  could,  I feel,  adjust  to 
these  conditions/’ 

"Credit  and  non-credit  courses,  we  would  consider  both  - not  more 
than  two  classes  a week*  The  length  of  courses  desirable  vould  not 
exceed  two  months  on  this  baei-s,  and  be  am  other  than  company  time," 

"Workshops  r?<luiring  group  involvement  and  interaction  on  company 
related  problems  would  be  most  desirable," 

"Seminars  of  a one  day  type  would  fit  best  on  Saturdays  during  the 
months  of  November,  December,  January,  February  and  March/' 

nI  think  the  beat  program  for  foremen^ is  to  look  at  ar  successful 
one  man  owner  of  any  kind  of  business  - why  does  it  work?  First  of  all 
it’s  his  money  hefs  fooling  around  with„**„so  if  you  are  successful  you 
had  better  do  things  right  or  your  money  goes  down  the*  drain*  Too  many 
foremen  who  have  no  stake  other  than  being  foremen  can  never  have  this 
feeling  because  they  will  work  around  the  small  problems  until  they  are 
large  ones  -*  if  they  owned  that  small  problem  they  would  get  it  picked 
now*  This  may  not  be  of  ranch  help,  hut  X think  it  is  the  best  road  to 
follow  if  possible/1  ' 

"We  would  *tye  interested  in  various  training  programs ; mainly  local, 
as  we  can't  spare  the  men  to  attend  courses  away  from  home  unless  they 
were  intensified  short  courses  lasting  three  days  or  less*  Wight  courses 
would  be  best  for  local  use  although  if  the  value  <*f  the  course  justified 
excusing  a foreman  from  work,. we  would  arrange  for  it*  Workshops  and 
seminars  are  best  for  us;  although,  it  is  possible  our  younger  men  would 
be  interested  in  credit  and  correspondence  courses*11 

nI  feel  that  ve,  like  many  ^tber  companies,  train  our  foremen  on  a 
hit  and  miss  basis*  There  is  need  for  a planned  program  that  vould  run 
continually  with  supplemental  courses  to  keep  the  foremen  upgraded  after 
completing  the  program.  Besides  supervisory  training,  if  is  difficult 
to  find  training  in  the  technical  fields*  I am  referring  to  the  plastic 
industry.  We  have  twenty -eight  injection  molding  machines,  and  design 
and  build  our  molds  and  special  machines*11 

"I  wish  very  much  that  a training  program  could  be  set  up  in  our  area 
with  evening  classes*  We  have  two  young  fellows  (and  myself)  who  would  be 
happy  to  attend*  Anything  usually  offered  is  a ^0  to  60  mile  drive,  and 
this  is  no  good*  This  is  a town  of  18,000  population  with  an  excellent 
college,  but  we  never  seem  to  develop  anything  along  this  line*  Wish  ve  *» 
could, Ir 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MANPOWER  3P  ±)IES  AID  REPORTS  . 


School  of  Technology,  SCO -A 
Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Indiana  4/907 


Office  of  Manpower  Studies 
Director,  Professor 
J,  P.  Lisack. 


Manpower  Report  Title 

6^-3  - Technician-Level  Educational  Planning  for  the  Chemical  Technology  in 
Indiana.  20  Oct. 1965.  Examine e industries  related  to  the  Chemical  techno- 
logy.  Presents  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  as  a percent  Qf  total 
employment  in  major  industries.,  Explains  methods  l_'  computing  technician 
requirements  by  industry  and  locale*  Includes  occupational  titles  and  sample 
chemical  technology. 

66-1  - Technician-Level  Educational  Planning  in  the  Greater  laf&yetfce.  Indiana 
Area*  Concerning  the  Electrlcal/Electronic  Technology,  January.  1966*  Deter- 
mines numbers  ^^technicians  needed  annually  in  industries  employing  electri- 
cal/electronic type  technicians.  Examines  ten  year  trends  in  local  employment 
and  projects  requirements  into  future*  Discusses  occupations  concerned, 
orientation  of  educational  programs,  curricula,  and  collateral  items* 

66-2  - Employment  Trends  in  Five  Indiana  Countie;.  1 Feb.»  1966*  Presents  pop- 
ulation and  employment  trend  data  for  significant  industries  to  facilitate 
technical  education  and  facilities  planning.  Compares  county  and  state  data. 

66-3  - Occupations,  Qualifications,  end  Areas  of  Work  in  Architectural,  Construc- 
tion  and  Related  Fields  for  Jobs  Above  the  Skilled  Craftsman  Level,  10  March, 
i^r  Describes  selected  occupations  to  assist  faculty  concerned  with  deter- 
mining requirements  for  end  objectives  of  related  educational  programs. 
Occupational  titles,  definitions  end  qualifications  are  shown  with  required 
education,  vocation®!  preparation,  and  aptitudes. 

66-4  - Foundry  Technicians  and  the  Foundry  Industry  in  Indiana,  30  March*  1966* 
Examines  the  foundry  industry,  manpower  requirements,  and  the  kind  of  educa- 
tional program  needed  - for  foundry  technicians,  ifational  manpower  factors 
are  corroborated  in  a survey  of  125  Indicia  foundries:  survey  respondents* 

opinions  of  educational  needs  (by  subjects  and  courses)  are  included* 

66-5  - Employment  trends  and  Technician  fleeds  Tfcyre  County.  Indiana*  hThe 
Richmond  StudyT^ 4 April.  196b-'  Determines  kinds  and  numbers  of  technicians 
needed  for  preliminary  ec!ucatic:\ol  program  planning.  Presents  economic, 
manpower  and  employment  trerds  d'ta  as  well  as  list'ngs  by  location,  air*  descrip- 
tion of  products  of  the  more  important  industries,  ^escribes  methods  used. 

66-6  - Methods  and  Fatiorale  for  Determining  Technician -Level  Manpower  Require - 
meats  by  Loca3  3 - and  for  a Specific  Industry,  20  July:  19§5‘,  A general  review 
of  sources  of  manpower  data,  rati  or,  factors*,  and  methodology  related  to 
computation  of  estimates  of  technicians  for  industries  or  for  & given  locale* 

66-7  - Seleited  Technic  1 E^.*  rat  ion  Needs  In  Koxgxd  County.  Indiana*  ’‘The  Kokomo 
Study. 11  1 August,  j.960.  Examines  ntanpower,  industry  and  economic  factors  to 
identify  kinds  and  levels  of  post  -high  school  technical  educational  programs 
that  may  be  needed.  Presents  results  of  survey  wherein  the  needs  for  these 
'identified  programs  are  verified*  Describee  methods  and  instruments  used* 

66-6  - Selected  Manpower  and  Enrolo.vme^t  Pat-,  for  Delaware  County,  Indiana  and  Six  ■ 
Contiguous  Counties.  l^Aufbist*  19^57  Compiled  to  assist  in  broad  initial 
planning  for  e^tablishir  j regional  educational  and  training  programs*  State 
and  regional  population;*  employment,  wage  end  industry  data;  and  manpower 
factors  are  included. 
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66*9  —Region  One  Manpower  Study.  {N.W,  Sector  of  Indiana)  18  October,  1966, 

This  report  is  a projection  - ten  years  into  the  future  - for  seven  counties,  \ 
It  includes  estimated  changes  in  employment  hy  industry  and  changes  within 
occupational  groups.  Has  special  notes  on  needs  for  initial  and  continuing 
education,  and  on  rising  hiring  standards. 

66*10  - Manpower  and  Training  Needs  in  Fluid  Power^^O  November,  1966*  Contains 
(i)  Specific  manpower  requirements  at  five  occupational  levels  in  fluid  power 
technology  « with  factors  applicable  to  various  major  industry  groups;  (2) 

Types  of  educational  courses  needed;  (3)  The  depth  of  understandings  required 
at  each  occupational  level  in  fluid  power  courses,  and  supporting  technical 
and  other  courses;  (4)  Comments  -f  representatives  .’Tom  Indiana  industx'les. 
Includes  methods  and  questionnaire  used* 

67-1  (Indianapolis);  67-3  (Calumet);  and  67-^  (Fort  Wayne)  - Manpower  Require- 
ments for  Industrial  Illustrators  and  Draftsmen,  (thru  August.  1967).  A.  seri e s 
of  reports  for  metropolitan  areas  indicated  containing ; [1)  Background  data 

re  needs,  employment,  and  salaries  of  technicians  and  draftsmen:  (2)  Occupa- 
tional, descriptions,  qualifications,  education  and  training;  (3)  Results  of 
surveys  to  determine  current  and  future  needs  and  training  program  inforiiiation; 

(k) '  Discussion  of^the  impact  of  future  technological  changes  on  the  drafting 
processes  - and  their  effects  on  draftsmen  qualifications.  The  hypothesis  is 
made  - and  proven  - that  greater  work  complexity  and  advances  in  technology 
ai  ‘’cting  the  drafting  processes,  have  made  the  utilization  of  Tracers  less 
profitable;  Job  entry  level  is  moving  to  the  higher  level  of  De taller  with 
better  educational  preparation* 

67-2  f Indianauol is C7-5  (Calumet );  67*6  (Fort  Wayne);  68-1  ( Kokomo ) - Computer 
and  Electronic  Data  Proses  singManpower  Requirements t (thru  March,  1968). 

Reports  results  of  research  and  surveys  for  metropolitan  areas  indicated  con- 
cerning: (1)  Background  info  re  computers;  (2)  Job  descriptions  and  qualifi- 

cations of  23  computer  and  EDP  occupations;  (3)  Numbers  of  people  employed, 
current  job  vacancies  and  projected  requirements;  (h)  types  of  equipments  and 
nature  of  computer  applied  functions;  {5)  Training  and  educational  programs; 
and  (6)  Ratios  of  computer  jobs  to  total  employment  .and  job  categories, 

67-7  “ Requirements  for  Personnel  Staff  Members  and  Supervisors.  28  December,  1967, 
Report  contains  factors  - or  ratios  **  of  personnel  staff  members  to  total  em- 
ployees in  each  industry  group,  nhe  past,  present,  and  projected  ratios  and 
trends  are  developed  for  first-line  supervisors  (viz.  foremen): 
e.g.  In  1952,  there  were  29  employees  for  each  supervisor, 

in  the  early  60*s  there  w^re  20  employees  per  supervisor, 
in  1967,  there  were  l8  employees  per  supervisor,  and 
by  1972,  there  may  be  only  15  employees  per  supervisor. 

The  annual  recurring  losses,  growth  factors,  and  educational  ramifications  are 
described.  Factors  are  applied  to  Industries  in  the  Northeast  Region  of  Indiana. 

* a 

68*2  - Indiana1  s Weed  for  Assistants  in  Veterinary  Medical  Practice,  15  May.  1968. 
Study  points  out  the  needs  for,  identification  of,  description,  education  and 
control  of  auxiliaries  to  the  professional  veterinarian.  Results  of  a survey 
of  all  practicing  veterinarians  in  Indiana  are  presented*  Report  includes: 

(l)  Tit.es,  descriptions,  duties  and  qualifications  of  animal  technicians, 
small  animal  hospital  attendants,  livestock  health  attendants,  and  others; 

(2)  The  numbers  of  these  auxilarles  now  employed^  current  job  vacancies,  and 
future  requirements;  (3)  Salary  and  training  matters;  (4)  The  need  for  licensure 
or  registration,  and  methods  to  be  used;  (5)  Comments  of  veterii  arians ; and 

(6)  Related  Conclusions  and  Recommendations* 
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68*3  - Study  of  Compute*1  Use  in  Medium-sized  Manufacturing  Firms,  1 August,  1968. 

This  study  examines  the  utilisation  of  computers  by  medium-sized  manufacturing 
concerns  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  non-durable  materials  or  light  weight 
durable  materials.  Sampling  techniques  were  used  to  acquire  data  from  companies 
throughout  the  U,S,  and  a five-etate  midwest  region  by  mail,  plus  a telephone 
interview  with  a special  sample  of  midwest  companies."  Hie  study  include  si  usage 
of  EDP  equipment,  utilization  by  functional  areas,  estimated  efficiency  and 
dollar  return  on  computer- investment*  manpower  requirements  and  training  and 
salary  matters*  major  problem  areas  encountered  and  summaries  of  the  survey 
findings,  A review  of  pertinent  literature  is  also  reported  In  the  study, 

68- fr  - A Proposed  Land  Surveyor  Baccalaureate  Propram  and  the  Reed  for  land  Sur- 
veyors in  Indiana,  15  September,  -958,  pie  purpose  jf  this  study  is  tc  provide 
data  and  recommendations  concerning  land'  surveyors  in  Indiana,  This  report  con- 
tains the  types  of  surveying  services  performed,  present  employment,  job  vacan- 
cies, and  the  projected  'requirements  for  land  surveyors.  Data  v as  acquired 
through  questionnaires  sent  to  all  County  Surveyors',- the  State  Highway  Commission 
and  other  government  offices*  to  private  practice  surveying  firms,  and  to  selected 
firms  in  industry*  The  study  establishes  that  substantial  present  and  projected 
needs  exist  for  land  surveyors,  and  provides  data  and  information  useful  for 
relaxed  curriculum  development. 

A proposed  baccalaureate  curriculum  desired  for  professional  land  surveyors 
is  included.  Survey  respondents  indicated  a favorable  attitude  towards  the 
proposed  program,  gave  seme  constructive  suggestions,  and  indicated  they  were 
willing  to  hire  graduates  at  reasonable  solaiies.  The  requirements  for  State 
registration  of  professional  land  surveyors  are  also  discussed, 

69- 1  - Manpower  Requirements  for  Pollution  Control  end  Water  Resources  In  Indiana 
and  a Belated  Pollution  Control  Technology  Curriculum,  g^TFeb , , 19^  Indiana 
is  no  different  'than  most  States  in  the  need  to  cope  with  mounting  problems  in 
air  and  water  pollution  control,  liquid  ard  eolid  waste  disposal,  water'  resources 
and  allied  fields*  At  the  core  of  many  of  these  problems  is  the  lack  of  engi- 
neers, professionals  in  physical  and  life  sciences  and  technicians!  this  study 
identifies  these  occupations  and  presents  current  employment  and  job. vacancies, 
and  projected  requirements*  Manpower  data  is  obtained  through  an  extensive  * 
survey  of  manufacturing  industries,  wats^r  and  wastewater  plants,  government  and 
educational  agencies.  The  hypothesis  is  ir/'.de  that  a single  curriculum  of  selected 
technical  courses  is  comron  to  a variety  of  related  technician-level  occupations, 

A proposed  two-year  associate  degree  program  for  pollution  control  technology  and 

t survey-respondents T reactions  to  the  curricvlum,  their  willingness  to  hire  grad- 
uates, and  estimated  salary  information  are  included,  Related  matters  of  techni- 
cian examination,  certification  o*1  registration  are  discussed, 

6^~2  - Air  Traffic  Control  ^nd  Flirht  J5er\icu  S^clalis  -3  in  Indiana.  S3  JFuni*  19*59 » 
Describes  duties  and  functions  of  these  speciaJiets,  working  conditions,  a*ru 
current  and  projected  requirements.  Discusses  need  for  providing  a sufficiently 
broad  educational  br.se  to  assure  continuing  job  proficiency  and  professionalism, 
ability  to  apply  latest  technological  fcvelopmer^,  and  to  advance  or  move  suc- 
cessfully into  other  related  occupations.  Provides  recoGr.endations  for  Educational 
program  development, 

69-3  - The  Case  for  Library  Techfoical  ArfrJ.vfcants  uni  Library  Clerks  in  Indiana* 

18  September*  1969.  The  purpose e of  this  s fciii'y' were  to  identify  the  roles  of 
these  supportive  personnel  (as  approved  by  the  American  Library  Association),  to 
determine  their  acceptance  by  practicing  professional  librarians,  and  to  ascertain 
the  present  and  projected  needs  in  th^  school,  public,  college/university,  and 
special  libraries  in  Indiana.  Study  includes  estimated  monthly  salaries,  certi- 
fication matters,  courses  needed  in  training  programs,  and  related  views  of 
librarians t Data  were  obtained  frem  extensive  surveys!  study  was  conducted 
* . — * — --p  •>  advisory  committee* 
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70-1  - Indiana  High  School  Seniors  Class  of  1969*  Their  Educational  and  Vocational 
Plans*  30  April.  1970.  This  study  presents  the  results  from  questionnaires 
returned  by  more  than  t6, 500  seniors1  who  reported  their  plans  after  graduation 
from  higft  school.  Included  are  the  type' of  high  school  programs  they  were  en- 
rolled  in  and  their  grade  average,  the  size  of  the  communities  they  live  in,  the 
occupation  and  educational  level  of  the  head  of  household,  and  the  vocation  or 
profession  they  hope  to  enter.  Also  shown  are  their  plans  for  scfcbol  or  employ- 
ment immediately  after  graduation,  when  they  made  their  choices  and  who  influenced  * 
them  most,  comparisons  of  selected  variables  and  inter-relationship3  (such  as  , i 
grade  average  vs.  educational  or  employment  plans)  are  included* 

70 -£  - Foremen  in  Indians  Industries*  Their  Characteristics*  Work  Functions  and  • 

Training  Requirements.  30  October.  1970.  The  purposes  of  this  study  are  to  identi- 
fy some  h£y  characteristics  concerning  foremen  which  include;  * 

Their  years  of  experience  as  foremen,  their  age,  and  educational  level; 

Their  current  areas  of  work  and  the  most  important  functions  of  their  job; 

The  subject  areas  where  they  need  additional  knowledge  (training);  j 

The  subject  areas  they  believe  are  essential  in  the  training  of  new  foremen;  j 

What  kinds  of  courses  they  would  participate  in,  how  much  time  they  would  be  } 

willing  to  spend,  and  what  portion  of  costs  they  would  be  willing  to  pay.  \ 

f 

The  study  also  verifies  ratio  of  workers  to  foremen,  as  well  as  the  types  of  i 

foremen  training  programs  now  being  used  - and  new  programs  needed  - as  reported  j 

by  Indiana  firms.  The  willingness  of  firms  to  participate  in  planning  and  sharing  j 
costs  for  specific  types  of  foremen  training  programs  are  presented.  The  basis  J 

for  a unique,  flexible  two  year  associate  degre ^program  for  professional  foremen  j 

is  developed  in  this  study,  which  recognizes  the  different  requirements  of  various  ; 

firms  and  foremen.  ! 

* j 

Data  were  acquired  thru  an  extensive  State -wide  survey  with  questionnaire  3 

answers  and  suggestions  from  more  than  4,000  individual  foremen  and  3^5  firms  of  j 

various  sizes  in  all  industries.  This  study  was  conducted  with  the  assistance  of  j 

the  Indiana  Manufacturers  Association,  the  American  Society  of  Foremen  and  members  ( 
of  an  advisory  committee  made  up  of  representative  foremen  and  managers  in  indus- 
try and  educators* 


MOTE:  Copies  of  these  reports  are  available, for  $1.75  per  copy  (Indiana  Government 
and  Educational  Offices  exempted).  Please  make  check  payable  to  Purdue  University. 

# - 

Reports  dated  in  I969  ^ earlier  are  $1.50  per  copy. 
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ATTACHMENT  B 

GENERAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY  of  SUPERVISOR  and  MANAGEMENT  REFERENCES 

with  SYNOPSES  . 

"The  Industrial  College  Consortion"  by  George  P*  Sweeney,  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TRAINING 
AMD  DEVELOPMENT  JOURNAL,  September  19*58* 

Discusses  the  need  for  the  development?  of  two-year  industrial  associate  degrees. 
Flexible  system  of  granting  credit,  examination  & experience.,  should  be  developed. 

"College -Level  Examinations"  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TRAILING  AND  EEVSLOIMENT  JOURNAL. 

June  1967* 

Credit  by  examination  concept  which  permits  granting  college  credit  for  profi- 
ciency in  subject  fields*  Living  experience  can  receive  formal  credit  without  the  need 
for  formal  study  or  attendance  at  classes. 

"College  for  cults'1  by  J*  E*  Burkett,  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
JOURNAL,  May  1968* 

Regrets  over  not  ever  having  gone  to  college  seem  to  become  more  widespread  as 
people  grow  older*  Few  institutions  offer  degree  programs  for  the  part-time  student. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  has  developed  a Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies  Degree  for  part- 
timers.  Credit  given  for  experience*  Twenty  per  cent  of  student ’body  iiacle  up  of  busi- 
ness & industry  men* 

"Three  It's  Ain’t  Enough"  STEEL,  August  18,  1969,  Vol*  165  No.  T.  pp*  36-38* 

Managers  need  more  education,  but  it’s  a problem  at  4o.  John  Carroll  University 
in  Cleveland  offers  two-year  degrees  for  businessmen.  Use  pass-fail  system*  Tells  of 
need  in  Nation  to  pull  up  the  non-college  managers, 

"Foremen:  Get  the  Best*  Motivate  Them"  by  Dr*  Robert  N*  McMuzry,  IRON  AGE.  Nov*  27, 

1969. ^ 

T 1 managers  want  3trong  foremen,  they  must  change  their  ideas  about  the  type  of 
person  the  job  demands*  plans  mu&t  be  made  to  enroll  him  in  a comprehensive  training 
program  for  first-level  supervision*  Subject  matter  would  include  {l)  function  of 
supervision  (2)  nature  scope  & authority  .of  position  (3)  job  organization  and  work  flow 
production  planning  {5)  job  costing  and  record  keeping  (6)  safety  (7)  technique s...©f 
supervision  (8)  principles  of  leadership  (9)  motivation  and  {10)  communications  problems* 

"White-Collar  Training  Takes  Many  Forms"  AffimICAN  SOCIETf  FOR  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
JOURNAL,  vol.  23  No.  4,  April  1969,  pp*  lb-26  (A  Study  1968;  by  Sharp  A Oughtoii,  Inc*, 
Kenilworth,  Illinois*  f| 

Findings : The  principle  forms  of  instruction  in  management  training  are  case 
studies,  lectures,  and  discussion  groups*  Most  organizations  stress  five  major  areas; 
9°$  had  communications  and  human  relations  and  70$  had  decision  making,  problem  making 
and  planning.  Eight  hundred  organisations  were  in  the  study* 

"Executive  Development  programs;  What  the  Colleges  Offer"  Personnel  Management  Abstract.5 
Vol.  lfr  No.  3*  Spring  1968,  pt  19* 

This  article  lists  and  describes  all  in-residence  executive  development  progi 
offered  by  the  Nation’s  colleges  and  universities*  They  concentrate  heavily  on  planning 
& profit  control,  decision  making,  communications  & handling  people* 

"College  for  Adults"  by  J*  E*  Burkett.  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
JOURNAL.  May  1968,  : 

Correspondence  programs  are  gaining  vide  favor  In  colleges  and  universities  across 
the  country.  Many  such  studies  are  now  available  to  non-resident  adults* 

■t 
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'Vhy  Manag^ent  Development  Programs  Go  Wrong"  by  Daniel  M,  Glasner,  PERSONNEL  JOURNAL, 
Vol.  47  Ho.  9,  September  1968,  pp.  655-659, 

Reasons  for  less  than  adequate  results:  (l)  unsympathetic  environment  (2)  Inadequ- 
ate planning  {3)  poor  selection  (4)  failure  to  consider  Individual  and  (5)  poor  techni- 
ques. 

"Using  Line  Instructors  for  Organization  Development"  by  R.  Blake  and  J.  Menton,  AMERI- 
CAN SOCIETY  FOP  TRAINING  ATOP  DEVELOPMENT  JOURNAL,  March  1966. 

The  question  of  who  should  be  the  instructors  of  the  worker s is  answered  in  this 
article.  Competent  line  managers  make  best  instructors*  comprehension  is  expanded; 
sensitivity  increases. 


NT 


"Higher  Education  for  the  Executive  Elite:  by  Stanley  C,  Vance,  CALIFORNIA  MAJiA 
REVIEW.  Vol.  VIII.  Ho,  4.  Summer  1966,  pp.  21-30. 

On  the  basis  of  a number  of  recent  surveys,  the  executive  higher  education  situa- 
tion is  discussed  in  the  following  areas:  academic  patterns,  specific  school  ties, 

patterns  in  industry,  patterns  in  directorate  types,  and  graduate  degree  trends. 
Studies  providing  new  data  tend  to  corroborate  the  contention  that  success  in  business 
is  closely  correlated  with  education. 


* 
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"Management  Training  Trends"  ADMINISTRATIVE  MANAGEMENT.  Vol.  XXVIII  Ho.  2f  February 

1967,  pp.  16-20. 

Western  Michigan  University  surveyed  75  companies : 

1.  4*5#  of^ompanies  used  formal  training;  33#  informal, 

2.  On-the-job  training,  discussion  & job  rotation  most  popular  internal 
techniques. 

3.  89#  of  companies  used  college  placement. 

"Whose  Responsibility  Is  Training?"  by  Don  L,  Kirpatrick,  Ph.D,,  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR 
TRAINING  AND  EEVELOBTOT  JOURNAL,  Vol,  21, No,  3,  March  1967,  pp,  22*^5, 

Contends:  The  training  needs  of  a department  should  be  determined  by  the  super- 

visor- in  charge, 

"The  Supervisors 1 Role  in  Counseling"  by  M,  E,  Knowles,  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TRAINING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  JOURNAL.  Vol.  21,  April  1967,  PP.  50 -5^, 

A supervisor  should  be  taught  hew  to  recognize  behavior  problems.  Also  he  must 
be  adequately  training  in  counseling. 


"Analysis  of  In^-Ccmpany  and  Out  of  Company  Educational  ahd  Training  Practices  for 
Clerical  Workers  of  Leading  Firms  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area"  by  Eleanor  H.  Tedesco, 
DISSERTATION  ABSTRACTS.  Vol.  28.  Sec.  A..  No/ 7-9,  p.  3388,  1968. 

Some  Conclusions:  (1 ) Many  companies  that  conduct  formal  training  programs  do 

not  utilize  research  methods  in  planning  & developing  their  pi^ograms  and  do  not  evalu- 
ate and  follow  up  their  efforts,  (2)  47  programs  studied  focus  upon  worker's  or  Indivi- 
dual company’s  immediate  training  needs  rather  than  helping  employee  prepare  for  job 
advance  or  for  meeting  long  range  company  goals. 


"An  Industrial  Evaluation  of  Four  Strategies  of  Ins  true  fcion*1  by  Paul  G.  Watson,  AUDIO- 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION,  Vol,  13  No.  2.  1968,  pp,  156-8, 

A scientific  study  pre-post  testing,  attitude  questionnaire.  Group  discussion  was 
very  popular  with  the  200  super /isors  surveyed. 


"How  Can  Mere  Unemployed  Older  Workers  Be  Trained"  TECHNICAL  AMP  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  CANADA.  No.  10.  F&ll/WInter  1966-7,  pp*  4-7* 

Examines  reasons  for  the  disproportionally  small  number  of  men  over  35  who  begin 
new  training  programs.  Reasons  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  difficulty  It  presents  to 
older  trainee.  Points  out  that  obstacles  are  much  less  of  a barrier  than  popularly 
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ABSTRACT  - To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 

this  technical  college  sunder  vocational 
program  as  offered  for  high  school  students* 
a survey  was  uade  of  graduates*  parents*  and 
school  administrators*  Of  the  991  students  - 
contacted*  393  responded  to  the 
questionnaire*  and  of  those*  2 73  stated  that 
the  classes  should  be  continued  at  the 
technical  college*  ’ Also*  109  reported  that 
the  training  had  influenced  their  choice  of 
careers.  The  parent  survey  indicates  that  the 
summer  program  developed  more  nature 
attitudes  in  the  students  while  the 
administrators  felt  the  school  districts 
should  have  the  prerogative  of  providing  this 
instruction. ^dose— cooperation  between  the 
technical  college  and  district  high  schools 
in  planning  future  summer  vocational  programs 
was  recommended*  (OS) 
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I . INTRODUCTION 


* 


A.  Statement  of  the  Problem 

With  the  approval  of  the  State  Boerd  for  Vocational  Education 
and *some  financial  assistance,  the  Utah  Technical  College  at  Provo 
offered  sunnier  vocational  classes  to  high  school  students  beginning  in 
1964,  in  cooperation  with  the  school  districts  of  Utah  County  and  the 
Tintic,  Juab,  and  Wasatqh  School  Districts.  High  school  students  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in  six  weeks  of  summer  vocational 
classes  in  a variety  of  fields.  This  summer  offering  continued  through 
1967  with  reported  enrollments  averaging  273  students  per  year.  In 
1966  the  school  districts  offered  the  program  at  their  own  centers. 
Enrollment  dropped  from  276  to  less  than  97.  In  1969  the  offering  was 
transferred  back  to  the  Utah  Technical  College,  however,  enrollment  did 
not  reach  100  in  the  summer  of  1969. 

The  experience  of  the  four  years  of  summer  classes  at  the 
technical  college  and  the  marked  decline  in  enrollment  in  the  196fi”69 
summers  raised  questions  as  to  the  need  for,  or  the  continued  effective- 
ness of  the  summer  vocational  classes  for  high  school  youth.  To  arrive 
at  a perspective  of  this  experience  and  to  determine  attitudes  of 
students  and  parents,  and  results  o£  the  summer  training,  is  the  problem 
of  this  study. 

I 

B.  Purpose  of  the  Study 

I t^was. -proposed,  tn_JJila^SLtudy^q^fetermine  aa  nearly  as  pos- 

aible  specific  reasons  for  students  enrolling  in  the  summer  vocational 
classes;  to  follow  up  on  those  who  graduated  from  high  school  and 
determine  if  the  vocational  classes  had  any  impact  on  their  choice  of 
career,  their  subsequent'  education,  or  their  ability  to  get  and  hold 
jobs;  whether  there  was  some  economic  value  in  the  return  on  funds  ex-' 
pended  as  indicated  by  the  reactions  of  students  and  parents  who  had 
participated  in  the  program.  The  final  purpose  was  to  determine  if 
this  program  should  be. continued  with  State  support* 

II,  METHOD 

Three  major  actions  were  designed  to  take  place  in  the  evaluation: 

A.  By  questionnaire  to  accumulate  data  on  all  students  enrolled 
in  the  summer  vocational  classes  at  the  Utah  Technical  College  during 
the  summers  of  1964-67  and  the  summer  of  1969  and  gather  similar  data 
on  all  students  attending  summer  vocational  classes  in  the  school 
districts  of  Utah  County  during  the  summer  of  1968.  Included,  also, 
were  students  who  might  have  enrolled  from  Tintic,  Juab,  and  Wasatch 
Districts  or  elsewhere. 

B.  To  obtain  the  reaction  of  parents  of  at  least  one-half  of  the 
students  enrolled  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  summer  vocational 
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classes  at  either  the  technical  college  or  in  the  high  schools  in  assist- 
ing their  youth  to  obtain  jobs,  to  improve  their  educational  situation,  or 
to  assist  in  choosing  careers. 

C,  By  interview  and  discussion  with  superintendents  of  the  school 
districts,  high  school  principals,  local  directors  of  vocational  education 
and  administrative  personnel  at  the  Utah  Technical  College,  arrive  at  some 
conclusions  as  to  the  economic,  social,  and  educational  values  of  the  sum- 
mer vocational  classes. 

When  these  data  were  secured  they  were  tabulated,  Intepreted,  and  re- 
corded with  Recommendation  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  Its  impact  on  students  and  parents  in 
the  communities  concerned,  and  whether  or  not  It  should  be  Continued,  either 
at  the  technical  college  or  in  the  high  schools  of,  .Utah  County. 

D,  Identification  of  the  Population  to  be  Studied 

The  population  to  be  studied  In  the  evaluation  was  composed  of 
high  school  students  who  attended  summer  vocational  classes  at  the  Utah 
Technical  College  In  1964  through  1969,  and  those  who  attended  these 
classes  at  Alpine,  tfebo,  and  Provo  district  centers  In  1963,  together  with 
their  parents  and  the  administrators  of  those  school  districts  and  the  Utah 
Technical  College  at  Provo,'  The  student . population  surveyed  in  the  summer 
vocational  classes  .was  1,039,  the  parent  population  was  918,  husband  and 
wife  counted  as  one.  Included  in  each  population  are  students,  and  their 
parents  who  enrolled  at  the  Utah  Technical  College  at  Provo  from  Juab, 
—T-infe4c-^and  Wasetch^-hi-gh-fichopls,  Hot  more  .than  five  enrolled  f . jm  other 
areas  of  the  State,  The  map  below  shows  the  geography  of  thi  ^population,-" 
county  population  estimates, .and  the  1967*68  high  school  enrollments. 


Population  of  counties  1968 


JUAB 

UTAH 

WASATCH 


Population;  Utah  State  Employment  Ser, 

School  Enrollments:  Department  of 
Au&itiary  Services,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction 
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ADA  by  schools  1967-68 

American  Fork  9 612 

Juab  329 

LeW  536 

Orem  1,534 

Pleasant  Grove  765 

Payson  538 

Provo  1,495 

Spanish  Fork  701 

Springvtlle  689 

TTntic  59 

Wasatch  389 


III.  PREPARATION  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES  AND  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


A-  Student  Questionnaires 


* 


Student  questionnaires  were  prepared  specifically  inviting 
those  surveyed  to  provide  name,  sex,  high  school  attended,  age  when 
enrolled  in  the  summer  vocational  class,  year  of  high  school  gradua- 
tion, continued  educatIon^-em_pl6yt^ht'_{whether  part-time  or  full- 
time),  whether  or  not  the  summer  vocational  class  Influenced  choice 
of  career  or  occupation,  or  assisted  in  getting  a job,  and  whether  or 
not  the  summer  vocational  class  influenced  choice  of  career  or  occupa- 
tion, or  assisted  in  getting  a job,  and  whether  or  not  his  educational 
program  was  changed  as  a result  of  attending  the  summer  vocational 
class-  They  were  asked,  also,  to  identify  as  many  as  five  reasons 
for  attending  the  vocational  class,  and  as  many  as  five  results  of  the 
class  as  to  later  education,  occupation,  or  career  choice-  The  ques- 
tionnaire asked  whether  the  students  would  prefer  to  attend ‘vocational 
classes  at  the  high  school  or  at  the  Utah  Technical  College  in  ProVo. 
(See  Appendix  I) 

B.  Parent  Questionnaires 

u 7 

The  parent  questionnaire  asked  parents  to  state  whether  or  ’ 
not  their  students  chose  to  enroll  in  the  summer  vocational  cla^s  or 
were  influenced  by  parents  or  others i whether  or  hot  they  were  counseled 
as  to  choice  of  class  to  take,  or  made  their  own  choices ; and  Whether 
‘or  not,  in  the  parentTs  opinion,  the  program  assisted  their  student  in 
-s elect ing-an- occupation,  selecting  £urther_education,  .getting  .a  job, 
improving  attitudes  towards  work,  or  Improving  study  habits.  Parents, 
also,  were  asked  to  state  a preference  as  to  the  Utah  Technical  College 
at  Provo  or  the  local  high  school  as  the  center  for  summer  vocational 
classes.  Fihally,  they  were  asked  to  state  whether  or  not  they  would 
be  willing  to  pay  a fee  of  $15.00  to  $25.00  for  their  students  to  attend 
-the  summer  vocational  classes.  The  questionnaire  provided,  also,  for 
paren. j to  comment  as  they  chose-  (See  Appendix  XI) 

C.  Interview  Guide 

, The  interview  guide  for  use  with  school  administrators  was 
designed  to  elicit  somewhat  different  information.  They  were  asked  * 
to  state  their  opinions  as  to  the  purposes  served  by  the  summer  voca- 
tional program  in  such  arils  as  making  up  credit,  occupying  time, 
giving  guidance  experience,  improving  work  habits,  providing  vocational 
instructipn,  or  other  reasons.  They  were  asked,  also,  if  these  purposes 
could  be  served  better  at  the  high  school  or  at  the  technical  college. 
^Inquiry  was  made  as  to  problems  inherent  in  sending' students  to  the 
College,  and  if  these  or  other  problems  were  inherent  c endue ting\ he 
same  program  in  the  high  school.  They  were  asked  generally  to  express 
reactions  as  to  the  economic,  social,  vocational,  and  educational  values 
of  the  summer  high  .school  programs  and  whether  or  not  they  should  tfe 
continued  either  at  the  high  school,  at  the  technical  college  or  both. 
(See  Appendix  XII) 


D.  Validation  of  Questionnaires 


The  student  and  parent  questionnaires  were  tried  out  in  ten 
personal  interviews  with  students  and  ten  with  parents  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  elicited  the  lnfor~itlon  desired.  They  were  then 
edited*  reorganized  and  mailed  to  the  selected  Hat.  The  Interview 
guide  for  school  administrators  was  developed  after  interviews  with 
principals  and  directors  of  vocational  education.  The  principal  in- 
vestigator prepared  the  questionnaires  and  guide*  did  the  personal 
interviewing*,  and  prepared  the  final  forms;  he  also  conducted  all 
personal  and  telephone  interviews  in  the  study. 

E,  Response  to  Questionnaires — Students 

A first  mailing  of  1*039  questionnaires  was  sent  to  students: 

1964  Classes  - 220  1967  Classes  - 220 

1965  M 200  1968  ” 92 

1966  " 210  1969  ” 97 

Of  these  questionnaires  48  were  undeliverable  because  of  migration* 
death*  or  inadequate  address;  seven  were  returned  from  persons  listed 
erroneously,  leaving  an  actual  working  population  of  991  * 

„ P 1 

During  the  period' scheduled  for  return  of  student  quest iom.Jitfes  only 
25  percent  came  in*  Eighteen  days  from  the  first  mailing  751  :£oilow-up 
questionnaires  were  mailed.  Thesebr ought  some  response*  though  not  in 
numbers  hoped~£i7r7 “ F ort y “Five “ d ays  fromThe ~Tfrfft“8ratilng  of  -student  — 
questionnaires  there  was  a 35  percent  return. 

Fir^t  mailing,  October  16*  1369  - l'*039 

Second  mailing*  November  12*  1969  * 751 

Responses  - 25  % November  16,  1969  - 245 

Responses  - 35,61  December  3,  1969  **  361 

Responses  **  39*1%  December  19*  1969  * 389 

Final  total  Includes  33  persons  contacted  by  telephone  and  ten  inter- 
viewed in  person, 

F.  Response  to  Questionnaire — Parents 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  461  parent  homes  about  October 
22.  Selection  was  made  by  addressing  questionnaires  to  parents  of 
alternate  students  on  the  mailing  list.  On  November  20*  and  additional 
457  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  different  parents*  Responses  show: 

First  mailing*  October  22*  1969  ~ 461 

Second  mailing*  November  20,  1969  * 457 

Responses  r 26,7%  November  16*  1969  - 123 

Responses  - 29.0%  December  3*  1969  **  266 

Responses  - 29  % December  19*  1969  - 267 

*42.84  . 

J K 


Pinal  total  includes  four  persons  contacted  by  telephone  and  ten  inter* 
viewed  in  person. 

G.  Technique  for  Sampling  Non-Responders 

The  chief  investigator  sampled  non-reSponderS  by  taking  each 
twentieth  name  on  this  list  and  contacting  the  person  by  phone  * When 
no  contact  could  be  mode  with  reasonable  effort,  another  name  was  drawn 
and  the  procedure  continued  until  23  persons  had  been  reached. 

H.  Interviews  with  Administrators 

Using  the  interview  form  as  a basic  the  chief  investigator  ' 
discussed  the  Purvey  and  evaluation  informally,  with; 


UTC  at  Provo  - President  and  summer  school  director* 

Alpine  S.D*  - Superintendent  and  local  director  of  vocational  ed. 


' Nebo  HS  " 

Provo  " " " 

Lehi  " " Principal 

American  Fork  HS  11 

Pleasant  Grove  HS  " 

Orem  High  School  u 

Provo  11 

Springville  " " 

Spanish  Fork  HS  n 

.Payson  HS  * ,r 

Total  interviews:  13 

I.  %)ther  Sourced  of  Data 
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1*  Comments  of  parents  ind  students  was  the  chief  "other11 
Source  of  data.  Most  parent  questionnaires  and  some  student  question- 
naires returned  carried  opinions  and  comments  on  the  summer  vocational 
classes.  The  substance  of  these  additional  findings  is  summarised  in 
four  areas; 


a.  Favorable  to  summer  classes  -• — — — Strongly-  75% 

Prefer  Utah  Technical  College " - 73% 

b.  Favorable  to  summer  classes  -- — Passive  - 12% 

c.  Think  programs  should  be  kept  in  the  high  schools  - Strongly-  2% 
d*  Think  high  schools  and  Utah  Technical  College 

both  should  offer  summer  vocational  classes  Passive  - 6% 

(See  Appendices  V and  VI) 

- -I 


2.  Evaluations  of  counselors,  teachers,  and  administrators  of 
the  Gharlotte/MecMeuburg  Public  School  System.  Charlotte,  Korth  Carolina, 
are  a source  of  information  on  a similar  program  conducted  in  1968* 

In  a "Description  of  a Vocational  Education: Summer  School  Program  in 
the  Charlotpe/ttecklenburg  Public  Schools* 19*8"  educational  personnel 
working  in  two  district  ocetional  centers  reported  t ,ir  reactions  to 
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summer  vocational  clasaos  £or  high  school  students . Excerpts  from 
this  report  are  given  in  Appendix  VII.  Conclusions  of  this  study  are; 

a.  Students  will  participate  during  the  summer  months  in 
well  planned  vocational  programs. 

b.  Summer  vocational  education  programs  are  an  effective  use 
of  students 1 and  teachers1  time*  school  facilities*  and  equipment. 

c.  Students  who  might  not  enroll  in  a vocational  program 
during  the  regular  school  year  will  enroll  for  such  training  during  the 
summer  months. 

d.  Students  in  summer  vocational  courses  can  be  expected 
to  have  a high  attendance  record. 

* 

e.  All  summer  school  vocational  education  program  enrollees 
can  be  .expected  .to  profit  from  exploratory  experiences  provided  by 
the  training.  Some  also  gain  at  least  minimum  entry  level  skills  in 
some  areas.  Those  with  previous  vocational  training  can  be  expected 
to  increase  their  competencies,1 


IV.  SURVEY  FINDINGS 

The  findings  of  the  questionnaire  survey  of  students  and  parents, 
and  the  interviews.*  personal  and  telephone*  with  students*  parents, 
and  school  administrators  follow  in  tables  one  through  eight. 

Table  1 - Enrollment  of  High  School  Students  in  Sumner  Vocational 
Classes,  1964-69,  This  table  shows  the  number  in  each  class  for  each 
year  as  reported  on  student  ouestionnalres*  compared  with  the  numbers 
enrolled  as  shown  cn  registration  cards  at  the  technical  college  and  the 
high  "schools.  The  average  percentage  of  returns  on  the  questionnaires 
is  approximately  40  percent.  From  this  chart  it  may  be  inferred  that 
auto  mechanics*  business*c lasses*  and  electronics  are  most  in  demand 
as  summer  high  school  classes.  These  are  followed  by  health  occupations 
courses  (pre- nursing*  nurses  aid*  dental  assistant)*  and?  commercial 
art.  Carpentry,  drafting*  interior  decorating*  retail  merchandising* 
end  driver  education  were  low  on  the  preferred  list  of  summer  high 
school  students.  In  several  classes  questionnaires  were  returned  when 
no  registrations  were  shown.  These  students  attended  other  summer  , 
school  classes  than  those  listed  for  the  higE.  schools. 

Table  2 - Number  and  percent  of  'Responses  to  Questionnaires  ^o  . 1. 
Students  and  Patents*  Names  of  1*Q£9  registered  students  were  secured 
from  registration  records  of  the  Utah  Technical  College  at  Provo  and 


^■Joseph  R,  Clary  and  William  J*  Brown*  Jr**  Description  of  a 
Vocational  Education  Summer  School  Program  In  the  Charlotte/Mecklen- 
burg Public  Schools*  1958* 
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Table  1 


ENROLLMENTS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN 
SUMMER  VOCATIONAL  CLASSES,  1964-1969  AT  UTAH  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE  AT  PROVO 
AND  UTAH  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  INCLUDING  JUAB,  IlNTIC,  WASATCH 
CLASS  REGISTRATIONS  AND  CLASSES  REPORTED  ON  QUESTIONNAIRES 


0 

Utah  T echnical 

College  at  Provo 

T 

i 

► 

’ \ 

School  DistrTrtn 

' UTC 

“PROVO 

Classes 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Reg'd 

Reported 

Reg'd 

Reported 

Rag'd 

Reported 

Reg'd 

Reported^ 

Reg'd 

Reported 

Reg'd 

Reported 

Auto  Body  Repair 

13 

3 

H ^ 

34 

31 

Auto  Mechanics 

33 

' 8 

53 

10 

55 

23 

30 

18  ' 

20 

! 14 

, 1 

Building  Construction 

* 

9 

1 > 

Business  and  Secretarial 

Vi 

169 

54 

119 

38 

124 

60 

. j 

142 

49 

32 

20 

29 

29 

COmnierical  Art 

12 

4 

24 

6 

21 

6 * 

22 

4 

13 

Drafting  and  Metal  Trades 

14 

29 

14 

1 

18 

4 

10 

1 

Electronics 

17 

6 

22 

7 J 

, 11 

10 

15 

1 

8 

Health  Occupations 

21 

6 

17 

4 

18 

9 

26 

14 

3 

2 

Industrial  Science  b 

8 

2 ' 

> 

Interior  Decorating 

Lr 

12 

1 

15  ' 

r 

9 

10 

6 

- 

Retail  Merchandising 

14 

4 

1 

■ 

8 

5 

■ 

1 

Table  shows  all  enrol  Intents  in. classes  and  all  classes  reported  each  year— not  number  of  individuals  enrolling  and 
1 reporting  classes  each  year*  Q 
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the  twelve  high  schools  Involved  in  the  study.  These  ere  individual 
persons  who  enrolled  in  summer  courses.  Some  enrolled  more  than  one 
sunnier  so  that  actual  enrollments  totaled  1,346  registrations. 

In  the  first  mailing  of  questionnaires  1,039  were  sent  to  students. 
Of  these,  48  were  returned  undeliverable,  leaving  963  available.  In 
the  follow  up  mailing  an  additional  751  were  mailed— all  repeats  to 
addresses  where  no  return  had  been  received.  Total  student  returns  to 
the  cutoff  period,  December  19,  were  389  for  40  percent. 

I “ 

The  first  mailing  of  questionnaires  to  parents  was  461 . This 
was -followed  by  an  additional  457.  These  were  questionnaires  to  addi- 
tional' parents;  for  a total  of  918"  questionnaires  mailed  jto  parents. 

Of  these,  to  the  cutoff  period,  267  were  returned  for  29  percent. 

These  figures  include  four  telephone  interviews,  and  ten  personal 
interviews  by.  the  chief  investigator.  u 


■ - 

Table  2 NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  QF  RESPONSE- 


Parents  Students 

L 

Number  Mailed 

918  991 

Number  of  Responses 

268  3b 

Return  Percent 

29.17.  1 40  % 

- 

Table”  3 - Student  Reasons  for  Attending  Summer  Vocational  Classes. 

In  preliminary  discussions  with  President  W.  W.  Sorenson  of  Utah  Tech- 
nical College  at  Provof,  and  with  school  administrators  In  the  area, 
four  major  reasons  were  indicated  for  conducting  summer  vocational 
claseqs.  These  four  reasons  with  a^cgliato  for/'other"  art,  shown  on  the 
accompanying  table.  The  figures  on  the  table  dhow  the  number  of  students 
reporting  on  each  reason.  The  table,  indicates  that  the  largest -number 
of  student 3 reporting  gave  as  their  purpose  for  attending  summer  classes 
"learn  a trade".  The  next  highest  number  ind icateo^' their  reasons  * 
under  "other."  In  this  column  students  gave  such  reasons  as  "to  get 
more  training  ip  the  field,"-  "to  see  if  I would  U.ke  the  field,"  "to 
increase  my  speed  in  taping,"  "to  get  additional  experience  in  the  field,11 
and  others.  In  a number  of  oases  students  had  already  chosen  .the 
occupation . and  attended  the  summer  program  to  further  their  training 
in  it.  Several  indicated’  they  took  a specific- class  with  the  idea 
o’f  developing  a hobby.  Some  indicated  they  wanted  to  learn  more  about 
occupations  in  general  and  some  indicated  they  attended  because  of 
pressure  from  parents.  Almost  without  exception  student a reported 
favorably  on  the  classes  they  took.'  * In  a number  of  cases  they  indicated 
the  summer  vocational  class  had  finished  them  off  for  entry  employment 
or  had  provided  them  a skill  with  whlfeh  they  could  finance  themselves 

through  additional  education* 

E . *• 
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reaction  and  five  for  parent  reaction-  Of  the  students  reporting  the  largest 
number  said  they  got  a job  as  a result  of  the  course , or  the  course  continued 
preparation  for  a job  they  were  seeking*  The  next  largest  number  Indicated 
that  as  a result  of  the  summer  vocational  program  they  had  chosen  a career  or 
embarked  upon  a career  either  through  further  study  in  college  or  through 
technical  study,  or  employment.  About  equal  numbers  of  students  stated  they 
attended  the  program  for  assistance  in  selecting  post  high  school  study  areas, 
or  for  other  reasons  which  are  similar  to  those  reported  .under  11  other"  in 
Table  3* 

It  was  noted  in  checking  questionnaires  that  of  65  students  who  checked 
"to  occupy  spare  time"  as  the  reason  fojc  attending  the  course  32  reported 
that  they  had  chosen  a career,  selected  a school  program,  or  got  a job  as  a 
result  of  having  taken  the  course.. ! 

L , i 

Parent  reactions  were  considerably  different  in  moat  Cases  than  students* 
Parents  indicated  that  123  of  their  children  had  selected  occupations,  this 
compares  closely  with  109  students  who  indicated  they  had  chosen  a career. 

By  far  the  largest  two  categories  chosen'  by  parents  had  to  do  with  develop-  .. 
ment  of  more  mature  attitudes  towards  work  and  with  the  improvement  of  study 
habits.  These  were  followed  by  selecting  an  occupation*  Getting  a job  was 
lowest  on  the  list  of  parent  reactions.  According  to  parents  92  received 
assistance  in  selection  of  a post  high  school  program  as  a result  of  taking  < 
the  summer  classes* 


Table  3 * f 

REASONS  FOR  ATTENDING 


Occupy  Spare -Time 

87 

■ 

Learn- a Trade 

165 

Learn  About  the  World  of  Work 

55 

- 

Pressure  From  Parents 

41 

Other*  (See  Appendix) 

116 

4 

Table  4 

IMPACT  OF  SUMMER  CLASSES 


u /> 

Student  Reaction 

Parent  Reaction 

Choose  a Career 

109 

Selected  Post  High  School  Program 

63 

Started  a .Hobby 

58 

- 

Got  a Job 

124 

109 

Other  (See  Appendix}  1 

63 

Selected  An  Occupation 

P 

123 

Selected  a Post  High  School  Program 

92 

Developed  .More  Mature.  Attitude  Toward  Work 

< 

164 

Improved  Study  Habits 

143 

- 
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Table  5 - Student  Choice  to  Attend  Summer  Vocational  Classes  and  Choice 
of  Course.  Table.  Number  5 indicates  the  number  ,of  students 'who  chose  to 
attend  end  who  chose  their  courses  as  compared  to  those  who  were  influenced 
- to  attend  on  who  ware  influenced  In  the  choice  of  courses.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  six  students  said  they  chose  to  attend  the  summer  vocational  class; 
72  reported  they,  were  influenced  by  parents;  seven  did  not  react.  One 
hundred  and  forty  students  chose  their  courses  while  117  were  counseled 
by  parents  in  the  selection  of  courses,  five  did  not  react. 

This  table  indicates  that  the  majority  of  high  school  students  who  , 
attended  summer  classes  chose  to  attend  for  reasons'  of  their 
own.  Similarly  the  majority  chose  courses  themselves  although  a larger 
number  counseled  with  parents  on  choice  of  courses,  then  counseled  with 
them  on  decision  to  attend. 

r 

It  is  indicated  that  none  of  the  students  reporting  on  questionnaires 
or  by  personal  interview  or  telephone  interview  felt  that  the  summer 
program  had  not  been  worth" their  while. 

► 

Table  5 ' * 

STUDENT  CHOICE  TO  ATTEND  SUMMER  VOCATIONAL  CLASSES 

AND  CHOICE  OF  COURSE 


F 

Basis  of  Attendance 

Selection  of  Course 

Cho*3e  to  Go 

186 

1 " 

Influenced 

72 

Unknown 

7 

5 

Chose  Course 

142 

Counseled 

117 

Table  6 - present  Educational  Status  and  Employment  Status  of  Students 
Surveyed.  Table  Number  6 indicates  the  educational  employment  status  of 
students  at  the  time  they  reported  in  the  survey.  Of  those  who  reported, 
less  than  32  are  still  in  high  achdol7et  least  88  ere  in  vocational  tech- 
nical programs  at  the  post  high  school  level  and  69  are  enrolled  in  college 
or  university  courses. 

t 

In  reporting  their  education  or  employment  states*  many  indicated  that 
the  vocational  class  did  not  change  their  ultimate  educational  objective  or  9 

ultimate  employment  objective,  but  In  many  cases  fhe  course' influenced  them 
as  to  the  direction  they  took  to  achieve  the  objective  they  had  in  mind. 

Some  transferred  from  a college  objective  to  a vocational  technical  objective 
and  a sizable  number  indicated  a change  in  long  range  objective  to  include-- 
some  post  high  school  study  either  at  a junior  college  t vocational  tech- 
nical center,  or  at  a university. 
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PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  STATUS  AND  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  STUDENTS  SURVEYED 
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Table  7 


CHOICE  OF 

SCHOOL 

'’■^udents 

Parents 

No.  of  Responses 

393 

268 

UTC  Preference 

284 

195 

High  School 

58 

31 

Both 

10 

25 

Do  Not  Know 

46 

16 

Percent-UTC  Preference 

72% 

73% 

Percent  High  School  Preference' 

15% 

12% 

Percent  - Do  Not  Know 

11% 

6% 

Percent  - Prefer  Both  Places 

2% 

■ 9% 

Table  8 - Should  Summer  Vocational  Claeses  be  Continued:  Are  Parents 

& 

Willing  to  Pay  Tuition.  This  table  reports  the  xesponaes  of  .parents  to  two 
questions*  "Should  summer  vocational  classes  be  continued?"*  "Are  parents 
willing  to  pay  a tuition  of  $15.00  to  $25*00?" 

To  the  first  question,  only  one  return  indicated  negative  to  continua- 
tion of  the  program;  267  voted  yes*  This  included  telephone  responses  of 
" personal  interviews.  To  the  second  question  "Are  parents  willing  to  pay 
tuition"  32  gave  no  reaction,  16  said  "no",  219  reported  "yea".  There  were 
a few  classified  as  no  reaction  Who  said  they  would  be  willing  to  pay 
tuition  if  the  tight  classes  were  provided,  but  did  not  check  either  blank 
. on  the  form.  The  important  point  in  this  table  appears  to  be  the  desire  of 
parents  for  the  program  to  continue,  and  their  willingness  to  pay  tuition 

If  necessary  for  their  students  to  have  good  summer  vocational  classes. 

+ ^ 

Table  8 


SHOULD  SUMMER  VOCATIONAL  CLASSES  BE  CONTINUED?  - ARE- PARENTS  HILLING  TO 
PAY  TUITION? 


Should  Classes  Be  Continued? 

+ 

+ 

Are  Parents  Willing  to  pay? 

Responses 

CD 

CM 

CD 

CM 

Yes 

,267  . 

220 

No 

1 

16 

No  Reaction 

*4 

32  ~ 
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Table  9 - Summary  of  Responses  of  Administrators.  In  ov.ly  three 
areas  was  there  a high  degree  of  unanimity  among  administrators  regard- 
ing the  summer  vocational  classes.  Twelve  of  thirteen  who  commented 
felt  that  transportation  to  the  technical  college,  and  to  a lesser 
degree  transportation  in  the  Summer  program  at  the  high  school,  was 
the-’ chief  problem  They  were  largely  agreed  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  expense  and  effort  the  summer  classes  are  justified,  and  the 
majority,  counting  counselor,  principals,  and  administrators,  felt  that 
at  present  the  purposes  of  the  summer  program  were  served  better  at  the 
technical  college.  There  were  differences  of  opinion,  however ,_  as . 
to  continuing  the  classes  at  the  college  in  preference  to  district 
centers. 

The  majority  of  administrators  felt  that  the  chief  burden  of 
summer  classes  should  be  borne  by  the  state,  although  a number  felt 
that  state  and  federal  funds  together  should  be  used.  One  felt  that 
the  local  district  had  the  chief  responsibility  for  conducting  simmer 
vocational  classes,  but  state  assistance  Is  required  to  do  a creditable 
job.  Two  administrators  felt  that  the  responsibility  was  about  equal 
among  the  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies.  Although  the  great 
majority  of  parents  were  willing  to  pay  tuition  for  summer  classes, 
only  one  administrator  felt  that  tuition  should  be  charged  for  Sumner 
classes  for  high  school  students. 

■ * 7 

Taule  9 does  not  fully  reflect  the  feelings  of  school  administrators 
in  the  Utah  County  school  districts  regarding  summer  vocational  classes* 
Superintendent's  comments  were  almost  parallel  regarding  the  co3t  of 
the  summer  vocational  classes  at  c*he*-feeehn4real  college  as  compared  with 
cost  in  the  school  districts.  Two  stated  in  closely  similar  terms  that 
the  total  educational  problem  with  which  they  are  faced  leads  them  to 
feel  that  they  get  more  mileage  from  their  dollars  if  they  keep  them 
in  the  district.  At  the  same  time,  each  admits  that  he  does  not  have 
sufficient  funds  to  set  up  and  operate  a summer  vocational  program 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  his  district.  Unanimously  they  agreed  that 
the  technical  college- has  the  room  qnd  facilities,  and  the  personnel, 
to  provide  the  type  of  program  that  will  interest  youth  and  will  serve 
their  needs,  although  the  college  has  not  provided  a sufficient  variety 
of  classes  to  meat  the  needs  of  all  students. 

The  rapidly  rising  cost  of  sending  high _ school  students  to  the 
technical  college  looms  as  thp* growing-obstacle  in  the  minds  of  district 
school  administrators*  The  obstacle  is  twofold*  (l)  They  cannot 
afford  to  send  students  to  the  technical  college  and  pay  the  required 
tuition,  (2)  they  cannot  aff$£d  to  equip  sufficient  number  of  their 
shops  in  a sufficient  variety  of  occupations  to  serve  adequately  in 
the  school  districts*  This  problem,  of  course,  is  not  limited  to  the 
summer  vocational  classes,  but  Is  accentuated  by  them. 
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Table  9 


SUMMARY  OF  RESPONSES  OF  ADMINISTRATORS 


Persons  Interviewed:  13 

1.  What  purposes  are  served  by 
the  Sumner  Vocational  Classes? 

a.  > Make  Up  Credit 

b.  Occupy  Time 

c.  Guidance  Experience 

d.  Improve  Work  Habits 

e.  Occupational  or  Career 
Guidance 

f.  Other:  Pre-Job  Training 

Enrichment 
Vocational  Approach 


JL 

6 


1 


^ *■ 

Do  Results  of  Classes  Justify 

7* 

How  Should  Costs  be  Borne? 

The 

Expense  and  Effort? 

Yes  ■ 

a. 

Local 

a. 

Economically 

10  : 

b. 

State 

b. 

Educationally 

10 

Ct 

Federal  and  State 

c . 

Vocationally 

9 

d. 

Jointly  (all  three) 

d . 

Other:  Social  Development 

1 

e> 

Tuition 

2.  Are  These  Purposes  Better  Served 
at  UTC-Provo  «r  in  the  District? 

a.  Utah  Technical  College  at 

Provo  8 

b.  In  the  School  District  

c.  Both  2 


3* 

What  Problems  are  Inherent 

in  | 

4* 

Are  Similar  or  Other  Problems 

Sending  Students  to  the  Technical 

Inherent  In  Classes  at  the  High 

School? 

College? 

a. 

Transportation 

12 

a. 

Similar 

5 

b. 

Discipline 



b. 

Other:  Facilities 

3 

c. 

Coord inat ion 

6 

Student  Attitude 

1 

d. 

Records  Transfer 

JL , 

6 i 

Should  Summer  Classes  Be  Continued? 

e. 

Dropouts 

,_i_ 

f. 

Other;  Philosophy 

...l  ' 

a* 

At  the  Technical  College 

8 

Duplication 

l ; 

b * 

In  the  School  District 

. .7. 

Attendance 

i 

Limited  Offering 

-L- 

± 

A 

2 


- v i 
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V*  SUMHARY 

V 

Of  1,039  Utah*  Wasatch,  and  Juab  County  high  school  students 
enrolled  in  summer  vocational  classes  In  1964  through  1969*  991  were 
contacted  regarding  their  opinions  on  the  value  of  the  summer  classes* 
where  they  should  be  taught  and  whether  they  should  be  continued  * 

Forty  percent  or '393  of  those  contacted  responded  by  questionnaire* 
personal  or  telephone  interview*  Of  the  respondents  273  stated  posi- 
tively that  the  classes  should  be  continued  at  the  technical  college* 

124  said  they  got  jobs  as  a result  of  the  classes*  109  reported  the 
classes  had  influenced  their  decisions  on  choice  of  career*  63  said  the  - 
class  instruction  had  advanced  them  toward  employment  or  'technical 
training  in  careers  already  chosen* 


Of  918  parents  contacted*  268  (29  percent)  responded  to  the 
questionnaires  or  to  telephone  or  personal  interviews*  A majority  of 
195  parents  (72  percent)  favored  continuation  of  the  program  at  the 
technical  college  in  Provo*  They  Indicated-  the  summer  vocational 
classes  had  served  to  develop  more  mature  attitudes  in  their  youth  * 
(164),  to  improve  their  study  habits  (143)*  and  to  direct  or  re-direct 
them  in  their  high  school  or  post  high  school  studies  (92)*  They 
said  123  of  their  youth  had  selected  occupations  and  109  had  found 
employment  following  their  summer  vocational  classes* 

Parents  said  in  substance  that  the  equipment  and  instructional 
materials  were  on  a more  advanced  level  at  the  technical  college*  and 
teachers  worked  more  on  a vocational  basis*  In  roost  cases  parents 
said  students  were  challenged  to  study  and  were  treated  more  like 
adults*  One  complaint  of  parents  was  that  the  summer  program* parti-  .. 
cularly  in  the  business  area*  tended  to  repeat  the  high  school  instruc- 
tion or  tended  to  be  repeated  in  the  high  school  for  students  who” 
continued  in  the  business  field*  They  felt  closer  correlation  should 
be  made  between  summer  vocational  classes  and  those  taught  in  the 
regular  school  year*  This  occurred  to  some  extent  in  the  other  voca- 
tional areas. 

- ' ■ 

School  administrators  in  the-  school  districts  of  Utah  County 
felt  that  the  purposes  of  the  summer  vocational  program  were  served 
better  at  the  technical  college  than  they  could  be  served  in  the  school- 
districts  at  the  present  time*  although  the  majority  felt  that  the  school 
districts  should  have  the  prerogative  of  providing  this  instruction  in  „ 
their  own  areas* 

Of  33  students  interviewed  either  in  person  or  by  telephone  by 
the  chief  investigator*  and  20  parents  interviewed  in  person  or  by 
telephone*  It  is  noted  that  the  responses  did  not  show  a different 
pattern^  6f  thinking  in  any  respect  than  the  reports  on  the  question- 
naires* Only  two  students  indicated  a preference  for  the  high  school 
over  the  technical  college*  one  of  these  was  .concerned  with  the  problem 
of  transportation*  the  other  had  taken  a commercial  art  class  wi£h  a 
particular  teacher**'1  When  queried  as  to  choice  of  school  two  parents 

■a 
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Indicated  they  would  prefer  the  high  school  if  the  equipment  and 
facilities  were  adequate,  the  third  indicated  the  high  school  because 
of  transportation. 

the  assumption  may  be  made  that  the  majority  of  parents  who  did 
not  return  questionnaires  were  those  who  felt  the  program  did  not  serve 
specific  needs  for  their  children.  However,  the  personal  contacts 
made  did  not  bear  out  this  assumption,  the  conclusion  is  that  students 
and  parents,  in  more  than  two  thirds  majority,  favored  continuation  of 
summer  high  school  vocational  classes  at  the  Utah  Technical  College. 
Students  commented  that  ijrmost  class  shops,  tools  and  equipment 
were  more  plentiful  than  at  the  high  school  and  instructors  taught 
more  on  an  adult  'basis*  Most  felt  that  the  equipment  and  the  in- 
struction was  more  up  to  date  and  practical  than  th?>  would  receive 
at  the  high  school* 

From  the  questionnaires  returned  it  appears  that  .the  technical 
college  tends  to  be  less  strict  in  its  control  of  students — at  least 
the  summer  high  school  students  felt  this  was  true  in  their  class  and 
laboratory  work.  A number  of  parents  felt  that  there  was  too  much 
freedom  and  not  enough  disciplinary  control  for  reel  success  in  some 
of  the  summer  classes*  In  a few  cases  students  made  this  same  comment. 


VI.  OVERTONES  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

t 

Although  distinct  effort  was  made  to  limit  discussion  and  question- 
ing to  summer  vocational  classes  for  high  school  students,  there  was  a 
definite  overtone  reflecting  attitudes  toward,  increased  vocational 
instruction  in  the  school  districts  and  at  the  technical  college. 

Parents  in  their  comments  reflected  the  need  for  more  opportunities  for 
vocational  training  of  youth,  particularly  for  exploration,  guidance 
and  work  experience  type  program^,  or  opportunities  for  youth  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  work  processes  and  work  environment.  The  most  common 
single  comment  among  parents  was  that  youth  needs  the  opportunity  to 
get  vocational  training  and  work  experience  when  they  are  unable  to 
find  simmer  employment.  Sumner  vocational  classes  should  provide  this 
experience,  but  increased  opportunity  should  be  provided  for  vocational 
classes  at  the  high  school  level. 


VII.  CONCLUSIONS 

By  direct  comment  or  by  inference,  administrators  have  implied 
three  basic  problems  in  the  continuation  of  the  summer  high  school 
. vocational  program.  (1)  Rising  costs,  both  in  the  districts  and  at 
the  technical  college,  are  the  chief  stumbling  blocks  for  continuation' 
of  an  adequate  offering  of  summer  vocational  classes*  Lack  of  flexi- 
bility in  the  financing  of  the  summer  classes  increases  the  problem  of 
operation  and  a restriction  on  developing  an  adequate  program.  (2)  The 
"present  system  of  pre-registration  in  the  high  schools  during  the  early 
spring,  before  summer  jobs  are  available,  makes  It  difficult  for  the 
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technical  college  to  plan  a program*  allocate  funds*  and  reserve  the 
services  of  instructors*  Many  students  will  not  register  for  summer 
classes  on  the  hope  that  they  can  find  employment*  When  they  do  not 
find  employment  they  flock  to  the  technical  school  for  enrollment  in 
classes  for  which  no  provisions  have  been  maue  and  funds  are  not  now 
available*  (3)  The  problem  of  duplication  of  classes  where  the  school 
district  offers  a summer  vocational  class  parallel  to  that  offered  at 
the  technical  college*  The  school  district  has  the  instructor  aH  the 
facilities*  and  can  offer  the  class  at  a lower  cost  than  tuition  at  the 
college*  The  technical  college  cannot  offer  the  class  without  suffi- 
cient enrollment  to  justify  use  of  the  facilities  and  the  instructor* 

* 

The  problem  of  transportation  is  sometimes  a knotty  one  and  has 
some  effect  on  the  success  of  classes*  School  districts  said  trans- 
porting students  to  the  technical  college  was  expensive*  students 
desire  to  drive  their  own  cars  and  do  not  patronise  the  transporta- 
tion* Often  times  they  drive  their  own  cars  and?  .have  poor  attendance 
at  the  classes  as  a result*  This  is  a problem  of  both  the  district 
and  the  technical  college* 

Some  complication  develops  Jn  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  over 
student  relationships  with  reference  to  attendance,  record  keeping* 
counseling  serv‘.ce,  and  other  problems*  School  districts  provide 
transportation  for  students  to  the  sunoner  classes  at  the  technical 
college,  therefore,  they  are  responsible  for  the  student s* -welfare* 

While  the  students  are  on  the  campus  at  the  college*  they  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  teachers  and  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
technical,  college- — Who  has „ superior  jurisd iction  during  theperiod  o f 
tU_  summer  classes?  These  problems*  plus  the  total  overall  problem" 
of  providing  the  greatest  service  to  the  greatest  number  of  youth 
require  decisions  both  in  the  district  and  at  the  technical  college  wh 
which  effect  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  program  that  can  be 
provided*  Administrators  are  concerned  about  which  is  most  important -- 
an  overall  program  serving  a greater  number  of  students  in  the  district* 
with  i,e*s  service  In  the  vocation  areas,  or  a program  serving  fewer 
students  and  providing  more  vocational  instruction  for  those  who  seek 
it  at  the  technical  college* 

However,  evidence  from  questionnaires,  interviews  and  discus- 
sions points  to  the  couclusion  that  cor.inued  and  planned  effort  must 
be  put  into  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  vocational  education 
programs  ror  youth  in  the  Utah  County  and  neighboring  schools*- the 
area  served  by  the  Utah  Technical  College  at  Provo*  With  almost  no 
exception*  parents  and  youth  think  clssse's  at'  fch  . technical  college  ^ 
should  be  continued  and  ,he  offering  enlarged*  There  was  no  sentiment 
contrary  to  extending  vocational  offerings  in  the  high  schools,  but 
the  evidence  is  tnat  the  technical  College  offers  advantages  of 

specie ligation  and  cohcentratlbft,  togeilwi  with  social  inter qq Lion — 

not  available  at  the  high  schools*  and  puts  the  students  in  more  of  an 
objective  environment  for  vocational  study*  counseling  rvd  experience* 
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The  conclusion  to  be  reached  is  that  summer  vocational  classes 
should  be  continued  at  the  Utah  Technical  College  at  Provo  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  . _ 


VIIL  RECCMKBHDATIONS 

h 

1.  It  is  recommended.  that  district  school  administrators,  in  the 
area  served  by  the  Utah  Technical  College  "at  Provo  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  college  plan  together  to  finance  and  operate  summet  voca- 
tional classes  for  high  school  students,  utilizing  all  the  services  and 
facilities  of  the  area.  That  they  assess  together  the  services  available 

and  the  needs  to  be*  met  and  move  in  a concerted  effort  to  meet  them. 

* * 

& 2,  It  is  recommended  that  the  services  of  the  state  vocational 

education  office  be  secured  in  determining  financial  resources  for 
operation  of  the  summer  program  and  for-  setting  up  occupational  areas 
to  be  taught.  That  an  area  wide  program  plan  be  developed  using  the 
technical  college  as  a center,  with  college  and  district  responsibilities 
defined  as  to  administration,  instruction,  transportation;  and  financial 
support. 


3.  It  is  recommended  that  summer  vocational  classes  for  high 
school  youth  be  incorporated  into  the  philosophy,  objectives,  and 
operation  and  budgeting  plans  of  the  Utah  County  neighboring  schools, 
using  Utah  Technical  College  as  an  area  center*  and  developing  a 
program  which  serves  the  needs  of  youth  and  industry  for  ,the  entire 
— conomic -_indu st r isl.  area . 
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APPENDIX  I * 

Evaluation  oL'  Summer  High  School 
Vocal  i otiii  l Programs  at  Utah  Technical  College 
At  Provo  and  Utah  County  High  Schools 
For  1964  Through  1969 


Questionnaire  to  Students 


Dear  Srudent: 

Mill  you  please  complete  the  form  attached  and  mall  it  back  to  ua  in  the 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  enclosed- 

I 

- — i-" 

By  doing  this  you  will  help  us  tell  others  about  rhe  values  of  the  summer 
vocational  classes  at  the  Utah  Technical  College  ar  Provo  and  at  your  high  school. 

Please  give  us  all  of  the  information  requested  thar  applies  ro  your  par- 
ticular classes  and  your  present  employment.  ‘ \ 


.1 

■j 


* 
f 

i i 


Name 


High  School  Attended. 
Present  Address 


Age  when  enrolled 

• Sex  M ' . F 


■i 

1.  Summer  Vocational  Course  or  Courses  in  which  you  enrolled  at  Ur ah  Technical 
CoTtege—atHProvo 


ERIC 


a. 


Year 


19 


Course  Name 


b.  19 


2,  Summer  Vocational  Courses  in  which  you  enrolled  at  your  high  school  during  rhe 
summer  of  1968 


Year 

1968 


Course  Name 


3.  Are  you  still  in  high  school? 

4-  Year  graduated? 

— - - --5. Did  veil -Leave  high  school  before  fir  adua  ring? 


Yes 


*19 


No 


Yes 


No 


6.  Are  you  on  active  duty  with  the  military  forces?  Yes 


No 


V 

J r 


_*rc  you  now  enrolled  in  a post  high  school  training  or  educarion  program? 
If  yes»  please  indicare  type  of  course.  Yes  No 

a.  Vocational 

t Technical  


c.  College  or  general^ 
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8,  Are  you  presently  employed?  Full  time  * Yes. 

Fart  time  - Yes_ 


Ho 

No" 


9,  If  you  are  employed,  is  your  work  in  the  same  field,  or  related  to  the  summer 
vocational  course  you  took?  Yes , . No  _ 

10.  Did  the  stunner  vocational  program  spark  the  interest  that  caused  you  to  go 

into  the  occupation  you  now,  have,  or  into  the  education  or  training  program 
in  which  you  are  now  enrolled*  Yes  No  

11,  What  changes,  If  any,  have  you  made  in  your  school  program  as  a result  of 

taking  the  summer  course?  > 


12,  Why  did  you  take  the  class  or  classes  at  UTC? 


a, 

b, 

c, 
d* 

c . 


Occupy  spars  time 
Learn  a trade 

Learn  about  the  world  of  work 
Pressure  from  parents  , 

Other  (describe) 


13,  Did  the  course (g)  assist  you  to 


a.  Choose  a career  ' 
h.  JSele,ct  a school  course 

c.  /start  a hobby 

d.  Get  a job 

e.  Other  (describe) 


14.  If  the  choice  had  been  yours  when  you  took  the  summer  course (s)  would  you 
have  preferred  to  take  It  (them) 


, At  \ c 
. At  (Hi 


oui^  high  school 

[ie  Utah  Technical  College  at  Frovo_ 


IS*  Did’  you  get  the  course(s)  you  wanted? 
If  no£,  what  course (s)  did  you  want? 


Yes 


No 


ERJC 
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Evaluation  of  Summer  High  -5  d tool 
Vocational  Programs  si  Utah  Technical  College 
Al  Provo  and  Utah  County  High  Schools 
For  1964  Through  1969 


Questionnaire  to  Parents 


Dear  Parents: 

* / 

Will  you  please  reply  to  these  five  questions  being  presented  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  summer  vocational  programs  for  high  school  students  at  the 
Utah  Technical  College  at  Provo  and/or  the  high  schools  of  Utah  County,  The 
study  covers  the  classes  in  which  your  child  (children)  were  enrolled  at  Utah 
Technical  College  at  Provo  during  the  summers  of  1964 1 1965 1 1967  * and  1969  and/or 
the  classes  at  the  high  schools  in  the  summer  of  1968, 

Your  Judgment  and  assistance  in  answering  the  questions  will  be  most  holpful 


to  the  State  Education  Office. 

1.  Did  your  child  (Children)  choose  to  enroll  in  the  summer  classes  or  did  you 
influence  him  (them) 


Choose  to  enroll 
Influenced 

Unknown  

2.  Did  you  counsel  with  your  child  (children)  in  the  particular  vocational 
course (s)  he  (they)  took  or  were  the  choices  made  alone. 

Counseled  

Own  choice (s) 

Unknown  


3.  Attendance  of  the  Summer  vocational  program  assisted  my  child  in  (check  all 
applicable) : 


\ 


4. 


Selecting  an  occupation 

Selecting  a post  high  school  program 

Getting  a job 

Developing  a more  mature  attitude  toward  work 
Imprnvfng  study  and  work  habits 


Yes 

_ No 

^ Unknown 

Yes 

No 

Unknown 

Yes  “ 

No 

Unknown 

YeS^l 

No  _ 

„ Unknown 

' No 

Unknown 

Do 


you  feel  that  the  summer  vocational  classes  should  be  continued  at  (check 


a.  Utah  Technical  College 

b.  The  local  high  school 


ler  vi 
e 


one; 


Provo 
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i Would  you  send  your  high  school  age  children  to  a summer  vocational  program 
i£  they  were  charged  a tee  of  $15.00  to  $25.00J  Yes B> 

► . Please  give  your  comments  on  the  need  and  value  of  this  program  for  high 
school  students.  


f 


% 

K 
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EVALUATION  OF  SUMMER  VOCATIONAL  CLASSES 
FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


Interview  Form 

1*  What  purposes  are  served  in  the  summer  vocational  program  for  high  school 
students? 

a*  Make  up  credit  

b.  Occupy  time  - . 

c.  Guidance  experience  _______ 

d.  Improve  work  habits  

e.  Occupational  or  career  guidance  

f.  Other  (describe) ] 


2*  Are  these  purposes  served  better  at  the  Utah  Technical  College  or  at  the* 
high  school? 

Reasons; 


3.  What  problems  are  inherent  in  sending  students  to  the  technical  college? 

a.  Transportation  

b*  Discipline  - 

e*  Coordination  

d.  Records  transfer  ______ 

e*  Dropouts  

f.  'Others  


4*  Are  similar,  <?r  other,  problems  inherent  in  classes  at  the  high  school? 


% 


5-  ^ Do  results  of  the  classes  justify  other  expense  and  effort  expended? 

H 

a*  Economically  _____ 

Reasons  ' 


I 
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b>  Educationally 
Reasons: 


c.  Vocationally  (occupation*  Job  career)  _ 
Reasons:  


d . Other 


6.  Should  the  summer  vocational  class  program  be  continued? 

a.  At  the  Technical  College  

Reasons:  


b. 


In  the  school  district 
Reasons : 


f 


-L. 


7.  If  continued*  how  should  the  costs  be  borne? 
Explain : 
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APPENDIX  IV  - NOTES  ON  INTERVIEWS  WITH  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 
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Preliminary  Interview  with  President  Wilson  W.  Sorenson,  Utah  Technical 
College  at  ProvoT 

■i 

In  preparation  for  the  study  the  investigator  met  with  President  Sorenson 
to  discuss  the  purposes  of  the  study  and  to  solicit  from  him  a statement  of 
the  purposes  of  the  summer  vocational  program  as  he  saw  them  when  it  was 
instituted  and  his  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  as  it  had 
been  conducted  «t  the  Technical  College.  President  Sorenson's  reactions 
were  kept  in  mind  in  the  preparation  of  questionnaires,  both  to  students  # 

and  parents. 

Among  his  statements  he  said  that  by  enrolling  at  the  Technical  College 
in  summer  vocational  classes  students  would  have  opportunity  to  come  into 
actual  contact  with  the  equipment,  learning  situations,  and  personnel  involved 
in  the  training  of  tradesmen,  technicians,'  and  service  workers.  They  would 
thereby  gain  insights  into  the  adult  world  they  would  face  upon  graduation 
from  high  school.  He  said  further  that  the  cause  of  the  number  of  students 
who  do  not  enter  college  or  who  enter  without  proper  guidance  or  vocational 
information,  the  summer  classes  were  designed  to  provide  specific  training 
for  employment,  to  help  students  understand  the  world  of  work,  to  develop 
mote  mature  attitudes  towards  work*  and  to  provide  situations  for  the  im- 
provement of  study  habits  suitable  to  the  learning  situations  in  college  or 
posit  high  school  study.  Classes  were  organized  to  enable  students  to  associate 
with  the  youth  of  their  own  age  from  other  cotmnunities,  to  see  the  variety 
o f qc cupatlong 1 ch oices  t hat_cquld  be  made,  to  have  opportunity  for  counseling 
wit^h  industry  representatives,  to  hear  speakers  from  industry,  and  to  make 
field  trips  into  industrial  plants  with  adequate  preliminary  instruction  and 
information  for  them  to  observe  more  adequately  in  terms  of  their  own  apti- 
tudes, interests,  and  abilities. 

, President  Sorenson  indicated  that  he  felt  the  summer  Programs  through 
1964-67  had  been  unusually  successful  in  providing  opportunity  for  students 
to! gain  these  experiences  in .a  variety  of  fields  and  that  many  of  them  had 
made  better  choices  ofttcareers  or  had  changed  their  occupational  and  educa- 
tional goals  as  a result*  /He  said  the  program  was  not  intended  to  divert 
high  school  students  from'  pro-determined  goals  but  to  give  them  a wider 
background  on  which  to  riiake  educational  and  vocational  decisions  as  they 
completed  their  high  ^hool  training* 

/ 

President  Sorenson  stated  that  while  there  had  been  some  criticism  of 
specific  aspects  pf  the  program  as  conducted,  the  total  reaction  was  over- 
^whe lining ly  favorable  both  to  the  summer  vocational  classes  and  those  students 
who  continued  to  the  total  vocational  program.  He  felt  the  largest  majority 
of  parents  faybred  continuation  of  the  vocational  program  at  the  Technical 
College* 


/ 
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Hotes  on  Interviews  with  School  Administrators:  AlPine . Nebo  and  Provo 

School  Districts* 

One  district  administrator  stated  that  his  board  of  education  and  his 
administration  always  favored  and  supported  the  Utah  Technical  College 
program  i and  had  assisted  in  initiating  the  summer  vocational  classes.  He 
felt  the  classes  served  a good  purpose  though  the  offering  was  not  adequate 
to  serve  the  entire  area  simply  because  the  need  was  so  much  greater  than  the 
available  services.  He  felt  that  if  the  total  vocational  exploratory  and 
vocational  training  needs  were  met,  the  school  districts  must  do  all  they 
can  do  and  the  Technical  College  must  do  all  it  can  do,  in  the  provision  of 
a total  program  of  Vocational  education.  The  summer  vocational  classes 
were  a part  of  the  overall  program. 

He  indicated  that  increasing  complexity  of  the  services  and  increasing 
costa  necessitated  a careful  evaluation  of  assets,  responsibilities,  facilities, 
and  personnel  to  make  the  school  dollar^  both  vocational  and  general,  reach 
the  furthest  possible.  He  felt  that  the  school  district  must  use  its  own 
facilities  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  since  the  cost  would  be  less  in 
the  district  than  to  transport  and  pay  tuition  for  students  at  the  Technical 
College,  but  he  said  the  district  cannot  supply  anywhere  n£ar  the  need. 

The  Technical  College  must  be  utilised  and  take  up  where  the  school  districts 
leave  of*1.  The  limiting  factor  is  the  funds, and  the  Technical  College  must 
make  every  effort  to  stretch  its  services.  It^was  fiis  feeling  that  his 
school  district  should  work  towards  the  insulation  of  a vocational,  center 
within  the  district  to  be  operated  by  the  district  Jif  it  were  to  serve 
adequately  the  population  within  its  boundaries.  He  stated  that  the  financial 
responsibility  for  vocational  classes  conducted  within  the  district  rested 
with  the  district  and  with  such  help  as  it  could  secure  through  State  ser- 
vices  and  State  funds.  He  felt  that  classes  provided  at  the  Technical  College 
should  receive  support  from  the  institution  and  from  State  and  federal  funds 
available  for  vocational  education. 

Another  administrator  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  vocational  business, 
vocational  agriculture,  and  similar  classes  which  normally  operate  in  the 
high  school  should  be  continued  in  the  high  school  but  that  the  Technical 
College  should  be  used  for  those  vocational  and  technical  type  classes  which 
require  large  facilities,  extensive  equipment,  and  technical  personnel  to 
teach  should  &e  conducted  at  the  technical  college.  Students  should  be 
transported  to  the  institution  for  these  programs.  This,  he  felt1,  should  he 
true  not  only  of  summer  classes,  but  of  the  regular  school  programs  offered 
in  vocational  education. 

One  counselor  stated  that  the  technical  college  had  been  the  savior  of 
many  students  in  the  school  district  who  would  haro  been  dropouts  had  the  . 
institution  not  been  able  to  offer  them  courses  to  meet  their  needs  and 

interests. Summer  class  programs  provided  potential  dropouts  and  other 

unde r-graduate  high  school- st-t  <ents  the  opportunity— fco-find— themselves, 

to  determine  their  interests,  *»  *d  to  direct  their  educational  and  training 
activities  more  effectively  than  was  possible  without  these  classes. 
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One  administrator  stated  that  in  his  area  the  majority  of  students 
who  attended  summer  vocational  classes  at  the  technical  college  went 
to  get  additional  credit  so  that  their  senior  year  would  be  more ‘ free * 
or  that  they'  would  have  adequate  credit  for  graduation  when  that  time 
came* 


Another  administrator  stated  that  the  district  in  which  he  served 
had  always  supported  the  technical  college*  But  the  feeling  is  growing 
that  the  technical  college  is  tending  to  become  preemptive  sofar  as 
vocational  service  is  concerned,  and  to  want  to  dominate  the  vocational 
education  picture  in  the  area*  He  felt  that  the  high  schools  should 
offer  programs  in  vocational  training  withcut  being  made  to  feel  that 
they  were  in  competition  with  the  technical  college*  and  should  not  be. 

Another  administrator  stated  that  there  had  been  a time  when,  in 
his  area*  students- wanted  to  go  to  the  technical  college  because 
vocational  services  were  not  available  in  the  high  school*  He  felt 
that  each  year  schools  in  his  area  were  offering  more  adequate  programs 
and  fcherfe  was  less  need  for  students  to  be  transported  to  the  technical 
college  for  vocational  instruction* 

Another  administrator  stated  that  he  felt  the  distribution  of 
vocational  funds,  those  appropriated  for. high  school  use*  was  poor  and 
perhaps  partial*  He  felr  that  every  district  should  move  as  rapidly 
as  possible  towards  the  development  of  a fully  comprehensive  high  school 
program*  He  felt  that  the  Utah  Technical  College  ar  Provo  should  take 
up  the  vocational  education  program  where  the  high  schools  leave  off 
i-  -d  should  not  attempt  to  move  into  the  high  school  area  where  the  high 
schools  could  carry  their  own  responsibility* 

Generally  speaking*  administrators  felt  the  need  for  expansion  of 
vocational  education  in  their  -districts*  They  felt  that  the  summer 
high  school  vocational  class  program  was  a needed  and  a definitely 
worthwhile  and  successful  service,  but  that  it  must  be  planned*  organized 
and  conducted  to  render  a service  more  adequately  in  the  future  than 
it  has  in  the  past* 


ij'lfri  - 
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APPENDIX  V - COMMENTS  OF  PARENTS 


MIt  is  out  opinion  that  the  ummer  school  is  one  of  the  best  programs 
and  should  he  continued.1* 

"The  summer  program  helps  students  to  adjust  more  readily  to  college 
classes." 

trWith  the  cost  of  college,  and  so  forth  today,  I think  the  students 
need  this  program  either  to  help  them  get  a job  or  to  help  them  decide  on  ■ 
a vocational  program." 

"I  have  always  felt  the  high  school  facilities  should  be  used  more  than 
the  nfhe  months  they  are  now  opened,  this  should  Include  jwipning  pool  and 
athletic  facilities  as  welL  as  industrial  education  facilities.1' 

■w 

"I  think  it  is  either  the  bunk  or  the  high  s hool  teacher.  Students 
don't  drop  out,  they  are  forced  out.11 


"The  summer  high  school  vocational  program  is  needed  to -.prepare 
students  for  the  world  of  work." 

ui  feeL  this  is  a very  worr’jwhile  program.  It  benefited  tny  daughter, 
both  socially  and  educationally.  She  could  no<.  have  had  this  schooling 
if  it  weren't  for  the  suraner  program.11 

% 

"Vocational  training  is  needed.  Don't  let  the  programs  become  academic 

"I  hope  sincereLy  the  program  will  be  continued.  It  Is  a marveLous 
program  and  t cannot,  speak  too  highly  of  it.'1  > 

"We  favor  high  school  classes  at  the  Technical  College  and  in  the  high 
schools  without  duplication.  Youth  need  to  bd  taught  to  produce,  to  develop 
work  skills  and  habits.  We  need  a wider  choice  of  clashes  for  girls.  * 
Hontemaklng  skills  should  be  taught.  Guidance  value  is  most  important." 

■C. 

"I  thint  the  program  is  very  luipoi.  .arft  because  it  gives  youth  an  idea 
of  the  vocation  they  vant  to  go  into  and  what  it  i<#  " 

"Out  interest  in  this  program  is  to  train  a child  for  a job  that  will 
help  him  support- himself  while  In  cnllpgp  " 

"We  feeL  our  son  gained  very  much  during  the  summer  high  school *pro'  a. 
It  not  or ly  benefited  him  educational  vise  but  gave  him  work  to  do  during 
the  summer.  We  urge  closer  teacher-pupil  relationship. 11 

"It  (the  summer  high  school  program)  is  needed  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  good  motivation  in  aims  and  work  habits.  I also  feeL  the  vocational 
training  program  shouLd  be  emphasised  more.  Its  image  should  be  made  more 
de&irabLe  for  young  people.  Too  many  set  their  sights  on  a college  educatic 
and  fall  to  make  it.  This  leads  to  much  disappointment  and  waste  of  time 
arid  considerable  funds.  Also,  the  college  dropout  after  two  or  three  years 
of  college  is  not  qualified  in  any  way  to  earn  a living.  "he  vocational 
trainee,  on  the  other  hand,  does  Fi&ve  a trade.11 


"It’s  a good  opportunity  for  study  on  a subject  for  p vocation  or  to 
look  into  a vocation  that  youth  might  he  interested  in.  It  not  only  should 
be  continued,  it  should  be  expanded." 

".Jhis  program's  value  is  i measurable  ■ Cur  boy  found  his  vocation  and 
improved  his  study  habits.  Our  daughter  found  secretarial  work  to  be  her 
choice  of  vocation  through  the  summer  program.  I feel  this  program  should 
be  made  available  for  students  through  their  Sumner  vacations." 

"It's  a good  program,  but  the  cost  to  take  it  should  be  kept  to  the 
minimum.  Those  who  cannot  afford  the  fee  should  not  be  kept  out.  Money 
should  be  no  object  when  It  comes  to  making  a person  a productive  member 
of  society  and  not  a dole  or  a burden  to  the  taxpayer." 

"I  hope  very  much  you  will  continue  this  program.  I think  it  should 
be  continued  at  the  high  school  because  it  Is  needed  if  it  is  the  same 
quality  as  at  the  Technical  College." 

"Hot  all  students  are  qualified  for  four  years  of  college.  I feel 
the  large  minority  of  students  greatly  benefit  from  the  vocational  program. 
Our  son  is  a barber  now  located  In  a good  shop  In  Salt  Lake  City.  His 
high  school  summer  vocational  program  was  diesel  mechanics  but  he  changed 
to  barbering  after  his  graduation  from  high  school.  He  graduated  from 
the  Technical  CoLlete  In  barbering.  We  really  feel  that  the  school  helped 
him  select  his  occupation  and  the  summer  vocational  class  experience 
definitely  helped  him  to  make  up  his  mind.11 

rtVery  good  program  to  survey  vocational  areas.  High  schools  force 
too  many  academic  courses.  Vocational  schools  give  more  desire  and 
practical  courses/1 
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AFFEMDIX  Vi  - COMMENTS  FROM  STUDSHTS 


From  a Brigham  Young  University  student:  "My  part-time  joL  in 

college  js  the  same  that  I had  when  I was  a senior  in  high  school  enrolled 
in  the  cooperative  education  program.  The  summer  class  provided  me  rhe 
work  experience  I needed  and  the  class  helped  me  prepare  myself  for  the 
business  class  I enrolled  in  in  the  fa ll/f 

MMy  training  at  Utah  Technical  College  initiated  my  interest  in 
business  education  which  Later  became  my  major  In  college  and  my  vocation.11 

"This  summer  program  I feel  is  very  valuable  to  young  people.  It 
helped  me  extremely  in  finding  a job.  In  fact,  after  attending  Brigham 
Young  University  and  majoring  in  business  for  a shott  time,  I found  the 
classes  at  Utah  Technical  College  more  concrete  and  valuable  on  the  job. 

The  training  was  much  more  useful.11 

''I'm  using  the  skills  I Learned  at  the  summer  class  to  put  myself 
through  college.11 

"As  a result  of  taking  a summer  course  I decided  definitely  I don't 
enjoy  business,  so  I have  planned  my  c Lasses  in  education.11 

MI  tfill  graduate  ‘vith  a bachelor  degree  in  home  economics.  I 
consider  the  c Lasses  I took  at  the  vocational  school  very  valuable.  The 
business  training  I received  there  helped  me  work  ray  way  throfigK^col 

"This  program  has  assisted  me  in  getting  the  job  I now  have.  I am 
very  glad  I had  the  opportunity  to  take  the  summer  course  because  it 
helped  me  in  many  ways." 

"I  use  the  secretarial  work  I learned  as  a means  of  working  my  way 
through  college  even  though  I am  not  majoring  in  this  field/1 

"After  taking  the  summer  classes  at  the  Utah  Technical  College,  all 
of  my  classes  during  my  senior  year  in  high  school  were  of  the  same  type. 

Then  after  graduating  from  high  school  I graduated,  a Lao,  from  Stevens 
Manager .College  of  Business  with  an  associate  degree  in  Commercial  Science." 

"X  graduated  from  Utah  Technical  Col  Lege. in  Hay  1966  in  business.  I 
was  sol.  th£ Iliad , wi£h„the_  cummer  ..coarse.  that-I-had-taken-before^"  he  iped 

me  become  better  acquainted  with  myself  and  my  future,  it  helped  me  to 
appreciate 'the  value  of  money  and  my  parent's  jobs.  I applied  for  a 
scholarship  at  Utah  Technical  College  and  was  accepted.  I would  recommend 
to  any  student  that  they  take  a long  look  into  the  different  schools  and 
see  how  much  Utah  Technical  College  has  to  offer  them/1 

"It  (the  summer  class)  helped  me  to  find  the  field  of  work  I wished  to  go 
into  without  it  resting  a lot.  It  showed  me  the  field  I was  best  suited  for/1 


"I  have  taken  so  much  in  the  business  field  that  I decided  tc  graduate 
and  not  go  into  another  field  of  interest,  I was  not  planning  this  until 
I attended  the  summer  program,  *r 

"I  felt  that  the  course  I took  really  helped  me.  It  was  much  more 
than  1 expected,  I very  much  liked  the  way  we  were  treated  as  students 
and  the  permission  we  received  to  participate  fully  in  assemblies,  parties, 
and  so  forth,  I hope  that  more  courses  will  open  up  for  high  School 
students  in  the  summer.'' 
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APPENDIX  VII  - QUOTATIONS  FROM : "DESCRIPTION  OF  A VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  IN  THE  CHARLOTTE -MECKLENBURG  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  - L968" 

From  teachers:  "Team  teaching  proved  most  successful-  Many  new 

Innovations  were  employed'  in  the  instructional  program  this  summer  - 
Students  expressed  the  fact  that  the  program  was  very  helpful  to  them. 

From  all  evidence  many  students  were  highly  motivated  - Vocational  High 
School  should  be  continued  and  enlarged." 

"The  program  provided  many -new  experiences  for  students.  Students 
were  highly  motivated.  Provided  opportunities  for  new  innovations.  Pro- 
vided opportunity  for  personal  professional  growth.  Program  should  be 
continued  in  future  years." 

"This  course  was  taught  on.  more  or  less  an  exploratory  basis . I think 
the  student’s  immaturity  played  a major  role.  The  student’s  interest  varied 
quite  often.  The  students  did  gain  a few  rather  helpful  medians,  to  mention 
a few.  that  were  quite  noticeable.  'Self  respect,  self  confidence  through 
the  use  of  creative  abilities.1  Supplies  were  adequate,  due  to  the  decrease 
in  enrollment.  These  students  are  not  able  to  man  a craftsman’s  position, 
however,  these  students  are  able  to  see  that  learning  is  relevant  to  a job 
that  is  to  be  well  done.  I think  the  students  were  motivated  and  showed 
interest  in  this  course.  The  development  of  manipulative  skills  plus 
. ..  dexterity -waa^rather-hlgh ... _ _ . . . _ ... 

"The  summer  program  was  a success.  I feel  that  the  following  were 
some  of  the  reasons:  (1)  a young  Interesting  group,  (2)  dedicated  teachers, 
(3)  bus  service,  (4)  free  lunches,  (5)  good  materials  with  which  to  work, 

(6)  a very  close  schedule,  (7)  freedom  to  work  and  individual  projects, 

(8)  freedom  to  make  individual  choice  of  trade  or  course,  (9)  personally, 

I think  this  should  be  tried  as  long  as  It  seems  to  pay  off." 

ffThe  Vocational  Summer  School  classes  have  revealed  some  things  that 
may  well  be  used  as  guides  for  our  regular  school  classes: 

1.  Junior  high  level  students  are  easier  to  control. 

2.  Individual  attention  produces  a better  working  relationship 
between  students  and  teachers 

3.  Students  who  choose  their  particular  courses  are  easily  motivated. 

4.  Concentrated  teaching^oiLone  aub  j.ect  Is  be tt er_  thart irying. Jto 
teach  the  student  four  or  five  subjects  at  a time. 

5.  Team  teaching  Is  good  when  possible.  The  students  are  not  one- 
sided in  their  learning  — more  ideas  are  put  Into  practice. 

6.  There  is  evidence  that  potential  dropouts  are  not  necessarily  poor 
students,  but  in  many  cases  have  been  bypassed  for  better  students. 
Lack  of  individual  attention  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  for 

the  students  being  behind. 

7.  The  school  served  a very  good  purpose  in  that  it  helped  teachers 
realize  how_much  can  be  accomplished  with  students  who  have  little 
ability  to  read  and  write. 

8.  Concentrated  teaching  may  be  the  solution  to  school  dropouts." 
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"the  vocational  education  summer  school  program  has  been  very  reward- 
ing*  The  students  were  able  to  acquire  a few  basic  skills  which  will 
Improve  their  image  and  personal  appearance.  The  course  provided  Infor- 
mation that  also  corrected  many  hygiene  problems  of  the  youngsters  enrolled 
in  Cosmetology," 

"The  stunner  pro^  am  In  auto  mechanics  was  a great  success.  The 
students  were  taught  skills  which  enabled  some  of  them  to  get  part-time 
jobs.  The  program  has  placed  six  students  on  the  job  and  their  employers 
are  well  pleased  with  their  work.  The  program  gave  students  an  opportunity 
to  excell  In  an  area  they  are  interested  In.  It  has  also  given  students 
from  all  over  the  county  an  opportunity  to  take  vocational  courses  which 
are  not  offered  at  other  schools*  I definitely  feel  the  program  should 
be  expanded  and  continued  each  year,'1 
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TABLE  1*  VOCATIONS  OF  GRADUATES  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
IN  OHIO  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  ONE  AND  FIVE  YEARS 


Percentage  of  Graduates 


Vocations  as  of  March  1*  1969 

1968  Class 

1964  Class 

Farmings  Full  Time 

12 

16 

Part  Time 

16 

14 

Related  to  Farming 

12 

15 

Attending  College  of  Agriculture 

11 

6 

Attending  Agr.  Technical  School 

5 

Total  in  Agriculture 

ft 

56 

51 

Non-Agricultural  Work 

30 

44 

College — Other  Than  Agriculture 

8 

3 

Attending  Non-Agr.  Technical  School 

6 

2 

Total  in  Non-Agricultural 

44 

49 

♦Only  one  student 

Number  of  graduates  in  above  analysis 

732 

562 

Other  graduates  not  included  in  analysis: 

Military  Service 

157 

131 

Occupations  Unknown 

22 

44 

Unemployed 

F 

I 

Deceased 

4 

12 

Total  Number  of  Graduates 

922 

750 

Based  upon  responses  from  102  schools. 
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VOCATIONS  OF  GRADUATES  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
OUT  OF  SCHOOL  ONE  YEAR  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Vocational 

Percentage  of  Graduates  by  Classes 

Groups 

W 

*60 

f6l 

’62 

’63 

~ 64 

*65 

!66 

f67 

*68 

Fanning;  Full-  Time 

2S 

33 

30 

30 

27 

21 

20 

15 

15 

12 

Part  Time 

25 

23 

22 

19 

20 

15 

18 

io 

18 

16 

Related  To  Fanning 

1 

9 

9 

8 

11 

9 

11 

14 

18 

16 

12 

Attending  College  of 
Agriculture 

8 

7 

12 

9 

9 

10 

12 

11 

12 

11 

Attending  Agr*  Technical 
School 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— > 

5 

Total  in  Agriculture 

67 

71 

71 

69 

65 

57 

63 

62 

61 

56 

Non-Agricultural  Work 

25 

19 

21 

24 

25 

33 

23 

29 

26 

30 

College—Other  Than 
Agriculture 

9 

10 

8 

7 

10 

10 

13 

9 

13 

8 

Attending  Non-Agr* 

Technical  School 

1" 

q|  r 

- 

6 

.Total  in  Norv-Agrieulture 

V 

33 

29 

29 

31 

35 

43 

37 

38 

39 

44 

In  addition  to  the  above  (based  upon  total  number  of  graduates); 

S' 

In  Military  Service 

13 

12 

14 

14 

11 

10 

20 

18 

19 

17 

Above  analysis  based- Upw:  " 

. 

■> 

— 

■ 

■ — 

'■  - 

- 

Year 

Number 

Graduates 

Departments 

1959 

720 

108 

1960 

709 

103 

1961 

736 

i 92 

1962 

59$ 

34 

1963 

63jJB 

86 

1964 

659 

88 

1965 

669 

82' 

1966 

752 

82 

1967 

334 

93 

1968 

.922 

1 

102 

ERIC 
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TABLE  3.  VOCATIONS  OF  GRADUATES  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
OUT  OF  SCHOOL  FIVE  YEARS  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Vocational 

Percentage  of  Graduates  by  Classes 

Groups 

*52 

*53 

"‘Ts 

•56 

*57 

'58 

^59 

n60 

'61 

*62 

*63 

T64 

Faming:  Full  Time  *45 

*43 

25 

25 

24 

23 

24 

23 

21 

17 

22 

16 

Part  Time 

19 

18 

16 

16 

15 

13 

17 

19 

18 

14 

Related  to  Faming 

9 

9 

11 

14 

12 

16 

16 

18 

15 

17 

13 

15 

College  of  Agricul- 
ture 

5 

3 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

6 

5 

7 

6 

6 

Agr.  Technical  School 

— ** 

Total  in 
Agriculture 

59 

55 

59 

60 

54 

12 

59 

60 

58 

60 

59 

51 

Non-Agriculture  Work 

37 

40 

30 

36 

39 

36 

37 

34 

36 

35 

37 

44 

College— Other  Than 
Agriculture 

4 

5 

6 

4 

7 

5 

4 

6 

6 

5 

4 

3 

Non-Agr.  Tech.  School 

— 

2 

Total  in  Non- 
Agriculture 

41 

45 

41 

40 

46 

41 

41 

40 

42 

40 

41 

49 

•Includes  part  time  also. 

**0nly  one  student. 

In  addition  to  the  above  (based  upon  total  number  of  graduates): 

In  Military  Service  21  17  13  10  17  16  17  13  18  19  19  17 


Above  analysis  based  upon: 


Year 

Number 

Graduates  j 

Departments 

1952 

574 

82 

1953 

565 

77 

1955 

615 

; 108 

1956 

653 

108 

1957 

568 

92 

1958 

588 

84 

1959 

621 

86 

1960 

656 

88  ‘ 

1961 

615 

! 82 

1962 

576 

82 

1963 

, 648 

93 

1964 

1 750 

102 

433,9 


Occupations  Related  to  Farming 


& 


Twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  graduates  in  vocational  agricul 
ture  out  of  school  one  to  five  years  were  engaged  in  farm-related  occu 
pations*  Twenty-five  of  the  teachers  from  102  departments  indicated 
that  one  or  more  of  their  graduates  worked  in  a grain  elevator  or  feed 
mill*  Other  common  types  of  work  were  that  of  working  in  machinery 
sales  and  service,  building  and  construction,  and  food  processing* 

Many  other  kinds  of  employment  were  listed  varying  from  teaching  voca- 
tional agriculture  to  arranging  flowers*  The  complete  list  with  the 
number  of  teachers  reporting  one  or  more  graduates  includes: 

25  Grain  elevator  or  feed  mill  3 Research  center 


14  Machinery  sales  and  service 
12  Building  and  construction 
9 Food  processing 
7 Fertilizer  or  lime  business 
6 Truck  driver 
6 Meat  cutter 
5 Mechanic 
5 Greenhouse 
5 Dairy  plant 
3 Salesmen 
3 Voc*  agr*  teacher 
* 3. Veterinary j?r  assTt* 


3 Slaughter  house 
2 Welding 
2 Electrician 
2 Landscaping 
2 Logging 
2 Plumbing 
2 Seed  processing 
1 Lumber  yard 

1 Drainage  and  tile  business 
1 Flower  arranger 
1 Lab  technician 
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Occupations  in  Mon-Agricultural  Work 

Thirty  to  forty*- four  per  cent  of  trie  graduates  in  vocational  agri- 
culture beca/e  engaged  in  non-agri cultural  occupations  during  the  first 
five  years  out  of  high  school.  Eighty- seven  of  the  teachers  from  102 
departments  reported  that  one  or  more  of  their  graduates  were  working 
in  industry  or  in  a factory  * The  number  reporting  employment  in  build- 
ing construction,  weldings  service  stations,  and  mechanics^ ndicates  the 
importance  of  the  development  and  u*  * of  mechanical  skills.  Another 
general  type  of  work  reported  was  that  which  included  abilities  in  work- 
ing with  people  such  as  salesman » store  clerks  and  teaching*  The  com- 
plete list  with  the  number  of  teachers  reporting  one  or  more,  graduates 
includes : 


87  Factory  or  industry 
22  Building  construction 
13  Mechanic 
12  Service  station 
9 Welding 
7 Salesman 
7 Iruck  driver 
7 Ear be r 
7 Carpentry 
6 Store  clerk 
6 Printing  firm 
6 Machine  shop 
6 Telephone  company 

ft 

5 Electrical 
5 Highway 
4 Teacher 
3 Body  shop 
2 He  ^itel  attendant 
2 Radio  and  TV  repair 


2 Stone  quarry 
2 Oil  company 
2 Credit  agents 
1 Lumber  yard 
1 Railroad 
1 Brewery 

Junk  yard  operator 
± Taxi  driver 
1 Painter 
1 Draftsman 
1 Deputy  sheriff 

Ji 

1 Refrigerator  service 
1 Meat  cutter 
1 Plumber 
1 Bank  teller 
1 Well  driller 
1 Photographer 
1 Tree  trimmer 
1 Accounting 


2 Airlines 
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foreword 


THERE  IS  a growing  consensus  that  the  solutions  to' many  of  our  social  ovoblems  will  be  found 
when  we  achieve  the  fullest  possible  participation,  by  all  segments  of  society,  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  Nation. 

This  is  borne  out  by  many  recent  Governmental  actions  focused  on  devising  means  by  which 
those  who  are  now  out  of  the  economic  mainstream — the  job  market — can  be  brought  in. 

On  August  13, 1969  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  sent  a message  on  manpower  training  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  it  he  said,  “the  Nation  must  have  a manpower  system  that  will 
enable  each  individual  to  take  part  in  a sequence  of  activities — tailored  to  his  unique  needs — to 
prepare  for  and  secure  a good  job.” 

In  defining  the  goals  of  manpower  training  proposals,  the  President  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  *' ‘discovering  the  potential  in  those  people  who  are  now  considered  unemployable,  remov- 
ing many  of  the  barriers  now  blocking  their  way.” 

in  September,  1969  a new  organizational  unit,  the  Community  Services  Administration,  was 
established  within  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  DHE¥,  by  transfer  of  staff  from  sever  1 
units  including  the  Division  of  Work  and  Training  Programs  from  the  Children’s  Bureau. 

In  his  announcement  of  the  organizational  change,  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  Robert  H.  Finch, 
“said,  ....  the  new  Community  Services  A dministration  will  facilitate  Federal 'State-local  coor- 
dination, the  development  ef  more  effective  ways  of  getting  needed  services  to  disadvantaged  people, 
and  community- wide  planning  and  coordination  of  services.  A major  objective  will  be  to  achieve 
better  means  of  evaluating  the  employment  potential  of  A JTDC  recipients  and  of  referring  them  for 
training  and  jobs.” 

In  announcing  the  establishment  of  the  new  Community  Services  Administration  we  described 
the  task  before  us  in  these  words : “We  must  begin  immediately  to  shift  from  a system  which  has  con- 
centrated on  remedying  defects  and  salvaging,  to  a system  which  concentrates  on  developing  the 
potential  of  human  being3,  which  involves  full  and  effective  participation  of  those  who  use  the  serv- 
ices in  design,  development  and  delivery,  and  which  provides  new  and  exciting  work  opportunities 
and  careers  for  low  income  people  including  recipients  of  public  assistance.” 

The  experimental  Work  Experience  and  Training  Program,  operated  under  Title  V of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  was  a well  rounded  approach  toward  these  objectives.  The  projects  were 
designed  according  to  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  unemployed  and  how  they  could  best  be  met 
through  Counseling  and  guidance,  education  (including  basic  literacy  and  high  school  equivalency) , 
construct  ve  work  experience,  vocational  train  mg,  intensive  casework  services,  job  placement  assist- 
ance, and  related  services. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  account  ef  the  Title  V experience  will  be  of  vaiucto  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  Prosideniial'mlnd&te. 
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STEPHEN  P.  SIMONDS 

CcmidrsMCtucr 

Con>9iiaity  Servicer,  Adflrif.Ltntioil 
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DOOR  TO  OPPORTUNITY 


L Background 


LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

“OURS  is  a work-oriented  society,  and  most 
Americans — deluding  those  on  welfare — seek 
employment.”* 1  This  statement  of  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  sums  tip  the  growing  consen- 
sus in  this  Nation  that  the  welfare  recipient 
shares  the  aspirations,  if  not  the  advantages,  of 
the  more  affluent  society  that  surrounds  him. 

Closely  linked  to  the  realization  that  the  poor 
can  and  will  work  if  enabled  to,  is  the  conclusion 
of  many  social  scientists  that  the  key  to  solving 
the  pervasive  problems  of  poverty  lies  precisely 
in  making  it  possible  for  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  poor  to  become  participating 
members  of  the  economy.  Peter  F.  Drueker,  an 
internationally  known  management  consultant 
and  teacher,  recently  said  about  oar  country^ 
“We  achieved  whatever  success  we  had  through 
making  the  poor  productive.” 

These  seemingly  simple  truisms  represent  the 
distillation  of  wisdom  slowly  and  painfully 
gained.  It  found  expression  notably  in  the  pas- 
sage of  title  V of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  This  work  and  training  program, 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed* 
ucation,  and  Welfare,  was  focused  directly  on 
“the  poorest  of  the  poor” — the  recipients  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  a group  long  felt  by  many  people  to 
be  without  the  necessary  motivation  or  capa- 
bility to  achieve  independence. 


1 Radio  adding  Occ  1966. 

1 " \ Warning  lo  iht  Rich  White  World  " Harper's  Ma$azint* 
December  1968* 


Federal  measures  to  deal  with  unemployment 
were  begun  as  early  as  1933.  From  1933  to  1941 
a variety  of  programs  designed  to  provide  work 
for  the  unemployed  were  created,  such  as  the 
Work  Progress  (later  WordPro] ects)  Admin- 
istration and  Public  Works  Administration. 
The  6-year  post-depression  period  was  marked 
by  general  economic  dislocation  resulting  in 
widespread  unemployment  which  reached  a 
peak  of  about  25  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

The  early  Federal -State  programs  were 
largely  concerned  with  putting  men  to  work 
rather  than  giving  the  untrained  poor  the  skills 
and  motivation  needed  to  find  and  keep  jobs. 
Essential  basic  education,  vocational  training 
and  work  experience,  medical  and  social  serv- 
ices were  not  included  in  those  programs  as  they 
are  in  many  of  the  more  recent  federally  aided 
efforts  to  improve  the  employability  of  the  un- 
employed poor. 

In  1941  the  creation  of  a federally  adminis- 
tered work  program  for  the  entire  country  was 
recommended  by  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board,  Five  years  later,  in  1943,  Congress 
passed  the  Full  Employment  Act,  which  gave 
the  Federal  Government  authority  to  guarantee 
full  employment. 

When,  in  1958,  the  unemployment  level 
reached  6.S  percent  of  the  labor  force  (about  5 
million  people)  Congress  took  further  action, 
passing  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  in  1961.  In 
1962,  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
inclnded  authorization  for  the  Community 
Work  and  Training  Programs  (sec.  409,  tide 
IV)  and  for  demonstration  projects  in  con- 
junction with  federally  assisted  public  assist- 
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ance  programs  (sec.  1115,  title  XI).  1963  also  ' 
saw  the  enactment  of  the  Accelerated  Public 
Wdrks  Program  and  the  Manpower  Develop* 
meiit  and  Training  Program.  The  Vocational 
Education  Act  was  passed  in  1963.  The  next 
major  legislative  step  was  the  passage  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  which  con- 
tained authority  under  title  V for  the  Work 
Experience  and  Training  Program. 

Tile  Community  Work  and  Training  Pro- 
gram under  the  1962  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  (sec.  409,  title 
IV)  and  the  Work  Experience  and  Training 
Program  under  title  V of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  made  possible  a significant 
involvement  of  State  public  welfare  depart- 
ments in  improving  the  employability  of  the  Na- 
tion’s unemployed  poor.  Both  programs  were 
placed  under  public  welfare  administration  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  other  vocational 
training  and  employment  programs  had  always 
largely  bypassed  public  assistance  recipients 
because  many  of  these  people  needed  much  more 
than  job  training  and  placement  service  to  solve 
their  employment  problems. 

The  purpose  of  the  Community  Work  and 
Training  Program  was  "conservation  of  work 
skills  and  the  development  of  new  skills  for 
individuals  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  and 
are  receiving  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  under  conditions  which  are  designed 
to  assure  protection  of  the  health  and  welfare 
of  such  individuals  and  the  dependent  children 
Involved  ” 

Thus  section  409  represented  a historic  de- 
parture from  the  old  work  relief  concept.  The 
new  concept — the  feasibility  of  training,  edu- 
cating and  providing  a full  range  of  social  serv- 
ices for  potentially  employable  public  welfare 
recipients — was  affirmed  in  this  landmark 
legislation. 

However,  there  was  no  Federal  financing  pro- 
vision for  traHttg  under  section  409,  nor  for 
supervision  and  equipment  Seeking  to  remedy 
the  omission  of  these  essential  features,  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  in  his  civil  rights  mes- 
sage of  1963,  asked  that  “the  public  welfare 
work  and  training  program  which  the  Congress 


added  last  year  be  amended  to  provide  Federal 
financing  of  the  supervision  and  equipment  costs 
of  more  Federal  demonstration  and  training 
projects.  . . 

Acting  upon  the  President's  recommendation, 
Senator  Abraham  Kibicoff  introduced  Senate 
bill  1803,  jointly  sponsored  by  Senators  Everett 
Dirkseti,  Kenneth  Keating,  Russell  Long,  Mike 
Mansfield,  and  Thruston  Morton.  The  bill  pro- 
vided for  assistance  to  States  for  experimental 
projects  of  work  experience  and  training  di- 
rected to  the  goal  of  securing  and  holding  em- 
ployment In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Congressman  Cecil  King  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation, H.R.  7263.  The  basic  intent  and  the 
essential  features  of  these  two  bills  were  in- 
cluded in  title  V of  the  Econbtoi^  Opportunity 
Act,  Public  Law  88-453,  which  was  adopted  on 
August  30, 1964. 

The  stated  objective  of  title  V of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  was  "to  expand  the 
opportunities  for  constructive  work  experience 
and  other  needed  training  available  to  persons 
who  are  unable  to  support  or  care  for  them- 
selves or  their  families,  so  as  to  stimulate  the 
adoption  of  programs  designed  to  help  unem- 
ployed fathers  and  other  needy  persons  to  secure 
and  retain  employment  or  to  attain  or 
retain  capability  for  self-support  or  personal 
independence.  . 

The  administration  of  the  title  V program 
was  delegated  on  October  33, 1964,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, who  was  authorized  "to  transfer  funds 
appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses” of  title  V through  "experimental,  pilot, 
or  demonstration  projects.  . . .”  Up  to  100  per- 
cent Federal  financing  was  granted  to  State  and 
local  welfare  departments.* 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  placed  responsibility  for  the  new  pro- 
gram on  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare,  head  of 
the  Welfare  Administration.  An  Office  of  Spe- 


* As  of  July  ft  (968,  a ratio  of  $0  per  cult  Federal  to  20  percent 
Slate  funding  was  begun  under  the  provision,  of  the  1966 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendment,. 
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cial  Services  was  established  within  the  Bureau 
of  Family  Services  of  the  Welfare  Administra- 
tion (the  office  is  now  the  Division  of  Work  and 
Training  Programs,  Children’s  Bureau,  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service.)  Mr.  Andrew  R.  N, 
Traelson  was  named  Bureau  Assistant  Director 
for  Special  Services. 

In  a report  made  on  March  24,  1965, 4 Mr. 
Truelson  said,  “The  language  of  title  V dearly 
relates  to  the  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstra- 
tion projects  under  section  1115  of  the  1962  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  One  purpose  of  these  projects  was  to  en- 
courage States  to  develop'  imaginative  and  origL 
mal  methods  of  promoting  the  objectives  of  the 
public  assistance  programs,  and  to  provide  con- 
structive aid  to  individuals  and  their  families 
in  thear  effort  to  become  self-supporting.” 

He  further  described  the  basic  objectives  6f 
title  V in  this  report  as  being  “directed  toward 
enabling  individuals  to  be  as  fully  supportive  as 
possible  of  their  families  through  the  develop- 
ment or  preservation^of  good  work  habits  and 
attitudes,  tlie  conservation  of  work  s.'  dlls 
already  possessed  by  whatever  means  are  avail- 
able, and  the  development  of  new  Jails  through 
the  use  of  existing  facilities.  Training  -can 
profitably  cover  such  needs  s basic  literacy 
courses  . . . instruction  in  ample  arithmetic, 
instruction  in  the  need  for  employee  coopera- 
tion on  the  job,  and  importance  of  good  relations 
with  the  employer.* 

Thirteen  States  had  set  up  community  work 
and  training  programs  under  section  409  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  but  only  a few  programs 
had  done  much  training  per  se  because  of  the 
lack  of  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Thro  gh  title  V most  of  the  community  work 
and  training  programs  were  augmented  with 
education,  training,  and  supportive  services. 

In  1966,  amendments  to  title  V of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  directed  that 
greater  emphasis  be  placed  on  strengthening  vo- 
cational training,  job  development  and  place- 


* Delivered  New  Orleans  to  the  Southwest  Regional  Con- 
ftrenct  of  the  Amc/Lcan  Public  Welfare  Association* 


meat  and  work  experience  activities  of  title  V 
projects.  In  early  1967,  arrangements  were 
worked  out  between  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  implement  these  amendments. 

After  2 years1  experience  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  title  V demonstration  projects,  the 
President’s  budget  message,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  January  1967,  contained  a reduced  ap- 
propriation request  for  fiscal  year  1968 
predicated  on  a decision  to  terminate  the  pro- 
gram on  June  30, 1969.  Title  V was  to  be  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  an  expanded  work -training 
program  under  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  provisions  for  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children. 

In  H R.  12080,  as  introduced  by  Congressmen 
Wilbur  Mills  and  John  Byrnes,  responsibility 
for  establishing  community  work  and  training 
programs  was  placed  in  welfare  agencies  and  it 
was  required  that  programs  be  established  in 
every  area  of  a State  where  there  were  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  AFDC  families.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  Federal  matching  funds  ti>*the  ex- 
tent of  75  percent  (85  percent  prior  to  July  1, 
1969)  be  provided  for  training,  supervision,  and 
materials.  The  bill  passed  the  House  on  Au- 
gust 17,  1967,  without  significant  amendments. 
Provisions  included  authorisation  to  State  pub- 
lic welfare  agencies  to  purchase  with  Federal 
aid  testing,  counseling,  and  other  manpower 
services  from  State  employment  service 
agencies. 

Following  the  public  hearings,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  held  executive  sessions  and 
filed  its  report  on  November  14, 1967.  The  Com- 
mittee modified  the  public  welfare  provisions 
by  proposing  a comprehensive  work  incentive 
program  with  the  manpower  activities  to  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
supportive  services  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  assign- 
ment of  work-training  services  in  the  AFDC 
program  to  the  Department  of  Labor  was  pro- 
posed on  the  premise  that  all  Federal  manpower 
programs  should  be  located  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  order  to  gain  maximum  utilization 
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of  the  testing,  counseling,  recruiting  and  other 
employment  services  of  the  Department 

The  conferees  for  the  Senate  and  House  met 
December  4-7,  1967,  and  adopted  the  basic 
Senate  provisions  for  a work  incentive  pro- 
gram. After  approval  of  the  Conference  Report 
by  the  House  and  Senate,  the  President  signed 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967,  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-248)  on  January  2,  1968. 

The  new  work  incentive  program  was  made 
mandatory  as  of  July  1,  1968,  except  in  any 
State  prevented  by  State  statute  from  comply- 
ing, and  mandatory  in  all  States  by  July  1, 
1969. 

State  and  local  public  welfare  agencies  are 
responsible  for  providing  prereferral  services, 
the  making  of  referrals,  and"  the  provision  of 
essential  services,  including  medical'  examina- 
tions and  child  care,  where  needed  in  support 
of  the  manpower  activities. 

The  amendments  directed  that  the  Com- 
munity Work  and  Training  Program  that  had 
been  established  under  section  409  in  18  States 
bo  discontinued  on  June  30, 1968. 

The  phasing  out  of  the  title  V program  was 
reflected  in  the  decreased  allocations  of  funds 
from  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  $45 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $10  million  for 
1969.  Many  title  V projects  have  already  been 
phased  into  the  new  WIN  program.  Generally, 
the  remaining  projects  are  in  the  16  States  that 
have  legal  barriers  to  entering  the  WIN  pro- 
gram. These  title  V projects  have  been  funded 
through  June  30, 1969. 

An  orderly 'transition  between  the  existing 
title  V program  and  the  new  WIN  program  is 
essential  in  order  to  provide  for  the  absorption 
of  title  V public  assistance  trainees  intv  the  new 
program,  and  for  maximum  utilization  of  the 
experienced  title  V staff. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICIES 

Federal  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  work  experience  and  training  programs  was 
assigned  k>  the  Welfare  Administration6  of 
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the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare, 

Several  basic  concepts  were  emphasized  in  ad- 
ministering title  V.  Among  them; 

1.  The  projects  were  to  be  designed  to  serve 
as  demonstrations  of  methods  to  improve  em- 
ployability which  could  be  incorporated  into 
ongoing  welfare  programs. 

2.  They  were  to  be  directed  primarily  at 
underemployed  and  unemployable  adults.  State 
and  local  welfare  agencies  included  AFDC  re- 
cipients  and  other  low-income  persons  in  their 
title  V projects.  Participation  by  AFDC  moth- 
ers was  voluntary.  In  some  States  participation 
by  unemployed  fathers  wa3  required.  Most 
States  used  title  V funds  to  supplement  the 
income  of  trainees,  whatever  its  source  (wages, 
assistance  payments,  etc.)  up  to  the  level  of  full 
budgeted  need  as  defined  by  the  State  (see  p. 
19). 

3.  High  priority  was  to  be  given  to  projects 
which  were  coordinated  with  other  government 
and  community  efforts  to  exert  a substantial 
impact  on  poverty; 

4.  Projects  were  to  work  toward  a flexible 
“package”  combining  all  the  services  needed  to 
assist  multiproblem  families.  With  such  a range 
of  services  available  the  various  needs  of  indi- 
vidual trainees  could  be  met. 

The  authorization  of  100  percent  Federal  fi- 
nancing for  approved  projects  during  the  first 
years  of  operation  ; roved  to  be  a powerful 
stimulus  to  States  which  could  not  afford  new 
programs.  During  the  final  year  of  title  V,  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  was  generally  lim- 
ited to  80  percent.  With  the  exception  of 
Alabama,  all  States  participated. 

Pursuant  to  the  i960  amendments  to  title  V 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  from 
July  1, 1967,  to  June  30, 1969,  the  Department 


* Absorbed  into  the  Social  and  ftcbabiJiiatkifi  Service.  DHEW, 
under  the  1967  rewgani  ion. 
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of  Labor  provided  training,  job  development, 
and  placement  services  for  67  projects  at  a cost 
of  about  $3.6  million  of  title  V funds.  Since 
there  were  very  few  new  projects  approved 
after  July  1,  1967,  thr  Departments  of  Labor 
and  HEW  directed  particular  attention  to  im- 
proving approved  projects,  especially  at  fchfo 
time  they  came  up  for  renewal*  The  two  De- 
partment^made  joint  evaluations  with  the  goal 
of  having  projects  that  would; 

1.  provide  the  necessary  social  services  under 
the  direction  of  HEW  to  help  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  family  life  and  health  that  make  it 
difficult  to  get  and  hold  jobs ; and 

2.  provide  manpower  services  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  includ- 
ing testing,  counseling  services,  job  develop- 
ment, referral,  on-  or  off-the-job  training,  work 
experience,  and,  where  necessary,  relocation 
assistance. 

The  Bateman  rating  system  (see  page  13) 
was  frequently  used  in  bringing  about  decisions 
on  what  the  Department  of  Labor  inputshould 
be  on  projects  being  renewed.  The  decision  was 
made  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  level  of  the 
two  Departments  that  where  projects  up  for 
renewal  were  being  restructured  pursuant  to  the 
1966  amendments,  the  Work  Experience  and 
Training  specialist  positions  and  other  man- 
power classifications,  whether  filled  or  not, 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  jurisdiction* 

Other  agfeem  e fits'  'reached  were  the  follow- 
ing ; The  employment  counselor,  in  .consultation 
with  the  social  workei^aftct  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  project  director,  would  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  managing  the -em- 
ployability plan,  for  moving  the  trainee  through 
various  resources,  and  for  developing  necessary 
resources  to  c&riy  out  the  plan.  Special  prob- 
lems of  absenteeism,  lack  of  motivation,  etc., 
would  he  the  responsibility  of  the  social  worker 
utilizing  group  services,  casework,  counseling, 
family  budgeting,  housekeeping  and  similar 
services  to  back  up  the  trainee  in  bis  rehabili- 
tation progress. 


THE  PROJECTS 

A total  of  344  projects  were  established  under 
title  V (see  appendix  for  location  and  amounts 
of  grants) . About  238,090  persons  were  enrolled 
for  an  average  period  of  7 months.  The  Federal 
grants  for  the  projects  totaled  approximately 
* $370  million. 

The  program  accepted  unemployed  parents 
and  ether  needy  persons  without  regard  to  edu- 
cational attainment  or  work  history  and  pro- 
vided the  services  they  needed  to  prepare  them 
for  the  labor  forces  A highly  individualized  and 
flexible  program  of  integrated  vocational  in- 
struction, training,  and  social  services  was  the 
goal. 

The  projects  were  administered  by  State  and 
local  public  welfare  agencies  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  with  the 
maximum  possible  use  of  community  resources. 
Projects  provided  basic  education  for  functional 
illiterates;  high  school  equivalency;  work  ex- 
perience (for  good  work  habits) ; vocational 
instruction  (for  new  skills) ; motivational  coun- 
seling; income  maintenance  (based  on  family 
size);  remedial  medical  services;  supportive 
social  services  (child  care,  personal  and  family 
. counseling,  etc.) ; job  orientation  and  job  place* 
meat.  Training  was  keyed  to  the  local  labor  mar* 
kefc.  Occupations  and  skill  levels  for  which  train- 
ing was  given  were  limited  only  by  the  needs 
and  resources  of  the  community  and  the'abilitiee 
of  project  trainees. 

When  a trainee  was  accepted  for  assignment, 
an  employability  plan  was  developed  for  him. 
The  plan  included  an  estimate  of  what  services 
he  needed  to  become  fully  employed.  An  essen- 
tial part  of  the  plan  was  an  analysis  of  his  fam- 
ily situation  to  identify  problems  which  might 
adversely  affect  his  participation  in  a title  V 
assignment.  In  some  instances,  a homemaker 
was  assigned  to  teach  better  housekeeping,  child- 
rearing,  or  money-management.  Where  needed, 
day  care  for  children  and  remedia  medical  care 
were  provided.  Counseling  wad  given  for  mar- 
ital, parent-chiP.,  or  other  behavioral  or  per* 
sonal  problems. 
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LOCATION  OF  WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  TRAINING  PROJECTS 
UNDER  TITLE  V IEOA  FROM  DECEMBER,  1964  TO  JULY,  1968) 


T3Arwe«  SERVED  (IN  THOUSANDS) 


PROFILE  OF  MONTHLY  OPERATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  TITLE  V WORK  EXPERIENCE 
AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM,  DECEMBER  1964  ■ JUNE  1969 


Trainee?  .were  provided  any  combination  of 
services  deemed  essentia)  by  caseworkers  and 
employment  counselors  to  improving  employ- 
ability.  Upon  completion  of  his  assignment,  the 
trainee  should  have  had  sufficient  education, 
work-experience  and  training  in  a specific  occu- 
pation and  have  had  personal,  financial,  legal, 
and  family  problems  ameliorated  to  the  extent 
that  he  would  be  able  to  find  and  keep  employ* 
mcnt  to  maintain  his  family  in  dignity. 


THE  PROBLEMS 

/ . 

In  several  functions  of  administration,  the 
title  V program  encountered  severe  problems , 
which  hindered  total  accomplishment  of  the 
program’s  mission.  Some  of  these  problems  are 
discussed  below : 

Assignment  of  trainees.  In  the  early  period  of 
the  title  V program,  there  was  considerable  lag 
in  bringing  projects  up  to  full  capacity.  For 
example,  during  the  first  part  of  fiscal  year 
19€7,  many  projects,  were  operating  about  30 
percent  belotf  their  expected  minimum  ca- 
pacity. Some  of  the  delay  occurred  because  time 
was  needed  by  the  welfare  agencies  for  planning 
of  projects  in  order  to  coordinate  work  ex* 
perience,  adult  basic. education,  and  vocational 
instruction.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  unlike 
some  other  Federal  programs,  this  one  did  not 
IS  provide  for  planning  grants.  The  agencies  were 
expected  to  move  right  into" the  operation  of 
projects.  * . * 

In  mid  fiscal  year  1965,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment placed  into  effect  a formula  whereby  £0 
percent  of  the  estimated  number  of  slots  were 
expected  to  be  filled  by  .30  days  from  the  ap- 
proved starting  date  of  the  project,  50  percent 
by  60  days,  and  90  percent  by  90  days.  In  a few 
instances,  extensions  were  granted  in  view  of 
extenuating  circumstances.  Although  some 
State  and  local  welfare  officials  were  critical  of 
• the  Federal  formula  to  accelerate  the  assign* 
meat  cf  trainees,  the  application  of  the  for- 


mula and  provision  of  special  technical  assist- 
ance to  projects  having  difficulty  in  filling  slots 
resulted  in  progressive  improvement  in  assign- 
ment of  trainees. 

By  April  1967,  96  percent  of  the  total  esti- 
mated slots  for.  all-  title  V projects  were  filled. 
A 90-percent  level  was  thought  to  be  about  the 
optimum.  It  was  not  expected  that  a project 
would  have  all  slots  filled  at  all  times,  since  there 
would  be  constant  turnover  and  seasonal 
fluctuations. 

Absenteeism.  In  many  of  the  projects  there 
was  a high  degree  of  absenteeism  among  the 
participants.  Although  in  some  projects  absen- 
teeism was  very  well  controlled,  in  others  it 
averaged  for  about  one-third  of  the  participants 
30  percent  or  more  of  their  scheduled  work- 
training  time.  In  some  areas  of  the  country  on 
absenteeism  habit  had  developed  among  many 
welfare  recipients  from  their  experience  on 
work  relief  projects.  In  some  work  relief  proj- 
ects that  involved  the  working  out  of  the  assist- 
ance payment,  it  was  common  practice  to 
permit  absenteeism  with  the  understanding  that 
a person  would  have  to  make  up  the  lost  time 
at  a later  date.  Often  there  was  no  followup 
to  require  persons  to  make  up  lost  time. 

Absenteeism  from  title  V projects,  except  for 
a good  cause  such  as  verified  illness  or  family 
problems  requiring  the  trainee’s  presence  at 
home,  was  not  condoned  by  title  V personnel. 
In  some  of  the  projects  demonstrations  were 
earned  out  dealing  with  problems  of  absentee- 
ism. The  District  of  Columbia  project  dealt 
with  absenteeism  first  by  a plan  catling  for 
withholding  the  assistance  check  of  a trainee 
absent  A days  out  of  10  except  for  good  cause. 
Eventually,  there  woe  withholding  for  1 day’s 
absence  without  good  cause  in  10  days.  Through 
this  approach  absenteeism  was  reduced  from 
about  20  percent  to  approximately  5 percent. 
In  the  Contra  Cost*  County,  Calif.,  project, 
personnel  made  immediate  followup  visits  to 
the  homes  of  title  V absentees  to  'find  out  why 
they  were  absent,  end  to  assist  in  getting  the 
person  back  on  the  project  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. These  visits  were  mode  within  24  hours 
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from  the  time  the  person  failed  to  show  up, 
and  this  was,  found  to  be  a very  effective  way 
of  holding;  absenteeism  down.  A study  of  the 
Cuyahoga  (County  (Ohio)  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, however,  concluded  that  “a  particular  pat 
procedure  for  dealing  with  situations  of  absen- 
teeism on  the  title  V work  experience  program 
was  not  possible  due  to  the  individuality  and 
complexity  of  each  situation.” 

Reviews  and  evaluations.  Prior  to  July  1, 1967, 
when  the  Department  of  Labor  became  in- 
volved in  the  title  V program  under  the  1966 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments, 
HEW  vested  primary  responsibility  for  title  V 
reviews  and  evaluations  in  its  regional  staffs. 
Shortages  in  regional  staffing  resulted  in  in- 
adequate evaluating  and  monitoring  by  HEW. 
For  example,  in  one  HEW  region  covering  five 
States,  there  were  never  more  than  one  or  two 
title  V rq)  resent atives  to  review  and  evaluate 
some  95  projects.  Furthermore,  the  demands  for 
technical  assistance  from  the  regional  .repre- 
sentatives were  such  that. they  could  give  only 
part  of  their  time  to  evaluation  and  monitoring. 
Similarly,  pressures  of  other  duties  prevented 
adequate  program  evaluation  by  title  V person- 
nel in  some  States.  While  Federal  and  State 
title  V officials  were  keenly  aware  of  shortages 
of  staff  for  adequate  evaluation  and  monitoring, 
b?th  considered  it  not  proper  to  recruit  addi- 
tional staff  for  a program  which  was  coming  to 
an  end  on  Jun^fiO,  1969.  — 

Project  information.  Federal  gi  elines  pro- 
vided that  State  and  local  project  officials 
would  accumulate  information  on  new  and 
terminated  trainees  and  prepare  statistical  and 
financial  reports  related  to  individual  projects. 
Most  of  the  data  wob  sent  in  the  form  of  punch- 
cards  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Data  Support  Branch  to'  enable  analyse* 
through  the  use  of  computers,  and  the  resulting 
printouts  were  forwarded  to  the  HEW  title  V 
program  .staff,  Many  problems  were  encoun- 
tered in  establishing  a computerised  system. 
Special  attention  was  directed  to  identifying 
=-  * ' . i the.  reasons  for  inadequate  reporting  by  the 


projects  and  to  taking  corrective  action.  The 
data  processing  operations  were  reprogramed 
and  arrangements  made  for  more  timely  sub- 
mission of  data  by  State  officials;  After  these 
measures  were  taken,  it  was  possible  to  share 
information  relatively  quickly  with  State  and 
local  project  officials,  to:point  out  problem  areas 
warranting  further  study  or  immediate  action. 
The  Federal  guidelines  for  the  WIN  program 
provide  for  thfe  sharing  of  computerized  data 
with  State  agencies  and  for"  a- feedback  of 
material  to  officials  at  all  program  levels. 

Cooperative  relationships  and  communication. 
Dr.  Sar  A.  Levita*'  of  George  Washington 
University,  re**  ■ the  House  Committee 

on  Education  . ■,  on  July  12, 1967,  con- 
cerning an  oval  . rf^  title  V,  said:' 

State  and  local  welfare  agcocie*  . . . were  ill 
prepared  . . . had  little  or  no  experience  with 
training  o*  placement  and  awareness  of  labor 
market  operations  . . . (andwdfare  officials) 
seemed  to  take  the  position  tha|  their  activities 
constituted  a separate  universe 
manpower  and  antipoverty  programs  and  that 
they  had  little  to  learn  fcom  other  agencies.6 

r ( 

In  the  course  of  developing  the  title  V pro- 
gram, some  public  welfare  officials  agreedVith 
Dr.  Levitan’s  observation:.  By  themselves,  pub-  > 
lie  welfare  agencies  are  Hl-equipped  to  train  and 
place  public  assistance  clients;  The  title  V pro- 
gram, therefore,  strove  for  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  community  resources;  this  was 
one  of  (he  program  requirements;  The  projects 
were  to  involve,  either  as  sponsors  or  to  provide 
services,  the  employment  service,  health  agen- 
cies, private  social  agencies,  Community  Action 
agencies,  civic  groups,  schools,  etc.  Involvement 
in  the  title  V program  of  other  agendas  and 
organizations  is  reflected  by  the  n on-Federal 
contributions  of,  approximately  $50  million 
(other  than  public  welfare  funds)  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  projects. 


‘Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendment;  of  1967:  Hear- 
tog*  , . . Part  3,  p.  1670  (f.  Washington:  US.  Government 
Punting  OSicc,  1967. 
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Thus,  while  many  problems  were  encountered 
in  bringing  together  so  many  different  agencies 
and  individuals  to  serve  title  V trainees,  many 
projects  succeeded  to  a notable  degree  in  this 
effort  (ste  pages  16  to  20). 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
TRAINEES 

Perhaps  no  other  factor  influenced  the  nature  * 
of  the  title  V programs  more  than  the  people  it 
served.  It  was  designed  for  actual  and.  potential 
public  welfare  recipients.. 

The  obstacles  to  improved  capability  for  em- 
ployment axe,  for  most  publitf  welfare  recip- 
ients, formidable,  la  .his  report  of  June  tt,  19^7, 
to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary William  Oorham  of  DHEW  summa- 
■ rized  them  as: 

+ 

The  maldistribution  of  workers  in  relation  to 
jobs 

Lack  of  occupational  skills  and  j ob  experience 
' Lack  of  basic  education  requirements  for  jobs 
Poor  attitudes  toward  self  and  work 
Health  and  medical  problems 
Lack  of  child  care  services 
Police  and  bad  debt  records 
Lack  of  income. 


The  following  data  describe  some  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  measurable  characteristics  of  the  title 
V constituency.7 


Age  Distribution 
SO  and  nmW 

percent 
j.  4-0 

. 21  to  89 . 

46  to  49 

20.9 

gfl  to  64 

. . fill 

69  And  orfir  „ 

-1 

Sex  Distribution 

tBfJLlg 

45 

Female  

56 

TDa»  for  focal  1967,  the  peak  year  of  tide  V. 


percet it 


Head  of  Household — — — 91.8 

Marital  Status 

Stogie  (never  married) — 15.7 

Married  (including  stable,  uonlegal  union)  _ 36, 9 

Other  (separated,  deserted,  widowed) 45.4 

+ ‘ 

i1" 

Race  or  Ethnic  Group' 

White  (other  than  Mexican  American)  44.0 

Negro  1 43.4 

Mexican  American 6.  2 

Island  Puerto  Rican  or  vfrgln  Islander 3, 2 

.America"  Indian.. ... 8. 1 

Oriental .............. ... ....  .1 


Employment  History 

Was  the  trainee  ever  contlWaiBly  employed  for  0 
months  »r  more? 

• No— 32.8  percent ; lee— 67.2  percent 

Employment  Status  Immediately  Prior  to  Title  V 
Astignmeoc 

percent 

; Total  unemployed „ 95.  l 

Never  wotted — — J4  6 

Unemployed  l ytar  or  mhre 84. 9 

over  36  months 20.4 

19  to  86  months 8.6 

1 year  through  16  months 6, 5 

Unemployed  less  than  1 year 45, 6 

27  up  to  52  weeks.. — . — 11. 9 

16  to  23  weekeu- - 10. 5 

6 to  14  weeks 12. 9 

5 weeks  or  Ins 10. 8 

Employed  (underemployed) : 
at  time  of  assignment - — 49 

Education 

Trainees  assigned  during  the  period  February  IJ1968, 
through  October  81, 1986:  ->  ’■/ 

ppcetu 

No  education.  " 2.0 

l3t-4th  grades 1 9.9 

5th  grade .... j - 4 0 

<5th-Tth  grade* — - 11.9 

8th  grade 1R6 


Below  high  school  41. 4 

eth-ilth  grades 84.8 

12th  grade - 21.  fl 

leMtt  year  college— 2.1 

4th  year  college. — .1 

Postgraduate  - - 0 


9th  grade  afixTabove- — — 58. 6 


ID 


PERCENT 


ERIC 

■.',1,7,1"! 71353 


4 


rj 


50.2% 
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II  The  Social  and  Economic  Effects 


MEASURING  EFFECTIVENESS 


*THE  trouble  it  that  the  unmeasured,  or  uttmeas- 
’ arable,  aspects  of  a problem  may  be  vastly  more 
important  than  those  which  have  been,  or  can 
be,  measured  . . ** 

ARTHUR  M.'ROSS, 
For'ncr  CommidstOficf  of  Laior  StittixtWl 


An  inherent  problem  in  evaluating  innovative 
social  programs  was  described  by  William  Gor- 
ham} former  Assistant  Secretary  for  Program 
Planning  and  Evaluation,  DHEW,  as  follow: 
"The  conventional  wisdom  regarding  the  so- 
lution to  poverty  among™,  the  adult  nonaged 
groups  in  the  population  is  a variation  of  what 
Secretary  Gardner  has  termed  the  vending  ma- 
chine concept  of  social  change.  You  simply  put . 
a nickel  in  the  training  machine  and  out  comes 
the  production  worker,  neatly  cleaned  and 
pressed  and  self-supporting.  ' 

“Economists  and  other  -practical  men  are  the 
most  notoriously  strong  adherents  of  this  view 


. there  is  a certain  tidiness  in  the  logic  which 

observes  that  skilled  workers  are 'not  poor,  the 
poor  are  not  skilled;  ergo,  enrolling  the  poor  in 
MDTA  programs  will  solve  the  poverty  prob- 
lem. One  must  hasten  to  add  that  this  view  is 
not  entirely  attributable  to  the  training  program 
syndrome;  it  is  also  relate^  to  the  desire  to  de- 
clare an  enterprise  a success  or  failure  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  nickels  returned  for  each 
nickel  deposited  in  the  machine,”  > 

This  all  too  familiar  view  has  been  an  impor- 
tant handicap  in  evaluating  accurately  the  suc- 
cesses onfaihires  of  social  programs.  Because  of 
it  we  tend  to  discount  the  view  of  the  "reason- 


able man,"  a central  figure  in  our  common  law, 
and  favor  that  of  the  "practical  man”  with  his 


relentlessly  hard-headed  approach,  The  com- 
pulsion to  quantify  that  which  is  unquantifiabte 
(in  the  present,  state  of  the  art  of  social 
prophecy,  and  measurement  of  social  cause- and- 
effect  relationships)  often  leads  us  to  more  inac- 
curacy than  if  we  were  sufficiently  confident  to 
place  greater  reliance  Upon  the  evidence  of  our 
senses.  For  the  present,  therefore,  while  waiting 
for  better  means  of  measurement,  it  would  seem 
wise  to  combine  analysis  of,  available  hard  data 
w ith  reasonable  assessments  of  reliable  observer 
tions  in  order  to  gauge  program  effectiveness! 

To  illustrate  the  problem  of  evaluation : We 
hesitate  to  report  as  fact  that  a prescribed  course 
of  action  is  succeeding  in  instilling  pride  in  a> 
title  V trainee  who  has  apparently  never  before 
felt  pride  in  himself  although  we  can' see  dra- 
matic changes  in  him  that  unmistakably  express 
pride.  For  the  first  time  in  our  observation  his 
demeanor,  his  habits,  and  his  dress  improve 
after  he  is  admitted  to  cm  on-the-job  training 
program  that  holds  promise  of  employment  and 
economic  independence  for  his  family.  If  he 
does  find  work  after  an  interval,  how  do  we 
measure  the  positive  impact  of  his  first  experi- 
ence upon  the  ultimately  successful  outcome? 

Another  typical  problem  in  measurement: 
When  we  see  that  children  of  a title  V trainee 
suddenly  beginning  to  attend  school  regularly 
after  a parent  is  enrolled  in  adult  basic  educaA 
tion  in  prepamtion'  for  job  training,  how  do  we 
report  or  measure  this  “ripple-effect”  with  hard 
data?  If  we  insist  upon  confining  ourselves  to 
counting  only  steady  employment  of  the  parent 
as  provable  success,  do  we  not  seriously  distort 
our  findings? 

The  difficulties  in  evaluating  social  program 
effectiveness  imposed  by  the  “vending  machine 
concept”  are  compounded  hy  the  innovative 
characteristics  of  the  title  V programs.  Among 
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them : Title  V was  the  first  major  Federal  work-’ 
training  program  for  the  heads  of  current  or 
potential  public  assistance  households;  it  was 
the  first  work  training  program  that  endear* 
ored  to  treat,  insofar  os  was  practicable*  all  of 
the  trainee's  social,  medical,  educational,  and 
vocational  haudicaps,  as  well  as  his  family 
situation  where  it  contributed  to  his  lack  of  em- 
ployment ; and  finally,  the  program  had  several 
objectives — such  as  improving  the  capability 
for  employment  and  the  strengthening  of  fam- 
ily life^nxnd  not  solely  the  relatively  easily 
measurable  objective  of  employment. 

Given  these  facts  of  innovation  plus  multiple 
objectives,  establishing  baseline  data  against 
which  precise  measurements  of  effectiveness  can 
be  made  is  a task  of  enormous  complexity,  put 
more  simply : What  does  one  measure  against  if 
the  program  being  measured  has  not  been  at- 
tempted before?  Or,  how  much  weight  can  ac- 
curately be  assigned  to  the  side  benefits  for  the 
family  when  economic  independence  becomes 
an  achievable  goal  for  the  first  time? 

Julius  Horwrtz  quotes  a Negro  man  he  met 
in  a New  York  welfare  office8  as  to  the  effect 
of  parents'  employment  on  the  family:  “»  . . 
With  parents  that  work,  the  kids  are  different, 
they  look  different,  they  think  different,  they 
see  things  ahead  of  them,  they're  moving  to- 
ward something  real  in  this  world." 

We  have,  as  yet,  no  means  to  measure  this 
effect. 

Still  another  factor  makes  hard  and  fast 
judgments  of  these  programs  suspect:  the  al- 
most infinite  range  of  geographic,  economic,  t 1 
altitudinal  variations  to  he  found  among  the 
344  projects  operated  under  title  V,  For  ex- 
ample, an  employment  rate  that  might  be 
deemed  successful  for  a program  operating  in 
the  Mississippi  Delta  would  be  regarded  as  a 
failure  in  a low  unemployment,  highly  indus- 
trialized New  England  are^. 

According  to  Dr.  C.  W orth ' Bateman , former 
DHBW  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Plan- 

* “A  Portrait  of  Hew  York’s  Welfare  Population,"  Ifew  Vgr^ 
Tima  Kfagatine,  Jan,  26,  1959. 
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ning  and  Evaluation,9  “Factors  contributing  to 
differences  in  the  relative  effectiveness  of  in- 
dividual projects  are : (1)  The  location  of  the 
project;  (2)  the  characteristics  of  die  trainees 
served;  (3)  the  availability  of  services  in  rela- 
tion to  requirements;  and  (4)  the  skill  with 
which  these  services  are  organized  to  accom- 
plish the  mission.” 

To  illustrate  some  .of  the  variable  factors,  Dr. 
Bate'  mi1  compared  a large  rural  project  oper- 
ating in  an  economically  depressed  19-county 
area  in  eastern  Kentucky  with  two  projects  oper- 
ating in  the  urban  settings  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  St.  Paul,  Minn,  (see  table) . 

Dr.  Bateman  has  developed  a rating  system 
for  identifying  the  relative  success  of  selected 
title  V projects.  He  has  described  its  develop- 
ment thus:  “Having  identified  projects  operat- 
ing under  similar  economic  conditions  and 
serving  trainees  with  similar  characteristics,  a 
set  of  effectiveness  measures  was  needed  in 
order  to  rate  the  success  ot  projects  ip  achieving 
certain  program  objectives.  Four  such  measures 
were  selected : the  employment  rate  of  trainees, 
the  occupational  distribution  of  employed 
trainees,  the  average  wage  of  employed  train- 
ees, and  the  proportion  of  trainees  who  went 
on  to  other  training  programs,” 

This  must  be  considered  one  of  the  best  rat- 
* ing  systems  available,  yet  it.  must  still  confine 
itself  to  projects  which  have  sufficiently  similar 
characteristics  to-mAke  them  comparable,  and 
must  -further  be  limited  to  a jessing  only  those 
of  the  program’s  objectives  that  yield  to  quan- 
tifying. (The  system  is  being  further  developed 
in  the  new  WIN  program.) 

The  value  of  such  measurements  as  an  aid 
to  administrators  atyd  legislators  who  must 
make  decisions  is  not  questioned,  but  sole  re- 
liance on  such  data  is.  Accordingly,  this  report 
will  include  data  available  on  measurable  as- 
pects of  the  title  V programs  along'  with'  ex- 
amples and  case  histories  to  describe  title  Vs 
more  subtle  and  pervasive  effects:  those  that 
may  defy  measurement  but  are  nonetheless  es- 
sentiaLtaAiLnocurate  evaluation. 

* “Assessing  Program  Effectiveness."  Welfare  is  Review, 
January-Fehrtiaiy  1953, 
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SELECTED  DATA  ON  TJTLE  V TERMINEBS  IN  CLEVELAND* *  EASTERN  KENTUCKY* 

AND  ST.  PAUL  PROJECTS 


i _ Li * 

1 

J 

Gerdau  d 

Eastern 

Kentucky 

St.  Paul 

-> 

Total  terminations  to  Sept.  1966 j 

1*613 

1,936 

1 471 

Employment 

i 

Total  tettni  nets  employed ; 

734 

. 640 

/ 330 

Percent  employed* , - - . — 

45.  5 

33,  l 

m i 

Local  labor  market  conditions 

■ 

I1  ^employment  rate  (percent) . . - 

r fl 

* 2.  8-3.  5 

» 7.  2-31.  4 

2.  0 

1 

Participant  characteristics  4 

T 

Percent  male. . .... 

71.6 

100.0 

100.0 

Percent  white . 

20.0 

09-  5 

87.9 

n 

3 

Average  age - 

36  (male) 

39 

35 

’ 

31  (female) 

+ ■ 

i 

i 

Services 

j 

22l6 

-*+t  r-.  - 

Percent  in  adult  basic  education 

‘8A0 

13.5 

Percent  in  high  school  equivalency T 

12.5 

80 

33.0 

Percent  In  vocational  instruction .. 

25.5 

2.5 

53-  5 

Average  health  expenditures  per  case  month „ 

$10.46 

87.  17 

$6.  18 

J 

■H 

Total  day  care  expenditures 

$70,537 

6 

0 

0 

i 

* 

i 

j 

ERIC 


1 For  period  Oct.  1,  1965,  ed  Oct.  31,  1966,  Includes  only  uoemplcyed  m*Je  beads  of  families  not  receiving  AFDC. 
* Range  from  low  of  2,8  porceat  uneiapiOyjEcnt  rate  in  April  1963  to  high  of  L5  percent  in  July  1966. 


* 1966  annual  average  unemployment  rites  for  19  eastern  Kentucky  counties: 


Bell 

Breathitt. 

Clay 

Floyd 

Elliott . . . 
Jackson-  - 
Leslie 


15.5 
31,) 

15.6 

14.2 
(1+1+ 

7.2 
29.4 


Letcher. . . . 
Knott. . . . . 
Harlan .... 

Knox 

Magoffin . . . 
Muiifce^ . . 
Mum/, . . 


11.4  Morgan.... 

XL  3 Ihdfcje, 

12.6  Betty. 

20.7  Rice 

23.9  Wolfs 

7-5 

20.4 


i H H + t - H H H 


8.0 

31.4 

18.) 

14.5 
18.3 


1 Data  on  participant  characteristics  and  services  derived  on  basis  of  average  number  enrolled;  0)  io  Cleveland  project.  f"nu 
Mar.  1,3  . S.  to  Aug.  31.  1966;  (2)  in  eastern  Kentucky  project,  from  July  1,  1966,  to  Dec,  )1.  1966.  ())  in  St,  Paul  project,  from 
OctTl,  1965,  no  dct.  31,  19667  ““**  -- 
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THE  EFFECTS 


"I'D  tike  to  seethe  welfare  centera^place  of  hope, 
where  people  get  excited~ahout  the  changes  that 
are  going  to  take  place  in  their  lines  and  not  sit 
the  way  l see  them  do,  like  they’ve  been  dead  for 
10  years  yV etfare  should  be  the  starting  place  for 
people t the  end.”1*  ' 

MRS*  TO  MICE  WESTON 
Welfare  recipient,  widowed 
< and  expectant  motto 


Introduction 

The  title  Y programs  gave  public  welfare 
agencies  a greatly  enlarged  capability  for  ap- 
plied research.  The  flexibility  afforded  by  the 
Federal  funding  of  up  to  100  percent  of  costs 
plus  the  encouragement  of  innovation,  experi- 
mentation, and  demonstration,  stimulated 
—public  welfare-personnel  to  put  forward  imag- 
inative efforts  to-achieve  the  programs'  major 
objectives— improved  capability  for  employ- 
ment and' independence. 

As  the  caseworker  began  to  consider  his 
clients"  in  terms  of  their  possible  potential  for 
employability  and  greater  independence,  know- 
ing that  he  had  the  means  to  deal  with  many 
of  the  problems  presented,  be  could  begin  to  . 
see  possibilities  he  had  hardly  been  aware  of 
formerly.  The  recipient's  response,  in  many 
instances,  was  also  altered  by  this  new  appercep- 


tion  of  himself  as  capable  of  learning,  of  earn- 
ing and  of  joining'  the  mainstream  of  jciety* 

The  title  Y programs  produced  abundant 
ev  idance  that  to  consign  welfare  red  pients  gen-  1 
eroliy  to  lifelong  dependency  is  mistaken  and 
uniecessary*  Only  for  those  recipients  too 
young,  too  old,  or  too  ill  to  work  is  employment 
an  unrealistic  objective. 

The  influence  of  the  programs  was  not  limited 
to  public  welfare  agencies  and  recipients.  Its 
galvanizing  effects  readied  into  the  wider  com- 
munity. As  the  economic  benefits  resulting  from 
the  transformation  of  “tax-users  into  taxpay- 
ers” began  to  be  noticed,  public  interest  quick- 
ened. Favorable  reaction  (a  rarity  for  public 
welfare  efforts)  followed  the  publication  of 
stories  of  recipients  who  were  able  to  get  and 
keep  responsible  jobs  after  training  and 
counseling. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  after  study- 
ing 10  title  Y projects,  siumuarijsed  their  find- 
ings,11 in  part,  as  follows: 

+ 

1.  Its  summary,  since  the  'program  provided 
work  experience  and  emitting  to  many  needy 
persons  and  helped  diem  obtain  employment 
and  assume  more  economically  gainful  roles 
In  society,  the  extent  to  which  the  program 
was  achieving  its  objectives  is*  on  balance, 
considered  reasonable. 

2.  In  terms  .of  tangihle  results,  there  is  room 
for  mixed  views  of  the  work  experience  and 
training  program.  The  percentage  of  par- 
ticipants who  obtained  empit^ment  upon 
completion  or  tecmic&t^n  of  their  training, 
while  not  overly  large,  is  not  discouraging 
considering  the  educational,  employment, 
and  social  handicaps  of  the  participants.  We 
found,  however,  that  some  of  the  participants 
left  the  program  shortly  after  commence- 
ment of  training  to  accept  employment 
obtained  through  their  own  efforts.  Although 
the  program  deims  credit  for  such  employ- 
ment; its  role  was  generally  of  a limited 
nature. 

3.  From  a more  positive  viewpoint,  the  number 
of  participants  who  were  able  to  detach 
themselves  ftom  the  welfare  rolls  or  to  have 


“ Quoted  by  foliui  Horwitr,  MA  Portrait  of  Now  Vta'k’t  11  Report  to  the  COfigtco  (ft-l305!5)i  Review  of  Economic 
Welfare  Population,1’  Nei*>  Ypr^  Timet  Mogadtte.  Jan*  26,  1969,  Opportunity  t^pgrami,  Mar,  [g,  1969. 
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STATUS  OF  185,000  TITLE  V TRAINEES  TERMINATED 
BY  JUNE  30,  1968 


,70% 

/ MET  THE  TITLE  V OBJECTIVE 
f OF  IMPROVING  EMPLOYABILITY 


~ DID  NOT  MEET  THE  OBJECTIVE  UNKNOWN  AS  TO  WHETHER  OR 

OF  IMPROVING  EMPLOYABILITY  NOT  OBJECTIVE  OF  IMPROV* 


SNG  EMPLOYABILITY  WAS  MET 


Twwlootwd  btcftuu  of  raftJt«l  dn^nmint/  poor  dttnJdnotr  inability  to  od|ult/  ttci 
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their  assistance  payments  reduced,  to  the  ex* 
tent  not  attributable  to  external  factors  such 
as  changing  local  economic  conditions,  seen* 
to  speak  creditably  for  the  program's  capa- 
bility to  help  many  of  its  participant*  toward 
becoming  economically  self-sufficient,  at 
least  in  the  short  run.  In  some  locations  the 
levels  for  certain  low-skiJI  jobs  were 
that  employed  participants  found  it 
necessary  to  continue  to  receive  their  reg- 
ular assistance  payments.  With  regard  to  the 
employed  participants  who  continue  to  re- 
ceive some  measure  of  public  assistance*  the 
possibility  exists  that  having  progressed  to 
employment  they  may  be  motivated  to  ac- 

auire  the  additional  skills  that  would  qualify 

lem  for  More  remanerative  employment. 

■ 

In  its  Report  on  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare19  reported; 

The  committee  has  found  that  the  work  expe- 
rience and  training  program  is  reaching  die 
hard-core  unemployed  tor  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. Some  of  the'  work  performed  is  a 
notable  public  contribution.  In  the  best  opera- 
tions, significant  proportions  of  the  participants 
raise  their  employability,  obtain  jobs,  and  get 
off  welfare.  In  many  places  it  bas  helped  to 
strengthen  and  bmadeo  the  work  of  public 
welfare  agencies. 


Employment,  employability,  and  eco- 
nomic effects 

uFor  atoial  cost  of  $191  pH  In  HtU  V fund , the 
gdn  to  the  community  was  not  mfly  the  $408,360 
Per  year  reduction  in  grant*  bat  an  increase  of 
$699,192  in  taxable  income  and  the  incalculable 
benefit  in  psychological  gains  to  the  trainees  and 
tbeir  families.** 

from  a report  on  the  Riverridei 
Cdif.,  title  V project 

On  June  30, 1960,  the  date  title  V is  srihed- 
nled  to  terminate,  it  will  have  been  in  operation 
almost  6 years.  A total  of  $369-370  million 
of  Federal  antipoverty  funds  will  have  been 
invested  in  this  program. 


“9.  Kept  No,  563,  Sept,  12.  [967. 


Although  many  of  the  social  benefits  pf  this 
program  are  nob  measurable  in  monetary  terms, 
two  effects  are:  (1)  Reductions  in  assistance 
payments  due  to  title  V trainees1  employment 
and  (2)  earnings  of  trainees  after  leaving  the 
program. 

Approximately  228,000  trainees  will  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  title  V program  when  it  is  ter- 
minated <m  June  30, 1069.  Of  these  about  90,000 
or  39  percent 14  will  have  gone  into  stead  y full- 
time or  part-time  employment.  In  addition  to 
this  39  percent,  approximately  48,000  or  21  per- 
cent u will  be  in  employment  on  a sporadic 
basis.  The  economic  effects  are  measured  only 
for  the  trainees  going  immediately  into  steady 
employment. 

Based  on  complete  figure  as  of  June  30, 1968, 
of  the  186,500  trainees  who  had  terminated 
from  title  V projects,  approximately  147,100 
had  either  completed  their  training  assignment 
or  were  in  the  projects  long  enough  for  title  V 
to~haversomQ~infli]enoe  on  the  trainee.  Of  these 
147400  trainees,  102,500  or  70  percent  had  met 
the  title  V objective  of  improving  employ- 
ability.  Immediately  upon  termination,  67,400 
of  these  102,5(K)  trainees  went  into  employment, 
9,700  enrolled  in  advanced  vocational  instruc- 
tion under  other  programs,  and  the  remaining 
25,400  were  unemployed  but  had  completed  vo- 
cational or  remedial  education  under  title  V 
and  their  chances  for  employment  had  been 
greatly  enhanced  (see  chart). 

Annual  gross  earpings  before  entering  title  V 
is  defined  as  gross  pay  for  employment  during 
the  12  months  preceding  assignment  to  title  V. 
Over  49  percent  of  the  trainees  hod  no  employ- 
ment during  this  period.  An  additional  16  per- 
cent made  less  than  $1,600  in  earnings.  A few 
title  V trainees  may  have  been  employed 

i 

"Thii  figure  i»  based  on  intertiews  with  trainee*  3 mooth* 
alter  tcrminatioa  from  the  program.  Approximate!/  46  percent 
wot  employed  at  dmc  of  ifttorkw;  Si  percent  of  tbit  number 
said  they  expected  to  bcin  tbe  same  job  3 month*  later. 

k At  fame  dmc  during  tbe  3 months  following  tormina tioft 
from  (bo  tide  V project.  61  patent  of  the  trainee*  incertiewed 
bad  held  employment.  Thus,  if  39  percent  expected  to  be  in 
rtttdy  employment,  it  if  asstuned  (be  remaining  27  percent  would 
be  employed  on  a sporadic  bide. 
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part-time  nr  underemployed  at  the  time  of 
assignment. 


ESTIMATED  ECONOMIC  BENEFITS  DE- 
RIVED FROM  AVERAGE  EMPLOYED 

TITLE  V GRADUATE 

Annual  public  assistance  cost 

1SW4  {prior  to  title  V)  |IP  871 

1969  (asistauce  to  Jow-eamlog  and 
partially  employed  trainee)—, —66 

Reduction $1,806 

Contribution  to  the  economy  resulting  from 
employment 

1990  earnings 1 13]  151 

1961  earnings— — . — * —1, 169 

Net  gain ... 11,982 

Total  dollar  contribution  to  the 

economy $3,287 

1 Based  on  i sample  of  12,109  trainees  assigned  between  Feb.  [, 
and  Oct.  31,  [968. 

* Based  on  random  sample  of  approximately  .20.  parent  oil 
trainees  terminating  between  Nov.  30,  1967,  and  July  30>  1968- 

AppHed  to  the  90,000  trainees  who  will  have 
gone  into  steady  employment  by  June  1969  the 
total  annual  dollar  contribution  to  the  economy 
(combining  reductions  in  assistance  and  gains  in 
earnings)  is  $296  million,  a substantial  return 
on  the  total  investment  in  title  V of  $369-$370 
million.  * 

The  following  assumptions  have  been,  made  in 
deriving  these  estimates: 

1.  The  assistance  payments  prior  to  title  V 
assignments,  reductions  in  assistance  payments 
following  title  V assignment  and  income  prior 
to  and  following  title  V assignment  would 
average  that  reported  for  trainees  included  in 
the  samples. 

2.  Trainees  would  have  remained  on  assist- 
ance an  average  of  6 months  (same  duration  as 
during  12-month  period  prior  to  title  V assign- 
ment) if  they  had  not  been  enrolled  in  title  V. 

6.  Approximately  39  percent  (90,000)  of  the 
228,000  trainees  served  by  title  V will  remain 
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in  steady,  full-time  employment. 

On  the  basis  of  these  projections  title  V would 
repay  the  total  cost  of  the  program  in  about  15 
months.  This  estimate  does  not  include  the 
monetary  benefits  from  trainees  going  into 
sporadic  employment 

Reports  of  economic  benefits  accruing  front 
the  rehabilitation  and  employment  of  title  V 
trainees  began  reaching  Federal  officials  from 
the  time  the  first  groups  of  trainees  became  em- 
ployed anti,  no  longer  needed  full  financial 
assistance.  A few  are  cited : 

DETROIT  (WAYNE  COUNTY),  MICH. 

(Reporting  on  the  second  year  of  its  title  V 
program) 

The  yearly  eamiogn  of  750  of  its  trainees  who 
have  secured  employment  will  total  $3*070,246 
and  exceeds  the  total  grant  to  the  title  V project 
for  its  second  year  by  $157,902. 

Their  earnings  exceed  their  total  AFDC  grants 
for  a year  by  $1,857,178*  Not  only  do  each  of 
These— 750^a4nilies-have-an-  averagejof_$2j0O 
more  per  year  to  live  on  than  they  had  when 
receiving  public  assistance  but  the  total  of  2^604 
children  included  in  these  families  are  no  longer 
stigmatized  as  "welfare  children/' 
Approximately  2,100  persons  are  in  training. 
Each  month  from  150-170  ere  terminated  from 
the  project  and  are  replaced  by  new  trainees. 
Of  those  who  completed  their  training  assign- 
ments 94.9  percent  secured  employment.  An- 
other 9-2  percent  of  tbe  total  number  dosed 
secured  employment  before  fully  completing 
the  tfaioiiffi  assignment.  The  average  monthly 
earnings  ofthoee  who  did  not  complete  training 
were  $50.00  less  than  those  who  did. 

UTICA  (ONEIDA  COUNTY),  N.Y. 

(From  the  Oongresiional  Record  of  Novem- 
ber 13, 1967.  Statement  by  Congressman  Alex* 
ander  Pimie,  32nd  District,  New  York) 

Bor  21^  years  the  Oneida  Gounty,  N.Y.,  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services,  under  Commissioner 
Michael  j.  McGuirL  has  .operated  a work* 
experience  program.  Three  Federal  grant % 
totaling  $8114214,  have  been  awarded  1^  help 
finance  this  £acet_of  our  locate  war 

* 

poverty  * . . 

To  date  379  individuals  have  "graduated"  from 
the  work  experience  program  and  are  now  on 
the  yah  . . . 
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These  379  individuals  have  1,825  dependents, 
including  themselves.  Prior  to  partiripattog  in 
the  work  experience  program  they  wort  receiv- 
ing $90^02  per  month,  or  31,082,424  per  year, 
iq  welfare  payments.  They  were  bring  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayers. 

Now,  these  same  379  individuals  are  working* 
' They  ace  earning  $112342  per  mooch,  or 
$1,355304  per  year.  They  ate  taxpayers.  They 
have  found  new  meaning  in  life,  new  direction. 
They  have  dignity  and  pride  and  we  are  proud 
of  them. 

There  are  presently  240  enrolkes  in  the  pro- 
gram and  they  are  headed  down  the  same  path* 
.Soon,  they  will  be  earning  their  way. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  anti-poverty 
grants,  by  a program  that  pkoes  its  greatest 
emphasis  on  "opportunity.”  We  are  receiving 
and  will  continue  to  receive  veiy  siatable  div- 
idends from  what,  by  comparison,  must  be 
termed  a modest  investment  . . . 

This  » not  an  isolated  success  story,  but  one 
that  has  been  duplicated  in  other  areas  of  the 
Nation  ... 

ST.  PAUL  (RAMSEY  COUNTY),  MINN. 

The  following  was  reported  by  Sam  S.  Gnus, 
Chair J nan,  Kamsey  County  Welfare  Board,  in 
March  1869,  on  the  basis  of  a survey  of  2 years 
of  operation,  196$  and  1966,  Title  Y funds  for 
those  2 years  amounted  to  $4,719*887. 

The  expenditure  of  4.7  million  dollars  in  title 
V funds  resulted  in  assistance  savings  that  al- 


most equalled  the  cost.  ($2,129,292  per  year  for 
2 years  or  $4,268,584.) 


Financial  assistance 

In  many  States  public  assistance  payments 
cover  only  a portion  of  the  recipients1  total 
financial  need  as  determined  by  the  State’s 
standard  budgets*  In  the  title  V program.  Fed- 
eral funds  were  made  available  to  enable  States 
to  meet  the  full  budgeted  need  of  the  trainees 
and  their  families. 

Andrew  R.  N.  TnwLson,  Fetieraj.  director  of 
the  program,  summed  up  the  reasoning  behind 
fully  meeting  financial  needs  of  title  V trainees 
in  a report  on  March  94*  1965: 

I .. 

We  public  welfare  workers  know  that  hope* 
huott  in  needy  persons — of  feeling  that  there 
is  no  way  out,  qothing  better  to  look  forward 
to — tends  to  drain  away  ali  incentive.  It  is  our 
charge  to  safeguard  their  will  to  struggle  for, 
and  their  wish  to  attain,  abetter  life  . . . 

If  a program  of  aaafrtanoe  is  only  a subsistence 
program  the  individual  will  just  subsist  * . . 
His  energies  will  allow  him  to  survive,  but  he 
will  have  little  surplus.  Initiative*  "self-go,’' 
drive*  all  require  some  surplus  physical 

rfMfr  nfc  m In 


tf*The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  aoJ  Public  Welfare— A 
Report  oq  Work  Experience  and  Training  Projects,”  paper 
delivered  at  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  Regional 
ConEeKDHt  New  OdeanV  Mar.  2A9  1965, 


ST.  PAUL  (RAMSEY  COUNTY),  MINN.  f 
WAGES  Of  PARTICIPANTS  GAINING  EMPLOYMENT 


Group I 
AFJ3C 


Group  II 
Gosml 
Assistance 


Total 


Average  monthly  wage  per  trainee 9298  8397 — 

Total  monthly  wage 74,600  247,331  $321, 831 

Yearly  wages^. 894,000  % 967, 072  3,861,072 


ASSISTANCE  SAVINGS  EROM  PARTICIPANTS  GAINING  EMPLOYMENT 


$169  $817 * 

42, 280  135, 101  $177, 441 

607, 000  1,  622,  292  2, 120,  202 
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Average*  monthly  savings  per  trainee 

Total  monthly  savings.. . 

Total  yearly  savings..,. 


This  philosophy  was  also  expressed  in  the  offi- 
cial guidelines  governing  the  administration  of 
the  program : 

Assistance  payments  must  be  in  the  amount 
esseotlal  to  provide  the  basic  necessities  in  life* 
Therefore,  the  full  amount  of  assistance  re* 
quired  under  the  State's  standard  for  the  appli- 
cable  category  must  be  paid  to  participants  in 
title  V projects.  Provision  must  be  made  for 
additional  costs  reasonably  attributable  to  par*  - 
tidpation  in  title  V project*  Legal  or  admin, 
istrative  maximum*  or  percentage  reductions 
which  a State  ,may  have  must  he  disregarded 
for  title  V participants  . . . 

Participants  must  have  funds  to  secure  sufficient 
food,  dothing,  shelter  and  other  livipg  necessi. 
ties  in  order  to  participate  effectively  and  to 
derive  maximum  benefit  from  the  program  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Assistance  payments  to  meet 
full  need  linder.the  State's  standard  are  essential 
so  provide  a substantial  motivation  for  partici- 
pants to  enter  a work  and  training  project  . . . 

It  is  essential  that  persons  receiving  assistance 
under  the  project  meet  the  test  of  economic 
need  during  their  participation.  That  test  must 
recognize  the  costs  reasonably  attributable  to 
project  participation — such  as  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, lunches,  work  clothes,  educational, 
supplies,  etc.  ... 

The  title  V experience  supported  the  idea 
that  adequate  assistance  payments  are  an  essen- 
tial element  in  sustaining  incentives.  The  State 
of  Michigan  has  since  adopted  the. standard  of 
meeting  full  need  for  all  welfare  recipients  Os 
a permanent  part  of  its  public  welfare  program. 
The  movement  toward  adopting  the  full  need 
standard  in  some  other  States  has  also  undoubt- 
edly been  stimulated  by  the  title  V experience. 

Child  care 

The  inability  of  heads  of  households  to  ar- 
range care  for  their  children  while  working  or 
receiving  training  proved  to  be  a major  barrier 
to  economic  independence.  In  the  title  V pro- 
gram an  estimated  5 to  10  percent  of  the  female 


w Handbook  of  Public  Aisutance  Adminiitratian,  Supplement 
fii  Work  Experience  Program,  Nov.  29*  1965* 
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trainees  could  not  finish  their  assignments 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  child  care 
facilities. 

In  the  April  106?  Manpower  Report  of  the 
President,  it  was  reported  that  “almost  one  out 
of  every  five  of  the  slum  residents  who  were  not 
in  the  labor  force  but  wanted  a regular  job  gave 
inability  to  arrange  for  child  care  as  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  not  looking  for  work.” 

According  to  a national  survey  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Department  of  Labor,  20  percent  of  work- 
ing mothers  from  families  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000  were  looking  after  their  children 
while  working.  The  great  scarcity  of  day  care 
centers  is  also  revealed  by 'this  survey.  It  was 
shown  that  only  3 percent  of  the  working  moth- 
ers were  nsing  group  care  arrangements  for 
their  children. 

Various  localities  sought  solutions  to  the  child 
care  problems  in  their  own  ways. 

CLEVELAND  (CUYAHOGA  COUNTY),  OHIO 

‘ Eugene  F.  Bums, first  Director  of  Cleveland’s 
title  V program,  describes  how  day  care  services 
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were  provided  for  that  program  and  touches  on 
(he  effects  on  the  children  and  their  families: 


We  found  Out  that  the  few  gristing  private  day 
cate  centers  in  the  community,  which  'were 
excellent  in  staff  and  program,  were^  already 
filled  and  had  long  waiting  lists.  Available  to 
us  was  a total  of  47  plages  in  these  ptivate  day 
nurseries,  obviously  noF enough. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  ptior  to  title  V,  the 
only  local  governmental  role  taken  in  day  care 
was  limited  to  licensing  and  the  State  of  Ohio 
had  been  unable  to  legally  establish  its  right  to 
establish  standards  for  commercial  nurseries. 

We  could  not  legally  purchase  the  services  of 
profit  making  commercial  nurseries  which 
operate  outside  the  law  in  Ohio  as  fa *■  as  en- 
forcement of  standards  is  concerned.  We  sought 
for  alternates  and  again  we  were  able  to  estab* 
I ish  new  resources  . . . Our  major  problem  was 
care  for  the  school  children  between  the  ages 
of  5 and  13  years. 

Their  mothers  had  to  leave  for  work  before  the 
school  opened  in  the  morning.  The  children 
were  expected  to  go  home  for.Iunch  when  no 
one  was  there  to  prepare  the  meal.  And  then 
the:e  was  that  unsupervised  period  between 
3:30  and  the  time  when  die  mother  returned 
from  work.  No  social  agency  had  ever  tackled 
this  problem  before  and  the  resulr  was  that 
many  children  were  completely  on  their  own 
at  too  early  an  age  -'-eating  sandwiches  off  a 
kitchen  table  in  an  empty  apartment  or  being 
given  responsibility  for  the  care  of  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  at  too  early  an  age,  or 
establishing  delinquent  behavior  patterns. 

Our  solution  was  to  set  up  special  school  child 
day  care  centers  where  mothers  could  bring 
children  as  early  as  7:30  where  a hot  lunch 
was  served  at  noon,  and  where  after-school 
recreation  and  supervision  was  given  uadi  the 
mother  could  call  for  the  child. 

We  had  jtsst  become  aware  of  die  depth  of  the 
problem  when  I was  called  upon  to  explain  the 
title  V program  to  a meeting  one  night  at 
Fidelity  Baptist  Church  in  the  Hoqgt  'rsa. 
While  there  I inspected  the  premises  «e 
good  repair  was  in  stark  contrast  to  the  moan 
ruins  surrounding  it  In  the  neighborhood. 

In  a town  like  Cleveland!,  there  were  few  build* 
iogt  that  could  meet  the  fire  laws  for  day  care 
centers.  The  sole  institutions  that  had  suitable 
buildings  were  the  inner*city  churches.  Many 
had  kitchens,  meeting  rooms  and  recreation 
areas  that  were  used  only  on  Sundays.  In  the 


fall  of  1966,  we  rented  space  from  seven  inner' 
city  churches  which  were  located  near  schools 
ana  put  our  innovative  day  care  plan  into 
action. 


The  impact  of  these  centers  is  clearly  seen  as 
the  children  show  a significant  improvement 
in  academic  performance,  health  and  social 
behavior.  It’s  not  just  day  care  we  are  giving 
them  but  different  and  higher  standards  of 
living.  For  many  of  the  children,  the  centers 
ace  die  first  quiet  place  they  have  ever  had  to 
complete  hoir  work  assignments.  They  learn 

SBle  manners  along  with  good  nutrition.  Our 
ly  care  coordinator  will  nor  accept  anyone  as 
a teacher  who  does  not  speak  good  English. 


Because  day  care  'has  proven  its  value f the 
County  Welfare  Department  has  expanded  this 
service  from  the  tide  V program,  where  H was 
restricted  to  trainees,  and  note  offers  day  care 
as  a resources  to  all  welfare  clients. 
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PHILADELPHIA  (PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY), 
PA,. 

An  illuminating  example  of  a flexible  rather 
than  dogmatic  approach  to  the  problems  of 
child  care  cf  public  welfare  recipients  can  be 
found  in  the  experience  of  the  Philadelphia  title 
V project.  Resolution  of  the  problem  posed  by 
lack  of  day  care  facilities  was  begun  in  a man- 
ner similar  to  that  of  Cleveland — surveying  the 
city  to  see  what  was  available.  It  was  found  that 
few  of  the  existing  day  care  centers  were  located 
where  title  V participants  were  and  that  there 
were  no  vacancies  in  any  case. 

After  examining  other  possibilities,  tbs  prac- 
ticality of  family  day  care  homes  for  the  chil- 
dren of  trainees  seemed  to  be  dearly  established. 
ThaOfficeof  Family  Services,  together  withthe 
County  Board  of  Assistance,  cooperated  closely 
with  the  Family  Day  Caro  Agency  , ft  voluntary 
body,  to  reach  out  to  these  families,  who  had  not 
used  day  care  services  before,  and  to  provide 
services  in  homes. 

The  staffs  of  the  three  agencies  carefully  pre- 
pared for  meetings  with  the  mothers — each  staff 
becoming  familiar  with  the  others’  resources 
and  working  out  how  each  would  fit  into  pro-f ' 
viding  family  day  care  services:  The  results  of - 
these  meetings  surprised  even  the  most  seasoned  1 
of  the  specialists. 

Miss  Audrey  Pittman,  Assistant  Regional ' 
Supervisor,  Office  of  Family  Services — Child 
Welfare,  recently  described  the  course  of 
events : ” 

Meetings  were  conducted  in  die  classroom  with 
the  mothers  ...  A leptca^tatiw  of  die  day 
cue  agency,  die  assistant  administrator  and  I ; 
described,  explained,  and  promoted  day  care 
under  agency  auspices  ... 

The  mothers  listened  latently  and  asked 
thoughr-provokiog  questions  and  made  equally 
thouj^t-ptnvokiog  but  baffling  responses  . * . 
they  wantetf  to  £bov  the  number  of  adults  in 
attendance,  whar  they  did,  how  many  toilets, 
what  about  food  preparation.  These  response* 
were  startling  to  us— we  knew  that  current 
users  of  day  case  centers  were  not  that 
selective  . . . 

}J  Public  Wcliarti  Junury  1969. 
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In  relation  to  family  day  care  homes,  the 
response  of  these  mothers  was  loud  and  dear. 
Whoever  heard  of  turning  your  child  over  fo 
a stranger?  You  might  arrange  with  a neighbor 
or  a friend  . . . but  not  a stranger  selected  by 
a stranger.  In  the  long  run,  it  was  this  charac- 
teristic io  the  life  style  of  these  mothers  that 
defeated  out  glowing  plans  ta  greatly  expand 
foe  servira  of  ihe  Family  Day  Gam  Agency  . . . 

After  a number  of  sessions  tr  became  obvious 
that  the  mothers  were  uting  the  information 
we  brought  to  them,  but  not  in  the  way  we 
intended  . . . They  were  listening  for  ways  to 
evaluate  the  caretaker  they  had  chosen;  some 
‘ changed  caretakers  as  a result  of  what  they 
beam. 

Our  dilemma  now  was  to  find  a way,  nor  of 
furnishing,  bur  of  assuring  good  child  care  for 
the  children  of  these  participating  families. 
New  machinery  to  deliver  care,  protection,  and 
service  to  these  children  needed  to  be  devised. 
The  creativity  was  not  in  exploring  further 
the  offering  of  traditional  day  cart  services  bur 
in  beginning  with  the  existing  child  care  ar- 
rangements of  the  mothers.  You  can  see  that 
our  agencies  learned  a great  deal  in  the  group 
meetings  with  the  mothers. 

Most  of  the  mothers  had  found  care  for  their 
children  with  neighbors  and  friends.  They  had 
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no  objections  to  the  proposal  that  the  agencies 
inspect  and  evaluate  their  existing  arrange' 
raents. 

The  title  V project  was, prepared  to  pay  for 
child  care  while  the  mother  was  enrolled  in  the 
program.  The  mother  was  to  make  her  own  fi- 
nancial arrangements  with  the  caretaker,  agree 
upon  a fee,  and  the  assistance  grant  was  in*  - 
creased  accordingly.  Miss  Pittman  reported, 
“We  later  felt  this  policy  was  a sound  and  ego- 
building one  for  families : to  select  their  own 
child  care  and  to  assume  some  financial  responsi- 
bility for  it  added  a new  dimension.  The  more 
homes  we  assessed,  the. more  pleased  we  be- 
came— of  the  155  visited  only  four  werq  found 
unacceptable.  In  fact,  most  of  them  were  more 
than  adequate.” 


VENTURA  and  OXNARD  (VENTURA 
comm),  calif. 

An  excellent  example  of  minting  the  wiue- 
spread  need  for  child  care  for  title  V trainees 
and,  at  the  same  time,  providing  training  can 
be  found  in  the  Ventura  County  project 

This  project,  serving  the  entire  county,  oper- 
ated two  child  cane  centers  in  the  cities  of  Ven- 
tura and  Oxnard*  It  was  designed  to  serve  a 
dual  function:  to  provide  adequate  child  care 
at  low  cost  and  to  train  recipients  in  a number 
of  marketable  skills. 

Both  centers  offered  training  in  child  care, 
food  service,  clerical  skills,  housekeeping  and 
maintenance.  Child  care  trainees  also  worked 
toward  their  high  school  equivalency  certifi- 
cates, preparing  for  the  General  Education 
Development  (GED)  examination*  Twenty 
trainees  could  be  accommodated  in  each  of  the 
two  centers. 

In  both  cities,  the  oily  council  supported  the 
project  enthusiastically.  In  Oxnard,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Housing  Authority  donated  a building 
to  the  project  which  was  renovated  and  moved 
at  the  city’s  expense*  It  was  then  leased  to  the 
County  'Welfare  Department  for  use  os  a train- 
ing center*  The  city  of  Ventura  purchased  two 
residence  buildings,  also  renovated  and  moved 


them,  then  leaded  them  to  the  Welfare 
Department* 

The  California  State  Department  of  Employ  ■ 
ment  and  the  local  school  districts  also  cooper- 
ated in  the  program.  The  Deportment  of 
Employment  administered  tests  to  determine  in- 
terests and  capabilities  of  the  trainees,  provided 
counseling,  and  assisted  in  job  placement  at  the 
conclusion  of  training.  The  local  Junior  College 
School  District  administered  the  GED  exam’ 
motions.  — 

Community  service  organizations  partici- 
pated in  this  title  V project  by  providing  field 
, trips  for  the  children  and  trainees,  special  holi- 
day activities  such  as  Thanksgiving  dinners, 
Easter  egg  hunts,  and  Christmas  parties* 

During  the  first  2 years  of  operation,  a total 
of  205  tiainees  were  enrolled.  Of  these,  51  took 
the  high  school  equivalency  test — 27  passed. 
While  only  approximately  one  fourtlurf  train- 
ees entered  advanced  training  or  employment, 
virtually  ell  trainees  p^us  their  383  children 
were  substantially  benefited. 

One  reported  case  history  illustrates  the  effect 
of  this  project  on  a trainee  and  his  family.  Mr. 
F.  w a 27-year-old  divorced  man  who  had  cus- 
tody of  three  small  children.  He  was  a veteran 
and  had  passed  the  GED  test  hut  was  unahlo 
to  obtain  employment  because  of  child  care 
problems*  He  lacked  qualifying  skills  for  the 
local  labor  market  but  di  d not  have  the  resources 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  He  was  enrolled 
as  a trainee  in  the  Ventura  center.  After  4 
months  of  training  in  good  work  habits  and  new 
job  skills,  he  was  hired,  over  many  other  appli- 
cants, at  a salaty  of  about  $410  per  month.  His 
welfare  grant  had  been  $310.  His  marked  gain 
in  confidence  and  poise  while  in  training  was 
reinforced  by  the  care  and  emotional  support 
his  children  received  at  a time  when  they  des- 
perately nfeeded  help. 

According  to  Mr.  John  CL  Montgomery,  Di- 
rector of  the  California  State  Department  of 
Social  Services,  the  project  was  so  well  received 
by  officials  of  the  County  Welfare  Department 
and  fay  the  community  that  it  was  absorbed  as 
a permanent  part  of  tfre  Ventura  County  wel- 
fare system  where  it  continues  to  operate. 
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Remedial  medical  cate 

The  health  problems  frequently  fouud  among 
low-income  families  proved  to  be  a -factor-  of 
major  importance  in  title  V projects  in  all  sec- 
tors of  the  country,,  barring  many  apparently 
healthy  recipients  from  seeking  or  keeping  jobs. 

In  Cleveland  (Cuyahoga  County) , Ohio,  for 
example,  where  only  those  applicants  who  ap- 
peared to  be  able-bodied  were  referred  to  the 
work  experience  and  training  program,  it  was 
found  upon  medical  examination  that  more  than 
40  percent  were  medically  unfit  to  hold  a job  and 
that  more  than  50  percent  needed  remedial 
medical  attention* 

An  analysis  of  a group  of  900  trainees  as  of 
December  1907  showed — 

7fThad  above-average  blood  pressure; 

54  had  foot  problems; 

43  suffered  from  obesity ; 

39  needed  glasses; 

34  had  serious  dental  problems; 

SI  bad  infections  of  the  urinary  system. 

Of  tbe  more  than  4,000  people  who  had  been 
participants  in  Cuyahoga  County’s  title  V proj- 
ect between  January  1965  and  December  1967, 
75  percent  of  the  more  than  1^00  failures  in 


The  following  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the 
Hillsdel  (Tallahatchie  County)  title  V project 
ill  Mississippi  describes  a typical  arrangement : 


Many  services  'were  made  available  to  The 
trainees  of  Hillsdel  by  the  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Agency.  Referrals  were  made  for  spe- 
cialized training  in  the  Sheltered  Workshops, 
known  as  Allied  Enterprise  of  which  there  were 
two  in  the  five  ooUnty  area.  Trainees  were  also 
evgluated-as.to^their  potential  for  employment. 
The  four,  referred  to  the  "ffiilteiea  Workshop 
received  the  type  of  training  which  they  could 
do  and  secured  employment. 


For. instance,  an  arrested  tubercular  patient  re- 
ceived training  in  refinishing  antique  furniture; 
two  diabetics  received  training  in  jig  making; 
and  another  received  training  in  dipping 
threads  on  garments  for  the  garment  factory. 
All  referred  received  employment. 


Many  medical  remedial  services  were  given  to 
our  trainees  such  as  surgery  for  hernias.  Two 
trainees  received  prosthetic  limbs — one  an 
artificial  arm  and  another  a leg.  The  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Agency  provided  excellent 
training  in  the  care  and  use  of  the  Jjmbs.  Both 
men,  in  addition  to  receiving  personal  satis- 
faction and  hope,  were  able  to  obtain  gainful 
^employment  in  spite  of  their  handicap.  All 
referrals  made  by  Hillsdel  Staff  to  die  Deport- 
ment of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  received 
the  service  which  was  requested  almost 


title  V training  were  ouBuccessful  because  of 
recurring  physical  and  mental  illness.  . 

Medical  examinations,  remedial  medical  serv- 
ices, and  such  devices  as  eyeglasses,  dentures, 
and  heading  aids  were  furnished  trainees  in 
many  projects.  Group  and  individual  treatment 
for  obesity,  frequently  found  among  those  whose 
diet  consists  largely  of  low-coSt,  high  carbo- 
hydrate foods,  was  given-  many  trainees.  The 
identification  and  treatment  of  medical  prob- 
lems was  found  to  be  among  the  essential  first 
steps  in  making  it  possible  for  recipients  to  par- 
ticipate in  training  programs.  In  tire  new  work 
incentive  program  all  prospective  trainees  will 
be  given  a pre-referral  medical  examination. 


immediately. 

The  individual  employability  plan 

A family-centered  approach  to  the  employ- 
ment problems  of  the  fomily  hfcad  evolved  from 
the  need  to  deal  with  the  multiplicity  of  per- 
sonal problems  that  many  welfare  recipients 
present.  Child  care,  medical  services,  homemaker 
services,  case-  and  group  social  services  were 
among  the  services  offered,  along  with  needed 
educational  and  vocational  training,  to  help 
clients  conquer  the  social  handicaps  that  hinder 
employment. 

The  vehicle  utilized  in  the  title  V program  to 


coordinate  the  various  services  was  the  individ- 
Vocatfonal  rehabilitation  ual  employability  plan.  (This  concept  origi- 

All  across  the  Nation  vocational  rehabilita-  nated  tn  the  Community  Work  and  Training 

tion  agencies  frequently  played  key  roles  In  pro-  Program  set  up  under  the  1962-Social  Security 

viding  remedial  services,  amendments).  The  individual  employability 
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plan  began  frith  an  assessment  of  the  individual 
trainee’s  characteristics  and  family  circum- 
stances;  then*  with  the  trainee’s  participatibn 
plans  we  re  made  for  prefcraining  preparation  if 
needed;  suitable  education  and/of  training; 
and  t ie  supportive,  medical,  and  counseling 
services  and  his  family  needed  to  function  bet- 
ter in  a work-oriented  society.  The  plan  speci- 
fied the  type  of  pretraining  and  training,  the 
sequence  of  assignments,  and  the  time  to  be 
spent  in  each  activity. 

As  the  director  of  a title  V project  in  St  Paul 
(Ramsey  County),  Minn,  stated,  “The  title  V 
invention  can  be  illustrated  in  the  Ramsey 
County  version  as  follows:  Family  casework  is 
provided  for  family  units,  while  the  family 
head  receives  employment  counseling  , , , The 


really  unique  feature  is  that  this  is  a total  ap- 
proach . .) . which  functions  as  an  administra- 
tive unit  within  the  agency  with  the  most  ex- 
perience with  public  assistance  recipients  and 
the  greatest  vested  interest  in  their  employ- 
ment—the  Welfare  Department.”  M 
The  caseworker,  the  central  figure  in  the  team 
effort  of  the  individual  employability  plan, 
examined  with  the  trainee  the  'reasons  for  his 
inability  to  find  or  keep  a job.  This  interest  in 
the  trainee  and  his  family  continued  during  his 

graining  and  even  after  he  was  employed.  A 

family  accustomed  to  long-term  dependency 


v Tata  Y tirt  of  Work,  Training  in  Tide  V,  Don  Henry. 
Project  Director,  Ramsey  County  Welfare  Deportment,  Sr.  Paul. 
Minnesota,  August  l96'A 
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requires  sustained  help  from  a worker  who 
understands  the  stresses  in  that  particular 
family.  The  social  worker’s  understanding  of 
the  possible  effects  of  these  stresses  on  the 
trainee's  attempt  to  get  and.  keep  a.  job  is,  of 
course,  vital  for  successful  planning. 

Both  the  trainee’s  own  view  of  his  potential 
and  aspirations  and  the  staff  assessment  of  his 
capacity  and  motivation  were  utilized,  to  de- 
velop an  employability  plan.  The  participation 
of  the  trainee  in  the  planning  -was  essential  to  a 
successful  outcome.  The  plan  was  used  as  a 
guide  not  only  for  the  agency  but  for  the  trainee 
as  well,  so  that  both  parties  knew  what  would 
be  expected  of  the  trainee,  the  reasons  for  his 
particular  training  assignments,  and  how  he 
was  to  begin  on  the  road  to  economic  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  plans  reflected  the  differences  among 
trainees  with  -respect  to  their  previous  work 
history,  literacy  level,  and  personal  charac- 
teristics. Most  trainees,  it~was  found,  needed 
supportive  services  both  during  and  following 
training  to  develop  and  maintain  self-confi- 
dence, Plans  were  not  static  and  could  be  altered 
to  meet  changing  needs  end  circumstances. 

The  individual  employability  plan  responded 
to  the  fact,  sop  primes  o vcrlooked,  that  the  same 
wide  variations  of  personal  traits  and  problems 
obtain  in  a group  of  welfare  recipients  as  in  any 
group  of  persons  of  whatever  economic  or  social 
status.  Employment  or  learning  programs,  to  be 
fruitful,  must  be'adaptable  to  individual  needs 
and  capabilities. 

The  Congress  recognized  the  value  of  this 
feature  of  the  title  V experience  and  incorpo- 
rated it  in  the  1967  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  created  the  work  incentive 
program: 

The  Secretary  shall  develop  an  employability 
plan  for  each  suitable  person  referred  to  tint 
under  section  402  which  shall  describe  the 
education*  training*  work  experience,  and 
orientation  which  it  is  detenriwd  that  each 
such  person  needs  to  complete  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  become  self-support ing.  (Sec: 
All b) 

Counterparts  of  evaluation:  and  planning  for 
the  particular  needs  of  a given  person  can  be 
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found  in  the  techniques  long  used  in  vocational 
and  medical  rehabilitation.  As  a means  to  be 
utilized  in  the  social  rehabilitation  of  welfare 
clients,  the  individual  employability  plan  has 
proved  to  be  a major  contribution  to  title  V. 


Group  services 

Group  counseling  and  group  services  de- 
signed for  title  V participants  gave  added 
momentum  to  the  increasing  use  of  this  effec- 
tive technique  in  public  welfare  agencies.  While 
the  traditional  one-to-one  relationship  of  case- 
worker to  client  continues  to  play  ah  essential 
role  in  social  rehabilitation,  group  work  services 
can  provide  an  additional  resource  of  enormous 
value  in  helping  the  trainee  define  and  attain 
his  desired  goals  through  group  dynamics. 

One  of  the  first  title  V projects  to  incorporate 
group  services  was  located  in  Oakland  County, 
Mich.  There,  the  title  V group  counseling  was 
a continuation  and  enlargement  of  group  serv- 
ices that  bad  been  part  of  the  Oakland  County 
program  for  3 years  preceding  title  V. 

Group  services  in  this  project  were  provided 
fay  group  social  workers  already  on  the  staff  and 
fell  jnto  two  general  categories;  (1)  instruc- 
tional, i.e.,  preparation  for  job  hunting  and  in- 
terviews, grooming,  deportment,  etc. ; and  (S) 
therapeutic,  e.g.,  for  participants  who  were  not 
motivated  toward  attaining  self-support,  who 
had  insufficient  ^If-confidcnce,  etc. 

Group  services  were  found  to  be  of  particular 
value  in  vocational . training.  Typically,  the 
severely  disadvantaged  person  often  leads  a life 
of  relative  social  isolation.  Few  are  members 
of  clubs  or  other  organized  groups:  Entering 
into  preparation  for  employment,  to  say  nothing 
of  employment,  means  ending  that  isolation— 
the  trainee  must  learn  hov.  to  deal  and  work 
with  other  people. 

A report  of  a Michigan  title  V project  op- 
erated in  Detroit  (Wayne  County)  contains  the 
following  statement : 

Early  counseling  experiences  revealed  that  many 

clients  had  set  high  or  unrealistic  goals  for 
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themselves.  I&  an  effort  to  encourage  partici- 
pants to  make  more  realistic  appraisals  of  their 
abilities,  group  counseling  was  introduced  in 
conjunction  with  the  regular  team  efforts.  In 
a relatively  short  time  positive  results  were  ob- 
tained and  many  participants  have  successfully 
completed  their  training  assignments  aod  have 
subsequently  found  meaningful  employments 
[Group]  counseling  sessions  are  monitored  by 
two  counselors  who  encourage  the  participants 
to  share  constructively  their  experiences  in  an 
effort  to  develop  group  strength,  and  to  use 
that  strength  to  build  personal  self-confidence, 
thus  enabling  them  to  make  a more  realistic 
appraisal  of  themselves.  Through  the  technique 
of  problem  sharing  many  clients  have  discovered 
that  their  problems  are  not  unique  and  in  most 
cases  this  discovery  was  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  individual  ego  strength.  Re- 
cently thi»  technique  hes  been  applied  with 
overweight  participants  to  encourage  weight 
reduction  and  adherence  to  diets  with  positive 
results. 

Increasingly  public  assistance  agencies,  are 
recognizing  that  they  have  been  overlooking 
a possible  resource  in  group  work  service  that 
has  proven  itself  in  other  settings  . . . Michi- 
gan has  had  little  experience  with  the  group 
method  and  believes  that  the  project . . . 
makes  an  ideal  setting  for  experimentation  and 


demonstration.  This  experience  may  lead  to 
wider  utilization  of  the  group  work  method  in 
the  ongoing  public  assistance  progmu . 
Philosophically,  the  Michigan  Fraploymem 
Security  Commission  believes  the  counseling 
function  described  above  is  essential  and  is  one 
which  it  bones  to  provide  as  a part  of  Its  ongoing 
program  ultimately.  . . , 

Similar  reports  have  been  received  from  many 
title  V programs  across  the  country. 


Adult  basic  education 

Title  V was  the  first  Federal  work  training 
program  to  require  the  provision  of  adult  basic 
education  for  functionally  illiterate  partici- 
pants, as  well  ns  the  first  to  concentrate  on 
enabling  literate  participants  who  had  not  fin- 
ished school  to  obtain  t high  school  equivalency 
certificate,  known  as  the  GEL  (General  Educa- 
tion Development). 

Approz  imatoly  42  percent  of  the  trainees  ter- 
minating between  February  and  October  1962 
were  enrolled  in  adult  basic  education  (ALE). 
Another  11  percent  were  enrolled  in  high  school 
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training  without  enrolling  in  ABE* *  Thus  a total 
of  nearly  53  percent  of  these  trainees  were  en- 
rolled In  either  ABE  or  high  school  or  both* 
This  compares  favorably  to  the  educational 
need  reported  for  trainees  assigned  to  title  V 
during  this  same  period ; over  41  percent  had  8 
or^ess years  of  education* 

The  average  educational  gain,  that  is,  how 
far  they,  advanced  in  terms  of  equivalent  years 
of  regular  schooling,  was  1*5  years— a substan- 
tial gain  considering  the  average  length  of  stay 
was  7 months  on  a title  V project  Approxi- 
mately 33  percent  of  the  persons  enrolled  in 
ABE  gained  less  than  3 year,  while  the  remain- 
ing averaged  23  years. 

In  his  June  1967  report  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty,10 'William  Gorham  placed  the  need  for' 
basic  education  or  literacy  training  second  only 
to  income  support  in  his  listing  of  needed  serv- 
ices for  title  V trainees. 

He  reported,  “Since  its  (Title  V)  inception, 
69,700,  r 39  percent  of  all  participants  have 
been  enrolled  in  adult  basic  education  (Janu- 
ary 13.5  to  June  1967)*  In  some  areas,  eastern 
Kentucky,  for  example,  the  percentage  of 
trainees  enrolled  in  adult  basic  education,  ex- 
ceeds 85  percent  In  fiscal  year  1968,  nearly  5 
percent  of  title  V funds,  exclusive  of  cash  pay- 
ments and  agency  administration,  are  pro- 
gramed for  adult  basic  education*  ■ * * But  this 
understate?  the  total  effort  being  made  to  over- 
come the  educational  deficiency  of  title  V par- 
ticipants. It  is  estimated  that  in  1966,  funds 
made  available  under  title  II  B so  (of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act)  .on  the  initiative  of 
title  V directors . * added  $£.7  million  of  addi' 
tional  resources  for  basic  educational  instruc- 
tion*” 

The  rapid  and  widespread  implementation  of 
adult  basic  education*!  programs  in  title  Y 
projects  was  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  oxceUent 
cooperation  of  education  agencies  at  all  levels* 
As  noted,  substantial  contributions  of  Federal 
education  funds  were  allocated  to  this  segment 


° Op.  cit, 

* Adult  Basic  Education  Program  administered  by  the  Office 
-f  Education- 
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of  the  title  V program,  and  in  some  areas,  such 
as  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  title  V ABE 
classes  were  supported  by  the  State  and  local 
education  agencies.  Throughout  the  country 
education  officials  were  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  local  titl*  V project  participants  by  provid- 
ing classes,  and,  in  some  cases,  devising 
innovative  classes* 

In  addition  to  the  specific  relationship  of  edu- 
;ntion  to  employability  there  is  a consensus 
among  experts  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  that 
the  less  readily  measurable  effects  of  education 
for  the  adult  members  of  families  in  poverty 
may  be  crucially  important* 

These  more  subtle  effects  have  been  noted  in 
several  studies.  The  September  1966  report  of  a 
study  by  Grecnleigh  Associates  “ of  selected 
adult  basic  education  systems  in  which  title  V 
trainees  were  enrolled  contains  the  ' following 
passage:  . 

The  development  of  the  students  in  the  field 
test  i$  represented  la  on?  / a limited  way  by  the 
change  in  achievement  scores  . . , 

Included  in  this  total  learning  process  were  the 
following  areas  in  which  development  was  seen 
by  teachers  and  observers,  and  expressed  by 
students: 

1.  Self-esteem  and  self-confidence 

■d 

2.  Eagerness  to  learn  and -a  new  attitude 
toward  schooling 

3.  Beading,  Including  the  new-found  ability 
to  read  bus  signs,  newspapers,  boat  and 
children’s  homework 

4*  Improved  family  relationships,  particu- 
larly with  children  and  th>  ir  problems 
in  schooling 

5,  Increased  confidence  and  ability  to  speak 
and  to  express  ’ieas  in  a group 

A A new  awareness  of  what  it  could  mean 
to  have  a sense  of  belonging — in  a group 
and  in  our  society 

7.  New  knowledge  and  concern  about  the 
problems  i ' our  communities,  our  whole 


-L  Field  Test  sod  Evaluation  of  Selected  Adult  ^"ie  Education 
Systems,  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Qppi.'r.aity* 
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society,  and  the  'world  at  large 

8.  Increased  ability  to  write,  and  to  use 
writing  for  business  and  civic  purposes 

9.  Increased  understanding  of  tbe  mathe- 
matics of  everyday  life,  especially  in  the 
handling  of  money  and  for  simple  house- 
hold mechanics 

10.  Acceptance  and  friendship  with  others 
different  in  color,  background  and 
language 

!!.  New  levels  of  aspitation,  for  jobs  and 
for  i better  life  far  themselves  and  cbeir 
families. 

12.  A new  sense  of  power  to  take  initiative, 
take  responsibility  as  citizens,  and  find 
ways  to  improve  their  position 

It  would  not  be  true,  of  course,  to  say  that  all 
students  made  equal  gains  in  all  of  these  direc- 
tions. Some  made  little  or  none.  But  statements 
from  supervisory  tesct  r reports,  and  student 
interviews  . . . substantiate  the  areas  of  student 
growth  outlined'  above. 

Although  impossible  to  quantify  these  findings 
because  of  their  qualitative  nature,  there  is 
enough  consistency  in  reports  from  all 
sources  ...  to  make  it  possible  to  State  cate- 
gorically that  these  types  of  learning?  were 
typical  rather  than  atypical. 

This  finding  is  corroborated  by  Lr.  Abraham  - 
S.  Levine,  HEW  social  scientist,  wha  says, 
“.  . . there  is  some  evidence,  that  as  the  fathers 
wont  to  school,  the  school  attendance  of  their 
children  improved.  Although  adults  at  -a  low 
level  of  literacy  can  be  raised  to  an  acceptable 
level  slowly  and  perhaps  too  uneconomical^ 
from  the  point  of  view  of  employment  oriented 
cost-benefits  tradeoffs,  the  dividends  few:  the 
next  generation  may  he  great  enough  to  warrant 
such  a government  investment  . . ** 

The  validity  of  Dr.  Levine’s  observation  is 
further  attested  to  in  many  of  the  reports  of 
local  title  V program  administrators  and  Fed- 
eral field  representatives. 


M IV oM  Experience  and  Training  in  App<daehU.  Research 
Working  Piper  No.  9.  Office  of  Research,  Demonstration,  and 
Training,  Sue  la]  and  Rehabilitate]  Service,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  1466.  « 
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A report  of  the  program  in  Martinez,  Calif. 
(Contra  Costa  County) , includes  the  following 
passage:  “There  ore  people  like ^fargarefe-who 
could  not  write  her  name  6 months  ago  and 
now  can  read  the  newspapers,  help  her  children 
with  their.hornework  while  doing  her  own,  and 
whose  son  was  a school  dropoutat  34  and  is  now 
in  h^gh  scbt>ol  classes  every  day.” 

Like  meet  other  parts  of  the  title  V programs, 
cdult  basic  education  of  tra  inees  was  undertaken 
in  a variety  of  ways,  influenced  largely  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  trainees  in  agiv*m  project. 
As  pointed  out  earlier,  a comparison  of  the  en- 
rollment figures  in  adult  basic  education  in  title 
V programs  in  fiscal  year  1967  graphically  re- 
flect the  variations  from  region  to  region ; East- 
ern Kentucky,  86  percent;  Cleveland , Ohio,  23 
percent}  and  St  Paul,  Minn.,  17  percent 

Many  welfare  agencies  found  a severe  short-  . 
age  of  educational  facilities  and  personnel 
equipped  to  deal  with  their  particular  clientele. 
In  cooperation  with  local,  county,  and  State 
education  departments  and  universities,  new 
facilities  and  new  methods  were  stimulated. 

In  Cleveland,  for  example,  the  board  of  edu- 
cation established,  with  Federal  funds  and  m 
cooperation  with  the  title  V program,  a long- 
needed  day  end  evening  adult  education  center 
where  baric  literacy  up  to  high  school  equiva- 
lency was  taught.  Half  of  the  full-time  students 
in  this  school  were  title  V trainees; 

In  Detroit,  an  adult  baric  education  demon- 
stration program  was  established  wi<h  title  V 
funds.  This  program  was  designed  to  achieve 
two  ends.  In  addition  to  serving  the  immediate 
purpose  of  helping  participants  gain  or  improve 
their  baric  reading,  writing,  arid  arithmetical 
skills,  it  provided  tm  opportunity  to  explore  the 
efficacy  of  various  methods,  materials,  and  types 
of  teachers,  in  teaching  functionally  illiterate 
adults.  According  to  a report  of  this  program,1 !S 
i4al  though  the  participants  were  the  hard-core 
unemployed  and  limited  by  sociocultural  depri- 


n Literacy  Ttviafof  arid  jab  Placement  of  Hard-Core  Vib 
employed  Negroet  *n  Detroit,  Thomas  H.  Patten,  fc,  and 
Gerald  E.  Clark,  !r.  Program  sponsored  by  the  Wayne  County. 
Michigan,  Btuau  o£  Social  Aid  >nd  the  University  of  Detroit. 
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vation,  they  indicated  to  us  both  in  their  be-  - 
havior  and  attitudes  that  they  were  desirous  and 
capable  of  improving  themselves  academically.” 

The  report  further  states,  “It  is  possible  that 
the  program  provided  the  participants  with  a 
. feeling  of  being  of  interest  as  human  beings  fc 
people  of  professional  Satyrs  - • - in  a society 
which  h|d  Socially  a^'d'  economically  rejected 
them.’^he  program  participant  who  lived  in 
unspeakable  filth  in  probably  the  most  rundown 
stum  we  visited  had  his  University  of  Detroit 
Literacy  Program  certificate  'hanging  on  his 
living  room  wall,  a proud  symbol  of  recogni- 
tion in  his  eyes.” 

In  Ihiladelphia,  the'  educational  compo- 
nents of  the  title  V program'  were  developed 
jointly  by  tbe  County  Board  of  Public  Assist- 
ance and 'the  Board  of  Education.  Working  to- 
gether to  develop  an  educational  program 
..sui&cLtfiL  the  needs  of  title  V participants  be- 
come a learning  experience  for  those  who 
created  it. 

According  to  Mr.  Howard  D,  Arnold,  direc- 
tor of  the  Philadelphia  title  V pr^^ram,  the 
public  welfare  representatives  Mt  itT  vitally 
important  that  the  trainees  should  not  be  asked 
to  return  to  traditional  school  facilities  in 
which  many  hod  met  with  failure  and’ frustra- 
tion. earlier  in  their  lives.  They  recommended 
that  class  sites  be  established  in  settlement 
houses,  recreation  centers,  churches,  and  such 
other  places  easily  accessible  to  the  trainees. 

Mr.  Arnold  reports:  ‘‘The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion did  not  immediately  agree  ...  we  decided 
to  experiment  and  open  classes  at  a local  school. 
Within  two  months  the  school  facility  had  to 
be  closed  at  a time  when  other  centers  were 
thriving.  What  happened?  1.  Participants*  at- 
tendance fell  off,  2,  They  said  they  were  embar- 
rassed to  come  to  a place  where  their  small  chil- 
dren were  being  educated  to  learn  many  of  the 
same  things.  8.  They  hrd  feelings  about  the 
noise,  the  use  of  t.  'Jet  facilities,  etc.  ■ 

“After  this  experience,  in-service  training 
sessions  were  conducted  with  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  at  the  Board  of  Education  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  people  they  would  be 
teaching,  their  problems,  and  their  aspirations 
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os  seen  through  our  experience  with  them  . • ■ 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  basic  educa- 
tion programs  for  title  V had  almost  as  pro- 
found an  effect  on  the  educators  as  on  their 
students. 

Representative  Carl  D.  Perkins  of  Kentucky 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jan- 
, uary  24, 1987,  a letter  from  a teacher  in  Menifee 
County  in.  his  State,  which  read,  in  part:  “In 
October  of  1965  my  superintendent  colled  and 
asked  if  I could  teach  Level  1 in  our  basic 
adult  education  course  here  at  Menifee  County 
High  Schoo1,  As  you  know,  Level  1 is  the  first 
three  grades.  I said  I would  and  then  almost 
panicked.  What  could  I teach  these  men  ranging 
from  T9  years  of  age  to  57,  When  I saw  them  I 
wondered  even  more,  for  they  were  dirty,  un- 
shaved and  I feared  of  very  low  morals. 

“But  you  know,  Mr.  Perkins,  I could  never  ^ 
have  been  more  wrong.  I have  been  in  the 
teaching  profession  21  years  and  I’ve  never  been 
shown  more  respect  than  these  boys  show.  They 
feel  their  inability  to  read  and  write  so 
acutely  ...” 

One  participant  in  a title  V basic  education 
program  at  Northern  Michigan  University 
summed  up  the  feelings  of  many  when  he  wrote : 

*,  . , Now  for  this  program.  I feel  it  is  the 
backbone  of  all  the  programs  because  if  a per- 
son doesn’t  know  how  to  read  or  add,  all  the 
training  in  the  world  is  not  going  to  do  him  any 
good.  I feel  it  will  take  a lot  more  work  on  my 
part  to  reach  my  goal,  but  I have  a very  good 
start.  To  be  able  to  write  every  word  in  this  is 
a miracle  tome/’ 

Work  skills  training 

Vocational  training  was  provided  in  public 
schools,  community  coll^ges/and  State  univer- 
sities, as  well  as  in  privately  operated  trade 
schools.  Trainees  obtained  work  experience 
through  assignments  in  private  industry  and 
business,  and  in  local,  county,  State,  and  fed- 
erally operated  programs  and  institutions.  Tide 
V on-the-job  training  programs  differed  from, 
others  in  that  the  length  of  assignment  was 
based  on  the  person’s  need  as  defined  in  his 
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individual  employability  plan, 

Traihiiig  in  job  skills  was  often  given  con- 
currently with  remedial  adult  basic  education 
for  those  who  were  1 uft  illiterate  but  needed  to 
upgrade  their  skills  in  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics.  These  trainees  would,  typically, 
spend  part  of  their  day  in  work  experience  and 
part  in  academic  training. 

Where  training  programs  were  directed  to- 
ward meeting  labor  shortages  in  the  community, 
the  results,  in  terms  of  employment  of  trainees, 
were  excellent.  For  example,  in  Cleveland,  title 
V work  and  training  specialists  studied  the  labor 
market  to  determine  where  there  were  shortages 
of  semiskilled  and  skilled  labor.  Vojyrtaonal 
training  courses  offered  by  private  commercial 
schools  and  the  public. school  system  were  also 
reviewed. 

It  was  found  that  good  training  was  avail- 
able through  commercial  schools  in  such  fields 
as  electricity,  refrigeration,  boiler  operation, 
art,  stenography,  cosmetology,  and  barfoering. 
However,  in  some  areas  of  critical  personnel 
needs  no  training  opportunities  could  bo  found. 

There  was  a chronic  shortage  of  dental  lab* 
oratory  technicians,  for  example.  A high  school' 
diploma  was  not  a requirement  in  this  field 
where  space  and  form  perception,  motor  coordi- 


nation, and  manual  dexterity  were  more 
important. 

Accordingly,  n contract  was  mode  with  a lead- 
ing priv&tely  operated  dental  laboratory  to  ac- 
cept «u  initial  group  of  12  selected  AFDC 
mothers  for  a 50- week  training  period,  begin- 
ning with  a 3-month  probationary  period  for 
further  evaluation.  A total  of  25  women  com- 


pleted the  2,000  hour  training  program. 

In  their  fin%l  report  on  the  title  V program, 
tire  Cuyahoga  County  Welfare  Department 
states,  “The  success  of  the  program  [dental 
technician  gaining]  is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  23^  of  the  graduates  are  employed  at  sal- 
aries ranging  from  $64  to  $100  per  week.  The 
24th  trainee  is  an  expectant  mother  but  will  be 
employable  after  delivery.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  25th  graduate  to  nave  surgery  on  her 
feet  and  she  .has  just  recently  been  medically 
released  as  ready  for  employment.” 

'This  experience  illustrates  (1)  the  value  of 
linking  training  to  labor  market  needs  and  (2) 
that  the  flexibility  afforded  public  welfare 
agencies  und  \r  title  V could  produce  some  re- 
markable results. 

Another  creative  application  of  the  vocational 
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training  resource  can  be  found  in  the  “client 
self-help”  projects  that  several  title  V pro- 
grams adopted.  These  combined  at  least  two 
benefits — training  and  direct  service.  In  River- 
side County,  Calif.,  a self-help  project  was  de- 
veloped to  train  recipients  in  auto  repairing  by 
using  recipients1  automobiles  to  work  on,  there- 
by improving  their  transportation  (a  major 
problem  in  many  title  V areas)  so  they  could 
more  readily  take  further  training  Or  employ- 
ment; 

Similarly,  in  Lake  County,  Calif.* *  a title  V 
project  trained  Indian  welfare  recipients  in  - 
various  home  repair  skills.  Much-needed  jepairs 
and  improvements  were  done  on  the  homes  of  / 
welfare  recipients. 

An  example  of  a successful  training  project 
in  a Federal  facility  was  the  one  instituted  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station,  Chase  Field,  Beeville, 
Tex.,  in  September  1967.  Mr.  Clyde ' L. 
Wheeler,**  in  a communication  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  of  February  10,  1989, 
reported  on  that  program  &3  follows: 

Prior  to  bringing  the  {Title  V}  trainees  aboard 
the  station  the  Personnel  Officer,  Employee 
Development  Officer,  department  heads  and 
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senior  civilian  supervisors  met  and  conducted 
a survey  oi  the  jobs  which  would  most  benefit 
the  activity,  the  local  community  and  the 
trainees.  Conferences  were  held  with  first  line 
supervisors  and  department  heads  explaining 
the  program  thoroughly  and  advising  the 
supervisors  what  to  expect  from  the  trainees 
who,  in  most  cases,  hod  very  limited  formal 
education. 

As  the  trainees  were  selected  and  assigned  they 
received  individual  orientation  fn  all  phases 
of  the  work,  operation,  of  the  department, 
mission  of  the  activity,  as  well  as  basic  rules 
and  regulations  of  Civil  Service  and  Navy ' 
Department  . * . 

Progress  reports  were  received  from  the  super- 
visors on  a monthly  basis,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  90  percent  of  the  supervisors  in-  * 
voived  in.  the  training  program  requested 
additional  trainees.  .Chase  Field  hosted  45 
trainees  tinder  the  tide  V work  experience  pro- 
, gram.  Of.  this  number  40  are  presently  em- 
ployed, 19  of  this  number  in  the  field  in  which 
’they  were  trained.  Eight  of  the  19  are  employed 
at  Chase  Field.  Of  this  eight  two  are  handi- 
capped. A total  of  27  Of  the  45  completed  the 
assigned  training  period.  , 

The  vocational  training  of  title  V partici- 
pants often  involved  the  cooperation  of  various 
governmental  programs.  One  very  good  ex- 
ample can  be  found  in  the  final  summary  report 
of  the  program  in  Wayne  County,  Mich.: 

The  hospital  services  andti-occupationaj  pro- 
gram was  the  first  successful  program  of,  this 
nature  in  the  Nation.  It  was  the  first  to  utilise 
joint  funding  to  establish  a mutual  interest 
training  program.  The  program  provided  oc- 
cupational training  in  such  areas  as  hospital 
housekeeping,  surgical  technician,  ward  clerk 
antLJjood  services.  Each  course  was  preceded  by 
refresher  adult  education  and  followed  by  on- 
the-job  training.  Tide  1U-C  **  funds  were  used 
for  adult  education  courses,  "title  V provided 
f&nds  'for  occupational  training  and  BAT  “ 
funds  were  used  to  compensate  on-the-job 
training  sites  for  instruction  and  use  of  their 
facilities.  The  program  was  approved  by  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Greater  Detroit  Hospital 


54  Of  the  E.OA.  Appropriations  for  Special  Programs  to  Combat 
Po«Tty  in  Rural  Areas.  $ 

* Bureau  of  Apprentice  Training,  Department  of  Labor. 
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CouacilrDetroit’s  Community  Action  Program, 
Henry  Ford  Hospital  and  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Education.  The  initial  intake  was  limited  to 
300  persons  and  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
participants  who  completed  the  program  were 
employed  in  skill  related  areas. 

In  many  rural  areas,  the  title  V program 
focused  on  providing  participants  with  on-the- 
job  assignments  with  private  industry.  Ac- 
counts of  other  skills  training  projects  in  vari- 
ous settings  are.  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  re- 
port, principally  in  the  section,  Tkle  V and  the 
Community  page  42. 

Training  and  placement  of 
paraprofcssionais 

There  has  been,  in  the  past  several  years,  in- 
creasing use  of  the  parapro fessional  or  aide  as 
part  of  the  effort  to  alleviate  manpower  short- 
ages in  such  fields  as  medical  care,  education, 
child  care,  and.  welfare.  The  Social  Security  Act 
requires,  os  of  July  1969,  that  States  train  and 
use  subprofessional  staff  in  the  federally  as- 
sisted welfare  and  maternal  and  child  health 
programs,  with  particular  emphasis  on  employ- 
ment Off  low-income  persons. 

Various  title  V projects  were  extremely  suc- 


cessful in  training  and  placing  such  personnel. 
Jn  most,  classroom  training  was  combined  with 
. on-the-job  training. 

In  California  an  agreement  was  worked  out 
between  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
and  the  Department  of  Education  to  train  wel- 
fare recipients  in  title  V programs  as  teacher’s 
aides  to  work  in  preschool  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs  and  in  child  care  centers.  Title  V 
projects  throughout  California  operated  courses 
to  train  nurse's  aides,  attendants,  case  aides,  and 
home  health  aides  to  serve  aged  and  disabled 
recipients  and  to  provide  day  care  services  for 
AJPDC  mothers  with  children,  so  that  the 
mothers  could  themselves  be  trained.  In  Contra 
Costa  County  community  aides,  social  casework 
aides,  and  sanitation  aides  ware  trained  and 
employed  by  agencies  such  as  the  county  welfare 
and  health  departments.  In  June  1967,  San 
Mateo  County  graduated  their  100th  AFDC 
mother  from  the  title  V nurse's  aide  training 
program.  One  hundred  percent  of  these  grad- 
uates have  been  employed. 

In'  a title  V project  operated  in  Cuichmati 
(Hamilton  County),  Ohio,  a 100  percent  em- 
ployment record  was  achieved  for  graduates  of 
training  as  inhalation  therapy  aides  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati General  Hospital.  In  July  1967  the  title 
V staff  and  the  inhalation  therapy  staff  of  the 


hospital  began  screening  AFDC  women  who 
had  high  school  education  for  participation  in 
the  program.  The  course  began  a few  months 
later  with  12  trainees.  The  final  report  of  the 
title  V program  in  Hamilton  County  contains 
the  following  description  of  the  doss 
experience: 

Classes  iactoded  instruction  in  the  medical 
sciences  and  experience  in  helping  restore 
normal  breathing  processes;  in  using  {pedal 
medical  gases  ana  attifiaai  respiration  equip* 
menr,  and  in  emergency  resuscitation  prooe- 
dure*.  The  instructors  soon  found  that  they  had. 
to  review-  basic  academics  because  of  dimxhg 
cultural  and  educational  backgrounds  and  the 
length  of  time  away  from  school.  The  pro* 
bttomi  material  was  difficult,  and  coupled 
with  family  and  personal  problems*  caused  the 
class  to  safer  much  anxiety*  frustration  and 
depression.  With  extreme  patience  and  guidance 
Eupon  the  part  of  the  instructors  and  the  title  V 
staff,  the  ckss  did  progress  from  the  theoretical 
to  the  practical  study  of  inhalation  therapy. 
Thft  cfftSs  worked  bn  wards  at  Cincinnati  Gen' 
etel  Hospital  and  came  face  to  face  with  life 
nud-dn&  Once  more  the  students  wavered  and 
attempted  to  resist  accepting  the  responsibility 
of  a professional  person.  But*  again  the  in- 
structors and  the  title  V staff*  through  group 
and  individual  intensive  contact;  offered  the 
guidance  needed. 


Out  of  12  students,  two  failed  to  meet  gradua- 
tion requirements  on  their  final  examination 
The  10  who  graduated  began  employment  at  the 
hospital  at  annual  salaries  of  $4,600.  The  two 
nongraduates  were  also  hired  by  the  hospital  at 
slightly  lower  salaries.  The  graduates  are  serv- 
ing a l-y©ar  internship  and  will  then  become 
eligible  to  take  qualifying  examinations  for 
State  certification.  If  they- are  successful  they 
will  be  promoted  with  substantial  salary  in- 
creases to  registered  inhalation  therapists* 

In  fibs  health  and  paramedical  field  coopera- 
tion was  enlisted  from  many  sources,  including 
two  Federal  agencies:  The  Division  of  Hospitals 
and  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  in  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Veterans’  Administra- 
tion. The  JJ.S.  Public  Health  Service  hospital  in 
New  Orleans,  in  cooperation  with  the  title  V 
program,  is  training  and  employing  medical 

U 


aides  with  great  success. 

Many  welfare  departments  are  now  engaged 
in  similar  programs,  originally  developed  in 
title  V projects,  , which  simultaneously  help  to 
fill  staff  shortages  and  rehabilitate  recipient 
For  example,  Maricopa  County, 
and  employs  AFDC  mothers  tor  their  Home 
Management  program,  begun  under  title  V,  as 
a service  to  mothers  who  are  about  to  enter  work 
experience  and  training  under  the  new  work 
incentive  program.  Upon  completion  of  their 
training,  the  women  are  given  staff  positions  as 
home  management  advisers. 

Training  of  personnel  in  the  following  snb- 
professional  aide  and  technician  fields  were 
included  in  the  following  number  of  projects 
in  1967: 


Occupation 


‘ Number  of  projects 
with  teaming  component 


Health 

Denial  sldes/tedalchlit. - 18 

Home  health  aides — . — . — 10 

Licensed  practical  nnrse_ 64 

Nnifle'o  aides  and  orderlies 149 

Me  dicaHi  capital  aldes/lab  technidaiiB^— 40 

Other 

Police/law  enforcement  aides/ technicians IB 

Recreational  aides ....... i5 

School  and  teacher  aides-. 86 

j Cbud/day  eare/nurserr  school  aides 27 

Social  work  aides 18 

Homemaker  aides — 21 

Home  aide  specialists — — . — 6 

Library  al<tes_ — — - — — . 26 

Community  and  neighborhood  aides 2 


Other  effects  on  policies  , and  methods 

m 

The  incorporatiomiof  title  V projects  into 
public  welfare  agencies  exerted  a deep  and,  in 
many  instances,  lasting  effect  on  the  provision 
and  delivery  of  traditional  sociM  services.  The 
quality,  the  quantity,  and  kinds  of  services  pro- 
vided were  affected  by  title  V with  its  emphasis 
on  innovation  and  demonstration.  Many  States 
and  counties  report  that!  title  V substantially 
changed  the  basic  attitudes  of  their  public  wel- 
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fare  agency  staffs,  As  one  public  welfare  direc- 
tor put  it,  “Title  V,  in  the  short  period  of 
time  it  has  been.in  existence,  has  transformed 
the  County  welfare  department  into  an  action 
agency  . . . 

“For  the  first  time  social  workers  were  as- 
signed reasonable  caseloads  . . . For  the  first 
time  social  workers  were  able  to  utilize  the 
skills  of  other  professionals — work  and  training 
specialists,  doctors,  program  ✓ developers,  law- 
yers. Social  workers  began  to  be  aware  that  all 
problems  of  the  poor  could  not  be  solved  by 
casework  methods  alone.” 

Uninterrupted  services.  An  example  of  im- 
proving social  services  under  title  V can  be 
found  in  Santa  Olara  County*  Calif.,  where 
a project  component  explored  the  feasibility  of 
providing  “uninterrupted  services”,  to  trainees. 
This  component  was  directed  particularly  to 
multiproblem,  hard-core  families  who  had  re- 
ceived public  assistance  5 or  more  years,  and 
had  three  or  more  children.  It  was  developed 
as  a means  whereby  heads  of  families  need  not 
be  excluded  from  the  work  experience  and  train- 
ing program  and  its  supporting  services  when 
they  accepted  employment  that  was  only 
temporary. 

v In  the  words  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Department  of  Social  Services,  “The  ‘Uninter- 
rupted Services’  concept  intended  to 'be  short- 
term and  job-goal  oriented.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  encourage  sustained  training  effort,  within 
the  capacity  of  the  participant  to  achieve  full 
self-support  for  the  dependent  family.  Coun- 
seling and  work  experience  and  training-con- 
nected expenses  are  offered  until  thfe-goal  is 
reached  and  stability  achieved.” 

The  uninterrupted  services  idea  proved  to 
be  of  great  value  in  such  widely  separated  geo- 
graphic areas  as  California,  with  its  large  num- 
bers of  seasonally  employed  agricultural  work- 
ers, and  Baltimore,  with  its  large  numbers  of 
sporadically  employed  longshoremen,  * 

\ * 

■ ■ s 

Purchase  of  services.  Before  the  title  V pro- 
grams, most  agencies  did  nuhave  the  resources 
to  meet  all  the  needs  of  recipients  if  they  were 


to  be  trained  for  employment.  Under  title  V 
provisions,  agencies  were  able  to  purchase  basic 
education  and  vocational  training,  prosthetic 
devices  such  as  dentures,  eyeglasses,  and  hear- 
ing aids;  to  defray  the  costs  of  child  care;  to 
furnish  equipment  such  as  mechanic^  tools,  and 
drafting  supplies,  and  even  to  meet  the  fre- 
quently encountered  need  for  suitable  clothing 
or  uniforms. 

Simplification  of  procedures.  Simplification,  of 
the  often  cumbersome  procedures  for  verifica- 
tion of  eligibility  for  public  assistance  has  been 
' recommended  frequently  by  study  groups  and 
experts.  Under  tide  V public  welfare  agencies 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  experimented 
with,  simplified  methods.  Some  T ported  excel- 
. lent  results. 

In  Jackson  County,  Ma,  eligibility  of  non- 
AFDC  applicants  for  the  title  V training  proj- 
ect was  established  on  the  basis  of  information 
furnished  by  the  applicant,  supplemented  by  a 
personal  interview.  In  order  to  verify  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  simplified  eligibility  procedure, 
the  title  V project  staff  also  employed  m ©re 
traditional  investigative  techniques,  such  as 
home  calls  to  verify  family  composition,  which 
.are  generally  required  to  establish  eligibility  in 
other  public  assistance  programs  in  the  County. 

The  results  of  the  Jackson  County  experi- 
ment, as  reported:  “We  examined  the  case  files 
of  103  randomly  selected  trainees  of  whom  00 
T had  terminated  from  the  project  dad  40  were 
still  participating  in  the  project  on  January  81,  - 
1968.  Our  review  of  these  records  showed  that 
the  persons  selected  met  the  eligibility  require- 
ments established  for  the  project.” 

Another  example  of  an  experiment  in  sim- 
plifying eligibility  procedures  was  the  project 
.in  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeled  where  welfare 
officials  found  v:rtually  no  ineligible  persons. 

A Los  Ange^  County  and  California  State 
Department  of  Social  Services  report  described 

the  project  methods  as  follows : - 

? — 1 

An  important  featuie  of  die  project  proposal 
was  the  noninvestigation  and  nonver ideation  of 
applicants’  statements  concerning  eligibility. 

, Related  to  this,  a random  sample  of  cases  ending 
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in  digit  number  9 was  undertaken  as  & means 
of  verifying  t be  validity  of  such  an  approach. 
This  random  sample  [10  percent}  was  investi- 
gated as  follows: 

1.  All  declarations  made  on  the  application 
were  subject  to  verification*  wherever 
possible. 

2.  Any  case  which  setemed  to  raise  basic 
suspicions  as  to  eligibility  was  subject  to 
special  investigation.  Kit  {"Oatif*,  the 
individual  who  seemed  to  have  an  un- 
accountably high  standard  of  living 
coupled  with  poor  attendance  at  unde 
school  was  investigated. 

3.  Home  calls*  were  made  to  determine 
whether  family  composition  conformed  to 
that  previously  reported.  This  bad  impli- 
cations as  to  whether  the  individual  was 
truly  an  unattached  adult  as  well  as  to 
potential  income  from  undeclared  spouse 
or  children.  Benefits  such  as  veteran  pen- 
sions ware  confirmed  with  agencies  ad- 
ministering such  programs. 

Organisation  of  services.  Many  counties*  par- 
ticularly in  rural  areas*  combined  together  to 
operate  projects.  By  pooling  their  resources  and 
facilities  they  were  able  to  utilize  the  new  ca- 
pabilities made  possible  by  title  V and  offer 
services  that  would  he  impractical  or  impossible 
otherwise.  As  many  as  48  counties  were  coveted 
by  individual  projects. 

TV>  make  services  accessible  to  trainees  living 
in  remote  areas*  residential  facilities  were  set 
up  in  some  projects  so  that  the  trainees  could 
live  on  the  site  where  they  received  their  hasic 
education  and  vocational  training. 

.f 

h 

* 

The  rural  poor  and  the  Indian  pop* 
ulation 

One  of  the  objectives  of  title  V was  to  find 
ways  to  combat  the  poverty  in  rural  areas.  Al- 
most one-third  of  all  title  V funds*  about  $111 
million*  was  expended  in  rural  areas*  $102  mil- 
lion went  to  the  poverty  categories  shown  in 
the  table  The  remaining  $0  million  went  into 
various  other  rural  areas  of  the  nation. 
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An  analysis  made  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  credits  title  V with  putting  more 
funds,  as  of  June  1967*  into  the  182  poorest 
counties  in  the  United  States  then  any  other 
antipoverty  program,  despite  the  fact  that'  its 
appropriation  was  lower  than  many  of  the 
others. 

The  title  V projects  in  depressed  rural  areas 
worked  with  another  program  supported  by 
EOA  funds — the  rural  loan  program  of  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — and  with  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education*  in  developing  adult  basic  educa- 
tion programs. 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  examples  of  title  V 
project  services  in  rural  areas  and  their  effects 
have  been  described — adult  basic  education,  vo- 
cational training,  uninterrupted  services*  and 
the  pooling  of  facilities  and  resources  hy  several 
counties. 

One  title  V project  that  was  particularly  rele- 
vant to'the  problems  of  the  rural  poor  was  the. 
Labor  Mobility  Demonstration  project  operated 
in  eastern  Kentucky  in  a 19-county  area.  The 
mobility  project  was  focused  on  relocating  fam- 
ilies to  demand  labor  markets  such  as  Lexington* 
Louisville,  and  northern  Kentucky. 

This  project  was  jointly  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health*  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  and  jointly  operated  on  the  State 
level  % two  divisions  of  the  Kentucky  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Security — Public  Assistance 
and  Employment  Service. 

The  project  population  was  drawn  from  all 
19  counties.  As  all  potential  participants  in  the  % 
mobility  pibjecte^were  already  in  the  work  ex- 
perience and  training  program*  they  were  in 
training  and  receiving  maintenance  grants  en- 
abling them  to  support  their  families  while  the 
Employment  Service  Division  stuff  developed 
jobs  and  arranged  placements; 

The  Division  of  Public  Assistance  was  re- 
sponsible for  familiarizing  title  V trainees  with 
the  mobility  program  and  for  referral  of  qual- 
ified* interested  trainees  to  the  Employment 
Service.  Puhlic  Assistance  also  provided  the 
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necessary  supportive  social  services.  The  Em- 
ployment Service  Division  provided,  in 
addition  to  job  development^  moving  and  tr&ns. 
portation  expenses,  and  additional  relocation 
allowances. 

The  State  mobility  project  coordinator  was 
responsible  for  obtaining  from  owtof-St&ite  wel- 
fare agencies  needed  Supportive  social  services 
for  all  persons  relocated  outside  the  State. 

A June  196b  report  by  the  director  of  this 
project  describes  the  high  degree  of  inter-  ns 
well  as  intra-State  cooperation  achieved : 


Services  seemed  to  be  of  excellent  quality  both 
in  State  and  ouoof-State.  All  agencies  contacted 
expressed  a genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  relocate**  and  utilized  all  available  services 
to  the  maximum  extent.  None  of  the  out-of- 
State  agencies  . . . required  financial  reim- 
bursement for  providing  the  services.  This 
factor  alone  Ts  indkadve  of  the  positive  attitude 
taken  toward  the  mobility  participants  by  the 
oiAotStne  agendas. 

Accompanying  the  supportive  services*  financial 
assistance  was  available  In  addition  to  the  work 
experience  and  training  maintenance  grant 
Examples  of  these  Bnuncial  services  were  pur- 


DISTRIBUTI  ON  OF  TITLE  Y FUNDS  IN  SELECTED  ECONOMIC  DEPRESSED  AREAS 

December  l,  1964— Jute  30v  1969 

7 

Area  Counties  Title  V foods 


Appalachia „ - 

Kentucky Bell.  Breathitt,  Floyd,  Hiritn,  Knott,  Leslie,  Letcher,  Perry,  Pike, 

Day,  EDIot*  Jackson,  Knox,  Magoffin,  Martin,  Menifee,  Mor- 
gan, Owsley,  Wolfe. 

Maryland-, - Allegany  and  Garrett-.. 

Ohio Belmont,  Clermont,  and  Lawrence 

Pennsylvania. - Allegheny,  Erie,  Fayette,  Indiana,  Lackawanna,  Lusemo,  Wash- 

ington, WastmordAud.  . 

West  Virginia — . Stotetih — . 

Sooth  Carolina Spartanburg - _ 

Tennessee. Bledsoe,  Cocke,  Fayette,  Grainger,  Hamilton,  Haywood,  Jefferson, 

Knox,  Marion,  Sequatchie,  Sevier,  Shelly.  ’ 

North  Carolina Craven. 

Virginia,.. Tazewell  and  lee 


$80,171,993 

47,213,720 


218, 196 
1, 122, 123 
2,038,644  - 

23,748,400 
416,681 
% 702,  671 

864,288 

1,857,364 


Upper  Peninsula.-- .... - - - 2,1 86, B 52 

Michigan.- l Alger,  Baraga,  Chippewa,  Delta,  Dickinson,  Gogebic,  Houghton,  2, 186, 852 

Iron,  Keweenaw,  Luce,  WiwUmt,  Marquette,  Menominee, 

Ontonagon,  Schoolcraft. 


Mississippi  Delta 


Mississippi . . Grenada,  Hinds,  Holmes,  Sunflower,  Coahoma 

Ozark  Pbtetr.. - — - - 

Arkansas...— Hempstead,  Tell,  Lafayette,  little  River,  Miller,  Perry,  Garland, 

Baline,  dark,  Hot  Springs,  Howard,  Pike,  Sevier,  Montgomery, 
Poik, 

Oklahoma. Is  Flora,  Haskell,  Latimer,  MoCurtain,  Choctaw,  Pushmataha — 


Indian  Reservations 
Total 


5.479.603 

6.479.603 

7*225,175 
5, 762, 722 

1,462,463 

6*786*522 

$101*849*945 
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URBAN-RURAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TITLE  V FUNDS  (Jan.  1, 1964  • Jan.  31,  1968) 


MILLION  OF  DOLLARS 

200  250 


300 


350 


400 


r>'f- 

ft-  .-rt-r*  -l  1 


r.j  w.  . 


jpK  TOTAL 

i AURAL  PROJECTS  ’ (111  K-  0*L»6ATI0K5 

5369.0 
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RURAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TITLE  V FUNDS  (Jan,  1,  1964  - Jan.  31,  1968) 


20 


MILLIONS  OF  DOL  LARS 
40  60  80 


100 


120 
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chasing  of  essential  household  equipment,  pay- 
ment of  regular  recurring  medical  expenses, 
major  medical  expense  ana  basic  maintenance 
needs  after  relocation  in  the  event  of  temporary 
unemployment  due  to  no  fault  of  the  rdocatee. 

The  Kentucky  joint  mobility  project  experi- 
ence was  used  by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  preparing 
the  guidelines  for  the  administration  of  the  re- 
location program  for  AFDC  trainees  and  fami- 
lies under  the  new  work  incentive  program. 

The  following  case  history  is  fairly  typical 
of  those  reported  by  the  program’s  directors. 

Before  he  was  enrolled  in  the  title  V program, 
Hr.  A.,  aged  40,  hod  been  unable  to  adequately 
support  his  wife  and  six  children  ranging  in 
age  from  2 to  14  years.  His  work  consisted 
largely  of  seasonal  farm  labor  paying  from 
$4  to  per  day  and  infrequent  employment  in 
the  log  woods  at  the  same  pay.  To  supplement 
this  income,  be  traded  old  automobiles,  guns  mid 
coon  dogs. 

Having  completed  adult  basic  education,  he 
was  enrolled  in  the  title  V program  and 
assigned  to  the  Kentucky  State  Highway  De- 
partment far  work  experience  and  a high  school 
equivalency  class.  By  the  time  th  e labor  mobility 
demonstration  project  was  begun,  Mr.  A had 
received  his  high  school  equivalency  oe  tlficate 
and  had  acquired  sufficient  work  experience  and 
self-confidence  to  meet  the  expectations  of  any 
prospective  employer. 

Knowing  that  Jhere  were  openings  for  the 
position  of  correction  officer  at  both  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Correction  Institutions,  the  title  V 
staff  suggested  that  Hr.  A.  apply.  He"  passed 
the  required  merit  examination  for  one  of  the 
positions  and  was  hired.  He  and  his  family  were 
relocated  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mobility 
Project  from  Owsley  County  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky to  Oldham  County  in  western  Kentucky. 

Although  his  starting  salary  was  only  $306 
per  month,  it  has  been  increased  regularly  and 
substantially.  He  has  bought  a country  store 
whichliis  wife  is  operating  successfully,  thereby 
improving  the  family’s  financial  position. 

The  children  have  adjusted  quite  well  in  their 
new  school  and  the  family  has  been  well  ac- 


cepted by  their  new  community.  All  members 
of  the  family  show  awareness  of  their  great 
stride  forward  socially  and  economically.  They 
are  managing  their  resources  with  an  eye  to 
the  future. 

The  findings  of  a 1967  study 11  of  the  impact 
of  the  title  V program  in  Appalachia  suggest 
that  a government  works  program,  though  it 
might  provide  only  s type  of  outdoor  sheltered 
workshop,  makes  good  sense  in  depressed  rural 
areas.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
poorly  educated  older  men  fe-  whom  relocation 
is  not  a practicable  goal. 

As  the  title  V program  in  eastern  Kentucky 
began  phasing  out,  a project  directed  toward 
the  housing  and  employment  training  needs  of 
the  elderly  poor  in  rural  areas  was  developed. 
Under  this  program  older  men  are  learning  new 
skills  and  at  the  same  time  restoring  the  shock- 
ingly dilapidated  homes  of  the  aged,  blind,  dis- 
abled and  other  poor  persons  in  the  area.  Known 
as  the  Older  Persons  Home  Kep&ir,  it  is  a joint 
undertaking  of  State,  Federal  and  local  agen- 
cies— the  Federal  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  Kentucky  State  De- 
partment of  Economic  Security,  the  LKLP 
(Letcher,  Knott,  Leslie,  and  Perry  Counties) 
Community  Action  Council,  and  its  delegate 
agency,  the  Eastern  Kentucky  Housing  Devel- 
opment Cooperation. 

The  Indian  population.  Perhaps  no  segment 
of  the  rural  poor  suffers  a greater  burden  of 
multiple  socioeconomic  handicaps  than  the  In- 
dian, population.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
in  this  country  approximately  600,006  Indians, 
Eskimos,  and  Aleuts.  About  200,000  reside  in 
cities,  tfhile  most  of  the  remaining  400,000  live 
in  reservations  and  other  types  of  Indian  com- 
munities. It  is  Mtimutwt  that  there  are  about 
260  Indian  settlements  of  various  types. 

Since  the  inception  of  title  V in  December 
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1964  through  ‘June  1969,  a total  of  about  $8  mil- 
lion was  obligated  to  operate  seven  projects  pri- 
marily for  Indiana  living  on  reservations.  There1 
was  a total  of  23  title  V projects  in  areas  where 
there  were  Indian  reservations.  An  estimated 
7,000  Indians  have  participated  in  title  V train* 
ing.  While  most  were  in  the  seven  projects  listed 
in  the  table,  there  were  Indian  trainees  also  in 
53  other  title  V projects  in  22  States. 


TITLE  V PROJECTS  PREDOMINANTLY 
SERVING  RESERVATION  INDIANS 

Title  V foods 


States,  counties,  and  reservations  (12/64-6/69) 


Arizona 

Gila  and  Graham  Counties : 

Baa  Carlos  Indian  Reservation $612, 514 


Maricopa,  Pima,  and  Pinal  Counties : 

Gila  River  Indian  Reservation-...  1, 706, 422 

Oklahoma 

Adair,  Delaware,  Cherokee,  and 
Sequoia  Counties: 


Cherokee  Indian  Trite 1, 371, 887 

Nevada 

F’ln&oidt  Count? : 

Fort  McDermitt  Indian  Reservation  771, 246 

North  Dakota 
Rolette  Count?: 

Turtle  Mountain  Indian  Reservation  % 19S  40b 
South  Dakota 
Dewey  and  Ziet*ecb  Counties : 

Oheye»t>*  ft, vet  Indian  Reservation  600,448 

'/odd  Oou.  £7 ; 

Rosebud  Indian  Reservation  (also 
Gregory,  M alette,  and  Trip  Cfoim- 
•Jea)  967,890 


Total . $8, 006, 563 


Complete  figures  o-re  not  available  on  the 
employment,  .status  of  Indians  at  the  time  of 
their  termination  from  the  progr  n,  but  of 
those  Indian  trainees  for  whom  this  informa- 
tion is  available  approximately  34  percent  ob- 
tained employment  immediately  following 
completion  of  training.  This  is  only  slightly  less 
than  5 percent  below  the  average  for1  all  title 
V trainees. 

In  many  of  theprojeots  primarily  for  Indians 
training  was  fooused  on  the  improvement  of 
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housing,  sanitation,  and  community  facilities  on 
the  reservation  as  well  as  improvement  of  ad* 
jacent  recreational  areas. 

For  example,  on  the  Fort  McDemr  Reser- 
vation m Nevada,  trainees  built  a tribal  build- 
ing for  recreational,  social,  and  civic  functions ; 
a well  and  water  storage  tank  to  alleviate  a 
shortage  of  drinking  water;  and  an  earth-filled 
dam  for  irrigation  purposes. 

On  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  in  North 
Dakota  almost  100  substandard  dwellings  of 
trainees  wore  renovated  into  livable  homes; 
The  reservation’s  badly  run-down  jail  was  ran. 
ovated.  Several  recreational  facilities  were 
constructed. 

Participants  in  these  projects  were  given 
training  in  construction  skills  such  as  carpen- 
try, roofing,  plumbing,  and  masonry.  Other 
training  programs  included  welding,  operation 
of  heavy  equipment,  fish  and  gome  management, 
and  truck  driving  for  the  men,  while  the  women 
were  given  training  as  clerical  paramedical 
aides,  child  care  teacher  aides,  foodhancUers, 
and  in  other  service  occupations.  Handicrafts 
training  was  given  in  some  areas  wliere  no  jobs 
were  available  and  relocation  to  urban  centers 
was  not  feasible. 

The  title  Y program  played  a major  role  in 
the  economic  development  of  at  least  one  reser- 
vation—the  Rosebud  Reservation  in  South  Da- 
kota. This  project  conducted  an  experiment  in 
cooperation  with  a private  computer  manufac- 
turer to  see  how  well  Indians  were  suited  to  the 
job  functions  in  this  type  of  industry.  * 

Compared  to  the  30-minute  attention  span  of 
the  average  trainee  in  building  core  memory 
stacks,  that  of  the  average  Rosebud  trainee  was 
found  to  be  2 hours.  It  was  also  found  that  the 
quality  of  the  ^rk  produced  by  the  Indian  ^ 
trainees  was  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  other 
trainees,  due  probably  to  the  high  degree  of 
manual  dexterity  in  the  group. 

As  a result  of  this  experiment,  tLi  company 
is  now  preparing  to  build  a plant  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

A segment  of  the  title  V program  in  the  Fort 
McDermitt  Reservation  vas  directed  toward 
motivating,  training,  and  placing  Indian  men 
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in  two  cinnabar  mines  operating  nearby.  The 
ore  was  processed  into  mercury  at  the  mines, 
Mr.  George  E.  Miller, State  welfare  administra- 
tor for  Nevada,  has  described  this  project  in 
some  detail.  H*s  account  of  the  preparatory 
steps  is  of  particular  interest  in  that  it  high- 
lights the  importance  of  continuing?  and  inten- 
sive staff  services  to  trainees.  In  the  course  of 
several  visits  to  the  mines  the  staff  learned  of 
*he  reluctance  of  the  management  to  hire  reser- 
vation Indians  because  when  they  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  past  they  tended  to  have  unsatis- 
factory work  habits,  negative  attitudes,  and 
"poor  attendance  records. 

p 

They  did  agree  to  accept  applications  for  an 
apprenticeship  program  of  1 to  J jn oaths  before 
making  jobs  permanent. 

Title  V staff  talked  to  the  prospective  trainees 
at  the  reservation,  asking  why  they  had  not 
applied  for  work  at  the  mines.  The  staff  dis- 
covered that  the  Indians  were  afraid  of  making 
out  the  application  forms  and  other  papers,  that 
they  feared  rebuffs  and  prejudice,  ana  in  some 
cases  feared  working  below  ground  in  the 
mines.  During  several  sessions  it  was  derided 
that  these  problems  could  be  worked  out*  The 
trainees  were  told  that  they  could  have  jobs 
at  die  mine  but  that  the  mines  had  to  be  assured 
of  a Stable  work  force. 

Title  V staff  members  took  all  the  trainees  on 
a visit  to  the  mines,  showing  them  exactly  what  ■ 
the  mining  process  consisted  of,  both  below 
and  above  ground.  The  trainees  were  shown 
the  types  of  work  which  they  would  be  doing, 
and  werq£o)d  that  anyone  who  feared  working 
underground  would  be„  placed  in  the  mill 
operation  on  the  surface. 

On  the  day  selected  for  making  job  applications, 
title  V staff  members  accompanied  the  trainees 
to  the  mi oes  and  helped  them  to  fill  out  the 
application  forms  ana  introduced  them  to  the 
supervisors  and  otbfr  mine  personnel.  On  the 
following  (hf)  the  first  day  of  work,  title  V 
staff  members  again  accompanied  the  trainees 
to  the  mines. 

Since  then,  title  yt  has  met^everaf  timesna^week — 
with  the  mine  management,  discussing  any 
problems  or  dissatisfactions  they  might 1 have 
with  the  trainees,  Title  V staff  has  also  en- 
deavored to  meet  several  rimes  a week  with  the 
trainees  to  check  progress  and  uncover  any 
actual  or  potential  problems. 


A total  of  seven  title  V trainees  have  been 
' placed  in  the  mines.  Although  the  managements 
were  informed  that  the  apprenticeship  period 
could  last  up  to  three  mouths  while  the  trainees 
remained  on  the  ritle  V rolls,  the  mines  hired 
several  bf  the  trainees  before  the  apprenticeship 
period  was  over. 

The  title  V staff  has  also  been  successful  i» 
helping  to  place  a total  of  five  non-title  V 
Indians  who  were  out  of  work  at  the  mine,  The 
staff  talked  with  the  mine  management,  inform- 
ing them  of  other  people  at  the  reservation  who 
would  like  work.  They  also  talked  to  the  people 
themselves  anff  tried  to  encourage  them  to  apply 
for  jobs.  The  ride  V staff  has  not  restricted 
itself  to  providing  services  only  to  ride  V 
recipients  but,  as  often  as  possible,  has  attempted 
a community  approach  to  community  problems. 

U 

The  Fort  McDermitt  report  also  states  that 
the  title  V project  staff  “has  accumulated  a great 
deal  of  experience  around  the  specific  problem 
of  unemployment  among  -the  Indians  on  die 
reservation  and  has-  developed  techniques  and 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem.”  Nevada 
welfare  officials  plan  to  continue  a program  of 
services  on  selected  Indian  reservations  in  Ne- 
vada based  on  the  pattern  developed  in  the  title 
V projects.  In  describing  the  new  program,  they 
say : “The  experiences  of ‘the  title  V program  on 
the  Fort  McDennitfc  Indian  Reservation-  have 
pointed  out  the  need  for  this  program  to  con- 
tinne  in  tho  development  of  human  potential  as 
well  as  the  great  opportunity  for  success 
through  such  a program.” 

The  Nevada  experience  of  title  TPs  contribu- 
tions to  solving  some  of  the  complex  problems 
of  the  Indian  population  is  not  atypical.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Deportment  of  the 
Interior,  reports  that  tribal  chiefs  and  other 
Indian  leaders  on  several  reservations  have  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  continue  work 
experience  and  training  programs  based  on  the  ^ 
methMfi  demonstrated  in  title  V, 

_ . The  Bureau  itself  was  aided  in  its  efforts  to 
improve  its  social  services.  Using  the  title  V pat- 
tern of  the  average  payment  of  $30  per  month 
to  trainees  for  expenses  attributable  to  work, 
negotiations  have  been  carried  on  with  several 
tribes  wiuh  the  result  that  approximately  12 
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tribes  which  have  general  assistance  programs 
are  now  operating  work  experience  projects. 

Title  V and  the  community 

Some  of  the  p.  >jects  generated  a high  degree 
of  community  awareness,  involvement,  and  co- 
operation. Long  used  to  general  antipathy — 
where  apathy  did  not  prevail — public  welfare 
officials  were  often  gratified  to  find  a continually 
growing  and  interested  public  response  to  this 
program. 

In  a good  many  areas  of  the  country*  virtually 
all  segments  of  the  community  cooperated: 
chuiches,  civic  organizations,  business  and  in- 
dustry, and  educational  and  medical  institu- 
tions. Throughout  this  report  examples  of 
community  involvement  have  been  cited,  such 
as  the  significant  contribution  by  file  churches 
to  child  o safe  in  the  Cleveland  project 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  Baltimore  project  illustrates  particularly 
well  how  work  experience  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs  can  be  natural  vehicles  for  wide 
community  participation. 

The  use  of  private  and  public  employers  as 
sponsors  for  work-training  programs  is  de- 
scribed in  a report  evaluating  the  Erst  20  months 
of  title  V in  Baltimore. 

Currently,  there  are  20  sponsors  ptofviding  work 
experience  in  a variety  of  skills. 

The  first  l|xgr- scale  sponsorship  of  a work 
experience  and  training  component  was  ar- 
ranged with  Baltimore  City  hospitals  in  the  area 
of  nurses’  aide,  housekeeping,  'and  food  service 
operations.  This  has  been  maintained  as  an  on- 
going program  and  has  provided  job  training 
and  jobs  for  a significant  number  of  trainees. 
So  far,  172  clients  have  completed  training  at 
___Bahimore  City  hospitals,  of  whom  108  have 
been  hired  (55  were  hireH  by  tfie  sponsorF~ 

A large  proportion  of  female  clients  have  from 
the  beginning  expressed  an  interest  in  training 
for  clerical  jobs.  Since  the  demand  for  clerical 
workers  continues  to  be  great,  vocational 
courses  in  tbiy  field  were  established  through  a 


purchase-o f-service  arrangement  with  die  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  number  of  sponsors 
of  clerical  work  experience  has  grown  from  an 
initial  assignment  in  the  WEP  office  to  Itf 
separate  sponsors  providing  work  experience 
far  anywhere  from  one  to  15  trainees  at  one 
rime.  Sponsors  include  Federal  and  city  agencies 
such  as  Social  Security,  Army  Publications 
Center,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Mayor's 
Office,  Department  of  Pittance,  Fire  Depart- 
ment Headquarter?,  and  Department  of  Educa- 
tion at  weft  as  nonprofit  organizations  such  at 
the  Maryland  Council  of  Churches  and  Rig 
Brothers.  The  opportunities  for  increasing  die 
number  of  sponsors  in  this  field  seem  limitless 
and  as  we  improve  our  procedures  for  selecting 
those  who  have  clerical  aptitudes,  we  will  be 
able  to  train  an  increasing  number  of  clerical 
workers  through  vocational  training  and  .weak 
experience  assignments.  ( ^ 

Baltimore  Urban  Renewal  and  Housing  bos 
been  the  primary  sponsor  for  work  experience 
and  training  in  maintenance  work.  This  pro- 
gram was  initiated  in  February,  1966.  A limited 
number  of  trainees  have  been  hired  in  the 
housing  projects;  others  have  b$ec  hired  for 
. related  jobs  in  hospitals,  apartment  houses  and 
churches.  Similar  training  has  been  arranged 
recently  with  the  Community  Action  Agency. 
Wotk  experience  is  provided  m conneettofi  with 
die  maintenance  of  neighborhood  centers. 

Baltimore  Urban  Housing  Renewal  Authority 
has  also  acted  as  a sponsor  of  traming  for  com- 
, panion  aides.  This  program  was  originally  de- 
signed to  train  women  to  provide  a spedmixed 
service  to  the  elderly  living  in  the  housing 

Erojects.  The  aides,  through  work  experience, 
avc  provided  an  important  and  needed 
service  ... 

Baltimore  Junior  College  has  developed  a well 
structured  3‘month  .training  and  work  experi- 
ence program  for  custodial  and  food  service 
workers,  and  more  recently  for  stationary 
«MJginetj$,  This  has  beeu  a successful  program 
in  term*  of  job  placements  following  cample* 

1 1on  of  training  and  with  the  Continued  demand 
of  these  skills,  we  hope  to  train  many  more 
with  the  cooperation  of  this  sponsor. 

Clients  have  been  trained  as  Homemakers 
tntough  arig^giemgDPTrith  the  Depajtmen^ef— — 
Public  Welfare  who  »Ii-,  hirg  those  who  suc- 
cess fuUy  complete  training.  DPW  also  spoil' 
sors  work  experience  for  custodial  workers  and 
key  punch  operators. 

The  Baltimore  dty  Department  of  Recreation 
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And  Parks  provides  work  experience  for 
groundskeepers,  Although  the  specific  training 
leads  to  jobs  that  are  primarily  unskilled,  this 
work  experience  is  also  used  as  a starting  point 
to  develop  good  work  habits  and  from  which 
trainees  are  seieoed'for  more  advanced  training. 

A special  cooperation  arrangement  has  been 
made  with  the  telephone  company  which  in* 
volves  group  orientation  of  selected  WEP 
trainees  for  approximately  ten  days  prior  to 
referral  to  the  company  fot  job  interviews.  Dis- 
cussion centers  around  the  job  duties,  employer 
expectation  with  respect  to  attitudes,  grooming 
and  work  habits,  the  nature  of  the  interview 
and  practice  on  sample  tests.  Since  this  program 
was  initiated,  11  hires  have  resulted  from  36 
referrals.  The  telephone  company  has  also  made 
available  to  WEP  certain  training  equipment; 
including  a switchboard,  teletype  machine  and 
a self-teaching  unit  for  typing  and  key  punch. 

•t- 

The  most  recent  sponsor  aided  to  our  progran 
is  Fort  HoUbird.  To  date,  work  experience  ant 
training  is  feeing  provided  for  warehousemen, 
stock  clerks,  meat  cutters  and  clerical  workers. 
Plans  are  now  being  made. to  expand  work 
experience  into  the  area  of  mess  ball  workers 
andgroundskeepiqg.  Although  the  latter  do  not 
lead  to  skilled  jobs,  they  can  lead  to  permanent 
employment  at  decent  wagetrfbt  those  clients 
who  are  not,  able  to  absorb  moire  advanced 
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CHARLESTON  (TALLAHATCHIE  COUNTY), 
MISS. 

The  final  report  of  the  'Tillsdel  title  V proj- 
ect, contains  the  following  account: 

A local  nonprofit  organization,  hired  a retired 
civil  engineer  to  supervise  the  trainees  in  the 
use  of  the  heavy  equipment,  which  Involved 
planning  and  construction  of  a given  area.  The 
supervisor,  who  was  accustomed  to  teaching 
and  training  unskilled  workers,  was  most  help* 
ful  in  selecting  and  advising  the  staff  as  to  the 
potential  of  trainees  in  advanced  training. 

Pot  example;-  one  trainee  while  on  this  par- 
ticular training  sice,  showed  interest  in  repair- 
- itig  -^e-mackinefyi-The— supecrisot^reconu. 
mended  that  the  trainee  be  placed  where  be 
ouuld  pursue  this  interest.  He  was  upgraded 
to  a body  shop  repairmen  in  a private  business, 
where  he  was  able  to  train  under  excellent 
supervision. 

His  interest  and  tnfhu****^  became  such  that 


be  did  not  miss  a day  nor  was  be  late.  On 
afternoons  after  the  bask  education  class  was 
over,  be  would  go  by  the  training  sice  to  see 
wbac  bad  been  done  in  bis  absence.  Still  lacking 
in  formal  education,  be  was  able  to  grasp 
enough  to  do  bis  work  well  and  was  employed 
by  the  owner  of  the  private  business  where  be 
trained,  " 


PUEBLO  (PUEBLO  COUNTY),  COLO. 

The  director  of  this  project  asked  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce  if  the  Pneblo  Jaycees 
would  sponsor  a seminar  for  men  trainees.  The 
final  report  of  the  project  describes  the  response; 

The  Pueblo  Jaycees  responded  rapidly  to  the 
invitation  of  'Sponsoring  this  workshop,  and 
telephone  conversation  began  immediately  . . . 
One  luncheon  meeting,  was  held  about  2 weeks 
prior  to  the  workshop  and  was  attended  by  five 
Jaycee  members  . . . The  Pueblo  Jaycees  never 
lariced  enthusiasm  from  the  first  contact;  and 
they  secured  all  speakers,  as  well  as  entertain- 
menc  during  the  luncheon,  notebooks,  pencils, 
and  matdi«  that  were  given  to  each  trainee 
when  they  attended. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  program  was  a 
skit  "Applying  For  Iliac  Job"  by  two  Jaycee 
members.  Mr.  Martm  took  the  part  of  an  appli- 
cant desiring  the  * boss'  job"  . ■ ■ Mr.  Hobbs 
was  the  interviewer  of  the  firm  and  his  com- 
ments before,  during,  and  after  the  skit  were  of 
value  to  all  trainees  present. 

Many  Jaycees  were  present;  wearing  their 
boleros  and  displaying  a cordial  welcome  to 
the  tide  V trainees.  No  special  seating  arrange* 
menc  during  the  fancheoa  was  planned  In  an 
effort  to  have  ; yews,  guests  and  trainees  'Teel 
at  ease”  and  know  the  true  fellowship  presented 
by  the  sponsors. 

Bill  Johnson,  State  lame  president,  spoke  to 
the  group  and  extended  an  invitation  to  trainees 
to  join  a lavcee  chapter  and  partake  of  commu- 
nity action  and  development.  The  Pueblo  Wel- 
fare Department  was  represented  by  our  new 
welfare  director,  James  watch  and  two  of  the 
— csuatyuwnniinltflM,  John  fijgum  and  John 
Hill.  The  Stave  Welfare  Department  was  repre- 
sented by  Mary  Ann  Ivy.  The  Stato  EOA-V 
’ office  was  represented  by  Bob  Henson,  EOA-V 
State  Field  Supervisor.  Twelve  guests  were 
present  in  addition  to  sixty  trainees.  (All 
trainees  attended  with  the  exception  of  one.) 
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The  Press.  Few  programs  administered  by 
public  welfare  have  captured  the  favorable 
interest  of  the  local  press  to  the  extent  that  title 
V did.  The  press,  a reflector  as  well  as  a shaper 
of  public  opinion,  found  many  of  the  human 
interest  stories  coming  out  of  title  V news- 
worthy. Some  papers  carried  series  explaining 
title  V in  considerable  detail.  Editorial  com- 
ment indicated  general  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram's goals. 

The  Hartford  Times,  of  Hartford)  Conn.,  on 
June  15, 1966,  addressed  itself  to  the  economic 
benefits  of  title  V.  It  is  quoted  here  in  part: 


1,000  failures  in  title  V training,  75  por- 
tent ware  unsuccessful  because  of  recurring 
illnesses. 

The  extravagance  of  neglect  of  the  indigent  is 
accented  by  the  knowledge  that  so  many  petrous 
now  on  welfare  could  nave  made  it  on  their 
own  had  concern  been  available  in  tune. 

-? 

A study  of  the  project  in  Kent  County,  Mich., 
was  the  subject  of  several  stories.  Under  the 
heading,  “U.S.  Auditors  Praise  0330  Pro- 
gram," the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  carried  the  following  story  pa  April  0, 
1960. 


■ • _.  the  State  Welfare  Department's  work- 
training  program  is  showing  some  gratifying 
results  m the  form  of  monetary  savings. 

This  is  the  program  designed  to  ease  the  public 
financial  load  by  putting  all  employable  parents 
-to  work  who  are  receiving  funds  under  the  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children. 

Five  years  ego  there  were  between  1,800  and 
2,400  jobless  parents  in  the  State  receiving  aid 
in  dlls  category. 

Today  this  total  has  been  whittled  down  to  427 
unemployed  fathers.  That  is,  some2»O0O  families 
have  been,  eliminated  from  the  relief  load  at  a 
12  million  annual  saving,  according  to  a spokes- 
man* for  ibe 'State  Vwferfr  Department  ^ . - 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  savings  can  be 
made.  That  is  important  in  itself  but  it  is  even 
more  important  that  the  program  helps  people 
to  help  themselves.  . . . 

The  Flam  Dealer  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  pub- 
lished the  following  editorial,  headed  “Welfare 
Myth,5'  on  December  9, 1967 : 

The  harshest  charge  made  against  the  welfare 
client  is  that  he  wbuLd  rather  be  on  a dole  than 
be  gainfully  employed. 

Eugene  E Bums,  bounty  welfare  director, 
dented  this  concept  yesterday  when  he  reported 
to  a welfare  contetenoeXin  Washington  results 
of  medical  examination^,  given  “able-bodied” 
tfiinemuhiter  title  Y 0Trfie~Fcqnomic~ Oppm- 
runity  Act.  \ 

Mom  than  40  percent  of  the  welfare  clients 
referred  to  the  jtogmm  were  found  by  doctors 
to  be  unable  to  Bold  a job.  Morcpban  50  percent 
of  the  trainees  accepted  were  found  to  be  in 

need  of  medical  attention.  Of  dm  more  titan 

\ 

U 


Government  auditors*  in  the  first  report  on  a 
tongresslonally  ordered  investigation  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  said  Tuesday  that  a $432/KX> 
work  training  program  in  Michigan  snore  than 
paid  for  itself  through  lower  welfare  costs. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  which  is  fre- 
quently critical ' of  tire  way  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Is  run,  said  the  money 
for  the  Kent  County,  Mich.*  program  was  well 
spent  and  resulted  in  annual  savings  to  tire 
government  of  $480,000. 

Welfare  tolls  were  reduced  after  209  of  tire  464 
trainees  who  got  jobs,  many  of  them  welfare 
mothers  with  children,  were  able  to  leave  the 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  pro- 
gram,'the  GAO  add.“  — ' — — 

1 The  report  was  the  first  of  a special  series  in  a 
$1.1  million  investigation  of  OE(^  the  federal 
antipoveny  agency,  which , Congress  ordered 
2 years,  ago. 

Many  newspapers  carried  individual  stories 
of 'trainees.  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt  Lake 
C5ty,  Utah,  on  December  17,  1987,  carried  a 
twocohmm  picture  of  Mrs.  Shirley  Woodward, 
an  employed  title  V graduate.  Under  the  head- 
line Mother  of  5 Struggles  to  Success,”  the 
story  (here  excerpted)  follows: 

From  a poverty-stricken  home  with  five  hungry 
children  to  a full-time  job  at  Hill  Air  Run 
— Ba$e  Idgeant  tatec.  Mis.  Shirley  Woodward,  35* 
has  her  own  success  story  to  tdL 

■ a 

After  14  years  on  the  public  wdfafo  rolls  in 
Utah,  Mrs.  Woodward  luis  mans  gad  to  climb 
above  the  cold  bate  rooms  of  an  old  bouse,  and 
the  sight  of  five  youngsters  ashamed  to  go  to 
school  becauso  they  -wwe  "being  wetfarued.* 
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Sb'i  now  a well-paid  experienced  derk -typist 
And  has  pnd,  achieving  children. 

Her  success  story,  while  not  as  much  publicized 
as  the  struggle  of  giant  industry  magnates,  may 
be  just  as  important,  to  her  and  to  the  thousands 
still  on  welfare  rolls. 

Mrs.  Woodward,  a Negro,  said,  ’'Even  before 
the  welfare  programs  began,  I wanted  to  go  to 
school.  But,  my  case  worker  told  me  she  be- 
lieved that  a woman  with  Eve  young  children 
should  stay  in  the  home.** 

”1  decided  to  go  anyway,  even  though  it  was 
extremely  bard  to  go  to  school  on  welfare 
checks  1 received,”  she  explained. 

She  attended  Trade  Technical  School  in  Salt 
lake  for  nine  months,  then  boating  of  better 
opportunity  in  Weber  County — she  moved 
there  with  her  five  children.  The  welfare 
worker  assigned  to  her  in  Weber  County  ex- 
plained the  county  could  pay  her  tuition,  to 
Weber.  State  College  ami  take  caw  of  food, 
clothing  and  cleaning  for  her  children.  . . . 

She  "never  happy  on  welfare  nor  ; 

is  anyone  else/*  Seeingher  children — Conrad, 
now  16;  Ronald,  13;  Joseph,  12;  James,  Id  and 
little  Nicholas,  8 — unhappy  and  believing  that 
"welfare  goes  from  one  generation  to  another"  ~ 
the  vet  her  sights  on  having  a good  working 
experience  in  a joh. 


Determined  to  become  self-supporting,  she  ap- 
plied for  a Work  Experience  and  Training 
Program  at  Hill  AFB,  under  Title  V of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act* 

She  was  assigned  to  the  supply  branch  of  the 
base  hospital  foe  on-the-job  training  which 
counted  toward  Civil  Service  time.  Following 
her  training  and  passing  a Civil  Service  exam 
she  was  placed  as  a clerk-typist  in  the  appoint- 
ment and  separation  unit  of  the  Civilian  Per- 
sonnel Division  under  supervisor  Mrs.  Millie 
Courtney,  Bountiful,  in  April* 

At  that  time  she  became  self-supporting  and 
no  longer  "had  as  many  numbers  as  a convict** 
Her  goal  became  a reality. 

She  said  the  program  at  Hill  AFB  "enabled  me 
to  support  myself  and  my  children,  to  be  re- 
moved froth  public  welfare  and  even  to  pay 
taxes*1' 


i* 


The  community  interest  and  cooperation  in 
t;tle  V that  developed  iniqpuiy  communities  wag 
a significant  stimulus  to  the  national  determin- 
ation. to  find  better  answets  to  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  unemployment.  The  concept  of 
social  rehabilitation  waa  shown  to  have  validity 
and  a significant  number  of  oonunumEes-  r* 
sponded  affirmatively. 
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IIL  Th^  Implications  of  Title  V 


THE  title  V experience  demonstrated  again  and 
again  that  the  restoration  of  hope  and  sdf-con- 
fidence  is  the  essential  first  step  in  social  and 
economic  rehabilitation.  It  is  a complex  task  and 
cannot  be  achieved  by  procedures  too  rigid  to 
permit  an  individual  course  of  action  stemming 
from  the  particular  needs  and  capabilities  of  the 
individual 

To  succeed,  those  who  would  undertake  pro- 
grams of  rehabilitation  for  the  poor  must  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a potential  for  independence 
among  this  grOupTEscepfrfor  those  too  old,  too 
young,  or  too  physically  oar  emotionally  dis- 
abled, many,  with  sufficient  help,  can  be  brought 
to  independence,  For  some  it  will  be  a long,  tor- 
Tuoiis  pTOces^i^othersIhirmotivadjHrhestfisfc 
under  the  surface,  waiting  only  for  someone  to 
believe  and  to  show  the  way,  and  of  course,  fer 
a few,  no  program  can  produce  the  answers. 

It  was  learned^  not  surprisingly,  that  the  in- 
terest and  concern  of  those  working  directly 
with  the  trainee  are  the  keys  to  success. 

The  evidence  was  ovei^helming  that  per- 
sonal and  family  problems  and  medical  needs 
must  be  met  before  the  participant,  can  profit 
from,  training,  1 

Title  V also  taught  that  literacy  training 
alone  pays  tremendous  dividends,  not  ouly  for 
the  trainee,  but  for  his  family  as  well. 

A State  letter  dated  May  16, 1967,  sent  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  State  welfare  agencies  contained  the 
following  passage  about  the  title  V program : 


^-fartfliydiQjMfttiitf  nf  rfir-ir  family  cir- 
cumstances could  not  finish  their  training,  have 
nevertheless  benefited  font  the  program  in 
terms  of  better  family  life  and  a raewed  sense 
of  personal  worth,  which  they  pass  on  to  their 
children. 


On  the  matter  of  economic  cost,  funds  in- 
vested in  making  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed poor  economically  self-sufficient 
result  in  returns  of  such  magnitude  that  the 
word  “cost19  becomes  inappropriate. 

The  needs  of  people  like  those  who  partici- 
pated in  title  V exiat  without  appropriate  or 
convenient  relevance  to  the  structure  °f  public 
agencies,  or,  for  that  matter,  private  service 
<^p^tions.  This  is  why  there  is  a^e^-to 
accelerate  the  trend  toward  interagency  coop- 
eration at  all  levels.  At  thd  national  level  this 
means  such  efforts  as  Model  Cities,  the  Concen- 
trated Employment  Program  (Labor  Depart- 
ment, OED,  HEW,  and  others) ; coordination 
— of-childrcare  programs  through  the  multiagency 
Federal  Panel  on  Early  Childhood,  and  thefive- 
- department  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Plan- 
ning System  to  coordinate  job  and  skill-training 
programs.  - - - - 

T'he  final  report  on  the  title  V program  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  included  a comment  as  germane 
to  this  rpport  as  it  was  to  theirs : 

- It  always  can  be,  and  usually  is,  claimed  that 
the  same  program  would  have  done  far  better 
if  it  were  given  mote  time  and  money.  Any 
evaluation  of  that  daim  is  beyond  die  scope 
of  this  report.  As  an  employability  program, 
title  V was  a limited,  but  real  success.  Its  true 
value  will  be  in  the  use  made  of  title  Vs  lessons 
in  planning  for  the  future. 

, In  the  varied  and  often  revelatory  experience 
of  title  V the  directions  and  the  outlines  of 
more  effective  programs  and  institutions  can  be 
perceived.  The  true  value  of  the  experience  can~ 
only  be  realised  if  we  put  it  to  use  in  attacking 
the  debilitating  social  disease  of  poverty  and 
its  dangerous  side  effect — alienation. 
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appendices 


Occupations  participants  -were  trained  for 

Federal  funds  approved  for  Title  V projects 

Title  V research  studies 
.■ 

Principal  Tederal  officials  for  title  V*  1964-1969 


i j «*7'J  / 


Occupations  participants 


were  trained  for 


mesteoeer/oflce  bo? 

PBX  operator 

receptionist 

salesmau/driver 

secretary 

stenographer 

store  derit 

used  cgr  salesman 

P 

medical  assistant 
medical  laboratory 
medical 

Dune's  aid* — 

nursing  liome  assistant 
pharmacy  alda 
radiology  technician 
surgical  technician 
X-ray  technician 


Clerical  and  sale* 
auto  parts  salesman 
bookkeeper 

business  machine  op- 
erator 

caahier/teUer 
file  clerk 

g^y-ptmrii  operator 
library  assistant 

Paramedical 
autopsy  aide 
dental  assistant 
dental  receptionist 

— dentartecbnician 
dietary  clerk 
dietician 

fatally  food  specialist 
borne  health  aide 
hospital  aide 
hospital  orderly 
licensed,  registered 
nurse 

Social  service 

- casework  aide 
child  day  care  and  nur- 

- seryaide  - 

community  and  neigh* 
borhooc  aide 

Education 

administrative  school 
aide 

instructor 

library  aide — book- 
binder aide 

Lav  enforcement 
crosswalk  guard 
deputy  sheriff 
faaun  reservation  po- 
lice aide 

parking  meter  wards 

Other  poraprofessioaal  tad 

architectural  aesfstant  pesticide  technician 

artist,  photographer  — “ 
computer  programmer 
draftsman,  mechanical 
drawing 
engineer  aide 
forestry  technician 
Industrial  technician 


family  day  care  aide 
homemaker  service  aide 
recreation  aids 
rehabilitation  aide 


nursery  school  aide 
police  cadet  trainee 
teacher  aide 


Agriculture 

cattleman 
dairyman 
farm  equipment 
operator 
farm  hand 
forestry  worker 


Skilled  trades 

alrconditionlng  and 
refrigeration  worker 
appliance  repairman 

auto  bodyman. 

auto  mechanic 
baker 

bricklayer's  helper 
cabinetmaker 
carpenter's  helper 
cement  flwlslwf 
construction  worker 
data  processor 
diesel  mechanic 
electridan’B  helper 
electronics  assembler 


police  aid* 
police  chief  aide 
police  dispatcher 
policeman 
sheriff  aide 


sewage  disposal' ISShnT' 
dan 

surveyor 

veterinarian,  assistant 


gardener 
hatchery  wodei 

feetmdman 

landscaper 

nurseryman 

poultrymftn 


foundry  worker 

glaser 

machinist 

masonry  man 

miner  ’ ' 

painter 

pipe  After 

plasterer 

Plumber’s  helper 

print  press  operator 

sheetmetal  worker 

TV-radio  repairman 

upholsterer 

welder 


SefutskiUed  trades  

bus  driver  roadside  beautidcatlou 

equipment  oiler  worker 

An  itStar  sewage  disposal  plant 

highway  maintenance  worker 

production  line  worker  slaughterhouse  worker 

tarteah  driver 
truck  driver 


Services 


barber 
beautician 
building  engineer 
building,  maintenance 
worker 
butcher 

"obOk 

cook’s  helper 

eosmeteiOgiBt 

counterman 

dry  deeming  worker 

general  maintenance 

guard-watchman 


hotel /motel  maid 
Jaultor/porter 
laundry  worker 
manicurist 
meter  reader 
packager 

-serriee^tatlcn  attandank 


seamstress  (alterations) 
shoe  repairman 
swltchboaid  operator 
usher 
waiter 
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Federal  Funds  Approved  For  Title  V Projects,  December  1964  Through 

June  30,  1969,  By  State 


loMtiro 

project  number 

federal  funds 

TOTAL  (FOR  54 4 PROJECTS) 

*569,826,087  1 

ALABAMA  (*5,075)* 
ALASKA  (*1,080,887) 

State  staff- 

V-22 

S3, 161 

Anchorage  and  villages .. 

V-331 

426, 658 

Fairbanks 

V-300 

203, 862 

Greater  Juneau  Borough 

V-158 

367,216 

ARIZONA  (*2,545*266)* 

State  stdf- 

Gila  anvUraham  Counties  (San  Carlos  Indian 

V-56 

111,282 

V-353 1 

512,514 

Reservation). 

Maricopa,  Pima,  and  Pinal  Counties  (Gila 

V-133  and  V-364 

1,  700, 422 

River  Indian;  Reservation). 

■ 

ARKANSAS  (*14,062,950)* 

State  staff * 

V-29 

99,565 

Boone,  Carroll,  Madison,  Marion,  Newton,  and 

V-255 

1,143, 867 

Searcy  Counties. 

Clark,  Garland,  Hot  Spring,  Perry,  end  Saline  V-85 

Counties. 

Cleburne,  Faulkner,  White,  and  Woodruff  V-134. 

Counties.  ' 

Conway  County V-96__ 

Franklin,  Johnson,  Logan,  Pope,  and  Scott  -V-123 , 

Counties.  « 

Independencej  County s 7__  V-122 

Lafayette,  Hempstead  little  River,  and  Miller 

Counties — j V-136_— 

Howard,  Montgomery,  Pike,  Polk,  and/Sevier  V-151 

Counties.  , / 

Lee  County V-166__ 

Lincoln  County ./ V-149 

Pulaski  County,  Prairie  and  Lonoke  Counties..  V-121  and  V-150 

St.  Francis  County-* V-269 

Stone  County V-94 

Van  Buren  County ./ V-102 

TarD5uniy:::::::“:^:~: 


CALIFORNIA  (*18,947,796)* 

State  staff .... V-13. 

Contra  Costa  County V-14. 

Footnotes  at  end  or  table. 


/ 


864, 960 

664,486 

1, 177, 094 
881, 186 

541, 481 

2, 302, 600 
2, 245, 157 

607,762 
606, 080 
1,457,084 
244, 288 
612,351 
354, 812 
'' "360,"  ITS" 


363, 732 
1,794,949 
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location 


project  mflftbw 


federal  fond* 


CAIITORNIA*— Continned 

El  Dorado  County V-140 

Imperial  County. V-298 

Kern  County „ .„ V-144 

Kings  County V-69 

Lake  County V-138 

Los  Angeles  County  (regular  project) V-15  and  V-388 


Los  Angeles  County  (day  care  centers’  V-120. 
training). 

Los  Angelos  County  (special  project  for  adult  V-277- 
training). 


Madera  County V-20_ 

Marin  County — V-143.. 

Riverside  County Y-l  17,_ 

Sacramento  County.. ... ' V-141.. 

San  Bernardino  County  _ . V-146.. 

San  Diego  County.. V-124.. 

San  Francisco  County  No,  1 (Women) V~18__. 

San  Francisco  County  No.  2 (Men) V-381.. 

San  Joaquin  County V-148__ 

San  Luis  Obispo  County ■_ V-78... 

San  Mateo  County „ ... V-145.. 

Santa  Clara  County V-19-  — 

Shasta  County V-17._. 

Tehama  County V-125-. 

Ventura  County .... - V-lfl_„ 

Yolo  County V-380.. 


COLORADO  ($9,474,619)’ 

State  staff .................. ...  V-65 — 

Adams  County V-226- 

Aiapahco  Couttty V— 256_. 

Baca,  Cheyenne,  Kiowa,  and  Prowers  Counties.  V-103.. 

Bent  and  Crowley  Counties. V-110.. 

Conejos  and  Costilla  Counties. . V-26l_. 

Denver  County  - - - - V-I56.. 

Dolores  and  Montezuma  Counties Y-262— 

El  Paso  and  Teller  Counties.-- .....  V-261.. 

Fremont  County. V-154_. 

Huerfano  County V»16&__ 

JefferaoiuCounty V-257.. 

Grand,  Moffat,  and  Routt  Counties V-280.. 

Larimer  County V-245-. 

Las  Animas  County VhJ6_._ 

Morgan  County V-220.. 

Otero  County V-lll_. 

Pueblo  County. _ _ V-157.. 
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$33,  578 
34, 605 
378,386 
174r  838 
160, 700 
4, 892,  576 
1, 298, 934 

3,091, 842 

18$,  0S2 
43,996 
* 520, 202 

621,216 
695,771 
527,059 
578,780 
522,430 
306,097 
428,  621 
' 68,804 
1,747, 370 
238,035 
41,  567 
J5»,  345 
28,168 


157, 838 
—418,719 
509,226 
248,425 
349, 977 
389,058 
1,  735, 073 
98,321 
723,960 
372,244 
408,617 
413,863 
— 9M84 - 
410}  547 
852, 632 
337,627 
541, 787 
’769,550 
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location 

project  number 

federal  funds 

COLORADO — Continued 

Weld  County 

V-240 

$547, 974 

Yuma  County 

V-2S9 

207,747 

CONNECTICUT  ($5*070,009)* 

8 Districts:  Bridgeport.  Hartford,  Middletown, 

V-42 

5, 066, 037 

New  Haven,  Norwich,  Stamford*  Torrington 

and  Waterbury. 

DELAWARE  ($500,572)8 

State  staff.  __ 

V-54 

48, 215 

Kent,  New  Castle,  and  Sussex  Counties 

V-241 

452,357 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ($10,832,922) 

V-43___ 

10, 832, 922 

FLORIDA  ($8,307,133)* 

State  staff 

V-71 

109,  907 

Broward.  Dade*  and  Pinellas  Counties  (admin- 

Vri3B  

23,600 

istrative  project). 

Broward  County 

V-34S 

1, 745, 189 

Dade  County 

V-253_ 

2, 190,  832 

Hinsborough.  County 

V-190 

2, 361,715 

PLieUas  County 

V-285 

1, 865, 750 

GEORGIA  ($4,157,329)* 

State  staff, 

. V“59 

105,467 

Ben  Hill  County - - 

Vrm 

75,071 

Bibb  County 

V-179. 

8, 100 

Chatham  County 

. V-180  and  V-291 

416, 633 

Colquitt  County 

V- 178  and  V-267 

325,424 

Fulton  County 

V-l 

1,938,991 

Muscogee  County 

V-182andV-237 

618,867 

Richmond  County 

V-l  77  and  V-258 

647, 146 

GUAM  ($113,811) 

* 

State  staff 

. V-360 

5,297 

Territorywide 

. V-378 

108,  51* 

HAWAII  ($271,869)* 

State  staff. 

. V-61 

61, 231 

City  of  Honolulu 

. V-153 

147,748 

Kauai,  Maui,  and  Hawaii  Counties 

v-838 ;. 

* 60,519 

TDAHCM'$2i71 1.3 63l3 

State  staff. 

V-77 

83, 122 

Ada  and  Canyon  Counties. 

. V-224 , 

916, 439 

Bannock  and  Kootenai  Counties 

. V-234 1. 

677,200 

Bonneville  and  Twin  Falls  Counties..,, 

V-236 

655, 779 

Nez  Perce  County 

. V-366 

^*868, 823 
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looittaii 


prajett  cumber 


federal  funds 


ILLINOIS  ($2, £34,207)’ 

Cook  County  No.  1 (regular  project).. V-76___^ 

Cook  County  No.  2 (Deserted  Fathers)  _ V-213 

INDIANA  ($3,247,188) 

State  staff, V-68 

3 District®  *-r. : V-67_. — * 

Lake  County V-68._._ 

IOWA  ($5,290,620)’ 

State  staff _ V-36 

Appanoose,  Lucas,  Mahaska,  Marion  Monroe  V- 136 . — 

Warren,  and  Wayne  Counties. 

Black  Hawk  County V-242 

Boone,  Dallas,  and  Madison  Counties V-283 

Buuifl.  Yista,  Clay,  and  Dickinson  Counties.  _ . ^-289 

' C-Jhoun*  Hamilton,  Humboldt,  Webster,  and  V-23i 

* Wright  Counties. 

Cedar,  Johnson,  and  Muscatine  Counties V-334 

Davis,  Keokuk,  Jefferson,  Van  Buren,  ana  V-333. 

Wapello  Counties.  4 

Grundy,  Hardin,  Jasper,  and  Marshall  Counties.  V-313 

Jasper  and  Polk  Counties V-152 - 

Linn  County V-293 ,, 

Marshall,  Poweshiek,  and' Tama  Co  unties. V-335 ... 

Pottawattamie  County— V-273 

Scott  County V1— 187 — v 

KANSAS  ($622,375)’ 

State  staff V-299 

Atchison  and  Leavenworth  Counties - V-384. 

Cherokee,  Crawford,  Labette,  Montgomery.  V-383 

and  Neosho  Counties. 

Harvey  and  Reno  Counties V-36I 


KENTUCKY  ($47,213,726)’ 

Bell,  Breathitt,  Floyd,  Harlan,  Knott,  Leslie,  V-6  and  V-88 
Letcher,  Ferry,  Pike,  Clay,  Elliott,  Jackson, 

Knox,  Magoffin,  Martin,  Menifee,  Morgan, 

Owsley,  and  Wolfe  Counties.  ' 


Labor  Mobility  Project  for  above  counties V-356— , .. 

LOUISIANA  ($6,573,617)’ 

State  staff ...  V-7 

Acadia,  Jefferson,  Davis,  and  Vermillion  V-9 

Parishes. 

Caddo  and  Bossier'  Parishes V~10 

Eden  Park  and  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish V-49_. 

■ h, 

54 


$2, 468, 998 
461,900 


28,900 
1, 172,766 
2,  045,622 


107,435 

177,447 

* 528,887 

337,630 
138,377 
491,203 

285,468 
299, 685 

117, 061 
1, 349,  897 
323, 020 
127,280 
311, 551 
693,641 


1* 


22, 885 
222,313 
218, 295 

157, 382 


47, 04f),,95C 


115,545 

■. 


110,  716 
1,112, 014 

1,  047, 136 
~ 668, 461 
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LOUISIANA — Continued 
Evangelii)*  Parish  _ _ 

Orleans  Parish 

St.  Martin  Parish. 
Vernon  Pariah 


V-130 

V-lSfl 

v-m 

V-302 


MAINE  ($3,065,389)’ 

Hancock,  Kennebec,  Knox,  Penobscot,  Pis-  V-31 
cataquis,  Waldo,  and  Washington  Counties. 


MARYLAND  ($2,832,749) 


State  staff V-45 

Allegany  County - V-170 

City  cf  Baltimore V-171 

Garrett  County V-48 


MASSACHUSETTS  ($  14,985,415)* 

State  administrative  staff V-25 

■ City  of  Boston ... V-432 

City  of  Brockton , V-162 

City  of  Cambridge V-123 

City  of  Fall  River V-222 . ^ 

City  of  Gloucester V-214 

City  of  Haverhill — „ » V-192 

City  of  Holyoke V-217 

City  of  Lawrence 

City  of  Lowell : Y-223 

City  of  Lynn /-116 

City  of  Malden V-lfi8___.. 

City  of  New  Bedford V~91 

City  of  Northampton.^ ......  V-lfll 

City  of  Quincy V-129 

City  of  Revere.  V-90 .. — 

City  of  Springfield V-112 

City  of  Taunton ... V-212 

■ City  of  Worcester V-203. 


MICHIGAN  ($11,175,361) 

State  administrative  staff V-52 

* Kent  County.  V-173 .... 

v . Muskegon  County V-97.. 

Oakland  County . V-92 


Upper  Peninsula:  Alger,  Baraga,  Chippewa,  V-260 
Delta,  EHckmpn,  Gogebic,  Houghton,  Iron, 
Keweenaw,  Lufe,  Mackinac,  Marquette, 
Menominee,  Ontonagon,  and  Schoolcraft 
, Counties. 

Wayno  County - V-6... 


$1,  334, 146 
1, 440,  893 
358,918 
470, 758 


3,  059, 985 


54,^66 
176, 192 
2,  610, 488 
42, 004 


198,493 
3,  783,652 
1, 064, 058 
977,  016 
329,  SC'* 
210,444 
536, 241 
477,247 
218,400 
309,864 
1,  264,582 
489,934 
680,623 
247, 166 
896, 380 
912, 906 
896,328 
228, 426 
1, 243, 166 


126, 018 
600,  B62 
848,546 
460,  394 
2, 186, 862 


3,962,990 

55 
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federal  famfe 


MINNESOTA  ($14,990,407)* 

State  administrative  staff— V-33 

Becker  and  Mahnomen  Counties- V-292 ... 

' Beltrami  and  t^.Countiea- V-28Q__ 

Hennepin  County. V-216  and  V-2S1 

Itasca  and  Koochiching  Counties V-33 7 

Lake  and  Cook  Counties V-305__ — 

Otter  Tail  and  Wadena  Counties — — V-352 

Ramsey  County— V-30 

St:  Louis  County V-184 

Todd  County. V-284 

MISSISSIPPI  ($14**94,133)’ 

State  administrative  staff—- V-172 

Alcom,  Prentiss,  Tijjoah,  and  Tishomingo  V-286 

Counties. 

Attala  and  Madison  Counties V-389 

Coahoma  County.— V-^326 

Covington  County V-322 

Forrest  and  Jones  Counties — V-304 — 

George,  Greene,  Ferry,  ant^  Wayne  Counties.  _ V-314.  

Grenada,  Panola,  Quitman,  Tallahatchie,  and  V-290-— 

Tunica  Counties. 

Hinds  County V-295 

Holmes  County - .....  V-297 

Lafayette  County V-323 

Lamar  and  Marion  Counties V-341— 

Lawrence,  Walthah,  and  Warren  Counties V-327— 

Lee,  Monroe,  and  Pontotoc  Counties - V-199..... 

Lincoln  County V-324 

Newton  County — V-32IL 

Sunflower  County V-296 

MISSOURI  ($9,194,742)’ 

State  administrative  staff V-106, 


Audrain,  CaUaway^-Roone.  and  Montgomery  V-362 
Counties. 

Carroll,  LaFayette,  Saline,  and  Chariton  V-?55 


Counties. 

Jackson  County. V-176 

St.  Lotus  County V-96 

MONTANA  ($1,102,211)' 

State  adminietmti  e staff-, V-246_ 

Blaine  and  Hitt  Counties V-332 

Cascade  County V—340 

Silver  Bow  County V-350 

Yellowstone  County V-276 


$64,298 
896, 616 
lt  020, 276 
2,203,978 
446,632 
218, 723 
451, 602 
7,  67S,  927 
1, 703,  S91 
297, 949 


249,746 

2,018,538 

166.943 
625, 686 
641, 612 
817, 386 
961,688 

2,020,901 

1,  238, 662 
783,809 
650,628 

802. 944 
468,  712 

I,  771,663 
564,669 
493, 407 
910,666 


76,963 

233,323 


172,834 

3,522,928 
5^  186, 942 


56,496 
296, 648 
297,062 
137, 794 
262,622 


56 


IdQlitibft 


project  nwnl» 


fedanl  funds 


NEBRASKA  ($3,227,647)* 

Douglas  County V-243 

Lancaster  County , V-368 

NEVADA  ($5,544 ,417)“ 

State  administrative  staff- V-  87 

Clark  Comity . V-196 

Humboldt  County  (Fort  McDeraritfc  Indian  V-47... 

Reservation). 

Washoe  County V-118 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ($680,635)* 

"Stats' administrative  staff: V-~183 

Rockingham  and  Strafford  Counties V-315_  . 

NEW  JERSEY  ($11,027,576)* 

State  administrative  staff V~46___ 

Bergen  County. V-309 

Camden  and  Passaic  Counties  (special  adult  V-196 - 

basic  education,  project). 

City  of  Newark V-98 „ 

City  of  Trenton V-62 

Mercer  County . * „„  V-390 „ 

Monmouth  County V-194  and  V-282 

Passaic  County V-363 

Union  County V-225  and  V-357 

NEW  MEXICO  ($6,155,475)* 

State  administrative  staff Y-ll 

Bernalillo  County. . V-160_ „ 

Catron,  Grant,  Hidalgo,  and  Luna  Counties  ..  V-161 

Chaves,  Eddy,  and  Lea  Counties V-167 


Counties. 

Sandoval  County V-377.A. 

San  Juan  and  McKinley  Counties,. V-216 . ..... 

„ Socorro.  Torrance  and  Valencia  Counties ..  V-207 

NEW  YORK  ($12,158,608)* 

Jtate  administrative  staff V-7° 

Erie  County V-2US 

Nassau  County ... V-188__ 

Nassau,  Oneida,  and  Onondaga  Counties  V-229. — 

(special  adult  basic  education  project). 

New  York  City  (Men) V-Sl 

New  York  City  (Women) V-80 

Niagara  County V-23 

Oneida  County - V-96 

Onondaga  County V-109 


$2,  668,  873 
647,  887 

127,987 
3, 185,236 
717,246 

1, 482, 514 

20, 200 

655, 995 


130,892 
302, 395 
1,404,898 


6,015,977 
1, 191,891 
258,897 
705,692 
622, 031 
326,543 


95,  747 
2,  617,  766 
168,929 
473,096 
1, 488, 855 

580,  505 
225,700 
486,714 


130,671 
902,  001 
383,840 
393,800 

6, 725, 478 
551,817 
643,420 
681,324 
598,291 

57 
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NEW  YORK— -Continued 

St.  Lawrence  County 

Suffolk  County 

Warren  County 

Westchester  County * 

Westchester  County  (County  Home) 

NORTH  CAROLINA  ($2,256,121)* 

State  administrative  staff 

Camden,  Chowan,  Corrituck,  Dare,  Gates, 
Hyde,  Pasquotank,  Peraquimans,  Tyrrell, 
— and  Washington  Counties 

Graven  County 

Orange  County 

Forsyth  County 

NORTH  DAKOTA  ($2,236,161)* 

State  administrative  staff 

Rolette  County  (Turtle  Mountain  Indian 
Reservation). 

OHIO  ($14,810>ff06) 

State  administrative  staff 

Ashland  and  Richland  Counties  

Belmont  County 

Butler  County 

Clermont  County 

Cuyahoga  County 

FrankUn  County* 

Hamilton  County*** * 

Jefferson  County 

Lawrence  County 

Lorain  County* _ 

Lucas  County.* 

Mahoning  County 



OKLAHOMA  ($5*545,306)’ 

State  administrative  staff v * * 

Adair,  Cherokee,  Delaware,  and  Sequoyah 
Counties  (Cherokee  Indian  Tribe). 

Alfalfa,  Creek,  Garfield,  * Garvin,  Mayes, 
Murray,  Muskogee,  Ofkuskee,  Osage*  Pot- 
tawatomie, and  Tulsa  Counties. 

Caddo,  Kiowu,  and  Washita  Counties 

Choctaw,  McCurtsin,  and  Pushmataha  Coun- 
ties- 

Latimer,  Le  Flore,  and  Haskell  Counties 


V-105 

$366, 900 

V-189  and  V-266 

394,034 

V-12Q 

8,800 

V-82 

317,432 

V-83 

62,800 

V-166 

4c,  274 

V-193 

11, 300 

Y“3 

8647288 

V-310 

309, 112 

V-317 

1, 024, 801 

V-73 

33, 683 

V-84 

2,192,406 

V-62^- ..**£*. 

176,438 

V-202. 

488,294 

V-232 

406,717 

V-26 

899, 806 

V-174 

280, 136 

V-28_*_* * 

8, 116,372 

V-236 

854,280 

V-303 

574,407 

V-369 

228,268 

V-56 

436,271 

V-27 

380,893 

V-211  and  V-272 

926, 967 

V-278 

881,  683 

V-348 

797,986 

V-50 

137,743 

V-185 

1, 271,837 

V-107 

1, 171,043 

V-312 

253, 784 

Y-244 

787, 962 

V-228 

674,491 

56 
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OKJLAH  OMA — Continued 

McIntosh,  Muscogee,  Okmulg.  e,  and  Wagoner  V-370 $285,300 

Counties. 

Oklahoma- County V-93 566,346 

Tulsa  County V-274 360,263 


OREGON  (14,310306)* 

State  administrative  staff 1 V-  89 - . _ 116,  766 

Baker,  Clackamas,  Clatsop,  Columbia,  Coos,  V-23S 2,  936,  069 

Deschutes,  Douglas,  Hood  River,  Jackson, 

Josephine,  Klamath,  Lane,  linn,  Malhuer, 

--Marion,-  Polk*  Umatilla,  Union.  - Wasco, 

Wallowa,  Washington,  and  Yamhill  Coun- 
ties- 


Multnomah  County 

PENNSYLVANIA  ($7,390,656) 

State  administrative  staff 

Allegheny  County 

Berks  County - - 

Bucks  County 

Chester  County . 

Dauphin  County 

Delaware  County..- 

Brie  County - 

Fayette  County- 

Greene  and  Washington  Counties 

Indiana  County 

Lackawanna  County 

Luzerne  County.. . 

Montgomery  County.. 

Philadelphia  County 

Schuylkill  County 

Westmoreland  County. 

PUERTO  RICO  ($22,357,S65)8 


RHODE  ISLAND  {*2t373,448)a 

Statewide..., 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  ($  1,374,  lp4)3 

State  administrative  staff 

Darlington  and  Florence  Counties 

Horry  County 

Spartanburg  and  Greenville  Counties 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  ($2, 330,750)* 

State  administrative  staff 

Charles  Mix  County. 


V-24 1,156,716 

V-37 — 96,697 

V-4 739,435 

V-169 91,700 

V-204 46, 100 

V-209 37,800 

V-119 157,500 

V-74-... , 656,163 

V-206 . 185*  405 

V-166 396,  587 

V-210 396,369 

V-197 222,  351 

V-101 239,761 

V-115 271, 173 

V-205 201,000 

V-70 3,  359,  238 

V-201 142,799 

V-137 251,600 

= _™ 22r352rm- 

V-8 2,370,448 

V-279 41,  902 

V-307 " SU,  787 

V-30& 398,564 

V-306 416,581 

V-276 52,643 

V-329 106,674 


location 


project  number 


federal  faafc 


SOUTH  DAKOTA— Continued 

Dewey  and  Ziebach  Counties  (Cheyenne  River  V-318 
Indian  Reservation). 

Gregory,  Mellette,  Todd,  and  Tripp  Counties  V-311. 
(Rosebud  Indian  Reservation). 


Pennington  County— V-316 

TENNESSEE  <14,770,133) 

State  administrative  staff- . _ . _ V-75_ 


Bedford,  Coffee,  Franklin,  Giles,  Grundy,,  V 301 

Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Marshall,  and  Moore 
Counties. 

Bledsoe,  Cocke,  Fayette,  Grainger,  Hamilton,  V-60 

Haywood,  Jefferson,  Knox,  Marion,  Sevier, 

Shelby,  and  Sequatchie  Counties. 

Campbell,  Claiborne,  Hancock,  Scott,  and  V-227 

Union  Counties. 

Crockett,  Dyer,  Gibson,  Hard  em  on,  Madison,  V-186 

and  Obion  Counties. 

Davidson,  Robertson,  Rutherford,  Sumner,  V-247 

and  Wilson  Counties. 

TEXAS  <Ml  57,953)* 

State  administrative  staff .. V-72 

Bee*  Jim  Wells,  and  San  Patricio  Counties V^371 

Cameron  County V-339 

Kleberg  and  Nueces  Counties V-164  and  V-2SS— . 

Taylor  County : 

Travis  County V-163 - 

Webb  County V-330 

UTAH  ($1,740,346)8 

State  administrative  staff V-44_ 

Carbon,  Duchesne,  Wasatch,  San  Juan,  Sum-  V-268 * 

mit,  Tooele,  and  Uintah  Counties. 

Davis,  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  and  Weber  Counties..  _ V-KKL 


VERMONT  <*965*226?  

State  administrative  staff. V~127.._ 

Burlington  District , V-254... 

VIRGINIA  <32,44 6,28 5) 8 

State  administrative  staff V-3 19..  _ 

Buchanan  and  Tastewell  Counties.. V-321— 

Dickenson  County V^354__. 

Lee  Gounty... V-320___ 

P .sell  County V-35SL.  _ 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  <*24l,142) 

Territorial  wide V-12 
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$590, 443 
967, 690 
606,680 

91,427 
369, 616 

2,038,  644 

901,  705 
847,672 
521, 069 


99, 726 
404,900 
459, 912 
781, 228 
382, 367 
761, 324 
1, 244,512 


90,  718 
593,  934 

1,  054,501 


48,548 
915,  488 


25,  638 
900,707 
228, 598 
956,  657 
332,091 


241, 1^2 


4384 


>< 


locution  project  itimbcf 

4 

WASHINGTON  ($2,331,645) 

■State  &<kninistrative  staff, V-38, 


Benton,  Clark,  Columbia,  Franklin,  Grant,  V-57 

Grays,  Harbor,  Bang,  Fierce,  San  Juan,  Sno- 
homish, Spokane,  Thurston,  Walla  Walla, 

Whatcom,  and  Yakima  Counties. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  ($23,751,200)* 


Statewide --  V-35 

WISCONSIN  ($5,536,283) 

State  administrative  staff. V-39.A-B 


Adams,  Ashland,  Barron,  Bayfield,  Brown,  V-23G 
Burnett,  Chippewa,  Douglas,  Eau  Claire, 
Florence,  Forest,  Iron,  Jackson,  Juneau, 
Lacrosse,  Langlade,  Lincoln,  Marinette, 
Menominee,  Marathon,  Oconto,  Oneida, 
Outagamie,  Folk,  .Price,  Busk,  and  Taylor 


Counties. 

Milwaukee  County , V-4L 

Racine  County — V-221 

WYOMING  ($4,310,795)’ 

State  administrative  staff V-53-, 


Big  Horn,  Campbell,  Carbon,  Converse,  Fre-  V-104_, 
mont,  Goshen,  Hot  Springs,  Johnson, 

Laramie,  Natrona,  Niobrara,  Park,  Platte, 

Sheridan,  Sweetwater,  and  Washakie 
Counties. 


federal  funds 


$30, 500 
2,  301,  145 


* 

23,  748,400 

124,056 
1,  862,  181 


2, 063,346 
626,500 


57,  U3 
4,250,218 


1 Total  Federal  foods  is  $206,057  ten  than  the  $570.222, 144  total  of  the  State  amounts  in  the  first  colomo.  The  $296,057 
wete  foods  returned  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  these  foods  ate  not 
identified  by  individual  project*. 

* Granted  for  planning  purpose*. 

1 tome  State  employment  soviet  inputfor  employment  counseling  and  other  manpower  service*  financed  by  title  V under 
1966  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments. 

4 Counties : Adams,  Alien,  Blackford,  Crown,  Clay,  Crawford,  Daviess,  Delaware,  Do  bob.  Fayette,  Gibson,  Grant,  Greece,  Hamil- 
ton, Hancock,  Hcoty,  Howard,  Huntington,  Jay,  Johnson,  Knox,  Lawrence,  Madison,  Marion,  Mania,  Mi  ami,  Monroe,  Morgan, 
Orange, Owt^l'riiv JPiSe .Posey,  Randolph , Rtttft'sauit JoKpE^fielby, 'Spencer , Sullivan,  Tipton,  union,  VuuKrtmrg.  vigo,  WanasB^ 
Womck,  Wayne,  Wells,  Whitely. 
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Title  V research  studies 

A number  of  research  studies  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  various  title  V projects  and  to 
analyze  cost-benefit  ratios  have  been  made. 

Among  those  completed  are: 

1.  Cost-benefit  evaluation  of  the  Berna- 
lillo County  (Albuquerque),  N.  Mex.,  work 
experience  project.1 

This  study  .had  two  principal  objectives : (i) 
to  conduct  a comprehensive  cost.benefit  analysis 
of  a local  title  V project;  and  (2)  to  use  this  ex- 
perience to  develop  a model  for  estimating  na- 
tionwide ratios  and  a methodology  for  such 
analysis  of  the  spectrum  of  programs  far  dis* 
advantaged  populations. 

The  major  findings  were  (1)  that  the  title  V 
program  as  it  operated  in  Albuquerque  would 
pay  for  itself  in  less  than  5 years  in  a slack 
labor  market  area  and  even  sooner  in  a tight 
labor  market  area ; (2)  participation  in  title  V 
resulted  in  measured  improvement  in  the 
trainee’s  self-esteem,  family  functioning,  and 
motivation  or  readiness  for  employment;  and 
(3)  training  directed  toward  specific  manpower 
shortages  in  the  locale  resulted  in  the  greatest 
economic  benefits. 

2.  Report  on  a national  AFDC  study* 

This  was  a report  on  a study  made  in  eight 
different  locations  throughout  the  country,  com- 
paring groups  of  AFDC  mothers  who  were  not 
Jn  a title  V program  with  those  who  were. 

It  was  found  that  title  V trainees 
average  monthly  incomes  than  the  comparison 
group — $14  higher.  Persons  who  benefited  most 
from  the  training  in  terms  of  employment,  as 
might  be  expected,  tended  to  be  those  who  were 
better  able  to  discharge  their  family  responsi- 
bilities, had  good  health,  had  some  work  experi- 
ence prior  to  their  entry  into  the  training 


lPaut  T.  Therkildsen  and  staff.  Department  of  Economics! 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  1969.  Unpublished. 

* Leonard  Goldman  and  staff.  Bureau  of  Social  Sdenec 
Research,  Washington,  D.C.,  1969.  Unpublished. 


program,  completed  the  title  V assignment,  had 
more  education,  \nd  whose  prior  employment 
had  been  at  higher  level  jobs. 

In  addition,  the  study  found  that  title  V 
trainees  themselves  perceived  more  improve- 
ment in  their  family  situation  than  did  the  com- 
parison group.  They  attributed  this  hugely  to 
their  improved  employment  status.  The  training 
also  resulted  in  noticeably  improved  self-esteem 
and  to  a lessening  of  the  sense  of  alienation  in 
trainees  whether  or  not  the  training  resulted  in 
changes  in  their  work  or  welfare  history. 

3.  The  work  experience  and  training  pro* 
gram  in  eastern  Kentucky:  Its  potentials  and 
limitations* 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  ascertain  the. 
impact  of  a work  experience  and  training  pro- 
gram in  .Appalachia  and  the  kinds  of  programs 
that  axe  appropriate  in  this  economically  de- 
pressed area. 

It  was  found  that  during  a period  of  32 
„ months,  about  65  percent  of  the  participants 
f who  were  in  projects  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  left  the  projecta  Of  these,  about  45  per- 
cent left  to  take  jobs  or  to  go  into  advanced 
vocational  training  in  other  programs..  There 
appeared  to  be  little  relationship  between  length 
of  time  in  the  program  and  subsequent  employ- 
ment. Most  of  the  11  percent  of  those  who  went 
on  to  other  vocational  programs  tended  to  be 
better  educated  and  were  capable  of  participa- 
tion in  high  school  equivalency  training. 

For  those  who  eventually  found  jobs,  the 
program  served  as  an  extended  unemployment 
benefit  program  in  the  interim.  It  served  also 
amr  prepai~atoiy-and-refoiral- mechanism  .for 
those  who  entered  more  advanced  training. 

For  the  others,  it  provided  a source  of  neces- 
sary income  to  their  families  without  maintain- 
ing the  heads  of  households  in  forced  idleness. 
The  work  these  men  did  was  not  competitive 
with  industry  nor  did  it  displace  members  of  the 
labor  force.  The  region  was  made  more  habit- 
able by  their  labor — roads  wore  repaired,  small 


* Mohammed  AU  Akbai  PH.  D,  thesis*  Brandos  University, 
Waltham,  Mass.,  1 968.  Unpublished. 
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bridges  were  built,  ard  many  schools  and  dilapi- 
dated homes  of  needy  persons  were  restored. 

The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that  a gov- 
ernment works  program,  even  if  it  provides 
only  a sort  of  sheltered  outdoor  workshop, 
makes  good  sense  in  rural  areas  with  depressed 
labor  markets,  particularly  for  poorly  educated, 
older  men  who  are  not  good  candidates  for 
relocation. 

4.  Review  of  training  program  m day 
rare  centers* * 

Among  studies  not  yet  completed  is  a review 
of  the  effectiveness  of  a title  V program  train- 
ing AFDC  mothers  as  t tier's  aides  in  child 
day  care  centers  in  Los  A gelea  It  is  designed 
to  determine  the  relationship  of  the  training 
program  to  gaining  employment  in  the  child 
core  field  and  to  improved  individual  and  fam- 
ily functioning.  It  seeks  also  to  determine 
whether  the  program  substantially  assists  train- 
ees in  gaining  their  stated  goals  and  to  analyse 
the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  the  program* 

A preliminary  report 9 of  this  study  indicates 
that  even  in  a good  labor  market-area  with  a 
carefully  selected  group  of  Af'DC  mothers 
there  can  be  impediments  to  employment-  Al- 
though the  mothers  who  completed  training 
were  considered  qualified  by  any  Ircaotical 
standards,  meet  could  not  obtain  jobs  as  teach- 
er's aides  in  child  care  centers  largely  because 
of  State  licensing  requirements.  As  a result. 


* Dorothy  D.  Corey  Research  Agency,  Lb  -Anne1esi-6sliEr 
Completed  September  1W&. 

* Catherine  $-  Oiibnan>  Office  of  Reseandv,  Demonstration  and 

Training}  Serial  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  DHEW.  Unpublished. 


tiie  majority  of  mothers  who  completed  title 
V training  enrolled  in  further  education  to 
qualify  as  certified  nursery  school  teachers. 

5.  Evaluation  of  adult  basic  education 
systems. 

An  evaluation  of  selected  basic  education 
systems  based  upon  the  experience  of  1,600 
functionally  illiterate  title  V trainees  was  com- 
pleted in  the  summer  of  1066.  Conducted  in 
two  phases,  the  first  was  a**  evaluation  of  four 
different  reading,  systems  and  three  types  of 
teachers  o£  varied  experience.4  The  second,4  be- 
gun 6 mouths  after  the  termination  of  classes 
for  the  subject  group,  was  made  to  determine 
the  degree  of  retention  of  basic  education 
skills. 

Among  the  report's  findings  : (1)  None  of  the 
testing  devices  used  were  appropriate  for  adults. 
(2)  None  of  the  learning  systems  were  adequate 
and  there  were  few  appropriate  reading  mate- 
rials. (3)  Public  welfare  agencies  must  find 
ways  to  protect  the  small  investment  made  in 
adult  basic  education  classes  by  continued  fol- 
lowup procedures,  making  sure  that  students  in 
such  dosses  do  not  “get  lost"  and  are  hdped  to 
continue  at  least  to  the  high  school  equivalency 
level.  (4)  Themis  a need  for  public  welfare’s  col- 
laboration in  education  programs  for  recipients. 
- The  findings  of  this  study  stimulated  at  least 
one  major  publishing  company  to  improve  their 
aduk  basic  education  textbooks  and  other  adult 
materials. 


* Field  Test  and  Evaluation  of  Selected  Adult  Basic  Education 
Systems.-  Green  kigh-Attoditcs?  N^-¥o*k-Gityriiq3t^ber..l96S. 

* Participants  in  the  Field  Test  of  Foot  AdukBaac  Education 
Systems;  A Follow-up  Study.  Grwnlejgh  Associates,  New  York 
City,  January  1968, 
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Occupational  and  Educational  Projections  of  Deep-South 
Delinquent  and  I?on -Delinquent  Black  'Tales 

Introduction 

During  the  last  twenty- five  years  an  extensive  amount  of 

empirical  research  has  accumulated  on  the  occupational  and 

educational  projections  of  youth. ^ Tho  focal  point  of  the 

vast  majority  of  these  studies  has  been  the  delineation  cf 

« 

relevant  variables  which  relate  to  observed  variations  in  the 

* * 

occupational  and  educational  aspirations  and  expectations  of 

* 

adolescents.  Briefly,  the  findings  of  this,  research  indicate 

T 

that  rural  youth  have  lower  loational  and  educational  Pro- 

2 

jections  than  da  urban  vouth  , that  socioecon curie  status  is 

I 

positively  related  to  levels  of  occupational  and  educational 
3 

projections  , that  intelligence  is  positively  related  to  levels 
of  occupational  and  educational  projections^,  and  that  no 

id 

definite  relationship  is  discern  able  between  race  and  p^rcupa^ 

5 

tional  and  educational  projections. 

Despite  the  large  body  of  literature  on  occupational  and 

educational  projections*  relatively  little  research  has  been 

$ 

conducted  on  the  status  projections  of  delinquent  youth.  This 
fact  appears  paradoxical  because  a large  segment  of  the  studies' 

in  this  area  have  concentrated  on  discerning  the  occupational 

* 

and  educational  intentions  of  “disadvantaged  youth ” , that  is* 
American  youth  who  do  not  fully  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the 
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F American  way  of  life."  It  is  aonarent  that  successful  occupa- 
tional  attainment  is  a serious  problem  for  delinquents.  Delin- 
quent youth  are  handicapped  by  the  stigma  o?  a ' criminal  record *' 
and  often*  after  incarceration  for  prolonged  periods  of  time, 
acquire  delinquent  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns.  Thus, 
successful  occupational  Placement  not  only  presents  problems 
for  delinquent  youth*  but  can  also  be  viewed  as  a critical  factor 
in  determining  whether  cr  net  adolescents  will  continue  criminal 
careers. 

Furthermore  in  our  socistv#  education  exists  as  an  impor- 
tant intervening  factor  between  the  individual  and  employment# 

For  one  to  enter  'middle-class"  occuoations,  a Bachelor's  degree 

7 

or  some  special  vocational  training  is  almost  mandatory* 

The  primary  objective  of  the  study  reported  in  this  paper 
was  a comparative  analysis  of  the  occupational  and  educational 
projections  of  lower-clas  delinquent  and  non -delinquent  \ 
blade  youth  re sj. ding  in  a selected  area  of  Louisiana.  Because 
- lis  study  is  essentially  exploratory  in  nature  and  a dearth  of 

-Ki 

¥ 

research  exists  on  status' projections  of  delinquents,  no  formal 
hypotheses  are  ^resented. 

Theoretical  Orientation 

Robert  Merton  has  suggested  that  certain  social  and  cul- 

tural  objectives' are  ubiquitous  to  all  stratr  of  American 

g 

society*  There  general  ’’goals#  purposes,  and  interests11  pro- 
vide "legitimate  objectives  for  all  or  for  diversely  located 
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if 

members  of  the  society,  Thought  of  as  "things  worth  striving 
for1',  these  goals  are  ordered  in  a hierarchy  of  value  and 
" comprise  a frame  of  aspirational  reference . 

Furthermore f Merton  asserts  that  American  society  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  "a  society  which  places  a high  premium 

12 

on  economic  affluence  and.  social  ascent  for  all  its  members. 
This  premium  on  success  g^als  is  found  throughout  America  and 
is  reflected  in  the  "press,  in  fiction  and  in  motion  pictures, 
in  the  course  of  formal  education  and  informal  socialization 
in  the  various  public  and  private  communications  which  come  to 

i _ 

‘ the  attention  of  Americans*1' 

■ -4 

Merten  has  also  noted/  in  his* theory  of  anomie,  that 

J J 

deviancy  can  be  viewed  as  a response  to  the  unavailability  of 

1 I 

socially- sanctioned  avenues  to  success.  In  light  of  these 
considerations  it  can  be  contended  that  both  delinquent  and 

r*1" 

nor -delinquent  youth  will  have  relatively  high- status  occupa- 
tional and  educational  aspirations  (goals). 

Conceptual  Framework 

Occupational  and  educational  decisions  made  by  youth  are 
often  viewed  in  terms  of  a “developmental  framework*"  That  is, 
occupational  and  educational  decisions  are  thought  to  crystal- 
ize  through  time**5  With  maturation  the  goals  and  plans  of 
adolescents  tend  to  become  increasingly  realistic  and  specific. 
During  tne  development  of  the  "choice  , process"  at  least 
two  dimensions  of  occupational  and  educational  orientations 

l 
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are  distinguishable.  The  analytical  distinction  between  the 

aspiration  and  expectation  diners ions  has  been  employed  in  the 

16  17  18 

past  by  Blau,  et  al . , Stephenson,  and  Glick*  Host 

recently,  however,  Kuvleskv  and  Be ale r have  clarified  some  of 

the  conceptual  ambiguities  in  the  area  o f occupational  choice 

by  refining  and  specifying  the  conceptual  differences  between 

19 

aspirations  and  expectations* 

Kuvlesky  and  Bealer  hsve  delineated  aspirations  into  three 

identifiable  components t (1)  a selector  or  chooser  element; 

20 

(2)  a desiring  element'  and  (3)  a goal  element.  Thus  the 
individual  student  maintains  an  occupational  aspiration  which 
reflects  the  specific  occupational  goal  he  desires  to  have  in 
the  future  and  an  educational  asoiration,  which  reflects  the 
specific  educational  level  he  desires  to  achieve  in  the  future. 

In  a,  similar  manner,  Kuvlesky  and  Bealer  have  delineated 
three  components  of  expectations*.  (1)  a selector  or  chooser 

element;  (2)  an  expectation  or ' anticipation  el  ^ient?  and 

' ■- 

21 

(3)  a role  element.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  between 
the  two  concents  resides  in  the  nature  of  the  individual's 
orientation.  An  occupational  or  educational  aspiration  is 
desired  by  the  individual  and  can  be  operationalised  as  a goal. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  occupational  or  educational  expectation 
may  or  may  not  be  desired  by  the  individual  and  is  thought 

to  reflect  future  occupational  and  educational  achievement  in 
light  of  more  realistic  alternatives  available  to  the  indivi- 
dual. 
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In  terms  of  the  above  discussion * occupational  and  educa- 
tional aspirations  and  expectations  (projections)  have  been 
operationalized  as  follows t 

(1)  Occupational  Aspiration - -the  soeci-ic  job  in  the 

* 

occupational  structure  that  an  individual  desires  if  he  were 
completely  free  to  choose  his  future  occupation, 

(2)  Educational  Aspi rat ion- -the  level  of  educational 
achievement  that  an  individual  desires  to  attain  if  he  were 
completely  free  to  pursue  his  academic  interests. 

(3)  Occupational  Expectation— the  specific  job  in  the 
occupational  structure  that  an  individual  really  exne cts  future 
employment  in* 

(4)  Educational  Expectation --the  level  of  educational 
achievement  that  an  individual  really  expects  to  attain  in 
light  of  his  own  capabilities  and  resources. 

Methodological  Procedures 

, p 

The  data  were  obtained  from  group  administered  question- 
naires presented  to  141  black  ninth-grade  males,  Th?  institu~ 
tionalizcd  sub-sample  consisted  of  73  students  incarcerated  in 
an  all-black  juvenile  institution  in  immediate  Baton  Rouge 
area,  A non-ins ti tut ionalized  sample  of  66  students  was  pro-  % 
cured  from  a random  sample  of  junioi-hig*  schools  within  the 
city  of  Baton  Rouge*  From  these  schools  a jO  per  cent  random 
sample  of  homerooms  was  selected  for  che  administration  of 

22 

questionnaires*  All  of  the  data  were  collected  in  April*  1969, 
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Indicators  and  Measurements 


Two  open-ended  questions  were  utilized  to  obtain  the 
occupational  aspirations  and  expectations  of  the  respondents. 
Occupational  aspirations  v?ere  determined  by  responses  to  the 
fol losing  question: 

If  you  were  completely  free  to  choose  any  job,  what 
would  you  most  desire  as  a lifetime  kind  of  work? 

Occupational  expectations  were  obtained  from  a different  question 

on  the  same  questionnaire  which  read  as  follows: 

Sometimes  we  are  not  always  able  to  do  what  we  Want 
most.  What  kind  of  job  do  you  real ly  expect  to  have 
most  of  your  life? 

Responses  to  both  of  the  above  questions  were  coded  according 

23 

to  a modified  version  of  the  census  scheme.  The  occupational 
categories  employed  in  the  analysis  of  the  data  were  ranked 
the  following  manner:  ^ 

1)  Professionals 

2)  Glamour  (singer,  model , professional  athlete,  etc,) 

3)  Managers,  owners , officials 

4)  Clerical  and  sales 

5)  skilled  workers 

6)  Operatives 

7)  Unskilled  workers  and  laborers 

The  educational  aspirations  of  the  respondents  were  obtained 

from  the  following  fixeu-choice  auestion: 

If  you  could  have  as  much  schooling  as  you  desired  which 
of  the  following  would  you  do?  {circle  one  number) ; 

1.  Quit  school  right  now. 

2 . complete  high  school. 

3.  comolete  a business,  commercial,  electronics  or 

some  other  technical  program  after  finishing  high 

school. 

4.  Gr * iuate  from  a Junior  College  (2  years), 

b.  Graduate  from  a college  or  university* 

6.  complete  additional  studies  after  graduation  from 

a college  or  university. 
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Educational  expectations  were  obtained  from  the  following 
fixed-choice  question  which  immediately  followed  the  educational  * 
aspiration  indicator: 

What  do  you  really  expect  to  do  about  your  education? 

(circle  one) : 

1.  Quit  school  right  now. 

2.  complete  high  school.. 

3.  Complete  a business f commercial*  electronics  or 

some  other  technical  program  after  finishing  high 
school  * 

4.  Graduate  from  a junior  college  (2  years). 

5.  Graduate  from  a college  or  university# 

6.  Complete  additional  studies  after  graduation  from 

a college  or  university. 

For  both  occupational  and  educational  expectations  respond- 
ents were  asked  to  indicate  ,fhow  certain*'  they  were  of  their 
projected  plans.  Possible  response  alternatives  included  the 
following  items:  (1)  "very  certain5’:  (2)  "certain”:  (3)  "not 

very  certain":  .(4)  "uncertain":  and  (5)  "very  uncertain". 

These  responses  were  dichotomized  into  "certain"  and  "uncertain". 
This  item  was  utilized  as  a rough  index  of  the  individual's 
commitment  to  his  occupational  and  educational  clans. 

Findings 

Background  Characteristics  of  the  Respondents 

The  majority  of  the  respondents  Involved  in  this  study 
came  from  families  of  rather  low  socio-economic  status.  Table 
1 reveals  that  66  per  cent  of  the  major  wage  earners  in  the 
delinquent  respondents'  families  and  60  per  cent  of  the  majot- 
wage  earners  in  the  non- delinquent  resoondents'  families  were 
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either  unemployed  or  held  low- status  occupations.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  overall  approximately  three  out  of 
ten  of  the  major-wage  earners  in  the  respondents'  families 
were  classified  in  the  ‘‘upper’'  occupational  level  category* 
Though  not  discernible  in  Table  If  the  occupations  of  vast 
majority  of  these  wage -earners  were  elementary  or  secondary 
school-teachers.  No  significant  difference  was  observed  between 
the  delinquent  and  non-delinquent  subsamples  in  regard  to  the 
occupational  levels  of  the  maior-wage  earners  in  the  respondents 
families . 

Large  proportions  of  both  sufcsamoles  were  found  to  come 

from  incomplete  family  systems,  see  Table  2,  some  57  per  cent 

of  the  respondents  in  the  delinquent  subsample  and  A2  per  cent 
■ 

of  the  respondents  in  the  non- delinquent  sub© asm le  indicated 
that  either  one  or  both  of  their  natural  oarents  were  missing 
from  their  original  family. 

I 

Further  analysis  of  the  social  backgrounds  of  the  respond- 

* 

e ts  revealed  that  within  both  the  delir  ^uent  and  non-delinquent 
©uhsatnples  there  were  high  rates  of  working  mothers*  Table  3 
shows  that,  for  delinquent©*  71  oer  cent  of  the  respondents' 
mothers  were  employed  on  either  a full  or  part-time  basis.  By 
comparison*  68  oar  cent  of  the  mothers  of  the  resoondents  in 
the  non -delinquent  subsamples  were  employed  full  or  part-cime. 

In  summary*  from  the  occupational  distribution  of  the 
major-wage  earners  in  the  respondents1  families  and  the  types 
of  jobs  held  by  the  majoi  wage  earners*  it  is  obvious  that  the 
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vast  majority  of  the  respondents  in  this  study  come  from  rela- 
tively underprivileged  families.  Moreover,  the  high  incidence 
of  incomplete  family  systems  and  working  mothers  points  to  the 
possible  existence  of  unstable  family  backgrounds.  From  these 
findings t it  can  be  concluded  that  both  the  delinquent  and  non- 
delinquent respondents  had  similar  disadvantaged  social  back- 
grounds . 

Occupati ona 1 Projections 

The  occupational  aspirations  of  both  the  delinquent  and 
non -delinquent  respondents  were  found  to  fall  primarily  in 
.three  categories— ,f professional”  , "glamour"  and  "skilled11 

i 

occupations  (Table  4)*  The  distributions  of  aspirations  in 
both  subsamples  were  similar.  It  is  interesting  to  note. that 
fairly  large  proportions  of  both  delinquent  and  non ‘-delinquent 

HI 

respondents  desired  future  jobs  in  glamour  occupations.  In 
addition , slightly  more  non-delinquent  youth  than  delinquent 
youth  desired  future  employment  in  skilled  occupations*  Statis- 
tical analysis  of  these  data  indicate  that  no  significant  dif- 
ference was  observed  between  the  occupational  goals  of  delin- 
quent and  non- delinquent  respondents . 

The  occupational  expectations  vof  the  respondents  followed 
a pattern  similar  to  occupational  aspirationsi  Table  5 indicates 
that  large  proportions  of  respondents  from  both  subsamples  plan- 
ned to  enter  jobs  primarily  in  rhe  "professional",  "glamour" 

1 I- 

and  skilled"  occupational  categories - The  delinquent  and  non- 
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delinquent  black  students  involved  in  this  study  had  similar 
occupational  plans  for  the  future. 

Tn  Table  6,  the  occupational  projections  of  the  respond- 
ents are  collapsed  into  "white-col  la r:i  and  "blue -collar*’  cate- 
25 

gories.  The  overall  similarity  of  aspirations  and  exoectations 
for  both  subsanples  is  clearly  revealed  by  this  maneuver.  A 
majority  of  the  respondents  desired  and  anticipated  entry  into 
white-collar  occupations.  Thus,  both  delinquent  and  non- 
delinquent black  males  had  similar  "high -status"  occupational 
aspirations  and  expectations. 

It  was  found  that  those  respondents  who  had  "high -prestige" 
occupational  plan3  teuded  to  be  more  ''certain"  of  future  attain- 
ment than  re soon dents  who  had  olans  for  entering  relatively 
rt low-status"  occupations,  (Table  7).  This  trgnd  was  noted  for 
both  delinquent  and  ncn-delinquent  respondents. 

Educational  Projections 

The  educational  goals  of  respondents  in  both  subsamples 
were  relatively  similar  (See  Table  8) . Large  proportions  of 
both  delinquent  and  non-delinquent  respondenvs  indicated  that 
they  desired  some  form  of  college- level  training.  Slightly 
more  delinquent  youth  (4  per  cent)  aspired  to  have  graduate- 
level  training,  while  almost  twice  as  many  non-delinquent  youth 
had  the  Bachelor’s  degree  as  their  educational  goal.  Similar 
percentages  of  respondents  in  both  subsamples  were  found  to 
desire  vocational  training  or  a high  schoo’  diploma.  None 
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of  the  non- delinquent  youth  van ted  to  quit  hiah  school  in  the 
near  future # while  three  delinquent  youths  responded  that  this 
was  their  educational  9cal* 

There  was  a tendency  for  non-delinquent  youth  to  have 

higher”  educational  plans  than  their  delinquent  counterparts 

* 

(Table  9),  Despite  the  fact  that  slightly  more  delinquent 

youth  anticipated  graduate -level  training#  almost  three  times 

as  many  non-delinquent  respondents  planned  on  receiving  a 

college  education.  About  two- fifths  (39  per  cent)  of  the 

delinquent  respondents#  as  comparer*  to  just  over  one -fourth 

(28  per  cent)  of  the  non-delinquents#  expected  their  educational 

training  woulc.  terminate  with  high  school  graduation. 

In  Table  10  the  educational  projections  of  the  respondents 

were  collapsed  into  “high1’  and  "low”  categories  in  order  that 

the  differences  between  the  subsamples  could  be  more  readily 
26 

observed.  Table  10  reveals  that  a slightly  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  non- delinquent  respondents  (58  per  cent)  than 
delinquent  respondents  (49  per  cent)  had  ■'high*'  educational 
goals.  The  disparity  was  found  to  increase  for  educational 

plans.  It  was  also  found  that  56  per  cent  of  the  non -delinquent 

' ■ 

respondents#  as  opposed  to  only  41  per  cent  of  the  delinquent 
respondents,  Planned  to  receive  some  college-level  educational 

t. 

training  (high).  Thus,  for  both  educational  aspirations  and 
expectations , non- delinquent  youth  tended  to  have  higher  educa- 
tional orientations  than  their  delinquent  counterparts. 
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The  majority  of  the  respondents  in  both  subsamples  were 

i / 

found  to  be  confident  of  attaini'nq  their  educational  9 Ians 

•i 

(Table  11) . ^Unlike  the  finding  for  M certainty  of  occupational 

plans" t respondents  who  had  low-level  educational  plans  were 
■# 

rather  certain  they  would  achieve  this  educational . level  in  the 
future* 

Status  Projection  Congruency 

The  findings  of  this  study  have  indicated  that  large  per 7 
centages  of  all  respondents  had  rather  high-level  educational 

■L 

and  occupational  desires  and  plans*  In  an  attempt  to  discern 
the  relationships  of  the  educational  and  occupational  projec- 
tions of  the  respondent , a Spearmen* s rank -order  correlation 

27 

for  group  data  was  applied*  Significant  correlations  were 
observed  between  the  educational  and  occupational  aspirations 
of  both  delinquent  and  non-delinquent  respondents  (Tables  12 

* 

and  13)*  Coefficients  obtained  were  *23  for  delinquents  and 
.56  for  non-delinquents.  ‘When  tested  by  Student's  tf  both 
correlations  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  *05  and  .01 
levels  respectively.  These  findings  indicate  that  respondents 

r , 

in  both  subsamples  had  relatively  consistent  educational  and 
occupational  aspiration  levels* 

The  relationship  between  the  educational  and  occupational 
expectations  of  respondents  in  both  subsamples  were  also  found 
to  be  significant , Tables  14  and  15.  A coefficient  of  ,42  was 
found  for  delinquents,  and  a coefficient  of  *33  was  observed 
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for  non -delinquents,  suggesting  that,  by  levels#  the  educational 
and  occupational  plans  of  the  respondents  were  fairly  consistent* 

Discussion 

'In  this  study,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  infor- ■ 

mation  on  the  status -project ions  of  lower-class  black  delinquent 

and  non-delinquent  males • The  findings  indicate  that  both  the 

delinquent  and  non-delinquent  respondents*  involved  generally 

held  rather  high-prestige  occupational  goals  and  plans*  For 

example,  approximately  six  out  of  ten  of  the  non- delinquent 

respondents  and  seven  out  of  ten  of  the  delinquent  respondents 

had  "white'- co liar*  occupational  goals.  For  occupational  plans, 

57  per  cent  of  the  delinquent  males  and  56  par  cent  of  the  non- 

delinquent  males  anticipated  entering  "white" collar”  jobs  in  the 

future.  Surprisingly,  most  of  the  youth  indicated  a high  degree 
- \ 

of  ceftainty  for  the  realization  of  their  vocational  plans. 

Jor  educational  projections,  our  data  indicate  that  rela- 
tively large  percentages  of  both  subsamples  rere  found  to  have 
high-level  educational  goals  and  plans.  However,  there  was  a 
tendency  for  larger proportions  of  non-delinquents  to  have  "high- 

level11  educational  projections.  The  majority  of  all  the  respond- 

r # 

ents  were  certain  that  they  would  attain  the  educational  levels 

they  anticipated  in  the  future.  ^ 

The  correlation  coefficients  obtained  Lstween  levels  of 

, * * 

educational  and  occupational  projections  indicate  that  both 

H 

delinquents  and  non-delinquents  were  rather  consistent,  along 
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a broad  prestige  level#  in  their  educational  and  occupational 

goals*  Furthermore,  the  relationship  between  levels  of  educa” 

«■ 

tional  and  occupational  expectations  were  also  found  to  be 

* 

fairly  consistent. 

These  findings  have  implications  in  a number  of  areas* 

First t the  general  high-prestige  occupational  and  educational 
■ 

goals  of  the  respondents  tend  to  validate  Merton's  contention 
that  "high-level1*  success -goals  pervade  all  levels  of  American 
society*  Previous  research  in  this  area  reveals  that  the  major- 
ity of  youth — rural i small- town * urban#  white*  non-white*  male 

28 

and  female — have  high-level  occupational  and  educational  desires* 
Our  findings  indicate  that  the  occupational  and  educational  goals 
of  incarcerated  black  males  are  very  similar  to  their  non- 

I 

„■  - 4 nr  r r r 

delinquent  counterparts*  Thus,  large  proportions  of' youth  who 
are*  in  all  probability*  the  most  disadvantaged  youngsters  in 
our  society  (i*e* , delinquent  black  youth)  apparently  have  high- 
level  goals  for  their  occupational  and  educational  future* 

v 

^ An  interesting  question  which  arises  at  this  point  concerns 

the  means  available  to  youth  for  attaining  high-level  goal^  and 
subsequent  reactions  to  non -attainment*  In  view  of  the  fact 

h 

that  both  the  delinquent  and  non -delinquent  respondents  included 

,,r 

in  this  study  face  what  may  be  termed  "structural  blockages  to' 
attainment"  (i.e*,  lower-clpss  status*  race  and  deep-south 
residence,  delinquency t etc*)'*  it  becomes  apparent  that  many 
of  these  high-level  goals  will  not  be  realized-  Failure  to 
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attain  one's  goals  may  result  in  the  lovering  of  aspirations  or 

i -H  ■ "" 

quite  possibly  engender  feelings  of  frustration # resentment  sad 

alienation.  Indeed,  resort  to  illegitimate  means  for  achieve-  o 

_ 

toent  can  be  seen  as  a possible  alternative  for  youth  handicapped 
by  "structural  blocks 

As  was  noted  above * similarly  large "proportions  of  the 

delinquent'  and  non- delinquent  respondents  actually  planned  bn 

* 

entering  white-collar  jobs  in  the  future.  However,  it  was  also 

# 

found  that  larger *n umbers  of  the  non-del4'*  nt  respondents 
planned  on  high  educational  achievement  ^ge- training) . 

h 

Because  prestigious  occupational  attainment  is  inextricably 
related  to  educational  achievement#  it  appears  that  the  non- 
delinquent  respondents  involved  in  this  study  were  more  cogni- 
zant of  the  most  important  legitimate  means  to  succesg  for^ 
lower-class  individuals— the  American  educational  system.  This 
finding  suggests  that  although  delinquents  maintained  relatively 
high-prestige  occupational  plans , their  eventual  achievement 

appears  soitewhat  questionable  due  to  an  inadequate  concern  with 

29 

educational  avenues  for  mobility. 

Furthermore r our  findings  have  implications  for  the  crystal- 
i ration  of  opcupational  projections  in  terms  of  the  "develop- 
mental model"  proposed  by  early  theorists  in  the  area  of  occupa- 
- 30  * 

tional  choice . Our  findings  indicate  that  just  under  30  per 
cent  of  all  the  ninth  grade  respondents  involved  in  thxs  Study 

■ k 

had  occupational  desires  and  plans  that  fell  into  the  "glamour" 
category,  other  studies  in  this  area  which  have  analysed  the 
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i 

occupational’ projections  of  older  black  youth  have  had  different, 
findings.  For  example,  Kuvlesky  and  Ohlendorf  found  that 
approximately  13  per  cent  of  the  tenth  grade  black  youth 

“*■  A ■ 

involved  in  their  study  had  occupational  desires  and  plans  that 

^ 31 

fell  in  the  glamour  category.  In  addition#  Picou#.  Tracy  and 

* 

Hernandez  observed  that  still  smaller  proportions  (approximately 

8. per  cent)  of  the  black  high-school  seniors  involved  in  their 

32 

study  had  "glamour "^projections.  From  these  studies  it  appears 

■ 

probable  ’that  although  black  youth  maintain  high-prestige  occupa- 

* 

tional  projections  throughout  their  adolescent  years#  qualita- 
tive  changes  take  place5 in  the  nature  of  their  occupational  goals 
and  plan-.  The  younger  ( junibr-high)  black  youth  is  seemingly 

•T  ' g 

more  oriented  towards  glamour  occupations  than  is  the  graduating 
senior.  Interpreted  in  this  manner,  their  findings  lend  some 
support  to  Ginzberg's  contention  that  occupational  choices 

■f 

involve  movement  from  "tentative"  choices  to  more  "realistic*1 
ones  con commit an tly  with  the  maturation  of  the  individual, 

T 

In 'conclusion,  this  study  has  revealed  that  lower-class 
black  youth  are  oriented  toward  upward  social  mobility.  The 
goals  and  plans  of  the  respondents  definitely  exceed  the  exist- 
ing social  positions  of  their  parents.  When  viewed  in  terms  of 
recent  advances  made  by  blacks  in  the  area  tgf  civil  rights#  this 

i.i  ■ , 

finding  is  not  at  all  surprising.  Taking  the  average  age1  of  the 
respondents  as  being  approximately  fifteen,  most  of  these  youths 

-r  * 

were  born  at  the  time  of  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Ostensibly,  they  have  been  reared  during  a time  when  their  race 
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has.made  tremendous  trains  in  the  area  of  civil  rights*  In  a 
jsense,  they  are.  the  children  of  the  protest  decade*  When  one 
takes  into  consideration  that  these  youth  have  high  occupational 
goals  and  that  blacks  are  still  under  represented  in  high  pres 
tige  occupations,33  the  question  arises  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  reaction  that  may  take  place  if  the  vast  majority  o 
these  youth  fail  to  attain  their  goals  and  expectations* 
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Table  1.  Occupational  Levels  of  Major-^age  Earners  in  Respondents  [ Families 


Occupational 

Delinquent 

Mon-Oe 1 1 nq uen  t 

Total  - 

Level 

XH®7  5) 

(N*69) 

(N=0  44) 

% ■ 

l 

% 

r 

Upper 

31 

26 

28 

Kiddle 

3 

14 

8 

Lower 

66 

60 

64 

TOTAL 

100 

100  , 

100 

P (Z  58) 

4 

^ *28;  Mann-Jitney  U Test 

Table  2.  Organization  of  Respondent1 

' s Families  - 

, Delinquent 

Non-Delinquent 

, Total 

GW  5) 

<N* 67) 

(N»142) 

% 

* . « 

% 

Both  Parents 
in  Home 

43 

58 

5D 

■: 

Either  one  or 
Both  Parents 

57 

J h 

' 42 

50 

Absent 

TOTAL 

100  * 

100 

100 

*10>P  (*2- 

3*419)  ^ *05  c 1 4.  f. 
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Table  3.  Employment  Status  of  Respondentia  Mothers 


■ 

Delinquent 

(MB) 

- X?- 

Non-Delinquent  * 
(N^2) 

* r ■ 

B1 

Total 

(M-J.30) 

Employed  Full- 

46 

45 

45 

Time 

Employed  Part- 

25 

23 

24 

Time 

Not  Employed 

29 

32 

31 

. TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

.98  * e (x^  .164)  > 

,95  c 2 d.  f. 

1 

Table  4 * Occupational  Aspirations  qf  Delinquent  and  Non-Delinquent 
Black  Hales 


Occupational  Aspiration 

n 

Delinquent 

(tf-73) 

. . $.r 

h 

Non-Delinquent 

(M-68) 

*- 

1,  Professionals 

27 

29 

2*  Glamour 

27 

24 

3,  Managers,  Owners,  Offici  .9 

6 

3 

4,  Clerical  and  Sales 

6 

3 

5,  Skilled  Workers 

23 

35 

* 

61  Operatives 

7 

2 

■* 

7 , Unskilled  Workers  and  Laborers 

4 

4 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

r F(D?*0693»  .05;  Kql^gorow^Smirnov  Two  Sample  Test.* 

* See:  Sidney  Siegel,  Nonpar ame trie  Statistics  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
(New  York;  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc*,  1956)* 
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Table  5 * Occupational  Expectations  ojF  Delinquent  and  Non-Del Inquent 
Black  Males 


Occupational  Expectation 

Delinquent 

fN=68) 

X ■ 

Non-Delinquen  t 
(N*67) 

% 

ft 

1*  Professionals 

25 

24 

2*  Glamour 

25 

20 

3.  Managers,  Owners,  Officials 

3 

2 

A*  Clerical  and  Sales 

4 

10 

5*  Skilled  Workers 

24 

33 

6*  Operatives 

■i  T 

9 ■ 

7 

7*  Unskilled  Workers  and  Laborers 

t _I° 

4 

TOTAL 

% 

100 

100 

i*  ■ r\ r~ 

P(D*  .08J.7)  ? *05;  Kolmogorov  -Smirnov  Two  Sample  Test 

*■" 


Table  6.  Occupational  Projections  ojf,  Respondents  Collapsed  into  White- 
Collar*  Blue-Collar  Categories.  


ERLC  : 


Occupational  Aspirations  Occupational  Expectations 
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Delinquent 

(N«73) 

' % 

Non-Delinquent 

(N-68) 

% 

Delinquent 

(«*68) 

% 

Non-Delinquent 

(B»67> 

t 

White  Collar 

66 

59 

■ 

* 

57 

56 

Blut  Collar 

34 

_41 

43 

44 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Table  7 . Certainty  of  Attaining  Occupational  Plans 


Delinquen ts  Non-ne linauenta 

Occupational  Expectation  Level  Occupational  Expectation  Level 
High  Medium  Lou  High  Medium  Low 


<N=35) 

■ % 

(N*20) 

% 

(N*13) 

% 

(1W6) 

(N«29) 

% 

(M=8) 

X 

Certain 

eo 

65 

3n.3 

80 

Al.A 

37.5 

Uncertain 

AO 

35 

ili5 

20 

58.6 

62.5 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

10C 

100 

Table  9 * Educational  Aspirations  of  Delinquent  and  Won-Delinquent  Black 
Males 


Educational  Aspirations 

V 

Delinquent 

<N«75) 

yZ^  ; 

Non-Delinquent 

<N*69) 

i % . 

# 

V r 

1.  Graduate  Studies  &»A.  or  Ph.D.) 

29 

25 

2.  Graduate  from  a College  or 
University  (B.A.  or  B.S.) 

15 

> 

29 

3.  Graduate  from  a Junior i. College  (2  yrs) 

A.  Complete  High  School  aftd  deceive 
Vocational  Training 

5 

A 

19 

• 15 

5.  Complete  High  School  Only 

28 

27 

6.  Quit  School  in  the  Wear  Future 

A 

0 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

PCD  7 *096)  ■*  .05;  Kolmogorov -Smirnov  Two  Sample  Test. 
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Table  9.  Educational  Expectations  of  delinquent  and  NonrBellnquent  Blade 

Males 

1 ^ 

Educational  Expectation 

Delinquent 

(N»75) 

% 

Mon-Delinquent 

<N=69) 

% 

l.  Graduate  Studies  fM,A,  or  Ph,B,> 

25 

19 

2.  Graduate  fr^c  a College  or 
University  (B,A4,  or  B«S*) 

12 

33 

3.  Graduate  from  a Junior  College  (2  yrs) 

4 

4 

4.  Complete  High  School  and  deceive 
Vocational  Training 

13 

15 

5,  Complete  High  School  Only 

3* 

28 

6,  Quit  School  In  the  Hear  Future 

7 

__1 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

P(D:-  ,164) >,05;  Kolraogorov-Smirnov  Two  Sample  Test, 
’■  ' i 


Table  10,  Collapsed  Educational  Projections  of  Respondents 

/ ■ - 


Educational  Projection  Aspirations  Exportations 

Delinquents  Kott-Del  influents  Delinquents  Hon-Delinfluents 
' (JJ-75)  (N«69>  !m55  0»69> 

Z X X X • 


High  (includes  soma  49 

53 

41 

56 

college  training) 

Low  (only  vocational  & 51 

high  school  training) 

44 

TOTAL  ■ 100 

1 66 ' 

100 

100 
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Table  11,  Certainty  of  Attaining  Educational  Plans 

■P 


Delinquents  WonrOelinquents 

Educational  - Expectation  Level  Educational  &cpectatlon  Level 
High  Medium  Low  High  Medium  Low 

(N- 28)  (H»l3)  (N-35)  (H=36)  (N*13)  (fl-20) 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Certain 

78.6 

61.5 

62.8 

83.3 

46;1 

90 

Uncertain 

21.4 

38.5 

37*1 

16.7 

52* i 

10 

TOTAL 

IQti 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Table  12 , Relationship  Between  Educational  and  Occupational  Aspirations 
of  Delinquent  Youth 


Educational  Aspiration  Occupational  Aspiration  Level 

Level  High  Medium"  Low  Total 

(N“44)  (N-22)  (M)  (N*74) 

% % % % 


? 


High 

54*5 

■P 

27,3 

25*0 

43*2 

Medium . 

18.2 

31,8 

37,5 

24*3 

Low 

27.3 

40,9 

37*j> 

32,5 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

■P 

100 

rs  « .23? 

t*  2*22  c 72  d,f,* 

■P 

* 
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Table  11.  Relationship  Between  Educational  and  Occupational  Aspirations 
of  Non-De Unguent  Youth  ^ 


Educational  Aspiration  Occupational  Aspiration  Level 

Level  High  Medium  Low  . Total 

(N-38)  (11*26)  <H*4)  <H-6$) 

% ■ % % % 


High 

76.3 

26.9 

25.0 

54.4 

Medium 

18.4 

19.2 

0.0 

17.6 

Low 

5.3 

53.9 

75.0 

28.0 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

r,  *56;  t-  6.92  c 66  d.f  .** 


Table  14 . Relationship  Between  Educational  and  Occupational  Expectations 
of  Be  11  ague  at  Youth" 

r- . 


Educational  Expectation  * Occupational  Expectation  Level 


Level 

High 

(N-36) 

1 

Medium 

(N-22) 

% 

Low 

(W*15) 

t 

Total 

(tt*73) 

% 

High 

55.6 

22.7 

13.3 

37.0 

Medium 

16.7 

13.6  , 

* 13.3 

15.1 

Low 

27.7 

63.7 

73.4 

47.9 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

* .44;  t*  4.89  c 72  d.f.** 
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Table  15.  Relationship  Between  Educational  and  Occupational  Expectations 
of  Bon'-Dellnquen t Youth 


2 


Educational  Expectation 
Level 

Occupational  Expectation  Level 
High  Medium  Low  Total 

<M»31)  (S*29)  (H-8)  <N-68) 

% % % % 

High 

71.0 

34.5 

37.5 

51.5 

Medium 

16.1 

17.2 

37.5 

19.1 

Low 

12.9 

48.3 

25.0 

29.4 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

t8  « .33;  *■  3.32  c 66  d 

.£.** 

" Ca 

} 
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Richard  H.  Stephenson#  ’'Mobility  Orientations  and 
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23 
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more  differentiation  on  the  basis  of  prestige.  For  example# 
the  "glamour"  occupations  were  separated  from  "professional" 
occupations#  because  career#  education#  and  prestige  contin- 
gencies differ  from  other  occupational  categories. 
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ror  the  occupational  levels  of  major-wage  earners#  the 
original  seven-level  occupational  scheme  collapsed  as 
follows:  Professional  and  glamour  occupations  were  classified 
as  high-level*  middle-level  occupations  included  owners#  managers 
and  officials#  clerical  and  sales  jobs  and  skilled  workers •. 
lower-level  occupations  consisted  of  operatives,  laborers#  _ 
unskilled  workers  and  those  major  wage  earners  unemployed  at 
the  time  of  the  study. 

^"White-collar'1  occupations  consisted  of  the  first  four^ 
categories  in  the  original  seven-level  classification  scheme. 

The  "Blue-collar"  category  was  made  up  of  the  last  three  occupa- 
tional categories. 

'High"  educational  projections  included  those  individuals 
who' desired  or  planned  on  a Junior- col lege#  B.A.,  M.A. , or 
Doctorate  Degree*  All  others  were  classified  as  "low”* 

27 

Sidney  Siegel,  Nonpar ame trie  Statistics  for  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company#  Inc*,  1956)# 
pp*  202-213. 

28 
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Rronaldo  2.  luarez,  "Status  Projections  and  Ethnicity;  A Com- 
parison of  Mexican  American#  Negro#  and  Anglo  Youth#"  Paper 
read  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Southwestern  Sociological 
Association#  New  Orleans#  April#  1969. 

29 

This  finding#  which  is  similar  to  those  of  Pine#  in 
1964#  suggests  that  delinquent  youth  lack  either  the  knowledge 
or  concern  for  educational  avenues  of  social  mobility*  In 
terms  of  rehabilitation  programs,  these  findings  suggest  that 
increased  emphasis  should  be  olaced-on  academic  training:  in  the 
correctional  institution,  thereby  increasing,  the  chances  for 
the  occupational  success  of  delinquents  through  legitimate 
avenues  of  social  mobility*  See:  Pine#  0£.  cit* 

30 

See  Gin2berg#  o£.  cit* 

^ T 1 

kuvlesky  and  Ohlendorf,  (1968)  tm  0|>.  cit* 

32 

J*  Steven  Picou#  George  S.  Tracy  and  Pedro  F.  Hemande2i 
» occupational  Projections  of  Louisiana  Black  High  School 
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^While  blacks  have  made  progress  during  the  past  decade,  it 
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prestige  occupations*  See*  The  Social  and  Economic  Status  of 
Negroes  in  the  United  States#  1969.  (Washington,  D.  c. ? 

U*  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Report  No.  375)#  pp*  40-42. 
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PREFACE 


This  booklet  is  intended  to- outline  very  briefly  the 
"happenings11  in  the  three  programs  - TRANSITION, 
REFERRAL,  General  Separations  - which  are  termed 
Transitional  Manpower  Programs.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  state  briefly  and  candidly  the  current 
status  of  each  of  these  efforts  together  with  indications 
for  the  future..  It  is  firmly  believeu  that  each  of  them 
looms  increasingly  important  for  we  are  now  entering 
the  concentrated  periods  of  separation  where  it  was 
expected,  in  initial  planning,  their  impact  would  be 
the  heaviest. 

There  has  always  been  connected  with  both  the 
TRANSITION  and  REFERRAL  Programs  some  concern 
for  their  need  within  the  military  mission.  It  has 
largely  been  felt  that  the  enlisted  men  and  the  officers 
who  have  responded  to  the  “offerings  -have  given  adequate- 
expression  to  a positive  requirement.  It  also  has  been 
felt  that  the  more  ihese  programs  become  an  integral 
part  in  the  military  personnel  management  systems  of 
the  several  military  services  the  greater  can  be  tbeir 
..  contributions  toward  procurement,  retention,  and  morale 
, within  the  officer  and  enlisted  corps. 

The  following  pages  online  the  scope  of  these  programs. 
They  also  contain  summaries,  based  upon  actnai  Held 
observations,  of  bow  the  programs  can  be  improved  and 
what  the  problems  and  positive  prospects  are  on  the 
-r  horizon* 


ii 


CHAPTER  1 

Retrospect  & Prospects 


* 


With,  the  troop  concentrations  overseas  subject  to  modification  and 
change,  with  contemplated  budget  reductions  and  their  effect  npoa 
overall  troop  streugth  --  all  these  actions  inevitably  mean  more 
servicemen  will  be_  eventually  returning  to  civilian  life. 

The  impact  on  the  various  transitional  manpower  programs  will  be 
noticeable*  The  peak  loads  for  which  programs  were  intended  to  be 
geared,  may  be  soon  at  hand*  Whether  it  concerns  general  separa- 
tion procedures,  the  young  men  completing  service  and  eligible  for 
TRANSITION  services,  or  the. career  personnel  enteriugupon  retire- 
ment) there  is  a need  for  sharpened  vigilance  wherever  these  programs 
make  contact  with  military  personnel* 

The  Vietnam  war  has  had  no  terminal  point  such  as  World  War  II  or 
Korea*  In  stead,  individuals  have  flowed  in  and  out  of  service  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  draft  obligation  or  first  enlistment*  Exc'fept 
th rough- additional  volunteering,  there  was  no  obligation  for  staying 
"for  the  duration"*.  As  a consequence»the  TRANSITION  Program  has 
“been  s teadily 'abt e- to^rro v ide  some  services  to -a -significant-number 
of  men  under  the  current  system  q>  discharge*  As  the  size  of  the  on- 
board military  forces  shrinks  more  perceptibility  and  more  individuals 
leave  service,  there  may  be  some  new  initiatives  needed*  This  chapter 
is  intended  to  describe  where  the  TRANSITION  and.  REFERRAL  Pro- 
grams stand  at  the  present  time  and  what  appears  to  be  the  prospects 
fo  r the  futu  re  * 

If  we  look  at  the  present  and  the  immediate  past,  we  can  take  an 
immediate  measure  of  some  broad  accomplishments  as  well  as 
some  persistent  shortcomings* 

Of  those  service  personnel  whom  we  have  contacted  since  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  TRANSITION  Program,..  we  have  either  provided  some 
separation  information)  group  or  individual  guidance  or  counseling  to 
approximately  720,  000  (Figure  1)*  This  has  been  through  the  TRANSI- 
TION system  exclusively*  Of  this  group  we  provided  training  for 
119,  000  (Figure  2)*  We  must  remember  that  all  individuals  contacted 
did  not  need  training  or  did  not  wish  to  participate*  In  many  cases  we 
were  not  able  to  meet  individual  training  requests  for  lack. of  specific 
training  resources*  Often  the  remoteness  of  an  installation  prevented 
the  inauguration  of  either  industry  or  MDTA  training*  Admittedly, 
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. in  some  cases  the  movement  to  establish  courses  where  resources 
were  available  was  not  as  enthusiastic  as  it  might  have  been.  Fre- 
quently command  interest  Lagged  or  the  urgent  requirements  for  full 
participation  of  personnel  In  their  regularly  assigned  military  duties 
precluded  the  establishment  of  the  needed  TRANSITION  training.  The 
availability  of  counselors  to  contact  and  arrange  training  frequently 
was  at  alow  point  leading  to  an  inability  to  sustain  a vigorous  progress. 

If  we  measure  quantitatively  our  progress*  however*  in  various  areas 
we  findtfor  example,  that  where  we  began  very  modestly  with  only  1900 
in  training  under  MDTA  (Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
Funds  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor) t we  increased  that 
training  to  over  12,  000  during  the  past  fiscal  year  (1970)  and  should 
reach  17,  000  in  FY  7L  ^ 

The  contributions  by  American  industry  have  grown  equally  with  the 
developing  demand.  Today  we  have  approximately  50  large  industries 
providing  training  at  their  expense  to  returning  servicemen*  What 
has  been  most  significant  has  been  tbe  growth  to  more  than  2000  other 
smaller  business  establishments  who  have  made  their  resources 
available  near  many  military  installations  for  the  small  group  or  in- 
div^p^al  on-the-job  training.  Their  willingness  to  participate  has 
enabled  many  TRANSITION  Program  managers  to  tailor  programs 
to  an  individual ,'s  desire.  This  arrangement  performs  three  functions  - 
it  allows  the  serviceman  to  explore  the  occupation  before  positive 
commitment  (in  some  cases  it  leads  to  reenlistment  after  the  option 
has  been  tried);  it  provides  for  individualized  training  in  a practical 
situation;  and  it  enables  the  serviceman  to'  accept  an  immediate  job 
offer  upon  completion  of  the  program  if  he  desires  to  remain  in  the 
area. 

All  of  the  major  industries  programs  have  built  in  placement  oppor- 
tunities since  the  industry  is  naturally  anxious  to  employ  tbe  individual 
upon  whom  it  has  expended  the  resources  to  train*  One  o'f  the  mnst 
important  counseling  messages  which  cache  imparted  concerning 
industry  training  is  in  fact  the  knowledge  of  how  valuable  the  training 
happens  to  be  and  the  necessity  for  taking  advantage  of  ' Ue  placement 
offerings  after  training  has  been  successfully  completed.  Indeed  the 
continuance  of  industry  training  .offerings,  valuable  as  they  are,  will 
frequently  depend  upon  the  percentage  of  trained  men  who  actually 
come  with  the  company  upqn  discharge*  What  we  have  frequently  found 
to  be  the  case  is  the  alternate  choice  of  spending  90  *.ys  after  separa- 
tion. casting  about  only  to  find  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  take 
the  solid  job  offer  after  training. 
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We  have  emphasized  during  the  past  year  an  increasing  number  of 
special  programs  because  of  the  concern  or  interest  of  organizations 
desiring  to  participate  in  the  program.  A notable  example  is  the 
Union  effort.  Courses  now  underway  In  the  construction  field  are 
especially  noted  for  the  high  quality  of  the  instruction,  the  close 
attention  to  the  development  of  a very  practical  curriculum  and  the 
built-in  follow-up  to  this  pre -apprentice  training  by  entrance  into 
apprentice  training  programs. 

Another  example  of  the  new  specialized  approach  hrs  been  the  attempt 
to  be  iesponsive  to  the  Presidents  concern  about  the  quality  of  the 
environment.  The  Water  Pollution  Control  Technicians  course  is  a 
modest  beginning  in  this  direction. 

+ 

Yre  have  not  only  endea/ored  to  reach  a broader  range  of  enlisted 
personnel  who  have  little  or  no  truly  convertible  skills,  but  we  also 
have  moved  toward  maximizing  the  utilization  of  skills  in  civilian 
life  which  were  developed  as  the  result  of  military  training.  The 
Armed  Forces  spend  almost  $3. *5  billion  in  training  each  yeari  much 
of  this  is  for  technical  training*  The  Armed  Forces  can  make  an 
increasing  contribution  toward  a trained  civilian  occupation  work 
force  if  these  skills  are  properly  channeled.  This  condition  not  only 
applies  to  the  young  men  who  have  elected  to  leave  military  service 
but  to  those  completing  z,  full  service  career  who  are  now  covered  by 
onr  REFERRAL  Program.  Studies  in  the  past  have  shown  that  per- 
sonnel do  not  use  their  military- acquired  skills  to  .the  degree  which 
might  be  expected.  We  believe  part  of  this  shortcoming  is  caused  by 
the  lack  of  proper  channels  of  contact  and  the  failure  to  let  many 
employers  know  abont  the  real  content  of  military  training  and 
experience. 

A distinct  example  is  the  MEDIHC  Program  (Military  Experience 
Directed  Into  Health  Careers)  in  which  the  30,  000  who  have  military 
service  each  year  following  training  and  experience  gained  while  in 
the  military  may  be  linked  with  civilian  job  and  additional  training 
oppo  rtunities. 

4 

If  we  Look  further  into  our  training  efforts,  we  find  the  very  distinct 
contribntions  which  have  been  made  by  the  Postal  Service  as  an  example 
of  Federal  government  participation.  More  than  6000  service  personnel 
provided  TRANSITION  training  in  the  postal  skills  have  entered  govern- 
ment Service. 

► - 0 

i 

The  edncation  programs  in  contrast  to  the  vocational  training  offered 
under  TRANSITION  are  concerned  principally  with  bringing  more  per 
sonnel  np  to  the  high  school  level  through  ihe  existing  GED  Program. 
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We  are  faced  with  the  inescapable  fact  that  almost  20%  of  enlisted 
personnel  still  leave  military  service  with  less  than  a high  school 
edu^a£ion.  The  in-service  programs  to  reduce  this  number  are 
persistent,  but  many  men  during  their  tour  of  service  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  programs,  principally  those  whose  time  had  to  be 
.spent  in  preparation  for  duty  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  the  actual  full 
time  pursuit-  of  thaf  duty  £n- country.  Thus,  whenever  possible,  the 
TRANSITION  Program  has  endeavored  to  steer  these  men  into  GED' 
programs  during  their  last  few  months  of  service.  When  this1  cannot 
be  done,  attempts  are  made,  to  apprise  individuals  of  the  remedial 
education 'programs  offered  by  the  VA  subsequent  to  discharge. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  prog  rams' in  the  educational  field  is  the 
effort  by  the  City  University  of  New  York  and  Staten  Island  Junior 
College  at  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey.  The  goal  has  been  to  provide 
college  level  remedial  courses  to  individuals  who  never  thought 
about  going  to  college.  By  the  use  of  innovative  methods,  counseling,  O'" 
and  enlightened  instruction,  they  are  motivated  to  enter  regular 
academic  work  upon  discharge.  A period  of  experimentation  and 
trial  is  offered  with  no  adverse  effect  if  the  effort  does  not  appear 
fruitful.  The  success  of  the  program  to  date  Leads  to  the  hope  that 
similar  programs,  using  the  Fort  Dix  pattern,  will  be  commenced 
at  other  installations.  The  recently  enacted  PREP  provisions  of  the 
revised  GI  Legislation  permit  the  financing  of  such  programs  for 
colleges  and  universities  through  VA  means. 

A word  about  counseling.  All  program  managers  readily  admit  that 
the  counseling  effort  is  the  foundation  of  their  endeavors.  Questionnaires 
need  to  be  examined,  individuals  need  to  be  contacted,  information 
imparted,  options  discussed,  training  arranged,  and  follow-ups 
pursued.  These  actions  take  time  and  personnel.  The  majority  of 
the  TRANSITION  budget  is  spent  on  counselors.  The  ingenuity~and 
effort  they  put  forth  is  most  always  reflected  in  the  extent  of  the 
success  of  the  program.  For  many  individuals  in  the  target  popu- 
lation an  aggressive  outreach  program  is  essential  to  get  them  into 
discussion  and  training  and  to  take  advantage  of  direct  job* offers  after 
training  has  been  completed.  The  role  of  the  counselor  is  crucial  in 
this  cycle.  To  date  the  spaces  and  money  for  counselors  fats  suffered 
the  greatest  variation  of  any  other  element  in  the  program.  Starts  and 
stops  have  created  peaks  and  valleys  in^th'e  overall  effort.  Uncertain 
tenure  has  caused  the  loss  of  many  of  the  more  qualiffed.  Depleted  1 

space  allocations  have  placed  additional  burdens  on  those  who  wish  to 
do  thorough  jobs.  The  situation  in  this  area  ranges  from  good  to 
desperate.  It  is  hoped  that  a judicious  allocation  of  resources  to  a 
looming  critical  area  can  be  made,  and  where  permanent  resources  con-' 
tinue  to  be  meager,  the  use  of  volunteers  frequently  found  among  very 
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qualified  junior  military  personnel  will  be  followed*  In  addition,  just 

as  some  program  managers  have  found  training  resources  in  the 

communities  about  them,  counseling  resources  may  also  be  at  hand  if  ; 

sought  out.  Finally  FREF  has  built  into  it  counseling  resources 

for  the  educational  efforts  and  such  resources  should  be  rigorously  j 

pursued  with  the  VA*  i 

\ 

What  is  the  challenge  for  the  immediate  futureV  Figure  ^ sets  forth  ; 

a few  challenging  statistics*  65%  of  returning  .servicemen  are  age  j 

22  or  below;  this  is  a very  young  group  w hose-employment  experience  ; 


has  been  minimal*  Almost  20%  still  do  not,have  a high  school  education.  j 

Approximately  30%  are  married  with  9%  With4  more  than  one  dependent* 

48%  have  seen  duty  in  Vietnam*  22%  carry  infantry- training  only,  and 
another  13%  are  in  other  skill  areas  where  civilian  conversion  is  mini-  1 

mal.  Another  19%  are  in  clerical  skills  normally  filled  by  women  in  j 

civilian  life*  Thns  ahout  54%  may  be  in  some  occupational  area  of  ; 

uncertainty*  ■ 1 


These  factors 'indicate,  in  combination,'  the  need  for  counseling,  train- 
ing, and  education.  Married  men  and  those  with  little  or  no  converti- 
ble skills  and  "those  with  low  educational  achievement,  singly  or  in 
combination  of  all  three,  may  require  a job  first  before  they  can  take 
advantage  of  GI  training.  He lp. before  separation  may  make  a vital 
difference*  In  addition,  while  the  employment  picture  beyond  the  date 
of  this  publication  (October  1970)  is  hoped  to  improve  materially, 
there  has  been  an  approximate  20%  increase  over  the  FV  69  of  veterans 
seeking  job  help  through  the  local  state  employ  ment\s  ecu  rity  offices*  ' 
During  the  most  recent  month,  available  figures  show\that  ov^r  60% 
more  veterans  filed  for  unemployment  compensation  over  the  same 
month  last  calendar  year.  Within  the  20-24  year  age  group  (the  _ 
predominate  range  for  the  j returning  serviceman)  unemployment  has 
risen  over  4%  over  the  previous  year*  Significant  underemployment  also 
exists  among  veterans  who  may  have  jobs  but  who  seek  more  meaning, 
fui  employment*  The  challenge  is  real  for  the  transitional  manpower 
programs  at?a  critical  time  when  troop  discharges  are  likely  to. 

■ ► L L 

accelerate*  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  whole  burden  of  the 
effort  was  uever  intended  to  he  borne  by  these  programs* 


The  Veterans  Administration  activities  coupled  with  the  programs  of 
the  U nited  States  T raining  and  Employment  Se  rvice  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  furnish  the  prime  effort*  However,  before  individuals  leave 
service,  the  help  received  through  the-  efforts  of  the  Armed  Forces 
does,  as  TRANSITION  has  shown,  definitely  affect  the  morale  of  the 
men  about  to  leave*  Just  jas  those  wounded  remember  the  health  and 
medical  care  received  prijor  to  discharge,  so  individuals  have  become 
to  appreciate  the  vocational  and  educational  assistance*  Both  efforts 


i 
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equally  express  the  concern,  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  who  have  served*  Corrected  health  deficiencies  and 
corrected  vocational  and  educational  deficiencies  for  others  may 
weigh  as  of  equal  importance  in  the  lives  of  those  whose  particular 
deficiencies  were  recognized  and  alleviated.  Such  heightened  morale 
which  results  has  a powerful  affect  upon  the  way  many  men  will  tend 
to  look:  back, on  their  service  career  and  the  effect  this  may  have  upon 
how  they  encourage  other  younger  men  and  women  to  volunteer  their 
services' in- the  future. 

"H  ■ 

s 

Mention  was  made  in  the  Preface  concerning  including  both  the 

TRANSITION  and  REFERRAL  Programs  into  the  regular  personnel 

management  systems  of  the  military  services.  The  basic  reason  for 

the  move  would  be  to  help  in  the  procurement  and  retention  of  more 

volunteers  by  offering  continuous  security  while  in. military  service 

and  a realistic  approach  to  continued  security  Whenever  an  individual 

choses  to  leave  after  his  period  of  obligated  service,  kecruiting  per* 

sonnel  can  add  a formidable  option  to  their  discussions.  Military 

service  means  building 'solid  experience  and  when  such  experience, 

particularly  in  the  combat  arms,  may  be  less  than  in  others  Tor 

conversion  to  civilian  use,  there  will  be  opportunities  to  fill  in  the 

gap.  In  addition  there  will  be  positive  programs  for. providing  more 

concrete  job  referral  opportunities  for  .those  possessing  clearly 

convertible  skills.  It  must  be  remembered  that  enlisted  personnel 

enter  and  leave  service  at  earlier  ages,  even  as  early  as  39  at  retire-" 

meat,  so  that  they  are  interested  id  their  future  security  beyond  their 

enlistment  contracts*  They  would  like  to  be  shown  that  their  period  of 

enlistment  "kept  pace  all  the  way  with  the  training  and  experience  which 

they  may  have  gained  in  civilian  life*  Adequate  in-service  programs 

such  as  TRANSITION  and  REFERRAL  can  provide  an  increase  of 

assursfnce  that  this  pace  has  been  maintained.  Thus,  there  are  two 

challenges,  the  immediate  for  those  who  will  be  leaving  in  the  next  24 

months  and  those  who  will  be  volunteering  for  the  future  in  the  Armed 

Forces.  The  TRANSITION  Program  has  proven  that  it  has  enough 

flexibility  in  purpose  and  approach  to  accommodate  both  efforts  as 

described  above.  In  both  cases  the  cause  rests  on  a greater  universa-  „ 

bility  of  command  interest  and  support,  coupled  with  a prudent  allocation  j 

of  resources  and  good  local  management,  which,  when  combined  with  | 

the  help  of  private  industry,  state  and  local  and  the  resources  of  VA,  < 

Labor  and  other  Federal  agencies  can  make  for  a continuously  vital 

program.  * 

I 

1 % 

The  chapters  which  follow  briefly  describe  the  TRANSITION,  REFERRAL,  ! 

and  General  Separations  Programs  and  contain  specific  information  t 

about  some  of  our  problem  areas.  Chapter  3 describes  the  administra-  ! 

tfoh“bT"the  program  at  the  local  level.  It  is  a good  beginning  point  for 
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general  evaluation.  Chapter  Z contains  at  the' conclusion  some 
directions  which  might  be  considered  for  the  future. 

All  programs,  according  to  all  evidence  to  date  require  sustained 
interest  and  concern  since  they  are  not  within  the  normal  routine  of 
every  day  mission.  But  they  do  impact  materially  on  the  young  and 
career  personnel  because  th$y  are  individualized  toward  the  service- 
man himself. 

The  next  Z4  months  w:il  be  critical.  The  impact  on  the  service  per- 
sonnel of  these  programs  must  be  sustained  if  the  outflow  is  heightened. 
If  the  current  system  cannot  make  some  impact»  then  other  innova- 
tions must  be  tried.  Some  of  the  possibilities  are  interspersed  among 
the  chapters  which  follow.  Others  should  emerge  from  the  commanders 
and  program  managers  who  have  been  building  experience  in  these 
areas  over  a goodly  number  of  months. 
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» TABLE  l 

t 

COUNSELING 

STATISTICS  SUMMARY  OF  TRANSITION  PROGRESS 
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TABLE  2 


TRAINING 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  CUMSmON  PROGRESS 

NUMBER  OF  MEN 


120,000 
110,000 
<>  -100,000 

90,000 

60,000 

70,000 

60.000 

30.000 
*o,ooo 

66,000 

20,000 

10,000 
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1966  1969  1970  * 


Cuttilitlvt  Total  for  Qoartor 
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TABLE  3 


* Summary  of  Types  of  Training  Courses  Offer. 


The  following  lists  show  the  range  of 
training  courses  offered  by  MDTA,  by 
industry  through  regular  class  room- 
hands  on  courses  and  by  industry  tbrot 
on-the-job  training. 

The  latter  category  provides  opportunity 
for  installations  to  provide  training  for 
servicemen  on  an  individual  basis,  thus 
1 broadening  the  scope  of  offerings. 


10 


MDTA  Training 


Accountant,  Junior 
Aircraft  Mechanic 
Air  Conditioning  Repair 
Appliance  Repair 
Auto  Body-  Repaii 
Automatic  Data  Processing 
Auto  Service  Mechanic 

Barber 
B ricklaying 

Camera  Repair 
Carpentry 
' Cement  Masonry- 
Clerical  Occupations 
Coin  Machine  Repair 
Computer  Operator 
a Computer  Programmer 

Cosmetologist 

J -h 

D rafting 

Electronics  Training 
Experimental  Mechanic 


Food  Preparation  & Service 

Health  Occupations 
Heavy-  Equipment  Operator 
Hotel/Motel  Management 

Law  Enforcement 

Machine  Setup  Operator 
Meat  cutting 

Metal  Working  Occupations 
Motor  Repairman 

Offset  P res s man  ' 

Plastering 

Plumbing 

Production  Machine  Operator 

Tabulation  Machine  Operator 
TV  Service  and  Repair 
Typewriter  Service  Repair 

Water  Pollution  Control 
Welding 


\ 


ERIC 
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Formal  Industry  Training 


Accounting 
Air  Conditioning 
Appliance  Repair 
Auto  Body  Repair 
Auto  Mechanics 
Auto  Farts  Sales 

Brake  & Front  End  Man 

Chef 

Claims  Adjustment 
Computer  Operator 
Computer  Programmer 
Computer  Servicing 
Computer  Software 
Credit  Management  * 

Diesel  Mechanic 
Drafting 

Electrician 

Electronics 

Finance * Consumer 


Hotel /Motel  Management 
Machinists 

Office  Machine  Repair 
Office  Management 

Pipefitter 

Radio /TV  Repair 
Restaurant  Management 

Sales/  Life  Insurance 
Sales*  Manufacturing 
Sales*  Retail 
Service  Station  Attendant 
Service  Station  Management 
Sheet  Metal  Work 
Shoe  Repair 

* 

Telephone  Installer 
Telephone  Lineman 
Textile  Manufacturing 
Transmission  Specialist 
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TRANSXTIO  N P rog  ram 


(Examples  of  types  of  training  offered  by  industry  sponsored  OJT) 


Accountant 
Advertiser 
Aircraft  Assembler 
Aircraft  Mechanic 
Airline  Ticket  Agent 
Airport  Management 
Air  Conditioning  ' 
Appliance  Repair 
Auto  Body  Repair 
Auto  Mechanics 
Auto  Upholstering 

Baker 

Bank  Teller 
parber 
Moat  Repair 
Building  Maintenance 

Carpet  Installation 
Carpentry  ’ 

Clerical  Skills 
Combustion  Engineer 
Computer  Programmer 
Commercial  Art 
Cook  , 

Cosmetologist 

Dairying 

Data  Processing 

Diesel  Mechanic 

Dispatcher 

Drafting 

Dry  Cleaning 

Electrician 

Electronics  Technician 
Exterminating 


Farm  Equipment  Repair 

Fiberglass  Work 

Film  Editing 

Finance 

Fireman 

Foreman 

Front  2nd  Alignment 
Furniture  Repair 

Gunsmith 

Heavy  Equipment  Operator 
Horseshoeing 
Hospital  Administration 
Hospital  Attendant 

Income  Tax  Work 
Insurance  Adjustment 

Insurance  .Investigation 

Insurance  Sales 
Interior  Design 
Investment  Trainee 

Lather 

Laboratory.  Technician 
Law  Enforcement 
Lineman 

Machinist 
Management  Trainee 
Meatcutting 
Mortician 
Motel  Management 
Motorcycle  Repair 

Office  Machines  Repair 
Office  Management 


Painter 
Photography 
' Physical  Therapy 
Plumber 
Pipefitter 
Printer 

Public  Relations 

Radio  Announcer 
Real  Estate  Sales 
Recreational  Aide 
Refrigeratipn 
Retail  Management 
Retail  Sales 
Roofer 

Sales 

Security  Guard 

Service  Station  Management 

sheetmetai 

Stock  Clerk 

Technical  Writer 
Telephone  Repair 
Transmission  Repair 
Truck  Driver 
TV  Repair 

•h 

Vending  Machine  Inspector 
Veterinary  Work 

Warehouseman 

Welding 


i ^ 
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TABLE  4 


NUMBER  OF  INSTALLATIONS  PARTICIPATING 


SERVICE 

REFERRAL 

Registration 

Points 

TRANSITION 

Sites 

U.S.  Army 

97 

60 

U.S.  Air  Force 

122 

H6 

U.S.  Navy 

IS 

20 

U.S.  Marines 

119 

22 

TOTAL 

353 

213 
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TABLE  5 

NOW -CAREER  ENLISTEE"  PERSONNEL  SEPARATING 
FROM  SERVICES  BY  SELECTED  CH ARAC TERJSilCS 


* 


Population:  First-te  rm  enlisted  personnel  completing  active 
service  between  1 July  1968  and  31  December  1969  (N-98Q,  995) 


SERVICE 


AGE  AT  SEPARATION 


Army 

59-3 

20  oj;  Y ounger  - 

8,6 

Marines 

8.4 

21 

29,1  ‘ 

Air  Force  » 

12.  3 

22 

27,2 

Navy 

20,0 

23 

15,0 

24 

9,3 

ENLISTED/INDUCTED 

25 

5,4 

26  or  Older 

5,4  - 

Enlisted 

61.  0 

* 

Inducted 

39.  0 

PAY  GRADE 

YEARS  OF  EDUCATION 

El  or  E2 

2,4 

E3 

11,5 

1-11 

18.8 

,E4 

48,3 

12 

63.  8 

E5 

35,9 

13-15 

14,3 

E6  or  Above 

1,9 

16-18  - 

3,1 

MARITAL  STATUS  , 

RACE 

Married  - * 

29,4 

Negro 

9,9 

Single 

70,6 

All  Others- 

90,1 

’ 

NUMBER.  OF  DEPENDENTS 

MONTHS  OF  SERVICE 

0 

69,6 

24  or  Less  - 

46,5 

1 

21,4  , 

25  - 36  ‘ 

24,3 

2 

7,3 

37-48 

27,0 

3 or  More 

1,7 

49-72 

2,2 

DUTY  IN  VIETNAM 

,, 

Yes  - 47,3  ; No  - 52,7 

PRIMARY  OCCUPATION  (DoP  STANDARD  CODE) 


ERIC 


0 • Infantry*  Gun  Crewe,  and  Seamanship 

1 • Electronic  Equipment  Repairman 

2 - C communications  & Intelligence  Specialist 

3 • Medical  & Dental  Specially 

4 • Other  Technical^  Allied  Specialist 

5 • Admin.  Specialist  Sc  Clerks 

6 • Electrical/Mechanical  Equipment  Repairman 

7 - Craftsmen 

8 - Service  fe  Supply  Handlers 

a 7 


21,1 

7,2 

8.8 

3,7 

2,1 

18.7 

19.9 
5,6 

12.9 


TABLE  6 


STATES  & CITIES  TO  WHICH  SERVICEMEN  ARE  RETURNING 


STATE 


Alabama 

13,600 

Alaska 

1,200 

Arizona 

9,000 

Arkansas 

8,900 

California 

113,900 

Colorado 

11,400 

Connecticut 

13,700 

Delaware 

1,000 

D.C, 

3,900 

Florida 

28,500 

Georgia 

22,400 

Hawaii 

1,000 

Idaho  » 

3,100 

Illlnoi s 

55,700 

*■  Indiana 

27,500 

Iowa 

lU,9O0 

Kansas 

10,400 

Kentucky 

14,500 

Louisiana 

14,600 

Maine 

5,500 

Maryland 

18,000 

Massachusetts 

25,300 

Michigan 

50,500 

~ Minnesota 

20,600 

Mississippi 

6,700 

Missouri 

2 5y400 

CITY  ' 

Atlanta 

3,700 

Baltimore 

7,200 

Birmingham 

1,800 

Chicago*  ^ 

16,500 

Cincinnati  ' , 

3*900 

Cleveland 

7,700 

Columbus 

3,600 

Dallas 

4,100 

Dayton 

2,600 

Denver 

3,600 

Detroit 

9,600 

D.C. 

5, 00^ 

Gary 

l,-300 

Houston 

■ 6,600 

Indianapolis 

4,000 

Jackson 

600 

Jacksonville 

2,600 

Kansas  City  (Mo . ) 

3,100 

Montana 

3,800 

Nebraska 

5,300 

Nevada 

2,600 

New  Hangtshlre 

3,^00 

New  Jersey 

29,500- 

New  Mexico 

5,7oo 

New  York 

78,700 

North  Carolina 

24,800 

North  Dakota 

3300 

Ohio  , 

56,000 

Oklahoma 

14,%) 

Oregon 

13,000 

Bern syl vania 

59,500 

Puerto  Hi  co 

3,900 

Rhode  Island 

4,600 

South  Carolina 

11,900 

South  Dakota 

2/900 

Tennessee 

18,600 

Texas  , 

53,900 

Utah 

5,100 

Vermont 

1,900 

Virginia 

21,500 

Virgin  Islands 

100 

Washington 

. 21,300 

West  Virginia 

9,500 

Wisconsin 

a, 600 

Wyoming 

1,800 

Knoxville 

1AOO 

Little  Rock 

800 

Los  Angeles* 

8,000 

Louisville 

2,900 

Memphis 

3,000 

Milwaukee 

4,500 

Minnsapolis-St.  Paul 

f,9°° 

Mobil*.  J 

1,100 

Nashville 

1,600 

Newark 

2,100 

New  Orleans 

2,600 

NeW  YofK 

—30,500- 

Philadelphia 

9,200 

- Pittsburgh 

4,500 

San  Antonio 

4,100 

San  Francisco' 

3,100 

Springfield  (Ohio) 

700 

St.  Louis 

6,000 

*Inner-ciiiy  only. 
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CHAPTER  2 


Purposes  & Aims  oi  the  TRANSITION  Program 


Backg  round 

Over  a million  service  pe rsounel jwill  return  to  civilian  life 
this  year*  These  men  all  come  under  the  purview  of  one  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense’s  Human  Goals  --  to  help,  each  serviceman  at  the  end 
of  his  service  in  his  adjustment  to  civilian  life. 

While  many  of  these  individuals  have  already  decided,  upon  a 
course  of  action  for  their  immediate  future  (or  think' they  have)  such 
as  returning  to  a former  job;  attending  school  under  the  GI  Bill;  stepping 
into  a new  job  which  has  been  arranged  for  them;  or  reenlisting.  The 
future  for  the  great  -.ass,  howeve  is  not  so  clear.  These  are  the  low 
educational  achieve rs,  those  who  I ive  no  skill,  the  disabled,  those  who 
need  guidance  to  provide  direction  to  unrealistic  goals,  and  a host  of 
others. 


Purpose 


To  provide  maximum  guidance  and  training  and/or  educational 
opportunities  along  with  placement  information  to-se rvicemen  during 
their  last  six  months  of  duty  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  a productive 
reentry  into  the  civilian  community. 


Aims 


To  provide  counseling  service  to  the  largest  number  of  men 

possible. 


To  bring  the  low  educational  achievers  up  to  the  high  school 
GED  level. 

To  provide  the  best  bank  of  job  opportunities  possible  by 
aggressively  seeking  o ut  info r mail o n.  in  both  the" pub3trc“and  private  — 
sectors. 


To  provide  a well  balanced  schedule  of  training  opportunities 
which  are  directly  related  to  job  de  ands. 

To  ensure  the  commanders  at  all  levels  and  senior  non- 
commissioned officers  have  a good  working  knowledge  of  the  program. 


To  improve,  upon  the  current  system  for  obtaining  feedback 
information  from  participants.. 


terms  of  what  the  trainee  is  putting  in  as  well  as  what  the  trainer  is 
putting  out  * 

To  establish  a more  viable  form  of  outreach  efforts  so  that 
a maximum  or  the  high  priority  category  will  be  reached. 


six  months  as  is  feasible  so  that  the  serviceman  is  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  think  through  carefolly  the  options  open  to  him* 


specific  training  opportunity  as  a possible  choice,  for  their-life's  work 
and  not  as  a hobby,  for  example* 

li 


in  those  cases  where  it  is  a logical  course  to  follow  as  this  may  be 
the  final  opportunity  for  objective  .consideration  of  continuing  a career 
in  the  Armed  Forces* 


as  law  enfor  ' ollution  control, "'and  health  and  medical  fields* 

To  Leges  and  universities 'to  provide 'innovative  pro- 
grams to  sei  ivho  may  never  have  sought  such  training* 


the  provisioi  ngful  career  pathways  upon  termination  of 

military  ser 


To  strengthen^the  linkage  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  a positive 
participant  in  social  ana\domestic  improvement* 

\ 

To  provide  an  opportunity  for  movement  away  from  the  less 
desirable  environments,  urban  and  rural,  to  locations  whore  newly^ 
acquired  skills  are  in  demand  and  where  the  future  prospects  for 
gained  employment  and  opportunity  for  advancement  are  enhanced* 


To  ensure  that  each  training  opportunity  is  productive  in 


To  accomplish  the  counseling  session  as  early  in  the  last 


To  carefully  screen  all  training  candidates  to  insure  Jio  the 
beet  possible  degree/  that  they  are  really  interested  in  pursuing  a 


To  ensure  that  the  reenlistment  option  is  carefully  outlined 


To  reduce  tp  the  lowest  possible  level  the  possibility  of  men 


entering  the  category  of  the  disadvantaged ITecause^hey  don't  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  immediately  self-sufficient* 


To  relate  men  to  areas  of  public  interest  and  concern  through 
training  and^joh  placement  opportunities  in  areas  of  public  service  such 


To  to  the  national  ohjective  of  a zero  draft  through 
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CHAPTER  3 

Observations  on  the  Current  Administration  of  the  Program 

; 

r 

We  have  tried  to  visit  TRANSITION  sites  as  regularly  as 
possible*  As  a consequence  of  this  visit  schedule,  we  have  deter- 
mined that  the  administrative  effort  varies  from  outstanding  to  poor. 

Some  administrators  quite  surprisingly  have  found  their  sites  were 
not  functioning  in  as  an  efficient  manner  as  they  thought  them  to  be. 

The  more  effective  managers  review  their  operations  periodically 
to  ensure  that  they  are  viable,  innovative,  and  continue  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  men  they  'support* 

With  continuing  manpower  cuts  in  the ‘offing,  it  is  necessary 
that  sites  employing  civil  service  personnel  make  long  range  plans 
for  coping  with  this  problem*  One  answer  is  to  round  out  the  staff 
with  other  types  of  hiring  where  such  personnel  do  not  count  against 
the  personnel  ceiling  established  by  the  service. , Efforts  can  be  made 
to  have  budgeted  TRANSITION  money  better  earmarked  to  the  base/ 
post  level  to  ensure  adequate  funds  for  a productive  program. 

High  priority  categories  are  still  not  being  reached  in  the 
numbers  which  they  should.  Success  in  this  area  is  dependent  upon 
some  type  of  outreach  effort.  It  is  often  easier  to  respond  to  the 
aggressive  young  men  who  come  forward  voluntarily  and  seek  the 
training  at  the  expense  of  the  individuals  who  need  it  most  who  must 
be  more  aggressively  sought  out  and  helped  by  counselors. 

A 

The  Bulletin  and  Program  Letters  should. be- reviewed 
periodically  to  ensure  that  appropriate  action  is  being  taken.  It  is 
not  enough  to  provide  initial  publicity  and  then  assume  that  everybody 
has  the  word.  The  Program  Letter  requirements  should  be  embedded 
in  daily  operations  and  subject  to  vigorous  periodic  checks.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  MEDIHC  Program  where  top  military  hospital 
officials  in  some  cases  had  not  heard  of  the  program  and  no  special 
effort. was  being  expended  to  ensure  that  medical  personnel  being  released 
~hada  reasonable  undei  & landings  f-the-p  rog-ram* 

Some  bases /posts  are  using  funds  other  than  MJDTA  to  pay  for 
training.  If  this  source  begins  tO'dry  up,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  MDTA  funds  and/or  industry- sponsored  training*  Planning  in  this 
direction  should  occur  before  a crisis~develops~and  valuable- training 
opportunities  are  lost  to  some  scheduled  for  discharge* 


There  is  a need  to  increase  the  amount  of  feedback;.  There  is 
no  simple  solution  to  solving  this  problem.  A low  rate  of  return  on 
questionnaires  distributed  to  check  employment  should  create  a desire 
to  experiment  with  other  methods.  The  Department  of  Labor  is  becoming 
increasingly  interested  In  statistics  relative  to  trainees  employed  in  the 
area  for  which  MDTA  funds  were  expended  for  training.  It  requires 
considerable  effort  to  establish  a highly  effective  placement  activity  but 
the  rewards  are  worth  the  effort. 

More,  immediate  planning  is  needed  to  counter  conditions  in 

C 

which  it  is  increasingly  more  difficult  at  some  bases  to  get  trainees 
released  during  normal  working  hours.  A partial  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  begin  planning  now  for  training  pro  grams"  which  are 
scheduled  for  evening  hours.  There  are  several  examples  of  some 
very  successful  training  that  is  accomplished  following  the  normal 
work  day.  Also,  it  is  often  possible  to  get  the  individual  involved 
who  really  needs  training  but  is' excluded  because  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  military  mission.  There  may  be  a need  to  consider  individual 
referral  using  MDTA  funds  at  smaller  installations  which  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  support  full  classes.  This  is  a method  of  maintaining 
a balanced  training  effort  in  a personnel  pinch.  It  is*  of  course* 
recognized  that  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  interest  men  in 
off-duty  courses i but  motivation*  counseling  and  dynamic*  relevant 
instruction  are  the  keys.  The  job  potential  should  be*  and  can  be  made 
as  powerful  a goal  as  the  degree  potential  in  the  current  college  level 
programs  available  ^at  numerous- bases. 

The  process  for  obtaining  MDTA  funds,  while  somewhat 

lengthy  in  some  states,  is  nevertheless  an  excellent  method  of  securing 

training  funds.  Sites  that  encounter  difficulty  in  getting  proposals 

through  the  system  should  outline  their  problems  and  move  them  to 

Washington  for  prompt  resolution.  It  is  believed  that  some  Bites 

which  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  MDTA  program  because  of 

early  difficulties  now  should  find  the  process  greatly  improved. 

¥ 

The  following  accomplishments  at  various  posts  and  bases 
have  had  a positive  effect  on  the  program! 

- The  administration  of  all  men  participating  in  TRANSITION 

fr arning  tn rough  a separate-ami  distinct  bolding  arraugeme nh — This-haa 

many  obvious  advantages  and  can  be  tried  at  more  bases  where  it  can  be 
accommodated.  It  permits  more  control  and  a greater  overall  training 
effort. 

~ Weekly  staff  conferences  which  include  a prominent  speaker 
on  a once-a-month  basis  to  discuss  topics  relevant  to  current  efforts. 

In  lieu  of  a speaker  a counselor  is  assigned  a research  project  to  report 
on  which  is  germane  to  the  program.  The  topics  can  be  those  reflecting 
greatest  group  concern  in  administering  the  program. 


- The  TRANSITION  Program  manager  schedules  talks  with 
ship  captains t company  commanders,  and  other  commanders  to  explain 
the  program,  to  dispel  misconceptions,  and  to  explain  the  goals  sought . 

- The  assignment  of  counselors  to  large  size  units , such  as 
brlgadest  resulted  in  a close  working  arrangement  with  the  command 
And  a better  understanding  of  the  program  by  more  people  who  can 
influence  action. 

- The  establishment  of  a large  bulletin  board  with  job 
opportunities  grouped  for  easy  reference  in  an  area  that  is  easily 
accessible  to  troop  traffic. 

- Feedback  questionnaires  that  are  short  concise  are 
mailed  to  the  trainee  90  days  following  separation,  The  trainee  Is 
informed  that  the  information  is  essential  to  ensure  that  those  who 
follow  him  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  similar  training  opportunities 
to  those  afforded  him. 

* 
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- OJT  sites  are  required  to  submit  a training  schedule  prior 
to  being  assigned  a trainee.  This  ensures  that  some  serious  thought 
has  been  given  to  training  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  serviceman  so  that 
it  contributes  positively  to  his  acquisition  of  the  skills  which  he  seeks. 

- Each  serviceman  is  required  to  fill  out  his  basic  questionnaire 
at  the  site  at  which  time  he  receives  counseling.  This  ensures  that  those 
in  greatest  need  are  spotted  and  more  effort  is  expended  to  get  them 
involved  in  those  portions  of  the  TRANSITION  Program  which  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  them. 

- Visits  to  training  sites  by  staff  personnel  is  vital  to  main- 
taining high  standards  of  training  and  also  to  ensuring  that  trainees  are 
fully  involved. 

- Job  Fairs  are  successful  adjuncts  to  the  placement  effort  in 
several  areas.  They  vary 'in  size  from  a few  firms  to  those  that  reach 
as  many  as  thirty.  These  materially  help  the  already  trained  man  to 
put  his  military  skills  on  the  line  for  post- discharge  employment. 

- To  add  interest  and  practical  experience  one  training  program 
combines  the  talents  of  the  draftsmen,  carpenters,  bricklayers  and 
plumbers  to  build  a house.  The  house  is  auctioned  and  new  materials 

are  purchased 

- Some  sites  are  working- with  various  instructors  to  increase 
feedback.  Frequently  trainees  correspond  with  their  instructors  to 
provide  information  about  their  readjustment. 


- Xu  some  areas  where  personnel  shortages  have  been  a 
significant  problem,  a temporary  solution  was  found  in  obtaining 
young  officers  or  enlisted  personnel  on  a full  time  or  in  some  cases 
a part-time  basis  to  help  out*  This  latent  talent  ought  to  be  sought 
out  rigorously  in  the  months  ahead* 

- Where  command  support  is  very  high,  it  has  been  often 

common  practice  to  have  some  system  for  keeping  the  commanding 
general  informed  of  what  the  program  is  accomplishing,  as  well  as 
getting  him  involved  in  some  aspect  of  the  program  from  time  to  time 
such  as  graduation  exercises.  c ^ 

- One  post  gets  a lot  of  mileage  from  distributing  handbills 
containing  information  of  training  opportunities  down  to  company  level 
on  a sustained  effort*  This  overcomes  the  tendency  to  treat  the  program 
too  casually  so  that  the  communication  link  between  the  man  and  the 
program  is  lost* 

- Many  effective  programs  have  a counselor  on  duty  during 
the  noon  hour  with  his  availability  continuously  publicized.  Some 
provide  counseling  service  after  normal  working  hours* 

- Where  personal  contact  with  various  level  commanders  is 

not  possible  one  way  of  countering  this  void  is  to  distribute  short  but 
provocative  fact  sheets  containing  information  that  will  provide  a good 
overview  of  the  program*  These  could  be  addressed  down  the  chain  of 
command  to  include  top  rated  NCO's*  * 

■1 

The  following  practices  are  distinct  shortcomings* 

t 

- Post  directives  outdated  and  ineffective.  Some  directives 
date  back  to  the  inception  of  the  program*  The  program  is  not  kept  in 
front  of  those  troops  scheduled  for  discharge  or  those  commanders  who 
have  such  men* 

- Questionnaires  being  filled  out  -following  a reenlistment  pitch 

in  the  career  counselor's  office*  Those  interested  carry  their  questionnaires 
to Jth e TRANglTlON  office:  the  questionnaires  of  those  indicating  no 
interest  are  mailed  to  Washington  where  they  become  a statistic.  This 
results  in  a casual-like  process  wherein  the  thrust  of  the  program  is 
lost. 


- Some  trainees  may  have  no  intention  of  working  in  the  area 
for  which  they  are  being  trained*  This  has  been  gradually  reduced  by- 
close  checking  by  counselors  and  can  be  further  avoided  by  the  selectivity 
in  filling  quotas* 

22 
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- Personal  contacts  with  servicemen,  especially  those 
whose  questionnaires  reveal  a definite  requirement  for  help,  are 
avoided*  Bulletin  board  announcements  or  hoped-for  walk-ins  are 
considered  sufficient  means  to  provide  communication* 

- It  has  been  found  consistently  that  the  best  TRANSITION 
Programs  are  conducted -on  those  bases  where  the  effort  is  not 
considered  routine  and  ancillary  but  where  counseling)  education) 
vocational  training,  and  job  referral  are  made  an  orderly*  consistent) 
structured  part  of  the  total  base  effort* 
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CHAPTER  4 


Counseling 


During  the  period  in  which  TRANSITION  counseling  has  provided 
assistance  to  servicemen  in  planning  post-military  careers  and 
employment*  a body  of  knowledge  and  practical  experience  has 
been  built  up*  As  we  move  into  the  future  in  both  the  TRANSITION 
and  REFERRAL  Programs*  upgrading  the  quality  of  counseling  and 
finding  ways  to  do  so  with  greater  efficiency  and  economy,  will  be 
of  major  interest. 

Better  quality  counseling  will  flow  both  from  improvements  in  the 
counselor  work- force  and  also  from  morfe  and  better  technical 
resources.  With  respect  to  the  counselor  personnel*  we  will  have 
to  know  more  about  the  kinds  of  background  experience  needed  to 
function  in  the  military  setting,,  with  its  requirements  Jror  providing 
swift*  insightful  help  to  a moving  stream  of  counselees,  both  the 
young  and  the  career  personnel.  I 

In  additiou  to  finding  the  appropriate  basis  for  selecting  counselors, 
we  will  ueed  training  such  as  may  be  provided  by  universities*  ser- 
vice school  courses  set  up  specifically  for  the  purpose*  and  programs 
of  on-the-job  training.  In  Washington*  D.C.  the  George  Washington 
University  has  already  adapted  its  course  in  Counseling  Adults  to 
provide  for  the  military  serviceman.  The  Air  Force  is  developing  a 
service  school  course.  The  AMIDS  (Area  Manpower  Institute  for 
Development  of  Staff)  program  funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
is  providing  counselor  training  at  TRANSITION  sites. 

' I 

Normal  turnover  may  be  regarded  as  an  opportunity  to  orient  well- 
selected  new  counselors  to  the  knowledge  accumulated  during  successive 
years  of  experience  with  TRANSITION  counseling.  This  means  that 
each  TRANSITION  site  will  want  its  own  experience -^.le  available  to 
teach  new  counselors  the  specifics  of  counseling  at  that  installation 
and  will  want  to  supplement  this  with  close  -in  assistance  in  the 
ways  and  means  of  making  counseling  effective  in  a military  setting. 

In  addition  to  the  general  comments  made  in  Chapter  I,  there  is  one 
word  more  necessary  concerning  the  counselors  who  have  been  bearing 
the  burden  of  the  programs  to  date.  It  is  essential  to  note  in  the 
midst  of  new  or  modified  approaches  suggested  herein,  for  counselor 
preparation  that  the  dedication  to  the  job  by  this  group  has  been 


outstanding.  It  has  meant  the  consistent  helping  of  men  over  the 
rough  spots  as  well  as  the  program  itself.  The  constant  change 
of  space  allocations  has  not  always  had  the  proper  effect  on  morale. 
However,  the  program  has  had  an.  evelopxng  effect  upon  the  coun- 
selor who  in  turn  has  had  an  equally  forceful  effect  upon  the  program 
in  turn. 

Improvement  in  technical  resources  must  go  beyond  this  normal 
expansion  of  occupational  information  files  and  maintenance  of  current 
data  about  industrial  trends.  It  will  involve  generating  such  devices 
as  the  new  serviceman's  Handbook j "Crossroads;  " films  which 
teach  roles  and  behaviors,  such  as  the  skills  needed  in  the  negotiations 
between  serviceman  and  employer;  and  courses  in  the  World  of  Work} 
to  give  the  serviceman  a framework  for  making  decisions  of  basic 
career  importance.  Such  technical  resources  will  be  effective  to 
the  extent  that  they  deal  with  problems  of  wide  applicability  and 
facilitate  the  movement  of  the  servicemen  toward  realistic  decisions. 

Since  there  is  no  fixed  limit  to  the  need  for  counseling!  the  search 
for  more  economical  methods  is  of  unending  significance.  The  one- 
to-one  interview  cannot  be  the  sole  model  even  though  it  is  .an 
essential  element.  Group  methods  will  need  to  be  used  in  increasing 
measure,  both  as  an  economy  in  providing  information  on  a large 
scale*  wherever  appropriate*  and  also  as  a means  of  exploiting 
the  resources  of  insight*  information  and  influence  which  normally 
are  found  within  grohps.  This  means  that  counselors  must  acquire 
(1)  respect  for  the  power  that  resides  in  groups  and  (2)  skill  in 
using  group  methods. 

If  we  are  to  make  our  resources  stretch  as  far  as  they  will  go,  we 
must  soon  add  group  skills,  to  the  familiar  and  individual- interview- 
test- ad  vise  pattern*  Training  in  group  methods  will  be  the  leap 
forward  of  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  5 


Training 


Training  under  the  TRANSITION  Program  utilizes  the 
resources i provided  without  charge,  of  private  industry, 
the  MDTA  Program  of  the  Depaitmeit  of  Laborf  and  HEW, 
the  facilities  of  Federal  Government  Agencies,  and  the 
military  base  resources.  * 


Training  is  conducted  eitner  in  formal  classroom  situations 
augmented  by  considerable  hands-on  experience,  or  through 
on-the-job  programs. 


The  sections  described  on  the  following  pages  describe  some 
of  these  programs  in  detail,  * 


Sections  F and  G cover  two  programs  which  do  not  involve 
training,  but  the  placement  of  personnel  already  trained 
or  desirous  of  training  in  a civi1*  a situation. 
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SECTION  A 


Industry  Training 


Background.  One  of  the  most  dynamic  aspects  of  the  TRANSITION 
Program  and  a key  to  its  success  has  been,  the  cooperation  of 
American  business  and  industry  in  providing  training  and  job 
placement  assistance. 


Purpose  of  Program:  To  obtain  direct  industry  support  for  in- 

service  training  of  military  personnel  in  those  skills  for  which 
there  are  specific  job  requirements.  Thus  training  courses  can 
be  tailored  to  make  maximum  use  of  available  time  and  better 
'prepare  separating  servicemen  for  immediate  employment. 


Organization  and  Administration  of  Program.  Since  the  TRANSITION 
Program  is  decentralized  in  operation,  arrangements  for  industry, 
sponsored  training  courses  are  best  made  directly  with  the  project 
officer  at  the  desired  installation.  The  Department  of  Defense 
assists  itx  making  contacts  with  larger  companies  and  directing 
them  to ‘suitable  installations.  The  majority  t industry  training, 
however,  is  developed  with  local  organizations  near  military  in- 
stallations who  either  supply  classroom  or  for  the  most  part*  OJT 
type  opportunities  to  develop  individual  skills. 


Training  Provided.  Industry  has  provided  opportunities  for  formal 
training  and  on-the-job  training  in  a wide  variety  of  civilian  skills 
ranging  from  computer  progran\piing  to  welding.  The  majority  of 
th eTTormal "t riinitlg  ha s~ be^n^TTTTOb-enfcry  -level  -skills- in  _snch^  fields  . _ 
as  automotive  mechanics,  machine  trades,  electrical/electronics 
repair,  and  sales  and  .services. 


Nature  of  Participation.  A participating  company  develops  its  own 
curricalum,  provides  the  instructor  and  necessary  training  materials 
and  supervises  the  training  which  normally  does  not  exceed  a total 
of  240  hours.  Training  may  consist  of  formal  instr  xtion  On  base, 
use  of  company  training  centers  near  military  bases,  or  on-the-job 
training  at  the  company  place  of  business  if  within  easy  commuting 
distance.  Training  is  offered  on  a voluntary  bas's  to  enlisted  per- 
sonnel with  six  months  or  less  remaining  active  duty.  TRANSITION 
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counselors  select  men  for  a particular  course  based  upon  their 
aptitudes  and  desires  as  well  as  any  company  criteria.  First 
priority  is  given  to  personnel  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  a civilian,  related  skill. 


VI.  Summary  of  Accomplishments.  Some  50  major  companies  and 

nearly  2000  smaller  businesses  have  provided  TRANSITION  training. 
American  industry  has  given  over  25,  000  separating  servicemen 
the  opportunity  for  in-service  skill  t raining  with  subsequent  offers 
of  jobs.  Even  though  there  is  no  employment  obligation  on  the  part 
of  either  the  sponsoring  company  or  the  trainee,  surveys  by  par- 
ticipating companies  have  shown  that  more  than  50%  or  more  of 
the  men  make  Immediate  use  of  this  training  to  find  meaningful 
employment.  Industry  reports  indicate  that  the  TRANSITION 
trainee  makes  an  abo^e  average  employee  with  commendable 
retention  rates. 


VII.  Action  for  the  Fhture 

- Seek  additional  industry -sponsored  training  in  orde  increase 
the  variety  of  skill  offerings  and  to  provide  additional  training 
opportunities  at  those  installations  that  are  more  remote  from 
industrial  areas. 

- Continue  improvement  of  counseling  and  selection  procedures 
for  placing  men  in  appropriate  training  courses. 

- Improve  job  referral  and  follow-up  procedures  for  trainees , 


SECTION  B 


Manpower  Development  & Training  Act  (MDTA)  Training 


Background  . The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA) 
of  1962,  as  amended,  provides  for  manpower  training  of  the  under- 
educated,  the  unemployed,  and  the  underemployed,  to  meet  the  man- 
power requirements  of  the  nation. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have  concurrent  authority  in  the 
administration  of  the  Act.  Essentially,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 

the  r e s po n stBilff y for 'det*rmiitiirg'i:he-Tiatdtm^-^manp&we^ — requirements. F 

while  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  responsible  for 
providing  the  training  to  satisfy  the  manpower  requirements.  On  the 
local  level  the  MDTA  program  is  administered  by  the  State  Employment 
Security  and  Vocational  Education  agencies. 

Ratic:*ale  for  TRANSITION  MDTA  Training,  During  the  earLy  phases  of 
the  TRANSITION  Program  it  was  determined  that  the  use  of  MDTA  funds 
to  provide  occupational  training  for  TRANSITION  trainees  was  a prudent 
investment  of  the  MDTA  dollar.  It  was  foun^  that  the  MDTA  program 
could  provide  highly  intensified  training  courses  for  returning  service- 
men at  an  extremely  low  cost,  ouch  an  investment  could  preclude  the 
requirement  for  training  the  same  individuals  in  a post- service  program 
at  a much  higher  cost*  since  in  the  post- service  training  an  individual 
received  unemployment  allowances  while  attending  an  MDTA  course,  For 
example,  the  training  of  a TRANSITION  trainee  in  a six  week  TRANSITION 
MDTA  course  at  a per  trainee  cost  of  $300-400,  might  preclude  the 
necessity  of  training  the  same  individual  in  a post- service  program  of 

perhaps  six  months  or  longer  at  five  to  six  times  the  cost, 

✓ 

FY-68  - FY -70  TRANSITION  MDTA  Training,  MDTA  trained  *gures  for 
the  f is” c aT~ye ar sT9f>8  -TO" torve~be e n app-r eximafcelyT— — 

FY  - 68  i 900  . 

FY  - 69  2,700  ^ 

FY  - 70  12,  000 

During  FY-71  it  is  estimated  that  training  will  be  provided  for  some  17,  000 
returning  servicemen  in  TRANSITION  MDTA  programs. 

During  fiscal  1968-70  the  majority  of  the  TRANSITION  MDTA  courses  were 
programs  structured  locally  to  meet  the  training  requirements  of  the  local 
military  installations.  Under  such  an  arrangement  the  TRANSITION  project 
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officer  works  closely  with  State  Employment  Security  and  Vocational 
Education  officials  in  the  development  of  the  local  training  program* 
Training  for  such  programs  has  been  provided -by  public  trade  or 
vocational  schools,  junior  colleges,  or  private 'trade  or  technical 
schools* 

lob  Placement  Assistance  * Job  placement  assistance  for  TRANSITION 
MDTA  trainees  has  been  a combined  effort  of  the  TRANSITION  staff, 
die  U.S.  Training  and  Employment  Service,  and  the  trainer* 

In  an  effort  to  bolster  the  job  placement  capability  of  the  TRANSITION 

MDTA  program*  use  of  national  MDTA  p rograms  was  initiated  on  a 

modest  basis  in  fiscal  1969*  The  first  national  contract  was  with  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  (IACF)  to  provide  law 
enforcement  training*  Included  in  this  program  was  a placement  pro- 
gram by  the  cpntractor* 

During  fiscal  1970  a national  contract  with  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  and  Bricklayers’  Union  was  initiated*  Job  placement 
assistance  is  provided  by  the  Association  and  the  Union  under  the  pro. 
visions  of  this  contract* 

During  fiscal  1971,-  national  contractors  are  planned  With  the  afore- 
mentioned trainers*  New  national  contractors  will  include  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration*  Department  of  Interior,  to  train  Water 
Pollution  Control  Technicians;  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners J^nd  the  Portland  Cement  Association  for  training  cement 
masons  and 'jSIaster ers*  Each  of  the  contracts  will  provide  nationwide 
job  placement  assistance* . 

\ 

Summary*  MDTA  training  has  been  *ound  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
training  resources  available  to  the  TRANSITION  Program*  Under  the 
MDTA  program*  training  has  been  provided  for  remote,  or  small  installa. 
tions  where  it  was  not  possible  to  establish  industry  sponsored  programs* 
At  large  installations  where  industry  sponsored  training  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  training  needs,  MDTA  has  filled  the  void*  Through  the  local 
training  institutions  and  through  the  national  contractors*  quality  training 
has  been  provided.  The  end  product  has  been  a well  trained  individual, 
trained  at  a minimum  cost,  ready  to  enter  the  civilian  work  force* 
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SECTION  C 


TRANSITION  Law  Enforcement  Training 

i 


Background,  The  Department  of  Defense  began  pilot  efforts  in  law 
enforcement  training  early  in  1968  to  assist  in  the  preparation  and 
motivation  of  qualified  young  men  leaving  the  service  for  future  careers 
in  law  enforcement.  The  success  of  these  initial  efforts  has  led  to 
expansion  of  the  effort  to  many  installations  throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  active  involvement  and  support  of  numerous  public  and  private 
agencies  concerned  with  police  professionalism.  To  date,  mo  re  than 
2800  departing  service  pe rsonnef  have  received  pie- lelease^raauing — 
in  this  critical  area  of  public  service. 

Purpose  of  the  Program.  The  challenge  and  necessity  of  preserving 
law  and  order  is  recognized  by  all  thinking  Americans  who  are  con. 
cerned  with  the  protection  of  personal  and  property  rights.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  through  the  TRANSITION  Operation  Police  Manpower  effort 
has  accepted  this  challenge  and  made  significant  contributions  to  this 
basic  responsibility  of  an  organized  society.  The  program  is  designed  to 
assist  state  and  local  police  agencies  overcome  critical  personnel 
shortages  through  the  acceptance  of  qualified  young  servicemen  and  women 
who  aspire  to  a career  in  the  law  enforcement  field.  Program  impact  is 
centered  on  assisting  medium  or  small  departments  with  limited  funding 
and  training  resources  to  obtain  well  qualified  and  motivated  personnel 
seeking  a career  of  service. with  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Organization  and  Administration  of~i:he  Program.  Program  management 
and  professional  guidance  is  provided  by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  (IACP)  under  a national  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  (MDTA)  contract  funded  by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  IACP  fulfills  this  role  in  close 

cooperation  with  the  Depa"rtSient  of  Defense. — The  IACP  is  a noa^profii 

organization  serving  the  needs  of  its  membership,  professional  police 
administrators)  throughout  the  world.  In  this  role  the  organization  i$ 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  goals  and  the  development  of  methods  of 
'improving  police  professionalism.  * & 

h 

TRANSITION  personnel  at  the  local  bases  interview  and  screen  prospective 
applicants  in  accordance  with  guidelines  established  and  approve  their 
enrollment  in  the  course.  * The  IACP  is  responsible  for  negotiating  with 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  authorities  and  a qualified  training  in- 
stitution to  provide  the  approved  course  of  study.  Close  cooperation  is 
maintained  between  all  organizations  involved  in  the  placement  phase  of 
this  program. 


Training  Provided.  The  program  consists  of  240  hours  of  police 
training  which  currently  meets  the  highest  mandatory  state  standards 
required  in  the  United  States.  Outstanding  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a sound  core  curriculum  and  the  identification  and  procurement 
of  qualified  instructional  personnel  has  been  received  from  state  and 
local  authorities.  Where  possible  the  program  is  conducted  by  a local 
college  in  close  proximity  to  the  base.  This,  results  in  the  participant 
not  only  being  exposed  to  skills  of  police  work  but  the  theoretical 
requirements  of  police  professionalism* 

Nature  of  Participation.  Participation  throughout  the  developirient  of 

this  program  has  been  outstanding.  The  active  involvement  of  local 
police  administrators,  police  training  and  civil  service  commissions 
at  the  state  level,  and  the  outstanding  interagency  cooperation  received 
nationally  makes  the  program  an  outstanding  example  of  effective  agency 
interface.  This  interface  has  not  only  served  to  further  the  acceptability 
of  the  TRANSITION  graduate  but  has  fostered  improved  cooperation  and 
understanding  of  those  concerned  with  law  enforcement  recruitment  and 
training  throughout  the  profession. 

Summary  of  Accomplishments.  Installations  involved  in  this  training 
can  take  considerable  pride  in  their  efforts  to  date.  Approximately  2800 
men  have  received  preparatory  training  for  law  enforcement  careers 
as  a result  of  their  efforts.  This  represents  a tentative  saving  to  the 
gaining  police  organizations  throughout  the  Unites  States  of  approximately 
$5,  &Q0,  000  in  salaries  and  training  costs.  Many  outmoded  procedures 
such  as  residency  requirements,  etc.  which  have  hindered  effective 
police  recruitment  are  being  waived  to  take  advantage  of  well  qualified 
course  graduates  and  the  effort  has  served  as  a catalyst  for  improving 
reciprocity  among  the  States1  Training  and  Standards  Commissions. 

To  insure  quality  and  maximum  acceptability  of  TRANSITION  law  enf  orce 
ment  graduates,  the  IACP  has  developed  a comprehensive  student  reference 
and  instructors  guide  which  follow^  the  standard  core  curriculum  recom- 
mended  by  the  State  Training  Commissions.  In  addition*  during  the  past 
year  they  have  prepared  and  distributed  to  all  TRANSITION  sites,  a 
Counselor's  Manual  to  assist  in  counseling  departing  service  personnel 
of  the  relative  merits  of  a law  enforcement  career. 

Actions  ff  r the  Future.  During  the  coming  year  we  anticipate  expansion 
and  maximum  standardization  of  the  law  enforcement ''prog  ram.  This 
action  is  currently  underway  with  several  installations  in  various  stages 
of  negotiation. 
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Realizing  that  there  are  many  well  qualified  and  interested  se"1" 
men  who  because  of  assignment  are  denied  the  opportunity  ******* 
in  this  pre-release  training,  we  are  exploring  in  depth  a post- service 
in  mis  teran  a fullv  subsidized  associate 

rrinPo^  “ 

pfTfeasIbt  we  will  be  refying  h-viiy  on  TRANSITION  staffs  to 
inform  and  assist  in  tkie  selection  of  prospective  candidates. 
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SECTrON  D 

Water  Pollution  Control  Training 


Backg round.  The  Federal  Water  Quality  Administration  (FWQA),  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  has  for  the  past  few  years  conducted  a manpower  train- 
ing program  to  improve  the  training  of  personnel  employed  in  local  waste 
treatment  facilities*  To  date,  the  majority  of  the  training  effort  has  been 
directed  towards  upgrading  the  skills  of  employees  already  on  the  job. 

For  many  of  these  employees  this  has  been  their  only  formal  training 
in  the  field  of  waste  water  technology. 

Along  with  the  major  emphasis  of  the  President’s  desire  toimprove 
the  environment,  FWQA  is  expanding  their 'training  efforts  to  include 
the  training  of  new  employees*  Huge  expenditures  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funds  are  involved  in  the  construction  of  new  and  improved 
waste  treatment  facilities.  New,  properly  trained  employees  are 
required  for  the  new  and  expanded  plants. 

Pilot  TRANSITION  Training  Program*  The  FWQA  has  recently  com- 
pleted a pilot  TRANSITION  training  program  for  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Technician's* 

The  pilot  effort  was  conducted  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  and  included 
service  personnel  from  Washington  D*  C.  area  military  installations. 

Two  classes  were  trained  in  the  pilot  program  with  instruction,  pro- 
vided by  the  Wastewater  Technology  Department,  Charles  County  Com- 
munity College  of  La  Plata,  Maryland*  The  course  was  240  hours  in 
length  and  consisted  of  approximately  2/3 rds  classroom  instruction  and 
l/3 rd  on-the-job  training  in  a waste  treatment  plant* 

Graduates  of,the._pila1Lpi;ogram  were  pU_ced  in  jobs  in  local  waste  treat- 
ment plants,  through  a placement  assistance  pro g"r  am" eiftaBXTs he d by  ' 
FWQA*  Working  through  their  regional  offices,  FWQA  identified  jobs; 
this  inforrra tion  was  then  provided  the  TRANSITION  trainee  who  had 
requested  employment  information  for  a particular  geographical  area* 

An  FWQA  spokesman  reports  a 110%  placement  record  for  graduates  of 
-£he  pilot  program.  (One  person  was  placed  who  didn't  attend  the  course  ‘ 
but  became  interested  in  the  field  as  a result  of  an  article  in  the  Fort 
Belvoir  post  newspaper. ) 

Implementation  of  a TRANSITION  Program*  Based  on  the  results  of  the 
successful  pilot  program,  FWQA  is  in  the  process  of  establishing 
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TRANSITION  training  programs  at  five  major  military  installations* 
These  programs  art*  truly  an  example  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agency  cooperation  in  an  effort  to  solve  one  of  the  nation's  most 
pressing  environmental  problems* 

The  project  will  be  funded  under  a national  MDTA  contract*  Training 
will  be  provided  by  local  educational  institutions  who  serve  as  sub- 
contractors with  tbe  FWQA.  Local  governments  are  cooperating  in 
the  program  by  providing  an  opportunity  for  OJT  training  in  local  waste 
treatment  plants* 

Programs  will  be  established  at  Fort  Bel  voir,  Va. , Fort  Bragg,  N*  C* ; 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas;  Fort  Hood,  Texas;  and  MCAS,  £1  Toro,  California* 
Training  at  Fort  Bragg  will  be  provided  by  Fayetteville  Technical 
Institute;  at  Fort  Bliss  by  the  El  Paso  independent  School  District; 
at  Fort  Hood*  Central  _ jxas.  College  will  be  the  trainer;  and  at  El 
Toro*  Orange  Coast  Junior  College*  Charles  County  Community 
College  will  continue  as  the  trainer  at  Fort  Bel  voir* 

Plans  call  for  training  a total^of  310  trainees  at  the  five  installations 
in  a year's  program*  Training  should  be  underway  at  all  five  installa- 
tions during  October- November  1970* 

A job  development  coordinator  will  be  working  full  time  at  the  FWQA 
national  office  providing  job  placement  assistance  for  TRANSITION 
trainees. 

Future  Plans*  The  program  will  be  closely  monitored  at  tbe  five  in- 
stallations with  a view  towards  future  expansion*  FWQA  is  desirous  of 
establishing  a TRANSITION  Program  in  each  of  its  regional  areas* 


SECTION  E 


Construction  Training 


Background*  President  Nixon  in  March  of  1970  directed  the  Secretaries 
of  Defense,  Health,  Education*  and  Welfare*  and  Labor  "to  develop 
training  programs  in  the  construction  crafts  to  be  provided  servicemen 
during  the  final  months  of  their  enlistment* " 

Further,  the  President  stated,  "I  anticipate  that  the  program  will  enroll 
over  50,  000  trainees  dnring  the  next  two  years*  Extensive  job  placement 

efforts  will  be  required  to  provide  maximum  employment  opportunities 

for  the  program's  graduates  ipon  completion  oT training^  Unions  and 

employ  ers  should  participate  as  fully  as  possible  in  the  planning  and  im- 
plementation of  the  program  to  insure  that  these  veterans  will  be 
accepted  for  available  employment  at  a level  commensurate  with  tbe 
skills  attained*  rr  * 

r 

Development  of  Training  Programs*  In  the  furtherance  of  the  .President's 
program,  the  Department  of  Defense,  Labor  and  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  are  cooperating  with  several  trade  associations  and  labor  unions 
in  the  establishment  of  TRANSITION  construction  occupation  training 
programs* 

Carpentry  Training*  The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  commenced  a TRANSITION  pre-apprentice  carpentry  training 
program  in  March  of  1970  at  Camp  Pendleton,  California,  and  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington.  Plans  call  for  training  a total -of  approximately  500  separating 
servicemen  at  the  two  installations.  The  program  is  funded  under  a 
national  MDTA  contract*  Included  in  the  program  is  job  placement  assistanc 
by  the  Union*  The  serviceman  completes  a request  for  job  placement 
assistance  during  the  early  stage  of  the  training  program.  The  request 
is.  then  forwarded  to  the  Union  Headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C*  where 
the  Union,  working  with  their  locals,  develops  job  contacts  for^Ehe  service^- 
man  in  that  area  where  he  will  locate  upc' *  1eaving  the  military  service* 

I 

Based  on  the  encouraging  results  i leir  first  two  trainii^g  programs, 
the  Carpenters  Union  has  developed  a program  that  will  expand  their  train- 
ing effort  to  an  additional  8-10  installations  during  the  early  fall  of  1970, 

The  expanded  program,  which  will  be  funded  under  a national  MDTA  con- 
tract, has  a trained  objective  of  1400  returning  servicemen*  Included  in 
the  expanded  program  will  be  two  full-time  job  development  coordinators, 
who  will  work  with  local  unions  in  placing  the  separating  servicemen* 


Bricklaying  Training*  In  a program  closely-  patterned  after  the 
Carpenters  Union  model)  the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
and  the  Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  International  Union  are 
cooperating  in  providing  pre-apprentice  bricklaying  training  for  the 
TRANSITION  Program* 

This  project  commenced  in  July  and  August  of  1970  at  Camp 
Pendleton,  California;  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina;  Fort  Bragg, 

North  Carolina;  Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  and  Fort  Carson,  Colorado* 

Funding  is  provided  under  an  MDTA  national  contract*  Instruction 
is  provided  by  Union  certified  instructors  with  job  placement  assist- 
-ance- a combined- effort-of  "the  Association- and  the^Umon, 

Plans  call  for  training  1000  returning  servicemep  in  an  18-month 
time  frame. 

* 

■ Cement  Masonry  and  Plasterers  Training*  In  another  cooperative 
effort  the  Portland  Cement  Association  and  the  Operative  Plasterers’ 
and  Cement  Masons1  International  Association  have  embarked  on  a 
program  to  train  1200  separating  servicemen  in  the  cement  masonry 
and  plastering  trades* 

This  program  is  presently  in  the  implementation  phase  with 
training  planned  to  be  underway  early  in  the  last  quarter  of  calendar 
1970, 

This  project  is  also  funded  under  an  MDTA  national  contract  and 
features  job  placement  assistance  by  the  trainer*  , 

Additional  Construction  Training  Programs*  It  was  early 
recognized  that  the  President's  call  for  25,  000  trained  men  for  two  years 
would  also  entail  the  identification  of  men  already  trained  for  construction 

gkUis-^through-miHtai^-rooourcoo  du-ring  their  period- of  service* — Tims 

part,  if  not  a major  portion,  of  the  effort  for  the  future  will  be  to  identify 
those  men  possessing  these  military  skills  who  have  definitely  decided 
to  separate  and  to  provide  them  with  employment  channels  into  the 
civilian  construction  trades  through  Department  of  Labor,  Union,  and 
Construction  Association  channels*  Meanwhile  efforts  will  be  made  to 
provide  actual  training  through  the  resources  mentioned  above  to  target 
groups  in  the  TRANSITION  Program* 
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SECTION  F 


MEDIHC 


t 

Background.  MEDIHC  (Military  Expei  ace  Directed  Into  Health 
Causers)  is  a special  TRANSITION  effort  initiated  at  the  request 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  early  in  1970.  Recognizing  that  the 
demands  for  quality  health  care  were  rapidly  out  striping  available 
resources*  Secretary  Laird  directed  that  every  possible  effort  be 
made  to  develop  a system  for  greater  utilization  of  the  "relatively 
untapped  resource  of  "medically  trained  military  servicemen  and 
wcftnen"  in  civilian  health  upon  their  departure  from  the  service. 

Purpose  of  the  Program.  The  MEDIHC  Program  was  developed 
in  response  to  this  priority  ta  *k.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
specailized  system  of  identifying*  counseling,  and  assisting  the 
3G  to  55*000  medical  trained  personnel  and  others  who  leave  the,, 
service  each  year  tu  investigate  educational  and/or  employment 
options  in  the  civilian  health  field.  Optimally,  each  individual 
le:vitig  the  service  who  has  interest  iu  a civilian  health  career  will 
be  apprised  of  the  opportunity  tCpc-iicipate  a minimum  of  90  days 
prior  to  his  release. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Program.  The  program  is  ad- 
ministered nationally  a$^a  cooperative  undertaking  of  the  Depart* 
me  sit  3 of  Defense  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Withi.i  i s 
Defense  structure  Transitional  staffs  and  additional  contacts  overseas 
for  the  three  Services  have  been,  tasked  with  the  responsibility  of 
identification,  outreach  and  counseling  prospective  applicants  for  the 
program.  If  interested,  the  potential  applicant  is  assists  i in  com- 
pleting a Qualification/ referral  card  which  outlines  ' is  experience  and 
interest.  The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  developed 
a uetwo^k  of  regional  and  state  MEDIHC  agencies  to  react  to  applications 
received  by  providing  specific  employment  or  training /employment 
contacts. 

Training  F rovided.  Training  during  the  TRANSITION  phase  is  not  a 
major  thrust  of  the  MJEDIHC  Program.  The  program  attempts  to  im- 
prove recognition  of  the  military  training  and  experience  the  individual 
has  received  as  a result  of  his" military  service  an  Hrough  the  tailored 
assistance  of  t1*  Strle  MEDIHC  agency  to  direct  him  to  after  service 
options  which  can  best  meet  his  career  jcctives* 
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Nature  of  Participation . While  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  have  primary  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion of  the  program,  numerous  other  agencies  are  involved.  The 
Veterans  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Dabor  have  lent  con- 
siderable support  to  the  program  and  numerous  professional  and 
private  health  agencies  and  educational  institutions  are  involved  in 
various  Support  roles. 

Summary  of  Accomplishments.  Target  objectives  to  date  have  been 
attained.  From  a beginning  during  the  latter  part  of  January  with 
only  the  State  of  Texas  involved,  state  participation  has  expanded 
rapidly.  Projected*estimates  that  12  states  vCould  be  operational 
by  July  1970  have  been  greatly  exceeded  and  a total  of  45  states  have 
now  developed  an  operational  capability.  Applicant  interest  which 
was  somewhat  slow  initially  has  increased  a 3 a greater  number  of  states 
have  become  involved.  To  date' more  than  1500  cards  have  been  sub- 
mitted. Because  of  lead  times  involved  in  ‘he  development  of  a viable 
follow-up  system  and  the  varying  periods  oi  time  between  application 
and  actual  discharge^  meaningful  placement  statistics  are  not  yot 
available.  However,  those  few  states  which  entered  the  program 
early  are  showing  significant  improvements  in  this  area. 

The  need  for  greater  initiatives  xo  ease  accreditation  and  licensing 
barriers  <apri  to  develop  specialized  program^ and  procedures  which 
can  maximize  the  individuals  potential  are  being  addressed  and  several 
effovts  are  currently  uftderway  to  ease  these  problems.  Examples  of 
these  are:  the  development  of  equivalency  and  proficiency  examinations 
for  clinical  laboratory  and  dental  personnel  which  will  allow  advanced 
educational  and  job  placement;  the  involvement  of  numerous  colleges 
intbr  development  of  specialized  programs  which  will  recognize  and 
build  on  previous  knowledge  and  skills  and  allow  completion,  of  academic 
requirements  in  a minimal  amount  of  time;  and  a concerted  effort  being 
made  to  revamp  job  structures  and  professional  fields  to  maximize  the 

use  of  this  valuable  resource. 

* 

Action  for  the  Future.  Results  of  the  program  to  date  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  concept  is  workable  and  has  the  potential  of  achieving  significant 
impact  if  aggressive  initiatives  are  developed  and  sustained*  To 
optimize  program  momentum  it  is  essential  that  participation  reach 
a level  of  approximately  1000  applications  a month.  This  will  ensure 
that  current  interest  and  involvement  within  the  civilian  sector  is  sus- 
tained and  that  the  additional  resources  needed  to  truly  revolutionize  the 
use  of  such  personnel  can  justifiably  be  applied  on  an  expanding  basis. 
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It  is  recognized  that  there  are  voids,  primarily  informational,  which 
must  be  filled  and  we  intend  to  devote  maximum  efforts  in  the  coming 
months  to  bridging  these  gaps*  To  do  this  will  require  close  cooper- 
ation, exchanges  of  information  on  the  shortcomings  and  a genuine 
and  sincere  effort  to  do  the  utmost  possible  in  fulfilling  respective 
agency  responsibilities.  This  means  that  up-to-date  rosters  should 
be  maintained  on  all  individuals  possessing  medical  or  health  specialities 
and  that  each  individual  is  contacted  and  the  advantage  of  the  program 
explained*  The  effort  must  be  sustained,  not  considered  a one-time 
effort.  Where  TRANSITION  personnel  have  contacted  medical  staffs 
and  explained  the  program,  it  hap  additionally  enhanced  the  communi-- 
cation  Link  with  the  man  who  has  definitely  decided  to  leave  the  service. 
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SECTION  G 


Civilian  Police  Recruiting  Program 


Background.  The  purpose  of  the  Civilian  Police  Recruiting  Program 
is  to  assist  major  metropolitan  police  agencies  to  overcome  critical 
personnel  shortages*  Executive  authority  for  administration  of 
this  program  throughout  the  Armed  Services  has  been  delegated  by 
the  Department  o£  Defense  to  the  Department  of  the  Army.  While 
this  effort  is  not  a direct  responsibility  of  the  TRANSITION  staff  at 
many  installations,  considerable  support  in  publicizing  the  assisting 
in  the  implementation  of  program  objectives  has  been  provided  by 
TRANSITION  resources.^  Most  of  the  major  military  installations  in 
the  United  States  have  provided  active  assistance  to  this  effort. 

Nature  of  Participation*  More  than  thirty  of  our  largest  metropolitan 
cities  have  participated  in  the  on-base  recruitment  campaigns.  Each 
has  been  assigned  one  or  more  specific  installations  to  conduct  such 
recruitment  and  several  have  developed  traveling  recruitment  teams 
to  visit  numerous  installations  throughout  the  United  States.  More 
than  17"!  installations  have  given  active  support  to  this  effo  rt.  Wherever 
possible  the  teams  are  provided  billeting.  briefing  and  interview  facilities 
and  assisted  in  the  administration  of  physical  and  written. examinations. 
Individuals  accepted  for  employment  are  allowed  up  to  90  days  early’ 
release  from  their  normal  .tour  of  service  and  expeditiously  processed 
for  separation.  , \ 

In  January  1970  the  President  directed  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  provide  all  possible  assistance  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  to  reach  a greatly  expanded  personnel  ceil- 
ing* This  lequest  resulted  in  the  initiation  of  additional  extraordinary 
procedures  by  the  Department  of  Defense*  The  recruiting  base  was 
expanded  worldwide  to  include  Vietnam  and  the  early  release  option  was 
raised  to  five  months  for  this  specific  department?  In  addition,  the 
Armed  Services  have  assisted  in  the  administration  of  physical  examina- 
tions to  interested  civilian  applicants  throughout  the  nation  at  the  neares 
military  post  and  provided  personnel  to  assist  the  department  in 
restructuring  the  force  to  provide  more  uniformed  personnel  for  street 
duty  This  extraordinary  effort  terminated  31  August  1970. 

Summary  of  Accomplishments*  The  Civilian  Police  Recruiting  Program 
through  30  June  1970  has  resulted  in  2529  personnel  being  recruited  for 
future  law  enforcement  careers.  In  addition,  the  extraordinary  effort 
in  support  of  the  D.C*  Police  Department  has  resulted  in  the  application 
of  approximately  600  military  personnel  and  the  adugi.nl st ration  of  886 
physical  examinations  t<*  civilian  applicants. 
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Action  for  the  Future.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  an  additional 
extension  of  the  special  efforts  for  the  D.C.  Police  Department  will 
be  requested.  However,  it  is  expected  that  the  normal  90-day  release 
procedures  will  continue  during  the  coming  year. 
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CHAPTER  6 


Education 


The  education  programs,  as  distinct  from  the  vocational  training 
efforts,  are  conducted  either  through  the  educational  resources 
of  the  Military  Services  or  by  junior  coLleges.  colleges,  or 
universities.  It  may  be  noted  in  the  Latter  categories  that  many 
junior  colleges,  trade,  and  technical  schools  provide  the  resources, 
under  MDTA*  for  vocational  training.  What  is  intended  under  the 
educational  programs,  however,  are  individual  remedial  courses 
in  math.  etc.  which  might  be  useful  as  prerequisites  for  later 
vocational  training,  or  for  preparation  for  the  GED  high  school 
equivalency  tests.  Some  pre -college  level  regular  courses  are 
also  provided,  particularly  in  the  Air  Force.  The  major  thrust 
of  the  education  program,  however,  is  to  obtain  a high  school 
equivalency  certificate  through  the  GED  Program  for  as  many  non- 
high  school  graduates  prior  to  their  leaving  the  service.  As  in- 
dicated in  TabLe  5,  with  almost  20%  of  the  personnel  leaving  the 
military  service  without  a high  school  education,  the  effort  is  to 
try  to  provide  the  GED  test  to  as  many  as  possible  prior  to  dis- 
charge. About  15%  of  the  personnel  participating  in  the  TRANSITION 
Program  now  undertake  educational  courses  outlined  above. 

The  new  programs  under  the  TRANSITION  Program  are  primarily 
in  the  future.  Up  to  the  present  time  colleges  and  universities 
have  not  been  able  to  engage  in  activities^ such  as  the  "College  Dis- 
covery11 Program  at  Fort  Dix  described  below  because  of  the  lack 
of  funding.  The  recent  amendment  to  the  GI  Legislation  now  provides, 
for  PREP  which  under  VA  administration  will  afford  educational  per- 
sonnel at  military  bases,  working  with  TRANSITION  personnel  to 
mount  new  educational  programs  similar  to  the  "College  Discovery11 
effort  by  City  University  of  New  York  - Staten  Island  Junior  College 
at  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey.  The  primary  goal  will  be  to  provide,  nnder 
PREP,  a whole  series  of  innovative  and  provocative  programs  follow- 
ing the  Staten  Island  Junior  College  pattern.  Thi,*»  action  will  provide 
a new  dimension  to  the  educational  effort* 

College  Discovery  Frogrgori^ 

This  is  an  experimental  college  preparatory  program  designed  to  make 
a college  education  a viable  alternative  for  enlisted  men  whose  previous 
academic  preparation  and  sociaL  orientation  precluded  their  considering 
further  education.  It  was  implemented  at  Fort  Di.,  New  Jer.-ey,  in  the 
spring  of  1969.  Developed  by  City  Univeroity  as  a part  of  *ts  College 
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Discovery  P rogram,  successful  completion  guarantees  New  York  City 
veterans  admission  into  one  of  the  University's  community  colleges. 

Once  admitted  to  a two-year  community  college,  the  student  will  have 
the  option  of  selecting  ''career  curricula1'  (Associate  in  Applied  Science 
Degree)  which  would  lead  to  immediate  employment,  ora  "transfer” 
cnrriculum  (Associate  in  Arts  Science  Degree)  which  would  provide  a 
guaranteed  transfer  into  a senior  college. 

The  program,  actually  administered  by  Staten  Island  Community  College, 
one  of  CUNY  Community  Colleges,  has  as  its  objective:  ’’To  seek  out 
enlisted  men  of  the- Armed  Forces  stationed  at  Fort  Dix  and  McGuire 
AFB,  while  still  on  active  dntyf  who  had  poor  academic  backgrounds  and 
social  orientations,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  considered  college  as 
a viable  alternative  and  organize  a range  of  activities  which  would  be 
designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  academic  advancement,  eliminate  much 
of  the  educational  disabilities  and  motivate  these  men  to  actively  seek  and 
gain  admission  to  the  City  University  of  New  York  and  various  other 
colleges  and  universities  in  other  states." 

In  keeping  with  the  stated  objectives,  student  recruitment  efforts  by  the 
TRANSITION  and  college  staffs,  focused  on  identifying  and  encouraging 
men  who,  without  the  program,  appeared  to  have  little  chance  of  going 
to  college.  The  only  academic  requirement  was  a high  schrol  diploma  or 
GED*  equivalency.  Twenty-two  stndents  were  enrolled  in  the  pilot  cohrse. 

Classroom  work  at  Fort  Dbc  commenced  on  March  10*  1969,  on  a half 
day  basis  with  a faculty  of  three.  The  curriculum  consisted  of  two  com* 
prehensive  survey  courses  in  C ommunications  (English)  and  Mathematics, 
conducted  three  days  a week  for  one  hour  and  a half  each.  Also,  on  these 
same  days,  group  counseling  sessions  were  conducted  where  members  of 
the  group  cooperatively  attempted  to  work  and  deal  with  some  of  their 
problems.  On  Tuesday  and  Thursday  the  class  met  for  a 2-hour  pro- 
grammed reading  instruction  period  utilizing  individualized  programs  of 
instruction  and  various  reading  instruments.  In  addition  to  the  basic 
subjects  weekly  seminars  were  held  on  current  social  issues  and  field 
excursions  were  taken  to  the  United  Nations,  psycho  dramas,  and  a 
play.  During  the  second  seven  weeks  of  the  course,  classes  were  con- 
ducted on  the  Staten  Island  campus  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  to  give  the 
students  a feel  for  the  atmosphere  of  a community  college. 


Evaluation  of  the  first  course  led  to  organization  and  instructional  changes 
in  the  developrre  nt  of  the  second  and  third  courses.  Expanding  the  school 
day  from  1 p.m.  ttu  ugh  9 p.  m.  guaranteed  evening  study  time  and  allowed 
devoting  afternoons  for  classroom  experience  and  evenings  for  tutoring, 
independent  study,  college  placement,  and  counseling.  Campus  classes 
were  eliminated  to  save  travel  time  and  replaced  by  an  orientation  visit. 
Curriculum  changes  were  designed  to  increase  student  thinking,  questioning, 
and  perception  a no  to  increase  individual  assistance. 


* 

Exerpts  from  a Summary  of  Operations  to  Date 

"College  Discovery  as  an.  identity  experience  - has  enabled  confused, 
anxiety  - ridde  n servicemen  to  broaden  their  perceptual  worlds  by 
examining  their  value  orientations,  their  attitudes  of  themselves  and 
their  environments.  Through  exposure  to  a non- traditional  learning 
experience  these  men  have  been  motivated  to  involve  themselves  in  a 
sometimes  exhausting  search  for  the  meaning  of  themselves  and  the 
institutions  within  which  they  continually  interact.  They  have  encoun- 
tered a learning  experience  that  has  emphasized  their  personal  involve 
meat  in  defining  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  learning  process. 

"Meaningful  vocational  decisions  are  most  assuredly  dependent  upon 
the  individual’s  level  of  self-understanding  and  self- acceptance. 
Discovery  has  provided  our  servicemen  a framework  within  which 
self-examination  is  a natural  process.  Painful  3-s  it  has  been  in 
some  cases,  personal  growth  and  development  have  been  the  most 
visible  outcomes1  - regardless  of  their  choice  to  enter  college  or 
private  industry." 
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COMMUNITY  AMD  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  PROGRAMS 


The  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  are  playing  a substantial  role  in 
the  TRANSITION  Program.  These  institutions  offer  unique  opportunities 
and  considerable  options  for  the  returning  servicemen.  Many  colleges 
give  special  consideration  to  their  individual  needs.  recognizing  the 
special  problems  in  readjusting  to  civilian  Life  and  in  making  determina- 
tions about  the  educational  and  vocational  plans  for  the  serviceman. 

These  colleges  are  uniquely  suited  for  training  men  in  technical  par- 
suits  which  are  an  alternative  option  between  skill  training  for  a voca- 
tional type  job  and  the  pursuit  of  a four-year  college  academic  program. 
Many  individuals  who  ar*  he  primary  targets  for  the  TRANSITION  Pro- 
gram find  the  Co  mm  unit,  :id  Junior  College  offerings  most  challenging. 
The  strong  counseling  £.r  vices,  the  flexible  admission  policies,  the 
wide  choice  of  programs  of  3tndy?  the  relatively  low  costs  which  can 
freqnently  be  met  by  the  GL  benefits,  and  the  professional  instruction- - 
all  are  incentives  for  participation.  < 

Currently  the  TRANSITION  Program  utilises  the  Com  *iunity  and  Junior 
College  system  in  a number  of  ways: 

f 

I 

1.  A gnide  to  all  snch  colleges  "America's  Community /Junior 
Colleges:  A Guide  for  Persons  Separating  from  Military  Service,  " 

p spared  for  the  Department  of  Defense  by  the  . .merican  Association 
of  Jnnior  Colleges,  has  been  distributed  to  all  TRANSITION  counselors. 

2.  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  (and  Technical  Schools)  supply 
training  to  servicemen  through  courses  financed  by  MDTA  through  coop- 
eration with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  HEW.  Some  of  these  courses 
are  developed  specifically  for  the  TRANSITION  Program.  Examples  are: 
Bookkeeping.  Drafting,  Welding,  Aircraft  Engine  Mechanics.  Automotive 
Mechanics.  A*r  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration,  Compnter  Operation?  and 
Programming. 

3.  Special  mention  is  made  of  the  police  training  programs  which 
have  been  developed  to  assist  in  meeting  the  nation's  shortages  in  the  field 
of  law  enforcement. 
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4.  In  keeping  with  the  desire  of  the  TRANSITION  Program  to 
be  responsive  to  national  and  community  needs , servicemen  are  to 
be  trained  by  Junior  and  Community  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools 
as  Water  Pollution  Technicians  under  funding  arrangements  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

5.  For  the  future  the  American  Association  cf  Junior  Colleges 
will  be  assisting  the  TRANSITION  Program  in  gaining  the  assistance 
of  junior  colleges,  under  PREP,  to  institute,  with  education  and 
TRANSITION  personnel,  programs  such  as  "College  Discovery" 

at  other  military  installations. 
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CHAPTER  7 

Hospital  Programs 


* 


i 
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Background,  TRANSITION  Program  policy  gives  highest  priority 
to  providing  assistance  to  the  disabled,  particularly  those  with 
skill  or  educational  deficiencies.  Military  Services  share  this 
responsibility  with  the  Veterans  Administration  whose  military 
hospital  contact  program  provides  for  the  earliest  possible  identi- 
fication and  assistance  to  disabled  servicemen  eligible  for  VA 
sponsored  vocational  rehabilitation,  (Authorized  while  patients 
are  still  in  service  but  in  practice  usuaLly  starts  after  separation). 


Purpose  of  Program.  To  provide  those  military  hospital  patients 
who  will  be  separated  with  some  educational  and  vocational  training 
assistance.  The  program  is  not  designed  to  be  a substitute  for  the 
VA  programs  at  military  hospitals.  Rattier  it  endeavors  to  comple- 
ment these  efforts  by  providing  more  short  term  efforts  which 
present  educational  or  training  opportunities  while  men  are  still  in 
a convalescent  period.  These  efforts  would  include  completion  of 
high  school  GED  equivalency,  vocational  skill  courses , such  as  small 
appliance  repair,  computer  programming.  Their  aim  would  be  two- 
fold: to  provide  active  purposive  participation  and  gainful  use  of 
time  available  and  to  impart  actual  skills  which  would  be  the  basis 
for  a job  upon  discharge  or  for  continuance  of  greater  training  under 
rights  and  benefits  available  through  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Program,  Military  hospitals 
TRANSITION  Programs  are  administered  on  a decentralized  basis. 

Certain  Army  General  Hospitals  are  designated  as  TRANSITION  sites, 
but  most  military  hospitals  have  only  minimal  TRANSITION  staffs  and 
must  depend  upon  the  support  of  nearby  TRANSITION  sites.  This  often 
creates  an  administrative  problem  for  those  hospitals  that  are  not  in 
the  TRANSITION  Program  chain  of  command. 

Training  and  Assistance  Provided.  The  amount  and  type  of  assistance 
provided  varies  widely  among  military  hospitals.  In  most  cases  vocational 
training  offerings  are  rather  limited  and  major  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
counseling  and  educational  programs. 

Nature  of  P rticipafcion.  The  primary  thrust  is  directed  towards  helping 
the  disabled  but  other  patients  and  the  hospital  staff  participate  as 
practicable  in  the  same  or  other  regularly  scheduled  TRANSITION 
Programs. 
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Summary  of  Accomplishments*  Military  hospital  'programs  have 
shown  steady  improvement.  Some  installations,  such  as  Fitzsimons 
General  Hospital,  have  led  the  way  in  developing  timely,  effective 
programs  * including  such  innovative  programs  as  special  instruc- 
tion for  the  blind  and  handwriting  classes  for  patients  who  have  lost 
the  use  of  an  arm*  An  increasing  number  of  hospitals  are  using 
MDTA  funds  as  a source  of  training  or  employing  the  offerings  of 
private  organizations  for  the  disabled. 
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Placement 


An  aggressive  placement  effort  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
TRANSITION  Program, 

j 

Many*  sites  that  rightfully  claim  an  alert  and  dynamic  counseling 
staff  and  a well  balanced  training  program  have  done  little  with 
placement.  While  counseling  and  training  are  essential,  the  payoff 
in  the  final  analysis  is  what  has  been  done  to  get  the  serviceman  a 
job.  This  is  more  important  now  than  ever  before  because  of  the 
soft  labor  market. 

Several  training  programs  have  built  in  placement  features.  Ex- 
amples of  these  are  training  accomplished  under  contracts  with  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  in  law  enforcement; 
National  Home  Builders  in  bricklaying;  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration  for  water  pollution  control  technicians;  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  for  carpenters?  Portland  Cement  Association 
for  cement  masons  and  bricklayers;  General  Kioto rs  for  mechanics 
and  Ford  Motor  Company  for  mechanics,  to  nan^some.  In  the  future 
it  is  hoped  that  all  MDTA  sponsored,  as  we ll^as  others t will  have  a 
built  in  placement. feature. 
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While  the  listing  above  sounds  formidable  and  does  cover  a sizeable 
number  of  trainees,  it  is  recognized  that  it  represents  only  a small 
portion  of  those  needing  assistance. 


Some  Sources  of  Placement  Assistanc 


The  Job  Fair  has  been  a very  helpful  method  of 'placing  service- 
men. These  vary  in  size  from  feW  firms  to  those  which  cover  a large 

k * 

spectrum  of  industry,  institutions  and  businesses.  Some  sites  only 
permit  one  firm  at  a time.  Success  with  this  approach  is  attested  to 
by  the  fact  that  Pratt  & Whitney  - recently  hired  ZZ  men  at  one  post, 

Department  of  Labor  publications  Area  Trends  and  Jobs  at  Employ- 
ment Services  will  assist  counselors  in  informing  clients  where  the 
better  opportunities  are  for  employment,  Men  should  be  encouraged 
to  go  where  they  have  the  best  chance  of  obtaining  employment  - be  mobile. 

It  is  easy  to  secure  job  application  blanks  from  numerous  firms, 

These  can  be  fiiied  out  prior  to  date  of  separation, 


o 
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The  Human  Resources  Development  Institute,  a non-profit 
affiliate  of  the  CIA/AFofL,  is  a good  souice  for  job  inforrre  tion* 

The  Institute  maintains  offices  in  numerous  major  cities,  (See 
enclosure  7 of  January/February  Bulletins  for  the  precise  locations*) 

-i 

Information  relative  to  Operation  HIRE  has  been  distributed  to 
all  sites*  This  is  another  option  for  those  seeking  employment  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area* 

The  Inter  government  Job  Information  Centex*,  Denver,  Colo. , 
is  a fine  source  for  job  opportunities  for  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  jobs  in  the  Denver  area* 

Large  cities  such  as  Chicago  have  a job  coordinator  who  can 
find  a job  for  any  veteran  settling  in  that  area* 

Sites  located  in  tL vicinity  of  metropolitan  areas  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  build  a bank  of  job  information  of  the  area* 

A few  sites  have  accomplished  this  and  as  a result  a number  of  men 
have  been  employed* 

r 

The  U*S*  Employment  Service  in  many  areas  are  now  develop- 
ing job  banks  to  increase  job  opportunities*  Information  about  these 
Job  Banks  is  located  on  page  4 of  TRANSITION  Bulletin  No*  15* 

Men  intending  to  reside  in  these  areas  should  be  encouraged  to  check 
this  source*  These  banks  are  now  in  over  40  major  metropolitan 
areas  which  ar^  identifier  elsewhere  in  this  booklet* 

Information  relative  to  jobs  in  the  public  sector  is  readily 
obtainable  from  many  major  cities  and  states* 

"Best  Bets"  for..  Jobs  with  the  Federal  Government  is  a good 
source  book  available  at  sites*  Even  though  there  have  been  signify 
cant  cuts  in  some  areas  for  civilian  personnel  working  for  the  Federal 
government  this  avenue  for  employment  should  not  be  overlooked 
Retirements  and  turnover  open  up  many  opportunities  each  year* 

A review  of  Program  Letter  #3  --  Placement  procedures  -- 
would  be  useful  as  a refresher  to  the  method  of  using^mployment 
Security  Form  ES564t  a nationally  recognized  form  used  by  all  ES 
offices* 

A close  working  relationship  with  a military  school  that  provides 
instruction  which  is  related  to  civilian  jobs  can  be  luc  rative*  Many 
times  these  schools  will  receive  a considerable  number  of  job  oppor- 
tunities* An  example  of  this  type  is  the  Military  Police  School  at 
Fort  Gordon* 
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Future  Developments 

A pilot  model  will  soon  be  underway  at  one  military  installation 
which  will  permit  the  site  to  interrogate  by  telephonic  means  various 
Department  of  Labor  Job  Banks  for  up-to-the  moment  information 
on  th&^ph  market.  This  should  be  of  great  help  in  advising  young 
men  on  job  opportunities.  If  this  proves  successful*  it  is  planned 
to  establish  the  system  at^other  installations. 

As  outlined  abovet  it  is  planned  to  tie  more  training  to  specific 
job  opportunities.  This,  could  result  in  some  20,  000  trainees  under 
MDTA- sponsored  training  getting  positive  job  information  upon  com, 
pletion  of  training. 

Information  about  jobs  in  the  construction  trades  may  seen  be 
accomplished  in  a manner  similar  to  the  method  employed  in 
MEDIHC.  The  Department  of  Labor  will  be  setting  up  offices  in 
each  state  which  will  be  the  contact  for  individuals  seeking  employ- 
ment in  some  area  of  the  state  in  some  phase  of  construction. 
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CHAPTER  9 , 

■ m 
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REFERRAL  Program 


I.  BACKGROUND 

4 

The  REFERRAL  Program  was  developed  to  provide  for  the 
counseling  and  voluntary  registration  of  retiring  military  personnel 
into  a computerized  man.. job  matching  system,  into  which  employers 
from  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  may  submit  job  require- 
ments. REFERRAL  is  designed  to  eahanc€"the  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  the  65  - 70,  000  servicemen  and  women  who  leave  the 
Armed  Forces  annually  after-serving  a career,  of  20  \o  30  years  in 
uniform. 

r. 

T he  Prog'S'am  was  developed  after  ca  * consideration  of  the 
existing  research  on  separated  military  retired  personnel  which 
consistently  showed  the  need  for  pre-retirement  counseling  and 
employment  assistance.  With,  the  majority  of  military  retirements 
in  the  39  - 50  age  range,  the  need  and  desire  for  continuous  employ- 
ment is  evident. 

..  4 

The  Program  is  btfilt  upfOn  the  premise  that  a full  military 
career  accrues  with  it  assistance  toward  a second  career  in  which 
the  talent,  education,  training,  and  experience  developed  during, the 
primary  career  can  be  utilized  during  a second  civilian  career^  Such 
assistance  in  seeking  this  second  career  can  have  a positive  effect 
upon  morale  and  can  be  utilized  as  a legitimate  tool  for  Initial  pro. 
curement  into  the  Armed  Forces.  A system  which  provides  for  con*, 
tinuous  primary  ~ ^reer  security  and  a definite  lead  to  ^continued 
security  in  civil,  n life  can  have  a powerful  appeal  to  young  individuals 
who  are  initially  considering  the  Armed  Forces  as  such  a primary 
career.  ^ 

Program  development  began  in  March  1969.  Extensive  research 
and  studies  were  made  of  existing  and  planned" public  and  private 
computerized  placement  systems,  df  the  characteristics  and  needs 
of  servicemen  making  second  career  decisions;  of  the  civilian  employ- 
ment market;  and  of  other  factors  affecting  the  proposed  system.  It 
was  determined  that  a completely  new  system,  developed  entirely  in- 
house*  was  required  to  meet  the  unique  ne,eds  of  retiring  servicemen. 
With  participation  by  the  Military  Departments,'  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Veterans  Administration,  and  others,  the  Office  of  Transitional 
Manpower  Programs,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  developed  models  and  concepts  which 
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were  provided  to  employers  and  others  for  analysis  and  comments. 
After  this  extensive  research,  a Systems  Description  was  developed 
and  published  in  October  1969  to  serve  as  a nr  t del  for  systems  analysis 
design  and  programming,  and  these  latter  actions  were  begun  in 
earnest  to  meet  a target  date  of  June  1970  for  system  implementation. 

* ' 

In  December  1969  the  basic  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
(1332.25)  implementing  REFERRAL,  .was  published.  Basically,  this 
directive  assigned  policy  and  support  responsibilities  to  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs*  computer  systems  responsibilities  to  the  Centralized  Re- 
ferral Activity  at  Dayton,  Ohio  (an  activity  administered  by  the 
Defease  Supply  Agency) ; and  counseling  and  registration  responsi- 
bilities to  eaOh  of  the  Military  Services..  A network  of  over  350 
REFERRAL.  Registration  Sites  was  established ‘by  the  Military  Ser- 
vices* mainly  as  adjuncts  to  existing  pre- separation  or  pr.e- retirement 
counseling  programs,  OASD(MStRA)  and  CRA  developed*  published* 
and  distributed  instructional  and' promotional  materials  and  all 
employ  sr  and  retiree  forms  necessary  to  support  the  program, 
REFERRAL*  Counselor  Training  Courses  were  held  at , various  loca- 
tions across  the  nation  in  April-May  1970  to  prepare  local  site 
REFERRAL,  officials  for  their  roles  in  counseling  and  registering 
participating  servicemen, 

. Of  significance  is  the  support  rendered  by  other  Federal  agencies 
in  the  REFERRAL*  Program  development  and  implementation.  Of 
particular  note  is  the  role  played  by  the  Department  of  Labor , whose 
more  than  2000  local  offices  of  the  State  Employment  Service  act  as 
sources  of  forms  and  assistance  for  employers  across  the  country. 

In  like  manner,  the  Department  of  Commerce  assisted  greatly  by 
endorsing  REFERRAL,  through  a publicity  mailer  aimed  at  over  2100 
business  and  trade  associations. 

Op  1 June  1970,  the  REFERRAL.  Program  officially  began.  On 
that  date,  registrations  were  accepted  from  retiring  servicemen  and 
women  by  the  REFERRAL,  computer  facility.  On  1 August  1970, 
REFERRAL,  became  fully  operational  when  the  first  employer  "Job 
Orders"  were  accepted  by  the  computer  facility*  and  the  actual  man- 
job  matching  commenced. 

II.  CURRENT  STATUS 

REFERRAL,  is  rapidly  building  up  both  its  retiree  file  and  the 
number  of  man-job  matches  based  on  the  increasing  input  of  employer 
job  orders. 
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The  number  of  -retiree  registrants  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  about  500  per  week,  and  the  number  .of  Job  Orders  received  is 
thcreasing  at' a slightly  smaller  rate  weekly*  * 

It  is  too  early  for  placement  data,  in  that  employers  have  up 
to  45  days  in  which  to  report  their  actions  on  each  resume  received. 

The  following  are  solid  accomplishments  to  date  which  can  be 
improved  upon  in  the  months  ahead; 

- An  increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  need  fo^:  a 

' career  serviceman  or  woman  to  make  better  preparations  for  return 
to  civilian  life. 

- Materials  have  been  made  available,  and  more  are  being  pre- 
pared, to  assist  service  members  in  making  preparations rfor  post- 
service  adjustments. 

- A network  of  REFERRAL  counseling  activities  has  been 
established,  and  counselor  training  courses  are  being  conducted 
to  upgrade  the  counseling  programs.  In  additiou,  materials  have 
beeu  provided  counselors  to  assist  them  in  upgrading  themselves. 

- A positive  publicity  program  to  employers  is  uuderway  to 
highlight  the  characteristics  of  the  career  serviceman  as  a poten- 
tially' valuable  employee  with  considerable  skill  and  experience,  and 
one  who  can  provide  the  employer  a dedicated  worker. 

- Finally,  a computer-assisted  method  has  been  provided,  through 
the  REFERRAL  system,  for  employers  to  ideutify  and  communicate 
with  career  personnel  seeking  a second,  civilian  career. 

HI.  ORGANIZATION  AMD  ADMINISTRATION 

r ■ 

There  are  three  broad  levels  of  organization  and  admiuistratiou 
involved  in  the  REFERRAL  Program.  These  levelst  and  the  responsi- 
bilities and  functions  at  each  level,  are  summarized  below: 

A.  Department  of  Defense  Level.  At  DoD  level,  the  REFERRAL 
Program  is  administered  by' the  Office  of  Transitional  Manpower  Pro- 
grams, Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Maupower  and 
‘ Reserve  Affairs.  The  REFERRAL  Program  Coordinator  and  Assistant 
Coordinator  serve  in  the  day-to-day  roles  of  program  direction  and 
coordination.  This  office  provides  policy  direction  for  REFERRA.L, 
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coordinates  with  other  Federal  Agencies  and  the  Military  Departments, 
acts  as  a point  of' contact  and  coordinator  with  public  and  private 
employers,  and  is  responsible  for  recommending  future  plans  for 
REFERRAL. 

j 

J 

H I 

B.  Military  department  Level.  Each  Military  Department  has 
the  responsibility  for  establishing  REFERRAL  counseling  and  regis- 
tration sites  throughout  the  Department's  organization.  Eor  the  most 
part,  this  has  been  accomplished  by  building  on  existing  p re- separation 
and  pre-retirement  counseling  activities.  The  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force  are  utilizing  existing  TRANSITION  Program  offices 

for  the  REFERRAL  Program,  while  the  Army  is  niilizing  its  Retire- 
ment Services  Program.  Local  bases  often  consolidate  their  various 
separation  programs  to.  include  REFERRAL,  at  a single  activity  or 
location.  ' 

£ 

C.  Computer  Systems  Support > Computer  systems  support)  as 
well  as  certain  personnel  management  functions)  are  provided  by  the 
Centralized  Referral  Activity  (CRA)  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  a subordinate 
activity  of  the  Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center  (DESC),  which  in 
turn  is  a subordinate  activity  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSA). 

The  Centralized  Referral  Activity  possesses  over  four  year  experience 
in  computerized  employment  assistance  programs  for  Civil  Service 
personnel  of  tbe  Department  of  Defense,  although  REFERRAL  is  tho 
first  attempt  at  aptual  man -job  matching  by  computer.  While  adminis- 
tered by  DSA,  policy  direction  for  tbe  REFERRAL  Program  is  pro- 
vided to  CRA  by  OASD(MfeRA). 

J 

IV.  FUTURE  ACTIONS  AND  PLANS 

To  provide  for  an  ever- improving,  dynamic  REFERRAL  Program, 
several  actions  are  planned  for  the  future.  Included  among  these  are: 

J 

jT 

A.  Possible  Extension  of  REFERRAL  Services  to  all  Separatees. 
After  about  12-18  months'  operational  experience  with'fhe  current 
retiree  program,  cdnside ration  will  be  given  to  extending  REFERRAL 
man -job  matching  services  to  all  separating  military  personnel. 

B.  Continuing  Series  of  Counselor^!1  raining  Programs.  Since 
counseling  is  an  essential  element  of  the  REFERRAL  Program,  . 
series  of  Counselor  Training  Courses  and  Seminars  are  planned  to^ 
upgrade  REFERRAL  Counselors  in  their  roles.  Improved  vocational 
counseling  materials  will  also  be  provided  Counselor^.-' 
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C,  Second  Generation  Improvements.  Based  on  operational 
experience,  needed  improvements  will  be  made  in  all  aspects  of 
the  REFERRAL  Program,  to-  inclvide  possible  changes  in  man- job 
matching  factors*  fo*ms  re-design,  additions  and  deletions  to  the 
DoD  Job  Title  Thesaurus,  and  other  elements  as  required. 

D,  Visit  Assistance  Program,  It  is  planned  that  OASD  and 
possibly  Military  Department  representatives  commence  a schedule 
of  visits  to  REFERRAL  sites  arc  and  the  nation  to  assist  local  per- 
sonnel in  improving  their  REFERRAL 'Programs.  During  these' visits 
coordination  will  also  be  accomplished  with  local  offices  of  the  State 
Employment  Service,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  local  employers. 

I 

E,  Coordination  with  Department  of  Labor  Automated  Systems. 
Continuing  coordination  will  be  made  with  officials  of  the  U,5,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  an  attempt  to  coordinate  the  REFERRAL  Program 
with  th£  automated  employment  system  now  being  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor*  This  includes  the  Metropolitan  Jo  b Bank’ 
System  now  in  being,  as  well  as  the  experimented  state -wide  systems 
such  as  those  in  California,  Utah,  Florida,  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  Department  of  Labor  may  one  day  assume  operation, 
of  the  REFERRAL  computer  system  as  part  of  the  planned  nationwide 
system  now  under  development* 

F,  Continuing  Publicity  Program*  Continuing  efforts  will  be 
made  to  publicize  REFERRAL  to  employer?  in  all  areas  of  business, 
industry,  government,  and  public  service  occupations. 
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CHAPTER  10 

General  Separation  Activities 


The  general  separation  activities  cover  all  the  administrative 
processes  and  procedures  required  by  the  pa  rent  milite  ry  service 
and  by  other  F ederat  government  agencies  for  release  of  in- 
dividuals fromactive  duty  and  return  to  civilian  life,  including,  for 
some,  entry  into  the  Reserve  Forces. 

Unlike  World  War  II  and  Korea,  individuals  may  be  separated  at 
any  military  installation  designated  by  the  particular  service, 
normally  where  personnel  and  medical  facilities  are  available* 

There  arej  of  course,  major  centers  of  all  Services  handling 
personnel  returning  from  overseas*  All  processing  normally  at 
these  installations  is  expedited  in  order  to  discharge  men  rapidly. 

The  time  available  for  orientation  concerning  readjustment  to 
civilian  life  is  usually  very  limited*  At  major' points  there  is  help 
from  the  VA  on  the  dissemination  of  -infQ rmation  concerning  7A 
benefits  and  some  assistance  from  state  employment  security  per- 
sonnel on  job  information. 

* 

One  of  the  major  problems  has  been  the  early  release  personnel* 

These  individuals  are  discharged  immediately  upon  arrival  at 
West  Coast  separation  activities*  Since  the  processing  is  swift, 
there  is  only  a minimum  of ' readjustment  inforrm  tion  provided. 

There  are  three  actions  which  have,  or  will  he  taken,  all  overseas, 
to  help  alleviate  this  condition*  First,  there  have  been  nine  VA 
representatives  in  Vietnam  who  provide  individual  and  group  guidance 
and  information  to  personnel  prior  to  their  departure*  Second,  the 
TRANSITION  Program  developed  a pamphlet  termed  "Crossroads" 
which  contains  a message  from  President  Nixon  and  suggested  routes- 
which  a serviceman  may  take  which  may  lead  to  better  readjustment. 

Third,  now  in  the-development  stage,  is  a program  to  have  three-man 

% 

teams  (VA,  Labor , Office  of  Education)  located  at  strategic  places 
overseas  - Far  East  and  Europe  - to  provide  information  and  guidance 
to  individual  service  personnel  add  to  groups  on  benefits,  jobs,  and 
educational  possibilities*  The  teams  would  reach  men  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  scheduled  discharge  to  allow  them  to  make  certain  decisions, 

such  as  applications  for  VA  training  or  employment*  * 

*■  ■+ 

Within  the  general  separations  process  there  are  two  forms  now  pre- 
pared which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  readjustment  of  all  returning 
servicemen:  the  DD-214  (Armed  Forces  of  the  U.S*  - Transfer  or 
Discharge)  and  Department  of  Labor  Form  OVRR-2  (Reemployment 
Rights  and  Employment  Data)*  * 
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The  DD,214  contains  information  on  the  training  and  experience 
which  the  serviceman  has  received.  It  is  utilized  by  the  individual 
in  preparing  for  job  seeking  and  by  the  employer  in  the  job  inter- 
view. Employers  have  indicated,,  however,  that  the  training  and 
experience  information  contained  on  this  record  is  frequently  too 
fragmentary  for  an  adequate  judgment,  based  on  an-official  docu- 
ments concerning  perhaps  the  level  of  pay*  certification  or  level 
of  entry  for  additional  training.  Asa  result*  the  Department  of 
Defense  now  has  underway  a study  to  indicate  the  amount,  kinds, 
and  quality  of  information  desired  by  outside  employers.  The  goal 
is  to  maximize  military  training  and  experience  in  order  to  widen 
job  opportunities.'  Thus,  the  better  the  array  of  job- related  data, 
the  more  likely  that  employers  will  find  military  experience  more 
cogent  to  their  needs.  In  addition,  it  provides  a means  for  service 
personnel  to  receive  more  credit  for  licensing  and  certification  in 
many  skill  areas  where  adequate  documentation  of  experience  is 
required. 

'he  OVRR-2  is  used  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  two  purposes: 
to  administer  its  alert  system  regarding  the  reemployment  rights 
of  returning  servicemen  and  to  contact  servicemen  concerning  their 
employment  needs.  Within  the  past  year  servicemen  have  almost 
tripled  their  complaints  to  the  Labor. Department  concerning 
employers'  Refusal  to  restore  jobs  held  prior  to  entering  military 
service. 


The  accuracy  with  which  these  forms  are  prepared  and  dispatched 
has  a direct  bearing  on  the  rapidity  with  which  employment  of  the 
serviceman  can  be  achieved. 


One  final  note  on  separation  processing.  This  event  is  the  final  point 
of  contact  with  the  Military  Services,  except  for  those^fco'may  have' 
Reserve  obligations.  With  respect  to  those  parts  of  the  processing 
which  relate  to  readjustment  help,  the  objective  is  to  refine  these 
so  that-  the  most  cogent  information  is  innovatively  imparted  within 
the  time  constraints  of  each  discharge  point.  With  the  possibility  in 
an  increase  in  discharge  rates > the  goal  will  be  to  maintain  the  quality 


of  the  readjustment  information  now  imparted  or  to  improve  through 
new  techniques. 
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CHAPTER  11 

Inter -<^overtimental  Cooperation  in  the 
TRANSITION  and  REFERRAL  Programs 


3 


Introduction.,  The  cooperation  of  the  various  Federal  and  state 
agencies  in  regard  to  the  TRANSITION  and  REFERRAL  Programs 

is  perhaps  unmatched  by  any  other  major  Federal  program, 

fcl  + 

The  TRANSITION  and  REFERRAL,  Programs  have  been  structured 
to  complement  and  not  to  duplicate  other  Federal  programs* 

Department  of  Labor  Assistance,  The  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  national  offices  and  on  the  state  level  through  the  local  Employ- 
ment Security  offices  provides  invaluable  assistance  to  both  the 
TRANSITION  and  REFERRAL  Programs, 

mi 

* + 

Occupational  information  of  various  types  is. provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labo  ' direct  to  TRANSITION  and  REFERRAL  counselors  at 
the  local  military  installation.  q 

Training  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA) 
is  provided. by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  In  fiscal  1970  MDTA  training  was  provided  nearly  12,  000 
returning  servicemen  in  TRANSITION  MDTA  training  programs.  In 
FY-71  it  is  estimated  that  17,  000  servicemen  will  be  trained  in  such 
programs, 

+ 

Job  placement  assistance  for  TRANSITION  trainees  is  provided  by 
the  local  Employment  Security  office  through  procedures  developed 
by  thfe  Departments  of  Defense  and  Labor,  A serviceman  desiring  a 
job  in  his  home  area  can  start  his  job  searching  through  the  Employ- 
ment Security  office  near  his  present  duty  station.  When  he  arrive ^ 
home,  hopefully,  job  contacts  will  have  been  established. 

The  local  Employment  Security  office  assists  the  REFERRAL  Pro- 
gram by  providing  assistance  to  small  employers  who  desire  to  sub- 
mit job  requirements  into  the  REFERRAL  system. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  W elfare  Assistance,  HEW 
provides  guidance  in  the  development  of  MDTA  courses.  In  addition 
to  this  assistance  in  regard  to  MDTA  training,  HEW  also  provides 
information  for  the  TRANSITION  counselor  concerning  the  various 
forms  of  Federal  financial  aid  for  college  students. 
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Through  their  regional  offices  HEW  is  assisting  in  the  MEDIHC 
Program  in  finding  employment  and  training  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  servicemen  trained  in  medical  skills  to  careers  in 
health  and  allied  health  occupations* 

Veterans  Administration.  Assistance.  Veterans  Administration 
representatives  are  providing  briefings  and  individual  counseling 
concerning  VA  benefits  to  servicemen  departing  Vietnam  and  Thailand* 
These  are  servicemen  that  will  be  separating  immediately  upon  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  and  thus  unable  to  participate  in  the  TRANSITION 
Program.  VA  representatives  provide  similar  services  at  major 
Continental  United  States  separation  activities* 

Veterans1  one-stop  assistance  centers  have  been  established  in 
some  70  major  cities  t6  provide  one-stop  assistance  for  the  veteran 
concerning  employment,  housing,  medical,  education,  etc. 

Post  Office  Department  Assistance.  The  Post  Office  is  the  largest 
TRANSITION  trainer*  Six  thousand  trainees  have  been  placed  in 
Post  Office  positions  as  of  1 August  1970*  The  post  Office  is  presently 
providing  training  at  some  70-80  military  installations* 

Commerce  Department  Assistance*  The  Commerce  Department 
has  served  as  a valuable  link  with  the  business  community  for  the 
TRANSITION  and  REFERRAL  Programs*  They  have  recently  assisted 
in  explaining  the  REFERRAL  Program  to  thousands  of  trade  associations 
and  individual  employers  who  are  potential  users  of  tbe  REFERRAL 
Program. 

i 

Civil  Service  Commission  Assistance.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
provides  information  on  opportunities  for  employment  with  the  Federal 
government*  Through  their  Inter-Agency  Examining  Hoards,  Federal 
johs  are  identified  in  their  regional  areas  and  promulgated  In  a quarterly 
publication  entitled,  "Best  Bets  for  jobs  with  the  Federal  Government*  ” 

Department  of  Interior  Assistance*  The  Department  of  Interior,  through 
their  Federal  Water  Quality  Administration,  has  recently  initiated  a 
TRANSITION  training  program  designed  to  train  servicemen  for  jobs 
in  the  emerging  field  of  waste  water  technology* 

*■ 

Department  of  Justice  Assistance*  Through  their  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAA),  the  Department  of  Justice  is  pro- 
viding assistance  in  the  establishment  of  TRANSITION  law  enforcement 
training  programs*  LEAA  has  played  a leading  role  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide reciprocity  among  stat6  law  enforcement  agencies  for  TRANSITION 
law  enforcement  training.  The  objective  is  that  a serviceman  completing 
a standard  TRANSITION  law  enforcement  course  would  meet  the  minimum 
police  training  standardsjof  any  state. 
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CHAPTER  12 
The  Future 


In  this  brief  chapter  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  repeat  all  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  previous  chapters  concerning  plans 
or  challenges  for  the  future*  There  are,  however,  some  points 
which  require  emphasis* 

We,  of  course,  must  consider  the  very  practical  and  urgent 
demands  of  reduced  budgets  and  reduced  manpower,  unfortunately 
coupled  by  a rising  discharge  rate*  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  allocation 
of  resources  to  the  local  transitional  manpower  effort  that  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  burden  of  discharge  which  now  looms  up  in  a 
similar  vein  as  the  burden  of  procurement  and  reception  processing 
duriug  the  Vietnam  buildup* 

Second,  the  programs  can  have  a positive  effect  upon  enlistment 
and  retention  if  they  become  regular  components  of  the  personnel 
management  system*  They  have  built  in  motivation  for  they  help 
to  enhance  the  prospects  of  continued  security  job -wise  after  com- 
pletion of  military  service.  This  will  become  more  readily  apparent 
as  the  effort  is  made  to  increase  the  number  of  volunteers  for  the 
military  service* 

J 

Third,  where  resources  are  tight,  our  avenues  of  assistance  from 
VA,  Labor,  and  private  business  remain  open.  MDTA  training 
courses  are  available,  VA  benefit  orientations  are  at  band  aijd 
industry,  except  for  some  geographical  areas  where  certain  types 
of  manufacturing  are  in  a tighten  situation,  still  has  open  offerings 
for  training*  Especially  important  are  the  resources  of  the  smaller 
companies  and  organizations  \ \o  may  offer  individual  on-the-job 
training  near  a military  base* 

Fourth,  in  the  very  critical  area  of  counseling,  the  possibility  of 
arranging  the  utilization  of  VA  resources  under  PREP,  the  Labor 
assistance  through  USTES  and  the  positive  use  of  community  resources 
from  local  schools,  colleges  and  organizations  - all  might  be  explored 
more  deeply*  Admittedly  the  orchestration  of  these  resources  may 
be  more  difficult  to  accomplish  on  a military  base*  Hpwever.  the 
use  of  what  is  available  can  provide  some  assistance,  in  the  absenc, 
of  which  a program  may  be  seriously  affected* 

j" 

Fifth,  there  remains  the  method  oi  contacting  individuals  being 
separated  immediately  upon  return  from  overseas*  Chapter  LO  dis- 
cussed various  ways  now  being  planned  to  reach  these  individuals* 


» 


In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  the  Air  Force  system  at  Travis 
AFB,  California,  and  McGuire  AFB  in  New  Jersey  bears  con- 
sideration* At  each  of  these  installations  there  is  in  effect  an 
overseas  desk  which  through  individual  correspondence  with  in- 
dividuals overseas  attempts  to  answer  questions  and  provide  leads 
toward  readjustment.  The  service  is  publicized  in  overseas  com. 
mands  and  airmen  there  initiate  the  correspondence  to  these  bases. 
The  important  item  in  any  of  these  programs  is  to  contact  service- 
men 60-90  days  before  scheduled  dates  of  depax*ture  iu  order  to 
give  them  time  to  think  through  all  options  --  the  service  as  a 
career  and  the  outside  opportunities*  As  it  is  well  known,,  once  the 
individual  gets  into  the  discharge  pathi  he  is  so  intent  on  maintain- 
ing the  straiglrtfline  that  tie  is  not  too  receptive  to  the  last  minute 
visual  or  oral  presentations  afforded  him  just  prior  to  embarkation 
or  upon  discharge*  . , 

Sixth,  the  quality  of,  administration  of  the  programs  at  the  local 
bases  often  spells  the  difference  between  success  aud  a moderate 
or  merger  followthrough*  Even  where  resources  are  less  than 
desired,  the  methods  used  for  determining  eligibles  and  concentrating 
on  those  who  need  counseling,  vocational  training  or  education  the 
most  can  make  a vast  difference  in  program  impact* 

Finally there  is  the  overriding  matter  of  command  interest  and 
support. ",  The  story,  the  effort,  the  program  and  above  all  the 
intent  and  the  impact  on  the  individual  soldier,  sailor,  airman 
and  Marine  continuously  need  to  be  emphasized  as  part  of  the 
military  mission* 


APPENDIX 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No- 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


Summary  of  Program  Letters 


1.  Contains  general  guidance  for  the  development  of  training 
courses  under  MDTA. 

2.  Provides  information  about  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
Amendment  of  1968  for  TRANSITION  use. 

3.  Suggests  methods  for  job  referral  of  TRANSITION  personnel. 

+ 

4.  Explains  the  opportunities  available  for  apprenticeship 
training. 

5.  Explains  and  provides  procedures  for  the  MEDlHC  Program 
(Military  Experience  Directed  into  Health  Careers) 

6.  Suggests  ways  to  insure  that  Project  100,  000  personnel 
(New  Standards  Program)  are  covered  in  the  TRANSITION 
Program. 

1 

7.  Provides  information  about  the  Career  Opportunities  Program 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

8.  Suggest  ways  to  insure  that  combat-type  personnel  are  aided 
through  the  TRANSITION  Program. 

9 Explains  the  counselor  training  available  to  TRANSITION  sites 
by  State  Employment  Security  Agencies  . 

+ 

10.  Emphasises  the  relationship  of  the  TRANSITION  Program  to 
the  retention  efforts  of' the  Military  Services. 
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PREFACE 


The  1970  Edition  of  ARIZONA  BASIC  ECONOMIC  AND  MAN- 
POWER DATA  is  the  continuation  of  the  ARIZONA  BASIC 
ECONOMIC  DATA  series  published  since  1949.  In  this  cditiont  the 
series  continues  to  undergo  a transition  from  a purely  descriptive 
narfation  of  county  economic  trends  into  a document  providing  basic 
information  for  economic  and  human  resource  planning  and  develop- 
ment in  each  of  Arizona  s fourteen  counties. 

* This  publication  is  a tool  for  prospective  employers,  job  seekers,  and 
groups  prodding  manpower  services  for  assessing  the  comparative 
advantages  of  Arizona  unH  its  counties . Of  special  interest  to  pros- 
pective employers  are  the  sections  on  Economic  Outlook , Manpotoer 
Setting  and  Manpower  Requirements. 

Labor  force  data  and  population  estimates  by  ethnic  group  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Unemploijment  Compensation  Division  of  the  Employ- 
ment Secmity  Commission  of  Arizona.  The  vocational  education 
tables  were  provided  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State 
Department  of  Fublic  Instruction. 

The  data  teas  gathered  by  the  staff  of  the  Manpower  Research  and 
Analysts  Section  of  the  Arizona  State  Employment  Service , under  the 
direction  of  Bernd  Schwarz,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Section.  This  publi- 
cation tea*  coordinated  and  edited  by  Margie  L liackett.  Manpower 


Charles  A.  Boyle,  Administrator 


Arizona  State  Employment  Service 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION 

Arizona  Is  the  nation’s  Sixth  largest  state,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  New  Mexico,  on  the  north  by  Utah, 
on  the  west  by  California  and  Nevada,  and  on  the 
sou  Mi  by  Mexico.  At  its  widest  points,  it  stretches 
335  tiles  east-west  and  409  miles  north-south. 

Diverse  is  the  key  word  to  describe  Arizona  both 
economically  and  geographically.  Arizona's  113,909 
square  miles  contain  three  distinct  topographic 
areas.  The  high  plateau  area  lies  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  state.  A mountainous  region  runs 
diagonally  through  the  midsection  of  the  stat^to 
the  northwestern  tip  bordering  on  Nevada  and 
Utah.  The  southwestern  area  is  divided  between 
desert  valleys  and  low  mountain  ranges.  Follow- 
ing are  some^geographic  comparisons  among  the 
three  areas: 

TOPOGRAPHY  AND  CLIMATE  OF  ARIZONA 


Northeast 

Plateau 

■ Central 
Mountains 

Southwest 

Desert 

Elevation 

5,000-7,000  ft. 

To  13,675  ft. 

100-6,000  ft. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

3-12  inches 

20-30  In. 

3-3  in. 

Temperatures; 
January  Min. 

1 

18* 

IS’ 

34-  42* 

January  Max. 

46* 

44' 

60-  70* 

July  Min. 

er 

35* 

72-  80* 

July  Max. 

93* 

80* 

102-108* 

ARIZONA 


Arizona's  ideal  climate  attracts  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  tourists  each  year.  The  desert  areas  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  state  attract  visitors  from 
colder  areas  of  the  nation  during  the  winter 
months.  The  pines  and  lakes  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  attract  many  summer  tourists. 

I 

ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

On  February  14,  1912,  Arizona  was  formally  pro- 
claimed the  48th  state  of  the  Union.  Statehood  did 
much  to  attract  new  pioneers  and  to  develop  all 
facets  of  the  former  territory. 

The  completion  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  Dam 
northeast  of  Phoenix  in  1911  and  the  subsequent 
availability  of  irrigation  water  greatly  expanded 
agricultural  development  The  First  World  War 
caused  the  prices  of  beef,  copper  and  rcotton  to 
soar,  and  all  these  industries  grew  to  satisfy  na- 
tional needs.  As  transportation  improved  in  the 
state  and  in  the  nation,  Arizona  began  to  develop 
as  a center  of  tourism.  During  World  War  II, 
many  major  U.S.  employers  established  opera- 
tions in  Arizona.  The  period  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial expansion  since  statehood  was  achieved 
in  the  1950’s. 

Arizona's  present  economy  depends  primarily  on 
manufacturing,  agriculture,  mining,  trade,  and 
tourism. 
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ARIZONA 


EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY 
Annual  Average 


INDUSTRY 

1*68 

1969 

Employment  Total 

579,000 

621,900 

Total  Nona  gri  cultural 

Wage  and  Salary  

473,400 

513,500 

Manufacturing  

84,900 

93,200 

Mining  & Quarrying 

15,000 

18,300 

Contract  Construction 

26,800 

32,200 

Transportation, 

Communication  8c 

- 

Public  Utilities  

27,000 

28,300 

Wholesale  & 

Retail  Trade  

106,900 

116,500 

Finance,  Insurance  & 

Real  Estate  

24,500 

26,800 

Services  

78*300 

84,800 

Government  

110,000 

113,400 

All  Other  Nonagricultural 

(Proprietors,  Unpaid 

Family  Workers, 

& Domestics)  

67,800 

71,200 

Agricultural  

37,800 

37,200 

ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

Total  employment  in  Arizona  increased  by  6.2% 
in  I960,  but  is  expected  to  gain  only  about  hslf 
that  much  in  1970.  The  economic  slowdown  tfcat 
the  nation  has  been  experiencing  for  some  time 
was  delayed  in  its  effect  on  Arizona.  However,  by 
June  of  1970,  the  unemployment  rate  jumped  to 
around  5%,  and  the  seasonally  adjusted  rate 
reached  5.3%  in  September.  In  addition  to  sizable 
layoffs  in  electrical  machinery  manufacturing 
during  the  year,  there  were  many  people  affected 
by  labor-management  disputes  in  the  construction 
trades  during  the  summer  months. 

Manufacturing  employment  showed  a 9.8%  in- 
crease  in  1969;  however,  it  is  expected  to  show 
little  over-thc-year  increase  in  1970  as  a result  of 
cutbacks  in  defense  contracts  and  the  aerospace 
Industry,  Employment  in  manufacturing  dropped 
steadily  in  1970  from  96,500  in  January  to  89,600 
in  September. 

Mining  employment  continued  its  steady  climb, 
increasing  22%  in  1969,  and  reaching  over  20,000 
by  mid-1970.  Copper  mining  accounts  for  over 
90%  of  all  mining  employment  in  the  state.  Ranked 


second  in  major  source  oi  income  for  Arizona  in 
I960,  mining  output  totaled  $359,475,000. 

Value  of  conslruction  contracts  reached  new  highs 
in  1969,  and  employment  in  contract  construction 
increased  20.1%  during  ih  t year  Although  there 
were  some  labor-mana:isment  disputes  in  1070,  by 
September,  employment  hc.d  risen  to  34,700. 

Employment  in  transportation,  communication, 
and  public  utilities  continued  its  trend  of  gradual 
increase,  reaching  over  JiflJlQO  by  the  middle  of 
1970.  Most  of  the  recent  Increase  has  been  in 
communication  and  public  utilities  employment. 

The  wholesale  and  retail  trade  industry  is  the 
largest  employer  in  Arizona.  Trade  employment 
increased  by  9.0%  in  1969,  and  continued  to  rise 
in  1970,  reaching  a new  high  of  123,400  In  Sep- 
tember, 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  employment 
gained  9.4%  in  1969.  Continuing  its  gradual  rise, 
it  climbed  !o  30,300  in  the  third  quarter  of  1970. 

Employment  in  the  services  industry  also  con- 
tinued to  rise,  gaining  8.3%  in  1969.  This  trend 
should  go  on,  with  the  increase  in  medical  and 
health  services,  and  the  services  provided  to  more 
tourists  and  winter  visitors. 

Government  employment  rose  only  3.1%  in  1969, 
and  showed  about  the  same  rate  of  gain  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1970.  These  increases  were 
less  than  had  been  anticipated. 

Agricultural  employment  persisted  in  its  slow 
declining  trend,  dropping  1.6%  in  I960,  and  con- 
tinuing to  decline  slowly  in  1970.  Although  agri- 
cultural employment  has  been  decreasing,  agri- 
culture U still  a major  source  of  income  in  the 
state.  It  contributed  over  $600  million  to  the 
-conomy  in  1969,  with  livestock  production  now 
contributing  somewhat  more  than  crops. 

MANPOWER  GETTING 

According  to  1970  Preliminary  Census  Data, 
Arizona  experienced  a 34.6%  population  growth 
sino  the  1960  Census,  growing  from  1,302,161  to 
1,752,122.  The  metropolitan  areas  achieved  an 
overall  population  increase  of  40.8%.  while  the 
nonr  .etropolitan  portions  gained  19.1%. 

Of  the  14  counties  in  the  state,  all  showed  popu- 
lation gains  from  1960  to  1970  with  the  exception 
of  Greenlee  County: 
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ARIZONA  POPULATION  STATISTICS 


% Change 


1946 

19S0 

nee 

1870* 

ieeo/70 

STATE  TOTAL  

499,261 

749,587 

1,302,161 

1,752,122 

34.6 

The  Counties 

Apache  

24,095 

27,767 

30,438 

32,237 

- 5.9 

Cochise 

34,627 

31,468 

55,039 

61,047 

10,9 

Coconino  ....  

13,770 

23.910 

41,857 

47,355 

13.1 

l]  ^ m ■■JBMi  ■ ajii  nr  ■ H + + at+  - h ■ + j±  ■ p j 4 i + + + + xt  + + i + x i + xxjx+ik 

23,867 

24,153 

25,745 

26,412 

10.  4 

Graham  .... 

12,113 

12,935 

14,045 

1G.327 

16.2 

Greenlee  

8,698 

12*805 

11,509 

10,108 

-12.2 

Maricopa  ........................ 

186,193 

331,770 

663,510 

963^132 

45.2 

Mohave  

8,591 

8,510 

7,736 

25,110 

224.6 

Navajo  

25*309 

29,446 

37,994 

45,841 

20.9 

Pima  

72,838 

141,216 

265,660 

344,904 

29.8 

ri/tal  

23341 

43,191 

62,673 

67,876 

8.3 

Santa  Cruz 

9,432 

9,344 

10,808 

, 13,656 

26.4 

Yavapai  

26,511 

24,991 

28,912 

35,869 

24.1 

Yuma  

19,326 

28,006 

46,235 

60,148 

30.1 

Leading  Cities 

. hoenix  

64,414 

106,818 

439,170 

580,275 

j 

32.1 

Tucson  

35,752 

45,454 

2.12,392 

258,303 

21.3 

* Preliminary  data. 


For  current  population  statistics  on  other  com- 
munities. see  the  Manpower  Setting  section  under 
each  individual  county. 


Population  by  ethnic  group  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  including  a comparison  of  figures 
for  metropolitan  and  nonmetropoluan  areas. 


. ARIZONA  POPULATION 
BY  COLOR  ANDf  ETHNIC  GROUP 

July*  1968 

Color  ati4  State  Metropolitan"  Kuimelropolitati 


Ethnic  Group 

Number 

Pet. 

Number 

Pel. 

+ 

N:.snber 

Pel. 

Total  Population 

1,697,000 

100.0 

1,232,000 

100.0 

460,000 

100.0 

Non  white 

179,000 

10.6 

70,201* 

5.7 

308,800 

23.7 

Nefiro 

* * Vp  V + + + + hj  r ++ +++B++-T+--+++  4-»-  + 

58,700 

3.5 

45,100 

3.7 

13,600 

3.0 

Indian  

112,500 

6.6 

20,175 

1.6 

92,325 

20.1 

Other  „ 

7,800 

0.5 

* Q25 

0.4 

2,875 

0.6 

White  

1,513,600 

39.4 

1,161,300 

94.3  ♦ 

351,200 

76.3 

White  with  Spanish 
Surname  

253.800 

T 

15.0 

166,800 

13.5 

87,000 

18.9 

Other  - 

1,259,200 
* 

74.4 

995,000 

80.8 

264, 

57.4 

• Represents  total  of  Pltna  and  Maricopa  counties. 
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ANNUAL  AVERAGE 
ARIZONA  LABOR  FORCE 

Metropolitan4  Non  metropolitan 

Year ' Total Number Pel, Number  Pel. 

I960  - 456,300  333,300  73.0  123,000  27.0 

1965  529,900  397,900  73.1  * 132,000  24.9 

1966  557,600  419,300  75.2  1 38,300  24.8 

1967  576,300  434,000  75.3  142,300  24.7 

1968  603/100  456.200  75.7  145,800  24,3 

1969  - ... 640,60  0 490,800  - 76.6  149,800  23.4 


* Represents  total  of  Pima  and  Maricopa  counties. 


The  total  civilian  labor  force  expanded  lo  a 1969 
annual  average  of  640,600  — an  increase  of  37,600 
over  the  1968  average, 

MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

1 

Arizona  has  an  excellent  supply  of  qualified  work- 
ers which  cxce  ,‘ds  the  demand  in  many  occupa- 
{‘>ns.  This  condition  is  due  to  the  high  rate  of 
population  growth  that  Arizona  has  experienced 
and  that  will  continue  into  the  future. 

Arizona  has  a relatively  higher  proportion  of  per- 
sons in  the  “white  collar”  occupations  than  the 
nation,  and  employment  in  this,  group  is  growing 
rapidly.  The  greatest  growth  is  being  experienced 
in  the  professional,  technical  and  managerial  oc- 
cupational group.  In  the  metropolitan  areas,  em- 
ployment in  the  clerical  occupations  and  service 
occupations  is  also  expanding  very  rapidly.  In- 
creased demand  for  people  in  these  occupations 
will  continue  to  exist  throughout  the  state, 

MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

Approximately  175,700  persons  are  expected  to 
require  employment-related  assistance  during  Fis- 
cal Year  1971.  This  represents  the  sum  of: 

1,  All  unemployed  persons,  ^ 

2,  Persons  working  less  than  35  hours  per  week 
for  economic  reasons. 

■La 

3,  Persons  working  full  time,  but  with  earnings 
which  do  not  raise  the  family  income  above 
the  near-poverty  level 

4,  Persons  who  are  not  in  the  tabor  force  but  who 
should  be,  assuming  the  removal  of  barriers  to 
employment. 


Over  93,089  persons  needing  employment-related 
assistance  will  be  member^  of  poor  families.  Of 
these,  77,400  may  be  further  defined  as  disadvan- 
taged. An  additional  40,800  persons  are  from  fam- 
ilies within  the  near-poor  income  criteria. 

■+ 

The  remaining  41,500  persons,  in  need  of  man- 
power services  include  14,100  who  are  under- 
utilized (either  employed  part-time  for  economic 
reasons  or  not  in  the  labor  force  because  of 
employment  barriers)  and  27,400  who  will  ex- 
perience some  period  of  unemployment  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

Approximately  57%  of  all  persons  requiring  man- 
power services  reside  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  Phoenix  or  Tucson,  The  remaining  43% — 
75,000  persons  — are  residents  of  the  Indian  res- 
ervations and  rural  communities — particularly 
those  agriculturally  oriented — scattered  through- 
out thfe  tftate. 

Among  those  persons  requiring  manpower  serv- 
ices, the  following  have  been  identified  for  special 
emphasis; 

5,000  veterans  discharged  from  the  armed  fore- 
■ es  during  the  fiscal  year,  who,  upon  locating 
in  Arizona,  will  require  manpower  services  to 
become  competitively  employable. 

7,509  youth  who  will  leave  school  during  the 
fiscal  year  before  graduation  from  high  school- 

1,350  persons  of  labor  force  age  in  families 
receiving  cash  welfare  payments. 

Whereas  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  metropoli- 
tan disadvantaged  population  is  relatively  diverse, 
including  all  major  ethnic  groups  in  large  propor- 
tions, the  ethnic  composition  among  the  rural 
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area  disadvantaged  is  predominately  Indian.  The 
■Indian  constitutes  the  largest  minority  group  in 
Arizona's  nonmetropolilan  counties  and,  as  a 
whole,  is  by  Jar  the  most  disadvantaged  in  terms 
of  income,  education  and  unemployment  or  under- 
employment. 

In  the, metropolitan  areas,  a major  problem  of  the 
disadvantaged  is  the  lack  oflidequale  skills  and 
education  required  to  avail  themselves  of  c6rrcnl 
employment  opportunities.  In  the  nonmclropoli- 
tan  areas,  the  problem  is  compounded  by  a lack 
of  sufficient  job  opportunities  to  employ  the  total 
potential  labor  force. 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  IN- OPERATION 

There  are  a number  of  manpower  programs  which 
arc  being  operated  in  the  state  aimed  at  providing 
training,  job  development,  and  other  manpower 
services  for  those  people  in  need  of  employment- 
related  assistance.  The  following  is  a partial  list 
of  the  major  programs  currently  in  operation: 

CEP  — CONCENTRATED  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 

4 * 

Every  area  program  has  four  principal  features: 
(1)  enlisting  the  aetive  support  and  cooperation  of 
business  and  labor  organizations  in  local  commits 
tees;  (2)  providing  a wide  range  of  counseling, 
health,  education,  and  training  services  on  an  in- 
dividual basis;  (3)  developing  employ  men  t ^oppo  r- 
tunities  suited  to  each  individual  in  the  .program; 
and  (4)  providing  the  follow-up  assistance  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  a job,  once  obtained,  will  not 
be  quickly  lost. 

tf1 

+n 

JOB  CORPS 

Job  Corps  is  a program  of  basic  education,  skill 
training,  and  useful  work  experience  for  disad- 
vantaged young  men  and  women.  It  is  aimed  at 
those  who  need  a change  of  environment  and  indi- 
vidual help  tr  develop  talents,  self-confidence,  and 
motivation  to  improve  themselves.  Enrol  lees  re- 
side at  four  types  of  Job  Corps  centers:  (1)  con-  " 
'servation  centers  for  men  located  in  national 
parks  and  forests  and  usually  operated  by  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  Departments,  (2)  urban  ‘ 
training  centers  for  men,  located  on  unused  fed- 
eral military  installations  in  or  near  urban  areas 
and  operated  under  contract  by  private  and  pub- 
lic agencies,  (3)  urban  training  centers  for  women 


located  on  leased  facilities  and  operated  under 
contract  by  private  and  public  agencies,  and  (4) 
newly  established  residential  manpower  centers. 

b 

JOBS  — JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE 
BUSINESS  SECTOR 

This  program  is  a joint  effort  of  government  and 
the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  whereby 
on-the-job  training  is  given  by  employers  to  the 
hard  core  disadvantaged.  There  arc  threr  different 
approaches  to  this  training  program:  ^ j basic 
contract,  in  which  an  employer  enters  into  a con- 
tract with  the  federal  government  to  provide 
training  and  other  services  for  which  he  will  be 
■♦reimbursed  over  a nine-month  period  for  extra- 
ordinary expenses;  (2)  basic  noncontact,  in  which 
an  employer  certifies  enrollccs  as  eligible  and 
receives  no  reimbursement  for  training  or  other 
services  provided;  (3)  Jobs  for^outh,  a summer 
noncontract  program,  in  which  funds  for  training 
are  not  provided. 

■■  i* 

* MDT  — MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TRAINING 

* 

Training  is  provided  to  persons  16  years  of  age  or 
older  who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed  and 
who  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  get  full-time 
employment  without  such  training.  The  training 
is  for  occupations  In  which  there  is  a reasonable 
expectation  of  employment. 

MOP  — MIGRANT  OPPORTUNITIES 
PROGRAM 

This  program  is  sponsored  by.  the  agency  of 
same  name.  Through  this  program  the  agency, 
provides  basic  education  and  provocation al  train- 
ing classes  for  seasonal  farm  workers  and  child 
care  services  for  their  children. 

NYC  — NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  three  major 
programs:  an  in-school  program,  an  out-of-school 
program,  and  a summer  program.  This  in-school 
program  provides  part-time  work  and  on-the-job 
training  for  students  of  high  school  3ge  from  dis- 
advantaged families.  The  summer  program  pro- 
vides those  students  with  job  opportunities  during 
the  summer  months.  The  out-of-school  program 
provides  economically  deprived  school  uropouts 
with  practical  work  experience  and  on-the-job 
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Ironing  to  encourage  them  to  return  to  school 
;md  icsume  their  education,  or  if  this  is  not  feas- 
ible* to  help  them  acquire  work  habits  and  atti- 
tudes that  will  improve  their  employ  ability. 

OPERATION  MAINSTREAM 

Through  work  training  and  employment  projects, 
augmented  by  necessary. supportive  services,  this 
program  is  designed  to  provide  permanent  jobs, 
?t  decent  wages,  for  adults  (priority  is  given  to 
the  enrollment  of  older  people)  with  a history  of 
chronic  unemployment* 

STOP  — SKILL  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITY 
PROJECT 

Implemented  by  the  Arizona  Council  of  Churches, 
this  program  has  the  goal  of  developing  skills  and 
job  training  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged 
migrant  field  workers,  and  providing  counseling 
and  other  services  including  follow-up* 


WIN  — WORK  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM 

Ttds  program  offers  basic  education,  job  place- 
ment, skill  training,  work  experience,  or  special 
work  project  opportunities  to  persons  receiving 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The  three  state  universities  are  noted  for  their 
academic  excellence;  they  are:  Arizona  State 
University  in  Tempe,  University  of  Arizona  in 
Tucson,  Nor  them.  Arizona  University  in  Flagstaff. 
Arizona’s  junior  college  system  is  growing  and 
expanding.  There  are  many  other  institutions  of 
tvgher  learning  located  throughout  the  state* 

High  schools  and  junior  colleges  throughout  the 
statS  provide  vocational  training  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  entry  into  the  labor  force*  The  following 
table  shows  tlie  types  of  programs  and  the  number 
of  students' enrolled: 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
19$3-137(T  Enrollment  Totals 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

JUNlQTt  COLLEGE 

ADULT 

SPECIAL,  NEEDS 

SERVICE  TOTALS 

Male 

Female 

TCtStl 

Male 

F£mAl*  Total 

M|t!« 

Female 

Total 

Malt 

Female 

Total- 

Male 

Female 

■ratal 

Agriculture 

2,455 

145 

2,600 

257 

19 

276 

192 

15 

207 

250 

33 

268 

3,154 

217 

3,371 

Distributive 

Education 

1,645 

1,566 

2,811 

387 

85 

472 

5,699 

1,812 

7)511 

79 

243 

322 

7,210 

■Jh 

3,706 

: V. 

10,916 

Health 

7 

112 

119 

125 

812 

937 

61 

918 

979 

5 

"^\82 

187 

108 

*2,024 

2,222 

Home  Eton* 
Gainful 

54 

134 

238 

13 

133 

146 

35 

321 

356 

34 

374 

406 

136 

1.012 

1,143 

Useful 

2,507 

22,657 

25,184 

.... 

21 

1 

21 

103 

1,335 

1,488 

20 

276 

296 

2,630 

24,339 

26,969 

Office 

Education 

521 

5,434 

5,955 

227 

i 

1,100 

1,327 

976 

3,356 

4,332 

00 

854 

944 

1,814 

10,744  12,558 

Technical 

Education 

39 

2 

41 

2,003 

199 

2,202 

4,740 

648 

5,388 

57 

.... 

57 

6,839 

849 

7,688 

Trades  and 
Industry 

2478 

415 

2,393 

867 

t 39 

726 

6,711 

1,661 

6,372 

629 

605 

1,234 

10,505 

2,720 

13,225 

TOTAL 

9,103 

30,516 

39,621 

3,699 

2,408 

6,107 

18*517 

10,116 

26,633 

1,164 

2,572 

3,736 

32,436 

45,611 

78*097 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION 

J 

Apache  County  lies  on  a high  plateau  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  Arizona  and  covers  an  area  of 
^11,180  square  miles*  The  county,  third  largest  in 
"the  state,  shares  a common  boundary  with  both 
Utah  and  New  Mexico*  Apache  County  extends 
about  250  miles  from  north  to  south  and  is  from 
40  to  50  miles  wide.  The  Navajo  Reservation  lies 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  and  occupies 
over  half  of  the  county’s  area*  The  Fort  Apache  ’ 
Indian  Reservation  occupies  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  county,  and  the  southeastern  comer  * 
is  covered  by  the  Apache  National  Forest*  To- 
gether the  Navajo  and  Apache  reservations  oc- 
cupy 62.5%  of  the  county’s  land  area;  9*0%  of  the.. 

' area  is  federally  owned,  9*7%  is  state  owned,  and 
the  remaining  18.8%  is  privately  owned* 

The  northern  portion  of  the  county  is  part  of  a 

vast,  high  desert  plain  broken  by  normally  dry 

gulches  and  the  remains  of  eroded  and  precipitous 

mountains,  while  the  southern  region  is  covered 

by  densd,  forests  and  green  pastures*  Elevations  in  . 

the  northern  part  range  from  5,500  to  6,800  feet* 

The  difference  in  average  temperatures  depends 

on  altitude,  and  the  range  is  between  11°  and  51° 

in  winter,  and  between  4(3°  and  89°  in  summer. 

■ 

The  Apache  County  population  is  widely  scattered 
with  the  largest  portion  being  located  on  the 
Wavaio  Reservation.  (See  section  on  Manpower 


APACHE 

COUNTY 


Setting  for  population  figures*)  Roughly,  one-third 
of  the  county's  population  resides  in  or  near  small 
towns,  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  rural*  Win- 
dow Rock,  the  capital  of  .the  Navajo  Nation,  and 
Fort  Defiance  both  are  located  in  the  east  central 
part  of  the  county*  Other  major  population  cen- 
ters on  the  Navajo  Reservation  include  Ganado, 
Chinle,  and  Many  Farms* 

Off-reservation,  the  largest  population  centers  in- 
clude St.  Johns,  the  county  seat  and  a trade  and 
farming  community;  SpdngerviUe,  a trade  and 
tourist  center;  Eagar,  a sawmill  town  two  miles 
from  Springerville;  McNary,  a lumbering  and 
manufacturing  center*  All  of  these  towns  lie  in 

t the  southern  part  of  Apaches  County* 

r 

H 

ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

I 

Cattle  raising  and  farming  were  the  main  sources 
of  livelihood  for  the  earliest  settlers  in  Apache 
County*  In  the  early  1900’s,  lumbering  operations 
began  in  the  White  Mountains*  Today,  this  Is  the 

* 'county's  most  important  industry,  comprising 
about  one-third  of  total  timbering  in  Arizona, 
Though  many  family  farms  are  still  operating  in 
Apache  County,  most  of  the  economic  activity  in 
the  county  (excluding  reservation  land)  is  based 
on  tourism,  livestock,  and  forest  products.  Con- 

• tracting,  retail  trade,  and  railroads  arc  the  other 
main  sectors  of  the  economy  in  the  county. 
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Employment  in  Apache  County  varies  widely  dur- 
ing, the  year  because  of  seasonal  factors  and  labor 
market  conditions  peculiar  to  this  area*  Severe 
winter  weather  conditions,  common  to  a high 
plateau  ranging  from  5,000  to  over --8,000  feet  in. 
elevation,  result  in  .*a  substantial  curtailment  in 
logging  and  contract  construction  activity  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  most  pronounced  variations  are  a result  of 
sharp  fluctuations  in  the  employment  of  the  Nav- 
ajo Tribe*  Apache  County  employment  of  Navajos 
ordinarily  varies  from  a low  of  40Q-500  in  the 
winter  months  to  a midsummer  high  of  1,000  or 
more*  Summer  increases  in  tribal  employment 
result  from  the  establishment  of  work  projects  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  for  the  Navajo 
youth.  Employment  in  the  services  sector  is  also 
influenced  by  the  changes  in  enrollment  in  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  projects*  Declining  tourist 
activity  in  winter  has  a depressing  affect  on  trade 
and  services*  Mining  employment  showed  a de- 
cline over  the  past  year  because  of  the  reduction 
in  oil  and  gas  exploration  activity  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county*  Overall  economic  activity  has 
remained  at  about  the  same  level  with  only  mod- 
erate  expansion  during  the  last  ten  years* 

ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  indicates  that 
employment  will  increase  moderately.  Expansion 
of  the  General  Dynamics  electronics  assembly 
plant  in  Fort  Defiance  has  increased  manufactur- 
ing employment.  The  Southwest  Forest  Industries 
proposed  construction  Of  a plywood  manufacture 
ing  plant  in  Eagar  will  have  a favorable  effect  in 
Apache  County.  There  is  potential  for  greater 
development*  Vast  deposits  of  coal  and  uranium, 
as  well  as  strong  indications  of  oil  and  gas,  were 
found  in  the  Chinle  trading  area*  Exploitation  of 
recently  detected  helium  promises  to  have  a 
somewhat  favorable  economic  effect  on  the  over- 
all state  of  the  economy*  With  a surplus  labor 
market,  ample  water  supply,  and  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  recreationists  and  tourists,  this 
area  offers  considerable  business  and  service  de- 
velopment opportunities* 


MANPOWER  SETTING 


Population 

I960 

Census 

1370 

Census. 

(Prelim.) 

%ChanSe 

13S0/70 

APACHE  COUNTY  .. 

30,438 

32,237 

5.9 

+.Tr+.+.+...T,T++TT,..++++ 

, 873 

1.263 

44.7 

St*  Johns  .,.,♦.♦*♦*.*♦*.*..♦* 

1,310 

1,315 

0.4 

Springerville  

719 

1,041 

44.8 

elude  the  following:  Window  Rock  end  Fort  De- 
fiance, 3,450;  Chinle,  3,370;  Many  Farms,  1,230; 
and  Ganado,  l.OSO*1 

In  1968  the  percentage  distribution  of  Apache 
County  population  by  ethnic  group  was:  76.4% 
Indian  (mostly  Navajo);  19.2%  white,  including 
3*6%  with  Spanish  surnames;  2.7%  Negro;  1.1% 
Oriental;  and  all  other  less  than  1*Q%* 

The  Apache  County  annual  average  civilian  labor 
force  for  1363  was  9,300*  The  unemployment  rate 
for  the  county  was  6.2%  during  this  same  period* 
This  does'  not  include  the  substantial  number  of 
persons  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  who  want  jobs 
but  have  not  been  actively  seeking  work  because 
they  feel  work  is  not  available*  If  this  group  of 
persons  were  also  counted  as  unemployed,  the 
rate  for  the  county  would,  in  all  likelihood,  ap- 
proach three  and  a half  to  four  tames  the  official 
unemployment  rate  (based  on  findings  of  the  1967 
Navajo  Manpower  Resource  Study). 

MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

Manpower  requirements  (measured  in  terms  of 
job  orders  received  in  Chinle,  Ganado,  and  Win- 
dow Rock  offices  of  the  Arizona  State  Employ- 
ment Service)  show  wide  seasonal  variations,  es- 
pecially within  the  tourist  and  lumber  sectors.  Of 
the  job  placements  made,  the  greatest  number 
- were  in  the  farming,  fishing,  and  forestry  area 
because  of  the  fire  fighters  hired  in  the  summer 
months. 

The  sparsely  settled  areas  and  the  large  reserva- 
tion areas  of  the  county  have  a considerable  sur- 
plus of  unskilled  and  semiskilled  labor.  All  job 
openings  were  filled  in  less  than  a month*  Job 
opportunities  are  scarce  iti  these  areas. 


McNary  is  estimated  to  have  about  1,600  -residents. 
Population  centers  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in- 


1 Estimates  from  Bureau  of  Endian  Affaire,  January  1970. 
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MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

' Apache  County.  with  its  two  Indian  reservations) 
has  a Jarge  supply  of  potential  work  ex’s  which  has 
not  been  incorporated  into  the  present  job  econ- 
omy, The  reasons  for  this  are  many.  The  lack  of 
education  and  English  language  skills  are  two 

large  deterrents*  Another  great  problem  is  the' 

virtual  isolation  of  reservation  Indians,  com- 
pounded by  poor  roads,  poor  communications,  and 
lack,  of  transportation.  Severe  weather  conditions 
during  the  winter  months  make  many  reservation 
roads  impassable. 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  IN  OPERATION- 

Programs  in  operation  in  the  county  include: 
MDTA.  Operation  Mainstream.  Navajo  CEP, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corpst  and  Job  Corps. 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Apache  County  has  22  elementary  and  4 high 
schools  with  enrollments  of  6,799  and  2.364  re- 
spectively in  the  >969-70  school  year. 

Vocational  courses  are  offered  in  many  of  these 
schools.  The  following  table  shows  the  types  of 
programs  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled. 


Navajo  Community  College — the  first  college  in 
America  established  and  controlled  by  an  Indian 
tribe — opened  in  January  of  1969. 


APACHE  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
1969-1970  Enrollment 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION 

Cochise  County  lies  In  the  southeastern  corner  of 
Arizona,  adjacent  to  New  Mexico  and  the  Mexican 
border,  and  encompasses  6,256  square  'miles.  The 
terrain  is  characterized  by  three  valleys  which 
cut  through  the  county  south  to  north  and  are 
separated  by  Fort  Huachuca,  the  Dragoon  and 
Cbiricahua  mountain  ranges.  The  majority  of 
land  lies  between  3,000-6,000  feet  and  receives  12- 
16  inches  of  rain  a year.  Humidity  is  low,  the  sun 
shines  an  average  314  days  per  year,  and  tempera- 
tures in  summer  and  winter  are  mild.  The  moun- 
tain areas  above  O', 000  feet  receive  several  feet  of 
snowfall  each  winter,  providing  runoff  and  ground 
water  storage  for  the  lower  valley  regions. 

Douglas  is  the  largest  city,  located  on  the  Mexican 
border  directly  opposite  Agua  Prieta,  Sonora,  and 
is  the  main  distribution  center  for  rich  Sulphur 
Springs  Valley  ranching  and  farming  area.  Ap- 
proximately 6,800  people  per  day  cross  the  border 
at  Douglas.  Bisbee,  the  county  seat,  is  located  in 
the  Mule  Mountains  and  Is  the  site  of  the  famous 
Phelps  Dodge  La\  ender  Pit  Copper  Mine.  Sierra" 
Vista  came  into  being  some  ten  years  ago  to  pr<y 
vide  residence  for  the  civil  service  working  force 
at  Fort  Huachuca.  Fort  Huachuca  is  headquarters 
of  the  Strategic  Communication  Command 
<STRATCOM)  which  is  the  nerve  center  for  army 


communications  all  over  the  world.  Tombstone 
is  primarily  a tourist  center  providing  memories 
and  remnants  of  the  “Old  West.”  Willcox  is  the 
foremost  inland  cattle  shipping  point  in,  the  U.S. 
with  over  50,000  head  shipped  per  year.  Benson, 
lying  along  Interstate  60,  provides  highway  serv- 
ices and  is  the  site  of  a major  chemical  explosive 
factory. 

Cochise  County  is  served  by  a main  east- west 
thoroughfare,  Interstate  60,  which  enables  travel- 
ers from  Phoenix  to  reach  the  county  within  three 
hours  and  those  from  Tucson  in  one  hour.  The 
main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  paral- 
lels Interstate  80  and  links  California-  with  Texas 
and  other  commerce  comers  of  the  South.  The 
Southern  Pacific  provides  branch  service  to  Fort 
Huachuca  and  Douglas.  The  Douglas-Bisbee  inter- 
national airport  has  regularly  scheduled  flights  to 
Tucson  and  Phoenix. 

„ i’ 

ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

Traditionally,  Cochise  County  has  maintained  an 
economy  based  upon  agriculture  and  mining. 
Little  growth  was  experienced  in  Cochise  County 
until  1950.  Between  1950  and  1960  the  population 
increased  75%  following  the  pattern  of  overall 
state  development. 
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Mining  development  was  the  principal  motivation 
for  the  growth  of  Cochise  County*  Military  activi- 
ty at  Fort  Huachuca  and  the  continued  growth  of 
cattle  ranching  were  important,  but  secondary, 
factors.  New  mining  technologies  provided  a 
dramatic  resurgence  in  the  economy  of  Cochise 
County  after  increased  processing  costs  had  closed 
many  mines  during  the  ’30’s*  The  opening  of  the 
Lavender  Pit  Mine  in  Bisbee  began  a new  era  jn 
mining  for  the  county  and  created  new  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Population  growth  in  the 
has  resulted  from  natural  increase,  continued  min- 
ing activity,  tourism  and  retiree  migration*  Min- 
ing remains  the  prime  economic  factor  ifTCocltise 
County.  The  county  accounts  for  11%  of  the 
state’s  total  mineral  production*  Eleven  percent 
of  the  labor  force  in  the  county  was  employed  in 
the  mining  industry* 

Seventy  percent  of  Cochise  County's  total  area  is 
used  for  agriculture.  The  majority  of  this  acreage 
is  used  for  cattle  ranching  with  most  activity  lo- 
cated in  the  Sulphur  Springs  Valley*  Livestock 
accounts  for  37%  of  the  county's  agricultural  pro- 
duction* Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  crop  acreage 
is  in  grain*  Approximately  10%  of  the  labor  force 
in  the  county  is  inwlvetl~iit  agriculturally  rela led' 
occupations* 

Government  expenditures  play  an  important  role 
in  the  economy  of  Cochise  County*  Fort  Huachuca 
provided  a $71  million  addition  to  the  overall 
economy  of  the  county.  The  current  base  popula- 
tion  at  Fort  Huachuca  is  18,000  with  a $40  million 
payroll*  Civilian  employees  at  the  base  number 
3,610.  Tim  addition  of  the  Strategic  Communica- 
tions Command  to  the  Fort  Huaehuca  complex  in 
1967  brought  an  additional  900  civilian  employees* 

Tourism  is  now  an  important  feature  of  the  econ- 
oniy*  Places  of  interest  include  the  Lavender  Pit 
open-pit  mine,  Old  Fort  Bowie,  Tombstone  and 
theChiricahud  National  Monument.  In  1967,  98,600 
persons  visited  national  monuments  in  Coehise 
County*  There  are  also  1,000,000  acres  of  Coronado 
National  Forest  in  Cochise  County  that  provide 
outdoor  recreation.  An  indicator  of  tourist  activity 
is  the  net  taxable  income  reported  by  restaurants 
and  bars  in  the  county.  This  income  showed  an 
8%  rise  in  1968  over  1967  and  was  the  only  eco- 
nomic area  showing  an  increase  in  1968  where 
other  area:;  showed  the  decline  attributed  to  (he 
erippling  labor  strike. 


Manufacturing  in-  CucLise  County,  until  recent 
years,  has  been  limited  to  seasonal  processing  of 
vegetables.  Now  there  are  several  concerns'  in 
operation  employing  large  numbers  of  workers. 
In  Benson,  there  is  a chemical  and  explosive  mam 
ufacturing  plant;  Douglas  has  a large  garment 
manufacturing  concern  and  a plant  for  processing 
dried  vegetables. 

ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

The  outlook  for  Cochise  County  is  one  of  cautious 
optimism*  Mining  will  continue  to  employ  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  people  in  the  immediate  future* 
However,  Phelps  Dodge  has  announced  that  their 
operations  in  Bisbee  will  be  elosed  down  by  the 
end  of  1972,  resulting  in  a considerable  rise  in 
unemployment  in  that  area*  The  consistent  efforts 
of  an  aroused  eitizenry  and  assistance  from  state 
agencies,  in  all  likelihood,  will  qualify  Bisbee  as 
a Redevelopment  Area*  To  insure  a stable  long- 
term economy  in  Cochise  County,  diversification 
of  the  economy  must  develop  to  halt  the  exodus 
of  many  residents.  In  the  Willcox  area  consider-., 
able  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  attracting 
new  manufacturing  concerns.  Government  will 
continue  to  be  a major  employer.  Fort  Huachuca 
is  the  only  electronic  proving  ground  in  existence 
and  the, only  geographic  location  that  has  a com- 
plete lack  of  electromagnetic  interference. 

The  agricultural  forecast  for  the  next  five  years  is 
good*  It  is  undergoing  diversification  and  thus 
seasonal  employment  is  stabilizing.  Sugar  beets 
and  green  chili  peppers  are  harvested  in  late 
October  and  red  chilis  in  November.  Cotton  pro- 
duction has  been  relatively  important  in  the  past 
but  is  declining*  Cochise  County  is  a marginal 
cotton  growing  area  with  a shorter  growing  pe* 
riodfLower  water  costs  in  the  county  have  tended 
to  keep  cotton  production  in  the  county  and  have 
contributed  to  the  large  acreage  of  lower  value 
field  crops  such  as  sorghum,  alfalfa  and  small 
grains*  Vegetable  growing  should  increase  and 
diversify  .especially  wit*i  the  creation  of  process- 
ing plants  in  Douglas*  dpring  lettuee  acreage  in- 
creased in  1969,  but  the  returns  were  poor,  largely 
because  of  a very  low  market  price. 

* 

Manufacturing  could  develop  as  a significant  fac- 
tor in  the  economy.  Several  eompanies  have  con- 
sidered building  in  the  Sierra  Vista  and  Willcox 
areas* 
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More  and  more  travelers,  retirees,  and  vacationers 
arc  discovering  Cochise  County.  The  mild  climate, 
numerous  historical  and  geographic  monuments, 
proximity  to  Mexico,  varied  terrain  and  vegeta- 
tion should  all  attract  a growing  number  of  tour- 
ists. 

The  long-term  forecast  for  the  economy  of  Co- 
chise County  appears  to  be  positive;  however,  this 
depends  largely  upon  the  initiative  of  economic 
planners  to  diversify  the  economy  of  the  Bisbec- 
Douglas  area  in  order  to  offset  the  decline  of 
the  mines,  the  continued  expansion  of  the  Port 
Huachuca-Sierra.  V:sta  area  and  the  continued  in- 
flux of  retirees  and  tourists  to  the  entire  aren. 

..  „ . MANPOWER  SETTING 


Population 

1960 

Census 

1970 

Census 

(PreUm.) 

% Change 
1960/70 

COCHISE  COUNTY  - 

50,039 

61,047 

10.9 

Benson .. 

2,494 

2,819 

13.0 

Bisbee  

9,914 

8^260 

—16.7 

Douglas  

11,925 

12,300 

3.1 

Huachuca  City  

1,330 

1,237 

—7.0 

Sierra  Vista 

3,121 

6,611 

111JJ 

* Tombstone  

1,283 

1,233 

3.9 

Willcox  

2,441 

2,538 

4.0 

The  population  is  mostly  white,  96.4%  (including 
26.2%  Spanish  surnamed),  with  2.6%  Negro  and 
0.2%  Indian.  There  are  no  Indian  reservations 
within  the  county. 

The  annual  average  civilian  labor  force  was  20,725 
during  1969,  with  an  unemployment  rate  of  3.1%?. 
The  limited  growth  of  the  labor  force  is  typical  of 
rural  southern  counties  whose  economy  is  based 
on  mining  and/or  agriculture.  It  is  a reflection  of 
the  Iosj  of  out-of-school  entrants  into  the  labor 
force  to  other  areas.  Many  of  the  labor  force  are 
■Mexican  “green  card”  holders  who  commute  to 
work  across  the  border  daily. 

MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

Skilled  and  semiskilled  agricultural  occupations 
will  continue  to  provide  job  opportunities  in 
northern  and  northeastern  portions  of  the  county. 


Lower  skilled  chili  preharvest  and  harvest  occu- 
pations will  predominate  the  agricultural  job  op- 
portunities in  the  southern  Sulpha*  Springs  Val- 
ley. Clerical  positions  will  provide  important  job 
potential  throughout  the  county.  Medical  person- 
nel, waitresses,  cooks  end  domestic  workers  will 
also  be  generally  needed.  If  the  industrial  growth 
begins  in  the  Willcox  area,  an  increase  in  struct 
tural  and  processing  occupations  will  occur  in  the 
early  ’70’s.  Mechanics  and  related  occupations  will 
provide  opportunity  for  qualified  workers. 

MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

Unemployment  does  not  appear  to  be  a significant 
problem  in  Cochise  County,  although  it  varies 
according  to  seasonal  activity.  Underemployment 
is  a more  prominent  problem.  The  underemployed 
are  not  concentrated  in  any  one  area  but  are 
scattered  throughout  the  rural  areas  of  the  county. 
A large  portion  of  this  group  is  of  Mexican  origin 
with  larger  than  average  families  and  generally 
lower  skill  levels.  The  custom  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans helping  each  other  within  the  total  family 
(children  helping  parents -by  leaving  school  to 
work)  tends  to  offset  the  immediate  effect  of 
large  families  and  low  wages  on  the  standard  of 
Jiving.  However,  it  causes  a continuation  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment  Us  young  peo- 
ple become  older,  take  on  family  responsibilities 
and  are  unable  to  obtain  or  hold  a job  with  an 
adequate  salary  due  to  lack  of  education  and 
skills.  A problem  also  exists  among  many  cf  the 
Mexicans,  both  migrants  and  U.S.  native  born, 
who  cannot  fluently  communicate  in  English  and 
thus  are  hampered  in  their  quest  for  employment 
opportunity. 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  IN  OPERATION 

Cochise  County  has  a number  of  manpower  pro- 
grams in  operation  including:  MDTA,  Job  Corps, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  Operation  Main- 
stream. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

During  the  1969-70  school  year,  Cochise  County 
had  44  elementary  schools  with  an  enrollment  of 
13,883  pupils,  and  10  high  schools  with  5,129  stu- 
dents enrolled. 
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Cochise  College,  part  of  the  Junior  College  net* 
work,  has  been  in  operation  for  five  years  and 
serves  approximately  1,600  students.  It  offers  both 
college  transfer  and  occupational  education  cur* 
ricula. 

Another  form  of  training  is  offered  by  the  army 
at  Fort  Huachuca  for  servicemen  who  are  sched* 


tiled  for  discharge.  This  program  could  be  of  -as* 
sistance  to  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county, 
providing  that  these  persons  remain  in  the  area 
for  full-time  civilian  employment. 

Vocational  courses  are  offered  through  the 
schools,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  types 
of  programs  and  the  number  enrolled: 


COCHISE  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
1969*1370  Enrollment 


men  school  junior  college  adult  special  needs  service  totals 


Mate 

Female 

ToUl 

Matt 

F-enulc  Total 

Male 

Female 

ToUl 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Mate 

Fenute 

T*t*l 

Agriculture 

323 

9 

337 

.... 

33 

■ ■+* 

33 

2 

4- 

2 

363 

9 

372 

Distributive 

Education 

73 

70 

148 

55 

17 

72 

2 

.... 

2 

2 

5 

7 

137 

92 

‘ 229 

Health 

™ 

a-  .+ 

j J...+ 

— - 

-0-T  + 

2 

57 

59 

- r t + 

11 

11 

2 

63 

70 

Home  Eton. 
Gainful 

30 

19 

* 

49 

+ + ■ + 

+ + + + 

++  + + 

Fd  d ■ 

8 

3 

16 

38 

< 27 

65 

Useful 

69 

915 

934 

11  ii  + i 

H + i 

■ ■I* 

■hhm- 

3 

8 

+ ■'+  + 

1 

1 

69 

1924 

993 

Office 

Education 

26 

273 

299 

36 

187 

223 

5 

41 

46 

— 

10 

10 

67 

511 

573 

Technical 

Education 

14 



14 

149 

1 

150 

30 

H-F* 

60 

+ *■* 

223 

1 

224 

TTades  and 
Industry 

207 

25 

233 

58 

11 

69 

64 

‘ 9 

73 

19 

75 

94 

342 

120 

463 

TOTAL 

752 

iSlt 

2,063 

293 

216. 

514 

166 

. 115 

, 281 

81 

110 

141 

1,247 

1,752 

2,999 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION 

Named  for  its  early  inhabitants,  the  Coconino 
Indians,  Coconino  County  covers  an  area  of  18,599 
square  miles  and  lies  in  the  center  of  northern 
Arizona.  It  is  the  state’s  largest  county,  claiming 
over  16#  of  the  state’s  total  area.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  most  sparsely  populated  of  Arizona’s  counties 
with  a population  density  of  about  three  persons 
per  square  mile. 

An  abundance  of  rugged  land,  thickly  forested 
with  pine,  piilon,  aspen,  oak,  juniper,  spruce,  and 
fir,  as  well  as  such  distinguishing  features  as  the 
Grand  Canyon,  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Mountains,  including  Humphrey’s  Peak, 
make  the  county  one  of  the  main  attractions  for 
visitors  to  the  state.  Elevations  range  from  about 
2,460  feet  at  the  floor  of  the  Grand  Canyon  to 
12,670  feet  at  Humphrey’s  Peak.  Flagstaff  is  6,900 
feet,  Page  4,270  feet,  and  Williams  6,700  feet 
above  sea  level.  High  mountains  and  rugged  can- 
yons cut  through  the  county.  The  high  forested 
areas  receiVp  over  20  inches  of  precipitation  an- 
nually, including  about  six  feet  of  snow.  The 
northeastern  portion  of  the  county  is  desert  bad- 
lands, getting  only  six  inches  of  rain  annually.  At 
Flagstaff  and  through  tho  fomt  belt,  winter 
temperatures  average  Lorn  a minimum  of  18fl  to 
a maximum  of  44*,  while  summer  temperatures 
in  the  same  area  range  from  50'  to  82*.  Summer 
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temperatures  in  the  desert  area  range  from  65*  to 
100°  and  winter  temperatures  from  25°  to  50*. 

Flagstaff,  the  county  seat  and  principal  city,  is 
located  in  the  central  part  of  the  county.  This 
community  is  the  home  of  five  major  observa- 
tories (including  Lowell  Observatory),  Northern 
Arizona  University,  and  the  Northern  Arizona 
Society  of  Science  and  Arts,  making  it  a center 
for  scientific  and  educational  activity. 

The  Sedona  area,  situated  27  miles,  south  of  Flag- 
staff in  Oak  Creek  Canyon,  has  the  .second  largest 
concentration  of  population  in  the  county.  This 
unincorporated  town  is  one  of  the  most  colorful 
spots  in  the  West  and  already  is  a retirement 
center,  a summer  home  retreat,  and  headquarters 
for  artists  and  writers. 

Page,  near  the  northern  border  in  the  Glen 'Can- 
yon Dam-Lake  Powell  area,  was  originally  built 
as  a construction  site,  but  with  the  completion  of 
Glen  Canyon  Dam,  It  has  become  a residential 
and  recreational  center. 

Williams  is  32  miles  west  of  Flagstaff  and  located 
in  the  Kaibab  National  Forest. 

Coconino  County  also  includes  all  or  part  of  the 
Navajo,  Hopi,  Hualapai,  Havasupai,  and  Kaibab 
Indian  reservations.  The  reservations  occupy 
slightly  over  a third  (37.2# ) of  the  entire  county. 
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Another  40' 1 of  the  county  is  taken  up  by  the 
Knibab  and  Coconino  National  Forests,  national 
parks  and  monuments,  and  other  federally  owned 
land.  Eight  and  eight-tenths  percent  of  the  county 
is  state-owned  land  and  13.9/f  is  privately  owned 
land. 

ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

The  earliest  settlements  in  Coconino  County  were 
devoted  to  cattle  ranching,  and  today,  cattle 
ranching  and  sheep  raising  continue  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  economy  Flagstaff  began 
as  a work  camp  for  construction  crews  working 
on  the  railroad  and  was  also  a popular  camping 
spot  for  wagon  trains  en route  to  California.  Since 
the  first  sawmill  was  established  to  furnish  lies 
for  the  railroad,  lumbering  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  economy  ot  Flagstaff  and  Wil- 
liams. Both  cities  are  located  in  the  nation's 
largest  continuous  po:-derosa  pine  forest.  In  1908 
the  first  U.S.  Forest  Service  experiment  station, 
headquartered  in  Flagstaff,  was  established  in  the 
newly  created  Coconino  National  Forest. 

Astronomy,  astrophysics  and  astrogeology  have 
become  particularly  important  in  Flagstaff,  within 
♦ i<*  last  ten  years  due  to  the  U.S.  space  program. 
The  U.S.  Geological  Survey’s  Branch  of  Astro- 
geology  is  located  in  Flagstaff. 

Tourism  has  been  important  in  Coconino  County 
since  its  ea’Ty  days,  and  has  remained  a major 
econonu  factor.  The  Snow  Bowl  (skiing  facility 
on  Humphrey’s  Peak),  Indian  ruins,  the  Ponderosa 
forests,  Meteor  Crater,  Navajo  trading  posts,  Oak 
Creek  Can  j on,  pier  Canyon  Dam,  Lake  Powell, 
the  Grand  Canyon,  aad  'he  Annual  Indian  Pow 
Wow  in  July  attract  thousands  yearly. 

The  construction  of  the  Navajo  Army  Depot  in 
the  e.rly  1940’s,  12  miles  west  of  FlagslafJ,  was  a 
signif leant  development,  for  it  presently  is  one  of 
the  county’s  largest  employers  .n  addition  to  its 
primary  function  of  ammunition  storage,  the  de- 
pot furnishes  logistic  support  to  weather  and 
scientific— research  groups  and  also  tests,  motor.  _ 
vehicles  in  high  mountain  areas. 

The  current  econoiny  of  Coconino  County  is  based 
primarily  on  the  following  major  industries:  gov- 
ernment; retail  trade  and  services,  which  depend 
heavily  on  the  tourist  activity  and  travel  along 
the  highways;  manufacturing  and  contract  con- 
struction. The  fact  that  a large  part  of  the  econ- 


omy relies  on  tourism  (estimated  $20  miilioh  a 
year  business)  leads  to  a high  seasonal  income  and 
crj.t  .oyment  pattern.  Because  of  the  severe  win- 
ters, the  lumbering  and  construction  industries 
arc  also  seasonal  In  nature. 

ECONOMIC  OUT  LOOK 

Employment  in  manufacturing  increased  moder- 
ately over  the  1960-1969  period.  It  will  increase  by 
at  least  an  additional  26  persons  during  1970  with 
the  opening  of  Southwest  Forest  Industries’  $6 
million  particle  board  plant. 

Manufacturing’s  portion  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the ‘county  has  decreased 
slightly.  Although  wood  and  wood  products  man- 
ufacturing account  for  ipost  of  the  employment  in 
this  industry,  it  is  becoming  more  diversified  with 
the  addition  of  new  companies,  such  as  W.  L. 
Gore,  wire  and  c^ble  manufacturers,  to  the  Flag- 
staff area.  Two  new  firms  located  in  Williams 
which  may  add  considerably  to  manufacturing 
employment  in  the  future  are  Pal  omen  Inc.,  build- 
ers of  amateur  telescopes,  and  International  Sci- 
entific Industries,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  a wide 
range  of  radiation  detection  devices. 

Mining  and  quarrying  are  restricted  to  sand  and 
gravel,  pumice,  and  stone.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  in  this  industry  has  declined  over  the 
decade  to  only  a few  at  present. 

Employment  in  contract  construction  has  changed 
significantly  over  the  last  nine  years.  In  i960, 
contract  construction  accounted  for  17.3%  of  those 
employed,  while  in  1969  it  accounted  for  only 
about  6%  of  total  employment.  The  great  decline 
is  due  primarily  to  the  completion  of  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  and  the  overall  decline  in  major  highway 
construction.  Recent  construction  at  Northern 
Arizona  University  and  on  Interstate  40  has  main^ 
tained  the  level  of  Employment  in  this  industry 
at  about  1,000  persons  for  the  last  three  years. 
A large  boost  is  expected  to  be  given  contract 
construction  by  the  construction  of  the  stearn- 
— operated  electrical  generating  plant  to  be  located 
just  southwest  of  Page,  with  construction  sched- 
uled to  start  in  April  1970  and  extending  irito 
1975.  A railroad  will  *also  be  constructed  from 
Page  over  to  the  proximity  of  Cow  Springs  for 
the  purpose  of  hauling  coal  to  the  generating 
plant.  Total  estimated  cost  of  construction  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $309,000,000. 
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Transportation,  communication,  and  public  utili- 
ties industries  have  increased  their  overall  em- 
ployment by  some  375  persons  since  I960* 

The  trades  industry  is  second  only  to  government 
in  the  number  of  persons  it  employs.  Employment 
in  this  industry  increased  by  about  850  since  April 
i960.  Presently,  about  one  in  five  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  county  is  {n  retail  oi'  wholesale 
trade*  This  industry  is  markedly  affected  by  sea- 
sonality as  employment  increases  during  the  sGtn*' 
mer  tourist  season  and  declines  during  the  Winter* 

Employment  in  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 
has  remained  about  the  same  over  the  past  eight 
years  with  some  increase  due  to  the  building  of 
additional  facilities  in  Flagstaff  and  Tuba  City. 

f 

Employment  in  the  services  industry  has  not  only 
kept  pace  with  overall  economic,  growth,  but  has 
well  exceeded  the  rale  of  increase  in  total  em- 
ployment. In  I960,  the  services  industry  repre- 
sented  9*4%  of  total  employment  in  the  county. 
In  the  first  half  of  1969,  this  industry  accounted 
for  18*1%  of  total  employment,  an  increase  of  8,7 
percentage  points*  Employment  in  this  industry 
rose  about  2,012  between  I960  and  1969,  an  in- 
crease of  over  150%.  A large  part  of  this  marked 
increase  cgm  be  attributed  to  employment  in  the 
Navajo  tribal  enterprises  and  especially  tribal 
sponsored  Nonprofit  programs  such  as  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Navajo  Economic  Opportunity 
and  Summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Large 
numbers  of  Navajo  youth  are  employed  in  these 
programs  during  the  summer  months. 


MANPOWER  SETTING 

1970 

I960  Census  % Change 
Population  Census  (Prelim,)  196 0/7 C 


COCONINO 
COUNTY  

41,857 

47,350 

13.1 

-Flagstad  

18,214.. 

25,554  . 

40.3 

-•> 

Fredonia  

643 

797 

24.0 

Williams  

3,5|9 

2,346 

—34.1 

Other- communities  and  th<^r  estimated  popula- 
tions are:  Sedona,  5,000,  I'age,  3,000;  Tuba  City, 
1,800;  and  Grand  Canyon,  1,300. 


Percentage  distribution  of  the  county's  population 
by  cllmic  group  was  estimated  a^follows  in  1968: 
63.7%  White,  including  10,8%  with  Spanish  sur- 
names; 31.1%  Indian;  4*7%  Negro;  and  less  than 
1%  all  other. 

■ 

Only  the  I960  Census  figures  arc  available  to  look 
at  the  median  income,  and  they  indicate  a poverty 
level  or  below  income  for  65%  of  the  nonwhite 
families.  The  widespread  lack  of  formal  education 
among  Indians  in  the  county  also  accounts  for  a 
low'median  educational  level* 

The  Coconino  County  i960  annual  average  labor 
force  was  estimated  to  be  20,050,  with  an  employ- 
ment total  of  19,350,  and  an  unemployment  rate 
of  3.5%.  Employment  and „ unemployment  both 
show  clear  seasonal  variation  due  to  th  i effect  of 
high  plateau,  winter  weather  conditions  on  out- 
door activities.  Seasonal  variations  in  lumbering, 
wood  products,  and  construction  activities  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  variations  in  employment. 
Unemployment  Is  highest  fn  the  wirter  months — 
January,  February,  and  March — and  lowest  in  the 
late  summer  and  fall  months— August  through 
November.  The  unemployment  rate  on  the  Nav- 
■ ajo,  Hopi,  Kafbkb,  Hualapai,  and  Havasu pai  reser- 
vations, which  lie  wholly  or  partially  inside  the 
county,  runs  three  or  more  times  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  county.  In  1960,  for  example,  the  non- 
white (almost  all  non  whites  are  Indian)  unem- 
ployment rate  was  14%, 


' MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

’ Tf  ' -1-  - 

As  previously  indicated,  manpower  requirements 
(measured  in  terms  of  the  number>of  job’oidete 
received  in  the  Flagstaff  Office  of  the  Arizona 
State  Employment  Service,  and  the  Tuba  City 
branch  office  as  well  as  unemployment  insurance 
claimants)  in  the  county  show  wide  seasonal 
variations  due  to  the  effect  of  high  plateau  winter 
weather  conditions  on  lumbering,  wood  products, 
m anufacturi ng^-andvonstructioa  activities.  Tour- 
ist  activity  (retail  trade  and  services)  also  declines 
significantly  during  the  winter  months,  thereby 
reducing  the  demand  for  workers  in  motels  and 
restaurants. 

Demand  for  workers  is  highest  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  months  in.  the  Flagstaff  area.  The 
Flagstaff  office  of  the  Arizona  State  Employment 
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Service  received  an  average  of  318  job  openings 
a mom  Si  throughout  Fiscal  Year  1069,  with  263 
jobseekers  registered  in  the  active  files. 

The  sparsely  settled  areas  of  the  county,  espe- 
cially the  reservations,  had  a considerable  surplus 
of  low  skilled  labor.  Almost  all  the  job  openings 
received  by  the  branch  offices  were  filled  during 
the  year;  no  job  opening  remained  open  for  over 
a month.  Job  opportunities  are  clearly  limited  in 
the  sparsely  settled  areas. 

MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

The  Department  of  Welfare  reports  that,  of  the 
total  case  load  in  Coconino  County  for  Fiscal  Year 
1969,  approximately  80%  were  Indians  living  on 
the  reservations,' 

According  to  a survey  carried  out  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  in  the  early  part  of 
1967,  there  were  500  families  in  that  portion  of 
Coconino  County  not  within  Uv?  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion earning  below  $3,000  a year. 

The  poverty  population  in  Coconino  County  is 
sizeable.  The  great  majority  of  those  comprising 
this  group  are  Indians  and  other  minority  group 
members  living  in  predominantly  rural  areas  in 
the  county.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
aggregate  demand  for  labor  falls  considerably 


below  aggregate  supply  in  the  county.  While 
manpower  training  and  her  services  may  be 
helpful  in  meeting  some  oi  the  existing  shortages 
i n skilled  occupations,  unless  the  rate  of  economic 
development  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the 
county  increases,  the  aggregate  supply  of  labor 
will  continue  to  exceed  the  demand  and  much  of 
the  manpower  resource  will  continue  to  be  unused 
or  underutilized. 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  IN  OPERATION 

There  are  a number  of  manpower  programs  serv- 
ing Coconino  County;  they  include:  MDTA,  Op- 
eration Mainstream,  Neighborhood  Youth.  Corps, 
and  Job  Corps. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Coconino  County  has  a total  of  22  elementary 
schools  and  6 high  schools,  enrolling  a total  of 
9,059  and  3,573  students  respectively  in  1969-70. 

Vocational  courses  are  offered  at  many  of  the 
schools,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  types 
of  programs  and  the  number  enrolled* 

Northern  Arizona  University,  located  at  Flagstaff, 
had  an  enrollment  of  7,7^7  students  for  the  first 
semester  of  the  1969-70  school  year. 


COCONINO  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
1969-1970  Enrollment 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
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SPECIAL  NEEDS 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION 

Desert  and  mountainous  terrain  make  up  the 
4,788  square  miles  of  Gila  County,  a mining  and 
ranching  district  in  east-central  Arizona.  Eleva- 
tion ranges  from  2,000  feet  in  the  southern  desert 
to  above  7*000  feet  in  the  northern  pine  country. 
Together,  Globe  and  Miami  constitute  the  princi- 
pal retail  trade  center  for  east-central  Arizona. 
Mineral  rich  Gila  County  ranks  as  the  state’s 
fourth  highest  producer  of  copper  and  associated 
metals.  Cattle  ranching  and  tourism  assist  mining 
in  creating  a stable  economy  for  the  county.  With- 
in Gita  County  is  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  and 
part  of  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation.  Reservation 
economy  is  maintained  by  one  of  the  natio'n’s 
largest  cattle  ranches  and  . by  .lumbering.  The 
Payson  area  is  booming  with  “summer  cottage” 
land  sales  and  is  developing  into  a prime  recrea- 
tion area  for  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  camping, 
and  sightseeing.  The  average  .daily  temperature 
ranges  from  54*  to  86°  in  the  summer  and  from 
31°  to  61 & in  the  winter. 

Gila  County  provides  a variety  of  tourist  attrac- 
tions. Professional  and  amateur  geol  sts  go 
there  to  study  a time  lapse  of  over  500  million 
years  exposed  in  the  precipitous  walls  of  Salt 
River  Canyon.  Archaeologists  investigate  welL 
preserved  prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  of  the  Salado 


Indians  at  Tonto  National  Monument,  overlooking 
Roosevelt  Lake.  The  hunter  tests  his  skill  in  the 
annual  Javelina  (wild  pig)  Derby  and  seeks  other 
game  native  to  the  area — deer,  bear,  turkey,  duck, 
geese  and  quail.  Water  sports  fans  enjoy  recrea- 
tional facilities  around  Roosevelt,  Apache  and 
San  Carlos  Lakes.  Traveling  the  hairpin  turns  of 
Salt  River  Canyon _ provides „an  exciting  and 
breathtaking  experience  for  first -time  visitors  to 
the  area.  Other  tourist  attractions  include  the 
Apache  Trail,  Queen  Creek  Canyon,  and  the 
Southwestern  Arboretum/  Limited  amounts  of 
private  land  ownership  (3.1%)  stymie  normal  city 
growth  and  development 

U.S.  Highways  60  and  70  are  the  main  east-west 
interstate  routes  traversing  Gila  County.  Paved 
'U-weather  State  routes  include  Arizona  73,  77, 
87,  88,  106,  and  288.  For  the  hearty,  there  are 
several  second-class  improved  roads,  as  well  as 
Forest  Service  and  Indian  Reservation  traits.  Bus 
lines  are  the  main  source  of  public  transportation. 
Serving  Gita  County  are  Greyhound,  Trailways, 
Pioneer,  and  White  Mountain  lines.  Interstate 
tniek  line,  van  service,  and  local  taxi  services  are 
available  dally.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is 
open  to  the  southern  half  of  the  county  only.  The 
Globe-Miami  Airport  is  equipped  to  handle  twin- 
engine  aircraft  for  unscheduled  local  charter 
fligl  ts  but  nothing  on  a regularly  scheduled  basis. 
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ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

Copper  mining  has  been  the  base  of  the  economy 
in  Gila  County  since  the  exhaus'ion  of  the  early 
silver  mines.  Mining  and  quarrying  provided  jobs 
for  over  25%  of  the  total  labor  force  in  Gila 
County  during  1969*  Declines  or  upswings  in 
retail  trade  and  other  industry  categories  are 
dependent  upon  actions  in  the  mining  industry* 
The  county  ,is  showing  slow  but  steady  growth, 
having  fully  recovered  from  the  lengthy  labor- 
management  dispute  at  the  mines  which  was 
settled  eariy  in  1968;  Mineral  production  for  1968 
was  valued  at  $61,248,000.  With  the  mines  oper- 
ating at  near  capacity,  there  have  been  some  new 
developments  this  past  year  with  others  planned 
for  the  future.  Although  commercial  building  has 
not  been  significant  this  past  year,  a number  of 
ventures  are  underway  and  plans  for  others  have 
been  finalized*  The  master  plan  for  the  large 
Payson  North  housing  development  is  being  car- 
ried out,  as  well  as  other  horn  ebu  tiding  in  that 
area.  Construction  has  been  approved  for  37  new 
homes  to  be  built  in  Globe  where  there  is  a hous- 
ing shortage*  Extensive  cattle  ranches  are  signifi- 
cant contributors  to  the  Globe-Miami  economy* 
Agricultural  production  in  Gila  County  was  val- 
ued at  $1,502,000  during  1968* 

/ 

ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

■* 

The  economic  outlook  for  Gila  County  is  favor- 
able for  continued  gradual  growth.  Many  of  the 
mining  companies  have  announced  expansion 
plans*  Inspiration  Consolidated  Copper  Co.  plans 
a new  facility  as  well  as  expansion  of  an  existing 
facility*  Kcimecott  *md  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Co.  haVe  plans  for  expansion  next 
year.' The  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation  received 
federal  funds  for  development  of  a recreation 
area  for  tourists  on  thk  reservation*  A site  is 
available  on  the  reservation  for  an  industrial 
park,  but  this  is  still  in  thb  planning  stage.  The 
Gila  County  General  Hospital  in  Globe  has 
planned  a $3  million  dollar  expansion  to  be  com- 
peted early  in  1972*  \ 

Two  factors  that  could  have  considerable  impact 
in  Gila  County  in  the  next  few  years  are  the 
Comprehensive  Planning  Program  and  a proposed 
mineral  bank*  Gila  is  the  only  county  \n  the  state 
to  have  a Comprehensive  Planning  Program,  ap- 
proved and  partially  funded  by  HUD.  ' 


The  Comprehensive  Plar*  comprises  a document 
coordinating  and  Summarizing  plans  and  pro- 
posals for  the  county  as  well  as  the  municipalities 
within  it*  It  will  present  a broad  framework 
within  which  future  decisions  by  private  interests 
as  well  as  by  public  agencies  can  be  made  for  the 
betterment  of  the  entire  community*  A mineral 
bank  has  been  proposed  for  Gila  County  in  order 
to  stockpile  asbestos*  Ai:  present  40  grades  of  the 
mineral  are  being  processed  by  the  asbestos  co-op 
in  the  county.  The  federal  government  wants  only 
top-grade  asbestos  and  is  planning  for  advanced 
filtration  to  .combat  water  pollution*  In  order  to 
meet  governmental  demands  and  conserve  the 
resources  of  lesser  grades  of  asbestos,  the  mineral 
bank  proposal  was  made*  Although  not  yet  ap- 
proved, this  bank  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
asbestos  industry  in  Gila  County  to  successfully 
compete  with  Canada  in  top-grade  production* 

p 

MANPOWER  setting 


Population 

1660 

Census 

1970 

Census 

(Prelim*} 

% Change 
1360/76 

GILA  COUNTY 

1 

25,745 

28,412 

10*4 

Globe  

6,217 

6,583 

5.9 

Hayden  .*.'* 

1,760 

1,276 

-27*5 

. Miami a — 

- %1  _mfm  _ _ 

3,350 

3,302 

- 1*4 

Winkelman  

1,123 

977 

-13.0 

The  Payson  area  has  an  estimated  population  of 

2,000* 

The  1968  ethnic  breakdown  of  Gila  County  popu- 
lation was  84*1%  White,  including  23.0%  with 
Spanish  surnames;  15*2%  Indian;  and  0*5%  Negro* 

The  annual  average  labor  force  for  1969  was 
9,575,  with  an  unemployment  rate  of  3*4%. 

MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

Since  mining  is  the  major  industry  for  Gila  Coun- 
ty, the  labor  market  is  usually  stable.  In  general, 
labor  demands  are  for  skilled  workers  such  as 
machinists  and  heavy  duty  mechanics*  Skilled 
and  professional  workers  are  difficult  to  find  in 
the  local  labor  force.  Manpower  surpluses  occur 
in  the  unskilled  and  low  skilled  classifications. 
Youth  employment  has  become  a problem  of 
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concern  for  Gila  County.  Job  availability  for 
young  people  is  scarce  since  the  economy  is  stable 
and  employment  opportunities  are  not  diversified. 
The  mining  industry  provides  employment  for 
about  one-third  of  the  county,  butt  their  hiring 
requirements  exclude  youths  under  21  years  of 
age.  Youths  who  secure  jobs  are  generally 
restricted  to  part-time  work  and  poor-paying, 
unskilled  jobs.  Consequently,  there  is  a large  out- 
migration of  young  people  seeking  better  oppor- 
tunities, and  they  seldom  return  to  the  county. 
Both  youthful  and  aged  workers  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  underutilization' and  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  Gila  County. 

MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

Indian  unemployment  is  the  county's  greatest 
manpower  problem.  Reservation  isolation  creates 
transportation  difficulties  to  and  from  jobs.  Lack 
of  education  and  training  restricts  Indian  workers 
to  unskilled  or  lower  paying  semiskilled  jobs. 
Older  workers  and  the  handicapped  are  extremely 
limited  in  job  opportunities.  Job  opportunities  are 
so  limited  that  many  young  people  leave  the  labor 


force  to  continue  their  education  or  to  find  work 
outside  the  county. 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  IN  OPERATION 

The  Globe-Miami  area  is  one  of  five  areas  in  the 
state  which  was  selected  to  have  a vocational  skill 
center.  One  of  the  older  high  schools  is  being 
renovated  for  the  center,  and  funding  will  be 
directed  by  the  Four  Comers  Regional  Commis- 
sion. The  school  will  concentrate  its  training  in 
the  area  of  skilled  labor. 

Manpower  programs  in  Gila  County  include: 
MDTA,  Operation  Mainstream,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  and  Job  Corps. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

h 

Gila  County  has  21  elementary  schools  and  4 high 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  5,784  and  2,083  stu- 
dents respectively  during  1969-70.  Enrollment  in 
vocational  education  courses  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


GILA  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
1969-1370  Enrollment 
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No  junior  colleges  or  universities  are  located 
within  the  county.  Rose-Mar  College  of  Beauty, 
located  In  Globe,  is  the  only  private  trade  school 
available.  High  school  graduates  wishing  to  con- 
tinue their  education  usually  attend  Eastern  Ari- 
zona College,  Mesa  Community  College,  Univer- 


. sity  of  Arizona,  Arizona  State  University,  or  one 
of  the  numerous  trade  and  business  schools  in  the 
Phoenix  or  Tucson  areas.  Mines  conduct  their 
own  apprenticeship  training  programs  for  highly 
skilled  and  professional  jobs. 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION 

Graham  County  covers  an  area  of  4,640  square 
miles,  located  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Ari- 
zona. The  majority  of  the  irrigated  farm  land  lies 
in  the  Gila  River  Valley,  which  traverses  the 
county  from  east  to  west.  The  Graham  Mountain  ‘ 
form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  valley,  rising 
to  an  elevation  of  10,100  feet  at  Mount  Graham. 
The  Gila  Mountains  form  the  northern  boundary 
df  the  valley.  The  Gila  River  Valley  elevation  (at 
Safford)  is  2,900  feet.  This  elevation  moderates 
the  summer  temperatures,  compared  to  the  lower 
elevations  of  central  and  western  desert  areas  of 
Arizona. 

The  elevation  also  accounts  for  a slightly  higher 
annual  precipitation,  which  varies  from  9 to  20 
inches  at  the  higher  elevations.  There  are  several 
communities  located  along  the  Gila  River  and  its 
tributary,  the  San  Francisco  River.  Safford,  the 
county  seat,  is  the  agricultural  hub  of  both  Gra- 
ham and  Greenlee  counties.  Thatcher,  located  3 
miles  northwest  of  Safford,  is  the  site  of  Eastern 
Arizona  College. 

U.S.  70,  a major  east-west  highway,  connects  Gra- 
ham* County  with  Metropolttsn  Phoenix  on  the 
west  and  New  Mexico's  southern  cities  on  the  east 
(to  El  Paso*  Texas). 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

Agriculture  has  been  the  basic  economic  force  of 
Graham  County  since  the  founding  of  Safford  in 
1874.  The  significance  of  Safford  as  a trading  cen- 
ter has  declined  some  in  the  last  20  years  because 
of  fewer  workers  in  agriculture,  and  impro^d 
transportation -and  roads  have  tended  to  make 
trading  easier  in  larger  urban  areas  by  Graham 
County  residents. 

Crop  acres  in  1969  totaled  over  57,000,  ranking  the 
county  fifth  in  Arisons.  The  number  of  farmers 
has  declined  steadily  for  over  20  years.  The  total 
acreage  farmed  has  varied  during  that  period  but 
is  about  35%  greater  than  in  the  early  ’50’s.  Agri- 
cultural  employment  declined  greatly  until  1960 
and  has  stabilized  since  then.  Farming  units  have 
increased  in  size,  but  remain  the  smallest  in  the 
accepted  commercial  farming  area  of  Arizona. 

Ranches  utilize  vast  areas  Of  state  and  .federal 
land  in  addition  to  the  cropped  acreage  farmed. 
There  are  less  than  100  ranchers  in  Graham 
County. 

Unemployment  in  1969  and  preceding  years  was 
sufficiently  high  so  that  the  county  was  desig- 
nated a persistently  high  unemployment  area  un- 
der the  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic  De- 


velopment Agency.  Since  designation  in  the  fall 
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of  1969,  the  rate  of  unemployment  lias  declined 
and  the  county  has  been  removed  froiti  the  eligi- 
bility list  for  EDA  funding  programs. 

Although  several  factors  have  been  involved  in 
the  unemployment  rate  reduction,  the  principal 
factor  has  been  mining  activity  in  exploration  in 
Graham  County,  and  mine  production  operations 
in  Greenlee  County.  Other  contributing  factors  to 
increased  employment  have  been  new  industry, 
reopening  the  textile  manufacturing  plant  owned 
by  the  community,  and  expanded  slaughter  opera- 
tion in  the  packing  plant.  A general  pickup  in 
trade  and  services  has  supported  the  gains  in  the 
economy  during  the  first  half  of  1970. 

ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

Continued  high  level  of  mine  employment  is  ex- 
pected to  maintain  and  increase  the  economic 
pace  of  the  trade  centers  in  the  mining  areas  of 
Arizona.  Continued  efforts  of  community  devel- 
opment organizations  will  add  the  benefits  of  a 
greater  industrial  mix  to  community  industrial 
base.  Some  slowdown  could  occur  in  mid-19'72  if 
contractual  agreement  between  the  mines  and  the 
labor  unions  is  delayed  by  labor-management  dis- 
putes over  any  great  period  of  time. 

Further  reduction  in  the  number  of  agricultural 
employers  can  be  anticipated  during  the  Ws,  as 
well  as  changes  in  agricultural  production.  In- 
creases in  livestock  will  result  in  crop  production 
changes  suitable  to  feeding  livestock  in  place  of 
some  of  the  former  cotton  acreage. 

MANPOWER  SETTING 


Population 

i960 

Census 

1970 

Census 

(Prelim.) 

% Change 
1960/70 

GRAHAM  COUNTY.. 

14,045 

16.327 

16.2 

El  + + + + 4 ttM+  i-t  .*  4-4  k 4-4-.  4-4-4- 

806 

£,144 

41.9 

Safford  j.~...+++++..+.+...+.++ 
Thatcher  

4,643 

5,3X7 

14.4 

1,631 

2,262 

43.1 

Graham  County  is  predominantly  white  (67.2%), 
including  18.6%  with  Spanish  surnames,  and  a 
non  white  population  of  9.0%  Indian  and  2.9% 
Negro. 


The  annual  average  labuf  force  for  1069  was  ap* 
pioximately  4,250  in  Graham  County  with  an 
average  unemployment  rate  of  4.1#  „ 

MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

The  supply  of  labor  is  generally  quite  favorable 
for  most  job  openings.  A continued  demand  for 
mining  occupations  in  maintenance  and  operations-'"** 
is  anticipated.  Jobs  in  agriculture  are  expected  to 
be  strong  for.  skilled,  year  round  workers  and 
weaker  for  lower  skilled,  seasonal  workers.  Serv- 
ice occupations  in  the  culinary  arts,  the  mechan- 
ical fields,  and  hotel  and  motel  are  expected  to  be 
in  demand.  Future  manpower  needs  are  contin- 
gent on  economic  developments.  New  or  expanded 
industry  operations  could  alter  job  opportunities 
and  manpower  needs  drastically. 

MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

While  there  are  many  barriers  to  employment  for 
the  disadvantaged,  such  as  lack  of  education,  job 
skills,  transportation,  and  motivation,  the  major 
obstacle  in  Graham  County  is  lack  of  job  oppor- 
tunities. The  greatest  problem  exists  in  the  num- 
ber of  disadvantaged  and  the  services  required  on 
the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  Transportation  and 
remoteness  tend'  to  complicate  the  employment 
potential  of  the  San  Carlos  Apaches.  Other  under- 
employment, as  well  as  unemployment,  is  found 
fn  the  Negro  community.  Most  Negroes  work  only, 
at  part-time  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  jobs, 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  IN  OPERATION 

Manpower  programs  operating  in  Graham  County 
include:  MDTA,  Operation  Mainstream,  Job  Corps, 
and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Graham  County  has  7 elementaiy  schools  and  4 
high  schools,  with  1969-70  enrollments  of  3,232 
and  £,343  students  respectively. 

There  are  also  two  private  specialized  schools  in 
Safford  teaching  cosmetology.  Eastern  Arlsiona 
College  at  Thatcher,  part  of  Arizona’s  Junior  Col- 
lege  System,  enrolled  1,593  students  the  first  se- 
mester of  Also,  it  has  extensive  vocational 

training  curricula  considered  of  high  caliber  and 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  area.  Most  of  the  stu- 
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dents  seek  employment  in  urban  areas  or  con-  The  following  table  shows  the  types  of  vocational 
tinue  their  education  after  graduation.  courses  provided  and  the  number  enrolled: 

GRAHAM  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
1959*1970  Enrollment 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION 

Greenlee  County,  in  southeastern  Arizona,  was 
formed  from  the  eastern  part  of  Graham  County 
by  the  25th  Territorial  Legislature  on  March  10, 
1909.  The  newest  dbunty  in  the  state,  -i!T  1,879 " 
square  miles  consist  of  high  mountain  ranges, 
river  valleys,  and  desert  terrain.  Over  90%  of  the 
county  is  federally  dnd  state  owned,  with  less  than 
10%  of  the  land  surface  available  for  mining  en- 
terprises and  crop  production.  Hie  Gila  River  runs 
through  the  county  east  to  west,  providing  yt£e 
main  source  of  water  for  the  areaVagricultural 
production.  Nearly  all  of  .the  .surface  afea  of 
Greenlee  County  is  usable  either  as  timber  land  or 
for  farm  and  ranch  operations.  Annijdl  average 
rainfall  in  the  county  ranges  from  12.5  inches  at 
Clifton  to  above  20  inches  in  the  high  mountain 
areas  in  the  northern  half  of  the  jaunty.  Average 
annual  maximum  and  miiumunl  temperatures  at 
Clifton  are  81*  and  52°,  respectively.  Elevations 
across  the  county  range  tpom  2,800  feet  on  the 
desert  floor'  to  over  9,000  feet  above  sea  level 
along  the  Mogollon  Rim: 

Three  major  comm^thities  in  Greenlee  County 
are:  Duncan,  the  agricultural  center  of  the  county; 
Clifton,  location  pit  the  county  seat;  and  Morenci 
and  vicinity,  sije  of  the  largest  open-pit  mine  in 
the  United  States. 


Greenlee  County  Is  serviced  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Greyhound  Bus  lines. 
U.S.  Highway  75  crosses  the  county  east  and  west, 
while  U.S.  Highway  (366  and  State  Highway  70 
„ run  north  and  south  through  the  county.  The 
northern  half  of  Greenlee  X^Tu rfiy~"lies"  in  ihe 
Apache  National  forest  of  the  White  Mountains 
through  which  winds  the  famous  Coronado  Me- 
morial Trail  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  mines  in 
Morenci. 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

Copper  ore  was  first  discovered  in  the  area,  by  an 
Army  scout  in  1869;  It  was  not  until  three  years 
later,  however,  that  the  first  copper  mines  were 
established.  The  prime  economic  hase  is  still  cop- 
per mining. ' The  mining  industry  in  Greenlee 
—County  .suffered  serious  declines  in  the  early 
1950's  as  the  rich  ore  was  depleted'  However,  new 
techniques  of  mineral  extraction  enabled  the  in- 
dustry .to  mine  lower  grade  copper  ore.  Morenci 
is  the  site  of  one  of  the  largest  open-pit  copper 
mnies  in  the  United  States.  The  mine  spends  $68 
million  annually  in  the  county,  and  90%  of  the 
business  payroll  comes  from  the  mines.  Greenlee 
County  also  has  a limited  amount  of  cattle  ranch- 
ing and  crop  raising. 
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ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

The  mining  industry  will  continue  its  expansion. 
The  basis  for  Greenlee  County's  growth  impetus 
is  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation  mine  at  Mo  rend 
whose  recent  mine  and  plant  expansion  have 
added  new  sources  of  employment  which  will 
carry  over  into  future  years.  Contract  construc- 
tion and  allied  services  attributable  to  the  mine 
expansion  will  add  to  the  economy  during  the 
next  four  or  five  years.  Agriculture  will  remain 
relatively  stable  and  will  be  influenced  by  future 
government  farm  programs.  Tourist  traffic 
through  Greenlee  County  has  shown  a slight  re- 
duction following  completion  of  Interstate  10.  Vis- 
itors  to  the 'Coronado  National  Memorial  Trail 
declined,  reflecting  the  diversion  of  traffic  and 
the  lack  of  promotion  by  cities  located  in  northern 
Greenlee  County,  Future  possibilities  for  Greenlee 
County  may  be  in  the  tourist  and  recreational 
area'’  Fishing  and  hunting  are  readily  available 
in  the  county, 

MANPOWER  SETTING 

1970 


Population 

I960 

Census 

Census 

(Prelim.) 

% Change 
1960/70 

GREENLEE 
COUNTY  

11,509 

10,108 

—12.2 

Clifton  

4,191 

4,950 

18.1 

Duncan  

8G2 

771 

—10.6 

+ 

Morenci  ........ 

2,431 

. N.A. 

x + af 

Greenlee  County  is  predominately  white  (98%), 
with  about  50%  of  these  people  with  Spanish 
surnames.  The  balance  of  the  population  is  1.5% 
Indian  and  0.5%  Negro, 

Greenlee  is  the  only  county  in  Arizona  to  show  a 
decrease  in  population  between  i960  end  1970; 
however,  projections  to -1975-i,  Mcate  the  county, 
will  climb  back  to  its  1960  pop.  lation  of  1 1,500 
because  of  the  growth  in  the  mines.  The  popula* 
tion  decline  in  the  last  decade  is  attributable  to 
out-migration  of  out-of-school  youths  from  the 
county  because  of  the  lack  of  job  opportunities. 

The  annual  average  civilian  labor  force  in  1969 
was  4, 150,  with  unemployment  averaging  2.4%, 


MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

Opportunities  for  employment  in  Greenlee  County 
are  mostly  lor  skilled  workers  such  as  const  mo- 
tion workers,  carpenters,  electricians,  plumbers, 
mechanics,  and  heavy  equipment  operators  and 
engineers  in  the  mining  operations.  Appren- 
ticeship programs  by  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
at  Morenci  have  helped  maintain  an  available 
supply  of  skilled  workers  for  future  requirements. 
Workers  for  the  services  and  trade  industries  are 
constantly  in  demand.  Employment  opportunities 
in  Greenlee  County  for  the  future  are  contingent 
on  the  influx  of  new  industries  or  the  expansion 
of  present  mining  operations  and  the  possible 
development  of  more  livestock  feeding  operations 
in  the  county. 


MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

Although  the  problem  of  underutilized  manpower 
is  minimal  in  Greenlee  County,  underutilization 
of  manpower  resources  is  more  likely  to  be  prev- 
alent among  nonwfytes.  The  major  deterrent  to 
employment  for  the  disadvantaged  is  the  lack  of 
job  opportunities  in  their  immediate  area. 

Lack  of  job  opportunities  also  has  led  to  out* 
migration  of  young  people,  which,  in  turn,  has 
contributed  to  the  population  decline  of  the 
county. 


MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  IN  OPERATION 

■ 

Manpower  programs  in  operation  in  the  county 
include;  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Operation 
Mainstream,  and  Job  Corps.  Greenlee  County  also 
had  two  VISTA  volunteers  in  the  Clifton-Morensi 
area  and  one  volfthteer  in  the  Duncan  area  In 
1969. 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

During  the  1969-70  school  year,  Greenlee  County 
had  11  elementary  schools  with  2,189  students  en- 
rolled, and  3 high  schools  with  1,057  student  en- 
rollments. Students  from  these  schools  have  access 
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1 

to  Eastern  Arizona  College  located 
(Graham  County). 

in  Thatcher 

Vocational  education  programs 
arc  shown  in  the  table  below: 

and 

enrollments 

GREENLEE  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
1960*1970  EiwollTnent 

high  school 

JUNIOR  COLLKGR 

A CULT  SPECIAL  NEEDS 

SERVICE  TOTALS 

Malt 

Female 

Must 

Fcjnftlt  Total 

Male  Female  Total  Male  FrmiUc  Ttlal 

MftlC 

Female 

ToUl 

Agriculture! 

86 

++*■ 

86 

++■+ 

++J.+  *++■ 

+..+  d.++  +■■»■+  ++++  +■«+  +■’  + 

86 

■ ■ + + 

86 

Distributive 

Education 



1TT 

.aj  . 

+ i..  JJ.-J 

|L.+  +1++  .++.  111+ 

+ + ■ ■ 

+ ■ h- 

+ ■ ■ + 

Health 

+ ■++ 

+J.J.X 

+ + + + 

XXJ  + 

++BL  Xkit 

■ + + + ■ + ■■  ■«.■■  +■■+  +AIA 

+ AJX 

+ ■ ■ ■ 

.... 

Home  Econ. 
Gainful 
Useful 

++++ 

21 

+ -+J. 

122 

143 

■ + H - 
■Hi  + 1 

+ HI  +4  + + 

v+l  ++■■+ 

ri-fe  + x ■ + ■+  ■■■+  +IA+  l + i-h  +FTT 

+ + ■ ■ 
21 

+ ■ ■ + 
122 

+ 4 L + 

143 

Office 

Education 

+ **J 

+.d. 

i .■ 

■ ■ r + 

+ITI  ■■ ■ h 

■ + + + T + 1 + J.J.B  + Hx+  + ■■  + +■  + + 

+ ■ ■ ■ 

+ ■+  ■ 

+ ■ ■ + 

Technical 

Education 

■m  + h 

+ ■ ■ ■ 

+ ri  + + 

+■++  i+iir 

+ ■■■  + + ■■  *+T+  + . + + ■■■■  +■-*  + 

+ + ■ ■ 

+ ■ ■ + 

+ + ■ ■ 

Trades  and 
Industry 

+ + ■■ 

W + 

+ ■ ■ + 

+■»  ■++■ 

" ,+  ■■■■  +r.+  r ■ + + .+.1  +**  + 

++++ 

+ ■ + + 

+ ■ + + 

TOTAL 

107 

122 

220 

+■+■  ++4+ 

**++  I + + + +.T+  + + + H +■  + + ■ + ■ + 

107 

122 

229 

* 


i 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION 

Maricopa  County,  lying  in  the  south-central  part 
of  Arizona,  covers  an  area  of  9,253  square  miles  of 
desert  valley  and  low  mountain  ranges.  The  Tonto 
National  Forest,  with  its  7,645-foot  Four  Peaks 
Mountain,  the  desert  region  in  the  southwest  por- 
tion of  the  county,  and  the  1,300  miles  of  canals 
which  criss-cross  the  county’s  central  pcrV  *,  all 
oontribui«  to  the  topographical  diversity  . harac- 
terizing  the  county.  It  encompasses  three  Indian 
reser va tions — Salt  river,  Fort  McDowell,  Gila 
Bend — and  a small  part  of  the  Gita  River  Reser- 
vation. The  average  temperature  range  is  between 

-35^ 


ERIC 


and 


75  J ahd"TOO^In- 
64**  in  winter,  with  the  sun  shining  £8Sc  of  the 
possible  time.  The  average  rainfall  is  7.2  inches  a 
year.  Much  of  the  county  is  used  for  agriculture, 
depending  on  a vast  network  of  irrigation  canals 
from  the  dammed  Salt  and  Verde  rivers. 

The  pr:mary  cities  in  the  county  are  Phoenix, 
Scottsdale,  Tempo,  Mesa,  Glendale,  and  Chandler. 
About  of  the  county’s  population  and  47 of 
the  state's  population  is  contained  within  these 
coterm  mous  areas.  The  airline  service  is  provided 
by  three  transcontinental  and  six  legiuiiut  carriers 
providing  both  passenger  and  air  height  service 
with  approximately  100  scheduled  arrivals  and 
departures  daily  from  the  Phoenix  area.  The 
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Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads  offer 
railway  connections  for  freight  and,  to  a limited 
extent,  passenger  travel.  The  county  is  served  by 
two  national  bus  lir.es  along  transcontinental 
routes.  There  is  one  main  bus  line  operating 
within  the  metropolitan  area  of  Phoenix.  The 
outer  portion  of  the  central  urbanized  section  of 
the  county  is  served  by  another  bus  line  which 
offers  only  service  between  the  suburbs  but  not 
Avilnin  the  suburbs.  Because  of  the  geographic 
dispersion  of  m ijcr  industry  and  the  wide  loca- 
tion of  work^  , public  transportation  is  inade- 
quate. For  those  with  their  own  transportation, 
there  are  over  26  miles  of  com  r feted  jyeeway 
within  Phoenix  linking  the  j with  uninter- 
rupted freeway  travel  from  riagst&ff  to  Tucson 
(Interstate  10  and  "nterstale  17).  Other  major 
highways  include  Interstate  3 through  Gila  Bend, 
and  U.S.  highways  60,  70  and  39.  The  excellent 
highways  through  the  county  are  a major  factor 
in  the  county's  becoming  a regional  warehousing 
and  distribution  center.  These  highways  are  main 
arteries  vital  to  the  warehousing  and  distribution 
firms.  The  area  is  serviced  by  ten  transcontinental 
truck  lines  four  transcontinental  heavy  vquip- 
- ment  haulcts,  and  three  transcontinental  auto* 
mobile  transporters.  There  are  thirty  interstate 
truck  line. , thirty-nine  intrastate  ti*uck  line-,  also 
REA  Express  and  Umted  Parcel  Service. 
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ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

More  Ihcin  1,000  years  prior  to  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  the  ancient  Iiohokam  Indians  were 
diverting  waters  from  the  Salt  and  Gila  rivers 
and  cultivating  the  fertile  river  valleys.  Settle- 
mcnt  of  what  is  now  Phoenix  began  in  1365  when 
a hay  sMoply  point  for  Camp  McDowell  was  set 
up  about  four  miles  from  the  present  center  of 
Phoenix.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  agriculture,  tour- 
ism, government  and  some  food  and  fiber  process- 
ing, stimulated  by  the  availability  of  irrigation 
water  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  were  the  principal 
factors  influencing  growth  in  Maricopa  County. 
During  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  Government  en- 
couraged the  estal  lishment  of  a number  of  basic 
Industries  in  the  Valley,  After,  the  war_,_tbe  pro- 
duction was  maintained,  and  in  1956  the  value  of 
industrial  output  for  the  state  exceeded  the  value 
of  agricultural  products.  Industrial  development 
has  kept  pace  with  the  vigorous  population  in- 
crease, with  manufacturing  showing  the  greatest 
.increase.*  Today,  the  Phoenix  metropolitan  area  is 
characterized  by  a diversified  economy,  indepen- 
dent of  any  single  firm  or  industry.  Major  sources 
of  income  are  manufacturing,  agriculture,  and 
tourism.  Phoenix  has  become  the  fastest  growing 
regional  market  in  the  United  States  with  more 
than  2,200  manufacturers  and  wholesalers.  It  is 
also  becoming  a prime  financial  center  for  the 
western  United  States. 

Agriculture  has  historically  been  a major  com- 
ponent of  the  county's  economic  base,  with  the 
county  currently  encompassing  44%  of  the  state’s 
cultivated  crop  land.  Maricopa  County  is  the 
state's  largest  single  county  producer  in  all  major 
crop  categories.  The  chief  crops  are  cotton,  alfalfa, 
cereal  grains,  lettuce,  onions,  and  sugar  beets.  The 
■county  is-theHfhHr-d-most-iiTiportant-couaty^in  the. 
U.S.  in  terms  of  agricultural  output.  At  the  same 
.time,  howevert  agricultural  employment  has  been 
slowly  Reclining  since  1950  due  to  incre.nscd  mech- 
anization and  consolidation  of  farms  into  larger, 

more  efficient  operations, 

* 

The  tourist  industry,  which-  includes  the  services 
industry,  is  a major  contributor  to  the  county 
economy.  Natural  and  man-made  attractions  in 
the  area,  together  with  the  climate,  have  made 
the  Volley  a prime  vacation  spot  for  the  slate  and 
nation. 


The  trade  sector  of  the  economy  is  the  largest 
employer  in  the  Valley.  The  improve!. tent  ohin- 
torrtaie  highway  transportation  through  the  Val- 
ley, as  well  as  the  central  location  of  Phoenix 
within  the  13-state  and  northern  Mexico  market, 
have  made  the  county  a wholesale  and  retail  dis- 
tribution center.  Population  growth  has  been  the 
major  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  the  government 
sector.  Government  is  the  third  largest  employer 
including  state,  local,  and  federal  employees,  many 
of  whom  are  involved  with  education. 


ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

During  1969  the  diversified  economy, of  Maricopa^ 
County  generated  an  additional  27,300  jobs.  Ap- 
proximately 60%  of  all  nonagricultural  jobs  in 
the  state  are  located  in  the  Phoenix  metropolitan 
area.  It  is  predicted  that  10,100  more  jobs  will  be 
created  b'*  1971. 

As  of  July  1970,  nonagricultural  wage  and  salaried 
employment  was  315,100  with  a predicted  319,800 
for  the  year.  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  led  em- 
ployment with  81,300  followed  by  manufacturing 
with  69,100.  Government  employment  was  third 
with  55,000  workers, 

Financial  employment  will  gain  the  greatest  em^ 
ployment  percentage  growth  with  manufacturing 
and  wuolesalc  and  retail  trade  gaining  the  great- 
est number  of  workers.  Agricultural  employment 
will  continue  its  decline  due  to  increased  tech- 
nology, 

Contract  construction  had  a record-breaking  year 
in  19G9,  increasing  74%  in  value  of  building  per- 
mits;  1970  will  continue  to  be  a pace-setting  year 
but  will  not  exceed  the  growth  of  1969,  Labor 
disputes  and  recent  tight  ■~>nney  policies  may 
restrict  construction  by  as  much  as  25%. 

For  the  first  Lime,  retail  sales  exceeded  $2  billion 
for  1969r  and  are  expected  to  exceed  $2.3  billion 
in  1970.  All  sectors  of  the  economy  are  feeling  the 
effects  of  recent  economic  policies  with  a slight 
decline  registered  in  the  first  half  of  1970,  tirowth 
will  continue  in  the  Valley  but  at  a considerably 
reduced  rale  Jirough  the  second  half  of  1970. 
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1970 


Population 

19GO 

Census 

Census 

(Prelim.) 

% Change 
1950/70 

MARICOPA 

COUNTY  

663*510 

963,132 

45.2 

Avondale 

-6,151 

6,313 

2,6 

Buckeye  

2,286 

2,712 

18.6 

Chandler 

9,531 

13,551 

42.2 

El  Mirage 

1,723 

3,269 

89.7 

Gila  Bend 

1,726 

— 

Gilbert 

1,833 

1,951 

6.4 

Glendale  

15,893  __ 

35,771 

125.1 

Goodyear  

1,654 

2,110 

27.6 

Mesa  

33,772 

62,499 

85.1 

Paradise  Valley 

— 

6,584 

— 

Peoria  . 

. ..  2,593 

4,753 

83.3 

Phoenix  

439, l?u 

580,275 

32.1 

Scottsdale  

10,326 

66,852 

566.8 

Surprise  

— 

2,429 

— 

Tempe  

24,897 

63,038 

153.2 

Tolleson 

3.886 

3,825 

-1.6 

Wickenburg  

2,445 

2,640 

8.0 

Youngtown 

— 

1371 

— 

The  ten-year  growth  rate  for  the  county,  and  far 
communities  within  the  county,  can  be  seen  in  the 
table  above.  Maricopa  County  nov'  contains  55% 
of  the  state's  total  population. 

In  1968  the  percentage  distribution  of  Maricopa 
County's  population  by  ethnic  group  was:  94.6% 
White,  including  12.2%  with  Spanish  surnames; 

. 3.8%  Negro;  1.2%  Indian;  and  less  than  1.0%  all 

- ct!:er. 

The  annual  average  civilian  labor  force  in  Mari- 
copa County  for  1969  was  373,600,  with  an  average 
unemployment  rate  of  2.6%. 

MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

Currently  there  is  a surplus  of  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers,  electronics  engineers,  and  as- 
semblers. Through  June  1970  demand  occupations 
continued  to  be  in  clerical  and  service  occupations. 
There  is  a growing  need  for  lodging  managers, 
registered  nurses,  auto  mechanics,  and  service 
station  attendants. 


Until  the  results  of  the  1970  ce?,sus  arc  released, 
target  area  population  estimate  will  continue  to 
be  based  on  the  1966  Department  of  Labor  survey. 
These  figures  indicate  a geographic  pooling  of  the 
unskilled,  uneducated,  disadvantaged,  and  unem- 
ployed. Unemployment  in  the  Inner  City  area  of 
Phoenix  is  estimated  to  be  13.2%.  Ethnic  compo- 
sition of  this  area  is  24.8%  Negro,  30.1$  Mexican 
American,  and  43.2%  Anglo. 

The  basic  problems  hindering  residents  from  get- 
ting work  are  lack  of  skill  and  education,  accom- 
panied by  a decrease  in  the  number  of  unskilled 
jub  operangsv  ©thej-contributing-faeiors  are-lack 
of  transportation,  inadequate  child  care  facilities, 
and  language  difficulties.  Currently,  the  problem 
has  been  compounded  by  severe  layoffs  in  many 
major  companies  and  an  increased  number  of 
college  graduates  entering  the  labor  force.  The 
tight  job  situation  coupled  with  increased  num- 
bers of  trained  jobseekers  diminishes  the  chances 
of  target  area  residents  finding  work. 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  IN  OPERATION 

Maricopa  County  is  served  by  many  manpower 
programs,  serving  thousands  of  people.  Programs 
in  operation  include;  Adult  Basic  Education,  Ap- 
prenticeship, CEP  (Phoenix  Concentrated  Em- 
ployment’Program),  Job  Corps,  MDTA,  MOP  (Mi- 
grant Opportunity  Program),  NYC  (Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps),  On-the-job  training,  Operation 
Mainstream,  Project  Transition,  Project  SER- 
Goodyear,  WIN  (Work  Incentive  Program). 

EDUCATION  ANP-TRAINING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

During  the  1969-70  school  year,  Maricopa  County 
had  228  elementary  schools  with  a total  enroll- 
ment of  179,270  pupils.  There  were  33  high  schools 
with  6?, 738  students.  A o,  there  are  numerous 
private  schools  in  the  county. 

The  university  and  junior  college  system  is  ex- 
panding to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  highly 
skilled,  highly  trained  workers.  For  the  fall  se- 
mester 1969-70  Arizona  State  University  had  an 
enrollment  of  25,139  students.  Another  26,056  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  in  the  four  junior  colleges. 
The  opening  of  Scottsdale  Community  College  in 
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ihe  fall  of  1970-71  added  approximately  600  more 
students. 

In  addition  to  the  public  school  system,  the  county, 
has  four' private  institutions  of  higher  learning 


and  approximately  25  commercial  and  specialized 
trade  schools. 

Vocational  education  programs  and  enrollments 
arc  listed  in  the  table  below: 


MARICOPA  COUNT  Y^VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
1969-1970  Enrollment 


HIGH  SCHOOL  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


ADULT 


special  needs  service  totals 


Mate 

Female 

T^tat 

Mate 

Kernel* 

Mate 

Fcm&lt 

Total 

M4lfr 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Fomste  Tola] 

Agriculture 

999 

65 

1,064 

169 

16 

m 

67 

3 

70 

4 

.... 

4 

1,239 

84  1.323 

Distributive 

Education 

471 

694 

1,165 

200 

44 

244 

3,366 

978 

4,344 

22 

169 

191 

4,059 

1,305  5,944 

Health  " 

% 

39" 

41  ■ 

86 — Oil" 

- 697  - 

— $8- 

- 426 

— 466- 

--  1- 

34- 
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Home  Eton. 
Gainful 

l 

60 

61 

8 

84 

92 

35 

274 

309 

1 

221 

222 

45 

639  634 

Useful 

1,951 

13,658 

15,609 

.... 

.... 

99 

953 

1,052 

20 

252 

272 

2,070 

14,363  16,933 

Office 

Education 

392 

3,305 

3,607 

139 

627 

766 

616 

2,426 

3,242 

13 

193 

206 

1,270 

6,551  7,821 

Technical 

Education 

.... 

T--1 

1,004 

119 

1,123 

3,947 

509 

4,456 

...T 

.... 



. 4,951 

620  5,579 

Trades  and 
Industry 

1,258 

260 

1,518 

533 

18 

551 

5,254 

1,247 

6.501 

93 

219 

312 

7,138 

1,744  3,833 

TOTAL 

4,984 

18,081 

23,065 

2,139 

1,519 

3,653 

13,622 

6,818 

20,440 

154 

1,933 

1,242 

20,899 

27,506  48.405 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION 

Mohave  County  is  the  second  largest  county  in 
Arizona.  Its  total  area  encompasses  13u403  square 
miles  of  which  176  square  miles  is  covered  by 
water,  supplying  the  county  with  an  estimated 
1,000  miles  of  shoreline  on  navigable  rivers  and 
lakes.  The  county  is  bordered  on  the  north  and 
the  west  by  the  states  of  California,  Nevada,  and 
Utah;  and  three  lakes,  Havasu,  Mohave,  and  Mead, 
help  make  up  the  western  borders  along  the  Colo- 
rado River.  Elevation  ranges  from  500  to  8,000 
feet,  with  most  of  the  terrain  classified  s desert. 
The  higher  areas  of  the  county,  however,  are 
co v ere d by  vegetal i on  types,  cha racterized  by 
scrub  oak  and  pifion  pine,  and  potulerosa^pine  in 
the  higher  levels. 

The  climate  of  Mohave  County  is  generally  arid. 
Kingman,  at  an  elevation  °f  3345  feet,  has  an 
average  maximum  temperature. .of .76°  and  an. 
annual  minimum  temperature  of  46°.  Humidity 
is  low*  and  precipitation  averages  about  11  inches 
annually.  The  higher  elevations  of  the  county  re- 
ceive snow  in  the  winter,  and  all  of  Mohave 
County,  like  most  of  Arizona,  is  subject  to  wide 
elimatic  extremes.  In  Kingman,  for  example,  the 
lowest  daily  minimum  temperature  occurs  in  Jan- 
uary (3P)  and  the  big'  *x.\  daily  average  is  in 
July  <98°), 
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Kingman,  the  county  seat,  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  county.  Lake  Havasu  City  and  Bullhead  City, 
the  other  major  towns,  are  located  on  the  Colo- 
rado River.  Automobile  is  the  primary  means  of 
transportation  in  Mohave  County,  for  the  most 
part.  U.S,  highways  66  and  93  crisscross  the  coun« 
ty.  Both  freight  and  passenger  service  on  the 
Santa  Fc  Railroad  are  available  at  Kingman.  Bus 
transportation  is  furnished  by  Greyhound,  Con- 
tinental Trailways,  and  the  Las  Vegas-Tonapah- 
Reno  Stage.  Regular  airline  service  is  maintained 
from  Kingman  and  Lake  Havasu  City  by  sched- 
uled flights  to  phoenix,  Las  Vegas  and  Los  An- 
geles. Local,  intrastate  and  interstate  trucking 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

Historically,  mining  has  formed  the  major  base  of 
Mohave . County's  economy.  Mining  towns  rose 
virtually  overnight  and  waned  just  as  quickly  as 
deposits  of  gold  and  silver  were  discovered  and 
depleted.  In  the  early  1960’s,  there  began  an  in- 
terest in  the  copper-molybdenum  deposits  in  the 
area.  The  Duval  Corporation  operates  an  open-pit 
mine  at  Ithaca  Peak,  north  of  Kingman.  The 
Standard  Copper  Company  is  developing  the 
Copper  World  Mine,  an  underground  operation 
near  Yucea,  south  of  Kingman.  The  El  Paso  Mine 
has  been  completed  and  is  in  full  operation  as  an 
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open-pit  mine.  Nonmtatlic  mining  is  being  con- 
ducted to  extract  sand  and  gravel,  stone  and 
feldspar  deposits. 

The  major  agricultural  pursuit  in  the  county  is 
the  production  of  beef  cattle.  Sheep  raising  is  also 
conducted,  although  < a much  smaller  scale. 
Crop  production  is  limited,  consisting  primarily 
of  feeder  crops  especially  alfalfa. 

The  manufacturing  industry  is  a relatively  new 
influence  on  the  county’s  economy.  McCulloch 
Corporation  opened  the  first  production  facility 
in  Lake  Havasu  City  and  has  announced  plans  to 
concentrate  future  expansion  in  that  area.  Ford 
Motor  Company  established  an  automotive  prov- 
ing ground  near  Yucca,  Arizona,  ^nd-also  antici- 
pates expansion.  The  Mid-West  Wax  Paper  Com- 
pany has  established  operations  at  the  Kingman 
Airport 

j 

In  terms  of  employment,  the  largest  sector  in 
Mohave  County  is  government,  followed  by  trades 
and  services,  in  support  of  a growing  tourist  in- 
dustry. 

ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

The  outlook  for  Mohave  County  is  generally  one 
of  continued  growth  with  the  growth  at  Lake 
Havasu  City  leading  the  way.  Several  new  man- 
ufacturing plants  are  currently  scheduled  for 
Havasu  City,  and  the  services  industry  should 
continue  to  grow  with  the  rapid  increase  in  pop- 
ulation. 

The  Kingman  area  should  grow  tremendously 
through  next  year  due  to  the  new  Yucca.  Duval, 
and  El  Paso  Mines,  Ford’s  expected  expansion, 
General  Cable,  increased  highway  construction 
(an  interchange  system  is  being  built  on  the  riorth 
outskufs  of  town),  a new  75- bed  hospital,  and  a 
new  dry  cleaning  plant.  Tourism,  Kingman’s  pri- 
mary industry,  could  increase  as  the  area  becomes 
better  known. 

Bullhead  City  and  its  surrounding  area  should 
continue  to  grow.  A ln:^u  segment  of  Bullhead 
City's  growth  must  be  credited  to  part-time  res- 
idents who  establish  houses  and  along  the 

Colorado  River  ns  recreational  and  holiday  dwell- 
ings. Services  is  the  primary  industry,  and  this 
should  grow  as  the  area  develops. 
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1370 

19S9  Census  % Chants 
Population  Census  (PxeJlm.)  1360/70 

MOHAVE  COUNTY  7.736  25,110  224.6 

Kingman 4,525  7,149  58.0 


Lake  Havasu  City  and  surrounding  area  pppula- 
tion  is  estimated  at  5,280,  while  Mohave  Valley 
North  (including  Bullhead  City)  has  5.181  inhab- 
itants.1 

The  ethnic  grouping  of  the  population,  taken  from 
the  July  1968  estimates,  shows  the  following 
breakdown:  white  -90.9%>  inriuding-4#5H5panish 
surname;  non  white  9.1#  including  8.2%  Indian, 
0.4%  Negro  and  0.4%  Oriental. 

The  civilian  labor  force  annual  average  for  I960 
was  8,075,  with  a 3.4%  unemployment  rate. 

The  growth  of  the  population  and  the  labor  force 
of  the  county  is,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  inmigra- 
tion. Several  factors  contribute  to  this  growth. 
The  location  of  Mohave  County  places  it  within 
the  Las  Vegas  and  Southern  California  growth 
areas.  The  transcontinental  transportation,  routes 
with  their  Increasing  traffic  necessitate  more  fa- 
cilities. The  climate  and  physiographic  attractions 
of  the  area  are  reasons  for  many  to  seek  out  the 
many  possibilities  in  Mohave  County. 

MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  . 

The  availability  of  trained  and  qualified  workers 
In  some  occupational  categories  could  be  consid- 
ered tight.  Employers  in  the  Southwest  Mohave 
County  area  have  experienced  httle  difficulty  in 
securing,  employees  when  job  openings  occur.. The 
labor  force  is  replenished  constantly  from  work- 
ers who  travel  through  on  their  way  to  California 
and  Nevada  and  seek  employment  opportunities 
before  traveling  on.  Hundreds  of  inquiries  as  to 
available  job  opportunities  are  received  annually 
by  the  Arizona  State  Employ nient  Service  from 
people  throughout  the  nation  interested  in  Mo™ 
have  County.  The  file  of  applicants  actively  sock- 
ing employment  at  the  Kingman  office  of  the 
Arizona  State  Employment  Service  averages  over 
200  monthly. 

1 Source:  Mohave  County  Planning  and  Zoning  Commis- 
sion, January  1970. 
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MANPOWER  PROBLEMS  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  IN  OPERATION 


Poverty  conditions  in  Mohave  County  are  prob- 
ably disproportionately  represented  in  the  Indian 
population*  Mohave  County  contains  four  Indian 
reservations  on  which  approximately  800  Indians 
resided  in  1987.  Three  tribes  are  represented,  the 
Hualapai,  Paiute,  and  Mohave*  Employment  op- 
portunities on  these  reservations  are  extremely 
limited  and  Indian  workers  are  forced  to  find 
employment  off  the  reservations.  Some  areas  of 
Mohave  County  are  developing  into  poverty  pock- 
ets* Older  people  have  bought  land  and  trailers  to 
live  in  with  limited  income  such  as  Social  Secur- 
ity ' unnral hrettrement-ineenaes-w  h il  e the  .cost  _o  f 

living  continues  its  upward  climb. 


Manpower  programs  operating  in  Mohave  County 
include:  Operation  Mainstream,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  and  Job  Corps. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

During  the  3999-70  school  year,  Mohave  County 
had  19  elementary  schools  with  5,076  pupils  en- 
rolled, and  3 high  schools  with  1,758  student  en- 
rollments. 

_ Vocational  educaUon_programs_and  enrollments 
are  shown  in  the  following  tabic: 


MOHAVE  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
1969-1970  Enrollment 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION 

Navajo  County,  fifth  largest  county  in  Arizona,  is 
located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  adja- 
cent to  the  Utah  state  boundary,  Navajo  County's 
9,915  square  miles  extend  ir  a 50-mile  wide  stretch 
for  approximately  225  miles.  The  Navajo,  Hopi, 
and  Apache  Indian  reservations  constitute  a large 
portion  of  the  land  area  of  the  county.  The  Mogol- 
Ion  Rim  divides  the  county  into  two  distinct  phys- 
iographic areas,  the  Colorado  Plateau  and  a rug- 
ged mountainous  area.  The  high  plateau  country 
in  the  northern  part  of  Navajo  County  is  arid  and 
Uesert-like]- abounding “wlthHmes as~  and  smaller 
plateaus.  The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  a 
rugged  mountainous  area,  heavily  wooded  with 
pifion,  juniper,  and  pondcrosa  pine. 

The  climate  of  the  region  has  extremes  from 
limited  rainfall  in  the  northern  half  to  heavy 
precipitation  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow  in  the 
southern  mountain  regions.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  average  annual  precipitation  ranges 
between  7 and  12  inches.  During  the  winter 
months,  average  minimum  temperatures  range 
from  15°  to  20ft  with  maximum  temperatures  be- 
tween 45"  and  IS”*  Summertime  average  mini- 
mum temperatures  range  between  50°  and  58° 
while  average  daily  maximums  reach  84°  to  92°. 
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Approximately  one  third  of  Navajo  County’s  pop- 
ulation is  located  in  a strip  that  is  traversed  by 
the  Santa  Fe  Railway  and  U.S.  Highway  66  (In- 
terstate 40).  This  strip  lies  just  below  the  Navajo 
and  Hopi  reservations  and  contains  Winslowi  the 
largest  city  in  the  county,  and  Holbrooki  second 
largest  city  and  the  county  scat.  Other  sizeable 
communities  in  Navajo  County  include  Show 
Low,  Snowflake,  Finetop,  and  Heber*Overgaard. 
There  are  also  several  smaller  trading  centers  on 
the  Indian  reservations  serving  a rather  widely 
dispersed  Indian  population. 

” ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

Historically,  Navajo  County’s  economy  has  been 
based  on  grazing,  forest  products,  and  transporta- 
tion, During  the  past  decade,  however,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  trend  toward  diversification  of  - 
the  county’s  economic  base.  The  processing  of 
forest  products  has  expanded  from  primarily  log- 
ging to  include  molding  and  millwork  firms  and 
a paper  manufacturing  plant.  A garment  manu- 
facturing plant  and  development  of  tourist  ac- 
commodations both  on  and  off  the  Indian  reser- 
vations, along  with  increased  construction  activ- 
ity, have  also  been  responsible  for  much  of  this 
diversification. 
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Tlie  current  economy  of  Navajo  County  is  rela- 
tively stable,  with  some  seasonal  effects  due  to 
weather.  According  to  employment  figures,  the 
major  industrial  sectors  of  the  economy  are  gov- 
ernment, services,  trade,  manufacturing,  and 
transportation,  Three  of  these  industries  exhibit 
seasonality.  Tourism  along  , U.S.  Highway  66  is 
more  extensive  during  the  summer  months,  and 
declines  during  the  winter  months,  causing  a 
subsequent  decline  in  the  services  and  trade  in- 
dustries, Manufacturing  also  exhibits  a decline  in 
employment  during  the  winter  months.  This  is 
because  much  of  Navajo  County's  manufacturing, 
centered  around  wood  products  and  logging  ac- 
tivities which  supply  the  mills  with  raw  material, 
come  to  a bait  during  the  winters,  There  is  also 
soma Seasonality  ”bf^einplby menf  “in  “highway  and 
railway  maintenance,  with  substantial  increases 
in  the  summer  months. 

Government  employees  are  mostly  federal,  with 
the  major  agency  employers  being  the  U.S,  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  In  1967,  19.1%  of  the 
total  personal  income  earnings  for  Navajo  County 
Was  attributed  to  the  Federal  Government, 

ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 


Interstate  Highway  5>'.ort.  The  majority  of  the 
highway  is  already  converted  within  the  county, 
with  two  important  segments  left  to  be  converted 
—at  Winslow  and  Holbrook.  Currently,  traffic  is 
routed  through,  these  cities  which  results  in  much 
tourist  activity.  Upon  completion  of  Interstate  40, 
both  Winslow  and  Holbrook  will  be  bypassed. 
There  is  much  concern  in  these  communities  over 
the  loss  of  tourist  business  due  to  the  bypasses. 
Both  communities,  however,  are  beginning  to  take 
inventory  of  assets  such  as  popular  nearby  tourist 
attractions,  and  are  searching  out  other  possibili- 
ties as  well,  with  a view  toward  attracting  motor- 
ists from  the  high-speed  Interstate  40  into  the 
communities. 

Overall  employment  in  Navajo  County  should 
continue  its  trend  of  slow  overall  growth.  Manu- 
facturing, services  and  trade  employment  should 
increase  slightly  more  than  other  segments. 
Transportation  employment  should  remain  rela- 
tively stable  along  with  fiuance  and  mining.  The 
construction  .industry  is  dynamic,  with  resulting 
wide  fluctuations  in  employment  levels.  When 
work  begins  on  the  Winslow  and  Holbrook  by- 
passes, construction  activity  in  the  county  should 
reach  its  zenith. 


Economic  conditions  of  Navajo  County  can  be 
expected  to  remain  relatively  stable  for  the  next 
year.  There  arc  no  major  developments  expected 
nor  are  there  any  major  layoffs  foreseen.  There 
are  plans  by  a major  firm  to  locate  an  electronics 
assembly  plant  on  the  Hop!  Indian  Reservation  in 
the  near  future,  but  this  is  still  in  the  planning 
and  negotiation  stage.  If  and  when  completed,  this 
plant  will  initially  employ  approximately  200 
persons,  mostly  women. 

Coal  mining  activity  in  the  Black  Mesa  area  south 
" "ofTTayehta  is  ’expected”! o start'  in  May  or  “June 
1970.  The  coal,  strip-mined  near  Black  Mesa,  will 
be  processed  at  a slurry  preparation  plant  nearby 
’ and  then  pumped  via  the  Black  Mesa  coal  slurry 
pipeline  across  Arizona  to  the  Mohave  Power 
Project  in  Nevada.  Coal  production  is  expected  to 
reach  the  equivalent  of  200  carloads  a day  by 
June  1971.  The  strip-mining  of  the  coal  will  be 
done  with  a minimum  of  manpower  so  mining 
employment  is  not  expected  to  rise  significantly. 

U.S.  Highway  66,  which  traverses  Navajo  Coun- 
ty's populous  strip,  is  in  thy  process  of  being  con- 
verted into.  Interstate  40  as  part  of  (he  Federal 
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1970 


Population 

I960 

Census 

Census 

(Prelim.) 

% Change 
1960/70 

NAVAJO  COUNTY  .. 

37,994 

45,941 

20.9 

Holbrook  

3,433 

4,715 

37.1 

Show  Low  

1,625 

2,103 

29.4 

Snowflake  

982 

1,510 

53.8 

Winslow  

8,862 

7,982 

— 9.9 

Taylor  

— 

888 

— 

According  to  1968  estimates,  the  largest  ethnic 
group  in  Navajo  County  i$  American  Indian 
(49.3/0,  followed  by  Anglo  (41,l5i),  Mexican 
American  (7.154  >,  and  Negro  (1.9%). 

The  Navajo  County  labor  force  averaged  12,575 
persons  in  1969,  with,  an  average  unemployment 
rate  of  3.8% . Seasonal  variations  in  the  economic 
activity  of  Navajo  Cbunty  contribute  substan- 
tially to  variations  in  unemployment. 
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There  is  considerable  movement  by  Indians  to 
and  from  the  reservation  portions  of  the  county. 
This  internal  migration  involves  Indians  moving 
to  cities  such  as  Winslow  or  Holbrook  for  periods 
of  time,  and  then  returning  to  their  traditional 
home,  the  reservation. 

MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

Demand  for  workers  is  highest  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  months  in  Navajo  County.  Most  of 
the  placements  made  by  the  Winslow  office  of  the 
Arizona  State  Employment  Service  are  in  serv- 
ice j mmfs.ciunn  gwQlte._Jhall_DJLth.CL 

nonagricultural  placements  made  by  the  Winslow 
office  during  Fiscal  Year  1909  were  for  fire  fight- 
ers or  in  private  household?.  The  sparsely  settled 
areas  of  the  county  specially  the  reservations, 
had  a considerable  surplus  of  low-skilled  labor. 

t 

MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

There  is  little  data  available  concerning  the  num- 
ber and  type  of  disadvantaged  workers  in  Navajo 
County.  Much  of  this  shortage  of  data'  is  a result 


of  varied  political  boundaries  of  the  county  and 
reservations.  Lack  of  good  roads  and  transporta- 
tion prevents  many  persons  on  the  reservations 
and  outlying  areas  from  seeking  employment. 
Low  educational  levels  nr  lack  of  English  profi- 
ciency algo  keeps  many  persons  from  seeking 
employment  especially  on  the  reservation.  The 
unemployment  rate  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  is 
very  high. 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  IN  OPERATION 

Manpower  programs  operating  in  Navajo  County 
include:  MDTA,  Navajo  CEP,  Operation  Main- 
streaHf^f^eighborhood  Yotitff  " "Corps"! -"and  Job 
Corps. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

■ > 

Navajo  County  had  2#  elementary  schools  and  6 
high  schools  with  enrollments  of  8,508  and  3,196 
respectively  in  the  1969-70  school  year. 

Vocational  education  programs  and  enrollments 
are  shown  in  the  following  table; 


NAVAJO  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
1969-1970  Enrollment 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

ADULt 

SPECIAL  NBEUS 

SERVICE  TOTALS 

Male  Female  Totat 

MMr  Female  Total 

Male  Female  Total 

Male  Female  70m 

Male  Female  Total 

Agriculture 

93 

S3  ....  . ...  .... 

18 

— * 

18 

103 

1 

104 

214 

! 

215 

Distributive 

Education 

67 

72 

139  

" ■ ■ ■'■ 

— 

.... 

■Vif 

/ 

■ Hf 

ffH 

67 

72 

139 

Health 

.... 

— - 

..*.  +V."  b-Fb> 

■ ■■f 

fare 

-V* 

.... 

■ 

.r.. 

— 

Home  Eton. 
Gainful 
Useful 

"9 

664 

Tl  PT  ■■■■  '■  ■■  ■ ■■■■ 

673  „„  

■ + T> 

■ r 

.... 

■ ra'i 

"3 

664 

673 

Office 
Education  r 

14 

124 

138 

4 

$2 

66 

7 

35 

42 

26 

211 

236 

Technical 

Education 

r r T . 

— 

■■■■  ■■■■  --T- 

.... 

H+t 

.... 

+ uamm 

H ■■ 

Trades  and 
Industry 

64 

J 

64  

1 

1 

I 

1 

— 

+ ■■■ 

ffji 

65 

65 

TOTAL 

247 

860 

1,197  : 

23 

52 

75 

HO 

36 

146 

380  . 

948 

1,328 

/ 

t J 


I 


J 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION 

Pima  County  occupies  9,241  square  miles  of  warm, 
sunny  desert  and  pine-erested  mountain  ranges  in 
the  south-central  section  of  Arizona.  Elevation  of 
Pima  County  varies  from  a low  of  1,200  feet  to 
the  9,105-foot  peak,  Mount  Lemmon,  in  the  Coro- 
nado National  Forest  near  Tucson.  Two-  cactus 
forests  are  within  the  county  boundaries,  the 
Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument  *nd  the 
Saguaro  National  Monument.  Nearly  all  of  the 
Papago  Indian  Reservation's  2.8  million  acres  are 
within  the  western  portion  of  Pima  County  as  are 
all  of  the  San  Xavier  Reservation’s  71  thousand 
acres,  nelrrueson. 

Tucson,  located  on  a mesa  in  the  northeasts 
section  of  Pir^a  COftHity,  is  nucleus  of  the 
square  mile  Greater  Tucson  Urban  Area  and 
the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  ^Area  that 
includes  all  of  Pima’  Courify.  The  county  seat, 
Tucson  is  the  home  of  the  University  of  Arizona, 
Pima  College,  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base, 
Tucson  International  Airport,  and  the  Arizona- 
Sonora  Desert  Museum.  It  is  the  center  of  South- 
ern Arizonans  agricultural,  mining,  commercial, 
tourism,  and  trade  industries.  Tucson's  interstate 
transportation  needs  are  served,  by  highways,  in- 
cluding Interstate  Highways  10  and  19.  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Company,  by  two 


interstate  bus  companies,  by  several  major  and 
feeder  airlines  and  trucking  companies,  arid  by 
two  pipeline  companies. 

A Model  Cities  area  has  been  designated  within 
the  city  of  Tucson.  The  area,  covering  approxi- 
mately five  square  miles,  runs  from  Grant  Road 
.south,  to  Siiverlake  Road,  straddling  the  Santa 
Cruz  River  basin  and  Interstate  Highway  10. 

A jo,  located  one  hundred  twenty  miles  to  the 
west  of  Tucson,  is  the  site  of  the  New  Cornelia 
Mile,  a copper  mining,  milling  and  smelting  op- 
eration of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation. 

GreerrVaRcyt^wenty^-mil  es-south-  of-Ttteson,4s-  a. 

growing  retirement  community. 

ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

Pima  County  was  the  home  of  the  Pima  Indians, 
a peaceful  agricultural  tribe.  Tucson  was  estab- 
lished as  a military  post,  first  by  Mexicans  and 
later  by  Americans,  to  house  its  early  agricultural 
and  trading  interests  and  to  protect  citizens  irom 
raids  by  the  Apaches.  Tucson  has  continued  as  a 
trading  center.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
added  impetus  to  economic  development  as  did 
Tucson's  growing  reputation  as  a health  center. 
More  recently,  copper  mining,  defense-oriented 
manufacturing  and  increased  tourism  have  con- 
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tributes  to  Tucson’s  growth.  Since  the  founding 
of  the  University  of  Arizona  in  1835,  Tucson  has 
become  an  educational  and  cultural  center. 

At  the  present  time,  government,  including  Davis- 
Monlhan  Air  Force  Base,  University  of  Arizona, 
as  well  as  federal,  state  and  local  facilities,  con- 
tinues to  be  Pima  County’s  largest  industry.  Trade 
and  services  reflect  Tucson’s  role  as  a trading 
nucleus  and  its  growing  magnetism  for  tourists, 
movie  makers  and  students. 

ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

General  economic  activity  in  Pima  County  has 
been  healthy  in  the  past  year,  and  is  expected  to 
continuer  that  way  trrthe-nextrTisc&l-yearr  Sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  on  construction 
projects  of  the  Tucson  Urban  Renewal  program 
in  the  downtown  area  and  on  a housing  code  en- 
forcement project  in  Tucson’s  Menlo  Park  section. 
Final  program  proposals  will  be  submitted  in 
April  with  a request  for  Fiscal  1371  funding  by 
the  Tucson  Model  Cities  staff.  The  NAE-JOBS 
program  has  begun  working  toward  its  target  of 
placing  350  of  Tucson’s  hard  core  unemployed  in 
jobs  by  Tune  of  1970.  Pima  College  has  begun  ex- 
tension servire  work  in  the  county  and  will  for- 
mally open  its  new  Tucson  campus  in  September 
1970.  Three  Tucson  hospitals  plan  to  expand  pa- 
tient units,  one  adding  a community  mental  health 
facility. 

T3i<?  nonagricultufal  sector  of  Pima  TCounty  has 
shown  healthy  gains  in  several  areas  of  employ- 
ment, and  has  announced  plans  for  growth.  The 
Anaconda  Company’s  Extractive  Metallurgical 
Research  Division  will  construct  a pilot  plant  in 
Tucson  to  experiment  with  alternate  copper 

FTr»eltlng  methods  Several  outside  firms  will  es- 

tablish  operations  in  Tucson  in  the  coming  year 
and  will  maintain  assembly  plants  in  Nogales, 
Sonora,  under  the  Twin  Cities  concept.  Planned 
employment  increases  due  to  mining  activity  and 
to  the  development  of  copper  ores  on  the  Papago 
Reservation  in  Pinal  County,  may  positively  af- 
fect the  Pima  County  manpower  situation  in  the 
next  year. 

Two  private  land  developments,  one  near  Ajo  and 
one  at  Rio  Rico  in  Santa  Cruz  County,  :are  ex- 
pected to  have  an  effect  on  construction  activity 
in  the  coming  year,  with  contracts  now  being 
awarded  primarily  to  Pima  County  firms.  The 


recent  sale  of  the  Empire  Ranch,  on  the  Pima* 
Santa  Ciuz  border,  to  land  developers,  will  also 
likely  bolster  local  construction  employment  in  a 
few  years.  Construction  activity  at  Pima  County 
mine  sites  has  decreased  over  the  last  year,  but 
residential  and  commercial  building  continues  to 
increase.  A special  development  on  the  Papago 
Indian  Reservation  is  the  planned  construction  of 
90  new  homes  in  the  next  year, 

Employment  in  retail  and  wholesale  trade  has 
made  modest  gains  over  the  last  year,  with  the 
opening  of  a largo  department  store  at  a new  site 
and  with  a lengthened  work-week  (Sunday  open- 
ings). Continued  modest  giowth  is  expected  to 
continue  in  both  the  trad*?  and  *er .ice*  industries. 

Government,  the  largest  single  employer  in  the 
county,  has  gairod  c’owly  eve:  the  last  year.  The 
Arizona  £ir  National  Guard  installation  at  Tucson 
will  become  a permanent,  full-time  operation 
early  in  1970.  With  the  opening  of  Pima  College 
and  continuing  expansion  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  and  of  the  general  population,  the  em- 
ployment of  school  personnel  will  continue  to 
increase- — - 

MANPOWER  SETTING 


Population 

13SQ 

Census 

1970 
Census 
l Prelim.) 

l-i 

% Change 
1960/70 

PIMA  COUNTY  

„ 265,660 

344,904 

29.3 

South  Tucson  .... 

..  7,004 

5,350 

— 23.6 

Tucson  

..  212,892 

258,303 

21.3 

In  1968  the  percentage  distribution  of  Pima  Coun- 
ty’s population  by  ethnic  group  was:  93.4%  white, 
including  17.2%  with  Spanish  surnames;  3*3% 
Negro;  2.3%  Indian;  and  less  than  1.0%  all  otherT 
Unlike  many  other  major  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  nation,  Tucson  docs  not  have  a 
ring  of  incorporated  suburban  towns  surrounding 
the  central  city.  'The  county  has  a sparsely  pop- 
ulated rural  area  with  a few  small  villages  in  the 
outlying  areas.  Workers  in  the  Tucson-Fima  Coun- 
ty labor  market  area  are  employed  throughout 
the  county  and  in  adjacent  counties,  and  travel  to 
widely  spread  areas. 

The  Pima  County  civilian  labor  ferce  rose  to  an 
average  117,200  persons  in  1969,  a 32.2%  increase 
over  the  I960  level,  with  an  average  unemploy- 
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moot  link'  of  3 Pi,  Employment  growth  con- 
centrated in  the  nonagriculluvai  wiige  and  saltuy 
sector.  Agricultural  employment  declined  from 
198H  to  the  1%!J  level  of  1,800  workers. 

I^hor  force  pmiicip.' tinn  rales  oKUie  Piq.agos 
were  Si m lid  to  lw  dramatically  lower  than  those 
of  the  United  States,  with  an  overall  rate  of  par- 
ticipation at  30.3' < of  on-reservation  Iiuli,  is. 

SirnnaHy,  data  for  tbe  Model  Cities. area  in 
Tucson,  compiled  in  March  of  1958,  showed  a 
^ labor  force  participation  rate  of  Gl,41t  compared 
to  a national  overage  for  that  time  of  79.7',? . The 
total  civilian  labor  force  in  the  Model  Cities  ares 
was  estimated  at  3,972*at  that0 time,  with  850,  or 
?AA‘ 1 1 of  the  workers  unemployed. 

r 

MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

, ? 

Demand  of  Tucson  area  cmpIo3rcrs  for  fully  qual- 
ified workers  in  several  skilled  .occupations  has 
been  sustained  ever  the  past  year*  as  evidenced 
by  job  openings  listed  with  the  Arizona  Stale 
Employment  Service  offices  in  Tucson,  Oppor- 
tunities in  paramedical,  nciiealT  mo  ’ niical  main- 
tenance and  repair,  sale*,  and  food  servio'  jcou- 
pations  re»rmn  open  as  the  service  industries  gain 
in  mporiance  in  ".'cson’s  economy.  Expanding 
health  sorv*  os  in  the  area  will  require  increasing 
numbers  of  trained  nurses,  technicians,  and  semi- 
professional  workers.  Increased  emphasis  on.  tour- 
ism in  the  Pima  County  area  will  sustain  demand 
for  food  service  and  hotel  workers.  Sales  workers 
will  be  needed  in  the  rapidly  growing  trade  ar>:l 
finance  sectors,  and  growth  in  government  will 
require  clerical  and  teaching  personnel. 

Opportunity  in  the  next  3 oar,  as  in  the  past 
yws,  will  be  g res  test  m areas  involving  con- 
siderable skill.  The  Pima  County  labor  market  is 
such  that  the  supply  of  workers  generally  exceeds 
demand,  much  more  so  at  lowest  skill  levels. 

The  Pima  County  unemployment*  level  is  decreas- 
ing as  general  lak'r  market  condi lie- *is  here  tight- 
. n.  it  is  likt-ly,  tiwl  in  the  next  year,  with  planned 
expansion  of  ’.ndus  trial  and  commercial  pelivity, 
unemployment  (as  defined  by  traditional  con- 
cepts) will  con:  ini  re  to  drop  «ul  will  remain  near 
i is.  pro  end  Iiac  lined 

Over  a fiv*  year  piuiod.  growth  factors  ir.  iho 
ocihvmiy  indicate  continuing  Mg1'  level  cmnloy- 
meut  denar  d M'did  Cf'ii,-  activity  ovti  ll.o  ‘ot.g 


term  should  draw  on  the  lan»e  pools  of  j datively 
unskilled,  unemployed  persons  in  that  area,  and 
porluqK  on  labor  force  dropouts  and  poor  cm- 
ploj'cd  residents,  One  consideration  tha  maj'  in 
the  long  run  adversely  affect  the  Pima  County 
labor  market'"  is  the  eventual  withdrawal  of  de- 
fense contracts  from  Tucson  area  manufacturers, 
with  decreases  in  Congressional  defense  appro- 
priations. 

MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

A large  proportion  of  Ph  a County  employment 
is  in  the  low- wage  service  c'md  trade  industries,  In 
which  the^e  is  a gcneial  excess  supply  of  workers. 
In  those  arcast  employ  1001'. t is  highly  sensitive  to 
fluctuations  in  the  everall  economy  and  is  subject 
tc  seasonality,  The  prevalence  of  parMime  work 
in  those  sectors  becomes  problematical  to  }bc  . is- 
advantaged  when  thot  market  potentially  includes 
so  many  secondary  wage-earners,  such  as  the 
wives  of  university  and  Air  Force  oersonnei  and 
university  students.  For  othtr  jobs,  educational 
and  skid  requirements  arc  more  rigid,  and  com- 
petition with  inmigranls,  as  well  as  with  trained 
county  residents,  is  more  severe.  Training  oppor- 
tunities in  the  community  are  limited 

While  the  low  and  de*  lining  level  of  unemploy- 
ment and  other  indicators  point  to  continuing 
economic  health  for  Pima  County , the  character- 
istics of  two  svve  y disnuvanlaged  groups  in  the 
counly,  the  Papago  Indians  and  the  Model  ^gh- 
borhood  rcsidei  Is  of  T jeson,  define  a dramatic 
cleft  in  Ihe  county's  economic  and  social  structure. 

The  labor  force  participation  rales  of  botP  nips 
are  onsiderablv  lowe^  than  national  averages.  Of 
the  reasons  given  by  those  not  ir*  the  labor  force 
for  not  seeking  emploj'ment,  family  rcsponsiblli- 
'ies  and  lack  of  child  care,  and  iil  health  or  'Us- 
ability were  given  by  many  Pa  pages  and  Me.  id 
Cities  residents 

Among  the  employed  persons  in  the  two  disad- 
vantaged groups,*  their  occupational  experience 
was  highly  concentrated  in  the  services  industry, 
v'ifh  large  numbers  of  private  household  workers 
iri  Uvh  groups.  Among  the  Papagos,  one-third  of 
the  omplo3od  persons  did  agricultural ■ woik. 

* i on  cduc'iliona'  attainment  show  tluii  n earl  3 
tliree-qu.n  tetv  of  Mode]  Citi'v-  resident.-;  and  ap- 
proximate!. ' jf  ti>  Prpago:;  have  110L  ^*111- 
pleted  high  school,  Many  Model  Cities  losidenls 
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have  indicated  willingness  fo  enroll  In  training 
progiams.  and  a fifth  of  the  residents  outside  the 
labor  force  a1’"  already  undergoing  some  type  of 
schooling  or  training.  Among  /ho  Papagos.  less 
than  one-tenth  of  those  outside  the  labor  force 
are  in  school  or  training. 

Many  other  groups  of  persons  in  Pima  County, 
for  whom  only  limited  descriptive  data  are  avail- 
able. are  among  the  disadvantaged.  Pima  Coanty’s 
youth  population,  which  has  grown  consideiably 
In  the  -6C*s,  is  sublet  to  manpower  problems  be- 
cause of  a Jack  of  training  or  marketable  skills, 
draft  eligibility-,  and  the  competition  among  entry- 
level  low-skill  workers.  Older  residents,  also  rep- 
resenting a growing  proportion  of  the  county’s 
population,  face  manpower  problems  comparable 
to  those  of  youth:  competition,  unwillingness  of 
employers  to  hire  and  train  older  workers,  and 
healti  problems  (among  many  older  workers  who 
have  migrated  to  this  area). 

Veterans  returning  to  Pima  County  face  problems 
of  matching  their  skills  with  those  der."  . cd  by 
local  employers  in  the  selective  labor  market. 
Approximately  5,000  veteran  applications  are  ex- 
pected to  be  processed  by  Employment  Service 
offices  in  Tucson  in  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

The  rural  population  of  Pima  County,  according 
to  1960  census  data,  had  lower  family  and  indi- 
vidual incomes  and  a non  white  proportion  double 
that  of  the  ^itire  county.  Work  being  done  now 
by  adult  education  and  community  acFon  pro- 
grams in  the  county  has  illuminated  needs  in 


areas  of  basic  education  and  training  in  "nglish 
os  a second  language.  The  rural  poor,  like  the 
Fapago  Indians,  are  gcogiaphically  separated 
from  the  bulk  of  manpower  services,  and  the 
county's  public  transportation  system,  like  that 
of  the  city  of  Tucson,  is  inadequate. 

MANPOWER-  PROGRAMS  IN  OPERATION 

There  are  many  manpower  programs  operating  m 
Pima  County,  including  the  following:  Adult  Ba- 
sL  Education,  Job  Corps,  MDTA.  On* the- Job 
Training,  Migrant  Opportunity  Program,  Model  * 
Cities,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Operation 
Mainstream,  Work  Incentive  Program. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Pima  County  had  III  elementary  schools  with 
59,825  pupils  etirotlca,  and  15  high  schoo1'-  with 
25,336  student  enrollments  in  the  1962-70  school 
year. 

Vocational  education  programs  and  enrollments 
are  shown  in  the  table  below. 

In  the  1969-70  school  year  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona at  Tucson  had  a first  semester  enrollment  of 
24,726. 

Opening  m the  fall  of  1970  is  Pima  College,  a part 
of  The  state  junior  college  system. 

There  tire  also  a number  of  private  schools  serving 
the  Tucson  area. 


PIMA  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
1969  -1970  Enrollment 


met!  SCHOOL 

Jir.VlOft  COLLEGE^ 

ADULT 

SFEC1A1.  N'F.KOS 

SBKVIC5J  TOTALS  _ 

^Jalc  Feinatt  Total 

Male  Ffnttlc  Tola*  Male 

Female  Tutal 

Male  Female  Total 

Mate  Femata  Total 

Agriculture 

159 

24 

183 

... 

..... 

..... 

17 

7 

24 

3 

37 

40 

179 

68 

247 

Distributive 

f 

Education 

179 

402 

581 

- 

.... 

.... 

MGS 

650 

7.115 

43 

05 

98 

1,687 

1 ,107 

3.794 

Health 

■1 

35 

39 

38 

US 

156 

21 

378 

399 

4 

123 

124 

67 

" wi" 

713 

Home  Keen. 

* 

r:  a in  ful 

33 

105 

128 

2,867" 

. ■ . 

2 

2 

25 

144 

1C9 

48 

251 

299 

Use  [ul 

143 

2,724 

■ ■ 

- - 

4 

371 

375 

.... 

■ 

.... 

147 

3,095 

3,242 

Office 

ltd  mali  on 

ft? 

7dl 

8-13 

1 

7 

8 

71 

572 

843 

38 

439 

477 

192 

1,779 

1,971 

Technical 

■ 

Education 

.. 

+ ha 

-■  T 

.... 

.... 

151 

37 

188 

6 

.... 

6 

157 

37 

194 

Trades  and 

f 

Industry 

347 

74 

121 

2 

2 

4 

1.103 

81 

1,241 

196 

134 

330 

1,708 

29i 

1,099 

TOTAL 

937 

4,12!) 

r,oii2 

11 

127 

i63 

2,892 

3,098 

4,990 

315 

929 

1,3-14 

4,185 

7,270 

11,464 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION  * 

Hnal  County  is  located  in  the  south-central  por- 
tion of  Arizona.  H rovers  an  area  of  5,394  square 
miles,  ranking  tenth  among  Arizona’s  14  counties. 
The  county  is  ^Vided  into  two  parts 'by  its  geog- 
raphy and  economy.  The  eastern  ret.'m,  approxi- 
mately one  third  the  area,  is  characterized  by 
mountains  Its  northern  reaches  contain  the  famed 
Superstition  Mountains.  The  southern  edge  in- 
Judes  the  northern  tip  of  the  Santa  Catalina 
Mountains.  Elevations  in  the  region  range  from 
2,OC0  feet  in  the  valleys  to  peaks  of  more  than 
6,000  feet.  The  western  region  is  principally  low 
desert  valleys,  av  waging  1, 400-1, GOO'fect  abeve  sea 
level,  amid  low  mountains. 

The  temporal^ e varies  from  a summer  range  of 
71®  to^Oa'5  and  a vdnter  range  of  35°  to  68°.  Av- 
erage annual  rainfall  approximates  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  the  weste*  n region  and  \ip  to  18  inches 
in  the  eastern  rejion. 

Of  Ariz  na's  19  Indian  "enervations,  four  lie  at 
least  partially  within  Pinal  Ccmty— the  Maricopa 
Reservation  is  wholly  included,  t,f  the  Gila 
Ri\er  Reservation,  part  of  the  Papagn  Reservation, 
and  ohiy  a littte  of  the  San. Carlos  Reservation. 
Tiie  countv  straddle  . : route  of  communication 
between  Arfrf»ra\.  major  citioa.  Phoenix  and 
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Tucson.  The  two  cities  rank  high  among  the 
nation's  population  growth  centers.  Interstate 
Highways  8 and  10  are  planned  for  juncture  near 
the  county’s  largest  city,  Casa  Grande.  Only  26.7% 
of  the  land  in  Pinal  County  is  privately  owned; 
the  rest  is  either  uderally  owne^l  (20.3%),  state 
owned  (35.6%)  ot  Indian  reservations  (17.4%). 

ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

Early  Pina!  County  centered  around  mining  and 
desert  ranching.  With  the  completion  of  Coolidge 
Dam  and  the  drlhng  of  irrigation  wells,  agricul- 
ture began.  Because  of  the  lowering  water  iable, 
increased  water  costs,  and  low  farm  prices,  agri- 
cultural acreage  decreased  in  1968.  Mimug  during 
this  same  period  shifted  from  underground  shaft 
to  the  open  pit  type  in  the  Ray-Sonora  area.  Re- 
Cv-nt  discovery  of  a valuable  copper  deposit  on 
Pima  Indian  land  south  of  Casa  Grande  will  main- 
tain the  level  of  Pinal  County  mineral  production. 
.Thus,  mining  and  agriculture  dfeve  been  the  main- 
stay of  industrial  employment  in  Pinsl  County. 
Trade,  services  and  government  have  been  con- 
tributing sectors.  After  an  effort  by  civic  leaders 
to  broaden  the  economic  base,  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities have  appeared  in  Coolidge,  Eloy  and  Casa 
Grande. 
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ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

Anticipated  growth  over  the.  next  five  years  is 
expected  to  follow  the  pattern  established  since 
1960  in  Pinal  County,  This  is  a steady  moderate 
growth  that  is  expected  to  be  led  by  the  manu- 
facturing sector.  Community  leadership  efforts 
have  provided  the  impetus  for  improved  economic 
gains  in  Pinal  County.  Industrial  porks  located 
within  the  western  population  centers  provide 
the  base  for  the  growth  of  industry.  Recent  deci- 
sions enabling  fndian  Reservation  lands  to  be 
leased  for  up  to  99  years  have  removed  the  ob- 
stacle to  suburban  development. 

The  growth  trend  of  Phoenix  and  Tucson  toward 
a megalopolis  can  be  expected  to  insure  further 
development  of  the  Phoenix-Tucson  corridor.  Min- 
ing of  copper  and  iron  ore  in  the  next  five  years 
appears  to  be  on  a strong  upward  trend  because, 
of  recent  ore  deposit  discoveries  in  southwestern 
Pinal  County.  Employment  opportunities  will  de- 
velop with  expansion  of  mining.  Continuing  sci- 
entific developments,  wnich  enable  extraction  of 
ore  from  materials  that  Were  once  waste  products, 
not  only  aid  in  conservation  of  natural  resources 
but  also  assure  the  importance  of  mining  as  a 
major  industry  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Agricultural  employment  has  decreased  due  to 
increased  mechanization,  automation,  and  tech- 
nology. The  trend  has  been  for  fewer  seasonal 
workers  and  for  more  skilled  workers.  Govern- 
ment employment  is  expected  to  increase  only 
moderately.  Generally  the  economic  outlook  is 
one  of  optimism. 

MANPOWER  SETTING 


Population 

1960 

Census 

1970 

Census 

(Prelim.) 

% Change 
19&0/70 

PJNAL  COUNTY 

...  62,673 

67,376 

8.3 

Casa  Grande 

...  8,311 

10,4H 

25.3 

Coolidge  . . . 

4,990 

5,196 

41 

Eloy  

. . 4,899 

5,357 

9.3 

Florence  

. 2,143 

3,165 

1.0 

Kearny  , 

...  902 

2,613 

189.6 

Mammoth  ...  . 

1,913 

1,914 

0.2 

San  Manuel  . , 

..  4,524 

NA 

— 

Superior  

...  4,875 

NA 

In  1368  the  ethnic  breakdown  in  Pinal  County 
was  85.1  '<  white  (including  29, 2G  Spanish  sur- 
named),  S.8\<  Indian  and  5.8^  Negro.  Theix  is  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  Me:  lean  Americans 
in  Pinal  County  than  there  is  in  the  state  as  a 
whole  (15' 1 statewide),  and  also  the  percentage  of 
Negro  persons  is  higher  (3.4^  statewide).  Many 
of  ihese  persons  in  minority  groups  are  classified 
as  disadvantaged  because  of  low  income,  educa- 
tion and  lack  of  skills  training.- 

The  civilian  labor  force  in  Pinal  County  averaged 
22,30C  persons  riming  1969,  with  an  unemployment 
rate  of  2.6  Tr,  The  pattern  of  migration  of  out-of- 
school youth  from  rural  counties  has  prevailed  in 
Pinal  County,  The  outmigration  of  youth  should 
decline  as  new  employment  opportunities  in- 
crease. 

MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

Some  shortages  of  labor  do  exist  in  Pinal  County, 
but  generally  these  shortages  are  found  in  skill 
trade  mechanics,  bench  workers,  carpenters,  elec- 
tricians, plumbers,  professional  workers  and  high- 
er skilled  clerical  workers.  Industrial  develop- 
ment and  new  mining  expansion  in  western  Pinal 
County  will  create  more  shortages  of  skilled 
workers  in  the  future. 

Of  those  persons  seeking  work,  most  are  disadvan- 
taged, cither  unskilled  or  low  skilled.  Many  lack 
basic  education  in  English. 

MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

* 

Areas  of  hard  core  unemployment  exist  on  the 
Gila  River  and  Papago  reservations  because  of 
lack  of  skills  and  cultural  adaptation  to  the  socio- 
economic patterns  of  the  white  society.  The  prob- 
lem of  adaptation  is  greater  among  the  Pa  page 
Indians  than  among  the  Pimas  of  the  Gila  River. 
The  Pimas  have  become  good  farmers  and  operate 
Indian  lands  to  a groat  measure  under  tribal  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Negio  minority  group  is  another  major  source 
of  disadvantaged  workers.  Efforts  of  training  fa- 
cilities in  Pinal  County  are  designed  to  help  train 
people  to  meet  the  advances  of  mechanization 
til  rough  employment  in  skilled  or  semiskilled  jobs 
on  farms  or  in  the  mines.  With  13.4 % of  the  pop- 
illation  dependent  on  surplus  commodities,  it  is 
evident  that  unemployment  ami/or  underemploy- 
ment is  a drag  on  economic  growth. 
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MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  IN  OPERATION 

Manpower  programs  operating  in  Pinal  Coimly 
include;  MDTA,  WIN,  Operation  Mainstream, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  Job  Corps. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Pinal  County’s  37  elementary  schools  enrolled 
15,241  pupils,  and  the  3 high  schools  enrolled  5,152 
students  in  the  1969-70  school  year. 

Established  in  1968,  Central  Arizona  College,  part 
of  Arizona’s  junior  college  system,  had  an  enroll- 


ment of  2,070  in  the  fall  of  I9G9.  Along  with  its 
regular  academic  curriculum,  it  provides  basic 
adult  education,  and  stresses  vocational  education, 

Vocational  education  programs  and  enrollments 
arc  shown  in  the  tabic  below. 

Central  Arizona  College  also  operates  the  Com- 
munity Skill  Center  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation 
which  opened  in  3970,  primarily  to  train  Pima 
Indians. 

Arizona  Job  College,  also  opened  in  1970,  is  a new 
coneept  to  help  disadvantaged  persons  by  provid- 
ing education  to  whole  family  units. 


PINAL  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
1969-1970  Enrollment 


high  school  fusion  college  adt'  special  neeus  service  totals 


Male 

FcivUtK. 

Tots1 

Male 

Female 

Tula) 

Hate 

Female 

Tot*! 

Mate 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Fcnutte 

Total 

AfPi  culture 

353 

9 

362 

24 

24 

4 

i 

5 

i 

i 

382 

10 

392 

Distributive 

Education 

2 

.... 

2 

45 

7 

52 

9 

.... 

9 

.... 

..... 

.... 

5G 

7 

63 

Health 

.... 

— 

.... 

.... 

12 

12 

■*" 

14 

14 

.... 

.... 

r t 

..., 

26 

26 

Home  Econ. 
Gainful 
Useful 

129 

1,71* 

1,847 

.... 

.... 

id 

1U 

+ 4 

+ + T* 

+ + r + 

■ + ■ H 

.... 

129 

1,728 

1,857 

Office 

Education 

f 28 

289 

317 

29 

“ 61 

90 

11 

39 

50 

... 

22 

22 

68 

411 

479 

Technical 

Education 

14 

xa  r + 

7 14 

185 

1 

186 

291 

20 

311 

,0 

► + - + 

50 

540 

21 

561 

Trades  and 
Industry 

ei 

2 

83 

r... 

T... 

.... 

5 

221 

226 

.... 

PT.+ 

...T 

86 

223 

309 

TOTAL 

607 

2,018 

2,625 

283 

61 

364 

'320 

305 

m 

51 

22 

73 

1,261 

2.426 

3,687 

GEOGRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION 

Santa  Cruz  County,  Arizona’s  smallest)  covers 
1,246  square  miles  in  the  south-central  section  of 
the  border  area  joining  Arizona  and  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico. Towering  mountain  ranges  of  the  Coronado 
National  Forest  surround  the  verdant  valley 
through  which  the  Santa  Cruz  River  flows  from 
south  to  north.  More  than  half  of  the  land  1$ 
federally  owned,  nearly  8^f  stale  owned,  and  less 
than  40%  privately  owned. 

More  than  half  of  the  area  is  classified  as  foiesl 
terrain,  mostly  scrub  oak  and  mesquite,  with  tall 
pines  growing  at  the  higher  elevations.  Climate, 
as  throughout  Arizona,  is  governed  more  by  alti- 
tude than  by  latitude,  Apd  is  one  of  Sfnta  Cru:. 
County’s  prime  assets.  Elevations  range  from  3-COO 
feet  in  the  valleys  to  Mt.  Wrigh  Ison’s  9 ,452-foot 
peak)  the  fourth  highest  in  Arizona.  Average  tem- 
perature ranges  from  31°  to  65 J in  winter,  and 
from  62*  lo  94*  in  summer.  Rainfall  averages 
about  sixteen  inches  annually,  augmented  by  con- 
siderable irrigation  in  the  river  valleys. 

Nogales,  the  county  scat,  is  the  Arizona  compo- 
nent of  “Ambos  (both)  Nogales1'  separated  from 
its  twin,  Nogales,  S.ir.ora,  by  the  hittn  national 
boundary  line  between  '■hr  United  States  and 
Mexico,  but  linked  by  ccnUuIcs  of  commercial) 
religious,  and  cultural  tier.. 


Patagonia,  the  only  other  incorporated  town  in 
Santa  Cruz  County,  serves  as  a trading  center  for 
the  mining  and  ranching  back-country,  and  has 
been  viewed  by  millions  of  movie  and  television 
fans  as  background  for  many  major  scenes  taken 
on  location  in  the  area.  Some  of  the  finest  cattle 
ranches  in  the  Southwest  are  located  in  the  area- 

Other  towns,  small  in  size  but  rich  in  historical 
lore,  include  Tubac,  Amado,  Sonoita,  Elgin,  Ca- 
nclo,  Loch  id,  Washington  Camp,  Harsh  aw,  Parker 
Canyon,  Pena  Blanca,  Ruby,  and  Oro  Blanco. 
Tumacacori  National  Monument  at  Carmen,  a 
Spanish  mission  founded  by  Father  Kino,  was 
virUed  by  63,000  persons  in  1968. 

Excellent  highways  and  air  routes  make  this  tiny 
county  truly  a major  gateway  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  the  Southern  Pacifie 
Transportation  Co.  which  terminates  at  Nogales 
cc;;  jecls  with  F^rrocarril  del  Pacifico  to  form  a 
major  rail  link  wifh  Mexico. 

ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

Much  of  Arizona’s  early  history  centers  in  Sant\ 
Cru.'  Couot>,  including  the  early  Sp^nkih  m!s« 
sic iif-,  Spanish  silver  mines,  oncl  rejting  stations 
for  Califoi  oia  :gchi  rush”  immigrants.  Tubac  v?s 
the  earliest  white  settlement  in  Santa  Cruz  Coun- 
ty and  may  have  been  the  earliest  in  Arizona- 
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Border  trade  is  the  heart  of  Nogales'  economy, 
while  agriculture.  mostly  cattle  growing,  is  the 
principal  activity  for  the  rest  of  the  county.  No- 
gales is  the  second  largest  Mexican- America n port 
of  entry;  in  1968  more  than  nine  million  people 
passed  through  its  international  gateways,  with 
over  115,000  traveling  to  interior  Mexico,  Some 
merchants  on  the  American  side  estimate  that  as 
much  as  90'7  of  their  trade  is  from  south  of  the 
border.  Nogales  is  the  distribution  point  for  an 
increasing  volume  of  produce  shipped  annually 
from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Recently,  manufacturing 
:-bnts  have  sprung  up  in  Nogales,  Sonora,  under 
the  "Twin  City"  concept.  This  concept  permits 
U.S.  manufacturers  to  ship  materials  to  Nogales, 
Sonora,  duty-free,  to  be  made  into  parts  and  com- 
ponents which  are  returned  to  the  U.S.  plants  for 
final  assembly.  Duty  on  the  return  shipment  to 
the  U.S,  is  only  on  the  added  value  contributed  by- 
la  bor.  More  than  1*500  Sonorans  were  employed 
in  such  plants  by  the  end  of  1969.  Thi3  develop- 
ment has  had  a significant  impact  on  border 
trade,  labor  availability,  and  wage  patterns  of 
Ambos  Nogales,  Trade  is  the  most  significant 
factor  of  the  economy;  however,  the  economy  is 
becoming  more  diversified, 

ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

The  economy  of  the  area  is  dominated  by  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  with  an  estimated  80%  to 
903  of  the  total  business  involving  international 
transactions  with  Mexico.  Retail  sales  for  1968 
totaled  $33,266,000.  Nogales  serves  as  the  distribu- 
tion point  for  an  increasing  volume  of  produce 
grown  along  the  fertile  gulf  coast  of  Mexico  for 
United  States  and  Canadian  markets,  and  for  ex- 
port of  manufactured  goods  to  Mexico. 

Any  change  in  current  tariff  legislation  charging 
duly  only  on  added  value  of  manufacturing  proc- 
esses v'ould  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  “Twin 
Cities”  films  and  to  the  prospect*!  of  encouraging 
new  industries  to  establish  plants  on  both  sides 
of  the  border. 

Tourism  continues  to  be  a significant  sector  of  the 
economy,  not  only  for  its  effect  oil  retail  trfide  but 
also  for  its  impact  on  service  industries,  including 
motels  and  restaurants.  Three  new  motckJ  arc  in 
the  planning  shags 

Factors  of  current  and  great  potential  impact  on 
the  economy  are  steady  growth  of  the  Twin  Cities 


Program,  with  manufacturing  establishments  lo- 
cated on  Loth  sides  of  the  border;  continuing  .de- 
velopment and  promotion  of  Rio  Hico.  a planned 
residential,  recreational  and  resort  community 
encompassing  55,000  acres  of  the  former  Baca 
Float  Ranch;  and  plans  for  a similar  development 
on  the  former  Empire  Ranch  near  Sonoita. 

Considerable  construction  activity  is  in  progress 
or  planned,  but  most  of  the  larger  contracts  are 
awarded  to  out-of -county  firms.  In  addition  to  100 
units  of  low- rent  housing  financed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD), 
new  or  planned  construction  includes  several 
produce  warehouses,  an  auto  agency,  an  observa- 
tory, two  shopping  centers,  a realty  office,  a new 
telephone  company  plant,  a bank,  a neighborhood 
facility  to  house  community  service  agencies,  a 
hotel,  model  homes,  townhouses  and  sewer  system 
at  Rio  Rico,  and  over  115  single  residences,  plus  a 
300-unit  mobile  home  park. 

Mineral  production,  once  a leading  factor  iji  the 
area  economy,  has  steadily  decreased  in  impor- 
tance, with  only  small  quantities  of  sand  and 
gravel,  silver,  stone,  and  lead  being  produced  in 
1968. 

Agriculture  nlays  a minor  but  important  part  in 
the  economy,  with  2,342  acres  demoted  to  grains, 
alfalfa,  cotton,  pecans,  and  lettuce  crops,  and  some 
of  the  finest  ranches  in  the  Southwest  raising 
herds  of  specially  bred  cattle* 


MANPOWER  SETTING 


Papulation 

13S0 

Census 

1970 

Census 

(Prelim-) 

% Change 
1380/70_ 

SANTA  CRUZ 
COUNTY  

10,808 

13,656 

26.4 

Nogales  

7.286 

8,949 

22.8 

Patagonia  

540 

631 

16.9 

The  civilian  labor  force  averaged  5,325 "in  1969, 
with  an  unemployment  rate  of  4,7%. 

Industrial  composition  of  the  labor  force  .has 
changed  considerably  since  1998,  with  notable 
gains  registered  in  trade,  services,  finance  and 
government.  Decreases  have  occurred  in  miring 
and  in  construction — this  is  in  spite  of  the  in- 
c reused  construction  activity  in  the  county,  con- 
tracted primarily  by  oi’t-ol-area  firms.  Until  1965L 
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gains  in  employment  had  not  kept  pace  with  in- 
creases in  population,  resulting  in  a 53.8^  in- 
crease in  unemployment  since  I960.  Currently, 
however,  this  trend  has  reversed,  due  primarily 
to  increases  in  trade. 

U.S,  Manpower  Administration  calculations 
showed  a 6.G%  unemployment  rate  for  Nogales  in 
the  spring  of  1969,  resulting  in  its  designation  as 
an  “area  of  substantial  unemployment,"  the  first 
time  Nbgales  has  been  sc  classified.  Contributing 
to  the  unemployment  problem  are  an  indolermi- 
nant  number  of  resident  aliens,  "green  card  hold- 
ers,” who  commute  from  their  homos  in  Nogales, 
Sonora,  to  jobs  in  the  U,S.  but  are  ineligible  for 
unemployment  compensation  because  they  reside 
outside  the  U.S.  While  no  accurate  count  exists, 
an  estimated  1,500  to  2,000  workers  enter  Nogales, 
Arizona  daily.  Most  of  them  attained  resident 
alien  status  prior  to  three  years  ago  when  a re- 
quirement was  established  permitting  them  to 
work  in  the  U.S.  and  Jive  in  Mexico  only  if  it  ean 
be  shown  that  they  will  not  deprive  a U.S.  resident 
of  a job. 

While  this  situation  occurs  in  other  border  areas, 
Ambos  Nogales  are  unique  in  that  the  Sonora 
population — and  labor  force — is  estimated  to  be 
five  times  that  of  the  Arizona  city,  creating  an 
unusually  competitive  work  force  and  depressing 
wage  rates  accordingly.  The  fact  that  United 
'States  dollars  paid  to  workers  living  in  Mexico 
most  often  return  in  exchange  for  U.S.  goods  and 
services  does  not  greatly  alleviate  the  effect  on 
the  UJS.  resident  who  must  compete  for  low- 
paying  jobs  while  meeting  U.S.  inflated  living 
costs. 

MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

Field  interviews  with  local  employers  indicate 
prospects  of  a continuing  demand  for  fully  quali- 
fied workers,  particularly  in  the  clerical,  service, 
and  automotive  occupations.  Frequently  men- 
t;  uied  were  bookkeepers,  bilingual  stenographers, 
cooks,  waitresses,  auto  mechanics,  and  truck  drivT 
ers.  Demand  for  these  occupations  should  con- 
tinue strong  in  line  with  current  and  planned 
expansion  of  trade  and  services  industries  in  the 
area.  In  tensive  job  development  may  be  needed 
to  place  less  than  fully  qualified  disadvantaged 
workers,  except  during  the  peak  vegetable  season 
when  most  able-bodied  workers  enn  find  employ- 
ment in  the  produce  warehouses. 


Gy  far  the  majority  of  all  job  applicants,  El  , 
are  Mexican- American,  indicating  that  the  need 
for  manpower  services  is  essentially  severe  among 
this  group. 

Unemployment  in  Sanla  Cixtz  County  is  highly 
cyclical,  due  to  dependence  on  the  seasonal  pro- 
duce industry.  Compounding  the  problem  is  the 
fact  that  applicant  skills  do  not  match  employer 
requirements— and  too  few  opportunities  exist 
for  upgrading  skills  to  an  acceptable  level. 

Nogales  is  "caught  in  the  middle”  between  higher 
wage  rates  to  the  north,  and  lower  rates  below 
the  border.  This  serves  to  entice  better-qualified 
workers  to  seek  jobs  in  Tucson  or  Phoenix  while 
the  less-skilled  are  drawn  across  the  border  to 
fill  Nogales  jobs. 

Ir 

Those  Ambos  Nogales  firms  that  require  higher 
skills  and  training  have  bedh  forced  to  recruit 
workers  irom.  outside  the  local  area,  indicating 
the  need  to  raise  the  educational  and  skill  levels 
of  local  residents  if  they  are  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  that  do  exist. 

MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

Major  barriers  to  employment  of  the  disadvan- 
taged in  Santa  Cruz  County  are  closely  related  to 
the  unique  nature  of  this  border  economy:  1)  a 
vast  labor  pool,  mostly  unskilled,  on  the  Mexican 
side;  2)  resultant  competition  for  available  job 
openings  on  the  Arizona  side;  3)  dependence  on 
seasonal  industry  for  the  bulk  of  low-skilled  jobs, 
and  4)  lack  of  sufficient  manufacturing  activity 
to  provide  additional  jobs. 

In  addition,  the  generally  low  educational  and 
skill  level,  and  the  laek  of  fluency  in  English 
and/or  Spanish  prevent  many  workers  from  ob- 
taining any  but  the  lowest-paid  jobs. 

In  July,  1969,  the  Santa  Cruz  County  Economic 
Development  Committee  submitted  an  Overall 
Economic  Development  Plan  (OEDP)  and  request- 
ed formal  designation  as  a Redevelopment  Area 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the 
development  and  utilization  of  the  human  and 
economic  resources  of  Santa  Cruz  County.  A sep- 
arate organization,  Border  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  has  b^en  formed  to  encourage 
and  assist  manufacturing  firms  to  locate  in  the 
area. 
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Ambus  (both)  Nogales,  the  twin  cities  on  either 
side  of  the  Mexico-United  Slates  border,  have 
strong  ties  of  culture*  language,  and  religion — but 
divergent  economies,  laws,  and  levels  of  living, 
plus  uniquely  unbalanced  ratios  of  populations 
and  labor  pools.  Nogales,  Sonora  is  nearly  six 
times  as  large  as  Nogales,  Arizona*  Effects  on  area 
manpower  problems  are  significant: 

The  two  economies  are  highly  interdependent. 

Wage  levels  are  depressed  on  the  Arizona  side  by 
the  availability  and  daily  influx  of  hundreds  of 
workers  from  the  Mexican  side, 

Unemployment  is  severe  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  vast  available  labor  pool  lessens  the  incentive 
to  prepare  Santa  Cruz  youth  for  meaningful  em- 
ployment, and  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
absorbing  the  disadvantaged  into  the  mainstream 
of  the  work  force  and  to  upgrade  their  skills  to  a 
competitive  level.  Subsidiary  effects  are  the  ten- 
dency of  young  nicn  to  leave  the  area  for  training 
or  jobs,  and  of  young  women  to  marry  outsiders* 


Although  the  prospects  of  continuing  construction 
activity  in  the  area  are  excellent,  little  has  been 
done  to  encourage  youth  to  enter  this  highly 
lucrative  field  through  apprenticeships.  Recent 
federal  regulations  make  it  difficult  for  local  con- 
struction firms  to  qualify  competitively  for  fed- 
erally aided  construction  projects, 

MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  IN  OPERATION 

Manpower  programs  operating  in  Santa  Cruz 
County  include:  MDTA,  Operation  Mainstream, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  Job  Corps. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Santa  Cruz  County  had  10  elementary  schools, 
enrolling  3,301  pupils,  and  3 high  schools,  enroll- 
ing 1,15?  students,  in  the  1900-70  school  year*  . 

Vocational  education  programs  and  enrollments 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
I5B9-IS70  Enrollment 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION 

Yavapai  County,  encompassing  3,095  square  miles, 
lies  in  the  center  of  a lOO-rHle  strip  of  ponderosa 
pine  forests  which  crosses  Arizona  from  the  north- 
west corner  to  the  eastern  border.  Prescott  Na- 
tional Forest,  Coconino,  and  Tonto  National  for- 
ests encompass  nearly  one  half  of  the  county.  The 
terrain  in  Yavapai  County  varies  from  1,900  feet 
elevation  to  8,000  feet.  Rainfall  varies  from  10  to 
13  inches  annually  in  the.  lower  areas  and  12  to 
19  inches  in  the  higher  elevations.  Temperatures 
range  from  65°  to  95°  in  the  summer  and  22°  to 
53^  in  winter. 

Easlern  Yavapai  County  includes  the  Varde  Val- 
ley under  the  Mogollon  Rim,'  and  the  western 
edge  of  the  county  extends  into  the  desert  area 
of  southwest  Arizona.  Rcdrock  country  is  a part 
of  the  Verde  Valley  lying  at  the  mouth  of  Oak 
Creek  Canyon  in  northeastern  Yavapai  County. 

Prescott,  the  county  seat,  is  located  in  the  moun- 
tain area  and  is  the  hub  of  the  industrial  area.  In 
early  years  Prescott  was  the  center  of  gold  mining 
activity  and  one  of  the  most  productive  areas  of 
the  Southwest.  In  the  Verde  Valley  are  the  towns 
of  ClarkdaJc,  Cottonwood  and  Camp  Verde. 

Two  other  communities  are  Jerome  and  Yarnell. 
Jerome  overlooks  the  Verde  Valley  and  used  to 


be  one  of  the  two  largest  cities  in  Arizona;  how- 
ever/with  the  closing  of  the  Little  Daisey  Mine 
on  Cleopatra  Mountain,  it  is  now  a ghost  town 
attracting  more  than  30,000  visitors  a year.  Yar- 
nell  lies  in  southwest  Yavapai  County  {“ where 
the  mountains  meet  the  desert”)  and  has  a climate 
famous  for  the  relief  of  asthma,  sinus,  hay  fever, 
and  arthrjtis. 

Transportation  in  Yavapai  County  is  provided  by 
a network  of  major  highways,  air  travel  and  rail- 
roads. The  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
runs  cast  and  west  with  a major  line  connecting  ; 
Ash  Fork  and  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Phoenix, 
Air  West  Airlines  provides  service  to  Prescott. 
Several  small  towns  have  landing  strips  for  small- 
er craft.  Daily  trucking  is  available  throughout 
the  county,  and  bus  transportation  plays  an  im- 
portant role  for  cities  and  communities  on  major 
highways.  In  Prescott,  Prescott- Whipple  Stage 
operates  local  bus  facilities.  Leading  highways, 
Routes  69,  79,  89,  93,  and  66,  traverse  the  county. 

ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

Mining,  .ranching  and  governmental  activities 
have  provided  the  economic  base  for  Yavapai 
County  ever  since  Fort  Whipple  was  established 
to  protect  settlers  from  Indian  attacks. 
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Copper  replaced  gold  at  the  turn  of  the  century  as 
Hie  chief  mineral  mined  in  the  county.  Millions  of 
dollais  were  taken*  from  such  copper  mines  as 
United  Verde,  now  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation, 
and  Little  Daisoy  at  Jerome.  Mining  is  still  an 
important  factor  in  the  economy,  although  de- 
creasing in  recent  years.  Mineral  production 
amounts  to  $31  million  annually.  The  range  cattle 
industry  has  had  a lasting  effect  on  the  economy, 
providing  income  and  livelihood  for  many  small 
communities*  The  first  cattle  were  brought  into 
Yavapai  County  in  1864,  but  continued  to  be  of 
poor  grade  until  the  I930’s  when  cowmen  started 
breeding  Herefords  which  led  to  rapid  improve- 
ment. The  Bar  zona  breed  was  developed  in  Yava- 
pai; it  is  essentially  a beef  animal  able  to  with- 
stand both  high  and  low  temperatures  well 

ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

Ranching  is  an  important  sector  of  the  economy, 
encompassing  3.5  million  acres  of  land  and  aver- 
aging 7,600  acres  per  ranch.  Field  crops,  alfalfa, 
corn,  small  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits  are  har- 
vested from  approximately  8,250  ac^cs,  Yavapai 
County  is  known  as  the  Horse  Capital  of  Arizona, 
There  are  registered  breeders  of  quarter  horses, 
thoroughbreds,  Appaloosas,  Arabians,  Shetlands 
and  pintos. 

Agriculture  continues  as  the  leading  segment  of 
the  economy,  with  beef  cattle  production  the 
principal  source  of  agricultural  income  in  the 
county. 

Mining,  originally  the  county’s  number  one  in- 
dustry, has  declined  over  the  years,  but  it  still 
provides  a vital  boost  to  the  county  and  currently 
ranks  as  Yavapai’s  number, two  industry. 

t 

Retail  trade  and  services  are  the  third  largest  sec- 
tor of  Yavapai’s  economy.  In  terms  of  number  of 
people  employed,  this  sector  r-’iiks  first  in  the 
county,  and  as  the  area  increases  in  popularity 
for  I'etii  ^ment  and  tourism,  it  can  he  expected  to 
increase.  Besides  natural  attractions  mentioned, 
there  arc  several  historic  Indian  ruins,  anrl  fishing 
areas  which  include  a dozen  species  of  fish.  There 
arc  13  recreational  sites  to  accommodate  hunters, 
picnickers  and  campers.  Thus,  tourists,  resort 
guests  and  summer  residents  account  for  the  im- 
porter j of  the  service  industry. 

There  are  several  manufacturing  facilities  located 
in  Yavapai  County  including  Morris  Maler,  Air- 


bom  Navigation,  Aqv-.: . ..i  Pump,  U S,  Electrical 
Motors,  Southwest  Forest  Industries,  Century  Die, 
Phoenix  Division  of  American  Cement  Corpora- 
tion, Airlock  Manufacturing  Company,  and  Qual- 
ity Plastics.  Penn-Mor  Manufacturing  (a  garment 
factory)  opened  in  Cottonwood  and  expects  to 
employ  200  persons  in  the  needle  trades.  The  man- 
ufacturing sector  is  now  the  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment of  the  county's  economy,  having  doubled 
since  1964. 

MANPOWER  SETTING 


Population 

I960 

Census 

1970 

Census 

(Prelim.) 

% Change 
1350/70 

YAVAPAI  COUNTY.. 

28,912 

35,369 

24,1 

Clarkdale  

1,095 

824 

—24.7 

Cottonwood  

2,120 

2,628 

24.0 

Jerome 

243 

248 

M 

Prescott 

12,861 

12,944 

0.6  ] 

y 

Other  communities  and  their  estimated  popula- 
tions are:  Bagdad,  1,500;  Camp  Verde,  1,200;  and 
Yamell,  900. 

According  to  1963  estimates,  the  percentage  dis- 
tribution of  the  county’s  population  is  as  follows: 
95.0%  white,  including  9,6%  with  Spanish  sur- 
names; 3.8%  Indian;  and  slightly  less  than  1.0% 
Negro. 

Yavapai  County  had  an  annual  average  civilian 
labor  force  of  9,350  in  1969,  with  an  average  un- 
employment rate  of  4.3%.  The  spring  and  summer 
unemployment  Is  lower  because  of  employment 
in  the  trades  and  services  industries  to  serve  the 
great  numbers  of  tourists  and  summer  settlers, 

MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

The  greatest  demand  in  Yavapai  County  is  for 
services  personnel.  The  most  anticipated  job  op- 
portunities during  the  next  year  are  the  needle 
trades  for  the  garment  factory  in  Cottonwood; 
electric  motor  technicians  and  assemblers  for  the 
U.S.  Electric  Motors,  Arizona  State  Employment 
Service  reports  an  occupational  surplus  of  con- 
struction workers  in  the  Prescott- Verde  area.  The 
current  n employment  situation  consists  of  the 
above-mentioned  pool  of  construction  tradesmen; 
service  type  workers  who  arc  seasonally  unein- 
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ployed;  and  a group  of  “hard*  core”  ui employed, 
the  largest  percentage  of  which  are  Indians  in  the 
Middle  Verde  Valley  area.  The  county  has  a large 
percentage  of  retired  people  and  others  who  are 
not  in  the  labor  force.  Census  data  shows  that 
51  r/t  of  the  population  14.  years  andrOljlcr  are  -not 
in  the  lab-u-  force. 

MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

The  disadvantaged  in  Yavapai  County  consists 
mainly  of  Indians,  and  the  disadvantaged  sector 
is  very  small.  Most  of  the  Indians  are  agricul- 
turally employed  on  their  own  land  hi  the  Verde 
Valley  area.  Most  of  the  Negro  and  Mexican- 
American  population  moved  into  Yavapai  County 
with  a stable  background  and  some  sort  of  skill. 
There  is  a small  group  of  Mexican-Amoricans  in 
the  Prescott  area  who  could  be  classified  as  dis* 
advantaged.  Their  group  ?s  very  Small,  and  the 
most  promising  areas  where'  they  could  be  em- 
ployed would  be  the  new  garment  factory  or  in 
the  services  industry- 
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MANPOWER  PROGRAMS  IK  OPERATION 

Manpower  programs  operating  in  Yavapai  County 
include:  MDTA,  Operation  Mainstream,  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  and  job  Corps. 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Yavapai  County  had  32  elementary  schools  and  7 
high  schools  with  enrollments  of  6JBQ  and  2,740 
respectively  in  the  19G9-70  school  yetir. 

Vocational  education  programs  and  enrollments 
are  shown  in  the  table  below. 

There  are  two  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
the  county.  Prescott  College,  a four-year  private 
liberal  arts  college,  has  been  operating  since  1966, 
and  Yavapai  Junior  College  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1969  with  601  students- 


YAVAPAI  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
1963-1970  Enrollment 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DESCRIPTION 

Yuma  is  the  most  western  county  in  Arizona.  It  is 
, ' bordered  on  the  west  by  California  and  on  the 

so utli  by  Mexico.  Yuma  County’s  10,020  square 
miles  are  predominantly  desert  interspersed  with 
rugged  mountains.  However,  there  is  an  abun- 
S dance  of  arable  land  in  the  valley  regions. 

The  warm,  dry  climate  provides  an  extended  agri- 
cultural season  and  year-round  recreation.  Tem- 
peratures range  from  the  upper  90  fs  to  Lhe  lower 
100’s  from  May  through  September,  and  from  the 
low  40’$  to  the  middle  80’s  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  average  annual  temperature  is  in  the 
north  and  60"  in  the  south.  Annual  rainfall  aver- 
ages 4,8  inches  in  Parker  and  3.0  inches  in  Yuma. 

The  city  of  Yuma  is  located  in  the  southwest  cor* 
^ ner  of  the  county.  Due  to  the  twisting  of  the 

, Colorado  River  and  the  unusual  placement  of  the 
' United  States*Mexican  border,  California  lies  to 
the  north  of  Yuma  and  Mexico  lies  to  the  west. 
> Most  of  the  city  is  situated  atop  a mesa  which 

extends  south  from  the  Arizona-California  border. 
The  fertile  valleys  which  surround  the  mesa  form 
the,  nucleus  of  the  county's  agricultural  land. 

Parker  is  located  on  the  Colorado  River  in  the 
northwestern  comer  of  the  county.  Surrounded 
by  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation,  the 
largest  of  five  that  border  the  Colorado  River, 
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Parker  exemplifies  the  provincial  Arizona  com- 
munity. Rugged  mountains,  desert  surroundings, 
and  fertile  valleys  provide  a geographical  selling 
common  to  the  desert  southwest. 

Transportation  facilities  for  the  county  are  gen- 
erally considered  adequate.  Two  major  U.S.  high- 
ways, one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south,  con- 
nect the  county  with  principal  metropolitan  areas 
east  and  west.  These  highways  provide  routes  for 
the  six  interstate  and  four  intrastate  transit  com- 
panies, and  the  three  bus  lines  which  serve  the 
county.  Other  franspcrtation  services  include  four 
regularly  scheduled  flights  from  Yuma  Interna- 
tional Airport,  as  well  as  charter  service  to  other 
areas,  and  daily  round-trip  flights  from  Parker  to 

cities  north  and  east  V 

+ 

ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  . 

\ * 

The  earliest  economic  development  of  the  area 
v,  vich  now  comprises  Yuma  County  was  based  on 
mining  and  trade.  Colorado  River  crossings  near 
the  sites  of  present-day  Yuma  city  and  Parker 
attracted  travelers  and  miners.  As  the  West  be- 
came more  populated  and  mining  along  the  Colo- 
rado less  productive,  agriculture  superceded  min- 
ing as  a major  source  of  income.  During  World 
War  II  and  after,  government  employment  rose 
to  prominence  with  the  establishment  of  military 
testing  and  training  facilities. 
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Today,  agriculture,  military  installations,  tourism 
and  light  manufacturing  form  the  economic  base 
for  Yuma  County.  Agriculture  is  by  far  the  lead- 
ing sector.  Alfalfa,  cotton,  sorghums  and  citrus 
are  the  most  important  crops.  Average  annual 
agricultural  employment'  was  9,225  in  1969,  and 
farm  income  has  been  in  excess  of  $75  million  for 
the  Past  five  years.  Two  military  installations 
contribute  significantly  to  Yuma’s  well-being, 
Yuma  Proving  Ground,  the  world’s  largest  mili-, 
tary  installation,  located  30  miles  northeast  of 
Yuma,  has  an  annual  payroll  oVer  $9  million.  The 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  outside  of  Yuma,  adds 
an  a-'ditional  $13  million  annually  to  the  economy 
besides  providing  many  civilian  jobs.  Tourism  is 
another  major  source  of  income  in  the  county.  Al- 
though no  recent  estimates  of  income  from  tour* 
ism  are  available,  large  numbers  of  visitors  come 
in  the  fall  and  winter  months  taking  advantage  of 
the  mild  climate  and  recreation.  Service  industries 
account  for  nearly  10#  of  total  employment.  Man- 
ufacturing, although  limited,  does  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  economy,  producing  photo 
equipment,  textiles  and  paper  products. 


ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

Economic  indicators  point  to  as  steady  a rate  of 
economic  growth  as  Yuma  has  experienced  since 
1960.  Per  capita  effective  buying  income,  bank 
deposits,  and  retail  sales  have  shown  continuous 
growth.  Most  sectors  of  the  economy  anticipate  a 
moderate  growth  in! employment  or  will  remain 

stable. 

+ 

The  best  prospects  for  future  economic  growth  in 
Yuma  County  lie  in  the  areas  of  trade,  services, 
and  manufacturing.  Two  of  the  three  interstate 
highways  which  enter  California  from  ^Arizona 
pass  through  this  county.  The  temperate  climate 
of  Southern  Arizona  and  the  recreation  facilities 
available  along  the  Colorado  River  are  attractive 
to  tourists,  many  of  whom  remain  throughout  the 
winter  months.  Yuma  will  obtain  additional  man- 
ufacturing because  of  the  availability  of  low-cost 
land,  its  strategic  location  relative  to  west  coast 
markets,  the  trainabiiity  of  its  local  labor  force, 
and  its  ability  to  attract  new  workers.  Construc- 
tion; services;  and  finance,  insurance  and  real  es- 
tate will  show  steady  growth  in  response  to  in- 
creases in  tourism  and  manufacturing.  Acreage 
devoted  to  agriculture  will  continue  to  increase  as 


farms  are  crowded  out  rx  expanding  inclro- 
polhan  areas  of  Arizona. 

Iii  addition,  the  existence  of  the  "free  trade”  area, 
along  the  Mexican  border,  should  give  additional 
impetus.  The  growth  of  manufacturing  in  the 
county  is  paramount  for  achieving  a high  rate  of 
economic,  growth.  In  addition  to  increasing  em- 
ployment and  incomes,  manufacturing  will  add 
much  needed  stability  to  the  county’s  seasonal 
economic  base, 

MANPOWER  SETTING 


Population 

1060 

Census 

)370 

Census 

(Prelim.) 

% Change 
1360/70 

YUMA  COUNTY  . 

46,235 

60,143 

30,1 ' 

Parker  

1,642 

1,919 

16.9 

So  me  r ton  

1,613 

2,191 

35.8 

Yuma 

...'."23,974 

28,835 

20.3 

The  ethnic  breakdown  of  the  population,  accord- 
ing to  1968  estimates,  is  as  follows:  white  92.2%, 
including  21.2#  Spanish  surname^-  l.idian  3.3%; 
and  Negro  3.4%.  Since  1960  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  county’s  numerical  increase  has  oc- 
curred in  and  a found  the  city  of  Yuma.  Many 
small  communities  along  Interstate  IQ  have  also 
experienced  population  booms.  Development  of 
recreation  facilities  along  the  Colorado  River, 
3ow*cost  retirement  opportunities,  and  increased 
employment  in  trade  an  services  have  induced 
this  growth. 

The  annual  average  labor  force  for  1969  was 
26,850,  with  an  unemployment  rate  of  3.6%.  How- 
ever, these  figures  are  influenced  to  an  unknown, 
but  probably  significant  degree,  by  the  number  of 
Mexican  .citizens  who  work  in  the  area  but  reside 
iit  Mexico.  These  persons  are  counted  as  part  of 
the  work  force  and. tend  to  make  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  less  than  it  would  be  if  only  U.3.  citi- 
zens were  considered. 

, MA&fcoWER  REQUIREMENTS 

H 

The  manpower  supply  of  Yuma  County  is  gen- 
erally adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  employ- 
ers. Employment  in  trade,  services  and  manufae  ■ 
turing.  provide  a majority  of  new  job  opportuni- 
ties in  Yuma  County.  Tourists  and  temporary 
residents  supplement  local  demands  for  trade  and 
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AtJ^OWEil  PROGRAMS  IN  OPERATION 
Yuma  County  manpower  programs  in  operation 


service  workers’,  A survey  of  manufacturing  cm- 


ployers'  job  openings  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  J9G9  revealed  a total  of  1J5  job  openings,  16a 
of  which  were  classed  as  hard  to  fill.  Skilled 
workers  in  the  machine  sewing  trades  will  con- 
tinue to  be  needed.  Expected  new  industries  will 
also  require  workers  to  train  for  new  jobs.  A 
steady  supply  of  openings  for  clerical  workers 
will  result  from  both  expansion  and  replacement 
needs. 

MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

Yuma  County's  most  pressing  need  is  for  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  the  poor  population r to 
obtain  literacy  and  skill  training  fn  order  to  im- 
prove their  occupational  potentials.  The  county's 
proximity  to  the  Mexican  border  makes  it  acces- 
sible to  large  numbers  of  low-skilled  workers. 
Adequate  training  facilities  are  available;  how- 
eve)1,  the  need  is  for  opportunities  for  more  of  the 
poor  to  take  advantage  of  available  training. 

The  only  area  in  Yuma  County  that  is  termed  a 
“poverty  area*'  is  the  Cocopah  Reservation  near 
Somerton.  poor  living  conditions,  low  family  in- 
comes, 3nd  total  lack  of  opportunity  equivalency 
contribute  to  this  situation. 


include:  MDTA,  Operation  Mainstream,  Neighbor' 
hood  Youth  Corps,  ahd  Job  Corps. 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

During  the  1969-70  school  year,  Yuma  County  had 
29  elementary  schooL,  with  12,496  enrollments, 
and  .5  high  schools,  with  4,641. 

Higher  education  in  the  county  is  provided  at 
Arizona  Western  College,  part  of  Arizona's  junior 
college  system.  Total  enrollment  for  the  fall  of 
1969  was  2,337.  Besides  having  transferable  eours^ 
es,  it  offers  a number  of  vocational  courses. 

Vocational  education  programs  and  enrollments 
are  shown  in  the  table  below. 

The  skill  center  at  the  college  trains  all  sewing 
machine  operators  employed  by  one  of  the  cloth- 
ing manufacturers  in  Yum  a:, 

Public  schools  have  an  active  outreach  program 
to  provide  adult  basic  education. 


YUMA  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
1969 '1970  Enrollment 


tlfCIl  SCHOOL  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  ADULT  _ SPECIAL  NEEDS  SERVICE  TOTALS 


Afale  Ftmtato 

Total 

Mile 

Female 

Tout 

Mile 

Fetnalit 

ToUl 

Male 

Fe irtaje 

T^tat 

Male 

Femata 

Total 

^Agriculture 

272  31 

303 

64 

3 

67 

38 

4 

42 

IP+f 

A-' 

p*+i 

374 

38 

412 

Distributive 

Education 

■C 

89  114 

203 

38 

4 

42 

16 

Llll 

16 

2 

""" 

2 

145 

118 

263 

Health 

I 12 

13 

1 

55 

56 

■ ■ A 

41 

41 

1111 

15 

15 

2 

123  • 

125 

Home  Econ. 
' Gainful 

* 

5 

49 

54 

---> 

23 

23 

m£mm 

1 

1 

5 

73 

78 

Useful 

34  654 

688 

■■ 

21 

\ 

21 

14 

14 

lua 

20 

20 

709 

743 

Office 

Education 

ae 

56 

2 

67 

59 

31 

56 

87 

1111 

2 

2 

33 

171 

204 

Technical 

Education 

1 

1 

268 

43 

311 

86 

35 

121 

1 

*■■■ 

1 

355 

79 

434 

Trades  and 
Industry 

185  45 

- ■ a-  , , ■.  , 

230 

91 

-M'-rvi  ■ 

8 

99 

173 

43 

216 

— - 

94 

94 

449 

190 

639 

TOTAL 

581  913 

1,494 

469 

240 

709 

P TT* 

1 

1 

J 210 

560 

-Z 

*132* 

165 

1.397 

iXoi 

2,898 

4544 
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ARIZONA.  LABOR  FORCE,  EMPLOYMENT.  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  COUNTY 

Annual  Average  1 ?S8 


FACTORS 

to 

i 

% 

3 

■5 

& 

0 
£ 

1 

J5 

rwj 

O 

B 

A 

1 

i 

S 

1 

o 

1 

fU  1 

& 

u 

h-t 

OF 

E 

to 

% 

: i 

Q 

'IT 

& 

% 

£ 

ft* 

"3 

G 

ppN 

Cu 

S 

c 

vi 

•+* 

G . 

vi 

W 

■rf 

ft 

to 

1 

1 

fl) 

£ 

ST ' 

* 

Civilian  Labor  Force  

8,450 

20.325 

18,675 

8,500 

4,073  j 3,800 

346,600 

6,575 

11,975 

109,400 

21,450 

5,275 

9,500 

26,125 

Unemployment  ..... 

550 

675 

775 

375 

225  ] 

150 

10,200 

300 

600 

4,300 

675 

* 300 

450 

1,050 

Percent  of  Labor  Force  Actual 

G.5 

3.3 

4.1 

4.4 

5.5 

_ 

3.9 

2.9 

.4.6 

5.0 

3.9 

3.1 

5.7 

4.7 

‘ 4.0 

Employment  Total  ...... - - 

7,900 

19,250 

17,900 

' 7,700 

3,850 

3,325 

336,600 

6,276 

11,375 

104,900 

20,100 

4,975 

9,050 

25,075 

Nonagri  cultural  Wage  & Salary 

8,775 

14,700 

15,400 

6,575 

2,575 

2,625 

281,400 

5.325 

9,675 

89,700 

. 13,075 

4. 150 

7,250 

13.800 

Manufacturing  .... - 

750 

1,225 

1,250 

700 

150 

* 1 

67,600 

550 

1.150 

7,800 

1,400 

225 

825 

800 

Nonmanufacturing  

6,025 

13,473 

14,150 

5.876 

2.425 

3,400 

213,600 

4,775 

81,900 

11,675 

3,925 

6,425 

13,000 

Mining  and  Quarrying 

50 

* 

* 

1,000 

25 

* ' 

200 

25 

4,700 

JT 

3,800 

* 

825 

* 

Contract  Construction  

iso 

300 

050 

100 

100 

* 

15,200 

450 

375 

7,000 

975 

200 

250 

725 

Trans.,  Comm.  & Fife.  UtiL 

350 

825 

850 

200 

100 

75 

15,500  ’ 

275 

1,050 

$.3o0 

450 

275 

575 

1.060 

Trade  

525 

.2,275 

3,325 

■ 

675 

275 

67,600 

1,050 

1,675 

19,600 

■1,975. 

1,875 

1,300 

1 3,525 

\ 

FinanCei  Ins.  & Real  Estate 

50 

* 

* ' 

135 

75 

1 * 

17,900 

* 

275 

3,700 

475 

* 

1$ 

- i 

! 

Services  ..._ 

2,125 

1,325 

3,350 

875 

450 

50 

45,500 

325 

2,350 

16,700 

725 

526 

1,085 

2,175  1 
1 

Government  — 

3,773 

6,600 

5,350 

1,600 

1,000 

450 

51,000 

1,475 

2,775 

24,900 

3,275 

775  ! 

■2,150 

4,975 

All  other  N onagri  cultural 
Employment**  

025 

2,350 

2,300 

923 

375  1 

400 

39,000  : 

| 750 

1,400 

13,500 

1,925  i 

625 

1,100 

2,175 

Agriculture  > ■+.¥.  ■»■  i ■ ^ i +.* 

300 

2,200 

200 

200 

900 

300 

16,200 

i 200 

300 

1,700 

5,100  j 

200  : 

1 700 

9,100  j 

Persons  involved  in  Labor 
Mgt  Disputes  

— 

400 

— 

; 425 

“ 

325 

{Less 

than 

50) 

— 

— 

200 

675 

— 

* Figures  not  for  Publication* 

*’  Indudes  self-employed,  unpaid  family  workers,  and  domestics. 
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ARIZONA  LABOR  FORCE.  EMPLOYMENT.  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  COUNTY 

Aanual  Average  1969 


FACTORS 

ft 
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U 
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1 

1 

I 
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o 

ft 

ft 
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ft 

ft 

h 
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IS 

ft 

> 

1 

□ 

T? 

1 

& 

^ I 

id 

e 

h4 

G- 

T3 

n 

h4 

Oi 

N 

2 

o 

(4  1 

■H 

fl 

ft 

u 

fcSJ 

& 1 
£ 

ft 

E t 

3 

Civilian  Labor  Force  .™ — 

9, 300 

20,725 

20,050 

0,575 

4,250 

4,150 

373,600 

8,075 

12,575 

117,200 

22,300 

5,325 

9,350 

26,850 

Unemployment  * — ... 

575 

650 

700 

325 

175 

100 

9,800 

275 

475 

3,600 

575 

250 

400  | 

I 975 

Percent  of  Labor  Force  Actual 

6.2 

3.1 

3.5 

3.4 

4.1 

2.4 

2.6 

3.4 

3.8 

3.1 

2.6 

* 4-* 

4.3 

! 3.6 

Employment  Total  

3,725 

20,075 

19,350 

9,250 

4,075 

4,050 

363,700 

7,800 

12,100 

113,500 

^21,725 

5,075 

8,950 

1 

Nonagricultural  Wage  & Salary 

7,425 

15,4  5^ 

16,775 

7,925 

2,775 

3.275 

306,700 

1 # 

6,650 

10,350 

97,600 

14,575 

4.275 

7,200  j 

I 

|.  14,550 

. Manufacturing  

875 

1,425 

1,400 

975 

150 

74,400 

300 

1,275 

8,200 

1,500 

225 

950 

’ 925 

Nonmanufacturing  

8,550 

14,025 

15,375 

6,950 

2,625 

3.000 

232,300 

5,850 

9,075 

89,400 

13,075 

4,050 

6,250  j 

| 13,625 

Mining  A Quarrying 

75 

* 

2,400^ 

75 

* 

200 

* 

50 

5.500 

5,000 

* 

675  1 

„^_i 

* 



Contract  Construction  

75 

250 

1,125 

300 

75 

* 

13,100 

975 

2G0 

9,200 

575 

200 

325 

825 

Trans.,  Comm.  Si  Pub.  Util. 

225 

825 

875 

250 

100 

75 

16*400 

300 

1,100 

5,500 

500 

275 

550 

1,000 

Wholesale  Si  Retail  Trade.. 

■550 

2,400 

3,450 

1,200 

700 

325 

74,700 

1,225 

1,800 

21,300 

2,100 

2,050 

1,375 

3,800 

Finance,  Ins.  dr  Real  Estate 

100 

* , 

* , 

125 

75 

* 

19,900 

250 

4,000 

450 

1 

* 

300 

* 

Services  A Miscellaneous.... 

2,200 

1,300 

3,700 

1,075 

525 

50 

49,000 

1,050 

2,625 

17,900' 

1,075 

550 

900 

2,375 

Government  

3,225 

6,000 

5,875 

1,600 

1,075 

450 

53,400 

1,550 

3,050 

26,000 

3,375 

800 

2,125 

5,050 

All  other  Non  agricultural  * 
Employment**  

1,000 

2,750 

2,375 

1,125 

400 

475 

41,200 

950 

1 

1,450 

14,200 

2,075 

600 

1,050 

2,106 

Agriculture  

300 

.2,375 

200 

JZOO 

900 

300 

15,800 

200 

300 

1,800 

5,075 

200 

700 

9.225 

Persons  Involved  in  Labor 
Mgt.  Disputes  ■ — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

100 

0 

1 

0 

1 

,0 

0 

O' 

0 j 0 
[ 

* Figures  not  lor  Publication. 

**  Includes  self-employed,  unpaid  family,  workers,  and  domestics. 
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The  evaluation  of  the  -Vocational-Technical  program  in  South 
Dakota  is  in  fulfillment  of  the  contractual  arrangement  between 
the  South  Dakota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational-Technical 
Education  and  the  Vocational  Consultants  as  noted  subsequently. 

The  results  of  chis  evaluation  are  presented  with  pleasure 
to  the  South  Dakota  Advisory  Council  and  others  interested  in  the 
development  of  this  vital  phase  of  educational  endeavor  and  its 
far  reaching  effect  on  the  local,  State  and  National  social  and 
economic  well  being.  The  evaluative  report  for  the  1969- 70 
School  Year  is  the  culmination  of  the 'efforts  of  many  individuals 
and  groups  including  the  South  Dakota  State  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational -Technical  Education,  the  State  Vocational-Technical 
Education  Staff,  the  Stat%  Industrial  Development  Bureau,  the 
Guidance  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  area 
Vocational-Tbchnical  School  Administrators  and  others.  Special 
Acknowledgement  is  given  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Oleson,  State  Executive 
Director  for  Vocational -Technical  Education,  and  his  professional 
and  non-professional  staff  for  their  assistance. 

Sincere  appreciation  is  extended  by  the  Vocational  Consul- 
tants to  the  following  personnel  for  their  efforts  as  evidenced 
by  the  time  and  energy  devoted  to  this  evaluation,  without  their 
dedication  and  devotion  to  duty  this  evaluation  would  not  h /e 
been  possibles 
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RATIONALE,  SCOPE  AND  BACKGROUND 
OF  THE  EVALUATION 


Rationale 

The  196B  Amendments  to  Public  Law  90-576*  Title  I,  Part  A, 
Section  104-b  (1)  require  that  "Any  State  which  desires  to  receive 
a 9 rant  . . , , shall  establish  a State  advisory  council  «... 
which  shall  , , . * evaluate  vocational  educational  programs,  ser- 
vices and  activities  assisted  under  this  title  and  publish  and 
distribute  the  results  thereof  and  {D)  prepare  and  submit  through 
the  Stats  board  to  the  Commissioner  and  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council ,an  annual  evaluation  report." 

The  program  of  Vocational -Technical  Education  in  South  Dakota 
established  objectives  and  goals  for  the  1969-70  School  Year  which 
were  subsequently  approved  by  the  U.  S,  Office  of  Education,  This 
evaluation  report  endeavors  to  -show  how  well  South  Dakota  has  met 
these  objectives  and  goals  as  identified  In  the  1969-70  South 
Dakota  State  Plan  for  Vocational -Technical  Education,  Appropriate 
recommendations  were  also  made  keeping  in  mind  that  improvement  Is 
a continual  process  resulting  In  better  education  for  South  Dakota 
residents . 

The  purpose  of  this  evaluation  study  was  to 'determine  how  well 
South  Dakota  has  met  the  objectives  set  considering  the  need  for 
vocational -technical  education  and  training  for  the  secondary,  post 
secondary,  and  adult  levels  in  relation  to  manpower  requirements. 
The  training  effort  was  directed  also  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  population  of  the  State. 

The  formal  organization  of  the  State  Department  of  Vocationa1 
Education  Is  Important  in  obtaining  the  maximum  use  of  funds  for 
vocational -technical  education.  The  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  also  serve  as  the  State  Board  of  Vocational -Technical 
Education.  The  Executive  Director  of  Vocational -Technical  Educa- 
tion reports  directly  to  the  State  Board  of  Vocational -Technical 
Education.  This  office  Is  separate  from  the  office  -of  thp  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction*  Reporting  directly  to  the  Executive 
Director  Is  ah  Assistant  Director,  and  the  supervisors  of  the 
several  vocational  areas  — Agriculture*  Business  and  Office  Occu- 
pations, Distributive  Education*  Health  Occupations*  Home  Economics 
Technical  Education*  Trade  and  Industrial  Education*  and  Manpower 
Development  and  Training, 

Local  Boards  of  Education*  their  Superintendents  and  Directors 
of  Vocational  Education  are  In  direct  line  relationship  to  the 
State  Executive  Director  of  Vocational -Technical  Education, 
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South  Dakota are  handicapped  either  socially,  emotionally,  or 
physically.  Assuming  that  this  handicapped  percentage  is 
equally  spread  throughout  all  grades,  then  South  Dakota  has 
some  6,739  students  in  grades  9-12  who  need  some  form  of 
special  education.  This  is  based  on  a 50,720  school  enroll- 
ment grades  9-12  as  reported  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  1969-70. 

Further t it  is  estimated  that  there  is  a total  of  112,794 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons  in  1970  in  South  Dakota 
who  need  occupational  skill  training  to  improve  their  social 
and  economic  status. 

prominent  among  South  Dakota's  disadvantaged  population 
are  the  Indians  residing  on  reservations  or  near  reservations 
as  evidenced  by  the  following  data  presented  in  Bulletin  Humber 
99,  Business  Research  Bureau,  'School  of  Business,  University  of 
South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  1968:  As  of  1968,  there  were  33,904 

or  approximately  six  (6)  per  cent  of  the  state's  population  who 
were  Indians,  78  per  cent  of  whom  are  in  the  "dependent"  cate- 
gory. Less  than  one-quarter  of  the  Indians  are  in  the  labor 
force  with  unemployment  and  underemployment  being  widespread. 

Farming  and  government  works  provide  the  most  jobs.  Only  296 
Indians  in  mid  196  8 were  employed  in  manufacturing. 

Over  79  per  cent  of  all  the  State's  Indians  had  incomes 
below  the  "poverty  line."  per  family  incomes  ranged  from  a low 
of  $1,731  to  a high  of  $2,572.  This  was  from  23-31  per  cent  of 
the  average  family  income  for  the  State  taken  as  a Whole. 

v This  situation  exists  despite  large  sums  of  money  flowing 
into  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  Indian  poverty 
problems. 

Indian  educational4  achievement  was  found  to  be  well  below 
the,  national  average  of  10.6  years  of  schooling  (12  for  the  + 

whites,  9.0  years  for  negroes).  .The  South  Dakota  Indian  had 
finished  8.4  years  with  only  20  per  cent  holding  a high  school 
diploma  as  compared  with  50  per  cent  for  the  whites  and  27  per 
cent  for  the  negroes.  The  Indian  dropout  rate  was  twice  the 
national  average  occurring  primarily  at* the  end  of  the  8th  grade 
or  during  the  first  year  of  high  school.'  Poverty  in  the  homes, 
language  barriers,  transportation,  health,  housing  and^lack  of 
job  opportunities  which  dampen  educational  incentive 'all  contri- 
bute to  the  lower  educational  achievement  of  the  Indian. 

The  major  source  of  income  for  South  Dakota  resides  in  the 
agricultural  sector.  Twenty-three  and  eight-tenths  (23.8)  per 
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cent*  of  the  total  civilian  work  force  is  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, while  13.1  per  cent*  is  engaged  in  retail  sales  occupa- 
tions. The  foregoing  data  indicate  that  South  Dakota's  economy 
is  comprised  primarily  of  agricultural  and  small  business  enter- 
prises. 

The  trend  of  industrial  development  in  south  Dakota  pres- 
ently taking  place  emphasizes  the  need  for  additional  education 
and  vocational*- technical  training.  It  is  evident  that  industry 
tends  to  locate  where  taxes  are  moderate ; where  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers  are  available  in  quantity;  where  water  and 
transportation  is  available  to  meet  its  needs?  where  power  is 
abundant;  and  where  sufficient  space  is  available  for  expansion. 
South  Dakota  is  meeting  most  of  these  conditions.  When  the  new 
Area  Vocational  Schools  reach  their  desired  goals,  there  will  be 
a better  supply  of  skilled  workers  available  to  support  business 
and  industrial  gpowth.  Until  greater  expansion  of  industrial 
development  takes  place,  many  of  South  Dakota's  youth  will  con- 
tinue to  migrate  to  areas  with  greater  employment  opportunities. 


Contacts  with  the  South  Dakota  Employment  Security  Office 
revealed  that  little  rt^ent  data  were  available  relative  to  hew  or 
emerging  occupations  having  a direct  bearing  on  the  State's  labor 
requirements.  However » useful  recent  national  statistics** 
centering  on  the  estimated  number  of  workers  which  will  be  needed 
each  year  through  the  mid-19701^  and  around  which  Vocational- 
Technical  curricula  and  Training  would  be  implemented  based  on 
need  follow: 


Estimated  Average  Annual  Openings  Through  the 
Mid-lino's  by  Vocational  Education  Instructional 
Program  Titles  Based  on  DOT 


code 

77OT0 

Health  Occupations 


Average  Annual 
Openings 
1966-75 


19G6  Employment  Total  - 203,400 

2,020,900 


^Education;  South  Dakota  " University  of  Minnesota,  1969. 

*-*Manpower  Requirements  in  Occupations  for  which  Vocational 
Education  Prepares  Workers,  Mimeo,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  July  1969. 
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# 


Average  Annual 
Openings 


1966-75 

"Dental  Assisting  7,700 

"Dental  Hygiene  2,000 

"Dental  Laboratory  Technology  1,700 

"Medical  Laboratory  Assisting,  Hematology  8,400 

Nursing  (associate  degree)  61,400 

"Practical  Nursing  39,000 

Nursing  Assistance  (Aide)  Psychiatric  77,000 

Radio  Logic  technology  (X-Ray)  Radiation 

therapy.  Nuclear  Medical  technology  6,300 

Ophthalmic  dispensing  (contact- lens 
technician,  optician  dispensing,  arti- 
ficial-plastic-eye maker;  mounter  and 
repairer)  300 

16.Q1 

Technical  Occupations  1966  employment  total  - 187,300 

2,134,000 

Engineering^  related  technology  (engineering 
and  science  technicians,  draftsman 
surveyors)  72,000 

Dental  Hygiene  2,000 

Medical  laboratory  assisting  8,400 

Radiological  technology  6,300 

Nursing  (associate  degree)  61,000 

^Computer  Programmer  13,600 

Commercial  Pilot  training  7,200 

Forestry  technology  (forestry  aides)  800 

Police,  law  enforcement  and  correction 

science  technology  16,000 


4.01 

Distributive  Occupations  1966  employment  total  - 159,000 

11,902,000 

"Advertising  Services,  marketing  research 


workers  and  Public  Relations  workers  11,000 

"Automotive  .(salesmen,  service  advisors, 

parts  countermen)  7,500 

'Finance  and  credit  (bank  teller,  securities 

salesmen)  25,000 

Tood  distribution  (routemen)  10,000 

°Food  Service  (waiter,  waitress)  2,800 

"General* Merchandise  (cashier)  3,600 

"Hotel  and  lodging  (hotel  and  motel  manager, 
front  office  clerk,  housekeeper,  bellman, 
bell  captain)  18,000 

^Insurance  (agents  and  brokers)  43,000 

"Petroleum  (gasoline  service  attendant)  9,000 

"Real  Estate  (salesmen,  brokers)  16,000 


* Indicates  training  programs  conducted  in  S*D*  1969-70. 

xiii 


Average  Annual 
Openings 
1966-75 


» Transportation  (airline  stewardesses, 
inter-city  bus  drivers,  local  transit 
bus  drivers,  taxi  drivers)  5,000 

Distributive  education  (purchasing  agents)  8,200 


14.00 

Office  Occupations  1966  employment  total  - 555,000 

9,953,000  ~ 

4 Bookkeepers  x'  80,000 

° Machine  Operators  (billing  machine  oper- 
ator, calculating  machine  operator,  dupli- 
cating machine  operator,  addressing  mach- 
ine operator)  60,000 

Tellers  17,000 

* Business  data  processing  (computer  operator, 

keypunch  operator)  14,000 

* Programmers  13,600 

Systems  Analysts  11,800 

Communications  systems  clerks  and  operators 

(central  office  operator,  telephone  oper- 
ator) 28,000 

Mail  postal  clerks  J ^ 11,500 

Receptionists  and  information  clerks  * 25,000 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  10,500 

Personnel,  training,  and  related  occupations 
(manager^personnel , personnel  clerk,  job 
analyst,  employment  interviewer , salary 
and  wage  administrator)  6,200 

° Stenographic,  secretarial  and  related 

occupations  175,000 

°Typing  and  related  occupations  60,000 


*3 


17.00 

Trade  and  industrial  Occupations  1966  employment  577,500 

total  - 14,283,700 

Air  Conditioning,  Cooling,  Heating,  Venti- 


lating occupations  3,500 

^Appliance  Repair  10,000 

° Automotive  body  and  fender  3,700 

° Automobile  mechanics  20,000 

° Aircraft  maintenance  6,500 

Aircraft  operations  (flight  engineer)  500 

Ground  operations  (air  traffic  controller)  400 

0 Business  Machine  Maintenance  3,700 

Commercial  Art  occupations  3,200 

Interior  decorating  and  window  display  700 
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Average  Annual 
Openings 
1966-75 

Product  design  occupations  4QQ 

Seamanship,  ship  and  boat  operation  and 
maintenance,  seamen,  engineer,  marine 
oiler  2,000 

Photographic  laboratory  and  dark  room 

occupations  1,300 

0 Carpentry  32,000 

°Electricity  6,400 

Operation,  heavy  equipment  16,000 

Masonry  10,600 

Painting  and  decorating  19,000 

Plastering  3,300 

Plumbing  and  pipe  fitting  16,000 

Glazing  400 

Roofing  2,100 

Construction  and  maintenance  trades 

(millwrights,  structural  steel  worker, 
boilermaker,  elevator  constructor,  cement 
mason,  floor  layer)  15,000 

Custodial  services  80,000 

°Diesel  Mechanics  4,000 

^Drafting  16,000 

°Electrical  occupations  7,500 

Linemen  1,100 

° Communications  (central  office  repairman, 

installer,  PBX  repairman)  9,000 

^Graphic  Arts,  occupations  8,000 

Instruments  Maintenance  and  repair  4,500 

Watch  making  and  repair  700 

Foundry  and  related  work  (coremaker,  molder)  1,400 
°Machine  shop  27,000 

Sh^et  metal  2,100 

^Welding  and  cutting  23,000 

Tool  and  die  making  6,300 

Metal  pattern  making*1  400 

Metal  working,  other,  blacksmith  600 

Barbering  12,000 

° Cosmetology  43,000 

Fire  training  10,000 

Stationary  energy  sources  occupations 

(stationary  engineer  fireman)  3,000 

Waiter/waitress  64,000 

Pumping  plants  (sewage  plant  operator)  9,000 

Shoe  repair  t 1,500 

upholstering  (automobile  upholsterer, 

furniture  upholsterer)  1,000 
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The  foregoing  represents  categories  in  which  estimated 
manpower  requirements  ana  demands  will  be  evident  through  the 
mid-1970fs  and  for  which  vocational-technical  education  educa- 
tors will  need  to  be  cognizant  and  alert  in  training  emphasis. 

Same  of  these  occupations  are  new  in  certain  states  as 
states  move  from  an  agricultural  to  more  industrial  character. 
Demand  for  others  will  become  evident  as  populations  increase 
and  recreational  occupations  rise. 

Some  emerging  occupations  are  found  below  in  the  numeri - 
callv  controlled  metal-cutting  machining  occupations  wEIch 
p resen tTy  do  not  appear™ in  the  latest  1968-69  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  but  are  contained  in  a Supplemental  DOT 
Release.4  These  occupations  are  as  follows t 

Boring-Mi 11  Operator,  Numerical  Control 
Coordinator  for  Numerical  Control 
Drill  Press  Operator,  Tape  Control 
Soring  Machine  Operator,  Tape  Control 
” Jig  Boring  Machine  Operator,  Numerical  Control 

Lathe  Operator,  Numerical  Control 

Machining  Center  Operator,  Vertical,  Numerical  Control 
Milling  Machine  Operator,  Numerical  Control 
Part  Programmer,  Numerical  Control 
Vertical  Turret  Lathe  Operator,  Numerical  Control 

No  reliable  statistics  on  manpower  requirements  in  the 
above  ten  metal- cut ting  machining  occupations  appear  to  be  avail- 
able. However,  it  is  assumed  r,het  some  of  the  above  occupations 
are  pertinent  to  the  South  Dakota  situation  and  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  manpower  requirements  in  these  areas. 
Development  of  training  programs  to  meet  the  needs  as  established 
would  then  become  feasible  as  a matching  procedure. 

Viewing  the  fact  that  the  major  source  of  income  {95  per 
cent)  for  the  state  of  South  Dakota  is  generated  by  the  agricul- 
tural sector  and  further  that  23.8  per  cent  of  the  total  civilian 
work  force  is  thus  employed,  its  manpower  requirements  must  be 
provided  for  amply  in. both  agricultural  production  and  related 
off-farm  occupations. 


* Supplemental  DOT  information  from  Technical  Report  on 
Occupations  in  Numerically  Controlled  Metal-Cutting  Machining, 
August  12,  1968. 


Recent  data*  compiled  by  Gadda  and  Pollman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Education  Department  of  South  Dakota  State  University 
revealed  that  approximately  2435  new  workers  with  agricultural 
competencies  in  related  agri  cultural  jobs  would  be  'needed  by  the 
126  firms  surveyed  by  1372*  Jobs  included  replacements  for 
present  workers  and  for  newly  created  positions  caused  by 
growth  and  development*  A total  of  62*3  per  cent  of  the  firms 
indicated  plans  to  hire  from  on'  to  Id  new  agricultural  workers 
each  by  1972*  Another  10.6  per  cent  plan  to  hire  15  or  more 
each* 


Saleswork  will  require  26.3%  of  the  now  workers* 
Mechanics  will  require  13.4%  of  the  new  workers* 
Managers  will  require  9*1%  of  the  new  workers* 

Farm  equipment  servicemen  will  require  8*6%  of 
the  new  workers. 

Semi-skilled  and  unskilled  will  require  7.7%  of 
the  new  workers. 

?artsmen  and  the  remainder  of  the  occupations  were  divided 
among  16  or  more  additional  job  titles* 

All  except  2.6  per  cent  of  the  job  titles  for  which  new 
related  agricultural  workers  are  needed  will  be  above  the  un- 
skilled level*  This  implies  a challenge  for  Vocational-Tech- 
nical training  programs  to  supply  trained  manpower  for  the  agri- 
cultural sector  of  the  state's  economy. 

New  job  titles  anticipated  by  the  126  firms  surveyed  and 
the  proportion  of  new  agricultural  workers  needed  in  each  title 
during  the  next  five  years  follows 


NEW  JOB  TITLES  ANTICIPATED  IN  THE  NEXT  FIVE  YEARS  BY 
126  FIRMS  SURVEYED  AND  THE  PROPORTION 
OF  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

NEEDED  IN  EACH  TITLE = 

“ Percent  of  Total  New 


NEW  JOB  TITLE 


Sales  Persons 
Mechanics 

Servicemen,  Farm  Equipment 


Workers  Anticipated 
(PI-232) 

w 


\ 


T 
13.4 
8.6 


*Gadda,  H*  W*  and  Pollman,  James,  South  Dakota  Agricultural 
Off-Farm  Occupational  Opportunities  ani  Training  Needs,  Agricux^ 
tural  Education  Department,  South  Dakota  State  University , 
Bulletin  553,  April  1969. 
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(Continued) 


Percent  of  Total  New 
NEW  JOB  TITLE  Workers  Anticipated 

(N«2S2) 


Semi-skilled  and  Unskilled  777 

Partsmen  7*3 

Managers  and  Assistant  Managers: 

Chemical  and  Fertilizers  2.6 

Implement  2 • 2 

Elevator  2.2 

Warehouse  1.3 

Nursery  . 4 

Feed  Mill  .4 

.Dairy  Processing  Workers  3.4 

Production  Men  (feed)  1.7 

Irrigation  Technical  Workers  2.6 

Farm  Equipment  Technical  Workers  1.7 

Foreman#  Farm  Building  Construction  2.2 

Chemical  Application  Workers  2.2 

Carpenters  1*7  , 

Elev  it or  Technical  Workers  1.3 

Clerical#  Office  and  Shop  1.7 

Servicemen#  Electric  1*3 

Deliveryman  , 1*7 

Fieldmen  1*7 

Supervisory  Personnel  1.7 

Agronomists  and  Nutritionists  1.3 

Swine  Specialists  .9 

Wool  Grader  and  Appraiser  .5 

TOTAL:  100.0 


Activities  and  duties  as  well  as  non-" farm  agricultural 
competencies  expressed  by  most  needed  jbb  titles  are  also 
found  in  Tables  19  and  20  of  the  afore-mentioned, publication 
by  Gadda  and  Pollman. 

I 

Production  agriculture  today  requires  a high  level  of 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  of  its  vork  force.  Prominent 
among  training  needs  are  manage rial  skills  and  abilities.  This 
is  an  area  of  training  largely  unfilled  today  in  South  Dakota's 
Vocational-Technical  training  programs.  Increased  and  rapid 
emphasis  In  this  vital  area  is  needed  if  the  out-of-school 
youth  and  adult  farmers  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  techno- 
logical changes  in  Agricultural  Production. 

Recent  manpower  needs#  shortages  and  surpluses  were  not 
available*  The  most  recent  as  reported  by  the  CAMPS  outline 
1970#  Part  A#  page  13#  reports  on  Table  4a  for  1968  the 
following: 
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APPLICANT  SHORTAGE 


APPLICANT  SURPLUS 


Engineers  (Electrical  & Const. } 

R.N. 's 

L.P.N.’s 

Inhalation  Therapists 
Managerial  positions 
Bookkeepers 4 . 

Clerk  Typists 
Secretaries  . 

Salesmen  ' " * 

Cooks 

Printing  occupations 
Auto  mechanics 
Diesel  Mechanics  . 

TV  and  Appliance  Servicemen 

Cement  Finishers 

welders 

(a)  80  per  cent  of  this  surplus 
conditions. 


Construction  Workers  (a) 
Heavy  Equipment 
Operators  (a) 

Truck  Drivers  (a) 
Laborers  (Unskilled) 
Factory  workers  (Entry 
Level) 

Office  Workers  (Entry 
Level)  * 

Sales  Clerks 
Warehousemen 


can  be  att^buted  to  seasonal 


Two  facts  are  proved  out  in  the  shortages  and  surpluses 
listed  above: 


1.  Employers  are  badly  in"  need  of  trained  employees. 

2.  Applicant  surplus  (for  the  most  part)  is  saturated 
with  untrained,  unskilled,  and  entry  level  applicants. 


unemployed  characteristics  identified  by  the  CAMPS  report 
for  1970  include  the  following  information: 


General 

Females 

Heads  of  Households 

Handicapped 

HRD 


Per  Cent 


50 

10 

17 


Veteran  Status 

Veterans 

Selective  Service  Rejects 
Other  Won-Vets 


25 

8 

67 


By  Ages 

Under  19  15 
19-21  . 20 
22-34  35 
35-44  * 16 
45  and  over  14 


-a 
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( 

Years  Gainfully  Employed  per  cent 

Lobs  Than  3 years  45 

j-np  years  35 

Over  10  years  20 


Race 


White 
Non ~white 


80 

20 


Educational  Level 

Lees  than  $ years  17 
8 years  44 
9-li  years  __  18 
12  years  18 
Over  12  years  3 


One-half  of  all  unemployed  persons  were  heads  of  house- 
holds and  42  per  cent,  less  than  half  of  the  unemployed,  were 
women* 

Twenty- five  per  cent  of  the  unemployed  persons  were  veter- 
ans and  most  of  the  unemployed  were  those  between  ages  3.9  and 

_ _ *■  j 


, The  major  portion  of  those  unemployed  had  less  than  three 
years  of  work  experience. 


Flan  and  Procedure  of  the  Evaluation 

’■  r \ 

The  1970  evaluation  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  in 
South  Dakota  was  initiated  by  the  South  Dakota  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational-Technical  Education  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1968  amendments  to  Public  Law  90-576,  Title  X, 
Part  A,  Section.  104-b,  as  referred  to  later  in  this  report.  The 
plan. was  to  engage  the  services  of  competent  vocational  educa- 
tion specialists  who  would  compile  tiie  necessary  data*.  analyze 
and  interpret  it,  and  make  appropriate  inferences  and  recommen- 
dations based  on  the  findings. 

School  visitations  as  deemed  necessary  by  the  South  Dakota 
State  staff  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  were  also  a part 
of  the  evaluative  procedure*  In  this  connection,  five  area 
vocational  schools  and  some  of  the  attached  secondary  vocational 
school  programs  were  observed.  Appropriate  recommendations  were 
made  based  on  the  consultants'  observations  and  findings* 
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It  was  further  determined  that  the  major  emphasis  for  the 
evaluation  would  be  given  by  comparing  the  * current  status*1 
and  the  * 19 70  projected  outcomes  sought11  with  the” actual  1970 
outcomes " achieved.  This  evaluation  process  is  based  on  the 
vocational- technical  objectives  appearing  in.  the  1969  State 
Plan  for  Vocational-Technical  Education  in  South  Dakota.  The 
basic  data  bearing  on  the  1969-70  "actual  outcomes*  achieved 
was  to  be  solicited  from  the  cooperating  reimbursed  schools 
in  South  Dakota  bythe  State  Vocational-Technical  Education' 
Staff. 

An  additional  facet . of  work  to  be  .performed  by  the 
vocational  consultants  was  the  development  or "An  Outline  of 
a Self-Evaluative  Criteria  for  Vocational-Technical  Education 
in  South  Dakota.**  The  need  for  such  an  instrument,  to  be 
fully  developed  later,  has  been  recognised  by  the  State  Staff 
and  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  use  in  the  evaluation  of 
Vocational-Technical  Education  Programs  in  depth. 
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SECTION  I 


STATE  PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES t OUTCOME  EVALUATION 

* 

This  section  of  the  evaluation  report  details  in  table 
form  the  statistical  data  which  support  the  1970  outcomes  of 
the  program  objective  as  set  forth  in  the  State  Plan  for  1969. 
Narrative  explanations-'  interpretations'  observations'  and 
evaluation  < of  outcomes  accompany  each  table. 

All  program  objective  outcomes  for  the  school  year  1969-70 
are  shown  in  Table  1 of  this,  section  and  are  evaluated  through 
a comparison  of  actual  achievement  with  the  "current  status" 
fop  1969  and  the  outcomes  sought"  for  1970. 


TABLE  1 


A SUMMATION  OF  COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  1970  PROJECTED 
OUTCOMES  AND  ACTUAL  OUTCOMES  ACHIEVED  BASED  ON 
STATE  PLAN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  OBJECTIVES 


ITEM 

CURRENT 

STATUS- 

1969 

PROJECTED 
OUTCOME  - 
1970  1 

ACTUAL 
OUTCOME- 
19  70 

5.1  SECONDARY 

a.  Percentage  of  Secon- 
dary School  Students 
Enrolled  in  Voca- 
tional Education 
Urban 

2.1 

2.4 

23 

Rural 

19.4 

2Q.Q 

* 2^7 

b. 

Percentage  of  Secon- 
dary School  Students 
Entering  Post- Secon- 
dary Vocational  Pro- 
grams 

8.9 

10.8 

No  Data 
Avail. 

c. 

Total  Number  of 
Instructional  Pro- 
grams 

■+ 

177 

186 

316 

d. 

Percentage  of  stu~ 
dents  Available  For 
Work'  Placed  in  Jobs 
Following  Training 

■ l l r H I-  - J 1 

96.0 

96.0 

96.6 

1 


A 


TABLE  1 (continued) 


CURRENT 

PROJECTED 

ACTUAL 

ITEM 

STATUS- 

OCTCOME- 

OUTCOME 

1969  . 

. 1970. 

1970 

e. 

Vocational  Education 
Completion  Rate  (Per 
Cent) 

91 

91 

99 

f . 

* 

Vocational  Student  - 
Guidance  Counselor 
Ratio 

1:475 

1:450 

1:370 

5.2  POST-SECONDARY 

a.  Percentage  of  Popu- 
lation Age  15-24  . _ 

Enrolled  in  Post- 
Secondary  Vocational 
Education 

^ .J 

1.6 

■■V 

3.0 

1.13 

b. 

Percentage  of  Post- 
Secondary  (2-Year) 
Students  Enrolled  in 
Vocational  Education 

.5 

.75 

.7 

c. 

Number  of  Instruc- 
tional Programs 

50 

53 

53 

d. 

Percentage  of  Stu- 
dents , Available  for 
Work,  Placed  in  Jobs 
Following  Training 

80 

80 

92 

e. 

Number  of  Instruc- 
tional Programs  for 
Emerging  Occupations 

4 

6 

Not 

Reported 

f. 

Vocational  Student  - 
Counselor  Ratio 

It  110 

1:75 

1:148 

5.3  ADULT 

a.  "Percentage  of  Popu- 
lation Age  15-24 
Enrolled  in  Adult 
Vocational-  Educa- 
tion 

1.02 

1.05 

1.5 

Urban 

.65 

.70 

2.6 

Rural 

.37 

.35 

.6 

Ti*  BlrE  1 (continued) 


ERIC 

^->-1,77.-17^3 


ITEM 

CURRENT 
STATUS- 
. . ISfiS 

PROJECTED 

OUTCOME- 

1970 

ACTUAL 

OUTCOME- 

1970 

b. 

Total  Number  of 
Instructional  Pro- 
grams 

209 

219 

198 

c. 

Humber  of  Hew  In- 
structional Programs 

3 

10 

Hot 

Reported 

d. 

Vocational  Education 
Completion  Rate  (Per 
cent) 

95 

95 

Hot 

Reported 

e. 

T 

] 

1 

ii 

Total  Humber  of  Adult 
students  15  Years  and 
Over  (All  Programs) 

— 

4809 

f. 

L 

- Percent  of  Total 
Population 

> 

■5 

.009 

5.4  DISADVANTAGE D 

a.  Percentage  of  Disad- 
vantaged Population 
(By  Level)  Enrolled 
in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion 

Secondary 
Post- Secondary 
’ Adult 

.6 

.06 

.0 

1.1 

.12 

.05 

2.27 

.72 

.22 

‘ b. 

s 

-L 

Number  of  Instruc- 
tional Programs 

4 

13 

29 

i 

i c- 

1 

L 

\ 

Humber  of  Students 
Enrolled  in  Cooper- 
ative Programs 

80 

250 

306 

i de 

J 

Humber  of  Students 
Enrolled  in  Work 
Study  Programs ' 

11 

20 

Hot 

Reported 

3 


I 
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TABLE  1 (continued) 

CURRENT 

PROJECTED 

ITEM 

status- 

OUTCOME- 

es;  . . 

1970 

5.5  HANDICAPPED 

iu  Percentage  of  Handi- 
capped Population 
Enrolled  in  Voca^ 


tional  Education 

.006 

.02 

Secondary 

25 

45 

Post-Se  condary 

14 

54 

Adult 

0 

20 

Number  of  Instruc- 

tion  Programs 

1 

1 

Number  of  Students 
Enrolled  in  cooper- 
ative Programs 

0 

10 

d.  Number  of  Students 
Enrolled  in  Voca- 
tional Work-study 

Programs  0 10 


5.64  CONSUMER  & HCWEMAKING 
ElTOkTX^N  - - ; 

a.  Number  of  Programs 
Serving  Youth  in 
Economically 
Depressed  Areas 

b.  Number  of  Programs 
Serving  Adults  in 
Economically 
Depressed  Areas 

c.  Number  of  Programs 
Serving  Youth  - 
Number  of  Such  Pro- 
grams Emphasizing 
Consumer  Education 


2 

4 

103 

104 

103 

104 

4 


ACTUAL 

OUTCOME- 

1970 


.58 

223 

142 

0 

21 

34 

0 

10 

0 

103 

103 
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TABLE  1 (continued) 


ITEM 

CURRENT 

STATUS* 

1959 

PROJECTED 
OUTCOME- 
. , 1970. 

ACTUAL 

OUTCOME 

1970 

a. 

Number  of  Programs 
Serving  Adults  - 

22 

32 

18 

Number  of  Such  Pro- 
grams Emphasising 
Consumer  Education 

22 

32 

18 

S . 65  CO  OPERATIVE  EDUCATION 
a.  Number  of  Programs 

29 

29 

43 

b. 

Number  of  Secondary 
Schools  Offering 
Programs 

25 

25 

42 

c- 

Number  of  Post* 
Secondary  Schools 
Offering  Programs 

0 

0 

1 

d. 

Number  of  Employers 
Participating 

592 

700 

734 

e„ 

Percentage  of 
Secondary  Vocational 
Students  Enrolled 

7 

10 

6.98 

f. 

Percentage  of  Post* 

-> 

Secondary  Students 
Enrolled 

3 

10 

1.4 

S 
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TABLE  2 


(5.1-a. ) NUMBER  AMD  PER  CENT  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

ENROLLED  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
(GRADES  9-12)  SCHOOL  YEAR  1969-70 


- 

TOTAL 

URBAN 

RURAL 

rr 

Total  Number  of  Students  Enrolled 
in  Vocational  Education 

12,727 

4,627 

8,100 

Total  Number  of  Students  Enrolled 
in  Secondary  Education 

50,720* 

20,981 

29,739 

Percentage  of  Secondary  School 
Students  Enrolled  in  Vocational 
Education 

* 

25 

23 

27 

Note:  "Urban"  as  used  here  is  an  incorporated  town  with  2,500 

or  more  population. 


It  may  be  noted  in  Table  2 that  during  the  1969-70  school 
year  there  were  12,727  of  the  State's  50 #720  secondary  school 
students,  or  25  per  cent,  enrolled  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams (all  services).  .The  12,727  students  enrolled  were  com- 
prised of  4,627  urban  and  8,100  rural  students  or  23  and  27  per 
cent  respectively  of  the  total  urban  and  rural  secondary  school 
population  of  the  state. 

It  can  be  seen  that  of  the  total  secondary  school  popu- 
lation (50,720),  20,981  were  classified  as  urban  and  29,739  as 
rural.  Considering  that -23  and  27  per  cent  respectively  of 
each  group  were  enrolled  in  vocational  education  programs,  it 
appears  that  urban  and  rural  youth  are  being  served  near 
equally. 

It  is  recognized  that  50  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
seniors  will  terminate  their  formal  education  upon  graduation 
from  high  school.  Since  only  25  per  cent  of  the  total  secon- 
dary students  are  presently  being  enrolled  in  vocational 


^Education  Directory  of  South  Dakota  (Enrollments  in 
South  Dakota,  September  8,  1969) . 
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education,  approximately  one-half  of  this  group  are  not  being 
prepared  with  saleable  skills  after  leaving  high  school.  There 
is  the  inference  that  the  opportunity  and  challenge  exists  for 
greatly  expanded  vocational  education  programs  at  the  secondary 
level. 

Evaluation  of  Outcomes 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  stated  success  in  achieving 
its  vocational  education  objective  based  on  projected  *1970 
outcomes  sought*  compared  with  *actual  outcomes,*  (see  Table  1) 
a commendable  job  was  done  in  relation  to  the  number  of  secon- 
dary students  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  as  evidenced  by 
the  following  figures i 

PER  CENT  OF  SECONDARY  STUDENTS  ENROLLED 
IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


URBAN 

RURAL 

1969 

Current 

Status 

2.1 

19.4 

1970 

Outcome 

Achieved 

23.0 

26.0 

1970 

Outcome 

Sought* 

2.4 

20.0 

*Based  on  1969  State  plan  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Objectives. 


Evaluation  reveals  that  the  State  over- achieved  on  this 
particular  objective  by  20.6  per  cent  in  serving  numbers  of  ur- 
ban secondary  students  in  vocational  education  programs  and 
six  per  cent  for  rural  students. , 

TABLE  3 

(5.1-b)  NUMBER  OF  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL 
STUDENTS  ENTERING  POST -SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS. 

SCHOOL  YEAR  1969-70  (Reported  Nov.  1969) 


Number  of  Secondary  School  Vocational 

Education  Student  Graduates.  (1968-69)  3,615 

Number  of  1st  Year  Students  in  Post- 

Secondary  programs  1,128 

per  cent  of  Secondary  School  Vocational 

Graduates  Entering  Post- Second ary 

Vocational.  Programs  * 
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*Data  Not  Available 


As  presented  in  Table  3,  there  were  3,615  secondary  school 
vocational  education  students  u.  j graduated  during  the  1968*69 
school  year  and  as  reported  to  the  state  office  during  November 
1969. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  twenty-eight  (1,12a)  students 
were  reported  entering  post* secondary  vocational  programs  during 
the  above  reporting  period.  These  students  may  or  may  not  have 
been  previous  year  graduates  and  they  may  or  may  not  have  had 
vocational  education  training  In  high  school. 

State  reporting  forms  did  not  provide  for  the  gathering  of 
information  pertaining  to  the  per  cent  of  secondary  school 
vocational  graduates  who  entered  first  year  pPst- secondary  voca- 
tional programs.  No  valid  percentage  comparisons  were  possible, 
therefore,  In  the  identification  of  individual  vocational  stu- 
dent's  progression  from  the  secondary  to  the  post-secondary 
level.  Future  reporting  forms  will  provide  for  gathering  these 
data. 

It  is  inferred  that  an  increasing  number  of  secondary 
vocational  student  graduates  will  continue  cheir  occupational 
training  ®t  advanced  trade  or  technical  levels  at  the  area 
vocational  schools  as  these  institutions  become  more  firmly 
established  in  the  public  mind*  No  attempt  was  made  to  verify 
this  inference. 

Evaluation  of  Outcomes 

In  comparing  the  "1969  current  status"  with  the  actual 
1970  achievement,  pertaining  to  per  cent  of  vocational  secon- 
dary students  entering  post -secondary  programs,  no  valid  com- 
parison was  possible  as  explained  previously. 


TABLE  4 


(5.1-C.)  NUMBER  OF  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 
BY  SERVICES  AND  ENROLLMENTS  (1969-70) 


Vocational  Service  Area 

No.  of 
programs 

Enrollment 

Agriculture 

66 

3086 

Di&t.  Education 

26 

710 

Home  Economics 

108 

7444 

Health 

0 

0 

Bus.  and  Off. 

39 

655 

8 . 
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TABLE  4 (continued) 


No.  Of  *- 

Vocational  Service  Area  Programs  Enrollment 


Trade  and  Ind. 

31 

832 

Technical 

0 

0 

Spec.  Educ.  (Msadv. ) 

(1379) 

Cooperative  Programs 

_ {42J. 

(976) 

Totals 

270, 

12727 

* 


Table  4 presents  data  relative  to  the  number  of  instruc- 
tional programs  by  services  and  their  respective  enrollments. 

It  may  be  noted  that  270  instructional  programs  were  conducted 
with  1£,727  students  enrolled  during  the  1969-70  school  year* 
Vocational  Home  Economics  and  Agriculture  constituted  nearly 
83  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  followed  by  Trade  and 
Industrial,  Distributive  Education,  and  Business  and  Office 
Education,  respectively. 

A comparison  of  the  "1970.  outcomes  sought"  and  "outcomes 
achieved,"  relative  to  the  total  number  of  instructional  programs, 
shows  186  programs  sought  versus  270  programs  actually  conducted. 
This  indicates  that  actual  achievement  exceeded  expectation  by 
approximately  4$  per  cent.  The.  marked  disparity  between  ttie  186 
programs  sought  and  270  achieved  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
jected figure  of  186  represented  school^  rather  than  instruc- 
tional programs.  Therefore,  a valid  comparison  was  not  possible. 
However,  this  discrepancy  has  been  corrected  in  the  1970  state 
plan  objectives.  There  wereno  secondary  instructional  programs 
for  Health  Occupations  or  Technical  Education  during  the  1969-70 
school  year.  Table  4 does  not  indicate  separate  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons  although  1,379  persons  in 
this  category  were  enrolled  in  regular  programs. 

Included  in  the  total  enrollment  of  12,727  are  976  students 
enrolled  in  cooperative  education  type  programs. 

Evaluation  of  Outcomes 

■H 

it  may  be  seen  from  Table  1 relative  to  the  number  of  instruc- 
tional programs  that  there  w_:re  270  programs  in  vocational “techni- 
cal :ducation  completed  for  1969-70  compared  with  the  goal  of  186 
programs  as  stated  for  this  particular  objective.  Since  the  1969 
"current  status"  and  1970  "outcomes  sought"  were  both  based  on 
number  of  schcpls  rather  than  "programs  of-  instruction^*,  no  valid 
comparisons  could  be  made. 

Enrollments  in  Trade  and  Industries,  Distributive  Education, 
and  Office  Occupations  account  for  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  secondary  vocational  education  enrollment. 
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1,  COMPARISON  OF  TOTAL  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENTS 
AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS,  1969-70. 


TABLE  5 


* 


(5-  1-d,  e,  & f)  NUMBER  OF  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS 
AVAILABLE  FOR  WORK,  PLACED  IN  JOBS 
followlno  training  . (1968-69) 


L 

. Vocational  Training  and  P lacement  status 

I.  TYPE  OF 
PROGRAM 

h 

Number  Number  of 

Number  of  Number  of  Available  Persons 
Persons  Persons  for  Placed 

Starting  Completing  Placement  in  Jobs 
Training*  Training*  Following  Following 
1968-69  1969-69  Training  Training 

Agriculture 

609 

603  ^ 

213 

212 

Business  6 Office 

50  7 

507 

208 

185 

Dist.  Education 

r90 

577 

263 

259 

Home  Econoiuj.cs 
(Regular) 
(Wage  Earner) 

.118  . 
80 

1118 

80 

22** 

22** 

Health 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Trade  & Indust. 

579° 

5 79 

237+ 

231+ 

Technical 

151 

151 

78 

78 

Spec.  Ed.  (Disad.) 

(1051)  •• 

Data  Not 
Aval 1 • 

Data  Not  r 
Avail. 

Data  Not 
Avail. 

Total 

3642 

3615 

1021 

987  ' 

II.  Number  guidance  counselors  in  school  (fulltime)  137.  Total 
high  school  enrollment,  grades  9-12  is  50,720.  Ratio: 
1:370. 


•f 

* Based  on  senior  students  entering  :n  the  fall  term  only, 
♦♦placement  related  to  wage  earning. 

+ Includes  Special  Education  T 6 I enrollments. 

* Of  the  579  students  who  started,  495  begcn  in  September  of 
1968.  The  remaining  84  students  enrolled  late  in  the  school 
year. 

0 "Eight  Home  Economics  students  who  are  neither  secondary,  post- 
secondary, nor  adult,  but  enrolled  in  a special  class. 


It  can  be  seen  in  Table  5 that  of  the  3642  persons  (seniors) 
entering  training  for  the  J.968-=69  school  year,,  J61 5 of  them_  com- 
pleted training.  Of  the  3615  students  completing  training,  1021 
were  available  for  place  ant  following  training.  Nine  hundred 
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ii 


eighty-seVen  (987)  or  25  per  cent  of  the  3615  completing  train- 
ing were  placed  in  jobs  at  the  time  of  the  State  reporting  per- 
iod December  1969.  It  is  inferred  that  of  the  3615  who  completed 
training,  several  would  likely  enter  the  armed  services,  self- 
employment,  marriage,  college.*  and  become  otherwise  occupied, 
leaving  only  1021  or  28  percent  available  for  placement  in  jobs. 
Of  the  1021  available  for  placement,  a total  of  987  or  96.6  per 
cent  were  placed  in  jobs.  The  placement  of  graduates  available 
for  jobs  appears  to  be  an  above  average  placement  record. 

it. may  be  noted  further  that  1059  disadvantaged  individuals 
were  given  training  througn  special  education.  These  were  among 
the  total  of  3642  starting  training. 

The  number  of  full-time  guidance  counselors  in  the  schools 
operating  Vocational  programs  was  137,  resulting  in  a ratio  of 
one  counselor  to  370  students.  However,  the  time  allotted  to 
counseling  of  vocational  students  was  not  reported.  It  can  be 
assumed,  however,  that  the  vocational  student-guidance  counselor 
ratio  was  the  same  as  for  the  total i student  body;  namely.  It 370. 
This  is  considered  an  unfavorable  ratio. 

Evaluation  of  Outcome 

The  percentage  of  students  available  for  employment  actually 
placed  in  jobs  was  96.6  per  cent  for  1970  while  the  "1969  current 
status"  and  the  "1970  outcomes  sought"  were  nearly  identical  (96 
per  ce^t) . placement  of  trainees  available  for  work  was  better 
than  estimated. 
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NUMBER  SENIORS  STARTING 
TRAINING  - 3642 


NUMBER  SENIORS  COM- 
PLETING TRAINING  - 3615 


X NUMBER  of  SENIORS  ENTERING  MILITARY , 

COLLEGE,  ETC,  - 2594 


NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  AVAILABLE  FOR  PLACEMENT  - 1021 


NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  PLACED  IN  JOBS  - 987 


Uk 
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TABLE  6 


(5.2-a,  b,  c)  NUMBER  OF  SECONDARY  STUDENTS  AGE  15-24, 
ENROLLED  IN  POST- SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS. 

v senoon  yeah  i9.6*-.7,G 


7 

Per  cent 

Number 

■ 

Number  of 

Population 

Post- 

Percent  of 

TYPE  OF 

No. 

Secondary 

Age  15-24 

Sec.  (2 

Vocational 

PROGRAM 

Prog. 

Students 

Enrolled 

Year) 

Enrollment 

Age  15-24 

in  P.Sec. 

Students 

in  Two  Yr. 

■ - 

. . 

Enrolled 

Programs.  . . 

. Enrolled  , 

Programs 

Agriculture 

2 

66 

BUS.  St  Off. 

4 

158 

Dist.  Ed. 

0 

0 

Enroll- 

Home Econ. 

0 

0 . 

Health 

8 

300 

ment 

Trade  & ind. 

38 

810 

Data  By 

Technical 
Spec.  Ed.  - 

i 

Servi ces 

- 

Disad. 

0 

- 

Not  Avail 

• 

Total 

52 

1334 

1. 13 

(829) 

62.0 

State  Population,  age  group  15-24  - 117,500*  (Projected  Esti- 
mate, 1970} 

^Source;  Handbook  of  Manpower  Statistics  for  South  Dakota,  1967, 
p.  4. 


According  to  the  Handbook  of  Manpower  Statistics  for  South 
Dakota,  1967,  there  were  estimated  to  be  117,500  persons  in  the 
age  group  15-24.  This  is  the  age  group  generally  considered 
eligible  for  enrollment  in  post-secondary  vocational  programs. 

. Table  6 indicates  an  enrollment  of  1334  students  who  fall 
within  this  age  group  as  being  enrolled  in  post-secondary  voca- 
tional programs.  This  approximates  1-.13  per  cent  of  the  total 
eligible  population^  It  must  be  recognised  that  many  youth  15 
years  of  age  and"  over  are  still  enrolled ' irr  higir  school,  some 
of  whom  are  pursuing  vocational  training.  Therefore,  it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  only  1*13  per  cent  of  the  population  age 
group  15-24  years  is  enrolled  in  any  vocational  programs. 
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Xt  is  further  noted  in  Table  6 that  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  1,334  there  are  829  students  enrolled  in  a full  two- 
year  type  of  vocational  program,  indicating  that  62  per  cent 
of  post -secondary  vocational  students  are  working  toward  higher 
level  vocational  training  objectives*  The  means  employed  to 
collect  these  latter  data  do  not  indicate  the  specific  type  of 
programs  in  which  the  two  year  students  are  enrolled.  ^ 

During  the  1969-70  school  year,  enrollments  were  reported 
in  the  areas  of  Agriculture,  Business  and  Office,  Health  and 
Trade-Technical  training  involving  52  different  instructional 
programs.  There  were  some  classes  for  "gainful  employment1' 
of  Home  Economics  students,  but  these  enrollments  were  reported 
under  the  Trades  and  Industry  service* 

In  terms  of  achievement  during  the  school  year  1969-70, 
the  state  fell  far  short  of  its  anticipated  enrollment  of  3 per 
cent  of  the  population  age  15-24  in  post -secondary  vocational 
programs.  Actual  achievement  was  1.13  per  cent  for  the  1969-70 
school  year* 

The  state  reporting  forms  for  1969-70  school  year  did  not 
provide  means  of  gathering  information  on  the  1,334  students  as 
to  their  vocational  training  at  the  secondary  level*  However, 
this  aspect  will  be  provided  for  in  subsequent  years1  reporting 
forms* 

Evaluation  of  Outcomes 

The  per  cent  of  secondary  vocational  students  going  on  to 
post-secondary  training  could  not  be  ascertained  as  previously 
explained,  considering  that  there  are  117,500  youth  ages  15-24 
(1970  estimate)  in  the  State,  the  1,334  enrolled  in  post-secon- 
dary programs  is  proportionally  small*  Considering  the  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  the  high  school  graduates  who  terminate 
their  formal  education  upon  high  school  graduation,  the  high 
school  dropouts  and  the  early  dropouts  in  college  within  this 
age  bracket,  a tremendous  reservoir  of  potential  post-secondary 
age  students  exists  needing  training  in  vocational- technical 
programs . . m 
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ADULTS  IS  YEARS  AND  OVER  ENROLLED,  AND  POST- SECONDARY 
YOUTH  ENROLLED  COMPARED  TO  STATE  POPULATION  * 1969-70* 
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NUMBER  ADULTS  15  YEARS  AND  OLDER  COMPLETING  VOC-TECH  COURSES  - 4,809 


TOTAL  YOUTH  15-24  YEARS  OP  AGE  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA  - 117,500 


J 


NUMBER  YOUTH  15-24  YEARS  OF  AGE  COMPLETING  VOC-TECH  COURSES  - 1,334 
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TABLE  7 


(5.2-d,  f)  NUMBER  OF  POST -SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS 
STARTING  AND  COMPLETING  TRAINING,  AVAILABLE  FOR 
WORK,  PLACED  IN  JOBS  FOLLOWING  TRAINING,  1968-69 


TYPE  OF 
PROGRAM 

+ 

Number  of 

Post-Sec. 

Students 

Starting 

Training 

Number 

Com- 

pleting 

Training 

Number 
Available 
For  Place- 
ment Fol- 
lowing 
Training 

Number 

Actually 

Placed 

in  jobs 

Following 

Training 

Per  Cent 
of 

Students 
Placed 
On  Jobs 

Agriculture 

0 

0 

( 

0 

[ 

0 

Bus.  & Off. 

64 

41 

37 

35 

Dist.^lSd. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Home  Econ. 
Wage  Earner 

14 

13 

4 

4 

Health 

255 

235 

230 

Trade  & Ind. 

377 

276 

181 

165 

Technical 

305 

305 

198 

167 

Spec . Educ . 
Disadv. 

(All  enrollments 

included  under  secondary) 

Total 

1015 

890 

655 

601 

92.0 

II.  Number  of  guidance  counselors  working  with  above  students; 
Full-time  - 4;  part^ime  - 8 (9  [F.T.E.]  or  1:148  ratio. 


Table  7 gives  the  number  of  students  starting  training  and 
completing  training,  for  the  1968-69  school  year  as  well  as  the 
number  subsequently  available  for  employment  and  actually  em- 
ployed. During  this  period,  all  vocational  services  enrolled 
1,015  post- secondary  students.  Eight-hundred  ninety  <890}  or 
88  per  cent  of  those^nrolled  completed  training.  Of  the  890 
graduates,  655  or  ly per  cent  were  available  for  employment. 

Of  the  655  available  for  employment,  601  or  92  per  cent  were 
actually  placed  o^iTthe  job. 

Table  7 also  indicates  no  post- secondary  student  enrollments 
in  Agriculture,  Distributive  Education,  or  Special  Education 
{disadvantaged  or  handicapped)  in  the  1968-69  report.  - The  19  70 

annual  report  revealed  506  students  in  Special  Education.  The 

/ 

/ 

j1 

17 
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final  report  covering  1969*70  placements  will  not  be  available 
until  November  1970. 

Eight  hundred  and  thirty  six  (836)  of  the  graduates  were 
from  the  Trade,  Technical  and  Health  Occupations  while  Business 
and  Office  Occupations  and  Home  Economics  accounted  for  the 
remaining  54  students. 

There  were  eight  full-time  and  four  part-time  counselors 
or  nine*  full-time  equivalent  counselors  resulting  in  a ratio 
of  one  counselor  to  every  148  post-secondary  students  entering 
training.  This  is  considered  a very  favorable  ratio  for  effec- 
tive counseling* 

Evaluation  of  Outcomes 

A comparison  of  the  1969  "current  status*1  and  the  1970 
"actual  outcome"  relative  to  the  percentage  of  post-secondary 
students,  available  for  work,  placed  in  jobs  was  80  and  92  per 
cent,  respectively*  The  "1970  projected  outcome"  percentage 
was  estimated  as  80*  j 

Thus,  the  "actual  outcome"  exceeded,  by  12  per  cent,  the 
"1969  current  status"  and  "1970  projected  outcome"  data  estab- 
lished* This  represents  a highly  favorable  placement  rate. 

P 

The  number  of  instructional  programs  in  emerging  occu- 
pations for  the  "1970  actual  outcome"  was  not  reported* 


*Data  furnished  by  Guidance  and  Counseling  Division  of 
South  Dakota  State  Department  of  Education. 
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A COMP  jON  OP  ESTIMATED  AMD  ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF 
POST-SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS 
ENROLLED  BY  SERVICES  (ALL  PROGRAMS }, 

1969**70 


TYPE  OP 
PROGRAM 

Number  of  Post- 
Secondary  stu~ 
dents  Estimated 
Starting  Training 
Reported  November 
1969 

Actual  Enrollment 
Reported  June  1970 

Agriculture 

0 

' 66 

Business  & off* 

41 

158 

• Dist*  Education 

0 

0 

Home  Economics 
Wage  Earner 

13 

0 

Health 

255 

300 

Trade  & Ind* 

276 

[810 

Technical 

305 

Coop*  Educ* 

(19) 

Total 

B90  ‘ * 

1334 

Table  a shews  'comparison  be  twee  n the  estimated 
number  of  post- seconder-  students  starting  training  in  the  fall 
ot  1969  and  the  actual  enrollment  of  post- secondary  students 
during  the  1969~70  school  year*  It  is  nofr^i  that  an  enroll- 
ment of  B9Q  was  anticipated,  while  1,334  actually  enrolled* 

This  is  a worthy  achievement;  however,  based  on  the  State Ts 

twT1*l*t j pp  Tigf*  gi^y  (15-24),  it  appfrar«  that  & 

greater  increase  is  needed* 


Much  expansion  should  take  place  in  all  services,  but. 
especially  in  the  three  services  of  Agriculture,  Home  Economics  # 
and  Distributive  Education*  Twenty- three  and  eight- tenths  per  . 
cent  (23*8%)  of  the  civilian  work  force,  is  in  Agriculture#  yet 
the  post-secondary  program  has  few  trainees  in  this  area* 


It  is  obvious  when  considering  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  who  will  not  enter  college#  and  the  backlogs  school 
dropouts  that  much  additional  training  is  needed  at  the  Post** 
Secondary  level* 
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Evaluation  of  Outcome 


One  and  thirteen  hundreths  (1*13)  per  cent  (for  the  *1970 
actual,  outcome" ) of  the  population  15-24  years  of  age  were 
enrolled  during  the  1969-70  school  year  in  Post-Secondary 
vocational  programs*  This  percentage  versus  the  "1970  outcome 
sought"  of  3 per  cent  was  a low  achievement.  Service  to  this 
group  should  increase  at  a more  rapid  rate  with  the  development 
of  the  area  vocational  sphools  in  the  state. 


TABLE  9 


i5*3-a,  b,  c,  d)  NUMBER  OF  ADULT  STUDENTS  15  YEARS 
OF  AGE-AND  OVER-ENROLLED  IN  ADULT  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS.  . 1969-70 


Type  of 
Program 


NO*  Of 

Programs 

Number  of  Adult  Vocational  Students 
15  Years  of  Age  and  Over  Enrolled 

Tradi- 
New  tional 

Per  Cent 
of  state  Number 

Number  Number  Popula-  Com- 

(Est.)  (1970)  tion  Age  pleting 

Starting  Completing  Group  in  Train- 

Training  Training  Training  ing 

Agriculture 

37 

1950 

T386 

Bus.  and  Off. 

50 

1805 

1039 

a 

Dist.  Educ. 

Q 

7 

doo 

131 

Home  Econ. 

o 

48 

810 

705 

o 

Health 

ft 

S 

0 

0 

0 

i 

Trade  & ind* 

56 

2000 

1171 

Technical 

s 

a 

470 

377 

8 

Total 

198 

7535* 

4809 

.98 

♦Total  taken  from  Nov.  10,  1969,  o.E.  4948  Summary  of  Enrollments 
by  services* 

Note:  State  Population  Age  15  or  Above  «=  486,300  (1970  projected 

estimate).  Handbook  Manpower  Statistics  For  south  Dakota,  Bui. 
94,  1967. 
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It  may  be  seen  in  Table  9 that  4,809  adult  students  15  years 
of  age  and  above  completed  training  in  all  types  of  programs  for 
all  services  during  the  1969-70  school  year  reporting  period. 
Training  in  Trade- Technical  programs  accounted  for  1,548  of  the 
enrol lees  completing  with  121  apprentices  included  in  this  num- 
ber. Agriculture  accounted  for  1,386,  Business  and  Office  1,039, 
Home  Economics  705,  and  Distributive  Education  131  enrollees, 
respectively.  No  adult  enrollments  were  reported  in  Health 
occupations.  It  is  assumed  that  adult  enrollments  will  emerge 
in  the  Health  occupations  as  this  program,  now  in  its  infancy, 
develops. 

It  is  evident  that  adult  education  programs  at  the  secondary, 
post-secondary,  and  adult  levels  have  need  for  marked  expansion 
if  it- -is--to-s^rve-±he^adul.t  population  of  the  state.  The  rapid 
rate  of  technological  change  in  all  occupations  necessitate!" 
training  and  retraining  of  adults  if  they  are  to  keep  apace. 

Evaluation  of  Outcomes 


No  evaluation  of  11 19 70  outcomes"  can  be  made  since  data 
needed  are  rot  available.  The  only  significant  fact  that  is 
obvious  in  data  furnished  is  that  slightly  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  adult  population  in  the  15  year  and  over  age  group 
was  credited  with  completing  an  adult  vocational  education  pro- 
gram during  the  1969-70  school  year. 


TABLE  10 

NUMBER  OF  ADULT  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS  (ALL  SERVICES)  ENROLLED 
IN  THE  FIVE  AREA  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS, 

1969-70  (ADULT  STUDENTS  15  YEARS  OF  AGE 

AND  OVER) 


LOCATION  OF  URBAN  RURAL  TOTAL 

AREA  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  ENROLLMENT  ENROLLMENT 


Mircheii — 

So.  St.  College 

^ 0^™ — — — — — 

0 

36— 

180 



180 

Rapid  City 

410 

33 

443 

Sioux  Falls 

727 

104 

831 

Watertown 

12  4 

77 

201 

Total 

1331 

4 30 

1761 

22 
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Table  10  shows  the  adult  vocational" technical  students 
enrolled  only  in  the  five  (5)  area  vocational- technical  schools 
during  the  1969-70  school  year*  They  are  categorized  as  urban 
or  rural  students* 

There  were  1761  total  student  enrollments  of  which  1331 
or  76  per  cent  were  classified  as  urban  and  430  or  24  per  cent 
as  rural*  While  these  data  do  not  reflect  a balance  of  urban 
and  rural  enrol  Intents,  a possible  explanation  may  be  due  to  some 
actual  rural  students  indicating  their  temporary  urban  address 
as  their  permanent  residence  while  attending  school* 

Evaluation  of  Outcomes 

— No  f igures  or  percentages . we r e_i denti fi ed  in  the  State  Plan 
objectives  for  Area  Vocational  Schools  independent  of  the  total 
enrollment*  The  number  of  adults  served  in  vocational-technical 
education  is  small  in  relation  to  the  total  adult  population  in 
South  Dakota*  It  is  expected  that  as  individuals  become  more 
aware  of  the  training  opportunities,  enrollments  will  increase 
markedly* 


TALE  11 


(5*  4-a,  b,  c,  d)  NUMbER  OF  DISADVANTAGED  PERSONS 
ENROLLED  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BY 
PROGRAMS*  1969-70 


Program 

Estimated 

1970 

Enrollment 

Actual 

1970 

Enrollment 

Secondary 

1100 

1156 

Post- Secondary 

200 

364 

Adult 

150 

112 

Total 

1450 

1632 

NUMBER  OF  PROGRAMS  AND  STUDENT  PLACEMENT 
IN  PROGRAMS  FOR  DISADVANTAGED 

■ 

Number  of  instruc- 
tional Programs 

13 

29 

Number  of  students 
in  Coop*  Programs 

250 

306 

Number  of  Students 
in  Work-Study  Pro- 
grams 

20 

0 

23 

4531 


Table  11  provides  information  concerning  program  level, 
enrollments,  number  of  programs  and  cooperative  program  enroll- 
ments of  disadvantaged  persons  as  well  as  a comparison  between 
the  "1970  projected  outcomes  sought"  and  the  actual  "1970  out- 
comes" achieved,  fhese  statistical  data  were  for  the  1969-70 
school  year.  The  "1970  outcomes  sought"  enrollments,  as  esti- 
mated, were  surpassed  at  the  secondary  level  by  56  enrol  lees 
and  by  164  at  the  post- secondary  level, 

An  estimated  150  adult  disadvantaged  persons  were  expected 
to  be  enrolled  in  training  in  1969-70  but  only  112  actually  were. 
Fifty- six  more  disadvantaged  persons  were  enrolled  at  the  secon- 
dary program  level  than  estimated  for  1969-70, 

TTfoilethe  re~were~2  9~progr ams  operated -f  or-the-dlsadvant  age  d , 
the  enrollment  in  these  29  programs  was  not  limited  solely  to 
this  group  since  they  were  all  actually  enrolled  in  29  regular 
vocational  programs.  This  was  16  more  programs  in  which  the 
disadvantaged  were  served  in  1969-70  than  the  estimate  of  13, 

i ( 

Of  the  1622  disadvantaged  persons  actually  enrolled  in 
programs,  306  students  were  enrolled  in  cooperative  type  pro- 
grams which  was  56  more  than  the  250  estimated. 

Ho  work-study  programs  were  offered  since  funds  were  not  '( 
approved  until  the  latter  part  of  the  1969-70  school  year.  One 
program  was  established  late  in  this  school  year  but  no  report 
on  enrollment  was  available* 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the -State -s  goals  have,  been 
exceeded  except  in  the  number  of  disadvantaged  adults  to  be 
served  for  the  1969-70  school  year*  It  is  evident  that  some 
of  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  persons  can  be  met  through 
regular  vocational-technical  programs*  However,  for  others, 
separate,  specially  designed  programs  are  necessary* 

Since  there  was  a 1970  estimated  number  of  50,549  disad- 
vantaged persons  (all  ages)  in  South  Dakota,  the  1622  trained 
Ts  a small  portion  of  the  total*  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  disadvantaged  population  cannot  be  ade- 
quately served  by  the  regular  vocational  courses  and  that 
special' classes  should  be  organised  where  feasible.  It  is 
recognized  that  a large  number  of  the  50,549  are  being  provided 
training  through  .other  agencies  and  organizations  such  as  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Af fears,  Rehabilitation  Services,  Gateway,  etc* 
However,  the  challenge  exists  to  more  adequately  serve  the  needs 
of  this  group  through  expanded  vocational- technical  training 
programs. 


*South  Dakota  State  Plan  - Vocational-Technical  Education, 
1969,  Part  II,  p.  20. 
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Evaluation  of  Outcomes 


The  1970  estimate  shows  50,549  disadvantaged  persons  in 
South  Dakota*  The  "1969  current  status"  indicated  that  six- 
tenths  (.6)  of  me  per  cent  of  the  State's  disadvantaged  would 
be  served  througa  secondary  vocational-technical,  programs.  The 
"1970  projected  outcome9  goal  was  set  at  1.1  per  cent  to  be 
served.  The  "1970  actual  outcome9  was  found  to  be  2.2  7 per  cent 
served.  Relative  to  the  post- secondary  program,  the  "196?  cur- 
rent status"  was  established  at  .06  per  cent  of  the  State's  dis- 
advantaged to  be  served.  The  "1970  outcomes  sought"  was  estab- 
lished at  .12  per  cent.  The  "1970  actual  outcome"  was  .72  per 
cent.  Therefore,  the  goal  was  exceeded  by  .60  of  one  per  cent. 
Referring  to  the  adult  objective,  "1969  current  status"  was 
e^stab lished-  at-0 -per  cent*- the_"19_7JCL  projected  outcomes  sought " 
at  .05  per  cent.  The  "1970  actual  outcome"  achieved  was  .22  of- 
one  per  cent  of  the  State's  disadvantaged  served  through  voca- 
tional-technical education.  Therefore,  the  actual  accomplishment 
exceeded  the  outcome  sought  by  .17  of  one  per  cent. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  percentage  gain  from  .05  to 
.22  per  cent  and  the  population  enrollment  comparisons  of  150 
sought  versus  112  achieved  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
base  population  figure  used  for  total  disadvantaged  for  each 
of  the  two  periods. 

J-*- / 

In  reference  to  the  number  of  instructional  programs  to 
be  operated  for  the  disadvantaged  population,  "1969  current 
status”  was  set  at  four  programs,  the  "1970  outcomes  sought" 
at -13,  and  the  "actual  1970  outcomes"  achieved  was  29.  Thus, 
there  was  an  over-achievement  of  16  programs  in  which  the  dis- 
advantaged were  served.  This  constitutes  excellent  progress  in 
this  area. 

The  number  of  disadvantaged  students  enrolled  in  coopers 
ative  programs  as  indicated  for,  the  "1969  current  status"  was 
80,  the  "1970  outcomes  sought"  250,  and  "1970  actual  outcomes9 
achieved  306,  respectively.  The  goal  was  exceeded  by  a con- 
siderable maigin  in  serving  this  group^ 
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TABLE  12 


(5 *5- a,  b,  c,  d)  NUMBER  OF  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 
ENROLLED  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BY 
PROGRAMS,  1969-70 


Program 

1969-70 

Estimated 

Enrollment 

, 1969-70 
Actual 
Enrollment 

Secondary 

45 

223 

Post- Secondary 

54 

142 

Adult 

20 

0 

Total 

119 

365 

NUMBER  OF 
IN 

PROGRAMS  AND  STUDENT  PLACEMENT 
PROGRAMS  FOR  HANDICAPPED 

Number  Instructional 
Programs 

- i ■m 

1 

21 

Number  Students  in 

Cooperative  Education 

0 

34 

Number  Students  in 
Work-Study  Programs 

0 

0 

The  total  1970  estimated  number  of  handicapped  persons  in 
South  Dakota  was  62,200,  as  reported  in  the  1969  South  Dakota 
State  Plan  for  Vocational-Technical  Education* 

Table  12  presents  the  number  of  handicapped  persons  actu- 
ally enrolled  1365  of  62,200  handicapped  or  *58  per  cent)  in 
vocational  education  programs  for  the  1969-70  school  year  com- 
pared with  the  1970  estimated  enrollment  of  119  persons*  It 
can  be  seen  that  the  actual  enrollment  of  223  handicapped  per- 

sons  at  tile  secondary  level  exceeded  the  estimated  number  nf 

45  by  178*  At  the  post- secondary  level,  actual  enrollment  of 
142  compared  with  an  estimated  number  of  54  exceeded  expecta- 
tions by  88  enrollees*  While  these  data  indicate  a significant 
increase,  the  number  enrolled  is  small  considering  the  62,200 
estimated  .handicapped  persons  needing  assistance  in  South  Dakota* 
It  must  be  recognized  that  while  other  agencies- and  organizations 
are  also  serving  the  handicapped,  a great  challenge  faces  the 
State's  vocational- technical  personnel  in  the  future  to  increase 
training  programs  to  serve  this  group  more  adequately* 
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It  may  be  further  noted  from  Table  12  that  there  were  21 
programs  offering  training  for  the  handicapped  during  the  1969-70 
school  year  serving  the  foregoing  enrollment s. 

Thirty- four  students  (34)  were  enrolled  in  cooperative 
educay.on  programs  during  the  same  period  1969-70.  No  enroll- 
ments were  reported  in  work-study  programs  during  the  same 
period,  although  one  work-study  program  became  operative  late 
in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 

i' 

There  were  no  programs  designed  where  the  enrollments  were 
comprised  solely  of  handicapped  persons  since  they  were  served 
through  the  regular  instructional  programs.  It  is  recognized 
that  special  training  programs  - desl gned_speci f i c al ly_  for  oe  rtain 
types  of  handicaps  is  necessary  among  this  group.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  such  programs. 

Evaluation  of  Outcomes 

Based  on  62,20  0*  estimated  19*70  handicapped  persons  in  the 
State,  vocational  education  enrolled  365  or  .58  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Two  hundred  twenty-three  (223)  were  secondary  students 
and  142  were  post- secondary  students.  No  adults  were  enrolled. 
The  365  enrolled  in  1970  is  9 times  the  number  enrolled  in  1969. 
In  spite  of  the  increase  the  number  enrolled  in  1970  is  small 
compared  to  the  total  needing  training. 


TABLE  13 

(5.64-a,  b,  C,d)  NUMBER  OF  CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING 
PROGRAMS  SERVING  YOUTH  AND  ADULTS 

Types  of  Programs  Number  of  Programs  Enrollment 


1.  Programs  serving  Youth 

— - — in  Ernnnmlffally,  Depressed  — 

Areas . IU 

2*  Programs  Serving  Adults 
in  Economically  Depressed 

Areas  0 0 

3*  Programs  Serving  Youth 
Where  Program  Emphasis  is 

on  “Consumer  Education.1'  10  3**  733S 

*S  . D.  State  Plan  Vocational- Technical  Educ.  1969,  Part  II,  p.  20 

**A  high  school  where  a reimbursed  homemaking  program  is  offered, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  classes  * is  considered  to  be  one 
program. 


TABLE  13  (continued) 


Type  of  Programs  Number  of  Programs  Enrollment 


4*  Programs  Serving  Adults 
Where  Program  Emphasis is 

On  "Consumer  Education*"  18  309 


The  Consume^  and  Homemaking  Education  program  enrolls  more 
secondary  school  students  than  any  other  of  the  vocational  ser~ 
v ices  * Ass  is  tan  ee  from  the  -Home  ^Sconomics_Division  of  the  state... 
Board  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  is  given  to  147  public 
schools  and  19  non-public  schools  involving  a total  of  227 
teachers*  This  report,  and  accompanying  Table  13,  concerns 
itself  with  only  reimbursed  programs* 

The  number  of  reimbursed  programs  serving  youth  where  the 
emphasis  is  on  "consumer  education"  was  103  for  the  school  year 
1969-70*  (For  this  purpose,  a "program*  is  interpreted  as  a 
school*)  To  be  approved,  a program  must  offer  a maximum  of 
three  years  of  Homemaking,  at  least  two  of  which  must  be  beyond 
the  8th  grade  level* 

The  enrollment  in  the  103  Homemaking  programs  totals  10,203 
students,  which  includes  7,338  in  grades  9-12  and  2,865  in 
grades  7 and  8*  According  to  the  Summary  Report  for  1969-70  pre- 
pared by  the  Home  Economics  Division  of  the  State  Board,  there 
are  16,110  girls  in  grades  9-12  in  high  schools  where  approved 
vocational  homemaking  classes  are  conducted*  Based  on  this 
figure,  45*5  per  cent  of  the  high  school  girls  in  the  103  high 
schools  reported  were  enrolled  in  consumer  homemaking  education 
classes* 

In  Table  13  it  is  noted  that  10  Consumer  and  Homemaking 

programs  served-yuuth  iir 'economically  doprossed-areas-i-n  which 

a total  of  616  persons  were  enrolled*  Of  this  number,  589  were 
female  and  27  were  male* 

There  were  no  programs  reported  as  serving  adults  in  econom- 
ically depressed  areas*  Although  there  were  some  adult  programs 
conducted  in  the  State,  none  were  located  in  areas  identified  as 
"depressed"  according  to  the  map,  2*1,  page  7,  Part  II,  State 
Plan  for  Vocational-Technical  Education,  1969*  Failure  to 
achieve  a "projected  1970  outcome"  of  four  programs  for  adults 
in  economically  depressed  areas  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
areas  identified  as  "depressed"  and  those  in  which  adult  home- 
making programs  are  conducted,  do  not  coincide* 
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Table  13  indicates  18  programs  in  1969-70  serving  adults 
where  programs  emphasized  " con sumer  education* " Twenty-two 
(22)  such  programs  were  conducted  during  the  1968-69  school 
year  and  32  wire  projected  for  1969-70.  The  actual  outcome  of 
only  18  programs  with  an  enrollment  of  309  students  as  exp  ain 
by  the  Homemaking  Staff  of  the  State  Division  of  Homemaking.is 
die  to  three  factors:  (1)  a lack  of  teacher  education  emphasis 

on  adult  education)  <2)  an  increasing  number  of  Extension  Ser 
vice  offerings  in  adult  education  for  homemakers)  and  (3)  more 
woman  working  in  ful  1— time  employment * 

Evaluation  of  Outcomes 

Evaluation  of  outcomes  for  consumer  and  homemaking  educa- 
tion relative^to^thft.  number  of  ^programs  serving  youth  in  ^ 
economically  depressed  areas  showed  current  status,  l9®9' 
nine  programs,  “1970  projected  outcome*  2?*  T™ 

actual  outcome"  achieved  as  10  programs  ^®fat^;^«LTaain 
19  70  adiie  ment  equaled  the  goals  set*  ?®p, 5-*  OTe-  the 

of  10  per  cent  in  number  of  programs  operated  in  1970  over  the 

1968-69  school  year. 

The  number  of  programs  serving  adults  in  economically 
depressed  areas  for  "1969  current  status  was  two.  The  1970 
outcome  sought"  was  four*  However,  the  1910  < actual 
saw  no  programs  operated?  thus,  no  measurement  of  progress  was 

possible. 

Relative  to  the  number  of  programs  servingyouth, 

the  emphasis  was  on  consumer  education  ln^a£el*h®  u^»  104 
status"  as  being  103,  "1970  projected  outcome  sought  104, 

and*'" actual  outcomes"  achieved  for  1970  as  being  103  programs 
conducted. 

The  number  of  programs  serving  adults  in  which  consumer 
education  was  emphasised  revealed  the  "1969  currenTjS  at 
as  being  22  programs,  the  *1970  projected  outcomes  sought  as 
being  32,  and  the  "1970  actual  outcome*  was  30  P™grams  =on- 

Jucted a substantial  increase  over  the — 1969  current  stat 

but  slightly  short  of  the  "1970  outcomes  sought- 


t 
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TABLE  14 


5.65 (a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  £>  EXTENT  OF  PARTICIPATION 
OF  SCHOOLS  AND  EMPLOYERS  IN  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  BY  SERVICES,  1969-70 


Kind  & 

No.  of 

Enroll- 

No. 

Number 

Enroll- 

Secondary Enroll- 

No.  of 

ments  in 

of 

of 

ments 

Schools 

ments  in 

Post- 

Post- 

Em- 

Pro- 

in all 

Offering 

Secondary 

Secondary 

Secondary  ploy- 

grams 

Services 

Programs 

Schools 

Programs 

Schools 

ers 

Agric. 

13 

102 

13 

102 

0 

0 

89 

Dist. 

Ed.  26 

710 

26 

710 

0 

0 

570 

Office 

Ed.  3 

* 

59 

3 

59 

0 

0 

56 

Health 

Occu. 1 

19 

0 

0 

1 

19 

19_ 

Total 

43 

890 

42 

871 

1 

19 

734 

(The  per 

cent  of 

vocational 

secondary 

and  post- secondary 

stu- 

dents  enrolled  in  cooperative  education  programs  is  6.98  and  — 
1.4,  respectively*) 


Table  14  represents  the  number  of  programs,  enrollments, 
schools,  and  employers  involved  in  cooperative  education*  « 

Forty-two  (42)  programs  were  conducted  with  a total  en- 
rollment of  89Q  persons.  The  secondary  programs  accounted  for 
42  of  43  pmgr^rnr.  ft71  nf  gnmllsirntfl. 

All  cooperative  prograr  'ere  offered  within  four  of  the 
various  services ? namely,  A ulture.  Distributive  Education, 
Office  Education,  and  Health  -.ccupations*  / 

The  cooperative  student  enrollment  was  6.98  per  cent  of 
the  total  secondary  vocational  student  enrollment  and  the  coop- 
erative post-secondary  enrollment  was  1.4  per  cent  p£  the  pcst- 
secondary  vocational  enrollment. 

j"  ■ 

A total  of  734  employers  were  involved  in  the  training  of 
cooperative  students,  an  average  of  approximately  1.2  students 
per  employer. 
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Evaluation  of  Outcomes 

South  Dakota  increased  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  in 
cooperative  programs  to  809  in  1970,  The  number  of  programs 
increased  from  29  in  1969  to  43  in  1970 , but  percentage-wise, 
there  was  no  change  in  the  number  of  secondary  vocational  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  cooperative  education  programs.  There  was  a 
drop  in  the  number  and  per  cent  of  post- secondary  programs. 


TABLE  15 


NUMBER  OF  PROGRAMS,  ENROLLMENTS,  AND  COMPLETIONS  IN  THE 
STATE  MANPOWER -DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  1970 


School 

No,  of 
Pro- 
grams 

Funded 

Enrolled 

Dropped  On 

-going  Completed 

Black  Hills 

3 

33 

33 

8 

11 

14 

Lake  Area 

6 

52 

50 

5 

39 

6 

Mitchell 

6 

81 

75 

10 

51 

14 

Sioux  Falls 

5 

42 

35 

4 

23 

8 

Pierre 

2 

9 

9 

2 

7 

0 

Total 

v 22 

217 

202 

29 

* 

131 

42 

Relative  to  Manpower  Development  Training,  South  Dakota 
received  funds  for  217  trainees . Two-hundred  two  (202)  were 
enrolled.  Twenty-nine  (29)  dropped,  1 31-: were  still  in  classes 
and  42  completed  training  at  the  time  of  the  June  1970  report- 
ing period, — - — i 

There  were  22  programs  in  six  locations,  A number  of 
individual  referrals  were  made  to  on-going  programs. 
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SECTION  II 
D ART  * A 

AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 

r 

South  Dakota  has  created  a state-wide  system  of  area 
vocational- technical  schools*  The  authority  for  this  system 
was  State  legislation  enacted  in  1965*  To  implement  the  leg- 
islation , the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  has  defined 
six  geographic  .areas,  which  collectively  encompass  all  counties 
of  the  State*  In  each  of  these  an  area  vocational- technical 
' school  has  been  or  will  be  constructed*  As  of  July  1,  1970, 
five  of  the  six  area  schools  have  been  constructed*  The  sixth 
area  is  still  conducting  studies  to  determine  the  most  fe'asit^ 
location  for  its  facility^  In  addition  to  the  six  areas  de- 
fined and  designated  for  area  vocational- technical  schools,  one 
State  college  has  been  designated* 

4 

M 

The  purpose  of  the  area  vocational- technical  schools  is 
tc  provide  a means  through  which  high  quality  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  will  e made  readily  available  to  all  persons 
of  all  ages  of  all  communities  of  the  Stater  which  will  be 
realistic  in  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for 
gainful  loyment  and  which  are  suited  to  their  needs,  inter- 
ests *\nd  abilities  to  benefit  from  such  training* 

* 

As  a part  of  the  state-wide  evaluation  o the  vocational- 
technical  program,  a critical  look  was  taken  at  the  area  schoo±^ 
to  determine  how  effectively  they  are  fulfilling  their  purpose* 

To  accomplish  this  aspect  of  the  evaluation  a visit  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  consultant  staff  wa3  made  tc  the  area  schools  at 
Mitchell,  Sioux  Falls,  Watertown,  Ra-iid  City,  and  to  the  Techni- 
cal Training  Division  of  Southern  State  College  m Springfield* 
Specific  aspects  of  each  school  that  were  examined  included 
administration,  curriculum,  instruction,  student  factors,  advisor 
committees  and  physical  plant*  The  evaluation  of  the  area 
vocational- technical  schools  is  limited  to  these  six  factors 
and  in  terms  of  "findings”  and  "recommendations* 11 

In  fairness  to  the  people  of  the  Stata*  of  South  Dakota 
and  tc  the  State  leadership  of  the  vocational-technical  program, 
a genuine  tribute  must  £e  paid  for  the  vision  and  commitment 
evidenced  through  the  system  of  area  schools  to  improve  and 
exter*’  vocational  education  opportunities  oVer  the  State*  Many? 


states  with  far  greater  resources  and  considerably  fewer  obstacles 
cannot  equr1  the  achievement  of  South  Dakota  in  the  growth  of  its 
vocational- technical  education  program. 

This  evaluation  takes  into  consideration  the  many  extenu- 
ating circumstances  attendant  to  the  evolver‘3nt  of  the  system 
and  to  the  matters  of  expediency  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  in. 
the  early  Stages  of  its  development.  Any  criticisms  implied 
in  the  findings  and  recommendations  are  intended  to  be  construc- 
tive and  are  made  in  the  spirit  that  continuea  improvement  of  the 
program  of  vocational  education  might  accrue  to  the  people  of  the 
State  through  the  area  schools. 


OBSERVATIONS  AMD  FINDINGS 


Administration 


1+  The  secondary  school  district  in  which  each  of  the  area 
schools  is  located,  except  at  Southern  State  College,  has  been 
designated  by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  as  the 
administrative  unit.  The  local  district  superintendent  of  schools 
is  the  chief  administrative*  v,ificer.  This  kind  of  designation 
and  administration  is  within  the  definition  of  the  term  11  area 
vocational  education  school"  as  set  forth  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  Act  of  1968. 

2.  The  Director  of  the  area  vocational-technical  school, 

and  all  the  staff,  are  employed  by  the  JLocal  board  of  education 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  board  and  its  chief 

administrative  officer.  v 

3.  In  one  of  the  area  schools  there  was  found  to  be  so 
much  administrative  segmentation  that  a breakdown  in  coordination 
and  communication  among  administrative  personnel  had  occurred. 
Decision-making  functions  had  deteriorated  and  frustrations  and 
uncertainties  were  in  much  evidence  among  instructional  staff. 

A damaging  friction  had  developed  within  the  administration  due 
to  the  conflict  of  major  interests  among  those  serving,  the  local 
.districts  secondary  school  needs  and  those  with  the  broader  con- 
cern  of  serving  total  vocational  needs  of  an  area  school. 

In  another  school  the  dichotomical  nature  of  the  program  — 
a division  for  the  local  high  school  and  another  for  the  area 
school  concept  — has  definitely  mitigated  against  creative  and 
progressive  leadership  on  the  part  0f  the  Director  of  the  area 
school.  He  works  under  the  Director  of  Curriculum  of  the  High 
School  to 'which  the  area  school  is  attached. 
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In  yet  a third  school,  and  one  which  appeared  to  ha^e  the 
strongest  and  best  coordinated  administ ration,  much  concern 
was  expressed  that  .the  area  school  is  in  fact  a local  district 
school  which  serves  as  an  area  school  for  students  primarily 
outside  the  district-  Interest  and  willingness  were  expressed 
to  change  the  school  to  ? truly  "area"  oner  financed  on  an 
area  base  and  administered  by  a board  representative  of  the 
area  designated. 

4-  The  nature  of  the  designation  and  the  make-up  of  the 
administration  of  each  area  vocational-technical  school  in 
reality  makes  it  a local  district  school  whose  curricular 
offerings  are  available  to  any  person  of  the  Stater  but  par- 
ticularly to  those  in  the  geographic  area  defined  by  the  State 
as  being  served  by  the  particular  area  school. 

5.  Although  the  number  of  counties  in  each  area  to  he 
served  by  an  ar'ja  school  ranges  from  5 to  18,  yet  there  is  no 
representation  on  the  administrative  board  of  the  area  school 
outside  of  the  local  district  in  which  the  school  is  located* 

6.  The  local  portion  of  the  financial  burden  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  area  scnool  is  assumed  by  that  local  high 
school  district  in  which  the  school  is  located* 

7-  The  tuition  rate  is  set  by  the  State  at  $40-00  per 
month  for  full-time  students  who  are  residents  of  the  State, 
except  that  secondary  school  students  enrolled  in  vocational 
programs  in  the  area  schools  pay  no  tuition-  Generally,  tui- 
tion charged  for  adult  courses  offered  through  the  area  schools 
is  based  o.i  the  nature  a"d  the  length  of  the  course* 

8*  In  the  brochure  "Prepare  For  Your  Future,"  issued  by 
the  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  of  the  State, 
n which  an  area  vocational  school  is,  defined,  it  states 
" ...  to  serve  high  school  students,  high  school  graduates# 
out-of-school  youth  and  adults  in  a single  district  or  any 
combination  of  districts  constituting  the  center's  service  area- 11 

In  reviewing  the  enrollments  of  the  area  schools  in  terms 
of  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  State's  definition#  it  was  four"1 
tha  . the  high  school  students  of  the  local  high  school  districts 
designated  as  area  schools  were  being  served#  but  high  school 
students  from  outside  of  those  districts  were  inadequately 
served-  The  out-of-school  youth*  again  from  within  the  districts 
were  being  adecr  ately' served,  but  potential  members  from  beyond 
a reasonable  commuting  distance  are  being  neglected.  adult 

group#  to  which  tne  area  schools  have  committed  themselves,  is 
in  very  little  evidence  and  generally  can  be  considered  "an 
educational  void. Ir 
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9.  The  area  schools  of  the  State,  other  than  Southern 
State  College,  provide  no  dormitory  facilities,  thus  necessi- 
tating students  to  commute  or  find  their  own  housing.  In 
light  of  this  fact  and  the  great  distances  involved  even  with- 
in each  of  the  designated  areas,  it  would  be  feasible  to  ex- 
pect that  there  would  be  satellite  centers,  extension  centers, 
mcbile  instructional  units,  or  other  evidence  that  programs 
were  being  taken  to  the  people  in  the  distant  communities  of 
the  service  area.  This  was  not  the  case. 

10 * Southern  State  College  at  Springfield  is  unique  among 
the  State's  area  vocational-technical  schools.  That  Division 
of  the  College  designa  3d  as  an  area  vocational  school  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  system  of  higher  education  of  the  State 
and  is  governed  by  the  Board  of  Regents  for  Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning  in  South  Dakota. 

Enrol lees  in  tile  Institute  of  Southern  State  .College  are 
required  to  be  high  school  graduates  or  equivalent*  The  school 
operates  on  a semester  basis  and  tuition  is  based  on .a  "per 
unit"  charge  of  $10*35  for  residents  and  $22*50  for  non-resi- 
dents* (A  normal  full-time  student  load  is  IS  units.)  Other 
fees,  plus  room,  food  and  books,  runs  the  approximate  cost  per 
semester  (18  weeks)  to  $600*00  for  residents  and  $800,00  for 
non-residents.  1 

11,  As  a general  observation,  there  is  little  evidence 
that  local  "administration"  is  engaged  in  a conscious  program 
of  public  information  and  public  relations  that  would  generate 
and  perpetuate  genuine  public  understanding  and  support  for 
area  vocational- technical  programs  on  an  area-wide  basis. 

Curriculum 

1.  Each  area  school  is  required  to  conduct  courses  in  at 
least  five  occupational  areas.  There  is  full  compliance  with 
the  requirement  and  most  of  the  schools  exceed  the  minimum. 

2.  Since  the  population  of  the.  State  is  sparce  and  dupli- 
cation of  some  of  the  more  costly  technical  courses  would  be 
prohibitive,  the  State  has  encouraged  each  school  to  develop 
specialized  courses  that  might  not  be  offered  in  the  other 
schools*  The  more  common  curricula  are  offered  in  each  school. 

3.  Host  curricula  and  cou%e  offerings  are  designed  for 
the  out- of- school  youth  preparing  for  entry  into  employment. 
(This  is  exclusive  of  the  preponderance  of  high  school  explora- 
tory  or  vocational  programs  conducted  in  most  of  the  area  voca- 
tional-technical school  facilities.) 
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4.  In  general,  there  is  a weakness  in  the  curricular  and 
course  offerings  for  women,  including  the  out-of -s chool  girls 
who  need  training  or  retraining  to  become  productively  employed 

5.  The  general  lack  of  concern  for  the  older  adult; 
either  employed  or  temporarily  unemployed,  is  evidenced  by  the 
lack  of  courses  designed  for  and  available  to  that  group. 

6.  Little  consideration  is  given  to  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  in  the  way  of  special  curriculum 
development  and  special  course  offering?.  Any  such  persons 
who  might  be  enrolled  are  integrated  with  .the  regular  students. 

I 

7.  Most  curricular  offerings  are  foithe  traditional 
occupations  and  very  little  emphasis  is  given  to  "emerging 
occupations. “ 

8. . . A serious  effort  is  made  to  relate  curricular  offer- 
ings to  the  manpower  needs  of  the  community,  State  and  nation, 
but  current  data  and  projections  wh'  i are  so  essential  have 
been  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  - 

9.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a definite  plan  or  system 
for  the  periodic  evaluation  of  curriculum  and  course  content 
to  assure  its  adequacy  or  currency.  Although  most  schools 
recognize  this  need  and  believe  that  some  evaluation  does  take 
place,  they  also  admit  to  a rather  haphazard  approach  and  cannot 
define  the  specifics  of  this  phase  of  the  program. 

10.  In  'he  one  area  school  of  the. State  where  no  local 
secondary  school  vocational  programs  are  conducted  in  the  area 
school  facility,  there  was  found  to  be  broad  and  well  planned 
curricular  *offe rings,  generally  sufficient  '■o  meet  the  needs 
of  the  area  served.  There  has  been,  however,  a disappointing 
response  from  the  local  community  in  program  enrollment* 

Instruction 


1.  All  instructors  in  the  area  schools  are  required  to 
meet  State  Plan  requirements  for  subject  matter  competency  and 
professional  preparation.  In  general,  it  was  observed  that  the 
instructional  staff  is  well  selected,  competent  for  their  assign 
ments  and  dedicated. 

2.  There  was  generally  a lack  of  a systematic  program  of 
in-service  teacher  education  and  upgrading,  in  one  area  school 
the  vocational- technical  instructional  staff  is  invited  to  meet 
with  the  secondary  school  instructional  personnel  whenever  any 
in-service  training  programs  are  offered.  Other  schools  achieve 
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some  in-service  training  through  staff  meetings  or  through  a 
limited  amount  of  itinerant  service  from  the  State's  Teacher 
Training  Institutions* 

3*  Classroom  {related)  and  laboratory  instruction  are 
well  balanced  in  most  of  the  area  schools  and  generally  there 
are  well  planned  course  outlines  and  lesson  plans  on  file  in 
the  administrative  office  of  the  school*  One  exception  was 
found  to  this  latter  procedure  and  there  was  attendant  evidence 
that  inadequate  lesson  planning  was  required* 

+ 

4*  The  student-teacher  ratio  was  found  to  be  such  that 
much  individual  instruction  was  possible # and  a very  fine  rap- 
port prevailed  between  staff  and  students* 

5*  There  was  a general  absence  of  student  progress  charts 
and  the  only  evidence  of  such  progress  was  too  often  concealed 
in  the  instructor's  grade  or  attendance  book.  Incentive  for 
competitive  performance  among  students  was  lacking. 

6.  There  was  considerable  evidence  of  proper  and  adequate 
use  of  teaching  and  other  audio-visual  aids. 

7*  In  view  of  the  fact  that  approximately  24  per  cent  of 
the  South  Dakota  work  force  is  engaged  in  the  agricultural 
industry,  there  is  a most  apparent  lack  of  emphasis  on  courses 
designed  to  meet  these  needs. 

Student  Factors 

1.  Selection  of  students  for  the  area  vocational— techni- 
cal schools,  other  than  the  local  high  school  students  who 
participate#  is  primarily  a matter  of  "walk- in"  enrollment. 
Recruitment,  per  se#  is  not  commonly  practiced  by  the  area 
schools;  however,  the  schools  do  participate  in  high  school 
career-day  programs  and  their  representatives  are  available 
to  local  high  schools  upon  request*  Brochures  describing  the 
area  school's  programs  and  other  facts  concerning  it  are  widely 
distributed* 

2*  Students  16  years  of  age  and  over  are  eligible  for 
enrollment  in  area  schools.  Some  courses  require  high  school  , 

graduation  or  a GED  equivalency.  Testing  services  are  avail- 
able and  may  be  administered  if  requ*-  ted  by  the  student  or  if 
felt  nececsary  for  the  proper  placement  of  a s ,udent  in  a 
training  program* 

3.  Guidance  and  counseling  services#  of  a sort,  are  avail- 
able to  students,  but  admittedly  are  quite  incidental  rather 
than  being  a planned  and  designed  part  of  each  student's  program. 
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Pre-enrollment  counseling  is  done  by  the  high  school  guidance 
personnel  who  may  lack  qualifications  as  a vocational  counselor* 
Generally,  the  area  vocational -technical  school  staff  does  not 
include  a trained  vocational  counselor. 

4.  Student  housing  is  not  provided  by  the  area  schools, 
except  at  Southern  state  College,  but  assistance  is  given  stu- 
dents who  must  arrange  for  their  own  housing.  Assistance  is 
also  given  students  who  are  eligible  for  and  desire  student 
government  loans* 

5.  Student  activities,  clubs  and  organizations  are  en- 
couraged and  given  sponsorship  by  the  schools.  These  contri- 
bute to  good  student  morale  and  frequently  serve  to  supplement 
instruction* 

6.  Job  placement  upon  graduation  or  course  completion  is 
largely  a matter  of  personal  effort  by  the  student  but  is  given 
some  assistance  by  the  school.  Records  of  placement  are  avail- 
able* 


7.  Very  little  follow-up  of  graduates  is  done  to  determine 
employment  success,  employee  satisfaction,  student  reaction  to 
training  received  or  the  other  factors  that  might  serve  as  some 
of  the  guidelines  for  program  evaluation. 

Advisory  Committees 

1.  It  is  a general  practice  for  each  area  vocational- tech- 
nical school  to  have  a broadly  representative,  over-all  advisory 
committee.  These  committees  tend  to  function  as  an  admin is t ra- 
ti ve  aid,  concerned  primarily  with  matters  of  finance,  facilities, 
staffing,  etc*  In  some  instances,  certain  members  of  the  over- 
all* advisory  committee  are  functioning  in  an  advisory  capacity 
as  a craft  representative  for  a particular  curriculum  or  course. 

2*  The  use  of  organized  craft  committees  is  a very  " sket- 
chy " practice.  The  desirability  of  separate  craft  committees 
is  acknowledged  and  it  is  the  expressed  intent  by  the  schools 
to  organize  them  where  they  do  not  exist. 

3.  In  some  schtols  minutes  of  advisory  committee  meetings 
are  not  made  available  to  the  chief  administrator  of  the  school, 
if,  in  fact,  such  minutes  do  exist. 

4.  The  infrequency  of  the  advisory  committee  meetings  is  a matter 
of  concern  to  the  consultants-  A common  practice  seemed  to  be 
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one  meeting  a year  of  the  full  committee  plus  some  indi- 
vidual member  contact  when  problems  arise*  (There  are  many 
Inherent  dangers  in  this  practice  which  could  ultimately  destroy 
the  fundamental  concept  and  values  of  advisory  committees  where 
decision  by  concensus  is  so  imperative.) 

5*  Some  area  schools  purport  to  use  advisory  committees 
for  curriculum  and  course  content  review  and  revision  - a very 
commendable  practice  if  the  committees  are  representative  of 
the  crafts  and  if  their  recommendations  are  implemented. 

Physical  Plant 

1*  One  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  State's  system 
of  area  vocational-technical  schools  is  the  quality  of  physical 
facilities  that  have  been  provided*  Excellent  State  leadership 
is  evidenced  in  the  compatibility  of  facilities  with  programs 
of  instruction  conducted  in  them. 

■m 

2*  Utility  and  flexibility  are  characteristic  of  the 
facilities  visited  at  Mitchell,  Sioux  Falls,  Watertown,  and 
Rapid  City*  Vision  and  foresight  were  exercised  in  planning 
and  construction  which  provide  for  simple  modifications  as 
well  as  for  major  expansion  if  and  when  necessary* 

3*  Some  very  crowded  conditions  were  observed  in  one  of 
the  area  schools  as  a result  of  heavy  utilization  of  the 
facility  by  the  local  secondary  school  students  during  the 
same  time  the  post-secondary  students  were  scheduled  in  the 
facility*  confusion,  frustration,  and  ineffective  teaching 
resulted* 


4.  Housekeeping  - general  cleanliness  - was  observed  to 
be  very  good  with  the  exception  of  a few  isolated  instances* 
The  storage  and  temporary  disposal  of  shop  and  laboratory  sup- 
plies and  materials  had  not  been  adequately  provided  for  in 
some  facilities,  resulting  in  " cluttering"  and  loss  of  valu- 
able instructional  space*  (The  Mitchell  area  school  found  it 
necessary  to  build  special  space  to  alleviate  this  condition,) 


5*  Safety  factors  have  generally  been  given  close  atten 
tion,  as  have  factors  of  general  health,  including  lighting, 
Tentilation,  and  sanitation. 
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PART  B 


STATE- LEVEL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

There  is  a direct  correlation  between  the  quality  and 
scope  of  vocational- technical  education  in  local  schools  and 
the  effectiveness  of  state  agency  leadership,  service,  and 
administration*  Tc  better  understand  this  relationship  and  its 
implications  for  growth  and  improvement  of  vocational- techni- 
cal education  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  it  is  important  that 
an  assessment  of  the  agency,  the  State  Division  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  be  made* 

The  activities  of  the  State  Vocational-Technical  Division 
depend  partly  upon  the  laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  policies 
which  are  in  effect)  but  there  are  other  factors  which  affect 
performance.  There  are  many  individuals  and  members  of  other 
agencies  that  interact  with  or  are  clients  of  the  State  Voca- 
tional-Technical Division*  The  manner  in  which  these  persons 
view  the  Division  - both  from  the  Standpoint  of  what  they 
expect  from  it  and  how  they  actually  perceive  it  - is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  degree  of  effectiveness  with  which  the 
Division  performs*  The  significance  of  these  concepts  and 
perceptions  could  well  justify  a thorough  study  of  adminis- 
trative aspects  of  vocational- technical  education  in  the  State. 

In  dealing  with  the  State-level  administration  and  super- 
vision activities,  this  phase  of  the  current  evaluation  will 
consider  only  the  dual  role  of  leadership  and  regulatory  func- 
tions of  the  Di-vision  in  relationship  to  the  program  objectives* 
Even  this  cannot  be  considered  an  in-depth  study  since  the  find- 
ings are  limited  to  an  internal  analysis  and  based  on  informa- 
tion and  observations  related  to  the  projections  and  actual  out- 
comes of  the  program  objectives  as  c-t lined- in  the  State  Plan* 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  FINDINGS 

The  following  is  pertinent  to  the  state -administrative 
structure  and  activities t 

■3 

1*  The  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  consists  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  is  the  sole  agency 
re spans i.  !e  for  the  administration  of  the  State  Plan  ior  Voca- 
tional Education  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota* 

2*  The  State  Director  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  and  is  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Board.  The  Executive  Officer  is  the  chief  administrative  offi- 
cer for  all  vocations, 1 education  activities.  He  is  a fully 
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qualified  vocational  educator  through  formal  educational  prep- 
aration and  occupational  experience* 

3.  A State  Advisory  Council  of  18  members,  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  has  been  established  to  advise  the  State  Board, 
to  evaluate  the  State's  vocational  education  program,  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  an  annual  evaluation  report  and  to  dissemin- 
ate information* 

4*  The  administrative  and  supervisory  staff  of  the 
Division  consists  of  one  part-time  and  seven  full-time  profes- 
sionals plus  a fiscal  officer  and  a supporting  secretarial  and 
clerical  staff. 

5*  The  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  con- 
sists of  eight  major  vocational  service  areas  ; namely  t 

Agriculture  {1) 

Business  Education  (1) 

Distributive  Education  (1) 

Home  E conomic  s { 1- 1/2  > 

Health  Occupations  (0) 

Trade  and  Industrial  (0) 

Te  chni cal  Educ  ati on  ( 0 ) 

Mar  oower  Development  and 
Training  (MDTA)  (1) 

The  number  of  professional  persons  assigned  to  each  of  the  ser- 
vice areas  is  indicated  above  by  the  parenthetic  figure  follow- 
ing each  * The  Director  and  Assistant  Director  share  duties  and 
responsibilities  attendant  to  the  areas  of  Health  Occupations, 
Trade  and  Industrial,  and  Technical  Education  in  addition  to 
over-all  administrative  responsibilities. 

6.  As  a part  of  the  evaluation  process,  the  State  super- 
visory and  administrative  staff  members  were  asked  to  (1)  identi- 
fy areas  of  supervision  in  their  particular  service  fields  in 
need  of  strengthening,  modification,  and/or  expansion;  and  (2)  to 
identify  those  areas  of  general  supervision  and  administration  in 
need  of  strengthening,  modification,  and/or  expansion.  Further, 
response  was  sought  from  the  staff  concerning  how  these  Changes 
can  be  accomplished* 

■ 

h 

The  following  areas,  or  aspects,*  of  supervision  were 
identified  by  the  staff  as  being  in  need  of  strengthening,  modi- 
fication, and/or  expansions 

a*  More  supervisory  assistance  to  beginning  vocational 
teachers. 
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b.  Increased  leadership  training  for  vocational  youth 
groups,  such  as  the  FFA* 

c.  Assist  teachers  obtain  occupational  experience  in 
those  vocational  areas  where  such  experience  is 
required.  (Especially  proposed  for  teachers  in  the 
Office  Education  field* ) 

d.  Develop  guidelines  for  procedures  for  state  office 
approval  of  local  programs* 

e*  Step  up  efforts  for  all  vocational  teacher 
recruitment* 

f*  Increase  state  leadership  through  regional  confer “ 
ences  with  administrators  and  teachers,  to  consider 
any  and  all  appropriate  matters. 

g.  Provide  specialized  superviscry  service  in  the  field 
of  Health  Occupations* 

h.  Expand  supervisory  services  in  the  areas  of 

(1)  curriculum  development,  procedures  & materials 

(2)  Adult  education 

(3)  Program  evaluation 

(4)  Public  information 

i.  Strengthen  occupational  programs  in  Home  Economics. 

j.  Give  more  adequate  supervision  to  teacher  education* 

k.  Maintain  closer  total  State  vocational  staff 
coordin  at ion . 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  improvements  suggested  in  the 
foregoing,  the  following  means  were  proposed  by  the  staff: 

■i 

a*  In  general/  provide  additional  staff  and  additional 
money* 

b.  Provide  orientation  workshops  for  beginning  teachers* 

c*  Develop  and  adapt  criteria  for  establishing  priorities 
for  program  approvals  by  State  staff* 

d*  Affiliate  all  State*  vocational  youth  groups  with  a 
national  counterpart. 

e*  Employ  a supervisor  for  Health  Occupations* 
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f*  Reinstate  radio  and  TV  programs  promoting  under- 
standing and  desire  for  vocational -technical  edu- 
cati  on * 

g*  Each  staff  member  develop  a more  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  overall  State  administrative  and  super- 
visory problems* 

/ 

The  staff  response  to  request  number  (2) , "Identify 
areas  of  general  supervision  and  administration  in  need  of 
strengthening,  modification,  and/or  expansion,"  showed  the 
fol lowing  t 

a.  Reimbursement  policies* 

b.  Program  approval  procedures  * 
c*  In-service  teacher  training* 
d*  Counseling  services* 

4 

e.  Fiscal  matters* 

f*  State  staff  coordination* 
g*  Intr a- office  communications* 

Suggestions  by  staff  members  for  improvement  in  the  above 
areas  included  the  following! 

a*  Establish  definite  reimbursement  policies t publish 
these  policies  and  abide  by  them* 

b*  Establish  program  approval  procedures  that  will  be 
followed  by  the  State  staff* 

c*  ‘Provide-  for  an  increased  amount  of  in-service  teacher 
training  on  a systematic  basis* 

d.  Strengthen  counseling  services  to  give  special 
emphasis  on  vocational  counseling* 

e*  Develop  advance  planning  in  fiscal  matters  with  the 
involvement  of  supervisory  staff* 

f.  Conduct  in-service  conferences  for  staff  members  on 
administrative  and  supervisory  policies r procedures r 
and  problems* 

g.  Communicate  all  policies  and  procedures  by  written 
directives  and  memoranda* 
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7.  It  is  recognized  that  the  State  Board  of  vocational 
Education  is  the  policy-making  body  for  the  State's  programs 
of  vocational-technical  education , and  that  its  interest  in 
and  concern  for  the  program  in  general  acts  as  u strong  influ- 
ence on  the  effectiveness  of  administration  and  supervision. 

In  a review  of  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  state  Board 
for  the  three  immediate  past  fiscal  year  periods , it  was  noted 
that  the  Board  met  in  four  regular  sessions,  and  two  special 
sessions  in  fiscal  year  1968;  six  regular  sessions  in  fiscal 
year  1969;  and  in  four  regular  sessions  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
Approximately  one-half  day  is  devoted  to  each  meeting;  however., 
the  minutes  indicated  a variation  from  one  hour  to  one  day. 

8.  Much  of  the  implementation  of  overall  responsibility 
for  State  level  administration  and  supervision  depends  upon 
the  financial  resources  available.  In  reviewing  the  State 
appropriations  for  this  purpose  and  also  for  reimbursements 
to  local  districts  for  the  past  three  fiscal  years  and  for 
fiscal  1971,  the  following  was  noted: 


- 

State  Appropriation 

. 

FY  1968 

FY  1969 

FY  19  70 

FY  1971 

For  Administration 

$ 51,365 

$ 58,900 

$ 63,107 

$ 77,945 

For  Financial 
Assistance  to 
Local  Schools 
(Reimb. ) 

$100,000 

$100,000 

$200,000 

$400,000 

It  can  be  seen 

that  while 

funds  for 

assistance 

to  approved 

programs  in  local  schools  increased  by  100  per  cent  from  fiscal 
1968  to  fiscal  1970,  and  by  400  per  cent  in  fiscal  1971,  appro- 
priations for  state  administration  were  increased  by  20.8  per 
cent  and  51.7  per  cent  for  the  corresponding  periods. 

9.  The  quarters  for  housing  the  State  staff  for  vocational 
technical  education,  space-wise,  is  barely  adequate  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Any  increase  in  professional,  sub-professional,  or 
clerical  staff  would  require  an  expansion  in  floor  area  and 
offices  needed  to  house  the  staff,  adequately.  The  present  quar- 
ters are  attractive,  well  appointed,  and  comfortable. 
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SECTION  HI 

SUMMARY  OF  PERTINENT  DATA,  INFERENCES 
AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


SUMMARY  OF  1970  OUTCOMES  SOUGHT  AND  ACHIEVED 
5*1  Secondary 

The  following  is  a summary  of  secondary  vocational- techni- 
cal education  data  having  a bearing  on  the  evaluation  process* 
The  number  of  secondary  vocational- technical  education  enroll- 
ments for  1969-70  was  12,727  or  25  per  cent  of  the  50,720  secon- 
dary students  enrolled  in  the  public  secondary  schools  of  the 
State* 

Concerning  the  "1970  outcomes  sought"  in  which  the  goals 
set  were  equalled  or  exceeded  were: 

(5*l-a)  l.  Percentage  of  secondary  school  students  en- 
rolled in  vocational  education,  urban  and  rural 

(5*l-d)  2.  Percentage  of  students  available  for  work* 

placed  in  jobs  following  training 

(5-1-e)  3,  vocational  education  completion  rate  (per 

cent) 

1 

{ 5 * 1- f ) 4*  Vocai*onal  student  - guidance  counselor 

ratio  j 

Concerning  11 1970  projected  outcomes  sought'*  in  which  the 
goal's  set  were  not  equalled  or  for  which  no  data  were  reported 
were; 


(5*l-b)  l.  Percentage  of  secondary  school  students 
entering  post-secondary  vocational  programs  (data  not  available) 

(5*l-c)  2.  Total  number  of  instructional  programs  (no 

comparable  data  available) 


5.2  Post-Secondary 


t The  following  - is  a sum^nary  of  the  outcomes  relating  to  post 
secondary  vocational-technical  programs  having  a bearing  on  the 
evaluation  process* 
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The  estimates  a s projected  place  tfuT^fuinber  of  persons 
age  15-24  at  117,500.  Of.  this  number,  1,334  were  enrolled  i n 
52  post-secondary  programs  (all  services).  Ninety- two  (92) 
per  cent  of  those  available  for  work  were  placed  in  jobs. 

Only  19  of  the  1,334  enrollees  were  in  cooperative  education 
programs. 

Considering  the  objectives  for  the  post-secondary  section 
on  which  the  "actual  1970  outcomes'*  achieved  equalled  or  ex- 
ceeded the  "1970  outcomes  ’sought"  were* 

(5.2-c)  l.  Number  of  instructional  programs 

(5.2-d)  2.  Percentage  of  students,  available  for  work, 

placed  in  jobs  following  training 

Objectives  in  which  the  "1970  actual  outcomes"  achieved 
failed  to  meet  the  "1970  projected  outcomes  sought"  were; 

(5.2-a)  1.  Percentage  of  population  age  15-24  enrolled 

in  post-secondary  vocational  education  . 

(5.2-b)  2,  Percentage  of  post -secondary  (2  year)  stu- 

dents enrolled  in  vocational  education 

(5.2-e)  3.  Number  of  instructional  programs  for  emerging 

occupations  (not  reported) 

m 

(5.2-f)  4.  Vo  cati  on  a student-  counselor  ratio 


5, 3 Adult 

The  1970  estimated  adult  population,  15  years  of  age  and 
above,  for  South  Dakota  was  projected  to  be  486,300.  Of  -his 
number,  4,80$  adults  were  being  trained  through  219  vocational- 
technical  programs  (all  services). 

\ 

Relative  to  the  one  objective  established  in  which  the 
'*1970  actual  outcomes'1  achieved  equalled  or  exceeded  the  "1970 
outcomes  sought1'  was  as  follows: 

(5.3-a)  1.  PercenbageNof  population  age  15-24  enrolled 

in  adult  vocational  education  (both  urban  ?nd  rural  students) 

Concerning  the  objectives  in  which  41 1970*  actual  outcomes"  * 
achieved  failed  to  meet  the  "1570  outcomes  sought"  were: 

(5.3-b)  l.  Total  number  of  instructional  programs 
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(5.3-c>  2 . Humber  of  new  instructional  programs  (not 

reported) 

H. 

<5  - 3— dl  3*  Vocational  education  completion  rate  (not 
reported) 


5.4  Disadvantaged 

It  is  estimated -that  there  are  a total  of  50,549  disad- 
vantaged persons  in  South  Dakota. 

Concerning  "1970  projected  outcomes  sought"  and  "1970 
actual  outcomes"  achieved  in  which  goals  set  were  equalled  or 
exceeded  were  as  follows: 

■ 

1.  Percentage  of  it  aged  population  (by 

level)  enrolled  in  vocational  edu, 

Q 

(5.4-b)  2.  Humber  of  instructional  programs 

(5.4-c)  3.  Humber  of  students  enrolled  in  cooperative 

education  programs 

Relative  to  "1970  projected  outcomes  sought"  and  "1970 
actual  outcomes"  in  which  goals  set  were  not  equalled  or  not 
reported  were;  . 

(5.4-d)  1.  Humber  of  students  enrolled  in  work^ptudy 

programs  (data  not  available) 


5*5  Handicapped  $ 

Statistic  - for  1970  indicated  that  there  weJre  62,200  handi- 
capped person,  (all  ages)  in  South  Dakota.  A total  of  365  hanc^L 
capped  persons  or  .58  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  group  were  / 
served  through  21  instructional  programs.  Thirty- four  were 
enrolled  in  cooperative  education. 

Objectives  in  which  the  "1970  actual  outcomes"  achieved 
equalled  or  exceeded  the  "1970  outcomes  sought"  were; 

a 

■h. 

(5.5-a)  1.  Percentage  of  handicapped  population  enrolled 

in  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  and  post-secondary 
levels 

■ r l 

(5.5-b)  2.  Humber  of  instructional  programs 

(5.5-c)  3.  Humber  of  students  enrolled  in  cooperative 

education  programs 
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Concerning  the  objectives  in  which  the  "1970  actual  outcomes" 
achieved  failed  to  meet  the  "1970  outcomes  sought"  were:  . 

(5.5-a)  1.  Percentage  of  handicapped  adult  population 

enrolled 

(5.5-d)  2.  Number  of  students  enrolled  in  work-study 

programs 


5.6  Special  Programs 

5»fil  Research  - A contract  has  been  initiated  between 
the  South  Dakota  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  Busi- 
ness Research  Bureau,  School  of  Business*  University  of  South 
Dakota*  dated  Hay  15*  1970.  Said  contract  covers  a research 
project  bearing'  on  "manpower  needs  and  opportunities  in  South 
Dakota."  The  contract  extends  through  June' 30*  1971. 

# ■ 

The  purposes  of  the  researdi  project (s)  are  to: 

1.  Determine  manpower  most  needed  in  South  Dakota 

# h 

2.  Determine  job  opportunities  in  South  Dakota  in  various 
vocations  based  oh  findings 

3. '  Assist  with  the  planning  of  Vocational  Education  in 
South  Dakota 

h 

The  objectives  for  special  programs  in  research  in  which 
*1970  actual  outcomes"  achieved  equalled  or  excg^ded  the  "1970 
outcomes  sought"  were: 

i-  ^ 

(5.6-a)  1.  State  labor  market  statistics 

(5.6-b)  2.  Vocational  program  evaluation 

(5.6-d)  3.  Special  research  projects 

Relative  to  the  objectives  in  which  the  ”1970  outcomes 
achieved"  fell  short  of  the  "1970  outcomes  sought"  were: 

(5.6-c)  1.  Determination  of  fiscal  responsibility  for 

funding  vocational  education  and  legislation  needed  (not 
reported) 

5.62  Exemplary  Programs  - Funds  for  exemplary  programs 
became  available  to  the  state  on  April  17*  1970.  A proposal 
for  a single  project  with  State-wide  implications  was  prepared 
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and  submitted  to  the  USOE  for  approval*  Suggestions  were 
offered  by  the  USue  for  strengthening  the  proposal*  A revised 
apd  amended  proposal  was  submitted  and  approval  is  assured* 
However,  there  will.be  no  implementation  of  the  exemplary 
* program  until  after  July  1,  1970* 

The  actual  outcomes  for  all  of  the  objectives  relating 
to  the  exemplary  programs  were  short  of  goals  set  for  the 
"1970  outcomes  sought1*  and  were  as  follows: 

j 

(5*62-a)  1*  Programs  geared  to  disadvantaged  and  handi- 

capped 

(5*62-b)  2*  Programs  geared  to  needs  of  rural  population 

(5*62-c)  3*  Programs  geared  to  needs  of  persons  living 
on  Indian  reservations 

5*63  State  Residential  vocational  Schools  - No  residential 
schools  are  presently  operated  and  none  are  planned  at  present* 

The  objectives  for  residential  vocational  sdiools  in  which 
no  "1970  actual  outcomes * were  achieved  and  for  which  there  were 
no  "1970  outcomes  sought"  established  were: 


(5*63-a)  1*  Number  of  schools 

(5*  63*b)  2*  Number  of  students  to  be  served 

tl 

5*64  Consumer  and  Homemakina  Education  - The  consumer  and 
homemaSciiig  education  program  represents  7,33$  of  the  total 
secondary  vocational- technical  education  enrollments  of  12,727 
students* 

Concerning  "1970  outcomes  sought*  and  "1970  actual  out- 
comes" in  which  the  goals  set  we:  e equalled  or  exceeded  were: 

(5*64-a)  1*  Number  of  programs  serving  youth  in  economi- 

cally depressed  areas 


(5*64-c) 

education 


2*  Number. of  programs  serving  youth 

Number  of  programs  emphasizing  consumer 


Relative  to  the  "1970  outcomes  sought*  and  the  *1970  actual 
outcomes"  in  which  the  goals  set  were  not  equalled  or  not 
reported  were: 

F 

(5*64-b)  1*  Number  of  programs  fa^rving  adults  in  economi- 

cally depressed  areas 
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(5.64-d) 

education 


2.  Number  of  programs  serving  adults 

Number  of  such  programs  emphasizing  consumer 


5 . 65  Coope rat  ive  Education  - Concerning  the  scope  of 
cooperative  education  for  the  1969-70  school  year,  890  or  6.98 
per  cent  of  the  vocational  students  were  enrolled  in  43  pro- 
grams,  one  of  which  was  at  the  post-secondary  level  with  19 
students  enrolled  in  a Health  Occupations  program.' 

Seven  hundred  thirty- four  (734)  employers  cooperated  in 
this  training  program. 

Relative  to  the  objectives  identified  for  cooperative 
education  in  which  the  "actual  1970  outcomes'1  achieved  equalled 
or  exceeded  the  "1970  outcomes  sought"  were: 

(5.65-a)  1.  Number  of  programs 

(5.65-b)  2.  Number  of  secondary  schools  offering  programs 


(5.65-c)  3.  Number  of  post- secondary  schools  offering 

programs 

4.  Number  of  employers  participating  ' 

Concerning  the  objectives  where  the'  ”1970  actual  outcomes" 
achieved  failed  to  meet  the  goals  set  for  the  "1970  actual 
outcomes  sought*"  were: 

■ * 

(5.65-e)  1.  Percentage  of  secondary  vocational  students 

enrolled 

2.  Percentage  of  pbat-secondary  students  enrolled 

5.66  Work  Study  - Federal  funds  authorized  for  work  study 
were  not  appropriated  until  late  in  the  fiscal  year  1970.  South 
Dakota  was  notified  of  the  availability  of  its  work  study  funds 
on  April  17,  1970.  One  local  program  was  approved  and  became 
operative  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Other  local 
schools  are  in  the  process  of  applying  for  work  study  funds,  but 
it  will  be  in  fiscal  1971  before  additional  programs  are  imple- 
mented. 

i 

■ K 

All  of  the  objectives  established  for  this  section  relative 
to  "1970  outcomes  sought”  in  relation  to  "actual  1970  outcomes" 
achieved  were  short  of  the  goals  set  or  not  accomplished  and 
were  as  follows : 


(5*66-a) 


1.  Number  of  schools  offering  programs 


(5.66-b) 

programs 


Number  of  post-secondary  schools  offering 
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(5.66-c)  3.  Percentage  of  secondary  vocational  students 

enrolled 

+ 

(5.66-d)  4.  Percentage  of  post** secondary  vocational 

students  enrolled 

Summation 


A total  of  49  vocational  objectives  were  established  for 
the  1969-70  school  year.  Achievement  equalled  or  exceeded  the 
"outcomes  sought"  for  28  of  the^e  objectives.  Achievements  for 
the  remaining  2l  objectives  failed  to  meet  the  goals  set,  or 
were  not  reported* 

Ho  attempt  was  made  to  evaluate  the  relative  importance 
or  priority  status  of  the  total  number  of  vocational  objectives 
established.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  some  .objectives 
placed  in  the  group  failing  to  meet  the  "1970  outcomes  sought* 1 2 3* 
were  below  the  goal  set  by  a very  narrow  margin. 

Teacher  Education 


The  following  data,  not  appearing  previously  in  tabular 
form  or  otherwise;  are  presented  relative  to  teacher  education 
in  vocational- technical  education  in  South  Dakota.  Soane  of  the 
pertinent  facts  and  information  bearing  an  the  1969*70  college 
year  are: 

1.  The  duration  of  the  student  teaching  period  varied 
from  8-9  weeks  for  all  vocational  services. 

2.  The  total  number  of  college  students  reported  for  1969-70 
in  teacher  education  (all  services/  by  college  level  of  attain- 
ment was  sophomores  - 132,  juniors  -110,  and  seniors  - 109.  There 
were  94  graduate  students  confined  solely  to  Office  Education. 
Distributive  Education  has  no  teacher  education  program  for  this 

-service  in  South  Dakota* 

Assuming  that  there  is  little  or  no  attrition  among  the 
■ sophomore  group  (132),  the  number  of  teachers  qualified  in  the 
1972-73  college  year  should  be  the  largest  during  the  mid-19 70 1 s . 

3.  The  number  of  vocational  teachers  (all  services)  pre- 

pared and  qualified  to  teach  has  risen  steadily  during  the  past 
tjiree  year  period  as  follows:  in  1967-68,  there  were  79  -teachers, 

in  1968-69,  there  were, 92  teachers,  and  in  l'969-70>  there  were 
115  teachers. 

4*  The  number  of  qualified  vocational  teachers  for  1969 
(all  services)  placed  in  jobs  in  South  Dakota  numbered  38. 

Thirty-one  (31)  teachers  were  placed  out-of-state* 


■5.  • Among  the  1970  graduates  qualified  to  teach,  109  were 
available  for  placement.  Home  Economics  Education  accounted 
for  50  of  the  total,  followed  by  Trlde  and  Industrial  with  21,'  Agri- 
culture with  20  and  Business  Education  with  18. 

6.  There  were  seven  research  projects  carried  out  by  the 
teacher  education  staffs  (all  services)  during  the  past  three- 
year  period,  1967-70. 

7.  Practice  teaching  centers  were  chosen  jointly  by  the 
State  Vocational  Staff  and  the , col lege  teacher  education  staffs 
for  three  of  the  teacher  education  programs.  One  teacher  edu- 
cation staff  reported  the  centers  were  chosen  by  the  college 
department  head  only.  All  institutions  reported  that  the  super- 
vising teachers  of  the  student  teaching  centers  must  have  a 
minimum  of  three  to  five  years  of  successful  teaching  experience 
plus  some  graduate  work  or  other  specific  training  for  this 
responsibi li  ty . 

8*  Relative  to  the  prerequisites  for  students  to  enter 
college  teacher  education  programs,  considerable  variations 
were  found  among  the  four  institutions'  teacher  education  depart- 
ments* However^  all  indicated  occupational  experience  and  health 
examinations  as  prerequisites*  Two  teacher  education  departments 
gave  minimum  scholastic  grade  point  averages  of  2*0  or  better  as 
prerequisites  to  an try . 

9.  No  evaluation  of  adequacy  of  staff  in  teacher  education 
or  professional  qualifications  was  made. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Administration  ' * 

Concerning  the  ADMINISTRATION  aspect  of  the  state-wide 
system  of  azea  vocational- technical  schools , IT  IS  RECOMMENDED 
THAT! 

1.  The  State  Legislature  of  South  Dakota  by  statutory 

action  divide  the  State  into  six  districts  * or  admini- 
strative units*  covering  collectively  the  entire  sixty- 
seven  (€7)  counties,  for  area  vocational-technical 
schools,  with  the  boundaries  of  the  six  (6)  districts 
delineated  by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 

2*  Statutory  provision  be  made  requiring  that,  in  each 
district,  an  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  Board 
be  established  with  at  least  the  following  character- 
■ istics: 

(a)  Each  Board  will  consist  of  nine  (9)  members  to 
be  elected  at  large  on  a non-partisan  ballot,  each 
member  to  serve  three  (3)  year  terms,  with  three  (3) 
members  being  elected  every  three  (3)  years,  and 
eligible  for  re-election, 

I 

(b)  Each  county  shall  be  represented  by  aA  elected 

/ member  except  that  in  a district  with  more  than  nine 

(9)  counties,  a plan  of  rotation  shall  be  worked  cut 
so  that  each  county  in  turn  will  at  a given  time  have 
an  elected  representative  on  the  Board. 

(c)  - -The.  .boards,  for  area  vocational-technical  schools 
shall  have  the  same  financial  powers  i^garding  taxes, 
bond  issues,  contracts,  and  state  financial  assistance 
as  those  given  to  local  school  districts, 

(d)  Each  area  vocational" technical  school  board  shall 
select  annually  from  its  membership  a President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Clerk-Treasurer. 

■ii 

3.  Each  area  vocational- technical  school  board  will  ad- 
minister a program  of  vocational -technical  education 
in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  state  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  which  shall  include  the  following 
minimum  characteristics; 

(a)  Programs  designed  to  meet  the  occupational  needs 
of  in“school  youth,  out-of-school  youth  and  adults 
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(b)  Programs  designed  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 

persons  , 

(c ) Programs  designed  especially  for  women  which  will  lead  to 
gainful  employment 

(d)  Programs  in  consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(e)  Programs  of  Cooperative  Education  through  which  a 
meaningful  work  experience  Is  combined  with  formal  educa- 
tion enabling  students  to  acquire  knowledge*  skills*  and 
appropriate  attitudes. 

4.  Each  area  vocational -technical  school  board  conduct  a com- 
prehensive program  of  vocational -technical  education  consisting 
of  at  least  five  (5)  occupational  areas  in  at  least  one  center 
of  th€~"di strict  in  addition  to  such  singular  or  combined 
programs  in  satellite  communities  of  the  district  as  would  be 
feasible  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  persons  residing  beyond  a 
reasonable  commuting  distance  ftom  the  central  program. 

5.  The  centers  designated  earlier  as  area  vocational -technical 
schools*  namely*  Sioux  Falls*  Mitchell*  Watertown*  Rapid  City* 
and  Sturgis  be  re- designated  as  training  centers  under  this 
new  administrative  plan*  and  that  the  center  for  the  sixth 
district  be  designated  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of 

the  plan. 

6.  The  cost  of  financing  the  capital  improvements  (site*  building* 
equipment)  be  borne  on  a 50-50  basis,--  50  per  cent  by  the 
area  vocational -technical  school  district  and  50  per  cent  by 
combined  State  and  Federal  funds;  and  that  the  operating 
costs  be  borne  one- third  by  the  area  vocational -Ljchnical 
school  district  and  two-thirds  by  State  and  Federal  funds. 

An  alternate  plan  would  be  that  of  total  State-federal 
'financing- 

7.  The  area  vocational -technical  school  districts*  in  establishing 
their  respective  centers  or  in  maintaining  those  already  in 
existence*  build  new  physical  facilities  unless  adequate  area 
school  facilities  can  be  bought  or  leased  from  local  secondary 
school  districts*  other  governmental  units*  or  in  the  case  of 
satellite  centers*  such  facilities  could  more  feasibly  be 
acquired  by  rental  or  purchase  from  private  sources. 

I 

8.  A minimum  school  levy  be  required  In  each  of  the  six  area 
vocational -technical  school  districts  as  a source  of  area 
school  financing  and  in  order  to  qualify  for  State  and/or 
Federal  funds*  and  that  the  minimum  levy  be  uniform  among  the 
six  districts.  Should  total  Federal -State  financing  become 

a reality  * this  levy  would  be  unnecessary. 
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9*  The  area  vocational“technical  schools  operate  through 
the  State's  Division  of  VocationalrTechnical  Educa- 
tion — its  Executive  Director  and  professional  staff* 

10,  All  vocational- technical  schools  operating  as  a part 
of  the  State-wide  system  be  open  to  aiiy  resident  of 
the  state  who  can  profit  by  the  training  offered* 

11*  There  be  a minimum  tuition  charge  «for  residents  of  the  State 
for  attending  the  schools*  and  that  a uniform  system  of  stu- 
dent f$es  be  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 

12*  Each  area  vocation- technical  school  board  select  a 
chief  executive  officer  (administrator)  to  be  known 
as  the  Director  who  shall  be  a person  with  interest 
and  experience  in  vocational- technical  education#  with 
preparation  for  and  experience  in  school  administration# 
and  who  shall  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
State  Plan  for  Vocational-Technical  Education* 

13*  The  area  school  Director  select  and  recommend  to  the 
area  vocational-technical  board  for  appointment  addi- 
tional staff  — professional#  para-professional#.,  office# 
custodial#  and  maintenance  — as  the  need  indicates 
and  the  budget  permits* 

9 

14.  The  staff  of  the  area  vocational- technical  schools 
serve  as  consultative  personnel  in  assisting  local 
high  schools  in  the  area  school  district  with  their 
exploratory#  p re- vocational  and  vocational  programs 
and  with  any  adult  vocational  education  programs* 

15*  The  South  Dakota  Vocational-Technical  Institute  of 

Southern  state  College  at  Springfield  be  continued  , 

as  a State  supported  facility  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Regents#  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  two-year  vocational-technical  programs  leading 
to  an  Associate  Degree  of  Applied  Science#  and  that 
the  Institute  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the 
State-wide  system  of  area  vocational- technical  schools. 

16*  A thorough  re-study < be  made  of  all  the  factors  that 
should  be  considered  in  defining  or  redefining  the 
six  geographic  areas  designated  for  the  purpose  of 
service  by  the  area  vocational -technical  schools. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  valuations  as  a 
potential  tax  base#  population  distribution,  geographic 
barriers#  distances#  transportation  and  highway  facil- 
ities  and  other  factors  that  might  bear  on  the 
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feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  the  area  school 
services  in  fulfilling  the  needs  of  a"  maximum  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  and 
further,  that  such  a study  be  made  before  any  steps 
are  taken  to  re-design  the  State-wide  system  of  area 
vocational- technical  schools,  realign  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  areas,  or  implement  any  of  the 
major  changes  recommended  in  this  portion  of  the 
evaluation  report * 

Curri culum 


Concerning  the  CURRICULUM  aspect  of  the  State-wide  system 
of  area  vocational-technical  sctfpols,  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT: 

i, 

1.  The  state  make  a feasibility  study  to  determine  how 
persons  in  the  outlying  areas  of  the  districts  may 
be  served  by  setting  up  mobile  units,  by  setting  up 
satellite  programs  in  strategic  locations  and  by  the 
use  of  itinerant  instructors * 

2.  More  curricula  for  women  be  developed  in  areas  such 
as  office  occupations,  food  service,  cosmetology, 
health  services,  design,  drafting,  and  commercial 
art  and  others  which  provide  employment  opportunities 
for  women. 

■ , 

3.  Greater  emphasis  be  directed  toward  the  recruitment 
of  potential  adult  and  post-secondary  students  who 
need  initial  training,  or  those  who  need  upgrading 
and  improvement  for  the  job  they  now  hold. 

4.  An  increasing  role  be  taken  by  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  in  the  training  of  the  disad- 
vantaged and  handicapped  Indian.  As  a first  step, 
an  exploratory  meeting  be  held  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  by  which  vocational- technical  education  ray  be 
of  greater  service  to  this  minority  group.  Such  a 
meeting  would  be  comprised  of  but  not  limited  to 
high  level  representatives  of  the  Stat£  Department 
of  Vocational-Technical  Education,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  the  U.  S . Employment  Service  and  other  such  organ- 
izations as  have  demonstrated  an  interest  and  ability 
to  further  the  training  objectives  and  job  opportun- 
ities for  this  minority  group* 

5.  Training  for  ''emerging'1  occupations  be  provided  when 
such  occupations  are  identified  and  the  need  estab- 
lished by  the  u.  S.  Employment  Service. 
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6.  The  state  Vocational -Technical  Advisory  Council 
continue  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  see  that 
up-to-date  manpower  needs  information  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  Vocational  Staff  and  also  that  the 
computer  service  in  Washington,  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

7.  Course  content  be  kept  current  by  the  use  of  advisory 
craft  committees  to  review  course  instructional 
materials  on  a regular  basis.  A copy  of  the  ongoing 
course  outline  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
caramittee  member  a week  or  ten  days  prior  to  the 
meeting  date  at  which  the  materials  are  to  be  reviewed. 

8.  All  citizens  of  the  area  school  district  be  made  fam- 
iliar with  the  educational  opportunities  in  the  area 
vocational  school  and  that  local  high  school  students, 
guidance  personnel,  faculties  and  the  general  public 
be  given  a special  invitation  to  visit  the  school. 

Instruction 

* 

Concerning  the  INSTRUCTIONAL  aspect  of  the  state-wide^ system 
of  the  area  vocational -technical  schools,  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED 
THAT* 

1.  The  state  of  South  Dakota  continue  to  maintain  the  high 
standards  now  in  existence  for  the  selection  of  voca- 
tional-technical education  professional  personnel r 

2,  Teacher  training, institutions  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  vocational  staff  increase  the  itinerant  teacher 

-training  services  to  the  local  schools,  and  that  they 
select  qualified  persons  throughout  the  State  and  place 
them  on  their  staff  of  teacher  trainers  to  conduct 
local  credit  courses  by  extension. 

a 

8.  The  teacher  training  institutions  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  vocational  staff  set  up  several  one-day 
workshops  to  cover  thfe  same  materials  given  in  a regu- 
lar credit  course  and  credit  be  given  for  those  com- 
pleting the  course. 

4.  : Copies  of  all  course  outlines  be  made  available  to  the 

State  supervisors  who  are  responsible  for  the  respec- 
tive programs,  and  that  general  guides  for  course 
construction  be  developed  for  state-wide  use. 

5.  The  State  Vocational-Technical  Staff  develop  a format 

of  a Student  Progress  Record  Chart  and  distribute  copies 
to  all  schools  in  the  State  for  their  use  in  each  voca~ 
tion a 1- technical  course. 
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6,  Since  nearly  25  per  cent  of  all  the  work  force  is 
engaged  in  agricultural  occupations,  that  additional 
courses  in  this  occupational  area  be  developed. 

i 

Student  Factors 

Concerning  the  STUDENT  FACTORS  aspect  of  the  state-wide 
system  of  area  vocational- technical  schools*  XT  IS  RECOMMENDED 
THAT; 

1.  Effort  be  made  to  prcvide  pre-enrollment  counselling 
to  each  individual  applicant  concerning  his  interests 
and  aptitudes  and  wei gh  these  agains  t those  needed  for 
the  occupation  for  which  he  w;  3hes  training,  and  that 
each  trainee  be  involved  in  no  less  than  three  counsel 
ing  sessions  with  the  guidance  counselor  or  the  adraini 
strator  of  the  school. 

2.  Where  approved  student  housing  lists  are  not  now  avail 
able  that  they  be  made  up  and  made  available  to  stu- 
dents who  need  them. 

3.  Each  area  vocational- technical  school  cooperate  with 
the  local  office  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  in 
placing  graduates  and,  in  addition*  other  appropriate 
placement  efforts  be  made. 

4.  An  annual  five-year  follow-up  study  of  graduates  be 
made  to  determine  placement  success,  adequacy  of 
training,  employee  progress*  and  satisfactions  and 
dissatisfactions  of  the  student  and  employers  with 
the  training  program. 

J 

Advisory  Committees 

Concerning  the  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  aspect  of  the  state-wide 
system  of  area  vocational- technical  schools*  XT  IS  RECOMMENDED 
THAT* 

1*  All  area  vocational- technical  schools  have  both  a 

general  advisory  committee  and  the  necessary  specific 
craft  committees  for  each  occupational  area. 

J 

2.  Advisory  committees  be  used  for  curriculum  revision, 
equipment  selection,  new  course  development,  recruit- 
ment and  placement  of  trainees,  completion  ceremonies, 
public  relations  and  information. 

t ' ■ 

\ 

3.  Advisory  committees  be  utilized  frequently  at  regular 
meetings. 
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• Advisory  committees  and  their  members  be  given  appro- 
priate recognition  whenever  possible  at  graduation 
ceremonies,  open  houses,  exhibits,  and  through  the 
means  of  brochures  and  news  articles. 

5.  Accurate  minutes  of  advisory  committee  meetings  be 
Kept  and  copies  be  made  available  to  the  district 
board  and  the  State  Supervisor  who  is  responsible  for 
the  specific  program  of  instruction. 

6.  When  an  advisory  committee's  recommendation  is  not  to 
be  accepted  and  implemented  tl*at  thte  reasons  for  the 
rejection  be  made  known  to  the  advisory  committee; 
however, '"if  at  all  possible,  the  advisory  committee's 
recommendations  shall  be  implemented. 

7.  Recommendations  concerning  any. aspect  of  the  area 
vocational,  schools  program  be  made  by  a concensus  of 
the  committee  in  regular  meeting. 

Physical  Plant 

Concerning  the  PHYSICAL  PLANT  aspect  of  the  state-wide 
system  of  area  vocational- technical  schools,  it  IS  RECOMMENDED 
THAT* 

1.  The  fine  facilities  now  provided  be  further  enhanced 
by  providing  additional  storage  facilities. 

2.  safety  conditions  be  closely  observed  and  cluttering 
be  prevented  so  hazardous  conditions  do  not  develop. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  OUTCOMES  OF  1970 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  OBJECTIVES 

Secondary  School  Frog  rams 

Concerning  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  it  IS  RECOM- 
MENDED THAT: 

1.  The  Trade  and  Industries  programs  be  greatly  expanded 
to  meet  the  emerging  needs  for  workers  as  the  trend 
for  employment  opportunities  moves  from  agrarian  to 
industrial  and  from  rural  to  urban. 

2.  The  Distributive  Education  program  offerings  and « 
enrollments  be  increased  to  be  more  compatible  with 
the  proportion  of  workers  in  this  field. 

3.  Greater  use  be  made  of  the  "cooperative/part-time" 
concept  of  vocational  education  by  all  vocational 
services  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

4.  Guidance  counselors  be  given  training  in  vocational 
education  and  be  provided  with  occupational  data, 
materials  and  information  in  order  to  help  students 
understand  the  opportunities  available  and  the 
training  needed  to  enter  the  world  of  work. 

5.  The  state  education  officials  work  to  achieve  a voca- 
tional student-guidance  counselor  ratio  of  200:1. 

Post- Secondary 

Concerning  POST- SECONDARY,  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT: 

L 

1.  An  intensive  recruitment  program  be  ixoplemented  to 

encourage  a larger  per  cent  of  post-secondary  students 
to  enroll  in  the  Area  Vocational  Schools,  and  maximum 
use  be  made  of  all  news  media  and  public  information 
techniques  possible.  „ 

2.  Emerging  occupations  pertinent  to  South  pakota  be 
identified  and  training  programs  be  instituted'  to  help 
fulfill  such  employment  needs. 

Adult  


Concerning  recommendations  for  ADULT  EDUCATION,  IT  IS 
RECOMMENDED  THAT: 
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1.  More  comprehensive  offerings,  in  adult  classes  be 
developed  in  production  and  technical  agriculture. 

2.  The  area  vocational  schools  expand  their  role  in  all 
service  areas  in  training  and  retraining  of.  adults 

to  meet  the  ever-changing  and  advancing  technologies. 

3.  The  secondary  schools  throughout  the  State  assume  a 
greater  responsibility  in  the  training  and  re-training 
of  the  adults  of  their  communities  for  the  world  of 
work.  Further,  that  special  study  be  given  to  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  State  Department  of  Edu*- 
cation  and  the  Vocational -Technical  Division  might 
best  promote  this  responsibility. 

\ 

4. -  A special  study  be  made  to  determine  the  need  for 

training  in  those  occupational  areas  especially  suit-  . 
able  for  women,  and  further,  that  action  be  taken  with 
respect  to  the  findings  which  result  in  program  imple- 
mentation. 

Disadvantaged, 

" i 

Concerning  the  DI ADVANTAGED  population  , IT  IS.  RECOMMENDED 

THAT; 

1.  Special  programs  in  all  services  and  at  all  levels  be 
organized  where  feasible  to  train  the  disadvantaged 

in  marketable  skills. 

v 

2.  Priorities  be  set  in  determining  how  and  where  pilot 
classes  for  the  disadvantaged  might  be  organized  and 
conducted  most  effectively  in  the  State. 

3.  Special  consideration  and  effort  be  given  to  estao- 
lishing  work-study  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Handicapped 

Concerning  the  HANDICAPPED  population  of  the  State,  IT  IS 

RECOMMENDED  THAT: 

1.  Teachers  throughout  the  State  (all  services)  be  oriented 
to  problems  inherent  in  training  the  handicapped,  refer- 
ral procedures,  training  agepcies,  assistance  programs, 
etc.  for  the  handicapped. 

2.  Work-study  programs  compatible  with  individual  handicaps 
be  given  special  emphasis. 
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Special  Programs 

Among  the  State  staff's  top  priorities  relating  to  objec- 
tives set  for  1969-70  school  year  were  those  related  to  (1) 
research  and  (2)  exemplary  programs.  While  a modest  beginning 
has  been  made  in  these  two  areas,  much  remains  to  be  done/ 
Consequently,  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT: 

1.  Additional  funds  be  provided  for  research  activities. 
Further,  that  a joint  committee  be  formed  comprised 
of  representatives  of  the  State  Advisory  Council, 

State  Board  f$r  Vocational -Technical  Education  staff, 
teacher  education  staff  and  teachers  to  identify  prob- 
lems in  vocational- technical  education  requiring  re- 
search  effort  as  a basis  for  sound  program  planning. 

2.  A thorough  study  be  made  of  the  kinds  of  exemplary 
programs  that  would  make  the  greatest  educational 
impact  on  the  State's  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
population  and  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and 
earning  a living  for  young  people. 

State  Residential  Vocational  Schools  (Not  Applicable) 


Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 

Concerning  CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION,  it  IS  RECOM- 
MENDED THAT: 

1.  An  Increased  number  of  programs  be  established  to  serve 
the  needs  of  adults  in  those  areas  of  the  State  desig- 
n ated  ^as  * depressed . " 

2.  An  in-depth  study  be  made  of  the  wage-earning  oppor- 
tunities for  women  in  a typical  community  of  the  State 
and  that  a pilot  program  be  established  in  ±hat 
community  to  demonstrate  student  selection,  training 
procedures,  and  placement  on  the  job. 

Cooperative  Education 

Concerning  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION,  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT: 

1.  Increased  emphasis  be  given  by  all  services  to  develop- 
ing cooperative  education  programs  at  the  post-secondary 
level. 

*■1 

Work-Study  (Not  Applicable  for  1969-70  FY) 
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Teacher  Education 


IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT: 

1.  Consideration  be  given  to  the  development  of  pre- 
service and  in-service  training  for  Distributive 
E ducat ion5 teachers  at  both  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate levels. 

2*  Expanded  itinerant- teacher  training  services  be  pro- 
vided to  all  services  that  wills 

(a)  Give  more  assistance  to  beginning  teachers  and 
teachers .new  to  the  State  on  an  individual  and  small 
group  basis 

(b)  Offer  in-service  workshops  through  district  and/ 
or  State  meetings  designed  to  up-grade  teachers  on 
the  job 

•ft 

(c)  Teach  extension  courses  of  a graduate  level 
within  districts 'of  the  State  where  feasible 

3.  Closer  coordination  be  effected  among  the  staffs  of 
the  respective  teacher  education  institutions  and  ' 
departments  to  facilitate  teacher  recruitment*  under- 
graduate and  graduate  courses*  extension  classes  in 
the  field  and  research  efforts. 

4.  Each  of  the  cooperating  colleges1  and  universities1 
teacher  education  departments  add  to  their  staff  one"* 
or  more  qualified  vocational  teacher  educators  in  order 
that  one  such  person  may  be  attached  to  each  of  the 
five  area  vocational  schools.  Such, action  would  pro- 
vide itinerant  teacher  education  service  on  an  area 
school  district  basis  for  the  up-grading  of  in-service 
teachers  * 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  STATE-LEVEL 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

State-Level  Administration  and  Supervision 

Concerning  STATE-LEVEL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION , 

IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT: 

1*  The  present  administrative  pattern  for  vocational- 
technical  education  in  the-  State  of  South  Dakota  be 
continued  a$  the  most  feasible  means  through  which 
the  occupational  needs  of  the  people  of  the  State 

might  be  served* 

& 

2*  The  Director  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  con- 
tinue as  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  and  that  the  qualifications 
for  this  position  be  maintained  as  outlined  in  the 
1969  State  Plan  for  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

3*  The  professional  staff  of  the  Division  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  be  increased  to  provide  a minimum 
of  one  full-time  supervisor  for  each  of  the  eight 
major  occupational  areas,  including  MDTA,  which  make 
up  the  Division  and  that  the  Director  have  a full- 
time assistant* 

4*  In  addition  to  regular  administrative  duties,  the 
Director  and  Assistant  Director  shall  assume  the 
responsibility  for  all  special  services  relating  to 
vocational- technical  programs* 

5,  In  cooperation  with  staff  members,  criteria  be  developed 
for  establishing  priorities  for  local  program  approvals 
for  reimbursement  purposes* 

6*  Each  staff  member  develqg  a more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  overall  State  administrative  and  supervisory 
problems. 

7.  A set  of  administrative  and  supervisory  policies  and 
procedures  be  developed  and  adopted,  emphasizing  de- 
lineation pf  responsibilities;  identification  of  pro- 
grams by  service;  uniformity  in  defining  "disadvan- 
taged, "'"handicapped,  " "depressed  areas, n and  other 
commonly  used  and  applicable  terms;  and  such  other  , 
matters  as  are  important  to  effective  coordination  of 
staff  effort* 
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8.  The  Board  meet  on  a regular  monthly  basis,  and  each 
meeting  include  on  its  agenda  a report  from  one  or 
more  of  the  vocational  service  areas  in  order  that 
the  Board  may  be  more  adequately  informed  awut  the 
progress  and  the  emerging  aspects  of  the  state fs  pro- 
gram for  vocational -technical  education* 

9.  Continued  efforts  be  made  to  increase  State  appro- 
priations for  vocational -technical  education  to  a 
level  of  50  per  cent  State  aid  to  vocational- techni- 
cal programs  yrhich  meet  State  Plan  requirements  for 
reimbursement.  . 

10.  That  State  appropriations  to  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional-Technical. Education  for  administrative  purposes 
be  increased  to  fund  a minimum  of  one  full-time  super- 
visor for  each  of  the  eight  major  occupational  area's 
which  make  up  the  Division.  Further,  that  such  appro- 
priations as  needed  for  a supporting  secretarial  staff 
be  made. 

11.  An  immediate  assessment  be  made  of  space  and  facility 
needs  for  an  expanded  State  administrative  and  super- 
visory staff  and  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  these 
needs. 


Concluding  Statement 

Through  Public  Law  90-376,  October  16,  1968,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  enacted  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963,  extending  and  improving  the  benefits  related 
to  Vocational  Education.  In  this  connection,,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  degree  of  sensitivity  exhibited  by  the  State  voca- 
tional-technical personnel  in  res  ponding  to  the  new  challenges 
provided  in  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  the  Act  of 
1968.  Prominent  among  several  innovative  priorities  set  and  action 
initiated  is  that  of  the  creation  of  a State-wide  system  of  area 
vocati onal-te chni cal  schools . 

Five  area  vocational  schools  arc  in  operation  and  a sixth 
is  being  established.  Other  initiatives  center  on  modest  be- 
ginnings in  cooperative  education,  special  education  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  population,  work- study 
programs,  exemplary  programs  geared  to  rural  and  urban  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped,  and  a special  research  project  underway. 

It  is  evident  that  future  expansion  of  activities  in  these 
particular  phases  will  be  realized. 

Appropriation  of  State  funds  has  likewise  kept  pace  with  in- 
creased Federal  funds  as  evidenced  by  an  increase  in  State  funding 
for  vocational  education  from  $100,000  in  1968  to  $400,000  in  FY 
1970. 
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GLOSSARY  Of  TERMS 


Definitions 

1,  Cooperati ve  work-study  program  refers  to  - a program  of  voca- 
tional education  for  persons,  who,  through  a cooperative  arrangement 
between  the  school  and  enployers*  receive  instruction*  including  required 
academic  courses  and  related  vocational  instruction  by  alternation  of 
study  in  school  with  a job  in  any  occupational  field,  but  these  two 
experiences  must  be  planned  and  supervised  by  the  school  and  employers 
so  that  each  contributes  to  the  students  education  and  employability. 

2*  School  facilities  refer  to  - classrooms  and  related  facilities 
(including  initial  equipment)  and  Interests  in  lands  on  which  such 
facilities  are  constructed*  Such  term  shall  not  Include  any  facility  in- 
tended primarily  for  events  for  which  admission  is  to  be  charged  to  the 
general  public* 

3*  Secondary  Vocational  Education  Programs  (for  high  school  stu- 
detns)  refer  to  - such  programs  designed  to  prepare  them  for  advanced 
or  highly  skilled  post-secondary  vocational -technical  education* 

4*  Handicapped  persons  refer  to  - those  persons  who  are  mentally 
retarded,  hard  of  hearing*  deaf*  speech  Impaired*  visually  handicapped* 
seriously  emotionally  di stunted,  crippled  or  other  health  Impaired  per- 
sons who  by  reason  thereof  require  special  education  and  related  ser- 
^ vices*  Usually  such  persons  require  special  education  assistance  or 
modified  vocational  education  programs*  (Categorized  under  Special 
Education*) 


5.  Disadvantaged  persons  refer  to--  those  persons  who  have 
academic*  economic  or  social  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeeding 


In  regular  vocational  education  programs*  (Categorized  under  Special 

Education*)  ■' 

j 

t 

* 

6*  Post-secondary  vocational  education  programs  refer  to  - such 
programs  designed  for  persons  who  have  completed  oFTe ft  high  school  J 

and  are  available  for  study  in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor  mar-  ) 

ket*  Such  persons  usually  fall  within  the  15-24  year  age  group*  ] 

, j 


7*  Adult  education  programs  refer  to  - such  programs  designed 
for  persons  wFo  have  already  entered  the  labor  market  and  who  need 
training  or  retraining  to  achieve  stability  or  auVancement  In  employ- 
ment, (Persons  exclusive  of  those  receiving  allowances  under  MDTA 
Act  of  1952,  P*L*  87-415*  the  Area  P*edevel  opment  Act  AL*  87-27,  or 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  PL  87-794*)  Usually  taught  as  short 
Intensive1 adult  evening  extension  classes. 
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8,  Exemplary  programs  refer  to  - such  federally  supported  pro- 
grams designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  earning  a living  for 
young  people*  who  are  stllj)  In  school*  who  have  left  school^ either  by 
graduation  or  by  dropping  out*  or  who  are  in  post-secondary* programs 

of  vocational  preparation. 

9,  Work- Study  Programs  refer  to  - federally  supported  vocational 
education  designed  for  youth  15- 20  years  of  age  who  have  dropped  out 
of  school  or  who  are  unemployed  and  have  been  accepted  for  enrol Tment 
as  a full-time  vocational  student  in  a program  meeting  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  iCoatlrmal  Education  and  the  local 

^educational  agency  for  vocational  education.  Such 'person  must  be  in 
need  of  the  earnings  and  capable  of  maintaining  a good  standing  In  his 
vocational  education  program. 


* 
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APPENDIX  A 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  A SELF-EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
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AN  OUTLINE  OF  A SELF- EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA 
FOR  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


For  use  in  - . 

Local,  State  and  Teacher  Education  Programs 


Each  educational  institution  has  need  of  a carefully  formulated 
comprehensive  philosophy  of  vocational  education.  This  too  mist  be 
coupled  with  an  equally  well  developed  set  of  specific  objectives 

expressing  the  staff's  conviction  of  its  fesppnsibility  and  scope  of 

¥ 

training  offered  to  the  youth  and  adults  of  its  community*  The  philosophy 

>1 

and  objectives  determine  the  nature  of  the  teaching  process,  the  methods 
of  instruction,  the  kind  of  supervision  and  administration,  types  of 
student  activities  and  the  outcomes  to  be  attained  based  an  needs  and 
interests  of  the  community  served*  Evaluation  then  becomes  a kind  of 

d 

C. 

ratio  between  goals  set  and  outcomes  realised*  The  question  - "What 

■L 

have -we  done  and  how  well  did  we  do  it?",  can  be  answered  in  both  a 

quantitative  and  qualitative  sense*  Thus  the  effectiveness  of  a Vocational' 

. ■,  £ * 

Technical  program  can  he  adequately  measured  in  the  light  of  the  . 
efforts  directed  toward  fulfilling  the  purposes  established* 

■S 

Administrators  of  Vocational-Technical  programs  together  with 
their  staff  and  advisory  committees  must  answer  annually  certain  basic 
questions  regarding  the  programs  under~-t heir  direction*  Therefore, 
some  of  the  basic  concerns  which  are  fundamental  ih  the  evaluative 
process  area 
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1.  What  plans  and  efforts  have  been  exerted  to  acquaint  the 
general  public  with  what  vocational -technical  training  can  do  to 
prepare  youth  and  adults  for  the  world  of  work. 

2.  What  modifications  need  to  be  made  in  existing  training 
programs  for  youth  and  adults  to  meet  the  changing  occupational  scene 

i 

and  employment  opportunities? 

3.  What  is  being  done  to  evaluate  the  success  of  former  students 
in  securing  employment  and : progressing  in  the  occupation? 

4.  To  what  'legree  are  the  special  needs  of  disadvantaged  and 

£ 

handicapped  persons  being  met? 

5*  To  what  extent  is  the  training  program  providing  for  the  interests 
and  needs  of  former  students  and  adults  f°r  advanced  training  or 
retraining  to  meet  changing  employment  demands? 

6.  Are  the  training  programs  leading  or  lagging  in  training  youth 
and  adults  for  the  present  working  environment  and  to  meet  new  and 
emerging  occupational  requirements? 

7.  To  what  extent  is  research  and  evaluation  being  used  to  give 
sound  direction  to  training,  'programs? 

8.,  Are  youth  and  adults  being  provided  adequate  guidance  and 

i'  P 

counseling  service  to  assist  them  in  discovering  their  interests  and 
aptitudes  for  training  for  the  world  of  work? 

9.  Is  vocational -technical  education  enlarging  the  scope  of 

I 1 

training  and  expanding  the  number  of  persons  in  training  annually? 

10.  Are  advisory  councils,  human  and  community  resources  being 

2 

L 

'"‘"'ifced  to  a high  degree  in  planning , guiding  and  relating  training  to 
current  manpower  needs? 

11*  Are  facilities  and  equipment  keeping  pace  with  modem  tech- 
nological advancements  and  practices? 

2 


OPIIOK  . 

j p .1  J 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  concerns,  a suggested  evaluative 
Criteria  developed,  ill  broad  outline,  is  presented  subsequently  t 

- - .v' 

CRITERION  I*  Philosophy  and  Objectives  for  Vocational -Technical 

Education 


A*  Philosophy  and  Quieting  Principles 

B.  Objectives  - Immediate  and  Long-Term 

C.  Student  population  Characteristics 

D.  School  and  Community  Characteristics 
£.  Manpower  Requirements 

F,  Special  needs  group 

CRITERION  II.  the  Vocational -Technical  Program 

A*  Vocational-Technical  Training  programs 


1*  Basic  guides 
2,  Curricula 

i 

(ay  Secondary 
(b)  Post-Secondary 
*™"  ""  (c)  Adults 

(d)  Disadvantaged  and  handicapped 

(e)  Cooperative  programs 

(f ) Work- study  programs 

(g) .  Ancillary  programs  and  services 

3*  Instruction 

4.  Evaluation 

5,  Research 

CRITERION  III,  The  Academic  Function 

A,  Instructional  Faculty 

1.  (Qualifications,  professional  stature 

2.  Teaching  load 

3(  Stability  and  tenure 
4*  Staff  improvement  provisions 


CRITERION  IV.  The  Administrative  Staff  & Function 


A,  Supervision  and  Leadership 


fi.  Clerical  Staff 

C,  Custodial  Staff 

D,  Salaries  and  Salary  Schedule,  Tenure 

r ^ 

E,  Guidance  and  Counseling 


Public  Relations 


F. 

G.  Student  Services 

H.  Health  Services 

I.  Financial  Services 

J*  transportation  policies 
K.  Advisory  Committees 
I,*  Research  and  Evaluation 
M.  Records  and  Reports 
CRITERION  V*  Admission  and  Graduation 

A*  Recruitment  Policies 
B*  Guidance  practices 
C*  Admission  Policies 
D*  Graduation  policies 
E*  Placement  Services 
F*  Follow-Up  Records 

CRITERION  VI 4.  Vocational  Teacher  Bdication  (Professional) 

A*  teacher  Preparation  Programs 
(a)  Pre-service*  In-Service 
B*  Supervisor/Administrator  Preparation  Programs 
C*  Faculty 

r 

1*  Qualifications 
2*  Staff  Improvement 
D*  Research  and  Evaluation 
E*  Facilities 


4 


CRITERION  VII*  State  VO cat ional- Technical  Education  Staff 

A.  Personnel 

I*  CV  xifications 
2.  professional  Improvement 
3*  Leadership  role 
4*  Adequacy  of  personnel 

B.  Research  and  evaluation 

C.  Facilities 


CRITERION  VI 71*  Library  and  instructional  tutorials 

-A*  Library 

B;  Audio-Visual 

C*  Instructional  Materials 

. f 

O,  Space 
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CRITERION  rX. 


The  Institutional  Plant  and  Facilities 


A*  Site 
Bt  Buildings 

C.  Equipment 

D,  Student -Space  Ratios 

t 

Gt  Health  and  Sanitation 
F*  Safety 

CRITERION  X,  Community  Evaluation  of  Vocational -Technical  Education 

A,  Students 

B.  Graduates 
C*  Parents 
D,  Employers 
Gt  Citijens 

' f,  Teachers 

G,  Administrators 

A possible  scale  to  evaluate  the  items  of  process,  procedure. 


function,  or  facility  follows:  Numerical  scores  of  5,  4,  3,  2,  and  1 

are  in  descending  order  of  values* 

(5)  indicates  the  (Process,  Procedure,  etc* 

(4)  Indicates  the  (Process,  Procedure,  etc* 

(3)  indicates  the  (Process,  Procedure,  etc* 
w Indicates  the  (Process,  Procedure,  etc* 

(1)  Indicates  the  (Process,  Procedure,  etc* 


is  exemplary 
is  highly  adequate 
is  adequate 
is  not  adequate 


is  inappropriate  or 
not  applicable 


An  example  of  how  certain  individual  items  appearing  in  Criterion 
III,  the  ''Academic  Function1'  might  be  expanded  to  ?erve  as  a self 
evaluation  device  is  shown  below: 
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CRITERION  III.  The  Academic  Function 
A.  Instructional  Faculty 


I.  Selection  of  Faculty  Members 

1.  Teacher  selection  is  a cooperative 

process  involving  administrators,  super* 
visors,  department  head  and  a faculty 
committee  

2.  Candidates  occupational  experience 

in  the  trade  and/or  profession  is 
carefully  evaluated 4 

-! 

3.  Candidates  are  evaluated  on  the  basis 

of  the  quality  of  their  broad  occupation* 
al  experience  outside  of  their  specialty. 

4.  College  transcripts  of  candidates  are 
carefully  examined  for  appropriateness 
of  preparation  for  the  position  to 

be  filled 

3.  Candidates  are  interviewed  personally 

and  their  work  observed  

*6.  Recommendations  from  reliable  sources 

are  carefully  evaluated 

Overall  Evaluation 

1.  How  successful  has  the  administration 

been  in  securing  a sufficient  number 
of  faculty? 

2.  How  well  has  the  present  administration 

done  in  selecting  competent  faculty 
members?  . 

3.  How  adequate  axe  the  methods  used  in 

faculty  selection? • • • 

Commits 




tin 

9.. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

X 

' 

j 

- 

! 

1 K 
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II*  Experience  and*  Service 

Number  of  Length  of  service  . in 


Total  Years  Experience  in 


1 WEU* 

Experience 

Hus 

iftunber 

m 

” Per  Cent 

i_  vu  v luii  i * x cumi  i 

Number 

Per  Cent 

- 

Women 

1 - ** — 

ho n 

- 

Women 

Men 

Less  than  1 

1-3 

■ 

- 

3-6 

■ 

6-9 

9-12 

12  - 15 

' 

d 

15  - IS 

- 

IS  - 21 

* 

H- 

21-24 

- 

h 

- 

1 

’ 

Over  24 

r 

T 

Total 

Overall  Evaluation 

Ra 

iting 

ij£)  1*  Hoe  satisfactory  is  the  total  amount  of 

faculty  experience? 

5 

4 

3 i 

2 l 

la 

2*  How  adequate  is  the  length  of  service  in 
this  system? 

Comments 


III*  Teaching  Lead  (Develop) 

IV*  Staff  Improvement  (Develop) 
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OPTION  IX 


* 


A Suggested  Outline  of  a Vocational 'Technical  Self- Evaluative 
Instrument  for  South  Dakota  Based  on  The  State  Plan  Objectives* 


5*0  Vocational  Education  Objectives 


School  year  19?  - 19? 


Secondary  Level  > 

Urban 

Rural 

No*  \ % 

No. 

% 

(a)  number  and  percent  of  students 
enrolled  in  Vocational -Tech- 
nical  programs  

1 

1 

a1 

(b)  number  and  percent  of  Secondary 
Vocational -Technical  students 
entering  post -Secondary  Voca- 
tional-Technical programs  * * • 

(c)  Number  of  instructional  programs 

designed  primarily  for  Secondary 
students  based  on  their 
residance  •••  • 

(d)  Number  and  percent  of  Vocational- 
Technical  students  who  completed 
their  training  objective  ...  * 

(t)  Number  and  percent  of  Vocational- 
Technical  students,  available  for 
work,  placed  in  jobs  following 
training  * * • 

J 1 

1 

i 

(f ) What  is  the  ratio  of  Vocational** 
Technical  students  to  guidance 
counselors  in  your  institution? 
Ratio  

Indicators 


Considering  that*  (1)  approximately  fifty  (50)  percent  of 
the  Secondary  School  graduates  will  begin  a four  year  college 
course  but  only  twenty  (20)  percent  will  graduate*  (2)  There  have 

been (insert  nusfeer)  high  school  dropouts  during 

the  past  five  years  from  this  Institution*  ■ (3)  Of  the  total 

number  of  Secondary  School  students  in  this  institution  . 

(insert  number , grades  9-12),  there  are  presently  enrolled  

(insert,  number,  grades  9-12)  students  in  Vocational -TechnjL-al. 
programs,  please  react  to  the  fol towing  questions  and  rating 
which  follow* 


464o 


9 


Rating 
4 1 3|  2 


1.  Ilow  well  is  your  institution  doing  In 
serving  the  needs  of  both  urban 

rural  youth?  

2.  How  adequate  is  the  number  of  students 

enrolled  in  Vocational -Technical  programs 
in  relation  to  the  total  secondary 
enrollment?  

3.  To  what  extent  is  placement  of  students 

in  Jobs  taking  place? 

4.  How  wrll  are  students  being  counseled  in 

Vocational -Tetkuvlral  Job  requirements 

and  opportunities?  , . 

% 

5.  How  effective  is  the  staff  in  encouraging 

Vocational -Technical  students  to  enter 
post -Secondary  Vocational -Technical 
training? 


Overall  Evaluation 


rr 


1.  Viewing  tie  foregoing  data  and 

indicators » how  adequately  is  your 
institution  doing  in  preparing  the 
secondary  students  for  the  world 
of  work  


Comment  s 
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5.4 


Disadvantaged 

r- 

(a)  Number  and  percent  of  disad- 
vantaged population  of  this 
(area)  (school  district)  en- 
rolled in  Vocational -Technical 
programs  of  this  institution; 

Secondary  

Post -Secondary • * • 
Adult 

(b)  Number  of  Vocat  ional-Tech- 
* nical  programs  operated  for: 

Secondary  

Post -Secondary • • • 
Adult  • w • c • • • 

(c) t  Number  of  students  enrolled 

in  cooperative  programs  • • • 

(d)  Nuaiber  .of  students  enrolled 
in  work'-study  programs  • • . 


Number 

Per  Cent 

1 j 

► 

% 

1 

■ 

Indicators 


Considering  there  is  a total  of  *50,549  (1970  estimate) 
disadvantaged  persons  in  south  .Dakota  and  a total  of  ^ 

in  this  area  or  school  district,  (use  proportional 
* area,  county,  or  district  disadvantaged  population  to  above' 

* state  disadvantaged  population)  please  react  to  the  following 
questions  and  rating  appearing  below: 


2. 


Rat  ing 


5 

4 

3 

2 1 

1 

How  adequate  is  the  number  of  disadv- 
antaged persons  being  served  by  your 
.institution  in  gelation  to  local  and  state 
needs?  

- 

How  adequate  is  the  number  of  Vocat ional- 
Technical  programs  being  offered  by  your 
institution  in  relation  to  the  local 

A- 

* Welfare  receipients 
Minor it>  groups 

taotal 


20.549 
30,000 

50.549 


A " 
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Rating 


5 

4! 

3 

2 

1 

3. 

How  adequate  is  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  cooperative  programs  in 
relation  to  local,  and  state  needs?  • • • 

4. 

How  adequate  is  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  work-study  programs  in 
relation  to  local  and  state  needs?  • ■ • 

Overall 

iivaluat  ion 

- 

1 ■ Viewing  the  foregoing  data  and  1 

indicators,  how  adequately  is  your 
institution  serving  the  disadvantaged 
persons  in  -relation  to  local  and 
state  needs? „ 

Comments 


i 


t 

p 


\ 
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ADDENDA 

TO 

An  Oitline  of  a Self- Evaluative  Criteria  for  Vocational -Technical 
* Education. 

_ 1 

Relative  to  Option  I and  Option  II  it  should  be  noted  that 
Option  I (one)  provides  for  a broad  comprehensive  outline  of  the 
controls  necessary  for  oonstructiong  a self-evaluative  device 
involving  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  aspects. 

It  is  cognized  th  under  this  Option  I more  detail  and  time 
mould  be  involved  on  the  part  of  the  institution  concerned. 
Consideration  might  be  given  to  its  use  on  a three  year  interval,  or 
longer  basis,  or  the  use  of  parts  of  the  criteria  where  applicable. 

In  addition ^to  any  self-evaluation  under  Option  I,  there  will 

be  available  the  quantitative  program  evaluation  required  by  the 

■■  ■ 

U.S.O.B.,  based  on  State  Plan  objectives. 

The  Cption  II  approach  is  based  specifically  upon  the  stated 

I 

I objectives  of  the  South  Dakota  State  Plan.  Data  for  this  instrument 

i 

would  be  readily  available  from  the  required  State  reporting  forms 

4 

' now  in  use*  Institutions  using  the  form  would  be  less  ^involved , 

1 

H 

time  wise,  but  would  find  it  necessary  to  analyze  the  data  of  their 
situation  and  do  some  critical  self-evaluation  of  their' situation. 
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CAMPS  OUTLINE"  '70  PART  A.  (THE  SOUTH 
AKOTA  COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER  PLAN  FOR  FY1970) 
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THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  COMPREHENSIVE  MANPOWER  PLAN 


FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
PART  \ 

APRIL  I,  I960 
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CAMPS  FT  70 


Participating  Agencies: 




Employment  Security  Department 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

sLtji  

Atjjilt  Basic  Education 


(Not  available  for  signature ) 
Farmer's  Home  Adudnl  a t rat ion 


Economic  Development  Administration 

(Not  available  for  signature) 

U.  S.  Civil  Service  Conuttission 


Rousing  and  Urban  Development 


Chaira^,  ^omnitt.ae' 


Division  of- Vocational  Education 


(Mot  available  for  signature) 
United  Sioux  Tribe 

Bureaiyof  tfbrk  Training  ProgratoCi 


Bureau  o " Ajppren^b^shlp  and  Training 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire 

(Not  "available  for  signature) 
Non-Indian  Conmmlty  Action  Agencies 

Office  of  Economic  opportunity 


(Not  available  for  signature) 
Community  Action  - 0E0  ~ " 
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COOPERATING  AGENCIES 


The  various  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  cooperating  in  the 
development  of  this  Plan  are: 

South  Dakota 

Employment  Security  Department 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Division  of  Adult  Basic  Education 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 
Department  of  Health 
State  Planting  Conmitfcee 
State  Extension  Service 

Service  to  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
StJ^e  AFL-CIO  Unions 
United  Sioux  Tribes 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  & Training 
Bureau  of  Work  Training  Programs 

I 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  . 

Economic  Development  Administration 
U.  S,  Department  of  Interior 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affafcrs 
U.  5.  Department  of  Agriculture 

I 

Farmer’s  Home  Administration 

/ 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

✓ 

Community  Action  Agencies 
Job  Corps  / 

U.  S*  Civil  Service  Conaaission 


rylct 

/ 


/ 


/ 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  STATE; 


1*  The  fiscal  year  1970  South  Dakota  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Plan 
will  consist  of  a single  statewide  plan.  No  formal  area  CAMPS 
Conmittees  have  been  recognised  by  the  State  Committee  due,  in 
part,  to  the  following  circumstances; 

• Lack  of  adequate  program  financing,  mainly  by  tbe  Federal 
Government,  and  to  a lesser  extent,  tho  lack  of  State 
matching  funds. 

• The  geo -demography  cal  make  up  cf  the  State  makes  im- 

practical  the  formation  of  local  projects  and/or  area 
committees . J 

• Occupational  demands  arc  limited  and  require  the  pooling 

I 

of  the  various  local  demands  to  formulate  a training 
need  that  can  be  dealt  with. 

r 

• The  diversity  of  tbe  State's  economic  structure  severely 
limits  tho  occupational  demands. 


1 
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2 , Economy, 


If  the  economic  structure  of  the  State  were  in  the  shape  of  a pyramid, 
the  base  would  he  agricultural.  While  it  has  suffered  several  declin-' 
ing  years,  agriculture  remains  the  number  one  Income  producer.  Adverse 
weather  .conditions,  and  pest  infestation  could  affect  the  harvest  to  a 
noticeable  degree.  Host  of  the  marginal  farmers  have  left  the  farms  for 
Jobs  in  other  areas.  The  only  remaining  marginal  farmers  are  those  with 
outside  jobs.  Pam  crop  prices,  to  a great  degree,  dictate  the  working 
and  spending  of  farm  families  and  those  engaged  in  the  agri-business 
industry. 

The  second  layer  in  the  pyramid  is  tourism.  Should  this  increase  in  the 
next  five  years,  it  will  be  the  State’s  leading  income  producer.  With 

l-u.  B 

the  continued  affluence  of  the  American  peoples,  tourism  will  grow  at  a 
steady  rate.  Should  inflation  become  a rout,  leading  to  a severe 
depression,  the  effect  would  be  a steep  decline  in  tourism.  However, 
tourism  is  expected  to  continue  its  steady  growth. 

The  next  layer  in  the  pyramid  is  r&tail  trade.  Unless  the  population 
and  its  income  expand  greatly  within  the  next  year  or  so,  no  major 
increase  foreseen. 

Manufacturing  in  South  Dakota  is  very  diverse.  Much  of  it  —wolves 
farm  products  or  products  to  be  utilised  on  the  farms.  The  largest 
employer  in  ihe  State  is  in  this  category.  Products  included  in  this 
area  are  meat  processing,  metal  working  machines,  mobile  homes, 
electronic  devices  and  components,  rubber  goods,  and  jewelry.  As 
Industrial  development  goes,  we  caji  anticipate  a moderate  increase 
for  the  next  year. 
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At  the  apex  of  the  pyre;idd  would  be  oon«t ruction.  The  rising  interest 
rates  will  affect  rv  * building,  the  allocation  of  federal  highways 
money  will  affect  roads,  new  defense  spending  all  will  have  a bear, 
ing  on  the  amount  of  construction,  anticipated  in  Ff  'i0.  Almost  2400 
homes  will  ba  constructed  or  refurbished  on  the  Indian  Reservations 
within  the  State* 

No  changes  in  technology  have  occurred  in  ft  69  nor  are  any  expected 
to  occur  in  FT  70* 

Local  government  is  increasing  its  industrial  dev^j.  v^nt  effort  over 
previous  years.  Several  medium  sized  plants  are  scheduled  to  become 
Operational  in  FT  70;  one  in  Aberdeen,  one  in  Brookings,  and  one  in 

' II 

Yankton. 


Various  community  organizations  are  behind  the  industrial  development 
effort.  Very  little  else  in  common  with  the  community  organizations, 

w u 

Most  organizations  are  either  service  or  socially  oriented'.  The 

* 

service  organizations  offer  limited  assistance  to  any  mail  power  struc- 
ture. No  new  innovations  come  from  this  quarter. 


3.  Current  Population  and  Labor  Force. 

i 

The  latest  estimated  population  is  699,000.  Anticipated  1970 

population  is  724»700  with  a civilian  work  force” of  27fi,70C  These  ~ 

h 

r h 

estimates  would  provide  an  increase  of  6.5$  in  the  population  and 

5.0$  in  the  civilian  work  force. * \ 


Agriculture  is  constantly  in  need  of  regular  hired  workers  to  operate 
machinery  and  equipment.  The  South  Dakota  fanner  is  in  competition 
with  non^agri cultural  industry  for  good  employees,  and  usually  can 


3 A 
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* 


neither  meet  the  wagee  nor  working  conditions  of  non-agri cultural 
industry*  Although  the  number  of  farms  and  farm  workers  decline, 
the  demand  for  farm  labor  and  its  attendant  services  has  not  lessened* 

Despite  an  increase  In  population,  the  prime  labor  group,  age  22-45, 
is  still  indicating  a strong  out-migration*  Progress  in  the  economic 
industrial  development  of  the  State  is  the  biggest  determent  to  the 
problem  of  out-migration*  This  problem  will  never  be  stopped  com- 

■H 

pletely  due  to  man’s  inherent  way  of  ’’wanting  to  see  the  other  side 

of  the  fence”* 

\ 

As  the\rural  resident  and  ex-farmers  move  to  the  more  urban  areas, 

■i 

they  are  generally  not  suitable  for  the  labor  force*  Many  do  find 
work  with  some  agri-business  firms  requiring  little  in  the  way  of 
skills  or  aptitudes  * The  individual  from  the  rural  areas  who  has  not 
made  a go  of  it,  is  also  under-educated  when  compared  to  his  city 
cousin.  This  is  not  the  lack  of  opportunity,  but  rather  to  apathy, 
lack  of  understanding  a weed  for  the  education*  Many  employers  desire 
these  workers  for  their  mechanical  abilities,  good  work  habits  and 
resOurcefulnoss,  However,  some  basic  education  and  skill  training  are 
needed  to  make  the  rural  migrant  a competent,  capable  employee, 

s—«n*lity  causes  many  problems  in  the  labor  force*  While  some 

construction  innovations  have  cut  into  the  seasonality  of  that  work, 

it  remains  a problem.  With  tourism  ranking  second  as  an  industry,  it 

is  also  a major  cause  in  seasonality*  This  will  only  change  when  our 

tourism  is  on  a year  round  basis  with  an  extremely  limited  slack  season. 

In  the  case  of  seasonality,  the  individual  worker  is  out  of  a job  . art 

of  the  year.  Generally,  this  occurs  during  the  season  the  worker  can 

least  afford  it,  the  winter  months, 

h A 
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Currant*  Employment  Trends. 


Tablo  I A provides  the  breakdown  of  the  labor  force  in  to "ms  of  actual 
experience  for  the  period  1965  through  196&  and  assumptions  for  1969 
and  1970. 

The  'tal  workforce  increased  some  4,000  persons  while  unemployment 
dropped  from  3.9#  (1965)  to  3.0#  (est.  1970).  Due,  in  part,  to  the 
war  economy  and,  in  part,  to  the  high  affluence  of  the  American  people. 

5.  Anticipated  Social  and  Economic  Development. 

Anticipated  economic  activity  is  ejected  to  develop  in  FT  ?0  at  a 
faster  pace  than  experienced  in  the  past. 

Control  Data,  '5  M Company  and  Omni  Corporation  have  recently  announced 
plans  to  open  manufacturing  sites  in  South  Dakota.  Existing  r.on_ 
agricultural  industry  is  also  expected  to  expand. 

Farm  income  is  expected  to  increase  in  FT  70.  Production  increases 
rather  than  price-  increases  is  expected  to  raise  the  fanners  income. 

The  need  for  added  school  construction,  announcement  of  the  opening 
of  new  shopping  centers  at  Sioux  Falls,  Rapid  City  and  Aberdeen  will 
provide  employment  with  building  and  special  trade  contractors. 
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TabU  1 A 

A SUMMARY  OF  ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE  AND  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS  TO  FISCAL  TEAR  1970 
ANNUAL  AVERAGES  (in  000 '»]  FISCAL  TEARS 


Total  Civilian  Work  Force 

Total  Unemp I oyment 
Rate  {%  of  Work  Force) 

Total  Employ non t 
Agr icul tore 
Hired  Ag  Workers 

Self-Employed  A Unpaid 
Family  Worker 

Nonagriculture  Employment 
Self-Employed  A Domestics 
Wage  and  Salaried 
I State  U- )•  Covered 
Employment 
Manufacturing 
Ourable  Goods 
Nondurable  Goods 
Food  and  Kindred 

Honmanu  fac  tu  r i ng 
Mining  and  Quarrying 
Contract  Construction 
Building  Construction 
Highway  Construction 
Other  Heavy  Construction 
Special  Trade  Construction 
Trans.  Comm.  A P-  U. 
Wholesale  Trade 
Retail  Trade 
Financei  Ins.  A R-  E. 

Service  and  Mi  sc. 


2.  Other  Covered  Wage  and 
Salaried  Employment 
Federal  Government 

fca  i 1 roads 

3.  (Uncovered  Wage  and 
Salaried  Employment 
State  Government 
Local  Government 
Small  Firms  (1-3) 

Nonprofit  Drg.  and  Other 
Koncovered 

The  sup  of  Parts  may  not  equal 
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Actual  Eape 

rience 

Economic 

Assumptions 

ides 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

266.9 

264.3 

264.0 

■1 

-“■i  -j 

266.8 

268.1 

270.2 

10.3 

9.3 

8.1 

7.8 

8.3 

8.1 

3.9# 

3.5% 

3.1% 

2.9% 

3.  i% 

3.0% 

266.6 

255.0 

255.9 

268.0 

259.3 

262.1 

68.0 

66.0 

63.1 

62.0 

60.7 

69.4 

10.3 

10.6 

9.9 

9.9 

9.7 

9.6 

57.7 

55.4 

53.2 

52.1 

51.0 

49.9 

187.6 

189.0 

192.6 

196.0 

199.1 

202.9 

34.  4 

32.8 

31.4 

30.6 

30.2 

"29.8 

153.2 

156.2 

161.5 

165.4 

168.9 

173.1 

79.9 

82.0 

85.0 

88.5 

90.2 

93.1 

12.9 

13.3 

14.6 

15.3 

14.9 

15.3 

3.6 

4.1 

4.7 

5.3 

4.8 

5.2 

9.3 

9.* 

9.9 

10.0 

10. 1 

10. 1 

7.6 

7.4 

7.5 

7.5 

7.4 

7.3 

67.0 

66.7 

70.4 

73.2 

76.3 

77.8 

2.4 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

7.5 

7.0 

6.3 

6.6 

6.5 

6.7 

2.1 

2.1 

1.8 

1 .9 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

* 1.8 

1 .8 

1.8 

1 .8 

1.7 

1 .1 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

l.l 

2.3 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

7.9 

8.1 

8.1 

8.2 

8.4 

8.6 

8.0 

8.4 

8.5 

8.7 

8.8 

9.0 

26.4 

27.4' 

28.7 

29.9 

31.3 

32.5 

6.4 

6.5 

5.7 

6*8 

5.9 

6.1 

9.3 

9*9 

10.9 

M .6 

12.0 

12.6 

IS. 8 

12*7 

12.6 

12*4 

12.4 

12.4 

M .3 

. .2 

M*1 

II  .0 

11*0 

11.0 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

i .4 

1.4 

60.5 

61*5 

63.9 

64.5 

66.3 

67.6 

9.4 

10.0 

n.7 

11.7 

12.2 

12.7 

23.8 

24.2 

24*9 

25.6 

26.3 

27*0 

)4.0 

14.0 

14.0 

14*0 

14.5 

14.6 

13.3 

13*3 

13*3 

13.2 

13.2 

13.3 

the  total  due  to  rounding. 
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C,  Identification  of  Manpower  Problems 
1*  Unemployment 

a.  The  rate  of  unemployment  for  February,  1969  was  3*3%*  The  average 
rate  of  unemployment  for  the  calender  year  of  19^8  was  3.0#.  These 
r'atefc  arc  the  Insured  unemployment  rate  which  do  not  reflect  a true 
unemployment  rate.  Insured  unemployment  includes  only  those  employers 
with  four  (4)  or  no  re  employees,  or  a taxable  payi  11  of  $24*000,  In 
a calendar  year,  or  anyone  subject  to  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 


,y 


Figures  used  below  an;  from  base  year  10/6?  to  9/68  and  include  onl; 
civilian  labor  force  nembors. 

Approximately  Al,660  of  th*»  lab^r  forco  were  partially  or  fully 
unemployed  in  this  period.  Of  this  figure,  25,550  are  classified 
as  poor.  This  includes  16,270  designated  as  disadvantaged  poor. 

i 

The  remaining  9,230  are  classified  as  "other"  poor. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  3,941  of  the  State's  Indian  population, 
33,W  were  unemployed  during  this  period.  Obtaining  hard  statistics 
about  the  Indian  residents  of  the  State  is  difficult,  due  mostly  to 
their  mobility  on  Jid  off  the  reservations. 


b.  Trends  .in  Unemployment  during  Calender  Year 


Unemployment  in  calender  year  1968  decreased  from  3.3#  in  January 
to  2,6#  in  December.  These  percentages  are  based  on  a total  civilian 
work  force  of  246,700,.  This  was  not  a steady  increaso,  but  rather  a 

I 

. 

fluctuating  ono  with  a June  percentage  of  3.7#.  (This  rate  includes 
youth  entering  the  labor  market.)  The  lowest  rate  of  2.2#  was  shown 
in  October.  (Youth  returning  to  school  decreased  the  total  number 
in  the  labor  force.) 
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Rate  of  Unemployment  by  Quarters 
1st  Quarter  2nd  Quarter  3rd  Quarter 


4th  Quarter 

2.# 


3.1$ 


3.1% 


2.# 


c.  Characteristic^  of  the  Unemployed 

Table  2 A is  an  approximation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  unemployed. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  table  was  compiled  from  applications  X‘or 
work  as  received  by  the  South  Dakota  Bnpilcyment  Security  Department 
over  a period  of  eight  ironths.  It  is  anticipated  that  any  other 
unemployed  person*  who  did  not  file  .a  work  application  would  fall  into 
the.  classifications  causing  no  change. 


Table  2 A 


Characteristics  of  Unemployed 
General 


Females  42* 

Heads  or  Households  50* 

Handicapped  10* 

HRD  17* 

Veteran  Status 

Veterans  25% 

Sel*  Serv,  Rejectees  $* 

Other  lion  Vets  67* 

By  Ages 

Under  19  15* 

19-21  20* 

22  - 5k  35* 

35  - 44  16* 

45  and  over  14* 

Years  of  Gainful  Employment 

Less  than  3 years  45* 

3-9  yeai’S  35* 

Over  10  years  20* 

Wuraber  of  Dependents 

0 Dependents  44* 

1 Dependent  18* 

2 Dependents  13* 

3 Dependents  10* 

4 Dependents  7* 

5 Dependents  or  more  0* 


Race 


White  80* 

Won  White  20* 

Educational  Loved 

Less  than  8 years  17* 

8 years  44* 

9-11  years  1^ 

12  years  18 * 

Over  12  years  " 3* 

Above  table  consists  of  data  provided  from  new  applications  taken  by 
the  South  Dakota  Employment  Service,  (Period:  7/66  to  2/69)  While 
applications  for  work  are  not  the  true  numbers  of  the  unemployed,  the 
characteristic  breakdown  would  be  approximately  the  same, 
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d.  Factors  Causing  Unemployment 


The  closing  of  the  Wright  - HcGill  Fishhook  Plant  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  caused  unemployment  of  Indian  workers.  These  workers 
had  performed  the  duties  of  "fishhook  snellers  and  tiers".  The 
Sioux  Indian  had  a natural  ability  for  this  type  of  work  and  had 
become  proficient  in  their  jobs# 

Construction  workers  experience  the  usual  seasonal  lay-offs,  along 

k 

with  in-between  Job  unemployment.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 


that  seasonal  lay-offs  are  being  decreased  in  the  building  trades 
with  the  new  innovations  of  weather  protecting  devices.  Highway 
construction  is  nearly  at  a standstill  for  five  (5)  ninths  of  the 
year. 

Seasonal  agriculture  workers  are  forced  to  re-locate  to  the  cities 
for  the  winter  months  in  order  to  seek  employment.  This  condition 
helps  create  an  over  population  of  workers  for  the  amount  of  Jobs 
available . 

Tourism  is  active  for  four  (4)  months  of  each  year*  Unfortunately, 
not  aid  employed  in  the  tourist  industry  are  students  who  return 
to  school  at  the  end  of  the  season#  Approximately  2,5%  are  those 
moaviuuals  who  are  sucking  year- round— en^loyment^ 
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2,  Underemployed 

Ea Li mat S3  below  are  baaed  on  a 12  month  period  from  10/67  to  9/68* 


Table  3 A 


Underemployed  in  the  State  ' 15779 

Employed  part-time  for  economic  reasons  1503 

Sbiployed  fall-time  but  with  family  income  at  or 
below  the  ]>overty  level  13021 

Individuals  not  in  the  labor  market  but  should  bo  1255 


The  estimated  underemployed  in  the  State  is  15779*  These  people  range 
from  jobs  in  the  unskilled  category  to  some  professional  occupations, 

■■r 

Most  of  the  underemployment  is  in  the  small  towns  and  rural  areas.  Service 
occupations  such  as  waitress,  nurse  aid,  farm  labor,  certain  clerical  jobs, 
and  sales  clerks  are,  for  the  most  part,  marginal,  paying  and  classed  as 
under  employment*  Hard,  solid  information  and/or  statistics  in  this  area 
are  all  but  nonexistent* 

Most  of  the  employment,  except  for  federal,  on  the  various  Indian  reserva- 
tions is  considered  underemployment . Because  of  the  lack  of  occupational 
opportunities,  the  reservations  become  a labor  surplus  area*  Many  of 
theso  opportunities  are  seasonal  in  nature.  This  combination  controls 
the  wages  with  an  adverso  effect , 

Seasonality  contributes  to  an  extent  to  underemployment.  Host  or  the 
persons  engaged  within  the  structure  of  tourism  are  working  from  3 to  6 
months.  This  is  a different  form  of  underemployment  * 

i 

Also  included  in  these  figures  arc  those  persons  employed  full-time  but 
with  a family  income  at  or  below  the  0B0  poverty  level  guidelines.  To 
compound  the  problem,  the  worker's  skill  may  be  saleable  in  another  area 
and  he  wonft  move.  More  industrial  development  may  be  the  answer  to  that 
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individual’s  problem*  However,  this  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the  CAMPS 
Committee.  ^ 

■ hh  h 

The  biggest  obstacle  faced  with  the  undf  remployraent  problem  is  recog- 
nizing it  and  alerting  the  under-employed  of  this  fact.  Most  employed, 
full-time  or  part-time  persons  would  not  admit  they  are  underemployed 
or  be  aware  of  tt.  Education  in  this  area  in  non-existent.  More 
information  plus  a data  gathering  system  are  needed  in  this  area. 


L 
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Individuals  not  in  the  labor  market  but  should  be,  is  difficult  to 
ascertain.  These  are  the  persons  who  need  assistance  in  obtaining 
employment  and  are  available  for  employment.  Previous  attempts  to 
correct  t.  ; problem  with  part-time  training  programs  have  not  been 
successful.  The  fir3t  big  step  to  take  is  to  make  the  recipient  aware 
of  his  problem.  The  second  step  can  be  one  of  many*  job  development, 
basic  education  or  some  vocational  training.  Statistical  records  in 
this  area  are  meager  to  none.  Some  type  of  more  accurate  measurement 
than  those  now  used  will  need  to  be  devised  to  obtain  a better  sensing 
of  the  numbers  of  persons  in  this  category. 
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Occupat i onoul  Shurtafloo  and  Surpluses 

Labor  and  Supply  Demand  reports  covering  the  f ir^L  quarter  of  1968 
indicate  the  following: 


3. 


Table  4 ^ 


Applicant  Shortages 

Engineers  (Electrical  & Const.) 

R.N.'s 

LPN^s 

Inhalation  Therapists 

Managerial  Positions 

Bookkeepers 

Clerk  Typists 

Secretaries 

Sal  estnen 

Cooks 

Printing  Occupations 

Auto  Mechanics 

Diesel  Mechanics 

TV  & Appliance  Sei  vicemen 

Cement  Finishers 

Welders 


Applicant  Surplus 

'Construction  Workers  (a) 
Heavy  Equipment  Operators  (a) 
Truck  Drivers  (a)  ' 

Laborers  (Unskilled) 

Factory  Workers  (Entry  Level) 
Office  Workers  (Ehtiy  Level) 
Gales  Clerks 
Warehousemen 


(a)  80#  of  this  surplus  can  be  attributed  to  seasonal  conditions. 


Two  facts  are  proved  out  in  the  shortages  and  surpluses  listed  above: 

1,  Employers  are  badly  in  need  of  trained  employees. 

2.  Applicant  surplus  (for  the  most  part)  is  saturated  with  untrained, 
unskilled,  and  entry  level  applicants. 
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. Problems  of  Target  Groups 

The  main  target  groups;  can  be  classified  into  three  (3)  area3  - 

a,  Residents  of  Indian  Reservations  (minority) 

b,  Residents  of  rural  areas 

c,  Povei'ty  Level.  Families  residing  in  the  cities, 

The  three(3)  groups  listed  all  possess  unique  problems  plus  sharing 
common  roadblocks. 

a.  Residents  of  Indian  Reservations  (Minority) 

1)  kQ%  of  the  minority  group  that  are  in  the  labor  force  and 
residing  in  reservation  counties  dc  lack  the  necessary  t^kill 
in  order  to  secure  employment , 

2)  Reservations  are  far  removed  from  major  population  centers, 
uonuuquentty;  transportation  to  work  sites  is  a problem. 

3)  Discrimination  in  both  our  social  and  economic  structure 
does  ejdsiv.  This  discrimination  is  being  broken  down  at 
a steady  pace, 

b . Residents  of  Rural  Areas 

1}  Host  of  the  rural  areas  residents  are  only  familiar  with 
farming  or  ranching.  With  the  constant  co„op  and  corporal- 
ing  of  small  farms,  the  small  operators  and  hired  hands  are 

being  forcod  into  seasonal  or  t;art-time  employment.  These 

% 

individuals  do  not  have  formal  training  for  ar.y  one  occupa- 
tion. 

9)  The  rural  resident,  as  the  Indian,  are  also  remote  from 
major  populated  areas  and  job  sites. 

3)  Experience  req' virement 3 imposed  by  employers  are  a stoppage- 
to  many  of  the  rur:al  area  residents  seeking  employment, 

c.  Poverty  Level  Residents  Residing  in  the  Cities 

1)  Lack  skills  plus  basin  education  in  order  Lo  3 e cure  employment. 

2)  Environment  is  such  that  it  is  not  conducive  to  good  work  habits. 
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All  of  our  groups  o,tfwrtence  artificial  hiring  specif icati one . Cna 
barrier  is  that  of  education!  Not  only  employees,  but  our  ahea  voca- 
..tional  schools  are  guilty  oft3r  squiring  high  school  diplomas  or  CED's 
before  entrance  can  bo  obtained*  Slowly  these  barriers  are  being  lot'* red. 
However,  this  must  be  accomplished  carefully  as  w«  dc^t  want  to  lower 
the  occupational  standards*  Several  licensure  groups  also  have  artificial 

l 

barriers,  as  do  some  unions* 

With  four  (4)  area  vocational  schools  completing  their  fi»*st  year  ox" 

operation,  we  can  look  forward  to  havin’g  a more  ti'ained  work  force.  Approx*- 

* 

imatoly  500  trained  persons  will  be  emerging  from  these  schools  annually* 

, r- 

5.  Other  Problems 

The  State  population  in  i960  census  >as  660,514.  In  ndd  year  1968,  it 
was  estimated  at  699,000*  This  i3  an  average  annual  increase  of  2?30Q 
which  is  below  the  national  average.  Out -migration’  of  the  22  - 44  age 
group  continues  to  be  a major  problem*  The  bu]':  of  our  college  graduates 
leave  the  Jtate  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  greener  pastuiec.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  thr  out-migration  of  the  prime  producing  group,  ‘he  population  con* 
tinues  to  grow.  The  growth  is  slow  and  below  the  natiou?!  average* 

Table  1 A reflects  this  growth  .in  its  study  of  the  labor  force* 

If  the  present  economic  development  continues,  South  Dakota  will  become 

m 

an  importer  of  people  for  its  labor  f^rce*  This  in  turn  will  provide 
more  jobu  for  ou,‘  own  people  in  the  out-migration  group  and  slow  this: 
flood  down , 

tabor  iiVinagcuiout.  litpulcs  were  all  but  'on— existent  in  FY  69  ami  no 
chfmgfc  is  foreseen  for  FY  70* 

Discrimination  exists  in  many  forms  in  I1"*  State.  Th*?  largest 

minority  group,  the  American  Indian,  his  an  unfavorable  image,  in  tne 

ERIC 


minds  of  moat  of  the  State's  residents,  and  must  be  overcome.  Many 
people  in  the  Stete  are  working  daily  at  this  problem.  It  will  not 
be  solved  overnight  nor  in  a decade.  The  first  steps  have  been  taken, 
succeeding  steps  are  and  will  be  easier  to  take.  Each  step  taken  makes 
the  next  one  a necessity. 

D,  Target  Populations 

1 • Youth  and  Oldr r Worker 

Two  main  target  population  groups  are  the  unemployed  youth  Cages  14-22)  and 
the  older  worker  (45  years  old  and  over) . These  two  groups  combined, 
contribute  to  approximately  half  the  chronic  unemployed  in  the  State 
of  South  Dakota.  Youth  groups  make  up  33#,  while  the  older  worker  is 
estimated  at  18#  of  the  total  unemployed . These  two  groups  are,  for  the 
most  part,  school  drop-outs  lacV  ig  basic  education  and  vocational 
training. 

No  special  MDTA  projects  were  structured  for  these  groups.  Rathe r, 
an  integrated  evaluation  center  has  been  most  supcessful.  Their 

V 

occupational  training  has  been  provided  in  thb  same  manner* 

■ 

The  only  distinct  projects  for  uhe  various  age  groups  are  those  that 
were  dictated  so  by  their  procedures.  These  would  include  the  Neighbor- 
hood  Youth  Corps,  Operation  Mainstream  and  Green  Thumb  projects. 

I 

2.  UndcreiEpj  <jyment 

Underemployment  ia  a major  problem  in  the  State.  Many  of  the  service 
occupations- jobs  are  scaled  toward  a low  economic  and  social  status. 

A minimum  of -job  experience  or  training  is  required  in  order  to  secure 
most  service  occupation  employment*  Therefore  many  young  adults  locate 
their  first  job3  in  a service  occupation.  The  job  may  be  an  adequate 
entry  level  position,  until  the  resjionsibiilty  of  self-support  and  rear- 
ing a family  ari*>e.  At  the  time  this  takes  place,  the  ir. dividual,  is 
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technically  employed  but,  theoretically  unde rcmpl oyod * 


Table  3 A estimates  that  15*779  South  Dakota  residents  are  underemployed. 
However,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pin-point  exact  numbers  working 
full-time  below  their  skill  level. 

■t. 

Other  underemployed  classifications  include  gome  of  the  smaller  farm 
owners,  a portion  of  farm  laborers,  youth  reservation  workers,  and  older 
workers . 

New  industry  and  expanded  existing  industry  plus  minimum  wage  increases, 
will  aid  in  reducing  the  total  number  of  underemployed. 

3 . Families  ana  Poverty  Levels 

Many  of  &he  full-, time  workers  in  South  Dakota  have  incomes  below  poverty 
level  standards,  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Under 
the  aegij;  of  informed  opinion,  there  are  some  13000  worker's  with  warnings 

w # 

at  or  below  poverty  level  standards. 

4.  Disadvantaged  Persons 

Minority  groups,  di op-outs,  rural  and  urban  belov/  poverty  level  residents, 
youth,  older  workers  and  the  handicapped  make  .up  the  <15 3advantaged  group* 
in  the  Stale.  E.IghLy_thrce  hundred  are  able  and  available  for  training 
purposes . 

The  largest  target  population*  :*eside  on  the  Indian  reservations. 

Tables  A -5,  6 and  7 present  a picture  of  each  reservation’s  population 
and  employment  problems^  Note,  6J$  or  8, 941  of  reservation  Indians  in 
the  labor  force  are  unemployed.  Forty  percent  or  3*576  of  t hr  i^eserva- 

m 

Lion  unemployed  an*?  able,  available,  and  require  training  before  they 
can  he  eon  fide  red  employable.  Few  people  concerned,  question  the  need 
f^r  some  typo  of  job  train  »*<;.  Ho1  over,  the  need  to  train  Kr.  Inuian 
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Table  5 A 


AGE  GROUPS  BY  RESFRYAT  lJOK 
September  1968 


i 

Under  15  1 

16  - 19 

20  - 24 

25  - 34  | 

35  - 44  1 

45  - 64  i 

85  6 Over 

Tota. 

*+ 

Cheyenne 

1 

1554 

368 

378 

1 

n 

529 

j 

i 

i 

358  | 

P 

698 

170 

1 

t 

4155 

Crew  Creek 

532 

90 

1 

140 

129 

84 

125 

50 

>150 

■ Lqwer  Brule 

i 

j 

286 

50 

56 

49  | 

6] 

1 

1 

57  1 

22 

581  i 

r 

\ Pine  Ridge 

i 

5066 

925 

K 

1 

: 885 

i 

1290 

i i 

1 001 

i 

1292 

614 

1 1062  ! 

i 

| Roeebud 

1 

i 

i 

3346 

1 

496 

599  ’ 

739 

787 

668 

| 558 

i ■ 

7163 

| S melon 

i 

i 

r 

t 

960 

| 194  : 

105 

166 

128 

258 

130 

S943 

Standing  Rock 

i 

2100 

395 

470 

642 

, 385 

490 

M 

4712 

A 

Yankton 

~ 1 

h 

1 

586 

76 

103 

i 

1 ^ 

1 121 

131 

i 

162 

79 

! 

1258 

total 

14519 

2594 

2706 

3667 

2935 

3750 

1853 

32024 

l 


O 
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Table  6 A 

HON  - WHITE 

RESERVATION  POPULATION  DATA 
September  1968 


1 Swervatfor 

Total 

Hale 

1 

Female 

I 

1 

+■ 

On  Reservation 

1 

Off  Reservation  j 

| Cheyenne 

f 

4155 

2123 

h 

2032 

4050 

4 

1 

1 

105 

p 

1 

Crow  Creek 

h 

H50 

596 

554 

1120 

■ 

30  | 

l 

lover  Brule 

1 

581 

288 

299 

539 

■ 

A 

: Pine  Ridge 
1 

11062  * 

H 

i 5619 

1 

5443 

10656 

\ 

406  ! 

1 

t 

I Rosebud 

i 

j 

7163  1 

H 

3653 

i 

l 

3510 

i 

i 

dear 

1 

492  j 

1 

i 

Sissetcn 

1 

1 

J 

1943 

■ 

. 

939 

l 

i 

1004 

i 

i 

■r  1 

1758 

185 

; Standing  Rock  i 

i 4712 

2396 

- 

2316 

4500  ■ 

i 

1 

212 

Yankton 

1258 

1 

604 

j- 

L 

1 

654 

1042 

i 

i 

216 

Tota 1 s 

32024 

16213 

15911 

30346 

1679 

i 


o 
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NON  - WHITE 

POPULATION  BY  RESERVATION 
September  1063  - 16  Years  or  Older 


Table  7 A 


1 s 

Rose  rvat i or  j 

Labor  Fo.Ce  , 

I- 

Unemployed 

% Unemployed  of  Labor  Force 

! 

■■  — i 

Employed  t 

Cheyenne 

I 

2202 

H 

1342  1 

J 

-L 

6 1 Jt 

| 

1 

860  l 

1 

Crow  Creek 

432 

t 

r 

SS6 

70* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

146  i 

Lower  Brule 

234 

l 

150 

S4jt 

i 

- 1 

1 <4 

Plr-e  *>idon 

1 

4795 

1 

3176  ! 

i 

■ 1 

1 

66* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

; lets 

! 

Rcsebua  | 

1 

1 2843  | 

• 

: i 

| I860  | 

1 i 

65* 

998  ; 

i 

6is$e too 

1 

i 

636 

I 

416 

| 

$ 

220 

S'^nang  Rock 

1 

2017 

1232 

64* 

735  r 

■ Yankton 

733 

339 

53* 

■ 

344 

Totals 

13947 

8941 

64* 

4993 
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to  relate  his  job  to  everyday  living  is  often  forgotten,  resulting  in 

J 

* 

numerous  failures. 

Training  precedents  on  the  reservation  must  be  conti  miod  and  extended. 
Approximately  K5%  of  the  reservation  population  is  under  15  years  of  age. 
The  reservation  labor  force  will  soon  be  vastly  increased  with  new 
entrants.  This  factor  will  require  enlarged  programs  of  all  types  in 
the  near  future  years. 

All  target  populations  combined  average  an  educational  level  of  S*5  years, 
and  are  generally  hard  core  unemployed. 

5.  Program  Participation 

A group  of  unemployed  individuals  do  not  realize  and  will  not  admit  to 
their  own  lack  of  qualifications  and  skills.  Typical  statements  of  job 
applicants  might  best  e^jlain  this  fact* 

Example:  ’’I  can  do  anything  if  someone  will  give  me  a job.” 

I 

Example:  "Who  needs  training?  I need  a job/1 

Example:  "I  went  to  school  for  eight  years  and  that  is  enough* * 

Example:  "My  last  boss  didn't  do  things  the  right  way,  but  I showed  him." 

k 

The  above  four  statements  are  somewhat  trite,  but  are  often  being  repeated 
by  some  of  the  unrealistic,  undereducated,  and  untrained  job  seekers. 

A second  group  of  the  unemployed  include  those  individuals  who  physically 
display  their  adversity  to  the  U3e  of  soap,  water,  toothpaste,  and  clean 
clothe !;.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  many  rural  area  and  reserva- 
tion residents  do  lack  proper  facilities  and  environments  for  adequate 
personal  hygiene  habits. 

Among  ti.c  unemployed  include  a number  of  individuals  not  possessing  the 
confidence  to  request  aid  from  the  appropriate  agencies.  The  door  to  tic 
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local  Employment  Service  or  Coranunity  Action  Office  resembles  an 
impossible  Si ant  to  these  people.  An  actual  job  interview  with  an 
employer  is  an  impossibility  to  the  no  confidence  job  seeker. 

The  above  groups  mentioned  can  only  he  helped  through  an  extensive 
program  of  outreach,  counseling,  and  personal  involvement  by  trained 
workers  in  the  field.  Unfortunately,  r.o  statistics  are  available  to 
indicate  the  number  of  unemployed  who  are  hindered  by  adverse 
personality  and  characteristics  traits. 

6.  Persons  Affected  by  Technological  Change 

A minority  of  the  unemployed,  in  both  the  rural  and  urban  areas  do 
possess  a sale&hle  skill.  Host  of  these  people  are  actively  seeking 
work.  The  problem  stems  from  the  fact  that  a full  time  market  docs 
not  exist,  for  their  particular  skill.  The  trained,  proficient  welder 
in  South  Dakota  is  an  example.  Only  a limited  few  areas  in  the  State 
provide  employment  consisting  of  job  duties  performing  only  welding. 
This  man  ia  in  need  of  a related  skill  to  couple  with  his  welding 
knowledge . 

Technological  changes  in  the  State  will  not  affect  any  sizable  number 
of  presently  employed  workers. 

Tabic  U A iiidi cates  areas  of  mant&wcr  skill  shortages  (applicant 
shortages)  existing  in  tht#  State*  Institutional  or  on~Lhe.job  training 
is  a prerequisite  necessary  to  adequately  fill  U *jsg  positions.  Table 
4 A nJ f jo  indicates  that  the  applicant  surplus  is  primarily  made  up  of 
untrained  joh  seekers.  Training  a poi*tion  of  the  unemployed  is  a 
necessity  t,o  help  erase  present  manpower  shortages. 


The  number  of  unskilled,  unempicy  ;d  is  estimated  at  B3C0, 
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E,  Current  Manpower  Activity  Situation 
X*  Manpower  Programs  in  AT  69 

Table  & A gives  a breakdown  of  the  manpower  programs  that  operated 
in  the  State  in  FY  69*  The  program  areas  considered  were  the  operating 
agency , source  of  funds,  amount  of  funds,  target  groups,  the  numbers 
served,  geographical  scope,  services  offered  and  remarks*  Generally, 
the  CAMPS  agencies  have  supplied  the  necessary  information.  Many  of 
the  programs  are  still  accepting  referrals  30  that  the  numbers  served 
will  increase. 

Most  of  tho  programs  will  meet  their  FTC  69  goals  as  to  the  number  of 
trainees  as  Per  the  FY  69  CAMPS  Plan* 

Several  of  the  programs  have  been  successfully  Integrated  and  compliment 
each  other*  Maximum  use  of  ancillary  services  available  has  been  accom- 
plished with  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  programs. 

In  FT  70  the  Committee  plana  to  integrate  rnor  fully  the  various  manpower 
programs*  This  is  especially  needful  for  South  Dakota  because  of  its 
limited  manpower  funds  and  its  geographical  dispersion  of  its  residents* 
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Table  * A 


FY  69  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 


OPERATING 

SOURCE 

AMOUNT 

TARGET 

NUMBER 

GEOGRAPHIC 

SERVICES 

PROGRAM  AGENCY 

OF  FUNDS 

OF  FUNDS 

GROUPS 

SERVED 

- SCOPE 

OFFERED 

REMARKS 

■ T— 

MDTA  South  Dakota 

Employment 

{mill  Security  ! Div 

tional  0f  ^oca^onal 

Education 

90s  Federal 
10%  State 
Matching 

$563000 

35%  Un- 
em,:  ^yed 
65%  Urs- 
advan tagej 

1 

: 

993  ' 

(Referral 
not  Com- 
plete) 

i 

Statewide 

Vocational 
Evaluation 
£ Vocation- 
al Training 

In  addition  to  the  223  trainees 
listed  there  were  3?  assitmed 
to  Ft  68  Projects  after  FT  69 
began 

MOT A Bureau  of  Works 

ait  Training  Pro- 

w grams  i SDESD 

100%  Federal 

$266000 

Disadvan- 

taged 

f *'e?ecral 
not  Gout’ 
plete) 

S ta  tew i de 

Occupational 

Training 

Several  Projects  approved  still, 
pending 

Neighbor-  0WTP  in  Coops ra- 

hood  Youth  tion  with  Local 

Corp  Sponsors 

1 

' 1 

Federal  A 
Soonsor 

in  School 

$273092 

Out  of 

School 

$491612 

Summer 

$551860 

Poverty 
Guideline 
Youth 
14  Years- 
2l  Years 
of  Age  1 

Out  of  Sch- 
190 

Sumner  i 

1420 

! 

i 

Within 
Local 
Sponsor  $ 
Area 

■ 

■ 

■ 

! 

Paid  Work 
Experience 
£ Counsel- 
ing 

Inadequate  number  of  training 
slots,  need  for  all  3 types  of 
projects  should  be  operated 

1 

f 

New  BWTP  and 

Careers  Oglala  Si  on  it 

Tribe 

1 

1 

: Federal  £ 
Sponsor 

$146800 

i 

] 

Low  income 
£ Unemploy- 
ed Reserva- 
tion Resid- 
ents 

1 

l 

25 

l 

i 

i 

j 

| Pin?  Ridge 

Reservation 

; 1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

OppOrtun i tv 

to  Qual i fy 
for  Sub- 
Professional 
Jobs  Work 
Experience 

' ' “1 

Job  opportunities  lacking  for  i 
Hew  Careers  enrol  led  j 

1 

Operation  9WTp  £- 

Mainstream  [ Sponsors 
1 

. Federal  £ 
j Sponsor 

! 

■ 

$631440  i 
1 

1 

! 

Poverty  i 

j Guideline  j 
Enrol  lees  i 
22  Years  j 
1 £ Older 

185 

! | 

Within  Paid  Work 

Local  I Experience  ; 

Sponsor  a Counseling 

i Area  ■ 

1 

i 

i . 

l 

iTi tie  V i BWTP  £ 

i j Western 

! CAP 
1 

1 

1 Federal 

1 I 

j $ 25960  j 

1 

1 

► 

1 

I ATW  . ! 

Recipients  j 

1 

j 

L 

120 

Pennington 
j County 

l 

1 

[ 1 

! 

Job  Place- 
ment Job 
Development 
, Counseling 
'■i  Followup 
I 

Project  no  longer  active-  Has 
been  replaced  with  a Work 
Incentive  Program 

i 

t 

E 


o 
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OPERATING  SOURCE  AMOUNT  TARGET  HUMBER  GEOGRAPHIC  SERVICES 

PROGRAM  AGEHCY  OF  FINDS  OF  FUNDS  GROUPS  SERVED  SCOPE  OFFERED  REMARKS 

Work  BWTPr  SDESD  Federal  $365727 

Incentive  A State 

Program  Welfare  Dept. 

| 

1 ( 

AFDC  J 400  Minnehaha  • Counseling. 

Recipients  (Referral  A Penning-  VocationaT 

’ not  Com-  ; ton  Counties  Training, 

; plete)  only  dob  Place- 

ment 

f h 1 

* ( ' i 

Green  BWTP  A Farmers  Federal  $11 903b  Oisadvan-  70  McCook,  Moody,  Work  Exper- 

Thumb  Union  taged  over  Hutchinson,  lervce 

56  Minnehaha  A 

; | Douglas  Co. 

i | 

Vocational  State  Div,  of  ■ 75*  Federal  $820000  Persons  Statewide  Pr^r2?ht?s0bSS^tf^Sl!d 

Rehab iTi ta-  , Vocational  2 JL  State  With  a .(Operations  VocationaT  with  other  programs  success- 
ion 1 Rehabilitation  Disability  not  Complete)  Training,  fully  Hot  enough  funds  for 

. I 1 dob  Placement,  FY  69  operations 

j j Prothesis 

’ i 

Indian 

•Education  ! 

1 

i i 

State  Dept,  of  State  $ 21000 

Public  Ins true-  . ! 

tion  \ 

| j 

r 

I Resident  60  Statewide  Academic  or  Primarily  used  for  academic 

[ Indian  1/4  Vocational  training 

f or  Better  ■ Training 

| Degree  Blood  ; 

j J 

[Adult  Sasic 
‘Education  | 

State  Dept,  of  ! state  $165232  Persons  need-  900  ! Statewide  Basic  Ed uca-  ] Program  has  been  integrated 

1 Public  Instruc-  ! i ing  *BE  to  1 tion .such  as  , with  other  Programs  success- 

i tion  } Retain  or  ■ Reading,  : fully 

1 i Secure  dote  j i : Writing,  1 

| j or  Training  , J Speaking  < 

1 

Service  to  . 
the  Blind  . 

1 

f Service  to  the 
| Blind 

1 1 '1 

State  , $200000  1 Persons  with  .275  i Statewide 

. *'isual  Prob-  (Referral  i 

! lems  A ; not  Cgm- 

i Defects  plete) 

Vocational  ' The  Service  has  integrated 

Training,  its  program  with  MDift  and 

Eye  Exams,  = other  training  programs 

Gl  asses 

P 

P 

Adjlt  Voca-  ! 
t 1 ana 1 
Training 
PL  959 

i 

Bureau  of 

Indian  Affairs 

' ■ 

1 

1 

Federal  $131400 

I 

1 

i ! 

T 

Unskilled,  j 
Unemployed,  ! 
Underemploy -i 
! ed  Indians 

1 

210  Statewide 

, A 

I 

1 

P 

Vocational  \ 

Training  < 

* 

i 

l 

, i- 

r 

On  The  Job  Bureau  of 

Training  Indian  Affairs 

Federal  . $ 5120 

P 

* 

| Unskilled. 

Unemployed' 

| Underemploy- 
i ed  Indians 

\ 

tO  1 Statewide 

V 

t 

Occupational 
Training  | 

o 

FRir 
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2.  Non-Fed e rally  Assisted  Programs 

Table  9 A lists  the  non-fede rally  supported  programs  operating  in  the 
State  in  FT  69*  It  is  anticipated  that  the  funding  level  will  remain 
the  same  in  FT  70.  The  main  problem  with  this  project  is  that  we 
cannot  secure  the  I.D.E.A. fs  cooperation  nor  willingness  to  include 
these  funds  for  CAMPS  planning*  The  Committee  will  continue  to  work 
for  more  cooperation. 

Basically , this  program  provides  a quick  source  of  training  funds  that 
South  Dakota  I.D.E.A.  has  at  its  disposal.  They  provide  training 
through  a grant  program. 

The  Indian  education  program  provides  for  the  training  of  Indian 
residents,  J Jk  blood  or  more.  The  maximum  scholarship  is  $350,00, 

A Board  of  Examiners  shall  make  the  selection  for  receipt  of  the 
scholarship* 
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NQH-FE DERAIL*  ASSISTED  PROGRAMS 


Program 

Operating  ^ Source  of 

Agency  Funds 

Amount 
of  Funds 

Target  ^ Number*  j 

Group  St-rved  . 

1 

Geographic 

Scope 

l 

Services 

Offered 

Remarks 

' On-The-Job 
Training 

+ 

■ i 

: 

| 

South  Dakota 

Industrial 

Development 

Expansion 

Agency 

j 

State 

! i 

1 $100000  ; 

j , J 

' Employees  Unknown  Statewide 

of  New  Still 

Industries  Accepting  ; 

Referrals  j 

i ' 

1 

Occupa- 
tional ! 

Training 

, Hot  included  in  CAMPS 
planning 

1 \ 

1 

^ Indian 
| Education 

Department 
of  Public 
Instruction 

State 

$ 21000 

Resident 

Indian 

Peoples 

I 

» 

Statewide 

Academic 
and  , 

Occupa- 
tional 
Training 

i 

1 

I : 

Carryover  Pund:^ 

4 

The  ’only  carryover  funds  will  be  some  institutional  and  on-the-job 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  fui  j,  These  funis  are  already 
ens coned  in  FY  69  projects,  referral  into  these  projects  will  be  made 
after  June  30,  1969, 

All  funds  are  anticipated  to  be  expended  by  the  dates  indicated,  No 
change  in  their  useage  is  expected  nor  programmed. 


Table  10  A 

CARRYOVER  FUNDS 

Project 

Tc  rrrj  nation 
Date 

Trainings 

Spaces 

Funds 

SD  (I)  9002 

9-30-69 

25 

$06072,00 

A4_9_3005 

1-15-70 

60 

$40218.00 

Unmet  Needs 

I 

Vfe  shill  attempt  to* provide  information  on  unmet  needs  as  per  program. 

^ Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 

Approximately  326  trainees  will  be  enrolled  in  institutional 
projects  in  FT  69.  As  this  program  is  the  best  training  vehicle 

Cl  1 

wc  have  at  ourdisposai,  wo  naturally  have  more  demands  for  it:; 
usage,  Tnerc  are  over  400  training  requests  by  applicants  on 

4 

11jo  at  the  present  time.  Under  the  proposed  multi  occupational 
concept  for  FTC  70  operations  we  s&5 IQ4  be  able  to  train  another 
3^6  - 350  persons  should  the  funding  level  in  Ff  70  remain  the 
same  as  FTC  69.  We  will  fall  short  by  some  500* training  slots  of 
staying  up  with  our  requirements . There  are  approximately  41660 

28  A 
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unemployed  persons,  15779  underemployed  persons  in  the  State,  most 
of  whom  need  some  type  of  training  ur  assistance  to  be  employable* 
The  State  does  not  have  the  facilities  nor  the  instructors  to 
train  many jaor^  than  the  $00  extra  trainees  cited  above.  Me  cannot 
*esti(oate  the  number  of  applicants  desiring  training  that  are 
advised  that,  their  chances  are  nil  by  selection  and  referral 
officers , 

The  25  carryover  referrals  will  not  begin  to  alleviate  the  need. 

The  non- federally  assisted  programs  will  only  provide  a small 
number,  60,  of  training  slots. 

> 

The  greatest  unmet  need  was  for  medical  services  and  for  more 
evaluation  facilities.  Because  of  their  allocation,  the  Division 
of  Vocational.  Rehabilitation  could  not  provide  for  medical  assis- 
tance* It  is  estimated  that  between  75  and  100  trainees  could 
have  benefitted  from  this  service.  The  second  item  concerns  the 
rigid  location  of  our  Human  Engineering  Laboratory,  Currently 
this  facility  is  located  in  Sioux  Falls.  Because  of  the  size  of 
the  staff,  equipment  and  materials,  this  facility  cannot  be 
moved.  To  be  effective,  the  trainee  must  come  to  the  facility  - 

*>  p 

the  facility  cannot  go  to  the  trainee.  Evaluation  centers  such 
an  the  Human  Ihgineering  Laboratory  should  be  made*  available  at 
each  area  vo national-technical  school- 

The  greatest  unmet  need  in  the  rruthe-job  training  part  is  the 
Jack  of  funds  for  coupled  projects  and  the  lack  of  built  in  pre» 
vocational  sections/  In' short,  a lack  of  funds  and  facilities. 

The  section  241  projects,  in  particular,  need  prevocational  train- 
Ing  as  .',n  essential  part  of  the  project.  Available  funds  limit 
what  can  be.  done  in  this  area. 
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Tho  Irtdiar  peoples  of  the  State  represent  the  group  with  the 

4 

grontosL  unmet  need:;.  Section  241  funds  with  their  Ai*bj  Lraiy 

* 

time  limits  on  training  severely  limit  ~LhC  types  of  occupations 
i training  can  be  given  in*  The  reservation  areas  generally  lack 
some  of  the  services  a project  with  prevocaticn&l  attached  to 
it  needs.  The  Committee  feels  that  occupational  training  should 

go  hand  in  hand  with  industrial  development* 

/ 

t ^ * 

• Duroa^  of  Indian  Affairo  , 

. — , * ■»> 

The  bureau  Employment  Assistance  program  has  not  had  the  funds 
available  to  meet  the  needs  for  services.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  O South  Dakota  Adult  VocaticnaT  /^applications 

awai ting*  scheduling  at  our  field  offices,  tfe  .lave  pending,  54 
South  Dakota  applications  for  relocation  for  employment.  From 
our  labor  force  reports  we  know  that  there  are  many  others  who 

r 

would  be  requesting  services  if  the  lag  time  were  not  so  great. 

For  within  area  relocation  for  employment t we  lack  substantial 
employment  opportunities  accompanied  by  adequate  housing  accom- 

4 i 

modatlons  within  reasonable  proximity  to  the  job. 

* ✓ 

The  unmet  need  J>  solo  parents  is  very  great.  The  exact  numbers 

who  would  participate  we  do  not  have.  The  request  for  services 

at  our  Family  Training  Centers  far  exceed  the  number  we  are  able 

to  assist*  It  is  anticipated  that  a Family  Training  Center  will 

be  opened  in  North  Dakota  to  serve  people  from  the  upper  midwest* 

This  installation,  when  at  full  capacity,  will  serve  100  units*  . 


Coordination  is  needed  between  the  WIN  program  and  the  Bureau  of 

4 

Indian  Affairs.  A joint  agreement  to  serve  those  eligible  under 
the  Bureau  program  could  be  effected*  The  Bureau  could  pay 
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institutional  and  related  costs  while  the  Welfare  and  Incentive 
program  could  be  used  to  pay  subsistence  costs.  This  would  be 

:■ 

a realistic  .approach  as  under  our  standards  we  find  that  roost 

* 

trainees  return  from  employment  because  they  cannot  command  a 
high  enough  wage  upon  graduation.  *The  WIN  portion  of  the  incen- 
tive program  would  induce  these  persona  to  remain  on  the  job. 

-In 

■H- 

At  the  present  time,  Area  Vocational  Schools  are  Just  coming  to 
the  fore  in  this  ,*rea.  They  will  be  able  to  meet  the  training 
needs  of  many  of  our  people  and,  at  the  present  time,  all  of 
industries  need.  There  are  npt  sufficient  training  facilities 
to  meet  the  need,  in  the  health  fi olds'  particularly  in  practical 
nursing  and  nurse  a^d.  For  some  of  our  applicants,  we  also  need 
a pre^Jiursdng  course. 

• Adult  Basic  Education 

Unmet  needs  - the  Adult  Basic  EducatJon  program  has  now  written 
under  Public  Law  69-750  which  should  be  revised  to  include  the 
completion  level  of  grade  12  and  all  special  project  money 
designated  for_Adult  Basic  Education  in  the  national  level  for 

i 

sect Jon  3C9B  and  C of  the  act  should  be  distributed  as  supple- 

’f 

mentary  ancillary  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  individual 

% 

state.  All  federally  supported  programs  which  have  basic  educa- 
tion, of  Which  at  the  present  time  there  are  approximately  20 

individually  existing  programs,  should  be  brought  wnder  one  roof 
•*  % 
so  that  the  basic  education  now  existing  could  more  adequately  „ 

serve  a broader  group  of  people  and  duplication  which  now  exists 

would  be  eliminated  in  the  individual  governmental  departments 

which  administer  some  phase  of  basic  education.  In  other  words, 

all  basic  education  services  now  operating  could  mere  efficiently 
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function  under  our  existing  State  Plan, 

l> 

At  this  point,  wo  ar-.;  not,  certain  that  funding  will  be  approved 
for  tho  Spoon  ai  Nobile  Project  designed  for  bur  Indian  roser- 

^ I " 

vations  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska.  This  project 

* j 

is  of  most  urgent  need  to  satisfy  conditions  existing  in  these 
isolated  areas  and  thus  will  enhance  and  supplement  a number  of 

I 

Adult  Education  services  by  improving  the  basic  education  attitude 
of  the  adult 3 concerned.  The  value  gap  must  be  closed  before 
logical  progress  will  be  observed.  There  must  be  further  manage- 
ment education  in  our  State  which  vrill  reinforce  a much  higher 
degree  of  comprehensive  planning  before  we  whall  see  the  indus- 
trial development  to  badly  needed.  This  should  be  a prime  target, 
program  for  CAKPS  to  anal:,  se  and  encourage  full  and  progressive  ^ 
development . 

To  further  improve  tho  "mixing1'  of  programs  and  needs  ’would  b<* 
a higher  degree  of’  comuni  calirii  somehow  developed  between  related 
areas  of  interest. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

It  is  the  feeling  of  our  Division  that  here  exists  substantial 
numbers  of  our  cit 1 acnry.who  are  disabled  and  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving services  currently.  While  »iws  exact  nurtber  of  disabled 

■ 

within  the  State  is  nob  known,  we  arc  currently  conducting  a 
state-wide  3tudy  to  determine  incidence  of  disability  which  will 
be  extremely  helpful  to  the  agency  in  planning  for  the  future. 

Tlii3  information  should  be  available  in  Fiscal  1970,  If  federal 
funding  should  be  maintained  at  the  same  level  as  currently  ? r> 
the  forthcoming  year,  we  will  continue  to  have  considerable  numbers 
whe  will  not  and  cannot  Us  served  due  to  the  lack  of  funding,  The 


Division  is  currently  pi aiming  to  develop  additional  cooperative 

piano  with  other  agencSs  or  State  Government  whose  function  is 

■ 

service  to  the  citizenry  and,  specifically,  service  to  the  dis- 
abled* A new  cooperative  agreement  will  be  negotiated  with 
Welfare  in  order  to  develop  a closer  working  arrangement  in  the. 
servicing  of  the  disabled  welfare  recipient*  Additionally, 
continued  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Social  Security  Disability  applicant*  The  Division  anticipates 
a continuation  of  its  cooperation  with  Rehabilitation  clients 
who  are  in  a MDTA  program  in  providing  them  with  services  which 
are  not  provided  by  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act, 

We  are  in  hopes  that  the  level  of  cooperation  can  be  increased 
even  beyond  the  standard  already  established*  The  Division 

pi  an  3 on  making  available  in  Fiscal  1970  a limited  sum  of  money 

■ m 

for  minor  medical  services  to  individuals  involved  in  a Manpower 

a 

Development  and  Training  program  who  otherwise  may-havn  to 
terminate  their  program  because  of  some  minor  medical  problem* 
These  individuals  would  not  be  clients  of  our  Division  at  the 
time  the  service  is  rendered  but  may  at  a later  date  be  referred 
to  our  agency  for  additional  services  beyond  the  $100  maximum 
established  by  the  Minor  Medical  Services  Agreement.  The  referral 

process  lias  been  formulated  by  the  two  agencies  but  to  date  has 

v 

not  been  utilized „ We  anticipate  continued  use  and  expanded  use 
of  the  Vocational  Area  Schools  in  tho  providing  of  appropriate 
training  to  our  clients.  We  feel  that  they  can  effectively  train 

-r 

clients  who  are  in  need  of  the  service  provided  by  the  Area  Trade 

Schools,  and  in  addition*,  provide  a saving  to  our  agency  and  the 

# 

State  in  terms  of  potrv iial  expenditure  if  this  service  had  to  be  ' 
purchased  outside  of  the  State. 

33  A 
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* Green  Thtimh  Program 

* 

Twenty  counties,  other  than  the  five  enrolled  under  Green  Thumb, 
have  requested  this  program.  Because  of  lack  of  funds,  2S0  persons 

will  be  denied  enrollment  in  Green  Thumb.  This  program  is  valuable 

* T * 

in  that'  it  provides  work  experience  and  income  for  the  enrollees* 
Projects  for  women  should  also  be  designed  and  funded. 

* Work  Incentive  Program 

Currently  this  program  is  operative  in  only  two  counties  of  the 
State*  Because  of  the  size  of  the  evaluation  staff  required,  .it 
will  not  be  feasible  to  operate  in  every  county.  However,  mobile 
teams  or  half  teams  may  be  the  answer.  Mobile  teams  to  operate 

■i 

in  several  county  areas  on  an  itinerant  basis  may  be  one  answer 

A 

to  serve  more  of  the  state *s  AFDC  recipients.  Another  answer 
may  be  in  the  establishment  of  a half  teaft  approach.  Under  this 
idea,  half  of  an  evaluation  team  would  be  stationed  within  a county 

H 

until  the  AFDC  load  goes  down*  A third  possibility  would  be  the 
combining  of  the  two  methods*  It  is  estimated  that  1200  more  WIN 

H" 

training  spaces  could  *>a  utilized  in  FI  70  provided  funds  were 
available* 

i 

These  then  are  the  unmet  demands  - reater  program  funding,  lifting  of 
some  procedural  restrictions  and  funds  for  more  personnel  to  perfom  out- 
reach on  the  reservations  and  in  our  rural  areas*  Funds  should  also  be 
provided  to  establish  an  Indian  training  facility  or  skill  center. * A 
necessary  part  of  this  facility  would  be  provision  for  ..the  housing  and 
feeding  of  the  trainees*  Prevacat ional  training  should  be  mandatory  with 
each  section  241,  the  MBTA*  project*  The  miring  of  the  various  program 
funds  is  a necessity  and  easy  procedures  must  be  established. 
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Mr.  Vernon  T.  Delgado*  Chairman 
State  Board  of  Education 
Capitol  Building; 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming  82001 

- ' i 

Dear  Mr.  Delgado: 

H 

The  State  of  Wyoming  Advisory  Council  on  Occupational 
Education  is  Acquired  by  law  to  make  ,r*  . . annual  evaluation 
reports. * , and  recommendations  . * . to  the  State  Board  for 
& transmittal  to  the  U.  S-  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 

^ National  Advisory  Council* 1f 

r 

Accompanying  this  letter  Is  our  first  report  indicating  our 
concern  for  various  .areas  of  occupational  education  with  recom- 
mendations we  hope  will  be  given  reflective  consideration  for 
occupational  education  in  1971. 

* 

* Occupational  education  is  moving  forward.  A new  State 
Master  Plan  has  been  developed,  and  it  is  being  implemented. 
Accordingly*  next  year's  evaluation  will  be  more  meanin&*ul 
as  measured  against  the  new  Master  Plan* 

** 

The  Council  members  are  dedicated  to  upgrading  Occupational 
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1970  EVALUATION  REPORT 


ON 

WYOMING  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 


The  initial  State  plan  for  Occupational  Education  was  established  in 
keeping  with  federal  guidelines.  Owing  to  the  timetable,  the  Advisory  Council 
was  unable  to  become  personally  involved  in  directing  the  State  plan.  Further- 
more, it  was  determined  by  the  Advisory  Council  that  the  federally  directed 
State  plan  did  not  anticipate  the  circumstances  and  essential  planning  required 
for  programs  of  Wyoming. 

It  is  expected  tha!  next  year's  evaluation,  as  measured  against  a new 
State  Master  Plan,  will  be  far  more  meaningful  than  this  1970  evaluation 
against  the  federally  oriented  State  plan.  In  our  judgment,  the  federal  format 
is  a poor  standard  for  this  State. 

The  Advisory  Council  has  encouraged  the  usage  of  the  term  "Occupational 
Education, Tl  This  was  done  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  existing  image  often 
associated  with  vocational-technical  education  programs.  Therefore,  In  this 
report,  the  term  "occupational1'  is  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  terms 
'Vocational"  and  " vocational -technical,  " 

Following  is  a summary  of  the  initial  priorities  considered  essential 
to  the  development  and  growth  of  Occupational  Education  in  Wyoming.  Follow- 
ing each  priority,  is  a brief  evaluation  of  the  progress  of  the  past  year. 

1.  Establish  goals,  objectives,  priorities  and  plans  for  long  term 
planning  of  Wyoming's  Occupational  Education. 

Significant  progress  has  been  accomplished  in  the  development 
of  a five-year  plan  with  measurable  goals  , objectives  and 
priorities,  utilizing  PERT  programming  and  other  up-to-date 
pi  antiing  techniques.  Area  planning  between  secondary  schools, 
community  colleges,  various  agencies  and  employers  was  begun. 

2.  Develop  comprehensive  Occupational  Education  programs  designed 
to  begin  in  kindergarten  and  continue  through  -the  community  college, 
university  and  adult  continuing  education. 

State  Department  of  Education  and  its  Occupational  Education 
section  have  exercised  resourcefulness  and  imagination  in  the 
development  of  Comprehensive  Occupational_jEducation  prugrams 
which  have  gained  widespread  interest.  Parts  of  the  program 
have  begun. 


3. 


Re-entbrone  and  impress  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Wyoming 
the  dignity  of  work  and  vocational  opportunities. 

The  Advisory  Council  held  11  public  hearings  along  with 
State  staff  to  begin  to  change  the  image  of  Occupational 
Education  as  necessary  for  all  children.  The  Public 
Relations  Sub- Committee  of  the  Advisory  Council  has 
issued  several  press  releases.  They  have  appointed 
occupational  educators  to  serve  as  liaison  workers  who 
are  responsible  for  disseminating  occupational  information. 

Still  * public  relations  and  publicity  need  to  be  stepped  up. 

4.  Improve  the  human  resources  development  programs  of  the  State. 

a.  Closer  liaison  watf  maintained  among  the  State  Board*  the 
various  State  and  federal  educational  agencies*  Employment 
Service*  C.A.  M.P.S*,  vocational  rehabilitation*  Manpower 
Development*  and  the  State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  OEO.  Positive  effects  were  attributed  to  the  State's 
community  colleges  becoming  JheLmajor  preparation  stations 
for  manpower  students. 

b.  Two  Boards  of  Cooperative  Services  were  organized  by  school 
districts  who  worked  together  and  cooperated  to  provide 
educational  services.  These  services  include  occupational 
education*  adult  education  and  services  to  exceptional  children* 

5.  Determine  the  effects  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
nation  the  State. 

a.  New  Occupational  Education  programs  were  designed  and 
implemented  in  five  major  areas: 

1.  Cooperative  Occupational  Education  at  secondary  and 
community  college  level* 

2.  Programs  for  the  disadvantages 

3.  Programs  for  the  handicapped. 

4*  Consumer  and  home  making  programs. 

5.  Work  study  programs. 

b.  Recent  redistribution  of  federal  funding  has  created  serious 
setbacks  in  occupational  education  programs*  particularly  in 
community  colleges.  The  term  "disadvantaged"  is  as  well 
applied  to  enterprising  youth  attending  small*  often  isolated 
rural  school^  as  to  those  minority  groups  attending  city  schools. 


6.  Increase  the -effectiveness  with  which  the  people  and  their  needs 
are  served. 

Many  new  occupational  programs  were  begun  during  the  past  year. 
These  programs  are  serving  more  public  school  and  community 
college  students,  adults,  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped  than, 
ever  before  in  Wyoming.  Even  with  this  recent  progress,  many 
more  people  need  occupational  training  and  service,  using  hew  and 
improved  techniques.  A more  detailed  study  of  the  effectiveness 
of  these  new  programs  will  be  reported  at  a later  date. 

Greater  coordination  is  needed  between  secondary,  post-secondary 
and  community  colleges;  i.e.  , State  Board  of  Education,  Community 
College  Commission,  working  as  an  independent  unit;  and  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  functioning  as  another  independent  unit. 

7.  Within  the  State,  improve  the  matching  of  employment  opportunities 
with  occupational  services. 

The  State  Department  of  Edncation  is  fostering  cooperation  at  the 
regional  levels  between  employers,  public  school  districts  and 
community  colleges.  More  programs  are  matching  employment 
demands.  Greater  attention  is  needed  to  develop  lists  of  present 
and  future  job  opportunities  in  order  that  schools  may  respond  to 
employment  needs*  Little  duplication  of  programs  is  noted  at  the 
community  college  level  due  to  the  coordination  between  community 
colleges.  The  most  serious  impairment  to  the  action  is  lack  of 
funds. 
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II.  EVALUATION 


GOAL  L 1069-70  STATE  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES 

A.  Priorities  with  respect  to  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968' 

1.  Occupational  program  assistance  under  Part  B was  made 

to  needy  districts  tor  their  secondary  and  post- secondary  programs. 

a.  Secondary  programs  reimbursed:  Rawlins;  Sheridan;  Lingle; 
Laramie;  Evanston;  Newcastle;  Rock  Springs;  Green  River; 
Lovell;  Cheyenne;  Casper;  Big  Horn;  Fort  La  ramie;  Lander; 
Greybull;  Cody  and  Clearmont. 

T-  ■ 

b.  Pest- secondary  schools  reimbursed:  All  seven  community 
colleges  and  the  University  of  Wyoming  teacher  education 
programs. 

2.  The  State  Department  of  Education  * Occupational  Education  Section.* 
reimbursed.  These  programs i 

a.  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged  - Part  B 

1.  Boysf  Industrial  Institute*  Worland. 

2.  Western  Wyoming  Community  College  in  conjunction  with 
model  cities  program. 

3.  Laramie  County  Community  College  in  conjunction  with 
model  cities  program. 

4.  Secondary  school  project  at  Riverton. 

* 

6.  WORK  (Wyoming  Occupational  Resource  Kits)  kits  for 
disadvantaged  students. 

b.  Programs  for  Handicapped  Persons  - Fart.P 

1.  Secondary  Schools:  Sheridan;  Laramie;  Cheyenne 
(Chaplin  School)  and  Cody. 

■t- 

2.  Casper  - Work  Training  Center  tor  Handicapped. 

3.  Thermopolis  - Big  Horn  Basin  Children's  Center. 

c.  v Cnnsmtift  r and  Homemaking  Programs  - Fart  F 

1.  Upgrading  and  expanding  secondary  programs  in:  Lovell; 
Sheridan;  Newcastle;  Cheyenne;  Lander;  Greybull; 
Cowley;  Medicine  Bow;  Albim  Glendo;  £fcttanerer; 

Worland  and  Mill  Creek. 


( 
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2-  State  Girls'  School,  Sheridan. 

3.  Laramie  County  Community  College. 

4.  University  of  Wyoming  improved  teacher  education  . 

program.  T 

J 

» i 

5.  Seven -hundred,  thirty-two  visits  by  staff  were  conducted 

to  assist  local  districts  in  developing  more  varied  programs.  ] 

6.  Secondary  adult  programs  were  supported  at  Laramie; 

Lovell;  Lander;  Newcastle  and  Cody. 

7.  Post- secondary  adult  programs  at:  Casper  College; 

Central  Wyoming  College;  Laramie  County  Community 
College;  Sheridan  College. 

d.  Cooperative  Occupational  Education  - Part  G I 

1.  Six  community  colleges  received  first  priority  on  ] 

4 cooperative  hinds  to  establish  diversified  cooperation 

occupational  education. 

2.  A cooperative  program  for  handicapped  youth  was  begun 
In  the  Powell  schools* 

3.  Secondary  cooperative  programs  of  a diversified  type 
were  funded  at  Hawlins;  Sheridan;  Lovell;  Buffalo  and 
Saratoga. 

4.  Rural  Tongue  River  school  received  funds  to  transport 
students  to  Sheridan  for  cooperative  education. 

J 

5.  A cooperative  exploratory  program  was  approved  and 
funded  for  Cody. 

6.  Support  for  the  development  of  a cooperative  occupational 
education  teacher  education' curriculum  at  the  University 

of  Wyoming. 

e-  Work  Study  Programs  - Part  H 

Work  study  programs  were  supported  at  Evanston;  Cheyenne; 

Rock  Springs;  Lusk;  Laramie  County  Community  College  and 
Casper  College.  Forty-six  students  participated  in  the  three- 
month  summer  progragi . 

* 

A 
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. B.  New  Directions 

l.  Comprehensive  Occupational  Education  Program  Design 

A comprehensive  occupational  education  program  design  was 
developed  beginning  in  kindergarten  oi'  preschool  and  continuing 
throughout  life. 

Wyoming’s  approach  to  Comprehensive  Occupational  Educational 
is  based  upon  this  model  which  provides  attitudes*  skills  * under- 
standiugs*  basic  tools  and  competencies  as  the  child  progresses 
through  the  various  levels  or  grades  of  education.  The  following 
is  a brief  description  of  various  components  of  the  model: 

a.  Kindergarten  to  Grade  6 

Emphasises  placed  upon  development  of  ATTITUDES  TOWARD 
THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  without  changing  the  existing 
curriculum.  Projects  to  develop  in  ALL  children  a respect 
for  ALL  work  and  a motivation  for  productive  citizenship  in 
the  world  of  work. 

b-  Grades  7 and  8 

A CAREER- ORIENTATION  PROGRAM  for  alL  youth  fo 
provide  them  with  ar„  understanding  about  broad  areas  of  our 
economy!  such  as  manufacturing!  construction*  service, 
marketing!  agriculture,  business  and  professions. 

c.  Grades  9 and  10 

A broad  CAREER  EXPLORATION  PROGRAM  will  utilize 
classes  in  industry*  business*  marketing!  agriculture*  etc. 
Industrial  arts  exploration  will  be  expanded.  . . 

d*  Grades  O and  1 2 

Development  of  CAREER  PREPARATION  BROAD-SKILL 
PROGRAMS  serving  a wide  range  of  interests  and  abilities 
and  employment  opportunities  in  occupational  programs 
found  in  eleven  clusters.  j 
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GOAL  I J.  EVALUATION  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 


A.  General 

A questionnaire  was  developed  in  order  to  gather  information 
concerning  Human  Resources  Development  Programs.  The 
instrument  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  40  Wyoming  agencies 
that  worked  directly  in  the  area  of  occupational  education.  The 
data  on  Table  I and  Table  II  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  83% 

' questionnaire  return.  From  results  of  data  analysis,  implications 
and  conclusions  are: 

1.  Eighty -two  per  cent  of  the  responding  agencies  were  providing 

, either  one  or  more  services  in  job  information,  job  preparation 

and  job  placement. 

* 

2.  Thirty-three  per.  cent  provided  services  in  all  three  areas. 

3.  As  few  as  18%  did  not  provide  services  in  any  area. 

H 

4.  Fifteen,  or  46%,  agencies  indicated  they  worked  closely  with 
the  State  Department  of  Location  to  obtain  services. 

5.  Forty  per  cent  indicated  they  worked  closely  to  obtain  special 
service  programs,  i.  e. , Manpower.  Development,  Veterans, 
Adult  Basic  Education. 

6.  Fifteen,  46%,  agencies  were  not  cognizant  of  other  agencies 
that  provide  occupational  education  services. 

B.  Actions  Taken  to  Expand  and  Improve  Joint  Program  Planning 

Close  liaison  was  maintained  with  the  State  Board,  Employment 
Service,  C.A.  M.  P.S, , vocational  rehabilitation.  Manpower 
Development  and  the  Division  of  Exceptional  Children.  Positive 
effects  were  attributed  to  the  StateTs  community  colleges  becoming 
the  major  preparation  stations  for  manpower  students.  Two  boards 
of  Cooperative  Services  were  organized  by  school  districts  who 
worked  together  and  cooperated  to  provide  educational  services. 
These  services  did  inctude-occupational  education,  adult  education 
and  services  to  exceptional  children* 

C.  Actions  Taken  to  Enhance  Image  of  Occupational  Education 

A comprehensive  occupational  education  program  design  was 
developed.  Beginning  in  kindergarten  and  continuing  throughout 
life,  all  children  are  provided  educational  experiences  in  attitudes, 
broad  skills,  and  career  orientation  and  preparation. 
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The  Advisory  Council,  along  with  State  staff,  held  eleven 
hearings  oriented  to  changing  the  image  of  occupational 
education  as  necessary  for  all  children*  The  Public  Relations 
Committee  issued  press  releases  centered  around  occupational 
education* 

D.  Eliminating  Duplication  and  Competition  in  Occupational  Programs 
The  formation  and  implementation  of  comprehensive  occupational 
education. plan,  coordination  agreements  between  community  colleges 
and  boards  of  cooperative  services  have  been  approaches  to  preventing 
duplication  and  competition  in  occupational  programs* 


TABLE  I 


Numbers  and  Percentages  of  33  Wyoming  Agencies  Working 
Directly  in  the  Area  of  Occupational  Education  Who  Provided 
Services  in  Job  Informat iom  Job  Preparation  and  Job  Placement 


Area  of  Service 


No,  of  Percentage  of 
Agencies  Agencies 


Job  Information 
Job  Preparation 
Job  Placement 

Job  Information  and  Preparation 
Job  Information  and  Pli, cement 
Job  Preparation  and  Placement 
Job  Information,  Preparation  and 


3 

5 

1 

2 

2 

3 


9 

15 

3 

€ 

6 

9 


Placement 
No  Service 


11 

6 


33 

1$ 


Data  computed  on  83  per  cent  return  of  questionnaires. 
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TABLE  II 


Numbers  and  Percentages  of  1 5 Agencies  Who  Stated  They 
Worked  Closely  with  The  State  Department  of  Education  to 
Obtain  Servicesa 


Receiving  Services 


Area  of  Service 


No.  of  Percentage  of 
Agencies  Agencies 


Special  Programs,  e.  g. , MDTA, 


DEC  A,  Veterans,  ABE 
Licensing  Service 
General  Advisory  Information 
Funding 
Curriculum 


6 

3 

3 

1 

2 


40 

20 

20 

7 

13 


a 


Tabulations  are  based  on  1 5 (46  per  cent)  positive  responses  gathered  from 
33  Wyoming  agencies  working  directly  in  area  of  Occupational  Education. 
Namely,  those  agencies  were: 

1.  Wyoming  Industrial  Institute,  Worland. 

2.  Career  Beauty  College,  Cheyenne. 

3.  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Casper. 

4.  Wyoming  State  Penitentiary,  Rawlins. 

5.  Employment  Security  Commission,  Casper. 

6.  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Casper. 

7.  Cannon  Aeronantical  Center,  Cheyenne. 

8.  Casper  Air  Service,  Inc.,  Casper. 

9.  Beauty  School  of  Fashion,  Casper. 

10.  Wyoming  Education  Association,  Cheyenne. 

II*  Division  of  Public  Assistance  and  Social  Service,  Cheyenne. 

12.  BrandTs  School  of  Western  Saddlery,  Ralston* 

I 3.  Elgin  Flying  Service,  Cody. 

1 4.  Wyoming  Beauty  Academy,  Riverton. 

1 5.  Intermountain  Aviation,  Inc*  Casper. 
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GOAL  III.  EVALUATION  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  1968  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENT  IN  WYOMING 


A.  Termination  of  Programs 

No  programs  were  terminated  this  past  school  year  (1969-1S970). 

B.  New  Programs 

These  were  mentioned  under  Goal  1. 

I 

C.  Research 

1.  The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  continued  to  function  during 
the  period  and  provided  the  following  services: 

P 

a.  Continuation  of  occupational  research. 

b.  Consultation  to  secondary  and  post- secondary  schools. 

r 

* 

c.  Participation  on  department  and  interagency  councils. 

d. 

d.  Support  of  graduate  research  assistantship  at  University 
of  Wyoming. 

e-  Served  on  school  evaluation  teams. 

h-i 

f.  Conducted  a survey  between  a community  college  and  three 
school  districts.  These  schools  have  presently  developed 
a cooperative  services  board  for  occupational  education, 

K-12,  Community  Colleges  and  Adult. 

g.  To  serve  our  state,  the  $15,  000  we  received  in  research 
funds  are  not  adequate. 

■h 

D.  State  Management  Changes 

With  the  advent  of  the  presSht  state  plan,  the  Chief  of  Occupational 
Education  was  assisted  by  an  administrative  assistant.  Close 
liaison  was  maintained  with  Manpower  Development- and  the 
Division  of  Exceptional  Children.  The  State  fs  community  colleges 
became  the  major  preparation  stations  for  manpower  students.  * 
Consultation  services  were  expanded  with  a full-time  staff  member 
in  the  office  occupations.  Future  steps  will  be  taken  to  bring  non- 
occupational  staff  into  close  contact  with  members  of  the  occupational 
education  section  for  comprehensive  programming  services  to 
Secondary  and  post-secondary  institutions  (K-12,  Community  Colleges 
and  Adult). 
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E.  The  State  System  of  Allocating  Federal  Funds 

1.  Federal  funds  have  assisted  the  state  under  this  plan;  however, 
we  are  most  hopeful  of  the  d,  when  broader  guidelines  become 
available  which  permit  the  state  to  identify  its  needs  and  devise 
a local  formula  for  distribution  of  funds. 

2.  The  isolated  rural  schools  in  our  state  do  not  always  meet 
national  criteria  for  disadvantaged.  Modification  of  federal 
guidelines  should  be  undertaken. 

i 

3.  The  state  is  making  a concerted  effort  to  meet  the  n^ajor 
priorities  ofJ:he  1968  Act,  with  the  limitations  mentioned  above. 
Timing  of  federal  monies  is  a crucial  issue,  since  schools  are 
usually  in  session  before  we  receive  federal  allotments. 

4.  Since  FY  70  funding  has  been  extended  for  an  additional  year, 
this  has  made  our  task  more  realistic. 

5.  A summer  workshop  was  held  for  200  occupational  education 
teachers  at  Casper  College,  The  theme  was  "Expanding 
Occupational  Education  in  Wyoming  to  include  the  Disadvantaged. 11 
This  workshop  alerted  educators  to  the  national  need,  and  new 
programming  directions  were  embarked  upon. 

F.  Concerted  Effort  Toward  Occupational  Education  by  the  State  of  Wyoming 

1.  The  Governor's  Committee  on  Vocational- Technical  Education  in 
1 968  issued  a comprehensive  ref/ort  which  was  published  in  1970 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

2.  The  Committee  recommended  a Master  Plan  of  action.  The 
State  Advisory  Council  will  publish  this  plan  in  1971. 

3.  The  State  Department  of  Education,  State  Board  of  Education, 

State  Advisory  Council  on  Occupational  Education  and  State 
Manpower  Coordinating  Council  are  all  dedicated  to  the  (K-l  2, 
Community  College  and  Adult)  philosophy  of  the  comprehensive 
occupational  education  program. 

4.  The  Advisory  Council  held  11  hearings  along  with  State  staff  to 
begin  to  change  the  image  of  occupational  education  as  necessary 
for  all  children,  not  somebody  elsers.  These  meetings  are 
already  showing  progress  as  some  schools  have  implemented 

the  comprehensive  program. 
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GOAL  IV.  THE  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  NEEDS 

Effectiveness  Which  People’s  Needs  Were  Served 


The  University  of  Wyoming,  College  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 

Division  of  Business  and  Economic  Research,  was  contracted  to 
compile  an  evaluation  report  on  Goals  IV  and  V.  The  investigator 
submitted  a summary  report  of  his  findings.  A more  complete 
report  will  be  submitted  at  a later  date. 

■■ 

Three  Wyoming  cities,  Casper,  Rawlins  and  Wheatland,  were 
selected  as  pilot  evaluation  communities.  Approximately  61 
personal  interviews  were  conducted,  including  administrators  and 
program  personnel  on  the  staffs  of  the  State  and  local  employment 
service  offices,  State  and  County  welfare  offices,  local  school 
districts,  the  State  education  department,  local  community  programs 
that  work  with  underprivileged  persons,  and  State  and  community 
programs  for  the  handicapped.  (The  following  data  pertains  to  the 
sample  study. ) 

■■ 

A.  What  people  were  in  need  of  vocational  programs,  services  and 
activities  ? 

1.  Opportunities  are  available  to  receive  advanced  occupational 
education  at  seven  community  colleges  and  several  trade  and 
technical  schools  throughout  the  State.  Despite  this,  a small 
number  of  non- college  bound  students  were  enrolled  in  these 
schools. 

2.  Ti.e  Mexican- American  population  in  Rawlins  and  Casper. 

3.  Negro  population  in  one  urban  community  expressed  the  need 

for  programs  which  would  elevate  their  employment  opportunities. 

4.  The  underemployed  adults  who  found  it  necessary  to  hold  two 
jobs  in  order  to  subsist. 

B.  What  people  were  actually  served  and  how  well? 

V 

1.  Grades  9,  10,  11  and  12,  Total  number  of  boys  and  girls  enrolled 
in  occupational  education: 

a.  Carbon  County,  School  District  #3,  Rawlins:  Business  Education 
413,  Distributive  Education  - 72,  Home  Economics  - 75, 
Industrial  Art.,  - 224,  and  T and  1-25,  1 o^l  enrollment  - 801. 
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b.  Natrona  County*  Natrona  County  High  School  District  and 
District  #2,  Casper:  Agriculture  - 46,  Business  Education 
- 1542*  Distributive  Education  ■ 162*  Home  Economics  - 784, 
Industrial  Arts  * 1182*  and  T and  1 -105.  Total  enrollment  - 
3,  821. 

c<  Platte  County*  School  District  #9,  Wheatland:  Agriculture 
-52,  Business  Education  - 195*  Home  Economics  - 52  and 
Industrial  Arts  - 150.  Total  enrollment  - 449. 

2.  New  pro  grams  providing  occupational  education  to  boys  and  girls* 
grades  8*  9,  10*  11*  12: 

a.  Rawlins:  Office  Occupations*  11*  12  -83;  Computer  Science, 

grades  11,  12  - 25;  Home  Economics,  grades  9,  10,  11  and 
12  - 82;  and  Industrial  Arts  Orientation,  grade  8 - 98*  Total 
enrollment  - 288,  0 

> 

b.  C^per:  Introduction  and  Orientation  to  Typing,  grades  8 and  9 
- 684. 

■T 

3.  in  the  near  future  programs  are  being  planned  and  implemented  in 
the  State's  seven  community  colleges  which  will  provide  continuing 
occupational  education  for  the  students  from  the  sample  study  cities. 

C.  What  people  were  not  served  because  occupational  programs,  services 

and  activities  were  not  available  or  were  not  acceptable? 

1,  Opportunities  are  available  to  receive  advanced  occupational 
education  at  seven  community  colleges  and  several  trade  and 
technical  schools  throughout  the  State,  Despite  this,  a small 
number  of  non- college  bouiid  students  were  enrolled  in  these 
schools. 

* 

2,  All  high  school  and  college  drop-outs. 

. J 

Hr 

3,  Disadvantaged  population  throughout  the  target  study:  ' „ 

a.  Casper:  500  negroes*  250  underemployed  adults,  725  Mexican  - 
Americans, 

* 

b.  Wheatland:  14  migrant  Mexican- American  families* 

c.  Rawlins;  3,  250  Mexican- Americans, 
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4,  Adult  population  who  desired 'to  advance  their  education  or 
who  desired  to  cross -educate  into  other  fields. 

5.  Primarily  occupational  education  programs  were  not  available 

to  the  above r mentioned  groups;  however,  in  Rawlins*  the  adult 
population  did  not  accept  the  programs  offered,  maintenance 

education  programs. 
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GOAL  V.  EMPLOYMENT  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES 
WITHIN  THE  STATE* 

A.  Within  the  target  study*  what  occupational  opportunities  exist  and 

may  exist? 

1.  There  were  demands  for  skilled  and  experienced  workers  in 
the  non-manufacturing  industries*  in  the  target  study*  with 
19*209  workers  in  235  employing  units  and  having  an  average 
turnover  rate  of  12%.  Whereas*  the  manufacturing  segment 
remained  almost  constant  with  a turnover  rate  of  4 per  cent 
in  71  employing  units  with  an  employee  force  of  2,358. 

2.  Manufacturing  was  limited  to  a few  small  fl5  or  less  employee s>  ■ 
and  medium- sized  (15-50  employees)  plants.  There  are  only 
four  manufacturing  plants*  in  the  target  study*  that  employ  over 
50  persons. 

3.  Oil  and  gas  exploration  continues  in  all  three  target  areas. 

Carbon  County  has  the  Washakie  Basin*  Hannah,  Shirley  and 
Laramie  fields;  Platte  County  the  Denver  Basin;  and  Natrona 
County  the  Wind  River  Basin*  in  which  activities  are  proceeding. 
These  areas  have  an  estimated  total  gross  value  of  $60*  600/000. 

I 

4.  Uranium  exploration  activities  in  the  target  study  is  quite  active. 
Two  of  the  most  active  operations.  Gas  Hills  and  Shirley  Basin* 

‘ employ  1,  346  workers  in  sufch  duties  as  loading*  hauling  and 
shipping*  pit  ripping  and  grading,  drilling  and  blasting*  pumping* 
stock  piling*  ore  control  and  sampling*  equipment  maintenance* 
clerical  and  supervision. 

\ 

5.  The  contract  construction  industry,  in  the  target  study*  employed 
1*  739  people  in  all  fields  of  construction.  The  labor  force  consists 
of  workers  in  heavy  equipment  operations*  state  highway  and 
local  street  construction*  to  general  contract  construction  for 
carpenters*  plumbers,  electricians,  masonry  workers,  etc. 

This  segment  made  up  approximately  13%  of  the  total  work  force 
in  the  target  study. 

■> 

6.  As  the  primary  industries  continue  to  grow,  the  need  for 
supporting  activities  will  grow  with  them*  such  as  pipelines* 
truck  and  rail  traffic  and  new  and  better  Wyoming  highway 
network. 


aThe  following  information  pertains  to  the  sample  study  - Rawlins,  Casper  and 
Wheatland. 
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7.  Tourism  provides  economic  activity  within  the  target  area, 
not  only  will  the  hospitality  outlets,  which  provide  employ - 
rient-HoE-l,  214  workers,  but  this  activity  also  effects  the 
retail  and  wholesale  trades,  personal  services,  amusement 
and  recreation,  .and  almost  any  other  industry  in  the  target 
study  because  of  the  multiplier  effect. 

3.  What  occupational  education  programs,  services,  snd  activities  are 

provided  to  educate  individuals  for  actual  and  potential  job  opportunities? 

In  order  to  gain  full  knowledge  of  actual  programs  offering  occupational 
education,  the' investigator  felt  it  necessary  to  broaden  the  scope 'of 
study  area.  Rather  than  only  sample  the  programs  in  Rawlins, 

Wheatland,  and  Casper,  it  was  deemed  essential  to  study  post- 
secondary  and  community  college  programs,,  in  as  much  as  these 
schools  were  available  to  students  wanting  to  leave  the  target  study 
area  to  pursu£  higher  level  programs. 

1.  Rawlins  High  School  occupational  program  wab  developed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people.  The  programs  are  Office  Occupation, 
Drafting,  Automotive  Technology  and  Electronics. 

2.  Four  of  the  secondary,  schools  within  the  target  study  have  office 
occupation,  automotive  and  vocational  agriculture  courses. 

Three  schools  offer  data  processing,  graphic  arts,  welding  and 
industrial  arts  classes. 

3.  Community  Colleges  offer  these  occupational  education  programs 

which  would  be  available  to  students  from  the  target  study  area: 

a.  Laramie  County  Community  College.  Data  Processing; 
Engineering  Technology;  Computer  Science;  Secretarial 
Science;  Industrial  Maintenance;  Surgical  Technician; 

Of tice  Occupations, 

b.  Casper  College.  Automobile  Service  and  Repair;  Electronic 
Engineering  and  Technology;  Licensed  Practical  Nursing; 

Welding  and  Machine  Shop;  Petroleum  Engineering  Technology; 
Commercial  Drafting;  Data  Processing;  Secretariat  Science, 

c.  Central  Wyoming  College,  Industrial  Management;  Nursing; 
Computer  Program  Technology;  Electronics;  Secretarial 
Science;  Broadcasting;  Mid- Management;  Forestry; 

Business  Education. 

, d.  Sheridan  College.  Secretarial  Science;  Engineering 

Technology;  Dental  Assistant;  Para- Medical,  Consumer  and 
' Homemaking.  ~ 
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e.  Northwest  Community  College.  Commercial  Art;  Offeet 
Reproduction;  .Welding;  Data  Processing;  Secretarial  Science; 
Accounting;  Bookkeeping;  One -year  Agriculture  Program. 

■ 

f.  Western  Wyoming  Community  College.  Data  Processing; 
Engineering  Technology;  Computer  Science;  Secretarial 
Science;  Industrial  Maintenance;  Auto  Mechanics* 

g.  Eastern  Wyoming.  Business  Education;  Vocational  Agriculture; 
Distributive  Education;  Data  Processing. 

C.  Were  the  programs  appropriate? 

1.  At  the  time  of  the  investigation,  Rawlins  occupational  education 
programs  were  not  adequate.  However,  with  the  advent  of  new 
programs,  i.  e. , Office  Occupation,  Computer  Science,  and 
Industrial  Arts  Orientation,  the  students'  occupational  education 
needs  should  be  met* 

2*  In  Casper,  the  secondary  programs  were  not  adequate  because 
they  lacked  skill  building  methods,  technique  s and  equipment.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Casper  Office  Occupation  classes  were  providing 
the  students  with  skills  which  enabled  them  to  obtain  future  employ- 
ment* The  post-secondary  programs  appeared  to  be  functioning 
adequately,  i.  e* , Licensed  Practical  Nursing,  Petroleum 
Engineering  Technology,  Secretarial  Science* 

3*  Wheatland's  occupational  education  programs  were  acceptable  in 
the  areas  of  vocational  agriculture  and  office  occupations* 
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Ill  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A.  The  Division  of  Occupational  Education,  continuing  to  move  forward* 
should  further  implement  the  Comprehensive  Occupational  Education 
Program  Design*  K-12,  Community  College  and  continuing  education. 

B.  The  State  Department*  in  cooperation  with  local  districts*  should 
continue  to  develop  an  evaluation  and  planning  system  which  will  offer 
continuous  assessment  of  occupational  program  effectiveness  and  efforts. 

C.  Cooperative  systems*  i.  e* , boards  of  cooperative  services  and  community 
college  agreements*  should  be  strengthened  and  encouraged  to  avoid 
duplication  of  occupational  education  programs - 

D.  Recommend  the  National  Advisory  Council  and  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  revise  the  federal  system'  for  allocating  federal  funds.  In 
the  future*  broader  guidelines  should  be  established*  whereby  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education 

' could  identify  their  program  needs  and  could  devise  a local  formula  for 
distribution  of  federal  funds. 

j 

E.  Concerning  disadvantaged  youth*  we  recommend  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council  and  U.S*  Commissioner  of  Education  that  the  term  "disadvantaged" 
be  revised  to  include  children  in  small  rural,  geographically  isolated  schools* 
where  there  are  inadequate  funds  to  develop  and  support  occupational  offerings. 
The  present  definition  and  guidelines  are  directed  toward  urban  centers* 

F.  Extend  and  expand  programs  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  youth* 

G.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  build  elaborate  and  expensive  occupational 
facilities;  therefore*  we  encourage  the  development  of  cooperative 
education  programs*  utilizing  the  community  classroom  philosophy. 

H.  Elevating  the  image  of  occupational  education  and  the  dignity  of  work  must 
be  launched  through  comprehensive  education.  The  endeavor  must 
recognize  employment  as  an  integral  part  of  education, 

, + 

I.  The  University  of  Wyoming  and  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education 
should  provide  in-service  workshops  for  all  occupational  education  staff 
and  non- occupational  educators. 
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Oaiaha  Public  Schools 

Department  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 

Summer;  1970 


The  Special  Program  for  the  Implementation  of  Cooperative  Education 
in  the  Omaha.  Public  Schools  was  conducted  between  June  15  and  August  15, 
1970. 

t 

This  program  was  funded  through  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
Education  as  a special  project  under  Section  G of  the  Vocational  Education 
.>eiidments  of  L96S;  and,  it  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Nebraska  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education.  A copy  of  the  approved 
proposal  is  attached  to  this  report. 


Purposes 

The  purposes  of  the  study  were  to  try  to  determine: 

1. *  receptivity  of  more  widely  developed  community  cooperative- 

education  programs. 

2.  An  inventory  of  potential  training  stations  in  future  years  as 
well  as  an  indication  of  gome  direct  needs  for  the  1970-1971 
school  term. 

3 . The  . vitiation  of  cooperative-education  programs  during  the 

19 70- 19 71  school  term  in  Agriculture  Education,  Homs  Economics 

Pelated  Occupations,  Industrial  Education,  and  Office  Education. 

/ 

4.  The  outlook  for  the  e:  mansion  of  all  tb<.  cooperative-education 
programs. 

5.  The  willingness  of  business  and  industry  to  serve  as  active 
resource  personnel  in  classroom  activities.  . 

6.  The  means  that  are  available  in  the  business  world  that  will 
help  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  yOuth  ybo  are  culturally 
different,  unemployed,  and/or  *early  school  leavers^” 
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Under  the  direction  of  Dr,  Edwin  H.  Parrish,  the  proposal  was  devel- 
oped by  the ‘project  director  and  the  project  leader  with  some  assistance 
from  others  who  later  worked  as  staff  members.  In  addition  to  the  project 
director  and  the  project  leader,  staff  members  for  the  project  consisted 
of  technical  assistants  and  a field  staff  pitli  representation  from  each  of 
the  vocational  areas.  An  organizational  chart  is  on  page  13  of  this  report, 

H ¥ 

Activities  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  project  included: 

¥ 

1T  Determining  businesses  to  be  contacted  and  the  names  of  people 
> to  call  upon, 

2,  Preparing  letters  to  business  executives  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  calls  and  scheduling  appointments. 

3,  Developing  and  printing  brochures  on  cooperative  education 
to  be  enclosed  with  the  letters. 

4,  Developing  a system  to  be  used  in  recording  summaries  of  visi- 
tations, 

5,  Preparing  for  in-service  training  of  those  Who  would  make  the 
calls. 


Id  carrying  out  the  first  activity,  The  Directory  of  Major  Employers 
for  the  Omaha  Area  provided  the  baste  list  of  businesses  to  be  cent acted. 
This  directory,  compiled  and  published  by  the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
is  a listing  of  the  900  area  firms  which  employ'  25  or  more  persons.  ' An- 
other listing,  containing  the  names  of  approximately  1500  additional  busi- 
nesses, was  obtained  through  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  of  ‘the  City  of  Omaha. 
This  *was  a list  used  in  the  spring  of  1970  to  contact  businessmen  in  a 
city  wide  drive  for  summer  youth  employment. 

t cause  of  time  apd  staff  limitations,  it  was  determined  that  the  first 
uld  be  to  contact  as  many  as  possible  of  the  900  firms  on  the  Chamber 
List,  The  supplementary  list  was  to  be  used  to  extend  contacts  in  specific 
areas  as  far  as  might  be. possible. 

\ * 

Using  both  lists  as  guides,  field  staff  members  in  6ach  of  the  areas 
modified  the  lists  by  determining  selections  of  firms  to  be  contacted  on 
the  basis  of  special  relationships  to  their  vocational  areas. 

As  the  aim  was  to  cover  as  many  businesses  as  possible  in  the  time 
available, ' V lis cs" were"" "open ^ -ended,**  in  other  words,  modification  was 
a continuing  activity  throughout  the  entire  period  of  visitation. 

After  the  names  of  firms  to  be  contacted  were  ascertained,  the  second 
and  third  activities  were  performed,  ' The  letters  and  brochures  were  mailed 
a week  in  advance  of  the  proposed  appointments.  On  pages  14  and  15  are 
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samples  of  the  letter  end  brochure.  Page  16  shows  the  system  deve^.ed  in 
the  fourth  activity  which  was  used  in  recording  summaries  of  visitations. 
The  fifth  activity  involved  the  training  and  preparation  for  the  field 
staff  members  during  the  in-service  period  and  included: 

1,  Explaining  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  the  cooperative 
education  programs, 

2,  Explaining  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  project  with  empha- 
sis on  the  importance  of  coemunity  involvement  in  planning  a 
cooperative  education  program  in  all  of  the  vocational  areas, 

(A  sample  kit  of  the  materials  used  during  the  in-service 
training  is  included  with  the  copy  of  this  report  that  is 
being  sent  to  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education, ) 

I 

3,  Planning  the  individual  field  staff  member's  interview  assign- 
ments and  pointing  out  on  a special  map  of  the  city  of  Omaha 
the  locations. of  prospective  employers.  The  map  was  placed  on 
a special  board,  and  was  used  as  a motivational  device  for  the 
field  staff.  As  calls  were  completed,  each  member  in  his  par-  - 
ticular  vocational  area  would  indicate  with  colored  pins  the 
locations  of  the  businesses  he  called  upon.  At  the  close  of 
the  study,  776  pins  had  been  placed  on  the  map. 


Field  Program 

Field  staff  members  fror  each  of  the  vocational  areas  made  appointments 
and  visitations  between  July  13  and  August  15,  1970,  Upon  completion  of  the 
interviews,  summaries  of  the  visitations  were  recorded  on  special  cards,  and 
a personalized  thank  yon  note  was  then  sent  by  the  interviewer  to  each  em- 
ployer interviewed  a few  days  following  the  interview,  A sample  of  the 
thank  you  is  on  page  17, 

r 

Table  X,  page  6,  denotes  the  number  of  firms  contacted  in  each  voca- 
tional area  and  also  the  total  number  in  all  areas.  This  table  also  includes 
the  number  of  firms  approving  or  disapproving  of  the  expansion  of  cooperative 
programs  and  the  number  of  firms  who  have  indicated  the  possibilities  of 
employing  student  trainees.  Of  the  776  firms  contacted,  599  firms  approved 
of  the  expansion  of  the  programs,  160  did  not  indicate  such  approval.,  and  17 
did  not  indicate  an  opinion,'  Also  442  firms  indicated  a possibility  of 
taking  student  trainees,  293  did  not- think  the)  could,  and  41  thought  they 
might  or  might  not  take  student  trainees.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  though 
293  firms  did  not  feel  they  would  heVe  openings  for  trainees  in  the  immediate 
future  in  areas  where  the  school  offers  training,  many  of  them  were  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  expansion  of  the  cooperative  programs. 

Table  XX,  page  7,  lists  the  number  of  possible  student  trainee  openings 
in  each  vocational  area  as  they  were  indicated  by  the  firms  who  said  they 
could  employ  trainees.  It  is  important  when  reading  Table  XX  to  take  note 
of  the  explanations  about  the  table  which  are  found  on  the  following  page. 
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The  last  table^  Table  III,  page  9,  indicates  ways  other  than  employing 
student  trainees  in  which  business  firms  wish  to  cooperate  with  the  schools. 
For  example,  in  the  Home  Economics  Related  Occupations  area,  out  of  47  firms 
who  said  they  would  help  in  other  ways,  30  are*  willing  to  provide  speakers, 

11  are  willing  to  counsel  students,  2 are  willing  to  provide  films  or  film-* 
strips,  3 are  willing  to  provide  for  field  trips,  3 are  willing  to  provide 
ins  true  tional  materials,  and  5 are  willing  to  cooperate  in  some  other  special 
way.  For  example,  one  of  the  prospective  employers  suggested  that  all  of 
bis  department  heads  work  with  the  school  coordinator  in  developing  the  cur- 
riculum for  trainees  working  in  bis  firm*  ' 

_ l 

Although  contacts  were  made  in  the  Distributive  Education  area  where 
time  permitted,  the  emphasis  was  put. on  the  other  areas  as  Distributive  Edu- 
cation is  already  a successful  on-going  program  in  six  of  the  Ooaha  Public 
High  Schools.  It  is  anticipated  that  it  will\be  in  operation  in  the  seventh 
existing  high  school  when  the  building  is  completed,  and  will  be  a part  of 
the  program  in  the  additional  high  school  now  under  construction. 

All  of  the  figures  in  the  table4'  included  in  this  report  were  derived 
from  information  reo'  .ded  on  the  s „ial  cards  by  the  field  staff  members 
as  they  made  the  visitations. 


Publicity  Programs 

P 

Dr,  Parrish,  the  project  director,  the  project  leader,  and  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  vocational  areas  appeared  on  a local  radio  sta- 
tion's program,  Education  1970.  a one- half  hour  program,  to  present  a report 
of  the  study.  At  the.  time  of  the.  presentation,  a recording  was  made  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  program  to'  be  broadcast  four  times.  In  addition, 
the  project  director,  the  project  leader,  and  a field  staff'inember  from  the 
Business  Education  area  presented  a panel  jdiscussion  of  the  study  to  Busi- 
ness Education  personnel  at  the  Nebraska  Vocational  Association's  annual 
meeting  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  in  August,  Part  of  the  activity  during  the 
panel  discussion  included  the  playing  of  the  tape  used  in  the  radio  broad- 
casts. 


Summary 

As  a result  of  the  SPICE  Program,  the  information  obtained  is  of  value 
to  the  vocational  education  programs  in  the  Omaha  Schools  by  having: 

1,  Secured  suggestions  from  executives  in  the  business  and  indus- 
trial communities  on  ways  to  improve  current  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs  in  Distributive  Education  and  implementing  new 
programs  in  Agri-Business,  Home  Economics  Related  Occupations, 
Industrial  Education,  end  Office  Education,  This  information 
is  available  to  the  schools  on  the  Special  cards  used  in  re- 
cording summaries,  and  is  a**o  included  in  the  general  observa- 
tions made  by  the  field  stai*. 
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2,  Secured  suggestions  on  means  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
youth  who  are  culturally  different,  unemployed,  and/or 
"early  school  leavers,"  This  information  is  also  found  in 
the  general  observations  made  by  the  field  staff, 

3,  Informed  executives  in  business  and  industry  of  the  schools’ 
desire  to  have  them’ became  more  involved  in  helping  to  edu- 
cate  youth  for  the  world  of  work.  This  was  done' through  the 
letters,  brochures,  interviews,  and  radio  programs, 

I 

4,  Secured  indications  of  the  willingness  of  individual  employe 
ers  to  be  more  involved  in  serving  youth: 

a.  Through  actual  participation  in  some  of  the  classroom 
activities, 

b.  By  supplementing  or  augmenting  vocational  counseling 
opportunities  of  pupils  through  individual  or  small- 
group  counseling.  This  information  was  sunparized  in 
Table  III, 

5,  Developed  lists  of  prospective  training  stations.  This  in- 
formation to  be  available  to  vocational  area  supervisors, 

6,  Developed  better,  communication  so  that! 

a.  The  schools  may  better  know  and  understand  the  needs  and 
opportunities  in  business  and  industry.  This  information 

f was  indicated  in  Tables  I,  II,  and  III  and  in  the  general 
observations  made  by  the-  f-iel-d-staf  f , 

b.  Business  and  industry  may  be  more  cognisant  of  the  educa- 
tional opportunities,  that  the  schools  have  to  offer. 

This  information  was  made  known  mainly  through  the  inter- 
views, 

Sumnary  reports  including  individual  listings  of  firms,  contact  persons, 
number  of  possible  student  trainee  openings,  and  other  ways  in  which  firms 
would  like  k with  the  schools  are  being  supplied,  together  with  copies 

of  this  rep  o the' supervisors  in  each  of  the  vocational  areas  so  they 

may  make  th  ilable  for  use  in  each  of. the  high  schools. 


On  pages  10,  11,  and  12  are  some  general  observations  gleaned  from 
comments  made  by  field  staff  members. 


Note: 
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SPICE  PROGRAM 
Summer*  1970 

Stannary  of  Firms  Contacted 
(Table  I> 
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Vocational  Area 

1 

Number  of  Firms 
Contacted 

Approval  of  Program 

-1 

Possibility  of  Trainees 

Yes 

NO  ■ 

Yes 

NO 

?** 

Agri-Business 

72 

47 

25 

-- 

32 

40 

i f 

— 

Business-Office 

Education 

-1 

202 

178 

20 

4 

113 

70 

19 

Business-- Distribu- 
tive Education 

78 

77 

1 

-- 

57 

16 

5 

Home  Economics 
Related  Occupations 
(HERO) 

174 

^ * 
r+ 

130 

37 

7 

116 

54 

4 

Industrial  Education 

250 

167 

77 

6 

124 

113 

13 

TOTAL 

776 

599 

160 

17 

442 

293 

41 

Vindicates  those  businessmen  who  did  not  necessarily  approve  or  disapprove  of  a coopera- 
tive program 

vindicates  businessmen  in  firms  who  might  or  might  not  take  student  trainees 

\ 
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SPICE  PROGRAM 
Sumner,  1970 

Summary  of  Firms  Contacted 
(Table  II  >* 


f 

Number  of  Possible  Trainees 

in  Each  Area 

Ho.  of  Firms 

Vocational 

Who  Plan  to 

Agri-Business 

Bus.  —Office 

Bus.— Dist. 

Home  Economics 

Industrial 

Area 

Take  Student  j 

Education 

Education 

Education 

Related  Occup. 

Education 

Trainees 

7 

NO. 

Sev. 

7 

No. 

Sev. 

7 

No. 

Sev. 

7 - 

No.  ! 

Sev. 

7 

NO. 

Sev. 

Agri-Business 

v 29 

6 

32 

6 

X 

(21)  . 

(6) 

Business — office 

1 185 

1 

1 

40 

208 

2 

5 

21 

1 

1 

16 

1 

4 

20 

1 

Education 

(U 

(74) 

■ 

(10) 

(2) 

(*) 

Bus ines  a- -Di & tx ibu- 

6$ 

— — 

13 

22 

— — 

21 

58 

3 

6 

3 

1 

4 

5 

1 

tive  Education 

(12) 

(17) 

(1) 

(3) 

Home  Economics 

Related  Occupations 

128 

— 

— 

— ! 

8 

10 

— 

1 

-- 

1 

31 

249 

5 

9 

2 

1 

(HERO) 

■ 

L I 

(5) 

(79) 

(2) 

Industrial  Education 

156 

15 

8 

1 

4 

1 

1 

— - 

67 

46 

10 

(9) 

(46) 

TOTAL 

562 

6 

33 

i 

76 

254 

i 

3 

31 

79 

6 

39 

268 

7 

84 

75 

13 

(22) 

a<*> 

mi 

(82) 

(59) 

* See  next  page  for  footnotes 
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Sunmary  of  Firms  Contacted 
(Table  II  Continued --Footnotes ) 

* Some  firms  wish  to  cooperate  with  trainees  in  more  than  one  vocational  area— hence— totals 
carried  across  the  chart  will  hot  always  equal  number  listed  in  this  coluam*  (For  example: 
Of  the  29  firms  in  the  group  interviewed  in  the  area  of  Agriculture , 27  wanted  to  take  Agri- 
Business.  trainees— four  of  these  27  also  wanted  office  trainees  * Two  others  wanted  only 
Office  trainees*  This  accounts  for  the  29  firms* ) 

7 Indicates  the  business  would  plan  to  £ake  trainees  but  did  not  state  a specific  number. 

Figures  in  parentheses  in  "No*"  Column  signify  the  number  of  firms  who  are  willing  to  take 
the  total  number  of  students  indicated* 

Total  estimated  numbers  of  trainee  openings  in  each  vocational  area  are  indicated  below*** 

Agri-Business  Business— Of f ice  Business— Pis tribu-  Horae  Economics  Industrial 

Education  Education  tlve  Education  Related  Occupations  Education 

, i 

42  339  t 128  328  198 

**In  order  to  reduce  this  information  to  one  comparative  figure  for  each  area,  the  following 
formula  has  been  used: 

- 

1*  Each  firm  stating  no  specific  number  was.  assigned  a figure  of  one* 

2,  Any  firm  stating  ’’several”  trainees  would  be  employed  was  assigned  a figure 
of  3. 

3,  Totals  obtained  in  this  way  for  these  two  columns  were  added  to  the  total 

number  specifically  stated  by  other  firms*  For  example:  In  Office  Education 

76  firms  stated  no  specific  number;  .106  said  they  could  employ  254;  and  3 

said  they  could  employ  "several,11  76  + 254  +(3x3)  9 - 339  training  openings 
in  Office  Education. 


SPICE  PROGRAM 
Summer,  1970 

Summary  of  Firms  Contacted 
(Table  III) 


Vocational 

Area 

Other  Ways  Business  Firms  Wish  to  Cooperate* 

*1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Agri-Business 

(5)__ 

0> 

2 

1 

— 

— 

2 

Business — Office 
Education 

(66) 

*7 

11 

7 

8 

7 

21 

Business — Distrib* 
stive  Education 

(17) 

11 

1 

o 

1 

3 

1 

4 

I Home  Economics 
Related  Occupations 
(HERO) 

(47) 

30 

11 

2 

8 

8 

5 

Industrial 

Education 

(35) 

19 

4 

12 

2 

10 

TOTAL 

%2) 

29 

11 

31 

18 

42 

T 


^Indicates  the  following: 

1 » speakers  , 5 - instructional  materials  , 

2 - counselors  6 - see  interview  card  for 

3 - films  or  filmstrips  special  instructions  or 

4 - field  trips  unusual  ways  of  coopera ting 

Figures  in  parentheses  in  Column  1 indicate  the  number  of  firms  who 
are  willing  to  cooperate  in  other  ways  in  each  area* 
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Some  General  Observations  Gleaned  From  Coranenta  Hade  By  Field  Staff  Members 

1,  Hast  executives  In  business  and  industry  ere  very  receptive  to  the 
cooperative  education  plan, 

2.  It  was  anticipated  that  if  employers  would  give  twenty  minutes  of 
their  day  for  interviews,  the  staff  members  could  do  a good  Job  in  presenting 
the  "Cooperative  Story"  and  at  the  same  time,  receive  many  good  suggestions 
from  employers  In  the  planning  of  cooperative  education.  As  it  turned  out, 
it  was  not  unusual  for  interviews  to  last  an  hour.  Some  interviews  lasted 

as  long  as  three  and  four  hours,  the  average  length  being  thirty  minutes. 
Businessman  wanted  to  discuss  their  problems  and  their  businesses  with  the 
educators. 


3,  A number  of  executives  had  present  during  the  interviews  their  top 
staff.  They  definitely  wanted  them  to  bear  the  "Cooperative  Story"  and 
discuss  procedures  to  follow  in  implementing  the  program  in  to  their  com- 
panies, Some  of  them  had  photocopied  our  brochures  before  the  scheduled 
intervi^ra  30  all  who  attended  from  their  staffs  would  have  preliminary  in- 
formation, 

+ 

a 

4,  Many  businessmen  were  glad  to  learn  the  schools  are  doing  store  to 
promote  vocational  education.  They  feel  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  in 
this  area,'  as  there  are  many  job  openings  for  well-qualif  led  vocational  ■ 
education  trainees,  A number  of  them  felt  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on 
preparing  for  college, 

3,  A common  question  at  the  beginning  of  the  interviews  was,  "Is  this 
a government  project?  If  so,  I do  not  wish  to  participate,"  Upon  explana- 
tion of  the  program,  99  per  cent  of  the  employers  were  favorably  impressed 
with  the  plan. 


6,  In  the  beginning  of  the  interviews,  many  executives  confused  the 
cooperative  education  program  i^th  JOBS,  HYC,  TOPS,  JOB  CORPS,  and  other  , 
work  experience  programs. 


7,  Many  of  the  executives  4ke)  the  idea  of  having  plenty  of  time  to 
think  about!  the  program  before  the  actual  implementation.  Some  stated,  "Wfe 
want  to  very  much  participate  in  the  cooperative  program,  but  1 am  not  sure 
just  where  we  could  use  at  this  time  part-time  help.  However,  between  now 
and  next  fall,  1971,  we  certainly  will  give  your  program  serious  thought, 

I think  it  is  a great  ideal"  They  also  approved  of  the  schools*  attitude 

about  advance  planning,  / 

/ _ 

8,  Many  national/firms,  with  home  offices  in  other  cities,  could  not 
give  us  definite  information  until  they  contacted  them  for  approval.  Many 


/ 

busi 


Lnfoi 


of  them  felt  the  hqpe  offices  would  be  very  receptive  to  the  cooperative 
plan. 


9,  Many  businessmen  were  acquainted  with  similar  programs  in  other 
areas  of  the^Jhited  States  such  asi  Texas,'  Tennessee,  Mew  York  and  Virginia, 
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10.  Nearly  all  employers  made  it  town  that  students  enrolled  in  the 
cooperative  program  must  be  high  caliber  students  with  a sincere  interest 
and  desire  to  do  well  on  the  Job.  Students  would  be  expected  to  meet  and 
10  conform  with  the  standards  and  regulations  set  forth  by  the  company 
where  they  are  employed.  In  sending  student  trainees  under  this  program, 
the  school  implies  that  though  the  student  may  not  have  reached  a very 
advanced  skill  level,  he  does  have  good  work  attitudes  and  enough  maturity 
to  accept  adult  responsibilities. 

11.  A number  of  businessmen  were  very  happy  to  learn  that  cooperative 
education  is  a program  for  all  students  who  can  benefit  from  it,  and  that  it 
is  not  limited  to  minority  groups,  the  disadvantaged,  the  culturally  deprived, 
the  early  school  leavers,  or  only  for  students  with  special  abilities. 

12.  At  the  same  time,  two  or  three  of  the  major  employers  are  very 
much  interested  in  getting  ''good  workers'*  from  the  minority  groups.  Cine  em- 
ployer indicated  that  his  company  at  the  present  time  would  be  interested 
only  in  hiring  good  workers  from  this  group.  (The  percentage  of  tmlnority 
group  employees  in  his  firm  is  downward  he  feels  real  pressure  to  bring  it 
up.) 

13.  A number  of  the  employers  were  pleased  to  learn  I that  the  students 

coming  to  them  would  be  enrolled  in  advanced  vocational  courses.  This  means 
they  are  a select  group,  who  already  have  had  some  training,  and  would  go 
through  the  usual  steps  in  applying  for  Jobs.  f 

14.  Business  leaders  want  the  coordinators  to  work  closely  with  the 

supervisors  on  the  job  in  training  students. 

> ’ 

15.  A number  of  businessmen  contacted  indicated  that  this  is  the  first 
time  that  many  of  them  had  ever  considered  hiring  seniors  in  high  school. 

They  also  stated  that  they  really  do  not  see  any  major  reasons  why  seniors 
could  not  be  employed  to  fill  entry-level  Jobs, 

16.  In  entering  the  program,  many  of  the  businessmen  contacted  are 
willing  to  employ  one  or  two  student  trainees.  If  these  trainees  work  out 
satisfactorily,'  in  the  future  they  would  plan  to  employ  more  students  from 
the  cooperative  education  programs. 

17.  A number  of  employers  asked  about  using  two  students — one  for 
morning  work;  one  for  afternoon.  Some  employers,  particularly  in  the  office 
area,'  indicated  they  would  really  like  to  be  involved  in^be  cooperative 
education  program.  However,  the  bulk  of  their  work  is  in  the  mornings,  and 
they  could  not  envision,  because  .of  this,  how  they  could  participate. 

18*  Most  employers  would  pla*  to  pay  the  beginning  wage  for  a respective 
Job,  rather  than  to  plan  to  employ  under  any  special  permits. 

19.  A number  of  the  executives  in  the  Agri-business,  Industrial  Educa- 
tion areas  indicated  students  must  be  18  years  of  age  before  they  could  em- 
ploy them.  Because  of  the  type  of  employment,  more  occupations  in  these 
areas  are  affected  by  legal  requirements  under  Safety  and  Child’ Labor  Laws 
and  by  union  agreements  than  are  occupations  in  the  other  vocational  areas. 
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20,  There  appears  to  be  a dire  need  for  good  trainees  in  the  food 
service  areas,  Hospitals  and  nursing  homes  indicated  great  needs, 

2L,  Nearly  all  of  the  businessmen  contacted  are  wilLing  to  cooperate 
with  the  schools  in  whatever  way  they  can.  This  may  be  by  providing  train- 
ing stations  for  cooperative  students , speakers  for  the  classroom,  guidance 
counseling,  films,  and  other  instructional  materials, 

22,  Host  firms  are  interested  in  working  with  the  school  staff  in 
developing  training  plans  for  the  student  trainees.  Many  businessmen  would 
be  willing  to  volunteer  the  services  of  various  staff  members  to  assist  in 
curriculum  development, 

23,  No  one  wished  to  be  burdened  with  paper  work  and  were  vociferous 
about  not  taking  on  the  duties  of  a school  with  reference  to  discipline  and 
attendance.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  were  not  willing  to  share  the 
responsibility  for  training, 

■H 

24,  A number  of  firms  indicated  that  if  the  schools  do  not  do  a better 
job  in  preparing  students  for  the  world  of  work,  the  companies  will  have  to 
develop  their  own  special  training  programs,  perhaps  at  the  government's 
expense. 


i 
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A PROJECT  FOR  THE  IMPLEMENTATION 

r- 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
IN  OMAHA  UNDER  PART  G 


Projector  Director 
(Mildred  Blair) 


Project  Leader 
(Jim  Nebel) 


Home  Economics 
Related  Occupations 


Office  Education 


Trade -Indu  o tr la 1 
Education 


o 

ERIC 


The  11  staff  members  included 
one  central  staff  person  and 
ten  vocationally  qualified 
teachers  from  six  different 
high^ schools* 


This  Project  is  to  be 

- + 

— carried  on  under  the 
direction  of 

Dr.  Edwin  Hi  Parrish 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education 

Omaha  Public  Schools 
Summer  > 1970 
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3*>l2  Davini^oki  S) iii  i.i 

Omaha  Nebraska  sum 


July  6,  1970 


Mrs,  Aiene  Nielsen*  President 
Nielsen's  Furniture  Store 
4519  South  88  Street 


Semple  Letter 


Qnaha,  Nebraska  68127 
Dear  Mrs,  Nielsen: 

Members  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  of  the  Omaha  Public 
Schools  will  be  conducting  a Business-Industry  Survey  on  Cooperative  Vocational 
Education  from  July  13 , 1970,  through  August  7,  1970, 

Soma  of  the  purposes  of  the  survey  will  be  to; 

1.  Secure  suggestions  from  you  on  ways  to  develop  cooperative  vocational 
education  programs, 

2,  Secure  information  concerning  your  company's  interest  in  becoming  more 
involved  in  serving  youth: 


3,  Develop  better  channels  of  communication  so  that: 

a.  The  school  may  know  and  understand  the  needs  and  opportunities  in 
business  and  industry  more  extensively, 

b.  Business  and  industry  may  be  more  cognizant  of  the  educational 
opportunities  that  the  school  has  to  offer, 

A urochure  introducing  cooperative  vocational  education  is  enclosed,  A staff 
member  will  ba  calling  your  secretary  for  an  appointment,  NS  hope  you  may  be 
able  to  take  the  time  for  a brief  conference. 

Your  participation  in  this  survey  will  be  very  much  appreciated, 

1 ' UAiiiAe 


a.  By  providing  training  stations, 

b.  By  supplementing  or  augmenting  vocational  counseling  opportunities 


of  pupils  through  individual  or  small  group  counseling. 


Edwin  H«  Parrish 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education 


EHP/jh 
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Enclosure 
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The  above  brochure  is  a sample  of'tf  ? brochures  enclosed  with  the  letters 
to  executives  in  business  and  indus'  ry- 


The  above  brochure  is  a sample  of  the  brochures  enclosed  with  the  letters 
to  executives  in  business  and  industry « 
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The  above  brochure  is  a sample  of  the  brochures  enclosed  with  the  letters 
to  executives  in  business  and  industry. 
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Person  Contacted  - 

Position  - 

Contact  By  ~ 

Date  - 

Appr.  of  Prog*  Bxpan*  - 

Pose*  of  Open  for  Trainees  - 

Other  Ways  Desire  to  Cooperate  - 

Narrative  Report  - 

ti 

I- 

| Continue 

on  other  side  of  card  - 

The  above  card  Is  the  sample  of  the  cards  used  in 
recording  summaries  of  visi tat ions * 


ERIC 
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*fkcuth  Qjou 


for  the  courtesy  you  extended  during  my  recent  interview. 


The  many  suggestions  you  had  to  offer  are  invaluable  for  the  further  development  of 
cooperative  education  in  the  Omaha  Public  High  Schools. 


We  will  want  to  keep  you  informed  as  plans  develop. 


CwBPCfUTIVV  ■EHICATtDN  PHHCT 


August  12,  1970 


pMUTMIlfr  or  WKAtlOlUL  AMO  AWL*  BDUCAYlOM 

Omaha  maue  Ichoou 


The  above  is  a sample  of  the  Thank  You  cards  mailed  to  executives  in 
business  and  industry  within  a few  days  following  the  interviews. 
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Department  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 

SPICE  Program 
Sumner,  1970 


Operating  Expenses  for  the  Project! 

Budget  Code 

351-21  2-1-06  Salaries  (Budgeted?  £16,150-00)  $12,259.50 

Eleven  on  staff? 

Project  Director, 

Project  Leader, 

Technical  Assistant, 
and  a Field  Staff  of 


eight. 

2-5-08 

Printing  ($1,200.00) 

493.82 

Barnhart  Press 

263.00 

Answering  Secretaries 

230.82 

2-5-24 

Postage 

($250.00) 

149.80 

First  Hal ling- -Letters 

51,90 

(865  <3  6C) 

Thank  You  Notes 

33.90 

(565  @ 6C) 

Brochure  Envelopes 

64.00 

(800  <3  8C) 

2-5-44 

Supplies 

($600.00) 

187.72 

Texas  Exten.  Division 

14.00 

ERIC  Clearinghouse 

11.25 

Stephenson's 

152.47 

Royal  Typewriter  Co. 

10.00 

2-5-62 

Equipment  Rental 

($185.00) 

25.15 

Royal  Typewriter  Co, 

25.15 

6-1-03 

Retirement 

($807.50) 

612.98  (Estim. ) 

6-1-04 

Social  Security 

($807,50) 

612.98  (Estim.) 

TOTAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

$14,341.95 

Retirement 

and  Social  Security  costs 

: are  estimated,  since  Project 

Director  and  Project  Leader  did  not  write  requisitions  "for  these  items  and 
were  not  informed  of  exact  costs. 

Omaha  Public  Schools  furnished  and  bore  the  costs  (without  reimbursement)  of 
all  letterheads,  mailing  envelopes,  recording  tape,  costs  of  xeroxing  and 
other  duplicating  of  all  materials.  (Also  three-fourths  of  Agri- Business 
Field  Staff  member's  salary,  since  he  was  already  employed  for  some  summer 

» Tl 
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Thomas,  Hollie  B. : Leighty,  George  U. 
Knowledges  and  skills  needed  by  Employees  in 
Agricultural  Supply  Businesses:  A Cooperative 
and  Factor  Analytic  Study. 

Illinois  Univ.,  Urbaoa-Chanpaign. 

HP  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

PUB  DATE  * Jul70  S6p. 

□ESCBIPTOBS  ' *AGEt ICULTURAL  SUPPLY 
OCCUPATIONS:  * vocational  ageicoltdbe; 
♦EDUCATIONAL  REEDS  * CURBICULOH  DEVELOPS ENT; 
♦EMPLOYMENT  QUALIFICATIONS}  JOB  SKILLS; 

Juki oh  colleges;  FACTOR  AE ALTS  IS 

ABSTRACT  “ Eigftt  Illinois  junior  colleges 
cooperated  with  this  study,  which  sought  to 
provide  inforaation  useful  lu  planning 
agricultural  supply  programs  to  aeet  student 
needs.  Questionnaires  were  nailed  to 
instructors,  employers,  and  students  to 
determine  the  degree  of  consensus  in  rating 
various  job  skills.  Si  nil ari ties  between  the 
three  groups  show  that  the  instructors 

correctly  perceive  the  needed  knowledge  ana 
skills.  Factor  analysis  produced  neaningful 
clusters  of  items  that  could  be  used  as 
either  a grouping  of  instructional  units  or 
areas  of  a training  flan  to  be  prescribed  for 
an  individual  student.  IBB} 
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Introduction 


The  post-high  school  agricultural  supply  program^  a part  of  the  junior 
college  system  in  Illmois>  had  its  beginning  at  Joliet  Junior  College  in  1964. 
On  July  1969.  eig.t  ^junior  colleges  in  the  State  of  Illinois  were  offering 
a specific  curriculum  in  agricultural  supply  occupations. 

Since  many  of  these  programs  were  in  their  infancy,  it  seemed  desirable 
to  de-termine  whether  there  was  agreement  in  regard  to  the  knowledges  and  skills 
needed  hy  employees  in  this  field  among  the  student  trainees  who  had  been  on 
placement > the  employer1'  where  the  students  were  placed,  and  the  instructors 
of  the  agricultural  supply  courses  who  taught  the  courses  that  the  student 

trainees  were  required  to  take  while  on  campus.  In  order  to  ascertain  this 

% 

information  a questionnaire  enumerating  the  various  skills  and  knowledges  that 

had  previously  been  proclaimed  in  the  litera'ure  to  be  of  importance  in 

■ 

agricultural  supplies  occupations  wus  prepared. 


It  was  anticipated  that  the  information  gained  by  this  study  would  be  of 
assistance  to  instructors  in  planning  educational  experiences  and  adjusting 
programs  to  meet  the  expressed  need3  of  u c student  trainees  and  their  employers. 
It  was  also  anticipated  that  this  study  could  help  high  school  instructors  plan 


agricultural  simply  programs > by  giving  an  indication  of  the  key  knowledges  and 
skills  needed  by  students  who  are  placed  for  experience  in  off-farm  agricultural 
experiences. 


E* 


The  major  objectives  of  this  stJudy  are: 

1 To  determine  if  there  was  agreement  among  the  student  trainees > 
employers  of  the  trainees > and  instructors  in  the  junior  college 
programs  as  to  the  degree  to  which  certain  knowledges  and  skills 
were  needed  by  persons  employed  in  agricultural  supply  businesses. 

2.  To  determine  if  thei>?  was  agreement  among  employers  grouped  by  type 
of  business  as  to  the  degree  to  which  certain  knowledges  and  skills 
Were  needed  by  persons  employed  In  agricultural  supply  businesses. 

3 Tfi  determine  i£  factor  analysis  could  be  used  to  group  knowledges 
and  skills  into  meaningful  categories. 

4 To  determine  the  degree  to  which  certain  knowledges  and  skills  were 
essential  to  persons  seeking  employment  in  the  agricultural  supply 
indusLry 
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Review  of  Literature 


Albracht  (1966)  in  a study  of  competencies  in  the  feed  industry  identified 

+ 

40  competencies  that  were  essential  in  feed  industry.  Of  these  40  competencies, 

5 were  better  suited  -for  post-secondary  level.  These  five  competencies  identified 
as  post-high  school  material  were;  understanding  research  findings,  writing 
and  interpreting  feed  test  results,  techniques  for  increasing  feed  sales, 
expressing  feed  and  nutrition  information  to  groups,  and  knowledge  of  methods 
used  in  collecting  bills. 

Binkley  (1966)  in  a study  of  competencies  needed  in  agricultural  supply 
businesses  noted  that  competencies  in  the  area  of  feeds  were  necessary  for 

all  salesmen  who  have  sales  contacts  with  farm  people.  He  found  that  more 

+ _ 

service  competencies  were  needed  in  seed,  fertilizer,  and  chemical  area.. 

Binkley  concluded  that  general  competencies  were  needed  to  succeed  in  agricul- 
tural supplies.  Seventy -five  percent  of  the  240  competencies  tested  by 
Binkley  were  rated  as  being  essential  for  agricultural  supply  businesses. 

Hamilton  and  Bundy  (1966)  In  a study  of  agricultural  competencies  in 
retail  feed  business  indicated  that  employees  and  managers  in  retail  -Feed 
business  need  definite  competencies  in  agriculture.  Of  the  41  important 
competencies  identified  in  this  study,  25  were  in  the  area  of  crop  and 
livestnck  production  and  farm  management  and  the  remaining  items  were  related 
to  business  and  dealership  management.  4 

Meyer  and  Whitten  <1965)  developed’ a list  of  knowledges  and  skills  in 

I 

the  areas  of  f ^ed  f fertilizer,  chemicals,  and  mechanics  for  use  in  teaching 
studer' * in  high  school  agriculture  occupations  courses.  Knowledges  and  skills 
identified  were  not  validated  by  any  group  in  these  industries. 

Kahler  and  Bundy  (1965)  in  a study  of  competencies  needed  L.'  farm  machinery 
workers  noted  that  by  comparing  the  years  of  vocational  agriculture  training 
of  employees  iu  farm  sales  and  service  that  as  the  years  of  vocational  trpining 
increased,  the  degree  nf  competencies  needed  and  possessed  by  managers  and 
employers  increased.  Kahler  and  Bundy  noted  that  instruction  needed  in  many 
of  the  competencies  identified  in  this  study  for  varioi*s  occupational  groups 
cannot  be  provided  by  high  school  or  area  vocational  school. 

Van  Loch  and  Bundy  (1965)  in  a st*'.dy  of  competencies  needed  by  fertilizer 
distribution  indicated  that  successful  job  performance  of  certain  functions  of 
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business  depends  on  the  amount  of  competencies  possessed-  The  need  for  increased 
training  beyond  the  high- school  level  was  evident  when  several  thousand  of  the 
employees  of  the  retail  fertilizer  business  do  not  possess  the  needed 
competencies  included  in  this  study.  Van  Loch  stated  that  it  is  possible  that 


study  of  the  grain  industry , Mahon  and  Bundy  (1965)  found  that  the 
higher  the  level  of  classification  of  job  of  the  grain  marketing  employee,  the 
greater  was  the  importance  of  agricultural  competencies-  Since  so  many  of 
these  grain  marketing,  competencies  ?rc  taught  to  vocational  agriculture 


As  a preliminary  step,  the  lead  instructor  at  each  of  the  junior  colleges 

h- 

Listed  as  having  an  agricultural  supply  program  by  the  Illinois  Division  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  was  contacted  by  phone  and  permission  to 
conduct  the  s -udy  was  obtained,  A list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  students 
who  were  placed  for  on-the-job  training  during  1969  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  student  trainees'  employers  were  obtained  from  each  junior  college. 

A list  of  agribusiness  knowledges  an^l  skills  was  gleaned  from  the 
literature  These  knowledges  and  skills  klong  with  some  dis tractors  were 
included  on  a questionnaire-  A nine-point  scalej  ranging  from  very  essential 
to  nonessential  war  provided  for  responses.  An  information  sheet  of  pertinent 
information  about  the  agricultural  supply  program  and  an  instruction  sheet  to 
help  each  individual  fill  out  the  questionnaire  were  developed.  The  question- 
naire was  designed  to  gather  as  much  information  as  possible  with  a minimum 
amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  student  trainee,  or  employer. 
Simple  check-off  and  numerical  answers  were  used  to  facilitate  responses. 


to  each  of  the  14  instructors,  79  student  trainees,  and  78  employers  of 

L 

student  trainees  identified  bo  be  included  in  the  study  A follow-up  letter 
was  mailed  to  those  who  had  not  responded  within  two  weeks  after  the  first 
mailing. 


these  petencies  can  be  developed  in  college  level  curricula. 


students  they  concluded  that  these  competencies  would  carry  over  to  grain1’ 
marketing  employees  who  had  had  vocational  agriculture  training. 


Procedures 


y' 

The  questionnaire  (Appendix  AJ information  sheet  ■ (Appendix  B)  , and  a 


cover  letter  (Appendix  C)  with  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope  were  mailed 


Mean  racings  were  computed  for  the  agricultural  supply  knowledges  and 
skil  j for  the  employers , student  trainees,  and  instructors  for  each  partici- 
pating junior  college  as  well  as  for  the  total  group  Instructors  at  each 
junior  college  received  feedback  information  regarding  these  mean  ratings. 

Analysis  of  variance  (Miner,  1962)  was  employed  to  ascertain  if  significant 
differences  existed  among  the  group  means , The  .05  level  of  significance  must 
have  been  attained  before  an  F ratio  was  considered  significant.  The  Newman-' 
Keuls  (Miner,  1962)  technique  was  employed  to  determine  which  pairs  of  means 
were  significant  when  a significant  F ratio  was  observed.  In  order  for  a 
difference  between  mfeans,  or  an  F ratio,  to  be  considered  significant,  the  .05 
level  of  significance  must  have  been  obtained. 

Varimax  factor  analysis  (Guertin  and  Bailey,  1970)  was  employed  to  analyze 
the  employer  ratings  in  order  to  obtain  clusters  of  knowle^es  and  skills. 
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De script ion  of  Respondents 

This  section  contains  a description  of  student  respondents  regarding  the 
age  of  the  students,  number  of  quarter  hours  of  college  work  completed  type 
of  agricultural  supply  business  in  which  students  were  placed,  years  of  high 
school  vocational  agriculture  completed  , and  the  number  of  weeks  of  on-the-job 
training  completed  A student  trainee  information  sheet  (Appendix  B)  was 
employed  to  obtain  these  data  * 

Ages  of  the  student  respondents 

Table  1 shows  the  ages  of  the  students  responding  to  the  questionnaire. 

It  was  noted  that  over  four-fifths  of  the  students  (83.33%)  were  21  years  of 
age  or  younger  - Of  those  at  the  age  of  21  or  less,  there  was  nearly  an  even 
distribution  of  students  at  the  ages  of  19,  20,  and  21.  One- sixth  (16.677*)  of 
the  student  respondents  were  over  21  years  of  age.  The  average  age  of  al_ 

f 

respondents  was  20.6  years.  ; 

i 

TABLE  I 

Frequency  of  Student  Respondents  of  Various  Ages 


Junior 

college 

Age 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Over  22 

1 

# 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

? 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

7 

12 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

L 

1 

0 

0 

College  work  completed 

The  quarter  hours  of  college  work  completed  at  the  time  of  the  survey  by 
the  students  who  returned  the  questionnaire  is  shown  in  Table  II  by  20  quartefc- 
hour  intervals  When  the  data  in  Table  II  were  exc-tiiined,  it  w~s  found  that  61 
percent  of  the  students  had  completed  enough  quti-tei  he  rs  to  have  completed 
at  least  one  year  of  college  work 


# lM  A iw 

Vt/io 
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% 


TABLE  IT 


Quarter  Hours  of  College 

Work  Completed  by 

Student 

Respondents 

Junior 

college 

Humber  of  Hours 

21-40 

41-60 

61-80 

Above  81 

1 

0 

3 

11 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

5 

0 

2 

1 

4 

6 

1 

2 

2 

0 

7 

12 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Types  of  agricultural  supply  businesses 


Employers  requesting  26  different  types  of  agricultural  supply  businesses 

responded  to  the  questionnaire.  Five  of  these  types  of  businesses  were 

1 + 

represented  by  four  or  more  employer  respondents.  Thus , these  five  types,  plus 
a sixth  for  ell  other  types,  were  used  for  analysis  purposes.  These  types  of 


businesses  were: 

Type  of  Business 


Number  of  Employer 
Respondents 


1 . Seed  4 

2.  Grain-feed  10 

3*  Fertilizer  6 

4 , Fer  t il i zer  * pet  ro 1 eum  9 

5.  Seed-grain-feed-fertilizer  7 

6*  Any  additional  combination  of 

seed-grain-feed  - ferti  li  zer  and 

petroleum  22 


Table  III  includes  the  types  of  agricultural  supply  business  in  which 


student  respondents  indicated  that  they  were  placed  and  the  type  of  agricultural 


supply  business  operated  by  the  employer  respondents.  From  the  data  in  Table  III, 


it  was  noted  that  13  of  the  54  student  respondents  (27,78%)  and  10  out  of  38 
employer  respondents  (17,24%)  were  involved  in  the  fertilizer  business.  It 


was  also  noted  that  12,96  percent  of  the  student  respondents  and  10.34  perdent 
of  the  employer  respondents  were  involved  in  the  fertilizer -petrol eum  business. 
The  percentage  of  student  respondents  involved  in  the  grain- feed  business  was 
27.78;  while  15.52  percent  employer  respondents  were  involved  in  the  grain-feed 


industry.  A small  percentage  of  the  student  respondents  (1.85%)  were  employed 
in  the  seed  industry  while  a higher  percentage  of  the  employer  respondents 
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(6,90%)  were  connected  with  the  seed  industry  * Approximately  two-fifths  (40.74%) 
of  the  student  respondents  and  one -ha If  (50,00%)  employer  respondents  were 
involved  in  various  other  combinations  of  the  seed-grain-feed-fertilizer- 
petroleum  businesses, 

TABLE  ill 

Type  of  Agricultural  Supply  Businesses  in  Which  Student  Respondents  Were  Placed 

and  Which  Employers  of  Student  Trainees  Represent 


Junior 

college 

Type  of 

Business 

Seed 

Grain- 

Feed 

Fertilizer 

Fertilizer 

Petroleum 

Seed-Grain-Feed- 
Fertilizer  Only 

Combination  of 
Seed-Grain-Feed' 
Fertil Lzer-Petroleum 

E 

S 

E 

S 

E 

S 

S 

S 

JE 

S 

E 

S 

1 

3 

0 

3 

5 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

* 7 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

4 

7 

0 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

E * Employer;  S * Student 


Years  of  high  school  vocational  agriculture 

Table  xv  shows  the  years  of  vocational  agriculture  in  high  school  that 
each  student  respondent  had  completed.  When  the  data  in  Table  IV  were  examined, 
it  was  found  that  74,07  percent  of  the  students  had  four  years  of  vocational 
agriculture  training  at  the  high  school  level.  The  percentage  of  students  who 
had  had  no  vocational  agriculture,  one  year  of  vocational  agriculture,  two 
years  of  vocational  agriculture,  and  three  years  of  vocational  agriculture  were 
11-11  percent,  1,85  percent,  3-70  percent,  and  9,26  percent,  respectively. 

Weeks  of  on-the-job  training  completed  by  students 

Tht  students  of  all  the  junior  colleges  had  at  least  tw  separate  on-the- 
job-training  periods  during  the  two-year  program  for  agricultural  supplies 
curriculum-  At  the  time  of  the  study,  some  of  the  students  had  completed  one, 
two,  or  were  involved  in  the  second  training  period.  Some  students  were 
participating  in  on-the-job  training  while  other  students  had  completed  all  of 
their  training  periods  at  the  time  of  the  study.  The  data  in  Table  V show  that 
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21  of  the  54  (38,89%)  of  the  student  respondents  had  completed  10  or  less  weeks 
of  on-the-job  training.  Nineteen  out  of  54  student  respondents  (35-19%)  and 
10  out  of  54  student  respondents  (18.52%)  had  completed  11-20  weeks  and  21-30 
weeks  of  on-the-job  training,  respectively.  Four  out  of  54  student  respondents 
(7.41%)  had  completed  31-40  weeks  of  on-the-job  training  in  agricultural 
supplies  businesses. 


TABLE  XV 


Frequency 

of  Student  Respondents 

Completing 

Various 

Levels 

of  High  School  Vocational  Agriculture 

Junior 

Years  of  High  School 

Vocational 

Agri culture 

college 

0 

1 

2 

J 

*4 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

10 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

l 

1 

0 

1 

13 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

TABLE  V 

Weeks  of  On-the-Job  Training  Completed  by  Student  Respondents 


Junior 

college 

Weeks  of  Training 

0-10 

11-20  21-30  % 

31-40 

1 

0 

9 3 

2 

2 

0 

1 2 

0 

3 

. 0 

0 * 

2 

4 

0 

5 ''  0 

0 

5 

3 

0 ✓ 0 

0 

6 

3 

2 0 

0 

7 

15 

I * 0 

8 

0 

1 1 

1 0 

Description 

of  Agricultural  Supplies  Programs 

Information  regarding  the  nature  of  Junior  college  programs  in  agricultural 


supplies  is  included  in  this  section.  Types  of  courses  required  by  junior 
college > supervisory  visits,  and  length  o£  on -the -job- training  periods  are 
discussed  in  turn.. 


4 
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Types  of  courses  required  by  .junior  colleges 

The  instructors  in  each  of  the  junior  colleges  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
number  of  courses  in  three  areas  that  students  in  the  agricultural  supplies 
program  are  required  to  take.  These  areas  were  agricultural  supplies  courses, 
courses  related  to  agricultural  supplies*  and  nonvocational  courses  required. 

i- 

It  was  noted  as  shown  in  Table  VI  that  of  the  courses  required  by  the  various 
junior  colleges  an  average  of  72 >19  percent  were  agricultural  supplies  courses* 
19.20  percent  were  courses  related  to  agricultural  supplies,  and  13.61  percent 
were  nonvocational  required  courses 

Supervisory  visits 

Table  VII  shows  the  number  of  supervisory  visits,  length  of  time  spent 
with  the  employer  during  the  visit,  and  the  total  length  of  time  spent  at  the 
training  station  as  reported  by  the  instructors  of  the  various  junior  colleges, 
Agricultural  supply  programs  include  an  average  of  six  supervisory  visits  to 
each  student  with  an  average  of  82.50  minutes  at  each  training  station*  of 
which  an  average  of  33  75  minutes  was  spent  with  the  employer  of  the  student. 

TABLE  VI 

Frequency  of  the  ..gricultural  Supply,  Related  Agricultural 
Supply,  and  Nonvocational  Courses  Required  in 
Each  Jun.  or  College  Agricultural  Supply  Program 


Junior 

college 

Courses  Required 

Ag ri cultural 
Supplies 

Re  la  t ed  to 

Agricultural  Supplies 

Nonvocational 

1 

19 

1 

3 

2 

10 

2 

6 

3 

19 

3 

3 

4 

22 

5 

2 

5 

20 

2 

2 

6 

12 

5 

5 

7 

16 

3 

1 

8 

14 

3 

1 ' 
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table  vii 


Frequency  of  Supervisory  Visits,  Length  of  Visits, 
and  Length  of  Time  Spent  with  Employer 


Junior 

college 

Supervisory  Visits. 

Number  of 
Visits 

Length  of 
Visits 

Length  of  Time 
Spent  with  Employer 

1 

6 

90  minutes 

60 

minutes 

2 

5 

90  minutes 

30 

minutes 

3 

8 

60  minutes 

- 30 

minutes 

4 

6 

60  minutes 

30 

minutes 

5 

5 

60  minutes 

30 

minutes 

6 

5 

90  minutes 

30 

minutes 

r 

8 

120  minutes 

30 

minutes 

8 

5 

90  minutes 

30 

minutes 

Lenfcth  of 

on-the-job -training  placement  jperiods 

Each  of  the  junior  colleges  participating  in  the  study  had  a different  plan 
in  the  training  and  required  different  length  of  on-the-job  training  in  their 
two-year  certificate  programs.  The  data  in  Table  VIII  show  that  all  junior 
colleges  had  an  on -the -job -training  period  during  the  spring  quarter  of  the 
second  year.  The  total  time  students  were  required  to  be  employed  as  part  of 
an  on- the- job- training  program  ranged  from  10  to  30  weeks. 

Results 

The  results  will  be  presented  in  three  main  sections:  (1)  comparison  of 

ratings  by  employers,  students,  and  instructors;  (2)  comparison  of  ratings  by 
employer  groups,  (3)  essential  agricultural  supply  knowledges  and  skills 
identified,  and  (4)  a factor  analysis  of  the  employer  ratings. 

Comparison  of  ratings  by  employers,  students,  and  instructors 

Table  IX  includes  the  comparison  of  the  mean  ratings  given  by  employers , 
students,  and  instructors  for  the  degree  to  which  employees  of  agricultural 
supplies  businesses  need  certain  knowledges  and  skills.  Keans,  on  the  one- 
to-nine  rating  scale,  were  obtained  for  the  58  employer  respondents,  54  student 
trainee  respondents,  and  14  instructor..respondents  for  each  of  the  100  items 
included  on  the  Agricultural  Supply  Questionnaire  (Appendix  A). 

Analys'*  of  variance  (Winer,  1962)  wss  empLcyed  to  a 'ertain  if  differences 
existed  among  the  mean  ratings  of  agricultural  supply  knowledges  and  skills 
given  by  employers,  students,  and  instructors.  No  significant  differences 


TABLE  VI II 

Length  aryl  Duration  of  On-the-Job  Training  for  Each  Placement 
in  the  Junior  College  Agricultural  Supply  Programs 


"O 

|H  * h 

K - \ 




Length  and 

Duration  of 

Placement 

Junior 

college 

Fall 
Quarter 
First  Year 

Winter 
Quarter 
First  Year 

Spring 
Quarter 
First  Year 

Summer 
Quarter 
First  Year 

Fall 
Quarter 
Second  Year 

Winter 
Quarter 
Second  Year 

Spring 
Quarter 
Second  Year 

1 

12  weeks 

16  weeks 

■ 2 

12  weeks 

12  weeks 

3 

3 weeks 

6 weeks 

6 weeks 

8 weeks 

4 

10  weeks 

5 

8 weeks 

8 weeks 

6 

8 weeks 

8 weeks 

7 

8 weeks 

S weeks 

8 

8 weeks 

* 

8 weeks 

4 


* 


% 


IJ 
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were  observed  among  the  ratings  given  by  employers,  si  dents,  and  instructors 
for  95  y£  the  100  knowledges  and  skills  rated.  A significant  difference  at  the  .01 
te/elamong  group  means  was  observed  fo*  item  69,  ’’Know  food  and  transportation 
laws  affecting  supplies  11  By  employing  the  Newman-Keuls  technique  it  was 
determined  that  there  was  -a  significant  difference  at  the  .05  level  between 
the  instructor  mean  and  employer  mean  for  this  item, 

A significant  difference  ad  the  .05  level,  among  group  means  was  obtained 


for  four  items.  These 

items  along  with  the  pairs  of 

groups  between  which 

significant  differences  were  observed  are: 

Item  Number 

Item 

Significant  Pairs 

15 

Filling  out  order  blanks 

Ins  true tors--students 

33 

Mix ing  chemi cals 

4 7 

Identify  insects  of 
livestock 

Employers --ins true tors 

64 

Know  how  to  buy  supplies 

and  products 

TABLE  IX 

Comparison  of  Ratings  of  Agricultural  Supply  Knowledges 
and  Skills  by  Employers,  Students,  and  Instructors 


I tern 

EmP lovers 

Students 

Instructors 

F Ratio 

1. 

Operating  a combine 

2.483 

2,722 

2.286 

* .39 

2. 

Hauling  products  to  market 

3.103 

4.019 

3.336 

2.43 

3, 

Identifying  noxious  weeds 

5.741 

6.259 

6.929 

1.61 

4. 

Operating  a crop  dryer 

5.293 

5,444 

5.920 

,28 

5* 

Measuring  grain  stored  in  bin 

5.483 

4.98] 

6.214 

,1.37 

6 . 

Determine  moisture  content  of  grain 

5.983 

5,870 

7,214 

1,26 

7. 

Coimaunicating  with  customers 

8.483 

8.389 

8.643 

.19 

8- 

Keeping  records  of  sales 

8.163 

7.907 

7.929 

.19 

9. 

Keeping  records  of  purchases 

7.862 

7.537 

+ 

7.929 

.54 

10. 

Operating  product -moving  equipment 

6,621 

7.074 

6.929 

11. 

Putting  corn  header  on  combine 

2.500 

2.685 

2.500 

.11 

* 

12, 

Purchasing  supplies 

6.276 

6,074 

7,357 

1.91 

13. 

Loading  and  unloading  supplies 

6,127 

6.000 

6.714 

.S6 

14. 

Using  telephone  two~way  radio 
properly 

4,948 

5.055 

6.786 

2.60 

15. 

Filling  out  oifder  blanks 

6,724 

6.296 

8,214 

4.32  * 

16. 

Taking  an  inventory 

7,741 

7,519 

8,143 

,73 

17. 

Bagging  products  or  supplies 

4,414 

5.093 

5.429 

1,33 

18. 

Putting  groceries  on  shelf 

1.793 

2.704 

2.000 

2.67 

19, 

Collecting  soil  samples 

5.552 

5,370 

6.357 

.60 

20. 

Conducting  seed  germination  tests 

3.897 

4.537 

5.571 

2.69 

21. 

Making  soil  tests  for  P]_,  P2j  and  K 

3.793 

5.019 

5,286 

2.97 

4752 


-13- 


TABLE  IX 


Comparison  of  Ratings  of  Agricultural  Supply  Knowledges 
and  Skills  by  Employers,  Students,  and  Instructors 

(continued) 


Item Employers  Students  Instructors  F Ratio 


22.  Conducting  fertilizer  use  survey 

23.  Checking  crop  yields 

24.  Figuring  a balanced  ration 

23  Demonstrating  the  propagation  of 
plants 

26.  figuring  bulk  fertilizer  ratios 
27*  Following  directions 

28.  Using  proper  English 

29.  Checking  compression  ratio  of 
diesel  engines 

30*  Demonstrating  product  to  customer 

31.  Pricing  supplies 

32.  Calibrating  equipment 

33.  Mixing  chemicals 

34  Removing  and  replacing  fuel  lines 

35.  Writing  legibly  and  making  distinct 
figures 

36.  Making  mathematical  calculations 

37.  Reading  product  tags  and  labels 

38.  Practicing  safety  on  Jthe  job 

39.  Maintaining  physical  plant  equipment 

40.  Operating  electrical  controls  in 
the  business 

41.  Pricing  agricultural  products 
42*  Working  with  people  in  business 

43,  Driving  trucks  and  cars  safely 

44.  Figuring  sales  tax  on  ticktft 

45*  Identifying  common  insects  of  crops 
46*  Identifying  effects  of  diseases 
of  crops 

47.  Identifying  insects  of  livestock 

48.  Interpreting  direction^to  the 
customers 

49.  Providing  information  on  chemicals, 
insects,  and  diseases  to  customers 

50.  Setting  up  displays  for  customers 

51 . Cleaning  out  fuel  line  of  gas  engine 

52.  Advising  farmers  on  feeds  and 
management  practices 

53 . Filing  business  transactions  and 
records 

54.  Doing  work  accurately 

55*  Paying  attention  to  his  work 

56.  Reporting  to  work  on  time 

57.  Making  effective  use  of  work  time 


4.638 

5.519 

6.000 

■ 2*37 

5*707 

5.667 

7,000 

2.36 

5.776 

5-852 

6*714 

*65 

3.776 

4.574 

3.929 

1.61 

6.224 

6,500 

7*500 

1*07 

8,627 

$.638 

8.357 

.51 

7.379 

7,463 

7.500 

.04 

2.155 

2,481 

1.929 

.54 

6.603 

6.630 

8.000 

1*99 

6.362 

6- -38  3 

7.358 

1.13 

6,914 

7.407 

7.929 

1.61 

5*776 

7 000 

7.357 

3.4)  * 

3.190 

3,593 

3*857 

.63 

7.672 

7.426 

8,429 

1.8** 

7,948 

7.907 

8.143 

.15 

7.948 

7.444 

8.357 

2.33 

8.328 

8.241 

8. 786 

1.17 

7.621 

7.315 

6*357 

2.62 

6.741 

6.704 

6.571 

.04 

6,552 

" 6,130 

7.857 

2.75 

8.362 

8,185 

8.214 

.28 

7.568 

7.722 

7.85, 

.20 

6.586 

6.426 

7.929 

2.36 

6.052 

6,339 

7,214  - 

1.46 

5.097 

6.407 

6.500 

.60 

4.776 

5.315 

6*857 

3 56  * 

7.310 

6*888 

8,071 

1 78 

6.793 

6.722 

7,929 

1,36 

5.345 

5*593 

6,357 

.88 

3,^ 

3.037 

2.500 

' .65 

5.931 

5.870 

7,071 

F 

1.07 

6.466 

6.833 

7.571 

1.62 

8.448 

8*278 

8.357 

.26 

8.534 

8.389 

8.429 

.28 

8*466 

8.352 

8.786 

1.24 

8.328 

8.241 

8.786 

1.07 

* 


% 

Comparison  ot  Ratings  of  Agricultural  Supply  Knowledges 
and -Skills  by  Employers,  Students,  and  Instructors 

(continued) 


Item  , 

Employers 

Students 

Instructors 

F Ratio 

58. 

Fitting  animals  for  show  or  sale 

2.672 

3.222 

2.571 

.93 

59. 

Interpreting  feed  results  to 
customers 

5.121 

5.148 

6.286 

.97 

60. 

Showing  research  findings  to 
cus  tomers 

6.207 

5.963 

6.357 

.27 

61. 

Know  how  to  determine  proper  time 
for  harvest 

5.362 

5.815 

5.786 

.51 

62. 

Know  how  to  make  recommendation  for 
planting 

6,172 

6.056 

6.214 

.05 

63. 

Know  how  to  determine  quality  of 
grain 

6.75$ 

6.519 

6.929 

.22 

64. 

Know  how  to  buy  supplies  and 
products 

6.241 

6.556 

8.071 

4.52  * 

65. 

Know  how  to  protect  products  from 
roden  t s 

5.948 

6.556 

6.857 

1.74 

66, 

Know  how  to  plan  a customer  credit 
program 

6.155 

6.574 

7.714 

2.41 

67. 

'Know  how  to  take  proper  care  of 
equipment 

7.110 

7.593 

7.357 

.63 

68. 

Know  how  to  repair  equipment 

6.621 

7.130 

5.786 

2.61 

6^. 

Know  food  and  transportation  laws 
affecting  supplies 

4.569 

5.907 

7.000 

5.26  ** 

70. 

Know  fertilizer  requirements 

6.897 

6.981 

7.500 

.31 

71. 

Know  sources  of  fertilizer 

6.052 

6.370 

7.286 

1.19 

72. 

Know  crop  varieties 

6.397 

6.704 

7.286 

.88 

73. 

Know  tillage  requirements 

5.655 

6.574 

6.571 

2.09 

74. 

■ Know  soil  reaction  principles 

5.948 

6.407 

6.928 

1.03 

75. 

Know  crop  rotation  principles 

6.121 

6.333 

6.500 

.19 

76. 

Know  proper  use  of  animal  feeding 
equipment 

4.862 

5.056 

5.857 

.80 

77. 

Know  how  to  feed  grain  properly 
to  livestock 

5.276 

4« 

5.370 

5.643 

.10 

78. 

’ Know  how  to  use  protein  supplement 
in  feeds 

5.466 

5.704 

6.500' 

.70 

79. 

Know  how  to  provide  minerals  for 
livestock  " 

5.259 

5.611 

6.071 

.52 

80. 

Know  vitamin  requirements  for 
livestock 

-5. 259 

5.463 

6.429 

.96 

81. 

Know  approved ■ Livestock  feeding 
methods 

5.362 

5.426 

6.640* 

1.25 

82. 

Know  local  feed  practices  and 
me  thods 

5.224 

5.599 

6.643 

1.58 

83. 

Know  competitors1  products 

6.224 

< 5.556 

7.786 

2.91 

84. 

Know  grain  and  feed  prices 

6.276 

6.704 

7.143 

.82 

85. 

Know  how  to  operate  a feed  mill 

4.810 

* 

4.833 

6.071 

1.32 

AH  ^ A 


TABLE  IX 


Comparison  of  Ratings  of  Agricultural  Supply ^Knowledges 
and  Skills  by  Employers , Students,  and  Instructors 

(continued) 


Item  Employers 

Students 

Instructors 

F Ratio 

86. 

Know  how  to  transport  feed  or  seed 

5.190 

5.352 

6.143 

.77 

87. 

Know  feeding  and  watering  space 

requirements  for  livestock 

4.983 

4.926 

5.786 

.57 

88. 

Knew  general  principles' of  chemical 

* 

injects  controls 

6.659 

6.667 

6.857 

.11 

89. 

Know  general  principles  of  control- 

ling plant  diseases 

6.069 

6.481 

6.500 

.50 

90. 

Know  general  principles  for  using 

of  herbicides  - 

6.466 

6.852 

7.  COO 

.52 

91. 

* Know  definitions  of  agriculture 

proctL.* **  terms 

^ .222 

7.286 

.52 

95. 

Know  where  to  find  late sc  publics-  * 

tions"  on  recommendations  for 

- 

product  use 

7.483 

7.185 

.8.357 

2.11 

93. 

Unde errand  physical  plant  operations 

7.037 

6.907 

6.786 

.11 

94. 

Know  the  principles  of  salesmanship 

7.759 

7,370 

S.357 

1.74 

95. 

Know  principle*  of  customer  re la  cion- 

- 

ship 

3.155 

7.778 

8.643 

2,07 

96. 

Know  the  principle  of  suggestive 

* 

selling 

7.500 

7.259 

8.071  ' 

] ,12 

9>. 

Have  a good  product  knowledge 

8.000 

‘8.222 

8.286 

.49 

98, 

Understand lug" promo t Iona  1 techniques 

of  sales  increase 

7.190 

6^26 

7.714 

.92 

99. 

Understand  influence  of  heredity  on 

livestock  rate  cf  gain 

4.948 

5.019 

5.429 

.17 

100. 

Know  the  physical  makeup  and 

• 

* 

digestive  system  of  livestock 

4.603 

5.037 

,6.35^  , 

_ 2.43 

* Significant  at  . e .05  level. 

**  Significant  at  the  .01  level. 


Comparison  of  ratings  by  employer  groups 

Table  X includes  the  comparison  of  the  ratings  given  to  the  various 

- 

agricultural  supply  knowledges  and  skills  by  employer  respondents  representing 
six  types  of  agricultural  s >ply  businesses.  These  six  groups  were  designated 
as  employer- respondent  groups.  These .groups  were: 

+ j. 

1 . Seed 

2.  Grain-feed 

3.  Fertilizer  \ 

4.  Fertiliser-petroleum 

5.  Seed- grain- feed -fertilizer 

6.  Any  additional  combination  of  sced-groln-feed-fertilizer  and  petroleum 


TABLE  X 


Comparison  of  Eatings  of  Agricultural  Supply  Knowledges  and  Skills  of  Employers  by  Type  of  Business 


Item 

Mean 

of  employers 

by  areas 

Seed 

. tt>  

Fertilizer 
(£> 

Fertiliser- 
pe tr oleum 

(3) 

Grain- feed., 

(4) 

Grain- 
seed-  feed- 
fertilizer 
(5) 

Combination 
of'  fecd^ 
seed-grain- 
fertilizer- 
petr oleum 
''  (6)  . 

I- 

P ratio 

X. 

Operating  a combine 

3.000 

2.800 

2.667 

1.778 

3.143 

2.273 

.561 

2. 

Fauliug  products  to  market 

4*500 

2.400 

3.500 

2.66.7 

3.714 

, 3.045 

.964 

3. 

Identifying  noxious  weeds 

7.750 

S'.  000 

8.000 

3.111 

4.857 

6.000 

5.091** 

(4,5) 

(4) 

(4,5)  • 

(1, 2,3,6) 

' d,3) 

(4) 

# 

Operating  a crop  dryer 

4.750 

3.100 

, 4.500 

’ 6. ‘556 

6.714 

5,636 

2.514* 

5. 

Measuring  grain  stored  in  a bin 

6,000 

2.600 

4.833 

6.889 

7.286 

5.727 

4.745** 

6 . 

Determining  the  moisture  content 

7.750 

2.700 

4.667 

7.444 

8.4  29 

6.136 

7.234** 

of  grain 

(2) 

(1 *4, 5 ,6) 

(2)  ‘ 

(2) 

: (2) 

7. 

Communicating  with  customers 

9.0C0 

9.000 

S.  833 

8.667 

7.429 

8.318 

.109 

8. 

Keeping  records  of  sales 

8.500 

8.000 

8.833 

7.667 

8.286 

8.000 

.351 

9. 

Keeping  records  of  purchases 

7.500 

7.800 

8.333 

7,667 

7.714 

7.955 

■ .191 

LO. 

Operating  product -moving 

4.750 

8.600 

7.833 

; 7.000 

6.571 

5.591 

3.161* 

1 

equipment 

(2) 

(V) 

Li. 

Putting  a com  header  on  a combine 

1.75G 

2.600 

3.333 

,2.000 

3.714 

2.182 

.722 

L2. 

Purchasing  supplies 

5.000 

6.000 

7.500 

6.000 

6.000 

6.182 

.999 

L3. 

Loading  and  unloading  supplies 

5.500 

7,000 

6.667 

5.111 

6.714 

5.591 

.112 

L4. 

Using  the  telephone  two-way 

3.500 

7.400 

5.500 

3,000 

3.857 

5,091 

3.409* 

radio  proper lv 

(4) 

(2) 

< 

15. 

Pilling  out  order  blanks 

€ . 500 

6.700 

6.667 

6.778 

6.857 

6.727 

.147 

16. 

Taking  an  inventory 

8.500 

7.000 

8.500 

8.111  , 

8.429 

7.364 

, 983 

17. 

Bagging  products  and  supplies 

7.000 

4.800 

4.667 

5.556  * 

4.714 

3.13C 

.232 

18. 

Putting  groceries  on  the  shelf 

2.000 

2.300 

1.500 

1.000 

1.000 

2.182 

,907, 

19. 

Collecting  soil  samples 

6.000 

7.700 

6.833 

2.556 

6.000 

5.227 

3.817** 

20. 

Conducting  seed  germination  tests 

7.500 

4.800 

4.000 

2.111 

2.429  ' 

4.000 

3.4*6** 

(4,5) 

(1) 

(1) 

h 

21. 

Making  soil  tests  for  P,. , P_ , 

5.500 

6.400 

4.333 

1.556 

2.857 

' 3.364 

3,509** 

and  K 1 1 . 

(4) 

(2) 

22. 

Conducting  fertilizer  use  Survey 

3.250 

5,700 

6,667 

2,222 

5.286 

A.  646 

3.504** 

(4) 

(4) 

(2,3) 

ERIC 


A. 


TABLE  X 

Comparison  of  Ratings  of  Agricultural  Supply  Knowledges  and  Skills  of  Employers  by  Type  of  Bustness 

(Continued) 


ifcan  of  employers  by  areas 

Combination 
of  feed- 


Item 

Seed 
(1)  ■ 

Fertilizer 

(2) 

Fertilizer- 

petroleum 

(3) 

** 

Grain- feed 
(4) 

Grain 
seed- feed- 
fert ’ T Lzer 
(5) 

seed- grain- 
ferti lizer- 
petr oleum 

'(«j 

F ratio 

:3. 

Checking  crop  yields 

6*750 

6*400 

7*000 

3*889 

6*143 

5.455 

.225 

:4. 

Figuring  a balanced  ration 

4*250 

5.200 

4*333 

5 ,444 

8*429 

6.000 

.186 

!5* 

Demonstrating  the  propagation 
of  planes 

4.  750 

5.000 

4.000 

2.000 

3*714 

,rr 

3.  727 

.165 

i 6. 

Figuring  bulk  fertilizer  ratios 

4*150 

(2) 

8.500 

(1,4) 

7.333 

(4) 

2,55b 
(2>3 ,5,6) 

6*  714 
(4) 

6.591' 

(4)  ' * 

5,354** 

17  * 

Following  directions 

8*750 

9.000 

8.333 

7.667 

8.857 

8.864 

3*  283* 

>s* 

Using  proper  English 

8*250 

7*700 

6*833 

7*222 

* , 6.571 

/ .545 

.578 

>9* 

Checking  compression  ratio'  of 
diesel  engines 

4.  * 750 

1.400 

4.500 

2*000 

1*429 

2.228 

*191 

iO*.. 

Demonstrating  product  to  the 
customer 

5*000 

6.200 

6*500 

5*556 

7.429 

7*273 

15 

31  4 

Pricing  supplies 

5*500 

5 *2U0 

6,333 

6*222 

6.571 

7*045 

.848 

32  4 

Calibrating  equipment 

7*500 

<4> 

8*  90C 
(4) 

7.667 

(4) 

4*222 
(1,2, 3*0 

6,000- 

7.091 

(4) 

5.185** 

ri 

33* 

Mixing  chemicals 

7*000 

(4) 

8*200 
<4)  - 

8.000 

(4) 

2*556 
Cl, 2,3,5) 

6*286 

C9) 

5*000 

5,972** 

34* 

Removing  and  replacing  fuel  lines 

2.750 

4*600 

2.833 

1*667 

3 * 714 

3.182 

.182 

154 

Writing  legibly  and  making 
distinct  figures 

8.250 

7.500 

. 7.167 

7*000 

8,386 

7.863 

% 

*676 

36* 

Making  mathematical  calculations 

6.750 

7*700 

8.333 

^ - 333 

8.857 

7*727 

■ -172 

37 » 

Reading  product  tags  and  labels 

7*750 

8*200 

8*000  . 

7*556 

8.571 

7**818 

*394 

38* 

Practicing  safety  on  the  job 

8.250 

9*000 

7.333 

3*333 

8.714 

8*182 

*162 

39. 

Maintaining  physical  plant 
equipment 

6*750 

' 8*300 

7.500 

8*222 

-*  8.286 

7*273 

2*894* 

40* 

Operating  electrical  Controls 
in  the  business 

7*750 

7.200 

6.833  .. 

7*556  ‘ 

7*429 

6. .136 

.145 

41  4 

Pricing  agricultural  products 

4*250 

5*600 

e 

7.333 

6*667 

7.000 

7.000 

ri  B 

.125 

o 

1 , ’'JE  RJC  iJfc.-vS5f r.&'sX 
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TABLE  X 


Comparison  of  Ratings  of  Agricultural  Supply  Knowledges  and  Skills  of  Employers  by  Type  of  Business 

(Continued) 


Mean  of  employers  by  areas 


Combination 
of  feed- 


'i 

Item 

Seed 

<D 

Fertiliser 

(2) 

Fertilizer- 

petroleum 

(3) 

Grain- feed 
(4) 

Grain- 
seed-fcsd 
fertili zar 
(5) 

seed-grain- 

fertilizer- 

petroleum 

(6) 

F ratio 

2. 

Working  with  people  in  business 

7.750 

S.  GOO 
(3) 

7.000 

<2,4,5) 

8.778 

(3) 

9.000 

(3) 

8.364 

2. 700* 

3. 

Driving  trucks  and  cars  safely 

6.500 

8.200 

7.333 

6.667 

9.000 

7.455 

.212 

4. 

Figuring  sales  tax  on  a ticket 

3.500 

7.100 

7.333 

5.889 

7.000 

6.864 

. 166 

5, 

Identifying  common  insects  of 
crops 

7.500 

6.900 

7.167 

6.444 

7.571 

7.545 

3.635t* 

+ 

6.. 

Identifying  effects  of  diseases 
on  crops 

8.000 

(4) 

6.700 

7.667 

2.889 

(1,2,3, 5,6) 

5.857 

<4> 

6.136 

<4> 

-Jt 

r*i 

r*\ 

© 

■ 

*0 

7. 

Identifying  insects  of  livestock 

3.000 

3.300 

4.333 

4.22i 

6.571 

5.545 

2.447* 

8. 

Interpreting  directions  to  the 
customers 

6.000 

8.000 

7.167 

6.444 

7.571 

7.545  , 

.989 

9. 

Providing  information  on  chemicals, 
insects,  and  diseases  to  customers 

6.500 

7.900 

7.667 

4.889 

6.857  . 

6.864 

.144 

-0. 

Sett  ng  up  display?  for  cu&^omers 

3.250 

5.800 

6.667 

4.000 

6.143 

5.455 

.136 

il. 

Cleaning  out  fuel  lines  of 
gas  engines 

2.500 

4.300 

3.667 

2.000 

3. 14  3 

3.136 

Y 

.124  , 

\2 . 

Advising  farmers  on  feeds  and 
management  practices 

4.750 

1 4.600 

4.667 

6.222 

7.429 

6.500 

.145 

>3. 

Filing  business  transactions 
and  records 

6.000 

6.000 

7.000 

6.667 

7.715 

6.136 

.665 

>4. 

Doing  wprk  accurately 

7.750 

8.300 

8.000 

8.444 

9.000 

8.581 

.880 

55. 

Paying  attention  to  his  work 

7.500 

8.600 

7.666 

8.667 

9.000 

8.727 

3.561** 

56 . 

Reporting  to  work  on  time 

8.500 

8.600 

7.833 

8.667 

8.867 

8.364 

.917 

57. 

Making  effective  use  of  work  time 

8.250 

8.700 

7.000 

8.  778 

8.714 

8.227 

.146 

58. 

Fitting  animals  for  sale  and  show 

1.750 

2.300 

1.833 

2.889 

4.000 

2.727 

.935 

59. 

.Interpreting  feed  results  to 
customers 

3 . 000 
(5) 

3.100 

(5) 

3.000 
■ (5) 

5.556 

7*429 

(1,2,3) 

6.091 

3.954** 
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TABLE  X 


Comparison  of  Ratings  of  Agricultural 


Supply  Knowledges  and  Skills  of  Employers  by  Type  of  Business 
(Continued) 


i' 


^1 

Mean 

of  employers 

by  areas 

i 

?■ 

■ 

i 

l1 

Item 

Seed, 

_oi_ 

Fertilizer 

m 

Fertilizer- 

petroleum 

HI 

Grain- feed 
(4E 

Grain- 
seed-  feed* 
fertilizer 

C.5) 

Combination 
of  feed- 
seed-grain- 
fertilizer- 
petroleum 
'6_1 

i 

*.  i 

F ratio 

-0, 

Show  research  findings  to  custo:  rs 

5.000, 

6,700 

7,000 

6,000 

7.000 

5,818 

,.854 

(1. 

Know  how  to  determine  proper  time 
for  harvesting 

7.750 

5,900 

5.833 

4,111 

5*429 

1 

5,045 

,166 

,2 . 

Know  how  to  make  recommendations 
for  planting 

8.250 

(4) 

6,600 

(4) 

6.000 

(4) 

2.667 

(1,2, 3, 5,6) 

7.000 

(4) 

6.318 

(4) 

6.607** 

,3. 

Know  how  to  determine  the  quality 
of  grain 

7.750 

6.100 

5.000" 

' > 

7.222 

8.000 

6.  ?73 

.140  ^ 

t 

>4. 

Know  how.  to  buy  supplies  and 
products 

5.250 

5.700 

5.833 

j 

6.000 

7.857 

6.363 

.100 

i5. 

Know  how  to  protect  products 
from  rodents  1 1 

5.500 

5.500 

4.833 

5.111 

7.143 

6.500 

.148 

i6. 

Know'how  to  plan  customer  credit 
program 

2.750 

6.800 

7.167 

' 5.333 

6.143 

/ 6 . 364 

.105 

>7. 

Know  how  to  take  proper  care  of 
equipment 

6.500 

(2,5) 

3,700 

(1) 

7.167 

V 

7.556 

8,714 

(1) 

7.636 

2 . 908* 

>8. 

Know  how  to  repair  equipment 

5,500 

7.300 

6.833  . 

6 . 11 1 

7.571 

6.364 

.975 

59. 

Know  food  and  transportation  laws 

3.250 

5.600 

4.667 

’ 3.778 

4.143 

4.773 

.718 

affecting  supplies  . 

70.  Know  fertilizer  requirements 

71.  Know  sources  of  fertilizer 

72.  Know  crop  varieties 

a . 

73.  Know  tillage  requirements 


6.750 
(4) 

5.750 
(4) 

8.000 

(4) 

6.250 

(4) 


3.300 

(4) 

8,200 

(4) 

6.900 

6\  900 
(4) 


3.667 
(4) 

6.833 
(4) 

5.833 

5.667 
<4) 


2.778 

(1.2. 3.5.6) 
2.889 

(1,2>3>5;6) 

4.000 

(1) 

2 .'222 

(1.2. 3.5.6) 


7.857 

(4) 

7.000 

(4) 

7.143 

6.714 

(4) 


7.182 

(4) 

5.909 

(4) 

6.773 

6.045 

(4) 


10.381** 

5.705** 

* 

2.558* 


o 
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TABLE  X 


Comparison  of  Ratings  of  Agricultural  Supply  Knowledges  and  Skills  of  Employers  by  Type  of  Business 

(Continued) 


1 tent 

Mean 

of  employers 

by  areas 

Seed 

(1) 

Fertiliser 

(2) 

Fertiliter- 

petroleum 

(3) 

Grain-feed 

(4) 

Grain- 
seed-feed- 
f ertilizer 
(5) 

Comb inalion 
& feed- 
seed-grain- 
f ertilizer 
petroleum 
(6)  ■’ 

F ratio 

4. 

Know  soil  reaction  principles 

6. COO 

7.600 

6.833 

2,444 

6.143 

6.318 

6.288** 

{ 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(1,2, 3, 5, 6) 

v4) 

(4) 

5. 

Know  crop  rotation  principles 

6.250 

7.600 

6.833 

2.667 

6.571 

6.500 

6.382** 

(4) 

c (4) 

(4) 

(1*2,3, 5,6) 

(4) 

(4)' 

6. 

Know  the  proper  use  of  animal 

2.250 

2.600 

3.333 

3.889 

7.714 

6.273 

9.155**’ 

feeing  equipment 

(5*6) 

(5,6) 

(5) 

(5) 

(1,2, 3, 4) 

(1,2) 

- 

7. 

Know  how  to  feed  grain  properly 

2.250 

2.600 

3.667 

5.222 

8.571 

6.455 

8.770** 

to  livestock  J , 

(5,6) 

(5,6) 

(5) 

(1»  2,3) 

(1,27 

8. 

Know  how  to  use  protein  supple- 

2.250 

2.800 

3.500 

f ,444 

9.000 

6.682 

8.551** 

ment  In  feeds 

(5,6) 

(5,6) 

(5) 

(5) 

(1, 2,3,4) 

(1,2) 

9. 

Know  how  to  provide  minerals  for 

2.250 

2.800 

3.333 

5.222 

9.000 

6.273 

8.151** 

livestock 

(5,6) 

(5,6) 

(5) 

(1,2,3) 

(1,2) 

10. 

Know  vitamin  requirements  for 

2.250 

2.900 

3.333 

5.222 

8.286 

6.455 

7. 188** 

lives  tack 

(5,6) 

(5,6) 

(5) 

■ 

(1,2,3) 

(1,2) 

11. 

Know  approved  livestock  feeding 

3.000 

3.000 

3.500 

5.222 

8.286 

6.500 

5.801** 

meth ods 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(1,2,3) 

12. 

Know  local  feeding  practices 

3.500 

2.900 

3.667 

4,667 

7.857 

6,409 

5.167** 

and  methods 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(1,2,3) 

13 . 

Know  competitors'  products 

6.750 

6.500 

7.333 

4.889 

6.571 

6.136 

.122 

14. 

Know  grain  and  feed  prices 

5.750 

4,600 

4.000 

6.778 

8.286 

6.909 

3.300* 

I-  11 

(5) 

(3) 

(5, 

Know  how  to  operate  a feed  mill 

4.000 

2.500 

3.333 

5,556 

8,143 

5.045 

, 5.529** 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(1,2,3) 

16. 

Know  how  to  transport  feed  or  seed 

5.250 

3 .’600 

3.333 

6.222 

7.286 

5.000 

4.594** 

(5) 

(3) 

17 . 

Know  feeding  and  watering 

2.250 

2.60O 

4.000 

4.556 

8.143 

6.000 

6.261** 

requirements  for  livestock 

(5,6) 

(5*6) 

(5) 

(5) 

(1,2, 3, 4) 

(1,2) 

o 
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TABLE  X 


Comparison  of  Ratings  of  Agricultural  Supply  Knowledges  and  Skills  of  Employers  by  Type  of  Business 


* 

(Cont 

inued) 

■ 

Mean 

of  employers  by  areas 

Item 

Seed 

_CD 

Fertilizer 

_£2J 

Fertilizer- 

petroleum 

(3) 

J 

1 

Grain- feed ■ 
(41 

Grain- 
seed*  feed' 
fertilizer 
(5) 

Combination 
of  feed- 
seed-grain- 
fertilizer- 
petroleunt* 
<6) 

F ratio 

88. 

Know  gerferal  principles  of 
chemical  insect  control 

5.750 

7.300 

7.500 

(4) 

4.222 

(3,5) 

7.286 

(4) 

6.864 

3.144* 

89. 

Know  general  principles  of 
controlling  plant  diseases 

5.750 

(4) 

7*300 

(4) 

7.000 

rt> 

2.667 

(12,3,5,6) 

6*857 

(4) 

6.455 

(4) 

7.137** 

90. 

Know  general  principles  of 
using  herbicides 

5.750 

(4) 

7.900 

<4) 

7.667 

(4) 

2.556 

(1,2, 3,5, 6) 

7.857 

(4) 

6.773 

(4) 

11 . 292** 

91 . 

Know  definitions  of  agriculture 
product  terms 

6*250 

(4) 

8.000 

7.667 

(4) 

4.  778 
(1,3,5) 

7.714 

(4) 

6.864 

3.356* 

91. 

F 

Know  where  to  find  latest 
publications  on  recommendation 
for  product  use 

5*750 

8.200 

7,667 

6.556 

8.286 

7.545 

*154 

03. 

i 

Understanding  physical  plant 
operations 

6.000 

7.800 

6 667 

6.778 

8.286 

6.682 

.127 

■94. 

Know  the  principles  of 
salesmanship 

7.250 

7.700 

8.333 

8.556 

7.571 

7.455 

.860 

95. 

Know  the  principles  of  customer 
relationship 

7.230 

8.400 

8.667 

8.889 

8.143 

7.773 

.123 

96. 

Know  the  principles  of 
suggestive  selling 

6.000 

7.700 

8.667 

■ 

7.444 

7.714 

* 

. 7.318 

.1?0 

97. 

Have  e good  product  knowledge 

8,000 

8,200 

8,667 

8.222 

7.571 

7*773 

.506 

98. 

Understanding  the  promotional 
techniques  of  sales  increases 

6,500 

7.200 

7*500 

6 .6o7 

8,143 

7,136 

.651 

99. 

Understanding  influence  of 
heredity  on  livestock  rate  of  gain 

2.250 

(5) 

3.700 

3*333 

(5) 

4,556 

7,429 

(1,3) 

5.818 

3,835** 

00. 

Know  the  physical  makeup  and 
digestive  system  of  livestock 

2.250 

(5) 

2.800 

(5) 

3.000 

(5) 

4*889 

7.143 

(1,2,3) 

5,364 

4.534** 

( ) Indicates  significant  pairs  at  .05  significance  level. 


* Significant  at  ,05  level, 
**  k Significant  at  ,01  level. 
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The  analysis  of  variance  procedure  was  used  to  determine  if  there  were  differences 
among  the  mean  ratings  of  the  agricultural  supply  knowledges  and  skills  given  by 
the  employer  Respondent  groups 

A significant  difference  was  obtained  among  the  mean  rating  of  the  si: 
employer  respondent  groups  for  nearly  one-half  (46*00%)  of  the  100  agricultural 
supply  knowledges  and  skills.  Of  the  46  significant  F ratios,  34  were  significant 
at  the  .05  level. 


The  Newman-Keuls  technique  was  used  to  determine  which  pairs  of  means  were 


significantly  different  at  the  .05  level  when  significant  F ratios  were 
observed.  Significant  pairs  of  employer  respondent  group  means  are  indicated  ' 
in  Table  X by  tho  dumber  that  appears  in  parentheses  below  the  mean  score.  For 
example,  the  significant  pairs  of  respondent  group  means  for  item  3,  "Identifying 


noxious  weeks ,"  are: 


Seed  (1) 

Seed  (1) 

Fertilizer  (2) 
Combination  (6) 
Fertilizer- petroleum  (3) 
Fertilizer-petroleum  (3) 


Gr:- in- feed  (4) 

Grain-seed"feed-f ertilizer  (5) 
Grain- feed  (4) 

Grain- feed  (4) 

Grain-feed  (4) 

Grain-seed-feed-fertilizer  (5) 


t The  grain- feed  employer  respondent  group  rated  this  item  significantly 
lower  than  did  the  seed,  fertilizer,  fertilizer-petroleum  and  combination 
respondent  groups.  The  grain- seed-f eed-fer till zer  respondent  group  rated  the 
♦item  significantly  lower  than  did  the  fertilizer  and  fertilizer-petroleum 
respondent  groups.  Similar  interpretations  can  be  made  for  the  other  items 
triiere  significant  F ratios  were  observed.  In  a case  where  a significant  F 
ratio  was  observed  and  no  significant  pairs  are  indicated,  there  was  a 
significant  difference  among  t£e  mean  ratings  but  not  between  any  pair* 

Essential  agricultural  supply  knowledges  and  skills 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  this  study  was  to  determine  which  of  the 
100  knowledges  and  skills  enumerated  on  the  questionnaire  were  considered 
essential  for  an  employee  in  an  agricultural  supply  business*  Items  that  h'd 
a mean  rating  by  the  employer  group  of  3,0  or  more  on  a nine-point  scale  were 
considered  to  be  very  essential.  These  items,  in  descending  order  of  the  mean 
ratings  were: 

■ Item  Number  Item 

27  , Following  directions 

55  Paying  attention  to  his  work 


P- 


t 


4762 


* 


Item  Number 

7 

56 
54 
42 
38 

57 
95 

8 
97 


Item 

Communicating  with  customers 
Reporting  to  work  on  time 
Doing  work  accurately 
Working  with  people  in  business 

Practicing  sa-fet-y-on  -the— ^ob — _ .J . 

Making  effective  use  of  work  time 
Know  principles  of  customer  relationship 
Keeping  records  of  sales 
Have  a good  product  knowledge 


Items  that  had  a mean  rating  by  the  employer  group  of  5,0  to  8.0  on  a nine-point 


scale  were  considered  to  be  essential  for  the  agricultural  supply  employee. 


These  items,  in  descending  order,  were: 


Item  Number 
37 
36 
9 
94 
16 
35 

39 

43 
96 

92 

28  - 

48 
98 

67 

93 
32 
70 
91 

49 

63 

40 
15 
88 

30 
10 

68 

44 

41 
53 
90 
72 

31 
12 
84 

64 


Item 

Reading  product  tags  and  labels 
Making  mathematical  calculations 
Keeping  records  of  purchases 
Know  the  principles  of  salesmanship 
Taking  an  inventory 

Writing  legibly  and  making  distinct  figures 

Maintaining  physical  plant  equipment 

Driving  trucks  and  cars  safely 

Know  the  principle  of  suggestive  selling 

Know  where  to  find  latest  publications  or, 

recommendations  for  product  use 

Using  proper  English 

Interpreting  directions  to  the  customers 

Understanding  promotional  techniques  of  sales  increase 

Know  how  to  take  proper  care  of  equipment 

Understand  physical  plant  operations  t 

Calibrating  equipment 

Know  fertilizer  requirements 

Know  definitions  of  agriculture  product  terms 

Providing  information  on  chemicals,  insects,  and 

diseases  to  customers 

Know  how  to  determine  quality  of  grain 

Operating  electrical  controls  in  the  business 

Filling  out  order  blanks 

Know  general  principles  of  chemical  insects  controls 

Demonstrating  product  to  customer 

Operating  product -moving  equipment 

Know  how  to  repair  equipment 

Figuring  sales  tax  on  a ticket 

Pricing  agricultural  products 

Filing  business  transactions  and  records 

Know  general  principles  for  using  of  herbicides 

Know  crop  varieties 

Pricing  supplies 

Purchasing  supplies 

Know  grain  and  feed  prices 

Know  how  to  buy  supplies  and  products 


4763 
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Item  Number 
83 
26 
60 
62 
6(' 

13 

75 

89 

71 

45 
6 

74 

65 

52 

33 

24 

3 

23 

73 

19 

5 

78 
81 
61 
50 

4 
77 
80 

79 
82 
86 
59 

46 


Item 

Know  competitors'  products 

Figuring  bulk  fertilizer  ratios 

Showing  research  findings  to  customers 

Know  how  to  make  recommendation  for  planting 

Know  how  to  plan  a customer  credit  program 

Loading  and  unloading  supplies 

Know  crop  rotation  principles 

Know  general  principles  of  controlling  plant  diseas  £ 

Know  sources  of  fertilizer 

Identifying  common  insects  of  crops 

Determine  moisture  content  of  grain 

Know  soil  reaction  principles 

Know  how  to  protect  products  from  rodents 

Advising  farmers  on  feeds  and  management  practices 

Mixing  chemicals 

Figuring  a balanced  ration 

Identifying  noxious  weed^P5 

Checking  crop  yields 

Know  tillage  requirements 

Collecting  soil  samples 

Measuring  grain* stored  In  bin 

Know  how  to  use  protein  supplement  in  feeds 

Know  approved  livestock  feeding  methods 

Know  how  to  determine  proper  time  for  harvest 

Setting  up  displays  for  customers 

Operating  a crop  dryer 

Know  how  to  feed  grain  properly  to  livestock 
Know  vitamin  requirements  for  livestock 
Know  how  to  provide  minerals  for  livestock 
Know  local  feed  practices  and  methods 
know  how  to  transport  feed  or  seed 
Interpreting  feed  results  to  customers 
Identifying  effects  of  diseases  of  crops 


Items  receiving  a mean  rating  from  the  employer  group  of  4*0  to  5,0  on  a nine- 


point  scale  were  considered  to  be  somewhat  essential.  These  items,  listed  in 


descending  order  of  employer  ratings,  were: 


Item  Humber 
87 

14 

99 

76 

85 

47 

22 

100 

69 

17 


Item  f 

Know  feeding  and  watering  space  requirements  for 
livestock 

Using  telephone  two-way  radio  properly 
Understand  influence  of  heredity  on  livestock  rate 
of  gain 

Know  proper  use  of  animal  feeding  equipment 

Know  how  to  operate  a feed  mill 

Identifying  insects  of  livestock 

Conducting  fertilizer  use  survey 

Know  the  physical  makeup  and  digestive  system  of 

livestock 

Know  food  and  transportation  laws  affecting  supplies 
Bagging  products' or  supplies 


4?£4 


r 
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Items  receiving  a mean  rating  from  the  employer  group  of  less  than  4.0  were 
considered  to  be  nonessential  for  employees  in  the  general  field  of  agricultural 


supply,  These  items,  in  descending  erder  of  employer  rating,  were: 


Item  Number 
20  “ 

21 

25 

34 

51 

2 

58 

11 

1 

29 

18 


Item 

Conducting  seed  germination  tests 
Making  soil  tests  for  ?l , F2?  and' K 
Demonstrating  the  propagation  of  plants 
Removing  and  replacing  fuel  lines 
Cleaning  out,  fuel  line  of  gas  engine 
Hauling  products  to  market 
Fitting  animals  for  show  or  sale 
Putting  com  header  on  combine 
Operating  a combine 

Checking  compression  ratio  of  diesel  engines 
Putting  groceries  on  shelf 


Factor  analysis  of  employer  ratings 

Table  XI  includes  the  Varimax  factor  analysis  of  the  employers’  ratings 
of  the  knowledges  and  skills  essential  for  an  employee  in  an  agricultural 
supply  business  to  know  or  be  able  t0  do*  Knowledges  and  skills  were  considered 
to  be  essential  if  they  received  a rating  of  4.0  or  greater  on  the  nine-point 
scale.  Thus  delimited,  89  items  were  subjected  to  factor  analysis. 


The  analysis  yielded  six  meaningful  factors  which  were  named: 

(1)  knowledges  and  skills  in  feed,  seed,  and  fertilizer  businesses; 

(2)  livestock  industry  knowledges  and  skill;  (3)  sales  and  business  operations 
in  agricultural  supply  businesses;  (4)  management  of  agricultural  supply 
businesses;  (5)  work  habits;  and  (6)  Interacting  with  customers.  In. order  for 
an  item  to  be  included  in  a factor,  a factor  loading  of  .35  or  greater  must 
have  been  attained  from  the  factor  analysis.  Knowledges  and  skills  included 
in  these  factors  are  shown  in  descending  order  of  the  factor  loading  in 
Table  XI.  Thus,  the  first  items  for  each  factor  are  most  indicative  of  the 
nature  of  the  factor. 


These  factors  present  a possible  grouping  for  knowledges  and  skills  that 

# 

could  serve  as  a core  for  units  of  instruction  in  agricultural  supply  courses 
or  serve  as  grouping  for  training  plans  for  trainees  in  agricultural  supply 
currlculums . 
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TABLE  XI 

Factors  of  Agricultural  Supply  Business  Knowledges  and  Skills 


L 1 11  ■ ■ ■■■■!■■■ 

Factor 

Item 

Factor 

Loading 

Other 

Factors 

1.  Knowledges  and 

74. 

Know  soil  reaction  principles 

.910 

' 

skills  in  agronomy 

75. 

Know  crop  rotation  principles 

.904 

90. 

Know  general  principles  for 

using  of  herbicides 

.903  * : 

89* 

Know  general  principles  of 

- 

controlling  plant  diseases 

-.891  i 

70, 

Know  fertilizer  requirements 

.887  ! 

73. 

Know  tillage  requirements 

.847 

lA6. 

Identifying  effects  of  diseases 

on  crops 

.838 

63. 

Know  how  to  determine  quality" of 

* 

grain 

.812 

- 

45, 

Identifying  common  insects  of 

crops 

,796 

71. 

Know  sources  of  fertilizer 

.796 

36. 

Making  mathematical  calculations 

.751 

31. 

Pricing  supplies 

,733 

88. 

Know  general  principles  of 

chemical  insect  controls 

.763 

27. 

Following  directions 

.712 

72. 

Know  crop  varieties 

.713 

91* 

Know  definition  of  agriculture 

product  terms 

.687 

23. 

Checking  crop  yields 

.619 

5. 

Measuring  grain  stored  in  bins 

.619 

5(-.4l3) 

- 

30. 

Demonstrating  product  to 

customers 

.618 

26.. 

Figuring  bulk  fertilizer  ratio 

.583 

49. 

Providing  information  on 

chemicals,  insects,  and  disease 

. 

to  customers 

.578 

3( . 548) 

35. 

Writing  legibly  and  making 

distinct  figures  ■ - 

.577 

92. 

Know  where  to  find  latest 

publications  for  recommendations 

for  product  use 

.493 

5( .418) 

15, 

Filling  out  order  blanks 

.467 

50, 

Setting  up  displays  for 

customers 

.439 

3( . 528) 

- 

24. 

Figuring  a ’■balanced  ration 

.438 

- 

, 32 . 

Calibrating  equipment 

.428 

5( .441) 

66  • 

Know  how  to  plan  a customer 

■i 

credit  program 

.401 

2(.4l4) 

4{,403) 

98. 

Understanding  promotional 

techniques  of  sales  increases 

.379 

3(, 501) 
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TABLE  XI. 

- Factors  of  Agricultural  Supply  Business  Knowledges  and  Skills 

(continued) 


Factor 

■ 

Item 

Factor 

Loading 

Other 

Factors 

83. 

Know  competitors' products 

*369 

3 (.471) 

2*  feed  industry 

80. 

Know  vitamin  requirements  for 

knowledges  and 

livestock 

.967 

skills  . 

77. 

Knqw  how  to  feed  grain  properly  : 

. to  livestock 

.960 

■ 

81. 

Know  approved  livestock  feeding  ; 

methods 

.955 

78. 

Knowl how  to  use  protein . 

supplement  In  feeds 

*948 

79. 

Know  how  to  provide  minerals 

for  livestock  — 

.940 

82* 

Know  local  feed  practices  and 

methods 

*S11 

76. 

Know  proper  use  of  animal 

feeding  equipment 

.910 

99. 

Understand  Influence  of 

heredity  on  livestock  rate  of 

gain 

.884 

100. 

Know  the  physical  makeup  and 

digestive  system  of  livestock 

.881 

47. 

Identifying  insects  of  livestock 

.867 

65. 

Know  feeding  and  watering 

requirements  for  livestock 

' *857 

61* 

Know  how  to  determine  proper 

time  for  harvesting 

.831 

i 

85. 

Know  how  to  operate  a feed  mill 

*.680 

53* 

filing  business  records  end 

. transactions 

.662 

■ 

28. 

Using  proper  English 

.635 

84* 

Know  grain  and  feed  prices 

*562 

4(.sS9) 

60. 

Showing  research  findings  to 

customers 

.541 

- 

86. 

Know  how  to  transport  feed  or 

seed 

.497 

4( . 404) 

6 (.435) 

t 

Know  how  to  plan  a customer 

■ 

credit  program 

.414 

1( *401) 

■ 

4(*403) 

67. 

Know  how  to  take  proper  care  of 

equipment 

. 334 

3( . 650) 

3.  Sales  and  business 

96. 

Know  principles  of  suggestive 

operations  in 

selling 

.880 

agricultural 

97. 

* Have  a goo**  product  knowledge 

.834 

supply  businesses 

9. 

Keeping  records  of  purchases 

.781 

1 

94* 

- Know  the  principles  of  sales- 

manship 

*768 

* 
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TABLE  XI 

Factors  of  Agricultural  Supply  Business  Knowledges  and  Skills 

(continued) 


Factor 

Other 

Factor 

Item 

Loading 

Factors 

95. 

Know  the  principles  of  customer 
relationship 

.768 

H 

10. 

Operating  pro duct -moving  ! 

equipment 

.684 

67. 

Know  how  to  take  proper  care  of, 
equipment 

; .650 

2C.394) 

42. 

Working  with  people  in  business 

.599 

4( .374) 

62. 

Know  i'lOw  to  make  recommendations 

45. 

for  planting 

Interpreting  directions  to 

.579 

customers 

.572 

49. 

Providing  information  on 
chemicals , insects  , and  diseases 
to  customers 

.548 

I (.578) 

50. , 

Setting  up  displays  for 

1 1 

customers 

.528 

1( .439) 

98. 

Understanding  promotional 

W 

techniques  of  sales  increases 

.501 

1C .379) 

83. 

Know  competitors*  products 

.471 

1C. 369) 

16. 

Taking  an  inventory 

.458  * 

4( .367) 

14. 

Using  telephone  two-way  radio 

properly 

.423 

17. 

Bagging  products  or  supplies 

.378 

4( .464) 

13. 

Loading  and  unloading  Supplies 

.382 

6( .405) 

39- 

Maintaining  physical  plant 

' 

equipment 

.343 

69. 

Know  food  and  transportation 

laws  affecting  supplies 

.325 

A 

4.  Management  of  1 

8. 

Keeping  records  of  sales 

.741 

W 

agricultural 
supply  businesses 

64. 

Know  how  to  buy  supplies  and 
products  , 

Communicating  with  customers 

.729 

7. 

.728 

6. 

Determine  the t moisture  content 

- 

of  grain 

.611 

T* 

65. 

Know  how  to  protect  products 

V i 

from  rodents  ^ ^ 

: .560 

5( .358) 

12. 

Purchasing  supplies 

.552 

84. 

Know  grain  and  feed  prices 

.539 

2( .562) 

17. 

Bagging  products  or  supplies 

.464 

3( . 378) 

86. 

Know  how  to  transport  feed  or 
seed 

.404 

2( .497) 

66. 

Know  how  to  plan  a customer 
credit  program 

.403 

1( .401) 
2(.4l4) 

42. 

Working  with  people  in  business 

.374 

3( .599) 

- 

16. 

Taking  inventory 

.367 

3( ;458) 

t 
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TABLE  XI 

Factors  of  Agricultural  Supply  Business  Knowledges  and  Skills 

(continued) 


Factor 

Other 

Factor 

Item 

Loading 

Factors 

5,  Work  habits  In 

56  ■ 

Reporting  to  work  on  time 

.678 

agricultural 

59* 

Interpreting  feed  results  to 

supply  businesses 

the  customers 

.526 

- 

40 , 

Operating  electrical  controls 
in' the  business 

.514 

! 55, 

Faying  attention  to,  work 

.647 

- 

57. 

Making  effective  use  of  work 
time 

.606 

43. 

Driving  trucks  and  cars  safely 

.481 

32. 

Setting  up  displays  for 

customers 

.441 

1( .428) 

K 

93o 

Understand  physical  plant 
operations  < 

.428  ' 

34, 

Doing  work  accurately 

.423 

92, 

Know  where  to  find  latest  ^ 
publications  of  reconanendatlons 
r^r  product  use 

. ;418 

1( .493) 

68. 

Know  how  to  repair  equipment 

.416 

6( . 530) 

38, 

Practicing  safety  on  the  job 

,401 

44. 

Figuring  sales  tax  on  a ticket 

.372. 

6 (.456) 

65. 

Know  how  to  protect  products 

■ ■ 

from  rodents 

.358 

4( .560) 

22. 

Conducting  fertilizer  use 
survey 

.314 

4. 

Operating  a crop  dryer 

.384 

6( . 431) 

33. 

Mixing  chemicals 

.463 

H \ 

5, 

Measuring  grain  stored  in  bins 

.413 

1( .619) 

6.  Interacting  with 

52, 

Advising  farmers  on  feed  and 

customers 

management  practices 

.719 

37. 

Reading  product  tags  and  labels 

.673 

41. 

Pricing  agricultural  products 

.589 

68. 

Know  how  to  repair  equipment 

.530 

5( . 416) 

44. 

Figuring  sales  tax  on  a ticket 

.456 

5( . 372) 

86. 

Know  how  to  transport  feed  or 
seed 

.435 

2( .497) 
4( .404) 

3. 

Identifying  noxious  weeds 

.433 

4. 

Operate  a crop  dryer 

,451 

! 5(-.3S4) 

13. 

Loading  and  unloading  supplies 

,405 

3( . 382) 

19. 

Collecting  soil  samples 

.399 

V 
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Summary  and  Discussion 

Agricultural  supply  programs  at  the  junior  college  level  in  Illinois  started 
with  one  program  in  1964,  Since  that  time,  programs  have  emerged  In  various 
stages  of  development  in  many  of  the  junior  colleges. 

Purpose  of  the  study 

Because  many  of  the  agricultural  supply  programs  In  Illinois  juulor  colleges 
were  in  their  infancy , It  seemed  desirable  to  determine  whether  there  was  agree- 
ment with  iregard  to  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by  employees  In  this  field 
among  the  student  trainees  who  had  been  on  placement , the  employers  where  the 
students  were  placed,  and  the  instructors  who  taught  the  agricultural  supply 
courses  that  the  student  trainees  were  to  take  while  on  campus*  In  addition, 
answers  to  these  questions  were  Sought: 

1.  Are  there  differences  among  the  ratings  of  agricultural  supply 
knowledges  and  skills  given  by  employers  in  the  various  types  of 
agricultural  supply  businesses? 

2*  Which  of  the  knowledges  and  skills  included  on  the  questionnaire 
are  considered  to  be  essential  for  employees  in  agricultural 
supply  businesses? 

3*  Can  factor  analysis  be  used  to  group  knowledges  and  skills  into  * 
meaningful  instructional  categories? 

AuSwers  to  these  questions  were  sought  in  a study  conducted  by  the  researchers 
with  the  cooperation  of  eight  junior  colleges  in  Illinois. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Information  gained  by  this  study  would  be  of 
assistance  to  instructors  In  planning  educational  experiences  and  adjusting 
programs  to  meet  the  expressed  needs  of  the  student  trainees  and  their  employers* 
It  was  also  anticipated  that  this  study  could  help  junior  college  and  high  school 
Instructors  plan  agricultural  supply  programs. 

Procedures 

To  answer  the  questions  posed,  a 100- item  questionnaire  which  included 
knowledges  and  skills  essential  to  agricultural  supply  programs  gleaued  from 
the  literature  along  with  some  dlsfractors  was  developed  and  mailed  to  three 
populations-  These  populations  were  instructors  in  agricultural  supply  programs, 
student  trainees  who  had  completed  some  on-the-job  training  in  an  agricultural 
Supply  business,  and  the  employers  of  the  businesses  In  which  the  students 
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were  plated-  Each  Individual  in  the  three  populations  was  asked  to  rate  the 
degree  to  which  the  knowledges  and  skills  are  essentia L for  an  employee  in  an 
agricultural  supply  business  to  know  or  be  able  to  do.  Responses  were  recorded 
on  3 nine-point  scale  which  ranged  from  very  essential  to  not  essential. 

Response  to  the  maiLed  questionnaire  included  54  student  trainees,  56 
employers  and  14  Instructors;  68-4  percent,  71.8  percent,  and  100.0  percent, 
respectively. 

Results 

Significant  differences  at  the  -05  level  among  the  mean  ratings  given  by 

the  employers,  student  trainees,  and  instructors  to  the  agricultural  supply 

* 

knowledges  and  skills  were  obtained  for  five  of  the  100  items  when  the  analysis 
of  variance  procedure  was  employed.  These  items  were:  filling  out  order  blanks, 

mixing  chemicals,  identifying  insects  of  livestock,  knowing  food  and  transporta- 
tion laws  affecting  livestock.  Ratings  of  these  Items  were  consistently  higher 
for  the  instructors  than  for  the  employers* 

Employer  respondents  were  divided  into  six  categories  for  the  purpose  of 

comparison.  These,  were: 

1 . Seed 
2*  Fertiliser 

3.  Fertilizer- petroleum 

4.  Grain- feed 

5.  Grain-seed- feed- fertilizer 

6.  Any  additional  combinations  of  feed- seed- gra in- fet til iaer  or  petroleum. 
As  shown  in  Table  XII,  significant  differences  were  obtained  among  the  mean 

f 

ratings  given  to  the  knowledges  and  skills  by  the  employers  in  the  various 
categories  of  agricultural  supply  businesses  for  46  of  the  100  items.  Thus 

O 

slightly  over  one “half  of  the  knowledges  and  skills  was  equally  essential  in 
each  of  the  six  identified  areas,  identifying  a core  of  knowledges  snd  skills 
for  which  trainees  in  the  agricultural  supply  areas  identified  will  need  equal 
preparation  and  experiences.  These  knowledges  and  skills  could  provide  the 
basis  for  training  plans  for  each  agricultural  supply  area*  Item  8,  keeping 
records  of  sales,  and  item  24,  figuring  a balanced  ration,  are  illustrations 
of  the  items  which  received  a uniform  rating  from  employers  representing  the 
six  areas*  This  uniformity  is  indicated  by  the  absence  of  & significant 
difference  among  the  average  ratings  given  by  the  employer  groups.  An  item 
illustrative  of  those  which  did  not  receive  a uniform  rating,  as  indicated  by 
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the  significant  levels  of  .05  and  .01,  from  the  employers  is  item  3,  identifying 
noxious  weeds.  As  might  be  predicted,  employers  in  the  seed  industry  rated  the 
item  as  being  essential,  while  those  in  the  fertilizer  business  rated  it  as 
being  nonessential. 

The  average  rating  received  by  each  knowledge  and  skill  from  the  employer 
groups  was  considered  to  be  low  (L)  if  the  average  rating  was  below  3.67,  medium 
(M)  if  the  average  rating  was  between  3.67  tb  6.33,  and  high  (H)  if  the  average 
rating  was  6.33  or  higher.  These  notations  (L,  M,  H)  are  reported  for  each 
item  by  employer  groups  in  Table  XIX 

Data  from  the  employers  for  the  knowledges  and  skills  which  received  a 
rating  of  four  or  greater  on  the  nine-pcint  scale  from  the  three  groups  were 

subjected  to  Varimax  factor  analysis.  .The  analysis  yielded  six  meaningful 

' - r * 

factors  (groups  of  items)  which  were  named: 

■ ^ 

1,  Knowledges  and  skills  in  feed,  seed,  and  fertilizer  businesses 

2,  Livestock  industry  knowledges  and  skills 

3,  Sales  and  business  operations  in  agricultural  Supply  businesses 

4,  Management  of  agricultural  supply  businesses 

5,  Work  habits  - - ■ 

6 Interacting  with  customers. 

Here,  a knowledge  or  skill  item  was  assigned  to  the  factor  for  which  the  highest 
factor  loading  was  obtained.  Knowledges  and  skills  included  in  these  factors 
ar  grouped  in  Table  XII  in  descending  order  of  the  factor  loadings.  Thus,  the 
first  items  in  each  factor  are  the  most  descriptive  of  the  factor.  These 
factors  present  a possible  grouping  of  knowledges  and  skills  that  could  serve 
as  a core  for  units  of  instruction  in  agricultural  supply  courses. 

Many  items  were  related  to  more  than  one  factor,  hence,  clear-cut  factors 
did  not  emerge.  Also,  factors  such  as  Factor  VI  appear  to  have  more  than  one 

ii 

concept  Involved.  These  concepts  are,  however,  related  statistically  in  some 
way.  Items  in  this  factor  such  as  advising  farmers  on  feeds  and  management 
practices,  figuring  sales  tax  on  a ticket,  and  reading  product  ta^s  and  labels 
are  clearly  related  to  the  interaction  and  communication  of  the  employee  with 

I 

the  customers.  On  the  other  hand,  items  such  as  collecting  soil  samples  and 
loading  and  unloading  supplies,  are  less  related  to  customer- employee  interaction 
However,  these  activities  are  directly  related  to  services  provided  to  the 
customer* 
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TABLE  XII 

Comparison  of  Employer  Racings  of  Agricultural  Supply  Knowledges  and  Skills  by  Type  of  Business  Listed  by  Factors 


Type  of  business 

Item 

Fertilizer- 
Seed  Fertilizer  petroleum 

j 

Grain- 
seed-feed- 
Grain-feed  fertilizer 

Combination 
of  feed- 
seed  -grain- 
fertilizer- 
petroleum 

Signify 

icance 

level 

Factor  I;  Knowledges  and  Skills  in  Feed,  Seed,  and  Fertilizer 


74, 

Know  soil  reaction  principles 

M 

H 

H 

L 

M 

M 

.01 

75, 

Know  crop  rotation  principles 

M 

H 

H 

L 

H 

' H 

.01 

90. 

Know  general  principles  of  using 

1 

herbicides 

M 

H 

H 

L 

H 

H 

.01 

89, 

Know  general  principles  of 

, 

controlling  plant  diseases 

M 

]\ 

H 

L 

H 

H 

-01 

70, 

Know  fertilizer  requirements 

H 

K 

M 

L 

H 

■ H 

.01 

73. 

Know  tillage  requirements 

M 

P. 

M 

L 

* H 

M 

.01 

46. 

Identifying  effects  of  diseases 

fa 

on  cTTops 

H 

H 

H 

L 

M 

M 

.01 

; 63. 

Know  flow  determine  the  quality 

* 

1 

of  grain 

H 

M 

M 

H 

H 

H 

NS 

5 45- 

Identifying  common  insects  of 

crops 

H 

H 

H 

H 

M 

K 

.01 

71. 

Know  sources  of  fertilizer 

M 

H 

H 

L 

H 

M 

.01 

36. 

Making  mathematical  calculations 

H 

H 

H 

H 

M 

' H 

NS 

31. 

Pricing  supplies 

M 

M 

M 

M 

H 

8 

NS 

38. 

Know  general  principles  of  chemical 

insect  control 

M 

H 

H' 

M 

H 

H 

.01 

27, 

Following  directions 

K 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

.05 

72. 

Know  crop  varieties 

H 

H 

M 

M 

H 

H 

-05 

91. 

Know  definitions  of  agriculture 

- 

product  terms 

M 

H 

H 

M 

H 

H 

.05 

23. 

Checking  crop  yields 

H 

H 

H 

M 

L 

L 

NS 

5. 

Measuring  grain  stored  in  a bln 

M 

L 

M 

H 

H 

M 

.01 

30, 

Demonstrating  product  to  the 

customer  , _ 

M 

M 

H 

M 

H 

H 

NS 

26. 

Figuring  bulk  fertilizer  ratios 

M 

H 

H 

L 

H 

H 

.01 

o 
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TABLE  XII 

Comparison  of  Employer1'  Ratings  of  Agricultural  Supply  Knowle  and  Skills  by  Type  of  Business  Listed  by  Factors 

(continued) 


Type  of  business 

Combination 
o f feed  * 


- 

Grain- 

s %ed-grain- 

Signif- 

Fertilizer- 

seed-feed' 

fer tilizer- 

icance 

Item 

Seed 

Fertilizer  petroleum 

Grain- feed 

fertilizer 

petroleum 

level 

49* 

Providing  information  on  chemicals 

insects*  and  diseases  to  customers 

H 

H 

H 

M 

U 

H 

NS 

35* 

Writing  legibly  and  making  1 

distinct  figures 

H 

H, 

H 

H 

M 

H 

NS 

92. 

Know  where  to  find  latest  publica- 

tions on  recommendation  for 
product  use  ^ 

M 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

NS 

24. 

.Figuring  a balanced  ration 

M 

M 

M 

M 

L 

L 

NS 

50. 

Setting  up  displays  for  customers 

L 

M 

H 

M 

M 

M 

NS 

15. 

Tilling  out  order  blanks 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

NS 

- 

Factor 

II: 

Livestock 

Industry  Knowledge 

s and  Skills 

i 


80.  Know  vitamin  requirements  for 

livestock  L 

77*  Know  how  to  feed  grain  properly 

to  livestock  L 

81.  Know  approved  livestock  feeding 

methods  L 

78.  Know  how  to  use  protein  supplement 

in  feeds  ' L 

79*  Know  how  to  provide  minerals  for 

livestock  L 

52*  Know  local  feeding  practices  and 

methods  L 

76.  Know  the  proper  use  of  animal. 

feeding  equipment  L 

99*  Understanding  influence  of  heredity 

on  livestock  rate  of  gain  L 

IDO*  Know  the  physical" makeup  and 

digestive  system  of  livestock  L 


1. 


L 

L 

L 

L 

i. 

L 

L 


K 


L 


L 


M 

L 

L 

L 

M 

L 

L 

L 


M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 


H H .01 

H H .01 

H H .01 


H H .01 

H * M .01 

H H .01 

H M .01 

H M .01 

H M -01 
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TABLE  XII 


Comparison  of  Employer  Ratings  of  Agricultural  Supply  Knowledges  and  Skil ls  by  Type  of  Business  Listed  by  Factors 

' (continued) 


Type  of  business 

Combination 
of  feed- 


Grain- 

seed'grain- 

Signif- 

*4 

Fertiliser- 

seed-  feed- 

fertilize r- 

icance 

Item  i 

Seed 

Fertiliser 

petroleum 

Grain- feed 

fertilizer 

petroleum 

level 

47* 

Identifying  insects  of  livestock 

L 

L 

M 

M 

H 

H 

.05 

87* 

Know  feeding  and  watering  require^ 

ments  for  livestock 

L 

L 

: H 

M 

H 

M 

.01 

61* 

Know  how  to  determine  proper  time 

for  harvesting 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

NS 

85* 

Know  how  to  operate  a feed  mill 

M 

L 

L 

M 

H 

M 

.01 

53. 

Filing  business  transactions  and 

records 

M 

M 

H 

H 

H 

M 

NS 

28. 

Usihg  proper  English 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

NS 

84* 

Know  grain  and  feed  prices 

M 

H 

M 

H 

H 

H 

*05 

60* 

Show  research  findings  to  customers 

M ° 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

NS 

46* 

Know  how  to  transport  feed  or  seed 

M 

L 

L 

M 

H 

M 

*01 

44* 

Know  how  to  buy  supplies  and' 

i 

products 

M 

M 

M 

M 

■ ■ H 

H 

NS 

Jt6* 

Know  how  to  plan  customer  credit 

program 

M 

H ' 

H 

M 

M 

H * 

NS 

Factor  III:  Sales  and  Business  Operations  in  Agricultural  Suoply 

Bus inesses 

96* 

Know  the  principles  of  suggestive 

selling 

M 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

NS 

97* 

Have  a good  product  knowledge 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

NS 

9* 

Keeping  records  of  purchases 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

NS 

94* 

Know  the  principles  of  salesmanship 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

NS 

95* 

Know  the  principles  of  customer 

i 

relationship 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

NS 

10* 

Operating  product -moving  equipment 

M 

H 

H 

H 

* H 

M 

.05 

67. 

Know  how  to  take  proper  care  of 

equipoient 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

.05 

42* 

Working  with  people  in  business 

H 

H 

H 

H 

M 

H 

.05 

62. 

Know  how  to  make  recommendations 

for  planting 

H 

H 

M 

L 

H 

H 

.01  . 

o 

ERLC 


i 
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TABLE  XII 


Comparison  of  Employer  Ratings  of  Agricultural  Supply  Knowledges  and 

j " (continued) 

Skills  by  Typ 

e of  Business  Listed  by 

Factors 

's 

Type  of  business 

1 

Combination 

A 

i 

. tff  feed- 

Grain- v : 

seed-grain- 

Signif- 

Fertiliser- 

1 

seed- feed- 

fertiliaser- 

icance 

Item 

Seed 

Fertiliser 

petroleum 

Grain -feed 

fertiliser 

petroleum 

level 

48. 

Interpreting  directions  to  the 

customers  | 

M 

H 

‘ H 

H 

H 

E 

NS 

98. 

Understanding  the  promotional 

techniques  of  sales  increases 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

MS' 

83. 

Know  competitors1'  products 

H 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

NS 

16. 

Taking  an  inventory 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

NS 

14. 

Using  the  telephone  two-way  radio 

properly  & 

L 

E* 

M 

L 

M 

M 

.05 

39. 

Maintaining  physical  plant 

equipment 

H 

H 

H 

H 

M 

E 

.05 

69. 

Know  food  and  transportation  laws 

M 

- 

. affecting  supplies 

L 

M 

M 

M 

« 

. a.h 

M 

NS 

Factor  IVj 

* 

Management  of  Agricultural  Supply  Businesses 

7. 

Communicating  with  customers 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

NS 

8. 

Keeping  records  of  sales 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

NS 

$5. 

Know  how  to  protect  products  from 

rodents 

M 

M 

M 

■ M 

E" 

H 

NS 

6. 

Determining  the  moisture  content 

of  grain 

H 

L 

M 

H 

H 

M 

.01 

12. 

Purchasing  supplies 

M 

M 

H 

M 

M 

M 

NS. 

1*7 . 

Bagging  products  and  supplies 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

L 

NS 

Factor  V: 

Work  Habits 

h 

i 

56. 

Reporting  to  work  on1  time 

H 

H 

H 

L 

fc 

H 

H 

H 

NS 

59. 

Interpreting  feed  results  to 

, 

customers 

L 

L 

L 

M 

M 

.01 

40. 

,0 per a ting  electrical  controls  in  4 

V 

L 

the  business 

H 

H 

H 

M 

M 

NS 

ERIC 


1 . 

i TABLE 

Comparison  of  Employer  Ratings  of  Agricultural  Supply  Know 

; (contin 

XII 

ledges  and  Skills  £y  Type  of  Business  Listed  by  Factors 
ued) 

1 

Type  of  business  , 

i 

F 

Combination 
of  feed^ 

Gjrain-  seed-grain-  Signif- 

ertilizer-'  seed- feed-  fertiliser-  icance 

Item 


Seed  Fertilizer  'petroleum  Grain- feed  fertiliser  petroleum 


level 


54.  Doing  work  accurately  H 

55.  _Pa^ing  attention  to  his  work  H 

57.  Making  effective  use  of  work  time--  H 

43.  Driving  trucks  and  cars  safely  H 

33.  Practicing  safety  on  the  job  H 

22.  Conducting  fertilizer-use  survey  L 

32*  Calibrating  equipment  H 

93.  Understanding  physical  plant 

operations  M 

33.  Mixing  chemicals  K 


H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

M 

H 

H 

H 


H 

H 

£ 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

tt 

K 


H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

L 

M 

H 

L 


Factor  VI:  Interacting  with  Customers 


52.  Advising  fa  men;  on  feeds  and 

management  practices  M 
37.  Reading  product  tags  and  labels  K 
41.  Pricing  agricultural  products  M 
44.  Figuring  sales  tax  on  a ticket  L 

3.  Identifying,  noxious  weeds  ■ H 

4.  Operating  a crop  dryer  M 
13.  Loading  and  unloading  supplies  M 
19.  Collecting  soil  samples  M 
68.  Know  h'ow  to  repair  equipment  M 


M 

H 

M 

H 

li 

L 

H 

H 

H 


M 

H 

H 

H 

H 

M 

H 

H 

H 


M 

H 

H 

M 

L 

H 

M 

L 

M 


H 

H 

H 

M 

M 

M 

L 

H 

L 


H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

H 

H 

M 

H 


H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

M 

H 

H 

M 


H 

H 

H 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

H 


NS 

.01 

NS 

NS 

NS 

.01 

.01 

NS 

.01 


NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

.01 

.05 

NS 

.01 

NS 


i 

u> 

I 


Items  Not  Subjected  to  Factor  Analysis 


| 1.  Operating  a combine  L 

I 2.  Hauling  products  to  market  M 

11 . Putting  a com  header  on  a combine  L 

18.  Putting  groceries  on  the  shelf  L 


L 

L 

L 

L 


L 

L 

L 

L 


L 

L 

L 

L 


I- 

M 

M 

L 


L 

L 

L 

L 


NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 


O 
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TABLE  XII 

Comparison  of  Employer  Ratings  of  Agricultural  Supply  Knowledges  and  Skills  by  Type  of  Business  Listed  by  Factors 

(continued) 


Type  of  business 

Combination 
of  feed- 


' 

Item 

Seed 

Fertiliser 

Fertiliser- 

petroleum 

■ 

Gra in- f feed 

Grain- 
seed-  feed- 
fertiliser 

seed-grain- 

fertiliser- 

petroleum 

Signif- 

icance 

level 

20. 

Conducting  seed  germination  tests 

H 

M 

M 

L 

L 

M 

,01 

21. 

Making  soil  tests  for  Pjj  and 

K M 

H 

M 

L 

L 

L 

.01 

25, 

Demonstrating  the  propagation  of 
plants  . 

M 

M 

M 

L 

L 

L 

NS 

29. 

Checking  compression  ratio  of 
diesel  engines 

L 

L 

M 

L 

L 

L 

NS 

34, 

Removing  and  replacing  fuel  lines 

L 

M 

L 

L 

L 

L 

NS 

51, 

Cleaning  out  fuel - lines^of  gas 
engines  ^ 

L 

M 

M 

L 

L 

L 

NS  , 

58, 

Fitting  animals  for  sale  and  show 

■ F- 

L 

L 

L 

L 

M 

L 

NS  £ 

1 

•f 


I 
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Conclu3ions  ^ * 

Instructors  of  agricultural  supply  courses  in  Illinois  junior  colleges  have 

# 

an  accurate  perception  of  the  degree  to  which  knowledges  and  skills  are  needed 

* ' 

In'  agricultural  supply  businesses  in  general.  This  conclusion  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  there  were  few  differences  among  the  ratings  of  the  employers , 

I 

student  trainees  and  instructors  to  the  agricultural  supply  knowledges  and 
Skills. 

■“  x -■ 

■Many  differences  and  similarities  exist  among  the  ratings  that  employers 
in  the  "various  types  of  business  gave  to  the  agricultural  supply  knowledges 
and  skills.  Thus,  it  may  be  &ncltided  that  some  knowledges  and  skills  are 
useful  in  all  the  types  or  agricultural  businesses  surveyed  while  others  are 
useful  in  one  or  more  types  of  businesses*  Hence,  the  ratings  of  these  items 
provide  a basis  for  the  development  of  training  plans  in  specific  types  of 

■H. 

agricultural  supply  businesses. 

The  factor  analysis  when  applied  to  the  ratings  given  to  the  various'* 
essential  knowledges  and  skills  by  the  employers  in  the  various  agricultural 
supply  businesses,  produced  meaningful  clusters  of  items  that  could  be  used 
either  as  * grouping  of  instructional  units  or  areas  of  a training  plan  to  be 
prescribed  for  an  individual  student. 

A combination  of  the  ratings  given  by  the  various  employer  groups  and  the 
factors  which  emerged  from  the  factor  analysis  provide  a starting  place  from 
which  teachers  of  agricultural  supply  programs  may  generate  their  own  ideas  for 
agricultural  supply  courses. 


$ 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL.  SUPPLY  BUSINESS  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Prepared  by  Hollle  Thomas  and  George  Leigh ty 


Name  Position j 

Type  of  business  of  employer 

Type  of  business  In  which  student  trainee  was  employed 

Note:  Grain,  seed,  feed,  fertiliser,  petroleum,  etc*,  or  combination  of  these* 

This  questionnaire  provides  you  the  opportunity  to  express  your  opinions  about  the 
knowledges  and  skills  that  ere  needed  by  an  employee  in.  an  agricultural  supply 
business.  Note  that:  (1)  Skills  are  something  you  do*  (2)  Knowledge  Is  something 

you  need  to  know* 

Direction  for  marking  your  responses: 

1*  Reed  each  statement  carefully* 

2.  Indicate  by  a check  mark  <y)  In  the  appropriate  column  your  rating  for 
each  skill  or  knowledge. 

3*  List  Items  used  or  needed  but  not  Included  in  the  listing  on  the  last  page* 

When  selecting  your  responses,  consider  the  response  words  as  If  they  were 
points  on  the  same  straight  line* 

Very  essential  Essential  Nonessential 

9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 

j t t t—  * » • -*  * 

1 7 r T=“  T J 7 f r 

Below  are  sample  statements  with  responses  marked* 


Very  essential  Essential  None agential 


Agribusiness  skills  

-9  - 

r 9 

7 

6 

5 

‘ 4 

2 

1 

1. 

Riding  a horse 

JF 

✓ 

2* 

Operating  a high  loader 

V* 

2^ 

Repairing  a fuel  Pump 

Your  response  to  each  Item  should  be  made  by  checking  an  appropriate  number 
from  one  to  nine* 

f 


* 
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Very  essential 

Essential 

Nonessential 

Agribusiness  skills 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 T 

3 

2 

1 

1. 

Operating  a combine 

2. 

Hauling  preducts  to  market 

3. 

Identifying  noxious  weeds 

4. 

Operating  a crop  dryer 

Measuring  grain  stored  in  a bin 

6, 

Determining  moisture  content  of 
grain 

7, 

CoBumiuicating  with  customers  i 

8. 

Keeping  records  of  sales 

?• 

Keeping  records  of  purchases 

10. 

Operating  product  spying  equipment 

it; 

Putting  a corn  header  on  a combine 

l£. 

Purchasing  supplies 

13. 

Loading  and  unloading  supplies 

14. 

Using  the  telephone  two-way 
radio  properly 

IS. 

Filling  out  order .blanks 

16. 

Taking  an  inventory 

17. 

Bagging  Products  or  supplies 

18. 

Putting  groceries  on  the  shelf 

19. 

Collecting  sdil  samples 

- 

20. 

Conducting  seed  germination  tests 

21. 

Making  soil  tests  for  Pi*  P2> 
and  K 

' ■ : 

22. 

Conducting  fertiliser  use  survey 

+ 

1 

23. 

Checking-  crop  yields 

| 

[ 

h 

24. 

Figuring  a balanced  ration 

I 

t ■ 

25. 

Demonstrating  the  propagation  of 
plants 

26. 

Figuring  bulk  fertilizer  ratios 

27. 

Following  directions 

■ 

28. 

Using  proper  English  . 

■H- 

29. 

Checking . compress  ion . rat  io  of 
diesel  engines 

30. 

Demonstrating  product  to  the 
customer  ♦ 

31. 

Pricing  supplies 

$2. 

Calibrating  equipment 

33. 

Mixing  chemicals 

34. 

Removing  and  replacing  fuel  lines 

35. 

Writing  legibly  and  making 
distinct  figures 

i 

36. 

Making  mathematical  calculations 

37. 

Reading. Product  tags  and  labels 

387 

Practicing  safety  on  the  lob 

39. 

haintalning  physical  plant 
equipment 

40; 

Operating  electrical  controls  In 
the  business 

41. 

Pricing  agricultural  products 

42. 

Working  with  people  in  the 
business 

M 
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Very  essential  ■ Essentl 

al Nonessential 

Agribusiness  skills 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 | 

43.  Driving  trucks  end  cars  safely 

44.  Figuring  sales  tax  on  a ticket 

45.  Identifying  common  Insects  of 
crops 

46,  Identifying  effects  of  disease 
on  crops 

47.  Identifying  Insects  of  livestock 

| 

48,  Interpreting  directions  to  the 
customer 

. 

49.  Providing  Information  on  chemicals, 
Insects,  and  diseases  to  customers 

50,  Setting  up  displays  for  customers 

51.  Cleaning  out  fuel  line  of  gas 
engine. 

- 

- 

52.  Advising  farmers  on  feeds  and 
management  practices 

0 

53.  filing  business  transactions  and 
records 

54,  Dbing  work  accurately 

■ 

55,  Paying  attention  to  his  work 

56 , Reporting  to  work  on  time , 

57.  Making  effective  use  of  WOrk  time  ' 

* ! 

■ 

58.  Fitting  animals  for  show  or  sale 

59.  Interpreting  feed  results  -to 
customer 

- 

- 

60..  Showing  research  findings  to 
customers 

Agribusiness  knowledges 

61,  Know  how  to  determine  proper  time 
for  harvesting 

^ ! 

62.  Know  how  to  make  recommendation 
for  planting 

63.  Know  how  to  determine  quality  of 
grain 

64.  Know  how  to  buy  supplies  and 
products 

! 

+ 

65,  Know  how  to  protect  product  s~ from  ] 
rodents  ! 

■ 

| 

- ’ 

66.  Know  how  to  plan  a customer  credit 
Program 

67.  Know  how  to  take  proper  care  of 
equipment 

68 . Know  how  to  repair  equipment 

69.  Know  food  and  transportation  laws 
effecting  supplies 

70.  Know  fertiliser  requirements 

71.  Know  sources  of  fertiliser 

i 

72.  Know  croP  varieties 

73.  Know  tillage  requirements 

’ 

74.  Know  soil  reactions  principles 

I 

75.  Know  crop  rorations  Principles 

l 
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Very  essential  Essential  Kona s sent la 1 


Agribusiness  knowledges 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

76,  Know  proper  use  of  animal  feeding 
equ  ipment 

77.  Know  how  to  feed  grain  properly 
to  livestock 

78.  Know,  how  to  use  protein 
supplement  in  feeds 

79,  Know  how  to  provide  minerals  for 
1 ivestock ' 

80,  Know  vitamins  requirements  for 
1 ivestock 

81,  Know  approved  livestock  feeding 
methods 

82.  Know  local  feed  practices  and 
methods 

+ 

83*  Know  competitors'  products 

84*  Know  grain  and  feed  Prices 

85*  Know  how  to  operate  a feed  mill 

86*  Know  how  to  transport  feed 
Or  seed 

87,  Know  feeding  and  watering  space 
requirement  for  livestock 

88*  Know  general  principles  of 
chemical  insect  controls 

.89,  Know  general  principles  of 
controlling  plant  diseases 

- 

90*  Know  general' principles  for  using 
of  herbicides 

91,  Know  definitions  of  agriculture 
products  terns 

- 

92,  Know  where  to  find  latest 

publications  on  recommendations 
for  Product  use 

93*  Understand  physical  plant 
operations 

- 

1 \ 

94*  Know  the  principles  of 
salesmanship 

95.  Know  principles  of  customer 
relationship 

96.  Know  the  principle  of  suggestive 
selling 

■ 

97,  Have  a good  product  knowledge 

98.  Understand  promotional  techniques 
of  sales  increase 

99 i Understand  influence  of  heredity 
on  livestock  rate  of  grain 

, 

iOO.'  Khbir-the  physical  makeup  and 
digestive  system  of  livestock 

AE-124 
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Agricultural  Education  Division  % 

Department,  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
University  of  Illinois 


AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLY 
INSTRUCTOR  INFORMATION  SHEET 


1 . Name  , 

P 

2.  Number  of  weeks  of  on-the-job  training  received  by  students. 

K 

P 

A.  Two-year  program 

B.  One-year  certificate  program 

3.  Length  and  duration  o£  on-the-job  training  of  each  placement. 


to 


Year  placed  for 
on-job  training 

Weeks 

Time  of  Year . 

First  ! 

Placement 

Second 

Placement 

First 

Placement 

Second 

Placement 

Freshman 

Sophomore 

! 

4..  Number  of  courses  offered  in  agricultural  supplies  in  your  junior  college. 


5.  Number  of*- nonvocational  courses' students  in  agricultural  supplies  are 
required  to  take  in  your  junior  college. 

t.  Number  of  related  courses  students  in  agricultural  supplies  are  required 
. to  take  in  Junior  college.  

7.  Average  number  of  supervisory  visits  made  to  each  student  during  total 

placement  experience.  . 

0 

8.  Average  length  of  time  spent  with  each  student  during  each  supervisory  visit 

Hours Minutes  

9.  Is  a training  plan  made  f&r  each  student  who  is  placed  on  the  job? 


Yes 


No 


10.  Are  stu  ±nts  required  to  systematically  report  experiences  they  have 
completed  which  were  included  on  the  training  plan? 


I 


Yes 


No 


11,  Average  length  of  time  spent  with  the  employer  during  each  supervisory  visit 

Hours Minutes  


f * 
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Agricultural  Education  Division 

Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

University  of  Illinois 

AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLY  \ 
STUDENT  TRAINEE  INFORMATION  SHEET 


1.  Name  

2.  Age  

3,  Hours  of  college  work  completed  

4,  Type  of  business  ' 

5„  Present  place  of  employment  

6,  Number  of  years  of  vocational  agriculture  in  high  school 

* 

- None  One  Two  Three  Four  

7,  Did  you  have  on- job  training 'while  in  high  school? 

Yes  No 

jt 

8,  If  yes,  in  what  type  of  business  were  you  placed? 


9.  Which  of  the  following  programs  were  you  in  or  are  you  in  junior  college? 

One-year  certificate  

Two-yea^  program,  

10,  - Did  you  have  a prepared  training  plan  for  your  junior  college  on-the-job 
experience? 

i 

Yes  No  

11 „ How  many  weeks  to  date  have  been  placed  in  on-the-job  training  as  part  of 
your  junior  college  agricultural  supply  vuriiculum?  
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A study  *s  being  conducted  by  the  University  of  Illinois * Urbana- 
Champaign  Campus*  Agriculture  Education  Division  to  determine  the 
relative  importance  of  some  knowledges  and  skills  that  may  be  needed 
by  employees  In  the  agricultural  supplies  businesses.  Having  completed 
part  or  all  of  your  on-the-job  training  In  an  agricultural  supplies 
business  as  part  of  your  junior  college  education*  you  are  in  a position 
to  assist  us  in  determining  the  knowledges  and  skills  needed  to  become 
an  employee  In  an  agricultural  supply  business. 


With  your  help*  we  hope  to  be  able  tp  provide  junior  college 
instructors  with  Information  which  will  enable  them  to  provide  better 
programs  for  future  student  trainees.  Also*  In  a few  years  you  may 
be  In  the  situation  of  having  a trainee  placed  with  the  agricultural 
supply  business  in  which  you  are  employed.  Your  contribution  will  help 
instructors*  future  students*  and  employers. 

Enclosed  is  a questionnaire  and  a page’ of  Instructions  to  help  you 
complete  it.  If  you  will  take  10-15  minutes  to  complete  it  now,  put 
it  in^the  enclosed  stamped*  self-addressed  envelope*  and  drop  them  in  the 
mall*  we  will  be  able  to  complete  the  study  on  schedule.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  get  this  information  to  the  junior  college  Instructors  by  the 
beginning  of  spring  quarter. 


We  appreciate  your  help  very  much. 


Sincerely* 


Hoi lie  B.  Thomas 
Assistant  Professor 


George  Leighty 
Graduate  Assistant 
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A study  Is  being  conducted  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbane - 
Champaign  Campus,  Agriculture  Education  Division  to  determine  the 
relative  Importance  of  some  knowledges  and  skills  that  may  be  needed 
in  agricultural  supplies  businesses.  In  regard  to  the  knowledges  and 
skills  needed  In  the  agricultural  supplies  business,  we  are  collecting 
the  opinions  from  the  on-the-job  trainers  and  student  trainees  as  well 
as  from  Instructors  of  agricultural  Supply  courses  in  the  junior  colleges 
in  Illinois. 

We  feel  that  a knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  these  three  groups  will 
assist  you  In  planning  educational  experiences  and  adjusting  your  agricul- 
tural supply  program  to  meet  the  expressed  needs  of  student  trainees  and 
their  employers.  We  will  make  the  results  available  to  you  as  soon  as 
the  study  is  completed. 

Enclosed  is  a questionnaire  and  a page  of  Instructions  to  help  you 
complete  it  along  with  an  information  sheet.  If  you  will  take  10  to  15 
minutes  to  complete  It  now,  put  it  in  the  enclosed  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope,  and  drop  them  In  the  mall,  we  will  be  able  to  complete  the 
study  on  schedule.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  get  this  Information  completed 
by  the  beginning  of  spring  quarter.  « 

We  appreciate  your  help  very  much. 


Sincerely , 


Ho llie  B»  Thomas 
Assistant  Professor 


George  W.  Leigh ty 
Graduate  Assistant 
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A study  is  being  conducted  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana- 
Champalgn  Campus,  Agriculture  Education  Division  to  determine  the 
relative  importance  of  some  knowledges  and  skills  that  may  be  needed 
by  employees  in  agricultural  supplies  businesses.  As  an  employer  of 
the  junior  college  trainee,  we  feel  that  you  are  in  the  best  position 
to  determine  what  skills  and  knowledges  are  needed  by  people  who'  are 
to  be  employed  in  businesses  like  your  own. 

The  results  of  this  study  will  give  junior  college  Instructors 
some  idea  of  skills  and  knowledges  which  need  to  be  Incorporated  in 
their  programs.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  study  will  benefit  you 
indirectly  by  enabling  junior  colleges  to  train  more  competent  in- 
dividuals as  trainees  and  persons  that  you  may  wish  to  employ. 

Enclosed  is  a questionnaire  and  a page  of  instructions  to  help 
you  complete  it.  If  you  will  take  10  to  15  minutes  to  complete  it  now, 
put  it  in  the  enclosed  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope,  and  drop  them 
into  the  mail,  we  will  be  able  to  complete  the  study  on  schedule. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  get  this  informatics  back  to  the  junior  college 
instructors  by  the  beginning  of  spring  quarter. 

We  appreciate  your  help  very  much. 


Sincerely , 


Hoi lie  E.  Thomas 
Assistant  Professor 


George  W.  Leighty 
Graduate  Assistant 
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December  10*  1969 


It 


We  have  not  received  your  completed  agricultural  supply  questionnaire 
sent  to  you  on  November  26.  Perhaps  they  have  been  lost  1»  the  mail  or 
misplaced . 

This  study  is  being  done  to  help  develop  better  agricultural  supply 
programs  in  the  junior  college  system  of  Illinois.  In  order  to  be  able  to  ^ 
be  of  assistance  to  the  junior  college  instructors  who  are  conducting 
agricultural  supply  programs*  we  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
opinions  of  instructors*  student  trainees*  and  employers  of  student 
trainees  who  are  presently  involved  in  agricultural  supply  programs.  Your 
contribution  is  needed  to  make  this  study  meaningful. 

In  case  the  first  questionnaire  and  information  sheet  were  lost  or 
misplaced*  we  are  enclosing  additional  copies  hoping  that  you  will  find 
time  to  complete  and  return  them  to  us.  If  you  have  completed  and 
mailed  the  questionnaire  and  information  sheet  within  the  last  three  days* 
please  disregard  this  letter* 

£ 

May  we  thank  you  again  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely , 


Hollie  B.  Thomas 
Assistant  Professor 


George  Lelghty 
Graduate  Assistant 
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IKPLEMEIfriiiG  EVALUATION  FINDINGS*- 


William  1,  jluU 


The  Ohio  state  University 


"Those  educators  today  who  are  taking  the  ^ost 
irresponsible  risks  with  our  lives  and  the  lives 
of  our  children  are  those  educators  who  are  taking 
no  risks  at  all/' 


This  quote  from  the  September  Issue  of  the  Kappan  (2)  recognizes 
the  need  for  planned  change  in  educational  systems.  Improvement  of 

Hi 

educational  programs  should  be  a dynamic  process  which  is  continuous 
and  future  oriented,  Evaluation  plays  a key  role  in  the  process  of 

I 

education  improvement. 

This  workshop  focuses  on  the  evaluation  process.  We  shall 
discuss  conditions  and  strategies  affecting  the  process  of  imple- 

ri  r 

meriting  evaluation  findings.  comments  are  limited  to  the ‘local 
school  situation  including  conditions  which  are  typical  of  area 
vocational-technical  schools.  Since  I am  not  directly  concerned 
with  state  sy^pms  of  evaluation,  no  attempt  will  he  made  to  discuss 
coordination  procedures  among  local  educational  agencies  or  between 
state  and  local  educational  agencies.  We  shall  not  infringe  on 

j' 

previous  comments  regarding  interpretation  of  evaluation  findings, 

J ^ 

although /the  nature  of  the  findings  and  the  evaluation  process  In 


programs  of  Vocational  Education-  in  Lexingtoa,_Ken  tacky,  10/27/70, 
/Dr,  Hull  is  chairman  of  the  Change  Process  Program  Area  at  The  Center 
/ for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio, 


genera,!  set  limits  on  what  can  be  implemented.  For  example,  an  out 


/ 


/ 

7“ 


Presentation  made  to  local  leaders  at  a Workshop  on  Evaluating 
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side  review  team  may  alienate  the  teachers  in  a school  system  during 
the  process  of  evaluation.  In  this  case,  it  may  he  nearly  impossible 
to  achieve  any  degree  of  acceptance  for  the  evaluation  finding* 


Impleme n t at i on  of  evaluation  findings  is  one  of  five  areas 
of  evaluation  identified  by  the  Center  for  the  Study. of  Evaluation 
on  the  University  of  California  Los  Angeles  campus-  Implementation 
is  defined  as  the  extent  to  which  the  operating  program  differs 
from  the  program's  original,  theoretical  description.  Merriman 
(lO)  agrees  with  this  definition  of  implementation-  He  views 
program  implementation  as  process  evaluation-  It  asks  the  question: 


how  ire  11  is  the  program  functioning  according  to  the  plan?  Persons 
responsible  for  installing  evaluation  findings  in  a system  should 
be  alert  for  unanticipated  outcomes  of  program  implementation* 

In  the  interest  of  continuity,  I shall  digress  a moment  to  ‘ 
highlight  the  boundaries  of  program  implementation  activities  * 

The  person  charged  with  responsibility  for  evaluation  in  your 
school  must  understand  his  or  her  relationship  to  the  school 
administration  by  recognising  that  school  superintendents  are 
usually  responsible  to  elected  boards  which  represent  and  interpret 


the  needs  artf  values  of  the  community  to  the  chief  school  officer - 
This  person  often  becomes  the  key  decision-maker  in  matters  of 
school  administration  and  an  evaluator  working  within  the  school 


system  must  provide  relevant  information  to  the  appropriate  decision- 
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maker-  I think  the  following  definition  captures  the  key  ingredients 

of  the  evaluators  role  ■ Cl)  : 

Evaluation  is  the  process  of  ascertaining  the 
decision  areas  of  concern,  selecting  appropriate 
informationi  and  collecting  and  analyzing  infor- 
mation in  order  to  report  summary  data  useful  to 
decision-makers  in  selecting  among  alternatives. 

In  some  cases  dec is ion -makers  are  defined  to  include  more  than 

school  administrators.  Merritnan  (9)  suggests  that  all  members  of 

the  educational  community,  e.g,,  teachers,  administrators!  parents, 

fr 

< interested  citizens,  and  students,  are  potentially  educational  decision** 
makers.  These  groups  may  represent  opposing  points  of  view  on  school 
issues.  School  officials  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  imple- 
menting evaluation  findings  must  consider  the  relative  power  positions 
of  special  interest  groups  in  the  community. 

Conditions  Affecting  £np lamentation 
One  of  the  more  obvious  conditions  affecting  the  implementation 
^ of  evaluati on  findings  is  the  disposition  of  the  chief  school  admini- 
strator towards  the  findings.  If  the  administrator’s  position  is 
likely  to  be  enhanced  by  the  evaluation  finding,  his  support  my  be 

enthusiastic.  The  issue  of  school  consolidation  of  two  adjoining 

* 

districts  may  be  "swept  under  the  rug?  hy  a school  superintendent 

\ 

-■ 

0 

or+  supported  depending  on  his  perception  of  the  threat  to  his  posi- 
tion and  prestige  In  the  community. 

The  willingness  of  a school  administrator  to  take  risks  influences 
his  posture  towards  program  renewal.  Striking  contrasts  may  be  observed 
in  real  life  situations^  One  administrator  may  adopt  a ’’don’t  rock  the 

wH-  ■*" 
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boat"  attitude,  V-  "is-ing  the  criticism  which  may  be  forthcoming 
from  the  introdt.  ->n  of  programs  which  differ  drastically  from 
the  existing  situation.  Another  may  encourage  the  implementation 
cf  exemplary  program  within  a developmental,  pilot  project  frame- 
work. A strong  leader  may  be  called  upon  to  risk  his  job  on  occa- 
sion  to  implement  a program  which  he  believes  will  make  a substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  improvement  of  the  school  system. 

Usually  a wide  base  of  support  for  innovative  programs  can  be 
■ 

developed  in  the  community  if  sufficient  trust t exists  among  evaluators, 

school  officials  ana  comman^.y  leader^,  Merrimaa  (9)  advocates  school 

accountability  to  the  community.  But  he  adds  tfr's  warning*. 

You  donffc  tell  the  community  what  you  want  them 
to  know,  and  withhold  the  rest- -you  tell  them 
what  they  want  to  know,  and  provide  whatever 
related  information  may  be  necessary  to  fully 
„ understand  the  situation.1 

While  we  recognise  that  leadership  styles  and  dissemination  policies 

¥ 

differ  widely,  it  does  appear  that  a school  system,  with  a renewal 
system  wIAch  includes  acr  ^ liability  to  the  community  is  likely  to 
have  a superior  education  program , Ofte’.  ar.  administrator  is  called 
upon  to  mediate  between  a traditional,  "comfortable"  program  ani  one 
which  is  innovative,  dynamic  and  forward-looking.  I hope  ve  w~ll 
always  have  adequate  resources  and  sufficient  moral  fortitude  to 

Pi 

recommend "the  implementation  of  programs  which  diverge  from  existing 
ones  when  such  action  is  justified. 

A second  condition  which  affects  the  implementation  of  evaluation 
findings  is  the  inevitability  of  individual  biases.  Bennis  (3)  has 


o 
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clustered  these  biases  around  fjur  major  headings:  the  rationalistic 

bias,  the  technocratic  bias,  the  individualistic  bias,  and  the  insight 
bias. 

The  rationalistic  bias  assumes  people  will  accept  suggestions 

which  are  accurate,  true,  and  result  in -an  improved  educational 

system.  The  person  with  this  bias  forgets  man  is  an  ego-centered 

being  V..ose  perception  sometimes  distorts  * rational”  information 

by  making  it  consistent  with  previously  held  beliefs. 

■ 

The  technocratic  bias  characterizes  individuals  who  implement 
an  idea  mechanically,  disregarding  the  content  of  the  situation 

and  the  real  concerns  of  persons  affected  * y the  evaluation  finding. 

+ 

The  v-t dualist ic  bias  in  people  tends  to  appraise  program 

implementation  as  a series  Gf  special  cases.  This  tendency  Ignores 
existing  situations  and  structures. 

The  insight  bias  results  in  people  ! 'Ing  "no  action’  on  an 
evaluation  recommendation  because  the  proposed  change  is  perceived 
as  "interesting*  and  "insightful”  but  not  very  helpful  in  manipulating 
the  situation. 

Both  of  these  conditions,  the  receptivity  of  administrators  to 
change  and  the  biases  of  people,  tend  to  inhibit  or  enhance  the 
probability  of  implementing  evaluation  findings.  These  conditions 
ere  related  to  people,  for  only  individuals  create  school  climates 
and  make  decisions  which  influence  program  renewal. 

The  Implementation  Process 

dJ  1 

The  adoption  of  new  ideas  by  people  seems  to  follow  predictable 
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stage  s * These  stages  may  not  always  occur  in  sequence , They  have 
been  plotted  by  Rogers  (12)  as:  awareness,  interest,  evaluation, 

trial,  and  adoption. 

The  awareness  stage  is  the  first  step  of  the  implementation 
process*  Mass  media  seems  to  he  effective  in  motivating  potential 
adopters  to  .consider  the  innovation  being  suggested.  Some  interest 
is  generated  in  the  idea  at  this  time. 

Durir"  J^ie  interest  stage  the  potential  adopter  initiates  action 
to  learn  more  of  the  pending  idea.  He  withholds  judgement  on  the 
utility  of  the  new  idea  and  continues  to  receive  additional  information 
on  the  subject. 

The  cvaluat  ion  stag;e  calls  for  very  specific  information  on  the 
value  of  the  innovation  for  the  potential  adopter Ts  situation,  ‘fre- 
quently- he  travels  to  a school  or  meeting  v._  -e  the  new  idea  is  being 

discussed  or  demonstrated.  An  on-site  visit  to  an  operational  project 

* 

frequently  assists  an  Individual  in  making  a decision. 

The  trial  stage  represents  ,Tan  acid  test"  of  the  viability  of  the 

r j 

innovation  in  the  proposed  setting.  The  potential  adopter  tries  out 
the  new  idea  on  a limited  scale  with  careful  observations-  In  this 
manner  he  determines  the  utility  of  the  proposed  program  for  his  school 
system. 

The  adoption  stage  occurs  when  the  proposed  change  is  fully 
installed  into  the  operating  system.  A commitment  is  made  by  the 

adopter  to  continue  the  innovation  as  a regular  part  of  the  school 

+ 

program. 
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These  five  stages  of  the  adoption  process  grew  out  of  rural 
sociology  research  on  adoption  habits  of  farmers.  It  represents 
one  of  the  most  durable  approaches  to  encouraging  innovation  and 
planned  change  in  operation  today,  X must  raise  a note  of  caution: 
school  systems  differ  in  many  ways  from  ferns  as  adopting  units. 

Teachers  and  administrators  function  as  members  of  a social  system. 
Teachers  are  more  dependent  on  others  when  adopting  a new  practice 

than  most  farmers.  The  implementation  of  school-wide  activities 

■ 

requires  the  cooperation  of  other  professionals,  ' Thus*  interpersonal 
relations  become  quite  important  in  the  school  setting.  Administrators 
should  define  professional  roles  which  encourage  teachers  to  be  mutually 
supportive. 

Local  teachers  may  be  used  on  In-house  self -study  teams  to  aid 
the  implementation  of  evaluation  findings  (4),  This  provides  an 
opportunity  for  persons  affected  by  the  proposed  changes  to  think 
through  the  reasons  for  the  suggestions.  An  alternative  to  a self- 

-P 

study  committee  is  an  outside  review  team.  A visiting  team  of  experts 
can  bring  objectivity  to  an  evaluation  effort.  But  the  lack  of 

ri 

credibility  with  local  teachers  could  inhibit  implementation  of  the 
findings.  Citizen  committees  should  n^t  be  overlooked  as  a means 
of  community  participation  in  an  evaluation  study  of  the  school  system 
(8).  They  can  bring  the  same  kind  of  involvement  and  receptivity  to 
implementation  procedures  as  the  in-house  teacher  study  group. 

The  selection  of  qualified  teachers  for  exemplary  programs 
influences  the  success  of  the  implementation  effort.  A teacher  must 
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have  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  manage  the  innovative  idea. 

His  prior  relationships  with  his  peers  determine  their  attentiveness 
to  his  efforts  with  the  exemplary  program.  Other  teachers  in  the 
school  system  need  to  identify  with  the  teachers  of  exemplary  programs. 

The  acceptance  of  an  evaluation  finding  by  persons  affected  by  it 
depends  on  how  they  perceive  the  idea  and  the  people  promoting  it.  If 
a situation  is  defined  as  real  in  the  mind  of  the  perceiver,  it  will 
be  real  in  its  consequences.  Accordi*3£  to  Rogers  (12),  the  adoption 

m 

of  innovative  practices  depends  on  the  following  perceived  charac- 
. teristics:  relative  advantage,  compatibility,  complexity,  divisibility, 

and ' communicability. 

If  a proposed  program  is  superior  to  the  existing  program  it  my 
be  said  to  have  a relative  advantage.  This  advantage  may  be  economic 
or  it  may  be  social  in  its  consequences.  Evaluation  findings  perceived 
to  have  a relative  advantage  will  be  implemented  more  rapidly  than 
other  findings. 

Compatibility  with  the  existing  school  structure  and  procedures 
can  enhance  the  acceptance  of  an  evaluation  finding.  If  the  proposed 
change  is  consistent  with  system  values  and  expectations  it  can  be 
installed  relatively  easily. 

Complexity  of  the  proposed  change  influences  its  likelihood  °f 

A 

adoption*  A relatively  simple  change  in  the  class  schedule  is  easy 
to  understand  and  accept  compared  to  a complex  reorganization  of  the 
school  system*  Simple,  direct  changes  in  the  system  can  be  implemented 
sooner  than- complex  changes. 
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Pi visibility  is  a key  variable  in  the  implementation  of 
evaluation  findings.  If  the  proposed  change  can  be  piloted 
first  in  a ' mted  way,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  adopted. 
Divisibility  is  particularly  important  for  early  adopters  of 
an  innovation. 

Communicability  speeds  the  rate  of  adoption.  If  an  idea 
can  be  described  in  rather  empirical  terms,  it  is  more  likely 

to  be  accepted.  People  tend  to  accept  ideas  when  results  are 

■ 

obse  rvable  * 

The  implementation  of  evaluation  findings  requires  coopera- 
tion of  persons  affected  by  the  changes.  Much  time  and  effort  in 
Working  with  teachers  and  others  can  be  justified  in  the  Implemen- 
tation process.  This  investment  of  resources  should  be  geared 
to  the  appropriate  stage  of  the  adoption  process.  An  individual 
in  the  awareness  stage  should  not  be  bombarded  with  detailed 
information  on  the  merits  of  the  proposal.  Rather  he  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  general  merits  of  the  proposal,  then  he  is  in 
a positiorTto  receive  and  evaluate  m ore  detailed  information. 

Implementation  Strategies 

Many  approaches  may  be  used  by  key  administrators  and  others 
to  influence  the  implementation  of  evaluation  findings.  According 
to  Merton  (ll)  forms  of  interpersonal  influence  range  from  coercion' 
to  the  exchange  of  information:  coercion,  domination,  manipulation, 

clarification,  prototypes  of  imitation,  advice,  and  exchange. 
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The  specific  attributes  of  these  strategies  will  be  discussed 

under  three  more  generalized  categories.  It  is  sufficient  to 

Say  at  this  point  that  administrators  do  use  the  power  of  their 

office  to  set  limits  on  the  activities  of  their  subordinates. 

The  manner  in  which  they  do  this  influences  the  desires  of  others 

to  work  toward  prescribed  goals. 

Chin  and  Benne  (7)  have  classified  strategies  of  planned  change 

into  three  major  types:  empirical-rational,  normative-reeducafcive, 

-■ 

and  power-coercive.  Each  approach  to  effecting  change  has  implications 
for  implementing  evaluation  findings.  You  will  note  similarities  to 
Merton's  forms  of  interpersonal  influence  and  the  biases  presented 
by  Bennis . 

The  empirical-rational  a-pproach  to  implementing  evaluation 
findings  emphasizes  man's  ability  to  think  and  behave  rationally. 

This  strategy  encourages  knowledge  building  through  research  and 
development.  Research  ,T findings"  are  engineered  into  educational 
products  and  tested  before  their  introduction  in  school  systems. 

This  nation's  complex  of  research  and  development  centers  end  regional 
laboratories  are  predicated  on  the  assumptions  underlying  this  approach 
to  planned  change.  Rather  elaborate  systems  have  evolved  to  manage 

I 

a planned  innovation.  The  program  planning  and  budgeting  system 
(PPBS)  is  representative  of  a systems  approach  to  implementing  pregram 
innovation.  A linear  model  exists  which  starts  with  an  idea,  develops 
it  with  enpirical  tests,  and  finally  installs  it  into  operating  school 

systems.  A linkage  system  has  grown  up  from  the  R and  & centers  to 

\ 

* i 

l 
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regional  laboratories  to  state  departments  of  education  to  local 
educational  agencies.  At  decision  points  along  the  way*  tech* 
nical  assistance  is  available  to  explain  the  innovation  and 
discuss  its  application  for  the  next  step. 

Although  local  school  systems  rarely  have  the  resources 
vhich  allow  them  to  initiate  research  and  development  activities 

i 

on  their  own,  they  are  frequently  asked,  to  participate  in  research 

* , ' 

and  development  studies.  Such  proposals  -should  he  carefully 

* j 

evaluated  to  determine  the  value  of  the  study  to  the  school  system. 
Frequently,  snch  participation  in  research  studies  assumes  a passive 
role  for  teachers  and  students,  I would  encourage  teachers  and  local 
administrators  to  seek  ways  of  becoming  a full  partner  in  the  planning 

t 

process  for  school  improvement.  Personnel  changes  occur  in  all  school 
systems,  ’ A* sys terns ^ approach  to  the  development  of  norms  and  standards 
for  operation  safeguards  valuable  current  practices  which  could  be 
lost  with  a change  of  personnel.  Mechanisms  for  participative  manage- 
ment of  local  school  systems  involve  teachers  in  planning  and  evalua- 
tion decisions,  thereby  enhancing  the  chances  of  successful  program 
implementation. 

Hormative-reeducatlve  strategies  for  implementing  evaluation 
findings  capitalise  on  manr  s need  to  function  as  an  active  organism, 
seeking  stiranli  and  variety.  Intelligence  is  social  as  well  as 
psychological.  The  astute  administrator  will  take  advantage  of 

I 

social  tendencies  to  encourage  acceptance  of  innovative  programs. 

The  selection  of  teachers  to  implement  an  idea  who  are  opinion 
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leaders  among  their  peers  is  consistent  with  this  approach  to  planned 
change-  Most  teachers  find  col laborative'' relationships  such  as 

serving  on  committees  rewarding  if  they  feel  their  recommendations 

* 

are  seriously  considered.  Communication  feedback  loops  should 
exist  between  and  among  various  levels  and  work  units  in  the  school. 

i h 

hierarchy.  Reactions  to  proposed  isrplementation  of  evaluation 
findings  should  not  become  filtered  out  of  the  comments  going  to 

the  chief  school  administrator. 

* 

A systematic  program  for  the  professional  development  of  teachers 
and  other  staff  members  in  a local  school  system  is  imperative  to  the 
ftormative-reeducative  approach  to  program  implementation-  Rubin  (13) 
asserts  that  "any  school  can*  if  it  wishes , arrange  for  the  professional 
growth  of  its  teachers  as  a regular  part  of  the  work  load-"  He  suggests 
approximately  ten  hours  a month  should  be  devoted  to  professional 
growth  activities  during  the  school  day- 

Power- coercive  strategies  for  implementing  evaluation  findings 
emphasise  political,  economic,  and  moral  sanctions-  Political  power 
carries  with  it  legitimacy  and  authority-  A school  board  member 
elected  on  a platform  of  "reducing  school  costs"  is  likely  to  be 
placed  on  the  finance  committee  of  the  board-  Economic  power  can 
be  used  to  influence  implementation  of  evaluation  findings. 

Economic  risk  can  be  shared  between  the  sponsor  of  the  planned 
change  and  the  client  system-  Frequently  federal  contracts  provide 
for  a gradual  withdrawal  of  federal  funds  in  favor  of  more  state  and 
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local  monies.  A decision  to  terminate  the  project  can  be  made 
any  one  of  several  logical  decision  points  along  the  way.  Local 
school  superintendents  may  want  to  consider  special  temporary 
Incentive  provisions  for  teachers  willing  to  risk  their  reputations 
with  new  and  untried  programs. 

The  use  of  power-coercive  strategies  by  those  in  legitimate 
control  is  iu  widespread  use  in  school  systems.  Elected  represen- 
tatives of  teacher  unions  as  well  as  administrators  find  it  expedient 
■ ■ 
to  Implement  decisions  In  this  manner.  The  decision  to  use  this 

approach  usual,  does  not  Involve  those  outside  of  the  power  system,  .> 

# 

Thus | a special  effort  must  he  made  to  inform  others  about  the  reason 

for  a decision  when  this  approach  is  used  to  effect  change.  Special 

*■  ^ 

attention  must  be  given  to  public  information  because  the  use  of 
coercive  strategies  teud  to  divide  and  polarise  individuals  iu  the 
social  system. 

This  discussion  of  implementation  strategies  has  suggested 
approaches  which  have  ranged  from  rational  deci s ion-makiug  based 
on  the  merits  of  a proposed  change,  through  the  use  of  inservice 
training  experiences  to  clarify  issues  and  promote  participative 
management  by  teachers,  to  the  use  of  coercive  strategies  resulting 
in  manipulation  of  people  and  programs  through  domination.  1 suspect 
each  of  us  would  have  our  own  opinion  of  when  to  use  which  strategy. 
In  any  event,  the  selection  of  a strategy  to  implement  evaluation 
findings  depends  on  our  ability  to  properly  assess  the  conditions 
of  the  school  system  and  anticipate  the  reactions  of  other  people, 

I 

t 
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1 would  like  to  coalesce  the  previous  comments  by  presenting 
highlights  of  a study  done  by  Carpenter  (5),  Some  of  the  findings 
should  be  disquieting  to  those  of  us  who  assume  we  are  developing 
sophisticated  systems  for  implementing  evaluation  findings.  The 
study  was  conducted  with  interviews  and  mail  questionnaires  to 
the  superintendent,  principal  and  teachers  of  57  school  systems 
' representative  of  the  North  Central  Association  membership.  The 

purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  systems 

■ 

for  bringing  about  change  in  these  secondary  schools*  The  following 
findings  are  noteworthy: 

1*  Recommendations  are  not  implemented  when  nobody  pushes  for 
them. 

2*  Implementation  is  positively  related  to  teacher  satisfaction 
and  teacher  perception* 

3*  Cost  of  implementation  is  inversely  related  to  rate  of 
implementation.  s 

4*  Greater  implementation  of  findings  „gccur  in  less  "sophisti- 
cated" schools.  "Less  sophisticated"  schools  are  defined 
by  the  study  as  (a)  lack  of  a professional  negotiation 
' agreement  with  teachers1  groups,  (b)  a principal  with  fewer 
semester  hours  in  ac  ■ inis trat ion,  and  (c)  a greater  percentage 
of  students  intending  to  go  to  a post  secondary  school  other 
than  college  or  Junior  college* 

5*  The  greatest  implementation  of  findings  occured  with  (a)  the 
self  study  team,  (b)  recommendations  for  change  in  existence 
prior  to  the  outside  rev'"*  team,  and  (c)  the  outside  review 
team,  in  that  order* 

These  results  emphasize  the  importance  of  self  determination  in  the 

implementation  of  evaluation  findings*  The  evaluation  process  in 

+ 

this  study  seemed  to  be  more  of  a "bringing-up-to-standards"  type 
„ rather  than  agressive  decision-making  which  allows  for  .the  participation 
of  teachers  and  community  leaders. 
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This  discussion  of  ideas  and  procedures  for  implementing 

evaluation  findings  has  focused  on  local  administrators.  They 

a h 

have  direct  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  school  system. 

Ho  one  really  likes  the  new,  We  are  afraid  of  it.  We  can  never 

be  totally  prepared  for  the  consequences  of  any  new  invention. 

Consequently,  our  solution  rests  with  the  development  of  tested 

* 

systems  for  incorporating  new  programs  into  the  existing  situation. 

This  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  competence  and  self -confidence 
■ 

we  can  muster. 

j 

Guidelines  for  Implementing  Evaluation  Findings 

1*  Are  the  evaluation  findings  sufficiently  precise  to  allow 

measurements  of  their  achievement?  If  not,  sharpen  the  state- 
ment by  identifying  a means  of  measuring  program  outcome  * 

t 

2*  Can  the  finding  he  implemented  by  the  classroom  teacher  alone? 
If  not,  take  steps  to  provide  necessary  technical  assistance. 

3*  Was  a visiting  team  of  experts  used  to  conduct  the  evaluation 
study?  If  yes,  be  concerned  about  the  teachers1  perceptions 
of  these  experts* 

■p 

k*  Were  the  persons  affected  by  the  findings  involved ‘in  the 
evaluation  process?  If  not,  determine  their  degree  of  recep-_ 
tivity  to  the  proposed  change. 

5*  Do  the  people  charged  with  implementing  the  finding  agree  with 
its  objective?  if  not,  commit  resources  to  persuade  them  of 
the  proposals’  merit  or  find  another  means  of  implementing 
the  finding. 
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6.  Can  the  evaluation  finding  tic  adopted  "by  the  individual  or 

individuals  within  the  existing  structure  of  the  school?  if 

> 

not,  persons  losing  status  or  prestige  by  the  change  need  to 
be  convinced  of  its  necessity  or  such  individuals  may  be 
redirected  into  other  activities  of  the  school. 

j 

7*  Are  the  evaluation  findings  significant  steps  to  improve  the 
* 

educational  pieces s?  If  notj  question  the  ass umpt ions  ^f  the 

* evaluation  effort  and  adopt  other  approaches  to  more  realistic 
■ 

r- 

evaluation. 

8.  Has  the  evaluation  report  considered  alternatives  to  the 
existing  school  structure?  If  nrt:  the  reasons  ^or  this 
restricted  view  should  be  revievjed. 

■i 

9.  Is  the  evaluation  process  continuous?  If  notj  establish 

ft 

schedules  with  deadlines  vnich  encourage  a pregram  renewal 
cycle. 

ft 

K).  Do  tha  evaluation  findings  reflect  a time  dimens*  n.  for 

ft 

* 

Ir^plementation  processes?  If  not*  develop  a program  review 
technique  which  encourages  systematic  implementation. 

Wo  have  discussed  the  implementation  of  findings  as  a 
segment  of  the  evaluation  process.  The  incorporation  of  evalua- 
tion findings  can  be  enhanced  or  retarded  by  the  disposition  of 
the  chief  school  administrator  and  the  individual  biases  held  by 
e*ch  of  us.  The  implementation  process  contains  stages  of  adoption 
which  prescribe  activities  for  installation.  Individuals'  percep- 
tions of  proposed  changes  di:  ate  their  reactions  to  them.  Evalua- 
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tion findings  must  be  communicated  to  potential  users  in  clear, 
purposeful  language  v/hich  emphasizes  their  relative  advantages. 
This  is  necessary  because  systematic  implementation  of  evalua- 
tion findings  demand  commitment  of  people  to  ideas  and  a belief 
in  planned  change  as  a viable  alternative  to  existing  programs. 
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education  oaken  an  appropriate  response  by 
preparing  people  for  the  world  of  work*  This 
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the  traditional  functions  of  the  Center*  but 
concentrating  attention  on  world-of- wor k' 
programs.  Specific  activities  of  the  Center 
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fl  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  WORLD-OF-WORK  ECONOMIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS1 

For  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Affiliated  Council  and 
Center  Directors  of  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education 


UJ 


Role 

Our  Center  has  assumed  nationwide  responsibility  for  the  dissemination  and 


further  development  oi  information  and  materials  about  the  worker  °r  Incotjae-earner 
approach  to  economic  education.2  This  human  resource  perspective  is  found  in 
Larry  Senesh's  elementary  level  material,  Our  Working  World  and  the  Manpower  and 
Economic  Education  (MEE)  program*  of  Bob  Darcy  and  Phill  Powell,  which  is  designed 


for  secondary  schools, 

The  Center  provides  information  a:id  services  for -economic  educators  and  other 
groups  such  as  vocational  educators  and  counselors  who  are  interested  in  developing 
and  improving  world-o£-work  programs  for  the  schools.  Economic  education  can  help 
men  and  women  prepare  for  employment,  and  our  job  involves  assisting  educators  in 
recognising  the  valuable  contribution  which  economic  education  can  make  to 
occupational  preparation  — especially  to  orientation  and  exploration  type  programs. 


We  also  help  educators  to  identify  economic  education  programs  and  materials 


IN 

O 

10 

O 
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which  can  be  used  for’  providing  world-of-work  training.  For  example,  at  the  elecr 
entary  level,  Learning  About  People  Working  for  You  by  John  Maher  and  Stowell 
Symmes  is  a valuable  publication  for  students.  How  to  Make  $50^000  by  the 
Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation  of  Elmore,  Alabama,  is  an  example  of  an ^_*®*®*“* 
ing  programmed  lesson  for  secondary  school  students* 


V.  H.  Russell  Center  for  Economic  Educates  > 

2See  ’’Helping  Youth  Bridge  the  Gap  fr^i  School  to  Work  through  Manpower  and 
Economic  Education"  P*P*r  by  Robert  V.  tare*  *,•  details  on  this  approach  to 

economic  education.  Available  from  the  ku-3e1.1  Center. 

\awrence  Senesh,  Our  Working  World a Science  Research  Associates.  Program 
materials  available  for  grades  1-3. 

^Robert  L.  Darcy  and  Phillip  E.  Pofcell,  hanpowc.r  ana,  i/onomlc  Education,  Joint 
Council  on  Economic  Education.  Student  text  ana  teacher  annual  available  from  JCEE. 
Information  on  other  asoects  of  MEE  program  available  from  «he  Russell  Center. 
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Our  library  has  world-of-work  materials,  and  we  do  loan  them  to  Interested 
educators . Helping  to  develop  new  worlJ"of-work  materials  for  all  levels  of  Instruction 
Is  also  one  of  the  Center *&  concerns.  We  are  also  Interested  in  evaluating  both 
old  and  new  programs  and  materials. 

In  addition,  we  provide  consulting  services  In  worla-of-work  programs  to  schools, 
state  departments  of  education,  colleges,  and  other  groups  In  Arkansas  and  elsewhere 
In  the  nation.  The  Center  also  has  been  active  in  providing  in-service  and  workshop 
training  programs  for  teachers  and  others  Involved  In  Implementing  the  MEE  program* 

In  summary,  we  look  upon  QUr  role  as  being  one  of  providing  nationwide  leadership 
for  economic  educators  and  dthers  who  are  interested  In  seeing  that  economic  education 
makes-  an  appropriate  response  to  the  challenge  of  preparing  people  for  the  world  - 
of  work.  This  leadership  consists  of  carrying  out  many  of  the  traditional  functions 
of  the  Center,  but  concentrating  attention  on  world' of 'work  programs*  We  promote ; 

^ consult;  train  teachers;  collect,  develop,  and  disseminate  materials;  research 

like  other  Centers;  but  w®  do  so  in  a framework  of  our  national  responsibilities 

«■  J 

with  respect  to  the  wo  rid- of -work  approach  to  economic  education* 

Activities 

Most  of  the  Center's  activities  during  the  past  two  years  have  revolved  around 
our  concern  with  world-of-work  economic  education  programs.  We  have  concentrated 
most  of  our  attention,  on  secondary  school"  programs,  because  this  is  the  educational 
level  where  we  have  the  greatest  amount  of  experience  and  expertise.  The  MEE  program 

w*  - r ^ 

has  been  our  primary  Interest;  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  make  a major  contribution 
to  curriculum  improvement  with  a minimal  additional  investment  of  resources*^ 

I 

And  this  Center,  like  all  the  other  Centers,  cannot  actually  do  all  it  should, 

( v 

because  it  cot.'  inues  to  operate  with  an  inadequate  staff  in  view  of  its  responsi- 
bilities and  the  challenge  it  Is  trying  to  meet.  Most  of  our  activities  have  been 

_ ■** 

5 ( 

See  "implementing  the  Manpower  and  Economic  Education  Program"  paper  for  more 

details.  Available  from  the  Russell  Center* 
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centered  in  Arkansas*  since  the  State  is  the  source  of  roost  of  our  funding}  and  because 
this  i&  where  the  MEE  program  has  had  its  greatest  acceptance. 

Specifically*  we  have  done  the  following  since  last  March  in  carrying  out  our 
responsibility  as  the  national  Center  for  world-of-work  economic  programs! 

— promoted  world-of-work  economic  education  programs  through  nationwide 
mailings  of  materials  to  Council  and  Center  directors;  directors  of 
vocational  education  Research  Coordination  Units;  school  systems  using 
MEE  program;  economic  education*  counseling*  and  vocational  education 
Institute  and  workshop  directors. 

— fostered  nationwide  working  relationships  with  vocational  educators, 
guidance  counselor  educators,  manpower  agencies  personnel,  and  others 

I 

to  promote  the  Idea  that  economic  education  can  be  a valuable  Input  In 
verld-of-work  programs.  We  also  work  with  these  people  in  planning* 

ft 

developing,  and/or  Implementing  new  programs,  for  example}  I am 
currently  working  with  educators  from  Memphis,  Tennessee;  Oregon  Board 
of  Education;  and  Louisiana  State  Department  of  -Education. 

— provided  consulting  services  by  visitation,  correspondence,  or  phone 
to  schools,  state  departments  of  education,  colleges,  and  governmental 
manpower  agencies  in  Arkansas;  Colorado;  Washington;  Ohio;  Wyoming; 
Oklahoma;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Washington.}  D.C.;  and  elsewhere. 

— held  in-service  training  programs  for  MEE-  teachers  in  Little  Rock} 

Ft.  Smith,  and  Magnolia*  Arkansas. 

— presented  a one-week  workshop  for  MEE  teachers  In  the  Ft.  Smith  area, 
—visited  MEE  classrooms  in  ten  Arkansas  schools. 

\ 

"taught  MEE  class  for  three  days  In  Westeide  Junior  High  School,  Little 
Rock,  using  Life  Career  game. 


„ * 
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— continued  evaluation  of  MEE  program  throughout  Arkansas  with  detailed 
work  in  Ft.  Smith  and  Magnolia. 

— proposed  a study  of  vocational  orientation  programs  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  to  the  Southern  States  Work  Conference.  This  study 
was  approved | and  I was  selected  as  chairman  of  the  study  group. 


— developed  mater laid  for  die trihut ion  which  explain  the  contribution 

6 

that  economic  education  can  make  to  vocational  orientation  and 
other  vocational  education  programs.7 
--wrote  a report  on  the  strategy  used  in  implementing  the  MEE  program 
and  the  lessons  we  have  learned. 

—added  to  holdings  of  Centerrs  library  so  that  it 'has  a good  collection 

?■ 

of  curriculum  and  other  materials  relating  to  world  of  work, 

— mailed  out  MEE  TV  program  tapes  and  other  library  materials  to  more 
than  IS  different  states. 

All  the  above  activities  have  been  carried  out  by  a staff  consisting  of  one 
full-time  director,  one  full-time  secretary,  one  unpaid  part-time  consultant 

(Bob  Darcy,  Professor  of  J&onomlcs,  Colorado  State  University),  and  one  unpaid 

•% 

part-time  administrative  and  research  as  so  late  (Mrs.  Jean  Powell).  Without  Bob 

and  Jean's  help,  we  would  oot  have  accomplished  nearly  as  much.  Their  skills, 

s ! 

dedication,  and  effort  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  Center's  effectiveness, ! 

Help  I 

I 

Centers  and  Councils  could  assist  us  in  the  job  of  making  sure  that  economic 

# 

education  plays  Its  rightful  role  in  world-of-work  programs  by: 

—promoting  the  idea  that  economic  education  has  a role  to  play  in  these 
programs. 


"Vocational  Orientation,  When  and  Where?” 


"vocational  Education,  The  Bridge  Between  Man  and  His  Work", 
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— keeping  informed  on  what  is  happening  in  vocational  education  and 
manpower  activities. 

— working  with  vocational  educators,  guidance  educators,  manpower  agencies 
such  as  the  State  Employment  Service,  and  business  and  labor  leaders 
In  planning,  developing,  and  implementing  programs.  Show  them  what  we 
have  done  in  economic  education,  and  tell  them  what  we  can  do.  Hake 
it  clear  that  everyone  doesn't  have  to  "reinvent  the  wheel” . 

— letting  us  know  what  is  going- on  in  your  area  so  we  might  help  and/or 
pass  the  information  on  to  others. 

— calling  upon  us  for  help  In  planning,  developing,  and  Implementing 
programs  or  in  providing  personal  contacts  and/or  materials. 

— following  up  on  leads  which  I send  you.  If  there  are  people  in  your 
area  who  write  me  and  need  help  which  you  can  supply,  I will  let  you 
. know  about  them. 

With  the  help  of  the  Joint  Council  and  the  Affiliated  Councils  and  Centers, 
we  can  generate  enough  concern,  resources,  and  effort  to  assure  that  economic 
education  is  an  active  ingredient  in  world-of-work  programs. 

Phillip  E.  Powell 
Director 


M.  H,  RUSSELL  CENTER  FOR  ECONOMIC  EDUCATION 
* 

Henderson.  State  College 
Arkadelphia,  Arkansas  71923 
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PREFACE 


This  bulletin  js  the  third  in  a series  of  bulletins  and  reports.  It  covers 
the  period  1960  through  1967.  The  first  two  publications*  Occupational 
Employment  Statistics,  Sources  and  Data  (Report  305,  June  1966)  and  Oc- 
cupational Employment  Statistic*  1960-66  (Bulletin  1579,  January  1968), 
together  presented  information  on  occupational  employment  statistics  from 
1947  to  1966.  The  pu^ose  of  this  bulletin  iowofold.  First,  to  provide  a 
handy  reference  to  the  various  sources  of  occupational  empluyment  statistics 
and  second,  to  make  available  in  one  place  the  more  recent  figures  on 
major  occupations.  This  information  should  be  useful  to  the  ever-increasing 
' number  of  rese^chers  and  students  of*  the  manpower  and  employment  fraternity 
concerned  with  the  changing  occupational  composition  of  the  labor  force  and 
its  implications  for  training  programs,  counseling,  and  manpower  policy. 

This  bulletin  was  TrePare^  1?  Bureau's  Office  of  Manpower  and  Em- 
^ ploy  men  i Statistics^  by  Douglas  F.  Schmude  under  the  .supervision  of  Richard 
E,  Dempsey.  Gedrgp  Silvestri  developed  the  occupational  matrix  segment  and 
Arthur  Gartaganis  provided  technical  assistance  to  the  bulletin. 
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Chapter  1.  Introduction 


The  need  for  reliable  and  timely  statistics  on 
the  occupational  composition  of  the  work  force 
has  long  been  recognized,  Nearly  three  decades 
ago  Alba  Edwards  -performed  a vital  role  in 

focusing  attention  on  occupational  statistics  and 
his  influence  was  largely  responsible  for  the  im- 
provements and  expanded  use  of  the  occupational 
data  collected  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  1950 
and  I960,  In  1940,  he  stated  the  following 

evaluation  that  emphasizes  the  economic  and 
social  importance  of  information  on  occupational 
employment:  ; 

The  most  near]/  dominant  iingfc  influence  in  a 
man’s  life  is  probably  his  occupation.  Mote  than 
a tty  thins  else,  perhaps*  a man’s  occupation  de- 
termines his  course  and  his  contribution  in  life. 
And  when  life’s  span  is  ended,  quite  likely  there 
is  no  other  single  set  of  facts  that  will  tell  jo 
well  the  kind  of  man  be  was  and  The  part  he 
played  in  life  as  will  a detailed  and  chronological 
statement  of  the  occupation  w occupations  he 
pursued.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  single  character- 
istic that  telh  so  much  about  a man  and  bis 
status — social,  Intellectual,  and  economic- -as  docs 
his  occupation.  A man’s  occupation  pot. only  tells, 
for  each  workday,  what  he  does  during  one-half 
of  4iis  waking  hours*  tut  it'  indicates,  with  some 
degree*  of  accuracy,  his  "tanner  of  life  during  the 
other  half — the  kind  f house  he  will  live  in, 
and  evert,  to  some  t ot,  the  kind  of  food  he 
will  eat.  And,  uaiajty,  it  indicates,  in  some 
degree*  the  cultural  level  of  his  family.  In  ^milar 
manner  there  probably  is  no  single  $et~of  closely 
related  tacts  that  tel]  so  much  about  a nation  as 
do  detailed  statistics  of  the  occupations  of  its 
workers,  i The  occupations  of  a people  influence 
directly  ^heir  lives*  their  customs,  their  Institu- 

tions— indeed,  their  very  numbers.  In  facti  the  ' 
social  and  economic  status  of  a people  is  largely 
determine^  by  the  social  and  4hg  onotttic  status  ' 

of  its  f gainful  workers.  And*  were  the  figures 
available  ,\  thej  social  and  industrial  history  of  a 

people  might/  be  traced  more  accurately  through 
detailed  ^Statmics  of  the  occupations  of  its  gainful 
workers  lttwi  through  records  of  its  wars,  its  terri, 
tOTfel  conquests,  aid  its  political  struggles. 1 

What  later  observers  have  noted  is  that  the 
Nation's  economic  growth  depends  greatly  upon 
the  way  it  trains  and  uses  its  manpower 
resources.  This  development  culminated  in  recent 


Legislation  in  the  vocational  education  Helds  which 
specifically  calls  for  the  development  of  estimates 
of  occupational  manpower  requirements  as  a basic 
tool  in  planning  vocational  programs.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  future  occupational  manpower  re- 
.qiUTfUJ^ots  are  to  he  prepared  in  a reliable'  man- 
■'*  national  data  are  needed  more  ofteq 

in  i0  years,  and  with  a degree  of 

0 meaningful  to  vocational  training  and 
education  specialists.  Unfortunately,  the  present 
sources  of  occupational  statistics  are  inadequate 
to  meet  these  demands.  However,  the  Bureau  is 
making  available  what  information  it  possesses 
and  fe  helping  Federal,  State,  and  local  man- 
power agencies  to  make  maximum  use  o*  these 
data,2 

The  term  "occupation"  .as  used  in  this  'bulletin 
means  an  aggregation  of  similar  types  of  work. 
At  the  broadest  level  it  may  mean  a grouping 
f of  all  professional  and*  technical  jobs  in  ^ all  the 
Skilled  crafts;  _ai  a more  detailed  level  it  may 
mean  all  the  engineering  jobs  or  all  the  metalworking 
crafts.  At  a fairly  specific  level  tt  may  mean  a 
distinct  occupation — an  electrical  engineer  or  a 
pattemmakeit  In  general,  it  is  the  same  use  of 
the  term  as  is  found  in  the  decennial  census  of 
population,  but  not  all  the  occupations  shown  in 
this  bulletin  were  shown  separately  in  the  i960 
census  publications,  for  example*  "tine,  cable  and 
conduit  craftsmen." 

The  term  occupation  in  employment  sta- 
tistics refers  to  the  job  at  which  a person  is 
working  rather  than  the  specialty,  craft,  or 
discipline  for  which  he  considers  himself  best 
trained.  Thus,  a person  trained  as  a sociologist 
but  who  was  reported  to  be  working  as  a sales* 
man  is  classified  with  sales  jobs  .rather  than  with 
professional  jobs. 

1 Alba  M.  Edwards,  Comparative  Occupation  Statistics 
for  the  Unked  States,  1870  to  1940,  Washington,  D.C., 
1943*  0J.S.  Bureau  of  Onsus,  Sixteenth  Census  of  the 
U-S,:  1940,  Population.) 

2 Tomorrow  ’j  Manpower  Needs  (Bulletin  1606*  Washing- 
ton, D.CJ,  Fcbiuary  1969, 
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Many  of  the  estimates  in  table  1 were  derived 
directly  or  indirectly  from  I960  census  statistics, 
but  have  been  updated  by  a variety  of  tech- 
niques so  as  to  reflect  the  occupational  and 
industrial  trends.  Overall  controls,  for  the 
estimates  at  the  broadest  occupational  levels  were 
obtained  from  household-typ:  data  collected  in 
the  monthly  sample  survey  of  the  lafcor  force. 
At  the  detailed  levels,  a typical  procedure 
involved  the  application  of  occupational  ratios  3 
to  current'  industrial  employment  statistics.  In 
other  words,  current  (J967J  estimates  of  employ- 
ment by  industry,  known  to  be  highly  accurate, 
were  used  as  weights  against  which  the  specific 
occupational  ratios  were  applied.  Following  this 
procedure  occupational  employment  estimates  are 
made  in  each  industry  and  the  results  summed 
to  national  totals.  (See  discussion  in  chapter  3.) 

Various  sources  of  data  other  th?n  the  census 
were  utilized  when  they  appeared  to  be  reliable, 
and  these  sources  are  presented  in  later  < chapters. 
As  a general  rule,  data  on  occupations  collected 
directly  from  employing  organizations  are  consider- 
ed preferable,  if  minimum  statistical  standards 
have  been  observed.  This  preference  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  job  functions  are  created  by 
the  employer  and  therefore,  are  best  known  to 
him.  If  we  were  interested  primarily  in  the  craft 
or  discipline  for  which  a person  has  been  train- 
ed, the  person  himself  would  be  the  logical 

source.  For  this  reason,  the  census  data  are 

% 

considered  merely  a “proxy”  for  the  type  of 
information  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(BLS)  .is  trying  to  develop  for  occupations.  Since 
the  overall  controls  for  the  estimates  at  the 
broadest  occupational  levels  were  obtained  from 
households,  they  may  or  may  not  reflect  the 
actual  jobs  as  might  be  reported  by  employers. 

Some  of  the  statistics  in  this  bulletin  are 
obtained  from  the  Bureau’s  own  direct  collection 
programs,  which  are  expected  to  cover  more 
industries  and  occupations  In  the  future.  Jn  the 
past,  this  work  has  been  mostly  in  the  scientific 
and  engineering  professions  (chapter  3)  but  in 
1963  it  was  extended  to  blue-collar  and  other 
jobs'  in  some  manufacturing  industries  (chapter^).. 

Table  1 presents  the  full  occupational  detail 
of  (he  1960  and  1967  industry  •occupational  em- 
ployment matrices  at  the  broad  industry  level. 
The  industry  employment  estimates  presented  in 
the  matrix  are  based  on  the  total  employment 
concept  and  differ  in  this  respect  from  other 
BLS  employment  data.  „ In  addition  to  private 


wage  and  salary  employment,  the  matrix  in- 
dustries also  include  self-employed  persons,  unpaid 
family  workers,  and  Federal,  State,  and  local 
govemmen1  workers  employed  in  activities  having 
counterparts  in  private  industry  (for  example, 
Federal  Government  employees  at  naval  shipyards 
are  included  in  the  matrix  durable  goods  in- 
dustry).  Only  government  workers  involved  in 
activities  unique  to  government  are  classified  into 
the  public  administration  .industry.  The  matrix 
estimates  are  also  adjusted  to  exclude  the  second- 
ary jobs  of  multiple  jobholders. 

in  the  previous  edition  of  this  bulletin,  annual 
averages  of  employment  for  selected  occupations 
from  the  monthly  household  survey  were  present- 
ed. These  data  are  not  included  in  this  edition 
since  more  detail  can  be  obtained  from  table  1. 
Chapter  3 Is  devoted  to  a detailed  description  of 
the  industry-occupational  employment  matrix. 

Caution  .should  be  exercised  when  comparing 
the  I960  and  1967  occupational  estimates  within 
the  major  industry  groups  in  table  f.  Small 
dvapges  between  1960  and  1967  estimates  should 
not  convey  .the  notion  of  general  reliability  but 
rather  should,  indicate  the  general  level  and 
position  the  estimates  hold  In  relatioi.  to  the 
other  occupational  estimates  within  the  major  in- 
dustry groups.  In  general,  die  smaller  the  oc- 
cupational estimates  the  less  the  reliability.  Small 
occupational  estimates  derived  independently  from 
highly  reliable  sources  would  be  more  reliable 
than  (hose  which  were  not.*  Obviously,  proce- 
dural ■’  factors,  such  as  rounding,  have  a greater 
effect'  upon  a small  occupational  estimate  and  its 
change  than  upon  a large  occupational  estimate. 
The  Bureau^  staff  will  answer  any  inquiries 
regarding  the  reliability  of  specific  occupational 
estimates.  „ ^ 

Table-  2 presents  comprehensive  occupational 
data  on  a specific  industry  collected  directly 
from  employers  by  BLS  through  a mail  survey. 
This  table  contains  the*  results  of  the  September 
1967  and  1968  surveys  of  occupational  employment 
in  the  communication  equipment . industry,  except 
telephone  and  telegraph.  Certain  occupations  were 
subject  to  a relatively  high  degree  of  sampling  error; 
therefore,  the  employment  data  should  be  used  with 

3 The  ratio  is  ■ represented  -by  a fraction,  the  numerator 
being  the  employment  In  a given  occupation  in  a given 
industry,  end  the  denominator  being  the  total  employ- 
meat  in  all  occupations  in  that  industry. 

4 For  example,  engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians  data 
used  from  the  1960  and  1967  surveys  of  scientific  and 
technical  personnel  in  industry. 
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caution.  Preliminary  analysis  .bowed  no  sigrtificiant 
response  error. 

Occupational  employment  data  for  seven  health 
occupations,  registered  architects  and  foresters  are 
presented  In  table  3.  These  data  are  not,  subject 
to  sampling  error  since  the  data,  except  where 
indicated,  are  based  upon,  licensure  data  and 
membership  records  of  professional  societies. 
Response  error  is  generally  small. 

Tables  4 through  10  and  12  through  IS 
present  occupational  employment  data  collected 
from  industry  establishments.  These  data  may 
differ  somewhat  from  similar  occupational  esti* 
mates  shown  in  table  1 because  of  time  period 
difference,  elimination  of  double  counting,  and 
various  other  minor  adjustments  to  insure  data 
comparability  in  the  industry  •occupational  matrices, 
lable  4 presents  data  on  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers  In  public  and  nonpubtic 
schools  as  well  as  college  instructional  staff  and 
librarians.  Occupational  employment  statistics  for 


the  regular  industries,  such  as  airlines,  rail- 
roads, and  telephone  communications  are  shown 
in  table  5,  Tables  6 through  10  show  employ- 
ment statistics  for  engineers,  scientists,  and  tech* 
nicians  by  industry  and  occupation  during  the 
period  1961  through  1967.  Tables  12  through  15 
show  employment  in  selected  professional  and 
technical  occupations  by  universities  and  other 
research  organizations  in  1965  and  1967.  White- 
collar  employment  by  occupation  in  the  Federal 
Government  excluding  the  Post  Office,  is  present- 
ed in  table  16,  Table  17  gives  .data  for  the 
Post  Office  separately.  Table  18  shows  oc- 
cupational employment  data  in  State  governments 
for  January  1964  and  January  1967. 

Additional  occupational  information  will  be. 
forthcoming  as  the  Bureau  expands  its  direct  col- 
lection of  occupational  employment  statistics. 
These  data  will  materially  improve  the  identifica- 
tion of  occupational  patterns  for  all  major  in- 
dustries. 
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Chapter  2.  Summary  of  Occupational  Changes  Between  1960  and  1967 


During  the  past  few  years  many  new  oc- 
cupations have  been  created  and  the  occupational 
relationships  of  many  others  have  been  altered 
by  technological  and  other  factors  affecting 

American  industry.  Many  of  the  occupational 
changes  are  inconsequential  in  themselves  but  the 
cumulative  impact  is  undeniable.  New  products 
a no  services  have  been  created  to  meet  new 

demands,  and  both  the  old  and  new  industries 
have  been  affected  as  occupational  patterns 
changed.  For  instance,  new  specialties  have  arisen 
in  the  sciemific  and  engineering  - profession  espe- 
cially in  fields  such  as  bionics,  cryogenics,  micro- 
electronics, and  ultrasonics.  Electronic  data 
processing  has  eliminated  many  routine  clerical 
jobs  in  addressing,  billing,  payroll,  and  inventory 

control  but  it  often  ie quires  many  new  and 
higher  grade  jobs  in  program  planning  and  equip- 
ment operation  and  repair.  Likewise,  many  new  skills 
are  required  for  the  operation  and  repair  of 
numerically  controlled  machine  tools  of  which 
more  than  8/500  were  installed  by  irrid*1966 

mainly  in  the  aircraft  and  missile,  motor  vehicle, 
and  machinery  industries. 

Some  of  the  occupational  effects  resulting 
from  these  technological  and  other  changes,  over 
the  past  7 years,  and  shown  in  table  1 are 
summarized  below. 

* 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

Between  1960  and  1967  the  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  kindred  wrirKS?"  broad  occupational 
group  recorded  the  sharpest  employment  gains, 
increasing  by  33  percent.  Over  70  percent  of 
this  growth  was  centered  in  the  service  industry 
- and  largely  reflects  the  rapid  expansion  In  em- 
ployment being  experienced  in  the  medical  and 
educational  service  industries.  The  number  of 
teachers  (including  college)  alone  jumped  ^,ir 
750/500  during  the  1960*67  period  and  -300,000 
new  medical  workers  were  added  to  the  work 
force. 


Engineer  employment  topped  ! million  in 
1967,  growing  218,000  or  by  27  percent  during 
the  7-year  period.  Durable  goods  manufacturing, 
by  far  the  largest  employer  of  engineers,  experi- 
enced nearly  50  percent  of  the  employment 
gains;  government  and  service  industries  also 
recorded  significant  employment  increases. 

The  number  of  natural  scientists  was  up  near- 
ly 30  percent,  as  employment  gains  were  recorded 
in  every  major  industry  division.  Mathematicians 
experienced  the  sharpest  employment  increases 
among  the  various  scientific  occupations;  their 
numbers  rose  over  83  percent  during  the  7-year 
period  as  the  growth  in  computer  technology  and 
increases  in  research  and  development  activities 
spurred  demand  for  these  highly  trained  workers. 

Technician  (except  medical  and  dental)  employ- 
ment rose  by  nearly  25  percent  to  over 
911/100.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  increase 
was  centered  in  durable  goods  manufacturing  and 
the  service  industry  divisions.  Draftsmen  remained 
the  largest  occupation  among  the  technician 
group,  over  294,000  workers  in  1967,  up  61/100 
from  1960.  Electrical  and  electronic  technicians 
recorded  the  largest  and  sharpest  employment 
gains  during  the  1960-67  period,  increasing  by 
nearly  60  percent  or  by  70*000  workers. 

Managers  and  sateworkars 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors  emf&yment 
increased,  by  6 percent  during  the  1960-67 
period,  die  slowest  growth  rate  experienced  by  a 
white-collar  occupational  group.  The  trade  in- 
dustries recorded  a decline  in  the  number  of 
these  workers  during  the  7-year  period  but 
remained  their  principal  employer  with  3.1 
million  in  1967.  Employment  was  .'«o  down 
significantly  in  the  construction  ind,  itry,  while 
above  average  gains  were  recorded  in  services, 
government,  and  durable  goods  manufacturing. 

Over  4.5  million  satesworkers  were  employed 
in  1967,  up  7 percent  from  i960.  Employment 
remained3  highly  concentrated,  70  percent  of  the 


workers  were  located  in  the  trade  industry.  With 
the  exception  of  agriculture,  employment  gains 
were  recorded  in  all  major  industry  divisions 
during  the  1960-67  period.  The  trade  industries 
had  over  50  percent  of  the  total  increase  but 
the  sharpest  growth  rates  were  experienced  in  the 
service;  and  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
sectors  where  the  number  of  salesworkcrs  grew 
by  37  and  14  percent,  respectively. 

Clerical  and  kiudrod  workers 

Over  2.5  million  new  clerical  jobs  were  added 
during  the  1960-67  period,  the  largest  expansion 
experienced  by  a broad  occupational  group.  With 
the  exception  of  agriculture , .all  major  industry 
divisions  ' recorded  gains  in  clerical  employment 
during  the  7-year  period.  By  far  the  largest  and 
most  rapid  increases  were  centered  in  the  service 
industry  division  where  clerical  employment  jump- 
ed by,  1 million,  up  60  percent  over  the  1960 

level. 

The  employment  of  stenographers,  typists,  and 
secretaries  rose  by  807,000  between  1960  and 
1967,  an  increase  of  33  percent.  More  than  50 

percent  of  the  rise  was  concentrated  in  the 

service  industries,  but  strong  gains  were  also 
experienced  in  most  other  industry  divisions. 

Bank  tellers  recorded  the  sharpest  employment 
growth  rate  among  the  clerical  workers;  the 

number  of  such  workers  increased  by  49  percent 
over  the  7-year  period.  Cashier  employment  also 
rose  sharply  by  44  percent  as  population  growth, 
rising  incomes,  and  the  trend  towards  larger  self- 
service  stores  contributed  to  their  expansion. 

Telephone  operators  employment,  while  up 
slightly  overall,  experienced  a decrease  in  the 
telephone  industry  where  the  new  direct  dialing 
systems  eliminated  the  need  for  many  long 
distance  operators. 


Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

The  number  of  craftsmen,  foremen,  ard 
kindred  workers  grew  to  9.8  million  workers  in 
1967,  up  15  percent  from  1960.  Durable  goods 
manufacturing  widened  its  lead  as  the  largest  em- 
ployer of  these  skilled  wOrk'rs,  employing 
44 5 J300  or  more — a 20  percent  increase.  Durable 
goods  employment  increases  were  largely  centered 
in  production  occupations  such  as  machinists  or 
among  the  workers  required  to  maintain  and 


service  the.  increasingly  complex  production 
machinery.  Significant  increases  in  skilled  workers 
were  also  experienced  iu  the  trade  industries 
where  requirements  for  motor  vehicle  mechanics 
rose  in  new  car  dealerships  and  the  number  of 
skilled  "installation,  maintenance,  and- -service 
workers  grew  sharply  at  wholesale  distributors  of 
rnaduneiy  and  equipment. 

Construction  craftsmen  increased  by  only  8 
percent,  considerably  below  the  average  of  all 
skilled  workers,  as  growth  In  construction  activity 
was  slowed  by  rising  interest  rates.  The  total 
number  of  carpenters  increased  less  than  1 per- 
cent during  the  period,  and  in  the  construction 
industry,  their  employment  dropped  slightly. 

The  number  of  skilled  mechanics  and  repair- 
men rose  by  525,000  between  1960  and  1967, 
an  increase  of  over  25  percent.  .JIhe— spreading 
residential  and  business  use  of  air-couditioning 
spurred  especially  sharp  increases  in  the  number 
of  air-conditioning  and  healing  repairmen.  Employ- 
mem  rose  77  percent  over  the  7-ycar  period. 
The  employment  of  office  machine  mechanics  and 
repairmen  also  experienced  significant  gains,  as 
the  growth  in  the  utilization  of  data -processing 
equipment  generated  a sharp  rise  in  employment 
of  maintenance  and  installation  workers.  Airplane 
mechanics  recorded  well  abo v*  average  increases 
in  employment  in  response  to  rite  growing  main- 
tenance requirements  of  the  Nation’s  larger  and 
more  complex  commercial  and  general  aviation 
aircraft  fleets. 

Operative  and  kindred  worker* 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers  were  the 
largest  of  the  broad  occupational  groups  in  1967; 
they  numbered  13.9  million  workers  or  over 
one-sixth  of  the  total  work  force.  During  the 
1960-67  period,  the  number  of  these  semiskilled 
workers  rose  by  nearly  2 million,  an  increase 
of  16  percent,  a rate  slightly  faster  than  the 
work  force  as  a whole. 

Manufacturing  continued  as  the  principal  em- 
ployer of  operatives  in  1967,  with  over  8.8 
million  workers  divided  between  durable  and 
nondurable  goods  manufacturing.  Between  I960 
and  1967,  the  number  of  operatives  in  durable 
goods  manufacturing  increased  by  more  than  1 
million  workers,  approximately  52  percent  of  the 
total  employment  growth  experienced  by  this  oc- 
cupational group.  A significant  gain  was  also 
recorded  by  nondurable  goods  manufacturing. 
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where  over  420,000  workers  were  added*  Most  of 
the  operatives  employed  in  manufacturing  are 
machine  operators  and  tenders,  assemblers,  or 
other  production  process  workers  and  much  of 
the  recent  employment  increases  can  be  traced  to 
rapidly  expanding  demand  for  military  related 
products  during  the  past  5 years.  For  example, 
employment  in  semiskilled  metalworking  oc- 
cupations, almost  entirely  concentrated  in  durable 
goods  manufacturing,  increased  by  445,000 — ait 
increase  of  over  30  percent  between  i960  and 
1967. 

Drivers — bus,  ’ruck,  and  tractor;  experienced  a 
modest  employment  gain  of  90,000  or  5 percent 
during  the  7./ear  period.  Deliverymen  and  route* 
men  Increased  at  a faster  pace  (9  percent)  with 
most  of  the  growth  centered  in  the  trade  in- 
dustries. 

Mine  operatives  and  laborers  experienced  a 
significant  decline  in  employment,  a drop  of  27 
percent  to  an  all-time  low  of  204,000  in  1967. 
The  continued  trend  towards  larger  more  highly 
mechanized  mining  'operations  has  led  to  a sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  requirements  for  mine-  - 
workers. 

The  textile  occupational  group  recorded  a 
strong  employment  gain;  sewers  and  stitchers  in 
apparel  manufacturing  accounted  for  nearly  aB  the  in- 
crease. Rising  personal  incomes  together  with  in- 
creased military  orders  has  resulted  in  a sharp 
rise  in  demand  for  nearly  all  types  of  apparel. 

Setvice  workers 

The  employment  of  sendee  workers  grew  by 
13  million  between  i960  and  1967,  an  increase 
of  16  percent  or  only  slightly  above  the  13  per- 
cent increase  experienced  by  the.  total  work 
force.  However,  If  private  household  workers  are 
excluded,  the  remaining  service  worker  employ- 
ment shows  a much  sharpen  increase  of  25  per- 
cent during  the  7-year  period,  a rate  nearly 
double  that  of  total  employment. 

Service  workers  such  as  janitors,  cleaners,  and 
guards  are  found  in  nearly  every  industry,  yet, 
in  1967,  6 out  of  7 service  workers  were  con- 
centrated in  1 of  3 major  industry  divisions — 
services,  trade,  .and  private  households— —and  be- 
tween I960  and  1967,  nearly  all  the  growth  in 
service  worker  employment  occurred  either  in  (he 
trade  or  service  industry  divisions.  The  rapid 


expansion  in  medical  and  health  services  resulted 
in  sharp  employment  growth  in  health  related  oc- 
cupations such  as  practical  nurses  and  hospital  at- 
tendants, up  35  and  58  percent,  respectively, 
over  I960  employment  levels.  Food  service  work- 
ers, largely  concentrated  in'  mail  trade,,  increased 
substantially;  counter  and  fountain  workers’  em- 
ployment was  up  by  54  percent,  and  cooks 
(except  private  household)  Increased  28  percent. 
Walters  arid  waitresses  also  recorded  employment 
pains,  155,000  workers  during  the  1960-67 
period.  ? 

Firemen  ‘and  policemen  were  among  the  service 
workers  experiencing  significant  employment  gains. 
Population  growth,  together  *dth  further  urbaniza- 
tion, &nd'  the  growing  public  concern  over  the 
rising  crime  rate  were  largely  responsible  for  in- 
creases in  employment  in  these  important  oc- 
cupations. 


Laborers  (except  firm  and  mine) 

, The  employment  level  of  laborers  remained 
relatively  stable  during  the  1960-67  period,  de- 
creasing less  than  I percent  Although  little  over- 
all employment  change  was  recorded,  several 
important  shifts  did  occur  within  the  individual 
industries.  Increased  mechanization  of  production, 
and  material  movement  functions  have  reduced 
the  requirements  for  laborers  in  some  industries. 
For  example,  in  manufacturing,  the  number 
of  laborers  declined  by  9 percent  in  durable 
goods  and  nearly  14  ~ percent  in  nondurable 
goods,  and  during  the  same  7-year  period  total 
employment  in  these  industries  was  increasing. 
Offsetting  these  decreases  in  manufacturing  were 
employment  gains  in  the  trade,  service,  and 
government  industries.  The  construction  industry 
remained  a large  employer  of  unskilled  workers; 
the  employment  of  laborers  experienced  only  a 
small  decrease  during  the  1960-67  period. 


formers  and  farm  worker* 

Fanners  and  farm  workers  employment  con- 
tinued its  long  run  downward  trend;  it  dropped 
by  1.6  million  between  1960  and  1967,  or  by 
over  30  percent f Much  of  the  decrease  occurred 
in  the  smaller  marginal  farms  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  new  agricultural  technology. 
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Chapter  3.  The  BLS  Industry-Occupational  Employment  Matrix  end  Its  Use 
in  Estimating  Current  Occupational  Employment  Levels 

V 


Art  industry  “occupational  4 employment  matrix  is 
a table  showing  the  distribution  of  total  employ* 
ment  in  the  economy  by  industry  and  by  oo 
cupatkm.  Prom  the  matrix  it  is  possible  to  analyze  the 
occupational  structure  of  Industries,  and  also,  to 
determine  how  total  employment  in  art  oc- 
cupalion  is  distributed  by  industry.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistic*  has  prepared  an  employment 
matrix  for  I960  containing  124  specific  industries 
and  ^ttj^speciflc^occupations  or  grouping?  of  occupa- 
tions. This  matrix,  based  primarily  on  the  occupational 
statistics  obtained  from  the  decennial  census5  represents 
the  compilation  in  are  comprehensive  table  of  the  best 
occupational  employment  data  obtained  from 
many  varied  sources. 4 

The  need  for  a comprehensive  and  systematic 
method  o'  estimating  current  employment  by  oc- 
cupation arose  because  reliable  inter-census  in- 
formation is  scanty  This  chapter  describes  how 
the  BLS  employment  matrix  has  been  used  to 
fulfill  that  need.  It  also  describes  the  procedures 
used  to  estimate  total  employment  for  163 
occupations  for  1967.  (fable  1 shows  the  1960*67 
trends,  in  employment  for  each  of  these  occupations 
for  11  broad  industry  sectors,  as  well  as  in  totiL) 


Davatopment  of  an  employment  matrix  for  1867 

The  use  of  the  BLS  matrix  as  a tool  for 
estimating  current  occupational  emp'ovment  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  each  industr,  occupa- 
tional structure  (defined  as  the  percent  of  total 
industry  employment  found  in  each  occupation)) 
changes  slowly,  and  that  the  occupational  pattern 
within  many  industries  is  relatively  stable  over 
short  periods  of  time.  Therefore,  shifts  in  em- 
ployment amotig^  industries  have  a significant 
effect  on  the  short-run  growth  or  decline  of 
specific  occupations,  and  on  the  changing  occupa- 
tional structure*  of  total  employment  for  the 
United  States  as  a whole.  For  example. 


rapid  growth  in  employment  for  the  insurance  in- 
dustry than  for  the  printing  and  publishing  in- 
dustry will  create  a greater  growth  of  demand 
for  clerical  workers  than  for  printing  trades 
craftsmen.  Thus,  if  a good  set  of  occupational 
patterns  is  available  for  a particular  year,  reason- 
ably. reliable  employment  estimates  for  specific 
occupations  in  the  next  year  can  be  obtained  by 
applying  the  occupational  structure  for  each  in- 
dustry in  the  fir$t  year  to  estimates  of  total 
employment  for  each  industry  in  the  second  ye»T 
and  then  summing  the  resulting  occupational  em- 
ployment estimates  to  national  totals. 

The  first  experiment  using  the  occupational 
matrix  as  a tool  for  estimating  current  employ- 
ment was  the  development  of  a matrix  for 
1967.  Occupational  patterns  .for  124  specific  in- 
dustries were  obtained  by  extrapolation  of  trends 
in  the  structures  of  industries  from  1950  to 
i960,  allowing  for  factors  such  as  changing 
* technology  of  production,  shifting  "product  mix, 
and  changing  supply  of  workers  to  each  occupa- 
tion.7 Hie  pattern  for  each'  mining  and  manufac- 
turing industry  was  then  modified  to  achieve 
consistency  with  1960-67  production-nonproduction 
worker  trends  reported  in  the  BLS  current  in- 
dustry employment  statistics  series. 

The  resulting  preliminary ' set  of  occupational 
patterns  then  were  applied  to  the  total  employ- 
ment in  'their  respective  industries  for  1967.  The 
resulting  occupational  employment  estimates  within 
each  industry  were  summed  to  national  totals, 

n j 

5 United  States  Census  ' of  Papulation;  I960.  Subject 
Reports,  Occupation  by  industry,  Final  Report  {PC(2}-7C, 
May  1963)  WS,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census). 

6 See  Occupational  Bmplaymeid  -Patterns  fjr  I960  and 
1975  (Bulletin  1599),  December  196#,  for  a detailed 
description  of  how  the  bade, matrix  was  developed  and 
how  national  manpower  requirements  were  projected  to 
1970  and  1975.  This  bulletin  also  describes  the  class- 
ification of  industries  and  occupations  In  the  matrix 

7 For  a complete  discussion  of  the  procedures  fallowed 
in  projecting  occupational  patterns  see  Bulletin  1599,  op, 
oil. 
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and  analyzed  for  reasonableness.  Outside  data  on 
occupational  employment,  from  a variety  of 
sources  (for  example,  from  BLS  survey  programs, 
from  regulated  industries,  and  other  sources 
shown  in  tables  2-10  and  1 2-j  8)  were  inserted 
into  their  appropriate  matrix  cells.  Employment 
in  (he  reatuining  cells  were  made  consistent  with 
industry  employment  le\eH  (developed  from  BLS 
payroll  data)  and  intermediate  occupational  group 
employment  levels  (available  from  the  current 
population  survey's)  through  an  iterative  forcing 
procedure.  This  procedure  forces  the  internal  cells 
of  (he  matrix  into  consistency  with  known  com 
troi  Levels  by  alternately  forcing  first  to  industry 
employment  controls  then  to  occupation  controls. 
(The  procedure  is  repealed  until  the  interna!  cells 
are  consistent  with  both  sets  of  marginal  con- 
trols.) 

Once  completed,  the  procedure  results  in 
national  employment  estimates  for  163  specific 
occupations  and  occupational  employment  patterns 
for  124  industries  that  are  consistent  with  (a) 
national  employment  by  industry  (b)  Current 
Population  Survey  <CPS)  employment  by  broad 
intermediate  occupational  groups  (c)  trends  in 
production  worker  employment  by  industry  (d) 
trends  in  occupational  structure  withio  Industries, 
and  re)  reliable  estimates  of  occupational  employ- 
ment available  from  other  sources. 


Employment  *stt mates  for  specific  matrix 
industries 

One  of  the  first  steps  necessary  in  developing 
the  1967  occupational  estimates  through  the 
matrix  system  was  to  establish  employment  con- 
trols for  each  matrix  industry.  TL?  authoritative 
estimate  of  total  employment  in  the  United 
States  for  a particular  year  is  an  annual  average 
of  the  monthly  data  collected  from  the  Census 
Bureau's  Current  Population  Survey  and  published 
by  BLS  in  Employment  and  Earnings. 6 However, 
because  of  gaps  between  CPS  estimates  and 
estimates  of  total  employment  for  specific  matrix 
industries  which  are  based  on  the  current  in- 
dustry employment  statistics  (CES)  ^ collected  and 
published  by  BLS.9  CES  data  had  to  be  adjusted 
to  CPS  employment  concepts. 

The  employment  data  reported  for  specific  in- 
dustries by  the  CES,  consist  only  of  private 
wage  and  salary  employees;  government  workers 
are  shown  as  a separate  industry  group.  How- 
ever, the  CPS,  Census,  and  the  occupational 


matrix  estimates  of  employment,  include  all  classes  of 
workers — self-employed  workers,  government 
employees,  unpaid  family  workers,  as  well  as 
private  wage  and  salary  employees.-  The  CES  data 
were  adjusted  to  include  an  estimate  for  each  of 
the  omitted  categories.  Unpublished  CPS  estimates 
for  unpaid  family  workers  were  used  in  all  in-  L 
dustries,  and  also  for  estimates  for  self-employed 
and  government  workers  in  industries  for  which 
no  other  sources  of  information  were  available.10' 

Another  difference  between  the  CPS  household 
data  and  the  CES  establishment  data  is  that  in 
the  former,  workers  with  a job  but  on  unpaid 
leave  are  counted  as  employed.  Therefore,  the 
number  of  unpaid  absences  in  each  broad  Month- 
ly Report  on  the  Labor  Force  (MRLF)  industry 
was  distributed  proportionately  to  specific  matrix 
^industries.  Finally,  since  the  same  worker  may  be 
counted  more  than  once  in  the  CES  suivey 
depending  upon  whether  he  is  employed  by  more 
than  one  establishment,  the  number  of  secondary 
jobholders  reported  in  the  CPS  survey  was  sub- 
tracted proportionately  from  each  matrix  industry. 
Once  completed,  the  above  procedures  bridged 
the  gap  between  the  two  authoritative  sources  of 
data — CES  data  for  industry  employment  and 
MRLF  data  for  total  employment. 

!l  i 

® However,  recent  research  by  Hie  Census  Bureau  of 
die,  undercount  in  Population  Censuses  and  research  by 
BLS  on  the  possible  implication  of  this  for  the  esti- 
mates .of  employment  suggest  that  we  have  not  included 
about'  2 million  workers  in  the  CPS.  See  Denis  F. 
Johnston  and  James  R.  Wetzel,.  .“Effort  of  the  Census 
Undercount  of  Labor  Force  Estimates,"  Monthly  ' nbor 
Review,  March  1969. 

9 Labor  force  data  fawn  the  Current  Population  - Survey 
ate  obtained  ftom  a nationwide  sample  of  about  50,000 
households  and  pertain  to  the  noninstitutionalized  popula- 
tion 16  years  of  age  and  over.  CES  survey  data  are 
based  on  monthly  payroll  reports  from  a sample  of 
establishments  and  provide,  among  other  tilings,  detailed 
industry  [information  on  nonagricultund  wage  and  salary 
employment  The  only  industry  estimates  not  based  on 
CES  data  were  for  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries, 
private  households,  and  government  public  administration 
{except  postal  service)  which  were  based  on  Monthly 
Report  of  the  Labor  Force  data. 

^Estimates  for  some  industries  of  , -the  number  of 
government  workers  were  derived  from  Public  Employ* 
merit  in  1967,  US.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  July  1968  and  Employment  and  Wage* 
of  Workers  Covered  by  State  Unemployment  Insurance 
Lews  and  Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal  Em- 
ployees by  Industry  and  State — Fourth  Quarter  1967 
and  Annual  Summary,  U.S,  Department  of  Labor, 
Manpower  Administration.  Ratios  on  the  number  of  seif- 
employed  to  total  employed  in  several  industries  were 
obtained  from  the  1963  Census  or  Business,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1965. 
These  ratios  were  used  to  estimate  the  number  of  self- 
employed  for  1967. 
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Employment  estimates  for  specific  matrix 

occupations 

While  the  simple  application  of  the  initial  set 
of  occupational  structures  to  industry  employment 
estimates  provides  a complete  and  systematic 
procedure  for  estimating  total  employment  by  oc- 
cupation, certain  reliable  estimates  of  occupational 
employment  are  available  from  other  sources. 
Therefore,  a framework  was  necessary  to  achieve 
consistency  among  estimates  derived  from  the 
matrix  system  and  estimates  derived  from  other 
sources.  The  CPS  provides  this  framework  through 
the  published  estimates  of  broad  and  intermediate 
.group  occupational  employment. 

One  major  justification  for  using  .CPS  data  in 
a census-based  employment  matrix  is  that  the 
classification  of  industries  and  occupations  in  the 
monthly  household  survey  is  the  same  as  that 
used  in  the  decennial  population  census.  However  > 
the  occupational  data  obtained  froth  a sample  of 
households  and  complete  censuses  have  certain 
deficiencies.  For  example,  responses  obtained  from 
individuals  concerning  the  occupations  of  family 
members  often  do  not  correspond  to  the  job 
titles  used  by  employers.  In  addition , the  size  of 
the  CPS  sample  is  too  small  to  provide  reliable 
results  for  most  specific  occupations.11  The  data 
for  nine  broad  socioeconomic  occupational  groups 
and  a few*  specific  skill  groups,  however*  are 
considered  to  be  very  reliable  and  are  published 
monthly.  Therefore,  in  developing  estimates  for 
specific  matrix  occupations,  the  1967  annual 
averages  for  the  following  occupational  categories 
were  used  as  overall  control  totals: tZ 

Total  employment 
Professional  and  technical 
Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 
Clerical  workers, 

Stenographers,  typists,  and  secretaries 
Other  clerical  workers 
Salesworkers 

Craftsmen  and  foremen, 

Carpenters 

Construction  craftsmen,  except  carpenters 
Mechanics  and  repairmen  y ' 

Metal  craftsmen,  except  mechanics 
Other  craftsmen  and  kindred  workers 
Fotemen>  not  elsewhere  classified 
Operatives, 

Drivers  and  deliverymen 
Other  operatives 
Nonfarm  laborers 


Service  workers, 

Private  household  workers 
Protective  service  workers 
Waiters,  cooks,  and  bartenders 
Other  service  workers 
Farm  workers 

Wherever  possible,  other  specific  occupational 
employment  estimated  were  made  independently 
of  the  matrix.  In  some  cases  unpublished  CPS 
data  wete  used  when  it  was  felt  that  both 
response  error  and  sampling  error  were  relatively 
smatl.  Other  estimates  were  derived  from  BLS  oc- 
cupational surveys,  the  reports  of  professional 
societies  and  licensure  statistics,  Federal  regulatory 
and  other  agencies,  and  other  sources-1*  Estimates 
derived  from  these  sources  include  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  individual  occupations  in  the  matrix. 
The  remaining  occupational  totals  were  developed 
through  the  matrix  system  described  earlier. 

While  there  is  a great  overall  lack  of  reliable 
occupational  information  between  census  years, 
this  lack  is  not  evenly  distributed  among  white- 
collar  and  blue-collar  occupations.  Blue-collar  oc- 
cupations, for  example,  made  up  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  matrix  derived  employment  esti- 
mates Among  the  white-collar  occupations,'  moat 
of  the  independently  derived  estimates  are  found 
in  the  professional  group.  In  addition  to  the 
availability  of  current  data  for  many  white-collar 
occupations  from  nongovernmental  sources,  BLS, 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, conducts  an  annual  survey  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  in  private  industry. 
Other  industry  surveys  have  been  develops  that 
will  provide  additional  information  on  employment 
in  certain  white-collar  occupations,  and  also, 
nmch  needed  data  on  employment  in  many 
blue-collar  occupations.14 As  more  such  data 
become  available  and  ate  incorporated  into  the 
employment  matrix,  they  will  provide  a mote 
sound  basis  for  estimating  employment  changes 
by  occupation. 

11  The  reliability  of  the  estimate!  was  increased  some- 
what in  1957,  when  die  , number  of  households  was 
increased  from  35,000  to  about  50,000. 

12  Employment  and  Earnings  and  Monthly  Report  on 
the  Labor  Force,  January  I960,  table  A- 14. 

j3  The®  sources  are  presented  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin. 
14  BLS  has  just  concluded  a survey  that  will  provide 
data  for  about  55  specific  bfaecollar  and  white-collar 
occupations  in  the  1 metalworking  industries  (except 
primary  metals,  SIC  33).  Jit  addition,  a new  survey  wilt 
soon  be  undertaken  to  collect  data  for-  about  iqo  oc- 
cupations in  the  printing  and  publishing  industry. 
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Tab > t.  Estimated  dintltntlOD  lot  Hlactcd  ocnUd^t  Lft  tM  <t4tnmwiiCitl(rU  f^oljvnnt  lndvurf- 
axnp*  iiLv^hifl  in4  hUftiph  (siC  Mi2).  1467  and  ^pWrabij  194I1 


k)Ki4d  Ke^piilfn 

19^7 

I4&9 

ampl^ynwrl 

1 Employraani 

PttcapE 

dlaEriWUti 

ToliI  *mpL*yni«a 

3«S.  3CJ 

390.6H 

100.  0 

AdfnlaltErlElva.  ouupirliLp  PrafcidouLp  uLai, 

17£,104 

and  i4chniuL  t^jrawnal  . — 

171,700 

^ 44.  X 

ClfEical  wtftiT* 

43,400 

64p0D0 

16.  4 

Acuuntifij  el art*  ^ . . . ,. 

3.  EDO 

3p4DO 

.9 

Expcdlwra  H — 

Office  m acton*  «P*rator*  

1. 

5,70* 

1.5 

1,  300 

Bp  100 

1.3 

CenaoH  4p4tit4r«u  

Ip  200 

MOO 

, 3 

Keypunch  vpvtmtQt*  __rT  . r 

Ip  100 

IpOOO 

.B 

TkbttUalnffinuhlint  ojwiibrf.  A,  Bp  C 

«00 

7W 

.1 

Oth«E  otilCa*ni*cttna  epeyaMH  * 

1,400 

1p600 

.4 

Plyjotl  or  tbnaheeplng  eLciki 

1,000 

Ip  100 

. 3 

fc4ntaif» . 

Up  300  1 

Up  100 

3.2 

Shipping  or  nCdvlnt  clerk?  _,— r r 

3p  TOO 

Ip9M 

pS 

RtpnnjT*plHlT*.  -.  , . — — ■■^■■__- u.i^»irT^.P 

3,400 

3.  1D0 

hO 

TyPLfli*  . , ....,„. 

1,  300 

5p*M 

1.4 

Stfrck  clrnk* 

Ip  400 

3,5W 

■ 9 

CMHr, — 

11.  &w 

Up  IDO 

b.  T 

jktllid  ttfdfi  and  . 

J45.4O0 

144pIOO 

37.9 

AfimblAEtp  A.^ 

9p  100 

11.000 

1,0 

16.100 

LTpTOO 

4.5 

AaiatqbJaEi,  C„  T ™„T  

C4tl  «4p4«n  ■'' 

aipooo 

23,600 

6.C 

k u>0 

Ip  000 

p! 

900 

X;X  00 

* 3 

files  i,  Fladarip  and  JPliahei  a ..  *;r , 

900 

1.  IDO 

. 3 

FefHqan  ^ — nT 

5r600 

5,700 

1-5 

tnflp4CIA4fflp  Ah *™h. 

4 p 100 ’ 

4 plOO 

1.  1 

3,700 

4,  300 

1.  1 

IfllPKMtl!  g 1 ^ 

3.  400 

3p600 

-9 

Miehlni4«l  4p4iai4t4p  A — 

1.100 

3.300 

p4 

Uiehtne^nl 4R«e Btcra r B 

1p900 

Ip  400 

MtCMfTfl.EftOl  <?P«EaE&Eip  C 

1 , 7 DO 

J*  400 

Mactonltta  _ 

4,  100 

4,400 

1.  1 

1,  400 

l,7bO 

.7 

BdlSWrl^Ete  PP-FF  F-.  ■ F ■ 1 FH  ■ ■■  FH  .d  F.  * 1 ■ bd  FP-  F PH  hd  ■ ■■  FP1  MMI  H. 

JO0 

IDO 

,1 

fiailrterip  ipalirieMtkw  

400 

400 

,1 

Printera,  production  „■ 

900 

]p  100 

. 1 

000 

900 

. £ 

Pitt***.  )Mtp4Ct,*H 

300 

£00 

p! 

Phunberi  *xA  pi  pa  tilt  era — — ■ -,  ■■ 

400 

400 

.1 

PW«t  _-d  ■!*.  ■ ■- 

300 

400 

,1 

400 

600 

. 1 

ftnCfcppKta  Optrator^P  fc  

600 

700 

,£ 

fiaftip  iH4a,  AichLirt  EMl  . . 

100 

500 

. 1 

Ehant^ivutiE  mcbuici , 

1,700 

£,000 

.1 

^EfOMrr  CflEtnaara  * — 

10  0 

100 

.1 

Ttaserlp  A 

lp  500 

3,000 

,a 

leattn.  B 

4p  500 

4 p000 

1,0 

T4alarar  C — 

1.Z0D 

1,7cm* 

* 4 

Tpf»lm*fctr*  a OA  dilfnakEll  jim-Hr-Jinrnimi-n 

IpZOO 

1,000 

■ t 

Ttudtdrinri — 

V4Mtrtp  htnl  — ■■■>.■ 

TOO 

700 

.1 

100 

700 

.1 

*4  Id  trap  ftucblne 

300 

400 

,1 

THranttOj-A — 

2,400 

1,900 

,7 

2p200 

2,  TOO 

. T 

4.500  „ 

5,900 

1,5 

OthftE  allied  tqidit  and  ether  piamt 

7.1 

occupation* 

11. 900 

17p  900 

ijEvlco  woEhtra  _ 

7p100 

6p  400 

1.4 

1 I9fc7  data  HrJnd : 1951  data  p«llialii*cy. 

HOTEt  DfCaUK  Qi  nnUnfibtt  aUfftta  of  tadlvJdfl>l  Kama  "1*7  *9u*l  tirttlfl. 
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Chapter  4.  Sources  of  Industry  Occupational  Patterns 


Occupational  patterns  for  various  industries 
during  intercenaal  years  usually  are  limited  in 
their  occupational  detail.  However,  some  industry 
occupational  patterns  are  available  which  .show  a 
gpod  quantity  of  detail.  Table  2,  for  instance, 
presents  employment  data  by  occupation  as  of 
September  1967  for  the  communication  equipment 
industry,  except  telephone  and  telegraph.15  In  the 
future,  the  Bureau's  occupational  employment 
survey  program  will  be  expanded  and  will 
provide  additional  important , occupational  employ- 
ment data* 

The  Bureau  also  conducts  numerous  other 
industry  based  surveys  on  a regular  basts.  In- 
dustry Wage  Surveys  currently  cover  about  70  in- 


dustries, the  major  of  which  are  surveyed  every 
5 years  and  moat  of  the  remainder  every  3 
years.  Area  Wage  Surveys  (formerly  called  Com- 
munity Wage  Surveys)  are  conducted  annually. 
Data  are  collected  in  these  surveys 14  for  ap- 
proximately SO  occupations  in  six  industry 
divisions  representing  more  than  60  industries  in 
over  160  regions — over  three-quarters  of  which 
are  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 

15  “Occupations  in  Radio-TV  Communication  Equipment 
Manufacturing,”  Monthly  Labor  Revte\ v,  June  196$. 

16  See  Occupational  Employment  Statistics,  Sources  . and 
Data  (Report  305),  June  1966,  pp.  55-73*  for  a 
detailed  description  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  these 
surveys. 


* 

Chapiter  5.  Employment  Data  for  Selected  Professional  Occupations 


Virtually  al!  the  information  in  table  3 is 
from  professional  associations  and  societies,  which 
maintain  and  publish  annual  or  biennial  informa- 
tion on  occupational  employment  from  ii censure 
statistics,  from  their  own  memberhsip  records, 
and  from  other  sources.  Their  estimates  have 

been  adjusted  to  eliminate  double  counting  due 
to  multiple  licensing  in  various  States,  association 
membership  overlap,  nonmembers,  and  retirees. 
Current  sources  and  descriptions  of  the  occupa- 
tions are  presented  below. 


Dentists 

The  employment  estimates  for  dentists  exclude 
the  military  and  the  retired.  In  i968,  6,800 
dentists  were  in  the  Armed  Services.  The  data 
on  the  \merican  Dental  Association’s  annual 
report,  £V  ibul Ion  of  Dentists  in  the  U.S.  by 
State,  Region,  District  anti  County  are  based  on 
a count  of  licensed  dentists  listed  In  the 
American  Dental  Directory. 


Nurses  “ 

Facts  about  nursing,  1968  edition,  an  annual 
report  of  the  American  Nurses  Association, 
contains  biennial  employment  estimates  for 
professional  fiurses.  The  interagency  Conference  on 
Nursing  Statistics,  including  representatives  of  the 
American  Nursing  Association,  the  National  League 
for  Nursing,  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
meets  biennially  to  prepare  a joint  estimate  based 
on  their  data  and  on  records,  registration  data, 
and  employment  data  obtained  from  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  American  Oste* 
opathic  Association,  State  Boards  of  Nursing, 
American  Red  Cross,  .National  Student  Nurses1  As* 
sociation.  National  Federation  of  Licensed 
Practical  Nurses,  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Osteopaths 

The  American  Osteopathic  Association  publishes 
an  annua]  report,  A Statistical  Study  of  the  Os- 
teopathic Professions.  These  estimates  exclude  Ihe 
retired  and  those  for  whom  status  was  not 
nepor'Jd. 

Pharmacists 

Licensure  Statistics  and  Census  of  Pharmacy, 
annual  report,  published  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  (NABP).  The 
data  for  1968  are  preliminary  estimates  from 
NABP.  Data  prior  to  1967  is  from  the  NABP 
Bulletin  published  by  the  National  Assertion  of 
Boards  of  Pharmacy,  The  data  from  both  sources 
represent  a count  of  registered  pharmacists  in 
practice  obtained  from  NABP  census  and  licensing 
data. 

Physicians 

Distribution  of  Physicians,  Hospitals  and  Hos- 
pital Beds  in  the  U.S.,  Regional  State ; County, 
Metropolitan  Area  1968.  annual  report,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Survey  Research,  American 
Medical  Association  (AM A),  Data  for  years  prior 
to  1967  are  from  AMA  Directory  Reports 
Service , a quarterly  report  of  die  American 
Medical  Association.  Data  in  table  3 refer  to 
licensed  physicians  as  of  the  end  of  each  year 
shown  except  for  1966,  which  are  mid-year  esti- 
mates. In  order  to  conform  to  a civilian*'  labor 
force  concept  the  estimates  exclude  military,  re- 
tired, and  physicians  other  than  those  in  Federal 
employment  who  have  a temporary  „ foreign  ad- 
dress. 


Podiatrists 

American  Podiatry  Association  reports  based  on 

State  licensing:  Podiatry  as  a Career,  by  Wilfred 

E.  Belleau  revised  1965  edition  for  1962  rdata: 
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Numbers  and  the  Podiatry  Professions,  y Uoyd 
E.  Biaucli,  for  1963  data,  and  Journal  of  the 
American  Podiatry  Association . March  1965; 
“1964  Survey  of  the  Podiatry  Profession:  The 
Podiatrist;  Distribution,  Education,  Organizational 
Relationships,"  by  Uoyd  E.  Blauch,  for  1964  data. 
Estimates  for  1965, 1966, 1967,  and  1968  furnished  by 
the  American  Podiatry  Association. 


Veterinarians 

Dimensions  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  various 
editions  of  A VMA  Directory  ~a  biennial 
publication,  published  by  the  American  Vejferinaiy 
Medical  Association.  Data  refer  to  licensed'  veter- 
inarians and  excludes  the  military  and  those  who 
are  retired.  Data  for  1968  are  estimates  made  by 
AVMA. 


Architects 

The  1968  estimate  is  from  the  National 
Architectural  Accrediting  Bo:^.  Washington,  D.C. 
Data  for  previous  years  ar:  from  the  Architec- 
tural Institute  of  Ain&ica.  'loth  sources  may 
include  some  retired  registered  architects. 

foresters 

Data  for  1961  are  , from  a survey  of  alumni 
by  colleges  granting  degrees  in  forestry  plus  a 
count  of  the  nondegree  members  of  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters.  The  data  were  published 
in  an  article  “How  Many  Foresters"  by  P.  H. 
Eyre  in  the  Journal  of  Forestry,  1962.  The 
1962  and  1966  data  are  estimates  made  by  the 
Society.  They  are  based  upon  the  1>S1  figure 
and  have  been  adjusted  to  include  recent  entrants 
(degree  recipients)  and  exclude  retired  personnel. 
The  data  for  1968  are  estimates  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 


Table  3.  Occupational  employment  data  available  from  professional  associations,  1960-63 


Occupation  i 

1968  ! 

J 

\\ 

isw 

. — — ' 

' 1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

1960 

Health  professions: 1 

Dentists  — — — — 

93 

! 92 

91  : 

r 

91 

90 

89 

89 

88  . 

87 

Nurses,  professional - — — 

659 

(*) 

621  i 

582 

<*) 

550 

1*) 

504 

Osteopaths 

12 

12 

12  1 

11 

11 

11 

3U 

12  - 

12 

Pharmacists  — - — — — — — 

122 

122 

121  ; 

118 

118 

117 

117 

117 

117 

Physicians — — — 

289 

275 

272 

265 

| 255 

248 

239  ; 

231 

224 

Podiatrists 

1 9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

<*) 

<*) 

Veterinarians  — 

24 

23 

23 

U) 

; 21 

(*) 

21 

(2) 

20 

Other  professions: 

Architects,  registered  ------- 

34 

(2) 

3 £. 

32 

30 

<2> 

27 

(?) 

26 

Foresters  — *———*—* — 

25 

(2) 

23 

ft) 

{*) 

<*) 

20 

18 

(2) 

1 For  a detailed  and  comprehensive  presentation  of  employment  and  other  characteristics  of  health 
professions  and  occupations,  see  Health  Resources  Statistics.  1968,  1966,  U.  5.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service. 

2 Ho  estimates  made. 

3 Approximately  2, 200  osteopaths  in  California  were  awarded  M,  D,  degrees  in  1962,  thus  de- 
creasing the  number  of  Doctors  of  Osteopathy  in  that  year. 
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Chapter  6.  Employment  of  Teachers  and  Librarians 


Occupational  data  relating  to  the  eductions! 
system  are  available  from  the  Office  of 
Education*  U-S.  Department  of  Health  Education 
and  Welfare.  The  annual  publication  Projections 
of  Educational  Statistics  contain*:  occupational 
data  on  elementary  and  secondary  and  college 
and  university  Teachers  for  the  most  recent  past 
10  years  as  well  as  projections  for  the  next  10 
The  occupational  statistics  for  teachers  and 
librarians  in  educational  institutions  presented  In 
table  4 are  based  on  the  academic  year;  those 


estimates  included  in  the  national  industry-occupa* 
tionai  matrix  ir  table  1 are  annual  averages. 

The  number  of  employed  librarians  presented 
in  table  4 for  the  years  1959  to  1966  are 
contained  in  the  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics. 
The  estimates  for  librarians  exdude  parr-time 
partly-trained  librarians  and  all  elementary  and 
secondary  school  librarians  with  less  than  15 
semester  hours  of  library  science.  Moreover*  the 
librarian  estimates  include  the  full-time  equivalents 
of  all  the  part-time  professional  librarians. 
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Tab  1 4 4> 


Employment  of  Eeaohtr  ■ *nd  UbaUlana  Ip  i*U  of  icboOl 
yn**b  1959-60  Ehfloutfh  1967-68 


Occupttion 

Z967-6& 

I9M~&T 

ms-u 

1964-65 

IMM4 

^t(9Uk43 

1931-61 

1960-61 

i?S*~40 

EhlnUUty  and  aCcOndaiY  E#achcea  - 

'i.sps 

i+ozo 

Ii95l 

ZiUJ 

MChh 

M27 

1*648 

1 1 600 

Ik  S 11 

ElamanUYy  atfiooi 

ii  193 

1*159 

I*  ii: 

j Ii0?6 

uou 

JiOU 

uoia 

Ml 

9Si 

fSjbll-C  .,r.-n— T 

Ik  040 

i+ow 

945 

940 

900 

186 

a 69 

IH 

HE 

Ne^pubUr  ^ht>» 

153 

l*> 

iso 

l« 

15+ 

146 

133 

120 

SrcOfldaTY  lehoo)  .<...ib..n. j. uF..m<i«'<i 

90Z 

869 

428 

745 

490 

4S3 

609 

580 

PubUt , 

815 

785 

1+t 

TflO 

M? 

621 

S92 

S50 

52a 

Nmpubtic1 

81 

3* 

'*  1 

1 ’* 

14 

6? 

61 

89 

56 

Colltfg  ifiitniuluil  tuff1  .... 

47fl 

44? 

421 

J&7 

3S6 

334 

3U 

244 

2ftl 

biaEroctcra  ot  ihav*..  — T 

40b 

l^Z 

1 568 

1 3» 

303 

£0S 

26f 

iS5 

J43 

E71 

1'A 

JaS  1 

1 i*J 

1*1 

190 

117 

169 

1+2 

PiJl-tlro* 

135 

Iir7 

110  ; 

! 1 09 

101 

9^ 

BS 

64 

81 

JtttdOf  mak-nioltMal  — ■* ■« — _ -_■- 

7Z 

61 

64  j 

1 

S3 

49 

44 

41 

M 

(!) 

5:? 

di  ; 

11 

73 

6? 

64 

63 

4i 

Public  abmanUty  ajod  agCOndaT V ... j 

f ) 

(!) 

?*  . 

17 

IS 

23 

ii 

26 

ZO 

Hoopublie  qltmtotuy  and  aarand ary  1 

(!) 

( ) 

s 1 

S 

" a 

4 

4 

J 

3 

CcJtagc  and  tuiivarallY  —****+  r.-,,.  1 

(!) 

f!) 

14 

ii 

U 

U 

10 

10 

9 

Public  Ubwr^ 

r*i 

iii 

El 

£1 

20 

10 

ZO 

ZO 

Special  library  _ ..  ....... 

p) 

1 

15 

i 1 1 

k 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1 PrtllmlwrFh 

1 Th«*cttlmat4a  of  nOnpUbltc  tttirroom  tchorr  4ud  JnitructLMl  during  I96M1  through  196  5-6  6 walfr  rovlacd  in  1968  « thr  baali  of 

Etc  ^ i&  Officft  of  Education  Survey* 

K Data  nr  tor  Eh#  SO  SEttar  and  thr  DialfiCt  of  Columbia^  D*IO  Cwar  only  fkruliy  for  raaldaqt  laalruetlon  In  dofln#  erwUl  mgrrdrk  D»« 
for  1964-65+  1962-65+  and  1*40-61  an  iNterpriatad*  Oat*  for  1967-48,  1966-67+  and  1965-66  -re  attlnuflat. 

- tneludop  JigJUrku*  mlralint  of  partition;  FoffaitwAt  UbrArltOr  Emc^i  par^-tlm*  P»rtiy  Lr*lflrd  llbitfLYitiiai  tad  «co«dtrf 

aCfa»L  librarian  a ***  ffcoir  wftb  IS  n t lAotv  iMrIHr  hOdla  Of  library  KiOiVMk 
* Not  mlUMii 

4 Bi+4d  4n  aumY  of  Library  a d+evlng  popuUttoa  of  3 5-  000  or  war. 


NOTE:  Brrautfl  Of  »nEdint  4uma  of  IddltidtiL  Itttlt  itlaY  H4t  *9ual  UUlir 


SOURCE;  Data  frocn  u.Sr 


D*p*rtm*Dl  of  be* Ubi 
StfctiaMCa  to  19?7~7S 


Prol*tttOnl  Of  Eauoatloml  StfctiaMCa  to  l977~7Qk  19W  «d 
7cr  liartrianr  trim  ptii4gt  cE  EdocriLwt  Stdlrtita, 


Idocit^Wi  uh)  Wolfing  Otfirr  ol  Education: 


For  4LenuRUlf  and  i4C0n4fefy  adnl  Lotcb^r  r float 
publication  »,  OE^IpOSO-bJr  Enblr  ij,  and  for  coJJrf*  JaflrtftliHiL  Jtlif  from 


I7SS  odi  i pibUoit^o  noj  OE.lHi4.tbt  tihli  L£l  and  1 90S  *d.  , pubUudn  no.  100Z4*64i 
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Chapter  7.  Occupational  Employment  Data  from  Regulated  Interstate  Industries 


Occupational  statistics  for  the  regulated  in- 
dustries (transportation!  communication,  and  the 
utilities)  engaged  in  interstate;  commerce  are 
, compiled  annually  from  mandatory  reports  filed 
with  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies.  Except  for 
trucking,  ^ industry  coverage  is  relatively  complete, 
since  die  greater . part  of  ‘each  of  these  industries 
is  involved  in  interstate  commerce. 

However*  some  of  the  broader  occupational 
classifications  (construction  installation  and  repair 
employees,  business  office  and  sales  employees) 
included  in  these  reports  are  not  consistent  with 
generally  accepted  occupational  classifications,  for 
example,  U.S.  Census,  Nevertheless,  the  employment 
trends  indicated  in  the  broad  occupational  cat- 
egories provide  helpful  information  in  discerning 
the  change  in  employment  of  occupations . within 
the  broad  categories.  0 

Selected  occupational  data  from  these  reports 
are  presented  in  table  5,  The  sources  are  des-, 
cribed  below. 

Railroads 

Railroad  companies  regulated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  which  have  3-year 
average  operating  revenues  generally  of  $5  million 
or  more,  are  classified  as  class  I railroads.  Those 
railroad  companies  having  3-year  average  operating 
revenue  tf  below  $5  million  are  classified  as 
▼ class  II  railroads. 

Class  I Railroads * 

In  1967.  class  I railroads  had  88  percent  of 
the  railroad  transportation  industry's  employment. 
The  railroad  transportation  Industry  is  defined  as 
including  class  I and  (I  line  haul  railroads,  class 
I and  II  switching  and  terminal  companies,  thec 
PUllman  company,  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
Inc.,  and  electric  railways. 

Class  I railroads  submit  annual  reports  to  the 
ICC,  which  summarizes  them  in  Statement  No. 
A3 00,  Wage  Statistics  of  Cl (ass  / Railroads  in  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  1966,  the  employment 
data  for  class  1 railroads  were  summarized  In 


* 

Statement  No.  M300,  ibid.  These  statements  * ow 
. employment  for  i28  occupational  categories.  A 
few  of  these  categories  consist  of  a mix  of  oc- 
cupations. Only  a selected  number  of  occupa- 
tional categories  which  do  not  contain  a mix  of 
occupations  am  shown  in  this  bulletin  - 


Railway  Express  Agency 

In  1967,  the  Railway  Express  Agency  had 
over  4 percent  of  the  employment  in  the  rail- 
road transportation  industry.  Employment  data  for 
28  occupations  and  occupational  groups  employed 
by  the  Rahway  Express  Agency  are  provided  in 
the  annual  issues  of  Transport  Statistics  in  the 
United  States,  Part  1,  Section  F;  The  Railway 
Express  Agency  Inc.,  .Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and 
Statistics.  Prior  to  1966  these  data  may  be 
found  in  Transport  Statistics  in  the  United 
States,  Part  3. 


Pullman  Company 

In  1967,  the  Pullman  Company  had  less  than 
1 percent  of  the  employment  in  the  railroad 
transportation  industry.  Occupational  data  for  this 
company  are  provided  on  an  annual  basis  for  14 
occupations  and  occupational  groups.  These  data 
may  be  found  in  the  annual  issues  of  Transport 
Statistics  in  the  United  States,  Part  1,  Section  E. 
Prior  to  1966  these  data  appeared  in  Part  2 of 
Transport  Statistics  in  the  United  States. 


Oil  Pipelines 

Ninety  pipeline  companies  representing  over  88 
percent  of  the  industry  employment  filed  reports 
with  IOC  for  the  year  1967  compared  with  87 
companies  representing  about  85  percent  of  the 
industry  employment  for  1966.  These  data  appear 
in  Transport  Statistics  in  die  United  States,  Part  6. 
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Scheduled  Airlines 

The  Air  Transport  Association  of  America 
annaully  obtains  occupational  employment  data 
from  airline  industry  information  filed  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  publishes  them  in 
Air  Transport  Facts  and  Figures.  In  J 967 > these 
data  covered  over  90  percent  of  the  airline  in* 
duslry  employment.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
publishes  an  annual  publication  FAA  Statistical 
Handbook  of  Aviation  in  which  employment  and 
other  scheduled  airlines  information  appears  in 
great  detail. 


Telephones 

Occupational  employment  information  in  the 
telephone  industry  can  be  acquired  from  annual 
reports  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission (FCC)  and  the  U.S,  Independent  Tele- 
phone Association.  The  US.  Department  of  Labor 
publishes  an  annual  wage  survey  in  the  com- 
munication industry  entitled  Industry  Wage 
Survey:  Communications.  The  data  contained  in 
the  wage  survey  are  compiled  from  annual 
reports  Bled  with  FCC  by  telephone  companies 


having  annual  revenues  exceeding  SI  million.  Prior 
to  1965  the  revenue  test  was  $250,000. 

Annual  employment  data  for  the  independent 
telephone  segment  of  the  telephone  industry  is 
available  in  the  Independent  Telephone  Statistics 
published  by  the  u&  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  The  combination  of  the  two  reports 
covers  all  employment  in  the  telephone  industry 
except  for  officials  and  managerial  assistants  em- 
ployed by  the  INI  System. 


, Telegraph  1 

' ■ 'Annual  occupational  employment  data  for  the 
* telegraph  industry  are  published  in  the  Industry 
Wage  Survey : Communications.  The  data  contained 
in  this  survey  are  compiled  from  annual  reports 
"filed  with  the  FCC  by  all  companies  in  the  tele- 
graph industry  having  annual  revenues  exceeding 
$5000?)-  The  data  toms'*  the  26,000  employees 
of'  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and 
. 5 >1 00  employees  of  six  international  telegraph 
carriers.  Approximately  2,300  employees  working 
outside  the  conterminous  United  States  a^d  the 
Distiici  of  Columbia  are  excluded.  These  data 
include,  substantially,  the  whole  industry. 
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Chapter  8.  Employment  in  Engineering,  Scientific,  and  Technical 
Occupations  in  Private  Industry 


Since  the  middle  1950’s,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  been  conducting  a series  of  employ* 
ment  surveys  of  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech* 
nicians  in  private  industry.  The  results  of  the 
1967  survey17  based  on  an  extensive  sample 
(27,000  establishments)  arc  the  most  reliable  esti- 
mates available  of  occupational  employment  of 

scientific  personnel  in  82  industries.  Private  in- 
dustry constitute  the  largest  segment  of  total  oc* 
cupational  employment  statistics.  Hie  remaining 
segments  contributing  occupational  employment 
statistics  to  total  employment  are  colleges  and 
universities,  government,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions ail  of  which  are  provided  for  in  separate 

surveys,  and  the  self-employed  which  are  esti- 
mated separately.  The  scientific  and  technical 
personnel  data  for  1966  and  earlier  years  which 
appeared  as  preliminary  data  in  the  previous 
bulletin18  have  been  revised  In  this  bulletin  to 
agree  with  .final  estimates. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  1961  through 
1967  surveys  are  presented  in  tables  6 ■ through 
10  of  this  .report.  Since  1961,  these  surveys  have 
been  on  an  establishment  bads  which  has  im- 

proved the  industry  classification.  Consequently, 
the  information  from  the  pre-1961  surveys  which 
were  on  a company  basis  are  not  exactly 
comparable  to  those  after  1961 .1?  Moreover,  since 
1961,  the  survey  of  scientific  and  technical 
personnel  in  industry  was  refined  to  show  a 

greater  subdivision  of  Industry  detail.  For 
instance,  the  private  payroll  employment  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  was  tabulated 
for  82  industries  in  1967  compared  with  55  in 
1961.  This  expansion  and  finer  classification  has 
provided  more  detail  on  the  functions  and 
structure  of  the  occupational  patterns  in  industry. 
Furthermore,  the  sampling  universe  covers  about 
34  million  workers  in  530,000  establishments 
from  whkh  a sample  of  27,000  establishments 
was  drawn. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  “out  of  scope” 
components  in  the  196?  survey  of  private  in- 


dustry were  those  regarding  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dustry, the  size  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
self-employed.  For  example,  analysis  of  previous 
surveys  indicated  that  (1)  some  industry  groupings 
should  be  omitted  from  the  scope  of  the  survey 
because  of  their  negligible  numbers  of  scientists 
and  engineers  (for  example,  apparel  and  accessory 
stores)  and  that  (2)  the  minimum  employment 
size  of  an  establishment  to  be  surveyed  should 
be  determined  separately  for  each  industry  in 
order  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  survey. 
Those  establishments  below  the  minimum  size 
were  omitted  from  the  survey.  (See  table  11.) 

Tables  6,  7,  and  8 present  occupational  em- 
ployment statistics  for  total  engineers,  scientists, 
and  technicians  by  industry  and , year.  Tables  9 
and  10  include  the  occupational  employment  of 
six  occupations  each  of  scientists  and  teebneiains 
by  industry  for  January  1967.  These  tables 
include  only  the  people  working  as  engineers, 
scientists,  and  technicians  for  a wage  or  salary, 
regardless  of  the  field  of  degree  or  whether  they 
hold  a college  degree.  For  example,  an  employee 
trained  as  an  engineer  but  working  as  a chemist1 
was  counted  aa  a chemist. 

Tables  6,  7,  and  8 are  a composite  of  several 
surveys.  Each  year  tefiects  the  results  of  a 
separate  survey  because  of  additions  to  the 
sample,  reports  not  necessarily  received  from  the 
same  establishments  each  year,  and  the  degree  of 
inconsistency  in  reporting  where  different  depart- 

17  A publication  containing  the  results  of  (he  1967 
survey  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel  in  industry 
is  in  preparation.  The  latest  published  in  (he  series 
which  also  contains  back  year  data  is  Scientific  and 
Techttckd  Personnel  in  Industry  j $6 1*66  (Bulletin  1609, 
Washington,  DAI,  19681- 

^Occupemtonai  Employment  Statistics  1960-66  (Bulletin 
t579)»  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  January  1968. 

®Fq[  information  on  the  pre-1961  surveys  see  National 
Science  Foundation;  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel 
In  Industry,  I960  (i960;  Scientific  and  Technical 
Personnel  As  American  Industry,  Report  on  a 1959 
Survey  (1962)i  Science  and  Engineering  in  American  In- 
dustry. Final  Report  on  a I95&S4  Survey  (Oct.  1966) 
and  t956  Survey  (M».  1956), 
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ments  or  company  officials  may  complete  the 
survey  for  different  years.  Despite  Such  fluctu- 
ations on  a year  to  year  basis,  the  data  provide 
the  best  estimates  available  on  the  employment 

of  scientific  and  technical  personnel  in  private  in* 
dustry  and  the  only  estimates  on  an  establish' 
ment  basis. 

The  tabulation  shows  the  relative  sampling 
error  for  employment  estimates  of  the  major 
scientific  and  technical  occupational  groups  sur- 
vey ed,  as  of  January  1967,  for  all  industries. 
The  relative  error  shows  the  amount  (in  per- 

centage terms)  of  deviation  due  to  sampling 
variability,  assuming  no  bias  due  to  nonresponse, 

between  an  estimate  and  the  figure  that  would 
have  been  obtained  had  it  been  possible  to  take 

a .complete  census  using  the  same  schedules  and 


Relative 

sampling 

&jot 


Occupational  group  (Percent) 

Engineers 1.9 

Physical  scientists 1.  3.5 

Mathematicians..... 11.5 

Technician* 2.4 


1 procedures.  The  tabulation  shows  that  an  estimate 
will  differ  2 times  out  of  3 from  a complete 
census  by  less  than  the  above  relative  error.  The 
effect  of  non  sampling  errors,  for  example, 
response  errors*  processing  errors*  or  bias  arising 
from  the  collection  steps*  is  not  shown  in  the 
above  tabulation. 
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&] 

SIC 

cade-- 

tnduauf  1 

' 196? 

UW 

l«9  j 

, IlM 

19« 

19+t 

146! 

014.  0 

776.1 

i 

7«M 

714.  . 

7 1 L6 

+H*7 

i 640. 1 

07.09 

■# 

■# 

- 

- 

- 

i 

10.14 

Minina  „_■-  

17.3 

17.1 

17.3 

17.0 

i?.o 

l1) 

, f1) 

1 j-17 

Contract  rCnatrubte  

43*3 

4b>? 

42.0 

32*6 

36*6 

37.3 

, 36.2 

MWltocinting  ■ 

577.4 

536.1 

514.4 

504. 4 

&03.  3 

471*3 

i 45D.1 

IS 

51.9 

51.5 

50.7 

47,4 

46.1 

41.1 

36.1 

10 

Food  ted  ktodvad  prodtiEta 

6.2 

4.4 

4.1 

4*4 

S+  3 

3*1 

| S,  8 

11.13 

3*  7 

3*7 

3.4 

3*  S 

1.4 

1.7 

1 1*  6 

lb 

1.4 

9.7 

4.6 

4.3 

1*5 

9.  S 

.0 

lb 

CUnkali  ud  allied  predutta  

42.S 

40*6 

36.5 

34ft4 

34.4 

33*2  1 

31*1 

10 

Patrol* cm  refining  awl  related  pftjmtriiiiH  — 

16*7 

4.4 

It),  t 

4.3 

T+  6 

9wS 

4.4 

30 

EUfahar  and  miacalLuaou#  Obeli'*  prtduua 

9*7 

7*4 

7+  2 

6*  0 

Su  5 

5.  1 

5.3 

31 

9*6 

5.4 

A.  4 

7 4 B 

1.0 

7.9 

7*6 

33 

11*4 

10.  S 

10.0 

11.6 

10.3 

11*  1 1 

10.  S 

34 

FabrtEVted  toatal  prnducla 

10*1 

17.4 

lb.  1 

14*1 

14*7 

13. 9 

13*1 

3i 

$1.S 

7S.  1 

73.  S 

72*7 

6^6 

65.3  J 

61.3 

3b 

Eltotrical  machltttry.  Equipment,  and  aUppiitt  — 

142*^ 

135.  S 

ft  31.  1 

114.6 

133.4 

112+  7 

117.7 

37 

Trte^FortatMHi  frqjoflpnHnt 1 

ll4*S 

103*6 

LtKJ.fc 

95.7 

47.3 

9<L  S 

35.1 

W 

Prafaaaloaitp  aCLentifir.  ud  Eontrolllng 

Inatmmental  photo^rapW  e and  optical  gooda; 

irate  ha*  and  eIdcIu 1 ■! 

Other*  i 

31.4 

19.6 

27.9 

15.7 

16.  S 

IS.  9 

24.3 

7.3 

7.0 

6.7 

6 S 

6*7 

A*  4 

6.1 

TrteapdTtatiOft*  Commimireiioj^  ted  mllitlEa 

S3.  2 

51*  6 

50.$' 

45.6 

4*3 

+4.7  1 

43*2 

40 

Railroad  trtaapOrtetkn 

4.? 

4.1 

4.1 

4 1-47 

Other  trukaportatton  aarvlcea 

Sul 

4.3 

4.3 

0.  3 

8. 3 

0.  7 

9.  8 

aS 

17*  9 

17+  1 

16*3 

13.7 

12*9 

11.1 

11.  S 

+9 

Rlacfrkt  pat.  ted  ateiury  aErvlEEi 

23.9 

26*1 

ISuS 

14*  1 

13.6 

13. 2 

11.9 

SO.  so 

WJtolEoate  ted  retail  Irad*  

24+6 

23- fl 

1 J-k  6 

23^1 

I6p  2 

lfi+  7 

15+0 

60^7 

Finance.  kawiMEi  and  real  ******  

4.1 

4.1 

4.0 

S.0 

S.1 

3.  I 

1.  5 

t- 

103.4 

47*3 

93*  7 

945 

85+  S" 

73+9 

7S.7 

TD-T9L 

total*  ptEiOpali  bu*|neaa.  rapiir,  amnqanvaDt h 

, 

ftl 

re  Era  at  Ion.  and  )#l*l  

39.4 

36*1 

35*1 

35.  S 

3S+ 1 

3fc  0 

H.l 

00? 

Ktdlcil  and  dantol  tefcaratotiEe 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

,6?J 

P 

64.  0 i 

61.1 

58*  S 

54.0 

49.5 

48.1 

46*4 

' Et  Lim^tea  foe  EQfimoEfl  Jjl  thlt  industry  gmup  *«  tat  hided  to  the  foul  only,  atllta  they  hb*u  *W4 Ea**d  hr*  a r than  I.DMdHe  th*  Wart* 

* ftc  #iti04*Atfl  f^r  t^ldtcrt  in  mlflNg  art  1^4  tor  1%1  ud  b4<iui4  it*  4kU  art  Mt  coitapiflbh  wjlb  Uur  fvuis 

1 Due  to  < e|uh|E  in  4itlmttln|  pretriun  ted  the  llLottUOb  C4nt4l1diihd  report#  in  tin  motor  vthfck  induit  rfi  thi  1 9fct  data  Irft  not  tmn+ 
parish  with  1966  Ud  tertlsr  y«lrt+  Thitf  idttHdniiH  atn  ttftci*  CO  a 1*1  mat  d<lfW  efdOUiC*  and  JA^Iatrlta  In  the  eI4e ttiCtJ  nu^par?  pro^R 

4 IscLodad  In;  Toblcro  nUniluturat  ulC  1 l}S  lumbar  ted  w4ad  Produrla  {StC  14);  funhurt  ud  fi^uraa  fGIC  ZSh  primtlng  sad  p^bllahlnl 
(SIC  £7);  laalhiE  ud  leattiar  prodDrtt  (SIC  II J;  sad  ml  a »J  Jim -a  lie  flU4dkfituld|  (SVC  39), 

* Virtually  all  tha  smpLoyTDtDt  la  eonlainad  tp  unuvarcicl  libarttefU*,  reanarch.  and  enter  byalaeaf  aarvlcat  (StC  159), 

KOTpl  Becauaa  of  cGundtag-  auma  ol  {ndlvidul Itanaa  may  tuu  a^vd  totdav 

SOURCE;  Data  Eovar  payroll  amploynianl  In  private  induatry  ud  are  drawn  from  tha  unual  anrvaya  conducted  by  tha  U.S,  Dapartnrnpt  of  Lator. 
Bdrew  of  Ubor  Stutlatlra  With  the  auppert  oi  tht  totlnni]  Science  FOtedttlOti.  (For  further  dataila.  an  Bulletin  J6tW+  Sc  Lane  111  e and  I'e^hAtoal  FtouAnnl 
intndujtry.  I9fil-l9tfi,  md  a forthcoming  bullet!*  aoo*  to  be  f*hH(had  Entitled  Sclerotic  and  TdEfcntoai  torrwwel  In  lndne*Ty»  m?.)  ScitnBlIe  SndUEh- 
wcil  peraoitaei  In  fevanunairia.  fdllEgtt  ltd  univataltlaap  and  nonprofit  Inatitociou  were  wtjMad  tEEhiaE  itcy  ere  rave  ran  -in  taPtrWtf  ailFvtyt, 
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07-09 
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19 

£0 

££>£0 

£9 

30 

31 
33 
?4 
35 

3T 

38 


40,47 

48 

41 

80*59 

00.67 


T0+79+ 

41 
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Tibi*  7>  Evnptoyvnrnt  o[  uisntLal* J by  wduitnr-  i*  of  January  J96I-67 

Unttoitflnd.) 


tnduitry 


Ml  IndtifirJat . 


Agriculture*  frreetry.  *nd  Hshtrie*  1 , 
huetafl 


ConlrSel  (HuifdOtoa1- 


MHufuibrihg- 


Ordnuvce  ud 

Food  And  Vindnd  prodl^U 

TcictU*  vpill  Product*  hid  *PP*reL 
PiP*r  mud  a)  Lied  Product*  . 


Chentrtal*  vd  aiHrd  Product! 

fttrulsuttl  nlmiu  ud  related  fiHuttrii* 

Elubbir  ud  miUcUUtout  f^utlcl  PrcdWt*, 
Stan.  clay.  mud  I^jii  |>™ uct 

Primary  mtil  indm-t  tie* ■ ■ — 

Fab  rested  matal  product! 


Machinery.  rlCMpft  rl*cInCaJ= 

EltetrLcali»actrfnBr!r+  efiipownt.  and  etippli**  

Tr*q*p0rUiim  *qttfpBfr*aftfl 

ProltMtOnJ+  reirnlifiC.  ud  ControJtjnj  iwtrw^t; 

Jilnld|ripUc  and  optic  iL  gHdai  witebti  Ud  Clock!  M 
Other  - 

Trta^rtttlOft.  (PrAhiu&icattODi  and  utilltl*-#  ■ ■ 
Tfuipotltniu  ud  Kitttd  iciMrd  % — ,1,^t-w,^., 

CftmmUkttbft *-■ ■—■■■>. -i,— -—I 


CJetfrie.  ft**  a*d  sanitary  services 
Iftialeaelr  ud  44  tail  trade 


7 lucti  luviucti  and  teal  ratite- 


$trri«i  - 


Kfttel.  peraonaL  busln*!*, 
VrCicstiOD.  illegal* 


repair,  wusMvwi rt. 


Medic*!  4Ad  dentil  laboratories 
UnllMtrlnp  snd  arc^t4Cbirsl  i^rrict^- 


J9tT 

1966 

1 945 

1964 

i9*3 

t?tz 

1961 

189.  1 

179^4 

ttfct 

164.  t 

l53+_6 

154+  3 

I4b.9 

- 

■+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

H.4 

tl*Q 

lt+4 

JQ+  1 

JO+5 

pi 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

d 

m 

+ 

1 31.  B 

I£9+  7 

l£L4 

i£5+  9 

l£2+  4 

l£Q*  1 

ilL£ 

9+  0 

8,4 

T+B 

7+  £ 

6.7 

6+ 1 

4.5 

7+  4 

6+9 

7+2 

7+6 

T+  1 

6+T 

7+2 

ue 

i+5 

i+j 

i+i 

l+> 

*+> 

l+£ 

4+6 

4.  1 

L9 

4+0 

L9 

1*9 

’ L 6 

S6.4 

57+  1 

5Ld 

51.  5 

50-4 

49.  9 

47+  i 

4+  0 

4+0 

4*0 

9+  * 

5+0 

4+9 

4+9 

l.  7 

J.£ 

i+o 

£+0 

£+  1 

£+0 

t+9 

£*4 

1+7 

i-6 

i+  i 

£+  1 

£+  1 

£.  1 

T+4 

7+  £ 

T+i 

9+5 

9+  5 

10.5 

9+  9 

£+i 

3+  3 

8+b 

2+6 

£+ J 

£+  1 

£.6 

7+  1 

6+  5 

b.  1 

7+  1 

5.8 

5+  £ 

4.9 

10.5 

9+0 

9+T 

10+4 

9+5 

9+  £ 

lt+^ 

ft.  9 

ft.  7 

9+  1 

8.7 

£9 

9+6 

5*7 

6.0 

5.4 

4+7 

4.7 

4+6 

4.4 

i+o 

1.9 

l.T 

1+9 

1.7 

1+6 

1.7 

1+  9 

i+a 

L9 

L0 

1.7 

+ 

1+6 

J.6 

+ 

ui 

i+i 

i+i 

1,2 

1-  i 

1,0 

1.0 

10.  1 

8.6 

T+9 

4.  3 

j 3.5 

3*1 

£■  7 

4+  8 

+.a 

4.4 

£+1 

£.1 

L 1 

2.  1 

ZX*l 

£0,  & 

18. 6 

19-0 

lT,i 

is,i 

13.  i 

16,6 

lb.  £ 

! 15.  1 

14.7 

13.8 

IL4 

1*.J 

1,6 

1.4 

1.3 

1,6 

1.  1 

1,1 

J + 0 

L* 

£+9 

£.£ 

LI 

£.3  j 

1 J,4 

1+9 

1 Scluti4t  include  cb*aol*t#h  pfay*iei*t*+  mrtillur|ioUi  ftelogirtt  ud  geophysicist!*  Other  phyedcsl  «cicnti*t*.  tBriultUil  tCicntftt*.  biological 
eCietJttfl*.  tMdlcnl  leKutbtii  OtMr  LVr  sdaotlsti  ud  mvlOimiUciviii 

1 Estimate*  for  sciential*  in  thl*  dsdulry  |ftw p *r*  included  In  ■**  toi*l*  only.  alnCe  they  have  averaged  fewer  ihu  LOGO  wir  I be  yvir, 

1 He  eetbutit  fer  ecleoti |tl  in  mining  *fc  *W*  fev  J9bl  W 1961  beeSuie  Ihe  data  !re  wt  CempsrlibLa  with  later  T*lr*. 

1 Dut  to  a ehuge  Id  estlmetluft  Procedure  ud  Ihc  atleCitiOA  Of  rtAIOfldibd  ttp*rU  in  Ut4  motor  article  industry f It#  l96f  dtii  4 to  nOteQtift- 
>av«b]c  i*Wi  1966  and  earlier  ya*ra.  ThU  IdjultmUt  also  mHtfta  10  4 !liUr  diltte  OtdUflCi  Ud  Industrie*  in  U»  dtctxieal  mnchlntrf  groups 
1 lachdid  git:  TehiCeO  muulmdurer  jsC  £lh  lumbar  fen  -wood  product*  [SIC  ^4)i  furniture  ud  fixture*  ($JC  2S)i  printing  ud  pubUthluR 
(£IC  leether  and  leithrr  product!  (SJC'3l);  amd  mi*  e*  liana  Op*  uamifacturlnt  (SIC  39). 

4 Virtually  all  th#  emplnfRKrt  La  contained  la  CWUMrelel  liber  ate  rtie+  rt**Krtfc  uJ  ether  hualnaoa  aervless  (dlC  739). 

JJOTE:  Beceuae  ef  raundlxg.  tuns  of  tadWt-duSl  item  a mly  mI  4^^  lnt*ie, 

SOV  PC  I:  Data  CO  ter  payroll  employment  in  prlvwl*  Industry  and  ire  drtvu  from  th*  unnusl  surveyi  conducted  Ivy  the  U+3>  Department  el  Labor, 
fiariu  ef  Labor  Sbtiitlca  with  the  support  Oi  th*  National  B cLtnC r Foundation.  (For  further  detntle.  <<•  Bulletin  1409+  ScltotUif  uad  Technical  Personnel 
in  Iwbelrv.  L96Ut96i>  snd  * lerUicomiCe  bulletin  tun  In  ba  publjihtd  4 nt  it  lad  fclmUflC  snd  Jt^al  personnel  In  hJi«tW*lWT.i  KtiMimt  itcL* 
ufeaL  pa  runnel  ft  |ovetmt>ent*^  uHe^el  ud  an  WoreLU  ce,  and  nonprolli  i^atiUtsiOO!  wet*  ftttLUdad  oefSuec  U>*y  Sre  co^area  Ln  ■ spat  at « !i4rv«y41 
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TaMr  3.  £mpl4yTmut  of  iccluuriin* ' kudutry*  « ol  faututr  19M-67 


19*7 

1966 

I9tl 

1954 

1951  ' 

1911 

T3*h  7 

673.1 

616+5 

636*5 

519.  0 

549.  5 , 

570,  O' 

li.5 

10,  1 

B- 

10,5 

10.4 

10+4 

t"> 

(*> 

£5.7 

H.£ 

£5.1 

£5.4 

£7.6 

£6. 2 

26.0 

416.0 

560.4 

369*  4 

370.0 

365*5 

555.9 

329.6 

£M 

19.5 

19.4 

I9-* 

19.3 

1S.£ 

16.9 

s.t 

4.  £ 

4*  1 

4*  7 

4*0 

1*9 

3*  £ 

±+i 

£.6 

L£ 

£.7 

£+6 

£.0 

2.6 

B»l 

6.0 

6.0 

, t, } 

6.5 

6.  £ 

5.3 

*0,8 

34.* 

36.7 

34.0 

36.6 

35.5 

35.6 

5-£ 

5.4 

5.7 

4.6 

4*7 

5.4 

5.4 

5.5 

4.9 

5.0 

4.7 

4+  9 

5.  1 

5.  1 

7.4 

5.6 

5.6 

5.4 

5.7 

5.4 

5.  1 

!(.£ 

17.6 

17.4 

17.5 

I4*& 

1ft.  1 

16*4 

6 

£4.7 

£4,7 

£5.9 

25.5 

£5.4 

£3-3 

77.6 

67.4 

65.5 

64.9 

61.7 

57.9 

53.4 

104.4 

100. 9 1 

96.  6 

93.4 

93.  e 

92.6 

14. 1 

64*4 

56. 4 

55.£ 

56.0 

55*4 

51. £ 

47.4 

*2.5 

l £0.£  ! 

*9.5 

14.7 

£0*6 

£DlD 

14.5 

5.  £ 

6.  £ 

s.  e 

7.9 

7.5 

5.9 

6.  5 

62.4 

56.4 

56.9 

57.9 

55.6 

5i.5 

42.3 

4.0 
£*  7 

4.7 
£»  l 

4.  5 
2.1 

6.  5 

6.0 

6.0 

6.£ 

H5 

51.  7 

50-6 

51.5 

50*7 

50-  4 

£9.6 

£l-i 

19.  6 

19.6 

£0*  1 

14.9 

17.9 

16.5 

M,0 

31. £ 

£9-4 

£&>& 

23*3 

£1.4 

2£*9 

7.  £ 

5.  e 

5.2 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

4.3 

I7L& 

i£6*£ 

149.1 

U£.5 

l£9*  * 

113,  ft 

106.6 

46.5 

59.9 

59.  b | 

40,2 

3V*  4 

36.0 

37.0 

24.7 

14.5 

16.6  i 

14.7 

16.  £ 

15.6 

13.5 

105.5 

97.4 

90+9  ; 

43.6 

75.  £ 

6£+  £ 

56. 1 

-SIC" 

rdde 


tndwtrjf 


47- Of 
10.14 
15.17 


19 

£0 

2£.£3 

15 

£0 

£9 

30 

51 

55 

54 

35 

55 
37 

36 


40 

41-47 

46 

49 

50- S* 
60*47 


70*79. 
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■All  mdlutrl  U + 


A|rkdtnr<»  (4r<4trf»  ud  fi4h«iir4t- 



CwrVt  C4nltrKtkn  • 


OrdolDH  ud  it  ruiOfier. 
Food  pad  klpdrtd  Pndwk* 


T«kU]Q  mill  pndtuU  &»d  *PP*r4l  . 
P«p«r  ud  allUd  Mwhirti . 


ChtmtCel*  a*d  ptodotM  — 

FeirOLeUm  rtllnlifl  ud  r*]aUd  tndutrU* 

Rubber  toO  mlaCalllBttol*  Pliallct  pradotl*- 

St4»  + clay.  ud  Bl4*4  prtdOCta 

Primary  Hletal  lidulrki 


FUbrlutad  hmIaL  product* 

Ijf  1/V | A It'C't'ftt  A|a f4  p-fc ^ H I 

EUCtriaiJmBlhllttrr*  e<r*pm#nt.  ud  eupplie# 
Tr*i#(«rl«iCn  iqdlprfrcpt4 


FroHaatOOti.  4Cl*htltic.  and  Mntr*Ujpg  lnatrwiaau; 
^pMtJ(r*pki  uO  optical  gOoda;  ^lUbtt  ftftd  clock* 


TmoiportaPcD.  romtnu&LrolloD.  ud  iltfHti«i. 

Railroad  tramccrtatlcn 

Olbflr  trMUpartaUon  *e rvfcta 

CorittnUttiC  alien 


Electric.  (5*.  ud  44a±lar7  4*mc*#. 
Wlwlttilt  ud  rtUil  *f4fe  + 


rinanc*,  Ittabruce.  ud  r**l  4*lnto- 


S*¥viC*4- 


Hotel.  PttooiiAj.  bnaUtia.  T4p«iTi  imMCIPBii 
rtrr«kUeD»  ud  Jtflar  


Medic  el  ud  d&Jitfl  Jjbolftorlti  

£*f*IH4rtati  ud  *rrtHtC«Mfel  i«rvfic*4- 


1 Teehnleiaaa  Include  dtaftanau.  auTYwfOr*.  electrical  tod  ahctrcalc  technician*.  4tb*r  e0gla**tiitg  Ud  pby41Clf  ■Clua*4  technician*.  life 
kcfkolclffi,  ud  all  albal  technician*.  ^ 

* 1 -n*  l $6 1 leMcikii  Mtl  facludai  tb«  4ddhkm  cl  15,  000  e-urv4yur*.  mad#  to  Luvn  romptriblUty  cl  tin  lime  Urk4  on  in  ^CVitLOtail  tin*!, 
but  it  bu  tot  b**n  p^rt^Lt  v>  Ulocat*  thi*  input  on  in  indnurr  Icwl. 

( E4ttm4.Ua  lor  i#ehnici*M  in  thU  *nduat*y  pro  up  am  IhCUidfrd  1*  th*  total  oidjr.  4 luce  Ihey  Uv«  Rwaped  freer  than  J.DM  over  the  ytaM. 

4 N4  44timitvi  Ur  tKhifrlini  In  Ur  t961  ud  196£  bfolmlt  tha  dal*  ar4  wmPdlUfl  aid  1*1*7  F*nr4» 

* Due  to  t cbup4  I*  4«UmitiiV  procedure  Ud  the  iUqCiUAd  of  Oftuulldeted  report#  in  Uw  motw  vahlcla  lAdOHTy.  (rt  J%7  d#U  era  not  com- 
parable with  1966  ud  o*«ii*r  y*4r*.  Thla  voice  taint  aian  Ufaata  to  * u**ar  d#gr*4  Ordnance  ud  in  indwtrU*  in  lb*  4l*cmcal  miclrincrY  (roup. 

* Jneludad  are  r TbfeaCtd  manufacture*  pG  £l|;  Inmbor  end  wood  product*  |SC  £l);  fortiton  and  Axturtf  (SlG  IS J;  prtntlUp  and  puMlt-wp 
(Sic  £7)l  l**tiwr  Mod  Kalber  predict*  {SIC  OlJ*  and  mtacellanitti*  manufacturing  (BfG  19}* 

r yirtullY  all  tba  cmp^ynunt  fa  contained  U comma r rial  lib*ratori4a.  reward  am*  other  hv4bua#  •■rvtco4.  SIC  759. 

NOTt?  B#c4u#*  of  rounding,  ewna  of  fA^IvtdUl  item#  may  not  *q4al  total** 

OOOftCEt  £>al«  cover  payroll  rvnptoymtai  in  private  iwhit*r  and  are  drawn  from  A*  annul  a*rvr?a  ecu* ducted  by  the  V.  S-  I>*P*rtinwtf  oi  Labor. 
Bureau  ot  Labor  Sutfetlce  with  lie  *nppert  of  th4  HelUul  Science  FOundelton.  (For  further  daUlle.  4*a  Bellelln  I 6w.  Stfanlflf  mmI  TichnLcal  POHOhilBl 
In  Indutlrv,  IWj-lWi  a^d  4 fortbumlag  bullatla  tm*  U b4  FUblltbod  letltM  jttwiMflt  and  T4cfanfcal  P4r4ou#l  Jf  ladOUrvj  Srlentffle  4nd  Hrt. 

nlc4l  per4oonel  In  lAVfraqtuH.  eoHepe*  and  un5*4r*  UU*  i 4nd  ri-jnpraftt  Inellutieni  afn  included  uaeu#4  may  er4  revered  in  f^tnt*  turvayt. 
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Tibia  i ET&flojTOcnl  of  kLutilU  broccvpiMn  ud  indntf)1,  ■!  Of  Jwwatt  1^7 


(fa  tbwnml*) 
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+ 
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CM 
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CM 

CM 
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CM 
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19 
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3+6 

£0 
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4.  & 
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("} 
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££■  £3 

).  6 
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1.5 

<M 

e 

, 1 

a 1 

£4 

1 **3 

L 3 

£.7 

■ 1 

1 *5 

+ i 

14 

56.9 

44*5 

40.5 

£.  1 

■ 1 

1 + 5 ! 

1 U £ 
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24 
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4.  0 

L*  j 

3.1 

. 1 
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CM 

.2 

30 
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2.2 
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CM 
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32 
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33 
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4.9 
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34 
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£.6 
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n 
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CM 
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35 
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.6 

cm 
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3b 
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1 
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7.0 
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2.9 
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1+4 

. £ 
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37 

- 11+3 
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2.9 

1.6 

n 
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. £ 
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3fl 
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1.0 
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.5 

.1 
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n 

Cl 

CM 

.3 
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1 

■P- 
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.9 

■ 5 

cm 

.4 

.2 

.7 

44-47 
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49 

CwhiittlCAtuHt — »,* ,.-+-,—■ 

+ 4 

<M 

CM 

) 
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CM 
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49  1 

EkctrLc.  gu,  ln4  unlhry  Hrvicf | *— 

1.  2 

+ 7 

, 3 

V) 

cm 

.3 

+ l 

+ 2 

30*59  , 

JO*  1 

5.0 

4.  3 

.2 

+i 

.3 

i+7 

£.3 

t0*67 

FEnunitinHtruCAN  noli  uuti 

4+  9 

lJ> 

C> 

(M 

<M 

Vi 

+ 1 

4*5 

£1+  2 

14+5 

5+4 

4,0 

2+  4 

1 + 4 

il 

4+4 

70-79,  . 

Hotel.  F+raOta*J.  bt»ina*«.  KP*ir. 

61  j 

tiDHlzKot,  ratr  lotted.  ud  tilil 1 

li+t 

1£+  1 

iG 

3,3 

1.* 

1+1 

+ 7 

5+5 

607 

l+t 

+ 4 

+ 3 

P? 

1+  2 

CM 
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EOfllnoerlufl  ud  architectural  HrvECBi^. 

3»  0 

£+0 

+ 5 

+ 7 

- 0 

+ 3 

+ 2 

.9 

j Ptwtr  thin  !■)» 

\ Dh  * chmgi  In  ictlmltm  ^roMdurt  Mid  lh?  <4  cOMblMlUd  report*  >b  thi  rndtu  wkULt  ^i*trjr+  frti  1^7  dfti*  *r«  Wd«#- 

Fat  lb  J a *lth  Airlltr  y*ix«+  Thifr  a^MbnU*  94*4  afftcu  to  4 Lcutr  dl|»t  CArtilft  Other  Jftdu*tr»t+  AftfDciy  *nbUJKe  n4  fndtuJrit*  In  tt*  4lee- 
trieol  machinery  group* 

* Includid  |H|  Triurn  tnuttfithtti  (StG  11)l  Lumbtr  ud  wood  product*  (SIC  £4);  hmitori  Ud  fttturti  (8lG  £9);  printing  4nd  piMihitg 
(SIC  27jl  Lttlbcr  and  Ltutlwr  Producta  (SIC  3();  *“d  mtniLtuHnu  miauftcturii^  (StC  55h 

1 TlrtBlHT  lU  thi  (Bipw^lMnt  il  I0pltlm4  Ip  tPWMrCLil  l4Uirtl«rl4lh  rl|«4rch  *ftd  oth«r  buifmii  service*  (5IC  73?)* 

NOT£;  Biriur  *t  nudUft  of  IndMdull  Llcrii  ntf  not  tqP4|  tpttlld 

SOBRCEi  D*La  V*y**K  emPloym**!  ia  prl**H  imt»«ry  ud  m drAwa  (torn  tta  «w*l  mirvey*  conducted  by  tfc*  tf.fi+  DnF*rimui  of  I* fear* 

Bur nu  of  Ubdr  Sdtiitki  »Uh  tlrt  of  tb*  tJ+ttnrt+7  ScLtm  Found*  If***  (For  further  dotliUh  HI  foFthEOrmftf  bvlblla  Jeluttflc  And  Tpehh^*l 

Paraauwl  la  Jhdfltrv*  1967+)  ScJcntiilB  ud  tecfanlcAl  1ft  IfrrlniHHtii  ud  unlnrltlltb  ud  nonprofit  MUhUlni  win  txtW^ 

^Vnuftfl  inny  Ire  eorerid  u uprih  Hirvtyi* 
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Tablr  IflL  Employment  of  tnthnfctane  by  occupation  and  indiutiT.  ee  of  January  1 9b? 
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5J 
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1+  S ; 
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4+5 
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2,3 

30-59 

WhoJatifo  and  rrmil  trade*,  » 

3k  0 

4+3 

{*) 

17,  1 

2,4 
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11+4 

40*47 
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J 
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172.  S 

94+4 

14+  1 

17+2 

1^.4 

19.6 

11.  1 

70+79, 

HotaL  peraonal.  kmitfitaa.  repair,  wutemenl, 

at 

rcCrretlo*P  and  legal* — 

4k  2 

J4+6 

+ 4 1 

13^1 

4i¥ 
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20+  7 
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<■'  ! 
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l+$ 

$91 

IQS.  3 

77+3 

+ 

l3+« 

3^7 
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^ F^mi  thin  50i 

1 Du  to  i clwge  1b  eetunetiRfl  P»d4dun  u4  the  fliocatlou  of  Cooialldi^d  tfipefli  tn  ih«  motor  ledu*tryr  tho  |%7  d*t*  air  jul  com- 

ptrtbk  with  ttfUir  yviri.  Thle  rdJiulment  |lio  iffteli  to  0 lillif  4rfr«i  curtain  fltbftf  ludfletriOe+  pimtlF,  ofdntnr«  and  Indttatrita  In  tha  ilct. 
tt-Lcal  nHhntry  groop.  Ha«avarp  thv  {input  Of  tbli  itt  {|  LtrfUy  rcaUl^tfd  to  t HcupitiBiiii  engine  ft  a ud  ud  physical 

aekpn  brbnklana.  -■ 

* InelotoO  W*:  Tobacco  fn^KlWa  {$1C  21}i  lumber  and  *cod  Product*  (31 C &4j[  fur  allure  nd  fttturaa  (S[C  BSJs  printing  ud  F^bliOhmg 

<SIC  27};  Leather  apd  leather  pfodnoti  (SIC  3]);  and  futacaHanoov*  manula*turld«  (SfG  J9 }+ 

- Virtually  4ll  the  eru^l»ym*ot  1*  COtfalnad  frt  COponwtiinl  Jabor41orlnt+  toaaaroh  ud  otto?  fculiuaa  ttnrical  (SIC  TJo|+ 

WOT^  Botiuat  tf  rO-ikidlBAr  auma  of  Individual  U*ma  m4y  Hot  M|U+ 

■> 

SOURCEi  D*|4  cow  payroll  amfloytn  aU  4ft  priori*  Jndoatry  and  na  drawn  from  tbc  auiul  Harvey*  toadottad  by  (be  tf.  S.  Dafftrbnaot  Of  Labor. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statfatka  with  (b*  fuppOrt  of  0»  Nifloull  3etanc4  Fewad* tiern.  {For  fkaiUur  dataila.  aaa  forthccmin^  fauilatln  SclontlUt  and  Ta  dm  leal 
Piraotoal  In  India  mv,  1947+)  £cJPnlitft  bud  lochnlemi  P*rfl )IUUi  in  ^V4»mnta.  coUojfP  and  u(vorattlaP+  and  nonprofit  +Jnjt4lijLluna  were  excluded 
hVwu  U»y  rra  eOvarod  in  aaparute  aatveya. 
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Minimum  tmplflyiMBl1  tltt  jf  tiUbUibmiK  > mdu*ir  y 
mtrrd  by  1961-61  u^*¥t 
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$OUftCEi  I96)*4fc  Sckfttiflc  ppd  TrCfrnbceJ  Pyr-Kna*!  in  Indurtrr,  J96I-56+  BuUrtfr  1609.  P-  *4h 
In  1 967  Ihr  mintmv#  employm^iit  tl|<  *1  hr  Hrvfyid  **4itrii*Lnient*  nt  Iht  fAn»  *i  ^irk|  j9ti£-46. 
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Chapter  9.  Employment  of  Engineers,  Scientists,  end  Technicians 
by  Universities  and.  Colleges  and  by  Scientific  and  Research 

Nonprofit  Organizations 


This  chapter  contains  information  published  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  concerning  the 
employment  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel 
employee  in  universities  and  colleges  and  non* 
profit  organizations.  Included  with  universities  and 
* colleges  are  the  Federally  funded  research  and 
development  centers.  These  research  centers  were 
established  to  satisfy  a particular  need  of  a 
Federal  agency  and  are  .exclusively  or  substantially 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
administered  by  universities  or  groups  of  univer- 
sities, for  example,  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
administered  by  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  funded  by  the  National  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Administration;  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory’  administered  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  funded  by  the  Atomic 
Entergy  Commission;  or  the  Applied  Physics 
Laboratory  administered  by  John  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity and  funded  by  the  Defense  Department- 
These  centers  had  nearly  6 peccant  of  the  fuii* 
time  employment  (4  percent  of  the  fuJUtime  and 
part-tinjfc  employment  combined)  of  engineers  and 
scientists  employed  by  universities  and  colleges  in 
1967.  The  engineers  and  scientists  employed  by 
these  centers  were  almost  exclusively  engaged  in 
research  and  development  and  related  activities. 
Moreover,  the  research  centers  though  small  in 
employment  when  compared  with  total  engineering 
and  scientific  personnel  employed  by  universities 
and  colleges,  nevertheless,  employed  20  and  18 
percent  of  the  full-time  physicists  and  engineer, 
respectively 


Tables  12  and  13  contain  employment  data 
for  engineers  and  scientists  employed  by  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  196$  and  1,967 , respective- 
ly. Employment  data  forp  technicians  at  univer- 
sities colleges  for  1965  and  1967  are 

presented  in  table  14.  Estimates  on  the  annual 
staffing  requirements  through  197S  of  engineers 
and  scientists  in  universities  and  colleges  are 
available  from  the  National  Science  Foundation-20 
In  another  recent  publication,  the  National 

Science  Foundation  has  noted  the  employment 
characteristics  of  the  250,000  scientists  and 
engineers  employed  by  universities  and  colleges  in 
the  United ' States  in  196$. 21 

Occupational  employment  data  for  engineer, 
scientists,  and  technicians  employed  by  independ- 
ent nonprofit  organizations  in  196$  and  1967, 
are  presented  in  table  1$.  For  the-  interested- 
reader,  the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
available  two  recent  publications  concerning  the 
number  of  scientists  and  engineers  employed  by 
independent  nonprofit  organizations. 22 

*■  * 

20  Science  end  Engineering  Staff  in  Universities  and 
Cottages.  1965-1975  (May  1967),  National  Science  Found- 
ation, 

Scientific  Activities  at  Universities  and  CoBe&es,  1964 
(May  1968).  National  Setae*  Foundation,  Washington,  D.G 
22  Scientific  Activities  of  Nonprofit  Institutions — i966,  Ex- 
penditui^-  and  January  1967  Mattpower  (1969),  NSF  e»-16. 
National  Science  Foundation  and  Scientific  Activities  of 
nonprofit  Institutions — 1964  Expenditures  and  January  1965 
Manpower  (1967),  NSF  67-17,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, Washington,  DjC. 
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fiblr  IL  Employmiirt  Qllanri  ud  iclAUtliti  ^ anlwnttiaa  uiduUajai,  aa  ol  Juutry  lyfcj - 


jhjhnua^a^ 


Field  of  implo ymaal 

Full  time 

Part  time  1 

Total 

TCArblflg 

Other  - 

Total 

Teaching 

Other* 

Trt*l  + ..... 

1*9.  b 

«.  i 

frl-* 

10L  1 

60.  1 

4Zl* 

1Z.  9 r. 

13.  Z 

9-7 

14.  S 

L t 

7h  4 

1,  1 

,5 

-0 

,9 

H 4 

. b 

Chemical. 

l.b 

10 

.t 

t,b 

„7 

1.0 

Civil,--™™™™*—  - — 

1.  e 

z.z 

■ b 

1h  0 

+ 9 

1,0 

Electrical  

b.  7 

1.  z 

J.  5 

L7 

L 1 

1.  b 

4.  T 

1.9 

t.  e 

L4 

1.5 

,9 

Indue  ttLkl  •«. 

1.  0 

.9 

-3 

,b 

,4 

. I 

4.  9 

Z,  6 

Z.  3 

3,3 

1+  £ 

Z.  1 

PhyaicaL  irinllala  -__,  u 

Id.  7 

Zb.  t 

IZ.  I 

Z9,  4 

ML  2 

11.  z 

Chrmiite  — ..■■  *■■■  

11. 0 

7,  3 

3.  7 

9-9 

5- a 

4.  Z 

Earth  ac^lata  , , 

1.  7 

L7 

1.  0 

LB 

Lb 

1.  1 

Pkvfllditfl  . ... 

10.4 

6,0 

4.4 

4*1 

4-  1 

i 4.0 

Mathematlclani  — 

n,9 

10,0 

1-9 

7_> 

6,4 

1.3 

Httj-F.  Ji'hyilril  -^lj — 

1,  4 

H 7 

|L  | 

t,0 

. 1 i 

' .7 

Life  L| 

63.4  i 

39.  * 

34.  1 

36.0 

20.  Z 

17.  a 

Agrlrulturel  — , — . 

13.4  | 

Z-9 

10.  * 

b.  0 

3.0 

4.0 

ZI.O  ; 

f£.  7 

a- 3 

12-4 

t.  7 | 

5-7 

Medical ^ 

Z9.0  ! 

1L  7 

13.  1 

10.  b 

IZ.b 

4.  ! + 

Paychologiete 

?.  1 

9.7 

1.  3 

b.  r ! 

J.  1 

Z.  1 

Social  iClentfile  - 

Zb.  t 

ii-9 

J.  6 

14.  3 

io.  a 

3.4 

EcCrtcfriteti 

6.4 

& 1 

1-3 

3-  r 

Z.  6 

1,1 

SocICJoglite  

* 4-9 

4.  I 

. J 

J.O 

Z.  z 

.a 

Pedltiee)  aclcittale  — — ^ 

-1.9 

4.  * 

.4 

z.  b 

1-9 

,4 

10.4 

0H0 

1.  4 

S.  3 

4.  Z 

1,  1 

,9 

. * 

.4 

. £ 

. 1 

,1 

1 Includaa  mF^oU  In  Ft4ahUr  Kaoatcb  rtd  J(wl*fwrt  ten t*t*  vFlvataHl4a  tad  Collegia-  TkaaC  ri^tara  «- 

counted  Sot  alnoft  5 p*r<ant  of  cnvploynum  end  wora  alinoiL  oKlneinly  Involved  In  re imcL  and  dmlopAentf 

* Gtfldwte  etud*vJ  were  eHiKtly  jnon  than  bO  parent  ftl  All  p&rl*tim*  tmj4ny«e  ud  won  latent  rated  In  the  phyilebl  iCi^ncii  ftccvpWOM. 
O^er  Ptrt-HTno  employ  tea  «art  concentrated  In  the  lifo  ■ Clerical  OcrcFatlou, 

f lachnke  edmihlcuwtlve  Md  oth**  fitncfl*a.  Qnr  TO  ptieant  wan  kvolvad  with  raiaa  rrh  ud  dovelopmut  hiiKtlcni.  Lea  a Ihu  iO  forrut 
were  cnplOyid  In  I he  FtdohUy  bmded  Hf«IKb  and  dflVflojmW(  entfan. 

4 lndddM  tdminlitiatlvi  -and  Other  fktoctlMI+  AkiOltiU  Wait  -employed  bf  the  unlvtraltioa  Ud  college* ■ and  Over  05  PK|9t  were  Involved 
w|lh  ra+earcfe  and  dew(A^mabl  huKtiona. 

NOT£t  iMCtUae  tf  rWflditfp.  junta  nf  tadfrftMj-L  L tern  a may  not  equal  total# . 

SOURCE!  SeiontiJfe  A^rif^  *t  Uffivon'  Ice  -ud  College*.  Wi.  W*y  W9.  NltLontl  £cf*nc4  Foundition,  iod  atpefeUehid  *ta  it  the  WeftwaZ 
ftltua  r«4nuUoo+ 
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Table  Ijr  0<  tn|lv4i4  ted  i^mtlid  by  UiNailttfi  ud  4a  of  3 iDury  1967 


fin  ftMlMBJtl 


Fla  Id  Of  amptaymtnl 

full  timo 

P*rt  tlmw1 

Total 

Teaching 

Oth  ea  1 

Total 

TttfUai 

Othaa  - 

All  «*uPMi«K * 

164*  7 

107.  7 

7T+i 

lie.* 

67.  3 

iit4 

Engine  af  a -■* *■ ■■■■■■■■ 

21.4 

11.4 

1JL4  ■ 

I7+D 

7.  5 

9t  6 

^a  awiutial  — ■-.. 

1.3 

+ fr 

+ 9 

1.0 

tl 

.4 

ChfmLrtl ■■  ■»  | 

, 1-4 

.3 

+ 7 

1+ 7 

■T  + 

1*0 

CJrti  h „ 

3.  3 

L> 

i+0 

2,4 

1*0 

1.4 

3.6 

3.  3 

4,  i 

4t  1 

Li 

X> 

hJathanl-Ml  - .. 

X2 

2.  7 

L 1 

* it  1 

J*> 

It  1 

.4 

+ fr 

+ 2 

.7 

tS 

*> 

5.3 

2.  9 

X0 

4tl 

1*5 

2.7 

PtiyfticAl  mmt+ntfmTm  . t 

47.  \ 

>0.  4 

1X3 

34ti 

HtS 

1X7 

Cbevnlala  — m.  .*-  *-*■»- * 

12.9 

1.  £ 

it  7 

11. 1 

6^5 

1.0 

Earth  tilaltfrta  ..—  p 

4.  & 

1.  1 

1*4 

3.7 

L+  9 

l.a 

Phyaldala  ■— — ■ — _, , ■ 

11.3 

U 

S+  9 

1.  1 ! 

4. 1 

4.9 

Mu  the  mailt  Uni  - 

LB.  J 

12.3 

it  9 

9.7  I 

ft  9 

i.a 

L*9 

+ e 

1 . £ 

1.1 

tl 

■ 1 

Wt  acUnriata  _ , 

70.  1 

3*.  i 

40,  ] 

\ *»  * ; 

£0.  3 

Ag  akulTu  ral  * 

U.3 

3.  D 

12.  > 

1 *-4 

*9 

4.4 

Bl0^k4i.,.^.  ,~  

2J.  9 

14.  3 

9+  * 

4*4 

7.  £ 

M«dlc4l  — - 

10.  * 

!2.  ft 

UL  1 

\ 20.9 

12.  > 

1.4 

pNy^hAlflglltl  . 

, 5.6 

t*fr 

£+0 

4.8  ! 

It  4 

£.4 

Social  aritniUba*  * 

>1.3 

2X4 

1.9 

17. 9 

1X1 

4.0 

ECPnpmLait 

7,-3 

1.9 

2r  0 

A*  8 

■ xi 

1*4 

BnlgldlUli  ii  

£.9 

4.  9 

i+C 

3.  > 

2.  6 

.4 

Politic*!  acl^aliaba  < , 

5.9 

1.  £ 

+ 7 

2.9 

£.> 

.* 

Othaa  7.J.  ■ 

IJ.fr 

10.4 

X2 

6.9.  j 

1.1 

i.  e 

| +4 

.3 

♦ 5 

.a  , 

*> 

.fr 

■ IncWdci  1*  fra4±d  rata^eh  &nd  e«br4  adnt}ilttaf4d  by  ualvaialtlia  ud  CAUtpfl- 

k FlabiHm*  +-mpi&vm«U  V***  ut+rlf  40  peara*$  O*  tolnl  tmploymtnti  indite  aftdtAU  4nqunyfld  4fl  aefantiott  ud«*gl*4*H  Vtia  Ova  a w parcoar 
Af  tlw  iFtatpUlria  tm^OymtAt  and  vtrt  <0bC4dtb4ted  In  ftp  Pbyafc4i  aclanC4a  *nd  puttattJtlca  JtouP-  Otfwa  p^xt-Mma  amploy«aa  wtaa  c«K*ntnb»d 
In  tha  life  ickne«a  Oceupaftiona* 

1 Lnclndt4  iilmialatntlva  ud  athaa  (uKtlona.  Ore  a TO  Parent  ware  hiToivad  with  raa44acb  4ud  dflrtlBfrtwnt  bftcti4nai  Uaa  U*n  16  partpfib 
employ td  )n  fht  V-adaaaHy  (uu^d  fta44ach  davalopmttflt  canter*. 

- inchdat  ndmlilat rablve  ud  other  Juncblma.  Almosb  all  ware  amptayad  by  tfao  uibanaLtiat  and  nllefaa.  and  00-  Percent  ipWlWd  with 

raaaareh  Atj  da-*alOpBft*iUU 

1 Tba  social  talffla*  detinttfen  w*a  aXpudad  in  1967  to  loclodt  »t«ar«b  In  cducitUnb 
NOTE:  BcCaaer  of  minding,  ■am*  *f  Mvldiu}  Jtwi  fltiy  nob  equal  tetiti. 

SOURCE:  Baaad  On  rniF^lLakid  rvrvey  -data  4b  the  Nitlimb]  $d«cc  FoVAdllloa. 


Table  Mn  Employment  of  technician!  by  uilivtriitfet  »tid  coUtlci^ 4 aa  of  Jinu^ir  IMS  January  1967 


{l" 


t 

rwi. 

“ - 

Firld  4*  employment 

Total 

dt  vele  pm  ant 

aetivUlea 

I9t£ 

i«i 

196$ 

1 9*T 

19*5 

1*67 

Toul 

47-0 

&:  s 

AfcSL 

- 

10,  A 

IIJ. 

Eulnceruy  and  phyaical  ackiwia 

l*.0 

£2.  * 

U,  1 

19.0 

1.9 

J.  5 

It.  1 

- 3d.  5 

19.0 

ii  , 9 

7.  i 

T.  6 

Social  acicnca  ,-- 

1.  Z 

J.  ^ 

t.o 

l.o- 

, £ 

. 3 

Othar — **- 

X 7 

X J 

X 1 

l.S 

X* 

1.  1 

1 liKldn  cxnploymrnt  iu  Federally  funded  rnairch  ud  dwrlupwat  ceulrte  managed  r»duaivcLy  or  primarily  by  uni, 
rfl)tta4  iQd  colleBea-  Tbtfi  cuter  a had  ibwt  £0  P*Kitt  e(  employment  m 1 9*6  and  LJ  pArernt  in  lyfi?  and  were  engaged 
almft+t  r*c1uelvely  In  r^ararch  ud  dtttlopm^nL 


MOTE:  BaUiuPd  of  rounding  ■ a tuna  of  individual  itTvna.may  not  rqual  totalii 

SOURCE:  I96£  dale.  ScLtnliiic  Aitlvitira  at  Unlvarellir a end  Collegia,  I9&#.  May  1968.  and  SciantUfie  Act^ittai  of 

ttonpfoJil  frurinKLon*  - t964~byandiEuW  aod  l*amry  I9&5  Manpower,  Matl«*l  a^ento  Foundation.  IW7;  «HT  data,  uepnb- 
UattrO  aTlh«  National  StttttCr  TatiudahOflH 


Tabic  }5.  JEin payment  «f  *n|iwerr,  acianiiara.  iptd  by  btdr  pedant 

nonprofit  inaUtukic^LB^  of  Juaary  19*5  and  January  1967 


(In  Lhaiaandg) 


Field  of  a mplOy mant 

Employment 1 

wsr 

19*7  r 

EhgifMrra  H .< „ 

4.  * 

5h5 

4.0 

3.  T 

3.6 

i.s 

£.  0 

4.  £ 

Psyelufaf  lata  j. + 

.0 

l.$ 

Social  acientiata  1 .,  , ,..  n — — — . ■■■.. 

1.8 

I,  £ 

* 

6.  9 

T.1 

^ 1 Efitjdflymcrtt  kcWdca  fuU-^tpd  perMme  i^^ra.  Employment  tKchdei  that  In 

^)lu«slfy  poh  Profit  hHT^ULa  and  buttK  4gcftCiea.  Alin  Oat  90  per  cant  of  the  rmpl^rrti 
thovffl  for  both  yUra  *aa  involved  in  ftuirch  and'  tavtltipAant. 

1 Include  a Independent  ftturcb  i0atLtut4r  and  4p*  rating  fOuuda  Ilona  ■ Federally  funded 
re  a ear  cb  ud  davalopnaent  eeatara  a dmioial#  rad  by  nonprofit  IttAtittatlone*  private  phi  la  0, 
tbiopic  feuodalione,  F*bfe4atofial  and  technical  nacUtie4l  academic*  ol  acienea*  act «w» 
Hbilaitnr4+  «kJ  Other  aoriPrOfit  0*KMfradcnat 

1 Ibid.,  excapt  that  19H  amploymrnt  axdudtfa  1,  US  acfetitlefca  and  angtaeora:  £,  OSS- 
in  acldemira  of  * dene  a and  470  In  private  philanthropic  fcundatipna. 

1 The  driutiticn  of  aoclal  acientiftA  wia  expanded  In  1967  to  include  rcatireh  In 
cducall-Oh. 

1 4neludea  eng  freeing  and  4J1  ecicuco  field*. 
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■od  I 

Kle.  <J  KIiwm 
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SOUflCSt  J9ts  dabt  SciaOttfn  Activities  of  KauirnfU  In.ntuHon.  - » 
UuAjt  Nallogol  fecUW 

<J  WbawWii  Immmlwt  HM.  |9(fi  tfitiml  Sciencr  Fvwriitlink 
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Chapter  10.  Occupational  Employment  in  Federal  and  State  Governments 


Federal  Government 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  (CSC)  complies 
comprehensive  occupational  employment  information23 

on  the  Federal  work  force.  In  its  latest  public* 
tions*  Occupations  of  Federal  White-Collar  Work- 
ers, October  31,  1967,  data  are  presented  for 
over  450  occupational  series  for  each  of  23 
agencies  (including  one  catch-all  category).24  Some 
of  the  white-collar  occupational  employment  informa- 
tion is  shown  in  table  16  which  presents  data  for  over 
150  series  containing  employment  of  1,000  or 
more  persons  at  least  once  during  the  periods 
ending  October  31,  1964,  October  31.  1966i  and 
October  31,  1967.  A similar  publication,  Occupa- 
tions of  Federal  Blue-Coliar  Workers,  October  31, 
1966 , contains  data  for  nearly  1,500  categories 
of  craftsmen,  operatives,  laborers*  and  related 
workers  for  each  of  23  agencies  (including  one 
catch-all  category).25  Unpublished  occupational  data 
for  both  white-collar  and  blue-collar  workers  in 
1968  are  available  and  will  be  published  in 
1970. 

WhitencoUar  occupational  employment  data  for  moat 
of  the  series  contained  in  table  16  are  also  published 
by  the  CSC.2*The  mid-year  data  are  obtained 
from  a 10  percent  sample  of  each  series.  The 
yearend  data  are  based'  upon  the  October  31 
actual  count  of  all  Federal  employees.  Four-year 
projections  of  employment  in  these  series  are 
provided  in  the  Commission's  annual  publication 
Federal  Workforce  Outlook.27 

State  Government 

Employment  of  scientific,  professional,  'and 
technical  personnel  by  State  government  in 


January  1964  and  1967  was  obtained  from 
sample  surveys  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  is  shown  in  table  1$.  State 
data  are  for  the  50  States  and  exclude  State 
educational  institutions.  Similar  surveys  of  State 
government  employment  were  made  for  1959  and 
1962.“ 


23  Excluding  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
National  Security  Agency. 

24  Earlier  data  -are  contained  in  similarly  tided  Publica- 
tions dated  Oct.  Si,  1966;  Oct,  31,  19611  Oct.  31, 
1960:  Oct  31,  1959;  Oct.  31,  1958;  Feb.  28,  1957;  ?. 
and  Aug.  31,  1954.  Unpublished  data  arc  available  for 
1964  and  1962.  Data  far  1951  and  1947  are  in 
Bulletin  1117,  which  was  published  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

25  Earlier  data  are  contained  in  similarly  titled  publica- 

tions dated  Oct.  31.  I960:  Oct.  31,  1958;  and  Feb. 
28,  1957.  Unpublished  data  arc  available  for  1961, 

1962,  and  1965. 

2*  Current  Federal  Workforce  as  of  December  1966  and 
June  1967  (Ui>.  Civil  Service  Commission,  June  1968). 
This  publication  contains  total  government  employment, 
excluding  the  Post  Office,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  the  National  Security  Agency,  as  of  June 
30  and  December  31.  Data  for  December  1967  and 
June  1968  are  expected  to  be  published  in  1970-  Earlier  data 
are  contained  in  similarly  titled  publications  dated  Septem- 
ber 1966  and  August  1965. 

Employment  in  selected  postal  occupations  during 
196047  Is  presented  in  table  17. 

The  fifth  report  in  this  series,  covering  fiscal  years 
1969-72  was  published  in  July  1969.  The  sixth  report 
covering  the  fiscal  years  1970-73,  is  expected  to  be 
available  in  1970. 

^Employment  of  Scientific  nod  Technical  Personnel  in 
State  Government  Agencies,  1962  (Bulletin  1412). 

Employment  of  Scientific  end  Technical  Personnel  in  State 
Government  Agencies,  Report  on  a 1959  Surrey.  1961,  NSF  61* 

17  National  Science  Foundation.  This  survey  was  sponsored  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  conducted  by  the  Bateau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 
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•Tfrbh  (6+  L&  ■■(*,jtf#d  whl*i-«lUr  i«  o( 

Gcwt»r  1964*  OtioW  1966.  and  Qcftfrr  (96t 


«d« 

Sirlfli 

(967 

1966 

1464 

All  oc-C4p4tloitfl  _ 

1.MJ.647 

1.264*363 

1.607.390 

Profoifllcmil  «eu^(j4nt ...» 

J 34, 915 

Hfr.OS 

110*654 

Sat  ill  b^Iabk* ,...  

0+602 

8,  (10 

7+6^3 

4(14 

_ J...J.L  _l  urn  j UJL  J i.j.ii.rir  ...rr-i 

4*431 

4+  (36 

3*641 

0140 

S19S 

1,930 

(+479 

1*64) 
2*  1+9 

10*263 

(tmlil  IMVt  

2*  116 
10*422 

3+  161 
13+370 

BLelAff  ud  Urlcuhvn  T— _ i|ir 

0401 

GBHfll  dhdHlCll  IftlKI  1 *T.rWrr.Wr«**f^W.^  . | . ■ . .MWI  ■ ■ ■ F ■>  — H-Hj'  'IF'f- 

6a|(  QuiflrvraM  _-+  ___jr-.  i . ._ . L , ^ 

2*437 

1*239 

1*027 

a+57 

H60 

0474 

4*015 

' 4*429 

6*094 

4*760 

6*446 

3*974 
1*94& 
2*  579 

Jri 

1*047 

1*476 

3*  216 

0+75 

AtTicultural  mukiAOmont  _ . 

3+173 

33,78( 

32,163 

*1*030 

H(4 

Aqrofintlng  Ljjr  LJII.,  ■ ■ 1L,,n  Ljjjjjuir 

19*791 

19+020 

(3+233 

16*263 

12+773 

09(1 

luliHUl  rSv«tW  tfaqt  

13*990 

37*916 

17,662 

38*742 

0642 

Mtdlcil  oflfcir  ..  - ...ri..rT  _ 

10*12) 

9+019 

11*653 

0610 

Nuril  . j _.n ■ -■  — 

22*727 

22*959 

22*370 

0634 

DbdftLin  __M.  r.  ..r._ l . - . 

1*460 

(,(13 

1,161 

0644 

1*330 

1*463 

j+m 

4664 

PltiTTPKlat  Jr jjj,  j L ■■  — 

1*144 
1+  ZOO 

1*  1+4 
1 + 244 

959 

0644 

lliMtiL  . _ ___  r 

1*272 

2*233 

0701 

V«(erliury  ttUnra  * „*++*„,w+w,nh++^+nr„,L„ „,F +^^M+-~ 

£.393 

! 2+338 

GnSb««rliV  T+1+i^  , . r.  „ _ 

78*323 

79*029 

79*310 

0041 

CU&Anl  J 1 (■!  ■■■■  ■■■  1 1 "■■  ■ ■■  id  1 S IB  Jn  i T II  i ■■■■  !■■■■!  J id  bh  • - > a . — 

12*396 

11*562 

10*539 

0040 

ArdkltAOtarn  ...........  ... 

i*»n 

(+424 

1*383 

4010 

Ofill 

ChrtM  _ _ _.  __  .... 

17*546 

17*562 

A,  +61 

3+451 

0012 

__ 

_ 

]*Z46 

0013 

Hy  o^-kbIio  — . . r j. ri|M  h -i  r~" — — ii_ — ... — .■■■  ■ ■ — ij. 

_ 

* 

2+ 178 

0019 

1*206 

1 1+634 

975 

0014 

HfghwBp-  . ., 

_ 

1*930 

0034 

9*723 

4*796 

0*  JT6 

0MD 

i 1+462 

4+426 

(.009 

679 

4*570 

0034 

HjUtrl^l  _ _.  ._  . .._  ._.  ._  

4 + H4 

0030  , 

0061 

rjirftAiL  — ...  r__  ...  _ 

14*991 

9*371 

1*021 

(3+933 

l5*IT6 

0*211 

4*494 

933 

0070 

087 

0071 

Ntvll  trddt^chin  — 

1+144 

(*443 

i 1+100 

0093 

OtBHlIul  t jjii  jiijil  l j 

1*344 

(+326 

1*290 

0096 

2*224 

2*069 

2*034 

4903 

Altar*#?  T r -...-r 1lir_  ■ ...i  ...-■- ... r— ...  . - — r 

9+447 

9+646 

9+057 

1224 

numlulal  , ... 

1*149 

1+  (07 

1*104 

27,639 

16*9M 

26+018 

1301 

gtpiyij  phyi tul  irfwtt , - 

0.267 

6,227 

6+466 

1314 

3*006  1 

3 + 531 

3*036 

1326 

Cbcmlxry  , .....  j_  , ■■ ,.  

8*362  | 

4+ (33 

7*7(6 

1 304 

Uflti  a rtiOAY  - — ■ ■ — — 

2*294  i 

2+257 

2*  190 

1336 

ChIoiv 

1*630 

1*949 

1*965 

1374 

c*rto*r»p£r  . „ . 

3*031 

2+465 

2+633 

MatlwuUfl  ...  _ ..  _liri _lir 

3*790 

4,961 

4*  1+9 

1616 

flpi^MlLda  jjiuir-irri  jji.±iii  l±  , 

1*648 

637 

1320 

MllttmtUrl 1 J ■ ■ - L±  1 . _■■  1 1 ■■ J ■ _ jjj. |___  — r | | „ 

4*)15 

5*049 

1320  1 

j M&thBfn»tlul  fli«Ufl(le«  ^ . „ 

304 

£18 

4*3 

1714 

ftfftwtJUon  vocational  draining  _ 

(3*431 

(4+633 

(4*005 

AAluliiitriLlvt^  ^ Amlc^(liuril)  Aunpvif44fl  

347*774 

325*159 

392.001 

0014 

Salihr  nmuimnit ...r...  ....  ....  , , Jr 

1*701 

(+646 

1+440 

4046 

2*602 

2,529 

2*113 

0102 

. ,r  _ - - .-..r.._LL.T a 

B rt  ] LI  4 HHAl  ■ ■ - - ■ B ■ B-MI  ■ H ■ B ■ ■ B ■ r J J n n B m |UJ  m m B H ■ ■ B^  n ■ B + ■ 6 J 6 TB  ..IIJ.rrJB  ■ T 1 Jig-  | ■ _ B j|_jLB_B_B  m B H ■ ■ ■ ■ J 

3,(32 

5*046 

£+776 

018A 

1*247  ! 

2,025 

1,311 

$40  (HlSflt4i  «t  u4  of  (fthl4+ 


3S 


4862 


strtta 


9201 
QZL3 
9£i  J 
MU 


&3lfl 

frill 

&135 

B40 

0541 

£543 

0343 

0*44 

»4S 

0162 

OS92 

frJOl 


4403 

4444 

D45B 


0501 

0533 

0570 


0543 

0547 


0103 
0004 
06  If 
0616 
085b 
089S 


1030 
1060 
100 1 
1062 
1063 
1083 
10*1 


1 101 

1103 

1104 
1134 

us* 

1163 
iito 
1 171 


1311 

1341 

1371 

1410 

1334 


1644 

1670 

1713 


IliO 

1135 


Table  16*  Ffl4*r^l  awplnywant  i*  aalattad  wtlt*. dollar  cEEupdlna*  aa  *f 
Oetabir  1764*  October  JfM,  wd  Ostobvir 


3trl4i 


P4ri4m4l  

ParHDM]  RitMSimfflt 
Puiwwl  trailing  , 


Mtlsn  t^iaUlcftjQii . 

Employ 44  4^«wpm«tri  „„„„„ 

Cmput*r*±ad  w?tB*gflm40l  aorritta 

iHgltaL  torti put Gr  afiktma  kdfTtlnlltraUon 
tHglLal  compultf  KOfTunor  * 

Cl^liL  («npU4r  armna  op«ritlon 

ConjJKHer  * 

CoqJHt<r  Aid  and  tichniclta 
Program  Knt4Ai*maat 

Adraiaitt  tiUv4  oiftttir  

C*flM  **rvlC44  4nd  nUni^HiHiri  i>d  hPOtvlilqft  n .. 
Min4pm4DJt  anilflta 
UttnltlAn 
Fr«|r«n  vulyalr 


ELacirio  accounting  machina  proj4d  plbanipg  nMn 

Ganmd  communication 

Communication  ipad*U«l 


Agricultural  jupptttt ...  

hUOnUdtP^  _ - , , . ■■  - , . . - 

tachaielan  

Soil  ePtiMirvAtlcfl  t#£tairi*b 

Accounting.  (inanCo  ^Pl^rl  r 

GcrHEil  tcEPiiutm»  cUrlctli  find  kAnloiitTttini 
AE^ountliE  ta^kaiiCltn  . 

FinmcLiL  lAi^totioD  ftMmincr  

U(  r|  !■*•_■  I , 

M*Uul  *«*n*el*n  — 

JUdLologT  technician 

Englnoffrlng  au^n 

Etagli44r^  taclulclan  

Cnntttxuctla*  tfi* P*ttlfin 1 

Surveying  Ibchbtdtn 
Englntonng  drafting 
floctronlf  hchnlttin 
hutaitrtal  anfkfiaarlng  tachnlclin  .< — 

lllultrftlng - 

Photography  , , 

Public  InfumttlDn  

VTiitih|  ml  tdfiiivi . 

T*4hi*ic4l  writing  ud  witting 

Fnrtjp*  InlwattlAA 

EOUOtIaI  aatirtlACa  

it 

Bujlnaaa  andlndutTr  — — 

Gratral  lwai»aa  and  Jndaatry 

COfltr4d  W»d  pr™ir*W«nt  

Property  dlap&uL 

Iwi^LrilL  a^tliHi* 

Production  ecmtrol 

Uln  iptEliliil  

A«hy  , j,  , , - - - 

Appr4Ljfbg  And  aaaaaaJrg  * 

Phyaital  Ktaficff  tupport 

PhytWl  fltiftuct  teebuitta*  — 

McteOrctarictl  fHfatilctai  

Cartographic  technician  

Utnri&D  


SUlilUdu 


hi4  OfinttraOttott-  

CtHutryttl^  And  tuhitanitet 
Bqv^ut  apa«illiat  ---L. ,— . 


liUnetlan 


lava  atlg*tL<m  ■ 


G43anl  IfiMdlgdiwi 
AvUJtlni  ai^ty  <^ic«r 


t9«T 

19W 

L«, 

16' 952 

15.177 

14p987 

f,  *91 

6.775 

7,059 

)iH) 

3+  303 

3,949 

t.  384 

3, 139 

£.431 

Li  829 

1.739 

1. 646 

«.>?! 

59*434 

44pJ*S 

l,Iil 

1,330 

1.  ICT 

•h 

rii 

5.33b 

5,  334 

3*333 

Ip  720 

14.  MJ 

13 P 093 

ip  134 

Z.076 

903 

W- 

3,044 

£.942 

£,  863 

9p574 

9p  444 

9.600 

£p  T9l 

1.993 

t.  008 

1.830 

3.479 

6. 311 

4P  133 

3.939 

3P  929 

4,99Z 

3*310 

- 

701 

3h7 

1,509 

5,  337 

2.469 

3,010 

i*9te 

Ip  603 

I,  137 

7.026 

3.697 

6. 329 

l,  »4 

1.363 

1,313 

4.6M 

4P333 

3P  £37 

1,452 

3p8$3 

£,677 

26.7*4 

£5.10ff 

16.305 

10.750 

10.381 

11.073 

13.367 

12.333 

13P990 

3.  137 

2*966 

3P  743 

4.663 

4.331 

4P  1 14 

3PW 

£*  920 

3.  b39 

[»U0 

1p63I 

1,473 

60.517  , 

54.317 

49,651 

£7.373 

35. 263 

21.735 

3.037 

3. 986 

3*773 

5*733 

4. 130 

4,597 

4.034 

3,879 

3.6b3 

3&.3£0 

13*334 

16.316 

1.B99 

139 

■ 

13,34b  . 

14,739 

1 3*  3b3 

£.761 

2.579 

2P369 

3,  105 

£.932 

3P  509 

£.l£3 

i.OTV 

1*731 

1.488 

1 1.329 

1,719 

I.Jlb 

1.671 

1.471 

3*000 

! 1.370 

1.604 

Lae? 

Ip  744 

Lp*9l 

4t,763 

j 39.649 

16.060 

£i709 

£.486 

ip  943 

18i036 

I6.9&I 

14, 471 

1.224 

1 1.234 

1,335 

5.  Ul 

4r390 

9, 69£ 

6*576 

i -.6,314 

5, 331 

£p627 

2.J99 

3,  179 

1 3,376 

Zp  731 

£i629 

1 ZP7t* 

3P  36b 

9.534 

4.239  ! 

3,039 

3p643 

3.443 

£*693 

£p  523 

£,  399 

£,607 

3^»4 

3,  40£ 

£,  354 

3p  52$ 

1*483 

3P  237 

ipZbl 

2,307 

£,317 

15. 401 

13 j 31b 

13,704 

Zp433 

2*b3l 

£,693 

i3*m 

12*655 

1 U 135 

4,30b 

6*412 

bp6£3 

4,331 

4*403 

4,373 

3,346 

3,633 

3,621 

1p534 

1,639 

1*55£ 

$ 

'I 

I 

? 


f 


6*0  tMMUa  it  and  Of  tibia* 


40 


4863 


Tibk  16*  FfrdCfi.1  in  salCctati  w^ti^cclUr  OcUFtticoi.  ai  «f 

Octotaa  K44i  Octgkfl  1^64.  and  Oetobar  ^7-*Co4tjiiiMd 


Sirin 

r^d* 

$altka 

m? 

1946 

1666 

fintrC-^  IfliPdlPBI  +j-*tm.i..*  I ■ H I 

13.694 

1£*84 1 

10*447 

1901 

trtnaral  cflmmiwlHy  quality  rout  rot  jnd 

in*p*CtLdtt 

£.  EJ3 

£.043 

i.  ill 

1905 

Quality  ronfTCl  and  IntiptctiCn  nun»a4mHt  

1.96T 

1*775 

1*550 

HJ6 

Elmtrgnlr  equipment  quality  Cgntr«lud  inape  Ctfon 

3,047 

1. 36S 

1940 

Mechanical  BquIpmcBt  quality  rOnttOl  and  JnapaCtitoi  

£p601 

E*38l 

1.410 

194£ 

Aii-cfJft  quality  control  and  lnip*ctLni  

].T0£ 

1.419 

1.00B 

l94A 

Amnvtitlaa  quality  control  and  inaPBCticB  

J*»4 

i,  043 

B£0 

19  So 

Mia  «ll«  <jni,Uty  wirol  ui  in,pectkm 

401 

9 J£ 

1**90 

30,797 

>1*  1% 

31*199 

£001 

ft  1 i^PPly  i rt * ii ,i  p i u -r  1 B \ an ■ 1 B \ u, ■■  ■Hi1  .ai  i i " + + ■ + t H j. a n Hi + ■ ■ rH H ■■■! n ■■■■■■■■■  HI  ■ 

9*  394 

10*151 

It,  70S 

mo 

inventory  „..* 

14.451 

14*43* 

13*033 

£030 

KHitrLbfltiMk  faOilltlea  **d  ator4gc  mtik(B|o«nt „ 

1,144 

1,  114 

1,171 

£050 

Supply  idtflttflcatiofi  tywi*tnw _ ^ 

4,  £04 

4.617 

3,417 

2C9Q 

PUbUtltiflU  aUPPlT  ■■UJXJ.U»UlIIIILJT»l.HtlllIIlLlTI»ih'hHTTTTTI.»l» 

1,400 

1*464 

1*191 

tfutipaitattM  

8,750 

».£39 

7*957 

£101 

Oenanl  tr*ti*p*ftat Inn  * 

lr9*4 

1*714 

E.  794 

£1  JO 

Traffic  atnaKttnBm , ....  ....... 

1f60£ 

1*704 

1*456 

£131 

F ra Igbt  rat 4 

t,£24 

£*  155 

1.  E6  1 

1131 

i T ravel  

1*66  A 

1*549 

1,401 

i'ai 

Air  it  ait  operation  *,  r^,mT.+**,T^f„T*J„n-T+J++.TT — T 

I.I^B 

1*045 

1*01 3 

AdiKUtd  itntlvB.tetlrticUh  [GffVilamint) 

occupation  a — 

9a, 50L 

93*647 

11.001 

OMT 

Correctional  offic  tr  * — — *..„**,„*, *, 

£.703 

E*  768 

1*905 

010S 

4o0itl  insurance  fluHaLniatrttten 

4.4i£ 

9*541 

9*803 

Ai  fAtadtfn^ 

t8,099 

17.  QM 

15* 596 

0614 

Tax  torholctao 

3,011 

Z.99J 

E*798 

osto 

Bud{(«t  administration  , . 

4;?59 

6.351 

0*f*9 

OWE 

Tax  4 C count iofl  tW*.  . ■ i ■ . ...*-.  fc+*+ ■*  4-4-1  »♦+*.-*++.■*+..*■.-**-■  .>*+.j.*.i+jl^.**  ■ 44  b.  P l-r.-‘i*-rW.... 

8,3£A 

7,709 

4*  389 

06  A 5 

Fubtla  holllb  proiram  SfMlallat 

3.374 

1.915 

1,634 

Claim  a axamliiinS 

1£p4O0 

11.108 

10*177 

0961 

Contract  ra pra milctlVa  

1,316 

1.3B5 

1*168 

0953 

b*% al  instrument  a axuninlnl 

£,  L9£ 

3*111 

3*116 

0993 

Sbnal  security  cl4(ma  — 

7.070 

4,  £31 

4*071 

«9% 

Vttorana  claim  a 

£.3£6 

£*  ISO 

1*751 

1159 

Intern*!  revenue  oHkan  +* ^^^h.,^,* , ,. 

6, 434 

6*  199 

4*4E1 

JnVeaUgat  itm  

£5.181 

£4,324 

1A*4£8 

18lt 

CaLmLnaL  invest IsatiVn 

IE. 516 

11.195 

11*158 

1013 

Wa^a  and  hour  law  . 

1. 191 

1*101 

1*161 

14 16 

lnunllratlan  Inspection  , 

MO? 

t*  186 

1*  iso 

1454 

Alcgbol,  t abated  tax.  In  a portion  ..  . ........ 

M&0 

1,  144 

1*149 

1463 

Food  £b fraction  ..„4™™*.™M**..™M* , *-r-^,r,-, 

4.915 

4*449 

1.713 

1890 

Ciiabomt  Inspection  — ..—rt......M -■  ■ ■ ...„■  w 

£,  548 

1,  777 

1,661 

ts% 

lnunlEuUdn  patrol  Inspection 

1.  £5£ 

1,171 

1*310 

19A0 

ABritutatlE  Commodity  ( rad  In  £ , * 

£.931 

1*951 

1*913 

£151 

Air  ttafOc  control  . ^ — -■-^1 

16.  049 

lt+944 

17*603 

Ak-Ullstamt  occupations  * — 

45.691 

44*674 

4£,194 

Medical  **H»rt  ...  

ii.ioi 

4 £,  115 

34.903 

Q*li  i 

Miratnl  aaaistlAt  r-._^._.^..-.. . .^.  r -. r . ..^.  n . . r , , . ^ 

3S.  147 

37*  a 17 

36.966 

0636 

FtiyaiCal+mCdfC*]  rt  hriLUlAtlcn  tbttePT  laSlStant — 

MIS 

1*061 

1,047 

05G1  | 

Da  at  a 1 aSSiatant 1......^.^ 

1.972 

1*758 

J*3*B 

0599 

U«dir4LaU  u..u__.. ...™...™T_ 

1.469 

1*669 

1.  .93 

1411  , 

1 Library  tHjttleilfl 

A*  559 

2*291 

Clerical  Captclalircdl  eo«0|4tl4M T_,  ....  .. 

1 14.966 

t08r 389 

93.711 

PtTHnoil  alnrie*l  — 

1B.0M 

16.666 

13.491 

0103 

PaaSoornal  clerical  and  aaalstAnca  ......  

9. 946 

7.617 

T,Si2 

Q£0* 

MtlltSty  personnel  clerical  and  * 

tCCbnldOn  II.IIM-rp.  — ... 

S.S64 

?.?ii 

6.969 

M and  af  labile 


40 


4864 


TpJble  lb.  federal  In  seltcifi  i*Aite- collar  occupMtaaep  *e  of 

Detect  17b*.  October  mi.  and  October  ItV^ontinucd 


Serie* 

Code 

1 ierui 

1 1967  - 

1966 

1964 

93« 

CokTCtf^Ddnfacc  Clerk T _ T1TT  T 

1.890 

1.455 

1,729 

AHQdntlnt  CltrJcil  , , . 

i*.  JS1 

24.05b 

27. W 

M£0 

A# count*  ml1nt4»nCt  clerical ^ 

it.  Tee 

H,b3£ 

1 l.b£6 

0540 

1 Vwuhti  Humhlng hiL.*. 

s.sot 

5, 5£4 

5p447 

0544 

1,602 

4,  515 

355 

0545 

MltiuTf  P*V - 

4.  ».09» 

4,517 

3,598 

0590 

Time  letvc  

* i.«e 

1.4«« 

2.H54 

0998 

Claime  clerical  ,™ 

10.734 

9P£3fl 

£p8T  5 

1 53l 

Sfcdtlctlcdl  ittLftAnt , . ^ 

6.767  , 

b,  774 

T.frlJ 

SiiPPl?  c(ert04l 

+6.K2 

4b.  ?!  3 

41.529 

1020 

PTdCCh**1** tit 

9,124 

4,624 

4, 18b 

£040  | 

Supply  ClffML«nd  id4'ilwiee  ... 

13,994 

32. 580 

£4p994 

2091  ! 

5a It?  ftere  clerical - - —™ 

J.0I4 

2.445 

2,451 

2|34  1 

ShlfmtnL  clerical  _^^Tr^—-+..  

2,490 

2.564 

M9fl 

Clerical  (gonaralj  KcuP^Eantn 

210,150 

276.574 

£43.883 

Off.*.  Camion, 

*75.715 

273. 5^9  | 

240,567 

0 30£ 

Meeiender  ...  ^ 

l,9&$ 

1,928 

1,702 

0*04  1 

Information  T«c«Ptical*t — 

L,  155 

1,  174 

801 

&3P$  i 

Will  Ifld  Jill  n- r+  m m i i t n g,  tH4t  — — — — iWr  — ——  — — — t— ■ — .-.  — — — ■ —.--4^.-1  * 1 ■ .fiXT^ul.-mM  ui 

27,640 

ibp  6b  1 

£3.957 

0*ll 

Clerk- eteftO£i*phar  end  reporter ..™^. 

5I>*£7 

53,256 

51,859 

03  Lb 

Cltth.dkia^t  rCic^n*  fcr*n*crlhlB^  

6.40A 

£P689 

6.493 

0318 

StcrttirT  ,..., 

59P  51£ 

57,140 

54.9*$ 

0*22  J 

CliTh^typiit  . i . . .i  < .-■--■  - 

91,430 

93.970 

70,647 

o^aff 

OfllH-ma  dilht  c perninC  1T „__r Ti _,__-*-*—**—*—-* 

1,704 

1,706 

1.487 

o*5$T 

C*Jt4  P«f«t  cR*ratioa  ,w™ ► 

17,  145 

16.075 

12,27b 

035t 

Cwflllld  ■■■■■■  i-rj»-.--.<-i^--T.-  ■ ■■■  ■--■-■---■  mm  mmmmmmmmmmwmmmmmTm  i.rhrrrii  ra  r+ .L +++ P St.I.S 

£,031 

i lp  724 

Ip46fi 

0359 

Electric  iccmitint  ttiofalnc  cPtntlcft  r-~T-^n««-h. 

3.  773 

4,412 

5-eib 
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ABSTRACT 


The  study  is  based  on  a total  population  of  about  f,200  grad- 
uates of  electronics  and  drafting  design  curriculum  from  the  years 
1955-1969.  Thirty- three  percent  of  this  population  was  selected  in 
a stratified  random  manner.  Fifty- three  percent  of  our  s.  ~iple  re- 


sponded after  a series  of  three  follow-up  letters.  Eleven  percent 
of  the  questionnaires  were  returned  by  the  Post  Office  as  being 
undeliverable.  A ten  percent  random  sample  was  taken  from  the 

■m 

remaining  non-respondents  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them  with 

the  original  respondents.  They  were  contacted  by  telephone,  which 

resulted  in  an  eighty-seven  percent  response  from  this  group. 

The  pooled  variance  t-test  was  used  to  compare  these  two  groups 
■* 

, on  59  variables  and  it  was  found  that  the  respondent  group  was  not 

n 

significantly  different  from  the  non-respondents.  On  that  basis, 

■* 

we  were  able  to  make  general  statements  about  the  entSe  population 
from  which  the  sample  was  drawn. 

The  mobility  factors  considered  are?  (a)  year  of  graduation; 
Cb)  number  of  dependents;  ^c)  initial  salary;  (d)  present  salary; 

(e)  distance  between  hometown  high  school  and  present  job;  (f)  dis- 
tance between  hometown  high  school  and  first  job;  (g)  number  of  si- 
multaneous job-resident  changes;  (h)  number  of  job-company  changes; 
(i)  initial  salary;  (j)  present  salary, 

Zero"order  correlations  and  multiple  regression  analysis  were 
used  to  find  relationships  between  the  mobility  factors,  dob  char- 
acteristics of  the  graduates  by  curriculum  were  identified.  The 
interrelationships  between  the  mobilil?  factors  and  the  job 


2 

characteristics  were  found  by  the  zero-order  correlation  and  the 
multiple  linear  regression  techniques* 

It  was  found  that:  (a)  there  are  six  significant  inter- 

relationships within  the  mobility  factors  (three  for  each  curric- 
ulum); and  (b)  there  are  fifteen  significant  relationships  between 
the  data*  thing*  and  people  job  characteristics  with  some  of  the 
mobility  factors  (eight  for  the  BET  graduates  and  seven  for  the 
DDT  graduates)* 


I 

i 


s 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


This  investigation  is  an  outcome  of  a concern  for  ascertain- 
ing the  relationships  that  exist  between  the  associate  degree  elec-' 
tronics  and  drafting  design  graduates  and  mobility.  Graduation 
groups  from  1955  through  1969  have  been  included.  Our  two  major 
reasons  for  searching  for  answers  to  the  above  are: 

1.  To  provide  a feedback  of  information  to  the 
faculty  and  administration  that  might  be 
translatable  into  a modification  of  the 
curriculum; 

2*  To  contribute  to  the  literature  dealing  with 
the  mobility  of  technicians. 

Faculty  and  administrators  of  technician  programs  have  long 
been  concerned  about  what  happens  to  the  graduates*  These  concerns 
were  expressed  by  the  faculty  and  administrators  contacted  by  this 
investigator  during  the  process  of  determining  what  specific  in- 
formation should  be  sought*  They  became  the  basis  for  building  the 
questionnaire  (6,  Chapter  l).  The  final  version  of  the  question- 
naire is  shs>wn  in  the  Appendix. 

This  report  concerns  itself  with  a portion  of  that  study,  i.e. , 
to  identify; 

a.  relationships  among  the  variables  de- 
fined as  mobility  factors; 

b.  the  job  activities  characteristics  of 
the  graduates; 

c.  the  relationships  between  the  mobility 
factors  and  job  activities  characteristics* 
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RELATED  STUDIES 


A limited  number  of  studies  defiling  with  the  mobility  of  workers 
heve  been  conducted  during  the  pest  twenty  years.  Several  of  these 
have  been  under  the  auspices  of  the  federal  government  and  they  deal 
with  the  overall  work  force  (7,  8).  Also  reported  in  the  literature 

a- 

are  several  studies,  generally  of  a short  term  nature,  of  worker 
mobility  in  terms  of  moving  from  one  job  level  to  another.  These 
tie  in  with  the  ladder  type  curriculums  which  many  junior  colleges 
are  attempting  to  bring  into  operation.  One  such  example  is  re- 
ported by  Ogdeu  (9 : 45) * As  a whole , the  follow-up  studies  in 
junior  colleges  have  not  sought  to  examine  the  mobility  character- 
istics of  the  graduates  (10).  Therefore  it  appears  that  studies 
dealing  with  the  job-geographic  characteristics  of  post-secondary 
two-year  occupational  program  graduates  have  not  been  frequently 
reported  in  the  literature. 

One  recent  study  did  deal  with  this  specific  topic  (for 
graduates  of  a post-secondary  mechanical  technology  program) , and 
examined  the  mobility  of  the  graduates  two-years  after  graduation 
(ll).  This  study  found  no  significant  relationship  between  job 
mobility  and  educational  level  at  the  start  of  training,  mechanical 
occupational  experience,  aptitudes  and  grades  received  in  training. 

It  did  find  that  the  younger  graduates  are  significantly  more  mo- 
bile than  their  older  classmates. 
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the  sample  and  the  sampling  strategy 


The  population  consisted  of  the  associate  degree  graduates  of 
the  electrical-electronics  technology  (EET)  and  drafting  design  tech- 
nology (DDT)  programs  of  the  Commonwealth  Campuses  of  The  Penney 1- 

J 

vania  State  University  for  the  graduation  years  of  1955  through  1969 
(inclusive) > The  entire  population  consisted  of  about  6,200  asso- 
ciate degree  graduates*  A ten  step  stratified  random  sampling  pro- 
cedure (lj  87-88)  was  used  to  obtain  the  sample  from  this  entire  pop- 
ulation (the  sampling  strategy  is  illustrated  in  the  flow  diagram  of 
Figure  1) * A random  sample  of  thirty- three  percent  of  the  entire 
population  was  selected  as  our  sample* 

A follow-up  letter  was  sent  approximately  every  two  weeks,  for 
a total  of  three  tries*  Eleven  percent  of  the  questionnaires  were 
retunied  by  the  postal  authorities  as  undeliverable  (See  Table  1), 
After  a period  of  around  six  weeks  from  the  time  the  questionnaire 
was  first  sent  out,  the  second  phase  of  our  strategy  was  put  into 
effect*  The  non-respondent  group  (excluding  those  returned  by  the 
Post  Office  Department)  represented  about  thirty- six  percerit  of  the 
original  sample  and  was  given  special  treatment*  A ten  percent 
stratified  random  sample  from  this  group  was  taken**  They  were  con- 
tacted either  at  home  or  at  their  place  of  employment  by  telephone* 
The  approach  was  successful,  as  almost  nine- tenths  of  the  special 
telephone  sample  (87%)  completed, and  returned  their  questionnaires 


*Thls  actually  became  12.7%  because  of  rounding  within  each 

stratum* 
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(See  Table  1),  This  provided  us  with  some  basis  for  statistically 
comparing  the  original  respondents  with  the  non-respondents  (the 
assumption  being  made  that  the  telephone  respondents  are  typical  of 

t¥m 

the  non-respondent  group  since  they  were  also  selected  in  a random 
fashion) * 

Results;  The  original  Sample  size  was  2*098  associate  degree 
graduates  (1*100  DDT  and  998  EET  graduates).  The  sampling  results 
were  as  follows : 

1,  About  230  questionnaires  (ll%  of  the  entire 
sample)  were  returned  by  the  postal  author- 
ities because  the  graduate  had  moved  and 
no  forwarding  address  was  available; 

4 

2*  About  1*100  (53%  of  the  total)  were  com- 
pleted and  returned  by  the  regular  mailing 
and  three  follow-up  letter  strategy; 

3,  Ninety-seven  graduates  were  selected  for  the 
telephone  group  (which  represented  4,8%  of 
the  total  sample) o Eighty-four  of  them 
filled  out  and  returned  the  questionnaire 
(a  response  rate  of  87%), 

Mote:  A brief  explanation  as  to  why  it  was  felt  that  obtain- 

ing a high  response  rate  from  the  telephone  group  was  essential  is 
in  order*  Since  the  persons  in  the  telephone  group  were  selected 
on  a random  basis,  It  could  be  assumed  they  would  be  representative 
of  the  non -respondent  group*  Comparing  the  questionnaire  returns 
of  this  group  with  those  of  the  or  al  respondents  would  be  an 
acceptable  basis  for  examining  these  two  groups  (i*e*a  the  origi- 
nal respondents  and  the  telephone  group)  for  similarities  and  - 
differences* 

Comparing  the  Original  and  the  Telephone  Follow-uP  Groups:  The 

questionnaire  received  from  individuals  in  the  two  groups  (regular 
respondents  and  the  telephone  group)  were  compared  in  order  to 
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identify  any  significant  differences  in  their  responses.  We  elected 
to  use  a t-statietic  for  this  analysis  because: 

1.  The  population  from  which  the  sample  was  taken 
is  normally  distributed; 

2.  The  sample  is  representative  of  the  population 
being  studied,  since  a stratified  random 
sampling  strategy  was  utilized* 

We  then  had  to  select  the  t-statistic  that  was  moat  appropriate 
for  our  purpose*  In  comparing  the  size  of  the  original  group  of 

a 

respondents  to  that  of  the  telephone  follow-up  group,  we  found  that 
the  ratio  is  about  13/ 1*  From  this  we  assumed  the  variances  ot  corre- 
sponding items  for  the  two  groups  were  not  similar* 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  analysis,  a pooled  t-test  (2:197-198) 
was  used.  One  of  the  required  assumptions  of  this  test  is  that  the 
variances  of  the  two  groups  are  equal*  If  the  variances  are  equal 
the  actual  value  of  alpha  is  equal  to  the  value  selected  (i*e*4 
* *05) * If  the  variances  are  not  equal  the  result  is  to  increase 
alpha  and  therefore  increase  the  probability  of  a type  one  error 
(in  this  case  the  chance  of  finding  a difference  between  groups  is 
greater  than  alpha,  ±*e.,<^_  >*05)*  We  chose  to  use  the  pooled  t-test 
in  violation  of  the  assumption  of  pooled  variances  because  it  was 
felt  that  the  conventional  t-statistic  would  tend  to  mask  the  differ- 
ences between  groups. 

These  two  groups  were  tested  for  the  following  items: 

1*  First  job  salary; 

2.  Number  of  miles  between  first  job  and 
hometown  high  school; 

3*  Present  job  salary; 

4*  Number  of  miles  between  present  job  and 
and  hometown  high  school; 
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5.  Number  of  times  there  has  been  a simul- 
taneous job-tftd  residence  change; 

6.  Number  of  times  there  has  been  a simul- 

taneous  job  change  and  change  in  company 
or  business  firm;  , 


7,  The  respondent's  evaluation  of  the  course 
TJc^k  (there  was  a -ai  of  48  items  in  this 
category) , 


A total  of  59 

t- testa  were 

conducted  for  each 

of  the  three 

* 

graduation  groups 

Ln  each  curric 

ulum,  these  six  groups  were: 

EET 

1955-59 

1960-64 

1965-69 

DDT 

19 55-5§ 

1960-64 

1965-69 

Having  used  about  60  t- tests  for  each  of  the  groups,  we  would 
expect  up  to  three  items  to  be  significantly  different  for  a con- 
fidence level  of  .05  .05).  Only  the  1965-69  DDT  (with. six 

* 

items)  and  1955-59  EET  (with  four  items)  groups  fell  outside  these 
limits,  and  then  only  barely  so.  The  conclusion?  drawn  from  con- 
ducting tr.e  t- tests  is  that  the  original  respondents  and  -he  non- 
respondents  were  found  to  be  the  same  in  terms  of  rc  . onses  to  the 
questionnaire  items,  Having  established  this  fact,  we  ai - now  able 
to  say  that  the  characteristics  found  for  the  respondents  are  also 
applicable  for  the  entire  technician  popu^tion  of  the  'Study. 
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THE  MOBILITY  FACTORS  AND  THEIR  INTERRELATIONSHIPS 
/ 

A total  of  eight  mobility  factors  were  defined  for  the  purpose 
of  this  investigation.  Two  of  these  factors  became  our. mobility 
variables  because  they  dealt  with  the  actual  event  of  changing  jobs, 
they  were: 

1.  Numbei  of  simultaneous  job-residence  changes 

2.  Number  of  simultaneous  job-company  changes 

The  other  six  variables  were  theoretically  expected  to  he  re- 
lated to  the' actual  mobility  variables,,  they  were: 

3.  Year  of  graduation 

4.  Number  of  dependents 

5.  Initial  salary 

^ 6.  pjistance  between  first  job  and  hometown  high  school 
7.  Present  salary 

Distance  between  present  job  and  hometown  high  school  ' 

A zero-order  correlation  matrix  f&r  these  eight  factors  were 
computed  for  each  curriculum  group  (EET  and  DDT)  thereby  providing 
us  with  a basis  for  identifying  relationships  between  them.  See 
Tables  2 and  3 for  the  zero-order  correlation  matrices. 

Mobility  Factor  1 - Year  of  Graduation:  We  had  two  assumptions 

relating  to  this  mobility  factor.  They  were: 

A.  The  number  of  “fmultaneous  job-residence  changes 
experienced  by  the  graduates  would  be  inversely 
related  to  their  year  of  graduation  (i.e.,  the 
1969  grixiuates  would  be  lowest  in  job-residenc* 
changes  and  the  1q55  graduates  would  be  highest'); 

B.  The  numbet  of  simultaneous  job-company  changes  ‘ 
experienced  by  the  graduates  would  be  inversely 
related  to  their  year  of  graduation  (i.e.,  the 
1969  graduates  would  be  lowest  In  job-residence 
changes  and  the  1955  graduates  would  be  highest) . 

10 
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The  zero- order  correlation  coefficients  values  found  for 
these  two  combinations  were  abo\  o the  minimum  value  required  to 
achieve  significance  at  the  .0^  level,  which  resulted  in  our  accep- 
tance of  both  assumptions.  Tha  relationships  for  four  representative 
years  are  displayed  in  Table  4. 

Examination  of  the  two  actual  mobility  factors  (i.e.,  job- 
resident  changes  and  job-company  changes)  showed  that  the  2ero“order 
correlation  coefficient  between  them  exceeded  +.60  for  both  curriculum 
groups.  This  led  us  to  suspect  that  they  were  in  fact  highly  over- 
lapping  and  it  was  decided  to  limit  our  actual  mobility  factor  to 
the  jot-residence  change  variable. 

Mobility  Factor  2 - dumber  of  Dependents:  There  are  several 

elements  within  thic  factor  that  relate  to  mobility,  but  we  con- 
jectured  that  the  relationships  were  in  opposite  ways.  First,  the 
older  graduates  would  be  expected  to  have  a greater  number  of 
dependents.  We  also  assumed  (for  testing  purposes)  i*hat  having  a 
large  number  of  dependents  would  have  a constraining  effect  upon 
the  graduates'  propensity  toward  job-residence  changing* 

The  zero-order  correlation  analysis  indicated  a positive 
relationship  between  the  number  of  dependents  and  lob  "-residence 
changes  (i.e.*  the  greater  the  number  of  dependents,  the  larger  the 
number  of  job-residence  changes).  Tn  other  words,  the  findings 

rejected  our  assumption*  Although  we  cannot  say  that  having  more 
* 

dependents  encourages  mobility ^ the  findings  w^uld  suggest  that 
* 

■ 

aving  a larger  number  of  dependents  did  not  seriously  constrain 
the  extent  of  job^residenee  changing  for  the  group  as  a whole. 

Table  5 displays  these  relationships  for  four  representative  years 

■«, 

by  curriculum  group, 
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Mobility  Factor  3 ••  Initial  Salary:  We  had  two  assumptions 


related  to  this  variable.  They  were: 

A.  Those  graduates  who  commanded  the  highest  initial 
salaries  are  those  who  would  move  to  greater  dis- 
tances from  their  hometown  high  school  for  their 
first  job  after  graduation; 

B.  Tho^e  graduates  who  commanded  the  highest  ii.it ial 
salaries  ate  those  who  would  make  the  most  fre- 
quent job-residence  changes. 

Both  assumptions  proved  to  be  true  for  the  EET  graduates  and  false 
for  the  DDT  group,  using  the  zero-order  correlations  as  our  irtdica- 


The  zero-order  correlations  results  and  associated  data  for 

\ 

four  representative  years  are  displayed  in  Table  6. 

■ 

Mobility  Factor  4 - Distance  Between  hometown  and  High  School 
AND  First  job:  In  addition  to  the  first  assumption  in  the  preceding 

section,  we  al$o  had  the  following  two  assumptions  to  be  tested: 

A,  Those  graduates  who  moved  the  greatest  distance 
from  their  hometown  high  schools  for  their  first 
job  would  also  be  furthest  from  their  hometown 
high  schools  for  their  present  jobs; 

B.  Those  graduates  who  moved  the  greatest  distances 
from  their  hometown  high  schools  for  their  first 
job  would  also  have  the  greatest  number  of  job- 
residence  changes. 

The  zero~order  correlation  computations  proved  both  these 
assumptions  to  he  true  for  the  EET  group  and  false  for  the  DDT 
graduates . 

The  zero-order  correlation  values  and  associated  data  for  four 
representative  years  are  displayed  in  Table  7. 

Mobility  Factor  5 - Present  Salary:  We  had  two  assumptions 


dealing  with  this  variable.  They  are: 

t” 

A.  Those  graduates  earning  the  higher  present  salaries 
a] so  presently  hold  jobs  that  are  further  away  from 
their  hometown  high  schools; 
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B.  Those  graduates  earning  the  higher  present  salaries 
also  have  had  the  greatest  number  of  job-residence 
changes , 

The  zero-order  correlation  computations  proved  the  first 
assumption  true  for  the  EET  graduates  and  false  for  the  DDT  group * 
The  second  assumption  was  found  to  be  true  for  both  curriculum 
groups  * 

The  zero-order  correlation  values  and  associated  data  for  four 
representative  years  are  displayed  in  Table  8. 

Mobility  Factor  6 - Miles  Between  Hometown  High  School  and 
Present  Job:  We  had  the  following  assumption  for  this  variable: 

A*  The  graduates  who  hold  jobs  that.  ,e  furthest  away 
from  their  hometown  high  schools  also  have  the 
largest  number/ of  job-residence  changes* 

I 

The  zero-order  correlation  computations  proved  that  the  assump- 
tion is  fals^i  for  both  curriculum  groups* 

The  associated  data  for  four  representative  year®,  along  with 
the  zero-corr' " ition  values,  are  displayed  in  Table  9. 

The  Multiple  Regression  Analysis : So  far,  we  have  examined  tho 

*•  ^ 

relationships  between  the  seven  mobility  factors  by  utilization  of 
the  zero-order  correlations  (See  Tables  2 and  3),  The  major  short- 
coming  of  this  approach  is  that  while  identifying  significant 
relationships  between  two  variables,  it  fails  to  account  for  the 
effect  the  other  five  variables  have  on  the  particular  relationship 
under  consideration. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  identifying  significant  relation- 
ships between  pairs  of  variables  that  are  due  solely  to  the  effect 
of  that  particular  independent  variable  upon  the  dependent  variable, 
we  resorted  to  using  the  linear  multiple  regression  technique. 
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In  the  following  analysis  the  true  mobility  variable,  number 
of  job-residence  changes,  is  assigned  the  role  of  the  dependent  var- 
iable. Each  one  of  the  other  six  mobility  factors  (i.e.»  year  of 
graduation t number  of  dependents,  initial  salary,  miles  between  first 
job  and  hometown  high  school * present  salary,  miles  between  present 
job  and  hometown  high  school)  is  examined  for  its  relationship  to 
the  dependent  variable* 

Through  the  use  of  multiple  regression  analysis,  it  ±$  possible 
to  simultaneously  partial  out  the  effects  of  five  of  the  six  inde- 
pendent variables*  This  results  in  the  .solation  of  the  unique  con- 
tribution made  by  the  sixth  independent  variable  to  the  dependent 

% 

variable  (5:155).  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  unique  con- 
tribution made  by  the  sixth  independent  variable  to  the  dependent 
variable  holds  only  for  this  particular  combination  of  variables* 

In  some  other  combinations,  each  independent  variable  could  make  an 
entirely  different  contribution  to  the  dependent  variable. 

Example?  Consider  the  dependent  variable  number  of  job- 
residence  changes  with  the  six  independent  variables.  The  sole 
effect  of  independent  variable  1 (year  of  graduation)  upon  the 
dependent  variable  is  determined  by  partialing  out  the  effects 
of  the  remaining  five  independent  variables*  The  process  is 
repeated  for  each  of  the  independent  variables,  until  all  st-x 
have  had  their  own  turn  in  bjing  examined*  >his  process  was 
performed  for  all  graduates  of  the  electionit e p.ogram  and  then 
repeated  for  all  drafting  design  program  graduates. 

The  multiple  linear  regression  model  used  is  of  the  following 


form: 


Y = a0  + ajx^  + &2'l2  + >**anxn  + e 


where 


Y * dependent  variable 

Xj^X2*.=.xn  - independent  variables 

a0>a1,a2> » +>an  * partial  regression  coefficients 

e * error  term 

The  particular  equations  used  here  are: 

Y^  = a + ajx^  + 82X2  + . . t a^x^  + e 

£ C* 


where 


i = 7 

and 

Y^  ~ number  of  job-residence  changes 

and 

L 

xi  = year  of  graduation 

X2  = number  of  dependents 

X3  = first  salary 

x^  - number  of  miles  between  hometown  high 
school  and  first  job 

x^  = present  salary 

x6  **  number  of  miles  between  hometown  high 
school  and  present  job 

As  noted  earlier*  this  procedure  was  performed  for  all  grad- 
uates of  the  electronic  program  and  then  repeated  for  the  drafting 
des ign  graduat  es  0 

Table  10  reports  the  results  of  the  multiple  regression  anal- 
ysis. Each  coefficient  represents  the  raw  score  uni^s  of  the  de- 
pendent variable  (job-residence  changes)  which  is  associated  with 
one  unit  change  in  the  Independent  variable  being  considered*  The 
standard  prror  of  the  coefficient  is  reported  in  parentheses 
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directly  below  each  coefficient*  Only  those  coefficients  with 
asterisks  can  be  interpreted  as  significantly  different  from  a 2ero 
relationship. 

Let  us  interpret  the  significant  relationships- -Sound  in  Table 
10,  On  the  average,  those  EET  graduates  who  had  higher  numbers  of 
job-residence  changes,  for  each  unit  increase  in  the  independent 
variable: * 

A. *  Score  -.06  units  lower  on  the  (.1)  graduation 

year  item; 

B.  Score  .0004  units  higher  on  the  (3)  initial 
salary  item; 

* ** 

C.  Score  .0005  units  higher  on  the  (4)  miles 
between  hometown  high  school  and  first  Job  item. 

Those  DDT  graduates  who  had  higher  numbers  of  job -residence  changes, 

for  each  unit  increase  in  the  independent  variable:* 

A.  Score  -.05  units  lower  on  the  (l)  graduation 
year  item; 

B.  Score  -.0003  units  lower  on  the  (3)  initial 
salary  item; 

C.  Score  ,0007  units  higher  on  the  (5)  present 
salary  item. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  changes  in  the  raw  score  units  of  the 
dependent  variable  (Job-residence  changes)  are  very  Small*  since  its 
maximum  range  was  found  to  be  between  1.0  and  3.0, 

The  preceeding  multiple  regression  analysis  has  shown  that  sig- 
nificant relationships  exist  between  the  mobility  variable  job- 
residence  changes  and  some  of  the  other  mobility  factors.  These 
relationships  may  be  stated  as  follows: 


*ln  each  case,  these  are  true  when  the  effect  of  the  other 
five  independent  variables  are  partialed  out. 
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Those  EET  graduates  who  rank  highest  in  the 
job-residence  change  category  are,  on  the 
ave  rage : 

1,  Among  the  graduates  of  earlier  classes; 

2*  Among  those  who  earned  higher  initial 
salaries  > 

3*  Among  those  who  had  the  greater  number 
of  miles  between  their  hometown  high 
schools  and  the  first  job* 

Those  DDL  graduates  wno  rank  highest  in  the 
job-residence  change  category  are,  on  the 
average : 

4,  Among  the  graduates  of  earlier  classes; 

5,  Among  those  who  earned  lower  initial 
salaries J 

6,  Among  those  who  ate  presently  earning 
higher  salaries* 

A commonality  found  among  the  graduates  from  both  curriculum 
is  that  those  who  have  been  out  of  school  the  longest  are  those  most 
apt  to  score  highest  in  the  job-residence  change  ’tern,  which  appears 
to  be  a logical  finding*  Of  interest,  and  not  readily  explainable, 
is  the  contradictory  relationship  between  the  dependent  mobility 
variable  and  the  initial  salary  independent  variable  (positively  re- 
lated for  the  EET  group  but  negatively  related  for  the  DDT  graduates)* 
It  is  seen  that  those  DDT  graduates  who  have  made  the  largest 
salary  gains  are  those  most  apt  to  score  highest  in  the  job-residence 
change  variable* 
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JOB  CHARACTERISTICS 


Because  of  our  interest  in  learning  about  the  type  of  work 

performed  by  the  graduates,  we  attempted  to  analyze  their  job 

tasks,  We  elected  to  use  a modified  version  of  the  analysis 

technique  that  was  developed  by  U,  S,  Employment  Service  and 

used  in  the  preparation  0f  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 

Titles  (1965  Edition),  As  pointed  out  by  Wiersteiner  (4:71): 

A key  focus  of  this  type  of  analysis  is  the 
determination  of  the  level  at  which  the  job 
requires  the  employee  to  deal  with  data,  people, 
and  things.  In  general,  a hierarchy  has  been 
established  in  each  of  these  three  areas  In 
which  a lower  code  number  identifies  a higher 
level  of  involvement  required  by  the  job*  Thus 
a job  of  compiling  data  requires  a higher  level 
of  involvement  by  the  worker  than  does  a job  of 
computing.  Each  of  the  terms  Used  in  these 
hierarchies  is  defined  in  the  Appendix  to 
Volume  2 of  the  1965  Edition  of  DOT , The  code 
numbers  derived  by  use  of  the  hierarchy  con- 
stitute digits  4,  5,  and  6 of  the  six  digit 
DOT  code  numbers* 

The  lists  were  slightly  modified  so  that  there  would  be 
only  seven  items  within  each  of  the  three  hierarchies.  The 
respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  those  items  in  each  of  the 
three  lists  that  describe  some  of  the  tasks  they  perform  in 
their  present  job.  The  seven  items  in  each  of  the  hierarchies 
were  randomized  in  the  questionnaire  so  as  to  minimize  the 
tendency  to  favor  those  items  at  the  top  of  the  lists.  Further- 
more, each  list  was  Identified  only  by  the  letter  A,  E,  and  C, 
They  are  listed  below  by  descending  level  of  complexity: 


IS 
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List 

A:  (Data  Related  Tasks) 

1. 

Synthesizing 

2. 

Coordinating 

Bo 

Analyzing 

4. 

Compiling 

5. 

Computing 

6. 

Copying 

7. 

Comparing 

List 

B:  (People  Related  Tasks) 

1. 

Mentoring 

2. 

Negotiating 

3* 

Instructing 

4. 

Supervising 

5. 

Persuading 

6. 

Speaking-signaling 

7. 

Serving 

List 

C:  (Thing  Related  Tasks) 

1. 

Setting-up 

2. 

Precision  working 

3. 

Operating-controlling 

4. 

D r i vin  g- o p e r at  ing 

5. 

Manipulating 

6. 

Tending 

7. 

Handling 

Inasmuch  as  the  respondents  were  permitted  to  circle 
more  than  one  item  in  each  list*  it  was  possible  to  have 
several  items  in  each  category  that  were  selected  more 
than  fifty  percent  of  the  graduates. 

Table  11  lists  the  thi jgs  done  on  the  job  by  graduation 
year  fo^r  the  drafting-design  curriculum  graduates  and  table  12 
does  the  same  for  the  elect rical-electronics  groups.  The 
following  paragraphs  consider  trends . within  each  of  the  three 
job  characteristics  categories  (data,  people,  and  things). 

^ata  related  items;  The  items  "coordinating”  d 
"analysing, Ir  numbers  2 and  3 from  the  top  of  the  seven-step 
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hierarchy  * were  most  frequently  selected  by  the  graduates 
in  both  curriculums  for  the  majority  of  th*  graduation  years. 

The  highest  ordered  item  (synthesizing)  and  lowest  ordered 
item  (copying)  were  selected  least  often  by  the  graduates  in 
both  curriculums  for  all  the  graduation  groups.  Therefore  the 
distribution  of  the  choices  is  more  narrowly  confined  to  items 
2 through  6 (rather  than  1 through  7)  and  is  skewed  toward  the 
higher  ordered  items. 

People  related  items:  The  items  Tl instructing"  and  "super- 

vising,11 ordered  3 and  4 from  the  top  of  the  hierarchy,  were 
most  frequently  selected  by  the  graduates  of  both  curriculums 
for  the  majority  of  the  graduation  years.  The  top  ordered  item 
(monitoring)  end  two  lower  ordered  items  (speaking-signaling  and 
serving)  were  not  often  selected  by  most  of  the  graduation 
groups  in  both  curriculums.  Therefore  the  distribution  of 
choices  is  more  narrowly  confinet  to  items  2 through  5 (rather 
than  1 through  7)  and  is  skewed  toward  the  higher  ordered  items. 

Thing  related  items  t The  seven  items  in  this  cluster  were 
infrequently  selected  by  graduates  in  both  curriculums  for  most 
of  the  years.  There  is  a weak  trend  toward  more  frequent  sel- 
ection of  the  two  top  ordered  items  (setting-up  and  precision- 
working)  by  the  graduates  of  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Summary  of  Job  Characteristics  Responses  t The  items  selected 
by  more  than  fifty  percent  of  a graduation  group  by  curriculum 
are  as  follows  1 
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EET  Data  Related 

Coordinating  -'all  groups  except  196$  and  1969 
Analyzing  - all  gronps  except  1969 
Computing  - seven  of  the  fifteen  groups 

EET  People  Related 

Instructing  - group  1955  through  1962  inclusive 

Supervising  **  group  1955  through,  1962  inclusive 

EET  Thing  Related 

No  item  for  more  than  one  year 

Note  that  there  is  consistent  utilization  of  coordination  and 
analysing  data  related  Items  for  most  of  the  EET  classes. 

The  people  related  items  of  instructing  and  supervising  become 
of  greatest  importance  for  the  older  graduation  groups  (i.e.* 
the  1955  through  1962  classes) . The  thing  related  items  are 
consistently  ranked  lover  by  all  groups. 

DDT  Data  Related 

Coordinating  - all  groups  except  1968  and  1969 

Analyzing  - all  groups 

Compiling  ~ eight  of  the  fifteen  classes 

Computing  - eleven  of  the  fifteen  classes 

DDT  People  Related 

Instructing  - seven  of  the  fifteen  classes 

(older  groups) 

Supervising  - eleven  of  the  fifteen  classes 

(older  groups) 

DDT  Thing  Related 

No  item  for  any  year 

The  DDT  groups  stressed  the  importance  of  coordinating  and 
analyzing  tasks , as  did  the  BET  classed}  but  they  also 
indicated  considerably  more  Involvement  with  compiling  and 


0 
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computing.  Both  the  EET  and  DDT  earlier  graduating  groups 

F 
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indicated  involvement  with  the  peoplr  dated  tasks  of  > 
instructing  and  supervising.  No  thing  related  task  was  stressed 
by  any  class  in  either  curriculum. 

t- 

Each  respondent  was  also  asked  to  rank  order  the  three 
lists  so  as  to  indicate  which  of  the  hierarchies  was  of  greatest 
importance  to  them  in 'their  present  job.  As  would  be  expected, 
the  results  were  highly  consistent  with  the  selections  they 
made  on  an  item-ty~item  basis  within  each  of  the  lists.  The 
more  recent  graduates  assigned  a middle  ranking  for  people 
related  $asks,"  while  the  older  classes  indicated  this  to  be  the 
most  important  of  jhe  three  categories.  The  data  related 

J- 

category  was  the  most  important  list  for  the  more  recent  classes 
but  was  rated  second  to  people  related  tasks  by  the  older 
graduation  groups.  All  classes  ranked  the  thine  related 
hierarchy  of  tasks  lowest. 

A clearly  discernible  trend  was  found t the  longer  a 

I 

^technician  is  out  In  the  world  of  work,  the  more  import*  c the 
people  related  tasks  ere  to  his  present  job  and  the  leas  im- 
portant the  data  related  items  become,  with  a consistently  low 
ranking  assigned  to  the  thing  related  items. 

It  appears  to  this  writer  that  the  above  findings  can  be 
useful  in  curriculum  modifications.  Knowledge  of  the  type  of 
activities  the  graduate  engages  In  he  is  on  the  job  shotOd 

serve  as  .one  of  the  major  guides  in  selecting  in -school  activ- 
ities for  students  in  that  curriculum. 

■* 
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A.  brief  description  on  how  Che  data  dealing  with  the  three 
dependent  variables  was  treated  prior  tu  its  use  in  the 
statistical  t teat  men  t discussed  in  the  next  section  is  In  otd'er. 
In  the  questionnaire,  each  respondent  was  asked  to  check  those 
Items  within  each  of  the  three  -job  activities  clustetr  of  seven 
tasks  that  best  describe  what  be  does  on  his  present  job.  Many 
of  the  respondents  checked  more  than  one  item  in  sojae  of  the 
clusteta.  But  only  the  highest  ordet  item  checked  by  each 
respondent  was  selected  for  use  in  the  statistical  treatment 
that  follows. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  M^IIOT^FACEORS  AND  JOB  CHARACTERISTICS 
■ 

Several  major -assumptions  relative  to  the  relationships  between 
job  characteristics  and  mobility  were  made*  This  section  concerns 
itself  with  what  they  are  and  how  they  were  tested. 

The  Assumptions:  The  assumptions  can  be  stated  in  the  form  of 

three  major  questions.  They  were  posed  for  the  entire  graduation 
group  by  currlculums,  so  each  question  ia  stated  for  the  EET  grad- 
uates and  then  repeated  for  the  DDT  group.  The  questions ‘are 

■ d- 

sub-divided  into  seven  parts,  one  for  each  o*  nobility  factors 
described  earlier.  They  are  stated  such  fctu  of  the  job 

characteristics  (data,  people,  or  things)  is  the  dependent  variable 

-j 

in  each*  The  questions  are  as  follows: 

H 

I.  Does  a significant  relationship  exist  between  those 
graduates  of  the  (EET)  (DDT)  curriculum  who  selected 
the  higher  levels  of  data-relate^  tasks  and: 


S 


A.  year  of-  graduation? 

B.  number  of  dependents? 

C.  initial  salary? 

•I 

11  D,  distance  between  hometown  high  school  and  first  job? 

i 

E.  presen_  salary? 

F.  distance  between  hometown  high  school  and  present  job? 

G.  number  of  job-residence  changes? 

II.  Does  a significant, relationship  exist  between  those 
graduates  of  the  (r  ;?)  (DDT)  curriuulums  who  selected 
the  higher  levels  of  people  related  tasks  and: 

a h 

A.  year  of  graduation? 

B.  number  of  dependents? 

C.  higher  initial  salary'i 

D.  distance  between  hometown  hiPh  school  and  present  job? 
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E,  present  salary? 

F,  number  of  Job-residence  changes? 

Ill*  Does  a significant  relationship  exist  between  those 

graduates  of  the  (EET)  (DDT)  c.  rriculums  who  selected 
the  hl^ier  levels  of  thing  related  tasks  and? 

Av  year  ..of  graduation? 

B.  number  of  dependents? 

C.  initial  salary? 

D.  distance  between  hometown  high  school  and  first  job? 

.E,  present  salary? 

F.  distance  between  hometown  high  school  and  present  job? > 

G.  number  of r job-residence  changes? 

L 

The  Ami  vs  is  i We  sought  to  test  for  these  relationships  first 
b.1  utilization  of  the  zero-order  correlations  (see  Table  13) * Recall 
the  major  shortcoming  of  this  type  of  analysis  is  that  while  iden- 

J X 

tifylng  significant  relationships  between  two  variables,  it  fails 
to  account  for  the  effect  other  variables  might  have  on  the  relation- 
ship under  consideration* 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  identifying  significant' relation- 

i 

ships  between  pairs  of  variables  that  are  due  solely  to  the  effect 
of  that  particular  independent  variable  upon  the  dependent  variable, 

fa  ■ 

we  again  resorted  to  using  the  linear  multiple  regression  technique. 

The  multiple  linear  regression  model  displayed ^earlier  was 
again  used  here.  In  this  case  we  had  three  dependent  variables* 

■i 

namely  data,  people , and  things . Also,  we  used  all  of  the  seven 

mobility  factors  as  independent  variables.  The  relationship  of  each 

■¥ 

independent  variable  to  the  first  dependent  variable  data,  with  the 
effects  of  the  other  independent  variables  partialed  out,  was 
examined . As  pointed  out  earlier,  this  independent  variable  ciuld 

a 

ti  On  c- 
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make  an  entirely  different  contribution  to  the  dependent  variable 
in  some  other  combination.  This  process  was  repeated  for  the  other 
six  independent  variables,  one  at  a time.  The  same  analysis  was 
again  performed  with  people  as  the  dependent  variable , and  for  a 
third  time  with  things  in  the  role  of  the  dependent  variable. 

Statistical  Results:  The  preceding  three  questions  actually 

become  twenty-one  questions  per  curriculum,  a total  of  forty- two 
for  both  groups.  Each  one  of  these  questions  was  tested  by  use  of 
the  zero-order  correlations^ displayed  in  Table  13 * The  asterisked 
quantities  are  those  that  are  significant  to  the  .05  Confidence 
Level.  Out  of  the  42  assumptions  made  within  the  three  overall 
questions,  only  six  of  them  have  been  found  to  have  significant1 
relationships  t>y  this  technique.  This  means,  in  effect,  that  no 
significant  relationships  for  the  other  36  questions  were  found 
by  use  of  zero-order'  correlations  (see  Table  14). 

The  variables  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  some  of  the 
job  characteristics  are  as  follows: 

For  the  EET  group:  The  earlier  one  graduated  from  the  program 

( 1 

and  the  greater  the  nuiriber  of  dopant  ants  he  has,  the  more  likely 

* 

the  graduate  is  doing  higher  ordered  tasks  in  both  the  data  and 
people  job  characteristics. 

' For  the  DDT  group:  The  greater  the  number  of  dependents  and 

the  higher  the  present  salary,  the  mere  likely  the  graduate  is 
doing  higher  ordered  tasks  in  the  data  jefo  characteristics  hierarchy* 

Table  15  displays  the  results  of  the  multiple  regression  analysis 
and  each  coefficient  represents  the  raw  score  units  of  the  dependent 
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variable  which  is  associated  with  a one  unit  change  in  the  in- 
dependent variable  being  considered.* 

On  the  average,  those  BET  graduates  who  selected  higher  data 
«< 

related  job  characteristics,  for  each  unit  increase  in  the  in- 
dependent variable:^* 

A,  Score  '-.001  units  lower  on  the  (3)  initial  salary 
item; 

B i Score  -.0007  units  lower  on  the  (4)  miles  between 
hometown  high  school  and  first  job  item; 

C.  Score  .001  units  higher  on  the  (5)  present  salary 
item. 

Those  EET  graduates  who  selected  higher  people  related  job 
characteristics,  for  each  unit  increase  in  the  independent  variable;** 

D.  Score  .-.12  units  lower  on  the  (1)  graduation  year 
item; 

E*  Score  ,16  units  higher  on  the  (2)  number  of  dependents 

item;  - » 

F.  Score  -.001  units  lower  on  the  (3)  initial  salary 
item; 

G.  Score  -.005  units  lower  on  the  (4)  miles  between 
hometown  high  school  and  first  job  item.; 

H.  Score  .001  units  higher  on  the  (5)  present  salary 
item. 


*ttote  that  the  numbers  are  small  because  the  absolute  range  4 
of  the  job  characteristic  is  only  seven  un^s  and  In  actuality 
is  about  three  to  four  units  "Vh^reas  the  range  of  the  independent 
variables  are  about; 

(1)  1-15  ‘ (3)  340  - 450  (5)  550  - 1075  (7)  1.3  - 2.9 

(2)  1 - 9 (4)  50  - 600  <6)  60  - 650 

* 

**In  each  ise,  these  ate  true  when  the  effect  of  the  other 
six  Independent  variables  are  partlaled  out. 
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Those  DDT  graduates  who  selected  higher  data  related  job 

characteristics,  for  each  unit  increase  in  ihe  independent  variable?* 

u 

1*  Score  >003  units  higher  on  the  (3)  initial  salary 
item; 

i 

J.  Score  .002  higher  on  the  C5)  present  salary  item* 

Those  DDT  graduates  who  selected  higher  people  related  job 

characteristics,  for  each  unit  increase  in  the  Independent  variable:* 

K.  Score  -*06  units  lowei.  on  the  Cl)  graduation  year 
item; 

L.  Score  -001  units  higher  on, the  (3)  initial  salary 
item; 

M.  Score  *002  units  higher  on  the  (5)  present  salary 
item . 

1 Those  DDT  graduates  who  selected  higher  thing  related  job 

* characteristics,  for  each  unit,  increase  in  the  independent  variable:* 

N*  Score  ,003  units  higher  on  the  (3)  initial  salary 
item; 

H 

0,  Score  *0003  units  higher  on  the  (6)  miles  between 
hometown  high  school  and  present  job  item* 

The  multiple  regression  table  can  also  he  used  to  examine  the 

■ .1  original  questions*  Significant  relationships  (indicated  by  the 

asterisked  quantities  in  Table  15)  were  found  for  15  of  the 

42  relationships  (see  Table  14) * These  were  as  follows? 

I*  Between  those  graduates  who  selected  higher  levels 
of  data  related  job  tasks  and  * 

A*  initial  salary  (lower  Cor  the  BET  graduates  and 
higher  for  the  DDT  group) ; 

B*  distance  between'  hometown  high  school  and  first 
job  (EET  only  - smaller); 


*In  each  case,  these  are  true  when  the  effect  of  the  other  six 
independent  variables  are  partialed  out* 
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C.  present  salary  (higher  for  both  groups); 

II , Between  those  graduates  who  selected  higher  levels  of 
people  related  joo  tasks  and  ~ 

D.  year  of  graduation  (graduated  from  an  earlier 
class  for  both  currlculums ) ; 

E.  nuaber  of  dependents  (EET  only  - larger); 

F.  initial  salary  (lower  for  EET  graduates  and  higher 
for  the  DDT  group); 


III, 


G.  distance  between  hometown  high  school  and  first 
job  (EET  only  - smaller); 

H.  present  salary  (higher  for  both  currlculums). 

Between  those  graduates?who  selected  higher  levels  of 
thing  related  job  task?|and  - 

I*  initial  salary  (DDT^only  - higher); 

J.  distance  between  hometown  high  school  and  present 
job  (DDT  only  - greater) , 
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CONCLUSIONS 


A number  of  relationships  within  and  among  the  mobility  fac- 

" H 

tore  were  identified*  The  job-residence  changes  item  was  used  as 
the  dependent  variable  and  the  other  six  mobility  factors  served 
as  independent  variables  In  the  search  for  relationships.  Both  the 
2ero-ordar  correlations  and  the  linear  multiple  regression  analysis 
were  utilised*  Three  significant  relationships  were  identified  for 
the  EET  graduates  and  three  significant  relationships  were  found  for 
the  PDl  graduates.  The  same  relationships  were  Identified  by  both 
the  zero-order  correlations  and  the  regression  technique.  They  are 
as  follows; 

Those  EET  graduates  who  rank  highest  in  the  lob-res tflence 
change  vailable  are*  on  the  average: 

A.  Among  the  graduates  of  the  earlier  classes; 

P 

3.  Among  those  who  earned  higher  initial  salaries. 

C.  Among  those  who  had  the  greater  number  of  miles 
between  their  hometown  high  school  end  first  Job. 

Those  DDT  graduates  who  rank  highest  in  the  i oh- residence 

■■ 

change  variable  are*  od  the  average i 

D.  Among  the  graduates  of  the  earlier  classes; 

E.  Among  those  who  earned  lower  Initial  salaries > 

P.  Among  those  who  are  presently  earning  higher 
salaries. 

i 

Also  found  were  a number  of  relationships  between  mobility  fac- 
tors and  job  characteristics  by  utilisation  of  zero-order  correlations 
and  the  linear  multiple  regression  computations. 
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Those  identified  as  significant  by  the  zero-order  correla- 
tions were  as  follows; 

A.  For  the  SET  group 

On  the  aver age % those  graduates  who  selected  higher  level 
tasks  in  the  data  and  people  related  job  characteristics  categories 
are  no&Z  likely  to  be  graduates  oi  earlier  classes  and  have  a greater 
number  of  dependents. 

8.  For  the  DDT  gi-sup 

On  the  average,  those  graduates  who  selected  higher  level  data 
related  tasks  are  most  likely  to  have  the  greater  number  of  depen- 
dents and  a higher  present  salary. 

The  above  relationships  do  not  take  into  account  the  effect 

+ 

of  other  variables  upon  the  relationship  between  the  factors  men- 
tioned. 

Fifteen  significant  relationships  were  identified  by  the  linear 
multiple  regression  analysis.  It  is  noteworthy  to  again  restate  that 
each  of  these  relationships  is  free  from  the  influence  of  the  other 
variables  because  of  using  the  multiple  regression  technique. 

For  the  EET  group 

A,  On  the  average,  those  graduates  who  selected 
the  higher  levels  of  feta  related  tasks  are 
among  those  who  have: 

1.  Smaller  distances  between  hometown  high 
school  and  first  job;* 

2.  Lower  initial  salaries;* 

3.  Higher  present  salaries.* 


*The  relationship  of  this  Independent  variable  to  its 
associated  dependent  variable  was  found  to  be  significant  with 
the  effects  of  all  the  other  independent  variables  par  tie  led  out. 
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B.  On  the  average*  those  graduates  who  selected 
higher  levels  of  people  related  tasks  are 
among  those, who  have; 

4*  Graduated  from  an  earlier  class;* 

5,  A greater  number  of  dependents;* 

6*  Lower  initial  salaries;* 

7*  Smaller  distances  between  hometown  high 
school  and  first  job;* 

8„  Higher  present  salaries** 

For  the  DDT  group 

C,  On  rhe  average?  those  graduates  who  selected 
higher  levels  of  data  related  tasks  are  among 
those  who  have: 

9*  Higher  initial  salaries;* 

10  *„  Higher  present  salaries** 

D*  On  the  average?  those  graduates  who  selected  higher 
levels  of  People  related  tasks  are  among  those  who 
have: 

11.  Graduated  from  an  earlier  class;* 

12,  Higher  initial  salaries;* 

13*  Higher  present  salaries** 

E,  On  the  average*  those  graduates  who  selected  higher 
levels  of  thiufi  related  tasks  are  among  thore  who 
have : 

14*  Higher  initial  salaries;* 

15*  Greater  distance  between  hometown  high  school 
and  present  job** 


*The  relationships  of  this  independent  variable  to  its 
associated  dependent  variable  was  found  to  be  significant  with  the 
effects  of  all  the  other  independent  variables  partialed  out. 
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TABLE  1 

SAMPLING  RESULTS 


Orig.  Respondents 

Tel.  Respondents 

Orig.  No.  of 

% of  Tel. 

% of 

Sample  Bad 

Original  Sample 

Follow-up 

Number  Addresses*  Number  Sample  Number 

Number  Sample 

1955 

DDT 

28 

7 

14 

50 

** 

EET 

40 

9 

15 

38 

2 

2 

100 

1*  56 

DDT 

39 

7 

18 

46 

1 

1 

100 

EET 

29 

4 

15 

52 

1 

1 

100 

1957 

DDT 

65 

12 

33 

51 

2 

2 

100 

EET 

46 

6 

21 

46 

1 

1 

- 100 

1958 

DDT 

66 

8 

45 

52 

4 

4- 

100 

EET 

52 

9 

28 

54 

6 

6 

100 

1959 

DDT 

79 

10 

44 

56 

5 

5 

100 

EET 

62 

3 

28 

45 

2 

2 

100 

1960 

DDT 

69 

16 

32 

46 

3 

2 

67 

EET 

76 

12 

39 

51 

2 

2 

100 

1961 

DDT 

57 

10 

25 

44 

3 

3 

100 

EET 

49 

7 

21 

43 

2 

2 

100 

1962 

DDT 

62 

8 

30 

48 

2 

1 

50 

EET 

64 

11 

34 

53 

2 

2 

100 

1963 

DDT 

95 

10 

48 

51 

7 

6 

86 

EET 

79 

12 

28 

35 

6 

4 

67 

1964 

DDT 

76 

7 

35 

46 

* 3 

2 

67 

EET 

63 

8 

30 

43 

5 

4 

80 

1965 

DDT 

94 

H 

7 

53 

56 

2 

2 

100 

EET 

78 

11 

40 

51 

1 

1 

100 

l 

1 


dQn." 
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TABLE  1 (continued) 

Orig.  Respondents  Tel.  Respondents 


Grig.  No.  of  . % of  Tel.  % of 

Sample  Bad'  Original  Sample  - Follow-up 

Humber  Addresses*  Number  Sample  Number  Number  Sample 


1966 

DDT 

86 

7 

’ ■> 

44 

51 

5 

4 

SO 

BET 

78' 

8 

. - 46 

59' 

4 

4 

100 

t 

1967 

DDT 

75 

7 

44 

58 

4 

3 

75 

EET 

87 

3 

46 

52 

1 

1 

ido 

1968 

DDT 

95 

1 

60  . 

63 

6 

4 

67 

EET 

101 

5 

54 

54 

7 

6 

86 

1969 

DDT 

94 

1 

68 

72 

4 

4 

• 100 

EET 

94 

- 

67 

71 

4 

3 

75 

Total 

DDT 

1100 

118 

593  . 

54 

51 

43 

84 

EET 

998 

113 

512 

51 

46 

41 

89 

T0TA1 

2098 

231 

1105 

53% 

97 

84 

87% 

^Questionnaires  returned  a s undeliverable  by  the  postal 
authorities. 


t 
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TABLE  2 

zero-okdlr  correlations  for  mobility  variables 

£ET  GRADUATES 


Variables 

Graduation 

Year 

1 

Dependents 

2 

F Salary 
3 

F Miles 
4 

P Salary 
5 

F Miles 
6 

Job- 

Residence 
Changes 
. 7 

Job-  ■ 
Company 
Changes 
8 

1 

il.OO 

-0.67* 

0.09 

-0.12 

-0.36* 

0.05 

-0.30* 

-0.36* 

. 1 

1* 

1*00 

0*09 

0.16 

0*44* 

-0*01 

0.28*  . 

0,35* 

3 

1.00 

0*56* 

0.71* 

0.29* 

0.28* 

0,21* 

4 

1.00 

0.52* 

0*32* 

0.40* 

0,27* 

5 

1.00 

0.23* 

6.35* 

0,34*. 

6 

1 

1 

1*00 

0.14 

0,06  i 

7 

\ 

\ 

|* 

- 

■ 

1.00 

0,62* i 

Significant  at  the  *05  level 


U 

N) 
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TABLE  3 

ZERO -ORDER  CORRELATIONS  FOR  MOBILITY  VARIABLES 

DDT  GRADUATES 


Variables 

Graduation 
- Tear 

1 

Dependents 

2 i 

F Salary 
3 

F Miles 
4 

P Salary 
5 

P Miles 

1 

<6 

Job- 

Residence 
, Changes 
7 - 

Job- 

Company 

Changes 

8 

1 

i;oo 

-0.54* 

1 

0.22* 

-0,02  ’ 

-0,45* 

0,05 

-0,28* 

-0.38* 

2 i 

1,00 

-0.07 

0,06 

0.45* 

"0^08 

0,22* 

0,31* 

a 

1.00 

OU4 

0.21* 

0.04 

-0.02 

-C,02 

4 

. ' 1,00 

0,02 

— i 

0.19 

0,1*3 

0,06 

5 

1 

1.00  ■ 

1 1 

-0.03 

0.26* 

0.32* 

6 

1 V 

1.00 

0.04 

1 

-0.04 

1 

i 

1.00- 

0.67* 

''i 


^Significant  at  thja  <05  level 


o 
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TABLE  4 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  GRADUATION  YEAR  AND  THE  TWO  ACTUAL 
MOBILITY  VARIABLES  (4  representative  years) 


Curriculum 

1 

Graduation  1 
Yesr^  I 

I Job-residence 
changes. 

Zero-order 

Value 

Jobs  with 
different 
companies 

Zero-order 

Value 

SET 

1955 

2.3 

' 

2.9 

1961  1 

2.2 

-0.30* 

2.3 

-.036* 

1965  1 

1.7 

1.7 

1969 

r 1.3 

1.3 

DDT 

19  55 

3.3 

2.9 

L 

1 1961  1 

2.9 

-0.28* 

3*1 

-.38* 

1965 

2.3 

2.3 

I 1969  1 

' 1.3 

1.2 

*Signif leant  at  the  .03  confidence  level. 

Note:  The  aero-order  correlations  are^ based  on  the  entire  sample  by  cur- 

riculum. The  table  presents  data  for  4 representative  years  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  trend  over  the  15  year  period* 


o 
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‘ TABLE  5 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GRADUATION  YEAR,  NUMBER  OF  DEPENDENTS 

AND  JOB-RESIDENCE  CHANGES  (for  4 representative  years) 

* 


Note:  The  zero-order  correlations  are  based  on  the  entire  sample  by 

curriculum.  The  table  presents  data  for  4 representative  years  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  trend  over  the  15  year  period. 
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TABLE  6 

I 

COMPARISON  OF  INITIAL  SALARIES  WITH  MILES  BETWEEN  FIRST  JOB 
AND  Hqp&TOHN  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  JOB-ljgSIDENCE  CHANGES 
(for  A representative  years) 


Curriculum 

iGradiiation 
I Year' 

1 A 

Initial 

Salaries** 

< First 

Miles 

Zero- 

Order 

Value 

Job-residence 

changes 

Zero- 

Order 

Value 

BET  1 

1 1955 

341 

686 

1,6 

1961 

429 

456 

1 +0.56* 

1,9 

0.28* 

■ 

1965 

429 

130 

1.4 

19  69 

450 

142 

1.3 

DDT 

1955 

359 

159 

1 2,8 

1961 

384 

604 

+0,14 

1 2,5 

-.02 

1965 

400 

97 

1.8 

196? 

426 

200 

' r. 

1 1,3 

■ 

♦Significant  at  the  ,05  confidence  level,  * 

Note  t The  zero-order  correlations  are  based  on  the  entire  sample  by  curriculum. 
The  table  presents  data  for  4 representative  years  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  trend 
over  the  15  year  period, 

1 **Adjusted  to  1970  dollars  by  use  of  the  National  Consumer  Price  Index  (3:229). 


t 
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TABLE  7 


COMPARISON  OF  DISTANCE  BETWEEN  HOMETOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL* 
FIRST  JOB  WITH  DISTANCE  BETWEEN  HOMETOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL* 
PRESENT  JOB  AND  JOB-RESIDENCE  CHANGES 
(for  A representative  years) 


Curriculum  i 

graduation 
I Tear 

First 

Miles 

Present 

Miles 

Zero- 

Order 

Value 

Ijob-residence 
! changes 

Zero- 

Order 

Value 

EET 

1955 

686 

348 

+.32* 

1.6 

+.40* 

19G1 

456 

494 

1 1.9 

1965 

130 

316 

1.4 

.1969 

142 

198 

1 1.3 

DDT 

1955 

159 

129 

2.8 

+.  16 

1961 

604 

393 

+.19 

2,5 

1965 

97 

638 

1.8 

1969 

200 

252 

1.3 

Significant  to  the  .05  confidence  level. 

Note'  The  zero -order  correlations  are  based  on  the  entire  sample  by 
curriculum.  The  table  presents  data  for  4 representative  years  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  trend  over  the  15  year  period. 


cres 


TABLE  8 


COMPARISON  OF  PRESENT  SALARIES  WITH  DISTANCE  BETWEEN  HOMETOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL- 

PRESENT  JOB  AND  JOB -RESIDENCE  CHANGES 


*Slgnlf leant  to  <*>he  *05  confidence  level* 

Note:  The  zero-order  correlations  ate  based  on  the  entire  sample  by 

curriculum.  The  table  presents  data  for  4 representative  years  in  order  to 
demons txate  the  trend  over  the  15  year  period. 


ERjt 


Jl 


I 
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TABLE  9 

COMPARISON  OF  MILES  BETWEEN  HOMETOWN  HIGH  SCHOOtr 
PRESENT  JOB  AND  NUMBER  OF  JOB-RESIDENCE  CHANCES 


# * 


I 

i 


i 


I 


u 


H't.Up-  Mi** 


I "-'ll  J-  V - 
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TABLE  10 

4 

REGRESSION  EFFECT  OF  THE  SIX  INDEPENDENT  MOBILITY  FACTORS  ON  THE 
MOBILITY  VARIABLE  JOB- RESIDENCE  CHANGES  (Xty  RAW  SCORE  UNITS) 


A 

Curriculum 

Independent 

? 

Graduation 

Year 

.Variables — — 

Number  of 
Dependents 

4 

First 

Salary 

First 

Mile 

Present 

Salary 

Present 
" Miles 

Intercept  1 

U 

Significance 

of 

' F-rat io 

ft 

1 

, 

[ 

SET 

Number  of 
J ob-Residence 
Changes 
' (N«545) 

-.06** 

<s°l} 

u 

.04 

ti2S) 

.0004* 

(.0002) 

.0005** 

(.00009) 

-.00008 

(.0001) 

.00002 

(.00003) 

1.08 

(.21) 

.233 

* 

.01 

f 

r DDT 
Number  o£ 
JolT-Re  side  nee 
Changes 
(Et-621) 

-.05** 

(.01) 

.03 

(.04) 

-.0003 

(.0003) 

,0003** 

(.00008) 

t-  1 

,0007** 

(.0002)  I 

. 00003 
I C 00004) 

.92 

(-23)  ■ 

, 124 

£ 

,01 

*S±gni£icant  at  .05  level* 
**Signi£lcant  at  ,01  level* 


* 
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TABLE  11 

THINGS  DONE  ON  THE  JOB:  DDT  CURRICULUM 


Graduation  Year ^ 


DATA 

55 

56 

57  58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

synthesizing 

2 

2 

3 3 

2 

14 

2 

2 

4 

1 

6 

6 

2 

5 

11 

coordinating 

9 

17 

26  40 

37 

20 

20 

22 

35 

25 

36 

24 

25 

20 

18 

analyzing  » 

9 

17 

24  32 

35 

27 

21 

17 

34 

25 

37 

27 

29 

32 

40 

compiling 

* . 8 

13 

19  20 

18 

19 

14 

9 

16 

25 

26 

23 

21 

31 

26 

computing 

■7 

9 16  20 

r\  * 

20 

15 

13 

29  21 

30 

30 

27 

38 

36 

comparing 

6 

13 

14  17 

15  17 

13 

7 

16 

14 

22 

23 

14 

26 

24 

copying 

5 

4 

7 10 

2 

6 

5 

4 

2 

5 

15 

12 

12 

25 

32 

PEOPLE 

mentoring 

0 

2 

.2  2 

3 

3 

1 

0 

2 

2 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

negot iating 

. 5 

7 

14  20 

21 

16 

12 

7 

17 

14 

21 

13 

14 

8 

16 

instructing 

■/“  7 

j.2 

16  32 

22 

19‘ 

13 

15 

18 

15 

26 

17 

14- 

11 

11 

supervising 

9 

12 

25  38 

28 

16 

13 

18 

25 

19 

30* 

15 

16 

14 

6 

persuading 

speaking- 

5 

12 

6 21 

15 

14 

13 

12 

17 

11 

26 

10 

12 

13 

14 

signaling 

0 

5 

5 13 

8 

10 

6 

2 

8 

5 

14 

7 

6 

6 

11 

serving 

THINGS 

3 

7 

6 6 

9 

12 

10 

5 

12 

9 

12 

14 

* 

14  17 

16 

setting-up 

precision- 

3 

2 

9 4 

7 

- 7\ 

3 

\ 

5 

10 

7 

6 

13 

11 

9 

11 

working 

operating- 

5 

4 

6 11 

12 

6 

4 

6 

10 

9 

22 

19 

17 

21 

24 

controlling 
driving-  1 

0 

4 

6 10 

4 

4 

3 

3 

8 

4 

5 

11 

4 

7 

5 

operating 

0 

0 

1 3 

0 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

2 

5 

5 

manipulating 

0 

2 

3 7 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

9 

4 

3 

3 

6 

tending 

0 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

handling 

1 

2 

5 2 

6 

3 

4 

1 

3 

1 

b- 

7 

5 

7 

3 

3 

4316 
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TABLE  12 


THINGS  DONE  ON  THE  JOB:  SET  CURRICULUM 


DATA 

synthesising 

coordinating 

analysing 

compiling 

computing 

comparing 

copying 

PEOPLE 

mentoring 

negotiating 

instructing 

supervising 

persuading 

speaking* 

signaling 

serving 

THINGS 

setting-up 

precision* 

working 

operating- 

controlling 

driving- 

operating 

manipulating 

tending 

handling 


Graduation  Year' 


55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68, 

69 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

8 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

8 

4 

3 

5 

12 

11 

1C 

19 

20 

30 

17 

20 

15 

12 

25 

27 

30 

18 

23 

13 

12 

16  16 

19 

31 

18 

28 

25 

21 

30 

36 

34' 

29' 

33 

6 

7 

8 

8 

10 

18 

10 

16 

11 

11 

16 

22 

27 

26 

20 

4 

4 

10 

13 

12 

25 

11 

19 

19 

15 

14 

23 

25 

23 

20 

6 

5 

8 

7 

7 

12 

11 

13 

10 

12 

22 

19 

20 

18 

20 

2 

0 

1 

7 

1 

4 

2 

3 

2 

8 

9, 

6 

13 

9 

15 

2 

,1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

8 

6 

13 

10 

13 

16 

10 

14 

7 

7 

7 

17 

13 

7 

10 

13 

11 

14 

20 

15 

23 

14 

19 

12 

11 

18 

22 

18 

14 

13 

9 

11 

17 

18 

17 

25 

13 

18 

12 

12 

13 

23 

15 

14 

13 

5 

5 

6 

10 

9 

14 

8 

12 

5 

7 

8 

13 

10 

10 

8 

7 

3 

6 

9 

8 

9 

.2 

6 

5 

6 

7 

9 

7 

10 

7 

2 

4 

3 

6 

7 

9 

5 

8 

7 

5 

10 

14 

11 

13 

16 

2 

4 

6 

7 

I 

7 

9 

2 

12 

11 

10 

14 

24 

16 

22 

19 

3 

5 

1 

5 

11 

12 

4 

10 

10 

15 

11 

13 

18 

9 

15 

1 

4 

3 

5 

7 

10 

4 

15 

16 

11 

9 

20 

13 

16 

15 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

6 

6 

6 

8 

5 

7 

3 

1 

3 

7 

2 

8 

2 

5 

8 

5 

6 

15 

5 

9 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

1 

4 

3 

0 

1 

2 

4 

2 

-3 

1 

6 

6 

3 

8 

6 

4 

9 

7 

ERIC 
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TABLE  13 


THE  ABSOLUTE  ZERO-ORDER  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  THREE  DEPENDENT  VARIABLES 
(DATA,  PEOPLE,  THINGS)  AND  THE  SEVEN  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES  (MOBILITY  FACTORS) 


h 

Curriculum 

Graduation 

Year 

Number  of 
Dependents 

First 

Salary 

First 

Mile 

I 

‘ i : 

Present 

Salary 

Present 

Miles 

Number  of 
Job 

Residence 

Changes 

EET 

' s 

- ■ 

it 

: / 

Date 

-%25* 

.24* 

-.07 

-.09 

.15 

-.04 

.02 

People 

-.37* 

.32* 

-.08 

-.04 

.19 

ft 

-.05 

.05 

m 

Things 

.07 

-.08 

.00 

-.04 

-.07 

-.00 

-.02 

DDT 

) 

1 

| 

Data 

.04 

.20* 

.09 

.11 

.20* 

*11  ! 

.04 

People 

.00 

.09 

.06  - 

.10 

.10 

.09 

.06 

Things 

-.01  1 

1 .02 

.01 

.03 

.06 

.05 

.01 

, *$ignif leant  to  the  >05  Confidence  Level*  j> 


o i 
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Question.  1: 


TABLE  14 

TESTING  THE  QUESTIONS  WITH  ZZRO-ORDER 
CORRELATION J THE, RESULTS 

Is  there  a significant  relationship  between  those 
graduates  of  the  (EEl)  (DDT)  curriculum  who  sel- 
ected higher  levels  of  data  related  job  tasks 
and  ~ 


STATEMENT 

H 

CURRICULUM 

j 

EET 

DDT 

a. 

year  of  graduation 

Yes 

No 

h 

b. 

number  of  dependents 

Yes 

Yes 

' 

c* 

initial  salary 

No 

No 

J 

distance  between  home 

town  high  school  and 

f 

first  job 

No 

No 

I 

f 

e* 

present  salary 

No 

Yes 

h 

! 

f* 

distance  between  home 

town  high  school  and 

f 

present  job 

No 

No 

g* 

/ 

number  of  job-residence  changes 

No 

No 

i 

Question  2t  la  there  a significant  relationship  between  those 

l 

graduates  of 

the  (BET)  (DDT)  curriculum  who  sel' 

f 

L 

ected  higher 

levels  of  people  related  job  tasks 

i 

and  - 

i 

t 

a. 

year  of  graduation 

■ 

Yes 

No 

b. 

number  of  dependents 

Yes 

No 

c. 

initial  salary 

No 

No 

d* 

distance  between  home 

town  high  school  and 

first  job 

No 

No 

e* 

present  salary 

No 

No 

f* 

distance  between  home 

town  high  school  and 

h 

present  Job 

No 

No 

S* 

number  of  Job- residence  changes 

No 

No 

Question  3? 


Is  there  a significant  relationship  between  those 
graduates  of  the  (EEX)  (DDT)  curriculum  who  sel- 
ected higher  levels  of  thing -related  job  tasks 
and 


a. 

b. 

c. 
d* 

e. 

g. 


year  of  graduation 
number  of  dependents 
initial  salary 

distance  between  home  town  high 
first  job 
present  salary 

distance  between  home  town  high 
present'  job 

number  of  job-residence  changes 


No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

school 

and 

No 

No 

. No 

No 

school 

and 

No 

No 

No 

No 
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TABLE  15 


REGRESSION  EFFECT  OF  THE  SEVEN  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES  ON  THE 
THREE  JOB"  CHARACTERISTICS  (IN  RAW  SCORE  UNITS)  BY  CURRICULUM 


Nobility  Factors* 

-2 

R 

Signi- 

ficance 

of 

F-ratio 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Intercept 

BET 

N*=545 

Data 

-.03 

(.03)b 

.15 

(.08) 

- .001 A A 
(.0004) 

-.0007** 

(.0002) 

.001** 

(.0003) 

.00001 

(.00008) 

-.03 

(.10) 

a 

4.74 

(.50) 

.111 

.01 

Febp le 

1 

_L 

-.12** 

(.04) 

.16* 

(.08) 

-.001** 

(-.000*) 

-.0005* 

(.0002) 

.001** 

(.0003) 

-.00001 

(.00008) 

-.08 

Ml) 

4.65 

(.54) 

.175 

.01 

Things 

i 

i 

.002 

(.05) 

-.07 

(.12) 

.0008 

(.0006) 

-.0002 

(.0003) 

-.0006 

(.0004) 

.000008 

(.0001) 

.07 

(.15> 

3.79 

(.76) 

1 '■  — 

-.0006 

! n 

DDT 

N-621 

Data 

-.03 

(.02) 

.06 

(.05) 

i ^ ! 

1 + . 

.003** 

(.0004) 

-.0001 
(.oooi)  : 

.002** 

(.0002) 

.0008 

(.00005) 

-.05 
_ CiOS) 

2.70 
i (.32) 

.290 

* .01 

Feoplef 

-.06** 

(.02)  | 

.09 

(.06) 

.001* 

(.0006). 

-.0001 

-(.0001) 

.002** 
( .003) 

.00007 
(.00007)  1 

.06 

(.06)1 

2.30 
(.40)  | 

.251 

.01 

Things i 

.06  1 
t-03)  J 

.10 
. C<091 

.003** 

(.0009) 

-.0002 

(.0002) 

.0004 

(.0004) 

.0003* 

(.0001) 

.05 

<(.10) 

(59)  ! 

.038 

i 1 

.01  v 

a ..Numbers  1 through  7 are:  l»gtaduation  year;  2=number  of  dependents;  3sinitial  salary; 

4»miles  between  hometown  high  school  and  first  job;  S^resent  salary;  6=milea  between  hometown  high 
school  and  present  job;  7*nuinber  of  job-residence  changes. 

b .Values  Id  parenthesis  are  the  standard  error  of  the  coefficients. 

**  Significant  at  .05  level. 

A*  Significant  at  .01  level. 

NS**Not  significant  at  .05  level; 


N*Nuniber  of  observations. 


Ln 

O 


TABLE  16 


TESTING  THE  QUESTIONS  BY  MULTIPLE  REGRESSION 
ANALYSIS:  THE  RESULTS 

Question  1:  Is  there  a significant  relationship  between  those 

graduates  of  the  (EEl)  (DDT)  curriculum  who  sel- 
ected higher  levels  of  data  related  job  tasks 
and  - 


STATEMENT 

CURRICULUM 

EET 

DDT 

a.  year  of  graduation 

NO 

No 

b.  number  of  dependents 

No 

No 

c.  initial  salary 

Yes 

Yes 

d.  distance  between  home  town  high  school  and 

first  job 

Yes 

No 

e.  present  salary 

Yes 

Yes 

f.  distance  between  home  town  high  school  and 

present  job 

No 

No 

g*  number  of  job -residence  changes 

No 

No 

Question  2:  Is  'there  a significant  relationship  between  those 

graduates  of  the  (EET)  (D&T)  curriculum  who  sel- 
ected higher  levels  of  people  related  job  tasks 
and  “• 

F i 


a.  year  of  graduation 

Yes 

Yes 

b.  number  of  dependents 

Yes 

No 

c.  initial  salary 

d.  distance  between  home  town  high  school  and 

Yes 

Yea 

first  job 

Yes 

No 

e.  present  salary 

f.  distance  between  home  town  high  school  and 

Yes 

Yes 

present  job 

'No 

No 

g»  number  of  job-residence  changes 

No 

No 

+ 

Question  3:  Is  there  a significant  relationship  between  those 

graduates  of  the-  (EET)  (DDT)  curriculum  who  sefc* 
ected  higher  levels  of-,  thing,  related  job  tasks 
and  - 

a.  year  of  graduation 

No 

No 

b.  number  of  dependents 

No 

No 

e.  initial  salary 

d.  distance  between  home  town  high  school  and 

No 

Yes 

first  job 

No 

No 

e.  present  salary 

f.  distance  between  home  town  high  school  and 

No 

No 

present  job 

No 

Yes 

g.  number  of  Job-residence  changes 

No 

No 
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The  Original  Cover  Letter: 


Dear  Penn  State  Graduate* 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University  Is  conducting  a follow-up  study 
of  the  Associate  Degree  graduates  of  the  Commonwealth  Campuses . This 
study  has  several  major  purposes* 

1.  To  learn  what  has  happened  to  you  since  you 
graduated* 

2.  To  learn  how  you  feel  about  the  adequacy  of 
the  teaching  you  received  In  both  the  basic 
and  specialised  courses. 

3.  To  determine  the  relationship  between  your 
Associate  Degree  Program  and  your  career. 

Your  responses*  along  with  those  of  the  other  Associate  Degree 
graduates * will  serve  as  a very  Important  part  of  the  evaluation 
of  the  Commonwealth  Campus  cur ricuiums . This  evaluation  will 
serve  as  the  basis  for  recommending  changes  that  could  lead  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Associate  Degree  Programs  for  the  benefit  of 
future  graduates.  Therefore * it  can  be  seen  that  your  help  is 
critically  needed. 

We  have  enclosed  a short  questionnaire  for  you  to  fill  out.  Would 

you  be  kind  enough  to  t ake^ift-een-minu t e b or  so  and  answer  each — 

question?  Also^we  request  that  you  be  completely  honest  and  direct 
with  your  answers. 

Upon  completing  the  questionnaire  * would  you  send  It  back  to  us  In 
the  enclosed  pre-addressed  envelope? 

Thank  you  for  your  invaluable  assistance*  Best  wishes. 

Sincerely* 
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Questionnaire  - Crurwinrmpalt^  Campus  Study; 
A*  Name  


Graduate  from  (circle 

the  appropriate  program): 

1,  DDT  2,  EET  3,  Other 

Circle  the  Commonwealth  Campus  where  you  received 

your 

Associate  Degree: 

1,  Allentown 

8, 

DuBois 

15, 

Schuylkill 

2 , Altoona 

9, 

Fayette  . 

1*=, 

Shenango 

3,  Beaver 

10, 

Hazleton 

17, 

Wilkes-Barre 

4,  fiehrend 

11, 

McKeesport 

18, 

Worthington-Scranton 

5,  Berks 

12, 

Mont  Alto 

19, 

Yor1* 

6,  Capitol 

13, 

New  Kensington 

7 Delaware  County 

14, 

Ogontz 

D«  Year  of  graduation  from  Penn  State  Associate  Degree  Program  19  

E,  Present  Address  

Street  Town  State  Zip 

F,  Marital  Status:  Single;  Married;  Divorced;  Separated;  Widower 

Ifo,  of  Dependents  (Include  Spouse)  ' ■ 

* 

G,  Military  Experience  (circle  the  appropriate  item):  1.  Yes  2,  No, 

3,  Overseas  4,  Domestic  time  served  (mos,) 


Your  Work 

Information  about  your  first  job  after  earning  the  Associate  Degree: 

H,  Employer’s  (Company)  Name „ 

I,  First  Job  Salary  $ per  month  (before  taxes  and  other  deductions) 

J,  How  many  miles  was  your  first  job  from  where  you  lived  when  you  graduated  from 

high  school?  miles 

Information  about  your  present  job: 

K,  Employer’s  (Company^  Name  

L,  Present  Job  Salary  $ per  month  (before  taxes  and  other  deductions) 

Mr  How  many  miles  is  your  present  job  from  -?here  you  lived  when  you  graduated  freu 
high  school?  miles 

N.  How  many  times  since  you  received  your  Associate  Degree  have  you  made  a job 

change  and  a residence  change  at  the  same  time?  times 

O,  How  many  jobs  with  different  companies  have  you  held  since  receiving  your 

Associate  Degree?  jobs 
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Circle  those  items  in  each  list  that  describe/’  ^ome  of  the  things  that  you  do  in 
your  job: 


A 

B 

C 

1.  Copying 

1.  Supervising 

1.  Precis? ''u  Working 

2.  Synthesizing 

2.  .Serving 

2.  Tending 

3.  Comparing 

3.  Mentoring 

3.  Driving-Operating 

4.  Compiling 

4.  Instructing 

4.  Setting-Up 

5.  Coordinating 

5 . Persuading 

5 . Handling 

6.  Computing 

6 » Negotiating 

6.  Operating-Controlling 

7.  Analyzing 

6.  Speaking-Signaling 

7.  Manipulating 

P.  Rank  order  general  groups  A,  B,  and  C above  in  accordance  with  their 
importance 'to  your  present  4ob. 


_most  important 


less  Important 


w least  important 


Q.  Circle  the  highest  degree  earned  to  date: 


1*  associate  2.  bachelors 


3.  masters 


4.  doctorate 


Your  Course  Work  at  Penn  State 

Following  are  several  items  relating  to  some  of  the  basic  courses  you  took  in  your 
i^souiate  Degree  Program  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  For  each  item, 

' X”  the  appropriate  spaces  that  best  indicate  your  opinion  of  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  that  subject,  the  degree  to  which  you  used  it  immediately  after  gradu- 
ation, the  degree  to  which  you  ine  it  now,  and  Its  importance  in  the  job  you  hope 
to  get  in  the  future.  Please  check  one  in  each  column. 


qUAlITY  OF 
SUBJECT  INSTRUCTION 


NEED  FOR  IT 
AFTER  GRADUATION 


YOUR  NEED 
FOR  IT  NOW 


NEED  FOR  IT 
TO  GET  DESIRED 
JOB  IN  THE  FUTURE 
Very 


Very  Very 

Exc . Good  Fair  Poor  Much  Much  Some  None  Much  Much  Some  None  Much  Much  Some  None 


Fresh- 
man 
Mathe- 
matics 1 


Fresh- 

man 

Science  2 3_ 

English  1 2 3_ 


1 2 3 4 1 2 


1 2 3 4 1 2 


4_ 

4 


1_ 

1 


2_ 

2 


3_ 

3 


4_ 

4 


Social 
Sci- 
ences 1 


1 2 3 4 1 2 


er|c 
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111,  DDT  GRADUATES  ONLY 

This  is  the  final  section  of  the  survey  and  you  are  asked  to  give  three 

responses  for  each  of  the  items  below.  These  topics  deal  with  same  of 

the  major  topics  in  the  specialised  portion  of  your  Associate  Degree 

* 

Program.  You  are  requested  to  evaluate  them  m terms  of  a)  quality  of 

I 

instruction*  b)  the  extent  to  wh.ijh  you  used  them  immediately  after 

I 

graduation,  and  c)  the  extent  to  which  you  use  them  at  the  present  time. 


Tone 


QUALITY  OP  INSTRUCTION 


EXTENT  USED  WHEN 
FIRST  GRADUATED 


EXTENT  USED  NOW 


Exc . 

Good 

Not  Very 

Fair  Poor  Taught  Much 

Much 

Very 

Some  None  Much  Much  Some  None 

AA  Freehand 
sketching 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

Pd 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

P 

AB  Multiview  layout 

1 

2 

3 

- 

_ 5 

1 

2 

3 

_ i 

2 

3 

_ 4 

AC  Graphical 
^ solutions 

1 

2 

3 

HI" 

„ |4_ 

_ 5 

1 

2 

3 

4_ 

_ i 

2 

3 

_ 4 

AD  Kinematics 
■ 

1 

2 

3 

4_ 

— 5__ 

1 

2 ..  t 

3 

. 

A 

_ ±__ 

2 

3 

4 

AE  Strength  of 
materials 

1 

2 

3 

_ 4_ 

_ 5 

t 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

_ 4 

AF  Static  load 
^ analysis 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

AG  Dynamic  load 
analysis 

1 

2 

3 

- 

* 

_ 5 

1 

2 

’3 

. 4_ 

_ 1 

2 

3 

_ 4 

AH  Analysis  of 
structures 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

AX  Manufacturing 
process 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

AJ  Product  design 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

P 

4 

AK  Report  writing 

1 

2 

3„ 

J 4_ 

__  5 

1 

2 

3 

, 4 

_ 1 

2 

3 

_ 4 

AL  Computer 
programming 

1 

2 

3 

_ 

_ 5 

1 

2 

3 

, 4 

- 1 . 

2 

3 

_ 4 

ERLC 
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in.  eet  Graduates  only 


This  is  the  final  section  of  the  survey  and  you  are  asked  to  give  three 
responses  for  each  of  the  items  below.  These  topics  deal  with  some  of 
the  major  topics  In  the  specialized  portion  of  your  Associate  Degree 
Program.  You  are  requested  to  evaluate  them  in  terms  of  a)  quality  of 
instruction,  b)  the  extent  to  which  you  used  them  immediately  after 
graduation,  and  c)  the  extent  to  which  you  use  them  at  the  present  time. 

EXTENT  USED  WHEN 

TOPIC  QUALITY  OF  INSTRUCTION  FIRST  GRADUATED  EXTENT  USED  NOW 

Not  Very  Very 

Exc , Good  Fair  Poor  Taught  Much  Much  Some  None  Much  Much  Some  None 


BA  Vacuum  tube 
theory 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

£B  Transistor 

circuit 

theory 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

BC  Integrated 

circuits 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

BD  Use  of  Elec- 
tronic test 

equipment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

, 4 

BE  Pulse  circuits 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

BF  Logic  circuits 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

BG  Communications 
circuits 

1,  r 

2 

. 3_ 

_ 4 

5 

i_ 

_ 2 

3 

„ 4 

1 

2 

_ 3 

4 

BH  Industrial  Elac~ 

tronlcs  circuits 

1 

Z 

3 

_ 4 

5 

1 

_ 2 

3 

„ 4 

1 

2 

. 3 

4 

■Ph  h flM 

BI  Microwave  theory  1 

2 

„ 3 

_ 4 

5 

1— 

„ 2 

3.  _ 

„ 4 

1 

2 

„ 3 

- 4 

BJ  Trouble- 
shooting 

analysis 

1 , 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1_ 

2 

3 

_ 4 

1 

2 

3 

^ 4 

BK  Binary 

, Arithmetic 

1 _ 

2 

_ 3 

. 4 

5 

1__ 

_ 2 _ 

3 

_ 4 

1 

2 

- 3 

~ 4 

1 

* - ■ 

""  ■ 

BL  Boolean  Algebra 

1 

2 

„ 3 

w 4 

5 

1— 

2 

Uk  h 

3 

- 4 

1 

2 

_ 3 

_ 4 
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The  Follow-Up  Letter; 


Dear  Penn  State  Graduate* 

Some  time  ago  we  sent  you  a questionnaire  so  that  we  could  learn 
about  you  since  you  graduated  from  The  Pennsylvania  State  Uni-* 
varsity*  Tour  responded  will  derve  as  a very  important  part  of 
the  evaluation  of  the  Commonwealth  Campup  Associate  Degree 
curriculums*  This  evaluation  will  serve1  as  the  basis  for  rec- 
ommending changes  that  could  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the 
'Associate  Degree  Programs  for  the  benefit  of  future  graduates* 
Therefore*  you  can  see  that  your  help  is  critically  needed* 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  take  fifteen  minutes  and  fill  out 
the  questionnaire?  Also*  we  request  that  you  be  completely 
honest  and  direct  with  your  answers* 

If  you  have  lost  th°.  quest lonnair  * would  you  let  us  know?  We  . 
will  see  that  on^  is  sent  to  yot  immediately* 

Upon  completing  the  questionnaire,  would  you  send  it  back  to  us 
at  the  address  given  below?  Thank  you  for  your  invaluable 
assistance* 

Sincerely  * 
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Description  of  Jfrb-Related  Tasks  (12; 649-650) ; 

Information,  knowledge!  and  conceptions,  related  to  data, 
people,  or  things,  obtained  by  observation,  investigation,  inter- 
pretation,  visualization,  mental  creation;  incapable  of  being 
touched;  written  data  take  the  form  of  numbers,  words,  symbols; 
other  data  are  ideas ,.  Concepts,  oral  verbalization. 

Synthesizing;  Integrating  analyses  of  data  to  discover 
facts  and/or  develop  knowledge,  concepts,  or  interpretations  * 

Coordinating t Determining  time,  place,  and  sequence  of 
operations  or  action  to  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  analysis  of 
data;  executing  determinations  and/or  reporting  on  events. 

Analyzing:  Examining  and  evaluating  data.  Presenting 

alternative  actions  in  relation  to  the' evaluation  Is  fre- 
quently involved* 

Compiling:  Gathering,  collating,  or  classifying  information 

about  data,  people,  or  things.  Reporting  and/or  carrying 
out  a prescribed  action  in  relation  to  the  information  is 
frequently  Involved. 


Computing:  Performing  arithmetic  operations  and  reporting 

on  and/or  carrying  out  a prescribed  action  in  relation  to 
them.  Does  not  include  counting* 


f Copying:  Transcribing,  entering,  or  posting  data. 


Comparing:  Judging  the  readily  observable  functional, 

structural,  or  compositional  characteristics  (whether  similar 
to  or  divergent  from  obvious  standards)' of  data,  people,  or 
things . 


■i 

PEOPLE:  Human  beings;  also  animals  dealt  with  on  an  individual 

basis \as  if  they  were  human. 


Mentoring ; Dealing  with  individuals  in  terms  of  their  total 
personality  in  order  to  advise,  counsel,  and/or  guide  them 
with  regard  to  problems  that  may  be  resolved  by  legal,  sci~ 
entifio*  clinical,  spiritual,  and/or  other  professional 
principles. 


N ego tTafihte:  "Exchahglhg~ideas , jgftfnaat ion and  opinions 

with  othersVto  formulate  policies  and  programs  and/or  arrive 
jointly  at  decisions,  conclusions,  or  solutions. 


Instructing:  teaching  subject  matter  to  others,  c?  training 

others  (including  animals)  through  explanation,  demonstra- 
tion, and  supervised  practice;  or  making  recommendations  on 
the  basis  of  technical  disciplines. 
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Supervising;  Determining  or  interpreting  work  procedures 
for  a group  of  workers,  assigning  specific  duties  to  them, 
maintaining  harmonious  relations  among  them,  and  promoting 
efficiency i 

Diverting?  Amusing  others. 

* 

Persuading : Influencing  others  in  favor  of  a product, 

service,  or  point  of  view. 

Speaking-Signaling ? Talking  with  and/or  signaling  people 
to  convey  or  exchange  information.  Includes  giving  assign- 
ments and/or  directions  to  helpers  or  assistants. 

Serving:  Attending  to  the  needs  or  requests  of  people  or 

animals  or  the  expressed  or  implicit  wishes  of  people. 
Immediate  response  is  involved. 


THINGS ? Inanimate  objects  as  distinguished  from  human  beings; 
substances  or  materials;  machines,  tools,  equipment;  products. 

A thing  is  tangible  and  has  shape,  form,  and  other  physical 
characteristics. 

Setting  Up:  Adjusting  machines  or  equipment  by  replacing  or 

altering  tools,  jigs,  fixtures,  and  attachments  to  prepare 
them  to  perform  their  functions,  change  their  performance, 
or  restore  their  .proper  functioning  if  they  break  down. 
Workers  who  set  up  one  or  a number  of  machines  for  other 
workers  or  who  set  up  end  personally  operate  a variety  of 
machines  are  included  here. 

Precision  Working:  Using  body  members  and/or  tools  or  work 

aids  to  work,  move,  guide,  or  place  objects  or  materials  in 
situations  where  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  attainment 
of  standards  occurs  and  selection  of  appropriate  tools, 
objects,  or  materials,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  tool  to 
the  task  require  exercise  of  considerable  judgment, 

Operating-Controlling ? Starting,  stopping,  controlling,  and 
adjusting  the  progress  of  machines  or  equipment  designed  to 
fabricate  and/or  process  objects  or  materials  * Operating 
"machines  involves  setting  up  the  machine  and  adjusting  the 
machine  or  material  as  the  work  progresses.  Controlling 
"equipment  "Involves  observing" gages y- diaisy- et  c ry  -and  -turning 
valves  and  other,  devices  to  control  such  factors  as  tempera- 
ture, pressure,  flow  of  liquids,  speed  of  pumps,  and  reac- 
tions of  materials^  Setup  Involves  several  variables  and 
adjustment  is  more  frequent  than  in  tending. 
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Driving-Operating,?  Starting,  stopping,  and  controlling  the 
actions  of  machines  or  equipment  for  which  a course  must  be 
guided,  in  order  to  fabricate,  process,  and/or  more  things 
or  people*  Involves  such  activities  as  observing  gages  and 
dials;  estimating  distances  and  determining  speed  and  direc- 
tion of  other  objects;  turning  cranks  and  wheels;  pushing 
clutches  or  brakes; /and  pushing  or  pulling  gear  lifts  or 
levers.  Includes  such  machines  as  cranes*  conveyor  systems, 
tractors,  furnace  charging  machines,  paving  machines  and 
hoist  ing  machines . Excludes,  manually  powered  machines , 
such  as  hand trucks  and  dollies,  and  power  assisted  machines, 
such  as  electric  wheelbarrows  and  handtrucks. 

Manipulating?  Using  body  members,  tools,  or  special  devices 
to  work,  move,  guide,  or  place  objects  or  materials. 

Involves  some  latitude  for  judgment  with  regard  to  precision 
attained  and  selecting  appropriate  tool,  object,  or  material, 
although  this  Is  readily  manifest. 

Tending?  Starting,  stopping,  and  observing  the  functioning 
of  machines  and  equipment.  Involves  adjusting  materials  or 
controls  of  the  machine,  such  as  changing  gnides,  adjusting 
timers  and  temperature  gages,  turning  valves  to  allow  flow 
of  materials,  and  flipping  switches  in  response  to  lights. 
Little  judgment  Is  involved  in  making  these  adjustments* 

Feeding-Off bearing?  Inserting,  throwing,  dumping,  or 
placing  materials  in  or  removing  them  from  machines  or 
equipment  which  are  automatic  or  tended  or  operated  by  other 
workers . 

Handling?  Using  body  members,  handtools,  and/or  special 
devices  to  work,  move,  or  carry  objects  or  materials.  In" 
volves  little  or  no  latitude  for  judgment  with  regard  to 
attainment  of  standards  or  in  selecting  appropriate  tool, 
object,  or  material. 
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Let's  face  itl  Sometimes  we  over-cotmunicate*  I think  we  have 
actually  achieved  an  over-kill  with  the  sheer  volume  of  documents  on 
process  evaluation* 

I have  spent  many  frustrating  hours  reviewing  the  ERIC  System  in 
an  attempt  to  determine  the  current  status  of  process  evaluation  as 
reflected  in  the  literature* 

This  review  and  synthesis  of  process  evaluation,  as  related  to 
Vocational  Education,  is  dedicated  to  the  resear tiers,  decision  makers, 

i 

and  readers,  who  would  otherwise  spend  many  long  hours  viewing 
microfiche  In  a dark  and  lonely  room* 

1 reviewed  the  ERIC  Publications,  Research  in  Education,  covering 
-the  time  period  from-January^l,  19&B  to  August  31,  1970*  1 read  the 

abstracts  relating  to  process  evaluation  and  initially  located  and 
scanned  seventy-one  documents.  I then  discarded  twenty-eight  and  dup- 
licated the  remaining  which  I read  in'  entirety.  This  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  twenty- four  documents  for  review  and  synthesis. 

This  synthesis  seemed  like  a battle  between  eighteen. foot  boa 

constrictor  and  a white,  six-foot  tall,  carnivofttis  rabbit. 

I suggest  the  reader  move  directly  to  the  limitations  of  the 
study  and  then  to  the  summary  of  this  paper.  It  would  conserve  his 
time  since  the  review  and  synthesis  only  points  out  the  lack  of 
empirical  information  in  process  evaluation.  This  should  nftt  be 
considered  as  research  because  the  inference  value  is  questionable. 
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I appreciate  the  many  individuals  who  contribute  to  and  produce 
the  documents  in  the  ERIC  System. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

It  would  seen  that  when  money  in  the  United  States  becomes  a 
scarce  resource*  public  agencies  are  confronted  with  mounting  competition 
in  securing  funds  and  increased  accountability  in  the  use  of  those  funds. 

There  are  two  occurrences  that  may  indicate  that  education  is  in 
that  market.  The  first  is  the  taxpayer's  revolt  which  Is  being  experienced 
by  some  local  schools,  "he  second  is  the  enlarged  accountability  required 
when  using  federal  funds. 

F 

That  situation  seems  to  ha^e  caused  some  educators  and  many 
congressmen  to  look  to  dajta  gathered  by  evaluation  of  educational  programs 
as  one  of  the  means  of  strengthening  thci.  competitive  status. 

The  Interest  in  evaluation  has  been  compounded  by  the  movement  of 
the  systems  approach  into  the  management  area  of  education.  A workable 
system  requires  continual  feedback  from  the  evaluation  of  its  activities. 

Also,  the  most  comaon  reason  given  for  the  u.se  of  evaluation  is  to 
improve  education. 

Whatever  the  taason,  evaluation  Is  here.  The  need  for  evaluation 
has  become  paramount  In  programs  that  use  federally  issued  funds. 

Vocational  Education,  as  one  recipient,  has  become  increasingly  concerned 
with  proper  evaluation  procedures. 

If  the  results  of  evaluation  of  vocational  programs  are  to  be  us  1*  at 
any  level,  as  an  input  into  decision  making,  the  total  system  of  evaluation 
is  too  important  to  rely  upon  unvalidated  methods,  instruments,  and  Ideas. 
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Is  process  evaluation  usable?  Does  it  provide  needed  uata? 
What  is  the  present  status?  Where  are  we  going?  Where  do  we  need 
to  go? 

This  review  and  synthesis  concerns  only  process  evaluation  as 
related  to  Vocational  Education.  It  Is  designed  to  give  interested 
parties  a brief,  concise,  and  accurate  report  on  the  current  status 
of  process  evaluation  in  Vocational  Education  as  reflected  in 
selected  literature* 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

Anyone  who  taLes  the  time  to  read  this  review  and  synthesis 
would  probably  already  be  aware  of  the  federal  mandate  on  evaluation 
written  into  the  1966  amendments  to  the  1963  Vocational  Education 
Act  (1)* 

This  writer  shall  not  bore  the  reader  with  a full  reiteration  of 
the  meaning  and  Impact:  of  the  federally  required  evaluation. 

Simply  stated,  the  legislation  requires  the  State  Advisory 
Councils  to  yearly  evaluate  the  programs,  services,  and  activities 
of  the  vocational  offerings  of  its  state  and  report  the  findings  to 
the  national  Advisory  Council. 

Xt  would  seem  to  suffice  to  just  say  that  the  law  has  motivated 
many  individuals  and  groups  to  become  Interested  in  evaluation. 

They  have  become  so  interested  that  the  literature  has  grown 
rapidly  to  monstrous  size*  Xt  is  seemingly  sg  vast  that  it  appears 
unusable. 

The  sheer  bulk  of  the  information  in  its  present  form  is  possibly 
as  useless  as  no  information  At  all. 
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Purpose  of  this  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  cut  through  the  vast  amount  of 
insignificant  information  and  synthesise  selected  documents  that 
relate  to  process  evaluation  in  Vocational  Education  and  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  synthesis  relative  to  the  status  of  process 
evaluation. 

P 

Heed  for  the  Study 

The  federal  mandate * the  u&e  of  the, systems  Approach  in  education* 
and  the  continual  drive  to  improve  education  requires  that  decisions 
be  made  about  process  evaluation.  The  increased  interest  is  also 
causing  research  to  be  undertaken  in  th* i area. 

Now*  why  should  a person  have  to  go  through  the  ERIC  System  and 
sift  this  information  out?  This  writer  would  have  saved  so  much  time 
if  there  had  been  available  one  document  that  synthesizes  this  informa- 
tion into  s foundation  for  use  by  decision  makers  and  researchers  in 
Vocational  Education*  if  that  same  document  based  on  the  review  of 
the  literature  drew  conclusions  about  the  status  of  process  evaluation, 
and  for  individual  use  included  an  annotated  'bibliography  ft£  the 
selected  documents.  This  writer  hopes  tin.*:  this  paper  professionally 
fulfills  those  requirements. 

Scope  of  the  Study 

This  review  synthesises  selected  documents  (related  to  process 
evaluation  in  Vocational  Education)  that  were  disseminated  throughout 
the  ERIC  System  between  January  1*  1966  and  August  31,  1970. 
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Basis  and  Procedure  for  Document  Selection 

The  central  theme  of  this  paper  is  brevity. 

Document  selection  was  based  on  the  satisfaction  any  one  of 
the  four  following  guidelines: 

(1)  Did  the  document  concern*  in  part  or  in  whole,  research 
<deta  gathered  and  validated)  on  process  evalufion  of 
Vocational  Education? 

(2)  Was  the  document  on  process  evaluation  that  could  apply* 

In  principle  or  technique*  to  Vocational  Education? 

(3)  Did  the  information  present  well-thought-out*  recommended 
procedures  for  process  evaluation  research  that  could  be 
applicable  to  Vocational  Education? 

(4)  Did  the  document  present  actual  process  evaluation  Instruments 
that  could  be  used  in  Vocational  Education? 

This  reviewer  wants  to  make  it  very  plain  to  the  reader  that  a 
great  deal  of  personal  judgment  was  used  in  document  selection  and 
rejection. 

The  procedural  steps  were: 

lT* 

(1)  Review  of  the  subject  Indexes  of  Research  in  Education*  ERIC. 

(2)  Based  on  the  main  descriptions  and  titles*  documents  were 
selected  and  the  abstracts  were  read. 

(3)  Based  on  the  abstracts*  seventy-one  documents  were  pulled 
and  scanned  by  this  reviewer. 

(4)  Based  on  the  scanned  readings*  forty-three  documents  were 
duplicated  and  read  in  entirety. 

(5)  Based  on  (the  readings*  twenty- four  documents  were  selected 
for  synthesis. 
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This  study  should  not  be  considered  as  research.  This  reviewer 
capitalized  upon  a we  11- recognized  research  format  because  of  the 
structure  and  clarity  It  brings  to  an  article* 

This  writer  cautions  any  reader  that  the  findings,  conclusions, 
and*  recommendations  may  or  may  not  have  any  inference  value* 

The  specific  limitations  are: 

I 

< 1)  A main  purpose  was  to  cut  through  and  do  away  with  the 
vast  amount  of  insignificant  Information* 

<2)  The  actual  procedure  for  acceptance  and  rejection  was 
based  on  four  guidelines  (see  Scope  of  Stucfy)  and  a 
great  deal  of  personal  opinion* 

<3)  The  source  of  the  information,  ERIC,  does  not  propose  to 
include  every  article  written  In  this  area* 

<4)  The  documents  were  selected  from  the  time  period  this  writer 

considered  as  reflecting  the  most  Interest  In  evaluation, 

+ 

January  1,  196£  to  August  31,  1970. 

+ 

J 

Definition  of  Terms 

HP 

Documents. .Selected  publications  that  are  reproduced  on  microfiche  and 
disseminated  throughout  the  ERIC  System. 

-L  -I 

ERIC- -Educational  Resources  Information  Center*  An  organization  for 
the  collection,  duplication,  and  dissemination  of  educational  Information. 
Evaluation  Instrument— Usually  a written  forraC s)  that  requlre(s)  the 
recording  of  answers  to  judgment  questions* 

Process  Evaluation— Examining  and  judging  the  educational  experiences 

I 

and  environment  that  a student  progresses  through  in  a training  program. 
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Rating  Scale — A method  of  ranking  answers  by  subjective  preference 
from  a predetermined  graduated  series  or  scheme » 

VaIldated****Has  the  instrument  been  proven  to  evaluate  what  It  says  It 
evaluates? 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

\ 

The  mist  comprehensive  review  and  synthesis  that  this  writer 
has  found  was  the  April*  1970*  Review  of  Educational  Research  (2). 

The  authors  covered  a very  wide  spectrum  of  evaluation  and  dealt 

H 

mainly  with  evaluation  studies  in  the  academic  realm  of  the  cognitive 
and  affective  domain. 

The  principles  of  evaluation  that  are  presented  are  certainly 
applicable  to  Vocational  Education. 

But^  since  the  psychomotor  domain  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
vocational  educators v this  writer  feels  that  the  techniques  of 
evaluation  rtlght  be  different.  4 

It  is  desirable  for  this  review  and  synthesis  to  complement  the 
April*  1970  issue  of  Review  of  Educational  Research. 

Other  authors  have  also  contributed  in  areas  that  were  helpful  \ 

in  this  study. 

Eidell  (3)  has  compiled  an  annotated  bibliography  of  sixty-four 
books,  pamphlets,  and  papers  on  evaluation  of  educational  programs. 

The  publication  saved  this  reviewer  a great  deal  of  time,  but  the 

data  was  concerned  with  many  different  areas  of  evaluation  and  was 

$ 

not  synches! zed. 

Wakefield  (4)  has  also  contributed  an  annotated  bibliography  on 
evaluating  educational  facilities.  This  also  saved  time  but  the 
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data  was  mostly  concerning  buildings  for  colleges  and  universities. 
Wakefield  did  not  synthesize  the  information. 

An  article  by  David  E.  Wiley  (5)  proved  invaluable  by  defining  - 

the  terminology  used  in  evaluation,  lie  standardized  many  definitions* 

Summary 

Prior  work  in  this  area  has  been  aimed  at  academic  subjects.  It 
is  felt  by  this  reviewer  that  the  psychomotor  domain  has  been  overlooked. 
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CHAPTER  III 

HIGHLY  STRUCTURED  INFORMATION 

It  was  somewhat  embarrassing  to  discover  that  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  highly  structured  research  projects  on  evaluation 
was  accomplished  by  a corporation  rather  than  educators* 

The  Rand  Corporation  (6)  devised  theoretical  and  empirical 
methods  of  analyzing  ne  effectiveness  of  some  selected  manpower 
programs  in  the  Los  Angeles  area*  This  was  contract  work -for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity*  it  utilized  a systems  approach  and 
relied  heavily  on  data  input  for  a computerized  tabulation  of  four 
empirical  studies*  The  four  areas  were:  , 

(1)  Surveys  of  employers 

F 

(2)  Surveys  of  graduates 

(J)  Interaction  between  staff  and  enrol lee  (the  process 
evaluation) 

(4)  A cost  analysis  of  manpower  projects 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine'  a school  or  a state  being  able  to 
afford  this  type  of  system*  More  in  line  with  the  resource  ability 
of  a school  system  was  an  instrument  constructed  to  evaluate  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Programs  In  Arizona  (7)* 

It  was ^developed  by  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education 
to  assist  federal  administrators  in  appraising  programs* 
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It  was  also  planned  to  provide  information  fot  operational  level 

decision  making.  

The  method  of  validation  of  the  insttument  is  not  clear,  hut  it 
seems  it  was  approved  by  a committee* 

Another  highly  structured  evaluation  procedure  utilised  a 
mini-system  approach*  Iowa  State  (8)  conducted  a study  to  determine 
the  basis  fot  a Vocational  Education  food  service  program* 

The  methodology  was  quite  elaborate*  The  study  began  with  a 
manpower  analysis*  The  next  step  was  the  checking  of  students' 

attitudes  about  a food  service  program*  Would  they  be  interested?  4P 

The  programs  were  set  up  and  a standard  process  and  produce  evaluation 

4 !*■  . 

I * 

followed* 

It  was  quite  an  admirable  undertaking  that  utilized  evaluation  asr 

' * 

a feedback  for  planning*  Perhaps  much  of  what  they  are  calling 
evaluation  is  managemenc  technique*  The  method  of  validating  the 
instruments  was  not  clear. 

The  independent  school  is  not  to  be  left  out*  School  District  742 
at  St*  Cloud,  Minnesota  (9)  conducted  an  evaluation  of  a program  for 
out-of-school  youths. 

The  accual  methodology  was  not  clear,  but  it  seemed  to  be  a 
process  of  evaluation  of  past  program*  wirh  high  dropout  tates.  The 
information  was  to  be  used  to  desi?  v programs. 

Summary 

It  would  seem  that  these  scudies  put  process  evaluation  into 
a system  of  inputs  used  for  planning.  The  studies  did  rely  on  a 
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subjective  questionnaire  or  opinion  for  process  evaluation  and  the 
method  of  validation  was  not  clear* 
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CHAPTER.  IV 


[ j/STEMJ  APPROACH 

The  systems  approach  is  well -represented  in  vocational  evaluation* 

■f 

There  are  several  methodologies  but  most  build  along  the  same  framework 
£5  Wilhelms',  1967,’  "Evaluation  as  Feedback  and  Guide"  (10).  This  does 

t 

not  indicate  credit  as  being  the  first  or  most  important  but  as 
representative  of  all  the  models. 

The  basic  system  seatas  to  be  very  similar  for  all  the  studies  (10, 

/• 

llf  12,  13, ‘ 14). 

The  areas  of  agrt -^ent  are:  evaluation  is  continuous,  a data  base 

for  storage  of  information  is  needed,  most  input.  Is  from  the  local  school 

* 

* 

process  evaluation  is  one  of  the  inputs,  and  most  of  the  work  is  done 
by  th*  local  school.  Also  the  method  of  validating  he  ac.ual  process 
evaluation  instruments  was  consistently  unclear. 

There  are  some  individual  differences. 

Herrin- n (11)  bases  the  system  on  f ur  stages:  context,  input, 

process* and  product.  This  model  is  a way  of  viewing  planned  education* 
al  changes  and  a decision-making  tool  for  the  local  school. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  (12)  ha* 

X 

completed  a three-year  study  on  the  effectiveness  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  study  is  so~~vhat  different  in  that  it  was 
detrained  hew  well  Vocational  Education  did  in  a comprehensive  school. 
The  criteria  for  success  *Te'*e:  How  well  was  the  school  able  to  identify 
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and  meet  local  needs?  and  How  well  were  the  programs  accepted?  The 
evaluation  Instruments  were  developed  and  approved  by  local  committees* 
Harold  Bryrara* s study  (U)  la  based  on  local  evaluation,  it  set 
up  a system  of  local  Involvement  where  the  personnel  (staff,  citizens, 
and  students)  do  their  own  evaluation.  It  requires  a small  amount  of 
Input  fr  m the  state  level  personnel.  The  process  Instruments  are 
tailored  by  the  local  personnel. 

•h  ■ 

Spiess  (1*0  used  more  of  a cooperative  system  of  evaluation  with 
state  and  local  personnel  working  together.  There  are  also  four  stages 
in  this  model t program  evaluation,  process .product  evaluation,  cost 
benefit  evaluation,  and  an  impact  study  of  Vocational  Education. 

Summary 

It  seems  to  this  reviewer  that  the  systems  approach  has  rather 

stereotyped  evaluation*  The  Inputs  vary  only  slightly* 

-1 

Could  it  be  that  this  i£  the, answer  to  evaluation?  it  would  seem 

Cb 

that  h system  Is  only  as  gvod  as  its  inputs.  How  valid  are  the  inputs 
from  process  evaluation?  B 
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CHAPTER  V 


EVALUATION  INSTRUMENTS 

There  are  many  types  of  "check-list"  or  "f ill-in- the-blanks"  - 
evaluation  instruments.. 

The  most  commonly  seen  in  this  review  were  of  the  - " rating 
scale"  type.  Rosenshine  (1)  classifies  these  as  high-inference 
measures  because  they  require  a personal  opinion  as  an  answer  to 
a normally  subjective  question.  The  disadvantages  of  using  rating 
systems  include*  the  halo  effect,  the  error  of  central  tendency, 
generosity  or  leniency  error,  and  the  lack  of  common  referent  for 
scoring  calibrations  such  as  "excellent?1'  or  "seldom." 

Items  on  rating  instruments  such  as  "clarity  of  presentation, 11 
"enthusiasm,"  or  "help- i l toward  student"  require  th?t  an  observer 
*nfer  these  constructs  from  a series  of  events. 

The  rating  scales  are  normally  economical  and  can  have  a quick 

* 

feedback. 

Or  the  other  side  is  the  category  system* that  Is  of  low-inference 
measures  because  the  items  focus  upon  specific,  denotable,  relatively 
objective  behaviors  such  as  "teacher  repetition  of  student  ideas,"  or 
"teacher  asks  evaluative  question*"  The  events  are  recorded  as 
frequency  counts.  This  method  provides  more  empirical  information 
but  seems  to  leave  out  many  subjective  areas  that  are  present  in 


teaching. 
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There  is  the  convergence  q£  these  two  methods  in  many 
instruments* 

Since  the  most  common  was  the  rating  scale,  some  discussion 
should  he  useful. 

Queer  (15)  surveyed  the  teacher  rating  systems  used  in  sixty  of 
the  nations  largest  schools.  He  asked  for  the  purpose  and  type 
scales  being  used,  the  frequency  of  rating,  and  the  major  evaluation 
categories.  The  results  are  very  interesting. 

Of  the  fifty-three  responding  districts,  fifty  indicated  that 
they  are  currently  using  some  type  of  rating  scale  to  measure  teacher 

* x 

performance  * 

Fifty  percent  of  the  responding  school  districts  failed  to  report 
the  purpose  of  their  rating  activity.  Most  districts  which  did 
specify  a purpose  viewed  evaluation  a way  of  leading  the  teacher 
to  improve  his  own  classroom  performance.  The  second  most  frequent 
objective  of  rating  teachers  was  for  improvement  of  instruction.  Another 
purpose  stafed  with  relatively  low  frequency  was  that  of  selecting  and 
retaining  the  best  possible  teachers. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  reporting  cistricts  used  a five-point  rating' 

■l 

scale.  Although  support  was  given  for  a three. point,  two-point,  and  a 
four-point  scale,  the  range  extended  from  a nine-point  scale  to  an 

■l 

open-ended  comment  by  the  rater. 

The  major  responsibility  for  the  rating  of  teachers  falls  upon  tr^e 
principal  in  most  of  the  districts  responding,  while  others  distribute 
the  responsibility  among  the  superintendent,  coordinator,  supervisor, 

department,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  the  teacher  In  the  form  of 

/ 

self-evaluation. 
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Beginning  or  probationary  teachers  were  named  a:;  the  re  tee  most 
often.  Less  than  fifty  percent  indicated  that  all  teachers  were 
rated.  Several  schools  also  indicated  a rating  procedure  for 
substitute  teachers. 

The  frequency  with  which  teachers  were  rated  ranged  from  as 
often  as  twice  a year  to  as  infrequently  as  once  every  five  years. 

In  most  cases,  the  controlling  factor  was  years  of  experience. 

The  contents  of  the  Instruments  were  categorized.  Physical, 
personal,  social  or  emotional  qualities  made  up  twenty-two  percent 
of  all  the  variables  considered.  Only  three  percent  were  concerned 
with  academic  preparation.  An  additional  thirty, six  percent  were 
concerned  with  those  responsibilities  associated  with  the  conduct  of 
classroom  activity.  Twenty-one  percent  emphasized  those  responsibil- 
ities of  the  teacher  outside  the  classroom. 

Eighteen  percent  of  the  contents  of  the  rating  scales  was  found 
to  be  unoasslf  lable  In  the  previous  categories. 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  constant  finding  would  be  that  the 
findings  are  not  constant. 

There  have  been  serious  attempts  (16,  17,  Id,  19,  20,  21)  to  over, 
come  the  apparent  problems  In  teacher  and  teaching  rating  scales."* 

Cohen  (16)  reports  in  a two-part  monograph.  The  first  part  was 
devoted  to  discussing  and  appraising  the  methods  currently  being 
employed  in  teacher  rating  in  junior  colleges.  This  covered  rater  bias, 

jT 

ambiguity  of  purpose# and  lack  of  definite  criterion  in  most  scales* 

A case  for  changing  the  purposes,  methods,  and  the  criteria  of 
faculty  assessment  was  presented  In  part  two.  Some  of  the  suggested 
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changes  were!  using  trained  observer st  self-evaluation,  peer 
evaluationi  evaluation  by  an  outsider*  and  student  evaluation. 

Many  school  ays  tents  (17,  13,  19,  20,  21 ) attempted  to  remove 
some  of  the  problems  by  inservice  training,  clarification  of  guide- 
lines, and  publishing  of  handbooks  that  structure  the  evaluation 
procedures. 

Pittsburg  Public  Schools  have  developed  a Discrepancy  Evaluation 
Model  (17)  with  five  stages.  The  stages  are:  (1)  program  design, 

(2)  program  operations,  (j)  program  interim  products,  (4)  program 
terminal  products,  and  (5)  program  cost. 

A M Handbook  for  Evaluators1'  (18)  explains  th^  Discrepancy  System 
and  gives  a detailed  outline  of  the  administrative  procedures 
necessary  to  conduct  day-tc-day, activities  in  program  evaluation. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  as  reported  by  Reynolds  (19),  is 
utilising  a structured  self-evaluation  for  vocational-technical 
evaluation.  The  State  Department  of  Education  supplies  a Manual  with 
three-point  rating  scales  for  most  service  areas  and  some  general  forms 
for  ''^ministration  and  guidance.  The  self-evaluation  is  directed  by  a 
steering  committee  and  involves  the  entire  vocational  staff  of  the 
school. 

Another  state,  Rhode  Island  (20),  developed  a procedure  that  calls 
for  self-analysis,  team-analysis,  and  an  analysis  by  a representative 
from  industry.  It  Is  not  clear  if  Hhode  Islai  1 is  using  this  procedure. 

Los  Angeles  City  Schools  (21)  t-iblishad  a guide  for  administrators 
to  use  in  evaluation  of  adult  education  programs.  Its  main  purpose 
seems  to  be  to  orientate  the  evaluator  to  the  specific  type  of  program 
he  is  observing. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
Summary 

A portion  of  the  1968  amendments  to  the  196J  Vocational  Education 
Act  requires  yearly  evaluation  by  the  State  Advisory  Council  of  the 
vocational  offerings  of  its  state  and  reporting  of  their  findings  to 
the  National  Advisory  Council, 

If  these  findings  are  to  be  used  in  decision  making,  it  is  too 
important  an  area  to  rely  upon  unvalidated  methods,  instruments,  ani 
ideas* 

f/hat  is  the  current  status  of  process  evaluation?  Does  it  yield 
usable  information?  Can  it  be  relied  upon  to  accurately  represent  what 
is  happening  in  Vocational  Education?  ‘rfhere  can  a decision  maker  go 
to  get  information  about  process  evaluation?  The  current  bulk  of 
information  is  so  vast  as  to  make  it  almost  unusable* 

The  ERIC  System  contains  a vast  amount  of  information  on  process 
evaluation*  Many  of  the  documents  do  not  shed  light  on  the  working 
aspects  of  process  evaluation* 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  cut  through  the  vast  amount  of 
insignificant  information  and  synthesize  only  the  data  that  could  be 
used  as  a foundation  for  future  process  evaluation  projects  in 
Vocational  Education* 
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Findings 

1.  There  was  no  evidence  that  any  document  examined  the  Impact 
of  process  evaluation  to  determine  its  effect  on  education* 

2.  Very  little  “empirically  hard"  research  is  available  on 
process  evaluation. 

j.  Host  process  evaluation  relies  upon  a subjective  rating  scale 
(-■t&t8t  10, 11,12, lj,  14,  15, 16,17,19,20,21). 

Host  rating  scales  are  validated  by  the  author* s opinion, 
committee  opinion,  or  show  no  evidence  of  being  validated  (3,6,7,3,10, 
11, 12,13, 14, 15, 16,17,19,20,21) . 

5.  The  worth  of  process  evaluation  Is  questioned.  The  results  of 
the  questioning  normally  are  to  increase  the  structuring  of  the 

A 

instrument  and  procedures*  The  number  and  type  of  personnel  performing 
the  ratings  are  increased  or  dispersed  (16, 17, 13,19,20,21)* 

6.  The  more  recent  studies  tend  to  reflect  a move  toward  a 
systems  approach  with  process  evaluation  as  one  of  the  many  inputs 
(6,3, 10, 11,12,13,14,17). 

Conclusions 

1*  The  impact  of  process  evaluation  is  assumed  to  he  useful; 
even  though  it  is  questioned,  it  is  still  here. 

2 « Host  process  evaluation  methods  are  based  on  * rating  scale. 
These  scales  are  normally  validated  by  personal  opinion,  group  opinion, 
or  show  no  evidence  of  being  validated* 

J*  The  systems  approach  is  becoming  a popular  procedure  for 
evaluation*  Process  evaluation  is  normally  just  one  of  the  many 
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inputs.  If  the  input  is  based  on  an  unvalidated  instrument,  the 
entire  system  may  be  receiving  Information  of  questionable  quality. 
A system,  if  properly  used,  comes  closer  than  any  other  method  of 
checking  its  impact. 


Recommendation  for  Future  Studies 

The  situation  is  so  interrelated  that  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  study  should  come  first. 

The  first  logical  step  could  be  to  determine  the  impact  of 
process  evaluation  on  Vocational  Education.  Does  it  help  or  hinder? 

How?  How  much?  It  would  seem  to  this  writer  that  an  evaluation 
procedure  should  prove  itself. 

If  the  results  indicated  value  in  evaluation,  then  a method  of 
empirically  validating  instruments  should  be  devised.  It  should  be 
insured  that  the  instruments  evaluate  what  they  propose  to  evaluate. 

Other  authors  have  recoimended  areas  t 4t  need  study  and  some 
methodologies  (22,  23?  24,  25). 

Messick  (22)  recommended  research  to  determine  what  makes  a program 
effective.  That  may  be  an  overstatement,  but  he  feels  that  evaluative 
research  should  include  assessment  of  both  possible  and  intended  outcomes, 

r 

measurement  of  antecedent  Conditions  and  consequences  of  intervention. 

He  states  that  his  methodology  could  be  done  without  sacrificing  action* 

- t I 

■Ci 

orientation  by  carrying  out  the  research  and  program  simultaneously. 

Thus,  the  time  lag  that  is  normally  present  (because  of  a pilot  study) 
or  implementation  of  new  programs  could  be  cut  down. 

Uelty,  in  MThe  Logic  of  Evaluation"  (2j)  examines  the  possibility 

* 

of  the  engineering  approach  to  make  evaluation  research. 


a 
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He  concludes  that  it  is  possible  from  a methodological  viewpoint 
to  implement  a rigorous  experimental  design  and  also  to  provide 
feedback  for  managerial  decision  making  In  the  context  of  action 
research* 

Bruhns  (24)  lists  several  different  procedures  that  could  be 
used  for  evaluation  of  programs*  Many  could  be  the  bases  for  research* 
He  ties  in  Ralph  Tyler's  evaluation  criteria  and  concludes  that  graduate 
interviews,  career  follow-up,  achievement  testing,  state  and  national 
licensing  examinations,  industry  advisory  committees,  the  systems 
approach  cycle,  accreditation  of  the  school,  self .ini tinted  evaluation, 
personality  changes  as  a result  of  occupational  education  could  all 
open  new  aspects  in  evaluation* 

Knox  (25), in  setting  up  a procedure  for  determining  the  needs  in 
adult  education  opens  up  areas  of  predetermining  the  student's 
needs,  then  seeing  how  well  the  school  met  those  needs*  This  would 
allow  the  establishment  of  measurable  objectives  then  checking  the 
program  to  see  how  veil  it  met  those  objectives* 

It  would  seem  to  this  writer  that  it  is  time  to  re-establish  the 
true  value  of  evaluation*  When  in  doubt*  per form  meaningful  research* 
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projects*  A table  of  summary  unit  costs  of  manpower  programs 
is  appended* 

*?7)  Squires,  Carl  E*  "An  Instrument  to  Evaluate  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  Institutional  Training  Projects  in  Arizona." 

Mo  date  given,  ERIC,  ED  025  633* 

This  instrument  and  procedure  was  developed  expressly  for  the 
evaluation  of  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Programs*  * 

It  was  developed  within  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
Education  to  assist  federal  administrators  appraise  such 
programs  and  to  assist  operational  level  decision  making. 
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Vocational  Education  for  Food  Service  Industry  Employees." 

July,  1969,  ERIC,  ED  031  599* 

This  is  a research  project  to  determine  if  food  service 
training  is  needed.  The  research  indicated  "yes*"  Then  a 
survey  of  students'  attitudes  toward  this  level  of  work  was 
accomplished*  Next,  the  training  program  was  set  up  with 
process  evaluation,  and,  lastly,  a follow-up* 

(9)  Independent  School  District 'Number  742,  $t*  Cloud,  Minnesota* 

"Evaluation  of  a Comprehensive  Planning  Unit  for  Development 
of  an  Educational  end  Occupational  Planning  Program  for  Out* 
of- School  Youth*"  January,  1967,  ERIC,  ED  027  535 , 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  provide  data  for 
--  developing  operational  proposals  and  programs  for  dealing 
with  Che  dropout  problems* 

( 10)  Wilhelms,  Fred  T*  "Evaluation  as  Feedback  and  Guide,  1967  Yearbook." 
1967,  ERIC,  ED  022  265* 

This  yearbook  is  a call  for  ~‘adical  change  in  educational 
evaluation*  Part  1 defines  evaluation,  discusses  its 
contributions  to  education,  and  assesses  present  practices* 

Part  2 examines  the  potential  role  of  evaluation  in 
improving  learning  and  in  maximizing  teach ei  effectiveness* 

Part  3 shows  that  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  discard  the 
old  patterns  of  testing,  measuring,  and  record  keeping,  and 
reviews  successful  pilot  attempts  to  use  a new  system*  part 
4 emphasizes  that  not  all  the  problems  of  a new  system  are 
recognized  or  solved,  but  points  to  the  future  potential  of  the 
groundbreaking  ideas  presented* 
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(1L)  Merriraan*  Howard  0.  “Evaluation  of  riannc  ' Educational  Change 
at  the  Local  Education  Agency  Levels  February*  1967*  ERIC* 
ED  025  042* 

* 

Eased  upon  a system*,  analysis  approach*  a four -stage  evalu- 
ation model  called  CIPF  (context*  input*  process*  product) 
assesses  innovative  programs  In  education.  The  model  Is 
both  a way  of  viewing  plann* i educational  change  and  a 
decision-making  tool  for  the  administrator  within  the  local 
education  agency.  Development  of  the  model  includes  a method 
for  organizing  relevant  factors  of  the  total  information  flow, 
a procedure  for  identifying  program  deficiencies*  and  an 
extensive  outline  of  evaluative  criteria. 
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of  a Three-Tear  Pilot  Program  of  Vocational  Education  Ik  . 
Thirty- Four  Wisconsin  Comprehensive  High  SchooLs."  ERIC* 

ED  025  659. 

A study  to  dot ermine  if  the  introduction  of  Vocational 
Education  to  thirty-four  comprehensive  high  schools  was 
successful. 

(lj)  Bryrara*  Harold  M.  "Evaluation  Systems  for  Local  Programs  of 
.^Vocational-Technical  Education*  Final  Report."  October* 

■ \ 1968*  E1UC*  ED  029  999. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  Michigan 
schools  can  conduct  an  evaluation  of  their  own  programs  of 
Vocational  Education*  with  emphasis  on  outcomes  and 
attainment  of  local  objectives. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  the  cooperation  of  ten  school  * 
systems.  The  emphasis  was  on  local  staff  and  citizen  involve- 
ment* curriculum  analysis*  assessment  of  outcomes  through 
follow- up*  and  special  activities  and  projects  of  interest 
to  each  school,  the  following  elements  were  established  as 
relevant  in  a local  program  self-evaluation: 
t (1)  administrative  endorsement  and  support 

(2)  a local  leadership  team 

(j)  a program  of  local  leadership  preservice  and  inservice 
training 

(4)  an  evaluation  program  plan 

(5)  a staff  committee  for  evaluation 

(14)  Spiess*  Kathryn  H. * and  Eugene  K.  Spiess.  "A  Guide  to  Evaluation; 
Massachusetts.11  September*  1969*  ERIC*  ED  0J4  071. 

A total  educational  information  system  for  evaluation  of 
Vocational  Education  in  Massachusetts  is  described. 
Specifically*  the  evaluation  guide  describes  the  evaluation 
plan*  reveals  the  philosophy  .of  evaluation  upon  which  the 
design  was  built*  outlines  the  processes  of  evaluation  called 
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for  in  the  design,  i o duces  the  forms  for  data  collection 
chat  will  be  used  in  the  design,  and  acts  as  a reference  manual 
for  chose  persons  at  the  local  Level  responsible  for  conduct- 
ing specified  segments  of  the  design#  ' 

# 

(15)  Queer,  Clan.  “An  Analysis  of  Teacher  Rating  Scales*  A Nacionat 

Survey*”  June,  1969,  ERIC,  ED  030  968* 

The  concent  of  teacher  rating  scales  was  investigated  in  a 
survey  of  the  nation's  sixty  largesc  school  discrlccs*  Of 
the  fifcy-chree  responding  districts,  fifcy  indicated  that 
chey  are  currently  using  some  cype  of  rating  scale  co  measure 
teacher  performance*  Dis trices  reported  the  purpose  and 
type  of  scale  being  used,  the  frequency  of  racing,  and  che 
major  evaluation  cacegories*  Respondents  also  indicated  the 
types  of  teachers  normally  raced  and  che  person(s)  responsible 
for  teacher  rating*  The  appendix  includes  a frequency  counc 
of' all  responses* 

(16)  Cohen*  Arthur  M*,  and  Florence  B*  Brawer*  "Measuring  Faculty 

Performance*"  1969,  ERIC,  ED  Qjl  222* 

This  report  focuses  cm  che  techniques,  objectives,  and 
problems  associated  with  teacher  and  teaching  eva1 nation. 

(17)  Provus,  Malcolm  M*  "The  Discrepancy  Evaluation  Model*"  1969, 

ERIC,  ED  0J0  957* 

A systems  mechod  for  che  evaluation  of  ESEA,  Title  If  and 
Title  III  programs* 

(18)  Glassner,  Leonard  E.  "Handbook  for  Evaluators."  October,  1969, 

■ ERIC,  ED  0J5  960. 

This  is  a handbook  guide  for  new  evaluators  in  che  Pittsburgh 
Public  School. 

(19)  Reynolds,  Harris  'A  "Evaluative  Criteria  for  Vocational-Technical 

Programs.11  . 1967,  ERIC,  ED  022  861. 

This  manual  provides  forms  for  self-evaluation  of  Vocational** 
Technical  School  programs,  covering  most  program  service  areas. 

T «■ 

* (20)  Rhode  Island  Stace  Department  of  Education.  "Program  Analysis 
Questionnaire  for  Voc^fetanai  end  Technical  Education*" 

No  date  given,  ERIC,  ED  029  969. 

-v. 
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Evaluation  criteria  co  measure  various  aspects  of  the 
vocational  program,  procedures,  and  res ponsibili ties  are 
listed*  , 
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( 2 i > Los  Angeles  City  Schools*  Californio*  "Criteria  tor  Evaluating 
Instruction  In  Adult  Education. ERIC,  EC  021  164. 

HP  1 

This  article  is  a series  of  check  lists  for  supervisors  to 
use  in  evaluating  the  process  of  adult  education  programs. 

(22)  Messick,  Samuel*  "Evaluation  of  Educational  Programs  as 

Research  on  Educational  Process*1'  1969,  ERIC*  ED  038  165. 

More  research  is  needed  on  the  factors  that  make  programs 
effective*  This  research  methodology  can  he  undertaken 
without  sacrificing  action-orientation*  by  carrying  out  the 
research  and  the  program  simultaneously. 

(23)  Uelty*  Cordon  A.  "The  Logic  of  Evaluation."  October*  1968, 

ERIC*  ED  026  732* 

The  logic  of  evaluation  is  discussed  from  a methodological 
viewpoint*  Also*  it  is  discussed  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
systems  approach  and  some  engineering  aspects* 

(24)  Bruhns,  Arthur  E*  "Evaluation  Processes  Used  to  Assess  the 

Effectiveness  of  Vocational-Technical  Programs*"  December* 
1968,  ERIC*  ED  031  209* 

A list  of  different  methods  and  procedures  that  could  be 
used  for  evaluation  of  programs  Is  given* 

(25)  Knox*  Alan  B*  "Critical  Appraisal  of  the  Meeds  of  Adults  for 

Educational  Experiences  as  a Basis  for  Program  Development*" 
No  date  given*  ERIC*  ED  Q22  090* 

This  article  provides  an  idea  of  the  variables  needed  to  get 
up  and  evaluate  adult  education  programs* 
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PREFACE 


This  is  the  report  of  a committee  established  in  the  fall  of  196S  at  the 
direction  of  A.  G.  Bullard,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education.  The  comuittee 
vas  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  investigating  occupational  exploration 
opportunities  in  our  junior  high  grades.  Specifically,  the  charge  involved  deter- 
mining the  needs  of  such  a program  and  finding  alternative  approaches  that  might 
be  used  to  satisfy  these  needs. 

This  report  is  not  intended  to  serve  as  a guide  for  implementing  any  program 
of  occupational  exploration  at  the  local  level.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  planning  such  programs. 

It  is  recognised  that  local  administrative  units  in  North  Carolina,  and  the 

i" 

schools  in  each  of  these  units,  differ.  It  was  not  the  intent  of  this  committee 
to  plan  a program  approach  or  project  a course  or  courses  to  be  offered,  but 
rather  to  project  sufficient  alternative  approaches  in  such  a manner  that  any 
local  administrative  unit  or  any  school  within  such  a unit- -regardless  of  its 
site,  available  resources,  student  need  for  such  a program,  or  any  other  identified 
variable — might  find  practical  approaches  that  would  fit  that  given  situation. 
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SECTION  I 


INTRODUCTION , RATIONALE,  AND  JUSTIFICATION 
FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

! 

Public  school  education  in  North  Carolina  is  stepping  into  a new  area.  The 

Cl*  — - 

i mh  m 

Governor's  Study  Commission  on  the  Public  School  System  has  completed  its  investi- 
gation, released  its  findings,  and  proposed  challenging  new  directions.  Plans  for 
implementation  of  these  findings  are  now  being  £ora&lized*  -A  new  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  a former  member  of  the  Governor's  Study  Commission,  has  been 

h 

elected.  The  new  Governor  of  North  Carolina  has  unequivocally  stated  his  support 
for  expanding  and  extending  public  education  in  the  State v including  vocational  edu- 
cation  and  industrial  arts  ^lucation— with  special  emphasis  on  vocational  education 
offerings  in  the  middle  grades . 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1963,  passed  unanimously  by  Congress, 

■■ 

emphasize  "establishing,  operating,  or  evaluating  exemplary  programs"  whicfc  "broaden 
occupational  aspirations  and  opportunities  far  youth."  These  programs  or  projects 
"include  those  designed  to  familiarize  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  with 
the  broad  range  of  occupations  for  which  special  skills  are  required  and  the  requisites 
for  careers  in  such  occupations  . . . . 11 

i ' 

A good  educational  program  for  all  children  requires  an  individualized  program 
to  help  a person  learn  "how  to  live"  and  "how  to. make  a living".  Good  general 
education  is,  therefore,  good  vocational  education,  and  good  vocational  education  is 
good  gemt-al  education.  It  Is  important  iftat  there  be  little  or  no  gap  between  general 
education  and  vocational  education.  Exploratory  programs  should  be  cooperatively  planned 
and  carried  out,  and  the  entire  effort  should  be  supported  with  a sound  guidance 
program. 
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Programs  for  Occupational  exploration  at  the  early  high  school  level  are 
justified  by  the  needs  of  this  age  group.  Early  adolescents  lack  first-hand  knowledge 

of  the  world  of  vorkj  they  need  experiences  — both  direct  and  vicarious  — to  supply 

' * 

this  knowledge.  They  have  nor' had  an  opportunity  to  explore  their  capabilities  in 
various  areas  or  to  appraise  their  potentials.  This  age  group,  which  is  characterized 
by  a lack  of  self-confidence,  needs  experiences  which  will  build  self-assurance. 

H 

Research  indicates  that  young  people  tend  to  make  occupational  choices  in  stages. 
They  don 1 1 reach  a final  vocational  decision  at  a single  moment  in  time ; their  choice 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a series  of  decisions  made  over  a period  of  years.  Howeve", 

h , 

students  in  many  high. schools  are  required  to  make  a number  of  educational  decisions 
at  about  the  ninth  grade  level.  They  must  decide  such  questions  as  whether  to  continue 

h 

in  school  beyond  the  age  16  (and,  if  so,  what  courses  to  take)  and  whether  to  consi- 
der continuing  th:dr  education  beyond  high  school.  These  decisions  influence  tneir 
future  career*  by  either  limiting  or  increasing  the  amount  of  education  they  receive , 

thereby  limiting  or  increasing  the  number  of  vocational  choices  open  to  them. 

* 

In  hearings  before  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education  in  February  and  March 
1968,  it  was  established  that  an  adequate  system  of  vocational  education  should  have 
certain  characteristics: 

1.  Occupational  preparation  should  begin  in  the  elementary  schools  with 
a realistic  picture  of  the  world  of  work.  Its  fundamental  purposes 
should  be  to  familiarize  the  student  with  his  world  and  to  provide  him 
with  the  intellectual  tools  and  rational  thinking  needed  to  play  a 
satisfying  role  in  It. 

2.  In  junior  high  School  economic  orientation  and  occupational  prepara- 
tion should  reach  a more  sophisticated  stage,  with  all  students  studying 

'the  economic  and  industrial  system  by  which  goods  and  services  are 
produced  and  distributed.  The  objective  should  be  exposure  to  the 
full  range  of  occupational  choices  which  will  be  available  at  a later 
point  and  full  knowledge  of  the  relative  advantages  and  the  require- 
ments of  each. 
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3. 


Occupational  preparation  should  become  more  specific  in  the 
high  school,  though  preparation  should  not  be  limited  to  a 
specific  Occupation*  Given  the  uncertainties  of  a "changing 
economy  and  the  limited  experiences  upon  which  vocational 
choices  must  be  made,  instruction  should  not  be  narrow,  but 
should  be  built  around  significant  families  of  occupations 
or  industries  which  promise  expanding  opportunities. 

Role  of  Education  for  junior  High  School  in  the 
* State  of  North  Carolina 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  junior  high  school  is  providing  the  early  adolescent 

l 

with  exploratory  experiences.  Another  function  is  providing  a comprehensive  guidance 
program.  Exploratory  experiences  are  most  often  provided  by  involving  students  in 
special  programs  in  the  context  of  the  regular  class rocm.  Junior  high  school  should 
also  provide,  in  addition  to  the  regular  course  offerings,  a comprehensive  program  in 
areas  suph  as  industrial  arts,  home  economics,  and  business  education  — areas  oriented 
toward  helping  students  make  intelligent  decisions  concerning  future  educational  plans. 
Systematic  work  experiences  for  some  students  might  also  be  desirable.  Such  a back' 
ground  should  help  the  student  consider  avoc&tional  and  vocational  choices  and  help  him 

determine  which  high  school  vocational  courses  will  be  most  helpful  to  him  in  planning 

* 

his  future. 

The . educational  program  provided  the  early  adolescent  child  should  be  designed 
to  demonstrate  clearly  the  relationship  between  education  and  work.  Specifically*  it 
should  illustrate  the  relationship  between  the  type  of  education  — the  length  of  formal 
educational  experience  — and  the  standard  of  living  a person  may  antici^te.  The  pro- 
gram should  provide  motivation  for  the  student  to  effectively  plan  his  school  career, 
encouraging  him  to  remain  in  school  until  graduation.  The  program  is  dependent,'  there- 
fore, upon  effective  guidance  and  counseling,  provided  by  a specialist,'  as  well  as 
classroom  experiences.  Exploratory  experiences  offered  in  the  junior  high  school  pro- 
gram should  be  broad  enough  to  include  the  exploration  of  professional,  technical  and 


► * 

managerial  occupations \ they-  should  allow  the  individual  to  explore,  in  depth,  large 


clusters  of  occupational  skill  areas  — service > clerical;  and  sales. 

Statements  and  Data  Emphasi sing  Need  for  the  Program 


Guidance: 

1.  Pupil-counselor  ratio  in  grades  7-12  for  the  1967-68  school  year  was 
849  to  1.  The  recoranendation  of  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association  and  the  American  School  Counselors  Association  is  250  to  1* 

In  the  elementary  grades  during  1967-68,  there  were  42  full-time 
elementary  counselors;  21  were  School  based,  21  were  itinerant,  and 
5 were  part-time  counselors. 

Survey  of  Failure  Rates  and  Dropouts: 

1*  The  percentage  of  nonprontotions  in  grades  1-8  was  4.92  for  the  1967-68 
school  year.  Nonpromotion  percentage  in  grades  9-12  for  the  same'  year 
was  7.85. 

*2.  Comparison  of  Percent  of  Dropouts  and  Graduates  1958-67* 

Enrollment  High  School  Percent  Percent 


Year  5th  Grade  Graduates  Losses  Graduates  Lost 


1950-51 I 

r 

[ 86,934 

(1958)  40.126 

46*808 

46.2 

53. 8 : 

1951-52 

88,829 

(1959)  42.954 

45,875 

48.4 

51.6 

1952-53 

90.836 

(1960)  45,291 

45.545 

49.9 

50.1 

1953-54 

96.704 

(1961)  50,187 

46*517 

51.9 

48.1  _ 

1954-55 

92,786 

i 1962)  48*344 

44,442 

52.1 

47.9 

1955-56 

90,678 

(1963)  *8.480 

42*198 

53,5 

46.5 

1956-57 

94.607 

11964)  53.106 

41.501 

56.1 

43.9 

1957-58 

112.112 

(1965)67.401 

44.711 

60.1 

39.9 

1958-59 

108,103 

(1C66)  66.181 

41.922 

61.2 

38.8 

1959-60 

104.634 

(1967)  65*009 

39,6?5 

62.1 

37.9 

^Statistical  Services,  Department  of  Public  Instruction 


The  dropout  rate  cannot  be  accurately  stated  for  a school  year,  because  avail- 

* 

able  information  does  not  show  students  who  dropped  out  during  the  sunnier  months  or 
students  who  may  have  re-entered  school.  The  table  compares  the  number  of  students 

BT 

who  actually  graduated  with  the  number  enrolled  in  the  fifth  grade.  The  dropout 

rate  is  slowly  decreasing;  but  the  percentage  is  still  high. 
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More  than  1,200  persons  with  special  educational  needs  — economic,  social, 

■p 

academic  and  other  handicaps  — were  enrolled  in  special  needs  programs  in  1967-68. 

In  addition,  several  thousand  disadvantaged  persons  were  served  through  regular  voca- 
tional education  programs  and  through  basic  adult  education  programs. 

More  programs  of  this  type  are  still  needed*  The  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  states: 

Many  young  people  in  high  school  need  special  occupational  instruc- 
tion if  they  have  not  been  able  to  adjust  to  the  regular  school  program 
and  lack  interest  and  motivation* 

A large  proportion  of  the  high  school  dropouts  are  representative 
of  youth  with  special  needs.  Those  who  leave  School  early  are  usually 
unprepared  to  enter  the  labor  market,  where  entry-level  proficiency 
is  demanded.  Consequently,  school  dropouts  comprise  a large  proportion 
of  the  unemployed* 

* Exceptionally  Talented: 

1*  There  were  378  teachers  for  exceptionally  talented  students  during 
1967-68.  (239  State  allotment,  115  regular  school  allotment,  16 

local  funds,  8 Title  1X1.) 

2.  Percentages  in  State-allotted  programs  for  1967-68  were  as  follows: 

Grades  2-6  17 ■ 89# 

Grades  7-8  29.62# 

Grades  9-12  52 . 48# 

Trends  Affecting  Education  Today: 

. Population  growth 

. Complex  social  and  economic  relations 

. Growing  interdependence  within  states  and  among  states  } 

. Expanding  and  improving  coratunication  facilities 
. Increasing  mobility  and  urbanization 
. Increasing  efficient  of  labor. 

The  greater  role  women  are  assuming  in  the  work  force.  Many  of  them 
continue  to  be  homemakers,  thus  assuming  dual  roles  and  increasing 
management  problems.  i 

- , . Increased  leisure,  increased  unemployment,  increased  prodiic^ion  oi 

skilled  and/or  semi-skilled  labor  due  to  improved  technology 
. Continuing  problems  of  maintaining  adequate  consumer  purchasing  power 
. Decreasing  employment  opportunities  for  unskilled  workers 
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* Reduced  employment  opportunities  for  farm  labor.  However,  production 
of  certain  basic  agricultural  commodities  will  increase  greatly. 

* The  need  for  increased  supply  of  qualified  manpower  — especially 
at  the  skilled^  technical  end  professional  levels. 

Summary  of  Responses  of  Superintendents  and  Principals . to  Statements 
concerning  the  need  for  an  Occupational  Orientation  and  Exploration 
Program  for' All  6th,  7th  and  6th  Grade  Students.  Prepared  by  John  L. 
Huffman,  Jr. 


| ” *Hb  , 

m 

Distribution  of  Responsesc 



Mean 

Statements 

! C* 

SA 

A 

N 

D 

SD 

Purpose! 

1,  An  occupational  orien- 
tation & exploration 

p 

80 

15 

21 

15 

22 

7 

2.88 

program  is  needed  for 
all  sixth  grade  students. 

s 

56 

! 7 

11 

1 4 

16 

10  ’ 

5 

3.07 

3.  An  occupational  orien- 
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Governor’s  Study  Commission 


All  education  must  in  some  way  help  .prepare  youngsters  for  intelligent,  contri 
buting  citizenship.  This  includes  preparation  for  the  world  of  work. 

The  world  of  work  is  changing. 

, When  today '-s  pupil  becomes  an  adult,  he  will  probably  change 
his  woik£0  or  12  times  during  his  lifetime* 

. Agriculture  jobs  have  decreased  27  percent  during  the  past  five 
years;  service  related  jobs  have  increased  29  percent  in  our 
State  * 

. h 

, Women  comprise  36  percent  of  the  work  force. 

. By  .“970  there  vrll  81  million  workers  in  the  ..  S*  A, 

Si 

. Every  decade  2 million  new  jobs  involving  technical  skills  are 
created  and  2 million  unskilled  jobs  become  obsolete*  ' 

Since  the  world  of  work  is  changing  so  rapidly,  programs  conditioning 
students  for  work  should  be  updated. 

The  concept  of  education  toward  an  occupation  is  an  important  part  of 
comprehensive  education  — educating  the  whole  child  and  educating  all 
children.  Too  many  pupils  have  little,  if  any,  opportunity  for  |duca- 
tion  toward  an  occupation*  Not  enough  pupils  are  being  guided  toward  * 
vocational  courses*  An  unrealistic  stigma  against  vocational  educa- 
tion continues  to  exist, 

■r 

Occupational  education  begins  in  the  elementary  school*  The  lower 
grades  should  relate  to,  the  world  of  work  as  the  child  observes  it 
around  himself* 

(The  Report  of  the  Governor^  Study  nmimigsion  on  the.  Public  School 
Srstem  of  North  Carolina*  Stannary*  P«  21.) 
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SECTION  II 


STATUS  OF  EXISTING  PROGRAMS,  GRADES  1-8 , 
RELATING  TO  OCCUPATIONAL  ORIENTATION 


This  section  of  the  report  provider  background  information  and  supporting  data 
in  an  effort  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  existing  educational  programs,  in  North 
Carolina  grades  1-8  orient  students  to  the  world  of  work*  Information  and  data  is 

T- 

based  upon  considerable  study,  discussion  sessions,  individual  conferences,  review 

■l  *L 

and  Interpretation  of  the  program  of  studies,  curriculum  guides,  statistical  reports, 

aM 

the  biennial  report,  standards  of  accreditation*  special  study  reports,  and  school' 

L 

personnel  interviews* 

* 

The  basic  organisational  pattern  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  is  a 
12-year  program,  with  the  first  eight  years  making  up  the  elementary  school  snd  the 
las  tA  four  years,  the  secondary  or  high  school.  In  recent  years;  however,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  tendency  for  many  of  the  State's  school  systems  to  deviate  from 
the  8-4  structure.  Table  1 shows  the  organisational  structure  of  the  State's  2,117 
schools  during  1967-6B. 


Table  I 

Organizational  Pattern  and  Number 
of  Public  Schools  in  North  Carolina 
1967-68 


Regular  Four-Year  High  Schools  ($-12) 153 

Senior  High  Schools  (10-12)  76 

Union  Schools  (both  elementary  and  high  school  levels, 

usually  1-12) 315 

Junior-Senior  High  School.  (7-12)  t 47 

Regular  Junior  High  Schools  (7-9)  , . 107 

Irregular  Junior  High  Schools  (1-9) 21 

Incomplete  Union  Schools  (high  schools  incomplete) 6 

Elementary  Schools  (no  grade  above  eight)  1,385 

Special  Schools  (orthopedic,  sanatoriums,  etc.)^ 7 


Total  2,117 


Purposes  of  the  Elementary  School 

The  major  purpose  of  education  Is  to  help  each  child  reach  his  potential  for  a 
creative  and  useful  life.  Regardless  of  organisational  structure,  the  elementary 
school  plays  an  important  part  in  achieving  this  goal  by  providing  a program  to  help 
students  acquire  knowledge,  skills,  and  understandings  basic  to  further  learning; 
develop  wholesome  attitudes  toward  self,  society,  and  learning;  and  seek  lasting 
values  in  a changing  world.  Every  effort  is  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals 
and  to  provide  a continuous  program  designed  so  that  each  child  will  find  some  measure 
of  success  as :he  grows,  develops,  and  achieves. 

H I r 

The  elementary'  school  helps  the  child  develop  fundamental,  basic  skills  of  com* 
munications , computations,  and  citizenship.  In  this  stage  of  his  school  life,  he 
begins  to  learn  the  skills  of  reading,  writing  and  speaking;  he  acquires  an  under- 
standing of  the  number  system;  he  begins  learning  how  to  interact  in  a social  setting 
and  how  to  get  along  with  people;  and  he  develops  study  skills  and  work  habits  that 
will  enable  him  to  work  successfully. 

Comparing  1960  and  1966,  Table  IX  shows  a trend  toward  larger  schools  employing 
more  teachers.  Thus,  there  are  implications  for  expansion  of  curriculum,  more  subject 
and  special  teachers,  team  teaching,  and  innovations. 


j Table  II 

I 

ri 

Public  Schools  with  Elementary  Grades 


No. 

Teachers 

1 

4-6 

i=a 

10-14 

13-more 

Total 

1959-60  No. 

Schools 

16 

117 

284 

348 

440 

814 

2,019 

1967-68  No* 

Schools 

0 

15 

130 

229 

382 

1132 

1,888 
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The  1967-68  enrollment  in  elementary  schools  reached  872,758  with  an  average 

-d  _r 

daily  membership  of  846,785*  These  pupils  were  taught  by  33,602  teachers.  There 

were  24  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  for  each  teacher  employed. 

* 

The  Program  of  Studies—Grades  1-6 

More  educational  programs  and  services  are  now  available  to  a greater  number  of 
school  children  than  at  any  previous  tims  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina.  This  is 
the  result  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  to  insure  that  the  needs  of  all 
children  are  met  in  a more  equitable  manner  and  that  all  children  have  widened  educa- 
tional opportunities , 

1 

J 

Basic  studies  in  elementary  education  consist  of  language-arts  .(reading,  language, 

• speaking,  writing,  spelling,  listening),  mathematics,  science,  social  studies,  art, 

m * 

music,  health,  and  physical  education.  Table  HI  shows  the  distribution  of  time  by 
subject  in  an  instructional  day. 

r« 

I 

h V r i 

_j  ; ■ 
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Table  III 

Distribution  of  Time  in  Instructional  Day 


1, 

Primary 

Grades 

U-3) 

i 

Suggested 
Allocation 
of  Time 

Upper 

Grades 

(4-8) 

Suggested 
Allocation 
of  Time 

language  Arts 
Listening 
Speaking 
Writing 
Spelling  * 
Reading 

50  per  cent 

language  Arts 
Listening 
Speaking 
Writing 
Spelling 
Reading 

30  per  cent 

L ■+■  ! 

Social  Studies 
Music 
Art 

Science 

30  per  cent 

Social  Studies 
Music 
Art 

Science 

* 

30  per  Cent 

Arithmetic 

10  per  cent 

Arithmetic 

15  per  cent 

Health  and 
Physical 
Education  . 

10  per  cent 

Health 

Science 

15  per  cent 

1 ■ * 

Physical 

Education 

10  per  cent 

Topics  directly  related  to  the  world  of  work  are  found  in  social  studies j science , 

" r M 

p " 

-Hn,.  ■ , 

and  health  programs.  These  topics  are  incorporated  into  the  curriculum  to  help  the 
child  develop  an  understanding  of  his  culture  and  environment.  They  are  not  presented 

as  occupational  information.  However,  occupations— world  or  work— are  a recognisable 

* 

influence  in  the  content  and  structure  of  the  elementary  school  program.  At  this  level 
a study  of  occupations  is  not  a separate  subject;  but  can  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
already  established  curriculum. 

A review  of  the  program  of  studies  and  curriculum  guides  for  elementary  schools 
shows  many  topics  which  provide  opportunities  for  the  student  'to  associate  his  studies. 
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with  the  world  of  work.  Beginning  with  the  first  grade,  the  child  is  exposed 
to  persons , places,  and  things  in  a manner  commensurate  with  his  understanding 
and  environment.  As  the  student  advances  through  the  elementary  grades,  there 

H n 

is  a sequential  development  of  environmental  relationships,  broader  in  scope 
ani  depth.  A broad  study  of  occupations,  from  semi-skilled  to  professional,  can 
be  included  in  the  subject  matter  in  grades  1 through  8. 

Methods  and  Materials 

L 

The  methods  and  materials  used  by  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  de- 
termine the  quality  of  the  program  and  the  opportunities  available  to  pupils  for 

■■ 

■ 

exploring  the  world  of  work.  These  vary,  of  course,  with  individual .teachers 
and  may  include  field  trips  to  see  a farm,  dairy i bakery,  grocery  store,  post 
office,  fire  station,  airport,  public  library,  florist  greenhouse,  house  or 
building  under  construction,  tobacco  market,  manufacturing  plant,  telephone 

L 

I 

office,  telegraph  office,  pet  shop,  or  museum. 

Resource  people  are  often  invited  to  the  school  to  talk  with  children  about 

their  work — for  example,  dentists,  nurses,  doctors,  musicians,  artist,  policemen, 

"■ 

firemen,  geologists,  and  sheriffs.  Many  films,  filmstrips,  recordings,  books, 
pamphlets,  and  magazines  are  being  used  for  gathering  information  about  the  world 

* P 

of  work.  Exploratory  experiences  are  being  provided  by  schools  in  the  fields  of 
art  and  music,  weaving,  ceramics,  wire  sculpture,  construction  activities,  rhythm 
bands,  orchestra  bands,  and  physical  education. 

Program  of  Studies — Grades  ■ 7-8 

The  sixth  grade  curriculum  is  continued  and  expanded  in  grades  7-8.  Basic 
and  required  subjects  consist  of  language  arts,  social  studies,  mathematics, 
science,  health  and  safety  education,  physical  education,  music,  and  art.  In 
most  schools  these  subjects  are  taught  by  the  regular  teacher;  however,  a number 


of  schools  now  have  specialists  who  work  with  teachers  and  students  in  the  areas 
of  music,  art,  and  physical  education.  When  grades  7^  are  included  in  a regularly 
organised  junior  high  school  program,  specialists  are  usually  provided  in  these 
areas . 

The  equivalent  of  one  semester  of  homemaking  and  industrial  arts,  taught  by 
specialists,  is  ordinarily  required.  This  instruction  is  most  often  found  at  the 
eighth  grade  level.  Typing  is  taught  as  an  elective  by  a certified  business 
teacher  in  many  junior  high  schools  in  the  larger  school  units-  Foreign  language 
electives  are  also  taught  by  specialists  in  a number  of  junior  high  schools. 
Guidance  services  and  trained  counselors  are  provided  in  most  organized  junior 
high  schools.  Only  a few  elementary  schools  housing  grades  seven  and  eight  offer 

“ji 

guidance  services. 

Seven-thJSrade 

I- 

The  themes  for  social  studies  in  the  seventh  grade  are  North  Carolina  history, 
geography,  and  government,  and  their  relationships^ to  the  nation  and  the  world. 

L 

A concentrated  study  of  community  and  state  needs  and  problems  is  made.  The 

f 

student  is  given  many  opportunities  to  explore  the  community  through  field  trips 

o 

V 

and  interviews  with  various  lay  people. 

As  the  North  Carolina  tftfeme  is  developed,  occupational  opportunities  are 
mentioned  and  explored  in  varying  depths.  Many  levels  of  employment  fit  naturally 
info  the  central  social  studies  theme,  and  they  may  be  discussed  whqn  these  sub- 
jects are  presented  in  class.  Pertinent  areas  include: 

* 

- Agriculture 

- Educational  system  (from  public  schools  through  higher  education) 

- Government  services 

- Transportation  systems  (bus,  air,  rail) 

- Utilities  (gas,  electricity,  water,  telephone) 

- Merchandising  (wholesale,  retail,  distribution,  processing) 

“ Financial  institutions  (insurance,  banking) 

- Manufacturing  (textile,  furniture,  tobacco) 

-13- 


Art  education  is  related  to  the  student's  personal  interest  and  in  many 
cases  correlated  with  North  Carolina  history.  Students  create  three -dimensional  designs 
in  wood,  metal*  stone , clay,  and  a -ariety  of  painting  materials.  Opportunities  are 
available  to  explore  the  sources  of  these  materials,  their  processing,  and  their  dis- 
tribution. Field  trips  are  possible  to  craft  displays*  pottery,  factories,'  and  art 
galleries  throughout  the  State.  Skyscrapers  and  contemporary  buildings  are  available 

for  study  in  a number  of  cities.  If  an  art  specialist  is  provided  at  the  sevehth 

* 

r'- 

grade  level,  additional  learning  experiences  are  possible. 

Life  science  is  the  theme  of  seventh  grade  science.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
living  thing s^  Topics  include  the  study  of  cells,  the  organization  of  multicellular 
organisms*  conditions  essential  to  life,  life  processes,  effect  of  environment* 
evolution,  paleontology,  and  related  subjects.  Opportunities  to  explore  the  nursing 
and  medical  professions  are1  present  during  the  study  of  diseases.  Marine  science, 
forestry,  sanitation,  biological  research*  laboratory  Vocations,  and  many  other 
occupational  areas  are  explored. 

Health  instruction  covers  the  strucVjr-s  and  function  of  various  systems  of  the 

i 

body.  Health  areas  include  hygiene*  medical  examinations*  dental  care*  corrections  of 

defects,  good  grooming*  and  mental  and  emotional  health.  Opportunities  are  provided 

to  explore  the  dental  and  medical  professions.  Nutrition — with  respect  to  body  neJds, 

sources  of  nutrition*  and  wise  food  selection — is  explored.  Opportunities  are  numerous 

for  the  study  of  food  sources*  processing*  and  distribution.  The  effects  of  tobacco* 

alcohol,  and  narcotics  On  the  body  are  shown.  North  Carol jga  health  resources  and 

* 

* " 

health  problems  are  covered.  Safety*  with  emphasis  on  civil  defense  and  emergency 
measures  in  times  of  need,  is  considered. 

Eighth  Grade4 

The  theife  of  eighth  grade  social  studies  is  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
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hemisphere,  and  content  is  often  correlated  with  the  language  arts  program.  Students 
study  hew  th*  country  was  settled,  and  how  it  grew  and  developed  as  a nation*  Our 
problems,  contributions,  and  future  are  also  explored*  Teachers  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  explore  job  opportunities  in  North  Carolina  and  the  nation  in  both 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  levels* 

Eighth  grade  students  study  in  the  same  art  media  as  seventh  grade  students. 

•»* 

They  also  work  with  yam,  fabrics,  paper,  and  wheat  paste,  and  study  their  charac- 

L 

teristics.  sources,  etc.  They  work  with  hajraners,  saws,  files*,  and  scissors.  Again, 

t 

part  of  the  instruction  if*  correlated  with  the  social  studies  and  language  arts  instruction. 
If  a specialist  is  available,  additional  areas  are  taught  in  greater  detail  just  as 
they  ere  at  the  seventh  grade  level* 

► j 

Earth  science  is  stressed  in  the  eighth  grade.  Students  are  involved  in  labor- 
atory activities,  classroom  discussion,  field  trips,  and  the  study  of  various  phenomena*  * 
The  origin  of  the  earth,  its  place  in 'space,  elementary  a*°  Cronos,  the  solar  system, 
and  space  exploration' are  studied-  Other  areas  included  are  physical  geology, 
oceanography,  weather,  and  climate,  meterology,  and  the  structure  and  composition  of 
the  earth.  This  course  is  k rich  one  in  opportunities  to  explore  many  occupational 

* j 

clusters.  Mining,  engineering,  landscaping,  brickmaking,  navigation,  farming,  and 
transportation  are  but  a few  of  the  many  job  opportunities  that  are  available  for 
consideration  during  the  course  of  this  study. 

The  study  of  problems  of  adolescence  and  mental  health  is  continued.  Consumer 
education  as  rci'  ted  to  the  selection  of  health  products,  such  as  cosmetics,  is  also  ^ 
studied.  Safety — related  to  the  recognition  and  elimination  of  hazards,  recreational 
Safety,  and  safety  with  guns— is  included.  Students  xplore  health  careers*  Food 

•f 

handling,  in  relation  to  preservation  and  storage,  is  studied.  Nutrition  is  explored 
again  and  in  greater  depth j local.  State,  Federal,  and  international  health  agencies 
are  discussed. 

A 


Industrial  Arts 


. Several  industrial  arts  programs  are  being  tried  on  an  experimental  basis  in  the 
elementary  schools  between  kindergarten  and  sixth  grade.  The  programs  are  derived  from 


regular  classroom  subjects  and  are  combined  with  manipulative  experiences  to  help 
children  better  understand  their  environment. 

Industrial  arts  is  concentrated  in  grades  7,  3,  and  9,  with  the  equivalent  of  a 
semester's  instruction  required  in  grade  8 in  most:  junior  high  schools.  LgveLOne. 

the  introductory-exploratory  course,  consists  of  experiences  in  four  industrial 

p 

* 

areas — woods,  metals,  electricity,  and  drawing.  Students  work  with  tools  and  various 


materials.  They  learn  numerous  processes  and  industrial  information  which  can  help 
ther*  learn  something  of  the  socio-economic,  technical,  and  cultural  contributions 
of  industry. 

Level  Two  provides  more  advanced  opportunities  for  occupational  orientation  and  self- 

J 

inquiry.  Students'  purposes,  needs,  and  wants  are  met  through  unique -experiences  in  a 
simulated ‘'’laboratory  of  industry 11  and  courses  in  industrial  crafts  and  graphic  communi- 
cations. The  "laboratory  of  industry"  is  a mass  production  experience  that  typifies  a 
real  corporation  or  company. 


North  Carolina  has  a limited  number  of  schools'  organised  as  middle  or  junior 
high  schools.  There  are  119  programs  of  industrial  arts  oper  tong  at  this  level. 

h ' 

Home  Economics  is. taught  to  eighth  grade  students  in  at  least  80  schools  in  North 
Carolina.  Such  things  as  foods,  personal  and  far  11 y relationships,  grooming,  consumer 

* 4 

education,  clo things  child  development,  housing,  and  home  furnishings  are  included. 


Most  of  the  student’s  time  at  this  level  is  spent  on  foods,  clothing,  and  family  relation- 

ships.  Experience  is  gained  in  the  use  of  commercial  patterns  and  sewing  machines.  A 

1 

study  of  family  relationships  includes  making  and  keeping  friends,  being  a cooperative 

family  member,  and  sharing  home  responsibilities.  Housing  and  home  furnishings  topics 

" * 
include  simple  cleaning  tasks  and  care  of  personal  surroundings.. 

iom 


Special  Programs  and  Other  Data 


In  recent  years  there  has.be eh  a rapid  increase  of  special  programs  designed  to  enrich 

+ 

the  elementary  curriculum.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a complete  picture  of  all  these 

programs;  however,  the  following  data  presents  part  of  the  picture. 

► r 

^ ? - £5EA  Title  I.  During  1967-68,  160  local  school  systems  participated  in  a variety 
of  programs,  serving  228,243  children  in  grades  1-6,  and  142,555  children  in 
grades  7-12.  The  programs  were  primarily  for  the  deprived.  The  main  thrust 
was  improvement  of  language  arts. 

' * . 7-  " “ ~ — — — 

- CSIF.  Comprehensive  School  Improvement  Project  is  a fie Id -oriented  program 

designed  to  improve  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  i the 
elementary  grades.  .One  hundred  and  seventy-six  schools  participated  during 
1967-68. 

- NDEA.  National  Defense  Education  Act,  Title  III,  provides  teaching  equipment 
and  materials  to  enrich  instruction.  All  of  North  Carolina's  local  school 
systems  have  NDEA  projects. 

i l + 

- Special  Education.  During  1967-68,  43,221  handicapped  children  received 
a variety  of  services  from  special  education  programs.  The  total  does  not 
separate  elementary  from  secondary  students. 

- Television  Education.  Programs  in  physical  science  and.  eighth  grade*  mathe- 
matics gre  broadcast  from  five  stations.  “Exploring  the  World  of  Science11 
is  aired  for  primary  grades  once  a week. 

- Exceptionally  Talented  Children.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  special  self^y^^ 
contained  classes  were  provided  in  grades  1-8.  during  1967-68.  Included 
were  language  arts,  science,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and  various 
combinations  of  these  subjects. 

j 

Typewriting  and  basic  business  are  taught  in  a number  of  junior  high  schools  at 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  levels.  Numerous  other  experimental  programs,  providing 
enrichment  and  motivation,  are  offered.  During  1967-68,  there  were  42  full-time 
elementary  counselors — 21  were  schooF-based  and  21  were  itinerant.  A unit  in  careers 
is  taught  in  at  least  one  school  at  the  seventh  grade  where  there  is  a full-time 

4 

counselor.  These  spepial  programs  and  others  are  providing  enriching  experiences  for 
many  elementary  and  middle  school  students. 

A major  purpose  of  the  elementary  school  is  to  help  the  child  develop  a base  for 
thrther  learning.  Standards  for  Accreditation  of  Elementary  Schools  states  in  ‘ts 
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introduction; 


The  skills  which  mark  the  civilised  person  ?.nd  provide  the  basis  for 
all  further  intellectual  growth  are  the  special  concern  of  any  good 
elementary  school;  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  observing, 
reasoning,  computing,  discovering,  and  creating. 

Here,  too,  the  pupil  receives  his  first  systematic  look  into  the  social 
studies 5 science,  literature,  music,  and  art.  Through  them  he  begins 
to  acquire  information,  ideas,  skills,  sensitivity,  and  understanding 
about  himself  and  his  environment.  He  is  introduced  to  the  variety 
of  ways  of  living  and  to  the  diversity  of  man's  institutions,  learns 

"how  some  of  tnem  developed,  aud  acquires  a basis^or^tolerance^-and 

sympathy  for  those  whose  ways  differ  from  his  own. 

The  middle  school  and  junior  high  schools  build  upon  the  elementary  school  foun- 

* --  - j 

dation  with  more  specialization  in'  both  subject  matter  and  teaching  personnel.  One 
of  the  major  functions  of  the  junior  high  school  is  providing  many  exploratory 
experiences  and  opportunities.  This  is  being  accomplished  through  courses  such  as 

m 

industrial  arts,  homemaking,  music,  art,  typing,  foreign  languages,  regular  academic 

m 

offerings,  and  organized  activity  programs.  The  extent  to  which  exploratory 
experiences  and  opportunities  are  related  to  life  and  work  outside  the  school  is  a 

m «- 

variable.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  prevailing  educational  philosophy  of  educational 

-r 

institutions,,  administrators,  teachers,  aid  the  demands  of  the  public. 

The  elementary  basal  and  supplemental  books  currently  in  use  often  neglect  relating 

\ 

subject  matter  to  the  world  of  work  and  how  people  make  a living.  A skillful  and 

1 I 

knowledgeable  teacher,  however,  can  develop  the  interrelationship  between  what  is 
learned  in  school  and  life  and  work  outside.  Many  of  them  do.  More  should  be  done, 
but  first  the  concept  must  be  built  into  textbooks,  course  syllabi  or  supplements, 
administrator  and  teacher  preparation,  and  the  overall  philosophy  and  policies  for 
elementary  education. 

Supportive  evidence  and  information  used  in  the  development  of  this  section  was 
derived  from  many  sources.  It  was  collectively  contributed  by  a committee  of  seven  per- 

I 

sons.  This  section  of  the  report  contains  both  qualitative  and  quantitive  aspects,  the 


L 


latter  being  documented  by  official  reports. 

There  is  ample  evidence*  in  a wide  variety  of  literature*  of  the  extent  to 

which  the  existing  educational  programs  in  grades  1*8  relate  to  occupational  orient a 

■> 

tion. 

-# 
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SECTION  III 


OCCUPATIONAL  HEEDS  OF  STUDENTS 
IN  GRADES  6-9 


Investigation  has  shown  that- superin tendents,  supervisors , principals,  teachers, 
students,  and  parents  across  the  State  feel  that  the  middle  school  or  junior  high 
school  years  are  most  significant.  Students  at  that  age  are  grasping  for  self-identi 


fi  cat  ion,  seeking  new  experiences',  aiwTtrying  desperately  "to  -bridge-  the-gap-between — 

■ i 

childhood  and  adolescence. 

i 

After  giving  equal  consideration  to  suggestions  coming  from  all  disciplines  within 
the  total  educational  program  in  Nof*th  Carolina j after  reviewing  present  industrial, 

hi 

business,  and  agricultural  trends  and  requirements;  and  after  involving  persons 

i .■ 

H 

representative  of  these  areas — eleven  aspects  of  student  need  have  been  pinpointed  for 
more  extensive  attention  in  the  middle  school  years  ■ ; 

J ■'l 

r mj 

These  points  should  he  studied  with  the  understanding  that  occupational  education 

I 

■ # 

results  from  all  the  activities  a person  participates  in  throughout  his  life.  More 

student  involvement  and  additional  occupational  exploratory  work  should  occur  during  the 
middle  school  years. 

1.  Students  need  more  opportunities  and  assistance  in  aimraising  their  abilities* 
potentials,  interests,  desires,  and  needs ; 

- Student-teacher~parent~conferences 

- Testing,  explanation,  and  application  of  abilities 

- Developmental  logs,  including  grades  ability  ranges,  achievement 

scores,  personality  traits,  etc.  g 

- Opportunities  to  compare  grades  with  ability  and  Achievement. 

2.  Students  need  more  opportunities  and  assistance  imioveloxiina  wholesome  human 
relationships . positive  self-concepts.  and  Positive  attitudes  toward  the 
world  of  work; 

- Doing  things  successfully 

- Observing  people  who  ^succeed  in  their  work  and  reap  the  benefits 

* - Studying  the  many  problems  teenagers  face 

- Utilising  community  resource  people  and  films 
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3.  Student3  need  additional  counseling: 

_ Orientation,  testing,  and  placement;  the  testing-explanation-application 
approach 

- Group  counseling 

- Students  being  counseled  by  other  students 

- Lay  people  helping  in  counseling  situations 

- Big  brother  projects 

4.  students  need  ^nre-constructed"  situations  to  identify  vocations  available 
in  their  coBBnjnlties  and  to  explore  the  occupational  trends  of  a mobile  voi 


force: 

- Learning  what  vocations  are  available — what  their  neighbors  do 

- Interviews  with  parents  about  their  jobs 

- Film  strips  and  community  resource  people 

- Visits  to  local  businesses  and  industries 

- Visits  from  workers  in  the  community 

* Studying  projections  of  manpower  needs  in  local  areas  , 

* Learning  about  the  experiences  of  recent  graduates  in  the  world  of  work 

- Role-playing  situations 

5.  Students  need  additional  opportunities  to  familiarize  themselves  with  our 
basic  ecnnomif!  system; 

_ Learning  what  it  costs  to  support  a family  (food,  shelter,  clothing) 

- Reviewing  taxes,  social  security,  utilities,  insurance,  etc. 

- Finding  out  how  business  firms  make  profits 

- Seeing  the  part  of  one  employee  in  the  total  business  picture 

- Visits  to  places  of  business  and  industry 

- Gaines  relative  to  occupations 

I 

6.  Students  need  additional  opportunities  to  explore  the  world  of  work  through 
actual  or  simulated  work  experience: 

- School  stores  —  *  * 

* Holding  classes  in  business  settings 

- Using  teaching  aids  which  directly  relate  to  the  world  of  work  and  to 
subjects  being  covered  (Motors,  for  example,  when  studying  mechanics  and 
certain  aspects  of  science) 

Part-time  jobs,  such  as  hospital  aides,  secretaries,  lunch-room  helpers, 
librarians,  etc. 

7-  Students  need  additional  opportunities  to  make  educational  choices  as  ther 
relate, to  future  employment  Possibilities t 


- Visits  to  high  schools 


- Auditing  of  various  classes  and  courses 

- Class  visitations  and  orientations 

- Exposure  to  the  vocation  possibilities  found  in  various  subjects  and  clusters 
of  subjects. 

8.  Students  need  more  knowledge  of  the  occupational  training  opportunities  available 


12  and  on  the  post  high  school  level- 


- Class  observations,  slides,  and  tapes  explaining  course  offerings 

- Exhibits  of  training  opportunities 

- Visits  to  trade,  technical  and  community  colleges,  business  schools,  etc. 

- Occupational  fairs 

- Talks  by  former  students  now  employed 

- Buddy  system  approach  to  future  training 


9.  Students  need  more  opportunities  to  experience  success  and  develop  personal 

V 4. 

uride  through  educational  experiences  involving  manipulative  activities 

- Math— *use  of  tools  such  as  micrometers  and  rulers,  liquid  measurements,  solid 
measures,  and  undertaking  various  projects 

- English— familiarity  with  job  applications,  business  letters,  telephone  con- 
versations, speech 

- Art — a study  of  commercial  art  and  graphic  ai  ts  including  store  displays,  etc. 

- Music — a knowledge  of  the  relationship  of  electronics  (radio,  television, 
stereo)  to  music. 


10.  Students  need  more  opportunities  to_make  decisions  and  accent  responsibilities: 

- Exposure  to  the  choices  inherent  in  various  situations 

- Allowing  students  to  teach  other  st'dents 

- learning  Activity  Packets 

- Youth  Councils 

*■  Clubs — an  integral  part  of  school  programs 

- Group  projects 

11.  Students  need  more  ouuort uni ties  to  observe  actual  work  aituatxons; 

- Field  trips 

- Observing  workers  in  the  school 

- Relating  the  community  to  school  work 

- Industry  and  business  open-houses 

- Trade  Fairs 

- Holding  school  outside  of  the  school  building  m 

- Summer  opportunities 
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SECTION  IV 


AN  ELEVEN  POINT  PLAN  TO  PROVIDE  OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPERIENCES  IN  GRADES  6-9 

Introduction 

There  is  natch  evidence  that  adequate  exploratory  education  in  occupations  is 
generally  lacking-in^ the. middle  and  junior  high  schools.  The  evidence  supports 
the  contention  that  occupational  education  is  urgently  needed  at  these  grade  levels. 
For  too  long  this  phase  of  educAtiOTrtias  been  left  to  the  later  high  school  years,  and 
little  effort:  has  been  directed  toward  exploring  occupations  during  the  child's  forma- 
tive years. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education  seems  to  have  split  into  two  directions  — 
general  education  and  vocational  education.  This  split  has  caused  occupational 
exploratory  education  to  be  inadequately  provided  in  the  middle  school  and  junior  high 
years,  which  have  emphasized  general  or  basic  subjects.  Occupational  exploratory  and 
preparatory  education  is  not  sufficiently  accepted  and  implemented  as  part  of  the 
mainstream  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education.  The  schools  must  help 
each  student  become  all  he  can  become.  Life  and  work  outside  the  school  must  be  con- 
sidered in  this  context.  A man's  livelihood  is  of  utmost  importance;  yet,  often  ed- 
ucational philosophy  has  placed  education  in  one  category  and  work  in  another. 

An  improved  relationship  between  school  studies  and  life  and  work  outside  school 
must  begin  early  in  a child's  school  experience.  One  educator  aptly  said: 

t- 

In  our  modem  society,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
ascertain  for  children  or  youth  whether  a given  exposure  to  people, 
ideas,  and  things  is  vocational,  educational  or  a vocational.  Any 
attempt  to  make  this  differentiation  is  arbitrary  and  meaningless. 

If  we  accept  the  assumption  that  vocational-educational-avocational 
development  is  a life-long  process,  it  is  also  logical  to  assume  that  the  * 

elementary  school  years  provide  the  critical  beginnings  in  the  foimation 
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of  generalisations  about  self  and  environment-  Whatever  the  school*  home  and 
community  provide  during  childhood  and  early  adolescence  in  terms  of  exposures 
to  people*  ideas*  and  things*  they  are  likely  to  influence  significantly  how 
adolescents  later  see  people*  ideas*  and  things. 

If  the  elementary  school  environment  is  lacking  in  exposure  to  people* 
ideas*  and  things  associated  with  industrial*  business*  service*  r.nd  related 
processes*  elementary  school  children  might  conceivably  develop  negative 
generalizations  about  these  kinds  of  human  activities  when  they  reach  secondary 
schools.  (Edward  C.  Roeber,  “let’s  Stop  Trying  to  Separate  the  Vocational11* 
American  Vocational  Journal.  Oct.*  1967.  pp.  18*20.) 

There  is  much  to  be- done  if  the  suggestions-  and' recommendations-ofLJihis  report 

are  accepted*  developed  and  implemented  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  must  continue  to  move  forward  in 
bringing  about  a new  philosophy  of  education  in  North  Carolina  — a philosophy 
recognising  the  world  of  work  and  resulting  in  revised  educational  programs. 

Hie  four-year  colleges  and  universities  can  be  influential  change  agents  in  the 
field, of  occupational  education;  our  teachers*  administrators*  and  educational  leader- 
ship are  trained  by  these  institutions.  If  the  attitude  of  individuals  in  higher 
education  is  negative  toward  occupational  education*  teachers  and  administrators 

P 

trained  by  these  institutions  are  likely  to  have  negative  attitudes.  These  attitudes 
are  then  picked  up  by  children  and  parents  who*  in  turn*  continue  the  cycle* 

+T 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  colieges  and  universities  exert  a 
vast  influence  on  the  general  public  and  the  local  schools.  If  the  public  and  local 
school  personnel  can  be  favorably  influenced*  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  report 
may  be  implemented  in  varying  degrees*  and  much  needed  programs  in  occupational  explora- 
tion can  be  provided. 

Plan 


It  ^ clearly  recognised  that  the  characteristics  of  schools  in  this  State  are 
dependent  upon  many  variables*  These  variables  include  geographic  location*  community 
resources*  local  leadership*  the  needs  of  students*  availability  of  facilities*  and 
many  other  factors*  The  plan  is*  therefore*  comprised  of  many  parts*  each  of  which 


may  be  worthy  of  consideration  in  meeting  certain  needs  identified  in  Section  III. 

A given  administrative  unit,  due  to  these  variables,  may  find  implementation 
of  the  total  plan  impossible.  The  implementation  of  any  combination  of  the  parts 
composing  the  plan*  however,  could  be  valuable  in  moving  toward  a long-range  plan 
of  occupational  exploration. 

1.  All  teachers  should  be  involved  in  relating  their  subject  content  more 
directly  to  occupations: 

»■ 

Teachers  should  be  strongly  encouraged  to  correlate  occupational  in- 
formation and  opportunities  with  each  subject  as  it  is  being  taught.  They 
should  make  a concerted  effort  "to  integrate  this  information  into  regular, 
classroom  work  by  providing  appropriate  laboratory  experiences,  classroom 
demonstration,  -and  perhaps,  by  inviting  community  resource  Persons  into 
the  school  for  illustrated  lectures  concerning  particular  occupations. 

Students  at  each  grade  level  could  be  provided  opportunities  in  each  subject 
area  to  explore  and  understand  the  value  and  dignity  of  all  types  of  work 
and  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  skills,  knowledge  and  attitudes  that  are 
necessary  for  success,  ^ome  teachers  are  already  doing  a good  job  in  this 
respect,  but  many  teachers  are  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to  effectively 

i 

relate  occupational  exploration  to  subject  content J 

In  order  to  become  more  effective,  these  teachers  will  need  to  become 
more  familiar  with  job  opportunities.  They  will  need  guideline  materials 
to  be  used  with  textbooks  and  existing  syllabi,  and  numerous  teaching  aids 

i 

. and  equipment . 

2.  Manipulative  exploratory  programs  such  as  industrial  arts,  home  economics, 
and  business  education  should  be  expanded  and  revised^ 

" ■ ■ ™ ■ u 

Opportunities  should  be  made  available  for  students  to  experience 
activities  that  require  planning,  designing,  pattern -making,  blueprint  reading, 
copying,  cost  estimating,  constructing,  processing  and  assembling.  OpportU- 
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nities  to  use  hand  tools,  power  equipment,  business  machines,  and  household 
appliances  are  important . 

Limited  programs  in  industrial  arts,  homemaking,  and  business  education 

do  exist  in  a number  of  junior  high  schools  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Only  a few  elementary  schools  provide  these  programs  at  the  present  time. 

Existing  programs  in  these  areas  should  be  revised  to  place  additional  em- 

■ 

- phasis  upon  relating  laboratory  experiences  to  occupational  possibilities. 
Revised  programs  in  industrial  arts,  homemaking,  and  business  education 
should  be  financed  by  State  and  Federal  funds.  Such  programs,  provided  by 
specialists,  should  be  included  in  man)?' more  schools. 

It  Is  further  suggested  that  where  courses  in  both  introduction  to 
vocations  and  industrial  arts  are  offered  at  the  9th  grade  level,  these, 
programs  should  be  cooperatively  planned.  Joint  planning  will  enable  in- 
dustrial  arts  students  to  profit  from  the  broad  occupational  information 
provided  In  introduction  to  vocations;  students  in  introduction  to  voc'^ions 
might,  in  turn,  profit  from  experiences  available  In  industrial  arts  labora- 
tories. 

The  use  of  shops,  portable  shops,  mobile  units,  laboratories,  and  other 

* 

space  already  available  should  be  considered.  Areas  abandoned  by  high  Schools 
as  a result  of  consolidation  could  be  used  to  give  students  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  their  hands  and  relate  these  experiences  to  occupational  possibilities 
Doth  short  and  long-range  exploratory  programs  could  be  planned  to  utilise 

* 

such  spaces.  « 

3.  Expanded  counseling-coordinating  programs  should  be  provided: 

Guidance  and  counseling  programs  need  to  be  expanded.  Qualified  per- 
sonnel should  be  available  to  help  plan,  to  give  direction,  to  coordinate, 
and  to  counsel  with  teachers#  individual  pupils,  and  groups  of  pupils  in 
relation  to  educational  plans,  occupational  possibilities,  and  personal 
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problems.  Guidance  specialists  should  be  available  to  helo  students  assess 
their  interests,  abilities  * needs , and  desires  as  they  plan  for  the  future. 

One  trained  counselor  should  be  available  f each  300  puuils. 

4.  Additional  Personnel  and  olanning  time  should  be -provided: 

I"  1 1 I fill  \ l 1 ' t ■ ■ i 1 T ^ 1 r C * 1 ^ ^ l ■ ■■-^■1  i 

Funds  should  be  provided  to  give  teaeheTs  sufficient  releas  time  from 
other  duties  so  that  they  may  prepare  class  materials  for  occupational  ex- 
ploration. This  would  mean*  in  some  instances , the  employment  of  additional 
teaeheTs  to  Teduce  class  loads. 

A sufficient  number  of  teacher  aides  should  be  provided  to  assist  with  * 

J 

the  preparation  of  occupational  exploration  materials.  Teacher  aides  should 
also  be  provided  to  a is  is t teachers  with  other  duties  necessary  to  implement 

■H 

occupational  exploration  programs.  H 

Funds  should  be  made  available  to  employ  teachers  in  the  iriddle  school 
to  teach  practical  arts.  This  would  provide  students  with  necessary  experi- 
ences in  shop  and  laboratory  activities.  The  objective  should  be  exploration 
and  not  proficiency  in  specific  skills.  This  approach  also  supports  industrial 
arts,  home  economics,  and  business  education  at  the  middle  school  level-  It 
is  recc  .intended  that  existing  programs  be  utilised  to  provide  occupational  ex- 
ploration shop  and  lab  experiences  on  a broad  basis 

<7 

II  some  schools  ot  school  systems  coordinators  might  be  provided  to  help 
plan  and  organise  programs,  assist  with  in-service  'activities,  and  locate  ma- 
terials and  other  resources.  Such  persons  could  coordinate,  in  one  or  more 

* 

schools,  the  work  of  pe  ’sonne  1 in  various  subject  areas  as  they  implement  oc- 
cupational exploration  objectives.  The  coordinator  would  act  us  a liaison 
between  the  school  and  the  community,  and  he  could  implement  dissemination  of 
business  and  industrial  materials  in  the  school , 

Advisory  councils,  at  the  School  or  unit  level,  might  be  formed  to  give 

direction,  assistance,  and  support  to  the  teachers  efforts  to  bring  pertinent 

r * 
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information  and  experiences  to  students.  Councils  could  be  composed  of  lay  1 

m 

1 

and  professional  people,  representing  the  school,  home  and  community.  Such 

* 

councils  Vould  be  effective  instiuments  for  opening  the  doors  of  the  business 
world,  with  its  resources,  to  the  classroom. 

5.  Guideline  materials  should  be  developed  correlating  subject  areas  with 
occupational  education  objectives: 

Guideline  materials  should  be  developed  and  made  available  for  teachers 

L m 

and  coordinators  to  use  with  basic  subject  content  in  grades  6-9,  These 
materials  should  be  developed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 

J 

others;  they  should  parallel  the  contend  of  textbooks  and  any  other  course 
materials  being  used  in  each  subject  area.  Planning  grants  could  be  estab- 
lished, enabling  specialists  from  colleges,  universities,  and  local  school 
units  to  assist  in  this  work.  Same  materials  might  be  developed  on  a regional 

4 1 

basis,  and  it  may  be  desirable  for  local  personnel  to  develop  material,  and 
guides  applicable  only  to  their  local  situations.  Films,  filmstrips,  and 

I 

videotapes  could  bye  developed  on  certain  occupations,  such  as  those  in  the 

T 

f 

* - area,  of -bus  in  ess,  .industry,  agriculture, __horaemaking,  distribution  of  goods 

B- 

•J 

and  services,  transportation,  and  health.  Printed  materials  should  be  made 
available  to  all  local  personnel  * 

6.  Commercial  occupational  materials  should  be  purchased; 

A wide  variety  of  commercially  produced  occupational  materials,  on 

■ 

different  reading  and  interest  levels,  should  be  provided  for  use  by  stu- 
dents, teachers,  counselors,  and  coordinators.  These  materials  might  in- 
clude occupational  kits,  pamphlets,  booklets,  tapes,  films,  filmstrips,  re-  1 

cordings,  and  books,  providing  information  about  occupational  clusters  and  j 

specific  jcb  opportunities . Currently,  extremely  limited  State  funds  are 
provided  to  purchase  such  mater iaIs--only  at  the  high  school  ievel;  Most 
schools'  have  only  a minimum  amount  of  money  available  for  this  puipose. 

; i 


Therefore,  State  funds  should  be  furnished  to  establish  and  maintain  occupa- 
tional materials . 

+ 

7 . Equipment  should  be  purchased  to  implement  manipulative  explorato-^  programs: 

A wide  variety  of  equipment,  related  to  a broad  range  of  occupations, 
should  be  provided  to  give  students  simulated  manipulative  experiences.  Much 

T. 

of  this  equipment  should  be  simple,  inexpensive,  and  multi-purpose.  This 
equipment  should  be  used  to  help  students  acquire  knowledge,  discover  apti- 
tudes, develop  attitudes,  and  become  aware  of.  the  world  of  work.  It  should 
not  be  used  to  develop  salable  skills.  Manipulative  exercises  with  such 
equipment  cewl-d  motivate  students  and  provide  a balance  with  printed  and 
visual  materials . 

* t i 

Equipment  could  include  simple  drawing  sets,  wood  and1  metal  hand  tools, 

* ' i 

simple  power  tools  and  machines,  simple  electronic  equipment,  homemaking 
equipment  and  appliances,  seed  germinators,  and  typewriters,  and  other 
machines.  Equipment  funding  could  range  from  a 50/50  matching  basis  to  a 
'100  percent  State  reimburseable  basis,  depending  on  t,te  fiscal  conditions  of 
participating  schools* 

8.  State  level  direction  and  coordination  should  be  provided:  t 

Sufficient  funds  should  be  provided  for  State-level  coordination  of 
? occupational  exploration.  The  force  of  vocational  education,  general  educa- 
tion, and  guidance  and  counseling  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  occupational 
exploration.  Wide  coordination  is  deemed  necessary  and  desirable  in  developing 
activities,  materials,  and  in-service  opportunities . Such  coordination  would 
also  assist  institutions  of  higher  education  to  initiate  pre-service  programs 
and  orient  prospective  teachers  to  their  roles  in- occupational  exploration. 

In  addition,  St ate -level  coordination  should  provide  assistance  in  organizing 
local  advisory  councils  on  a regional  basis.  This  would  enable  the  State’s 
full  resources  of  business  and  industry  to  become  more  closely  involved  with 
public  school  programs  of  occupational'  exploration. 
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State- level  coordination  must  also  provide  in-service  training  of  staff 

' \ 

personnel  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  These  individuals  should 
be  oriented  to  their  role  in  a statewide  program  of  occupational  orientation 
in  the  public  schools.  Attitude  development — orienting  individuals  in  the 
public  school  program  toward  the  necessity  of  occupational  exploration — should 
become  a top  priority. 

+ + 

9.  Teacher  orientation  should  be  provided:  - 

College  level  education  courses  should  include  one  or  more  units  showing 
future  teachers  how  occupational  information  lean  be  correlated  with  subject 
content.  Some  colleges  might  want  to  develop ' s eparate  courses  designed  to 
introduce  teachers  to  the  occupational  opportunities  that  can  be  taught  in 
courses  at  varies  grade  levels 

Funds  should  be  made  available  to  provide  in-service  workshops  for  State 

_ * 

personnel * regional  directors,  local  coordinators * counselors,  and  school  per- 
sonnel. Such  workshops  should  provide  direction  and  understanding  of  goals; 

i 

they  should  develop  a positive  attitude  toward  coordinating  the  teaching  of  a 
subject  content  and  occupational  information.  Personnel  should  be  compensated 
for  this  time.  In-service  sessions  could  be  conducted  during  the  summer  months 
to  precede  the  initiation  of  new  programs  in  the  schools.  Follow-up  sessions 
could  be  scheduled  for  the  summer  following  the  initiation  of  such  programs. 
Television  could  also  be  used  effectively  for  in-service  programs.  Such  in- 
struction could  be' implemented  at  the  State  or  local  level. 

10.  Pilot  projects  should  be  established: 

A number  of  pilot  programs  or  projects  could  be  planned  and  implemented. 
Since  no  one  project  can  fit  every  school  in  the  State*  several  projects*  with 

various  approaches*  might  be  initiated.  Approaches  could  include  fibs  develop- 

/ . { 

ment  of  group  guidance  technique  the  initiation  or  expansion  of  practical 
arts*  and  the  use  of  specially  prepared  materials  by  the  regular  classroom 
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teacheT.  One  approach  might  be  the  establishment  of  a mobile  unit  to  be  used 
at  several  schools. 

Variables — dropout  rate,  geographic  location,  existing  programs  and 
needs — should  be  considered  in'  determining  project  locations.  The  selection 
of- schools  for  pilot  programs  should  be  determined  cooperatively  by  the  De- 
partment of  public  Instruction  and  local  educational  leaders. 

Adequate  planning  at  &U  levels  will  be  necessary * and  funds  will  be 
needed  for  these  programs.  Guideline!  materials  will  also  be  needed. 

Current  projects * such  as  those  in  Bertie  County*  Lenoir  County*  and 
McDowell  County*  should t be  considered.  Evaluation  criteria  should  be  es- 
tablished*  and  projects  that  are  successful  might  be  duplicated  in  other 
schools. 

11.  Evaluation  procedures  should  be  planned: 

Definite  plans  should  be  established  to  evaluate  the  degree  of  success 


I 

reached  in  providing  occupational  information  to  middle  grade  children  through 

this  plan.  Evaluation  plans  should  be  built  into  the  project  itself. 

/ 

After  objectives  have  been  clearly  stated  and  understood*  evaluation 
criteria  should  be  developed.  Data  collecting  methods  should  be  determined* 
and  personnel  should  be  provided  to  be  responsible  for  evaluation. 


Procedures  should  be  developed  for  disseminating  findings  and  making 

\ 

recommendations.  This  information  should  then  be  used  to  expand  those  ap- 
proaches most  successfully  providing  students  with  improved  understandings 
of  the  occupational  opportunities  available  to  them. 


V 


Summary — 


The  committee's  extensive  Investigation  reveals  an  ovendielming  need  in 


North  Carolina's  schools  for  Occupational  exploration  in  the  early  grades.  Through 


mi  l 


such  programs  students  at  the  middle  and  junior  high  levels  will  become  familiar 


with  vocational  opporlunitias  and  be  able  to  more  adequately  plan  for  their  senior 


high  school  learning  experiences.  Although  the  committee's  investigation  was  con- 
fined tc  grades  6-9,  it  found  numerous  indications  that  occupational  exploration 
opportunities  throughout  the  elementary  school  (K-5),. would  benefit  many  children. 

No  plan  may  be  expected  to  reach  its  full  potential  in  a few  years.  If  im- 
plemented in  full  or  in  part,  these  recommendations  can  build  a solid  foundation 
for  a long-range  program  of  occupational  exploration --a  program  that  should,  ul- 
timately, permeate  the  entire  public  school  system. 


An  annotated  bibliography  is  available  upon  request. 


\ 
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The  Nevada  State  Vocational-Technical  Education  Advisory 
Council  was  created  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation as  mandated  by  the  Amendment  of  1968  to  P.  L.  90-576. 

$ 

It  Is  composed  of  twenty-one  (21)  members  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  and  confirmed  by  the  Governor.  The  membership 
of  the  Council  represents  diverse  segments  of  society. 

By  law  the  Council  Is  to  advise  the  State  Board  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  vocational  programs*  services  and 
activities  with  an  annual  evaluation  of  same*  make  recom- 
mendations and  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  st«te  Board 
for  transmittal  to  the«JU.  S*  Commissioner  of  Education  end 
the  National  Advisory  Council. 
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PREFACE 


Considerable  research  evidence  points  up  the  cyclical 
relationship  between  unemployment*  underemployment*  malad- 
justment and  Inept  parenthood  when  youth  leaves  school  either 
before  graduation  or  after  graduation  without  a saleable 
skill*  The  early  school  leaver  is  virtually  inevitably 
doomed  to  chronic  unemployment  and  to  long  periods  of  economic 
dependency  upon  welfare  dole.  The  untrained  graduate 
struggles  to  find  a place  in  the  labor  market*  tries  further 
education  and  falls  and  ends  up  with  cynical  attitudes 
towards  employers*  Both  of  these  courses  generally  engender 
unhealthy  attitudes  towards  self  and  thus  hamper  the  develop* 
ment  of  appropriate  psychological  sub-strata  for  economic 
sel  f-$uf  fl  ciency* 

A strong  system  of  vocational  education  at  both  the 

high  school  and  post-high  school  levol  offers  our  state 

the  most  effective  vehicle  yet  devised  for  upgrading  our 

society.  During  the  past  several  years*  other  governmental 

i nsti tuti ons * agencies  and/or  departments  have  Initiated 

vocational  training  to  help  solve  the  above  mentioned  prob- 
L ■ 
lems.  Although  some  good  has  been  accomplished*  these  pro* 

grams  are  basically  remedial  In  nature  and  do  not  gat  to  the 

root  of  the  cause  and  consequently  will  never  provide  a 

remedy  for  unemployment » underemployment  and  maladjustment  of 

our  youth*  The  splintered  approach  Is  Inefficient  and  costly* 

therefore,  a concentrated  massive  attack  of  providing  sophls* 

tlcated  in-depth  vocational  training  through  educational 

Institutions  must  be  Initiated  through  a coordinated  cooperative 


V 


approach  by  Federal*  s' <te  and  local  educational  units  with 

I 

the  close  cooperatlo*  business  and  industry, 

To  effectively  solve  our  sociological  problem:  relating 
to  employment,  from  which  spring  tbs  roots  of  other  social 
problems*  the  Council  submits  the  following  report. 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  EVALUATION  REPORT 


“The  society  which  scorns  excellence 
In  plumbing  because  plumbing  Is  a 
humble  activity  and  tolerates  shoddl' 
ness  In  philosophy. because  It  Is  an 
exalted  activity  win  have  neither 
good  plumbing  nor  good  philosophy. 
Neither  Its  pipes  nor  its  theories 
will  hold  water, “ 


--  John  W.  Gardner 
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FOREWORD 


The  responsibility  given  the  State  Vocational-Technical 
Education  Advisory  Council  in  the  evaluation  of  vocational 
programs > services  and  activities  is  a monumental  task  and 
would  therefore  be  Impossible  to  accomplish  in  any.  one  year. 
Consequently  the  Council > in  its  wisdom*  directed  that  the 
first  step  to  a total  and  continuous  evaluation  system  should 
focus  on  three  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  current  and  pertinent  research  con- 
cerning Nevada's  vocational  education?  A precis 
should  be  made  of  each  appropriate  research  docu- 
ment to  enable  lay  individuals  to  grasp  the  sub- 
stance and  formulate  recommendations. 

2.  Does  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education 
ensure  that  a statewide  framework  exists  to  provide 
vocational  ..education  to  all  citizens?  An  analysis 
of  the  State  Plan  and  of  1 cal  plans  should  be  made 
to  discover  if  educational  agencies  are  indeed 
making  a coordinated,  coipj.  rchens  ive  effort. 

3.  How  do  employers  feel  about  the  end  Products  of 
vocati onal -techni ca 1 education  in  Nevada?  An 
assessment  should  be  made  of  the  knowledge*  interest* 
desires  and  attitudes  of  employers  concerning  the 
on-going  programs. 

The  material  in  the  following  report  then  is  directed 
toward  these  questions.  It  contains  the  recommendations  of 
the  Council  as  determined  from  the  information  prenared  by 
those  Involved  in  the  collection  of  data. 

To  accompl 1 sh 'the  objective:  , a three  phase  approach 
was  initiated.  - The  collection  and  abstraction  of  the  research 
was  performed  by  the  Research  and  Educational  Planning  Center* 
University  of  Nevada*  Reno;  the  analysis  of  state  and  local 
plans  was  completed  by  the  Educational  Affairs  Research*  Inc., 
a consultant  firm*  Berkeley*  California;  the  assessment  of 

so  lq 
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employers  was  made  by  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Council* 
utilizing  a survey  Instrument  and  individual  contact  in—the—- 
executi on. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Council  will  undertake 
different  aspects  of  evaluation  each  year.  These  component 
parts  will  be  so  Interrelated  as  to  ensure  the  evolution 
of  a continuous1  eval uati ve  system.  The  end  product  must  be 
a system  which  is  sensitive  to  the  labor  market  and  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and  one  which  assures  to  each  1 n d i — 
vldual  in  the  state  the  opportunity  to  learn  a vocation. 

R.  Courtney  Riley 
Executive  Director 
Nevada  State  Vocational-Technical 
Education  Advisory  Council 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

TO  THE 

STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

1.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  request 

n 

that  State  and  Local  Plans  for  Vocational  Fducatlon  be 
developed  In  a clear  concise  manner  which  reflects 
planning  for  the  yearly  activities,  the  unexpected  out- 
comes* and  the  follow-up  or  evaluation  of  same.  The 
plans  should  be  a management  tool  which  is  used  through- 
out  the  year  to  give  direction  and  enable  administrators 
to  provide  more  effective  supervision  and  management  over 
program  operation  and  expenditure  of  funds.  (See  pages 
10  and  ID  ■ 

2.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  recommend 

that  each  local  dls.trict  board  appoint  a general  advisory 

committee  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  State  Advisory 
Council  to  effect  a statewide  advisory  structure. 

3.  The  system  of  data  collection  should  be  reviewed  with 
the  State  Employment  Security  Department  and  procedures 
set  up  to  obtain  manpower  statistics  by  county  at  the 

i 

State  level  for  use  by  both  the  State  Department  and  local 
school  districts  in  the  development  of  their  respective 
yearly  plans. 

4.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  reaffirm 

the  legal  requirement  that  the  Advisory  Council  be  con- 

y- 

suited  regarding  any  application*  plan  or  proposal  seek- 
ing Federal  and/or  State  funds  for  vocational  programs-, 
regarding  significant  rhanges  in  statewide  programming 
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priorities;  and  regarding  assignment  of  research  projects 
to  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit*  all  of  which  have  a 
direct  effect  on  Nevada's  vocational  education* 

5.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  requi /e 
more  stress  on  the  development  of  vocational - techni cal 
programs  along  the  lines  of  actual  and  projected  employ- 
ment figures  so  that  the  emphasis  in  training  reflects 
aval  1 abi  1 i ty  of  jobs  . 

6.  The  State  Department  should  encourage  counselors  to 
continuously  update  information  on  jobs  - local  avail- 
ability* starting  salaries*  average  income*  turnover* 
promotion  opportuni  ties  * etc.  - for  use 'In  realistically 
advising  students. 

7.  The  State  Department  should  coordinate  efforts  to  expand 
vocational  knowledge  and  attitudes*  orientation*  testing* 
guidance*  etc.,  throughout  the  entire  educational  sequence 
(K-14);  it  should  also  seek  better  means  of.  Integrating 
these  aspects  into  the  total  curriculum. 

8.  The  State  Department  should  assist  in  the  expansion  of 
cooperative  education  programs  featuring  work  experience* 

9.  The  State  Department  should  assist  in  the -expansion  of 
the  cluster  approach  to  vocational  education* 

10.  The  state  Department  should  encourage  operating  educa- 
tional agencies  to  provide  for  intensive  work  with 
minority  communities  to  determine  their  particular  voca- 
tional education  needs  and  recruit  members  Into  programs 
designed  to  meet  these  needs.  \ 
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11.  The  State  Department  should  develop  workable  methods 
whereby  closer  coordination  and  integration  of  Adult 
Basic  Education  and  vocational  programs  can  occur. 

c 

12.  The  state  Plan  should  be  developed  in  cooperation  with 
local  district  vocational  administrators  to  insure 
articulation  in  the  development  of  the  State  Plan  and 
local  awareness  of  the  purposes,  objectives  and  guide- 
lines for  local  plan  development. 

-N 

13.  The  State  Department  should  assign  State  Staff  members 
to  facilitate  local  plan  development  in  small  enroll- 
ment counties.  It  is  difficult  for  said  counties  with 
small  administrative  staffs  to  comply  with  complicated 
planning  procedures  expected  of  the  large  urban  areas. 

14.  The  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  should 
coordinate  the  overall  planning  of  institutional  pro- 
gramming in  counties  which  have  educational  agencies  at 
both  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels  to  insure 
that  programs  and  services  are  not  duplicated. 

15.  More  dialogue  between  union  organizations  and  school 
administrators  concerning  the  Implementation  and  opera- 
tion of  part-time  courses  and/or  Programs'  must  take 
place  to  meet  their  needs  and  gain  their  support. 

16.  The  State  Department  should  develop  and  make  available 
for  the  use  of  local  school  districts  a standardized 
form  of  a certificate  of  completion  to  be  awarded  a 
student  completing  a prescribed  vocational  course  of 

s tudy . 
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17,  The  State  Department  should  develop  and  encourage  the 
use  of  a plan  of  action  whereby  local  vocational  educa- 
tion administrators  can  make  themselves  and  their  pro- 
grams better  known  to  business*  industrial  and  labor 
1 eaders , 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


I ntroducti on 

This  is  an  executive  summary  of  the  first  report  con- 
cerning an  evaluation  of  Nevada's  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. services  and  activities.  The  objective  of  the  State 
Advisory  Council  is  to  make  available  to  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  recommendations  which  -ill  improve 
career  training  programs  at  such  levels  as  high  school, 
post  secondarv  and  adult. 

i 

The  scope  of  the  evaluation  included: 

1.  A review  and  summary  of  current  research  projects 
on  vocational  Education  in  Nevada, 

2.  An  analysfS  of  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Educa 
ti  on . 

3.  A review  of  Local  Educational  District  Plans  for 
Vocational  Education. 

4.  An  assessment  of  employers  to  ascertain  their 
knowledge  and  perception  of  vocational  education 
programs  and  the  products  thereof. 

The  Report  presents  the  key  findings  of  the  evaluation 

of  Nevada's  vocational  education  and  offers  a framework  for 

implementing  recommendations  in  such  important  program  ele- 

■i 

i 

ments  such  as  community  involvement,  curriculum  design  and 
State  and  Local  Plan  development. 

I.  Review  and  Summary  of  Current  Research  Projects 
A . j Introduction 

■ All  available  studies  dealing  with  vocational  educa 

i 

/ tion  in  the  State  of  Nevada  were  reviewed  and  ab- 
stracted*  Of  these,  the  following  were  judged 

I 

oertinent:  ctnie 


1.  Governor's  1967  Conference  - A Review  of  Status 
of  Recommendations  - Economic  Forecast 

2.  Nevada  Employment  Security  Semi-Annual  Area 
Manpower  Review  (Reno  and  Las  Vegas  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas)  (Fall  1969) 
(Spring  1970 ) 

3.  Manpower  Horizons  '75 

4.  Studies  of  Vocati onal -Techni cal  Education  In 
Selected  Nevada  School  Districts 

a.  Churchill  County 

b.  White  Pine  County 

c.  Washoe  County 

d.  Yerlngton  High  School 

i _ 

5.  An  Analysis  of  the  Educational  and  Employment 
Needs  of  the  Washoe  County  Black  Community* 
Report  No,  1 

6.  Information  Concerning  the  Washqje  County  Indian 
Community » Report  No.  2 

7.  Assessment  of  Functional  Illiteracy  in  Washoe 
County  and  a Strategy  of  Recruitment  for  the 

Adult  Basic  Education  Program 

*> 

8*  A Study  ,to  Determine  Needed  Improvement  in  Nine 
Nevada  High  Schools 

9*  A Compilation  Assessment  of  Data  on  Post- 
Secondary  Vocational  ‘Educational  Facility  Needs 

10.  The  Role  of  Vocati onal -Techni cal  Education  and 
the  holding  Power  of  the  Schools 

11.  Vocational  Educati  and  the  Comprehensive  High 
Schaol 

12.  Multi-State  Project  on  Evaluation  Systems 

13.  Education  in  Nevada:  An  Assessment  (1969) 

14.  Education  in  Nevada:  An  Assessment  for  1970 
The  abstractions  were  then  searched  for  findings  and 
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B.  Major  Findings  Fro*)  the  Review 

1.  Excellent  figures  of  actual  and  projected  employ^ 
ment  within  the  state  are  readily  available. 

2.  Not  all  districts  are  making  the  optimum  use 
of  advisory  committees. 

3.  Some  districts  tend  to  be  weak  in  vocational 
guidance,  which  is  a key  aspect  of  the  entire 
program. 

4.  Cooperative  education  is  a valuable  experience 
but  is  not  serving  enough  students. 

5.  Some  areas  are  not  as  yet  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  cluster  approach  to  vocational  education. 

6.  Suitable  facilities  are  not  being  built  or  used 
as  extensively  a$  desirable. 

7.  Post-secondary  programs*  while  doing  an  excellent 
job*  are  not  yet  reaching  as  many  people  as  they 
should. 

8.  Minority  communities  have  special  needs  In  voca- 
tional education;  they  need  special  programs  and 
special  recruitment  techniques. 

9.  Adult  Basic  Education  and  Vocational  Education 
programs  tend  to  be  operated  wi thout  reference 
to  each  other,  creating  opportunities  for  gaps 
and  overlapping. 

10.  Present  bases  of  financial  support  are  not  ade- 
quate to  support  all  desirable  Phases  of  voca- 
tional education. 

11.  Evaluation  of  programs  and  products  tends  to  be 
inadequate*  segmented  and  inconsistent. 

P 

12.  Different  groups  perceive-a  different  priority 
of  needs  among  vocational  programs. 

C.  Considerations  suggested  by  the  Review 

1.  More  emphasis  on  the  development  of  vocational- 
technical  programs  along  tne  lines  of  actual 
and  projected  employment  figures  so  that  the 
emphasis  fn;  training  reflects  availability  of 
jobs. 

2.  Establishment  and  strengthening  of  local  advisory 
commi ttees . 


3.  Vocational  attitude::,  orientation,  testing, 
guidance.,  etc.  , to  be  expanded  throughout  the 
entire  educational  sequence  and  integrated  into 
the  total  curriculum. 

4.  Development  of  cooperative  education  programs 
featuring  work  experience/ 

5.  Qevelopment  of  ^he  cluster  approach  to  voca- 
tional education 

6.  Development  and  expanded  use  of  suitable  faclll- 
tl  es , 

7.  Development  and  expansion  of  pos t- secondary  voca- 
tional education  programs. 

8.  Intensive  wbrk  with  the  Black  and  Indian  communi- 
ties to  determine  their  vocational  education  needs 
and  recrui t' members  into  programs  designed  to  meet 
these  needs. 

9.  Closer  coordi  rsa  ci  on  and  integration  of  Adult 

Basic  Education  and  Vocational  Education  program-. 

* * 

10,  Expanded  and  improved  bases  of  fin&ncial  support. 

11,  Increased  sister' tic  program  of  evaluation* 
including  local  sel f -eval uati on . 

^2.  Consideration  of  the  perceived  relative  importance 
of  the  various  programs  within  vocational-  fi 
technical  education  in  the  design  o>  secondary  and 
post-secondary  curricula. 

Analysis  of  the  St^te  Plan 

A.  Introduction 

An  analysis  of  Nevada's  State  Plan  for  Vocational 
Education  reveals  that  the  Plan  was  developed 
according  to  rigid  federal  guidelines.  Those  writing 

i 

the  Plan  systematically  followed  .the  guide  numbering 
system  filling  in  under  each  category  statistical 
data  and  descriptive  information.  This  system  of 
State  Plan  develops  <t  so  stratifies  planning  that 
in  essenrp  the  so-called  plan  becom  1 agreement 
or  contract  for  the  expenditure  of  funds. 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  Council*  the  State  Plan  should 
a document  prepared  in  such  manner  that  one  can 
readily  understand  what  programs*  services  and 
activities  are  currently  in  effect*  what  outcomes 
are  expected;  what  evaluation  techniques  will  be 
employed  to  measure  expected  outcomes;  and  what 
changes  in  goals  and  objectives  are  planned  for  the 
future  with  assigned  priorities. 

The  Council  does  not  reject  the  neeu  for  a contrac- 
tual relationship  regarding  the  expenditure  of 
federal  funds;  however*  the  contractual  aspect  of 
the  Plan  should  be  developed  as  a separate  document. 
The  separate  contractual  approach  would  thenenable 
the  planners  to  provide  an  action  oriented  plan 
developed  in  a logical  manner  with  proper  explana- 
tion and  reasoning  to  motivate  those  who  must  imple- 
ment the  various  programs*  services  and  activities. 

B.  Major  Findings  From  the  Analysis 

Tj 

Finding  *1 

Important  unexplained  changes  occur  in  the  FV70 
tong  Range  Plan  when . compared  to  the  FY69  Long  Range 
Plan  in  the  areas  of  statistical  data  and  research 
pri ori ti es . 

F i ndi nd  #2 

\tIi2  Annual  Plan  omits  specific  information  regarding 
“non-P.L.  0 0- 576”  vocational  education  programs. 

5020 
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Fi ndi ng  #3 

Not  every  local  erf»cati onal  agency  has  found  it 
advantageous  to  participate  in  the  State  Plan.  For 
such  nonparti ci pants » there  is  no  w*y  that  the  State 
Department  of  Education  can  determine  whether  un- 
represented groups  {particularly  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  handicapped)  receive  adequate  vocational 
education  in  the  district. 


Finding  #4 

Sections  i.O  through  3.0  of  the  Long  Range  Plan  do 
not  utilize  all  the  demographic  and  economic  data 
currently  available  in  Nevada  for  the  accurate  assess- 
ment of  economic  trends,  manpower  supply  and  demand, 
fiscal  control  and  analysis*  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped,  and  employer  Interest  in  vocational 
- education. 

C.  Considerations  Suggested  by  Analysis  of  the  State  Plan 

1.  The  system  of  data  collection  should  be  reviewed 
and  ^closer  liaison  be  maintained  with  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Division  in  regard  to  manpower 
forecasting. 

2.  When  priorities  change  regarding  research,  con- 
sultation should  take  place  with  the  Advisory 
Council  and  the  reasons  effecting  changes  should 
be  so  noted. 

3.  The  Annual  Plan  should  e.\pand  its  coverage  of 
Hnon-P.l.  90-5761'  vocational  programs  in  order 
to  present  a clear  picture  of  all  vocational 
training  within  the  State,  in  this  way  reducing 
duplication  of  federal  and  private  programs  and 
making  a positive  identification  of  weak  areas. 

* 

4.  The  Department  should  explore  the  use  of  an 
entitlement  system  wk.ch  automatically  reserves 
by  formula  a sei  amount  of  P.t.  90-576  funds 
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for  each  district.  To  receive  its  entitlement* 
the  local  district  has  only  to  submit  its  local 
plan.  To  decline*  the  district  must  file  a 
written  refusal  ftatement  for  public  record. 

5.  The  Department  should  explore  collecting  the 
following  data  for  Inclusion  in  the  State  Plan. 
Landmark  studies  by  the  Pennsylvania  Education 
Department  (1969)  and  the  Ohio  Center  for  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education  can  make  such 
data  a practical  guide  for  setting  priorities. 


Data  on  the  Competitive  Posture  of  Nevada 

Population  'trends 

Birth  rates  and  migration  data 

p 

Employment  trends:  st?te  and  national  compari- 

sons* and  changes  by  industrial  components 

Regional  changes  in  Nevada  labor  markets 

Projected  growth  and  demographic  characteristics 
of  the  Nevada  labor  force 

Comparative  growth  of  the  Nevada  economy  by 
Industrial  components 

School  population  and  entry  ege  into  labor 
force 

List  of  information  sources  for  local  agencies 

Bankruptcies 


Data  on  Fiscal  Control  and  Analysis 
Data  can  be  collected  on  program  expenditures 
versus  program  enrollments.  Funds  spent  for 
cons tructi on  * special  needs  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  instructional  categories  can 
be  plotted  against  yearly  enrollments  and  per- 
centage figures  can  be  obtained  as  to  how  the 

* 

part  compares  with  the  whole.  Information  Is 
thus  provided  as  to  the  trend  of  federal-state- 
inral  funding*  especially  the  local  burden*  the 
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provision  for  the  socially  turbulent  and  dis- 
advantaged groups*  and  the  over-all  balance  of 
the  educational  program. 

Data  on  the  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped 
Data  can  be  collected  on  sub-employment  and 
poverty*  according  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
standards. 

One  emphasis  is  employment  In  low  wage  industries 
retail  trade  (eating  and  drinking  places)*  hotels 
motion  pictures  {temporary  employment)*  amusement 
and  recreation*  and  non-profit  organizations . 
Demographic  data  for  each  county  can  be  collected 
as  to  educational  attainment*  school  dropout 
rates*  color  of  family*  urban  versus  rural  resi- 
dence, sex  of  head  of  family*  age  of  head  of 
family  (under  35*  35-44,  45-64,  65  + ) , and  number 
of  earners  in  family.  Additional  data  can  be 
collected  on  juvenile  crime  and  delinquency. 
Actual  tallies  can  be  made  of  the  enrollment  of  key 

Iki 

problem  groups  In  each  vocational  education  course 
offered  by  local  agencies*  and  percentage  compila- 
tions can  be  made. 

Review  of  Local  District  Plans 
A.  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  requiring  the  submission  of  a local 
plan  is  to  insure  that  a Siate-wide  program  of 
vocational  education  is  In  effect  and  that  the  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  local  agencies  are  meeting  the 

5i  (19 'A 
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needs  of  Individuals  and  manpower  requirements;  that 
the  standards  for  performance  and  expected  outcomes 
are  consistent  with  the  State  Plan;  and  that  the 
program  objectives  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
legi s 1 ati on. 

B*  The  Case  for  Reform 

A review  nf  local  plans  indicates  inconsistency  with 
the  overall  intent  of  the  State  Plan*  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  manner  of  stating 
program  objectives  and  the  format  used  in  organizing 
the  information  presented.  Also*  it  appears  that 
local  educational  agencies  are  responding  to  a local 
plan  request  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  State 
Plan  responds  to  federal  request.  Instead  of  a plan 
for  action  to  meet  needs*  most  local  plans  are 

f* 

addressed  to  categorical  information  requests. 

C.  Strategies  for  Change 

for  good  management  of  vocational  program*  services 
and  activities  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels* 
clear*  concise  planning  needs  to  take. place  with 
all  parties  seeking  to  carry  out  predetermined  ob- 
jectlvfis  with  expected  outcomes.  To  accomplish  this* 
much  articulation  batwe^n  1 oc a 1 educational  agencies 
and  the  State  Vccatijnel  Division  must  take  place 
' when  all  plans  are  developed.  Local  vocational  ad- 
ministrators must  and  should  part’eioate  in  State 
Plan  development*  For  a' State  Plan  to  accomplish  its 
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purpose,  It  must  be  a document  created  and  composed 
in  cooperation  with  local  educational  agencies 
especially  since  these  agencies  are  to  operate 
the  various  programs.  In  addition,  a total  state- 
wide approach  to  the  development  of  the  State  Plan 
would  motivate  and  give  direction  to  administrators 
In  the  preparation  of  local  plans. 

D.  Articulation  Among  Educational  Agencies 
Effective  articulation  between  educational  agencies 
within  geographical  boundaries  of  the  State  is 
critical  to  prevent  duplication  or  gaps  in  program- 
ming. Within  each  geographical  area  the  Vocational 
Division  should  designate  a planning  chairman  to  vjorfc 

I 

with  all  educational  agencies  within  the  area  to  in- 

■ 

sure  that  needs  are  being  met  and  programs  are  not 

being  duplicated.  ^ 

* 

E.  Considerations  Suggested  by  Review  of  the  Local  Plans 

1.  The  State  Plan  should  be  developed  in  cooperation 

1 with  local  district  vocational  adml nfstrators 

to  insure  articulation  in  the  development  of  the 
State  Plan  and  local  awareness  of  the  purposes, 
objectives  and  guidelines  for  local  plan  develop- 
ment. 

2.  It  is  difficult  for  local  districts  with  small 
administrative  staffs  to  follow  complicated  plan- 
ning procedures  expected  of  the  large  urban 
areas.  A pooling  of  resources  among  small 
enrollment  counties  with  State  staff  members 
would  facilitate  local  plan  development  and 
insure  a cohesive  approach  rather  than  a cumber- 
some exercise. 

3.  In  counties  which  have  educational  institutions 
other  than  the  public  schools,  the  State  Director 
of  Vocational  Education  should  coordinate  the 
planning  of  various  programs  to  eliminate  dupli- 
cation £nd  identify  overall  weaknesses. 
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IV.  Assessment  of  Employers  to  Ascertain  Their  Knowledge  and 

Perception  of  Vocational  Education 

A.  -The  Survey  and/or  Assessment 

The  survey  was  carried  out  in  four  geographical 
areas:  Ely,  Elko.  Reno  and  Las  Vegas,  through 

individual  contact  with  employers  and  utilization 
of  a survey  instrument.  Seventy-two  employers 
participated.  The  occupations  were  classified  into 
ten  categories:  Hotel-Casino*  Mining*  Ranching* 

Health*  Automotive*  Banking*  Office*  Retailing* 

Ref rl gera ti on  and  Air  Conditioning  and  assorted 
industry.  Individuals  participating  i*  the  project 
were  either  proprietors,  managers  or  personnel 
di rectors . 

All  of  those  interviewed  expressed  interest  in  voca- 
tional education  and  felt  that  career  training 
should  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  educa- 
tional structure  of  various  educational  institutions. 
In  addition*  many  of  the  individuals  were  pleased 
that  they  had  been  contacted  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  their  views  concerning  various  training 
programs . 

B.  Community  Involvement 

The  various  occupational  categories  in  the  survey 
represented  approximately  BO  percent  of  Nevada's 
work  force.  Approximately  50  Percent  of  those 
interviewed  had  no  understanding  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and/or  career  training  programs  and  approxi mately 
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30  percent  had  limited  knowledge;  consequently * 
there  is  a great  need  throughout  the  state  for 
better  liaison  with  business  and  industry.  As  the 
National  Advisory  Council  has  pointed  out*  employ- 
ment must  be  an  integral  part  of  education.  There- 
fore * much  more  community  involvement  is  necessery 
for  vocational  education  to  be  relevant.  Since  it 
has  been  proven  that  work  experience  education  pro- 
vides occupational  experiences  beyond  those  the  school 
could  possibly  offer*  the  community  must  become 
involved  to  implement  this  type  of  education. 

C.  A New  System  of  Communication  Between  Educators  and 
Emp 1 oyers 

First*  in  order  to  assure  a continuous  flow  of 
information  from  the  industry  and  business  groups 
of  the  State  as  to  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion needs  and  problems*  each  school  district  should 
establish  a General  Advisory  committee  for  Vocational 
Education.  These  advisory  committees  should  involve 
from  five  to  ten  representatives  from  local  businesses* 
industry*  and  the  professions.  Each  of  the  district 
advisory  committees  should  include  a member  from  the 
State  Advisory  Council.  The  advising  structure  would 
then  have  statewide  cohesion  and  organized  relation- 
ship throughout  the  advisory  structure. 

■* 

The  Board  of  Education  of  each  school  district  should 
be  the  appointing  authority  for  the  district  advisory 

■ 

committee*  and  said  committee  will  be  responsible  to  J 

i 

i 

i 

District  Boards.  j 
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D.  Analysis  of  the  Survey 

The  following  statistical  tat^es  represent  a summary 
of  the  replies  given  to  specific  questions  concerning 
vocational  education. 
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1. 

Are  you  familiar  with  vo- 

r 
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r 

i 

| 

■ 

cational  programs  at  either 

( 

i 

l 

high  school  or  post  high 
school  level? 

Yes 

L 
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23 

i 

> 3 

7 
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No 

i 9 

5 

1 

0 
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2. 

Do  you  employ  vocational 
graduates  from  either  the 
high  school  or  post  high 
school  level? 

Yes 

i 
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1 
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i is 
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1 

1 
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1 
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No 
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3. 

Are  you  knowledgeable 

L 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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about  part-time  courses 

t 

* \ 
1 

I i 
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to  upgrade  employees  which 
are  aval  1 ab 1 a through  an 
educational  Institution 
within  your  community? 
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1 

1 
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t 
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Yes 

13 
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No 
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4a. 

Are  your  employees 
attending  part-time  courses 

? 

i 
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j 
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t ; 

1 

1 

1 

Yes 
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Have  you  ever  visited 
the  vocational  facilities 
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E.  Findings  - ' ' 

i 

1.  There  is  considerable  confusion  among  employers 
as  to  what  constitutes  a high  school  graduate 
with  a major  in  vocational  education. 

2.  Many  of  the  major’ employers  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  local  administrator  for  vocational 
education  and  consequently  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  exploring  the  use  of  voca- 
tional graduates  and  vocational  upgrading  courses 
for  employees, 

3.  Many  employers  were  unaware  of  local  advisory 
committees,  and  those  who  were  felt  that  such 
committees  were  inactive. 

4.  Emphasis  in  the  area  of  Distributive  Education 
needs  to  be  made.  The  1 argest  busi nesses  within 
the  State  are  those  involved  with  the, distri- 
bution of  goods  and  services;  however:  this 

is  not  reflected  In  vocational  enrollments  and 
expenditure  of  funds, 

5.  Many  employers  expressed  interest  in  cooperating 
with  educational  institutions  in  either  coopera- 
tive education  programs  or  work  experience  pro- 
grams . 

I- 

6.  More  dialogue  between  union  organizations  and 
school  administrators  concerning  the  implementa- 
tion of  part-time  courses  and/or  programs  must 
take  place  to  meet  their  needs  and  gain  their 
support, 

F.  Considerations  Suggested  by  the  Findings 

1 L 

1.  The  business  and  Industry  of  the  community  should 
be  more  closely  Involved  with  vocational  educa- 
tion through  a series  of  specific  actions: 

-F’ 

Local  vocational  education  adrffl nl strators 
should  conduct  deliberate  campaigns  to  make 
themselves  known  to  leaders  in  business 
1 ndustry , 

'Routine  publicity  does  not  seem  to  acquaint 
either  executives  or  workers  wi th  programs; 
special  efforts  should' be  made  to  do  so. 

P 

h 

More  managers  and  executives  should  be 
involved  irr  advisory  committees;  committees 
should  be  more  speclflc’to  the  programs* 
i.e.*  farmers  and  ranchers  advising  regarding 
agricultural  education*  etc. 

F 1 


* 


■ ■‘Wi 


4 . 


ft 


“ 1* 

' 


\ 


d.  ftotf  only;§enefa1  information  about  part- 
time  courses  for  employees*  but  also 
specific  schedules  for  these  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  all  to^whom 
they  might  be  appropriate. 
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e.  Planning  sessions  should  be  held  by 

representatives  of  business  and  industry 
and  education  to  formulate  significant 
means  of  company  encouragement  of  employee 
enrollment  in  part- time . upgradi of  courses. 

2 Counselors  should  conti nuously  "up-date  informa- 
tion cn  jobs-.-local  availability*  starting 
salaries,  average  income,  turnover*  promotion 
opportunities*  etc. --and  use  this  realistically 
with  students. 


3.  Liaison  should  be  maintained  between  education 
and  business  J assure  that  the  end  product 
of  ectojcat:  !d  be  useful  to  business. 


4.  Business  ano  industry  should  be  given  a voice 
in  the  planning  of  new  Institutions*  e.g.f 
community  colleges,  vocational-technical 
institutes,  etc. 


5.  Exploration  must  be  made  jointly  by  business 
and.  Industry  and  education  into  the  rote  of  the 
school  in  the  formation  of  attitudes.  Lay 
people  must  become  aware  of  the  school ' s limita- 
tions in  this  area*  eductors  must  seelc  to 
overcome  these  limitations. 


6.  Surveys  of  this  nat.ure,  revised  in  light  .of  the 
findings  of  this  one  and  more  proportionately 
representative  of  the  state’s  economy*  should  be 
made  periodically  and  use  made  thereof. 
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ABSTRACT  To  help  determine  employer  needs 
in  relation  to  prograos  at  Northwest 
Coonurlty  College,  a survey  of  business  and 
industry  was  conducted*  The  survey  revealed 
that  eaployers  in  tlje  area  desire  to/ hire 
persons  with  some  postsecondary  education  and 
that  there  is  a scarcity  of  qualified 
enployee3  in  the  area.  Specifically,  there 
seens  to  be  an  increased  need'  fee  qualified 
employees  in  the  health  field,  the  data 
processing  field,  the  nechanics  area,  the 
general  office  worker  area,  and  in  the 
graphic  acts  area,  only  eight  of  the  3N 
employees  said  that  training  needs  were  being 
net  fairly  or  very  well  at  this  tine.  The 
prograns  that  hav^  been  established  at 
Northwest  Community  represent  the  needs  in 
the  area  very  well  and  tie  in  directly  with 
nationwide  needs  for  training  pro grans. 
Therefore,  these  programs  should  be 
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SUMMARY 


The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  writing  is  to  recapitulate  the 
study  and  report  In  terms  of  the  purposes  expressed  at  the  outset  and  to 
accord  such  conclusions  as  the  data  warrants.  Serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  each  conclusion  that  is  drawn  as  it  relates  to  the 
fi ridings. 

The  study  revealed  that  employers  in  the  area  desire  to  hire  persons 
with  training  beyond  that  of  a high  school  level.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  for  fifty-three  of  the  listed  categories,  the  responding  firrs 
required  some  college  training  for  their  employees  while  there  were  103 

% j 

categories  in  which  the  employer  desired  their  employees  to  have  some 
college  education* 

m 

There  were  several  jobs  In  the  business  categories  in  which  employers 
did  not  require  training  beyond  high  school;  however,  they  did  prefer  to 
hire  personnel  who  had  some  college  training.  This  was  again  exampllfled 
In  the  crafts,  for  example,  In  the  fields  for  welders  and  welding  techni- 
cians it  was  Indicated  that  a high  school  education  was  required  for 
employees  in  this  area,  but  these  employees  would  be  better  skilled  with 
at  least  some  training  on  the  college  level. 

There  seems  to  be  Increased  activity  for  qualified  help  in  the  areas 
of  health  and  medical  jobs  in  general.  There  are  also  Increasing 
opportunities  for  computer  programmers,  operators,  and  sy&tent  analysts 
in  the  computer  science  and  data *proces sing  fields.  Mechanics,  general 
office  workers,  and  graphic  arts  printers  were  also  listed  as  specific 
jobs  In  which  an  increase  In  employment  was  expected. 

Over  half  of  the  respondents  Indicated  that  there  was  a scarcity  of 
qualified  employees  In  the  local  area.  This  scarcity  was  especially  true 
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in  the  more  skilled  and  technical  levels  such  as  accountants , computer 
programmers,  electronics,  mechanics,  printers,  salesmen*,  and  welders. 

The  study  further  revealed  that  respondents  seldom  or  never  hire 
persons  who  have  less  than  a high  school  diploma  for  highly  skilled 
jobs,  business  or  office  or  sales  jobs.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  employers 
did  make  H a practice  to  hire  non-high  school  graduates  for  some  service 
jobs  or  unskilled  labor  positions.  The  study  further  emphasized, 
according  to  sampling,  that  students  who  leave  high  school  will  have  to  be 
content  with  less  than  skilled  or  technical  types  of  jobs. 

Only  eight  of  the  thirty-four  employers  responded  that  training  needs 
for  highly  skilled  jobs  were  being  met  fairly  or  very  well  at  this  time. 

It  was  indicated  that  training  needs  were  being  met  In  the  business  area 
to  certain  degrees. 

The  programs  that  have  been  established  at  Northwest  Community  College 
represent  the  needs  in  the  area  very  well  and  tie  in  directly  with  nation* 
wide  needs  for  training  programs.  There  were  areas  identified  in  the 
' study  which  indicated  definite  needs  for  training  programs  and  are  not 
now  available  at  the  college.  These  areas  included  health  sr  vices, 
general  mechanical  jobs,  and  specific  training  in  some  areas  of  computer 
science.  A total  of  140  job  categories  were  checked  by  respondents 

■l 

indicating  a scarcity  of  qualified  employees*  In  the  same  token,  260 
categories  were  checked  to  indicate  that  the  supply  of  *ualified 
employees  was  adequate*  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  only  two  categories 
were  checked  Indicating  a surplus  of  qualified  workers.' 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

* ^ * 

The  programs  already  developed  at  Northwest  Comnunity  College  should 
be  continued  for  t£ie  present  time.  Programs  that  have  been  Initiated 
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which  were  not  listed  by  this  particular  study  as  critical  in  need,  should 
be  studied  to  determine  their  future  value*  In  this  respect,  the  worth  of 
these  programs  will,  to  a large  extent,  depend  on  how  well  students 
are  received  by  employers  after  they  have  completed  their  training  and 
have  been  on  the  job  for  a reasonable  length  of  time  so  an  evaluation 
Can  be  determined*  Another  important  factor  to  consider  Is  the  number  of 
students  who  actually  enroll  as  majors  In  each  of  the  programs. 

Another  study  being  conducted  by  Northwest  Community  College  should 
reveal  the  Interest  that  students  have  toward  participation  in  programs 
at  Northwest  Community  College.  As  the  studies  recommended  by  the 
bovernor's  Committee  are  completed*  Northwest  Community  College  can  make 
valuable  comparisons  to  these  surveys  which  will  aid  In  further  needs  for 
occupational  education*  The  college  should  then  correlate  these  needs  with 
the  offerings  being  made  by  other  community  colleges  and  area  schools  in 
the  state.  It  Is  also  a recommendation  that  one  of  the  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted  In  the  vocational  area  should  make  an  attempt  to  Identify  firms  who 
will  hire  young  people  who  have  just  graduated  from  high  school  after  they 
have  completed  a skilled  program  at  this  level.  The  point  to  consider  here 
is  that  some  Industries  have  Indicated  they  do  not  desire  to  employ  students 
who  have  just  graduated  from  high  school.  Sometimes  this  is  not  a lack 
of  skills,  but  more  often  due  to  their  age  and  maturity. 

There  also  needs  to  be  an  all-out  effort  put  forth  In  educating 

J 

business  and  Industry  to  the  advantages  of  establishing  Industrial 
Cooperative  Programs  and  Distributive  Education  programs  at  the  community 
college  and  high  school  levels.  These  types  of  pfcgrams  have  a particular 
importance  to  this  state  since  the  total  population  of  Wyoming  is  a little 
over  360,000  people.  Wyoming  cannot  afford  to  establish  an  overabundance 
of  area  vocational  schools  or  facilities  which  require  heavy  and  expensive 
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equipment.  The  state  can*  however,  esta'  ish  cooperative- type  programs 
with  business  and  industry  which  will  eliminate  the  need  for  duplication 
of  these  efforts  in  our  schools.  Some  schools,  for  instance,  cannot  and 
should  not  offer  auto  mechanics.  It  may  be  that  the  student  could  not 
travel  to  Casper  for  such  a program*  but  through  a cooperative  education 
program*  he  could  be  employed  by  a firm  in  his  area  and  receive  the 
necessary  related  instructions  for  his  chosen  skill  at  his  own  local 
school  through  a cooperative- type  program. 

It  is  recommended  that  some  attention  be  given  to  the  establishment  of 
Cooperative  Education  Programs  between  high  schools*  coDfliunity  colleges, 
and  business  and  industry  on  an  area  basis.  Such  a plan  might  be  worked 
out  so  that  a director  and  one  or  more  assistants  might  establish  a program 
of  this  nature  that  Involved  two  or  three  high  schools  and  a community 
college  in  a cooperative  arrangement.  This  could  be  Initiated  as  a pilot 
program  for  the  first  year  or  two;  and  if  it  was  successful,  it  could  then 
be  expanded  throughout  the  state. 

Employers*  too,  need  to  recognize  the  fact  that  educational  skills 
a student  acquires  should  be  recognized  in  terms  of  their  advancement 
opportunities*  salary,  and  other  areas  of  concern  when  they  accept  a 
position.  Although  needs  have  been  indicated  in  this  study  for  programs 
in  auto  mechanics,  offset  printing*  electronic,  rrdio  and  television* 
welding,  etc.,  Northwest  Conanunlty  College  should  not  consider  any  $ 
duplication  of  efforts  at  this  time.  In  the  same  token,  programs  in  areas 
such  as  welding,  offset  production*  and  commercial  art,  should  not  be 
duplicated  at  other  area  schools. 

It  is  also  recomnended  that  consideration  be  givei  to  a reciprocal 
agreement  of  tuition  plan  for  area  vocational  schools  so  they  become 
available  to  all  students  who  can  benefit ‘from  such  instruction. 
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The  schools  .that  have  been  indicated  as  area  vocational  schools 
should  fulfill  their  obligations  in  this  vital  area  of  education  If  they 
do  not  plan  to  meet  the  requirements » then  all  efforts  should  be  put  forth 
to  further  establish  and  finance  other  Institutions  who  are  prepared  and 
have  established  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  students.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  no  additional  programs  be  established  at  Northwest 
Community  College*  or  ary  other  area  school > until  they  have  been  approved 

i 

by  all  area  school  representatives  concerned  and  also  approved  by  the  State 
Department  of  Vocational -Techni cal  Education.  Additional  programs  and 
area  school  establishments  also  need  to  be  based  on  the  outcome  of  the 
needs  of  business  and  industry  for  Wyoming  as  they  relate  to  nationwide 
needs. 


CONCLUSIONS 

% 

' The  factual  data  that  was  obtained  through  this  study  brought  forth 
evidence  of  a substantial  nature  that  seemed  to  indicate  the  following 
conclusions: 

1.  Leaders  of  business  and  Industrial  fltms  desire  persons  for  employees 
who  have  received  training  above  that  of  a high  school,  level. 

Z.  There  Is  need  to  develop  more  programs  In  certain  highly-skilled  and 
technical  levels  of  occupational  education  in  our  area  schools. 

3.  The  findings  reveal  that  several  programs  are  already  established  at 
institutions  other  than  Northwest  Conimmity  College  In  which  there  Is 
need  for  training*  These  p.  jgrams  should  be  duplicated  only  when 
absolutely  necessary.  Serious  consideration  need  be  given  to  some 
sort  of  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Institutions  for  student 
. attendance  and  tuition  charges. 
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4.  Serious  considerations  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of 
Industrial  Cooperative  Educational  programs  that  will  permit  students 
the  opportunity  to  spend  part  of  their  time  learning  a skill  in  a 
business  or  industrial  firm  when  programs  for  such  training  are  not 
available  at  local  schools. 

5.  Employment  opportunities  by  training  standards  and  by  age  limltat!  *ns 

r 

must  be  established  within  the  business  and  Industrial  firms  for  the 
State  of, Wyoming  and  correlated  to  the  needs  on  a national  level* 
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INTRODUCTION 


Northwest  Community  College  was  designated  as  an  area  vocational  school 
In  1967*  It  was  during  this  same  year  that  five  vocational  programs  were 

■n 

united*  The  programs  established  at  this  time  were  selected  by  several 
factors*  One  of  these  factors • as  far  as  could  be  determined /'was  the  needs 
of  business  and  Industrial  firms*  Other  factors  that  influenced  the  selec- 
tion of  these  programs  were  the  physical  facilities  available*  the  equip- 
ment that  could  be  purchase^  and  the  instructional  staff  available* 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education  began  with  programs  In  Business 
Machines*  Graphic  Arts,  Medical  Stenography*  Meat  Processing,  Radio  and 
Television, and  Secretarial  Science*  Secretarial  training  had  been  taught 

If 

previously  as  a vocational  offering  before  the  other  five  programs  were 
established*  Machine  Accounting  was  also  one  of  the  first  programs 
established  in  this  area*  In  1968-1969  three  more  programs  were  developed 
which  Included  Comnerclal  Art*  Oata  Processing*  and  Welding* 

j*  j. 

Occupational  Education  developed  at  a rapid  pace  at  Northwest  Community 
’ College*  perhaps  too  rapidly,  since  there  was  very  little  tlir  available  to 
conduct  needed  studies  and  compile  Information  to  determine  the  needs  for 

H 

vocational  education  in  thl  A survey  for  the  area  was  Initiated  by 


the  State  Department  of  Education  in  1966-1967  In  an  effort  to  determine 
such  needs*  However*  this  survey  was  never  successful  In  getting  underway; 


therefore*  the  Information  desired  was  never  made  available* 

The  need  for  such  studies  will  continue  to  be  of  great  significance  to 
the  development  of  this  program*  Realizing  the  importance  to  determine 
occupational  needs  of  the  area,  the  college  selected  four  areas  to  be 
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included  in  the  survey,  'iftese  areas  consisted  of  this  study  of  the  needs 
of  business  and  industry  for  training  programs;  the  type  of  programs  in 
vihlch  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  desired  to  participate;  the  needs 
of  adults  in  the  way  of  courses  and  programs  that  would  provide  them  the 
opportunity  to  upgr^f  a present  skill , learn  a new  skill  or  establish 
educational  programs  reflecting  their  needs.  The  fourth  study  was  a 
follow-up  of  students  who  had  been  enrolled  in  Occupational  Education  and 
completed  their  training  or  left  the  institution.  This  study  bf 
determining  the  needs  of  business  and  industry  was  of  great  importance 
for  the  development  of  this  vital  area  of  education. 

i r 

* 

LIMITATIONS  TO  7 HE  STUDY 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  limitation  to  the  study  was  the' timing. 

One  study  had  actually  been  planned  previous  to  the  establishment  of 
occupational  programs  at  Northwest  Community  College.  However , it  never 
became  a reality* until  eight  programs  had  been  started,  a new  building 
under  construction,  and  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  equipment 
was  purchased.  Thus  the  most  critical  limitation  pointed  out  here  is 
the  fact  some  programs  may  not  be  as  successful  as  they  should.  To 
determine  this  will  require  a year  or  more  of  exploration  which  might 
have  been  eliminated  through  an  earlier  study.  An  earlier  study 
might  also  have  been  Important  in  choosing  the  equipment  which  was 

H 

purchased* 

The  study  was  further  limited  because  of  the  number  of  firms  that 
could  be  surveyed.  Every  effort  was  made  to  conduct  and  comple te  the 
studies  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  of  this  area  prior  to  the  opening  of 
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the  fall  semester  for  1968-1969  school  year*  Time  did  not  permit  the 
Implementation  of  any  activities  derived  from  the  studies* 

IVre  was  also  a lack  of  funds  to  conduct  such  a study*  Requests  were 
made  to  the  Research  Coordinating  unit  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
for  financial  assistance,  but  these  requests  could  not  be  granted  for  this 
particular  study.  Additional  funds  would  have  made  it  possible  to  survey 
more  firms  and  Increase  the  reliability  of  the  data  collected*  This,  too* 
would  have  made  It  possible  to  follow  up  Immediately  certain  areas  which 
were  Identified  as  possibilities  for  the  establishment  of  needed  programs* 
Another  handicap  to  the  study  was  the  fact  that  employers  were  not 
familiar  with  the  alms  and  objectives  of  Occupational  and  Technical 
Education*  The  limitation  here  was  the  time  that  was  devoted  to  explaining 

i 

these  objectives  of  the  program*  This,  however  * turned  out  to  be  an 
Important  asset  to  the  cause  and  should  be  only  considered  as  a limitation 
due  to  the  time  factor  Involved* 

The  Important  factor,  even  though  other  limitations  could  be  listed, 
is  that  certain  strengths  in  the  study  have  been  Identified  that  has  offered 
sound  guidance  and  direction  for  the  future* 

METHOD  OF  STUDY 

One  of  the  essential  requirements  In  establishing  Occupational  and 
Technical  Education  In  a community  college  is  to  determine  the  need  of 
certain  areas.  In  order  to  do  this.  Northwest  Community  College  developed 

f 

a questionnaire  to  be  used  throughout  Dig  Horn  Basin.  This  questionnaire 
was  a cooperative  venture  between  the  college  and  an  Advisory  Committee 
made  up  of  business  and  Industrial  leaders  In  Park  County.  The  preliminary 

-■_r 

questionnaire  developed  by  staff  members  from  the  Institution  was  submitted 
to  the  advisory  group  for  their  review.  The  Advisory  Group  met  to  review 
the  rmmh  draft' of  the  Instrument;  their  suggestions  were  then 
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incorporated  into  the  questionnaire  and  it  was  printed  into  final  form. 

To  retrieve  the  information  desired,  a representative  from  the  college  made 
direct  contact  with  business  and  industrial  firms  in  the  Big  Horn  8asin.  A 
few  questionnaires  were  left  v/ith  firms  to  be  completed  and  mailed  to  the 
college.  This  entire  study  provides  a 92  percent  return  of  the  question- 
naires. Visitations  to  Individual  firms  also  provided  an  excellent 

opportunity  for  the  representative  to  explain  any  questions  concerning  the 

■ 

study  and  also  inform  individuals  about  Northwest  Community  College  and  its 
occupational  programs. 


SAMPLE 

The  Wyoming  Research  Coordinating  Unit  of  the  Department  of  Education 

■ 

provided  a list  of  the  names  * addresses,  and  standard  Industrial  classifica- 
tions of  businesses  in  Big  Horn,  Park*  Washakie > end  Hot  Springs  Counties. 
These  names  and  addresses  were  listed  as  they  appeared  on  the  sales  tax 
files.  One  thousand  five  hundred  sixty  (1,560)  names  were  Included  on 
the  list.  The  names  of  the  business  and  Industrial  firms  were  categoric 
according  to  general  classifications  that  appear  in  Item  6 of  the  question- 
naire. From  this  list  a sample  of  one  hundred  (100)  business  and  1ndustria; 

. \ 

' X 

firms  were  selected  to  be  Included  In  the  survey.  The  100  firms  selected 
to  participate  were  based  on  the  total  number  represented  in  the  above 
listed  categories  to  make  up  the  study. 

■■ 

RESULTS  OF  THE  STUDY 

Table  I lists  the  general  classifications  that  were  Itemized  In 
Question  6,  Part  I*  and  the  number  of  companies  or  businesses  that  were 
contacted  for  each  of  the  general  categories.  All  of  the  categories  are 
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represented  except  Item  6*  which  is  titled  Education.  Because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  year  and  the  fact  that  the  Interviewer  had  difficulty  in 
contacting  the  administrators  of  the  public  schools  in  the  area,  this  part 

of  the  study  was  not  completed. 

■* 

, The  general  categories  of  retailing  other  than  food,  dairy,  and  drink, 

-H 

and  service  establishment  contained  the  greatest  number  of  businesses  that 
are  represented  In  the  questionnaire. 

The  general  categories  were  well  distributed  and  the  fact  that  the 
retailing,  service,  and  food  establishments  are  represented  more  often 
probably  due  to  the  location.  Several  firms  listed  two  general  categories 

i 

which  gave  a larger  number  of  firms  for  the  total  than  there  were  Included 
In  the  study. 

For  a glimpse  at  the  response  of  this  section  * refer  to  Table  I. 


' e 


TABLE  1 

GENERAL  CATEGORIES  OF  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Job  Category 

Humber  of  Firms 
Checking 

1* 

Agricultural  Services 

■■i 

7 

2. 

Advertising 

2 

3. 

Banking  and  Finance 

5 

4* 

CMiuni  cation 

3 

5, 

Construction 

5 

6. 

Education 

0 

7. 

Entertainment  and  Recreation 

1 

8. 

Food,  Dairy*  and  Drink 

10 

g. 

Government-Federal,  State,  Local 

1 

10. 

Health,  Hospital*  Medical,  Dental 

s 

11. 

f 

Motel  and  Hotel 

3 

12. 

Industrial  or  Manufacturing 

7 

13. 

Insurance 

3 “ 

14. 

Marine  Services 

1 

15. 

Printing  and  Publishing 

4 

16. 

Professional -other  than  Medical  and  Dental 

4 

17. 

Real  Estate 

2 

18. 

Retailing-other  than  Food*  Diary*  and  Drink 

14 

19. 

Service  Establishment 

14 

20, 

Transportation 

5 

21. 

Utilities 

3 

22. 

Wholesaling 

4 

23. 

Other 

16 

aUoS 
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Table  II  represents  specific  jobs  as  listed  In  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  which  were  classified  by  the  three-digit  code  system, 

A specific  point  of  the  study  was  to  try  to  determine  the  educational 
' qualifications  that  were  presently  required  by  business  and  Industrial  firms. 

The  value  of  this  part  In  the  study  lends  support  to  the  necessity  of 
establishment  of  ;erta1n  programs  on  the  college  or  post  high  school  level. 
Data  collected  by  the  survey,  when  compared  to  national  needs,  will  give 
direction  toward  establishing  programs  which  prepare  students  for  a nation- 
wide market  as  well  as  meeting  the  needs  of  the  local  area.  Information 
requested  in  Column  II  of  this  table  was  to  determine  the  education  that 

i 

employers  desired  of  their  employees.  Since  Occupational  Education  Is 

relatively  new  to  this  area,  it  seemed  logical  in  such  a study  to  try  to 

determine  the -emphasis  that  employer.,  In  this  area  placed  on  education  at 

the  post  high  school  level  which  Is  aimed  directly  toward  employment  skills. 

Also  of  significant  Importance  was  the  number  of  enplqyees  presently 

working,  the  number  expected  to  be  employed  in  the  future,  and  what  the 

local  supply  of  qualified  help  appears  to  be  In  the  eyes  of  employers, 

Tablfc  II  gives  a description  of  the  results  of  this  section  o'f^the 

survey  and  the  Information  described  above, 

\ Directions  for  Reading  Table  II: 

Education  Required  and  Education  Desired,  Respondents  were  asked 
to  checks  the  amount  of  education  they  required  for  employment  entry 
for  each  job  listed.  Four  numbered  sub-columns  were  listed,  Ho,  1 
is  less  than  high  school;  Ho,  2,  a high  school  education;  Me,  3, 
some  college  education;  and  Ho,  4 college  degree.  Column  11  lists 
the  education  desired  by  employers  and  is  Indicated  In  the  same  manner 
as  Column  I* 


o 
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[ TABLE  XI  INFORMATION  FROM  XNKJSTRXAt 

1 'a  m 1 


JI 

D 
J 1 

job  Category 

l»l  ■ 

Column  I 

Education 

Required 

j 

Column  H 

Education 

Desired 

Table  II 

Column  III 

Average  No, 
*n  Payroll 
This  Tear 

Co1‘imi  XV 

Expected  Annual 
Rate  of  Eiaploym. 
l?63-70 

Increase  Same  Decrease 

Local  Supply  of 
Qualif*  Employee 

Scarce  Adeqr-ato  plus 

T 

~ 

* 

T7 

_ 

~ 

“5 

3 

X 

2 

3 

. INDUSTRIAL  JOBS* 

537^  Air  CondTT^elrtg.,  and/or 
' Heating  j 

! 

d 

1 

1 

-* 

2 

i 

8 

| | 

1 

1 

1 

2 

! 2 

1 

1 

723.  Appliance  Repairman  _ 

1 

■+ 

1 

" 1 

1 

73b.  Assembly  line  Worker 

i" 

1 | 

2 

?4 

2 

2 

322,  AntomOULve  Technician 

1 ! 

r p 

1 1 

8 

1_  ^ 
,P™ 

! 5 

1 

2 

350.  Carpenter 

4 

j ; 

1 

— U j 

PC  * 

... 

" 3 " 

322,  Chemical  Technician 

1 

"TT 

1 

1 

i 

DTK; — JTtfesiCTi  1 Tested  crUnJ 

1 

X 

"T" 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

B2$„  Electri cian*Id neram  | 

1 

1 

2 

i 

2 

i 

329.  Electrldan-VH-reman 

1 

h 

■ 

3 

2 

E 

6 

1 

Ji 

2 

2 

82b.  Electronics  Repairman 

3 

Jj^ 

1 

1 

1 7 

J. 

3 

3 

G03 , Electronics  Technician 

1 

.1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

737.  Explosives  tarver 

: 1 

1 

ii 

1 

1 

TO,.  Foreman-J&rst-Line 

■j 

[ 6 

- 

. 

4 

2 

~ 

26 

. 

6 

U 

2 1 

*!![  1 . Grapmo  Arts -Printing 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

10 

1 

2 

3 

42k.  Heavy  Equipment  Operator  > 

2 

'3  ' 

1 1 

3 

X 

Tb 

2 

- 3 

X 

4 

■iA*  v jsrmmmmum 

53J,  inatruiaentaticn  Technician 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

X 

1 

2 

X 

^ ■ - 

ftTfi.  MneMne  dneraior 

"1^ 

' 2 

3 

9 

T | 

3 

1 

^ 

*600.  EfecMmlst 

X 

1 

\ 

2 

X 

1 

1 

ilea  &at  tewesspr  _ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

'6(577  Mechanic General 

TP 

6 

V 

T1 

\ 

25  ' 

4 

7 

6 

rf 
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Table  II  (Cent*  cl) 
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qJ  Job  Category 

Column  I 

Education 

Required 

Column  II 

Education 

Desired 

TabU  II 

Column  HI 

Average  Ho. 
on  Payroll 
This  Tear 

Column  IV 
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1966-70 
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Column  V 
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1 

2 

3 

a 

1 
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U 

Number 
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3 
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810.,  Welding  Technician 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 1 

HHEHj  Service  St*  Att;  Cont.  Labor? 
lumber  Hlpr;  Metalworker;  Salesman; 
LUgnmentaan;  Bowling  Ball  Mech. 

5 

5 

2 

7 

1 

r 

1 30 

3 

- j 

k 

1 

1 

! 6 ! 

Cfi’HKftt  Recapper,  Pumpman 

17 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

| 

n — ! 

1.  BUSINESS  JOBS:’ 

l6o.  Accountant  j 

6 

k 

i 

i 

2 

8 ; 

33 

3 

? 

6 

$ 

ltp..  Advertising  and/or  Comm*  Art 

2 

h ■ 

‘3  " 

k 

7 

k 

, 

"2 1 

— g 

219.  Bank  Clerk  or  Teller 

i2  ] 

* 

1 

1 

6 

r-  ^ 

— i~ 

I 

zio.  Bookkeeper  l 

Cl 

3 

1 

15 

8 " 

3 

3U 

3 

23 

"~F" — 1 

ZQ 
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213.  Business  Maomno  operator 

1 

3 

3 

1 

"2 

27 

5 

k 1 
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.2 
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1 

1 

k 

7 
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3 
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1 
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2 

9 
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1 

1 
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1 

1 
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2 

.1 

1 
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2 
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■ 
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0 
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T“ 
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“5 
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1 

3 

3 
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1 
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107*  Sales  Manager 

3 
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2 

3 
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2 

2 
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5 

1 

h 

11 

2 
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1 
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In  looking  at  the' total  responses  to  Columns  I and  11  of  the  categories 
In  Table  11  of  this  report,  Education  Required  and  Education  Desired*  the 
statistics  Indicate  that  many  of  the  respondents  desired  to  hire  employees 
with  at  least  two  years  of  college.  Vlhile  fifty-three  of  the  respondents 
indicated  they  required  some  college  education  for  186  specific  categories* 
103  checked  that  they  desired  their  employees  to  have  some  college  education 
There  was  an  indication  in  this  part  of  the  study  that  employers  will 
continue  to  place  more  emphasis  on  education  beyond  the  high  school  diploma 
for  job  entry  In  most  areas  of  work.  This  point  is  more  specifically 
visualized  in  the  area  of  business.  Eleven  respondents  required  that  their 

T 

secretaries  have  a high  school  diploma.  Five  required  secretaries  to  have 
a two-year  or  junior  college  education*  but  only  four  deslretf  that  their 
secretaries  have  only  a high  school  diploma.  Eleven  employers  desired 

T "" 

their  secretaries  to  have  some  college  education.  This  seems  to  hold  true 
throughout  most  of  the  business  areas.  Even  In  the  clerk- typist  classifica- 
tion there  seem,s  to  be  a greater  desire  for  employees  to  have  some  education 
beyond  the  high  school  level.  This?trend  Is  also  true  In  the  industrial 
jobs,  which  Include  such  areas  as  air  conditioning*  refrigerating  or  heating 
repairmen,  appliance  repairmen*  electricians*  etc.  While  respondents  to 
this  area  seldom  Indicated  that  the  job  required  more  than  a high  school 
education*  it  was  indicated  that  an  employee  with  some  college  training 
was  more  desirable. 

Education  beyond  high  school  is  alsojexempllfied  in  the  crafts. 

Although  employee  fields  of  welders  and  welding  technicians  indicated  that 
they  require  only  a high  school  degree  or  diploma  for  their  employees  In 

' ’ J c 

this  area*  It  was  also  Indicated, that  their  employees  would  be  much  better 

ri 

skilled  with  training  at  the  college  level. 
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Some  college*  not  necessarily  a four-year  college  program*  is  both 
required  anti  desired  in  the  health  and  medical  jobs.  This  includes  dental 
office  assistants , edical  lab  technicians*  practical  nursing*  and  x-ray 
technicians. 

In  summary  it  might  be  stated  that  employers  of  the  area  desire  their 
employees*  almost  universally*  to  have  training  beyond  a high  school 
education. 

Column  III  of  Table  II  was  Included  to  provide  Information  concerning 
the  average  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  responding  firms  for  each 
category.  There  were*  as  Indicated , a total  average  of  1*015  persons  on 
the  payroll  for  the  ninety- two  firms  that  replied. 

In  a follow-up  to  the  column  concerning  average  numbers  on  a firm's 

payroll,  each  firm  was  asked  in  the  next  column  to  indicate  the  expected 

- ■■ 

annual  rate  of  employment. 

While  26  percent  of  the  replies  indicated  that  they  expected  an 

increase  in  the  annual  rate  of  employment  for  the  period  of  time  from  1968 

to  1970*  the  remaining  74  percent  Indicated  that  the  annual  rate  of 

■■ 

employment  would  remain  the  same.  The  largest  increase  of  employment  seemed 
to  be  In  the  areas  of  the  health  and  medical  jobs  In  general.  Increases 
were  also  Indicated  for  categories  in  mechanics*  welders,  computer 

programmers,  systems  analysts*  general  office  workers, and  graphic  arts. 

% 

These  particular  categories  were  of  significant  Importance  to  the  study. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  respondents  Indicated  that  there  was  a scarcity 

of  qualified  employees  St  the  local  level.  This  Is  especially  true  In  the 

\ 

more  skilled  areas  such  as  electronic  technicians,  computer  programmers* 
welders*  graphic  arts*  printing*  mechanics*  accountants*  and  salesmen.  An 
Interesting  point  In  the  last  section  of  Column  IV  was  the  fact  that  only 

5060 
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two  firms  indicated  a surplus  of  qualified  employees,  whKii  was  in  bjuk 
work  as  clerks  or  tellers  and  in  the  area  of  bookkeeping. 

Another  important  factor  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  educational 
requirements  for  employment  entry  in  certain  occupations  for  students  who 
bad  not  completed  high  school.  The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  stedy 
was  to  determine  the  practice  that  was  being  followed  in  this  region  of  the 
country  in  regard  to  employment  of  non-high  school  graduates.  The  results 
of  this  section  may  be  studied  in  Table  III. 


TABLE  III 

* 1 

JOB  ENTRY  CATEGORIES  FOR  NON-HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


Percentage  of  Firms  Checking 

A. 

Entry  Job  Category 

- 

- 

Total 

Common 

Occa- 

Infre- 

Humber 

Practice 

sionally 

quently 

Never 

Firms 

1. 

Highly  skilled  jobs 

5.13 

5.13 

23.08 

66.56 

39 

2, 

Business  office  jobs 

4.44 

6.66 

17.77  ~ 

71.11 

45 

3. 

Sales  jobs 

13.00 

27.00 

60.00 

25 

4. 

Apprenticeship  for 
fiighly  skilled  trades 
and  crafts 

14.27 

35.32 

7.51 

42.90 

21 

5. 

Semi-skilled  jobs 
(Assembly  Line  and 
Production  workers; 

- 

% 

Machine  Operators 

16.67 

29.16 

12.50 

41.67 

24 

£ . 

Service  jobs 

20.69 

48.23 

10.34 

20.69 

29 

7. 

Unskilled  labor 

29.42 

36.29 

20.59 

14.70 

34 

Read  Thus:  Of  the  thirty-nine  firms  responding  to  number  l of  Table  ill, 
5.13  percent  made  It  a common  practice  to  employ  students  In  highly  skilled 
jobs  who  had  not  completed  high  school. 


The  above  table  indicates  the  Importance  that  employers  In  the  area 

* 

have  placed  on  students  to  acquire  a high  school  education.  Such  Importance 
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Is  stressed  in  category  seven*  for  example*  in  which  35  percent  of  thirty- 
four  responding  firms  indicated  they  infrequently  or  never  employed  student; 
even  in  unskilled  jobs  if  they  had  not  finished  high  school. 

i 

Employers  were  asked  in  Section  3,  Part  8 of  the  study  to  indicate 
their  practice  of  hiring  young  persons  who  have  just  graduated  from  high 
school.  This  section  listed  eight  job  entry  categories  including  those 
jobs  of  a technician.  The  information  revealed  In  Part  8 Is  helpful  in 
determining  the  extent  of  education  in  which  employers  feel  should  exceed 
that  of  high  school  by  the  listed  categories. 

The  number  of  firms  as  they  replied  to  each  category  are  listed  in 
Table  IV. 


TABLE  IV 

J08  ENTRY  CATEGORIES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

d- 

c 


■ 

Percentage  of  Firms  Checking 

8.  Entry  Job  Category 

Common 

Practice 

Occa- 

sionally 

Infre- 

quently 

Never 

Total 

Number 

Firms 

1 . Technician  jdbs 

17*65 

23.54 

5.08 

L 

52.93 

17 

2.  High-skilled  jobs 

20,59 

17.65 

20,59  ( 

91.17 

34 

3.  Business  office 
jobs 

36.96 

26.08 

15.22 

21.74 

46 

4.  Sales  jobs 

37*04 

25*92 

22.22 

14.82 

27 

5.  Apprenticeship  for 
the  highly-skilled 
trades  and  crafts 

25.00 

37.50 

20.84 

16.65 

24 

6.  Semi-skilled  jobs 
(Assembly  Line  A 
Production  Workers; 
Machine  Operators) 
Clerks 

43.47 

26.08 

8.68 

21.77 

23 

7.  Service  jobs 

63.33 

23.33 

6.67 

6.67 

30 

8.  Unskilled  labor 

. 44.44 

37*04 

7.41 

11.11 

27 

rnnrt 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Table  IV  indicates  that  58 .8  percent 

of  the  respondents  infrequently  or  never  hire  high  school  graduates  for 

technician  jobs.  In  the  same  token  61 .7  percent  of  the  firms  follow  the 

same  practice  in  regard  to  highly-skilled  jobs.  An  interesting  note  was 

also  revealed  that  11.1  percent-of  twenty-seven  responding  firms  do  not 

make  it  a practice  to  hire  individuals  with  only  a high  school  diploma 

even  for  unskilled  labor.  Another  7.4  percent  of  the  firms  make  it  a 

practice  to  only  infrequently  hire  Individuals  with  a high  school  degree 

for  unskilled  labor.  The  majority  of  replies  did  Indicate  that  they  hire 

high  school  graduates  for  business  office  jobs,  sales  jobs,  semi-skilled 
* 

jobs  and  unski  lied  (labor. 

Employers  indicated  in  Tables  III  and  IV  that  for  the  highly-skiileci 
jobs  and  technical  employment  that  they  desire  persons  who  have  education 
and  training  beyond  that  of  a high  school  level. 

It  is  of  Importance  to  any  institution  to  continually  keep  abreast 
of  how  well  Its  occupational  program  is  meeting  the  occupational  needs 
of  firms  In  its  own  area.  Since  Occupational  Education  is  just  being 
established  in  this  area,  the  response  to  this  section  of  the  study  is 
very  limited.  There  was  an  indication  of  some  activity  taking  place  in 
the  areas  of  business  and  secretarial  skills  training  which  was  indicated 
by  the  data  revealed.  However,  the  areas  of  trade  and  Industrial  educe* 
tion  and  technical  programs  have  been  nearly  non-existent. 

L ^ 

Table  V presents  the  responses  that  employers  gave  to  the  question 
eliciting  their  opinion  as  to  the  extent  which  the  81 g Horn  Basin  area 
has  met  the  occupational  training  needs  for  each  of  the  job  categories. 
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TABLE  V 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  TRAINING  NEEDS  ARE  BEING 
FULFILLED  IN  THE  BIG  HORN  BASIN 


Entry  Job  Category  j 

Percentage  of  Firms  Checking 

Very 

Uell 

Fairly 

fell 

Poorly 

Net  at 
All 

Total 

Number 

Firms 

1*  Technician  jobs 

20.  OD 

20.00 

33.33 

26*67 

15 

2*  Highly  skilled  jobs 

2.94 

20.59 

17*65 

58*82 

34 

3.  Business  office  jobs 

39*61 

48.97 

8*17 

12.25 

49 

4.  Sales  jobs 

13*64 

50.00 

22*72 

13.64 

22 

5*  Apprenticeship  for 
the  highly-skilled 
trades  and  crafts* 

10.00 

25.00 

40.00 

25.0(1 

20 

6.  Semi-skilled  jobs 
(Assembly  Line  & 
Production  Workers; 
Machine  Operators) 

26,32 

21.05 

15.79 

% 

35*84 

19 

7.  Service  jobs 

22.22 

37.04 

7,41 

33.33 

27 

8*  Unskilled  labor 

37*50 

50.00 

12*50 

24 

* - -*■ 

r _ * 

Two  questions  were  included  in  the  instrument  to  determine  the 


number  end  type*  or  types,  of  formal  training  programs  that  had  been 
established  by  the  responding  firms*  Part  D of  Section  III  revealed 
twenty-four  employers  responding  positive  to  this  question*  Fifty- 
nine  employers  said  thsir  firms*  did  not  provide  for  any  formalized 

-T- 

training  programs. 

T 
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The  types  of  formal  training  that  have  been  established  by  the 
participating  firms  are  revet'  d In  Table  VI. 

TABLE  VI 

TYPE  OF  FORMAL  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  AS  CHECKED 
BY  TWENTY-THREE  FIRMS 


Type  of  Training 

♦Number  Firms  Checking 

Number  Firms  Ftat 
Checking 

Apprenticeship 

7 

85 

Supervisory  Training 

11 

81 

Technician  Training 

V 

4 

* 88 

Plant  Management 

1 

91 

ttob  Upgrading 

7 

85 

Executive 

3 

09 

Other 

6 

J 

1 

86 

♦There  were  a total  of  sixty-nine  firms  that  had  no  formal  training. 


The  above  table  indicates  that  several  employers  have  developed  their 
own  training  program  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  skills  of  their 

K 

employees.  Seven  firms  were  participating  In  an  apprenticeship  program; 
however,  a weakness  of  the  questionnaire  was  evident  In  the  fact  that  the 

' 4 

type  of  a prentices hip  training  was  not  made  clear  to  the  respondent. 

It  Is  Impossible  tp  determine  _ff  the  replying  firms  were  working  In  a 
registered  apprenticeship  program  through  the  unions  or  If  they  had 
developed  their  own  type  of  apprenticeship  training. 
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The  following  comments  as  they  were  listed  concerning  the  question 

on  'formal,,  training  In  the  firms:  * 

Is  there  a formally  organized  training  program  In  your  company  or 
firm? 


Those  who  answered  "No"  added  the  following  consents: 

1.  American  Van  Lines  Training  School 

2.  Not  anymore— AGC  has  formal  training  which 
contractor’s  can  participate  in, 

3.  Go  to  California  for  training  on  bowling  machines. 

4.  Informal 

5.  Armstrong  Installation  School 

Those  who  answered  “Yes'"  Indicated  the  type  of  program  they 
operated  other  than  those  listed  on  the  questionnaire:  . 

h m 

1.  6-week  course— by  Kosp.  Nurs.  Staff  (for  nurses  aids! 

2.  Heavy  equipment  operators 

3.  Dental  Assts.  Training 

4.  Train  own  mechanics 

5.  Train  own  salesmen 

6.  On  job  training 

7.  In  the  shop 

8.  Chrysler  & GfW  schools 

■h 

.RELATED  INFORMATION 


Of  particular  value  to  a study  of' this  nature.  Is  related  studies 

* 

and  other  information  that  can  be  obtained.  Very  little  information  on 
thpA needs  of  occupational  programs  for  the  Big  Horn  Dasin  was  revealed  in 

a search  of  past  records.  There  were  a few  articles  published  which 

■«.  * 

>- 

identified  several  occupational  fields  for  training  programs  on  a state- 
wide  level.  Of  special  value  to  this  research  was  a study  developed  by 
the  State  Department  nf  Education  in  which  critically  needed  areas  for 


occupational  training  programs  were  listed.  The  source  of  information 

Identifying  these  areas  was  gathered  by  the  Cooperative  Manpower  Plan » 

State  of  Wyoming » 1968.  ' ^ 

Last  year  the  Wyoming  Employment  Service  experienced  a record  high 
dumber  .of  unfilled  job  openings  in  the  State  and  the  s ante  condit 


"ncc 
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aro  anticipated  for  the  1958  fiscal  year.  Most  of  vhese  unfilled 
openings  were  in  the  skilled  and  professional  fields  and  qualified 
applicants  or  trainees  were  not  available  for  referral.  The 
employability  gap  between  these  unemployed  and  underemployed  people 
and  those  who  will  enter  the  labor  force  ™n  only  be  bridged  by  a 
comprehensive  system  of  vocational -technic . education.  It  Is 
recognized  that  in  some  cases  the  services  of  many  other  agencies 
may  need  to  be  utilized  in  total  program  development.  The  total 
civilian  work  force  for  the  i?6&  fiscal  year  Is  estimated  as 
follows : 


Civilian  Work  Force  139*500 

Agriculture  Employment  17*300 

Non-Agri culture  Employment  116*500 

Total  Employment  133*800 

Analysis  of. current  economic  conditions  Indicates  as  increase  of 
economic  activity  for  the  1968  fiscal  year.  Employment  demands  are 
expected  to  remain  relatively  steady  In  agriculture;  wholesale  and 
retail  trades;  transportation  and  public  utilities;  and  government. 
Small  increases  are  anticipated  In  manufacturing  and  contract 
construction.  Expansion  Is  predicted  in  mining*  the  largest  gains 
being  in  Vona  {soda  ash)  mining  with  predicted  increases  in 
other  mining  activities  such  as  bentonite*  coal*  uranium*  and  Iren 
ore. 


Some  of  the  predictions  are  based  on  the  noted  Increase  in  losing 
activities  relative  to  the  above-mentioned  resources.  Considerable 
activity  is  also  expected  in  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  through  I9C«j, 


Recreation  and  tourism  Is  an  ever-increasing  facet  of  Wyoming4 s 
economy  and  Is  rapidly  becoming  a year-round  Industry.  Occupational 
categories  classified  as  critical  need  areas  within  the  State  which 
are  In  &hort  supply  of  skilled  help  and  which  represent  all  of  the 
services  of  Vocational -Technical  Education  are  as  follows: 


Accounting  Clerk 

Barber 

Draftsman 

Electronics  Technician 
Nurse*  Licensed  Practical 
Cl erk-Stenographer 
Clerk*  General  Office 
Bookkeeper 

Cashier 

Key-Punch  Operator 
Computing  Machine  Operator 
Receptionist 
Waiter 

Cook 

Nurse's  Aide 
Automobile  Mechanic 


Autor^blle  Body  Repairmen 

Welder 

Electrician 

Electrical  Appliance  Serviceman 
Heavy  Equipment  Operator 
Carpenter 
Truck  Driver 

Automobile  Service  Station 
Attendant 
Warehouseman 
Machine  Operator 
Rotary  Driller 
Waitress  ~~ 

Cutter 

Machinist 

Cash  Register  Serviceman 
Painter  1 


^Source:  state  of  Wyoming*  Cooperative  Manpower  Plan*  Fiscal  1963; 
akofi  from  “Projected  Program  Activities  in  Vocational  Education  fer 
al  Year  1968’’,  State  Department  of  Education,  Lheyenne,  Wyoming. 


Of  the  occupational  areas  listed  above*  Northwest  Community  College 
has  establ 1 shed  programs  that  can  meet  the  major  requl rements  for  the 
following  needs: 


Accounting  Clerk 
Cl erk -Stenographer 
Clerk,  General  Office 
Bookkeeper 
Key-Punch  Operator 


Computing  Machine  Operator 

Receptionist 

Uel der 

Heat  Cutter 


looming  has  an  advantage  toward  the  fundamental  development  of 
Occupational  and  Technical  Programs  since  this  area  of  education  Is  rela- 


tively new  to  the  state  * Educators  have  the  opportunity  to  capitalize  and 
build  from  the  trials  and  efforts  of  other  states  that  have  had  experience 
in  the  establishment  programs  for  this  area  of  education.  It  Is  of 
particular  value  whlia  the  state  is  In  the  younger  stages  of  this  develop- 
ment that  It  does  not  overproduce  or  excessively  duplicate  the  expensive 
trade  and  Industrial  and  technical  programs  that  become  a burden  to  the 
tax  payers.  Colleges  that  are  promoting  Occupational  Education  need  also 
to  become  more  aware  of  the  difficulty  that  exists  to  locate  and  hire 
adequately  trained  Instructors  and  staff  for  this  area.  Equipment  costs 
for  rost  technical  and  skills  programs  are  very  high  and  excessive 
duplication  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible.  There  will  be  areas  In 
which  some  duplication,  is  necessary*  and  the  needs  for  qualified  persons 
in  thefe  areas  cannot  be  adequately  met  by  one. or  more  Institutions. 

Some  excellent  advantages  have  already  been  Initiated  for  Wyoming. 

At  the  present  time  according  to  the  report  from  the  State  Department  of 


Education*  there  are  appointed  six  area  vocational  schools. 

The  six  existing  corarmnjty  colleges  have  received  the  designation 
as  area  vocational  schools  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  and  all  offer  some  vocational -technical  education.  However, 
only  two,  namely  vesper  College  and  Northwest  Community  College* 
are  truly  operational  In  providing  for  a minimum  of  five,  programs. 
Central  Wyoming  Community  College*  located  at  Riverton,  Is  new  and 
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will  offer  courses  for  the  first  time  In  the  fall  of  1967.  It  * 
appears  that  all  of  the  community  colleges  will  eventually  be 
operating  as  area  vocational  school s.^ 

Definite  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  above  design 

J 

nated  area  vocational  schools  are  geographically  located  In  such  a manner 

that  Occupational  Education  can  become  readily  available  to  most  youth  and 

aduits  for  the  entire  state.  Although  .some  of  the  community  colleges  do 

not  presently  meet  the  requirements  necessary  for  area  vocational  schools* 

considerable  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  types  of  programs  In  which 

these  Institutions  do  become  Involved  when  they  expand  their  offerings* 

There  Is  considerable  value  to  be  gained  from  the  report  published 

by  the  State  Department  In  regard  to  the  projected  activities,  for 

Occupational -Technical  Education*  There  Is  a close  relationship  to  this 

study  and  the  projected  needs  that  have  been  found  In  other  reports. 

An  excellent  Progress  Report  published  by  tHe  Governor's  Committee 

on  Vocational -Technical  Education  proposed  several  recommendations  with 
f 

definite-7 value  that  relates  to  this  particular  study  which  Is  certainly 

J V 

worthy  of  mention*  One  of  the  recommendations  from  the  Governor's 

Committee  was  written  as  follows: 

To  determine  the  establishment  of  specific  vocational -technical 
program^,  the  Committee  recommends  a survey  be  made  of  Warning, 
concentrating  on  both  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels* 

This  survW  should  consider  the  following  on  air  area  basis: 

A,  Cu r re nt  yocatl oral -technical  program  offerings*  existing 
facilities  and  Instructional  personnel  now  available  to 
students . \ 

^ — Ihe-.studentJ^npii3.at1nnT  tn  determine  their  needs  and  Interests. 

C,  The  adult  population*  Including  those  persons  currently  employed 
who  need  upgrading  In  current  skills  to  remain  competitive  In 
their  jobs,  and^ Unemployed  Individuals  who  need  retraining  to 
compete  In  the  labor  market. 


?Ifcid. , p.  7. 
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D.  The  needs  of  the  business  community*  to  Insure  that  programs 
fit  the  existing  work  opportunities.  However*  local  programs 
should  not  be  limited  to  local  needs;  In  other  words , vocational - 
technical  education  should  be  aimed  at  educating  Wyoming  people* 
not  necessarily  educating  people  for  Wyoming. 3 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Governor’s  Committee  recommended  surveys 
to  be  conducted  to  determine  the  needs  for  Occupational  and  Technical 
Programs  for  students;  for  business  and  Industry;  for  adults  In  this  area* 
and  also,  to  further  determine  what  current  vocational  and  technical  pro- 
gram offerings  now  exist.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Northwest 
Community  College  has  completed,  or  Is  In  the  process  of  completing 
studies  that  Include  the  information  lifted  In  B,  C,  and  D above.  The 
Governor* s Committee  recomaendatlons  also  pointed  out  that  there  must  be 
a master  plan  developed  to  Provide  correlation  between  our  schools  and 
community  colleges*  and  that  the  coamunlty  colleges  themselves  need  to 
guard  against  duplication  of  effort.  For  the  purpose  of  this  report  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  was  revealed  a need  for  some  programs  In  the 
area  of  general  mechanics;  some  indication  was  made  toward  electronics 
programs,  etc.  However*  In  keeping  with  the  philosophy  that  must  be 
established  within  the.  State  of  Hyonring  as  our  occupational  and  technical 
programs  grow,  educators  must  not  try  to  duplicate  these  particular  areas 
of  Instruction.  Casper  College  presently  has  In  its  offerings  excellent 
programs  In  electronics,  auto  mechanics,  and  other  areas  which  probably 
should  not  be  duplicated  at  Northwest  Community  College  or  other 
community  colleges.  In  the  same  token,  Northwest  Community  College  has 

estabtlshed^fiign  qualTtyp^rtfr^  in~t h^a reas^ui^SrapIrUr Arts^or — 

Offset  Printing,  Melding  Technology,  Commercial  Art,  and  other  areas 
which  are  also  expensive  to  establish  and  operate  and  probably  need  not 

* v 

3 f 

Progress  Report  of  the  Governor’s  Committee  on  Vocational -Technical 
Education]  June  1968,  [Published  By:  Research  Coordinating  \ln1t*  ” 
Vocational -Technical  Division*  State  Department  of  Education,  Cheyenne* 
Wyoming). 
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be  duplicated  at  other  area  schools.  The  distance  In  transporting 

students  to  such  programs  that  are  available,  needs  to  be  Investigated 

In  an  effort  to  gain  the  most  mileage  from  such  education. 

Further  emphasis  toward  Improvement  of  this  area  of  education  was 

pointed  out  by  the  Governors  report  as  follows: 

The  Committee  recommends  that  vocational -technical  programs  In  such 
areas  as  keypunch  and  programs ngf  welding,  machine  operation, 
secretarial  science  am)  others  need  to  Involve  1n~depth  training. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  a certificate  of  proficiency  be  given 
to  occupational  education  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed 
an  occupational  training  program.  This  would  not  take  the  place  of 
the  regular  high  school  diploma  awarded  to  all  students  satisfactorily 
completing  their  academic  program. 

The  Governor's  Committee  Report  offered  several  excellent  recommenda- 
tions that  will  help  to  further  develop  Occupational  and  Technical  Education 

throughout  the  State  of  Hyomlng.  It  Is  sincerely  hoped  that  such  surveys 

*- 

as  recommended  will  be  conducted  In  the  very  near  future  and  that  they 
will  be  correlated  with  other  related  surveys  that  have  been  conducted 
In  the  Big  Horn  Basin.  These  studies  also  need  to  be  matched  against 

1 T 

other  surveys  which  were  orevlously  completed  Tor  other  ccmnunlty 
colleges.  As  mentioned  earlier  In  the  study  * this  particular  survey  was 
limited  In  the  number  of  responses  that  were  contacted  due  to  the  time 
Involvement  and  the  funds  available.  However,  definite  value  has  been  : 
gathered  from  this  report  and  can  be  related  to  other  reports  that  need 
to  be  made  In  the  future, 

GENERAL  COMMENTS 

"ieneral  comments  are.  of  significant  value  to  arty  study.  The  comments 
as  supplied  on  the  replies  are  listed' beTowr 

*4 bid.,  p.  zt. 
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The  printing  Industry  Is  moving  in  one  dlrectl on- -OFFSET,  The 
Introduction  of  a training  program  In  offset  printing  at  NWCC  Is  a 
basic  ground  floor  move— s peel  all zed*  but  directed  toward  opportunity 
that  is  fast  growing— 

Pleased  to  see  college  proceeding  with  proposed  data- processing 
class-will  support  it. 

Expansion  of  vo-tech  Is  excellent— dental  hygiene , etc.,  would  be  ^ 
excellent— flight  school  good. 

Our  needs  require  business  machines  and/or  computer  training  for 
the  girls  we  hire,  our  trend  Is  to  specialize  In  this  field. 

a- 

This  area  needs  better  secretarial  training  as  far  as  our  company 
Is  concerned.  Most  of  our  placement  problems  are  In  areas  of 
employment  which  can't  be  helped  much  by  educational  facilities  in 
this  area  l.e.,  recruiting  engineers,  programmers,  systems 
analysts,  accountants,  etc. 

Courses  provided  for  Public  Relations— Sales  Management— also  courses 
in  advertising  directed  to  local.,  regional  and  national,  etc. 

(1)  Courses  In  typing,  shorthand  and  general  accounting  are  being 
provided  fairly  well. 

(2)  In  payroll  taxes,  sales  taxes,  federal  Income  taxes,  etc.  I 
think  the  rating  would  be  poorly. 

Do  not  make  this  factory  for  turning  out  people  for  volume- -they  must 
have  the  ability  to  do  the  Job  and  produce— 

...  . . ^ 

Vo- tech  Program  something  needed  for  a long  time— many  young  people 
will  benefit. 

Mechanics  don't  have  necessary  ability— think  that  vo-tech  could  do 
some  real  good  as  far  as  this  Is  concerned. 

I would  think  a centralized  vocational  college  with  emphasis  on  more 
common  skilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  would  be  a great  asset  both  to 
the  businesses  in  the  fiasln  and  the  youth  who  are  coming  out  of  our 
high  schools. 

Doing  pretty  good— perhaps  in  furniture  moving  and  crating  them 
would  be  opportunities  for  training— hard  to  get. 

I _wcmldJLikeJ&  see  a training  course  for  licensed  practical  nurses. 

If  this  course  were  close  enough  there ~wonl d^be^nany  applicants-; 

4 

Students  attending  NWCC  are  In  a more  favorable  atmosphere  than  those 
attending  Laramie.  ‘ - 

Type  I want  {credit)  cannot  be  trained— but  business  background  with 
stress  on  accounting  helps. 
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Need  for  more  vocational  training  In  this  area. 

Anybody  to  convince  to  go  Into  service  jobs  should  be  done— getti ng 
very  scarce— need  to  “upgrade'1  service  jobs  In  the  public  mind. 

A 2 yr.  Assoc.  Degree  R.N.  program  would  be  excellent— universally 
needed. 

Vocational  school  idea  Is  great— skilled  labor  In  area  Is  purely  by 
accident. 

Our  apprenticeship  program  Is  through  Casper  College  Vocational  Dept.- 
On  job  training,  correspondence  course  and  week  of  job  training  at 
Casper  each  year. 

Programs  should  be  developed  that  are  directed  toward  development  of 
skills  and  background  of  the  individual  to  not  only  do  a job  capably 
but  to  convey  and  converse  his  Ideas  with  the  public. 

Dental  Assistant  & Hygienist  school— Dental  Laboratory  Technicians 

Train  more  mechanics  for  automobiles.  There  Is  just  no  auto 
mechanics  available. 

■ H 

Bigger  demand  for  electronic^ 

Training  In  dairying  and  dairying  processing— 

Short,  concise  courses  for  employees  on  salesmanship,  public 
relations,  logical  solutions  to  simple  problems. 

We  find  we  have  more  problems  In  hiring  semi-skilled  workers— 
mechanl  cs— wel  ders— elect  rl  cl  ans— carpenters— foremen— getting 
young  people  who  can  look  and  see  things  that  should^be  done. 

Vo- tech  looks  good. 

Formal  education  does  not  plVy  a big  part  In  selection  of  our 
employees— Job  experience  Is  more  desirable  In  most  cases— 

There  is  a need  for  more  specialized  training,  such  as  welding,  farm 
mechanics,  etc.  Z 

Sheet  metal  work  would  fit  In  pretty  well— 

Plumbing  ~ - 

Hope  Vo-tech  works  out  good— needed— can't  really  “train"  welders  - 
until  thejT'havr  worked  4 or-5  years- they  canlt  really  be  1st  class. 

Class  on  carburetlon  or  auto  transmission  or  something  on  that  order. 

Not  much  demand  for  welders  so  welding  program  not  really  needed. 


Trade  school -like  development— doesn't  even  have  to  be  on  the  college 
level . 

Salesmanship  training  very  helpful* 

There  should  be  some  type  of  training  for  L.P.N.  and  R.N.  both  as 
there  Is  a distinct  shortage. 

Feels  there  Is  good  progress  being  made. 

Glad  to  expansion  of  vocational  carpenter > electricians , auto 
mechanics  should  have  opportunities. 


Good. 


Hone.  € 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


NORTHWEST  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  STUDY 
Business  and  Industry  Survey 


Introduction:  Northwest  Community  College  is  in  the  process  of  expanding  its 
Occupational  and  Technical  education  programs  to  train  students  for  entering 
gainful  employment  in  business  and  industrial  firms*  It  is  the  desire  of 
Northwest  Community  College  to  establish  quality  programs  that  are  needed  and 
necessary  in  northwest  Wyoming  and  the  surrounding  area*  The  results  will  be 
used  for  statistical  analysis,  and  your  firm  will  not  be  identified  in  any 
published  reports* 


PART  I » General  Information 


I*  Firm  Name 


2 * Hailing  Address 


3*  Name  of  Person  Deporting 
It*  Your  Job  Title 


5*  Telephone  Number 


6*  Please  check  the  space  opposite  ihe  description  which  best  identifies  the 
activities  of  your  firm:  (Check  more  than  one  if  needed) . 


1* 

2. 

3. 

h. 

5. 

6. 
7* 
8* 

9. 

10* 

11* 

12* 

33. 

Hi. 


Agricultural  Services 

Advertising 

Banking  and  Finance 

Communication 

Construction 

Education 

Entertainment  and  Recreation 
Food,  Dairy,  and  Drink 
Government- Federal , State,  Local 
Health,  Hospital,  Medical  Dental 
Hotel  and  Mb tel 
Industrial  or  Manufacturing 
Insurance 
Marine  Services 

i* 


l5.  Printing  and  Publishing 

16.  Professional-other  than 

Medical  and  Dental 
17*  Real  Estate 

18*  Retailing-other  than  Food 

Dairy,  and  Drink 
__  1>.  Service  Establishment 

g 0 * Transportation 

21.  Utilities 

22.  Wholesaling 

Other;  (Write  in  Below) 
23* 

2 Ju 

25*  
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Page  2 PART  II  - Types  of  Jobs 

i 

(This  section  contains  a list  of  jobs.,  You: "are  to  evaluate  only  those  jobs  that  relate  to  your  business  or  indus- 
try. You  will  notice  that  there  are  five  categories,  labeled  I,  IX,  III,  IV,  and  V,  which  you  are  to  respond  to 
for  each  dob). 

I.  This  category  refers  to  the  amount  cf  education  that  you  require  for  entry  in  the  job.  If  you  think  that,  the 
person  entering  this  job  could  qualify  with  less  than  a high-school  education*  write  the  No*  1 in  Category  I 
beside  the  specific  job.  If  you  believe  the  candidate  needs  a high- school  education,  write  th"  *‘o.  2 in  tne 
appropriate  space.  Xf  you  believe  the  applicant  should  hav-'*  some  college  education*  write  the  3j  and,  if 
you  think  that  he  should  have  a college  degree,  write  the  Wo.  1;. 

II*  This  category  refers  to  the  amount  of  education  that  you  would  desire  the  applicant  to  have  under  ideal  condi- 
tions* If  you  believe  that  the  jrson  can  either  adequately  do  the  joo  with  less  than  a high-school  education* 
write  the  Wo.  1.  If  you  believe  shat  the  person  should  have  ' t least  a high-school  diploma  to  most  effectively* 
do  the  job,  write  the  Jq,  2 in  the  appropriate  space,  etc. 

HI*  This  category  requests  that  you  estimate  the  average  number  of  employees  on  your  payroll  for  this  year  that 
have  performed  the  specific  job  you  are  evaluating,  enter  the  number  ir  the  appropriate  space. 

IV*  This  category  elicits  your  expected  annual  fate  of  employment  for  the  years  1968  through  1970.  If  you  think 
that  the  number  of  employees  that  you  will  need  for  the  specific  job  will  increase,  cheek  the  colomn  la  Deled 
increase.  If  you  feel  the  number  of  employees  that  you  will  hire  for  this  period  will  be  the  same,  check  the 
column  labeled  sans,  and  i.‘  you  think  the  number  of  employees  for  this  job  will  decrease,  check  that  column. 


V,  This  category  requests  your  opinion  as  to  the  supply  of  employees  f*-  - each  of  the  jobs  you  are  evaluating  that 
are  in  supply  locally.  Please  check  the  appropriate  column. 


JOB  CATEGORY 

I 

EDUC.  REQUIRED 

1.  less  H . S . 

2.  H.  S. 

3.  Coll. 

h.  Coll.  Dgr. 

II 

EDIK!.  DESIRED 
1*  Legs  H.  S. 
2*  H/S.  •* 
Coll 

4.  Coll.  Dgr. 

III  | 
AVERACE 
i No.  on 
■ Payroll 
this  yr. 

IV 

Expected  Annual  Rate 
of  Employment  1968-70 
(CHECK  ONE) 

V 

Local  Supply  of 
Qualif.  Employees 
(CHECK  ONE) 

In-  1 
crease 

2 

Same 

De-  3 

crease 

1 

Scarce 

Ade-2 

quate 

Sur-3 

plus 

INDUSTRIAL  JOBS: 

637.  Air  Cond.jRefrig.i 
and/or  Heating 

- 

r 

f 

1 r- 1 

- 

723 • Appliance  Repairman 

l/Jl*  Architectural 
Draftsman 

i i 

o 
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JOB  CATEGORY 

. . 

EDUO,  REQUIRED 
1.  Less  H.  S. 
; 2.  H.  S. 

3.  Coll. 

4,  Coll.  Dgr. 

n 

EDUC.  DESIRED 

1.  Less  H.  S. 

2.  H.  S. 

3 . C oil . 

4.  Cell.  Dgr. 

hi  | 

AVERAGE 
No.  on 
Payroll 
this  yr. 

IV 

Expected  Annual  Hate 
of  Employment  1969-70 
.(CHECK  ONE) 

Local  S 
Qualif • 
1 (CriEQ 

V 

upply  of 
Employ 3es 
|K  ONE) 

In-  1 
crease 

Same 

De-  3 
crease 

1 

Scarce 

Ade-2 

quate 

sur-j 
pllM  . 

IKBUSTRIAL  JOBS  t (Cont.7  ' 
734.  As'-embly  Line  Worker 

822.  Automotive  Techni- 
cian 

621.  Aviation  Mechanic 

. 

960,  Boat  3uildter  ! 

660.  Cabinet  Maker 

060.  Carpenter 

- 

022.  Chemical  Technician 

55  9 . Chemical  Worker  ! 

.«  ; 

018.  Civil  & Highway 

Technician-  Surveyor 

■005.  Drafting  & Design 
Technician 

* 

uojj.  -Electrical  Techni- 
cian 

025*  Electrician  - 
(Lineman) 

02?.  Electrician  - 
(wire man) 

- 

020  • Electronic  s 
Repairman 

0()3 . Electronic  Techni- 
cian 

737.  Exp]  osives  Worker 

103  * .6  re  man-  (First-Line  ) 

- 

51P.  Foundry  Worker 

141.  Graphic  Arts- 

(Printing)  | 

L 

* Computer  Programer,  Computer  System  Analyst 


o 

ERIC 


A 
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JOB  CATEGORY 

I 

EDIK,  REQUIRED 

' II 

EDUC,  DESIRED 

ill  j 

AVERAGE 

"rf 

Expected  Annual  Rate 
of  Employment  1968-70 
(CHECK  OWE) 

v 

Local  Supply  of  | 

Qualif,i  Employees 

(check  owe! 

1.  Less  H.  S. 

2.  H.  S. 

3.  coll. 

U.  Coll.  Dgr. 

1.  Less  R. 

2.  11.  S. 

3.  CoU. 

Aj.  Coll.  Dgr. 

Ho.  on 
Payroll 
this  yr. 

In-  1 
crease 

2 

Same 

De-  3 
crease 

1 ; 
Scarce  : 

Ade-2 

quate 

Sur-3 

plus 

INDUSTRIAL  JOBS : (Cant. ) 
t|2iu  Heavy  Equipment 
Operator 

* 

n 

012. ~ industrial  Technician 

0Q3 . Instrumentation 

Technician  ! 

616.  Machine  Operator 

000 . Machinist 

J 

5jUs.  Meat  Processor 

007.  Mechanic-General 

007  * Hecharieal  Technical 

Oil.  Metallurgical 
Technician 

63d • Millwright 

650  • Miner 

735 • Fainter 

i 

8h2 • Plasterer 

]>5b.  Plastics  Worker 

•1 

U62.  Plumber 

207.  Printer- Offset 

57?.  Quality  Control 
.Technician 

d69.  Railway  Worker 

1 

r 

066.  Roofer 

tiOU.  Sheet-Metal  Worker 

950.  Stationary  Operator 

669".  Steel  Worker 

905  • Truck  Driver 

j 

BlO*  Welder- 

(Skilled  Craftsman) 

J 

810.  Welding  Technician 

Otner: 

Other t 

i 

o 
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JOB  CATEGORY 


B.  BG5MSSS  Jcflg, 
l6o^  Accountant 


EPUC.  REQUIRED 


17 

2. 

3. 

1*. 


Less  H.  5, 

H.  S. 

Coll. 

Coll.  Pgr, 


IX 

EDUC.  DESIRED 
Tl  Less  H.  s, 

2.  H.  S. 

3.  Coll. 

U.  Coll.  Pgr. 


Ill 

AVERAGE 
No.  on 
payroll 
this  yr. 


IV 

Expected  Annual  Rata 
of  employment  1968*70 
(CHECK  QMS) 


TnTT 

crease 


Same 


De-  3 
crease 


Local  Supply  of 
Qualif . Employees 
(CHECK  QMS) 


1 

Scarce 


Ade-2 

quate 


Sur*3 

plus 


141.  Advertising  and/or 
Commercial  Art 


U97 


imi 

2^7 


dank  Clerk  or 

Teller 

Bookkeeper 


Business  Machine 
Operator 


186. 

7l£7 


business 
Management 


Business  Machine 
Specialist 


209. 

71& 


Clerk  Typist 


Tl3 , Computer  Pr  ogramer 


Computer  Operator 
Fr< 


213.  Computer  Systems 

Analyst 

213.  Key  Punch  Operator 
213.  Tab  Machine  Operator 


m:  Utility  Computer 

Clerk 

912 . Dispatcher 


201, 

2±E~, 


General  Office 
Worker 


Machine  Accounting 
Specialist 
1ST*  Medical 

Stenographer 


249.  Merchandising 
208.  Office  Machine 
Operator 
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JOB  CATEGORY 

1 i 

EDUC . REQUIRED 

1.  Less  H.  5. 

2.  H.  S. 

3.  Coll. 

U.  Coll.  Dgr. 

II 

- EDUC.  DESIRED 

1.  Less  H.  U. 

2.  H.  S. 
j 3.  Coll. 

U.  Cell.  Dgr* 

III 

AVERAGE 
No.  on 
payroll 
this  yr. 

IV 

Expected  Annual 
of  Employment  3 
(CHECK  ONE) 

— 

.sf 

Woo 

1 1 1 , , 

V 

Local  Supply  of 
Quallf.  Employees 
(CHECK  ONE) 

In-  1 
crease 

2^ 

Same 

De-  3 
creaso 

1 

Scarce 

Ade-2 

quate 

Sur-3 

plus 

SALES '&  SERVICE  JOBS 
(Cont.) 

11?.  Law  Enforcement 
Oi fleer 

363 • Marine  Service 
Worker 

3 .2.  Plant  Security 
Guard 

L 

231*  Postal  Worker 

’ 

25?.  Salesperson 
(Retail) 

CT|  3?15.  Service  Station 
O Attendant 

QO  735 • Tailoring 
^3  Occupations 

350.  Waiter  or 
Waitress 

134.  Water  Management  “ 

00?.  Water  Treatment  or 
Sanitation  Worker 

Other* 

_ j 

Other* 

* 

D.  AGRICULTURAL  JOBS* 

1&7*  Agriculture 

Business  Management 

53*0.  Agriculture 

Chemical  Technician 

k* 

' 

46?.  Agriculture 
Mechanic 

ERIC 
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JOB  CATEGORY 

1 

EDUC,  REQUIRED 

II 

EDUC,  DESIRED 

III 

; AVERAGE 

IV 

Expected  Annual  Rate 
of  Employment  1968-70 
(check  one) 

V 

Local  Supply  of 

la  ISSS  Ha  'ha 

2.  H.  S. 

3.  Coll 

k.  Coll.  Dgr. 

1.  Less  K.  S. 

2.  Ha  3. 

3.  Coll. 

U,  Coll.  Dgr. 

No, on 
payroll 
this  yr. 

Qualif * 
(CHS 

Employees 
SK  ONE) 

In-  1 
crease 

Same 

De-  3 
crease 

1 

Scarce 

Tde-2 

quate 

Sur-3 
plus  ! 

AGRICULTURAL  JOBS  (Cont« ) 

52  9*  Daily  Herdsman 

L21.  farm  Worker 

UQO.  Nursery  Worker 

IB7.  Ranch  Manager 

, 

Other* 

■ 

Other; 

4* 

i.  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  JOBS: 

0?6.  Cental  Hygienist 

079.  Dental  uifice 
Assistant 

070.  Kedical  Lab  ^ 

Teohnioian 

079.  Medical  Office 
Assistant 

35L.  Nurse  (Practical) 

075*  Nurse  (Registered) 

j 

070*  Psychiatric 

Technician  I 

1 1 

1 [ 

l££.  X-Ray  Technician 

Other; 

Other; 

J 

MISCELLANEOUS  JOBS 

t: 

V 

f 

2. 

I 

3. 

■ 

1 

o 

ERIC 
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BART  HI  - Employer  Opinion  and  Practice 


A.  With  respect  to  the  requirements  of  your  firm  for  entty  employment,  in 
what  job  categories  do  you  employ  young  persons  who  have  "dropped  out11 
without  finishing  high  school?  (Please  put  check  marks  under  the  head 
ings  which  best  describe  your  flro^s  operating  policies.) 


Frequency  of  Employment 


Entry  Job  Category 

Common 

Practice 

(1) 

“Occasion- 

ally 

(2) 

Infreq- 

uently 

(3) 

Never 

> 

0.1  . 

1.  Highly -skilled  Jobs 

2.  Business  Office  Jobs  1 

3*  Bales  Jobs  ->7  \ 

lu  Apprenticeship  for  Highly* 
skilled  Trades  and  Crafts 

■ 

P 

- 

5.  Semi-skilledT  Jobs  (Assembly 
Line  and  Production  Workers; 
Machine  Operators) 

i 

t 

■ 

6.  Service  Jobs  ; 

7*  Unskilled  Labor  ; 

B.  With  respect  to  the  requirements  of  your  firm  for  entiy  employment » in 
what  categories  do  you  employ  young  persons  who  have  just  graduated  from 
high  school?  (Please  put  check  marks  under  the  headings  whiehTbest  des- 
cribe your  firths  operating  policy.) 


Frequency  of 

Employment 

Entry  Job  Category 

common 

Practice 

(1) 

occasion- 

ally 

(2) 

infreq- 

uently 

(3) 

Never 

(U 

1.  Technician  Jobs 

2.  Highly^skllled  Jobs 

3 . Business  Office  Jobs  j 

h.  Sales  Jobs 

5.  Apprenticeship  for  the  i 

Highly-skiiied  Trades  ! 

and  Crafts 

i 

i 

1 

t 

b.  semi-skilled  Jobs 
(Assembly  Line  and 
Production  Workers; 
Machine  Operators) 

l 

7.  Service  Jobs 

ti.  Unskilled  Labor 

5084 
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C.  To  what  extent  do  existing  educational  facilities  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin 
area  meet  the  occupational  training  of  each  of  the  job  categories  in 
your  firm*  (Please  put  check  marks  under  the  category  that  best  describes 
the  training  facilities).  * 


1 

Entiy  Job  Categoiy 

F: 

requency  of  Employment 

; Very  Hell 
(1) 

Fairly  Well 

Poorly 

(3) 

Not  at  all 

U) 

1.  Technician  Jobs 

f 

2.  Highly  skilled  Jobs  | 

i 

3*  Business  Office  Jobs 

\ 

h.  Sales  Jobs 

1 

5.  Apprenticeship  for  the 
Highly  skilled  Trades 
and  Crafts 

i 

1 

6.  Semi-skilled  Jobs 
(Assembly  Line  and 
Production  Workers; 
Machine  Operators) 

7.  Service  Jobs  j 

1 

b.  Unskilled  Labor  t 

I 

D.  Is  there  a formally  organised  training  program  in  your  company  or  firm? 

1*  Yes  . 2.  No 

E.  If  1*Yes1t  * please  check  each  type  of  program  you  now  operate  on  a formal 
basis t 

_______  1.  Apprenticeship  6.  Executive  Development 

2 * Supervisory  Training  Other;  (Write  - . Below) 

_____  3.  Technician  Training  7.  

It.  Plant  Management  ______  8. 

___  ?.  Job  Upgrading  9,  

F.  General  Comments t (Add  any  comments  which  you*  or  other  officials  of  your 
firm  may- wish  T>o  make  about  the  improvement  of  education  and  training 
opportunities  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin  area.  Include  your  suggestions  as  to 
the  kind  and  level  of  educational  programs  which  should  be  provided.  Your 
comments  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  study. 


(If  more  space  is  needed*  please  use  reverse  side) 

Please  return  this  questionnaire  at  once  in  the  envelope  provided.  Thank 
you  for  your  interest  and  oo*- operation. 

rr.oj r 


APPENDIX  B 


' ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 


I 


r 


ERIC 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 
Vocational-Techni cal 


1.  Robert  Lof land 

Pan  American  Oil  Company 
Powell,  Wyoming 

2.  Louis  Kohnke 

High  School  Instructor 
Powell,  Wyoming 

3.  Harold  Hand 
American  national  Bank 
Powell , Wyoming 

4.  Dr.  L.  D.  Kattenhorn 
Physician-Surgeon 
Powell  * Wyoming 

5.  Ernest  Mecca 

Wyoming  Employment  Service 
Cody,  Wyoming 

6.  D.  C.  Norcross,  Jr. 

Husky  Oil  Company 
Cody*  Wyoming 

7.  Louis  Kousoulos*  Jr. 

Manager-Wa/f lower  Cafe 
Cody,  Wyoming 

8.  W.  C.  Headlee 

Big  Horn  typsum  Plant 
Cody,  Wyoming 

f James  HI 11  berry 

Wyoming  State  Employment  Service 
Cody*  Wyoming 

/ 
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tfhyppr  David  A. 

An  Aviation  Prog  tan— -Getting  it  Off  the 
Ground. 

Aviation  Distributors  and  Manufacturers' 
Association 

MF  AVAILABLE  iH  VT»EjtlC  SET. 

PUB  DATE  - ND  7p. 

DESCRIPTORS  * ^FLIGHT  TRAINI HG ; *H1GH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS;  * COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS ; ^PROGRAM 
GUIDES;  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM;  INSTRUCTIONAL 

aids;  teacher  education;  program  development 

ABSTRACT  - This  panphlet  provides  guidelines 
foe  establishing  a high  school  aviation 
course.  Information  is  provided  oo  program 
cost,  instructir  training,  student 
requirements,  program  problems,  and  sources 
of  materials.  Although  ownership  of  an 
airplane  is  not  necessary,  the  program 
includes  flying  experience  as  well  ns  ground 
school.  (BB) 
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AN  AVIATION  PROGRAM  — 

Z> 

GETTING  IT  OFF  THE  GROUND 

f 

by  David  A.  Whypp 

■■ 

Lawreace  High  School 

■ 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  08638 

% 
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US  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION  « WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
TK<£  DOCUMENT  <■  ',S  SEEN  *EPRO 
OUCED  EXACTLY  A®  RECEIVED  FE  JM 
THE  PERSON  OR  OHCaMIZATIOM  OfllO 
IN  A TINS  IT  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPlN 
IONS  STATED  DO  MU?  NECESSARILY 
REPRESENT  UFFlClAL  OFE  CE  Of  £DU 
^ATION  POSITION  QR  POLICY 


The  Aviation  Distributors  and  Manufacturer si  Association  is 
oleased  to  be  able  to  make  available , with  the  author's  per- 
mission, this  account  of  his  experiences  in  starting  and  gun- 
ning a high  school  aviation  course. 
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It  was  only  a bit  more  than  65  years  ago  since  the  Wright  Brothers 
made  their  historic  flight,  yet  in  those  few  years  the  field  of  aviation  has 
grown  to  the  second  largest  occupational  field  in  the  world*  With  this  in 
mind  there  is  little  wonder  why  modern  educators  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  clouds,  for  this  is  where  most  of  their  brood  will  eventually  migrate. 

INITIATION 


To  start  this  type  of  a program  is  imperative  that  someone 
ii.itiate  the  proposal  to  the  school  system.  Perhaps  this  sounds  trite,  but 
this  is  the  big  step.  Procrastinatiou  is  the  number  one  cause  of  the  un- 
fiuished.  Matters  are  much  easier,  and  things  go  smoother  if  an  admin- 
istrator starts  it,  but  this  is  not  a prerequisite.  People  in  almost  every 
educational  area  may  be  interested,  but  lack  tne  guidance  and  desire  to  push 
the  proposed  program. 

Interest  can  show  in  the  science  department,  the  math  department, 
the  history  department  or  in  any  other  department.  No  one  department  has 
a monopoly  on  teaching  aviation,  even  though  the  science  department  is 
perhaps  better  ©quirked  to  handle  the  course.  (Obviously,  I'm  prejudiced). 

While  1*1  the  process  of  introducing  the  course  it  is  necessary  to 
select  an  instructor.  There  are  People  who  have  a passing  interest  in 
aviation,  but  the  instructor  must  exceed  the  casual  interest  stage.  His 
time  and  energies  will  be  needed  to  keep  abreast  of  current  aviation  topics 
and  to  attain  a degree  of  proficiency.  This  may  sour*.d  like  "i  homework  as- 
signment, but  it  will  become  more  like  & rash  or  a fever  that  takes  over 
once  the  course  begins.  This  is  what  your  choice  of  instructor  will  have  to 
handle. 

TYPE  OF  COURSE 


Once  an  instructor  is  selected,  your  eours  e can  be  outlined  and 
objectives  can  be  stated.  This  is  sequential,  because  not  all  instructors  can 
teachaground  school  type  of  course.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  wrong  to  force 
one  course  when  the  instructor  feels  more  comfortable  with  another . Thps, 
the  choice  can  be  historical,  sociological,  ground  school,  vocational,  etc, 
depending  mainly  upon  what  the  instructor  can  comfortably  handle. 

INSTRUCTOR  TRAINING 

# 

If  the  gods  are  smiling  on  you,  you  may  be  lucky  enough  to  find  an 
instructor  who  has  already  been  trained  by  the  military.  This  is  ideal,  but 
in  most  instances  he  will  have  to  be  trained  or  at  least  refreshed.  The 
iollowing  is  a list  of  the  ways  of  preparing  your  instructor  for  a professional 
handling  of  the  course. 
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1,  There  is  a limited  number  of  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  - ountry  where  an  instructor  can  refresh  or  gain  basic  principles  for 
aviation  education.  Wichita  State  University  is  such  a college.  This  school 
offers  a three  week  course  sponsored  by  Sanderson  Films  and  Cessna  Aircraft. 
The  instructor  is  a top  notch  pilot  and  a former  teacher  of  aviation  education 
who  knows  the  problems  of  the  classroom.  He,  being  a representative  of 
Sanderson  Films,  used  the  latest  in  audio -visi  al  aids,  and  thus  enabled  us  to 
view  the  latest  ip  teaching  aids  and  textbooks. 

Included  in  the  course  are  five  hours  of  actual  flight  experience. 
Whether  this  is  an  initial  or  a refresher  type  of  training,  it  is  a must.  Teach- 
ing aviation. without  flight  experience  places  the  instructor  at  a severe  dis- 
advantage. 

As  a finale  to  the  course,  each  student  takes  two  FAA  exams.  Whether 
or  not  he  passes  i*  almost  immaterial;  the  experience  of  taking  the  exams  is 
its  own  rewaTd.  He  has  a chance  to  see  for  himself  how  the  FAA  sets  up  their 
exams..., How  well  he  relates  ^his  to  his  students  will  probably  determine  the 
degree  o.  his  success. 

The  quality  of  the  surroundings,  the  living  facilities,  the  instructors, 
the  flight  training  and  the  use  of  current  audio- visual  materials  is  superior  and 
recommended  for  those  who  can  finance  it.  (Cost  including  transportation  from 
New  Jersey  was  approximately  $500). 

2.  Back  at  your  school  district,  aviation  education  is  more  meaning- 
ful if  it  can  be  translated  into  something  concrete  rather  than  all  theory.  To 
help,  several  companies  provide  their  materials- for  your  consideration.  I 
have  first  hand  experience  with  two  of  them: 

4 Sanderson  Films  have  a complete  line  of  audio -visual  materials 
and  aviation  education  supplies,  but  their  film  strip- record  combination 
are  outstanding.  For  an  instructor  who  is  weak  and  needs  the  professional 
much,  this  is  an  asset.  1 personally  use  them  as  a review  for  the  class 
after  I have  presented  the  basic  topic. 

L 

■>  Jeppesen  & Co.  has  ■ n aviation  course  based  mainly  around  over- 
lays. These  do  a fine  job  for  the  teacher  who  knows  his  material  and 
who  can  talk  freely  on  the  subjects.  (Cost  - $250) 

These  companies  offer  their  materials  as  a kit  or  as  individual 
segments,  and  they  are  expensive- -just  as  other  pieces  of  quality  merchandise 
are. 


3,  Almost  every  airport  conducts  ground  school  classes  in  order  to 
aid  their  student  pilots  to  pass  the  Private  Pilot  exam.  I was  indeed  fortunate 
m being  able  to  audit  classes  at  Trenton  Aviation  without  charge.  This  is  a 
way  to  betOyfloe  exposed  to  the  facts  of  flight  and  also  to  talk  and  to  discuss  the 
prai-ical  aspects  of  flyinrc.  This  serves  to  solve  problems  which  occur  in  the 
. Ja&sxoom  and  to  gain  interpretations  Tor  printed  faetb. 
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4,  Refreshers  on  basic  facts  of  aviation  in  preparation  for  the  FAA 
written  exam  are  offered.  This  means  three  days  of  concentrated  study  with 
the  finale  being  the  exam  itself.  I doubt  if  a person  could  absorb  all  of  the 
material  in  three  days  if  it  were  the  initial  exposure,  and,  therefore,  1 feel 
that  it  is  fine  as  a refresher  but  not  as  a basic  course.  Accelerated  ground 
school  offers  such  a courser-cost  $125. 

5,  Trenton  State  College  is  one  institution  which  offers  a semester 
course  designed  to  whet  the  appetite  of  potential  teachers  with  the  fascination 
of  flight.  The  same  course  is  offered  as  a summer  program.  These  couises 
are  not  necessarily  technical  in  nature  but  strike  all  aspects  with  the  hope  of 
hitting  an  area  of  interest.  Three  credits  and  a fine  time  are  had  by  all-- 
cost  $85. 


6.  Every  year  Cessna  Aircraft  invites  ten  teachers  from  across 
the  United  States  to  Wichita,  Kansas  to  view  the  production  of  their  aircraft 
and  to  exchange  ideas.  These  teachers  are  selected  based  on  their  experience 
and  their  ability  to  develop  innovations  in  the  field  of  aviation  education. 

One  day  is  spent  in  viewing  airplane  production.  If  nothing  else  was 
gained,  and  insight  to  the  numerous  career  potential  is  enough  to  come  away 
fully  rewarded. 

Another  day  -s  spent  at  the  FAA  Center  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma, 
The  magnitude  and  the  completeness  of  this  organization  is  beyond  description, 

^ Finally  a day  was  used  to  share  teaching  experience  and  innovations 
with  the  other  nine  teachers.  In  a new  field  such  as  ours,  any  hints  or  clue 
are  appreciated  and  may  open  a door. 

All  in  all  the  trip  was  more  than  just  a success:  it  served  to  show 
that  we  are  not  fighting  the  masses  alone  and  that  someone  beyond  our 
classroom  circle  cares  enough  about  our  work  to  express  their  gratitude 
and  to  reward  it. 

STUDENT  REQUIREMENTS 

In  considering  students  for  enrollment,  I place  primary  emphasis 
on  desire.  In  fact  I will  accept  students  for  my  class  weekc  after  the  claaa 
has  begun  if  they  assure  me  that  they  have  the  desire  and  are  willing  to 
make  up  the  back  work.  Too  often  a course  like  aviation  is  allowed  to 
attract  those  who  want  only  to  reap  the  pleasure  of  the  class  but  offer  nothing 
in  return. 

Secondly,  a student  should  be  1 6 years  of  age  or  reasonably  close. 

The  reason  is  that  the  FAA  requires  that  a student  be  L6  in  order  to  solo. 

The  size  of  the  class  is  not  a magic  number,  but  15  students  per 
class  is  about  right --especially  when  each  tries  to  open  up  a navigational 


INITIAL  PROBLEMS 


Problems  in  a class  of  this  type  are  many,  but  none  are  beyond 
solving.  Your  first  meeting  with  the  students  will  probably  make  you  in- 
stantly aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  sold  on  the  course  and  that  they  think 
that  they  are  ready  for  flying.  Thus  your  job  is  to  temper  their  appetite  but 
not  destroy  it.  Their  ambition  is  infectious  and  before  you  know  it,  you  too 
are  trapped. 

Our  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  students  with  a flight  type  of 
experience  as  opposed  to  the  dull,  monotony  of  straight  classes,  and  hence 
flying  is  a must.  We  knew  that  the  student  would  have  to  finance  his  flight 
time,  so  the  first  contact  was  with  Trenton  Aviation.  They  agreed  to  permit 
three  students  fly  in  a Cessna  172  'with  an  instructor  for  the  cost  of  eight 
dollars  per  student.  Each  would  handle  the  controls  for  a half  an  hour  while 
the  other  two  would  look  on  as  observers,  and  as  a result  they  received  1 1/2 
hours  of  flight  time  for  eight  dollars.  The  normal  fee  is  $21  per  hour  with  an 
instructor. 

n_ 

As  another  inducement  a tri^  ;ular  flight  was  suggested  for  when  the 
students  became  more  proficient  in  navigation  and  flight  planning.  Each  student 
would  plan  and  fly  one  leg  of  a three-legged  cross  country  trip  which  would  cover 
parts  of  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  time  of  this  flight  was 
about  three  hours,  and  the  cost  was  eleven  dollars  per  student. 

These  two  proposals  were  quite  conducive  and  inviting,  however  the 
cost  was  still  beyond  some  of  the  students.  Although  we  were  quite  positive 
in  stating  that  none  of  the  students  were  required  to  fly  in  order  to  pass  the 
course,  v'  were  interested  in  getting  all  of  them  familiar  with' the  handling  of 
a plane.  It  took  much  leg  work,  but  we  managed  to  partially  solve  this  problem 
by  purchasing  a Link  trainer.  This  was  done  mainly  through  tl  e financial 
support  of  the  State  Department  in  the  form  of  ,fMinigrant.  11  This  grant  paid 
for  the  trainer  and  for  its  maintenance.  Although  this  tool  h?$  not  been  the  asset 
that  we  expected,  it  does  provide  a stimulus  during  those  winter  months  when 
little  actual  flying  is  done. 

Perhaps  you  wouldn't  expect  it,  but  timing  is  a major-  problem.  You 
have  to  set  your  own  pace  and  gauge  yourself  to  complete  your  course  on  time. 

In  our  system  the  students  take  the  FAA  exam,  but  it  is  not  required  that  they 
pass  this  exam  to  pass  the  course.  Since  a majority  of  the  non -pilots  are  kept 
from  their  license  by  their  inability  to  pass  this  written  exam,  it  was  felt  th£t 
we  would  reader  the  students  a service  if  we  could  prepare  them  and  then  allow . 
them  to  take  the  exam.  To-  make  conditions  more  attractive,  an  FAA  examiner 
agreed  to  administer  the  exams  at  our  school.  As  you  can  see,  the  need  to  set  a 
tight  schedule  and  keep  it,  requires  letter-perfect  planning  and  timing. 

1 h 

In  case  anyone  is  interested,  1 do  not  feel  that  an  airplane  is  an  absolute 
necessity  in  such  a program.  In  fact,  I feel  that  the  liability,  insurance,  and 
maintenance  cost  more  than  the  advantages  are  worth.  Certainly,  I'd  like  a plane  ^ 
of  our  own,  but  we  are  not  mechanically  or  financially  in  a position  to  handle  one. 
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STUDENT  RESPONSES 


The  magic  and  romance  of  flying  has  lost  some  of  its  luster,  but  it 
still  holds  enough  to  draw  students  without  a recruiting  program.  They  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  IQ  scale,  and  their  final  product  is  equally  unpredictable. 
Last  year  a senior  came  to  me,  asked  for  admittance  and  convinced  me  of  his 
intentions,  1 accepted  him,  and  later  I was  told  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
under  sir  able  students  in  school.  In  my  .'lass  he  was  most  cooperative  and  spent 
dozens  of  extra  hours  talking  aviation  with  me  after  school.  He  progressed  so 
well  that  he  received  the  highest  grades  in  the  class  and  on  the  FAA  exam. 

He  ultimately  won  a $200  Flight  Scholarship  that  was  offered  by 
Trenton  Aviation.  But  the  story  does  not  end  here.  The  student  needed  more 
money  for  flight  time,  and  got  a job  in  a local  hamburger  parlor.  But,  this  was 
still  not  enough.  Then  he  acted  in  a manner  that  did  more  to  illustrate  my  point 
than  could  be  expected.  The  teen-aged  potential -dr op -out  sold  his  car,  paid  for 
his  lessons  and  w?.3  the  first  to  receive  the  coveted  Private  Pilot's  license. 

This  not  only  restored  my  faith  in  man,  hut  also  earned  me  the 'undying  gratitude 
of  a most  thankful  father. 

In  this  day  when  students  seem  co  lack  an  allegiance  to  anyone  or  any- 
thing, 1 find  that  they  seem  to  have  a common  tie  among  themselves  when  they 
take  aviation.  The  tie  is  a separate  language  and,  of  course,  the  idea  that  they 
can  do  something  (flying)  that  most  others  cannot.  Most  of  the  students  are  not 
the  college  prep  type,  and  therefore,  take  pride  in  this  accomplishment. 

I've  been  teaching  for  14  years,  and  in  that  time  I've  never  had  a 
student  ask  to  audit  my  class,  yet  I have  a long  list  of  students,  teachers,  my 
principal  and  janitors  who  are  regular  auditors  in  my  class.  I'm  sure  such  a 
deed  requires  an  effort  on  their  part  to  report  and  to  be  active  without  a reward, 
yet  they  come.  These  are  the  things  that  make  up  for  the  long,  arduous  days, 

SOURCES 


The  following  is  just  a partial  list  of  the  agencies  that  are  willing  to 
help  you  and  your  class  for  no  change  or  at  least  a very  nominal  fee, 

1.  The  FAA  is  a superior  source  for  current  films  and  pamphlets 

* 

at  no  charge. 

% 

2.  The  Government  Printing  Office  has  a catalogue  of  materials  both 
free  and  inexpensive. 

3.  The  National  CoLst  and  Geodetic  Society  offers  outdated  naviga- 
tional charts  for  classroom  work  at  no  co*t. 


4.  Friends,  oi  ganizations  and  parents  from  within  your  locality  will 
offer  assistance  and  materials  one  ^ your  prog -am  is  brought  to  ^heir  attention. 
Your  job --make  it  big  with  stories  and  pictures  in  the  local  newspapers. 
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5.  A letter  to  your  nearby  Air  Force  Base,  Aeronautical  Testing 
facilities*  airport,  universities,  etc*  will  also  produce  no-cost  field  trips  that 
mean  so  much  in  bringing  reality  to  the  classroom. 

6.  Local  industry  is  one  of  the  widest  fields  of  untapped  material  that 
you  could  want.  They  are  most  cooperative  IF  you  tell  them  your  needs. 

7.  If  1 were  to  begin  an  Aviation  course  today,  the  first  letter  would 
go  to  one  of  the  major  aircraft  manufacturers  such  as  Cessna.  They  are  only 
too  willing  to  let  you  know  what  has  been  done  along  your  lines  and  aid  you  in 
whatever  manner  that  they  can.  Incidentally,  each  company  has  received 
hundreds  of  requests  for  aircraft*'  so  don't  be  disappointed  if  you're  turned  down 
for  hardware. 

8.  Last  but  certainly  not  least--the  airlines.  They  have  materials, 
tours  and  career  information  that  shouldn't  be  missed. 

COST 


Not  including  the  salary  for  the  teacher*  our  course  costs  well  below 
$SQ0  per  15  students.  This  included  the  FAA  Handbook  which  is  our  text,  the 
Federal  Air  Regulations*  computers  and  plotters*  a set  oWeppesen  trans- 
parencies, a set  of  Aviation  Encyclopedia,  an  in-service  training  course  for 
tne  teacher  and  scores  of  miscellaneous  reference  materials. 

CONCLUSION 

The  above  material  and  information  are  presented  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  be  of  help  to  someone  who  is  in  the  process  of  beginning  a course  in 
Aviation  and  could  use  a little  aid  in  getting  their  feet  off  the  ground.  Some- 
times a little  push  at  the  right  time  produces  immeasurable  results. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  LABOR  AND  THE  ECONOMY  AT  THE  YEAR-END 


I*  Manpower  and  Employment 
II*  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living 
III,.  Wages  and  Labor-Management  Relations 

SUMMARY 

At  the  end  of  1970,  the  New  England  record  showed  new  highs  for 
both  wages  and  prices  but  a downward  slide  in  employment*  The  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  slightly  jess  in  1970  than  in  1969  but  still  recorded 
the  second  largest  advance  in  twenty  years.  Some  prospects  of  a slower 
retail  price  rise  was  seen  for  the  future  as  wholesale  price  movements 
were  almost  horizontal  in  both  October  and  November*  The  cost  of  an 
intermediate  budget  for  a four- person  family  was  Over  $12,000  in  Boston, 
second  only  to  New  York  among  large  U.  g*  cities. 

Although  prices  skyrocketed,  weekly  earnings  of  factory  workers 

rose  at  a slightly  higher  rate  than  prices,  resulting  in  a net  increase 

* 

in  real  spendable  earnings  of  one-half  of  one  percent.  Major  contract 
settlements  between  companies  and  unions  contained  yearly  wage  gains 
over  the  life  of  the  contract  of  9.6  percent  this  year  compared  to  7*6 
percent  in  1969*  Reduction  in  hours  of  work,  reflecting  production 
cutbacks,  limited  the  rise  in  weekly  earnings  in  spite  of  large 

'i 

negotiated  hourly  rate  increases* 
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Although  Hew  England  employment  was  higher  by  October  than  In  any 
other  October  on  record  except  October  1969,  it  is  clear  that  the 
employment  tide  had  begun  to  recede  by  last  June*  Total  nonagricultural 
employment,  the  record  shows,’ had  made  a year-to-year  gain  each  month 
since  1961  up  until  six  months  ago  * If  factory  jobs  alone  are  con- 
sidered, the  record  of  1970  is  substantially  weaker  since  employment 
outside  of  manufacturing— trade,  services,  insurance,  government— has 
actually  expanded  * making  up  for  much  of  the  loss  in  the  factories. 

The  region's  factories  this  year  provided  fewer  jobs  than  in  any  October 
since  1958.  -Both  hard  and  soft  goods  industries  have  been  in  the  minus 
column  during  197c  with  respect  to  employment  changes.  Prominent 
losers  in  the  region's  employment  cutbacks  this  past  year  have  been 
electrical  equipment,  transportation  equipment,  fabricated  metals, 
and  scientific  or  controlling  instruments  in  the  hard  goods  sector. 

Among  nondurables,  the  greatest  declines  in  numbers  on  the  pay- 
rolls were  in  textiles,  shoes  and  leather,  and  rubber  and  plastics* 
Construction  employment  continues  to  run  below  a year-ago  in  Hew 
England . 
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I*  Manpower  and  Employment 
XI.  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living 
III.  Wages  and  Labor-Management  Relations 

SUMMARY 

* 

At  the  end  of  1970,  the  New  England  record  showed  new  highs  for 
both  wages  and  prices  but  a downward  slide  in  employment*  The  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  slightly  less  in  1970  than  In  1969  but  still  recorded 
th^  second  largest  advance  in  twenty  years.  Some  prospects  of  a slower 
retail  price  rise  was  seen  for  the  future  as  wholesale  price  movements 
were  almost  horizontal  in  both  October  and  November*  The  cost  of  an 
intermediate  budget  for  a four-person  family  was  over'  $12,000  in  Boston, 
second  only  to  Mew  York  among  large  U.  S*  cities* 

Although  prices  skyrocketed,  weekly  earn  lugs  of  factory  workers 
rose  at  a slightly  higher  rate  than  prices,  resulting  in  a net  Increase 
in  real  spendable  earnings  of  one-half  of  one  percent*  Major  contract 
settlements  between  companies  and  unions  contained  yearly  wage  gains 
over  the  life  of  the  contract  of  9,6  percent  this  year  compared  to  7*6 
percent  in  1969.  Reduction  in  hours  of  work,  reflecting  production 
cutbacks,  limited  the  rise  in  weekly  earnings  in  spite  of  large 
negotiated  hourly  rate  increases* 
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Although  New  England  employment  was  higher  by  October. than  In  any 
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other  October  on  record  except  October  1969 , It  Is  clear  that  the 
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employment  tide  had  begun  to  recede  by  last  June*  Total  nonagri cultural 
employment , the  record  shows,  had  made  a year-to-year  gain  each  month 
since  1961  up  until  six  months  ago  • If  factory  jobs  alone  are  con- 
sidered, the  record  of  1970  is  substantially  weaker  since  employment 
outside  of  manufacturing— trade,  services,  insurance,  government— has 
actually  expanded,  making  up  for  much  of  the  loss  in  the  factories. 

The  region's  factories  this  year  provided  fewer  jobs  than  in  aiiy  October 
since  195$.  Both  hard  and  soft  goods  industries  have  been  in  the  minus 
column  during  1970  with  respect  to  employment  changes*  prominent 
losers  in  the  region's  employment  cutbacks  this  past  year  have  been 
electrical  equipment,  transportation  equipment,  fabricated  metals, 
and  scientific  or  controlling  instruments  in  the  hard  goods  sector. 
Among  nondurables,  the  greatest  declines  in  numbers  on  the  pay- 
rolls  were  in  textiles,  shoes  and  leather,  and  rubber  and  plastics* 

Construction  employment  continues  to  run  below  a year-ago  in  Mew 

* 

England , 
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X.  MANPOWER  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


Comparisons  With  1969  Worsened  As  1970  Wot  a On 
Although  Total  Employment  Remained  High 

J 

Nonagrlcultural  employment  in  New  England  totaled  4,489,600  in 

the  midweek  of  October  1970,  the  latest  month  for  which  data  are  avail 

able.  Although  this  amy  of  workers  numbered  nearly  59,000  fewer  than 

■■ 

the  all-time  October  high  attained  in  1969 , it  surpassed  any  other 
October  since  record  keeping  began* 

Each  of  the  first  five  months  of  1970,  measured  against  Its  1969 
counterpart,  recorded  gains  in  nonfarm  employment.  The  tide  began  to 
ebb  In  June  ^however , and  monthly  comparisons  with  last  year  became 
progressively  poorer  until  October’s  non farm  job  shortage  reached 
59,000  with  little  tangible  evidence  pointing  toward  important  improve 
raent  over  the  remaining  two  months  of  1970. 

I 

"Same  Month  'Year-Ago11  Total  Employment  Declines  * 

Have  an  Interesting  Historical  Pattern 

Over~the-year  nonagrlcultural  job  deficits,  while  not  rare,  are 

relatively  uncommon.  Between  January  1947  and  October  1970— a a pan 

of  286  months4— ‘there  have  be££  69  occasions  when  nonfarm  employment 

failed  to  equal  Its  previous  year  mark*  Typically,  these  occurrences 

have  been  associated  with  full-blown  recessions*  Thus,  tire  deep 

employment  decline  extending  from  the  last  two  mofiths  of  1948  through 

1" 

April  1950,’  the  1954  depression  Involving  also  two  months  of  1953  and 
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three  of  1955.,  together  with  the  severe  setback  affecting  late  1957 
and  all  of  1958,  accounted  in  the  aggregate  for  over  70  percent  of 

■P 

the  number  of  “same  month  year-agoM  deficits. 

In  years  less  heavily  stricken  by  employment  recession,  the  first 
/ seven  months  of  1952  lagged  under  1951',  borne  downward  particularly  by 

the  steeply  sliding  textiles.  In  December  I960  and  early  1961,  shallow 
nonfarm  employment  dips  under  previous  year  totals  were  attributed  to 
sluggish  conditions  in  electronics  and  in  machinery  manufacture  along 
with  weakness  in  textiles. 

Since  1961,  there  was  ne  month  when  nonagricultural  employment 
failed  to  record  a year- to* year  gain  until  June  1970.  Since  then, 
however,  each  month  has  dipped  further  below  its  year-ago  mark. 
Accordingly,  the  big  question  becomes!  “is  the  current  decline  to 
be  a short-lived  phenomenon  in  the  style  of  1952  or  1960-61,  or  does 
it  foreshadow  deeper  drops  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  1948-49, 
1953-54,  or  1957-58?“ 

Manufacturing  Jobs  Declined 

^ Factory  employment,  historically  more  volatile  than  total  non- 

agricultural,  totaled  1,405,000  in  mid-October  Compared  with  1,529,000 

in  October  1969.  Dot  since  1958,  when  a tenth-month  manufacturing 

, - 

job  total  of  1,403,000  was  reported,  has  Mew  England1 s October  factory 

HI 

• # h 

been  at  so  absolute  a low.  Virtually  all  of-  the  numerical  gain  in 
factory  jobs  scored  during  the  great  employment  boom  beginning  in 
1964  has  been  eroded  away  in  the  manufacturing  slide  which  began  in 
eariy^ 1967  end  is  still  in  progress. 


* 
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Durables  Vera  thr.  Heaviest:  Losers  From  1969 

But  Remained  At  a Relatively  High  Hark  1 ' 

i 

V ■ 

From  October  3 969",  when  858,000  .Yankee  workers  Were  busied  in 
durable  foods  fabrication,  slackening  activity  thinned  their  ranks  to 
773,100  in  October  1970,  However,  despite  the  losses ,the  October  1970 
count  exceeded  that  of  any  other  recorded  October  save  those  of  1965 
through  1969  and  of  long-ago  1953  when  777,000  durable  goods  operatives 

staffed  regional  mills  and  factories* 

■!»■  - 

B a ¥ 

The  unimpressive  month** to-roonth  course  followed  by  New  England* a 

* durables  thus  far  in  1970  is  an  1 n of  a downward  movement  which 

■ I ■ 

began  quite  slowly  as  long  ago  as  .* 1967  and  intensified,  into  a 

steep  slide  around  January  1969*  From  the  cyclical  peak  of  835,000 

reported  for  January  1967,  the  subsequent  four  years  of  declining 

¥ L 
employment,  ta  hard  goods  have  witnessed  the  loss  of  117., 000  jobs* 

Erased  during  this  retreat  has  been  77  percent  of  the  gains  in  durables 

$ 

scored  during  the  cycle's  advancing  phase* 

Industries  Which  Faced  the  Advance 
Now  lead  the  Decline 

I 

— During  the  great  1964*67  upsurge,  about  93  percent  of  all  durables 

¥ 

gains  wert  scored  by  six  industries  —electrical  equipment,  transporta* 

5- 

tioii  equipment,  machinery,  fabricated  metals,  scientific  and  controll- 
ing instruments,  and  ordnance* 

fr  * 

Between  the  start  of  the  downward  movement  and  October  1970,  the 

d 

same  group,  with  the  exception  of  ordnance,  lost  106,000,  about  72 
percent  of  all  of  the  gains  achieved  by  the  durables  while  the  boom 
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prospered*  Thus,  the  greatest  volatility— both  upward  and  downward— 

L -n-  .■ 

resides  in  these  six*  It  seems  reasonable  to  impute  rather  direct 
connection  between  employment  rates  in  these  industries  and  national 
expenditures  for  defense,^ capital  goods  investment,  space  exploration, 

I * 

and  consumers  durables* 

Government  purchases  of  goods  and  services  for  national  defense  is 
reported  at  an  annual  rate  of  $75*4  billion  during  the  third  quarter 

y1- 

of  1970  compared  with- a rate  of  $79*8  billion  during  the  same  quarter 
of  1969.  Gross  private  domestic  investment  expenditures  reported  art 

^ j ■ 

estimated  1970  rate  cf  $138.3  billion  during  the  third  quarter  of  this 

> i. 

year  compared  with  $143.8  billion  a year  ago.  Adding  to  the  doubt- 

l'  ■ ■ 

les tly  adverse  effect  upon  employment  of,^ these  retrenchments,  prices 
related. to  the  total  Gross  national  Product  . rose  more  than  five  per- 
cent  over  the  same  period.  Together  with  annual  productivity  gt.ins, 
.this  price  rise  has  acted  to  dampen  the  employment  generating  capacity 

T -b 

of  each  of  the  already  decreased -mmfcer  of  dollars  Invested  in  defense 
by  the  government  or  in  capital  goods  by  the  private  sector* 

Consumers*  durables  expenditures  totaled  $91*2  billion  compared 
with  $89.5  billion  in  the  third  quarter  of  1969.  Here  also,  price 
advances  during  this  period  were  about  five  percent*  Taken  together 
with  normal  annual  productivity  gains,  such  a price  Increase  suggests 
that  even  the  modest  $1*7  billion  boost  was  not  translated  into 
comparable  employment  increases* 
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Nondurable^  C-^c lined  Relative  to  1969 

^ ^ ^ ' ""  * 

And  Approached  Hiscocical  Lows 

, Nondurables  fabrication  furnished  employment  to  about  632,200 

workers  at  mid-October  197CK  Not  only  39,100' be low  October  1969  but 

lower  than  the  total  recorded  for  the  tenth  month  of  any  year— this 

month  ranked  next  to  July  1970  for  the^dublous  distinction  of  lowest 

soft  goods  employment  reported  for  any  modern  month  for  which  records 

are  available.  1970  began  with  a deficit  of  18,500  nondurable  jobs 

below  January  1969.  Employment  weakened  progressively  almost  without 

Interruption,  and  in  October  all  of  the  nine  Industries  In  this  sector 

of  manufacturing  were  below  their  year-ago  positions.  Heaviest  single 

loss  was  that  of  textiles  (9,200),  while  rubber  and  plastics  and  leather 

and  leather  products  followed  fairly  closely  (7,300  and  7,200,  respec-__ 

tively) * Lightest  declines. were  those  of  food  processing  and  chemicals, 

each  losing  fewer  than  1,000  jobs. 

Historical  Trends  in  Nondurables 
Vary  Between  Industries 

There  have  been  marked  differences  in  the  post-World  War  II 
employment  histories  of  New  England  nondurable  goods  industries.  Four 
of  them— paper  products,  printing  and  publishing,  chemicals,  and  rubber 
and  plasties— gained  an  aggregate  of  54,200  jobs  between  1947  and  1969— 

* the  last  year  of  complete  data.  Over  the  same  time,  however,  the 

■% 

remaining  Industries  lost  228,500  for  a nondurables  net  decrease  of 
174,300  over  the  period.  In  1970,  as  indicated  earlier,  the  long-term 


* 
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'losses  were'  extended,  and  the  long- -tern  gains  of  the  four  stronger 
industries  were  diluted  by  cyclical  weakness  during  the  year1 a first 
ten  months* 

Textiles  thfe  Chief  Source 
Of  Employment  loss 

Among  the  nondurable  industries  suffering  declines,  textiles1 

■■  -D 

experience  has  been  by  a wide  margin  the  most  drastic*  From  about 
280,000  workers  in  1947  and  1948  the  rosters  of  the  industry,  once 
'New  England^  largest  and  still  its  sixth  manufacturing  line,  have 
dwindled  to  the  current  76,000. 

Indeed,  it  is  to  the  fading  away  of  textile  employment  over  the 
decades  that  most  of  the  secular  weakness  of  the  nondurables  category 
can  be  traced  since,  considered  apart  from  textiles,  the  rest  of  non** 

durables  employment  in  the  region  actually  Increased  from  580,600  in 

p 

1947  to  586,000  in  1969. 

Compared  to  the  textiles  record,  that  of  leather  and  its  products, 
while  trending  downward  over  the  long  term,  has  been  relatively  orderly. 
Unlike  regional  textiles,  the  Hew  England  shoe  industry" largest 
component  of  leather  products— long  was  successful  In  retaining  its 
relative  share  of  American  production.  According  to  Industry  sources, 
however,  the  decreasing  share  of  the  total  footwear  market  claimed  by 
American  production,  especially  during  the  past  few  years.  Has  been 
v insufficient  to  maintain  traditional  volumes  of  employment.  Resulting 
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painful  losses  have  beset  communities  in  which  the  industry. is  a 
major  economic  influence*  Late  in  1970,  'little  evidence  of  improve 
ment  was  visible* 

Konmanufacturing  Jobs 
Increased  in  1970 

mm 

Unlike  regional  manufacturing!  New  England's  huge  non  factory 
industries  added  workers  in  1970*  The  average  increase  during  the 

9 

year  (or  more  properly,  the  first  ten  months)  was,  however,  the 
lowest  since  1964*  Measured  against  the  single  month  of  October 
1969,  the  aggregate  gain  in  nonfactory  jobs  was  64,700  with  only 
construction  failing  to  share  in  the  upward  movement*  In  that 
industry,  6,000  fewer  workers  were  employed  than  a year  ago* 

The  rank  order  of  gains  from  October  1969  reported  by  other 
nonmanufacturing  industries  was  22,900  by  the  service  industries, 
20,000  by  trade,  16,000  in  government  (mostly  state  and  local), 
8,600  in  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  and  3,000  in  trans- 
portation and  public  utilities* 
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II.  Prices  and  Livings  Conditions 


Prices  Again  Reach  Peak  Levels  in  1970 

L 

In  October  of  1970,  Boston  wage  earner  and  clerical  worker 
families  had  experienced  a decade  of  steadily  rising  prices  with  the 

h 

cost  of  the  day-to-day  necessaries  of  life  advancing  39.5  percent.  The 
Jauuary-to-Qctober  portion  of  this  ten-year  increase  of  almost  40  percent 
was  4.6  percent,  less  than  the  5.3  percent  advance  in  1969,  but  never- 

r 

th eles s the  second  highest  advance  through  October  in  the  past  twenty 

years.  The  annual  rate  of  change,  October  1969  to  October  1970,  was 

* 

5.6  percent,  also  down  from  the  October  1968-October  1969  price  rise  of 
b.4  percent,  but  still  the  second  higher t annual  rate  of  advance  since 
1951.  At  the  national  level,  the  consumer  saw  the  retail  cost  of  goods 

and  services  increase  4.3  percent  compared  with  Boston* s 4.6  percent 

/ 

ir during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  year. 

The  Boston  consumer  found  1970  to  be  similar  in  many  ways  to  1969. 
All  of  the  major  groups  of  consumer  goods  and  services  were  higher  in 
October  than  in  January.  Food  prices  advanced  3+2  percent,  housing  5,1 
percent,  apparel  7.5  percent,  transportation  3.4  percent,  and  health 
and  recreation  4.8  percent.  In  the  same  period  a year  ago,  food  had 
increased  4.9  percent,  housing  6.4  percent,  apparel  8.0  percent, 
transportation  2.2  percent,  and  health  and  recreation  4.7  percent. 

Only  the  rate  of  change,  4.6  percent  in  1970  as  opposed  to  5.3  percent 

j 

in  1969,  was  different,  and  it  wonld  be  safe  to  say  that  the  consumer 
was  not  aware  of  the  fractional  decline  in  the  rate  at  which  retail 
prices  were  rising  dnri  ig  the  year. 
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Inflation  Continues  Through  A Decade 


Since  the  first  q jar ter  of  1960  consumers  residing  in  the  Eos ton 

i1 

metropolitan  area  have  lived  with  the  problem  of  inflat ion , Retail 

prices  have  advanced *e a ch  yea**  without  interruption!  and  at  the  end  of 

* 

the  January  1960-Octeber  1970  period  the  cumulative  change  smo’mted  to 
39«5  percent  as  previously  noted.  In  title  period  of  time,  food  prices 
increased  39  percent*  housing  41  percent*  apparel  37  percents  tranepor- 

h 

tat ion  35  percent,  and  health  and  recreation  43  per rent.  Over  the  decade 
the  consumer  dollar  in  the  Boston  area  declined  in  purchasing  puwer  from 
98  cents  in  January  of  I960  to  70  cents  in  October  of  1970,  a drop  of 
28  cents*  or  29  percent.  In  each  of  the  past  two  years,  this  area’s 
wage  earner's  dollar  has  lo.it  four  cents  a year  in  purchasing  power 
because  of  the  inflationary  spiral. 

Earnings  Shrink 

. Over  the  first  ten  months  of  1970,  gross  average  weekly  eatnings 
of  the  Boston  factory  production  worker  advanced  from  $13  2 » 72  in  January 
to  $140,04  in  October  for  a gain  of  5.5  percent.  Ket  spendable  earnings 

■T  s 

after  deductions  for  Federal  income  taxes  and  Social  Security  payments 
for  a Boston  factory  worker  with  three  dependents  showed  a gain  of 
5.0  percent.  The  “real”  net  spendable  earnings  of  the  same  factory 
worker  with  three  dependents— that  is  his  net  spendable  earnings  adjusted 
for  changes  In  the  Boston  Consumer  Price  Index— showed  a net  gain  of 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  through  October . 
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Over  the  ye^p,  October  1969  to  October  1970,  the  same  factory 
worker  with  three  dependents  found  his  *'real  net  spendable  earnings'* 
had  Increased  hnly  1.4  percent  since  living  costs  had  gone  up  5 <6 
percent * 

Pood  Costs  Keep  Going  Up  But  At  Slower  Rate 

Although  food  prices  continued  to  advance  during  1970,  the  rate 

4 

at  which  they  advanced  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year,  3.2 
percent,  was  down  from  the  4.9  percent  rise  of  the  same  1969  period* 
Several  of  the  food  group  components  softened  their  sharp  price  rise 
during  the  year*  Heats,  poultry  and  fish,  for  example,  averaged  3*7 
percent  iugher  in  October  than  in  January*  A year-ago,  the  same  group 
had  shown  a January- to-October  gain  of  almost  10  percent*  Increased 
production  of  red  meats  and  poultry  items  during  the  year  contributed 

A- 

to  the  general  softening  of  meat  prices* 

A ten-month  advance  of  less  than 1 one  percent  in  the  prices  pai*’ 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  was  good  news  to  the  Stas  ton  housewife*  For 
the  second  consecutive  year,  generally  favorable  growing  and  harvest- 
ing conditions  made  ample  supplies  of  most  fruits  and  vegetables 
available  to  the  consumer*  Early  in  the  yaar,  difficulties  1 
California— a rain  delayed  harvesting  of  potatoes  and  labor  troubles 

y 

In  the  lettuce  and  celery  fields— caused  price  rises  in  the'  Vinter 
crops  of  these  three  commodities*  Over  the  year  the  available  supply 
of  a wide  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  improved,  and  retail  prices 
in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  declined  more  than  6 percent  between 
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June  and  October.  Dairy  products  advanced  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
the  previous  year,  2.8  percent  in  1970  and  2.6  percent  in  1969. 

The  cost  of  food  away  from  homo,  restaurant  meals,  continued  to 
move  ahead  without  interruption.  For  over  fifteen  years,  the  cost  of 
**eatlng  out*1  has  advanced  each  year,  and  for  the  past  three  years  has 
averaged  about  5 percent  per  year.  There  was  one  bright  spot  in  the 
food  picture  toward  year*s  end.  The  Farm  Products,  Processed  poods 
and  Feeds  segement  of  the  Bureau's  comprehensive  Wholesale  Price 
Index,  often  the  forerunner  of  price  changes  at  the  retail  level, 
turned  downward  in  the  September-October  period  and  was  down  almost 
2 percent  from  its  January  level.  Farm  products-- fruits  and  Vege- 
tables, grains,  livestock,  poultry,  fluid  milk  and  eggs-**were  down 
almost  4 percent  between  September  and  October  and  dose  to  5 percent 
since  January*  The  cost  of  processing  farm  products  was  fractionally 
lower  in  October  than  in  January,  down  0.2  percent.  1 

Shelter  Costs  Follow  General  Frice  Rise 

The  cost  of  keening  a roof  over  the  family's  head,  homeownership 
and  rent,  was  up  5.1  percent  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1970  and  almost 

H1 

7 percent  since  October  a year-ago.  For  the  homeowner,  the  pressures 
came  from  a number  of  different  directions.  Home  purchase  prices, 

■Hr#  f' 

mortgage  interest  rates,  residential  property  tax  rates,  home  mainte- 
nance  and  repair  costs,  heating  costs,  and  residential  telephone  costs 
were  mostly  higher  at  the  end  of  the  year*  The  uninterrupted  advance 

P * 

in  residential  rents  continued  in  1970*  The  Januery-October  rent 
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Increase  of  3.1  percent  exceeded  the  January-October  advance  In  each 
of  the  pa&t  fifteen  years. 

Because  of  the  prolonged  upswing  In  rental  costs,  18  years  without 
a downturn  according  to  the  Bureau* s quarterly  survey  of  residential 
rents,  an  emergency  rent  control  bill  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on 
August  31,  1970,  Because  of  the  emergency  nature  of  the  bill-*- the 
bill  gave  local  communities  the  option  of  imposing  rent  controls— the 
legislation  took  effect  Immediately,  Several  communities --Bos ton, 
Cambridge.,  Brookline,  and  Somerville— sought  to  implement  the  local 
option  bill  by  Initiating  rent  control  ordinances,  rent  appeal  boards, 
and/or  rent  review  boards.  A variety  of  legal  actions  has  stayed  the 
Implementation  of  the  rent  control  law.  The  Cambridge  and  Brookline 
rent  cases  are  scheduled  to  be  heard  In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
early  In  1971,  A continuation  of  the  tight  money  situation,  Including 
mortgage  Interest  rates  reaching  and  even  exceeding  the  8 to  8%  per- 
cent level  during  the -spring-of— the  . year,  limited. the  .expansion  In 
residential  construction.  The  cost  of  running  the  home— household 
operations,  services,  Garniture,  major  appliances,  floor  coverings 
and  textiles  —moved  up  over  the  year, 

\ 

Transportation  Costs  Higher  In  1970 

The  cost  of  getting  to  where  one  wanted  to  go  showed  a gain  of. 

ri 

3,4  percent  between  Jenuary  and  October  In  1970,  The  price  hike  was 

% 

centered  primarily  In  the  private  sector,  flew  and  tised  car,  regular 
and  premium  gasoline  grades,  tires  and  auto  repair  and  maintenance  costs 
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were  higher  at  the  and  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning.  The  General 

h 

Mo tore  o trike  created  a multitude  of  problems  nationally  and  locally* 

In  addition  to  the  curtailment  of  production,  local  dealers  shifted 
their  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  1970  models  and  the  “bream- puff" 
variety  of  used  cars*  Used  car  prices  were  tip  substantially  over 
previous  years*  Manufacturers1  suggested  retail  prices  on  new  model 
passenger  cars,  after  adjustment  for  quality  changes,  were  up  an  average 
of  $226,  or  almost  6 percent  over  a year-ago*  The  increase  covers  a 
representative  list  of  domestic  cars  except  for  the  newly  introduced 
sub-compacts*  Prices  for  the  basic  vehicle  and  most  optional  equipment 
rose  significantly  when  compared  with  last  year's  models* 

The  Increase  In  public ‘transportation  costs,  less  than  one-half 

* 

the  increase  In  the  private  segment,  was  the  result*  of  the  upward  ad**' 
jus  tinea  ts  in  rail  and  plane  coach  fares  and  intercity  bus  fares • ' local 
transit  fares  were  unchanged  over  the  year*  The  overall  cost  of  trans- 
portation, private  and  public;  advanced  at  a faster  rate  than  at  any . - ~ 

time. during  the  past  fourteen  years* 

*•* 

Health  and  Recreation  Costs  Continue  Steady  Advance 

Health  and  recreation  costs  Increased  4*8  percent  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1970,  an  increase  comparable  to  the  five-year  average 
of  4,4  percent  per  year*  The  composite  group  of  health  and  recreation 
costs  saw  the  coal;  of  medical  care  increase  5*4  percent,  personal  care 
8*2  percent,  reading  and  recreation  6*9  percent,  and  miscellaneous 
goods  and  services  2*7  percent.  The  reading  and  recreation  advance 

h 


waft  due  in  great  measure  to  the  hike  in  the  price  of  newspapers  cold  on 
the  street  and  at  the  newstand*  The  four  major  newspapers  advanced  the 
on* the- street  price  from  10  to  15  cents  in  November * New  subscription 
rates,  incorporating  higher  production  and  distribution  costs,  also 
advanced* 

f A 

The  cost  of  medical  care  went  up  6*9  percent  in  the  October  1969 
to  October  1970  period,  and  this  twelvemonth'  rise  In  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing  well  paralleled  the  advance  of  7 percent  in  the  previous  twelve* 
month  period*  Higher  professional  fees,  hospital  room  and  board  rates, 
hospital  services,  health  insurance,  and  ancillary  services  were  re* 
ported  over  the  year.  Technological  changes,  higher  overhead  in  the 
form  of  labor  costs t materials,  and  services  were  the  principal  con- 
tributors to  the  medical  care  increase* 

Very  few  items  or  categories  of  items  escaped  the  upward  price 

push  during  1970*  Less  publicized  than  most  items  included  in  the 

% 

Bureau1*  retail  price-index -but  trending  upward -over-  the  year  -were  - - 

i 

college  tuitions,  theatre  admissions, -tobacco  products,  alcoholic 
beverages  and,  last  but  by  no  means  least,  the  cost  of  the  adult 
funeral  service. 

s - t 

Cost  of  Intermediate  Family  Budget  Up  7 Percent  In  1970 

The  annual  cost  of  an  intermediate  budget  for  a four- person  family 
in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  in  the  spring  of  1970  was  $12,037,  an 
increase  of  7 percent  over  spring  1969  costs.  The  four-person  family— 
a 38-year-old  husband  employed  full  time,  a wife  not  employed  outside 
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the  home,  a boy  of  13 , and  a girl  of  8— found  that  prices  paid  for 

% 

living  essentials  had  gone  up  by  7 percent,  or  $784,  in  the  spring  1969* 

■■ 

spring  1970  period*  Food  and  housing  costs,  representing  almost  two* 
thirds  of  the  family  budget  were  up  $318,  or  5*8  percent,  in  the  twelve- 
month  period*  Clothing  and  personal  care  items  costing  $1,082  in  the 
spring  of  1969' had  advanced  to  $1,166  in  the  spring  of  1970  for  a gain 
of  7*8  percent*  The  cost  of  medical  care  of  the  family  unit  increased 
6.8  percent  ($38),  and  miscellaneous  family  costs  such  as  reading  and 
recreation,  tobacco  products  and  alcoholic  beverages,  education  and 
legal  services,  vent  up  6 *2 'percent  ($40)*  The  tax  bill,  personal  - 
income  taxes,  for  the  Boston  family  was  $1,964  in  the  spring  of  1970, 
up  16  percent,  reflecting  a higher  dollar  base  on  which  the  tax  bill 
Was  computed  and  an  increase  in  state  taxes*  Boston  retained  its  rank** 
ing  as  the  second  highest  living  cost  city  on  the  mainland*  Hew  York, 
number  one,  and  Boston  were  the  only  two  cities  on  the  mainland  where 
the  dollar  cost  of  an  intermediate  budget  exceeded  $12,000  for  the 

i 1 

four-person  family  unit* 


* 
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III,  MAGFS  AND  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

L 

i 

The  impact  of  divergent  economic  pressures  was  nowhere  more  clearly  q 

marked  than  in  reviewing  the  wage  and  earnings  record. for  the  year.  Wage 

ri  " ' 

hikes  resulted  in  hourly  earnings  of  production  workers  advancing  from  13 
to  20  cents  an  hour  in  all  of  the  New  England  states.  However,  the  reduc- 
tion in  hours  worked,  ranging  from  3 tenths  of  an  hour  in  Maine  to  1.6  hours 

in  Connecticut,  limited  the  advance  in  weekly  earnings.  As  a result,  weekly 

■■  * 

earnings  in  Connecticut  were  only  $1,15  above  those  of  a year  ago. ■ By 
contrast,  in  the  remaining  New  England  states  where  the  hours  reduction  was 

h 

less  marked,  earnings  were  generally  $4  to  $5  a week  higher  than  in  October 

' L ..  f 

1969.  Xn  spite  of  the  hours  reduction,  however,  weekly  earnings  in  Connecti- 
cut, $140.59,  still  exceeded  the  national  average,  $133,85,  as  well  as  that 
for  the  other  New  England  states.  Production  workers  in  Massachusetts 
averaged  $127*05;  Vermont,  $122,29;  Rhode  Island,  $111*93;  Maine,  $109.85; 
and  New  Hampshire,  $109*82, 

Reflecting  inflationary  pressures,  settlements  were  reached  over  the 

# 

course  of  the  year  at  successively  higher  levels.  For  the  first  9 months, 
major  contract  settlements  called  for  wage  Increases  of  9,6  percent  a year 

over  the  life  of  the  contract,  as  compared  with  7,6  percent  for  the  year  1969, 

In  construction,  increases  averaged  14*4  percent,  compared  with  15".l  percent 
in  1969* 
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Wages  and  salaries  in  local  labor  market  areas  also  showed  a steady 
upward  climb.  The  Bureau's  1970  Boston  Area  Wage  Survey  in  August  indicated 

■P 

that  over  a 12-month  period  wages  and  salaries  of  skilled  maintenance  workers 
bad  advanced  by  8.4  percent,  clerical  employees  by  7.5  percent  and  unskilled 
plant  workers  by  5.7  percent*  Salaries  of  industrial  nurses  increased  8.8 

•I 

percent  over  this  same  period. 

Professional  and  administrative  salaries  reflected  similar  increases 
over  the  past  year.  Across  the  United  States,  salaries  of  accountants  rose 
6.7  percent,  buyers  6.1  percent,  chemists  5.9  percent  and  engineers  5.5 
percent.  Salaries  of  directors  of  personnel  were  up  7.4  percent,  while  those 
of  attorneys  in  company  practice  advanced  7.1  percent*  As  a result  of  these 
hikes  salaries  of  professional  personnel  during  their  first  year  of  employment 
after  the  Bachelors  Degree  averaged  as  follows:  accountants,  $8,503;  buyers, 

$8,512;  chemists,  $9,164;  and  engineers,  $10,209  a year. 

Durable  Goods 

The  General  Electric ^settlement  with  the  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers  end  United  Electrical  Workers  affected  the  largest  number  o*  yew  England 
workers  over  the  course  of  the  year.  On  January  26,  1970,  following  a 3-month 
strike,  the  parties  signed  a 40* mo nth  contract  covering  106,000  employees. 
Included  were  some  26,000  workers  at  General  Electric  plants  in  lynn,  Everett, 
Fitchburg,  Ashland  and  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  Bridgeport,  Cotin.  The  agreements 

I 

with  a coalition  bargaining  group  of  fourteen  unions  called  for  an  immediate 
20-cen t -an-houx  pay  hike,  with  additional  increases  of  from  5 to  25  centa  an 
hour  for  skilled  workers  and  for  15- cent -an -hour  general  pay  hikes  during  the 
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second  ^nd  third  years#  The  escalator  clause  was  revised  to  provide  cost-o£- 

i 

living  increases  of  up  to  8 cents  an  hour  in  October  of  each  year# 

The  General  Mo  tors -United  Auto  Workers  settlement  in  November  affected. 

7.000  New  England  workers  in  Framingham  and  Westwood,  Mass*,  and  Bristol, 

Conn*  The  agreement  following  a 2-month  strike  called  for  an  average  3l-cent- 
an-hour  Increase  the  first  year  and  additional  hikes  of  3 percent  in  1971  and 
1972, 

Settlements  in  the  metalworking  industries  in  Mew  England  generally  called 
for  p&y  hikes  of  from  6 to  7 percent,  or  20  to  28  cents  an  hour,  during  the 
first  year#  Typical  were  the  following:  in  June,  Sylvania  Electric  Products 

and  a group  of  unions  settled  on  a 23-cent  general  hourly  Increase  covering 

10.000  workers,  2,500  of  whom  are  employed  at  plants  in  Ipswich,  Danvers  and 
Salem,  Mass.  In, New  Britain,  Conn.,  the  Fafnir  Bearing  Co*  and  United  Auto 
Workers  settled  on  a 20- cent  hike  for  4,200  workers  in  April  1970,  During 
April -also,  following  an  3^- week  strike,  the  UAW  and  Avco  Corporation's  Lycoming 

Division  in  Stratford, ~Conn .,— signed  a— 3-yeyr- contract  covering  ~4y500  workers 

and  calling  for  a 6-percent  pay  hike  during  1970. 

In  Northern  New  England,  the  largest  metalworking  settlement  involved 
2,100  members  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  Machine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of 
America  employed  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp-  The  settlement  Which  brought 
to  a close  a 6-week  strike  called  for  a 28“cent-an"hour  pay  hike  with  additional 

h 

Increases  of  24  cents  an  hour  in  June  1971  and  18  cents  an  hour  in  June  1972. 
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nondurable  Goods 

Negotlatlona  in  the  soft  goods  oector  were  highlighted  by  the  June  settle- 
ment between  Uni royal.  Firestone,  Goodrich  and  Goodyear  Rubber  Companies. 

Art  estimated  10,000  New  England  workers  are  employed  by  the  '’Big  Four11  at 

r*- 

Fall  River,  New  Bedford  and  Chicopee,  Mass.,  Providence  and  Woonsocket,  R.I., 
Windsor,  Vermont  and  Naugatuck  end  Shelton,  Connecticut.  The  bnsle  pattern 
called  for  general  increases  of  30  cents  an  hour  the  first  year  (45  ecnts 
additional  for  skilled  workers);  26-pent-an-hour  general  Increases  (36  cents 
additional  for  skilled  workers)  in  July  1971;  and  26- cent -an -hour  increases 

m u 

for  all  workers  in  July  1972.  In  an  unusual  development,  some  4,000  employees 
«t  the  Naugatuck  Footwear  Division  of  Uniroyal,  Inc.,  in  Naugatuck,  Conn., 

■i 

voted  to  forego  the  wage  increase  provisions  of  the  total  settlement  in  return 
for  a commitment  by  the  company  to  continue  production  at  that  location  over 
the  life  of  the  agreement.  Earlier  an  announcement  had  been  made  that  the 

— plant- would. -close,  because,  of  the  pressure  of  foreign  Imports. 

Contracts  in  the  women's  dress  industry  generally  expired  during  1970. 

i 

About  20,000  workers  in  New  England,  primarily  in  Boston,  Fall  River  and  New 
Bedford,  Hass.,  and  Providence*  R.X.,  received  Increases  resulting  from  snb- 
. sequent  negotiations  between  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union 
and  dress  sod  sportswear  manufacturers.  The  agreements  called  for  a 10  percent 
pay  hike  the  first  year*  5 percent  the  second  and  third  years,  and  Increases 
of  2%  percent  of  payroll  over  the  life  of  the  agreement  to  provide  Improved 
fringe  benefits. 
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Negotiations  in  Che  pulp  and  paper  industry  brought  increases  to  15,000 
New  Rnglaud  workers  over  Che  course  of  cbe  year.  Settlements  bee  ween  Che 
Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Hill  Workers  and  Che  United  Pflpertdakere  and  Paper- 

■4  -M 

workers  Unions  with  the  Brown,  Great  Nor  them,  Internet  load,  Oxford,  Scott 
and  Heyerhauser  Paper  Companies  generally  called  for  increases  of  from  6 co  7- 
perecnc  a year  over  a 2-year  period. 

* 

Transports  t ion 

Negotiations  in  the  over-tlie-road  crocking  industry  brought  substantial  . 

■ 1 

Increases  to  20,000  New  England  truckdr Ivors . National  agre&estits  reached  in 
July,  following  a refusal  by  Chicago  TearaoCerc  to  accept  an  earlier  agreement, 
called  for  $1.85;  an  hour  in  pay  Increases  over  a 3-year  period  with  firsb^year 

p- 

Increeses  of  35  cents  no  of  April  1*  1970,  and  15  cents  additional  on  July  1, 
1970. 

Public  Utilities 

t 

- - - — Net  tlesaente-  in-tha-  elee  trie -and  -ga  s~  utility -Indus  try-general  ly  _ called^  foe . . 

pay  bikes  of  from  8 co  9 percent.  Typical  was  the  New  England ' Electric  System 

\ 

settlement  with  a number  of  unions  representing  4,500  workers  at  plants  In 

* 

Hassachusetcs  and  ghode  Island.  The  2-yeer  contract  called  for  84;  percent, 

h I 

plus  2 ccuts,  in  April  1970  and  an  additional  8 percent  In  April  1971.  Follow- 
ing  an  11 -week  strike,  the  Boston  Gas  Co.  and  Ms trice  50  signed  contracts* in 
January  1970  which  provided  pay  hikes  of  9 percent  the  first  year  and  8 percent 
the  second  year.  The  Central  Heine  Power  Co.  agreement  with  the  IBEtt  tailed 
for  an  8%  percent  H/cs,'  plus  3 cents  the  first  year,  and  8 percent  in  Hay  1971. 
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Construction 


) 

Increases  in  the  construction  trades , however,  continued  to  outdistance 
all  others.  The  median  increase  negotiated  over  the  first  9 months  called 
for  a 17,5  percent  pay  hike  the  first  year  and  14,4  percent  if  increases  were 
averaged  out  over  the  life  of  the  agreement.  Two  major  settlements  between 
the  New  England  Road  Builders  Association,  covering  5,000  laborers  in  Conn, 
and  3,000  operating  engineers  in  Mass*,  called  for  total  wage  increases  of 
$3,40  and  $3*30,  respectively,  over  a 3-year  period. 

By  October  1970,  the  union  scale  in  jtoston  £ 'r  plumbers  was  $7,60, 
electricians  $7,50,  bricklayers  $7*25,  carpenters  $6,65,  plasterers  $6*25, 
painters  $6,075  and  building  laborers  $5*35* 

Government 

Salaries  of  an  estimated  5,2  million  military  and  civilian  personnel 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  were  increased  6 percent  during  1970*  The 
pay  bill  signed  by  President  Nixon  on  April  15  made  the  increase  retroactive 
to  December  27,  1969*  In  August  when  the  United  States  Postal  Service  was 
established  as  an  independent  agency,  postal  employees  received  an  additional 
8 percent  pay  hike  retroactive  to  April  If,  1970, 

In  Boston,  minimum  salaries  for  patrolmen  on  the  Boston  Police  Department 
were  raised  to  $10,300  after  3 years  of  service.  Salaries  of  teachers  were 
raised  to  $7,600  to  $12,900  at  the  Bachelor's  level;  $8,200  to  $13,700  at  the 
Master’s  level;  and  $9,400, to  $15,300  at  the  Doctor's  level*  The  new  scale 
became  effective  when  the  Boston  School  Committee  accepted  an  arbitration 
award  covering  the  5j000  teachers  in  the  Boston  School  System, 
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Cost: -of  "Living  liter  gases 

In  spite  of  rising  prices,  there  were  few  major  changes  in  the  number  of 
workers  covered  by  wage  escalator  clauses  * At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  2*6 
million  workers  in  the  United  States  were  covered  by  such  clauses,  the  majority 
calling  for  annual  adjustments  with  a maximum  limit,  typically  a '‘cap"  of  6 to 
9 cents  an  hour* 

* 

Several  majer  contracts  renegotiated  over  the  course  of  the  year  called 
for  the  following:  General  Electric  agreements  in  January  1970  called  for 

annual  reviews  in  October  1970,  1971  end  1972,  with  a maximum  limit  of  8 cents 

* 

an  hour;  trucking  agreements  in  July  called  for  an  annual  adjustment  in  October 
1971  and  1972,  with  a cap  of  6 cents  an  hour*  - In  contrast  with  this  trend, 
the  United  Auto  Workers'  agreements  with  General  Motors  and  Ford  called  for  a 
restoration  of  unlimited  COL  increases  with  the  fir it  adjustment  in  December 
1971  and  following  this  a return  to  Quarterly  adjustments* 

In  addition  to  the  estimated  50,000  New  England  workers  covered  by  the 
General  Electric,  automotive  and  trucking  agreements,  COL  adjustments  arte 
received  by  large  numbers  in  the  aircraft  engine,  meatpacking  and  transit 
industries* 

Deferred  Increases 

In  addition  to  negotiated  increases  during  1970  and  cost-of-living  adjust- 

■ h 

ments,  thousands  of  New  England  workers  received  deferred  increases  under 

existing  agreements*  Typical  oi  the  soft  goods  Industries  were  increases 

of  10  cents  an  hour  in  textiles,  14  cents  in  leather  tanning;  and  15  cents 

* 

in  shoes  and  men's  apparel;  In  the  metalworking  Industries,  deferred  Increases 
varied  widely,  ranging  from  3 to  6 percent  and  12  to  24  cents  an -hour,  depend- 
ing on  skill  classification* 
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Work  Stoppages 


Strikes  took  a heavier  toll  in  1970  than  in  recent  years*  For  the 
first  10  months  of  1970  there  was  34  hundredths  of  1 percent  of  estimated 
worktime  in  the  United  States  lost  as  a result  of  Strikes;  51  million  nan-days, 
as  cornered  with  34  million  in  1^69*  44  million  in  1968,  36  million  in  1967 

* a 

and  ^1  million  in  1966*  Amor***  major  strikes  in  New  England  were  the  General 

\ r 

Electric,  General  Motors  and  Avco  lycoming  Division  strikes  in  Stratford, 

ml 

Conn*,  which  idled  4,300  workers  for  over  2 months* 

Strikes  by  teachers  were  a new  development  in  1970*  In  June,  3,000 
Boston  teachers  struck  for  13  days,  the  first  strike  in  the  history  of  the 
Boston  School  System*  In  Connecticut,  as  schools  opened  in  September,  there 
were  strikes  in  3 different  communities  involving  3,000  teachers,  namely i 
New  Haven,  West  Haven,  Middletown,  Bristol  and  Milford*  In  late  November, 
a 3-week  strike  by  Hartford  teachers  sharply  curtailed  classes  in  that  city* 

-■  d 

The  year  1970  also  witnessed  the  first  work  stoppage  in  the  history  of 
the  postal  service.  Although*of  less  than  a week’s , duration,  the  strike  at 
its  height  involved  over  2G0,0Q0  of  the  nation's  730,030  postal  workers* 

<■ 
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Fif&rftve  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  vocational  agricultutu  in' 
Ohio  out  of  school  five  years  were,  engaged  in  farming  and  fm ^hr^tted 
occupations*.  Less  than.,pneper  cent  of  the  graduates  were  ^^loy^-  , 
These  findings  veto  revealed^  in  tbemost  recent  ofa  series  of  eurVeyis  . 
in  which  the  occupations  of  graduates of -school  one  and  five^-yCars'  « 
were  identified  as  of  March  1,  1970.  ^The  eurvey  included  1,399  students 
of  7?  departments  selected  at-random  from  the  14  supervisory  districts 
of  vocational-^ agriculture  in  Ohio.  • ~ ^ 

h £ - ■ 

* ■ ^ ► h j- 

Data  in  Table  1 indicate  tbfrt  * 30  per  cent  of  thejgraduates  out  of 
school  oneyear  and  $7  per  cent  of  thoee  out  of  school  five  years  were 
in  farming.  Slightly  more  than  50  per  cent  of*  tfte"  farroere  were  farming 
Op  a full-time  baeie.  four  of  each  ftVe  (79  per  cent)  graduates engaged 
in  forniing.were  doing  so  orithe  hepefarra,  -■  \ 

..  --  J ^ . l . ™n  i " ' ' . . t . 

’■  L.  ■■  Y ' * ' * l 

- . The  percentage  of  graduates  involved  in  non-agrimltuwl  work  the 
first  -year  out  of  school  was.  32  compared  to  39  per  cent  for  ^Os^  ovi 
of  school  five  yeare.  A large  prppofticn  of  thelr  occupaH^^J^uired 
aptitude  and  Ability  in  mechanics  j however,  _e<tteo  f the  of 

employment  involved  BkiljU  in  wor^ing  with  people,  -This  haef  ^ 
of  the  occupational  opportunities  for  VQ£atipnM\agri<wltUr 
throu^tout  the  years.  - . > . 


/ - 


. Twenty^five  per  cent  of  t^e  V^aduates  put  .of : school  one  year  were 
in  college  or  technical  bchoo^*  f 0f  tfcis  ^roup,  60  per  cent'  iwrerptar?,' 
suing  addition&l  study  ^ ■/  -y: 
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TABLE  1.  VOCATIONS  OF  GRADUATES  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

IN  OHIO  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  ONE  AND  FIVE  YEARS 


Vocations  as  of  March  1?  1970 

Percentage  o-f  Graduates 
1969  Class  19o5  Class 

Farmings  Full  Time 

15 

19 

Part  Time 

15 

18 

i 

Related  to  Farming 

IS 

12 

Attending  College  of  Agriculture 

9 

6 

Attending. Agr.  Technical  School 

6 

* 

Total  in  Agriculture 

58 

55 

H|pp 

Non-Agri cultural  Work 

S2 

39 

College — Other  Than  Agriculture 

5 

4 

Attending  Non-Agr.  Technical  School 

5 

2 

Total  in  Nan-Agricultural 

42  5 

45 

♦Only  one  student 

Number  of  graduates  in  above  analysis 

562 

■i 

519 

Other  graduates  not  included  in  analysis: 
Military .Service 

132 

95 

Occupations  Unknown 

17 

50 

Unemployed  ' • 

^ *■ 

8 

2 

4 

Deceased 

3 

11 

Total  Number  of  Graduates 

722 

677 

Based  upon  responses  from  77  schools. 
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TABU  2,  VOCATIONS  OF  GRADUATES  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
OUT  OF  SCHOOL  ONE  YEAR  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Vocational 

Percentage  of  Graduates  by  Classes 

Groups 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Farming:  Full  Time 

25 

33 

30 

30 

27 

21 

20 

15 

15 

12 

15 

Part  Time 

25  . 

23 

22 

19 

20 

15 

18 

18 

18 

16 

15 

Related  to  Farming 

9 

9 

8 

11 

9 

11 

14 

18 

16 

12 

13 

Attending  College  of 
Agriculture 

8 

7 

12 

9 

9 

10 

12 

11 

12 

11 

9 

Attending  Agr.  Technical 
School 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ ■ H 

5 

6 

Total  in  Agriculture 

67 

-71 

71 

69 

65 

52 

63^ 

62 

61 

56 

• 58 

Non-Agricultural  Work 

25 

19 

21 

24 

25 

33 

23 

29 

26 

30 

32 

College-Other  than 
Agriculture 

9 

10 

8 

7 

10 

10 

13 

9 

13 

8 

5 

Attending  Non-Agr. 
Technical  School 

— 

— ‘ 

— 

— 

— 

■ ¥ IT' 

— 

— 

6 

5 

Total  in  Non-Agriculture 

33 

29 

29 

31 

35 

43 

37 

38 

39 

44 

42 

In  addition  to  the  above  (based  upon  total  number  of 

graduates  ) : 

- 

In  Military  Service 

13 

12 

14 

14 

n 

10 

20 

18 

19 

17 

18 

Above  analysis  based  upon: 


Number 


1959 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Graduates 

Departments 

I 

i 

\ 


1969 


'ERIC 
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TABLE  3-  VOCATIONS  OF  GRADUATES  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
OUT  OF  SCHOOL  FIVE  YEARS  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Vocational  Percentage  of  Graduates  by  Classes 


G'  oups 

1952 

1953 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960  1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

196$ 

Fanning:  Full  Time 

*45 

*43 

25 

25 

24 

23 

24 

23 

21 

17 

22 

16 

19 

Part  Time 

19 

18 

16 

16 

15 

13 

17 

19 

18 

14 

18 

Related  to  Faming 

9 

, 9 

11 

14 

12 

16 

16 

18 

15 

17 

13 

15 

12 

College  of  Agriculture 

5 

3 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

6 

5 

7 

6 

6 

6 

Agr,  Technical  School 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_** 

Total  in  Agriculture 

59 

55 

59 

60 

54 

59 

59 

60 

58 

60 

59 

si 

55 

Non-Agriculture  Work 

37 

40 

30 

36 

39 

36 

37 

34 

36 

35 

37 

44 

39 

College*— Other  Than 
Agriculture 

4 

5 

1 

6 

4 

7 

5 

4 

6 

6 

5 

4 

3 

4 

Non-Agr,  Tech,  School 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Total  in  Non- 
Agriculture 

41 

45 

41 

40 

46 

41 

41 

40 

42 

40 

il 

49 

45 

♦Includes  part  time  also, 
♦♦Only  one  student* 

vt 

In  addition  to  the  above  (based  upon  total  number  of  graduates): 

In  Military  Service 

21 

17 

13 

10 

17 

16 

17 

13 

18 

19 

19 

17 

14 

Above  analysis  based  upon; 

- 

Number  1952  1953 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965  * 

Graduates  574  563 

615 

653 

568 

588 

621 

656 

615 

576 

648 

750 

677 

Departments  82  77 

108 

108 

92 

84 

86 

88 

82 

82 

93 

102 

, 77 

o 
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Occupations  Related  to  Facing 

Twelve  to  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  graduates  in  vocational  agri- 
culture out  of  school  one  to  five  years  were  engaged  in  farm-related 
occupations . Sixteen  of  the  teachers  from  77  departments  indicated 
that  one  or  more  of  their  graduates  worked  in  a grain  elevator  or  feed 
mill.  Other  common  types  of  work  were  that  of  working  in  machinery 
sales  and  service  and  building  and  construction*  Many  other  kinds  of 
employment  were  listed  varying  from  teaching  vocational  agriculture  to 
processing  farm  chemicals.  The  complete  list  with  the  number  ot  teachers 
reporting  one  or  more  graduates  includes: 


16  Grain  elevator  or  feed  mill 

1 

Landscaping 

IS  Machinery  sales  and  service 

1 

P 

Greenhouse 

10  Building  and  construction 

1 

Drainage  ar"'  tile  business 

7 fertiliser  or  lime  business 

1 

Well  driller 

S Garden  center  and  nursery 

1 

Green skeeper 

5 Meat  cutter 

1 

Elevator  accountant 

/ 

S Mechanic 

1 

Fruit  farm 

4 Food  processing 

1 

Gounds  maintenance 

4 Welding 

1 

Custom  farm  service 

4 Truck  driver 

1 

Pulp  wood 

4 Voc.  agr.  teacher 

1 

Warehouse 

3 Seed  processing 

1 

Milk  distributor 

3 Lumber  year 

1 

Wholesale  food  distributor 

3 Food  store 

1 

Forestry 

2 Electrician 

i 

County  Extension  Agents  4-H 

2 Dairy  plant 

1 

Farm  chemical  processing 

2 Flower  arranger 

1 

Stockyards 

2 Veterinary  or  assTt. 

2 Heavy  equipment 

i >130 
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Occupations  In  Non-Agricultural  Work 

Thirty-two  to  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  graduates  in  vocational 
agriculture  became  engaged  in  non-agricultural  occupations  during  the 
first  five  years  out  of  high  school.  Eighty-seven  of  the  teachers  from 
77  departments  reported  that  one  or  more  of  their  graduates  were  work- 
ing in  industry  or  in  a factory.  The  number  reporting  employment  in 
building  construction)  welding)  service  stations)  electrical)  and 
mechanics  indicates  the  importance  of  the  development  and  use  of  mech- 
anical skills.  Another  general  type  of  Work  reported  was  that  which 
included  abilities  in  working  with  people  such  as  store  clerk  and 
teaching.  The  complete  list  with  the  number  of  teachers  reporting  one 
or  more  graduates  includes t 


87  Factory  or  industry 
17  Building  construction 
11  Mechanic 
11  Service  station 
9 Electrical 

3 Teacher 

7 Store  clerk 
6 Carpentry 
6 Machine  shop 
6 Welding 

4 Truck  driver 
3 Salesman 

3 Barber 
3 Draftsman 

3 Highway  construction 
3 Body  shop 

2 Railroad 

2 IBM  computer  operator 
2 School  custodian 
2 Restaurant  cook 


2 Deputy  sheriff 
2 Telephone  company 
2 Order  clerk 
2 Funeral  service 
1 Heavy  equipment  operator 
l Warehouse  supervisor 
l Quality  control  supervisor 
l Painter 
1 Printing  firm 
1 Surveying 
l Plumber 
1 Bank  teller 
1 Hospital  attendant 
l Radio  and  TV  station 
1 Transfer  trucking 
1 Policeman 

1 Auto  paxts_dsEsrtment 
l Vender 
1 Preacher 


51  ft! 
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S ELECTED  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  GRADUATES 
EMPLOYED  IN  NGN-AGRICULTURAL  WORK 


Teachers  of  vocational. agriculture  were  asked  to  provide  the  names 
of  one  or  two  of  their  graduates  who  were  employed  in  non-agri cultural 
work.  Responses  were  received  from  20  students  graduating  in  1965  and 
19  who  were  graduates  of  the  1969  class.  As  may  be  noted  in  Table  4, 
the  1965  graduates  completed  an  average  of  3.7  years  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  the  1969  graduates  completed  3.53  years. 


TABLE  4.  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  COMPLETED 
AS  INDICATED  BY  GRADUATE  RESPONDENTS 


Year  Graduated 

Total 
No.  of 
.Graduates 

Average 
No.  of 
Years 
Completed 

Graduates  by 

Number  of  Years  Completed 

1 5 * 4 

1965 

20 

3.70 

- 

1 

4 

15 

1969 

19 

3.53 

1 

1 

3 

14 

Both  Groups 

39 

3.67 

1 

2 

7 

29 

An  observation  of  Table  5 reveals  that  the  most  common  type  of 
class  completed  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  was  production  agri- 
culture. Twenty-five  of  the  39  respondents  had  had  some  training  in 
agricultural  business  and  25  completed  work  in  agricultural  mechanics. 
Only  six  were  in  horticulture  classes* 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  parents , a friend  or  relative, 
and  an  application  at  the  personnel  office  were  the  major  sources  for 
locating  and  securing  the  present  job-  For  some  reason  or  another, 
there  wasnft  a single  graduate  who  indicated  the  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture  as  a source  fbr  securing  his  present  job. 
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TABLE  5.  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  CLASSES  COMPLETED 
AS  INDICATED  BY  GRADUATES 


Number  of  Graduates  According  to 

Types  of  Classes * 

Year  Year  in 

Farm  . 

Agri- 

Agr*  Horti- 

Graduated  School 

Production 

Business 

Mechanics  culture  Other 

1965  Junior 

h 

8 

5 

4 2 

; 1 

Senior 

I- 

IS 

9 

10  2 

! 1 

1969  Junior 

10 

3 

5 1 

1 

Senior 

1 

9 

8 

6 1 

1 

Both  Junior 

18 

8 

9 3 

1 2 

Groups 

Senior 

24 

17 

16  3 

2 

a- 

"Totals  inay  exceed  number  of  respondents  due  to  students1  taking 

more  than  one  class* 

TABLE  6* 

SOURCE  OF  PRESENT  JOB  AS  REPORTED  BY 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES 

P 

■ 

Both 

Source  of  Job 

1965 

1969 

Groups 

Vocational  agriculture  teacher 

— 

— 

— 

Guidance  counselor 

1 

1 

2 

Parents,  a friend  or  relative 

8 

IS 

21 

Application  at  personnel  office  . 

11 

t 10 

21 

i 

Employment  service 

— 

— 

Heard  on  radio  or  TV 

— 

2 

2 

Newspaper  ad 

2 

2 

4 

Other 

2 

1 

3 

ERIC 
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The  monthly  income  reported  by  the  1965  graduates  averaged  $643.50 
ranging  front  $498  to  $1>500  as  may  be  noted  in  Table  7.  Graduates  in 
1969  who  were  leas  than  a year  out  of  high  school  received  an  average 
of  $446*42  ranging  from  $302  to  $723  per  month. 

Table  8 reveals  that  there  was  considerable  difference  with  ref- 
erence to  the  level  of  satisfaction  in  their  present  employment. 
Generally  speaking,  the  graduates  were  satisfied  with  working  with 
fellow  workers  and  the  pay  they  received.  They  were  less  -satisfied 
with  supervision j work  assignment*  and  the  promotions  available.  The 
1965  graduates  were  much  better  satisfied  with  their  work  than  were  the 
1969  graduates. 


TABLE  7.  MONTHLY  INCOME  REPORTED  BY  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES 


Total 
No.  of 

Mean 

Months  on 
Present 

Income  Per  Month 

Year  Graduated 

Graduates 

Job 

Mean 

Range 

1965 

20 

29.  S 

$643.50 

$498.00  $1*500.00 

V- 

1969 

19 

6.9 

$446.42 

$302.00  $ 723.00 

TABLE  8.  JOB  SATISFACTION  AS  REPORTED  GY 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES 


Job 

Conditions 

Level  of  Satisfaction 

Graduate 

Group 

Well 

Satisfied 

Generally 

Satisfied 

Somewhat 

Dissatisfied 

Dissatisfied 

Fellow 

1965 

11 

9 

Workers 

1969 

10 

8 

- 

1 

Supervision 

1965 

11 

5 

3 

1 

1969 

4 

6 

8 

1 

Work 

1965 

11 

6 

2 

1 

Assignment 

1969 

5 

9 

4 

1 

Promotions 

1965 

10 

3 

4 

3 

A variable 

1969  , 

4 

6 

6 

O 

V 

Pay  Received 

1965 

8 

10 

1 

1 

1969 

5 

9 

5 

- 

Q/l 


Twenty-six  of  3?  graduates  replying  indicated  that  they  would  like 
to  move  into  agricultural  work  ■?4J  opportunities  were  available#  A 
number  of  them  indicated  by  special  notes  on  the  questionnaire  that 
theywouid  like  to  fanaj  however » the  cost  of  getting  established  in 
farming  was  prohibitive. 

The  graduates  were  asked  to  rate  the  various  phases  of  tfie  program 
of  vocational  agriculture.  As  indicated  in  Table  10,  FFA  was  rated 
highest  followed  by  record  keeping  and  occupational  experience  programs, 
In  their  class  work,  management  and  livestock  production  were  rated 
higher  than  crops  or  mechanics*  This  was  generally  true  fbr  both  the 
1965  and  1969  graduates. 


TABLE  9 , DESIRE  TO  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE  AS  .REPORTED 
BY  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  GRADUATES 


Number  of  Graduates 


Year  Graduated 

Yes  ^ 

No 

1965 

10 

*4 

8 

1969 

16 

* 

Both  Groups 

26 

n 

TABLE  10.  GRADUATE  RATINGS  OF  VARIOUS  PHASES  OF 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  TRAINING 


Vocational 
Agriculture 
Program 
* Phases 

Year 

Group 

Graduated 

Weighted 

Rating* 

Number  Rating 
Excellent  Good  Fair 

Poor 

FFA 

1965 

3.56 

10 

' 5 

1 

4- 

1969 

3.59 

10 

■ 7 

- 

Record 

1965 

3.35 

10 

7 

3 

ft* 

Keeping 

1969 

3,39 

8 

9 

1 

t# 

Occupational 

1965 

3.55 

S 

8 

2 

- 

Experience 

1969 

3-15 

9 

5 

2 

2 

Classwork  in 

1965 

3,15 

6 

9 

3 

Management 

1969 

3.15 

6 

9 

3 

- 

Classwork  in 

1965 

3,11 

5 

11 

1 

1 

Livestock 

1969 

3,15 

5 

12 

- 

1 

Class work  in 

1965 

2.95 

4 

22 

1 

2 

Crops 

1969 

3.11 

5 

11 

1 

1 

Class work  in 

1965 

3.05 

7 

7 

4 

1 

Mechanics 

1969 

3.00 

%■ 

> 6 

7 

4 

1 

*Scele;  Excellent  4,  Good  3,  Fair  2,  Poor  1 
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Why.  Aren 't,  You  Working  in  the  Field  of  Agriculture?  ^ 

In  response  to  this  question*  the  following  were  typical: 

"There  aren't  enough  openings  in  this  area*" 

"I  haven Tt  found  anything  that  has  appealed  to  me*’* 

"I  do  not  have. enough  money  to  set  up»  there  are  too  many 
headaches  and  not  enough  money  as  a farmer- ” 

i 

There  is  no  satisfactory  job  in  this  area  available-" 

"Haven't  the  opportunity  to  be  a farmer- ' We  don't  live  on  a'  farm-1' 

o 

TrNot  any  available  in  the  area  that  pays  as  much  as  X am 
presently  making-" 

"Takes  too  much  money  to  get  established  in  farming-" 

"It  doesn't  pay  enough-!’ 

"Too  limited  opportunity -,T 

"Can't  find  a good  job  without  a college  degree." 

■r 

h 

"I  would  like  to*  but  it  costs  too  much  to  get  started-" 

*- 

’Too  high  an  investment  for  prices  which  are  unstable." 

‘ j 

What  Changes  Should  Be  Made  in  Vocational. 

Agriculture  to  Make  It  More  Appropriate? 

jp  The  following  are  typical  responses  in  answer  to  the  question: 

Vi 

"Put  more  emphasis  on  mechanics*  management*  and  horticulture." 

"Have  more  on-the-job  experience  and  a good  selection  of 
classroom  literature-" 

"It  should  include  more  practical  practices." 

"Have  more  field  trips." 

"include  more  shop  and  mechanics." 

"’Should  give  more  emphasis  in  agribusiness  and  specialized 
agriculture." 

Approximately  ore-third  of  the  students  indicated  that  no  changes  should 
be  made—uhe  program  was  satisfactory . 
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What  Changes  Should  Be  Hade  in  the  FFA  to  Make  It  More  Appropriate? 

Approximately  two- thirds  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  the 
FFA  program®  were  very  good  and  that  no  change  should  he  made.  Cf 
those  indicating  changes*  the  following  were  typical: 

"It  needs  more  group  participation  and  projects  that  belong 
to  the  whole  organisation,” 

"Have  the  FFA  work  more  with  other  groups  and  school  activities*" 

"More  public  relations  to  inform  the’  community  of  its  aims  and 
' goals  and  recruit  more  members  * " 

"More  cooperation  from  the  teachers  and  students," 

"Make  it  known  to  the  people  that t FFA  is  not  a third-rate  education 
but  a first-rate  program  which  trains  a boy  to  accept  responsibility." 

i 

'Develop  more  interest  in  the  members." 


If  You  Had  It  to  Do  Over  Again  ^ Would  You  Take  Vocational  Agriculture? 

Of  the  38  graduates  answering  this  question,  36  indicated  that 
they  would  take  vocational  agriculture  again.  Typical  of  their  reasons 
were; 


"It  was  an  interesting  subject," 

"Actually  vocational  agriculture  should  rank  vitdi  math  and  sciences 
as  far  as  major  subjects  because,  of  its  hroad  range  of  learning#" 

"Vocational  agriculture  taught  me  how  to  use  ray  head  more  than 
any  other  subject  that  I took." 

"It  is  a good  experience— something  that  you  can  use  the  rest 
of  your  life." 

"It  helps  open  new  fields  of  empltyment,  knowledge,  and  many 
practical  things  a home  Owner*  should  know.  It  taught  me  how  to 
provide  for  myself— learn  value  of  equipment,  animal3>  etc," 

"Although  my  interest  is  not  in  agriculture,  I feel  my  instructor 
helped  me  in  many  wtiys." 

"What  I received  through  vocational  agriculture  and  FFA  has 
applied  to  other  fields  of  life." 

"What  is  good  for  the  soil  is  good  for  the  soul," 
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”1  chink  that  in  vocational  agriculture  I got  an  education  that  was 
an  all  around  education— an  education  that  helped  in  any  field. 

A lot  that'  is  not  taught  in  any  other  class.  I think  that  voca- 
tional agricultural  education  in  mechanics  and  just  plain  horse 
sense  helped  me  make  it  back  from  Viet  Nam.” 

"Hade  me  a more  well  rounded  individual  and  provided  an  insight 
into  the  usual." 

"It  has  helped  me  greatly  in  the  management  of  ray  life  and  the 
people  who  live  around  me. 1T 

"I  was  raised  on  the  farm  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  that  I took."  ^ 

"It  was  the  most  interesting  subject  and  I learned  more  in  there 
than  In  any  other  class  in  high  school." 

"Ber'^se  through  V excellent  teachers  I had  I learned  the 
importance  of  educr  jion.” 

because  of  leadership  and  the  mingling  of  young  brains  trying 
to  help  one  another." 

The  two  respondents  who  indicated  that  they  would  not  take  vocational 
agriculture  again  if  they  had  it  to  do  over  reported: 

"1  have  been  in  the  sales  field  for  about  one  year  and  can  earn 
more  than  farming  full  time  without  the  larger  cash  outlay. " 

"The  job  opportunities  I carae  across  in  vocational  agriculture 
class  were  all  low  paying  jobs  and  most  jobs  were  the  same  with 
tw,  years  of  technical  training.” 


* 
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It  1$  important  for  many  reasons  to  be  able  to  assess  the  quality 
of  a person's  performance  on  his  job.  Supervisors'  ratings  are  perhaps 
the  most  commonly  used  indications  of  an  employee's  job  performance. 
Ratings  are  an  easily  obtainable  kind  of  evaluation*  and  it  is  ^ften 
difficult  to  obtain  more  appropriate  measures  of  performance. 

Rating  scales  are,  of  course*  not  without  faults.  For  example* 
there  may  be  a tendency  for  those  doing  the  ratings  to  be  too  lenient 
when  rating*  or  to  rate  according  to  social  desirability,  "Halo  effects" 
may  also  be  a problem  in  obtaining  accurate  ratings*  Thus,  ratings  of  the 
same  person  by  several  different  people  may  not  be  very  similar  due  to 
these  response  set  variations • 

the  present  study  examined  the  utility  of  adjusting  supervisors' 
ratings  by  reference  to  ratings  given  to  a fictitious  person.  This  re- 
port is  one  of  several  based  on  a project  predicting  job  performance  for 
medical  technicians  in  Veterans  Administration  hospitals.  White  and 
Kegro  technicians  at  varinus  levels  of  the  GS-645  series  were  used  as 
subjects.  A battery  of  aptitude  tests  was  administered  and  the  scores 
correlated  with  several  indicators  of  job  performance.  One  of  the  cri~ 
terion  measures  used  for  the  technicians  was  a set  of  nine  ratings.  One 
or  two  supervisors  rated  each  of  the  technicians  working  under  them  on 
all  nine  scales.  For  a description  of  the  research  design*  population 
studied*  and  other  results  obtained*  refer  to  Pike  (1969)*  Flaugher* 

I 

Campbell  and  Pike  (1969)  * Campbell*  Pike  "and^raugKer- (1980  Campbell; 
Pike,  Flaugher  and  Mahoney  (1970)*  and  Rock K Campbell  and  Evans  (1970). 

r 

The  rating  scales  were  designed  with  an  effort -to  minimize  the 
effects  due  to  different  raters'  stylistic  variations*^  General  des- 
criptions and  behavioral  examples  anchored  at  high*  medium  and  low 
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pcints  on  each  scale  were  used  (the  anchored ^ rating  scale  technique). 

In  addition  to  these  anchors*  a paragraph  describing  the  job  performance 
of  a fictitious  person  for  each  dimension  of  the  rating  scales  was  pro- 
vided. The  supervisor  was  to  rate  this  person's  behavior  * based  only  on 
the  information  given  in  each  paragraph.  The  name  of  the  fictitious 
person  was  Otto  Analyzer  (chosen  as  a "take  off"  on  the  automatic 
analyzing  equipment  found  In  many  medical  laba  today).  On  some  of  the 
dimensions  Otto  was  described  as  highly  capable » while  on  others  he  was 

only  average,  or  less  than  average.  A rating  for  Otto  was  printed  on  the 

* 

first  scale,  as  an  illustration,  and  Otto  was  not  to  be  given  an  over- 
all rating  (Scale  9)*  Thus,  each  supervisor  was  to  rate  Otto  on  Scales 
2 through  8:  Organization,  Interest,  Learning  Ability,  Job  Knowledge, 

Technique,  Need  for  Supervision  and  Communication.  The  possible  ratings 
for  each  scale  ranged  from  1 (lowest)  to  9 (highest).  Examples  of  Ottn'e 
descriptions  for  two  scales  are  given  in  Figure  1. 

l-m_  1 

The  ratings  of  Otto  were  designed  to  serve  tsjo  main  purposes.  One 
was  to  help  each  r at ex^ focus  cn  the  dimension  on  which  he  was  to  rata  his 
technicians,  for  example,  Interest,  or  Job  knowledge.  The  behavioral 
description  of  Otto  given  with  each  rating  scale  was  specific  to  that 
scale,  and  did  not  contain  Information  relevant  to  other  aspects  of  Otto's 
performance* 

-*  ■ 

Otto  also  served  as  a means  of  statistically  manipulating  the  ratings 
obtained  to  (help)  eliminate  the  various  response  set  biases  referred  to 
earlier.  How  well  rating  Otto  helped  to  orient  each  supervisor  toward 
the  dimension  being  rated  was  not  easily  assessable.  Otto's  second  pur- 
pose, as  a statistical  Aid,  was  evaluated  and  rhese  results  follow. 
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Otto  Analyzer  has  a certain  zest  and  sparkle  and 
does  just  about  everything  with  great  enthusiasm.  Some- 
times, however,  his  enthusiasm  gets  the  better  of  him. 
For  Instance,  the  other  morning  he  got  an  unusual  test 
result,  and  he  proceeded,  to  check  it  out  on  his  own.  He 
spent  the  entire  morning  working  on  the  specimen  and 
even  left  the  laboratory  to  gq  to  the  hospital  library. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  day,  however,  it  became  evident 
that  Otto  would  not  be  able  to  complete  the  required 
work,  and  one  of  the  other  people  In  the  laboratory  had 
to  come  in  and  give  him  a hand. 


Otto  has  been  at  this  hospital  laboratory  for 
almost  10  years  and  Is  familiar  with  just  about  every 
aspect  of  the  routine, work.  He  can  perform  all  of  the 
routine  tests  and  can  usually  recognize , unusual  test 
results.  But  he  has  not  kept  up  with  some  of  the  new 
procedures  and  is/therefore  somewhat  limited  In  the 


Use  this  Information  as  a 'basis  for  rating  Otto 
Analyzer  on  Scale  3 


{interest) 


work  he  can  do. / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


s information  as  s basis  for  rating  Otto 


(Job  Knowledge) 


Figure  1 

"Kidd 
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Results 

For  each  of  the  scales  2 through  S which  were  accompanied  by  descrip- 
tions of  Otto,  his  mean  rating  was  obtained,  based  on  the  approximately 
200  supervisors  who  rated  him.  The  number  varied  slightly  across  scales, 
since  not  all  supervisors  rated  Otto  on  each  scale.  These  mean  ratings 
ware  assumed  to  be  Otto’s  ’’true1*  ratings. 

■The  technicians1  ratings  that  each  supervisor  had  given  were  then 
adjusted,  by  scale,  according  to  how  the  supervisor  had  rated  Otto  in 
relation  to  Otto’s  mean  ratings.  For  example,  on  Scale  2,  Supervisor 
Smith  might  have  rated  Otto  8,  and  the  mean  rating  for  Ottb  on  this  scale 
was  6*4.  Thus,  Smith  seemed  a little  lenient.  Therefore j 1.6  was 
subtracted  from  all  the  ratings  which  Mr*  Smith  gave  his  technicians  on 
this  scale.  On  Scale  3,  Mr.  Smith  might  have  given  Otto  a 4;  Otto’s 

r 

mean  was  6.6.  Thus,  all  ratings  given  by  Smith  on  Scale  3 would  be 
adjusted  upward  by  2*6*  The  means  and  standard  deviations  for  Otto’s 
ratings*  for  each  scale,  are  given  in  Table  !■  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
variation  in  means  across  the  scales,  the  supervisors  did  seem  to  pay 

■Ul 

attention  to  the  behavioral  descriptions  given. 

Each  medical  technician  was  thus  given  an  adjusted  set  of  ratings . 

For  any  scale,  if  Otto  had  not  been  rated  by  the  supervisor,  nc  adjust- 

% 

meat  could  be  made,  and  the  supervisor’s  original  rating  for  that  scale 
- was_used^_ IiL-cases_ . 'ere  technicians  had  been  rated  by  more  than  one 
supervisor,  an  average  was  obtained  of  the  adjusted  ratings.  Table  2 
shows  the  means  and  standard  deviations,  by  scale,  for  the  ratings  re- 
ceived by  Negro  and  white  technicians*  For  the  Negro  technicians*  the 

b 

adjusted  mean  ratings  were  higher  than  the  original  on  5 scales,  and 
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lower  on  2,  For  the  white  technicians , the  adjusted  mean  ratings  were 
higher  than  the  original  on  4 scales,  lower  on  2 and  equal  on  one.  It 
Is  interesting  that  for  both  Negro  and  white  technicians  the  variance  of. 

the  adjusted  ratings  was  greater  than  that  the  unadjusted  ratings  for 

1 - 

every  scale  but  one,  where  it  vas  equal,  nils  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  method  of  adjustment  used  increased  the  range  of  the  scales. 
For  example*  if  3 were  being  added  to  all  ratings  given  by  a supervisor 
on  a particular  scale*  and  a technician  had  originally  been  given  a 9,  he 

I 

would  now  receive  a 12. 

These  adjusted  ratings  for  each  technician  were  then  used  as  new 
criterion  measures.  The  scores  from  the  aptitude  test  battery,  which  had 
been  administered  to  the  technicians,  were  cor r si ate d with  the  adjusted 
ratings,  and  compared  with  the  *o relations  obtained  between  the  aptitude 
tests  and  the  unadjusted  ratings.  Table  ? presents  the  correlations  for 
the  white  medical  technicians,  and  Table  4 presents  the  correlations  for 
the  Negro  technicians.  The  results  are  very  similar  for  both  white  and 
Negro  technicians :*  the  correlations  based  on  the  adjusted  ratings  were 
lower  than  those  based  on  the  unadjusted  ratings  in  about  2/3  of  the 
cases*  and  higher  for  only  about  1/3.  The  differences  in  either  direction 
were  small*  ranging  from  .00  to  .11.  No  pattern  of  change  was  evident, 
either  by  rating  scale,  aptitude  test  or  race.  Thus,  using  the  ratings 
given  to  otto  as  a means  of  adjusting  supervisors1  ratings  did  not  gen- 
erally Improve  the  correlations  between  the  aptitude  measures  and  the 
ratings  of  job,  performance. 

The  Job  Knowledge  Test  Csn  achievement  test)  scores  were  also  corre- 
lated with  the  adjusted  supervisors  1 ratings  (Tables  3 and  4) , and  the 
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correlations  were  1 than  had  been  obtained  with  the  unadjusted 
ratings*  with  only  one  exception * If  one  considers  the  Job  Knowledge 
Test  as  another  criterion  measure*  it  is  less  related  to  those  aspects 
of  job  performance  which  the  adjusted  ratings  measure  than  it  is  to  those 

i 

which  the  unadjusted  ratings  measure. 

When  considering  the  correlations  between  the  Job  Knowledge  Test  and 
the  Job  Knowledge  ratings*  the  difference  between  the  correlations  based 
on  adjusted  and  unadjusted  racings  is  greater  for  the  hegro  technicians 
than  for  the  white  technicians  Ca  difference  of  .11  versus  .02),  For 
both  races*  the  correlation  of  Job  Knowledge  Test  scores  with  unadjusted 

d 

Job  Knowledge  ratings  is  higher  than  with  adjusted  ratings, 

DISCUSSION 

The  reasons  why . ad j US  ting  the  ratings  in  general  failed  to  improve 

\ 

the  correlations  with  the  aptitude  tests  and  the  Job  Knowledge  Test  are 
not  entirely  clear.  Apparently  adjusting  the  technicians**  ratings  on 
the  basis  of  the  ratings  gl  . i to  Otto  Analyzer  by  the  supervisors  re- 
sulted in  the  addition  of  more  random  variation  t+s  ' a true  correction 

i 

factor. 

One  possible  explanation  is  that  the  descriptions  of  the  lous 

h. 

aspects  of  Otto's  job  performance  were  too  specific  and  limited.  If  too 
little  information  was  given  on  which  to  base  the  ratings  of  Otto's  per- 
formance, then  adjusting  all  the  ratings  given  by  the  supervisors  accord- 
ing to  their  ratings  of  Otto  would  not  be  expected  to  improve  the 
correlations  between  test  scores  and  ratings . It  may  be  easier  for  a 

!ri 

■H 

supervisor  to  provide  ratings  for  bis  technici  ms  * based  on  many  relevant 

k. 

behaviors,  and  incidents*  than  it  is  to  rate  0*  to  on  the  „asis  of  only  a 
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paragraph  description.  The  ratings  of  Otto  may  therefore  include  more 
error  variance  than  the  ratings  of  the  real  people. 

Another  possible  explanation  is  that  the  supervisors  did  not  take 

the  task  of  rating  Otto  Analyzer  as  seriously  as  they  did  rating  their 

«■». 

own  technicians.  If  the  raters  exercised  less  care  in  rating  Otto,  this 

i 

conld  explain  the  lower  correlations  found  when  adjusted  ratings  were 
used. 

For  these  seven  scales,  adjusting  the  supervisors 1 ratings  on  the 
basis  of  their  ratings  of  Otto  did  not  generally  improve  job  prediction. 
It  is  possible  that  another  type  of  analysis » such  as  a correction  for 
each  supervisor  across  scales  rather  than  for  each  scale,  would  produce 
different  results.  Due  to  the  rather  limited  findings  of  the  present 
analysis,  however * this  seems  unlikely  and  no  further  analysis  of  the 
Otto  Analyzer  data  i$  planned. 

■r 

It  is  felt  that  Otto  my  still  have  served  the  other  purpose  for 
which  he  was  included  in  the  rating  scales,  that  of  helping  to  orient 
the  supervisor  toward  the  qualities  of  each  job  dimension  to  be  rated. 
Also,  it  may  be  that  having  to  rate  a fictitious  person,  where  the  super 
visor  knew  that  his  responses  could  be  compared  with  those  of  other 
supervisors,  tended  to  make  him  more  attentive  to  the  standards  he  was 
using.  While  taking  account  of  the  definition  given  for  “.he  scale  and 
the  description  given  of  Otto,  he  may  have  been  led  to  exercise  greater 
care  in  rating  the  actual  Incumbents. 
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Table  1 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  the 
Ratings  Given  to  Otto  by  All  Supervisors 


Rating  Scales 

Mean 

S*D 

2-Organisation 

6*4 

2.0 

3- Interest 

6*6 

2*3 

4-Learning  Ability 

\A 

1*3 

5- Job  Knowledge 

4*3 

1*5 

6-Technique 

1*9 

1*2 

7-Meed  for  Supervision 

5*3 

1.4 

8-Coimnunication 

4*3 

1*8 

0151 


m 
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Table  2 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Original  and 
Adjusted  Supervisors'  Ratings  of 
Negro  and  White  Technicians 


Negro 

(N*166) 


White 

(N-285) 


Rating 

Scales 


Mean  S.  D* 

Prig.  Acjj . Prig,  Adj 


Mean  5*  0* 

Prig.  Adj.  Prig.  Adj, 


2. 

Organisation 

5.75 

5.73 

1.82 

2.26 

5.99 

6.12 

1.79 

2.33 

3* 

Interest 

5.57 

5.88 

1.78 

2.43 

5.90 

6.08 

1.74 

2.46 

4. 

Learning  Ability 

5.79 

5.82 

1.88 

2.07 

5.96 

5.82 

1.77 

2.05 

5. 

Job  Knowledge 

5.23 

5.09 

1.88 

2.01  i 

■5.30 

5,35 

1.74 

2.08 

6. 

Technique 

5.90 

5.97 

1.73 

1,73 

6.01 

6.06 

1.73 

1.86 

7. 

Need  for 
Supervision 

5.72 

5.82 

1.97 

2.08 

6.10 

5.98 

1.86 

2.07 

8* 

Communication 

5.49 

5.85 

1.81 

2,13 

5.75 

5.75 

1,75 

2.06 

5.152 
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Table  3 

Correlations  Between  Testa  and  Criteria  for  White  Technicians 

Original  Above  - 'Adjusted  Below 
(N  = + 285) 


g 

■rt 
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o 

■rl 
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Supervisor  Eatings 

2 4 Organization 
3*  Interest 
4*  Learning  Ability 

p 1? 

5,  Job  Knowledge 

6,  Technique- 


7,  Need  for 

Supervision 


8.  Communication 
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3 
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S 
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Lf 
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CO 

■U 
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qj 

U 

§ 
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OT 

£ 
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(U 

s 

*n 

S 

Tl 
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.15 

,01 

.03 

.16 

,16 

,05 

.14 

.14 

.10 

.27 

,14 

-.02 

,06 

,15 

,08 

.03 

.10 

,09 

,09 

.25 

,12 

,06 

.04 

,15 

,12 

.07 

.06 

.12 

,10 
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,06 

,01 
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.14 
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.05 
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.05 

.03 
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.06 
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.01 

.04 
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.13 

.06 

,01 

,03 

.05 
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,27 

.02 

,18 

,01 

.14 

.03 

-.01 

.06 

.10 

.11 

,26 
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Tab  la  4 

Correlations  Between  Tests  and  Criteria  for  Negro  Technicians 

Original  Above  - Adjusted  Below 
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2 , Organization 
3*  Interest 
4*  Learning  Ability 

5.  Job  Knowledge 

6 , Technique 


7 . Need  for 

Supervision 


8.  Communication 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  MEXICO 


tlS  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
EDUCATION  A WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
TutS  OOCUMENT  HAS  SEEN  REPflO 
DUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORlG 
INATlNG  It  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPIN 

ions  stated  DO  not  necessarily 
REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OPFlCE  OF  EOU 
CATION  POSITION  OR  pOLlCY 


THE  1970  ANK'UAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


A GROWING  EDUCATIONAL  PHENOMENON 


Major  growth  is  taking  place  in  the  New  Mexico  vocational- technical 
prog ram * This  booklet  attempts  to  summarize  the  scope  and  nature  of  that 
growth t „Xt  also  highlights  directions  for  the  future  and  significant 
developments  of  the  recent  past,  with  pertinent  concern  for  the  New  Mexico 
scene. 


As  you  examine  this  report,  it* is  suggested  that  you  ask  yourself 
evaluative  questions  such  as  the  following: 

* How  does  the  development  of  vocational- technical 
education  in  New  Mexico  relate  to  the  resolution 
of  some  of  the  State1 8 critical  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems? 

* What  priority  rating  should  be  assigned  to  the 
use  of  the  State's  resources  for  funding 
vocational- technical  education  programs? 

* What  recent  developments  in  New  Mexico's 
vocational- technical  education  program  can 
the  State's  citizens  be  most  proud  of? 

* How  best  might  the  vocational- technical  educa- 
tion programs  of  New  Mexico  meet  the  comprehen- 
sive needs  of  its  outh,  including  their  self- 
development and  the  identification  and  attainment 
of  their  occupational  goals? 

. How  can  the  general  academic  and  the  vocational* 
technical  education  of  over  50,000  New  Mexico 
j,  students  be  beat  accomp1  J shea? 

* What  direction  should  vocational-technical 

education  growth  curve  tutce  in  the  1970's?  ,■ 
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PAST  AND  PRESENT 


HO W MUCH  HAS  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  GROWN  IN  NEW  fylEXICO? 


SUMMARY 


Expenditures 
Student  Enrollment 
dumber  of  Teachers 
Number  of  Public  Schools  Offering 
Programs  * 

Number  of  Programs  Offered 


1964 


$1,441 ,000 
14,003 
251 


1970 


$6,668,000 

34,428 

729 


96  18 

186  680 


FINANCES 

SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Year 

Total 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Four  Corners 
Commission 

1964 

$1,441,000 

4 

$ 301,000 

$167,0.00 

1 

$ 973,000 

.*  -o- 

1970 

6,66F,000 

2 . a ,ooo 

551,001 

3,686,000 

68,068 

(Gain 
or  Loss) 

$5,227,000 

$2,130,000 

$334,000 

$2,713,000 

$ 68,068 

EXPENDITURE  DISTRIBUTION 

By  Student  Target  Group 
Regular 
Disadvantaged 
Handicapped 

1964 

(Data 

Inc^mpl^te 

1970 

$4,508*700 
) 1,482,900 

676,400 

total: 

$6,668,000 

Hv  Educational  Level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Po^t-seeondery 
Adult 

TOTAL; ' 


$ , -o- 

1,441,000 

-0- 
» Qw 

$1.441,000 


$ -0- 
3,999,200 
2, 394*  500 
274,300 


Per  Student 

Secondary  School  Level 
I'ost-secondary  School  Level 
Adult  Programs 


(Not 

Reported) 


$ J 37 
486 
&L 


■a 


* 


\ 

3 
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WHITE 


0-10% 
n * 25% 
?fi  ■ 44.5% 


PERCENT  OF  PUBUC  SCHOOL  SECONDARY  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN 
"REiMBURSABLfi"  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN 
NEW  MEXICO  1969-70  BY  COUNTY. 


Source.  Vocational  Division,  State  Department  of  Education  Report  ef  October  15.  1969. 
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ENROLMENT 


ERIC 

Imr  I -1,T— l-g 


BY  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL 


Secondary 
Post- secondary 
Adult 

Special  Needs 

TOTAL: 


No. 

of  Students 

1965 

1970 

16,596 

21,819 

471 

4,927 

3,/8l 

7,682 

83 

367 

20,931 

34,795 

BY  PROGRAM  AREA 


Agriculture 

Marketing  & Distribution 
Health 

Home  Economics 
Office 

Technical,  Trade  & Industrial 

TOTAL: 


196'- 

1970 

2,424 

3,349 

874 

J ,745 

101 

1,016 

6,882 

11,885 

11,005 

3,722 

5,061 

14.003 

34.061 

FACULTY 


by  type  of  school 


No.  of  Teachers 


Secondary 

Post-secondary 

Adult 

Special  Needs 


TOTAL: 


1964 

190 

0 

99 

0 

289 


1970 

379 

171 

198 

0 

748* 


* Includes  19  regular  seconds. y and  post-secondary  teachers. 
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BY  PROGRAM  AREA 


Agriculture 

Distribution 

Health 

Home  Economics 
Office  Education 
Technical 
Traces  & Industry 
Other 

TOTAL: 


No.  of  Teach*  rs 


1964 

1970 

39 

66 

17 

31 

11 

83 

90 

99 

0 

208 

29 

44 

73 

191 

10 

7 

289 

729 

SCHOOLS  WITH  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

BY  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL 

No.  of  Schools 


1964 

1970 

Secondary  Schools 

96 

93 

Area  Skill  Centers 

0 

2 

Area  Vocational  Schools 

0 

5 

Special  Schools 

3 

f 3 

TOTAL; 

5 

99 

103 

PROGRAMS 


EKLC 

kfiii.Tiiariii.TiiLHi 


BY  TYPE  OF  SCHOOL 

No.  of  Programs 


1964 

1970 

Secondary 

164 

327 

Post -secondary 

0 

187 

Adult 

22 

166 

Qt  her 

. 

0 

49 

TOTAL: 

166 

7Z9 

BY  TYPE  OF 

PROGRAM 

1964 

1970 

Agriculture 

59 

66 

Distr  ibutioii 

13 

31 

Health 

3 

83 

Home  Economics 

77 

99 

Office 

0 

208 

Technical 

10 

44 

Trades  & Industry 

19 

191 

Other 

0 

TOTAL: 

166 

729 

FACILITIES 


Among  the  most  expensive  of  all  educational  facilities  provided 
by  the  public  are  those  which  house  vocational- technical  education 
programs.  Subsequently,  New  Mexico,  having  a relatively  low  economic 
base  has  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  finance  new  equipment  and  con- 
struction for  vocational- technical  education. 

Facilities  provided  at  the  secondary  level  vary  from  absolutely 
nothing  to  facilities  having  fine  Industrial  arts  programs.  Adequate 
secondary  vocat ional- technical  education  facilities  do  not  appear  to 
exist  in  any  New  Mexico  high  schools. 

At  the  post-secondary  levels  the  infusion  of  federal  funds  has 
considerably  helped  the  conditions  over  that  existing  at  the  secondary 
level.  So  has  the  leadership  and  other  assistance  provided  by  some  of 
the  State's  universities  to  the  development  of  comprehensive  branch 
community  college  programs.  But  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  that 
facilities  and  equipment  provided  at  the  post-secondary  level  are  also 
woefully  lacking. 

Despite  the  increase  which  has  been  made  in  equipment  and  facili- 
ties in  recent  years  in  New 'Mexico,  the  vocational- technical  educational 
facilities  in  this  State's  high  schools  i.nd  post-secondary  schools  are 
not  sufficient  to  help  attract  and  hold  thousands  of  youth  who  will 
later  succeed  as  college  dropouts,  unemployed,  and  underemployed  young 
adults,  or  quite  possibly  unemployed  parents. 


WHAT  SIGNIFICANT  DEVELOPMENTS  HIGHLIGHT  NEW  MEXICO'S  RECENTLY 
EXPANDED  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM? 

700  citizens,  selected  for  their  broadscale  interest  in  voca- 
tional and  educational  problems  of  New  Mexico,  were  asked  in  the 
summer  of  1970  to  identify  the  state’s  most  significant  vocational" 
technical  education  developments;  350  responded? 


Ident if  led 

by 

Most  Significant  Developments 

Representa- 
tives of 
Business  & 
Industry 

V-T  Educa- 
tors; Coun- 
selors & 
Teachers 

School 
1 Admini- 
1 strators 

Totals 

1 .Establishment  of  Area  Voca- 
tional Schools 

30 

79 

30 

139 

2. Expans  ion  and  Improvement  of 
Programs 

18 

45 

53 

116 

3. Special  and  Additional  Funding 

8 

38 

28 

74 

4. Improved  Public  Interest  and 
Attitude 

15 

44 

10 

69 

5. Improved  State  Leadership 

16 

25 

23 

64 

6. New  V-T  Legislation 

5 

14 

12 

31 

7. Introduction  of  Jr.  High  V-T 
Training 

1 3 

26 

1 

30 

8, Expanded  Occupation  Oppor- 
tunity 

— 

24 

24 

9* Employment  of  Higher  Qualified 
Personnel 

4 

16 

20 

10, Increased  Inservice  Education 
Programs 

2 

13 

L 

16 

11, Expans  ion  of  Work-Study 
Programs 

2 

10 

4 

16 

TOTALS 

103 

334 

162  ii  599 

Mote:  Other  significant  developments  mentioned  less  frequently 

by  citizens  were:  College-Level  Technician  Training;  Coordination  with 

Industry;  Purchase  of  Additional  Equipment;  Information  Dissemination; 
Research  and  Development;  Apprenticeship  Program;  Encouragement  for  Drop- 
outs; Programs  for  Local  Needs;  Adult  Education;  Youth  Organizations;  and 
Better  Pay  for  Teachers. 


To  the  staff  of  this  report  the  most  significant  developments  in 
Mew  Mexico's  recent  vocat ional- technica 1 education  endeavors  are: 

4 

* The  increase  in  federaL  and  state  funds  which  has  been  made 
available  for  vocational- technical  education  programs  in  New 
Mexico  since  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963. 

■The  improvement  in  public  understanding  of  the  vital  social 
and  economic  roles  vocational "technical  education  plays  in 
the  lives  of  our  youth  and  our  state. 

p 

■The  expanded  and  improved  vocat ional- technical  education 
program  offerings  and  related  facilities  which  have  recently 
been  made  available  to  both  the  secondary  and  pos t- secondary 
school  age  residents  of  New  Mexico* 

* The  increase  in  citizen  involvement  in  guiding  the  growth 
and  relevance  of  the  state's  vocational-technical  education 
programs . 

■The  activation  of  many  local  vocat ional- technical  education 
youth  organizations. 

■ The  development  of  the  state's  vocat ional -technical  education 
leadership. 

■The  increase  in  student  enrollment,  at  all  educational  levels, 
in  vocational- technical  education. 

•The  increase  in  effort  being  devoted  to  research  and  evalua- 
tion focused  on  vocational- technical  education  in  New  Mexico, 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


WHAT  OBJECTIVES  SHOULD  GUIDE  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  MEXICO  IN  THE  1970'S? 

* The  preparation  and  improvement  of  students  for  entering  into  gainful 
employment, 

■ The  development  of  appropriate  vocational" technical  skills,  attitudes 
values,  and  understandings  in  prospective  and  on-the-job  workers. 

■ The  preparation  of  individuals  to  advance  to  more  responsible  and 
better  paying  jobs  in  the  world  of  work. 

• The  maintenance,  extension,  and  improvement  of  occupational  training 
for  secondary  and  post- secondary  students,  adults,  and  persons  with 
special  needs. 


WHAT  ABE  SOME  OF  THE  KEY  SOCIOECONOMIC  FACTORS 
WHICH  SHOULD  RECEIVE  THE  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  OF 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  MEXICO  IN  THE  1970'S? 


’ New  Mexico  has  the  highest  youth  ro  population  ratio  and  the  lowest 
average  ago  population  in  the  nation. 

■ About  40  poteen,.  of  Hew  Mexico  youth  do  nod  go  to  college;  a majority 
of  those  who  do  go  do  not  complete  the  first  year. 


EDUCATION 

* College  degrees  will  not  be  required  for  eight  out  of  ten  U.S,  jobs  in 
the  1970*  s. 

' A majority  of  >lew  Mexico's  1956-57  first  graders  entered  the  labor  force 
in  the  1960's  without  appropriate  occupational  training. 

■ The  ethnic  composition  of  the  student  body  multiplies  the  problems  of 
education.  (Statewide  average  1968-70:  Anglo  54%;  Spanish  Surname  37%; 
Indian  7%;  Negro  2%;  Other  0,2%) 

- UNEMPLOYMENT 


• Forty  percent  of  tho.se  seeking  New  Mexico  unemployment  assistance  in 
1967-68  were  22  years  of  age  or  under. 

■ The  New  Mexico  unemployment  rate  runs  considerably  higher  than  the  U.S. 
average;  in  some  counties  unemployment  resembles  conditions  prevalent 
during  the  Great  Depression, 


o 


INCOME 


* The  total  annual  personal  income  of  New  Mexico  is  lower  than  that  of  all 
other  states  except  Wyoming. 

* New  Mexico's  annual  per  capita  income  in  1968  was  $2,800  (28%  below  the 
f national  average) . 

* New  Mexico's  economy  is  significantly  unbalanced  compared  to  the  entire  U-S. 
over  half  of  the  citizens  are  employed  in  mining  and  government  compared  to 
only  a third  cf  the  nation  as  a whole;  manufacturing  accounts  for  28%  of  the 
total  U,S.  employment  but  only  about  6%  of  New  Mexico's  total  employment. 
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JOB  POTENTIAL 


* New  Mexico's  economy  needs  to  supply  147,000  new  jobs  in  the  next  ten  years 
to  meet  the  increase  in  labor  supply;  indications  are  that  such  an  increase 
is  very  unlikely, 

’ A service  economy,  like  the  one  developing  in  New  Mexico,  requires  workers 
with  an  above-average  level  of  skills. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  PRESSING  UNMET  NEEDS  OF 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  MEXICO? 

The  350  vocat ional- technical  education  concerned  citizens  who 
helped  to  identify  the  most  significant  developments  reported  on  pages 
2 - 6 of  this  report  also  stated  what  they  believed  to  be  New  Mexico's 
most  pressing  vocat ional" technical  education's  unmet  needs; 


Most  Pressing  Unmet  Needs 

Identified  by  1 

Totals 

Representa- 
tives of 
Business  & 
Industry 

V-T  Educa- 
tors ; Coun- 
selors & 
Teachers 

School 

Admini- 

strators 

1, Expans  ion  of  Programs 

20 

53 

33 

106 

2, Increase  in  Occupational 

Opportunity  and  Job  Placement 

18 

45 

18 

81 

3. Additional  Funding 

8 

35 

-i  1 

29 

72 

4 * More  Area  Vocational  Schools 

12 

28 

10 

50 

5, Better  Qualified  Vocational 

Personnel 

7 

32 

8 

47 

6, Expans  ion  of  Jr,  High  V-T 

Curriculum 

8 

31 

- 

39 

7, More  Cooperative  On-The-Job 

Training  Programs 

1 

; 32 

5 

38 

8. More  Public  Interest 

7 

27 

- 

34 

9, Additional  On-site  School 

Eva lua  t ions 

10 

16 

9 

35 

10, Increased  Coordination  with 

Industry 

11 

17 

28 

11, Additional  Facilities  and 

Equipment 

2 

10 

15 

27 

12. More  Vocational  Counseling 

and  Guidance 

5 

15 

5 

25 

13, Added  Small  School  V-T 

Programs 

6 

15 

4 

25 

14, More  Leadership 

- 

22 

2 

24  ; 

TOTALS 

115  1 

378 

138 

) 631 

Note:  Other  unmet  needs  mentioned  less  frequently  by  citizens  were: 

More  Work- Study  Programs;  Revision  of  Certification  Requirements;  More 
Programs  for  College-Bound  Students;  Basi  Skills  Training;  State  Legisla- 
tion; Adult  Programs;  Better  Student /instructor  Ratios;  and  Development  of 
Alumni  Programs, 
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WHAT  ACTIONS  SHOULD  GUIDE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  VOCAT \ OMAL*T E CHNtCAL 

EDUCATION  IN  NEW  MEXICO  IN  THE  1970'S? 


PROGRAMS 

High  priority  items  requiring  increased  funding  levels  are: 

' Expansion  and  improvement  of  the  vocational  ■'technical  curric- 
ulum in  elementary,  secondary,  and  post-secondary  schools. 

More  in-service  education  for  all  teachers  and  administrators. 

f 

* Improveme.it  and  expansion  of  equipment  and  facilities  at  all 
levels  of  education,  especially  in  area  vocational  schools, 
skill  centers  and  senior  high  schools, 

’ More  work-study  and  scholarship  aid  for  students. 

’ Increase  in  exemplary  and  innovative  programs  for  regular, 
handicapped,  and  disadvantaged. 

' Expansion  and  improvement  of  the  vocational  guidance  programs 
in  secondary  and  post -secondary  schools. 
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RESEARCH 


During  the  1970's,  New  Mexico  should  include  *n  its  federa  L ly- 
fhnded  vocat ional*technical  education  research  program  studies  which  wilL 
help  find  solutions  to  these  major  concerns; 


* The  development  of  effective  evaluation  programs,  including 
the  design  and  implementation  of  an  in-depth,  state-wide 
vocational  information  system. 

* The  piLot  processing  and  final  design  of  a state_wide  voca- 
tional guidance  and  counseling  information  system. 

H 

- i 

* A substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of  students  who  drop  out. 

* A substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  students  who  are  ertr 
ployed  in  fields  of  their  training. 

* The  utilization  of  vocational-technical  education  to  attract 
and  hold  business  and  industry. 


SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 


FOLLOW-UP  AND  DF  <UT 


Several  efforts  have  been  undertaken  to  determine  what  happens  to 
Hew  Mexico  youth.  Unfortunately  none  of  these  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted in  sufficient  depth  or  over  a long  enough  period  of  time  to  com- 
pletely validate  what  happens  to  youth  as  they  progress  through  school 
and  into  the  world  of  work-  Still*  some  of  the  studies  do  give  us  some 
directions  for  the  future. 


A statistical  study  on  the  first-grade  class  of  1956-57  revealed 
the  following; 


• Ho.  of  students  entering  first  grade  in  1956-57.  * 

' Ho.  of  students  entering  ninth  grade  in  1964-65.  . 

• Ho.  of  students  graduated  from  high  school  in  1968 

' Ho.  of  students  entering  college  in  1968-69.  - - . 

•No.  of  students  expected  to  earn  a degree  in  1972. 

• No-  of  students  who  completed  vocational  training 

1968 


23,459  (100%) 

18,818  (80.2%) 
15,063  (64.2%) 
6,628  (28.2%) 
1,995  (9%) 

4,415  (19%) 


This  study  indicates  qu^te  clearly  that  over  35%  of  the  youth  did  not 
complete  high  school,  that  only  9%  can  be  expected  to  complete  college, 
and  over  twice  that  many  had  completed  vocational  training. 

Another  Hew  Mexico  study  on  the  1968  high  school  graduates  (ma^e 
one  year  after  graduation)  revealed  that  students  were  distributed  as 
follows : 


Humber  Percentage 


Attending  college 

6,338 

44*0 

Attending  trade  school 

895 

6*2 

Ini  the  military 

1,308 

9.1 

Housewife 

1,043 

7.3 

Entployed-skil  led 

1,531 

10;  6 

Employed-unskilled 

1,214 

8*5 

Unemployed 

818 

.5.7 

Hot  located 

1*237 

8.6 

Total  1968  High  School  Graduates 

14 ♦ 384 

ioo.o 

Since  the  development  of  public  vocational-technical  education 
programs  was  barely  launched  in  1968,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
percentage  of  the  total  class  attending  trade  school  was  so  low  (895 
students).  By  1970  this  figure  had  probably  increased  many  times,  but 
due  to  the  lack  of  a continuing  follow-up  system,  ‘data  are  not  available. 

One  of  the  essential  components  which ^S^ds  to  be  established  In 
the  1970’s  Is  a student  data  information  system.  This  system  needs  to 
be  implemented  on  a long-term  and  continuing  basis.  It  needs  to  provide 
both  student  dropout  and  student  follow-up  data. 
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CAREER  OP^ORTUM IT ICS 

I 

A second  special  vocational- technical  education  problem  in  New  Mexico  is 
that  of  securing  employment.  A critical 1 shortage  of  continuously  updated  job 
information  exists.  A system  is  needed  ^hich  will  match  ‘available  workers 
with  job  openings.  This  same  system  can  provide  input  into  curriculum  design 
by  clarifying  the  specific  skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes  whicti  employers 
look  for  in  prospective  employees. 

This  system  can  help  greatly  to  identify  the  employment  patterns  of  dif- 
ferent occupational  fields.  It  can  help  education  to  learn  which  high  school 
graduates  are  most  desired  In  the  job  market  and  which  should  continue  with 
po3t- secondary  education*  A 1969  New  Mexico  study  revealed  that  only  54%  of 
the  graduates  of  secondary  level  vocational  programs  compared  to  89%  of  the 
graduates  of  post -secondary  level  programs  were  employed  soon  after  gradua- 
tion. Does  this  mean  that  too  many  high  school  youth  are  considered  too 
immature,  inadequately  skilled,  or  just  what?  In* depth  long-term  research 
is  needed. 


THE  COLLEGE “BOUND  LOCKSTEP 

For  years  our  schools  have  concentrated  on  college-bound  programs.  Parents 
in  large  numbers  have  demanded  that  their  yourh  have  college-bound  opportu- 
nities. Youth  and  adult  vocational .guidance  and  counseling  systems  are  needed 
to  better  inform  students  and  parents  of  the  many  wonderful  occupational 
opportunities  which  exist  for  youth  who  do  not  have  or  do  not  want  to .secure 
college  educations. 

New  Mexico,  like  all  states,  needs  a large  number  of  skilled  persons. 

Many  of  the  skills  are  required  In  we 11- paying,  mentally  and  physically  satis- 
fying jobs*  Many  of  the  skills 'are  required  in  jobs  that  are  essential  to  the 
economics  and  the  moral  well-being  of  the  state.  Breaking  the  college-bound 
lockstep  and  establishing  a positive  image  for  vocational- technical  education 
have  begun  in  New  Mexico , but  both  still  have  a long  way  to  go. 
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PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

j ^ 

WHAT  ORGANIZATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  EXIST  FOR  THE  INITIATION, 
IMPLEMENTATION  AND  EVALUATION  OF  NEW  MEXICO'S 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  STATE  WIDE  PROGRAM? 

The  State  Department  of  Education , guided  by  the  State  Board  of. 
Education  and  administered  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, has  a unit,  the  Vocational  Education  Division,  which  is  primarily 
responsible  for  implementing  the  state-wide  program.  It  receives  assis- 
tance front  several  other  state  agencies,  including  the  Board  of  Educational 
Finance,  the  Public  School  Finance  Division  of  the  Department  of  Finance 
and  Administration,  the  Employment  Security.  Commission,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 

The  implementation  of  vocational- technical  education  objectives  is 
continuing  to  be  enhanced,  by  numerous  federal  programs  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  .Education*  The  latest,  and  perhaps  the  most  significant,  are  those 
instituted  as  a result  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  i9rt"r  - :he  Vocational 
Education  Amendmencs  of  1968.  These  Amendments  e:  ^pon  the  Act  of 

1963  and  authorized  additional  vocational -technical  tion  grants. to 

the  states  and  offered  encouragement  for  the  continuance  :nd  the  broadening 
of  earlier  initiated  programs.  The  Amendments  encourage  the  formation  of 
^citizims^advieory  councils,  the  annual  evaluation  of  all  programs,  the 
addition  of  programs  for  handicapped  persons,  the  expansion  of  vocational 
counseling  and  guidance,  the  establishment  .of  residential  vocational- 
technical  schools,  the  establishment  of  consumer  and  home  economic  programs, 
the  expansion  of  Vork- study  programs,  the  development  of  cooperative  work- 
study  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  personnel  exchanges  with  industry, 
and  the  expansion  of  research.  ? 

Programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (0E0),  Concentrated 
Employment  Practices  (CEP),  and  several  other  federal  programs  are  operated 
in  cooperation  with  the  Si:ate  Department  of  Education  in  the  development  of 
job  training  and  student  placement. 

4 

At  the  local  level,  ublic  and  private  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities initiate  and  opera!  vocational** technical  education  programs  with  the 
guidance  end  assistance  of  the  Vocational  Education  Division.  Prevocational 
career  orientation,  vocational- technical  exploratory  opportunities , curricu- 
lum development,  job  placement,  and  teacher  training  are  just  a few  of  the 
m2ny  services  performed  for  youths  end  adults  of  the  State  at  the  local 
educational  level. 

* 

Citizens,  through  advisory  councils,  have  considerable  opportunity 
to  support  and  guide  both  state  ani  local  agency  vocational- technical  educa- 
tion efforts.  The  New  Mexico  Vocational- Technical  Education  Advisory  Council 
described  on  page  19  of  this  report  Is  one  such  citizen  input.  Schools  with 
vocational  programs,  such  as  Albuquerque's  Technical-Vocational  Institute 
(T-VI)  and  the  Northern  New  Mexico  School  at  El  Rito,  have  many  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  local  citizens.  Each  of  the  groups  advises  its  sponsor- 
ing school  on  items  such  as  developing  trends  in  local  job  opportunities. 
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ORGANIZATION -ADMINISTRATION 
OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
IN  NEW  MEXICO 


Executive  Branch, 
of 

State  Government 


.I- 


r 


Special  Study  Groups 
and 

Advisory  Committees 


Legislative  Branch 
of 

State  Government  ■ 

" * 


.*1 


Special  Study  Groups 
and 

Advisory  Committees 


State  Board  of  Education 
(also  functions  as  State  Board 
for  Vocat  ional-Technictil  Education) 


State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction 


Deputy 

Superintendent 


i 


Director 
of  1 

Vocational  Education 


Vocational 

| 

Research 

Advisory 

Coordinating 

Council 

Unit 

Supervisors  and  Assistants 
for  Instructional  Services; 


Agriculture  Education 
Distributive  Education 
Health  Education 
Consumer  Education 
Home  Economics 
Industrial  Arts  Education 
Office- Business  Education 
Trade -Indus trial  Education 
Technical  Education 
Cooperative  Programs  f 
Special  Heeds  Program 
Vocational  Counseling 
Title  VIII  Program 
E leraentary- S ec ondar y 
Education  Act 
Work-Study  Program 
Private  and  Post-Secondary 
Apprenticeship  Program 
Adult  Education 


Manpower  Development 
Training  Act --Rural 
Area  Development. 


Concerted  Services 


Special  Projects 
and  Units  of  Activity 


Advisory 
Committees 
for  Each  Unit 


Teacher 

Education 

Institutions 

- i 


Stats  and  Local  Vocational- Technical  Education  Programs 


me 
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THE  NEW  MEXICO  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR 
VOCATIONA  LTECHN  1C AL  EOUCATION 

j-i 

THE  NEW  MEXICO  ADV.SOR*  COUNCIL  FOR  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
is  a committee  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  advise  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  on  state -wide  policy 
jnatters  concerning  vocational- technical'  education.  Tht  Advisory  Council 
is  responsible  for  an  annual  evaluation  of  the  state's  vocational- technical 
education  programs  * services , and  activities  funded  under  Public  Law 
90-576;  this  is  virtually  all  of  the  public  vocational-technical  education 
available  to  residents  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  This  report  is  the 
second  of  two  report#  covering  the  1970  annual  evaluation;  the  first  report? 
"A^  Evaluation  of  Post- Secondary  Vocat ioqal -Technical  Education  ii.  New 
Mexico"  was  released  in  December,  1969* 

I 

I 

By  law,  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  must  broadly  represent  the 
vocational,  education,  commercial  and  industrial  publics  of  New  Mexico* 

The  Advisory  Council  members  during  1969*70  were; 

* State  Senator  Jerry  Apodaca,  Agent,  State  Farm  Insurance,  Las  Cruces 

* Robert  G*  Call,  Operating  Manager,'  Montgomery  Ward,  Albuquerque 

* Alva  Coats,  Retired,  Associated  General  Contractors,  Alouquerque 

* Joe  H*  Herrera,  Employment  Specialist,  New  Mexico  State  Employ- 

ment Service,  Employment  Security  Commission,  Albuquerque 

* Wayne  F.  Johnson,  Ownei. , Gulf  Oil  Products,  Hobbs 

* Nelson  Lowery,  Director,  Vocational-Technical  Education, 

Albuquerque  Public  Schools 

* Melvin  A*  McCutchan,  Sandia  Corporation  and  National  Alliance 

of  American  Businessmen,  Albuquerque 

* Ricardo' M*  Montoya,  State  Labor  Commissioner,  Santa  Fe 

* State  Representative  Robert  M*  Moran,  President,  Moran  Oil 

Products  and  Drilling  Corporation,  Hobbs 

* Joe  Otero,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Taos- 

* Pablo  Roybal,  President,  Pojoaque  Board  of  Education, 

Pojoaque 

* Dr.  William  B.  Runge,  Professor  of  Bdncation,  the  University 

of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque 

* 1*  Abel  Sanchez,  Chief  of  Placement,  Employment  Security 

Commission,  Albuquerque 

, * Dr.  A1  Soderblom,  Professor  of  Technical  Education,  New  Mexico 

* Highlands  University,  Las  Vegas 

* Mrs*  Edwin  L*  Swope,  Housewife,  Albuquerque 

* Dr*  Noah  Turpen,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Albuquerque 

* William  Westmoreland,  Facilities  Specialist,  Vocational 

Rehabilitation,  Albuquerque 
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THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  NEW  MEXICO,  ALBUQUERQUE , NEW  MEXIGO,  with  the  assistance  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  prepared  this  report  .or  the  New  Mexico  Advisory 
Council  for  Vocational- Technical  Education, 

Other  studies  in  the  field  of  vocational- technical  education  which 
have  been  completed  By  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Planning  and  Development 
include:  The,,  analysis  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  community  col- 

leges possessing  vocational- technical  education  components;  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  an  area  vocational- technical  school;  educational  specifica- 
tions to  guide  the  architectural  design  of  an  area  vocational  School; 
statewide  evaluation  of  post-secondary  vocational -technical  education; 
educational  specifications  for  several  high  schools  containing  vocational- 
technical  education  canters;  presentation  of  a U*S,  Office  of  Education 
health  occupations  charrette;  development  of  a training  program  for  uni- 
versity  staff  personnel;  presentation  of  a curriculum  and  facility  proposal 
for  a school  housing  the  severely  handicapped,*  preparation  of  educational 
' and  equipment  specifications  for  a Model  Cities  early  childhood  program 
which  is  vocationally  characterized  by  the  development  of  community  cor- 
porations and  on-the-job  training- 
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Registered  Apprentice  Training  Entry 
Requirements  as  Established  by  nev  fork  State 
Program  Sponsois--I970  A Joint  Report. 

Meu  York  State  Bducat  on  Dept.,  Albany. 

Neu  York  State  Dept,  of  Labor,  Albany.  Div. 
of  Employment. 
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PUB  DATE  - 70  47p. 

DESCRIPTORS  - ‘OCCUPATIONAL  IHFOBfl iTIOHi 
*A DR ISSION  criteria;  *A P PH£ RT ICESH IPS ; 
‘PPOOBAff  administration;  standards;  residence 

REQUIREMENTS ; ‘QUALIFICATIONS;  DEO  BEE 
REQUIHEBERTS;  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION ; 

VOCATIONAL  APTITUDE;  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING; 

BE PORTS 

ABSTRACT  - In  summarizing  minimum 
requirements  and  Selection  factors  as 
established  by  sponsors  of  483  registered 
apprenticeship  programs,  this  document  should 
prove  valuable  in  the  administration  of 
programs  as  veil  as  in  the  counseling  of 
students.  The  report  provides  a compilation 
of  entry  requirements  in  the  larger 
registered  apprenticeship  prograns  and 
provides  information  on  such  qualifications 
as  age,  citizenship,  residency,  education* 
aptitude,  seniority*  health,  and  criminal 
record.  The  data  vas  extracted  fcon  those 
programs  uhich  enroll  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  apprentices  in  (1)  construction,  (2) 
printing*  {3)  machine  tool,  (4)  service  and 
repairs*  and  (5)  other  manufacturing 
industries.  (JS) 
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REGISTERED  APPRENTICE  TRAINING 
ENTRY  REQUlROimS  AS  ESTABLISHED 
BY  HEW  YORK  STATE  PROGRAM  SPONSORS 
- 1*70  A JOINT  REPORT 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  Op  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
HagRDtfl  of  the  University  (with  years  when  terns  expire) 


1944  Joseph  V.  McGovern,  A.B.,  Lr.iJ.,  L.H.D..  LL.D.,  O.C.L. 

CllMC«ll» 

1945  Everotr  J.  Penny,  B*C.4. , D.C.S* 

Tice  Chancellor ., 

1978  Alexander  J.  Allen,  Jr.  t LL.P.j  Lltt.D 

1973  Cher  lea  W.  Hi  He  lJ  * Jr. . A.B. , LL.D*,  L.H.B. 

1971  Carl  H.  Pfor*h*ttMrt  Jr..  A.S.,  H.B.A.,  D.C.5.,  fl.H.D. 

1975  Edward  H.  H.  Warburg,  4.S.,  L.H.D 

1977  Joseph  T.  Kins,  LL.B 

19J4  JoidPh  C.  Indelicate,  H.D 

1976  Mrs.  fefen  B.  Power*  A.B.,  Litt.D. , L.H.D 

1979  Ft  ant is  W.  HeCimley,  8.3. , LL.B.*  LL.D , . 

1940  Max  J.  Rubin,  U..1.,  L.H.D 

1971  Kenneth  B.  Clark*  A.B.,  W.S.,  Fh.D.;  Litt.D 

1942  Stephen  K.  Bailey,  A.B.,  8 .*.,  H.A. , Eli.D.,  Ll.O. . ■ • 

1943  Uatold  B.  Newcomb , &.A.,  . . * 

1941  Theodote  M.  Black.  A.B 


President  of  the  University  and  Comiaaioner  of  Education 
Bus Id  B.  My 9uiet 

Executive  Deputy  Consnl  as  inner  of  Education 
Gordon  H.  An&ech 

Associate  Coanisaioaer  for  Research  and  Evaluation 
Lome  tl.  Wool  1st  t 

Asa latent  Count!  ns toner  for  Research  and  Evaluation 
William  D.  Ftrroah 

Abb le taut  Ctatlee loner  for  Occupational  Education 
Robert  S.  Seckendorf 

Birector.  Division  of  Research 
Carl  E.  Wedekind 
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The  following  is  a surnaty  of  the  minimum  qualifications  and  selection 
factors  established  by  ptogran  spoosot*  for  483  programs  (in  92  ttadesl 
which  have  an  enrollment  of  si*  ot  more  apprentices. 


A^b  * 441  program*  have  established  minimum  age  requltesants  other  chan  ^ 
age  squired  by  lav;  3SB  Programs  have  established  n&ximun  age  Units*  106 
of  these  «ka  exceptions  in  the  lagudnufe  age  requi  resent  for  veterans  * 

Cl tieenship  * 123  progtAdis  te^ire  applicants  to  be  U*S*  citizens* 

Residency  - 100  programs  tgquire  applicants  to  be  residents  of  Not  Yptk 
State*  11  require  count?  residence!  and  require  applicants  to  bs  resi- 
dents of  the  area  within  th*  Program  sponsor's  Jurisdiction* 

Education  • 432  Programs  have  ninijuum  education  tequlrenaents!  297  require 
applicants  to  be  high  school  graduates t 135  establish  minimal  education 

Attainment  of  less  than  high  school  graduation* 

* 

Seniority  * 106  Prog  tarns  include  seniority  as  a minimum  qualification!  82 
require  seniority  with  the  employer!  one  with  the  union!  six  in  the  In* 
dustry;  and  17  in  the  occupation* 

A&ticude  * 345  Programs  require  applicants  to  posset*  aptitudes1' as  demon- 
strated by  tests;  194  programs  utilize  the  New  York  State  Sepia  >™nt  Service 
as  the  last  administrator.  For  the  remaining  191  Programs  Che  Sponsors 
administer  the  tests  themselves  or  UBe  services  provided  by  other  Agencies* 
Heal  til  • 292  programs  require  applicants  bo  undergo  a physical  examination 
bD  establish  Physical  fitness.  TO*  cost  of  this  examination  la  paid  for  by 
the  sponsor  in  86  of  these  programs.  Applicants  are  required  Co  assume  this 
cost  in  the  remaining  206  programs. 


jto  Criminal  Record  ~ Six  programs  require  tha^  applicants  have  no  criminal 
record*  Two  prog  tans  require  a police  statement  to  demonstrate  the  absence 
of  such  a record  while  four  prog  tens  will  accept  a statement  from  the 
applicant  to  this  effect* 


(the  sgn  of  these  two  figures  exceeds  the  total  number  of  programs  because 
some  programs  award  points  for  both  general  and  technical)* 

Experience  - 259  Program*  award  Points  for  work  experience*  257  for  mi  li- 


toral for  the  reason  mentioned  above)  * 

Aptitude  *■  347  programs  award  points  for  job  aptitude  ag  measured  by 
written  tests* 

Personal  Traits  - 337  evaluate  and  award  points  for  Personal  traits  by 
means  of  4n  oral  interview  (personal  traits  may  include  such  Items  as 

i 

ability  to  teason  and  comprehend*  Interest  end  motivation*  ability  to 
communicate*  willingness  to  accept  obligation  of  apprenticeship , etc*)* 


Selection  Factors 


Education  - 323  Programs  award  points  for  general  education  beyond  the 


minimum  requirements*  234  programs  award  points  for  technical  education 


(I 
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Article  23  of  the  Mew  York  jState  Labor* lav  describes  the  public 

interest  In  the  apprenticeship  system; 

Shilled  manpower  const! tv tee  a great  resource  In 
this  state.  Apprenticeship  progress » through 
supervised  training  and  education*  develop  skilled 
craftsmen  end  help  meet  the  Increasing  needs  for 
such  workers  in  the  state1 s labor  force.  The 
continuing  development  of  skilled  manpower  is 
~ essential  for  individual  self- realization  and  for 
an  expending  Industrial  economy.  To  these  ends* 

It  Is  the  declared,  public  policy  of  the  State' of 
few  York  to  develop  sound  apprenticeship  training 
standards  and  to  encourage  industry  and  labor  to 
institute^  training  programs. 

This  lav  assigns  authority  to  carry  out  rhls  policy  to  the  Industrial 

l H 

Connl saloner  and  establishes  a Sr&te  Apprenticeship  end  Training  Council 

a 

to  advise  him.  Responsibility  for  providing  related  classroom  end 

J 

supplemental  Instruction  required  for  the  apprenticeship  ETttmfc  Is 
aligned  to  tho  Education  Department  a 

i* 

While  th«a«  agencies  have  primary  responsibility,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Apprentice ship. and  Training  and  to  some  extent  the  Veteran**  Admini- 
stration also  have'  respond Ibl Lit It  n this  field. 

These  governmental  agencies  deem  vlrh  '’registered”  program*. 

employer*  in  the  State  have  formal  apprenticeship  training  programs 
which  are  not  registered,  vlrh  either  the  state  nr  Federal  agencies.  Data 
covering  such  programs  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  thla  report. 


X 


Aft  apprentice  program  La  designated  as  "rogi stored1*  when  the 
sponsor  voluntarily  agrees  in  writing  to: 

* Provide  training  in  accordance  with  the  standards  and 
procedures  approved  by  the  Apprentice  Training  Section 
of  the  State  Labor  Department’s  Division  of  Employment, 

* accept  periodic  visits  from  Federal  or  State  agency 
representatives  during  the  conduct  of  the  prog rm, 

- provide  information  about  the  program  *nd  apprentices 

i 

Indentured  under  It,  and 

- select  apprentices  in  accordance  with  the  Industrial 
Coned sa loner f s Regulations  on  equality  of  opportunity 
in  apprentice ship. 

The  Industrial  Ccuniea loner's  Regulations  were  issued  in  1W4 1 to 
Implement  Section  29b  of  the  Executive  Lav,  These- regulations  were  issued- 
to  insure  equality  of  opportunity  for  qualified  parsons  in  connection  with 
registered  apprenticeship  programs.  Each  apptent ice ship  program  registered 
with  the  industrial  Cons*issiooer  shall  operate  on  the  following  basis: 

•i 

- applicants  Shall  be  selected  after  full  and  fair  opper-' 

runity  for  application  on^he  basis  of  qualifications  not 

based  upon  race,  creed,  colon  o/  national  origin*  Such 

selection  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  objective  stsnd- 
— r ^ 
ards  Which  permit  review  ' 

- after  selections  are  made  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
on  the  basts  of  race*  creed,  colon  or  national  origin  In 
any  phase  of  apprenticeship* 

These  Regulations  require  that  each  application  for  resist  ration  of 
am  apprenticeship  program  shall  include  a statement  of  Che  selection 


\' 


procedures  and  standards  which  the  sP°nsor  proposes  to  apply,  Further- 
more* no  program  nay  be*  or  remain*  registered  unless  it  includes  an 
acceptable  selection  procedure  and  acceptable  standards  for  admits  elan* 

Ho twith standing  the  acceptability  of  its  other  provisions,  a selection 
procedure  is  unacceptable  if  it  fails  to  provide  uniform  application  of  the 
selection  standards  to  all  applicants,  the  complete  text  of  the  Regulations 
i*  contained  in  Appendix  A* 

F 

Thit  joint  report  of  the  Depe*  ^ont  of  Labor  and  the  Education 
Department  of  New  YorL<  State  provides  a compilation  of  entry  requirements 
in  the  larger  registered  apprenticeship  programs  as  established  by  program 

i 

sponsors  In  compliance  with  the  Industrial  Commissioner's  Regulations.  The 
dace  contained  in  this  rePort  were  obtained  from  the  statemenrs  of  stand- 
ards under  which  the  individual  Programs  were  registered  with  the  State  of 
New  York*  These  data  Here  extracted  from  only  those  progress  which  enroll 
six  or  pore  apprentices * These  larger  programs  enroll  nearly  three-quarters 

i 

of  the  pore  than  23 >000  registered  apprentices  In  the  State*  The  Office  of 
Manpower  Development*  Division  of  EorploP&ent * State  Department  of  Labor* 
and  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Education  Research*  State  Education  Depart, 
nrenn  prepared  this  report  with  two  basic  objectives! 

- Td  provide  governmental  program  admini a r tutors  with  a 
current  statewide  stumary  of  minimum  qualifications  and 
selection  etandards  for  use  in  making  evaluations  and 
policy  decisions* 

* To  provide  local  education  peopleP  and  others  who  can  h* 
effective  in  encouraging  youth  to  enter  apprenticeship 
ProScans  * with  a General  und  eta  rand  in£  of  apprentice  progr^ 
recruitment  procedures  and  entry  requirements* 

. 3 
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Ho  attempt  mil  be  u&de  In  the  report  to  eneiyze  tbeee  entry 
requirements  la  tens  of  their  aeonlng  or  Impact* 

The  content  of  the  report  £e  divided  Into  two  porta: 

The  first  &u*iarlz££  the  mlnivum  requirements  established  by  Program 
sponsor**  Minimum  requirements  reProeent  those  qualifications  vhich  each 

r 

person  oust  possess  bo  apply  as  a candidate.  Ibeae  minimum  requirements 
must  be  Irtcluded  In  the  Public  notice  to  apprentice  training  opportunities 
which  must  be  disseminated  each  time  new  apprentices  are  to  be'  recruited* 
2be  second  part  gurearlres  the  selection  factors  established  by  pro* 
gram  sponsors*  Each  candidate  Is  evaluated*  rated,  and  ranked  on  tbe 
basis  of  each  of  these  qualifications* 

The  data  in  each  of  these  sections  are  Presented  largely  in  the  fore 
of  a separate  frequency  cable  for  each  requirement  or  standard*  Ihe 
figures  in  each  of  these  tables  represent  the  number  of  Program  sponsors 
Who  have  established  the  entry  requirement  as  listed. 
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Fart  1 MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS 


S' 


Age 

On«  provision  of  Article  23  of  the  New  York  State  Labor  law  ptovidee 
■'fefeat  *PP*ent£ee«  shall  not  he  lo^s  than  16  years  of  a£4,  Of  the  483 
apprentice  programs  in  Hev  York  State,  42 'accept  16  as  the  minima  age. 

Of  the  remaining  441  programs,  107  have  established  17  ga  the  nlniaum  age, 
while  334  have  established  18  as  the  minimum  age, 

r 

No  maximum  age  Is  required  by  low.  However,  198  sponsors  reported  a 
maximum  age  limitation  in  the'  range  from  21  to  25  years  of  age;  163 

sponsors  reported  a maximum  age  in  tiie  range  fiu  26  to  30,'  Of  the  re- 

,-J 

mining  programs*  27  set  a maximum  age  at  over  30T  and  95  indicated  they 
had  no  maximum  age  linitation, 

Ibt^Ptions  to  the  maximum  Age  limitation  are  allowed  for  veterans  by 

r 1 

* i 

106  0f  the  sponsors , A Protective  candidate  for  cue  of  these  106  pro- 
grams with  a (tax taunt  age  limitation  ***?  deduct  the  amount  of  time  he  has 
served  in  the  armed  forces  from  bis  age  at  the  time  of  application  to  the' 
program. 


u 
EK1C 


SIS  ft 


Table  1 shows  the  e*EObl  lAwt  ainioud  age  requlreaonUi  ood  ■aklmin 
age  limitation 5 according  to  the  industrial  classification  of  the  483 
apprentice  programs*  and  the  imnber  of  program  which  extend  the  wleia 
Age  limit  fot  veterans  equal  to  the  length  of  tide  spent  in  service* 
Appendix  B contains  a list  of  specific  trades  within  each  industrial 
classification. 


Table  1 

Age  Requirements  as  {Established  by 
Frosted  Bponsots* 


i 

l 

I 

: i 

I 

1 

\ 

H 

I 


Tr^de 

FrogrAftfl 
hy  Trade 
N* 

Minin 
Un  w 

Age 

ars) 

Mania 

tm  Axe 

(in  veers) 

Veterans 

Hulun 

16 

nj 

[18  j 

Pi-25 J 

R6-30 

Over  30 

Korn 

Age  S«etneion 

Construction 

255 

14 

72 

169 

14J 

79 

6 

27 

— i" 

89 

Printing 

29 

6 

5 

18 

9 

3 

5 

V 

4 

Machine  Tool 

117 

13 

18 

Bb 

27 

50 

10 

30 

3 i 

Other  Manu- 

b 

fact uting 

24 

3 

L 

17 

3 

14 

1 

6 

5 

Service 

& Repair 

59 

% 

8 

44 

16 

l 

47 

1 

5 

.“j 

0 

total 

483 

42 

107 

334 

198 

163 

27  i 

SI 

m 

= Total  number  of  registered  apprentice  progrws  enrolling  gix  ot  sore 


apprentices* 


* 
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Education 


Table  3 Indicates  that  of  483  apprentice  pragma,  297  taquife 
applicants  to  be  high  school  grjidiifitea*  A minimal  educational  attainment 
abort  of  high  school  graduation  is  required  by  135  ProStams,  The  remain- 
ing Programs  did  not  Indicate  a^y  educational  requirement  aa  a Diniuuu 
qualification* 


Table  3 

Education  Requirements  aB  E&tebllshed 
by  Program  Sponaqra* 


Trade 

frograaie 
by  Trade 

Education  4 

N 

H«S*  Graduate 

Leas-  than  H*S*  Graduate 

Hone 

Construction 

255 

153 

78 

24 

Printing 

29 

17 

7 

5 

Machirte  Tool 

117 

1 

e* 

13 

16 

Other  Kanu- 
f ecru  ring 

24 

11 

9 

4 

Service 
& Repair 

58 

26 

28 

2 

TOTAL 

m 

297  - 

135 



*Treatnuit  of  education  a*  a mint  nun  requirement  i*  different  from  Its 
tree  taunt  da  a ^Uctiofi  factor*  Selection  factors  dta  explained  in 
Fart  11* 


p 
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Seniority  or  Experience 


Seniority  was  repotred  as  a minimum  qualification  by  09  sponsors* 
Of  these  &9  sponsors,  82  tequite  senioriry  with  the  employ et,  one  requires 
seniority  vich  the  union,  aT.J  si*  tequire  seniority  in  the  industry*  In 
addition,  17  sponsors  require  a prospective  Apprentice  co  have  experience 
in  the  specific  occupation  in  uhlch  he  is  seeking  apprenticeship* 


Table  * 

Seniority  Rcquiremta  as  Established 
by  Prog ran  Sponsors* 


Trade 

Programs 
by  Trade 
M ! 

Employe t 

Union 

Industry 

Occupation 

Hone 

Con  sc  met  ion 

. 255 

?2 

■1 

0 

2 

2 

229 

Printing 

29 

9 

D 

2 

U 

7 

Machine  Tool 

117 

3B 

i 0 

i 0 

3 

7fc 

Qrher  Manu- 
facturing 

24  J 

7 

0 

2 , 

0 

15 

Service 
& Sepal r 

55 

6 

1 

0 

1 

■ » ( 

TOTAL 

*> 

453  I 

52 

i 

6 

1 17 

377 

*Treatnemt  of  senior! ry  s*  a minima  requirement  is  different  from  its 
treats* «t  as  a selection  factor*  Selection  factors  ere  explained  in 
Part  II* 


h 

■ 

i 

L 

h 

s 

# 

I 


ERIC 
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Aptiiuda 

tony  sponsors  require  Chut  applicants  demonstrate  general  suitability 
for  the  apprentice  program.  Suitability  has  been  defined  by  sponsors  as 
successful  performance- -determined  according  to  pre-estsbiiahfd  standard*- - 
on  ;n  aptitude  tear.  Thble  5 shows  that  in  programs  an  aptitude  tear’ 

Is  administered  by  thf  Sew  York  Sreta  Employment  Service,  a g*tt  of  Che 
State  Labor  Department1 a Division  of  Employment,  in  191  programs  a test  ** 
administered  by  the  sponsor  himself  or  by  some  other  teetinS  agency. 

Note  that  treatment  of  aptitude  as  a minimum  requirement  is  dlffer- 
ent  from  its  treatment  a*  a aelectio  ' factor. 

Table  5 

4 

Aptitude  Aeqjuirewuta  as  Established 
by  P rogram  Sponsors 


Trade 

Programs 
by  Trade 
H 

-5 

Teared  By 

M.Y'S.E.S.* 

flthsr  CiOtm  Sponsor)* 

Construction 

235 

127 

93 

printing 

; & 

9 

12 

Machine  Tool 

117 

3* 

5* 

Other  Hanurv 

facturing 

26 

12 

Service 

& Repair 

58 

22 

IB 

TOTAf 

433 

L94 

191 

*lbe  total  of  these  two  columns  wilL  not  equ&l  tbe  total  number*  of 
programs  since  sense  «pon&ars  requite ^10  rest  tfhtle  others  require  mare 
than  Qne,  A nave  specific  breakdown  Is  not  available  at  this  times 


10 
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Health 

Table  6 shove  that  e physical  tjutnliiatlOQ  ie  required  by  292 
sponsors.  In  36  of  the  programs,  the  sponsor  pays  for  rite  physical  while 

206  programs  require  the  applicant  ro  pay  for  the  physical. 

< 

Table  6 

Health  llequirerants  as  Established  ' 
by  Program  Sponsors 


Trade 

Programs 
by  Trade 

Physical  Examination 

H 

Paid  for  b?  Sponsor 

Paid  for  by  Applicant 

Hon# 

Construction 

255 

14 

166 

75 

Printing 

29 

LI 

7 ' 

17 

Machine  Tool 

117 

42 

13 

62 

Other  Manu- 
facturing 

24 

4 

17 

Service 
& Repair 

58 

15 

1 

17 

26 

Total 

463 

1 

66 

T06 

191 

Police  Record 

Six  program,  all  in  the  construction  trades,  require  proof  that  the 
applicant  has  no  police  record,  two  of  these  six  require  such  proof  to  be 

|.  ' 

in  the  form  of  a police  statement T The  other  lour  accept  the  applicant's 
statement  that  he  has  no  police  record*  The  remaining  477  programs  have 
• no  requirement  concern  log  the  existence  of  a polio#  record. 
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FART  11  SELECTION  FACTORS 


OiWft  an  applicant  has  met  the  uiniutiu  result  aments  fat  entr*  Into 
an  apprenrice  program,  N is  furthet  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  certain 
selection  factors  such  aa  education.  expet tone e>  ami  aPtltude.  This 
Process  la  a rating  Procedure  which  determines  the  applicant's  rank  pogf- 

H 

Cion  on  che  apprenticeship  Applicant  it$t.  Ad  openings  occut  in  Che 
apprentice  progranfl*  they  are  filled  by  applicants  according  to  Che  appli 
cantB*  rank  prdot  on  the  list* 

The  Tuost  Prevslent  wsy  to  determine  the  tank  order  Is  t,  award 

points  fqr  each  selection  factor.,  Although  a selection  factor  say  be  the 

same  aa  d minimum  requirement , aPgP  education,  failure  to  meet  * miiiputm 

tequiwmftnt  will  Mclude  an  applicant  ftom  further  «m*tdaration  while 

failur^  to  a cote  well  in  the  Selection  Process  Provides  for  no  soch  esc  iu 

■ + 

sloe.  The  effect  that  a low  aelection  score  will  have  is  to  Place  the 
applicant  Id  a less  favo table  position  Qn  the  apprenticeship  list. 

The  following  is  sn  explanation  of  the  selection  factors  as 
reported  by  the  dB3  sponsors.  Sample  evaluation  *tormo  are  included  in 
Appendix  C. 


i * 


12 


education 


Tabic  7 Indicates  that  education  ha*  been  broken  down  for  evaluation 
purposes  into  ''General"  and  "Technical"  education.  Sponsor*  of  323  pro- 
gram* award  point a for  "General1*  education.  Sponsor*  of  234  programs 
award  points  for  "Technical11  education.  Thera  is  also  some  overlapping 
since  some  sponsors  award  points  for  both. 


Tsble  7 

Educe cion  Selection  Factor  as  Eatabllahed 
by  Program  Sponsors 


Trade 

Programs 
by  Trade 

Foincs  For; 

1C 

General  Education 

technical  Education 

Construction 

255 

176 

134 

Printing 

29 

IS 

‘ 10 

Machine  Tool 

U7 

72 

61 

Other  Harm- 

a 

fee  curing 

24 

U 

6 

Service 

4 Repair 

54 

46 

31 

TOTAL 

443 

m 

234 

1 
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Experience 


ExP&rience  iff  established  as  a Selection  factor  In  all  of  the  483 
programs.  Feints  are  awarded  fot  work  experience  in  259  programs,  in 
2 57  programs  Points  ate  awarded  for  military  service  and  1 12  Programs 
award  points  for  seniority. 

In  thu  instance,  as  in  some  previous  instances > tfcare  Is  over- 
lapping since  some  sponsors  ward  Points  for  more  than  one  kind  of  exper- 
ience* Therefore,,  the  individual  columns  in  table  8 will  add  to  a total  * 

-■‘l 

greater  than  the  total  nundber  of  P^oSrama, 

Table  8 

Experience  ^Selection  Factor  as 
Established  by  Program  Sponsors 


Trade 

Programs 
by  Trade 
N 

^ . 

Points  Fort 

1 

Hark  Eaoerlenc* 

[Military  Service 

Seniority 

Construction 

2SS 

130 

136 

32 

Printing 

29 

15 

14 

ie 

Machine  Ibol 

117 

68 

62 

43 

Other  Maniu 

* 

— — 

factoring 

24 

10 

11 

I 

6 

Service 

& Repair  ' 

58 

36 

34 

13 

TO Iflit 

483 

2 59 

257 

. us 

Aptitude 

^ Sponsors  of  347  program  guard  points  fur  aptitude  based  on  an 
applicant's  Performance  on  a written  Job  aptitude  teat.  - Another  wans  of 
determining  aptitude  IS  used  by  373  sponsors.  These  373  sponsors  ovord 
points  on  the  basis  of  information  obtained  In  an  oral  interview. 

Table  9 shows  that,  once  again*  there  Ls  overlapping  since  some 
sponsors  administer  both  a written  teat  and  an  oral  interview. 

Table  9 

Aptitude  Selection  Factor  aa 
Established  by  Program  Sponsors 


Trade 

Fro grams 
by  Trade 
H 

Points  For: 

Written  Job  Aptitude  Test 

Oral  Interview 

Construction 

2 S3 

167 

206 

printing 

29 

19 

20 

Machine  Tool 

117  ! 

S3 

A3 

Other  Menu- 

facturing 

24  1 

13 

12 

Service 

S*  Repair 

S3 

41 

32 

TOTAL 

493 

m 

m 
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State  of  Nev  York 
Department  of  Labor 

Division  of  fitplojnenr 


AFFREHTICE 
TRAINING  REGULATIONS 


Effective  September  1* 


16 
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1964 
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Chap  tut  I X-DI VISION  OF  OSLO  WENT 
Sub.chepter  APPRENTICE  TRAINING  SECTION 

FART  600.  REGISTERED  APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAMS -NON- DISCRIMINATION. 
< Issued  August  22,  1964,  effective  September  I,  1964) 


Suction  600 .1  AUTHORITY . 

It  iu  rfae  public  policy  of  Nbw  York  Statu , ji  expressed  In  Secrion  296 
of  the  Executive  Lav,  that  there  should  be  equality  of  opportunity  In  all 
phases  of  apprenticeship  with  no  discrimination  based  on  race,_cveed,_  color 
or  national  origin,  and  that  all  selections  for  registered  apprenticeship 
programs  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  objective  standards  which  permit 
review.  The  Industrial  Commissioner  la  empowered  by  Seorion  811  of  the 
Labor  Lav  to  encourage  and  promote  the  establishment' of  apprenticeship 
agreements  which  conform  to  state  policy,  to  register  approved  apprentice- 
ship agreements,  to  terminate  such  agreements  and  to  Pronulgare  appropriate 
regulations. 


600 f 2 PURPOSE. 

la)  These  regulations  are  Issued  to  assure  equality  of  opportunity  for 
qualified  persons  in  connection  with  registered  apprenticeship  progtams. 

Each  apprenticeship  program  registered  with  the  Industrial  Cotml Sal oner 
shall  operate  on  the  basis  of  the  following' 

r (D  Applicants  shall  be  selected  after  full  and  fair  opportunity  for 
application  on  the  basis* of  qualifications  not  based  upon  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin.  Such  selection  shell  ha  made 
in  accordance  with  objective  standards  which  permit  review, 

’l 

12)  After  selections  arm  made,  there  shall  he  no  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin  in  any  phase 
of  apprenticeship. 


600,3  SELECTION  STANDARDS. 

la)  Hie  application  for  registration  of  an  apprenticeship  program  shall 
include  a statement  of  the'  selection  procedure  and  of  the  selection  standards 
which  the  sponsor  proposes  bo  apply,  The  sponsors  of  apprenticeship  programs 
registered  pflmr  to  September  1,  1964  shall  also  furnish  the  Industrial 
CthBtisel aner  with  such  a stattmenr  within  a reasonable  period  of  time  provided, 
however,  that  such  statement  must  be  furnished  to  the  Industrial  Cemissianer 
prior  .to  the  establishment  nf  a new' applicant  llsr. 
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<b>  Ho  program  may  be  or  remain  registered  unless  it  includes  an 
acceptable  selection  procedure  and  acceptable  Standards  for  admission > not- 
withstanding the  acceptability  of  its  other  provisions  * a selection 
procedure  is  unacceptable  if  it  fails  to  Provide  uniform  application  of  the 
selection  standards  to  all  applicant*! 

(c>  Examples  of  acceptable  standards  are  reasonable  tests * school 
diplomas*  school  grades*  occupationally  necessary  physical  requirements* 
objective  interviews*  and  previous  work  experience *~ 

U)  A test  is  an  acceptable  standard  if  it  is  reasonably  related 
to  general  intelligence  and/or  job  aptitude  and  is  developed 
and  administered  by  competent  organizations*  A number  of 
commercial  and  governmental  organizations  offers  tests  and 
testing  services*  educational*  religious  and  charitable 
organizations  may  also  qualify* 

<2)  Reasonable  distinctions  based  upon  applicability  to  training 
and  job  needs  may  ba  drawn  among  different  types  of  diplomas 
or  diploma  equivalencies* 

(3)  Physical  condition  may  be  considered  if  it  relates  to  the  work 
which  may^ba  demanded  of  an  applicant  during  or  upon  successful 
completion  of  apprenticeship!  Health  condition  may  also  be 
considered! 

(4)  Who te  sponsor  interviews  ate  used  to  seteen  applicants  for  an 

apprenticeship  program*  the  program  sponsor  a shall  develop  and 
maintain  a written  formulation  of  objective  criteria  by  irtiich  the 
interviewer  is  to  judge  applicants*  and  the  ^interviewer  shall  pre- 
pare and  maintain  a written  evaluation  of  the  applicant  in  terms 
of  the  criteria*  ^ 

* H 

(5)  AppL n^y  be  required  Co  demonstrate  adaptability  to  the 
occupations  involved  In  the  apprenticeship  program.  Whenever 
related  previous  work  experience  is  considered  as  a measurement 
of  such  adaptability)  an  applicant  must  alternatively  be  per- 
mitted to  demonstrate  his  adaptability  through  practical  or 

, applied  tests. 

(d)  A written  statement  of  tha  qualifications  for  admission  must  be 
given  to  each  applicant  prior  to  the  time  when  each  applicant  is  first 
required  to  demonstrate  his  qualifications. 


600.4  AFEOIHIMENT  OF  APPRENTICES. 

<a>  Apprentices  ahull  be  appointed  in  order  of  tahk*  without  regard  to 
race,  creed*  color  or  national  origin*  after  they  have  displayed  qualifica- 
tions in  sufficient  measure  to  meet  minimum  standards  established  by  the 
program  sponsors • 
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(b)  <1)  Each  applicant*  et  Least  ID  days  prior  to  the  commencement  of 

the  apprenticeship  tent  for  which  he  has  applied  * shall  be 
given  written  notification  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has 
qualified  for  placement  on  the  applicant  list*  and  if  be  haa 
so  qualified * hi  a ranking  among  the  applicants*  Further* 
such  notification  shall  inform  each  qualified  applicant 
whether  or  not  he  has  been  appointed  and  If  not,  the  basis  of 
non* appointment*  The  notification  shall  be  sent  by  prepaid 
first  tius  mall  and  the  sponsor  shall  obtain  from  the  post- 
master* or  his  representative*  a certificate  of  nailing 
showing  the  none  and  address  of  the  addressee  of  the  letter 
of  notification* 

(2)  Such  notification  shtll  set  forth  the  terms  of  any  appellate 
procedure  afforded  by  the  Program  sponsors*  khertf  an, 
appellate  procedure  i$  afforded  by  the  program  sponsors,  it 
shall  provide  for  final  determination  and  written  notification 
thereof  within  30  days  of  the  appeal*  Notwithstanding  the 
availability  of  any  such  appellate  procedure  * each  applicant 
who  fails  of  appointment  shall  be  advised  in  writing  In  such 
notification  that  he  may  register  a complaint  with  the  State 
Division  of  Human  Rights  if  he  believes  that  hie  failure  to 
qualify  on  the  applicant  list*  or  his  tanking  on  ouch  list* 
or  hla  f allate  of  appointment*  vaa  caused  by  discrimination 
bated  nn  race,  creed » color,  or  national,  origin*  provided, 
howevei * that  the  complaint  jaust  be  filed  withi*  one  year  of 
any  such  act  of  discrimination* 

to)  After  the  conmneement  of  the  tets  of  an  apprenticeship  prog  tain* 
the  program  aponaora  may  appoint  available  additional  or  replacement 
apprentices  from  the  list  in  the  order  of  tfaelr  ranking  thereon*  Notice  of 
such  appointment  shall  ba  in  writing*  No  applicant  on  the  list  may  he 
passed  over  because  of  unavailability  unless  his  unavailability  extends 
sewn  days  after  delivery  of  notice* 

(d>  Complete  records  of  the  selection  process  shall  be  maintained  by 
th«  sponsots  for  two  years*  or  the  life  of  the. appl leant  list*  uhiebavet  ia 
greater*  and  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Industrial  Coumlssioner  upon 
request*  Such  record*  shall  Include  copies  of  any  written  examinations 
taken  by  or  documents  submitted  by  or  ip  connection  with  each  applicant  end 
a brief  junmary  of  each  interview*  if  any*  Including  the  Judgment  of  the 
interviewer  for  each  applicant*  * 

(a)  Applicant  lists  compiled  prior  to  September  1*  1964  may  be  used  If 
no  person  had  been  excluded  from  such  list  because  of  race*  creed*  color  or 
national  origin*  Such  a list  nay  not  be  used  beyond  September  i,  1965,  unless 
prior  to  its  compilation  the  program  sponsor  had  publicly  disseminated  in- 
formation about  the  avail  ability  oi' apptontlceahip  opportunities  and  bad 
allowed  a reasonable  period  of  tine  fot  applicants  to  apply,  ot  the  List  was 
compiled  In  accordance  with  subdivision  (g)  in  this  section*  ' . 


I 


e 
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if)  After  September  1 „ 19 W » the  program  sponsor  shall*  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  each  applicant  list*  publicly  disseminate  full  Information 
about  the  availability  p£  apprenticeship  opportunities  prior  to  the  tlbe  ot 
application*  and  allow  a reasonable  period  of  time  for  new  sppl leant e to  * 

apply  and  fomer  applicants  to  reapply  for  apprenticeship*  Full  information 
about  the  availability  of  apprenticeship  opportunities  shalL  be  Pcated  at 
the  normal  place  of  application  "or  the  apprenti cash ipt program  and  disseminated 
to  the  Employee rt  Service  and  rh*=  apprentice  Training  Section  both  of  the 
rfew  York  State  Department  of  tabot  and  to  the  local  board  of  eou^atinn 
[-ro video*  however*  that  wfaare  appointment  Is  properly  to  he  made  in 
accordance  with  subdivision  tg)of  this  section*  such  information  need  be 
disseminated  only  ro  the  Apprentice  Training  Section* 

(g)  Cl)  appointment  may  be  limited  to  present  employees  of  the 

employer  and  far  present  members  of  the  union  sponsoring  the 
apprenticeship  program  if  employees  have  been  hired  and  the 
members  have  been  admitted  without  discrimination  baaed  on 
race*  creed*  color  or  national  origin*  Such  appointments 
may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  seniority  of  enploynent  and/or 
seniority  of  union  membership* 

ili  The  Industrial  Ccomissionet  may  rely  upon  a certification  of 
the  sponsor  t.ist  the  employees  have  been  hired  and  the 
atambere  have  been  admitted  without  discrimination  based  pn 
raev*  creed  * color  or  national  origin*  notwithstanding  such 
certification*  the  provisions  of  thir  subdivision  still  not 
apply  if*  after  a hearing  upon  notice » or  on  the  bar  is  of  a 
determination  of  the  State  Division  of  Human  Rights*  the 
Industrial  Cotonisaioner  finds  that  such  employees  have  not 
been  h(ted  and/ot  such -manbote  have  not  been  admitted  with- 
out dl  set  inti  nation  based  on  tsceT  cteed*  color  or  national 
origin* 

. v 

(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  flection*  nothing  contained 
in  subdivision  a (b)  th  tough  (g)  hereof  shall  apply  to  an  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram which  has  not  had  fpr  two  years 4>tevious|y»  does  not  have*  snd  does 

,*ot  contemplate  having  during  the  term  for  which  applications  are  beipg 
accepted*  more  than  five  apprentices  at  any  one  time*  ' 


600*5  H0N-D1  SCRlMl^  J.TYJ R Y OPERATION* 

■p 

_J^tar_  appointment  a.  have  been  made*  there  shall  be  no  d i sc  rial  notion  in 
apprenticeship  ficludlng  but  not  limited  to  job  assignment^  promotion,  la, 
off  or  termination > rates  of  pay  ot  other  forms  of  compensation  or 
conditions  of  work. 
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600.6  DENIAL  OF  REGISTRATION. 


(a)  The  Industrial  Conniislontr  shall  deny  registration  to  a proposed 
pnpgran  unless  the  sponsors  of  such  t'rograp  provide  reasonable  assurances 
that  it  will  .Comply  with  the  Procedures  and  substance  of  this  regulations  • 
The  sponsors  of  such  & proposed  progran  wilt  be  given  written  notice  of  the 

denial  of  registration. 

* 

(b)  The  sponsors  of  a proposed  program  to  which  registration  has  been 
denied  shall*  upon  demand  i be  entitled  to  a hearing  and  redetc  mi  nation  by 
the  Industrial  Commissioner  within  30  days  of  their  demand*  If  a complaint 
ispending  against  one  or  more  of  such  sponsors  before  the  State  JM vision 
of  Hunan  Rights  at  the  time  when  such  hearing  should  be  held  or  if  an  order 
of  the  Division  to  one  or  more  of  such  sponsors  h&s  not  baan  complied  with 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Division*  the  industrial  Coam  is  alone  t may  await 
the  decision  of  Che  Division*  and  may*  without  holding  a hearing*  make  a 
determination  not  inconsistent  with  the  findings  of  the  Division. 

^ i 

j- 

600.7  TERMINATION  OF  RfiGISTCATlONi 

I 

The  industrial  Commi&sionet  may,  after  hearing,  terminate  the 
registration  of  a program  if  he  finds  ^hat  it  does  not  comply  with  the  pro- 
cedures and/or  substance  of  this  regulation  except  that  if  the  State  Division 
of  Hunan  Rights  finds  the  existence  of  discrimination  in  connection  with 
such  program*  the  Industrial  Carani&sioner  may,  on  the  basis  of  such  findings* 
terminate  the  registration  of  such  Program  without  holding  a heating* 
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TRADES  DECLARED  APP&ENTlCfiABLE 
by  the 

Hew  Yotk  State  Apprenticeship  end  Training  council 

With 

pfioraal  Term  ol  Apprenticeship 


CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY  AND  ALLIED  TRADES 

Brick j Marble^  and  Cement  Trades 
Bricklayers  Chimney 
bricklayer*  Refractory 
Bricklayer— Mason 
Cement  Pint sher 
Granite  Cutter 
Marble  Bed  Rubber 
Marble  Carver i Cutter  and  Setter 
Marble  Pol i she t 
Stone  Cutter  (Building  Trades) 

Stone  Mason 
Stone  Setter  M&*or 
Bricklayer)  Mason t Plasterer 
Cleaner**  Caulkers  and  Pointers 

Woodworking  Trades 
Carpon  ter 
MlUman 

Plumbing  and  Hearing  Ttadas 
Asbestos  Worker 
Pipe  Fitter 

Pipe  Fitter  ( Sprinkler  Fitter) 

Plumber 

Plirtber  and  Staamfittar 
St™rf  itter 

Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning  Mechanic 
Lead  Burner 

Intevior  Finishing  Trades 
Latherr  Metal 
Lather T Metal  Wire 
Lather ) Wood 

Lather)  Wood,  Wire  and  He  Lai 
Painter  and  Decorator 
Painter)  Decorator  and  Faperhanger 
Plasterer 

Sheetwtal)  Iron)  and  Roofing  Trade* 

Ornamental  Iron  Ubrksr 
Roofer 

SheatmeLal  Worker 
iron  Worker  (Structural) 


52,0  f 


Ho.  of 

YOftt* 


3-4 

3-4 

4 

2-3 


tj  Ll  lih  » VJ  W J X* 


Jdfl 


0 


Ho*  of 
Years 

Tile*  Glass*  and  Floor  Covering  Trade? 

Glazier  i 

3 

Glazier*  Stained  Glass  1 

M 

Linoleum  and  Resilient  Tile  Layer  i 

3-A 

Linoleun*  Resilient  Tils  and  CfitPftfc 

Layer  or  (Soft  Tile  and  Carpet  Layer) 

3-4 

Mosaic  Worker 

4 

Terrazzo  Worker 

3 

Tile  Setter 

3-4 

Electrical  .cades 

Electrical  Lineman 

4 

Electrical  Lineman  (Telephon  ) 

4 

Elec trician 

4-5 

Draftsman*  Electrical 

4 

Electrician*  Sign 

5 

Other  Construction  Trades 

Draftsman*  Architectural  , 

4 

Draftsman*  Structural 

4 

Operating  Engineer*  Universal  Equipment 

4 

Operating  Engineer*  Grade  and  Paving  Equipment 

4 

Operating  Engineer*  Plant  Equipment 

4 

Operating  Engineer*  Heavy  Duty  Repairman 

4 

PR1WTIMG  INDUSTRY  AND  ALLIED  TRADES 


Engraving  *nd  Composition  trades*  except  Lithographic 

Compositor  (A}  4*4 

Compositor  < B>  4-6 

Compositor  < Cl  6 

Designer  (Steel  Plate  Engraver)  4-5 

Die  Stamper  pressman  4 

Electrotyper  6 

Engraver  and  Die  Cutter  4-5 

Photo  Engraver  Cal  bo  Gravure:  Koto-Cram  re)  5-6 

Photo  Engraver*  Ben  Day  Artist  (also  Gravure)  5-6 

Photo  Engraver*  Cylinder  Grinder  and  Polisher  'also  Gravure)  5-6 

Photo  Engraver*  Etcher  (include*  Printers)  (also  Gravuia)  5-6 

Photo  Engraver » Finisher  and  Engraver  (also  Gravy re)  5-6 

Photo  Engraver*  Stripper  ■ 5-6 

Photo  Engraver*  Photographer  (also  Gravure)  5-6 

Photo.  .Engrayer  j Proof er  _ _ 5-6 

Photo  Engraver^  Retoucher  ( a'isoGravute)  5-6 

Photo  Engraver*  Router  (also  Gravure)  5-6 

Photo  Etcher  (Steel  Slate  Engraver)  4 

Picture  Engraver  (Steel  Plate  Engraver)  5- 10 

Prinv  Roller  Router  4 

Scute t Engraver  (Steel .Plate  Engraver)  4 

Stereo typer  6 

Plate  Finisher  l Burnisher -A l*1  ^ationlst)  4 

Piste  Finisher  (Plater  Heme.  > 5 

Plane  Finisher  (Die  Finisher)  6 

Siderographer  7 
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Music  Engraver 
Die  and  Piste  Prove? 

Plate  Maker  (Steel  Plate  Printing) 

Engraver  (bank  Ko te  Script) 

Engraver  (Square  Lettet) 

Electrotype?  12  (finisher) 

Electrotyper  It  (moldet) 

Photo  Engraver;  First  Year  General 

Ptese  Trades 

Cowrciel  TresfinOrr  --  

Cylinder  Press  Assistant  end  Rotary  Press  Assistant 
Cylinder  Pressman  (IOiOOQ  Hours) 

Cylinder  Presauhn  (llfOOO  (louts) 

Job  Press  Assistant 

Job  Pressman  (10  >000  Hours) 

Job  Fre  saman  ( 1 1 >000  Hours ) 
newspaper  (Web)  Ptesmun 
Paper  Ruler 

Plate  Printer  Pressman  1 
Pressman 

j Printer  Pressman  (Wallpaper) 1 
' Assistant  Pressman 

Bolding  Box  Letter  Press  Pressman  , 

Folding  Box  Cutting  and  Creasing  Pressman 


Lithographic  Trades 

Lithographic  Artist 
Lithographic  Bon  Day  Artist 
Lithographer  Dot  Etcher 
Lithographic  Photographer 
Lithographic  Platsmaker 
Lithographic  Piesa  Operator 
Lithographic  Pressman 
Lithographic  Stripper 
Lithographic  Transferer 


Bindery  Trade 
Bookblnde 
Bookbinder 
Bookbinder * 
Bookbinder > 


Edition 
cose leaf 
let 


1* 


Other  Printing  Tradi# 

Color  Mixer  (waHpspar  or  window  shade  cloth) 
Haller  \ 

Print  Cutter  (Wallpaper)  * 

Printing  Typecasting  Machinist 
Putter-On  Sketch  Maker 

Foiling  Box  Machine  Mobster  (Maintenance  Mechanic) 


Ho,  of 
Years 

A 
A 
A 
7 
7 
6 
6 
- t 


4-5 

2% 

5 

5% 

2 

5 

5h 

5 

A 

A 

5 

A 

3 

5 

4-5 


5 

5 

3 
5 
5 
A 

4 

5 
5 


2- A 

4 

5 
5 


4 

5-6 

5 

6 
5 
A 
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machihe  tool,  metal  manufacturing  industries 

AND  ALLIED  TRADES 


Tool  and  Die  Trades 

Die  Maker  4-5 

Die  Maker  (taper  Goods)  4 

Die  Maker  (Shoe)  4 

Die  Sinker  7 

Ornamental  Die  Sinker  5 

Pantograph  Machine  Die  Sinker  4 

Tool  and  Die  Maker  4-5 

Tool  and  Jig  Builder  4-5 

Toolmaker  4-3 

Ttinaer  Die  Moket  4 

Other  Machine  Shop  Trades 

Machinist  4 

Maintenance  Machinist  4-5 

Metal  Spinner  (Custom)  4 

Millwright  „ 4 

Custom  Gear  Maker  4 

foil  Turner  4 

Machine  Tool  Mechanic  3-4 

Madtiniat  (Automatic  Screw  Machine)  4 


Primary  Metal  Ttades 
Blackani  th 
Boilermaker 
Co  masker 
Moldaaker 
Moldsr 

Moldar  and  Co reanker 

Holder  and  Finioher  (Hat  Block  Die) 

Patternmaker 

Sheetaatal  Worker  ( Iron  Plate) 

Other  Hotel  Ttades*  etc,  > 

Aircraft  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Beer  Pump  end  Block  Tin  Plumber 
Deaf toman  Mechanical  (or  Designer) 
Met  Machine  Mechanic 

i hot  dips) 


Metal  PolienEp'* 
Abrasive  Laboratory 
« Copper ntl  th 
Heat  Treater 


-InstrunenSUBDcer 

Metal  Plat  attaint 


A 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 


t'Lni* 


OTHER  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  TRADES 
»r 

Jewelry  Manufac curing  Trades 
Diamond  Cutter 
Diamond  Setter 
Diamond  end  Stone  Setter 
Goldnith 

Jeweler  .(Hand  Made)  _ 

Jeweler  (Production) 

Jewelry  Caster 

Jewelry  Polisher  (or  Mirror  (.upper) 
free*  Hand  (Jewelry) 

Silverspith 
Toolmaker  (Jewelry) 

Crystal  Cutter 

Hub  Cutter*  Die  Sinker  (Jewelry) 

Jewelry  Mo (darker 

Jewelry  Chaser  * 

Jewelry  Engraver 
Jewelry  Lapper 
Model  Maker  (Jewelry) 
king  Fhceteer 
Stone  Setter  (Jewelry) 

Diamond  Sawyer 

Ductile  and  Apparel  Trades 
Card  Fixer 
Comb  Finer 

Drawing  Frame  Fixer  * 

Dyer  (Textile) 

Fur  Cutter 
Pur  Finisher 
Fur  Nailer 
Fur  Operator  - 

Garment  Cutter  (Hen's  Clothing)  * 

Garment  Cutter  (Neman' a Clothing) 

Jacquard  Card  Cutter 
Jacquard  Harness  Tier 
Jacquard  Loom  Fixer 
Knitting  Machine  Fixer 
Loom  Fixer 

Show  CuLUjr  tHord-Soler)* — 

Shoe  Maker— -Custom  Orthopedic 

Spinning  Frame  Fixer 

Glove  Cutter*  Mis  (Leather) 

Textile  Finisher  (card  tender) 

Twister  ■ Frans  Fixer 
(fool  Sorter 

Shirt  Cutter  (Short  Knife) 

Electrical  Manufacturing  Trades 
Cable  Splicer  (Telephone) 

Electronic  Laboratory  Technician  (or  Electronic  Technician) 


3* 

A 

3i 

2 '3/3" 
2% 

2 3/A 

2k 

4 

3 
3 
A 

3 

2 3/A 

2 3/4 
3% 

4 

2k 

3 
3 


3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 
A 
A 
A 

- A 
4 
3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 


A 

A 
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Woodworking  Trades 
Bo$c  Builder 

Cabinetmaker 

Cooper 

Furniture  Finisher  (Fainter) 

Hand  Wood  Carver 
Hat  Block  Carver 
Patternmaker  (Wood) 

Ship  Carpenter 
Ship  Joiner 
Shipvri^it 
Shi pi it ter 

Stone,  Clay,  and  Glass  Manufacturing  Trades 
Glass  Blower 

Glass  bgcsver  with  Copper  Mi  eels 
Glass  Engraver  (Cut  Glass)  , 

Glass  Equipment  Mechanic 
Melting  Operator,  Glass  Furnace 
Optical  Laboratory  Technician 
Optical  Lens  Grinder 
Gp to -Mechanical  Technic Ian 
Pottery  minoan 
Pottery  Presser  and  Caster 
Sculptor 

Stone  Carver  And  Engraver 

Precision  Optics  Polisher  (Hand  end  Machine) 
Grating  Ruler  (Optical  Instrument  Mechanic) 
Flow  Machine  Operator 
Granite  Surface  Plate  LaPP^r 

Other  Manufacturing  Trade* 

Brewer 

Brush  Maker  (Artist) 

Draftsman  Marine 

Pipe  Organ  Building  and  Repairman 
Prosthetic  Appliance  Mechanic 
Saddl  maker 
Sail  make t 
Harpnakar 

Chest  1 cal  Laboratory  Technician 


SERVICE:  AMO  &BPAIft-lWDUSTRlES  TRADES 
Automotive 

\ Auto  Body  Repairman  and  Painter 
Auto  Glass  Installation  Mechanic 
Automobile  Mechanic 
Automotive  Machinist 
Bus  Body  Repairman  (or  Truck) 

Bus  Electrician  (or  Truck) 

Bus  Mechanic 

Bus  Reflnlahar  (Painter)  (or  Truck) 
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4- 6% 

4-6 

4 

4 

3* 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 


2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 
4 
4 


4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


♦ 


Diesel  Engine  Mechanic 
Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment  Mechanic 
Industrial  Truck  Mechanic 
Truck  Mechanic 

Railroad 

-Black  Smith  (Railroad) 

Boilermaker  (Railroad) 

Carman- ("CaY "in spector ) i Railroad ) 

Electrician  (Railroad) 

Machinist  {Railroad) 

Shoe tm« tat  (Railroad) 

Aircraft  Trades 

Aircraft  Engine  Mechanic 
Aircraft  and  Engine  Service  Mechanic 
Aircraft  Instrument  Mechanic 
Airline  Mechanic 

Electrical  Repair  Trades 

Burglar  Alarm  Mechanic 
Electric  Motor  Repairman 
Elevator  Electrician 
Fire  Alarm  Mechanic 
Maintenance  Electrician 
Radio  Repairman 

Radio  and  Television  Repairman 

a 

Food  F reparation  Trades 
Baker 

Baker  (cake)  (NYC  only) 

Cook  (Chaf) 

Heat  Cutter 
Meat  Cotter  (Kosher) 

Other  Service  and  Repair  Trades 
Barber 

Business  Machine  Mechanic 
Business  Machine  Mechanic  (Opto-Dupl Lea ting) 
CnmerclaL  and  Advertising  Artist 
Coaerolal  Photographer  09 

Commercial  and  For trait  Photographer 
Dental  Laboratory  Technician 
Elevator  Mechanic 
Gunsmith 

Instrument  Mechanic 
Locksmith 

Pipe  Fitter  (Maintenance) 

Rose  Grover 


a 


No*  of  * 
Years 

4 

4 

4 

% 


4 

4 

-4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

3. 

3-4 

2-3 

3 


2 

2* 

2* 

5 

3 

3 

4- 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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ical«  Serviceman 
Sevlng  Machine  Mechanic 
JigHwitat  and  tutorial  Painter 
Stained  Clast  Artist 
Stationary  Engineer 
jailor  {Custom) 

Upholsterer  {Custom) 

HatCtuaaKetHrRepfffrtwa^  “ — - 

{Dry  Cleaning  and  Laundry  Equipment) 

Dental  Equipment  Mechanic 

Small  Cas  Engine  and  Equipment  Mechanic 

Appliance  Serviceman 
K<r>  ltrtiiiAMent  Technician 


*■ 
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Appendix  C 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPAitTMENT  OF  LABOR 
DIVISION  OF  EHPLOtiiJCNT 
Albany^  New  York 


SUW3ESTED  STANDARDS  AND  PROCEDURES  fOR_  COMPLIANCE  _ .. 

WITH" THE  COMMISSIONERS  REGULATIONS  OH  N0H-D1  SC RlNlNATtONj 
IN  REGISTERED  jgfRFMnCBSHlP  PROGRAMS  I 

i 

The  attached  qaeetL&le  consist  of  a suggested  statement  of | compliance 
and  suggested  forms  to  simplify  the  procedures  by  which  sponsors  of 
apprentice  programs  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Commissioner* s Regular 
Lions  on  Noh-Di  sc  r imi  nation  in  Registered  Apprentice  ship  Programs. 

If  s sponsor  elects  to  ti«  these  materials*  tie  will  complete  them  by 
establishing  the  standards » criteria*  and  procedures  which  he  elects  to  use 
and  submit  them  in  tti plicate  to  the  Industrie!  Commissioner  for  approval 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Regulations* 

Upon  approval  * Chase  materials  will  serve  as  devices  to  assist  the 
sponsor  in  recruiting  and  selecting  apprentices*  and  maintaining  appropriate 
records*  as  follows; 

1.  Statement  of  Compliant e * a statement  which  indicates*  in 

detail*  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Regulations  and  steps 
by  which  the  sponsor  may  carry  out  these  tequ  1 laments  / A 
sponsor  may  adopt  this  statement  by  fllUftg  in  the  requisite 
Information  called  for  on  the  last  page  of  the  statement*  and 
affixing  his  signature  * 

h 

2*  Suggested  additional  forms  for  msetlryg  obligations  of  the 
compliance  statement! 

s«  Notice  of  Apptentice  T taint ng  Opportunity  ■*  provides  a con* 
venient  means  for  giving  public  notice  of  the  numKer  of 
apprentice  training  opportunities  and  the  minimum  qualifi- 
cations which  applicants  orjst  possess  to  be  consideted  fot 
selection  as  an  apprentice*  The  sponsor  may  establish 

. mlnimujLqjal i tcatlons  bv  checking  and  cony  1 e tin k the  

Items  which  pt  -Bin*  The  fora  also  Is  used  to  identify 
how  and  uhera  implication  forms  aay  be  obtained, 

b.  Application  for  Apprenticeship  * a standardized  and 

simplified  method  by  vblch  an  applicant  may  furnish  the  sponsor 
with  requisite  Information- about  hi*  minimum  qualifications* 
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Cp  Notification  of  Statue  - indicate*  whether  or  not  the  applicant 
ha*  mat  the  ulnioufii  qualifications*  If  minimum  qualifications 
have  been  met*  the  form  provides  for  notification  of  where  and 
when  the  applicant  should  report  for  interview  and/or  tests, 
if  chey  apply*  If  Eninidua  qualifications  have  not  been  met* 
the  applicant  i*  notified  why*  and  what  appeal  procedure  he 
may  use, 

dp  Qualifications  and  Evaluation  - a form  procedure  which 

identifies  the  qualifications  on  which  an  applicant  will  be 
evaluated  and  provide*  a-nethod  for  rating  and  ranking  each 
applicant  on  the  basis  of  point  values  established  by  the 
sponsor1- j It  also  serves  as  the  required  notification  to  the 
applicant  of  the  qualification*  on  which  he  will  be  evaluated* 

e-  Notification  of  Standing  - Informs  the  applicant  whether  he 
has  been  admitted,  his  qualifying  score*  his  rank  on  the 
list,  and  time  limitation  for  acceptance-  If  tha  applicant 
has  been  appointed  as  an  apprentice*  he  Is  informed  when 
and  where  to  report*  If  the  applicant  has  not  qualified* 

" he  1*  interned  of  the  reasons  why*  and  the  appeal  procedures 
available  to  bin- 


NOTE: 


Copies  of  each  utilization  of  these  forma  will  become  a part  of  the 
recordkeeping  requirements  of  the  Regulations* 


•L 
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STATEMENT  OF  COMPUANjJ 

■ ■ i 

Regulations  of  the  Industrial  Contis  a lohfc 
121 

Nor^Discrimi nation  in  Registered  Apprenticeship  K^rn^R 


* 


As  the  sponsor  of  An  apprentice  ah  ip  program,  vft  recognize  that  under  Section  296 
of  the  Executive  Law  of  the  State  of  wev  York,  all  qualified  persona  shall  have 
s u^I  opportunity  In  apprenticeship  training*  ai*.  'e  egre*.  to  adhere  to  the 
standards  and  procedures  in  the  Apprentice  Training  Regulations  on  Hon-Dlstfrisin- 
atlon  Issued  by  the  Industrial  Cwanss  loner,  effective  r*pteober  1,  1964,  in 
accordance  with  Section  611  of  the  Lsoor  Lav. 

ihe  following  procedures  will  be  used  in  the  recruitment,  selection^  and  employ* 
mont  of  apprentices:  * 


A*  Notification  Requirements  " Recruitment  of  Applicants 

1.  Public  notice  of  apprentice  training  opportunities  will  be  given 
each  time  new  apprentices  are  to  be  recruited* 

2 This  not J re  yill  be: 

a.  Poster  at  the  normal  place  of  business. 

b*  Given  to  the  following  public  agencies:  * 

(1)  District  Office  of  the  HJf.S,.  '"Drentice  Training  Section. 

(2)  local  yoard  of  Education. 

(3)  Locsl  Gf flee  of  the  Haw  YarT_  j-  ate  Employment  pervic*. 

Alternate:  Where  applicants  will  be  selected  only  frost  existing 

efvloyeee,  notification  will  he  made  only  to  the 
District  Office  of  the  Apprentice  Training 

Section,  Certification  la  hereby  mde  that  present 
employ eas  have  been  hired  and  r*  st  union  members  have 
been  admitted  without  discrimination  based  on  race* 
color,  crcedi  or  national  origin* 

3.  This  notice  will  contain  the  fallowing  fnfondatlon; 

a,  Estimattd  number  of  apprentice  Job  openings  to  be  filled* 

b.  Eligibility  requirements. 

c.  Inhere  applications  may  be  obtained,. 

d,  When  applications  ere  to  be  submitted. 

B*  Selection  Standards 

1.  The  objective  standards  and  procedures,  which  are  attached,  will  he 
used  in  the  rac rui tmunt f evaluation,  and  selection  of  each  appren- 
ticeship candidate. 


i 
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2.  These  standards  wilt  da  furnished  to  each  applicant  prior  to  the  time  he 
is  cel  Led  on  to  demonstrate  his  qualifications. 

3.  Candidates  vill  be  selected  for  appointment  as  apprentices  in  order  of 
rant  determined  us  follows: 

4 » A minimum  qualifying  score  for  admission  to  apprenticeship  list  will 
be  established  prior  to  the  evaluation  of  candidates. 

b.  Each  candidate  will  be  evaluated  and  rated  on  each  of  the  quallfJ. 
cations  to  be  evaluated ■ 

c»  The  individual  scores  will  be  added  to  obtain  a total  score  for  each 
candidate. 

d*  Each  candidate  with  a *LnK  .urn  qualifying  score  or  gteater  wiii  be 
ranked  on  the  basis  of  his  tataL  score.  The  candidate  obtaining  the 
Largest  score  vlLL  receive  rank  position  1,  and  so  forth. 

4.  Additional  or  replacement  apprentices*  selected  afrer  commencement  of  the 
^em  of  an  apprenticeship  program*  will  be  selected  in  order  of  tank  from 
the  list  and  required  ratifications  given. 

Notification  to  Applicanta 

1.  At  least  io  days  prior  to  the  time  whan  teste  end/or  htervi«vs  ^re  to 
be  held*  each  applicant  will  be  notified  Ln  writing  thin.. 

a.  He  does  meet  the  initial  minimum  qualifications*  the  tine  and  place 
to  report  for  teats  and/or  intervlewi  and  the  qualifications  on 
triilch  he  will  be  evaluated i or: 

t>.  Ha  does  not  meet  the  initial  minimum  qualifications  the  reasons  why* 
and  the  appropriate  aPPeal  Procedure. 

2.  At  itagt  10  day?  prior  to  the  start  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship*  each 
applicant  vho  has  met  the  initial,  minimum  requi tenants  will  he  notified 
ln  writing  of  the  following: 

a>  Whether  he  has  qualified  with  a minimum  passing  score,  or 
greater. 

b*  If  qualified*  his  standing  on  the  apprenticeship  List. 

c+  Whether  he  is  aPpoinred  as  an  apprentice. 

d*  If  nor  appointed*  the  reasons  for  not  being  appointed. 

e-  Avail  ability  of  aPPeal  procedure  afforded  by  Program  aPonsor. 

C.  Applicants'  right  to  register  a comPlaint  within  90  days  to  the  State 
Gomission  for  Human  Rights  if  any  discrimination  baaed  on  race* 
creed i color,  or  national  origin  was  involved  In  the  selectK  i 
processes. 

NOTE:  ThLs  notification  will  be  sent  by  prepaid  first  class  maul. 

A Certificate  of  Hailing  will  be  obtained  from  the  Postmaster* 

^ allowing  the  nane  and  addr^s  of  each  applicant  notified* 
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3.  Ko  applicant  on  the  List  will  be  passed  over  Eor  appointment  because  oi 
unavailability  unless  he  fails  to  respond  in  7 days  after  notice  has 
been  delivered. 

D.  Records  Subject  to  ftevieu 

L . The  following  records  will  be  kept  for  l years-  or  cor  the  of  the 

apprenticeship  list*  whichever  is  greater: 

a.  Records  showing  that  appropriate  public  notice  has  been  made, 
b-  Records  shoving  -ill  applications  received- 

c.  Records  of  the  complete  selection  Process*  including  standards  used* 
evaluations  loader  and  ranking  of  Each  applicant. 

d*  Records  of  notification  of  standing  to  each  applicant. 

E.  HotuDi flcri ruination  after  ^Plo^enr 

l.  After  appointments  have  been  made*  there  «hall  be  no  discrimination 

apprenticeship  including*  but  not  limited  to>  job  assignment*  promotion- 
lay-off  or  teroinationi  rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  o£  compensation,  ot 
conditions  oi  work. 


During  the  past  2 years > this  ptogtej  has  had  an  average  of ^ apprentices 

in  training  at  any  one  tine  and  contemplates  having for  the  foreseeable 

future* 


Signature  of  Sponsor 


Sponsor 


Data 


Address 
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NOTICE 

of 

APE  REMICE  miCTiflS  OPFOKmm 


( Sponsor) 


? located  at 


< Address) 

is  presently  accepting  applications  for  an  estimated 
ing  positions  in  the  occupation  of  


tHo*  openings) 


apprentice  train- 


made) 

If  you  are  interested  in  taking  advantage  of  this  training  opportunity  and 
meet  the  following  qualifications  as  checked r you  are  eligible  to  apply  * 

MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS 

toe  _ 

m Age  to  , 

Education 

f _j  Completed  grades  of  school  /_/  or  equivalent  as  recognised  by 

local  school  authorities* 


High  school  diploma  or  equivalent  a$  recognized  by  local 

__  school  authorities* 

fj  Other, 

Seniorl  ty 


/_/  be  employed  at  Least 


/ / Other, 


months  as  a 


Uob  Title) 


Physical  Condition 

/_/  Be  physically  able  to  perform  the  vork  required  as  determined  by 


/_/  Other,  

A&citude 
— * 

/_/  Ability  to  pass  aptitude  testa  administered  by  the  Hew  York  State 
Emplopnent  Service  „ 

/ / Other.  


Application  forms  may  be  obtained: 


All  applications  must  be  postmarked  no  lat»r  than 
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(To  be  filled 
in  by  sponsor) 


IKsTR.HCT IONS  AMD  INFORMATION 
FOR  APPLICATION  FOR  APPRENTICESHIP 


( Sponsor ) 

“ < Address) 

accepting  applications  for  an  estimated 

the  occupations  of  


* located 

r is  presently 

apprentice  training  Positions  in 

(Ho.  Openings) 

(Trade)  ! 


If  you  are  interested  in  taki^fi  advantage  this  training  opportunity*  yog  are 
eLlgibte  to  apply  if  you  meet  the  following  qualifications  which  have  bean  checked. 


tea 

/_/  Years 


HIHlmJH  qualifications 

(only  those  which  ara  checked) 


to 


Education 


/^/  Completed  grades  of  school  /_/  or  equivalent  a?  recognized  b1 

local  school  authorities. 

/_/  High  school  diploma  /_/  or  equivalent  as  recognized  by  Local  school 

authorities . 


/_/  Othet. 

■ 

Soniori  tv 

/ / Be  employed  et  Least  months  as  a 

■ 

(Job  Title) 

if  Othat. 

■ 

Physical  Condition 


f_f  Bo  physically  able  to  pet  form  the  work  required 

ac  determined  by 

■ 

i_f  Other. 

■ 

Aptitude 

/_/  Ability  to  Pass  aptitude  tests  administered  by 

the  Hev  York  State  ftuPloYWant 

^ Set vice ■ 

/ / Other. 

■ 

To  apply r fill  in  the  information  on  attached  sheet  and  submit  tot 


Applications  must  be  postmarked  not  later  then 
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APPLICATION  FOR  APPRENTICESHIP 


Name: 


Social  Security 
S umber 


Last 
Address • 


FI  rst 


Middle 


Date  of  Births 


Street 


Month  Day  Year 


City 


State 


Zip  Cade 


EDUCATION 


l Circle  highest  gtldt  completed) 


Crado  School  11  3 4 5 678  Nigh  School  9 10  11  12  College  12  34, 

Dates  Attended 

Hgma  of  School  end  City  Proa  To 


Claim  of  High  School 

Equivalence  — Cive  details: 

EMPLOYMENT 

Present  &oplgygr 

Your  Job  Tltl« 

(Name  of  Employer) 

Duties  Performed 

( Address) 

Date  Mired: 

- 

Month 

Day 

Year 

Previous  Employer 

Your  Job  Tide 

(Name  of  Employer) 

I- 

Duties  Performed 

Employment 

(Add  re sa) 

Dates  Promt 

To: 

Month' 

Year  Month 

Year 

Previous  Employer 

Yout  Job  Title 

(Name  of  Employer! 

Duties  Performed 

Employment 

( Address J 

Dates  Prom; 

To: 

Month 

Yor  Month 

Year 

MILITARY  EXPEJtlEKCE 

Duties  Perforated 

Anted  Force_ 


Ra.nk/Race_ 


Length  of  Active  Doty 


years 


months 
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TOTIFICATIOH  OF  STATUS 


Home  of  Candidate 


Address 


Your  application  for  apprenticeship  has  been  received. 


/_/  You  do  not  meet  the  minimum  qualifications  of; 

Age 

/ _/  Education 


ij  Eaploynent_ 


Phy  si cal  Conui t ion_ 
/ / Other:  (Specify) 


/_/  You  appear  to  nest  the  initial  minimum  qualifications  aiid  are  to 
report  to  


on 


(Location) 
for 


(Date) 


/_/  Tests* 

/ / Interview  - 


Your  selection  as  an  apprentice  will  he  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
Qualifications  for  Evaluation  as  checked  on  the  attached  sheet. 

If  you  have  been  disqualified  and  believe  that  this  decision  may  have  been 
reached  in  error  j and  that  you  should  have  further  cons  id  era  Lion  i you  may 
request  the  sponsor  to  review  your  application*  Tbs  request  should  be  made 
in  writing*  with  a detailed  indication  of  why  further  consideration  is 
deserved.  If  you  believe  your  failure  to  qualify  was  caused  by  dl«ri»lnati4 
based  on  racev  creedj  color*  or  national  origin*  you  may  file  a complaint*  [ 
within  90  days*  with  the  State  Comieslon  for  Human  Rights.  ! 


Signature  of  Sponsor 


Sponsor 


Bate 


Address 


QUALIFICATIONS  AKD  EVALUATION 


Nona  of  Candidate 


Trade 


Add test 

(Only  those  checked  apply) 

Haxlmuu 

Points 

Allowable 

Humber 

Tears 

Credited 

Score 

EDUCATION  TOTAL 

T7777m 

/—j' points  for  each  year  of  education  past 

*"  the  __  grade  ot  equivalent  as  recognized 
by  local  school  authorities. 

/“7  points  for  each  year  of  technical 

education  past  the  Stade  or  equiva* 

lent  as  recognised  by  local  school  author* 
itles. 

f~t  other:  . i 

experience  TOT&L 

uiiiMtth 

r'!  points  for  each  year  of  work  experience. 

f i points  for  each  year  of  uilitary  expert 

*"  leace. 
f~ l Other: 

j 

SENIORITY  TOTAL 

T//M/H 

r~ / points  for  each  year  of  ~ employment 

with  the  sport  earing  firm. 

/“V  Qthet: 

- 

JOB  APTITUDE  TOTAL 

77777 

!~j  Measured  through  test  administered  by 

. Tesi  results 

(None  of  Organisation) 

will  be  converted  to  the  point  scale  on 

a proportional  basis. 

f~i  other: 

EErSjHAL  TRAITSTTEvaluated  hy  interview)  TOTAL 

JTJ  Personality  characteristics  important  in 
apprentl  c^eM  p . 

Ability  to  cdtainicata. 

f~f  Willingness  to  accept  obligation  of 
apprenticeship. 

fy  Ability  to  reason  and  comprehend. 

/y  Interest  and  motivation* 

J~f  Other:  * 

/”/  Other;  - j 

ll 

total  allowable  points 

SCORE 

MIKtHUM  QUAtlFTJflG  SCORE  ___  RANK 


Evaluated  by: 

Signature 


Sponsor; 
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Date 


rcmriCAnoH  of  stabpihg 


TO: 

Mavi«  of  Candidate 


Address 


Minimum  qualifying  

score  l / 


Tout  ecore  / / 


The  following  checked  items  indicate  your  states; 

Yqu  fail  to  qualify  for  admission  to  Che  apprenticeship  list  because  you  -- 

i 

/_/  Failed  Co  cake  the  requited  tests. 

f_f  Failed  to  appear  fet  interview. 

fj  Felled  to  achieve  oinimua  qualifying  score. 

/“/  Other;  (Specify) ; 


■Ut 

/_/  You  qualify  for  admission  to  the  apprenticeship  list  and  your  rank  is  / 

You  are  not  appointed  at  this  time  because  there  are  

apprentice  positions  available > and  these  positions  will  be  filled 
In  order  of  rank* 

/_/  You  are  officially  appointed  as  an  apprentice  and  are  to  report  to: 


(Home) 


On  , 

{Location)  (Date) 

If  you  do  not  report  on  this  date,  or  contact  us  within  7 days  after  delivery  of 
this  notice f wa  vill  assume  that  Y°u  do  not  wish  to  accept  this  appointment, 

if  you  have  been  disqualified  and  believe  that  this  decision  nay  have  been  reached 
in  error  T and  that  you  should  hove  further  cons  id  era  t ion  * you  nay  request  the 
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Early  in  the  summer  of  1968,  it  was  felt  that  a one- day  conference 
devoted  to  commuiity  college  occupational  education  would  be  of  value 
to  certain  groups  and  individuals  in  the  Stdte  of  Hawaii  who  had  a 
stake  in  Vocational  Education,  lJnon  deciding  to  go  ahead  with  the 
conference*  a two-element  problem  nad  to  be  dealt  with: 

p 

1.  What  topics  should  the  conference  cover? 

2 . Who  should  he  invited  to  be  conference  participants? 

The  delimitation  of  the,  conference  to  certain  topics  was  not  an 
easy  task  because  of  the  great  wealth  of  information  available  on 
two-year  college  occupational  education.  After  considerable  thought, 
it  seemed  most  appropriate  to  devote  half  the  conference  time  to 
Hawaiian  issues  related  to  the  overall  topic,  and  the  remainder  of 
time  to  those  national  trends'  and  issues  that  are  now,  or  might  in 
the  future,  affect  Hawaii  and  its  community  college  system. 

3ecause  of  space  limitations*  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the 
conference  to  forty  participants.  : Invitations  wejre  aiven  tn  persons 
concerned  with  vocational  education  from  several  segments  of  the  j 
Hawaii  an  community,  including  business,  inth  try.  labor,  civic 
organizations,  statt*  officials  and  'eaislators*  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Community  College  System. 

1 Much  of  the  morning  session  was  devoted  to  reviewing  the  £ 

Hawaiian  Community  College  Occupational  Education  story.  *V.  Ko^aki 
first  Present^  a history  of  the  role  of  the  Commynity  Coi  *qes  and 
Occupational  Education.  This  was  followed  by  Mr.  Shigetomi's  treat- 
ment of  the  present  state  of  Occupational  Education  in  the  Hawaiian 
Community  College  System.  These  presentations  were  followed  hy  a 
question-answer  period. 

The  conference  then  shifted  gears  and  beoa..  to  examine  thj 
nat  unal  scene.  This  war  initiated  by  the  presentation  of  Dr.  fibel, 
in  which  he  dealt  first  with  the  national  picture  today*  and  then 
we/it  on  tu  indicate  some  of  the  most  salient  trends  for  the  future. 

The  final  presentation  was  made  oy  this  writer,  in  which  the  increas- 
ingly Important  role  of  research  and  evaluation  in  community  colleqe 
occupational  education  was  discussed. 

These  papers  wore  also  followed  by  a question -answer  period,  in 
w'nch  the  relationships  between  the  national  picture  and  the  local 
situation  were  made  move  apparent.  A critique  the  question  and 
answer  sessions  was  prepared  by  Mr,  Lynn  and  is  included  in  tins 
report . 
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As  Conference  Coordinator*  I found  the  experience  enjoyable 
and  rewarding.  Special  thanks  are  extended  to  the  conference  speakers 
and  to  those  that  assisted  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  this  event. 


Angelo  C.  Gillie 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
December  16,  1968 
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COMMUNITY  COLLEGES,  THE  UNIVERSITY  * AMD 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCTION  IN  HAWAII 

By  Richard  H.  Kosaki 


We  have  invited  you- -community  leaders*  Department  of  Education 
officials*  and  our  own  community  college  personnel— to  come  tc  this 
Conference  to  help  the  community  colleges  plan  more  effectively  for 
occupational  education.  We  will  review  pasc  and  present  activities 
and,  with  the  assistance  especially  of  our  special  consultant.* 

Dr,  Lewis  Fibel  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges* 
we  hope  to  plan  for  the  future. 

Occupational  educatio  1 is  one  of  the  essential  programs  in  a 
comprehensive  community  college.  Here  in  Hawaii*  for  the  present 
and  immediate  future*  I deem  it  the^ most  important  program,  in  cur 
community  colleges. 

Nationally,  there  seefs  to  be  a re-awakening  to  the  need  for 
technical  and  vocational  education,  and  a growing  understanding  that 
the  corrniunity  colleges  sh'ould  be  doing  more  of  in  tnis  field.  Recent 
developments  in  Hawaii  place  us  in  the  forefront  of  this  movement. 

But  the  concern  that  community  colleges,  as  colleges  or  institu- 
* tions  of  higher  education,  will  emphasize  the  more  "respectable" 
academic  education  at  the  expense  of  vocational  education  persists. 

This  feeling  qains  additional  support  in  Hawaii,  because  the  University 
of  Hawaii  administers  the  community  colleges. 

A ceriiin  amount^  of  skepticism  that  a University  can  handle 
occupational  education  (in  the  narrower  sense  which  excludes  law* 
medicine,  etc.)  is  healthy.  And  in  the  educational  thicket,  each  one 
should  yuard  his  kuleana . 

Tn  assuming  the  administration  of  the  community  colleoes,  the 
University  of  Hawaii  was  well  aware  of  its  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  occupational  education.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to 

•l 

request  the  consultant  services  of  Professor  florman  C.  Harris  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  a recognized  authority  on  occupational 
education  in  community  colleges.  Ip  the  Foreword  to  his  very  helpful 
repcrt*  entitled  "Curriculum  Development  for  Hawaii's  Community 
Colleges  with  Emohasis  on  Occupational  Education,1"  I stated: 

It  is  in  the  increasingly  important  area  of  occupational 
education  iha*  Hawaii's  community  col leoes^can  of  oreat 
service  to  the  $xate.  ‘Assuming  jurisdiction  of  the  technical 
schools  makes  the  University  of  Hawaii  all  the  more  conscious 
of  its  responsibility  in  this  field. 
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These  are  concerns  that  I know  you  share  with  us.  We  appreciate 
your  participating  in  this  Conference  today  to  help  us  evaluate  our 
current  programs  and  to  assist  us  in  providing  more  effective  occu- 
pational education  in  the  future. 
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COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  HAWAII:  THE  PRESENT 

8y  Samson  S.  Shigetomi 


Each  state  develops  a system  which  meets  its  specific  require- 
ments. Hawaii*  up  until  June*  1964*  provided  vocational -technical 
education  through  its  five  technical  schools  which  were  administered 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  However » with  the  passage  of 
Act  39,  SLH  1964,  the  Board  of  Regents  was  authorized  to  establish 
community  colleges  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  to  include  four  of  the 
existing  technical  schools  in  this  development.  As  a result  of  the 
mandate,  Hawavi  Technical  School  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  w.as  exempted 
and  still  operates  under  the  Department  of  Education.  The  exclusion 
of  Hawaii  County  makes  statewide  planning  and  coordination  awkward 
and  sometimes  difficult. 

Educators  will  certainly  disagree  as  to  which  is  the  best  way  to 
develop  community  colleges.  Some  say  that  the  occupational  programs 
should  be  developed  first  so  that  t-iis  type  of  program  will  not  be 
de-emphasized.  On  the  contrary,  others  feel  that  it  is  easier  to 
develop  a comprehensive  two-year  institution  by  starting  off  with  the 
transfer  programs.  Nevertheless,  Hawai i 1 s community  colleges  seem 
to  be  well  on  their  way,  growing  and  expanding  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

In  1964-65*  the  initial  year  of  operation,  the  total  operating 
budget  for  the  Community  College  System  was  $1.16  million.  In  two 
years*  the  total  budget  more  than  doubled  to  $2.78  million.  Again, 
within  2 years  the  1968-69  budget  almost  doubled  the  1966-67  figure. 
Today  with  5 community  colleges  in  operation*  the  total  operating 
budget  is  $4.79  million. 

During  the  last  year  of  operation  as  technical  schools,  Honolulu 
Kapiolani*  Maui,  and  Kauai  had  a total  enrollment  of  1500  students,. 
All  of  the  campuses,  with  the  exception  of  Kauai  Community  College, 
either  doubled  or  tripled  their  enrollment  oy  1967-68.  By  1967-68 
the  total  enrollment  in  day  programs  was  3494.  In  1968-69  with 
Leeward  Community  College  opening  its  doors  for  the  first  time,  the 
total  enrollment  soared  to  5510  students. 

To  keep  up  with  the  increase*  the  graph  indicates  that  the 
number  of  BOR*  and  Civil  Service  positions  increased  proportionately. 
From  99  BOR  positions  in  1964-65,  the  number  of  positions  increased 
to  274  in  1968-69.  Likewise*  Civil  Service  positions  also  climbed 
from  17  to  73  during  the  same  period. 

In  terms  of  capital  improvement.  He  colleges  have  enjoyed 
phenomenal  growth  for  the  first  three  years.  Starting  in  1964-65, 
with  approximately  $695,000,  the  figure  jumped  to  almost  10  times  as 
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much  or  $6.82  million  in  1967-68.  Unfortunately,  the  1968-69 
capital  improvement  budget  has  dropped  to  a dismal  $2.64  million. 

•e 

Besides  increases  in  enrollment  and  expenditures,  there  were 
other  changes  that  were  taking  their  courses.  The  community 
colleges  not  only  expanded  their  counseling  and  guidance  services, 
continuing  education  offerings,  and  occupational  programs  but  also 
included  as  their  purposes  education  for  transfer,  community 
services,  and  remedial  or  developmental  education.  The  latter 
provides  opportunities  for  those  students  whose  achievements  and 
preparation  in  high  school  do  not  meet  the  necessary  requirements  for 
entry  into  some  occupational  programs. 

Because  of  the  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  colleges, 
perhaps  some  of  you  are  wondering  how  much  of  the  increases  in 
enrollment  and  expenditures  can  be  attributed  to  the  growth  of 
vocational-technical  education.  Although  actual  dollar  amounts  are 
not  available,  the  increase  in  enrollment  due  to  transfer  education 
at  Honolulu  Community  College,  Kapiolani  Community  College,  and 
Kauai  Community  College  has  been-  negligible. 

This  leads  us  to  a topic  which  makes  the  above  campuses  unique 
when  compared  with  Mainland  community  colleges.  The  ratio  of  occu- 
pational education  majors  to  transfer  education  majors  at  Honolulu 
Community  College  is  90:10,  at  Kapiolani  Community  College  90:10, 
and  at  Kauai  Community  College  86:14.  This  same  ratio  in  the  com- 
munity colleges  in  California  and  other  states  seems  tj  vary  from 
40:60  to  30:70.  Maui  Community  College's  ratio  of  occupational 
education  majors  to  transfer  education  majors  is  52:48. 

The  community  colleges  are  currently  offering  over  35  occupa- 
tional programs.  The  majority  of  the  programs  lead  to  both  the 
certificate  and  associate  degree.  The  certificate  programs  require 
30-40  units*  while  the  associate  degree  curricula  require  60-64 
units.  In  the  business  family  of  occupations,  the  colleges  offer 
such  curricula  as  account  clerk,  accounting,  bookkeeping*  business 
data  processing,  clerk-typist , general  business,  secretarial,  and 
stenographic. 

In  the  mechanical  occupations*  we  have  aeronautics*  automotive 
technology,  auto  body  and  painting,  heavy  equipment  maintenance, 
machine  shop*  diesel  mechanic,  and  refrigeration  and  air  conditioning. 

Speaking  of  air  conditioning,  let  me  tell  you  a sto*7  about  an 
eighty-five  year  old  man  who  wanted  to  marry  a airl  of  twenty-one. 

"Don't  do  it,"  advised  this  doctor,  “for  that  you  need  young 
blood." 

"Oh,  I've  got  young  blood,"  said  the  bridegroom,  "but  it's  in 
an  old  contains  . “ * 
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"But  why  do  you  want  to  marry  Such  a youno  qirl?" 

"Because,  doctor,  I've  always  wanted  an  heir." 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  can  see  you're  heir-minded,  but 
you’re  not  heir-conditionea." 

For  food  services,  the  programs  include  institutional  food 
service,  commercial  baking,  commercial  cooking,  dining  room  service, 
food  cost  control , and  pantry. 

Carpentry,  architectural  drafting,  civil  engineering  technology, 
sheet  metal,  and  welding  comprise  the  construction  and  civil  engineer- 
ing family  of  occupations t 

In  the  electrical  and  electronics  fields,  we  have  two  programs, 
electrical  technology  and  electronics. 

Under  health  occupations,  Kapiolani  Community  Colleqe  offers 
dental  assisting,  practical  nursing,  and  nurse's  aide.  * 

The  popular  personal  service  occupations  include  cosmetology 
and  fashion  arts,  more  commonly  known  as  commercial  sewing. 

And  finally,  there  is  the  family  of  public  service  occupations. 
Although  at  present  there  are  only  three  proarams--po1 ice  science, 
fire  science,  and  library  aide--we  will  be  expanding  our  offerinqs 
very  shortly.  By  participating  in  the  new  careers  program,  we  will 
provide  an  additional  six  new  curri cul urns  in  the  human  services  field. 

The  Community  College  System  became  involved  in  the  new  careers 
and  M.D.T.*  programs,  because  it  felt  that  the  role  of  a community 
college  is  not  merely  to  serve  the  post-secondary  student  but  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  adult,  apprentice,  and  students  with  special 
needs  whose  handicaps  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular 
occupational  programs.  If  the  colleges  are  to  evoke  the  full 
utilization  of  our  youth  and  adults,  talented  or  handicapped,  rich 
or  poor;  if  they  are  to  afford  all  students  from  the  educationally 
handicapped  to  the  brightest  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  jobs  of 
less  compl ica ted  nature  to  the  highest  level  of  skill  occupations; 
if  they  are  to  combat  the  paradoxical  manpower  problem;  then  they  must 
prepare  untrained,  unemployed,  or  underemployed  persons  to  fill 
positions  that  remain  unfilled  in  our  affluent  society. 

New  careers,  under  the  able  directorship  of  Mrs.  '^ufaasau  of 
the  Department  of  Personnel  Services,  is  part  of  the  concentrated 
employment  program  which  is  planned  to  operate  for  three  years. 

The  purpose  of* this  program  is  to  develop  career  opportunities  in 
the  human  services  occupations  for  the  disadvantaged  population. 

Eighty  enrol  lees  will  be  selected  from  the  Kal ihi -Palama  and  Waianae 
coast  target  areas  and  will  be  assigned  to  six  participating  State 
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agencies.  On  the  average,  the  enrol  lees  will  be  receiving  30  hours  a 
week  of  on-the-job  experiences  and  will  be  required  to  attend  classes 
approximately  10  hours  a week. 

Depending  on  their  choices,  the  trainees  will  be  working  as 
educational  aides,  health  aides,  social  service  aides,  and  as  aides 
in  other  human  service  occupations.  Honolulu  Community  College  has 
the  sub-contract  to  conduct  classes  for  the  supervisors  of  the  aides 
from  the  various  State  agencies;  provide  developmental,  general 
education,  and  occupational  courses;  and  conduct  weekly  practicums 
for  the  trainees.  The  weekly  practicums  will  consist  of  group  coun- 
seling, sharing  of  experiences,  and  program  solving  through  the 
"In  Basket"  technique. 

The  enroilees  in  the  programwill  be  classified  into  regular 
Civil  Service  positions  and  will  receive  approximately  $309  a month 
during  the  first  year.  During  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  match- 
ing ratio  is  90S  Federal,  10%  State,  The  ratio  changes  to  a 50-50 
matching  for  the  second  year,  and  for  the  third  year,  the  program 
operates  completely  on  State  funds. 

The  change  from  technical  school  to  community  college  also* 
introduced  a movement  toward  achieving  more  flexibility.  Large 
7-10  unit  courses  were  reduced  to  smaller  units  to  provide  scheduling 
flexibility.  Concomitantly  more  short-term  programs  are. being 
planned  and  implemented.  Special  summer  programs  are  being  developed 
to  enable  students  to  make  up  deficiencies  and  prerequisites , workers 
in  the  field  to  enroll  in  upgrading  classes,  and  high  school  graduates 
wanting  to  enter  certain  occupations  immediately  after  graduation  to 
enroll  in  accelerated  sunnier  programs,  ^ 

i 

Two  of  the  areas  that  have  not  developed  as  rapidly  are  con- 
tinuing education  and  community  services,  I will  now  elucidate  what 
the  colleges  are  doing  and  planning  in  these  two  areas* 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  classes  are  genera  'y  held  during  the  , 
evening.  The  philosophy  here  is  that,  even  if  all  men  and  women  had 
a college  education,  they  would  still  need  continuing  education  to 
upgrade  their  skills  and  knowledge,  achieve  their  personal  and  occu- 
pational goals,  and  extend  their  cultural  interests. 

It  is  true  that  a lot  of  adult  self  education  is  acquired 
outside  of  school*  We  gain  a lot  from  books,  recordings,  periodicals, 
radio  and  television,  and  in  meeting  and  talking  with  others.  However, 
continuing  education  is  popular  because  more  adults  are  finding  that 
supervised  . jcation  is  much  more  efficient  than  self  education. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  community  colleges1  participation 
in  the  area  of  continuing  education:  Honolulu  Community  College  is 

involved  in  providing  related  instruction  to  over  2,000  apprentices 
and  also  offering  journeyman  upgrading  programs  for  such  companies 
as  Hawaiian  Electric,  Dole  Corporation,  Honolulu  Gas,  and  Hawaiian 
Telephone.  Kapiolani  Community  College  is  presently  offering  courses 
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in  the  tourism  area  and  in  dietary  foods,  Leeward  Community  College 
emphasizes  the  cultural*  general  education*  and  leisure  time  activity 
type  of  classes.  The  comnunity  colleges  on  Maui  and  Kauai  also 
provide  occupational  and  general  education  classes  in  the  evenings. 

Through  the  coordination  and  assistance  of  the  Teacher  Trainer* 
Robert  Lorenzen,  the  colleges  can  assist  large  companies  who  conduct 
their  own  training  programs  by  providing  pedagogy  classes  for  those 
qualified  workers  and  supervisors  engaged  in  full  or  part-time 
teaching. 

The  Community  College  System  has  also  discussed  the  possibility 
of  providing  credit  by  examination.  In  other  words,  workers  in  the 
field  may  receive  college  credits  for  their  years  of  experience  as  a 
machinist,  mechanic,  electrician,  welder*  draftsman,  carpenter,  or 
sheetmetal  worker.  The  credits  earned  may  be  applied  toward  an 
associate  degree  and  in  some  cases  toward  a baccalaureate  degree  at 
a few  4-year  institutions. 

The  major  purpose  of  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  is  to  acquaint  the 
citizens  with  their  community  college  and  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
this  type  of  institution  into  each  area  of  the  many  communities  which 
it  serves.  Community  service  activities  include  such  activities  as: 

1.  Establishing  a speakers*  bureau  so  that  the  college  can 
provide  speakers  with  various  expertise  to  speak  to 
community  groups. 

2 . Assisting  industry  and  business  in  conducting  workshops  to 
demonstrate  nev  equipment*  processes,  and  techniques. 

Also,  conducting  workshops  for  industrial  arts  teachers. 

3.  Sponsoring  seminars  and  forums  dealing  with  topics  such  as 
personal  income  tax,  small  business  management*  advertising 
and  sales  promotion,  insurance,  and  investment, 

4.  Providing  a large  meeting  room  to  hold  joint  service  club 
meetings,  (It  may  be  possible  that  perhaps  the  Lions* 
Kiwanis,  and  Rotary  Clubs  may  want  to  have  a speaker  speak 
to  the  total  group  at  a single  meeting.) 

L+ 

5.  Encouraging  and  promoting  an  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts 
by  sponsoring  music  or  drama  programs  and  art  exhibitions. 

6.  Identifying  community  needs  and  problems  which  might  be 
met  by  a joint  col  lege- common i ty  action.  This  latter 
activity  is  presently  being  done  on  Kauai  by  the  Kauai 
Community  College. 

Honolulu  Community  College  plans  to  have  a full-time  community 
service  coordinator  to  work  directly  with  business,  industry,  and 
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community  groups  and  to  improve  our  services  to  the  community  and 
its  people.  Currently,  we  are  in  the  process  of  completing  an 
agreement  with  California  Packing  Corporation  to  provide  specialized 
training  in  electricity*  electronicsi  weldinq*  mathematics*  and 
blueprint  reading  to  a select  group  of  artisans.  The  employees  of  the 
company  will  come  to  us  four  hours  a day*  once  a week. 

Another  special  prodram  which  we  plan  to  undertake  in  cooperation 
with  the  Waimanalo  Community  Center  group  is  to  conduct  developmental 
courses  in  the  Waimanalo  area.  In  other  words*  rather  than  wait  for 
the  students  to  come  to  us,  we  will  be  holding  classes  where  they  live. 

Perhaps  it  may  happen  within  our  lifetime  that  the  community 
colleges  may  expand  their  efforts  in  the  area  of  continuing  education 
by  the  use  of  remote  computer-based  terminals  to  monitor  or  manage  a 
students  progress  through  a variety  of  self  study  materials.  The 
computer  terminal  when  used  to  orchestrate  the  medley  of  self  study 
devices  available  at  various  locations  is  far  more  economical  than 
when  used  for  straight  tutorial  presentation  of  material. 

Computer  terminals  connected  throuqh  telephone  lines  or  other 
means  of  a central  computer  hav^  already  appeared  in  thousands  of 
business  firms  and  offices.  In  addition  to  the  audio  capacity  of 
the  telephone,  these  terminals  also  have  the  video  capacity  of  the 
cathode  ray  tube  which  now  dominates*  for  better  or  for  worse,  most 
of  our  homes. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Business^  Occupations 

Account- Clerk 

Accounting 

Bookkeeping 

Business  Data  Processing 
Clerk-Typist 
General  Business 
Secretarial  , 

Stenographic 

n 

Mechanical  Occupations 

Aeronautics 

Automotive  Tedirr1 

Auto-Body  and  - 

Heavy  Equipment  nance 

Machine  Shop 

Diesel  Mechanic 

Refrigeration/Air  Conditioning 

Food  Services 


Institutional  Food  Service 
Commercial  Baking 
Commercial  Cooking 
Dining  RoonPService 
Food’  Cost  fcontrol 
Pantry 

Construction/Civii  Engineering 
Carpentry 

Drafting -Buil ding  Trades 
Engineering  Technology 
Sheetmetal 
Welding 

E 1 ect ri ca 1 /El ec t ron i cs 

IF r 

Industrial  Electricity 
r1ectronics 

Health  Occupations 

/ 

/ 

Dental  Assisting 
Practical  Nursing 
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Personal  Service  Occupations 

Cosmetology 
Coimiercial  Sewing 

Public  Service 


Pblice  Science 
Fire  Science 
Library 
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COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION:  . THE  NATIONAL  PICTURE 


By  Lewis  R.  Fibel 


I have  selected  to  give  you  some  of  the  important  and  interesting 
impressions  that  I have  gathered*  mostly  in  the  last  year  from  AAJC 
headquarters  in  Washington,  of  what  Is  happening  in  junior  and  com- 
munity colleges  around  this  country,  especially  as  it  related  to 
occupational  education  - this  being  my  specific  assignme&t  with  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 

I started  in  junior  colleges  18  years  ago  with  a philosophy  that 
I have  adhered  to  ever  since.  This  is  the  keystone  of  my  remarks 
today.  I feel  that  in  a democratic  society,  education  as  a whole 
has  two  major  functions:  one  is  to  assist  the  people  of  our  nation 

in  earning  a living  - this  is  the  aspect  of  education  that  we  call 
occupational,  vocational*  and  sometimes  technical,  or 'industrial 
education.  (Parenthetically,  I think  any  semantic  dispute  is 
relatively  unimportant  compared  to  acceptance  of  the  basic  concept.) 

The  second  function  of  education  in  our  society  is  to  assist  our 
young  people,  in  fact,  all  of  our  people,  in  living  a life  and  actinq 
responsibly  as  individuals,  as  parents,  and  as  citizens ,*  and  to 
develop  the  cultural,  avocational , and  recreational  sides  of  their 
lives.  This  aspect  of  education  is  sometimes  designated  as  general, 
or  liberal  education.  (Again,  I feel  that  the  romenclature  and  ' 
semantics  are  secondary  to  the  concept.)  ^ 

But  I would  make  a point  here  that,  in  my  opinfon,  these  aspects 
of  education  are  never  discrete,  and  one  cannot,  in  fact,  divorce 
general  education  from  occupational  education,  or  occupational  from 
general.  If  you  have  had  experience  in  the  classroom,  as  I have, 

I defy  you  in  any  one  lesson,  in  any  one  lecture,  to  devote  that 
lecture  entirely  to  general  education  without  it  having  vocational 
implications  for  some  of  *he  students,  or  to  devote  it  entirely  to 
occupational  education  wi chout  it  having  implications  for  the  general 
living  of  some  of  these  students.  Therefore,  these  two  are  indissolva 
bly  meshed  into  the  total  complex  of  education  in  our.  society. 

*■  h 

Let  me  turn  now  to  community  colleges.  Much  has  been  written 
and  much  said  about  the  objectives  of  junior  colleges.  For  some 
reason,  and  I'm  not  quite  sure  why,  authors  recently  are.  trying  to 
reduce  the  number  of  these  objectives  and- put  them  into  small 
numbers  of  categories.  I find  that  I can't  and  I tiow  conceive  of 
at  least  eight  *such  roles,  object! vesi  or  goals  of  the  community 
college.  Let  me  enumerate  these  very  briefly  for  you.  I think 
that,  in  one  form  or  another,  they  are  familiar  to  all  of  you. 

The  first  two  are  the  mainsprings  of  our  academic  program  as 
we  know  it.  First,  the  function  of  providing  the  first  two  years  of 
the  baccalaureate  program  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  students 
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may  successfully  transfer  to  another  institution.  This  is  the  so-called 
transfer  function.  The  second,  the  one  in  which  I am  particularly 
interested  and  of  which  I will  talk  about  later  at  more  length,  Is 
the  occupational  function  which  has  as  one  of  its  goals  the  preparation 
of  students  for  immediate  entry  into  the  world  of  work.  There  are 
others,,  for  many  of  the  students  enrolled  in  junior  colleges,  o^her 
roles  must  be  assumed  and  oth%r  goals  must  be  established.  There  are, 
if  you.  look  at  the  figures,  very  substantial  numbers  of  students 
enrolled  in'  jurii.or-corununity  colleges  that  neither  enroll  in  occupa- 
tional programs  nor  transfer  to  four- year  colleges.  For  these  students, 
some  type  of  a curriculum,  perhaps  a general  studies  curriculum*  that 
will  help  them  to  meet  their  needs  for  two  years  more  of  general  higher 
education*  is  required. 

I think  that  the  junior  college  in  many  parts  of  the  country  must 
assume  a remedial  role.  It  must  provide  for  those  students  who  have 
not  by  their  past  experiences  demonstrated  the  ability  to  profit  from 
college-level  education.  These  students  need  a program  to  bring  them 
'as  far  as  they  can  reasonably  go  in  the  given  period  of  time,  i think 
as  we  are  concerned  with  the  disadvantaged  portions  of  our  population, 
the  junior  colleges  in  this  country  can  offer  remedial  developmental 
work  that  is  very  important.  And  yet  the  list  goes  on.  For  young 
people,  or  older  ones,  mostly  on  a part-time  basis,  who  wish  to  continue 
their  education,  especially  in  the  evenings*  adult  education  - 
vocational  or  avocational,  cultural'  or  general  - is  an  important  func- 
tion of  the  junior  college.  • 

To  these  can  be  added  the  very  important  function  of  general  ser- 
vice to  the  comnunity  by  means  of  such  activities  as  lectures,  concerts, 
art  shows,  participation  of  the  faculty,  in  the  life  of  the  community, 
and  participation  of  the  community  in  the  life  of  the  college.  Guidance 
and  counseling,  helping  to  guide  students  into  that  kind  of  education 
which  would  be  most  meaningful  to  them,  is  a necessary  function  for  the 
junior  college  tc  perform. 

+ 

A list  of  objectives  this  long  as  the  above,  and  I don’t  think 
this  is  exhaustive,  must  be  based  on  some  sort  of  philosophy.  The 
philosophy,  in  fact,  should  come  first  and  the  objectives  evolve  from 
the  philosophy.  My  philosophy  of  the  role  of  junior  colleges  in  our 
society  can  be  very  easily  expressed.  I see  the  junior  college  as 
the  prime  instrument  for  extending  opportunity  ig  higher  education  to 
more  people  -to  those  people  who  previously,  because  of  financial 
barriers,  because- of  geographic  barriers,  because  they  didn1!  have 
the  interest,  the  motivation,  perhaps  even  the  ability*  would  not  have 
gone  to  college  when  I went  to  college  'hirty  years  ago,  when  some  of 
you  went  to'xollege  twenty  years  ago,  or  even  ten  years  ago.  TFtev 
concept  of  the  junior  college  as  an  opportunity  college,  as  a colleoe 
that  will  broaden  the  possibility  for  higher  education  for  more  and/ 
piore  students,  E think  dictates  a long  list  of  roles  and  objectives 
such  as  l have  outlined  here.  I would  not  go  from  this  to- sly  that 
every  junior  college  must  function  in  all  of  these  roles.  There 
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certainly  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
for  some  of  these  functions  to  be  assumed  by  other  institutions.  But 
with  this  list  of  goals,  there  certainly  is  a sufficient  number  from 
which  to  choose  a series  of  objectives  fgr  each  individual  college. 

Within  this  framework  of  the  total  mission  of  the  junior  college, 
let  us  focus  on  Occupational  education  as  one  of  the  important,  but 
certainly  not  the  sole,  goal  of  the  coimtunlty  college.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  the  fairly  recent  rapid  growth  of  occupational 
education  in  junior  colleges.  There  are  broadly  two  kinds  of  reasons 
that  evolve  from  needs  from  two  segments  of  our  population.  First, 
from  the  consumer  portion  (from  a manpower  point  of  view),  from 
industries,  businesses,  professions  and  trades  that  use  the  services 
of  the  graduates  of  occupational  programs.  I think  ft  unnecessary  to 
belabor  to  you  the  changes  in  technology  that  have  caused  the  changes 
in  manpower  needs  that  are  reflected  in  industry's  demands  for  more 
and  new  kinds  of  jobs,  and  the  people,  of  course,  to  fill  them. 

r i 

In  most  surveys  for  the  establishment  of  junior  colleges, 
you  will  see  prominently  displayed  the  needs  of  industry  in  the  area 
for  so  many  secretaries,  so  many  electronics  technicians,  so  many 
nurses,  and  down  through  the  list.  Some  of  these  surveys  have  been 
done  well , and  some  have  been  done  poorly.  But  I have  not  seen  a 
survey  that  doesn't  include  this  dimension. 

However,  I have"  sfeen  many  surveys  that  have  not  looked  at  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  I think  that,  as  educators,  we  have  a - 
responsibility,  not  only  to  meet  the  needs  of  industry  for  workers, 
but  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  students,  as  they  themselves  see  their 
needs.  Our  students  certainly  have  needs  for  jobs.  {Host  of  them 
acknowledge  this.)  They  need  the  income  from  jobs  (99%  of  our 
population  does  anyway),  but  I think  more  than  that,  almost  all  need 
the  satisfactions  that  arise,  from  working,  the  dignity  of  work  itself. 
This. 1 s,  to  my  mind,  as  important  as  the  in  come . Joh  n Slu  art  Mill 
has  said,  "If  there  is  anything  vitally  important  to  thev happiness  of 
human  beings,  it  is  that  they  should  relish  their  habitual  pursuit." 

I think  we  also, see  very  much  today,  as  fs  evident  in  studies  "long 
poverty  groups,  the  desire  of  people  for  upward  mobility  on  the 
economic- sc  'al  ladder.  These  are  a Second  set  of  demands  Which 
impinge  upon  the  junior  college  in  its  occupational  program. 

■ i 

This  might  be  all  well  and  good  if  these  needs  coincided,  if 
they  were  congruent.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  industrial 
needs  and  student  avail  ability *are  often  very  far,,  from  being  con- 
gruent. The  ambitions  of  young  people  in  our  society  are  not  all 
the  same  as  the  needs  of  industry  in  terms  of  specific  jobs.  This, 

I think,  does  not  at  all  diminish  the  requirements  for  the  junior 
college  to  engage  in  occupational  education  at  the  semi-professional 
and  technl cal  level , or  in  other  level*  for  that  matter.  But  it  does 
suggest  to  me  that  there  are  at  least  two  further  responsibilities 
that  evolve  upon  the  junior  college.  One  is  in  relation  to  industry; 
the  junior  college  in  organizing  occupational  programs  should  talk 
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frankly  to  industry  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  the  proposed  jobs  for 
wfilth  they  need  manpower  are  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  young  people 
want  to  fill.  Is  there  i immediate  opportunity  for  job  satisfaction? 

Is  there  opportunity  for  advancement  in  these  jobs?*  Pm  afraid  in 
many  cases  a frank  answer  would  be  no.  These  are  immediate  manpower 
shortages;  they  are  looking  for  ways  to  fill  these  shortages,  and 
that  certainly  is  understandable.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
get  industry  representatives  to  talk  in  terms  of  a career  ladder  for 
people  at  the  semi- professional  level,  to  talk  in  terms  of  diving 
dignity  to  these  people  in  the  jobs  that  they  are  doing  immediately. 

I would  submit  to  you  that  until  there  is  a recognition  on  the  part 
of  industry  of  this  responsibility  to  people  as  well  as  to  the  immediate 
meeting  of  thei.-  own  manpower  needs,  that  the  problems  of  recruiting 
students  in  occupational  programs  will  continue  to  be  as  difficult  as 
it  is  in  many  occupational  programs  today. 

The  second  aspect  that  I suggest  to  you  is  the  junior  college 
vis-a-vis  the  potential  student.  I think  that  we  have  not  done 
nearly  what  we  can.  in  a knowledge  of  the  real  world  of  work  - what 
i t * s like  to  have  to  work*  whal  responsibilities  they  will  have  to 
assume  as  they  grow  older,  what  the  potentials  are  in  terms  of  income, 
in  terms  of  working  conditions,  in  terms  of  advancement,  in  terms  of 
satisfactions.  The  junior  college,  especially  in  its  occupational 
programs,  is  in  a pivotal  position  with  regard  to  the  industries  tyat 
it  will  serve  on  one  hand,  the  group  of  potential  students  that 
it  will  serve  on  the  other.  Unless  the  junior  college  provides  the 
medium  {and  the  medium  is  the  message)  for  a dialogue  through  itself 
between  these  two  groups,  1 think  that  the  total  development,  the 
total  success  of  occupational  programs  in  junior  colleges,  is  going 
to  be  a lot  less  than  we  might  wish. 

Let  me,  if  I may,  tell  you  now  something  about  the  activities  of 
the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  in  regard  to  occupational 
education  and  then  a few  words  with  regard  to  some  of  the  developments 
that  I see  in  occupational  education  around  the  country. 

The  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  under  the  pressure  of  its  members,  became  aware  that  among  the 
many  mouthings  that  it  had  made  about  junior  colleges,  one  that  did 
not  ring  particularly  true  in  fact,  was  the  statement  that  junior 
colleges  were  taking  a predominant  role  in  occupational  education. 

It  just  wasn't  so.  However,  the.  Assoc i ati on,  its  Board  and  its  Staff, 
especially  its  Executive  Director,  thought  that  it  should  be  so. 

They  felt  that  the  Association  should  exercise  a leadership  role  in 
developing  effective  occupational  education  programs  in  junior  colleges 
around  the  country.  As  is  the  custom  today,  when  one  has  an  idea  of 
this  sort,  one  turns  to  the  foundations  and  says,  “We  have  an  idea; 
now  will  you  help  us  implement  this."  ■ We  were  very  fortunate  two 
years  ago  in  receiving  a very  substantial  grant  from  the  W.  K,  Kellogg 
Foundation  in  Battle  Creek  that  enabled  the  Association  to  start  a 
five-year  program  in  this  field.  To  implement  this  program,  the 
Association  has  added  three  additional  professionals  to  Its  sta^f. 
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We  have  embarked  on  a quite  ambitious  and  burgeoning  proqram  in 
occupational  education.  As  1 suggested  to  you  earlier,  we  see  one 
of  the  main  lacks  in  this  field  is  the  lack  of  information  and  the 
dissemination  of  that  information.  So  we  have  set  as  a prime  tarnet 
for  the  project,  th * centralization  of  an  information  function  with 
regard  to  junior  colleges,  and  are  attempting,  insofar  as  we  can, 
to  get  information  about  occupational  programs  in  junior  colleges, 
about  industrial  needs  and  manpower  needs,  about  student  needs,  and 
to  filter  these  through  the  Association  office  and  dtft  again  to  all 
these  groups,  so  that  the  junior  colleges,  administrators  and 
industrial  leaders  in  the  country  will  be  aware  of  the  total  activi- 
ties in  this  field. 

We  have  been  trying  to  disseminate  this  information  through  son£ 
publications,  at  the  moment  most  significantly  by  means  of  a bulletin 
which  now  has  a circulation  of  7,000,  but  also  through  some  specialized 
publications,  through  participation  in  conferences  such  as  this, 
through  visits,  through  the  establishment~of  consultant  services,  and  - 
in  as  many  other  ways  as  we  can.  It  is  real  nice  to  be  on  a project 
that  has  at  feast-  a- five-year  life.  Most  found  at  ion -funded  projects 
tend  to  have  only  one-year  commitments.  You  just  about  start  and 
then  you  have  to  justify  yourself  to  the  foundation  so  that  they  con- 
tinue your  grant.  I think  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  situation 
of  the  Congressman;  he  no  sooner  gets  elected  then  he  has  to  go  out 
and  get  re-elected  and  doesn't  have  the  time  perhaps  to  concentrate 
on  +he  legislation  that  he  should.  We  are  very  hopeful  that  in  the 
next  three  years  of  the  project  we  will  make  an  impact  on  occupational 
education,  and  that  the  project  will  result  in  the  establishment  of 
many  quality  occupational  education  programs  in  junior  colleges. 

Finally,  a few  things  on  the  development  of  occupational  programs  - 
I would  like  to  be  able  to  quote  you  some  hard  statistics  and  feed  you 
full  of  data,  not  that  you  would  want  it,  but  I would  wan*  it.  I like 
to  have  data;  1 like  to  deal  with  numbers  and  concrete  tnings.  However, 
as  l discuss  trends  in  occupational  education  in  junior  colleges,  this 
hard  data  frequently  doesn’t  exist.  1 can't  always  even  give  you 
specific  examples  of  what.  I'm  going  to  suggest  to  you,  but  these  are 
impressions  from  the  thinking  of  people  who  I believe  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  development  of  this  kind  of  education  in  junior  colleges. 
There  are  a number  of  interesting  things  happening;  some  of  them  may 
at  first  seem  contradictory,  hut  I think,  nevertheless,  they  are  true. 

I think  they  are  happening  even  if  they  seem  to  be  contradictory. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments  is  the  evolution  of  inter- 
disciplinary curriculums  in  occupational  education.  When  I started 
out  in  this  field  twenty  yoars  ago,  we  assumed  that  all  occupations 
fell  into  nice  little  groups  like  the  electrical  group,  the  mechanical 
tfroup,  the  health -related  group,  etc.  T'aint  so  any  more.  There  are 
some  very  interesting  ones  that  cross  one  or  more  fields.  One  that  is 
very  important  is  the  electro-mechanical  field.  This  was  brought  to 
my  attention  recently  in  a trip  1 made  to  a very  unsophisticated 
plant  - a food  packaolng  plant.  Now  there's  rothing  complicated  about 
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THE  ROLE  OF  RESEARCH  ARO  EVALUATION  IN 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FUTURE 

By  Angelo  C.  Gillie 


ERIC 


It  is  difficult  and  artificial  to  discuss  the  future  of  occupa- 
tional education  in  a given  state  or  region  without  considering  the 
national  trends.  Therefore,  this  discussion  will  treat  the  subject 
of  the  role  of  research  and  evaluation  in  future  occupational  educa- 
tion within  the  rubric  of  the  national  community  college  movement. 
Research  and  evaluation  are  treated  as  if  they  are  separate  entities 
in  many  sections  of  this  paper,  but  this  is  done  only  to  permit  us 
to  better  examine  the  role  of  each.  In  actuality,  research  and 
evaluation  co-exist  and  are  often  intertwined  to  the  point  where 
it  is  difficult  to  know  where  research  ends  and  evaluation  begins,  and 
the  other  way  around. 

Research: 

Up  to  a. relatively  few  years  ago,  research  in  the  area  of 
occupational  education  was  a rarity;  and  even  where  it  was  claimed  to  „ 
be  in  existence,  it  often  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
somewhat  cursory  gathering  of  statistics.  The  act  of  gathering  the 
statistical  information  in  many  cases  was  the  chief  objective  of  the 
activity,  with  little  attempt  to  obtain  findings  that  could  be 
translated  into  instructional  or  program  improvements. 

We  are  moving  into  a period  where  there  is  a serious  beginning 
to  an  expanded  effort  in  the  design  and  conduct  of  research  dealing 
with  occupational  education.  We  shall  briefly  discuss  the  need  for 
research  dealing  with  (T)  Curriculum  Design,  (2)  Student  Characteris- 
tics, (3)  Institutional  Characteristics,  and  (4)  Computer  Assisted 
Instruction. 

The  future  of  occupational  education  in  the  community  colleges 
is  largely  dependent  upon  our  approach  to  it.  We  can  ro  longer 
afford  to  sturrtble  and  bumble  along  without  the  information  which 
can  be  obtained  from  properly  designed  and  conducted  research.  4 
If  we  should  persist  in  acting  in  the -same  old  way,  i.e.,  establish 
programs  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  perceived  present  day  needs 
of  the  business-industrial  conmunity,  occupational  education  will 
go  on  being  the  lepst  attractive  segment  of  the  community  college 
program.  The  notion  that  vocational  education  should  serve  industry 
is  an  old  one,  going  back  to  the  1890’s,  reaffirmed  in  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  of  1917,  and  reaffirmed  a thousand  times  over  L occupa- 
tional educators.  This  gives- students  and  their  parents  it  ? feeling 
that  they  are  being  shunted  away  from  the  mainstream  of  higher 
education  and  adds  to  its  unpopularity. 

This  writer  believes  that  occupational  educators  should  not 
consider  themselves  primarily  as  the  trainers  of  highly  specialized 
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manpower  for  the  business- industrial  community.  Mot  only  is  such  a 
task  ne/t  to  impossible  because  of  the  rapid  changes  goir.g  on  in  the 
world  of  work,  it  is  also  undesirable  from  the  human  valjes  point  of 
view.  Narrow  training  for  a specific  job  as  part  of  an  occupational 
education  proqram  deprives  the  student  of  those  aspects  of  education 
that  are  vital  for  his  today  and  tomorrow.  Henry  David  expressed  it 
this  way  (1:298): 

What  is  required  is  preparation  for  the 

central  fact  of  continuing  change:  of  continuing  change 

in  bodies  of  knowledge,  in  ways  of  doing  thinas  and 
utilizing  skills,  in  materials  and  products,  in  occupa- 
tional functions,  in  forms  of  organization  and  structure 

highly  specialized  manpower  must  not  only  be  equipped 

to  perform  existing  tasks,  but,  by  virtue  of  the  breadth 
of  education,  also  prepared  to  assume  new  functions 
without  great  strain  or  sizable  new  training  costs. 

This  approach  calls  for  research  in  curriculum  design,  if  we  are 
to  accurately  identify  the  materials  and  techniques  to  be  used  in 
futuristic  oriented  occupational  programs,  fey  research,  we  mean 
the  kind  of  inquiry  described  by  Charles  F.  Kettering.  He  said 
(2:216): 


Research  is  a high-hat  word  that  scares  .a  lot  of 
people.  It  needn’t  ...  It  is  nothing  but  a state  of 

mind  - a friendly,  welcoming  attitude  toward  change 

It  is  the  problem-solving  mind  as  contrasted  with  the 
let-well -enough-alone  mind.  ...  It  is  the  "tomorrow" 
mind  instead  of  the  ""yesterday"  mind. 

v Future  occupational  programs  will  be  designed  around  the  findings 
of  ^intensive  and  extensive  searches  for  those  curricular  topics  that 
will  most  likely  remain  an  integral  part  of  the  occupational  cluster 
for  as  long  as  ten  years  ahead.  Such  studies  will  be  conducted  for 
each  occupational  cluster  at  frequent  intervals,  hopefully  at  least 
' every  five  years.  One  such  study  has  been  conducted  by  this  writer  (3) 
and  from  it  an  overall  approach  to  curriculum  design  has  been  sug- 
gested (4), 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear  that  occupational  programs, 
if  they  are  to  succeed  in  their  mission,  must  be  designe'd  around  the 
needs  of  students  first  and  around  the  needs  of  industry  secondarily. 
Switching  the  goals  of  occupational  education  to  meeting  student  needs 
means  that  we  must  learn  much  morn  about  student  characteristics,  the 
school  environment,  and  how  students  interact  with  the  college  environ- 
ment. 


Some  earlier  efforts  in  this  direction  that  primarily  dealt  with 
the  four- year  college  and  university  (5,  6,  7)  serve  as  a partial 
guide  for  us.  A study  is  presently  being  conducted,  which. deals 
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specifically  with  selected  community  college  occupational  program 
students  {8}  and  may  serve  as  a model  for  other  investigations  of 
this  sort.  In  this  study,  a total  of  900  students  from  four 
occupational  curriculums  in  a technical  institute  and  a community 
college  were  given  a series  of  tests  {socio-psychological ) before 
they  attended  their  first  cl«s  sessions.  The  tests  are  to  be 
administered  to  those  students  that  graduate  during  the  last  month 
of  their  two-year  program.  The  data  obtained  will  provide  a basis 
for  identifying  those  elements  between  certain  student  characteristics 
and  institutional  characteristics  that  appear  most  often  in  those 
students  that  have  completed  their  programs  (see  Figure  1).  Studies 
of  this  type  might  begin  to  provide  us  with  substantive  data  that  * 
will  link. certain  student  and  Institutional  characteristics  with 
successful  completion  of  certain  occupational  programs.  Also,  those 
combinations  of  student  and  institutiona1  characteristics  that  are 
prevalent  aiong  dropouts  will  be  uncovered  (see  Figure  1).  Ultimately, 
such  investigations  might  put  us  further  ahead  in  our  attempts  to 
successfully  match  students  with  programs  and  institutions.  Research 
of  this  nature  is  a must  if  we  are  going  to  have  "student-centered" 
programs  instead  of  "work-centered11  programs. 


Phase  I 


Phase  II 

Program  Graduates 


Model  of  Student-Insti tutional  Characteristics  Study  (8) 

Figure  1 
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In  addition  to  curricular  research*  there  needs  to  be  a great 
research  effort  made  in  the  area  of  teaching  and  learning.  High  on 
the  list' of  researchable  activities  in  this  area  is  the  utilization 
of  computers.  Patrick  Suppes  of  Stanford  University  cites  two  basic 
arguments  for  computer  assisted  instruction  {9:  167-174).  They  may 
be  briefly  itemized  as  follows: 

1.  It  permits  educators  to  provide  a greater  amount  of 
i nidi viduali zed  instruction. 

2.  It  permits  the- educators  to  have  on  hand*  daily  information 
on  student  progress  and  performance,  thereby  facilitating 
the  process  of  making  daily  decisions  and  conducting  evalua- 
tion. 

The  interaction  between  a computer  program  and  the  student  can 
occur  at  three  levels.  The  first  level  of  interaction,  most  commonly 
known  as  the  "drill  and  practice"  systems,  is  not  teaching  in  the 
true  sense  but  a supplement  to  the  curriculum  taught  by  the  instructor. 
This  level  of  interaction  can  be  wisely  incorporated  in  those  occupa- 
tional courses  where  certain  skills  are  best  developed  by  practice. 

The  utilization  of  computer  programmed  drill  and  practice  systems 
makes  it  possible  to  offer  multiple-track  instruction  for  each  occupa- 
tional curriculum  without  requiring  an  unrealistically  low  student/ 
instructor  ratio.  This  approach  requires  the  design  of  the  occupa- 
tional curriculum  with  a number  of  tratks  (or  levels)  and  then  the 
development  of  the  practice  exercises  needed  for  each  track.  Then* 
using  the  computer  derived  information  relating  to  the  students' 
abilities,  past  progress  and  performance*  each  student  can  be  programmed 
into  the  appropriate  track*  Figure  2 depicts  a generalized  model  of 
tnis  approach.  . 


Generalized  Model  of  Computer  Programming  for 
Multiple-Track  Occupational  Program  Practice  Exercises 

Figure  2 
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The  second  level  of  interaction  between  t 
computer  program  consists  of  "tutorial11  system 


srrt  and  the 
objective 


of  tutorial  systems  is  to  assume  the  main  task  of  teaching  from 
the  instructor.  Tutorial  systems*  if  they  are  to  be  successful* 
must  be  designed  so  that  more  simple  presentations  are  offered  to 
the  students  who  fail  to  correctly  respond  during  the  first  try. 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  generalized  model  for  tutorial  instruction 
in  Figure  3.  > 

The  use  of  well  planned  tutorial  systems  can  accomplish  two 
objectives: 

1.  It  provides  a high  degree  of  individualized  instruction. 

2.  It  enables  the  instructor  to  Individualize  his  instruc- 
tional efforts,  since  he  is  freed -from  many  of  the  classroom 
responsibilities. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  fact  that  much  of  the  material  in 
occupational  education,  which  requires  at  least  some  degree  of 
actual  performance  * lends  itself  to  this  kind  of  instruction. 

The  third  level  of  interaction  between  the  student  and  the 
computer  program  involves  "dialogue  systems11.  At  the  present  time* 
only  a few  very  elementary  prototypes  of  dialogue  systems  exist, 
but  it  is  predicted  that  such  systems  will  become  a reality  in  the 
years  ahead.  Many  very  complex  problems  are  involved.  Programs 
will  have  to  be  written  that  will:  (1)  recognize  and  provide  answers 

to  questions  that  are  relatively  broad  and  complex,  and  (2)  recognize 
the  spoken  word  of  the  student. 

Experts  in  the  field  of  Computer  science  are  predicting  that 
these  problems  will  be  overcome  in  the  next  few  years.  Computer 
centers,  designed  to  serve  as  information  and  program  storage  areas, 
will  serve  as  the  nucleus  for  computer  based  courses  and  currlculums. 

Evaluation: 

Evaluation  is  one  of  the  least  attractive  words  in  the  field  of 
education*  and  occupational  education  is  no  exception;  but  as  occu- 
pational education  attempts  to  make  its  case  to  the  public  for  more 
and  more  funds*  it  seems  that  such  requests  need  to  be  based  on 
tangible  objectives.  What  we  are  really  saying  is:  The  objectives 

4 of  occupational  programs  should  be  measurable.  This  becomes 
increasingly  more  necessary  as  education  finds  itself  'in  competition 
with  many  agencies  for  tax  derived  funds.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  those  activities  that  can  demonstrate  the  achievement 
of  tangible  results  stand  the  best  chance  of  surviving  the  battle  of 
acquiring  public  funds. 
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Generalised  Model  of  Tutorial  Instruction 

Figure  3 


D7 


There  appears  to  be  a national  trend  toward  increased  account- 
ability in  the  use  of  public  monies*  as  indicated  by  the  national 
attention  being  given  to  '*  PI  a nning- Prog  ramming- Budgeting  Systems'1 
{cojtnonly  inferred  to  as  PPBS).  Many  states  have  already  decided 
to  adopt  PPBS  as  a major  approach  to  determining  how  to  spend  their 
funds  In  the  Wisest  way.  Therefore,  we  can  see  several  very  good 
reasons  for  looking  to  PPBS  for  suggestions  in  the  evaluation  of 
occupational  education. 

PPBS  was  first  introduced  by  Secretary  McNamara  in  the* 

Department  of  Defense.  It  later  received  wider  adoption  in  the 
Federal  Government.  In  1965*  President  Johnson  initiated  PPBS 
throughout  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Government.  Since 
that  time.*  as  indicated  above i several  states  have  adopted  PPBS; 
and  it  is  felt  that  other  states  will  begin  to  utilize  PPBS  in  the 
near  future. 

What  is  PPBS?  It  Is  an  approach  to  planning,  programming,  and 
budgeting  that  attempts  to  insure  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  invest- 
ment. The  utilization  of  this  approach  (10:9)  would  impose  several 
demands  upon  occupational  program  educators.  Including  the  following: 

► 

1.  Objectives  and  goals  of  all  programs  must  be  precisely  and 
carefully  developed.  This  means  they  should  be  measurable. 
They  may  very  likely  be  the  outcome  of  a research  activity. 

2.  Every  occupational  program  should  be  evaluated  to  see  to 
what  extent  it  meets  its  objectives  and  goals.  The  benefits 
derived  from  the  conduct  of  the  proqrams  should  be  weighed 
against  their  costs* 

3.  There  should  be  a serious  examination  into  alternative  ways 
of  achieving  the  objectives  and  goals  set  down  in  the 
first  place.  This  can  also  be  a research  endeavor. 

4.  Based  on  the  analysts-  developed  In  the  procedure  stated 
above,  the  budget  for  the  programs  is  prepared*  It  is 

- Important  that  the  budget  request  be  justified  within  the 
context  of  the  long-range  program  and  financial  plan  of  the 
college  and  the  state  or  region* 

It  seems  reasonably  safe  to  predict  that  the  utilization  of  the 
PPBS  approach  is  going  to  be  more  widely  adopted  in  the  years  ahead* 
This  writer  feels  that  It  will  become  one  of  the  most  accepted 
methods  for  the  evaluation  and  analysis  of  occupational  education 
programs  * 

Many  of  us  also  believe  that  the  PPBS  approach  has  much  to 
offer  in  the  development  of  new  courses  and  the  redesign  of  existing 
courses  such  that  an  evaluation  plan  can  be, built  into  each  course* 
Many  educators  have  the  habit  of  saying  that  many  of  the  outcomes  of 
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education  are  intangible  and  can't  be  measured.  There  certainly  is 
some  truth  to  the  contention,  but  it  doesn-!t  preclude  the  fact  that 
every  course  should  have  some  objectives  and  goals  that  can  be 
measured.  The  Important  thing  is  to  start  at  the  beginning,  i.e. , 
(1)  establish  the  measurable  objectives  and  goals,  (2)  seek  out  the 
ways  in  which  the  course  can  achieve  them*  and  (3)  develop  measure- 
ments for  the  objectives,  the  course  content  should  be  designed 
only  after  the  adoption  of  the  objectives  and  must  be  aimed  at 
meeting  them  (see  figure  4). 


Course  Development  and  Evaluation:  PPBS  Style 

figure  4‘ 


To  accept  this  as  the  mode  of  course  development  can  result  in 
built-in  evaluation  devices  and  methods  that  will  maintain  an  ongoing 
vigil  over  the  effectiveness  of  any  course  in  terms  of  Its  own 
objectives.  One  argument  against  such  an  approach  is  that  It  con- 
stitutes prying  into  the  professional  affairs  of  the  instructor  and 
his  classroom.  Such  an  argument  falls  flat  when  the  instructor 
himself,  perhaps  In  cooperation  with  other  instructors  with  similar 
academic  competencies,  is  the  one  who  establishes  the  objectives, 
goals,  and  content  of  the  course*  and  also  Is*  the  one  conducting  the 
evaluation.  Evaluation  of  this  nature  is  of  the  most  pragmatic  kind, 
because  it  serves  as  the  launching  pad  for  continuous  examination  of 
course  and  student  progress  from  which  mistakes  can  be  quickly  identi- 
fied and  rectified  before  the  damage  done  becomes  too  excessive. 

1 feel  it  important  to  restate  again  that  evaluation  of  courses  in 
this  manner  (as  shown  in  figure  5)  will  find  maximum  success  when 
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CRITIQUE  OF  QUESTION  ANSWER  PERIOD 
By  David  R.  Lynn 


The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  were  structured  to  provide  time 
for  interaction  between  speakers  and  trie  panelist.  One  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  conference  was  to  stimulate  appraisal  of  present  concepts 
and  to  foster  an  exchange  of  ideas  involving  expertise  from  within  and 
without.  This  took  the  form  of  question-answer  periods,  the  results  of 
which  are  summarized  I'’  the  report  of  proceedings  which  follow. 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION M HAWAII:  THE  PRESENT 

Speaker  - Mr.  Samson  Shigetomi 

Questions  centered  around  the  role  of  the  community  college  in 
implementing  certain  phases  of  the  "Mew  Careers  Program".* 

Question: 

r + 

Concern  was  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  "drop-outs “ in  the 
"New  Careers  Program"  could  undertake  course  work  that  would  lead  to 
a high  school  diploma. 

Response: 

An  affirmative  answer  was  given.  With  proper  counseling  into 
certain  skill  course  areas  * "drop-outs'!  could  pursue  course  work 
that  would  lead  to  acquiring  a high  school  diploma. 

Question: 


3 
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Participants  probed. for  detail*  regarding  the  philosophy  and 
operational  goal;  of  the  "Mew  Careers  Program". 

Response: 

"New  Careers"  was  explained  as  a new,  trial  program  w'fich  was 
attempting  to  motivate  youth  to  new  job  standards.  Concern  was 
expressed  regarding  the  shortage  of  manpower  in  the  personal  services 
job  areas.  One  of  the  "key"  persons  in  .he  "New  Careers  Program" 
w?s  critical  of  recent  trends  of  occupational  training  programs  in 
schools  placing  increasing  emphasis  on  technical  and  semi -technical 
training  programs.  This  person  felt  that  the  need  is  in  the  personal 
service  areas.  She  went  on  to  say  that  the  problem  in  Hawaii  is  to 
keep  present  pockets  of  poverty  from  deteriorating  into  Mainland- type 
ghettos, 


* This  is  a federally  sponsored  project  in  which  college  age  people 
from  the  disadvantaged  areas  are  to  be  recruited  into  programs  that 
lead  to  positions  as  human  service  aides.  See  Mr.  Shigetomi *s 
paper.  (Editor's  note.) 
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Teaching  aides  entering  "New  Careers  Programs11  in  the  community 
colleges  were  being  screened  by  the  use  of  the  California  Mental 
Maturity  Test.  Early  results  indicate  that  the  majority  entering 
the  program  will  have  at  least  a 10th  grade  ability  level  - many 
higher. 

The  “New  Careers  Program"  will  be  programmed  over  as  many  State 
agencies  as  possible  - the  community  colleges  being  only  one. 

► 

In  the  opinion  of  one  conference  participant,  every  good  pro- 
fessional field  should  have  a supplementary  para -professional  field. 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  0CCUFA]'I0NAL  EDUCATION:  THE  PRESENT 


Speaker:  Dr.  Lewis  R.  Fibel 

Participants  raised  questions  regarding  problems  in  implementing 
the  “Vocational  Amendments  of  1968"  as  outlined  in  the  presentation. 

Question : 

With  the  implications  for  community  colleges  to  assume  more 
resj Qnsibil ity  for  occupational  education*  what  planning  is  being 
done  in  the  State? 

3 

Response: 

Planning  to  implement  the  Act  has  already  been  initiated  in 
Hay/aii.  Initial  planning  is  under  way  for  a State-wide  conference 
on  the  "Vocational  Amendments  of  1968“  to  be  held  in  the  Spring  of 
1969.  The  ComUr.ity  College  System  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  is 
taking  the  leadership  in  this  planning.  Tentative  expenditure  plans 
are  already  in  the  development  stage.  Details  regarding  preliminary 
developments  are  soon  to  be  released  to  all  colleges  and  related' 
agencies . 

Attention  was  called  to  the  requirement  of  evaluation  as 
detailed  in  the  "Amendments11.  This  was^  cited  as  one  of  the  critical 
problems  facing  educators  in  the  State/  It  was  said  that  tursbry 
evaluations  are  no  longer  going  to  be  acceptable.  Programs  must  be 
evaluated  as  tojtheir  relevancy  to  tK  success  and  failure  pf  the 
graduates. 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION:  THE  FUTURE 

i 

Panel:  Dr.  Angelo  C.  Gillie  and  Dr.  Lewis  R.  Ffbel 

Presentation  by  the  two  panel  members  stimulated  considerable 
discussion  and  Interaction  between  conference  participants  and  panel 
members ■ 
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Question: 

Is  the  "Antioch  Program"  applicable  to  occupational  training 
programs  in  the  State? 

* Response: 

Jt  is  difficult  to  adapt  the  "Antioch  Program11  to  occupational 
programs.  ^ Occupational  programs,  by  nature,  are  too  varied  in 
^length  - tine  "Antioch  Program"  would  be  hard  to  schedule.  Even  a 
Quarter  system  keeps  the  student  out  of  school  too  long. 

i 

Suggested  as  a better  system  would  be  to  establish  measurable 
exit  requirements  for  occupational  programs-,  thus,  enabling  a 
student  to  progress .at  his  own  pace  and  conceivably  enter  the  labor 
market  in  a shorter  period  of  time. 

Emphasis  wa<  placed  on  the  need  to  accept  the  philosophy  of 
"credit  and  knowledge  gained"  regardless  of  where  attained. 

If  we  can  find  a valid  way  of  measurina  the  achievemen.t,  we  then 
can  'grant  credit  by  examination.  - 

* 

Question: 

Should  occupational  training  programs  be  student  oriented  or 
industry  oriented? 

Response 

If  programs  are  "work- centered 11 , the  student  is  the  one  who 
suffers.  Traditionally  occupational  programs  have  been  framed 
around  job  skills  - students  are  bent  to  these.  A better  approach 
would  be  to  start  at  the  opposite  end  - determine  the  students* 
needs  first.  Training  programs  should  be  generalized  and  concerned 
only  with  the  learning  required  to  meet  job  needs  for  a few  years. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  several  conferees  questioned 
this  philosophy.  Several  expressed  the  opinion? that  school  occu- 
pational training  programs  should  be  industry  oriented.'  This 
provoked  further  discussion. 

i 

Question: 

Should  student  needs  and  industry  heeds  always  be  congruent? 
Response: 

In  determining  whether  occupational  programs  should  be  student 
oriented  or  industry  oriented  - the  weight  should  be  on  the  side  of 
the  student.  Industry  tends  to  vary  demands  tn  accordance  with 
demands  of  outside  forces*  The  above  does  not  rule  out  the  responsf 
bility  of  the  community  college  standing  ready  to  establish  short 
range  programs  at  any  time  to  meet  inmediate  needs  of  industry. 
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Question: 


E4' 


If  training  programs  are  not  industry  oriented » what  determines 
the  job  skills  to  be  taught? 

Response: 

Occupational  training  programs  must  be  acceptable  to  three  groups: 

1)  the  employers 

2)  the  students 

3)  the  faculty 

^ Training  pVggrams> must  be  a compromise  in  meeting  the  requirements 
of  these  three  groups. 

Question: 

What  is  the  conflict  concerning  "general  education"  and  "voca- 
tional education"  in  the  occupational  training  programs? 

Response: 

s * 

New  York  City  was  cited  tfs  an  example  of  a system  where  vocational 
programs  were  taught  by  a dual  faculty  - a vocational  education  faculty 
and  a general  education  faculty.  There  was  little  cotnnon  ground  on 
which  th^y  met. 

It  was  noted  that  the  above  is  not  the  trend  in  new  occupational 
programs  today.  A program  of  vocational  education*  which  includes 
both  general  and  vocational  aspects*  can.oe  taught  In  a total  package. 
All  teachers  have  both  responsibilities.  Faculty  must  accept  broad 

goals.  .»  \ 
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PREFACE 


This  project  was  financed  by  a Four  Corners  Regional 

■ 

Commission  Technical  Assistance  Grant*  The  project  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  Associate  Superintendent  for  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Arizona  Research 
Coordinating  Unit, 

The  primary  mission  of  this  twelve  months  project  was 
to  give  guidance  to  the  establishment  of  five  area  Skill 
Centers  in  Arizona  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Sterling  Report, 

The  final  report  is  presented  in  six  parts 
Chapter  I The  Present  Situation, 

' h 

Chapter  II  Project  Description, 


Chapter  m The  Economic  Environment  Tor  Vocational 

Education  In  The  Nine  County  Area* 


Chapter  IV 


The  Current  Status  Of  Vocational  Education 
In  The'  Nine  County  Area, 


Chapter^  V 
Chapter  VI 


Narrative  Summary-  Of  The  Project. 

i 

Conclusions  And  Recommendations* 


ERJC 


* i 

Li 
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I*  THE  PRESENT. SITUATION* 


Over  300,000  people  live  in  the  nine  Arizona  counties 

* 

of  xhe  Four  Corners  Regional  Area*  Of  these,  165,000  are 

* 

adults  IS  years  of  age  and  older;  36 t 000  are  employed,  29 
percent  of  the  population.  In  the  remaining  five  counties, 

J 

containing  B0  percent  of  .the  State ' s population,  the  employ- 

* 

¥ 

— 'J  * 

ment  rate  is  if 7 percent  of  the  population.  The  Four  Corners 

Counties  last  year  had  a secondary  school  and  community 
college  enrollment  of  22,953  or  less  than  9 percent  of 
their  population.  The  remaining  counties  had  11  percent  of 
their  population  enrolled  in  these  grades*  The  school 

J" 

dropout  rate  averaged  IB. 65  percent  in  the  Four  Corners 

Counties  compared* with  9.25  percent  in  the  rest  of  the  State. 
* 

There  are  50  public  high  schools  and  three  public 
community  colleges  in  the  Four  Comers  Regional  Counties 
offering  eight  kinds  of  vocational  training  in  124  different 

t s 

programs*  Forty  percent  of  the  programs  are  in  agriculture 
and  consumer  home  economics* 


■. 

* A Proposed  Supplement  To, The. .State  Plan  For  Vocational - 
Technical!  Education,  Sterling  Institute,  Washington,  D»C* 
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II*  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


t , 


Th  Technical  Assistance  Grant  FCRC  Project  No*  101-200-007 
between  the  Four  Corners  Regional  Commission  and  the  Arizona 

State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  was  authorized 

< 

September  1,  1969* 


Purpose 

Provide  technical  assistance  and  professional  consulting 
service  to  the  nine  oounty  area  of  Arizona*  

Background 

One  Planning  and  Development  Specialist  worked  primarily 
with  Central  Arizona  College  in  curriculum  .and  systems  develop- 
ment.for  the  ,£ila  River  Career  Center  located  at  Sacaton,  Arizona* 
The  second  Planning  and  Development  Specialist  divided  his  time 
among  the  communities  of  Kingman,  Clarkdale,  Winslow,  and 
Globe-Hiami,  Arizona*  His  responsibilities  were  primarily  to 
help  develop  organizational  structure,  facilities  arrangements, 
employer  relations,  community  .participation,  and  other  details 
at  each  location  required  to  enable  the  local  people  to 
establish  a Skill  Center;  and  to  work  with  the  sponsoring 
institutions,” S' fca te ”ah<T" F e de raXTag enci 05 “tar defT*eTopirtg— - 

-e 

financial  support  for  their  operations. 


-2- 
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Geographical*  Area 

The  nine  counties  in  Arizona  Which  are  a part  of  the 
ninety- two  county  region  are:  Apache*  Coconino*  Gila* 

Graham*  Greenlee*  Mohave*  Pinal*  and  .Yavapai  * 


i 


- 3- 
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FIGURE  I.  FOUR  CORNERS  REGIONAL  AREA  OF  ARIZONA 


Ill,  THE  ECONOMIC  ENVIRONMENT  EOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Arizona's  economy  in  these  counties  is  significantly 
unbalanced  when  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  State  and 
nation*  This  is  no  doubt. due. to  the  large  areas  of  Federal 
and  State  lands  within  the  counties.  Mining  and  lumbering 
are  the  dominant  industries  within  this  region. 

The  Arizona  Manpower  Review  had  this  to  say  about  the 
rural  areas  of  the  state: ^ 


Federal  policies  designed  to  slow  the 
inflationary  spiral  nationally  have  some 
effect  on  the  rural  counties.  The  effect 
/ of  these  economy -dampening  efforts  have  a 
greater  impact  on  the  urban,  industrialized 
areas  than  they  do  on  rural  economies.  The 
result  is  that  the  economic  slowdown  is 
modified  and  delayed  in  reaching  the  rural 
communities . The  influence  of  federal  - 
policies  must  be. considered  secondary  in 
Arizona's  rural  areas  (except  for  the 
Agricultural  Act). 

Continued  economic  development  activities 
by  many  smaller  communities  are  beginning 
to  improve  the  smaller  rural  community 
- competitive^position  for  industrial  growth. 
Industrial  growth  and  economic  development 
tend  to  have  a cumulative  effect;  each  step 
forward  in  improving  the  economic  mix  of  a 
labor  area  adds  to 'previous-  gafrisv-®^  '-  - 
influences  favorably  any  future  efforts 
toward  economic  growth. 


IN  THE  NINE  COUNTY  AREA 

f 


The  Economy  - An  Overview 


--A 


1 Arizona  Manpower  Review,  Employment  Security  Commission  of 


Arizona^  Phoenix,  p*  17,  September  1970. 


Industrial  segments  that  can  be  expected 
to  expand  rural  employment  in  the  next  decade 
are  manufacturing*  contract  construction* 
trade*  services  and  government. 

Population,  Employment  And  The  Workforce 
Population' from  preliminary  19.70.  census  data  shows  a 
statewide  gain  of  34.6%  since  1960,  ranking  Arizona  third  in 
the  nation  in  rate  of  gain..  All  counties. but  Greenlee 
(-12.2%)  increased  more  than  .5% , in  .population  since  I9  60. 
Mohave  County  had  the ’highest  rate  of  increase  in  the.  state 

-IJI1 

- - 224.6%.  The  civilian  labor  force  in  the  non-metropolitan 
counties  increased  5.8%  from  1969.  Hon-agricultural  wage  and 
salary  employment  is  up  S.7%  since  a year  ago.  Mining 


employment  increased  8.5%  over  a year  ago;  contract  construc- 
tion employment  was  down  8.8%.  .Agricultural  employment 
decreased  5.0%  from  June  a year  ago.  Total  unemployment  is 
expected  to  be  greater  in  1970  than  any  year  during  the  1960,s 

In  June  it  was  up  62.0%  over  June  1969  and  28.0%  over 

2 

January  19  70.- 


2 


Ibid.  p.  5 


TABLE  I 


POPULATION  GROWTH  IN  THE  FOUR  CORNER  AREA  OF  ARIZONA3 


4F1** 


THOUSANDS 


1 / 1970  Preliminary  Census  Data. 

2/  Insert  Figure  Is  Percentage  Change  From  I960  to  1970. 


Ibid.  P-7. 
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IV.  THE  CURRENT  STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  NINE  COUNTY  AREA 

Secondary  School  Vocational  Education 
Forty-four  secondary  schools  within  the  nine  county  area 

■ I 

offered  vocational  education  in  Agriculture*  Gainful  Horae 
Economics*  Trade  & Industrial*  Office  Education  and 
Distributive  Education-  There  were  4*104  students  who 
enrolled  and  completed  a program  in  one  of  the  above  areas. 

See  Table  II  page  12. 

A concerted  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Department  of 
Vocational  Education  to  expand  vocational  training  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  area.  One  means  of  expanding 
vocational  training  in  the  secondary  schools  is  by  a cooperative 

use  of  mobile  training  units.  This  project  is  in  a planning 

* * 

status  at  this  time*  - 

An  Exemplary  Project,  * Northern  Arizona  Hospitality 
Education  .Program"  has  been  funded  under  Part  C funds  by  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Education*  The  program  was  launched 
last  July  with  a Teachgr-Education  workshop*  Grand  Canyon 
High  School  will  be  the  pilot  school, with  approximately  2D 
students  enrolled  Th“fha  "program;  during  the  year  eight  other 
high  schools  will  join  the  program*  They  are  Fredonia,  Page* 
Tuba  City,  Monument  Valley*  Many  Farms*  Chinle*  Window  Rock 

-8- 
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and  Ganado.  Training  will  be  conducted  for  students  in  all 
phases  of  the  hospitality  industry.  The  training  may  be 
multi-discipline  or  an  in-depth  training  in,  one  discipline 
and  will,  be  determined  by  the  type  of  training  station  in 
which  the  student  will  be  employed-  When  all  schools  become 
fully  involved > there  will  be  approximately  1BQ  students 
receiving  training.  A full  time  Project  Coordinator  has  been 
appointed  to  give  overall  supervision  and  assistance  in 

carrying  this  project  to  a successful  conclusion.  If  the 

■ 

project  is  as  successful  as  anticipated,  it  will  probably  be 
continued* 


Post  Secondary  And  Adult  Vocational- 
Technical  Training 

Post  secondary  schools  (Community  Colleges)  enrolled 
and  completed  2,489  persons  in  technical  education  programs. 

i 

See  Table  III  page  15.  Within  this  nine-county  area,  858 

I 

adul cs  were  trained  in  a vocational  program  by  one  of  the 


secondary  op  post  secondary  institutions* - See  Table  IV 


/ 


/ 


page  IS . 

The  Gila  Ri/^er  Career  Center  (Sacaton)  enrolled  10 
Papago  Indian^  in  a diesel  mechanics  program  and  30  BlA 
empioyees  .in  a pre -management  program. ...  These  two  programs 
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* 


/ 


t 


were  the  major  contribution  by  this  Skill  Center  in  the 
specific  area  of  Adult  Vocational-Technical  training * 

At  the  time  of  this  reports  all  Skill  Centers  are 
planning  additional  Adult  Vocational -Technical  training 
programs . 


A program  is  underway  at  this  time  training. additional  workers 


and  thereby  in  need  of  additional  help*  This  is  the  only 
program  being  offered  at  the  Yavapai  Skill  Center  at  this  time. 

The  San  Carlos'  Skill  Center > located  in  Gila  County,  was 
opened  in  August  with  an  enrollment  of  150  in  Pre vocational 
Orientation.  This  project  was  designed  to  enable  trainees  to 

I 

develop  general  personal  skills  needed  to  successfully  under- 
take vocational  education  training  and/or  entry  into  job 
situations*  .It  was.  further  designed,  to  stimlELate  and  motivate 
the  disadvantaged  and  unmotivated*  On  November  30  > 1970  the 
Center  will  begin  training  In Ta  multTbccup^iohal 'project . 

This  will  consist  of  40  trainees  in  Culinary,  40  trainees  in 
Management  and  40  trainees  in  Clerical. 


Skill  Center  Training  Programs 
‘The  Yavapai  Skill  Center,  located  in  the -former  Clarkdale 
High  School  enrolled  and  trained  64  women 


for  the  local  garment  factory  .which  has  expanded  its  production 


-10- 


The  Gila.  River  Career  Center  (Sacaton^  located  in  Pinal 
County  is  forecasting  the  completion  of  the  building  program 

tL 

in  February  and  opening  in  March*  They  will  offer  a multi- 

occupational  project  consisting  of  .40  trainees  in  Agriculture, 

40  trainees  in  Automotive,  40  trainees  in  Clerical,  40  trainees 

in  Cooperative,  30  trainees  in  Health  Occupations,  and  40 

trainees  in  Preparatory  Apprenticeship*  This  project  ie  the 

manpower  component  supplementing  a model  cities  Rural  Area 

Program  for  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation*  This  multi- 

occupational  project  will  provide  job-skill  training  for 

disadvantaged  and, hard-core  unemployed  youth  and  adults, 

underemployed  persons  wanting  advancement  in  an  occupation, 

or  changing  career  objectives. 

The  prime  support  for  the  projects  at  San  Carlos  and 

Sacaton  is  through  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education 

* 

M*D*T*A*  and  the  Arizona  State  Employment  Service*  M*D*T*A. 
is  providing. funds  for  the  training  and  the  A*S*E  S*  is 
providing  training  allowances* 
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TABLE  II 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  CQMfLETIONS  FOR  l969-l9?0* 
IXm  CORNERS  HEGIOT'  — ARIZONA  COUNTIES  ' 


ERIC 


SECONDARY 
Courty 
Apache 


School 


Vocational -Technical  Pro  grains 


Completions 


Gila 


* Consumer  Hamemaking  Not  Included 
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Chinle 

Ag.,'  O.E. 

129 

Round  Valley 

o:e. 

53 

Valley  (Sanders) 

Q.B 

20 

St.  Johns 

9 

0 *E * j T *&I  * 

U3 

Winder.  Rock 

0 + y T I * t 

257 

TOTALS 

•i 

502 

Coconino 

4 

D.E.,  Health,  Occ.H.E.,  O.E.,  T.&I. 

2U6 

Flagstaff 

D.E.,  Health. '0 .E . , T.&I._ 

213 

Fredania 

0 .E  . . 

* 

20 

Guard  Canyon 

O.E. 

* 

10 

Page 

O.E* 

10 

Tuba  City 

O.E. 

56 

Williams 

r 

O.E. 

20 

TOTALS 

. 

575 

Globe 

D.E.,  O.E. , T.&I . 

127 

Hayden 

O.E.,  T.&I. 

5-1 

Miami 

O.E,,  T.&I. 

iib72 

* 

TOTALS 

i 

250 

TABLE  XI  (Cant.) 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  COMPLETIONS  FOR  1969-1970# 
FOUR  CORNERS  REGION  — ARIZONA  COUNTIES 


SECONDARY 


County 

School 

Vocational-Technical  Program 

Completions 

Graham 

Ft*  Thomas 

Ag*,  T*&I* 

73 

Pima 

T *&I. 

9 

Safford 

Ag*  , D*E* , 0*£* 

196 

Thatcher 

T.&I* 

7 

Industrial  Sch* 

Ag.,  T.&I. 

13U 

TOTALS 

Ul9 

Greenlee 

Duncan 

-g* 

122 

TOTALS 

122 

Mohave 

Havasu 

0*E* 

2S 

'i 

Kingman 

D«Ei ^ OtE* ; T > &I > 

16L 

Mohave 

0*E* 

30 

TOTALS 

222 

Navajo 

Alchesay 

Ag * , 0*E  * 

59 

Holbrook 

D *E  * , 0 * E * 

93 

Monument  Valley 

Ag* , 0*E« 

87 

Blue  Ridge 

0*E* 

16 

Snowflake 

Ag*,  0.2*,  T.&I* 

186 

Vfinslow 

D*E. , O.E. , T *&X * 

17  u 

TOTALS 

6l5 

# Consumer'  Homemaking  Not  Included 
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TABLE  II  (cont.) 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  COMPLETIONS  FOR  1969-197  Of 
FOUR  CORNERS  REGION  — ARIZONA  COUNTIES 


SECONDARY 

County  School 

Vocational-Technical  Program 

Completions 

Pinal  Apache  Junctd  on 

0 *E  * 

25 

Casa  Grande 

Ag. , O.E. 

Xll 

Coolidge 

Ag*  , Dt£t  j Oi&t  ^ T a&It 

2lU 

i 

Florence  Union 

1 u 

Ag.,  Health,.  O.E. 

163 

Maricopa 

O.E.,  T.&I. 

36 

Ray  District 

O.E • , T .Ad • 

63 

San  Manuel 

O.E. 

67 

Santa  Cruz 

Ag.,  O.E. 

12U 

State  Prison 

O.E.,  T.&I. 

139 

TOTALS 

* 

1,008 

Yavapai  Ashfork 

O.E. 

5 

Camp  Verde 

O.E. 

16 

Mayer 

Ag.,  O.E. 

70 

Mingus  Union 

Ag.,  0.5. 

83 

Prescott 

Ag. , D.E. , O.E. , T.&I. 

217 

TOTALS 

391 

* Consumer  Hojnemakirig  Not  Included 
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TABLE  III 


Vocational  education  program  completions  for  1969-1970 

FOUR  CORNERS  REGION  — ARIZONA  COUNTIES 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


County 

School 

Vocational -Technical  Program 

Complet  ions 

Graham 

Eastern  Arizona 

D*£.  * Health j Q.E.,  T.Ep,  Ti&I. 

1,08U 

Pinal 

Central  Arizona 

Ag*j  D*E*  * Q*£*j  T*E*j  T*&I* 

779 

Yavapai 

Yavapai 

D.E.  * T *<StI * 

m626 

TOTALS 

TABX^  IV 

2,U89 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PHOGRAII  COMPLETIONS  FOR  l969-l9?0 
FOUR  CORNERS  REGION  — ARIZONA  COUNTIES 

ADULT 

Coconino  Coc onion 

D *E  * , 0 *£  ■ 

52 

Gila 

Miami 

T.fcl. 

kb 

Graham 

Eastern  Arizona  - 

1 

Health,  T.&I.,  O.E. 

73 

Navajo 

Tr 

Monument  Valley 

T*AI* 

10 

Pine  top-Lake  si  de 

O.E. 

56 

Pinal 

Central  Arizona 

O.E.  T*4cIt,  O.E. 

L06 

Yavapai 

Yavapai 

T.E.,  T.&I. , O.E'. 

217 

TOTALS 

6£8 

ERIC 
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V.  NARRATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROJECT 


The  Agreement  for  the  Technical  Assistance  Grant  for  this 
project,  as  initially  written,  established  a twelve  month 
contract  running  from  September  1,  1969  t"  September  1,  1970* 
Due  mainly  to  difficulties  in  staffing,  however,  the  initial 
contract  was  amended  twice  during  its  duration*  The  first 
Amendment  occurred  on  December  1*  1969  and  extended  the  project 
completion  date  to  November  l1**  1969  * The  second  Amendment 
occurred  on  October  27.  1970  and  extended  the  project  to 
November  30,  1970* 

Technical  assistance  activities  carried  out  through  the 
duration  of  the  contract  can  he  viewed  within  two  general 
categories.  These  categories  are  titled  organizational/ 
promotional  development  and  systems  development*  Each  of  the 

I 

project fs  .staff  members  -concentrated,  his  efforts  in  one  of  the 
categories  through  the  duration  of  the  project* 

Activity  within  the  organizational /promotional  development 

category  commenced  with  the  hiring  of  the  first  staff  member 

* 

on  November  15,  1969*  Activity  was  concentrated  in  the 

■P 

geographic  areas  of  Arizona  served,  by  the  following  schools: 
Winslow  High  School,  Kingman  High  School,  Yavapai  Community 
College,  Eastern  Arizona  Community  College  and  Central  Arizona 
College.  Activity  was  initially  concerned  with  the 
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establishment  of  liaison  with  the  district  school  superin- 

■l 

tendents  and  vocational-technical  education  deans  in  the  five 
schools.  Liaison  was  established  also  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  universities  and  specific  programs  directly 
concerned  with  the  problem  in  the  area.  News  releases 
describing  the  project’s  goals  were  prepared  for  dissemination 
at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

‘ Consultation  and  direct  assistance  activities  were 
expanded  in  the  five  areas.  These  activities  were  aimed  at 
aiding  local  directors  in  establishing  local  community  action 
groups  to  ©ecure  specific  information  about  the  unemployed, 

i 

underemployed  and  about  job  opportunities,  These  activities 
resulted  in  surveys  of  individuals  and  small  businesses  in 
Mohave,  Gila,  Yavapai  and  Pinal  counties. 

These  surveys  served  as  the  vehicles  for  public  relations 
and  student  recruitment  in  the  communities > Public  relations 
efforts  were  furthered  through  talks  to  local  groups ? news 
releases  and  radio  appearances.  Recruitment  efforts  were 
enhanced  through  the  development  of  a brochure  describing 
Skill  Center  programs.  Data  from  the  surveys  were  utilized 
in  discussions  with  local  school  officials  and  the  Arizona 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  developing  innovative  and 
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exemplary  projects  for  later  submission  by  respective  skill 
Centers.  Data  from  the  surveys  were  utilized  in  Gila  and 
Mohave  Counties  in  preparing  proposals  for  development 
funds  for  Skill  Centers  to  be  located  at  Globe“Kiami  and 
Kingman r The  Pinal  County  survey  served  further  as  a moti- 
vating agent  in  starting  an  Arizona  State  Employment  Service 
Manpower  Study  in  the  County. 

Consultive  services  and  technical  assistance  in  facility 
planning  and  proposal  development  was  provided  to  the  Gila 
County  Skill  Center,  the  Gila  River  Career  Center  (Final 
County)  and  to  the  Yavapai  County  Skill  Center.  Specifically, 
assistance  was  provided  to  the  Gila  River  Center  in  the 
preparations  of  proposals  for  operational  funds  submitted  to 
IDA  and  the  BIA.  These  proposals  resulted  in  programs  in 
"pre -management" , which  started  on  October  15,  1970  , and  in 
food  service*  Assistance  in  proposal  development,  to  the  Gila 
County  Skill  Center,  aided  in  the  funding  of  training  programs 
in  Culinary,  Management;  and  Clerical  occupations.  - Pre- 
vocational  training  started  for  these  occupations  on  August 
31,  1970*  Assistance  in  facility  planning  aided  in  the  re- 
modeling of  an  abandoned  high  school  at  Clarkdale  (Yavapai  Co.) 
and  the  subsequent  expansion  of  a needietrades  program  on 

October  1,  1970.  \ 
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In  summary  the  activities  in  the  organizational/ 
promotional  category  can  be  said  to  have  aided  in  the 
following  concrete  accomplishments!  Cl)  establishment  of 
$169 >900*00  program  at  the  Gila  County  Skill  Center  (2) 
establishment  of  programs  in  "pre-management11  and  "food 
Service"  at  the  Gila  River  Career  Center  (Sacaton*  Pinal 
County)  (3)  expansion  of  a Needletrades  program  at  Clarkdale 
(Yavapai  County)  (4)  completion  of  a comprehensive  study  of 
the  need  for  a Mohave  County.  Skill  Center  (6)  completion  of 
a set  of  recommendations  describing  possibilities  of  ^Navajo 
employment  in  Apache  County.  Mohave  County  within  the  past 
two  weeks  has  been  designated  an  E.D.A.  county.  This  office 
has  arranged  for  a meeting  next  week  to  confer  with  all 
interested  parties  to  explore  how  we  may  be  of  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Overall  Economic  Development  Plan  for 
Mohave  County » especially  as  it  relates  to  the'  building  of  a 
Skill  Center.  With  the  assistance  of  this  office*  "An 
Education  Survey  Of  Mohave  County  Arizona"  was  published  in 
April  1970.  This  study  should  provide  valuable  information 
pertaining  to  the  needs  for  a Skill  Center  in  Mohave  County, 
Activities  in  the  systems  development  category  were 
concentrated  at  Central  Arizona  College.  The  concentration 
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of  these  activities  at  only  one  Skill  Center  site  was  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  activities  themselves.  They  were  concerned 
with  the  design  and  planning  of  a total  instructional  system 
adaptable  to  any  skill  center  in  spy  location « Since  the 
activity  in  this  category  was  concerned  with  development  of 
a total  instructional  system  it  involved  work  in  curriculum 
development,  scheduling,  student  performance  data  collection 
and  analysis  and  cost /effectiveness  analysis * 

Curriculum  development  was  oriented  toward  the  cluster 
concept*  It  was  felt  that  curricula  developed  for  training  in 
job  clusters  would  find  greater  application  in  the  different 
skill  centers  than  would  curricula  for  specific  job  categories. 
During  the  period  April  1,  1970,  the  time  that  the  second 
staff  positions  were  filled,  to  the  end  of  the  contract  the 
following  curricula  were  prepared:  Cl)  office  occupations 

cluster  (2)  construction  cluster  (3)  agriculture  (4)  automotive 
cluster  (5)  hospitality  occupations,  <G)  building  maintenance, 
C7)  masonry,  (8)  child  care,  and  C9)  industrial  electricity* 
Other  activities  related  to  scheduling  and  operations 
analysis  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  a draft  operations 
manual.  This  manual  describes  the  step-by-step  procedure 
which  a skill  center  can  follow  in  developing  curricula, 
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scheduling,  collecting  end  analyzing  student  performance  data 
and  in  applying  cost-effectiveness  methodology  to  program 
evaluation. 

The  development  of  a cost-effectiveness, methodology  for 
Skill  Center  program  evaluation  received  particular  emphasis 
during  the  systems,  development  activities*  .This  emphasis  was 

"i  * 

due  to  he  persistent  problem,  encountered  during  the 

r 

organizational/promotional  activities,  of  relating  the  cost 
of  Skill  Center  operation  directly  to  benefits  accruing  to 
the  individual,  ta  the  community  and  to  the. Four  Corners 
Region*  It  was  believed  by  the  project  staff  that  the  best 
method  of  overcoming  this  problem  would  be  the  development  of 
a procedure  whereby  the  costs  of  an  individual  program  could 
be  broken  down  into  categories  and  related  to  instructional 
objectives  for  that  program..  The  instructional  objectives 
would  then  be  related  to  institutional  objectives  and  hence 
to  training  objectives  for  the  entire  region.  Such  a procedure 
would  serve  two  major  purposes.  Through  the  combination  of 
Costs  with  a set  of  increasingly  generalized  objectives,  the 
problem  of  relating  cost  to  individual,  community  and  regional 
benefits  would  be  overcome.  Second, .the  procedure  would 

I 

enhanck  the  planning  ability  at  the  Skill  Center,  state  and 


/ 


l 


t 
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regional  level  by  providing  hard  data  on  the  cost  of  training/ 
different  individuals  to  different  degrees  of  efficiency  in 
different  occupations.  The  need  for  this  type  of  information 
resulted  in  the  preparation  of  a proposal  to  field  test  the 
instructional  system*  of  which  the  cost-effectiveness 
procedure  is  a part*  This  need. for  cost-effectiveness  was 
recognised  during  the  systems  development  activity* 


v 


O' 

{ 
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VI,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


General 

Basic  general  school  curriculum  revis'.on  is  called  Tor 
which  will  treat  vocational-occupational  education  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  common  core  of  all  education , Emphasis 
on  lf basic  learning  skills"  is  probably  more  important  than 
mastery  of  a fixed  amount  of  subject  matter*  Education  for 
vocational  competence  should  build  in  flexibility  and  adapta- 
bility to  produce  transferable  knowledge  and  skills,  Flexi- 
bility to  accommodate  local  economic  needs  and  the  current 
achievement  levels  of  the  trainee  is  a necessity. 

Vocational  Education  offers  at  least  a partial  solution 

to  the  problems  of  economic,  cultural,  and  educational 

deprivation  under  its  newly  expanded  concept.  The  1968 

amendments  to  the  1963  Vocational  Aot  greatly . e xpand  the 

responsibility  of  vocational  education  to  include  training 

not  only  of  the  socio-economically  deprived  but  also  of  the 

physically  handicapped.  The  amendments  re-emphasize  the 

concept,  of  the  Area  Vocational  Schools*  In  Arizona  the  Area 

Vocational  school  functions  are  performed  by  the  Community 

* *■ 

Colleges;  The  Skill  Centers  have  been  established  as  an 
extension  of  the  Community  College,  These  facilities  (Skill 
Centers)  can  be  used  economically  for  adult  basic  education, 

■i 
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skills  upgrading,  and  industrial  training  as  well  as  cocpera 
ting  witih  local  st-ondary  school  districts  to  offer  programs 
of  vocational  education  that  are  not  being  offered  in  the 


secondary  school.  The  facilities  njay  also  1 3 used  to  offer 
Post- Secondary  Technical  Education  if  there  is  a need.  The 

■i 

Skill  Centers  can  provide  an  attractive  trainingibase  for 


relocating  industries,  in  addition  to  indicating  to  these 
industries  the  existence  of  a trained  workforce  and  community 


interest  industrial  plannx..g.  These  ^re  important  factors 


in  industrial  plant  site  selection,  *<ind, 
growth . 


therefore  industrial  s 


& 

programs  And  Occupational  Preparation 

6 

Flexibility  in  planning  present  a i future  program  needs 
Vill  continue  to  be  a prime  factor  in  the  t atablishment  and  ,f 
operation  of  Skill  Centers  within  the  nine-county  region* 

This  will  be  accomplished  by  ;ontinued  cltse  coordination 
with  the  Arizona  State  Employment  Service  and  the  Office  Of 
Manpower  Planning;  both  State  agencies*  As  the  need  for 
trained  personnel  is  met  for  a particular  job  clustelr,  theij 
an  immediate  shift  to  another  needed1 cluster  must  be 
accomplished  without  delay.  This  will  be  accomplished  by 
an  exchange  of  information  between  SJcil.1  Center  Directors. 
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It  is  expected  than  unen  the  instructional  system,  designed 
by  this  office,  is  fully  operational  the  problems  of 
initiating  a new  training  cluster  will  be  minimal.  The 
operations  manual  prepared  for  this  system  describes  the 
step-by-stap  procedure  which  a skill  center  director  can 
follow  in "developing  a new  curricula,  Scheduling,  collecting 
and  analyzing  student  performance  data  and  in  applying  cost” 
effectiveness  methodology  to  program  evaluation. 

In  summary,  there  .,ixi  be  training  offered  in  only  those 
skills  and/or  job  clusters  in  which  there  will  be  gainful 
employment  at  the  conclusion  of  the  training  period.  Further, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  proposal  to  field-test  the  afore- 
mentioned instructional  and  cost-effectiveness  system  be 

"“l 

approved  * 

b 

Facixities 

jk 

With  the  establishment  of  Skill  Centers  is  the  concomitant 
need  for  the  establishment  of  Child  Day  Care  Centers*  This 
office  has  already  been  approached  for  assistance  in  this 
matter  and  will  offer  consultative  service  to  local  area 
people  and  Skill  Center  directors  in  the  preparation  of 
proposals  to  the  appropriate  Federal  and/or  State  agencies. 
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Assistance  will  be  given  to  the  Director  of  the  San  Carlos 
Center  to  utilise  fully  the  facilities  available  to  him*  This 
will  entail  seeking  additional  programs  such  as  NABS  JOBS  79 » 

I 

OEOj  Job  Corps , euc.j  and  in  the  preparation  of  proposals  to 
the  government  agencies  that  have  responsibilities  for  these 
programs* 

Ccntinjed  assistance  will  be  giv»n  the  director  of  the 
Gila  River  Career  Center  CSacaton)  especially  in  view  of  the 
proposed  opening  date  of  March  1,  19  71  of  the  new  facility* 

Because  of  a change  in  the  Office  Of  The  Superintendent, 
in  the  Winslow  Public  Schools  due -to  the  retirement  of  the 
former  superintendent,  little  progress  was  made  in  Navajo 
Cc _nty  in  the  establishment  of  a Skill  Center.  With  the  new 
superintendent  in  office,  contact  will  be  renewed  and  the 

j 

feasibility  of  the  establishment  of  a Skill  Center  in  the 
Area  will  be  discussed. 

■With  the  designation  of  Mohave  County  as  an  EDA  area, 
this  office  is  prepared  to  offer  all  assistance  possible  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Overall  Economic  Development  Plan 
especially  as  it  pertains  to  the  establishment  of  a Skill 
Cen  ter* 
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Financing 


With  the  Skill  Centers  being  operated  as  an  extension 
of  the  Community  Colleges,  which  are  the  Area  Vocational 
Schools  in  Arison;  . there  is  a built  in  source  of  continued 
funding.  This  includes  Adult  Vocational  Education  ae  well 
as  out-of-schooi  youth.  Also  funding  is  available  for  socic- 

H 1 

economically  deprived  and  physically  handicapped. , The  Federal 
Government  will  be  Requested  to  continue  funding  those  programs 
for  certain  ethnic  groups  which  are  eligible  under  a 
particular  Federal  Act. 

Role  Of  The  Department  Of  Vocational  Education 
In  continuing  this  project  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
that  specific  aspects  of  the  role  of  vocational  education  may 
be  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual^poncerned* 
the  community,  and  the.  society. 

For  an  individual,  one  ox  the  most  important  economic J 
functions  that  vocational  education  could  perform  is  to 
improve  his  performance  as  an  economically  productive  person. 

H 

An  improvement  m the  wage  rate  and  employment  of  the 
individual  has  direct  and  indirect  implications  for  the 
community. 
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To  a community , vocational  education  Plays  two  important 
functions-  One  of  these  is  to -provide  opportunities  for  those 
members  of  the  community  who  wish  to  acquire  a given  type  of 
training.  The  other  is  to  provide  trained  personnel  required 
by  the  local  Lai>or  market. 

To  the  society , vocational  education  has  a part  in  its 
growth  and  stability*  As  technology  advances  and  the  economy 
grows,  old  industries  decline  and  new  industries  are  developed* 
Thus,  some  skills  become  obsolete  while  others  are  newly 
created  or  evolve  from  more  traditional  skills*  An  important 
function  that  vocational  education  Plays  is  to  provide 
Personnel  trained  in  the  new  types  of  skills  required  by 
industries  affected  by  the  advancing  technology* 

This  office  and  this  department  wi-l-i- -continue  to  assist 
the  individual,  the  community,  and  society  to  achieve  these 
goals* 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

-a 

- 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  GRANT  * FCRC  PROJECT  NO.  2 01-200-007 
ARIZONA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  , 

DOCUMENT  NO.  10050011 

* 


THIS  AGREEMENT,  entered  into  as  of  this  1st  day  of 
September,  1969#  by  and  between  the  Arizona  State  Department  of 
Vocational  Education  (hereinafter  called  thelfContractor M)  and  the  Four 
Corners  Regional  Commission  {hereinafter  called  the  "Commis  sionTf) , 
WITNESSETH  THAT: 

WHEREAS#  the  hardcore  disadvantaged  population  in  the 
northern  and  central  counties  of  Arizona  have  the  highest  unemployment 
rate  and  greatest  lack  of  employable  Skills  in  the  State;  and 

WHEREAS,  industries  are  discouraged  from  locating  in  these 

areas  because  of  the  lack  of  trained  manpower;  and 

* 

■ B 

WHEREAS,  existing  vocational  education  programs  are  not 
serving  people  not  in  school;  and 

*■ 

■ * * 

WHEREAS,  the  establishment  of  vocational  skill  centers 
throughout  this  area  appears  to  be  the  most  effective  immediate 
solution  to  the  problem; 

NOW-,  THEREFORE,  the  parties  hereto  do  mutually  agree 
.as  follows:  u 

ARTICLE  l - SCOPE  OF  WORK 

J 

, The  Contractor  shall  provide  all  the  necessary  qualified 
personnel,  mate'rials  and  facilities  to  perform  and  carry  out  the 
following  services: 

1.  Hire  two  full  time  Planning  and  Development  Specialists 
who  will  serve  on  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  staff 
of  ^Northern  Arizona  University.  The  selected  individuals 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Arizona  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education . 
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2*  These  specialists  will  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  five  schools,  and  the  State  of  Arizona  Department  of 
Vocational  Education  in  establishing  vocational  skill 
centers  at  the  Winslow  High  School  District*  Kingman 
High  School  District*  Yavapai  Community  College, 

Eastern  Arizona  College  and  Central  Arizona  College* 

3*  This  technical  assistance  will  include; 

a.  Professional  consulting  services* 

b.  Liaison  between  the  schools,  State  agencies*  the 
Commission*  employers  and  other  groups. 

c#  Designing  modular  curriculum  and  flexible  schedul- 
ing systems  . , 

* 

p ' 

d*  Data  collection  and  analys  is  . » 

i 

¥ 

e*  Curriculum,  facilities,  equipment  and  instructional 
services  planning. 

r 

f * Innovative  and  exemplary  features  design  . 

g*  Public  relations  including  preparation  of  descriptive 
brochures. 

h*  Student  recruitment  planning . - - 

i.  Design  and  preparation  of  additional  proposals  for 
Federal*  State  or  private  funds. 

4.  One  specialist  will  work  primarily  with  Arizona  Central 
College  in  curriculum  and  systems  development  at  the  . 
Sacaton  skill  center*  Curriculum  materials  * modular 
units*  entrance  and  achievement  tests*  individualized 
computer  assisted  scheduling  and  counseling,  and  other 
elements  developed  for  t\  e Sacaton  center  will  be  designed 
for  adaptation  at  the  other  centers  the  following  year* 

The  second  specialist  will  work  with  the  four  centers  at 
Kingman,  Winslow,  Clarkdale  and  Miami  to  develop  the 
Organizational  structure,  facilities  arrangements,  employer- 
relations*  community  participation*  and  other  details  at 
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each  location  required  to  establish  the  center.  He  will 
also  work  with  the  sponsoring  institutions  and  State  and  . 
Federal  agencies  in  developing  financial  support  for  their 
operation. 

" 5.  The  specialists  will  analyze  socio-economic  and  educations.! 

' needs  using  the  resources  of  the  Research  Coordinating 
Unit. 

■ I- 

ARTICLE  II  - PERSONNEL 

A*  All  of  the  services  required  hereunder  shall  be  performed 
by  the  Contractor  or  under  his  supervision. 

B«  None  of  the  work  or  services  required  hereunder  shall  be 
subcontracted  without  the  prior  written  approval  of  the 
* Commission. 

ARTICLE  111  - REPORTS 

* m 

A*  On  December  1,  1969.,  and  every  three  months  thereafter, 
the  Contractor  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Commission 
a progress  report  outlining  the  work  done  to  date  and  des- 
cribing the  work  to  be  done  in  the  next  repo  r ting,  pe  ripd  - 
Each  progress  report  shall  contain  sufficient  information 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  evaluate  the  work  being  done 
as  required  by  this  Co-  tract- 

■f 

■ B.  On  September  1 , 1970,  the - Contractor  shall  prepare  and 

submit  to  the  Commission  Twentyfive  (25)  copies  of  the 
final  report . ‘ , 

ARTICLE  IV  - CONSIDERATION  AND  MET  HOD  OF  PAYMENT 

■ r 

In  consideration  of  the  Contractor’s  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  work  required  to  be  performed  under  this  contract  and  in  com- 
pliance with  all  other  contract  requirements , the  Commission  hereby 
pays  to  the  Contractor  a total  fixed  price  of  $45,500.00  which  shall  be 
expended  in  conformity  with  the  Contractor's  budget,  a copy  of  which  ik 
attached  as  "Exhibit  A"  and  hereby  made  a part  of  this  contract. 

ARTICLE  V - MODIFICATION  AND  TERMINATION 

A*  The  Commission,  by  written  notice  to  the  Contractor, 
sbal1  have  the  right  to  terminate  this  Contract  if  at  any 
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time  the  anticipated  results  appear  not  to  be  obtainable. 

In  the  event  of  such  termination , an  equitable  settlement 
will  be  negotiated  to  compensate  the  Contractor  for  the 
costs  and  a reasonable  profit  for  the  services  rendered. 

B,  The  Commission  also  reserves  the  right  to  modify  any 
and  all  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  Contract, 
direct  such  changes  of  purpose  it  may  consider  necessary, 
substitute  another  Contractor  or  Contractors  and  increase 
the  number  of  Contractors  when  at  any  time,  in  its  judg- 
ment, the  purposes  of  the  program  so  warrant.  The 
decision  of  the  Commission,  interpreting  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  this  Contract,  shall  be  final. 

ARTICLE  VI  - COMPLIANCE  WITH  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 

A.  The  Contractor  shall  comply  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act 

h 

of  1964  and  as  a condition  to  the  entitlement  to  any  funds 
. shall  have  executed  an ‘assurance  of  compliance  as  re- 

*■  quired  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pu  cua"nt  to  Regula- 

tions Issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  in  imple- 
mentation of  the  Civil  R'.ghts  Act  of  19^4,  and  designated 
as  Part  8 of  Subtitle  A of  Title  15of  the  Code  of  Federajl 
Regulations . * 

ART,- OLE  VII  - COPYRIGHT  AND  PATENTS 

. \ 

A,  No  reports,  maps,  or  other  documents  produced  in  whole 
or  in  part  under  this  Contract  shall  be  the  subject  of  an 
application  for  copyright  or  patents  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Contractor . 

i * ' 

ARTICLE  VIII  - RETENTION  OF  RECORDS 


A,  The  Contractor  shall  keep  such  records  as  will  fully  dis- 
close the  amount  and  disposition  of  the  total  funds  from 
all  sources  budgeted  for  the'Contract  period,  the  purpose 
or  undertaking  for  which  such  funds  are  used,  the  amount 
and  nature  of  all  contributions  from  other  sources  » and 
such  other  records  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe. 
Such  records  shrll  be  preserved  for  a period  of  not  less 
than  three  (3)  years  following  disbursement. 
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ARTICLE  IX  - AUDIT  ' 


A,  The  Commission  and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Stales  or  their  duly  authorized  representatives 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examin- 
ation to  any  books,  documents,  papers  and  records  of 
■the  Contractor  that  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit,  and 
that  arc  pertinent  to  the  Contract. 

* 1 r 

ARTICLE  X - INTEREST  OF  CONTRACTOR 


A,  The  Contractor  covenants  that  he  presently  has  no  interest 
and  shall  not  acquire  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect, 
which  would  conflict  in  any  manner  or  degree  with  the 
performance  of  services  required  to  be  performed  under 
this  Contract.  The  Contractor  further  covenants  that  in 
the  performance  of  this  contract  no  person  having  any 
such  inter est^s hall  be  employed. 

ARTICLE  XI  - OFFICIALS  NOT  TO  BENEFIT 

*■  m 

r c ■ 

A;  No  members  of  or- delegates  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  no  Resident  Commissioner,  shall 
be  admitted  to  any  share.or  part  thereof  or  to  any  benefit 
to  arise  herefrom, 

* 

■ . 

* 

ARTICLE  XII  - DISPUTES 

A*  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Contract,  any  dispute, 
concerning  a question  of  fact  arising  under  this  Contract 
which  is  not  disposed  of  by  agreement  shall  be  decided  by 
the  Contracting  Officer,  who  shall  reduce  his  decision  to 
writing  and  mail  or  otherwise  furnish  a copy  thereof  to 
- the  Contractor,  The  decision  of  the  Contracting  Officer 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless,  within  thirty  (30)  days 
from  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  copy,  the  Contractor  mails, 
or  otherwise  furnishes  to  the  Contracting  Officer,  a written 
appeal  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  The  decision  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless  determined 
by  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  have  been  fraudulent, 
or  capricious,  or  arbitrary,  or  so  grossly  erroneous  as 
necessarily  to  imply  bac  faith,  or  not  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence.  In  connection  with  any  appeal  proceed- 
ing under  this  clause,  the  Contractor  shall  be  afforded  an 
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opportunity  to  bo'  heard  and  to  offer  evidence  in  support 
of  its  appeal.  Pending  final  decision  of  a dispute  here- 
under, the  Contractor  shall  proceed  diligently  with  the 
performance  of  the  Contract  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Contracting  Officer's  decision. 

i *i 

B.  This  "Disputes"  clause  does  not  preclude  consideration 
of  law  questions  in  connection  with  decisions  provided  for 
. in  Paragraph  A above:  PROVIDED,  That  nothing  in  this 
' Contract  shall  be  construed  as  making  final  the  decision 
, of  any  administrative  official,  representative,  or  board 

on  a question  of  law. 

■i 

•I  4 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  The  Commission  and  the  Contractor 
have  executed  this  Contract  as  of  the  date  first  above  written. 


i 

i. 


Executive  Director 
Four' Corners  Regional  Commission 


•> 
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REVISED  BUDGET: 


H , _ h 


-h 

liOC^l 

Technical 

Assistance- 

■ 

Funds 

Funds 

Total 

1. 

Personnel; 

- 

Director 

$ 1,700 

$ 

$ 1,700 

Two  Planning  S 
Deve lopment 
Specialists  ; 

H 

rf- 

25,000 

25,000 

Secretary 

Coordinators  (sponsoring  . 

institutions)  7,2-00 

Technical  Consultants 

4,800 

1,500 

4,800 

7 v 20  0 
1,500 

2. 

Benef its 

900 

8,000 

8,900 

3. 

Travel 

2,500 

2,400 

4,900 

4. 

Communications- 

1,200 

1,200  . 

2,400 

5.  ■ 

■4 

Supplies 

-300 

600 

900 

6. 

Services  (duplicating  £ 

7 * 

data  processing) 
Facilities  6 

- 

7,000 

7,000 

Equipment 

8,000 

\ 

3,000 

y 

TOTAL  DIRECT.  ■ 

$18,800 

L 

$45,500 

$62,800 

.r 

8. 

■ 

Indirect  Cost  (overhead) 

r 

■ 

. 

University  off-campus 
rate  4.29% 

4 

4,200 

4,200 

$66,500 


■'  TOTAL 


$16,800 


$49 , 700  / 


UT'.H 

COLORADO 

ARIZONA 

NEW  MEXICO 

FOUR  CORNE  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

SUITE  230  PETHOEtwM  PL AlA,  UUiLDlNO 
3535  EAST  DOTH  STREET 
FARMING  ION.  NCW  MEXICO  07401 
ARC  A COOt  WSG  OJ7.MJ* 


* Fice  or  The  executive  director 


AMENDMENT 

■ 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  GRANT  - FCRC  PROJECT  No.  101-200-007. 
ARIZONA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL.  EDUCATION 
DOCUMENT  No.  1005003  1 

AfcLAMENDMENT  to ‘this  AGREEMENT  is  entered  into 
tthis  ^ day  of  December  , 1969.,  by  and  between  the*  ARIZONA 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  (hereinafter 
called  the  '’Contractor")  and  the  FOUR  CORNERS  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION  (hereinafter  called  the  "Commission"),  WITNESSETH 
THAT.-  ^ 

The  effective  date  of  this  contract  Is  amended  from 
September  1,  1969  to  November  14,  1969. 

The  completion  date  is  amended  from  September  1,  197l) 

: ■ , ’ to  November  14,  1970. 

* 1 

Article  III  -A-  is  amended  to  read: 

"On  January  1,  1970,  and  every  three  months  thereafter 
the  Contractor  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Commission 
a progress  r.  port  outlining  the  work  done  to  date  and  des- 
cribing the  work  to  be  done  in  the  next  reporti:  ; period. 

Each  progres s -report  shall  contain  sufficient  information 
to  enable  th e C o mini sVi o n to  evaluate  th  * work  being  done 
as  required  by  this  Contract." 


Article  HI  -B-  is  amended  to  read! 

"On  November  34,  19^0,  the  Contractor  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Commission  Twenty- five  (25)  copies  of  the 
final  report." 
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.rizona  State  Department 
of  Vocational  Education 


' 


Four  Corners  Regional  Commission 
Allan  T*  Howe,  Executive  Director 


& 


UTAH  COLORADO 


FOUR  corners  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

SUfTE  230  PETROLEUM  PEAZA  BUlLOtNQ 
3 $35  EAST  3QTN  STREET 
FARMINGTON.  NEW  MEXICO  87*01 
AREA  CODE  B05.327-9G2G 


ARIZONA  NEW  MEXICO 


OFFICE  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


AMENDMENT  NUMBER  2 


AMENDMENT  TO  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  GRANT  PROJECT 
101-200-007,  DOCUMENT  NO.  10050011,  ARIZONA  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

J 

' THIS  AMENDMENT,  entered  into  as  of  this  27th  day  of  October  , 
1970,  by  and  between  the  Arizona  State  Department  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion (hereinafter  called  the  "Contractor ")  and  the  Four  Corners  Regional 
Commission  (hereinafter  called  the  "Commission"),  WITNESSETH  THAT: 


and  the  Commission  entered  into  a contract  for  the  performance  of 
certain  services! 


WHEREAS,  due  t*o  delays  encountered  in  the  completion  of  this  ; 
project  and  the  subsequent  compilation  of  a final  report! ' 

NOW,  .THEREFORE^  the  parties  do  hereby  mutually  agree  as 
follows  i 


1.  The  period  of  the  performance  of  the  contract  is  extended 
to  November  30,  1970  and  Article  IH-B  of  the  contract  dated 
September  I,  1969,  and  amended  on  December  31,  1969,  is  hereby 
further  amended' to  read  as  follows!  * 

+ ■ 

Article  I1I-B  - Reports 

^On  November  30,  1970,  the  Contractor  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Commission  twenty -five  (25)  copies  of  the 
final  report* " 

2*  "Exhibit. A"  which  was  attached  to  and  made  a part  of  the 
contract  dated  September  1,  1969,  is  hereby  revoked  and  replaced 
by  "Revised  Exhibit  A"  which  is  attached  to  and  made  a pai;t  of  this 
Amendment* 


WHEREAS,  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1969,  the  Contractor 
and  the  Commission  amended  this  contract  to  extend  the  period  of 
performance  to  November  14,  19701  and 


JN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  , the  Commission  and  the  Contractor 
have  executed  this  Amendment  as  of  the  date  first  above  written. 


Arizona  State  Department 
of  .Vocational  Education 


ba?y- 

Four  Corners  Regional  Commission  ■ 


I 


4 

* 


•a 
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"REVISED,  EXHIBIT  A? 
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BUDGET:  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  GRANT-FCRC  PROJECT  NO, 

101-200-007  ARIZONA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DOCUMENT  NQ.  10050011 


• (REVISED-OCTOBER  15,  1970) 


1. 

Personnel:- 

Two  Planning  and.  Development 
Specialists 

$ 

24,850 

Secretary 

5,250 

Technical  Consultants 

- 

5,050 

2. 

Benefits 

- i“ 

3*140 

3. 

* 

Travel 

- 

2,-400, 

4. 

' Communications. 

*r 

1,350 

5. 

, + 

Supplies 

i 

810 

6. 

Services 

2,650 

■ 

$ 

45,500 
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Indigenous  Manpower  for  Social  Planning* 
Report  of  a wotk  conference  (day  1,  1970)* 

Human  Services  Manpower  career  center# 

Chicago#  ill, 

Ji?  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-RRlC  SET. 

PUB  DATE  - 70  38p. 

DESCRIPTORS  - ♦SOCIAL  PLANNING;  *URBAN  SLUMS ; 
♦CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION;  ♦CAREER 

opportunities;  conference  reports;  community 

INVOLVEMENT;  CULTORALLI  DISADVANTAGED; 
MANPOWER  J1ILIAZTION;  ♦OCCUPATIONAL  MOBILITY 
IDENTIFIERS  - ♦CHICAGO  MODEL  CITIES  PROGRAM 

ABSTRACT  - In  response  to  a growing  interest 
among  Chicago  social  planning  agencies#  this 
conference  was  held  to  explore  the  manpower 
implications  and  potential  of  the  Model 
C it ies.  Program  and  its  pilot  project  to  train 
16  indigenous  social  planners  fron  the  four 
target  neighborhoods.  Emerging  ftoa  the 
conference  were  several  general  conclusions* 
{1}  Total  commitment  is  necessary  for  full 
citixen  participation  in  social  planning#  (2) 
Flexibility  and  coordination  between  agencies 
are  necessary  in  defining  job  functions  and 
selection  criteria#  (3)  Firm  job  commitments 
must  he  made  for  successful  trainees#  and  (N) 
Graduates  should  be  giv#  n certificates 
acknowledging  program  ccxpletion.  (BH) 


i . 
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A special  publication  \ 

. Human  Slrffcea  J 
Manpower  Gamer  Center  . 

Chicago,  Illinois  60604^: 
Telephone;  726-3258 
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INDIGENOUS  MANPOWER  FOR  SOCIAL  PLANNING, 


The  Report  of  a Work  Conference  Sponsored  by  the 
Human  Services  Manpower  Career  Center  on  May  1, 1970 


At  one  moment  during  the  Conference, 
a participant  took  issue  with  the  whole 
notion  of  the  planning  process  in 
general.  What  we  need,  he  said,  is  not 
so  much  to  plan -for  a new  society  but 
to  try  to  evoke  one.  His  comrpent 
reminded  us  of  something  Warren  G. 
Bennis,  one  of  the  nation's  most  extra' 
ordinary  educators  and  organization 
specialists,  recently  said: 


", . . People  are  more  likely  to  be  living 
toward  the  future  as  a conscious  dream, 
a set  of  imaginative  hypotheses  groping 
toward  whatever  vivid  utopias  lie  at 

the  heart  of  our  consciousness. . /' 

£ 07 


And  yet, . . . "the  technocrats  race 
heroically  ahead,  embracing  the  future 
in  thetr  robot  arms,  forgetting  to  turn 
around  to  see  if  any  human  is  following 
or  listening.  They  skim  over  waves  of 
ideology  like  hydroplanes."4 


•'■Organic  Populism- A Conversation  with  Warren  G.BennisanaT.  Goorflc  Harris".  Psychology  Today,  February,  1970. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  is  a report  of  the  Work  Conference  sponsored  by  the  Human  Services  Manpower  Career 
Center  on  May  1, 1970  on  the  subject  of  Indigenous  Manpower  for  Social  Planning. 

i * 


very  beginning  our  own  responses  to  the  issues  posed  by  the  Conference.  Along  with  these 
comments,  we  have  also  offered  some  recommendations  as  to  how  the  concerned  agencies 
might  follow  up  on  the  learnings  which  the  Conference  produced. 

The  body  of  the  report  describes  what  transpired  in  the  informal  afternoon  session  that 
preceded  the  meeting  as  well  as  during  the  Conference  which  took  place  on  the  following 
day.  What  we  present  here  is  only  occasionally  verbatim  transcript.  More  often  it  gives  a 
summary  of  the  srnse  of  the  discussion  and  the  issues  raised  by  the  participants.  . 

In  the  Appendices  we  include  items  relevant  to  both  the  substance  of  the  meeting  and  the 
issues  remaining  to  be  explored. 


We  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Justine  Cordwell  and  Mrs.  Pat  Shafer  for  helping  u$  to  prepare  this 
document 


For  those  who  may  not  wish  to  read  this  report  from  cover  to  cover,  we  have  stated  in  the 


Myrna  Bordelon  Kassel.  Ph.D..  Director 
Human  Services  Manpower  Career  Center 
and  Editor  of  the  Report 
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SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
AND  ITS  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 


* 

These  are  nine  of  the  many  impressions  we  took  away  from  this  one-day  meeting.  They  are 
personal  in  nature  and  do  not  necessarily  express  the  views  of  the  Planning  Committee  or 
the  Conference  participants.  The  body  of  the  report  which  follows  this  Section,  however, 
has  been  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  six-agency  Planning  Committee  for  review  and 
comment  in  an  effort  to  produce  an  accurate  accounting  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  as 
seen  by  those  who  helped  put  it  together. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  provide  a forum  for  exploring  these  issues 
with  our  agency  friends  and  colleagues. 

Particularly  because  the  Conference  involved  the  examination  of  a pilot  project,  which,  like 
all  pilot  projects,  must  learn  as  it  goes  along,  we  wish  to  commend  the  two  City  agencies 
directly  involved,  the  Department  of  Development  and  Planning  and  the  Model  Cities 
Program,  for  encouraging  us  to  sponsor  an  inter-agency  meeting  at  this  time.  Any  public 
discussion  and  critique  of  a new  program  must  inevitably  bring  into  focus  some  of  its 

-i 

problems  and  deficits. 

t.-. 

We  at  the  Conference,  howe  ver , were  personally  impressed  and  moved  by  the  good  will, 
candor  and  commitment  which  so  rapidly  surfaced  in  the  dialogue.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that 
we  submit  our  own  comments  on  some  of  the  tasks  which  lie  ahead,  if  this  program  i$  to  be 
a success  and  a model  for  the  community. 

During  the  past  six  yea*  s scores  of  NewjCareers  programs  have  been  undertaken  throughout 
the  country.  Some  of  them  have  flourished.  Others  have  languished  or  died  off.  Out  of 
this  effort  have  come  some  significant  learnings  which  we  need  to  pay  attention  to  and 
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put  to  effective  use.  Having  examined  the  now  impressive  body  of  literature  on  these 
programs,  in  which  certain  basic  principles  continue  to  be  reiterated,  we  would  point  out: 

1 . The  Model  Cities  First  Year  Action  Project  to  train  sixteen  indigenous  social  planners 
represents  a welcome  beginning  effort  to  build  understanding  and  collaboration  between  the 
official  planning  structures  of  the  City  and  residents  of  the  target  areas.  All  evidence, 
however,  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  introduction  of  new  indigenous  manpower  into  a 
program  cannot  be  relied  on  to  transform  an  established  system,  institution  or  service  agency 
all  by  itself.  The  infusion  of  community-based  people  into  the  social  planning  process 

should  be  seen  as  only  one  component  within  the  total  commitment  of  any  agency  to 

+ 

design,  develop  and  sustain  the  necessary  organizational  structures  for  full  citizen  participa- 
tion in  its  planning  operations. 

2.  We  now  see  a strong  surge  of  interest  among  many  agencies  operating  within  our  public 

■ h 

and  private  bureaucratic  structures  to  use  community-based  staff.  Yet  what  continues  to  be 
enormously  unci  ear  is  precisely  how  these  workers  are  to  function,  not  only  within  their  own 
agencies  but  in  relation  to  other  community  workers  who  represent  the  outreach  efforts  of 
the  increasing  number  of  agencies  seeking  a neighborhood  base. 

* 

Sooner  or  later,  we  will  need  to  come  to  terms  with  this  problem,  if  we  are  to  make  rational 
use  of  the  growing  cadre  of  community-based  indigenous  workers.  Otherwise  we  will  have 
merely  replicated  in  our  neighborhoods  tne  bureaucratic  chaos  and  inter-agency  traffic  jam 
which  now  characterizes  the  metropolitan  scene. 

3.  The  Model  Cities  Program,  however,  attempts  to  develop  something  more  than  the  now 
rather  widely  accepted  community  worker  model.  It  is  investing  its  resources  in  an  effort  to 
generate  a new  source  of  supply  for  competent  social  planning  manpower.  Let  u$  say  right 
off  that  this  will  be  an  extraordinarily  difficult  undertaking.  The  social  planning  profession 
itself  is  only  beginning  to  emerge,  to  define  its  role,  to  set  its  own  standards  for  traini™  and 
performance.  There  are  not  many  precedents  or  resources  to  draw  upon  to  help  us. 


Vet,  on  the  positive  side,  the  absence  of  a highly  organized  professional  establishment  may 

+ 

turn  out  to  be  an  asset  Perhaps  here,  in  this  sector  of  the  human  services,  we  mey  be  able 

b> 
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to  introduce  new  manpower  more  rapidly,  because  no  strongly  entrenched  professional 
group  has  yet  mobilized  and  armoured  itself  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  so-called  sub, 
non,  pre,  semi  or  para-professionals. 

* 

4.  This  leads  us  to  recommend  that  a careful  study  be  undertaken,  using  proven  job 
analysis  techniques,  of  the  actual  functions  being  performed  by  community-based  workers 
currently  engaged  in  social  planning-related  functions  in  the  Chicago  area.  This  will  begin 
to  provide  us  with  more  precise’deta  than  we  now  have  for  entry-level  management, 

b 

training  and  job  definition  purposes. 

Such  a study  needs  to  he  carried  further  into  * comprehensive  task  analysis  of  the  functions 
now  being  performed  by  planning  staff  at  middle  and  upper  levels  In  those  public  and 
private  Chicago  agencies  which  have  already  established  some  social  planning  operations. 

The  purpose  of  this  overall  or  systems-orfentad  study  of  manpower  utilization  patterns  in 
the  social  planning  field  is  to  explore  the  possibilities  for  restructuring  existing  jobs,  designing 
genuine  upward  mobility  opportunities  and  improving  the  utilization  of  scarce  professional 
skills. 

t 

5k  With  respect  to  the  pitot  project  itself,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  good  reasons  we  have 
for  not  attempting  to  over- specify  in  straight-jacketing  language  the  functions  to  be  per- 
formed by  indigenous  social  planners  during  this  or  any  other  stage  of  program  development. 
We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  essential  to  legitimize  an  entry  level  Civil  Service  classification 
for  these  workers  as  promptly  as  possible.  A generalist  approach  to  the  description  of  job 
duties  would  be  most  appropriate,  enabling  the  interns  completing  the  present  training 
program  to  be  put  to  work  in  permanent  Civil  Service  jobs  by>  interested  agencies  in  a variety 
of  settings^ 

6,  We  believe  It  is  essential  that  a firm  job  commitment  be  made  available  by  either  or 
both  of  the  1sP<>nso ring  agencies  to  those  who  successfully  complete  the  training  program 


and  who  demonstrate  their  interest  and  capability  to  perform  the  work  for  whicn  they  have 
been  trained. 

7<  With  respect  to  the  present  training  piogram,  our  view  is  that,  even  in  its  pilot  stages, 
the  program  should  provide  the  worker  who  has  spent  a full  year  in  training  some  tangible 
certification  that  he  has  completed  a recognized  career  preparation  program.  Although  the 
present  training  program  acknowledges  the  value  of  combining  work  or  training  tasks  with 
opportunities  for  study,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  one-year  internship  may  be  an  and  point 
for  some  workers. 

LT 

For  them,  as  well  as  for  all  other  interns,  the  completion  of  the  training  program  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  granting  of  a certificate  that  has  some  value  in  the  labor  market.  There 
are  ample  precedents  for  this  in  even  shorter  term  certificate  programs  offered  by  the 
community  colleges  in  Chicago. 

8.  This  suggests  the  importance  for  those  persons  and  agencies  who  are  comm  itted  to  the 
concept  of  developing  indigenous  planning  capability  in  our  community  to  begin  to  con- 

■ "a 
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ceptualize  a core  curriculum  in  collaboration  with  interested  educational  institutions.  What 
is  most  desirable  is  a tra/ning  continuum  which  provides  articulation  between  the  community 
college,  the  four  year  college  and  the  graduate  school.  We  especially  need  in  Chicago  to  engage 
at  least  one  of  the  community  colleges  in  developing  an  innovative  cooperative  education  pro- 

T c-  . r f 
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gram  which  will  provide  social  planning  course  content  carefully  dovetailed  into  planned  work 
experiences. 

8.  Since  only  five  of  the  present  sixteen  dots  made  available  for  the  internships  are 
presently  filled,  we  suggest  a reconsideration  of  present  selection  criteria.  Despite  the 

Jk 

absence  of  a guaranteed  job,  a large  number  of  applicants  have  presented  themselves.  This 

L- 

would  suggest  that  the  screening-out  process  may  be  far  too  rigorous  and  that/  as  a result/ 
we  may  he  losing  high  potential  recruits  who  are  already  motivated  to  enter  the  held.  It  is 
not  necessary,  we  suggest,  that  every  entry  level  worker  demonstrate  the  potential  for 
college  and  graduate  lever  achievement  We  will  always  need  a igjjx  of  Indians  and  Chiefs. 


And  there  may  be  many  cases  in  which  a worker  exercises  his  option  .not  to  move  up  the 
' career  ladder. 

In  the  two  months  which  have  passed  since  this  Conference  took  place,  there  is  evidence  that 
work  is  proceeding  to  strengthen  the  program  in  some  of  the  several  ways  we  have  discussed 
here;  - 


We  look  forward  at  the  Center  to  playing  an  active  part  in  this  continuing  effort. 


Myma  Bordelon  Kassel,  Ph.D. 


* 
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SECTION  1h 


OUR  PURPOSE  AM>  PLAN 


THE  OBJECTIVE 

We  decided  to  stage  this  meeting  in  response  to  the  interest  and  concern  of  the  growing 
number  of  agencies  engaged  in  aspects  of  social  planning  in  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Area. 

The  two  public  agencies  most  directly  involved  in  manpower  development  for  social  planning 

* 

in  Chicago  this  year  were  the  City's  Department  of  Development  and  Planning  and  the 
Chicago  Model  Cities  Program.  The  First  Action  Year  of  the  Model  Cities  Program  had 
included  a pilot  project  to  recruit  and  train  sixteen  indigenous  social  planners  from  the  four 
target  neighborhoods.  The  contract  for  this  project  was  held  by  the  Department  of 
Development  and  Planning. 

Both  agencies  wanted  to  explore  the  implications  of  this  program,  its  potentialities  for  the 

l 

future  and  its  realistic  impact  on  human  services  programs,  clients;  trainees  end  the 
community  as  a whole.  This  interest  was  shared  by  other  City  agencies,  some  of  whom  are 
presently  utilizing  community-based  workers  in  a variety  of  roles.  Others  are  beginning  now 
to  explore  how  such  manpower  might  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  their  developing 
service  programs. 


Because  the  Human  Services  Manpower  Career  Center  Itself  provides  a social  planning 

I 

function  focused  on  the  current  and  emerging  manpower  needs  of  tlje  Chicago  community* 

# c 

the  Center  took  the  initiative  to  sponsor  a meeting  which  could  faring  agency  leaders 
together  to  explore  the  manpower  implications  of  this  significant  trend. 


THE  AGENDA 


lr)  order  that  this  meeting  might  address  itself  directly  to  local  needs  and  problems,  a 
Planning  Committee  was  formed  by  the  Center  representing  six  Chicago  agencies  sharing 
an  active  common  interest  in  the  social  planning  process,*  These  persons,  occasionally 
augmented  by  others  participated  in'  what  was  finally  a group  of  twelve  persons  who  helped 
to  shape  the  Conference  program. 

In  February  the  group  came  together  in  two  meetings.  Here  they  identified  and  formulated 
eight  questions  which  they  wished  the  Conference  to  address  itself  to.  These  questions 
became  the  substance  of  our  agenda  and  were  made  available  to  the  faculty  team  prior  to 
the  meeting. 


participants  with  a broad  overview  of  social  planning  experiences  and  directions  throughout 

the  country.  Members  of  the  faculty  team  included: 

* 

Harvey  S.  Ferloff.  Ph.D,,  Faculty  Team  Chairman,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  Urban  Planning  of  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 


THE  FACULTY  TEAM 


A distinguished  faculty  team  was  invited  to  engage  in  this  dialogue  and  to  provide  local 


Or.  Perloff  is  an  economist  and  planner  of  world-wide  eminence#  whose  work 
has  ranged  from  the  international  to  the  neighborhood  scene.  He  is  now 
heading  up  a working  group  on  the  future  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for  the 
Commission  on  the  year  2000  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,- 


t 


See  Appendix  I for  agencies  and  person*  Participating  in  tha  Planning  Committee, 


t 
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t 
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Gerson  M.  Green,  Director  of  Research  and  Development-  University  Research 
Corporation.  Washington.  D.  C.  His  work  has  run  a wide  gamut  from  neighborhood 
development  programs  in  Pittsburgh  to  graduate  teaching  in  architecture  and  urban 
design  at  Carnegie  Tech.  As  Director  of  Research  and  Demonstration  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  under  Sargent  Shrrver,  he  was  responsible  for 
developing  and  admlnisteringthree  hundred  experimental  programs  aimed  at 
creating  a base  for  national  policy,  programs  and  legislation  in  the  human  services 
field. 

Robert  N.  Rhodes.  Chicago  political  economist  and  member  of  the  teaching  staff 
cftfalcolm  X Community  College.  He  presently  serves  as  consultant  to  educational 
and  social  action  groups  throughout  the  country  in  the  areas  of  urban  planning, 
black  studies  and  community  organization. 


THE  COMMUNITY  RESOURCE  PANEL 


To  augment  the  material  presented  by  the  faculty  and  make  it  most  relevant  to  our  local 
needs,  a Community  Resource  Panel  of  six  agency  leaders  was  Invited  to  take  an  especially 
active  role  in  posing  questions  and  responding  to  issues  which  might  emerge  in  the 
discussion.  Unfortunately,  the  Conference  conflicted. with  a special  and  unanticipated 
Chicago  event,  a parade  and  reception  for  the  Astronauts,  at  which  the  presence  of  all 
Department  heads  was  requested  by  the  Mayor.  Nevertheless,  five  agency  executives  joined 
the  Conference  for  varying  lengths  of  time.  When  they  had  to  leave,  they  were  replaced  by 

i- 

staff  concerned  with  social  planning  issues  in  their  respective  agencies.  The  five  agency 
loaders  who  participated  as  members  of  the  Panel  were: 


Mr.  William  E.  Todhunter.  Director.  Division  of  Planning.  Chicago  Department  of 
Human  Resources 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  France.  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Mayor.  Director.  Chicago 
Model  Cities  Program 

Mr.  James  A.  Phillips,  Director,  Developmental  Program  for  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning 
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Mr.  Charles  Livermore,  Deputy  Director,  Chicago  Department  of  Development  and 
Planning 

Mrs.  Murrell  Syler,  Director,  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Opportunity 


THE  PARTICIPANTS  - 


The  Planning  Group  had  made  the  decision  to  focus  the  meeting  around  the  interests  of  the 
public  agencies  in  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  community,  Their  aim  was  to  elicit  the  partici- 
pation of  executive  level  staff.  They  considered  it  desirable  to  limit  the  size  of  the  group 
to  around  forty  persons  in  order  to  encourage  maximum  participation  and  informal 
exchange. 

The  agencies  invited  to  participate  were  those  who  had  already  begun  to  utilize  indigenous 
workers  in  aspects  of  the  social  planning  process  or  those  who  might  be  considering  such  a 
program.  These  were: 

Chicago  Board  of  Heelth 

i 

! Chicago  Civil  Service  Commission 

Chicago  Comm  ittee  on  Criminal  Justice 

\ j 

. Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Opportunity 

Chicago  Department  of  Human  Resources 

Cook  County  Department  of?ublfc  Aid 

Developmental  Program  for  Comprehensive  Health  Plannings  Inc. 

Chicago  Model  Cities  Program  ; 

Chicago  Police-Efepartment 
Chicago  Public  Schools 

i b j 

Cook  County  Department  of  Planning  and  Development 
Illinois  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

\ Mid-Soirthside  Health  Planning  (Organization 

t 

^ . The  Conference  brought  together  forty  persons  from  all  fourteen  agencies  in  response  to 

the  invitations/ 

■k. 

* 

S 

* A ccunptete  Itct  of  the  nettiet  of  persons  wfw  pertfctpetod  Is  contanetf  in  Appendbc  >1. 


i l . 
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SECTION  m 


*1 

the  pre-conference  warm-up  session  on  new  towns 


In  the  late  afternoon  before  the  meeting,  refreshments  and  conversation  flowed  around  the 
subject  of  New  Towns.  The  faculty  had  arrived  that  day  to  gat  acquainted  and  do  some  pre* 
Conference  planning.  About  twenty-five  Conference  participants  joined  the  session.  What 
follows  is  the  essence  of  the  exchange. 

The  design  of  a New  Town  has  long  been  a favorite  exercise  in  architectural  and  planning 
schools.  Today  it  is  a hot  political  issue.  The  concept  of  the  New  Town  symbolizes  our 

a 

pursuit  of  a better  way  of  life  for  all  our  people.  I n this  sense*  it  represents  a positive  trend 
in  the  United  States,  reflecting  a growing  social  awareness  that  we  gan  shape  our  own  lives 
and  the  environments  we  live  in. 

On  the  negative  side,  however,  excessive  preoccupation  with  development  of  New.Towns 
can  become  an  escape  from  urban  problems  and  realities.  Here  we  see  what  are  obviously 
two  extremely  different  aspects  of  a single  movement. 

T rying  to  get  Federal  funds  into  rural  areas  and  small  cities  ts  a perennial  activity  of  many 

politicians  who  represent  such  areas.  They  postulate  that  people  like  to  live  in  cities*  but 

■ 

that  cities  in  a. rural  setting  would  provide  the  optimum  solution.  Why  not  give  people  both 

amenities ...  the  city  and  the  rural  life ...  in  a new  town  or  an  old  rural  town  renewed? 

" * 

■ 

The  National  Growth  Policy,  promulgated  by  President  Nixon,  projects  a population  re- 
distribution ^od  the  substantial  investment  of  Federal  funds  into  such  rural  towns  and 
country  areas.  Some  of  these  funds  would  be  allocated  to  creating  totally  New  Towns, 
perhaps  a hundred  of  them  up  to  the  year  2000.  The  result  woufdbe  to  diminish  the 
present  massive  movement  of  people  into  existing  cities.  , 


The  British  policy  is  to  "decant"  a large  city;  that  is,  to  build  satellite  towns  to  drain  off  a 
large  urban  center.  But  the  Nei.  Towns  contemplated  in  the  current  federal  program  would 
be  wholly  new  towns,  not  satellites. 

If  a hundred  New  Towns  are  to  be  built*  the  government  must,  in  effect,  not  only  create 
them*  but  guarantee  their  future  growth.  A New  Town  must  be  built  on  its  own  strong 
economic  base  if  it  isto  survive,  whereas  a satellite  town  already  has  its  economic  base  in  the 
larger  metropolis.  A kind  of  giant  F.H.  A.  is  now  being  conceptualized  with  the  New  Town 
model  in  mind.  Safeguards  must  be  built  into  this  program  so  that  these  New  Towns  do  not 
become  another  pork  barrel  for  subsidizing  irresponsible  vested  interests. 

I We  will  have  rijany  serious  social  and  economic  difficulties  in  using  New  Towns  as  a solution 

to  our  urban  c/rsts,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  growing  resentment  of  the  people  who  are  - 
being  planned  for. 

To  get  a New  Town  built  on  fairly  sound  social  principles,  we  wilt  have  to  begin  by.  develop- 
ing broad  citizen  participation.  The  government  wil  I have  to  be  willing  to  purchase  a great 
deal  of  the  land  and  then  develop  techniques  for  monitoring  its  use. 

Federal  policies  will  be  required  to  make  sure  that  social  and  racial  segregation  are  not  built 

* 

into  these  New  Towns.  Every  proposal  for  a New  Town  must  be  carefully  examined  to  see 
what  it  really  proposes  to  create. 

The  profit  motive*  for  example*  cannot  be  relied  upon  exclusively  for  New  Town  construc- 
tion* because  low-cost  housing  is  generally  not  ^ofitable.  We  will  have  to  Identify  what  is 
not  working  out  under  the  private  enterprise  system  and  innovate  alternative  models. 

Fulling  the  citizen  into  the  pfenning  process  does  not  always  guarentee  an  immediately 
desirable  social  outcome.  Community  participation  is  e two-edged  knife.  Sometimes 
strong  parochial  interests  are  mobilized  and  take  over.  Extreme  bias  exists  in  some  middle- 
class  black  neighborhoods*  just  as  It  does  in  white  n^ghborhoods.  Both  kinds  of  groups 
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may  try  to  block  the  poor  and  les&educated  black  person  from  upward  mobility.  Citizens 
may  also  find  themselves  deeply  resented  by  professional  planners  who  feel  that  a local 
citizens  group  may  be  thwarting  the  implementation  of_pver-ail  community  planning 
objectives, 

^ To  be  realistic,  however,  citizens,  planners,  local  and  Federal  governments  must  recognize 

that  the  quality  of  participation  varies  with  the  economic  level  and  organizational  sophisti- 
cation of  the  people  involved.  Back  m the  thirties,  for  example,  the  widespread  recognition 
of  unions  began  and  ha^s  been  developing  ever  since.  We  now  nave  more  mature  forms  of 

-J 

worker  participation  in  management.  In  other  areas,  in  the  medical  field,  for  example, 
there  has  been  a notorious  lag  in  developing  citizen  involvement.  So  far  the  professional 
planner  has  not  really  come  to  grips  with  this  problem  of  finding  effective  ways  to  involve 
the  community. 

j 

Dr.  Perloff  drew  this  session  to  tin  end,  reminding  the  participants  that  they  must  learn  to 
diagnose  the  real  situation,  to  understand  that  there  are  many  varieties  of  participation, 
some  of  which  are  merely  symbolic,  in  smaller  communities,  for  example,  the  citizenry  can 
often  participate  to  the  hilt  on  matters  such  as  zoning  and  code  compliance,  but  yet  not 
really  be  participating  In  basic  planning  at  all.  Fortunately,  we  are  in  a time  when  more 
people  are  coming  to  the  realization  that,  if  they  don't  take  a genuine  role  in  shaping  their 
destinies,  they  get  stepped  on. 


i 
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SECTION  IV 

i 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


INTROOUCTORY  REMARKS 

by  Samuel  C.  Bernstein,  Illinois  Employment  Security  Administrator 


I am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  your  host  today  and  the  convenor,  through  our  Human 
Services  Manpower  Career  Center,  of  this  Work  Conference.  Our  main  interest  here  today 
is  In  the. development  of  new  indigenous  manpower  for  social  planning  In  Chicago.  The 
term  social  planning  is  a new  one  for  some  of  os,  including  myself.  But  what  it  means  to 
me  !s  planning  that  is  focused  on  the  total  human  being,  all  his  needs,  his  problems,  his 
asp'rations  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a member  of  his  community.  Perhaps  it  seems  a new 
term  to  some  of  us  because  so  much  of  our  planning  in  the  past  has  emphasized  bricks  and 
mortar,  streets  and  highways,  more  than  It  has  people. 

As  1 look  around  room,  1 see  many  old  friends  who  over  the  years  have  worked  alongside 
me  as  partners  in  many  different  places  and  settings.  Most  of  these  partnerships  represented 
our  efforts  to  plan,  develop  and  coordinate  pieces  of  social  planning  in  this  community. 

i 

I believe  we  have  now  arrived  at  a point  In  Chicago,  as  In  most  American  cities,  when  it  is 
becoming  clear  to  all  of  us  that  our  problems  are  so  complex,  our  budgetary  resources  so 

P 

limited  and  our  programs  so  diverse  that  the  development  of  inter-agency  machinery  for 

v c1  j 

comprehensive  social  planning  is  absolutely  ess^  <tlal  if  our  separate  efforts  are  to  make  any 

■ 

significant  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our  citizens. 

P 

We  also  know  ■ ■ ■ and  it  Is  made  very  clear  by  our  experiences  in  Model  Cities  and  CCUO . . . 
that  effective  planning  must  involve  a broad  base  of  citizen-participation  in  all  our  social 
programs.  It  is  because  we  understand  this  so  well,  that  the  Model  Cities  Program  has  taken 
the  initiative  to  sponsor  the  training  and  utilizatio  n of  a new  group  of  indigenous  social  planners* 
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Now,  many  of  us  have  had  experiences  in  our  agencies  during  the  past  several  years  with 
recruiting  and  training  community  workers  community  representatives  and  other  kinds  of 
new  outreach  workers.  These  men  and  women  are  doing  an  excellent  and  urgently  needed 
job.., 

, i'" 

However,  we  would  have  to  admit  to  some  obvious  problems.  First  of  all,  these  workers  are 
very  few  in  number  compared  to  the  need.  They  are  performing  a wide  variety  of  tasks 
which,  in  some  cases  do  not  get  clearly  defined  What  this  means  to  me  is  that  just 
increasing  the  number  of  community-based  workers  throughout  the  City  will  not  solve  our 
problems,  unless  each  agency  has  a clear  idea  of  what  these  workers  are  supposed' to  do  and 
how  they  relate  to  one  another  back  in  the  neighborhood.  Moreover!  many  of  these  men  and 
women  are  in  dead  end  positions  because  no  career  tedders  or  developmental  training 
programs  have'yet  been  established  for  them.  Obviously!  a great  deal  of  work  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  area. 

Maybe  it  will  take  us  a long  time  to  figure  out  the  answers  to  some  of  these  problems.  Maybe 
a certain  amount  office.,  fusion  Is  rot  only  tolerable  at  this  time  but  inevitable.  Nevertheless! 

o 

we  ought  to  be  asking  the  right  questions  and  looking  for  the  answers,  together-in  the  way 
we  are  trying  to  do  it  at  this  meeting.  * 

Today  we  are  going  to  be  talking  about  a new  type  of  community-based  workei^an 
indigenous  social  planner.  In  my  judgment!  all  the  questions  that  have  been  raised  by  the 

Committee  that  bas  planned  this  meeting  with  Or.  Kassel  are  right  on  target*  We  have  an 

+ J 

extraordinary  select  group  of  people  here  today.  I expect  much  will  be  learned  today  from 
both  our  outside  and  inside  experts.  I hope  your  discussion  will  result  in  some  recommenda- 
tions that  can  help  us  work  together  in  recruitings  training  ancLputtlng  to  best  use  the  human  . 

!*■  U 

resources  that  are  all  around  u$  and  that  we  need  so  urgently  to  develop  an  effective  social 
planning  network  in  this  community-  And  now.  I'd  like  to  introduce  Or.  Myrna  Kassel,  the 
Director  of  our  Human  Services  Manpower  Career  Center,  who  in  taking  the  initiative  to  - 
organize  this  meeting!  has  done  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  inter-agency  social  planning. 
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THE  OVERVIEW 


"fn  1937,  the  ^ 5-  Housing  Act  was  parsed.  The 
concept  was  a good  one. . . the  standards  of  the 
Federal  Administration  were  high,  but  it  never 
occurred  to  anybody  that  the  people  might  make 
their  own  decisions  about  playgrounds,  housing 
design,  or  management  poiicias. 

"Our  legislation  is  stilt  not  phrased  in  concepts 
which  work  today:  that  sometimes  these  people 
have  awfully  good  ideas,  better  than  ours.  We're 
..  just  beginning  to  learn. . 


* 

What  are  the  implications  of  the  War  on  Poverty  and  the  Model  Cities  Program  for 
the  future  of  social  planning  In  this  country? 


Dr.  Perloff  was  asked  to  respond  to  this  question.  'What  follows  is  a summary  of  his 

presentation  augmented  by  contributions  from  other  Conference  participants.  The 

+ T 

Federal  programs  of  the  thirties  opened  the  door  to  citizen  participation  in  planning. 
These  programs  made  histone  strides  In  invoking  the  Federal  government  in  many  new 

H 

V 

.areas  of  social  concern.  Than,  in  keeping  with  the  traditional  rhythms  of  this  country, 
what  followed  in  the  forties  and  fifties  was  a period  of  consolidations  time  for  trying  to 

integrate  the  innovations  of  the  previous  decade.  ‘ / 

' ^ 

\b 

As  we  entered  the  sixties,  a new  Federal  thrust  into  social  problem  areas  was  initiated. 
But,  unlike  the  programs  of  the  thirties  which  were  focused  on  symptoms,  the  programs 

of  the  sixties  attempted  to  solve  sjjme  of  the  basic  causes  of  our  social  ills. 

* 

r " * 

The  War  on  Poverty  was  conceived  and  openly  described  as  a purely  experimental 
program.  This  spirit  of  the  sixties  was  something  new  in  American  history, ...  a 

consciously  experimental  approach  to  problem-sojving  as  a basic  mode  of  operation  in  a 

* 

national  program.  . *. 


* Elizabeth  Wood  In  "'Puttie  Servant"  quoted  in  Hint  Tirrm  by  Stud*  Tetkel,  Random  Houw  or  Pantheon  1969- 
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Here  we  also  have  the  failure  of  the  sixties.  Implicit  in  any  concept  0f  social  experimentation 
is  an  awareness  of  various  techniques  for  conducting  experiments,  learning  from  experiments 
and  building  onto  successful  experiments.  "This  was  missing  from  the  political  scene.  For 
example.  Model  Cities,  as  it  was  originally  conceived,  had  designated  Detroit  as  a demonstra- 
tion city.  Great  amounts  of  Federal  money  were  to  be  poured  into  the  City.  Massive  efforts 
were  to  be  made  toward  solving  problems  and  eliminating  the  cays&Jiilfc^ae  problems.  The 
practical  knowledge  and  successful  procedures  to  be  learned  in  this  one  concentrated  situation 
were  to  serve  as  a blueprint  for  later  similar  programs  in  other  cities. 

But  certain  political  leaders  destroyed  this  social  experiment  while  it  was  still  in  the  planning 
stage.  When  the  program  became  enmeshed  in  political  issues.  Congress  changed  the  whole 
frame  of  reference.  Instead  of  e massive  effort  in  a concentrated  area,  Model  Cities  became 
a spread  out,  diluted  attack  in  seven  demonstration  cities. 

■ 

I , 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  our  faulty  programming^  these  operations  have  been  successful 

catalysts  for  citizen  involvement  in  social  planning  and  for  breaking  down  rigidities  between 

■ 

public  and  private  sectors,  as  well  as  between  Federal  ar.  J local  governments.  They  have 
created  a framework  within  which  citizens  can  influence  social  planning.  They  have  enlarged 

i J 

the  community's  demand  for  a voice  in  social  planning.  As  a result,  new  manpower, 

i - j i 

indigenous  to  the  community,  has  been  brought  in  to  act  as  a bridge  between  the  bureau- 
cratic structures  and  the  community. ' 

■ 

Now  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  salvage  this  newly  trained  manpower.  We  have  much  more 
to  ^in  than  trained  workers,  although  this  alone  would  be  worth  the  effort.  The  more  we 
use  even  these  limited  programs  to  develop  a cadre  of  people  who  are  sensitive  to  community 
needs  and  experienced  in  dealing  with  established  bureaucracies,  the  greater  chance  our 

i * 

future  programs  will  have  for  success. 

Again,  in  keeping  with  this  country's  political  rhythm,  we  are  emerging  from  this  innovative 
period  of  the  sixties  and  entering  now  into  the  next  phase,  that  of  consolidating  and  imple- 

. r , , \ ri_J  . . r 

meriting  what  we  have  learned  from  our  most  recent  social  experiments. 

Hi 
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Now  the  task  will  be  to  incorporate  our  newly  developed  experimental  practices  into  estab- 
lished  procedures.  This  presents  a challenge  to  rigidly  structured  bureaucracies.  For  nothing 

^ . j 

less  than  a transformation  will  be  required  of-them.  They  must  find  ways  to  develop 
flexibility  and  a quickened  pace  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  highly  politicized  citizens 
they  serve.  This  new  flexibility  might  range  from  rewriting  old  job  classifications  to 
encouraging  coordinated  spending  of  funds  now  controlled  by  separate  departments. 

The  consolidation  of  efforts  now  dispersed  among  various  agencies  and  organizations  is  a 
necessity.  State  and  local  legislators  and  administrators  who  control  the  purse-strings  must 
come  to  see  the  relationship  between  flexible  funding  for  successful  experiments  and  the 

q 

E 

need  for  similar  flexible  funding  for  regular  grant-in-aid  programs.  They  must  come  to 
understand  the  relationship  between  a program's  goals  and  Its  financial  base. 

The  greatest  thrust  we  need  to  make  in  this  chaotic  manpower  and  human  resources  area  is 
to  bring  together  all  of  the  various  groups  who  have  to  be  involved.  While  quite  a lot  has  been 
learned,  we  have  to  pin  down  what  we  do  know  and  clearly  identify  what  we  don't  know. 

All  of  this  positive  knowledge  and  corresponding  awareness  of  our  needs  for  resources  must 
be  communicated  to  the  public. 

One  way  to  stimulate  communication  and  collaboration  is  to  bring  the  private  sector  in.  We 
need  ^ group  to  play  the  same  kind  of  role  the  Committee  For  Economic  Development  ( 

played  in  the  thirties.  As  progressive  businessmen,  thev  developed  a technique  for  broad- 

f 

casting  the  lessons  being  learned.  This  helped  business,  labor  and  other  groups  to  see  the 
need  to  join  together  and  to  push' through  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

This  is  the  kind  of  coalition  required  today*  one  that  can  publicize  the  human  resources 
development  effort  in  such  a way  that  it  becomes  a political  imperative,  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come  and  one  that  no  politician  would  dare  to  be  against. 
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WHO,  WHEHE  ANO  WHAT  NOW? 


Who  is  the  ’'indigenous  social  planner *'? 
Where  did  he  come  from  in  the  first  place? 
What  do  we  do  now  that  we  have  him ? 


In  the  field  of  social  planning,  strong  support  is  developing  for  the  notion  that  members 
of  the  professional  planning  team  should  be  indigenous  to  the  community,  that  plans  are 
not  relevant  uniessthere  is  some  marriage  between  the  planner  and  the  aims  of  community 
residents. 


Unfortunately,  however,  most  of  our  technically  proficient  social  planners  do  not  or  cannot 

always  reside  In  the  target  community.  This  has  caused  problems.  Because  the  planner  k 

most  often  outside  the  community -and  inside  the  bureaucracy,  he  has  operated  from  the 

■ 

position  of  the  bureaucracy.  He  tends  to  define  problems  in  relation  to  the  results  he  is  ~ 
fairly  sure  of  achieving;  that  is,  he  makes  himself  comfortable  with  the  problem. 

Early  Model  Cities  canvasses  of  target  areas  in  many  cities  produced  evidence  that  this  was 

not  o unique  source  of  tension.  Community  residents  complained  of  unsatisfactory  plans 

+ 

being  "handed  down"  to  them  by  outside  planners.  Since  someone  was  needed  to  define 
problems  from  the  community's  point  of  view*  the  Model  Cities  leadership  in  several 
communities  developed  the  concept  of  the  indigenous  or  resident  social  planner.  He  has  to 

4 

act  as  the  "marryin'  preacher"  in  this  union  between  the  aims  of  the  official  planner  and  the 
aspirations  and  goals  of  the  community. 


At  this  Conference  attempts  to  define  the  term  indigenous  social  planner  found  the 
participants  expressing  two  somewhat  different  concepts; 


1 ) the  worker  seen  as  a skilled  technician  operating  within,  and  representing  ; 

l 

the  needs  and  objectives  of,  the  official  agency  bureaucracy,  and 

2)  the  worker  seen  as  a community  advocate  and  a negotiator  for  the 

1 * 

community  in  its  transactions  with  the  official  agency  bureaucracy. 
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I. 


Those  favoring  the  first  more  technically-oriented  definition  felt  that  e broad  repertoire  of 
physical  and  social  planning  skills  is  required  if  the  indigenous  worker  is  to  win  acceptance 
by  professional  planners.  Those  wh'  preferred  the  second,  or  advocacy  role,  voiced  concern 
that  intensive  technical  training  in  physical  planning  skills  might  diminish  the  credibility  of 
the  worker  in  his  own  community.  While  the  preponderant  view  leaned  more  toward  the 
second  definition,  no  one  disagreed  with  the  fact  that  well-designed  training  to  prepare 
workers  to  function  effectively  in  either  rol  e was  essential. 

"■  .1 

The  Conference  participants  seemed  quite  comfortable  with  the  ambiguities  that  came  out 
of  their  attempts  at  job  definition.  The  general  feeling  was  that  any  effort  to  pin  down  a 
precise  and  comprehensive  definition  at  this  eariy  stage  of  development  In  the  use  of 
indigenous  social  planners  would  be  premature. 


THE  TASK 

l 

What  are  the  specific  functions  and  tasks  we  should  expect  these  soda/ 
planners  to  perform  in  diverse  agency  settings?  Are  there  common 
denominators  in  function  end  task ? 

Cr 

h 

The  response  to  this  question  was  simply  that  the  tasks  of  an  indigenous  planner  are  essen- 
tially whatever  those  of  a professional  planner  might  be,  if  he  has  the  competence  and 
acceptance  of  the  community.  Social  planning  is  a broad  term  embracing  functions  that ' 
range  from  proposal  Writer  to  technician  to  ombudsman.  The  overriding  requirement  is 
that  the  worker  be  indigenous  and  that  he  keep  his  viewpoint  and  sympathies  cjose  to  the 
community. 

a 

■L 

As  one  Conference  participant  pointed  out,  the  past  .1  years  have  seen  tremendous  growth 

* j 

and  change  in  this  new  profession.  People  from  very  diverse  backgrounds  have  moved  in  and 

have  become  active  in  the  social  planning  process. 

■ 

1* 
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Because  it  is  realistic  to  expect  that  the  planning  field  wilt  continue  to  change  and  grow  in 

* 

_the  next  decade,  the  argument  against  over-delineating  specific  tasks  was  strongly  stated.  ^ 

The  exact  spelling  out  of  tasks  was  seen  as  too  limiting,  exposing  us  to  the  risk  of  becoming 
rigid  at  a time  when  job  roles  and  functions  must  be  kept  in  a more  fluid  state.  Identifying 
tasks  for  these  workers  was  said  by  many  at  the  meeting  to  depend  more  upon  the  individual 
woiker  and  his  unique  talents  as  they  are  applied  to  the  specific  needs  and  programs  for 
which  he  has  been  hired. 


THE  WORKER 


What  kinds  of  people  shoo/d  we  be  seeking  to  recruit  into  this  field? 

What  should  be  their  age,  work  experience,  developmental  potential 
and  persona!  traits? 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Model  Cities  trainee  program  for  resident  planners  is  to  give 
people  within  the  target  areas  opportunities  for  entry  into  what  has  previously  been  a field 
closed  to  persons  lacking  formal  academic  preparation.  In  the  recruitment  of  trainees, 
however,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  select  persons  with  college  potential,  if  not  some  actual 
college  experience.  The  City  Department  of  Development  and  Planning  has,  in  interviewing 
applicants  for  the  traineeships,  discovered  that  a large  majority  of  the  persons  who  presented 
themselves  did  in  fact  have  some  college  background.  In  addition,  most  of  them  had 
accumulated  as  much  as  five  years  of  experience  in  some  aspect  of  social  planning  in  the 
target  areas. 


Age  was  not  a strong  factor  in  selection.  The  intelligence,  the  motivation  and  the  degree  to 
which  an  individual  .could  empathize  with  the  needs  of  others  were  considered  more  important. 

»-  i 
V 

h 

In  general,  the  Department  reported  that  the  level  of  sophistication  of  the  ap$ffcants  with 
respect  to  their  skills,  credentials  and  experience  has  been  much  higher  thanfanticipated. 

Other  Conference  participants  supported  this  general  impression  that  a large  untapped  reservoir 
of  local  community  people  exists,  many  of  whom  are  already  engaged  in  the  planning  process. 
Them  is  considerable  capability  among  an  increasing  number  of  local  residents  to  1 1 define 
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their  problems;  2)  understand  and  evaluate  the  causes;  3)  establish  priorities;  4)  set  up  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action;  and  4)  implement  programs  of  considerable  complexity. 

The  general  consensus  on  this  question  was  that  there  is  no  perfect  or  ideal  candidate  for  this 
field  in  terms  of  specific  age,  traits  or  personal  characteristics.  In  fact  there  is  considerable 
feeling  that  the  most  effective  training  groups  will  be  those  that  provide  a rich  mixture  of 
persons  with  diverse  backgrounds  and  varying  potentials  for  further  academic  development. 


HIS  TRAINING 

What  are  the  components  of  an  effective  entryJevet  training  program? 

Al  Baugher  of  the  Chicago  Department  of  Development  and  Planning  presented  a summary  of 
the  major  features  of  the  training  program  now  being  conducted  for  resident  social  planners 
under  its  Model  Cities  contract.  The  first  year  program  is  a pilot  project  designed  for  a total 

i-1 

of  sixteen  interns.  All  of  these  slots,  however,  are  not  yet  filled.  The  trainees  are  being 
recruited  from  each  of  the  Model  City  Neighborhood  target  areas.  They  are  being  trained  by, 
and  work  under  the  supervision  of,  professional  planners  in  the  Neighborhood  Planning  Section 
% of  the  recently  established  Social  Development  Division  of  the  Department  of  Development 
and  Planning. 

I 

The  one  year  training  program  designed  for  the  interns  includes  the  foliowing  activities: 

1 ) Participation  in  on-goingnstaff  development  programs  sponsored  or  conducted 
by  the  Department; 

2)  Attendances  community  and  inter-agency  meeti  ngs; 

3)  Preparation  of  written  reports  containing  observations  made  by  the  intern  on 
various  aspects  of  the  Model  Cities  Program  and  the  meetings  they  attend; 

4)  Providing  assistance  to  professional  staff  in  the  interpretation  of  programs  to 
the  residents  of  the  Model  Cities  areas;  and  " 

5)  Assessing  community  responses  to  Model  Cities  projects  and  other  City  programs 

h 

and  communicating  this  information  back  to  the  Department  in  weekly  reports. 
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All  duties  are  relevant  to  operating  programs.  T rainees  are  expected  to  become  familiar  with 
all  aspects  of  various  departments  and  sub-departments  of  the  City  in  this  way.  By  the  end 
of  the  training  period  they  have  been  introduced  to  the  many  areas  involved  in  planning. 
They  will  not  be  specialists,  but  they  wilt  have  developed  skills  in  gathering  and  tabulating 
data,  interviewing,  project  design,  graphics,  proposal  writing,  reporting  and  analyzing 
community  feedback. 

In  addition,  regular  weekly  sessions  are  held  for  the  trainees  during  which  a more  academic 
approach  to  the  theoretical  aspects  of  social  planning  is  provided. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conference,  the  Chicago  Civil  Service  Commission  was  working  on  the 
development  of  new  entry  level  job  classifications  tor  social  planners  in  the  City  system.  It 
was  explained  that  the  Department  has  no  commitment  to  employ  the  trainees  completing 
this  internship  program.  There  is  a commitment,  however,  to  "seek  to  locate  new  job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  interns  with  public  and  private  agencies." 

4 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  provide  supportive  services  to  the  interns.  A guidance  counsellor  will 
be  employed  to  work  with  each  individual  and  trainees  will  be  encouraged  to  take  courses  at 
the  Loop  Junior  College  and  other  schoofs  In  keeping  with  the  regular  tuition  reimbursement 
and  release  ti  me  policy  for  alt  City  employees. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  this  report  participants  expressed  concern  with  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  first  year  training  program  as  it  had  been  described.  They  stressed  the  critical 
importance  of  providing:  ' 

1}  a firm  job  commitment  to  those  successfully  completing  the  training  program; 

2)  a clearly  defined  entry  level  Civil  Service  classification; 

3)  a training  program  which  would  combine  a planned  academic  curriculum*  with 
an  accredited  on-the-job  field  experience;  and 


“See  Appendix  til  for  example  of  e two  year  curriculum  currently  ottered  toy  die  Philadelphia  Community  College. 
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4)  a weli-articuiated  career  ladder  which  could  be  available  for  persons  with  potential 
for  upward  mobility  into  professional  planning  positions  and  other  related  occupa- 
tions/ 

Staff  of  the  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Agency  reported  that  recent  exploratory  attempts 
to  engage  Malcolm  X College  and  the  University  of  Illinois  in  joint  planning  of  a curriculum  for 
the  training  of  health  planners  had  not  been  successful  to  dste. 

* 

Dr.  Kassel  summarized  a recent  report  published  by  the  American  Cociety  of  Planning 
Officials  which  listed  four  Illinois  schools  presently  offering  curricula  in  the  planning  field. 

All  of  these  programs  begin  at  the  Bachelor's  level.  Although  fifteen  community  colleges 

around  the  country  have  established  two  year  programs  in  various  planning  specialties,  none 

* 

yet  exist  within  this  State  designed  to  develop  social  planners. 

This  discussion  illuminated  the  urgent  need  in  Chicago  for  developing  a planned  training 
sequence  combining  all  of  the  now  well-established  principles  of  the  New  Careers  experience 
accumulated  during  the  past  six  years  throughout  the  country. 


THE  USERS  Qf  INGIGENQUS  SOCIAL  PLANNERS 

Who  are  the  actual  and  potential  users  of  social  planning  manpower  in  the 
metropolitan  community?  How  do  you  sell  the  concept  oftfmuse  of  this 
new  manpower  to  public  agencies;  $uch  as,  law  enforcement  housing , 
health,  etc.? 

From  this  point  on,  the  Conference  had  difficulty  in  focusing  in  depth  on  the  remaining 
questions  posed  on  the  agenda.  Part  of  the  problem  was  that  time  was  running  out.  But 
more  important  perhaps,  was  the  continuing  preoccupation  of  the  group  with  the  complex 
questions  that  had  already  been  raised.  The  participants  who  remained  to  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  session  were  for  the  most  part  those  whose  agencies  were  already4  committed  to 

*See  Appendix  IV  for  exempt*  of  t four-level  career  ladder  in'pJaantofi* 
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the  concept  of  using  community 'based  workers  in  their  own  programs.  What  they  were  most 
concerned  with  at  this  point  in  the  meeting  were  the.  r two  questions:  1}  Mow  do  we  involve 

p,  V- 

those  we  have  already  employed  as  community  workers  in  a developmental  process  which 
can  ultimately  provide  our  agencies  with  a competent  cadre  of  social  planners?  -md  21  How 
can  we  export  these  seasoned  workers  into  other  agencies  who  need  to  break  out  of  their 
established  patterns  of  operation  to  form  new  planning  linkages  with  local  citizens  groups? 


V 
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SECTION  V 


SUMMARY 


In  staging  this  Conference  we  applied  a basic  premise  of  effective  social  planning;  that  is,  that 
any  group  has  the  potential  to  go  through  the  process  of  identifying  its  own  needs  and  goals. 
In  our  judgment  the  Conference  made  good  use.of  a one-day  meeting.  The  dialogue  was 

lively  ahd  few  remained  passive  spectators  to  the  interaction. 

■ 

i1 

Out  of  this  exchange  came  a faminder  that  many  old  problems  are  stilt  with  us  and  that  many 

f 

.new  ideas  are  ready  to  be  tried  and  tested.  * 


We  did  not  intend  to  achieve  closure  on  any  of  these  basic  questions.  It  wa?  rather  our 
purpose  Jp  sat  in  motion  a process  of  interagency  communication  which  might  net  only 

continue  and  accelerate- but  produce  in  the  coming  months  some  tangible  solutions  to  the 

£■ 

issues  we  chose  to  examine. 


ERJC 


* 
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APPENDIX  I 


THE  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 


Mr  Frank  Bacon 

Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Opportunity 

Mr  Sam  Huffman 
Chicago  Model  Cities  Program 

Tl 

Mr  Edward  Marciniak 
Chicago  Department  of  Development 
and  Planning 


Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell 

Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Agency,  Inc, 

Dr.  Charles  Pounian 

Chicago  Civil  Service  Commission 

Mr  William  Todhunter 
Chicago  Department  of  Human 
Resources 


AT?ENDIX  II 

PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  .PRE  CONFERENCE 
AND/OR  CONFERENCE  SESSIONS 


Chicago  Board  of  Health 
Eugene  J.  Ryder 

Chicago  Civil  Service  Commission 

Karen  Schroder,  Senior  Personnel  Analyst 
Richard  Shemetulski®,  Senior  Personnel 
Analyst 

Chicago  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice 
Richard  Devine,  Director 

Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Opportunity 
Murrell  Syler,  Executive  Director 
Frank  Bacon,  Director  of  Manpower 
Jessee  Escalante,  Director  of  Personnel 
Jack  Fitzpatrick,  Director  of  Planning 
Charles  Johnson,  Director  of  CEP 
Edward  Lowe,  Director  of  work  Training 
Walter  Roberts,  Director  of  Training 
Vernon  Winstead,  Model  Cities  Manpower 

Chicago  Department  of  Human  Resources 
William  Todhunter,  Director,  Division  of 
Planning 


Richard  Clewis,  Manpower  Coordinator 
Gail  Deschner,  Research  Analyst 
Crispen  Dipple,  Urban  Fellow 
Aviva  Silberman,  Senior  Planning  Analyst 

Chicago  Department  of  Planning  and  Development 
Lewis  W.  Mill,  Commissioner 
Albert  Baugher,  Coordinating  Planner 
Charles  Livermore,  Deputy  Commissioner 
Edward  A.  Marciniak,  Deputy  Commissioner 
Austin  Penny,  City  Planner 

Chicago  Model  Cities  Program 

Erwin  France,  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  Mayor  and  Director 
Samuel  Huffman,  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  Director 

Richard  Pollard,  Program  Planning  and. 
Development  Specialist 

Cook  County  Department  ot  Planning  and 
Development 

Thaddeus  P.  Brzyski,  Assistant  Director  of 
Planning  and  Development 


> 
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> 


Cook  County"  Department  of  Public  Aid 


Human  Services  Manpower  Career  Center 
Myrna  Bordelon  Kassel,  Ph.D.,  Director 


John  IV.  Ballew,  Director,  Public  Assistance 
Assistance  Division 


and  Coordinator  for  this  Conference 
Marjorie  Blau,  Research  Analyst 
Don  Cass,  Public  Agency  Services 


Lucius  Meine,  Supervisor,  Contractual 
Education 


Developmental  Program  for  Comprehensive 


Coordinator 

Ramon  Hanson,  Community  Program 


Health  Planning,  Inc. 

James  W.  Phillips,  Executive  Director 
M.  Paul  Gallagher,  M.D.,  Associate  Director 
Thomas  C.  Mitchell,  Planning  Associate 


Mid-Southside  Health  Planning  Organization 
Paul  Lewis,  Director 

Gwendolyn  Robinson,  Assistant  Director 


Coordinator 

Arlene  Young,  Job  Analysis  Coordinator 

1 


Illinois  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
Samuel  C*  Bernstein,  Administrator 
Gertrude  Gendet,  Management  Planning 


Specialist 


Guest 


Tom  D'Bannon,  Supervisor,  Occupational  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials 


Note:  The  following  curriculum  in  Urban  Affairs  Technology  has  been  in  operation  since 
September  1969 at  the  Community  College  of  Philadelphia.  Hfe  are  Including  this 
material  merely  to  indicate  whatone  of  the  fifteen  community  colleges  around  the 
country  is  presently  offering,  inclusion  of  this  material  does  not  necessarily  express 
the  Center's  view  of  what  a two-year  program  should  be. 


The  material  below  is  reproduced  from  the  official  College  brochure: 

URBAN  AFFAIRS  TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULUM 

The  increasing  concentration  of  population  within  cities  in  the  United  States  makes  the 
metropolis  a vital  subject  for  specialized  study.  Social,  economic,  political,  cultural  and 
environmental  problems  demand  the  attention  of  trained  ~*id  educated  people.  The  curriculum 
in  Urban  Affairs  Technology,  leading  to  the  Associate  In  Applied  Science  (A.A.S.)  degree/ 
prepares  its  students  for  service  in  the  agencies  that  deal  with  urban  problems. 

OPPORTUNITIES 


For  those  already  employed  In  existing  urban  agencies  of  various  kinds,  the  program  offers 
the  opportunity  for  a broadening  of  horizons  and  a concentrated  study  of  the  backgrounds 
of  problems  with  which  they  come  into  cc  act.  Because  the  program  is  so  flexible,  with  a 
great  many  educational  options  built  into  its  format,  the  student  will  have  not  only  a 


Labor  Market  Studies 


Anthony  Wilson,  Recruitment  Officer 


APPENDIX  111 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A TWO-YEAR  ASSOCIATE  DF  ARTS 
CURRICULUM  IN  COMMUNITY  PLANNING 


sequence  of  courses  related  directly  to  urban  conditions,  but  also  will  be  able  to  select  a 
course  that  will  facilitate  transfer  to  baccalaureate  institutions  after  fulfilling  the  require* 
ments  for  the  A.A.S.  degree. 


PROGRAM 

In  addition  to  a background  in  such  general  subjects  as  mathematics,  English,  sociology  and 
psychology,  the  curriculum  in  Urban  Affairs  Technology  requires  specialized  work  in 
courses  dealing  with  urban  agencies  and  problems.  It  also  includes  courses  in  management 
and  computer  work. 

ACCREDITATION 

Community  College  of  Philadelphia  is  fully  accredited  for  all  its  programs  by  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  It  is  also  approved  by  the  Council  of 
Higher  Education  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  A.A.S.  degree  in  Urban  Affairs  Technology,  a student  must 
complete  64  semester  credits  as  prescribed  below  and  obtain  an  overall  grade  point  average 
of  2.0  (C  average). 


CURRICULUM 

first  Year 

ENG.  101-102  - English  Composition  

S.S.  101-102  — Social  Science 

POLS.  Ill  — American  Government fv , 

BUS.  Ill  — Business  Mathematics  . ; 

BUS.  141  <-  Business  Management  Principles 

POLS.  112  — Urban  Agencies  

BUS.  112  - Business  Statistics  I 

BUS.  181  - Principles  of  Economics  

Total  first  Year,  30  Semester  Credits 

Summer 

Internship  in  Government  Agency  


Semesters 


Second  Year 
ENG.  112 
SOC.  231 
POLS.  221 
BUS.  105 
BUS.  284 
ENG.  115 
SOC.  243 
POLS.  212 
CSCI.  106 
POLS.  251 


English^omposition-Report  Writing 

Social  Problems  

Local  & State  Government 

Aocouminafor  Management 

The  Urban  Economy  

Public  Speakft 

Tha  Modern  Urban  Community. 

Public  Administration 

Introduction  to  Data  Processing  I 

Political  Parties,  Imprest  Groups,  and  the  Electoral  Process 


Total  Second  Year,  31  Semester  Credit 
Total  to  Graduate,  Including  summer  woYjc,  64  Semester  Credits 


first 

Second 

30-3 

3-0-3 

30-3 

3-0-3 

3-0-3 

3-0*3 

3-03 

3-03 

3-0-3 

3-0-3 

15 

15 

3 

Semesters 

First 

Second 

3-0-3 

3 0-3 

3-0-3 

3-0-3 

3-0-3 

3-0-3 

3-0-3 

3-0-3 

3-2-4 

3-0-3 

15 

16 

\ 
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APPENDIX  IV 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  FOUR  LEVELS  IN  A CAREER  LADDER 
FOR  COMMUNITY  PLANNERS 

Note:  The  following  materia!  was  prepared  by  the  Institute  for  Local  Se/f  Government 
of  Berkeley,  California  and  is  reproduced  here  with  their  permission.  We  are 
including  this  merely  to  indicate  how  one  agency  has  proceeded  to  took  at 
tasks  and  skiff  levels.  Inclusion  of  this  materia!  does  not  necessarily  represent 
the  Center’s  approval  of  the  contents  of  this  document. 


PLANNING  AIDE  TRAINEE 


This  position  may  requite  at  least  an  8th- 12th  grade  level  of  education. 


PLANNING  AIOE 


This  position  would  require  a certificate  in  Community  Planning  and  one  year  experience  in 
Planning  or  an  equivalent  combination  of  education  and  experience. 


PLANNING  TECHNICIAN 


This  position  would  be  a high-level  subprofessional  position  requiring  an  A. A.  In  Community 
Planning  or  an  equivalent  combination  of  education  and  experience. 


JUNIOR  PLANNER 


This  is  the  entry  level  professional  positioned  generally  requires  a 8.A.  or  M.A.  in  Planning 
or  a related  field.  \ 


PLANNING  AIOE  TRAINEE 


What  Gets  Pone 
(Duties  and  Tasks) 

Whet  Must  be  Learned 
(Knowledges  and  Skills) 

Take  measurement  of  specifically  defined 
objects  and  locations. 

Ability  to  toIIow  specific  directions  and 
torn  how  to  compute  units  of  measure, 
/'such  as  feet,  yards,  etc. 

Take  photos  of  predetermined  subjects. 

Learn  howto  load,  adjust  and  take  pictures 
with  camera. 

Post  legal  notices, 

Affix  notices  at  predetermined  locations. 

Operate  printing  and  reproduction  equip- 
ment. 

Learn  how  to  operate  various  types  of 
equipment. 

Conduct  ph  ysical  counts  of  cars,  houses, 
businesses,  etc.  by  type  of  other  pre- 
determined criteria. 

Follow  specific  directions  and  count  and 
classify  observations  of  physical  tilings  in 
the  field. 

Color  a nd  z ip-a-tone  maps  and  ch  arts. 

Understand  colors,  cut  paper  and  affix 
materials  to  maps  and  charts. 

Prepare  signs. 

Learn  how  to  use  lettering  tools  and  do 
freehand  lettering. 

Set  up  and  operate  projectors. 

Learn  how  to  set  up  and  operate  projector. 

Set  up  exhibits  and  displays. 

Follow  specific  directions  on  setting  up 
objects  in  specific  locations. 

Trace  maps. 

Learn  what  materials  to  use  in  tracing  maps. 

File  maps. 

Learn  how  to  use  simple  alphabetic  and 
numeric  tiling  systems. 

Conduct  interviews  such  as  information 
gathering  i nterviews  In  various  kinds  of 
neighborhoods. 

Abii,  y to  ask  prescribed  questions  about 
social,  physical  and  economic  conditions 
and  record  information  on  forms. 

Inspect  specified  physical  conditions  in 
field  surveys  such  as  simple  zoning  and 
land  use  standards. 

Learn  how  to  identify  physical  objects 
which  do  not  conform  to  lists  of  prescribed 
standards. 

Collate  and  bid  reports. 

■ 

Learn  how  to  assemble  and  properly  affix 
reports  together  in  i prescribed  sequence. 

TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  CONTENT 

1 . Remedial  education  courses  ( rf  necessary) . 

2.  Introduction  to  cities  and  community  planning. 

3.  Oral  and  written  communications. 

4.  Human  relations. 


v 
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PLANNING  AIDE 


What  Gets  Done 
(Duties  and  Tasks) 

What  Must  be  Learned 
{ Knowledges  and  Skills) 

Collect  code  and  summarize  specified 
data  from  records  such  as  census  and 
assessor's  books. 

Learn  filing  system  and  sources  of  data  in 
other  agencies.  Ability  to  summarize  data 
in  a prescribed  format. 

Update  maps,  charts  and  visual  aids. 

Learn  drafting  and  graph  rc  methods. 

Draw  maps  including  those  requiring 
change  of  scale. 

Knowledge  of  fundamentals  of  drafting  and 
graphics. 

Compute  measurements  of  areas. . 

Learn  how  to  code,  summarize  and  compare 
data. 

Obtain  names  and  prepare  lists  for  notices 
of  hearings. 

Knowledge  regarding  planning  hearing  pro- 
ceedings ancWegal  requirements  for  obtaining 
and  compiling  lists  of  names  and  addresses. 

Receive  routine  complaints  and  may  do 
some  research  work  in  resolving  com- 
plaints. 

Understand  basic  planning  and  zoning  con-  * 
cepts  and  regulations,  knowledge  of  good 
communications  skills  and  public  relations. 

Prepares  reports  and  correspondence  on 
simple  planning  matters. 

Ability  to  write  clear  and  concise  reports  and 
knowledge  of  planning  and  zoning.concept$. 

Surveys  and  investigates  planning  problems 
Which  may  result  in  objective  findings, 
such  as  a survey  of  setback  requirements. 

Learn  various  planning  and  zoning  concepts, 
specified  regulations.  Ability  to  classify  and 
code  observations  of  planning  data. 

! Prepares  color  separation  or  flip  chart 
overlays.  f 

Knowledge  of  planning  graphics  and  drafting 
techniques  and  equipment. 

Prepares  charts,  models  and  similar  visual 
aids. 

Knowledge  of  three  dimensional  model  con- 
struction *nd  planning  graphics  techniques. 

TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  CONTENT 

1 . The  role  of  planning  in  Government. 

2.  Current  problems  in  urban  communities. 

3.  Planning  graphics. 

* 

4.  Selected  topics  in  commu  nit  y plan  ni  ng. 

5.  Urban  renewal. 
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PLANNING  TECHNICIAN 


What  Gets  Done 
(Duties  and  Tasks) 

What  Must  be  Learned 
(Knowledges  and  Skills) 

Design  and  lay  out  charts,  maps  and  visual 
aids. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  planmng  graphics, 
tools  and  equipment. 

Checks  routine  building  plans  and  business 
licenses  for  compliance  to  zoning  and 
related  codes. 

Knowledge  of  code  requirements  and  rela- 
tionship to  zoning  and  related  planning 
codes. 

Conducts  field  surveys  and  investigations 
along  predetermined  guidelines  and  pre* 
pares  recommendations  for  such  matters 
as  land  uses,  vacancy  rates,  quality  of 
* devefupment,  subdivision  improvements. 

Knowledge  of  various  elements  of  general 
plan  and  relationship  of  planning  parts  to 
the  whole.  Thorough  knowledge  of  plan- 
ning concepts  and  urban  planning  problems: 

1 ; 

Update  questionnaires  for  re-use. 

Knowledge  of  how  to  design  and  use 
structured  questionnaires. 

Maintain  filing  system  for  maps  and  records. 

Knowledge  of  office  filing  system. 

Answers  questions  and  assists  the  public  Jn 
planning  and  zoning  matters  by  phone,  in 
person  and  by  correspondence. 

Knowledge  of  zoning  and  related  plan  ning 
concepts  and  codes*  ability  to  communicate 
effectively. 

May  meet  with  community  groups  and 
explain  specific  planning  programs. 

■ 

Knowledge  of  urban  planning  problems, 
ability  to  understand  and  guide  group  dis- 
cussion on  planning  matters.  Understanding 
pf  group  dynamics  and  interpersonal  rela- 
tions. 

TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  CONTENT 

i 

1*  Contemporary  environmental  design. 

* 

2.  Directed  studies  in  planning. 

1 

3.  Studio  projects  in  design. 

4.  Residential  design  and  drafting. 

Note:  The  Institute's  descriptions  of  tasks,  knowledges,  skiff  and  training  do  not  incfude 
the  Junior  Planner.  — 
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Seital  Health  Worker  Career  Series. 

Illinois  State  Dept,  of  Dental  Health* 

Springf ie Id. 

HP  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-BBIC  SET. 

POB  BATE  - Ipr70  30p. 

DESCRIPTORS  - ^HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS?  vflBSTAt 
HEiLTHi  ^OCCUPATION AL  HOBILITI? 
SUBPgOrBSSlOMALS;  PROFESSIONAL  PEBSONNBL? 

* EDUCATIONAL  PROGBAMS*  JOB  TRAINING;  HOBS 

EXPERIENCE;  PROMOTION  {OCCUPATIONAL)  * 

ABILITY!  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 
IDENTIFIERS  - ‘CAREER  LADDERS 

ABSTRACT  - The  Illinois  Department  of  Mental 
Health  prepared  this  career  series  to  provide 
a generalist  approach  to  man power  and  program 
organization  and  to  provide  a progressive 
path  to  top  career  positions  through  a system 
of  training*  work  experience*  and 
demonstrated  ability.  The  series  Consists  of 
nine  mental  health  worker  classes*  each 
differing  in  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
worker  qualifications.  Pour  entry  level 
training  sets  have  been  established  which 
allow  the  trainee*  upon  successful  completion 
of  the  training  progran*  to  enter  a specific 
mental  health  worker  class.  Trainees  enter 
one  of  the  6-  month  training  prog  raws*  which 
consist  of  clinical  and  didactic  experiences* 
appropriate  to  their  academic  and  inservice 
training  background  and  relevant  mental, 
health  work.  The  training  program  is 
described,  and  Policy  guidelines  for  the 
series  ace  provided.  A chart  illustrating  the 
pay  grades  and  trainee  qualifications  for 
each  class  is  appended.  {SB) 
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This  Mental  Health  Worker  Career  Series  is  a pioneering  and 
unprecedented  effort  to  solve  an  array  of  problems  related  to 
the  provision  and  organization  of  manpower  for  meeting  the 
mental  health  needs  of  thtf  citizenry  in  Illinois. 

Oi.t*  of  the  primary  objectives  of  this  new  Series  is  to  provide  ' 

- more  flexible  and  manageable  system  for  keeping  pace  with 
the  rapid  infusion  of  new  knowledge,  fast-changing  practices 
in  delivery  of  services,  and  the  growing  complexity  of  rela- 
tior ships  in  the  utilization  of  other  helping  resources  outside 
of  the  state  mental  health  agency. 

The  Department  of  Mental  Health  fully  intends  to  plan  imaed lately 
for  use  of  this  Series  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  this  document.  The  lead  time  for  planning  will'  permit 
approved  programs  or  units  to  incorporate  the  new  position 
classification  titles  of  this  Series  in  budgets  for  Fiscal  Year 
1972*  Budget  reviews,  however*  will  begin  in  the  fall  of  1970. 
Facilities  with  programs  or  units  approved  for  use  of  the  new 
Series  will  be  authorized  to  make  the  new  position  classification 
titles  effective  beginning  July  1,  1971* 

Wherever  possible,  th~  Department  wnl  give  first  priority  to 
existing  personnel  who  possess  the  qualifications  and  training 
appropriate  to  the  position  classifications  of  the  new  Series 
as  authorized  for  the  respective  approved  program  or  unit* 

We  believe  th?t  the  foregoing  policy  will  allow  for  an  orderly 
transition  to  the  Mental  Health  Worker  Career  Series  and  result 
in  effective  management.  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  strict 
adherence  to  the  foregoing  policy  and  procedure,  as  well  as 
those  stipulated  throughout  this  document,  are  essential  to 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  this  Series. 


John  F.  Briggs 

Deputy  Director 

Department  of  Mental  Health 

April  1,  1970 
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FOREWORD 


The  Mental  Health  Worker  Career  Series  is  an  outgrowth  of  planning  which 
began  in  1965  in  an  effort  to  design  a generalist  approach  to  manpower 
and  program  organization. 

As  a t_rst  step  in  developing  this  Series,,  confined  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Personnel  and  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  conducted  a feasibility 
study.  As  part  of  this  study , the  staff  made  field  visits  to  the  various 
facilities  to  determine  how  such  a Series  could  be  utilized.  As  a result  of 
the  field  visits , the  final  draft  of  the  specification  was  written  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Civil  Service  Conmission  at  their  December  1969  meeting-* 

The  major  purpose  in  developing  this  Series  was  to  provide  a career  ladder 
for  employees  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  who  are  Involved  in  client^ 
services.  The  Series  also  incorporates  the  following  features: 

1.  Provides  a structure  into  which  employees  from  « variety 
of  backgrounds  and  academic  preparations  may  be  fitted, 
utilizing  a minimum  of  class  titles. 

2.  Provides  for  a progressive  path  into  top  career  positions 
for  employees  who  have  demonstrated  ability  regardless  of 
their  credentials  or  education. 

3*  Rewards  attainment  of  general  education,  but  places  more 
value  on  the  achievement  of  educational  gotiid  relevant  to 
the  field  of  mental  health. 

4.  Provides  for  a training  continuum  from  the  lowest  entrance 
level  in  the  ladder  to  the  highest  levels  of  employment 
and  includes  four  entry  level  training  sets  spaced  at 
intervals  along  with  the  progression. 

Although  this  Series  was  designed  to  provide  a generalist  approach  to 
manpower  and  program  organisation,  the  staff  which  developed  the  Series 
recognized  a need  to  maintain  the  professional  disciplinary  classifications 
and  in  many  cases  strengthen  these  positions.  The  unique  jab  functions 
performed  by  members  of  professional  disciplines  need  further  careful 
clarification  in  order  to  achieve  maximum  utilization  of  scarce  profes- 
sional skills.  The  Mental  Health  Worker  Career  Series  was  established  to 
offer  an  alternate  career  ladder  for  the  professional  disciplines,  but  was 
not  intended  to  discourage  the  utilization  of  professional  disciplines  in 
the  programs,  nor  to  discourage  present  staff  from  continuing  in  their 
given  professional  career* 

While  tl.is  document  serves  as  the  basic  guide  for  explanation  and  planning 
in  relation  to  the  Mental  Health  Worker  Career  Series,  the  document  may 
be  supplemented  at  a later  date  by  policy  and  procedure  on  specific  areas 
as  required  for  effective  implementation  and  utilization  ojt  this  Series. 


The  staff  who  contributed  to  the  development  of  this  Series  are  too  great 
in  number  to  individually  credit.  However , the  Department  expresses  its 
gratitude  for  the  work  and  effort  of  these  individuals  in  making  this  new 
Series  available. 


April  1,  1970 
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THE  MENTAL  HEALTH  WORKER  CAREER  SERIES 


A,  Introduction  and  General  Discussion 

The  Mental  Health  Worker  Career  Series  Is  designed  to  accomplish  two 
very- broad  and  important  missions.  First,  to  enhance  personnel  management 
within  the  Department,  the  series  provides  a modern  classification  struc- 
ture that  is  reflective  of  an  increasingly  large  number  of  ^generalist11 
positions  Involved  in  therapeutic  functions  in  both  facility-based  and 
community  mental  health  programs.  Thus,  the  broad-scale  activities  per- 
formed by  generalist  personnel  are  legitimized  and  properly  evaluated 
through  the  classification  system. 

In  addition,  the  concept  of  career  employment  is  firmly  implanted  in 
the  series  design.  Arbitrary  restrictions  on  upward  progression  through 
the  series  have  been  eliminated  In  full  recognition  that  an  employee fs 
natural  abilities  and  initiative  may  well  qualify  him  for  higher-level 
responsibilities.  Promotion  to  any  level  may  be  achieved  through  the 
successful  completion  of  both  an  approved  inservice  training  curriculum 
for  that  level  and  an  examination  administered  by  the  Department  of  Per- 
sonnel. The  series  is,  therefore*  intended  to  assist  in  the  recruitment* 
retention*  utilization,  and  development  of  employees  engaged  in  a wide 
range  of  therapeutic  activities,  trained  on  an  interdisciplinary  basis, 
and  motivated  to  make  the  field  of  mental  health  a career. 

Secondly,  the  series  represents  an  Important  management  device  for 
overall  departmental  administration.  Because  it  embodies  the  more  pro- 
gressive and  desirable  rehabilitative  programming  and  organizational  tech- 
niques, Its  availability  will  be  a strong  influence  on  facilities  to  adopt 
similar  methods.  But,  since  complete  transition  from  the  more  custodial 
and'  discipline-oriented  approaches  to  client  rehabilitation  is  a lengthy 
and  indefinite  process  requiting  changes  in  basic  attitudes  and  philo so- 
phies,  the  utilization  of  the  new  series  will  be  strictly  controlled  and 
monitored  by  the  Department's  General  Office.  Facilities  desirous  of 
using  the  Career  Series  will  have  to  meet  definite  pr o gr amming  and  organi- 
zational standards  a3  well  as  develop  the  appropriate  training  programs. 

So  inextricably  linked  is  the  management  process  to  this  series,  that  the 
procedures  and  regulations  governing  its  implementation  and  use  are  hereby 
made  part  of  the  specifications. 

B,  Governing  Procedures  and  Regulations 

1.  Approval 

* 

The  Department's  General  Office  will  publish  and  distribute  to 
its  facilities  the  policy  guidelines  that  will  govern  the  selec- 
tion of  programs  or  units  within  the  institution  approved  for 
the  use  of  the  Mental  Health  Worker  Career  Series.  Copies  of 
these  guidelines  will  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Personnel  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  their  records.  Facilities 
desirous  of  using  the  series  will  snbmit  their  programs  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  policy  guidelines  to  the  Department's 
General  Office  for  review  and  approval. 
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2.  Implementation 

The  Director  of  Mental  Health  will  certify  in  writing  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Personnel  that  a facility  or  unit  within  a facility 
has  met  the  programming  and  training  standards  and  is  approved 
for  the  use  of  the  Mental  Health  Worker  Career  Series.  The  Di- 
rector of  Mental  .Health  will  then  subunit  complete  and  detailed 
position  and  organizational  information  on  standard  classification 
request  forma  to  support  the  establishment  of  Mental  Health  Worker 
positions  for  the  approved  program.  Both  the  old  and  new  classi- 
fication structures  will  be  permitted  to  exist  simultaneously  to 
allow  for  the  qualification  and  transfer  of  employees  to  the  new 
positions . 

3.  Monitoring 

The  Departments  of  Mental  Health  and  Personnel  will  appoint  repre- 
sentatives who .will  join  In  a cooperative  effort  to  monitor  the 
use  and  administration  of  the  Mental  Health  Worker  Career  Series. 
Procedures  will  be  established  to  compile,  exchange,  and  evaluate 
information  In  order  that  the  series  can  be  administered  properly 
and  maintained  on  a current  basis. 

C.  Training  Programs  and -Trainee  Classes 

The  Mental  Health  Worker  Career  Series  is  predicated  on  the  utilization 
of  a progressive  inservice  training  program  to  provide  qualified  staff 
for  each  level  of  operation.  An  adequate  facility-based  training  curriculum 
and  staff  are  part  of  the  requirements  for  use  of  the  aeries  and  will  be 
further  defined  in  the  policy  guidelines. 

Pour  levels  of  Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  based  on  educational  at- 
tainments are  established  as  part  of  the  series  design  to  facilitate  the 
recruitment  and  selection  processes  and  provide  a source  of  qualified 
employees  for  the  Career  Series. 

Trainees  who  complete  their  training  program  will  have  access  to  the 
series  at  several  levels  depending  on  vacancies* 

The  approved  training  pianEfor  these  trainee  classes  and  the  specifi- 
cations are  combined  and  included  as  part  of  the  Career  Series  at  Che  end 
of  this  document. 


D.  Relationship  to  other  Classifications 


The  Mental  Health  Worker  Career  Series  will  not  supplant  existing 
titles  until  such  time  as  there  Is  no  further  need  for  them*  This  is  not 
foreseen  on  a departmental  wide  basis . for  several  years . Nor  will  the 
series  be  used  as  a substitute  for  or  replace  titles  where  discipline 
identification  or  licensure  Is  required  in  relation  to  specialists  that 
are  needed  for  support  co  the  generalist  Mental  Health  programs. 
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E.  Certification 


Applicants  for  original  appointment  to  ot  promotion  within  the  Cateet 
Series  must  be  certified  as  having  the  requisite  training  and  other  qual- 
ifications or  the  equivalent  needed  for  performance  at  the  class  level 
for  Which  application  Is  made  as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
?nt  of  personnel  with  the  advice  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
mental.  Health.  Education  and  experience  requirements  are  stated  on  the 
clasa  specifications  only  to  denote  level  of  performance  and  to  serve 
as  a guide  in  the  preparation  of  examinations.  The  criteria  used  fot 
granting  certificates  to  applicants  must  be  documented  by  the  Department 
of  Mental  Health  and  submitted  to  the  Department  bf  personnel  fot  theit 
records.  All  appointments  to  series  will  be  made  In  full  conformance 
with  Rules  of  the  Department  of  Personnel. 


536^: 
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F.  Class  Specifications 


MENIAL  HEALTH  WORKER  I 


SPEC,  CODE:  7361 

POSITION* CODE;  26931 


SFEC„+CODE: 


DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES  07  unax 


Under  immediate  supervision,  applies  previous  training  in  the 
performance  of  beginning  level  basic  therapeutic  and  related 
service  tasks,  as  a member  of  a treatment  team;  acquires  further 
training  in  various  rehabilitative  techniques  through  assisting 
experienced  generalist  and  specialist  personnel  and  through  addi- 
tional formal  instruction;  interacts  with  clients  in  daily  living 
activities,  preparing  simple  reports  on  behavior  and  problems  en- 
countered, and  insuring  a properly  maintained  physical*  social* 
and  clinical  environment. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES  OF  WORK 

Interacts  therapeutically  with  clients  in  all  types  of  dally 
living  activities  Including  making  beds,  dressing,  eating,  con- 
versing, and  personal  hygiene;  observes  client  behavior  and  pre- 
pares simple  treatment  plan  reports*  assists  medical  personnel 
as  needed  in  performing  routine  nursing  and  physical  care  tasks; 
participates  in  and  learns  the  basic  techniques  of  various  be- 
havioral modification  programs;  attempts  to  stimulate  client  in- 
volvement in  ward  government,  ward  maintenance*  and  various  in- 
dividual and  group  activities  as  part  of  the  planned  treatment 
programs;  assists  higher  level  staff  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining community  contacts  as  part  of  an  overall  community  plan* 
performs  other  duties  as  required. 


DESIRABLE  REOUISBffiSIS 
Certification 

Requires  certification  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
that  all  training  and  other  qualifications  needed  for  perform- 
ance st  the  class  level  have  been  met  subject  to  the  final  ap- 
proval of  such  a recommendation  by  the  Department  of  Personnel. 

Education 

Requires  knowledge,  skill,  and  mental  development  equivalent 
to  completion  of  high  school,  supplemented  by  successful  completion 
of  the  approved  training  program  for  the  class. 

Experience 

Requires  completion  of  the  traineeship  as  a Mental  Health 
Worker  Trainee  I. 

Significant  Responsibilities 

Requires  ability  to  maintain  a sympathetic  and  therapeutic 
attitude  toward  mental  clients. 

Requires  ability  to  apply  training  experience  to  current 
s ituations . 

Requires  ability  to  understand  and  apply  routine  therapeutic 
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MENTA1  HEALTH  WORKER  II 
DISTIHG!*! SHIHG  FEATURES  OF  WORK 


SPEC,  CODE!  7362 
POSITION  CODE;  26932 


Under  general  supervision,  performs  a variety  of  responsible  thera- 
peutic and  related  service  tasks  as  a member  of  a treatment  team; 
Interacts  knowledgeably  with  clients  in  assigned  phases  of  preven- 
tion, control,  intake,  care,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  or  after- 
care programs;  provides  assistance  to  generalist  and  specialist 
personnel,  and  participates  actively  in  team  conferences  regarding 
client  evaluations  and  programs;  observes,  summarizes,  and  reports 
on  client  behavior  and  progress;  assists  in  the  orientation  and 
guidance  of  less  experienced  staff. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES  OF  WORK 


Utilizes  multiple  skills  in  interacting  with  clients  and  reacts 
in  a rehabilitative  manner  to  behavior  patterns  manifested;  con- 
tribute? significantly  to  the  development  and  implementation  of. 
the  client  treatment  plan;  summarizes  Information  gathered  by 
Level  I sdaff  for  presentation  to  the.  team  and  other  program 
areas  of  the  unit;  provides  orientation,  guidance,  and  training 
on  rehabilitative  techniques  and  programs  to  less  experienced 
staff;  assists  professional  staff  in  individual  and  group  ther- 
apy sessions  and  other  Activities ; functions  both  Independently 
and  with  other  team  members  and  unit  personnel  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  all  mental  health  community  services;  performs  follow- 
up services  for  clients  including  home  visits  and  consultations 
with  aftercare  facilities;  performs  other  duties  as  required. 

DESIRABLE  REQUIREMENTS 
Certification 

Requires  certification  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
that  all  £ raining  and  other  qualifications  needed  for  perform- 
ance at  the  class  level  have  been  met  subj^t  to  the  final  ap- 
proval of  such  a recommendation  by  the  Department  of  Personnel. 

Education 

Requires  knowledge,  skill*  and  mental  development  equivalent 
to  completion  of  high  school,  supplemented  by  successful  completion 
of  the  approved  training  program  for  the  class* 

Experience 

Requires  one  year  of  experience  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 
Significant  Responsibilities 

..v  Requires  ability  to  relate  therapeutically  to  mental  clients, 

■-  Requires1  ability  to  recognize  potential  problems  in  mental 
clients  requiring  a modification  in  the  treatment  plan. 

Requires  ability  to  prepare  reports  on  client  behavior  and 
progress . 
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SPEC.  CODE:  7363 

POSITION  CODE:  26933 


DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES  OF  WORK 


Under  direction  serves  in  an  established  organizational  role  of 
expertise  and  leadership  in  a functional  area  of  programming  within 
the  unit;  has  responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  specific  services 
or  activities  calling  for  substantial  amounts  of  staff  direction* 
guidance*  and  training;  works  with  clients  on  an  experienced  level 
to  provide  therapeutic  activities  which  have  been  developed  to 
meet  their  needs;  assists  higher  level  personnel  in  the  develop- 
ment of  social*  group*  and  milieu  programs;  provides  training  for 
less  experienced  workers  and  may  supervise  a small  staff* 

ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES  OF  WORK 

Delivers  advanced  level  services  and  provides  leadership  in  an 
assigned  functional  area  of  the  total  unit  program*  such  as  train- 
ing* treatment*  research  and  evaluation  and  aftercare;  evaluates 
information  and  data  from  assigned  program  and  recommends  modifi- 
cations where  indicated;  acts  as  a consultant  and  assistant  to 
higher  level  staff  for  program  development  and  implementation; 
Initiates  various  contacts  within  the  community  to  explain  pro- 
grams and  secure  cooperation  and  acceptance  of  the  goals  of  the 
unit;  serves  as  instructor  in  specific  Inservice  training  for  less 
experienced  staff;  develops  original  data  collection  forms  and 
special  report  formats  for  use  in  research  and  evaluation;  per- 
forms other  duties  as  required, 

DESIRABLE  REQUIREMENTS 


Certification 

Requires  certification  fay  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
that  all  training  and  outer  qualifications  needed  for  perform- 
ance at  the  class  level  have  been  met  subject  to  the  final  ap- 
proval of  such  a recommendation  by  the  Department  of  Personnel* 

Education 

Requires  knowledge*  skill  > and  mental  development  equivalent 
to  completion  of  high  school  supplemented  by  successful  completion 
of  the  approved  training  pr  'i  for  the  class* 

Experience  * ' 

Requires  two  years  of  experience  in  the  field  of  mental 
health*  or*  completion  of  the  traineeship  as  a Mental  Health 
Worker  Trainee  XX. 

Significant  Responsibilities 

Requires  ability  to  provide  training  and  leadership  to  less 
experienced  staff* 

Requires  ability  to  evaluate  and  deal  effectively  with  problem 
situations  relating  to  client  rehabilitation* 

Requires  ability  to  explain  and  - Interpret  program  to  commit- 


* 


nity  groups. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  WORKER  IX 


SPEC*  CODE:  7364 

POSITION  CODE:  26934 


DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES  OP  WORK 

Under  general  supervision* -functions  at  a beginning  professional 
level  In  a facility-based  or  community  program  featuring  a team 
approach  to  mental  health  services;  applies  a variety  of  disci- 
plinary methods  to  the  analysis  and  diagnosis  of  client  problems 
and  implements  an  appropriate  treatment  approach;  evaluates  client 
responses  and  behavioral  patterns*  and  makes  adjustments  where  in- 
dicated; administers  basic  professional  level  therapeutic  services 
In  such  areas  as  psychology*  social  service*  rehabilitation  coun- 
seling* activity  therapy*  etc*;  furthers  personal  development  In 
the  mental  health  field  through  participation  in  inservic*  formal 
training  programs  and  on-the-job  work  experience;  teaches  specif 1- 
lzed  skills  to  co-workers* 


ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES  OF  WORK 

Applies  basic  professional  techniques  In  the  analysis  and  evalua* 
tion  of  mental  clients  and  assists  In  the  structuring  of  thera- 
peutic activities  designed  to  meet  their  needs;  observes  clients 
in  their  group , relationships  and  records  changes  In  attitudes  and 
behavior  which  may  Indicate  a need  for  modification  of  the  treat- 
ment plan;  works  with  other  team  members  regarding  specific  prob- 
lems of  individual 'clients  and  makes  recommendations  for  new  ap- 
proaches; works  directly  with  clients  in  providing  professional 
therapeutic  services*  such  as  activities*  group  therapy*  voca- 
tional counselling*  etc.;  consults  with  family*  friends*  and 
members  of  the  community  to  develop  effective  aftercare  services 
for  clients;  assists  in  the  development  and  Implementation  of  a 
community  mental  health  education  program;  assists  In  the  overall 
development  and  training  of  other  staff;  attends  classes*  seminars 
etc**  to  enhance  professional  development;  performs  other  duties 
as  required. 

ftrotlRABLE  REQUIREMENTS 


Certification  „ _ , „ , , 

Requires  certification  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 

that  all  training  and  other  qualifications  needed  for  perform- 
ance at  the  class  level  have  been  met  subject  to  the  final  ap- 
proval of  such  a recoaraendation  by  the  Department  of  Personnel. 


Education 

Requires  knowledge*  skill*  and  mental  development  equivalent 
to  four  years  college,  supplemented  fay  successful  completion  of 
the  approved  training  program  for  the  class* 


Experience 

Requires  completion  of  the  traineeship  as  a Mental  Health 
Hbrker  Trainee  HI*  or*  equivalent  experience  or  education  in  the 
field  of  mental  health  to  permit  functioning  at  the  class  level* 


Significant  RespoasibilitifB^ 

Requires  ability  ti?  boSprehend  and  evaluate  complex  factors 
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relating  to  the  c.utse  and  treatment  of  mental  problems. 

Requires  ability  to  maintain  and  encourage  a therapeutic 
’ approach  to  the  rehabilitation  of  mental  clients. 

Requires  ability  to  assist  and  work  “cooperatively  with  team 
members. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  WORKER  V 
DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES  OF  V >RK 


SPEC,  CODE: 
POSITION  CODE; 


7365 

26935 


Under  direction,  performs  experienced  professional  staff  level 
rehabilitative  work  in  a facility-based  or  comnunity.  program 
featuring  a toam  approach  to  mental  health  services  or  insists  ' 
in  applying  multiple  skills  in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  therapeutic  team  plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  mental  clients; 
provides  training  and  assistance  to  less  experienced  staff  in 
understanding  behavioral  problems  and  In  developing  their  rehabili- 
tative skills  or  assists  in  the  management  of  the  team  by  assuming 
various  leadership  and  administrative  duties;  deals  knowledgeably 
in  the  developu*ent  and  effectuation  of  community  mental  health 
programs;  functions > in  a variety  of  Capacities  within  the  unit  or 
team  requiring  a skilled  and  professionally  oriented  Mental  Health 
Worker . 

ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES  OF  WORK 

Develops,  implements  and  'Irects  comprehensive  team  treatment 
planning  for  mental  clients  or  consults  with  and  guides  other 
team  mr^bers  in^  the  evaluation  and  modification  of  sei vices  to 
Insure  that  team  objectives  are  met;  delivers  the  more  intensive 
therapeutic  techniques  calling  for  advanced  skill  when  Indicated 
for  the  more  serious  and  difficult  client  problvn  or  assiraes  major 
responsibility  for  both  format  and  on-the-job  training  of  team 
members;  directs  other  workers  on  their  relationships  vith  clients; 
assists  in  evaluating  staff  and  in  coordinating  team  activities 
with  other  unit  programs;  performs  responsible  promotion'll  work 
within  the  community  to  gain  support  and  cooperation  for  team  and 
unit  goal 3}  performs  other  duties  as  i .quired. 

DESIRABLE  REQUIREMENTS 
Certification 

Requires  certification  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
that  all  training  apd  other  qualifications  needed  for  perform- 
ance at  the  class  leve?  have  been  met  subject  to  the  final  ap- 
proval of  euch  a recommendation  by  the  Department  of  Personnel. 

Education 

Requires  knowledge,  skill,  and  mental  development  equivalent 
to  lour  years  college,  supplemented  by  successful  completion  of 
the  approved  training  m.i.^rt.  for  the  class. 

Experience  * 

Requires  one  year  of  experience  at  the  Menuu.  Health  Worker  IV 
level , 

I 
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Significant  Responsibilities 

Requires  ability  to  apply  multiple  skills  and  approaches  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  mental  clients. 

Reqi  .res  ability  to  exercise  leadership  and  direction  to  less 
experienced  staff • 

Requires  ability  to  deal  effectively  with  the  more  difficult 
client  problems. 


MEiSTAL  HEALTH  WORKER  VI 
DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES  OF  WORK 


SPEC.  CODE*  7366 
POSITION  CODE:  26936 


Under  general  direction,  supervises  a team  of  Mental  Health  Workers 
engaged  In  providing  comprehensive  rehabilitative  services  in  both 
facility-based  and  community  mental  health  programs;  exercises  major 
responsibility  for  the  development  and  Implementation  £f  treatment 
and  therapeutic  plans  for  an  assigned  group  of  clients;  Clrects  the 
relationship  of  the  team  to  the  rest  of  the  unit  end  facility  or** 
ganlzation  and  the  community;  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  the 
total  team  services,  as  veil  as.  the  contributions  of  the  individual 
members;  assists  unit  and  program  administrators  in  program  evalua- 
tion and  policy  decisions;  personally  assumes  charge  of  the  more 
complex  client  problems;  trains  team  members  and  arranges  for 
further  staff  development  activities . 


ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES  OF  WORK 

Plans,  assigns,  and  coordinates  the  activities  of  a team  of  Mental 
Health  Workers  engaged  in  the  rehabilitation  of  mental  clients; 
directs  the  development  and  implementation  of  treatment  plans  to 
meet  client  needs;  schedules  and  leads  team  meetings  to  interview 
and  evaluate  clients,  to  discuss  team  management  matters,  and  to 
evaluate  overall  effectiveness  of  services;  assists  in  the  planning 
of  Inservice  training  and  participates  as  an  instructor;  consults 
with  community  groups  to  encourage  the  development  of  various  pre- 
ventive, control,  and  aftercare  (programs ; confers  with,  superiors  on 
administrative  matters;  directs  the  compilation  of  information  and 
data  for  research  and  evaluation;  performs  other  duties  as  required. 


DESIRABLE  REQUIREMENTS 


Certification 

Requires  certification  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
that  all  training  and  other  qualifications  needed  for  performance 
at  the  class  level  have  been  met  subject  to  the  final  approval 
of  such  a recommendation  by  the  Department  of  personnel. 

Education 

Requires  knowledge,  skill,  and  mental  development  equivalent 
to  completion  of  a Master's  degree  in  one  of  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences, Supplemented  by  successful  completion  of  the  approved 
training  program  for  the  class. 

Experience 

Requires  completion  of  the  traineeship  as  a Mental  Health 
Worker  Trainee  IV,  or,  equivalent  experience  or  education  in  the 
field  of  mental  health  to  functioning  at  the  class  level. 


Significant  Responsibilities 

Requires  ability  to  plan,  direct,  and  coordinate  team  members 
in  a variety  of  client  care  and  rehabilitation  activities . 

Requires  ability  to  evaluate  team  effectiveness  and  implement 
modifications  to  services  when  indicated. 

Requires  ability  to  integrate  team  activities  with  other  serv- 
ices in  the  unit  and  facility* 

Requires  ability  to  prepare * review > and  evaluate  comprehen- 
sive reports * and  communicate  effectively  with  other  staff  at  all 
levels  in  the  facility  and  coinnun  ity. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  WORKER  VII 
DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES  OF  WORK 


SPEC.  CODE:  7367 

POSITION  CODE:  26937 


Under  administrative  direction*  (a)  directs  the  total  functioning 
cf  two  or  more  teams  engaged  In  rehabilitative  services  In  facility 
bated  or  community  mental  health  programs;  provides  administrative 
direct ioti  and  support  to  the  teams;  evaluates  services  and  initiates 
changes  in  the  organization  and  planning  of  services;  or  (B)  func- 
tions in  a staff  relationship  to  all  teams  within^  unit  for  a major 
program  area  such  as  care  and  treatment*  community  services,  train- 
ing or  research  and  evaluation;  formulates  and  develops  the  assigned 
program  and  directs  Its  Implementation  throughout  the  unit;  serves 
as  a consultant  and  advisor  to  ail  team  leaders  and  members  in  all 
Aspects  of  the  program;  coordinates  area  of  responsibility  with 
other  major  programs  and  assists  in  the  administration  of  the  unit. 

ILLU STRATI VS  EXAMPLES  OF  WORK 

(a)  Directs  and  coc  dinates  two  cr  more  teams  comprised  of  Mental 
Health  Workers  and  performing  rehabilitative  services  for  mental 
clients;  consults  with  team  leaders  on  specific  problems  affecting 
team  activities  as  well  as  the  evaluation  of  total  team  services; 
assumes  charge  of  new  or  problem  areas  of  team  functioning  when 
necessary;  oversees  staff  training  and  development  activities; 
assists  In  the  administrative  processes  within  the  total  unit.  (B) 
Drafts  policy  and  procedural  guidelines  for  assigned  unit  program; 
oversees  the  administration  and  evaluation  of  services;  influences 
the  acceptance  of  program  goals  and  maintenance  of  performance 
standards  throughout  the  unit  organization;  consults  with  team 
members  on  problem  areas  and  continually  evaluates  service  effec- 
tiveness; maintains  important  programmatic  liaisons  within  the  fa- 
cility* the  Department*  and  the  community;  performs  other  duties 
as  required. 

I 

DESIRABLE  REQUIREMENTS 
Certification 

Requires  certification  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  that 
all  tr lining  and  other  qualifications  needed  for  performance  at  the 
class  level  have  been  met  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  such  a 
recommendation  by  the  De^rtmen1*  of  Personnel. 
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Education 

Requires  knowledge,  skill,  and  mental  development  equivalent 
to  completion  of  a Master's  degree  In  one  of  the  behavioral  sciences, 
supplemented  by  successful  completion  of  the  approved  training 
program  for  the  class. 

Experience 

Requires  two  years  experience  at  the  Mental  Health  Worker  VI 
level. 

Significant  Responsibilities 

Requires  ability  to  Integrate  administrative  and  rehabilitative 
policies  Into  an  effective  therapeutic  program  for  mental  clients. 

Requires  ability  to  establish  and  maintain  Influenclal  relation- 
ships with  facility  staff  and  community  representatives. 

Requires  ability  to  evaluate  team  services  and  effectlveress  and 
initiate  corrective  measures  as  Indicated. 

Requires  ability  to  plan  and  administer  training  programs  to 
unit  staff.  ' - * 

' Requires  ability  to  supervise  and  coordinate  both  professional 
and  nonprofessional  staff. 

MENIAL  HEALTH  WORKER  VIII  SFEC.  CODE;  7368 


Under  administrative  direction,  performs  highly  responsible  and 
varied  administrative  functions  as  the  assistant . director  of  a 
mental  health  unit  comprising  fully  Integrated  rehabilitative 
and  support  services;  shares  the  administrative  direction  of  the 
unit  by  specializing  In  particular  areac  or  by  providing  overall 
management  assistance;  coordinates  and  participates  in  staff  de- 
velopment activities!  assists  in  developing  policy  and  strategy 
positions  and  represents  the  unit  In  executive  meetings;  serves 
on  various  facility-wide  committees  to  plan  and  improve  services; 
promotes  and  maintains  important  administrative* liaisons  within 
the  facility,  the  Department,  and  the  cpmnunity. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES  OF  WORK 

Flans,  organizes,  and  directs  both  program  and  support  activities 
within  the  unit;  provides  policy  and  procedural  guidance  and  gen- 
eral management  decisions  for  dally  unit  operations;  schedules  and 
chairs  unit  administrative  meetings  to  discuss  plans,  problem 
areas,  and  program  effectiveness;  recruits  and  hires  staff  and 
oversees  the  implementation  and  results  of  Inaervlce  training  ac- 
tivities; assists  unit  director  in  long-range  planning  activities 
and  makes  recommendations  regarding  the  extension  or  modifications 
of  the  unltfe  services;  coordinates  the  activities  undertaken  by 
the  unit  to  strengthen  community  contacts  and  acts  as  a high  level 
consultant  in  the  development  of  community  programs;  attends  State 
and  national  conventions  and  otherwise  keeps  abreast  of  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  mental  health;  performs  other  duties  a6 
required  > 


X 
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DUSTRA  Bl.fl  REQUIREMENTS 
Certification 

Requires  certification  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
that  all  training  and  other  qualifications  needed  for  perform- 
ancev  at  the  class  level  have  been  met  subject  to  the  final  ap- 
proval of  such  a recommendation  by  Jthe  Department  of  Personnel. 

Education 

Requires  knowledge,  skill,  and  mental  development  equivalent 
to  completion  of  a Master’s  degree  in  one  of  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences, supplemented  by  successful  completion  of  the  approved 
training  program  for  the  class. 

Experience 

Requires  four  years  of  experience  at  the  Mental  Health  Worker  VI 
level  or  above. 


Signif leant  Responsibilities 


Requires  ability  to  provide  administrative  leadership  to  both 
program  and  support  areas  of  a fully  integrated  rehabilitation 
unit. 


Requires  ability  to  draft  policy  and  strategy  positions  to 
help  achieve  unit  goals. v 

Requires  ability  to  integrate  facility  and  departmental  policy 
into  unit  programs  and  goals. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  WORKER  IX 
DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES  OP  WORK 


SPEC.  CODE:  7369 

POSITION  CODE!  26939 


Subject  to  administrative  approval,  performs  * full  range  of. 
highly  responsible  administrative  functions  as  the  director  of  a 
mental  health  unit  comprising  fully  integrated  rehabilitates 
and  support  services ; bears  responsibility  for  the  design,  di- 
rection, and  administration  of  programs  of  therapeutic  services 
to  mental  clients  in  line  with  broad  departmental  philosophies; 
arranges  for  outside  services  as  needed  for  the  realisation  of 
unit  goals;  directs  the  unit's  relationships  with  other  units 
and  services  within  the  facility  and  in  the  community;  serves 
on  the  executive  management  committee  and  assists  in  the  admin- 
istrative processes  of  the  facility. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  ’EXAMPLES  OF  WORK 


Administer*  an  integrated  rehabilitative  unit  featuring  treatment 
teams  and  various  support  services;  establishes  goals  for  both 
facility-based  and  community  programs  and  continually  monitors 
program  results;  formulates  administrative  policy  within  the  unit 
and  coordinates  with  overall  facility  and  departmental  policy; 
consults  and  influences  facility,  departmental,  and  outside 
officials  regarding  needed  support  and  cooperation  for  unit 
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activities;  analyzes  unit  requirements  for  staff,  facilities, 
and  equipment  and  presents  recommendations  to  superiors;  partic- 
ipates in  Important  ficility-wide  administrative  functions  such 
as  program  evaluation,  budget  review,  and  policy  development; 
performs  other  duties  a$  required. 

DESIRABLE  REQUIREMENTS 
Certification 

-Requires  certification  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
that  all  training  and  other  qualifications  needed  for  perform- 
ance at  the  class  level  have  been  met  subject  to  the  final  ap- 
proval of  such  a recommendation  by  the  Department  of  Personnel. 

Education 

Requires  knowledge,  skill,  and  mental  development  equivalent 
to  completion  of  a Master's  degree  In  One  of  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences; supplemented  by  successful  completion  of  the  approved 
training  program  for  the  class. 

Experience 

Requires  six  years  of  experience  at  the  Mental  Health  Worker 
VI  level  or  above. 

Significant  Responsibilities 

Requires  ability  to  administer  all  phases  of  a major  rehabili- 
tative unit  featuring  both  therapeutic  and  support  programs  * 

Requires  ability  to  interpret  and  integrate  facility  and  de- 
partmental policies  Into  unit  programs  and  goals. 

" Requires  ability  to  develop  and  implanent  effective  programs 
of  client  rehabilitation  and  care* 

Requires  ability  to  provide  for  the  training  and  career  de- 
velopment of  unit  staff. 

Requires  ability  to  coordinate  total  unit  programs  with  other 
facility  and  community  services. 
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MENTAL  HEALTH  WORKER  TRAINEE 


DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES  OP  WORK 

Under  immediate  supervision,  for  a minimum  of  two  months  and  a 
maximum  of  seven  months,  through  formal  classroom  instruction  and 
planned  Informal  on-the-job  learning  situations,  will  receive  train- 
ing to  function  effectively  at  the  level  for  which  training  is  received. 


A. 


Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  X 

* 


SPEC.  CODE;  7351 
POSITION  CODE!  26940 


Receive  instruction  in  beginning  level  therapeutic  and  ward  maln- 
t enance  activities  as  well  as  various  rehabilitative  techniques- 
and  how  to  apply  training  received  to  dally  work  situations. 


B.  Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  II 


SPEC.  CODE:  7352 

POSITION  CODEi  26941 


Receive  training  in  elements  of  supervision  and  leadership  and 
methods  o’f  . instruction,  as  well  as  development  and  Implementation 
of  variouA  types  of  rehabilitative  programs  designed  for  direct 
presentation  to  specific  individual  clients. 


C.  Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  III  SPEC.  CODE:  7353 

POSITION  CODE:  26942 


Receive  instruction  in  the  application  of  various  methods  and 
techniques  to  the  analysis  and  assessment  of  client  problems  as 
well  as  implementation  of  appropriate  treatment  approaches  and 
subsequent  evaluation  of  client  responses  and  behavioral  patterns 
manifested. 

D.  Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  IV  SPEC.  CODE:  7354 

POSITION  CODE:  26943 

Receive  instruction  in  appropriate  methods  of  development  and 
implementation  of  various  typeB  of  Mental  Health  rehabilitative 
programs  as  well  ae  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  services 
presented  by  a rehabilitation  team. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  examples  op  work 

A.  Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  I 

Participate  in  variotis  ward  maintenance  activities  necessary  to 
the  day-to-day  functioning  of  a group  of  clients  in  their  physical 
surroundings;  perform  routine  nursing  and  physical  care  tasks  as 
well  as  various  types  of  individual4 and  group  activities  used  in 
planned  treatment  programs;  observe  and  report  various  types  of 
client  behavior. 
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HENTAL  HEALTH  WORKER  TRAINEE  (Continued) 

B.  Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  II 

Evaluate  and  analyze  information  and  data  received  from  the 
program  under  observation  (using  various  standard  methods); 
assist  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  a program  for 
the  area  of  assignment;  contact  various  segments  of  the  com- 
munity to  explain  and  promote  program  goals. 

C.  Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  111 

Analyze  and  evaluate  problems  of  individual  clients  and  assist 
in  the  fonnulatlon  of  various  activities  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  indicated;  recommend  new  approaches  to  problems  of  clients 
in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  treatment  plan  in  operation. 

D.  Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  XV 

Assist  In  the  planning  of  activities  for  a mental  health  reha- 
bilitation team*  assigning  activities  to  various  members  and  coor- 
dinating the  efforts  of  the  menbers  of  the  team;  assist  la  the 
development  and  implementation  of  any  of  several  types  of  treat- 
ment plans  desired  to  meet  individual  client  needs  as  Indicated. 

DESIRABLE  REQUIREMENTS: 

A.  Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  I 
Education 

Requires  completion  of  eight  years  of  elementary  school. 
Experience 

No  experience  required. 

- - 

B.  Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  11 
Education 

Requires  completion  of  two  years  college. 

Experience 

No  experience  required. 

C.  Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  III 
Education 

Requires  completion  of  four  years  college  with  a Baccalaureate 
degree. 

Experience 

No  experience  required. 


j- 
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MENTAL  HEALTH  WORKER  TRAINEE  (Continued) 

D.  Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  IV 
Education 

Requires  comple tion  of  four  years  of  college  supplemented 
by  a Master's  degree. 

Experience 

No  experience  required - 
Significant  Responsibilities 

Requires  ability  to  maintain  a sympathetic  and  therapeutic 
attitude  toward  mental  clients- 

Requires  ability  to  apply  training  received  to  work  situations. 
Requires  ability  to  observe  and  report  reactions  of  clients 
in  a given  situation. 


\ 
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TRAINEE  PROGRAM  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  WORKER  CAREER  SERIES 


A.  PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES 

This  program  is  proposed  to  prepare  persons  for  employment  In  the 
following  classes  of  the  Mental  Health  Marker  Career  Series:  Mental 

Health  Worker  I,  III,  IV  and  VI.  Each  of  the  four  trainee  programs 
will  provide  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  for  effective  perfomaace 
in  the  classes  for  which  the  training  is  provided. 

B.  DURATION  AND  SCHEDULE 

Each  of  the  four  trainee  programs  when  established  by  a facility  shall 
be  designed  as  a full  six  months  training  program  and  shall  Include 
both  clinical  and  didactic  experiences.  Individual  trainees,  however, 
depending  upon  their  prior  academic  education,  inservice  training, 
work  experience,  special  skills  or  demonstrated  learning  capacity  may 
be  permitted  to  complete  the  training  program  in  less  than  six  months. 
In  all  cases  in  which  the  training  period  is  less  than  the  full  six 
months,  a supporting  statement  shall  be  provided  to  indicate  that  the 
trainee  has  successfully  fulfilled  the  equivalent  of  all  of  the  train- 
ing requirements  of  the  complete  six  month  training  program.  In  no 
case,  however,  shal!  the  individual's  training  program  be  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  seven  months. 

C.  ELIGIBILITY  AND  SELECTION 

Mental  Health  Worker  Trainees  at  all  four  levels  of  training  shall  be 
selected  from  eligible  registers  or  lists  of  applicants  who  have  quali- 
fied in  the  Department  of  Personnel  open  competitive  examination. 

Trainees  shall  enter  the  level  of  training  appropriate  to  their  (l) 
academic  and  inservice  training  background  and  (2)  relevant  mental 
health  work  experience. 

D.  TRAINING  DUTIES 

1.  Program- Integrated  Training 

Training  experience  shall  be  planned  in  close  collaboration  with 
the  staff  directly  engaged  in  the  clinical  programs  to  which  the 
graduates  of  the  training  program  will  be  permanently  assigned. 

The  content  of  training  and  the  ttainlng  techniques  used  shall 
be  Integrated  with  the  clinical  program  and  shall  involve  direct 
planned  experiences  with  clinical  operations. 

2.  Basic  Core  Components  of  Training 

All  trainee  programs  Irrespective  of  level  shall  include  the 
following  core  components: 
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a)  Orientation  to  the  goals  and  programs  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Mental  Health  and  the  local  facility  as  well 

as  an  introduction  to  State  employment;  % 

b)  Introduction  to  types  of  coranuKty  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation  services » client  populations  and  need s , treatment 
modalities,  and  available  supportive  services; 

c)  Training  to  enable  employee  to  make  maximum  use  of  bis  full 
personal  potential  ^ a therapeutic  agent  and  as  a trainer 
of  others  and  to  enlarge  his  capacity  to  take  on  necessary 
program  responsibilities; 

d)  Training  to  assist  employee  to  Improve  hi!:  interpersonal  skills, 
to  become  an  effective  team  member  and  to  perform  his  duties 

as  they  relate  to  families  of  clients  and  members  of  the  community. 

Generalist  Training 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  series  to  develop  employees  as  generalists 
capable  of  performing  a combination  of  the  following  roles  in  various 
program  settings:  treatment  and  rehabilitation,  program  administra- 

tion, community  organization  and  intervention,  research,  program 
evaluation  and  training.  The  training  program  at  all  levels, 
therefore^  shall  include  opportunities  for  trainees  to  acquire  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  skill  to  function  at  appropriate  levels  in 
these  roles.  * 

Facilities  working  with  specialized  client  populations  or  limited 
treatment  modalities,  or  facilities  who  are  either  not  equipped, 
or  choose  not  to,  provide  the  full  range  of  training  implicit  in 
this  generalist  concept  may  submit  a training  plan  which  utilizes 
collaboration  with  academic  or  other  external  training  resources 

to  supplement  their  inservice  trainee  program. 

1 

Sequence  of  Training  Experiences 

While  certain  common  elements  shall  be  required  in  all  training 
sets  irrespective  of  level,  each  level  of  training  shall  be  de- 
signed to  reflecw  the  level  of  skill,  academic  preparation  and 
experience  background  of  the  trainee  population.  Thus,  while 
certain  subject  matters  and  clinical  experiences  may  be  similar 
for  the  different  levels  of  training,  it  is  expected  that  each 
higher  level  of  training  shall  provide  an  increasing  level  of 
proficiency,  depth  of  technical  knowledge,  breadth  and  complexity 
of  clinical  experience. 

Training  Duties  at  Each  Level 

Guidelines  for  specific  training  at  each  evel  include  the 
following: 
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Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  I 

Ttaining  shall  prepare  employee  to  perform  all  basic  dally 
functions  involved  in  direct  client  care  in  the  clinical 
program  to  which  he  is  assigned*  including  interaction  with 
clients  and  families,  physical  care*  observation  and  record- 
keeping* unit  maintenance  and  team  participation. 

Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  II 

* 

Training  shall  prepare  employee  to  perform  all  functions 
related  to  planning  and  implementing  direct  client  care 
programs  in  the  clinical  setting  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

Duties  shall  be  designed  to  develop  skills  needed  to 
supervise  and  train  others,  to  carry  out  administrative 
duties,  to  relate  to  families  and  comounity  groups  and 
to  utilize  techniques  of  program  research  and  evaluation. 

Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  III 

Training  shall  prepare  employee  to  perform  all  functions 
related  to  planning*  coordinating  and  administering  a 
variety  of  direct  client  care  programs.  He  shall  be 
expected  to  becouve  knowledgeable  about  the  needs  of  various 
client  populations  and  to  acquire  proficiency  in  the  theory 
and  utilization  of  various  treatment  modalities  and  supportive 
services.  He  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  planning  programs  with  community  groups  and 
in  taking  a leadership  role  in  training  and  supervising  others. 

Mental  Health  Wo  'ker  Trainee  IV 

Training  shall  prepare  employee  to  perform  all  functions 
related  to  designing*  planning*  coordinating  and  evaluating 
the  operations  of  a total  client  care  unit.  Clinical  and 
didactic  training  shall  be  provided  to  familiarize  the 
employee  with  the  theory  and  application  of  new  advances  in 
technical  and  scientific  information  about  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation,  new  treatment  modalities*  innovative 
approaches  to  program  planning  and  the  delivery  of  services 
to  clients.  Be  shall  be  instructed  in  managerial  duties 
related  to  the  use  of  fiscal*  physical  and  personnel  resources. 
Experiences  shall  include  training  in  team  development  and 
supervision*  coxmsunity  consultation  end  cotununity  development, 

E.  STANDARDS  OF  PERFORMANCE 

Mental  Health  Worker  Trainees  at  ell  four  levels  will  be  expected  to 
demonstrate  evidence  of  acceptable  performance  appropriate  to  their 
training  level  such  as: 

1.  Proficiency  in  mental  health  worker  skills  listed  in  Section  D of 
this  document. 
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2.  increased  responsibility  for  the  employee^  own  performance  as 
indicated  by  a diminishing  need  for  close  supervision. 

3.  The  ability  to  establish  harmonious  and  productive  interpersonal 
relationships  with  clients  and  other  staff  members. 

4.  The  ability  to  comn  'nlcate  with  individuals  of -Varying  socio- 
economic  backgrounds  both  verbally  and  in  writing. 

5.  The  ability  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  requirements  of  the  training 
program  in  which  they  are  participating. 

6.  The  ability  to  profit  from  and  apply  tho  inservice  training  and 

to  learn  from  the  consequences  of  hie  work  and  training  experience. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  training  program,  the  trainee  shall  be 
promoted  to  the  level  position  for  which  he  received  training,  as 
follows; 

Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  I to  Mental  Health  Worker  I 

Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  II  to  Mental  Health  Worker  III 

Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  III  to  Mental  Health  Worker  IV 

Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  TV  to  Mental  Health  Worker  VI 

Failure  to  satisfactorily  complete  the  approved  training  program  will 
be  cause  for  termination. 

F.  RIGHTS  AND  BENEFITS 

h 

1.  Mental  Health  Worker  Trainees  may  accrue  the  following  benefits 

if,  at  the  successful  completion  of  the  training  period,  they  enter 
the  Career  Series  at  the  level  for  Which  they  received  training: 

a.  Continuous  service 

b.  Vacation 

c.  Sick  leave 

d.  Personal  leave 

e.  Educational  leaves 

f.  Special  leaves  without  pay 

g*  Maternity  leaves  ' 

h.  Military  leave 

2.  AH  Mental  Health  Worker  Trainees  shall  receive; 

a.  Holidays 

b.  Leave  for  jury  duty 

c.  Annual  .military  training 

3.  Mental  Health  Worker  Trainees  who  upon  completion  of  training,  fall 
to  accept  promotion  to  the  position  in  the  Career  Series  for  which 
they  received  training  will  receive  only  those  rights  or  benefits 
stated  in  Section  II. 
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DEPARTMENT  v . MENTAL  HEALTH  POLICY  GUIDELINES  TOR 
THE  MENTAL  HEALTH  WORKER  CAREER  SERIES 


A,  Supplemental  Policy  and  Procedure 

The  guidelines  for  policy  as  herein  described  are  Intended  to  govern 
selection  of  programs  or  units  approved  for  use  of  the  Series  by  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health*,  In  addition,  these  policies 
are  to  be  applied  as  a supplement  to  the  principles  and  procedures  set 
forth  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Sferiea. 

’ B . . Select  Use  of  the  Series 

The  Series  will  be  approved  for  use  at  a facility  only  after  a thorough 
and  careful  analysis  has  been  made  in  each  case  of  the  program  or  unit 
to  which  it  is  applicable  and  the  training  to  be  provided  for  the  re- 
spective staff.  Thus,  the  Series  will  be  Implemented  on  a select  pro- 
gram basis,  rather  than  by  the  customary  method  of  random  position 
civ jsification  request. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Series,  a program  shall  mean  an  integrated  unit 
of  staff  end  resources  organized  for  provision  of  direct  services  to  a 
specific  group  of  clients*  Furthermore,  the  pro -t.«n  'must  be  directed 
toward  clearly  specified  clinical  objectives  which  are  commonly  related 
to  the  staff  organization  and  it  must  include  a described  plan,  method, 
and  budget*  In  a few  instances,  a program  might  encompass  an  entire 
facility . 

C.  Letter  of  Annllcation 

Before  planning  for  use  of  any  position  r 'ossification  in  the  Series 
or  iU  companion  Trainee  Program,  each  facility  shall  first  submit  a 
Letter  of  Application  to  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health.  This  letter  shall  be  forwarded  through  the  appropriate  Zone 
or  Division  Director  for  endorsement.  The  'purpose  of  the  Letter  of 
Application  is  to  secure  approval  to  proceed  with  planning  for  use 
of  the  Series  and  requesting  a team  visit  by  st^ff  of  the  General 
Office  endi  the  Departjm&it  of  Personnel.  The  letter  should  also 
clearly  identify  and  briefly  . describe  the  program (s)  for  Which  ap- 
proval is  being  sought  and  provide  a justification  for  the  request 
to  use  the  Series  In  the  respective  program* 


A team  visit  will  be  scheduled  hy  mutual  arrangement  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  the  Department  of  Personnel  * 
wherever  a request  to  use  .the  Series  appears  to  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health.  The  team  will  consist  of  persons 
from  both  State  agencies  who  are  knowledgeable  in  respect  to  the  Series, 


D*  Team  Visitation 
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Department  of  Mental  Health  policy  on  program  and  staffing  standards. 


training  standards,  and  fiscal  operation*  The  purpose  of  the  visit  Is 
to  provide  an  explanation  of  the  Series,  conduct  a review  of  program 
qualification,  and  give  direct  assistance  In  planning  for  use  of  the 
Series . 

* " 

E.  Standards 

In  order  to  qualify  for  use  of  the  Series  a program  or  unit  within  a 
facility  must  possess  the  capability  of  meeting  the  budgetary,  pro- 
gramming, staffing  and  training  program  requirements  as  set  forth  by 
written  policy  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  for  this  Series* 
However,  the  following  criteria  will  serve  as  the  guidelines  for  de- 
termining qualifications  for  approval  to  proceed  with  planning  for 
use  of  the  Series*  For  this  purpose,  the  essential  characteristics 
shall  be  as  follows; 


a*  Congruous  with  the  policies  and  goals'  of  the  Department 
of  Mental  Health  In  respect  to  care,  treatment,  and  com- 
munity relationships* 

b*  Consistent  with  Zone  administrative  requirements* 


c • Organized ' to  make  the  most  effective  and  efficient  use 
of  personnel,  budget,  and  other  resources  available  to 
^ the  program  in  and  outside  the  facility* 

i" 

d*  Objectives  and  functions  are  cons Is rent  with  priority 
needs  oi  clients  served* 

2*  Manpower 

1 

a*  Structured  in  Such  a way  as  to  develop  each  employee  to 


degree  of  versatility  and  flexibility  in  work  assignment* 

6.  Organizational  plan  provides  for  clear  delineation  in  the 
use  of  position  classification  titles  where  discipline 
identification  or  licensure  is  required  in  relation  to 
specialists  that  are  needed  for  support  to  the  generalist 
program* 

k 

3*  lhMfrwwit 

h 

a*  Program  description  clearly  stipulates  -the  procedures 
, and  methods  followed  in  administration  of  the  care  and 
treatment  program  and  reflects  team  management  concepts 
which  also  Includes  interdisciplinary  collaboration* 


1.  Program 


his  highest  capabilities  and  initiative* 


b.  Staff"  function  in  basic  generalist  roiea  with  a high 
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4,  Staff  Training  and  Development 

t 

n.  Adequate  pro  via  Ion  and  opportunity  la  assured  for  appro- 
priate training  upon  entry  Info  the  program  and  continued 
training  during  employment  In  the  program.  i 

F.  Implementation 

If  a program  or  unit  within  a facility  meets  the  programming  and 
training  standards*  the  Implementation  procedure  for  use  of  the 
Series  shall  be  as~  follows; 

■T 

The  transactions  required  for  obtaining  approval  to  use  the 
Series. and  authorisation  of  specific  position  classifications 
of  the  Series  shall  be  prepared  and  processed  as  a package 
through  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  *nd  the  Department 
of  Personnel . 

The  documents  .require/  alnlng  approval  of  the  Director 

of  the  Department  of  M;  ^alth  and- authorisation  of 
position  classification  by  tn^  Department  of  Personnel  are 
a?  follows i 

* 

a < Narrative  document  Which  cle  rly  presents  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  program*  Including  the  objectives* 
administrative  and  clinical  procedures*  budgetary  pro- 
visions* and  training  provisions. 

4 

h.  Staff  organisation  chart  of  the  proposed  organisation  ' 
which  Incorporates  both  any  existing  classifications 
and  new  classifications  of  the 'Series*  and'lndlcatlng 
incumbents  and  vacancies. 

* r 

c.  Standard  classification  request  forms  as  required  for 
implementation  of  position  class Ificat ions  and  personnel 
# assignment  - or  appointment  * 


* ■ ^ 
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APPENDIX  A 


MENTAL  HEALTH  WORKER  TRAINEE  QUALIFICATIONS  AMD  RATES 


(Pay  Grade  3) 

Mental  Health  Worker  I * 

1.  H.S.  or  equivalent 

2.  Completion  of  MHW  Trainee  X 
V 

(Pay  Grade  4) 

Mental  Health  Worker  II 


1. 

n 


H.S,  or  equivalent 
1 yf.  exp.  in  mental  health 


V 

(Fay  Grade  7) 

Mental  Health  Worker  III 
1.  H.S*  or  equivalent 
2*  2 yrs.  exp.  or  completion 

of  MHW  Trainee  II 


($350) 

./  Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  1 (6  mos . ) 
■ 1.  Completion  of  eight  years  of 

elementary  education 
2.  No  experience 


($435) 

^ Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  II  (6  mos.) 
^ n Completion  of  two  years  college 
.2.  No  experience 


(Pay  Grade  12) 
Mental  Health  Worker  IV 


1.  Bachelor *s 

2.  Completion  of  MHW  Trainee  III 
or  equivalent  education  or  exp. 


(Pay  Gra4e  14) 
Mental  Health  Worker  V 


($585) 

Mental  Health  Worker  Trainee  III  (6  mos.) 

1.  Completion  of  four  years  of 
colle^a-with  a Baccalaureate 

' degree 

2 . No  experience  - 


v 


1.  Bachelor's 

2.  1 yr.  exp/  as  MHW  IV  or  equiva* 
lent  education  or  experience 


(Pay  Grade  16) 
Mental  Health- Worker  VI 


V 


1.  Master  a dr  equivalent 

2.  Completion  of  MHW  Trainee  IV 
or  equivalent  education  or 
experience  (2  years) 


($755) 

Mental  ftealth  Worker  Trainee  IV  (6  mos. 
lt.  Requires  completion  of  four  years 
' of:  college  supplemented  by  a 
Master's  degree 
2 * No  experience 


(Pay  Grade  17) 

Mental  Health  Worker  VII 

1.  Master's  or  equivalent 

2.  2 years  at  MHW  VI  level 

(Pay  Grade  19) 

Mental  Health  Worker  Vl^I 

1.  Master's  or  equivalent 

2.  4 years  at  MHW  VI 

(Pay  Grade  21) 

Mental  Health  Worker  IX 

1.  Master's  or  equivalent 

2.  6 years  at  MHW  VI  or  ibova 
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FOREWORD 


This  evaluative  instrument  is  to  be  used  by  the  teacher-coordinator 
in  making  a self-evaluation  of  his  school* $ distributive  education  program* 
In  addition*  it  is  hoped  that  the  local  administration  will  review  the  find- 
ings  with  the  teacher- coordinator;  and,  further*  these  findings  may  be  used 
as  a basis  for  assistance  from  the  supervisory  staff* 

The  format  and  content  of  the  instrument  follow  closely  that  of  Dis- 
tributive Education  Section  4-4  Evaluative  Criteria,  1969f  National  Study 
^ - ' 

of  Secondary  School  Evaluation*  The  paragraphs  following  each  checklist 
statement  have  been  prepared  to  assist  the  evaluator  in  making  more  accurate 
analyses  and  interpretations* 

This  publication  is  a revision  of  a similar  one  developed  in  1961 
during  a summer  workshop  at  the  Uiiversity  of  South  Carolina,  . 

nrr\*  S-fr-'u utf 

Etta  M,  Dorn,  State  Supervisor 
Distributive  Education  Service 
Office  of  Vocational  Education 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 


Distributive  education  provides  Instruction  designed  to  pre- 
pate  students  for  gainful  employment  and  for  advancement  in  marketing* 
merchandising  and  management  careers.  Distribution  Is  the  area  of 
the  economy  which  adds  time*  place,  and  possession  utility  to  goods 
and  services*  Efficient  marketing  and  merchandising  activities  enable 
the  consumer  to  obtain  readily  the  goods  and  services  that  are  avail- 
able, ' 


The  program  in  distributive  education  presents  the  place  of 
distribution  in  the  economy,  the  organization  of  marketing  and  mer- 
chandising activities,  and  the  knowledge*  skills,  and  attitudes  needed 
by  persons  engaged  in  distribution*  ns  they  apply  to  beginning  workers 
and  focus  toward  becoming  a career  employee  * The  program  utilizes 
both  the  'facilities  of  the  school  end  the  marketing  and  merchandising 
resources- of  the. -community  for  the  student  to  gain  the  necessary 
technical  skills  and  knowledges  in  preparing  for  a continuing  career 
in  a distributive  occupation*  Instruction  In  the  school  classroom  is 
supplemented  by  supervised  occupational  experiences  provided  by 
cooperating  businesses  and/or  by  occupationally  oriented  participating 
laboratory  experiences  necessary  for  the  student  to  develop  job  com- 
petencies. 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  L963*  for  tftie  first  time* 
authorized  distributive  training  to  be  provided  without  being  supple- 
mented by  on -the 'job  employment  experiences.  This  variation  is  not 
Intended  as  a substitute  for  the  cooperative  part  time  program  but  is 
provided  for  use  by  those  schools  which*  due  to  special  local  conditions, 
do  not  find  the  cooperative  program  feasible  for  all  or  part  of  the 
students  desirous  of  careers  In  distribution. 

Added  to  classroom  instruction  and  on-the-job  instruction  and 
application*  the  distributive  education  club  completes  the  total,  instruc- 
tional program.  The  club  may  be  regarded  as  a useful  supplement  to  the 
total  instructional  program*  It  affords  the  student  leadership  develop- 
ment in  an  environment  which  Is  student-dominated.  The  club  program 
also  serves  to  help  interpret  the  instructional  program  to  businessmen, 
faculty*  parents,  and  other  students. 

The  broad  purposes  of  the  club,  as  advanced  by  the  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America*  are  vocational  understanding*  civic  con- 
sciousness, social  Intelligence,  and  leadership  development.  A club 
program  guided  by  these  purposes  is  capable  of  servicing  distributive 
education  students  in  line  with  their  career  objectives. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  CHECKLISTS 

ft 

The  checklists  consist  of  provisions,  conditions,  or  character- 

% 

istifs  found  in  good  secondary  schools.  Some  may  not  be  necessary* 

% 

or  even  applicable,  in  every  school.  If  any  important  features  or 

b 

procedures  are  omitted  In  the  printed  materials » they  should  be  added 
in  the  appropriate  places.  The  checklists  should  accurately  and  com- 
pletely portray  the  program,  facilities,  and  practices  of  the  school* 
thus  providing  the  factual  background  for  the  evaluations. 

The  checklists  and  evaluations  should  be  evaluated  on  the  following 
4 point  scale: 

fi 

4.  Excellent  - Provision  or  condition  is  made  extensively , 

Good  - Provision  or  condition  is  made  to  a moderate  extent, 

2,  Fair  - Provision  or  condition  is  limited  or  ~ asing  but  needed. 

1.  Poor  - Provision  or  condition  is  missing  but  its  need  is 

questioned. 

NA  not  applicable  - Provision  or  condition  does  not  apply  to 

program. 

Each  checklist  statement  should  be  marked  in  the  brackets  in- 
dicated ■ 
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I . ORGANIZATION 


The  philosophy  of  the  distributive  education  program  should 
be  clearly  defined  as  it  relates  to  the  total  philosophy  of  the  school* 
The  program  is  organized  as  a cooperative  venture  between  the  secondary 
school  and  the  business  community*  The  organizational  pattern  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  basic  purposes  of  the  high  school  cooperative  pro- 
gram and/or  participating  laboratory  experiences  * which  are  tc  (a)  In- 
troduce the  student  to  the  field  of  distribution  and  marketing  (b)  pro- 
vide educational  experiences  which  will  enable  the  student  to  achieve 
success  in  a distributive  occupation*  arid  Cc)  provide  the  student  with 
information  which  will  make  him  aware  of  the  varied  career  opportunities 
in  distribution* 

The  future  of  the  high  school  cooperative  program  and/or  the 
participating  laboratory  experiences*  in  a large  measure*  will  be  based 
on  the  development  of  a sound  organizational  pattern  and  the  effective- 
ness with  which  teacher-coordinators  are  able  to  operate  within  it. 

C ) 1.  The  program  in  Distributive  Education  is  based  upon  the  f ind- - 

ings  of  surveys  of  employment  opportunities  in  marketing  and 
merchandising  in  the  area  served  by  the  school. 

To  get  an  overall  picture  of  employment  needs  and  trends  in 
the  area  served  by  the  school*  a collection  of  data  can  be 
compiled  from  local  business  census  figures.  After  the  general 
needs  have  been  determined*  local  surveys  are  made  to  find 
training  needs  and  employment  opportunities  in  the  community* 
The  survey  must  be  kept  current  with  up-to-date  information. 

( ) 2,  An  advisory  committee*  including  representatives  of  both  the 

school  and  employing  community*  assists  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  the  total  program. 

A representative  committee  made  up  of  representatives  of 
management*  employees*  and  school  meets  whenever  a need 
arises  to  assist  in  identifying  attitudes*  knowledges*  skills*' 
anc  understandings  needed  for  success.  It  also  assumes  a 
leadership  role  in  supporting  and  developing  the  program* 

The  school  cannot  properly  plan  a program  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  distribution  without  their  advice* 

E 

( ) 3.  Provision  la  made  for  correlation  of  classroom  Instruction 

with  work  on  the  job  and/or  in  the  project  laboratory* 

A written  training  plan  is  prepared  for  eacfy  student  based  on 
his  career  objective  and  modified  as  the  need  arises*  training 
sponsor  is  designated*  developed*  and  used;  and  a systematic 
plan  of  coordination  is  followed*  Time  within,  the  school  day 
should  be  provided  for  coordination  by  the  teacher  or  tp.vork 
in  the  project  laboratory*  The  amount  of  time  allowed  should 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  students  in  the  program. 
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( ) 4.  Students  receive  credit  toward  graduation  for  both  classroom 

instruction  and  supervised  on-the-job  experience. 

Students  should  receive,  a full  unit  of  credit  for  the  in-school 
phase  of  instruction  and  at  least  one-half  unit  for  on-the-job 
training . 

C ) 5.  The  employment  of  students  under  the  program  complies  with  all 

state  and  federal  laws  pertaining  to  the  employtue.it  of  youth. 

Under  the  South  Carolina  labor  law*  employers  are  not  required 
to  carry  out  strict  regulations  relating  to  permits  for  stu- 
dent learners.  Our  program  must  conform  to  the  extant  that: 

a.  Employment  of  minors  is  prohibited  on  Sundays. 

b.  Minimum  age  is  16  for  general  employment*  lg  for  all 
occupations  which  may  be  determined  hazardous  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Childrens  Bureau. 

I 

It  is  the.  employer's  responsibility  to  know  about  the  status 
of  student  learners*  but  teachers  must  be  aware  of  the  laws. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  minimum  wage  law*  an  exemption  certi- 
ficate has  been  made  available  for  student  learners.  This  is 
required  to  be  filed  by  businesses  covered  by  the  law.  A stu- 
dent learner  in  these  establishments  is  not  allowed  to  exceed 
a total  of  forty  hours  per  week, in  school  and  on  the  job,  but 
the  employer  is  authorised  to  pay  him  three-f ourths  of  the  re- 
quired minimum  wage* 

( ) 6.  Students  are  enrolled  In  distributive  education  on  the  basis 

of  interest,  ability*  and  the  analysis  of  test  information 
coordinated  with  accepted  guidance  procedures. 

Students  are  screened  by  the  principal*  guidance  counselor* 

and  coordinator * ' Past  records,  test  results;  and  faculty  rating  ~ 

reports  are  i’sed  to  determine  whether  the  student  can  profit 

from  the  program.  Personal  counseling  with  parents  and 

student  should  be  done  to  enable  the  student  to  select  a 

career  objective  in  distribution  in  keeping  vith  his  interests 

and  abilities. 

j 

( ) Provision  is  made  for  distributive  education  students  to  a 

participate  in  the  program  of  activities  of*  the  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America  to  aid  the  student  in  further 
developing  competencies  needed  in  employment. 

Students  participate  in  local,  state*  and  national  activities 
of  the  youth  program  designed  for  distributive  ^ucation  students* 
The  program  Includes  opportunities  for  education.  ' * social*  and 
leadership  development*  Students  also  participate  in  other 
phases  of  the  student  activity  program  along  with  other  students 
in  the  school.  This  participation  would  include  such  activities 
as  student  government*  assembly  programs*  and  other  special  in- 
terest clubs  that  the  school  and  student's  schedule  will  permit. 
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( ) 3 <.  Class  schedules  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  dc 

■some  of  their  school  work  with  other  students  having  different 
vocational  interests* 

Students  enrolled  in  the  cooperative  progrW,  are  provided  an 
opportunity  to  schedule  all  classes  except  distributive  educa- 
tion with  students  not  enrolled  in  the  cooperative  program. 

In  most  schools,  students  take  three  courses  in  addition  to 
distributive  education,  earning  a total  of  4^  units  of  credit* 
Students  following  this  Schedule  can  very  easily  be  dismissed 
at  mid-day*  This  is  the  only  way  that  a student  can  effectively 
get  in  the  required  portion  of  working  hours  on  his  job  during 
school  hours* 

( ) 9.  Each  student's  present  program  of  study  has  a significant 

relationship  to  his  expected  development  of  skills  and  know- 
ledges needed  to  achieve  his  occupational  objectives* 

Each  student  selects  a definite  career  objective  in  the  field 
of  distribution  'which  becomes  the  focal  point  of  individualized 
instruction  and  on-the-job  training.  The  job  the  student  holds 
while  he  is  in  the  cooperative  program  is  a part  of  his  career 
objectives*  He  must  perform  satisfactorily  on  this  level  of  a 
beginning  position  before  he  advances  to  subsequent  positions 
of  greater  responsibility*  To  some  students  the  objective  may 
have  a limited  scope*  If  the  student's  interest  and  capabilities 
deny  him  a long-range  goal,  then  it  must  be  recognized  that 
perhaps  che  job  held  as  a cooperative  student  may  become  his 
ultimate  career  objective*  Through  participation  in  che  pro- 
gram, certain  students  will  awaken  to  opportunities  not  before 
seen  or  considered  and  will  change  their  original  objectives* 
Career  development  is  a goal  of  the  cooperative  program. 

( ) 10*  Services  of  gnldance  personnel  and  other  teachers  are  used  in 
counseling  only  those  students  into  distributive  education  who 
can  and  sincerely  wish  to  profit  from  the  instruction* 

Full  advantage  of  the  past  experiences  and  knowledges  of  the 
teaching  faculty,  guidance  personnel,  and  community  leaders 
are  used  in  assisting  students  to  select  an  occupational  choice* 
Faculty  opinions  of  the  students  potential  and  permanent  record 
material  are  assembled  for  use  as  a basi£  for  counseling* 

( ) II*  Specific  preparatory  courses  are  offered  so  chat  students  will 
gain  appreciation  of  change j caking  place  in  distribution  and 
Marketing  practices  and  procedures  as  caused  by  societal, 
'economic,  technical,  and  educational  developments* 

Preparatory  courses  should  provide  an  explanation  of  changes  in 
distribution  and  marketing  practices  and  procedures,  so  that 
the  students  have  facilities  to  cope  with  them  in  an  actual 
situation* 
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C ) 12.  Provision  is  made  for  a correlation  of  distributive  education 
with  other  vocational  services  in  planning  instruction  to 
enable  students  to  gain  additional  knowledges  and  competencies 
important  to  their  occupational  objective. 

Curriculum  plans  should  permit  the  student  in  distributive 
education  to  gain  knowledges  and  competencies  from  other 
vocational  services, 

( ) 13,  The  teacher  schedule  and  student' teacher  ratio  makes  possible 
the  correlation  of  classroom  instruction  with  each  student's 
occupational  experience  on  the  job  or  in  the  project  laboratory. 

Each  teacher  coordinator  should  assume  responsibility  only 
for  the  number  of  students  which  he  can  coordinate  effectively. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  cor 'elate  classroom  instruction  with 
occupational  experience  on  the  job  or  in  the  project  laboratory. 

C ) 14,  The  amount  of  time  which  distributive  student  spends  on  the 
, job  or  in  participating  laboratory  experiences  is  realistically 

appraised  so  that  the  student  will  have  time  and  energy  to 
4 master  the  other  subjects  in  which  he  is  currently  enrolled. 

The  teacher  coordinator  is  responsible  for  planning  a schedule 
which  gives  consideration  to  a student's  other  subjects  as 
well  as  to  his  distributive  education  program.  In  this  way 
he  will  Eiot  spend  an  excessive  amount  of  time  in  one  ares,  at 
the  expense  of  another  area. 


Evaluations. 

a.  To  what  extent  instruction  in  distributive  education  available 

to  any  student  who  wants  such  training,  can  profit  from  the  instruc- 
tion, and  whose  occupational  objective  and  age  make  him  eligible 
for  enrollment  in  the  program? 

b.  To  what  extent  does  class  size,  class  schedule,  teacher  load,  and 
length  of  teacher  contact  allow  for  effective  instruction,  coordina- 
tion, organization  and  administration  of  the  program? 

Ci  How  well  is  the  classroom  instruction  correlated  to’ the  occupational 
objectives  of  the  students? 

d.  To  what  extent  has  an  advisory  committee  been  utilized  in  the  planning, 
implementation,  promotion,  and  development  of  the  program? 

Comments}  (Describe  determination  of  credits  given  for  students  in 
Distributive  Education.) 


II.  nature  of  offerings 


Classroom  instruction  should  be  given  to  satisfy  the  training 
needs  and  career  objectives  of  the  students  in  the  distributive  educa- 
tion program  for  their  vocational  careers. 

Instruction  includes  the  study  of: 


C ) 1. 

Marketing  including  such  areas  as  selling,  sales  promotion, 
buying,  operation,  marketing  research,  and  management. 

C > 2. 

Distribution  in  a free  and  competitive  enterprise  economy. 

C ) 3. 

4 

The  product  and/or  service  technology  needed  by  the  student 
to  progress  toward  his  career  objective. 

C ) 4. 

Financial  aspects  of  distribution  including  such  areas  as 
capital  structure,  credit  and  records. 

The  Distributive  Education  program  of  studies  provides  for: 


C ) l- 

Preparatory  instruction  in  the  areas  such  as:  marketing; 

personal  development  including  human  relations  and  occupational 
requirements;  application  of  skills  in  mathematics  and  communi- 
cations to  distribution;  and  basic  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  American  Private  Enterprise  System. 

C ) 2. 

An  individual  training  plan  3nd  training  record  for  each 
student. 

( ) 3. 

A project  laboratory  class  in  which  activities  and  projects 
are  utilized  to  aid  the  student  in  developing  competencies 
needed  to  realize  his  career  objectives. 

O 4. 

A cooperative  class  in  which  the  student  attends  school  part- 
time  coupled  with  supervised  part-time  employment  in  a dis- 
tributive occupation  to  aid  the  student  in  developing  com- 
petencies needed  to  realize  his  career  objective. 

£ 

( > 5. 

Instruction  for  yOurh  with  special  needs  who  are  capable  of 
a career  in  distribution. 

( > 6. 

correlation  with  other  subject  areas,  both  general  and 
v<-  .at tonal,  to  gain  knowledge  and  competencieso advantageous 
to  the  student  in  his  selected  occupational  field. 

The  curriculum  aids  the  student  in  the  development  of  competencies  to 
include! 

C ) 1 * Determining  an  intelligent  course  of  action  for  achieving  a 

career  goal  and  in  evaluating  progress. 
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( ) 2.  An  appreciation  of  the  proper  business  ethics  used  in  applying 

for  a job  and  in  terminating  employment. 

( ) 3.  Experiences  that  demand  a conscientious  effort  to  improve  his 

occupational  adjustment  and  growth  including  the  development 
of  good  work  habits  and  acceptable  and  positive  attitudes. 

( ) 4,  The  opportunity  to  learn  new  tasks  requiring  supervision 

from  which  the  student  will  profit. 

( ) 5.  Au  appreciation  of  the  need  to  abide  by  laws  concerning 

business  practices. 


Evaluations i 

a.  To  what  extent  do  the  offerings  aid  the  student  in  making  a 
realistic  self -appraisal  in  terms  of  selecting  an  appropriate 
career  objective? 

b-  To  what  extent  do  the  offerings  provide  for  the  development 
of  competencies  and  attitudes  needed  for  gainful  employment 
and  for  advancement  in  a distributive  occupation? 

c.  To  what  extent  is  the  high  school  curriculum  articulated  to 
post-secondary  programs  preparing  for  occupations  in 
marketing  and  distribution? 

Comments i (Describe  how  the  curriculum  has  been  changed  during  the 
past  three  years  to  enable  the  instruction  to  better  meet 
the  needs  of  the  present  students.) 
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XII.  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 


The  distributive  education  classroom  should  be  flexible, 
adjustable,  and  usable,  providing  a suitable  environment  for  the 
learning  of  all  phases  of  distribution.  The  classroom  should  be 
available,  not  only  for  cooperative  part-time  students  but  for  actual 
business  situations.  Besides  bridging  the  gap  between  theory  and 
practice,  the  distributive  education  laboratory  is  also  promoting  the 
distributive  education  program.  Facilities  need  not  be  elaborate  but 
they  should  be  usable.  The  classroom  should  be  available  not  only  for 
cooperative  part-iime  students  and  students  in  programs  of  participating 
laboratory  experiences,  but  for  adult  students  as  well. 

C ) 1.  Sufficient  study  and  activity  areas  are  provided  to  meet 

curricular  and  enrollment  needs. 

The  distributive  education  classroom  should  accommodate  thirty 
students  plus  additional  length  for  practical  laboratory  ex- 
periences, This  calls  for  approximately  1,000  square  feet  of 
space.  A folding  partition  closing  off  300  square  feet  at  the 
end  of  the  room  makes  possible  continuous  use  by  several  groups. 

( ) 2,  A teacher  area*  equipped  with  desk  and  files,  and  suitable  for 

counseling  with  students,  is  provided. 

Office  should  contain: 

Teacher1 s desk 

Cabinets  containing  confidential  teacher1 s and  student Ts  files 

Typewri ter 

Bookcase  for  personally  owned  professional  books 

C ) 3.  Movable  tables  and  chairs  are  provided  for  flexibility  of  room 

- arrangement  and  ib  facilitate  use  of  reference  materials. 

Movable  tables  and  chairs  allow  for  maximum  student  participation 
in  individual,  group,  and  class  projects.  Advertising  problems 
and  projects  plus  individual  study  call  for  table  and  elbow  space. 
Sharing  of  ideas  seeas  easier  with  a U-shape  table  arrangement. 

C ) 4.  Adequate  and  conveniently  arranged  storage  space  1$  provided 

for  materials  and  equipment  that  are  not  In  frequent  use. 

Ample  storage  space  is  necessary  in  the  classroom  for  many  of  the 
materials,  supplies,  laboratory  equipment  used  in  display  work, 
and  individual  portable  storage  drawers. 

C ) 5.  The  classroom  is  conveniently  located  for  ease  in  transporting 

display  mate'; laid  and  for  use  by  adult  classes. 

It  Is  also  desirable  that  the  room  be  located  near  the  business 
education  department. 
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C ) 6.  A teache**5  resource  center  is  available  where  instructional 

materials  are  at  his  convenience, 

4 

A resource  center  should  be  located  so  that  the  teacher- 
coordinator  can  utilize  its  resources  without  difficulty. 

( ) 7.  The  following  equipment  is  available} 

Bookcase  or  bookshelf 

Bulletin  board;  tackboard,  flannel,  or  magnetic 

Cash  register 

Chalkboard 

Display  equipment  and  materials 

Display  facilities 

Duplicating  equipment 

Individual  study  carrels  (equipped) 

Magazine  Rack 

Paper  cutter 

Recording  units*  audio ‘visual 

Sign  printing  equipment  and  materials 

Telephone 

Typewriter 

Visual  aid  projection  equipment 

Other 


Evaluations: 

a.  How  adequate  are  the  space  provisions  and  physical  facilities 
in  terms  of  meeting  the  total  needs  of  the  program? 

. b . How  adequate  is  the  amount  of  equipment  in  the  classroom? 

c.  How  adequate  is  the'  variety  of  equipment  in  the  classroom? 

d.  How  accessible  is  other  instructional  equipment  as  needed 
for  use  in  the  classroom? 

e.  How  adequate  is  the  annual  budget  to  purchase  added  equip- 
ment i supplies  and  instructional  materials  as  needed  in  the 
classroom? 


Comments: 
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IV.  DIRECTION  learning 


a.  INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 


Minimum  requirements  for  a teacher-coordinator's  certitication 


have  been  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education , and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  think  of  a distributive  education  program  functioning 
successfully  unless  the  teacher- coordinator  can  meet  these  minimum 
standards.  As  the  requirements  are  met  or  exceeded , the  program  will 
Improve  and  become  a more  effective  training  medium  for  students, 
cooperating  merchants,  and  teacher-coordinators  * 

Each  member  of  the  distributive  education  staff: 

C ) 1.  Has  a bachelor Ts  degree  with  18  hours  professional  education. 


This  is  required  by  South  Carolina  Certification  Department. 


{ ) 2.  Has  IS  hours  in  such  fields  as  economics,  marketing,  manage- 


ment, finance,  retailing,  advertising,  salesmanship,  credit, 
insurance,  accounting  And  personnel  management.  Nine  of 
these  18  hours  shall  be  in  the  field  of  distribution. 


, C ) 3.  Has  at  least  six  hours  preparation  in  applied  techniques  of 


distributive  education;  organisation  and  administration, 
coordination  techniques,  and  methods  of  teaching  distributive 
education. 

This  is  required  by  South  Carolina  Certification  Department. 


{ ) 4.  Has  had  two  years  or  4,000  hours  successful  wage  earning  ex- 
periences in  the  f ie ldof ■ marketing  ahddiatribution . — ' 


Work  experience  acquired  through  an  organized  plan  of  directed 
work  experience  conducted  as  part  of  a teacher- training  pro- 
gran  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  two  (2)  clock  hours  of 
such  experience  to  one  (1)  clock  hour  of  work  experience 
acquired  In  a conventional  manner. 


C ) 5.  Has  preparation  in  related  areas  such  as:  philosophy  of 


education,  psychology  and  evaluation  of  learning,  vocational 
guidance,  job  analysis,  occupational  information,  government 
regulations,  safety,  and  social  psychology. 

A working  knowledge  of  vocational  guidance  is  a '’must1'  for 
coordination*  This  should  be  acquired  through  formal  study 
and  practical  experience* 


This  is  required  by  South  Carolina  Certification  Department. 


6. 


C 


Has  an  understanding  of  the  general  as  well  as  the  vocational 
education  needs  of  the  youth  and  businessman  of  his  community^. 

The  coordinator  must  have  a good  working  relationship  with  the 
business  community.  There  must  be  an  understanding  of  problems* 
a feeling  of  mutual  trust  and  interest*  and  a sincere  desire 
for  education  and  business  to  aid  each  other  for  the  betterment 
of  the  program  and  the  community. 


( ) 7.  Has  developed  good  school  and  community  professional  relations. 


This  may  be  measured  by  the  number  of  organiza  tiOns  in  which 
membership  is  held  and  by  the  amount  of  active  participation 
in  functions  of  the  organizations.  Membership  and  active  par- 
ticipation or  a close  working  relationship  should  be  established 
with  at  least  one  active  local  business  organization. 


( ) 8.  Maintains  an  active  interest  in  professional  advancement,  in- 

cluding participation  in  appropriate  professional  associations. 


Membership  should  be  held  and  participation  pursued  In  pro- 
fessional organizations  on  Local, state,  and  national  levels, 
with  a sincere  desire  to  improve  and  upgrade  one's  ability  as 
an  instructor.  This  professional  Interest  should  include  both 
general  and  vocational  education  activities  and  organizations. 


< ) 9.  Maintains  active  participation  in  in-service  education  through 

formal  study  and  other  professional  activities. 


The  teacher-coordinator  should  further  his  knowledge  about 
distributive  education  through  formal  study. 


( ) 10.  Keeps  abreast  of  occupational  trends  through  employment  and 
study  of  current  literature. 

The  teacher-coordinator  cannot  plan  training  programs  for 
students  if  he  is  not^gware  <of  current  occupational  trends. 


Evaluations: 


a.  How  adequate  is  the  professional  preparation  of  the  staff? 

I* 

b.  How  adequate  is  the  occupational  experience  of  the  staff? 

c.  In  what  ways  does  the  instructional  staff  involve  themselves 
in  developing  and  maintaining  good  personal,  business , and 
professional  relations? 


* 


Comments ; 
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B,  IHSTRUCTIOHAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  strength  o£  a distributive  education  program  depends  largely 
upon  the  quality  of  classroom  activities.  The  nature  of  the  activity  will 
vary  greatly  depending  on  classroom  equipment  a/.d  facilities,  instructional 
materials  available  and  the  teaching  ability  uf  rhe  coordinator. 

C ) 1*  Instruction  In  distributive  education  contributes  to  the  school’s 

philosophy  and  objectives. 

Distributive  education  should  provide  a flexible  program  that 
functions  as  part  of  the  total  education  plan, 

C ) 2.  Instruction  is  directed  toward  Comprehensive  Career  objectives. 

Early  training  primarily  opens  up  new  avenues  to  many  fields 
for  future  advancement  to  realization  of  career  plans.  The 
student  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  investigating  the 
field  of  careers  In  distribution. 

{ } 3.  There  is  evidence  of  careful  planning  and  preparation  for  class- 

room  instruction  and  learning  activities. 

With  full  knowledge  of  the  broad  field  covered  by  the  distribu- 
tive education  program,  the  teacher-coordinator  develops  a study 
course  with  great  care  so  that  the  subject  matter  may  be  pre- 
sented in  proper  order. 

( ) 4.  Business  resources  of  the  Community  are  used  in  the  Instructional 

program. 

The  classroom  will  have  a more  useful  purpose  and  will  be  more 
effective  in  the  Community  when  the  teacher- coordinator  uses 
the  business  resources  of  the  community.  Businessmen  can  ex- 
plain the  operation  of  business  more  completely  than  anyone 
else.  Field  trips  may  be  used  to  illustrate  to  the  class  the 
operations  of  the  businesses  of  the  local  community. 

C ) 5.  Students  assist  in  planning  the  instructional  activities. 

The  students  can  bo  very  helpful  in  the  planning  of  the  class 
work.  The  teacher  should  always  maintain  enough  control  over 
the  class  to  keep  the  students T participation  on  a level  that 
will  insure  learning  as  an  objective, 

C ) 6,  A record  of  each  student Ts  training  plan  and  training  record 

is  on  file. 


A training  plan  and  training  record  are  necessary  if  the  teacher- 
coordinator  is  to  provide  each  student  with  the  best  possible 
program . 
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( ) 7.  The  experiences  on  the  Job  and/or  in  the  project  laboratory 

are  used  to  develop  understandings  of  theoretical  instruction 
presented  in  the  classroom. 

All  on:- the- job  or  project  laboratory  experiences  should  be 
correlated  with  classroom  Instruction. 

( ) 8.  Instruction  includes  basic  concepts  for  all  students  in 

addition  to  specific  instruction  related  to  the  student’s 
occupational  objertive. 

Basic  concepts  such  as  good  grooming,,  meeting  the  public, 
getting  along  with  people,  honesty  on  the  job,  and  loyalty  are 
taught  t*'  the  class  as  a group.  In  addition  to  this  basic  group 
instruction,  each  student  receives  specialized  instruction  in 
line  with  his  particular  field  and  his  special  problems. 

( ) 9.  The  teacher  is  acquainted  with  each  student's  home  environment 

and  parents. 

It  is  essential  that  the  coordinator  strengthen  his  under*~ 
standing  of  the  student  by  obtaining  and  recording  pertinent 
information  about  his  background — social,  economic,  and  scholastic. 
This  might  be  accomplished  chrough  home  visits,  telephone  calls, 
open  house,  school  socials,  questionnaires,  and  school  records. 

{ ) 10.  The  teacher  frequently  visits  the  student's  place  of  employment. 

The  number  of  coordination  visits  will  vary  according  to  the 
needs  of  e^ch  student  and  the  feeling  of  the  management  toward 
visitation.  It  is  suggested  that  in  some  cases  definite 
appointments  should  be  made  in  advance  by  the  coordinator  with 
the  employers  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  visit  should  be 
stated  early  in  the  conference. 

( ) 11.  Job  assignment  is  correlated  with  the  student's  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  abilities.  0 


A student's  application  should  contain  the  following  informations 
name,  age,  address,  parent's  occupation,  number  of  children  in 
family,  telephone  number,  work  experience  (if  any),  work  pre- 
ferences, first  impression  of  student  by  coordinator,  and  a' 
quick  analysis  by  homeroom  teacher  of  previous  year.  Other 
information  that  might  prove  helpful  includes  school  grades i 
test  results,  and' school  records.  Test  data  might  include 
Iowa  test,  National  Merit,  a diagnostic  arithmetic  test, 
personality  chart  made  from  Thurstons  Temperament  Schedule, 
and  Thurstone  Mental  Alertness  tests. 

* 
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( ) 12,  Attention  Is  given  to  the  development  of  positive  attitudes 

and  a sense  of  personal  responsibility  toward  the  job  assign- 
ment and/or  occupational  objective  of  each  student. 

Personal  guidance  in  the  molding  of  a mature,  responsible 
individual  is  a major  responsibility  of  the  school,  • A sense 
of  the  dignity  of  work  appreciation  for  his  job,  and  loyalty 
toward  his  employed  and  place  of  employment  should  be  instilled 
in  the  student, 

I- 

( ) 13,  A variety  of  activities  and  projects  are  used  to  help  students 
work  toward  career  objectives. 

+ 

The  teacher  coordinator  must  select  activities  and  projects 
which  wili  help  students  work  toward  career  objectives, 

( ) 14.  Activities  of  the  DECA  Chapter  are  used  to  supplement  teaching 
and  learning.  These  activities  Include: 

Professional  chapter  meetings  with  adequate 

records  available. 

Publicity  and  public  appearances, 

. Employer-employee  appreciation  activity  - 

banquet,  breakfast,  et  cetera. 

Use  of  competitive  events  as  an  instructional 

technique . 

( ) 15.  Students  with  an  aptitude  for  distributive  education  have 
counseling  available  on  possibilities  of  continuing  post- 
secondary distributive  education  study. 

Evaluations:  * 


a.  How  adequately  are  time,  materials,  facilities,  and  other 
available  resources  used  in  the  planning  and  preparation 
for  instruction?  4 


b.  How  does  the  staff  determine  if  instruction  is  coordinated 

to  individual  student  needs  particularly  in  relation  to  career 
objectives? 

i" 

c.  To  what  extent  ere  community  resources  used  to  strengthen,  the 
instructional  program? 


d. 


How  does  the  staff  assure  that  effective  teaching  takes  place 
in  the  program? 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


ERIC  : 
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This  evaluation  should  include  a careful  examination  of  the 

nature  of  the  distributive  education  curriculum  and  the  diversity  of 

the  representative  vocational  activities  included  in  the  program. 

Both. of  these  factors  influence  the  selection  of  usable  materials. 

( ) 1,  Basic  instructional  materials  ere  up-to-date  and  readily  accessible. 

Instructional  pamphlets  and  textbooks  ere  subject  to  becoming 
obsolete  And  relatively  worthless  as  they  increase  in  age*  The 
coordinator  should,  at  least  once  annually , review  an*,  its  card 
such  materials.  Once  discarded,  additional  space  will  be 
available  for  new  materials.  Membership  In  professional 
organizations?1  and  mailing  lists  of  various  companies  will  pro- 
vide &be  coordinator  with  many  free,  valuable  materials. 

( ) 2,  A teacher Ts  file  of  supplementary  materials t including  product 
informat ion * is  maintained. 

* Supplementary  materials  are  defined  as  those  materials  used 
for  individual  study.  All  students  should  learn  basic  in- 
formation regardless  of  their  job  placement;  however,  supple- 
mentary materials  should  deal  with  specific  .occupations,  such 
as  retail  food  sales * petroleum,  marketing*  restaurant 
operation. 

Idealistically,  the  Salesperson  can  do  his  best  work  when 
armed  with  as  much  Information  and  knowledge  as  possible 
about  the  product  that  he  sells*  f This  Information  Is  best 
obtained  from  the  various  manufacturers  and  public  relations 
associations.  The  student  may  write  for  his  Information  In 
business  correspondence  and/or  merchandise  manual  preparation. 

C ) 3.  Course  outlines*  training  plans  and  training  records  are  used 
and  kept  current* 

-H- 

Course  outlines*  such  as  the  Texas  Course  of  Study*  are  valuable 
and  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  by. the  coordinator.  Study 
guides  should  be  furnished  to  each  student  at  the  beginning  of 
each  teaching  unit  if  possible. 

f 

( ) 4.  Appropriate  reference  materials  are  provided  and  readily 
accessible. 

* 

Certain  textbooks*  dictionaries,  and  encyclopedias  represent 
reference  materials.  These  should  be  kept  In  the  classroom 
for  ready  use  by  students  especially  during  the  periods  of 
individual  Instruction. 


£ 
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( ) 5.  Appropriate  materials  are  available  for  use  in  implementing 

the  individual  Instruction  program. 

Much  valuable  material  “ay  be  obtained  from  employers.  Stu- 
dents should  be  encouraged  to  utilize  this  material  to  supple- 
ment their  instructional  program. 

( ) 6.  Appropriate  audio-visual  aids  Including  tapes , filmstrips, 

etc.,  are  available. 

Audio-visual  materials  should  be  thoroughly  planned  and  corre- 
lated with  the  unit  of  Instruction  being  taught. 

C ) 7.  Such  materials  as  business  forms * handbooks,  training  guides, 

posters,  and  display  materials  are  available. 

The  teacher  coordinator  should  strive  to  obtain  and  maintain 
current  educational  materials. 

C ) 6.  The. teacher  prepares  and  uses  a teaching  plan  including  assign- 

ment of  students  for  Individual  learning  activities. 

A teaching  plan  permits  the  teacher  coordinator  to  determine 
at  a glance  the  major  activities  that  need  to  take  place  with- 
in a given  period  of  time. 

( } 9.  Appropriate  and  adequate  consumable  supplies  are  available 

for  instructional  purposes. 


The  teacher  coordinator  must  have  appropriate  supplies  if  he 
is  to  perforin  his  function  properly. 


Evaluations i 


How  appropriate  and  adequate  are  the  Inst rue tiohal  materials 
for  use  of  cooperative  program  students  in  relation  to  the 
jobs  held  and  their  occupational  objectives  in  the  field  of 
, distribution? 


b.  How  appropriate  and  adequate  are  the  Instructional  materials 
for  the  use  of  students  studying  distributive  education  under 
other  than  the  cooperative  plan? 


Comments : 
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D.  METHODS  of  evaluatiok 

Evaluation  is  a three-step  process:  determining  objectives, 

developing  measuring  instruments  in  terms  of  these  objectives*  and  using 
these  instruments  in  appraising  the  outcomes. 

( ) 1.  Information  received  through  evaluation  activities  become  an 

integral  part  of  the  instructional  program* 

Both  essay  and  objective  type  tests*  including  a*  combination 
of  multiple  choice,  completion*  and  true-false^ should  be  used. 
Evaluation  should  determine  the  progress  of  the  student  as 
well  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  and  not  merely 
determine  the  grade  or  mark  given  a student.  Results  of 
findings  must  be  used  to  modify  objectives*  improve  the  training 
program,  and  strengthen  weaknesses  if  evaluation  activities 
are  to  be  an  integral  part  of  instruction. 

( ) 2.  Individual  student  progress  is  recorded  and  effectively  used 

for  guidance  and  instructional  purposes. 

In  addition  to  diagnostic  and  remedial  tests  there  should  be 
other  kinds  of  data  available  for  purposes  of  guidance  and 
improvement  of  instruction.  These  include  cumulative  records, 
teat  results  of  general  scholastic  ability,  aptitude,  and 
personality,  anecdotal  records,  autobiographies*  and  inter- 
view, records.  , 

( ) 3.  Development  of  occupational  competencies  and  classroom  pro- 

ficiency are  used  as  a bas5s  of  student  evaluation* 

In  distributive  education  the  total  program  of  instruction 
must  Include  classroom  instruction*  preparatory  laboratory 
experiences,  :apd  on-the-job  training*  Evaluation  of  both 
should  be  used  to  determine  the  student's  grade.  A schedule 
of  experiences  to  be  learned  should  be  provided  and  should 
serve  as  a basis  for  evaluating  the  progress  of  the  student 
an  his  job.  When  a record  Is  kept  of  a student's  progress 
in  various  job  activities,  classroom  instruction  can  be  planned 
to  improve  deficiencies.  A general  rating  scale  to  measure 
job  progress  rates  such  general  characteristic a as  appearance* 
promptness,  initiative*  courtesy,  as  well  as  general  per- 
formance such  as  customer  approach  or  suggestion  selling. 

< ) 4*  On-the-job  progress  of  each  student 'is  evaluated  jointly  by 

the  employer  and  school  representative. 
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The  progress  of  the  student  in  a cooperative  program  Is  one 
of  mutual  responsibility  including'  the  student,  teacher,  and 
employer.  Observation  of  the  student  should  be  made  period- 
ically by  the  coordinator  and  employer  using  a rating  sheet 
to  be  kept  in  a permanent  file.  These  records  may  be  used  in 
student  conferences  and  for  planning  classroom  instruction. 

( ) 5.  A study  of  the  student's  progress  on-the-job  or  in  the  project 

Laboratory  experiences,  is  used  to  determine  desired  educa- 
tional outcomes. 

This  evaluation  is  made  with  consideration  o£  two  points  of 
view:  the  students  performance  on  the  job  and  in  terms  of 

long-range  development.  Long-range  development  considers 
the  student's  potential  and  inter eat  for  continued  employment 
'and  promotion  in  the  organization. 

( ) 6.  Follow-up  studies  of  graduates  are  conducted  on  a systematic 
basis  and  used  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
of  instruction. 

The  evaluation  of  the  distributive  education  program  is  a 
complex  task  and  requires  many  follow- jp  studies  using  various 
devices.  A survey  of  former  students  should  include  data  re- 
garding type  of  employment,  length  of  employment,  promotion, 
transfers,  and  stability.  School  records  regarding  dropouts 
and  graduates  might  prove  helpful  in  determining  whether 
needs  are  being  met.  Evaluation  of  outcomes  at  the  end  of  the 
school  tern  by  students  in  distributive  education  programs  is 
effective  in  evaluating  instruction. 

C ) 7.  In  the  project  plan,  program  evaluation  la  made  in  terms  of 

desired  learning  outcomes  and  development  of  job  competencies. 

It  is  necessary  - that  the  coordinator  develop  basic,  guides  in 
terms  of  desired  learning  outcomes  and  desired  job  competencies. 

( ) 8,  The  advisory  commit  tee  assists  in  the  prograa  of  evaluation  and 

interpretation  of  Information  regarding  recommended  program 
changes . 

The  members  of  the  committee  should  be  asked  to  contribute  their 
knowledge  and  experience  to  the  growth  of  Distributive  Education. 


Evaluations; 

a.  To  what  extent  teachers  use  evaluation  results  in  analyzing 
the  effectiveness  of  their  teaching? 

b.  How  is  the  evaluation  of  on-the-job  progress  of  each  student 
used  effectively? 
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c.  How  extensively  Is  evaluation  information  used  in  developing 
project  laboratory  activities? 

d.  How  extensively  is  the  business  community  used  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  program? 

e.  To  what  extent  is  the  progress  of  the  student  on  the  job  or  in 
the  project  laboratory  a part  of  his  total  evaluation? 


Comments : 
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V.  OUTCOMES 


The  evalua*  -»n  of  outcomes  of  the  distributive  education  pro- 
gram should  be  based  on  the  reactions  of  training  sponsors,  conferences 
with  sponsors  and  students,  observation  during  supervision,  attitudes 
of  administrators,  follow-up  studies  of  former  distributive  education 
students,  community  surveys,  and  tests. 

( ) 1 . To  what  extent  do  students  demonstrate  appropriate  skills 

and  attitudes  necessary  for  continuous  employment  In  dis- 
tributive occupations? 

The  evaluation  of  the  skills  exhibited  should  be  based  on 
whether  a one-year  or  two-year  program  is  provided  and  upon 
the  length  of  time  devoted  to  classroom  instruction.  In  a 
one-year  program,  the  student  should  develop  skills  pre- 
paring him  for  jobs  such  as  selling,  stock  work,  and  cash 
register  operation.  In  a two-year  pro-'  am,  students  should 
develop  skills  preparing  them  for  higher  positions  in  the 
distributive  field — display,  advertising,  pre-raanagerial, 
and  supervisory  positions. 

In  every  program,  students  should  develop  wholesome  attitudes. 

They  should  appreciate  the  dignity  of  the  work  and  have  proper 
attitudes  toward  employers,  co-workers,  and  customers;  and  possess 
the  traits,  specific  habits,  and  attitudes  of  a good  citizen- 
worker.  They  should  have  developed  an  understanding  of  human 
relations  and  the  communication  skills  needed  for  distributive 
occupations. 

( ) 2.  ,To  what  degree  are  students  developing  knowledges  and  under- 

standing necessary  for  continuous  employment  in  distributive 
occupations? 

Students  should  develop,  according  to  Individual  abilities, 
a thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of  all  phases  of  the 
field  of  distribution,  from  the  simple  jobs  necessary  to  per- 
form dally  tasks  to-  the  more  complicated  activities.  An 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  economic  system  is  a 
part  of  the  discipline  which  is  learned. 

( ) 3.  To  what  extent  are  students  developing  moral  and  ethical 

standards  acceptable  to  c sinuous  employment  in  distribu- 
tive occupations? 

Classroom  discussion.  Instruction,  and  practices  should  be 
geared  toward  high  moral  and  ethical  standards.  The  coordinator 
should  set  an  example  for  the  students.  The  students*  job 
training  should  be  with  a reputable  training  station  that  * 

practices  high  ethical  and  moral  standards.  Each  individual 
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should  be  able  to  discern  right  from  wrong  In  all  matters, 
including  money,  merchandise,  and  time.  He  should  become  a 
respected  end  responsible  member  of  his  home  community, 
business  community*  and  school  community. 

C ) 4.  How  adequately  are  students  Informed  of  career  opportunities 

in  the  field  of  distribution? 

All  distributive  education  students  should  be  well  informed 
about  all  career  opportunities  in  the  broad  field  of  distribu- 
tion, the  local  opportunities  in  distributive  jobs,  and  the 
avenues  of  advancement  in  all  phases  of.  distributive  occupations. 
The  coordinator  should  supply  information  concerning  careers 
in  the  field  of  distribution  and  the  distributive  education 
program  to  counselors,  teachers,  and  students*. 

( ) 5.  How  well  Is  the  program  accepted  by  school  administration, 

faculty,  parents,  and  the  business  community? 

The  effectiveness  of  the  public  relations  program  can  be  measured 
by  how  well  school  administrators*  faculty,  parents,  and  the 
business  community  understand  and  appreciate  distributive 
education  end  its  place  in  the  total  school  program.  Media 
such  as  radio,  television,  exhibits  and  displays,  newspapers, 
booklets,  contests,  open  house,  and  appearances  before  school, 
business,  and  civic  groups  should  be  used  to  impart  information, 
develop  interest,  receive  cooperation  of  the  business  and 
school  community,  and  build  a favorable  reputation  for  the 
distributive  education  program. 

C ) 6.  To  what  extent  do  follow-up  studies  of'  graduates  reveal 

successful  employment  in  jobs  for  which  students  are  pre- 
pared? 

Studies  should  be  conducted  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  present  program,  it  should  be  determined  whether 
employment  is  available  in  jobs  for  which  students  are  pre- 
pared. 

C ) 7.  To  what  extent  are  follow-up  studies  of  graduares  used  in 

determining  recommended  changes  in  the  program? 

The  information  obtained  from,  follow-up  studies  of  graduates 
should  be  utilized  in  developing  programs  in  distributive  > 
education.  This  is  the  only  way  that  the  needs  of  the  students 
and  the  needs  of  the  community  can  be  matched. 
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\ VI.  SPECIAL  CHARACTER! S TI CS  OF  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


After  a thorough  examination  of  the  distributive  education 
program  has  been,  made,  each  coordinator  should  list  under  ’’Special 
Characteristics1’  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  his  program. 

1.  What  are  the  strengths  or  distinguishing  features  of  your  program? 

a. 

b. 


2.  What  are  the  weaknesses  or  areas  needing  improvement  that  are 
important  to  program  development? 

d 4 

b. 

c. 

d. 


3.  What  procedures  are  planned  to  overcome  existing  weaknesses? 
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VII.  general  evaluation  of  instruction  in  distributive  education 


ERIC 
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The  evaluation  of  this  section  is  a summary  Impression  of  the 
program  in  light  of  the  school's  philosophy,  the  needs  of  the  students, 
and  the  aims  of  distributive  education. 


Evaluation: 

h 

a.  To  what  extent  is  Instruction  in  distributive  education  con- 
sistent with  the  philosophy  and  objectives  given  in  Part  IV, 
Section  3. 

■ s 

b,  'To  what  extent  does  instruction  in  distributive  education  meet 

| the  needs  of  students  as  set  forth  in  Part  IV,  Section  C? 

i 

1 c.  To  what  extent  is  the  school  identifying  problems  in  distri- 

butive education  instruction  and  seeking  their  solutions? 

j 

i 

i 

\ . - 
t 

\ 


j 


i 
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ABOUT  THE  COVER.  . . 


The  photographs  reproduced  on  the 
cover  obviously  do  not  show  Jobs  In  plas- 
tics plants t but  they  do  reflect  the  pro- 
ducts being  manufactured  by  employees  in 
the  industry.  To  some  extent  each  photo 
illustrates  the  manner  In  which  plastics 
permit  the  most  flexible  product  use 
ever  achieved. 

Our  manned  trips  to  the  moon  are  de~ 
pendent  upon  plastics  from  liftoff  to  the 
fiery  meeting  with  the  earths  atmosphere 
on  the  return  trip.  iPlastics  are  also 
found  In  the  depths  of  ourJ  oceans  pro- 
tecting cables  from  the  environment  of 
the  deep.  Construction  represents  a rap- 
idly expanding  plastics  market  and  the 
' use  of  plastics  in  packaging  is  an  almost 
unbelievable  revolution.  The  plastic 
bottle  shown  Is  filled  with  watfer  and  has 
been  dropped  from  20  feet  with  no  damage. 

This  report  will  examine  some  of  > 
the  jpbs  which  must  be  filled  in  order  to 
manufacture  the  ever  Increasing  list  of 
plastics -products. 
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special  notice 


This,  publication  has  been  developed  to  aid  the  selection 
and  placement  techniques  required  to  obtain  maximum 
utilization  of  human  resources.  The  material  presented  has 
been  collected  through  research,  observation,  and  interview. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  typify  the  information  so  as  to 
provide  maximum  usage;  however,  conditions  differ  to  such 
an  extent  that  certain  areas  of  information  may  not  precisely 
describe  a given  location  or  process.  Caution  must  therefore 
he  exercised  in  the  use  of  such  material. 

Additional  details  relative  to  jobs  in  this  industry  are 
available  through  local  State  Employment  Service  offices 
throughout  the  nation. 
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FOREWORD.  . - 


There  is  more  than  ample  evidence  to  support  the  state- 
ment that  Plastics  is  the  nation's  most  spectacular 
growth  industry*  A recent  estimate  shows  that  since 
World  War  XI,  it  has  been  growing  at  a rate  double  that 
of  all  manufacturing.  It  has  also  been  estimated  that 
by  1983  the  volume  of  plastics  used  for  all  purposes 
will  be  in  excess  of  the  volume  of  metals  used. 

Plastics  has  truly  become  a way  of  life.  From  the  in- 
expensive ball  point  pen  to  the  life-saving  pacemaker 
device,  plastics  has  invaded  every  area  of  our  economy. 

It  Is  indeed  difficult  to  imagine  a single  consumer 
purchase  in  which  plastic  is  not  a part  of  the  product 
or  package. 

Technology  and  research  expand  this  exciting  industry 
on  almost  a daily  basis.  These  dramatic  advances  cer- 
tainly improve  the  products  we  use,  but  they  also  place 
certain  demands  on  the  industry  which  are  becoming  diffi- 
cult to  fulfill.  Job  requirements  and  skill  qualifica- 
tions are  changing  so  rapidly  that  a recent  national 
survey  shows  that  a critical  shortage  of  trained  person- 
nel now  exists  at  all  levels.  -This  booklet  has  been 
prepared  to  enable  those  wishing  to  enter  this  most 
rapidly  growing  industry  to  understand  better  the  world 
of  work  in  plastics  - its  requirements  and  its  oppor- 
tunities. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


BACKGROUND 


WHAT  IS  PLASTIC?  Chemically,  plastic 
require!  a long  and  complicated  defi- 
nition. In  much  simpler  terms,  plas- 
tic is  our  ball  point  pen,  our  trans- 
istor radio,  our  desk  top,  automobile 
dashboard  and  in  fact  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  wandering  of  the  imagina- 
tion# The  beginning  of  the  plastics  in- 
dustry is  generally  credited  to  the 
year  when  a printer  named  John 

Wesley  Hyatt  combined  camphor  with  a 
nitrocellulose  (gun  cotton)  solution. 

His  curiosity  resulted  in  a product 
which  gave  plastic  its  only  commercial 
use  for  the  next  forty  years.  Celluloid,  48  it  was  called,  was  used  in 
a variety  of  products  - such  as  pipe  stems,  photographic  film,  jewelry, 
shirt  collars  and  cuffs,  and  false  teeth. 


It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
the  reason  John  Wesley  Hyatt  created  the 
first  commercial  plastic  in  this  country 
was  because  of  the  shortage  of  ivory 
from  which. billiard  balls  were  made. 
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Many  people*  Including  chemists 
and  inventors*  worked  very  hard  to  expand  the  uses  for  this  new  found  ,» 
material.  Fej  were  successful  until  the  science  of  chemistry  under- 
went rather  dramatic  changes  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Chemists 
began  to  concentrate  heavily  on  the  molecular  structure  of  matter  rather 
than  just  the  chemical  composition.  The  importance  of  this  concept  is 
more  readily  appreciated  when  one  realizes*  for  example*  that  flour  and 
cotton  have  the  same  chemical  composition.  The  difference  between  the 
two  that  we  all  know  and  recognize  is  a molecular  structure  difference. 


The  importance  of  this  significant  break- 
through has  permitted .plastics  processing 
with  properties  to  suit  almost  any  purpose. 
This  is  best  observed  through  the  research 
and  development  efforts  of  almost  every 
industry  to  best  utilize  plastics.  Medical 
technology*  for  example*  has  barely  scratch- 
ed the  surface  even  though  thousands  of 
people  are  again* leading  normal  lives 
thanks  to  implantable  plastic  devices. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  unique  aspect 
of  this  industry  - the  ability  to  create 
products*  markets*  and  applications  that 
have  never  before  been  possible.  Plastics 
have  been  an  essential  part  of  our  manned 
moon  flights*  for  the  astronauts  as  well  as  the  space  ships  they  use. 

Its  value  to  our  future  spacp  programs  would  defy  calculation.  Similar 
conditions  also  exist  with  our  undersea  exploration  activities.  It  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  plastics  which  permit  the  ^unique  and 
sometimes  exotic  uses  of  this  material. 


As  rapidly  as  completely  new  uses 

are  found*  plastics  continue  to  displace  the  established  materials  such 
as  wood*  glass*  and  metal  used  in  many  products.  From  almost  any  loca- 
tion* one  needs  both  hands  to  count  the  number  of  times  he  can  point 
to  an  object  and  state*  ''Mow  they  make  it  out  of  plastic."  A fetr years 
ago*  this  same  statement  was  intended  as  a note  of  caution.  After  all* 
plastic  had  notproven  itself  reliable  and*  as  with  all  materials*  it 
was  not  necessarily  properly  used.  In  those  early  days  of  the  industry* 
the  substitute  use  of  plastic  was_usually  quite  apparent.  Today*  from 
the  finest  furniture  lines  to  entire  automobilebodies*  ^Tastic_is^be- 
ing  used  to  definite  advantage.  Its  surface  appearance  is  limited  only 
by  personal  preference  ranging  from  a weathered  knotty  grain  to  a mirror 
smooth  gloss.  And  all  in  the  color  of  your  choice. 
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Plastic  as  a material  has  come  a 

long  way;  but  as  an  industry  it  has  barely  started.  One  of  its  most 
serious  problems  which  must  be  overcome  in  order  to  permit  its  continued 
growth  is  an  able  work  force.  Other  portions  of  this  publication  will 
describe  the  jobs  found  in  plants  which  produce  plastic  products. 
Employment  conditions  such  as  entry  qualif ications » promotional  oppor- 
tunities* and  other  relevant  data  also  will  be  described. 


see  next  page . . . 
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Kralastic  ABS  plasbc  body  ts  still  intact  after  car  went  through  bnck  wall  at  30  mph.  Doors  and  hood  were  not  sprung 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


PROCESSING  A description  covering  all  facets  of 

plastic  processing  would  not  be  of 
particular  value  in  this  publication. 
Therefore,  only  the  basics  will  be  discussed  and  even  this  will  pri- 
marily be  in  occupational  terms. 


i 

Plants  which  produce-plastic  pro- 
ducts are  called  convertors  or  processors.  They  take  raw  materials * 
called  resins > and  through  various  methods  produce  finished  I moldings . 

A molding  can  be  the  final  product.  ' IrTany  case*  resins  are  converted 
into  another  form  through  machine  or  hand  processing.  A sketch  is 
included  to  better  illustrate  this  material  £low. 


Essentially*  there  aft  two  divi- 
sions of  the  raw  material.  Thermoset  is  a term  used  to  denote  plastic 
which  is  perma  ently  fixed  after  the  resins  are  molded.  It  undergoes 
a chemical  char,  e which  eliminates  any  further  change  short  of  destroy- 
ing the  molding.  , Thermoplastic  * " on  the  other  hand*  is  entirely  differ- 
ent because  it  only  undergoes  a physical  change  and*  generally  speaking 
can  be  remolded  numerous  times  into  any  desired  shape.  This  means  that 
thermoplastic  moldings  can  be  ground  up  and  run  through  the  molding 
machines  multiple  times.  Once  molded*  thermoset  castings  may  not  be 
reused. 
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THE  TWO  GENERAL  CLASSES  OF  PLASTICS 
MATERIALS  USED  IN  THE  INJECTION 
HOLDING  PROCESS  ARE  THERMOPLASTIC 
AND  THERMOSET. 


Thermoplastics  mate- 
rials  may  be  llkered 
to  wax  which  can  be 
mel ted  and  shaped 
while  it  is  sof t . 


Thermosetting  materi- 
als may  be  likened 
to  concrete.  Once 
mixed,  poured  and 
set.  Its  form  cannot 
be  changed. 


Regardless  of  which  resin  is  used, 
certain  economic  factors  must  be  recognized  by  all  plant  employees. 
Firs.t,  in  any  plastic  plant,  the  most  important  product?  *p  ingredient 
is  speed.  Cost  estimates*  which  include  wages,  are  based  on  machine 
capability  speeds  and  the  cost  of  taw  materials.  The  fact  that  an  im- 
perfect  product  may  be  remolded  does  not  in  itself  mean  money  saved. 

The  time  and  labor  costs  of  remolding  are  far  greater  than  the  resin 
costs.  Salvageable  materials,  which  can  be  reused,  only  represent  a 
saving  when  an  appreciable  volume  is  on  hand  for  a new  run.  This  would 
ideally  consist  of  normal  scrap  which  cannot  be  avoided  during  a produc- 
tion run. 
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Another  facto'  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  imp-or"  functions  of  evei-y 
job  in  the  .t,  Is  to  insure  mold- 
ing a clean  casting.  This  means 
that  the  redins  must  be  completely 
free  of  foreign  matter*  When  the 
resins  become  liquid  during  molding, 
any  dirt  particles  may  be  dissolved 
through  many  moldings  and  can  in 
addition  to  discoloring  the  .product, 
stain  cr  damage  the  molds  being  used* 
Such  "dirty*1  moldings  cannot  be  re- 
molded because  there  is  no  method 
to  remove  the  unwanted  stain  color. 
Moreover,  the  machine  will  ha*  to 
be  shut  down  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  purged.  It  is  therefore  essen- 
tial that  all  plant  employees  are 
alert  to  prevent  such  waste. 


Molding  Compounds 
are_not_ 

good  mixers 


An  additional  matter  of  concern 

for  plastic  processors  is  the  amount  of  finishing  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  bring  the  casting  to  specification.  Again,  time  is  the  enemy. 
The  best  engineered  job*  using  the  finest  molds,  may  still  ^result  in  a 
molding  which  will  require  cutting,  drilling,  or  other  finishing  tech- 
niques. On  other  jobs  the  castings  need  only  be  visually  inspected  and 
are  ready  for  packaging  at  the  machine  location. 
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A wide  variety  of  machines  exist 
in  plastic  processing  plants.  One  of  the  most  common,  however,  dates 
back  to  1871,  when  >'vi  Hyatt  and  Charles  Burroughs,  the  founder  of 
the  Burroughs  Compi*..}  , designed  and  built  a plastic  molding  machine* 
Although  other  manufacturers  have  ma.'c  numerous  improvements,  several 
of  the  original  machines  are  still  in  ct>  '■  •'ion  rfter.  nearly  one^  hun- 
dred years.  Although  the  basic  principles  of  this  machine  appear  rela- 
tively simple,  the  actual  operation  must  be  rather  precise. 


A drawing  is  included  to  show  the 

basic  functions  of  injection  molding.  There  are  endless  variables  in 
its  operation,  depending  upon  such  factors  as  the  sire  of  the  molding, 
the  purpose  of  the  molding  or  the  intended  use  of  the  final  product. 
These  are  the  same  factors  that  determine  the  type  of  resin  to  be  used. 
Drawings  shown  on  the  following  page  illustrate  several  molding  methods. 
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HEATING 


MOLDING  MATERIAL 

HOPPER 


TO  MOLD  $ 


injection 


PLUNGER 


PLUNGER  TYPE  INJECTION  MOLDING 


SCREW  TYPE  INJECTION  MOLDING 


COMPRESSION  MOLDING 
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Examples  vf  products  typically 

injection  molded  include:  tableware*  toys*  seipII  parts  such  as  gears 

and  bearings*  handles*  suitcase  shells*  writing  instruments*  automotive 
accessories*  jewelry*  and  many  other  product  variations  which,  basically* 
may  be  removed  from  a two-part  mold  as  a single  piece. 


Blow  molding  is  used  for  products 
such  as  large  containers  or  tanks  which  cannot  be  injection  molded  in 
one  piece.  An  example  of  a blow  molded  product  would  be  a five  gallon 
container.  Blow  molding  permits  tnis  container  to  be  made  in  one  piece 
even  though  a seam  may  show.  In  blow  molding*  the  resin  is  heated  to 
a liquid  state  and  blown  with  air.  or  another  gas*  into  the  shape  of  the 
mold  which  closes  around  it.  The  mold  Is  cold  enough  to  harden  the 
plastic  to  shape.  In  other  words*  a plastic  bubble  is  blown  which  is 
forced  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  mold . 


FINISHED  BOTTLE  REMOVED 
FROM  MOLD 


BLOW  MOLDING 
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Another  processing  method  in  wide 

use  Is  known  as  thermoforming.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  methods  for 
shaping  plastics  and  consists  of  heating  a thermoplastic  sheet  until 
it  is  soft*  and  then  forcing  it  against  the  mold  contours  fay  either 
mechanical  means  or  a vacuum  pressure*  A variety  of  casting  shapes 
may  be  obtained  using  this  method  which  is  generally  considered  econom- 
ical because  only  one  mold  is  required.  Small  items  such  as  disposable 
cups  and  lids  are  formed  in  this  manner  as  well  as  large  pieces  such 
as  boxes j boats*  campers*  and  refrigerator  door  liners. 


HEATED  PLASTIC  MATERIAL 


CLAMPS 


VACUUM  OFF 


VACUUM  ON 

VACUUM  FORKING 
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CALENDERING 


There  are  numerous  other  processing 
methods  vhich,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  designed  to  produce  specific  cast- 
ing shapes.  In  general,  resins  are  con- 
verted into  shapes  using  heat,  pressure, 
and  temperature  differences  to  accom- 
plish the  physical  or  chemical  change  * 

A wide  range  of  hobby  kits  are  available 
which  utilize  do- it-yourself  molding 
methods c Usually  such  methods  use  a 
liquid  resin  and  liquid  catalyst  to  ef- 
fect the  room  temperature  cure.  Holds 
may  be  made  of  various  materials  or 
purchased  commercially  at  low  cost. 
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CHAPTER 

THREE 


A*  INJECTION  AND  SLOW  MOLDING*  By  far,  the  moat  common  machine 

found  in  plastic  plants  is  the 
injection  molding  machine*  Al- 
though blow  molding  is  an  entirely  different  type  machine,  the  worker 
relationships  are  practically  identical  and  for  this  reason  alone  the 
two  are  grouped  together*  Products  of  these  machines  were  discussed 
in  a previous  chapter,  but  little  was  said  of  what  was  necessary  by 
the  work  force*  To  Include  as  many  occupations  as  possible > we  will 
examine  a hypothetical  large  plant  which  employs  400  workers*  A chart 
has  been  prepared  to  show  typical  job  titles  and  relationships*  Mana- 
gerial positions  are  not  shown  because  these  positions  are  usually 
typical  to  any  Industrial  establishment  and  the  need  of  the  plastics 
industry  is  for  persons  knowledgeable  about  plastics  processing* 


In  many  large  plants,  machines 

run  24  hours  a day  because  production  orders  are  large  and  time  be- 
comes an  important  cost  factor*  Therefore,  a new  plant  employee  is 
usually  assigned  a machine  already  in  operation.  His  title  will  be 
MOLDING  MACHINE  OPERATOR,  MACHINE  OPERATOR,  or  just  OPERATOR*  Since 
each  production  run  requires  different  finishing  or  tending  duties, 
he  will  not  learn  the  entire 'range  of  job  responsibilities  at  one 
time.  Rather,  he  will  learn  them  as  the  runs  on  his  machine  are 
changed*  For  purposes  of  this  report,  all  duties  will  be  grouped* 
Photographs  are  Included  to  show  actual  machines  in  operation*  Pri- 
marily* the  machine  operator  is  responsible  for  the  quality  of  his 
molding  machine  product.  Usually  this  requires  only  a visual  examina- 
tion accompanied  by  feeling  for  rough  edges  or  other  surface  defects* 
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The  completion  of  each  molded  piece  represents  a cycle  of  the  machine. 
The  operator  follows  several  steps  in  removing  the  molding  from  the 
machine*  As  shown  on  the  drawing,  there  is  a safety  gate  which  must 
be  slid  back  to  expose  the  mold.  This  gate)  in  reality,  is  a switch 
which  prevents  the  molds  from  closing  until  the  gate  is  closed*  Tor 
good  casting,  molds  are  closed  under  heavy  pressure  and  close  auto- 
matically regardless  of  hands  which  may  not  be  removed  in  time.  Hence 
the  safety  gate  eliminates  this  possibility. 


TYPICAL  INJECTION  HOLDING  HACHINE 


When  the  molding  is  complete,  the 
operator  slides  open  the  safety 
gate  to  expose  the  opened  mold. 

He  may  remove  the  molding  by 
hand  or  with  hand tools  depend- 
ing upon  its  shape,  The  part  is 
not  hot,  since  cooling  is  a func- 
tion of  the  mold,  but  it  is  still 
warm.  After  the  molding, is  removed, 
the  operator  closes  the  gate  and 
the  machine  automatically  recycles. 
It  is  during  this  recycle  time 
that  finishing  tasks  are  per- 
formed, Excess  plastic  is  eas- 
ily trimmed  or  cut  because  it 
is  still  warm.  At  this  time  the 
examination  is  made  aud  if  the 
piece  is  imperfect,  it  is  re jeered 
for  scrap  or  may  be  inserted  into 


HOLD  OPEN  WITH 
FINISHED  CASTING 


a grinder  for  reuse,  if  possible * Following  the  molding  examination, 
the  operator  may  perform  any  of  numerous  finishing  tasks.  There  may 
be  excess  plastic  around  the  edge  of  the  casting  which  is  trimmed  off 
by  using  a knife,  hand  cutter,  or  even  power  tools.  Finishing  opera" 
tions  may  also  include  drilling  holes  in  the  molding,  or  placing  cast- 
ings in  clamp  forms  to  prevent  warpage.  If  the  finishing  steps  are  too 
numerous  there  may  be  several  operators  to  a single  machine,  or,  parts 
may  be  sent  to  the  finishing  department  where  FINISHERS  or  ASSEMBLERS 
will  complete  the  operation. 


Like  anything  else,  molding-  ma- 
chines do  not  run  perfectly  for  extended  periods  ' ? time  without  ad- 
justments or  repairs.  When  a machine  malfunctions,  the  operator  will 
notify  his  foreman,  who,  after  examination  may  call  a repairman  to  investi- 
gate and  correct  the  problem.  Rarely  does  the  operator  make  any  ma- 
chine adjustments  under  these  conditions.  An  additional  duty  of  the 
operator  iy  be  to  insure  that  the  storage  hopper  has  sufficient  resin 
to  continue  molding.  In  some  cases  the  operator  may  fill  the  hopper, 
but  usually  other  people  are  assigned  to  maintain  all  hoppers  with 
the  proper  resins.  Most  hoppers  have  a window  for  visual  capacity 
checks.  There  is  one  additional  situation  the  machine  operator  may 
encounter;  that  is,  tending  an  automatic  machine.  In  this  case  the 
operator  does  not  operate  the  safety  gate  to  remove  the  part  because 
the  casting  is  ejected  automatically.  He  continues  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  the  part  and  performs  finishing  as  required. 


Generally,  the  machine  operator 

has  little  relationship  to  the  molding  machine.  In  most  plants,  the 
operator  does  not  control  the  machine  beyond  operating  the  safety  gate 
to  remove  the  machine  product.  He  may,  however,  operate  a variety  of  ' 
machines  such  as  drill  presses  and  sanders,  to  finish  the  plastic  cast- 
ing. Actual  conditions  vary  somewhat  front  plant  to  plant,  but  the 
operator  is  usually  able  to  stand  or  sit  to  suit  his  convenience.  Ex- 
cept for  the  largest  molding  machines,  a plastic  molding  rarely  weighs 
more  than  a pound  or  two.  Even  the  larger  moldings  are  not  heavy,  but 
may  be  somewhat  awkward  to  handle  because  of  size  - such  as  light  dif- 
fusers or  T.V.  cabinets.  Many  plants  distinguish  the  difference  by 
, using  "LIGHT11  or  "HEAVY"  within  the  job  title  and  by  paying  a small 
premium.  By  far,  women  constitute  the  majority  of  those  employed  as 
operators  or  finishers. 


i A large  plant  will  also  have  an 

assembly  department  where  actual  molded  parts  are  put  together  or 
where  finishing  touches  such  as  brand  names  or  metal  foil  finishes  are 
applied.  Typical  ASSEMBLER  duties  would  be  reflected  by  the  person 
who  completes  thermal  products  such  as  an  ice-bucket.  Handles  and 


knobs  are  applied  using  hand  or  power  tools.  Inner  and  outer  shells 
are  joined  together  using  a spin-welding  machine.  The  two  parts  are 
placed  into  jigs  and  one  is  spun  rapidly  by  the  machine  while  contact- 
ing the  other.  This  forces  the  air  from  between  the  parts  while  melting 
them  together.  The  ASSEMBLER  would  also  operate  the  small  hot  stamping 
machines  which  imprint  names,  designs,  or  metal  finishes  on  plastic 
parts.  Again,  the  part  is  placed  in  a jig,  the  machine  handle  is  pulled 
down  and  the  Imprint  is  accomplished.  Still  another  example  of  assembly 
found  in  a large  plant  might  Include  molded  suitcases.  The  assemblers 
start  with  the  molded  shells  and  by  cementing,  drilling,  and  rl voting, 
Install  the  linings  and  hardware  to  form  the  completed  luggage.  Ma- 
chines are  pre-set  for  the  particular  operation  and  most  are  foot- 
controlled.  Liners  are  all  pre-cut  and  ready  for  insertion. 


In  general,  the  same  comments  rela- 
tive to  job  conditions  for  the  MOLDING  MACHINE  OPERATOR  job  apply  to 
the  ASSEMBLER.  Most  assemblers  are  female. 


A large  plant  may  have  75  to  100 
molding  machines  which,  as  much  as  possible,  run  continuously.  This 
requires  three  shifts  of  workers.  Another  job  which  is  vital  to  maximum 
production  involves  those  people  responsible  for  the  bulk  movement  of 
resins  to  the  machines,  as  well  as  the  removal  of  those  castings  ready 
for  assembly,  packaging,  or  direct  movements  Into  stock.  Typically, 
the  jobs  are  titled  as  "MATERIAL  HANDLER"  or  M FI  DORMAN,"  Because  of  the 
lifting  and  carrying  necessity,  these  jobs  are  almost  always  filled  by 
males.  Job  duties  vary  slightly  from  plant  to  plant,  but  in  many  cases 
these  people  are  a part  of  the,  incoming  stock  work  force.  They  receive 
the  barrels  of  resins  from  the  manufacturer  and,  using  hand  carts  and 
fork-lift  trucks,  stock  the  supplies  according  to  type  and  color.  They 
are  also  responsible  for  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  the  proper 
resin  to  each  molding  machine  in  the  plant.  This  is  usually  accomplished 
by  routing  all  production  orders  through  .this  department  which  in  turn 
prepares  a delivery  schedule  showing  which  machines  require' what  resins. 


Another  activity  usually  found  in 

this  department  is  that  , . ioloring  the  resins  according  to  the  produc- 
tion order  specifications.  Colors  are  obtained  by  mixing  pigment  pow- 
ders with  the  plastic  resin  materials.  Specific  amounts  of  each  must 
be  used  to  obtain  desired  uniformity  of  colors,  an  Important  factor  in 
large  or  repeat  orders . A large  motor  driven  drum  is  used  to  mix  the 
colors  and  resins  together  until  the  color  is  uniformly  spread.  The 
drum  is  emptied  and  the  resins  are  either  stocked  or  delivered  directly 
to  the  molding  machines.  In  arty  case,  some  plants  have  specified  job 
titles,  such  as  MIXER,  for  persons  responsible  for  coloring  resins. 
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Finishing  tasks  are  often  performed 
during  the  machine  cycle  time. 
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PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF: 
Keolyn  Plastics,  inc. 


PHOTOS  CC'JRTESV  OF: 

Elgin  Molded  Plastics  co.  ino 


It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
soue  plants  employ  a person  full  time  to  reprocess  scrap  or  rejected 
materials.  Usually  these  jobs  consist  of  operating  several  machines 
which  will  grind*  extrude*  and  cut  the  salvaged  material  into  uniform 
pellet  size  for  remolding.  It  is  also  possible  to  combine  different 
colors  through  this  technique  and  achieve  a specified  color  tone.  In 
other  cases  the  finished  salvage  must  be  made  black  and  stored  for 
appropriate  production  orders. 


Although  a variety  of  production 

jobs  have  been  described,  the  qualifications  and  working  conditions 
are  practically  Identical  for  each.  In  general,  a person  should  be 
prepared  to. perform  the  same  job  task  over  and  over.  , For  example, 
the  examination  and  finish i*:g  of  a molding  will  be  the  same  through- 
out each  shift  worked.  Where  possible,  the  work  of  the  OPERATOR  will 
be  scheduled  to  the  requirements  of  the  machine  cycifi  lLihvi  It  is  es" 
sential  that  maximum  production  be  obtained  from  the  machine  and  this 
may  require  several  operators  if  the  finishing  tasks  are  too  time  con- 
suming. 


- Persons  interested  in  production 

jobs,  such  as  those  described*  will  need  no  previous  experience  and, 
almost  without  exception*  there  were,  no  educational  requirements  neces- 
sary at  plants  visited  during  this  study.  Generally  speaking*  th*. 
larger  plants  are  able  to  employ  persons  who  are  eyen  unable  to  read 
or  write.  In  most  cases*  smaller  plants  will  require  a person  to  read 
and  write*  but  this  is  usually  because  of  the  wider-.range  of  work  activi- 
ties required.  In  other  words*  in  a small  plant  it  is  necessary" to 
learn  more  about  the  entire  operation  since  less  specialization  (in 
occupations)  is  possible. 
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B,  OTHER  MOLDING  JOBS.  Other  types  of  molding  require 

somewhat  different  job  duties  for 
the  MACHINE  OPERATOR,  for  example, 
in  \'->cuum  forming,  a piece  of  sheet  plastic  must  be  placed  with  a frame 
and  clamped  in  place.  The  sheets  are  not  hea^*  but  may  be  awkwardly 
large.  'When  the  molding  is  complete,  the  sheet  is  removed  and  a variety 
of  finish ing  steps  may  be  necessary,  Because  of  size,  the  finishing 
may  be  somewhat  more  difficult  than  that  required  from  other  molding 
processes. 


Vacuum  forming  may  also  require 

more  operator  association  with  the  machine  than  Injection  molding  does . 
Some  machines  are  similar  to  a revolving  disc  which  makes  four  steps. 
The  operator  must  monitor  the  machine  action  and  stop  the  process  In 
the  event  of  a malfunction.  Usual] v the  machine  will  operate  almost 
automatically  and  provide  ample  time  for  the  plastic  shot  to  be  ap- 
plied and  removed,  all  on  a recurring  time  cycle. 


Rotational  molding  is  not  in  wide” 
spread  use,  but  the  worker  duties  are  quite  similar  except  that  resins 
are  used  instead  of  sheet  plasi\c,  In  rotational  molding  the  mold  is 
opened  and  closed  by  the  operator  using  hand  * r power  tools.  The  ad- 
vantage to  rotational  molding  is  in  the  relatively  large  else  of  the 
finished  casting. 
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REPAIR  AND  MAINTENANCE 


Every  plant  must  maintain  a suffi- 
cient nujisbet  of  people  who  are  able 
to  diagnose  and  repair  machine  t*.l- 
f unctions.  As  noted  previously*  the  machine  operator  rarely  adjusts 
or  controls  the  machine.  He  will  usually  signal  a repairman*  who 
may  have  a title  such  asi  / SET-UP  MAH*  CYCLE  ANALYST*  MAINTENANCE  ViAN,  or 
TROUBLE- SHOOTER,  Sometimes  these  job  titles  reflect  only  certain 
work  functions;  like  the  set-up  man  may  never  be  a trouble-shooter 
because  there  is  a person  who  trouble  shoots  but  never  sets  up  a ma- 
chine. For  ease  of  illustration  these  activities  will  be  combined  in 
this  report.  Before  describing  these  jobs*  however*  an  additional  job 
necessary  to  any  molding  operation  . sst  also  be  discussed. 


The  very  term  "molding11  implies 

that  molds  are  used.  Some  plastics  plants  employ  MOLD-MASERS  who  in 
many  cases  must  he  accomplished  machinists  with  a specialized  knowledge 
of  plastics.  Because  a finished  molding  is  to  be  a particular  size* 
the  mold  maker  must  account  for  traterial  shrinkage  when  making  the  mold 
or  the  finished  piece  will  not  be  purchased.  He  therefore  must  become 
familiar  with  such  factors  as  material  shrinkage  and  warpage,  Although 
the  MOLD-MAKER  is  an  occupation  found  in  some  plastics  plants*  most 
plants  purchase  molds  from  machine  shops.  This  report  will  therefore 
describe  plant  jobs  which  deal  with  molds  already  made*  hut  it  should 
he  noted  that  molds  are  very  costly*  There  is*  therefore*  usually  a 
person  assigned  with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  molds  in 
good  condition.  This  includes  cleaning  and  storing  and  can  also  in- 
clude setting  and  removing  the  mold  from  the  molding  machine. 


The  jobs  involved  in  repairing, 
maintaining,  and  responding  to  ’‘Help”  calls  on  the  machines  require 
a worker  to  use  a variety  of  tools,  both  hand  and  power  driven.  Host 
plants  are  willing  to  train  people  in  the  jobs  where  the  desirable  ap- 
titudes are  apparent.  Molding  machines  use  heat,  cooling,  pressure  and 
a variety  of  linkages  and  valves  to  pro*t«rly  process  raw  materials*  Our 
typical  repairman  must  therefore  be  a jack-of-all- trades  including  plumb e 
and  electrician,  based  on  the  product  desired  and  the  resins  to  be  used, 
the  machine  must  he  set  up  to  cycle  in  the  fastest  time.  This  requires 
among  other  things,  that  the  pressure  which  closes  and  holds  the  molds 
must  be  just  right.  The  temperature  must  be  controlled  at  the  proper 
degree  for  the  material,  both  hot  and  cold.  It  is  the  cooling  which 
causes  the  plastic  to  retain  the  mold  shape.  On  the  other  hand  It  i$ 
heat  which  causes  the  resin  to  melt  and  flow  Into  the  molds.  In  ad- 
dition to  heat,  the  resins  are  forced  under  pressure  into-the  molds 
and  this  must  also  be  regulated. 

The  duties  of  the  person  responsible 
for  setting  up  the  molding  machine  include  the  use  of  a variety  of  tools 
and  equipment,  ilolds  and  platens  are  quite  heavy  and  would  usually  be 
moved  to  the  machine  and  positioned  in  place  by  using  chain  hoists  and 
hand  trucks.  ' Impact  wrenches  are  often  necessary  to  secure  these  parts 
into  place  after  insuring  their  proper  alinement.  Air  lines,  water 
lines,  and  electrical  connections  are  made  using  hand to'* Is.  The  pro- 
duction order  will  contain  the  necessary  specifications  for  making  the 
adjustments  to  the  machine  which  will  produce  the  desired  casting.  The 
first  castings  are  made  by  operating  the  machine  manually,  which  means 
pressing  a series  of  buttons  which  control  the  various  machine  phases. 

The  sample  product  is  examined  closely  for  conformity  to  specifications 
and  to  insure  that  surface  flaws  are  not  being  molded  Into  the  part. 
Several  pieces  may  be  molded  wtjile  making  final  adjustments  to  the 
timers  which  control  the  machine  cycle.  When  the  machine  Is  operating 
satisfactorily,  a control  is  set  which  puts  the  machine  on  automatic  cy- 
cle. The  machine  is  then  turned  over  to  the  operator  who  will  visually 
inspect  the  castings  and  perform  required  finishing  steps. 


In  some  plants  several  people  are 

used  to  set  the  machine  up  for  uperation.  For  example,  DIE-SETTERS  may 
be  responsible  on^v  for  petting  tb'  -acids  into  place  within  the  machine. 
There  are  other  plants  which  amp lev  a CYCLE  A '4LYST,  who  would  do  nothing 
more  than  make  the  machine  adjustments  to  insuie  the  most  efficient  pro- 
duction time  uut  of  the  machine.  TUgcrdless  of  how  the  machines  may  be 
set  up,  every  plant  must  provide  for  maintenance  and  repair  to  keep  the 
machiras  running.  As  noted  earlier,  many  plants  are  open  through  two  or 
three  shifts.  This  is  primarily  because  cf  the  time  and  expense  required 
to  shut  down  and  start  up  a molding  machine.  Likewise,  when  a machine 
malfunctions  it  must  be  repaired  promptly  to  t^old  waste.  The  TROUBLE- 


SHOOTER,  MAINTENANCE  MAN,  OR  REPAIRMAN,  roust  be  able  to  rapidly  diagnose 
the  problem  and  make  the  needed  repairs.  It  may  Include  using  soldering 
equipment  or  simple  hand too Is.  It  often  includes  having  to  clean  parts 
of  the  machine  where  plastic  has  hardened  and  would  prevent  proper  molding 
flow. 
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FOUR 


Plastics  plants  offer  excellent 

employment  opportunities  for  those  people  who  have  limited  educational 
and  experience  backgrounds.  In  roar  ’*  plants  the  most  important  condition 
of  employment  is  that  the  applicant  be  dependable  and  willing.  The  type 
of  entry  level  positions  is  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  plant , but 
generally  speaking  the  first  job  will  be  as  Finisher , Assembler,  or 
Machine  Operator.  As  explained  elsewhere  in  the  text,  the  duties  are 
usually  quite  simple,  but  mt^t  be  performed  to  the  machine  cycle  time. 


There  are  no  particular  educational 
requirements  and  In  some  plants  the  ability  to  read  or  speak  English  is 
not  necessary.  In  any  case,  all  plants  would  require  at  least  that  a 
person  be  able  to  understand  simple  instructions  and  be  able  to  recog- 
nize  when  a malfunction  occurs  affecting  the  molded  pieces.  Previous 
work  experience  is  not  important  in  obtaining  these  entry  jobs,  but  of 
course  previous  experience  may  enable  a person  t r advance  more  rapidly. 


For  the  most  part,  a person  must  be 
able  end,  more  importantly,  willing  to  perform  the  same  work  tasks  over 
and  over  rgain.  Plastics  plants  survive  because  products  are  mass  pro- 
duced and  this  means  that  each  piece  must  be  finished  the  same  way.  A 
requirement  for  employment  would  be  the  ability  of  the  person  to  feel 


V 
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and  see  defects.  This  is  not  to  say  a person  must  have  exceptionally 
good  eyesight,  but  he  must  be  able  to  see  the  flaw  which  could  cause 
a product  to  not  be  sold.  Blemishes  and  discolorations  would  be  examples 
of  imperfections  the  operator  should  see.  In  addition,  the  worker  must 
feel  the  molded  pieces  for  unnecessary  roughness  which  could  be  the 
sign  that  damage  has  occurred  to  the  mold.  This  inspection  is  very 
important  because  in  many  cases  the  product  is  packed  Into  shipping 
containers  as  the  operatot  removes  them  from  the  machine.  They  will  be 
seen  next  by  the  customer  and  he  too  will  make  an  examination  for 
those  items  he^ should  not  accept. 


Plastics  plants  offer  promotional 

opportunities  for  those  willing  to  learn  the  duties  of  jobs  requiring 
additional  responsibilities'.  There  is  no  guaranteed  promotional  policy, 
nor  is  there  any  policy  which  says  a person  must  attempt  to  advance. 

An  individual  may  remain  in  the  job  he  enjoys  and  not  become  more  in- 
volved with  additional  duties.  For  those  Interested  in: advancement, 
most  plants  are  willing  to  provide  ample  training  at  company  expense, 

Xn  addition  to  the  in-plant  training  offered  by  mo  Id  e rs  equipment 
manufacturers,  and  raw  material  suppliers,  there  are  numerous  voca-  _ 
tional  school  courses  offered  which  will  help  to  qualify  persons  for 
advancement.  There  are  even  a limited  number  of  correspondence  courses 
available  as  training  in  the  plastics  industry*  For  those  who  wish 
college  le'rel  courses » there  are  various  degree  and  non-degree  programs 
available . 


Industry  representatives  have  stated 
that  a serious  shortage  of  trained  personnel  exists  in  plants  of  all 
sizes  and  in  all  parts  of  the  nation.  This  shortage  will  grow  more 
acute  as  the  industry  expands  and  will  require  more  schools  to  insti- 
tute training  classes  to  provide  the  industry  with  p re- trained  person- 
nel. At  the  present  time,  if  an  individual  is  willing  to  accept  the 
help  and  training  that  Is  available > he  will  find  almost  unlimited  ad- 
vancement is  possible.  It  should  also  be  noted  that* there  are  many 
jobs  in  plastics  plants  which  are  within  the  promotional  reach  of  em- 
ployees , but  which  have  not  been  discussed  in  this  booklet.  Training » 
or  previous  experience,  is  a necessity  for  entry  purposes  in  such  jobs 
as  production  engineer  or  quality  control  technician.  Many  of  the 
higher  skilled  occupations  found  in  plastics  plants  are  Jobs  which 
are  found  in  any  manufacturing  activity  and  are  therefore  not  unique 
to  plastics  plants i 
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TRENDS 

CHAPTER  FIVE 


Fifteen  years  ago  a do sen  loading 
designers  vers  asked  to  predict  the  plastics  future.  Responding  to 
the  request  they  predicted  an  all-weather  stadium  completely  enclosed 
in  plastic,  as  well  as  other  innovations  such  as  a one-piece  bathroom, 
all-plastic  telephone  booths,  modular  furniture,  and  even  a super- 
sized cross-country  commuter  train  relying  heavily  on  plastics.  Every 
prediction  made  has  become  reality,  but  perhaps  more  important  are  the 
many  technological  advances  plastics  has  contributed  to  that  were  not 
forecast  those  fifteen  years  ago.  Or,  indeed,  the  entirely  new  pro- 
ducts that  plastics  alone  made  possible. 


The  plastics  industry  has  reached 
a critical  age  today. - It  has  changed  from  a small  industry  to  a big 
industry  and  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  largest  in  the,  world. 
Planning  has  never  been  as  important  to  any  industry  as  it  is  now  to 
plastics.  A critical  element  in  such  planning  includes  having  an 
adequately  trained  work  force  to  maintain  the  growth  rate  that  plastics 
has  established  for  itself.  Other  Industries  are  requiring  this  growth 
rate  of  plastics  in  order  to  make  maximum  use  of  plastics  capabilities 
in  all  production  applications.  As  shown  in  the  chart  reproduced  below, 
plastics  is  expected  to  far  outpace  U.S.  averages  over  the  next  five 
years. 


How  the  plastics 
Industry  is  growing, 
as  shown  typraducttoR 
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By  mid  1980,  world-wide  production 
of  plastics  may  reach  273  million  tons*  and  increase  over  si  x times 
again  by  the  year  2000.  This  means  that  plastics  materials  may  domin- 
ate nearly  three-quarters  of  the  total  materials  market  by  that  time. 

The  U,S,  production  estimate  includes  over  40  billion  pounds  of  plastics 
annually  as  we  enter  the  1980 's. 


p Recent  static tics  report  that  the 

plastics  industry  has  been  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  between  12 
and  14%,  three  times  that  of  all  UrS.  manufacturing.  A chart  is  in- 
cluded to  show  plastics  consumption  by  selected  industries.  It  is 
interesting  to  take  one  industry,  such  as  automotive  and  examine  spe- 
cific uses.  In  the  1967  model  year,  figures  show  that  an  average  of 
57  pounds  of  plastic  were  used  in  each  car.  We  have  now  reached  to 
over  200  pounds  of  plastic  per  car  and  if  break throughs  Such  as  plastic 
cold-stamping  occur,  this  figure  could  quadruple. 


Basically,  there  will  be  three  big 
plastics  markets  - construction,  transportation,  and  packaging.  It 
is  entirely  possible, of  course,  that  the  total  of  all  the  other  "smal- 
ler” markets  may  equal  or  even  surpass  the  larger  ones.  Such  smaller 
markets  include,  for  example,  toys,  furniture,  housewares,  and  medical 
markets.  For  comparison  purposes,  one  should  realize  that  500  million 
pounds  of  plastics  were  used  in  1967. 


The  projections  and  comparisons 

could  fill  a book,  an  interesting  book  to  those  concerned  with  the 
market  aspects  of  this  Industry.  These  comments  have  been  included 
to  form  the  relationship  to  the  occupational  outlook.  Industry  offi- 
cials are  very  much^concerned  because  the  labor  supply  is  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  growth  rate  at  the  present  time  - much  less  for  10  years 
hence. 


THE  INCREASING  NEED 


SUPPLY  VERSUS  DEMAND 
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“ESTIMATED  U.S.  CONSUMPTION  OF  PLASTICS 
IN  MILLIONS  OF  POUNDS  BY  SELECTED  INDUSTRY1' 
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An  important  factor  In  the  growth  of  the  plastics 
Industry  Is  that  plastics  have  not  only  replaced 
materials  traditionally  used but  have  actually 
created  entirely  new  Markets  and  product  applica- 
tions ne^er  before  possible. 
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esigners  have  made  their  predictions 
today  just  as  the?  did  fifteen  years  ago.  They  claim  there  will  be  com- 
puterized housework  systems  and  more  unit  construction;  more  plastics  in 
car  bodies,  and  appliance  revolutions. 


These  predictions  can  become  reality  only  if  sufficient  labor  Is  avail- 
able to  research,  design,  build  equipment,  and  if  the  necessary  work  force 
is  present  to  manufacture  the  products.  Industry  spokesmen  are  pre- 
dicting that  the  work  force  will  noj:  be  available  unless  action  is 
taken  now  to  Interest  and  tTfcain  potential  employees.  This  industry 
today  contains  "ground  floor"  opportunities  for  those  interested  in  a 
secure  future  in  an  expanding  industry. 


In  the  future  more  equipment  will 

be  automated  to  help  fill  the  expected  labor  shortage y but  the  short- 
age will  remain  critical.  In  late  1968 , a national  survey  was  made 
of  plastics  plants  to  help  define  the  shortages , then  and  for  the 
future*  A chart  from  that  survey  has  been  reproduced. 
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The  figures  shown  represent  re- 
sponses from  the  east  coast  to  the  west  coast , which  indicate  the  sup- 
ply need  will  be  uniform  throughout  the  nation.  Particular  reference 
was  made  in  this  survey  to  the  need  for  skilled  employees.  This  in- 
cludes mold-makers,  set-up  people,  and  quality  control  technicians, 
to  help  in  filling  these  shortage  occupations,  the  industry  at  a whole 
has  provided'  equipment  and  raw  materials  for  educational  purposes  to 
a variety  of  training  centers,  such  as  schools.  All  plants  responding 
to  the  survey  have  listed  skilled  occupations  as  the  most  difficult  to 
fill.  In  second  and  third  place  are  the  semi-skilled  and  technician 
positions. 


An  interesting  fact  from  the  survey 
shews  that  7155  of  the  plants  would  pay  new  trained  employees  higher 
salaries  than  non- trained.  Over  half  claimed  a willingness  to  pay 
from  10  to  19%  extra  for  such  new  employees.  The  student  who  is  inter- 
ested in  this  industry  should  take  as  many  plastics  related  school 
courses  as  possible. 


There  is  no  reliable  figure  to  indi- 

$ cate  how  many  thousands  of  additional  employees  will  be  necessary  at  a 

given  point  in  time,*  However,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  the  majority 
of  companies  will  be  hiring  more  new  people  each  year  than  they  did 
the  year  before. 


Additional  information  concerning 
educational  data  relative  to  the  plastics  industry  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  The  Society  of  The  Plastics  Industry , Inc.  at  the  address 
shown  on  the  inside  of  the  back  cover . 
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PLANT  TITLE 

PAGE 

D.O.T,  TITLE  0. 

O.T.  CODE  =/ 

H- 

MOLDING  fJAC.HlNE  OPERATOR 

H- 

13 

machine  Operator 

13 

, INJECTION-MOLDING 

MACHINE  TENDER 

556.885 

OPERATOR 

13 

J 

FINISHED 

16 

' FINISHER,  HAND 

754.884 

ASSEMBLER 

17 

ASSEMBLER 

754,884 

* 

MATERIAL  HANDLER 

* 

17 

i 

Laborer,  stores 

922.887 

FLOORMAN 

17 

AL  HANDLER 

929.887 

MIXER 

17 

.g-machine  opr. 

550.885 

HAND  FINISHER 

20 

LAMINATOR,  PREFORMS 

754,884 

set-up  Man 

21 

MOLD  SETTER 

556.780 

Cycle  Analyst 

21 

J 

maintenance  man 
+ 

21 

MAI  NT.  MECHANIC  II 

638.281 

TROUBLE-SHOOTER 

21 

_P 

MOLD  MAKERS 

21 

TOOL -AND -DIE  MAKER 

601,280 

ERIC 


1/  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  Third  Edition, 
volume  I,  Washington:  U*S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1965 , 
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ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  PLASTICS  PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY  MAY  8E  OBTAINED  FROM 
ANY  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICE 


FOR  INDUSTRY  INFORMATION,  EDUCATIONAL 
DATA,  OR  LISTS  OF  TRADE  AND 
TECHNICAL  MAGAZINES,  WRITE  TO: 


The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry , Inc. 
Public  Relations  Department 
250  Park  Avenue 
Hew  York,  iir*y*  10017 


THIS  BOOKLET  HAS  BEEN  PREPARED  BY  THE 
OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS  FIELD  CENTER 
310  PRICE  PLACE 
MADISON,  WISCONSIN  53705 
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ABSTRACT  - During  the  years  1957-1960, 
research  was  conducted  at  Alexandria, 

Virginia  by  the  Hunan  Resources  Research 
Organization  regarding  the  individual 
maintenance  jobs  for  Army  Field  Radio 
Repairmen.  The  purpose  was  to  collect  data 
that  would  be  valuable  in  constructing 
evaluations  of  the  men,  and  in  designing 
experimental  training  courses.  The  articles 
■presented  in  this  document  Include  two  -<i 
presentations  at  professional  meetings  aqd 
two  briefings  concerning  the  development  and 
evaluation  of _ training  courses.  The  articles 
are:  (1)  The  implementation  of  Functional 
Context  Training  in  a Radio  Repairman  Course, 
12)  A Follow- Up  Study  of  Experimentally 
Trained  and  Conventionally  Trained  Field 
Radio  Repairmen#  {3)  The  Development  and 
Evaluation  of  the  Experimental  Field  Radio 
Repairman  course,  and  (U)  Comparison  of 
Experimental  and  standard  course  Grad  ates 
after  Field  Experience.  (GEB) 
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The  Human  Resources  Research  Organization  (HumRRO)  U a 
nonprofit  corporation  established  in  1969  to  conduct  research  in  the  field 
of  training  and  education.  It  is  a continuation  of  The  George  Washington 
Umvenitj  Human  Resource*  Research  Office.  HumRIlO's  general  purpose 
is  to  improve  human  performance,  particularly  in  organizational  settings, 
through  behavioral  and  soda!  science  research,  development,  and 
consultation.  HumRRO’*  mission  in  work  per  formed  tinder  contract  with 
jm  Department  of  the  Army  is  to  conduct  research  in  the  fields  of 
trainings  m rtsvation  end  leadership. 
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The  contents  of  this  paper  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
an  official  Department  of  the  Army  position,  unless  so 
designated  by  other  authomed  documents. 
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Prefatory  Note 

In  Work  Unit  REPAIR,  Train  ^g  of  Electronics  Maintenance 
Personnel,  the  Hunan  Resources  Research  Organi action  collected 
Comprehensive  information  ah  pal  individual  maintenance  jobs  for 
Army  Field  Radio  Repairmen  (MOS  296},  Characteristicsef  equip- 
ment refer-als  and  repairman  procedures  in  troubleshooting  and 
repair  were  obtained  and  used  in  constructing  evaluations  of  the 
men,  tests,  and  experimental  training  courses.  The  research  took 
place  during  the  years  1957-1960,  and  was  conducted  at 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  by  HumRRO  Division  No.  1 (System 
Operations). 

Hie  papers  in  this  collection  include  two  presentations  at 
professional  meetings  and  two  briefings  describing  Uie  development 
and  e valuation  of  training  courses. 

Because  of  the  continuing  relevance  of  the  subject  matter  of 
these  papers,  they  are  being  issued  in  a group  as  part  of  the 
HumRRO  Professional  P^per  series.  This  se.Ies  was  initiated  in 
order  to  provide  permanent  record  of  specialized  aspects  of  HumRRO 
work,  and  deposit  in  the  scientific  and  technical  information  stor- 
age and  retrieval  systems  of  the  Department  of  Defease  and  the 
Federal  Clearinghouse,  * 
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THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  FUNCTIONAL  CONTEXT  TRAINING 
IN  A RADIO  REPAIRMAN  COURSE 

George  H.  Brown 


INTRODUCTION 

Functional  Context  Training  is  an  instructional  method  that  developed 
from  joint  efforts  of  HumRRG  and  U.S<  Army  Signal  Sdiool  personnel*  The 
essence  of  the  method  is  that  instruction  generally  proceeds  in  an  ana- 
lytic rather  than  a synthetic  sequence*  Instead  of  starting  with  basic 
principles  or  elements  that  are  gradually  combined  into  progressively 
more  inclusive  syntheses , instruction  begins  with  the  inclusive  syntheses 
and  proceeds  analytically  through  progressively  less  inclusive  syntheses. 
Basic  principles  are  thus  presented  only  after  the  contexts  that  make  ..i 
them  meaningful  to  the  student  have  been  established* 

In  any  training  course  designed  to  produce  maintenance  men,  the  broad 
functional  context  [or  synthesis)  that  transcends  all  the  instructional 
material  is  the  maintenance  job  for  which  the  student  is  bei.*g  trained* 
Therefore,  all  instructional  material  should  be  explicitly  related  to  the 
maintenance  job.  Any  material  that  cannot  be  so  related  is  judged  to  be 
superfluous  to  developing  maintenance  skill  and  should  be  excluded  from 
the  course*  It  should  be  noted  that  this  principle  requires  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  instruction  on  the  inner  workings  of  replaceable  components. 

In  conventional  electronics  maintenance. courses,  a considerable  amount 
of  time  is  devoted  to  (a)  theory  of  electronics,  and  (b)  generalized  de- 
scriptions and  explanations  of  circuit  components*  It  is  then  explained 
how  circuit  components  can  be  combined  to  produce  circuits,  how  circuits 
can  be  combined  to  produce  stages,  and  how  stages  can  be  combined  to  pro- 
duce functional  units  such  as  radio  receivers  or  transmitters.  This 
might  be  called  a synthetic  or  "build-up"  approach*  The  relevance  of 
much  of  this  material  to  the  repairman's  job  in  the  field  is  often  not 
apparent  to  the  beginning  student* 

In  Functional  Context  Training,  the  approach  might  be  described  as 
analytic  or  "whole-to-part."  Instruction  begins  with  a consideration  of 
an  intact  radio  set  and  proceeds  to  consider  in  turn  the  set's  progres- 
sively smaller  subsections.  In  other  words,  the  various1  subsections  of 
the  equipment  are  taken  up  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  would  be 
encountered  by  a repairman  in  troubleshooting  the  equipment*  Electronic 
fundamentals  are  presented  only  in  the  context  of  the  maintenance  job; 
they  are  introduced  only  after  their  relevance  to  the  maintenance  job 
has  been  established* 
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FIELD  RADIO  REPAIR  COURSE 


The  experimental  Field  Radio  Repair  course  that  was  developed  by 
HuroRRO  and  the  U,S,  Army  Signal  School  will  be  described  in  some  detail 
in  order  to  give  a clearer  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Func- 
tional Context  method  may  be  employed  in  electronics  maintenance  training. 

The  complete  course  is  20  weeks  in  length.  The  first  five  weeks  are 
devoted  to  "Fundamentals  of  Radio  Repair11  and  the  remaining  15  to 
instruction  on  a variety  of  specific  Army  radio  sets,  In  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  course*  the  student  is  given  a general  introduction  to  the 
fundamentals  of  radio  communication*  It  is  e)q>lained  that  a complete 
communication  system  consists  of  these  elements:  a source  of  energy*  a 

transmitting  device*  a modulating  device*  a receiving  device*  a detecting 
device*  and  a reproducing  device.  With  reference  to  Radio  Set  AN/PRC- 6 
(the  Handle  Talkie)  each  of  these  elements  is  pointed  o'at  and  its 
function  briefly  explained,  A simple  block  diagram  is  used  to  clarify 
the  relations  among  the  elements.  No  attempt  is  made  at  this  point  to 
explain  how  these  elements  perform  their  functions.  The  student  is  then 
given  instruction  and  practice  in  the  operation  of  the  Handie  Talkie. 

Next*  the  student  is  introduced  to  a training  device  (a  small  trans- 
mitter and  receiver  with  their  associated  power  supply)  which  is  used 
extensively  throughout  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  course.  In  accordance 
with  the  analytical  or  whole-to-part  approach*  the  training  device  is 
first  presented  as  an  intact*  complete*  communication  system.  Progres- 
sively smaller  subsections  of  this  equipment  are  described  in  turn  with 
emphasis  always  being  placed  on  the  relation  of  each  subsection  to  the 
system  as  a whole. 

After  the  student  has  been  taught  how  to  establish  communication 
between  the  transmitter  and  the  receiver  of  his  training  device*  he  is 
given  instruction  and  practical  exercises  in  sectionalizing  troubles  to 
each  of  these  major  components.  At  this  point  in  the  course*  the  student 
has  achieved  a general  understanding  of  radio  communication  and  has  also 
learned  to  perform  a basic  step  in  troubleshooting*  namely*  sectional- 
ization  of  trouble  to  major  component.  To  continue  the  whole-to-part 
sequence  of  course  organization*  instruction  is  then  devoted  successively 
to  each  of  the  two  major  components*  the  receiver  and  the  transmitter. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  instruction  on  the  receiver*  the  block 
diagram  for  that  receiver  is  presented  and  explained.  In  order  that  the 
student  may  gain  a fuller  understanding  of  the  block  diagram  and  at  the 
same  time  acquire  certain  troubleshooting  and  test  equipment  skills*  he 
is  then  taught  to  use  a signal  generator  in  tracing  signals  through  the 
receiver  of  the  training  device,  Here  he  learns  where  the  signal  enters 
each  stage*  whether  or  not  it  is  amplified  by  that  stage*  and  whei  ’t 
leaves  that  stage.  He  loams  that  when  he  is  unable  to  get  a signs.  . 
through  a stage*  that  particular  stage  contains  a fault.  He  also 
receives  some  instruction  at  thi*  time  in  the  interpretation  of  tube 
base  diagrams.  This  is  a first  step  towards  learning  to  use  sche- 
matic diagrams, 
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The  relevance  of  this  instruction  on  signal  flow  and  signal  tracing 
to  the  repairman’s  job  is  then  made  explicit  by  appropriate  practical 
exercises.  The  student  is  required  to  locate  faulty  stages  in  the 
receiver  by  means  of  signal  substitution.  The  point  is  emphasized  that 
troubleshooting  is  nothing  more  than  the  systematic  elimination  of  those 
parts  of  a set  which  are  functioning  properly  until  the  faulty  part 
is  found. 

The  next  topic  of  instruction  corresponds  with  the  next  step  in 
troubleshooting , namely,  checking  the  tubes  within  a faulty  stage.  The 
student  is  taught  to  check  tubes  both  by  simple  substitution  of  good 
tubes  and  by  means  of  the  tube  checker.  He  is  then  given  extensive 
practice  in  locating  and  checking  suspect  tubes  and  in  replacing  them 
when  necessary.  This  practice  serves  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  It  enables  the  student  to  develop  proficiency  in  this 
activity. 

(2)  It  leads  him  rightfully  to  suspect  that  most  troubles  in 
electronic  equipment  are  caused  by  bad  tubes  (this  fact  is, 
of  course,  confirmed  by  the  instructor). 

(3)  It  probably  gives  the  student  a measure  of  self-confidence 
concerning  his  ability  to  do  repair  work. 

The  student  is  next  presented  with  a troubleshooting  problem  that 
does  not  involve  a faulty  tube.  He  thus  finds  that  the  _knowl edge  and 
skills  he  has  acquired  to  date  are  not  sufficient  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  His  need  for  additional  knowledge  and  skill  is  thus 
brought  forcibly  to  his  attention.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  an 
important  feature  of  Functional  Context  Training,  namely,  the  establish- 
ment of  a ’’need-to-knaw”  certain  instructional  material  before  presenting 
that  material. 

Once  a stage  has  been  identified  as  faulty  and  the  tube  or  tubes 
within  that  stage  have  been  found  to  be  satisfactory,  the  trouble  must 
lie  elsewhere  within  one  of  the  circuits  that  comprise  that  stage.  After 
learning  this,  the  student  is  taught  to  check  tube  voltages  by  means  of 
the  volt  meter  to  verify  the  identification  of  the  faulty  stage  and  to 
determine  which  circuit  is  faulty. 

Next,  the  purpose  or  function  of  each  stage  in  the  receiver  is 
explained,  followed  by  a description  of  the  troubles  that  are  most 
common  in  that  type  of  stage.  Then,  without  going  into  great  technical 
detail^  an  oqalanation  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which  that  stage  per- 
forms its  function.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  effects  that  various 
component  parts  of  that  stage  have  upon  its  overall  operation.  Inter- 
spersed; throughout  this  instruction  are  practical  exercises  in  which  the 
student  performs  troubleshooting  down  to  faulty  parts  and/or  alinement. 
This  practice  serves  the  following  ends: 

(1)  It  increases  the  student’s  proficiency  in  troubleshooting 
and  alinement. 

(2)  It  deepens  his  understanding  of  circuit  operation. 

(3)  It  increases  his  familiarity  with  the  most  common  troubles 
that  occur  in  that  type  of  circuit. 


These  steps  complete  the  instruction  on  the  receiver  of  the  training 
device,  the  transmitter  is  dealt  with  in  a similar  manner.  The  overall 
operation  of  the  transmitter  is  explained  priOT  to  a consideration  of  the 
various  stages,  circuits,  and  parts  of  which  it  is  composed*  .As  with  the 
receiver,  important  points  are  emphasized  by  appropriate  troubleshoot- 
ing  exercises . 

The  last  of  the  five  weeks  devoted  to  "Fundamentals  of  Radio  Repair" 
is  spent  in  reviewing  and  consolidating  the  information  and  skills  taught 
up  to  that  point.  The  value  of  periodic  review  is  a well-established 
principle  of  educational  psychology. 

Experienced  teachers  of  electronics  maintenance  courses  may  feel  that 
many  subjects  which  are  essential  foT  even  a TudimentaTy  understanding  of 
circuit  operation  have  been  omitted  in  the  prc-eding  outline.  Although 
the  jutline  presented  covers  the  bulk  of  the  instruction  given  during  the 
"Fundamentals"  phase  of  the  course,  certain  auxiliary  topics  were  pre- 
sented from  time  to  time  when  this  seemed  necessary  to  support  the  main 
line  of  course  development.  Among  the  auxiliary  topics  were  the  follow- 
ing: simple  electron  theory;  concepts  of  voltage,  current  and  resist- , 

ance;  purpose  and  function  of  capacitors,  resistors,  and  so  forth j and 
the  use  of  hand  tools. 

Instruction  in  the  auxiliary  topics  also  conformed  to  a maintenance 
orientation.  For  example:  (a)  Ohm's  Law  training  de- emphasized  arith- 

metical exercises  and  instead  concentrated  on  giving  the  student  a 
qualitative  understanding  of  circuit  relations  such  as  the  fact  that 
voltage  drops  are  larger  across  larger  resistance  values  when  current 
value  is  constant;  (2)  soldering  practice  was  performed  on  chassis 
typical  of  those  found  in  military  radio  equipment.  These  auxiliary 
topics  were  designed  to  parallel  and  supplement  the  main  line  of  course 
development.  For  example t lessons  on  schematic  symbols  and  schematic 
tracing  were  inserted  immediately  prior  to  the  time  that  circuit. tracing 
would  be  required  in  the  main  paTt  of  the  course. 

The  final  15  weeks  of  the  course  consist  of  instruction  on  a variety 
of  specific  Army  Tadio  sets.  Instruction  on  each  set  follows  the  whole- 
to-part  sequence  as  described  above. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  Functional  Context  method  was  adhered  to 
in  the  construction  of  lesion  plans,  a set  of  guidelines  was  developed 
for  use  by  the  I esc on  plan  writers  and  by  the  HumRRO' staff  in  critically 
reviewing  and  revising  the  lesson  plans.  Since  these  guidelines  may 
offeT  fuller  understanding  of  Functional  Context  Training,  they  are  pre- 
sented here  in  their  entirety. 


PRINCIPLES  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LESSON  PLANS 
FOR  TNE  EXPERIMENTAL  RADIO  REPAIR  COURSE 

J 

In  the  development  of  lesson  plans,  the  following  principles 
should  be  incorporated  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  research  plans. 
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I.  No  material  should  be  presented  except  that  which  is  function- 
ally related  to 

•I  i. 

A.  The  preceding  material  on  that  equipment  or  the  same 
subject  area  being  taught  (whole-to-part  method). 

B.  The  function  of  the  equipment  or  part  of  the  equipment  - - . 
being  taught  (functional  context  of  the  equipment) . 

C.  The  skills  needed  by  the  repairman  to  be  able  to  operate 
effectively  in  the  field  situation  (functional  relation 
to  the  job). 

This  implies  that 

A.  Only  that  theory  which  is  necessary  to  do  the  repair  job 
should  be  taught. 

B.  The  lesson  plans  and  practical  exercise?  concerning  each 
equipment  item  taught  should -incorporate  the  field  study 
findings  regarding  the  most  common  troubles  repaired  in 
the  equipment. 

C.  Nice- to- know  topics  should  be  avoided* 

II.  As  a means  of  determining  whether  the  principles  outlined  in 
I above  have  been  effectively  utilised*  it  is  suggested  that  . 
the  lesson  plan  writers  ask  the  following  questions  with 
respect  to  each  topic  In  their  lesson  plan: 

A.  Must  the  repairman,  know  this  material  in  order  to  be 
able  to 

1.  localise  the  trouble. 

2.  repair  the  equipment.  * 

3.  replace  defective  parts 

B.  Is  this  job 

1.  frequently  performed  on  this  equipment? 

2.  usually  performed  in  this  way? 

3.  an  important  part  of  the  repairmans  duties? 

C.  Is  this  material 

1.  easily  understood  at  this  time? 

2.  xei  ed  to  the  preceding  material? 

3.  related  to  the  function  of  the  equipment  (or  knowledge) 
being  taught? 

III.  Lesson  plans  on  the  auxiliary  subjects  should  include  only  that 
material  necessary  for  the  main  line  of  course  development  and 
for  the  repairman  to  be  able  to  function  in  the  field.  They 
should  follow  the  same  principles  outlined  in  I above.  In 
addition*  where  possible*  they  should  be  related  to  the  main 
line  of  development  so  that  they  immediately  precede  the  time 
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that  such  knowledge  will  be  needed  in  the  main  line  of  devel- 
opment. (This  is  an  ideal  situation  that  will  not  always  be 
possible  to  achieve  if  the  continuity  of  the  auxiliary  subjects 
is  to  be  maintained.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so,  the 
auxiliaiy  subjects  should  be  presented  so  as  to  minimize  the 
time  between  their  presentation  and  their  incorporation  into 
the  main  line  of  development.) 

IV.  Materials  in  the  lesson  plans  should  always  provide  sufficient 
direction  and  guidance  to  the  instructor  so  that  he  will  be 
able  to  present  what  is  intended  for  that  lesson.  The  instruc- 
tor should  have  all  of  the  necessary  information  in  outline 
form  on  the  lesson  plan  so  that  he  will  never  need  to  go  beyond 
what  is  outlined. 
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A FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF  EXPERIMENTALLY  TRAINED  AND 
CONVENTIONALLY  TRAINED  FIELD  RADIO  REPAIRMEN 

Robert  Vineberg  and  George  H.  Brown 


INTRODUCTION 

The  development  and  effectiveness  of  an  improved  Radio  Repair  Course 
for  Signal  Corps  Repairmen,  designed  by  HumRRO  along  the  lines  of  an 
instructional  principle  called  ’’Functional  Context  Training,"  proved  to 
be  superior  in  most  respects  to  the  standard  course  when  the  proficiency 
of  the  respective  trainees  was  compared  at  graduation.  We  use  the  term 
"Functional  Context  Training'1  to  refer  to  training  in  which  every  effort 
is  made  to  provide  a meaningful  context  for  each  item  of  information 
before  it  is  presented  to  the  student.  The  practical  application  of 
this  principle  meant  that: 

(1)  In  learning  about  any  item  of  equipment,  the  various 
components  were  taken  *p  in  the  same  sequence  in  which  they  would  be 
encountered  by  a repairman  in  troubleshooting  the  set,  that  is,  a whole- 
to-part  or  analytic  sequence  was  followed  instead  of  the  conventional 
part- to- whole  or  synthetic  sequence. 

(2)  The  trainee  was  presented  with  a succession  of  job-related 
tasks  of  increasing  difficulty  with  each  task  requiring,  for'  successful 
completion,  that  new  knowledges  or  skills  be  acquired. 

(3)  Electronic  fundamentals  were  taught  within  a maintenance 
context  and  were  introduced  only  after  their  relevance  to  the  mainte- 
nance job  had  been  established. 

(4)  The  only  theoretical  material  taught  was  that  which  could 
be  shown  to  have  explicit  implications  for  maintenance  work. 

THE  EXPERIMENT 

In  a follow-up  study,  83%  of  the  graduates  of  both  the  standard  and 
the  experimental  courses  were  tested,  after  approximately  nine  months 
on  the  job,  with  the  same  battery  of  proficiency  tests  that  they  had 
taken  at  the  time  of  graduation.  Most  of  the  tests  in  the  battery  were 
Individually  administered  performance  tests  which  required  the  subject 
to  work  on  actual  electronic  equipment.  About  half  of  the  original 
trainees  had  not  done  enough  repair  work  to  make  their  test  scores  ■ 
worth  considering.  Only  men  with  a minimum  of  one  month  of  full-time 
experience  repairing  field  radios  were  included  in  the  analysis.  Forty- 
seven  standard  and  46  experimentally  trained  men  met  this  criterion. 


RESULTS 


* 


At  the  t.me  of  graduation*  the  experimental  trainees  had  been  dramat- 
ically  superior  to  the  standard  trainees  on  the  most  important  tests  in 
the  battery*  After  an  average  of  nine  months  in  the  field*  this  superi- 
ority was  no  longer  evident.  The  experimental  trainees  showed*  on  the 
average*  some  deterioration  while  the  standard  trainees  showed*  on  the 
average*  some  improvement*  Whereas  the  experimental  trainees  had  been 
significantly  superior  to  the  standard  trainees  on  a troubleshooting 
test*  a test- equipment  test*  a hand- too Is  test*  a schematics  test*  and 
a paper-and-pencil  test  of  maintenance  information*  in  the  follow-up 
study  they  maintained  their  superiority  on  only  the  schematics  and  the 
paper- and-pencll  achievement  test.  On  all  of  the  remaining  tests  of 
the  battery*  the  two  groups  achieved  substantially  equivalent  scores. 

Further  analysed  suggested  that  the  experimental  trainees  with  less 
- than  six  months  of  full-time  experience  in  the  field  had  not  had  enough 
realistic  experience  to  keep  their  skills  from  deteriorating.  Men  with 
more  than  six  months  of  full-time  field  experience  had  been  able  to 
practice  their  skills  sufficiently  so  that  at  testing  their  scores  were 
substantially  the  same  as  they  had  been  at  graduation.  It  was*  then* 
experimental  trainees  with  less'  than  six  months  of  full-time  field 
experience  who  were  responsible  for  the  performance  decrement  observed 
in  the  group  of  experimental  trainees  as  a whole. 

Even  though  the  standard  training  was  oriented  around  electronic 
theory,  the  standard  trainees  were  not  superior  to  the  experimental 
trainees  on  those  tests  most  concerned  with  theoretical  material*  either 
at  graduation  or  after  an  average  of  nine  months  of  field  experience. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume*  therefore*  that  during  this  time  they 
were  doing  little  more  than  catching  up  with  the  experimental  graduates. 

CONCLUSION 

While  Functional  Context  Training  produced  radio  repairmen  who  were 
superior  at  the  time  of  graduation*  their  superiority  had  largely  dis- 
appeared after  an  average  of  nine  months  in  the  field.  We  suspect  that 
there  are,  in  general,  two  reasons  why  differences  induced  by  training 
tend  to  blur  over  time:  ta)  because  men  may  not  have  sufficient  prac- 

tice on  the  job  for  which  they  have  been  trained*  and  (b)  because* 
regardless  of  the  type  of  training  they  may  have  had,  men  do  have  a 
chance  to  learn  the  job  after  they  have  been  assigned  to  it. 
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REPAIR  III:  THE  DEVELOPMENT  ANO  EVALUATION 

OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  FIELD  RADIO  REPAIRMAN  COURSE 

GeoTge  H.  Grown 


INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  on  Work  Unit  REPAIR  Has  as  its  main  purpose  a description 
of  a new  course  of  instruction,  developed  jointly  by  the  Signal  School 
and  HumRRO,  for  the  Field  Radio  Repairman.  On  the  basis  of  an  experi- 
mental evaluation  of  the  new  course,  HumRRO  has  recommended  that  the 
Signal  Corps  adopt  the  new  course  in  place  of  the  present  one. 

/ 

WORK  UNIT  REPAIR  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

The  development  and  evaluation  of  the  new  course  constitutes  the 
third  phase  of  Work  Unit  REPAIR,  a long-range  research  program,  spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  and  directed  at  Improv- 
ing the  training  of  Signal  Corps  electronics  maintenance  specialties. 
REPAIR  I consisted  of  a field  survey  of  the  activity  of  the  field  radio 
repairman  and  was  designed  to  obtain  information  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  training  program  where  school  training  would  be  related  as 
closely  as  possible  to  actual  job  requirements.  In  REPAIR  II  an  objec- 
tive field  performance  test  battery  was  developed  to  be  used  as  a 
criterion  in  evaluating  the  experimental  course.  The  development  and 
evaluation  of  the  experimental  course  itself,  or  REPAIR  III,  is  the 
subject  of  this  papeT. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  STANDARD  COURSES 

The  bTOad  objective  of  both  the  standard  and  the  e^erimental  (new) 
course  is  to  tTain  personnel  to  perform  field  and  depot  maintenance  and 
TepaiT  of  field  radio  equipment.  The  general  features  of  the  new  course 
and  the  ways  in  whidh  it  differs  from  the  standard  course  may  be  charac- 
terized as  follows: 

(1)  Primary  emphasis  is  given  to  the  recognition  and  cor- 
rection of  the  most  common  troubles  in  the  most  frequently 
repaired  items  of  equipment * This  emphasis  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  mobilization  needs  make  essential  the  train- 
ing of  repairmen  who  will  be  able  to  perform  at  an  accept- 
able level  of  proficiency  immediately  upon  completion  of 
training.  This  assumption  is  at  variance  with  the  view  of 
training  as  the  development  of  long- Tange  potential  real- 
izable only  after  considerable  on-the-job  training. 
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(2)  k more  maintenance-oriented  frame  of  reference  has  been 

adopted  for  teaching  course  subject  matter * This  includes 
such  features  as  a replication  of  shop  maintenance  flow 
and  the  use  of  realistic  malfunctions  for  practical  exer- 
cise instruction.  M ' 

(3)  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  providing  the  repairmen  with  a 
systematic  troubleshooting  procedure.  Such  a procedure 
stresses  the  optimal  use  of  t echni cal  * pub Heat ions*  par- 
ticularly the  troubleshooting  check  charts  and  alinement 
procedures  which  they  contain. 

(4)  The  principles  of  a training  method  known  as  Functional 
Context  Training  are  incorporated.  The  essential  features 
of  this  method  are: 

(a)  k functional,  maintenance  oriented  context  is 

clearly  established  for,  and  prior  to,  each  block  of 
instruction  concerned  with  theoretical  material.  No 
theoretical  material  is  presented  except  that  which 
can  be  shown  to  have  explicit  implications  for  main- 
tenance work. 

Cb)  The  trainee  is  presented  with  a progressive  series  of 
job-related  tasks — each  of  which  requires,  for  suc- 
cessful performance,  that  the  trainee  increase  his 
knowledge  of  certain  theoretical  principles  or  that 
he  acquire  new  skills* 

(c)  In  teaching  any  equipment  item,  the  various  compo- 
nents are  taken  up  in  the  same  sequence. in  which  they 
would  be  encountered  by  a repairman  troubleshooting  an 
item  of  equipment — that  is,  a whole- to- part  sequence 
is  followed*  / 

Summary  descriptions  of  the  eiqierimental  and  standard  courses  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  hours  which  each  devotes  to  various  major  topics 
is  shown  in  Table  1. 

The  total  number  of  hours  o£  instruction  for  both  the  experimental 
and  the  standard  course  was  TSS^cadeiiii c hours,  or  approximately  20  % 

weeks.  Ordinarily,  training  for  the  Field  Radio  Repairman  lasts  25 
weeks.  However,  during  the  period  this  research  was  being  conducted, 
the  Signal  School  was  authorized  to  switch  to  a 20- week  standard  course 
in  order  to  fill  an  urgent  requirement  for  more  repairmen  in  the  fields 
To  compare  the  effectiveness  of  the  contents  of  the  experimental  and 
standard  courses,  an  experimental  course  of  20  weeks r duration  had  to 
be  constructed* 

Table  1 shows  that  there  are  two  major  blocks  of  instruction.  Fun- 
damentals of  Radio  Repair,  and  Military  Communication  Equipment  Instruc- 
tion* In  the  first  major  block  of  instruction  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
experimental  course  devoted  only  32  hours  to  Basic  Electronics  while^the 
standard  course  devoted  three  times  as  much  to  that  topic*  Basic  Elec- 
tronics refers  to  instruction  of  a fairly  abstract  nature  on  such  topics 
as  concepts  of  voltage,  current,  resistance,  and  vacuum  tube  action* 
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Table  1 


Comparison  of  Experimental  and  Standard  Courses 

(T 


Hours  of  Iu»iri*L  ion 

Topic 

Experimental 

Course 

Standard 

Course 

Orientation  to  The  Signal  School 

6 

6 

Fundamentals  of  Radio  Repair 
Basic  Electronics 

32 

90 

Teat  Equipment 

13 

16 

Characteristics,  Preventive  Maintenance, 
Operation  and  Alinement  of  Trainer 
Equipment 

29 

14 

Troubleshooting  and  Schematic 
Diagram  Training 

78 

33 

Parts  Replacement  Training 

15 

7 

Examination  Time 

5 

12 

Military  Communication  Equipment  Instruction 
Advanced  Electronic  Theory 

lb 

10 

Characteristics,  Operation t and 
Preventive  Maintenance  Training 

68 

71 

Purpose  and  Function  of  Major  Stages  and 

Schematic  Diagram  Analysis 

157 

187 

Alinement  and  Equipment  Troubleshooting 

168 

177 

Parts  Replacement  Training 

13 

0 

Examination  Time 

52 

51 

Depot 

97 

62 

Total  Academic  Hours 

736 

736 

Total  Weeks 

20 

20 

On .Characteristics,  Preventive  Maintenance,  Operation,  and  Allnement 
of  Trainer  Equipment,  the  experimental  course  spent  much  more  time  than 
the  standard  (29  hours  vs.  14  hours).  As  trainer  equipment  the  experi* 
mental  course  utilized  a small  transmitter  and  a receiver  which  together 
constituted  a miniature  communication  system. 

On  Troubleshooting  and  Schematic  Diagram  Training,  the  esqperimental 
course  spent  78  hours  and  the  standard  course  only  33,  Under  this  topic, 
the  ejqjerimental  subjects  had  almost  daily  practice  in  el^entaxy 
troubleshooting  problems  and  in  circuit  tracing  within  the  training 
equipment,  (It  is  of  interest  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
experimental  subjects  had  their  first  experience  in  elementary  trouble- 
shooting on  the  first  day  of  the  course.  After  having  been  instructed 
on  the  techniques  of  testing  batteries,  they  were  sent  out  of  the  class- 
room and  told  to  communicate  with  each  other  using  a Handie-Talkie  with 
which  they  were  provided.  Some  of  the  sets  would  not  function  because 
they  contained  dead  batteries.  It  was  up  to  the  student  to  diagnose  and 
replace  the  defective  battery,  which  indeed  some  of  them  did,) 
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This  early  experience  was  designed  to  give  the  students  a trouble- 
shooting orientation  at  the  very  outset  of  the  course  and  to  create  a 
feeling  of  self-confidence  abo  it  maintenance  work.  In  contrast,  the 
standard  course  subjects  had  their  first  troubleshooting  experience  in 
the  fourth  week. 

On  Repair  and  Parts  Replacement  Training*  the  experimental  course 
spent  15  hours  and  the  standard  course  7 hours.  These  figures  repre- 
sent time  spent  in  closely  supervised  instruction  in  the  use  of  hand., 
tools*  particularly  the  soldering  iron,  in  removing  resistors,  capaci- 
tors* leads,  and  so  forth. 

Throughout  the  "Fundamentals"  section  of  the  experimental  course, 
stress  was  placed  upon  fundamentals  of  radio  repair  rather  than  on 
fundamentals  of  radio.  A repair  sequence  was  followed  in  which  the 
operation  of  a single  communication  system  was  taught  first,-'  then 
procedures  for  sectionalizing  defects  to  a transmitting  or  receiving 
unit,  and  finally  procedures  for  isolating  defective  parts.  The  experi- 
mental students  thus  their  fundamentals  in  the  same  sequence  in 

which  they  would  ccppty  them  in  the  repair  situation. 

In  the  second  major  block*  Military  Communication  Equipment  Instruc- 
tion, men  wefe  in5tructed  on  particular  radio  sets  that  they  might  later 
encounter  in  the  field.  There  were  no  major  differences  in  time  allot- 
ments with  the  exception  of  Parts  Replacement  Training  to  which  the 
experimental  course  devoted  13  hours  and  the  standard  course  none. 

Table  2 provides  a more  meaningful  comparison  of  the  Military  Com- 
munication Equipment  portions  of  the  two  courses.  It  shows  the  partic- 
ular equipments  taught  in  each  course  and  the  number  of  hours  devoted 
to  each. 

Table  2 


Coverage  of  the  Various  Equlprnents  in  the  Two  Courses 


Equipment 

Number  ol  Horn 

Experimental 

Course 

Standard 

Course 

AN/GRR-5 

4 

i.8 

AN/GRC-9 

4 

38 

AN/TRC-1 

114 

38 

PRC-6  & 10 

54 

38 

AN/GRC-3-8 

114 

114 

AN/GRC-10 

4 

38 

AN/TRC-24 

114 

76 

AN/GRC-26 

76 

- 76 

AN/GRC-19 

4 

38 

Total  Homs 

488 

494 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  equipments  were  taught  in  both  courses. 
However*  the  two  courses  differed  considerably  in  the  relative  emphasis 
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given  to  each  set.  The  standard  course  attempted  fairly  complete*  inten- 
sive coverage  of  all  nine  sets  listed  while  the  experiments  1 course  gave 
intensive  instruction  on  only  five  sets.  These  five  particular  sets  were 
selected  because  (a)  they  had  been  found  in  the  REPAIR  I field  study  to 
have  a high  incidence  of  repair,  and  (b)  they  were  judged  by  Signal  Corps 
training  authorities  to  be  either  representative  of  many  other  pieces  of 
radio  equipment,  or  excellent  (AN/TR'J-1)  training  vehicles*  The  e>q)eri- 
mental  course  gave  only  four  hours  familiarization  training  on  the  four 
remaining  sets* 

Finally,  the  equipment  instruction  given  in  the  two  courses  differed 
in  three  other  ways: 

[1)  The  experimental  course  emphasized  the  most  common  troubles 
and  trouble  symptoms  of  each  set;  this  information  had  been  provided  by 
the  REPAIR  I Field  Study* 

.(2)  The  orientation  of  Functional  Context  Training  was  main- 
tained throughout. this  section  of  the  course*  Each  set  was  taught  in 
a whole-to-part  sequence  in  which  the  student  was  first  familiarized 
with  the  operating  characteristics  cf  the  set  as  a whole  before  being 
instructed  on  its  major  components,  circuits,  and  parts*  The  students 
recei ,ed  almost  daily  practice  in  troubleshooting  each  set,  first  in 
sectionalizing  to  major  components,  then  in  localizing  to  stages  and, 
finally,  in  isolating  faulty  parts* 

In  contrast,  the  standard  course  used  just  the  opposite 
procedure*  The  traditional  approach  was  pursued  of  teaching  first  the 
el  ectrOnic--eharaeteriSrti-es--of- particular  circuits  and  stages,  then  the 
various  chassis*  and  finally  the  set  as  a whole. 

[3)  The  experimental  course  students  received  daily  practice 
in  Repair  and  Parts  Replacement  Training  with  reference  to  each  set 
under  study*  The  standard  pours e students,  on  the  other  hand,  received 
no  training  of  this  kind  in  this  section  of  the  course* 

RESEARCH  DESIGN 

In  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  course,  men  who 
had  been  directed  through  ordinary  Army  assignment  procedures  to  begin 
training  in  Field  Rgdio  Repair  during  the  period  6 November  1957  - 
22  January  1958  were  divided  into  two  groups  matched  with  respect  to 
(a)  EL  score,  (b)  civilian  education,  (c)  pre- Array  electronics  eiqieri- 
ence,  and  (d)  interest  in  taking  the  course*  One  group  of  trainees 
received  the  experimental  course  and  one  group  received  the  standard 
course. 

Since  normally  jone  class  would  begin  graining  each  week,  it  was  not 
practicable  to  hold  up  all  of  the  classes  in  order  to  have  available 
the  entire  pool  of  subjects  .who  would  participate  in  the  study*  As  a 
compromise  with  this  ideal  arrangement,  alternate  weeks'  classes  were 
held  up  for  one  week  so  that  a two- week  supply  of  students  could  be 
divided  into  a pair  of  matched  classes. 


Upon  graduation*  both  groups  (consisting  of  86  men  each)  were  com- 
pared on  the  Repair  Proficiency  Battery*  The  battery  consists  of  seven 
tests*  each  of  which  measures  a different  aspect  of  the  job.  Most  of 
the „ tests  are  individually  administered  and  require  the  subject  to  work 
on  actual  electronic  equipment*  To  administer  the  entire  battery 
required  approximately  10  hqurs*  Table  3 describes  each  test* 


Table  3 

The  Field  Radio  Repair  Proficiency  Test  Battery 


Tflsi 

Ability  Measured 

Sample  flem 

Troubleshooting 

To  locate  troubles  in 
field  radio  equipment 

This  set  is  faulty.  You 
have  10  minutes  to  tell 
whether  the  trouble  is 
in  the  receiver  or  the 
transmitter* 

Test  Equipment 

To  use  electronic 
test  equipment. 

Measure  the  cathode  voltage 
of  V102  using  the  TS-352. 

Repair  Skills 

.To  use  small  hand 
tools  in  repair  jobs 

Remove  and  replace  the 
capacitor  from  the  middle 
pins  of  the  lower  deck  of 
the  terminal  board* 

Alinement  ^ 

To  aline  radio  sets 
following  standard 
procedures 

Completely  aline  this  AM-FM 
receiver  on  Baud  1- 

Manuals 

To  locate  and  under- 
stand information 
contained  in  technical 
manuals 

What  is  the  voltage  between 
pin  1 of  V5  and  ground? 

Schematics 

To  locate  and  under- 
stand information 
contained  in  schematic 
diagrams 

What  are  the  AC  and  DC 
voltages  between  point  A 
and  ground  on  L20  when 
no  signal  is  'applied  to  the 

; 

■ 

antenna?  ' 

Achievement 

Knowledge  of  correct 

Which  voltmeter  range  should 

troubleshooting 
and  repair  procedures 

you  use  in  measuring  a 
voltage  that  is  indicated  to 
he  2$  volts  DC  under  normal 
cond  it  ions? 

TEST  RESyLTS 


The  experimental  course  graduates  were  found  to  be  significantly 
superior  to  the  standard  course  graduates  in  the  following  testa: 
Troubleshooting  Test*  Test  Equipment  Test*  Repair  Skills  Test*  and 
the  Achievement  Test  (Table  4).  Neither  group  was  significantly 
superior  in  the  Manuals  Test*  Schen^jLpg  Test*  and  Alinement  Test. 
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Table  4 

Experimental  Results 


Sluders  j 

Performance  Tests 

Paper-and-Pencj)  Tests 

Experimental  Students 

Troubleshooting 

Achievement 

Superior  on: 

Test  Equipment 
Repair  Skills 

No  Significant  Difference 

A 1 in  ament 

Manua  is 

Between  Standard  and 
Experimental  Students  on: 

Schematics 

Each  of  the  various  tests  which  comprise  the  Repair  Proficiency  Bat- 
tery were  designed  to  measure  a different  aspect  of  field  proficiency* 
and  the  intercorrelations  among  the  tests  are  relatively  low.  Therefore* 
no  composite  index  of  proficiency  is  appropriate.  The  experimental  and 
standard  course  graduates  must  be  compared  separately  on  each  of  the 
seven  tests. 

Troubleshooting  Test 

The  troubleshooting  test  is  designed  to  measure  the  repairman^  abil- 
ity to  locate  trouble  in  field  radio  equipment.  Figure  1 makes  evident 
the  marked  superiority  (i.e,*  higher  i cores)  of  the  eiqjerimental  sub- 
jects,' For  example*  in  the  top  half  of  the  score  range  (56-96)  there 


Troubleshooting  Test  (Performance  of  Experimental  and  Standard  Course  Graduates ) 

to  sd  i 
Stdidord  32.&  15.23 


20  i- 


Exper  I mantel  45.3  \2Q.96 


P 

5,661  <.001 


40  48  56 

Score 

Figure  1 
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are  37  experimental  subjects  and  only  five  standard  course  subjects* 
Statistical  analysis  showed  that  a difference  of  the  size  obtained  here 
is  highly  reliable* 

Because  of  the  importance  of  troubleshooting  in  repair  work*  let  us 
look  at  another  analysis*  Figure  2 compares  the  performance  of  the  two 
groups  on  each  of  the  eight  problems  that  comprise  the  Troubleshooting 
Test*  These  bars  represent  the  percentage  of  men  in  each  g.oup  who 
solved  correctly  all  phases  of  each  problem* 

Troubleshooting  Test  (Percentage  * of  Each  Group  Who  Solved  Each  Problem) 

Problem  Equipment 


I RT-6G 


II  fifT*6G 
Ml  AN/GRC-9 


IV  AN/GRC-9 


V  AN/PRC-6 


VI  AN/PRC-6 


VII  pp-m 

VIII  AN/GftR*5 

* Tiie  number  of  subjects  in  each  group  who  received  each  piobiem  ranged  between  97  and  43. 

Each  individual  problem,  however*  was  administered  to  the  same  number  of  men  in  each  group. 

Figure  2 

With  eveiy  problem*  regardless  of  the  equipment  involved*  there  .were 
more  ejqierimental  than  standard  course  subjects  who  obtained  solutions* 
The  superiority  of  the  experimental  group  on  problems  III*  IV,  and  VIII 
is  especially  impressive*  for  these  students  received  only  four  hours  of 
familiarization  training  on  the  equipments  involved*  The  standard 
course  students  received  38  hours  of  instruction  on  each  of  the  sets 
involved  in  these  problems. 

It  is  evident  that  the  experimental  course  students  were  better  able 
to  troubleshoot  these  particular  sets  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  relatively  unfamiliar  with  them*  This*  in  turn*  suggests  that  they 
were  able  to  transfer  their  general  troubleshooting  skills*  acquired  on 
other  equipments*  to  the  problems  of  troubleshooting  these  relatively 
unfamiliar  sets— a very  desirable^tr^^igg  outcome. 
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Defect 
(open  usistOf) 
(defective  tube) 

(faulty  volume  control) 

(faulty  tube) 

(open  pin  in  9-line) 

(faulty  tube) 

(faulty  vibrator) 
(shorted  capacitor) 


I 1 ^tandarid 

Experiments 


Test  Equipment  Test 

The  Test  Equipment  Test  is  designed  to  measure  the  repairman's 
ability  to  use  electronic  test  equipment.  Again,  as  is  evident  from 
Figure  3,  the  eaqjerimental  group  was  superior  to  the  standard  group. 
Statistical  analysis  confirmed  this. 


Test  Equipment  Test  (Performance  of  Experimantaf  and  standard  Course  Graduates} 


Score 


Figure  3 


Repair  Skills  Test 

The  Repair  Skills  Test  is  designed  to  measure  the  repairman's  abil- 
ity in  the  manipulative  or  mechanical  aspects  of  repair  work,  particu- 
larly in  the  use  of  the  soldering  iron.  It  is  obvious  from  Figure  4 
that  both  groups  score  high— in  an  absolute  sense.  That  is,  the  vast 
majority  of  both  groups  obtained  scores  in  the  upper  naif  of  the  dis- 
tribution. However,  a perfect  score  (96)  was  obtained  by  seven  experi- 
mental siihjects  but  by  none  of  £he  standard  subjects.  And,  overall,  the 
experimental  students  obtained  reliably  higher  scores. 
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Repair  Skiffs  Test  (Performance  of  Experimental  and  Standard  Course  Graduates) 


Figure  4 


Achievement  Test 

The  Achievement  Test  is  a paper-and-pencil  test  designed  to  measure 
the  repairman's  knowledge  of  correct  troubleshooting  and  repair  proce- 
dures » It  consists  of  77  questions  distributed  among  these  topics; 
troubleshooting,  use  of  schematics,  electronic  theory,  use  of  test 
equipment,  operational  checks,  alinement,  and 'miscellaneous  topics* 
Statistical  analysis  of  the  distributions  in  Figure  S shows  that  the 
mean  Achievement  Test  score  of  the  experimental  subjects  is  significantly 
superior  to  that  of  the  standard  subjects* 

£ 

Alinement  Test 

As  the  name  implies,  the  Alinement  Test  is  designed  to  measure 
the  repairman's  skill  in  alining  or  adjusting  radio  sets*  The  student 
is  directed  to  completely  aline  a band  of  an  AM-FM  superheterodyne 
receiver*  As  shown  in  Figure  6,  the  experimental  group  did  slightly 
better  than  the  standard  group*  This  difference,  however,  was  not 
statistically  reliable. 

Manuals  and  Schematics  Tests 

These  two  tests  should  be  discussed  together  since  they  are  highly 
similar  and  yielded  similar  results*  They  axe  both  paper- and-pencil 
tests  which  measure  the  repairman's  ability  to  locate  and  understand 
information  in  technical  manuals  and  schematic  diagrams,  respectively* 

i 1 ■*  * 
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Achievement  Test  {Performance  of  Experimental  and  Standard  Course  Graduates) 


20 


c 

u 


1 

E 

3 

Z 


St  under  d 


M SD 
36.5  10.8 


Ejrf^inwntol  40,2  10.8 


2.27  < *05 


15.19  20.24  25.29  30.34  35.39  40-44  45-49  50-54 

Score 


55.59  60-64  65.69 


Figure  5 


AJinement  Test  (Performance  of  Experimental  end  Standard  Course  Graduates) 


20  35  42  49  56  63  70  77  84  J91  98  105 

Score 


Figun  6 
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Figures  7 and  8 show  the  performance  of  the  two  groups  on  these  tests. 
It  is  evident  that  the  groups  are  highly  similar  on  both  tests « 


Manuals  Test  (Performance  of  Experimental  and  Standard  Course  Graduates} 


Score 
Figure  7 


Schematics  Test  (Performance  of  Experimental  and  Standard  Course  Graduates) 


Score 

* 


Figure  8 
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There  is  no  tendency  whatsoever  fox  either  group  to  be  superior  to  the 
other*  In  view  of  the  content  of  the  two  courses,  tills 2 *  4.s  not  sur- 
prising* Although  in  the  experimental  course  the  students  were  urged 
to  regard  technical  information  sources  as  indispensable  aids  in  the 
troubleshooting  of  unfamiliar  equipment  items,  they  were  not  given  more 
practice  than  the  standard  course- subjects  in  using  TMs  and  schematics. 

SUMMARY 

The  U.S*  Army  Signal  School  and.  HumRRO  have  jointly  developed  a 
revised  training  course  for  the  Field  Radio  Repairman  (MOS  296).  The 
new  course  differs  from  the  standard  course  in  two  principal  ways: 

(1)  It  Incorporates  field  study  data  indicating  the  relative 
emphasis  which  different  equipments  and  maintenance 
activities  should  receive. 

(2)  It  embodies  an  instructional 'orientation  termed  Functional 
Context  Training* 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  new  course,  86  men  were  each  trained  in 
the  experimental  and  the  standard  courses  and  compared  on  the  Repair 
Proficiency  Test  Battery  immediately  upon  graduation* 

The  experimental  course  graduates  were  found  to  be  distinctly  and 
reliably  superior  to  the  standard  course  graduates  on  the  Troubleshooting 
Test;  Test  Equipment  Test;  Repair  Skills  Test,  and  the  Achievement  Test. 
The  first  three  of  these  tests  are  strictly  job-oriented  performance 
tests  whose  validity  it  is  difficult  to  question  since  they  are  job- 
sample  tests*  That  is,  they  require  the  subject  to  perform  exactly  the 
same  kinds  of  activities  that  are  required  by  the  job  in  the  field*  On 
the  remaining  tests  (Alinement,  Manuals,  and  Schematics)  the  experimen- 
tal subjects  are~at  least  equal  in  performance  to  the  standard  subjects* 


REFAIH  TVr  "COMPARISON-  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  ANO  STANDARD 
COURSE  GRADUATES  AFTER  FIELD  EXPERIENCE 

George  H.  Brown 


The  Field  Radio  Repairman  Research  Program 

This  follow-up  study  of  experimentally  trained  and  conventionally 
trained  Field  Radio  Repairmen  constitutes  the  fourth  and  final  phase  of 
Work  Unit  REPAIR , a long-range  research'  program  directed  at  improving 
the  training  of  Signal  Corps  electronics  maintenance  personnel.  Work 
Unit  REPAIR  was  initiated  in  1954  by  HumRRO  at  the  request  of  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer.  The  first  three  phases  of  the  research 
program  have  been  completed. 

REPAIR  l consisted  of  a field  survey  of  the  activities  of  field 
radio  repairmen  {MOS  296)#  and  was  designed  to  obtain  information  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a revised  training  course  where  school 
training  would  be  related  as  closely  as  possible  to  actual  job  require- 
ments. In  REPAIR  II,  an  objective  field-oriented  proficiency  test  bat- 
tery was  developed  for  use  as  a criterion  ih  evaluating  the  revised 
training  course. 

REPAIR  III  consisted  of  the  development  and  experimental  evaluation 
of  a revised  training  course  for  Field  Radio  Repairmen *at  Fort  Monmouth. 
The  new  course  differed  from  the  conventional  course  in  two  principal 
ways;  [a)  It  emphasized  various  equipments  and  repair  activities  which 
had  been  found  in  the  field  study  to  be  most  important  to  the  job  in  the 
field,  and  (b)  It  embodied  an  instructional  philosophy  termed  Functional 
Context  Training. 

Reasons  for  Conducting  REPAIR  IV 

Considerable  interest  was  eiqjressed  by  the  Signal  Schools  in  fol- 
lowing up  the  experimental  and  standard  course  graduates  in  the  field, 
it  was  felt  that  such  a field  testing  would  provide  a more  definite 
evaluation  of  the  experimental  course.  More  specifically,  it  would 
provide  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

[1)  Do  differences  in  performance  between  the  eiqjerimental 
course  graduates  and  standard  course  graduates  at  the 
time  of  graduation  persist  following  S-1Q  months  of 
expeTieftce "in  the  field? 

(2)  Does  the  experimental  course,  which  teaches  electronic 
fundamentals  using  the  Functional  Context  Method  instead 
of  with  the  conventional  abstract  approach,  provide 
repairmen  with  an  adequate  basis  for  subsequent  growth 
with  eiqjerieftce? 


(3)  Are  the  various  job  skills  (as  measured  separately  by  the 
subtests  of  the  proficiency  battery)  influenced  differen- 
tially by  field  experience? 

Design  of  the  Study 

The  general  plan  of  the  study  was  as  follows: 

(1)  All  experimental  and  standard  course  graduates  who  could  be 
contacted  would  be  re-administered  the  Repair  Proficiency  Test  after 
8-10  months  of  field  experience*  Comparisons  would  be  made  of  their  test 
scores  at  that  time.  In  addition,  the  performance  of  each  group  on  each 
test  would  be  compared  with  its  earlier  performance  on  the  same  test  at 
the  time  of  graduation  from  the  training  course. 

(2)  In  order  to  have  some  indication  of  how  the  experimental 
and  standard  course  graduates  compared  during  their  first  30  days  on  the 
job,  supervisors  would  be  asked  to  rate  the  repair  proficiency  of  the 
men  with  respect  to  that  time  frame. 

(3)  In  order  to  be  able  to  eliminate  differential  field  experi- 
ence as  a factor  responsible  for  group  differences  in  proficiency  test 
scores,  the  equivalence  of  the  two  groups  in  field  experience  would  be 
assessed  by  means  of  an  Experience  Questionnaire. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  appropriate  Army  authorities  to  ensure 
that  a substantial  majority  of  the  students  under  study  would  be 
assigned  to  units  in  USAREUR.  This  was  necessary  for  two  reasons* 

(a)  Only  by  thus  restricting  the  geographical  dispersion  of  the  research 
subjects,  would  it  be  economically  feasible  to  re- contact  them  for 
follow-up  testing,  Cb)  It  was  felt  that  the  field  experience  these  men 
would  obtain  in  Europe  would  be  the  most  realistic  and  operational 
obtainable  under  peacetime  conditions. 

The  selection  of  the  particular  units  within  USAREUR  to  which  these 
men  would  be  assigned  was  made  by  USAREUR  assignment  authorities  No 
effort  was  made  to  insure  that  experimental  and  standard  course  graduates 
would  receive  comparable  assignments.  However,  since  the  assignment 
authorities  had  no  way  of  differentiating  between  experimental  and 
standard  subjects,  they  necessarily  made  their  assignments  independently 
of  this  consideration. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Army,  Europe,  was  requested  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  ensure  proper  utilization  of  the  REPAIR  III 
graduates.  A directive  to  this  effect  was  subsequently  fowarded  by  the 
.Adjutant  General,  USAREUR  to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  each  gaining  unit. 

Collection  of  the  Data 

Testing  Centex  and  Equipment.  A single  testing  center  was  estab- 
lished at  HQ  97th  Signal  Battalion,  Boblingen,  Germany.  Virtually  all 
of  the  equipment  items  needed  for  administering  the  test  battaxy  were 
supplied  by  Signal  units  in  USAREUR. 

Test  Administrators.  Ten  enlisted  men  were  provided  by  Signal  units 
in  USAREUR  to  serve  as  test  administrators.  These  particular  men  were 
selected  by  the  Work  Unit  REPAIR  staff  or.  the  basis  of  their  EL  score, 


interest  in  electronics  and  test  per*  finance  on  the  REPAIR  Proficiency 
Battery.,  (These  men  bad  been  subjects  in  the  initial  or  buffer  classes 
of  REPAIR  III  whose  test  data  were  not  used  in  analyzing  the  experimen- 
tal results.) 

In  addition,  one  First  Lieutenant  was  provided  by  USAREUk  HQ  to 
serve  as  Project  Officer* 

One  Sergeant,  the  NCO  who  had  supervised  the  Fort  Monmouth  test 
administrators  in  REPAIR  III,  was  transferred  to  USAREUR  for  similar 
duties  with  respect  io  REPAIR  IV* 

Subjects.  A roster  had  been  maintained  by  HQ,  USAREUR  identifying 
the  particular  unit  to  which  each  REPAIR  III  graduate  had  been  assigned* 
The  original  REPAIR  groups  consisted  of  86  experimental ^subjects  and  86 
standard  subjects;  cf  these,  84  experiment a Is  and  75  standards  were 
actually  assigned  to  USAREUR*  0£  these,  73  experiraentais  and  70  stand-  * 
ards  were  actually  contacted  in  REPAIR  IV  and  readministered  the  Pro- 
ficiency Battery.  They  constitute  the  REPAIR  IV  sample* 

Administration  of  the  Proficiency  Battery.  During  the  period  of 
19  January  - 24  March  1959,  the  143  subjects  were  sent  into  the  testing 
center  at  the  rate  of  approximately  18  per  week*  All  tests,  except  the 
Troubleshooting  Test,  were  administered  and  scored  exactly  as  had  beer, 
done  in  REPAIR  III.  The  Troubleshooting  Test  was  administered  exactly 
as*before,  but  the  scoring  system  was  modified  sbmewhat  in  order  to 
statistically  equate  the  number  of  times  each  problem  was  administered 
to  each  group.  Of  course,  the  REPAIR  III  performance  of  the  repairmen 
on  this  tint  was  reanalyzed  using  the  modified  scoring  system*  Dif- 
ferences in  mean  test  scores  of  the  comparison  groups  were  evaluated  by 
means  of  the  t test* 

Administration  of  the  Experience  Questionnaire.  In  order  to  obtain 
data  for  assessing  the  equivalence  of  the  experimental  and  standard  group 
with  respect  to  field  experience,  each  subject  in  REPAIR  IV  completed  an 
"Experience  Questionnaire11  during  his  stay  at  the  testing  center.  This 
questionnaire  was  designed  to  obtain  information  concerning;  (a)  the 
repairman's  level  of  activity  in  Field  Radio  Repair  work;  (b)  the  eche- 
lons of  maintei.  mce  at  which  he  ..ad  workedj  and  (c)  the  specific  eq&ip- 
ment  items  on  which  he  had  worked* 

Administration  of  the  Supervisor  Rating  Form*  The  Supervisor  Rating 
Form  was  designed  to  assess  various  aspects  of  die  menfs  repair  pro- 
ficiency as  judg< i by  the  supervisors  best  acquainted  with  their  work* 
Arrangements  were  made  with  HQ,  USAREUR  and  HQ,  Seventh  U*S*  Army  to 
distribute  copies  of  the  Supervisor  Rating  form  to  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  each  unit  containing  research  subjects*  The  unit  coriander  was 
instructed  to  have  one  form  for  each  subject  filled  out  by  the  supervi- 
sory person  best  acquainted  with  that  man's  work*  The  supervisor  then 
mailed  the, completed  form  directly  to  HumRRO  in  tne  self-addressed 
envelope  which  was  provided* 

Methods  of  Data  Analysis 

If  the  experimental  and  standard  groups  should  be  found  to  differ  in 
proficiency  test  performance  on  the  REPAIR  IV  testing,  such  differences 


could  be  attributed  to  differential  effectiveness  of  the  training  courses 
only  if  the  groups  under  comparison  were  known  to  be  equivalent  on  (a) 
background  and  aptitude  factors,  and  (b)  relevant  field  experience. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  REPAIR  IV  groups  would' be  substantially 
equivalent  on  Electronics  Aptitude  (EL)  score,  on  civilian  education, 
and  on  pre-Army  electronics  experience  since  the  original  REPAIR  III 
groups  had  ' een  equated  on  these  variables.  The  information,  in  Table  1 
shows  this  to  be  the  case.  It  was  also  anticipated  that  the  distribution 
of  assignments  by  type  of  unit  and  the  amount  of  relevant  field  exper- 
ience received  would  be  substantially ’equivalent  for  the  two  groups. 


Table  1 


Comparison  of  Experimental  and  Standard  Groups 
on  EL -Score  and  Other  Background  Character  istics 


Characteristic 

Kuperimentai 

Group 

Slumlord 

Group 

(iV-701 

Mean  Electronics  Aptitude  Score 

112 

no 

Percentage  who  had: 

Graduated  from  High  School 

78 

78 

High  School  training  in  electricity 
or  electronics 

7 

11 

College  training  in  basic 
sciences 

H 

11 

College  training  in  electricity 
or  electronics  * 

1 

3 

Trade  school  training  in 
electrical  theory  or  repair 

3 

13 

Pre-Army  jobs  in  radio.  TV. 
or  electrical  repair 

12 

11 

* 


Table  2 shows  that  the  experimental  and  standard  groups  were,  in 
fact,  equivalent  in  the  kinds  of  unit  assignments  they  received  and  in 
the  proportions  of  their  men  who  had  performed  higher  echelon  repair 
work.  However,  it.  is  surprising  to  note  that  with  respect  to  both  groups, 
the  number  of  men  who  had  had  experience  in  higher  echelon  repair  work  is 
so  smallr  Only  about  one- third  of  each  group  (30  eiqjeri mental  subjects 
and  27  standard  subjects)  had  had  such  eiqierience.  (Possible. explana- 
tions for  this  relatively  activity  level  will  be  considered  later.) 

It  would  therefore  seem  inappropriate  to  compare  the  proficiency 
test  scores  of  the  total  experimental  and  standard  groups  as  such.  Mean 
scores  of  these  total  groups  would  reflect  the  composite  and  unanalyied 
effects  of  (j%)  original  training,,  (b)  relevant  experience,  and  (c)  lack 
of  relevant  experience. 

A more  sensitive  method  for  detecting  any  long-range  superiority  of 
the  experimental  training  course  would  consist  of  analyzing  the  test 
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Table  2 


Comparison  of  Experimental  and  Standard  Groups 
in  Type  of  Assignment!  Work  Experience,  and  EL  Score 


Type  of  Unit 

NitrabcT  assigned  to 
each  type  of  unit 

Number  who  had 
performed  some 
higher  echelon 
maintenance 

Number  reporting  l 
month  or  more  oi 
full-time  FRR 
experience 

Experi- 

mental 

Standard 

Expcri- 
i mental 

Standard 

Experi- 

mental 

Standard 

General  Depot 

11 

ii 

n 

10 

11 

10 

Liaison  Group 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Garrison 

1 

l 

i 

0 

1 

1 

Service  & Maintenance  Company 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Miscellaneous  Signal  Units 

29 

23 

12 

9 

17 

17 

Miscellaneous  Artillery  Units 

,20 

19 

3 

2 

8 

9 

Miscellaneous  Ordnance  Units 

■ 10 

4 

2 

3 

8 

3 

Miscellaneous  Other  Unit 

2 

3 

) 

1 

1 

3 

Total  Number  Men 

73 

70 

30 

27 

46 

47 

Mean  EL  Score 

112.4 

110.3 

116.6 

108.8 

114.6 

110:2 

% of  EL  Score 

15.0 

16.8 

12.5 

14.8 

16.3 

15.6 

.781 

2.033 

1.307 

(not  significant) 

(significant 
at  .05  level) 

(not  significant) 

data'of  just  those  subjects  who  did  have  experience  in  higher  echelon 
maintenance!  However,  as  shown  in  the  middle  pair  of  columns  in  Table  2, 
the  Its  for  such  a comparison  would  be  quite  small  (30  for  the  experimen- 
tal group  and  27  for  the  control  grotp).  Furthermore,  th*  mean  EL  scores 
for  such  subgroups  would  not  be  equivalent.  It  was  necessary  to  search 
for  spme  othei  basis  of  formulating  subgroups  that  could  be  meaningfully 
compared. 

Another  possible  criterion  for  establishing  comparison  groups  is 
whether  a man  has,  by  his  own  report,  had  at  least  one  month's  experience 
in  ful*-time  Field  Radio  Repair  work.  Such  a criterion  would  yield 
larger  comparison  groups  than  would  be  afforded  by  the  two  criteria  just 
considered.  This  is  so  because  numerous  meir  (IS  in  the  experimental 
group  and  20  in  the  standard  group),  who  reported  no  experience  in  higher 
echelon  repair  work  nevertheless  indicated,  in  their  answer  to  another 
question,  that  they  had  had  one  or  more  months  of  full-time  Field  Radio 
Repair  experience.  Examination  of  TOGE's  confirmed  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  kinds  of  units  (for  example,  Corps  Signal  Baua lions  and  Signal 
Operation  Battalions)  whose  missions  do  not  include  field  or  depot  main- 
tenance, but  hho  are  nevertheless  authorized  sizable  numbers  of  MDS  29b 
personnel.  Many  such  men  do  perform  second  echelon  maintenance  of  radio 
equipment.  It  appears  that  the  widespread  conception  of  MOS  296  person- 
nel as  primarily  higher  echelon  repairmen  is  incorrect.  Tn  actuality, 
many  men  holding  this  MOS  are  legitimately  assigned  to  units  where  the 
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likelihood  of  performing  higher  echelon  maintenance  is  quite  remote.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  no  sharp  delineation  is  possible  between  orga- 
nizational maintenance  (2nd  echelon)  and  field  maintenance  (3rd  and  4th); 
that  higher  echelon  repairmen  often  perform  maintenance  activities  which 
are  technically  classifiable  as  organizational  maintenance. 

It  was  concluded  that  experimental  and  standard  subjects  who  had  had 
a minimum  of  one  month's  experience  in  full-time  Field  Radio  Repair  work 
would  constitute  meaningful  comparison  groups  provided  that  such  groups 
were  of  sufficient  size  and  provided  that  they  did  not  differ  signifi- 
cantly in  EL  score.  The  right-hand  pair  of  columns  in  Table  2 provide 
information  relevant  to  these  considerations.  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
two  "experienced"  subgroups  (experimental  and  standard)  are  of  adequate 
size  and  are  also  reasonably  well  matched  bn  |EL  score.  They  will  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  the  primary  reference  gfoups  in  making  comparisons 
between  the  proficiency  test  scores  of  experimental  and  standard  course 
graduates.  They  will  henceforth  be  referred  to  as  the  experienced 
groups , 

Let  as  return  to  t question  of  why  so  few  of  the  repairmen  studied 
in  this  research  projei  ; obtained  experience  in  higher  echelon  repair 
work.  As  explained  above * one  reason  is  simply  that  many  were  assigned> 
and  legitimately  so*  to  Signal  units  whose  missions  do  not  include  field 
ox  depot  maintenance  of  radio  equipment.  (This  accounts  for  2 5%  of  the 
repairmen*  or  38  of  the  143  subjects*) 

’ Another  reason  is  that  many  men*  another  25%  of  the  total  group* 
were  assigned  to  units  which  have  no  TD8E  authorization  for  MOS  296 
personnel*  Although  it  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  how  many 
men  were  unable  to  perform  higher  echelon  repair  work  for  this  reason, 
it  was  ascertained  that  most  of  -the  39  men  who  were  assigned  to  Artillery 
units  were  technically  mal as signed*  that  is*  they  were  in  units  which 
have  no  T05E  authorization  for  MOS  296  personnel*  Most  of  these  men  were 
occupying  positions  calling  for  MOS  313  personnel*  the  Artillery  trained 
second  echelon  radio  mechanics.  Subsequent  inquiries  of  The  Adjutant 
General's  Office  disclosed  that  at  the  time  the  REPAIR  III  graduates, 
were  being  sent  to  the  field  (April-Jtme  195S)  there  existed  a world-wide 
surplus  of  MOS  296  personnel.  It  was,  therefore,  inevitable  that  some 
men  would  be  malas signed.  Evidently  the  system  for  competing  training 
requirements  on  the  basis  of 'anticipated  needs  of  the  field  commands  is 
not  sufficiently  efficient  to  preclude  occasional  surpluses  of  this  kind. 
Assigning  Field  Radio  Repairmen  to  organizational  mechanic  slots  is*  of 
course,  far  less  objectionable  the.,  assigning  them  to  completely  irrele- 
vant units*  (One  of  the  research  subjects  was  assigned  to  a Quarter- 
master unit.) 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  primary  focus  o*  interest  in  this  research  is  upon  the  rela- 
tive proficiency  levels  >f  experimental  and  standard  course  gr admit es 
after  field  experience.  The  experienced  groups  identified  earlier  will 
constitute  the  primary  reference  groups  for  this  comparison/  First* 


let  us  examine  these  groups  from  the  standpoint  of  their  background 
and  experience , 

Educational  Background  of  the  Experienced  Groups 

Table  3 presents  information  concerning  the  educational  background 
of  the  experienced  groups , The  experimental  group  seoms  to  be  slightly 
superior  on  three  of  the  characteristics:  percentage  with  High  School 

training  in  the  basic  sciences,  percentage  with  college  training  in  the 
basic  sciences,  and  percentage  with  pre-Army  jobs  in  Radio-TV*  However, 
the  standard  group  appears  to.be  slightly  superior  on  three  other  char- 
acteristics: percentage  who  graduated  from  high  school,  percentage  with 
■ high  school  training  in  electricity  or  electronics,  and  percentage  with 
trade  school  training  in  electrical  theory  or  repair.  On  the  whole,  the 
two  groups  are  probably  equivalent  in  their  educational  qualifications. 


Table  3 


Educational  Background  of  the  Experienced  Groups 

(percent) 


Characteristic 

Experimental 
(N  = 46) 

Standard 

<yv^47) 

Graduated  from  high  school 

74 

81 

High  school  training  iu  basic- sciences 

54 

38 

High  school  training  in  electricity  or 
electronics 

0 

17 

College  training  in  basic  sciences 

13 

9 

College  training  in  electricity  or 

electronics 

0 

0 

Trade  school  training  in  electrical 

- 

theory  or  repair 

4 

11 

Pife- Army  Jobs  in  Radio,  TV,  or 
elec  triced  repair  or  service 

7 

0 

\ 


Work  History  of  the  Experienced  Groups 

Table  4 presents  information  concerning  the  work  history  of  the 
experienced  groups.  Harked  similarity  of  the  two  groups  is  evident. 
Thus,  any  differences  which  may  appear  in  proficiency  test  scores 
cannot  be  attributed  to  differential  amounts  of  field  experience. 

One  of  the  queswons  in  the  Experience  Questionnaire  asked  what 
Army  job  the  man  was  ^actually  performing,  and  whether  this  agreed  with 
the  TOSE  slot  he  was  officially  occupying.  Table  5 shows  the  kinds  of 
Army  jobs  these  men  we^e  holding  at  the  time  of  the  REPAIR  IV  testing. 

It  will  be  noted  that  32\and  31  men,  respectively,  of  the  experimental 
and  standard  experienced  groups  reported  that  they  were  performing 
Field  Radio  Repair  work,  however,  most  of  the  other  men  were  working 
in  tHe  general  area  of  electronics,  (All,  of  course,  had  spent  at  least 
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Table  4 

Work  History  of  the  Experienced  Groups 


Background  ; 

Experimental 

W=46) 

.Standard 

<N«47> 

Median  tank  attained 

E-3 

E-3 

Mean  number  of  months  in  Europe 

Number  of  men  bolding  Field  Radio  Repair  jabs  at  time 

9.2 

8.8 

of  testing 

Mean  number  of  months  these  men  had 

32 

31 

held  Field  Radio  Repair  jobs 

Number  of  men  who  had  bald  only  Field  Radio  Repair 

7.2 

7.6 

jobs  since  coming  to  Europe 
Mean  number  of  months  £<*  which  men 

22 

23 

reported  any  activity  in  Field  Radio  Repair  work 
Mean  percentage  of  duty  time  spent 
on  higher  echelon  Field  Radio  Repair  work,  men's 

8.1 

8.3 

estimates 

Number  of  men  who  had  performed  at 

32 

36 

least  some  higher  echelon  Field  Radio  Repair  work 
Mean  number  of  different  equipment 

28 

27 

items  repaired  since  coming  to  Europe 

7.5 

8.0 

one  month  doing  full-time  Field  Radio  Repair  work  since  coming  to  Europe 
or  else  they  would  not  have  been  included  In  the  experienced  groups.) 

Proficiency  Test  Scores  of  the  Experienced  Groups 

Before  presenting  the  proficiency  test  scores  of  the  experienced 
groj^Sj  certain  explanatory  remarks  are  in  order. 


Table  5 

Army  dobs  Held  by  Men  of  the  Experienced  Groups 
at  Time  of  Repair  IV  Testing 


’ 

Number  of  Men 

Job 

Experimental 

UV-46) 

Standard 

Field  Radio  Repair  work 

32 

31 

Radio  Inspector 

1 

0 

Radio  Relay  Team  Chief,  and  so  forth 

4 

2 

Radio  Operator  \ 

4 

10 

Microwave  Repair  \ 

1 

0 

Teletypewriter  Repair 

1 

0 

Telephone  Repair 

0 

1 

Miscellaneous  jobs  unrelated  to 
electron  ics 

a 

3 

i 

i 

t 

L 

f 

1 

f 

t 

I 

t 

I 

{ 

f 

j 

I 

l 
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The  principal  point  of  interest  in  analyzing  the  REPAIR  IV  test 
results  is  in  determining  whether  the  experimental  group  will  retain  the 
superiority  over  the  standard  group  which  it  enjoyed  at  the  REPAIR  III 
testing>  that  is,  immediately  after  graduation  but  prior  to  field  experi- 
ence. The  ejq>erlenced  groups^ upon  which  this  REPAIR  IV  analysis  is  based 
are,  of  course,  not  identical  with  the  original  REPAIR  III  groups  for  two 
reasons:  (a)  Not  all  of  the  REPAIR  III  subjects  were  contacted  in 

REPAIR  IV,  and  (b)  Among  those  who  were  contacted,  only  those  who 
reported  a minimum  of  one  month's  experience  in  Field  Radio  Repair  work 
were  included  in  the  groups  now  to  be  compared* 

In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  REPAIR  IV  results  with  the 
REPAIR  III  results,  it  was  first  necessary  to  recompute  the  REPAIR  III 
results  using  only  those  subjects  who  constitute  the  experienced  groups 
of  REPAIR  IV.  When  reference  is  made  to  the  performance  of  the 
REPAIR  III  groups,  it  is  the  recomputed  results  of  the  attenuated 
REPAIR  III  groups  that  is  meant.  As  will  be  seen,  the  recomputed 
results  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  original.  In  both  computa- 
tions, the  experimental  subjects  were  significantly,  superior  to  the 
standard  subjects  on  the  Troubleshooting  Test,  the  Test  Equipment  Test, 
the  Repair  Skills  Test,  and  the  Achievement  Test.  On  the  recomputed 
results,  the  experimental  subjects  were  also  superior  on  the  Schematics 
Test;  this  had  not  been  the  case  in  the  original  computation  based  on 
the  total  REPAIR  III  groups. 

Table  6 shows  the  mean  proficiency  test  scores  of  the  experienced 
groups  of  REPAIR  IV.  For  coup ari son  purposes,  the  REPAIR  III  perform- 
ance of  the  same  groups  is  also  shown. 

With  respect  to  the  REPAIR  IV  data,  it  is  evident  that  the  experi- 
mental subjects  are  significantly  superior  on  the  Achievement  Test,  the 
Manuals  Test,  and  the  Schematics  test.  On  two  of  these  tests  (Achieve- 
ment and  Schematics)  the  experimental  group  was  also  superior  at  the 
time  of  graduation. 


Tables 

Proficiency  Test  Scores  of  the  Experienced  Groups 


Test 

Repair  [11 

Repair  IV 

Experimental 

(/V-46) 

Standard 

<N=47) 

Experimental 

UV-46) 

i Standard 

(N--  47) 

Troubleshooting; 

52.4* 

32.9 

46.0 

42,3 

Test  Equipment 

63.4* 

53.1 

59.3 

58.8 

Repair  Skills 

69,7* 

61.1 

53.0 

56,2 

Achievement 

43.5* 

36.0 

42,2* 

37.4 

AHnement 

58.2 

60.4 

58.6 

54,2 

Manuals 

64,5 

50,7 

67.6* 

60.7 

Schematics 

62.0* 

57.2 

62.3* 

54.2 

* Experimental  group  Is  significantly  superior  to  standard  at  the  .05  level,  one  mil  test. 
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On  the  Achievement  Test  the  mean  scores  of  both  the  experimental  and 
the  standard  groups  rental ned  essentially  unchanged  from  the  REPAIR  III 
to  the  REPAIR  IV  testing-. 

On  the  Manuals  Test,  both  groups  obtained  higher  mean  scores  on  the 
follow-up  testing,  but  the  increase  of  the  experimental  group  was  greater 
with  the  result  that  this  group  was  superior  in  the  REPAIR  IV  testing. 

On  the  Schematics  Test,  the  experimental  group fs  mean  score  remained 
substantially  unchanged,  while  the  mean  score  of  the  standard  group 
declined  somewhat.  The  experimental  group  was  significantly  superior 
in  REPAIR  IV. 

The  two  comparison  groups  do  not  differ  significantly  on  the  remain- 
ing tests  in  the  battery.  The  Troubleshooting  Test  and  the  Test  Equip-  , 
ment  Test,  on  which  the  ejqperimental  group  had  been  vastly  superior  in 
the  REPAIR  III  testing,  no  longer  differentiate  between  the  groups.  This 
came  about  because  of  the  fact  that  the  experimental  group  showed  a 
decline  in  mean  score  from  REPAIR  III  to  REPAIR  IV  while  the  standard 
group  showed  a gain. 

On  the  Repair  Shills  Test,  the  experimental  group  had  been  signifi- 
cantly superior  in  the  REPAIR  III  testing.  In  the  REPAIR  IV  testing, 
the  atandtxpd  group  has  the  higher  mean  score  although  this  difference 
is  not  reliable.  The  mean  score  of  the  experimental  group  had  declined 
markedly  (16  points)  from  test  to  re- test  while  that  of  the  standard 
group  had  declined  only  five  points. 

On  the  Alinement  Test,  neither  group  was  significantly  superior  in 
either  the  REPAIR  III  or  the  REPAIR  IV  testing.  The  mean  score  of  the 
experimental  group  remained  virtually  unchanged,  while  that  of  the 
standard  group  dropped  six  points.  Table  7 shows  the  mean  proficiency 
test  scores  of  the  non- experienced  groups  of  REPAIR  IV,  For  comparison 
purposes,  this  table  also  shows  the  REPAIR  III  performance  of  the 
same  groups. 


Table  7 

Proficiency  Test  Scores  of  the  Non- Experienced  Groups 


Test 

Repair  III 

Repair  IV 

Experimental 

(JV-27) 

Standard 

<JV=23) 

Experimental 

1JV-27) 

Standard 
0V= 23) 

i Troubleshooting 

41.6* 

32.2 

31.3 

31.7 

Test  Equipment 

63,8* 

50.3 

48.7 

56.0 

Repair  Skills 

72.0 

65.0 

44.7 

38.6 

Ach  ievement 

36.2 

35.5 

33.1 

34.0 

Alinement 

65.8 

59.0 

46.1 

53.5 

Manuals 

61.3 

64.7 

56,9 

58.1 

Schematics 

55,8 

61.4 

46.8 

51.7 

per  intcnta)  group  is  significantly  superior  to  standard  at  ,05  level,  one  toil  test. 


It  is  evident  that  the  REPAIR  IV  scores  are,  in  general,  lower  than 
the  REPAIR  III  scores.  This,  of  course,  is  what  one  would  expect. 
Approximately  nine  months  in  the  field  performing  duties  unrelated  to 
electronic  equipment  maintenance  would  naturally  lead  to  lowered  pro- 
ficiency in  that  area.  However,  two  exceptions  to  this  general  state- 
ment  should  be  noted,  The  non- experienced  standard  group  shows 
virtually  no  change  from  REPAIR  III  to  REPAIR  IV  in  its  Troubleshooting 
score  (32. 2 vs.  31.7)  and  shows  a six-point  increase  (which  is  not 
significant)  in  its  Test  Equipment  score.  The  non- experienced 
experimental  group,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  significant  declines  on 
these  two  tests. 

How  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  the  experimental  and  standard 
groups  differed  in  their  retention  of  these  skills  over  periods  of 
inactivity?  Two  alternative  explanations  may  be  considered,  One  pos- 
sibility is  that  the  method  of  instruction  employed  in  the  standard 
course  produced  skills  that  were  more  resistant  to  decay  than  was  the 
case  in  the  experimental  course.  Another  possibility  is  that  since  the 
standard  subjects  had  lower  scores  than  the  experimental  at  the  time 
of  graduation,  they  simply  had  less  to  forget.  It  is  not  really 
necessary  chat  a choice  be  made  between  the  two  possible  explanations, 
The  important  point  is  that  the  experimental  group  was  significantly 
superior  to  the  standard  at  the  time  of  graduation,  and  was  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  standard  at  the  time  of  retesting. 

Supervisors'  Ratings  of  Repairmens  Proficiency 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  experimental  Field  Radio  Repair  course 
was  the  production  of  men  who  would  be  assets  to  their  units  almost 
immediately  upon  assignment,  that  is,  prior  to  any  extensive  break-in 
period.  To  this  end,  instruction  was  concentrated  on  those  particular 
equipments  and  repair'  activities  which  the  REPAIR  I field  study  had 
shown  to  be  most  prominent  in  the  repairmen's* j ob. 

In  an  effort  to  evaluate  the  success  with  which  this  objective  was 
achieved,  it  was  arranged  for  each  research  subject  to  be  rated  by  the 
supervisor  best  acquainted  with  his  work  as  to  his  repair  proficiency 
during  the  first  30  days  he  was  on  the  job,  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  supervisors  filled  out  these  rating  forms  at  approximately  the  same 
time  that  the  repairmen  being  rated  were  being  administered  the  REPAIR 
Proficiency  Battery,  that  is,  some  nine  months  after  graduation,  Thus 
the  supervisors'  ratings  are  based  on  their  recollections  of  the  quality 
of  the  men's  repair  work  during  the  earlier  period. 

Unfortunately,  it  so .happened  that  very  few  of  the  supervisors  who 
supplied  these  ratings  had  actually  supervised  the  repairman  in  question 
during  the  latter1 s first  30  days  on  the  job.  Among  the  experienced 
groups,  only  14  experimental  subjects  and  23  standard  subjects  were 
rated  by  supervisors  who  had  also  supervised  their  work  during  the 
earlier  period.  In  other  words,  transfers--at  least  within  units — were 
fairly  common  with  the  result  that  most  men  had  new  supervisors  only 
nine  months  after  being  assigned'  to  a unit  in  Europe. 

With  samples  so  small,  it  was  not  considered  worthwhile  to  analyze 
the  ratings  obtained.  They  could  not  be  representative  of  the  larger 
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experimental  and  standard  groins  about  which  generalizations  would  need 
to  be  made* 

Even  in  the  absence  of  supervisor  rating  data,  however,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  experimental  graduates  were  more  proficient 
during  their  early  days  on  the  job  because  of  the  fact  that,  at  the 
time  of  graduation,  they  were  far  superior  on  the  most  Important  tests 
that  make  up  the  REPAIR  Proficiency  Battery,  namely  the  Troubleshooting 
Test,  the  Test  Equipment  Test,  and  the  Repair  Skills  Test*  Moreover, 
they  had  demonstrated  at  the  REPAIR  III  testing  a greater  capacity  for 
successfully  troubleshooting  relatively  unfamiliar  equipment  items* 

They  received  much  more  training  and  practice  than  did  the  standard 
subjects  in  the  use  of  small  hand  tools,  particularly,  the  soldering 
iron.  In  numerous  ways  their  training  was  more  closely  tailored  to  the 
requirements  of  the  job  in  the  field. 

In  view  of  these  superiorities  in  training  and  In  demonstrated 
proficiency  at  the  time  of  graduation,  it  seems  virtually  certain  that 
the  ejqjferimental  subjects  would  have  performed  at  a higher  level  of 
proficiency  during  their  early  weeks  on  the  job.  Eventually,  of  course, 
the  differences  in  proficiency  level  between  the  experimental  and 
standard  subjects  disappeared  as  the  standard  subjects  acquired,  through 
on-the-job  experience,  much  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  which  the  experi- 
mental subjects  had  acquired  in  school  training. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Seventy  graduates  of  the  standard  and  73  graduates  of  an  experimental 
'Field  Radio  Repair  course  were  recontacted  approximately  nine  months 
after  graduation  and  administered  the  Field  Radio  Repair  Proficiency 
Battery  and  an  Experience  Questionnaire.  This  folio.;- up  study  was  under- 
taken to  obtain  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Would  the  superiority  which  the  eiqierimental  group  enjoyed 
at  the  time  of  graduation  persist  after  field  experience? 

(2)  Would  the  experimental  course  graduates  who  were  taught 
their  electronic  fundamentals  with  the  Functional  Context 
Method  instead  of  with  the  conventional  abstract  approach 
possess  an  adequate  basis  for  subsequent  growth  with 
experience? 

(3)  Would  the  various  job  skills  be  affected  differentially  by 
field  exjDjdrience? 

The  principal  f ^tidings,  based  on  just  those  subjects  (46  exp eri men- 
tals and  47  standards)  with  a minimum  of  one  month's  full  time  Field 
Radios Repair  expedience,  were  as  follows: 

(1)  The  experimental  group  was  no  longer  significantly  superior 
on  the  most  important  tests  which  make  up  the  battery,  namely:  the 

Troubleshooting  Test,  the  Test  Equipment  Test,  and  the  Repair  Skills 
Test.  It  wds  still  significantly  superior  on  the  loss  important  tests 
in  the  battery— the  Achievement  Test,  the  Manuals  Test,  and  the 
Schematics  Test. 
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(2)  No  definitive  statements  can  be  made  concerning  the  relative 
growth  potential  of  the  experimental  and  standard  groups.  Although  the 
standard  group  showed  gains  and  the  experimental  group  showed  losses  on 
the  two  most  important  tests  in  the  battery  (Troubleshooting  and  Test 
Equipment)*  the  initial  superiority  of  the  experimental  group  on  these 
tests  was  so  great  that  its  mean  scores  at  retesting -were  still  numer- 
ically higher  than  those  of  the  standard  group.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  retesting,  the  experimental  group  was  numer- 
ically higher  than  the  standard  group  on  six  of  the  seven  tests* 

(3)  Both  experimental  and  standard  groups  showed  losses  on  the 
Repair  Skills  Test*  which  measures  the  ability  to  use  small  hand  tools. 
Both  groups  showed  either  a slight  gain  or  no  change  in  their  perform- 
ance on  the  Manuals  Test*  the  Schematics  Test*  and  the  Achievement  Test, 
Each  of  these  is  a paper- and-pencil  test  which  measures  primarily  theo- 
retical knowledge.  On  the  Troubleshooting  Test  and  the  Test  Equipment 
Test*  the  experimental -group  showed  losses  while  the  standard  group 
showed  gains. 

Other  incidental  findings  based  on  the  entire  experimental  and 
control  groups  were:  (a)  only  about  one- third  of  each  group  had  per- 

formed &ny  field  or  depot  maintenance  of  radio  equipment  since  gradu- 
ation* and  Tb)  about  60  percent  of  each  group  reported  that  they  had 
spent  at  least  one  month  performing  full-time  Field  $adio  Repair  duties, 

i 

Con  elusions : 

(1)  It  is  concluded  that  the  marked  superiority  of  the  experi- 
mental over  the  standard  group  which  had  existed  at  the  time  of  gradu- 
ation was  largely  eliminated  after  an  average  of  nine  months  of  field 
experience* 

(2)  sinefc  the  REPAIR  m data  showed  the  experimental  subjects 
to  be  markedly  superior  to  the  standard  subjects  at  the  time  of  gradu- 
ation* it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  experimental  subjects  performed 
at  a higher  level  of  proficiency  during  their  early  weeks  on  the  job. 

The  fact  that  they  were  no  longer  appreciably  superior  nine  months  later 
does  not  nullify  this  advantage  of  the  experimental  course. 

k 

(3)  Since  the  experimental  graduates  were  at  least  equal  to  the 
standard  nine  months  after  graduation,  and  since  they  were  markedly 
superior  at  the  time  of  graduation,  there  is  no  reason  to  change  our 
recommendation  made  at  the  conclusion  of  REPAIR  I that  the  experi- 
mental course  be  adopted  in  place  of  the  standard  course  for  the  train- 
ing of  Field  Radio  Repair  personnel* 
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PREFACE 


The  work  presented  in  this  Report  is  part  of  a Rand  study  of  Air 
Force  systems  for  education  and  training*  The  intent  of  this  Report > 
the  first  of  several  that  will  describe  principles  and  techniques  for 
Air  Force  technical  t raining > is  to  indicate  some  of  the  problems  and 
shortcomings  of  present  systems  and  to  suggest  some  promising  lines  of 
research  that  might  be  conducted  within  the  Air  Force  itself.  The  con-  * 
elusions  end  suggestions  presented  here  are  based  heavily  on  firsthand 
observations  of  technical  training  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

The  Report  focuses  on  problems  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of 
training  for  technical  specialties  that  have  been  in  existence  for 
some  time.  This  choice  was  made  for  two  reasons t First,  because  much 
of  Rand's  work  in  this  area  Is  focused  on  the  instructional  process t 
stability  of  subject  matter  over  a relatively  extended  period  (say, 
a year  or  more)  is  needed  to  ensure  that  early  study  results  will  not 
have  to  be  drastically  revised  ns  a result  of  changes  in  hardware  or 
operating  and  maintenance  procedures.  Second*  the  Training  Research 
Division  of  the  AFSG  Human  Resources  Laboratory  is  working  to  change 
training  requirements  by  changing  the  nature  of  the  jobs  themselves > 
thereby  making  more  efficient  use  of  manpower.  For  example , they  are 
developing  techniques  for  integrating  the  design  of  the  personnel  sub- 
system with  the  early  design  phases  of  new  Air  Force  systems  or  for 
lessening  training  requirements  through  the  use  of  job  performance  aids. 
It  Is  probable  that  Such  approaches  could  result  in  large  savings  in 
requirements  for  highly  trained  personnel.  Rand's  work  on  Air  Force 
technical  training  does  not  include  the  study  of  new  job  definitions, 
however,  because  such  efforts  would  be  largely  redundant . 
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SUMHARY 


This  Report  sets  forth  suggestions  for  research  on  ways  to  better 
maintain  the  efficiency  of  Air  Force  training  programs*  based  on  a 
study  of  Air  Force  policy  and  practice  in  this  area.  The  study  ad- 
dresses the  problem  from  two  points  of  view:  What  should  be  the  steps 

in  the  initial  selection  of  subject  matter,  and  in  the  design  of  a 
training  program*  given  that  the  job  to  be  trained  for  already  exists 
in  a fairly  stable  form?  and,  How  can  the  subject  matter  be  kept  cur- 
rent? 

The  Air  Force  has  particularly  severe  problems  in  these  areas  (as 
compared,  for  example,  with  a manufacturer  who  trains  employees  in  the 
plant)  because  of  barriers  introduced  by  geographical,  temporal,  and 
organisational  separation  of  the  trainers  from  the  users  of  trained 
manpower.  To  cope  with  these  problems,  the  Air  Force  has  introduced 
a number  of  sophisticated  techniques  such  as  the  Job  Inventory  and. the 
use  of  field  survey  teams  from  the  Training  Centers*  Even  so,  problems 
remain  in  a number  of  areas,  particularly  those  that  interface  between 
one  organisational  unit  and  another*  For  example,  the  Job  Inventory, 
administered  by  the  Job  Specialty  Survey  Division  at  Hq.  Air  Training 
Command,  is  primarily  job-oriented  and  provides  only  rough  guidance  for 
its  use  in  the  design  of  a training  program*  Also,  the  Specialty  Train- 
ing Standard,  which  defines  the  skills  and  knowledges  that  the  trainee 
is  to  master  as  he  moves  from  one  skill  level  to  the  next,  tends  to  re- 
flect the  skill-level  structure  of  the  Air  Force  personnel  system  rather 
than  to  set  forth  the  specific  objectives  of  the  training*  Other  prob- 
lem areas  Include  the  determination  of  the  trainee's  initial  skills  and 
the  diagnosis  of  his  deficiencies  by  the  use  of  "pretests"  (specialised 
testing  prior  to  training),  the  structure  of  the  Air  Force  personnel 
system  itself,  the  role  of  on-the-job  training,  the  proper  training  em- 
phasis in  formal  courses,  and  the  determination  of  when  major  revisions 
to  a training  program  are  nee Jed* 

A program  of  research  is  described  that  could  be  conducted  through 
the  joint  efforts  of  several  Air  Force  organisations  such  as  the  Air 
Training  Command,  the  Human  Resources  laboratory,  and  the  Directorate 
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of  Personnel  Planning , Hq.  USAF,  This  program  could  result  in  the  de- 
velopment of  more  systematic  methods  for  designing  efficient  training 
programs  and  for  maintaining  their  efficiency*  These  suggestions  fall 

-An 

into  two  groups:  those  that  could  result  in  improved  procedures  within 

the  existing  organisational  structure  of  the  Air  Force,  and  those  that 
would  effect  changes  to  that  structure  that  might  enhance  the  relevance 
of  training. 

The  first  group  includes  the  following: 

o Define  quantifiable  criteria  for  translating  the  Job  Inven- 
tories into  training  programs 

o Identify  a set  of  indicators  that  would  alert  management  to  the 
possibility  that  a training  program  might  need  revision 

0 - srelop  techniques  to  determine  whether  such  revision  would  be 

worth  its  cost 

o Use  samples  of  augmented  maintenance  data  to  supplement  or  sup- 
plant the  Job  Inventories 

o Devise  tests  for  a wider  spectrum  of  human  capabilities,  such 
as  psychomotor  skills  and  human- relations  skills,  both  for  ini- 
tial assignment  and  upgrading  and  for  permitting  a greater  use 
of  diagnostic-prescriptive  techniques  in  training 

o Hake  greater  use  of  experimentation,  with  independent  evalua- 
tion, to  determine  the  best  mix  of  knowledge  and  performance 
activities  in  formal  training 

o Hake  better  use  of  Instructors  with  field  experience 

We  believe  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  question  of  the  best  mix 
of  training  “modes*1  (such  as  formal  training,  on-the-job  training,  and 
the  like)  can  be  answered  is  through  the  use  of  cost-effectiveness  anal- 
ysis. An  appendix  describes  the  characteristics  of  & cost-effectiveness 
analysis  that  would  provide  the  information  needed  for  training-program 
design* 

The  second  group  of  research  suggestions,  concerning  organizational 
changes  that  might  enhance  relevance,  includes  the  following: 

i® 

o Determine,  on  the  basis  of  cost-effectiveness,  whether  an 
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increase  in  the  amount  of  on-the-job  training  (perhaps  con- 
ducted by  the  Air,  Training  Command)  would  be  desirable 

o Determine  whether  the  blanket  policies  for  personnel  upgrading 
applied  to  all  technical  specialties  by  the  Air  Force  should 
be  modified  for  particular  specialties > for  example > to  encour- 
age training  for  full  mastery  of  some  skills  at  an  introductory 
level 

o Determine  whether  the  formal  training  for  some  specialties 
could  be  conducted  in  schools  maintained  within  operating  com- 
mands._that  are  the  major  or  Only  users  of  the  graduates. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


It  Ig  fairly  generally  acknowledged  within  the  Air  Force  that  for- 
mal training  programs  are  not  always  as  relevan*  as  they  might  be  to 
the  needs  of  the  operating  commands;  additionally*  the  emphasis  placed 
on  various  elements  of  course  content  may  not  always  reflect  the  impor- 
tance of  these  elements  to  job  performance.  This  comes  about  primarily 
because  there  are  barriers  between  the  training  and  using  organiza- 
tions— barriers  that  are  both  geographic  and  organizational*  These  bar- 
riers  impede  the  flows  of  communications  in  both  directions  between  the 
producer  of  trained  manpower  (tl.*  Air  Training  Command  (ATC))  and  the 
users  of  trained  manpower  (the  operating  compands)*  The  user  does  not 
understand  the  constraints  within  which  the  ATC  operates!  the  ATC,  like 
institutions  in  general*  and  educational  institutions  in  particular* 
tends  to  be  at  least  as  concert  *d  with  maintaining  and  expanding  its 
established  operation  er-  it  is  with  being  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  users'  of  its  trainees. 

Even  so,  ttfb  match  between  what  Is  taught  and  what  is  needed  is 

superior  to  that  In  most  civilian  vocational  training.  In  particular, 

because  the  graduate  of  an  Air  Force  training  program  goes  immediately 

* 

to  his  place  of  duty  and  because  training  programs  are  short*  It  is 
easier  to  define  precisely  the  skills  that  the  trainee  must  have  to  do 
hla  Job*  with  the  expectation  that  those  requirements  will  have  changed 
little  between  his  entrance  into  training  and  his  assumption  of  duty. 

Because  it  Is  an  elite  enlisted  service*  the  Air  Force  attracts 
high-quality  recruits  who,  partly  because  of  their  quality*  perceive 
many  alternatives  to  continued  service  when  their  first  enlistment  Is 
over.  This  results  in  low  reenlistment  rates  (around  15  percent  in 
many  specialties),  which  necessitates  hi'gh  student  loads  in  initial 
training  activities*  (Currently*  some  95*000  men  receive  formal  train- 
ing annually  in  basic  bourses.)  Thus,  improved  training  efficiency* 

* 

particularly  in  formal  basic  courses  or  on-the-job  training  (OJT),  can 


The  average  is  15  to  20  weeks  for  Airman  Basic  courses  at  the 
Chanute  Technical  Training  Center;  t'.ie  average  fur  all  courses  at  ‘ 
Chanuta  is  lower — between  10  and  15  weeks. 
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result  in  significant  savings  in  money  an d airman  time,  and  can  also 
result  in  improved. job  performance. 

This  Report  reviews  Air  Force  procedures  for  determining  technicai- 
training  course  Content  and  maintaining  its  relevance,  noting  some  of 
che  shortcomings  and  the  advantages  of  these  procedures*  The  work  is 
based  on  a review  of  the  relevant  literature,  discussions  with  designers 
of  formal  technical  courses,  and  classroom  observations.  In  partic- 

: k 

ular*  the  bulk  of  the  course  to  train  aircraft  pneudraulic  repairmen 

•i 

(3ABR  42132)  at  Chanute  AFB  was  observed  over  a two-week,  period. 

A program  of  research  is  described  that  would  have  t^o  objectives: 
establishing  mechanisms  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  training  programs, 
and  changing  training  and  personnel  systems  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
organizational  barriers  between  the  producers  and  the  users  of  trained 
manpower. 

c 

^ i i 

Pneudraulie  is  a combination  of  pnsimxtio  and  hydraulic  and  is 
used  to  designate  the  Air  Force  Specialty  (AFS)  that  encompasses  the 
maintenance  of  *'Oth  types  of  systems;  the  combination  is  natural,  since 
both  systems  are  operated  by  fluid  flow. 


t 
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II.  STEPS  ^0  BE  TAKEN  IN  DESIGNING  AMD  UPDATIKC; 

A TRAINING  PROGRAM 

A technical  specialty  in  the  Air  Force  has  a loosely  defined  struc- 

i k 

tore  comprising  5 skill  levels,  with  specified  tasks  at  each  level. 

To  qualify  for  a higher  skill-level  rating*  a man  usually  must  satisfy 
a set  sf  requirements  including  recommendation  for  upgrading  by  his 
supervisor  and  the  completion  of  OJT  or  formal  training  (or  both) . Gen- 
erally speaking*  as  a man's  level  of  skill  increases*  he  takes  on  more 
task*;  and  more  diverse  tasks.  The  further  he  rises*  the  more  supervi- 
sory tasks  he  performs — planning  and  administering  the  work  of  tnose 
below  him  and  conducting  OJT  programs  himself.  Ar  the  same  time,  some 
of  the  tasks  he  performed  at  the  lower  skill  levels  may  drop  from  his 
repertoire. 

k 

The  interaction  of  a job  with  its  supporting  training  program  is 
illustrated  in  highly  simplified  form  in  Fig.  I*  (For  brevity*  many 
categories  0f  training,  such  as  contractor-conducted  training  and  lat- 
eral training,  have  been  omitted*)  The  career  ladder,  indicated  on  the 
left,  begins  with  the  3-leve*  airman  performing  relatively  few  tasks 
while  he  undergoes  OJT.  As  he  progresses  up  the  ladder*  he  generally 
takes  on  additional  tasks,  although  he  may  drop  some  of  those  he  per- 
formed initially*  The  training  program*  indicated  on  the  rdght*  may 
be  composed  of  a variety  of  training  modes,  Including  formal  resident 
courses  given  at  a Technical  Center  (the  program  indicated  on  the  fig- 
ure begins  with  a mandatory  (Category  A)  course  that  trains  the  man  fcr 
the  3-level  grade)*  OJT  given  by  the  operating  command,  possibly  sup- 
plemental or  special  courses  that  are  usually  given  Ih  the  field  by 
Field  Training  Deracbments  (ftd)  operated  by  ATC*  etc. 

Both  the  career  ladder  and  the  training  program  ar£  highly  complex 
and  vary  in  their  structure  according  to  the  needs  and  policies  oi  dif- 
ferent operating  commands*  of  different  operational  units*  and  of  dif- 
ferent trainees*  and  at  different  points  in  time.  Because  of  this. 


The  skill-level  structure  is  also  linked  to  the  personnel  system* 
that  is*  to  the  rank  a man  possesses.  We  shall  not  be  concerned  with 
this  linkage  here . 
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Fig.  1 — interrelations  between  a training  program  and  a career  ladder  (highly  simplified) 
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there  is  really  no  way  to  design  a centralised  training  program  that 
will  precisely  and  continuously  fit  the  requirements  of  each  operating 
base* 

To  determine  what  should  be  taught  and  how  it  should  be  taught  in 
a training  program  for,  say*  a new  weapon  system,  several  steps  must 
be  taken.  Logically,  the  first  step  would  be  to  include  as  part  of 
the  system  design  the  tasks  that  people  must  perform  to  keep  the  sys- 
tem operating,  much  as  human  psychomotor  capabilities  and  limitations 
are  integrated  with  the  design  of  the  cockpit  of  an  aircraft.  For 
economy  of  analysis,  however,  this  study  assumes  that  the  specialty 
already  exists  and  is  relatively  stable* 

4 

One  question  we  shall  address,  then,  is  hq*ulo  establish  an  effi- 
cient match  between  the  training  program  and  the  specialty,  that  is, 
how  co  assure  that  the  airman  receives  b;'  the  most  efficient  means  the 
training  he  needs  when  he  needs  it*  The  other  question  is  how  to  main- 
tain this  efficient  match* 

The  determination  of  the  structure  of  a training  program  should 
begin  with  a description  of  the  tasks  that  the  entrant  Into  each  skill 
level  of  the  specialty  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to  perform.  Tasks 
that  are  performed  frequently  by  most  Job  incumbents  at  a given  skill 
level  are  prime  candidates  for  inclusion  in  the  training. 

In  addition,  the  neophyte  must  be  able  to  match  his  general  com- 

* 

portment  sufficiently  well  with  that  of  the  current  Job  incumbents  and 
supervisors  that  they  do  not  ostracize  him*  This  socialization  is  cur- 
rently accomplished  by  Basic  Training,  and,  for  those  who  go  into  for- 
mal training,  by  the  military  atmosphere  of  the  Technical  Centers  and 
by  the  examples  provided  by  instructors  who  have  had  field  experience. 

The  initial  capabilities  of  trainees  with  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  skill  level  also  need  to  be  known.  For  the  new  entrant, 
reading  level,  ability  to  use  tools,  lamilierlty  **ith  machinery  or 
electronic  gear,  or  other  skills  psrti^ulrr  to  the  given  specialty  need 
to  be  assessed.  For  the  man  who  h^s  already  been  in  the  field,  a de- 
tailed account  of  his  past  job  experience,  along  with  some  spot  check- 
Ing  by  means  of  performance  bestir g and  paper- and- pencil  testing,  could 
be  used. 
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Next,  the  requirements  for  task  performance  at  each  skill  level 
need  to  be  compered  to  the  capabilities  of  trainees  about  to  enter  that 
level  to  determine  what  aspects  of  what  tasks  will  require  training  for 
mastery.  Clues  may  be  provided  to  assist  in  this  process  by  seeking 
out  tasks  that  are  performed  poorly  or  that  are  rated  as  difficult  to 
learn  by  present  job  incumbents. 

Finally,  a decision  must  be  made  as  to  what  aspects  of  the  tasks 
that  require  training  are  to  be  taught  in  formal  schools  and  what  are 
to  be  taught  by  other  means.  (Other  means  include  OJT,  FTDs,  Mobile 
Training  Units,  contractor  training,  and  learning  by  performing  under 
supervision  (apprenticeship) . ) 

Once  a training  program  has  been  designed,  it  will  have  to  be  re- 
vised periodically  because  the  job  will  change  and  because  training  In- 
efficiencies will  be  discovered.  Job  changes  are  occasioned  by 

1 

1.  The  introduction  of  new  equipment 

2.  The  aging  of  existing  equipment  (causing  changes  in  the  types 
and  rates  of  failure) 

3.  Changes  in  maintenance  procedures 

4<  Changes  in  the  skills  and  attitudes  of  the  men  in  the  specialty 

* 

5.  Changes  in  combat  status  caused  by  changes  in  the  political- 

r r 

military  situations  in  which  the  Air  Force  operates 

No  matter  how  well  a training  program  is  designed,  there  will  al- 
ways be  points  at  which  It  can  be  Improved,  because  no  proven  techniques 
exist  for  designing  an  cptirmn  system  for  learning  and  because  of  lnabll~ 
ity  to  predict  precisely  the  requirements  of  a job  and  the  functioning 
of  the  training  program  with  respect  to  that  job. 


\ 
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III.  CURRENT  AIR  FORCE  TSCHNIQPS  FOR  DESIGNING 
AMP  UP  DATING  A TRAINING  PROGRAM 


JOB  DESCRIPTION 

In  AFM  39-1  the  Air  Force  provides  a job  description  for  every 
Air  Force  Specialty  (AFS) . This  document  Is  primarily  concerned  with 
occupational  codes  for  use  in  the  classification  of  airman  positions 
and  personnel,  and  thus  lists  only  general  qualifications  fou-  the  spe- 
cialty. As  an  example,  the  job  description  for  the  AFS  of  Jet  Engine 
Mechanic  (Air  Force  Specialty  Code  432X0)  is  attached  as  Appendix  A. 

The  Air  Force  bases  these  job  descriptions,  in  part,  on  Job  In- 
ventories, surveys  of  large  samples  of  men  in  specific  AFSs,  that  de" 
termine  (among  other  things)  what  tasks  are  actually  performed*1  in  the 
field,  how  many  men  perform  them,  and  how  much  time  is  spent  on  each. 
The  list  of  tasks  is  initially  drawn  up  from  the  task-oriented  objec- 
tives listed  in  such  sources  as  the  Specialty  Training  Standard  (STS), 
the  Plan  of  Instruction  (FOl) , and  the  Career  Development  Courses  for 
the  AFS  at  the  relevant  levels  (AFM  35-2) . Thus,  in  a sense,  the  Job 
Inventory  tests  the  applicability  of  the  formal  course  to  job  perfor- 
mance. 

Originally  a research  project  of  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory 
(PRL)  at  Lackland  AFB,  the  Job  Inventories  are  now  administered  by  the 
Job  Specialty  Survey  Division  (JSSD) , still  at  Lackland  but  formally 
under  ATC.  The  Personnel  Research  Division  (PHD,  formerly  the-  PRL)  of 
AFSC'a  Human  Resources  Laboratory  serves  primarily  in  a consultative 
capacity  to  JSSD,  and  the  Job  Inventories  are  processed  on  PRD's  com- 
puter. 

The  surveys  are  administered  in  a base  testing  room  to  groups  of 
job  incumbents  under  the  supervision  of  a tes*  control  officer  and 
proctors  assigned  by  the  Consolidated  Base  Personnel  Office.  The  list 
of  tasks  to  be  checked  is  limited  to  400  or  less  so  that  the  respon- 
dents can  complete  the  inventory  within  2 or  3 hours*  If  a longer  time 
than  this  is  required,  the  reliability  of  the  responses  falls  off. 

The  STS  is  discussed  later,  on  pp.  14-17. 
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These  procedures  probably  alleviate  many  of  the  problems  attendant  on 
surveys  of  this  type  by  assuring  that  respondents  will  understand 
clearly  what  they  are  to  do  and  that  they  will  have  (and  take)  the  time 
required  to  respond  carefully. 

Each  man  reports  the  time  he  spends  on  each  task  in  the  job,  com- 
pared to  the  time  he  spends  on  all  other  tasks,  rated  from  very  much 
below  average  to  very  much  above  average  on  a five- point,  seven-point, 
or  nine-point  scale,  depending  on  the  requirements  of  the  survey.  He 
may  be  asked  to  rate  tasks  on  one  other  rating  factor  such  as  special 
training  necessary  to  perform  the  task.  Some  interesting  data  on  the 
respondents  themselves,  such  as  satisfaction  with  current  assignment 
and  reenlistment  intentions,  are  also  gathered. 

That  jobs  can  be  described  in  detail  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Job  Inventories  that  have  been  administered  to  date.  For  example, 
the  Inventory  for  the  Jet  Engine  Mechanic  Specialty  listed  354  tasks 
(Traweek  and  Marsh,  1968).  For  men  with  less  than  four  years  of  ser- 
vice, about  100  of  these  tasks  accounted  for  75  percent  of  the  workload; 
39  accounted  for  50  percent. 

The  ATC  requires  the  Technical  Training  Center  conducting  the 
training  for  an  inventoried  specialty  to  match  the  relevant  STS  and 
POI  with  the  results  of  the  Job  Inventory  to  determine  how  well  the 
courses  align  with  the  inventory.  Notable  misalignments  require  that 

the  STS  and  POI  either  be  amended  or  justified,  but  no  specific  guide- 

+ 

lines  are  provided  for  Identifying  misr  tches  or  for  devising  amend- 
ments or  justifications.  Thus,  the  Technical  Centers  have  considerable 
latitude  in  the  way  they  make  use  of  the  Job  Inventories.  Personnel  in 
the  curriculum  units  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  matching. 

It  will  be  instructive  for  us  to  consider  the  results  of  carrying 
out  a similar  process  In  abbreviated  form  (a  Comparison  of  the  STS  for 
the  Jet  Engine  Mechanic  Specialty  (Appendix  B)  with  a summary  of  the 
Job  Inventory).  Fiist,  53  of  the  seventy-odd  tasks  listed  in  the  STS 
for  all  skill  levels  are  directly  comparable  to  tasks  listed  in  the  Job 
Inventory.  (Comparable  tasks  in  the  Job  Inventory  are  Identified  In 
the  left  margin  of  Appendix  B by  duty  letter  and  task  number.  Skills 
and  knowledge  that  aie  of  the  nature  of  general  background  information 
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and  would  not  be  expected  to  match  with  items  in  the  Job  Inventory  are 
noted  with  a question  mark.)  Of  these  53  tasks,  21  are  given  as  per- 
formance objectives  In  the  basic  course*  Nineteen  of  these  can  be 
matched  to  tasks  in  Duties  G and  H of  the  Job  Inventory , i.e,,  removing 
and  installing  engined,  and  repairing  and  maintaining  jet  engines.  To- 
gether, these  two  duties  consumed  an  average  of  54  percent  of  the  work 
time  of  men  at  the  3-  and  5-levels  who  responded  to  the  inventory.  All 
other  duties  each  consumed  less  than  10  percent  at  these  levels.  Thus* 
it  would  seem  that  the  course  content  preparatory  fQr  these  levels  am- 
phasizes  the  skills  that  are  most  needed,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  no  changes  in  the  course  resulted  from  the  Jet  Engine  Mechanic 
survey.  (Major  changes  have,  however,  resulted  from  some  of  the  other 
surveys.) 

Although  gome  tasks  are  clearly  good  candidates  for  formal  train- 
ing, it  is  more  difficult  to  come  to  decisions  about  borderline  cases. 
For  example,  in  the  Jet  Engine  Mechanic  Job  Inventory,  respondents  rated 

all  of  the  H2  tasks  in  Duties  J through  0 as  requiring  at  least  a me- 

** 

dium  amount  of  training.  However,  only  12  of  these  112  tasks  are 
listed  in  the  STS — only  5 of  them  as  3-level  skills  and  none  as  basic 
course  obj  stives.  Since  Duties  J through  1 account  for  13  and  16  per- 
cent of  the  work  time  at  the  3-  and  5-levels,  respectively,.  It  might, 
be  worthwhile  to  add  some  of  the  more  frequently  performed  and  diffi- 
cult tasks  in  these  duties  to  the  basic  course. 

Thus,  the  "time  spent"  data  of  the  Job  Inventories,  while  crucial, 
fail  to  indicate  much  information  that  would  be  useful  for  planning  a 


Before  this  statement  might  be  made  without  qualification,  the 
lesson  plans  would  have  to  be  matched  cara fully  with  the  complete  ac-  * 

counting  of  the  Job  Inventory,  especially  since  $6  tasks  are  included 
by  Duties  G and  H.  Such  a matching  may  be  sooner  said  than  done  by 
the  personnel  in  the  curriculum  units  because  the  detailed  Job  Inven- 
tories in  their  present  form  are  coded  computer  printouts.  Steps  are 
being  taken  to  remedy  this  problem  ( Christ al,  1969), 

These  duties  are,  in  order;  performing  engine  conditioning  on 
the  flight  line,  performing  balance-shop  functions,  performing  test" 
stand  functions,  repairing  and  maintaining  turboprop  or  turbo fan 
engines,  repairing  and  maintaining  small  gas-turbine  engines,  and  main- 
taining repair  or  test  equipment. 
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t: raining  program.  On  occasion*  the  Air  Force  gathers  some  of  what  is 
needed  by  using  an  approach  similar  to  HumRRO's  Project  SAMOFF.  In 
chat  study*  a Job  Analysis  Questionnaire  was  used  that  requested  nine 
statistics  for  each  of  the  452  tasks  in  the  job  of  a tfike  Hercules  Fire 
Control  Platoon  Leader  (Ammerman*  1968) : 

1.  Actual  frequency  of  performance 

2.  Desired  frequency  of  performance 

3.  Activity  importance 

4.  Learning  location 

5.  Time  to  qualify 

6.  Possibility  of  improving  procedures 

7.  Poorly  performed  activity 

8.  Time  to  first  performance 

* 

9.  Training  emphasis 

The  results  of  this  survey  provided  data  that  enabled  its  designers  to 
reduce  the  number  of  tasks  to  be  taught  to  101  out  of  the  452.  About 
half  of  the  tasks  rejected  were  those  that  were  performed  infrequently 
or  were  rated  of  low  importance.  The  other  half  were  rejected  because 
training  could  be  provided  by  means  other  than  formal  schooling.  This 
was  an  effective  way  to  eliminate  tasks  from  formal  training  and  to  de- 
fine the  training  program. 

According  to.  the  reports  of  the  respondent st  this  questionnaire 
would  have  required  an  average  of  nearly  three  working  days  (20  hours) 
to  complete.  This  is  clearly  expensive  and  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  large  numbers  of  men  (be tweet  1000  and  2000)  surveyed  by 
the  Air  Force's  Job  Inventories.  The  experimenters  handled  this  prob- 
lem by  requiring  each  respondent  to  answer  only  about  one'third  of  the 
total  questions. 

The  Air  Force  now  uses  S similar  approach.  Respondents  are  usu- 
ally required  to  supply  one  additional  item  of  Information  besides  the 
Mtime  spent11  rating.  Items  may  include 

1.  Difficulty  of  taek  performance 


Described  on  pp.  13  and  14. 
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2.  Frequency  of  task,  performance 

3.  Complexity  of  the  task 

4.  Importance  of  the  task 

5.  On-the-job  experience  needed  to  perforin  the  task 

6.  Supervision  required  in  task  performance 

7.  Special  training  necessary  to  perform  the  task 
5.  Training  emphasis  the  task  should  have 

■r 

Although  a given  inc aitoent  provides  Information  on  only  one  additional 
item,  data  may  he  collected  on  three  or  four  items  by  allocating  them 
among  the  total  sample  of  respondents. 

There  is  evident  correspondence  between  the  HumSJtQ  and  Air  Force 
lists * although  HumRSO  also  asked  for  judgments  on  possible  improve- 
ments (items  2,  6,  7). 

ASSESSING  CAPABILITIES  OF  MEN  PREPARING  TO  ENTER  A GIVEN  SKILL  LEVEL 

The  capabilities  of  new  entrants  to  a technical  specialty  are 
assessed*  to  a degree*  by  means  of  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifying  Test 
(AFQT)  and  the  Airman T&  Qualifying  Examination  (AQE)  when  the  airman 
first  enters  service.  Both  are  paper-and-pencil  tests j neither  tests 
physical  skills  or  provides  complete  information  specific  to  given 
specialties. 

Airmen  with  lower  scores  on  the  AQE  may  be  assigned  directly  to 

duty  in  a field  unit  instead  of  to  a technical  school.  Their  capabili- 

* 

ties- -to  perform  assigned  tasks  are  not  necessarily  comparatively  poorer* 

however,  because  the  AQE  is  primarily  a verbal  test*  not  a test  of  job 

performance.  Therefore*  the  Air  Force  has  only  sketchy  indications  of 

what  training  these  men  would  need  to  do  a particular  job.  Airmen  with 

higher  scores*  being  better  able  to  profit  from  academic  instruction, 

may  be  sent  to  a technical  school  unless  there  Is  an  urgent  d unand  for 

men  in  the  field  in  some  specialty  for  which  training  is  not  mandatory. 

* 

The  low  elimination  and  washback  rates  in  mu.:h  technical  training 
suggest  that  Basic  Training  and  the  other  elements  of  the  selection 


They  are  3 percent  and  7 percent*  respectively*  for  the  pneudrau- 
llcs  course*  for  example. 
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process,  such  as  the  AQE,  are  quite  effective  In  ensuring  that  enter?  g 
students  have  the  ability  to  master  course  materials  and  to  adjust  to 
the  military  environment  a1:  the  Technical  Centers.  The  pneudraulics 
specialty  requires  that  the  entrant  score  in  the  40th  percentile  or 
above  in  mechanical  aptitude  on  th^  AQE;  this  Is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  lowest  requirements  for  entrance  Into  a highly  technical  field. 
However,  between  October  1967  and  October  1968,  more  than  60  percent  of 
these  men  scored  above  the  60th  percentile.  About  15  percent  met  the 
highest  prerequisite  for  skills  In  one  of  the  electv<miosf  administra- 
five*  or  general  fields  by  scoring  above  80  In  that  field. 

Thus*  the  selection  procedures  probably  tend  to  place  some  men 
who  are  overqualified  in  terms  of'  abilities  and  entering  knowledge  Into 

certain  fields.  For  example,  about  25  percent  of  the  men  In  the  pnau- 

I * 

draullce  course  qualified  for  proficiency  advancement  In  1968.  Actual 

proficiency  advances  ran  around  10  percent.  Although  proficiency  ad- 
vancement may  be  used  to  some  extent  as  an  administrative  device  to 
adjust  student  loads,  this  high  rate  of  qualification  for  proficiency 
advancement  Indicates  a relatively  high  student  aptitude  for  mastery 
of  course  materials.  Overqualification  may  result  In  psychological  or 
social  difficulties  that  have  deleterious  effects  over  the  long  run, 
as  well  as  during  training.  An  alrmanTs  aspirations,  job  expectation* 
and  job  satisfaction  are  also  interrelated  with  his  qualifications  and 
his  performance  in  training  and  on  the  job. 

For  students  with  lower  qualifications,  ho*  ever,  mastery  may  be 
bought  at  the  price  of  additional  Instruction.  For  example,  in  the 
pneudraulics  course,  12  percent  of  the  students  received  .from  15  to 
45  hours  of  remedial  instruction  in  addition  to  the  normal  360-hour 
course. 

In  some  Instances,  pretesting  for  a given  specialty  might  be 
rewarding,  particularly  for  students  who  already  have  Air  Force  back- 
grounds, such  as  those  from  the  Air  National  Guard.  For  example,  on 


Proficiency  advancement  permits  a man  to  graduate  early  by  com- 
pleting portions  of  ths  course  In  less  than  the  scheduled  time  or  by 
skipping  portions  altogether.  To  qualify  for  proficiency  advancement, 
a man-  should  receive  a score  of  90  or  above  in  at  least  one  end-of- 
fclock  test. 
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the  average,  about  one~thlrd  of  . *ie  students  with  prior  experience  In 

* y 

the  Air  Force  are  allowed  to  proficiency-advance  by  skipping  two  or 
more  weeks  of  the  12~week  course  tn  pneudraulics . The  number  of  pro- 
ficiency advancements  for  this  category  of  student  can  be  as  high  as 
75  percent  at  some  times  of  the  year.  A performance-oriented  pretest 
might  allow  most  of  these  students  to  skip  the  course  altogether.  (At 
present,  these  men  are  required  to  pass  a formal  courge  in  order  to 
qualify  for  upgrading.)  If,  in  addition,  the  pretest  were  designed  to* 
diagnose  the  students'  strengths  and  weaknesses,  instructors  would  be 
given  a powerful  tool  for  improving  the  efficiency  of  instruction  by 
concentrating  on  those  areas  where  each  student  needs  the  most  help. 

As  the  airman  advances  up  the  skill  ladder,  his  proficiency  is 
evaluated,  generally,  only  by  paper-and~pencil  tests  or  judgmental  rank- 
ing. Also,  axmost  without  exception,  these  tests  are  given  upon  com* 
p let ion  of  a course  of  study,  not  before  the  study  is  undertaken.  Thus 
there  is  little  pretesting  to  assure  that  men  do  not  undergo  ♦'raining 
in  what  they  have  already  mastered. 

DETEBMIHIHG  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS 

this  point,  we  have  not  considered  methods  for  determining  what 
aspects  of  a task  require  training.  The  ideal  may  be  stated  simply: 
"Select  those  aspects  which  the  trainees  have  not  already  mastered"; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  put  into  practice.  F*.rst  it  is  necessary  to 
identify  tbe  needed  skills.  A number  of  researchers  have  described 
taeks  in  terms  of  aspects  that  are  relevant  to  training  (P leper  at  al., 
1968;  Hiller,  1956;  Chenzoff,  1964).  Generally  speaking,  these  de- 
scriptions tend  to  be  applicable  to  a relatively  small  set  of  tasks. 

When  narrowly  behavioral  task  descriptions  are,  used,  they  may  leave  out — 
much  that  is  assumed  to  be  needed  for  incorporation  of  the  entrant  into 
the  field — for  example,  general  comportment^nd  background  knowledge. ^ 

Just  now  much  of  this  general  behavior  and  knowledge  is  really  needed 

* 

■ 

has  been  a. matter  of  debate  for  years  (Smith,  1966). 

One  of  t-he  more  useful  cat  eg  or  1 eat  ions  of  training  enj&asis  was 
given  by  Ammerman  for  junior  officer  jobs  in  tbe  Project  SAMOFF  report 
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(Amroertnan,  19£8) . He  lists  such  aspects  as 

1.  Ability  to  perform  specific  steps,  without  special  time  ot 
accuracy  requirements 

2.  Ability  to  perform  with  a high  degree  of  accuracy  or  speed 

3.  Ability  to  perform  under  unique  or  unusual  circumstances 

4.  Knowledge  of  when  to  perform  a particular  task 

5.  Knowledge'  o£  standards  and  acceptable  tolerance  limits,  and 
ability  to  detect  discrepancies 

6.  Knowledge  of  the  effects  performance  of  the  activity  will 
have  on  equipment  or  other  people 

r 

Amine  man  added  a category  for  background  knowledge*  which  he  character- 
ized  as  knowledge  of  the  location  and  nomenclature  of  items  related  to 
the  activity  a$d  knowledge  of  reference  sources  pertaining  to  the  ac- 
tivity. Knowledge  of  acceptable  comportment  for  job  incumbents  should 
probably  also  he  included  in  this  category. 

Items  4.  and  6 could  be  more  closely  related  -to  maintenance  train- 
ing by  adding  a seventh  item:  knowledge  0f  how  a system  or  component 

operates,  and  knowledge  of  the  purposes  a system  or  component  serves. 
This  addition  is  necessary  because  Ammerman’s  categorisati'on  'ls  slanted 
toward  the  performance  expected  of  junior  officers*  rather  than  tech- 
nicians. 

H B 

Once  the  needed  skills  have  been  identified,  whether  or  not  en- 
t rants  into  the  field  possess  them  can  be  determined  by  appropriate 
testing  or*  in  many  cases;  common  sense.  The  Air  Force  has  followed 

■S. 

such  an  approach  in  isolated  cases  (Pieper*  at  al.*  1968)*  but  training 
"requirements1'  in  long-established  jobs  are  generally  not  reexamined 
in  such  a fashion.  Rather*  they  tend  to  become  records  of  what  was 
considered  Co  he  needed  in  the  pest*  being  revised  sporadically  to  ac- 
commodate- changes  in  equipment  ox  maintenance  policy.. 

These  requirements  ate  documented  in  the  STS  for  each  AFS  by  the 

* it 

Technical  Training  Centers  and  axe  provided  to  Hq.  USAF.  A careful. — 
study  of  an  STS  xeveals  much  about  the  attitudes  of  the  Technical 

See  Appendix  B*  p*  46*  for  a typical  STS. 
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tenters  toward  appropriate  subjects  for  formal  training  and' about  the 
role  of  formal  training  within  the  skill- level  structure  of  the  Air 

■l 

Fo  rce . 

The  STS  specifies  the  level  of  mastery  required  for  each  task  in 
the  specialty  at  each  skill  level.  The  definition  °£  level  of  mastery » 
found  on  p.  47  of  Appendix  B,  depends  on  whether  the  training  objective 
is  task  performance,  task  knowledge,  or  subject  knowledge.  The  terms 
task  performance  and  task  knowledge  are  obviotj&ly  keyed  to  a specific 
task  or  set  of  tasks.  Parallel  descriptors  for  such  objectives  in  edu- 
cational parlance  would  be  psychcmotorf  specific  cognitive , and  general 
cognitive . Purely  cognitive  objectives  related  to  specific  tasks  are 
frequently  set  forth  in  the  STS*  b*'  -homo tor  objectives  are  always 

accompanied  by  the  cognitive  obje.  presumably  needed  to  support 

task  performance. 

Assumptions  about  the  extent  of  cognition  needed  are  debatable. 
Obvious ly,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  how  an  engine  works  to  drive  a 
car..  The  degree  of  cognitive  support  required  for  acceptable  task  per- 
formance at  a given  level  of  task,  complexity  is  a matter  for  analysis* 

m i 

not  intuition.  The  STS  Implies  that  most  of  the  tasks  to  be  taught  in 
the  Jet  Engine  Mechanic  Specialty  are  at  least  complex  enough  to  re- 
quire some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  operation  of  jet  engines. 

The  term  subject  knowledge  largely  refers  to  knowledge  that  is  re” 
lated  to  more  than  one  task  in  the  specialty  or  that  concerns  the  why 
and*  the  ho*--  of  equipment  operation.  For  exaptple*  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral prin  .pies  of  f]uid  ptessure  and  flow  would  be  applicable  to  many 
(but  not  all)  of  the  tasks  performed  by  a pneudr&ulic  repairman.  But 
though  such  general  knowledge  is  applicable,  it  is  not  obvious  how  much 
of  It  is  really  necessary  for  a set  of  tasks  in  a given  specialty.  It 

hardly  seems  necessary,  for  example,  for  a pneudraullc  repairman  to 

■ 
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know  how  to  maalpc  .ate  the  mathematical  formula 'that  expresses  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  fluid  pressure  (lesson  4) . Such  knowledge  is  more 
appropriate  for  the  designer  than  for  the  repairman. ’ 

Technical  courses  may  tend  to  accumulate  subject  knowledge  objec- 
tives as  they  age.  This  could  come  about  for  several'  reasons.'  The 
relative  ease  of  writing  and  scoring  objective  tests  of  the  attainment 
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of  knowledge  objectives  compared  to  obtaining  objective  evaluation  of 
the? attainment  of  performance  objectives  (via  observation) , and  the 
relative  ease  of  controlling  the  teaching  situation  in  a classroom  set- 
ting  compared  to  controlling  the  teaching  situation  in  a shop  are  prob- 

/f' 

ably  the  most  important* 

■ 

Additionally,  as  the  job  changes  in  the  field*-  n$w  requirements 
may  be  added  to  the  course  without  a result aqt  lengthening  of  the  course 
or  without,  deletion  of  old  materials.  The  result  is  Insufficient  time 
to  permit  each  strident  to  practice  the  tasks  he  will  be  expected  to 
carry  out.  Because  of  the  heavy  emphasis  on  ‘paper-snd-pencil  tests, 
the  performance  experiences  will  be  the  first  items  to  be  omitted.  Fi- 
nally, a desire, to  respond  to  the  natural  curiosity  of  both  instructors 
and  students  or  even  creeping  intellectual  snobbery  may  contribute  to 
the  proliferation  of  subject  knowledge  objectives. 

In  the  STS,  complete  or  nearly  complete  mastery  of  a task  (task 
perfo*mance  levels  3 and  4)  is  rarely  called  for  at  the  3-level. 
Significantly,  mastery  of  task  performance  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  amount  of  supervision  the  technician  will  require  (see  Appendix  B, 
p,  47).  Thus  the  proficiency  schedule  displayed  in  the  STS  is  more 
a translation  of  the  supervisory  aspects  of  the  skill-level  structure 
of  the  AFS  than  it  is  of  the  proficiency  that  it  is  desirable  for  the 

M *" 

graduate  to  have.  In  a review  of  procedures  for  determining  the  con- 
tent of  technical  training  courses,  researchers  at  HumKRO  (Hunter,  et 
al«,  1969)  had  the  following  to  say  a|)Out  the  STS; 

The  limitation  of  the  JTS  as  a job  model  derives 
from  its  orientation  and  methods  for  its  maintenance. 

ATCR  52-5,  Job  Training  Standards,  state?  that  "The 
general  tasks  and  knowledges  listed  in  JTSa  are  Air 
Force  Sped airy- oriented  to  reflect  the  consensus  of 
major  air  command  requirements*  They  are  not'job- 
oriented...,”  (para  2a).  That  is,  JTSs  are  normally 


Safety  practices,  the  use  of  hand  tools*  and  the  use  of  aircraft 
hardware  (nuts  and  bolts)  are  the  exceptions* 

The  term  Jab  Training  Standard  has  been  changed  to  Specialty 
Training  Standard  since  the  HumRRO  study  was  completed*  The  general 
tenor  of  the  remarks  quoted  is  still  applicable  to  much  of  the  Air 
Force  system. 
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prepared  to  encompass  the  3,  5,  and  7 levels  In  an 
AFSC  career  ladder  and  must  remain  general  on  that 
account  In  order  to  avoid  becoming  long  and  Ineffec- 
tive* JTSs  are  oriented  toward  career  progressions 
and  not  specific' jobs*  Further,  no  requirement  was 
found  for  JTSs  to  be  periodically  reviewed  on  the 
basis  of  information  detailed  to  the  level  of  a task 
inventory,  although  provision  and  procedures , for  col- 
lecting this  information  are  contained  in  AFM  35-2. 

Thus-,  built  into  the  STS  and  the  formal  training  program  is  the  assump- 
tion that  underlies  all  of  the  skill-level  structure  in  the  Air  Force, 

*■ 

* 

namely,  that  men  with  technical  expertise  may  progress  in  their  career 
field  only  by  taking  on  more  and  more  supervisory  duties.  This  assump- 
tion, which  also  permeates  some  highly  technical  fields  in  civilian  in- 
dustry, is  certainly  open  to  challenge* 

Comparisons  of  the  formal  basic  technical  courses*  the  Career  De- 
velopment Courses  (CDCs) ' required  for  upgrading  and  promotion,  an^  the 
STS  suggest  that  some  of  the  content  of  basic  courses  may  be  justified 
primarily  by  requirements  for  passing  the  CDCs*  If  true,  since  the 
CDC  packages  are  written.  In  effect,  in  the  curriculum  units  of  the 
Technical  Centers,  the  Technical  Centers  have  develop^  ' an  effective 
means  of  ensuriug  that  what  they  are  teaching  will  be  needed,  whether 
it  is  relevant  to  the  job  or  not* 

At  any  rate*  much  work  needs  to  be  done  to  transform  the  results 
of  a Job  Inventory  which  is  primarily  job-oriented  into  a training  pro- 
gram* 

CHOOSING  THE  TRAINING  HOPE 

The  Air  Force  conducts  training  at  various  locations  and  by  vari- 
ous means  in  addition  to  formal  training  at  the  Technical  Centers*  The 
bulk  of  this  other  training  is  conducted  at  the  site  of  the  job  Itself 
by  FTDs,  Mobile  Training  Units,  formal  OJT  programs,  and  apprenticeship 
training*  (This  last  activity  may  account  for  a la rge^  amount  of  per- 
formance training;  its  extent,  efficacy,  and  coat  have  never  been  as- 
sessed* ) 

Headquarters  USAF  provides  some  guidelines  for  choosing  which 
aspects  of  a task  are  to  be  Caught  in  formal  courses  in  AIM  50-23, 

H 
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Gu'ide  for  Planning  and  Conducting  On-the-Job  Training,  the  following 
remarks  appear  on  pp*  1-5  and  1-6: 


such  jobs  receive  their  initial  training  In  formal 
technical  schools. 


In  other  similar  jobs  where  the  requirements  for 
skill  and  knowledge  are  nearly  equal,  some  persons 
are  trained  in  technical  schools  and  others  receive 
their  training  on  the  1ob**.«.  After  an  airman  has 
received  the  appropriate  Initial  job  knowledge  train- 
ing, either  in  a formal  school  or  on  the  job,  ha 
still  has  to  become  thoroughly  proficient  In  a duty 
position  of  the  specialty  for  which  he  has  trained * 

A formal  school  situation  obviously  does  not  lend 
itself  tp  proficiency  training*  For  the  individual 
to  become  thoroughly' skilled  in  the  duty  position, 
ha  must  have  experience  on  the  job. 


* 

4- 

These  remarks  reflect  and  reinforce  the  tendency  for  formal  training 
to  gravitate  toward  a concentration  on  teaching  for  cognitive  objec- 
tlve§~'a3~~oprposed  to  psychomotor  objectives,  and  it  is  not  surprising  . 


sifying  and  grading  technical  personnel*  This  system  tends  to  reduce 
the  job-performance  expertise  required  of  the  graduate  from  a basic 
technical  course  and  Is  at  least  partly  the  result  of  efforts  to  pro- 
vide the  Air  Force  with  productive  technical  personnel  as  efficiently 
as  possible — in  particular,  to  shorten  the  time  required  for  initial 
training  so  that  the  Air  Force  can  make  wia»1«mwi  use  of  personnel  on 
their  first  enlistment. 

Author’s  underlining  added*  Clearly  the  "balance**  between  skill 
and  knowledge  requirements  may  be  only  peripherally  relevant  to  the 
choice  of  training  mode.  For  example,  skills  and  techniques  of  fire 
fighting  are  better  taught  at  a training  center  where  conditions  can 
be  carefully  controlled* 


/ 


For  some  complex  AFSs,  primary  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  knowledge  requirements.  Since  knowledge 
is  most  readily  acquired  ip  the+ classroom,  it  follows 
that  most  airmen  who  are  selected  for  training  into 


■ I r 

to  find  a heavy  emphasis  on  dis cuss ion-demonst rat ion  in  the  classroom 
in  Technical  Centers. 


The  OJT  policies  cited  are  P*rt  of  the  Air  Force  system  for  clas- 
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The  Air  Trorce  defines  all  3-level  men  as  apprentices  (ATC  Pamphlet 
52**l)  > Ine  STS  implies  that  these  men  should  be  supervised  when  per- 
forming any  work  in  their  specialty,  although  it  is  likely  that  super- 
vision of  the  performance  of  simple  tasks  is  minimal  in  many  field 
units.  Certainly,  such  restrictions  are  reasonable  in  many  instances-'- 

e i 

where  safety  is  at  stake  or  where  the  task  is  more  efficiently  taught 
in  a job  setting,  .or  example.  But  a logical  justification  seems  lack- 
ing for  a blanket  policy  that  a graduate  of  a formal  technical  course 

* i ^ 

should  be  unable  to  perform  any  part  of  his  job  without  supervision. 

W 

This  policy  in  effect  relieves  ATC  of  th4  responsibility  for  providing 

j r 

fully  competent  personnel  to  the  operating  commands  and  thereby  robs 
the  operating  commands  of  the  opportunity  to  judge  the  quality  of  ATC 
graduates  by  their  Job  performance.  Thus*  a potentially  powerful  feed- 
back mechanism  for  maintaining  the  relevance  °f  training  is  lost. 

For  several  other  reasons*  it  may  be  undesirable  to  relegate  a 
great  deal  of  job -performance  training  to.  the  field  as  a matter  of 

policy.  Flrat,  there  is  cost;  it  may  simply  be  cheaper  to  teach  job 

/■ 

performance  in  formal  training.  The  Air  Force  is  at  a serious  disad- 
vantage in  approaching  this  question  because'  the  costs  of  .GJT  and  other 
training  in  a job  setting  are  not  known.  In  fact,  It  may  well  be  that 
the  bulk  of  training  costs  are  hidden  in  the  operating  budgets  of  the 
major  commands,  with  the  result  that  the  greatest  effort  to  achieve 
training  efficiency  is  focuaed  on  A-TC  merely  because  its  cost  is  lden- 

i 

tifiable  as  training  cost. 

Dollar  cost  should  not  be  the  sole  determinant  of'  training  mc.e, 
however.  Some  asks  cannot  be  taught  in  a fully  realistic  job  setting 
because  of  hazards  to  the  men  performing  them  or  because  full  realism 
would  endanger  the  lives  or  property  of  others.  In  these  cases,  the 
question  of  dollar" coat  becomes  that  of  determining  how  to  simulate 


The  effectiveness  of  the  alternative  methods  should  also  be  con- 
side red.  Safety  considerations  aside,  it  might  seem  that  performance 
training  in  a job  setting  would  be  more  effective  than 'in  a school 
setting  because  the  trainee  would  be  learning  the  precise  skills  he 
needs  to  perform  in  the  environment  in  which  he  will  work.  This  is 
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not  necessarily  true,  because  although  men  at  the  7-  and  9-levels  re- 
port cha?  they  spend  a considerable  amount  of  their  time  { about  12  per- 
cent for  the  Jet  Engine  Mechanic  Specialty)  In  training  those  below 
them.  It  Is  likely  that  they  are  not  rated  or  rewarded  for  their  per- 
formance as  instructors i on  most  bases,  their  administrative  duties 
take  precedence  over  their  training  responsibilities.  Whether  their 
lack  of  formal  training  as'  Instructors  decreases  their  effectiveness 
as  teachers  is  an  ^pen  question. 

Some  might  argue  that  even  If  performance  training  In  a job  set- 

i 

ting  were  more  effective  in  teaching  the  trainee  that  particular  job, 
such  training  may  be  less  effective  than  formal  training  in  teaching 
the  tr^^e  to  perform  Jobs  In  his  specialty  In  a variety  of  settings. 
The  Air  Force  policy  of  transferring  each  man  periodically  to  another 
job  location  requires  that  job  incumbents  be  able  to  generalize  their 
skills,  to  a degree*  This  argument  can  cut  both  ways,  however.  Be- 
cause of  a tendency  to  assume  that  what  worked  in  one  situation  will 
work  in  another,  when,  in  fact,  it  will  not,  probably  as  many  men  have 
a tendency  to  over generalize  Job  experiences  as  have  an  inability  to 
generalize  enough*  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  develop  the ^trainee's  abil- 
ity to  generalize  withent  over generalizing  would  be  to  give  him  oppor- 
tnnitles  to  perform  the  same  task  under  widely  varying  conditions,  and 
this  can  be  accomplished  most  readily  In  formal  training.  For  example, 
different  commands  may  have  different  reqnirements  for  doenmentation, 
different  amounts  of  time  may  be  allotted  to  the  task,  or  different 
mixes  of  ski 11a  may  be  used  In  carrying  It  out* 

A good  case  can  be  made  for  the  assertion  that  If  any  formal 
training  Is  given  at  all  the  bulk  of  it  should  be  geared  from  the  out- 
set to  performance  training  rather  than  to  the  transmission  df  verbal 
knowledge  of  general  theory.  Others  have  maintained  that,  In  general, 
formal  training  would  be  more  efficient  and  effective  If  It  were  task, 
oriented  (Smith,  1966),  that  is,  if  the  content  of  each  iesson  were 
presented  in  the  context  of  the  task(s)  thet  the  lesson  prepares  the 
student  to  carry  out*  To  be  sure,  verbal  disenssion  and  directions 
must  accompany  each  task  in  order  to  motivate  the  student,  direct  his 
attention  to  key  points,  ant  summarize  general  principles  for  getting 
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the  job  done.  The  trainee  also  needs  to  learn  the  jargon,  both  verbal 
and  symbolic,  of  his  trade.  But  many  technical  courses  still  Include 
much  material  fiiat  is  more  useful  for  the  design  of  systems  than  for 

1 L 

their  operation  or  maintenance. 

F *\ 

The  most  obvious  reasoi^  for  using  a task-performance  orientation 
is  that  such  an  orientation  will  provide  the  greatest  assurance  possl- 

I 

ble  that  the  graduate  yin  jtnow  how  to  do  his  job  because  It  will  pro- 
mote maximum  transfer  of  learning  from  the  training  situation  to  the  job. 
A task  orientation  alao  enables  the  student  to  practice  many  times  the 
procedures  vith  which  he  will  be  expected  to  be  familiar  in  the  field. 

In  addition  to  those  activities  specific  to  particular  tasks , several 
procedures  such  as  *-he  observation  of  safety  practices,  the  us ; of  tech- 
nical orders,  and  the  use  of  maintenance  reporting  forms  are  common  to 
all  tasks.  Practice  It*  these  procedures,  particularly  the  use  of  tech- 
nical orders,  would  go  far  toward  assuring  a high-quality  graduate. 
Another  reason  for  using  a task  orientation  is  that  it  provides 

v 

the  student  with  greater  reinforcement  than  do  hours  spent  in  the  class- 
room. For  example,  in  the  pneudraullcs  course  the  students  do  very 
little  Mhapds-on'r  work  with  either  aircraft  or  components  of  hydraulic 
systems  until  the  .tenth  week  (Blocks  IV)  of  the  12-week  course.  Of  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  Jet  Engine  Medianic  Course,  only  8 hours  are  des- 
ignated as  performance.  Students  are  chosen  for  these  courses  on  the 
basis  of  their  scores  on  the  mechanical  aptitude  section  of  the  AQE, 
which  indicates  that  they  already  have  somu  interest  in  working  with 

■C. 

machinery.  They  are  eager  to  begin  working  on  aircraft  and  are  bored 
and  frustrated  by  having  to  sit  through  weeks  of  lecture-demonstrations. 
The  most  telling  evidence  of  high  motivation  during  actual  job  perfor- 
mance is  that  when  the  students  are  permitted  to  work  on  aircraft  in 
Block  IV  of  the  pneudraullcs  course  they  resent  having  to  take  the 
scheduled  hourly  bresk  that  they  so  looked  forward  to  during  the  pre- 
ceding  classroom  sessions.  Thus,  for  these  reasons,  we  believe  that 
a task  orientation  should  be  provided  from  the  first  day  of  the  course 
and  throughout. 


Author Ts  observation  and  discussions  with  instructors. 
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Very  few  educators  support  the  notion,  however,  that  training 
should  be  totally  task  oriented.  The  moat  common  reason  given  for  this 

is  that  task  (Orientation  does  not  provide  the  trainee  with  the  fundamen- 

■■ 

tal  knowledge  needed  to  generalize  his  skills  beyond  those  he  was  spe- 
cifically trained  for.  This  may  be  quite  true  If  general  principles  of 

■? 

job  performance  are  not  learned  during  the  training  process.  By  general 
principles  of  job  performance  is  meant  the  "rules  of  thumb"  that  are 
used  by  people  skilled  in  a given  trade.  These  are  often  quite  tmre- 

L.hl 

lated  to  the  theory  of  mechanics  and  other  subjects  that  pass  as  "funda- 
mentals1* in  much  of  formal  training*  The.  fact  ofl  the  matter  may  simply 
be  that  curricular  materials  are  more  readily  available  for  such,  funda- 
mentals as  the  theory  of  mechanics  than  are  curricular  materials  on 
principles  of  job  performance,  in  other  words,  most  of  the  people  doing 
the  work  don't  write  about  it. 

MAIMTAIHIPG  THE  RELEVANCE  OF  A TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Although  ATC  requires  that  training  materials  be  revised  at  regular 
intervals,  most  substantive  revisions  are  occasioned  by  the  introduction 
of  new  equipment  into  the  Air  Force  inventory  or  the  introduction  of  new 
equipment  into  the  training  centers.  The  ATC  Is  highly  responsive  to 
equipment  changes  and  has  set  up  step-by-step  procedures  for  accommo- 
dating such  changes  in  its  training  structure.  ' This- does-not-mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  training  structure  Itself  is  reexamined.  For  Instance, 

' H 

a new  aircraft  may  have  a particular  electronic  system  that  is  far  more 
reliable  than  similar  systems  in  older  aircraft;  yet  airmen  entering  the 
3-level  of  this  specialty  may  be  taught  to  service  the  new  system,  even 
though  the  system  doesn't  need  It,  simply  because  the  older  sys  ms  were 
maintained  by  3-level  airmen.  The  result  may  be  that  the  new  trainees 
have  little  opportunity  to  use  what  they  have  been  trained  to  do.  Thus, 
new  systems  are  often  literally  "fitted  into"  old  training  structures. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  foresee  what  will  be  required  to  operate  and 
maintain  a new  systam  before  It  has  been  in  the  field  for  a while.  Once 
the  Initial  shakedown  phase  has  passed,  however,  it  should  be  possible 
to  design  an  efficient  training  program  by  following  the  steps  discussed 
in  Section  II. 
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As  we  have  noted,  a principal  tool  for  describing  the  tasks  that 
an  airman  at  a given  skill  level  will  have  to  be  able  to  perform  (the 
first  step  in  designing  the  training  program)  is  the  Job  Inventory. 

But  the  Job  Inventory,  as  Its  name  implies,  Is  primarily  job-oriented 
and  only  peripherally  concerned  with  training.  Additionally,  as  the 
Job  Inventories  are  now  administered,  a full  year  elapses  between  the 
initial  listing  of  tasks  in  the  job  and  the  publication  of  final  re- 
sults; however,  several  fields  can  be  inventoried  in  parallel.  At  the 
present  rate  of  production,  the  people  who  conduct  the  Inventories  es- 
timate that  6 to  7 years  will  be  required  to  go  through  the  entire  ca- 
reer fiald  structure.  (Something  over  200  career  fields  are  Involved.) 
The  limitations  are  Imposed  primarily  by  computer  facilities.  Both  a 
3-year  and  5-year  plan  have  been  submitted  for  approval,  with  the  5-year 
plan  (requiring  the  purchase  of  an  additional  computer)  the  most  likely 
to  be  accepted.  It  seems  likely  that  even  a 5-year  cycle  will  be  too 
lengthy  to  keep  course  content  as  current  as  would  be  desirable,  al- 
though the  problem  might  be  partly  solved  by  resurveying  only  those  jobs 
that  appear  to  be  undergoing  the  greatest  changes.  At  present,  an  offi- 
cial channel  for  initiating  surveys  or  resurveys  seems  to  be  lacking. 

It  appears  that  the  four  other  causes  of  changes  In  jobs  (listed 
on  p.  6)  are  not  routinely  examined  for  their  possible , effects  on  train- 
ing programs,  although  sometimes  (as  with  Project  lOOvOOO)  considerable 
preplanning  is  done  to  adjust  the  programs  to  foreseeable  changes.  Usu- 
ally, however,  until  the  mismatches  become  too  severe,  individual  train- 
ing programs  slowly  drift  toward  les$-and-less-e£ficlent  matches  with 
the  job  requirements. 
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IV.  SUGGEST 10MS  FOR  RESEARCH 


All  educational  institutions  are  plagued  with  problems  of  maintain- 
ing  the  relevance  of  what  they  teach*  Because  of  the  obvious , direct 
impacts  of  the  relevance  of  training  on  the  efficiency  of  their  own  op- 
erations, the  Military  Services  and  Industry  have  made  the  most  progress, 
toward  finding  ways  to  make  sure  that  their  training  institutions  teach 
what  will  be  needed*  Even  here,  however,  the  traditional  responsibility 
of  edncation  to  "transmit  the  culture"  has  hinds ted  the  development  of 
what  is  really  needed — effective  procedures  for  regular  and  systematic 
review  of  the  needs  for  trained  manpower  and  for  translation  of  these 
needs  into  efficient  training  programs* 

This  section  describes  a program  of  research  that  conld  result  in 
the  development  of  more  systematic  methods  for  designing  efficient 
training  programs  and  for  maintaining  their  efficiency*  Such  a program 
must  encompass  work  in  each  of  the  areas  illustrated  in  Fig*  2*  In  each 
area,  two  questions  will  be  add reseed t What  is  required  to  establish 
an  efficient  training  program?  and.  What  is  required  to  maintain  effi- 
ciency? 

JOB  DESCRIPTION 

Making  the  Job  Inventories  More  Useful 

I 

As  currently  designed,  the  Job  Inventory  is  more  oriented  to  Job 
analysis  than  to  the  needs  of  designers  of  training  programs*  Few  gnide- 
lincs  are  provided  to  assist  program  designers  in  understanding  the  im- 
plications for  training  of  the  results  of  the  Job  Inventories,  so  that. 


except  in  the  event  of  glaring  dlscrep ancles,  the  Technical  Centers  can 
nse  the  Job  Inventories  pretty  imich  as  they  choose*  This  points  to  two 
needs.  First,  a set  of  standards  needs  to  be  cons tr net ed  so  that  the 
data  provided  by  the  Job  Inventories  may  systematically  be  translate** 
into  an  entire  training  program,  including  formal  training  at  the  Teel  - 
nical  Centers,  OJT,  supervised  leaming-by-doing,  and  so  forth.  These 
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Ftg . 2 —Designing  a training  program 


1 

**  i 


f 


t 
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standards  would  consider*  at  the  least: 

1.  The  percent  qf  job  incumbents  performing  the  task  at  each 
skill  level 

2.  The  hazards  of  the  task 

3.  The  complexity  of  the  task 

4.  The  comparative  cost  to  train  In  the  various  modes 

5.  The  criticality  of  the  task  to  mission  performance 

6.  The  degree  of  diversity  task  performance  In  various  set- 
tings 

Che  liber  lain  (1£'4)  attempted  to  assign  measuces  to  several  of  these 
criteria  by  using  informed  judgment*  Obviously,  Criteria  1 and  4^ are 
quantifiable,  and  recent  work  by  Chris tal  (1969)  suggests  a method *f or 

i 

quantifying  3.  (Criterion  4 is  discussed  On  pp,  34  and  35  and  at  length 
in  Appendix  C.)  Theoretically,  reliability  analyses  or  the  use  of  main- 
tenance simulation  models  could  shed  some  light  on  Criterion  5,  although 
the  human  element  in  complex  systems  often  confounds  theoretical  find- 
ings* A rough  idea  of  Criterion  6 might  be  obtained  by  simply  listing 
the  number  of  commands,  systems,  and  differing  situations  (combat,  main- 
tenance of  readiness  for  combat,  support  of  combat,  etc.)  in  which  the 
task  is  performed*  Realistic  quantification  of  Criterion  2 may  be  the 
most  difficult  of  all,  because  historical  records  may  not  be  available 
to  supply  data  on  what  would  have  happened  ’if  safety  standards  liad  been 
relaxed*  Clearly,  a major  research  effort  is  needed  on  quantification 
of  criteria* 

The  establishment  of  quantitative  criteria  will  not  be  sufficient, 
however,  unless  the  Headquarters  of  the  organization  within  which  the 
training  institution  operated  requires  that  the,  training  system  comply 
with  the  given  standards  and  sees  that  this  requirement  is  met.  Only 
then  will  It  be  possible  to  make  the  best  use  of  Job  Inventory  (or  other 
job-relevant)  data. 

Follow-Up  Questionnaires 

Until  the  needed  standards  have  been  devised,  an  interim  measure 

* T 

could  be  to  follow  each  full-scale  Job  Inventory  with  an  in-depth  survey 
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Celt  her  by  questionnaire  or  interview)  aimed  at  better  determining  the 
need  for  training  for  borderline  tasks  (those  performed  by,  say,  less 
than  half  of  the  job  incumbents  or  that  take,  say,  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  working  time).  These  surveys  could  be  administered  to  small 
samples  of  respondents  to  keep  costs  down. 

This  approach  will  not  be  entirely  satisfactory,  not  only  because 
of  the  usual  difficulties  with  interviews  and  questionnaires  but  also 
because  the  judgment  of  job  incumbents  as  to  what  is  required  for  train- 
ing is  undoubtedly  biased  by  their  own  experiences  in  training  and  on 
the  job.  For  example,  on  the  Jet  Engine  Mechanic  Jab  Inventory,  none 
of  the  tasks  in  Duties  & and  H (removing  and  Installing  jet  engines, 
repairing  jet  engines)  was  rated  as  requiring  more  than  average  train- 
ing, probably  because  these  are  the  duties  stressed  in  the  basic  course. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  asked  whether  knowing  about  such  items  as  the 
"theory  of  electricity”  is  of  value,1  men  in  the  field  will  usually  re- 
spond positively,  even  though  they  can’t  identify  the  ways  in  which 
they  have  used  this  knowledge.  (When r asked  about  specific  items  in  ba- 
sic electronics,  they  will  often  agree  that  this  material  is  not  useful 
in  maintenance  work.) 


Maintaining  the  Relevance  of  Job  Descriptions 


The  other  difficulty  with  the  Job  Inventories  is  that  at “present-- 


t 

they  are  not  conducted  often  enough  to  assure  relevance  fur  all  spe- 
cialties. It  mi£ht  be  possible  to  schedule  surveys  in  some  "optimum” 
fashion  by  identifying  a set  of  indicators  which  suggest 'that  a Job  In- 

h 

ventory  is  needed.  If  one  or  more  of  these  indicators  is  present,  the 

need  for  a Job  Inventory  might  be  determined  by  considering  the  time 

■■  " * 
since  the  last  survey  and  by  using  the  cost  of  training  for  the  given, 

ladder  as  a surrogate  the  "value"  of  a survey  of  that  ladder. 

One  indicator,  which  we  have  already  discussed,  would  be  the  in- 
troduction and  shakedown  of  radically  different  equipment.  After  a 
suitable  shakedown. period,  it  might  be  well  to, survey  the  entire  career 
ladder  to  determine  not  only  whether  the  new  equipment  was  being  oper- 
ated and  maintained  as  anticipated  but  also  whether  there  were  concomi- 
tant effects  Oh  the  distribution  of  tasks  already  encompassed  by  the 
ladder. 

■ t 


As  equipment  ages,  the  distribution  and  frequency  of  failures  of 
various  components  may  change.  Historical  data  for  similar  equipment, 
should  probably  not  be  used  (even  if  they  are  available)  to  suggest  an 
appropriate  time  for  resurvey  of  a career  ladder  that  includes  work  on 
aging  equipment,  because  component  reliability  of  never  equipment  may 
be  quite  different  from  that  of  similar  older  equipment.  The  only  so- 
lution for  this  problem  may  be  routine  use  of  maintenance  data.  This 
will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  below. 

Major  changes  in  maintenance  procedures  should  certainly  be  re- 
flected in  all  ere  as  of  training  that  deal  with  maintenance;  major 
changes  may  cause  changes  in  the  job  structure  as  well.  For  example, 
the  large  decrease  In  periodic  niaintenance  for  jet  aircraft  could  at 
the  least  result  in  the  deletion  of  this  subject  from  many  career  lad- 
ders. (it  was  still  being  taught" in  pneudraulics,  for  example,  when 
this  Report  was  written.) 

In  the  past,  the  recruitment  and  selection  processes  have  fed 
relatively  homogeneous  groups  of  men  Into  given  career  ladders.  The 
first  break  In  this  tradition  was  the  institution  of  Project  100,000, 
a program  whose  aim  was  no  enlist  men  who  would  not  normally  qualify 
for  military  service  because  of  failure  to  pass  the  AFQT  or  because  of 
minor  physical  disabilities.  Although  the  Air  Force1 s quota  of  such 
men  is  low,  the  formal  training  programs  in  several  career  ladders 
(such  as  Environmental  Systems  Repairman)  have  been  revised  to  accommo— 

■4 

date  them,  with  special  attention  given  to  developing  basic  reading  and 
arithmetic  skills,  additional  remedial  Instruction,  and  the  like*  A 
question  of  equal  importance  is  whether  these  men  have  had  an  effect 
on  the  distribution  of  tasks  among  men  at J the  various  skill  levels  in 
the  career  ladders  that  they  enter.  Similar  ^estiona  may  be  raised  if 
an  all -volunteer  Army  1$  adopted,  as  It  is  expected  that  such  a policy 
will  force  the  Air  Force  to  accept  men  of  lower  "quality"  (as  measured 
by  the  AFQT)  than  heretofore.  The  growing  disaffection  of  middle-class 
youth  with  the  military  may  reinforce  this  trend. 

A change  in  the  combat  status  of  a unit  utilizing  men  in  a given 
career  ladder  may  effect  major  and  rapid  changes  In  the  tasks  performed 
by  that  unit.  The  number  of  units  Involved  and  the  apparent  length  of 
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time  for  which  the  changed  status  will  be  in  effect  should  be  considered 
in  making  a decision  to  resurvey  the  job.  Often  changed  operating  and 
maintenance  procedures  are  best  accommodated  by  on-site  training  rather 
than  by  overhauling  the  entire  training  program. 

The  scheme  proposed  above — the  use  of  indicators  warning  of  a pos- 
sible need  for  revision  and  a rough  measure  of  the  h value'1  of  revision 
(the  cost  of  training) — is  not  really  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  as- 
suring that  a job  description  is  current.  Ideally * data  on  job  per- 
formance would  be  collected  routinely  and  could  be  analyzed  as  often 
as  necessary.  Under  the  regulations  of  ABM  66-1*  which  describes  the 
Air  Force  Maintenance  Management  System*  data  on  frequency  of  task  per- 
formance are  repotted  by  AFS  at  the  base  level.  Unfortunately*  only 
the  skill  level  of  the  man  sitparvising  the  job  Is  recorded*  and  even 
this  link  between  the  tasks  and  the  people  is  broken  when  the  raw  data 
ate  summarized  in  the  reports  used  at  the  base  level  and  above.  Pre- 
sumably* in  the  Maintenance  Management  Information  and  Control  System 
(MMICS)  this  link  would  be  accessible  from  the  data  stored  in  the  com- 
puter* but  there  appear  to  be  no  plans  to  make  use  of  such  information 
at  present  (MMICS  System  Description,  August  1969).  Thus,  even  the 
association  with  a particular  work  order  of  the  number  of  people  per- 
forming a task  and  the  skill  level  of  the  supervisor  will  not  be  re- 
ported routinely. 

Since  the  Air  Fcrce  Logistics  Comnand  is  necessarily  resistant  to 
any  additional  demands  levied  on  their  data  system  (and  since  ZjMXCS  is 
probably  several  years  from  implementation,  at  best)*  it  seems  unlikely 
that  ATC  would  be  able  to  use  this  channel  to  obtain  basic  data  on  task 
performance  by  skill  level  and  AFS  unless  action  is  taken  at  Bq.  USAF. 
For  maximum  effectiveness,  MMICS  would  need  to  be  revised  so  that  the 
skill  levels  of  all  of  the  men  performing  a given  task  ere  reported. 

It  would  probably  be  unnecessary  to  report  all  data  for  all  bases  con- 
tinuously; rather,  a sampling  schedule  could  be  set  up  that  would  take 
account  of  the  effects  of  the  using  command*  base  location,  time  of 
year*  etc.  The  cost  to  use  MMICS  for  this  purpose  relative  to  the  cost 
of  conducting  and  updating  the  Job  Inventories  would  be  a significant 
determinant  as  to  which  system  would  be  preferred. 
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DETE3MIHIME  BHTttAMT  SKILLS  AMD  KNOWLEDGES 
Revising  the  Testing  Program 

An  airman's  final  scores  in  a formal,  basic  course  are  signifi- 
cantly correlated  with  his  scores  on  the  AQEi  for  example,  the  coeffi- 
cient of  correlation  runs  between  0*40  and  0.53  for  a sample  of  371 
men  in  the  pnendraullcs  course.  Thus,  the  AQE  has  some  predictive  power 
with  regard  to  success  in  formal  training,  which  emphasizes  paper-and- 
pencil  performance* 

Whether  paper- and-pencil  tests  are  valid  indicators  of  a man's 
potential  job  skills  is  another  matter*  Correlations  between  job  task- 
performance  tests  and  most  types  of  paper^and-pen^il  tests  are  somewhat 
lower,  running  between  0.14  and  0*40  for  job-knowledge  tests  and  between 
0.06  and  0.36  for  theory  tests  (Foley,  1967)*  The  job  task-performance 
test,  which  tests  a man's  ability  actually  to  carry  ont  an  assigned  task, 
would  appear  to  have  more  validity  as  A measure  of  skill  than  would  a 
paper-and-pencil  test  of  the  man's  knowledge  of  theory  or  of  the  job. 
Therefore,  we  may  seriously  question  whether  the  AQE  and  other  paper- 
and-pencll  tests  are  the  right  tools  for  initial  assignment  of  airmen* 

Moreover,  so  much  besides  narrow  job-performance  skills  enters 
into  a man's  usefulness  on  the  job  (he  should  be  fairly  satisfied  with 
his  work,  he  may  have  to  be  able  to  work  with  others  as  part  of  a tear', 
or  he  may  have  to  fill  out  complicated  forms)  that  a comprehensive  test 
of  his  potential  job  performance  should  sample  many  more  kinds  of  be- 
havior than  does  the  AQE*  The  cost  of  such  testing  has  deterred  its 
widespread  use  In  the  past*  In  addition,  the  Air  Force  has  been  able 
to  tolerate  mlsasslgnment  of  personnel  because  it  has  been  able  to  rely 
on  a steady  Inflow  of  above-average  men  who  were  generally  adaptable 
enough  to  adjust  to  mlsasslgnment s.  Whatever  waste  has  been  Incurred 

has  been  absorbed  by  the  Air  Force's  policy  of  overmanning  most  duties 

# 

in  order  to  assure  that  sufficient  personnel  will  be  available  in  times 
of  emergency. 

# 

Currently  all  of  the  Services  are  being  required  to  cut  back  on 

manpower,  which  implies  either  a reduction  In  overall  capability  or 

i 

more  efficient  use  of  personnel*  If  the  supply  of  men  of  above-average 
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capability  also  dwindles , the  Air  Force  may  find  it  worthwhile  to  over- 
haul its  current  methods  for  assigning  airmen  to  career  ladders.  For 
example,  once  a man  had  been  found  capable  of  performing  in  some  gen- 
eralised family  of  jobs  (all  of  which  have  a large  number  of  basic 
skills  in  common) , more  specialized  testing  (such  as  of  manipulative 
capability  or  spoken  communication  skills)  could  be  used  to  assign  him 
within  the  Job  family.  An  expanded  counseling  program  during  Basic 
Training  would  also  be  needed  to  acquaint  the  entrant  with  the  kinds 
of  jobs  available  to  him  within  his  capabilities.  In  addition  to  test- 
ing a wider  'variety  of  relevant  b as-lc.  skills^  it  has  been  suggested 
that  aeiiings  (as  well  as  floors)  for  test  scores  be  established  so 
that  overqualified  men  will  not  be  assigned  to  duties  that  will  soon 
become  boring  to  them. 

The  diagnosis  supplied  by  specialized  testing  could  be  used  by 
instructors  or  supervisors  to  tailor  training  to  each  airman's  partic- 
ular needs,  with  a resultant  maximum  efficiency  training.  Such  in- 
dividualization would  seem  especially  useful  for  men  who  have  had  prior 
experience  in  the  Air  Force  but  must  fulfill  particular  training  re- 
quirements for  upgrading  (such  as  the  men  from  the  Air  National  Guard 
or  Reserve  who  took  the  basic  course  in  pneudraulics) . 

It  Is  even  possible'  that  pretesting  should  be  used  before  a man 
undertakes' 'training  for  upgrading  to  arty -skill  level.  -Even  if  the 
gross  number  of  men  requiring  training  is  not  reduced  by  pretesting, 
the  test  results  can,  in  themselves,  be  valuable  instructional  tools. 

The  difficulty  with  this  suggestion  is  that  currently  almost  all 
technical  training  is  conducted  far  too  rigidly  to  permit  such  flead- 
bility*  This  rigidity  may  have  been  introduced  to  compensate  fcr  large 
variations  in  instructor  quality  induced  by  a high  replacement  rate 
for  military  instructors  (about  25  percent  "yearly)" and  significantly 
fluctuating  demands  for  instructors  brought  about  by  large  variations 
in  student  loads*  tfithin  such  a system  it  may  be  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  instructor  needed  to  individualize  instruction* 

By  shifting  more  of  the  responsibility  for  progress  to  the  indi* 
vidual  student,  self-paced  learning,  such  as  is  being  used  in  the  En- 
vironmental 'Systems  Repairman  Course  at  Chanute  AFB  (3ABR  42231),  can 
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individualize  instruction  to  some  extent,  although  the  slow,  unmotivated 
student  remains  a problem  for  his  instructors.  Techniques  of  reinforce- 
ment being  developed  In  a number,  of  schools  and  the  use  of  motivational 
units  can  alleviate  this  difficulty.' 

Maintaining  the  Relevance  of  the  Testing  Program 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  changing  needs  for  skills  on  the  job, 
coupled  with  changing  characteristics  of  airmen  (such  as  a gradually 
rising  level  of  formal  education  completed),  will  make  periodic  revi- 
sions in  the  testing  program  desirable*  If  the  tests  sampled  a more 
representative  set  of  behaviors  needed  on  the  job  and  if  some  job- 
performance  testing  were  carried  out  in  the  field  (at  least  for  a sam- 
ple of  men),  then  a sign  of  Che  need  for  revisions  would  be  a falling 
correlation  between  pretests  and  job-performance  tests. 

DETERMINING  TRAINING  HEEDED 

+ 

The  determination  of  which  specific  tasks  in  a job  require  train’' 
lng  for  a given  skill  level  can  be  accomplished  by  applying  Criteria  1»  . 
2,  3,  and  5 (p*  26)  to  the  Job  Inventory  or,  alternatively*  by  using  a 
follow-up  questionnaire  for  marginal  cases*  This  does  not  settle  the 
question  of  what  the  emphasis  should  be  in  tralnlng,;for  that  task* 
Matching  the  results  of  'Sufficiently  detailed1'  pretesting  with 

■^i 

"sufficiently  detailed1'  task  descriptions  Ideally  should  pinpoint  areas 
where  training  is  needed*  Several  recent  studies  have  been  directed 
toward  the  future  development  of  a methodology  for  task  description 
that  will  supply  the  tools  needed  for  this  kind  of  analysis.  Until 

h 

such  a methodology  Is  available*  interim  steps  can  be  taken*  For  exam- 
ple, queatlonnalrea  or  interviews  could  be  used  to  determine  the  appro- 
priate emphasis  of  the  training. 

Choosing  Training  Emphasis  Experimentally 

At  present*  perhaps  the  best  way  to  determine  the  desirable  mix  of 
student  activities  among  learning  background  information*  being  shown 
how  to  do  a job,  practicing  skills,  and  other  forms  of  instruction  is 

if  t:  - 
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by  experimentation.  The  experiment  in  training  men  to  maintain  the 
fire-control  system  for  the  F-lll  (Val verde,  1966}  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  kinds  of  questions  that  can  be  investigated  in  this  way. 

Evaluation  of  the  experiment  requires  the  use  '■I  performance- 
oriented  tests,  which  are  costly  to  administer  and.  often  subjective  in 
nature.  Unfortunately,  although  experiments  of  this  kind  (Brown,  I960) 
seem  to  have  supported  a job-performance  orientation  in  training,  the 
evaluators  hav,e  often  been  the  same  people  who  proposed  thi  experiments 
in  the  first  place.  This  makes  it  too  easy  to  discredit  their  findings* 
In  the  future,  as  more  such  experiments  are  done,  they  should  be  eval- 
uated by  Independent  testers. 

Using  Returnees  from  Line  Duty  to  Update  Courses 

It  should  certainly  be  possible  in  any  specialty  to  make  use  of 

F* 

the  experience  of  new  Instructors  who  have  just  arrived  at  the  Techni- 
cal Center  and  have  been  working  in  the  Specialty  that  they  are  going 
to  teach.  Their  observations  on  what  they  actually  did  on  the  job» 
what  aspects  of  their  former  training  they  found  most  useful,  what  ad- 
ditional training  they  felt  would  have  been  helpful,  and  what  tasks 
were  the  most  difficult  snedd  be  Invaluable.  The  first  objective  of 
the  Technical  Center  should  not  be  to  fit  such  men  into  the  existing 
routine,  but  to  make  as  much  use  of  their  experience  in  the  revision 
of  training  programs  as  possible  before  they  are  exposed  to  the  exist- 
ing routine.  To  protect  new  instructors 'from  the  vested  interests  of 
Incumbent  Instructors,  interviews  would  probably  have  to  be  carried 
out  by  people  on  the  same  organisational  level  in  the  Technical  Schools 
as  the  Instructional  System  Design  Teams.  An  experimental  program  of 
this  type  might  be  carried  out  by  the  Experimental  Studies  Branch  (TSOX) 
at  Chanute  APB,  for  example.  The  TSOX  staff  could  work  out  the  appro- 
priate form  for  a structured  interview  (or*  of  less  efficacy,  a ques- 
tionnaire) and  test  its  uaefulneas  by  applying  It  to  new  instructors 
In  a sampling  of  technical  courses. 
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PETERMlHIttft  TRAINING  MODE 


A final  step  in  the  general  design  of  a training  program  is  the 
selection  of  the  appropriate  training  mode  for  each  phase  of  training. 
Training  mode  refers  to  the  location  at  which  the  training  is  to  be 
given  and  the  organization  that  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  training. 

It  is  a major  thesis  of  this  Report  that  cost-ef fectivenegS  analysis 
should  play  a central  role  in  making  these  choices.  Some  considera- 
tions in  the  application  ci  cost-effectiveness  analysis  to  the  selection 
of  the  training  mode  are  discussed  in  Appendix  C.  Here,  we  shall  treat 
only  the  major  points  of  that  discussion. 

First,  the  Air  Force,  like  almost  all  other  organizations,  does 
not  now  have  the  tools  needed  to  determine  either  the  cost  or  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  many  of  its  activities,  particularly  those  in  the  support 
areas,'  of  which  training  is  one.  Only  the  cost  of  training  conducted 

by  ATC  is  known,  and  this  is  not  known  precisely  enough  to  be  used  In 
A 

analysis. 

Techniques  are  needed  for  relating  the  co'jt  of  a particular  train- 
ing activity  to  Uie  resources  it  would  require  ?o  that  the  cost  of  a 
change  in  the  activity  or  that  of  an  entirely  new  activity  may  be  esti- 
mated. To  assure  that  resource  and  cost  data  are  reported  consistently 
and  to  enable  the  analyst  to  consider  a wide  variety  of  alternatives, 
it  is  convenient  to  construct  a 11  resource  and  cost  model *M  a simulation 
of  the  training  activity  that  relates  variable  inputs  (primarily  the 
number  of  trainees)  to  the  resources  that  the  training  will  require 

j- 

(such  as  instructors,  facilities,  and  equipment)  and  to  their  cost. 
Models  of  this  kind  have  been  constructed  for  Air  Fon'e  pilot  training 
(Allison,  1969)  and  for  resident  technical  training.  They  are  needed 
for  other  modes  o2  technical  training  as  well. 

\ parallel  problem  is  chat  thei'e  are  now  few  measures  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  training  in  virious  modes.  Unlike  the  problems  of  es- 
timating the  effectiveness  of  military  systems^such -as  ICSMs,  where 

£ 

The  cost  of  a student-week  in  a given  course  is  computed  from  the 
total  cost  of  operating  a branch  within  a department.  The  branch  may 
conduct  many  courses,  some  of  which  use  considerably  different  mixes 
of  resources  than  others.  The  cost  of  OJT  or  other  training  activities 
Conducted  outside  of  ATC  la  not  known* 
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real -world  data  are  unobtainable,  however,  it  is  possible  to  measure 
many  aspects  of  the  effectiveness  of  training.  Job-performance  tests, 
ratings  by  trained  observers  of  the  social  aspects  of  behavior,  and 
other  techniques  may  be  used  in  addition  to  paper-and- pencil  tests. 
Although  the  outcomes,  in  terms  of  these  measures,  of  training  in  a 
particular  mode  cannot  be  Predicted  beforehand  (because  there  is,  as 
yet,  no  input-output  model  for  -:he  learning  process),  they  can  tie  de- 
termined experiment a liv.  This  should  be  done  so  that  judgments  con' 
earning  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  training  modes  will 

■H 

have  a much  more  objective  basis  than  they  do  at  present.  Continued 
work  along  these  lines  will  ba  needed  if  the  potential  benefits  of 
cost-effectiveness  analysis  are  to  be  realized. 

QRGAHIZAT  ZONAL  CHANGES  FOR  ENHANCING  THE  RELEVANCE  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

To  this  point  we  have  been  concerned  largely  with  developing  mech- 
anisms  for  designing  training  programs  and  maintaining  their  relevance 
within  the  existing  Air  Force  organizational  structure*  But  It  is  this 
structure  that  Introduces  some  of  the  barriers  to  communication  that 
inhibit  the  maintenance  of  relevance.  Therefore,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  contemplate  what  changes  in  organizational  structure  might  be  fea-  - 

, sib  la  and  might  promote  relevance  at  the  same  time. 

* 

Changes  in  Amount  of  Training  in  a Job  Setting 

r-» 

One  solution  that  many  people  propose  when  first  considering  this 
problem  would  he  to  conduct  almost  alt ft raining  in  a job  setting*  Sev- 
eral objections  to  this  approach  have  been  noted  earlier  (pp.  19  and  20). 

The  major  difficulty  Is  that  there  no  guarantee  that  the  training 

* 

activity  trill  cons  latently  be  taken  seriously,  when  the  trainer rs  pri- 
mary duties  are  not  training.  It  has  been  suggested  (Seamans,  1955) 
that  ATC  conduct  alt  OJT,.  to  solve  this  problem,  but  probably  the  ap- 

«J- 

parent  expense  of  this  tactic  has  defeated  the  suggestion*  If  the  true 
cost  of  OJT,  as  it  is  now  conducted,  were  known,  this  issue  could  be 
resolved* 
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Changes  in  the  Personnel  Grading  System 

The  Air  Force's  personnel  policies  are  tightly  interwoven  with  the 
career- ladder  structures.  But  the  technical  skills  required  by  the  Air 

I - 

Force  are  so  diverse  and  the  relationships  among  skills  and  Air  Force 
needs  (and  the  civilian  economy)  are  so  complex  that  it  would  seem  dif- 
ficult to  formulate  a few  overall  policies  that  would  most  efficiently 
manage  all  technical  personnel.  Thus  it  is  net  surprising  that  thf 
apparent  rationale  behind  the  current  personnel  grading  system  seem*, 
to  break  down  on  close  Inspection  of  specific  cases*  In  particular , 

V % 

ATC  should  train  technicians  as  fully  as  possible  wherever  cost  and 
safety  considerations  show  this  to  be  desirable*  This  might  even  make 
it  possible  for  a man  to  advance  to  5-level  status  through  formal  train** 
ing  alone*  It  would  also  improve  communications  between  the  producer 
aitd  the  user  of  trained  personnel,  since  the  user  would  have  a right 
to  expect  a new  man  to  be  almost  fully  trained  for  some  tasks;  this 
would  encourage  training  organizations  to  maintain  the  relevance  of 
training. ^ 

There. should  also ‘be  channels  for  advancement  up  the  career  lad- 
der other  than  the  supervisory  route*  Top-notch  technicians  might  pre- 
fer to  (or  often  might  better)  remain  technicians  than  attempt  to  take 
on  supervisory  jobs  such  as  planning  and  training.  The  attempt  to  ap- 
ply a single  policy  to  all  men  in1 career  ladder  must  frequently  result 
in  mismatches  between  the  man  and  his  job  and  consequent  irrelevance 
of  training*  At  the  least*  a branch  point  might  be  provided  for  men 
whose  primary  interest  is  in  improving  their  technical  expertise.  This 

I 

may  be-  especially  desirable  in  highly  technical  areas  where  the  really 
good  technician  is  especially  attuned  to  the  intricacies  of  his  trade 
and  may  encourage  a heavier  emphasis  on  "h^ndB-on'1  performance  in  train**1 
ing  at  the  basic  level  and  at  more  advanced  levels  for  men  not  taking 
the  supervisory  route.  Of  course,  any  changes  of  these  kinds  will  re- 
sult in  changes  in. the  Job  description  and  will  require  corresponding 

* 

changes  in  the  training  program* 
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Set  ting  Vp  Organizations  for  Formal  Training  Within  the  Operating 
Cqifflmftnds 

The  operating  commands  regularly  conduct  extensive  programs  for 
miss ion -oriented  training*  This  suggests  that  certain  of  the  operating 
commands  could  be  assigned  the  responsibility  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  formal  schools  for  training  gome  of  their  own  maintenance 
personnel*  especially  for  career  ladders  that  feed  Into  only  one  com- 
mand* This  might  go  part  of  the  way  toward  solving  problems  of  rele- 
vance without  running  the  risk  of  losing  the  training  organization 
needed  to  supply  continuity  and  meet  sudden  demands*  Although  there 
are  clearly  cost-oriented  arguments  against  this  suggest ion , they  may 
not  be  as  strong  as  it  might  appear  at  first,  and  effectiveness  argu- 
ments might  outweigh  them  in  most  cases*  (There  will  be  instances  in 
which  this  is  not  true I thus*  sonte  training  will  always  have  to  be  con- 
ducted outside  of  the  operating  commands*)  Additionally,  tha  cost  pen- 
alties may  not  be  serious  for  many  courses  with  low  student  flows  that 
feed  only  into  one  command*  At  any  rate,  this  looks  like  an  avea  that 
' would  be  worth  further  investigation  from  the 'cost- standpoint*  • 

The  entire  technical  training  program  would  need  to  be  reviewed 
in  order  to  determine 

■I 

o Which  operating  commands  should  establish  formal  technical 
schools  (for  example,  considerations  would  be  different  for 
tf*S* -based  commands*  such  ss  SAC,  and  overseas  commands,,  such 
as  USAFE) 

o Which  coursei  feed  into  only  one  operating  command 

* 

o Which  courses  feed'  into  more  then  one  command,  how  demands 
levied  by  each  command  are  translated  into  student  loads « and 
at  What  point  a single  school  to  Supply  all  using  commands 
would  be  desirable 

Criteria  should  be  set  up  for  deciding  whether  existing  Technical 
Centers  should  supply  the  needs  of  particular  commands,  and  the  impacts 
in  terms  of  resource  requirements  should  be  estimated  * For  example, 
expensive,  fixed  training  facilities  (such  as  tha  Minuteman  silo  at 
Chanute  AFB)  might  dictate  that  part  of  a given  Center  operate  within 

4- 

' the  command  making  greatest  use  of  those  facilities* 

i 
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JOB  DESCRIPTIONS;  JET  ENGINE  MECHANIC  AMD 
_ JET  ENGINE  TECHfIXCXAH 


ERLC 


29  Dtttmbar  1969 


Effective  I March  1970 


AFM  39-1 
AFSC  43250 
S*mi*ktllvcC  AFSC  43230 


AIRMAN  AIR  FORCE  SPECIALTY 

m ENGINE  MECHANIC 
1.  SPECIALTY  SUMMARY 

Removes,  installs,  disassembles,  inspects,  repairs,  assembles,  services,  testa,  and  modifies 
turbojet,  turboprop,  and  turbofan  aircraft  engines,  turbojet  missile  engines,  and  small  gas 
turbine  engines. 


2.  DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 


a.  Performs  inspections  and  preventive 
maintenance  on  jet  engines  including  small 
gas  turbine  engines  and  turbojet  missile  en- 
gines: Performs  engine  periodic  and  special 
inspections  by.c  he  eking  engine  components 
for  cracks,  dents,  security  of  attachment, 
servicing,  leakage,  foreign  matter,  clear- 
ances, deformation,  and  proper  safeties,  Re- 
moves from  and  installs  engine  in  aircraft, 
including  disconnecting  and  connecting  fuel, 
oil,  air,  and  hydraulic  lines,  aligning  of  en- 
gine, and  inspecting  controls  for  freedom  of 
movement  and  mounting  pads  for  condition. 
Analyses  and  evaluates  an  operating  engine 
and  makes  engine  performance  adjustments 
such  as  maximum  and  minimum  rpm,  ex- 
haust gas  temperature  (EGT),  and  oil  pres- 
sure, Recognizes  troubles  through  evaluation 
of  engine  and/or  engine  systems  operational 
checks.  Analyzes  trouble  indication  and  de- 
termines possible  cause  using  technical 
order  diagrams.  Isolates  troubles  by  using 
such  teat  equipment  as  fuel  end  oi!  pressure 
gages,  exhaust  gas  temperature  test  mstru- 
ments,  Spectrometric  Oil- Analyzer,  and  en- 
gine pressure  ratio  gage.  Takes  appropriate 
action  to  insure  correction  of  defect.  Oper- 
ates and  performs  operator  maintenance  on 
jet  engine  ground  support  equipmenti  such 
as  maintenance  stands,  auxiliary  power 
units,  Spectrometric  Oil  Analyzer,  and  air 


compressors.  Selects,  uses,  and  cares  for 
common  hand  and  special  tools.  Observes 
and  p radices  safety  procedures. 

b.  Accomplished  A eld  maintenance  repair 
and  engine  build-up:  Disassembles,  engine  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  repair  and/or  replace 
engine  parts,  to  include  removing  and  or  dis- 
assembling engine  components  such  as  ex- 
haust cone  or  afterburner,  turbine  rotor (s), 
combustion  chamber .(s)»  compressor^),  en- 
gine plumbing,  electrical  leads  and  units, 
bearings,  seals,  oil  metering  jets*-  and  filters. 
Cleans  and  inspects  engine  components 
using  visual;  magnetic  particles,  fluorescent 
penetrant,  and  dye  penetrant  inspection 
methods.  Analyzes  engine  inspection  find* 
ings  to  determine  need  for  repairs.  Repairs 
engine  by’  replacing  parts  and  removing 
such  defects  as  nicks,  dents,  scratches,  and 
burrs.  Assembles  engine  adhering  to  pre- 
scribed procedures,  torque  values,  safetying 
methods,  and  clearances  on  such  Items  as 
compressor  rotor,  turbine  rotor,  and  &fter> 
burner  nOZZlr.' "MMite^engines  inaccord- 
ance  with  technical  directives.  Removes  and 
installs  quick-engine  change  kit.  Prepares 
engine  for  installation  in  aircraft.  Accom- 
plishes corrosion  control. 

c.  Performs  special  and  field  maintenance 
tests  of  jet  engines  including  small  gas  tur- 
bine engines  and  turbojet  missile  engines: 
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Installs  engines  in  test  stand.  Installs  test 
t '.in:pment  and  makes  necessary  connections. 
Performs  preoperational  and  postopera- 
tional  inspections.  Operates  the  engine  and 
performs  engine  tests,  in  accordance  with 
applicable  directives,  to  include  checking  for 
leaks,  making  engine  trip  checks  and/or  idle 
and  maximum  rpm  adjustments,  checking 
vibration,  and  completing  test  log  sheet  Re* 
moves  engine  from  test  stand.  Accomplishes 
op  el  a tor  maintenance  on  test  stand.  Follows 

3.  SPECIALTY 

a.  Knowledge: 

(1)  Knowledge  of  mechanical  princi- 
ples as  applied  to  turboprop  end  jet  engines; 
and  the  use  of  technical  publications  is  man- 
datory* Possession  of  mandatory  knowledge 
will  be  determined  in  accordance  with  AFM 
35~1. 

(2)  Knowledge  of  electrical  theory  is 
desirable. 

b.  Education:  Completion  of  high  school 
is  desirable. 

4.  SPECIZ 


established  control  procedures  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  foreign  object  damage  to 
engines. 

d.  Supervises  jet  engine  repair  personnel: 
Assigns  maintenance  functions  to  subordi- 
nates and  observes  performance  to  insure 
compliance  with  applicable  directives.  In* 
structs  subordinates  in  maintenance  of  tar, 
boprop  and  jet  engines  and  associated  equip- 
ment. 


QUALIFICATIONS 

c.  Experience:  (1)  Experience  in  func- 
tions such  as  installation,  repair*  or  mainte- 
nance Of  jet  engines  Is  mandatory. 

(2)  Experience  in  testing  of  jet. engines 
isdesirsble. 

d.  Training:  Completion  of  a basic  jet  en- 
gine repair  course  is  desirable. 

e.  Other: 

(1)  Normal  color  vision  as  defined  in 
AFM  160-1  is  mandatory. 

(2)  A minimum  aptitude  level  of  Me- 
chanical 40  is  mandatory. 

LTY  DATA 


a.  General  Spread : 

Sergeant  and  staff  sergeant  , . 43260 
Airman  first  class  43230 


b.  Related  DX>  .T,J obt: 
Aircraft-and-Engine  Mechanic 

(Aircraft  Hfg.;  Air 

Trans.)  621.281 

Assembler,  Aircraft  Power  Plant 
621,381 

c.  Related  DOD.  Occupational  Subgroup; 
601 
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29  December  1969 


Effective  1 March  1970 


AFM  39.1 
AFSC  49270 


AIRMAN  AIR  FORCE  SPECIALTY 

JET  ENGINE  TECHNICIAN 

1.  SPECIALTY  SUMMARY 

Removes,  installs,  inspects,  repairs,  maintains,  tests,  and  modifies  aircraft  jet  engines, 
smalt  gas  turbine  engines,  turboprop  engines,  and  turbojet  missile  engines;  maintains 
associated  equipment;  and  supervises  jet  engine  repair  activities. 

2.  DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 


a.  Advises  on  technical  problems  of  re- 
pair and  maintenance  of  turboprop  and  jet 
engines:  Solves  unusual  maintenance  prob- 
lems by  studying  layout  drawings,  diagrams, 
blueprints,  and  wiling  and  schematic  dia- 
grams, and  analyzing  construction  and  op- 
erating characteristics  of  turboprop  and  jet 
engines  including  small  gas  turbine  engines 
and  turbojet  missile  engines.  Devises  align- 
ment and  calibration  procedures  to  insure 
maximum  operating  efficiency.  Determines 
repair  procedures  necessary  to  correct  defec- 
tive equipment  Interprets  installation  and 
maintenance  policies  and  procedures*  related 
to  turboprop  and  jet  engine  repair.  Diag- 
noses recurring  malfunctions  and  recom- 
mends corrective  action  by  initiation  of  un- 
satisfactory reports,  proposed  modifications, 
or  other  appropriate  means.  Devises  new 
maintenance  and  operating  procedures  and 
recommends,  revised-policy^^acilfate^ull 

^utilization- inf  ^personnel  and~"S(|urpmentr 

b.  Removes,  installs,  inspects , repairs,  and 
modifies  jet  engines  including  small  gas  tur- 
bine engines:  Diagnoses  unusual  malfunc- 
tion^ using  diagrams,  schematic  diagrams, 
and  other  technical  publications  and  per- 
forms difficult  repair.  Determines  extent  of 
disassembly  necessary  to  repair  or  replace 
engine  parts.  Inspects  engine  components 
using  visual,  magnetic,  fluorescent,  and  dye 
penetrant  inspection  methods.  Analyzes  in- 
spection findings  to  determine  extent  of  re- 


pair. Repairs  engur  jy  replacing  parts  and 
removing  such  deiects  as  njcks,  dents, 
scratches,  and  burrs.  Assembles  engine,  ad- 
hering to  . prescribed  procedures,  torque 
values,  safety  methods,  and  clearances.  Mod- 
ifies engine  in  accordance  with'  technical  di- 
rectives. Removes  and  installs  quick  engine 
change  kit.  PreP&res  engine  for  installation 
and  installs  engines  in  aircraft.  Makes  re- 
pairs to  internal  turbines.  Conducts  tests 
of  repaired  components,  using  bench  mock- 
ups  and  related  test  equipment.  Adjusts, 
aligns,  and  calibrates  jet  engines  and  their 
components  to  insure  maximum  operating 
efficiency  consistent  with  design  character- 
istics. 

c.  Performs  and  supervises  test  stand 
functions  on  aircraft  and  missile  jet  en- 
gines: Performs  complicated  and  unusual 
test  functions  by  placing  engine-  on  test 
stand  and  installing  test  equipment  and  nec- 
mary 'connections.  Performs  preoperational 
and  postoperational  checks.  Operates  engine 
and  performs  engine  tests  in  accordance 
with  nplicabte  directives  and  records  test 
data  on  log  sheet.  Determines  engine  per- 
formance by  computing  engine  thrust*  spe- 
cific fuel  consumption,  engine  rpiA,  and  ex* 
haust  gas  temperature.  Evaluates  engine 
performance  and  accepts  or  rejects  engine. 
Removes  engine  from  test  stand  afid  pre- 
pares it  for  Installation  or  storage.  Accom- 
plishes operator  maintenance  on  test  stand. 
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Observes  and  insures  compliance  with  estab- 
lished safety  procedures. 

d Inspects  jet  engines  and  related  equip- 
ment: inspects  jet  engines  to  determine  Op- 
erational status,  Interprets  inspection  find 
ings  and  determines  adequacy  of  corrective 
action.  Inspects  installed  and  repaired  jet 
engines  and  components  to  insure  compli- 
ance with  technical  publications.  Studies 
technical  orders  and  other  information  with 
regard  to  jet  engines.  Evaluates  justifica- 
tion for  unsatisfactory  reports  and  prac- 
ticability of  proposed  modifications. 

e.  Supervises  jet  engine  repair  personnel: 
Plans  and  schedules  assignments.  Estab- 
lishes work  methods,  production  controls. 


and  performance  standards.  Insures  the 
availability  of  required  maintenance  equip- 
ment, tools.  and  spare  parts.  Assigns  repair 
and  maintenance  functions  to  subordinates 
and  establishes  priorities  for  work  accom- 
plishment, Evaluates  performance  of  jet 
engine  mechanics  in  terms  of  compliance 
with  operation  policies,  maintenance  proce- 
dures, and  technical  orders.  Conducts  on-the- 
job  training  programs,  Rotates . assignment 
of  jet  engine  mechanics  on  various  trainer 
components  to  insure  opportunity  for  fnll 
qualification  and  to  improve  utility  of  as- 
signed airmen.  Reviews  training  status  to 
determine  level  of  qualification  achieved  by 
individuals  and  units. 


3.  specialty  Qualifications 


a.  Knowledge:  Knowledge  of  mechanical 
principles  as  applied  to  jet  and  turboprop 
engines;  and  use  and  interpretation  of  wir- 
ing diagrams,  blueprints,  and  technical  di- 
rectives is  mandatory.  Possession  of  manda- 
tory knowledge  will  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  AFM  36~1. 

b.  Education:  Completion  of  high  school 
is  desirable. 

c.  Experience: 

il)  Qualification  as  a Jet  Engine  Me- 
chanic is  mandatory.  In  addition,  experience 
in  performing  or  supervising  functions  such 


as  repair,  modification,  or  testing  of  turbo- 
prop and  jet  engines  is  mandatory. 

(2)  Experience  in  maintenance  of  air- 
frames is  desirable. 

d.  Training: 

(1)  Completion  of  an  advanced  jet  en- 
gine repair  course  is  desirable. 

(2)  Completion  of  appropriate  base 
level  management  course  is  desirable. 

(3)  Completion  of  a course  in  Pro- 
pulsion Shop  Management  is  desirable. 

e.  Other:  Normal  color  vision  as  defined 
in  IAFM 160-1  is  mandatory. 


4,  SPECIALTY  DATA 


a.  Grade  Spread:  Technical  sergeant  and 
master  sergeant. 

b.  Related  D.O.T.  Jobs: 

' Aircraf t-and  -Engine  Mechanic 

(Aircraft  Mfg.;  Air  Tranaf).62L281 


Assembler,  Aircraft  Power 

Plant 621.881 

c.  Related  BOD  Occupational  Sub- 
group: 601 


*» 
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SPECIALTY  TRAINING  STANDARD 
No.  43230/50/70 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
WASHINGTON  » 22  August  i960 


JET  ENGINE  MECHANIC 
AHD 

JET  ENGIHE  TECHNICIAN 


l.  Purpon  of  this  STS.  A*  prescribed  in  AFR  50-34>  this  STSI 

a.  States  in  column  A o i attachment  1 the  tasks , knowledges,  and  general  study 
references  (GSR)  necessary  for  airmen  to  perform  duties  in  the  Jet  Engine  ladder  of 
the  Airman  Aircraft  Maintenance*  Career  Field.  These  are  based  on  Specialty 
Descriptions  effective  1 January  1967  in  Change  L for  AFSC  43230/50  and  31  March 
1966  in  Change  I for  AFSC  43270,  AFM  39-1. 


b.  Shows  in  columns  B and  E the  proficiency  attained  in  Courses  3ABR43230 
(PDS  Code  AM5)*and  3AAR43270-1  (FDS  Code  CA2)  described  in  AFM  50-5. 


recommended  for  each  task  or  knowledge  for  qualification  at  the  3,  $ an$  7 level 
AFSCs.  AFM  50-23  is  the  authority  to  change  the  proficiency  level  during  JPG 
development  when  the  local  requirement  is  different  from  the  level  shown  in  this  STS. 

d.  Provides  basis  for  snpervisors  to  plan  and  conduct  individual  OJT  programs. 

e.  Provides  . a convenient  record  of  on-the-job  training  completed  when  inserted 
in  AF  Form  623,  “Consolidated  Training  Record*1,  and  maintained  in  accordance  with 
AFM  50-23. 

2.  Proficiency  Code  Key.  Attachment  1 contains  the ' Proficiency  Code  Key  used 
to  show  proficiency  level. 

3.  Recomme ndations , Report  to  ATC  (ATTDC)  unsatisfactory  performance  of 
individual  graduates,  or  inadequacies  of  this  STS.  Refer  to  specific  items  of  this 
STS.  See  AFR  50-10. 

4.  Index  and  Distribution.  See  AFR  0-6. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

OFFICIAL  J*  p.  McCONNELL,  General,  USAF 


This  Standard  supersedes  JTS  43230/50/70,  2 March  1966  and  Change  A, 
24  April  1 967. 


. c. 


Indicates  in  columns  C,  D and  F of  attachment  1 the  minimum  proficiency 


Chief  of  Staff 


JOHN  F,  RASH*  Colonel.  USAF 
Director  of  Adminis  trative  Services 


1 Attachment 
Qualitative  Requirements 
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rms  m.ock  « for  iOF,*mnCAtK>n  pvrposss  only 

THAI 

wee 

NAMC 

tmTiAU  Itu  waiting  > 

a * 

CNaPE 

DftQjlHll  ATlOhl 

trainer's  hues  ahp  initials  ft* 

N 4 

1 

n ' i 

+1  1 

N 1 

QUALITATIVE  REQUIREMENTS 


PROFICIENCY  CODE  KEY 

3CAIC 

VALUE 

DEFINITION:  The  Individual 

UJ 

o 

- ? - 1 

Si# 

^ £ 3 i 

t j , 

ui  ! 

A 

r 

I 

C.m  do  simple  parts  of  the  task.  Needs  to  be  told  or  shown  how  to  do  most  of  tbc  task. 
(EXTREMELY  LIMITED ) 

2 

f 

Can  do  most  parrs  of  the  task.  Needs  help  only  on  b*rde*r  pens.  May  not  erect  local  demands  fee 
speed  or  acevraey,  (PARTIALLY  PROFICIENT) 

3 

Can  do  all  parts  of  the  task.  Needs  only  a spot  eheck  of  completed  work.  Meets  minimum  local 
demands  for  Speed  and  accuracy,  (COMPETENT) 

4 

Ceil  do  the  complete  task  quickly  and  accurately.  Can  tel)  or  show  others  how  to  do  the  ta£. 
(HIGHLY  PROFICIENT) 

m 

u 

x 2 w 

? * S 

• 8 3 

1C 

i 

CiD  ruirw  J»H5+  twUj  md  tipple  futs  About  (he  ta?k+  (NOMENCLATURE) 

b 

Can  name  the  oteos  in  doing  the  mak  and  tell  how  each  is  dnqe,  (PROCEDURES) 

c 

Can  explain  why  arid  when  the  t«k  must  tie  done  md  why  eaeh  step  is  needed. 
(OPERATING  PRINCIPLES) 

d 

Can  prettier,  identify,  and  resolve  problems  ab«t  the  rank,  (COMPLETE  THEORY ) 

_ UI 

§ 8 - 

i i - 

: « 

A 

Cift  Wentily  baate  facts  ind  terms  about  (he  subject-  (FACTS) 

8 

Cm  citpUia  rtliriouhip  of  basic  fim  iflrf  sratc  feotttt  priflciplM  About  rhe  sobfacr  ( PRINCIPLES  > 

C 

Cm  analyze  facts  and  principles  if1d  dnw  conclusion  *hout  tht  fubject.  {ANALYSIS) 

D 

i Cap  eviEutte  ePrtiJUfo$s  g^A  m*fct  proper  dectfftOH  about  tbc  subject-  (EVALUATION  ) 

- EXPLANATIONS  - 

* A r«ak  knowledge  seal*  value  may  be  used  alone  oe  with  e talk  performance  aeale  valve  to  define  * level  of  knowledge 
fot;a  specific  tank,  ( Examples:  b ted  iW 

" A subject  knowledge  scale  value  is  used  alone  to  define  a level  of  knowledge  for  a subject  not  directly  retared  to  any 
specific  taabi  or  lor  a subject  common  to  tasks, 

- This  nark  is  used  atone  instead  of  a scale  value  re  show  thu  rhe  individual  needs  no  training  in  raak  perfortrfanee* 
teak  knowledge,  or  subject  knowledge  at  this  akill  leveL 

X This  natk  rs  used  atone  io  ATC  course  columns  to  show  training  fa  nD(  given  due  to  Finutertons  in  ATC  resources. 
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JiL 


ARWlCItNCT  LESEL.PROGJcEtt  EEC  WO  AMD  CERTIFICATION 
J4)  (Q m IE  | tF) 


ix  i*)rtS3fei|« 

O/T  Ttmbmmfm  I ft) 


l 


T*IMi>  KMMLBDCE4  AMD 
OCHERAL  fTuQV  REFERENCE! 


O* 

L»l 


NOTE*  Uteri  may  annotate  lists  of  GSFe  to  identity  current  publication  a pending  STS  revision 

1 . AIR  FORCE  MISSION  AND 
ORGANIZATION 

GSRt  AFMe  1.1.  35-1,  39.11  AFR  *S-43:  A^VA  i9»l 


a.  Ovf^tU  minion  of  the  Air 

Force  A A 

b.  Air  Force  organisational 

structure  1 A A 

c.  Organization  and  minion  of  the 
unit  to  which  assigned 

d.  Airman  clan  fication  syitem  1 B 1 B 
2.  SECURITY 

a.  General  Security 
GSRt  AFP  50-15-3}  AFR  205  S+ri4« 

w (1)  Purpose  of  the  Air  Fotc« 

Security  Program  B B 

(2)  Security  publication!  B [ B 

? (3)  Characterise  information 

ai  claulfied.  sensitive  or 
uncial  eilied  lb  lb 

? (4)  Categoric  information  ai 

Top  Secret.  Secret.  Con. 
fidentfal.  or  For  Official 
Uie  Only  lb  [ lb 

? (5)  Safeguard  classified/ 

eenaitive  information  b b 

b.  Communication*  Security 
| TRAN  SEC) 


GSRt  AFPb  50.46  (Publication  lati 

('  J Select  and  recommend 

mode  of  tranamillion  dic- 
tated by  security  aod 
expediency  T -quired  lib 

(2)  Observe  security  precau- 
tions involved  in  voice 
communication 


wic 

Cxi 


lb 


is  ptiuhn 


TrrlwV  \ 
InriNll  I Lvl 


C 
C 

2b 

2b 
2b 

tV  so -47!  Iajtr 


B 

B 

c 

B^ 


2b 


2b 


D*t+ 

GJT 


Dm  Cs4glini 
Tf 

Tnim'i 

ktild* 


105- 


Lvl 


Arte 

m 

l.v> 


C 

c 

2b 

2b 

2b 


2b 


2b 


B 

B 

C 

B 


D 

D 

3c 

3c 

3c 


3c 


3c 


Dtfi 

OJT 


h * 

4 Yll^r 
Tnkm'i 
1*41  tbld 
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TAStV  t*0*LE0M*  AND 
Ct  HE  ft  Alp  iTlrDY  ft£FEft**C€l 


(ft)  (Cl 


PROFICIENCY  LEVEL.  PROM  til  RECORD  AW  CEftTl^kUTDH 

«>  IF* 


Cri 

m 

LtI 


AF5C 

W 

Lvl 

Otrt* 

OJT 

IfkifJ  j 

1 TfltHH^h 

InliMft 

Af*C 

IM 

Lvl 

Ohi 

OJT 

Atvrittd 

Oh* 

4 TtdmV, 
Tttlnt'i 

UUi*L» 

Cf* 

m 

Ltl 

AFIC 

m 

! 

B 

| 1 

c 

- 

c 

2b 

4c 

■ 

4d 

■ 

i,  oo 

■25  i 

12,  1-1-3. 

■ 

C 

|- 

C 

B 

C 

D 

j? 

.2b 

3c 

•ftri 

4d 

-5-2, 

\ 

» 

* 

2b 

3c 

4c 

4c 

2b 

3c 

4c 

4c 

b 

3c 

3d 

4d 

2b 

. 

3c 

4c 

4c 

2b 

? 3c 

4c 

4c 

W 

2b 

3d 

3d 

- 

2b 

3c 

4c 

Vol  ' 

);  Al 

Et  67-10 

A 

B ■ 

•M 

B 

w 

2b 

3c 

Otft 

CUT 


r 


thu 

| tfOKfwr'l, 
Tmw'v 
Inmili  __ 


3.  SAFETY 

a.  Principle.  a»4  objective  a of 
ground  *:,*ety 

GSRr  AFM.  *2-1'.  I2>b01 

? b,  Apply  safety  procedure*  during 
jet  engine  maintenance 

GSR*.  AFM  U7-101 J TOa  00-25 

■v 

c.  Procedure  a for  ground  accident 
reporting 

GSR:  AFMa  127-2,  127-101 

d,  First  aid  procedural  for 
emergencies 


: AFM  127*101. 


e. 


2b 


B 


Practice  proper  care  and  uae 
when  maintaining  toele  and 
teat  equipment 


7,4*  PUBLICATIONS 

GSRt  AFMe  1-1,  66-11  TOe  00-5.1 

ft 

a.  Uae  Index  Type  Technical 
Order* 

b*  Uae  Technical  Manual* 

. c . Interpret  Time  Compliance 
* Technical  Order* 

d.  Uae  Abbreviated  Technical 
Order* 

e.  Uae  Method*  and  Procedure 
Type  Technical  Order* 

f.  Interpret  Technical  Publication) 
and  Directive* 

g.  Uae  Standard  Publication* 

5.  AIR  FORCE  SUPPLY  MSCIPLiN. 

I 

GSR:  AFM*  66-1  (CUP  3) . 67-1  (Pari 

a*  Function  of  USAF  * apply  ay*  tem 
E.  7, 16.  b.  bae  tag*,  iiaue  ilipa,  and 
17,23  turn-in  flip* 


2b 

0U 

2b 

2b 

b 

2b 

2b 


A 


555TJ 


r ft 
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JtL 


Cl  (Q 


PROFICIENCY  LEVEL.  PftOMEtt  RECORD  ANO  CERTIFICATION 
Cl  IFJ 


tA&Klu  KHOWt-e^On  WO 
Of  HCiAt  1TUPT  GFF£*EHCES 

O) 

JLftC 

0JT 

Oitt  CmpIuW 
1 Tnln^a, 
tt*|p*+rg 

AFtt 

0«i| 

OJT 

0h»  CHfliiff 
4 TrtNfV 

Cri 

in 

AFtC 

m 

Dill 

OJT 

Oita  Cwnfltfid 

K Tjiiw’L 
IV*  ;*#«'« 

Lvl 

CVI 

Surtl 

In^fjgl  t 

Lrl 

Inlll+ti 

Lfrl 

L Lvl 

iStvnid 

foltJftli 

5 c,  Property  accountability  and 

responsibility 

A 

A 

B 

HP 

B 

6.  SUPERVISION  AND  TRAINING 

GSftt  AFM*  26-1.  39-62,  60-24. 

a.  Supervision 

2 (0 

Coordinate  work  with  main* 
te nance  Specialists  and 

other  personnel 

■ 

w*m 

- 

3c 

3d 

4d 

GSRi  AFM  60-8. 

A.  16  <2) 

Plan  and  Schedule  wprk 
assignment  and  priorU*~s 

2b 

- 

3c 

4c 

A.  2 (3) 

Assign  maintenance  and 
repair  work 

m 

2b 

3c 

3c 

A.  1 (*) 

Assign  personnel  to 
position* 

_ 

m 

2b 

3c 

4d 

? (?) 

Supervise  mechanic ■ when 
accomplishing  maintenance 
and  Inspection* 

** 

1 

*■ 

2b 

3c 

3d 

a 1 (6) 

Analyse  and  prepare 

TeportA  and  chart*  when 
periurming  maintenance 

T a 

- 

; 

and  inspection* 

- 

2b 

3c 

4C 

, 

GSftj  AFM  10-4. 

? w 

Establish  work  method*, 
control*  and  performance 
standard* 

2a 

3c 

4d 

C.  12  '(8) 

Evaluate  subordinates 

| 

_ 

2a 

2c 

3c 

(lie!)  (9) 

Justify  personnel  and 
equipment 

- 

- 

la 

2b 

3c 

Qgftt  AFM  10-4. 

A.  23  f!0) 

Prepare  organise t:..nal 
cha  rt* 

i 

la 

f 

3c 

3c 

?00 

Apply  principle*  of  organi- 
sation and  management 

*#■ 

la 

J 

2b 

3c 

?<12) 

Interpret  maintenance 
policies  aa*d  procedures 

hp 

. 

lb 

2b 

3c 

1 

?{i3) 

Enforce  maintenance 
procedures 

■H 

m 

lb 

2b 

J* 

1 

A,  27  (1*) 

Recommend  policy  change* 
on  utilisation  of  personnel 
and  equipment 

la 

3c 

4c 

1 

] 

i 

b.  Training 

1 

U™ 
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t»  IQ 


PROflClEHCV  LCVtfL.  MOCHCS1  RECORD  Af«  CERTtf  1C*  TlOM 

(P) Ltt 


TASKS.  KHOMlCDOEt  AWD 

Gri 

APk 

M* 

DvSs  CwiHlBtad 
i Ttike^i 

ATftC 

Ohi 

Dm*  C*an|l*t*d 

Cki 

t&%  c 

Da 

Da 

L TttliterV 

GEMEITAI.  *TV®T  CE^fTEWCBt ' ' ' 

ft 

OJT 

Triln^V  1 

tsi 

Oft 

i 

m 

OJT 

Lvl 

LJ 

L*1 

W*d 

blttal* 

Lvl 

Ul 

1*4  Hdl* 

6 b (p  Indoctrinate  newly  aaaignec 

13.  11  peraennel 

■P* 

- 

2a 

3c 

5c 

GSR:  ATM  50-30. 

• 1 

0.  4,  IT  (2}  Schedule  and  conduct  OJT 

_ .. 

" h 
1 

v 

program* 

<p 

■wr 

3b 

3c 

4c 

GSR:  AFM*  50-9.  50-23. 

|],  1'3  {3)  Maintain  OJT  recotda 

\ 

2b 

3c 

4c 

GSR:  AFM  50-23. 

\ 

7.  MAINTENANCE  MANAGEMENT 

GSR:  AFM  66-1  and  TO  00-?  3er*< 

■ t 

a.  Functiona  and  re  a pencil  itiea 
' of  the  Chief  of  Maintenance 

A 

A 

B 

B 

m 1 a.  1 

b.  Baaic  functiona  of  management 

unite  that  make  up  the  Chief  of 
Maintenance  ataif 

A 

A 

B 

- 

- 

B 

c.  Man-hour  reporting  ayetero 

d.  Work  Order  number  (prefix/ 

A 

A 

! 

B 

■#¥ 

C 

auffix) 

A 

A 

B 

■ 

C 

e.  Job  control  number 

■vr 

A 

* 

r B 

c 

' J 1 

f.  Maintenance  data,  collection 

A 

A 

C 

- 

c 

g.  Proceaaing  and  controlling  of 

materiel 

A 

A 

B 

c 

8.  MAINTENANCE  AND  INSPECTION 

SYSTEM  AND  FORMS 

' 

CSRi  AFM  66 -i  and  TO  00-20  Seri< 

ta. 

a.  Inapecticn  and  maintenance 

ayateme  * 

B 

B 

B 

- 

c 

& b.  Uae  man-hour  reporting  forma 

3(7).  c*  Uae  maintenance  data 

2b 

* 

2b 

3c 

■W 

5c 

- 

4 collection1  forme 

2b 

2b 

3c 

4 j 
-* 

3c 

d*  Materiel  deficiency  reporting 

ayatem 

m 

GSR;  TO  00-35D-54. 

A 

A 

B 

B 

11  e>  Check  reporta  to  determine 

methoda  for  improving  pro- 
cedure a at  local  activity  J 

■U  1 

■wr 

2b 

■*¥ 

3e 
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TASKS.  <MDTL  EDGE  i AMD 

oenEmal  study  references 

m , 

AF&C 

«! 

04lt 

OJT 

Dali 

4 TfiLmV 

AFSC 

D*f* 

OJT 

Date  CifitJiiad 
4 Tniotr'i, 
Tllhm'l 

Cii 

in 

AfiC 

Dili 

OJf 

Dvli 

(L  TfoLrw^l, 

TiV**muf 

- 

L*l 

Lvl 

SUr»4 

llrildlf 

Ul 

titMlwl* 

Ltl 

Ltl 

liin*4 

UshlTdlf 

10  h 

E.  Li 

<1> 

Historical  record  for 
aeronautical  equipment 

a 

a 

3c, 

3c 

4c 

GSR;  TO  OO-iO  Series. 

- 

Already 

u> 

Condition  and  status  tags 

- 

Tih 

and  labels 

a 

a 

3b 

3c 

4C 

GSR:  AFM  67-1  (vol  I). 

K.  :I4 

(3) 

Tjrhvit*  wheel  historical 
tf'Cor  1 

a 

a 

3b 

3c 

4c 

GSR;  3 J0-^0  Series  * 

1 ■ 

F.,  H 

Engine  status  change  report 

A* 

- 

3b 

3c 

4c 

GSR;  AFM  400-1.  j 

1 1 . JET  ENGINE  AND  RELATED  SYS- 

TEMS INCLUDING  SMALL  GAS 
TURBINE  ENGINES 

GSR;  Applicable  Engine  Technical  < 

3rd 

ire. 

a. 

Constructional  features  and 
operating  principle*  of  jet 
engines 

B 

B 

C 

C 

C 

b. 

Purpose*  operation  and  general 
arrangement  of  the  following 
systems: 

- 

Starter 

B 

B 

C 

C 

C 

uj 

Ignition 

B 

B 

c 

C 

c 

13) 

Engine  oil 

B 

B 

c 

1 

C 

c 

(4) 

Engine  fuel 

B 

B 

t - 

c 

- 

c 

c 

(S) 

V 

Threat  augmentation 

B 

B 

c 

A* 

c 

(6) 

Compressor  airflow  control 

-B 

B 

■r 

c 

C 

c 

(7) 

Anti- icing 

B 

B 

c 

- 

c 

(8) 

EGT  indicating  . 

B 

B 

c 

c 

c 

(9) 

Fire  warning 

B 

B 

c 

c 

c 

(10) 

RPM  and/or  torque  v 

Indicating  ' 

\B 

1 B 

c 

■ ; 

c 

c 

ill) 

Engine  pressure  ratio 

& 

B 

-■ 

- 

c 

... 

C. 

c 
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A 
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e Technic! 

J.  On 

er*. 

2b 

2b* 

i 

3c 

4c 

4c 

4* 
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3b 

4* 

4c 

■ 

1- 

2b 

rit 

4c 

1-1 

ON- 

and 

Applicable 

Engl 

ie  Te 

clinical  Ori 
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* 

B 

B 

C 

C 

c 

i 

1J- 

-13* 

2J-1 

dr 

1 

2b 

2b 

3c 

4c 

4c 

2b 

2b 

- 

3b 

3c 

4c 
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-13, 

2b 

2b 

* 

3b 

3c 

4c 

2b 

2b 

3b 

3c 

4c 

2b 

2b 

3b 

- 

4c 

2b 

2b 

3b 

3c 

4c 

2b 

2b 

1 _ ' ' 

,3b 

J 

r_  _ . _± 

3c 

4c 

OJT 


0***  ClMjlV'lJ 

A*iWt 

hltWt 


11  b'  (12)  Constant  epeed  drive  / 
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a.  Purpose  and  Procedure  for 
block  testing 
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test  stand  and  associated 
equipment 

c.  Operate  and  perform  opera- 
tional checks  of  engines  in 
test  stand 
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e«  Use  applicable  test  log 
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Append  lx  C 


COST-EFFECT I VENESS  ANALYSIS  FOR  DESIGNING  A TRAINING  PROGRAK 

L 

Cost-effectiveness  is  both  a powerful  and  an  often  misused  tech- 
nique of  analysis*  its  misuse  stems  from  its  very  power , for  It  can 
be  used  to  give  superficially  simple,  quantitative  "answers”  to  highly 
complex  problems*  The  remainder  of  this  section  (much  of  which  has 
been  adapted  from  Carpenter  and  Haggart,  1970)*  will  discuss  how  to 
structure,  conduct,  and  Interpret  a cost-effectiveness  analysis  so  that 
its  results  may  be  used  most  wisely*  The  goal  of  the  analysis  is  not 
to  select  the  program  that  "maximizes"  or  '^minimises"  specific  charac- 
teristics; the  goal  is  to  provide  information  which i together  with  the 
judgment  of  the  designer,  permits  a compromise  among  the  characteristics 
of  the  alternatives  within  constraints  (e.g., 


The  term  eost~effeetiv  to  resource- 

I 

effectiveness  for  reasons  which  will  be  made  clear  shortly*  Resource 
will  be  used  in  the  common  way  to  mean  a source  of  supply*  The  way  in 
which  the  resource  requirements  of  a program  are  analysed,  is  Inseparable 
from  the  purpose  of-  the  analysis,  that  is,  to  relate  the  resources  used 

j 

by  the  program  to  program  effectiveness  * Ideally,  program  cost  should 
Include  only  those  resources  that  can  be  directly  related  to  program 
effectiveness  * 

The  design  of  a training  program  is  ultimately  concerned  with  achiev- 

I- 

lng  an  efficient  use  of  training  resources  to  meet  training  needs*  If 
an  ongoing  program  is  being  redesigned,  the  first  step  la  to  determine 
what  resources  are  currently  being  used  directly  to  produce  specific 
job  skills*  Then  estimates  may  be  made  of  the  ^sources  vequired  to 
make  changes  in  various  aspects  of  tha  training  program,  such  ns  changes 
in  the  structur  of  the  career  ladder,  changes  in  the  training  mode,  or 
changes  In  instructional  methods*.  This  requires  an  Informational  frame* 
work  about  the  currant  training  system  that  is  as  complete  ss  possible 
and  a methodology  for  estimating  the  future  consequences  of  proposed 
changes*.  If  an  entirely  new  training  program  is  being  set  up,  useful 
data  may  be  drawn  from  ongoing  program*  that  are  similar  to  the  one 
being  planned* 
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Some  Points  on  Resource  Analysis 

In  order  to  choose  among  alternative  training -program  designs,  the 
training-system  designer  must  be  able  to  compare  and  evaluate  estimates 
of  the  resources  required  by  each,  in  terms  of  personnel,  facilities* 
equipment,  training  activities,  dollars,  and  the  like*  not  only  at  pres- 
ent but  throughout  the  foreseeable  life  of  the  program.  The  Air  Force 
currently  cannot  do  this.  A set  of  variables  describing  the  resource 
requirement a of  alternative  training  modes  is  needed  that  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  encompass  the  major  variables  in  each  mode  and,  at  the  same 
time,  sufficiently  compact  to  be  manageable*  These  variables  must  be 
identified  at  the  outset  if  resource-effectiveness  analysis  is  to  be 
carried  out. 

There  Is  a more  subtle  problem,  however,  whose  solution  may  not  be 
so  easily  reached.  This  is  the  problem  of  defining  the  "real"  resources 
in  training,  that  is,  the  resources  that  actually  are  the  source  of  sup- 
ply of  learning*  Many  attempts  are  now  being  made  to  Identify  such  re- 
sources, and  some  small  progress  has  been  made,  via*,  In  public  schools, 
teacher  verbal  ability  appears  to  have  a positive  effect  on  student  ver- 
bal learning.  The  amount  of  time  * student  participates  actively  in 
some  training  process  may  well  be  another  resource,  which  could  be  de- 
termined relatively  easily  in  some  training  environments  but  with  more 

difficulty  in  others.  Much  work  in  this  area  will  be  necessary  before 

1 

it  is  possible  to  identify  the  real  resources  in  training. 

Resource  analysis  has  a seductive  quality  engendered  by  the  avail- 
ability of  a single  measure,  the  dollar,  by  which  most  resources  can  be 
measured.  Given  this.  It  is  a natural  step  to  add  ell  of  the  dollars  to 
obtain  a single  indicator  of  resource  requirements— the  ‘cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. M Although  in  some  cases  such  a number  might  be  quite  sufficient 
for  resource-effectiveness  analysis,  in  most  Instances  the  single  mea- 
sure buries  many  characteristics  of  the  program  of  which  the  planner 
should  be  aware  in  making  his  choice* 

One  significant  aspect  concerns  the  timing  of  tbs  expenditures : 

Are  they  required  in  e lump  sum?  Can  they  be  spread  over  several  years 
or  will  they  recur  as  long  es  the  program  is  In  existence?  Thus, 
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projections  of  expei,*4  _'es  over  the  expected  life  of  the  program  are 
required  to  provide  _«e  picture  of  dollar  needs*  A display  of  the 
expenditures  required  over  several  years  contrasts  with  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  assessing  the  cost  of  a program  solely  in  terms  of  the  cost 
per  j'udent-week  or  coat  per  graduate* 

Another  significant  aspect  is  that  lr  general  the  resources  re- 
quired are  of  very  different  kinds,  and  dolla'  measures  may  not  reflect 
these  differences  adequately  for  decisionmaking.  For  example i formal 
training  requires  that  Senior  men  be  withdrawn  from  the  field  to  be  em- 
ployed as  instructors  after  additional  formal  training  of  their  own* 

Even  though  these  men  are  a scarce  resource,  with  rrv  /i  t to  their  coun 

*■ 

terparts  In  the  field,  they  all  receive  the  same  pay. 

Thus,  the  analysis  should  always  display  the  malor  resources  re- 
quired for  each  year  ->f  program  life,  along  with  their  associated  dollar 
costs,  and  should  particularly  note  items  which  may  be.  difficult  to  ob- 
tain (but  whose  scarcity  may  not  be  reflected  adequately  in  their  dol- 
lar costs).  The  problem  is  tp  identify  and  estimate  theJ major,  crucial, 
or  scarce  resources  that  will  be  required  for  full  implementation  of  the 
programs , 

Much  of  the  methodology  of  resource  analysis  can  be  developed  in 
a rather  straightforward  fashion  simply  by  using  techniques  that  have 

-U- 

been  developed  elsewhere  to  identify  and  cost  those  resources  that  con- 
tribute directly  to  a given  :ogram.  However  * several  pitfalls  exist 
of  which  t**a  analyst  should  be  wary*  Because  the  objective  of  resource- 

k 

effectiveness  analysis  is  to  facilitate  choice  alternative  programs, 

costs  which  actually  will  remain  fixed  regardless  of  which  programs  are 
implemented  (within  limits)  should  not  be  '’allocated*1  to  partim1^  pro- 
grams* For  example,  a Technical  Center  with  enrollment  in  a particular 
size  range  will  require  a relatively  fixed  administrative  staff  to  run 
it,  with  concomitant  facilities  to  house  and  supply  the  administrative 
function*  If  all  of  the  cost  of  administration  were  to  be  allocated  to 
each  training  program  conducted  by  the  Center,  largely  arbitrary  rules 
would  have  to  be  used  (except  in  some  special  cases  where  curriculum 
experts  work  in  specific  subject  areas,  for  example);  worse,  if  such  al- 
locations are  made,  changes  in  the  direct  cost  of  a program  will  appear? 
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to  generate  corresponding  changes  in  the  Indirect,  or  allocated,  cost, 
when  In  fact  such  changes  would  not  actually  follow.  The  key  to  real- 
istic cost  analysis  in  these  instances  is  to  Identify  those  resources 
that  will  not  change  in  response  to  program  changes  and  to  set  Cham 

■A 

aside  under  unallocated  functional  categories  such  as  administration, 

"The  question  of  which  costs  to  allocate  to  which  programs  is  of  very 
real  importance  and  will  have  to  be  resolved  for  cost-effectiveness, 
analysis  to  be  carried  out, 

These  problems  of  resource  allocation  are  most  easily  and  consis- 
tently handled  if  a resource  and  cost  model  has  been  developed  for 
each  training  mode.  The  development  of  such  a model  is  also  an  essen- 
tial st??  in  achieving  a workable  methodology  of  analysis  for  training- 
program  design.  The  model  would  comprise  a set  of  mathematical  expressions 
that  relate  variables  describing  training  given  in  the  different  modes 
to  estimates  of  resource  requirements  and  cost,  thereby  enabling  the 
analyst  to  simulate  the  results  of  conducting  training  using  alternative 
training-program  designs. 

The  model  must  be  broad  enough  that  each  of  the  alternatives  can 
be  fully  described  by  the  basic  variables  and  relationships  that  make 
up  the  model*  For  example,  requirement'  for  instructors  in  formal 
courses  are  usually  directly  related  to  projected  student  loads,  but  if 

P 

a course  is  largely  self-paced,  the  number  of  instructors  required  may 
be  more  sensitive  to  the  number  of  points  in  tlie  learning  sequence  at 
which  an  instructors  attention  is  needed  than  it  is  to  student  load. 

Some  Points  on  the  Analysis  of  Effectiveness 

The  effectiveness  of  a training  program  is  expressed  by  a set  of 
measures  or  indicators  that  describes  the  behavioral  changes  that  the 
program  has  brought  about.  The  impact  of  the  program  on  such  groups  as 
supervisors  or  Instructors  may  suggest  peripheral  benefits  and  can  be 
used  to  choose  among  programs  of  apparently  equal  teaching  effectiveness, 
but  these  benefits  are  not  central  to  the  problems  surrounding  effective- 
ness , 

* 

The  problems  of  defining  and  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  train- 
ing programs  must  be  dealt  with  before  the  resource-effectiveness  of 
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alternatives  can  be  analyzed.  A central  problem  Is  the  selection  of 
instruments  that  measure  attainment  of  program  goals  validly  and  reli- 
ably. The  probability  that  paper-and- pencil  teats  are  poor  predictors 
for  many  aspects  of  job  performance  has  already  been  discussed  <pp.  30 
and  31) . Such  tests  should  be  augmented  by  job  task-performance  tests 
and  other  instruments  that  gauge  a man’s  skill  at  supervision,  training, 
or  whatever  tasks  he  will  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

Within  a given  aspect  of  job  performance,  such  as  ability  to  carry 
out  job-related  tasks,  it  may  be  possible  to  devise  a single,  valid  mea- 
sure of  effectiveness.  This  measure  would  be  a combination  of  the 
trainee's  scores  for  the  performance  of  each  task  (or  a representative  , . 
sample  o'  tasks) , with  each  score  weighted  in  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  task.  The  importance  of  the  task  would  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  trainees  who  will  perform  the  task  and 
the  critically  of  the  task  (Criteria  1 and  5 from  p»  26).  This  would 
be  quite  a different  approach  from  the  current  practice  of  sirply  aver- 
aging a man’s  performance  scores  throughout  a training  course.  Other 
aspects  of  Job  performance)  such  as  the  trainee's  ability  to  take  (or 
give)  verbal  orders  cannot  be  treated  in  such  a precise  fashion.  Cur- 
rently,  such  aspects  are  rated  subjectively,  on  the  job,  by  the  man's 
supervisor  in  the  Airman's  Performance  Eating.  Valid ^and  reliable  In- 
struments for  measuring  these  aspects  may  be  devised,  hut  often  they 
require  expensive  techniques  such  as  individual  observation  or  inter- 
views by  people  trained  specifically  for  such  purposes. 

In  an  experimental  situation,  even  if  acceptable  measuring  in- 
struments are  available,  care  must  be  taken  to  assure  that  they  are 
administered  In  a consistent  fashion  if  they  are  used  to  compare  the 
effectiveness  of  one  training  mode  with  that  of  another.  Otherwise, 
the  comparability  of  scores  may  be  In  question.  This  may  require,  for 
example,  that  a single  team  of  testers  administer  all  tests  that  are 
to  be  used  ns  measures  of  effectiveness. 

Because  there  are  many  aspects  of  successful  job  performance,  a 
full  analysis  of  training  effectiveness  snould  produce  a Bet  of  mea- 
sures and  Indicators,  rather  than  a single  measure.  This  is  especially 
important  when  resources  are  devoted  specifically  to  developing  atti- 
tudes and  skills  other  than  task  performance  pe?  se. 
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For  example,  a subtle  point  Involves  the  Inculcation  of  those  atti- 
tudes and  behaviors — the  job-set — that  mark  a man  as  a particular  breed 

I 

of  technical  specialist*  The  Technical  Centers  foster  this  process  by 
having  Instructors  be  men  who  have  had  field  experience,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, The  "pipeline  airman,"  the  instructor  who  teaches  a course  im- 
mediately after  he  has  taken  it  and  completed  instructor  training,  is 
considered  to  be  less  desirable  for  giving  students  the  proper  iob_-set,  . 

•Sf 

tjeven  though  his  students  seem  to  perform  as  well  on  formal  examinations 
as  do  the  students  of  instructors  with  field  experience*  Since  the  ex- 
aminations axe  not  deliberately  devised  to  test  an  airman's  job-set, 

+ 

this  is  not  surprising*  On  the  other  hand,  instructors  with  field  ex- 
perience are  more  costly  than  are  pipeline  airmen.  A fully  developed 
resource-effectiveness  analysis  of  the  Technical  Centers  would  require, 
therefore,  that  instruments  be  devised  to  measure  the  airman's  job-set, 
since  inculcating  job-set  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  trainiug. 

lu  a related  vein,  each  airman  at  the  Technical  Centers  is  expected 
to  devote  some  time  to  duties  associated  with  the  student  squadron  to 

w 

which  he  -is  assigued*  These  duties,  aloug  with  some  share  of  the  admin- 
istration and  support  of  the  student  squadron,  consume  resources  that 
are  directed  toward  inculcating  attitudes  and  standards  of  behavior  that 
should  improve  the  airman's  military  effectiveness,  as  distinct  from  his 
technical  skills.  Thus  it  would  not  seem  legitimate  to  charge  all  of 
the  costs  associated  with  the  student  squadrons  to  the  cost  of r technical 
training*  In  addition,  some  measure  or  indicator  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  student  squadrons  in  turning  civilians  into  military  men  should 
be  devised  so  that  the  Air  Force  will  have  some  norJ  m of  what  it  is 
buying  with  this  program*  Perhaps  "ore  importantly,  the  effects  of  this 
program  on  airman  performance  in  the  technical  training  program  (and  vice 
versa)  should  be  tested  experimentally*  There  is  no  way  to  tell,  at  this 
point,  whether  the  two  programs  reinforce  or  detract  from  each  other 
(Billingsley,  1969) * This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  possible  in- 
terdependence of  effectiveness  among  various  aspects  of  training  programs. 

If  it  Is  accepted  that  a single  number  for  the  dollar  cost  of  a par- 
ticular training-program  design  conceals  most  of  the  luformation  needed 
for  decisionmaking,  it  should  be  even  clearer  that  no  single  measure  of 
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program  effectiveness  will  tell  the  whole  story  about  the  worth  of  the 
program*  because  any  program  promotes  several  .different  kinds  of  change 
in  the  student*  Because  these  changes  are  different  in  kind,  no  unit 
exists  by  which  the  changes  attributable  to  a particular  program  design 
can  be  made  commensurate*  Thus*  the  effectiveness  of  a program  de- 
sign can  only-  be  presented  as  a set  of  measures  and  indicators  * In 
order  to' choose  among  “alternative  'program-  designs-*  the  -planner  must 
then  judge  the  relative  Importance  of  the  various  aspects  of  program 
effectiveness  as  they  apply  to  the  particular  career  ladder*  A manTs 
ability  to  pasa  paper- and-pencil  teats  may  be  of  great  importance  in 
some  career  ladders  (such  as  those  that  are  clerically  oriented) ; his 

■V 

scores  on  job  taskr-perf  ormance  tests  may  carry  more  weight  in  others 
(such  as  maintenance  of  machinery);  and  changing  a manTs  attitude — 
making:  it  more  favorable  toward  the  Air  Force — may  have  very  high  payoff 
in  still  others  (such  as  those  requiring  long  and  expensive  training). 

One  of  the  major  tasks  is  to  decide  how  to  rank  measures  and  indicators 
of  effectiveness  vis-a-vis  career  fields  * 

Many  aspects  of  the  effectiveness  of  past  and  ongoing  programs  can 
be  measured  by  pre-  and  post-testing  or  observations  of  various  kinds 
of  student  behavior*  The  relationships  among  test  results  and  training 
resources  of  various  kinds  are*  however*  not  known*  For  example * no  one 
knows  to  what  degree  realism  is  required  in  a simulator  or  trainer  that 
is  to  be  an  effective  training  device*  flnly  careful  experimental  work 
can  establish  such  relationships*  assuming  that  they  exist*  Hopefully* 
such  work  will  contribute  o the  future  development  of  models  of  train- 
ing effectiveness  that  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  that  resource  and  cost 
models  are  today*  Ultimately*  a training-program  design  might  be  "opti- 
mized1’ on  the  basis  of  a particular  measure  of  effectiveness,  such  as 


job  task  performance,  although  it  should  be  borne  iu  mind  that  such  an 
exercise  would  have  to  slight  many  significant  and  Incommensurable  as- 
pects of  job  performance.  Estimates  of  the  effects  of  the  program  de- 

, p H 

sign  on  these  aspects  would  also  have  to  be  Included  for  a full  analysis. 


resources  to  program  effectiveness,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  weight 
the  relative  importance  of  measures  and  indicators  of  different  aspects 


In  the  interim,  lacking  reliable  models  that  relate  training-program 
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of  effectiveness  but  also  to  judge  what  levels  of  effectiveness  are 
acceptable  * This  brings  us  to  a discussion  of  the  structure  of  Air 
Force  career  ladders*  currently  described  by  the  Job  Inventories.  , Pre- 
sumably the  ita  from  the  Job  Inventories  provide  guidelines  for  setting 
criteria  of  effectiveness  of  task  performance  at  each  skill  level.  On 
the  other  hand;  the  Job  Inventories  are  affected  by  existing  and  past 
training  programs  as  veil  as  by  Air  Force  personnel  policies,  neither 
of  which  is  necessarily  an  "optimum"  system*  Hence,  using  Job  Inventory 
data  to  set  criteria  of  effectiveness  is,  in  .a  sense,  begging  the  issue. 
Only  when  more  rigorous  analysis  and  experimentation  has  been  done  can 
this  problem  be  resolved. 

► 

Resource-Effectiveness  Analysis  for  Training-Program  Design 

From  the  foregoing,  it  should  be  clear  that  a single  number  pur- 
porting to  be  a cos ^effectiveness  ratio  must  hide  more  than  it  reveals 
about  the  overall  value  of  a training  program,  since  the  requirements 
of  a program  for  resources  are  multidimensional  and  time -variant.  The 

same  may  be  said  for  indicators  of  program  effectiveness.  The  system 

•¥ 

designer,  whether  he  is  aiming  at  a modest  change  in  the  current  way 
of  doing  business  or  a major  redesign  of  a training  program,  must  have 
adequate  information — information  about  the  change  and  about  its  impact 
on  resource  requirements  and  on  the  effectiveness  of  each  training  mode 
used.  In  some  training  modes,  training  equipment  will  already  be  at 

■h 

hand,  While  in  others,  trainers  will  have  to  be  designed  and  built.  In- 
troducing time  delays*  Some  training  modes  are  more  successful  in  in- 
culcating job-set  than  others,  and  some  may  be  the  only  way  to  provide 
an  intensive  training  experience*  In  some  instanced,  the  only  way  to 
acquire  the  skills  needed  in  the  time  available  may  be  to  use  very  costly 
training  modes. 

The  best  way  to  compare  training-program  designs  by  means  of 
resource^er fe^iveness  analysis  Is  to  construct  equat-eost  alternatives > 
that  is,  to  adjust  the  dimensions  of  each  training-program  design  (such 
as  the  student  load)  zo  that  each  program  will  incur  approximately  the 
same  total  cost  over  some  appropriate  period  of  time.  In  this  way,  the 
designer  is  freed  from  having  to  consider  cost  when  choosing  among 
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alternatives  and  can  concentrate  on  the  more  difficult  aspects  of  ef- 
fectiveness, the  phasing  of  dollar  requirements  versus  the  production  of 
trained  personnel,  and  the  requirements  for  scarce  resources.  Because 
the  use  of  a single  measure  of  effectiveness  is  less  defensible  than  is 
the  use  of  dollar  cost  (since  any  training  program  brings  about  changes 
in  student  behavior  of  several  kinds  that  are  not  commensurable),  the 
reverse  of  this  procedure — to  construct  equal -effectiveness  alternatives — 
is  a dubious  approach.  Moreover,  the  estimated  cost  of  a program  can  be 
predicted  with  a great  deal  more  confidence  than  can  its  effectiveness. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  future  resource  requirements 
of  a training  program  are  quite  uncertain.  This  may  arise  because  of 
uncertainties  in  student  load,  for  example.  In  such  situations,  it  is 
important  to  know  whether  the  choice  among  alternative  program  designs 
would  change  if  the  future  were  different  from  some  "most  likely"  case. 

If  one  program  appears  desirable  under  a wide  range  of  future  possibil- 
ities, it  is  obviously  a good  choice.  Xf  not,  it  is  Possible  that  the 
designer  will  want  to  choose  a program  that  hedges  against  future  change 
rather  than  the  one  that  seems  best  la  the  most  likely  case. 

The  results  of  the  work  suggested  here  will  be  measures  or  indica- 
tors of  estimated  resource  requirements  and  cost,  and  ranked  aspects  of 
effectiveness  projected  over  the  time  period  of  interest  for  each  pro- 
gram and  for  alternative  futures.  The  display  of  these  items,  along 
with  supporting  explanatory  text,  will  provide  planners  with  the  in- 
formation they  need  on  the  resource  requirements  and  effectiveness  of 
alternative  training-program  designs.  Thus,  a carefully  designed  dls~ 
Play  and  textual  presentation  is  a significant  part  of  the  resource- 
effectiveness  analysis.  Only  with  a comprehensive  presentation  can 
the  designer  guard  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  a single  cost- 
effectiveness  "number"  so  far  removed  from  its  limitations  that  it  is 
not  only  useless  but  dangerous. 

A methodology  for  resource-effectiveness  analysis  could  be  developed 
by  the  Human  Resources  Laboratory.  The  applicability  of  this  approach 
might  be  tested  by  studying  an  AFS  (such  as  APSC  47131,  ’Automotive  Re- 
pairman) in  which  many  men  go  directly  to  duty  after  Basic  Training, 
while  others  receive  formal  training  at  a Technical  Center.  The  analysis 
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could  then  be  extended  to  tasks  within  more  highly  technical  areas* 
using  field  experiments  to  test  hypotheses  so  generated*  This  would 

be  an  appropriate  task  for  the  Technical  Training  Division  of  the  HRL 

/ 

at  Lowry  AFB. 
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Northern  California  INDUSTRY. EDUCATION  Council 

235  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Californio  941D4  ■ Telephone:  781*3282 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Fall  1970 


TO:  Members  NCI-EC  and  Friends; 

Many  persons  have  expressed  a concern  that  industry  and  education  have  been 
two  separate  islands  in  one  community.  They  are  not.  Business  and  education  are 
inseparable.  Their  activities  a,  nierrelated,  They  are  all  part  of  the  same 
community. 

Over  the/ear s mlsundei  standings  have  developed . Many  businessmen  and  educa  * 
tors  have  misunderstood  the  motives  and  observations  of  each  other  and  what  has  been 
worse,  many  have  not  endeavored  to  find  out  the  real  facts.  During  the  past  few  years 
we  have  observed  what  we  believe  is  a constructive  trend*  Both  educators  and  busi- 
nessmen have  begun  to  have  a greater  appreciate  a of  the  vital  role  each  of  them  plays 
incur  society  and,  furthermore,  are  beginning  to  realize  that  their  own  future  well- 
being largely  depends  on  their  solving  their  mutual  problems. 

In  this  complex  society  of  ours  we  need  to  interchange  ideas,  we  need  to  face 
reality  and  we  need  to  discuss  our  problems  together.  The  NCI-EC  was  created  for 
this  very  purpose  and,  Ibelieve,  it  is  daily  demonstrating  that  it  is  performing  a real 
service  on  behalf  of  the  community  by  bringing  educators  and  members  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  together  Through  its  conferences  *nd  seminars  attention  is  being 
focused  on  major  issues  of  concern  to  a’ l of  us.  On  the  local  level  it  is  encouraging 
groups  to  jom  together  as  affiliates  and  as  such  is  providing  a vehicle  for  bringing 
together  concerned  citizens  to  tackle  mutual  problems. 

Yes,  a star  th„s  been  made,  but  I want  UTemphas  tee  ItiS  only  a start;  Thefounda-  — 
uons  exist  upon  which  solid  structures  can  be  built  designed  to  bring  about  a fuller 
utilization  of  the  communities'  resources  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

The  optimum  results,  however,  will  only  be  obtained  w'-en  verbal  commitments 
are  translated  into  realistic  action  between  the  representatives  of  education  and  in- 
dustry. This  will  require  the  active  involvement  of  both  educators  and  representatives 
of  the  community  at  all  ip  v els  supported  by  adequate  funds  to  insure  a profitable  invest- 
ment. 

Many  symptoms  are  evident  which  indicate  that  educators  and  members  of  the 
world  of  work  are  ready  to  me  "it  the  challenge,  I urge  all  you  to  joi  i Torres  to  commit 
your  timeandyour  money.  We  mustactively  become  involvedand  jointly  review  our 
problems,  establish  programs  to  solve  them  and  move  forward  together , By  so  doing 
we  shall  work  towards  creating  a better  society  for  alL,  one  in  which  Everyone  may  be 
pround  that  he  iz  a member  and  one  in  which  he  will  have  pride  in  himself. 


nrfetr  O,  Solomon 
ijrmar,.  Advisory  Board 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


The  need  for  and  the  value  of  the  services  provided  by  the  Northern 
California  Industry 'Education  Council  and  its  affiliates  has  been  more 
vividly  demonstrated  durirg  the  pa  st  twelve  months  than  at  anytime  since 
the  Council  was  established  in  1962.  At  the  same  time,  the  necessity  to 
broaden  out  and  provide  greater  services  has  become  more  evident  as  in- 
dividuals in  both  education  and  th'  world  of  work  have  come  to  realise  that 
the  twr  segments  of  our  community  are  part  of  the  same  community ; and 
the  future  welfare  of  the  entire  community  depends  upon  a constructive  and 
healthy  educations* 1 2 3 4  system. 


UNIQUENESS 


As  these  developments  have  taken  place,  the  Council,  has  reap- 
praised its  organisational  set-up  and  re-evaluated  its  objectives,  it  has 
continued  its  uniqueness  in  that  it: 

1.  obtains  its  leadership  at  both  the  regional  and  local  level, 
from  representatives  of  the  educational  field,  as  well  as 
from  the  community  at  large; 

2,  directs  its  efforts  toalldisciplines  and  to  all  Levels  Of  ed- 
ucation; 

3.  acts  in  a non-partisan  fashion;  and 

4 , obtains  it  s financial  suppo  r t f ro  m both  educational  organiza- 
tions and  business  groups. 

t he  Council  is  fully  aware  that  education  is  big  business.  Educa- 
tion does' noTsfarl  nor  stop  wtthm’the-waMs-of-the-elfts&room*-  is  _a^con.-_ 
unuing  process  which  goes  on  throughout  life. 

The  major  difficulties  facing  thepublic  schools,  as  pointed  out  Ly 
Sidney  P.  Mar  Land,  Jr.,  President,  Institute  for  Educational  Devel~ 
optnent,  in  the  Case  Study  on  "Journey  for  Relevance, ft  are  being  viewed 
more  and  more  as  symptoms  of  social  and  economic  conditions- ^condi- 
tions which  r eac  h beyond  the  capac  ity  of  the  schools . Both  for  mal  ed  uca  - 
-ion  and  the  world  of  work  contain  tremendous  resources.  They  are 
inter -dependent,  and  if  our  society  is  to  grow  Mid  effectively  utilize  its 
assets  for  the  benefit  of  the  ent*re  community,  all  segments  must  work 
tr^clhc- . 

OBJECTIVES  „ * 


The  Northern  California  Industry’ Education  Council  provides  a 
meeting  ground  for  members  of  the  educational  profession,  including 
students,  parents,  teachers  and  administrators,  to  discuss  with  concerned 
citizens,  including  representatives  from  business,  industry,  labor,  gov- 
ernment, agriculture,  and  the  profe&sio,.  matters  of  mutual  interest 
regarding  the  educatio*'  . our  yoiAh,  C 


The  object  of  mis  relationship  is  to  develop  and  implement  pro- 
jects and  programs  designed  to; 

- bring  about  tetter  understandings,  respect,  and  a realization 
of  mutual  varies  to  be  received  in  developing  a closer  alli- 
ance of  inter  esis  and  participation,  as  between  members  of  the 
business  community  and  educators; 

- enrich  the  educational  resources  of  our  public  and  private 
schools; 

- encourage  educators  to  develop  and  maintain  educational  pro- 
grams which  are  viable  and  relevant  to  the  social  and  economic 
tenor  of  our  changing  society; 

- enable  educators  to  more  easily  keep  in  touch  with  modern 
practices  in  the  world  of  work; 

- encourage  youth  to  move  into  socially  meaningful  and  econom- 
ically productive  employment;  and 

- provide  a means  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  industry-educa- 
tion related  organisations  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  tjfedless 
duplication  of  services  and  to  strengthen  the  effective'hess  of 
desirable  ones. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Council  endeavor  £ to  implement  these  objectives  hy; 

- assisting  in  establishing  and  maintaining  industry -education 
councils  at  the  local,  regional  and  state  levels; 

- stimulating  and  coordinating  the  activities  of  local  councils 
toward  thedevelopmenfrof-programs-and-prajectsof-mutiial  in- 
terest and  value  to  both  the  business  communityas  well  as  to 
the  local  schools;  j 

- encouraging  the  development  of  effect) veliason  relationships 
between  off -campus  educational  resources  of  local  communi- 
ties) and  local  school  personnel,  including  concerned  citizens, 
parents,  and  students; 

- collecting  and  exchanging  information,  conducting  research, 
publishing  materials,  and  developing  programs  and  projects 
within  the  framework  of  the  Council's  activities;  and 

- holding  conferences  and/or  participating  in  projects  jointly 
with  affiliated  groups  or  organizations. 

JOUftNEY  FOR  RELEVANCE 

in  the  fall  of  1969,  the  Council  and  the  California  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Administrators  sponsored  an  airborne  transcontinental 
tour  to  inspect  interesting  and  unusual  schools.  This  pilot  venture  was 


named  "Journey  for  Relevance. " The  "Journe;  " has  already  attracted 
national  attention  and  has  been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  innovative 
educational  projects  undertaken  by  a group  of  concerned  citizens.  Its 
purpose  was  to  expose  California  educators  and  school-minded  members 
of  the  community  to  advanced  educational  techniques  demonstrated  by  in- 
novative Education  centers  in  five  separate  locations. 

Cooperating  in  this  project  were  the  California  Association  of  School 
Administrators/  the  California  School  Boards  Association)  the  California 
State  Board  of  Education/  the  California  Teachers  Association,  the  CaJ  - 
ifornla  Elementary  School  Administrators  Association,  the  Center  for 
Technological  Education)  and  the  Southern  California  Industry-Education 
Council. 

In  sponsoring  this  program)  the  Council  relieved  that  Californians 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  how  other  cities  and  school  districts  are  con- 
fronting some  of  the  major  educational  problems  and  opportunities  for  the 
1970s.  In  this  way,  the  observers  could  personally  evaluate  these  pro- 
grams and  their  relevance  to  public  education  in  California. 

Some  eighty  businessmen,  members  of  the  state,  county,  and  dis- 
triciboards  of  education,  county  and  district  superintendents,  principals 
and  tea c tiers,  made  this  jet-propelled  journey,  observed  first-hand  the 
urograms,  facilities,  and  operations  of  five  educational  centers,  and 
talked  with  administrators/  faculty  members,  and  the  students  directly 
engaged  in  new  approaches  to  education  on  a day-to-day  basis. 

The  schools  visited  and  the  innovations  observed  were:  the  Nova 
School  Complex  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  {continuous  progress  in- 
struction}; Quake rtewn  Elementary  School  and  Abington  High  School  in 
Quakertown,  Pennsylvania  (individual prescribed  instructs  );  an  elemen- 
tary, intermediate,  and  high  school  in  Niskayuna,  New  Yoric  (change  via 
long-term  participative  planning);  Evanston  Township  High  School  in 
Evanston,  Illinois  (dial  access  retrieval);  and  the  Clark  County  School 
Complex  and  -Vocational  Technical  Center  in- Las  Vegas,  Nevada  (media 
'center- ihd-fr^iTSClion  arratysisj , - 

Many  of  those  who  participated  brought  back  ideas  which  they  have 
either  adopted  or  adapted  into  ;heir  own  program. 

A Case  Study  on  the  "Journey  for  Relevance,"  finarced  and  published 
hy  the  Institute  for  Education  Development,  has  been  distributed  widely 
throughout  the  United  States. 

CONFERENCES 

In  1 he  Council's  continuing  effort  to  focus  attention  on  major  issues 
of  concern  to  Loth  educators  and  representatives  of  tho  community,  the 
f ’oun<  ll  sponsored  two  conferences. 

The  first,  in  October,  was  entitled  "Tho  Search  for  Relevance  in 
Education  Continued  --  Individualized  Instruction?1'  This  program  was 
designed  tp  supplement  the  Council's  challenging  conference  held  in  the 
Spring  of  I960  on  "The  Search  for  Relevance  in  Edu  cal  ion11  arid  to  pa\e 
the  way  for  "The  Journey  for  Relevance"  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
second  conference,  held  in  the  Spring  of  1970,  entitled  "Tin  Journey  for 
Rrlmnni'e  --  A Report  and  Challenge. 11  On  this  second  program,  the  bum- 


ness  and  community  leaders  together  with  their  educational  counterparts 
who  made  the  "Journey  for  Relevance  "and  various  individuals  who  were 
on  the  airborne  tour  reported  on  their  findings  and  their  reactions.  Both 
conferences  were  summarized  in  special  NC1“EC  Newsletters, 


LOCAL  COUNCILS  WHERE  THE  ACTION  IS 


While  the  conferences  and  the  "Journey  for  Re Le vance1'  played  a 
major  role  in  the  Council's  activities,  the  most  important  work  was 
carried  on  at  the  local,  level  through  local  councite'Where  the  implemen- 
tation takes  place.  There  are  currently  ten  such  LocaL  councils  cr 
equivalent  organizations. 

Local  council  developments  are  under  way  which  o mtemplate  the 
creation  ir.  the  n^ar future  of  two  additional  councils,  namely,  Inyo  County 
and  the  Centra L California  Industry -Education  CounciLs,  AIL  of  these 
organizations  have  the  strong  leadership  of  the  county  superintendent  and 
his  staff,  which  has  Proven  essentia L to  the  operation  of  effective  local 
councils  and  programs. 

These  local,  councils,  by  establishing  communications  between  the 
various  segments  of  the  community,  have  brought  about  a better  under- 
standing upon  the  part  of  the  community  at  Large  of  the  vital  stake  every 
member  of  the  community  has  in  assuring  that  the  school  programs  are 
reLevant,  are  efficiently  operated,  and  adequately  financed. 

As  the  NCi-EC  has  matured,  the  interest  in  learning  more  about 
how  industry  and  education  a re  related  has  increased  jn  almost  geometric 
proportions.  Requests  for  assistance  in  providing  keynote  speakers. 
paneLists,  or  industry*”  specialists  for  meetings,  conferences,  or  even 
in  the  development  of  local  programs,  have  multiplied.  Knowledgeable 
pe.  so  ns  have  willingly  accepted  assignments  and  offered  their  expertise, 
Some  have  come  from  the  local  area,  while  others  have  travel  Led  across 
the  nation  to  share  the  ir  e xper  iencs  s w ith  those  here  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia, working  with  and  through  the  Northern  California  Industry -Education 
Council,  - 

Techniques  and  ideas  developed  at  the  regionaL  Level,  if  they  are 
to  be  effective,  must  be  translated  into  action  at  the  local  council  Level, 
While  the  individual,  programs  carried  out  by  local  councils  have  varied 
f rom  area  to  area,  they,  in  general,  enco  mpass;  community  resource  sur  - 
veys;  curricuLum  development;  economic  education;  in-3ervice  training; 
manpower  needs  a. id  job  requirements,  motivation  and  recognition  of 
Ocrupai  ionai  guidance  and  counseling,  s nience  fair?  an.  related  projects; 
utilisation  of  industry;  and  manage/rent  j.Toct  Jures  to  increase  operating 
efficiency  and  work  experience, 

FINANCES 

The  Council  is  a non-profit  organization.  Us  affiliates  operate 
under  the  tax  regulations  whb:h  affect  tne  Council.  Th<*  Council's  actual 
activities  and  their  effectiveness  hsv<?  been  restrtcird  from  the  very  be- 
ginning by  the  limited  funds  available,  S'eps  arc  being  taken,  however, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  enable  the  Council  to  increase  -*s  staff  and  thus 
provide  increased  individual  services  ndt  only  01:  the  regional  but,  more 
importantly,  on  the  Local  level. 


I 


The  Council  is  indebted  to  Price  Waterhouse  & Co.  who,  as  a public 
service,  has  audited  its  financial  records.  The  official  statement  for  the 
twelvemonth  period  ending  June  30,  1970,  with  comparative  figures  for 
the  previous  twelve  months  is  presented  on  page 

The  increased  interest,  participation  and  financial  support  from  ed  - 
ucationai  groups  undoubtedly  reflects  the  strong  moral  support  which  the 
Council's  activities  are  currently  receiving  from  the  California  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Community  Col- 
leges. 

Looking  ahead,  the  Council  plans  to  seek  additional  funding  in  order 
to  expand  its  staff  and  services  so  that  it  can  meet  the  increased  demands 
and  thus  provide  the  leadership  in  coordinating  the  world  of  work  and 
education  $o  that  two  segments  effectively  utilize  their  tremendous 
resources. 

Provided  the  funds  are  obtained  during  the  coming  year,  the  Coun- 
cil's program  involves: 

1.  Assisting  the  formation  of  additional  local  councils  in  res- 
ponse to  requests  received  from  local  groups; 

2.  Aiding  local  councils  in  a more  rapid  development  of  local 
projects; 

3.  Developing  and  sponsoring  additional  conferences  and 
seminars  at  regional  and  local  levels; 

■ * 

4.  Implementing  a Merit  Awards  program; 

5.  Increasing  the  frequency  of  issuance  of  Newsletters;  and 

6.  Issuing  individual  summaries  of  conferences,  seminars, 
and  Journeys,  instead  of  combining  reports. 

CHALLENGE 

The  greatest  challenge  confronting  the  Council  today  is  that  the  re- 
sults obtained  and  the  demands  for  services  have  far  outroached  that 
originally  anticipated.  This  creates  a challenge  which  we  must  strive  to 
attain.  With  the  continued  cooperation  of  members  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
the  Board  of  Directors i and  the  many  others  concerned  at  the  regional 
and  local  level,  I am  confident  that  the  overall  objectives  of  the  Council 
will  be  attained  and  that  the  community  — education  and  industry  as  one 
community  --  will  go  forward  and  bring  about  realistic  industry -educa- 
tion cooperation.  i 

I am  deeply  indebted  to  all  those  individuals  who  contributed  so 
much  lime  and  effort  ih  energetically  forwarding  the  objectives  and  pro- 
gram of  NCf-EC  during  this  year.  I hope  that  you  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide this  same  support  to  my  successor,  Dr.  Virgil  S,  Hollis,  Marin 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  as  he  assumes  his  responsibilities  as 
President  of  the  Northern  California  Industry -Education  Council. 


s 


Price  'Waterhouse  a*  Co. 


SS5  Cals  porn  i a Street 
San  Francisco  94104 


August  7j  1970 

To  the  Officers  and  Directors  of 

Northern  California  Industry -Education  Council 

In  our  opinion*  the  accompanying  statement  ot  cash  receipts 
and  disbursements  presents  fairly  the  recorded  cash  transactions  of 
Northern  California  Industry -Education  Council  for  the  year  ended 
June  36,  1970  and  is  presented  on  a basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  Our  examination  of  this  statement  was  made  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards  and  accordingly  included  such 
tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we 
considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances.  Itwas  impracticable  for  us 
to  extend  our  examination  of  membership  fees  and  other  contributions 
from  the  general  public  beyond  accounting  For  amounts  so  recorded. 


NORTHS RN  CALIFORNIA  INDUSTRY-EDUCATION  COUNCIL 


STATEMENT 'OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 


Year  ended  June  30 

Receipts; 

Membership  fees  and  donations; 

1970 

I960 

Business  organizations 

$30, 970 

$32, 526 

Educational  organizations 

6,  410 

5,420 

Individuals 

139 

2,354 

3 7,  519 

30,299 

Conferences 

46,  304 

10, 501 

Grants  and  miscellaneous 

1, 304 

5,000 

Total  receipts 

Disbursements: 

85,027 

45,800 

Conferences,  workshops,  meetings,  etc. 

4£,  506 

9,593 

Coordination  and  development 

21,  897 

21,027 

Publications,  printing,  reproduction 

6,  700 

5,722 

Stenographic  and  clerical  services 

5,  978 

3,  322 

Travel 

2,  758 

2,323 

Rent 

i,  300 

1,080 

Mailing  list 

1,217 

374 

Telephone,  telegraph,  messenger 

998 

705 

Postage 

895 

403 

Consultants  fees  and  services 

700 

Special  projects 

558 

Miscellaneous 

970 

432 

Total  disbursements 

85,  927 

45,839 

Excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts 

(900) 

(3  9) 

Cash  in  bank,  beginning  of  year 

2,468 

2,  507 

Cash  in  bank,  end  of  year 

$ 1,563 

$ 2,468 

tceroW  ' 


PARTICIPATING 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  INC 

INC 


BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


Allstate  Foundation  (The) 

American  Airlines,  Inc. 

American  Forest  Products  Corporation 
Arthur  Andersen  £ Company 
Argonaut  Insurance  Company  j 
Guy  F . Atkinson  Company  ' - 

Book  of  America 

Bank  of  California  N.A.  (The) 

Berven  Carpet  Corporation 

Better  Business  Bureau  of  San  Francisco 

Blyth  A Company,  Inc. 

Bohannon  Foundation  (The) 

Brush,  Slocurf)  & Company,  Inc. 

E.  D.  Bullard  Company 

California  Association  of 
School  Administrators 
California  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Administrators 
California  Business  Education 
Association 

California  Canadian  Bank 
California  Cancers  and  Browers 
California  Industrial  Education 
Association 

California  Society  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants  (The) 

California  Teachers  Association 
$.  A.  Camp  Ginning  Company 
Carl  R.  Carlsen,  Inc. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Company 
Citizens  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association 
City  Transfer  £ Storage  Company 
Clifton  & Company 
Coldwel 1 , Banker  & Company 
''o  it  sol  Ida  ted  Freight  ways  Foundation 
cravens,  Dargan  anr  Company 
Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank 
H.  S.  Crocker  Company,  Inc. 

Crown  Zeller bach  Foundation 
Cutter  Foundation 

Del  Monte  Corporation 
Diamond  National  Corpora tic < 

Educational  Testing  Service 
Ernst  & Ernst 

FhC  Corporation 
Fairmont  Hotel  Company 


fireman's  Fund  American 
Insurance  Companies 
First  National  Bank  of  San  Jose  (The) 
First  Western  Bank  and 
Trust  Company 
Fluor  Utah  Engineers  and 
Constructors,  Inc* 

John  F.  Forbes  A Company 
Fromm  £ Sichel,  Inc. 

General  Dynamics /Pomona 
General  Electric  Company 
General  Foods  Corporation, 

Maxwell  House  Division 
Gerber  Baby  Foods  Fund 

Hale  Brothers  Associates,  Inc. 

Haskins  £ Sells 

Hearst  Foundation,  Inc.  (The) 

Herder son-Bos ton  Company,  Inc. 
Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Honolulu  Distributors,  Inc. 

E.  F.  Hutton  £ Company,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 
Independent  Insurance  Agents 
Association  of  California 
Industrial  Indemnity  Foundation 
Invest- f n-Ameri  ca 
Northern  California  Council 

Johnson  Gear  £ Manufacturing 
Company,  Ltd. 

Johnson  A Higgins  of  California 

Kaiser  Industries  Corporation 
Kennedy-Ten  Bosch 

Lawrence  Warehouse  Company 
Levi  Strauss  £ Company 
Lockheed  Missiles  £ Space  Company 
Lucky  Stores,  Inc. 

Jlacy'S  California 
Harsh  fi  McLennan,  Inc. 

McCvtchen,  Doyle,  Brown  £ Enersen 
McMnsey  £ Company,  Inc. 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner 
£ Smith,  Jnc. 

Metropolitan  life  Insurance 
Company 


SUPPORTERS 

ISTRY-EDUCATION  COUNCIL 

DE 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS  {Continued } 


Pacific  Coast  Engineering 
Charitable  Foundation 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
Paciffc  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  (The) 

Pflueger  & Baerwald  . 

Phi 1 co-Ford  Corporation 
Photo  & Sound  Company 
Pillsbury,  Madison  & Sutro 
PPG  Foundation 
Premier  Insurance  Company 

Safe-T  Pacif':  Company 
Sales  & Marketing  Executives' 
Association  of  San  Francisco 
Salomon  £ others  & Hutzler 
San  Jofe  water  Works 
Schlage  Lock  Company 
Scott.  Foreman  and  Company 
Security  Pacific  National  Bank 
Shell  OH  Company 
South-Western  Publishing  Company 
Southern  Pacific  Company 
Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California 


Stauffer  Chemical  Company 
Stecher-Traung-Schmi dt 
Corporation 

Super  fttd  Corporation 
of  California 
Sutro  A Company 
Carl  W.  Swenson  Company,  Inc. 

Transanierica  Corporation 

URS  Corporation 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California 
United  California  Bank 
United  States  Leasing  Corporation 
United  States  Steel  Corporation 
Utah  Construction  A Mining  Company 


Watkins- Johnson  Company 
Hells  Fargo  Bank 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
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ARTICLE  26  OF  CHAPTER  130  OF  THE  GENERAL 
STATUTES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Regulation  of  Ambulance  Services. 

130-236.  Framit  required  i\>  operate  ambulance. — (a)  No 
person,  firm  corporation,  or  association,  either  as  owner,  agent, 
or  otherwise,  shall  hereafter  furnish,  operate,  conduct,  maintain, 
advertise,  or  otherwise  engage  in  or  profess  to  be  engaged.in  the 
business  or  service  of  transporting  patients  upon  the  streets  or 
highways  in  North  Carolina  unless  he  holds  a currently  valid 
permit  for  each  ambulance  used  in  such  business  or  service, 
issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  or  a duly  authorized 
representative  thereof. 

(b)  Before  a permit  may  be  issued  for  a vehicle  to  be 
operated  as  an  ambulance,  its  registered  owner  must  apply  to 
the  Board  for  an  ambulance  permit.  Application  shall  be  made 
upon  forma  and  according  to  procedures  established  by  the 
Board.  Prior  to  issuing  an  original  or  renewal  permit  for  an 
ambulance,  the  Board  shall  determine  that  the  vehicle  for  which 
the  permit  is  issued  meets  ail  requirements  as  to  *■ medical 
equipment  and  supplies  and  sanitation  as  set  forth  in  this  article 
and  in  the  regulations  of  the  Board.  Permits  issued  for  ambu- 
lances shall  be  valid  for  a period  specified  by  the  Board,  not  to 
exceed  one  year. 

(c)  . Duly  authorized  representatives  of  the  Board  may  Issue 
temporary  permits  for  vehicles  not  meeting lieauiied  standards 
valid  for  a period  not  to  exceed  60  days,  when  it  determines 
the  public  interest  will  be  served  thereby. 

(d)  When  a permit  has  been  issued  for  an  ambulance  as 
specified  heroin,  the  vehicle  for  which  issued,  and  records  re- 
lating to  maintenance  and  operation  of  such  vehicle  shall  be 
open  to  inspection  by  duly  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Board  at  all  reasonable  times. 

(e)  The  issuance  of  a permit  hereunder  shall  not  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  authorize  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation tc  provide  ambulance  services  or  to  operate  any  ambu- 
lances without  a franchise  in  any  county  or  municipality  which 
has  enacted  an  ordinance  pursuant  to  G.S.  163-9  (63)  making  It 
unlawful  to  do  so.  (1967,  c.  343,  s.  3.) 

136-231.  Advisory  Committee  on  Ambulance  Service 
created.— -For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  State  Board  of  Health 
in  developing  standards  for  use  in  the  administration _ of  this 
article,  there  Is  hereby  created  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Ambulance  Service.  Such  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  nine 
members,  one  each  designated  by  the  North  Carolina  Funeral 
Directors  Association,  Inc.,  the  Funeral  Directors  and  Morticians 
Association  of  North  Carolina,  Inc,,  the  North  Carolina  Am- 
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bulance  Association,  Inc.,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
North  Cardin  a,  the  North  Carolina  Hospital  Association,  the 
American  National  Bed  Cross,  the  North  Carolina  State  Asso- 
ciation, of  Rescue  Squads,  Inc.,  the  North  Carolina  Association 
of  County  Commissioners  and  the  North  Carolina  League  of 
Municipalities.  Each  member  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
organization  which  designated  him,  and  his  successor  shall  be 
designated  in  the  same  manner.  'The  Committee  shall  choose  its 
own  chairman,  and  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the'chairman  or  at 
the  call  of  the  State  Health  Director.  <1967,  e.  343,  s.  3.) 

130-232.  State  Board  of  Health  to  adopt  standards  for 
equipment;  Inspection  of  medical  equipment  and  supplies  re- 
quired for  ambulances, — (a)  The  Board  shall  adopt  regulations 
specifying  sanitation  standards  for  ambulances.  Regulations  so 
adopted  shall  also  require  that  the  interior  of  the  ambulance 
and  the  equipment  within  the  ambulance  be  sanitary  and  main- 
tained in  good  working  order  at  all  times.  — , 

(b)  Every  .ambulance  shall  be  equipped  with  the  medical 
equipment  and  supplies  specified  by  the  “Minimal  Equipment 
List  for  Ambulances  and  Dual  Purpose  Vehicles  Serving  as 
Ambulances”  as  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Trauma  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons -on  January.  14  1961;  provided, 
however,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Ambulance  Service,  may  require  addi- 
tional equipment  or  supplies  to  be  aboard  ambulances  or  may 
delete  items  of  medical  equipment  or  supplies  from  the  required 
Minima]  Equipment!®  adoffod  herein  by  reference. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  inspect  medical  equipment  and  sup- 
plies required  of  ambulances  when  it  deems  such  inspection  is 
necessary  and  maintain  a record  thereof.  Upon  a determination, 
based,  upon  an  inspection,  that  required  medical  supplies  or 
equipment  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  article  or  reg- 
ulations adopted  pursuant  hereto,  the  Board  shall  suspend  the 
Permit  for  the  ambulance  concerned,  until  such  requirements 
are  met.  (1967,  c.  34S,  s.  6.) 

130-233.  Certified  ambulance  attendant  required,^— (a) 
Every  ambulance,  except  those  specifically  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  this  article,  when  operated  on  an  emergency  mission 
in  this  State  shall  be  occupied  by  at  least  one  person  who  pos- 
sesses a valid  ambulance  attendant’s  certificate  from  the  Board. 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  require  a person  other 
than  the  driver  to  be  aboard  if  the  driver  is  properly  certified 
by  the  Board  as  an  ambulance  attendant. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  adopt  regulations  setting  forth  the 
qualifications  required  for  certification  of  ambulance  attend- 
ants. Such  regulations  shall  be  effective  when  approved  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Ambulance  Service. 
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(c)  Persona  desiring  certification  as  ambulance  attendants 
shall  apply  to  the  Board  using  forms  prescribed  by  that  agency. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  application  the  Board  shall  examine  the 
applicant  and  if  it  determines  the  applicant  meets  the  require- 
ments of  its  regulations  duly  adopted  pursuant  to  this  article, 
it  shall  issue  a certificate  to  the  applicant.  Ambulance  attend- 
ant's certificates  so  Issued  shall  be  valid  for  a period  not  to 
exceed  two  years  and  may  be  renewed  after  re-examination  if  the 
holder  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in  the  regulations  of 
the  Board.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  cancel  a certificate  so 
issued  at  any  time  it  determines  that  the  holder  no  longer  meets 
the  qualifications  prescribed  for  ambulance  attendants. 

(d)  Duly  authorized  representatives  of  the  Board  may 
issue  temporary  certificates  with  or  without  examination  when 
it  finds  that  such  will  be  in  the  public  interest.  Temporary  cer- 
tificates shall  be  valid  for  a period  hot  exceeding  00  days.  <1967, 
c.  $43,  s.  3.) 

130-234.  Exemptions^—- The  following  are  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  this  article: 

(?)  Privately  owned  vehicles  not  ordinarily  ussd  in  the 
business  of  transporting  persons  who  are  sick,  in- 
jured, wounded  or  otherwise  incapacitated  or  helpless ; 

(2)  A vehicle  rendering  service  as  an  ambulance  in  case 
of  a major  catastrophe  or  emergency  when  the  am- 
bulances with  permits  and  based  in  the  locality  of  the 

. catastrophe  or  emergency  are  insufficient  to  render 
the  services  required ; 

(3)  Ambulances  based  outside  this  State,  except  that  any 
such  ambulance  receiving  a patient  within  this  State 
for  transportation  to  a location  within  this  State  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  tbis  article; 

(4)  Ambulances  owned  and  operated  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  government; 

(5)  Vehicles  owned  and  operated  by  rescue  squads  chart- 
ered by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  nonprofit  cor- 
porations or  associations  or  by  rescue  squads  author- 
ized by  GlS.  X60-191.il  which  are  not  regularly  used 
to  transport  sick,  injured,  wounded  or  otherwise  in- 
capacitated or  helpless  persons  except  as  a part  of 
rescue  operations  are  excluded.  (196T,  c.  343,  s.  3 ; c. 
1267,  a.  2.) 

Editor's  Nole,—The  196^  jimendment  added  subdivision  {&). 

130-235.  Violation  declared  m.Jademeanor.—  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  registered  owner  of  the  Vehicle  concerned  to  see 
that  the  provisions  of  this  .article  and  all  regulations  adopted 
hereunder  are  complied  with.  Upon  the  violation  of  any  regula- 
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tion  adopted  under  authority  of  this  article,  the  State  Board  of 
Health  shall  have  power  to  revoke  or  suspend  the  permits  of  all 
vehicles  owned  or  operated  by  the  violator.  The  operation  of  an 
ambulance  without  a valid  permit  therefor,  or  the  operation 
thereof  after  any  permit  h&s  been  suspended  or  revoked,  or  the 
operation  thereof  without 'having  a certified  attendant  aboard 
as  required  by  G.S,  130-233,  shall  constitute  a misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a fine  or  imprisonment  or  both  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  (1967,  c.  343,  s.  3.) 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  PROVIDING  MINIMUM 

standards  of  safety,  sanitation,  and  TRAIN- 

'*  I NG  POfe  THE  PROVIDERS  OF  AMBULANCE  SERVICE 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving.  Protecting,  and  promoting 
the  public  health,  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health 
hereby  adopts  the  following  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
safety  and  sanitation  of  ambulances  and  training  of  ambulance 
attendants. 

Section  1.  Definitions. 

The  following  definitions  shall  apply  in  the  interpretation 
and  enforcement  of  these  rules  and  regulations : 

a.  Ambulance — the  term  “ambulance”  shall  mean  any  pri- 

vately or  publicly  owned  motor  vehicle  that  is  specially 
designed  or  constructed,  and  equipped,  and  is  intended 
to  be  used  for  and  is  maintained  or  operated  for  the 
transportation  upon  the  streets  or.  highways  in  this 
State  of  persons  who  are  sick,  injured,  wounded,  or 
otherwise  incapacitated  or  helpless.  .. 

b.  Attendant — the  term  "attendant”  shall  mean  a trained 
and/or  qualified  individual  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  an  ambulance  and  the  care  of  the  patient  whether  or 
not  the  attendant  also  serves  as  driver. 

c.  Attendant-Driver — the  term  "afttencUnt -driver”  shall  ‘ 
mean  an  individual  who  is  qualified  as  an  attendant  and 
a driver. 

d-  Driver — the  term  “driver”  shall  mean  an  individual  who^ 
i drives  an  ambulance. 

e.  Health  Authority — the  term  "health  authority”  shall 
mean  the  State  Health  Director,  local  health  directors, 
and  sanitarians  authorized  to  represent  the  State  Health 
Director  in  carrying  out  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

f.  Local  Health  Director — the  term  "local  health  director” 
shall  mean  local  health  officer,  county  health  officer. 
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district  health  officer,  city  health  officer,  city-county 
health  officer,  county  health  director,  or  any  other  title 
by  which  the  administrative  bead  of  a kocal  health  de- 
partment is  designated,  or  his  authorised  representative. 

g.  Sanitarian — the  term  “sanitarian”  shall  mean  an  in- 
dividual employed  by  the  State  or  local  health  depa  t- 
nKnt  to  cany  out  public ' health  sanitation  programs! 
and  specifically  authorised  to  represent  the  State  Health 
Director  in  carrying  out  regulations  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health. 

h.  Approved — the  term  “approved”  shall  mean  approved 
by  the  State  Health  Director. 

i.  Patient — the  term  '‘patient’1  shall  mean  an  individual 
who  is  sick,  injured,  wounded,  or  otherwise  incapacitated 
or  helpless. 

j.  Person — the  term  “person”  shall  mean  any  individual, 
firm,  partnership,  association,  corporation,  company, 
group  or  individuals  acting  together  for  a common  pur- 
pose, or  organization  of  any  kind,  including  any  gov- 
ernmental agency  other  than  the  United  States. 

k.  Board— the  term  “Board"'  shall  mean  the  administra- 
tive agency  known  as  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Health. 

Section  2,_  Permits*  L 

a.  Operation  Permit,  No  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation, either  as  owner,  agent,  or  otherwise*  shall  fur- 
nish, operate,  conduct,  maintain,  advertise,  or  otherwise 
engage  in  or  profess  to  be  engaged  in  the  business  or 
service  of  transporting  patients  upon  the  streets  or 
highways  in  North  Carolina  unless  he  holds  a currently 
valid  Operation  Permit  issued  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Health  or  a duly  authorized  representa- 
tive thereof.  The  Operation  Permit1  shall  be*  issued  to  . 

, the  ambulance  owner  or  operator  when  all  rules  and 
regulations  have  been  complied  with  and  shall  be  valid 
for  a period  of  one  year  unless  revoked  or  suspended  by 
the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  or  a dtiy 
authorized  representative  thereof. 

b.  Ambulance  Permit,  Prior  to  issuing  a permit  for  a 
^ vehicle  to  operate  as  an  ambulance,  the  North  Carolina 

State  Board  of  Health  or  its  duly  authorized  agent  shall 
determine  that  the  vehicle  for  which  the  permit  is 
issued  meets  all  requirements  as  set  forth  in  the  rules'  * 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Health.  The  ambu lance t permit  shall  be 
kept  in  the  vehicle  for  which  the  permit  was  issued  at 
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all  times.  Ambulance  permits  are  not  transferrable  and 
shall  remain  valid  for  a period  of  one  year  unless  re- 
voked or  suspended  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Health  or  its  authorized  agent. 

% 

Section  & Standards  for  Ambulance  Permits 

a.  Each  ambulance,  at  ail  times  when  in  use  as  such,  shall 
conform  with  the  standards,  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
vided by  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  for 
the  transportation  of  patients,  from  the  standpoint  of 

l.ealtb,  sanitation,  and  safety,  and  the  nature  of  the 
premises  in  which  it  is  maintained. 

b.  Each  ambulance  shall  contain  equipment  conforming 
with  the  standards,  rules  and  regulations  provided  for 
herein,  which  equipment  shall  be  in  good  condition  for 
such  use. 

c.  Any  change  of  ambulance  ownership  shall  terminate 
the  permit  and  shall  require  a new  application  and  a 
new  permit  and  conformance  with  all  the  requirements 
of  these  rules  and  regulations. 

d.  The  equipment  on  each  ambulance,  premises  designated 
in  the  application,  and  all  records  relating  to  its  main- 
tenance and  operation  as  such  shall  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion by  a duly  authorized  agent  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Health. 


Section  4.  Ambulance  Equipment. 

Each  ambulance  shall  be  provided  with  the  following  items 
of  equipment  or  their  equivalent. 

1.  Hinged  half  ting  splint  (for  fracture  of  the  thigh) 
with  web  stpap  for  ankle  hitch  (1) 

2.  Two  padded  boards,  4W  x 3"  ) 

Two  padded  boards.  S'  x ) — 4 ply 
Two  padded  boards,  IB"  x 3"  ) 

F 

3.  Short  and  long  spii  boards  with  accessories 

4.  Oxygen  cylinder  wr  regulator  and  appropriate  in- 
halation equipment.  At  least  one  hour's  supply  (324 
liters  or  E cylinder)  of  oxygen  shall  be  stored  on  each 
ambulance.  (Additional  storage  capacity  will  be  needed 
for  mechanical  resuscitator.) 

6.  Hand  operated  bag-mask  resuscitation  unit  with  adult* 
child,  and  infant  size  masks,  a unit  which  can  be  at- 
tached to  oxygen  supply  required 

-§-■ 

6.  Portable  aspirator  (hand,  foot,  or  motor  powered)  with 
i catheters,  email  and  regular  sizes 

■h 

s 

sro? 


7.  Mouth-to-mouth,  two-way  resuscitation  airways  — 
adult,  child,  and  infant  sires 

3.  Oropharyngeal  airways,  small  and  regular 

9.  Tongue  blades,  three  tape'1  together  and  padded  for 
mouth  gag  (2) 

10.  Sterile  gauze  pads,  4 " x 4"  (12) 

11.  Adhesive  tape  (cylinder  cut  1".  2",  and  3") 

12*  Triangular  bandages  (6) 

13.  Safety  pins,  large  size 

14.  Six-inch  by  five-yard  soft  roller-type  bandages  (S) 

15.  Bandage  shears  (1) 

16*  Pillows  (2)  • 

17.  Large  made  dressings,  8"  x 12"  (6) 

18*  Three-inch  gauze  or  muslin  bandages  (3) 

19-  Three-inch  cotton  elastic  bandages  (3) 

20.  Two  sandbags  about  4"  in  width,  2"  in  thickness,  and 
12"  in  length 

21.  Two  blankets 

— - ^22.  -One  rubber sheeL-or.  acceptable  substitute..* . 

23.  Four  hand  towels 

i 

24.  Two  plastic  umbilical  cord  clamps 

r 

25.  One  clean  bum  sheet 

. 26*  One  folding  stretcher 

| 27.  One  emesis  basin  j 

■ 28.  Cot  lmen  (2  extra  sets) 

29*  One-half  dozen  tongue  blades 

80.  Light  installed  in  patient  compartment 

31.  "No  Smoking”  sign  posted  in  patient  compartme.it  of 
the  vehicle.  Smoking  shall  not  be  Permitted  while  the 
vehicle  is  in*  service. 

32.  One  5 lb.  dry  chemical  BC  fire  extinguisher 

a 

33.  One  battery-operated  hand  flashlight  with  the  power 
source  to  be  at  least  6 volts. 

Section  5*  Sanitation  Standards  for  Ambulances. 

, 1.  The  interior  of  the  ambulance  and  the  equipment  with- 
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in  the  ambulance  shall  be  sanitary  and  maintained  in 
good  working  order  at  all  t/mes. 

2.  Equipment  shall  be  of  smooth  and  easily  cleanable 
construction. 

3,  Freshly  laundered  linen  on  oots  used  to  transport 
patients.  Linen  shall  be  changed  after  each  patient 
transported. 

. , 4.  Adequate  and  dean  linen  storage  shall  be  provided  on 
each  ambulance. 

5.  Closed  compartments  shall  be  provided  within  the 
ambulance  for  first  aid  supplies,  kept  free  from  dust, 
insects,  and  rodents. 

6.  Pillows  and  mattresses  shall  be  kept  clean  and  in  good 
repair.  Protectiv  '•oveis  shall  be  provided. 

7.  Covered  containers  or  compartments  shall  be  provided 
for  soiled  supplies. 

3,  Ambulance  interior  shall  be  cleaned  after  each  use  and 
disinfectant  applied  to  all  contact  surfaces. 

9.  Exterior  surfaces  of  the  ambulance  shall  be  cleaned 
routinely. 

10.  Blankets  used  in  any  ambulance  shall  be  washed  at 
reasonable  intervals. 

11.  ImplcmentffiTisertednnto  the  patient's  nose  or  mouth 
sball  be  single-service,  wrapped,  and  properly  stored 
and  handled.  When  multiple-use  items  are  used,  the 
local  health  authority  shall  be  consulted  for  instructions 
in  sanitization  and  handling  of  such  items. 

12.  When  an  ambulance  has  been  utilized  to  transport  a 
patient  known  to  the  owner  of  the  ambulance  service 
or  his  agents  to  have  a communicable  disease  other 
than  a common  cold,  the  vehicle  shall  be  cleansed  and 
all  contact  surfaces  shall  be  washed  with  soap  .and 
water  and  disinfected.  The  mattresses  and  pillows 
should  be  placed  in  the  sunlight  for  several  hours.  The 
ambulance  should  be  placed  “out  of  service"  for  a 
period  of  24  hours. 

13.  All  storage  spaces  used  for  storage  of  linens,  equip- 
ment, first  aid,  aud  other  supplies  at  base  stations 
shall  be  kept  clean  and  free,  from  unnecessary  articles. 
The  contents  shall  be  at  least  15  inches  above  the  floor 
or  otherwise  arranged  so  as  to  permit  thorough 
cleaning. 

14.  Adequate  and  convenient  lavatory  facilities,  conform- 
ing  with  the  Nortb  Carolina  Plumbing  Code,  including 
hot  and  cold  running  water  and  a combination  supply 
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faucet,  so&p,  and  sanitary  towels  shall  be  provided  for 
ambulance  attendants  and  drivers  at  all  base  stations. 

Section  6.  Requirements  for  Ambulance  Attendants. 

a.  Be  at  least  18  years  of  age  and  certified  In  writing  by  a 
medical  doctor  that  the  person  is  physically  fit  to  be  a 
driver  or  attendant.  Such  certification  shall  he  renewed 
at  the  time  of  application  for  ambulance  attendant’s 
re-certification  and  filed  with  employer.  (Note:  forms  for 
physicians  to  be  provided  by  State  Board  of  Health) 

b.  Have  a currently  valid  certificate  evidencing  successful 
completion  of  a course  in  advanced  first  aid  given  by 
the  American  Red  Cross'  and  additional  training  as  may 
he  certified  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Health.  Advanced  Red  Cross  Certificates  "issued  to  at- 
tendants  by  their  employers  will  not  be  accepted  unless 
countersigned  by  a duly  authorized  representative  of 
the  American  National  Red  Cross. 

c.  Be  clean  in  dress  and  well  groomed  and  In  clean  outer 
garment  or  uniform. 

d.  Be  not  addicted  to  the  use  of  drugs  or  intoxicating 
liquors. 

e.  Have  not  been  convicted  of  a crime  involving  moral 
turpitude  within  three  (3)  years. 

Section  7.  Effective  Da*e. 

These  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
ninety  (90)  days  from  and  after  October  12,  1967. 


The  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  were  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  on  October  12*  1967,  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

- Certified  as  a True  Copy 
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NCSBH,  EMS-6  10/(17 

North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health 
Inspection  Form  for  Ambulance  Services 


Comity  or  City  Health  Dcparttnept  Ambulance  Registration  Number  Permit 

Name  of  A mbulattce  Firm  Manager  or  Owner  Add  res  s 

VEHICLE  AND  EQUIPMENT 

1.  Is  the  ambulance  equipped  with  the  items  listed  in  Section  4.  Ambulance  Equip- 
ment?   

2.  Interior  and  equipment  within  the  ambulance  sanitary  and  maintained  in  good 

working  order? 

3-  All  equipment  smooth  and  easily  cleanable?  _ 

4.  Clean  linens  on  cots  used  to  transport  patients? 

5-  Adequate  and  dean  storage  spaces  provided  in  ambulance? 

6.  Closed  compartments  provided  within  the  ambulance  for  first  aid  supplies  Kept 

dean,  free  of  insects  and  mdepts?  

7.  Pillows  and  mattresses  clean  and  in  good  repair  and  provided  with  protective 

covers?  

ft.  Ambulance  Interior  cleaned  after  each  use  by  approved  method? - 

9*  Covered  containers  or  compartments  provided  for  soiled  supplies? 

19.  Ambulance  exterior  cleaned  routinely? — 

11.  .Blankets  washed  at  reasonable  intervals? — , .. 

12.  Implements  inserted  into  patient's  nose  or  mouth  are  single  service,  wrapped  and 

properly  stored  and  bandied? 

13.  Multiple  use  items  are  sanitised  by  methods  approved  by  the  local  health  di- 
rector ? 

14.  When  the  ambulance  has  been  utilised  to  transport  a patient  having  a communi- 

cable disease,  the  vehicle  is  cleaned  and  all  contact  surfaces  washed  with  soap  and 
water  ahd  disinfected? 

AMBULANCE  LOCATION 

15.  All  storage  space  used  for  storing  of  linens,  equipment,  first  aid,  and  other 

supplies  at  location  kept  clean  and  free  of  unnecessary  articles? 

Shares  provided  at  least  15  Indies  above  the  floor  or  otherwise  arranged  to 
permit  thorough  cleaning? 

16.  Adequate  and  convenient  lavatory  facilities  conforming  with  the  N,  & Plumbing 

Code,  including  hot  and  cold  running  water  and  a combination  supply  faucet, 
soap,  and  sanitary  towels  provided? 

AMBULANCE  ATTENDANTS)  AND  DRIVERS 

17.  Does  ambulance  attendant  (a)  have  a currently  valid  certificate  evidencing  re- 
quired training?  (Certificates  issued  by  N.  C-  State  Board  of  Health)  

13.  Are  attendant(a)  dean  In  dress,  well  groomed  and  in  clean  outer  garments  or 
uniforms?  

19.  Is  report  of  medical  certification  for  each  ambulance  attendant  and  driver  ou  file 

with  the  management? 

20,  Are  reports  of  medical  certification  renewed  annually? 

Remarks;  _ ......  - 


Date 


Signed , Agent 

North  Carolina  Stats  Board  of  Health 
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PREFACE 


This  Anwal  Summary  of  Experimentation  and  Demonstration  activities 
for  1970  has  added  fourth  quarter  activities*  October  1 - December  31,  1970 
to  the  previous  nine-month  Summary  Report  issued  in  September  1970.  There- 
fore this  complete  summary  for  the  year  1970  along  with  the  highlights 
below  is  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Training  and  Technology,  E £ D* 
project  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  contract  number  82-4S-69-09. 


TAT  HIGHLIGHT  ACTIVITIES  (October  1 - December  31,  1970) 

& 

Government  Contractors 

Continued  development  of  the  proposed  U,  S,  Department  of  Labor— 

U.  S,  Atomic  Energy  Commission  training  centers  for  ABC  government  con- 
tractor  employees  resulted  in  plans  for  an  Oak  Ridge  meeting  of  AEC 
Eastern  contractors  in  February  1971* 

Industrial  Contractors 

Resulting  from  contacts  with  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  plans  we;re 
developed  to  train  12-1S  chemical  Tab  technicians  beginning  in  the  April 
Worker  Training  Cycle. 

Upgrading 

Discussions  on  upgrading  training  were  held  with  Ur  ion  Carbide,  TVA, 
and  Argonne  National  Laboratory  personnel;  preliminary  identification  was 
maue  of  target  groups*  numbers  involved,  and  training  requirements. 

Regional  Manpower 

As  part  of  TAT's  multi-state  experience  with  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  the  first  in  a series  of  individual  state  meetings  was  hpld  in 
December  with  Kentucky  representation  in  Oak  Ridge.  Ways  to  develop  man- 
power training  programs  in  Kentucky  that  would  utUiie  the  TAT  approach  of 
combining  industrial  and  educational  resources  were  explored. 

Development  of  Allied  Health  Manpower  Programs 

Additional  funding  sources  for  preparatory  and  experimental  aspects 
of  the  TAT-MED  program  were  investigated  as  a means  of  separating  these 
costs  from  institutional  training  costs  normally  funded  by  DOL/DHEW*  The 
proposed  TAT -MED  program  would  train  disadvantaged  persons  as  laboratory 
assistants , 

Worker  Training 

There  were  330  graduates  from  the  1969 -7D  Worker  Training  year,  all 
but  22  of  whom  have  been  placed.  Eighteen  of  thqpe  not  placed  are  from 
the  October  graduating  class. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  Annual*  Summary  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  describes 
Experimentation  and  Demonstration  activities  during  1970  and  generally  follows 
the  main  topic  outlines  of  the  TAT  proposal.  Building  Manpower  Programs , 
November  1969,  in  describing  this  yearfs  activities.  Program  work  has  been 
designed  to  make  possible  improved  training  programs  for  disadvantaged  persons 
increase  corporate  participation  in  manpower  training  through  the  mechanism 
of  the  government  contractor  system;  coordinate  regional  cooperation  in  man- 
power development;  refine  utilization  of  university  resources  in  the  manpower 
training  process;  and  to  increase  publication  of  interpretive  guidelines  for 
manpower  development. 

The  Training  and  Technology  Program  has  the  mission  of  finding  effective 
ways  to  utilize  a combination  of  industrial  and  educational  resources  for 
training  the  disadvantaged  as  a way  of  meeting  the  national  need  for  skilled 
manpower.  TAT  Worker  Training  is  conducted  jointly  by  Oak  Ridge  Associated 
Universities  and  Nuclear  Division,  Union  Carbide  Corporation  in  skilled  and 
technical  industrial  occupations.  The  TAT  Experimentation  and  Demonstration 
program  is  staffed  by  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities.  This  provides  a 
small  flexible  staff  that  functions  as  an  innovative,  analytical,  dissemina- 
tion, and  utilization  unit  for  manpower  programs. 

V 

The  combined  operation  of  the  TAT  Worker  Training  program  and 
Experimentation  and  Demonstration  unit  plus  the  availability  of  significant 
industrial,  educational,  and  governmental  resources  to  TAT  in  Oak  Ridge 
provides  an  opportunity  to  make  significant  progress  toward  the  solution  of 
manpower  development  and  training  problems. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  CODE 


A EC  U.  SF  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

ANL  Argoime  National  Laboratory 

ARC  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

BIA  .Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
CAMPS  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning  System 

CAP  Community  Action  Program. 

CEP  Concentrated  Employment  Program  „ 

DHEW  U>  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and,  Welfare 

DOD  U.  S.  Department  of  Defense 

DDL  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

E$D  Experimentation  and  Demonstration 

EEO  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

BOA  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

ES  Employment-  Service 

IAPES  International  Association  of  Personnel  in  Employment  Security 
MDTA  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 

NAL  National  Accelerator  Laboratory. 

NASA  National  Aeronautics  i Space  Administration 

QEG  U.  S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

ORAU  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities  ’ j 

PSC • Public  Service  Careers 

TAT  . Training  and  Technology  Project 

TVA  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

ND,UCC  Nuclear  Division,  Union  “Caib ide  Corporation 

UI  Unemployment  Insurance  t 

UT  University  of  Tennessee 
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JOINT  AEC/DOL  TRAINING  CENTERS 
■ 

Object  iv  e 

Piovide  for  application  of  TAT  demonstrated  methods  for  training  disad- 
vantaged for  skilled  jobs  with  up  to  60  companies  in  nationwide  ABC  contractor 
system;  initially  two  training  centers t one  for  eastern  and  one  for  western 
United  States. 

Chronology 

Presentation  of  training  center  concept  to  ABC  contractors  meeting  in 
January;  AEC-TAT  work  group  formed,  met  in  January  and  February;  AEG  officials 
discuss  concept  with  Arnold  Weber,  Manpower  Administrator,  in  March.  Exchange 
of  letters  between  Manpower  Administration  and  AEC - General  Manager;  create  ^ 
joint  AEC/DQL/TAT  study  group;  three  study  group  meetings  and  five  preparatory 
sessions  held  in  May  and  June;  tevt  briefing  sessions  conducted  by  TAT  with  ABC 
and  DOL  staff  July  to  September.  Four  meetings  in  October  and  discussions 
during  November  involving  TAT,  AEC,  and  DOL  staff  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  changes  that 'would  be  required  to  develop  and  operate 
the  Eastern  Training  Center  based  on  the  TAT  Worker  Training  Program  under  the 
JOBS  program  umbrella.  Major  obstacle  proved  to  be  inability  to  develop 
satisfactory  options  for  "hire  first"  principle  of  JOBS  program.  December  ^ 
brought  strong  endorsement  of  TAT  and  re-orientation  of  planning  in  the  direct 
tion  of  operation  as  a national  institutional  type  program  at  a policy  level 
meeting  of  DOL  faj»d  AEC  officials.  Plans  crystallized  for  a meeting  of  AEC  * 
Eastern  contractors 4rnr -February  1971.  Draft  letter  of  understanding  on  program 
direction  prepared'  fior  transmittal-  to  AEC  Headquarters  Management,  by  DOL 
Manpower  Administration  after  December  16  meeting  of  DOL,  AEC,  and  TAT  staff. 

Analysis  and  Supporting  Documents 

~ Analysis  of  TAT  experiment  in  training  urban  blacks  for  AEC  Chicago  con- 
tractors provides  a model  for  training  center  operation,  TAT  Satellite 
Training  Project  with  the  National  Accelerator  Laboratory;  background  paper 
developed- on  100,000  employee  AEC  contractor  system;  cost  tabulation  of 
training  center  operation  made  and  compared  with  JOBS  contract  allowances  and 
regulations;  charts  constructed  on  sequence  of  events  for  participating  con- 
tractor, training  center,  and  trainees;  memo  prepared  on  policy  questions 
relating  to  training  c&ters;  preliminary  pl*n  for  initiation  of  training 
center  operation  outlined  in  Manpower  Training  for  U . S*  Atomic  Energy 
Comieeion  Contractor  System  (revised  discussion  draft.  Industrial  Plant  Job  . 
Training  for  £/.  5.  •Atomic  Energy  Commission  Contractor  Systen,  issued  in 
November),  which  summarizes  study  group  consensus  that  AEC/DOL  training  centers 
concept  d°eS  not  fit  Within  guidelines  for  JOBS  or  PSC  programs;  however,  good 
jobs  for  disadvantaged  are  Involved,  the  potential  for  expansion  with  other 
goveriment  contractor  systems  is  attractive,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  an  important  new  program  to  be  funded  and  managed  at 
national  level. 
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GOVERNMENT  INDUSTRIAL  CONTRACTORS  (continued) 


Activity 
Area 


Work  Accomplished  and  Status 
January  through  December  1970 


WORK  RELATED  TO  TRAINING  CENTER  PLANNING 

h 

Objective 

Coordinate  all  utilization  by  industry  of  TAT  findings  and  resources  with 
establishment  of  AEC/DOL  training  centers. 

AEG  Contractor  Training  £t  TAT 

Negotiations  with  AEG  contractors  located  outside  Oak  Ridge  during  first 
quarter  resulted  in  providing  technical  training  in  Oak  Ridge  for  20  disadvan- 
taged minorities  from  three  different  companies , two  in  Illinois  and  one  in 
Idaho;  training  jointly  funded  by  AEG  for  training  costs  and  Employment  Service 
of  states  involved  for  allowances;  provides  additional  experience  for  training 
center  operation.  Sixteen  minority  disadvantaged  from  two  AEG  contractors, 
one  in  Illinois  and  one  in  Idaho>  began  training  in  October. 

j. 

TAT  Replication 

Training  project  based  on  TAT  model  for  worker  training  began  in  May  by 
AEG  contractor.  Union  Carbide  Corporation  at  Paducah,  Kentucky;  TAT  technical 
assistance  provided  in  many  aspect  s' of  development;  negotiations  and  operation 
of  resulting 'program;  demonstration  of  transferability  of  TAT  training  con- 
cept and  methods. 

AEG  Contractor  Visits 


Regular  biweekly  visits  to  TAT  made  by  pontr actors  with  employees  in 
training  and  six  visits  made  by  TAT  to  same  contractors.  Special  visits  - ITT 
Federal  Support  Services,  Inc.,  Richland,  Washington,  visited  Oak  Ridge,  TAT 
provided  information  and  assisted  in  their  training  project  proposal  Hanford 
Industrial  Training ; Goodyear  Atomic  Corporation,  Pike ton,  Ohio,  Visited  TAT 
on  training  center  operation;  Executive  Director  of  Associated  Western 
Universities  visited  TAT  to  review  worker  training  operation  and  consider 
possible ’use  in  Western  training  center,;  communication  maintained  with  major 
ABC  contractors .through  regular  mailings  of  project  publications,  telephone 
conversation,  and  correspondence. 
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GOVERNMENT  INDUSTRIAL  CONTRACTORS  [continued} 
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Work  Accomplished  and  Status 

January  through  December  1970 

ADDITIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

Ob  j ect  ive 

Develop  support  for  applying  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  go  varment 
contractor  mechanism  for  opening  large  numbers  of  skilled  jobs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged and  extension  of  TAT  findings  and  resources  to  industry  generally. 

Other  Government  Contractors 

Communication  maintained  with  AEC  office  responsible  for  EEO  compliance  ! 
and  affirmative  action  program  for  Department  of  Defense  operating  contractors 
in  chemical  industry  is  fruitful  area  for  future  investigation  and  action  as 
time  becomes  available;  TAT  visit  to  Lockheed-Georgia  Co.  indicates  potential 
for  both  government  contractor  situation  and  private  industry  extension.  TAT 
visit  to  Huntsville,  Alabama/NASA  worker  training  and  distributive  education 
programs  indicated'  availability  of  experience  and  resources  for  training, 
conditional  upon  obtaining  funds.  Discussions  on  upgrade  training  were  held 
with  Union  Carbide,  TVA,  and  Argonne  National  Laboratory  r~rsonnel;  preliminary 
identification  was  made  of  target  groups,  numbers  involved,  and  training 
requi rements . 

Private  Industry 

Union  Carbide  Corporation  officials  in  New  York  headquarters  and  at  West 
Virginia  plant  informed  about  TAT  extension  possibilities;  West  Virginia 
Bnployment  Service  Interested,  vocational  education  tie-in  is  known.  Meeting 
planned  for  principals  involved  in  West  Virginia  location.  Plans  to  train 
12-15  chemical  lab  technicians  beginning  April  5,  1971  for  Standard  Oil  of 
Indiana  were  developed  as  a result  of  Standard  Oil  visit  to  TAT  in  October. 
Training  program  at  TAT  to  be  first  step  in  developing  worker  training  capabi- 
lity in  Naperville,  Illinois  research  complex.  Funding  arrangements  are  in  I 
early  negotiation  between  Standard  Oil,* AEC,  and  Illinois  State  Bnployment 
Service.  Human  Interaction  Research  Institute  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  has  jj 
visited  TAT  and  has  copies  of  TAT  publications  for  this  project  to  promote 
training  of  the  disadvantaged  by  private  industry  which  should  open  up  Indus- 
trial prospect  for  utilization  efforts;  TAT  participated  in  Human  Interaction 
Research  Institute  seminar  in  New.  York  City  in  October.  Working  relationships 
maintained  with  East  Tennessee  Development  District  manpower  development 
activities  in  16  counties  surrounding  Oak  Ridge  which  provide  linkage  to  area 
industry;  Worker  Training  placement  activities  relate  TAT  to  over  30  large 
private  industries  throughout  the  United  States,  and  this  captive  audience  is 
available  for  further  exploration;  identification  of  industrial  complexes  with 
training  capabilities  and/or  vocational  education  resources  discussed  with 
states  participating  in  ARC  experimental  project. 
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Area  ! 


Activity 

Area 


Work  Accomplished  and  Status 
January  through  December  1570 


TAT-ARC  REGIONAL  MANPOWER  TRAINING  PROJECT 


Objectives 

Determine  whether  (1)  disadvantaged  residents  of  "hard  core"  Appalachian 
counties  are  trainable  in  six  months  for  entry-level  jobs  in  modern  industry, 
(2)  TAT’s  combination  of  industry,  government  and  education  in' a regional 
MDTA  center  is  a practical  vocational  training  model  for  Appalachia,  and  (3] 
MDTA  procedures  can  be  utilized  to  cross  state,  regional,  and  agency  lines. 

Sing le*State  Experiment 

TAT  interagency  model  was  used  to  define  and  effect  ARC/DOL/AEC  plans. 
Forty  Appalachian  Tennesseans  were  trained  and  placed  in  jobs  (10/69*3/70)1 
the  findings  are  reported  in  a document  entitled  Characteristics  of  the 
Worker  Training  Graduate  from  Appalachia* 

Multi -State  Experiment  - Phase  I (1/70-4/70) 

Planning  Highlights*  At  TAT-ARC  Planning  Conference  of  February  2-3 
agreement  wa^  reached  on  division  of  training  positions;  location  of  target 
recruitment  areas;  identification  of  private  and  public  referral  resources; 
and  procedural  goals.  Compact  target  areas  were  chosen  for  greatest  economic 
impact  and  for  followup  in  experimental  evaluation.  Planners  Included  rep- 
resentatives of  three  federal  agencies  (DOL,  DHEW,  AEC),  two  regional  agen- 
cies (ARC  and  TVA),  four  Appalachian  states  (Kentucky,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
,and  Tennessee),  universities  and  educational  cooperatives,  private  development 
organizations,  and  organized  labor fs  Appalachian  Council. 

Project  establishment  included  preparation  of  state  MDTA  papers  and 
interagency  clearances  for  projects.  TAT  staff  were  required  to  coordinate 
and  follow  through  on  project  development  with  the  several  agencies  involved. 

Implementation.  TAT  technical  assistance  included  orientation  of  local 
employment  service  officers  in  three  states,  provision  and  testing  of  inter- 
view materials,  preselection  procedures,  and  coordination  of  outreach  efforts. 
For  the  joint  selection  project,  ORAU,  Union  Carbide,  and  local  ES  teams  con- 
ducted interviews  in  seven  towns  in  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia, 
Experimental  enrollment  of  advanced  students  from  Wise  Area  Vocational  School, 
Wise,  Virginia,  to  test  the  value  and  possible  need  of  specialized  Industrial 
training  in  developing  areas.  Employment  Service  completed  interstate  refer- 
rals to  TAT,  Through  ..its  coordination  of  trainee  services,  TAT  assisted 
states  in  securing  funding  notices  and  provided  experimental  supportive  serv- 
ices to  assist  trainees  in  transition.  Documentation  included;  A TAT  quar- 
terly report;  A Preliminary  Report;  TAT-ARC;  Tour-Test-and  Interview. 

Multi-State  Experiment  - Phase  11  (5/70-10/70)  ! 

Planning  Highlights , A tour  and  trainee- staff  seminar  was  conducted 
June  17  for  ARC  Executive  Survey  Team.  A program  design  prospectus:  TAT-ARC  j 

Multi- State  Training  Project  and  Manpower  Development  was  prepared  June  26, 

The  TAT-Appalachian  States  Workshop  (July  9-10)  included;  group  meetings  of 
state  and  ARC  officials  with  interstate  trainees;  planning  for  placement  of 
current  trainees  and  recruitment  of  new  group;  agreement  with  four  states, 

/DOL  and  ARC  on  establishment  of  TAT  Master  Multi-Occupational  Project  and 
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REGIONAL  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  (continued) 


Work  Accomplished  and  Status 
January  through  December  1970 


Act  ivity 


Area 


three  ARC  state  subprojects;  DOL  waiver  sought  to  allow  experimental  interstate 
handling  of  all  trainee  allowances  by  Tennessee  Employment  Service.  A follow- 
up meeting  in  Kentucky  (July  16-17)  covered:  planning  of  Kentucky  subprojects 

with  Governor’s  Program  Development  Office  and  MDTA  agencies;  agreement  on 
training  goals  and  desirability  for  replication  of  TAT  program  experience  in 
Eastern  Kentucky.  Feasibility  meeting  was  held  with  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky. 


Implementation.  In  interagency  development,  state  subprojects  were  estab- 
lished; experimental  use  of  individual  referrals  of  trainees  was  decided  upon 
for  flexibility  among  states;  the  DOL  waiver  request  was  denied  at  the  UI 
regional  level;  interagency  funding  was  obtained.  For  the  Joint  Selection 
Project,  Phase  1,  procedures  for  team  effort  were  found  successful  and  were 
repeated  for  Phase  II  interstate  recruitment.  A new  target  recruitment  area 
was  added  in  Richlands,  Virginia.  Placement  of  ARC- sponsored  trainees  was 
basically  completed  in  November:  97  percent  were  placed  in  entry-level  Jobs 

averaging  $3.00  per  hour,  and  3$  percent  accepted  employment  in  their  .home 
states . 

Multi-State  Experiment  - Phase  III  (10/70-10/71) 

Recruitment  and  enrollment  of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia 
trainees  was  completed  in  October.  Use  of  individual  referral  subprojects 
provided  effective  flexibility  in  recruitment  and  assignment  of  trainees  to 
TAT's  Industrial  Technician  Aide  training  areas. 

& I 

Planned  individual  state  meetings  began  in  December  with  Kentucky  offi- 
cials representing  the  Governor's  Office,  Department  of  Vocational  Education, 
and  the  Employment  Service.  Discussions  .dealt  with  key  industries  and  the 
regional  research  and  development  programs  of  Kentucky’s  universities  and  vo- 
cational education  system,  particularly  in  the  Morehead  area  of  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky. Other  concernsL  were:  a six-state  ARC-sponsored  mining  demonstration 

project,  of  which  Appalachian  Eastern  Kentucky  is  to  serve  as  the  center,  and 
placement  plans  for  the  40  Appalachian  trainees  most  of  whom  are  scheduled  to 
graduate  in  April  1971 . 

Discussions  continued  with  representatives  of  West  Virginia's  Federal- 
State  Relations,  Employment  Service,  and  Vocational -Technical  Education  of- 
fices and  the  Union  Carbide  operations  in  Charleston,  in  planning  for  a TAT 
replication  workshop.  Separate  contacts  were  established  with  the  economic 
development  center  of  Concord  College,  located  in  West  Virginia's  central 
Appalachian  area,  for  future  discussions  of  TAT  replication  in  both  the  in- 
dustrial and  TAT -MED  training  areas.  Also,  agreement  was  reached  in  Dec^n- 
ber  for  regular  West  Virginia  individual  referrals  to  TAT  training,  to  begin 
in  January. 


Related  Regional  Organisational  Contacts 

TAT  interest  in  contributing  to  the  growth  of  manpower  development  pro- 
grams in  the  Appalachian  South,  through  a regional  approach,  led  to  increased 
contacts  with  regional  development  and  educational  agencies. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  At  the  request  of  TVA's  newly  established 
manpower  development  office  and  its  related  area  agencies,  TAT  staff  made  an 
exploratory  visit  in  May  to  the  LENOW1SCO  Development  Authority  of  Southwest 


Activity 
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Work  Accomplished  and  Status 
January  through  December  1970 
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Virginia,  to  evaluate  replication  possibilities  and  technical  assistance  re- 
quirements for  Industrial  development.  TV A officials  participated  in  planning 
discussions  for  prevocational  programs  in  the  South. 

Discussions  were  initiated  by  TVA  and  TAT  with  the  Tennessee  Appalachia 
Educational  Cooperative  for  development  of  "Wot Id  of  Work11  curriculum  and  a 
proposed  educational  TV  (closed -circuit)  network.  Other  regular  consultations 
were  held,  including  exchanges  of  visits  with  the  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board,  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board,  and  the  Council  on  Religion  in 
Appalachia. 

■ 

A meeting  was  held  in  November  with  TVA's  Education  and  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Office  and  health  demonstration  programs  staff.  Three  major  areas  of 
possible  joint  participation  emerged:  TAt-MED  Allied  Health  Occupations 

training;  upgrading  of  underutilized  personnel  and  possible  creation  of  a 
job- diagnostic  experimentation  center;  and  regional  manpower 'training  in  In- 
dustrial Technician  Aide  occupations. 

Coastal  Plains.  TAT  participated  in  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Development 
Commission^  October  conference  on  manpower;  followup  visits  continued  with 
Commission  officials  in  Washington  headquarters  and  field  offices. 
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Work  Accomplished  and  Status 
January  through  December  1970 
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ASSISTANCE  IN  MANPOWER  PLANNING 

Objective 

Assess  TAT  experience  and  develop  guides  for  state  and  local  agencies  in 
comprehensive  planning  for  SfiShpower -development;  develop  technical  assistance 
techniques  to  facilitate  use  of  guidelines. 

Comprehensive  Area  Manpower  Planning  System  (CAMPS) 

TAT  representatives  on  Knoxville- Knox  County  CAMPS  Committee  strongly 
supported  creation  of  East  Tennessee  Area  Manpower  Coordinating  Committee  on 
16-caunty  basis,  co-terminus  with  East  Tennessee  Development  District  (ETDD). 
TAT  was  instrumental  in  creation  of  East  Tennessee  CAMPS  Steering  Committee 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  ETDD;  TAT  maintained  representation  on  both  East 
Tennessee  CAMPS  Committee  and  Knoxville- Knox  County  CAMPS  Subcommittee  and 
worked  for  joint  meetings  and  eventual  integration.  Representatives  of  TAT 
prepared  a1  definitive  statement  of  CAMPS  function  and  submitted  a proposed 
Organization  for  Action"  plan,  which  was  endorsed  by  State  CAMPS  Coordinator, 
and  East  Tennessee  CAMPS  Steering  Committee,  then  approved  by  joint  committee 
action  and  imp lan anted  in  early  November.  The  TAT  proposal  Building  Allied 
Health  Manpower  Programs,  which  grew  out  of  discussions  of  the  TAT-supported 
CAMPS  Health  Occupations  Subcommittee,  received  whole-hearted  endorsement  from 
the  joint  committees. 

Concentrated  Employment  Programs  (CEP) 

Reviewed  Chattanooga  CEP  prevocational  plans;  developed  11 -week  prevoca- 
tional  curriculum  of  technical  instruction  in  machining,  welding,  small -engine 
repair,  and  metal  fabrication,  with  related  instruction  in  blueprint  reading 
and  mathematics.  Conducted  seminars  in  recruitment^’  testing,  and  technical 
instruction  for  Chattanooga  arid  Tennessee  Rural  CEP  recruiters,  counselors, 
and  instructors.  Provided  technical  assistance  in  recruitment,  selection, 
prevocational  instruction,  and  "World  of  Work11  exploration.  Developed  20- 
minute  slide-tape  presentation  What  is  TAT?  to  assist  in  recruitment*  in  areas 
too  distant  to  include  a tour  of  the  Y-12  Plant,  Conducted  seminars  for  both 
TAT  and  Chattanooga  CEP  training  supervisors  and  counselors  on  "Training  the 
Black"  and  "Problems  in  Proficiency  Evaluation*1;  analyzed  experience  in  place- 
ment of  blacks  in  machining  occupations  to  improve  job  development  strategy 
and  recruitment-selection  criteria;  developed  joint  counseling  plan  with 
Chattanooga  CEP  to  improve  progress  in  industrial  behavior  and  to  reduce  dis- 
ciplinary problems.  Assisted  Chattanooga  CEP.  in  development  of  contacts  with 
Chattanooga  industries . Contracts  with  Chattanooga  CEP  were  revised  so  that 
purchase  could  be  made  of  training  time  equivalent  to  a specified  number  of 
training  slots  with  the  number  of  trainees,  enrolled  and  the  period  of  enroll- 
ment modified  to  use  up  available  training  slots.  Negotiations  begun  with 
Nashville  CEP  for  possible  enrollment  of  trainees  in  TAT. 

Comnunity  Action  Programs  [CAP) 

Met  in  February  with  11  East  Tennessee  CAP  directors,  who  represented  EDA 
programs  in  24  counties,  to  improve  recruitment  in  rural  areas.  At  their 
request,  in  May  a TAT-CAP  seminar  and  tour  was  conducted  in  Oak  Ridge  to  dis- 
cuss possible  joint  development  of  prevocational  programs,  using  local  adult 
basic  education  and  manpower  resources.  Spin-off  from  the  discussions 
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Work  Accomplished  and  Status 

January  through  Dec  iber  1970  a 

included:  increased  referrals  by  CAP  agencies  and  inclusion  of  CAP  recruit-  ! 

ment  assistance  in  the  TAT-MH)  proposal  for  health  occupational  training.  TAT 
and  the  Anderson  County  CAP  sponsored  action  by  the  East  Tenne?  se  CAMPS  to 
meet  on  emergency  situation  created  by  the  layoff  (summer  1970)  of  several 
hundred  coal  miners  in  the  New  River  area;  referrals  for  training  and  jobs 
resulted  for  younger  miners.  Discussions  held  in  December  with  Upper  East 
Tennessee  Economic  Opportunities  Authority  and  Kingsport  district  office  of 
Tennessee  Employment  Service  for  sponsorship  of  approximately  10  trainees  by 
local  agencies  in  April  - October  1971  training  cycle  and  development  of 
^revocations!  program.  <. 
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Work  Accomplished  and  Status 
January  through  December  1970 
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ANALYSIS  AND  ASSESSMENT 

Lbj  ectives 

Determine  minimum  intellectual  achievement  required  to  successfully  com- 
plete six-month  concentrated  skilled  and  technical  training  and  get  high  skill 
entry-level  job  a1  ove  $6i000  per  year;  identify  training  elements  essential  to 
success  for  variety  of  trainee  populations, 

+ + 

Identify  and  work  toward  establishment  of  necessary  and  sufficient  con- 
ditions to  facilitate  use  of  worker  training  operations  as  manpower  laboratory 
for  industry,  universities,  and  other  manpower  orientated  organizations. 

' j 

Organization  and  Management  v 

Analyzed  and  defined  assessment  function  for  Worker  Training  program; 
examined  TAT  capabilities  to  involve  manpower  development  agencies  and  educa- 
tional  institutions  in  industrial  training  programs;  established  separate 
documentation  element  under  program  assessment;  established  data  requirements 
and  collection  procedures,  and  assigned  publication  priorities.  Directed  staff 
to  maintain  priority  importance  of  assessment  and  documentation  functions  and 
utilization  activities.  Began  review  and  evaluation  of  dissemination  tech- 
niques and  channels  for  optimum  ways  of- achieving  application  of  findings  to 
manpower  development;  examined  research  and  experimentation  element  to  increase 
practical  application  of  findings. 

Administration 

Third  year  operation  of  TAT  Worker  Training  Program  demonstrated  that 
disadvantaged  trainees  with  sixth  grade  achievement  in  mathematics  and  reading 
could  be  trained' in  six  months,  on  th&  average,  and  placed  in  entry  level  high 
skill  jobs  in  industry  at  wages  of  over  .$6,000  per  year.  Findings  distributed 
in  Development  of  Hienan  Dotentiatt  May*  1970. 

Refined  performance  evaluation  systems  with  improved  performance  criteria 
(for  each  occupational  area.  Studied  use  of  automatic  data  processing  capabi- 
lity for  remote  research  and  experimentation  studies.  Began  application  of 
findings  from  welding  training,  machining  training,  and1  trainee  attitude 
studies  to  Worker  Training  operations. 

Initiated  action  whereby  TAT  Advisory  Committee  established  TAT-Community 
Council  to  increase  and  improve  the  channels  of  communication  between  the  Oak 
Ridge  community  and  TAT  and  to  develop  resources  for  recreation,  volunteer 
tutorial  and  remedial  services. 

Development  and  Negotiation  of  1970-71  Worker  Training  Program 

Conducted  TAT  Worker  Training  Proposal  and  MDTA  Project  Development,  TAT 
Propt'Bal  l$?Q-?l  Operational  Han  (draft  and  final)  and  attempted  to  establish 
a simplified  Master  Multi -Occupational  project  for,  regional  manpower  training 
to  consolidate  training  “for-  four  states- and  four  separ  at e ^fu nding  organiza- 
tions, reduced  extensive  duplication  of  paperwork  required,  and  promoted  need 
for  flexibility  in  training  of  Industrial  Technicians;  tried  for  reporting 
of  each  trainee  L,  his  industrial  DOT  code  under  a single  project  number  and 
through  a single  series  of  channels  (local- state-region-headquarters) . 
Development  of  project  took  place  over  eight -month  period  and  required  cooidi- 
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Work  Accomplished  and  Status 
January  through  December  1970 
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nation  with  Basic  Sponsor  Group  (AEG,  ARC  in  four  states*  Chattanooga  CEP) > 
several  Add-on  Group  sponsors  in  Tennessee*  Illinois  and  Idaho!  the  national  ' 
offices  of  the  federal  MDTA  agencies  and  their  respective  regional  offices  in 
Atlanta  and  Philadelphia.  At  each  level  (local,  state,  regional*  and  federal) 
the  DOL  and  DHEW  agency  was  contacted  and  involved. 

Master  regional  project  concept  was  approved  and  established,  but  six 
occupational  training  sub -projects  were  required  for  reporting  purposes. 

Plus  three  other  sub-projects  as  part  of  master  regional  project  for  the 
states  of  Kentucky*  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  These  sub-projects  were  first 
processed  through. their  own  state  and  regional  channels  and  then  integrated 
with  total  TAT  package  in  Atlanta. 

Unanimous  agreement  obtained  from  Employment  Service  officials  at 
national*  regional,  and  state  levels  that  change  of  Secretary's  regulations 
; regarding  handling  of  trainee  allowances  would  be  desirable  so  as  to  enable 
Atlanta  Regional  Office  and  Tennessee  to  handle  allowances  on  a centralized 
basis . Began  chronology  and  assessment  of  program  development  experience  with  , 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  process . 

Recruitment-Selection 

EXPERIMENTATION 

.■ 

CER  TRAINING  PROGRAM  1 

Critically  examined  recruitment-selection  process,  experimented  with  team 
Interviewing,  completed  preliminary  reliability  and  validity  study  on  achieve- 
ment and  aptitude  testing  for  selection  purposes.  Completed  initial  phase  of 
experiment  in  selection  through  observation  of  inter-personal  relationships  in 
small  group  situations;  evaluated  new  interviewing  techniques  and  hands-on 
aptitude  testing  introduced  in  selection  for  October  1970  trainees.  Docu- 
mented findings  in  Testing  Procedures  for  the  Disadvantaged;  An  Evaluation  of 
the  Appropriateness  of  Standardised  Tests  Presently  Administered  to  TAT  Marker 
Trainees ; and  Tour , Test  and  Interview  (A  Model  for  Recruitment  of  Disadvan-, 
taged  Persons  into  a Manpower  Training  Program) . 

' £ 

Instruction 

E* 

P 1 

Analyzed  worker  training  curriculum  of  trade  r elated * technical  and  shop 
instruction;  prepared  a "Description  and  Listing  of  Trade -Related  and  Techni- 
cal Courses"  identifying  courses,  course  content,  average  hours  per  week,  and 
basic  texts;  published  Machining  and  Production  Machine  Operating  Cum'iautum; 
conducted  investigation  on  scheduling  of  instruction  in  a 26  week  welding  pro- 
gram and  reported  findings  in  Time  to  Co&pletiur,  os  a Criterion  for  Training; 
collection  of  data  to  support  a proposed  "'Trade-Related  Instruction  Planning 
Study"  proceeded  in  response  to  continued  interest  from  OEQ. 

General  Education  Development 

Exanined  General  Education  Development  (GED)  Program*  arranged  set  hours 
in  schedule  for  GED  instruction.  Published  report  of  findings  The  General 
Education  Development  (GED)  Program  at  Training  and  Technology . 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

Assessed  guidance  and  counseling  program,  i elated  activities  to  other 
siqjportive  services  in  accordance  with  findings  of  A Study  of  Trainee  Attitudes 
in  a Manpower  Training  Program , developed  a new  series  of  Industrial  behavior 
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Activity  Work  Accomplished  and  Status 

Area January  through  December  1970 

Seminars,  revised  the  Trainee  Orientation  Program  to  an  intensive  thi-ee-day 
period,  established  an  evening  hours  and  dormitory  counseling  service,  pre- 
pared two  reports.  Job  Development  Counseling  and  the  Black  Trainee  and  TAT 
Guidance  and  Counseling  Services.  Initiated  study  of  effectiveness  of  group 
counseling  to  inter-personal  and  group  relationships,  studied  techniques  and 
results  of  newly  initiated  off -training  site  counseling.  Began  development  of 
TAT-Work-Sample-Selection  Method  with  eventual  comparative  study  of  this  method 
with  present  Application- Test- Interview.  Method,  structured  longitudinal  follow- 
up of  TAT  graduates.  Established  a "focused  approach"  in  counseling  lin rough 
development  of  (1)  teams  of  counselors  and  supportive  service  personnel 
assigned  to  specific  groups  of  trainees,  (2)  a visiting  counselor  program  for 
sponsor  organization  counselors  to  allow  trainees  regular  access  to  "their" 
counselors,  and  (3)  a staff -documented  trainee  performance  evaluation  session 
with  counselors  every  45  days.  Interns  from  The  University  of  Tennessee 
School  of  Social  Work  work  in  Counseling  and  Supportive  Services  areas  to  aid 
^ in  development  of  group  counseling  program. 
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Remedial  Ins  trr -cion 

Refined  remedial  instruction  programs  in  reading  and  mathematics;  devised 
diagnostic  tests  to  identify  poor  readers;  initiated  reports  on  identifying 
the  slow  math  learner  and  identifying  the  disabled  reader;  completed  study  on 
effectiveness  of  various  methods  of  communication;  documented  findings. 

Began  critical  examination  of  transfer  effect  of  improved  reading  capability 
to  improvement  in  trade-related  class  work. 

Placement 

Studied  job  development,  placement,  and  followup  process;  prepared 
employer  oriented  brochure  Training  and  Technology  Information  for  Employ  ere; 
developed  advanced  standing  placement  for  steel  industry  apprentice  program; 
conducted  on-site  followup  visits;  and  studied  effect  of  job  interviews  con- 
ducted at  TAT  and  at  employers*  plant.  Redesigned  placement  followup  process 
to' match  data  input  to  automatic  data  processing  program  plans  and  to  improve 
response  rates. 
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Activity 

Area 

Work  Accomplished  and  Status 
January  through  December  1970 

DISSEMINATION 
YORKER  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

DOCUMENTATION  AND  DISSEMINATION 

Objectives 

Production  of  reports , research  studies , articles t and  news  releases  use- 
ful to  the  Worker  Training  program  and  other  manpower  programs  generally. 
Dissemination  of  manpower  information  to  professionals  and  the  public  by  mail , 
conduct  of  institutes  and  workshops,  tours  and  staff  presentations  elsewhere  at 
conferences* 

Staff  Publications 

Twenty-nine  publications  were  issued  in  1970  that  document  project  experi- 
ence for  dissemination  and  utilization  of  project  findings; 

TAT  Satellite  Training  Program  with  the  National  Accelerator  Laboratory 
documented  the  employment- training  experience  of  trainees  recruited  from  the 
Chicago  ghetto.  (February  1970) 

•1 

Project  Contracts, and  Agreements  listed  agreements  negotiated  for  the  Worker 
Training  program:  (February  1970) 

Testing  Procedures  for  the  Disadvantaged)  procedures  to  test  disadvantaged 
persons.  (March  1970) 

Orientation  Program  for  1-lZ  Supervisors^  a program  for  Union  Carbide  super- 
visors acquainting  them  With  TAT  training  for  the  disadvantaged.  (March  1970) 

1 * 

Machining  and  Production  Machine.  Operating  Curriculum)  one  of  a series  of 

B=^lt  h. 

curriculum  publications.  (June  1970) 

+ 

. Listing  of  Documents  and  Reports  (19$6-June  1970 },  publications  1966-May  1970. i 
(June  lf70) 

Continuahce  of  an  Institutional  MDTA  Program  Throughout  a Prolonged  Strike^ 
how  relationships  with  labor  organizations  helped  keep  Worker  Training  program 
operating  during  long  strike , (July  1970) 

Tour j Test  ahd  Interview)  recruitment  process  developed  at  Worker  Training 
program.  (Jury  1970) 

The  General  Education  Development  (GED)  Program  at  TAT i program  for  high 
school  dropouts.  ^(August  1970) 

Characteristics  of  the  Worker  Training  Graduate  from  Appalachia)  recruitment, 
training,  placement  experiences  of  trainees  from  central  Appalachian  counties. 
(August  1970) 

Devetoping  Technical  Skill r for  Black  Trainees  in  a Worker  Training  Program 
focuses  on  160  black  trainees  who  graduated  from  TAT  in  1969.  (October  1970) 

v \ 

' 

Activity 
Area  _ 

Dieting  of  Documents  and  Reports  (l9$$-November  1970),  publications  1966 
November  1970.  (November  1970) 


Work  Accomplished  and  Status 
January  through  December  1970 
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Job  Development  Counseling  and  the  Black  Trainee , socio- cultural  and  verbal 
characteristics  of  black  trainees  that  affect  counseling.  (December  1970) 


University  Research  Studies  by  Graduate  Students 

Existing  and  Forecasted  Employment  in  Selected  Service  Occupations  (East 
Tennessee)  (June  1970) 

Identification  of  Potential  Training  Resources  for  Service  Occupations  (Fast 
Tennessee)  (June  1970) 

A Study  of  Trainee  Attitudes  in  a Manpower  Training  Program , a critical  look 
at  Worker  Training  by  trainees.  (July  1970) 

The  Effects  of  a Manpower  Training  Program  on  the  Personal  lives  of  its 
Graduates  compares  graduates  of  TAT  to  TAT  applicants  matched  in  age,  educe- 
tion,  and  intelligence  in  areas  of  income  and  amounts  and  kinds  of  social, 
political,  and  religious  activities.  (November  1970) 

A Method  of  Grading  Machined  Parts  Made  by  Trainees  Using  the  Criteria  of 
Difficulty , Accuracy,  and  Finish  provides  an  objective  system  for  evaluation 
of  the  work  of  machining  trainees.  (December  1970) 

Relative  Effectiveness  of  Different  Methods  of  Formal  Conmtnicdtion  examines 
different  combinations  of  oral  and  written  communication  methods  fcr-  their 
relative  effectiveness.  (December  1970) 

Regular  Project  Reports 

Quarterly  Reports  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  - January-March  31,  1970 

April-June  20,  1970 
July- September  30,  197D 


Project  Highlight  Reports  (monthly)' 

Sumnary.  Report , Experimentation  and  Demonstration  Activities/ January  l,  1970 
Through  September  B0,  1970  (September  1970) 

Development  of  Human  Potential,  Worker  Training  and  E6D  activities  in  the  15 
months  prior  to  1970.  (May  1970)  Statistical  Supplement  (July  1970) 

Proposals 

Training  and  Technology  Proposal,  I9?(h7l- Operational  Plan,  [first  draft] 
(March  1970)  [final  draft]  (June  1970) 

Building  Allied  Health  Manpcwey  Programs  (June  1970) 


nFtm 
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Activity  Work  Accomplished  and  Status 

ArM  January  through  December  1970 . 

Estdblishnent  of  Training  Programs  for  Manpower  Personnel  by  Colleges  and  Uni 
vereities  (May  1970) 

Industrial  Plant  Job  Training  for  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Cotmiseion  Contractor 
System,  [Discussion  draft]'  (September  1970)  [Revised  discussion  draft] 

(November  1970) 

Training  and  Technology  Proposal,  1971  Manpower  E^spejHmentation  and  Utilisa- 
tion, [first  draft]  (November  1970)  [final  draft]  (November  1970) 
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Information  Dissemination 

Approximately  900  copies  of  the  TAT  Phase  I (1967-6$)  final  report  were 
mailed  to  program  graduates  during  January  1970.  Over  $,500  project  reports 
mailed  January  - December  1970.  the  regular  project  mailing  list  contains 
over  300  industries,  training,  educational  and  governmental  agencies.  In  ad- 
dition, reports  are  submitted  to  ERIC  for  further  d is  semination  * Manpower' 
publications  such  as  the  Manpower  Information  Services  ( MIS ) receive  reports 
and  have  published  four  articles  on  the  project.  A project  slide- tape  pres- 
entation was  completed  in  January  for  use  in  recruitment  and  orientations  and 
conferences . 

Major  magazines  and  newspapers  have  seen  TAT  as  a model  manpower  program 
for  assisting  disadvantaged  persons  into  well-paying  industrial  jobs.  Arti- 
cles on  the  Worker  Training  program  in  1970  have  appeared  in  the  Sunday  news- 
paper, supplement  Parade  magazine  (ciculation  16  million).  Manpower  and  Appa- 
lachia magazines,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  New  York  Times,  and  all 
major  newspapers  in  East  Tennessee. 

■> 

Workshops,  Conferences,  Meetings,  Visits,  Visitors 

- ._i,Ch£eiLJ)QQ_ persons,  from  Israeli  government  manpower  officials  to  the 
Chaffcellor  of  The  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville  campus,  visited  the 
Worker  Training  site  and  conferred  with  staff  members  during  1970.  Indus- 
tries from  many  states  have  sent  personnel  to  obtain  data  for  developing  man- 
power programs  and  to  recruit  graduates.  Included  are  such  corporations  as 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  Lockheed,  U.  5.  Steel,  AVCO,  Chicago 
Bridge  and  Iron,  and  Pittsburgh-Des  Moines"  Steel.  Project  publications  are 
also  distributed  at  workshops,  conferences  and  meetings  attended  by  staff 
members . 

Principal  visitors,  major  E$D  visits  by  project  staff,  workshops,  con- 
ferences and  meetings  are  listed  by  month  from  January  through  December  1970: 

JANUARY 


Visit  to  Lockheed-Georgia  Company  to  explore  development  of  programs  for 
unemployed,  discuss  possible  programs  between  Vocational  Education  and  Indus- 
try. 

A. 

Presentation  at  Second  Annual  Affirmative  Action  Conference  of  AEC  Na- 
tional Laboratories  in  Chicago.  Discuss  opportunities  for  manpower  assist- 
ance to  ABC  contractors.  Forty-five  contractors  present. 


Activity 

Area 

Work  Accomplished  and  Status 
January  through  December  1970 

r*-% 
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Workshop  for  Chattanooga  Concentrated  Employment  Program.  Recruitment, 
testing,  and  prr-vocational  activities  in  joint  training- employment  program 
with  the  CEP. 

In-Service  Conference  for  Supervisory  Personnel.  Discuss  problems  and 
progress  of  Worker  Training  year.  Thirty  participants.  Twenty- five  recSmmen- 
dations  for  action. 

Meeting  - East  Tennessee  CAMPS  in  Knoxville. 

Meeting  - Work  Group  on  Government  Contractors  (DOL/AEC  training  program) 

Visitors  - Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Explore  prospects  for  joint 
action  in  human  resource  development. 

AVCO  and  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  on  recruitment  of  graduates. 

FEBRUARY 

Workshop  and  Conference  with  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  to  plan*^ 
experimental  regional  manpower  program.  Recruitment  of  ARC- sponsored  trainees 
from  Kentucky,  Virginia,  West  Virginia.  Thirty- five  visitors  from  local, 
s t at ey- federal  manpower  agencies. 

In-Service  Conference  for  Instructional  staff  to  improve  coordination  of 

DISSEMINATION 
GAINING  PROGRAM 

instruction,  guidance,  and  supportive  service  areas. 

Meeting  - Washington,  D.  C.  Discuss  with  DOL  and  AEC  officials  vari- 
ous methods  that  could  be  applied  to  comprehensive  training  program  for  AEC. 

Meeting  - Work  Group  on  Education  and  Training  of  Manpower  Development 
Personnel.  Discuss  two  proposals  for  establishing  an  educational  program  for 
manpower  personnel. 

S3 

£ 

V 

Meeting  - Committee  on  Experimentation*  Review  experimental  research 
studies  of  University  of  Tennessee  graduate  students. 

Visits  to  Employment  Service  centers  and  area  vocational  schools  in 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  west  Virginia;  technical  assistance  for  ARC  Worker  Train- 
ing and  program  development. 

V 

r 

J 

MARCH 

Meeting  - Project  Advisory  Committee*  Review  program  progress  during 
past  quarter. 

Meeting  - Service  Learning  Conference  in  Atlanta. 

Visits  - Washington,  D.  C.,  to  meet  wiifc  DOL  and  AEC  officials  to  prepare 
. proposal  to  establish  joint  AEC/ DOL  study  group. 

- TVA ^offices  on  cooperative  human  resource  development  activitiesJ 

- Chattanooga,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  Chicago  on  | 

i recruitment. 

! - Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  meet  with  State  Health  Manpower  Plan- 

ning Coordinator  on  ways  to  use  Oai  Ridge  medical  facilities  for  training 
disadvantaged  persons  in  allied  medical  health  occupations* 

- Cookeville  and  other  TRCEP  centers,  assist  rural  CEP  pre-voc 

centers . 

Visitors  - U.  S.  Steel  for  recruitment  of  graduates. 

DISSEMINATION 

WORKER  TRAINING  PROGRAM  (continued) 


Activity 

Area 


Work  Accomplished  and  Status 
January  through  December  1970 


APRIL 

Visits  - Washington  to  help  plan  national  MDTA  Contractors  Conference 

- Cookeville,  Tennessee,  coordinate  joint  program  with  Tennessee 
Rural  Concentrated  Employment  program. 

- Paducah,  Kentucky,  to  assist  Functional  Industrial  Training  Pro- 
gram planning. 

Visitors  - Delegation  of  10  high-level  Israeli  education  and  labor 
officials  - discussion  of  training  operations. 

- Staff  personnel  from  Chattanooga  CEP,  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratory, the  National  Accelerator  Laboratory. 


'a- 


MAY 

First  Replication  of  Worker  Training  at  Paducah,  Kentucky,  operation  of 
Functional  Industrial  Training  program  begins,  representing  the  first  repli- 
cation of  the  TAT  project. 

Meeting  - AEC/DOL  joint  study  group  in  Washington.  Discussion  of  how 
ABC  contractors  can  form  consortia  to  conduct  training  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged . 

Meeting  and  tour  - Host  East  Tennessee  Area  CAMPS  Committee. 

Meeting  - Host  Tennessee  Community  Action  Program  directors,  seminar  and 
pre- vocational  . 

Visits  - Big  Stone  Gap,  Virginia,  LEN0WISC0  development  authority  to 
explore  cooperative  manpower  arrangements.  , 

- Five  project  staff  members  to  Chattanooga.  Assist  in  develop- 
ment of  pre- vocational  program  conducted  by  Chattanooga  CEP. 

- Washington  - MDTA  National  Contractors  Conference. 

Visitors  - Dr.  William  Bishop,  AMA  assistant  director.  Medical  Laboratory 
Programs.  Discuss  development  of  proposal  for  TAT-MED. ‘ 

JUNE  ( 

Four  meetings,  two  in  Washington,  of  AEC/DOL  Joint  Study  Group.  Discuss 
program  support  in  the  development  of  training  programs  for  AEC  contractors. 

Meeting  - Project  Advisory  Committee  with  work  group  sessions. 


Two  staff  members  participated  in  Traditionally  Negro  Institute  Workshop 
in  Oak  Ridge. 

Participated  in  Knoxville  Urban  League  Job  Festival.  Operated  festival 
booth  for  a week  to  inform  visitors  about  the  Worker  Training  program.  * 

Visits  - Tennessee  Voc-Ed  Regional  Officer.  Review  cost  information  and 
proposal  (Worker  Training)  development. 

- Nashville  and  Atlanta.  Consult  with  state  and  regional  man- 
power officials  on  1970-71  Worker  Training. 

- Chattanooga  for  annual  IAPES  convention  of  Tennessee  Department 
of  Employment  Security. 

Visitors  - Appalachian  Regional  Commission  evaluation  team  visit  of  35 
persons  including  rejiresentatives  of  congressional  committees  Pnd  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 


DISSEMINATION 

WORKER  TRAINING  PROGRAM  (continued) 


Activity 

ATea 


Work  Accomplished  and  Status 
January_ through  December  1970 


JULY 


Workshop,  Joint  TAT- Appalachian  states  Manpower  personnel  of^three  states 
discuss  placement  of  ARC- sponsored  graduates  and  plan  next  year's  program. 

Meeting  - Tuskegee  Institute  Human  Resource  Development  Center  Personnel. 
Explore  feasibility  of  conducting  manpower  development  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged residents  in  Alabama* 


Meeting  - East  Tennessee  CAMPS  Committee* 

Meeting  - Work  Group  on  the  Education  and  Training  of  Manpower  Development 
'Personnel.  Discuss  implementation  of  work  group  proposals. 

Visits  - TVA  personnel  in  Knoxville. 

- Frankfort  and  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Discussion  with  state  govern- 
ment and  educational  officials  on  developing  manpower  programs  and  on  coordi- 
nation for. ARC  project. 

^ AUGUST 

Meeting  with  Oak  Ridge  city  officials.  Review  trainee  living  conditions, 
recreational  activities,  and  need  for  additional  programs. 


Tf 


Attend  meeting,  Tennessee  Appalachia  Educational  Cooperative. 

Visits  - Nashville  and  Atlanta..  State  and  regional  interagency  1970-71 
Worker  Training  approvals* 

- National  Reactor  Testing  Site*  Idaho  Falls*  Idaho*  and  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Reservation*  Idaho.  Discuss  prospects  for  training  additional  number 
of  Indians* 

- Gary,  Indiana,  U.  S.  Steel.  Followup  on  graduates. 

Visitors  - Representative  of  ITT  Federal  Support  Services,  Richland, 
Washington.  Provide  information  to  assist  in  developing  industrial  training 
program  at  Hanford  site. 

- Representative  of  Human  Interaction  Research  Institute.  Pro- 

vide information  for  developing  a body  of  manpower,  information  for  industrial  - 
training  programs.  ’ ' 

- Representative  of  Goodyear  Atomic  Corporation.  Discuss 
training  center  operation. 

- University  of  Tennessee  Chancellor  to  review  Teacher  Institute 

operations . 


SEPTEMBER 

/ 

Meetings  -/Project  Advisory  Committee 

/-  Organization  of  Community* Council 
/ - Six  meetings*  AEC/DOL  Joint  Study  Group*,  three  in  Washington 
/ - Southern  Interstate  Nuclear ’Board.  Assist  in  study  on  need 

for  technjxal  personnel  in  nuclear  industry. 

Visits  - OE0  in  Washington  -on  status  of  Trade-Related  Instruction  pro- 
posal/ 

/ - Recruitment  visits  to  Chattanooga* ‘Virginia*  West  Virginia,  and 

Kentucky . 

x - DQL  and  ARC  in  Washington,  secure  final  approval  of  1970-71 

Worker  Training  program. 


rftn 


DISSEMINATION 

WORKER  TRAINING  PROGRAM  (continued) 


Activity 
Area 


Work  Accomplished  and  Status 
January  through  December  1970 


Visitors  - Project  Officer,  Richard  McAllister.  Discussion  of  E&D 
efforts. 

- Job  Corps  personnel  ftom  Atlanta.  Discuss  possibility  for 
pre-vocational  program  at  TAT  supported  by  Job  Corps* 

- Director  of  Associated  Western  Universities.  Discuss  AEC/DOL 
program  in  West. 

OCTOBER 

Meetings  - TAT  Community  Council 

- DOL/AEC  Joint  Study  Group 

- Human  Interaction  Research  Institute,  New  York 

- Coastal  Plains  Commission  on  Manpower,  Athens,  Georgia 

Visit  - Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  for  job  development  with  nine  industries 
in  that  city* 

Visitors  - Standard  Oil  (Indiana)  representatives  on  possible  Sponsor- 
ship of  trainees* 

~ AEC  Washington  representatives  .j 

NOVEMBER 

Meetings  - TAT  Community  Council 

- DOL/AEC  Joint  Study  Group 

- TVA  on  training  for  allied  medical  health  occupations  and  job 


upgrading . 


- Nashville  CEP  on  trainee  Sponsorship. 

- Argonne  National  Laboratory  on  job  upgrading. 


Visits  - .Regional  Commissioner's  Environmental  Manpower  Administrative 
Teach-In,  Atlanta. 

- Rockefeller  Foundation  on  TAT- MED  in  New  York. 

- NASA  Headquarters  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  on  project  replication 
prospects  in  that  city* 

Visitors  - Representatives  of  South  Carolina  Technical  Education  Centex* 

- Representative  of  the  Systems  Development  Corporation. 

DECEMBER 

Meetings  - TAT  Community  Council 

- Program  Development  with  Kentud^y  manpower  officials. 

- Program  Development  with  OOL  anS  PHEW  officials  in  Atlanta. 

- DOL/AEC  Joint  Study  Group  in  Washington* 

- Offic^  of  Education  officials  to  discuss  further  university 

involvement. 


Activity 
Area 


Work  Accomplished  and  Status 
through  December  1970 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  INCREASED  UNIVERSITY  INVOLVEMENT 


Objective 

Build  up  the  research  and  institution- development  capability  of  allied 
universities  for  technique  measurement  and  analysis,  documentation,  and  ex- 
change of  findings. 


Activities 
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University  of  Tennessee  faculty  served  on  the  Project  Experimentation 
Committee,  which  supervises  the  research  work  of  UT  graduate  students;  ten 
University  of  Tennessee  graduate  students  utilized  project  data  for  research 
and  experimental  studies  of  benefit  to  manpower  development  programs  and' uni- 
versity degree  requirements;  students  of  other  nearby  institutions  were  as- 
sisted by  the  project  in  conducting  research  on  area  training  and  employment 
resources;  students  from  predominantly  black  Knoxville  College  continued  to 
be  employed  as  staff  members  by  the  Worker  Training  program.  An  agenda  has 
been  developed  and  tentative  participants  identified  for  the  Symposium  on 
University  Participation  in  TAT's  experimentation  and  related  research  ac- 
tivities. , 

Negotiations  are- underway  with  the  University  of  Tennessee  to  incorporate 
the  Teacher  Institute  into  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see* In  this,  way,  vocational  and  technical  teachers  could  attend  courses  at 
the  Y-12  Plant  and  receive  resident  credit  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

A draft  report  was  prepared  on  the  findings  of  the  Work  Group  on  the 
Education  and  Training  of  Manpower  Development.  Personnel . The  manpower  staff 
of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  - Human  Resources  Development  Center  is  exploring 
with  TAT  the  feasibility  of  conducting  manpower  programs  for  disadvantaged 
residents  of  Alabama. 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  PERSONNEL 

■ 

Objective 

Establish  training  programs  in  universities  and  elsewhere  within  the 
emerging  discipline  of  manpower  at  the  technical  (2  year],  bachelor's  and 
master’s  degTee  level  for  the  in-service  and  pre-service  professionals. 

Work  Group  Activity 

Fourth  meeting  held  at  TAT  in  February  where  proposal  strategy  agreed 
upon;  fifth  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  for  presentation  of  proposals  from 
ORAU  and  University  of  South  Florida  to  DOL  and  DHEW;  sixth  meeting  held  in 
South  Carolina  in  July  to  review  recommendations  for  implementation  of  a 
master's  degree  curriculum  in  manpower.  Continued  exploration  of  university 
involvement  in  manpower  curriculum.  Published  report  summarizing  findings  of 
work  group. 
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SECOND  PRIOR I TV  PROJECTS  (continued) 


Activity 

Area 


Work  accomplished  and  Status 
Jit'  / through  Decemb  *r  1970 


n_.,0RITY  GROUP  RESOURCES 


Obj  active 


Create  new  approaches  ind  combinations  of  resources  to  handle  special 
problems  that  hinder  the  training  and  employment  of  minority  groups. 


Conducted  review  and  provided  constructive  comrent  on  draft  proposals  for 
the  "Training  of  Vocational-Technical  Teachers11  by  Prairie  View  College  and  for 
"Prevocptional  Training  ot‘  the  Disadvantaged  for  Technical  Training  in  the 
Shipbuilding  Industry"  by  TUskegee  ^Institute  addressed  the  ORAU  sponsored 
Traditionally  Negro  Institutions  IVorksb^p  on  "Technical  Training  for  the 
Disadvantaged1';  participated  in  the  Knoxville  Urban  League  j'onsored  Job  Fai: 
providing  applications  and  information  regarding  the  Worker  Training  Program; 
analyzed  and  assessed  the  Chicago  Satellite  prugram  and  the  characteristics  of 
b'ack  trainees  from  all  sources  and  J fomented  findings  \n  Developing  Technical 
. Skills  for  Black  Trainees  and  TAT  Satellite  Training  Project  with  the  National 
Accelerator  Laboratory . completed  staff  ^eport  job  Developnent  Counseling  and 
the  Black  Trainee.  Worked  wich  TUskegee  Institute  to  develop  discussion  draft 
proposal  for  TAT  replication  in  shipbuilding  industry. 

Increased  Participation  of  American  Indians 

Building  on  early  experience  in  training  Cherokee  Indians , TAT  initiated  a 
number  of  contacts  to  increase  participation  of  American  Indians  in  Worker 
Training  Program.  Argonne  National  Laboratory  recruited  two  Shoshone  trainees 
from  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho,  for  training  and  employment  at  the  National 
Reactor  Testing  Site  (NRTS)  in  Idaho,  National  Accelerator  .Laboratory 
recruited  two  Sioux,  one  Alaskan,  and  one  Navaho  frpm  the  Chicago  Indian 
ghetto  for  training  and  employment  at  their  accelerator  site  in  Batavia, 
Illinois,  Meetings  were  held  with  he  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials 
in  Chicago  and  followup  visits  t<  .AT  were  arranged.  A visit  to  the  Fort  Hail 
Reservation  and  the  NRTS  to  discuss  increases  Indi?  n participation  with  AEC 
and  NRTS  contractors  resulted  in  Argonne  recruiting  f;"  iditional  Shoshones 
| for  training  in  October  Worker  Training  group.  Early  discussions  with  B*A, 
DHEW*  0E0,  and  AEC  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  officials  concerning  possible 
add-on  group  sponsorship  were  conducted  with  recruitment  of  a group  of  '0-20 
! Indians  for  April  entry  as  a possibility. 


Stimulate  greater  direct  participation  and  support  by  organized  labor  in. 
the  training  process  and  develop  realistic  understanding  between  union  members 
and  disadvantaged  groups . 

Participation  and  Support 

Representatives  of  organized  labor  continue  tlv  ir  involvement  in^the 
Worker  Training  Program^  Seminars,  led  by  labor  re;  resent  at  ives,  wer^  con- 
ducted, for  each  new  group  of  trainees  to  explain  rr'.e  of  uniui.s  in  an 


Development  of  Black  Manpower  Resources 


WORK  WITH  ORGANIZED  LABOR 


Objective 


SECOND  PRIORITY  PROJECTS  ( continued! 
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Work  Accomplished  and  Status 

January  through  December  1970 

winter  quarter  participation.  Interns  work  full  time,  four  days  per  week  for 
a six-month  period.  Major  assignment  will  be  development  of  complete  "package11 
for  a residency  for  manpower  professionals  in  guidance  and  counselling  and 
supportive  services. 

Development  of  Allied  Health  and  Environmental  Manpower  Programs 

TAT  in  cooperation  with  East  Tennessee  CAMPS  Subcommittee  on  Health 
Occupations  began  study  of  health  manpower  needs  in  16-county  East  Tennessee 
area.  Objective  of  study  was  to  match  manpower  needs  with  available  resources. 

Strong  need  in  area  for  medical  laboratory  personnel  was  matched  with 
special  facilities,  equipment > and  expertise  of  Special  Training  and  Medical 
Divisions  of  Oak  P^d0e  Associated  Universities.  These  resources  were  joined 
with  those  of  area  hospitals  and  TAT  Project  in  proposal  to  train  disadvantaged 
for  employment  as  Certified  Laboratory  Assistants.  ^ 

Training  program  was  designed  to  eliminate  compartmentalized  block 
instruction  and  the  inefficiencies  of  on-the-job  training,  thereby  : 

reducing  program  length  to  nine  months.  Proposal  received  enthusiastic  sup- 
port from  Americar  Medical  Association,  National  Committee  on  Careers  in 
Medical  Technology,  Tennessee  State  CAMPS  Committee,  East  Tennessee  Develop- 
ment District  and  area  Community  Action  Programs.  Proposal  given  provisional 
approval  by  AM  A Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Tennessee  Department  of  Public 
Health.  Proposal  entitled  Building  Allied  Health  Manpower  Programs  is  under 
consideration  for  funding  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Additional  funding 
sources  for  preparatory  and  experimental  aspects  of  1*..  MED  were  investigated 
as  a means  of  separating  these  costs  from  institutional  training  costs 
normally  funded  by  DOL/DHEW.  Revisions  in  the  target  recruitment  and  place- 
ment areas  to  include 'other  Southeastern  states  are  under  consideration  as  a 
result  of  these  investigations.  Attended  Office  of  Education-sponsored 
Environmental  Teach-In  in  Atlanta  in  November.  Explored  federal  funding 
priorities  and  potential  development  of  training  for  environmental  technicians 
possibly  utilizing  TAT  and  other  ORAU  and  area  resources. 


NATIONAL  CON IR ACTOR  CONFERENCE 

Objective 

Provide  leadership  for  planning  a.nd  conduct  of  conference  for  MDTA 
national  contractors  as  a member  of  conference  steering  committee. 

Conference  Activity 

Attended  three  planning  meetings;  planned  and  chaired  twc  conference 
discussions  jnd  served  as  workshop  discussion  chairman;  supplied  material  for 
t conference  proceedings;  distributed  300  copies  of  TAT  publications  at  confer- 
ence. Supplied  comments  on  draft  of  conference  proceedings.  Participated  in 
decision  to  cancel  additional  conferences  of  national  MDTA  contractors  at 
regional  level. 
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PREFACE 


The  Deportment  of  Sociology  of  Cose  Western  Reserve  University,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  is  currently  conducting  a study  of  the  career 
contingencies  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor  and  the  process  of  professlona I izatlon  of  this 
occupation . 

Career  contingencies  are  those  circumstances  and  events  which  produce  patterns  of 
stability  and  change  in  typical  occupational  histories.  Professionalism  is  a set  of  attributes 
acquired  by  some  occupations,  basically  a unique  body  of  scientific  knowledge  and  a social 
service  outlook,  from  which  follow  independence  in  task  performance,  prestige,  and  other 
desirable  conditions  of  work . 

Among  the  groups  being  studied  are  potential  and  present  leaders  in  the  field.  These 
include  a cohort  of  students  who  were  scheduled  to  complete  their  rehabilitation  counselor 
training  in  the  spring  of  1965  and  whose  careers  are  being  followed  over  a four  year  period, 
the  directors  of  the  graduate  programs  involved,  and  a sample  of  rehabilitation  counseling 
supervisors  in  public  agencies. 

The  capabilities  of  leadership  of  a social  movement,  work  system,  or  any  other  type  of 
social  organization  are  directly  related  to  the  survival  oHhe  collectivity  and  the  amount  of 
power,  prestige,  income  and  rewards  it  obtains  for  itself  in  competition  with  other  groups  tn 
society.  Elites  formulate  substantive  goals  or  intellectual  concerns,  nourish  the  talents  of 
participants,  inspire  adherence  to  norms,  create  or  modify  existing  values,  effect  sanctions 
on  recalcitrants,  and  develop  adequate  procedures  for  handling  intro"  and  inter-system  re- 
lationships. Success  of  the  elites  in  these  various  activities  sets  the  course  of  the  enter- 
prise.  Rehabilitation  counseling  is  a work  system  with  leaders  and  followers  and  this  paper 
Is  concerned  with  its  present  and  potential  leaders. 
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INTRODUCTION 


* 


"Rehabilitation  counseling’1  is  an  occupation  concerned  with  assisting  physically  and 
emotionally  disabled  individuals  find  satisfactory  social  and  wojk  roles  in  society.  Origi- 
nally an  off-shoot  of  the  vocational  guidance  field  and  limited  to  employment  counseling 
for  the  handicopped,  rehabilitation  counseling  has  gradually  encompassed  broader  goals 
and  on  expanded  clientele,  in  the  main  this  growth  has  occurred  under  government  spon- 
sorship; the  occupation  wos  in  effect  created  with  the  passage  of  rehabilitation  legislation 
after  World  War  !,  is  today  practiced  very  largely  in  government  settings,  and  has  added 
new  objectives  and  new  categories  of  clients  as  a result  of  wider  legislative  definitions 
over  the  yeors.  Rehabilitation  now  involves  self-management  in  daily  living  as  well  as 
job-finding.  Eligible  clients  include  not  only  the  physically  damaged  but  also  the  victims 
of  emotional  disorders  and  the  socially  disadvantaged  such  as  ghetto  dwellers  or  ex-pris- 
oners.  Lessened  emphasis  or>  employability  ho;  opened  Hie  door  to  the  aged,  and  the  more 
severely  disabled.  ^ 

Members  of  this  occupation,  following  a trend  common  in  the  post-war  period,  hove 
engaged  in  o concerted  effort  to  upgrade  their  work  to  professional  status.  The  methods 
used  have  been  familiar:  establishment  of  professional  training  programs  at  a post-graduate 
university  level,  and  the  formation  of  a professional  association  to  be  open,  after  a brief 
initial  "take-all"  period,  only  to  those  with  such  aduanced  training.  In  this  model  of 
professionalism,  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  building  an  association  to  promulgate,  in- 
stitute and  enforce  higher  standards  of  entry  and  performance  based  on  such  knowledge  are 
the  critical  elements.  Other  criteria  of  professionalism,  such  as  a social -service  outlook, 
become  part  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  newly-born  association,  while  autonomy  in  job  perform- 
ance, power,  and  heightened  pay,  prestige  and  self-esteem  are  expected  concomitants. 

The  professionalization  process,  with  its  ethos  of  small  numbers  and  high  quality,  has 
been  overtaken  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  rehabilitation  counseling  field.  The  demand 
for  counselors  over  the  past  several  years  has  consistently  outstripped  the  supply.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  from  800  to  1200  additional  counselors  will  be  needed  annually  in  the 
next  few  decades  to  fulfill  the  obligations  set  by  new  legislation  with  its  broader  strndards 
of  eligibility,  yet  fewer  than  600  are  graduating  from  the  training  programs  and  about  a 
third  of  these  leave  the  rehabilitation  counseling  field  *^ 

As  a result  of  this  disparity  between  insistent  demand  and  quoJity  supply,  the  formal 
system  of  advanced  training  is  undergoing  rapid  expansion:  the  number  of  colleges  and  uni” 
versities  offering  such  graduate  programs  increased  from  41  to  61  in  the  one  year  between 

the  fall  af  1965  and  the  fall  of  1966,  and  is  still"  oh  the  rise*  However,  many  are  still 

entering  counseling  with  a minimum  of  special ized  training,  ond  picking  up  skills  on  the 
job.  Often  their  only  qualifications  are  a bachelor's  degree  in  social  science  and  success 
on  a civil  service  examination*  In  addition,  capable  ond  intelligent  but  not  highly  edu- 
cated individuals  are  being  hired  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  take  over  routine,  non- 
professional tasks  formerly  performed  by  counselors*  These  “counselor-aides"  are  the  response 
of  the  rehabilitation  field  to  a movement  advocating  sub-professional  assistants  in  numerous 
social  service  occupations,  such  os  nursing,  teaching,  and  social  work* 
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Ropid  expansion  based  on  the  hiring  af  the  minimally  qualified  has  opened  new  channels 
of  upward  mobility.  Those  previously  in  the  work  are  finding  opportunities  for  advancement, 
as  supervisors  are  needed  to  handle  the  influx  of  neophyte  staff*  New  entrants  with  special- 
ized training,  being  a rare  breed,  can  expect  to  move  rapidly  up  the  occupational  ladder, 
ahead  of  others  with  fewer  academic  attainments* 


These  conditions  and  developments  are  unevenly  distributed  in  the  rehabilitation  coun- 
seling work  system  because  of  the  varying  histories  and  goals  of  the  three  types  of  work  set- 
ting, the  Veterans  Administration  (VA),  the  private  ogencies,  and  the  state  federal  offices 
(DVRs)  of  HEW's  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration.^  Broadened  definitions  ond  rapid 
expansion  apply  direcrly  only  to  the  DVRs,  since  the  VA  is  financed  through  other  govern- 
ment appropriations,  ond  private  agencies  are  supported  by  community  campaigns.  Further- 
more, in  the  VA  the  push  toward  profess ionol ism  occurred  early,  shortly  after  World  War 
Ik,  when  the  Ph*D*  or  equivalent  was  made  a condition  of  employment*  Rather  than  estab- 
lish seporate  post-graduate  training  programs,  leaders  in  the  VA  tailored  their  higher 
requirements  to  the  pattern  of  existing  departments  af  psychology.  Practitioners  secured 
doctorates  in  counseling  psychology,  [oined  the  American  Psychological  Association  as 
their  professional  organization  and  gradually  grew  owoy  from  their  less  highly  trained  reha- 
bilitation counseling  colleagues/ 


Meonwhile  the  private  agencies,  traditionally  the  professionalizing  leaders  in  other 
helping  occupations,  were  apparently  overshodowed  by  the  greater  numbers  in  the  govern- 
ment settings*  Seventy-five  per  cent^of  rehabilitation  counseling  personnel  were  employed 
in  state-federal  DVRs  in  1965**  and  the  ratio  is  doubtless  higher  today,  since  these  agencies 
are  the  immediate  beneficiaries  of  legislatively-induced  growth*  Witness  to  the  dominance 
of  the  public  sector  is  the  fact  that  seven  of  the  eight  candi dotes  for  1968  office  in  the 
largest  professional  organization  (the  National  Rehabilitation  Counseling  Association)  were 
employed  by  state  DVRs.^  Also  two-thirds  of  the  heads  of  university  training  programs  once 
worked  as  rehabilitation  counselors  for  government  agencies,  chiefly  in  DVRs*  The  evidence 
suggests  that  private  agencies  hove  expended  their  energies  for  the  most  part  in  establishing 
the  priorities  of  social  work*  Although  recent  changes  in  administration  an  the  federal 
level  moy  result  in  a second  look  by  private  agencies  at  their  role  in  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
cess, they  hove  notes  yet  given  leadership  in  the  growth  and  professionalization  of  the 
rehabilitation  counseling  field.  The  task  of  providing  leodership  to  the  rehobiiitotion  move- 
ment, especiolly  in  the  counseling  orea,  hos  fallen  too  significant  extent  upon  the  various 
levels,  federal,  state,  and  local,  of  the  former  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
now  the  Rehobiiitotion  Services  Administration.  , 

In  any  occupational  iyitem , supervisory  personnel  play  a dominant  role  in-enforcing  - - 
standards  of  performance  and  entry  requirements  and  in  general  control  the  stance  and  be- 
havior of  practitioners*  As  a consequence  they  are  critical  in  the  professionalization 
process,  determining  whether  or  not  the  inadequately  trained  will  indeed  be  barred  ot  the 
gate,  or  the  old  fashioned  practitioners  kicked  out  or  upstairs*  Thus,  to  the  extent  that 
rehabilitation  counseling  is  at  present  preponderate ly  performed  in  the  DVR,  the  supervisory 
personnel  of  these  state  agencies  ore  ih  a position  to  make  or  break  the  professionalizing 
efforts  of  the  academically-oriented  newcomers  and  their  mentors  in  the  universities*  In 
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this  sense  DVR  supervisors  are  old-time  leaders  of  the  field  who  may  or  may  not  advance  the 
goals  and  definitions  of  the  Young  Turks* 

Directors  of  the  university-based  training  programs  are  professionalizing  leaders  in  o 
more  direct  way*  They  are  defining  work  roles  and  setting  up  occupational  performance 
standards  through  the  quality  of  their  faculties  and  the  nature  of  their  curricula*  Indeed, 
as  the  molders  and  shapers  of  whole  cohorts  of  no*  job  incumbents,  these  educators  could  be 
considered  the  chief  determiners  of  the  direction  in  which  rehabilitation  counseling  is  likely 
to  go  as  on  emerging  profession*  The  graduates  of, the  training  programs,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  be  viewed  as  prime  contestants  in  the  race  for  leadership,  if  they  enter  the  field. 

These  newcomers,  because  they  have  educational  advantages  and  because  supervisors  are 
desperately  needed  to  guide  and  manage  bachelor's  level  counselors,  can  be  expected  to 
move  up  rapidly  in  the  occupational  hierarchy*  This  embryonic  professionalizing  leader- 
ship should  have  its  impact  in  the  immediate  future,  not  merely  In  some  long-distant  pro- 
jection, and  this  impact  should  be  irrespective  of  the  particular  rehabilitation  work  setting 
in  which  the  novitiate  is  employed. 

Comparing  the  characteristic  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  experiences  of  DVR  supervisors, 
educators  who  head  university-based  training  programs,  and  recent  trainees  currently  in 
rehabilitation  work  is  the  major  purpose  of  this  paper.  Although  findings  are  largely  de- 
scriptive at  this  stage,  they  can  offer  clues  to  professionalization  in  rehabilitation  coun- 
seling in  the  past,  present  and  future.  It  is  expected  that  supervisors,  educators,  and 
trainees  constitute  different  social  types,  with  consequences  for  the  direction  and  speed  of 
the  professionalization  process* 

GATHERING  DATA  , 

A number  of  procedures  were  used  to  gather  data  for  this  study*  A roster  of  supervisory 
personnel  was  compiled  from  the  Directory  of  State  Divisions  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  issued  in  January  1964  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration*  State  directors  and  supervise  *,  district  supervisors,  area  supervisors  and 
counselors- in-charge  were  included  for  a final  count  of  780  DVR  staff  at  these  administra- 
tive levels.  This  population  was  stratified  by  membership  in  professional  associations  and 
geographic  region  into  eight  sampling  cells,  and  random  sets  of  40  drawn  from  each  cell . 

The  resulting  sample  totalled  320  cases,  of  whom  282  responded  during  the  fall  of  1965  to  a 
mailed  questionnaire,  a return  rate  of  88  per  cent*  Since  campling  fractions  differed  widely, 
from  . 16  for  supervisor  members  in  the  south  to  .68  on-members  in  the  west,  it  was 

n e censor  y to  w eijght  the  findings  from  efach  cell  by  i verse  of  its  sampling  fraction  to 

compensate  for  these  variations.  ~ . , 

The  entire  population  of  training  program  directors  was  surveyed  in  late  1965,  then 
consisting  of  39  heads  of  counselor  graduate  degree  curricula  in, colleges  or  universities  re- 
ceiving VRA  traineeship  grants*  Thirty-seven  of  these  educators  replied  to  a mailed  ques- 
tionnaire, for  a response  rate  of  95  per  cent*  The  entire  papulation  of  students  scheduled 
to  graduate  from  such  training  programs  in  the  spring  of  1965  was  also  surveyed,  first  in 
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1965,  and  again  one  year  later  in  the  spring  of  1966.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  324  out  of  a 
population  of  326,  responded  in  the  first  survey,  and  300,  or  92  per  cent,  replied  in  the 
following  year.  Of  these,  only  199  were  wording  in  the  rehabilitation  field,  and  are  ana" 
lyzed  in  this  paper.  Data  on  those  in  other  activities  will  be  reported  in  a loter  publica" 
tion. 


REHABILITATION  LEADERSHIP  - A DEMOGRAPHIC  PROFILE 


Some  changes  in  the  face  of  rehabilitation  are  forecast  by  the  differences  in  character" 
is  tics  of  present  and  future  leadership  groups  (see  Table  1). 

Nine  out  of  ten  supervisors  and  educators  are  male,  compared  to  less  than  thtoe -Fourths 
of  the  recent  students,  indicating  that  women,  who  have  been  underrepresented  in  the  pest, 
may  become  a significant  sector  of  future  leadership.  There  are  no  real  deferences,  hcw- 
ever,  in  racial  composition:  95  per  cent  of  supervisors  and  students  ar.  white,  as  or*  97 
per  cent  of  educators*  As  might  be  expected,  there  are  marked  age  variations,  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  supervisors  over  45,  as  compared  to  less  than  half  the  educators  and  only  about 
five  per  cent  of  the  students  in  this  older  category.  Doubtless  as  a reflection  of  the  younger 
age  of  the  students,  only  about  half  are  married,  compared  to  90  per  cent  of  the  supervisors 
and  educators  ■ 

Educator  and  student  groups  are  more  heterogenous  thon  the  state-federal  supervisors, 
as  measured  by  religious  affiliation  and  childhood  background.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  DVR  segment  are  Protestant,  and  nearly  two-thirds  grew  up  in  small  towns  or  rural 
areas.  By  contrast  only  about  half  the  educators  and  students  are  Protestants,  with  the 
balance  distributed  among  Catholics,  Jews  and  those  of  other  or  no  faith.  Less  than  half 
the  educators  and  about  a third  of  the  students  have  a small  town  or  rural  childhood  back- 
ground, and  about  a quarter  come  from  major  metropolitan  areas  of  one  million  or  more 
population. 

Differences  in  the  social  class  of  parental  families  are  also  evident.  Osing  the  Hol- 
Mngshead  two-factor  index,  which  combines. weigh  ted  values  for  occupation  and  educa" 
t ion  ,10  about  a third  of  both  supervisors  and  educators  ore  found  to  hove  originated  In 
Class  III  families,  representing  middle-class  white  collar  groups,  and  about  half  In  working- 
class  families  in  Classes  IV  and  V.  However,  the  bulk  of  the  supervisors  come  from  the 
stable,  skilled  manual  Class  IV  backgrounds,  while  the  educators1  parents  were  preponder- 
ate I y in  the  fess  stable,  unskilled,  manual  Class  V-*  Student  family  backgrounds  are  more 
uniformly  distributed  across  the  five  class  scale,  with  obout  thirty  per  cent  in  Classes  I and 
II,  the  managerial  and  professional  categories*  Part  of  this  variation  is  due  to  differences 
in  age  levels  between  the  groups.  The  students,  being  younger,  have  parents  who  grew 
up  in  recent  times  when  more  persons  we^e  able  to  complete  educations,  and  thus  accord- 
ing  ta  the  Hollingshead  scale  would  have  a higher  social  class  position  than  parents  in  an 
earlier  age  cohort.  Not  all  the  Variation,  however,  can  be  attributed  to  intergenerational 
educational  differences;  although’  the  educators  are  generally  younger  than  the  supervisors, 
their  social  closs  backgrounds  are  I ewer.  It  appears  that  the  field  of  rehabilitation  provides 
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TAfiLE  1 


DEMOGRAPHIC  PROPIIE  OF  rehabilitation  counselor  leadership 


Charge  teristfes 


DVR 

Supervisors 

N=282~ 

%° 


Recent  Students 
Educators  in  Rehabilitation 

-FRT" 


SEX 

m\e 

Female 


90.8 

9.2 


89.2  70-9 

10.8  29.1 


RACE 

WEiire 

95.3 

Negro 

2.9 

Other  or  unknown 

1.9 

RELIGION 

Roman  Catholic 

17  H 

1.* 

Jewish 

Protestant 

75.1 

Other  o-  none 

5.2 

Unknown 

, 7 

AGE 

Under  25 

.0 

25  ta  34 

5.6 

35  to  44 

26.1 

45  10  54 

32.2 

55  "t  over 

36.1 

MARITAL  STATUS 

- 

Single 

7.7 

Married 

38.8 

Separated,  divorced 

2.3 

Widowed 

.7 

97.3 

94.0 

2.7 

3.5 

.0 

2.5 

16.2 

20.6 

> 

i3.j 

8.0 

51.4 

49.7 

16.2 

21.1 

2.7 

.5 

.0 

26.3 

13.5 

48.0 

37.8 

21.2 

43.2 

4.0 

.5 

2.7 

37.7 

91.9 

53.3 

2.7 

7.5 

2.7 

1.5 

0 Weighted  by  Sampling  Fraction. 


TABLE  1 (Continued) 


DVR 

Recent  Students 

Supervisors 

Educators 

in  Rehabilitation 

Characteristics 

N=282 

n=37 

N=I99 

%a 

% 

% 

CHILDHOOD  l 
BACKGROUND 


Metropolitan 

} 1.6 

24.3 

21.6 

Urban 

14.7 

8.1 

22.6 

Suburban 

10.2 

16,2 

19.1 

Smalltown,  rural 

59.4 

48.6 

36*2 

Foreign,  unknown 

4.1 

2,7 

,5 

FAMILY 

SOCIAL  CLASS 

Ciass  1 

5,0 

2.7 

11,1 

Class  11 

9,1 

8.1 

20,1 

Class  HI 

29,4 

32,4 

24  J 

Gass  IV 

36,0 

21.6 

26,1 

Class  V 

18,4 

35,1 

16,1 

Unknown 

2,1 

,0 

2.5 

PRESENT 

MONTHLY  EARNINGS 

Trainees  & 

less  than  $450 

,9 

,0 

8,5 

$450  to  $599 

6,7 

,0 

40,7 

$600  to  $749 

■ 37,6 

2,7 

40.2 

$750  to  $89 9 

23.7 

,0 

6*0 

V 00  to  $1049 

20,0 

35,1 

2,0 

$1050  or  more  ' 

6,8 

59,4 

!,C 

Unknown 

4,4 

2.7 

1.5 

CLOSE  EXPERIENCE 

WITH  DISABILITY  "1C 

None 

55,C 

51,4 

48.2 

Own  family 

27  A 

48,6 

40.7 

Sdf 

19,6 

5,4 

21.6 

a Weighted  by  Sampling  Fraction*. 


b 


Metropolitan  areas  are  those  with  populations  of  one  million  or  more;  urban  oreas  have 
populations  of  fifty  thousand  to  less  than  one  million. 


c Percentages  exceed  100  per  ce.U  because  some  both  had  disability  in  the  family  and 
were  themselves  disabled* 
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a path  of  upward  mobility  for  mony  who  originated  in  blue  collar  or  lower  white  collar  fam- 
ilies, while  increasingly  attracting  the  children  of  professionals  ond  bus inessmen  os  well. 

The  three  leadership  groups  differ  also  in  thoir  current  financial  status.  The  recent 
students,  being  the  newest  incumbents,  hove  the  lowest  monthly  earnings;  about  half  earn 
less  than  $600  per  month  ond  another  40  per  cent  receive  between  $600  and  $750.  The 
educators  ore  the  best  paid.  Nearly  all  are  In  the  $900  or  more  pe;  month  bracket,  an 
income  level  reached  by  only  a quorter  of  the  supervisors . The  considerable  disparity  be- 
tween pay  for  top  level  practitioners  and  teachers  of  practitioners  is  due  to  the  remarkable 
rise  in  salaries  of  academlcions  in  colleges  and  universities  since  1960. 

Experience  with  disability  characterized  about  hot F of  each  group.  It  is  apparent  that 
many  in  rehabilitation  leadership  are  acquainted  with  disablement  outsid°  of  their  work 
situations,  but  the  pattern  of  relationship  varies.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  and 
recent  students  are  themselves  impaired,  a rate  considerably  above  estimated  national  aver- 
ages of  three  to  nine  per  cent,  and  about  four  times  the  rate  of  personal  disability  among 
the  educators.  Nearly  half  the  latter,  however,  report  experience  with  impairment  in  their 
immediate  families,  including  spouses,  children,  parents  or  siblings.  One  interpretation  af 
this  vor'ction  is  that  the  educators  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  impact  of  illness  on 
someone  neor  to  them  to  enter  a subspecialty  of  their  own  social  science  Field,  whereas  for 
th«  supervisors  and  former  students  with  a handicap,  rehabilitot'on  counseling  of  forded  a 
best  utilization  of  their  talents,  considering  their  limiting  conditions.  Such  an  explanation 
can  be  explored  further  when  the  backgrounds  and  occupational  choice  processes  of  the 
three  leadership  segments  are  examined  below.  Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  student 
group,  the  newest  in  the  field,  exhibits  the  highest  rote  of  combined  personal  and  family 
experiences  with  disablement.  A note  of  caution  is  necessary  against  erroneous  conclusions 
regarding  association  or  correlation  of  these  variobles,  knowledge  of  disability  and  work  in 
o Porticular  occupation.  Association  does  not  mean  causation.  There  are  a variety  oF  push 
and  pull  factors  which  enter  into  or^'s  choice  of  an  occupation.  Singlo  factors  or  combina- 
tions of  them  ore  cousative  agfifirs-  Ihe  push  and  pull  strength  of  any  one  factor  Such  as 
disability  Is  a likely  subject  for  research. 

The  demographic  differences  between  the  leadership  levels,  over  and  obOve  those  ex- 
pected because  of  variations  in  age,  suggest,  but  do  not  predict,  the  outlines  of  future  change 
in  the  field.  It  is  almost  certain,  for  example,  that  supervisory  groups  will  become  urban- 
or'ented  os  villages  and  small  towns  disappear  unde1*  big  city  sprawl.  Further^it  is  possible 
that  these  groups  will  be  more  heterogeneous  in  religious  belief  and  childhood  background  in 
the  yeors  ahead,  judging  from  the  present  characteristics  of  the  students.  On  the  other  hc”-J, 
the  hig.ier  proportions  of  women  among  the  recent  graduates  may  not  carry  over  into  future 
DVR  supervisory  positions,  if  women  will  be  passed  over  for  promotion. 


PAST  TRAINING  aND  EXPERIENCE 

& 

Variations  inocademic  training  ond  prior  practical  experience  reveal  changes  in  devel- 
opmental patterns  between  present  cmd  potential  leadership  types  (Table  2). 
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TABLE  2 

TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  OF  REHABILITATION  COUNSELOR  LEADERSHIP 


DVR 

Recent  Students 

Supervisors 

Educators 

in  Rehabilitation 

Characteristics 

N=282 

N-37 

N=199 

%° 

% 

% 

EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 

No  college 

.4 

.0 

,0 

B.A,  only 

25.0 

.0 

.0 

Graduate  study,  no  degree 

22.7 

.0 

14.6 

M.A,  level 

26.8 

5.4 

75-4 

M.A.  plus  additional  study 

20.9 

.0 

7.5 

Ph.D.  level 

3.1 

94.6 

2.5 

Unknown 

1.1 

.0 

.0 

FIELDS  OF  , 

GRADUATE  STUDY15 

No  graduate  study 

25^4 

.0 

.0 

Sociology,  social  work 

12.3 

10.8 

3.0 

Educational  guidance. 

spec,  educ.,  counseling 

18.9 

40.5 

12.7 

Psychology 

12.8 

64.8 

12.6 

Rehab,  counseling 

12.7 

26.3 

77.6 

Oiher  social  science 

or  general  educ. 

31.8 

16.2 

10.6 

Other 

8.6 

2.7 

1.5 

Unknown 

3.9 

.0 

.0 

UNDERGRADUATE 

GRADE  AVfcRA<Sf 

A,  A-  " 

9.2 

16.2 

7.0 

B+ 

21.7 

27.0  ’ 

14.1 

8 

26.6 

27.0 

17,1 

B- 

21.8 

10.3 

32.7 

c+,  c 

16.8 

16.2 

28.1 

No  college  or  unknown 

3.8 

2.7 

1.0 

RATING  OF  UNDER- 

- 

GRADUATE  COLLEGE 

Highest  1 

26.0 

43.2 

28.1 

High  11 

25.1 

27.0 

31.7 

Medium  IN 

30.5 

13.5 

24.6 

Low  IV,  V 

12,6 

8.1 

11.5 

NocoNege  or  unknown 

5.9 

8.1 

4.0 

° Weighted  by  Sampling  Fraction  * 

k Percentage*  total  more  thon  100  because  some  respondents  studied  in  more  than  one  field  - 
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As  might  be  expected  ( all  but  two  of  the  educators  have  their  Ph.D.'s  and  85  per  cent 
oF  the  student  group  hove  an  M.A.  degree  or  above/  o level  attained  by  only  half  the  pre- 
s'  ft  supervisors.  Marked  differences  in  the  subjects  of  such  graduate  study  among  the  three 
groups  were  not  expected.  Three-quorters  of  the  students  took  degrees  specifically  in  reha- 
bilitation counseling,,  but  most  of  the  directors  of  the  schools  they  offended  did  not.  Al- 
though heading  rehabilitation  training  programs,  only  a quarter  of  the  educators  ore  themselves 
schooled  in  this  field;  iwo-thirds  did  graduate  work  in  psychology,  and  40  per  cent  in  edu- 
cational guidance  and  counseling.  The  implication  is  that  rehabilitation  counseling  is  viewed 
not  as  a separate  field  but  as  a sub-specialty  of  counseling  and  psychology,  thus  permitting 
persons  with  expertise  in  the  parent  discipline  to  supervise  the  training  of  the  would-be 
specialists.  The  focus  on  psychology  is  not  reflected  in  the  academic  background  of  the  pre- 
sent leadership.  Incumbent  supervisors  are  more  likely  to  haVe  been  trained  in  a social 
science  other  than  psychology,  or  in  general  education;  only  about  on*  in  eight  took  gradu- 
ate study  either  in  psychology  or  rehabilitation  counseling.  A shift  from  a general  social 
service  or  educational  ethos  to  a psychological  one  is  strongly  indicated  by  these  findings, 
and  to  the  extent  that  psycholog ical  training  continues  to  characterize  the  potential  leader- 
ship emerging  from  the  rehabilitation  counseling  graduate  programs,  this  tendency  is  likeiy 
ta  be  reinforced.  Whether  the  Fact  of  such  a development  is  recognized  by  the  present 
leadership,  or  considered  desirable,  remains  to  be  determined- 

Undergraduate  grade  averages,  as  self-reported  by  the  respondents,  vary  considerably 
between  the  groups.  The  educators  produce  the  largest  proportion  fn  the  B+  or  over  range, 
more  than  40  per  cent,  the  supervisors  come  next  with  over  30  per  cent  at  this  level,  and 
the  present  students  trail  with  only  21  per  cent  graded  8+  to  A.  Conversely,  cnly  about 
16  per  cent  of  either  educators  or  present  leadership  report  C grade  averages  during  college, 
compared  to  28  per  cent  of  the  students. 

Various  interpretations  or  rnese  findings  are  possible.  The/  can  be  discounted  on  the 
grounds  that  the  grade  overages,  being  self-reported,  are  unreliable,  particularly  after  the 
passage  of  considerable  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  supervisors.  Or  they  can  be  discounted 
because  the  meanings  of  grades  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  schoo  attended,  or 
even  that  high  grades  are  harder  to  achieve  todoy  because  rapid  increases  in  knowledge 
mean  there  is  more  For  the  hapless  student  to  acquire  if  he  is  to  puJl  an  A*.  The  first  inter- 
pretation is  not  subject  to  check,  since  no  independent  data  on  grades  were  collected,  and 
the  last  is  a matter  of  opinion.  As  for  the  quality  of  the  schools,  the  educators,  who  re- 
ported the  highest  grades,  also  attended  the  "better"  colleges,  judging  by  the  rating  system 
developed  at  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  and  based  on  the  number  oF  seniors 
going  on  to  the  Ph.D.  ^ Over  40  per  cent  did  their  undergraduate  work  ot  these  "Class  I" 
colleges,  which  include  Ivy  League  schools  and  the  most  outstanding  state  universities,  as 
compared  to  about  a quarter  of  the  supervisors  and  recent  students.  ^ 

The  marked  differences  in  scholastic  abilities  between  the  groups  may,  indeed,  be  real 
and  signal  a change  in  future  leadership  characteristics.  Whereas  the  present  supervisory 
group  represents  a fairly  normal  range  of  college  achievement,  the  students  tend  to  cluster 
at  the  lower  grade  overages,  if  all  or  most  of  this  student  JJroup,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
swiftly  expanding  Field,  are  able  to  translate  their  master's  degrees  into  promotion  to 
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supervisory  positions,  the  new  leadership  would  consist  af  somewhat  less  able  or  achieving 
individuals  than  before.  This  development  would  not  occur  if  selectivity  rather  than  mere 
possession  of  an  advanced  degree  governs  advancement  in  the  field. 

Academic  honors,  it  can  be  argued,  ore  by  no  means  an  essentiol  far  successful  reha- 
bilitation counseling  leadership:  field  experience  is  at  least  equally  va  Ijoble  (Table  3) . 

Here  the  students,  almost  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  also  t.sadvantaged.  Nearly  70 
per  cent  of  them  moved  rapidly  from  college  to  graduate  school,  leaving  little  time  for 
experience  in  the  world  of  full-time  work  • About  85  per  cent  have  less  than  two  year's 
seniority  in  the  rehabilitation  counseling  field;  in  fact  almost  60  per  cent  had  no  fobs  of 
any  kind  in  rehabilitation  prior  to  their  present  employment* 

The  educators,  on  the  other  bond,  most  of  whom  also  moved  rapidly  from  college  to 
advanced  study,  have  had  a considerable  work  bockground;  three-quarters  engaged  in 
rehabilitation  counseling  in  the  past,  ond  nearly  85  per  cent  spent  five  yeors  or  more  in 
rehabilitating.  The  supervisors,  the  majority  of  wham  came  up  through  counseling  positions, 
are  also  well-experienced:  over  90  per  cent  have  been  in  the  field  for  more  than  five 
years,  and  half  for  more  than  15  years*  Furthermore,  a third  waited  four  years  o.  more 
after  their  bachelor's  degree  before  continuing  on  to  graduate  scheming*  In  the  eyes  of 
some,  this  is  beneficial,  permitting  integration  of  advanced  knowledge  with  prior  practical 
experience . 

A work  history  in  rehabilitation,  moreove;,  is  not  the  only  desideratum*  Employment 
in  other  fields  may  be  considered  an  enriching  experience,  adding  depth  ond  dimension  to 
rehabilitation  tasks.  On  this  basis,  also,  some  newcomers  have  a built-in  handicap.  Be- 
cause  they  selected  rehabilitation  counseling  os  their  first  full-time  work,  o quarter  of  the 
recent  students  never  had  o previous  permanent  job,  as  compared  to  only  eight  per  cent  of 
the  supervisors  and  none  of  the  educators.  Most  supervisors  ond  educators  had  employment 
in  professional  social  service  jobs,  such  as  teaching,  school  guidance,  ond  social  work 
prior  to  entering  rehabilitation;  most  students  did  not.  Two-thirds  of  the  supervisors  and 
over  40  per  cent  of  the  educator?  had  been  in  the  work  force  for  five  yeors  or  more  before 
entering  th*  rehabilitation  counseling  field,  unl'ke  the  former  students  only  30  per  cent  of 
whom  hod  such  on  extensive  bockground.  In  foe*  for  two- thirds  of  the  supervisors  and 
nearly  half  the  educators,  their  prior  work  was  of  sufficient  duration  and  presumed  commit" 
ment  as  to  constitute  a prior  career,  chiefly  in  the  previously  mentioned  professional  sociol 
service  occupations.  Only  a third  of  Hie  students  were  evaluated  os  having  prior  careers, 
ond  these  were  in  scattered  occupations*  Many  of  these  differences,  os  will  be  discussed 
below  f ar$  a product  of  evolving  patterns  of  occupational  choice  in  the  field*  * 

The  leadership,  it  appears,  is  changing.  The  supervisor,  “old*  imers*'  in  rehabilita- 
tion, are  typically  college  graduates,  many  of  whom  huve  c-ided  tor  their  knowledge  by 
taking  advanced  Level  courses  in  guidance,  counse’h-g,  td  ication  ond  the  like,  but  who 
hove  hod  little  for  mot  training  in  psychology  or  rehabilitation  counseling  a;  such.  Their 
leadership  would  seem  to  be  bosed  on  years  of  actual  rehobi Station  practice,  as  well  as  on 
brood  experience  in  the  work  world  in  various  social  service  professions*  The  academicians 
shore  with  the  supervisors  the  long  experience  in  the  field  and  the  dh^se  prior  occupational  * 
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TABLE  3 

PRIOR  WORK  EXPERIENCE  OF  REHABILITATION  COUNSELOR  LEADERSHIP 


DVR 

Recent  Students 

Supervisors 

Educators 

3n  Rehabilitation 

Characteristics 

N=2§2 

N"37 

N-199 

GAP  BETWEEN  BA  AND 
GRADUATE  STUDY 

%° 

% 

% 

3 /ears  or  less 

36.2 

70.3 

69.8 

4 years  to  13  years 

27.0 

24.3 

22.6 

14  years  or  more 

5.5 

5.4 

6.5 

No  graduate  study 
or  unknown 

31.3 

.0  * 

1.0 

WORK  TIME  IN  REHAB. 
COUNSELING  FIELD  b 


Less  than  2 years 

1,5 

2.7 

84.4 

2 years,  less  than  5 years 

7,0 

13.5 

8.0 

5 years,  less  than  10  years 

28.3 

24.3 

5.5 

10  years,  less  than  15  years 

9.9 

18.  v 

1 5 years  or  more 

50.4 

24.3 

.5 

Unknown 

3.0 

i6.2 

,0 

JOBS  IN  REHAB.  PRIOR. 
TO  PRESENT  POSITION15 


Counseling 

67.6 

73,0 

24,6 

Non-counseling 

7,9 

32.4 

17.1 

Supervision 

27.6 

29.7 

7.2 

None 

23.3 

8.1 

63.2 

PRIOR  JOB  HELD  OUT- 

SIDE  REHABILITATION0 

None 

8.4 

,0 

24.6 

Medical  or  paramedical 

4,5 

5.4 

10.5 

Professional  social  service 

74,7 

65.7 

27.0 

Other  professional 

10,3 

13.5 

9.0 

Business  and  administration 

21,6 

10.8 

9.0 

White  collar 

15.5 

5.4 

29.1 

Blue  collar 

15.8 

10,8 

13.6 

Unknown  ^ 

1.4 

2.7 

1.0 

0 Weighted  by  Sampling  Fraction. 

L 

As  of  1965  for  supervisors  and  educators;  os  of  1966  for  recent  students  in  rehabilitation. 
c Percentages  total  more  than  100  because  some  respondents  mentioned  more  than  one  item 
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TABLE  3 (ConHnued) 


DVR 

Supervisors 

Educators 

Recent  Students 
in  Rehabilitation 

Characteristics 

N^282 

N=37 

N=199 

%a 

% 

% 

WORK  TIME  PRIOR  TO  FIRST 
REHAB.  COUNSELING  JOB 
None 

8.4 

18.9 

24.1 

Up  to  1 year 

2.9 

5.4 

12.6 

1 year,  less  than  3 years 

8.5 

5.4 

19.1 

3 years,  Jess  than  5 years 

8.8 

18.9 

12,5 

5 years,  less  than  10  years 

23.1 

32.4 

16.1 

10  years,  or  more 

43.8 

10.8 

14.1 

Unknown 

4.5 

8.1 

1.5 

PRIOR  CAREERS 

None 

34.6 

56.7 

* 64.8 

Homemaker 

.6 

.0 

2,0 

Rehab,  non-counseling 

2.8 

5.4 

7.5 

Medical,  paramedical 

1.7 

.0 

4,5 

Professional  sociol  service 

47.1 

29.7 

8.0 

Business 

7.1 

5.4 

5,0 

White  collar 

2.6 

2.7 

3,5 

Other  or  unknown 

3.5 

.0 

4,5 

0 Weighted  by  Sampling  Froction. 

background,  and  have  the  added  advantage  a f advanced  degrees,  particularly  in  psychol- 
ogy. Their  leadership  appears  based  on  scholarship,  and  on  their  powerful  role  in  shaping 
the  new  crop,  potential  leaders  of  the  future*  These,  on  the  other  hand,  have  relatively 
little  practical  experience  as  yet,  and  their  training  has  been  specifically  in  rehabilita- 
tion counseling,  under  the  aegis  of  psychology  in  the  main.  As  a group,  they  show  fewer 
signs  of  academic  excellence  than  either  of  fhe  present  leadership  sectors.  Their  narrower 
range  of  experience,  training  arid  ability  may  signal  a more  specialized,  less  worldly-wise 
leadership  in,  the  future,  for  whom  the  lobe!  of  professionalism  will  be  bath  more  possible 
and  more  precious. 


PATK  VAYS  TO  REHABILITATION  WORK  - THE  CHOICE  PROCESS 

^ - „ ^ ^ 

The  notion  that  changes  are  underway  in  the  character  of  rehabilitation  counseling 
leadership  is  reinforced  by  an  examination  of  the  separate  pathways  to  the  field  followed 
by  the  supervisors,  educators  and  recent  trainees  {Table  4). 
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TABLE  4 


PATHWAYS  TO  REHABILITATION  WORK  OF  REHABILITATION  COUNSELOR  LEADERSHIP 

THE  CHOICE  PROCESS 


DVR 

Recent  Students 

Superv  Isors 

Educators 

in  Rehabilitation 

Characteristics 

N=2$2 

N=37 

N=199 

. %° 

% 

% 

AGE' AT  TOST  K1SI OWL- 
EDGE  OF  REHABILITATION 
COUNSELING 
Ere -college  (under  19) 

2.1 

* '*  > 

3.5 

During  college  (19  to  22) 

8.3 

10.8 

53.8 

After  college  (over  22) 

88.2 

86.5 

45.7 

Unknown 

1.4 

.0 

.5 

HOW  HEARD  OF  REHABlL- 
1TATION  COUNSELING 
Teacher#  school  or 

voc.  couns. 

12.4 

35.  X 

28.6 

Literature 

9.0 

13.5 

15.6 

Agency  contact  not  as  cl  rent 

57.5 

32.4 

27.6 

As  rehab,  client 

8.1 

2.7 

4.0 

Friends,  relotives 

8.9 

8.1 

23 .6 

Military  service 

.6 

2.7 

.0 

Other  or  unknown 

3.5 

5.4 

.5 

TIME  BETWEEN  FIRST  KNOWL- 

EDGE  AND  DECISION  TO 
rNTER  FIELD 

t>  months  or  Jess 

45.2 

21.6 

50-3 

Within  1 year 

11.0 

21.6 

18.1 

Within  5 years 

23.5 

21.6 

23.7 

More  than  5 yeors  later 

16.3 

29.7 

6.5 

Other  ar  unknown 

4.0 

5.4 

1.5 

° Weighted  by  Sampling  Fraction. 


TABLE  4 (Continued) 


DVR 

Recent  Students 

Supervisors 

Educators 

in  Rehabilitation 

Characteristics 

N=282 

N-37 

N=199 

%0 

% 

% 

OTHER  CAREERS^ 

■m 

4 

CONSIDERED 

Psychology 

6.2 

21.6 

35.2 

Social  work 

8.5 

8.1 

14.5 

Medical  or  paramedical 

21.5 

19.7 

39.1 

Business,  law,  military 

59.5 

67.7 

42.8 

Teaching,  guidance 

73.4 

54.0 

70*8 

Physical  science 

9.6 

18.9 

17.5  ■ 

Arts 

12.5 

13.5 

11.5 

Clergy 

4.8 

8.1 

5.0 

Other,  or  unknown 

4.0 

.0 

.5 

REASONS  FOR  DROPPING 

b 

EARLIER  CAREER  CHOICES 
Financial  needs 

w 

18.8 

8.1 

7.5 

Physical  handicap 
Lack  of  opportunity  or 

2.7 

.0 

5.0 

satisfaction 

Opportunities  far  work  in 

26.5 

16.2 

46.7 

rehabilitation 

21.7 

32.4 

24.6 

Interest  in  rehab,  field 

24.6 

21.6 

39.2 

War  experiences 

5.8 

2.7 

.0 

Other 

19.1 

13.5 

8.5 

Unknown 

6.4 

5.4 

3.0 

° Weighted  by  Sampling  Fraction. 

k 

Percentages  total  more  than  100  because  some  respondents  mentioned  more  than  one  item. 


TABLE  4 (Continued) 


DVR 

Recent  Students 

Supervisors  11 

Educators 

in  Rehabii  itation 

Characteristics 

N-282 

N=37 

N=199 

%a 

% 

% 

REASONS  FOR  DECISION 

TO  ENTER  REHABILITATION 

b 

COUNSELING 

Never  decided-claims  not  a 

rehab,  counselor 

1.0 

2.7 

.5 

Service  to  humanity 

22.6 

2.7 

22.6 

Interest  in  counseling 

12.9 

5.4 

23.1 

Interest  in  rehabilitation 

50.6 

51.4 

49.3 

Work  in  line  with 

occupational  goals 

17.3 

32.4 

5.0 

Expediency: 

money  available  for  study  ar 

substitute  for  major  interest 

4.1 

2.7 

27.1 

Job  available 

12.5 

16.2 

.0 

Chance  for  advancement 

11.1 

10.8 

11.0 

Other  or  unknown 

10.6 

5.4 

2.5 

Q Weighted  by  Sampling  Fraction. 

k Percentages  tatal  more  than  100  because  some  respondents  mentioned  more  than  one  item. 

In  previous  popers  we  have  noted  the  complexity  of  the  choice  process  in  selecting  a 
career  or  o permanent  occupation.  ^ Typically/  various  options  are  considered  during 
adolescence,  including  a number  of  purely  fantasy  choices.^  Later,  the  young  person 
often  enters  the  work  world  by  taking  the  first  job  that  "a  available.  He  may  shift  about, 
trying  a number  of  occupations  before  he  decides  on  one  far  his  life's  work  or  stays  on  in- 
definitely in  one  because  it  is  too  costly  to  change. 

r 

Gaining  knowledge  of  a potential  career  is  a critical  element  in  the  choice  process, 
since  it  determines  the  recognition  of  alternatives  available.  Some  established  professions 
and  occupations,  such  as  doctor,  nurse,  teacher,  fireman  or  policeman,  are  so  Vvell  known 
that  they  figure  in  children's  play.  Others,  such  as  psychiatrist,  social  worker,  mayor, 
are  likely  to  become  familiar  during  adolescence.  Knowledge  of  specialties  and  sub- 
specialties, on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  acquired  much  loter,  perhaps  in  connection  with 
college  training  in  a major  discipline,  or  w ark  experience  in  a related  field.  In  view  of 
the  proliferation  of  specialties  and  increasing  division  of  lobor,  many  occupations  now  have 
low  public  visibility  and  ore  known  chiefly  to  those  with  need  far  their  services  or  organi- 
zational Contact  in  the  work -place.  Rehabilitation  counseling  as  a specialized  form  of 
personal  and  vocational  counseling,  undoubtedly  fits  these  latter  categories,  as  is  made 
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evident  by  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  leadership  groups’  initiol  contact  with  the 
occupation. 

Mare  than  three-quarters  of  the  supervisors  and  educators,  but  less  than  half  of  the 
students,  first  became  awore  of  rehabilitation  counseling  os  a career  after  college*  Nearly 
60  per  cent  of  the  supervisors/  furthermore,  heard  about  the  occupation  through  non-client 
contact  with  a renabilitation  agency,  often  in  the  course  of  other  work . About  a third  of 
the  educators  and  students  also  learned  of  rehabilitation  counseling  in  this  way,  while  ap- 
proximately an  equal  proportion  became  acquainted  through  acodemic  contacts.  Part  of  the 
differences  between  the  leadership  groups  is  attributable  to  age  variations.  For  example, 
most  of  the  ISudents  over  35  heard  of  the  work  after  college,  and  this  older  regment  olso  was 
more  likely  to  hove  gained  knowledge  in  a non-academic  setting*  The  implication  is  that 
the  channels  of  entry  into  the  profession  have  been  shifting  over  time.  When  the  field  was 
relatively  new,  its  builders  poached  an  neighboring  territory,  bringing  into  practice  and 
leadership  persons  from  other  related  or  similar  disciplines,  such  as  teaching,  social  work 
and  vocational  guidance  counseling.  In  more  recent  years,  recruitment  has  moved  to  col* 
lege  campuses*  Young  persons  hear  of  opportunities  and  openings  from  texts,  recruiters, 
teachers  or  classmates,  and  have  an  earlier  option  for  career  selection. 

Data  on  the  time  between  first  knowledge  and  the  actual  decision  to  enter  the  field 
reveal  some  additional  vagaries  of  the  choice  process*  Not  all  leodership  came  rapidly  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  new  specialty  was  suitable  for  them*  Almost  a third  of  the  educators 
waited  Five  years  or  more,  the  largest  proportion  of  any  group  with  this  much  postponement. 
Half  the  students,  and  nearly  half  the  supervisors,  made  their  occupational  choice  within 
six  months  of  learning  of  the  work,  but  30  per  cent  of  the  former  and  40  per  cent  of  the  latter 
waited  more  than  a year* 

Delay  ip  actually  deciding  to  enter  the  occupation  after  exposure  to  its  attractions  indi- 
cates that  some  potential  entrants,  because  the  field  had  not  been  “ institutionalized”  and  was 
in  a state  of  fluidity  and  uneven  change,  undoubtedly  took  a ’* wa it-and-see"  approach. 

Would  it  have  the  ingredients  for  job  satisfaction  and  payoff  sufficient  to  warrant  o major 
lifetime  career  commitment?  At  the  same  time,  many  in  the  present  and  potential  leadership 
doubtless  had  other  obligations  and  commitments  which  complicated  the  choice  process* 

Among  such  hindrances  to  a quick  decision  ore  a prior  interest  in  some  other  career,  or 
even  a job  in  another  field*  As  indicated  in  the  previous  section,  many  in  the  leadership 
groups  had  employment  histories  outside  of  rehabilitation,  and  everyone  had  at  least  day- 
dreamed of  some  other  career*  In  an  effort  to  eliminate  purely  fontasy  earlier  choices  from 
the  data,  respandenrs  were  asked  to  list  careers  other  than  rehabilitation  counseling  which 
they  had  seriously  considered  during  their  high  school  or  college  years*  Seventy -three  per 
cent  of  the  supervisors,  71  per  cent  of  the  recent  students,  but  only  54  per  cent  of  the  edu- 
cotors,  mentioned  teaching  or  school  guidance.  The  favorite  prior  interest  of  the  educators 
was  in  the  administrative  or  organizational  area,  including  business,  the  law  or  military,  a 
passible  career  type  which  also  at  one  time  attracted  60  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  and  43 
per  cent  of  the  students.  Another  prior  area  of  interest  was  medical  or  paramedical:  40  per 
cent  of  the  students  and  about  20  per  cent  of  the  other  groups  had  considered  such  careers- 
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Since  leadership  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  counseling  involves  using  administrative  skills 
in  a medically-oriented  guidance  situation,  leaders  who  were  once  drawn  to  careers  in 
■ business,  medicine  or  teaching  hove  found  work  which  combines  elements  of  their  prior  vo- 
cational choices* 

- Within  this  common  framework,  however  * there  are  some  differences;  the  potential 
leadership,  for  example,  shows  a changed  pattern  from  the  old.  Fewer  students  than  super- 
visors or  educators  had  previously  considered  aamlnistrative-organizational  lines  of  work. 
This  reinforces  the  notion  that  not  all, the  students  will  be  able  or  willing  to  move  up  to. 
supervisory  or  leadership  positions*  despite  their  educational  advantage  in  the  mobility  race. 
Larger  proportions  of  students  than  supervisors  or  educators  were  once  interested  in  careers 
in  medicine,  social  work  or  psychology.  This  could  mean  that  disproportionate  numbers  of 
students  are  frustrated  doctors,  case  workers  and  psychologists,  or  alternately  that  many 
students  view  rehabilitation  counseling  as  a sub-specialty  of  their  former  more  general  voca- 
tional concerns.  The  reasons  given  for  dropping  earlier  career  choices  and  deciding  on  re- 
habilitation counseling  suggest  that  both  types  of  explanation  ore  valid* 

Eh 

Elements  of  bath  negative  and  positive  selection  enter  into  abandoning  one  career  path 
ond  turning  to  another.  Among  the  present  supervisors,  no  one  rationale  for  dropping  their 
earlier  work  choice  predominates.  Although  lack  of  opportunity  or  satisfaction  in  a previous 
interest  is  mentioned  most  frequently,  it  still  appears  in  only  a quarter-of  the  responses,  and 
the  impact  of  money  problems,  as  well  as  the  opportunities  for  work  and  interest  in  the  reha- 
bilitation field,  are  referred  to  almost  as  often.  The  most  common  view  expressed  by  the 
educators  Is  that  they  dropped  a previous  interest  because  of  the  opportunities  of  rehabilita- 
tion work,  with  a third  giving  th^positive  response.  The  students,  on  the  other  hand,  show 
evidence  qf  negative  processes:  nearly  half  explain  their  career  change  by  lad  of  oppor- 
tunity 0£  satisfaction  in  their  first  area  of  interest. 
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Reasons  for  the  decision  to  enter  rehabilitation  counseling  repeat  this  "mixed-positive*^ 
negative"  pattern*  About  half  of  each  group,  it  is  true,  give  a "standard**  reason  - an 
interest  in  the  field,  but  thereafter  the  responses  diverge.  "Service  to  humanity"  is  men- 
tioned by  nearly  a quarter  of  the  supervisors,  whose  other  exp  Innotions  scatter  among  an 
interest  in  counseling,  an  available  fob,  and  the  like.  The  educators,  whc^fall  to  refer  to 
the  service  ethos  os  a career  selector,  place  greatest  emphasis  on  having  found  work  in  line 
with  their  occupational  goals,  suggesting  again  that  they  view  rehabilitation  counseling  as 
a special  cose  under  the  general  psychological  rubric*  The  students  refer  to  humanitarian 
service  and  an  interest  in  the  counseling  process,  but  more  than  25  per  cent  admit  tnat  they 
went  into  rehabilitation  counseling  only  because  there  was  money  available  for  graduate 
study,  or  because  it  was  the  closest  substitute  at  hand  for  o different  but  unobtainable  goal* 

Differences  in  the  pathways  to  rehabilitation  work  evidenced  between  present  and  future 
leaders  are  in  many  ways  a consequence  of  the  maturity  of  the  field.  Persons  who  mo*ed 
up  the  leadership  ladder  in  the  past  learned  about  rehabilitation  counseling  relatively  late, 
often  in  connection  with  other  work  experience  after  college,  because  the  occupation  was 
in  the  process  of  emerging  and  was  known  chiefly  in  the  very  narrow  circles  of  those  dealing 
with  the  handicapped*  As  the  professionalization  process  began , ond  academic  training 
programs  were  instituted,  recruitment  was  initiated  at  the  undergraduate  level  in  order  to 
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assure  the  success  of  the  post  graduate  programs.  People  drawn  To  psychology  or  medicine 
or  guidance  are  now  more  likely  to  learn  of  the  q,  uftunities  in  the  rehabilitation  specialty 
early,  and  be  persuaded  to  take  advantage  of  the  tanning  grants  and  job  openings  avail* 
able.  These  variations  In  the  choice  process,  even  though  induced  by  historical  develop- 
ments, are  matched  by  differences  in  attitudes  toward  and  conceprions  of  the  field* 


JOB  ATTRIBUTES  AND  ATTITUDES 

% 

The  leadership  segments  do  not  concur  on  their  image  of  the  occupation,  and  their 
level  of  satisfaction  varies  also,  but  the  differentiation  appears  to  be  based  less  on  disparity 
in  age  cohorts  than  on  dispority  in  work  setting  (Table  5). 

Although  the  majority  of  both  present  and  potential  leaders  are  satisfied  with  their  work, 
the  educators,  in  the'r  places  away  from  the  firing  line,  have  the  most  enthusiasm.  Two-  , 
thirds  place  themselves  in  the  11  very  satisfied1*  class,  compared  to  half  the, supervisors  and  less 
thon  a third  of  the  recent  students  * These  newcomers  also  express  the  mosf  distaste  for  their 
jobs,  with  almost  a quarter  dissatisfied  to  some  extent,  in  contrast  to  only  eight  per  cent  of 
the  other  leadership  groups.  This  is  not  entirely  attributable  to  the  rebellion  of  youth:  while' 
.a  third  of  the  students  under  35  do  place  themselves  in  one  of  the  dissatisfied  categories, 
over  13  per  cent  of  those  over  35  express  similar  views,  a higher  rote  than  occurs  in  either 
of  the  other  two  older  groups . 1 

A 

Meanings  are  given  to  these  attitudes  by  responses  to  questions  about  the  best  liked  and 
least  liked  w^ik  aspects.  Largo  majorities  of  both  supervisors  and  educators  specified,  as  best, 
liked  work  aspects,  preferences  for  administrative,  planning  and  supervisory  duties,  with 
only  an  occasional  allusion  to  counselling.  Half  the  recent  students, .on  the  other  hand, 
liked  counseling  best,  with  only  a minority  referring  to  administration.'  Despite  this  it  is  ihe 
supervisors  who  mention  the  humanitarian  satisfactions  of  helping  others  nre  frequently,  and 
the  students  who  do  so  -Feast.  It  Is  as  if  those  whose  position  in  the  rehabilitation  system 
provides  least  client  contact  need  most  to  express  the  rhetoric  af  service.  In  part  this  Is  a 
requirement  of  their  occupational  role*  Can  one  imagine  a supervisor  not  Imparting  to  his 
staff  the  oft-repeated  cliche  of  "service  to  the  client?11  Autonomy  and  professional  respon- 
sibility as  sources  of  satisfaction  are  of  little  concern  to  the  supervisors,  but  are  referred  to 
by  a quarter  of  the  recent  students  and  a third  of  the  educators*  The  implication  here  is  that 
academia  makes  more  of  thes^hatters  than  practitioners  long  in  the  Held. 

4. 

The  classic  complaint  of  too  much  paper  work  Is  dominant  among  the  least- liked  job 
aspects  of  all  three  groups*  However  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  students  end  supervisors 
allude  to  It,  as  against  more  than  half  the  educatofli^This  difference  is  probobly.not  ex- 
plainable by  real  variations  in  the  amount  of  paper  worn,  since  the  academic  setting  should, 
if  anything,  require*  the  least.  One  possibility  ts  that  paper  work  has  become  symbolic  of 
bureaucratic  red  tape,  so  that  some  respondents  complain  directly  about  the  system  rather  ■ 
than  the  symbol,  for  In  fact  the  combined  totals  of  dislike  for  bureaucratic  rules  and  paper 
work  are  about  equal  across  groups , Another  explanation  Is  based  on  the  theory  that  groans 
about  paper  work  ore  chiefly  rhetorical,  since  complaining  is  really  a safety  valve*  Time 
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TABLES  • 

JOB  ATTRIBUTES  AND  ATTITUDES  OF  REHABILITATION  COUNSELOR  LEADERSHIP 


DVR 

Recent  Students 

Supervisors 

"FF5BT 

Educators 

m Rehabilitation 

Characteristics 

— — 

%a 

% 

+ 

% 

JOB  SATISFACTION 

Very  satisfied 

49,0 

67,6 

29,6 

Satisfied 

49,3 

24,3 

44,9 

Somewhat  dissatisfied 

6,2 

2,7 

19,1 

Dissatisfied 

1,5 

5,4 

5,0 

Unknown 

3,0 

,0 

1,5 

BEST  LIKED  L 

wORiTAspecr 

- 

Counseling 

18,3 

5,4 

48.7 

Helping  others 

19,6 

10,8 

6.5 

Autonomy,  professional 

+ 

responsibility 

Administration, 

9,8 

32*4 

24.6 

staff  relations 

60,9 

83,8 

17.0 

Other  & unknown 

11,7 

2,7 

26.0 

LEAST  LIKED  t . 
WORK  ASPECT 

- 

None  ~ 

5,4 

2.7 

2r0 

Paper  work 

*43,8 

* 51.4 

38.2 

Bureaucratic  rules 

17,6 

10,8 

21.1 

Lack  of  resources,  reha- 

bilitation failures 

14*6 

13.5 

30.6 

Administration 

3,8 

18.9 

7.5 

Other 

14,3  - 

13,5 

10.5 

Unknown 

8,1 

,0 

3.0 

0 Weighted  by  Sampling  Fraction, 
b 

Percentages  total  more  then  100  because  some  respondents  mentioned  more  than  one  item, 

+ 

i 
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TABLE  5 (Continued) 


4 


. 

DVR 

Recent  Students 

StJ 

ipervisors 

Educators 

in  Rehabilitation 

Characteristics 

N=37 

N-199 

IMAGES  OF  THE  OCCUPA-  < 

%* 

% 

* 

!*■ 

% 

TIOKIj  ACR^MEkt  tHM 
Closure  quotas  affect  client , 

%»■ 

rehabilitation  plans 
Rehabilitation  counselor 

41.0 

67.6 

d 

55*8 

controls  own  work  plans 

72.8 

64  Jt 

67,8 

Gov't,  employment  inter" 

feres  with  professionalism 
Physician/  psychologist 

15.4  ' 

v.o 

33.7 

often  overrule  rehob. 

counselor 

17.6 

z:.i 

26.1 

Rehabilitation  counselor 

is  |ack"of-al  1- trades 
Rehab,  courts,  coordi- 

51.7 

32.4 

64.3 

nator  of  other  specialties 
Rehob,  courts,  must  deal 
with  physically  unpleasant 

76.1 

40.5 

63.8' 

■J 

people 

21,8 

21.6 

21,6 

Most  rehab,  couns,  tasks 

' 

are  p lesant  and 

interesting 

66,5 

67.6 

63,8 

Work  as  a rehab » counselor 

Is  often  emotionally 

* 

h 

exhausting 

Nearly  all  rehab,  llents 

A1.4 

70.3 

I* 

72  A 

come  from  poor  families 

26.2 

32.4 

31,7 

Q Weighted  by  Sampling  Fraction. 
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TABLE  5 (Continued) 


DVR 

Recent  Students 

■ 

Supervisors 

Educators 

in  Rehabilitation 

Characteristics 

N=462 

N*37 

hi =199 

%Q 

% 

IDEAL  SELF  IMAGE 

■ 

* 

■ 

■ 

J 

Positive  1 

3*6 

*0 

*5 

2 

19.2 

24*3 

23 

3 ' 

55,9 

45,9 

57*8 

to  4* 

21*1 

29,7 

. 

17*6 

5 - 

*2 

'*0 

*1*0 

6 

,0 

*0  1 

*0 

Negative  T 

*0  ’ 

*0 

*0 

0 Weighted  by  Sampling  Fraction* 


spent  on  desk  tasks  is  after  all  an'  interlude  from  the  stresses  of  decision-making  or  foce-ta~ 
face  dealings  with  clients  * On  these  grounds  perhaps  the  students  complain  least  because 
many  of  them,  neophytes  to  practice,  are  not  too  unhappy  about  having  same  more  mechan- 
ical and  less  demanding  duties*  - Another  least  liked  aspect  appears  chiefly  among  the  stu- 
dents: one-third  mention  the  lock  of  resources  for  rehabilitation  on  their  jobs*  This  may  be 
aru example^ of  "reality  shock  *"  The  students,  fresh  from  the  ideal  models  of  the  university 
setting,  are  not. yet  reconciled  to  the  uglier  truths  of  the  work  place* 

The  tasks  of  the" present  and  potential  leaders  ore  manifestly  not  the  same*  The  super- 
visors administer  and  supervise:  they  are  no  longer  rehabilitation  counselors,  although  o 
few  counselors- in-chaige  still  carry  case  loads*  The  educators  teoch  and  administer  on 
educational  program:  although  many  of  them  have  actual  rehabilitation  counseling  experi- 
ence, none  are,still.  in.  practice*  The  recent  students,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  the  field* 
A few  ore  already  on  the  upper  rungs  of  the  mobility  ladder,  but  most  are  still  practicing 
counselors  * In  view  of  these  disparate,  locations  in  the  system  of  rehabilitation,  the  varia- 
tions found  in  images  of  the  occupation  and  Its  roles  are  to  be  expected  * Data  ,oh'the$e 
images  were  secured  by  having  the  respondents  indicate  whether  or  not  they  agreed,  on  a 
five  point  scale,  with  a series  of  statements  possibly  descriptive  of  the  actual  work  -of  the 
counselor* 

- -f  ^ 

"Closure  quotas,"  the  regulations  which  require  a certain  number  of  cases  to  be  cata- 
logued annually  as  "closed-rehabllitated,"  produce  some  differences  of  opinion*  Two- 
thirds  of  the  educators,  who  do  not  labor  under  the  pressure  of  these  quotas,  believe  that 
they  affect  client  rehabilitation  plans,  a view  shored  by  only  40  per  cent  of  the  supervisors, 
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who  may  administer  such  pressure  to  their  staff  and  receive  it  from  iheir  superiors.  The  re- 
cent students,  most  of  vhori  work  under  the  quotas,  are  divided  about  half  and  half  on  the 
issue . ' 

^ ■■ 

Bureaucratic  rules,  such  as  quotas  for  closed  cases,  are  a feature  of  government  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  obstruct  staff  autonomy,  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  professionalism. 
Logically,  therefore,  persons  who  think  closure  quotas  affect  planning  for  the  client  should 
also  believe  that  government  employment  interferes  with  carrying  out  tasks  in  o professional 
manner.  But  only  a small  minority  of  supervisors  and  educators  are  critical'  in  this  way  . 

The  largest  proportion  denigrating  government  employment  occurs  among  the  recent  students, 
with  33  per  cent  holding  this  negative  opinion.  Furthermore,  evaluating  two  statements 
more  directly  relevant  to  autonomy,  two-thirds  of  each  group  agree  that  rehabilitation 
counselors  control  their  own  work  plans,  and  reject  the  notion  Hiat  physicians  or  psycholo- 
gists often  overrule  the  counselors1  decisions,  thus 'in  effect  claiming  that  counselors  are 
autonomous  on  both  counts.  One  explanation  of  this  apparent  inconsistency  is  that  closure 
quotas  are  put  in  a different  category  from  other  restraints,  real  or  potential*  Like  produc- 
tion quotas,  they  are  perhaps  viewed  as  a necessary  bureaucratic  evil,  common  to  oil  large 
scale  organizations,  and  irrelevant  to  the  issue  of  whether  allocation  of  Hme  and  authority 
aver  professional  decisions  is  in  the  hands  ofJhe  practitioner-employee-  Only  the  educators, 
not  involved  in  everyday  practice,  are  likely  to  project  an  image  of  restrictions  n suiting 
from  production  goals,  perhaps  because  out-put  standards  are  an  anathema  in  the  leisurely 
pace  of  academia. 

Another  possibility  is  that  the  educators,  with  their  background  and  focus  on  psycho- 
logical processes,  are  particularly  incensed  that  outside  consideration  tike  quotas  should 
affect  the  client-practitioner  relationship  in  any  way.  Indeed,  the  educators  appear  to 
support  the  counseling  aspect  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor's  duties  in  their  rejectionrof 
such  roles  as  jock-of-all-trades  or  coordinator  of  other  specialties.  The  majority  of  the 
supervisors  end  recent' students,  groups  which  ore  in  field  situations,  see  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  in  these  broker  activities,  coordinating  many  services  and  performing  a number 
of  tasks,  instead  of  concentrating  on  indiyiduol  counseling. 

I .... 

The  concept  of  "dirty  work"  os  a compc  >ent  °f  many  duties  in  the  helping  professions, 
discussed  in' detail  elsewhere,  ^ suggests  that  in  our  society  certain  occupations  are  allo- 
cated the  unpleasant  but  necessaiy  tasks  of  dealing  with  social  rejects  or  physical  deviants 
who  must  somehow  be  patched,  repaired  or  cared  far.  Although  rehabilitation  counseling 
might  be  considered  such  "dirty  work, " the  majority  in  all  leadership  groups  reject  this 
nation.  Only  a fifth  agree  Hiat  rehabilitation  counselors  must  deal  with  physically  unpleas- 
ant people,  and  less  than  a third  concur  that  clients  come  chiefly  from  the  poor. 

■ B H 

These  attitudes  could  reflect  the  fact  that  clleht  characteristics  are  variable.  Although 
studies  have  shown  disability  incidence  among  poverty  groups  about  triple  that  of  the  gen*  . 
eral  population,  ^ some  clients’  do  appear  among  the  more  prosperous.  Furthermore,  far 
every  single  deformed  client  there  are  a number  of  "..ormals"  with  whom  the  counselor  inter- 
acts in  the  total  rehabilitation  sequence  - school  teachers,  relatives,  prospective  employers, 
and  the  staff  of  various  community  agencies;  most  of  the  individuals  seen  in  connection  with 
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a particular  case  a*e  not  impaired*  On  the  other  hand,  the  responses  could  represent  a de- 
nial mechanism,  a refusal  to  recognize  ’'dirty  work"  as  a component  of  the  rehabilitation 
enterprise.  Evidence  of  denial  oppears  in  the  two-thirds  of  ecrch  group  who  agree  that  the 
rehabilitation  counselor's  work  is  often  emotionally  exhausting,  a response  not  really  ex- 
plained by  the  acknowledged  strain  of  intense  interaction  with  others  in  the  counseling  si.ja- 
tion,  and  thus  suggesting  symbolic  acceptance  of  a "dirty  work"  reality*  yeMwo-thirds 
also  claim  that  the  work  is  pleasant  and  interesting.  These  conflicting. cross  currents  of 
opinion  imply  that  there  is  considerable  ombivolence  in  the  images  of  the  occupation,  and 
that  this  ambivalence  characterizes  present  as  well  as  potential  leadership  groups. 

I 

I 

On  one  measure,  however,  there  is  consensus*  A series  of  six  characteristics  of  the 
ideol  counselor  and  six  characteristics  of  the  inadequate  counselor,  validated  in  q reepnt 
California  study,  ^ were  presented  as  a simple  personality  scale*  The  self- images  of  the 
leadership  groups  which  were  generated  ere  remarkably  similar.  On  o scoring  system  ranging 
from  one  for  all  positive  to  seven  for  all  negative,  most  supervisors,  educators  and  students 
placed  themselver  in  categories  three,  two,  or  one  - from  good  to  ideal  counselors  - with 
very  little  variation  between  the  groups.  It  is  appqrent  that  the  ieadershio  considers  itsisif 
quite  capable  of  leading,  guiding,  and  counseling  others* 

This  examination  of  the  job  attributes  and  attitudes  of  the  three  groups  offers  tittle  to 
presage  changes  in  leadership  styles  when  the  recent  students  begin  to  move  up  in  the  reha-, 
bilitation  hierarchy*  Those  presently1  dissatisfied,  if  is  true,  may  seek  reforms,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  lack  of  resources  and  bureaucratic  rules,  their  present  complaints*  But  it  is 
also  likely  that  as  they  rise  in  the  system  they  wijl  become  reconciled,  or  alternately  that 
their  dissatisfaction  will  spur  them  to  leave  the 'system*  In  addition,  among  the  considerable 
number  who  enjoy  counseling  most  among  their  various  duties,  there  may  be  some  recent 
students  who  will  prefer  to  remain  as  counselors  rather  than  move  up  to  supervisory  roles. 
Despite  the  fact  that  their  mentors  in  graduate  school  largely  reject  the  jack-of-al  I -trades 
and  coordinator  definitions  of  rehabilitation’ counselor  tasks,  the  students  have  apparently  rec 
ognized  that  these  are  the  facts  of  the  field,  concurring  already  with  the  views  of  the  super- 
visory echelon  in  this  regard. 


THE  PROFESSIONALISM  OF  REHABILITATION  COUNSELING 

Interest  in  the  binaries,  opinions  and  attitudes  of  present  arid  future  leadership  is  largely 
a prelude  to  a major  concern  of  this  paper,  the  prospects  for  professionalization  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  rehabilitation  counseling,  and  the  possible  participation  of  present  and  potential 
leadership  in  the  process.  Views  on  professionalism  in  genert  ’ and  rehabilitation  counseling 
in  particular  indicate  some  differences  between  the  groups  (Table  6)*  In  reviewing  these 
data,  one  may  consider  the  recent  students  as  being  in  transition  between  two  poles*  On  the  „ 
one  hand  is  the  academic  ideal,  as  embodied  by  the  educators,  and  an  the  other  is  the  prac- 
tical reality,  as  represented  by  the  supervisors.  Jhe  students,  in  moving  from  the  university, 
carry  with  them  a model  inculcated  by  their  training  and  In  entering  the  field  are  subjected 
to  socialization  into  the  es4  -blished  ways  of  doing  things,  which  may  differ  considerably  from 
she  model*  This  occurs  whether  they  enter  the  field  as  interns,  or  as  full-fledged  practitioners* 
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PROFESSIONALISM  ATTITUDES  OF  REHABILITATION  COUNSELING  LEADERSHIP 


8 

DVR 

Recent  Students 

Supervisors 

Educators 

in  Rehabilitation 

Characteristics 

Tmr~ 

N=37 

R=I99 

r 

% 

P 

% 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A 

PROFKSlONb,  c 

, 

Body  of  knowledge 

56-0 

73.0 

58-8 

Service  orientation 

28-5 

21.6 

18.1 

Autonomy  in  job  performance 

10-9 

24.3 

5-0 

Professional  associations 

6-3 

13.5 

4.0 

High  quality  of  job  perform- 

JC) 

ance 

62-9 

' 62-1 

50-7 

Status  attributes  ^ 

8-3 

-0  ■ 

7-5 

Other  and  unknown 

23-6 

32-4 

25-0 

BENEFITS  OF  PROFES- 

SlCNALI2ATIOMe 

,r  - — 

Better  service  to  public 

65-6 

72-9 

Not  m easui 

Better  conditions  for  staff 

61-9  ■ 

67-5 

Better  relations  with  other 

disciplines 

20-1 

16-2 

Other  and  unknown 

5-2 

5-4 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  REHA 

F 

biutAtion  counseling 

d 

(mean  value 

of  responses) 

High  responsibility  for  client 

' 

welfare 

1 -5 

1.5 

1-7 

Confidential  client  relation- 

ship 

1-5 

1-7 

1-5 

Service  to  humanity 

T-7 

1-3 

1-6  ■ 

Code  of  ethics 

1,9 

2-1 

2-1 

Highly  specialized  skills 

2-0 

2,0 

, *T2'* 1 

Standards  of  performance 

2,0 

2-3 

2-2 

“Weighted  by  Sampling  Fraction. 

L 

Recent  students1  attitudes- measured  prior  to  entry  into  field- 

«%  11 

c Percentages  total  more  than  100  because  some  respondents  mentioned  more  than  one  item 

^ Score  of  1 indicates  item  is  very'' characteristic  or  rehabilitation  counseling,  while  score 
of  5 indicates  item  is  definitely  not  chora  cterisrtc- 


r*- 
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TABLE  6 (Continued) 


DVR 

Recent  Students 

Supervisors 

Educators 

In  Rehabilitation 

Characteristics 

N=282 

N-37. 

• FFT9? 

% 

%■ 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  REhA- 

"j 

■h 

BJUTATION  COUNSELING 

d 

(Continued)  - r 

Unique  body  of  scientific 

knowledge 

2,2 

2,6 

2,7 

Years  of  training  required 

2,6 

2,5 

2,5 

Self-sacrificing  concern  for 

- 

others 

2,6 

2,3 

2,B 

High  public  prestige 

2,8 

3,1 

3,2 

Powerful  professional  associ- 

■ 

ation 

3,0 

3,2 

3.2 

EVALUATION  OF  PROFES- 

SIONAUSM  OF  REHABIU- 

TATION  COUNSELING 

Very  law 

3,6, 

16,2 

4 0 

Low 

27,7 

43,2 

46,7 

Medium  , 

35,1 

29,7 

30,2 

High 

21,0 

8,1 

11,6 

Very  high 

8,9 

2,7 

3,5 

Unknown 

37 

,0 

4,0 

MEAN  PROFESSIONALISM 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

OF  REHABILITATION 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

JOBS  . 

4 

Physician 

1,5 

1,5 

1,7 

Psychiatrist 

1,9 

2,1 

1,6 

Clinical  psychologist 

3,3 

2.8 

3,0 

Rehabilitation  counselor 

4,0 

4,1 

4,6. 

Psychiatric  social  worker 

5,0 

5,1 

4,7 

Nurse 

5,7 

5,4 

. 6,1 

Occupational  therapist 

6,4 

5,8 

6,7 

Welfare  social  worker 

6,9 

7,2 

7,4 

0 Weighted  by  Sampling  Fraction, 

k Recent  students^  attitudes  measured  prior  to  entry  into  field, 

n 

c Percentages  total  more  than  100  because  some  respondents  mentioned  more  than  one  item. 

Score  of  1 indicates  item  is  very  characteristic  or  rehabilitation  counsel ing,  while  Score 
of  5 indicates  item  is  definitely  not  oharocteristic , 
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Whether  the  prior  node!  or  current  socialization  will  triumph  in  fashioning  the  potential 
leadership  is  an£  of  the  issues  te  which  attention  is  now  turned*  First,,  however,  it  will 
be  useful  to  review  the  images  of  what  professionalism  is,  as  held  by  the  three  leadership 
groups,  including  the  students  just  before  they  entered  the  lobor  market* 

in  response  to  the  open-ended  question,  “What  do  you  think  makes  a job  professional, " 
each  group  referred  predominantly  to  two  sets  of  characteristics:  ^knowledge  requirements 
and  performance  excellence*  Educators  were  more  likely  than  either  group  to  mention  mas- 
tery  of  aHaody  of  knowledge  or  extensive  training*  Both  educators  and  supervisors  referred 
more  frequently  to  high  quality  of  job  performance  or  high  standards  than  did  the  students. 
Other  responses  were  more  idiosyncratic*  It  occurred  to  only  a few  in  each  group  to  allude  - 
to  a service  orientation,.  end  here  the  supervisors  produce  the  highest  response  rate,  with  28 
per  cent  indicating  that  human! tar ianism  1$  a factor*  On  the  other  hand,  autonomy  was 
mentioned  by  a quarter  of  the  educators,  mare  frequently  than  by  the  supervisors,  who  being 
presently  in  the  field  should  presumably  be  experiencing  the  pleasures  of  professional  free- 
dom* Only  smaH -proportions  noted  the  role  of  a professional  association,  or  made  reference 
to  status  attributes  such  as  high  pay  and  prestige* 

The  students  are  more  like  their  mentors  m the  univer-ity  training  programs  in  omitting 
allusions  to  o service  orientation,  but  resemble  their  future  supervisors  in  the  practice  situa- 
tion by  giving  little  attention  to  autonomy  ora  professional  association  as  elements  in  pro- 
fessionalism* This  may  partly  be  the  result  of  socialization  during  internship,  since  all 
these  variations  in  professed  attributes  are  consequences  of  differential  experience,  orien-  . 
tation,  and  work  system  ideology. 

The  educators  and  supervisors  were  queried  on  the  benefits  of  professionalization,  an 
issue  which  was  not  explored  with  the  students*  It  has  been  suggested  that  attempts  to  up- 
grade an  occupation  to  professional  status  may  be  moti voted  chiefly  by  venal  concerns,  *0 
such  as  the  benefits  of  more  pay  and  a loftier  prestige  level,  whereas  the  goal  of  better 
service  to  the  client  should  theoretically  be  of  even  greater  salience.  On  an  open-ended 
question,  two-thirds  or  more  of  both  types  of  present  leadership  spontaneously  voiced  the 
opinion  that  better  service  to  the  public  would  result  from  professionalization,  and  almost 
as  frequently  referred  to  better  conditions  for  the  staff  os  also  forthcoming*  A third  benefit, 
not  previously  considered,  but  mentioned  by  almost  a fifth  of  the  respondents,  wqs,qn .im- 
provement of  relationships  with  other  disciplines  through  the  definition  of  the  field  which, 
professionalization  was  expected  to  produce*  Not  quite  the  same  as  status,  this  benefit 
seemed  analogous  if  not  equivalent  to  autonomy  in  the  formulations  of  the  respondents*  ' ' 1 

« *1  * - 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  various  standard  characteristics  of  a profession  apply 
to  rehabilitation  counseling,  the  three  leadership  groups  were  asked  to  indicate  on  a scale' 
ranging  from  one,  “strongly  agree,"  to  five,  “strongly  disagree/1  whether  eleven  sta te- 
rn jnts  were  descriptive  of  the  occupation*  With  very  little  Variation,  the  groups  agree  that 
rehabilitation  counseling  involves  high  responsibility  for  client  welfare,  and  a confidential 
relationship  with  the  client*  Although  the  consensus  ts  that  the  work  provides  a service  to 
humanity,  the  supervisors  and  students  are  in  this  Instance  not  quite  as  sure  as  the  educators. 
With  somewhat  less  strong  opinions,  all  tend  to  agree  that  the  occupation  has  a code  of 
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ethics,  a set  of  highly  specialized  skills,  and  self-imposed  standards  o.  performance*  On 
the  issue  of  a unique  body  of  scientific  knowledge,  however,  agreement  is  not  so  definite; 
educators  and  students  tend  to  be  ambivalent  about  the  claim  to  a body  of  knowledge,  while 
the  supervisors  affirm  the  claim*  AH  the  groups  are  somewhat  unsure  whether  or  not  many 
years  of  training  ore  really  required  to  become  o rehabilitation  counselor,  and  ore  unwilling 
or  unable  to  state  whether  or  not  the  occupation  has  high  public  prestige  and  the  backing 
of  a powerful  profess ioriol  association*  Although  supervisor  ond  students  are  not  sure  that 
rehabilitation  counseling  is  marked  by  self-sacrificing  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others, 
the  academicians  tend  to  hold  this  belief. 

On  the  whole  the  students  are  somewhat  more  skeptical  of  their  trade  than  either  of  the 
other  groups,  but  are,  at  one  year  of  ter  completion  of  their  studies,  still  more  like  their 
university  teachers  than  their  current  colleogues*  This  is  seen  not  only  in  the  above  eval- 
uation of  the  separate  characteristics  of  rehabilitation  counseling,  but  also  in  a globol 
evaluation  of  the  professionalism  of  the  occupation*  Using  a professionalism  scale  which  ■ 
was  presented  to  the  respondents  as  ranging  from  a low  of  welfare  social  worker  to  a high 
of  physician,  the  supervisors  place  rehabilitation  counseling  chiefly  in  the  middle,  and 
the  educators  or  students  place  ir  predominantly  towards  the  lower  end*  In  this  instance  the 
educators,  secure  in  their  university  vantage-point,  can  survey  the  entire  field  and  assess 
Its  weaknesses:  only  ten  per  cent  consider  the  professionalism  of  rehabilitation  counseling 

to  be  high  or  very  high  * This  compares  with  almost  a third  of  the  supervisors  with  as 
sanguine  on  opinio, i,  ond  15  per  cent  of  the  students* 

* One  surprising  finding  is  the  range  of  opinion  among  the  supervisors:  while  30  per  cent 
rate  their  profession  high,  another  30  per  cent  rate  it  low*  One  interpretation  of  this  spread 
of  opinion  is  that  some  individuals  in  supervision  do  not  perceive  rehabil  f tat  ion  counseling  as 
a profession  or  on  the  way  to  becoming  one*  They  moy  view  it  os  an  art  or  skilled  craft. 

These  respondents  in  rating  their  work  role  high  on  this  scale,  may  not  be  acknowledging  its 
professionalism  but  may  be  evaluating  it  from  o technical-vocational  orientation.  Later  mal- 
ys  is  will  determine  whether  such  differences  also  relate  to  varying  levels’ of  supervision  in  the 
occupational  structure,  and  varying  seniority  in  the  field. 

The  intermediate  opinion  of  the  students  on  this  measure  can  be  explained  if  those  most 
like  their  teachers  in  being  severely  critical  of  the  field  did  not  in  the  end  actually  enter 
It  and  ore  thus  not  included  in  the  present  findings.  Further  analysis  is  also  required  to  pur- 
sue this  notion* 

As  a final  estimate  of  the  relative  position  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor  in  the  work 
system  of  rehabilitation,  respondents  were  asked  to  rank  a series  of  eight  occupations  custo- 
marily found  in  the  system*  Although  the; mean  rankings  vary  somewhat  between  groups, 
their  ordering  is  almost  identical*  Physician  and  psychiatrist  take  first  and  second  rlace 
respectively,  except  among  the  students,  who  reverse  the  sequence*  The  clinical  psychol- 
ogist follows,  with  the  rehabilitation  counselor  next,  in  fourth  place  . Trailing  behind  ore 
the  psychiatric  social  worker,  the  nurse,  the  occupational  therapist,  and  the  welfare  social 
worker,  in  that  order.  The  rehabilitation  corfft$$lor,  it  appears,  is  ranked  first  among  those 
■ who  qualify  for  their  jobs  with  a master's  degree  or  less,  just  below  the  three  professions 
which  require  a doctorate  for  practice. 


Another  dimension  of  the  profess  iono  I ism  of  an  occupation  is  the  extent  to  which  incum- 
bents meet  the  norms  of  professional  behavior*  Measurements  of  the  degree  of  autonomy 
available  or  exercised  In  work  performance,  and  of  the  level  of  humanitarian  orientation, 
were  not  ottempted  in  this  phase  of  the  study*  ’ Attention  was  given,  however,  to  the  extent 
to  which  incumbents  fulfilled  the  obligation  to  develop  and  maintain  a body  of  knowledge* 
This  requires  keeping  current  on  new  developments  in  the  field  through  membership  in  pro- 
fessional associations  and  attendance  at  professional  meeting  where  knowledge  is  exchanged, 
and  through  reading  of  professional  journals*  Also  called  for  is  the  dissemination  of  new 
knowledge  by  way  of  publication  of  articles  or  books  which  expand  theoretical  horizons  or 
provide  innovative  techniques*  Differences'  in  these  characteristics  between  leadership 
groups  ore  more  marked  than  variations  in  professionalism  attitudes  {Table  7)* 

As  described  in  more  detoil  elsewhere,  there  are  several  organizations  in  the  field 
which  lay  claim  to  being  the  appropriate  professional  association  for  rehabilitation  counse- 
ling. The  American  Psychological  Association  is  for  the  psychologists  with  a Ph*D*  degree, 
and  thus  open  only  to  a few  of  the  supervisors  and  recent  students.  Four  out  of  five  educa- 
tors belong,  however,  a fact  which  incidentally  reinforces  the  prior  impression  of  the  psy- 
chological emphasis  of  the  training  programs*  The  American  Rehabilitation  Counseling 
Association  is  an  offshoot  of  the  American  Personnel  and-Guidance  Association,  and  seems 
to  attract  members  whose  primary  focus  is  on  the  counseling  process*  Nine  out  of  ten  edu- 
cators are  ARCA  members,  but  only  o quarter  of  the  students  and  less  than  ten  per  cent  of 
the  supervisors*  The  National  Rehabilitation  Counseling  Association  is  the  group  to  which 
most  of  the  state-federal  employees  belong;  originally  a division  of  the  National  Rehabili- 
tation Association,  it  continues  to  be  most  attractive  to  those  whose  major  interest  is  reha- 
bilitation* Nearly  two-thirds  of  supervisors  and  educators  are  members,  but  less  than  half 
the  students.  Furthermore,  somewhat  less  than  half  of  each  leadership  group  belongs  to  the 
parent  organizations  only,  such  as  APGA  or  NRA,  or  to  special  associations  such  as  those 
for  social  workers,  workers  with  the  blind,  and  the  like* 

r 

The  great  majority  of  members  of  these  associations  actually  attended  meetings  of  the 
groups  during  the  yew  prior  to  the  study.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  many 
meetings  are  regional  or  on  a state-wide  basis,  and  attendance  is  not  only  relatively  easy 
but  encouraged  in  the  various  agencies . The  pattern  of  attendance  m irrors  the  membership 
patterns*  Thus  the  educators  are  the  most  active  joiners  and  attenders,  followed  by  the 
supervisors,  with  the  students  bringing  up  the  rear*  Further,  the  educators  ore  chiefly  in 
and  attend  meetings  of  the  APA  and  the  ARCA,  while  the  NRCA  and  the  more  general 
organizations  are  the  main  attractions  for  both  supervisors  and  students*  , 

Variations  in  readership  preferences  have  a slightly  different  configuration*  basic 
theoretical  journals,  such  as  the  Journal  of  Counseling  "Psychology,  the  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Journal,  or  Social  Casework  are  read  by  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  educators, 

40  per  cent  of  the  students,  but  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  supervisors . More  of  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  read  rehabilitation  publications,  such  as  the  Journal  of  Rehabilitation, 
or  Rehabilitation  Literature,  than  do  either  educators  or  students,  though  the  majority  of 
a I l^Kree^  groups  claim  readership*  Students,  accordingly,  are  sUlLc?oserJo,the^ocgdenii<L.. 
reading  pattern,  one  year  after  graduation. 
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TABLE  7 

PROFESSIONALISM  LEVEL  OF  REHABILITATION  COUNSELOR  LEADERSHIP 


DVR 

Recent  Students 

Supervisors 

Educators 

In  Rehabilitation 

Characteristics 

n=4& 

N-tf 



%o 

% 

% 

PROFESSIONAL  MEMBER- 

/ 

SHIPS  HELD  b 

None 

1-1 

- .0 

13.1 

APA 

4,3 

81.0 

5.0 

ARCA 

7,5 

89,1 

24,7 

NR<fA 

62,3 

62.1 

46.3 

NR  A,  A PGA,  NASW,etc. 

48,4 

48,6 

41,6 

Other  or  unknown 

2,2 

,0 

8,0 

PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 

ATTENDL6  In  pftfeVIcbUS 

b 

YEAR 

None 

13,0 

5,4 

24,6 

APA 

3,4 

48,6 

5,0 

ARCA 

4,0 

70.2 

10,5 

NRCA 

38,4 

4X2 

24,1 

NRA,  APGA,  NASW,  etc. 

48,6 

27,0 

43.7 

Other  or  unknown 

5,1 

,0 

9,0 

TYPE  OF  PROFESSIONAL, 

JOURNAL  READ 

None 

2*1 

,0 

9,0 

Basic  theoretical 

21,8 

86.5 

41,7 

General  rehabilitation 

89,; 

78,4 

79,4 

Specialized  conditions 

20,0 

8.1 

10,0 

Other  or  unknown 

5,7 

5.4 

j2,0 

PUBLICATION  OF 

w 

BOOKS  OR  ARTICLES 

None 

81,6 

10.8 

Not  measur 

One 

7.0 

13.5 

Two  or  more 

5,2 

64.8 

Unknown 

6,2 

10.8 

0 Weighted  by  Sampling  Fraction, 
b 


Percentages  total  more  than  100  because  tome  respondents  mentioned  more  than  one  Item. 
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Publication  of  books  or  articles  is  one  way  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  a field  is 
engaged  in  research  and  the  expansion  and  dissemination  of  new  knowledge*  The  educators 
appear  to  be  active  in  this  regard*  Only  ten  per  cent  have  never  published/  while  two- 
thirds  have  produced  two  or  more  publications/  and/  as  the  raw  data  show,  a few  have  more 
than  100  books  and  articles  to  their  credit*  However,  the  educators,  being  located  in  a 
university  setting,  have  certain  advantages  in  resources  and  staff  for  concreting  and  report- 
ing on  research,  not  to  mention  the  "publish  or  perish"  pressures,  which  are  their  "closure 
quotas.11  In  addition,  the  evidence  indicotes  that  many  of  the  educators'  publications  are 
in  psychology,  psychosomatic  medicine,  or  other  areas  only  ancillary  to  rehabilitation 
counseling.  I f the  ferment  of  new  ideas  in  the  field  and  the  proliferation  of  fresh  knowledge 
derived  from  practice  is  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  supervisor  productivity,  the  conclusion 
must  be  negative;  Over  80  per  cent  of  these  present  leaders  have  never  published,  and  oniy 
five  per  cent  are  known  to  hove  two  or  more  publications.  Data  on  this  variable  hove  not 
yet  been  gathered  from  the  recent  students,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  meaningless  so 
early  in  their  careers. 

The  overall  picture  which  emerges  from  these  findings  is  that  educators  do  not  yet  see 
rehabilitation  counseling  os  being  a full  profession,  and  have  inculcated  the  students  with 
this  point  of  view.  One  of  the  shortcomings,  *it  appears,  is  the  lack  af  a body  of  scientific 
knowledge  unique  to  the  field,  a particularly  telling  criticism,  because  a knowledge  bose 
is  seen  by  so  many  as  the  touchstone  of  professionalism.  While  the  absence  of  o powerful 
professional  association  and  the  fbilure  to  win  high  public  prestige  are  also  weaknesses  of 
the  occupation,  they  are  less  pivotal  because  so  few  believe  these  attributes  moke  a job 
professional.  In  their  affiliations  the  educators  underscore  their  loyalty  to  psychology  as  a 
discipline  and  counseling/guidance  as  an  area  of  practice.  However,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  cost  the  field  into  this  mold,  at  least  judging  by  the  affiliations,  activities  and  . 
attitudes  of  the  supervisors.^  The  students,  the  emerging  leadership,  still  retain  many  of 
the  orientations  acquired  during  training.  But  this  is  the  case  only  one  year  of  ter  the  end 
oT>freir'scho6lmg".“Wfct  th^ifuatlofrw^ it hbeTrevercrhyearHaterj-^wherrself-selectt ort- 
hos dropped  off  those  least  able  to  reconcile  to  field  realities,  and  when  the  socialization 
process  under  supervisors  with-a  different  definition  af  problems  and  solutions  has  token 
hold,  remains  to  be  determined  through  the  longitudinal  research  phases  of  this  study. 


LEADERSHIP  - WHERE? 


Present  leadership  in  the  rehabilitation  counseling  field  is  located  in  the  supervisory  . , 
echelons  of  the  state-federal  agencies  and  among  the  educates  In  the  university-setting 
training  programs.  These  "old-timers"  arc  alike  in  having  worked  their- way  up  from  lowly 
social  positions,  in  having  extensive  backgrounds  in  other  peoplftrserving  occupations 
plus  long  seniority  in  the  rehabilitation  field,  and  in  being  satisfied,  w Ith  their  work,  par- 
ticularly its  administrative  and  leadership  aspects.  They  differ  in  educational  achieve- 
ments, although  apparently  not  In  ability,  in  their  present  level  of  earnings,  and  in  .the 
nature  of  their  personal  experiences  with  disablement*  Potential  leadership,  in  the  person 
of  recent  graduates  from  rehabilitation  counseling  training  programs,  armed  In  the  mobility 
competition  with  their  M*A.  degrees,  both  differ  from  and  resemble  their  field  supervisors 
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ond  former  teachers.  They  are  of  course  younger,  with  less  experience  both  in  the  world  of 
work  and  in  the  rehabilitation  counseling  field;  while  some  have  come  up  in  the  socioi  class 
scale,  many  have  risen  little  if  at  all  * Despite  above  average  academic  attainment  as  testi- 
fied by  their  master's  diplomas,  their  scholastic  record  is  not  outstanding*  They  are  less 
satisfied  with  their  work,  although  they  enjoy  actual  counseling,  and  their  pathways  to  the 
job  are  different  as  well,  with  interest  first  spurred  in  the  academic  setting,  ond  rehabilita- 
tion counseling  frequently  selected  as  an  expediency*  Like  the  present  leadership  however, 
many  have  had  intimate  family  and  personal  contact  with  disability,  and  nearly  all  see 
themselves  as  having  the  qualities  of  a good  counselor*  


What  are  the  consequences  of  these  characteristics  and  attitudes  for  the  professionaliza- 
tion of  the  occupation?  The  question  is  difficult  to  answer  in  the  absence  of  clear  cut, 
agreed-upon  criteria  for  the  appropriate  professionalization  process*  If  one  accepts  the 
definition  of  a profession  as  an  occupation  with  a unique  body  of  knowledge  base  ond  a 
humanitarian  orientation,  from  which  autonomy  in  job  performance  follows,  then  the  task  of 
professionalization  is  to  create,  carve  out,  or  expand  a body  of  knowledge,  and  to  foster  a 


ice  ethos  among  incumbents*  The  mechanism  for  accomplishing  these  goals,  as  suggested 
iy  years  ago  by  Canr-Saunders, **  is  to  form  o professional  association  which  can  pursue  thi 


serv  i 

many  years  ago  by  Canr-Saunders,^  is  to  form  a professional  association  which  can  pursue  them 
and  institutionalize  their  continual  regatta inment,  while  harvesting  rich  side-benefits  of  pres- 
tige, esteem,  awards  and  power  in  the  market  place* 


It  can  be  argued  that  the  humanitarian  ethos  has  largely  been  achieved,  in  view  of  the 
consensus  in  each  leadership  group  concerning  high  responsibility  for  client  welfare,  the  con- 
fidential client  relationship  and  the  service  aspects  of  the  rehabilitation  counseling  rale,  ~ 
even  though  the  importance  of  this  element  is  overlooked  by  many  in  describing  a profession* 
There  fs  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  whether  the  unique  knowledge  goal  has  heen  attained, 
along  with  majority  agreement  in  each  group  that  it  is  a critical  characteristic  of  profession- 
alism* Furthermore,  with  some  variations  in  level,  all  three  groups  largely  concur  in  the 
- - view  that  rehabilitation  counseling  has  not  reached  the  peak  of  profess tonal  ism  , — 


Under  these  conditions  <t  might  be  assumed  that  there  would  be  a movement  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a scientific  discipline  to  undergird  the  rehabilitation  counseling  enterprise,  and 
that  this  push  would  come  chiefly  from -the  academic  scene,  both  educators  and  students*  But 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case . In  fact  when  these  groups  were  asked  to  list  the  majo^ 
current  problems  of  the  field,  bss  than  ten  per  cent  mentioned  the  lack  cf  a body  of  knowl- 
edge, although  more  than  a quarter  referred  to  the  need  far  a better  definition  of  the  field  or 
improved  relations  with  other  professions,  a search  for  identity -which  could  reflect  the  desire 
to  Isolate  a definite  area  of  knowledge  to  which  they  could  lay  claim  (Table  8). 

An  apparent  reason  for  this  minimal  concern  is  the  academic  concept  of  rehabilitation 
counseling  as  a discipline*  A large  majority  of  the  educators  and  a plurality  of  the  students 
view  it  p$  a sub-specialty,  with  counseling  as  the  generic  field;  kss  than  20  per  cent  consider 
it  c separate  discipline*  Accordingly,  ItJj.  nofsurprising  to  find  more  concern  about  prob- 
lems of  manpower  shortages  and  maintaining  standards  than  about  delineating  a unique  science* 

Fewer  students  than  educators  have  these  opinions*  Nearly  40  per  cent  see  rehabilitation 
counseling  as  a distinct  field,  and  an  equivalent  proportion  view  acceptance  by  other  pro- 
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TABLE  8 


Recent  Students 

' Educators 

in  Rehabilitation 

MOST  URGENT  PROBLEMS 

N=37 

N=199 

% 

% 

Maintaining  standards 

,51 .4 

34.2 

Lack  of  o body  of  knowledge 

8.1 

5.5 

Acceptance  by  professions. 

' 

•definition  of  field 

27.0 

36.1 

Manpower  shortages 

27 .0 

15.6 

Better  leadership 

8.1 

9.5 

Other 

21.6 

17.0 

Unknown 

0,0 

4.5 

REHABILITATION  COUNSELING  AS  A DISCIPLINE 

* 4 * 

Separate  field 

18,9 

37.7 

Specialty  within  counseling 

70,3 

43.7 

Specialty  within  psychology 

/ 5 .4 

.5 

Unknown 

5.4 

18.1 

fe  si  Ions  and  a Letter  definition  of  their  area  of  competence  as  among  the  mast  urgent  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  emerging  profession.  Whether  these  divergencies  from  the  attitudes  of 
their  teachers  are  a resuftof  practical  experience  cannot  be  determined.  Supervisors'  views 
were  not  so  Belted  In  these  areds7^hd  no  compari^onTare  possible^  — 

If,  however,  the  supervisors  consider  rehabilitation- counseling  ta  be  c separate  field, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  to  support  this  contention  in  their  spontaneous  comments  on  their 
questionnaires^*4  then  certain  organizational  differences  between  supervisors  and  educators 
may  be  explained.  As  noted  above,  the  pattern  of  professional  association  affiliation  of  the 
academicians  departs  markedly  from  that  of  the  practitioners.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  uni- 
versity-based leaders  belong  ta  the  ARCA,  which  is  ideologically  akin  to  }He  American- 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Assoc i a r,  and  wedded  to  the  notion  that  counseling  is  the  critical 
element  In  rehabilitation  counsels  <j.  Small  wonder  that  so  many  of  the  educators  also  be- 
lieve that  rehabilitation  counseling  is  best  considered  a counseling  specialty.*  Two-thirds  of 
the  field-bosed  leaders  are  in  the  NRCA,  the  offspring  of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation, and  are  committed  to  the  idea  thot  rehabilitation  1$  the  key  element  in  rehabilitation 
counseling.  It  follows  that  many  supervisors,  as  do  many  students,  would  be  likely  to  con-  - 
sider  rehabilitation  counseling  o unique  and  independent  discipline. 

Dispute  conceptions  of  the  place  of  rehabilitation  counseling  In  the  range  of  disciplines  4 

and  hierarchy  of  scientific  "knowledge  also  account  for  the  failure  to  achieve  a unified  pro- 
fessional ossoefation.  Lacking  one  organizational  structure  to  collect,  codify,  and  dfcsemi- 
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nrte  the  results  of  research  findings  and  theoretical  insights,  and  to  specify  and  enforce 
ethical  definitions  of  practice,  rehabilitation  counseling  is  without  an  essential  tool  in  the 
professionalization  process*  This  goo  is  not  likely  to  be  Fjiled  unless  and  until  some  eon~ 
sensus  is  achieved  on  fust  what  rehabilitation  counseling  is. 

Based  on  the  knowledge  at  hand  concerning  the  old  and  new  leadership  groups,  there 
are  no  assurances  that  this  is  the  direction  in  which  they  wilt  lead.  The  experienced 
supervisors,  nestled  into  the  organ  izatioifai  structure  of  the  state  “federal  offices,  are  not 
likely  to  abondon  the  concentration  on  rehabilitation  which  is  both  the  rhetoric  and  the 
rationale  of  their  occupational  situation.  The  equally  knowledgeable  educators,  secure  in 
their  academic  chairs,  are  not  apt  to  detach  themselves  from  the  psychological  and  coun* 
seling  base  which  justifies  their  claim  to  scholarship  and  their  departmental  perquisites.  The 
new  leaders,  largely  inexperienced  fcjt  newly  educated,  could  serve  to  proselytize  the  field 
in  the  academic  ideology,  defining  the  xehabi I itation  counseling  role  less  as  broker/ coordi- 
nator and  more  as  counsel or/gulde . But  will  they? 

Nothing  in  their  characteristics  or  attitudes  suggests  it.  These  younger  people,  whom 
In  another  context  one  might  expect  to  find  in  the  forefront  of  development  and  change,  may 
in  this  case  be  more  preoccupied  with  the  label  of  professionalism  than  Its  substance.  As 
noted  earlier  in  this  paper,  their  relatively  more  limited  experiences  arid  ability,  when 
coupled  with  their  Socialized  training,  could  mean  a narrower,  less  worldly-wise  outlook 
than  that  of  the  oid-timer  supervisors  and  educators . Under  these  circumstances,  the  title 
of  professional  is  a precious  right,  bosed  on  the  "master's  license1'  alone,  and  not  to  be 
placed  m jeopardy  by  any  tinkering  with  definitions  or  identities. 

The  student  group,  moreover,  is  Very  nearly  split  on  a definition  of  the  field.  If  the 
demands  of  rapid  expansion  push  virtually  the  entire  group  into  leadership  on  the  strength  of 
the  possession  of  advanced  degrees,  they  will  carry  Into  the  hierarchy  divided  views  on  their 
occupation  with  no  concerted  impact.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  differential  abilities, 
experiences,  and  interests  In  counsering~w  iH  tend  7o  select  out” only- certain'  of  rhe  recent  - 
students  for  upward  mobility. 

* 

One  attempt  to  identify  these  future  climbers  is  a career  success  IndOx  (111),  combining 
elements  of  educational  experiences  and  career  knowledge  conducive  to  advancement. 

Among  the  students  most  likely  to  succeed,]  however,  not  all  are  committed  to  rehabilitation 
counseling.  The  role  commitment  Index  (VII),  consisting  of  relevant  background  and  career 
choice  variables,  Indicates  such  investment  in  the  field. Students  who  are  high  both  in 
their  chances  for  promotion  and  in  their  commitment  are  as  divided  as  their  colleagues  on  the 
issue  of  the 
professions . 

If  one  critical  step  in  the  professionalization  process  is  the  achievement  of  a common 
agreement  on  identity,  then  neither  old  leadership  nor  new  is  presently  pointing  the  direc- 
tion for  rehabilitation  counseling, 

A final  note  of  caution  Is  required.  The  processes  of  professionalization  and  the  leader- 
ship characteristics  described  and  evaluated  in  this  paper  may  already  be  out  of  date.  The 


appropriate  definition  of  their  occupation  in  relation  together  disciplines  and 
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pace  of  expansion  of  the  rehobi I Station  field  has  recently  accelerated  to  the  point  where  a 
qualitative  change  appears  to  have  occurred.  A new  period  was  Introduced  with  the  crea- 
Hon  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  Department  of  Health/  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  the  etn^oer  of  1967.  The  remodeled  administrative  structure  reflects  o complete 
revision  of  the  scope  and  philosophy  of  rehabilitation  as  an  individual  right,  a social  move- 
ment, and  a societal  institution  geared  to  remaking  human  lives  on  a scale  never  before 
attempted. 

The  complexity  of  the  field  is  such  that  academic  training  for  one  facet  alone,  that  in- 
volving the  rehabilitation  counselor's  duties,  is  no  longer  sufficient.  The  psychological 
cast  of  most  present  programs  is  too  narrow  a spectrum  for  the  future.  Furthermore,  co-opting 
recent  rehabilitation  counseling  groduotes  into  leadership  solely  because  of  their  academic 
level  is  increasingly  a risky  business.  A master1*  degree  alone  is  an  Inadequate  basis  for 
advancement,  because.  It  is  no  evidence  of  the  skills  required  for  general  supervisory  or  ad- 
ministrative  excellence  In  a broad  social  welfare  field.  Needed  now  are  leoders  with  an 
ability  to  grasp  the  differing  occupational  systems  which  make  up  the  rehabilitation  move-*1* 
ment— counselors,  placement  specialists,  facilities  experts,  special  teachers,  gnd  the  like — 
and  dive  guidance  to  the  whole . The  present  rare  training  programs  in  rehabilitation  ad- 
ministration most  be  greatly  expanded  and  if  necessary  reorganised  to  meet  ',be  realities  of 
broadened  current  concepts  of  the  field.  New  methods  of  preparing  leadership  must  be 
found,  such  as  extended  internships,  apprenticeships,  or  the  establishment  of  innovative 
training  programs  attached  to  no  ;cific  discipline  but  to  the  multifaceted  problems  of 
social  welfare  leadership  in  totality.  The  contributions  ta  the  training  of  professionals  for 
multiple  roles  in  the  welfare  fie  Id  .emanating  from  social  work  should  be  examined. 

In  short,  large  scale  changes  in  rehabilitation  now  coll  for  large  scole,  unstereotyped 
rethinking  of  the  problems  of  professionalization  and  leadership  tn  the  field.  The  data  in 
this  paper  are  cr  preliminary  contribution  to  this  task  . ' ' 
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NOTES 


1.  A realignment  of  federal  welfare,  rehabilitation,  and  social  service  programs,  effected 
August  15,  1967,  combined  the  Welfare  Administration,  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Acfcn  In  istraflon,  the  Administration  on  Aging,  and  the  Mental' Retardation  Di- 
vision into  one  agency--the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  (SR5)»  Within  the 
new  structure  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  (RSA)  is  responsible  for 
programs  aiding  the  handicapped,  disabled  Social  Security  applicants,  crippled 
children,  and  the  mentally  retarded  and  for  services  for  the  blind  and  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled.  Both  recent  legislation  and  reorganization  have 
greatly  enlorged  the  scope  and  mandate  of  rehabilitation*  Changes  in  the  federal 
title  will  undoubtedly  soon  be  reflected  in  state  designations*  Meanwhile, 
references  in  this  paper  ta  the  former  structure,  e*g*,  VRA  or  DVR,  are  made  ta 
coincide  with  the  organization  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  this  study* 

■w 

2*  Witness  the  progress  of  professionalization  as  evidenced,  for  example,  in  baccalaureate 
programs  for  nurses,  and  rising  educational  requirements  for  librarians,  teachers, 
and  school  counselors*  Specifically,  see  Dan  C*  lortie,  "Administrator,  Advocate, 
or  Therapist?  Alternatives  for  Professionalization  in  School  Counseling, lf  Harvard 
Educational  Review,  35  ^Vinter,  1965),  pp*  3- 17;  and  for  more  general  discussion 
of  professionalism,  Harold  L*  Wilensky,  "The  Professionalization  of  Everyone?" 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  70  (September,  1964),  pp*  137-158;  and  Everett 

C*  Hughes,  "Professions,"  Daedalus,  92  (Pall,  1 963),  pp*  655-668* 

* 

1 

3*  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  Bulletin  No,  1450,  Washington,  D.O*;  United 
States  Department  of  labo77 1 966-1967  edition,  p*  66* 

4,  Stanley.  J.  Smits,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Recruitment  Study?  Final  Report,  Washington, 

D*C*i  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration,  January,  1965,  p>,90,  reported 
about  400 graduates  per  year*  A more  recent  training  memorandum  from  the.Voca- 
tlonal  Rehabilitation  Administration,  dated  December  22,  1966,  indicated  55? 
completed  training  in  fiscal  year  1966, 

5,  See  Arthur  Pearl  and  Frank  Riessman,  New  Careers  for  the  Poor,  New  York?  The  Free 

Press,  1965  * Note  also  that  the  Identity  of  these  new  subprofess  Iona  (s  is  in  question; 
it  is  not  known  whether  they  will  associate  themselves  with  the  professions  or  with 
labor* 

6,  See  Marvin  B,  SussmanOnd  Marie  R*  Haug,  "The  Practitioners; -Rehabilitation  Counselors 

in  Three  Work  Settings,"  Working  Paper  No.  4,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Western  Reserve 
University,  1967, 

7*  Sus5man  and  Haug,  op.  c It  * , pp,  28-29* 


8.  Marvin  6.  Sussman,  Marie  R*  Haug,  and  Gloria  A.  Kmpnick,  "Professional  Associations 
and  Memberships  in  Rehabilitation  Counseling,"  Working  Paper  No*  2,  Cleveland, 
Ohio:  Western  Reserve  University,  1965,  pp,  8-9*  Data  compiled  by  the  Pro- 
fessions Project  show  3,610  counselors  in  the  BVR  out  of  o total  of  4,559  in  three 
settings* 

9*  NRCA  News,  Vol,  IX,  No,  4 (August,  1967),  p,  1* 

10,  Based  on  a modification  of  the  Holfingshead  Two  Factor  Index,  with  weighted  components 

of  occupation  and  education  for  both  parents.  See  August  B*  Hoflingshead,  Two 
Factor  Index  of  Social  Posltion^New  Haven r Conn,!  mimeographed,  1957* 

1 1 , As  part  of  analysis  of  the  public  image  of  rehabilitation  counseling,  a questionnaire  was 

distributed  to  o 1500  random  sample  of  the  Un ited^tafes  population  through  an 
agreement  with  the  Narional  Opinion  Research  Center;  in  testing  the  respondents1 
degree  of  exposure  to  disability  it  was  found  that  three  per  cent  were  themselves 
disabled*  Another  survey  by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  reported  in 
Vital  and  Health  Statistics,  Series  10,  No,  32  (June,  1966),  p„  15,  thatapproxi- 
mately  nine  percent  of  the  population  had  chronic  conditions  which  either  prevented 
participation  in  the  major  age-sex  specific  activity  or  limited  the  amount  or  kind  of 
major  octivity  * 

12,  For  an  explanation  of  factors  in  career  choice  see  Marie  R*  Haug  and  Marvin  B*  Sussman, 

"The  Second  Career — Variant  of  a Sociological  Concept, 11  Journal  of  Gerontology, 
Vol*  22,  No*  4 (October,  1967),  pp,  439-444,  — — — 

r 

13*  James  A,  Davis,  Undergraduate  Career  Decisions,  Chicago;  Aid  me  Publishing  Company, 
1965,  p*  271“  ” 

14*  Furthermore,  separate  analysis  of  the  student  group  shows  no  systematic  relationship  be- 
tween high  grad^  averages  and  less  Outstanding  colleges* 

/ 

- 

15*  See,  for  example,  Sussman  and  Haug,  Working  Paper  No,  4,  p*  16;  and  P„M*  Blau, 
et,  al  + , "Occupational  Choice;  A Conceptual  Framework,"  Industrial  and  Lgbgr 
Relations  Review,  Vol,  9,  No*  4 (July,  1950),  pp*  513-543, 

16*  Eli  Ginsbeig,  et,  aL,  Occupational  Choice;  An  Approach  to  a General  Theory , New 
York;  Columbia  University  Press,*  1951  * 

17,  Marvin  B+  Sussman,  "Occupational  Sociology  and  Rehabilitation,"  in  Sociology  and 
Rehabilitation,  edited  by  Marvin  B*  Sussman,  Washington,  D,C*:  American 
Sociological  Association,  1966,  pp*  179-222* 

18*  Martin  Dishart,  The  Incidence  of  Disability^  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland: 
University  of  Maryland,  1967,  p,  35* 
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19,  Shepard  A*  Insel  and  Donald  J*  Strong,  Changes  in  Self  Concept  ond  Perceptions  of  the 
Counselor  Role  Among  Vocational  Renabiittation  Counseling  Trainees  as  a Result  of 
Supervised,  On-the-Job  Training:  A Pilot  Stud/,  San  Francisco:  San  Francisco 
Slate  College,  unpublished  final  report,  1961* 

i 

20*  For  discussion  of  the  conflict  between  individual  security  and  advancement  of  the  pro- 
fession, see  C.  Gilbert  Wrenn,  "The  Professions  and  Professional  Membership," 
Occupations,  30  (October,  1951),  pp*  24-29* 

21  * Sussman,  Haug , and  Krupniek,  Working  Paper  No*  2* 

22.  Although  the  supervisors  ore  generally  not  eligible  for  APA  membership  because  of  their 
educational  background,  they  could  express  their  attachment  ta  psychological 
counseling  by  membership  or  activities  in  the  AftCA,  whose  admission  requirements 
are  no  more  stringent  than  those  ol  the  rehabilitation-oriented  NRCA. 

23*  A*  M.  Carr- Saunders  and  P*  A*  Wilson,  "Professions,"  Encyclopedia  of  the  Sociol 
Sciences,  Vol.  12,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1944,  pp*  476-480* 


24*  For  example,  general  comments  inserted  on  the  .questionnaires  by.  the  supervisor  respondents 
included:  "this  is  great  work,"  "rehabilitation  is  a good  field, " and  "rehabilitation 
counseling  should  eventually  come  into  its  own*11  Also  expressed  was  the  need  for 
"professional  Identify*"  Such  concerns  demonstrate  how  rehabilitation  is  conceived 
of  as  a field  not  yet  fully  blossomed,  but  having  potential  and  being  a distinct  base 
upon  which  ta  build  one's  professional  image* 

25.  The  relationship  between  view  of  the  field  and  professional  affiliation  appears  in  analysis 
of  the  total  student..fpJJow.rug.dgtg_*.  Most  association  members  wha  believe  rehabili- 
tation counseling  is  a specialty  of  counseling  ore  in  ARCA,  ond  mostof  those” voting 
for  a unique  field  are  NRCA  adherents* 

> 

26*  For  construction  of  these  juices,  see  Marvin  B*  Sussman,  Marie  R*  Haug,  and  James  E* 
Trela,  "Profile  of  the  1965  Student  Rehabilitation  Counselor,"  Working  Paper  No*  3, 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Western  Reserve  University,  1966,  Appendix  B. 

27*  Among  the  103  students  high  on  both  indices,  41  per  cent  see  rehab i Illation  counseling 
as  a separate  field,  and  44  per  cent  as  a sub-specialty  of  counseling* 

28*  Remarks  of  The  Honorable  John  R*  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
in  the  opening  address,  1967  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  2,  1967* 
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HOME-HOME  ON  THE  RANGE— Though  this  cook  doesn't  have  a range 
to  cook  on,  he  puts  out  some  mighty  good  chow  which  hungry  cowhands 
make  quick  work  of  when  they  come  in  off  the  range,  Paul  Pacheco,  Clabber 
Hill  ranch  cook  is  fronf  Trementina,  New  Mexico  and  whips  up  some 
pretty  good  chow.  These  cowboys  are  not  the  least  bit  bashful  about  help- 
ing themselves, 
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This  report  records  significant  developments  in  the  farm  labor 
program  during  1969,  which  was  the  22nd  continuous  year  the  New 
Mexico  State  Employment  Service  operated  it.  In  this  period  the 
level  of  agricultural  employment  has  dropped  substantially,  due 
primarily  to  technological  advances  and  mechanization. 

On  the' surface  the  changes  would  appear  to  diminish  the  import- 
ance  of  service  to  the  rural  segment  pf  the  economy.  Actually  the 
reverse  is  true.  The  reduction  in  agricultural  employment  has  left 
unemployed  many  rural  residents  who  do  not  wish  to  relocate. 

To  bridge  this  gap  the  Farm  Labor  Service  was  renamed  Farm 
Labor  and  Rural  Manpower  Service  and  was  given  the  added  responsi- 
bility of  helping  rural  residents  and  nonag ricultural  businesses  that 
had  not  previously  been  adequately  served. 

Progress  in  this  undertaking  is  reflected  in  applicable  sections 
of  the  report.  A limiting  factor  has  been  inadequate  resources  to 
cover  the  vast  areas  involved.  In  recognition  of  this  handicap,  a 
recommendation  is  included  for  sufficient  financing  to  meet  demon- 
strated needs. 


Shown  above  is  Mr*  Roy  O.  Plumlee,  y*f"lonS 
Mexican,  who  was  appointed  the  *ew _Chiei of 
and  Rural  Manpower  Service  on  April  1,  1969,  foil  g 
the  retirement  of  Mr*  George  N*  Trible* 

Mr*  Plumlee  entered  employment  service  work  as 
an  interviewer  in  the  Roswell  office  in  1942*  After  service 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  during  World  War  II,  he  returned  to 
the  RoeureU  local  office  as  Manager.  In  1948  ^ ^ n«ned 
Assistant  Chief  of  Farm  Placement  Service  in  the  State 
Office  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission. 

He  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Doyle  G.  Hayes  who  ii ^also  a 

long-time  employe*^  the  Agency  -d  Imo  w £ 
problems  of  serving  rural  areas.  They  solicit  tn 
cooperation  of  all  individuals  and  organisations  concerned 

with  the  rural  labor  market* 
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A.  Changes  in  Administrative  Organization 

The  Chief  of  Farm  Labor  who  had  served  in  that  position  for 
20  years  retired  effective  March  31,  1969.  He  was  replaced 
by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Farm  Placement  who  was  in  turn 
replaced  by  a district  supervisor.  The  ‘district  supervisor, 
taking  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Farm  Placement's  position,  had 
served  in  areas  of  substantial  farm  activity  and  is  knowledge- 
able on  the  problems  of  farm  workers  and  employers. 

For  a number  of  years  the  State  was  organized  into  four  (4) 
districts  with  a district  supervisor  providing  lino  supervision 
in  each  district.  During  1969,  it  was  reorganized  into  three  (3) 
districts* 


Near  the  close  of  the  year  the  responsibility  for  the  Smaller 
Communities  Program  was  assigned  the  FL&RM5  Section. 
This  program  carries  employment  services  to  applicants  in 
remote  areas  on  a county -by-county  basis.  The  team  estab- 
lishes headquarters  in  the  county  to  be  served  and  remains 
until  each  potential  applicant  has  been  registered  and,  if 
needed,  has  been  provided  counseling,  testing,  selection  and 
referral  to  training  or  other  employability  services.  .The 
mobility  of  workers  interviewed  will  be  determined  so  that 
those  interested  in  working  elsewhere  can  be  informed  of 
out-of-area  job  opportunities,  information  is  compiled  on 
manpower  resources  for  industrial  development  and  teclgucal 
assistance  is  made  available  to  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
County  Economic  Development  Associations,  and  other  inter- 
ested groups.  When  work  is  completed  in  a county,  records 
are  turned  over  to  the  local  employment  service  office 
responsible  for  that  area  to  provide  all  possible  additional' 
assistance.  Counties  in  which  Smaller  Community  Team 
surveys  have  been  Completed  include  Taos,,  Rio  Arriba,  San 
Miguel,  Mora,  Guadalupe,  Torrance,  Valencia,  Sandoval, 
and  Socorro. 


For  some  time  there  had  been,  increasing  evidence  of  need 
for  expanding  manpower  services  to  rural  residents.  This 
was  particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  farm  workers  displaced 
by  mechanization  and  other  technological  advances.  After 


due  deliberation  it  was  determined  the  Farm  Labor  Service 
offered  the  best  available  vehicle  for  this  purpose  and  oper- 
ation of  a rural  manpower  program  began  in  August* 
Accomplishments  of  this  program  are  discussed  in  detail 
later  in  this  report. 

The  Albuquerque  Farm  & Labor  Office,  which  has  been  a 
division  of  the  Albuquerque  Employability  Center,  was  given 
status  as  a local  office  and  moved  into  separate  quarters  in 
December.  The  new  location  is  nearer  the  areas  where 
most  of  the  applicants  served  by  this  facility  live. 

Claims  taking  in  the  Albuquerque  area  was  converted  to  a 
mail  operation  by  the  first  of  the  year.  Since  that  time,, 
claims  taking  in  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  State  has  also 
been  converted  to  mail.  It  is  planned  that,  as  soon  as 
possible,  all  claims  will  be  processed  by  mail.  Generally, 
handling  claims  by  mail  is  being  well  received.  This  con- 
version is  a convenience  for  claimants  and  saves  staff  time. 

It  will  benefit  the  FL&RMS  Program  since  in  periods  of  peak 
claims  activity  it  has  usually  been  necessary  to  utilize  local 
Farm  Labor  staff  to  meet  the  workload. 

B.  Pre-season  and  In-season  Meetings 

Effective  planning,  control  and  ;co ordination  of  the  FL&RMS 
Program  requires  numerous  meetings  both  internally  and 
with  cooperating  agencies.  As  usual,  the  earliest  Farm 
Labor  meeting  which  Agency  personnel  participated  in  was 
the  National  Farm  Labor  meeting  held  in  early  January. 

This  meeting  provided  an  opportunity  for  Agency  representa- 
tives to  learn  firsthand  of  program  emphasis  for  the  coming 
year  and  to  share  with  other,  states  methods  for  handling 
common  problems.  * 

b 

One  training  conference  was  held  wifh  local  office  managers 
and  local  FL&RMS  representatives.  This  conference  was 
devoted  mainly  to  the  initiation  of  the  Rural  Manpower  Program. 
There  were  representatives  of  the  National  and  Regional 
Offices  as  well  as  the  Chief  of  Local  Office  Operations  of 
Oklahoma  to  assist  in  introducing  this  program..  A repre- 
sentative of  the  Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service  was 
present  to  discuss  job  opportunities  in  food  processing  in 
that  State. 

Other  meetings  participated  in  at  the  state  and/or  local  office 
levels  included  tbos  e"  with  employer  groups , cooperating 
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agencies  such  as  CAP*  TAP*  farm  bureaus.  Chambers  of 
Commerce*  growers  and  grower  associations*  Indian 
Tribes*  Department  of  Health  & Social  Services. and  other 
State  Employment  Security  Agencies. 

C.  Special  Arrangements  for  Recruitment 

For  a number  of  years  the  Agency  has  had  special  arrange- 
ments  to  guide  the  handling  of  recruitment  in  specified 
instances.  These  arrangements  were  continued  in  1969. 

They  include  provisions  for  recruiting  seasonal  and  year- 
round  sheepherders*  broom  corn  and  sugar  beet  workers 
and  potato  harvest  hands.  The  agreement  to  improve  Man- 
power Services  to  the  Navajo  Tribes  also  continued  unchanged* 

In  1969*  an  operating  arrangement  was  developed  to  provide 
feed  roguers  on  a day -haul  basis  to  farmers  in  the  Western 
Panhandle  of  Oklahdma.  The  arrangement  for  obtaining  day- 
haul  workers  from  El  Paso*  Texas*  was  extended  to  include 
employers  in  Luzia  and  Hidalgo  Counties  of  New  Mexico. 

ECONOMIC  TRENDS 

Changes  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  State  having  an 
impact  on  employment  include  the  . continuing  decline  in  the 
number  of  farms.  According  to  the  New  Mexico  Crop  and 
Livestock  Reporting  Service*  the  number  of  farms  in  New 
Mexico  declined  from  14*  000  in  1968  to  13*  800  in  1969.  . The 
decline  was  at  the  rate  of  1. 4%.  This  is  about  half  the  rate 
pf  decline  in  the  nation  for  the  same  period  which  is  estimated 
at  3%.  The  decline  of  land  in  farms  was  at  a lesser  rate  and 
is  estimated  to  have  been  .6%  in  New  Mexico.  Again  the 
decline  in  this  State  was  smaller  than  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  disappearance  of  farms  is  due  to  the  merging  of  small 
marginal  farms  intolarger  units*  urbanization  and  in  some 
areas  highway  construction. 

According  to  .the  New  Mexico  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting 
Service*  the  highest  annual  gross  agricultural  income  in 
State  history  was  reported  in  1969.  'This  was  offset  by 
expenses  higher  tban  most  people  could  have  foreseen  just 
a few  years  ago.  Total  gross  income  almost  reached  400 
million  dollars.  Offsetting  factors  were  stiff  hikes  in 
interest  rates*  labor  costs*  taxes*  machinery  and  supply 
prices. 
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Beef  cattle,  the  chief  income  producing  source  in  agriculture, 
accounted  for  1/2  the  agricultural  income.  Total  value  of  all 
field  crops  was  estimated  at  107  million  dollars,  down  5 
million  from  1968,  While  average  prices  received  from  most 
crops  equaled  or  exceeded  those  in  1968,  generally  smaller 
production  resulted  in  lower  total  value.  Of  the  major  crops 
the  value  of  wheat  declined  2.  9 million  dollars  while  cotton 
was  down  nearly  1/2  million  dollars.  An  exception  was  grain 
sorghum  which  was  up  3.  9 million  dollars.  Other  crops  were 
generally  lower  in  value.  Vegetables  continued  to  play  an 
important  part  as  an  income  producer.  Lettuce  and  onions 
for  fresh  market  and  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  for  processing 
accounted  for  14. 1 million  dollars  of  the  total. 

i 

Cotton  was  hurt  by  late  rains  which  caused  the  plants  to  put 
out  more  foliage  rather  than  maturing  the  top  crop.  Limited 
water  in  some  areas  also  created  a problem.  In  a portion  of 
the  Pecos  Valley  irrigation  water  is  metered  and  growers  are 
limited  to  13  acre -feet  over  a 3 year  period.  Bankers  take  a 
long  look  at  the  amount  of  water  loft  in  each  individual  case 
before  extending  or  making  new  loans. 

J- 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a tremendous  expansion  in 
the  operation  of  feedlots.  This  no  doubt  contributes  tc  the 
excellent  income  reported  above  from  beef  cattle.  The  feed- 
lots  are  being  located  in  areas  with  high  rates  of  production 
of  alfalfa  and  small  grains.  This  provides  an  excellent 
channel  for  disposing  of  these  crops.  A new  sales  arena  was 
constructed  in  Lea  County  during  the  .year,  bringing  a market 
closer  to  the  livestock  production  in  that  area.  There  has 
also  been  some  increase  in  feeding  hogs. 

A new  co-op  was  being  organized  in  the  Espanola  Valley  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  grade  and  market  fruit  produced  there. 
This  is  ejected  to  substantially  increase  the  income  of 
participants.  Another  chile  processing  plant  and  a chile 
dehydrator  were  constructed  in  the  Mesilla  Valley,  making 
possible  the  processing  of  additional  chile. 

EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 

A.  Seasonal  Hired  Farm  Workers 

* 

Generally  the  employment  of  seasonal  hired  farm  workers 
remained  at  approxiitf&tely-  the  same  level  as  in  1,968.  For 
the  most  part,  such  variations  as  decurred  were  due  to 
changes  in  weather  conditions  rather  than  crop  practices  or 


Watching  the  herd  so  the  cattle  won't 
stray,  this  cowboy  looks  mighty  lonely. 
He  Isn't  alone  as  it  appears  as  there  are 
ten  cowboys  working  the  cattle  along 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs,  H.  O,  Murrell  who 
operate  the  Gabber  Hill  Ranch,  (Photo 
by  Charlene  Reid,  Tucumcari  Daily 
News) 
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A cup  of  hot  coffee  cowboy  style  (nice 
and  strong)  will  just  hit  the  spot  for  this 
cowhand  who  has  just  come  in  off  the 
range  on  a cool  evening.  (Photo  by 
Charlene  Reid,  Tucumcari  Dally  News) 


A rapid  expanding  industry  in  New  Mbx- 
ico  is  that  of  stock  feeding  pens.  Through- 
out the  feedgrowing  areas  of  the  state  the 
number  of  feeding  pens  are  increasing 
each  year.  This  stock  feeding  operation  is 
located  in  the  Roswell  area. 


o 
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Pickling  cucumbers  being  grown  under 
contract  near  Sena,  New  Mexico,  Upper 
Pecos  Valley  in  the  Las  Vegas  Area. 
Cucumbers  are  grown  under  intensive 
cultivation  with  family  tabor  doing  the 
cultivating  and  harvesting  operations. 
(Picture  courtesy  Joe  Herrera,  County 
Agent  at  Large  NMSU). 


A cucumber  salting  station  which  has  20 
barrels  with  a total  ^capacity  of  10,000 
busheis.  The  station  has  been  In  operation 
since  1968.  An  average  of  5000  bushels 
of  pickling  cucumbers  were  harvested  and 
marketed  front’  70  contracted  acres  In 
San,  Miguel  and  Guadalupe  Counties. 
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1 to  r,  Larry  Largo,  George  Watchman 
and  WiJliam  Dixon,  Interpreter -Inter- 
viewers of  Farmington  Local  Office  at 
the  Sub-Office  at  Shiprock  located  on  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation.  They  .work 
an  area  of  some  50^  square  miles  re- 
cruiting Navajo  workers  for  seasonal  em- 
ployment 


Processing  of  wool  pelts  at  the  Las  Vegas 
Wool  Company,  Las  Vegas,  New  Mex- 
ico. These  workers  in  the  plant  are  on- 
the-job  (OJT)  trainees  sponsored  by  the 
Service  Employment  Redevelopment  Pro- 
gram. 


Eloy  Ludi  0)  Manager  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Local  Office  and  Pat  Lujan  (r),  then 
FL&RMS  representative  discuss  tabor 
needs  with  Abe  Liberman  (center)  owner 
of  the  Las  Vegas  Wool  Company,  a new 
industry  in  the  Las  Vegas  area. 
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<L.  to  FL)  Recruiters  from  the  Farming- 
ton  Local  Office,  William  Dixon.  George 
Watchman  and  Larry  Largo  are  shown 
with  one  of  the  mobile  farm  offices  used 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation  during  recruit- 
ment of  seasonal  farm  labor.  The  pickup 
trucks  are  equipped  with  two-way  radios 
to  permit  maintaining  contact  with  the 
local  office  from  distant  points  on  the 
reservation. 


Navajo  Indians  working  in  the  broom  com 
harvest  in  eastern  New  Mexico  at  San 
Jon.  Both  men  and  women  are  recruited 
from  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in 
northwestern  New  Mexico  are  used  in 
the  harvesting  of  the  crop. 


technology*  Sugar  beet  growers  in  Hidalgo  County  started 
to  weed  their  crop  with  hand  labor;  however*  this  was 
found  to  be  too  expensive  and  was  discontinued*  Sugar 
beets  were  planted  in  the  Clayton  area  for  the  first  time, 
providing  employment  for  an  additional  70  or  75  workers* 
The  acreage  in  this  crop  is  expected  to  increase  to  about 
1,  000  in  the  coming  year,  offering  the  possibility  of  some 
additional  employment, 

A substantial  portion  of  seasonal  workers  employed  are  in 
crews*  This  is  true  of  both  the  interstate  and  intrastate 
groups*  Males  accourt  for  some  75%  to  80%  of  the  total* 

The  predominant  age  group  is  in  the  16  to  50  range*  Many 
ethnic  groups  are  represented  in  the  seasonal  labor  force, 
however,  the  majority  of  workers  are  of  Spanish  or  Indian 
ancestry*  It  is  noted  that  vegetable  packers  tend  to  buy 
crops  in  the  field  and  are  using  specialised  harvesting 
crews..  At  least  two  of  the  large  crews  brought  into  New 
Mexico  by  packers  were  made  up  largely  of  Filipinos* 

These  crews  specialise  in  one  crop  activity  such  as  lettuce- 
packing or  onion-topping* 

A great  many  more  seasonal  workers  would  be  employed 
picking  cotton  if  they  were  available  at  terms  considered 
acceptable  by  the  growers*  A number  of  growers  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  problem  of  selling  machine- 
picked  cotton  to  the  mills  and  have  indicated  they  would 
prefer  handpicking  if  it  were  feasible. 


Temporary  labor  shortages  were  experienced  in  harvesting 
vegetables,  apples*  and  cotton*  although  none  were  reported 
to  have  reached  the  critical  stage.  iLabor  shortages  in  the 
Mesilla  Valley  Vrere  relieved  by  the  availability  of  workers 
from  a large  day-haul  pool  in  £1  Faso,  Texas* 

\ 

B.  \Regular  Hired  Farm  Workers 

A's  the  bize  of  fartns  increased  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  regular  farm  hands  employed.  .The  increase  is 
relatively  snail.  A high  percentage  of  the  regular  farm 
handlare  employed  on  irrigated  farms  producing  grain* 
cottonX  fruit  or  vegetables*  Employment  is  also  increasing 
in  feedlMs.  No  large  labor  shortages  were  reported  during 
the  pa3t  year,  but  most  areas  had  openings  for  this  type  of 
worker  thtoughout  the  year.  Farm  employers  are  increas- 
. ingly  expecting  regular  farm  hands  to  be  able  to  operate  a 
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wide  variety  of  farm  machinery.  They  are  expected  to  do  all 
necessary  in-the-field  maintenance  and  to  be  able  to  make 
some  heavier  repairs  when  circumstances  require.  Those 
employed  by  enterprises  feeding  cattle  need  to  know  how  to 
handle  cattle  and  how  to  treat  minor  illnesses.  They  must 
also  be  familiar  with  feed* mixing  and  able  to  read  instructions 
both  with  regard  to  mixing  operations  and  administering 
medicines. 

IMPACT  OF  MECHANIZATION  AND  OTHER  CHANGES  IN  PRODUCTION 
METHODS 

F 

A,  Mechanization  had  reached  a high  level  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  1969  and  no  advances  were  made  during  the  year  that  sig- 
nificantly affected  labor  requirements.  As  indicated  earlier , 
substantial  expansion  is  taking  place  in  the  livestock  feeding 
industry.  More  feeding  pens  are  being  constructed  to  make 
maximum  use  of  available  mechanical  equipment.  This  is 
not  replacing  employed  workers,  but  is  holding  to  the  minimum 
the  number  of  new  workers  required  in  the  activity. 

L Machines  in  current  use  include  mechanical  cotton  pickers, 
mechanical  hoes,  traveling  irrigation  systems,  flame 
cultivators,  onion  harvesters,  potato  harvesters,  hay 
cubers,  rood  harvesting  machines,  etc.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  onion  harvester,  all  of  these  machines  have 
proven  their  efficiency  and  have  reached  a high  degree  of 
use.  A number  of  long  established  pieces  of  equipment, 
such  as  the  cultivator,  sugar  beet  digger,  planter,  land 
levaler,  and  fertilizing  implements  are  now  made  in  up  to 
6-row  size,  requiring  larger  tractors  but  reducing  some- 
what the  time  required  to  cover  a field.  The  hay  cuber 
which  was  first  used  in  the  State  in  1966  and  which  was 
pictured  in  the  printed  annual  report  for  that  year  is 
^ receiving  increasing  use.  Due  to  the  cost  of  the  machine, 

about  30,  000  dollars,  most  are  owned  by  cur  tom  operators. 
The  need  for  bale  huckers  is  entirely  eliminated  by  the 
cuber. 

2.  Machine  operators  must  be  able  to  operate  and  do  routine 
maintenance  work  on  their»  equipment.  Operation  will 
require  working  to  fairly  close  tolerances  in  some.cases 
and  making  xtetesaary  adjustments  in  the  field  to  secure 
maximum  efficiency.  It  is  feasible  to  retrain  displaced 
workers  for  job\as  machine  operators.  There  has  been 
one  problem  in  this  connection  and  that  is  the  wage  of  a 
trained  operator  is  not  sufficiently  high,  to  permit  estah- 
' lishment  of  an  MDTA  training  program.  One  local  office 


initiated  a training  proposal  for  farm  machinery  oper- 
ators in  their  CAMPS  plan.  No  training  has  resulted 
from  this  proposal  to  date. 

3*  Most  local  offices  report  little  apparent  change  in  labor 
requirements  resulting  from  mechanization  in  1969  as 
compared  to  the  previous  year.  The  same  is  true  as  , 

regards  shortening  or  lengthening  the  term  of  seasonal 
employment  in  affected  crop  activities. 

4.  No  machine  is  presently  in  sight  that  can  be  expected  to 

change  employment  requirements  to  the  extent  the  adoption 
of  the  mechanical  cotton  picker  has.  Work  has  been  in 
progress  several  years  on  developing  lettuce,  chile  and 
onion  harvesting  machines.  Successful  development  of 
these  three  machines  would  probably  reduce  present 
seasonal  labor  requirements  by  50%  or  more.  Some 
work  has  also  been  done  on  developing  the  mechanical 
broomcorn  harvester.  Success  in  this  undertaking  would 
reduce  seasonal  labor  requirements  by  another  25%.  It 
is  noted  in  item  #1  that  as  the  use  of  the  hay  cuber  becomes 
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general,  the  need  for  bale  buckers  is  being  eliminated. 

The  hay  harvest  is  an  intermittent  activity  in  New  Mexico 
and  buckers  have  usually  been  hired  from  the  casual  labor 
pool.  These  workers  are  employed  mainly  in  nrinagri- 
cultural  activities. 

B.  During  the  past  year  no  new  producing  methods  or  modifications 
of  existing  production  methods  have  been  reported  that  have 
significantly  affected  labor  requirements. 

RECRUITMENT  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  FARM  WORKERS 

A.  Special  recruiting  efforts  have  generally  proven  very  effective. 
One  example  is  the  day -haul  program  established  in  the  Clayton 
area.  This  program  was  set  up  to  meet  the  need  for  feed  rogue rs 
in  Oklahoma.  Contacts  were  made  with  the  school  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  spring  term  and  the  need  was  met  entirely  by  high 
school  students.  A total  of  536  placements  were  reported  while 
the  program  was  in  operation. 

Wide  use  has  been  made  of  radio  spot  announcements,  weekly 
pro  gram  j,  news  releases,  posters,  flyers  and  other  handouts 
in  disseminating  information  regarding  job  opportunities. 

(See  Exhibits  A,  B apri  C> } 
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Two  local'  offices  surveyed  their  workers  by  use  of  mail 
questionnaires  (See  Exhibit  D)  to  determine  their  availability, 


preference  for  work  areas  and  transportation  needs.  The 
results  of  the  surveys  are  quite  helpful  in  planning  recruit- 
ment and  scheduling  employer  contacts. 

Four  (4)  trailers  (See  photo  in  center  section)  are  used  as 
mobile  offices  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  to  facilitate  re- 
cruitment there.  The  trailers  also  have  sleeping  accommo- 
dations which  save  the  time  and  travel  required  for  recruiters 
to  get  back°to  their  official  station  each  evening.  In  addition* 
during  times  of  peak  needs  * an  IHRD  trailer  is  available  for 
use  in  recruitment  in  the  Farmington  area.  The  Navajo 
recruiters  are  furnished  radio -equipped  pickups  enabling 
them  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  their  respective  local 
offices.  This  provides  current  information  about  job  open- 
ings, shipping  arrangements,  and  other  information  necessary 
in  carrying  out  an  efficient  recruitment  program. 

Fair  booths  were  operated  during  the  Eastern  New  Mexico  and 
the  Southern  New  Mexico  Fairs  (See  photo  in  center  section) 
to  publicize  job  opportunities,'  Local  Offices  operating  these 
fair  booths  reported  a good  response  from  the  workers  and 
employers. 

Participation  in  the  annual  worker  plan  has  continued  to 
decrease.  To  a considerable  extent  the  reduction  is  due  to 
the  secretary’s  hocusing  standards  which  must  be  met  for 
interstate  recruitment.  Order-holding  states  inform  us  they 
are  not  able  to  clear  orders  for  many  employers  for  whom 
there 'has  been  recruitment  in  the  past  because  they  do  not 
have  housing  meeting  the  standards.  Since  the  workers  are 
acquainted  with  the  employers,  thei**  working  conditions, 
and  housing  and  find  all  to  be  acceptable,  they  continue  to 
go  to  these  jobs  oh  their  own. 

The  most  effective  interarea  recruitment  program  carried 
on  by  this  agency  has  been  that  conducted  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  While  slightly  fewer  workers  were  referred 
in  1969  (2953}  than  in  1968  (3126),  the  reduction  was  believed 
due  to  growing  conditions  and  adverse  weather  in  demand 
areas  rather  than  loss  of  effectiveness  in  the  recruitment 
program,  A new  class  of  jobs  became  available  to  this 
group  during  the  year  through  the  cooperation  of  this  agency, 
the  Texas  Employment  Commission  and  the  Dallas  Regional 
Office  of  the  Manpower  Administration,  These  jobs  are 
working  in  West  Texas  cotton  gins.  The  employment  pays 
substantially  more  than  the  general  run  of  farm  jobs. 
Approximately  100  were  placed  in  1969  and  it  is  estimated 
that  this  figure  may  rise  to  300  or  400  in  1970, 


C4  Housing  of  farm  workers , particularly  migrant  farm  workers 
has  long  been  a problem  to  those  concerned  in  any  way  with 
the  farm  labor  program.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  several 
years  ago  issued  regulations  governing  the  interstate  recruit- 
ment of  farm  workers  through  the  state  employment  services. 

The  regulations  among  other  things  specify  standards  that 
housing  furnished  by  employers  must  meet  before  an  order 
for  interstate  recruitment  is  accepted.  The  local  state 
employment  service  office  is  delegated  the  responsibility  for 
determining  whether  the  housing  to  be  furnished  meets  the 
required  standards.  This  calls  for  an  inspection. 

Since  no  orders  were  received  in  1969  from  growers  requesting 
interstate  recruitment  of  workers  to  be  housed  at  the  job  site, 
no  housing  inspections  were  made  for  this  purpose. 

The  Employment  Security  Commission*  feeling  an  equal 
concern  for  workers  migrating  on  an  intrastate  basis,  has 
adopted  a policy  (See  Exhibit  G)  requiring  employers  using 
agency  facilities  to  recruit  farm  workers  on  an  intrastate 
basis  to  furnish  housing  and  facilities  which  are  hygienic, 
adequate  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  area  of  employment* 
reasonably  calculated  to  accommodate  the  workers  who  are 
to  be  housed  therein  and  which  will. not  endanger  the  lives, 
health  or  safety  of  the  workers.  1 

As  in  the  case  of  interstate  workers,  the  responsibility  for 
determining  that  prescribed  standards  are  met  falls  on  the 
local  employment  offices  serving  the  urea  where  the  workers 
are  to  be  housed.  Fortunately,41  approximately  95%  of  the 
.workers  recruited  for  intrastate  agricultural  work  are 
employed  in  Curry*  Quay,  and  Roosevelt  Counties,  These 
counties  ate  in  District  & of  the  New  Mexico  Department  of 
Health  and  Social  Services.  District  X.  has  a special  grant 
for  working  with  migrant  agricultural  workers  and*  among 
the  other  services  provided  these  workers,  inspects  and 
certifies  housing.  The  Employment  Service  does  not  recruit 
out -of -area  workers  to  be  employed  in  these  three  counties 
unless  the  employer's  name  is  on  the  H.  S,  S.  list  of  those 
having  certified  housing. 

RURAL.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  OTHER  COMMUNITY  program 
ACTIVITIES 

Local  office  managers  and  FL&RMS  representatives  continued 
to  take  an  active  part  in  all  community  o rganizations  concerned 
with  rural  affairs.  They  served  on  Technical  Action  Panels 
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and  Community  Action  Program  Committees.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  many  Technical  Action  Panels  were  being  dis- 
banded. Some  were  being  reorganised  under  new  names 
while  action  was  pending  in  other  cases.  E.  S.  representa- 
tives were  also  active  in  CAMPS,  the  Southwestern  New 
Mexico  Rural  Conservation  and  Development  Program,  the 
Eastern  Plains  Community  Action  Corporation,  the  San 
Miguel  Community  Action  Executive  Board,  Rural  Develop- 
ment Committees,  the  Bi-State  Livestock  Association,  and 
the  Farm  and  Ranch  Improvement  Association.  Commission 
personnel  cooperated  with  Department  of  Agriculture  agencies 
such  as  the  Forest  Service,  ASCS,  SCS  and  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  In  most  areas  the  local  office  is  represented 
on  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  local  or  county  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

In  Chaves  County  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Farm  and  Live- 
stock Committee  had  two  projects  in  the  development  stage 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  One  was  for  a "Show  Me"  day  during 
which  townspeople  will  be  invited  to  join'  the  tour  of  farm  and 
livestock  operations  in  the  county.  The  other  was  a livestock 
feeding  symposium  to  be  conducted  on  the  Roswell  campus  of 
Eastern  New  Mexico  University. 

The  local  office  staffs  work  with  the  Home  Education  Liveli- 
hood'Pro  grams  which  are  directed  toward  migrant  agricultural 


39  heads  of  migrant  family  households  for  enrollment  in  HELP 
Programs. 

The  FL&RMS  representative  in  the  Roswell  local  office 
assisted  in  the  formulation  of  a questionnaire  to  be  used  by 
the  New  Mexico  State  University  in  surveying  high  school 
vocational  farming  training  needs  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  {See 


Many  of  th^/activities  described  in  the -section  above  and  the 


workers.  In  this  connection,  the  Espanola  local  o&ice  referred 


Exhibit  H for  copy  oi  letter  transmitting  survey  form  and 
tabulation  of  the  answers  received.) 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ACTIVITIES 


/ 


Extensive  use  was  made  of  news  media  including  radio, 
teifevision  and  newspaper  publicity.  (See  Exhibit  A for 
examples  of  publicity  used.)  Direct  mail  is  also  used  as 


Extensive  use  was  made  of  news  media  including  radio, 
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circumstances  warrant.  (See  Exhibit  X)  Agency  employees 
are  members  of  County  Farm  and  Livesto cki Bureaus*  service 
clubs  such  as  Lions  and  Rotary*  American  Legion,  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars*  The 
Assistant  Chief  of  FLStRMS  serves  on  the  Curriculum 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  and 
the  Technical- Vocational  Institute,  assisting  in  developing 
curricula  for  agricultural  occupations.  Staff  have  worked 
closely  with  the  Home  Education  Livelihood  Program  staff 
and  the  various  Indian  tribes  and  pueblos.  Close  contact  is 
maintained  with  agricultural  employers,  employer  associa- 
tions, crew  leaders  and  action  groups  interested  in  farm 

* 

worker  problems.  

RURAL  MANPOWER  SERVICE  * 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Farm  Labor  Section  were, expanded 
in  August  to  include  operation  of  a rural  manpower  service. 

This  service  is  being  provided  by  local  office  farm  labor 
representatives  and  time  utilized  is  that  which  is  not  essential 
to  operation  of  the  Farm  L*abor  Program!  Applicants  and 
employers  to  be  served  are  those  located  outside  a city  in 
which  an  Employment  Service  office  is  located  and  who  were 
not  receiving  adequate  service  at  the  time  the  Rural  Manpower 
Service  Program  was  initiated.  Suitable  reporting  forms  were 
developed  and  a monthly  report  of  accomplishments  is  furnished 
the  Regional  Manpower  Administrator,  hi  the  period  beginning 
with  August  and  ending  December  31,  local  offices  identified 
481  employers  employing  6*  374  workers  for  inclusion  in  the 
program.  The  proportion  of  Rural  Manpower  Service  employers 
identified  varied  by  local  office  area  depending  on  the  time 
available  to  devote  to  this  program.  The  highest  proportion 
estimated  to  have  been  identified  by  a local  office  is  80%.  The 
ratio  ranged  down  to  3%«  During  that  time  912  openings  were 
developed;  1,  251  referrals  were  made  to  these  dpeninga 
resulting  in  626  placements.  Promotional  telephone  contacts 
totaled  122  and  there  were  11  inter  area  placements.  Main 
problems  encountered  to  date  in  operating  a Rural  Manpower 
. Service  are: 

1.  Lack  of  public  transportation  facilities. 

2.  Lack  of  b i table  housing  in  vicinity  of  jobs. 

3*  Insufficient  applications  from  rural  residents. 

4.  Generally  longer  working  hours  for  rural  employees. 

5.  Lower  wages  paid  on  rural  jobs.  " ‘ — 
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Steps  are  being  taken  to  resolve  these  problems  wherever 
possible.  For  example,  outreach  is  being  extended  to  develop 
additional  applicants.  Two  local  offices  reported  developing 
JOBS  70  OJT  openings  with  employers  in  rural  areas  and 
placing  rural  youth  in  some  of  the  openings. 

SERVICES  TO  RURAL  YOUTH 

Rural  Manpower  Service  personnel  contacted  rural  school 
officials  and  counselors  suggesting  that  they  encourage 
students  needing  employment  to  make  use  of  Employment 
Service  facilities.  They  worked  with  school  officials 
developing  job  opportunities  for  rural  school  youth. 

One  instance  of  job  placement  for  rural  youth  is  described 
in  the  section  on  Recruitment  and  Utilization  of  Farm  Workers. 
This  was  the  day -haul  program  established  in  the.  Clayton  area 
— to  recruit  feed  roguers.  A number  of  other  local  offices  had 
programs  for  placing  rural  youths  in  various  types  of  jobs. 
Several  local  offices  worked  with  rural  schools  in  developing 
counseling  and  testing  programs  for  rural  students.  Priority 
was  given  graduating  seniors.  Occupational  information  on 
agricultural  careers  was  distributed  to  local  offices  serving 
rural  areas. 

i 

There  were  two  pilot  .projects  in  which  youths  were  employed 
to  generate  employment  for  other  vouth.  The  most  successful 
of  these  was  operated  by  the  Las  Vegas  local  office.  Following 
is  a summary  of  results  reported  by  that  office: 

256  applicants  ■ 

71  employer  contacts 
76  openings  obtained 
62  openings  filled 

EVALUATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

When  all  factors  are  considered)  it  is  felt  that  the  Farm  Labor 
Service  operated  an  effective  program  in  1969*  Both  employers 
and  workers  indicated  they  were  pleased  with  the  addition  of  a 
Rural  Manpower  Service.  Reports  show  that  crop  loss  due  to 
lack  of  labor,  was  held  to  a minimum  during  the  year.  Local 
placements  were  up  from  IS.  200  in  1966  to  approximately 
30.  000  in  1969.  Interarea  placements,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
down  from  3. 600  to  about  3.  300.  Employer  visits  were  approxi 
mately  the  same,  a little  over  3.  000  for  each  year. 


Recommendations  to  the  Manpower  Auniinist ration  for  further 
strengthening  of  th^  FIARMS  program  include; 


1.  Increase  pei  el  allocation  to  the  Farm  Lal?or  Program 


in  order  to  provide  an  expansion  of  Rural  Manpower 
Service. 

2 Interstate  employer  order -holding  offices  should  provide 
detailed  information  concerning  the  job  openings  when 
requesting  Workers  from  a supply  area.  Particularly 
important  in  the  recruitment  of  workew  is  detailed 
information  on:  (1)  job  specifications  or  description  of 
work  to  be  performed.  (2)  wages  and  earnings  - amount 
of  wages,  hours  of  work  per  day^  days  per  week,  {3) 
housing  and  perquisites  and  (4)  arrangements  for  trans- 
portation and/or  advances. 

* 

3.  Guidelines  fo*  Manpower  Training  Programs  for  upgrading 
farm  worker  skills  sho:_’  * be  revised  to  allow  states  to 
develop  such  v."agrams  in  line  with  prevailing  wages  and 
economic  conditions • 
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Exhibit  A 


RADIO  SPOT  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Spanish  Program  - KOBE 

Se  necesitan  urgentamente  trabajador  es  paja  cortar  cebolla 
segun  la  oficina  de  Empleos  EstataL 

Hay  bastante  cebolla  grande -*-muy  favorable  para  ganarse 
buenos  centavitos  antes  de  comen&arse  la  escuela.  i; 

Se  les  pide  a todas  aquellas  personas  que  se  interesan  en 
este  as  unto  que  se  congreguen  por  la  calls  mes  quite  y principaimgnte 
al  parquc  Klein  por  las  seis  (6}  de  la  man  ana  comensando  manana 
lunos,  26  de  Mayo*  Se  les  propecionara  transit©  altr&bajo, 

*FV  r ' 

I 

KGRT  and  KOBE 

j. 

Onion  toppers  urgently  needed,  all  persons  interested  in  this 
type  of  work,  please  report  to  the  New  Mexico  State  Employment 
Office  for  referral  cards,  or  meet  along  Mesquite  Street,  or  Klein 
Park  at  6:00  a.  m.  starting  Monday,  May  27,  1969*  Transportation 
to  and- from  job  furnished. 

Cotton  pickers  are  urgently  needed  by  the  New  Mexico  State 
Employment  Service,  226  South  Alameda,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

Se  nesecitan  piscadores  de  algodon.  Por  favor  de  reportar 
a la  oficina  de  empleos  que  esta  situada,  226  South  Alameda,  Las 
Cruces,  mNew  Mexico. 

KOBE  and  KGRT 

The  New  Mexico  State  Employment  Service  needs  about  30 
to  35  male  and  female  hoe -hands  (long  handle)  to  work  in  the  lettuce 
fields,  at  $1.  00 /hr,  per  9 hr,  day.  Transportation  will  be  furnished 
to  and  from  job  site.  If  interested  in  this  type  of  work,  report  to  the 
Local  Office  which  is  located  at  226  South  Alameda.  Workers  who 
have  not  done  this  type  of  work  can  be  trained;  also  workc  *s  can  be 
trained  i".  cutting  of  lettuce. 

The  New  Mexico  State  Employment  Service  needs  experienced 
farm  tractor  operators** -contact  the  Local  Office  at  226  South  Alameda* 
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Exhibit  B 


2 ROSWELL  (N  M.)  DAILY  RECORD  SUN.,  MAR.  23,  1369 


Area  Farms 
Are  Short 
Of  Workers 


The  farming  reason  is  just 
beginning,  and  farm  workers, 
are  already  Jn  slx>rt  supply, 
according  to  Jtoss  Hansard, 
farm  placement  representative 
with  tte  Mew  Mexico  Stale 
Employment  Service  in 
RoswelL 

The  wetter  supply  is  par- 
ticularly short  in  the  more 
skilled  category  such  as  the 
experienced  all-around  fa-’n 
hand,  Hansard  stales. 

Farm  workers  have 
diminished  in  numbers  annually 
for  several  years.  Farm  em- 
ployers have  met  this  condition 
through  more  mechanization, 
which  required  fewer  workers. 
This  trend,  however,  has 
brought  about  a situation  which 
mates  tl  necessary  for  the 
present  day  worker  to  be  higher 
skilled  in  ord  to  do  an  ef- 
ficient job  with  the 
sophisticated  machinery  now  in 
use  on  most  farms. 

As  a result  of  the  need  for 
these  skilled  workers,  farm 
employers  are  ottering  con- 
siderably higher  wages  than  a 
few  years  ago.  Most  employers 
offer  such  extras  as  housing 
and  utilities  and  in  some  cases 
such  things  as  milk,  produce, 
insurance  and  annual  bo.  ses. 

Hansard  further  stales  that 
anyone  Interested  in  the  op- 
portunities available  in  farmi 
employment  in  the  Chaves  I 
County  area  is  invited  In  con-! 
tact  the  Bos  welt  office  of  the} 
New  Mexico  State  Employment  j 
Service.  The  office  is  located! 
nt  I30»  'ft-  Alamcdu  St.  . 


EXHIBIT  C 


Ashiih  LaKonii  Yinldallnishigii 

Colorado-Utah 

DiLo  Nidzin 


SHIPPING  DATE 

-L- 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

Contact  Roy  Martinez,  Recruiter  at  Gallup  or  the  New  Mexico  State 
Employment  Service  at  S U So,  Slate  Road  No.  32»  aad  Harvey  Jim, 

Rec  rn  iter  at  Crow  upoiit  New  Mexico.  j 

HOLLY  SUGAR  CORR 

DELTA,  COLORADO 


EXHIBIT  C 


Beet  Women 


WANTED 

To  go  to  UTAH  and  IDAHO 
BUS  TRANSPORTATION 


SHIPPING  DATE 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

Contact  Harold  Jones,  Recruiter  at  Gallup  or  the  Mew  Mexico  State 
Employment  Service  at  314  $.  State  Road,  and  Harvey  Jim  at  Crownpoint, 
New  Mexico. 


The  Utah  & Idaho  Sugar  Co. 


EXHIBIT  C 


BROOMCORN  HARVEST  WORKERS  AT 

TUCUMCARI,  N EW  MEXICO 

BE'AZHOO'  YIN  IDALLNISHIGII  TUCUMCARI, 

IN  LA'  NIDZIN 

HOUSING  FURNISHED 

Bll'  DAHOOGHANIGII  T'AA'IILDIIN  HO  LO 


EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 


FARMINGTON- 

NAGEEZI 


o 

ERIC- 


LITTLEWATER 


EXHIBIT  C 


ERIC 


Shooh  Pi r\e/ 

Cotton  5 In  Workers 

N E£T>£T> 


In  West  Texas 

* 


SHIPPING  DATE 


TOR  MORE  INK^RMADON; 
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STArE  Office 

505  M AftOUET  TE  AVE  . N.W, 
P.  O.  BOX  1928 
AL&uOuErOuE.  NEW  MEXICO 
*7»0S 


Employment  Security  Commission 
New  Mexico  State  Employment  Service 


AFFILIATED  WiTH  UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SLAVICS 


4 

LABOR  m PARK  OFFICE 


313  Broadway*  N.  5. 
Albuquerque j New  Mexico 


Dear  Mr 


It  has  cone  to  our  attention  that  during  the  pest  season  your  farm  area 
experienced  a shortage  of  farm  labor*  The  Hew  Mexico  State  Employment 
Service  being  the  largest  source  of  farm  labor  in  the  state  is  attempting 
to  determine  the  extent  of  this  problem  and  to  assist  in  devising  a 
program  to  help  alleviate  a shortage  situation* 

As  a farmer  you  have  probably  either  experienced  a worker  shortage  or 
know  of  & neighbor  who  has*  For  this  reason  we  wish  to  ask  your 
assistance  in  helping  us  with  this  undertaking*  your  filling  out  the 
attached  questionnaire'  will  not  only  help  us  understand  your  particular 
problem  but  rfien  combined  with  questionnaires  from  other  farmers  in  the 
area  should  give  us  a better  idea  as  to  the  problem  in  your  area  as  a 
whole • 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this  matter  • 

Sincerely  yours. 


C*W#  Hasson,  Mgr* 

Albuquerque  Labor  & Farm  Office 
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EMPL0IKK1T  SECURITY  COMMISSION 
NEW  MEXICO  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
Affiliated  with  United  States  Pknployment  Service 

226  South  Alameda  Blvd,  - ?,  0,  Drawer  428 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico  8SQQ1  Phone  No-  526-5513 


Dear  Sir: 


The  Las  Cruces  Local  Employment  Office  is  again  requesting  important  and  vitally 
needed  information  in  order  that  early  preparation  can  be  made  to  insure  sufficient 
workers  and  equipment  will  be  available  at  the  right  time  shu  place  to  harvest  the 
crops - 

Due  to  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  vege tables,  more  labor  will  be  required.  The 
law  requiring  crew  leaders  to  register  vith  the  U*  S,  Department  of  Labor  and  pro* 
vide  insurance  if  *.  kers  are  to  be  transported  across  State  lines  affects  the 
availability  of  such  workers.  There  is  an  agreement  under  which  the  El  Paso  Office 
of  the  Texas  Employment  Commission  recruits  workers  for  farm  jobs  in  the  Mesilla 
Valley  if  employers  place  their  orders  with  this  office.  Since  many  farmers  depend 
on  these  crews  and  workers*  placing  of  master  orders. for  the  year  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

The  labor  supply  and  demand  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  requested  figures,  ..We, 
therefore*  will  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  urgently  request  the  information 
outlined  below  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible.  Information  is  strictly  confidential. 
Enclosed  is  an  addressed  envelope  (no  stamp  needed)  to  return  this  form. 


HUMBER  OP  ACRES  IK  CULTIVATION 

Cotton:  Short  Staple  Vegetables:  Onions  Grano  Sweet  Spanish 

Long  Staple Lettuce;  Spring  ' Fall  

Alfalfa, Tomatoes Chile 

Barley  Sorghums  Asparagus Cucumbers 

Orchards  (specify)  Cabbage Beans  ( specify) 

Other  Crops  ( specify)  Melons  (specify) 

Total  No, 


Humber  of  year-round  Period  of  Work  Type  of  Work  & Crop  MarkersL_Needed 


domestic  workers  3/1  to  A/l 

Ml  to  5/1 

Bousing  _5/l  to  6/l 

6/1  to  7/1 

Do  you  own  a cotton-picking  7/1  to  8/1 

! — - 

machine?  Yes,  , Ho  3/1  to  9/l 

Make  9/1  to  lO/l 

Type  10/1  to  ll/l 

lI7l  to  12/1 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation- 

f 

Sincerely^ 

J 

I 

/ 

I 

Doyle  G,  Kayes,  Acting  Manager 
Las  Cruces  Local  Office 


NAME  __ 
ADDRESS 


fas;  iabc.7  ijULS'i :a;r -.ihe 
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Date 


Name 


Mailing  Address 


Directions  to  farm 


What  method  have  you  used  in  the  past  to  obtain  faim  workers? 


Are  you  a member  of  the  local  farm  bureau?  Yes Mo 

What  is  the  total  number  of  acres  you  eo^ect  to  plant  this  year? 

What’  crops  do  you  plan  to  plant  and  the  number  of  acres  of  each? 

(1) (z) (3) 

Do  you  use  year-round  farm  labor?  Yes  Ho 

For  what  type  of  activity? ; ~ 

How  many  did  you  use  last  year? How  many  will  you  use  this  year?_ 

Do  you  expect  a shortage  of  year-round  labor  this  year? How  many?^ 

When  do  you  expect  to  be  in  need  of  farm  labor  (approx#  date)? 

What  wage  do  you  pay  year-round  fgm  labor? 

Do  you  furnish  housing? Board? .Utilities  for  housing? 

Do  you  furnish  any  other  benefi  s to  workers?  What? 

Do  you  use  seasonal  farm  .labor?  Yes  Ho 

For  what  type  of  activities?  (1) (2) (3) 

How  many  for  each  activity  did  you  **■  ^ last  year?  (l) (2) (3) 

Do  you  expect  a shortage  of .season^  abor  this  year?  Yes  Mo 

In  what  activity?  (1)  (2)  (3) 

State  number  of  the  shortage  expected  for  each  activity#  (1) (2)_. 

(3) 

When  do  you  e:^>ect  to  need  labor  for  these  activities  (appro::#  date)?  (l)t 

(z) __<3> 

What  do  you  pay  for  each  activity?  (1) (2) (3) 
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Do  you  pay  a bonus  if  worker  stays  until  work  is  completed? 

Do  you  furnish  Housing?  Board? Transportation  to  work? 


JTOUR  CGi*  rTS  Oil  Tift  FARi:  JABOi  jITUATION  Lt  1'OWR  ASIA 


Please  mail  to* 

New  Mexico  State  Employment  Service 
Labor  and  Farm  Office 
Post  Office  Box  654 
Albuquerque , New  jfeico 

Use  enclosed- envelope *,^ITo  postage  is  required* 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation* 


oi 


§719 
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INTERSTATE  SEASONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CLEARANCE  ACTIVITIES 

1969 


ITEM 

ORDERS 

OPENINGS 

Extended  (Sec.  A)  1 
Received  (Sec.  B)  | 

1 Filled 

Extended  (Sec.  A) 
Received  (Sec,  B) 

Filled 

1 l:  1 

I m 

IV 

V 

SECTION  A . REPORTING  STATE  AS  OH 

lDER-HOLDING  STATE 

1.  Reporting  State, 
TOTAL 

2 .Appii  can  t-  h olding 
States  involved: 

49 

43  ' 

36685 

; 20610 

43 

36685 

20610 

Texas 

49 

1 

r 

. 

SECTION  B . REPORTING  STATE  AS  APPLICANT -HOLDING  STATE 

i /i  atfi  I 


3,  Reporting  State, 

TOTAL 

4.  Order -holding 
States  involved. 

4o6 

1 

294 

r ! 

5709 

2393 

% 

Arizona 

4 : 

4 ] 

165 

91 

Colorado 

21 

13 

034 

514 

Idaho" 

117 

108 

1 1248 

853 

Illinois 

4 . 

0 

656 

0 

Michigan 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Minnesota 

1 

1 

538 

^ 4 

Montana 

; 2 

2 

238 

50 

Nevada 

i 

1 

1 

1 

'Oregon 

2 

2 

o 

W-* 

■ 

187 

Texas 

179 

106 

66 1 

254 

Utah 

29 

24 

508 

248 

Wisconsin 

4 

3 

149 

m 

Wyoming 

41 

30 

320  : 

' 48 

| 

V 

o 

ERIC 


>jr  ^ 
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EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION 
NEW  MEXICO  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
Affiliated  with  United  States  Employment  Service 

P,  O,  Drawer  E 204  W.  Park 

Hobbs,  New  Mexico 


Dear  Mr.  Employer: 

Yqu  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  have  scheduled  your 
firm  for  additional  service  that  was  not  previously  provided-  In 
the  very  near  future,  it  js  planned  that  all  claims  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  will  be  processed  through  the  mails.  We  expect 
this  to  save  us  about  one  half  ot  an  emplovee  position-  Our 
intent  is  to  use  +his  time  in  recruitment,  selection  and  placement 
of  manpower  in  what  we  call  the  '* rural”  area.  To  make  identic 
fication  easier,  we  consider  all  firms,  both  agriculture  and  non- 
agriculture. which  are  outside  of  the  incorporated  city  limits  of 
Lovington  and  Hobbs  an  M rural.  M 

As  a rural  employer,  this  will  mean  that  you  will  get 
individual  attention  when  you  call  us  to  assist  you  in  locating 
replacement  and  expansion  personnel. 

Further,  because  we  are  aware  of  a general  shortage  of 
skilled  technicians,  we  plan  to  conduct  itinerant  service  in  Tatum, 
Eunice,  and  Jal  to  register  rural  workers  that  have  not  visited 
the  Hobbs  and  Lovington  offices  of  the  New  Mexico  State  Employ- 
ment Service.  As  our  knowledge  of  the  manpower  requirements 
of  the  rural  sector  increases,  we  will  also  be  a better  advisor  in 
education  and  training  pz&posals  that  prepare  the  workmen  you 
will  be  needing  in  future  years. 

Employers  who  have  more  than  4 employees  pay  a Federal 
Unemployment  Tax,  This  is  our  salary,  and  we  invite  you  to 
call  us  often.  We  are  pleased  that  we  can  alter  our  unemployment 
claims  procedures  in  order  that  we  may  spend  more  time  in 
helping  you. 


Sincerely, 


Milton  B.  Fox 
Manager  III 
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April  16,  1969 

POLICY  GOVERNING  HOUSING  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS 

TO  BE  OBTAINED  THROUGH  INTERAREA  RECRUITMENT 

— + + 

The  responsibility  of  the  Commission  to  safeguar  1 the  living  conditions 
provided  agricultural  workers  recruited  through  the  facilities  of  the 
New  Mexico  State  Employment  Service  is  of  paramount  importance. 

In  conformance  with  this  principle,  the  following  rules  will  be  observed: 

1,  An  employer  requesting  the  use  of  interstate  recruitment 
facilities  will  be  required  to  meet  the  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  before  acceptance  of  his 
order  for  cJearance, 

2,  Employers  requesting  interarea  recruitment  of  agricultural 
workers  within  the  State  of  New  Mexico  through  Commission 
oxfices  will  be  required  to  provide  housing  and  facilities 
which  are  hygienic,  adequate  to  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  area  of  employment,  reasonably  calculated  to  accommo# 
date  the  workers  who  are  to  be  housed  therein,  and  which 
will  not  endanger  the  lives,  health  or  safety  of  the  workers. 

A local  office  representative  is  to  ascertain  by  personal 
observation  that  the  housing  offered  the  workers  to  be 
recruited  does  conform  to  these  criteria.  Where  it  is  not 
possible  to  observe  the  housing  and  facilities  offered  prior 
to  clearance  of  an  order,  the  local  office  representative 
must  do  so  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible  end  no  order  is 

to  be  allowed  „o  remain  in  clearance  unle.^"  these  standards 
are  met,  Ii  the  housing  is  not  ready  at  the  time  the  order 
is  cleared,  the  local  office  may  accept  signed  assurance 
from  the  employer  that  the  housing  will  meet  these  standards 
prior  to  occupancy.  That  the  housing  standards  are  met  is 
to  be  confirmed  by  a local  representative  before  workers 
depart  their  home  area,  * 

\ 

3,  In  Curry,  Roosevelt  and  Quay  Counties  a special  arrange- 
ment has  been  entered  into  with  the  District  X Department 
of  Health  and  Social  Services  whereby  housing  to  be  provided 
agricultural  workers  will  be  inspected  and  certified  by  a 
-representative  of  that  agency.  The  HSS  representative  will 
provide  the  local  office  a list  of  pros*  ectivfe  employers  whose 
housing  has  been  certified.  No  out-of-area  agricultural 
workers  will  be  recruited  for  employers  who  are  not  on  the 
list  of  those  having  certified  housing. 


57^ 
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CICJCDF’EIre^XIVE:  EXTENSION  5ERV1CE 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

college  of  agriculture  and  home  economics 
COUNTY  £XTENslON  OFFICE 
P.  O.  Box  L353 
RoswelL,  New  Mexico  88201 
April  30,  1969 


Dear  Sir: 


The  Vocational  Agriculture  Department  at  New  Mexico  State  University  in 
cooperation  with  the  high  schools  in  the  Pecos  Valley  area  are  contempla- 
ting establishing  a vocational  training  program  for  potential  farm  and 
ranch  workers . 

This  program  will  be  directed  toward  boys  who  are  not  interested  in  going 
to  college  and  may  not  even  be  interested  in  graduating  from  high  school* 
The  idea  is  two  told:  One*  to  upgrade  the  farm  worker  so  that  the  farmer 
and  rancher  will  have  a more  dependable  person  to  hire  and  two,  the 
hopes  that  with  training  these  young  men  will  qualify  then  for  a better 
position  with  a farmer  than  just  an  ordinary  farm  or  ranch  employee. 

We  are  asking  that  you  fill  out  the  enclosed  questionnaire  and  return  it 
in  the  envelope  provided  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

We  particularly  ask  you  to  pay  attention  to  the  part  where  we  want  you  to 
recommend  the  type  training  such  people  would  need:  That  is,  are  they 

to  be  trained  in  tractor  operation,  irrigation  systems,  handling  livestock, 
etc.  We  would  point  out  also  that  the  training  specifically  not  designed  ■ 
to  make  mechanics  of  these  boys-  The  only  area  of  mechanics  would  be 
in  preventive  maintenance.  The  course  would  consist  of  four  and  one -half 
months  of  daily  classroom  training  under  the  supervision  of  a vocational 
agricultural  instructor.  The  plans  at  present  are  to  establish  this  train- 
ing program  in  the  second  semester  of  the  1969-1970  school  year  in  the 
high  schools  if  the  farmers  and  ranchers  indicate  they  could  use  this 
type  of  trained  individual. 

i would  like  to  encourage  you  to  return  the  questionnaire  as  soon  as  possi* 
bie  so  that  we  could  compile  them  and  got' the  information  back  to  the 
vocational  education  department  at  New  Mexico  State  University.  Your 
cooperation  will  certainly  be  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours> 

* 

Is/  John  J.  Chappell 
County  Extension  Agent 

Enclosures:  questionnaire 
envelope 

New  Mexico  Stete  Unlvemtv  U S.  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperating 
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Pecos  Valley  Resources  Development  District 

QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  DETERMINE  THE  NEED  OF  ESTABLISHING  A 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  POTENTIAL  FARM  AND  RANCH 
EMPLOYEES. 


( Tabulation  of  Answers  Obtained) 

L Would  you  hire  such  a trained  person?  83  Yes  11  No 
a. ) If  yes,  how  many  would  you  hire?  151 

2.  Would  a trained  employee  be  more  valuable  to  your  operation?  82 

3.  Number  of  acres  in  your  farm  or  ranch  unit. 


Acres  farmed  42,  658 


Acres  grazed  1,  403,  2il 


4.  How  many  regular  people  do  you  hire  at  work  at  least  6 months  or 
more?  621. 

5.  What  do  you  think  they  need  training  in?  Please  check  any  subjecf 
that  would  be  valuable  to  you: 


65 


69 

43 


61 

65_ 


Handling  Livestock 


38  . 

Moving  and  loading 

25 

Shearing 

S’ 

Branding 

41 

Dehorning 

"51 

Livestock  diseases 

9 

Swine  operations 

” V 

Others,  please  specify 

Tractor  operation 

Reading  equipment  manuals 

41 

Plows 

40 

Planter 

31 

Cultivator 

44 

Sprayers  {calibrations 

Equipment  adjustment 
Preventive  maintenance 


Care  of  animals 
Servicing  windmills 
Dairy  operators 
Animal  rations 
Feed  truck  operators 
etc, ) 


22  Air  rooled  engines 
16  Harvest  equipment 
56  Balers 

54  Mower  and  Swath  er 
23  Combines 
61  Cotton  Pickers 
26  Cube  rs 
63  Welding 
55  Farm  safety 
55  Irrigation  Systems 
58  Fence  building 

Other:  please  list  below 
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NEW  MEXICO  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

NEW  MEXICO 


FARM  LABOR  ULLETIN 


p,  o,  lox  mi 


ALBUOUEftOUE 
NEW  MEXrCO 


Telephone 

842-327$ 


David  F*  Cargo  Faul'J.  Cru* 

Governor Cha  iman-Bxecutivfe  Director 

Bulletin  No*  24 _ 


M.  R.  Salazar 
Deputy  Director 
October  2?.  1969 


STATE  SUJMAHY  - Labor  shortages  were  reported  in  Alamogordo,  Albuquerque,  Carlsbad, 
Clovis,  Las  Cruces,  Lovington,  Port ales,  Roswell  and  Tucumcari.  The  types  of 
workers  needed  and  wages  and  perquisites  offered  are  described  in  the  applicable 
local  office  summaries.  Farm  work  was  at  a minimum  last  .week  with  rains  ranging 
from  4 to  6 inches  occurring  in  all  reporting  local  office  areas.  Although  the 
moisture  will  be  generally  beneficial,  there  will  be  damage  to  crops  not  harvested. 
Work  expected  to  resume  when  weather  permits  includes  cutting  and  baling  grain 
sorghum  stalks,  broorocora  stacking  ard  thrgghing,  grain  threshing,  fence  and  wind- 
mill  repair  and  harvesting  apples,  red  chili,  alfalfa,  lettuce,  mixed  vegetables, 
potatoes,  cotton  and  hay. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  DARREL  KcCAULEY  JF  DMNG  WHO  HAS  BEEN  SELECTED  AS  THE  STATE’S 
OUTSTANDING  YOUHG  FARMER  BY  THE  BOARD  OF' DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NEW  MEXICO  FARM  AND 
LIVESTOCK  BUREAU,  McCAULEY,  24,  A NATIVE  BORN  NEW  MEXICAN,  OPERATES  A FARM  ABOUT 
13  MILES  SOUTHWEST  OF  DEKENG.  HE  IS  THE  SON  OF  MR,  AND  MBS.  H ALP  IN  McCAULEY  OF 
CLIFF,  NBg  MEXICO. 


ALAMOGORDO  LOCAL  OFFICE  - 901  Alaska  Ave,  - Telephone  437-9210,  Current  unfilled 
job  openings  are  for  an  experienced  general  farm  hand  and  an  experienced  nursery 
worker  at  #1*30  p/h  and  3 cotton  pickers  at  $2.50  per  cwt.  The  general  farm  band 
opening  provides  housing  and  utilities  at  no  cost  to  the  worker.  No  perquisites 
offered  on  other-openings.  Rain  received  In  the  Alamogordo  area  last  week  totaled 
2.10  inches  bringing  the  total  for  the  year  tp  12.78  inches  as  compared  to  10.32  on 
the  same  date  last  year.  Light  frosts  have  been  received  in  the  Hondo  Valley  and 
nearby  mountains . No  other  frost  to  date,  Apple  harvesting  has  been  completed  by 
moat  growers  and  the  remainder  is  near  completion.  There  was  little  activity  last 
week  due  to  the  ueathev. 

ALBUQUERQUE  LABOR  Sc  FARM  OFFICE  - 1014  Central  SW  - Telephone  842-3261.  Short  2 
milking  machine  operators  for  employment  in  the  Albuquerque  area.  The  jobs  pay  835C 
p/m.  Workers  must  provide  own  housing  and  oomnute.  Rain  3 days  last  week  curtailed 
agricultural  activities  in  all  areas.  The  apple  end  potato  harvests  a&  nearing 
completion.  The tfhili  harvest  will  continue  for  some  time.  The  cotton  harvest  was 
among  activities  delayed  by  the  rain. 

AEXESIA  LOCAL  OFFICE  - 704  N.  Main  - Telephone  V 6-4803*  No  labor  shortage  reported. 
Rainfall  last  week  ranging  frost  2.32  inches  to  3.62  inches  stopped  all  activities  in 
the  area.  Main  work  remaining  to  be  done  is  harvesting  alfalfa  and  cotton. 

j 

r 

CARLSBAD  LOCAL  OFFICE  - 323  S.  Halagueno,-  Telephone  887-1174,  Short  20  cotton 

pickers  at  $2.75  per  cwt*-.^xkara2aiat^«>vidfr^wB-iK'us^^-aijd--comDittts;; — Rains “ 

ranging  from  3 to  5 inches  were  received  over  the  area  last  week  stopping  all  farm 
work.'  The  extent  of  damage  to  the  cotton  crop  was  not  known  at  the  time  of  this 
report.  Iv  is  expected  the  grade  of  cotton  will  be  lower  and  some  cottor,  has  been 
knocked  out  of  the  bolls, 

NOTH  — Crap  ComftKoitt  Chen**  - Contact  ttw  toertot  Load  Stott 

fcpitptnt  Offltt  letjw  Uwkfl  Amo.  J)/i  ^ 
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October  27,  1969 


CLOVIS  LOCAL  OFFICE  - 909  N„  Main  - Telephone  762-4571.  $hort  1 year-round  farm 
hand  to  work  on  an  Irrigated  grain  Sorghum  and  alfalfa  farm.  The  wage  offered  Is 
$400  p/m  and  a 2-bedroom  trailer  house  and  utilities  are  provided  by  the  employer  at 
no  cost  to  the  worker.  Rains  last  week  brought  3&  Inches  of  moisture  to  the  area 
and  stopped  all  farm  activities.  Work  remaining  to  be  done  includes  harvesting  grain 
sorghums,  sugar  beets  and  potatoes  and  baling  grain  sorghum  stalks.  Sugar  beet 
harvesting  was  proceeding  rapidly  when  the  rains  began..  Production  of  this  crop 

looks  very  favorable  although  the  sugar  content  has  been  disappointing  to  date. 

¥ 

LAS  CRUCES  LOCAL  OFFICE  “ 226  S.  Alameda  St.  - Telephone  526-5513.  Short  1 tractor 
operator  at  $1*40  p/h  with  no  perquisites  offered.  Heavy  rains  were  received 
throughout  the  Mob  111a  Valley  last  week  slowing  lettuce  harvest.  This  activity  Is 
expected  to  last  another  week  to  10  days.  Harvesting  of  cotton  and  red  chill  continue 
and  will  well  into  December. 

LOVINGION  SUBOFFICE  - 201  W.  Jefferson  - Telephone  396-3656.  Short  1 general  farm  - 
hand  at  $1.25  p/h  with  housing  furnished  and  1 ranch  hand  with  wage  depending  on 
experience.  Housing  would  be  arranged  on  this  opening.  Also  short  4 cotton  pulling 
crews  at  $2  per  cvt.  with  no  perquisites.  County  vide  rains  reported  since  October 
20  have  stopped  most  work.  Moisture  received  ranged  from  6 Incheo  at  Lovington  to 
more  than  4 inches  over  the  entire  county.  Rural  nonagrlcultural  job  openings 
Include:  Lovington  - Salesman-driver,  truck  driver,  pipeline  foreman.  Hobbs  - 

electrician  helper,  roustabout,  trade  driver,  oil  well  serviceman,  gas  appliance 
repairman. 

PORT  ALES  LOCAL  OFFICE  - 300  South  Avenue  B - Telephone  356-69S1.  Short  6 year-round 
farm  handSt  1 dairy  hand  and  1 equipment  operator.  Wags  offered  will  range  from  |1 
to  $1.50  p/h  with  housing  and  utilities  furnished  on  all  but  ons  of  these  openings. 
Outside  activities  virtually  ceased  October  21  with  receipt  of  heavy  rains  ranging 
from  2 to  4 Inches.  It,  Is  believed  that  very  little  additional  broomcom  will  be 
pulled.  Work  remaining  to  be  done  includes  harvesting  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts, 
cotton  and  grain  and  shocking  and  stacking  fsed.  - , 

ROSWELL  LOCAL  OFFICE  - 13Q0  W.  Alameda  - Telephone  622-0912.  Short  1 general  farm 
hand  experienced  in  the  operation  of  a mechanical  cotton  picker.  Wage  offered  is 
$1.25  p/h  and  a 4-room  modern  house  and  utilities  will  be  provided.  Also  short  20 
hand  cotton  pickers.  Housing  not  provided  but  a crew'IeadeiT will  furnish  transporta- 
tion from  Roswell  to  the  Job  site  and  return  dally.  Rains  ranging  from  3 to  4 
inches  were  received  over  the  area  October  21  and  22.  ft  is  expected  to  be  the 
middle  of  this  week  before  field  activities  can  be  resumed.  Cotton  and  hay  harvest- 
ing will  be  the  main  wort,  then, 

SILVER  CITY  LOCAL  OFFICE  - 410  W.  Broadway  - Telephone  538-3701.  No  labor  shortage 
reported.  General  rains  October  18  to  21  stopped  crop  activities.  Moisture 
received  ranged  from  14  to  24  inches  and  there  was  also  hall  in  some  areas.  Damage 
to  crops  is  not  presently  known  but  may  be  extensive.  The  delay  in  harvesting 
activities  may  be  as  much  as  two  weeks.  Remaining  work  is  picking  cotton,  threshing 
grain  and  harvesting  miscellaneous  vegetables, 

r 

TUCUMCARI  LOr  *L  OFFICE  - 221  East  Gaynell  — Telephone  461—2734.  There  has  been  a 
shortage  of  hay  haulers  with  wages  ranging  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  p/h.  Most  Kavajos 
have  returned-  home  although  tv-  few^reoia^-to—haulrj— thrash  and  bale  brcomconu  Twc 
days  of  intermittent  rain  slowed  all  farm1  activities  during  the  week. 


Exhibit  I 


EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION 
NEW  MEXICO  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
AFFILIATED  WITH  UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
ALBUQUERQUE  LABOR  & FARM  OFFICE 
1014  Central  Ave#  S,  W, 

P*  O,  Box  654 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87103 


April  11,  1969 


Dear  Sir: 

As  we  enter  another  farming  season  this  office  desires  to 
be  of  every  possible  assistance  to  you  in  supply ing*your  farm 
labor  needs# 

We  realize  that  many  times  growers  in  this  area  need  farm 
hands  for  only  short  periods  of  time*  We  have  been  assisting 
many  growers  with  short-time  irrigators,  tractor  drivers,  and 
general  farm  hands#  If  you  cannot  or  do  not  wish  to  house  your 
workers,  these  farm  hands  can  be  sent  to  you  on  a daily  basis# 

The  Albuquerque  Labor  and  Farm  Office  wishes  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  offer  our  services  which  are  available  at  no 
charge  to  either  the  worker  or  the  employer#  Feel  free  to  call 
on  us  for  any  information  or  assistance  you  may  need.  Our 
office  hours  are  from  7:00  a,  m,  to  5:00  p.  m#,  Monday  through 
Friday.  Our  telephone  number  is  842-3261. 

Sincerely  yours. 


C,  A#  OTERO 
Farm  Representative 
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BALES 
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1969 
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TOTAL  BALES  GINNED  BY  AREAS 


December  1966 

December  1967 

" 

December  1968 

December  1969 
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173,106 
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149.587 
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172.978 
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159.66 

Alamogordo 

1,167 

Alamogordo 
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AlamogOntfo 
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1.04 

H , 
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1.364 
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Carlsbad  
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Hobbs  , 

13,69 

Las  Cruces 
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Las  Cruces 
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Roswell 
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Roswell 

24,254 

Roswell 

33.445 

Roswell 

34,564 

Silver  City 
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Silver  City 

20.843 

Stiver  City 

23,151 

Silver  City 

28.528 

Tucumcari 

1.360 

Tucumcari 

814 

Tucumcari 
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Tucumcari 
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FARM  LABOR  AND  RURAL  MANPOWER  SERVICE 
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Local  Office 

Farm  Activities 
Jan.  -Dec.  1969 

Rural  Manpower  Service 

Aug.  -Dec.  1969  ! 
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Local 
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Accpts. 

Emp. 

Visits 

( Local 
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1 
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31 
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WORK  ORIENTED  CURRICULUM  PROJECT* 
(WOC) 


Early  initiation  of  on-the-job  experience  plus  a work-oriented,  in.schoo] 
program  to  benefit  handicapped  students  were  the  major  ingredients  of  the  WOC 
project.  It  was  a study  designed  and  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Research 
to  demonstrate  the  effect  of  an  innovative  curriculum  aimed  at  introducing 
students  to  and  immersing  them  in  fhe  “world  of  work”  beginning  in  the  9th 
grade.  Vocational  support  has  often  been  provided  for  handicapped  students  in 
the  last  two  years  of  high  school  but  WOC  increased  and  extended  such  support 
into  the  9th  and  10th  grades.  After  participating  in  the  WOC  program  from  the 
9th  through  the  l?th  grades,  most  of  the  handicapped  students  had  had  a 
successful  work  experience  when  they  were  interviewed  six  months  after  gradu- 
ating from  high  school. 


WOC  WAS  INNOVATIVE  IN  CURRICULUM 


- The  center  of  interest  in  the  WOC  curriculum  was  the  “world  of  work"  and 
the  relationship  of  the  WOC  student  to  it.  The  WOC  curriculum  was  unlike  any 
of  the  special  vocational  programs  already  in  existence.  It  stressed  a pervasive 
work-oriented  educational  experience  during  all  four  high  school  years  which 
extended  out  of  the  classroom  into  work  assignments  and  field  experience.  They 
were  combined  with  in-school  activities  to  create  a unique,  total  work  environ- 
ment in  an  educational  setting.  Tht  ultimate  goal  of  the  project  was  to  give  the 
student  confidence  in  his  ability  to  achieve,  a means  to  earn  his  own  living  a <d  a 
chance  to  gain  satisfaction  from  his  work. 

Tile  curriculum  was  designed  to  lead  students  through  a series  of  experiences 
which  would  give  them  an  understanding  of  the  “world  ct  work"  and  their  place 
in  it.  Each  year  of  the  program  had  a specific  orientation  and  emphasis.  These 
were: 


9th  Grade  - Employee  Oriented  Curriculum  Topics 
10th  Grade  - Industry  Oriented  Curriculum  Topics 
l \ th  Grade  --  Skill  Oriented  Curriculum  Topics 
12th  Grade  — Curricub'm  Topics  Oriented  Toward  Work  in  the  Total  Life 
Pattern 

♦WOC  was  conducted  under  a five  year  grant  from  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  of  the  Department  o££^lf^|!du cation  and  Welfare. 


WOC  WAS  INNOVA nvE  IN  EXPERIENCE  PROVIDED 


The  work  experiences  for  each  year  of  the  program  were  planned  around  the 
curriculum  topics  for  (hat  grade.  The  experiences  were  sequenced  so  that 
student  participation  and  responsibility  would  increase  as  the  program  pro 
gressed.  This  was  the  sequence  of  experiences. 

9th  Grade  - Employee-oriented  Held  observations  on  two  half  days  per  week. 
Jobs  were  changed  every  six  weeks.  (Unpaid) 

10  th  Grade  - Industry 'Oriented  field  observations  on  three  half  days  per 
week.  Jobs  were  changed  periodically.  (Unpaid) 

11th  Grade  - Skill’ oriented  paid  job  assignments  five  half  days  per  week. 
S tddents  changed  jobs  periodically. 

12  th  Grade  - Work-m'totaMife-paitern  paid  job  assignments  five  half  days 
per  week.  Students  were  placed  in  jobs  of  a more  responsible  nature  than  they 
were  in  1 1th  grade. 


o 
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WHO  PARTICIPATED  IN  WOC? 

AlLstudents  enrolled  in  this  demonstration  project  were  technically  classified 
as  either  physically,  emotionally  or  mentally  handicapped  as  defined  by  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Maryland  Stale  Board  of  Education. 
The  participating  students  were  drawn  from  among  all  handicapped  students  in 
Montgomery  County  and  represented  proportionally  all  types  of  handicaps  in 
the  system. 

Since  only  1 SO  students  were  to  be  included  in  WOC,  classes  were  held  in  five 
schools  located  near  large  employment  centers  in  the  county.  Students  were 
transported  by  school  bus  to  (he  schools  and  to  and  from  their  job  assignments. 

WOC  teachers  were  carefully  selected  for  participation  in  the  project  and  had 
these  special  qualifications: 

• A student- oriented  outlook. 

• Belief  that  a vocational  curriculum  is  as  worthwhile  as  an  academic  cur’ 
riculum. 

• Ability  to  work  effectively  with  students  having  negative  attitudes. 

• Ability  to  translate  student' oriented  outlook  into  classroom  practices* 

Students  began  the  WOC  program  in  9th  grade.  For  research  purposes,  in  the 
10th  grade*  WOC  students  were  matched  with  students  from  regular  school 
programs  on  sex,  age,  school  attended,  and  measured  10.  The  matching  group  of 
students  were  used  as  a standard  against  which  the  WOC  students  were  measured 
and  will  be  called  the  nonAVGC  comparison  group. 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  AFTER  PARTICIPATION? 

Since  WOC  was  a program  for  students  with  handicaps,  the  enroll ees  were 
usually  characterized  by  negative  attitudes  toward  school,  poor  interpersonal 
skills,  low  levels  of  aspiration  and  were  specifically  handicapped.  In  other  words, 
they  had  little  motivation  to  succeed  and  were  potential  dropouts  with  little 
hope  for  successful  occupational  experiences.  The  WOC  and  non-WOC  students 
were  not  matched  by  specific  disability  or  personality  problem  because  the 
non-WOC  comparison  students  were  drawn  from  among  normal  students  who 
were  low  achievers  but  did  not  have  han^'caps  or  personality  problems.  There- 
fore, the  non- WOC  students  had  an  advantage  over  the  WOC  students  in  these 
respects. 

Here’s  how  the  WOC  students  and  the  non-WOC  students  compared  in  the 
10th  grade  when  the  program  had  been  underway  for  only  a year. 

10th  Grade  Group  Characteristics 


WOC  Group 

Non-WOC 
Comparison  Group 

(N=  13 1) 

(N=130) 

Males  | 

95 

94 

Females 

’ 36 

36 

Mean  IQ  Scores 

S3. 56 

84.91 
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Students  in  the  non-WOC  group  were  not  given  any  special  help  or  training  in 
high  school  other  than  that  common  to  the  program  in  which  they  were  already 
enrolled.  WOC  students  were  given  intensive  aid  through: 

A special  Curriculum  stressing  knowledge  and  skills  needed  ffi^tfjust  to 
people,  situations  and  procedures  in  the  business  world. 

1 

Work  experience  ranging  from  observations  of  business  procedures  to  paid 
work  assignments  under  supervision  of  their  teachers. 


Placement  in  jobs  located  by  reseat  staff  on  an  individual  basis,  where  it 

was  judged  each  student  would  be  successful. 

1 


Social  and  medical  services  to  provide  help  in  job  adjustment,  solution  of 
problems,  prevent  school  withdrawal  and  evaluation  of  physical  condition. 
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After  the  WOC  program  was  completed  a follow-up  survey  was  made  to  see 
how  the  handicapped  WOC  students  compared  with  the  comparison  group  of 
non-WOC  students. 


Group  Graduation  Characteristics 


WOC  Group 

Non-WOC 
Comparison  Group 

(N— 131) 

(N=130) 

Graduated 

102* 

93 

Still  in  schoot 

1 

5 

School  dropouts 

27 

27 

Other 

. 1 

5 

*89  students  graduated  from  high  school  in  the  WOC  program.  13  students 
graduated  in  other  types  of  programs. 


‘ Attempts  were  made  to  interview  all  of  the  WOC  and  ncm-WOC  comparison 
students  who  could  be  located.  A total  of  159  students  was  interviewed  of  which 
105  were  WOC  students  in  the  10th  grade  and  54  were  non-WOC.  Seventy-eight 
WOC  graduates  and  39  non-WOC  comparison  group  graduates  were  interviewed. 
Interviews  were  not  conducted  with  the  remaining  102  students  because  38  were 
in  the  armed  forces,  34  were  not  located,  26  were  full-time  students  and  4 
refused  to  cooperate.  The  interviews  focused  on  three  areas  of  adjustment* 
Education  and  Training — Twelve  of  the  89  WOC  graduates  were  enrolled  in  a 
part-time  formal  training  program  six  months  after  leaving  high  schooL  Of  the 
non-WOC  group  graduates,  29  were  involved  in  a formal  training  program  with 
25  going  to  school  full-time.  Most  of  these  were  in  a junior  or  four-year  college 
program  and  a large  number  were  having  i jademic  difficulties.  Future  en- 
rollment In  a formal  training  program  was  planned  by  46  per  cent  of  the  .WOC 
graduates  and  57  per  cent  of  the  non-WOC  group.  Both  groups  of  students  felt 
that  a high  school  diploma  was  important  in  getting  a job,  WOC  graduates  felt 
that  what  they  had  learned  on  jobs  while  in  school  was  of  inore  help  in  their 
present  jobs  than  what  they  had  teamed  in  classes.  Comparison  group  graduates 
felt  the  opposite  — that  classroom  learning  was  more  helpful  than  job  learning. 


*AU  percentages  reported  are  based  on  responses  by  the  78  WOC  graduates  and 
the  39  non-WOC  comparison  group  graduates  who  were  interviewed. 
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Social  — WOO  graduates  and  comparison  graduates  were  S3  per  cent  and  54 
per  cent  self-supporting,  respectively.  Very  few  — ten  per  cent  of  the  WOC 
interviewees  and  seven  per  cent  of  the  non-WOCs  - reported  conflict  with  legal 
authorities  involving  moving  traffic  violations. 

Vocational  - Of  the  graduates,  85.9  per  cent  of  the  WOC  group  and  77.5  per 
cent  of  the  comparison’group  were  employed.  Hourly  wages  averaged  $1.79  for 
the  WOC  group  and  $1.85  for  the  non-WOCs.  Mo»1  * VOC  graduates  (67 
p*..  cent)  and  the  non-WOCs  (93.5  per  cent)  h * -je  seni-skiHed  area 

which  includes  such  jobs  as  cleric,  stock  clerk,  and  » 

These  results  indicate  that  WOC  students  despite  uiwr  handicaps  were  as 
successful  as  the  non-WOC^in  terms  of  financial  independence,  job  adjustment 
and  general  social  adjustment. 

J 

HOW  WD  EMPLOYERS  FEEL  ABOUT  WOC  GRADUATES? 

Employers  of  the  interviewed  WOC  and  non-WOC  comparison  group ' 
graduates  were  interviewed  to  obtain  another  view  of  vocational  success  and  job 
satisfaction.  Employers  Evaluated  the  graduates  on  Work  Attitudes  arid  Social  ‘ 
Characteristics.  WOC  and  non-WOC  graduates  were  rated  equally  positive  In  their 
attitudes  towards  work  and  in  their  ability  to  get  along  with  supervisors  and 
co-workers.  The  WOC  graduates  were  somewhat  less  successful  than  the  non- 
WOCs  in  their  interpersonal  relations. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

Out  of  a gr  p of  131  WOC  students,  102  graduated  from  high  school  white 
only  93  of  k non-WOC  comparison  students  graduated.  Since  students  were 
selected  for  WOC  because  they  had  either  a single  handicap  or  multiple  handi- 
caps which  foreshadowed  fad  lire  in  academic  work  and  difficulty  in  adjusting  to 
the  adult  world  of  work,  the  WOC  program  can  be  considered  to  be  a success. 
The  increasing  number  of  success  experiences  which  the  WOC  students  en- 
countered during  this  participation  in  the  program  apparently  diminished  the 
effects  of  their  handicaps  so  that  they  were  able  to  become  self-sufficient  and 
useful  members  of  the  community. 

The  WOC  project  illustrate 1 the  role  of  research  in  promoting  and  evaluating 
innovation.  The  program  has  earned  a place  in  the  curriculum  as  an  integral 
feature  of  the  secondary  school  program  and  is  currently  operational  in  a 
number  of  Montgomery  County  schools. 
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I.  IHTTODOCnOH 

¥■ 

Rationale.  Identification  of  atadenfc  attitude*,  and  measurement  of_ 
..attitude  changes  that  are  associated  with  participation  in  the  «^«^wrtel 
ocurae,  are  important  aspects  of  the  overall  evaluation  of  the 
Since  no  suitable  instrument  Is  known  to  exist  for  measuring;  student  a-ti- 
tudos  relative  to  the  world  of  work,  It  will  he  necessary  tovWntXt  to 
develop  appropriate  Instruments.  *o  provide  haokground  icforration  and 
understanding  for  this  task,  a rcview  of  the  Ute^^  waa  made, 
of  test  Validity  end  prooedure  were  Identified  > and  sons  possible  appro  cue 

were  suggested. 

Scone.  This  report  la  a tentative  survey  of  some  ofihe  prohieM 
involved  in  preparing  attitude' testing  instructs  for  the  Preset.  »*S- 
geetians  on  how  these  problems  oould  he  solved  ere  also  present ad.  ine 

report  contains  the -following* 

■"i* 

Discussion  of  the  purpose  of  the  attitude  questionnaire; 


Analysis  on  hew  genuine 
students; 


oan  he  obtained  the 


r 

r. 


,s> 


_ Survey  of  commercially  produced  instruaaits  for ‘measuring 
’ vocational  interests  and  Attitudes  • psychological  or 
“ personality  factors  » and  value  oiientsttocs; 

„ Evaluation  of  thp  different  type*  cf ‘qnesti«tt4hatae!uM-tte 
used  for  measuring  attitudes;  ^ 

San^le  attitude  questionnaire  containing  different  ty^  of 
questions  and  suggesting  some,  of  the  sttlfiides  the  Project 
Is  Interested  in  measuring? 

Ir 

Staple  answer  she^t  for  the  attitude  questionnaire; 

— Selected  biMiamaphv  of  sources  consulted  by  the  writer  In 
preparing  this  paper*  V, 


r t 
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Taratnologr.  Four  terms  or  phrases  are  used  in  this  paper  that 
require  explanation  in  order  to  achieve  clarity  in  exposition*  The  teams 
are: 


— “Attitude  Teaming Attitude  testing  Is  different  from  achieve- 
ment testing;  attitude  questions  are  not  fact  questions*  The/wre  questions 
that  do  not  have  right  and  wrong  answers*  Attitude  testing  involves  the 
measurement  of  a person's  feelings  or  opinions  toward  a given  Object*  These 
views.,  or  opinions  are  tendencies  toward  approval  or  disapproval  and  may  or 
may  not  he  based  on  facts* 

h ' 

w r J ^ n . - fL 

— . " “Questionnaire* u The  term  ‘'que stiomudr will  he  used  instead 
of  test  when  referring  to  ths  actual  attitude  measuring  Instrument*  The 
reason  for  this  particular  use  of  the  term  is  threefold*  „ First,  this  mea- 
surement device  is  a written  instrument  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  elicit 
genuine  attitude  responses*  ("Genuine  response"  is  defined  below*)  It  is 
not  designed  to  measure  the  presence  or  retention  of  information*  To  many 
people , the  term  “test*  implies  a measuring  of  knowledge*  Thus,  the  use  of 
the  term  questionnaire  wad  chosen  to  help  clarify  the  scope  of  the  measuring 
Instrument*  Seoond,  the  use  of  the  term  questionnaire  should  also  help  In 
eliminating  the  idea  that  there  «re  right  and  wrong  answers*  The  term  HestM  # 
frequently  implies  that  there  ere  predetermined  standards  of  correctness  for 
the  responses  that  will  be  given*  Third,  the  .use  of  the  word  questionnaire 
rather  than  Heat"  is  also  preferred  in  that  it  should  help  to  reduce  anxiety 
and  make  it  possible  for  the  students  to  give  more  accurate  answers* 

— "Evaluation*"  Evaluation  in  this  report  wlH  refer  to  end  results 
of  the  assessment  or  appraisal  process  in  establishing  the  worth  or  value 

of  an  undertaking*  The  process  which  leads  to  evaluation  involves  .estab- 
lishing the  validity  (usually  in  statistical  terms)  and  the  fdevance  or 
usefulness*  The.  term  evaluation  mill  mot  be  used  as  a Synonym^  for  measure* 
meet*  Measurement  is  viewed  es  the  means  and  evaluation  is  sdsn  as  the  end 
of  the  appraisal  process* 

"Measurement*"  Measurement  refers  to  ths  instruments  and  proce- 
dures used  to  achieve  an  evaluation*  It  makes  use  of  written  instruments** 
objective  and  subjective  and  personal  and  Impersonal— and  observations  and 
interviews* 


XI«  PROBLEMS  AMD  SPUfflaHS, 

■i 

1*  ^hat  is  the  purpose  of  the  altitude  mtaatlonnalra? 

1 J h 

The  first  problem  that  an  attitude  questionnaire  writer  faces  is 
the  need  to  define  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  Instrument  he  is  preparing* 

The  function  of  the  questionnaire  la  the  decisive  factor  in  determining  ths 
nature  and  construction  of  the  measurement  instrument*  the  Amotion  of  the 
attitude  queetlonmdre  being  prepared  for  the  Project  is  threefold!  First, 
to  datendnaa*  accurately  and  oMglstaly  as  time  will  allow  the  attitudes 
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of  the  students  Involved  toward  the  value  questions  that  the  Project  is 
concerned  with*  Second*  to  make  possible  a correlation  analysis  between 
the  attitude  evaluation  and  content  of  the  instruction  evaluation*  Thirdly* 
to  be  able  to  accon^lish  the  first  two  objectives  of  both  a before,  and 
after-  instruction  basis* 

2.  How  do  vou  set  genuine  responses  from  the  students? 

Another  basic  problem  in  developing  attitude  measurement  in- 
struments is  how  to  elicit  genuine  responses  from  the  students  who  will 
answer  the  questionnaire*  “Genuine  repons'  * means  responses  that  are 
honest)  accurate)  and  thoughtful*  Footers  such  ss  types  of  question)  time 
allotted  for  test*  teacher  and  test  instructions*  and  student's  honesty 
with  himself  and  those  who  will  evaluate  the  questionnaire  affect  the  val- 
idity of  the  attitude  questionnaire* 

A*  Honest  jni  aoamrata  responses*  If  valid  results  _■*« 
going  to  be  achieved  from  the  Project's  attitude  testing  program)  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  student  give  honest  and  accurate  answers  to 
the  questionnaire  and  that  these  answers  be  arrived  at  quickly*  The  atti- 
tude questionnaire  may  fail  to.  evoke  honest  and  aoourate  responses  because 
of  the  following  situations  or  circumstances* 

a 

1)  Confusion  lit  the  student  about  what  it  is  that  the  question 

Is  asking; 

& 

2)  An  unwUHngnesh  or  inability  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  * 

disclose  Ms  true  attitudes; 

3)  Laok  of  knowledge  by  the  student  of  what  Ms  attitude  is 

toward  a given  area  covered  by  the  questionnaire; 

4)  Student's  fluctuating  or  wavering  attitude  orientation; 

5)  Inability  of  student  to  Identify  the  .answer  on  the  ques- 

tionnaire that  is  the  right  one  for  Ms.  particular  belief* 

r ■■■ 

There  ere  a number  of  oop^aense  procedures  which  ben  be  Implemented 
to  encourage  sad  ensure  relative)  if  noVeomplit  sly * honest  and  accurate 
answers  by  the  students*  The  steps  which  would  improve  the  credibility  of 
student  responses  are*'  ' ~ **  » 

y *■  V h 

p -■  p 

1)-  The  questionnaire  can  be  constructed  so  that  the  same  atti. 
tude  is  measured  several  times  by  changing  the  terminology*  phraseology*  or 
fort  of  the  question**  These  measures  dll  help  in  solving,  any  confusion . * 
that  may  exist  shout,  any  one  question  by  offering  the  student  one  or  more 
‘ alternative  opport withes  to  express  Ms  point  of  view*  This  arrangement 
should  also  make  it  possible  to  measure  the  consistency  of  any  student's 
responses* 
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2)  A careful  choosing  of  the  words  with  which  the  attitude \ls 

expressed 'on  the  questionnaire , with  appropriate  vocabulary*  for  the  students 

and  avoiding  sophisticated  technical  terns,  will  help'  to  avoid  confusion 
over  the  questions.  LogioSl  question  construction  and  the  pre-testing  of  the 
questionnaire  Items  will  also  assist  In  olarltying  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions. 

3)  The  creation  of  a classroom  atmosphere  that  stimulates  ac- 
tive discussion  snd  debate  will  encourage  students  to  disolose  their  personal 
attitudes# 


4)  If  the  teaoher,  emphasises  the  need  for  self-analysis » and 
the  laok  of  right  and  wrong  answers  on  the  queetionttftlre,  this  will  also 
assist  In  the  obtaining  of  accurate  attitude  measurement# 

5)  The  answers  cf  the  student  idio  doesnit  know  exactly  how  he 
feels  toward  a given  ciroumstanoe  or  situation  desoribed  In  the  questionnaire 
and/or  who  has  an  attitude  which  ohanges  from  tine  to  tine,  can  be  more 
accurately  evaluated  by  adopting  the  following  techniques  and  procedures? 

_i 

a)  ^ Wi«»  and  in 

a general  fashion  the  subjects  that  will  be  covered  cn  the  questionnaire  \ 

b)  encourage  a reflective  atmosphere  in  the  classroom; 

c)  allow  adequate  time  for  answering  the  questionnaire; 

d)  provide  for  an  uncertain  type  of  answer  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire and  allow  a graded  response  instead  or  a mere  yee-or-no  or  true- 
or.false  answer;  and 

e)  include  written  instructions  on  the  questionnaire 

explaining  that  the  student  should  respond  In  • way  that  describee  how  he 
feels  "most  of  the  time#"  _ 

B#  To  achieve  valid  results  it  is 

necessary  to  conduct  the  testing  program  In  a situation  which  will  encourage 
reflective  participation#  Thoughtful  responses  by  the  students  to  the  atti- 
tude questionnaire  will  not  oocur  automatically,  but  ansi  becarefully 
planned#  However,  only  a limited  amount  of  time  can  be  devoted  to-  attitude 
testing  because  of  the  need  to  maintain  student  interest  and  the  . fairly 
rigid  scheduling  of  classes  found  in  junior  high  schools*— These  students 
find  It  difficult  to  eonoentreta  on.;*  single  activity  for  a long  period  of 
time#  Thus  a two-hour  attitude  test,  in  one  sitting,  would  not  bring  as 
vaiio  results  as  two  teats,  eaoh  one  hour  long. 

Ideally,  the  Project's  attitude  questionnaire  should  be  constructed  ' 
so  that  ^t  could  be  completed  in  a 30-35  minute  span  of  time.  Student 
Interest  In  the  attitude  questionnaire  can  be  ahoouraged  by  clever  construe-  - 
tlon  of  the  measurement  instrument  and  creation  of  a proper  testing  atmos- 
phere, perhaps  with^a  member  of  the  Projects  staff  present  in  the  olaesroom# 
Partltlcpation  of  one  of  the  staff  member*  in  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
Project  before  administering  the  questionnaire  might  help  mate  interest  in 
the  questionnaire#  The  orientation  that  the  Project  staff  meaber*  gives  the 
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student  before  passing  out  t he  questionnaire  would  stress  that  the  question* 
naira  is  not  s “test1  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  tern  and  thus  there  are  no 
right  and  wrong  answers*  The  Project  representative  will  also  tell  the 
student*  that  their  jrtswarc  stil  be  keft  completely  confidential*  These  in- 
structions should  help  create  more  inter «it~tirtho-questl  oncalre  and  reduce 
the  anxiety  that  la  normally  part  of  the  testing"  situation* 


A survey  of  the  oomercially  produced  instruments  fbr  measuring  vo- 
cational interests  and  attitudes,  psychological  or  personality  factors , and 
value  orientation  suggests  that  these  Inventories  will  be  of  United  value 
>*  for  this  Project*  There  appear  be  no  significant  differences  «ong  the 
various  vocational  interest  inventories  even  though  their  form  snd  format 
may  differ  soasHhat*  These  inventories  primarily  are  oriented  t guard  help- 
ing the  student  identify  a number  of  different  occupations  that  are  appro- 
priate for  the  Interests  he  has  indicated*  Two  of  the  more  widely  used 
Inventories  of  this  type'  are  the  vocational  form  of  the  Suder  Pref erence 


ana  the  use  of  these  inventories  in  essence  mould  duplicate  the  work  tra- 
ditionally performed  by  school  guidance  personnel* 

The  eowirci^lly  produced  psychological  or  personality  inventories 
which  mere  examined  would  not  he  of  value  in  the  Project,  While  there  are 
greater  dlffgrdhees  among  these  personality  inventories  than  among  those 
measuring  ybsatiowtl  interests,  no  instrument  seems  to  be  directly  concerned 
with  the  attitudes  of  ohiaf  concern  in  the  Project*  The  only  value  lnvqn- 
toputhatthr  author* a search  la  the  files  of  the  College  of  Education  dls- 
ooverSdwas  4 Study  of  Values  by  &»  W,  Allport  ant  Associates,  This  par- 
ticular measurement  device  Is  not  designed  for  junior  high  school  students, 
is  not  basically  oonoertsad  with  attitudes  of  interest  to  the  Project,  and 
therefore  would  prove  to  he  of  no  use  in  our  evaluation* 

- h ' - - , . % 

* Li 

Beonomto  education  surveys  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  students , 
conducted  by  Opinion  Research  Corporation,  contain  some  attitude  Items;  hut 
they  are  not  useful  for  measuring  the  attltudes^and  values  that  Interest  the 
, Project*  Science  Research  Associate* 9 Teats  for  Economic.  BhtovtmftM.  the" 
best  known  of  several  eeonomLo  knowledge  tests.  Is  an  Instrument  for  assess- 
ing the  understanding  of  eoonomlo  ooncepts  ant  praotioes  and  is  not  designed 
to  measure  attitudes* 


Trnea  pjf  Question*  and  rosnonaaa*  Appendix  A is  a swy  table  that 
repre*«r  i*  the  writer**  mhutlon  of  the  Effectiveness  or  desirability  of 
using  certain  types  of  Items  on  the  attitude  questionnaire,  live  possible 
type^  df  items  were  considered  for  Inclusion  in  the  questionnaire*  These 
are  found  on  the  left  handrslde  of  the  suamary  table  (lines  A,  0,  C,  0,  E)« 


Record  and  the  Lee-Thcrpe 
tti*a  type  measure  only  s i 


,*  Inventories,  of 
la  Interested  in, 


IV*  SAMPLE  <fflESncm3SS  ITEMS  AMD  PROCgCflBBS 
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Baoh  type  of  question  mss  rated  in  terns  of  ten  characteristics  which  tha 
writer  thought  %c  be  desirable  in  terns  of  the  stated  objectives  of  the  atti- 
tude testing*  These  characteristics  are  the  items  at  the  top  of  the  table 
(designated  by  Honan  numerals*  I through  £)• 

The  rating  method  consisted  of  giving  the  type  of  question  that  had 
the  greatest  degree  of  each  of  the  ten  characteristics  a rating  of  i (best) 
and  ao  forth  to  5 (worst)  for  the  type  of  question  with  the  least  amount  of 
the  characteristic  being  measured*  Column  ifr  is  the  overall  evaluation  of 
the  types  °f  questions#  The  lower  the  number  rating  of  tha  type  of  question* 
the  better  ita  overall  evaluation#  The  actual  nuafear  is  an  arithmstio  mean 
average*  In  ell  but  two  oases  — the  limited  multiple  choice  ind  scaled 
ohoice  — the  overall  rating  represents  an  evaluation  of  the  type  of  ques- 
tion in  nine  of  the  characteristics*  The  characteristic  of  coluasi  H 
(“Single' response  for  easy  correlation  analysis”)  was  applicable  only  to 
two  types  of  questions  and  thus  was  not  figured  in  tha  averaging  of  the 
other  three  types  of  questions* 

The  results  of  this  evaluation  lead  the  writer  to  favor  making  use  of 
the  j^oipq  type  of  question*  This  type  of  question  might  have  from 

three  to  five  answers#  The  answers  could  be  stated  in  the  following  terms? 

1*  Agree*  undecided*  disagree, 

2*  Strongly  agree*  tend  te  agree*  tend  to  disagree*  strongly 
disagree* 

3#  Strongly  agree*  tend  to  agree*  undecided  * tend  to  disagree* 
strongly  disagree* 

The  writer  favors  alternative  2 (the  fourfold  answer)  if  it  is  decided  that 
fir  basically  "either-or”  type  of  response  is  preferred*  If  this  type  of 
response  is  not  mandatory*  then  the  writer  would  prefer  the  fivefold  type 
of  answer*  whidh  gives  the  student  the  option  of  marking  "undecided*” 

Instructions  j m£  # Questions  * Appendix  B provides  tasplo  __ 

instructions  and  representative  items  that  aouldbe  used  for  constructing 
tho  attitude  questionnaire#  -The  sample  questionnaire  also  gives  an  idea  of 
some  of  the  attitudes  and  values  that  the  Project  is  interestedin  measuring* 
Representative  items  are  listed  for  each  of  the  five  types  of  questions 
examined  in  Appendix  A*  The  sample  questionnaire  is  organised  so  that  maty 
of  the  same  Values  are  presented  by  different  types  of  questions*  The 
sealed-choice  items  are  numerous  enough  that  soma  values  are  presented  in 
more  than  one  question*  Those  questions  Ce*g«  * #t5&)  designed  to  measure 
attitudes  toward  something  ip  a field  of  inquiry  such  **  the  occupational  ’ 
structure  of  the  B*  S,  eeonotqy*  were  written  t#v  Include  a good  sample  of 
representative  items*  A®  attempt  was  also  made  po  present  items  with  which 
students  would  be  familiar*  The  terminology  used  in  the  instructions  and 
questions  was  chosen  so  as  to  be  as  simple  and  self-explanatory  as  possible* 

Tree  of  aaawar  sheet*  An  answer  sheet  separate  from  question 
booklet  is  reabawnded  for  the  attitude  questionnaire#  One  possible  type 
of  answer  sheet  which  could  be  weed  is  the  150-item  answer  sheet  191  1230 


Document  No*  505*  This.  answer  shoot  (see  Appsndi*  C)  has  spdee  for  five 
possible  ansuers  to  eaeh  question  end  oould  be  used  for  the  type  of  questions 
found  In  Parts  I through  XU  of  Appendix  B*  It  can  be  scored  by  the  IBM  1230 
Optloal  Hark  Scoring  Reader  end  data  cards  can  be  punched  automatically  from 
an  adjoining  programed  XBH  53^  Card  Punch  naotdne*  These  data  eards  can  be 
used  for  item  analysis* 

A Selected  Bibliography  of  sources  used  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report  Is  attached  at  the  end  of  this  document* 
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APP BH33DC  A 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  TYPES  OP  ATTITUDE  QUESTIONS  AND  THEIR  CHmCTERlgJICS* 

J 

CHARACTERISTICS: 


TYPES 

OF 


Answers  • 
will -rake' 

Hakes  It  Easy  to  possiblt  Degree 

Single  possible  correlate  sijpilfljU  to  which 

response  Easy  for  student  Students  between  1 cent  students* 

Easily  tar  easy  for  test  to  «»ke  Students  Encourage  will  easily  attitude  statement  own  opln- 

machine  correlation  writer  to  graded  dis-  can  answer  student  understand  At  content,  hjj  expcr-  ions  will 

graded  analysis  prepare 


Over 

„ ell! 

InLnters  be  measured  Rati 


A*  limited 

Multiple 

Choice 

1 2 

A-  j 

l 

h 

5 ‘ 

5 

1 

5 

1 

1* 

1 1 * 

5 . 

' 5 

3.1 

B*  Unlimited 
Multiple 
Choice 

4 

- 

4 

■i 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

* 

i 

h 

3.3 

■% 

C*  Checking 

3 

- 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

1 4 

;3.* 

D*  Ranking 

• 5 

h 

2 

1 i 

5 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 

2.9 

E»  Scaled 
Choice 

i 

1 i 

1 

3 

2 

3 

! 

2 

2 

■ 2 

2 

1.9 

* This  appendix  represents  the  writer *s  evaluation  of  certain  types  of  items  on  the  attitude  questionnaire*  The  types  of  ltd 
considered  for  Inclusion  In  the  questionnaire  are  found  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  eunrary  table  Clines  ;A,  B,  C,  D,  B)*  V 
ten  characteristics  whloh  the  writer  thought  to  be  desirable  in  terms  of  the  stated  objectives  of  the  attitude  testing,  ar> 
Identified  by  the  Roman  numeral  items  I through  X at  the  top  of  the  table*  Column  XI  is  the  overall  rating  (arithmetic  am 
average)  based  on  the  system  of  giving  a 1 C'*bestlf  rating)  to  that  Itype  of  question  which  has  the  greatest  degree  of  each 
characteristic  and  so  forth  down  to  5 (‘’worst15  rating)  for  the  least  desirable  type* 
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APPENDIX  B 


SAMPLE  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  QUESTIONS  FOE  AN  ATTITUDE  QUESTIONNAIRE* 

"Occupational  Opportunities  and  Labor  Market  Processes'1 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS;  The  statements  that  follow  are  about  a wide  variety  of  topics  • 
As  you  read  each  statement  you  should  indicate  on  the  separate'  Snsvei  sheet  you  have 
been  provided  the  response  that  best  represents  your  attitude.  If  possible » please 
respond  to  every  statement  unless**you  are  unable  to  understand  it.  People  have 
different  reactions  to  the  statements  included  in  this  survey.  This  is  not  a "test" 
and  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  What  is  wanted  is  your  own  personal  reac- 
tions to  the  statements  that  are  in  the  survey. 

PART  I:  3CALED.CH0ICE 

DIRECTIONS i For  each  of  the  following  items  you  will  indicate  the  degree  to  which 
you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  statement.  Since  it  is  desired  that  you  indicate  a 
preference  one  way  or  another » no  opportunity  is  provided  for  ohoosing  a neutral 
position  even  though  you  may  prefer  to  remain  undecided.  You  will  mark  your  answer 
sheet  as  follows: 

A.  If  you  strongly  agree- or  accept  the  statement. 

B.  If  you  tend  to  agree  or  accept  the  statement. 

C.  If  you  tend  to  disagree  or  reject  the  statement. 

D.  If  you  strongly  disagree  or  reject  the  statement. 

r- 

1.  The  greater  the  amount  of  formal  education  you  receive » the  higher  your  income 
should  be. 

2.  A married  couple  who  have  no  children  should  not  be  forced  to  pay  taxes  which 
support  public  education. 

3.  All  writ  which  is  legal  is  of  equal  value  in  the  contribution  it  makes  to  the 
community  *s  welfare. 

4.  Luck  plays  an  important  role  in  determining  whether  one  gets  a good  job. 

3.  Most  people  are  hired  for  a job  because  they  have  "pull. 11 

6.  Honest  labor  in  any  legal  occupation  should  receive  the  praise  of  society. 

7.  The  qualifications  needed  to  be  hired  for  a job.  differ  from  job  to  job. 

3.  Some  jobs  contribute  more  to  the  community’s  welfare  than  others. 

9.  It  will  be  more  difficult  for  me  to  get  a good  job  than  it  w4s  for  my  dad. 

10.  All  jobs  should  be  open  to  qualified  applicants  regardless  of  race,  creed, 

religion,  or  national  origin. 

11.  The  federal  government  should  guarantee  everyone  a minimum  standard  cf  living. 

12.  Higher  wages  or  salary  for  workers  are  beneficial  for  the  economy  whether  or 
not  the  .workers  actually  produced  more  goods  and  services  to  earn  the  addition- 
al income. 

13.  The  federal  government  should  guarantee  everyone  a job  that  provides  them  with 
a minimum  standard  of  living. 

14.  Workers  with  more  education  deserve  higher  incomes  than  those  with  less  educa- 
tion. 


* 


This  appendix  provides  Ample  instructions  and  representative  items  that  could  be 
used  on  the  questionnaire.  The  sample  questionnaire  also  illustrates  some  of  the 
particular  attitudes  and  values  that  the  Project  is  interested  in  measuring. 
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15*  All  income  received  by  Americans  should  be  earned  through  making  some  type  of 
cohtrlbution  to  the  production  or  distribution  of  goods  or  services* 

16*  In  the  American  economy /there  is  a direct  relationship  between  the  Income  the 
worker  receives  and  the  amount  of  physical  and/or  mental  energy  ho  puts  into  his 
jot. 

17*  Our  economic  system  should  permit  people  to  obtain  Income  by  any  legal  means. 

18*  Labor  unions  provide  their  members  with  a higher  standard  of  living  than  &ey 
would  be  able  to  achieve  if  there  ware  no  unions. 

19  . In  our  eccnomy,  workers  are  paid  acoordlng  to  their  contribution  to  producing 
or  distributing  a good  or  service. 

20.  The  wages  and  salaries  received  by  American  workers  have  little  to  do  with  how 
much  profit  the  business  they  work  for  e$rng* 

21.  It  is  wrong  for  business  firms  to  layoff  employees. 

22.  Once  a worker  has  been  with  a firm  for  several  years,  he  should  not  be  subject 
to  being  fired* 

23.  An  employee  should  be  expected  to  constantly  be  improving  his  knowledge  about 
his  job* 

24.  An  employer  Is  right  in  expecting  that  his  employees  -ill  move  to  a new  commun. 
ity  if  he  at  as  them. 

25>  When  one  worker  In  a faotory  or  office  gets  a pay  raise,  all  the  other  workers 
should  get  identical  raises. 

26.  A worker  should  be  able  to  quit  his  ‘job  at  any  time  without  giving  his  employer 
any  prior  notice  of  his  Intention  to  quit. 

2?.  Not  working  as  hard  as  you  can  on  the  job  is  alright,  if  you  don’t  get  caught 
by  your  supervisor  or  employer. 

28.  -Employers  should  not  expect  their  employees  to  work  at  their  maximum  level  of 
efficiency  all  the  time  because  they  will  soon  get  tired. 

29.  When  a business  moves  to  another  town  the  employees  should  also  be  willing  to 
move. 

30.  Employers  should  expect  their  employees  to  constantly  try  to  improve  their 
performance  on  the  job. 

31.  Skilled  workers  should  be  paid  more  than  unskilled  workers. 

32.  Host  American  workers  are  not  paid  as  much  as  they  deserve. 

33.  Promotions  in  American  business  often  depend  on  who  you  know,  not  what  you 
know. 

34.  The  fairq^t  method  of  paying  a worker  is  to  pay  him  in  terms  of  what  he  contri- 
butes to  the  output  or  production  of  the  firm. 

35-  AH  workers  should  reoeive  the  same  pay  for  doing  the  same  type  of  work. 

36.  Spending  money  for  education  is  like  spending  money  for  any  consumer  items  such 
as  clothes,  cars,  radios,  and  food* 

37*  Those  people  who  really  want  a job  can  always  find  one. 

38.  *?Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you.*1  New  Testament!  Hatthew  XXVI,  II 

39.  ^When  you’re  through  changing,  you're’Through.”  Bruce  Barton 

40.  "There  is  no  place  in  civilisation  for  the  idler*  None  of  us  has  any  right  to 
ease.*  Henry  Ford 

41.  ^’ork  consists  of  whatever  a^body  is  obliged  to  do,  and  play  consists  of  what- 
ever a body  is  not  obliged  to  do.  '*  Hark  Twain  in  the  Adventures  of  Torn  Sawyer* 

ch.  n. 

42.  v’k  Wise  man  will  make  more  opportunities  than  he  finds.*1  Francis  Baoon 

43.  “A  man  who  qualifies  himself  well  for  bis  0 ailing  never  fails  of  employment." 
Thomas  Jefferson 

44.  "No  one  knows  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries. ;>  Publilius  Syrns 

45.  ’'Everything  eouu’tb  him  mho  hustles  while  he  waits  *‘;  Thomas  Alva  Edison  in 
Goldgn  Book 

46*  ‘Ho  business  which  depends  for  existence  on  paying  less  than  living  wages  to  Its 
workers  has  any  right  to  continue  in  this  country.  Franklin  0*  Roosevelt 
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47.  Automation  is  good  for  America  and  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

48.  The  physical  and  mental  if  fort  and  extra  expenditure  of  money  required  to  go 
to  college  do  not  make  it  a worthwhile  activity. 

49.  College  graduates  get  the  good  jobs  in  our  society. 

50.  Changes  such  as  technological,  in  our  ieonosy,  that  oause  people  to  lose  their 
jobs  are  bad. 

51.  Only  those  students  who  go  on  to  the  colleges  or  the  universities  mill  get  the 
good  jobs  that  will  be  available  in  the  future.  '* 

52.  What  is  good  for  the  American  worker  Is  good  for  the  American  economy. 

53.  A married  worker  with  a family  should  be  paid  more  than  a single  worker . 

54.  In  a large  company*  with  many  employees , whether  an  individual  works'  to 
his  capacity  or  not  is  not  very  important. 

55.  If  everyone  doing  the  same  job  gets  paid  the  same*  whether  you  work  harder  is 
not  important. 

56.  A student  should  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of  school  if  he  wants  to. 

57  - AH  students  should  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college  or  get  technical 
training  whether  or  not  their  parents  have  the  money  to  send  them. 

53.  To  be  a leader  in  our  social*  political*  or  economic  life*  one  should  go  to  a 
college  or  university. 

59c  Additional  training  beyond  high  school,  whether  it  be  college*  technical 

school*  business  school*  armed  forces  service  school  or  something  else*  should 
qualify  one  for  one  of  the  good  jobs  in  our  economy. 

60.  The  leaders  of  tomorrow  will  be  trained  in  the  oolleges  and  universities. 

61.  Professional  workers  such  as  doctors  and  lawyers  are  entitled  to  more  prestige 
than  skilled  blue  collar  workers  such  as  briok  masons  and  tool  and  die  makers - 

62.  The  work  of  skilled  workers  suoh  as  carpenters  is  just  as  important  to  society 

as  that  of  a doctor.  * 

63*  The  taxpayers  in  our  community  get  their  money's  worth  out  of  our  school  sys- 
tem. or  The  taxpayers  in  our  cosmunity  get  a fair  rate  of  return  on  the  money 
they  have  invested  in  education* 

64.  More*  rather  than  less*  schooling  and/or  training  than  now*  will  be  required 
to  get  the  higher  paying  jobs  that  will  be  available  when  our  class  graduates 
front. high  school. 

65.  Much  of  the  taxpayer's  money  that  is  spent  on  supporting  pnblio  education  is 
wasted. 

66.  It  is  hotter  to  spend  tax  money  on  paving  streets  or  claaming  up  the  parka 
since  all  the  people s not  just  the  students*  benefit  from  these  types  of 
expenditures. 

67.  The  employer  is  entitled  to  receive  from  his  employees  a honest  day's  labor. 

68«  The  standard  of  living  that  a family  enjoys  should  not  be  dependent  on  the 

amount  of  income  reoeived  by  the  workers  in  the  family. 

69.  Each  family  ought  to  be  able  to  enjoy  a standard  of  living  that  is  based  on 
their  needs  and  not  one  based  exclusively  on  their  income* 
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FAST  n 


LIMITED  MULTIPLE  CHOICE 


Ha 

DIRECT  IGjJSi  Pl^k  the  one  statement  or  word  which  best  expresses  your  attitude  and 
put  the  corresponding  letter  on  your  answer  sheet, 

70,  When  there  are  a large  number  of  American  workers  unemployed,  the  United 
States  government  should 

a,  do  nothing,  as  government  Intervention  is  wrong, 

b,  Intervene  indirectly  In  the  situation  by  adopting  those  fiscal  snd/or 
monetary  policies  which  will  tend  to  bring  about  the  needed  corrective 
action, 

c,  do  nothing  because  the  unemployment  problem  will  solve  Itself  in  the  long- 
run, 

d,  intervene  directly  by  putting  the  unemployed  to  work  on  government  oper- 
ated projects, 

71,  Which  of  the  following  most  closely  fits  your  idea  of  what  constitutes  earned 
income? 

a,  Any  income  obtained  as  the  result  of  personal  effort, 

b,  Any  income  obtained  as  the  result  of  personal  effort  exerted  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  laws  and  customs, 

c.  Any  Income  obtained  In  accordance  with  the  existing  laws  and  customs  . . 
whether  personal  effort  is  exerted  or  net, 

d.  Any  lnecme  obtained  in  accordance  with  existing  laws  and  customs  provided 
these  laws  and  customs  are  in  keeping  with  the  general  welfare, 

72,  Which  of  the  following  represents  the  best  expenditure  of  tax  money? 

&,  Build  apartments  for  low-inoome  families  In  an  urban  renewal  area 
b«  Build  parks 

0,  Build  roads  and  public  parking  lots 
d.  Build  schools 

73,  Who  makes  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  community's  welfare?  ^ 

a.  Factory  worker 
b*  Teacher 

0,  Poll 00m an  I 

d*  Businessman 


DIRECTIONS*  Identify  those  occupations  below  In  terms  of  whether  you  think  they 
will  be  characterised  in  the  future  (l0  years  or  more)  by  no  change,  some  change, 
or  great  change.  In  the  nature  of  their  duties.  Use  *A"  to  represent  no  change, 
"B**  some  change,  "C"  great  change  in  the  oooupatlons  In  the  future,  nark  y«r 
answer  sheet  by  putting  ••A1*,  or  **C*  by  each  of  the  numbered  Items, 

4 

?4,  Architects 

75,  Polioemen  ' 

76,  Lawyers  5748 

77,  Teachers 
76,  Bankers 

VO.  Artftfl«whcnts 


80*  Economists 
81*  Cleric$ 

82*  Ministers 
S3*  Soldiers 
84*  Musicians 
35*  Cab  drivers 
85*  - Farmers 

87*  Walters  & waitresses 

88.  Janitors 

89*  Mechanics 

90*  Welders 

91  * Librarians 

92*  Beauticians 


lie 

DIRECTIONS:  Identify  those  industries  below  In  terms  of  whether  you  think  they  will 
be  characterised  In  the  future  ClO  years  or  more)  by  no  change,  sene  change,  or 
great  change,  in  their  organisation  and  operations*  Dee  "A"  to  represent  no  change* 
some  change,  and  *0*+ great  change  In  the  Industries  In  the  future*  Mark  your 
answer  sheet  by  putting  •‘A**,  **8*®,  or  wCrt  by  each  of  the  numbered  Items* 

93*  Aircraft,  missile,  A spacecraft  Industry 
94*  Garment  Industry 
95*  Electric  power  Industry 
96*  Iron  A steel  Industry 
97*  Automobile  Industry 
93*  Furniture  Industry 
99*  Rubber  industry 
10C*  Aluminum  Industry 
101*  Glass  Industry 
102*  Plastic  Industry 
103*  Copper  Industry 
104*  Construction  Industry 
105*  Food  processing  Industry 
106*  Oil  industry 
107*  Mining  Industry 


PART  III:  UNLIMITED  MUUIPL&  CHOICE 

Hla 

DIRECTIONS:  Below  is  a list  of  economic  activities  or  situations  which  will  effect 
you  In  one  or  more  of  the  eoonomlc  roles  you  play  as  s producer,  consumer,  and  dtl~ 
sen*  Identify  which  one  or  ones  of  these  roles  corresponds  to  eaoh  activity  or  sit. 
nation  fay  responding  »A>*  for  Producer*  »B»  fer  Consumer,  and  *Gn  for  Cltlaen  on  your 
answer  sheet*  You  may  have  more  than  one  answer* 

108*  Higher  prices  of  certain  food  items 
109*  A reduction  In  spending  by  the  national  government 
110*  Demand  of  migratory  farm  workers  that  they  be  guaranteed  a minimum  wage 
111*  An  announcement  fay  General  Motors  that  hew  oar  prioos  will  be  about  $200  greater 
next  year  than  this  year  a 

112*  In  announcement  that  the  United  Steel  Workers  will  strike  unless  the  pteel 

companies  meet  their  demands  for  higher  pay 
113*  The  dlsoovery  of  a new  type  of  fertiliser  which  It  Is  said  will  Increase  the 
yield  of  wheat  crops  by  fifty  per  cent* 


nib 

DIRECTIONS i Suppose  you  are  the  personnel  manager  of  a large  Industrial  firm  like 
General  Stators,  which  of  the  following  character  and  personality  traits  would  you 
consider  absolutely  essential  for  a young  nan  or  woman  who  was  applying  for  one  of 
the  following  jobs:  machinist,  secretary,  accountant?  Answer  **A9>  for  mechanist  * 

frB^for  saorfltary-and~*C>*.for  Accountant  on  your  answer  sheet.  You  may  have  more 
than  one  answer. 

[ 

114.  Just  or  fair 
115-  Honest 

116.  Dependable 

117.  Energetic 
118*  Sensitive 
119 . Cheerful 
120*  Imaginative 

121 . Orderly 

122.  Responsive 
123-  Friendly 

124^  Careful  of  property 

125-  Patriotic 

126*  Religious 

127*  Fearless 

128*  Punctual 

129*  Courteous 

130.  Patient 

131.  Rational 


IHc 

DIRECTIONS s The  following  are  a list  of  personality  and  character  traits.  Identify 
those  traits  that  you  bell eve^aro  raost^likely  tp  be  found  among  either  employed  or 
unemployed  workers.  Use  to  identify  employed  workers  and  ’’B*  to  identify  unem- 

ployed workers.  If  you  believe  that  a personality  or  oharaoter  trait  is  found  among 
both  employed  and  unemployed  workers,  you  may  answer  and  **8*  on  your  answer 
sheets. 

132*  Just  or  fair 
133-  Honest 
134*  Undependable 
135*  Argumentative 
136.  Energetic 
137-  Absent-minded 
138*  Sensitive 
139-  Cheerful 
140«  Reckless 
l4l«  Unimaginative 

142.  Disorderly 

143.  Responsive 
144*  Friendly 
145  • Careless  of  property 
148.  Unpatriotic 
14?.  Religious 

148.  Fearful 

149.  Punctual 
150i  Discourteous 
151.  Impatient 

152*  Rational  > 

--  i 
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PART  IV;  CHECKING* 
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153 • DIRECTIONS : Check  the  following  reasons  why  you  believe  some  jobs  should  pay 
better  then  others.  Check  an  Item  by  marking  M next  to  the  corresponding 
letter  on  your  answer  sheet  if  you  think  it  represents  a good  reason  for  a 
job  to  provide  higher  pay*  You  will  probably  have  more  than  one  answer, 
phis  remark  is  included  so  that  there  will  be  no  confusion  between  this  type 
of  question  and  the  limited  multiple  ohoice  type J’ 


a.  Having  more  education 

^ _h,  _ Work  harder  in  that  the  job  requires  m sre  expenditure  of  physical  and/ or 
mental  energy 

_ c.  Willingness  to  move  to  another  community 
w d.  Good  personal  appearance 

e.  Has  a personality  that  allows  him  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers 

f , Supervision  of  other  workers 
_ g.  Bargaining  strength  of  employees  through  unions 
hr  Works  for  more  profitable  business  firm 


15^*  DIRECTIONS;  Whioh  ones  of  the  following  people  have  actually  "earned"  their 
income?  Check  those  people  who  have  "earned"  their  income  by  marking  (1/)  next 
to  the  corresponding  letter  on  your  answer  sheet*  lou  will  probably  have  more 
than  one  answer. 


_ a.  An  unemployed  single  man  who  receives  a check  from  the  unemployment  con* 
pens at ion  plan  operated  by  the  State  of  Ohio 
^ b*  A stockholder  who  has  reoeived  a dividend  cheok  on  stock  he  owns 

c.  An  unmarried  woman  who  receives  a check  from  the  State  of  Ohio  under  the 
Aid  for  Dependent  Children  program 

d.  A landlord  who  receives  cash  from  his  tenant  in  his  aparemtnt  building 
A gambler  who  wins  money  in  a card  game 

^ f.  An  elderly  man  who  receives  his  monthly  check  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration 

M g.  A farmer  who  has  sold  200  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  local  grain  elevator 
operator  and  reoeived  cash  for  his  grain 
_ h,  A widow  mho  receives  a oheok  for  the  life  Insurance  held  by  her  late 
husband 

_ 1*  An  ex*servioe  man  reoeives  a check  to  hplp  finance  his  college  education 
__  j.  A check  a farmer  receives  from  the  federal  government  as  a result  of  not 
planting  a certain  dumber  of  aores  of  wheat 

135*  DIRECTIONS:  Check  those  items  which  you  believe  are  good  sources  for  obtain* 
lng  a lead  on  a job.  Cheok  an  Item  by  marking  (✓)  next  to  the  corresponding 
letter  on  your  answer  sheet „ You  will  probably  have  more  than  one  answer* 


_ a*  Friends  of  family 
_ b*  School  guidance  counselors 
, c*  Teachers 

__  d«  Classified  ads  in  newspaper 
e*  Television  advertisement 

^ ft  Walking  the  streets  looking  for  help  wanted  signs 
_ g*  State  employment  agency 
_ h*  Private  employment  agency 


* Parts  IV  and  V would  require  a different  type  of  answer  sheet  than  that  used  for 
Parts  I-III. 
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156*  DIRECTIONS i Chock  eaoh  of  the  following  you  consider  a basic  reason  why 

people  are  unemployed.  Check  an  Item  by  narking  next  to  the  correspond- 
ing letter  on  your  answer  sheet*  You  .will  probably  have  more  than  one  answer. 

_ a*  Unemployed  are  lazy  and  don't  want  to  wort 

b.  Automation  and  mechanization  has  resulted  in  machines  replacing  workers 
c*  Poor  education  and  training  of  workers 

d.  Not  groat  enough  demand  for  goods  or  services  produced  by  workers 

e.  Racial  discrimination  against  negro  workers 

__  f . Unemployed  and*  women  will  not  move  to  whero  the  .jobs  are  available 
^ g.  Lack  of  Information  on  job  opportunities'* 


15?.  DIRECTIONS:  Check  those  character  and  personality  traits  which  you  think 
should  make  It  possible  for  you  to  be  a success  in  your  chosen  vocation. 
-Check  an  Item  by  marking  next  to  the  corresponding  letter  on  your  answer 
sheet.  You  will  probablyTiaVir  more  than  one  answer* 


a* 

Just  or  fair 

— b. 

Honest 

c. 

Dependable 

— d. 

Energetic 

— 0* 

Sensitive 

— * . 

Cheerful 

S« 

Reckless 

— fa* 

Imaginative 

««-  1* 

Orderly 

_ i* 

Responsive 

k« 

Friendly 

Careful  of  property 

m. 

Patriotic 

ri. 

Religious 

_ 0. 

Fearful 

— P* 

Punctual 

Courteous 

r* 

Courageous 

s. 

Patient  , 

_ t. 

Rational 

t 
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PART  Vs  "RANKING 

158:  DIRECTIONS i Rank  the  following  jobs  In  terms  of  their  contribution  to  the 

community's  welfare.  Give  the  jc*~  which  makes  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  coiamonity  welfare  a rating  of  1 (greater  contribution)  to  15  (contributes 
least)  for  the  job  that  furnishes  the  least,  ^ut  your  numerical  ratings 
next  to  the  corresponding  letter  on  the  answer  sheet. 

a.  Doctor 

b.  Judge 

c.  Housewife 

d.  Service  station  attendant 
9,  Minister 

f*  Undertaker 

g,  Carpenter 

h.  Bus  driver 
1,  Nurse 

j.  Plumber 

k.  Teacher 

l.  Garbage  collector 

m.  Retail  store-clerk 

n.  Crane  operator 

o.  Secretary 

I 

159*  DIRECTIONS t Rank  the  following  as  methods  of  Improving  one's'  chances  to  get 
a promotion  on  a job.  Give  the  beat  method  of  Improving  one's  changes  to  get 
a promotion  on  a job  a ratihg  of  1 (greatest  contribution)  to  7 (contributes., 
least)  for  9*Mp*(* 

&>  H*  fctfer  **  tf*  £*svJ*rSkwt, 

a.  Marry  the  boss's  daughter 

b.  Work  harder 

c.  Learn  more  about  your  job 

d»  Belittle  others  who  might  be  considered  for  job 

e.  Plan  and  execute  n more  efficient  operation  of  your  job 

f.  Be  "one  of  the  boys" 

g.  ‘Butter-up1’  your  supervisor  or  boss 

160^  DIRSCTIONS:  Rank  the  following  reasons  why  the  taxpayers  should  support 
public  education.  Give  the  best  reason  why  the  taxpayers  should  support 
public  education  a rating  of  1 (greatest  contribution)  to  6 (contributes 
least)  for  the  most  unimportant  reason.  Put  your  numerical  ratings  next  to 
the  corresponding  letter  on  the  answer  sheet* 

a.  Some  of  then  have  children  who  are  now  or  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Softools. 

b.  Education  is  good  for  the  country  as  a whole  in  that  it  creates  rare 
intelligent  citizens, 

o.  Education  Is  a major  source  of  economic  growth  in  that  it  transfers  and 
creates  new  knowledge,  helps  tc  develop  skills,  creates  markets,  and  leads 
to  teChndogloal  change., 

d.  We  ere  engaged  in  the  Cold  War  with  the  Communist  world  and  educated 
people  are  resources  in  the  fighting  of  the  War* 

e.  Education  leads  to  a better  understanding  of  tae  world  in  which  we  live. 

f.  Education  leads  to  an  appreciation  of  the  ’finer"  things  in  life. 
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161*  DIRECTIONS^  Rank  the  following  as  ways  one  can  Improve  his  chances  to  got 
and  keep  a job  that  pays  well*  Give  the  best  way  one  can  Improve  his 
chances  to  get  and  keep  a job  that  pays  well  a rating  of  1 (greatest  contri- 
bution) to  7 (contributes  least)  for  the  way  that  will  be  most  undependable* 
Put  your  numerical  ratings  next  to  the  corresponding  letter  on  the  answer 
sheet* 

a*  Being  willing  to  wove  to  a new  community 
b*  Working  hard 
c*  Having  a good  education 

d»  Planning  an  intelligent  job-seeking  campaign 
e*  Having  a good  personal  appearance 
f * Dressing  well 

g.  Being  cooperative  and  friendly 


162.  DIRECTIONS;  Rank  the  following  occupations  In  terms  of  their  providing  good 
sources  of  employment  In  the  future  (10  years  from  now  or  more)*  Give  the 
beat  source  of  employment  in  the  future  a rating  of  1 (greatest  contribution) 
to  19  (contributes  least)  for  the  most  unlikely  source  of  good  employment 
opportunities*  Put  your  numerical  ratings  next  to  the  corresponding  letter 
on  the  answer  sheet* 


a* 
b* 
c* 
d* 
• e* 
f. 

g* 

h. 

i. 
j* 

k. 

1* 

m* 

n* 

o* 

P* 

q* 

r, 

s* 


Architects 

Policemen 

lawyers 

Teaohers 

Bankers 

Accountants 

Economists 

Clerks 

Ministers 

Soldiers 

Musicians 

Cab  drivers 

Farmers 

Waiters  A waitresses 

Janitors 

Mechanics 

Welders 

librarians 

Beauticians 


163*  DIRECTIONS t Re->k  the  following  industries  In  terms  of  their  providing  good 
sources  of  employment  In  the  future  (10  years  from  now  and  more)*  Give  the 
best  source  of  employment  In  the  future  a rating  of  1 (greatest  contribution) 
to  15  (contributes  least)  for  the  most  unlikely  source  cf  good  employment 
opportunities*  Put  ycnr  numerical  ratings  next  to  the  corresponding  letter 
on  the  answer  sheet* 

; * 

a*  Aircraft f missile* '&  spacecraft  .Industry 

b*  Garment  industry 

0*  Electrlo  power  Industry 

d,  Iron  & steel  Industry 

@*  Autonobile  industry 

f*  Furniture  industry  _ 
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g.  Rubber  Industry 

h.  Aluminum  Industry 

i.  Glass  industry 

j . Plastic , industry 

k.  Copper  industry 

l.  Construction  Industry 

m.  Food  processing  industry 

n.  Oil  Industry 

o.  Mining  Industry 


16J+.  DIRECTIONS ; Rank  the  following  as  tbo  most-  important  features  of  a job. 

Give  the  most  Important  feature  cf  a job  * rating  of  i (greatest  contribution) 
to  10  (contributes  least)  for  the  least  impo|*tant  feature.  Put  your  numerical 
ratings  next  to  the  corresponding  letter  on, the  answer  sheet. 

a.  Pay 

b.  Hours 

c . -Security 

d.  Fringe  benefits 

e.  Challenge  to  ability 

f . Contribution  to  sooiety 

g.  Type  of  fellow  workers 

h.  Work  cond*tlons 

i.  Chances  for  advancement 

j . Interest 


165 • -DIRECTIONS t Rank  those  Items .below  In 
terms  of  "rewards1*  for  work.  Give  tbs 
rating  of  1 (greatest  contribution)  to 
Important.  Put  your  numerical  ratings 
the  answer  sheet. 

J 

a.  Doing  the  job  efficiently 

b.  Pay 

c.  Fringe  benefits 

d.  Completing  the  job  satisfactorily 

e.  Friendship  of  fellow  workers 

f . Praise  from  the  boss 

g.  Contributing  to  the  welfare  of  society  by  being  productive 
b.  Interesting  work 


terms  of  their  Importance  to  you  In 
most  important  reward  for  work  a 
8 (contributes  least)  for  the  least 
next  to  the  corresponding  letter  on 
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APPENEEXC 


L 

Appendix  C,  » 150^1te»  IBK  tnsiir  sheet,  eculd  be  used  for  the  type  of 
questions  found  in  Ports  t through  IH  of  the  questicnoetre*  This  type  of 
sheet  eon  ho  snored  ty  1W  equiinwnt* 
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SCHOOL. 
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M4ME  OF  TEST 


.PART. 


AGE. 

'GftAOE  OR  “class' 
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.SE  X. 


M OR  * 

M^TrvcTGKZ 


OftTE  OF  BIRTH- 


DlRECT$Ofr$t  Rftcd  each  question  and  tls  numbered  answers,  When 
you  have  decided  which  answer  t&  cofreci,  bloc  hen  the  corresponding 
epoce  on  Ihis  sheel  with  o No,  Z pencil.  Moke  your  mork  d&  long  as 
the  pair  of  imes,  ond  completely  fj U the  oreo  between  ihe  poor  of  lines 
tf  you  chonge  your  mind,  arose  your  firit  mark  COMPLETELY.  Moke 
no  airoy  mark*;  they  moy  count  against  you. 
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Identifiers  - model  cities  program 

ABSTRACT  - This  report  describes  the  first 
year's  operation  of  a prog  ran  to  train 
nunicipal  officials  and  enployees  and  nenbers 
of  nonprofit  connunity  development 
organizations.  During  this  period,  prograns 
sere  offered  in  the  areas  of  city 
adainistrative  nanagenent,  housing,  and 
enploynent  and  upgrading  of  the 
disadvantaged.  The  available  Model  cities  and 
community  action  prograns  are  described.  (BH) 
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COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


The  Office  of  Training  within  the  Department  of  Coranunity  Affairs 
has  recently  completed  the  first  year  of  a Community  Development 
Training  Program  funded  in  part  under  the  auspices  of  Title  VIII  of 
the  1961f  Housing  Act  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment* 


The  Community  Development  Training  Program  is  primarily  designed 
to  provide  training  fon  municipal  officials  and  employees  and  members 
of  private,  non-profit  community  development  organizations*  The 
first  year  of  the  program  concentrated  on  three  main  areas  of  activity* 
"he  first  was  training  in  the  area  of  administrative  management  for 
cities  and  towns.  The  following  programs  were  offered  in  this  area: 


PROGRAM 


ADMINISTRATIVE  MANAGEMENT  FOR  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


Orientation  in 
Automatic  Data 
*Proc easing 


Advanced  Training 
in  Automatic  Data 
Processing 


The  three-day  orientation  session  was  presented 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S*  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  Northampton,  Worcester,  and  Boston 
during  October  and  November*  The  purpose  of 
the  course  was  to  introduce  persons  unfamiliar 
with  ADP  to  the  principles  and  possibilities 
of  data  processing* 

The  five-day  advanced  program  in  ADP,  also 
offered  In  conjunction  with  the  tf.  S*  Civil 
Service  Commission,  is  designed  as  a follow-up 
to  the  orientation  session*  It  is  also  for 
those  cities  and  towns  which  have  already  in- 
stituted seme  data  processing  either  in  the 
school  system  or  the  administrative  offices 
and  desire  extra  training  for  personnel* 


Training  in  Capital 
Improvement  Program- 
ming 


For  ten  (10)  weeks  in  the  fall  of  19&?  the 
Capital  Improvement  Program  course  was  pre- 
sented in  five  locations  around  the  Cammon- 

— wealth*  The  course  was  developed  in  conjunction 
with  Boston  College*  The  program  is  designed 
to  assist  planning  boards,  finance  boards, 
planners  and  budget  officers  in  understanding 
and  implementing  the  Capital  Improvement  , _ 
Programming  process. 
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Town  Finance 
Seminars 


Municipal  Summer 
Interns 


The  Association  of  Town  Finance  Committees 
presented  tf*  series  of  seminars  for  new  and 
continuing  members  of  Finance  Boards  in 
Wellesley  and  Danvers*  The  Evening  sessions 
included  such  topics  as:  .Town  Finance 

ProoedureSf  The  Relationship  of  the  Town  Tax 
Dollar  to  State  and  Federal. Funds  and  the 
Finance  Committee's  Role  in  Collective  Bar- 
gaining and  School  Budgeting* 

The  Department  of  Community  Affairs  placed 
ten  (10)  summer  interns  in  ten  (10)  cities 
and  towns  for  12  weeks  during  the  summer  of 
1969  to  work  in  various  local  government 
agencies*  Interns  worked  in  such  depart- 
ments as  the  Planning  Department,  Town 
Managers  Office,' and  the  Model  Cities  Agency. 
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The  second  area  of  the  Community  Development  Training  Program 
was  Housing  and  its  various  related  aspects.  Several  programs  ware 
offered  to  both  public  and  private  agency  personnel.  They  included: 


PROGRAM  HOUSING 

Housing  Management  The  Housing  Management  Training  Program  was 
Training  designed  for  the  managers  of  low  and  moderate 

income  public  and  private  housing.  The  10- 
day  intensive  program  was  developed  by  the 
Rental  Housing  Association  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Real  Estate  Board.  The  program  oovered 
all  the  basic  aspects  of  property  management 
including  tenant-management  relations.  A 
manual  of  Management  will  be  available  for 
distribution. 


Training  for  Relo- 
cation Personnel 


Training  Program  in 
Code  Enforcement 


A three -day  training  program  for  relocation 
staff  personnel  and  a 2 -day  management 
seminar  for  directors  of  relocation  agencies 
developed  by  Harhridge  House#  Inc.#  will  be 
presented  in  December  1969.  The  case  study 
method  will  be  used  and  a manual  will  be 
available  for  relocation  officials. 

The  Code  Enforcement  Training  Program  pre- 
sented a week  long  session  in  the  summer  "for 
code  enforcement  officials'. 


A more  detailed  program  for  o.ode  enforcement 
inspectors  was  presented  over  * six  week 
period  In  the  fall/  The  training  program  was 
developed  with  the  assistance  of  Candeub* 
Fleissig#  and  Associates. 


Collective  The  Department  is  now  presenting  a training 

Bargaining  seminar  in  collective  bargaining  for  the 

" property  management  supervisors  of  its 
Division  of  Community  Development,  This 
seminar  is  being  conducted,  by  James  T.  Grady# 
Esq.#  an  experienced  negotiator* .. 

F|  1 -f 

As  a result  of  Chapter  23l  of  the  General 
Laws#  which  "requires  a housing  authority  to 
— bargain  collectively  with  labor  organisations 

representing  its  employees#"  public  housing 
'managers  continually  seek  advice  from  the- 
property  management  supervisors#  the  only 
^ source  of  . advice  1 1 which  managers  ban  turn 
at  present. 
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The  eeccnd  area  of  the  Community  Development  Training  Program 
was  Housing  and  its  various  related  aspects#  Several  programs  were 
offered  to  both  public  and  private  agency  pers  nel#  They  included: 


PROGRAM 


Housing  Management 
Training 


Training  for  Relo- 
cation  Personnel 


Training  Program  in 
Code  Eniorcement 


HOUSING 

The  Housing  Management  Training  Program  was 
designed  for  the  managers  of  low  and  moderate 
income  public  and  private  housing#  The  10- 
day  intensive  program  was  developed  by  the 
Rental  Housing  Association  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Real  Estate  Board#  The  program  oovered 
all  the  baslo  aspects  of  property  management 
including  tenant -management  relations#  A 
manual  of  Management  will  be  available  for 
distribution#  ^ 

v 

A three -day  training  program  fon  relocation 
staff  personnel  and  a 2-day  management 
seminar  for  directors  of  relocation  agencies 
developed  by  Harbrldge  House * Inc#*  will  be 
presented  in  December  1969#  The  case  study 
method  will  be  used  and  a manual  will  be 
available  for  relocation  officials# 

The  Code  Enforcement  Training  Program  pre- 
sented a week  long  cession  in  the  summer  for 
code  enforcement  officials# 

A more  detailed  program  for  oode  enforcement 
inspectors  was  presented  over  a six  week 
period  in  the  fall#  The  training  program  was 
developed  with  *the  assistance  of  Candeub* 
Fleissig*  and  Associates# 


Collective  The  bopartment  is  ^now  presenting  a training 

Bargaining  seminar  in  collective  bargaining  for  the 

property  management  supervisors  of  its 
Division  of  Community  Development#  This 
seminar  Is  being  conduoted  oy  James  T#  Grady * 
Esq#*  „n,  experienced  negotiator# 

% 

As  a result  of  Chapter  231  of  the  General 
taws*  whidh  "requires  a housing  authority  to 
bargain  collectively  with  labor  organizations 
representing  its  employees*"  public. .housing 
managers  continually  seek  advice  from  the 
property  management  supervisors*  the  only" 
souroe  of  advice  to  tfiich  managers  can  turn 
at  present# 


Maintenance  Training 
and  Inspection 


I 


9 


This  seminar  covers  the  law,  the  labor 
movement  and  its  effects  on  state  govern- 
ment, especially  in  the  area  of  finanoe. 

In  particular,  the  concern  is  with  the 
effect  of  collective  bargaining  oiTOhe  low- 
income  housing  budgetary  requests,  which 
will  also  reflect  increases  on  tenants 1 
rents  or  increase  the  state  subsidy. 

It  4.s  expected  that  this  seminar  will  en- 
hance the  capability  of  the  property  manage- 
ment supervisor  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
thi  problems  inherent  in  lab  or -management 
relations. 


We  are  now  conducting  a thorough  program  of 
maintenance  inspection,  evaluation  and  training 
^for  improving  and  enlarging  the  skills  of 
maintenance  .per sonnel  in  public  housing 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

At  present  there  are  over  £00  maintenance 
personnel  who  are  responsible  for  thS'  up- 
keep of  over  23,000  units  of  housing  in  nearly 
160  housing  authorities.  Through  the  normal 
process  of  wear-tear  and  aging,  the  satisfactory 
care  for  over  23,000  units- constitutes  an 
enormous  responsibility; 

j 

As  a result' of  local  housing  authority  main- 
tenance nSeds,  this  program  consists  of  three 
phases  oerf owned  by  < four  men  in*  five 
regions  covering  the  entire  'state. 

> 

Phase  I will  consist  of  a thorough  in- 
spection .of  the  operations  of  the  local 
authority.  From  this  inspection,  an  eval- 
uation will  ha  made  and  there  will  be  a work- 
up of  the  weak  maintenance  skill  areas  which 
require  immediate  strengthening. 

A 

Phase  II  will  consist  of  in-depth  study  and 
improvement  and  enlarging  the  skills  of  the 
maintenance  personnel. 

Phase  III  will  consist  of  follow-up  of  the 
original  Phase  I inspection  end  evaluation. 
Immediate  need  training  and  continued  weak 
skill. areas  wil~  be  strengthened. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  kind  of 
technical  expertise  of  local  housing  authority 
training  is  the  use  of  the  maintenance  per- 
sonnel as  resources  in  both  inspection-evaluation 
and  in  training.  It  is  expected  that  the 
potential  is  great  for  this  kind  of  interchange 
ol  technical  assistance  to  continue  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  program. 

L l 
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The  third  aspect  of  the  program  was  designed  to  provide  indi- 
viduals from  disadvantaged  groups  (unemployed  or  under -employed) 
vith  the  necessary  skills  and/or  educational  background  whi~.  would 
facilitate  upward  mobility  to  the  paraprofessional  or  subprofessional 
level  within  areas  of  community  development#  An  additional  objective  - 
of  the  program  was  to  give  these  new  subprofessionals  an  access  to 
positions  within  municipal  agencies  or  private , non-profit  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  community  development# 

In  order  to  give  municipalities  the  opportunity  to  employ 
Individuals  &t.  the  subprofessional  level,  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  was  able  to  provide  one-half  of  the  trainee's  salary  for  a 
period  of  nine  months  (full  salary  for  four  and  one-half  months)  as 

4 

well  as  all  costs  incurred  in  the  training  of  the  individual  for  a 

H 

specif io  position#  In  most  instances  the  training  Inoluded  aoademio 
course  work  at  local  educational  institutions  In  addition  to  on-the- 
job  training  In  the  form  of  workshops,  seminars,  and  field  trips  con- 
ducted by  outaide  consultants  and  agency  staff  members# 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  training  period,  each  new  paraprofessional 
was  retained  hy  the  municipal  agency  or  private,  non-profit  organiza- 
tion for  a one-year  period  and  received  all  the  rights  and  benefits 

{ 

guaranteed  to  permanent  employees# 

The  program  also  provided  in-service  training  funds  for  those 
paraprofess  ional 3 alr«a&y^empl©yed,-by  municipal  .agencies  j?£ivat_e * 
non-profit  organizations  to  upgrade  the  skills  involved  in  their 
present  positions# 

The  major  source  of  interest  In  the  program  came  from* three 
distinct  community  development  groups — the  Model  Cities  Administra- 
tions, Community  Action  Program  Agencies,  and  private*  non-profit 

► 

F 

organizations  dealing  with  housing#  The  following  is  a breakdown 

1- 

of  the  program  according  to  those  thi  ee  classifications. 


* 


PROGRAM 

Boston  Model  Cities 


Boston  Model  Cities 


Cambridge  Model ' 
Cities  and  CROC 


MODEL  CITIES  ADMINISTRATIONS 

An  intensive  eight -'week  program  in  the  area  of 
housing  'rehabilitation  to  train  three  Rehabili- 
tation Finance  Specialists  and  six  Rehabilitation 
Specialists  selected  from  the  Model  Neighborhood 
Area#  Due  to  an  immediate  need  for  personnel 
equipped  to  assist  property  owners  of  the  Model 
Neighborhood  Area  in  preparing  cost  write-ups, 
obtaining  loans  and  securing  contractor*,  the 
program  was  " advocacy-oriented"— trainees  would 
learn  to  direct  their  efforts  towards  the  special 
needs  of  neighborhood  homeowners  and  orient 
their  services  towards  providing  community  people 
with  technical  assistance  in  home  improvement# 

Training  was  conducted  by  staff  members,  con- 
sultants from  local  agencies,  businesses  and 
contracting  firms#  \ 

An  intensive  ei#it-week  training  program  in  the 
area  of  community' planning  to  train  three 
Community  Flamers  and  two  Planning  Aides  from 
'Ije  Model  Ne  >iborhood  Area#  Training  consisted 
of  course  wo;  * at  the  Boston  Architect  Center 
dealing  with  urban  renewal  and  architecture 
in  addition  to  seminars  and  workshops  involving i 
such  topics  as  sources  of  data,  interviewing  1 
techniques,  cartography  and  site  planning# 

The.  Community  Planner's  smphasis  would  be  on 
interviewing,  data  collection  and  graphic 
presentation  While  the  Planning  Aide's  training 
would  focus  on  research  and  analysis  of  data# 
Outside  consulstants  and  Model  Cities  staff 
members  conducted  the  on-the-job  portion  of 
the  program 


The  Cambridge  Model  Cities  Staff  in  conjunction 
with  the  Cambridge  Economic  Opportunity  Committee, 
Inc#  (a  Community  Action  *>ogram  Agency)  bas 
developed  a program  called  "New  Professionals" 
designed  to  train  itj.  Model  Neighborhood  Area 
residents  to  serve  as  links  and  interpreters 
between  the  Neighborhood' Arqa,  Model  Cities 
Administration  and  City  Departments  to  upgrade 
the  community's  under  striding  of  the  planning 
process#  The  following  is  a list  of  the  po- 
sitions which  were  filled# 

2 Citizen  Participation  Assistants  - assist 

in  informing  residents  of  Model  Cities  plans * 
coordinate  special  events  and  attend 
neighborhood  meetings# 

1 Program  Information  Assistant  - write  press 
releases,  Newsletter,  compose  flyers  for 
special  events# 


1 


1 Housing  Component  Coordinator 
1 Education  Coordinator 

1 Munioip&l  Services  Coordinator 

1 Recreation  Coordinator 
1 Manpower  Coordinator 
1 Health  and  Sooial  Servioes  Coordinator 


Model  Neighborhood  Counoils  will  be  established 
corresponding  to  each  of  these  areas.  They  will 
draft  proposals  for  submission  to  Model  Cities 
during  the'  action  phase  of  the  program. 

E a d h Component  Coordinator  will  represent 
these  councils  and  work  to  Implement  their  pro- 
posals  within  the  Model  Cities  Administration. 


CAP  Agency  2 Housing  Specialists  - gain  expertise  in 

rehabilitation  and  home  Improvement. 

1 Communications  Specialist  - publicize 
CHOC  Programs. 

2 Juvenile  Speoiallst  - deals  with  problems 
of  youth  and  delinquency. 

The  training  oonaisted  of  a basic  core  curriculum 
In  each  of  the  "New  Professionals"  fields  which 
was  taken  at  the  Harvard  Extension  School,  Tufts 
University  and  Boston  University.  Seminars 
and  workshops  given  by  outside  consultants > and 
state  and  city  officials  were  held  for  all 
participants  to  allow  them  to  gain  knowledge  of 
the  available  resources  within  existing  gov  era - 
/ ment  agencies.  In  addition,  .the  Hew  Professionals 

made  site  visits  to  other  Model  Cities  Areas  and 
attended  conferences  in  their  particular  field 
of  ooncentration. 


Lowell  Model  Cities 
Acre  Model  Nelgbbor- 
hood  Organization \ 

Ino . \ 


The  Hew  Professionals  wrote  bi-monthly  reports  and 
critiques  of  their  work  and  training  program. 

A newly  incorporated  organization  within  the 
Model  Neighborhood  Area  which  made  use  of  the 
program  to  train  residents  for  subprofessional 
staff  positions.  A resident  attended  Lowell 
Tech  to  learn  bookkeeping  procedures  and  received 
on-the-job  training  in  accounting,  payroll  and 
other  related  prooeduros  from  Model  Cities  Staff 
members.  Another  resident  received  training 
building  maintenance  from  Modern  Floors,  Inc., 
a\ large  janitorial  .service  concern  and  assumed 
the  position  of  custodian  in  the  new  "ACRE*1 
building. 


i 


\ 
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New  Bedford  Model 
Cities  Administration 


Woroester  Model  Cities 
Adminls  tra  1 1 on 
(Worcester  Cooperation 
Council , Inc.) 


The  New  Bedford  Model  Cities  Administration  made 
use  of  the  in-service  training  funds  and  sent  three 
residents  of  the  Model  Neighborhood  Area  already 
employed  by  the  Model  Cities  Administration  to 
S.  E.  Mass.  7.  and  the  Swains  School  for  addl~ 
tlonal  training  in  the  area  of  planning  which 
provided  them  with  the  necessary  skills  to  upgrade 
their  positions  to  planning  assistants. 

r 

An  intensive  training  program  designed  to  train 
residents  from  the  Model  Helgiborhood  Area  for 
new  positions  within  the  Model  Cities  Administra- 
tion in  three  spec  if  i^areas . 

a.  Community  Worker  - serve  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  Spanish  Canmunlty,  the  Model 
Cities  Administration  and  the  local  govern- 
ment. Training  included  appropriate  courses 
(sociology,  psychology,  etc.)  at  Worcester 
Jr.  College  and  Quinslgamond  Community 
College  in  addition  to  seminars  and  work* 
shops  conducted  by  consultants  and  local 
officials. 

b.  Environmental  Health  Inspector  - to  work 
with  city  health  officials  and  Model  Cities 
Administration  to  inspect  restaurants  ahd 
food  stores  within  Model  Cities  Area  and 
also  to  aid  in  code  enforcement  procedures. 

The  trainee  attended  courses  at  the  above- 
mentioned  eduoa tlonal  institutions  (Fubllc 
Health,  Fubllo  Health  Laws)  and  participated 
In  an  On-The-Job  Training  Program  conducted 
by  the  City  Health  Inspector. 

, i 

o.  Employment'  Counselor  - to  interview  appli- 
cants for  job  training  programs  and  assist 
local  employers  in  Identifying  the  problems 
of  the  hard  core  unemployed.  Training  ln- 
oluded  courses  at  the  above-mentioned  in- 
stitutions (Management  Industries  Organisation, 
etc.,)  and  sun  internship  with  the  Division  of  JlmPloy- 
ment  Security.  Seminars  at  the  National 
AlXlaftce  of  Business  Offloe  and  a Neighborhood 
Orientation  through  the  Community  Action 
Council  Neighborhood  Centers. 

And  the  second  aspect  of^the  Worcester  program 
involved  *|he  Webster  Square  Day  Care  Center  - 
a subsidiary  of  the  Model  Cities  Administration. 

Teacher  Aide  - assists  head  teacher  - 
schedules  certain  activities,  leads  some 
group  activities.  Training  included 
orientation  to  day  care  procedures,  seminars 
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dealing  with  care  of  pre-school  children* 
and  appropriate  courses  at  the  above- 
mentioned  institutions  (Orientation  to 
B&rly  Childhood*  Pre-school  Planning), 

Cook  - under  supervision  of  consultant  - 
nutritionist*  prepares  menus*  in  addition  to 
holding  seminars  for  neighborhood  mothers 
in  the  preparation  of  meals  (discussions  of 
nutritional/ value*  etc.)  Training  included 
two  courses  - A Catering  Course  at  Girls 
Trade  and  Nutrition  and  Food  Preparation* 
as  wen  as  seminars  and  on-the-job  training 
by  the  consulting  nutritionist. 

■r- 

Assistant  Teachers  - devotes  most  of  time 
to  problem  children  and  individual  needs. 
Similar  training  to  the  aides*  but  more 
Intensive  course  work  (especially  in  areas 
of  children’s  literature*  music*  etc.) 

Head  Teacher  - responsible  for  scheduling 
of  Total  Day  Care  Activities  - keep  records 
on  children’s  progress  and  exercises  judgment 
as  to  development  needs  - evaluates  each 
child*  assigns  classroom  responsibilities. 
Training  included  course  work  In  program 
planning  in  addition  to  other  mentioned  courses 
as  well  as  seminars  in 'the  problems  of  low 
income  ehildren. 
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The  second  group  of  participants  included  those  agencies  de- 


scribed as 


C 


ej  emu  Like 


ity  Action  Program  Agencies# 


PROGRAM 

Action,  Inc# 
Gloucester 


North  Berkshire 
Community  Action, 
Inc  * North  Adams 


/ 


COMMUNITY  ACTION 

The  program  trained  an  individual  to  serve  in 
the  capacity  of  Neighborhood  Worker  *too  works 
in  the  following  area! 

Outreach  - stimulate  low  income  residents 
who  have  saleable  skills  to  seek  employment — 
opens  employment  opportunities#  Serve  as 
liaison  between  Action,  city  official?  and 
residents#  Publicise  programs  and  attend 
neighborhood  meetings# 

Training  was  given  by  the  Job  Developer  (an 
Action,  Inc#  employee)  in  the  form  of  Work- 
shops and  case  studies# 


The  second  phase  of  the  Aotion,  Inc#  partici- 
pation included  in-service  training  for  six 
paraprofessionals  already  employed  by  the 
Agency*#'  -Their  training  included  course  work 
at  the  North  Shore  Community  College  to  give 
them  additional  expertise  in  their  present 
positions#  The  following  positions  received 
this  educational  trainings 

1 Clerk/typist 

1 Research  Assistant 

1 Teacher  Aide 

1 Social  Services  Aide 

1 Bookkeeper 

1 Work  Coordinator 

The  North- Berkshire  program  was  unique  in  that 
it  dealt  with  conservation,  recreation  and 
resource  development  within  an  entire  region# 
The  12  trainees  underwent  an  intensive  12-week 
training  session  in  which  they  received  in- 
struction in  map  reading*  silvaculture,  re- 
forestation and  equipment  operation#  The 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  supplied  the 
instruction  and  arranged  field  trips  to  study 
nursery  planning  and  landscaping#  The  trainees 
will  be  employed  as  foresters  upon  completion 
of  the  training  program# 
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Quincy  Community 
Action  Organization, 
Inc . , Quincy 


Self-Help,  Inc. 
Operation  Mainstream 
Brockton 


A training  program  for  eight  Individuals  who 
will  represent  the  community  on  a Title  I (ESEA) 
education  board.  These  residents  received  Instruction 
in  the  purpose , function  and  mechanics  of  the 
board  as  well  as  the  specific  educational  problems 
of  their  respective  areas.  The  trainees  met  for 
twelve  sessions  in  which  various  educational 
consultants  spoke.  The  trainees  also  attended 
conferences  on  various  educational  topics. 

J i 

The  second  phase  of  the  program  allowed  sir 
Work  Incentive  Individuals 'to  work  in  the 
CAP  Agency  and  learn  work  habits,  vocational 
opportunities,  and  establish  relationships 
with  Individuals  and  groups,  outside  their 
immediate  environment.  Training  consisted  of 
group  sessions  with  CAP  personnel,  workshops 
at  the  South  Shore  Mental  Health  Center  and 
seminars  given  by  outside  consultants  (topics 
included  Philosophy  of  Community  Action,  role 
of  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Role  of 
Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Center,  Techniques 
of  outreach,  purpose  of  Head  Start). 

p 

The  program  provided  on-the-job  training  for 
a Job  Orientation  Counselor  who  would  analyse 
information  on,  applicants  for  the  Mainstream 
program — interview,  appraise  apptitude  tests, 
discuss  social  and  emotional  problems  with 
applicants.  Training  included  seminars  conducted 
by  outside  consultants  and  workshops  held  by 
Self-Help  staff  members. 

Another  individual  with  typing  abilities  was 
trained  to  instruct  *pther  mainstream  partici- 
pants in  speed-writing,  practical  Sngllsh,  use 
of  office  machines  and  switchboard  operation. 
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PROGRAM 


Community  Venture 
Projects#  Inc. 

Mow  Bedford 


Interf al  th*Hou  sing 
Corporatldn# 

Boston 


Springfield  Chapter 
of  the  HAACP 


PRIVATE.  HOH- PROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  progrem  ^as  designed  to  train  three  In- 
dividuals to  become  physical  housing  organizers. 
Their  duties  include  the  mobilization  of 
citizens  groups  to  influence  all  government 
and  non-government  priorities  with  respect  to 
housing  within  the  Model  Cities  area.  They 
also  assist  tenants  and  groups  in  working  with 
housing  inspectors  and  Building  Code  Authorities 
with  respect  to  correcting  violations --refer 
needy  families  to  Model  Cities*  Community 
Ventures  Projects#  and  other  Agency  housing 
placement  services,  Training  Included  a course 
in  Housing  Rehabilitation  at  Massachusetts 
Bay  Community  College#  technical  assistance 
training  by  the  Model  Cities  Administration 
and  Workshops  with  the  Housing  Authority  Of- 
fice and  Minimum  Standards  Office. 

Six  individuals  were  trained  to  become  housing 
managers  of  moderate  income  housing  units.  "These- 
people  supervise  the  physical  upkeep  of  the 
properties*  direct  the  leasing  6f  units  and 
screen  new  tenants  and  conduct  annual  surveys 
of  tenant  income  in  conjunction  with  federal 
regulations.  Training  consisted  of  a course 
in  Housing  Management  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Community  Affairs  In  addition  to  seminars 
* given  by  outside  consultants  and  individual 
case  studies. 

Training  of  one  housing  manager  (similar 
duties  to  the  above-mentioned  manager)*  ■ 

Course  work  in'  the  field  of  counseling  and 
human  relations  at  American  International 
College*and/&n  internship  with  the  Spring- 
field  Corppratlon. 


/ 


r 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

»+  H- 

The  second  year  of  the  Community  Development  Training  Program 
for  the  period  January#  1970  - June#  1970  has  been  completed  by  the 
Office  of  Training.  Again#  the  programs  fall  Into  the  three  major 
categories  of  administrative  management  for  cities  and  towns#  housing# 
and  subprofessional  training.  While  new  programs  were  introduced  Into 
the  curriculum#  those  programs  which  were  well  received  were  repeated. 


PROGRAM 


Orientation  In 
Automatic  Data 
Processing 


Advanced  Training 
In  Automatic  Data 
Processing 


Training  In  Capital 
Improvement  Programming 


Planning.  Programming 
Budgeting  Systems  I 


ADMINISTRATIVE  MANAGEMENT  FOR  CITIES  & TOWNS 

The  three-day  orientation  session  was  pre- 
sented in  cooperation  wjlth  the  U.  3.  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  Burlington  during 
the  month  of  April . The  purpose  of  the 
course  was  to  introducer  persons  unfamiliar 
with  ADP’to  the  principles  and  possibili- 
ties of  data  processing. 

The  five-day  advanced  program  in  ADP#  also 
offered  in  conjunction  with  the  0.  S.  Civil 
Service  Conaaisslon#  is  designed- as  a follow- 
up to  the  orientation  session.  Ifr  is  also  for 
those  cities  and  towns  which  have  already 
instituted  some  data  processing  either  in 
the  school  system  or  the  administrative 
offices  and  desire  extra  training  for 
personnel. 

Utilising  .-a  Capital  Budgeting  and  Capital 
Improvement  Manual  published  under  Title  IX 
auspices#  DCA  Office  of  Training  presented 
a training  session  for  local  finance  officers 
and  other  governmental  officials  in  capital 
budgeting  procedures.** 

Management  Analysis  Center#  Inc.  developed 
a x**ogram  for  top  elected  and  appointed 
mun. sipal  officials  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  PPB3  utilising  lectures# 
discussions#  cases  and  workshops.  The 
three-day  orientation  sessions  were  held 
at  Boston  College  on  April  27-29  and  at 
U.  of  Mass,  on  May  16-20.’ 
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Planning  Programming 
Budgeting  Systems  IT 


Local  Government 
Seminars 


Municipal  Summer  Intern 


A five-day  residential  workshop  program 
was  also  developed  by  Management  Analysis 
Center  and  offered  at  the  Round  Hills  Center 
in  South  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  on  June  15-19. 

In  addition  to  the  planned  program,  the 
two  instructors  were  available  for  dis- 
cussion with  Individual  participants  who 
sought  guidance  on  adapting  PPB  to  the 
particular  needs  of  their  own  cities 
and  towns. 

The  Association  of  Town  Finance  Commit teea 
presented  a series  of  ten  conferences  at 
five  locations  for  city  and  town  officials 
in  suoh  areas  as  strengthening  municipal 
government,  budgeting  for  towns,  funding 
collective  bargaining,  capital  budgeting,  etc. 
At  each  conference  there  was  a keynote 
speaker  followed  by  a general  governmental 
discussion  and  a specialized  finance  session. 

Twelve  interns  were  placed  in  the  following 
oities  and  towns:  Winchester,  Williamsburg, 

Waltham,  Springfield,  Medford,  Amherst, 

Fall  River,  Somerville,  New  Bedford, 

Milton,  Salem,  and  Melrose.  The  Interns 
worked  in  some  of  the  following  areas  or 
offices:  planning,  law,- mayors1  and 

selectmen fs  offices,  community  relations, 
and  code  enforcement. 
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I. 


The  second  area  of  the  Commur 

+ 

was  Housing  and  its  various  relr 
offered  to  both  public  and  private 


ty  Development  Training  Program 
aspects.  Several  programs  were 
agency  personnel.  They  dncxuded: 


PROGRAM 


HOPS  HTG 


Housing  Management 
'-training 


Training  for  Reloca- 
tion Personnel 


Training  Program  in 
Code  Enforcement 


The  Housing  Management  Training  Program  was 
designed  for  the  managers  of  low  and  moderate 
income  public  and  private  housing.  The 
program  covered  all  the  basic  aspects  of 
property  management  including  tenant- 
management  relation.  A manual  of 

Management  will  be  available  for  distribution. 

* 

The  Relocation  Training  Program  offered  last 
year  was  updated  and  offered  in  June.  Three 
days  of  trai*  ing  vere  provided  staff 
personnel  Qlg  on  family  and  lh  on  business) 
and  days  on  administration  for 
Relocation  Administrators. 

The  Code  Enforcement  Training  Program  was 
revised  and  offered  in  June  in  Boston  and 
Worcester,  The  program  for  the  Housing 
Inspectors 1 was  three  days  a. week  for 
three  weeks  and  the  Administrators*  program 
was  one  week  of  intensive  training. 


■A 
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The  HUD  criteria  for  the  subprofessional  training  portion  of  the 
program  was  changed  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1969*  The  salary  supports 
supplied  by  the  DCA  for  new  paraprofessional  personnel  during  the 
training  periti  were  reduced  from  £0#  to  25#  of  the  trainee's  salary. 

With  the  coming  ^iscdl  Year  beginning  July,  1970,  the  Department  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  pay  any  salary  support  as  the  HUD  emphasis  has 
shifted  entirely  to  training  and  to  support  of  all  relevant  training  costs* 
The  major  recipients  of  the  training  grants  were  Model  Cities 
Admin i str at ions t Community  Action  Program  Agencies,  and  private, 
non-profit  housing  groups. 


MODEL  CITIES  AGENCIES 


A specialized  program  utilizing  two  "model 
cities  or  wheels"  In  the  form  of  buses*  The 
AMO  BUS  housed  Information  personnel  Whose  job 
it  was  to  initiate  response  and  feedback  from 
the  Model  Neighborhood  Area.  The  MINI-m 
housed  outreach  workers  who  aided  residents 
In  specific  agency  referral  problems. 

, ^ 
The  Model.  Cities  Agency  made  use  of  the  in-service 
training  funds'  to  send  x_  paraprof essional 
staff  to  courses  at  the  Plua-Kenyon  School  of  * 

Business  and  Southeastern  Mass*  Univ.  in  the  / 

areas  of  planning,  finance  and  secretarial 
skills.  Salary  supports  were  also  provided* 

COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES 

The  agency  made  use  of  the  ln~servloe  training 
funds  and  sent  10  paraprofesslonal  staff  to. 

North  Shore  Community  College  in  the  areas  of  :* 
sociology  and  engineering*  One  course 
entitled  "Man  in  Society”  was  especially 
designed  by  the  college  for  the  Ac  tier  personnel.— 

Experts  in  the  field  of  community  organization 
taught  agency  staff  the  theory  and  techniques 
involved  In  mobilizing  the  community  around 
Important  local  Issues;  Other  agenoy  staff  were 
versed  in  the  latest  techniques  In  such  areas  „ 
as  employment*  agency  referral  systems,  tenant- 
landlord  relations,  and  welfare  rights* 


PROGRAM 

Lowell  Model  Cities 


New  Bedford 
Model  Cities 


Action,  Inc* 
Gloucester 


Berkshire  Co.amunity 
Action  Council,  Inc. 
Pittsfield 


Pastern  Middlesex  Opp- 
ortunity Council,  Inc* 
Somerville -Malden 


Onboard,  Inc, 
Hew  Bedford 


Worcester  Community 
Action  Council,  Inc. 


Association  for  Better 
Housing,  Inc* 


Spanish  Education 
Program 


A training  program  in  community  organization 
for  10  paraprofessional  staff  personnel 
utilizaing  the  general  and  specialized  theory 
and  techniques  of  group  organization.  The 
trainees  also  leemed  about  the  power  structure 
of  their  community  and  the  role  of  the 
CAP  agency. 

A training  program  for  paraprofessional  staff 
utilizing  the  new  pre-programmed  Xerox  training 
in  community  relations  and  problem  solving 
techniques.  In  addition  to  the  audio/visual 
portions  of  the  Xerox  training,  the  program 
included  field  trips  and  guest  speakers  from 
various  state  and  city  departments. 

A training  program  designed  to  train  10  toy 
community  residents  to  effectively  participate 
in  the  planning  process*  The  program  consisted 
of  group  sessions  which  discussed  various 
topics  such  as  the  role  of  boards,  committees 
and  councils,  problem  solving  on  the  neighbor- 
hood level,  format  of  meetings,  and  group 
dynamics.  The  second  phase  of  the  program 
utilized  the  same  basic  training  techniques, 
but  concentrated  on  the  young  adult  neighbor- 
hood population. 

PRIVATE,  NON-PROFIT  HOUSING  GROUPS 

New  staff  members  of  this  non-profit  housing 
corporation  were  given  specialized  training 
in  the  area  of  home  ownership  counseling. 
Experts  from  the  housing  field  were  called, 
upon  to  train  the  staff  in  mortgage  financing, 
housing  management,  housing  rehabilitation  and 
development,  and  community  organization 

GENERAL 


The  Spanish  Instruction  Program  was  designed  to 
train  state,  municipal,  and  private  non-profit 
community  development  group  employees  in  Spanish 
as  a second  language.  As  a result  of  this 
instruction,  it  is  expected  that  the  quality  of 
public  services  provided-  to  Jflie-JSpanish- speaking 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  improved. 
Classes  (ranging  in  size  from  10-20  students) 
were  held  on-site,  and  each  course  \,.\a  specially 
developed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  each 
work-group.  Classes  met' two' or  three  times  a week 
for  12  weeks;  intensive  learning  techniques  were 
employed*  Recent  classes  have  been  held  for 
Mass.  Commission  Against  Descrimination,  Dept, 
of  Public  Welfare,  the  Parole  Board,  Boston  City 
Hospital,  Boston  Housing  Authority,  and  Action 
for  Boston  Coranunity  Development,  Inc. 
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IDENTIFIERS  ~ ‘NEW  CAREERS 

ABSTRACT  - in  requiring  public  welfare 
depart nents  to  hire  welfare  recipients  as 
service  workers,  the  19&7  Social  Security  Act 
Amendnents  were  intended  both  to  provide 
productive  jobs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  to 
improve  welfare  services.  On  the  basis  of  a 
Hew  Careers  welfare  service  aide  project 
undertaken  in  an  urban  California  Couoty, 
this  report  describes  the  features  essential 
to  tke  success  of  this  type  of  project. 
Stressed  are  education  and  shill  training 
with  heavy  reliance  on  peer  group  learning 
and  total  agency  coanitt nent.  (BH> 
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TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  OF  NEW  CAREERISTS  IN  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ■ 


Building  in  "New  Careers"  Concepts 


8y  July  1968  in  compliance  with  the  1967  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  (PL  90-248),  ell  pub!5'* 
welfare  departments  will  be ‘required  to  employ  as  service  workers,  welfare  clients  or  others  drawn  from 
poverty  areas.  The  two-pronged  intent  of  this  I aw --moving  die  disadvantaged  from  dependency  to  uselul  jobs; 
and  improving  the  welfare  department's  services  to  clients-is  laudable  and  may  well  be  achievable  if  in 
recruitment,  work  assignments  and  training  these  programs  truly  reflects  the  Jaws'  intent.  If  they  do  not,  this 
will  be  just  another  empty  promise  to  the  poor. 

The  New  Careers  Concept!/  on  which  fully  successful  indigenous  worker  programs  must  be  based  has  three 
essential  ingredients:  (1)  die  new  careerist  must  be  indigenous  to  the  population  served  by  die  agency £/ 
(?)  the  job  assigned  must  use  the  particular  knowledge  and  skill  the  new  careerist  has  gleaned  by  living  in  a 
poverty  area  and  being  a recipient  of  service^/  (3)  the  new  careerist's  job  though  open  at  trainee  level  to 
those  of  limited  education  and  vocational  skills  must  have  built-in  opportunities  for  vocational  and  academic 
advancement. 

One  of  my  points  of  reference  will  be  a Welfare  Service  Aide  Project  at  Alameda  County  Public  Welfare 
Department  in  California.  Alameda  County  is  an  urban  county  with  its  full  share  of  urban  problems.  The 
project  started  in  1966  and  now  continues  es  an  agency  administered  program  with  40  welfare  eldest 

Laying  the  Foundation 


A good  Training  and  Education  program  is  vital  for  a successful' New  Careers  program,  but  the  best  training" 
program  in  the  world  can  be  an  instant  hop  if  it  is  not  buttressed  by  a good  employment  structure.  The 


1/  For  a fuller  discussion  of  the  New  Careerist  philosophy  see  Riessman  1969,  p.  22.  and  Pearl  and  Riessmen 
1965.  For  clarification  of  the  distinctions  between  New  Careerists  and  others  who  may  work  as  assistants 
to  social  workers,  see  Otis  1965,  pp.  13-14. 

2/ For  wdfare  departments;  the  most  ''indigenous'1  workers  would  be  drawn  from  the  client  rolls  and  be  like 
a substantial  subgroup  of  clients  with  respect  to  past  experience  and  life  style.  The  specific  experience  of 
being  a welfare  client  is  important.  The  experience  of  being  on  me  receiving  end  of  welfare,  of  knowing 
how  it  feels  to  ask  for  money,  to  complete  forms;  to  be  investigated  for  eligibility  and  to  receive  social 
workers  in  your  home-all  this  equips  the  New  Careerist  as  nofhin9  else  can  to  understand  the  clients' 
feelings  and  guess  at  the  questions  they  fear  to  ask.  This  client- CxperTOlcfi" and  no  other  enables  the  New 
Careerist  to  chip  at  client  fear  or  hostility  by  saing,  "I  was  on  welfare  too."  As  we  will  see  later,  the  New 
Careerists'  past  experience  as  clients  also  serves  as  a valuable  tool  in  teaching  counseling  skills. 

3/  In  keeping  with  this  criteria,  the  public  welfare  New  Careerist  mirfit  be  expected  to  provide  three  kinds  of 
service: 

(1)  Counseling  end  educating  clients  on  homemaking,  child  carer  money  management  and  use  of  community 
resources; 

(2)  Bridging  communication  barriers  between  social  workers  and  clients;  helping  clients  understand  and  use 
the  welfare  agency  fully,  and  helping  the  agency  better  understand  and  serve  clients. 

(3)  Providing  those  concrete  service  t for  which  the  New  Careerist  background  is  useful -shopping, 
transporta' ion,  house  finding,  etc. 

By  the  same  criteria  the  aide  would  not  compute  welfare  budgets,  do  eligibility  invest!^ tiohs,  or  do  routine 
clerical  work.  L 

I 

V For  more  on  this  project,  see  Cudaback,  1968,  \ 
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tasks  assigned  to  the  new  careerists  must  be  appropriately  important,  challenging  and  responsible.  The  )ob 
description  must  be  clear  (but  flexible),  administrative  and  supervisory  structure  explicit.  Standards  of  work 
performance  must  be  open  and  evaluations  of  the  new  careerists  in  relation  to  these  standards  frequent  and 
honest.  The  salary  should  be  fair  and  the  career  Ladder  reasonable.  The  aides  should  be  expected  to  abide  by 
the  same  general  agency  regulations  and  reap  the  same  benefits  as  other  employees. 

Since  use  of/ aides  in  welfare  is  new  and  uncharted,  and  since  aides  themselves  have  Part  feu  Jar  potential  and 
problems,,  it  is  important  that  responsibility  for  the  aide  program  be  centralized.  This  does  not  mean  that 
supervision  of  individual  aides  should  be  centralized*  in  fact  it  is  my  opinion  that  aides  can  beet  be  integrated 
into  the  welfare  program  if  they  are  supervised  by  line  (unit!  supervisors  and  work  beside  line  social  workers. 
The  aide  Program  administrator  would  be  responsible  for  aide  recruitment,  selection  and  training  and  would 
insure  tha*  the  agency  prepared  for,  and  used  the  aides  effectively.  He  would  be  responsible  for  ongoing 
evaluation  od  improvement  of  the  aide  Progem.  This  is  a key  positfon-the  way  in  which  the  administrator 
functions  can  make  the  difference  between  a pedestrian  for  disastrous)  new  careerist  program  or  an  innovative 
and  exciting  one. 

Before  the  aide  Prog-am  is  established,  staff  who  will  be  working  with  aides  Should  be  involved  in  planning 
for  their  training,  supervision  and  use.  An  ongoing  aide  Program  advisory  evaluation  committee  of  workers, 
supervisors  and  administrators  can  be  invaiuabfe  in  helping  the  aide  administrator  and  improving  the 
integration  of  the  aide  program  with  the  rest  of  the  agency.  Meetings  between  aides  and  workers  to  improve 
teamwork  and  increase  understanding  are  vital  and  must  be  held  on  a continuing  basis,  especially  in  agencies 
in  which  there  is  heavy  line  staff  turnover  as  is  common  in  welfare  departments.  Aides  should  be  used  to 
teach  social  work  classes— social  workers  to  teach  aide  classes;  both  have  a special  bag  of  knowledge  and 
skill. 5/  At  Alameda  County  Welfare  Department,  two  or  three  aides  spent  several  hours  with  each  n«w  class 
of  social  work  trainees  discussing  the  welfare  aide  program  and  the  client's  view  of  welfare.  Similarly*  line 
social  workers  instructed  aides  in  medical  services,  use  of  community  resources  and  AFDC  budgeting.  Aides 
and  social  workers  often  joined  for  case  conferences. 

Profile  of  the  New  Careerist  in  Public  welfare 

Any  good  training  program  starts  with  sizing  up  the  trainee  then  building  on  his  strengths  and  helping  him 
overcome  his  weaknesses-and  every  category  of  human  service  worker  has  a Particular  pattern  of  eachj/ 

We  would  expect  the  typical  welfare  department  (ex-dient)  New  Careerist  to  possess  the  following 
characteristics:  $he  Is  probably  an  AFDC  mother*  since  they  comprise  the  largest  Pool  of  able-bodied  clients 
(we  had  38  women  aides  and  2_men);  she  has  probably  been  a recipient  for  some  years  (ours  averaged  7 
years)  has  minor  children  (most  of  ours  had  2 to  4 minor  children)*  is  between  the  ages  of  25  and  50  (since 
we  look  for  experienced  adults)  and  ts  a member  of  a cultural  or  racial  minority  group  (we  had  36  Black*  2 
Brown  - Spanish  Americans*  ~2  White).  If  we  follow  New  Careers  guidelines  for  selection*  our  aides  will  be 
educationally  and  vocationally  limited  and  will  identify  'with  lower-class  life  styles. 

Assuming  an  adequate  system  of  recruitment  and  screening*  we  would  expect  that  all  are  motivated  to 
improve  their  lives.  They  will  want  a job  with  responsibility  and  a future  and  wilt  be  willing  to  work  hand  to 
achieve  it  if  they  are  convinced  their  efforts  will  be  worth  while.  Having  a history  of  failure;  they  may  need 
a lot  of  convincing.  They  have  a store  of  useful  knowledge  and  skills  but  need  help  to  broaden  and  aPPIV 
them.  They  have  a Personal*  Practical,  but  partial,  knowledge  of  nutrition,  homemaking,  money  management 


5/  For  more  on  the  paticular  skills  of  New  Careerists  and  Soda)  Workers  in  Public  welfare  departments;  see 
Gudaback  1967. 

6/  Unfortunately,  our  'iew  of  the  indigenous  worker  is  too  often  clouded  .by  romanticism*  For  some* 
especially  "liberal"  social  workers,  it  has  become  popular  to  idealize  the  poor  and  blindly  condemn  the 
middle  class  (especially  middle  class  social  workers).  Neither  deserves  these  extreme  judgments.  However*  to 
deny  differences  between  classes  is  equally  unjust.  We  must  recognize  and  use  differences  but  as  a guide* 
tailored  to  individual  needs,  not  a prescription,  lest  we  sink  to  stereotyping. 

I- 
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and  child  care.  They  will  have  a valuable  cJients-eye  view  of  the  welfare  department  but  their  knowledge  of 
the  welfare  system,  its  rules  and  policies,  may  be  surprisingly  scant  and  inaccurate.!/ 

New  Careerists  know  how  it  feels  to  be  poor,  an  asset  in  working  with  clients,  but  their  understanding  of  the 
broader  etiology,  effects  and  remedies  of  poverty  are  limited  (Wall rich  19671 . They  are  likely  to  have  a 

peculiarly  valuable  and  practical  store  of  information  about  community  resources-the  fair  landlord,  the 

benevolent  used  furniture  dealer,  stores  which  give  honest  credit,  churches  with  Joan  funds— but  they  are  not 
likely  to  know  how  to  use  and  manipulate  the  formal  agencies,  probation  departments,  public  schools,  and 
psychiatric  clinics.  They  will  need  help  to  learn  the  mechanics  of  making  effective  referrals,  organizing 
inter-agency  staff  conferences,  .maintaining  formal  collaboration,  etc. 

New  Careerists'  attitudes  may  at  times  block  their  effectiveness.  They  may  share  with  others  who  are  poor, 
political  and  social  conservatism.^/  They  may  be  critical  and  Judgmental  of  those  who  are  "lazy,"  sinful,  etc., 
and  we  as  teachers  must  be  prepared  to  recognize  and  deal  with  these  attitudes. 

If  carefully  chosen,  the  New  Careerists  are  likely  to  be  sensitive  and  responsive  to  others,  particularly  those 

tike  themselves.  They  are  not  likely  to  be  knowledgeable  about  the  theory  and  dynamics  of  human  behavior 
and  dysfunction.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  be  particularly  aware  of  their  own  personal  blocks  and 
biases -or  their  strengths.  Introspection  and  self-evaluation  may  be  alien  to  their  cultural  background^  Their 
partial  and  intuitive  understanding  of  themselves  and  others  may  make  it  difficult  to  serve  clients 
differentially,  to  understand  and  generalize  from  their  successes  and  failures.  We  encourage  New  Careerists  to 
be  friendly  and  personal  with  clients,  but  for  beginning  aides  this  may  result  In  their  becoming  too  involved 
with  clients-to  their  own  and  the  clients'  detriment.  Their  over-optimism  may  turn  to  defeatism  (Riessman 
1963,  p.  35},  they  may  be  too  anxious  to  'Iptease"  their  client  (Riessman  1963,'  p.  g).  They  also  may  be 
overly  hurt  by  client  rejection— this  for  aides  seems  to  be  most  difficult  to  accept  They  may  find  it  hard  to 


7/IAte  found  the  welfare  aides  in  Alameda  County  had  been  surprisingly  ignorant  of  even  those  regulations 
which  directly  affected  thek  eligibility  and  yant— and  I'm  sure  this  is  true  for  any  welfare  department. ... 
"The  client  doesn't  know  and  tries  to  hide  things . . . you  are  afraid  and  don't  know  what  to  ask". . . "We 
kept  ourselves  in  a kind  of  rut  because  we  were  so  misinformed,  what  the  agency  was,  what  the  worker 
was  doing.  They  didn't  tell  me  anything  1 could  do.  It  was  only  what  I couldn't  do."  (Excerpts  of  taped 
discussions  with  Welfare  Aides  2/68.)  Needless  to  say,  they  learned  these  rules  quickly  as  trainees  and  then 
eagerly  taught  their  own  clients  how  to  work  the  welfare  system. 

8/ Gertrude  Goldberg  writes  (1963  pp.  4-5):  . . we  found  that  even  those  persons  who  have  themselves 

lived  in  Poverty,  nonetheless  had  many  of  the  prevailing  middle-class  attitudes  toward  the  "down  and  out/' 
viz.,  that  persons  are  to  blame  for  their  social  circumstances,  that  persons  who  do  not  pay  for  a service  are 
getting  a favor  and  have  relinquished  the  right  to  make  demands  upon  the  dispensers  of  that  service.  The 
attitudes  of  our  workers  stemmed  partly  from  negative  self-images  and  internalization  of  the  majority 
viewpoint;  partly  they  are  the  familiar  reactions  of  persons  who  have  battered  themsefves,  even  if  just  a 
tittle,  toward  the  group  from  which  they  have  risen." 

Scott  Briar  (Srtar  1966}  reports  from  his  research  that  welfare  clients  he  interviewed  tended  to  express 
opinions  about  other  welfare  clients  which  are  usually  associated  with  conservative  anti-welfare  groups. 
They  did  not  regard  welfare  a right 

9/  See  for  example  Brill  and  Storrow  1966  p.  73,  Aronson  19G6  p.  44  and  Holllngshead  1968.  These  and 
. others  are  generally  agreed  that  lower-class  psychiatric  patients  are  less  able  and  willing  to  invest  themselves 
in  self  evaluation  and  introspection. 
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share  the  client  with  other  workers;  learning  how  and  when  to  share  client  "confidences1'  may  prove  a painful 
dilemma;!!!/  sacrificing  short-term  gains  (and  satisfactions}  for  longterm  client  goals  may  seem  highly 
artificial-  Training  has  to  help  the  New  Careerists  augment  their  natural  sensitivity  with  understanding  (of  self 
and  others}  so  that  their  effectiveness  is  enhanced  without  detracting  from  their  unique  style  and  I’m 
convinced  this  is  possible. 

New  Careerists  are  likely  to  have  had  limited  work  experience,  particularly  experience  in  large  bureaucratic 
agencies.  They  will  need  extra  heip  in  learning  to  maintain  work  schedules,  keep  records,  use  written  resource 
material,  exploit  agency  channels  of  communication  and  participate  productively  in  staff  meetings.  Simple 
office  procedures -answering  phones,  leaving  messages,  filing  material -may  need  to  be  specifically  taught-  We 
found  that  experienced  and  competent  aides  were  particularly  effective  Instructors  In  this. 

finallV  and  importantly,  we  can  expect  New  Careerists  to  be  subject  to  a particular  set  uf  situational 
pressures  which  may  call  for  our  help-  Family  problems  may  cause  absenteeism;  children  may  get  ill  or  into 
difficulty-  Extended  families  may  make  unreasonable  demands  on  the  New  Careerists'  time-  We  found  that 
many  of  our  aides  were  seen  as  the  strong  family  member  on  whom  all  had  depended  in  crisis-  When  the 
aide  became  employed,  she  had  less  time  to  travel  about  caring  for  relatives;  both  aide  and  fan  .y  found  this 
adjustment  painful-  Financial  problems  may  Plague  them-  Having  no  financial  margin  for  emergencies.  New 
Careerists  may  find  themselves  slipping  from  one  financial  crisis  to  another-  Old  debts  become  critical  when 
clients  become  salaried  employees  and  wages  can  be  attached-  The  paycheck  looks  so  much  bigger  before  the 
unaccustomed  deductions.  Extra  expenses,  like  doctor  bills  which  are  no  longer  covered  by  Welfare,  may  bits 
into  their  budget  disastrously. 

-*■ 

The  transition  from  housewife  to  employee,  client  to  worker,  may  cause  stress  requiring  special  attention. 
Illness  may  be  a problem.  We  know  the  poor  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  health  problems  than  ere  those 
of  other  social  classes. U7  Our  aides  had  a relatively  high  level  of  absenteeism  due  to  sickness-  Even  when 
they  came  to  work  they  were  often  debilitated  by  some  low-grade  illness-  They  needed  extra  help  to  use 
preventative  measures,  to  get  regular  physical  examinations,  etc. 

Work  — Training  — Education:  The  Essential.  Triad 


Nothing  could  undermine  the  New  Careers  concept  so  much  as  allowing  untrained 
persons  to  do  meaningful  work  with  the  romantic  notion  that  their  unsullied 
lower-class  status  is  sufficient  qualification  for  helping  others-  The  nonprofessional 
without  training  is  not  an  asset;  he  can,  in  fact,  be  a menace  to  the  service.  Not  only 
is  he  unaware  of  his  active  rda,  he  also  has  no  idea  of  what  he  must  not  do. 


For  many,  if  not  most  adults,  personal  pride,  effectiveness  and  hope  come  only  through  some  combination  of 
employment,  training  and  education-  For  many  disadvantaged  adults,  these  must  occur  concurrently;  for  them 


IQ/  Two  situations  In  the  application  questionnaire  we  used  for  screening  aides  were  designed  to  bring  out  the 
applicant's  attitude  toward  sharing  '^XMifWences''' with  social  workers:  (1}  A client  you  have  visited  several 
times  tells  Vou  she  does  not  like  her  social  worker  because  she  is  cold  and  disinterested-  What  would  you 
say  or  do?  (2}  When  visiting  a client  to  discuss  budgeting  the  client  tells  you  she  is  working  half-time  but 
has  not  told  her  social 'worker  because  she  does  not  want  her  welfare  {pant  discontinued-wvhat  would  you 
say  or  do?  There  was  less  unanimity  of  response  to  these  questions  than  to  any  of  the 
othera-demonstrating;  the  applicants'  initial  conflict  over  the  issues-.  In  the  course  of  training  those  same 
situations  were  disci/ssed  and  role  played  by  the  group— the  results  being  that  aides  could  begin  to  air 
their  feelings,  sort  them  out  and  subordinate  them  to  long-range  service  goals  for  clients. 

f J 

J 

n/  Thirty  percent  of  jail  the  families  with  inoomes  less  than  $2X100  per  year  suffer  chronic  health  conditions'9 
that  adversely  affect  tfiBir  employment  as  compared  to  8%  of  families  with  intomes  of  $7,000  or  more 
(U-S.  Riot  Commission  Rept  1968,  pp,  269-270). 


(Pearl  St  Rlessman  1966,  p.  157) 
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the  New  Career;  model,  work  first  education  later,  has  repeatedly  succeeded  Where  the  reverse  has  failed. 
Good  employment  gives  vital  financial  security'  and  pride,  training  provides  the  tools  for  effective  work  and 
education  brings  promise  of  personal  fulfillment  and  hope  for  the  future.  In  combination,  we  can  expect  that 
these  three  components  prepare  the  New  Careerist  to  be  an  effective  employee  today,  to  move  up  the 
vocational  ladder  in  die  future  and  to  achieve  the  academic  background  (with  credit  bearing  courses)  which 
will  maximize  future  vocational  usefulness  and  flexibility.  12/  Beyond  that,  we  would  expect  the  New  Careerist 
to  have  increased  his  capacity  to  contribute  to  his  family  and  his  community.!^/  New  Careerists  are  likely  to 
be  heads  of  households  with  minor  children  depending  on  them  as  models  and  guides.  These  children  will 
shape  the  future;  their  educational  achievement  will  largely  determine  the  way  in  which  they  will  shape  it. 
Educational  attainment  will  be  their  key  to  escaping  the  slums  and  poverty  (Batchelder  1966,  p.  154). 
Probably  the  single  most  important  determinant  of  a child's  educational  achievement  is  that  of  his  parents— if 
they  achieve  academically  their  children  will  follow  suit.  14/  Our  aides  reported  that  when  they  began  course 
work  their  children's  interest  and  achievement  in  school  increased  Quite  spontaneously. 

Education-Training  Methods 

Poverty  culture  is  a peer  culture.  15/  For  residents  of  any  age  level  the  peer  youp  i$  probably  the  most 
influential  and  cohesive  social  force  in  the  slums.  (McCreary  1966,  p.  51 }.  Aides  then  would  be  expected  to 
be  particularly  responsive  to  peer  group  teaching,  and  indeed  this  is  validated  in  practice.  (See  for  example 
Shaffer  & Specht  1966,  p.  29;  Pearl  & Riessman  1965,  Ch.8;  MacLennan  & Klein  1965,'  Pointer  & Fishman 
1968,  P-  16).  In  my  aide  training  proyam  I relied  on  the  peer  group  as  the  key  to  training.  Through  the  aide 
group,  information  was  tested  and  assimilated,  roles  were  identified  and  supported,  change  and  learning  were 
encouraged  and  guided. 


12/ Waiter  Fogel's  study  of  education  and  income  shows  that  though  a given  educational  attainment  has  less 
income  value  for  minority  groups  than  for  the  majority,  nevertheless  for  any  group  high  levels  of 
educational  achievement  case  entry  into  desirable  labor  force  positions,  command  higher  salaries;  increase 
chances  of  job  promotion  and  insure  greater  ability  of  employment  fFogef  1967,  pp,  22-23). 

13/  For  further  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  ed'  ^ation  and  social  leadership,  see  Harbison  1965, 

14/ Only  10%  of  sons  of  college  graduates  did  not  go  to  college  in  1964  (Jenks  & Riessman  1 963,  p.  133). 
With  regard  to  Junior  College,  Patricia  Cross  concludes  from  a careful  survey,  "The  nature  of  parental 
example  and  encouragement  as  perceived, by  the  student  has  a direct  relationship  to  his  motivation  for 
higher  education;  parental  encouragement  seems  to  influence  who  goes  to  college,  what  college  he  enters 
and  how  long  he  remains  in  the  academic  environment."  (Cross  1963,  p.48). 

Harvey  Leibenstein  (1965  pt  62)  in  discussing  educatin'  estment  in  underdeveloped  countries  (to 
which  our  poverty  areas  bear  some  resemblance)  writes,  i - a considerable  extent  linguistic  skills  end 
attitudes  toward  literacy  and  learning  are  fostered  and  determined  by  the  whole  environment.  As  a 
consequence  the  general  education  of  women  is  significant  in  this  connection.  The  education  of  Potential 
mothers  is  an  indirect  investment  in  the  most  basic  elements  of  the  education  of  the  future  work  force 
While  this  indirect  element  cannot  readily  be  measured,  it  may  be  more  important  than -the  output  of 
direct  investment." 

15/  Herbert  Gans  (Gens  1967,  p,  122)  points  out  that  peer  group  society  is  associated  with  working  and 
lower-class  life  regardless  of  ethnic  religious  or  racial  composition. 


When  we  employ  indigenous  service  workers  we  are  searching  for  a new  kind  of  service  method,  one  we  hope 
will  improve  and  augment,  not  copy,  our  existing  imperfect  model.  We  have  much  to  teach  about  human 
behfcv,^,  case  work,  community  and  agency  structure,  but  we  Have  lots  to  learn  too -we  Have  to  rely  on  our 
aides  as  co- learners  and  co-teachers  with  us.  They  a^e  freer  to  teach  in  groups  where  they  outnumber  u$,  we 
can  all  learn  more  when  we  pool  and  sift  our  ideas  and  together  yope  toward  better  understanding  of  clients, 
more  effective  ways  of  helping  them  and  a workable  system  of  dividing  the  service  functions  between  aide 
and  social  worker. 

f 

Identity  diffusion  can  be  a problem  when  ex-clients  surrounded  by  social' workers  attempt  to  find  a special 
role  for  themselves.  At  Alameda  County  Welfare  Department  we  specifically  looked  for  clients  who  were  able 
to  accept  their  clients'  status  and  poverty  background  and  use  it  to  serve  others.  As  one  means  of  sifting  this 
out  we  asked  applicants  for  the  aide  position  what  they  would  say  or  do  in  the  following  situation: 

"You  are  visiting  a client  to  help  her  leprn  to  manage  her  finances  better.  She  is 
suspicious  of  you  and  says  she  knows  you  can't  help  her  becau.se  you've. .never  had  to 
live  on  a welfare  grant.  What  would  you  say  or  do?"  Of  27  responses  of  aides  chosen 
for  the  program,  24  said  they  would  specifically  tell  the  client  they  had  also  lived  on  a 
welfare  grant.  Some  examples  of  responses  which  show  acceptance  of  client  status  and 
ooncern  for. client:  "I  would  not  hesitate  to  let  her  know  1 was  on  welfare— I wou*d 
show  her  the  short  cuts  I had'  learned  - - - above  all  I would  not  do  or  say  anything 
to  give  the  client  the  impression  I was  looking  down  on  her.  I would  explain  I'd  lived 
on  welfare.  J would  show  her  I honestly  cared  about  her  problems  and  was  not  faking. 

People  need  to  know  they  are  cared  about." 

The  aide  group  served  to  help  the  aides  consolidate  and  articulate  their  special  identity  and  skills. 

New  Careerists  have  a particular  style  of  providing  client  services.  They  are  likely  to  be  more  informal, 
personal,  direct,  and  demonstrative  than  social  workers.!^  We  have  seen  that  this  style  succeeds  where  others 
fall-bul  we  have  also  seen  the  spin-off  problems  previously  discussed  for  which  we  have  no  ready  remedy. 
The  Alameda  County  aides  were  beginning  to  develop  their  own  guides  for  these  difficulties,  learning  by  trial, 
error  and  group  discussion.  An  aide  who  regrets  inviting  an  alcoholic  client  to  live  with  her  advises  another 
aide  to  cancel  her  plans  to  "adopt"  a deprived  adolescent  client.  Another  aide  who  had  very  successfully 
housed  a client's  abandoned  children,  shares  her  experiences.  Why  did  it  work  one  time  and  not  another?  The 
group  begins  to  define  guidelines.  The  aide  decides  not  to  adopt  the  teen-ager  and  reports  later  that  in  view 
of  subsequent  events  she'd  mede  the  right  decision.  The  group  learns.  An  side  mentions  her  guilt  about 
accepting  a shower  of  gifts  from  a fateful  client.  The  group  role-plays  ft,  discusses  it,  and  comes  to  wavs  of 
handling  proffered  gifts  without  rejecting  the  client.  Another  aide  has  trouble  cutting  off  her  visits  from  a 
needy,  dependent  clients  The  group  helps -and  the  solutions  are  not  always  those  found  in  casework  texts. 
Aides  learn  to  look  beneath  behavior  for  reasons,  they  broaden  their  repertoire  of  service  approaches  and  they 

learn  to  use  these  methods  differentially  depending  on  the  client  and  the  situation. 

+ 

They  also  learn  about  themselves.  They  discuss  the  kinds  of  clients  with  whom  they  don't  seem  to  get  along. 
They  learn  their  blind  spots  and  leam  it's  O.K.  to  have  blind  spots,  An  aide  tells  the  group  she  refuses  to 
take  financial  counseling  referrals  when  her  own  finances  are  tangled;  she  Is  found  she  can't  help  clients  then. 
She  gets  support  for  this  from  the  group  and  in  the  process  the  group  reaffirms  its  acceptance  of 
fallibility— and  then  Is  free  to  look  for  ways  or  overcoming  the  problems.  When  they  trust  the  group,  aides 
can  expose  their  counseling  hangups  by  role  playing  and  can  accept  the  group  comments  and  criticisms.  If 
aides  cannot  trust  each  other,  client  discussions  turn  Into  useless  one-upmanship's  sessions. 

As  we  have  seen  the  poor  can  be  particularly  critical  and  judcpnentat—  but  the  New  Careerists  have  done  e lot 
of  living  and  if  they  can  accept  their  experiences  they  can  help  to  temper  their  own  attitudes  and  mose  of 
their  peers.  An  aide  who  hates  alcoholics  is  countered  and  helped  by  another  who  has  some  sympathy  for  her 


18/ For  further  discussion  of  new  careerists'  style  see  Brager  1965,  Reissman  1964,  Goldberg  1933,  Cudeback 
1967. 
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alcoholic  fathet.  An  aide  who  can't  stand  a ia*v  client  who  keeps  a dirty  noose  is  challenged  by  a group  of 
aides  who  in  the  hopelessness  of  their  client  days  did  the  same.  Again,  role  playing  may  help  the  critical  aide 
identify  with  and  understand  her  "bad"  client.  Then  we  can  -nove  from  judging  to  understanding  and  on  to 
guidelines  for  helping.  Aides  learn  in  a very  personal  way.  They  try  every  idea  on  for  size;  they  accept  those 
ideas  that  fit  their  own  experience -refect  the  restt2/  If  they  are  intrigued  by  a recipe  they  try  it  out  on 
their  own  families  first  then  pass  it  on  to  clients.  They  can  accept  new  ideas  if  someone  they  respect  has 
found  by  experience  the/  work-experts  are  likely  to  be  less  convincing  than  peers.  This  is  one  reason  that 
we  had  aides  provide  services  to  the  clients  from  the  first  week  of  training;  they  thus  had  experience  to  which 
they  could  tie  theory  and  vice  versa. 

When  I taugh;  casework  method,  I didn't  teach  theon  'vst;  I asked  the  aides  about  their  own  experiences  as 
clients:  What  did  they  want?  How  did  they  feel?  Which  social  workers  helped  and  which  made  them  feel 
wc.se  and  why?  From  this  we  pulled  some  generalizations;  then  I tacked  on  theory.  They  struggled  with  the 
difference  between  helping  friends  and  helping  client  Fooling  their  experiences*  they  agreed  that  they  could 
fee  just  as  concerned,  friendly  and  informal  with  clients  but  that  they  also  had  to  be  more  responsible.  They 
realized  that  clients  and  the  Agency  «sw  them  as  experts  and  as  agency  representatives  and  whether  the  aides 
like  it  or  not  they  had  therefore  a more  than  friendly  relationship  with  clients  They  had  to  think  of  th£ 
clients’  needs,  not  just  their  own;  they  had  to  do  more  than  just  please  the  client.!**/ 

A crucial  measure  of  the  success  of  any  .New  Careers  training  pro^am  in  Wiehare  is  the  .’'ey  in  which  the 
aides  and  social  workers  learn  to  pool  their  efforts  to  improve  client  services.  This  requires  learning  by  both 
workers  and  aides.  From  beginning  of  training  we  had  aides  assigned  to  units  in  which  they  would  later  be 
working  so  aides  and  workers  could  learn  together.  In  some  ways  the  social  workers  and  aides  at  Alameda 
switched  from  worker- recipient  relationship  to  co -employee  relationship  quite  quickly.  Most  of  them  easily 
shifted  to  first  names,  shared  confidential  records*  participated  together  Jn  Planning  meetings  and  Shared  the 
same  in-agency  Jokes  and  gripes.  Their  respect  for  each  other  as  people  and  service  workers  grew  easily— up  to 
a point.  The  rub  came  when  fob  territorial  boundaries  were  "violated*"  when  status  was  threatened  nr 
disagreements  about  client  service  arose.  Sometimes,  workers  and  aides  could  talk  out  these  differences 
directly,  more  often  they  could  nc*.  Aides'  fee  gs  of  personal  and  p.  :essional  vulnerability  and  workers' 
reluctance  to  "Hurt  1 aides  often  caused  both  to  circu:  ,*nt  issues*  leaving  them  unresolved.  Training  has  to 

help  both  workers  end  aides  recognize  and  accept  the  problems  inherent  in  teamwork  and  then  learn  ways  of 
tackling  mem  directiy,  We  fo„  ’d  joint  aide-worker  discussions  and  role-playing  of  aide-worker  co,  flicts  helped 
considerably  but  the  Problem  takes  continuous  work. 

New  Careerists  respond  best  to  concise,  Practical  experience  based  dass  material  Preset  tt  >n  a planned  and 
structured  (though  informal)  way.  Our  aides  quickly  became  bored  and  uneasy  whan  discussion  rambled  or 
direction  was  unclear,  fhey  expected  the  teadet  to  take  major  responsibility  for  teaching  but  could  help 
considerably  in  planning  and  evaluating  their  class  work.  They  welcomed  opportunities  to  teach  classes  on 
subjects  about  which  they  had  particular  expertise  or  interest,  and  usually  carried  out  this  responsibi'ity  quite 
well.  They  responded  will  to  continuous  icedback.  They  wanted  to  know  where  they  stood  end  how  they 


17/ An  OAfi  iple  of  personalize J case  work  learning  is  shown  In  this  excerPt  of  an  aide's  paper  wri.ten  for 
case  work  dass. 

, "Instead  of  making  the  transition  from  layman  to  professional.  I feel  I have  to  change  from,  professional 
to  layman.  1 am  a professional  on  knowing  how  it  feels  to  be  an  insecure,  hostile  and  withdrawn  cliant.” 
The  aide  then  goes  on  to  discuss  her  icactions  is  a client  served  by  two  .different  social  workers -one  who 
made  her  feel  more  hopeless  and  inadequate,  the  other  who  helped  her  regain  her  self-confidence  and 
move  up.  The  aide  concludes*  ’'fhe  feeling  of  insecurity  can  bring  m so  many  other  filings.  When  I go 
to  see  a client  J can  understand  his  hostility  and  insecurity.  I try  w *elp  them  realize  that  they  are 
peopie  and  not  ’*!'  jt  oeupie." 

18/Onr  -*ide  described  the  difference  between  helpirt‘  a friend  and  helping  *.  cl  lent  as  lolfov/s,  "The  lameness 
in  .l,  acts  of  helping  t believe  would  be  my  genuine  interest  in  wanlino  to  help.  The  □if*''  ence, 
however,  would  be  in  the  fact  *hat  I am  more  conscious  of  the  act.  . .***.«  it  fr  «itl-  more 
disoiition  I go  about  helping  since  I have  been  employed  Hy  the  county." 
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stacked  up  with  others.  Fearing  failure,  they  were  usually  surprised  and  relieved  to  find  they  had 
underestimated  themselves.  We  gave  weekly  multiple  choice  civil  service  like  tests  during  training  to  our  aides 
to  help  them  Prepare  for  the  civil  service  exam  they  had  to  pass  at  termination  of  raining;  we  also  gave 
weekly  written  assignments  during  the  Junior  College  casework  class.  The  test  scores  grades  and  voluminous 
written  comments  on  papers  were  welcome,  specific  indications  of  competency. 

The  Academic  Component 

None'  of  the  14  aides  who  Pioneered  the  Alameda  County  Welfare  Department  aide  Program  expected  to  go 
to  college  when  they  began  trailing,  and  indeed,  educational  advancement  was  not  a specific  part  of  the 
initial  Project  goal.  By  the  second  year  of  the  project,  aides  had  gained  considerable  self-confidence  and  about 
a third  of  them  were  thinking  vaguely  about  going  to  college.  Nothing  happened,  however,  (even  though  some 
aides  lived  near  the  local  Junior  College)  until  a particularly  outgoing  and  supportive  member  of  the  Junior 
College  faculty  visited  the  aide  voup  to  discuss  their  program,  encourage  the  aides  to  take  classes  and  most 
Importantly  offered  to  help  them  make  ■*  through  the  mate  of  registration,  testing  and  course  planning.  Then 
six  aides  started  classes.  Since  that  time  we  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  build  into  our  program  credit 
carrying  Junior  College  courses.  Two  such  courses  have  been  taught  on  agency  time  at  the  welfare 


The  two  most  recent  classes  of  aides  have  schedule  time  off  for  Junior  College  oourses  on  campus.  One 
group  was  given  half  time  for  courses  during  the  first  three  months  (one  Quarter)  of  training;  the  second 
group,  operating  under  the  Scheuer  Amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  will  have  half  ti^e  off 
for  course  work  for  their  first  two  years  of  employment.  Some  aides  have  completed  courses  on  personal 
time  but  this  has  piaven  a very  heavy  burden  for  mothers  who  are  fully  employed.  Those  who  have  had  50% 
time  off  for  classes  have  successfully  taken  11  to  13  units  a Quarter  (about  a full  load);  the  few  aides  who 
have  been  able  to  take  courses  on  their  own  time  hav"  ned  only  two  or  three  units  a Quarter,  All  aides 
have  maintained  at  least  a B average  in  college  work. 

Everywhere,  New  Careerists  have  demonstrated  their  motivation  for  academic  advancement  and  their  ability 
under  the  right  conditions  to  do  college  level  work,  in  both  basic  and  job-related  courses.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  there  should  be  some  provision  made  for  every  promising  New  Careerist  to  take  academic 
courses  on  work  time-and  New  Careerists  are  increasingly  demanding  this  opportunity,^/  Further,  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  Junior  colleges  are  more  than  willing  to  work  with  New  Careers  programs  and  to 
move  tn  flexible  and  innovative  ways  to  mesh  education  end  work.  Junior  colleges  are  tuition  free,  centrally 
located  and  committed  to  an  a Pert  admission  policy.  Thfey  may  give  courses  at  the  agency  and  will  under 
cenein  circumstances  give  credit  for  work  experience  and  field  work.  All  in  all  a most  valuable  educational 


The  access  of  indigenous  worker  programs  in  public  welfare  rests  heavily  o.i  the  agency's  commitment  to  and 
implementation  of  New  Careers  concepts.  The  fully  effective  Program  must  Provide  for  a combination  of 


19/  The  first  agency  based  college  course  was  in  Case  Work  Methods.  It  was  taught  by  a university  instructor 
on  college  standards.  Though  enrollment  was  voluntary,  aJl  aides  elected  to  taka  the  course.  Some  shifted 
to  auditor  status  when  they  found  homework  demands  too  heavy  but  7 of  the  14  completed  it  for 
credit  all  earning  a B or  better.  The  growth  of  their  reading,  writing  and  comprehension  skills  was  little 
short  of  remarkable.  The  next  two  courses  given  at  the  agency  renuired  less  homework  end  have  been 
taken  and  passed  by  all  aides, 

20/  For  further  documentation  of  the  ability  of  New  Careerists  to  use  educational  opportunities  and  for 
description  of  appropriate  curriculum,  see  KestenTbeum  & Wifey  1967,  Cohen  1967,  Wattenberg  1968, 
Cudaback  196B  (Summary  Report). 

* 

21/  For  furthvr  information  on  Community  Colleges,  .tee  blazer  1966  and  Cross  196B. 
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meaningful  work,  useful  training  and  educational  opportunity  (on  agency  time}.  Training  provides  the  aides 
with  skills:  education  e-d  the  diploma  it  brings  give  breadth  and  flexibility. 

Since  education  and  training  programs  for  New  Careerists  should  make  maximum  use  of  peer  grout  learning, 
it  is  essential  that  a cohesive,  supportive,  learning-orien^d  peer  group  atmosphere  be  fostered  and  used. 
Content  of  the  courses  should  be  well  organized  and  structured  but  informally  presented.  Information  should 
be  practical  and  usable,  built  on  the  New  Careerists'  experiences  as  Parents,  clients  end  aides:  theory  $hould 
follow,  not  precede  this  experience  based  discussion.  Feedback  should  be  frec  ert  and  honest  so  New 
Careerists  always  know  where  they  stand -where  they  excel  and  where  they  need  more  help.  Teaching 
techniques  should  be  varied;  role  playing,  agency  visits,  case  presentations  can  be  particularly  useful,  New 
Careerists  individually  and  in  teams  should  have  ample  opportunity  to  teach  at'Je  and  case  wcker  classes  and 
alt  should  be  involved  in  planning  and  evaluation  of  training  Programs. 

Educational  programs  should  stretch,  not  pamper  the  New  Careerists;  they  can  learn,'  they  want  to  learn  and 
are  wtlting  to  put  out  a remarkable  amount  of  effort  if  they  are  convinced  that  what  they  learn  wilt  pay  off 
in  employee  skills  today  and  job  advancement  tomorrow. 

New  Careerists  are  a challenging  and  excitr  ^g  group  with  which  to  work;  if  we  will  let  them,  they  will  help 
us  renovate  both  our  social  work  and  educational  methods. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Few  people  have  been  more  In  the  news  these  days  than  policemen*  There  are 
numerous  reasons  for  this  publicity,  just  as  the  publicity  itself  has  many  facets, 
both  positive  and  negative*  Nob  action  and  bombings  have  made  the  life  of  the 
policeman  hazardous  and  harrassed*  The  19?0  shootings  of  policemen  have  added  to 
the  hazard*  The  expression  "off,  the  pigs'*  (meaning,  "get  the  police  out  of  here0) 
reflects  the  feelings  of  some  groups  that  police  officers  are  repressive,  and  the 
chief  cause  of  violence*  The  great  majority  of  the  populace  does  not  share  this 
view,  Some,  however,  believe  that  police  may  over-react  in  certain  situations, 
thus  producing  more  violence*  Others  believe  that  police  gener&Hy  have  acted 
with  proper  restraint,  or  that  threats  have  prevented  them  from  doing  their  duty 
in  many  Instances, 

The  hazards  of  being  a policeman  and  the  conflict  concerning  his  role  in  law 
enforcement  both  point  to  the  need  for  well  trained  law  officers*  The  question  Is, 
what  should  constitute  the  education  of  a policeman  so  that  he  can  draw  the  fine 
line  between  the  individual’s  and  society's  rights,  and  between  human  compassion 
and  protection  as  required  by  lav*  It  is  now  clear  that  becoming  a competent  po~ 

I 

lioeman  Is  no  simple  matter*  In  the  age  cf  technology,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
policeman  to  be  at  least  as  advanced  as  criminals  in  scientific  matters,  and  to 
have  a good  understanding  of  the  humanity  with  which  he  must  deal* 

This  research  is  aimed  at  gathering  opinions  of  several  concerned  groups  of 
citizens  concerning  what  should  constitute  police  education*  The  sampling  was 
limited  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin*  The  Office  of  Institutional  Research  Is  in- 
debted to  Nr,  Claude  Aufdermauer  for  his  assistance  in  suggesting  various  police 
curriculum  elements  when  preparing  the  questionnaire*  (A  copy  of  the  instrument 
used  is  appended  to  this  report,) 
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A distinction  has  been  mads  between  the  curriculum  of  the  staff  officer  and 
that  of  the  patrolman*  The  questionnaire  made  no  distinction  between  on-the-job 
training  curricula  and  that  of  formal  education* 

Responses  were  obtained  from  five  clearly  defined  categories  of  respondents, 
identified  by  letter  as  follows i 

At  A random  sample  of  Police  Chiefs  in  Wisconsin 

Bs  County  Sheriffs  in  Wisconsin 

Ci  County  District  Attorneys  in  Wisconsin 

Di  A random  sample  of  School  Superintendents  in  Wisconsin 

Et  A random  sample  of  the  Rotary  Club  Presidents  in  Wisconsin 

The  first  three  categories  were  chosen  because  they  are  directly  concerned 
with  law  enforcement.  School  Superintendents  are  in  the  position  to  observe  law 
enforcement  close  at  hand*  Rotary  Clubs  represent  a variety  of  service  leaders i 
since  the  office  of  Rotary  Club  President  rotates  from  time  to  time* 

A final  word  concerning  the  purpose  of  this  study*  It  was  undertaken  in 
order  to  determine  what  concensus*  if  any,  exists  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  con- 
cerning the  kind  of  preparation  policemen  should  have*  The  author  has  no  partic- 
ular police  program  Jn  mind  in  doing  this  study* 

r 

THE  SAMPLE 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  ^92  persons.  About  80.2  per  cent  or  395 
csable  responses  ware  obtained*  This  response  is  considered  quite  good  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  only  ~..e  follcw-up  letter  was  sent.  The  number  and  per  cen  - 
responding  are  shown  in  Table  1* 
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TABLE  1 

Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Police  Questionnaire  Responses  by  Category 


Category 

Number 

Sent 

Nua&gr 

Returned 

Per  Cent 
Returned 

A* 

Police  Chiefs 

162 

129 

79.6 

B. 

County  Sheriffs 

72 

61 

84.7 

c. 

County  District  Attorneys 

72 

50 

69.4 

'b. 

Supis.  of  Schools 

99 

94 

9V.9 

E. 

Rotary  Club  Presidents 

JJ7 

61 

70.1 

Totals 

*192 

395 

80.2 

A few  responses  were  returned  too  late  to  be  included  in  this  report.  The 
relatively  high  per  cent  of  return  indicates  that  much  cooperation  and  interest 
were  dis;layed  by  the  respondents*  It  also  insures  that  the  findings  on  the 
basis  of  the  respondents  received  represent  the  views  of  the  populations  sampled 
within  a reasonable  degree  of  error. 

Responses  Concerning  Staff  Officer  Education 

The  questionnaire  used  In  this  study  called  for  rating  each  proposed  curri- 
culum unit  as  "essential/!  "helpful,”  or  "not  needed*”  Separate  ratings  were  re- 
quired for  staff  officer  and  patrolman  education*  tfe  shall  first  observe  how  the 
curricula  are  rated  for  the  staff  officer,  as  revealed  in  Tables  2 through  6,  and 
In  Table  7 which  sums  the  responses  of  these  five  tables*  The  reader  should  keep 
in  mind  when  examining  Table  7 that  the  five  categories  are  not  represented  equally 
in  the  totals,  Since  there  are  only  ?2  counties,  there  are  fewer  sheriffs  and 
county  district  attorneys  than  of  others  In  the  population  sampled,  though  the 
number  of  sheriffs  responding  equals  the  number  of  Rotary  Club  Presidents'  res- 
ponses because  of  a higher  per  cent  of  response* 

Some  notable  differences  of  opinion  are  expressed  among  the  five  categories, 

Tf 

Kor  example,  the  proportion  who  considered  basic  typing  essential  for  the  police 
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staff  officer  is  shown  by  category  as  follows!  police  chiefs  64, 2$  f county  sher- 
iffs 60,4$t  county  district  attorneys  53.1$!  school  superintendents  45. 9# J sod 
Rotary  ulub  presidents  54.5 %t  for  an  overall  average  of  56.4$,  The  reader  is  wel- 
come to  choose  the  group  or  groups  whose  opinions  should,  be  most  respected*  Taken 
in  descending  order  of  the  proportion  of  all  respondents  who  checked  that  response 
the  curricula  considered  essential  for  the  police  staff  officer  by  the  majority  of 
respondents  are  shown  as  follows! 

Per  Cent  Rating 

Curriculum  "Essential" 

Police  Ethics  and  Conduct  ,*,,*.*,**..*  . 93.0 

Criminal  Investigation!  Arrest,  Search  & Seizure  Provisions  , . * 92,7 

Lawt  Criminal  Code 92.0 

Law  : Court  Procedure 89*5 

Lawt  Motor  Vehicle  Code 88*3 

Supervision  , . 86.7 

Interviewing,  Techniques 86.1 

Community  Relations  34*6 

mr 

English!  Report  Writing 82.3 

Criminology 81.5 

Disaster  Emergency  Training 78.3 

Firearms!  Handling  and  Range 77.2 

Lawt  Recent  Court  Decisions . . . 77.5 

Narcotics  - and  Chemistry  of  73.5 

Juvenile  Behavior  ....<. * 76.3 

f 

Public  Speaking,  Including  Crowd  Control  . • 73.6 

Lawt  Civil  Law  Code „ **•  73*  0 

Traffic  Planning * 70.6 

Finder  Printing 69*6 

Thy*  Ed,  - Self  Defense  & Tactical  Defense 63.5 

Criminal  Investigation!  Firearms  A Modus  Operand!  Investigation  , 64.6 

Patrol  Function:  Foot  and  Vehicle  * 63.3 

Sensitivity  Training:  Prejudice,  etc,  , , 6l.O 

Basic  Typing 5^-5 

Psychology . , 55.9 

Pursuit  Driving  *-  Safety 54.8 

Study  of  Social  problems  (Sociology)  * . , . , 50*8 

i 


The  following  currioula  were  given  the  modal  number  of  "essential"  ratings, 
though  less  than  50  per  cent  Of  all  ratings*  driver  training,  criminal  invest!- 

40 

gallon i typewriter  * handwriting  investigation,  and  statistics. 

For  the  following  curricula,  the  modal  response  was  "helpful" * art  - per- 
spective, sketching,  drawing*  audio-visual  aids*  physical  conditioning,  VSI  swim- 
ming* political  science*  general  business  I study  of  individual  problems*  photo - 

# 

graphy*  biology*  coaching  youth  sports*  advanced  typing. 

Only  cne  proposed  curriculum,  cultural  studies,  received  a modal  rating  of 
"not  needed."  Little  interest  was  shown  in  this  proposed  course,  since  it  involved 
only  124-  responses  of  all  kinds  compared  to  341  or  more  responses  for  all  others. 
Nearly  60  per  cent  of  all  responses  rated  the  various  proposed  curricula  "essential" 
for  the  police  staff  officer. 

Overall,  the  prop<*  tion  of  all  responses  which  rated  curricula  "essential” 
showed  remarkable  agreement  among  the  five  categories  of  respondents  with  one  ex- 
ception. The  proportion  of  all  responses  listing  curricula  essential  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  police  staff  officer  by  category  of  respondent  as  follows* 


Police  Chiefs 61.955 

County  Sheriffs 61.2 

County  District  Attorneys  . . .49.1 

Supts.  of  Schools  61.5 

Rotary  Club  Presidents  ....  60.0 


A similar  pattern  can  be  observed  showing  divergence  in  the  proportion  of 
''essential”  responses  for  an  individual  curriculum.  "Law-Civil  Code"  is  an 
example* 


Police  Chiefs  72. 6 

County  Sheriffs  76.8 

County  District  Attorneys  ...  29.2 

Supts.  of  Schools  68.6 

Rotary  Club  Presidents  • * • .83.3 


On  the  other  hand,  note  the  similarity  in  proportion  of  all  responses  ty 
category  to  the  proposed  curriculum*  Law-Motor  Vehicle  Code. 
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Not  1 

Cate^on 

Essential 

Helpful 

Police  Chiefs 

87.1# 

12.1# 

0.8# 

County  Sheriffs 

. 92.9 

7.1 

0*0 

County  District  Attorneys 

83.3 

16.7 

0.0 

Supts,  of  Schools 

89.8 

10.2 

0.0 
T.  A 

Rotaiy  Club  Presidents 

88,5 

9*6 

1*9 

The  reader  is  invited  to 

mk«  other  coaparlsons  drawn 

from  the 

tables. 
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TABLE  2 

Ratings  by  Police  Chiefs. of  Proposed  Curricula  for  Staff  Officers 

RATINGS 


i Curriculum 

Esaentiaj. 

Helpful 

Not  Needed 

Total 

Per  Cent 

No, 

Per  Cent 

Nt, 

Per  Cent 

Typing-Basic 

79, 

64.2 

41 

33.3 

3 

2.5 

123 

Typing-Advanced 

26.5 

59 

50.4 

27 

23.1 

117 

Sociology 

..  Si 

67.5 

59 

49.2 

4 

3*3  j 

120 

Psychology 

71- 

58.7 

48 

39.7 

2 

1.6 

: 121 

Criminology 

91 

73.3 

29 

23.5 

4 

3.2  ! 

: 124 

Biology 

11 

9.3 

64 

54.2 

*3 

36.5 

118 

General  Business 

46 

38.0 

6l 

50.4 

14 

11.6 

121 

English;  Report  Writing 

10? 

85.6 

18 

14.4 

0 

0.0 

125 

Political  Science 

> 

29.8 

76 

62.8 

9 

7.4 

121 

Public  Speaking | Inc.  Crowd  Control 

104 

83,2 

21 

16^8 

0 

0.0 

125 

Photography 

5° 

-40.7 

■ 66 

53.6 

7 

5*7 

123 

Art-Perspective*  Sketching*  Graphing 

L 1?, 

15.3 

88 

71.0 

17 

"13.7 

124 

Driver  Training 

* 

43,4  ‘ 

>6! 

45,2  ; 

1? 

10.7 

122 

Pursuit  Driving  and  Safety 

68 

54.4 

52 

41.6 

5 

4.0 

!2£ 

Disaster  Emergency  Training 

92 

74.8 

30 

24.4  - 

1 

0.8 

123 

Law ; Court  Procedures 

111 

. 88.8 

12 

9.6 

2 

1.6 

125 

Lawt  Recent  Court  Decisions 

107 

. .15.6 

17 

13.6 

1 

0.8 

125 

Law i Criminal ■ Code 

11?; 

94.4 

6 

■ 4.8 

■ 1 

0.8 

126 

Law*  Civil  Code 

90 

72.6 

? 

25.8 

2 

1.6 

124 

Lawt  Motor  Vehicle  Code 

108 

87.1 

15 

12.1 

L 

0*8 

124 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

37 

30.3 

62 

67.2 

3 

2.5 

122 

l 

[Cultural  Studies!  Art*  Draua,  Music 

1 

2>7 

1? 

05.1  . 

23 

62*2 

37 

! 

; Phy,  Ed, i Coaching  Youth  Sports 

3 

2*5_ 

5^ 

47.5 

! 59 

50.0 

118 

I 1 ' 

] Phy,  Ed,  t Physical  Condition!^*  WS1 

; h'immi  ng 

21 

18.4 

86 

75.4 

7. 

6.2 

114. 

; Phy,  Ed,  t Self  Defense  & Tactical  Defense 

78 

63.9 

41 

33.6 

3. 

2.5 

122 

Supervision 

107 

93.0 

8 

7.0  1 

0 

0.0 

H5 

( Narcotics  - And  Chemistry  Of 

n 

. 31, 

24, 6-- 

0 

0*0' 

126 

1 ! 
; Police  Ethics  and  Conduct 

119; 

94.4 

1 6 

4.8 

l, 

0*8 

126 

w 

Juvenile  Behavior 

98 

78.4 

27 

21.6 

0 

0*0 

125 

1 J 
| Community  Relations 

116 

92.1 

10 

h 

I 7.9 

0 

0.0 

126 

1 ™ 

1 

■ Traffic  Planning 

100 

80.0  ; 

1 20.0 

ol-  - 

125 
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Ratings  by  Police  Chiefs  of  Proposed  Curricula  lor  Stall  fleers  - Continued 


RATINGS  L 


Curriculum 

Essential 

Helpful 

Not  Needed 

To’Sal 

No, 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No, 

Per.  Cent 

Firearms  - Handling  & Range 

106 

L 82.i 

20 

_ 15.? 

1 

0,8 

127 

Finger  Printing 

74 

59.2 

49 

39.2 

2 

1.6 

125 

Criminal  Investigation  * Arrest,  Search  ! 
and  Seizure  Provisions 

122 

■? 

96.8 

4 

3.2_ 

■0 

0,0 

126 

Cr imlna 1 In ves t iga t ion*  iyp ewr i t er , 
Handwriting  Investigation 

P 

■H 

*3.0 

62 

51.2 

7| 

5.8  ' 

121 

Criminal  Investigation i Firearms  and 
}Iodus  Operand  1 Investigation 

; 72 

. *8. 

39.7 

1 

J 

0.8 

121 

Patrol  Function i Foot  and  Vehicle  . 

; 91 

72.6 

30  i 

24.0 

4 

34 

125 

Sensitivity  Trsainingi  Prejudice,  etc. 

75 

61.0 

*5 

36.6 

?. 

2.4 

123 

Interviewing  Techniques 

111 

90.3  ■ 

n 

8.9 

1 

0.8 

123 

Statistics 

44. 

~ 6(U2._. 

- >5 

36.6 

4 

123 

Study  of  Social  Problems 

69 

56.1 

5* 

*3.9 

0 

0.0 

123 

Study  of  Individual  Problems 

70 

57.* 

51. 

41.8 

1 

0.8 

122 

Other 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

TOTALS 

3.1*1 

61.9 

U65* 

32.6 

276 

15.* 

5,071 

1 


I 

i 

i ' 

i 

i 

i 


■ % 
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TABLE  3 

* 

Ratings  by  County  Sheriffs  jof  Proposed  Curricula  for  Staff  Officers 

RATINGS 


f 


Curriculum 

Essential 

Helpful 

Net  Needed- 

Total 

No.  ! 

Per  Cent 

Not  j 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Typing-Basic  * 

32 

60*4 

21 

39.6 

0 

0,0 

53 

Typing- Advanced 

11 

22.0 

26 

52.0 

. 13. 

26.0 

50 

Sociology 

22 

44*0 

26 

52*0 

2 

4,0 

50 

Psychology  * r * 

2? 

fr3.fr 

26 

fr9.1 

4 

7*5 

53 

Criminology 

42 

76.^. 

12 

23.6- 

0 

0.0  ‘ 

55 

' ^ 

Biology 

' , 3 

9*6 

33 

_ 63,i 

14 

26.9 

ft. 

General  Business 

'26 

fr?.3 

20 

50*9 

* 

1 

1.0 

■ 55 

English*  Report  Writing 

5<> 

90,9 

5 

.?;i 

0 

0.0 

55 

'Political  Science 

14 

2 5.5 

.65.5 

5 

9.o 

35 : 

Public  Speaking!  Inc4  Crowd  Control 

42 

79.7 

20*0 

0 

0,0 

53 

Photography 

25 

47*2 

i 

1 49.1 

2 

3.7 

53 

Art*  Perspective,  Sketching*  Graphing 

15 

27.6 

6fr.e 

4 

7.4 

54 

Driver  Training 

26 

fr9.J 

* 23 

fr3.fr 

; 4 

7.5 

52. 

Pursuit  Driving  and  Safety 

ft 

5S'*2 

10 

32.7 

5 

- ^ 1 

» 

Disaster  Emergency  Training 

42 

79.2 

10 

18.9 

1 

1.9 

53 

4. 

Law*  Court  Procedures 

ft 

94*6 

9 

f 5.4 

0 

0,0 

; Jf. 

Law*  Recent  Court  Decisions 

47 

_§5^ 

0 

lfr.5 

0 

J 0.0 

55 

law;  Criminal  Code 

55 

96.2 

1 

. ' 1.0 

,0; 

0.0 

56 

Law:  Civil  Code 

4? 

76.6 

13 

23*2 

0^ 

0.0  , 

56 

Lawt  Motor  Vehicle  Code 

P 

92.9 

4 

7.1 

1 

0 

1 — 

0.0 

56 

An  dio  - V is  ua  1,  A i ds 

14 

, 

26*4 

67,a 

3 

5.7 

53 

Cultural  Studies*  Art,  Drama r \usic 

0 

0.0 

c 

7 

36,8 

12 

63.2  ! 

19 

Phy.  Ed*  i Coaching  Youth  Sporvj 

Z 

4.0 

, 3° 

60.0 

10  : 

36.0  ; 

50 

Fhy,  Ed*  t P;«ysical  Conditioning,  WSI 
Swimming 

11 

23*4 

20 

59.6 

e 

17.0 

47 

Phy,  Ed*  t Self  Defense  & Tactical 
« Defense 

35 

67 .3 

15 

20.0 

; z 

3.9 

52 

Supervision 

~ 

91.8  „ 

■ 4 

0*2 

0 

0,0 

49 

Narcotics  - And  Chemistry  Of 

_ 38, 

70.4 

16 

29.6  - 

0 

0.0 

54 

Police  Ethics  and  Conduct 

50 

92.6 

3 

5*6 

± 

1.8 

■ 54 

Juvenile  Behavior 

?2 

60.4 

19 

35*8 

2 

3.8 

53 

Communl ty  Relations 

46 

85.2 

0 

14.8 

0 

0.0 

J4. 

Traffic  Planning 

; 22 

66*0 

16 

30.2 

2 

3*e 

2L 

- 9 - 
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Fating  by  County  Sheriffs  of  Proposed  Curricula  Tor  £caJT.T  Officers  - Continue; 


E/LTINCS 


J Curriculum 

Essential 

Helnful 

Not  Needed 

Total 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

[Per  Cent 

No. 

jPer  Cent 

firearms  - Handling  and  Range 

. *3 

79.6' 

9 

1 4*7 

? 

3.7 

Finger  Printing 

4l 

75.9 

11 

"2Q..4 

2 

3.7 



54. 

Criminal  "Investigation t Arrest*  Search 
and  Seizure  Provisions  _ 

? 

96.3 

# 

2 

- ■ — r 

3.7 

0 

F« 

0.0 

5* 

Criminal  Investigation!  TypeKriter* 
Handwriting  Investigation 

26 

fl 

‘ 50.0 

25 

44.2 

3 

5.3 

52 

Criminal  Investigation*  Fi  real  ms  and 
Nodus  Opera ndi  Investigation 

?4 

64.2 

17 

32.1 

2 

3.7 

53 

, t 

Patrol  Function!  Foot-  and  Vehicle 

29; 

54.7 

■ 

20 

37.7 

4 

7.6 

5X 

Sensitivity  Training!  Prejudice,  etc*  j 

2? 

51.9 

21 

40.4 

4 

7.7 

52. 

Interviewing  Techniques 

47 

87.0 

7 

13.0 

0 

0.0 

-54 

Statistics** 

29 

46.0 

20 

; 40.0 

1 

2.0 

i0 

Study  of  Social  Problems 

26 

49.1 

26 

49.1 

1 

1.8 

52. 

Study  of  Individual  Problems 

24 

47.1 

■ 27 

52.9 

0 

0.0 

51 

Other 

0 

0.0 

" 0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

TOTALS 

1.393 i 

61.2 

33.3 

122! 

5-5 

2.196 

**  10  "■ 

5806 


i 
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ms  4 

Ratings  By  County  District  Attorneys  of  Proposed  Curricula  for  Staff  Officers 

RATINGS 


Curriculum 

Essential 

Helpful 

Not  Needed 

Total 

No, 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

■ , 

Typing-Basic  ( . 

26 

53.1. 

20 

40,8 

3 

6.1 

49 

Typing-Advanced 

7 

15.6 

21 

46.7 

17 

37.7 

Sociology 

17 

36.2 

25 

53.2 

5 

10,6 

4? 

Psychology 

20 

41.7 

24 

50.0  _ 

4 

8.3 

48 

Criminology 

72.9 

12 

25,0 

1 

2.1  * 

48 

Biology 

4 

8;  3 

19 

39.6 

25 

52,1 

< 

General  Business 

6 

12.8  ; 

29 

61.7 

12 

25.5 

4? 

English!  Report  Writing 

32 

65.3 

17 

• 36.7 

0 

0,0 

49 

Political  Science 

8 

17.0 

25 

53.2 

14 

29.8 

4? 

Public  Speaking*  Inc.  Crowd  Control 

22 

47,8 

22 

47.8 

2_ 

4.4 

46 

Photography 

20 

41*7 

20 

41.7 

8 

16.6 

48 

Artt  Perspective*  Sketching,  Graphing 

6 

12,8 

26 

35.3 

15, 

31.9 

47 

Driver  Training 

14 

31,1 

17 

37.8 

14 

31,1  | 

45‘ 

Pursuit  Driving  and  Safety 

r 14 

29.8 

26 

55.3 

7 

16,9 

47 

Disaster  Emergency  Training 

JO 

62,5 

17 

35i6 

1 

2,1  . 

48_ 

Law:  Court  Procedures 

41 

85.4 

7 

14.6 

0 

0.0 

43 

Lawt  Recent  Court  Decisions 

, 

70.8 

13 

27.1 

1 

2.1 

48 

Lawt  Criminal  Code 

5 42 

84.0 

8 

16,0 

0 

0.0 

50 

i Law:  Civil  Code  “ 

14 

. 22,2 

25 

52.1 

9 

18.7 

48 

Lawi  Motor  Vehicle  Code 

40 

83.3 

- 8 

16.7 

0 

0.0 

48 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

14 

29.2 

26 

54.1  ! 

8 

16.7 

48 

Cultural  Studies i Art,  Drama,  Music 

1 

5.3 

4 

■ 21.1  ! 

' 14 

73.6 

19 

Phy.  Ed, i Coaching  Youth  Sports 

2 

4.4 

. 19 

42,2 

24 

53.6  ; 

*5 

Fhy.  Ed. i Physical  Conditioning,  WSI 
Swimming 

9 

19.6 

27 

58.7  ! 

. . 

10 

21.7' ~ 

’ " 46  " 

Fhy,  Ed. i Sell  Defense  <fe  Tactical 
Defense 

26 

55.3 

17 

36.2  : 

4 

8,5 

47 

Supervision 

?4; 

77.3 

10 

22.7 

0 

0.0 

64, 

Narcotics-  - And  Chemistry  Of 

69.4 

14 

28.6  J 

1 

2.0 

49 

Police  Ethics  and  Conduct 

4? 

87.8 

5 

10.2 

1 

2.0 

49 

Juvenile  Behavior 

> * 

70.8 

14 

29.2 

0.0 

48 

Community  Relations 

V- 

64.6 

15 

31.3 

2 

4.1 

48 

Traffic  Henning  * 

23] 

1 48.1 

20 

61.5 

1 

10.4 

48 

- 11  - 


Ratings  by  County  District  Attorneys  of  Proposed  vumcma  For  otaif  officers  - Continue.'! 


RATINGS 


Curriculum 

Essential 

Helpful 

’ Not  Needed 

Total 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

|Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Firearms  - Handling  and  Range 

24 

52.2 

20 

43.5 

2 

. 4.3 

46 

Finger  Printing 

33 

71.7 

12 

Z6.1 

1 

2.2 

46 

Criminal  Investigation!  Arrest,  Search 
and  Seizure  Provisions 

43 

89*6 

5; 

10.3 

0, 

0.0 

48 

Criminal  Investigation*  Typewriter, 
Handwriting  Investigation 

21 

45.7 

21, 

45.7 

4 

8.6' 

46 

Criminal  Investigation*  Firearms  and 
Modus  Opera ndi  Investigation 

28 

63.6 

14 

31.8 

2 

4,6 

44 

Patrol  Function*  Foot  end  Vehicle 

2?  1 

J2.1  . 

16 

40.9 

3 

6.8 

44 

Sensitivity  Training*  .Prejudice,  etc. 

24 

'51.1 

20 

i 42.6 

3 

6.3 

47 

Interviewing  Techniques 

39 

63.0 

1 8 

17.0  i 

0 

0.0 

47 

' - * fc  ’ 

Statistics 

11 

_ 

23 

46.9 

13 

27.7 

47 

Study-of-Soeial  Problems 

14 

29,6 

26 

55. 3 ; 

7 

14.9 

47 

Study  of  Individual  .Problems 

1> 

28.9 

25; 

55.6 

7 

15.5 

45 

Other  ! 

O1 

0,0 

0 

0.0  : 

0 

0,0 

0 

TOTALS 

4gJ  - 

744 

-36.1 

2491 

12.8 

1.949 

i 

j 

- 12  - 


TABLE  5 

Ratings  By  Superintendents  of  Schools  of  Proposed  Gutricula  For~5taff  Officers 

RATINGS 


*J  Curriculum 

Essential 

Helpful 

Not  Needed 

Total 

No.  | 

iPer  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No, 

Per  Cent 

Typing-Basic . 

; 5? 

45.9 

L ^ 

47.1 

6 

7.0 

85 

Typi ng-Adva nc ed 

3 

10.3. 

L-21 

41.4 

42 

48.3 

87 

* 

Sociology 

55 

60.4 

36 

39.6 

0 

0.0 

91 

Psychology 

; 56 

64,4 

32 

J5.6  _ 

0 

0.0 

90 

Criminology 

84 

92.3 

.7 

7.7 

0 

0.0  ; 

91 

Biology 

k 9 

IC.3 

51 

57.9 

28 

31.5 

§1 

General  Business 

21 

23.8 

58 

(>53 

, 9 

10.J  . 

88 

English'  Report  Writing 

69 

77.5 

20 

22.5 

0 

0.0 

89 

Political  Science 

3* 

34.8 

50 

56.2 

8 

9.0 

89 

Public  Speaking!  Inc.  Crowd  Control 

62 

68.9 

28 

_^£.l 

0 

0.0 

90 

photography 

27 

30.3 

50 

56.2 

; 12, 

13.5’ 

89 

Art»  Perspective,  Sketching*  Graphing 

10 

11,2, 

60 

67.4 

19, 

11.4 

89 

Driver  'graining 

$1 

67.8 

21 

23.3 

0 

8.9 

90 

Pursuit  Driving  and  Safety 

5? 

64.0 

29 

32.6' 

3 

3.4 

89 

Disaster  Emergency  Training 

78 

87.6 

10 

11,2 

i_ 

1.2 

89 

Law  t Court  Procedures 

81 

91.0 

7 

7.8 

1 

1,2 

89 

Law t Recent  Court  Decisions 

65 

73,9 

23 

26.1 

0. 

0,0 

38 

Lawi  Criminal  Code 

81 

92.0 

7 

6.0 

! 0 

0.C  : 

88 

Lawi  Civil  Code 

78 

00.6 

9 

10.2 

1 

1.2 

68 

Law i lOtor  Vehicle  Code 

79 

89.8 

9 

10.2 

0 

0.0 

88 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

27. 

30.3  . 

>9 

66.3 

3 

3.4 

89 

-L-k 

Cultural  Studies;  Art,  Drama,  Music 

- 1 

3.4 

13 

44.8 

15 

" 51.8  : 

29 

■i 

Phy.  Ed. i Coaching  louth  Sports 

5 

5.5 

55 

60.4 

31 

34.1 

91  i 

: Phy.  Ed. t Physical  Conditioning,  WSI 
Swimming 

Z1 

26.7 

49 

K 

57.0 

14 

16.3  , 

86 

Phy.  Ed. ; Self  Defense  A Tactical 
Defense 

, -54 

60.7  ’ 

31 

34.8 

4 

4.5 

89 

Supervision 

66 

77.6 

22.4 

0 

0.0  - 

85 

Narcotics  - And  Ghent i3 try  Of 

68 

75*6 

22 

24.4 

0 

0.0 

90 

Police  Ethics  and  Conduct 

84‘ 

93.3 

‘ 5 

-■  5.6 

1 

1.1 

90 

h = 1 " 

Juvenile  Behavior 

76 

84.4 

12 

13.3 

2 

2.3 

90 

Community  Relations 

01 

92.0 

7 

8.0 

0 

0.0 

60 

Traffic  Planning 

63 1 

70.0 

25 

27.8 

2 

2.0 

90 

- 13  - 


Ratings  by  SuperjUitejmenis  vf  ^ jhocis  of  Proposed  L-urt^cu^a  For  l ^Juicers*  ili*  *ec 


RATINGS 


Curriculum 

Essential 

Helpful 

hot- Heeded 

total 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Ho. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Firearms  - Handling  and  Range 

?2 

80.0 

18! 

20.0 

0 

0.0 

90 

Finger  Printing 

67 

75. 3 

■ 21 

23.5 

1 

1.2 

89_ 

Criminal  Investigation!  Arrest,  Search 
and  Seizure  Provisions 

81 

91.0 

8| 

9.0 

0 

0,t) 

89_ 

Criminal  Investigation!  typewriter, 
Handwriting  Investigation 

49 

55.1 

35! 

39.3 

5 

5.6 

89 

Criminal  Investigation  Firearms  and 
Modus  Operand!  Investigation 

62 

72.1 

22 

25.6 

2 

. 2.3 

86 

Patrol  Function*  Foot  and  Vehicle 

56 

65.1 

28 

32.6 

2 

2.3 

86 

Sensitivity  Training*  Prejudice,  etc. 

6? 

7C.S 

23 

1 

25.8 

- 

3 

3.4 

8? 

Interviewing  Techniques  i 

7? 

82,0 

16 

18.0 

0 

0.0 

89 

Statistics 

3? 

36.7 

: 52 

57.8 

1 

5*5 

90 

Study  of  Social  Problems 

_ 5_3_ 

58.2  . 

L J_e 

41.8 

0 

0.0 

91 

Study  of, Individual  Problems 

44 

50.0  . 

! 43 , 

48.9 

' k 

1.1  . 

88 

Other 

0 

0.0 

m- 

' ^ 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

TOTALS 

2^55_ 

1 

0. 

!-■ 

* 

\J\ 

32.3 

229 

_ 6.2 

3.668 

* i 

f 

r 


( 

■T 


i 

i 

J 

t 

J 

i 

1 


i 

i 


1 


^ r n.*r 

- lit  - 

5810 
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TABLE  ;6 

Rating  By  Rotary  Presidents  of  Proposed  Curricula  For  Staff  Officers 


ERIC 


RATINGS 


Curriculum 

Essential 

Helpful 

Not  Needed 

Total 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No.  j 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Typing-Basic 

3° 

J4._5 

19 

34.5 

' 6 

11. 0 

_ 

Typl ng-Advanced 

9 

17,0 

20 

37.7 

! 24 

45.3  ; 

53 

Sociology 

31 

56.4 

22 

40.0 

! 2 

12*6  ; 

55  j 

.Psychol  ogy 

3? 

60.0 

21 

38.2 

■ 1, 

. 1.8  ! 

55 

Criminology 

52- 

94.5 

3 

3.5 

1 0 

n i 

0.0 

55 

Biology 

9 

17.0 

! 23 

43.4 

21 

39.6 

53 

General  Business 

; 17 

. 32  J 

! 33 

66.0 

1 

1,9 

.53.’ 

English * Report  Writing 

48, 

88.9 

6 

u.i 

L 

0 

0.0 

54 

Political  Science 

13 

24.1 

32 

59*3__ 

9 

16.6 

, .2l 

Public  Speaking!  Incl.  Crowd  Control 

40 

75-5_ 

10 

18.9 

3 

5.6 

J£_ 

■'-s 

Photography 

9 

16.7 

Jf: 

64.8 

10 

18.5  ! 

: 34 

Arti  Perspective,  Sketching,  Graphing 

6 

11*1 

35 

70.4 

10 

18,5 

_54 : 

Driver  Tra*  ling 

47.2 

24 

45.3 

4 

7.5 

53* 

i 'r 

Pursuit  Driving  and  Safety 

34 

64,2 

16 

. JP.2  . 

3 

_J.6 

53 

Disaster  Emergency  Training 

46| 

83.6 

9 

16.4 

0 

0.0 

55 

Law;  Court  Procedures 

49 

89.1 

6 

10.9 

0 

0.0 

55  j 

Law;  Recent  Court  Decisions 

: 33 

62.3 

17 

32.1 

3 

5.6 

53-! 

Law;  Criminal  Code 

4? 

87.0 

7. 

13.0 

0 

0.0 

54 

Law;  Civil  Code 

-■*5 

83.3 

8 

14.8 

1 

1.9 

54 

L&wi  Motor  Vehicle  Code 

46 

88.5 

5 

9.6 

X 

1.9 

52 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

18 

_33J_ 

35, 

64.8 

1 

1.9 

54 

Cultural  Siudiest  Art,  Drama,  Music  . 

0 

0,0 

16; 

50.0 

10 

50.0 

20 

Fhy.  Ed, i Coaching  Youth' Sports 

6 

11.1 

26 

48.1 

22 

40,8 

54 

Fhy.  Ed.  i Physical  Conditioning,  WSI 
Swimming 

17 

32,1  _ 

32 

60.4 

4 

7.5' 

' 53. 

Fhy.  Ed.i  Self  Defense  & Tactical 
Defense 

70.4 

14 

25,5 

2! 

: J3.7 

54 

Supervision 

49 

90.7 

L 5 

9.3 

0] 

! 0*0 

34 

Narcotics  - And  Chemistry  Of 

-3? 

72.2 

14 

25.9  ! 

1 

1.9 

54 

Police  Ethics  and  Conduct 

94.4  1 

2 

5.6 

0 

o.c 

Juvenile  Behavior 

43 

78.2 

12 

.21,8 

0 

0.0 

' 55 

Community  Relations 

40 

72.7 

14 

25.5  _ 

1 

1.8 

55 

Traffic  Planning 

70.9 

11 

20.0 

Ljl 

9.1 

55_ 

V 


Ratings  By  Rotary  Presidents  of  Proposed  Curricula  For  Staff  Officers  - Continued 


EATINGS 


Curriculum 

Essential 

Helpful 

I Not  Needed 

Total 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cept 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Firearms  - Handling  and  Range 

42 

76.4 

11 

20.0 

2 

! 3.6 

55 

Finger  Printing 

42 

76#4 

11 

20.0 

2. 

3*5^ 

55 

Criminal  Investigation!  Arrest,  Search 
and  Seizure  Provisions 

46 

L as*2  . 

a 

14.8 

0 

0.0 

5* 

Criminal  Investigation!  Typewriter, 
Handwriting  Investigation 

25 

47.2 

25 

47.2 

3 

5.6 

53_ 

Criminal  Investigation!  Firearms  and 
Modus  Operand!  Investigation 

y* 

65.4 

. 17 

32.7 

1 

1*9 

52 

Patrol  Function i Foot  and  Vehicle  j 

30 

15.6  _ 

21. 

38.9 

3 

5.5 

54 

Sensitivity  Training!  Prejudice,  etc. 

36 

67*9 

16 

30.2 

1 

1.9 

53_ 

Interviewing  Techniques 

47 

85.5 

8 

14.5 

0 

0„o 

35 

Statistics  „ 

26 

47.3 

27 

49.1 

2 

3*6 

55 

Study  of  Social  Problems 

25 

46.3  i 

29 

53.7 

0 

0.0 

J* 

Study  of  Individual  Pro bl eras 

24 

. 4j.3 

2? 

54.7 

0 

0.0 

53 

Other 

0 

0.0 

0 

0,0 

0 

0,0 

0 

TOTALS 

Lm 

60.0 

1 m 

32.9 

152. 

7.1 

2.232 

- 16  - 


TABLE  7 

Ratings  By  All  Respondents  of  Proposed  Curricula  For  Staff  Officers 


RATINGS 


Curriculum 

Essential 

Helpful 

J 

Not  Needed 

Total 

No, 

Per  Cent 

No, 

Per  Cent 

No/ 

Per  Cent 

Typing-Basic  ! 

206 

56.5 

141 

_ 

18 

- 365 

Typing- Advanced  i 

6? 

. 12*1 

162 

46,1 

122 

34.8 

351 

Sociology 

182 

53.4 

146 

42,8 

1? 

h 3'6 

341 

Psychology 

205 

55,9 

151 

41,1 

11 

3.0 

367 

Criminology  ' 

304 

81.5 

64 

17.2 

15 

■ 1-3  _ 

373, 

Biology  j 

38 

10.6 

190 

52.9 

131 

36.5 

359 

General  Business 

116 

31.9 

; 211 

58.0 

?7 

10.1 

364 

English*  Report  Writing 

306 

82.3 

| 66 

17.7 

0 

0,0 

372 

Political  Science 

102 

27.9 

219 

59.8  | 

*5 

12.3 

366 

Public  Speakingj  Incl.  Crowd  Control 

270 

73.6 

! 92 

25.1 

5 

--  1.3 

367 

Photography 

. W 

35.7 

.197 

53.7  i 

29 

10.6 

367' 

Art)  Perspective,  Sketching,  Graphing 

56 

15.2 

247 

67.1  i 65 

17,7 

368 

Driver  Training 

17? 

49.3 

141 

38,9  1 

43 

11.8 

363 

Pursuit  Driving  and  Safety  i 

205 

54.8 

141 

_J7 .7 

28 

. 7.i 

.374 

Disaster  Emergency  Training 

288 

78.3 

76 

20.6 

4 

1.1 

368 

Law:  Court  Procedures  i 

324 

89.5 

35 

9*7 

3 

0,8 

362 

Law*  Recent  Court  Decisions 

286 

77*5 

78 

21.1 

5 

1.4 

369 

! 

Lawt  Criminal  Code 

344 

92.0- 

2? 

7.3 

1 

0.2 

374 

1 

Law)  Civil  Code 

270 

73.0 

87 

23.5 

W 

3*5 

370 

Law)  Motor  Vehicle  Code 

88.3 

41 

11.1 

2 

0,6 

368 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

110 

30.1 

2^8 

. 65,0 

18 

4.9 

366 

Cultural  Studies:  Art,  Drama,  Music 

5 

2,4 

47 

37*9 

74 

59.7 

124 

Phy.  Ed, t Coaching  Youth  Sports 

. 18 

5,0 

, 186 

52,0 

154 

43.0 

358 

P'v,  Ed. : Physical  Condi tioning*  tfSl 

t Swimming 

81 

23.4 

222 

64,2 

43 

12.4 

?46 

‘ Phy.  Ed. : Self  Defense  & Tactical 

hefense 

2?1 

63.5 

118 

32.4 

15; 

' 4,1  1 

, 364 

Supervision 

“ 301 

86.7  J 

46 

. 13J 

0 

0.0 

347 

Narcotics  - And  Chemistry  Of 

274 

73.5 

97 

26.0 

2 

_ 0.5 

373 

Police  Ethics  and  Conduct 

y*  ? 

_23,_o  : 

22 

3*9 

4 

1.1 

I m 

Juvenile  Behavior 

283 

76.3 

84 

22,6 

4 

' 1*1  . 

- 

371 

Community  Relations 

314 

84,6 

l4,6 

r 

. 3 

0,8 

371 

Traffic  Planning? 

; 260 

70,6 

97 

26.4 

11 

3.0 

368 
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ita tings  By  All  Respondents  of  Proposed  Curricula  For  Staff  Officers  - continued 


RATINGS 


Curriculum 

Essential 

Helpful 

Not  Needed 

Total 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No.  I 

Per  Cent 

No, 

Per  Cent 

Firearms  - Handling  and  Range 

287 

77.2 

78 

21,0 

7, 

1.8 

372 

Finger  Printing 

257 

69.6 

104 

26,2 

a; 

2,2 

■369 

Criminal  Investigation!  Arrest,  Search 
and  Seizure  Provisions 

92.7 

* 

27 

. 7,3 

0 

! 0.0 

371 

Criminal  Investigation!  'typewriter. 
Handwriting  Investigation 

173 

^7.9 

166 

46.0 

22 

6.1 

361 

Criminal  Investigation!  Firearms  and 
Modus  Opera ndi  Investigation 

2?0 

64.6 

118 

1 33.2 

8 

2,2 

356 

Fatrol  Function!  Foot  and  Vehicle 

229 

6 

117 

32.3 

16 

4,4- 

362 

Sensitivity  Training!  Prejudice,  etc. 

225 

61.0 

130 

35.2 

14 

3.8 

369 

Interviewing  Techniques 

317, 

86.1 

P 

13.6 

1 

0.3 

368 

Statistics 

173 

48.0 

167 

46,3 

2! 

5.7 

361 

Study  of  Social  Problems 

187 

50.8 

173 

47.0 

8 

2,2 

363 

Study  of  Individual  Problems 

141 

39,2 

208 

57.8 

11 

3*0 

360 

Other 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0,0 

0 

TOTALS  j 

B,?89 

59.6 

5*063 

33.6 

L°2t 

6.8  1 

15.086 

Responses  Concerning  Police  Patrolman  Education 


Tables  R through  12  summarise  responses  by  category  which  rate  the  proposed 
curricula  for  preparation  of  police  patrolmen,  Table  13  gives  composite  responses 
of  the  five  categories.  It  is  apparent  that  the  curricula  are  not  rated  as  impor- 
tant* in  the  average*  for  patrolmen  as  they  are  for  staff  officers.  From  Table  13 

V 

we  can  see  that  48.9  per  cent  of  all  responses  were  in  the  "essential1*  category* 
while  40.3  per  cent  were  rated  “helpful"  and  10.6  per  cent  were  rated  "not  needed." 
Again  the  reader  is  invited  to  decide  which  group(s)  of  respondents  are  in  the  best 
position  to  judge  the  worth  of  police  patrolman  curriculum  elements. 

A majority  of  all  responses  were  " essential"  for  the  following  curricula  in 
descending  order  of  preference i 

Per  Cent  Bating 

Curriculum  "Essential" 

Police  Ethics  and  Conduct  .•••••«••••  89.7 

La  vi  Ho  tor  Vehicle  Code 68.4 

Firearms  - Handling  and  Range €8.3 

Pursuit  Driving  and  Safety ,, 84.6 

Patrol  Functioni  Foot  and  Vehicle , . . . . 84.3 

Fhy.  Ed.  i Self  Defense  & Tactical  Defense 83*5 

Law i Criminal  Code 80.0 

taw i Court  Procedures  . ;~r~ * 76.8 

English i Report  Wei  ting  , - 76.2 

Juvenile  Behavior  ,••••'••  75*5  ' 

Disaster  Emergency  Training  1 . 74.5 

Community  Relations  . ‘ 71.9 

/ 

Driver  Training . 65  #4 

Interviewing  Techniques 63.3 

Criminology  . '62.8 

It  _ ' 

Recent  ^ Court  Decisions - 60.1 

Civil  Code 58.0 

Narcotics  - And  Chemistry  Of ■ 57.3 

■> 

Sensitivity  Training!  Prejudice*  etc 55*3 

Criminal  Investigation t Firearms*  Modus  Operand!  46.3* 

*Same  number  of  responses  for  rating  of  "helpful".  " - 


‘Hie  following  curricula , for  which  the  modal  response  for  patrolmen  education 


was  "helpful,"  are  listed  in  descending  order  of  preference! 


Per  Cent  Hating 

Curriculum  - "Helpful" 

Supervision 71.1 

Audio-Visual  Aids 69.4 

■j 

Study  of  Social  Problems  (Sociology)  • 66.0 

Study  of  Individual  Problems 65.6 

Political  Science  . t , • • . * 65.5 

Art i Perspective,  Sketching,  Graphing 61.0 

Traffic  Planning 56.5 

General  Business  56.4 

Basic  Typing 56.5 

Statistics 56.3 

Photography * 55.4 

Fhy.  Ed.  t Physical  Conditioning,  WSI  Swimming 54.7 

Criminal  Investigation!  Typewriter,  Handwriting  Investigation  . . . 53.7 

Psychology 5^.9 

Public  Speaking  | Including  Crowd  Control 5^.0 

Biology 50.0 

Fhy.  Ed.  i Coaching  Youth  Sports 49.0 

k 

Finger  Printing * 48.6 


It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  per  cent  listing  a curriculum  "helpful"  is  - 
not  the  best  index  of  preference.  A more  effective  method  is  to  add  the  "essential 
and  "helpful"  ratings,  or  conversely  to  note  the  "not  needed"  percentages  in  ascend 
ing  order.  By  this  method  we  may  note  for  example  that  only  6.7  per  cent  of  all 
respondents  considered  finger  printing  "not  needed." 

Only  two  curricula  received  a modal  response  of  "not  needed"  as  preparation 
for  police  patrolmen!  cultural  studies  and  .advanced  typing. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  choose  only  one  responding  group,  such  as.  sheriffs  or 
police  chiefs  as  being  the  authorities  for  curriculum  selection.  Certain  differ- 
eticcs  of  opinion  are  noted,  for  example,  in  Tables  8 and  9.  Police  Chiefs  tended 

_ - 20  - 
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to  rate  police  ethics  and  c<*  duct,  and  criminal  investigation  involving  arrest, 
search,  and  seizure  as  being  most  essential-  Sheriffs  tended  to  rank  the  motor 
vehicle  code  first  and  criminal  code  second,  with  arrest,  search,  and  seizure  close 
behind • Ho  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  point  out  all  such  differences  of  opinion, 
but  they  can  all  be  gleaned  from  Tables  3 through  12. 

Certain  differences  of  opinion  as  seen  in  the  proportions  of  responses  in  the 
"essential^*1  "helpful,"  and  "not  needed"  ratings  are  observed  among  the  five  cate- 
gories ->f  respondents.  Of  the  sheriff  ratings,  51*0  p<*r  cent  were  "essential"  and 
only  S.5  per  cent  were  "not  needed."  At  the  other  extreme,  Jtf.3  per  cent  of  the 
county  district  attorney ’ratings  were  "essential",  and  16.9  per  cent  were  "not 
needed*11 

When  ratings  of  curricula  for  the  staff  officer  are  compared  to  those  for  the 
patrolman,  the  differences  were  seen  in  the  proportion  of  "essential"  and  "helpful" 
responses  more  than  in  preference  of  one  curriculum  over,  another  for  a particular 
kind  of  position.  Staff  officers  are  thought  to  need  the  same  kinds  of  preparations 
as  patrolmen,  but  their  needs  are  considered  more  urgent.  For  example,  93.0  per  cent 
of  all  responses  rated  police  ethics  and  conduct  as  "essential"  for  the  staff  officer 
while  89.7  per  cent  of  all  responses  rated  this  curriculum  essential  for  the  patrol- 
man. There  are  some  exceptions,  and  one  example  Is  the  fact  that  the  motor  vehicle 
code  is  considered-  at  least  as  important  for  patrolmen  as  staff  officers.  Pursuit 
driving  and  safety  is  rated  f**r  higher  for  patrolmen  than  for  staff  officers*  In 
contrast,  86.7  per  cent  of  ratings  for  staff  officers  of  supervision  cuxriculun  were 
in  the  "essential"  category,  whil  only  i9.2  pox  cent  of  the  ratings  for  patrolman 
education  of  the  supervision  curriculum  were  essential  - though  more  than  71  per 
cent  considered  supervision  helpful  to  the  patrolman.  Similar  kinds  of  contrasts 
can  be  observed  by  scrutiny  of  Tables  7 and  13. 


TABLE  8 

Ratings  By  Police  Chiefs  of  Proposed  Curricula  For  Patrolmen 


BATXNGS 


Curriculum- 

Essential 

Helpful  i 

Mot  Needed 

Total 

Mo, 

Per  Cent 

No,  J 

Per  Cent 

No, 

Per  Cent 

Typing- Basic 

62 

50.4 

57 

46.3 

4 

3.3  _ 

123 

Typing-Advanced 

1?, 

10.9 

65 

54.6 

I;  34.J_ 

119^ 

Sociology 

' 41 

34.2 

7? 

60.8 

6 

5.0 

120 

Psychology 

5° 

42.4 

; 64. 

. 54.2 

4 

3.4 

118 

Criminology 

*3 

52.1 

52 

43.0 

6 

„ 4.9  , 

121 

Biology 

1 

0.9 

60 

52.6 

5? 

46.5 

114 

General  Business 

12 

10.0 

1 65 

54.2 

4? 

_^3.8 

120 

English*  Report  Writing 

108 

66.4 

17 

13  i6 

0 

5 0.0 

125 

Political  Science 

11 

_ 9,2 

! 82 

68.3 

21 

22t5 

120 

Public  Speaking t Ind.  Crowd  Control 

55. 

45.1 

65 

53,3 

2 

1.6 

122 

Photography 

46 

37  J* 

72 

ja^  . 

■ ^ 

4.1 

123 

Art*  Perspective*  Sketching,  Graphing 

21 

16.9 

77 

62.1 

26 

21.0 

124 

Driver  Training 

66 

54.1 

. *5 

36.9 

n 

9.0 

122 

Pursuit  Driving  and  Safety 

101 

80 .3 

22 

17.6 

2 

1,3 

125 

Disaster  Emergency  Training 

■ 81 

65.9 

39. 

31.7 

1 

2.4  " 

123^ 

Lav  i Court  Procedures 

107 

65.6 

18 

14.4 

0 

0.0 

125 

Law*  Decent  Court  Decisions 

?1 

72.8 

33 

26.4 

1 

o.e 

125 

La hi  Criminal  Code 

109 

86.5 

' '17 

13.5 

0 

0.0 

126 

Lant  Civil  Code 

74 

49 

39.5 

1 

0,8 

124 

L&h*  Motor  Vehicle  Code 

111 

90.3 

11 

3.9 

1 

i/.8‘ 

123 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

1? 

15.7 

86 

71.1 

16 

13.2 

121 

Cultural  Studies*  Art,  Drama,  Music 

0 

0.0 

6 

17.1 

-29 

* 

82.9 

35 

Phy,  Ed,  : Coaching  Youth  Sports 

r 3 

2.6 

4 9 

41.9 

65 

55.5 

117 

Phy.  Ed,  t Physical  Conditionings  WSI 
Swimming 

j 

2? 

■ 25.9 

78 

69.6 

5 

4,5 

112 

Phy.  Ed,  i Self  Defense  & Tactical 
Defense 

104 

84.6 

18 

14;  6 

1 

1 0.8 

123 

Supervision 

22 

20,4 

..  si, 

| 75,0 

’ 5 

108 

Narcotics  - And  Chemistry  Of 

67 

54.9 

55 

45.1 

* 

0,0 

122 

Police  Ethics  and  Conduct 

116 

92.8 

9 

7.2 

0 

0,0  1 

125 

Juvenile  Behavior 

86 

69.4 

38 

30.6 

0 

0.0 

124 

Community  Delations 

99 

79.2 

26 

20.8 

0 

0.0 

125 

. f 

Traffic  Planning 

26 

2i  a 

77 

62.6 

20 

16.3 

123 
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Ratings  By  Police  Chiefs  of  Proposed  Curricula  Fog  Patrolmen  - Continued 


i 


y 


f 

t 

F 

i* 

j 

i 

H 

I 

j 

I 'l 


J 


Curriculum 

+ ' 

Ess 

isntlal 

Helpful 

Not  Needed 

Total 

No. 1 

Per  Cent 

Kop 

Per  Cent 

No, 

Per  Cent 

Firearms  - Handling  end  Range 

ll4 

90.5 

11 

0.7 

l! 

0.0 

126 

+ 

Finger  Printing 

46 

.J&5 

76 

60.3 

*j 

. _ 

126 

Criminal  Investigation!  Arrest*  Search 
and  Seizure  Provisions 

US. 

92.7 

9 

7.3 

! 0 

' 0.0 

124 

Criminal  Investigation!  Typewriter, 
Handwriting  Investigation 

J1 

25.0 

67 

55.8 

22 

10,4 

120 

Criminal  Investigation!  Firearms -and 

Modus  Opera ndi  Investigation 

47 

38.5 

67 

54.9 

8 

6.6 

122 

Patrol  Function*  Foot  and  Vehicle 

100 

©7  al 

16 

12.9 

0 

0.0 

124 

Sensitivity  Training!  Prejudice,  etc. 

66 

. 53*7 

44.7 

2 

1.6 

123. 

Interviewing  Techniques 

82 

66.1 

40 

32.3 

2 

lA 

124 

Statistics 

10 

14.8 

67 

I 54.9 

37 ! 

3C\3 

122 

Study  of  Social  Problems 

yt 

30.1 

02 

66.7 

4 

3.2 

123 

Study  of  Individual  Problems 

J«j 

29*5  , 

84 

. 68.9 

2 

1.6 

122 

Other 

0 

0,0  : 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

, TOTALS 

2,494 

49.6  : 

2,000 

^.3 

457 



5.033  1 
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TABLE  9 

Ratings  By  County  Sheriffs  of  Proposed  Curricula  For  Patrolmen 


RATINGS 




Curriculum 

Essential 

Helpful 

Hot  Heeded 

Total 

Hof 

Per  Cent 

Ho, 

Per  Cent 

Ho. 

Pox  Cent 

Typing-Basic 

27 

46.6 

3° 

51.7 

1 

1*7 

58  ; 

Typing-Advanced 

2 

1? 

S 

m 

ft 

. 25 

54.4 

46 

Sociology 

14 

26.4 

37 

69*.8 

2 

3*6 

52_ 

Psychology 

16 

- 

28,6 

35 

!‘  62.5 

5: 

6*9 

36. 

Criminology 

35 

61.4 

21 

' 36.8 

1 

1.6 

57 

Biology 

3 

5.6 

27. 

50.0 

24 

44.4 

5* 

General  Business 

6 

l 10*9 

4l 

74.5 

8 

14,6 

_S5. 

English;  Report  Urltlng 

5° 

87,7 

7 

12.3 

0 

0,0 

Political  Science 

6 

14.6 

36 

70.4 

8 

14,8 

_ 54 

Public  Speaking*  Incl.  Crowd  Control 

4i.e 

. 31 

56.4 

1 

1.8 

55, 

Photography 

28 

5L.9 

25 

46.3 

1 

X.8 

541 

J 

Art:  Perspective,  Sketching,  Graphing 

18 

32.1 

31 

55.4 

7 

12.5 

36. 

Driver  Training 

39 

69.6 

13 

23.2 

4 

7.2 

56 

Pursuit  Driving  and  Safety 

48 

§5*2 

;■  7 

12.5 

1 

1.8 

56 

* 

Disaster  Emergency  Training 

35 

_6?*i 

19 

33,9  . 

2 

3.6 

56 

Law:  Court  Procedures 

48 

82,8 

9 

15.5 

1 

1.7 

Lav;  Recent  Court  Decisions 

41 

71.9 

15 

26.3 

1 

1.8 

57 

Lav : Criminal  Code 

51 

67.9 

7 

12.1  _ 

0 

0,0 

58 

Lav  t Civil  Code 

3V 

54.4 

23 

40.4 

3 

5*2 

57 

Lav:  Motor  Vehicle  Code 

. 52 

91.2 

4 

7*0 ^ 

1 

- 1;8 

57 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

11 1 

19.6 

40 

71.4 

5 

9..0  . 

_J6 

Cultural  Studies;  Art,  Drama,  Music 

2 

9.1 

8 

36.4 

12 

22 

Phy.  Ed, : Coaching  Youth  Sports 

2 

3.7 

’ 28 

51.9 

24. 

44,4 

54 

Phy.  Ed, : Physical  Conditioning,  VSI 

Swimming 

1? 

37.3 

25 

49.0 

7 

13.7 

51. 

Phy,  Ed.:  Self  Defense  & Tactical 

Defense 

44 

80.0 

10 

18.2 

1 

1.8 

55 

Supervision 

11 

22.0 

34 

68.0 

5 

10.0 

. 50 

Narcotics  - And  Chemistry  Of 

3* 

63,0  ; 

20 

37.0 

0 

0.0 

54 

Police  Ethics  and  Conduct 

47 

__82*5 

i 6 

14.0 

2 

. J 

57 

Juvenile  Behavior 

39 

70.9 

15 

27.3 

1 

1.8  i 

55 

Community  Halations 

3 7 

64,9 

, 19 

33*3 

1 

1*8 

JS2_ 

Traffic  Planning 

18  i 

1 32.2 

. 3?. 

6 

10.7 

36 
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Ratings  By  County  Sheriffs  of  Prop 03 ad  Curricula  For  Patrolman  - Continued 


RATINGS 


Curriculum 

See 

isntial 

Helpful 

Not  Needed 

Total. 

No.  | 

Per  Cent 

No, 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Firearms  - Handling  and  Range 

- *5 

78.9 

U 

19.3 

1 

■1,8 

57 

Finger  Printing 

29 

53,7 

22 

40.7 

3 

5.6 

54 

Criminal  investigation t Arrest*  Search 
and  SelEure  Provisions 

48 

87.3 

7| 

12.7 

0 

0,0 

55. 

Criminal  Investigation!  Typewriter, 
Handwriting  Investigation 

35,2 

55.6 

. 5 

9*2  . 

5*. 

Criminal  Investigation!  Firearms  and 
Modus  Operand!  Investigation 

?o 

54.5 

a 

38.2 

4 

7.3 

55 

Patrol  Function!  Foot  and  Vehicle 

46 

82,1 

9 

16,1  1 

1 

1.8 

56 

Sensitivity  Training!  Prejudice,  etc. 

28 

32.8 

20 

37.7 

5 

. 9.5 

1 

53 

Interviewing  Techniques 

41 

73.2 

23.2 

2 

3.6 

56 

Statistics 

6 

. Ual  _ 

37 

69.8 

10 

18.9 

53. 

Study  of  Social  Problems 

15 

27.3 

38 

69*! 

2 

_ 3*6 

55 

Study  cf  Individual  Problems 

16 

29.1 

30 

89.1 

1 

1.8 

55 

Other 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

TOTALS 

1,162 

5L.Q 

?24 

40.5 

194 

8-5 

2,280 

- 25  - 
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TABLE  10  * 

Ratings  By  County  District  Attorneys  of  Proposed  Curricula  For  Patrolmen 


RATINGS 


Curriculum 

Essential 

Helpful 

Not  Needed 

Total 

No. 

' 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No.. 

Per  Cent 

Typing-Basic 

9 

18.0 

40 

80.0 

1 

2.0 

^50_ 

Typing-Advanced 

4 

8,9  . 

n 

2.4 

66*7 

45. 

Sociology 

10 

21.3 

30 

63.8 

r 

r 

1 7 

14.9 

47 

Psychology 

16 

34.0 

27 

57.5 

4 

8.5 

47 

Criminology 

J3Z. 

66.7 

15 

31.2 

1 

2.1 

48 

Biology 

4 

8.2 

18 

36.7 

27 

55.1 

49 

General  Business 

2 

4.3 

16 

34.8 

28 

! 60.9 

46 

English r Report  Writing 

31 

^ 61.3  _ 

18 

36.7 

0 

0.0  ; 

49 

Political  Science 

6 

12.3 

23 

53.2 

16 

34.0 

47 

Public  Speaking i Incl.  Crowd  Control 

13 

Z7.1 

29 

60,4 

6 

12.5 

48 

Photography 

18 

36.0 

27 

54.0 

5 

10.0 

J>j 

Artj  Perspective,  Sketching , Graphing 

7 

14.3 

27 

_ 55.1 

15 

30.6 

4? 

Driver  Training 

z3 

45.9 

1? 

38.8 

7 

14.3 

49. 

Pursuit  Driving  and  Safety 

ho 

80.0 

10' 

20.0 

0 

0.0 

i 50 

Disaster  Emergency  Training 

3* 

68.0 

16 

32.0 

0 

0.0 

50 , 

Law  t Court  Procedures 

39 

79.6 

10 

20.4 

0 

0.0 

42. 

Lawr  Recent  Co  rt  Decisions 

29 

60.4 

17 

_ 35,4 

2 

4*2 

48 

Lflwt  Criminal  Code 

. 33 

77.6 

ID 

20.4 

1 

2.0 

49 

Lavt  Civil  Code 

11 

22.9 

24 

50.0 

i? 

27.1 

48 

Law*  Motor  Vehicle  Code 

*3 

i 85.0 

7 

14.0  ; 

0 

0.0 

J0L 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

f 

10,9 

29 

63.0  ; 

12 

26.1 

46 

Cultural  Studies t Art,  Drama,  Mugi<fe 

0 

0.0 

4 

20.0 

16 

80.0 

20 

Phy,  Ed, t Coaching  Youth  Sports 

2 

4.4 

16 

35.6 

27 

60.0 

Phy*  Ed,  i Physical  Conditioning,  VSI 
Swimming, 

h 

14 

29.8 

■s 

24 

51.1- 

9 

19.1 

_ 471 

Phy,  Ed, t Self  Defense  & Tactical 
Defense 

. ?6 

_ 75,0 

10 

20.8 

V 

2 

4.2 

48 

Supervision 

10 

22,2 

29 

* 64.4 

6 

13.4 

4L 

Narcotics  - And  Chemistry  of 

26 

53.0 

21 

42,9 

2 

4.1 

49 

Police  Ethics  and  Conduct 

42 

85.7 

. 6( 

12,2 

1 

2*1  _ 

49, 

Juvenile  Behavior 

> 

70.8 

14 

; 29.2 

0 

0,0 

48 

V J- 

Community  Relations 

26 

- 55.3 

18 

38.3 

, 3 

. 6.4 

47 

Traffic  planning 

6 

12,8 

28 

_ J9«6_ 

Lii 

27.6 
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Ratings  By  County  District  Attorneys  of  Proposed  Curricula  For  Patrolmen  - Continued 


RATINGS 


Curriculum 

Essential 

Helpful 

Hot  Heeded 

Total 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No.  ! 

Per  Cent 

Firearms  - Handling  and  Range 

42 

B7.5 

10.4 

1 

2.1 

48 

Finger  Printing 

24 

16 

3M 

7 

_14*9  ■ 

SL 

Criminal  Investigation:  Arrest,  Search 

and  Seizure  Provisions 

*5 

93.7 

? 

__  6.3 

0 

0.0 

48 

Criminal  Investigation r Typewriter, 
Handwriting  Investigation 

, ^ 

39.8 

22 

46.8 

11 

23.4 

47 

Criminal  Investigation:  . Firearms  and 
Modus  Operand!  Investigation 

24 

52.2 

17; 

2Z*P  j 

1 

■h 

10.8 

46 

Patrol  Function:  Foot  and  Vehicle 

?6 

76.6 

9 

19.1 

2 

4.3 

47 

i Sensitivity  Training:  Prejudice,  etc. 

18 

38.3 

26 

J5t3 

X 

6.4 

47 

! Interviewing  Techniques 

■jo 

62.5 

17 

35.4 

1 

2*1  . 

48 

Statistics 

0_ 

0,0 

17 

_ 35*4  . 

X 

64.6 

48 

Study  of  Social  Problems 

| 7 

14.6 

64.6 

10 

20.8 

48 

Study  of  Individual  Problems 

8 

17.0 

2? 

' 61.7 

10 

21.3 

47 

Other 

0 

0,0 

0 

0,0 

0 

0.0 

0 

TOTALS 

858 

^3.3 

787 

39.8  1 

335 

16.9 

980 
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TABLE  11 

Ratings  By  Superintendents  of  Schools  of  Proposed  Curricula  For  Patrolmen 


RATINGS 


Curriculum 

Essential 

Helpful 

Not  Needed 

Total 

No. 

?->r  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Typing- Basic 

18 

21,2 

51 

60.0 

16 

18.8 

. §5- 

Typing-Advanced 

3 

3.7 

19 

22,3  ; 

59 

72.8 

81 

Sociology 

42 

47,2 

*7. 

iZjB  1 

0 

0.0 

89 

Psychology 

56.2 

38 

42.7 

1 

, lil 

. 0? 

Criminology 

*5 

.-0.0 

24 

27.0 

0 

0.0 

89 

Biology 

6 

7.0 . , 

r 51 

59.3 

29 

33.7 

86 

General  Business 

6 

7.1 

52 

61.2 

27 

. -21.7 

35 

English  i Report  Writing  ■. 

63.7 

; 31 

35.2 

1 

1.1 

88 

Political  Science 

13 

17.* 

. 67*4_ 

: 

ij 

15.2 

86 

Public:  Speaking:  Incl„  Crowd  Control  ! 

Mi 

"T  F 

50.6 

27 

44,8 

L 4 

4,6 

07 

j j 

Photography 

2? 

47 

54.0 

17 

19.6 

87 

Art:  Perspective * Sketching,  Graphing  i 

6 

9.2 

60 

69.0 

19. 

21.8  . 

87 

Driver  Training 

67 

76.1 

14 

15.9 

7 

8.0 

88 

Pursuit  Dri  ng  and  Safety 

77 

87.5 

9 

10.2 

2 

2.3 

88 

Disaster  Emergency  Training 

78 

_ S&c? 

8 

9.2 

1 

1.1 

87 

Law i Court  Procedures 

64 

73.6 

22 

26,4 

0 

OjtO 

87 

Law:  Recent_1C'ourt  Decisions  4 

ii 

47,7 

41 

47.7 

4 

4.6 

86 

Law:  Criminal  Code 

65 

,_Z5*6  . 

21 

-24.4 

0 

0.0  : 

86 

- - l“ l- 

Law:  Civil  Code 

1 1 

6? 

73.2 

22 

25.6 

1 

1.2 

86 

Law:  Motor  Vehicle  Code 

75 

87.2 

n 

12,8 

0 

0.0  ; 

86 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

8 

9.2 

53. 

66.7 

21 

.24.1 

87 

Cultural  Studies:  Art,  Drama,  Music 

1 

3.6 

u 

39.3 

* 16 

57.1  ! 

28 

Phy,  J3d*t  .Coaching  Youth  Sports  ^ 

: 3 

3.*  ; 

56, 

62,9  . 

.30 

33.7  i 

0? 

Phy.  Ed. t Physical  Conditioning)  VSI 
Swimming 

. 36 

42,4 

41 

48*2 

8 

9.4 

05 

Phy,  Ed, t Self  Defense  4 Tactical 
Defense 

75 

66.2 

11 

12.7 

1 

L i.i- 

07 

Supervision  1 

n 

13.6' 

■ > 

69.1 

14 

17.3 

81 

Narcotics  - And  Chemistry  Of 

i 

_J7.9 

30 

41.0 

1 

_ 1.1 

88 

Police  Ethics  and  Conduct  j 

03 

94.3 

r 

4.6 

1 

1.1 

88 

Juvenile  Behavior 

78 

86,6 

? 

10*3 

1 

1.1 

88 

ComfiQnlty  Relations 

; n 

80.7 

15 

17.0 

2 

2.2  . 

88 

Traffic  Planning 

' 28 

31.8 

59.1 

0 

9.1 

88 

ERIC 
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Ratings  By  Superintendents  of  Schools  of  Proposed  Curricula  For  Patrolmen  - Continued 


RATINGS 


Curriculum 

Essential 

Helpful 

Hot  Heeded 

Total 

Ho* 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Hot 

Per  Cent 

Firearms  - Handling  and  Range 

81 

92.0 

7 

8.0 

0 

0.0 

88 

Finger  Printing 

42 

48.3 

. 37 

42.5 

a 

9.2 

87 

Criminal  Investigation!  Arrest,  Search 
and  Seizure  Provisions 

?3. 

h 1 

•83.0 

14 

15*9 

1 

1*1 

88 

Criminal  Investigation!  Typewriter, 
Handwriting  Investigation 

16 

184  4 

'44 

30.6 

27 

_ 

87 

Criminal  Investigation!  Firearms  and 
Modus  Op era nil  Investigation 

. 3? 

46.4 

37 

44.0 

L.  «, 

9.6 

84 

Patrol  Funotioni  Foot  and  Vehicle 

79 

90.8 

7 

8*1 

1 

1.1 

87 

_ Sensitivity  Training*  Prejudice,  etc. 

. 5? 

67.0 

24 

27.3 

3 

5.7 

88 

Interviewing  T*tchniques 

49 

33 

37*5_ 

6 

. 6.8  _ 

66 

Statistics 

4 

4.5 

49 

55.7 

33 

39.8 

88 

Study  of  Social  Problems 

27 

30,3 

36 

L 82^9 

6 

6.8 

09 

Study  of  Individual  Problems 

2? 

23  *3_ 

33 

60.9 

3 

5.8 

az_ 

Other 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

TOTALS 

1.809 

50.4 

1.378 

38.3 

406 

11*3 

3.591 

* 
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TABLE  12 

Ratings  By  Rotary  Presidents  of  Proposed  Curricula  For  Patrolmen 


EATINGS 


Curriculum 

Ess 

lential 

Helpful 

Not  Needed 

\ Total 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No.  | 

Per  Cent 

Not 

Per  Cent 

Typing-Basic 

17 

v - 

29.8 

33 

_ 51*9  _ 

7 

12.3 

57 

Typ ing- Advanced 

1 

1.9 

20 

37.7 

32 

60.4 

53 

Sociology 

21 

36.8 

3? 

51*9  _ 

3 

5.3 

57 

Psychology 

23 

40.4 

30 

52.6 

4 

7.0 

2L\ 

Criminology 

67.9 

16, 

32.1 

0 

0.0 

_<S 

Biology 

3 

5.5 

23 

42.6 

28 

51.9 

A 

General  Business 

1 

1.6 

37 

67.3 

17 

30.9 

. 55- 

English*  Report  Writing 

40 

72.7 

15 

27.3 

I 0 

0.0 

55 

■■ 

Political  Science 

6 

10.9 

y* 

6l.8 

. 15 

27.3 

55 

Public  Speaking*  In  cl  . ’ ’Crowd  Control 

26 

*7.3 

27 

49.1 

2 

3.6 

55, 

Photography 

*3 

23.2 

54 

60.7 

9 

l60l 

56 

Artt  Perspective,  Sketching*  Graphing 

. 11 

. 19.6 

. 3? 

57,1 

,13 

23.3 

56 

Driver  Training 

y* 

61.8 

16 

L 

3 

. 5.5 

55, 

Purdfait  Driving  and  Safety 

51 

91*1 

4 

7.3 

0 

0.0 

55 

Disaster  Emergency  Training  * 

50 

87.7 

7 

12,3 

Oj 

0.0 

57 

Law*  Court  Procedures 

39.6 

22 

38.6' 

i. 

1.8  - 

57 

■»  . 

Law i Recent  Court  Decisions 

21 

38.2 

29 

52.7 

5 

9.1 

r 55_ 

Law*  Criminal  Code 

37 

66,1 

18 

J2A 

1 

1*6  . 

56 

La  if  i Civil  Code 

64.3 

17 



3 

5.3 

56 

Law*  Motor  Vehicle  Code 

46 

85*7  . 

7 

_ 12*5 

1 

1.6- 

56 

‘Audio-Visual  Aids  ✓ 

5 

9.4 

3? 

73.6 

? 

17.0 

53 

Cultural  Studiest  Art,  Drama*  Music  * 

0 

0.0 

7 

J&6  <■ 

12 

63.2 

Phy.  Ed.*  Coaching  Youth  Sports 

5: 

6.9 

2fr 

-50,0 

?3 

41.1 

56 

Phy.  Ed*  t Physical  'Conditioning,  $SI 
Swimming 

?° 

53.6 

24 

42.9 

2 

3.5 

56 

Phy*  Ed.*  Self  Defense  & Tactical 
Defense 

49 

^87.5  . 

i 3; 

6,9 

2 

J3.6  . 

56 

Supervision 

11 

*19.6 

41 

73.2 

4! 

7.2 

. 361 

L 

Narcotics  - And  Chemistry  Of  c 

33 

60.0 

22 

40.0 

0 

0.0 

55 

Police  Ethics  and  Conduct 

49 

. .87.5 

7 

12.5  : 

0 

0,0  ; 

Juvenile  Behavior 

76.6 

12 

.21.4 

1 

1.8 

56 

Community  Relations 

35 

62.5 

18 

32.1  . 

3 

5.4 ' 

56 

Traff io  Planning 

20 

-an  : 

. 28 

*9.1 

9 

15.6 
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Ratings  By  notary  Presidents  of  Proposed  Curricula  For  Patrolmen  - Continued 

■r 

RATINGS 


. Curriculum  1 

h | 

Essential 

Helpful 

Not  Needed 

Total 

| Per  Cent 

Ho. 

per  Cent 

No,  | 

Per  Cent 

Firearms  - Handling  and -Range 

. SO 

87.7 

4 

7.0  ~ 

3 

5.3 

57 

Finger  Printing 

24 

42.1 

30 

52.6 

3 

5.31 

57 

Criminal  Investigation*  Arrest,  Search 
ar.d  Seizure  Provisions 

89.5 

6 

10.5 

0; 

0.0 

57 

Criminal  Investigation*  Typewriter, 
Handwriting  Investigation 

12 

21.6 

32 

58.2 

n 

20,0 

-55_ 

Criminal  Investigation*  Firearms  and 
Modus  Operand!  Investigation 

27 

50.0  . 

- *5 

96.3 

2 

_ _J3*7 

& 

Patrol  Funotion*  Foot  and  Vehicle 

4? 

76.6 

15 

23.2 

0 

0,0 

56 

Sensitivity  Training#  Prejudice,  etc. 

. J# 

_JZ.l  _ 

22 

39.3 

2 

J.6 

56 

Interviewing  Techniques 

34 

59.6 

22 

38.6 

1 

_ _Aj8  . 

57 

Statistics 

3 

5.3 

57 

64.9 

17 

29.8 

51. 

Study  of  Social  Problems 

14 

2&0 

?8 

67.9  . 

4 

7.1 

56 

Study  of  Individual  Problems 

15 

27.3 

. 56 

' 65.5 

4 

7.2 

55 

Other 

0 

0 

1 4 

0 

0,0 

0 

0,0 

0 

V 

TOTALS 

1,096 

^7.5 

_S3L 

41.4 

236 

11*1 

2,306 

. *'• 


\ 
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table  13 

Ratings  By  All  Respondents  of  Proposed  Curricula  For  Patrolmen 


f 

J 


RATINGS 


Currl culum 

Essential  | 

Helpful 

Not  Heeded 

Total 

Ho. 

Per  Cent 

Not 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

lyping-Basic 

1?3 

35*7 

211 

56.5 

2? 

7.8 

. 373. 

Typing-Advanced 

2? 

6*7 

134 

39*0  - 

187 

54.3 

344 

Sociology 

128 

35.0 

220 

60,1 

18 

. 

366 

Psychology 

155 

42,2 

194 

52.9 

18 

4.9 

367 

■ 

* Criminology 

22? 

62.8 

.13°, 

. _J5*0 

6 

2.2 

3?1 

Biology 

17 

4.8.  - 

179 

50.1 

161 

45.1 

357 

General  Business 

27 

7.5 

211 

58.4 

123 

34.1 

361 

English:  Report  Writing 

285 

76.2 

88 

23.5 

i; 

0.3 

374 

Political  Science 

46 

12.7 

237 

_ 65.5 

' 79 

1 21.8 

362 

Public  Speaking;  Incl,  Croud  Control 

161 

*3.9 

191 

52.0 

15 

4.1 

367 

Photography 

128 

34.6 

205 

55.4 

37 

10.0 

310. 

Art*  Perspective,  Sketching*  Graphing 

65 

^7*5 

227 

61.0 

80 

21.5 

372 

Driver  Training 

229 

65.* 

95 

27*1 

--26 

- 350 

Pursuit  Driving  and  Safety 

317 

84.8 

52 

. 13.9 

5 

374 

Disaster  Emergency  Training 

278 

74.5 

23.9 

6 

1.6 

373 

Lav*  Court  Procedures 

292 

, 76.8 

82 

21.6 

6 

1.6 

380 

Lavi  'Recent  Court  Decisions 

£25 

60.1 

w 

' 36.4 

13 

3.5 

371 

Lav*  Criminal  Code 

300 

h 

80,0 

. 73 

. } 3*5 

2 

0.5 

375 

Lav*  Civil  Code 

215 

58.0  ■ 

135 

36.3 

21 

5*7 

: 371 

# '■  I 

Lav*  Motor  Vehicle  Code 

329 

88.4 

40 

10.8 

. 3 

0,8 

372 

Audio-Visual  Aids 

*48 

13*2 

252 

69.4 

63 

17.4 

363 

Cultural  Studies*  Art,  Dramaj  Music 

3 

2.4 

36 

29.0 

85 

68.6 

124 

Fhy.  Ed.  * Coaching  Youth  Sports 

15 

4,2 

177 

42^0 

169 

46.8 

361, 

Fhy,  Ed. t Physical  Conditioning,  WSI 
Svimming 

126 

36.5 

192 

54,7 

31 

6.8 

351 

Phy,  Ed,  i Self  Defense  & Tactical 
Defense 

306. 

83.5 

5* 

14.6 

7 

_ 1*9  _ 

36L 

Supervision 

65 

19.2 

24l 

71.1 

33. 

-9.7  . 

339, 

Narcotics  - And  Chemistry  of 

211 ! 

57.3 

154 

41.9 

. 3 

0*8  : 

368 

Police  Ethics  and  Conduct 

??2 

69.7 

> 

_2±2 

4 

,1.1 

370 

Juvenile  Behavior 

280 

_ 75.5 

88 

_ 23.7 

3. 

0.8 

_371 

Community  Relations 

268 

71.9 

96 

25.7 

9 

■ 2.4 

37? 

Traffic  Planning  • 

98 

26,4 

217 

_58*1 

56 

15.1 

371 

TrriiftBftrtf tiiaimtlr  ■"'-r  ia4tiitfirnrh  ri  air  u y*--  - ^ — - **  ■*  - -S  ■bSi... 
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Ratings  By  All  Respondents  of  Proposed  Curricula  For  Patrolman  - Continued 


RATINGS 


Curriculum 

Essential  1 

Helpful 

Not  Needed 

Total 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No, 

Per  Cent 

No, 

Per  Cent 

Firearms  - Handling  and  Range 

232 

! 86.3 

38 

10.1 

6 

1*6 

376 

Finger  Printing 

y>i 

44.5 

181 

48.8 

' 25 

6.7 

371 

-Criminal  Investigation*  Arrest,  Search 
and  Seizure  Provisions 

, 222 

: 89>2  . 

2? 

. 1 

1 

0.3 

372 

Criminal  Investigation*  Typewriter, 
Handwriting  Investigation 

92. 

25.4 

; w 

53.7 

76 

20^9 

363 

: Criminal  Investigation*  Firearms  and 
Modus  Operand!  Investigation 

16? 

46.3 

27 

J?.4 

_3*1 

; Patrol  Function*  Foot  and  Vehicle 

312 

84.3 

. p 

14.6 

4 

1.1 

370 

Sensitivity  Training i Prejudice,  etc. 

20? 

. 11*2 

147 

40.1 

17 

4,6 

367 

Interviewing  Techniques 

2?6 

63.3  ^ 

^33.5 

12 

3.2 

373 

1 Statistics 

2* 

8.4 

, 

207 

56J 

l^O 

35.3" 

366 

£tudy  of  Social  Problems 

100 

27.0 

245 

66.  0-- 

26 

7.0 

, 371 

Study  of  Individual  Problems 

104 

26,4 

240 

65.6 

22 

6.0’; 

366 

' Other 

. 0 

0,0 

0 

0.0 

0; 

0.0 

' 0 

, TOTALS  : 1 

7^14 

48^ 

6.107 

4Q_^_ 

1,647 

10.8 

s 

15,168 

SUMMARY  AMD  CONCLUSIONS 


This  Questionnaire  study  was  conducted  in  order  to  determine  what  consensus 
exists  among  law  enforcement  officers  and  certain  other  oitisens  of  Wisconsin  con- 

> H H 

earning  what  should  constitute  background  preparation  for  police  staff  officers  and 
patrolmen*  Of  ^92  Questionnaires  sent  out*  395  or  60*2  per  cent  were  returned  from 
police  chiefs*  county  sheriffs*  county  district  attorneys*  school  superintendents* 
and  Rotary  Club  presidents*  The  investigator  has  no  particular  police  program  in 
mind  in  conducting  the  study j the  findings  will  be  made  available  to  the  public  or 
to  any  interested  party* 

* i 

Forty-two  separate  proposed  curricula  were  listed  on  the  questionnaire  * and 
respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  if  each  was  "essential*"  "helpful/*  or  "not 
needed"  for  the  police  staff  officer  and  for  the  patrolman.  The  respondents  were 
invited  to  name  othefc  pertinent  curricula  or  training  units.*  and  some  of  them  did 
so,  The  following  additional  course  contents  were  mentioned  two  or  more  times i 

' first  aid  (and  advanced  first  aid) 
public  relations  (though  community  relations  was  listed) 
recognising  and  preserving  physical  evidence  at  scene  of  crime 
economics 
commimlcat  i ons 
foreign  language 

data  processing*  programming  business  machines 

The  following  learnings  were  listed  by  one  person  as  needed  In  preparation 
for  law  enforcement! 

accident  investigation 
admissibility  of  evidence 
agriculture  training  (general) 
aircraft  accidents  -- 

alcoholism  4 

animal  calls 
batons*  use  of 
CBR  training 

common  and  technical  terms 
common  law 
constitution*  tha 
criminal  vocabulary 

dictation  techniques  ' * 
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domestic  disturbances 

drug  traffic  and  dispensing 

employment  evaluation  and  development 

explosives 

family  problems 

handling  youthful  offenders i feme.'  offenders,  abnormal  people 
logic 

mechanics  (auto) 
memory  and  observation 
mental  Illness 
personnel  management 
physics 

police  role  In  a free  society 
probation  and  parole 
sex  offenders 

techniques  In  field  Interrogations 
telephone  techniques  and  courtesy 


Some  comments  Here  directed  to  the  format  and  organization  of  the  questionnaire, 
There  were  several  very  favorable  comments  such  "1  feel  you  ve  covered  the 
field  quite  completely,"  and  "very  well  put  together,"  There  were  criticisms  too, 
Including  the  following  rather  specific  comments i 

"It  appears  that  'training'  and  'education*  are  being  used  interchangeably, 
which  would  lje  disastrous*"  (NoteJ  no  attempt  was  made  to  separate  them,  though 
they  are  dissimilar*) 

“ In  various  technical  aspects  of  law  enforcement,  a department  usually  has 
specialists,  i*e*,  the  essential  and  helpful  categories  can  be  shifted  to  suit  In* 
dividual  departments," 

* . ' i 

"Selectlou  should  be  a prime  concern.  All  the  courses  In  the  world  will  not 
help  if  the  candidates  do  not  possess  good  emotional  stability." 

"I  would  questiou  experienced  police  people  to  see  their  ueeds*  They  need  sup- 
port, not  education."  *.  ^ * 

"Course  contents  and  instructor  qualifications  related  to  law  enforcement  are 
easier  to  rate  than  course  titles*" 

-I  1 

"Your  survey  should  include  a third  category  for  specialists  t many  that  are 
-checked  helpful  for  staff  officers  would  then  be  m e .ad  essential*1' 


Following. comments  point  to  specific  needs  of  polloemeni 

P ’ 

"tfe  heed  officers  who  are  educated  in  all  fields*"  • 

"All  police  officers  need  at  least  a month  course  In  humility*" 

"Every  police  officer  should  know  how  his  country  came  to  be  and  Its  develop- 
ment through  history!  he  will  better  understand  what  his  duty  i*  as  a police  offi- 
cer for  his  country."  (fto n a police  chief) 


Said  another  police  chief,  "He  find  the  greatest  problem  In  police  education 
Is  using  Instructors  who  leam  from  a hook  and  have  no  flret  hand  knowledge  or 
examples  to  keep  the  Interest  of  the  class.** 


Both  district  attorneys  and  police  chiefs  pointed  out  that  Ideally  all  police 
officers  should  possess  a legal  education  and  keep  up  with  Tecent  developments  In 
the  law. 

The  following  quotes  point  to  what  aTe  considered  some  principal  problems  of 
police  work* 


"Two  of  the  biggest  problems  facing  police  departments  or  officers  In  Wisconsin 
today  aTe  lack  of  good  training  prior  to  be^ng  assigned  full  time  duty,  and  low  wage 
scale.  Equipment  Is  also  a problem.  ' Police  Instructors  always  talk  In  terms  of 
large  departments. . The  Instructor  should  gear  hia  class  to  the  men  and  size  of 
department  they  will  he  working  with."  (from  a police  chief) 

"One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  relative  to  police  education  In  the  social  prob- 
lems field  1±>  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  role  of  a police  agency  - all  of  our 
men  who  have  attended  felt  they  were  more  misunderstood  than  (were)  the  problems." 
(from  a police  officer) 

"I  feel  the  real  problem  of  qualified  police  department  people  has  come  about 
because  of  our  so  called  professional  people  such  as  professors  and  judges  who 
teach  and  permit  all  our  permissiveness  and  freedom  of  anything  we  think  is  our 
right  In  society.**  (from  a citizen) 

**I*m  very  happy  that  law  enforcement  Is  finally  being  recognised  as  a pro- 
fession and  that  police  officers  are  being  educated  and  trained.  If  through  this 
the  wages  and  therefore  the  qualifications  can  be  raised,  .law  enforcement  will  be 
a real  profession.  There  are  too  many  men  working  for  police  departments  that  are 
not  police  officers." 


When  responses  concerning  staff  officer  preparation  are  considered  separately, 

% 

59.6  per  cent  of  all.  responses  were  "essential"  ratings.  Indicating. that  most  of 

i" 
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the  proposed  learnings  were  considered  quite  Important.  Only  6.6  per  cent  of  the 
ratings  were  "not  needed."  County  district  attorneys  tended  to  rate  the  cuxxloula 

i"  a *■ 

lower,  for  only  h 9*1  per  cent  of  their  responses  were  "essential."  The  other  four 
categories  of  respondents. tended  to  agree  quite  closely  In  their  rating  patterns.  - - 

* C 

The  studies  .which  headed  the  list  as  having  the  highest  proportion  of  "essential 

■m 

ratings  weret  police  ethics  ^nd  conduct)  arrest,  search  and  seizure  provisions) 
criminal  coder  court  procedures)  motor  vehicle  code)  supervision)  and  Interviewing 
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techniques*  All  told,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  ell  responses  were  "essential"  for 
27  of  the  ^2  proposed  learnings*  Only  one  proposed  curriculum,  "cultural  studies! 
art,  drama  * music11  received  a modal  response  of  "net  needed"  for  preparation  of 
police  staff  officers. 

When  responses  concerning  patrolman  preparation  are  considered  separately,  the 
"essential"  responses  constitute  48*9  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  10*8  per  cant 
of  all  ratings  were  "not  needed*"  The  highest  proportion  of  "essential"  responses 

r s 

were  registered  for  the  following  courses t police  ethics  and  conduct!  motor  vehicle 
code!  firearms  - handling  and  range!  pursuit  driving  and  safety!  patrol  functioni 
foot  and  vehicles!  and  self  defense  and  tactical  defense*  Some  19  of  the  42  pro-* 
p-)sed  courses  received  55*3  Per  oent  "essential"  ratings  or  higher*  For  all  but. 
two  other  courses  the  modal  rating  was  "helpful*" 

j 1 

There  1b  a surprising  tendency  for  representatives  of  s onewh&t  diverse  citizen 
groups  to  agree  on  what  should  constitute  staff  officer  and  patrolman  education* 

The  reader  is  invited  to  single  out  any  group  or  groups  as  the  proper  authorities 
on  police  education.  But  the  findings  do  not  vary  greatly  among  groups  in  most 
cases*  It  appears  to  be  consensus  that  40  of  the  42  proposed  police  courses  are 
at  least  helpful  in  the  preparation  of  law  officers*  If  we  accept  these  views i 

policemen  have  & great  deal  to  learn  that  will  help  them  become  better  officers* 

r ¥ 

Staff  officers  especially  have  much  that  is  rated  "essential"  to  learn > either  in 
school  or  in .special  on-the-job  Instruction*  The  content  of  such  Instruction  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  investigation* 
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POLICE  EDUCATION 


(questionnaire) 


Instructions*  Consider  carefully  each  of  the  following  proposed  course  names  or  topics 

Interns  of  their  usefulness  as  part  of  the  college  preparation  of  a 
policeman  who  is  preparing  for  the  position  of  (a)  staff  officer  and 
(b)  patrolman*  Please  check  the  appropriate  column  for  each  category. 
Add  any  other  needed  course  contents  to  this  list  as  you  see  fit. 


Course  or  Subject  Matter 

Typing*  Basic 

Typing*  Advanced 

Sociology 

Psychology 

Criminology 

Biology 

General  Business 
English  (Report  Writing) 

Political  Science 

Publio  Speaking  (incl.  Crowd  Control) 
Photography 

Art*  perspective,  sketching,  graphing 

Driver  Training 

Pursuit  Driving  and  Safety 

Disaster  Emergency,  Training 

Lav*  Court  procedures 

Recent  v.ourt  decisions 
Criminal  code 
Civil  Code 
Kotor  vehicle  code 
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Audio-Visual  Aids 


POLICE  EDUCATION 


(questionnaire) 


Instructions  i Consider  carefully  eaoh  of  the  following  proposed  course  names  or  topics 

ip^ terms  of  their  usefulness  as  part  of  the  college  preparation  of  a 
policeman  who  is  preparing  for  the  position  of  (a)  staff  Officer  and 
(b)  patrolman*  Please  check  the  appropriate  column  for  eaoh  category* 
Add  any  other  needed  course  contents  to  this  list  as  you  see  fit* 


Course  or  Subject  Matter 


STAFF  OFFICER 

PATROLMAN 
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Typing*  Basic 

Typing*  Advanced 

Sociology 

Psychology 

Criminology 

Biology 

General  Business 
English  (Report  Writing) 

Political  Science 

V 

Public  Speaking  (Incl,  Crowd  Control) 
Photography 

Art*  perspective , sketching,  graphing 

Driver  Training 

Pursuit  Driving  and  Safety 

Disaster  Emergency  Training 

Law*  Court  procedures 

Recent  vourt  decisions 
Criminal  code 
Civil  Code 
Kotor  vehicle  code 
Audio-Visual  Aids 
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Cultural  studies  (art,  drama,  music) 

Phy*  Edi  coaching  youth  sports 

Physical  conditioning,  W5I 
swimming 

Self  defense  & tactical  defense 
Supervision 

Narcotics (and  chemistry  of) 

Police  Sfthics  and  Conduct 

Junvenile  Behavior 

Community  Relations 

Traffic  Planning 

Firearms  i handling  & range 

Finger  Printing 

Criminal  Investigation t 

arrest,  search  & seizure  provision* 

typewriter,  handwriting  investigation 

flrearii  i and  modus  operandl  investi- 
gation 

Patrol  function  (foot  and  vehicle) 

Sensitivity  training  (prejudice,  etc.) 
Interviewing  techniques 
Ct  otls  tics 

Study  ox'  Social  Problems 
Study  of  Individual  Problems 
Other  (please  list) 
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ABSTRACT  ~ Because  of  biased  test  results 
which  appeared  ih  a study  pf  the  vocational 
'Development  Inventory  (TDD  , this  paper 
questions  the  use  of  the  IDI  as. an  instr often t 
for  vocational  counseling*  Finding  positive 
relationships  between  test  scores  and  both 
' intelligence  and  choice  of  a professional 

career#  the  study  showed  that  the  VDI  does 
not  provide  accurate  estiftates  of  vocational 
ftaturitjf#  since  the*  extent  to  fthidh 

^ vocational  plans  are  developed  i$  not  the 

only  variable  affecting  test  results.  (BH) 
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VOCATIONAL  MATURITY  AMD  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

by 

David  J.  Pucel* 

Howard  F.  Nelson 
Darrell  Heitman 
David  N*  Wheeler 


SUMMARY 


i 

The  utility  of  the  Vocational  Development  Inventory  as  ah  instrument  to 
be  used  to' counsel  persons  in  terms  of  vocational- technical  programs  is 
questioned  based  on  the  results  6?  this  study.  The  instrument  appears  to  have 
been  developed  in  such  a way  that  aspiring  to  a typical  vocational  program 
would  give  a person  a low  score  as  contrasted  with  persons  aspiring  to  professional 
level  Occupations  independent  of  how  well  thought  out  their  vocational  plans  are* 
The  basic  factors  contributing  to  this  bias  appear  to  be  an  interest  continuum 
favoring  persons  interested  in  professional  occupations  and  an  intelligence 
continuum  favoring  the  more  intelligent* 

This  sub-study  also  revealed  that  post-high  school  vocational  training  has 
a differential  effect  upon  the  vocational  maturity  of  persons  enrolled  in 
different  training  programs  as  measured  by  the  attitude  scale  of  the  Vocational 
Development  Inventory.  Persons  enrolled  in  technical  programs  significantly 
increased  in  vocational  maturity  while  persons  enrolled  in  skilled  and  sales/ 
clerical  programs  did  not*  Also*  it  appears  that  persons  with  relatively  low 
VDI  scores  who  are  not  accepted  for  training  and  who  enter  employment  do 'increase 
their  VDI  scores  to  a level  similar  to  that  of  those  who  have  taker*  part  in 
training*  Such  a finding  Implies  that  experience  in  the  world  of  work  has  the 
effect  of  increasing 'the  vocational  maturity  of  persons  who  originally  have 
relatively  low  levels  of  vocational  maturity  as  measured  by-tha  VDI. 
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INTRODUCTION 


According  to  early'  trait-and-factor  theory,  vocational  choice  was  a 
point  in  time  event,  occurring  usually  upon  leaving  high  school.  More  recent 
research  into  vocational  choice  behavior  has  pointed  out  the  developmental 
process  of  occupational  choice  and  underlined  the  importance  of  the  concept 
of  vocational  maturity  over  time  (Carter,  1940 j Super,  1942).  Ginzberg  (Ginzberg 
et  el.,  1951}  proposed  a vocational  choice  theory  consisting  of  three  major 
postulates: 

1.  Vocational  choice  is  a process  spanning  the  adolescent  years. 

2.  The  process  is  largely  irreversible.  .1 

3.  The  process  ends  in  a compromise  between  the  individual's  needs  and 
the  external  realities. 

-« 

Super  (.Super,  1957)  has  additionally  emphasized  the  longitudinal  nature  of 
the  choice  phenomenon  by  suggesting  the  * *'sse  "vocational  choice*  be  replaced 
by  that  of  "vocational  development." 

r n 

The  concept  of  vocational  development  leads  logically  to 
that  of  vocational  maturity. ...  Vocational  maturity  is  used,  to 
denote  the  degree  of  development,  t"he  place  reached  on  the 
continuum  of  vocational  development  from  exploration  to 
decline.  Vocational  maturity  may  be  thought  of  as  vocational 
age,  conceptually  similar  to  mental  age  in  early  adolescence... 

(pp.  185-186) 

Central  to  the  idea  of  vocational  development  is  the  concept  of  vocational 
maturity,  Crites  (Critesj  1965,  1969a,  1969b)  has  devised  a standardized 
measuring  instrument  to  assess  an  individual's  vocational  maturity  at  a point 
in  time.  His  Vocational  Development  Inventory  (VDl)  consists  of  an  'Attitude 
Scale  and  a Competence  Test,  of  which  only  the  Attitude  Scale  has  be err  fully 
developed.  This  50  item  scale,  standardized  on  some  5,009  students  from  grades 
5 through  12,  deals  with  the  concepts  ofi  (a)  involvement  in  the  choice  process, 
(b)  orientation  toward  work,  (c)  independence  in  decision  making,  (d)  preference 
for  vocational  choice  factors,  and  (e)  conceptions  of  the  choice  factors. 

Most  students  who  took  the  Project  MINI-SCORE  applicant  test  battery 
which  included  the  Attitude  Scale  of  the  VDI,  were  18  years  of  age.  This 
places  them  toward  the  end  of  the  exploratory  or  tei, . Hive  stages  of  vocational 
choice  — development  as  set  forth  by  most  theoreticians  (Ginzberg,  et  al,  1951* 
Super,  1957;  Miller  and  FOxm,  1951),  with  vocational  "maturity11  or  the  realistic 
stage  of  vocational  choice  several  years  away.  Therefore,  if  retested  at  a later 
date,  an  increased  level  of  vocational  development  should  be  expected."'  Further, 
if  ocational  education  helps  to  increase  an  individual's  vocational  maturity 
as  is  often  suggested  by  supporters  of- vocational-  education,  those,  who  persist 
in  vocational  education  ought  to  reach  a higher  degree  of  vocational  maturity 
nver  a given  period  of  time  than  initial.,  similar  persons  who  do  not  attend  a 
vocational  school. 
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STATEMENT  DF  THE  PROBLEM 


This  investigation , a sub- study  of  Project  MINI-SCORE  research  , was 
designed  to  investigate  (l)  the  utility  of  the  Vocational  Development  Inven- 
tory (VDI)  as  a counseling  aid  to  be  used  with  post-high  school  students,  and 
r( 2)  the  effect  postrhigh  school  vocational  training  has  on  the  vocational 
maturity  of  students  as  measured  by  the  VDI. 


PART  I 

I 

THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  VDI  AS  A COUNSELING  AID  FOR 
POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS 

TWo  measures  of  the  utility  of  an  instrument  as  a vocational  counseling 
aid  might  be  (l)  whether  or  not  it  provides  information  in  addition  to  infor- 
mation obtained  from  other  instruments,  and  (2)  whether  or  not  the  instrument 
provides  information  which  can  be  used  by  individuals  to  make  occupational 
choices.  The  VDI  was  investigated  in  regard  to  both  of  these  criteria. 

The  Uniqueness  of  Information  Obtained  from  the  VDI  ' 

Population  and  Sample 

I 

In  order  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  uniqueness  of  data  obtained 
from  the* VDI,  the  VDI  scores  for  a sample  of  individuals  were  correlated 
with  other  scores  on  the  individuals  available  in  the  Project  MINI-SCORE 
data  bank.  The  population  consisted  of  6061  students  that  made  application 
for  entrance  into  one  of  the  twenty- four,  post- high  school,  Minnesota  Area 
Vocational  Technical  schogls  taking  part  in  Project  MINI -SCORE  during  the 
period  between  January,  1968,  and  September,  1968.  The  inter correlations  were 
obtained  from  a sample  of  1Q00  persons  drawn  randomly  from  the  population. 
Inter correlations  were  computed^etween  the  VDI  and  the  following  instrument 
scales:  ( l)  xhe  seven  written  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (GATB)  aptitudes, 

C 2)  the  nine  Minnesota  Vocational  Interest  Inventory  (MVIlT~homogenoous  keys, 
(3)  the  Sixteen  personality  Factors  (16^PF)  scales,  (4)  the  30  scales  of  the 
30  scale  version^ f the  Minnesota  Importance  Questionnaire  (MIQ),  (5)  the 
Minnesota  Scholastic  Aptitude  Teat  1MSATJ  score  and  16 j II  personal  variables 
including  work  history  and  prior  education. 

A correlation  program  (UMST500)  was  us&d  to  correlate  the  VDI  with  the 
,74  other  variables.  See  Table  I for  a list  of  these  variables  and  their 
correlations  with  the  VM.  Those  jtaxiables  which  correlated  significantly 
with  the  VDI  at  the  .01  level  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk. 
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TABLE  I 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  VDI 
AND  OTHER  PROJECT  MIN  I -SCO  RE  TEST  BATTERY  SCORES 


VARIABLE 


CORRELATION 


GATS 

1.  G-Intelligence  • •*•*••••*•••*•••  *328* 

2.  V*  Verba  I Aptitude - .357* 

3.  N -Numerical  Aptitude 257* 

4.  S-Spatial  Aptitude 1'40* 

5.  P-Form  Perception .114* 

6.  Q-Clerical  Perception * .148* 

7.  K- Mo  tor  Coordination 110* 


MVII 

1.  H-l  Mechanical 133* 

2.  H-2  Health  Service 110* 

3.  H-3  Office  Work - 120* 

4.  H-4  Electronics <-.095* 

5.  H-5  - Food  Service  ^ 062 

6.  H-6  Carpentry  *••••*  «r * • • -.080 

7.  H-7  Sales-Office , 116* 

' 8.  H-8  Clean  Hands  « • * .050 

9.  H-9  Outdoors  -.117* 


16  PF 

1.  A-Aloof  v$*  Warm,  Out^oxn^  .076 


2.  B-Dull  vs.  Bright 146* 

3.  C- Emotional  vs.  Mature"'  * .022 

4.  E-$ubmissive  vs*  Dominant -.074 

5.  F-Glum,  Silent  vs.  Enthusiastic -.021 

6.  G -Casual  vs.  Conscientious  * -.017 

7.  H-Tlmid  vs.  Adventurous .095* 

8.  I-Tough  vs.  Sensitive 097* 

9.  L-Trustful  vs.  Suspecting . . . . -.050 

10.  M -Conventional  vs.  Eccentric -.028 

11.  N-Simple  vs.  Sophisticated  -.066 

12.  0-Confident  vs.  Insecure -.052 

13.  Ql-Conservative  vs.  Experimenting 064 

14.  Q2-Dependent  vs.  Self-Sufficient  040 

15.  Q3-Un control led  vs.  Self-Controlled *120* 

16.  Q4-Stable  vs.  Tense -.067 


MIQ 

1. '  Ability  Utilixati 

2.  Achievement  • • 

3.  Activity  ... 

4.  Advancement  • • 

5.  Authority  ... 

6.  Company  Practices  & Policies  • 

7.  Compensation  I 

8.  Co-workeis . 

9*  Creativity * * * 

in  , . , # ^ 


.049 

.078 

^072  

-.040 

-.226* 

.139* 

-.090* 

.052 

-.107* 

-.273* 


TABLE  I (continued) 
VDI  CORRELATIONS 


VARIABLES  / CORRELATION 


11.  Moral  Value 170* 

12.  Recognition  "•156* 

13.  Responsibility -.162* 

14.  Security  • . 047 

15.  Social  Service 052 

16.  Social  Status 

17.  Supervision  (Human  Relation)  . 077 

16.  Supervision  (Technical) 012 

19.  Variety  -.086* 

20.  Working  Conditions .021 

21.  Work  Challenge -.206* 

22.  Company  Image 101* 

23.  Organization  Control -.170* 

24.  Feedback  .....  -.035 

25.  Physical  Facilities  .100* 

26.  Work  Relevance -.030 

27.  Company  Prestige 047 

28.  Company  Goals 002 

29*  Closure -.036 

30.  Compensation  IX  relative  to  other  jobs  ...  -.127* 

MSAT 129* 

PERSONAL  DATA 

1.  Age  .....................  .064 

2.  Years  of  Education . .079 

3.  High  School  Graduate  ••••.  .030 

4.  Humber  of  Dependents .049 

5.  Married 073 

6.  Number  of  Trade  Changes 016 

7.  Prior  High  School  Vocational  Training  • • • • -.013 

8.  Prior  Post-high  Vocational  Training  . . . .^  .017 

9.  Related  Work  Experience .064 

10.  Unrelated  Work  Experience  . • . .’ 032 

11.  Sex -.184* 


Correlation  significantly  different  than  zero  at  the  .01  level 

Results 

l 

The~results  will  be  discussed  regard,  to  .one,  instrument  at  a time. 

Only  those/ scales  of  a given  instrument  that  were  significantly  correlated 
with  the  VDI  at  the  .01  level  will  be  discussed. 
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GATB 


All  of  the  seven  written  GATB  aptitudes  significantly  correlated  with 
the  VDI • The  highest  correlations  (.328,  *357  and  >257)  were  with  those 
scales  closely  related  to  intelligence;  It  appears  that  more  intelligent 
persons  obtain  higher  scores  on  the  VDI. 

MVII 


Six  of  the  nine  MVII  homogeneous  key  scales  were  significantly  correlated 
'gSydth  the  VDI*  The  results  indicate  that  there  are  positive  relationships 
T between  increases  on  the  following  scales  and  vocational  maturity;  health 
service,  office  work  and  $ales-office.  There  are  negative  relationships 
between  the  VDI  and  the  mechanical  scale,  electronics  scale,  and  outdoors 
scale'*  Apparently  the  VDI  considers  a positive  attitude  as  one  being  oriented 
toward  professional  or  white  collar  occupations  as  contrasted  with  an  attitude 
oriented  toward  skilled  or  blue  collar  occupations. 


I6-PF 


Four  of  the  sixteen  scales  of  the  16-PF  were  found  to  have  significant 
positive  correlations  with  the  VDI;  scale  B,  scale  H,  scale  I and  scale  Q3* 

The  results  indicate  that  persons  who  are  more  intelligent,  venturesome » 
tender-minded  and/or  controlled  obtain  higher  scores  on  tfre  VDI*  . < 

MIQ 

Fourteen  of  the  thirty  scales  of  the  thirty  scale  version  of  the  MIQ 
were  found  to  be  s jgn i f 1 can 1 1 y.-ffirr elated rfwi(th[  jftfc  VDI.* the  correlation 
with  the  “Company  Image**  scale^^n#  the^Sr&aHontftth^xne^^ompany  Practices 
and  Policies"  scale  were  negative*  The  scales  which  correlated  negatively  with 
the  VDI  were  " Author  it  y^Compen  sat  ion  I*1,  "Creativity",  "Independence", 
"Recognition",  "Responsibility", "Social  Status",-  "Variety11,  "Work  Challenge", 
"Organizational  Control”,  "Physical  Facilities",  and  "Compensation  II*. " The 
results  imply  that  people  who  wish  to  work  for  a company  with  prestige  and  fair 
policies  and  do  not  aspire  to  a position  of  independence,  recognition,  social 
status  and  relatively  -large  amounts .of  compensation  receive  higher  scores  on  the 
VDI. 


Personal  Data 

A 

Sex  was  the  only  one  of  the  eleven  personal  data  variables  which  signi- 
ficantly correlated  with  the  VDI.  Apparently  females  obtained  higher  scores  on  the 
average  than  did  male3.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  most  females  applied 
to  whyLte  collar  types  of  jobs.  Age  and  amount  of "prior  education  did  not  signi- 
ficantly correlate  with  the  VDI.  These  findings  can  possibly  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  persons  in  the  population  were  quite  homogeneous  in  terms  of  age 
and  prior  education.  Most  of  the  persons  were  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  were  high ‘schodX^gr^uates.  « 


i 


Ability  of  the  VDI  to  Differentiate  Graduates  from  Different  Vocational-Technical 


Another  previously  completed  Project  MINX -SCORE  sub-study , Differentiating 
Among  Graduates  of  Vocational-Technical  Curriculums  (Pucel,  et  al.,  1970 J 
described  differences  in  VDI  scores  among  persons  who  entered  and  graduated 
from  selected  groups  of  male  and  female  curriculums.  The  results  of  this  study 
indicated  that  significant  differences  existed  between  persons  who  entered  and 
graduated  from  different  male  curricula  as  well  as  from  different  female  curricula-* 


Conclusions 

The  attitude  scale  of  the  VDI  apparently  is  measuring  something  relatively 
unique  from  any  one  of  the  scales  of  the  other  instruments  included  in  the 
Project  MINI-SOQRE  battery  although  it  is  significantly  correlated  with  many 
of  the  scales.  The  highest  correlation  between  any  of  the  scales  and  the  VDI 
was  the  correlation  with  the  verbal  aptitude  scale  of  the  GATB  {.357).  Four 
other  scales  had  correlations  with  the  VDI  greater  than  plus  or  minus  .25* 

GATB-G  and  GATB-N  and  MIQ-IndependenCe  and  MIQ-Social  Status.  A total  of 
33  of  the  74  scales  of  the  Project  MINI-SCORE  battery  correlated  significantly 
at  the  .01  level  with  the  VDI.  These  33  scales  represent  constructs  which 
appear  to  be  related  to  intelligence  and  aptitudes,  white  collar  versus  blue 
collar  job  interests,  and/ox  controlled  behavior.  Persons  who  have  more  aptitude, 
have  white  collar  versus  blue  collar  job  interests  and/or  do  not  aspire  to  increase 
their  social  and  occupational  levels  appear  to  obtain  higher  VDI  scores. 

Regardless  what  constructs  the  VDI  is  actually  measuring  it  does  appear 
to  be  capable  of  distinguishing  graduates  from  different  vocational-technical 
curricula. 

* 


PART  *11 

THE  EFFECT  OF  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  TRAINING  ON  VOCATIONAL  MATURITY 


The  objective  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  if  taking  part  in  a 
post-high  school  vocational  program  increases  a student's  vocational  maturity 
as  measured  by  the  attitude  scale  of  the  VDI. 

Population  and  Sample 

The  population  for  the  investigation  consisted  of  students  who  were  origi- 
nally tested  by  Project  MINI-SCORE  and  applied  to  one  of  thirteen  curriculums 
offered  by  the  area  vocational-technical  schools  between  January  and  September 
of  1963.  Three  schools  participated  in  the  study*  Minneapolis,  St.  Cloud,  and 
Alexandria . The^Hrteen- c^ricljlum  areas  were  clustered  into-three- occupationa  1 
clusters  as  follows*  technical  cluster  - computer  programming,  electronics,  data 
processing,  offset  printing;  skilled  cluster  - carpentry,  diesel  mechanics,  fans 
equipment  mechanics,  automotives,  machine  shop;  and  sales/clericsl  cluster  - 
accounting,  fashion  merchandising,  sales  & marketing,  and  sales  management. 


Each  cluster  was  divided  Into  two  groups*  One  group  consisted  of  persons  who 
applied,  were  accepted  for  training,  and  were. about  to  graduate  {experimental 
group) « The  other  group  consisted  of  persons  who  applied  and  were  not  accepted 
[control  group).  The  original  control  groups  included  103  persons.  Seventy- 
one  per  cent  or  73  returned  their  questionnaires  and  are  reported  in  the  control 
groups  of  this  investigation.  The  sample  group  sizes  are  presented  in  Table  II. 


TABLE  II 
SAMPLE  GROUPS 


"EXPERIMENTAL" "CONTROL" 


CLUSTER 

ACCEPTED 
ABOUT  TO  GRAD 

NOT  ACCEPTED 

TECHNICAL 

48 

21 

SKILLED 

93 

37  . 

SALES 

CLERICAL 

44 

15 

Results  ‘ 

I 

The  experimental  and  control  groups  were  compared  on  the  basis  of  pre-  ^ 
VOX  scores  obtained  prior  to  the  accepted  groups  enrolling  in  vocational 
programs  in  an  attempt  to  determine  if  persons  were  admitted  on  the  basis 
of  vocational  maturity. 


TABLE  III 

/ 

PRE-VDI  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE 
EXPERIMENTAL  ON  CONTROL  GROUPS 


TECHNICAL 


EXPERIMENTAL 

CONTROL  ‘ 

F-VALUE 

J&  “ 48 

H « 21 

/*  ■ 39.041 

5c  = 38.381 

.485 

/ 6 « 3.775 

s = 3.247 

N - 93 

N = 37 

E * 37.344 

% « 35.703 

3.029 

S - 4.412 

s = 5.825 

N - 44 

N » 15 

5e  « 37.818 

TF  « 38.733 

.575 

s s 3.724  ' 

S » 4.876 

Table  III  indicates  that  the  experimental  and  control  groups  were  not  different 
for  any  of  /the  three  clusters  on  the  basis  of  pre-VDI  scones.  Therefore,  voca- 
tional maturity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a syatematio  factor  in  admitting 
students/  , „ ,v 
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The  treatments  which  the  experimental  groups  received  consisted  of  taking 
part  in  vocationaX-technica  1-training  programs  offered  by  the  vocational  school s« 
Both  the"  experimental  and  control  groups  were  re-tested  with  the  VDI  when  the 
experimental  groups  wereTabbut  to  graduate  from  the  vocational  school*.  The 
experimental  groups  were  tested  in  the  schools  and  the  control  groups  were  fol- 
lowed up  with  a mailed  questionnaire. 

A comparison  was  made  of  pre  and  post  training  VDI  scores  of  the  experimental 
groups.  The  data  reported  in  Table  IV  reveal  that  although  the  post- VDI  group 
means-were  higher  than  the  pre-VDI  mean*  for  each  of  the  three  groups,  the 
difference  was  significant  only  for  the  technical  group.  Persons  in  the  technical 
group  had  significantly  higher  VDI  scores  when  they  were  about  to  leave  the 
training  programs  than  when  they  entered. 


Of  the  73  members  of  the  control  group s,  a number  had  to  be  eliminated  In 
order  to  obtain  a control  group  composed  of  persons  who  had  not  received  any 
.vocational  training  since  they  had  applied  to  the  school*.  Forty-eight  persons 
.or  66  per  cent  of  the  control, groups  indicated  on  their  follow-up 'questionnaires 
that  they  had  taken  part  in  public  post-high  school  vocational  training  since 
originally  not  being  admitted  to  the  vocational  school s.-  An  additional  sight 
people  did  not.  complete  their  post -VDI  instrument  %pd  two  persons  were  taking 
part  in  apprenticeship  programs.  The  remaining  15  people  from  the  three  control 
group*  were  combined  into  one  combined  group. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  expo  imental  group  with  a similar  composition  to  that 
of  the  combined  control  group,  a proportional  stratified  random  sample  .was  taken 
from  the  three  occupational  cluster  experimental  groups  stratified  according  to 

i:he  proportion  s--of  oc cupa tional^txaining  ^praarams^orlqinailY  desired  by  persons 

in  the  combined  control  group.  The  results  of  the  comparison  of  the  combined 
control  group  end  the  stratified  sampled  experimental  group  are  presented  in  Table 
V. 


TABLE  IV 


GAIN  IN  VDI  SCORES  FOR 
EACH  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUP 


n = 48  TECHNICAL 


X = 39.041 
$ = 3.775 


PRE 


8» 344** 


F-VALUE 


N 99  93  SKILLED 


x = 37.344 
s = 4.412 


sales  a 

CLERICAL 


x - 37.818  x = 38.818  , 

s*  3.72 4 ' s - 4.363 

? i r 


*^signif leant  at  the  .01  level 
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TABLE 

V 

F ^.hlJ 

PRE-VDI  AND  POST-VDI  COMPARISONS 
OF  THE  COMBINED  CONTROL  GROUP 
AND  THE  COMBINED  EXPERIMENTAL 

N - 30 
EXPERIMENTAL 

N - 15 
CONTROL 

F- VALUE 

Pre-measures 

*x  * 36.87 
s * 3.07 

3T  - 35.53  1 

s - 3.80 

f = 10.05** 

Post-measures 

x~"  38.80 
S * 4.96 

T = 37.87 
3 - 5.42 

F * .33 

The  comparison  of  the  two  groups  on  the  basis  of  pre-VDI  scores  indicated 
that  the  two  groups  were  significantly  different.  The  control  group  had  signi- 
ficantly lower  pre-VDI  scores.  A comparison  of  the  two  groups  on  the  basis  of 
post-VDI  scores  indicated  that  the  groups  were  no  longer  significantly  different 
when  the  experimental  group  was  about  to  graduate.  The  control  group  scores 
increased  on  the  average  while  the  experimental  group  remained  about  the  same. 

Conclu  lor£ 

Post  high  school  vocational  training  appears  to  have  a differential  effect 
upon  the  vocational  maturity  of  persons  taking  part  in  different  types  of  training. 
Persons  enrolled  in  the  technical  programs  sign! f icani? y increased  in  vocational 
maturity  while  persons  enrolled  in  skilled  and  sales/clerical  programs  did  not. 
Also,  it  appears  that  persons  with  relatively  low  VDI  scores  who  are  not  accepted 
for  training  ^and  who  enter  employment  do  increase  their  VDI  scores  to  a level 
similar  to  that  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  .training*  Such  a finding  inplies 
that  experience  in  the  world  of  work  has  the  effect  of  increasing  thte  vocational 
maturity  of  persons  who  originally  have  relatively  low  levels  of  vocational 
maturity  as  measured  by  the  VDI. 
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Prefatory  Note 


ThU  paper  was  presented  at  the  12th  Annual  Military  Testing 
Association  Conference  at  French  Lick,  Indiana  in  September  1970. 
The  focus  of  the  research  is  on  economical  and  job-relevant  testing. 

The  research  on  which  this  paper  is  based  '"as  performed 
under  Work  Unit  TRAINMAN,  Development  of  an  Instructional 
Program  in  Training  Technology  and  Training  Management,  at  the 
Human  Resources  Research  Organization*  .t)ivisl'6n  TJo,  2,  Fort 
Knox,  Kentucky. 
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AN  APPROACH  TO  THE  uiVELOPMENT  OF  SYNTHETIC  PERFORMANCE  TESTS 

FOR  USE  IN  TRAINING  EVALUATION 

William  C.  Osborn 


The  problem  of  job  performance  measurement  in  its  simplest  form  is 
the  identification  of  tests  that  are  (a]  economically  feasible  to 
administer,  and  (b)  relevant  to  actual  job  behavior.  Mr.  Engel1-  has 
described  one  possible  solution  of  the  problem  in  terms  of  a program 
of  correlation  research  that  involves  a concurrent  validity  approach 
to  the  identification  of  useful  test  methods. 


I share  Mr.  Engel's  interest  in  the  problem  of  finding  efficient 
alternatives  to  work  sample  tests.  However,  the  focus  of  my  paper 
will  differ  in  two  respects.  First,  I am  more  narrowly  concerned  with 
training  evaluation  and  the  problem  of  developing  efficient  performance 
tests  for  use  in  measuring  student  achievement.  Second,  rather  than  an 
approach  involving  concurrent  validity,  I am  interested  in  a solution 
that  has  content  validity.  However,  my  final  comments  will  indicate 
how  the  two  approaches  could  be  used  to  complement  one  another. 


Performance  Tests  for  Training 

As  an  opening  statement,  it  will  be  helpful  to  first  review  one  or 
two  primary  concepts  in  training  system  engineering. 

The  training  objective  i$  a concept  which  bears  directly  upon  the 
problem  of  test  development  for  training.  A training  objective  states 
a behavior  which  the  student  is  to  demonstrate  at  the  end  of  training, 
the  conditions  under  which  he  is  to  perform,  and  the  standard  of  per- 
formance he  is  to  reach , If  the  ob j ective  has  been  properly  derived, 
these  three  elements —behavior,  conditions,  and  standard— will  reflect 
as  closely  as  possible  the  real  life  requirements  of  the  job- task  for 
which  the  student  is  to  be  trained.  When  a job -task  is  being  translated 
into  a training. objective,  the  training  analyst  also  identifies  the 
skill  and  knowledge  components  which  the  trainee  must  master  to  attain 
the  training  objective. 

J 

The  training  objective  (or  set  of  objectives],  along  with  the  struc- 
ture of  skills  and  knowledge  that  the  student  is  expected  to  master,  is 


*John  D,  Engel.  MAn  Approach  to  Standardizing  Human  Performance 
Assessment,11  HumRRO  Professional  Paper  26-70,  October  1970.  Mr.  Engel 
also  presented  a paper  at  this  Military  Testing  Association  Conference. 

2 Robert  G.  Smith.  The  Development  of  Training  Objectives,  HumRftO 
Research  Bulletin  11,  June  1964. 
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of  course  the  substance  which  training  developers  used  to  fashion  a pro- 
gram of  instruction,  and  it  is  also  of  great  importance  to  the  developer 
of  training  tests.  A well  prepared  training  objective  is  a stylized 
model  of  a job-task  and  serves  as  the  model  from  which  performance  tests 
should  be  constructed.  If  thoroughly  developed,  such  tests  will  enable 
us  to  satisfy  the  goals  of  training  evaluation. 


Tests  are  used  in  training  to  accomplish  two  objectives:  (a)  to 

document  a student's  achievement  relative  to  a training  objective  or 
group  of  objectives,  and  (b)  to  diagnose  deficiencies  in  a student’s 
performance— that  is,  reasons  for  his  failure  to  meet  the  objective  as 
inferred  from  reasons  for  failing  the  test** 


Certification  of  student  achievement  is  the  more  obvious  use  of  tests. 
Here  the  training  manager  uses  pass -fail  results  as  the  basis  fpr  deci- 
sions to  advance  the  student  to  the  next  level  of  training,  or,  ultimately, 
out  of  training  and  into  the  job.  The  second,  and  perhaps  less  obvious, 
use  of  training  tests  is  as  a diagnostic  aid.  Here  test  results  should 
provide  information  on  why  the  student  failed  or  performed  poorly  and 
enable  the  training  manager  to  identify  remedial  training  needs,  as  well 
as  to  isolate  areas  of  weakness  in  the  training  program. 


The  importance  which  training  objectives  have  for  the  use  of  tests  in 
training  evaluation  is  evident  from  this  summation.  The  test  will  call 
for  the  behavior  stated  in  the  training  objective,  and  if  the  student 
can  perform  this  behavior  at  the  proficiency  level  or  the  standard  set 
in  the  objective,  a pass  or  certification  decision  can  be  made.  With 
the  addition  of  some  analytic  scoring  procedures,  student  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  performing  the  skill  and  knowledge  components  of  the 
behavior  may  be  diagnosed. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  training  system  loop  is  closed,  and  the  training 
product  is  quality  controlled.  Job  requirements  are  translated  into 
training* objectives;  training  objectives  are  translated  into  training 
content  on  one  hand,  and  performance  tests  on  the  other;  then  the  tests 
are  used  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  student  performance  in  relation  to 
uhe  training  objectives  or,  synonymously,  the  job  requirements. 


The  Problem  in  Developing  Tests  for  Training 

With  this  outline  of  the  quality  control  system  in  mind,  we  are  now 
ready  to  focus  on  the  problems  confronting  the  developer  of  tests  for 
training  evaluation.  He  shares  the  dilemma  of  those  involved  in  all 
applications  of  performance  measurement.  It  is  always  preferable  to 
use  performance  tests  that  are  as  much  like  the  job  as  possible,  which 
normally  implies  some  type  of  job  sanple  test.  But  cost  often  prohibits 
this  approach,  particularly  when  large  numbers  of  students  must  be 
tested,  and  when  available  time  and  field  facilities  for  conducting 
job  reK  tfant  tests  are  limited. 


Eugene  A.  Cogan.  "System  View  of  Training  and  Quality  Control,"  in 
An  Experimental  Program  of  Instruction  on  the  Management  of  Training,  by 
Donald  F.  Haggard,  et  at.,  HtunRRO  Technical  Report  70-9,  June  1970. 
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An  equally  serious  problem  is  that,  in  coping  with  the  dilemma,  it 
has  become  customary  to  rely  on  tests  of  knowledge  to  measure  achievement 
Papter-and-penci  1 tests  seem  to  prevail,  even  though  the  real  objectives 
often  pertain  to  behaviors  not  closely  related  to  recall  or  recognition 
of  facts  and  principles.  Clearly,  we  would  not  license  a man  to  drive 
a car  merely  because  he  knows  the  rules  of  the  road.  Nor  would  we  assume 
on  the  basis  of  a trainee's  correct  recitation  of  rifle  nomenclature, 
tha*  he  could  accurately  shoot  a rifle.  These  are  extreme  examples 
representing  instances  in  which  manual  performance  tests  are  the  rule. 

But  the  fact  is  that  m$t  behaviors  in  job -oriented  training  program^ 
have  both  knowledge  and  skill  requirements . To  limit  tests  of  these 
behaviors  to  knowledge  elements  does  not  meet  the  need  for  quality 
control  in1 a training  system. 

Obviously,  where  job  sample  tests  are  not  feasible,  and  job  knowledge 
tests  are  not  relevant,  some  compromise  or  intermediate  method  of  testing 
should  be  found.  Mr.  Engel  has  referred  to  such  intermediate  methods  as 
simulated  performance  tests.  However,  we  are  still  left  with  a two-fold 
question;  (a)  How  does  one t go  about  constructing  such  a test,  and 
(b}  how  does  one  judge  its  relevance? 

A Synthetic  Approach  to  Performance  Test  Development 

Although  I don't  have  the  final  answer  to  these  questions,  it  may 
be  useful  to  conduct  a reanalysis  of  the  problem,  and  demonstrate  one 
method  of  devising  a test  for  a specific  job  task . The  main  idea,  as 
you  will  see,  is  to  employ  the  skill  and  knowledge  components  of  a 
behavior  in  (a)  synthesizing  possible  test  methods,  and  (b)  judging 
their  relevance  7 

The  job -task  I have  chosen,  the  task  of  determining  range  to  a 
target  using  a binocular,  is  one  of  moderate  importance  to  the  job 
of  a reconnaissance  scout.  To  perform  it  he  must  know,  or  know  how 
to  do,  three  things: 

Cl}  Know  the  width  or  height  of  the  target  or  of 
objects  near  the  target. 

(2}  Measure  the  apparent  size  of  the  target  with  the 
mil  scale  on  the  lens  of  the  binocular. 

(3)  Employ  the  mil  relation  which  is; 

target  size  (width  or  height} 

Range  = 

apparent  size  of  target  in  mils 

Accuracy  of  range  determination  by  this  method  depends  on  knowledge 
of  target  dimensions,  the  ability  to  make  precise  measurements  with 
the  binocular,  knowledge  of  the  mil  relation,  and  the  ability  to  divide 
correctly. 

On  the  b sis  of  an  analysis  of  the  task,  a training  objective  could 
be  prepared  which  might  look  something  like  this ; 

Using  binoculars,  paper  and  pencil,  and  given  a series 
of  20  targets  in  various  degrees  of  concealment  and 
orientation,  and  at  ranges  of  500  to  2500  meters, 
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student  estimates  and  reports  range  to  each  target. 

Student  has  two  minutes  per  target , and  must  report 
the  range  within  ± 50  meters  on  16  of  the  20  targets. 

Under  ideal  conditions — time  and  money  being  no  object — student  per- 
formance on  this  objective  should  be  evaluated  by  field  test.  That  is, 

20  realistic  targets  would  be  located  on  an  outdoor  range.  These  should 
be  a representative  crass -section  of  targets  that  a reconnaissance  scout 
might  be  expected  to  encounter  in  combat.  They  should  be  representative 
in  terms  of  number  of  targets  of  each  type  (i.e.,  so  many  tanks,  person- 
nel carriers,  bridges,  troops,  buildings),  degree  of  concealment,  orienta- 
tion or  angular  view,  and  range. 

Test  stations,  each  station  supervised  by  a tester,  could  be  set  up; 
a standardized  instruction  read  to  the  student;  and  his  performance 
scored  in  relation  to  i&ie  standard  stated  in  the  objective.  This  pass ,» 
fail  score  would  be  used  in  qualifying  the  student  for  the  job.  There 
should  also  be  a supplemental  scoring  procedure,  for  use  In  evaluating 
the  training  program:  the  tester  scoring  the  student  on  the  enabling 

skills  and  knowledges.  This  score  would  probably  be  judgmental  or 
subjective  in  the  case  of  evaluating  the  student's  skill  in  adjusting 
and  stabilizing  the  binocular.  However,  most  of  the  enabling  perform- 
ances could  be  objectively  evaluated  from  the  numbers  written  down  by 
the  student  in  the  process  of  determining  range:  accuracy  in  reading 

-^e-udTTcale , estimated  target  size,  knowledge  of  the  mil  relation, 
and  accuracy  in  dividing. 

This  test  procedure  is  ideal  from  the  standpoint  of  realism,  but 
hardly  practical.  The  costs  in  time  and  support  for  conducting  the  test 
in  su<3i  a setting  would  probably  not  be  offset  by  the  gain  in  realism 
of  environmental  and  target  conditions,  particularly  for  testing  on  the 
less  important  student  performance  objectives  (i.e,,  job-tasks  not 
especially  critical  in  terms  of  mission  accomplishments) . „ 

If  it  is  decided  that  a “full-field11  simulation  for  performance 
testing  is  a luxury,  some  alternate  method  must  be  devised,  it  should 
not  be  too  quickly  assumed  that  the  only  alternative  is  a paper-and- 
pencil  test  of  “knowledge  of  the  task."  Explicit  in  the  concept  of  a 
student  performance  objective  is  the  notion  of  an  overt,  demonstrable 
behavior.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  create  test  conditions  and 
methods  that  will  call  for  an  exhibition  of  this  behavior,  and  in  a 
form  that  Is  as  close  to  the  actual  job  behavior  as  possible. 

As  I have  indicated,  procedures  for  developing  an  optimal  test 
method  short  of  full  simulation  are  not  apparent,  For  a given  task 
we  do  not  know  what  conditions  and  elements  of  behavior  are  most  criti- 
cal in  terms  of  transfer  from  the  test  situation  to  the  job  situation. 
There  are  no  guidelines  for  analyzing  a task  and  then  reproducing  the 
critical  elements  in  the  form  of  a simulated  or  synthetic,  job -re levant 
test  situation*  Nevertheless,  training  managers  concerned  with  quality 
control  must  get  on  with  the  business  of  proficiency  testing,  and  I 
believe  that  the  tests  might  be  substantially  Improved  by  applying 
resourcefulness  and  imagination, 


/ 


/ 
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Faced  with  the  task  of  devising  a method  of  performance  testing 
when  a field  test  i?  uneconomical  and  when  a job-knowledge  test  is 
obviously  inadequate,  how  might  we  proceed? 

In  terms  of  our  example , Figure  1 summarizes  the  elements  of  one 
possible  approach.  Listed  across  the  top  of  the  chart  ere  the  skill 
and  knowledge  components  of  the  task.  Down  the  left  side  are  potential 
test  methods,  graded  in  degree  of  complexity.  Note  that  Method  1 is  a 
full-scale  job-sample  test  representing  a "direct  translation  of  the 
training  objective.  Method  7,  at  the  other  extreme,  is  a paper-and- 
pencil  test  of  knowledge  of  the  mil  relation,  which  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  is  the  method  now  used  to  evaluate  student  performance  on 

Devising  Methods  for  Testing  Job  Performance 
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this  task.  Methods  2 through  S,  which  represent  alternatives  of  inter- 
mediate complexity!  were  fabricated  by  considering  economically  available 
ways  of -eliciting  each  skill  and  knowledge,  and  then  attempting  to 
synthesize  them  into  a test  method. 

Now  consider  the  evaluation  of  the  alternatives*  As  the  siaplicity 
of  test  method  increases,  information  on  some  component  behaviors  is 
lost*  Thus,  in  achieving  a simple  test  method  we  must  sacrifice  in  two 
areas:  (a)  in  test  relevance  (which  often  drops  to  a .point  where  there 

is  little  justification  for  spending  the  testing  time),  and  (b)  in 
diagnostic  information  useful  to  the  trainers —that  is,  if  class  per- 
formance was  substandard  on  this  task*  was  it  because  the  trainees 
generally  failed  to  attain  a stabilized  view  of  the  target,  or  made 
constant  errors  in  reading  the  mil  scale,  or  inaccurately  estimated 
target  size,  and  so  forth?  The  issue  here  becomes  a tradeoff.  How 
much  test  relevance  and  related  diagnostic  data  pertaining  to  perform- 
ance of  component  behaviors  is  one  willing  to  sacrifice  in  achieving  an 
easier  and  more  economical  test  method? 

Even  without  any  cost  figures,  fair  guesses  can  be  made  as  to  the 
relative  economy  of  these  test  procedures . A substantial  gain  in  time 
and  money  would  probably  result  if  we  rejected  Methods  1 and  2,  and 
only  small  additional  gains  if  we  rejected  Methods  3 through  6*  Also, 
relatively  few  task -re levant  behaviors  are  lost  between  2 and  either 
3 or  4,  whereas  more  such  losses  are  associated  with  5,  6,  and  7. 

There  are  these  who  would  say  that  Method  1 is  the  only  acceptable 
one  because  it  is  the  job — therefore  the  only  method  that  insures  job- 
relevaifce*  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  would  maintain  that 
Method  7 is  sufficient  because  students  who  do  well  on  one  aspect  of 
the  job  tend  to  do  well  on  other  aspects,  so  we  can  sort  the  better 
from  the  poorer  students  pretty  well  with  even  a small  sample  of  their 
performance  * 

Which  test  method  would  you  recomr,  nd? 

Implications  of  the  Approach 

What  I have  described  in  this  example  is  merely  m application  of 
the  concept  of  a ''table  of  specifications,''  as  used  in  developing  content 
validity  in  educational  measurement.  It  appears  to  be  a useful  way  of 
locking  at  the  development  of  training  tes  though  certainly  it  is  not 
the  final  answer*  Perhaps  it  is  best  vief  's  an  interim  aid  to  the 
development  of  feasible  tests  that,  at  lea. *.  on  logical  grounds,  are 
also  job-relevant  tests*  The  actual  relevance  of  a test  method. could 
then  be  left  to  empirical  verification  through  a research  program  of 
concurrent  validation* 
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PREFACE 


i 


Entry  into  the  licensed  and  certified  occupations  in  Nevada  should  remain 
reasonably  open  to  the  increasing  number  of  men  and  women  enterinq  the 
labor  market  so  that  individual  freedom  to  move  throughout  the  job  market 
is  maintained.  The  knowledge  of  requirements  and  fees  for  those  occupations 
licensed  or  certified  in  Nevada  should  facilitate  the  smooth  entry  of  inter- 
ested workers.  This  booklet  was  designed  to  provide  pertinent  information 
concerning  the  description  of  the  licensed  occupation,  the  training  require- 
ment for  a certificate  or  license,  fee  assessments,  approved  training*  and 
the  agency  which  issues  the  license. 

Since  many  requirements  vary  from  state  to  state,  this  information  concerning 
Nevada  should  aid  those  people  moving  into  Nevada  who  may  be  in  a licensed  or 
certified  occupation.  For  more  specific  information  on  any  of  the  licensing 
requirements  of  the  occupations  included  in  this  booklet,  refer  to  the  listed 
agency  or  the  appropriate  section  of  the  Nevada  Revised  Statutes. 

Some  occupations  require  additional  municipal  or  county  fees  and  added  qualifi- 
cations. For  example,  electricians  and  plumbers  must  have  city  licenses  in 
both  Las  Vegas  and  Reno.  Since  municipal  and  county  fees  and  requirements  vary 
from  area  to  area,  only  Nevada  State  requirements  have  been  listed  ip  this  book- 
let. Some  occupational  licenses  fringe  on  business  licenses.  Peddljers,  hawkers, 
cattle  dealers,  fur  dealers,  and  motor  vehicle  dealers  all  require  licenses  but 
have  only  the  fee  requi  reraent  without  specific  age,  character,  education,  or 
other  qualifying  restriction  to  entry.  In  most  cases,  the  above  occupations 
(or  businesses)  require  specific  bookkeeping  practices  to  oversee  buying  and 
selling  the  particular  goods.  These  have  not  been  included  in  this  booklet. 


V 
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ABSTRACTER 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 

H 

A commissioned  abstracter  shall  have  the  authority  to  make 
search  and  examination  of  all  public  records*  and  compile 
abstracts  of  title  to  real  property  or  other  property 
therefrom*  to  make  abstracts  or  copies  of  any  and  all 
instruments  of  record  in  any  public  office  within  this 
state*  and  to  certify  the  same  in  his  official  name  and 
title*  and  under  his  official  seal.  Term  of  office  - 
4 years. 

REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 

1.  Take  official  oath  as  prescribed  by  law. 

i 

2.  Enter  into  a bond  to  the  State  of  Nevada  in  the  sum 
of  $2,000*  to  be  approved  by  the  district  judge  of 
the  county  for  which  the  commissi ohed  abstracter  may 
be  appointed. 

3.  Appointed  by  Governor.  * 

EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 

$10.00  fee  paid  to  Secretary  of  State. 

agency  that 

ISSUES 

LICENSE 

Secretary  of  State 
Capitol  Building 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

None 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 

Secretary  of  State 
Capitol  Building 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS , 
FOR  LICENSE 


A certified  public  accountant  is  a person  who  has  success- 
fully passed  the  Certified  Public  Accountant  examination 
and  is  certified  by  the  proper  officials  to  practice 
accounting  in  any  one  state  or  territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  services  he  renders  may  be  either  on  a fee 
basis  or  as  a member  of  an  accountancy  firm.  These  services 
consist  of  preparing  or  reviewing  tax  returns*  or  contesting 
claims  before  tax  officials;  preparing  and  certifying  fin- 
ancial statements  for  presentation  to  executive  boards  of 
directors*  banks  and  other  lending  agencies*  stockholders, 
or  other  regulatory  public  bodies;  devising  and  installing 
accounting  systems*  filing  and  bookkeeping  systems,  conduct- 
ing financial  investigations  in  matters  such  as  suspected 
fraud*  bankruptcy*  royalty  payment  disputes,  insolvency*  and 
breach  of  contract;  acting  as  a liquidating  trustee  in 
dissolution  proceedings*  or  a?  an  umpire  in  controversies 
involving  accounts  and  clients;  furnishing  testimony  in  court 
and  arbitration  cases.  He  may  also  work  independently*  or 
supervise  others  in  performing  routine  phases  of  operation* 
and  any  other  legal  financial  matters  that  may  fall  within 
the  capacity  of  a C.P.A.'s  Tine  of  duty. 

* 

Certified  Public  Accountants  must  conduct  their  practices 
In  conformity  with  rules  of  professional  conduct  which  have 
been  established  to  provide  and  maintain  a high  standard  of 
integrity  and  dignity  in  the  profession.  These  rules  are 
also  designed  to  assure  that  the  C.P.A.  can  maintain  his 
independence  in  reporting  financial  affairs. 


1.  Has  attained  the  age  of  21. 

2.  Is  of  good  moral  character. 

3.  Is  a resident  of  this  state  or  has  a place  of  business 
therein*  or  Is  regularly  employed  in  Nevada. 

4.  Is  a citizen  of  the  United  States  or  has  duly  declared 
his  or  her  intention  of  becoming  a citizen. 

5.  Has  not  been  convicted  of  violating  any  of  the  accoun- 
tancy laws  in  Nevada. 

6.  Examinations  for  the  certificate  of  Certified  Public 
Accountant  will  be  held  simultaneously  in  Reno  and 

Las  Vegas*  and  such  other  places  as  the  Board  may  from 
time  to  time  designate*  :n  May  and  November  of  each 
year,  Applications  for  the  May  examination  must  be 
filed  not  later  than  March,  and  applications  for  the 
November  examination  not  later  than  September  1. 
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7. 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


During  the  first  3-year  period  immediately  following 
April  1,  I960,  for  a C.P.A.  certificate  shall  be  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  a high  school  education  in 
a high  school  accredited  by  the  University  of  Nevada, 
or  have  completed  a high  school  education  acceptable 
to  the  board, 

8.  The  experience  requirements  shall  be  four  years  of 
public  accounting  experience,  satisfactory  to  the 
board,  in  any  state  in  practice  as  a certified  public 
accountant  or  as  a public  accountant,  or  in  any  state 
in  employment  as  a staff  accountant  by  anyone  practic- 
ing public  accounting,  or  any  combination  of  either  of 
such  types  of  experience,  but  if  all  of  such  experience 
has  been  as  a certified  public  accountant  of  another 
state  or  in  the  employ  of  a certified  public  accountant, 
then  the  term  shall  be  three  years. 

9.  During  the  second  3-year  period  immediately  following 
April  1 , 1960,  .the  educational  requirements  shall  be 
satisfactory  completion  of  2 years  o"  study  at  one  or 
moire  colleges  or  universities  recognized  by  the  board, 
or  graduation  from  a junior  college  recognized  by  the 
.board  or  'private  school  or  college  licensed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  experience  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  set  forth  in  Paragraph  8. 

10.  During  the  third  3-year  period  following  April  1,  1960, 
the  educational  requirements  for  a certificate  of  certi- 
fied public  accountant  shalUinclude  all  of' the  above,  , 
and  in  addition,  satisfactory  completion  of  what  the 
board  determines  to  be  substantially  the  equivalent  of 
an  accounting  major,  including  related  courses  in  other 
areas  of  business  administration;  and  the  experience 
requirements  shall  be  the  same  as  those  set  forth  in 
Paragraph  8 of  this  section.  ** 

11.  Every  candidate  for  the  C.P.A.  certificate  shall  be 
subject  to  an  examination  in  Theory  of  Accounts,  Accoun- 
ting Practice,  Auditing,  Commercial  Law,  and  in  such 
other  related  subjects  as  the  Board  shall  determine 

to  be  appropriate  which  shall  be  wholly  in  writing  and 
upon  forms  furnished  by  the  Board. 


Application  fee  shall  be  $50.00  payable  to  the  Nevada  State 
Board  of  Accountancy. 


Nevada  State  Board  of  Accountancy 
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APPROVED  TRAINING  IN  STATE: 


m 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


University  of  Nevada 
Reno,  Nevada  89507 

University  of  Las  Vegas 
Las  Vegas » Nevada  89109 


OTHER: 

Any  school  or  college  approved  by  the  Nevada  State  Board 
of  Accountancy 


Mr.  J.  W.  McMullen » Secretary-Treasurer 
Nevada  State  Board  of  Accountancy 
Post  Office  Box  30 
Reno,  Nevada  89504 

Journals ' 

Journal  of  Accountancy 
The  Certified  Public  Accountant 
{Issued  to  members  only.) 
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AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  SPECIALIST 


i DESCRIPTION 

OF  DUTIES 

Duties  of  ATC  Specialist  vary  according  to  the  option* 

•w- 

■ Centers*  Control  of  aircraft  operating  enroute  along  the 
airways  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  proper  separation 
between  aircraft. 

Terminals:  Control  of  aircraft  in  the  vicinity  of  airports 

for  the  purpose  of  assuring  proper  separation  between  aircraft. 

Flight  Service:  Provide  information  about  weather,  air 

navigation  and  airport  conditions  to  pilots  before  and  during 
flight. 

REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 

All  three  options  require  successful  completion  of  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  School  at  the  FAA  Academy,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  A passing  grade  of  70S  is  required  on  the  written 
examination  for  ATC  certificate.  Successful  completion  of 
on-the-job  training  program  with  issuance  of  appropriate 
facility  rating.  Time  (imitation  and  complexity  of  training 
program  is  varied  dependent  upon  size  and  type  of  facility. 

examination 

AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 

There  are  no  fee  requirements.  The  examination  is  administered 
by  the  FAA  upon  recommendation  of  training  department* 

h 

AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 

H- 

Department  of  Transportation,  Federal  Aviation  Administration 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

Military  Air  Traffic  Control  Schools,  pilot  training  at  FAA 
approved  schools  and  a few  accredited  universities. 

FOR  FURTHER  ^ Contact  nearest  Federal  Aviation  Administration  facility  or 


INFORMATION 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  office. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Reno:  Reno  Municipal  Airport  (89502) 

Las  Vegas:  McCarran  Airport  (89111) 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
Reno:  300  Bootn  Street  (89502) 

Las  Vegas:  300  Las  Vegas  Boulevard  South  (89101) 

0 
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APPRAISER 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT  - 

ISSUES 

LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Association  staff  member  .rv.ing  as  appraisers  are 
required  by  NR$  673.317  to  be  approved  by  the  Savings 
and  Loan  Commissioner.  This  is  qranted  on  a criteria 
basis  only,  depending  upon  past  experience  and  rating 
certificates  earned  from  extension  courses  offered  by 
three  nationally  recognized  membership  organizations. 

& 

, j4one  for  savings  and  loan  associations  or  the  savings 
and  loan  division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
State  of  Nevada. 


None 


Savings  and  Loan  Commissioner > State  of  Nevada 


Past  experience  and  rating  certificates. 


State  Department  of  Commerce 
Savings  and  Loan  Division 
Nye  Building,  Room  216 
201  South  Fall 
Carson  Citv,  Nevada  89701 


v 
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ARCHITECT 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


,,GENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Provides  services  to  the  public  of  the  scientific*  aesthetic 
and  orderly  coordination  of  all  processes  entering  into  the 
production  of  a completed  building  performed  through  unbiased 
plans,  specifications*  supervision  of  construction*  preliminary 
studies,  consultations*  evaluations*  investigations*  contract 
documents*  oral  advice*  and  direction. 


By  Examination: 

7 written  and  2 oral  examinations,  totaling  36\  hours,  given 
in  June  and  December*  based  on  school  and  work  experience 
at  5-year  and  7-year  level- 

Application  supported  by  fingerprint  report  cleared  with  the 
FBI.  Letters  of  reference  from  3 registered  architects  and 
transcripts  of  high  school  and  college  grades. 


By  Reciprocity  (Registered  in  other  states.): 

Appl  i cation  supported  by  fingerprint  report  cleared  with  the 
FBI.  Letters  of  reference  from  3 registered  architects* 

NCARB  certificate.  A treatise  written  on  lateral  forces 
with  problem.  {If  not  already  examined  for  this.)  A personal 
interview  with  the  Board  for  approval  of  certification. 


By  examination:  ' 

First  writing  $35.00 
Re-writes  $25.00 

Certification  $25.00 
Yearly  renewal  $25.00 


By  Reciprocity: 

Application  $35.00 
Certification  $25.00 
Yearly  Renewal  $25.00 


Nevada  State  Board  of  Architecture 
137  Vassar  Street 
Reno*  Nevada  89502 


National  Accrediting  Board  issues  list  of  qualified  colleges 
in  architectural  training. 


Contact  the  Secretary  of  the  Nevada  State  Board  of  Architecture 
at  137  Vassar  Street,  Reno,  Nevada  89502.  Telephone: 
702-329-9103. 


ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS' 
FOR  LICENSE 


An  attorney  at  law  is  a person  of  recognized  educational 
experience,  and  legal  qualifications  who  renders  his 
services  for  free  or  reward,  to  defend  or  prosecute  cases 
* in  courts  of  record,  or  other  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  of  the  states  or  give  legal  advice 
in  relation  to  any  causes  or  matters  whatsoever. 


Any  person  who  wishes  to  be  admitted  to  practice  as  an 
■attorney  and  counselor  at  law  in  Nevada  shall  meet  the 
following  qualifications.  These  requirements  apply  to  all 
such  applicants  after  September  12,  1 966 j {Rule  51  , Supreme 
Court  Rules) 

4 

* ** 

1.  8e  a citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  Have  attained  his  majority. 

■o- 

3.  Have  been*  and  still  be,  a »>  -t  resident  of  the 

State  of  Nevada  for  a period  . least  6 months 
preceding  the  examination  for  which  he  applies,  and 
shall, have  been  physically  present  within  the  State  of 
Nevada  during  all  of  the  6-month  period  for  which  bona 
fide  residence  is  claimed.  Should  a bona  fide  resident, 
after  completing  the  6-month  residence  requirement  above, 
absent  himself  from  Nevada  with  the  intention  in  good 
faith  to  return  without  delay  and  continue  his  residence 
the  time  of  such  absence  shall  not  result  in  the  loss  of 
the  applicant's  bona  fide  residence. 

4.  If  application  for  admission  is  made  prior  to  September 
12,  1966,  have  completed  satisfactorily  2 years  :of 
college  work  in  an  accredited  college  or  university. 

5^  If  application  for  admission  is  made  after  September  12, 
1966  have  completed  satisfactorily  3 years  of  college 
worl-  in  an  accredited  college  or  university,  or  have 
completed ‘satisfactorily  2 years  of  college  work  if  he 
was  enrolled  In  a 4-year  full-time  law  school  program 
of  an  accredited  college  or  university,  and  shall  present 
evidence  of  the  same. 

6.  Have  received  a degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  or  an 
equivalent  law  degree,  from  a law  school  approved  by 
the  committee  m legal  education  and  admissions  to  the 
bar  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  shall  present 
evidence  of  the  same. 

7.  Demonstrate  that  he  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  that 
he  is  willing  and  able  to  abide  by  the  high  ethical 
standards  required  of  attorneys  and  counselors  at  law. 
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EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


8.  Not  have  been  refused  admission  to  practice  law*  or 

have  been  disbarred  from  the  practice  of  law*  in  any 
state  or  before  any  court  or  governmental  agency  of 
the  United  States  on  the  ground  of  unfitness  "of 
character.  ' * 

9.  The  names  and  post  office  addresses  of  all  persons 

by  whopi  the  applicant  has  been  employed,  for  a period 
of  10  years  immediately  preceding  making  of  his 
^application.  Applications  must  be  filed  by  April  1 
of  examination  year. 

10.  Transcripts  of  all  the  applicants  academic  grades 
provided  board  of  bar  examiners.  These  transcripts 
are  included  as  part  of  the  application  and  at  his 
Own  expense. 


Application  fee  $125.00  (Not  previously  admitted  in  any 
jurisdiction)  NO  PAYMENT  SHALL  BE  REFUNDED. 

Application  fee  $200.00  {An  attorney  previously  admitted 
in  any  jurisdiction)  NO  PAYMENTS  SHALL  BE  REFUNDED. 


Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Library  Building*  Carson  City 
Nevada.  (Admission  fee  $25.00) 


Any  law  school  fully  approved  by  the  Council  cf  Legal 
Education  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 


Board  of  Bar  Examiners  of  Nevada 
Robert  R.  Herz,  Executive  Secretary 
State  Bar  of  Nevada 
P,0.  Box  2125 
Reno*  Nevada  89505 


BARBER 


■r 

DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


EQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


Cuts  hair  according  to ; instruct  ions  of  patron  or  according 
to  orig'nal  style;  shades  neckline  with  comb  and  clippers 
or  scissors.  Usually  shaves  patron's  neck;  shampoos*  dries, 
recombs  hair,  and  applies  tonic  on  request.  Dives  sea  In 
treatments  to  cure  dandruff  or  check  falling  hair.  Serves 
male  patrons  by  shaving  beard,  trimming  beards  and  mustaches, 
giving  facial  massage;  and  performs  other  personal  services 
incidental  to  bartering,  such  as  trimming  superfluous  hair 
on  eyebrows,  in  nostrils  and  ears. 


To  qualify  for  either  journeyman  or  apprentice  examination, 

the  following  requirements  for  all  applicants  must  be  met. 

1.  Must  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  citizenship 
must  be  pending. 

2.  Must  submit  a fingerprint  card,  furnished  by  the  board. 
If  applicant  has  ever  been  convicted  of  c felony,  he 
must  appear  before  the  board  to  determine  if  applicant 
will  be  allowed  to  take  an  examination. 

3.  Must  furnish  two  (2)  3"  x 5"  photographs  of  applicant, 
signed  across  the  back  in  applicant's  own  handwriting. 

4.  Must  submit  a health  certificate,  furnished  by  this 
Board,  and  completed  by  a Nevada  physician.  This 
certificate,  including  a chest  X-Ray  and  a fc.ood  test, 
will  verify  that  applicant  is  free  from  infectious  or 
contagious  diseases,  tuberculosis,  or  communicable 
diseases;  that  applicant  Is  not  a user  of  any  kind  of 
morphine,  cocaine,  or  other  habit  forming  drugs,  and 
not  a habitual  drunkard. 

JOURNEYMEN 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  for  all  applicants, 

the  following  conditions  must  also  be  met: 

1.  Must  furnish  two  (2)  notarized  affidavits  on  appli- 

cation blank,  showing  at  least  five  (5)  years  exper- 
ience as  a barber,  served  within  the  last  ten  years. 
These  affidavits  must  be  signed  by  persons  who  can 
swear  from  their  personal  knowledge  that  applicant 
has  the  experience  claimed;  ■*  1 * 

i 

2.  Must  furnish  a current,  paid-up  license  from  the  State 
or  States  in  which  experience  is  claimed. 

3.  Must  furnish  proof  of  at  least  a 10th  grade  education 
or  an  equivalent. 


APPRENTICES 


la  addition  to  the  previous  requirements  for  all  applicants, 
the  following  conditions  must  also  be  met: 

1-  Must  furnish  two'  (2)  notarized  affidavits  on  application 
blank,  certifying  to  the  fact  that  applicant  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  State  of  Nevada  for  at  least  six  (6) 
months,  within  one  year  prior  to  filing  completed 
application. 

2-  Must  furnisjh  a graduation  certificate,  showing  completion 
of  a minimum  of  1248  hours  of  instruction  in  a barber 
school  approved  by  this  Board,  This  instruction  must  be 
completed  within  one  year  prior  to  examination  unless 
applicant  is  barbering  in  another  state  as  a licensed 
apprentice , 

3,  Must  furnish  proof  of  at  least  a 12th  grade  education 
or  an  equivalent. 

The  Board  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  consideration  of  any 
application  which  is  not  in  order. 

Examinations  are  given  the  first  part  of  March,  June,  Sep- 
tember, and  December. 

Applications  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  on  or 
before  the'  15th  of  the  month  preceding  examination  date. 

These  requirements  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


The  total  fee  will  be  $65,00;  a $10.00  deposit  to  be  paid 
upon  issuance  of  application*  and  a balance  of  $55.00  to 
be  paid  when  completed  application  is  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  * 

Personal  checks  will  not  be  accepted  unless  certified, 

FOREIGN  APPLICANTS  0NLV: 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  for  ALL  applicants, 
the  following  requirements  must  be  met: 

Must  furnish  proof' of  at  least  a 12th  grade  education  or 
equivalent. 

Must  furnish  two  (2)  notarized  affidavits  on  application 
blank,  certifying  to  the  fact  that  applicant  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  State  of  Nevada  for  at  least  six  (6) 
months,  within  one  year  prior  to  filing  completed  application. 


Must  furnish  two  (2)  notarized  affidavits  on  application 
blank,  certifying  at  least  five  (5)  years  experience  as  a 
licensed  Registered  (Journeyman  or  Master)  Barber,  served 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 

APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


within  the  last  ten  years.  These  affidavits  must  be  siqned 
by  persons  who  can  swear  from  their  personal  knowledge  that 
you  have  the  experience  claimed. 

Must  furnish  a current,  paid-up  license  from  the  country  in 
which  your  experience  is  claimed. 

Must  complete  a refresher  course  of  not  less  than  250  hours 
in  a barber  school  approved  by  this  Board. 


Nevada  State  Barbers  Health  & Sanitation  Board 


Sacramento-ltoler  Barber  Colleqe 
727  0 Street 

Sacramento,  California  95814 

American  Barber  Colleges  of  Los  Angeles 
417  South  Hill  Street , Suite  701 
Los  Angeles,  California  90013 

or 

any  other  barber  school  approved  by  the  Nevada  State  Board. 


Mr.  Elmo  H.  Martinelli,  Secretary 
Nevada  State  Barbers  Health  & Sanitation  Board 
1535  Clemson  Road 
Reno,  Nevada  89502 


* ^ 
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PROFESSIONAL  BONDSMAN 


"Professional  bondsman"  means  any  person,  firm  or  corporation* 
other  than  a fidelity  or  suretv  company*  or  any  of  its 
officers*  agents,  attorne/s  or  enrol oyees*  authorized  to 
execute  bail  bonds  or  to  handle  business  on  its  behalf,  who 
engages  in  the  business  of  giving  bail,  giving  or  soliciting 
undertakings,  giving  or  soliciting  indemnity  or  counter- 
indemnity to  sureties  on  undertakings. 


1.  Over  21  years  of  age. 

2.  Bona  fide  resident  of  Nevada  for  at  least  3 months. 

3.  Has  never  been  convicted  of  a felony. 

4.  Is  financially  capable  of  conducting  the  business. 

5.  Continuously  maintains  an  office  in  the  county  where 
his  business  is  conducted. 

An  application,  fingerprint  cards,  and  approval  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  are  required  before  a license 
is  issued. 


$50.00  annual  license  fee. 


Department  of  Commerce,  Insurance  Division 


None 


Contact:  Department  of  Commerce*  Insurance  Division 

Nye  Building  Room  319 
201  South  Fall  Street 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 


or 

Refer  to:  Nevada  Revised  Statutes  685.210  - 685.300. 
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BUYERS , PRODUCE  OR  LIVESTOCK 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Persons  making  purchase  from  the  producer  for  resale  or  for 
shipment  out  of  state. 

Broker-Dealer- Commissi  on,  Merchant- Cash,  Buyer- Aqent 

Broker-Dealer-Commission  Merchant 

1.  Financial  statement. 

2.  $5,000  performance  bond. 

3.  Character  and  good  faith. 

Cash  Buyer 

Payment  in  cash  or  certified  check  at  time  of  delivery 
of  items  purchased. 

Agent 

Representative  for  one  of  the -above. 

Buyer  - $40.00  per  year. 

Agent  - $10.00  per  year. 

Nevada  Department  of  Agriculture 
P.0.  Box  1209 
Reno,  Nevada  89504 

tone 

Nevada  Department  of  Agriculture 
P.0.  Box  1209 
Reno,  Nevada  89504 
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apprentice  carpenter 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


% 


An  apprentice  means  a person  who  ha:  agreed  to  work  at  and 
learn  the  carpentry  trade  in  accordance  with  set  standards, 
and  who  has  signed  the  standard  apprentice  agreement,  which 
agreement  provides  for  four  years  of  reasonably  continuous 
employment  for  such  person,  and  his  participation  in  the 
approved  program  of  training,  through  employment  and  through 
education  in  related  and  supplemental  subjects. 


Applications  for  apprenticeship  must  be  made  between  the  ages 

of  17  and  27.  Veterans  may  b^given  special  consideration. 

1 Appl  i cants  for  apprenticeship  shall  satisfy  the  local 
joint  committed  that  they  have  sufficient  education  to 
take  the  related  instruction,  and  be  able  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  definition  of  a carpenter  apprentice 
sot  forth  in  the  above  description. 

2.  An  applicant  must  be  an  American  citizen,  or  be  in  the 
process  of  naturalization,  and  be  physically  able  to 
oerfomi  the  work  and  meet  such  other  entrance  qualifica- 
tions as  shall  be  established  by  the  joint  committee. 
Usually  a high  school  education,  with  no  less  than  one 
ye.;r  of  mathematics  is  required. 

3.  The  applicant  must  be  prepared  to  furnish  his  own  hand 
tools  and  related  instruction  material,  as  recommended 
by  the  joint  committee. 

4.  Every  apprentice  must  pay  the  premium  for,  and  carry 
throughout  his  four  years  of  apprenticeship,  the 
school  time  accident  insurance  available  through  the 
school . 

Upon  becoming  indentured,  the  apprentice  agrees  not  to 
hold  the  school,  the  instructor,  the  coordinator,  the 
comnittee,  or  any  member  thereof,  responsible  for  any 
accident. 

5.  The  apprentice  (and  if  the  apprentice  is  a minor,  the 
parent  Or  guardian)  and  a member  of  the  local  joint 
committee,  shall  be  required  to  sign  this  agreement, 
which  shall  conform  to  and  be  predicated  upon  these 
standards  and  bear  the  approval  of  the  Nevada  State 
Apprenticeship  Council. 

6.  As  a prerequisite  or  during  the  apprenticeship  training 
period,  it  is  recommended  that  the  apprentice  take  or  * 
prepare  to  take  2 years  of  general  math,  one  year  of 
algebra  (factoring,  square  roots,  equations  involving 
fractions,  and  fundamentals  of  trigonometry)  and  one 
semester  of  geometry. 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


7.  Credit  for  previous  experience:  The  local  joint 

coianittee  will  evaluate  all  claims  of  previous 
experience  and  shall  dete»tn1ne  the  credit  for  such 
experience  on  the  apprenticeship  term.  The  apprentice 
shall  be  paid  the  wage  rate  of  the  period  in  which  he 
is  classified. 


Adult  and  Continuing  Education 
Washoe  County  School  District 
395  Booth  Street 
Reno,  Nevada  89502 

or 

Adult  and  Continuing  Education 
Clark  County  School  District 
401  South  9th  Street 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 


Churchill  County 

Carpentere'  Joint  Apprenticeship  Council 
No rmhn ‘Robson,  Secretary 
P.0.  Box  265 
Fal 1 on , ' Nevada  89406 


Clark  County 

Carpenters'  Joint  Apprenticeship  Council 
A.  D.  McKenna,  Coordinator 
501  North  Lamb  Blvd. 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89110 

Maintenance  Carpenters  Joint  Apprenticeship  Council 
Stauffer  Chemical  Company 
Frank  Bleak,  Secretary 
p.0.  Box  86 

Henderson*  Nevada  89015 


ETko  County 

Carpenters'  Joint  Apprenticeship  Council 
Louis  Koncher,  Secretary 
P.0.  Box  524 
Elko,  Nevada  89801 


Mineral  Countv 

Carpenters'  Joint  Apprenticeship  Council 
Cecil  Lowe*  Secretary 
308  *B"  Street 

Hawthorne,  Nevada  89415 

< 
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Washoe  County 


Carpenters'  Joint  Apprenticeship  Council 
H.  S.  Hoff,  Secretary 
P.0.  Box  536 

A1  Tahoe,  California  95702 

Carpenters'  Joint  Apprenticeship  Council 
Gene  L.  Thompkins,  Secretary 
P*0.  Box  442 

Kings  Beach,  California  95719 

Carpenters'  Joint  Apprenticeship  Council 
Ben  E*  Jones,  Coordinator 
1150  Terminal  Way 
Reno,  Nevada  89502 


White  Pine  County 

Carpenters'  Joint  Apprenticeship  Council 
Kennecott  Copper  Corp. 

B*  C.  Carter,  Chairman 
McGill,  Nevada  89318 


CHIROPRACTOR 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


"Chiropractic"  is  defined  to  be  the  science,  art  and  practice 
of  palpating  and  adjusting  the  articulations  of  the  human 
body  by  hand,  the  use  of  physiotherapy,  hygienic*  nutritive 
and  sanitary  measures  and  all  methods  of  diagnosis,  but  in 
such  diagnosis  no  piercing  or  severing  of  body  tissues  shall 
be  permitted,  save  for  the  drawing  of  blood  far  diagnostic 
purposes  only. 


No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  take  an  examination  for  a 
license  to  practice  chiropractic  in  Nevada,  or  secure  a 
license  by  reciprocity,  unless  he  or  she  has  presented  to 
the  chiropractic  board  a basic  science  certificate  issued 
by  the  Nevada  State  Board  of  Basic  Science  Examiners. 

1.  He  must  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2 * He  is  not  less  then  21  years  old* 

3.  He  must  be  a person  of  good  moral  character* 

4.  He  must  be  a graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school. 

5.  He  must  be  a graduate  from  a recognized- col  lege  of 

chiropractic  whose  minimum  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  chiropractic  consists  of  not 
less  than  4,000  hours  and  embraces  the  following 
subjects:  Anatomy,  bacteriology*  chiropractic 

theory  and  practice,  diagnosis  and  chiropractic 
analysis,  elementary  chemistry  and  toxicology* 
histology,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  pathology  and  physiology. 

6.  After  Januaify  1 , 1970  every  applicant  shall  be 
required  to  submit  evidence  of  not  less  than  2 
years1  education  in  an  accredited  college  or 
university. 


Applicants  who  have  not  been  licensed  to  practice  chi roprac tics 
in  any  other  state  shall  pay  $75.00. 

Applicants  who  have  been  Previously  licensed  to  practice  chiro- 
practic in  any  other  state  shall  pay  HjO.OO. 

A fee  of  $10.00  shall  be  collected  before  a license  can  be 
delivered. 

A licensee  si; all  pay  an  annual  renewal  fee  of  a minimum  of 
$15.00  and  not  more  than  $25.00. 

The  fee  for  examination  by  the  board  shall  be  $75.00. 
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AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

LICENSE 


Nevada  State  Board  of  Basic  Science  Examiners 
Lowell  L.  Jones*  Secretary 
P-  0,  Box  8355  University  Station 
Reno*  Nevada  89507 


FOR  FURTHER  John  M#  Montgomery*  D.C.,  Secretary- Treasurer 

INFORMATION  Nevada  State  Board  of  Chiropractic  Examiners 

915  E.  Charleston  Blvd. 

Las  Vegas*  Nevada  89104 

Nevada  State  Board  of  Basic  Science  Examiners 
Lowell  L.  Jones*  Secretary 
P.  0.  Box  8355  University  Station 
Reno*  Nevada  89507 
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In  full  charge  of  managing  the  agency.  Supervises  personnel. 
Oversees  office  operations  and  records.  Is  responsible  for 
Trust  Fund  maintenance.  Handles  client  problems.  Interviews 
prospective  clients.  Collects  accounts. 


Each  applicant  for  a manager's  certificate  shall: 

(a)  Be  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 

(b)  Be  21  years  of  age. 

(c)  Be  of  good  moral  character  and  not  have  been  convicted 
of  any  crime  involving  moral  turpitude. 

(d)  Not  have  committed  any  of  the  acts  specified  In  NRS  649.215, 

,{e)  Have  had  not  less  than  2 years'  full-time  experience  in  the 
collection  of  assigned  accounts  of  which  at  least  1 year  is 
within  the  iS-month  period  preceding  the  date  of  filing  the 
application. 

(f)  Pass  the  examination  provided  for. 

(g)  Pay  the  required  fees. 

(h)  Submit  three  recent  photographs  and  three  sets  of  finger- 
prints in  such  form  as  the  superintendent  prescribes. 


$75.00  Investigation  Fee 
$20.00  Annual  Certificate  Fee 


Banking  Division 
State  of  Nevada 


Preston  E.  Tldvall 
Superintendent  of  Banks 
Nye  Building*  Room  321 
Carson  City  Nevada  89701 


CONTRACTORS 


DESCRIPTION 
Of  DUTIES 


The  more  than  100  primary  and  sub-classifications  of  contractors 
are  listed  here  because  they  compose  a group  of  specialists  that 
require  certain  proven  skills  that  must  have  been  demonstrated 
over  a period  of  time.  In  each  case  there  must  be  a person 
listed  on  the  application  who  has  the  required  skills.  The 
contractor  may  be  a one  man  business  or  a large  corporation 
employing  large  numbers  of  workers. 


A General  Engineerina 
A1  Airports  and  Airways 
A3  Dams  and  Reservoirs 
A5  Diamond  Drilling 
A6  Oil  and  Gas  Well  Drilling 
A7  Excavating  & Grading 
A9  Piers  & Foundations 
AID  Swimming  Pools 
All  Clearing  4 Land  Leveling 
A12  Excavating*  Grading* 
Trenching  4 Surfacing 
A13  Wrecking*  Demolition  & 
Building  Moving 
A14  Steel  Erection 
A15  Grading  4 Surfacing 
A16  Sewers,  Drains,  Sewage 
Disposal  & Pipelaying 
A13  Asphalt  Paving  of  Sub- 
divisions* Driveways  4 
Parking  Lots 
A19  Transmission  Lines 
A22  Irrigation 
A23  Pipelines  & Conduit 
A24  Industrial  Piping 
A25  Pole  Lines 
A25  Fencing  & Guardrails.,.^ 
A30  Unclassified 

B General  Building 
B2  Residential  4 Small 
Contmerci  al 

B3  Speculative  Building  l 
B4  Unclassified 

Cl  Plumbing  4 Heating 
CIA  Boiler,  Hot  Water  Heating 
•%  Steamfitting 
C1U  Fire  Protection  (Sprinkler 
Systems) 

C1D  Plumbing 
ClE  Sheet  Metal 
C1F  Warm  Air  Heating,  Ventila- 
ting & Air  Conditioning 
C1G  Lawn  Sprinkler  Systems 
C1H  Gas  Appliances 


C2  Electrical 
C2A  Electrical  Wiring 
C2C  Fire  Detection 
C2D  Sound  Systems 
C2F  Signal  Systems 
C2F  Electrical  Transmission 
Lines 

C2G  Integrated  Ceilings 
C3  Carpentry 

C3A  Carpentry,  Remodeling* 
Repai rs 

C3B  Flooring  (Wood) 

C3C  Cabinet  & Millwork 
C3D  Insulation 
C3E  Siding 

C3F  Weatherstripping  4 
Caulking 

C3G  Acoustical  Tile 
C3H  Counter  Tops 
C3I  Overhead  Doors 
C3J  Prywal  1 
C3K  Roof  Decking 
C3M  Sheet  Metal  Studs 

i 

C4  Painting  4 Decoiating 
C4A  Painting 
C4B  Paperhanging 
C4C  Taping  4 Finishing 
C4D  Sand  Blasting 
C4E  Drywall 

C5  Concrete 

M 

C6  Signs 

C6A  Outdoor  Advertising 
C6B  Electrical  Signs 
C6C  Sheet  Metal 

C7  Elevators  & Conveyors 
C7A  Elevators 
C7B  Conveyors 
C7C  Dumbwaiters. 

C7D  Escalators 


C8  G1  ass  St  Glazing 
C8A  Glazing 
C8B  Wi ndow  Wal 1 
CSC  Store  Fronts 
C8D  Shower,  Tub  Enclosures  & 
Toilet  Partitions 

C9  Building  living 

CIO  Landscaping  & Lawn  Sprinkle 
C10A  Landscaping 
Cl  OB  Lawn  Sprinklers 
C10C  Patios 

C10D  Tree  Removal  & Surgery,' 
Cll  Gunite 
Cl 2 Lift-Slab 
C13  Sheet  Metal 

Cl 4 Steel  Reinforcing  & Erect 1< 
Cl 4 A Reinforcing 
C14B  Structural 
C14C  Ornamental 
C14D  Curtain  Wall 
Cl 4E  Metal  Doors  & Frames 
C14F  Metal  Windows  & Frames 
C14G  Store  Fronts 
C14H  Prefabricated  Steel 
Structures 
CHI  Awnings 
C14J  Louvres 
C14K  Rigging 

CIS  Roofing,  Siding 
C15A  Roofing 
Cl  SB  Siding 
Cl  SB  Insulation 
C15E  Waterproofing 

C16  Floor  Coverings 
C16A  Floor  Coverings,  Compos i 
C16B  Counter  Tops 
CISC  Plastic  Wall  Tile 
Cl  6D  Carpet  Laying 

Cl 7 Lathing  & Plastering 
C17A  Lathing 
C17B  Plastering 
C17C  Drywall 
C17D  Acoustical 
C17E  Stucco  ft  Cement  Coatings 
C17F  Sheet  ffetal  Studs 

Cl 8 Masonry 


Cl 9 Te> ra2ZO  & Marble 
C19A  Terrazzo  * 

C19B  Marble 

C20  Tile,  Ceramic,  Mosaic, 

PI  as  tic 

C21  Refrigeration  & Air 
> Conditioning 
s C21A  Refrigeration 
C21B  Air  Conditioning 
C21C  Sheet  Metal 

C22  Welding 

C23  Well  Drilling  & Pumps 
C23A  Well  Drilling 
C23B  Pumps 

C24  Scaffold  Erection 

C25  Fencing,  Guard  Rails  & 
Playground  Equipment 

C26  Institutional  Equipment 
C26A  Kitchen  & Laboratory 
Equipment 

C26B  Building  Accessories  & 
Specialties 

C27  Septic  lanks.  Cesspools 

C28  Tanks*  Structural 

C29  Structural  Pest  Control 

C30  Water  Treatment 

C31  Wrecking  & Demolition 

C32  Refractories  & Fire  Brick 

on  C33  Industrial  Machinery 

C34  Bowling  Alleys 

C35  Vaults  & Safes 

C36  Wood  Trusses 

C38  L*P.  and  natural  Gas 
C30A  Gas  Piping  & Renting 
C38B  Gas  Appliance  & Equipment 
C38C  Warm  Air  Heating  & 

■' Ventilating  . 

C39  Furnaces  & Burners 


C40  Unclassified 
E Owners  License 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


APPLICATION 
AND  LICENSE 
FEE  - 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Applicant  must  be  able  to  establish  that  he  or  his  qualified 
employee  has  at  least  four  (4)  years  experience  as  a skilled 
craftsman.  Proof  of  financial  responsibility,  must  be 
prepared  through  independent  audit  and  attested  to  by  a 
recognized  public  accountant,  or  CPA  (statement  must  be  dated 
and  be  current  within  six  months).  Also  a verification  of  the 
applicant's  balances  of  bank  accounts  and  instruments  of 
liability  by  bank  customer  must  be  authorized  by  applicant. 
Eight  references  which  must  be  listed  to  substantiate  crafts- 
manship and  financial  responsibility.  The  application  must 
be  notarized.  All  new  applicants  for  Contractor' s license 
are  required  to  submit  to  a written  Construction  Management 
Examination.  In  addition  written  examinations  are  also 
required  covering  technical  knowledge  in  certain  selected 
classifications. 


$100.00  application  fee 
40.00  license  fee 

Total  fee  for  one  or  more  Sub- Classification  under  Primary 
Classification  - $140.00. 

If  the  applicant  desires  Sub-Classifications  not  under  the 
same  Primary  Classification  (An  application  for  A-19, 
Transmission  Lines*  would  require  $140.00;  an  application 
for  C4a»  Painting  would  require  an  additional  $140.00*  or 
a total  of  $280.00). 


State  Contractors  Board 
P.0.  Box  7497 
Reno*  Nevada  89502 
or 

1760  Industrial  Road 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89102 


State  Contractors  Board 
P.0.  Qox  7497 
Reno*  Nevada  89502 
or 

1760  Industrial  Road 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89102 

Refer  to:  Nevada  Revised  Statutes  624 


% 

COSMETIC  DEMONSTRATOR 

DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 

A person  who 4 for  the  purpose  of  advertising,  promoting,  or 
selling  any  drug*  lotion*  compound*  preparation  or  substance* 
performs  or  demonstrates. 

REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 

He  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  of  Cosmetology. 

EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 

$15.00  with  renewal  annual  fee  of  $5.00. 

COSMETOLOGY  DEMONSTRATOR  FOR  PURPOSE  OF  EDUCATION 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 

A person  who  conducts  demonstrations  and  exhibitions,  tempo- 
rarily and  primarily  for  educational  purposes*  of  hair- 
styling* makeup  and  hair-dyeing  techniques  for  the  benefit 
and  instruction  of  hairdressers,  cosmeticians,  electrologists, 
manicurists*  junior  operators  and  students  enrolled  in 
licensed  schools  of  cosmetology. 

REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 

He  must  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of 
Cosmetology  that  he  is  qualified  and  that  the  permit  is 
sought  primarily  for  educational  purposes. 

EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Permit  is  $2  and  good  for  only  10  days  and  is  not  renewable. 

AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 

State  Board  of  Cosmetology 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

Factory  or  company  training. 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 

Miss  Bernice  Randall,  Secretary 
State  Board  of  Cosmetology 
111  West  Telegraph  Avenue 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 

5R91 


OFFICIAL  (COURT)  REPORTER 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIR  MENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


* 

The  official  reporter  of  the  court  must  record  in  shorthand 
all  the  testimony*  the  objections  made*  the  rulings  of  the 
court*  the  exceptions  taken*  all  arraignments*  pleas  and 
sentences  of  defendants  in  criminal  cases*  and  all  statements 
and  remarks  made  by  the  district  attorney  or  judge*  and  all 
oral  instructions  given  by  the  judge. 

He  will  write  out  the  same,  or  such  specific  portions  thereof 
as  may  be  requested*  in  plain  and  legible  longhand,  or  by 
typewriter  or  other  printing  machine*4 and  certify  to  the  same 
as  being  correctly  reported  and  transcribed. 


An  applicant  must: 

1.  Present  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  On  a test  of  competency*  write  in  the  presence  of  the 
examining  committee  at  the  rate  of  at  least  150  words  per 
minute  for  5 consecutive  minutes  upon  matter  not  previously 
written  by  or  known  to  him. 

3.  Immediately  read  the  same  back  to  the  examining  committee 
and  transcribe  the  same  into  longhand*  plainly  and  with 
accuracy. 


None 


1st  Judicial  District: 


Carson  City 
Churchill  County 
Douglas  County 
Lyon  County 
Storey  County 


Frank  B.  Gregory*  Dept.  No.  1 
Richard  L.  Waters,  Or.,  Dept.  No.  2 
Carson  City  Courthouse 
Carson  City*  Nevada  B9701 


2nd  Judicial  District: 

Washoe  County  Grant  L.  Boir.en»  Dept.  No.  1 

John  W.  Barrett,  Dept.  No.  2 
John  E.  Gabrielli,  Dept.  No.  3 
Thomas  D.  Craven,  Dept.  No.  4 
Emile  0.  Bezel Dept.  No.  5 
* Washoe  County  Courthouse 

Reno,  Nevada  89501 
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3rd  Judicial  District: 


Eureka  County 
Lander  County 

4th  Judicial  district: 
Elko  County 


John  E.  Sexton 
Washoe  County  Courthouse 
Reno,  Nevada  89501 


George  F.  Wright 
Elko  County  Courthouse 
Elko,  Nevada  89801 


5th  Jud i cial  District: 


Esmeralda  County 
Mineral  County 
Nye  County 


Kenneth  L.  Mann 
Box  393 

Tonopah*  Nevada  89049 


/ 

i 


8th  Judicial ' District: 


Humboldt  County  Llewellyn  A.  You*g 

Pershing  County  Pershing  County  Courthouse 

Lovelock*  Nevada  89419 


7th  Judicial  District: 


Lincoln  County  Roscoe  H.  Wilkes 

White  Pine  County  White  Pine  County  Courthouse 

Nevada  89301 


8th  Judicial  District: 


Clark  County  Clarence  Sundean,  Dept*  No.  1 

William  P.  Compton*  Etept.  No.  2 
William  R.  Morse*  Dept.  No.  3 
Thomas  J.  O'Qonnell,  Dept.  No.  4 
John  F,  Mendoza,  Dept.  No.  5 
Howard  W.  Babcock,  Dept.  No.  6 
Clark  County  Courthouse 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Contact  the  judge  of  the  court  in  which  applicant  is 
interested,  (see  above) 
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DENTAL  HYGIENIST 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


A dental  hygienist  is  any  person  who  practices  the  treatment 
of  human  teeth  by  removing  from  the  surface  thereof  calcare- 
ous deposits  and  stains,  by  removing  accumulated  accretions 
from  directly  beneath  the  normal  free  margin  of  the  gums, 
and  by  polishing  the  exposed  surface  of  the  teeth* 


Any  person  shall  be  eligible  to  take  the  examination  for  a 
license  to  practice  dental  hygiene  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
who: 

1*  Is  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  Is  over  18  years  of  age. 

3.  Is  a citizen  of  the  United  States  or  who  has  applied 
for  citizenship. 

4.  1$  a graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school. 

5.  Has  successfully  completed  training. in  a school  of  den- 
tal hygiene  approved  by  the  board*  or  who  has  success- 
fully uxnpleted  2 years1  training  in  a dental  college 
or  dental  infirmary  approved  by  the  board. 

Applicants  are  required  to  take  an  examination.  Contents 
are  largely  left  up  to  the  board  of  examiners.  The  examina 
tion  shall  Include  the  following  subjects:  elements  of  in- 
organic chemistry*  physiology*  anatomy*  bacteriology*  prin- 
ciples of  nursing, and  hygiene*  anesthesia,  radiography* 
materia  medica*  dental  histology,  and  a practical  examina- 
tion In  the  removal  of  deposits  from,  and  the  polishing  of* 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  teeth. 

The  examination  shall  be  written*  oral  or  a combination  of 
both. 

Every  applicant  for  a license  to  practice  dental  hygiene  ‘ 
shall:  v 

1.  File  an  application  with  the  board. 

2.  Accompany  such  application  with  a recent  photograph  of 
himself  together  with  the  required  examination  fee. 


All  fees  are  payable  in  advance  sfhd  shall  not  be  refunded. 

Examination  fee  for  license  to  practice  dental  hygiene.. $ 75 

Biennial  license  renewal  fee  for  a dental  hygienist $ 30 

Reinstatement  fee  for  forfeited  dental  hygiene  1 icense. .$100 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


Nevada  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 


APPROVED  TRAIN 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


NG  Any  accredited  college  or  university  that  offers  approved 
courses  in  dental  hygiene. 


Nevada  State  Dental  Board 
1100  California  Avenue 
Reno*  Nevada  89502 

l 

American  Dental  Hygienists  Association 
211  East  Chicago  Avenue  Suite  1616 
Chicago,,  Illinois  6061  i 
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DENTIST 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


Any  person  practicing  dentistry  who: 

1.  Uses  words  or  any  letters  or  title  in  connection  with 
his  name  which  in  any  way  represents  him  as  engaged  In 
the  practice  of  dentistry , or  any  branch  thereof;  or 

2.  Advertises  or  permits  to  be  advertised  by  any  media  that 
he  can  or  will  attempt  to  perform  dental  operations  of 
any  kind;  or 

■ 

3.  Shall  diagnose*  profess  to  diagnose  or  treat  or  pro'^ss 
to  treat  any  of  the  diseases  or  lesions  of  the  oral 
cavity*  teeth,  gums  or  the  maxillary  bones;  or 

v r Jh 

4.  Shall  extract  teeth;  or 

5.  Shall  correct  malpositions  of  the  teeth  or  jaws;  or 

6.  Shall  take  impressions;  or 

7.  Shall  supply  artificial  teeth  as  substitutes  for  natural 
teeth ; or 

* * , , h 

8.  Shall  place  in  the  mouth  and  adjust  such  substitutes*  or 

9.  noes  any  practice  included  in  the  curricula  of  recog- 
nized denial  colleges;  or 

10.  Administers  or  prescribes  such  remedies*  medicinal  or 
otherwise*  as  shalbbe  needed  in  the  treatment  of  den- 
tal or  oral  diseases;  or 

11.  Shall  use  an  X-ray  for  dental  treatment  or  dental  diag- 
nostic purposes. 


Any  person  shall  be  eligible  to  take  an  examination  for  a 

license  to  practice  dentistry  in  the -State  of  Nevada  who: 

* 

1.  Is  over  the  age  of  21  years. 

2.  Is  a citizen  of  the  United  States*  or  who  has  applied 
for  citizenship* 

3.  Is  a graduate  of  a dental,  college  recognized  and  endorsed 
by  the  board,  or  who  was  licensed  and  practicing  dentistry 
1n^ another  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinuously for  a period  of  5 years  immediately  prior  to 
the  filing  of  his  application.' 

'i 

4.  Is  of  good  moral  character, 

An  application  must  be  filed  with  the  board  30  days  prior 

the  examination. 


A photograph  of  applicant  must  accompany  each  application. 

Applicants  are  required  to  take  a practical  and  theoretical 
examination. 

The  theoretical  examination  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 
include  the  following  subjects:  anatomy » physiol ogy* 

chemistry*  materia  uiedica^and  therapeutics*  dental  materials* 
dental  histology  and  pathology;  general  pathology > operative 
and  prosthetic  dentistry*  dental  medicine*  periodontia* 
treatment  planning*  roentgenology  and  dental  jurisprudence. 

The  board  shall  recognize  a certificate  granted  by  the 
National  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  in  lieu  of  such  theoretical 
examination. 


EXAMINATION  All  fees  shall  be  payable  in  advance  and  shall  not  be  refunded. 


AND  FEE 

REQUIREMENTS  Examination  fee. .....$100 

Biennial  license  renewal  fee $50 

Reinstatement  fee  for  suspended  dental  license $100 

Reinstatement  fee  for  forfeited  dental  license $100- 


AGENCY  THAT  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 

ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING  Any  accredited  college  or  university  that  offers  approved 

courses  in  dentistry. 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Fifty-five  schools  of  dentistry  are  listed  as  accredited  by 
the  council  of  Dental  Education  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation as  of  1970. 

v 

■ 

The  Secretary 

State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
1100  California  Avenue 
Reno;  Nevada  S9502 

American  Association  of  Dental  Examiners 
Board  of  Education  Building 
Albany*  New  York 


REGISTERED  DIETITIAN 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR  LICENSE 
■ 


examination 

AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Training  concentration  may  be  in  one  of  three  areas,  however* 
a dietitian  receives  some  training  in  all  three  of  the  areas. 
The  duties  vary  depending  on  the  area  of  concentration, 

(l)  Administration*  (2)  Teaching*  (3)  Therapeutic. 

1.  Admini station  - Administers  all  aspects  of  the  food 
service  department*  including  organization*  Personnel 
management*  training*  food  costing*  purchasing*  traffic 
flow*  equipment  layout*  etc. 

2.  Teaching  - May  be  employed  in  educational  capacity 
teaching  in  colleges.  This  type  of  position  usually 
requires  additional  degree  or  degress*  or  may  be 
employed  in  food  service  institutions  to  train  staff 
and  teach  nursing  or  medical  students. 

3.  Therapeutic  - May  be  employed  in  clinical  or  metabolic 
research*  or  may  be  responsible  for  planning  therapeutic 
diets  and  counseling  patients  concerning  the  diets  in 
hospitals*  clinics*  nursing  homes*  Heart  Association,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  three  more  routine  classifications  for 
registered  dietitians*  positions, are  available  for  consulting 
in  the  administrative  and  therapeutic  areas.  Positions  are 
available  in  Public  Health  Service  at  State*  County,  and  City 
levels*  in  Medicare  Service  in  the  National  School  Lunch 
Programs*  and  in  Federal*  State*  and  County  Extension  Service. 
The  duties  vary  with  the  type  program  and  the  needs  to  be 
filled. 


To  become  a registered  dietitian*  one  must  complete  1 or  2: 

1.  A B,S.  degree  in  foods  and  nutrition  from  an 
accredited  school  of  home  economics*  plus  the  success- 
ful completion  of  a dietetic  Internship  from  an  institu- 
tion approved  by  The  American  Dietetic  Association’. 

2.  A Masters*  or  Doctoral  Degree*  meeting  the  academic 
requirements  set  by  the  Committee  on  Professional 
Registration;  The  American  Dietetic  Association. 

u 


Individuals  meeting  requirements  will, be  tested  on  completion 
of  the  training.  Individuals  meeting  requirement  2,  will  be 
^required  to  pass  a test  administered  by 


The  American  Dietetic  Association 
620  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago*  Illinois  60611 

Registration  fee  Is  $5.00. 

H 

Fee  for  membership  in  The  American  Dietetic  Association  is  $30.00. 

W-  r-ViJ  + 


AGENCY  THA. 
ISSUES  license 


APPROVEO  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Registration  number  and-card  are  issued  by  The  American 
Oietetic  Association.  Individuals  who  become  registered 
are  required  to  show  evidence  of  75  clock  hours  of 
continuing  education  each  five  years*  or  registration  may 
not  be  rehewed. 


The  American  Oietetic  Association  will  provide  any 
institution  of  higher  education  with  a guide  line  of  core 
subjects  designed  to  provide  a college  graduate  with  the 
background  for  the  successful  completion  of  a dietetic 
internship.  Students  who  have  not  completed  these  core 
subjects,  are  not  usually  accepted  into  internship  training. 

Internship  programs  must  meet  standards  set  by  and  be 
approved  by  an  internship  committee  of  The  American 
Dietetic  Association. 


Contact  the  Nevada  Dietetic  Association  through  a hospital 
dietetian*  or  through  the  Nevada  Oi vis  ion  of  Healthi  or 
write  The  American  Oietetic  Association*  620  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago*  Illinois  60611. 


► 
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DRIVER  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OPERATOR 


DESCRIPTION 
or  DOTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


A person  who  operates  a driver  training  school  which  offers 
motor  vehicle  driving  instruction  and  drivers  license 
examination  preparation. 


1.  Be  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  Maintain  an  established  place  of  business  open  to  the 
public  which  is  not  within  200  feet  of  any  building  used 
by  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  as  an  office. 

3.  Have  the  equipment  necessary  to  9ive  proper  instruction 
in  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles. 

4.  Be  21  years  of  age  or  older, 

5.  Hold  a valid  driving  instructor's  certificate  Issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
governing  the  qualifications  of  instructors  in  privately 
owned  driver  training  schools. 


License  fee  is  $50.00.  It  is  valid  for  two  years. 


Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  the  following  cities: 

Carson  City 

El  ko 

Ely 

Fal Ion 

Las  Vegas 

North  Las  Vegas 

Reno 

Other  cities  as  scheduled: 


Alamo 

Lovelock 

Austin 

McDermitt 

Battle  Mountain 

Mercury 

Beatty 

Mesquite 

Boulder  City 

Minden 

Cal iente 

Overton 

Carlin 

Owyhee 

Empire 

Panaca 

Eureka 

Pioche 

Fern  ley 

Stateline 

Gabbs 

Toqopah 

Hawthorne 

Nells 

5300 


Henderson 
Incline  Village 


Winnemucca 

Yerington 


APPROVED  TRAINING 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


University  of  Nevada  (Reno  Campus) 


Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
Drivers  License  Division 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 
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DRIVING  INSTRUCTOR 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


A Driving  Instructor  Is  a person  who  is  qualified  to  instruct 
in  the  operation  of  a motor  vehicle  and  prepare  the  learner 
to  qualify  for  the  driver's  license. 


1 . Be  of  good  moral  character. 

P 

t . Pass  such  examination  as  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
may  require  on  traffic  laws,  safe  driving  practices  and 
operation  of  motor  vehicles. 

3.  Be  physically  able  to  operate  a motor  vehicle  safely  and 
train  others  in  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles. 

4.  Hold  a valid  Nevada  drivers  license. 

5.  Be  21  years  of  age  or  older. 

6.  Hold  a valid  driving  Instrutor's  certificate  issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
governing  the  qualifications  of  instructors  in  privately 
owned  driver  training  schools. 


License  fee  is  $10.00.  It  is  valid  for  two  years. 


Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  the  following  cities: 


Carson  City 

Elko 

Ely 

Fallon 

Las  Vegas 

North  Las  Vegas 

Reno  ,, 

Other  cities  as  scheduled: 


Alamo 

Austin 

Battle  Mountain 
Beatty 

Boulder  City 

Callente 

Carlin 

Empire 

Eureka 

Femley 

Gabbs 


Lovelock 

McDermi  tt 

Mercury 

Mesquite 

Minden 

Overton 

Owyhee 

Panaca 

Ploche 

Stateline 

Tonopah 

5902 


’w 


APPROVED  TRAINING 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Hawthorne 
Henderson 
Incline  Village 


Wei  Is 

Wlnnemucca 

Yeringtort 


University  of  Nevada  (Reno  Campus) 


Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
Drivers  License  Division 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 
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APPRENTICE  ELECTRICIAN 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


An  apprentice  electrician  may  be  any  person  who  is  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  23  years  old  in  Reno  or  18  and  24  in 
Las  Vegas  and  has  agreed  to  comply  with  all  of  the  written 
rules  stated  tn  the  apprenticeship  contract.  (Veterans  of 
active  duty  are  given  a two  year  credit  on  the  age  limit 
in  Reno  and  four  year  credit  in  Las  Vegas.)  An  apprentice 
electrician  works  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a journey- 
man in  this  field.  His  duties  consist  of  installing 
electrical  wiring  and  other  electrical  fixtures  in  construction 
work.  He  may  install  and  connect  high  tension  cables*  test 
installation  of  equipment  using  megger  or  low  voltage  equipment 
and  special  testing  transformer  or  high  voltage  equipment  to 
determine  insulation  resistance.  He  may  rig  scaffolds  and 
hoisting  equipment  for  installing  ducts  and  cables  on  walls 
and  ceiling  and  for  moving  heavy  equipment.  May  repair 
equipment  such  as  fans*  motors r blowers*  and  bus  bars*  and 
may  be  required  to  repair  major  electrical  equipment  such  as 
generators*  A salary  raise  is  granted  to  each  apprentice  at 
intervals  of  six  months  periods  as  his  trade  knowledge  and 
performance  improves. 


An  applicant  In  the  State  of  Nevada  must  meet  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  The  following  documents  must  be  filed  along  with  the 
appl  i cat  ion: 

a.  High  School  diploma  or  6ED. 

b.  High  School  transcript  of  grades  attained. 

1.  Grades  must  be  average  or  better. 

2.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  grades  in 
mathematics . 

c.  Record  of  any  special  training  taken  (University- 
Vocational  training  and  any  certificates  for 
special  training). 

d.  Age  must  be  18  up  to  and  including  the  age  of  23 
years  in, ,8§DQ  and  24  in  Las  Vegas.  (If  a veteran* 
a two  year  age  credit  In  Reno  (four  years  in 

Las  Vegas)  applies— this  does  not  apply  to  service 
in  reserve  forces  *not  on  active  duty). 

e.  Proof  of  age  (birth  certificate). 

f.  Record  of  the  required  -Aptitude  Test,  given  by  the 
Nevada  State  Employment  Service. 

g.  Physical  fitness  (not  a mSdical  examination— state- 
ment from  family  doctor  or  medical  statement  at 
discharge). 

h.  Armed  Forces  Discharge  if  a veteran 
.or 

Selective  Service  Classification. 

i.  Three  character  references  (not  relatives).  Applies 
to  Northern  Nevada  only-. 
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EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


2.  Must  be  of  good  morab  character. 

* 

3-  Must  have  been  a resident  of  Nevada  for  at  least  one 
year  prior  to  filing  an  application.  {Not  required 
in  Las  Vegas. } 

4.  Must  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States  or  have  declared 
his  Intention  of  becoming  a citizen. 

5.  An  apprentice  who  is  accepted  must  purchase  his  own 
tools  and  is  required  to  purchase  his  own  class  books 
each  year. 


None  for  Northern  Nevada  (Reno), 

$10.00  indenture  feei  refundable  on  compl.tion  (Las  Vegas). 


Joint  Apprenticeship  & Training  Committee 
For  the  Electrical  Industry 


8 lOQO  hours  on-the-job  training  (usually  4 years). 

[taring  apprenticeship  period*  the  Individual  will-  attend 
night  classes  (twice  a week  in  Reno  or  once  a week  for 
four  hours  per  night  in  Las  Vegas)* 


Secretary 

Joint  Apprenticeship  & Training  Committee 
For  the  Electrical  Industry 
1075  East  Second  Street i Suite  6 
Reno,  Nevada  89502 

Electrical  Workers’ 

Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee 
R.  G.  Park,  Secretary 
1521  Western  Street 
Las  Vegas*  Nevada  89102  4 

Electrical  Workers' 

Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee 
American  Potash  & Chemical  Corp. 

James  H.  McGee*  Chairman 
P.0.  Box  55 

Henderson*  Nevada  89015 
Electricians^ 

Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee 
Boulder  Canyon  Project 
0.  A.  KelTer  * Chairman 
Boulder  City*  Nevada  89005 


Maintenance  Electricians' 

Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee 
litanium  Metals  Corp.  of  America 
Nelson  Oldman,  Chairman 
P.0.  Box  2128 
Henderson,  Nevada  89015 

Electricians1 

Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee  (Mines  Plant) 
Kennecott  Copper  Corp. 

Howard  D.  Gardner,  Chairman 
McGill,  Nevada  89318 

Electricians' 

Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee  (Reduction  Plant) 
Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 
A.  M.  Sunde,  Chairman 
McGill,  Nevada  89318 
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ELECTROLOG I ST 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DOTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


* 


EXAMINATION 
_AND  FEE 

•requirements 


''ElectroToglst'1  means  any  person  who  engages  in  Jbe  occu- 
pation of  removing 'superfluous  hair  from  the  bod^of  any 
person  by  the  use  of  an  electric  needle  only. 


Every  application  for  admission  to  examination  as  an  elec- 
trologist  shall  be  submitted  In  writing  and  on  forms  pre- 
pared and  furnished  by  the  Board*  and  who: 

Jk 

1.  Is  not  less  than  18  years  of  age. 

I 

■ 

2.  Is  of  good  moral  character  and  temperate  habits. 

3.  Has  been  a bona  fide  resident  of  Nevada  for  6 months. 

4.  Has  Completed  any  one  of  the  following: 

^ £ 

I 

a.  A minimum  training  of  1*000  hours  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  an  approved  electrofogist 
in  an  approved  school  in  which  the  practice  is 
taught. 

* 

b.  Study  of  the  practice  for  at  least  1*000  hours 
extending  over  a period  of  5. consecutive  months* 
under  a licensed  electrologlst*  or  a hairdresser 
and  cosmetician. so  licensed. 

> 

c.  A valid  electrology  license  issued  by  a state  whose 
- licensing  requirements  are  equal  to  or  greater  than 

those  of  the  State  of  Nevada. 

d.  Either  training  or  practice,  or  a combination  of 
training  and  practice-,  in  electrology  outside  the 
State  of  Nevada  for  such  period  as  may  be  specified 
by  rules  of  the  board. 

5.  Has  successfully  completed  the  12th  grade  in  school  or  its 
equivalent. 


Examination  shall  be  practical  demonstrations  and  written  or 
oral  tests. 

Examination  fee  is  $15.00. 

The  fee  for  each  re-examination  (other  than  a second  exam- 
ination* for  which  no  fee  shall  be  charged)  Is  $7.50. 

Each  applicant*  in  addition  to  the  fees  specified  therein, 
shall  pay  to  the  board  the  reasonable  value  of  all  supplies 
hecessary  to  be  used  in  the  examination  or  examinations. 
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AGENCY  THAI 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


State  Board  of  Cosmetology 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Any  school  or  college  with  approved  courses  in  eiectrology. 

Department  of  Professional  and  Vocational  Standards 
Cosmetology  Division 
1020  "IT  Street  . 

Sacramento 4 California  9581 4 


Miss  Bernice  Randall 4 Secretary 
State  Board  of  Cosmetology 
111  West  Telegraph 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 
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DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


LICENSING 
BY  RECIPROCITY 


M 


EMBALMER 


An  embalmer  is  a licensed  technician  who  treats  a dead 
human  body  with  antiseptic  and  disinfectant  chemicals 
to  provide: 

1*  The  proper  sanitary  conditions. 

2.  A reasonable  degree  of  preservation. 

3.  Restoration  of  a normal  life  like  appearance  to 
the  body. 


An  applicant  for  a license  to  practice  the  profession  of 

embalming  in  the  State  of  Nevada  shall ^ 

1.  Have  attained -the  age  of  Sl^years.^ 

2.  Be  of  good  moral  character. 

3.  a high  scho  graduate  and  have  completed  two 
years  of  colle<  * or  the  equivalent.  The  college 
course  or  the  equivalent  must  include  6 semester 
hours  of  English,  9 semester  hours  of  biological 
science,  and  9 semester  hours  of  Chemistry. 

.4,  Have  completed „the_iu.ll.„co.urs£..0.f.  instruction. in.. an 
embalming  college  or  school  of  mortuary  science  ac- 
credited by  the  Conference  of  Funeral  Service  Exam- 
ining Boards  of  the  United  States,  Incorporated, 
and  approved  by  the  Board  and  have  not  less  than  1 
year's  practical  experience  under  the  supervision  of 
an  embalmer  licensed  in  the  State  of.  Nevada* 

5.  Have  actually  embalmed  at  least  50  bodies  under  the 
supervision  of  a licensed  embalmer  prior  to  the  date 
of  examination. 

6.  Present  to  the  Board  affidavits  of  at  least  two  rep- 
utable residents  of  the  county  in  which  the  applicant 
proposes  to  engage  in' the  practice  of  an  embalmer  to 
the  effect  that  the  applicant  is  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. 


Reciprocity  may  be  arranged  by  the  Board  if  an  applicant: 

1.  Is  a graduate  of  a school  of  mortuary  science- which 
is  accredited  by  the  Conference  of  Funeral  Services 
Examining  Boards  of  the  United  States,  Incorporated. 

2.  Is  licensed  as  a>.  embalmer  in  another  state. 

3.  Has  practiced  embalming  successfully  for  at  least  5 
years  and  .practiced  actively  for  two  years  immediately 
preceding  the  application  for  ..  license  by  reciprocity. 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


■ 

1 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


4.  Is  of  good  moral  character  and  has  been  a resident 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  for  at  least  6 months. 

5.  Has  passed  an  oral  examination  given  by  the  board 
on  the  subjects  set  forth  in  subsection  2 of  NRS 
642.090. 

6.  Pays  a fee  of  $75.00  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 


Examinations  shall  be  both  written  and  oral*  and  by 
actual  demonstration  on  a cadaver  or  written  affidavit 
of  Nevada  proctor.  Applicants  shall  be  examined  in  the 
following  areas: 

1.  Anatomy,  sanitary  science  and  signs  of  death. 

2.  Care,  disinfection*  preservation*  transportation  of 
and  burial*  or  other  final  disposition  of  dead  bodies. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  death  may  be  determined* 

4.  The  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infectious  and  con- 
tagious disease. 

5.  Chemistry*  including  toxicology. 

6*  Restorative  art*  Including  plastic  surgery  and  derma 
surgery. 

7.  Rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
relative  to  infectious  diseases  and  quarantine. 

8.  Any  other  subject  which  the  board  may  determine  by 
rule  or  regulation  to  be  necessary  or  proper  in  order 
to  prove  the  efficiency  and  qualification  of  the  appli 
cant. 

* 

$tate  license  fee  not  to  exceed  $75.00 

v Renewal  fee  not  to  exceed  15.00 

\ Time  limits  on  State  license  ■ One  Year 


Nevada  State  Board  of  Funeral  Directors  and  Einbalmers 

\ 

\ 

INH  STATih,  None 

OTHER:  ThX  board  shall  approve  such  colleges  and  schools 
of  Mortuary ^Science  as  are  accredited  by  the  Conference 
of  Funeral  Service  Examining  Boards  of  the  United  States, 
Incorporated.  \ 


\ 
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FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Mr.  Si ’as  E.  Ross,  Secretary- Treasurer 
State  Board  of  Funeral  Directors  and  Embaimers 
P.0.  Box  2068 
Reno,  Nevada  89505 


\ 

v 

T, 
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HOISTING  ENGINEER 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING^ 


Any  person  who  operates  any  steam,  electric,  gas,  air*  or 
any  other  hoisting  machine  over  6 horsepower  v#hen  either 
is  used  in  lowering  or  hoisting  men  in  a mine. 


Applicant  must:  ^ 

1.  Know  the  safety  laws  pertaining  to  mining  and  all  bell 
code  signals  in  order  to  operate  a cage,  skip,  or 
bucket. 

2.  File  with  his  application  a form  from  a licensed  physician 
stating  the  condition  of  the  applicant’s  heart,  sighl, 
and  hearing. 

a.  The  applicant  shall  have  a visual  acuity  of  at 

least  20/80  in  each  eye  separately  without  correction, 
provided  that  the  vision  in  either  or  both  eyes  can 
be  brought  up  to  20/40. 

b.  If  the  applicant  has  only  one  eye,  the  vision  must  be 
not  less  than  20/50  and  must  be  brought  up  to  20/30 
by  glasses. 

c.  The  applicant  must  be  able  to  hear  ordinary  conversation 

- at^  &-feet-_ln_one_or„.botttjearsJ. .... 

d.  The  applicant  must  not  be  subject  to  attacks  of  uncon- 
sciousness or  incoordination  due  to  heart  disease  or 
any  other  cause. 


Oral  or  written  examination  will  be  given  at  the  discretion 
of  the  district  examining  board. 

$5  license  fee. 

$2.50  for  change  of  classification. 


Inspector  of  Mines 
Mervin  0.  Gall  after 
Capitol  Building 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 
Tel ephone : ( 720 ) 882*7500 


Any  man  over  20  years  old  (and  not  addicted  to  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  or  drugs)  may  be  an  apprentice  hoist  in 9 
engineer.  An  apprentice  hoisting  engineer  shall  be  under  the 
tutelage  of  a hoisting  engineer  vgho  holds  a Nevada  hoisting 
engineer’s  licenses  which  license  Is  in  good  standing  and 
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FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


qualifying  the  hoisting  engineer  to  operate  the  type  and 
horsepower  of  the  hoist  in  which  operation  the  apprentice 
hoisting  engineer  is  being  instructed. 


Inspector  of  Mines 
Mervin  0,  Gallagher 
Capitol  Building 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 
Telephone:  (720)  882-7500 
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REGISTERED  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEER 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


i 


A person  who  by  reason  of  his  professional  education  and 
practical  experience  is  qualified  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
to  engage  In  the  professional. services  of  surveying,  con- 
sultation* investigation!  evaluation!  planning  and  design* 
or  responsible  supervision  of  construction  or  operation  in 
connection  with  any  public  or  private  utilities,  structures* 
buildings*  machines*  equipment*  processes*  works  or  projects 
wherein  the  public  welfare  or  the  safeguarding  of  life* 
health  or  property  is  concerned  or  involved*  when  such  pro- 
fessional services  require  the  application  of  engineering 
principles  and  data. 


An  applicant  for  a registered  professional  engineer's  license 
must  be: 

1.  A citizen  of  the  United  States*  or  must  declare  his  Inten- 
tions to  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Over  21  years  old. 

i 

3.  Of  good  character  and  reputation. 

4.  A graduate  from  an  approved  course  in  engineering  of 
four  years  or  more  in  a school  or  college  approved  by 

therboar^^srof^atr  sf  acto  ry~s tandi  ng  * - and  must-  h ave-  - - 

a specific  record  of  an  additional  4 years  or  more  of 
active  experience  in  engineering  work  of  a character 
satisfactory  to  the  Board*  Indicating  that  the  applicant 
is  competent  to  be  placed  in  responsible  charge  of  such 
work*  or  he  must  have  a specific  record  of  8 years  or 
more  of  active  experience  in  engineering  work  of  a char- 
acter satisfactory  to  the  Boai?d*  indicating  that  the 
applicant  Is  competent  to  be  placed  in  responsible 
charge  of  such  work'. 

The  satisfactory  completion* of  each  year  of  approved  courses 
In  engineering  in  a school  or  college  approved  by  the  Board 
as  of  satisfactory  standing  without  graduation  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  one  year  of  active  experience. 

Graduation  In  a course  other  than  engineering  from  a college 
or  university  of  recognized  standing  shall  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  2 years  of  active  experience. 

No  applicant  shall  receive  credit  for  more  than  4 years  of 
active  experience  because  of  educational  qualifications. 

An  applicant  who  meets  all  of  the  State  requirements  for  a 
registered  professional  engineer  is  eligible  to  apply*  al- 
though he  may  not  be  practicing  his  profession  at  the  time  of 
making  his  application. 


o 


ERIC 


t. 


REQUIRED  FEES 

Application  fee*...... ....$35.00 

Annual  renewal  fee $10.00 

AGENCY  THAT 
. ISSUES  LICENSE 

State  Board  of  Registered  Professional  Engineers 
P.0.  Box  5208 
Reno * Nevada  89503 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

In  State: 

College  of  Engineering 
University  of  Nevada 
Reno  or  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

Mackay  School  of  Mines 
University  of  Nevada 
Reno»  Nevada 

Other: 

Any  accredited  college  or  university  with  approved 
courses  in  engineering  or  land  surveying. 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 

The  Executive  Secretary 

State  Board  of  Registered  Professional  Engineers 
P.0.  Box  5208  __  - 

Reno i Nevada  89503 


' FARM  LABOR  CONTRACTOR 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQU IREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Contracts  and  performs  farm  labor.  Does  not  include  sheep 
shearing  and  forage  harvesting. 

Performance  bond  based  upon  weekly  payroll. 

Insurance  liability  if  providing  transportation. 

Industrial  insurance  coverage  for  employees. 

t ■ 

Moral  character  and  good  faith. 

Fee  $10.00  per  year. 


Nevada  Department  of  Agriculture 

R.O.  Box  1209 

Reno , Nevada  89504 


None 


Nevada  Department  of  Agriculture 
P.0.  Box  1209 
Reno,  Nevada  89504 
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HAIRDRESSERS  AND  COSMETICIANS 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


"Hairdresser  and  cosmetician"  means  any  person  who  engages 
in  the  practice  of  cosmetology,  except  the  branches  of 
electrolysis  and  manicuring. 

A "junior  operator"  means  any  person  who  is  engaged  in 
learning  or  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  occupation  of  a 
hairdresser  and  cosmetician  in  a hairdressing  or  cosmeto- 
logical  establishment  under  the  supervision  of  a licensed 
hairdresser  and  cosmetician. 


Every  application  for  admission  to  examination,  and  every 

application  for  registration  as  a hairdresser  and  cosme- 
tician, or  in  any  branch  of  cosmetology,  shall  he  in  writing 

on  forms  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  board. 

All  applicants  must  meet  the  following  requirements; 

+ 

1.  Is  not  less  than  18  years  of  age. 

2.  Is  of  good  moral  character  and  temperate  habits, 

3.  Has  been  a bona  fide  resident  of  Nevada  for  6 months. 

4.  Must  have  successfully  completed  the  10th  grade  in 

'schd5l_dr“tts^eqa1vaientr — 

5.  Had  training  of  at  least  1,800  hours,  extending  over 
a school  term  of  10  months  in  a school  of  cosmetology 
approved  by  the  board;  or 

6.  Practiced  the  occupation  of  a cosmetologist  for  a period 
of  4 years  outside  the  State  of  Nevada;  or 

7.  Served  for  at  least  2 years  as  a junior  operator  in  a 
licensed  cosmetological  establishment  In  which  all  of 
the  occupations  of  a cosmetologist  are  practiced. 


Examination  shall  be  practical  demonstrations  and  written  or 
oral  tests.  ■ 

Examination  fee  $15.00. 

The  fee  for  each  re-examination  {other  than  a second  exam- 
ination, for  which  no  fee  shall  be  charged)  is  $5.00. 

Each  applicant,  in  addition  to  the-  fees  specified  therein, 
shall  pay  to  the  board  the  reasonable  value  of  all  supplies 
necessary  to  be  used  In  the  examination  or  examinations. 


State  Board  of  Cosmetology 
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APPROVED  TRAINING 


IN  STATE: 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


* 


Ponce  Beauty  ColMge 
102  East  Secon*  - 
Reno,  Nevada'  2 

Prater  Way  College  of  Beauty 
1627  Prate,'  Way 
Sparks,  Nevada  89431 

Las  Vegas  8eauty  College 
124  South  4th  Street 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 

Mar! nello -Hollywood  Beauty  College 
116  North  3rd  Street 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 

Sierra  Beauty  College 
105  North  Sierra  Street 
Reno,  Nevada  89502 

Sahara  Beauty  Academy 

953  East  Sahara 

Las  Vegas , Nevada  39109 

Southern  Nevada  Vocational  Technical 

Training  Center 

Cosmetology  Department 

5710  Maple  Street 

Las  Vegas 5 Nevada  '89109 


OTHER: 

Any  school  or  college  wi^h  approved  courses  in  hairdressing 
and  cosnietology. 


Miss  Bernice  Randall*  Secretary 
State  Beard  of  Cosmetology 
111  West  Telegraph  Avenue 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 
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FLIGHT  INSTRUCTOR 
AIRPLANE,  GLIDER,  OR  ROTORCRAFT 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  OUT  I ES 


REQUIREMENT 
rOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Teachers  theory  of  navigation,  meteorology,  airframes  and 
power  plants  and  technique  and  performance  of  maneuvers  as 
well  as  practical  aspects  of  foregoing  in  flight. 


•H 

Hold  a commercial  pilot  certification  and  pass  an  oral  and 
practical  d;est  on  teaching  techniques  and  a written  exam- 
ination on  fundamentals  of  teaching  and  the  techniques  and 
performance  of  flight  maneuvers* 

Must  be  at  least  18  years  old. 


None 


Federal  Aviation  Administration 


Available  from  Air  Agencies  Flying  Schools  with  Flight 
Instructor. 


Contact  General  Aviation  District  Office  at  Las  Vegas  or  Reno. 

FAA  McCarran  Airport 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  £>9111 

FAA  Reno  Municipal  Airport 
Reno,  Nevada  89502 
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GROUND  INSTRUCTOR 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE  ' 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


agency  that 

ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Teaches  aviation  meteorology,  navigation,  physiology,  air- 
frame, power  plants*  Federal  Aviation  Regulations*  pilotage, 
dead  reckoning  and  radio. 


1.  Be  of  good  moral  character  and  at  least  18  years  of 
age. 

2.  Pass  a written  examination. 


A written  examination  with  a grade  of  70£  or  better  is 
required.  No  fees. 


Federal  Aviation  Administration 


4 


None 


Genera;  Aviation  District  Office  at  Las  Vegas  or  Reno. 

McCarran  Airport 

Las  Vegas.  Nevada  89111 

Reno  Municipal  Airport 
Reno.  Nevada  89502 
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INDEPENDENT  AND/OR  PUBLIC  INSURANCE  ADJUSTER 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT,, 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


''Adjuster"  means  any  person  who*  for  compensation  as  an 
independent  contractor  for  fee  or  commission*  investigates* 
settles  and  reports  to  his  principal  relative  to  claims 
arising  under  insurance  contracts*  on  behalf  solely  of 
either  the  insurer  or  the  insured. 


The  applicant  must  fulfil!  the  following  requirements: 

1*  Make  an  application  and  submit  fingerprint  cards. 

2.  Take  written  examination. 

3.  Be  21  years  of  age. 

h 

4.  Be  bona  fide  resident  of  Nevada  for  6 months. 

5.  Have  2 years  experience*  or  special  training  with 
reference  to  the  handling  of  loss  claims  under 
insurance  contracts  of  sufficient  duration  and 
extent  reasonably 'to  make  him  competent  to  fulfill 
the  responsibilities  of  an  adjuster. 

6.  Be  bonded  - $5tOOO.OG. 

7.  Never  been  convicted  of  P felony. 


Si 0.00  examination  fee. 
Si 0.00  license  fee. 


Department  of  Commerce*  Insurance  Division 


Insurance  Code  - £2.50  from  the  Insurance  Division 
River  Study  Books 


Contact:  Department  of  Commerce*  Insurance  Division 

Nye  Building,  Room  319 
201  South  Fall  Street 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 
or 

Refer  to:  Nevada  Revised  Statutes,  685.020. 
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INSURANCE  AGENT,  NONRESIDENT 

DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 

“Nonresident  agent n means  any  agent  as  defined  as 
residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territories  or  any 
state  in  the  United  States  other  than  Nevada. 

REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 

Resident  of  District  of  Columbia,  territory  or  other  state 
with  which  we  have  a reciprocal  agreement  may  become 
licensed  upon  proper  application  and  a Certificate  of 
License  Status  from  his  state  of  domicile.  If  we  do  not 
have  a reciprocal  agreement  with  his  state  of  domicile,  he 
must  Qualify  by  written  examination  through  this  Insurance 
Division. 

pi 

1.  Application 

2.  21  years  of  age. 

3.  Fingerprint  cards. 

4.  Appointment  and  fees  from  an  insurer. 

EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 

If  an  examination  is  required,  the  fee  is  $10.00  for  each 
class. 

AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 

Department  of  Commerce,  Insurance  Division 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

Insurance  Code  *■  May  be  purchased  from  Insurance  Division  - 
$2.50. 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 

Contact:  Department  of  Commerce,  Insurance  Division 
Nye  Build' ig  Room  319 
201  South  Fall  Street 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

Or  See:  Nevada  Revised  Statutes  684.150  and  684.020. 


LU 


INSURANCE  AGENT*  RESIDENT 


DESCRIPTION  "Agent”  means  any  person*  partnership*  association  or 

OF  DUTIES  corporation  who  or  which  solicits*  negotiates  or  effects 

in  this  state*  on  behalf  of  any  company,  contracts  for 
insurance  of  any  of  the  classifications  listed  in  NRS 
681.010.  A person  who  secures  and  forwards  information 
for  th*.  purposes  of  group  insurance  coverages  or  for 
enrolling  individuals  under  group  insurance  coverages* 
or  issuing  certificates  thereunder*  where  no  commission 
is  paid  for  such  services,  is  not  an  agent  and  is  not 
required  to  he  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


1.  90  day  resident. 

2.  21  years  of  age. 

3.  Examination  - written. 

4.  Application  and  fingerprint  cards. 

5.  Appointment  from  an  insurer. 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


.j 

Must  qualify  by  written  examination  for  each  class  of 
insurance  he  wishes  to  sell.  Examination  fee  $10.00  for 
each  class. 


AGENCY  THAT  Department  of  Commerce*  Insurance  Division 

LISSUES  LICENSE 


Ar.P ROVED  TRAINING  Insurance  Code  * May  be  purchased  from  insurance  Division  - 

$2.50. 

Piver  Study  Books  may  be  purchased  from  Bert  Acre a*  Reno. 
Occasional  courses  are  given  by  University. 

Occasional  courses  are  given  by  Reno  Adult  Education. 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Contact;  Department  of  Commerce 
Insurance  Division 
Nye  Building  Room  319 
201  South  Fall  Street 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

or 

Check:  Nevada  Revised  Statutes,  684.020 
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INSURANCE  BROKER,  NONRESIDENT 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


"Nonresident  broker'*  means  any  person,  partnership* 
association  or  corporation*  not  a resident  of  or  a domiciled 
company  In  this  state,  who  or  which  for  money,  commission, 
brokerage  or  anything  of  value  acts  or  aids  in  any  manner  in 
any  solicitations  or  negotiation,  on  behalf  of  the  assured, 
of  contracts  of  any  of  the  kind  or  kinds  enumerated  in 
Chapter  681  of  Nevada  Revised  Statutes. 


Certificate  of  License  Status  from  State  of  Domicile. 

Application  * $2*500.00  bond.  Fingerprint  cards > 21  years 
of  age. 

No  examination  required  if  we  have  a reciprocal  agreement 
with  his  state  of  Domicile.  If  not  then  $10.00  examination 
fee  for  each  class. 

$50.00  fee  if  residency  is  more  than  50  miles  from  Nevada. 
$25.00  fee  if  residency  is  less  than  50  miles  from  Nevada. 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Commerce*  Insurance  Division 


Insurance  Code  - May  be  purchased  from  Insurance  Division  - 
$2.50. 


Contact:  Department  of  Commerce)  Insurance  Division 

Nye  Building,  Room  319 
201  South  Fall  Street 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 
or 

Refer  to:  Nevada  Revised  statutes  684. D20 


/ 
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INSURANCE  8R0KER.  RESIDENT 

DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 

"Broker"  means  a person  who,  for  compensation  and  on  behalf 
of  another  person*  transacts  insurance  with*  but  not  on 
behalf  of,  any  insurer. 

REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 

1.  Application  and  fingerprint  cards. 

2.  90  day  residence  in  Nevada. 

3.  21  years  of  age. 

4.  Has  been  an  agent  for  1 year*  or  a solicitor  for  2 
years  or,  qualifies  by  examination  (written). 

5.  $2*500.00  bond. 

EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 

requirements 

$10.00  for  each  class  of  insurance. 
$25.00  broker  license. 

$25.00  license  fee. 

agency  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 

Department  of  Contnerce*  Insurance  Division 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

Insurance  Code  * May  be  purchased  from  Insurance  Division  - 
$2.50. 

Piver  Study  Books 

Occasional  Courses  at  University  or  Reno  Adult  Education. 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 

Contact:  Department  of  Commerce*  Insurance  Division 

Nye  Building  Room  319 
£01  South  Fall  Street 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

or 

Refer  to:  Nevada  Revised  Statutes*  684.020. 

m . 
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FRATERNAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 


ERJC 


DESCRIPTION  The  term  "Insurance  agent"  as  used  - means  any  authorized 

OF  DUTIES  or  acknowledged  agent  of  a society  who  acts  as  such  in  the 

solicitation*  negotiation  or  procurement  or  making  of  a life 
insurance,  accident  and  health  insurance  or  annuity  contract. 


REQUIREMENTS  No  examination. 

FOR  LICENSE 

Appointment  from  a fraternal  society  licensed  in  Nevada. 
Application. 


EXAMINATION  Annual  license  fee  - $8.00. 

AND  FEE 

REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT  Department  of  Commerce  * Insurance  Division 

ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING  None 


FOR  FURTHER  Contact:  Department  of  Commerce,  Insurance  Division 

INFORMATION  Nye  Building,  Room  319 

201  South  Fall  Street 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

or  see:  Nevada  Revised  Statutes*  688.335 


Q1 


MANAGING  GENERAL  INSURANCE  AGENT  * RESIDENT 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


"Managing  general  agent'1  means  an  Individual*  firm* 
corporation*  copartnership  or  other  legal  entity  appointed* 
as  an  independent  contractor,  by  one  or  more  insurers  to 
exercise  general  supervision  over  the  business  of  the 
insurer  in  this  state*  with  authority  to  appoint  agents 
for  such  insurers  and  to  terminate  such  appointments.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  life  and  accident  and  health 
insurance. 


1.  Application  must  be  made. 

2.  Appointment  by  insurer  or  underwriter. 


Agent  and/or  broker  examination. 
$10.00  for  each  class  of  insurance, 
$ ,00  appointment  fee. 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Commerce*  Insurance  Division 


Insurance  Code:  $2.50  from  Insurance  Division 

Piver  Study  Books 


Contact:  Department  of  Commerce*  Insurance  Division 

Nye  Building  Room  319 
20 1 South  Fall  Street 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 

or 

Check  Nevada  Revised  Statutes*  684.020, 


/ 
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SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE  (INSURANCE) 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


"Service  representative"  means  an  individual  regularly 
employed  on  salary  by  an  insurer*  group  of  insurers*  or 
managing  general  agent*  who  works  in  the  field  with  and 
assists  agents  and  solicitors  in  soliciting*  negotiating 
and  effectuating  insurance  for  such  insurer  or  for  the 
insurers  represented  by  such  mamging  general  agent, 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  life  and  accident  and 
health  insurance, 


The  applicant  must: 

1 . Be  a resident. 

2.  Be  21  years  of  age. 

3.  File  an  application. 

4.  Be  appointed  by  an  Insurer  or  managing  general  agent. 

5.  Be  licensed  for  each  company,  group  of  companies*  or 

managing  general  agent  by  whom  he  is  employed. 

6.  Be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance. 

I 

$5.00  fee 


Department  of  Commerce*  Insurance  Division 


None 

Contact:  Department  of  Commerce,  Insurance  Division 

Nye  Building*  Room  319 
201  South  Fall  Street 
Carson  City,  Nr  ’da  89701 

: Nevada  Revise  .atutes*  684.020. 


t: 


rtf 


Refer  to 


SOLICITOR  (RESIDENT  ONLV) 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 

"Solicitor"  means  any  person  engaged  in  the  solicitation 
of  contracts  of  the  kind  or  kinds  enumerated  for  any  agent* 
broker  or  nonresident  broker,  (However*  NRS  684,260  1 (A) 
“Only  to  a natural  person  who  has  been  a bona  fide  resident 
of  this  state  for  not  less  than  3 months  immediately  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  application11  nullifies  the  nonresident 
broker  portion  of  684,020  (7), 

REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 

90  day  residency, 

21  years  of  age. 

Appointment  and  appointment  fee  from  resident  agent  or 
broker. 

Written  examination. 

EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 

$10.00  for  each  class  for  which  agent  or  broker  is  licensed 
except  life  (Class  1). 

AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 

Department  of  Commerce*  Insurance  Division 

J 1 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

Insurance  Code  ■ Obtained  for  $2,50  from  Insurance  Division* 
Piver  Study  Books 

Occasional  classes  at  UN  or  Adult  Education  In  Reno. 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 

Contact:  Department  of  Commerce*  Insurance  Division 

Nye  Building*  Room  319 
201  South  Fall  Street 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 

Refer  to:  Nevada  Revised  Statutes*  684.020, 

PRIVATE  INVESTIGATOR 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
rOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


"Private  Investigator"  means  any  person  who  for  any 
consideration  engages  in  business  or  accepts  employment 
to  furnish*  or  agrees  to  make  or  makes  any  investigation 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  information  with  reference  to: 

1.  The  identity,  habits,  conduct,  business,  occupation, 
honesty,  integrity,  credibility,  knowledge,  trust- 
worthiness, ef f i ci ency , loyalty,  activity,  movement, 
whereabouts",  afi  nations,  associations,  transactions, 
acts,  reputation  or  character  of  any  person; 

2.  The  location,  disposition  or  recovery  of  lost  or  stolen 
property; 

3.  The  cause  or  responsibility  for  fires,  libels*  losses, 
accidents  or  damage  or  injury  to  persons  or  to  property; 
or 

4.  Securing  evidence  to  be  used  before  any  court*  board, 
office:  or  investigating  coimiittee. 


Be  at  leasL  21  years  of  age. 

Be  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Be  of  good  moral  character  and  temperate  habits. 

Be  a resident  o*  the  State  of  NeiJ~da  for  at  least  6 months. 

Have  nc*  felony  cunv^tion. 

That  the  applicant  has  had  3 years  of  experience  prior  to 
in  application  for  a license.  (A  year's  experience  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  2,000  hours  of  actual  compensated 
work  performed  by  the  applicant  within  ten  vea^s  next 
preceding  the  filing  of  an  application.) 

Applicant  must  file  with  the  board  a surety  bond  executed  by 
the  applicant^  with  two  or  more  sureties  or  by  a surety 
company  authorized  to  do  business  in  this  state,  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  and  honest  conduct  of  the  business  for  which 
the  applicant  is  licensed.  The  amount  of  the  required  bond 
fcr  1i censing  is  $10,000. 

No  person,  unless  he  is  licensed  under  Chapter  648,  shall 
1.  engage  in  the  business  of  Private  Investigator, 

.".  advertise  his  business  as  such*  irrespective  of  the 
name  or  title  actually  used. 

Other  requirements  as  determined  by  the  board. 


Applicant  shall  file  with  the  board  a written  application 
accompanied  by  a fee  of  $25.00  to  cover  costs  of  examination. 
The  fee  shall  not  be  rebatable.  the  applicant  fails  to 
pass  the  examination  required  by  NRS  648.100  he  shall6  not  be 
reexamined  until  he  has  paid  another  fee  of  $25.00  to  cover 
costs  of  reexami nat i f’  . License  fee  is  $75.00  oar  year  due 
on  July  1.  The  board  may  provide  *,hat  the  fee  be  reduced 
ratably  for  portions  of  the  license  per’’j* 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Department  of  Attorney  General 
Private  Investigator's  Licensing  Board 
Supreme  Court  Building 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 


That  the  applicant  has  had  3 years  of  experience  prior  to 
an  application  for  a license.  (A  year's  experience  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  2,000  hours  if  actual  compensated 
work  performed  by  the  applicant  within  10  years  next 
preceding  the  filing  of  an  application.) 


Department  of  Attorney  General 
Private  Investigator's  Licensing  Board 
Supreme  Court  Building 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 
882-7401 


5931 


LABORATORY  ASSISTANT 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 

for  license 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


He  shall  assist  manually  in  laboratory  procedures  which 
require  minimal  exercise  of  independent  judgment  and 
limited  technical  skill. 


He  shall  be  a high  school  graduate!  and  subsequent  to 
graduation  shall  have  demonstrated  a certain  ability  to 
assist  in  laboratory  procedures*  including  assisting  in 
autopsy  examination*  preparation  of  specimens*  etc., 
after  1 year  of  training  by  a certified  laboratory 
director. 


$10.00  shall  accompany  application. 


Kevada  State  Board  of  Health 
790  Sutro  Street 
Reno,  Nevada  89502 

On-job-training  at  a laboratory  under  an  approved  director. 


State  Board  of  Health 
790  Sutro  Street 
Reno,  Nevada  8S502 
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He  shall  be  a physician  certified  in  anatomical  and/or 
clinical  pathology  by  the  ftnerican  Board  of  Pathology 
or  the  American  Osteopathic  Board  of  Pathology,  or 
possess  qualifications  which  are  equivalent  to  those 
required  for  such  certification,  or 
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EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


F 

APPROVED  TRAINING 


RjOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


(b)  He  shall  possess  a Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Biological 
Sciences i and  shall  have  achieved  subsequent  to  graduation 
five  years  of  pertinent  experience  as  a laboratory 
technician  acceptable  to  the  Board  and  shall  taLe  an 
examination  to  determine  whether  he  is  qualified  to  perform 
those  procedures  requested  in  application. 

A director  qualifying  tinder  this  factor  (4)  must  demonstrate 
continuing  proficiency  in  the  laboratory  fields  requested  in 
his  application. 

5.  For  a period  ending  January  1*  1967,  an  exception  to  the 
requirements  of  factors  1,  2,  or  3 above  will  be  made  if 
the  director  holds  a master’s  degree  from  an  accredited 
institution  with  a chemical  * physiological  or  biological 
science  as  a major  subject  and  subsequent  to  graduation 
has  had  five  years  of  accredited  clinica'  laboratory 
experience  and  at  least  five  years  residence  in  Nevada 
prior  to  January  1,  1967. 


$10.00  shall  accompany  application. 


Nevada  State  Board  of  Health 
790  Sutro  Street 
Reno , Nevada  89502 

University  of  Nevada 
or  other  approved  university. 


State  Board  of  Health 
790  Sutro  Street 
Reno,  Nevada  89502 


0934 


MANICURISTS 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 

"Manicurist11  means  any  person  who*  for  compensation*  engages 
only  in  the  occupation  of  manicuring  the  nails  of  any  person. 

REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 

Every  application  for  admission  to  examination  as  a manicurist 

shall  be  submitted  in  writing  and  on  forms  prepared  and 

furnished  by  the  board,  and  who: 

1.  Is  not  less  than  18  years  of  age. 

2.  Is  of  good  moral  character  and  temperate  habits. 

3.  Has  been  a bona  fide  resident  of  Nevada  for  6 months. 

4.  Has  completed  the  10th  grade  in  school  or  its  equivalent. 

5.  Had  practical  training  of  at  least  350  hours  extending 
over  a period  of  not  less  than  3-^months  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  a licensed  instructor  in  a 
licensed  school  in  which  the  practice  is  taught*  or 

6.  Practiced  manicuring  for  a period  of  1 year  outside  the 
State  ol  Nevada. 

EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Examination  shall  include  both  practical  demonstrations 
and  written  or  oral  tests. 

Examination  fee  $10.00. 

The  fee  for  each  re-examination  (other  than  a second  exam- 
ination* for  which  no  fee  shall  be  charged)  i*  $2*50. 

Each  applicant*  in  addition  to  the  fees  specified  therein* 
shall  pay  to  the  board  the  reasonable  value  of  all  supplies 
necessary  to  be  used  in  the  examination  or  examinations. 

AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 

State  Board  of  Cosmetology 

& 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

IN  STATE: 

Ponce  Beauty  College 
102  East  Second  Street 
RenOt  Nevada  89502 

Sierra  Beauty  College 
105  North  Sierra  Street 
Reno , Nevada  89502 

f>935 

if* 

95 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Prater  Way  College  of  Beauty 
1627  Prater  Way 
Sparks,  Nevada  89431 

Sahara  Beauty  Academy 

953  East  Sahara 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89109 

Las  Vegas  Beauty  College 
124  South  Fourth  Street 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 

Marinel lo-Hollywood  Beauty  College 
116  North  Third  Street 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 

Southern  Nevada  Vocational 
Technical  Training  Center 
Cosmetology  Department 
5710  Maple  Street 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89109 


OTHER: 

Any  school  or  college  with  courses  in  manicuring  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Cosmetology. 


Miss  Bernice  Randall,  Secretary 
State  Board  of  Cosmetology 
111  West  Telegraph  Avenue 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 


5936 


airframe  and/or  pohekplant  mechanic 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 

Performs  inspections;  repairs  and  overhauls  aircraft  and 
aircraft  power pi  ants. 

REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 

Before  an  applicant  can  take  the  written  examination i he 
must: 

Have  18  months  practical  experience  for  each  rating  or 
30  months  experience  for  both. 

Graduate  from  * cert i fied  mechanic  school. 

Applicant  must  take  a written  examination;  and  after 
passing  the  examination » he  must  take  an  oral  and  practical 
examination. 

EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 

No  fees  to  the  PAA.  If  oral  and  practical  tests  are  taken 
from  desianated  examiner^  a fee  will  be  charged  - approximately 
$25 . 00  to  $50.00. 

AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

FAA  certified  mechanic  school  or  experience  on- the -Job 
training  under  supervision  of  a certified  mechanic. 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 

General  Aviation  District  Office 

Me  Car  ran  Airport 

Las  Vegas » Nevada  89111 

Reno  Municipal  Airport 
Reno»  Nevada  89502 

, ‘79,77 


METEOROLOGIST 

AND 

METEOROLOGICAL  TECHNICIAN  (Observer-Briefer) 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Prepares  weather  forecasts  for  various  areas.  Makes  hourly 
weather  observations  for  aviation  and  dailY  climatological 
observations.  Forecasts  river  flow  for  the  various  rivers 
in  Nevada  and  surrounding  areas.  Prepares  forestry  forecasts 
for  the  federal  and  state  forestry  interests.  Issues  severe 
weather  warnings.  Takes  radiological  observations  for  civil 
defense.  Collects  and  documents  climatological  and  aviation 
weather  observations  for  many  Nevada  and  eastern  California 
points. 


As  an  observer-briefer  a Weather  Bureau  "Pilot  Weather 
Briefer"  course  is  required.  Also  surface  and  upper  air 
observational  examinations  are  required. 

Training  of  the  equivalent  to  a degree  in  Meteorology  is 
required  for  meteorologist  positions. 

Observer-briefers  must  have  training  in  observations*  usually 
in  the  U*S.  Air  Force  or  Navy* 


For  employment  a general  federal  Civil  Service  Examination  is 
the  first  requirement.  The  obrerver-briefer  examinations  are 
given  by  the  Weather  Bureau  at  no  cost. 

Meteorologist  positions  are  filled  by  educational  requirements 
only.  No  further  examination  is  retired. 


United  States  Department  ,of  Coiranerce 
Environmental  Science  Service*  Administration 
Weather  Bureau 


University  meteorology  courses  are  given  at  numerous 
uni  versi  ti  es  \and  col  leges . 


Meteorologist  in  Charge 
Weather  Bureau  Office 
2601  East  Plumb  Lane 
Reno,  Nevada  89502 
Phone:  (702)  784-5402 

Meteorologist  in  Charge 
Weather  Bureau  Office 
McCarran  Airport 
Las  vegas,  Nevada 
Phone:  736-2508 

§938 


NOTARY  PUBLIC 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Takes  depositions  and  administer  oaths  and  affirmations. 
Takes  affidavits  to  be  used  before  any  court*  judge  or 
officer  in  this  state.  Takes  and  certifies  to  the 
acknowledgment  or  proof  of  powers  of  attorney,  mortgages* 
deeds  and  other  instruments  in  writing. 


1,  Must  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 

2,  Must  be  a qualified  voter  in  this  state, 

3,  Must  furnish  a bond  in  the  sum  of  $2*000,00  upon 
the  surety  of  a qualified  surety  company. 

$25,00  shall  accompany  application. 


Office  of  the  Governor 


No  special  training  required. 


Office  of  the  Governor 
Capito7  Building 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 


5939 


PRACTICAL  NURSE 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


“Practice  of  practical  nursing"  means  the  performance  for 
compensation  of  selected  acts  in  the  care  of  the  ill, 
injured  or  infirm  under  the  direction  of  a registered 
professional  nurse,  a licensed  physician,  a licensed 
dentist  or  a licensed  chiropodist , not  requiring  the 
substantial  specialized  skill,  judgment  and  knowledge 
required  in  professional  nursing. 


Each  applicant  for  a license  to  practice  as  a practical 
nurse  shall  submit  to  the  board  written  evidence,  under 
oath,  that  he: 

1.  Is  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  Has  completed  2 years  of  high  school  or  its  equivalent 
and  has  such  other  preliminary  qualification  require- 
ments as  the  board  may  prescribe. 

3.  Is  at  least  18  years  of  age. 

4.  Has  successfully  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  in  an  accredited  school  of  practical  nursing. 


Application  fee  - $20.00 

Temporary  license  - $5.00,  for  4 month  period. 


Nevada  State  Board  of  Nursing 
Reno,  Nevada 


Washoe- We stern  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Washoe  Medical  Center 
Reno,  Nevada  89502 

St.  Mary's  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
St.  Mary's  Hospital 
235  West  6th  Street 
Reno,  Nevada  89503 

Lyon  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Lyon  Health  Center 
Yerington*  Nevada  89447 

Elko  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Elko  General  Hospital 
Elko,  Nevada  89301 

Southern  Nevada  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Southern  Nevada  Memorial  Hospital 
West  Charleston  Bfvd. 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89102 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Sunrise  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Sunrise  Hospital 
Maryland  Parkway 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89109 

Lahontan  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Churchill  Public  Hospital 
Fallon,  Nevada  89406 

Sierra  Nevada  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
110  North  Nevada  Street 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 

* Reno  V.A,  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
V.A.  Hospital 
Reno,  Nevada  89502 


Mrs*  Jean  Peavy 
R«N.  Executive  Secretary 
Nevada  State  Board  of  Nursing 
644  South  Center 
Reno,  Nevada  89501 

National  Federation  of  Licensed  Practical  Nurses 

1465  Broadway 

Jew  York,  Nay  York  10086 


?94l 


REGISTERED  NURSE 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 

"Professional  nursing"  shal . apply  to  any  person  who  for 
compensation  performs  any  professional  services  req^ring 
the  application  of  principals  of  the  biological  or  physi- 
cal sciences  and  nursing  skills  in  the  care  of  the  sick, 
in  the  preventing  of  disease,  in  conservation  of  health, 
or  in  the  supervision  and  teaching  of  other  personnel* 

REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 

i" 

Every  applicant  for  a license  to  practice  as  a professional 

nurse  in  the  State  of  Nevada  shall  submit  to  the  board 

written  documents  under  oath  of  the  following; 

* 

1 * Is  at  least  20  years  of  age* 

2.  Is  of  good  moral  character, 

3.  Is  in  9ood  physical  and  mental  health. 

4.  Has  completed  a course  of  study  in  an  accredit 3d  school 
of  professional  nursing  and  holds  a diploma  therefrom. 

5.  Meets  such  other  reasonable  preliminary  qualficition 
requirements  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe. 

6.  The  board  may,  without  examination,  issue  a license 
to  practice  nursing  as  a professional  nurse  to  any 
applicant  who  meets  the  qualifications  required  of 
professional  nurses  in  this  state  and  who  has  been 
duly  licensed  or  registered  as  a registered  nurse, 
after  examination,  under  the  law's  of  any  other  state, 
territory  or  foreign  country. 

7.  A written  examination  may  be  supplemented  by  an  oral 

or  practical  examination  in  the  discretion  of  the  board. 

EXAMINATION 
„ AND  FEE 

REQUIREMENTS 

Each  applicant  shall  submit  a fee  of  $30.00  with  his  appli- 
cation for  a license  to  practice  as  a professional  nurse  in 
Nevada. 

Temporary  license  - $8.00  issued  for  4 month  period. 

AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 

Nevada  State  Board  ot  Nursing 
Reno,  Nevada 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

# 

1 

IN  STATE: 

Qrvls  School  of  Nursing 
University  of  Nevada 
Reno » Nevada  89507 

0 

ERIC 

5342 

Associate  Degree  Program  in  Nursing 
University  of  Nevada 
Las  Vegas  89109 

OTHER: 

Any  accredited  school  of  professional  nursi 


FOR  FURTHER  Mrs,  Jean  T,  Peavy 

INFORMATION  R,N.  Executive  Secretary 

t Nevada  State  Board  of  Nursing 

644  South  Center 
P»enc,  Nevada  89501 

foierican  Nurses  Association 

10  Columbus  Circle 

New  York*  New  York  10019 

Orvis  School  of  Nursing 
University  of  Nevada 
Ren 0^  Nevada  89507 
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OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPIST 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


Jhe  occupational  therapist  is  a part  of  the  rehabilitation 
team  including  the  physician*  physical  and  speech  therapists, 
nurses,  psychologists,  social  workers,  vocational  counselors 
and  other  specialties  necessary  in  promoting  the  emotional 
and  physical  independence  and  well-being  of  their  patients. 

The  therapist  must  evaluate  each  patient  upon  the  request  of 
the  physician  to  determine  the  current  level  of  function  and 
plan  a therapeutic  program  to  follow  certain  objectives;  (a) 
to  promote  and  maintain  health,  (b)  to  evaluate  behavior, 

(c}  to  treat  physical  or  emotional  disability,  and  (d)  to 
prevent  further  disability.  During  therapy*  the  patient  is 
re-evaluated  for  progress  in  his  level  of  function  and 
progress  notes  or  recommendations  are  made.  The  therapist 
works  with  patients  of  all  ages  and  disability  including 
neurological ly  handicapped*  deaf  and  blind,  physical  injuries, 
heart,  emotionally  and  mentally  disturbed,  and  geriatrics. 

Work  is  done  in  general  and  special  hospitals,  psychiatric 
clinics,  rehab  centers,  military  hospitals,  community  health 
centers,  nursing  homes,  special  schools,  home,  sheltered 
workshops,  and  colleges  and  universities,  Positions  for 
therapists  Include  staff  or  senior  therapist,  evaluator  as  a 
member  of  the  health  team*  researcher,  educator*  supervisor, 
and  consultant. 


Basically*  there  is  a college  degree  from  an  accredited  OT 
curriculum*  6 to  9 months  affiliation  work  In  different 
areas  of  interest  in  accredited  OT  facilities,  and  the 
national  registration  examination.  The  basic  college 
curriculum  is  liberal  with  a broad  base  of  natural  sciences* 
behavioral  sciences  and  humanities.  To  meet  the  qualifications 
of  the  undergraduate  or  certificate  program,  or  on  a master's 
degree  level  and  before  the  registration  exmination,  the 
following  course  work  is  necessary: 


High  School  Units 

Biology*  Chemistry  or  Physics  1-3 

English  3-4 

History  or  Social  Studies  1-2 

Language  2-5 

Mathematics  2-4 

College  * Semester  Credits 

Biological  Sciences  9 


(human  ana-omy*  physiology, 
emphasis  on  neuroanatoniy 
and  neurophysiology* 
principles  of  human  motion) 

Behavioral  Sciences  9 

(personality  development* 
group  processes*  personal 
and  professional  relationships) 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


College  - Semester  Credits 

Physical  and  Psychosocial  6 

Dysfunction 

(basic  general  pathology 
and  psychopathology) 

OT  Skills  9 

(creative  and  manual  skill s > daily 
living  ski  11s * teaching  methods) 

OT  Evaluation  and  Treatment  12 

Principles 

Clinical  Experience  6 months 

Personal  qualities  necessary  to  succeed  as  an  occupational 

therapist  are  to = be  creative,  warm  toward  people  of  all 
ages  and  backgrounds * versatile  to  rceet  ever-changing 
demands,  responsible*  determined*  and  patient. 


After  completion  of  the  , J course  work  and  clinical 

experience*  a student  is  . equlred  to  take  the  national 
registration  examination.  There  is  a fee  for  this 
examination. 


Upon  passing  the  examination  and  application  for  membership 
in  the  American  Occupational  Therapy  Association*  the 
therapist  is  then  licensed  for  employment.  Annual  fees  are 
required  by  the  association  to  maintain  and  renew  this 
license. 


The  following  lists  of  schools  and  universities  are  approved 
training  centers  for  occupational  therapy.  They  are 
accredited  by  the  American  Medical  Association  in  collaboration 
with  the'American  Occupational  Therapy  Association. 


' Iversity  of  Birmingham 
College  of  General  Studies 
720  South  20th  Street 
Birmingham,  Alabama 

Boston  University 
Sargent  College 
Unlversltv  Road 
Boston*  Massachusetts 

Colorado  State  University 
Ft,  Collins,  Colorado 

Columbia  University 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

New  York*  New  York 
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Eastern  Michigan  University 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan 

University  of  Florida 
» Sox  212 

J.  Hillis  Miller  Health 
Center 

Gainesville,  Florida 

University  of  Illinois 
Colleoe  of  Medicine 
P.O.  Box  6998 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Indiana  University 
School  of  Medicine  ^ 
Indiana  University  Medical 
Center 

Indianapolis*  Indiana 


I V 


ERJC 

uisn_ 


* 


University  of  Iowa 
College  of  Medicine 
Box  120  . 

West lawn  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

University  of  Kansas 
Lawrence,  "Kansas 

Loma  Linda  University 
LomV  Linda,  California 

University  of  Minnesota 
College  of  Medical  Sciences 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

University  of  Missouri 
Medical  Center 
West  338 

Columbia,  Missouri 
(Developing  program  not  yet 
accredi ted . } 

Moui.t  Mary  College 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

University  of  New  Hampshire 
School  of  Health  Studies 
Durham,  N.  H. 

University  of  New  York 
School  of  Education 
New  York*  New  York 

University  of  New  York  State 
Downs tate  Medical  Center 
Box  16 

445  Lennox  Road 
■"  Brooklyn,  New  York 

University  of  New  York  State 
at  Buffalo 
Buffalo,  New  York 

University  of  North  Dakota 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 

Ohio  State  University 

School  of  Allied  Medical  Professions 

Columbus,  Ohio 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Allied  Medical  Professions 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


University  of  Puerto  Rico 
School  of  Physical  and 
Occupational  Therapy 
Medical  Science  Campus 
Industrial  Hospital 
Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Pico 

University  of  Puget  Sound 
Tacoma,  Washington 

Quinnipiac  College 
, Box  136 

Mt.  Carmel  Avenue 
Hamden,  Connecticut 
(Developing  program  not 
yet  accredited,) 

College  of  Saint  Catherine 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

San  Jose  State  College 
San  Jose,  California 

University  of  Southern 
Cal  i fomia 

College  of  Letters,  Arts  4 
Sciences  . 

Box  274 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Temple  University 
College  of  Allied  Health 
Professions 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  * 

i 

University  of  Texas-Medical  ' 

Branch 

School  of  Allied  Health 
Sciences  . • 

Galveston,  Texas  ' 

Tpxas  Woman's  University 
Denton,  Texas. 

Tufts  University- Boston  School  i 
of  Occupational  Therapy 
Boston,  Massachusetts  ■ 

Utica  College  of  Syracuse  j 

University  \ 

Burrs  tone  Campus 
Utica,  New  York 
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FOR  FURTHER 

Information 


Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
901  .West  Franklin  Street 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Washi  igton  University 
School  of  Medicine 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

University  of  Washington 
School  of  Medicine 
Seattle,  Washington 


Western  Michigan  University 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

* 

University  of  Wisconsin 
1308' West  Dayton  Street 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


Write  to  the*: 

American  Occupational  Therapy  Association 
251  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  New  York  10010 

and  to  the  individual  schools  for  information. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  ASSISTANT 
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APPROVED  TRAINING 


Occupational  Therapy  Training  Programs: 


1.  Bird  $.  Coler  Hospital,  New  York  City,  New  York  Medical 
College  Center  for  Chronic  Disease,  20  weeks,  semi- 
annual program. 

2.  Colorado  State  Hospital,  Pueblo,  Colorado,  20  weeks,  annual. 

3.  Columbus  Ohio  Public  Schools,  Department  of  Adult  Education, 

1 year,  vocational  program. 

4.  Comrionwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Department  - Sericulture 
Commission  22  weeks. 

5.  Hartford  Hospital,  The  Occupational  Therapy  Assistant 
Training  Program,  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  26  weeks. 

6.  Houston,  Texas  Jhionic  Illness  Control  Division,  Houston 
Health  Department,  21  weeks. 

7-  Madison  Area  Technical  College,  School  of  Health 

Occupations,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  one  year  vocational  program. 

8.  Murfreesboro  City  Schools,  Adult  Vocational  Education, 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  24  weeks. 

9.  St.  Mary's  Junior  College,  436  West  Main  Street,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  55102,  Director,  Mrs.  Patricia  Babcock,  OTR, 

2 years  associate  degree  program. 

10.  Virginia  Program  for  Occupational  Therapy  Assistants,  Center 
for  Continuing  Education,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
Richmond,  Virginia',  annual  summer  program. 

Psychiatric  Programs: 

1.  Marcy  State  Hospital,  Marcy,  New  York*  Annual  program,  six 
month's  work  experience  in  New  York  State  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene  hospitals  required  prior  to  application, 

13  weeks. 

2.  Massachusetts  Department  nf  Mental  Health*  Boston  State 
Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  annual  program.  Nine 
month's  employment  in  a state  hospital  in  Massachusetts 
required  prior  to  application,  13  weeks. 

3*  Rockland  State  Hospital,  Orangeburg,  New  York,  annual  program. 
Six  month's  work  experience  in  New  York  State  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene  hospitals  required  prior  to  application,  1j 
weeks. 

4.  Wiscor-in  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Semi-annual  program;  Eligibility  based  on  employment  within 
the  state,  14  weeks. 

5.  Mount  Aloysius  Junior  College,  Cresson,  Pennsylvania.  2 
year  associate  degree  program. 

6.  Duluth  Area  Institute  of  Technology,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  6 
months. 

Training  areas  in  both  psychiatric  and  psychical  disability 
areas: 

1.  Erie  County  Technical  Institute,  Buffalo,  New  York*  2 year 
associate  degree  program. 

2.  Green  River  Community  College,  Auburn,  Washington.  2 year 
associate  degree  program. 


A -+ 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


3,  Community  College  of  Baltimore  and  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Healthi  2901  Liberty  Heights  Avenue * 
Baltimore!  Maryland  21215*  Mr.  Erwin  H,  Pepmeier*  Jr. » 
OTR, j Director,  1 year  certificate  program*  2 year 
associate  degree  program. 

4,  Mount  Hood  Community  College*  Gresham*  Oregon*  1 year 
vocational  program. 

5,  Los  Angeles  City  College*  Los  Angeles*  California*  1 
year  vocational  program,  associate  degree  program. 

6,  Area -Ten  Community  College*  ledar  Rapids*  Iowa,  one 
year  vocational  program. 

7,  Schoolcraft  College*  Livonia,  Michigan,  1 year  vocational 
program. 

8,  Southwestern  College,  Chula  Vista*  California,  one  year 
vocational  program, 

9,  Technical  Educational  Center*  Anoka*  Minnesota*  one  year 
vocational  program. 


Write  to  the  American  Occupational  Therapy  Association 
251  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York*  New  York  10010 

and  to  the  individual  schools  for  further  information. 


DISPENSING  OPTICIAN 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


Dispensing  Optician,  or  Ophthalmic  Dispenses  fills  pre- 
scriptions for  eyeglasses  and/or  contact  lenses  in  a re- 
tail optical  goods  establishment,  interprets  prescrip- 
ts of  oculist  or  optometrist  to  determine  lens  speci- 
fications; measures  facial  contours  of  rearers  to  deter- 
mine size  and  shape  of  frames  and  lenses  best  suited  to 
wearer’s  needs;  prepares  and  delivers  work  order  specifi- 
cations to  workers  engaged  In  grindinq  and  mounting  lenses 
and  receives  finished  spectacles  and  makes  necessary  ad- 
justments to  fit  wearer. 


Qualifications  of  candidate  for  examination  and  certifi- 
cation. A candidate  in  order  to  qualify  for  examination 
and  certification  as  an  ophthalmic  dispenser,  must  furnish 
proof  that  he: 

1.  Is  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

2.  Is  of  good  moral  character. 

3.  Is  a citizen  of  the  united  States,  or  has  legally  de- 
clared his  intention  of  becoming  one. 

4.  Has  either: 

a.  Served  as  an  apprentice  for  not  less  than  4 cal- 
endar years  full  time  employment  in  an  optical 
establishment  where  prescriptions  for  optical 
glasses  from  given  formulae  have  been  f i T led » and 
has  acquired  experience  in  the  production  and  re- 
production of  ophthalmic  lenses  and  mounting  the 
same  to  supporting  materials*  and  1 year  of  oph- 
thalmic dispensing  experience  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a licenced  ophthalmic  dispenser 
or  licensed  optometrist;  or 

b.  Successfully  completed  a course  of  study  in  a 
school  of  ophthalmic  dispensing  recognized  by 
the  board  as  maintaining  a satisfactory  standard 
and  1 year  of  ophthalmic  experience  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a licensed  ophthalmic  dis- 
penser or  licensed  optometrist. 


Examination  Fee,  $50.00. 
Annual  License  Fee,  $15.00. 


Nevada  State  Board  of  Olspensing  Opticians 


f 
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APPROVED  TRAINING 


IN  STATE: 


4 

Training  under  any  licensed  dispensing  opti  ian  or  optometrist 
OTHER: 

Training  under  any  licensed  dispensing  optician  or  optometrist 
where  licensing  is  required. 

APPROVED  SCHOOLS: 

School  of  Optics 4 Los  Angeles  City  College 
Los  Angel es,  California  90029 

Erie  County  Jr.  College 
Buffalo,  N.V. 

Ferris  Institute 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 

Nevada  State  Board  of  Dispensing  Opticians 
1008  East  Charleston  Boulevard 
Victor  Isaacson,  Secretary 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89104 

* 

The  Dispensing  Optician 
Robert  L.  Pickering,  Editor 
1980  Mountain  Boulevard 
Oakland,  California  94611 

Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians  of  America 

J.  A.  Miller,  Executive  Secretary  , 

494  Broad  Street 

Newark,  N.J.  07102 
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OPTOMETRIST 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DOTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


An  optometrist  specializes  in  the  examination  of  the  eyes 
for  the  conservation  ar.d  improvement  of  vision.  He  makes 
a complete  vision  analysis*  administering  a series  of  tests 
to  determine  the  efficiency  of  one's  eyes  for  both  distance 
and  near  point  vision.  If  deficiencies  are  found*  he  pre- 
scribes and  provides  any  lenses*  visual  training  or  spe- 
cialized services  needed  in  order  to  achieve  accurate*  com- 
fortable and  efficient  seeing.  The  optometrist  also  has 
extensive  training  in  the  detection  and  recognition  of 
diseases  in  the  eye.  When  evidence  of  pathology  is  present* 
he  refers  the  patient  for  other  professional  care. 


Any  person  not  licensed  to  practice  optometry  in  the  State 

of  Nevada*  who  desires  and  intends  to  commence  such  prac- 
tice must  comply  with  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Not  less  than  21  years  old. 

2.  Citizenship  of  the  United  States, 

3.  Goiti  moral,  character. 

4.  File  proof  of  his  qualifications, 

5.  Make  application  for  an  examination. 

6.  Take  and  pass  the  examination. 

7.  Preliminary  education  equivalent  to  4 years  in  a regis- 
tered high  school. 

8.  Graduation  from  a school  of  optometry  accredited  by  the 
established  professional  agency  and  the  board*  maintain- 
ing a standard  of  6 college  years*  and  including,  as  a 
prerequisite  to  admission  to  the  courses  in  optometry, 

a e least  2 academic  years  of  study  in  a college  of  arts 
and  sciences  accredited  by  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  or  a similar  regional  accrediting  agency. 

9.  Written  application  for  examination*  made  on  a form 
furnished  by  the  board  and  verified  by  the  applicant* 
must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  at  least  2 weeks  prior 
to- ex  ami  nation  of  the  applicant. 

* 

10.  A grade  of  75  in  all  included  subjects  shall  be  necessary,-.***  * 
to  pass  the  examination. 


Examination  fee $ 50 

Reexamination  fee ,j  25 

* Reciprocity  application  fee...$TOO 
License  issuance  fee $ 10 


595,3 


agency  That 

ISSUES  LICENSE 
APPROVED  TRAINING 


-t 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Annual  license  renewal  fee:  Not  less  ,.»an  $25.00  and  not 

more  than  $50.00  as  the  board  shall  determine  annually. 

Reco  ding  Fee $1.00. 


Nevada  State  Board  of  Optometry 
Reno,  Nevada 


Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Optometry 
6100  N.  12th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19141 

Southern  College  of  Optometry 
1246  Union  Avenue 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38104 

Pacific  University 
College  of  Optometry 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon  97116 

University  of  California 
School  of  Optometry 
Berkeley,  California  94720 

University  of  Houston 
College  of  Optometry 
Houston*  Texas  77004 

Illinois  College  of  Optometry 
3241  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago*  Illinois  60616 

Indiana  University 
01  vision  of  Optometry 
Bloomington,.  Indiana  47401 

“Massachusetts  College  of  Optometry 
178  Newbury  C'?eet 
Boston*  Massachusetts  02116 

Los  Angeles  College  of  Optometry 
950  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California  90007 

Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Optometry 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


William  G.  Van  Patten,  Secretary 
Nevada  State  86aH  of  Optometry 
P.Q.  Box  987 

Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 
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DESCRIPTION 
OF  OUT I ES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


i 


PRIVATE  PATROLMAN 


"Private  Patrolman"  means  a person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  employing  and  providing  for  other  persons  watchmen, 
guards*  patrolmen  or  other  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  persons  or  property  or  to  prevent  the  theft, 
loss  or  concealment  of  property  of  any  kind. 


Be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

Be  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Be  of  good  moral  character  and  temperate  habits. 

Be  a resident  of  the  State  of  Nevada  for  at  least  6 months. 
Have  no  felony  conviction. 

That  the  applicant  has  had  2 years  of  experience  prior  to 
an  application  for  a license.  (A  year's  experience  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  2,000  hours  of  actual  compensated 
work  performed  by  the  applicant  within  ten  years  next 
preceding  the  filing  of  an  application). 

Applicant  must  file  with  the  board  a surety  bond  executed  by 
the  applicant,  with  two  or  more  sureties  or  by  a surety 
company  authorized  to  do  business  in  this  state,  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  and  honest  conduct  of  the  business  for 
which  the  applicant  is  licensed.  The  amount  of  the  required 
bond  for  licensing  is  $2,000. 

No  person,  unless  he  is  licensed  under  Chapter  648,  shall 

(1)  engage  in  the  business  of  Private  Patrolman 

(2)  advertise  his  business  as  such,  irrespective  of  the 
name  or  title  actually  used. 

Other  requirements  as  determined  by  the  board. 


Applicant  shall  file  with  the  board  a written  application 
accompanied  by  a fee  of  $25.00  to  cover  costs  of  examination. 
The  fee  shall  not  be  rebatable.  If  the  applicant  fails  to 
pass  the  examination  required  by  NRS  648.100  he  shall  not  be 
reexamined  until  he  has  paid  another  fee  of  $25.00  to  cover 
costs  of  reexamination.  License  fee  is  $75.00  per  year  due 
on  July  1.  The  board  may  provide  that  the  fee  be  reduced 
ratably  for  portions  of  the  license  period. 

Department  of  Attorney  General 
Private  Investigator^  Licensing  Board 
Supreme  Court  Building 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 


That  the  applicant  has  had  2 years  of  experience  prior  to 
an  application  for  a license.  {A  year’s  experience  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than *2,000  hours  of  actual  compensated 
wivk  performed  by  the  applicant  within  10  years  next 
preceding  the  filing  of  an  application.) 
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FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Department  of  Attorney  General 
Private  Investigator's  Licensing  Board 
Supreme  Court  Building 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 
882-7401 
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CUSTOM  PEST  CONTROL  OPERATOR 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE  , 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

LICENSE 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Makes  application  of  pesticides  In  order  to  control  pests. 

1.  Pass  written  examination  on  knowledge  of  pest  and 
pesticides. 

2.  Have  proof  of  financial  responsibility  including  PI  & 
PD  insurance. 

3.  Have  equipment  satisfactory  to  perform  work. 

A.  For  aircraft  appl  *i  cati on  * must  have: 

a.  Private  pilot  license 

b.  FAA  certificate  on  aircraft 

c.  FAA  certificate  or  certification  by  person 
holding  certificate  of  FAA  agricultural  permit. 

Fee  $25.00  principle 
$10.00  operator 

Examination  - Individually  scheduled  by  Department. 

Nevada  Department  of  Agriculture 


Nevada  Department  of  Agriculture 
P.0.  Box  1209 
Reno,  Nevada  89504 
Phone:  784-6401  (Area  702) 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  CLERK  (INTERN) 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 

A pharmaceutical  clerk  is  a student  who  is  obtaining  the 
necessary  practical  experience  to  enable  him  to  take  the 
examination  for  registration  as  a pharmacist. 

REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 

Individual  must  have  completed  a minimum  of  60  units  of 
a college  o^  pharmacy  or  department  of  pharmacy  of  a 
university  approved  by  the  Board. 

Must  submit  a letter  from  person  willing  to  be  preceptor 
or  responsible  for  all  work  performed  by  the  individual. 

EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 

$5.00 

AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 

Nevada  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
Post  Office  8ox  1087 
Reno,  Nevada  89504 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

Any  accredited  college  of  pharmacy  or  pharmacy  of  a 
university  approved  by  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 

Nevada  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
Post  Office  Box  1087 
Reno,  Nevada  89504 
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PHARMACIST 


1 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


STATE 

REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


A pharmacist  is  a person  who  compounds  and  dispenses  medi- 
cines and  preparations  as  directed  by  prescriptions  pre- 
pared by  licensed  physicians  and  dentists. 

An  applicant  to  become  a registered  pharmacist  in  this 

state  must: 

1.  Be  a citizen  of  the  United  State  of  America. 

2.  fie  of  good  moral  character. 

3.  Be  a graduate  of  a school  or  college  of  pharmacy 
approved  by  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of 
Pharmacy  or  by  the  Nevada  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

4.  Satisfactorily  pass  an  examination  prepared , given 
and  graded  by  the  Nevada. State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

5.  Comply  with  such  rules  or  regulators*  or  both*  of 
the  Nevada  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  as  the  board  may 
adopt,  from  time  to  time,  concerning  applications 
to  become  a registered,  pharmacist  in  this  state. 

EX Ai'.. NATION  OF  APPLICANTS:  REEXAMINATION. 

1.  An  applicant  for  a certificate  as  a registered  pharma- 
cist who  has  failed  to  pass  the  board ls  examination 
for  such  certificate  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re- 
examination within  6 months  from  the  date  of  such 
failed  examination. 

2.  No  applicant  for  a certificate  as  a registered  phar- 
macist shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  three  examina- 
tions for  such  certificate. 

Nevada  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 


REQUIRED  FEE 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


All  fees  shall  be  payable  in  advance  and  shall  not  be  re- 
funded. 


Recording  of  certificate $1.00 

FGr  examination  of  applicant  for  certificate  as 

registered  pharmacist 30.00 

For  issuance  of  certificate  of  registration  as 

registered  pharmacist 10.00 

For  annual  renewal  of  certificate  of  registration 

as  registered  pharmacist 10,00 


Nevada  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
Post  Office  Box  1087 
Reno,  Nevada  89504 
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PHYSICIAN  AND  SURGEON 


A person  holding  a degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine,  (M.D.) 
graduating  from  an  approved  United  States  or  Canadian 
medical  school. 


Every  person  desiring  to  practice  medicine,  surgery  and 
obstetrics  in  any  of  their  branches  shall,  before  begin- 
ning to  practice,  procure  from  the  board  a certificate 
authorizing  such  practice.  A certificate  may  be  issued 
to  any  person  who  is  a citizen  of  the  United  States i or 
any  citizen  of  Canada  who  has  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  served  as 
an  interne  for  at  least  1 year  in  a hospital  recognized 
for  interne  training  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  applicant  for  a certificate  to  practice  medicine, 
surgery  and  obstetrics,  or  any  other  specialized  branch 
shall  submit  to  the  board  through  its  secretary: 

1.  His  diploma  or  a photostatic  copy  thereof  issued  by 

a United  States  or  Canadian  medical  school  recognized 
as  reputable  by  the  Board,  the  requirements  of  which 
medical  school  shall  have  been,  at  the  time  of  granting 
such  diploma  * in  no  particular  less  than  those  pre- 
scribed for  that  year  by  the  ftnerican  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. The  board  may  retain  the  diploma  for  a rea- 
sonable time,  not  to  exceed  6 months. 

2.  An  affidavit  setting  forth  the  number  and  duration  of 
terms  the  applicant  was  required  to  attend,  that  the 
applicant  is  the  lawful  possessor  of  the  diploma,  is 
the  person  named  therein,  and  that  it  was  procured 
without  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of  any  kind. 

3.  A certificate  or  other  document  proving  a period  of 
internship  of  not  less  than  1 year  in  a hospital  rec- 
ognized for  interne  training  by  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

4.  An  affidavit  of  two  physicians,  residents  of  the  county 
in -which  the  applicant  has  most  recently  resided* 
stating  that  the  applicant  is  the  identical  person 
named  in  the  diploma  and  is  of  good  moral  standing  and 
of  good  repute. 

All  applicants  must  have  a Nevada  "Certificate  of  Proficiency 
in  the  Basic  Sciences"  issued  by  the  Nevada  State  Board  of 
Examiners  in  the  Basic  Sciences,  Box  8355,  Reno*  Nevada  89507. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  the  board  may  take  such 
further  evidence  as  in  its  discretion  may  be  deemed  proper 
concerning  the  matters  embraced  therein.  And  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  applicant  is  not  of  good  moral  character  or 
that  any  credential  submitted  is  false,  the  applicant  shall 
be  rejected. 
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EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


FOREIGN  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL  GRADUATES 


PERMITS  FOR 
RESIDENT  MEDICAL 
OFFICERS 


The  required  fee  for  licensure  by  exami nation , $1 00;  for 
licensure  by  reciprocity,  $200. 


(a)  Must  show  proof  that  he  is  a citizen  of  the. Uni  ted 
States,  has  filed  a petition  for  naturalization  or  has 
filed  a declaration  of  intention  to  become  a citizen. 

(b)  Prove  that  he  has  completed  2 years  of  iitemship  in 
an  approved  hospital  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  within 
the  5 year  period  preceding  application.  The  board  may 
consider  1 or  more  years  of  post-graduate  study  or  residency 
training  in  an  approved  medical  school  or  hospital  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  as  a substitute  for  the  1 year  of 
internship. 

(c)  Prove  that  he  has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  from  a foreign  medical  school  recognized  by  the 
Educational  Council  of  Foreign  Medical  Graduates  and  has 
received  their  certificate. 

(d)  Prove  that  he  has  passed  the  examination  of  the  National 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  or  the  Federal  Licensing  Examin- 
ation of  the  Federation  of  State  Medical  Boards  of  the  United 
States,  Inc. , gjyen  byj  a medical  examining  board  of  another 
state  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(e)  Submit  affidavits  of  two  physicians,  residents  of  the 
county  in  which  the  applicant  has  most  recently  resided, 
attesting  to  his  good  moral  standing  and  reputation. 

(f)  Prove  that  he  has  satisfactorily  served  as  a resident 
medical’ officer  in  a hospital  in  Nevada  for  not  less  than 
1 year  under  a permit  issued  by  the  Board. 

If  the  applicant  is  a diplomat  of  an  approved  specialty  board 
recognized  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (b),  (d)  and  (f)  may  be  waived  by  the 
board. 

Before  issuance  of  a certificate  to  practice  medicine,  surgery 
and  obstetrics,  the  applicant  who  pays  the  fee  ($200)  and 
presents  the  above  required  proof,  shall  appear  personally 
before  the  board  and  satisfactorily  pass  an  examination  as 
to  his  qualifications  to  practice. 


The  holder  of  a permit  shall  practice  medicine,  surgery  and 
allied  specialties  only  within  the  confines  of  the  hospital 
specified  on  his  permit  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
regular  hospital  medical  staff;  and  the  board  shall  have  in 
its  possession  a letter  from  a Nevada  hospital  requesting 
such  permit  for  that  individual;  meet  the  requirements  for 
permanent  licensure. 

5S61 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Mr.  Nelson  B.  Neff,  Executive  Secretary 
Nevada  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
3660  Baker  Lane 
Reno,  Nevada  89502 


* 
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COMMERCIAL  FI LOT 
AIRPLANE,  ROTORCRAFT  OR  GLIDER 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  CERTIFICATION 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES 

CERTIFICATION 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Pilot  aircraft  for  corporations,  air  taxis  and  industrial  - 
agricultural . 


1*  Be  at  least  18  years  of  age. 

2.  Have  200  flight  hours , with  50  hours  cross  country, 
10  hours  instrument,  5 hours  night  flying. 

3.  Pass  written  and  flight  examinations* 


None  - Must  furnish  aircraft  for  flight  test. 


Federal  Aviation  Administration 


Available  at  Air  Adency  Flying  Schools  where  required  hours 
are  cut  to  160. 


Contact  Las  Vegas  or  Reno  General  Aviation  District  Office. 

McCarran  Airport 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89111 

Reno  Municipal  Airnort 
Reno,  Nevada  89502 
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APPRENTICE  PLUMBERS 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  “tiCENSE 


An  apprentice  plumber  is  a person  who  has  agreed  to  comply 
with  all  of  the  plumber  apprenticeship  rules.  He  works 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a journeyman  in  this  same 
field.  The  plumber  assembles  and  installs  water  and  waste- 
disposal  systems;  cuts  openings  in  walls  for  pipes;  bends, 
threads  and  reams  pipes;  tests  joints  and  pipe  systems  for 
leaks;  and  any  other  plumbing  duties  that  may  fall  in  his 
line  of  work.  Ourirj  the  course  of  training  an  apprentice 
plumber  will  perform  all  of  the  major  and  minor  jobs  required. 


All  appli carts  who  wish  to  enter  as  an  apprentice  plumber 

shall  meet  the  following  requirements : 

1.  Applicant  must  be  a high  school  graduate  and  under 
23  years  of  age, 

f, 

2.  Applicant  must  present  high  school  diploma  or  copy 
of  same. 

3.  Applicant  must  be  able  to  present  records  of  curriculum* 
give  name  and  address  of  high  school  attended. 

4.  Applicant  must  contact  Employment  Security  Department 
and  take  aptitude  test.  It  is  also  the  responsibility 
of  applicant  to  get  the  results  of  test  to  attach  to 
application. 

5.  Must  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  declared  his 
intention  of  becoming  a citizen. 

6.  Must  agree  to  work  willingly  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a plumber  journeyman. 

7.  Must  spend  not  less  than  144  clock  hours  per  year  in 
apprenticeship  training, 

ft 

8.  Must  agree  to  spend  5 years  in  the  apprenticeship  program 
or  10*000  hoiA's.  Three  months  probationary  period. 

9.  As  a beginner  apprentice  he  must  agree  to  accept  the 
beginning  apprentice  salary.  The  salary  is  based  on 

45?  of  a journeymans  wages,  increasing  every  six  months. 


Any  required  GED  tests  shall  be  at  applicant’s  expense. 
Any  physical  tests  will  be  t applicant's  expense. 

Nevada  State  Apprenticeship  Council 
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APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Recommended  training  school  given  by  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training*  ll.  S.  Department  of  Labor* 
and  local  apprenticeship  councils. 


Clark  County 

Plumbers'  JAC 
Boulder  Canyon  Project 

O.  A.  Keller*  Chairman 
Boulder  City*  Nevada  89005 

Plumbers’  and  Steam fitters1  JAC 
American  Potash  & Chemical  Corp. 

P. 0.  Box  55 

Henderson  * Nevada  89015 


Plumbers’  & Steamfitters’  JAC 
David  L.  McGinty*  Chairman 
725  North  Lamb  Boulevard 
Las  Vegas*  Nevada  89110 


Mas hoe  County 

Plumbers  & Steamfitters1  JAC 
Steve  Carolo*  Secretary 
2161  Logan  Way 
Sparks*  Nevada  89431 


Other  Counties 

Plumbers'  & Pipefitters  JAC 
Kennecott  Copper  Corp. 

8.  C.  Carter * Chairman 
McGill*  Nevada  89318 
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doctor  m pomatric  medicine  (d.p.m.) 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Medical  foot  specialists  in  the  diagnosis,  medical  treatment, 
and  surgery  - limited  to  the  foot  and  leg. 


Graduation  from  a recognized  college  of  podia trie  medicine. 
(N.B.:  Those  recognized  by  the  Council  on  Education  of  the 

American  Podiatry  Association).  Examinations  are  given 
twice  yearly  by  the  Nevada  State  Board  of  Podiatry  - first 
Monday  in  May  and  November. 


Examinations  by  the  Nevada  State  Board  of  Podiatry  are  aiven 
t^ice  yearly  - 1st  Monday  in  May  and  November.  Examination 
fee  is  $50-00.  Yearly  license  renewal  fee  is  $10.00. 


Nevada  State  Board  of  Podiatry:  william  A.  Edvards,  D.P.M., 

Secretary. 


Any  college  of  Pediatric  Medicine  recognized  by  the  American 
Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Washington*  D.C. 
20015. 


Nevada  State  Board  of  Podiatry 
William  A.  Edwards 
O.P.M.,  Secretary 
311  Elm 

Reno*  Nevada  89503 

American  Podiatry  Association 
20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
Washington*  0.  C.  20015 


i 
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POLYGRAPH  OPERATOR 


DESCRIPTION 
Of  DUTIES 

"Polygraph  opera  tor’1  mp-ins  any  individual  who,  for  compen- 
sation uses  any  polygraph  or  similar  device  to  determine  the 
trOth  of  any  statement  made  by  an  individual  examired  by  him. 

REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 

Be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

Be  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Be  of  good  moral  character  and  temperate  habits. 

Be  a resident  of  the  State  of  Nevada  for  at  least  6 months. 
Have  no  felony  conviction. 

That  the  applicant  has  had  2 years  of  experience  prior  to 
an  application  for  a license.  (A  year’s  experience  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  2*000  hours  of  actual  compensated 
work  performed  by  the  applicant  w‘thin  ten  years  next 
preceding  the  filing  of  an  application.) 

Applicant  must  file  with  the  board  a surety  bond  executed 

by  the  applicant,  with  two  or  more  sureties  or  by  a surety 

company  authorized  to  do  business  in  this  state*  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  and  honest  conduct  of  the  business  for 
which  the  applicant  is  licensed.  The  amount  of  the  required 
bond  for  1 i censi ng  i s $2 ,000 . 

No  persons*  unless  he  is  licensed  under  Chapter  648*  shall 

(1 ) engage  in  the  business  of  Polygraph  Operator 

(2)  advertise  his  business  as  such*  irrespective  of  the  name 

or  title  actually  used. 

Other  requirements  as  determined  by  the  board. 

EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Applicant  shall  file  with  the  board  a written  application 
accompanied  by  a fee  of  $25.00  to  cover  costs  of  examination. 
The  fee  shall  not  be  reba table.  If  the  applicant  fails  to 
pass  the  examination  required  by  NRS  64^.100  he  shall  not  be 
reexamined  until  he  has  paid  another  $25\00  to  cover  costs 
of  reexamination.  License  fee  Is  $75.00  ^per  year  due  on 
July  1.  The  board  may  provide  that  the  fee  be  reduced  ratably 
for  portions  of  the  license  period. 

AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 

ft 

Department  of  Attorney  General 
Private  Investigator’s  Licensing  Board 
Supreme  Court  Building 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

* i. 

Tljat  the  applicant  has  had  2 years  of  experience  prior  to  an 
application  for  a license.  (A  year's  experience  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  2,000  hours  of  actual  compensated  work 

> 

r'  4 

1 

performed  by  the  applicant  within  10  years  next  preceding  the 
filing  of  an  application.) 

< 

p- 

i{?967 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Department  of  Attorney  General 
Private  Investigator’s  Licensing  Board 
Supreme  Court  Building 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 
882-7401 ' 


PROCESS  SERVER 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCV  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


''Process  server"  means  a person,  other  than  a peace  officer 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  who  engages  in  the  business  of 
serving  legal  papers  in  any  civil  matter. 


lie  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

Be  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Be  of  good  moral  character  and  temperate  habits. 

Be  a resident  of  the  State  of  Nevada  for  at  least  6 months. 
Have  no  felony  conviction. 

That  the  applicant  has  had  2 years  of  experience  prior  to 
an  applicatibn  for  a license.  (A  year's  experience  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  2,000  hours  of  actual  compensated 
work  performed  by  the  applicant  within  ten  years  next 
preceding  the  filing  of  an  application).. 

Applicant  must  file  with  the  board  a surety  bond  executed 
by  the  applicant,  with  two  or  more  sureties  or  by  a surety 
company  authorized  to  do  business  in  this  state,  condi tiqned 
for  the  faithful  and  honest  conduct  of  the  business  for 
which  the  applicant  is  licensed.  The  amount  of  the  required 
bond  for  licensing  Is  $2,000. 

No  person,  unless  he  is  licensed  under -Chapter  €48,  shall 

(1)  engage  in  the  business  of  Process  Server 

(2)  advertise  his  business  as  such,  irrespective  of  the 
name  or  title  actually  used. 

Other  requirements  as  determined  by  the  board. 


Applicant  shall  file  with  the  board  a written  application 
accompanied  by  a fee  of  $25.00  to  cover  costs  of  examination. 
The  fee  shall  not  be  rebatable.  If  the  applicant  falls  to 
pass  the  examination  required  by  NRS  648.100  he  shall  not  be 
reexamined  until  he  has  paid  another  fee  .of  $25.00  to  cover 
costs  of  reexamination.  License  fee  is  $75.00  per  year  due 
July  1.  The  board  may  provide  that  the  fee  be  reduced 
ratably  for  portions  pf  the  license  period. 


Department  of  Attorney  General 
Private  Investigator's  Licensing  Board 
Supreme  Court  Building 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 


That  the  applicant  has  had  2 years  of  experience  prior  to  an 
application  for  a license.  (A  year's  experience  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  2,000  hours  of  actual  compensated  work 
performed  by  the  applicant  within  10  years  next  preceding  the 
filing  of  an  application.) 
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FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Department  of  Attorney  General 
Private  Investigator's  licensing  Board 
Supreme  Court  Building 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 
882-7401 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


"Practice  of  psychology"  means  the  application  of  established 
principles  of  learning 4 motivation,  perception*  thinking*  and 
emotiona1  -elationships  to  problems  of  personnel  evaluation  * 
group  relations  and  behavior  adjustment  by  persons  trained  in 
psychology.  The  application  of  such  principles  includes  but 
is  not  restricted  to: 

1.  Counseling  and  the  use  of  psychotherapeutic  measures  with 
persons  or  groups  with  adjustment  problems  in  the  areas 
of  work,  family,  school  or  personal  relationships. 

2.  Measuring  and  testing  of  personality.  Intelligence, 
aptitudes,  emotions,  public  opinion,  attitudes  and  skills. 

3.  Doing  research  on  problems  relating  to  human  behavior. 


Each  applicant  shall  furnish  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
board  that  he: 

1.  Is  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

2.  Is  of  good  moral  character. 

3*  Is  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  has  declared  his 
intention  of  becoming  a citizen. 

4.  Has  received  a doctorate  in  psychology  from  an  educational 
Institution  approved  by  the  board*  or  has  training  deemed 
equivalent  by  the  board  in  both  subject  matter  and  extent 
of  training. 

5.  Has  at  least  1 year  of  post-doctoral  experience 
satisfactory  to  the  board. 

Each  applicant  for  a certificate  shall  be  given  a written 
examination  by  the  board  on  his  knowledge  of  psychology.  In 
addition  the  board  may  require  an  oral  examination. 

The  board  may  grant  a certificate  without  any  examination  to 
any  person  certified  or  licensed  by  a board  of  psychological 
examiners  of  another  state  if  the  board  determines  that  the 
requirements  in  such  r -te  are  at  least  equivalent  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Nevada. 


Application  Fee  - $10.00 

Certification  Fee  - $15.00 

Examination  Fee  - $25.00 

Endorsement  Fee  - $50.00 

Registration  Fee  - $25.00 
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AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 

Nevada  State  Board  of  Psychological  Examiners 
University  of  Nevada 
Reno*  Nevada  89507 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

Any  accredited  university  offering  a doctorate  in  psychology 
and  recognized  by  the  University  of  Nevada. 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 

Dr.  Robert  McQueen*  President 
Nevada  Board  of  Psychological  Examiners 
University  of  Nevada 
Reno*  Nevada  89507 
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RACING  OCCUPATIONS 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE  L 
REQUIREMENTS 


The  following  occupations  require  licensing  by  the  Nevada 
State  Racing  Commission  in  any  horse  race  in  the  State  of 
Nevada . 

Lfc  > 

Stewards  - have  control  over  all  stands*  weighing  rooms* 
enclosures  and  all  other  places  within  the  grounds  where 
racing  is  being  conducted.  They  have  power  to  regulate 
and  control  the  conduct  of  all  officials  and  all  other 
persons  attending  or  participating  in  any  mannerat  a 
racing  meeting. 

Authorized  Agent  - is  a person  legally  authorized  to  act 
for  the  owner. 

Jockey  - is  a rider  of  a horse  in  a race. 

Jockey  Agent  - shall  represent  one  or  more  jockeys  to  secure 
engagements  for  them  to  ride  in  a race. 

Racing  Secretary  - shall  write  the  condition  of  all  races 
and  shall  publish  them. 

Judges  - shall  determine  the  finish  of  each  race*  and  shall 
view  the  track  and  report  any  incident  which  occurs.  They 
shall  keep  record  of  all  equipment  carried  by  the  horses. 

Veterinarian  - shall  examine  each  horse  as  it  enters  the 
paddock  to  determine  its  fitness  to  race. 

Other  racing  activity  workers  such  as  Owner*  Apprentl ce  Jockey » 
Trainer*  Driver  (Harness h Groom*  Exercise  Boy » Officials t 
Mutual  Employees » Staole^Foneman  and  Concessionaires  and 
Employees  also  have  to  be  licensed. 


All  persons  engaged  in  racing  or  employed  in  the  conduct  of 
racing  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  a character 
reputation  above  reproach, 


Steward 

$10.00 

Owner 

5.00 

Authorized  Agent 

5.00 

Jockey 

5.00 

Apprentice  Jockey 

5.00 

Jockey  Agent 

5.00 

Trainer 

5.00 

Driver  (Harness) 

5.00 

Groom 

1.00 

Exercise  Boy 

2.50 

Officials 

10.00 

Mutual  Employees 

1.00 

Racing  Secretary 

10.00 

I 
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Judges  5.00 

Stable  Foreman  2*50 

Veterinarian  5*00 

Concessionaires  and  Employees  K00 


AGENCY  THAT  Nevada  State  Racing  Commission 

ISSUES  LICENSE 


FOR  FURTHER  Nevada  State  Racing  Commission 

INFORMATION  Mr.  S*  A*  Wells 

365  Moraine  Way 
Reno*  Nevada  89503 
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REAL  ESTATE  BROKER 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


"Real  Estate  Broker11  is  any  person  i copartnership  * 

association  or  corporation: 

1.  Who  for  another  and  for  a compensations  or  who  with 
the  intention  or  expectation  of  receiving  a compensation 
sells,  exchanges,  options i Dur chases,  rents,  or  leases, 
or  negotiates  or  offers,  attempts  or  agrees  to  negotiate 
the  sale,  exchange,  option,  purchase,  rental,  or  lease  of, 
or  lists  or  solicits  prospective  purchasers  of,  or  collects 
or  offers,  attempts  or  agrees  to  collect  rental  for  the 
use  of*  any  real  estate  or  the  improvements  thereon;  or 

Z.  Who  engages  in  or  offers  to  engag  in  the  business  of 
claiming,  demanding,  charging,  receiving*  collecting  or 
contracting  for  the  collection  of  an  advance  fee  in 
connection  with  any  employment  undertaken  to  promote  the 
sale  or  lease  of  business  opportunities  or  real  estate 
by  advance  fee  listing  advertising  or  other  offerings  to 
sell,  lease,  exchange  or  rent  property. 

3.  Any  person,  copartnership,  association  or  corporation  who, 
for  another  and  for  a compensation,  aids ,”  assists,  solicits 
or  negotiates  the  procurement,  sale,  purchase,  rental  or 
lease  of  public  lands  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a real  estate 
broker. 


Licenses  shall  be  granted  only  to  persons  who: 

1.  Be_r  a good  reputation  for  honesty,  truthfulness  and  fair 
dealing. 

2*  Are  of  good  moral  character* 

3*  Are  competent  to  transact. the  business  of  a real  estate 
broker  or  real  estate  salesman  in  such  a manner  as  to 
safeguard  the  Interests  of  the  public. 

4.  An  applicant  must  be  a person  whose  application's  not 
been  rejected  or  denied,  except  for  a failure  to  pass 
the  written  examination*  in  this  or  any  other  state 
within  the  period  of  one  year  prior  to  the  application, 
or  whose  real  estate  license  has  not  been  revoked  in  this 
or  any  other  state,  district  or  territory  of  the  United 
States  or  In  any  foreign  country  within  one  year  prior  to 
the  date  of  application* 

Every  applicant  shall  be: 

1 * 21  years  of  age  or  over* 

2.  A citizen  of  tfye  United  States,  or  has  a formal  declaration 
of  Intention  to  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States* 


M75 


3.  A bona  ffde  resident  of  the  State  of  Nevada , as 

evidenced  by  actual  physical  presence  in  the  state  for 
a period  of  at  least  6 months  next  immediately  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  application  for  a license. 

No  broker's  license  shall  be  issued  to  a copartnership! 
association  cr  corporation  unless  all  the  members  of  any 
such  copartnership  or  association  who  will  actively  engage 
in  the  real  estate  business!  and  all  of  the  officers  ’nd 
directors  of  any  such  corporation  who  will  actively  engage 
in  the  real  estate  business  are: 

1 . 21  years  of  age  or  over. 

2.  Citizens  of  the  United  States;  but  any  person  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  may  be  eligible  for  li- 
cense if  due  proof  is  made  to  the  commission  that  he 
has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  Residents  of  the  State  of  Nevada  for  a period  of  at 

least  6 months  next  immediately  preceding  the  filing 
of  the  application  for  license.  * 

Any  person  licensed  as  a real  estate  broker  or  real  estate 
salesman  within  the  State  of  Nevada  at  any  time  prior  to 
July  1,  1949,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  citizenship  require- 
’ments  of  this  chapter.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  af- 
fect  the  > igliL  fri  such  huucIIuuji  now  holding  a real  estate — 
broker's  license  or  a real  estate  salesman's  license  to  re- 
newal or  reinstatement  of  tils  license  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

On  and  after  July  1,  1960,  In  addition  to  the  other  require- 
ments contained  In  this  chapter,  an  applicant  for  an  original 
real  estate  brokers  license  shall  furnish  proof  satisfactory 
tq  the  commission  that  he  has  successfully  completed*  within 
1 year  prior  to  the  date  of  his  application  for  a broker's 
license*  a course  of  instruction  in  real  estate  principles, 
practices,  procedures  and  ethics*  which  course  may  bfe  an 
extension  ;r  correspondence  course  offqred'by  the  .University 
of  Nevada,  or  any  other  accredited  college  or  university,  or 
by  any  other  college  or  school  approved  by  the  commission. 

An  applicant  for  an  original  real  estate  broker's 'license 
may  substitute,  in  lieu  of  the  educational  requirement, 
proof  satisfactory  to  the  commission  that  he  was  continu- 
ously licensed  as  a real  estate  salesman  In  this  state  or 
as  a real  estate  broker  or  salesman  in  another  state  or 
district  for  at  least  1 year  within  the  3 years  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  his  application*  and  continuously 
during  such  time  was  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of 
real  estate  salesman  or  broker. 


o 

ERIC 
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EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY.  THAT  ' 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


I 


FOR  FURRIER 
INFORMATION 


For  each  real  estate  broker* s examination $40 

For  each  original  real  estate  broker's  license $40 

For  each  renewal  real  estate  broker's  license,  for 
- 1 year  or  'fraction  thereof ^$40 


For  each  license  as  a real  estate  broker  issued  to 
a member  of  copartnership,  association  or  officer 
of  a corporation,  other  than  the  member  of  the  co- 
partnership, association  or  officer  of  the  corpora- 
tion named  in  the  license  issued  to  such  copartner- 


ship, association  or  corporations $40 

For  each  annual  renewal  thereof $40 

F^r  each  branch  office  broker's  license,  for  1 year 

or  fraction  thereof * $25 

For  each  duplicate  license  or- pocket  card  where  the 
original  license  or  pocket  card  is  lost  or  des- 
troyed, and  affidavit  made  thereof $10 

For  each  reinstatement  of  a real  estate  broker's 

license. . . ......  $10 

For  each  re in statement  of  a real  estate  broker's 
license  when  a licensee  fails  to  give  written  • 
notice  to  the  commission  within  30  days  of  a 

change  of  name,  address  or  broker-employer .$20 

For  each  change  of  status  from  broker  to  broker- 

salesman,  or  the  reverse ‘ $10 

For  each  change  of  name  or  address I $10 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Commerce  - 


i * 

IN  STATE:" 

University  of  Nevada  > 

Reno  and  Las  Vegas 

Las  Vegas  School  of  Real  Estate 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

Reno  School  of  Real  Estate 
Reno,  Nevada 

OTHER: 

Any  accredited  school,  college  or  university  approved 
by  the  Real  Estate  Commission. 


State  of  Nevada 

Department  of  Commerce 

Real  Estate  Division 

201  South  Fall  Street  - Room  327 

Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 
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For  each  reinstatement  of  a real  estate  salesman's  li- 
cense  $10 

For  each  reinstatement  of  a real  estate  salesman's  li- 
' cense  when  a licensee  fails  to  give  wr"*en  notice 
to  the  commission  within  30  days  of  a change  of  name, 
address  or  broker-employer $20 


AGENCY  THAT  The  Nevada  Real  Estate  Commission 

ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING  IN  STATE ; 

University  of  Nevada 
Reno  and  Las  Vegas 

-P 

Las  Vegas  School  of  Real  Estate 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

l 

Reno  School  of  Real  Estate 
Reno,  Nevada 

OTHER: 

Any  accredited  school,  college  or  university  approved 
by  the  Real  Estate  Commission. 


FOR  FURTHER  -Real  Estate  Division 

INFORMATION  Administrative  Office  _ 

201  South  Fall  Street  - Room  327 
' Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

Real  Estate  Division 
Eastern  District  Office 
P.0.  Sox  291 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 
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REAL  ESTATE  SALESMAN 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


A "real  estate  salesman"  is  any  person  who  is  employed  or 
engaged  by  a licensed  real  estate  broker  to  do  or  to  deal 
in  any  act*  acts  or  transactions  set  out  or  comp re  bended 
by  the  definition  of  a real  estate  broker  for  compensation 
or  otherwise.  . 


Licenses  shall  be  granted  only  to  persons  who: 

1.  Bear  a good  reputation  for  honesty*  truthfulness  and 
fair  dealing. 

2.  Are  of  good  moral  character. 

i 

3.  Are  competent  to  transact  th^  business  of  a real  estate 
salesman  in  such  a manner  as  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  public. 

An  applicant  must  be  a person  whose  application  has  not 
been  rejt  ed  or  denied*  except  for  a "failure  to  pass  the 
written  e ami  nation,  in  this  or  any  other  state  within  the 
period  of  1 year  prior  to  the  application,  or  whose  real 
estate  license  has  not,  been  revoked  in  this  or  any  other 
state,  district  or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  In 
any  foreign  country  within  1 year  prior  to  the  date  of  ap- 
plication. 

t 

Every  applicant  for  a license  as  a real  estate  salesman 
shall  be: 

1.  21  years  of  age  or  over. 

2.  A citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  have  declared 
an  intention  to  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

3.  A bona  fide  resident  oi  the  State  of  Nevada*  as  evi- 
denced by  actual  ph,v  leal  presence  in  the  state  for  a 
period  of  at  least  6 months  next  immediately  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  application  for  a license. 

Any  person  licensed  as  a real  estate  salesman  within  the 
State  of  Nevada  at  any  time  prior  to  July  lt  1949,  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  citizenship  requirements  of  this  chapter. 


For  each  real  estate  salesman's  license $25 

For  each  renewal  real  estate  salesman's  license,"  for 

I year  or  fraction  thereof $25 

For  each  change  of  name  or  address $10 

For  each  transfer  of  real  estate  salesman's  license  on 

change  u.  employer $10 

For  each  duplicate  license  or  pocket  card  where  the 
* original  license  or  pocket  card  is  lost  or  destroyed, 
and  affidavit  made  thereof $10 
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DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER. 
INFORMATION* 


MOBILE  RADIO  REPAIRMAN 
(Radiotelephone  Operator) 

Maintains  and  repairs  2 -way  mobile  radio  equipment. 

A 

n 

Applicants  must: 

1.  Be  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2,  Successfully  pass  the  appropriate  test  administered 
by  FCC. 

$4.00  for  Second  Class  License 
$5.00  for  First  Class  License 

Federal  Communications  Commission 


Correspondence  Schools 
Private  Commercial  Schools 
Some  colleges  and  universities 


Federal  Communications  Commission 
Field  Engineering  Bureau 
323-A  Customhouse 
San  Francisco,  California  94111 


\ 
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RE POSSESSOR 


DESLRIPTIQN 
OF  DUTIES 

"Repossessor 11  means  a person  who  enqaqes  in  business  or 
accepts  employment  to  locate  or  recover  personal  property 
which  has  been  sold  under  a conditional  sales  agreement  or 
which  is  subject  to  any  other  security  interest. 

REQUIREMENTS 
R)R  LICENSE 

Be  at  least  21  years  of  age.  & 

Be  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

fie  of  good  moral  character  and  temperate  habits. 

Be  a resident  of  the  State  of  Nevada  for  at  least  6 months. 
Have  no  felony  conviction. 

That  the  applicant  has  had  2 years  of  experience  prior  to 
an  application  for  a license.  (A  year's  experience  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  2,000  hours  of  actual  compensated 
work  performed  by  the  applicant  within  ten  years  next 
preceding  the  filing  of  an  application.) 

Applicant  must  file  with  the  board  a surety  bond  executed  by 
the  applicant,  with  two  or  more  sureties  or  by  a surety 
company  authorized  to  do  business  in  this  state,  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  and  honest  conduct  of  the  business  for 
which  the  applicant  is  licensed.  The  amount  of  the  required 
bond  for  licensing  is  $10,000: 

No  person,  unless  he  Is  licensed  under  Chapter  648,  shall 

1.  engage  in  the  business  of  Repossessor> 

2.  advertise  his  business  as  such,  irrespective  of  the 
name  or  title  actually  used* 

Other  requirements  as  determined  by  the  board. 

EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 

■ 

Applicant  shall  file  with  the  board  a written  application 
accompanied  by  a fee  of  $25.00  to  cover  costs  of  examination. 
The  fee  shall  not  be  rebatable.  If  the  applicant  fails  to 
pass  the  examination  required  by  NRS  648.100  he  shall  not  be 
reexamined  until  he  has  paid  another  fee  of  $25.00  to  cover 
costs  of  reexamination.  License  fee  is  475 .00  per  year  due 
on  duly  1.  The  board  may  provide  that  the  fee  be  reduced 
ratably  for  portions  of  the  license  period. 

AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 

Department  of  Attorney  General 
Private  Investigators  Licensing  Board 
Supreme  Court  Building 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

That  the  applicant  has  had  2 years  of  experience  prior  to 
an  application  for  a license.  {A  yearls  experience  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  2,000  hours  of  actual  compensated 
work  performed  by\£he  applicant  within  10  years  next 
preceding  the  filing  of  an  application.) 
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FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Department  of  Attorney  General 
Private  Investigator's  Licensing  Board 
Supreme  Court  Building 
Carson  City*  Nevada  80701 
882-7401 


/ 
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SANITARIAN 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


A sanitarian  makes  food  and  drug  inspections*  must  be 
knowledgeable  of  all  aspects  of  environmental  health 
work,  water  and  air  pollution*  sewer  plants  and  poisons. 
He  must  know  all  local*  state  and  federal  laws  pertaining 
to  the  above* - He  is  also  charged  with  enforcing  the 
above  laws. 


Graduate  from  a college  or  university  with  40  hours  of 
basic  sciences. 

Written  examination  from  American  Public  Health  Association. 
Qn-the-job  training  for  a period  of  one  year  while  on  the 
job  i$  required  before  the  examination  is  taken. 

Examinations  are  usually  conducted  at  least  once  a year  but 
more  often  as  required.  The  examination  is  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  and  with  one  other  board  member 
present. 


Registration  fee  * $20.00.  Examination  fee  * $25.00* 
Certificate  fee  for  one  year  - $10.00. 

Mailing  fee  for  obtaining  and  returning  examination  under 
registered  mail  - $5.00. 


Nevada  State  Board  of  Registration  for  Public  Health 
Sanitarians. 


On-the-job  training  is  available  if  the  applicant  meets 
all  requirements  for  employment. 


Nevada  State  Board  of  Registration  for  Public  Health 
Sanitarians. 

R.  Arthur  Warden,  R.P.H.S. 

Secretary 

1010  Robin  Street 

Reno,  Nevada  83502 
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DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


ft 


SEWAGE  TREATMENT  PLANT  OPERATOR 


Operates  sewage  treatment,  sludge  processing,  and  disposal 
equipment  in  sewage  treatment  plant  to  control  flow  and 
processing  of  sewage. 


A.  Operators  shall  be  examined  by  the  Board  as  to  education, 
experience*  and  knowledge  of  wastewater  characteristics, 
sewage  treatment  processes,  and  treatment  plant  operation 
as  related  to  the  certificate  classification  for  which 
examined.  Applicants  shall  be  required  further  to  give 
evidence  of  good  moral  character,  dependability,  initiative* 
interest  in  his  work,  and  other  pertinent  characteristics 

in  relation  to  responsible  supervision  over  waste  treatment 
plant  operation. 

B.  Five  classes  of  operators  are  hereby  established  whose 
minimum  qualifications  are  herein  set  forth. 

CLASS  I: 

1.  Applicant  must  have  completed  grammar 
school  or  equivalent. 

2.  One  year  acceptable  employment  in  waste- 
watef  treatment  plant. 

CLASS  II:  ^ 

c 

1.  Applicant  must  have  completed  grammar 

school  and  one  year  of  high  school  ^r  j 

equivalent  and,  , j 

2.  One  year  of  acceptable  employment  in  a j 

wastewater  treatment  plant.  J 

* i 

CLASS  III: 


1.  Applicant  must  have  completed  two  years 
of  high  school  or  equivalent  and, 

2.  Three  years  of  acceptable  employment  in  a 
wastewater  treatment  plant  or  plants. 

CLASS  IV: 

1.  Applicant  must  have  completed  four  years 
of  high  school  or  equivalent  and, 

2.  Three  years  of  acceptable  operation  of 
waste  treatment  plants,  two  years  of  which 
must  represent  time  in  a Position  of  major 
responsibility. 


CLASS  V: 


1.  Applicant  must  have  completed  two  years  of 
a standard  curriculum  in  engineering  or  a 
curriculum  related  to  wastewater  treatment 
or  equivalent,  and 
crno  a 


2.  At  least  five  years  of  acceptable  operation 
of  waste  treatment  plant*  two  years  of 
which  must  represent  time  in  a position  of 
major  responsibil ity. 


C.  The  satisfying  of  equivalent  education  requirements  will 
be  governed  by  the  following: 


1.  One  year  in  responsible  charge*  or  two 
years  experience  in  an  important  phase  of 
operation  other  than  responsible  charge* 
will  be  considered  equivalent  to  one  year 
of  college  or  two  years  high  school. 

2.  Satisfying  completion  of  recognized  courses 
of  study  in  the  field  of  wastewater  treat- 
ment, such  as  correspondence  courses  or  short 
courses  will  be  equivalent  to  a maximum  of 
six  months  of  college  or  one  year  of  high 
school . 

3.  An  operator  who  can  read  simple  technical 
material,  write  legibly*  and  perform 
arithmetical  calculations  necessary  to  keep 
satisfactory  operation  records  will  be 
credited  with  the  equivalent  of' a grammar 
school  education. 

4.  Experience  credited  as  an  equivalent  of 
education  may  not  be  applied  to  the  qual- 
ification of  experience,  nor  may  education 
credited  as  an  equivalent  of  experience  be 
applied  to  the  qualification  of  "education1*. 

5.  Where  applicable*  education  may  be  substituted 
for  experience  on  the  basis  of  two  years  of 
high  school  oi^ne  year  of  college  for  one 
years  experience,  except  that  a Class  V 
operator  must  have  a minimum  of  three  years 
experience  (two  years  responsible  charge). 

For  Classes  I and  II,  a minimum  of  one  years 
experience  is  required. 


D.  The  satisfying  of  experience  requirements  will  be  governed 
by  the  following: 


1.  Res pc  ible  charge  generally  means  to  be  in 


a position  as  plant  superintendent  or  assistant 
superintendent.  At  large  plants  where  respon- 
sibilities are  divided*,  supervisors  of  important 
ydi visions  may  be  credited  as  having  responsible 


,2.  Acceptable  operation  includes  only  work  Involved 
in  operating  treatment  units.  Reports  made  by 
State  Health  Department  and  water  control 
engineers  or  agents  of  the  Board  will  be  used 


/ charge . 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


as  a basis  for  determining  whether  or  not 
operation  is  satisfactory. 

3-  Partial  credit  may  be  given  for  operating 
experience  in  maintenance*  laboratory  work* 
or  work  in  allied  trades  such  as  water  plant 
operation  or  plumbing. 


$5.00  non refund able  examination  fee. 


Nevada  Water  Pollution  Control  Association 


Most  training  is  on-the-job.  However*  universities  in 
surrounding  states  offer  specialized  courses  in  sanitary 
engineering  and  sewage  treatment.  Some  courses  in  water 
resource  engineering  and  sanitary  engineering  are  offered 
in  the  civil  engineering  department  at  the  University  of 
Nevada.  However*  no  formal  training  f^r  this  occupation  j>er 
se  Is  available  In  Nevada.  ! 


Wendell  D.  Me  Curry 
Bureau  of  Environmental  Health 
2D1  South  Fall  Street 
Carson  City*  Nevada  897D1 
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REGISTERED  LAND  SURVEYOR 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DOTIES 

A person  who  by  reason  of  his  professional  education  and 
practical  experience  is  qualified  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to 
engage  in  the  professional  service  of  land  surveying  which 
Includes  the  location,  or  relocation * of  land  boundaries, 
the  preparation  and  interpretation  of  land  and  deed  descrip- 
tions and  the  preparation  and  filing  for  public  record  plats 
and  maps  Pertaining  thereto. 

REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 

An  applicant  for  a registered  land  surveyor’s  license  must 
have  the  following  qualifications: 

1.  He  has  graduated  from  an  accredited  engineering  or 
surveying  curriculum  of  four  years  or  more*  which  is 
approved  by  the  board;  and 

2.  He  has  had*  subsequent  to  graduation*  2 years  of 

land  surveying  experience  of  a. character  satisfactory  ' 
to  the  board;  and 

3.  He  has  attained  a passing  grade  on  the  written  examination 
described  in  NRS  625.280*  or 

4.  He  has  completed  6 years  of  land  surveying  experience  of 
a character  satisfactory  to  the  board. 

Reference:  Nevada  Revised  Statutes  625. 

AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 

(See  - FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION) 

FEE  REQUIREMENTS 

Application  fee  - $35. nO.  Annual  renewal  fee  - $10.00. 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

In  State: 

College  of  Engineering 
University  of  Nevada 
Reno  or  Las  Vegas*  Nevada 

j-.p 

Mackay  School  of  Mines 
University  of  Nevada 
Reno*  Nevada 

Other: 

Any  accredited  college  or  university  with  approved 
courses  in  engineering  or  land  surveying. 
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FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


These  requirements  are  general  to  the  field.  Detailed 
information  regarding  the  practice  of  land  surveying  may 
be  secured  from  the  Office  of  the  State  Board - 

The  E;'.eci»*  Secretary 

State  Bof  if  Registered  Professional  Engineers 
P.  0,  Box 

Reno,  Nevada  89503 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROFESSIONAL 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  CERTIFICATION 


A certificate  for  the  appropriate  administrative  field  i.; 
renuired  for  the  following  positions  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  of  Nevada:  County  superintendents,  assistant 

superintendents*  associate  superintendents;  principals  and 
assistant  principals  of  elementary*  secondary*  and  combined 
schools;  supervisors,  directors*  and  administrative  assistants. 
Certificated  personnel  who  spend  half  or  more  of  their  time  in 
administrative  or  supervisory  duties  are  required  to  hold  an 
appropriate  endorsement. 

■ 

NOTE:  Superintendents*  assistant  superintendents*  principals 

and  vice  principals  who  hold  life  diplomas  in  the  fields  in 
which  they  are  working  are  not  required  to  hold  an  Administra- 
tor Endorsement. 


There  are  seven  levels  of  endorsement 

1.  ADMINISTRATOR  LIMITED 
Requirements 

a.  A val <d  certificate  endorsed  for  teaching  in  the 
elementary  or  secondary  grades. 

b.  A bachelor's  degree 

c.  Sixteen  semester  hours  graduate  course  work  in  school 
administration  distributed  to  include  at  least  five 
of  the  following  field' 

1.  Public  school  administration  and  organization. 

2.  Supervision- of  instruction. 

3.  Curriculum  development  and  evaluation. 

4.  Statistical  methods' in  education. 

5.  School  finance. 

6.  School  facilities  planning  and  maintenance. 

, 7.  History  or  philosophy  of  education. 

d.  Experience:  Three  years  verified  teaching  or  teacher 

supervision  experience  in  public  schools. 

2*  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPAL 

Requ i rements 

a,  A valid  certificate  endorse^  for  teaching  in  the 


elementary  grades. 

b.  Three  years  verified  teaching*  suoervisory  or 
administrative  experience  at  the  elementary  level 
(K-3) 

c.  A master’s  degree  with  16  semester  hours  graduate 
course  work  in  school  administration*  distributed 
to  include  at  least  five  of  the  following  fields. 

1.  Public  school  administration  and  organization — 
elementary  school. 

2.  Supervision  of  Instruct! on --element ary  school. 

3.  Curriculum  development  and  evaluation — elementary 
school . 

4.  Statistical  methods  in  education. 

5.  School  finance. 

G.  School  facilities  planning  and  maintenance. 

7.  History  or  philosophy  of  education. 

3.  SECONDARY  PRINCIPAL 
Requirements 

a.  A valid  certificate  endorsed  for  teaching  the 
secondary  grades. 

b.  Three  years  verified  teaching,  supervisory  or  admin- 
instrati  ve  experience  at  the  secondary  level  (7-12). 

c.  A master’s  degree*  with  16  semester  hours  graduate 
work  in  school  administration*  distributed  to  include 
at  least  five  of  the  following  fields. 

1.  Public  school  administration  and  organization- 
secondary  school . 

2.  Supervision  of  instruction— secondary  school. 

?,.  Curriculum  development  and  evaluation— secondary 
school . 

4.  Statistical  methods  in  education. 

5.  School  finance. 

6-  School  facilities  planning  and  maintenance. 

7.  History  or  philosophy  of  education. 

8.  Administration  of  vocational -technical  education. 


NOTE:  ■ Principals  of  combined  schools  { K- 1 2 ) are  required 
to  hold  either  the  Elementary  Principal  Endorsement  or  the 
Secondary  Principal  Endorsement. 


4.  ADMINISTRATOR 

Requirements 

a.  A valid  certificate  endorsed  for  administration  in 
the  elementary  or  secondary  grades. 

b.  A master's  degree  plus  15  semester  hours  graduate 
course  work. 

c.  Completion  of  the  required  course  work  for  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Principal  Endorsements. 

d.  Three  years  experience  in  public  school  administration. 

5.  PROFESSIONAL  ADMINISTRATOR 

Requirements 

a.  Meet  the  requirements  for  the  Administrator  Endorsement. 

b.  A master's  degree  plus  30  semester  hours  course  work  in 
an  approved  program  for  preparation  of  education 
specialists. 

c.  At  least  3 years  experience  in  public  school  administra- 
tion. 

6.  SUPERVISOR,  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

Requirements 

a.  A valid  certificate  endorsed  for  teaching  in  the 
elementary  or  secondary  grades.  (Special  subject 
supervisors  shall  hold  an  endorsement  appropriate 
to  the  field  of  supervision.) 

b.  Three  years  verified  teaching  expert  ,e  In  the 
field  of  supervisory  assignment. 

c.  A master's  degree  which  includes  the  following: 

1.  Advanced  course  work  in  the  field  of  supervisory 
assignment. 

2.  Advanced  course  work  in  professional  education. 

7.  PROFESSIONAL  SUPERVISOR 

Requirements 

a.  Meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  the  Supervisor  Endorse- 
ment. 


^91 


b.  Three  years  verified  experience  in  supervision. 

c.  Fifteen  semester  hours  graduate  credit  above  the 
master's  degree. 


CERTFICATE  $3.00  for  each  certificate. 

FEE 


AGENCY  THAT  Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 

ISSUES  CERTIFICATE 


APPROVED  TRAINING  University  of  Nevada 

or 

any  approved  college  or  university. 


FOR  FURTHER  State  Department  of  Education 

INFORMATION  Heroes'  Memorial  Building 

Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

or 

State  Department  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
215  East  Bonanza 
P.0.  Box  390 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 
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ART  TEACHER 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


Instructs  pupils  in  art,  such  as  printing*  sketching, 
designing,  and  sculpturing:  Demonstrates  method  and 

procedure  to  pupils.  Observes  pupil's  work  to  make 
criticisms  and  corrections*  May  also  direct  planning 
and  supervising  of  student  contests  and  arranging  of 
ar.  exhibits. 


REQUIREMENTS  1.  ART 

FOR  CERTIFICATION 


Requ i remen  ts 

a.  A bachelor's  degree  and  completion  of  an  approved 
program  of  preparation  for  teach inq  art  in  elementary 
or  secondary  schools. 


b.  A bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university  and  completion  of  fie  following: 

1.  Art  Special 1zation--36  semester  hours  credit, 

or  the  equivalent,  distributed  among  the  foil  own,] 
areas,  relating  to  the  elementary  or  secondary 
fields:  Philosophy,  principles*  methods,  and  a 

study  of  the  curriculum  in  the  fine  arts;  art 
history  and  appreciation;  drawing,  composition  and 
applied  arts;  painting  and  sculpture;  graphic  arts; 
crafts. 

2.  Professional  Education:  18  semester  hours  credit, 

or  the  equivalent,  distributed  to  include  course 
work  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 

a.  Foundations  of  education 

b.  Methods  of  teaching  art  in  the  elementary  or 
secondary  schools. 

c.  Supervised  teaching-6  semester  hours. 

2.  PROFESSIONAL  ART 

Requirements 

a.  Meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  the  Art  Endorsement. 

b.  Three  years  experience  as  an  art  teacher  in  the  public 
schools, 

c.  A master's  degree  or  the  equivalent. 


CERTIFICATE 

FEE 


$3.00  for  each  certificate. 


i f,i 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  CERTIFICATE 

fr  J 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 


University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes1  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Office  Building 

215  East  Bonanza 

P.0.  Box  390 

Las  Vegas*  Nevada  89101 
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TEACHER  OF  THE  AURALLY  HANDICAPPED 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


Teaches  elementary  and  secondary  school  subjects  to  deaf  or 
hard  of  hearing  pupils,  using  special  skills,  such  as  lip 
reading,  and  then  teaches  the  students  specific  skills  such 
as  sense  vibration  and  lip  reading. 


1,  TEACHER  OF  THE  AURALLY  HANDICAPPED  t 

Requirements,  complete  a or  b 

a,  A bachelor's  degree  and  completion  of  an  approved 
program  of  preparation  for  teaching  the  aurally 
handicapped. 

b,  A bachelor's  degree  and  a valid  certificate  endorsed 
for  teaching  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  grades 
and  completion  of  the  following: 

1,  Two  years  verified  teaching  experience  in  the 
public  schools. 

2.  Completion  of  a program  for  teaching  the  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing,  consisting  of  no  fewer  than 
12  semester  hours  course  work  distributed  to 
include  preparation  in  each  of  the  following 
areas,  or  their  equivalent: 

a.  Introduction  to  the  psychology  and  education 
of  the  exceptional  child. 

b.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  ear  and  speech 
mechanism. 

c.  Audiometry,  hearing  aids,  and  auditory  training. 

d.  Methods  and  materials  for  teaching  the  aurally 
handicapped. 

e.  Counseling  and  guidance  for  exceptional  children. 

2.  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHER  OF  THE  AURALLY  HANDICAPPED 
Requirements 

a.  Meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  the  Teacher  of  the 
Aurally  Handicapped. 

b.  A master's  degree,  or  the  equivalent,  in  education  of 
aurally  handicapped,  or  a master's  degree  and  completion 
of  at  least  12  semester  hours  course  work  above  the 
requirements  for  the  first  level  of  endorsement  in  the 
education  of  the  aurally  handicapped. 

c.  Three  years  verified  experience  teaching  the  aurally 
handicapped  in  the  public  schools. 


CERTIFICATE 

FEE 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


$3.00  for  each  certificate. 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 


University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes'  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

P I ■!  P -M.  »■ 

State  Department  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
215  East  Bonanza 
P.O.  Box  390 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 
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SCHOOL  CASE  WORKER 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


Counsels  and  aids  students  In  primary  or  secondary  schools, 
Interviews  students  and  secures  information*  contributing 
to  his  situation  and  evaluates  these  and  the  student's 
capacities;  refers  student  to  other  professional  help  if 
necessary;  works  with  student  to  modify  his  attitudes  and 
patterns  of  behavior  by  increasing  understanding  of  himself* 
his  problems*  and  his  part  is  creating  them. 


1.  SCHOOL  CASE  WORKER  ENDORSEMENT 

Requirements 

a,  A bachelor's  degree  and  a valid  ce,  n'ficate  endorsed 
for  teaching  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  grades. 

b.  Three  years  successful  teaching  experience  or  three 
years  of  approved  social  work  experience  or  a com- 
bination of  both. 


c.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  credit  distributed  to 
include  course  work  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 

(A  minimum  of  twelve  credits  shall  be  at  the  graduate 
level . ) 

1.  Psychology:  Including  educational  psychology* 

psychology  of  adolescense*  child  growth  and 
development*  and  psychology  of  the  exceptional 
child. 

2.  Education:  Including  philosophy  of  education* 

history  of  education*  principles  and  methods 
of  teaching*  and  curriculum  studies. 

3.  Sociology  and  social  problems;  Course  work 
dealing  with  delinquency*  poverty*  interracial 
and  intercultural  problems  and  community 
organization. 

A.  Social  casework  (Introductory). 

2.  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  CASE  WORKER  ENDORSEMENT 
Requ i rements 

a.  Meet  requirements  for  the  Standard  School  Case  Worker 
Endorsement. 

b-  Three  years  of  Successful  experience  as  a school  case 
worker. 

* 

i 

' c.  Twelve  graduate  semester  hours  credit  above  the 
' School  Case  Worker  requirements*  distributed  to  include 
,r  course  work  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 


a a ^ 


CERTIFICATE 

FEE 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


1.  Advanced  social  case  work*  including  principles 
and  practices  in  social  case  work*  interviewing* 
and  methods  and  skills  in  diagnosis. 

2.  Medical  aspects  relating  to  the  function  of  the 
case  worker  in  health  problems. 

3.  Mental  health  and  psychopathology. 


$3.00  for  each  certificate* 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 


University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes'  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
215  East  Bonanza 
P.0,  Box  390 

Las  Vegas*  Nevada  39101 
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1.  A bachelor's  degree  and  completion  of  the  following 
professional  preparation  for  elementary  teaching: 

a.  Eight  semester  hours  elementary  teaching 
methods,  basic  subjects,  including  teaching 
of  reading. 

b.  Ten  semester  hours  in  foundations  of  education. 

2.  Three  months  verified  full-time  experience  (400 
clock  hours)  under  academic  supervision  in  a 
public  school  situation  in  social  services, 
psychological  services,  health  services  or  speech 
correction. 

3.  Eighteen  semester  hours  credit  (twelve  semester 
hours  at  the  graduate  level ) in  counselor  prepara- 
tion distributed  to  include  course  work  in  each  of 
the  following  areas  or  their  equivalents  in 
separate  or  integrated  courses: 

a.  Principles  and  practices  in  guidance  and 
counsel ing. 

b.  Individual  analysis  and  assessment. 

c.  Group  procedures  in  guidance  and  counseling. 

r4 

d.  Techniques  in  counseling. 

e.  Educational  and  occupational  information  (career 
development). 

2 

f.  Practicum  in  supervised  counseling. 

. PROFESSIONAL  ELEMENTARY  COUNSELOR 

Requirements 

a.  Meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  the  Elementary  School 
Counselor  Endorsement. 

b. .  Two  years  verified  counseling  experience  in  public 

elementary  schools. 

c.  A master's  degree,  or  the  equivalent,  in  guidance  and 
counseling  (elementary  grades)  and  advanced  course 

work  in  each  of  the  following  areas  or  their  equivalents: 

1.  Structure  and  supervision  of  pupil  personnel  services. 

2.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  learning  diTficul ties . 

3.  Educational  measurements  and  evaluation. 

4.  Curriculum  development. 

600q 


Lf 


description 

OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


FCHOOi.  COUNSELOR 


Counsels  individuals  and  provides  group  educational  and 
vocational  guidance  services:  Collects  information  about 
individuals,  appraises  their  attitudes,  aptitudes,  abilities, 
personalities,  etc.  Compiles  and  studies  occupational i 
educational,  and  economic  information  to  aid  students  in 
making  and  carrying  out  vocational  and  educational  objectives. 


1.  ELEMENTAL  OUNSEtOR 

Requirements,  complete  a,  b or  c 

a.  A bachelor's  degree  and  completion  of  an  approved 
program  of  preparation  for  elementary  school 
counseling. 

b.  A valid  certificate,  ba^ed  upon  a bachelor's  degree, 
endorsed  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades. 

1.  Two  years  successful  teaching  experience  at  th: 
elementary  level  (K-8)  in  the  public  schools. 

Z.  Eighteen  semes hours  credit  (twelve  ho,,v*s  of 
which  must  be  at  the  graduate  level)  in  counselor 
preparation  distributed  to  include  course  work 
(emphasis  on  elementary  school  children)  in  each 
of  the  following  areas  or  their  equivalents  in 
separate  or  Integrated  ourses: 

a.  Principles  and  practices  in  guidance  and 

counseling.  , . 

b.  Individual  analysis  a.u  assessment. 

c.  Group  procedures  in  guidance  and  counseling. 

d.  Techniques  in  counseling. 

e.  Educational  arid  occupational  information 
(career  development). 

f.  Practicum  in  supervised  counseling.  1 

c.  Completion  of  a program  of  counselor  education  which 
includes  the  following  elements: 

'Two  years  verified  public  school  counseling  experience  at 
the  appropriate  level  prio/  June  30,  1970,  may  l?e  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  praeticum,  or  provisional  certi fiction  may  be 
granted  with  or-  year  allowed  for  removal,  or  waived  if  the 
person  servrs  one  year  unde*  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
a regularly  csrtificated  counsel?1". 


3.  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  COUNSELOR 


Requirements,  complete  a or  b 

a.  A bachelor's  degree  and  completion  of  an  approved 
program  of  preparation  for  secondary  school 
counseling. 

b.  A valid  certificate  endorsed  for  teaching  in  the 
secondary  grades. 

1.  One  year  of  verified  teaching  experience  at  the 
secondary  level  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  Twelve  months  cumulative  work  experience  other 
than  certificated  school  (K-12)  employment. 

3.  Eighteen  semester  hours  credit  (twelve  semester 

hours  of  which  must  be  at  the  graduate  level) 
in  counselor  preparation  distributed  to  include 
course  work  (emphasis  on  secondary  school 
children}  in  each  of  the  following  or  their 

equivalents  in  separate  or  integrated  courses: 

a.  Principles  and  practices  in  guidance  and 
c~  i eel ing. 

b.  Individual  analysis  and  assessment. 

c.  Group  procedures  in  guidance  and  counseling. 

d.  Techniques  in  counseling, 

e.  Educational  and  occupational  information 
(career  development). 

f.  Practicum  in  supervised  counseling.  3 
4.  SECONDARY  PROFESSIONAL  COUNSELOR 


Requirements 

k 

a.  Meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  the  Secondary  School 
Counselor  Endorsement. 


b.  Two  years  verified  counseling  experience  in  public 
secondary  schools. 


c.  A master's  degree,  or  the  equivalent > in  guidance 
and  counseling  (secondary  grades)  and  advanced  course 
work  in  each  of  the  following  areas,  or  their 
equivalents : 


1. 


3 ibid. 


Structure  and  supervision  of  pupil  personal 
services. 
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CERTIFICATE 

FEE 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 


APPROVFD  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


2.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  learning  difficulties. 

3.  Educational  measurements  and  evaluation. 

4.  Curriculum  development. 

$3.00  for  each  certificate. 

Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 


University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes'  Memorial  Puilding 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Office  Building 

215  East  Bonanza 

P.0.  3ox  390 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 
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DRIVER  EDUCATION 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 

A teacher  of  driver  education  and  training  is  one  who  has  the 
educational  qualifications  to  instruct  students  in  the  basic 
manipulative  skills  required  for  safe  driving*  the  basic 
operation  checks  of  a vehicle*  and  the  respective  motor 

vehicle  laws  covering  driving  in  Nevada* 

REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 

1-  A bachelor's  degree  and  a valid  certificate  endorsed  for 
teaching  at  the  secondary  level. 

2.  Completion  of  a minimum  of  three  semester  hours  credit 
in  basic  driver  education  course  v;ork. 

CERTIFICATE 

FEE 

$3.00  for  certificate. 

AGENCY  THA~ 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 

Nevada  State  Department  of  Education. 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 

State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes1  Memorial  building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Office  Building 

215  East  Bonanza 

P.0.  Box  390 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 
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ELEMENTARY  TEACHER 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION  , 


An  elementary  teacher  teaches  all  subjects  in  grades  kinder- 
garten through  six,  and  in  self-contained  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  classes;  and  also  teaches  a field  of  concentration  in 
the  elementary  grades  kindergarten  through  eight. 


1.  ELEMENTARY 

’ Requirements,  complete  a or  b 

a.  A bachelor's  degree  and  completion  of  an  approved 
program  of  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

b.  Completion  of  the  following: 

1.  A bachelor’s  degree. 

2.  Thirty  semester  hours  course  work  in  elementary 
professional  eduction  which  include  the  following: 

a.  Supervised  teachinq-6  semester  hours. 

b.  Teaching  methods-8  semester  hours  in  methods 
of  teaching  the  basic  subjects > including 
the  teaching  of  reading. 

c.  Sixteen  semester  hours  course  work  selected 
from  an  approved  program  of  preparation  for 
teaching  the  elementary  grades. 

2.  PROFESSIONAL  ELEMENTARY 
Requirements 

a.  Meet  all  requirements  for  the  El ementa ry  Endorsement. 

b.  Master's  degree  or  completion  of  a fifth  year  program 
* which  includes  32  semester  hours  course  work. 

c.  Three  years  of  verified  successful  teaching  in  grades 
K-8  in  the  public  schoofs. 

3.  ELEMENTARY  TEMPORARY 

Emergency  Certification:  This  certificate  will  be  granted 

after  August  1,  of  any  year,  only  upon  the  request  of  a 
county  superintends  it  and  approval  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  A person  applying  for  this  type  of  certifi- 
cate must  present  the  Department  of  Education  with  evidence 
that  he  is  enrolled  in  a program  of  studies  in  an  accredited 
college  or  university  leading  to  a baccalaureate  degree. 

Requi rements 


1 *FA 


X 


CERTIFICATION 

FEE 


a.  Completion  of  a minimum  of  96  semester  hours  credit 
toward  a bachelor's  degree. 

b.  Thirty  semester  hours  course  work  in  elementary 
professional  education  including  work  in  the  following: 

1.  Supervised  teaching-6  semester  hours. 

2.  Teaching  methods-8  semester  hours  in  methods  of 
teaching  the  basic  subjects,  including  the  teaching 
of  reading. 

3.  Sixteen  semester  hours  course  work  selected  from  an 
approved  program  of  preparation  for  teaching  the 
elementary  grades. 

4.  ELEMENTARY  LIMITED 
Requirements 

a.  A bachelor's  degree.  « 

b.  Completion  of  18  semester  hours  course  wor*  in 
elementary  professional  education  which  includes  the 
following: 

1.  Supervised  teaching  - 6 hours. 

2.  Teaching  methods  8 semester  hours  in  methods  of 
teaching  the  basic  subjects,  including  the 
teaching  of  reading. 

3.  Four  semester  hours  course  work  selected  from  an 
approved  program  for  teaching  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

5.  SUBSTITUTE— ELEMENTARY  GRADES 
Requi rement 

a.  A minimum  of  i>2  semester  hours  credit  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university  and  completion  of  at  least  six 
semester  hours  credit  in  elementary  education  course 
work.  (Provisional  certification  not  authorized. ) 

NOTE:  Substitute  teachers  are  limited  to  consecutive 

service  for  not  more  tha^  20  days.  However i in  exceptional 
cases,  and  upon  request  rrom  a cour+y  superintendent, 
extension  for  a similar  reriod  may  mj  gi anted  by  the 
Department  of  Education, 


$3.00  for  each  certificate. 


6005 


i no 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 


APPROVED  TRAINING 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes'  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City?  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
215  East  Bonanza 
P.0.  Box  390 

Las  Vegas » Nevada  89101 


TEACHER  OF  THE  EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


Teaches  students  who  have  emotional  limitations  which  impair 
their  normal  academic  progress,  A certificate  for  teaching 
the  emotional  disturbed  is  required  for  performance  of  this 
service  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  public  schools. 


I . TEACHER  OF  THE  EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED 
Requirements,  complete  a or  b 

a.  A bachelor's  degree  and  completion  of  an  approved 
program  of  preparation  for  teaching  the  emotionally 
.disturbed, 

b,  A bachelor's  degree  and  a valid  certificate  endorsed 
for  teaching  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  grades 
and  completion  of  the  following: 

1,  Two  years  verified  teaching  experience  irwthe 
public  schools. 

2.  Completion  of  a program  for  teaching  the 
emotionally  disturbed  consisting  of  no  fewer 
than  12  semester  hours  course  work  distributed 
to  include  preparation  in  each  of  the  following 
areas  or  their  equivalents: 

a.  Introduction  to  the  psychology  and  education 
of  the  exceptional  , child. 

o.  The  emotionally  disturbed  child. 

c.  Special  learning  disabilities  including 
neurological  impairment. 

d.  Abnormal  psychology*  including  mental 
retardation. 

e.  Counseling  and  guidance  for  exceptional 
children. 

Z.  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHER  OF  THE  EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED 
Requirements 

a.  Meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  the  Teacher  of  the 
Emotionally  Disturbed. 

b.  A master's  degree,  or  the  equivalent*  in  education 
of  the  emotionally  disturbed,  or  a master's  degree, 
and  completion  of  at  least  twelve  semester  hours 
course  work  above  the  requirements  for  the  first 
level  of  endorsement  in  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

pno? 


CERTIFICATE 

FEE 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


c.  Three  years  verified  experience  teaching  the  emotion- 
ally disturbed  in  the  public  schools. 


$3,00  for  each  certificate. 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 


University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes'  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Office  Building 

215  East  Bonanza 

P.0.  Box  ?90 

Las  Vegas i Nevada  89101 
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DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


CERTIFICATE 

FEE 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TEACHER 


Teaches  students  vocabulary,  grammar,  inflection,  etc.  in  a 
specific  foreign  language  {Spanish,  French,  German,  etc,)* 

A certificate  for  teaching  a foreign  language  is  valid  for 
performance  of  this  service  in  elementary  and  secondary  public 
schools. 


1 , A FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
Requ i rements 

a,  A valid  certificate  endorsed  for  teaching  in  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  with  a major  in  the  foreign 
language  and  completion  of  the  following: 

1.  Foundations  of  education  - minimum  of  3 semester 
hours. 

2.  PROFESSIONAL 
Requirements 

a.  Meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  the  Foreign  Language 
Endorsement. 

b.  Three  years  experience  teaching  a foreign  language 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

c.  A master's  degree,  or  the  equivalent. 


$3.00  for  each  certificate. 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 


University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes'  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Office  Building 

215  East  Bonanza 

P.0.  Box  390 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 

FOOD 


TEACHER  OF  THE  GIFTED 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


A certificate  for  teaching  the  gifted  is  required  for 
performance  of  this  service  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 
public  schools.  There  are  ttio  levels  of  endorsement. 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


1.  TEACHER  OF  THE  GIFTED 

Requirements,  complete  a or  b 


a.  A bachelor's  degree  and  completion  of  an  approved 
program  of  preparation  for  teaching  the  gifted. 

b.  A bachelor's  degree  and  a valid  certificate 
endorsed  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  or 
secondary  grades  and  completion  of  the  following: 

1.  Two  years  successful  teaching  experience  in  the 
public  schools. 

2.  Completion  of  a program  for  teaching  the  gifted, 
consisting  of  no  fewer  than  12  semester  hours 
course  work  distributed  to  include  preparation 

in  each  of  the  following  areas  or  their  equivalents. 

a.  Introduction  to  the  psychology  and  education 
of  the  exceptional  child. 

b.  Methods  in  teaching  the  gifted. 

c.  Curriculum  for  the  gifted. 

d.  Educational  testing  and  evaluation. 

e.  Practicum  in  the  education  of  the  gifted. 

2.  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHER  OF  THE  GIFTED 

Requirements 

a Meet  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  Teacher  of  the 
Gi  fted. 

b.  A master's  degree,  or  the  equivalent,  in  education 
of  the  gif.ted,  or  a master's  degree,  and  completion 
of  at  least  12  semester  hours  course  work  above  the 
requirements  for  the  first  level  of  endorsement  in 
the  education  of  the  gifted. 


CEP"  i F I CATE 
fct 


$3.00  for  each  certificate. 
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AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 


APPRO VEO  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHLR 
INFORMATION 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 


University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes'  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Office  Building 

215  East  Bonanza 

P.0,  Box  390 

Las  Vegas*  Nevada  89101 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  TEACHER 


DrSCRIPTlON 
OF  DJTICS 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


► ■ 


o 

ERIC 


Teaches  students  basic  theory  and  assists  in  development  of 
manipulative  skills  in  industrial  arts:  Lectures,  illustrates 

or  demonstrates  to  teach  proper  use  of  shop  tools  and  machines* 
safety  practices,  and  theory  as  applied  to  industrial  arts. 


1.  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Requirements,  complete  a or  b 

a.  A bachelor's  degree  and  completion  of  an  approved 
program  for  teaching  industrial  arts  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

b.  A bachelor's  degree  and  completion  of  the  following: 

1.  A minimum  of  36  semester  hours  of  course  work 
leading  to  technical  competencies  in  the  following 
divisions  of  industrial  art  subject  matter: 

a.  Drafting 

b.  Electricity,  electronics 

c.  Graphic  arts 

d.  Power  and  transportation 

e.  Manufacturing  and  const ruction— at  least  two 

of  the  following:  Ceramics,  crafts,  metals, 

plastics,  textiles,  woods. 

2.  Professional  Preparation— 20  semester  hours 

a.  Historical  devel'^nent  of  technology. 

b.  Principles,  methods  and  materials  in  Industrial 
arts  teaching, 

c.  Supervised  teaching—^  semester  hours. 

d.  Foundations  of  education. 

2.  PROFESSIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Requirements 

a.  Meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  the  Industrial  Arts 
Endorsement. 

b.  Three  years  verified  experience  as  an  industrial  arts 
teacher  in  the  public  schools. 

c.  A master's  degree,  or  the  equivalent. 

601.2 
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CERTIFICATE 

FEE 


S3. 00  for  each  certificate. 


ERIC 


AGENCY  THAT  Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 


APPROVED  TRAINING  University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university, 


FOR  FURTHER  State  Department  of  Education 

INFORMATION  Heroes'  Memorial  Building 

Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Office  Building 

215  East  Bonanza 

P.0.  Box  390 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 
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SPECIAL  INTERNSHIP  {PUBLIC  SCHOOLS) 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


A certificate  appropriately  endorsed  for  the  level  of  duty 
assignment  and  for  the  field/s  of  concentration  or  speciali- 
zation is  required  for  the  performance  of  internships  in  the 
public  schools*  provided  the  Internship  is  a sequence  within 
an  approved  program  developed  by  a college  o r uni  vers ity  with 
a local  school  district.  The  Special  Internship  Certificate 
may  be  converted*  on  request  of  the  holder*  to  a standard 
certificate  endorsed  for  performance  of  the  educational  service 
for  which' he  has  qualified. 

* 


1.  ADMINISTRATIVE  INTERNSHIPS 

Requirements 

a.  A baccalaureate  or  higher  degree  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university. 

b.  A valid  certificate  endorsed  for  teaching  in  the 
elementary  or  secondary  grades. 

c.  Three  years  teaching  experience. 

i , 

d.  Completion  of  21'ght  semester  hours  course  work  require- 
ments for  the  Administrator  Limited. 

e.  Acceptance  by  the  training  institution  and  the  local, 
school  district  for  the  internship  sequence  of 
professional  preparation  for  school  administration 
within  a program  approved  by  the  State  Department  of' 
Education. 

I 

f.  Recommendation  of  the  training  institution  and  the 
local  school' district. 

Z.  TEACHER  INTERNSHIP  ENDORSEMENT  {Elementary  or  Secondary 

Grades ) 

Requirements 

a.  Acceptance  for  internship  in  teacher  education  as  a 
sequence  in  professional  preparation  for  teaching 
within  a program  approved  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

b.  Recommendation  by  the  training  institution  and  the 
local  school' district. 

c.  Completion  of  all  statutory  and  regulatory  requirements 
for  teacher  certification  including  the  following: 
Application*  health  certificate,  chest  x-ray  report* 
fingerprints  and  authorization  to  process*  transcripts* 
and  Constitutional  Oath  of  Office. 

pm  4 
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CERTIFICATE 
FEE  * 


$3,00  for  each  certificate. 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 


University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes'  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
215  East  Bonin’ 

P.0.  Box  T 

Las  Vegas,  89101 
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LIBRARIAN 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


A certificate  for.  a Librarian-Teacher  or  librarian  Is 
required  for  performing  library  services  in  the  public  ' 
schools.  There  are  three  levels  of  endorsement. 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


1.  L13RARIAN-TEACHER 


Reqc i rements 


a.  A bachelor's  degree  and  a valid  certificate  endorsed 
for  teaching  In  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

b.  Sixteen  semester  hours  preparation  in  library  science 
distributed  to  include  course  work  in  each  of  the 
following  areas; 

1.  Organization  and  administration  of  the  library. 

2.  Cataloging  and  classification. 

3.  Book  selection » including  children's  literature. 

4.  Reference  and  bibliography. 

5.  Audio-visual  materials. 

2.  LIBRARIAN 

Requirements*  complete  1 or  2 

a.  A bachelor's  degree  from  a college  or  university 
accredited  for  the  preparation  of  librarians  and 
completion  of  an  approved  program  for  performance 
of  library  services. 

b.  Meet  all  of  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Completion  of  all  of  the  requirements  for  the 
Librarian-Teacher  Endorsement. 

2.  Completion  of  eight  semester  hours  additional 
preparation  in  library  science  through  in-residence 
training  in  a college  or  university  approved  for 
the  preparation  of  librarians. 

3.  PROFESSIONAL  LIBRARIAN 
Requirements 

a.  Meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  the  Librarian 
Endorsement. 

b.  A master's  degree  in  library  science  or  a master's 


f 


CERTIFICATE 

FEE 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


degree*  or  the  equivalent*  and  completion  of  30 
semester  hours  preparation  in  library  science, 

A 

c,  Three  years  verified  experience'*  full-time*  as  a 
librarian  in  the  public  schools. 


$3,00  for  each  certificate. 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 


University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes1  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 
State.  Office  Building 
215  East  Bonanza 
P,0.  Box  390 

Las  Vegas*  Nevada  85107 
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DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


TEACHER  OF  THE'  MENTALLY  RETARDED 
(Educable  or  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded) 


Teaches  mentally  retarded  children  basic  academic  subjects 
in  schools*  centers  and  institutions.  plans  courses  of 
study  according  t&  .pupils1  levels  of  learning.  Devises 
instructional  method  arid  aids,  such, as  audiovisual 
techniques  and  materials*  to  meet  needs  of  pupils. 


1.  TEACHER  OF  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 
Requirements,  complete  a or  b 

a.  A bachelor's  degree  and  completion  of  an  approved 
program  of  preparation  for  teaching  the  mentally 
retarded. 

b. .  A bachelor's  degree  and  a valid  certificate  endorsed 

for  teaching  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  grades, 
and  completion  of  the  following: 

1.  Two  years  successful  teaching  experience  in 
public  schools. 

2,  Completion  of  a program  for  teaching  the 
mentally  retarded  consisting  of  no  fewer  than 
12  semester  hours  course  work  distributed  to 
Include  preparation  in  each  of  the  following 
areas*  or  their  equivalents: 

a.  Introduction  to  the  psychology  and  education 
of  the  exceptional  child. 

b.  Curriculum  development  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  ' 

c.  Abnormal  psychology*  including  mental 
retardation. 

d.  Special  learning  disabilities. 

e.  Counseling  and  guidance  for  exceptional 
children. 

2.  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHER  OF  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 
Requirements 

a,  Meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  the  Teacher  of  the 
Mentally  Retarded. 

b,  A master’s  degree  or  the  equivalent  in  education  of 
the  mentally  retarded;  or  a master’s  degree  and 
completion  of  at  least  12  semester  hours  course  work 
above  the  requirements  for  the  first  level  of  endorse 
ment  In  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded. 


Three  years  successful  teaching  of  the  men tally 
retarded  in  the  public  schools. 


AoENCV  THAT 


CERTTf I CATE 
FEE 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 


S3. 00  for  each  certificate. 


ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 


APPROVE D TRAIMIho  University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
215  East  Bonanza 
P.O,  Box  390 

Las  Veqas,  Nevada  89101 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes1  Memorial  Building 


ERIC 
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DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


CERTIFICATE 
FEE  ■ 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 


MUSIC  TEACHER 


Teaches  individuals  or  groups  instrumental  or  vocal  music. 
Instructs  students  in  basic  harmony  and  melody  and  may  lead 
orchestra  and  choral  groups  in  reqular  and  special  performances 
for  school  programs*  community  activities*  concerts,  and 
festivals . 


1.  MUSIC 

Requirements*  complete  a or  b 

a.  A bachelor’s  degree  and  completion  of  a program 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Education*  for  the 
preparation  of  music  teachers  for  the  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

b.  A bachelor's  degree  and  completion  of  the  following: 

■ 

1.  Music  specialization--36  semester  hours  or  the 
equivalent  distributed  among  the  following  areas: 
Music  reading  "and  dictation,  music  history  and 
music  literature*  music  theory,  applied  music, 
with  specialization  in  vocal  or  instrumental 
music*  or  both. 

2.  Professional  education--! 8 semester  hours  or  the 
equivalent,  with  course  work  in  each  of  the 
following  areas: 

a.  Foundations  of  education. 

b.  Methods  of  teaching  music  in  the  elementary 
or  secondary  schools. 

c.  Supervised  teaching--6  semester  hours. 

2.  PROFESSIONAL  MUSIC 
Requirements 

a.  Meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  the  Music  Endorsement. 

b.  Three  years  experience  as  a music  teacher  in  the  'wblic 
schools. 

c.  A master's  degree,  or  the  equivalent. 


$3.00  for  each  certificate. 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 

P020 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


University  cf  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes'  Memorial  Building 


Second  and  Carson  Streets  ‘ 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
215  East  Bonanza 
P.0,  Bo^  390 

Las  Vegas , Nevada  89101 
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SCHOOL  NURSE 

DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 

Plans  and  carries  out*  in  cooperation  with  medical  authority 
and  administrators  of  school  pers.nnel*  policies*  standards! 
and  objectives  of  school  health  proqram.  Participates  in 
medical  examinations  and  reviews  findings  to  evaluate  health 
status  of  pupils  ard  progress  of  program.  May  instruct  classes 
on  child  care*  first  aid*  etc. 

REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 

1.  SCHOOL  NURSE*  R.N. 

Requirement 

a.  Valid  R.N.  licensure  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 

2.  SCHOOL  NURSE 

Requirement > complete  a or  b 

a.  Valid  R.N.  licensure  in  the  State  of  Nevada  and 
completion  of  the  following: 

I*  A bachelor's  degree  in  Public  Health  Nursing* 
including  completion  of  a program  approved  by 
the  National  League  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

b.  Valid  R.N.  licensure  in  the  State  of  Nevada  and 
completion  of  the  following; 

1.  A bachelor's  degree  and  completion  of  the  public 
health  course  work  content  in  a program  of 
preparation  approved  by  the  National  League  for 
Public  Health  Nursing. 

3.  professional  school  nurse 

Requirement 

a.  Meet  the  requirements  for  the  School  Nurse  Endorsement. 

b.  Two  years  verified  experience  iw\  the  nursing  profession, 

c.  A master's  degree. 

CERTIFICATE 

FEE 

$3,00  for  each  certificate. 

AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 

Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 

nnj>2 

TOO 


APPROVED  TRAINING  University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


FOR  FURTHER  State  Department  of  Education 

INFORMATION  Heroes’  Memorial  Building 

Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  Ci ty,  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Office  Building 

215  East  Bonanza 

P.0.  Box  390 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TE  „HER 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


CERTIFICATE 

FEE 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


Instructs  students  in  physical  education  activities  in 
educational  institutions:  Teaches  field,  court*  and 
combative  sports  to  individual  or  groups,  utilizing 
knowledge  of  sports  techniques  and  of  physical  capabilities 
of  students. 


1.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Requirements*  complete  a or  b 


a.  A valid  certificate  endorsed  for  teaching  physical 
education  In  the  secondary  schools,  and  completion 
of  the  following: 

1*  Foundations  of  elementary  education  - minimum 
of  3 semester  hours  course  work. 

2.  Physical  education  activities  in  the  elementary 
grades  - minimum  3 semester  hours  course  work. 

b.  A valid  regular  certificate  endorsed  for  teaching  in 
the  elementary  grades,  and  completion  of  the  following: 

1.  A minor  in  physical  education  - 18  semester  hours 
preparation. 

2.  PROFESSIONAL 


Requirements 


a.  Meet  all  the  requirements  for  Physical  Education 
Endorsement. 

b.  Three  years  experience  teaching  physical  education 
In  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades. 

c.  A master's  degree,  or  the  equivalent. 

i 


$3.00  for  each  certificate. 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 


Uni vc.‘ si ty  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


eo?4 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


State  Deoartment  of  Education 
Heroes’  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Office  Building 

215  East  Bonanza 

P.0.  Box  390 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 
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CERTIFICATE 

FEE 

$3.00  for  each  certificate. 

AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 

Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 

State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes'  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  ot  Education 

State  Office  Building 

215  East  Bonanza 

P.O.  Box  390 

Us  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 
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TEACHER  OF  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


Teaches  handicapped  pupils  in  elementary  and  secondary  grades* 
evaluating  pupils'  abilities  in  order  to  determine  training 
program  that  will  result  in  maximum  progress. 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


1.  TEACHER  OF  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 
Requirements*  complete  a or  b 


a.  A bachelor's  degree  and  completion  of  an  approved 
program  of  preparation  for  teaching  the  physically 
handicap;.ad. 

b.  A bachelor's  degree  and  a valid  certificate  endorsed 
for  teaching  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  grades; 
and  completion  of  the  following: 

1.  Two  years  verified  teaching  experience  in  the 
public  schools. 

2.  Completion  of  a program  for  teaching  the  physically 
handicapped*  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  12  semester 
hours  course  work  distributed  to  include  preparation 
in  each  of  the  following  areas*  or  their  equivalents: 

a.  Introduction  to  the  psychology  and  education  of 
the  exceptional  child. 

b.  Methods  and  materials  for  teaching  children 
with  chronic  health  problems*  cerebral  palsy 
and  orthopedic  conditions. 

c.  Special  health  problems  of  the  physically  ■ 
handicapped. 

d.  Counseling  and  guidance  for  exceptional  children. 

e.  Principles  and  methods  of  individualized 
instruction. 

2.  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHER  OF  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 
Requirements 

a.  Meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  the  Teacher  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped. 

b.  A master's  degree*  or  the  equivalent*  in  education  of 
the  physically  handicapped;  or  a master's  degree  and 
completion  of  at  least  12  semester  hours  course  work 
above  the  requirements  for  the  first  level  of  endorse- 
ment in  the  education  of  the  physclatly  handicapped. 

ri  -i 

H 

c.  Three  years  verified  experience  teaching  the  physically 
handicapped  in  the  public  schools. 


SCHOOL  PSYCHOMETRIST 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  CERTIFICATION 


Administers,  scores*  and  interprets  intelligence*  aptitude* 
achievement,  and  other  psychological  tests:  Gives  paper  and 

pencil  tests*  dexterity  boards,  and  wlggly  blocks,  under 
standard  conditions.  Interprets  test  results  in  light  of 
standard  norms  and  limitations  of  test  in  terms  of  validity 
and  reliability. 


1.  SCHOOL  PSYCHOMETRIST 
Requirements,  complete  a or  b 

a.  A master's  degree  and  completion  of  an  approved  program 
of  preparation  for  school  psychometric  services. 

b.  A master's  degree  with  major  emphasis  in  educational 
psychology,  guidance  and  counseling,  or  psychology* 
and  completion  of  undergraduate  or  graduate  preparation 
in  each  of  the  following  areas  or  their  equivalents: 

1.  Analysis  of  the  individual  student*  including 
psychological  testing. 

2.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  learning  difficulties. 

3.  Educational  psycho  logy —graduate  level. 

4.  Social  psychology. 

5.  Mental  hygiene*  or  psychology  of  personality. 

6.  Methods  and/or  techniques  of  counseling. 

7.  Principles  and  practices  of  the  guidance  program. 

r-7 

8.  Psychological  development:  Child*  a dole  scent* or 
developmental  psychology. 

9.  Group  psychological  tests  and  measurement. 

10.  Psychology  of  exceptional  children. 

11.  Statistical  methods. 

2.  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  PSYCH OMETRIST 
Requirements 

a.  Meet  the  requirements  for  school  psychometrist. 

b.  Three  years  experience  as  a school  psychometrist. 

c.  Completion  of  15  semester  hours  graduate 

POPS 


credit  distributed  to* include  course  work  in  each 
of  the  following  areas*  or  their  equivalents*  in 
separate  or  integrated  courses: 


1.  School  administration. 

2.  Curriculum. 

3.  Education  of  exceptional  children. 

4.  Remedial  instruction. 

5.  Guidance  techniques. 

CERTIFICATE 

FEE 

$3.00  for  each  certificate. 

AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 

Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 

4 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 

State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes'  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
CIS  East  Bonanza 
P.0.  Box  390 

las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 

RO?9 


READING  TEACHER 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


A certificate  for  teaching  remedial  reading  or  for  supervising 
reading  programs  (reading  specialist)  is  required  for  the 
performance  of  these  services  in  the  public  schools*  respective 
ly.  There  are  two  levels  of  endorsement. 


1 . READING 
Requirements 

a.  A bachelor's  degree  and  a valid  certificate  endorsed 
for  elementary  or  secondary  teaching. 

b.  A minimum  of  six  semester  hours  preparation  in 
separate  or  integrated  courses  covering  each  of  the 
following  areas: 

1.  Reading  skills  and  abilities. 

2.  Diagnosis  and  remedial  teaching. 

3.  Organization  of  the  reading  program. 

4.  Materials  in  reading  instruction. 

5.  Application  of  reading  skills. 

2 . PROFESSIONAL  READING  SPECIALIST 
Requirements*  complete  1 or  2 

a.  A master's  degree  and  completion  of  an  approved  program 
of  preparation  for  reading  specialists. 

b.  A master's  degree  with  a major  emphasis  in  reading;  or 
a bachelor's  degree  and  32  semester  hours  preparation 
distributed  to  include  course  work  in  each  of  the 
following  areas: 

1.  A minimum  of  12  semester  hours  graduate  course  work  • 
distributed  to  include  each  of  the  following  areas: . 

a.  Foundations  or  survey  of  reading. 

b.  Diagnosis  and  correction  of  reading  disabilities. 

c.  Clinical  or  laboratory  practicum  in  reading. 

2.  A minimum  of  20  semester  hours,  graduate  or  under- 
graduate level*  selected  from  the  following  areas: 

a.  Measurement  and  evaluation. 

S030 
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ERIC 


CERT IFI CATE 
FEE 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


b.  Child  or  adolescent  psychology. 

c.  Personality  and/or  mental  hygiene. 

d.  Literature  for  children  or  adolescents. 

e.  Organization  and  supervision  of  reading 
programs. 

f.  Linguistics 
g*  Curriculum 

h.  Guidance 

i.  Speech  and  hearing. 

j.  Psychology  of  the  exceptional  child. 

$3.00  for  each  certificate. 

Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 


University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes'  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets  - 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
215  East  Bonanza 
P.Q.  Box  390 

Las  Vegas*  Nevada  89101 


eo3i 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


SECONDARY  TEACHER  * 


A certificate  in  a recognized  teaching  (subject)  fi eld/s  is 
required  for  teaching  in  departmentalized  seventh  and  eighth 
grades*  junior  high  schools,  and  senior  high  schools.  Endorse* 
mants  are  dependent  upon  the  applicant's  field/s  of  special- 
ization or  concentration*  usually  designated  as  majors  or 
minors  or  areas  of  concentration. 

A.  Teaching  Field  Majors  and  Minors*  Definition 

■: 

1.  All  majors  and  minors  must  be  in  subject  matter 
fields  normally  taught  in  the  public  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  * 

2.  The  state  Board  of  Education  reserves  the  right 
of  determining  the  acceptability  of  majors  and 
mi  non. 

B.  RECOGNIZED  TEACHING  FIELDS  "SECONDARY  TEACHING 
ENDORSEMENTS 

+ 

Comprehensive  Fields  of  Concentration 
(Major-36  semester  hours) 

(Mi nor -24  semester  hours) 

1 , Agriculture-non -vocational . 

2,  Art  Education 

3,  Biological  Science 

4*  Biological  Science-Mathematics 

5.  Business  Education 

6.  English* Drama 

7.  Engl j^h- Journal ism 

8.  Engl ish-Speech 

9.  General  Science 

10.  Home  Economics -non -vocational 
11*  Industrial  Arts 

12.  Music  Education 

13.  Physical  Education -Health 

14.  Physical  Science 

15.  Physical  Science -Mathematics 

i 


16.  Speech -Drama 

17.  Social  Science 

Sinqle  Subject  Majors 
{Major=24  semester  hours) 
(Minor=16  semester  hours) 

1.  Anthropology 

2.  Biological  Science  Arad 

a.  Biology  % 

b . Botany 

c.  Physiology 

d.  Zoology 

3.  Health  Education 

4.  Language  Arts  Area 


a. 

Drama 

b. 

English 

c. 

Journalism 

d. 

Reading 

£. 

Speech 

5. 

Languages 

a. 

French 

■ 

b. 

German 

c. 

Italian 

d. 

Latl?. 

e. 

Russian 

f. 

Spanish 

6. 

Library  Science 

7. 

Mathematics 

8. 

Physical  Education 

9. 

Physical  Science  Area 

*033 


3.  SUBSTITUTE* -SECONDARY  GRADES 


CERTIFICATE 

FEE 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Requirements 

a.  A bachelor's  degree. 

b,  iix  semester  hours  credit  in  secondary  education 
course  work.  (Provisional  certification  not 
authorized'. ) 

NOTE:  Substitute  teachers  are  limited  to  consecutive  service 
for  not  more  than  20  days.  However * in  exceptional  cases* 
and  upon  request  from  a county  superintendent*  extension  for 
a similar  period  may  be  granted  by  the  Department  of  Education. 


$3.00  for  each  certificate. 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 


University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes1  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  Ci  ty  * Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Office  Building 

215  East  Bonanza 

P.O.  Box  390 

las  Vegas*  Nevada  89101 
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REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


a.  Chemistry 
.b.  Earth  Science 

c.  Geology 

d.  Physics 

10.  Psychology 

11.  Social  Science  Area 

a.  Economics 

b.  Geography 

c.  History 

d.  Political  Science 

e.  Sociology 


1 . SECONDARY 

Requirements,  complete  a or  b 

a.  A bachelor's  degree  and  completion  of  an  approved 
program  of  preparation  for  secondary  school  teaching. 

b.  A bachelor's  degree  and  completion  of  the  following: 

1.  A teaching  field  major  and  a teaching  field  minor. 

2.  Professional  preparation  - 20  semester  hours  to 
include: 

a.  Supervised  teaching  - 6 semester  hours. 

■ 

b.  Methods,  materials  of  teaching  in  the  field/s 
of  specialization. 

c.  14  r jmester  hours  course  work  selected  from  an 
approved  program  cf  preparation  for  teaching 
in  the  secondary  schools. 

2.  PROFESSIONAL  SECONDARY 
Requirements 

a.  Meet  all  of  the  requirements  fo^  the  Secondary  Endorsement 

b.  Master's  degree,  or  the  equivalent,  or  completion  of  a 1 
fi fth  year  program.  . 

c.  Three  years  of  verified  teaching  experience  In  secondary 
public  schools. 


8034 


SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGIST 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DOTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


Diagnoses  needs  of  gifted*  handicapped*  or  disturbed  children 
within  educational  systems  or  school*  and  plans  and  carries 
cut  corrective  programs  to  enable  them  to  attain  maximum 
achievement  and  adjustment. 


1 . SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGIST 

Requirements*  complete  a or  b 

a.  A master's  degree  or  doctor's  degree  an  completion 
of  an  approved  program  for  the  preparation  of  school 
psychologists. 

b.  Completion  of  a program  of  preparation  for  school 
psychologists  consisting  of  at  least  50  semester 
hours  credit  (36  semester  hours  at  the  graduate 
level)  distributed  to  include  course  work  in  the 
following  areas  (starred  fields  required); 

1.  Foundations  of  education— 12  semester  hours  credit 
in  course  work  selected  from  the  following  areas 
or  their  equivalents; 

ft 

a.  Modem  school  practices 

b.  Curriculum  construction 

c.  School  administration 

r 

*d.  Psychology  and  education  of  the  exceptional 
child*  including  the  handicapped. 

e.  Methods  and  materials  used  in  teaching  the 
mentally  retarded. 

*f.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of. learning  disabili- 
ties and/or  readiness  (the  use  end  Interpre- 
tation of  diagnostic  Instruments  in  a school 
setting). 

2.  Testing  and  clinical  techniques— 18  semester  hours 
credit  distributed  to  include  course  work  In  each 
of  the  following  areas  or  their  equivalents: 

a.  Individual  and  group  testing 

b.  Clinical  interviewing  and  counseling 

h- 

1 

c.  Measurements  end  evaluation 

d.  Projective  techniques  and  diagnostic  case  studies. 

e.  Personality  theory 


rt  -Pk 


3. 


CERTIFICATE 

FEE 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 

4 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Personality  and  behavioral  development--1^ 
semester  hours  credit  distributed  to  include 
course  work  in  each  of  the  following  areas i 
or  their  equivalents: 

a.  Learning  theory 

b.  Educational » developmental,  and  adolescent 
psychology 

c.  Abnormal  psychology  and  atypical  development. 

4.  Electives--eight  semester- hours  credit  selected 
from  courses  related  to  2 and  3 above. 

5.  An  internship:  480  clock  hours  in  supervised 

field  work  by  meeting  (a)  or  (b): 

a.  Completion  of  college  credit  course  work  which 
includes  at  least  240  clock  hours  supervised 
field  experience  with  public  school  students. 

b.  One  year  successful  experience  with  provisional 
certification  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  a regularly  certificated  school 
psychologist. 

h 

2.  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGIST 
Requirements 

a.  Meet  all  the  requirements  for  the  School  Psychologist 
Endorsement. 

b.  Completion  of  a total  of  60  semester  hours  course  work 
(50  semester  hours  graduate  level)  in  ah  approved 

“program,  for  the  preparation  of  the  school  psychologist. 

c.  Three  years  verified  experience  as  a school  psycholo- 
| gist  in  the  public  schools. 


$3.00  for  each  certificate. 


Nevada  State  Department  of 


Education 


University  of  Nevada, or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


State  apartment  of  Education 
Heroes'  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

h ■ - ^ |‘.ij 


State  Department  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
215  East  Bonanza 
P.O.  Box  390 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  B9101 
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SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORKER 


OESCRIPTION 
OE  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


CERTIFICATE 

FEE 


AGENCY  -THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Aids  children  having  difficulty  adapting  themselves  to 
school  life  and  where  individualized  professional  help 
is  indicated;  Counsels  children  whose  behavior  or  school 
progress  indicates  need  for  individual  guidance.  Consults 
with  teachers*  parents*  and  other  school  personnel  to 
determine  causes  of  problems  and  effect  solutions.  Arranges 
for  additional  professional  help. 


1-  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORKER 

Requirement 

a.  A master's  degree  (Master  of  Social  Work)  from  a 
college  or  university  accredited  for  the  preparation 
of  social  workers  by  the  American  Council  on  Social 
Work  Education. 

2.  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORKER 

Requirements 

a.  Meet  the  requirement  for  the  School  Social  Worker 
Endorsement. 

b.  Completion  of  1 or  2 

1.  Possession  of  a valid  certificate  for  teaching 
at  the  elementary  or  secondary  level  in  the 
public  schools  in  Nevada. 

2.  Completion  or  an  internship  in  a public  school 
setting*  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  240  clock 
hours  duration  as  part  of  professional  prepara- 
tion or  three  years  verified  experience  in 
school  social  services  * 


$3.00  for  each  certificate* 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 


University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 

■s* 

#r"- 


State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes'  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City*  Nevada  89701 

P039 


State  Department  of  Education 

State  Office  Building 

215  East  Bonanza 

P.O.  Box  390 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 
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SPEECH  CORRECT I ON I ST 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


Instructs  speech  handicapped  students  in  the  elementary  or 
secondary  public  schools  in  correction  of  speech  Impairments 
due  ' stuttering,  cleft  palate*  aphasia*  etc. 


1 . SPEECH  CORRECT ION 1ST 

Requirements*  complete  a or  b 

a.  A bachelor's  degree  ariS  completion  of  an  approved 
program  of  preoaration  for  teachers  of  the  speech 
handicapped. 

b.  Completion  of  a program  for  teaching  the  speech 
handicapped*  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  30 

“semester  hours  course  work  distributed  to  include 
preparation  In  each  of  the  following  areas  or  their 
equivalents* 

1.  .Introduction  to  the  psychology  and  education  of 
the  exceptional  child*  three  semester  hours. 

2.  Basic  areas;  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  ear 
and  vocal  mechanism-phonetics,  semantics*  speech 
and  voice  science*  psychology  of  speech*  experi- 
mental phonetics  and  similar  areas*  six  semester 
hours. 

3.  Specialized  professional  course  work  in  speech 
correction  and  speech  pathology*  selected  from 
the  following:  Stuttering*  voice  disorders* 
articulation  disorders*  cleft  palate*  asphasia* 
cerebral  palsy*  and  similar  areas*  twelve 
semester  hours. 

4.  Specialized  professional  course  work  in  audiology* 

hearing  problems  and  the  testing  of  hearing* 
selected  from  the  following:  Introduction  to 

audiology*  auditory  training,  speech  reading, 
speech  for  the  acoustically  handicapped*  problems 
of  the  child  with  a hearing  loss,  and  similar 
areas*  three  semester  hours. 

5*  Cognate  preparation:  Human  growth  and  development, 

mental  hygiene  or  psychology  of  adjustment*  six 
semester  hours. 

2,  PROFESSIONAL  SPEECH  CORRECTIONIST  ENDORSEMENT 

m 

Requirements 

a.  Meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  the  Speech  Correc- 
tion 1st  Endorsement. 

^4j 


CERTIFICATE 

FEE 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


b.  A master's  degree  or  the  equivalent  in  education  of 
speech  handicapped  which  shall  include  an  additional 
100  clock  hours  of  supervised  clinical  experience  in 
speech  correction. 

c.  Three  years  of  successful  experience  as  a speech 
correction! St. 

$3.00  for  each  certificate. 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 


University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes'  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Office  Building 

215  East  Bonanza 

P,0.  Box  390 

Las  Vegas*  Nevada  89101 
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STAFF  SPECIALIST 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  CERTIFICATION 


CERTIFICATE 

FEE 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  CERTIFICATE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


A certificate  for  staff  specialist  is  required  for  professional 
full-time  personnel  whose  major  duty  assignment  is  the 
performance  of  specialized  educational  services.  These  services 
are  classified  as  technical,  non-teaching,  and  non -supervisory , 
and  Include  the  following:  research  and  development i consultant 
educational  data  processing;  and  educational  media,  including 
television.  There  are  two  levels  of  endorsements. 


1,  STAFF  SPECIALIST 

Requirements 

a.  A bachelor's  degree, 

b.  Three  years  verified  experience  in  the  field  of 
specialization, 

2,  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  SPECIALIST 

Requirements 

a,  A master's  degree  in  course  work  directly  related 
to  the  field  of  special ization* 

b.  Three  years  verified  experience  in  the  field  of 
specialization  in  a public  school  district. 

$3.00  for  each  certificate. 


Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 


University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 


State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes'  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City*  Nevada  85701 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Office  Building 

215  East  Bonqiza 

P.0.  Box  390 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 


TEACHER  OF  THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

CERTIFICATION 


Teaches  elementary  and  secondary  school  subjects  to  blind 
pupil s,  ...using  braille  system:  Instructs  pupils  in  reading 

and  writing  braille*  using  slate  and  stylus  or  braille  writer. 


1.  TEACHER  OF  THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 
Requirements*  complete  a or  b 

a.  A bachelor's  degree  from  a college  or  university 
.accredited  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 

blind  or  partially  sighted  and  completion  of  a 
program  of  training  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

b.  A bachelor's  degree  and  a valid  certificate  endorsed 
for  teaching  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  grades 
and  completion  of  the  following: 

■■l 

1.  Two  years  successful  teaching  experience  in  the 
public  schools. 

2.  Completion  of  a program  for  teaching  the  visually 
handicapped*  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  12 
semester  hours  course  work  distributed  to  include 
preparation  in  each  of  the  following  areas*  or 
their  equivalents: 

a.  Introduction  to  the  psychology  and  education 
of  the  exceptional  child. 

b.  Methods  of  teaching  the  visually  handicapped* 
including  Braille,  typewriting  and  the 
practician. 

. c.  Counseling*  vocational  guidance*  and  rehabili- 
tation services  for  the  handicapped. 

d.  Electives  related  to  the  education  of  the 
visually  handicapped. 

2.  PROFESSIONAL  TEACHING  OF  THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 
Requirements 

a.  Meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  the  Teacher  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped. 

b.  A master's  degree  or  the  equivalent  In  education  of 
the  visually  handicapped*  or  a master's  degree  and 
and  completion  of  at  least  12  semester  hours  of  course 
work  above  the  requirements  for  the  first  level  of 
endorsement  In  the  education  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped. 


nnn 


c.  Three  years  verified  teaching  of  the  visually  handi 
capped  in  the  public  schools. 

CERTIFICATE 

FEE 

$3,00  for  each  certificate. 

AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

CERTIFICATE 

Nevada  State  Department  of  Education 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

University  of  Nevada  or  any  approved  college  or  university. 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 

State  Department  of  Education 
Heroes’  Memorial  Building 
Second  and  Carson  Streets 
Carson  City*  Nevada  39701 

State  Department  of  Education 

State  Office  Building 

215  East  Bonanza 

P.Q.  Box  390 

Las  Vegas , Nevada  89101 
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MEDICAL  TECHNICIAN 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 

c 

He  shall  perfc  those  laboratory  procedures  which  require 
limited  technical  skill  and  responsibil ity  with  a minimal 
exerdise  of  independent  judgement. 

REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 

♦ 

1 

He  shall  meet  one  of  the  following  requ i recants : 

1.  He  Is  a high  school  graduate  and  subsequent  to  graduation 
has  completed  at  least  1 year  in  a technician  training 
program  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and 
Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical  Association  or  approved 
by  the  Board.  * 

c 

?.  He  is  a high  school  graduate  and  subsequent  to  graduation 
has  served  2 years  as  a technician  trainee  in  a clinical 
laboratory  with  a di rector vat  the  doctoral  level » or  in 
the  case  of  a State  which  regulates  clinical  laboratory 
personnel,  in  a clinical  laboratory  acceptable  to  that 
State. 

3.  He  is  a high  school  graduate,  and  subsequent  to  graduation 
has  successfully  completed  an  official  military  medical 
laboratory  procedures  course  of  at  least  50  week’s  duration 
and  has  held,  at  the  journeyman’s  level,  the  military 
enlisted  occupational  specialty  of  Medical  Laboratory 
Specialist  (Laboratory  Technician). 

EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 

fIC.OO  shall  accompany  application. 

AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 

Nevada  State  Board  of  Health 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

On-job-training  at  a laboratory  under  approved  director. 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 

State  Board  of  Health 
790  Sutro  Street 
Reno,  Nevada  89502 

P046 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION  ■ 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT  , 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


RADIO-TELEVISION  TECHNICIAN 
(Radiotelephone  Operator) 


Operates  and  controls  the  technical  equipment  of  a radio 
or  television  station.  There  are  first,  second  and  third 
class  levels  of  knowledge  and  ability  demanded  according 
to  the  size  and  power  of  the  station. 

One  whro  operates,  repairs  and  maintains  radio  equipment 
for  telephone  and  telegraph  companies. 

One  who  operates,  repairs  and  maintains  airborne  radio 
equipment* 


Applicants  must: 

1.  Be  a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Successfully  ;*ss  the  appropriate  test  administered 
by  FCC. 

+. 

* 

$3.00  for  Third  Class  Permit 
$4.00  for  Second  Class  License 
$5.00  for  First  Class  License 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

1 n 

Correspondence  Schools 
Private  Commercial  Schools 
Some  colleges  and  universities. 


Federal  Communications  Commission 
Field  Engineering  Bureau 
32 3- A Customhouse 
San  Francisco*  California  94111 
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ASSISTANT  CLINICAL  LABORATORY  TECHNOLOGIST 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPRO VFD  TRAINING 


He  performs  tests  which  requlr.  ,ne  exercise  of  independent 
judgment  and  responsibility  with  minimal  supervision. 


He  shall  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  He  shall  be  a high  school  graduate,  and  subsequent  to 
graduation  shall  have  completed  at  least  2 years  of 
college  education  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university  with  a major  in  biologic  sciences. 

2.  In  addition,  he  shall  have  successfully  completed  at 
least  a 1 year  training  course  in  a school  of  medical 
technology  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education 
and  Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical  Association*  or* 
successfully  completed  a 52  week  training  program  in  the 
Armed  Services  Schools  of  Medical  Technology*  or  other 
slk*i  school  for  training  of  medical  technologists 
approved  by  the  Board. 

■ 

3.  Successful  completion  of  at  least  2 years  work  experience 
in  a clinical  laboratory  under  the  direction  of  person  or 
persons  whose  education  is  at  least  of  the  doctorate 
level . 

Note:  For  a period  beginning  January  1,  1967*  and  ending 

January  1*  1972*  and  not  thereafter,  any  clinical  laboratory 
technician  may  apply  for  certification  by  examination  as 
clinical  laboratory  technologist  or  assistant  clinical 
laboratory  technologist,  provided  that: 

1.  He  is  a high  school  graduate. 

2.  He  has  been  a resident  of  the  State  of  Nevada  for  at 
least  3 years  prior  to  application  for  examination. 

3.  He  furnishes  written  evidence  of  not  less  than  five  (5) 
years  of  pertinent  clinical  laboratory  experience  in  a 
clinical  laboratory  directed  a n<b supervised  by  a 
Laboratory  Director  at  the  doctorate  level*  gualifying 
uffder  the  provisions  of  state  iequlrements. 


$10.00  shall  accompany  application. 


Nevada  state  Board  of  Health 
790  Sutro  Street 
Reno*  Nevada  89502 

University  of  Nevada  or  other  approved  university. 

eo4  s 


FOR  FURTHiR 
INFORMATION 


State  Board  of  Health 
790  Sutro  Street 
Reno,  Nevada  89502 
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nuclear  medicine  technologist 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  CERTIFICATE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Uses  radioactive  isotopes  to  assist  the  radiologist  in  the 
diagnosis  and/or  treatment  of  illness  or  injury. 


Each  applicant  must: 

1.  Be  a citizen  of  the  United  States  or  shall  have  filed  a 
declaration  of  intention* 

2.  Have  at  least  one  year  of  full  time  experience  in  clinical 
radioisotope  work*  Including  didactic  experience  equivalent 
to  the  radioisotope  curriculum  recommended  by  The  American 
Society  of  Radiologic  Technologists. 

3.  Meet  at  least  one  of  the  following: 

a.  Graduation  from  an  A.M.A.  approved  program  in  x-ray 
technology. 

b.  Certification  as  an  x-ray  technologist  by  the  American 
Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologists  (ARRT). 

c.  Certification  as  a medical  technologist  by  the  Registry 
of  Medical  Technologist  {ASCP). 

d.  Registration  as  a professional  nurse. 

e.  A baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited  institution. 

NOTE:  As  an  alternative  to  the  requirements  in  2 and  3 above, 

candidates  may  meet  one  of  the  following: 

1.  The  successful  completion  of  a course  of  at  least  two  years 
in  radioisotope  technology  accepted  by  the  American 
Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologists. 

2.  Graduation  from  a four  year  high  school  course  plus  at 
least  five  years  of  full  t*me  (40  hours  per  week)  experience 
in  a clinical  radioisotope  laboratory  or  department  accepted 
by  the  American  Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologists. 

3.  Certification  as  an  x-ray  technologist  by  the  American 
Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologists  plus  at  least  two  years 
of  full  time  (40  hours  per1  week)  experience  in  a radioisotope 
laboratory  or  department  accepted  by  The  American  Registry  of 
Radiologic  Technologists. 

\ . 

$15.00 


BOol 


RADIATION  THERAPY  TECHNOLOGIST 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  CERTIFICATE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS  . 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  CERTIFICATE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


One  who  jses  radiation  producing  devices  to  administer 
therapeutic  treatments  as  prescribed  by  the  radiologist. 


Each  applicant  must: 

/ 

1.  Be  a citizen  of  the  United  States  or  shall  have  filed 
a declaration  of  intention. 

2.  Have  successfully  completed  a 12-month  course  in 
radiation  therapy  technology  as  prescribed  by  the 
American  College  of  Radiology*  the  American  Society 
of  Radiologic  Technologists  and  the  American  Registry 
of  Radiologic  Technologists. 

3.  Meet  at  least  one  of  the  following  conditions: 

a.  Graduation  from  a two  year  program  in  x-ray 
technology  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

b.  Certification  as  an  x-ray  technologist  by  the 
American  Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologists. 

c.  Certification  as  a nuclear  medicine  technologist 

by  the  American  Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologists.  ■ 

* 

d.  Registration  as  a professional  nurse. 

Note:  As  an  alternate  to  the  requirements  in  2 and  3 above* 

candidates  m*/  successfully  complete  a two  year  course  in 
radiation  therapy  technology  accepted  by  the  American  Registry 
of  Radiologic  Technologists.  Such  training  must  be  accomplished 
in  an  institution  which  meets  the  minimum  standards  for  a major 
cancer  management  center  established  by  the  American  College  of 
Radiology  and  published  in  the  American  College  of  Radiology 
Annual  Report  of  1965. 


$15.00 


The  American  Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologists. 


The  University  of  Nevada  (Reno)  - Nevada  Technical  Institute 
in  affiliation  with  Washoe  Medical  Center  and  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  in  Reno. 

The  University  of  Nevada  (Las  Vegas)  - has  a bachelor's  program. 

£052 


X“RAY  TECHNOLOGIST 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


i 
\ 
i 

i 

Demonstrates  a portion  of  the  human  body  on  an  x-ray  film  \ 

or  fluoroscopic  screen  for  diagnostic  use  of  the  radiologist*  T 

I 

I 

Each  applicant  must;  ! 


1.  8e  a citizen  of  the  United  States  or  shall  have  filed  | 

a declaration  of  Intention*  j 

r 

2*  Have  a high  school  education  and  24  months  formal  j 

training  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Council  on  1 

Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association*  1 


$15*00 


The  American  Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologists 


The  University  of  Nevada  (Reno)  - Nevada  Technical  Institute 
in  affiliation  with  Washoe  Medical  Center  and  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  in  Reno* 

The  University  of  Nevada  (Us  Vegas)  - Bachelor  Program  in 
X-Ray  Technology 


The  University  of  Nevada 
Nevada  Technical  Institute 
Radiologic  Technology  Program 
Reno,  Nevada  89507 

The  University  of  Nevada 
General  Technical  Studies 
Radiologic  Technology  Program 
'Las  Vegas*  Nevada  89109 

The  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Technologists 
645  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago*  Illinois  60611 

The  American  Registry  of  Radiologic  Technologist 
2600  Wayzata  Boulevard 
Minneapolis*  Minnesota  55405 

Council  of  Medical  Education  of  the  AMA 
535  North  Dearborn 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610 


P053 


I 

i 


MILK  ANO  CREAM  TESTER 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 


APPROVED  TRAINING 


FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Accurately  performs  tests  dealing  with  butter  fat  determinations 
on  milk  and  milk  products. 


Pass  a written  test  dealing  with  butter  fat  determinations  on 
milk  and  milk  products » and  demonstrate  ability  to  perform 
such  tests  accurately. 


After  successfully  passing  examination  a $10.00  fee  is  charged 
for  issuance  of  license.  License  must  be  renewed  yearly. 


Nevada  State  Health  Division 
Bureau  of  Environmental  Health 
Section  of  Food  & Drug  Control 


College  or  University  School  of  Agriculture 


Food  & Drug  Commissioner 
201  South  Fall  Street 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 


B054 


HEAVY  DUTY  TRUCK  DRIVER 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 


EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

LICENSE 

# 
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VETERINARIAN 


DESCRIPTION 
OF  DUTIES 

A veterinarian  is  a person  who  practices  veterinary  medicine* 
surgery,  obstetrics  or  dentistry  in  the  treatment  or 
prevention  of  disease  of  domesticated  animals  by  means  of 
drugs,  medicines,  surgical  or  dental  operations,  the  admin- 
istration or  prescribing  of  sera,  Vaccines*  drugs,  phar- 
maceuticals or  biological  preparations  for  the  treatment, 
prevention,  or  diagnosis  of  disease  and  receives  or  expects 
to  receive  any  money,  fee,  salary  or  any  consideration  of 
value. 

REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  LICENSE 

Any  person  who  desires  to  practice  veterinary  medicine, 
surgery,  obstetrics  or  dentistry  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Is  more  than  21  years  of  age. 

2.  Is  of  good  moral  character. 

3.  Has  received  a diploma  conferring  the  degree  of  doctor 

of  veterinary  medicine  or  its  equivalent  from  a veterinary 
school  or  college  approved  by  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association.  | 

1 

4.  Is  a citizen  of  the  United  States  or  has  filed  a declara- 
tion of  intention  to  become  a citizen. 

The  board  may  in  its  discretion  license  an  applicant  without 
examination  upon  sufficient  proof  that  the  applicant  has  a 
currently  valid  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  National 
Board  of  Veterinary  Medical  Examiners. 

EXAMINATION 
AND  FEE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Application  fee,  $100.00. 
Renewal  fee,  $15.00. 

AGENCY  THAT 
ISSUES  LICENSE 

Nevada  State  Board  of  Veterinary  Medical  Examiners 

% 

APPROVED  TRAINING 

Any  veterinary  school  or  college  approved  by  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

FOR  FURTHER 
INFORMATION 

Dr.  John  L.  O'Harra,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Nevada  State  Board  of  Veterinary  Medical  Examiners 
Post  Office  Box  1209 
Reno,  Nevada  89504 
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PUBLIC  WEIGHMASTERS  / 


DESCRIPTION  Third  party  issuance  of  certificates  of  weight. 

OF  DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS  Equipment  - Weighing  device  suitable  for  the  task  to 

FOR  LICENSE  be  performed.  (Most  Public  Weiqhmasters  are  truck 

motor  scale  type  of  operations.) 

$1,000  performance  bond. 


EXAMINATION  $15.00  license  fee  1st  year.  $10.00  annual  renewal. 

m FEE 

REQUIREMENTS 


AGENCY  THAT 

ISSUES 

LICENSE 


Nevada  Department  of  Agriculture 
P.0.  Box  1209 
Reno,  Nevada  89504 


APPROVED  TRAINING  None  - Knowledge  of  weighing  procedures. 


FOR  FURTHER  Nevada  Department  of  Agriculture 

INFORMATION  P.0.  Box  1209 

Reno,  Nevada  89504 
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BACKGROUND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

In  June  1967  a meeting  of  interested  people 
concerned  with  the  future  of  Aerospace  Education  met 
at  the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Development 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City,  Partici- 
pants included  staff  members  of  the  Board,  representa- 
tives from  industry,  various  aerospace  agencies, 
colleges,  and  cooperating  community  groups.  It  was 
agreed  that  a meeting  should  be  planned  Which  would 
provide  educators  and  industry  with  the  opportunity  to 
share  ideas  and  explore  possibilities  for  the  future 
of  aerospace  programs  in  the  schools • 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  aerospace  industry, 
a first  one- day  conference  was  planned  for  the 
following  year.  Participants  would  include  people 
from  the  East  Coast  Region. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Conference  would  be  as  . 
follows : 

To  review  developments  in  aerospace  education 

To  outline  resources  available  to  interested 
members  of  the  staff,  students,  and  members 
of  the  community 

To  identify  problems  and  issues  that  need 
further  consideration 

To  interest  people  in  aerospace  education  in 
the  schools  of  the  metropolitan  area 

A series  of  meetings  with  representatives  from 
local  and  federal  agencies,  other  school  systems , 
manufacturers,  airlines,  publishers,  and  universities 
indicated  that  a great  deal  of  interest  could  be 
developed  through  the  medium  of  a conference.  Commit- 
ments for  participation  were  secured  and  a planning 
group  developed  the  program. 

The  objectives  of  the  Aerospace  Education 
Resource  Conferences  were  circulated  and  approved: 
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To  create  interest  in  aerospace 

To  acquaint  participants  tTith  aerospace 
activities  in  other  communities 

To  make  known  what  is  available;  how  to  obtain 
these  resources;  and  suggestions  for  adapting 
these  resources  to  meet  specific  communities 
needs 

To  provide  the  Aviation  Development  Council  with 
facts  for  seeking  additional  aid  and  resources 

from  industry 

. 

To  explore  the  impact  of  various  existing 
programs  provided  by  the  industry  on  teachers' 
classroom  activities 

To  lead  to  additional  aerospace-related 
activities  and  implementation  in  the  courses 
of  study  of  various  curriculum  areas 

To  suggest  follow-up  regional  meetings  within 
a prescribed  length  of  time  after  the  Confer- 
ence; written  reports  from  each  of  these 
regional  meetings  to  be  circulated  to  other 
regions 

The  report  of  this  Conference  will  provide  a 
basis  for  further  discussion  and  exploration  of  aero  - 
space  programs  in  the  schools*  Recommendations  by 
the  participants  may  serve  as  guides  for  industry, 
governmental  agencies,  educators,  and  others  interested 
in  the  future  of  aerospace.  As  one  of  the  largest 
industries  in  the  east  coast  region,  aviation  and 
space  will  have  an  impact  in  education  that  is  only 
now  becoming  evident.  The  conference  will,  hopefully, 
provide  some  guidelines  for  this  anticipated  growth 
and  development  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum  and  at 
all  levels  of  instruction. 
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OPENING  REMARKS 


John  J.  Shelly:  Good  morning,  my  name  is  Jack  Shelly, 

and  I have  the  pleasure  of  serving  as  co-chairman  of 
this  conference*  And  it’s  my  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
here  and  to  thank  you  all  for  giving  up  your  Friday  to 
be  with  us* 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  all  of  the  people  who 
have  made  this  conference  possible,  especially  to  the 
exhibitors  who  have  taken  a lot  of  time  and  effort  to 
put  together- the  displays  that  you  see  here  today. 

And  I'm  deeply  indebted  to  all  of  them. 

May  I at  this  point  introduce  my  co-conspirator, 
co-chairman  of  the  conference,  a gentleman  who1  s done 
a lot  of  work  in  making  what  we  hope  will  be  a success- 
ful day,  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Salmon. 

Daniel  A*  Salmon:  Thank  you.  About  a year  ago  at  a 

meeting  of  the  Aerospace  Education  Committee,  which 
is  an  arm  of  the  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Development  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Dr.  William  H.  Bristow 
suggested  an  idea  ior  a conference.  At  that  time  it 
was  just  a thought,  but  he  indicated  that  we  should 
have  a conference  of  interested  educators,  people  from 
industry,  and  people  who  are  looking  for  ways  and  means 
of  using  aero  and  space  — a hyphenated  word  — in  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools  at  all  levels,  and  for  all 
youngsters,  and  in  all  splines. 

At  that  time  none  ^ us  in  the  Aerospace  Committee 
knew  what  direction  to  take,  but  over  the  period  of  one 
year  we  met  at  irregular  Intervals,  and  this  one-day, 
all- day  conference,  sponsored  by  education,  industry 
and  various  organizations  connected  with  government, 
have  worked  together  to  prepare  this  beginning  confer- 
ence. We  think  of  this  as  the  beginning  of  a series  of 
meetings  and  investigations  for  aero-space  education. 

h 

Our  opening  speakers  this  morning  represent  three 
areas  which  are  interested  in  aero-space.  These  three 
areas  are  education,  science,  and  industry.  Each  of 
our  speakers  this  morning  will  mention  briefly  his 
orientation  to  the  subject. 


The  opening  speaker  will  be  Dr.  William  H*  Bristow, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Curriculum 
Development  of  the  City  of  New  York.  This  meet  .ng  was 
Dr.  Bristow's  idea,  and  we  think  he  should  launch  it. 


Dr#  William  H.  Bristow:  Will  Rogers  once  said  that  he 

didn't  mind  if  people  lied  about  him  if  it  was  in  his 
favor.  1 can't  think  of  any  tiling  more  important  than 
to  be  identified  with  this  particular  enterprise. 

Now  somebody  has  said  that  we  do  not  remember  the 
days,  or  months,  or  years;  we  only  remember  moments. 
And  one  of  the  great  moments  that  1 remember  was  when 
we  organized  and  established  what  came  to  be  known  in 
the  New  York  City  schools  as  the  committee  on  the 
air  age.  And  that  was  aeons  ago,  because  it's  no 
longer  air  age,  it's  aero-space. 

Now  I did  help  to  launch  this  conference,  but  I 
helped  only  because  the  situation  seemed  to  be  right. 
You  have  a sheet  that  says  what  I think  we  onght  to 
get  out  of  this  conference*  I would  hope  that  before 
the  day  is  over  you  might  run  down  it,  because  I'm 
not  going  to  run  down  it  at  this  time. 

ft/1  Pi  P! 


I’m  ^oing  to  say  just  four  things:  - that  aero- 
space, the  word,  the  concept,  the  ideas  behind  it 
provides  a new  orientation  to  many  of  the  things  that 
we  are  doing*  It  is  not  only  an  idea,  it’s  an  instru- 
mentality, a direction,  content,  activities,  approach 
and  motivation*  And  it  has  not  been  adequately  ex- 
ploited in  these  United  States;  let  clone  in  England, 
or  Denmark,  or  Italy,  or  in  India.  That's  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we're  here* 

One  of  our  mentors  in  this  particular  enterprise 
of  air  education,  and  finally  air  and  space  education, 
was  George  Gardner  — George  and  Jimmy  Bernardo,  ana 
I could  mention  the  Curriculum  Assistants  of  the 
New  York  City  schools,  because  they  have  carried  a 
tremei  ’ >us  weight  iti  trl  development*  If  X went  a 
little  fa:,  iier,  I would  give  a little  credit  to 
nyself,  and  to  my  colleague  Sam  Schenberg,  and  to 
other  people  in  the  Bureau,  and  to  other  >, 

But  now  this  idea,  this  very  important  idea 
doesn’t  need  a sponsor;  it's  got  pi  *ty  of  sponsors. 

But  it  needs  something  to  bring  together  its 
signif icance. 

Aero-space  has  implications  for  all  c-.rriculum, 
and  all  teacher  training*  We  have  people  in  this 
audience  who  realize  thi.,,  and  recognize  it,  and  X 
would  hope  will  be  able  to  put  things  together  a 
little  more.  And  it  affects  the  three  year  old,  and 
the  two  year  old,  and  the  elementary,  and  the  junior 
high,  and  the  high  school,  the  college,  and  adult*  In 
some  pJ  aces  we  are  doing  something,  but  the  gaps  are 
not  filled  in.  It  affects  the  business  of  occupational 
educatior,  the  kind  of  occupational  education  that 
Frank  Woehr  stands  for,  and  the  Academy  of  Aeronautics 
stands  for*  But  also  the  kind  of  occupational  education, 
that  ought  to  be  in  hi  ..  schooLs  generally.  Now  it  pro- 
vides the  c ha  Lienee,  an  implicit  challenge,  such  a 
dramatic  ci>al’engc?  that  people  don’t  quite  realize 
what  thov  n-ve  at  hand*  TUatfs  one  of  the  things 
that  ought  tv  come  out  of  this  conference*  ^his 

-hal lenge  ' a dominant,  jl’s  bi u si  fac'-,  it 

is  hardly  mentioned  in  any  except  confer cocos  on 
science*  It  was  nut  incut  ion  ad  at  l:hYi  ASCD  conference, 


as  far  as  I know.  It  had  only  a little  mention  at 
the  Audio-Visual  conference.  I don’t  remember  that 
there  was  a panel  on  it  at  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,. 

The  real  thrust  of  this  meeting  today  is  to 
come  together  to  see  the  significance  of  this  idea 
which  has  been  building  up  every  day  from  the 
community,  the  great  opportunities  chat  aie  available 
in  business,  in  the  museums,  in  the  planetarium,  in 
the  audio-visual  field,  in  the  printing  industry. 

Out  of  this  ve  must  make  our  personal  commitment,  our 
thrust,  i 1 directions,  and  our  plans  for  the  future. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  significant  conferences 
which  will  be  held  this  year.  I,  along  with  you,  am 
grateful,  probably  more  grateful  to  the  industry  than 
almost  to  anyone  e.se,  because  of  their  confidence 
in  cs  and  what  they  have  done  to  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  come  together  at  this  time. 


AERO- SPACE  EDUCATION  A®  THE  FUTURE 


William  H.  Bristow, 

Assistant  Superintendent  New  York 

Ci ty  Schools 

1*  The  objectives  of  education,  of  schools,  and  of 
the  curriculum  reflect  the  Aero-Space  Age. 

2,  The  general  content  and  methodology  of  the 
curriculum  at  all  levels  and  in  all  fields  and 

in  all  subjects,  shoulu  give  appropriate  attention 
to  Aero-Space  Education. 

3,  The  programs  and  content  of  Occupational  Education, 
both  in  comprehensive  and  special  schools  should 
reflect  the  Aero-Space  goals. 

4,  Teaching  materials,  resource  units,  courses  of 
study,  curriculum  guides,  should  provide  guidance 
and  suggestions  for  crucial  activities  relating 
to  Aero-Space  Education. 

3.  Learning  materials  and  media  should  bring  the 

significant  importance  and  urama  of  Aero-Space  to 
children,  youth,  and  adults. 

6.  Every  curriculum  program  initiated  should  review 
the  extent  to  which  Aero-Space  goals,  content, 
and  activities  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
mission. 

7.  Every  person,  by  simulation,  media,  or  actual 
flight,  should  understand  and  experience  flight, 

8.  Every  teacher  should  have  actual  flight  experience 
and  one  or  more  dr  unatic  contacts  with  Aero-Space 
content* 

9.  Ev^ry  teacher- training  program  should  assess  its 
responsibility  and  opportunities  in  relation  to 

the  Aero-Space  goal. 

■1 

10*  Ev  school  Administrator  and  supervisor  should 
explor  ; the  opportunities  available  to  him,  his 


teachers,  and  his  students  in  his  community 
through  space  orientated  parents,  professionals, 
museums,  and  commercial  groups  * 

11.  Every  professional  group  concerned  with  teacher 
preparation,  teaching,  and  learning  should  assess 
their  program  to  see  what  responsibility  they 
have  in  relation  to  Aero-Space  Education. 

12,  Every  scientific,  research,  or  commercial  agency, 
groups  or  business  should  look  about  to  see  if 
they  are  meeting  the it  responsibilities  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opportunities  to  help  improve 
Aero-Space  Education. 
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Dr*  Salmon?  Our  next  speaker  will  be  Dr*  Franklyn  M* 
Branley,  chairman  of  the  Hayden  Planetarium  of  the 
American  Museum  of  this  City,  .'r*  Branley  is  respon- 
sible for  the  programs  that  are  developed  for 
youngsters  who  attend  at  the  Hayden  Planetarium*  He 
is  a noted  educator,  author  and  scientist. 


Franklyn  M.  Bran  ley:  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr*  Salmon* 

I rm  certainly  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  this 
morning,  discussing  aero-space  education*  Our  field 
has  been  lighL  years  away,  I guess,  the  field  of 
astronomy*  But  1 personally  feel  that  our  responsi- 
bilities are  close  together*  I have  personally  taken 
an  active  role  insofar  as  my  time  has  allowed  in  work- 
ing with  the  New  Jersey  Aero-Space  Education  Committee* 
I muse  say  that  I have  never  done  any  work  with  the 
New  York  Committee*  I regret  this  very  much  because 
I would  personally  like  to  become  part  of  this  program, 
and  I would  like  the  institution  I represent  to  become 
part  of  it. 

I think  tt^s  appropriate  to  let  you  know  some  of 
the  work  that  we  are  doing,  and  then  you  can  fit  it  in- 
to the  perspective  as  you  go  on  with  your  meetings  this 
morning  and  this  afternoon* 

PAn  * 


o 


He  have  been  offering  workshops  for  teachers* 

These  are  workshops  in  astronomy  for  teachers  in  the 
State  oi'  New  York.  He  haven't  gotten  too  much  co- 
operation from  the  New  York  City  school  system  because 
they  don't  give  free  time  to  teachers  to  attend  work- 
shops on  Fridays. 

I see  Sam  Scbenberg  there.  I'm  glad  Sam's  here, 
so  he  can  work  at  that  suggestion.  He  inte.id  to  offer 
more  of  these  workshops.  He  have  found  them  to  be 
tremendously  exciting  to  us,  and  tremendously  effective, 
we  think,  in  at  least  stimulating  teachers  to  the 
excitement  that  there  is  in  the  study  of  astronomy* 

1 see  no  reason  why  we  couldn't  modify  our  procedures 
a little  bit  and  make  these  workshops  in  aero-space 
education* 

In  the  high  school  field  we  have  been  offering 
for  the  past  ten  years  a summer  program  in  astronomy 
for  high-ability  students.  He  had  had  twelve  hundred 
students,  and  now,  at  the  present  time,  I have  students 
coming  back  and  teaching  the  program*  So  this  has 
worked  out  very  nicely i 1 get  a lot  of  inbreeding*  He 
expect  tc  continue  this  kind  of  program.  Again,  we 
have  found  that  astronomy  is  a subject  to  be  emphasized. 
Sven  though  we  call  it  astronomy  and  space  science,  we 
have  found  that  our  students  are  more  interested  in 
astronomy  than  in  space  science.  This  is  probably 
because  of  our  own  enthusiasms.  However,  I see  no 
reason  why  we  shouldn't  consider  possible  ways  of 
modifying  our  approach,  or  maybe  expanding  our  offer- 
ings* 


For  the  first  time  next  fal*  we  will  have  a 
laboratory  course  in  c.'itrviioiiy  for  elementary  school 
teachers.  Again,  I Sec  no  reason  why  aero-space 
coulcra't  logically  fit  into  this  kind  of  a program. 

I hope  in  your  deliberations  and  your  thinking 
about  curriculum  neeaa  and  equipment  needs  that  you 
will  move  with  great  care  when  yju  consider  plane tar- 
iums.  It  has  been  my  experience  in  going  around  and 
seeing  installations  of  planetar luma  in  high  schools 
that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  justify  the  expenses 
involved,  Haybe,  as  time  goes  on,  this  situation 
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will  change.  But  I think  it  would  be  much  wiser  when 
you  consider  a planetarium  to  consider  ways  of  using 
what  I think  are  superb  facilities  already  available 
to  you,  run  by  a staff  whose  entire  life  is  dedicated 
to  the  proper  use  of  that  equipment,  actually  equip** 
meat  that  demands,  in  our  case,  about  twenty- five  full 
time  employees* 

► Our  planetarium  is  available.  We  are  presently 
offering  a program  for  the  junior  high  school  depart- 
ment of  New  York  Ciry;  we  should  like  to  present  addi- 
tional programs  for  them  and  for  high  school  students, 
and  for  teachers*.  I think  it's  rather  a shame  that  our 
facilities  are  not  used  more  extensively  by  the  New  York 
City  school  system. 

When  it  comes  to  science  per  se,  the  science  of 
aero-space,  I'm  reminded  of  a technician  we  used  to 
have  at  the  planetarium.  Whenever  we  were  desigining 
a piece  of  equipment  he  always  said,  "if  you're  doing 
it  the  hard  way  you're  doing  something  wrv  'g."  1 think 

this  is  right* 

I was  down  at  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Technology, 
the  Smithsonian  in  Washington,  and  I saw  what  must  have 
been  the  original  harvester.  It's  about  the  size  of  a 
house.  It's  a combine;  one  of  those  that  was  drawn  by 
about  40  or  50  donkeys*  And  it's  just  — well,  you  , 
don't  believe  it*  I though  of  John  Tuma  when  I looked 
at  that,  and  he  said,  "if  you're  doing  it  the  hard  way 
you're  doing  something  wrong*"  They  were  doing  it  the 
hard  way, 

I think  this  is  very  true,  not  only  in  science 
learning,  but  I think  also  in  the  whole  area  of 
education,  which  we're  primarily  involved  with  this 
morning.  If  the  procedure  is  difficult  and  involvad, 
you’re  doing  something  wrong.  I think  that  real 
science  is  simplicity*  Ultimately,  when  we  really 
get  down  to  knowing  things,  the  fundamentals  of 
things,  we  have  reduced  them  down  to-  very  simple 
relationships.  Until  we  do  that,  we  really  haven't 
digested  our  knowledge  sufficiently* 
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I think  that  the  major  problem  that  all  of  us  are 
facing  is  one  of  teacher  education,  we  can  talk  until 
the  cows  come  home,  and  we  can  devise  all  sorts  of 
equipment,  and  we  can  devise  all  sorts  of  curricula 
and  goals,  and  objectives,  but  unless  you  reach  the 
teacher  I think  you  have  to  forget  it.  Once  the  door 
to  the  classroom  is  closed,  he  determines  the  curricu- 
lum in  spite  of  pressures  from  up  above.  When  we  * 
think  of  spending  money  — the  FSSC  for  example  spent 
$10  million  on  their  curriculum.  The  Illinois  Project, 
not  quite  so  able  to  reach  the  higher  levels  of  finance, 
is  only  in  seven  figures . A lot  of  that  money  was 
spent  on  curriculum,  and  a relatively  small  fraction 
was  spent  on  teacher  education.  I think  it's  much 
wiser  to  reverse  the  expenditures. 

I would  like  to  go  back,  in  closing,  to  my 
original  statement.  First,  I'd  like  to  let  you  know 
that  for  the  first  time  this  spring  the  Planetarium 
has  expanded  its  education  offerings  to  include  flying. 
Well,  not  really  flying,  but  a ground  school  for  pilots. 
This  we  did  this  spring  for  the  first  time.  This  is  a 
40  hour  course,  and  we  have  48  students  presently  en- 
rolled. 

We  are  the  center  for  astronomy  education  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  and  perhaps,  even  in  a wider 
community.  we  would  like  to  become  a center  for  pilot 
training  of  this  kind  in  the  metropolitan  area.  We 
would  like  to  become  a center  of  aero-space  education. 

I would  like  to  assure  you  that  insofar  as  our  staff 
and  our  abilities,  and  our  facilities  allow,  they  are 
at  your  disposal. 

Dr.  Salmon:  Our  third  speaker  this  morning  is  Mr.  James 

?.  Pyle,  who  i&  presently  Director  of  the  Aviation 
Development  Council  of  Mew  York  City.  Mr.  Pyle  is  a 
veteran  of  30  years  in  Aviation  with  experience  as  an 
airline  executive,  naval  air  officer,  president  of  an 
air  charter  company  in  addition  bo  his  government 
service  as  Administrator  of  the  Civil  Aviation  Agency 
and  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Born  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Pyle  is  a graduate 
of  Princeton  University  and  is  one  of  our  staunchest 


supporters  of  aero-space  education  in  New  York  City. 

He  has  been  a supporter  of  Aviation  Education  through- 
out the  Nation  for  many  years , but  we  like  to  claim 
him  for  our  own  because  his  offices  at  the  airport 
are  located  right  across  the  road* 


James  T.  Pyle:  Thank  you.  Dr,  Salmon,  The  members 

of  the  Aviation  Development  Council  staff  and  I are 
deeply  appreciative  of  your  interest  and  the  interest 
of  the  exhibitors  who  have  taken  so  much  time  and 
trouble  to  put  together  this  exciting  information  and 
make  it  available  to  all  who  are  present  today, 

I would  like  to  offer  a few  persona1  aomments  re- 
garding some  of  the  people  who  are  involved  with  today* 
program-  First,  I think  we  all  owe  a real  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Dr-  William  Bristow,  You  know,  he's 
retired.  But  this  is  the  kind  of  retirement  I like  to 
see  — continuing  an  aggressive  needling  of  all  of  us, 

I hope  he  will  keep  it  up  for  the  next  fifty  years, 

I d also  like  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
one  whom  you  will  hear  more  from  a little  later  on, 
the  featured  speaker.  Dr-  Merv  Strickler, 


Secondly,  I'd  like  to  say  just  a word  to  someone 
who  isn't  here,  Jimmy  Bernardo,  because  I think,  as 
Dr,  Bristow  said,  he  was  one  of  the  ones  who  pioneered 
aviation  aero-space  education  here  in  New  York  when  he 
was  with  the  Civil  Aviation  Administration,  back  in 
the  mid- fifties*  As  you  may  know,  he  is  presently 
with  NASA,  I don't  know  whether  Jimmy  is  going  to  be 
with  the  first  men  on  the  moon,  but  he'll  be  on  the 
second  flight,  I would  imagine,  second  only  to  the 
astronauts , 

This  is  a real  ambitious  task  that  has  been  laid 
out  before  all  of  you  today,  to  take  a look  at  curricu- 
lum development  for  the  next  ten  years.  And,  I think 
it's  tioubly  awesome  after  I read  through  Dr.  Bristow's 
checklist* 

Let  me  just  try  and  relate  for  a second  what  this 
exercise  means  to  me,  one  who  is  basically  an  operational 
airline  type*  Just  for  a minute,  let's  look  at  what's 
happening  to  this  Industry,  Air  transportation  is  to- 
day, this  country's  seventh  largest  and  by  far,  its 
fastest  growing  industry.  Earing  the  next  ten  years, 
we  anticipate  that  the  business  of  transporting  people 
by  air  will  triple  in  size  on  a worldwide  basis,  — 
from  225  million  passengers  in  1967  to  more  than  750 
million  passengers  in  1980,  During  this  same  period, 
air  cargo  is  expected  to  increase  almost  sevenfold 
from  some  6 billion  to  about  4l  billion  ton  miles* 

Next,  lets  briefly  review  what  is  — and  what 
will  be  flying: 

Types  of  aircraft  in  use  today, 

a.  The  twin-engine  and  prop  jets  serving  the 
medium  haul  routes  - 100  to  1000  miles; 

b.  The  tri-jets  serving  up  to  1500  miles; 

c.  The  four  engine  jets  serving  up  to  a range 
of  5000  miles  and  the  stretch  versions  which 
have  been  introduced  on  some  of  the  more 
heavily  travelled  routes. 
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Also,  the  business  aircraft  prop  and  jet  - STOL 

and  the  helicopter# 

Tomorrow's  aircraft  will  involve: 

a,  747  Super jet  - to  be  introduced  in  late  ’6$ 
early  '70  - 490  passengers  maximum  - probable 
configuration  365  in  f wo  classes  - higher, 
faster,  more  comfortable  and  more  economical* 

b,  The  airbus  - due  in  '71  - 250  passengers  - 3 
jet  cousin  of  the  super jet* 

c,  The  Concorde  SST  - 120  passengers  - twice  the 
speed  of  sound  by  1971-72, 

d»  The  Boeing  SST  should  be  flying  by  1976  and 
it  will  carry  300  passengers  at  1800  MPR 
which  is  almost  three  times  the  speed  of 
sound* 

Beyond  that  - hypersonic  and  nuclear  powered 
aircraft  will  prohably  be  flying  before  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Let's  look  at  what  this  means  in  terns  of  human 
beings.  The  airline  Industry's  direct  employment  to- 
day is  somewhere  on  the  order  of  285  thousand  people. 

And  it's  increasing  at  the  rate  of  35  thousand  people 
i year*  And  It  is  believed  that  this  rate  within  the 
next  ten  years  will  double:  70  thousand  people  will 

be  added  to  the  airline  family,  and  these  are  just 
direct,  employees, 

Let’s  look  at  what  it  means  here  in  the  Hew  York 
area  — and  by  Hew  York,  I mean  northern  Hew  Jersey, 
parts  of  Western  Connecticut,  and  Hew  York  State, 

50  thousand  people  are  currently  employed  at  the  three 
major  Hew  York  airports:  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $475 

million.  When  you  add  e* 1 the  associated  and  related 
logistic  support  and  other  things  that  go  into  the 
make-up  of  air  transportation;  both  air  carrier  and 
general  aviation,  there  are  approximately  180  thousand 
people  in  the  Hew  York  metropolitan  area  earning  more 
than  $1,3  billion*  It's  the  single  largest  industry 
in  the  Hew  York  metropolitan  region* 


Statistics  on  some  of  the  requirements  for  future 
employment  afe  not  as  available  as  they  should  be,  I 
But  in  the  skilled  category,  there  are  some  interesting 
statistics  which  might  be  helpful.  Let's  take  a look 
at  two  categories:  pilots  and  technicians,  1 say 

technicians,  because  in  my  judgment,  we  can  no  longer 
call  them  mechanics,  or  grease  monkeys,  When  a highly 
trained  individual  goes  Out  and  signs  off  a $40  million 
supersonic  transport,  indicating,  that  it’s  airworthy, 
he’s  no  grease  monkey,  he’s  a skilled  technician, 
believe  me. 

In  the  air  carrier  community ? there  are  about 
23  thousand  pilots  right  now.  This  will  grow  by 
1980  — and  remember  that's  only  12  years  from  now  — 
to  about  43,600*  To  achieve  this  figure  will  require 
44  thousand  new  hires  because  of  attrition  and  FAA’s 
compulsory  retirement  at  age  60,  It  has  been  inter- 
esting to  me,  to  read  the  airline  pilot's  magazine 
and  see  how  many  of  my  old  friends  are  now  retiring 
age  60,  approximately  30  and  40  of  them  a month. 

In  the  technician  category,  there  are  about  44 
thousand  today.  Requirements  for  the  air  carriers 
alone  - 80  thousand  by  1980,  and  this  will  require 
95  thousand  new  technicians  to  be  hired  within  12 
years  to  meet  this  total.  The  average  mechanic  today 
is  over  45  years  old.  And  there  are  less  than  an 
adequate  number  of  young  fellows  coming  In  on  the 
pipeline  to  meet  these  needs.  If  it  weren't  for  dedi- 
cated people  like  Frank  tyoehr  and  his  Aviation  High 
School,  we  would  be  suffering  far  worse  than  we  are 
today, 

Now  I’ve  talked  about  the  airlines.  Let's  look 
at  general  aviation  for  a minute.  General  Aviation, 
for  those  of  you  who  don't  know,  is  everything  but 
military  or  scheduled  air  carriers*  It  covers  the 
gamut,  from  the  crop  duster  up  to  the  corporate  Lock- 
heed  Jet  Star,  that  comes  in  and  out  of  LaGuardia, 

49  thousand  pilots,  professional  pilots,  are  now  flying 
in  the  general  aviation  community,  in  corpotate  air- 
craft, as  salesmen,  and  so  forth.  The  requirement 
within  12  ye*"  :s  — 182  thousand.  Technicians;  at 
present  there  are  about  40  thousand  working.  The 


requirement,  (and  this  is  a figure  that  is  fairly 
accurate),  138  thousand  In  12  years.  Better  than 
10  thousand  alone  in  the  general  aviation  community* 

So,  what  are  we  talking  about?  A quarter  of  a 
million  pilots,  a quarter  of  a million  technicians  that 
veTve  got  to  lay  our  hands  on  within  12  years. 

Now,  lest  this  sound  like  a very  optimistic 
picture,  you  as  teachers,  1 think*  should  appreciate 
this*  These  are  people  that  will  have  to  have 
integrity  and  self-discipline*  Ours  is  a demanding 
industry*  The  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
millions  of  people  depend  on  the  integrity  of  these 
people*  And,  if  there ^s  anything  that  I can  remember 
from  my  training  with  the  predecessor  of  the  Academy 
of.  Aeronautics,  was  the  importance  of  self-discipline 
and  being  sure  you  do  a job  right* 

I think  Merv  Strickler  --  I hope  Ifm  not  stealing 
some  of  your  thunder,  Herv  --  but  he  has  spelled  it 
out  quite  clearly.  He  said,  tfYou  know,  passing  is  65 
or  70,  depending  on  your  school  curriculum*  But  boy, 
you  don't  make  a 65  percent  landing*  You  make  a 
100  percent  landing  or  it  isn't  any  good*  The  same 
applies  to  a maintenance  technician  signing  off  an 
airplane,"  This  is  the  kind  of  integrity  and  self- 
discipline  we  must  instill  in  — this  younger 
generation. 

Now  I've  talked  a little  bit  about  two  skilled 
categories.  But,  there  are  all  kinds  of  other 
occupations,  activities , that  are  involved  in  this 
exciting  industry;  professional,  the  str^ard  business 
part,  the  typists  and  so  forth,  secretaries,  the 
accountants,  the  sales  and  marketing  — tremendous 
challenges  they  face*  And,  of  course,  there  are  wonderful 
■ guys  wo  have  come  up  through  the  ranks  to  head 
these  companies,  like  Harold  Gray  of  Fan  American, 

. Floyd  Hall  of* Eastern  Airlines,  both  started  in  the 
{ cockpit*  George  Keck  of  United  Airlines  was  an  engineer, 
^ Lew  Dymond,  a personal  friend  of  mine,  started  as  a *■ 
t plane  washer  for  National  Airlines*  He's  now  chairman 
of  Frontier*  Marion  Sadler,  who  unfortunately  recently 
l retired  because  of  ill  health,  was  president  of  American* 


He  began  as  a ramp  man,  loading  baggage  in  Nashville, 
Term. 


And  let's  not  overlook  the  girls,  the  steward!, 
as  Allen  Sherman  calls  them.  We've  got  to  have 
stewardesses  for  the  co-pllots  to  marry.  The  control 
of  traffic  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  and  they're  hutting  for  disciplined, 
dedicated  air  traffic  controllers.  It's  demanding  work, 
but  it's  exciting  work,  and  important  work. 

Well,  these  are  some  of  the  things  that  are  ahead 
of  us,  that  are  ahead  of  you  as  teachers.  1 might  quote 
from  3>r.  Scott  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who's 
doing  such  a magnificent  job  in  aviation  education:  srA 
physics  student  is  not  expected  to  become  a physicist. 
Those  who  take  aviation  courses  are  not  expected 
necessarily  to  become  aviators."  So,  there's  a broad 
gamut  that  we  can  intrigue  and  stimulate  kids  to  think 
about. 

The  answers  to  many  these  problems  will  take 
alertness,  an  open  mind,  and  a great  deal  of  imagi- 
nation  on  your  pirt.  We'll  need  a good  many  of  these 
sti '.dents  you  are  now  training  and  will  train  in  the 
future  who  can  carabine  these  qualities  and  assure  the 
continued  rapid  growth  of  our  industry. 

So  we  are,  frankly,  a little  bit  selfish  in  work- 
ing with  you,  because  we  need  yout  help.  But  we  also 
feel  very  strongly  that  if  we  can  make  a contribution 
to  facilitate  what  you're  doing  and  to  provide  the  re- 
sources of  this  industry  to  assist  you  in  your  awesome 
task,  in  your  awesome  responsibility,  I think  it's  our  j 
privilege.  And  we  hope  you  will  call  on  us. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Salmon:  Dr.  Bristow  has  requested  the  floor  for  a ( 

brief  statement.  * \ 

Dr.  Bristow:  I don't  think  we  should  let  another  minuti 

go  by  without  investing  Dr,  Bradley  in  membership  - 
member- at- large  of  all  the  groups  that  a~e  represented  ; 


in  this  conference,  including  the  New  York  City  School 
Aero-Space  Committee.., 

(Laughter*  Applause)  ...  I invest  you. 

Frank  Blair  over  there  will  make  it  official. 


Dr.  Branley:  Veil,  I'm  delighted*  absolutely  delighted. 


Mr.  Shelly:  Gentlemen*  thanks  so  much.  You've  set  the 

theme  for  our  conference.  Not  only  do  we  want  you*  as 
educators*  to  be  aware  of  the  resources  that  are  currently 
available  to  you,  but  we  need  your  help,  as  Mr.  Pyle 
Indicated,  As  the  other  gentlemen  indicated  — how  can 
we  play  a more  meaningful  role  in  assisting  you  in  de- 
veloping your  curriculum  over  the  next  ten  years, 

I'd  like  to  at  this  time  introduce  the  group  chair- 
men for  the  morning  session. 


Group  Ntmber  One:  Dr.  Harold  Failey 

Group  Number  Two:  Dr.  Fred  Winston 

L 

Group  Number  Three:  Mr.  Alvin  Rubin 

Group  Number  Four;  Dr.  Milton  Horowitz 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  DISCUSSION  GROUPS 

In  order  to  provide  a framework  for  the  discuss- 
ions in  the  various  group  sessions,  a suggested  out' 
line  was  prepared  by  the  planning  .committee. 

Discussion  leaders  were  provided  with  some  orientation 
materials,  and  each  group  leader  had  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  materials  and  use  then*  ■ Jiey  might  prove 
to  be  usefuL  for  the  individi-  m.  Although  the 

group  sessions  were  in  themsei*  que*  the  thread 

of  aerospace  education  was  a distinct  part  of  the 
dialogue . 

The  outline  below  is  typical  of  the  kinds  of 
questions  which  became  part  of  the  individual  group 
sessions.  , Most  of  the  discussions  were  not  as  tightly 
structured  as-  the  outline  might  indicate;  the  talks 
tended  to  follow  patterns  based  upon  the  interests  and  : 
experiences  of  the  members  of  the  group*  The  questions 
represented  some  of  the  problems  which  need  to  be 
investigated  if  a program  of  aerospace  Is  to  become  par 
of  the  total  curriculum  at  all  levels  of  instruction. 

' because  the  groups  were  comprised  of  professional 
educators*  as  well  as  representatives  of  government, 
industry,  publishers,  and  community  agencies,  each 
contri'-  .tor  to  the  discussion  perceived  the  problems 
from  l r own  orientation  and  interest.  The  reports  of 
the  group  discussions  which  follow  tend  to  reflect  the 
opinions  of  each  of  these  representatives , but  the 
reconraetidations  of  each  group  can  provide  the  reader 
with  suggestions  for  further  discussions, review,  and 
action  for  implementation  of  aerospace  education 
programs . 


i 
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SUGGESTED  GUIDELINES 


Panel  Mo.  Topic 

Group  Leader 

I,  Introduction  of  Topic 

Review  broad  objectives  for  the  grade  and 
curriculum  level  being  discussed. 

2,  Establish  scope  of  term  "Aerospace"  as  it 
applies  to  the  group  topic . 

II*  Questions 

1*  What  are  the  objectives  in  aerospace  education 
at  the  level  being  considered  in  this  panel? 

2*.  Should  aerospace  education  be  taught  as  a sep- 
arate unit,  or  should  it  be* woven  into  the 
fabric  of  each,  curriculum  area? 

3*  How  can  an  "aerospace”  emphasis  make  the  curric 
ulum  more  meaningful  or  enjoyable? 

4.  Which  aspects  of  the  curriculum  - either  as  it 
now  stands  or  with  slight  modifications  - can 
be  utilized  to  implement  an.  understanding  of 
aerospace  concepts? 

3.  What  programs  or  activities  in  aerospace  edu- 
cation can  be  - or  have  been  - built  into  the 
curriculum  most  effectively? 

6.  What  kinds  of  resources  are  employed  in  develop 
ing  aerospace  concepts,  activities,  or  units? 

* 

7*  What  are  the  needs  for  additional  teaching 

materials  and  resources?  How  might  these  needs 
be  met? 

8.  What  new  methodology  has  been  used  to  enhance 
the  teaching  of  basic  aerospace  concepts? 


ERiCl 
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III.  Summary  Statement 

L.  Present  activities  and  programs. 

2»  Projection  for  the  future,  curriculum  deveLop 
ment  and  implementation. 


/ 
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GROUP  I - CURRICULUM  AT  THE  PRIMARY  LEVEL 
Group  Leader;  Dr.  Harold  A.  Fa i ley 
Recorder:  Margaret  M.  O'Rourke 

In  setting  the  tone  of  the  meeting  the  chairman 
’-eferred  to  an  article  by  Arthur  C.  Clark  in  a recent 
issue  of  the  Suffolk  Sun  Which  pointed  out  that  fifty 
and  even  twenty-five  years  ago  scientists  scoffed  at 
the  possibility  of  the  development  of  things  we  now 
take  for  granted.  Those  scientists  Who  lacked  imagi- 
nation, creativity,  and  the  nerve  to  do  something 
failed  to  foresee  important  changes  in  technology.  If 
we  are  to  help  prepare  children  to  take  their  places 
in  the  world  of  the  future,  we  must  find  and  express 
these  three  qualities. 

The  committee  tried  to  define  aerospace  education. 
It  includes  many  interrelated  disciplines . Besides 
„the  more  obvious  aspects  of  physics  (what  makes  an 
airplane  fly?)  astronomy  (study  of  outer  space) , and 
other  sciences,  It  embraces  the  entire  field  of 
economics  (job  opportunities , expanded  markets,  foods), 
and  language  arts  (all  types  of  communication).  It 
has  implications  for  an  extensive  list  of  learning 
areas . 

The  first  problem  considered  by  the  group  was 
the  basic  one:  Should  Aerospace  Education  become  an 

entity  in  the  curriculum  or  is  it  destined  to  be  an 
offshoot  o£  other  areas? 

There  seemed  to  be  a general  agreement  that 
children  come  to  school  with  a basic  understanding  of  - 
their  environment.  The  job  of  the  school  is  to  help 
them  focus  their  attention  and  extend  that  under- 
standing in  order  to  develop  attitudes  of  acceptance 
of  the  lives  they  will  lead. 

There  was  some  feeling  that*-  there  should  be  a 
separate  aerospr  e education  curriculum  that  would 
include  vocabulary  and  some  technology. 


A number  oE  group  members  cautioned  that  the 
elementary  curriculum  is  now  very  heavy.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  add  to  it  without  subtracting  something 
else.  Aerospace  must,  therefore,  be  fitted  into  the 
existing  subject  areas  rather  than  kept  as  a separate 
entity. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  New  York  City  science 
bulletins  did  not  aim  at  Including  aerospace  but  did 
try  to  Include  whatever  concepts  are  Important  in  the 

life  of  the  child.  Many  of  the  topics  throughout  the 
grades  are  related  to  concepts  developed  in  aerospace. 

At  the  sixth  grade  level  these,  concepts  can  all  be 
pulled  together  and  called  aerospace.  f 

It  was  also  noted  that  the  New  York  State  science 
bulletins  are  excellent.  A hope  was  expressed  that 
the  State  Department  of  Education  will  develop  guide- 
lines for  Aerospace  Education, 

In  cooperation  with  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education  the  State  Education  Department  has  produced 
a series  of  video  tapes 'for  student  and  teacher  j 

orientation  In  aerospace  education. 

Many  children  do  have  an  opportunity  to  fly.  The  I 
suggestion  was  made  that  every  child  be  given  a flight  ' 
experience . 

In  the  same  way  that  aerospace  education  can  be 
viewed  as  a part  of  a total  curriculum  the  entire 
subject  can  be  considered  part  of  the  all  Inclusive 
question  of  living  on  our  planet.  Man  must  consider, 
for  example,  how  much  aviation  he  can  afford  to  have 
and  still  live  on  earth.  Is  there  a limit,  beyond 
which  he  can  not  go  without  destroying  other  values  { 
such  as  conservation? 

Another  major  problem  discussed  was  the  need  for 
teacher  training.  There  seems  to  be  a reluctance  on 
the  part  of  teachers  to  become  involved  in  aerospace 
education  because  they  feel  they  know  less  about  the 
subject  than  children  do.  ' 


A 
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Teacher  workshops  were  suggested  as  one  possible 
way  of  making  teachers  aware  of  the  interweaving  of 
aerospace  into  all  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

The  industry  has  the  resources  to  support  aero- 
space education  programs  but  educators  have  failed  to 
ask  for  that  help.  It  was  noted,  however  * that 
although  money  is  available  coordination  is  needed. 

In  the  past  the  industry  has  shown  more  interest 
in  reaching  the  student  as  a possible  future  employee. 
Educators  should  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  industry 
the  importance  of  teacher  training. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  future  conferences 
should  include  more  classroom  teachers. 

The  Hayden  Planetarium  and  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
offer  courses  that  are  valuable  to  teachers. 

A plea  was  made  for  increased  use  of  educational 
television  as  a means  of  communicating  with  teachers 
and  students-.  Once  taped*  the  programs  can  be 
broadcast  both  for  in-school  and  out-of -school 
audiences . 

There  are  aerospace  bulletins  for  teachers,  but 
teachers  need  to  be  motivated  to  use  them. 

P 

It  was  noted  that  more  and  more  aerospace  oriented 
materials  are  becoming  available  for  children. 

Julius  Schwarts's  book,  THE  EARTH  IS  YOUR  SPACESHIP* 
is  an  outstanding  example.  However*  it  was  felt  .that 
there  is  still  a serious  lack  of  properly  written  . - 
attractive  reading  materials  for  elementary  and 
intermediate  school  levels*  commercial  aviation 
companies  and  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  should  review  objectively  their  present 
publications*  remove  the  de&dwood,  and  embark  on  a 
production  program  which  will  result  in  highly  motiva- 
tional* readable  materials  that  can  be  Jooked  at,  read 
and  enjoyed  by  children  (and  teachers)* 

We  were  reminded  that  as  teachers  we  are  working 
with  youngsters  for  whom  there  is  no  job  description 


in  the  dictionary  of  occupations  because  the  jobs  they 
will  hold  have  not  yet  been  developed.  As  we  continue 
our  efforts  we  must  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground  and 
our  eyes  on  the  star*. 


Civil  air  patrol  cadets  at  their  exhibit 


GROUP  XI  - CURRICULUM  AT  THE  INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL 
Group  Leader:  Dr.  Fred  Winston 

Recorder:  Margaret  McNamara 

Dr.  Fred  Winston,  group  leader,  opened  the 
discussion  by  asking  the  following  questions: 

What  has  been  done? 

What  do  we  want? 

Where  do  we  want  to  go? 

By  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  the 
panel  might  use  such  evaluation  as  a springboard 
for  future  meetings. 

What  has  been  done 

A team  teaching  unit  on  Aerospace  was  carried 
on  in  Intermediate  School  8,  District  28,  Queenfe. 

The  project  was  carried  out  by  a team  of  Social 
Studies  and  English  teachers  with  a Speech  teacher, 
Audio-Visual  teacher.  Librarian,  and  Science  teacher 
acting  as  resource  personnel. 

The  project  had  many  goals  but  two  of  the  most 
significant  were  to  expose  the  children  to  career 
opportunities  in  aviation,  ind  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dents, as  future  voting  citizens,  to  determine  the 
direction  and  progress  of  our  space  program. 

A teacher  of  Latin  had  used  an  Aerospace 
Dictionary  as  a springboard  for  language  study, 
where  it  was  discovered  that  many  words  had  Latin 
derivations.  A creative  writing  lesson  developed 
from  this  research,  in  which  astronauts  names  were 
latinized  for  *LATIN  IK  AEROSPATIO*. 

Air  travel  has  also  touched  the  Social  Science 
curriculum.  Historically,  the  population  flow  has 
been  from  east  to  west.  Flane  travel  has  overcome 
the  old  obstacles  of  travel*  The  use  of  aerial 
photography  in  making  maps  provides  a functional 


approach  to  scale.  It  was  agreed  that  urban  children 
are  geared  to  changes  made  by  air  travel. 

For  several  years  the  Aerospace  Education 
Institute  (New  York  City  Board  of  Education)  In 
cooperation  with  the  Aviation  Development  Council 
has  conducted  Institutes  for  teachers  at  Kennedy 
Airport  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  teacher s*"  ’ 
interest  in  aviation,  and  eventually ' in  aerospace. 
Several  Institutes  have  included  flights  to  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  Center,  MacArthur  Airport,  Is lip, 

Long  Island,  New  York. 

What  do  we  want? 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  knowledge  of 
aviation  and  aerospace  expressed  by  teachers  and 
pupils  alike  left  much  to  be  desired.  An  example  was 
given  in  which  boys  and  girls  were  asked,  "What  is 
aerospace?"  Responses  were  limited  to  the  NASA  pro- 
gram of  man  in  space  and  moon  travel.  Comprehension 
of  the  more  relevant  aspects  of  aerospace  - e.g., 
weather,  communications,  aerial  photography  and  its 
implications  was  limited. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  motivation  (rocket 
launchings,  etc,)  sometimes  overshadows  subsequent 
learnings.  Both  teachers  and  children  should  learn 
to  think  rationally  rather  than  emotionally,  applying 
the  basics  of  science  teaching  to  this  field, 

A suggestion  was  also  made  not  to  "Integrate, 
but  try  to  articulate11  Aerospace  in  Language  Arts. 

In  Social  Science  learnings.  Aerospace  is  the 
thread  or  strand  which  can  be  drawn  through  the 
entire  K-12  course  of  study,  by  exploring  talents, 
helping  students  to  teach  themselves  (inquiry, 
discovery  approach),  and  to  teach  more  about  less 
(study  in  depth). 

y 

Participation  by  young  people  in  an  actual  flight 
was  deemed  desirable  as  a motivation  for  learning. 
During  recent  educational  flight  of  college  student 
over  New  York  City  it  was  discovered  that  50%  of 
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those  present  had  never  flown  before,  and  didn't  know 
their  own  city's  landmarks.  Preparation  by  means  of 
a study  of  aerial  photography  before  the  flight  was 
helpful.  Jt  was  suggested  that  this  experience  be 
brought  within  reach  of  a greater  number  of  students 
by  having  the  county  or  educational  System  buy  a 
plane  and  take  teachers  and  students  aloft  regulary* 
but  the  many  problems  inherent  in  this  proposal  for 
example*  maintenance}  insurance  - make  it  impractical. 

Where  do  we  want  to  go? 

A statement  was  made  that  "aerospace  in  itself 
is  not  a science,  it  is  the  application  of  sciences," 
and  as  such  should  focus  on  the  student  population 
and  interests  to  determine  its  relevance. 

It  was  felt  that  school  administrators  should 
disseminate  Informational  materials  more  effect!* 
vately. 

The  importance  of  aerospace  learnings  in  citizen* 

. ship  education  was  underlined  when,  as  future  citizens, 

students  may  be  asked  to  vote  on  bond  issues  for 

^ . 

aerospace  expansion,  research,  noise  abatement. 
Education  in  early  years  would  help  produce  intel- 
ligent voters, 

l 

1 The  need  to  know  how  aerospace  technology  can 

help  us  In  the  future  is  important.  Information  from 
1 space  by  means  of  satelites  has  led  to  corrections 
in  existing  calculations  (e.g.,  geographic  location), 
and  may  in  future  help  to  discover  new  oil  fields  or 

perhaps  find  diseases  in  forests. 

! * 

I 

I In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  members,  a teacher 

should  correlate  only  that  which  he  knows.  To  Inject 
Aerospace  into  Language  Arts  compositions  without  a 
certain  background  of  information  often  leads  to 
misstatement  of  fact  and  reinforcement  of  error. 

| f 

This  view  was  substantiated  by  the  fear  of 
| another  panelist  that  Humanities  classes  may  be 

promulgating  science  fiction  rather  than  science  fact 
if  the  teacher  does  not  have  the  background  to 
- rti ipsrion  a students*  writing  content. 
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But:  what  is  the  minimal  knowledge  a teacher 
needs  for  this  aspect  of  learning,  and  how  does  he 
obtain  it?  The  consensus  of  panel  members  was  that 
a syllabus  of  minimal  science  information  he  complied 
entitled  "Aerospace  for  Non-Science  Teachers.11 


GROUP  III  - CURRICULUM  AT  THE  SECONDARY  LEVEL 
Group  Leader:  Alvin  E.  Rubin 

3 

Recorder  : Elaine  David  * 

<i 

iTie  conference  was  opened  by  Mr*  Rubin  who  cited  j 

the  early  interest  and  involvement  of  New  York  State  \ 

in  aerospace  education,  as  evidenced  by  the  pertinent  'i 

publications  developed  under  its  aegis  since  1941,  and  | 
the  course  recommendations  which  followed  "Aviation  in  i 

School  and  Community'1  put  out  by  the  American  Council  * 

on  Education  with  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  3 

in  1954*  Since  1962  several  related  federal  acts  have  < 
been  passed  to  help  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  j 

skilled  labor  needed  by  industry.  These  include:  The  j 

Manpower  Developrrent  and  Training  Act;  Public  Welfare  j 

Amendments;  Higher  Educational  Facilities  Act;  Voca-  [ 
tiOnal  Education  Act;  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act;  j 

Higher  Education  Act;  and  the  Adult  Education  Act.  j 

; ' f 

< Conference  participants  offered  the  following:  > 

¥ 

c j! 

; A broadly  based  aerospace  course  which  integrates 

* with  social  studies  and  industrial  arts  as  well  a$ 

\ science  curricula,  is  currently  being  offered  in  Kansas  * 
f The  point  was  made  that  often  more  sparsely  settled 


Alvin  E.  Rubin  — Leader  (left),  Ken  5.  Jordan  - Sanderson  Films 
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areas  have  greater  need  for  aviation  than  urban  com- 
munities and  this  need  often  results  in  greater  pro- 
gress. Consequently  states  such  as  Kansas  have  been 
'forced*  to  become  a leader  in  this  particular  way. 

Including  aerospace  education  in  the  total 
curriculum,  rather  than  limiting  it  to  occupational 
education,  was  suggested  as  being  vital  to  the 
education  of  all  children.  Voting  intelligently  on 
bond  issues  concerning  airport  location  and/or  various 
other  related  legislation  requires  knowledgeable 
citizens  with  basic  understanding  of  the  fundamentals 
of  aviation  and  problems  of  the  aerospace  age.  The 
new  Transportation  Bond  Issue  providing  two  billion 
dollars,  which  will  include  development  of  new  air- 
ports among  other  vital  concerns,  is  expected  to  cause 
an  explosion  in  aviation  development  beyond  its  present 
proportions. 

Instructional  materials  for  teaching  about 
aerospace  are  available  for  .teacher  use  though  teach- 
ers are  generally  not  familiar  with  their  availability. 
Among  other  resources  were  those  available  from  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  which  prepared  material  for  use  by 
the  armed  forces  in  their  training  programs.  The 
motivational  value  of  these  materials  was  mentioned 
as  valuable  in  combating  the  'staleness'  of  the  standard 
curriculum  offered  to  the  disadvantaged  child. 

Additional  resources  were  mentioned  as  being  available 
from  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  National  Aero- 
nautics & Space  Administration  and  national  Aerospace 
Education  Council. 

In  responding  to  .he  problems  of  where  to  place 
priority  in  aerospace  education,  much  discussion  and 
diversity  ensued..  Some  thoughts  were: 

Interest  in  aerospace  should  be  aroused  very 
early  in  child's  school  career,  and  this  should 
be  infused  into  the  regular  school  curriculum. 

Specifics  should  be  taught  from  the  10 th-12th 
grades,  but  programs  should  be  more  general  in 
content  In  lower  grades# 
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Specialisation  should  not  be  part  of  the  high 
school  curriculum  but  there  could  be  a gener- 
alised high  school  course  which  might  lead  to 
later  specialization.  For  example,  in  high 
school  there  might  be  an  orientation  flight 
in  an  airplane.  Later  in  the  course  there 
could  be  a lab-type  flight  with  a few  students 
at  a time  being  exposed  to  navigation f aero- 
space science,  etc, 

Teachej  training  as  an  essential  concomitant  to 
any  aerospace  education  endeavor  was  discussed.  New 
York  State  teacher  training  program  will  be  held  this 
summer  in  Cortland,  New  York  City,  and  Plattsburgh, 

There  are  about  one  hundred  seventy- five  college 
workshops  being  sponsored  by  Civil  Air  Patrol  • These 
are,  for  the  most  part,  designed  for  elementary  schools 
but  there  are  some  for  secondary  schools.  It  was  felt 
that  ^pliool  districts  should  take  on  responsibility  in 
this  area. 

It  was  suggested  that  credit  be  given  on  under- 
graduate or  graduate  level  for  participation  in  aero- 
space education  courses.  Mentioned  in  this  regard 
was  the  ESEA  Title  III  Industrial  Arts  Grants  in 
several  colleges  including,  Michigan,  Florida  and 
; Connecticut,  for  industrial  teacher  education  in  which 
I graduate  credit  is  to  be  given  to  participants. 

\ Group  III  j 
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Released  time  for  teachers  to  attend  teacher 
training  workshops  was  suggested* 

Teachers  should  be  provided  with  curriculum  and 
related  student  materials  to  encourage  them  to  include 
aerospace  education  into  pertinent  areas  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

IN  SUMMARY: 

There  is  an  interest  in  aerospace  education  on 
all  levels  from  kinder ar ten  through  higher  education, 
and  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum,  but  much  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

There  is  a need  to  encourage  pupils,  particularly 
those  from  disadvantaged  areas,  to  prepare  for  careers 
in  the  aerospace  industry*  This  would  be  mutually 
beneficial  to  pupils  and  industry. 

There  is  a need  to  interest  and  involve  more 
teachers  in  aerospace  education  by  providing  more  in- 
service  workshops  for  which  released  time  is  provided 
and  credit  is  granted*  Discount  plane  travel  to  j 

interest  teachers  was  suggested  by  an  airlines 
representative  and  enthusiastically  received  by 
participants.  ; 

More  available  and  pertinent  aerospace  educational 
materials  are  needed  by  teachers  to  assist  in  the 
implementation  of  aerospabe  curriculum* 

The  variety  of  opinions  indicated  that  teaching 
in  the  field  of  aviation  should  not  be  just  general  > 
or  specific,  but  both  general  and  specific  if  the  ; 

wide  range  of  needs  and  interests  are  to  be  met* 

i 
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GROUP  IV  - CURRICULUM  AT  THE  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  LEVEL 
Group  Leader:  Dr.  Milton  W.  Horowitz 

Recorder:  Roberta  Strelch 

. To  Initiate  discussion,  Dr.  Horowitz  stated  that 
the  problems  of  society  are  the  problems  of  aviatlor. 

He  then  posed  the  question  - how  can  we  educate  people 
to  the  needs  of  the  aerospace  age? 

Because  of  rapid  change  and  technological  advances, 
the  development  of  more  effective  means  of  training  men 
In  aviation  is  of  paramount  importance. 

Certain  questions  need  to  be  answered:  - what  are 
the  roles  of  schools  in  training  people?  what  kinds 
of  people  does  the  Industry  want?  who  will  do  the 
training?  how  does  the  student  perceive  the  role  of 
the  technician  and  how  can  this  role  be  enhanced  in 
the  public  eye? 

The  principal  role  of  education  xs  to  plan  Its 
curriculum  according  .o  present  and  future  needs.  Re- 
vising and  updating  of  obsolete  manuals  of  Instruction 
and  enlisting  the  services  of  instructors  of  new  tech- 
niques are  essential  for  this  purpose.  'The  procedure 
for  dissemination  of  Information  to  teachers  and  stu~ 


Dr.  Milton  Horowitz 


dents  must  be  improved.  It  is  felt  that  industry1 s 
message  is  not  coming  across  effectively.  There  was 
general  agreement  with  the  statement  that  11  teachers 
can't  sell  a program  they  don't  understand,"  and  that 
greater  personal  experience  is  needed.  For  New  York 
C^ty  there  may  be  a two-year  wait  for  interested 
teachers  wishing  to  visit  the  Air  Traffic  Control 
Center  at  Islip.  From  the  school  administrator's  point 
of  view  the  idea  of  aerospace  curriculum  can  be  sold 
to  colleges,  but  financing  the  program  and  placing  the 
students  present  problems. 

Industry's  role  is  one  of  defining  its  needs,  and 
acting  as  a center  of  practical  information  and  resour- 
ces for  education.  It  was  felt  that  industry  must 
bring  its  message  to  the  public  in  person,  utilizing 
radio,  TV  and  other  mass  media.  The  airlines  have 
expressed  a great  need  for  mechanical  help.  Inherent 
in  this  situation  is  the  problem  of  motivation  - the 
improvement  of  the  image  of  "working  with  the  hands." 
Educators  requested  expansion  of  industry's  public 
visitation  program,  to  give  teachers  and  students  more 
opportunities  for  first-hand  experiences. 

Th^re  was  also  an  expressed  need  for  more  airline 
representatives  to  speak  personally  to  teachers,  stu- 
dents and  the  public,  industry  must  help  to  educate 
people  to  change,  because  "change  is  the  only  stable 
aspect  of  our  society." 

The  role  of  adults,  including  parents  and  the 
general  public  is  an  important  one.  Parents  should 
be  informed  of  available  opportunities,  and  there 
should  be  a conscious  effort  to  upgrade  the  image  of 
jobs  in  the  aviation  industry  in  order  to  attract  qua- 
lified personnel.  The  general  public  must  also  be 
educated  to  understand  the  complexities  of  aviation, 
and  to  understand  the  economics  and  techniques  of 
aviation. 

In  summarizing*  panel  members  agreed  that  - 
Aviation  must  be  related  to  people . Educators  and  the 
general  public  should  recognize  that  aviation  is  an 
important  means  of  communication  and  that  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  society.  - Communication  on  person- 
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to  parson  and  person-to  industry  levels  is  essential. 

To  achieve  this*  char  must  be  further  in-service  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  expansion  of  the  curriculum  in  the 
colleges.  Members  of  industry  have  called  upon  edu- 
cators to  identify  their  problems  of  instruction,  The 
industry  is  prepared  to  act  as  a resource  center  in  the 
dissemination  of  aerospace  information, 

Furthemore*  it  was  Suggested  that  educators  pre- 
pare individuals  for  the  industry  by  reinforcing 
general  literary  skills,  (e,g.  public  speaking  and 
writing),  thus  equipping  them  with  the  tools  needed 
for  future  education  of  the  public. 


Dr,  Darnel  A,  Salmon  checks  registration  as  Mrs,  Marilyn  Lemon  assists 
Mrs.  fhiteman  and  Miss  Dean. 
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LUNCHEON  ADDRESS 


Mr.  Jack  Shelly:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  while  we're 

having  our  coffee  and  dessert , £ thought  I might  make 
a few  brief  announcements. 

First  of  all,  in  our  program  this  afternoon,  one 
of  our  discussion  leaders  will  be  a pinch  hitter.  In 
baseball  a pinch  hitter  is  supposed  to  get  up  and  hit 
home  runs  all  the  time,  and  I'm  sure  this  gentleman 
has  that  kind  of  qualif ications . Group  numt  ^r  five, 
dealing  with  curriculum  in  Science  and  Mathematics,  is 
Dr.  Milton  Rosenberg,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Science 
department  of  Elmont  Memorial  High  School.  We're 
delighted  to  have  Dr.  Rosenberg  with  us. 


Luncheon  — John  J.  Shelly  — Co-Chairman  — M.C. 


A few  more  brief  announcements.  First  of  all.  an 
omission  or  two,  or  three  actually.  On  our  program, 
under  cooperating  agencies  and  organizations,  our 
exhibitors,  In  addition  to  those  you  see  on  the  program. 
Is  the  Aviation  Distributors  and  Manufacturers 
Association.  We're  delighted  to  have  tnem*  We  have 
Atlantic  Aviation,  and  Van  Deusan  Aircraft  Supplies. 

I'm' again  extremely  pleased  with  all  of  the  exhibitors 
and  thetr  enthusiasm  and  interest  In  our  conference. 

I'm  also  delighted  that  our  exhibitors  are  going  to 
sponsor  our  cocktail  party  this  afternoon.  And  I think 


they  deserve  a big  round  of  applause  for  that.  (We 
would  have  had  the  cocktails  it  lunch  but  we  wanted  to 
keep  you  here  all  afternoon.) 

There  are  a few  people  that  I would  like  to 
introduce,  if  1 may.  A, lady  who  has  been  active  in 
aerospace  education  in  New  York  City  over  the  years 
and  actually  is  one  of  the  pioneers;  I haven ft  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  her  very  long  because  I've  only 
been  in  the  New  York  area  a relatively  short  time,  But 
I’ve  heard  so  much  about  her,  and  as  I said  Ifve  only 
met  her  once  or  twice,  Mrs*  Eugenie  Nadleman. 

I'd  also  like  to  introduce  the  co-sponsors  of  the 
conference*  As  you  know  the  biggest  co-sponsor  is  the 
Aviation  Development  Council  and  Mr.  James  T.  Pyle. 

He  hasn’t  received  die  bill  yet,  but  he  will.  B pre- 
senting the  New  Jersey  Aerospace  Education  Advisory 
Committee,  its  President  and  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  the  Wycoff  School  District,  Dr.  Harold  Shafer. 

Representing  New  York  City,  the  Aerospace  Education 
Committee  of  New  York  City,  which  has  two  co-chairmen , 
two  lovely  ladles,  Miss  Custava  Andersen  'nd 
Miss  Margaret  Mary  O’Rourke. 

Represonting  many  areas,  including  the  New  York 
State  Aerospace  Advisory  Council,,  is  Mr.  Frank  Woehr, 
its  chairman*  ^ 

Kow  we  have  a fearless  friend  in  our  group*  My 
fearless  buddy,  the  intrepid  Fred  Feldman,  who  has 
been  real  active  in  aviation  education,  and  he's  sitting 
over  th  rc  with  four  girls* 

Fred  gets  us  to  work  and  back  home  very  Safely 
every  day.  Doesn't  do  much  for  me  on  the  Long  Island 
Expressway,  by**  that's  the  way  it  goes. 

I might  mention  that  the  Aviation  Development 

Council  next  Saturday  is  sponsoring  a program  which 

was  designed  for  specific  areas  of  our  community,  both 

New  york  and  New  Jersey.  We  have  Invited  a group  of 
civid  leaders  and  elected  officialI * * 4*  from  the  New  York 
metrbpolitan  area  to  join  with  us  at  a briefing  in 
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East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  at  the  Pratt  & Whitney 
Aircraft  facility  here-  I mentis"  this  because  we 
have  two  airplanes,  one  leaving  from  Newark  Airport 
at  8:30  next  Saturday  morning,  one  leaving  from 
LaGuardia  at  8:45  next  Saturday  morning-  Those  of  you 
who  are  in  attendance  who  would  like  to  join  us.  we  do 
have  some  room  and  we'd  be  happy  to  hear  from  you. 

I'd  like  tu  again  remind  you  c£  the  film  strip 
that  will  be  shown  immediately  following  lunch  in  the 
Assembly  Room,  a film  strip  entitled  WHY  AVIATION 
EDUCATION?-,  IJve  heard  from  all  sources  that  it’s  an 
excel 1 ent/20-minu.te  presentation,  and  Xrm  looking 
forward  to  !se^ing  it  and  I hope  you  are  too . 

I think  that  takes  care  of  all  of  my  announcements . 
I’ve  probably  forgotten  to  introduce  someone , but  I 
hope  whoever  that  might  be  will  forgive  me.  Because 
Ird  like  now  to  introduce  our  luncheon  speaker,  our 
keynote  speaker. 

Dr.  S trickier  has  been  active  in  aviation  educa- 
tion for  nearly  30  years.  He  has  been  among  many 
things  a military  instructor,  a school  teacher  of 
aviation,  graduate  of  Clarion  State  College  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  Stanford  University  where  he 
received  his  doctorate  in  aviation  education.  He  has 
headed  Civil  Air  Patrol  aviation  education  programs. 

He  is  currently  heading  the  FAA/s  Aviation  Education 
program  on  a national  scale.  A real  fine  gentleman, 
and  I know  you'll  enjoy  hearing  from  hiir 

h 

REMARKS  OF  LUNCHEON  SPEAKER,  DR-  MERVIN  K-  STRICXLER 
* at 

AEROSPACE  EDUCATION  RESOURCE  CONFERENCE,  MAY  3,  1988 

Jack,  our  distinguished,  generous,  genial  and 
wonderful  host,  Jim  Pyle,  and  members  of  the  Aviation 
Development  Council,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  various 
entrepeneurs  both  educational  and  commercial,  it  really 
is  a privilege  to  be  here.  I don't  feel  like  a 
visiting  fireman  or  a visiting  speaker,  largely  because 
so  many  of  you  I consider  friends . 
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Dr,  Mervin  K.  Strickler  delivers  the  Keyoote  Speech 


I was  real  interested  in  the  morning  session  — I 
believe  Eugenie  Nade lman  spoke  up  in  one  of  the 
sessions  > 

Didn't  you  suggest,  Jeannie,  that  one  of  the 
things  we  ought  to  do  in  this  business  is  to  get  more  j 
in  touch  with  the  women,  the  women's  organizations,  j 

and  so  on?  I think  this  Is  a very  good  point.  I did  ; 

"have  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  visit  the  various  1 
groups , and  I've  thrown  away  my  speech  and  I'm  going 
to  Instead  make  use  of  some  of  the  notes.  Mrs . Madeiran 
did  have  an  excellent  point.  Namely,  those  of  us  in 
education,  in  aviation,  in  government,  in  the  various 
interests  represented  here,  should  not  overlook  the 
power  of  the  potential  for  communicating  that  the 
women  of  our  world  offer. 

I 

And  this  reminds  me  both  of  a challenge,  and  an 
anecdote  which  I'd  like  to  share  with  you,  because  it 
has  to  do  with  a male  friend  of  mine  ^ho  was  so  sick 
and  tired  of  having  his  wife,  who  was  a women- type  j 

leader,  come  home  and  say  the  women  were  doing  this,  s 

the  women  were  doing  that.  And  as  he  knows  and  we  j 
know,  they  do  own* most  of  the  wealth  and  they  do  control 
most  of  the  things  in  our  society,  certainly  those  that 
are  among  the  most  important.  And  in  any  event  he  r 
said , "I'm  so  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  about  what  you  | 
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women  are  doing  all  the  time/'  He  said,  "I  suppose 
the  next  thing  — 11  this  happened  to  be  a member  of  the 
Protestant  faith  — he  said,  "the  next  thing  we  will 
be  having  women  ministers," 

And  she  said>  'Veil*  if  you're  so  tired  of  this 
why  don't  you  pray?  Pray  to  God,  maybe  she'll  help 
you," 


As  I listened  to  Dr,  Bristow,  this  great,  great 
national  educator,  a man  to  whom  all  of  us  in  education, 
in'  curriculum  work,  are  greatly  indebted,  as  I listened 
to  Dr,  Frank  Branley,  who  is  such  a tremendous  resource, 
and  thanks  to  Dr.  Bristow's  initiative  he's  now  a part 
of  your  group  and  he's  no  longer  a deprived  resource 
person,  and  as  I listened  to  my  gtod  friend  Jim  Pyle, 
and  particularly  as  I visited  the  various  group 
sessions,  I was  struck  by  the  relevance  of  some 
material  on  which  I had  been  working  as  recently  as 
two  o'clock  this  morning,  A manuscript,  and  it's  by 
my  favorite  author,  and  it's  on  the  topic  of  the 
history  of  What  has  been  variously  known  as  air  age, 
and  aeronautical,  and  aviation,  and  now  aerospace 
education.  And  I couldn't  help  but  think,  as  I \ 
listened  tbis  morning,  there  are  some  things  in  here 
that  we  could  profitably  benefit  from  today. 

If  I have  a message! it 's  related  to  three  parts: 
past,  present,  and  future,  I want  to  talk  briefly  to 
these  three  points. 

How  many  of  you  have  read  this  delightful  little 
thing  called  Classics  in  the  Classroom?  These  are 
little  gems  that  a Missouri  school  teacher  collected. 
One,  a youngster's  reaction  to  aviation.  And  by  the 
way,  this  gir.l  commenting  on  the  duties  of  a navigator, 
said  ’Tin  one  of  aviation's  starches t supporters," 
she  said  -»  she  was  describing  what  navigators  do. 

She  said,  ’The  navigator  figures  out  the  latitude  and 
longitude.  Latitude  tells  him  where  he  is,  and 
longitude  tells  him  how  long  he  can  stay  there," 

well  I want  to  stay:  for  just  a few  moments  on 
this  historical  point.  And  I want  to  share  with  you 
a comment  made  by  a distinguished  historian  - at  the 
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time  - of  the  University  of  California,  Dr.  Lynn  White, 
Jr.,  who  has  written  a book  that  we  could  all  use  as  a 
frame  of  reference  and  possible  inspiration  today. 

His  book,  entitled  MEDIEVAL  TECHNOLOGY  AMD  SOCIAL 
CHANGE,  has  I think  a very  succinct  statement  that's 
relevant  today.  White  makes  this  point:  T1As  our 

understanding  of  the  history  of  technology  increases, 
it  becomes  clear  that  a new  device  merely  opens  a door. 
It  does  not  compel  one  to  enter.  The  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  an  invention  or  the  extent  to  which  its 
implications  are  realized  if  it  is  accepted  depend 
quite  as  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  Society,  and 
upon  the  imagination  of  its  leaders,  as  upon  the  nature 
of  the  technological  item  itself.T1 

And  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I think  Lynn  White  is 
certainly  describing,  though  he  may  not  have  intended 
to,  the  circumstances,  the  challenges,  the  impact,  the 
educational  significance,  the  economic,  the  moral,  if 
you  will,  and  even  the  spiritual  implications. of  this 
age  in  which  we  live. 

Mow  for  a brief  look  at  some  of  the  history*  Many 
people  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  really  don't 
have  to  do  a selling  job  in  aerospace  education.  Few 
people  recognize  that  rtiere  traditionally  it  has  taken 
25  to  50,  years  for  a new  technology  to  have  a signif- 
icant impact  on  education  — driver  education  is  a case 
in  point  — aviation  has  been  an  exception  to  this* 
Within  five’-years  after  Orville  and  Wilbur  made  their 
historic  attempts,  a school  in  Los  Angeles  was  offering 
a course  in  aviation* 

How  many  of  you  in  this  room  knew  that?  Let  me 
see  your  hands. 

What  I'm  saying  is  that  we  don't  have  to  worry 
about  the  customary  selling  job  in  terms  of  aviation 
and  its  influence.  It's  been  long  recognized* 

Incidentally,  one  of  these  youngsters  said  in 
relationship  to  aviation  back  in  the  twenties,  this 
youngster  was  about  11  years  old,  and  was  commenting 
on  some  of  the  activities*  And  she  said,  "you  know. 


I during  the  twenties  people  started  walking  on  airplane 
| wings,  and  things  like  that.11  She  said,  MX  know  it's 
■ crazy,  but  this  was  before  television  or  anything  so 
there  wasn't  anything  else  to  do."  So  if  you  wonder 
| how  some  of  these  things  happen,  these  youngsters  can 
j tell  you. 

I Allow  me  to  share  with  you  very  briefly  what  I 

I think,  Jim,  could  very  well  have  been  the  Aviation 
' Development  Council  of  an  earlier  day,  forty  years  ago 
as  a matter  of  fact,  and  right  here  in  New  York.  Now 
to  some  of  you  this  won’t  be  news,  but  X hope  that  it 
will  be  for  others. 

, y 

I know  a lot  of  you  have  heard  of  the  name 
Guggenheim.  But  how  many  of  you  really  realize  that 
the  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  for  the  Development  u£ 
Aeronautics  is  really  — probably  counts  more  than  any 
other  single  force  in  our  society  for  some  of  the  things 
that  we're  doing  today?  This  foundation,  was  set  up  to 
foster  aviation.  And  it  was  designed  — and  I’ll  quote 
from  the  fundTs  objectives.  1)  To  promote  aeronautical 
education,  both  academic  and  general.  This  is  forty 
years  ago,  and  in  New  York  City.  2)  To  assist  in  the 
extension  of  fundamental  aeronautical  science.  3)  To 
assist  in  the  development  of  commercial  aircraft. 

4)  To  further  the  application  of  aircraft  in  business, 
Industry,  and  other  economic  and  social  activities  of 
the  nation. 

One  of  America’s  most  distinguished  educators  over 
the  longest  period  of  time  of  anyone  that  I know  of  in 
this  business,  who  was  just  recognized  by  the  National 
Aerospace  Education  Council  and  the  National  Aeronautic 
Association  last  week  in  Denver,  Colorado,  Where  the 
NAEC  had  their  first  national  congress  in  aerospace 
education,  was  presented  the  Brewer  Trophy  for  his 
outstanding  work,  nearly  a half  a century  of  activity 
in  aeronautical  aviation  and  aerospace  education.  I 
refer  of  course  to  the  beloved  and  very  great 
Dr.  Roland  H.  Spaulding,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Aero- 
nautical Education. at  New  York  University.  Who, 

t incidentally,  this  week  end  will  be  leaving  to  go  to 
Liberia  where  he  is  serving  as  a consultant  to  Fan 
■|  American  World  Airways  and  the  Liberian  government, 


helping  establish  and  nurture  a modern  aviation 
training  program,  thus,  Spaulding  is  even  to  this  day 
continuing  his  work.  ; 

< 

J 

Now  let  me  share  with  you  some  of  the  things  that 
were  done  at  New  York  University,  so  if  any  of  you 
here  run  into  a supervisor,  a teacher,  a parent,  a f 
comptroller,  a stockholder,  a school  board  member,  a 
trustee,,  or  even  the  worst  of  those  things  you  know,  a; 
dean  — are  there  any  deans  here?  — present  company  \ 
excepted,  of  course  --  let  me  just  give  you  a little  J 
historical  ammunition  that  you  might  be  able  to  use. 

New  York  University  under  the  aegis  of  the  j 

Guggenheim  Fund  Committee  on  Education  in  1928  offered; 
a course  for  teachers.  How  many  of  you  in  this  room 
knew  about  that?  Anyone?  1 might  have  known  that  ! 
George  would  know  that.  Let  me  give  you  the  titles  of 
some  of  the  lectures  that  were  delivered.  This  was 
the  summer  of  1928,  before' this  class  of  about  50 
teachers  from  throughout  the  metropolitan  area.  ! 

l 

One  was  called  The  Automotive  and  Aero  Department 
of  Cass  Technical  High  School,  describing  what  was 
going  on  up  there  in  Detroit.  The  Aeronautical  Chambe 
of  Commerce,  in  other  words  flight  training  in  France 
and  the  United  States  during  the  war.  Another  was  a | 
demonstration  lesson  In  elementary  aerodynamics,  in  ' 
other  words,- the  design  and  construction  of  model  k 
airplanes.  The  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  was  explained  j 
and  also  the  followings 

i 

1.  The  Uses  of  Aircraft  in  Modern  Times  for  f 
Regular  Line  Transportation 

2.  Personal  Flights  and  Experiences 


3.  Social  and  Economic  Aspects  of  Commercial 
Aviation 


4.  Uses  of  Aircraft  in  the  Arts  of  War,  Navy  , 

t 

5.  The  Development  of  Coamiercial  Aviation  j 

in  Europe  j 

[ 


cnn 
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6.  The  Aviation  Industry  and  the  School 
Board 

7.  Aerial  Photography  and  Mapmaking 

8.  Elementary  Principles  of  Flight 

9.  Sociology,  Education  and  Aviation 

10*  Aircraft  Instruments 

11.  Teaching  Aeronautical  Knowledge  by  Means 
of  School  Activities 

12.  Pioneers  of  Aviation 

13.  Aircraft  Engines 

14.  Uses  of  Aircraft  in  the  Arts  of  War,  Army 

15.  The  Instruction  in  Aeronautics  Given  at 
Galt  High  School  and  Junior  College. 

Galt,  by  the  way,  was  a junior  college  that  had 
a flight  training  program  starting  in  1925 , running 
longer  continuously  than  any  in  America*  I wonder  how 
many  of  the  people,  at  the  Community  College  Conference 
out  in  Kansas  City  three  weeks  ago,  gathered  to  discuss 
the  impact  of  aviation  technology,  realized  that  one  of 
the  real  leaders  in  the  world  in  junior  college  aero* 
nautical  education  was  at  Galt  Junior  College,  25  miles 
south  of  Sacramento,  California,  back  that  long  ago? 

The  Design  and  Use  of  Aircraft*  Aeronautical 
Education*  In  other  words,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
have  ample  historical*  academic,  with  credit,  if  you 
will,  precedents  for  many,  many  of  the  kinds  of  things 
we're  talking  about.  I wish  there  were  time  today  to 
share  with  you  some  of  the  kinds  of  specific  curriculum 
programs  that  are  described  in  some  of  these  efforts. 

I won't  take  time  here,  but  there  are  examples  that 
range  from  toy  parachute  work,  non* flying  models,  and 
paperweights , and  the  term  kiddie  cars  were  used  then  *■ 
I haven't  heard  that  in  many  years,  ranging  from 


Grade  4f  up  to  vocational,  technical,  and  what  we  would  , 
now  call  post- secondary  kinds  of  activities • j 

I'm  not  going  to  read  all  of  them  to  you,  but  let  ! 
met  just  share  some  selected  papers,  these  are  the  { 
term  papers  that  were  written  by  these  1928  summer  j 

session  students  at  New  York  University  in  this  project: 
AERONAUTICAL  INSTRUCTION  THROUGH  SCHOOL  CLUB  ACTIVITIES. 
THE  ELEMENTARY  CURRICULUM  RECEIVES  ITS  WINGS*  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY.  AERONAUTICAL  INSTRUCTION  THROUGH  SCRAP  BOOKS  1 
IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  * AVIATION  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE 
FOURTH  GRADE.  PLANS  FOR  AN  AERONAUTICAL  CLUB  ON  THE 
JUNIOR  HIGH  LEVEL.  SOCIOLOGY  AND  AERONAUTICS  * THE 
MATHEMATICS  OF  AERONAUTICS  FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  THE  APPLICATION  OF  AERONAUTICAL 
MATERIAL  TO  NEW  UTRECHT  HIGH  SCHOOL  AS  AN  EXTRACUR- 
RICULAR ACTIVITY.  SOME  INSTRUCTION  UNITS  FOR  MECHANICS  * 
IN  TRAINING  ON  FLYING  SCHOOL  AIRPLANES.  CURRENT 
EDUCATIONAL  ACITIVITIES  IN  AERONAUTICS  AND  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  NEWARK  AIRPORT,  i 

Well*  the  only  thing  I want  to  communicate  in  this 
part  of  my  rapid  presentation  here,  which  I have  labeled[ 
past.  Present  and  Future,  is:  there  is  ample,  there  is  ' 

abundant  evidence  to  sustain  the  contention  by  any  of  \ 
us,  whether  we  represent  Industry  or  government,  to  do 
some  of  these  things . 

Now  I ran  across  another  item  that  I'd  like  to 
share  with  you  on  this,  as  we  move  rapidly  up  to  today,  f 

Incidentally,  I know  you're  not  supposed  to  give 
commercials,  but  part  of  this  is  going  to  appear  in  j 
one  °f  those  things,  that  one  of  those  magnificent 
series  of  materials  out  there  you  can  see,  they're  . 

encyclopedias  that  are  going  to  have  some  of  this,  j 

that  some  of  us  in  education,  and  in  industry  and  I 

government,  are  working  on  to  relate  to  some  of  the  . 

things  that  all  of  us  have  been  talking  about  here,  ! 

How  do  we  get  clear,  up-to-date  material  to  iput  in  the  j 
hards  of  teachers? 

I 

The  item  that  I'm  looking  for  has  to  do  with  the 
attitudes  of  aviation  toward  carrying'  passengers. 


\ 


The  gist  of  the  message  was  that  as  recently  as 
less  than  forty  years  ago  the  air  carriers  of  the 
nation  were  not  faced  with  the  kind  of  problems  that 
Jim  Fyle  pointed  out  so  well  this  morning.  On  a typical 


John  J.  Shelly  and  James  T.  Pile  listen  to  Dt.  Stuck! er 


flight  by  a carrier  from  New  York  to  Chicago  one  of 
the  real  management  problems  was  the  fact  that  people 
insisted  on  wanting  to  fly  on  the  airplane.  They  were 
far  more  concerned , and  it  was  more  economically 
rewarding,  to  carry  cargo  and  mall.  So  when  the  first 
people  showed  up  they  said,  well,  how  much  will  it  cost? 
And  somebody  said,  well,  $200.  But  they  were  terribly 
disappointed,  so  many  people  kept  showing  up  wanting 
to  fly  from  New  York  to  Chicago  that  they  raised  the 
price  to  $400*  But  to  their  great  consternation  people 
continued  to  show  up. 

Now  what  Irm  trying  to  point  out  is  that,  if  you 
think  that  all  isn't  right  in  education,  and  maybe 
ev<j**vthing  isn't  going  right,  everybody  in  aviation 
doesn't  know  everything  about  all  this  business  either* 
Aviation  people  have  had  to  learn  the  hard  way.  That 
was  really  the  point  of  what  I was  going  to  bring  out* 
And  so  those  of  us  In  aviation,  those  of  us  in  education, 
those  of  us  in  government,  do  indeed  have  a great  deal 
to  learn  from  each  other* 
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that  there  are  many  air  carrier  people  who  don't  know 
much  about  general  aviation. 

One  of  our  problems  in  aviation  is  that  we,  just 
as  all  of  us  in  education,  have  got  to  understand  each 
other's  problems  and  work  together  a little  nrare. 

So  there  are  many,  many  challenges  here.  Let  me 
share  with  you  an  experience  of  one  of  our  friends  in 
the  metropolitan  Washington  area.  He.  teaches  sixth 
grade.  He  decided  that  he  was  going  to  do  something 
about  the  economics.  So  he  went  into  the  sixth  grade, 
and  he  said,  "We  want  to  talk,  in  the  unit  we're  going 
to  be  working  on  in  about  eight  weeks,  about  our  economy 
generally,  and  the  forces  of  the  economic  pressures  in 
our  society.  And  one  of  the  things  we’re  going  to  talk 
about  is  stocks  and  bonds,  and  things  like  this." 

You  know,  the  youngsters  didn't  look  to  be  too 
interested.  He  Said,  "By  the  way,  how  many  of  you 
know  what  stocks  ana  bonds  are?"  All  the  kids  pu'  up 
their  hands.  And  then  he  said,  kind  of  flippantly, 

"Well  now,  I wonder  if  any  of  you  own  any  stocks." 
Twenty- two  of  the  twenty- six  youngsters  put  up  their 
hands,  and  he  checked  further  and  found  out  that  nine- 
teen of  them  were  actively  trading  them  successfully. 

How  the  point  that  I want  to  make  here  is,  we're 
talking  about  the  present,  we  as  adults  are  completely 
out  of  touch  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  with  our  young 
people.  I want  to  make  sure  I'm  not  misunderstood.  We 
as  adults,  and  I include  businessmen,  1 include 
government  people,  and  I include  educators,  we  as 
adults  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  completely  out  of 
touch  with  the  real  world,  it  isn't  man  who's  going  to 
be  out  in  space,  we're  going  to  be  out  in  space. 

Because  there's  not  going  to  be  any  place  else  left. 

And  I think  this  is  the  biggest  single  problem  we 
have  to  face.  These  young  people  who  are  here,  from 
Frank  Woehr's  marvelous  Aviation  High  School,  from  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  are  typical.  We  could  learn  $ great 
deal  from  them.  We  are  discovering  something  in 
Washington.  It  may  not  appear  that  way  to  everybody 
around  the  country,  but  we  do  learn  some  things. 


Gv»l  Air  Patrol  Exhibit,  Lt.  Margaret  Schroder 


Some  of  us  are  taking  part  in  what  we  believe  is 
a truly  exciting  educational  experience.  Sponsored  by 
the  Aero  Club  of  Washington,  and  working  with  the 
University  of  Maryland,  all  of  the  industry  people,  and 
education  people,  NASA,  and  Air  Force  Association, 

Civil  Air  Patrol,  many  of  the  same  people  represented 
here,  we  have  forty-seven  teachers  Who  are  meeting, 
incidentally,  on  Saturday  in  an  in-service  aviation 
education  workshop. 

These  teachers  are  getting  scholarships  and 
college  credit.  But  what  we've  done  that  we  think  is 
innovative  that  we'd  like  to  toss  out  here  as  a 
challenge  to  you  folks  today  is  this;  after  the  very 
first  meeti.\,  of  this  in-service  workshop,  which  by 
the  wav  runs  unril  the  22nd  of  June,  we  saidr  we  w^uld 
encourage  any  of  you  who  wish  to  invitd  a youngster  of 
your  choice  into  this  project.  We  ask  only  that  they 
be  at  least  fifth  grade  or  above,  so  we  could  assure 
communication.  Because  we  believe  a fifth  gr .der 
represents  adult  level  as  far  as  communications  and 
general  experience  are  concerned. 

I wish  you  could  behold  the  environment  of 
learning  that's  taking  place  in  this  workshop.  Some 
of  the  most  intelligent , some  of  the  most  carefully 
thought  out  questions,  some  of  the  rost'  constructive 


j ideas,  are  coming  from  the  youngsters.  The  youngsters 
i are  learning  from  the  teachers,  the  teachers  and  all 
f the  staff  are  learning  from  them.  And  What  I'm  sug- 

i gesting  is  — all  of  u$  are  learning.  The  youngsters 

are  having  a different  attitude  toward  the  teachers. 

The  teachers,  I can  assure  you,  are  having  a remarkably 
different  attitude  toward  youngsters. 

Well  I suggest  that  maybe  we  shouldn't  compart- 
mentalise and  separate  these  things.  Maybe  the  real 
world  is  one  of  togetherness , ready  or  not,  like  it 
or  not.  And  maybe  we  in  aerospace  education  ought  to  be 
doing  more  of  these  things  that  have  common  interests, 
common  experiences,  common  clientele. 

Now  none  of  us  are  going  to  'take  away  from  this 
session  here  today  the  sam$  reactions.  It's  not  going 
to  have  the  same  effect  on  our  behavior.  But  generally 
4 speaking  it  should  be  positive.  Otherwise  it  will  not 
have  been  a truly  educational  experience. 

This  leads  me  back  to  the  reference  to  the  women. 
One  of  these  youngsters,  commenting  In  this  little 
Classics  of  the  Classroom,  said  ''Through  the  years 
people  have  guessed  that  Venus  might  be  inhabited  by 
Wftmen,  dragons,  or  other  creatures.11 

I think  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  these 
youngsters  that  we're  working  with  in  this  real  world 
to  make  sure  that  adults  aren't  dragons,  they're  not 
other  creatures,  they're  people  just  like  they  are. 

And  so  the  only  message  I would  relate  to  you  is, 
there  are  very,  very  few  things  left  in  our  culture, 
and  there  are  very,  very  few  things  left  in  our  current 
civilisation,  and  American  society  in  particular,  where 
adults  and  younger  people  can  have  bridges  and  channels 
of  communication. 

And  I say  to  you  in  all  seriousness  and  candor, 
we  may  very t we  11  achieve  some  national  goals  and 
objectives,  and  some  family  and  personal  and  educational 
; goals  and  objectives , if  we  will  capitalize  on  one  of 
\ these  few  tenia  in  ing  bridges  which  I happen  to  believe 
1 is  the  kind  of  thing  you  can  do  in  aviation  and  in 
| aerospace.  This,  I would  suggest  to  you,  is  one  of 
■ thp1 realities  of  today. 


1 also  would  urge  all  of  us  in  education,  in 
government * and  in  industry  to  examine  for  a moment 
what  education  ia,  and  the  process  involved-  I think 
historically  we  have  made  a tragic  mistake  in  mis- 
understanding what  education  is.  I like  Dr.  Roland 
Spaulding's  point*  it's  r eve lan t.  He  says,  "You  know* 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  we  have  in  this  world  is 
too  many  people  think  that  consciousness  is  the  same 
as  thinking,"  There’s  one  big  difference. 

I 

Too  many  people*  it  seems  to  me,  think  — and  I 
think  there  are  some  of  us  in  education  who  feel  this 
way*  and  1 know  there  are  some  of  us  in  other  endeavors 
who  feel  this  way  — that  education  and  the  spewing 
of  facts , or  the  imparting  of  information,  are  synony- 
mous. This  is  nonsense.  He  have  got  to  recognise  that 
education  is  indeed  a process.  It’s  not  an  accidental 
process*  it's  ar  important  process*  and  it’s  a lasting 
process.  And  it’s  a difficulty  and  a challenging*  and 
exciting*  and  intangible  process. 

But  1 know  of  nothing  that  can  make  education  more 
interesting,  more  lasting,  and  more  effective,  by 
whatever  criteria  you  want  to  select,  than  capitalising 
on  the  stimulating  aviation  and  aerospace  education 
processes  that  relate  to  strengthening  learning.  And 
that  leads  me  to  the  next  point. 

We  have  no  reason*  in  my  view,  to  say  we  ought  to 
teach  this,  or  we  ought  to  teach  that,  or  we  ought  to 
arrange  this  learning  experience  or  that  one,  primarily 
to  serve  aviation's  goals  or  space  goals.  We  will 
achieve  aviation  and  aerospace  goals  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  accomplish  some  behavior  change,  some  education. 
And  our  goal  should  be  helping  to  strengthen*  helping 
to  nurture,  helping  to  undergird  the  educational  process. 
And  to  the  extent  we  do  that,  to  that  extent  will  w<= 
he  achieving  our  varipu3  goals,  be  they  economic,  be 
they  cultural,  be  they  philosophic*  be  they  whatever 
they  might  be,  vocational,  technical,  end  so  on. 

And  that  leads  me  to  the  next  point  X want  to 
make.  A favorite  theme  of  mine  in  talking  about  educa- 
tion and  some  of  the  challenges  we  have,  has  to  do  with 
the  two  initials  1 and  F.  Now  how  many  of  you  here  in 


aviation  would  know  what  I mean  If  I say  IF  is  very 
important  in  aviation?  May  I see  your  hands,  so  I 
can  tell  these  fellows  who  know  that  IF  stands  for 
Instructor  Filot,  right? 

i 

\ 

Now  the  IF  that  I'm  talking  about  stands  for  \ 
something  else*  It  stands  for  Ignorance  and  it  stands 
for  Prejudice.  Two  thirds  of  the  reasons  why  we  are 
not  making  more  progress  in  aerospace  education,  in 
my  humble  opinion  , stem  from  bo  ignorance  and 
prejudice  abou'  Jie  nature  of  ,e  learning  process, 
and  the  opportunities  that  are  available  to  all  of  us. 
If  we  can  just  overcome  some  ox  these  things,  many  of 
tne  problems  will  flow  away. 

The  vocational- technical  area,  the  industrial 
arts  education  area  — we  are  so  ignorant,  and  we  ate 
so  prejudiced  in  relationship  to  vocational  technical 
education,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  very  fine,  very  well 
trained,  typically  middle-class  value  system  counselors 
that  I talked  to  just  won't  counsel  the  youngsters  into 
vocational- technical  fields.  It's  a built-in  psyche 
value  system  in  what  we're  doing.  And  I don't  blame 
the  counselors.  It's  not  their  fault.  We.  in  industry, 
we  in  government,  we  In  the  aerospace  industry  haven't 
done  a good  enough  job  of  letting  them  know.  We  must 
encourage  direct  firsthand  experiences,  getting  them 
into  the  factories,  getting  them  into  the  industry, 
getting  them  Into  the  airplane,  letting  them  have  the 
direct  experience,  not  talking  at  them  or  about  them, 
but  letting  them  experience  it,  it's  only  this  that's 
going  to  change,  t „ 

And  I predict  that  unless  we  can  solve  some  of 
this  prejudice  and  ignorance  in  the  area  of  attitudes 
of  our  culture  towards  work,  we  are  in  for  big,  big 
trouble*  As  Jim  Fyle  pointed  out,  we  do  not  see  where 
we're  going  to  get  the  employees  that  we  need  in  any 
of  these  areas. 

Bob,  wasn't  it  out  in  Los  geles  the  other  day 
wher*  a friend  of  ours  did  a check,  an  unscientific 
experiment?  How  many  of  you  would  suggest  that  a 
porter  would  be  a good  job  at  an  airport?  Let's  see 
the  hands.  We  did  a check,  and  what  was  it  £he 


question  was:  He  was  earning  at  the  rate  of  $10.25 

an  hour* 

How,  any  questions?  Do  you  have  your  application 
forms  here?  (LAUGHTER)  Well  what  I'm  saying  is,  I 
can’t  think  of  a better  example  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  than  this.  We  have  to  examine  our  whole 
culture  in  terms  of  work  opportunities,  economic 
opportunities,  and  related  incentives,  it  seems  to  me.  | 


Well  there’s  every  opportunity  that  you  can  be 
misunderstood*  As  this  youngster  said,  "When  anybody 
says  plane,  What  he's  saying  depends  on  whether  he’s 


We  were  talking  about  sex  education  — I wasn't, 
but  I was  listening  — somebody  mentioned  sex  education 
in  one  of  the  rooms',  and  that  reminded  me  of  this  lass 
who's  reported  here.  She  said  in  answer  to  a teacher’s 


We've  talked  a bit  about  the  past.  We  talked  a f 
bit  abdut  the  present.  Let's  talk  very  hastily  about 
the  future*  Now  I‘m  going  to  take  the  electric  approach, 
you  know \ like  the  philosopher  who  hadn't  payed  his 

_ ^ a . . * i 


heard  partsVof  this.  But  I'm  going  to  compress  into 
about  three  and  a half  minutes  a look  into  the  future. 


I want  tovask  you  to  engage  in  an  exercise  now. 

Let's  assume,  very  rapidly,  that  it's  100  years  ago, 

1868.  There  are V group  of  technology  people,  railroad 
people  probably,  you  know,  horse  and  buggy  types,  all 
educators,  all  gathered  here  together.  And  incidentally, 
you  would  be  able  to  look  around  and  you  could  easily 
see  who  the  educators , are , you  could  easily  see  who  the 
businessmen  are J you  could  easily  see  who  the  clergymen 
are.  I defy  you  wo  look  at  this  audience  and  tell  the 
difference  by  looking  at  you:  everybody  looks  alike, 


Well,  enough  on  that  point.  I've  got  about  four 
more  minutes,  is  that  correct?  Jack  says  I may  use 
five. 


question,  "I  know  what  a sextant  is,  but  I'd  rather  not  f 
say.’? 


Some  of  you  will  bear  with  me,  you've 


\ 


iilOn 


you  know.  Like  the  Chinese  fellow  said  of  the  Americans, 
’They  all  look  alike.11 

the  topic  of  this  meeting  100  years  ago  is  Looking 
Ahead  100  Years  Hence.  And  the  speaker  is  standing  before 
you  and  saying  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  year  1968.  He  talks  about  tele- 
| vision,  and  he  talks  about  600  mile  per  hour  vehicles 
'that  will  go  through  the  air,  and  vehicles  that  can  go 
,up  to  almost  a hundred  miles  per  hour  down  the  road  on 
these  concrete  things,  you  know,  he  talks  about  all  the 
things  that  we  take  for  granted  now. 

How  wouldn't  you  agree,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in 
all  fairness,  if  a speaker  in  1868  stood  here  in  this 
; context  and  talked  about  all  the  things  we  take  fox 
[granted,  wouldn't  you  agree  that  you  could  logically  say 
jas  of  that  context,  he  was  out  of  his  mind?  Would  anyone 
idlsagree  with  that?  Would  you  all  agree? 

I 

, Okay,  Well  now,  In  about  a minute  and  a half, 

'at  rapid  rate,  let's  move  forward  100  years.  What 
would  you  do  if  1 were  to  suggest  this  to  you?  In  the 
year  2068  here  are  some  things  that  I believe  we  will 
find.  I think  the  world  of  work  will  be  the  single 
most  important  activity  that  man  faces.  Because  on 
the  average  the  work  week  will  be  about  five  hours 
[per  week  for  those  fortunate  few  in  our  culture  who 
:will  have  an  opportunity  to  be  active.  Man  will  have 
[achieved  What  the  ancient  Greeks  talked  about  in  terms 
|of  the  man  of  arete,  the  man  of  leisure,  contemplation, 
{scholarship.  He  will  have  achieved  this,  unlike  the 
I Greeks , who  planned  it  on  a human  slave  system,  with 
an  electronic  micro-miniatur  issed  solid* state  slave 
sys  tern. 

The  average  life  span  will  ^ on  the  order  of  175 
to  225  years.  We  will  have  achieved  interplanetary 
space  travel  In  fact.  We  will  probably  be  living  under 
glass.  Mot  pheasants,  not  peasants,  but  populus  under 
glass.  Because  we  will  ha^e  polluted  our  atmosphere 
so  much,  and  even  the  space  garbage  will  have  contam- 
inated ou  atmosphere,  that  we  have  no  other  choirs. 
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Field  trips  for  those  youngsters  in  school  will 
be  to  go  out  from  under  glass  and  take  a quick  look 
while  they  can  at  what's  around , then  hurry  up  and  get 
back  under  cover.  This  is  all  assuming  that  man  isn't 
going  to  blow  himself  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  of 
course.  That's  one  of  the  basic  premises. 

Now  what  will  be  some  of  the  most  important  things 
in  our  culture?  Education:  we'll  have  compulsory 

education, to  age  of  between  50  and  75,  We'll  Have  to 
have  the  equivalent  of  what  we  would  now  think  of  as 
seven  or  eight  Fhd's  just  to  be  able  to  converse.  The 
biggest  single  problem  that  man  will  have  is!  what  ,r 
does  he  do  with  himself? 

Let  me’  ask  you  right  here,  suppose  you  were  faced 
right  now  with  the  opportunity  to  spend  the  next  ten 
years  doing  nothing  but  thinking.  Nothing,  just  think 
for  the  next  ten  years.  How  many  of  you,  honest  to 
God,  think  that  you're  ready  right  now  to  be  faced  with 
that  kind  of  a requirement?  Have  you  thought  about  it? 

Let's  talk  quickly  about  travel#  Let's  assume 
that  Dr,  Einstein  is  wrong,  that  the  maximum  velocity 
that  matter  can  attain  is  not  the  speed  of  light,  186 
thousand  miles  per  second,  that  matter  does  not  change 
to  energy  .at  this  velocity  that  instead  we  have  passed 
an  energy,  and  a matter  barrier  here  and  there  is  no 
upper  iliiit  to  the  velocity  tha z matter  can  attain. 

Now  I'm  asking  you  to  make  some  assumptions  here,  just 
as  your  speaker  would  have  100  years  ago. 

This  means  then  that  we've  eliminated  all  these 
travel  problems.  For  example,  to  come  back  to  this, 
the  youngster  said,  T'A.  visa  is  a passport  permitting 
an  airplane  to  leave  the  country.  For  round  trips  you 
need  a vLSa - versa , " He'll  have  teleportation  in  this 
day,  .instantaneous  transmission  of  matter.  Have  you 
thought  about  that?  He'll  have  a thing  like  a tele- 
phone booth,  you  can  go  down  put  yourself  in  itj  -- 
you  won't  have  coins  then,  it'll  be  an  IBM  card  type 
of  thing  {golf  shoes  might  help  because  you  can,  you 
know,  step  on  the  card  and  reprogram  it)  — boom! 
instantaneously  you're  someplace  else.  You  see,  we'll 


. * 


eliminate  all  the  airplane  problems,  Jim*  Notice  how 
\ easy  that  was? 

* Well,  we 1 11  have  the  professors  of  New  York 

| University  and  other  places  traveling  to  other  parts 
; of  the  universe.  I can  just  see,  can't  you,  the 
I professor  who's  chairman  of  the  New  York  Aerospace 
\ Education  Committee  going  out  into  space  to  one  of  the 
] planets.  Boom!  HeTs  there,  he  makes  his  speech, 
i boom!  he  comas  back. 

i- 

i 

\ Now  we'll  still  have  some  problems.  There'll  be 

1 some  ionospheric  radioactivity,  this  sort  of  thing, 
j and  some  kennel ly-heaviside  layers  still  won't  have 

* been,  you  know,  penetrated  properly.  And  he  may  come 
[ back  not  as  a man  but  as  a horse,  or  part  of  one* 

( We'll  still  have  the  equine  paradox  in  our  society. 

> But  we'll  have  psychiatrists  around,  so  although  they 
| won't  be  able  to  change  him,  he  won't  feel  bed  about 
1 being  a horse. 

{ Well,  I'm  going  to  stop.  And  you  may  say,  it's 

t about  time.  Maybe  one  of  the  biggest  problems  the 
] young  bride  of  2068  will  have  is  kissing  her  husband 
\ goodbye  as  he  leaves  on  an  interplanetary  trip,  and 
I she  won't  see  him  for  four  generations.  What  kind  of 
| value  system,  will  we  need  in  a culture  like  this  to 
I prepare  people  for  a life  like  this? 

| Well  let  me  just  end  on  this  point*  What  are  you 

f doing  in  your  school  today  to  prepare  the  youngsters 
i for  life  in  the  21st  century?  That  I think  is  the 
challenge  flhat  we  face. 

1 f 

- As/ Jim  Pyle  pointed  out  this  morning  grades  and 

j performance  of  65  percent,  70  percent  are  not  enough. 
The  youngsters  in  our  schools  today  are  going  to  be 
among  the  work  force  of  the  21st  century.  And  while 
: some  of  us  may  not  be  around,  the  blame  can  still  be 
placed. 

-4  H 

I would  like  to  close  by  sharing  with  you  some- 
\ thing  that  I think  has  implications  for  what  we've 
just  said.  I've  borrowed  this  from  Sheila  Greenwald, 

£ Who  published  this  poem  in  Harper's  Magazine  two 


years  ago.  It's  called  My  Life  Story,  And  It's 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  ‘a* youngster  who  is, 

I believe,  about  six  years  old.  Here's  the  youngster's 
story  in  poetry! 

"From  the  day  I was  born  my  parents  have  seen  to 
it  that  I'm  a winner,/  When  I was  two  years  old  I was 
taken  to  a cubicle  In  Hew  Haven,/  where  they  taught  me 
to  type,/  Two  year  olds  can  learn  such  things,/  and 
if  they  don't  they  merely  waste  their  time,/  When  two 
year  olds  who  don't  know  how  to  type  meet  two  year  olds 
who  do  know  how  to  type,/  they're  overwhelmed,  and  far 
behind,  and  are  losers  from  then  on, 

"At  two  and  a half  I was  sent  to  school,/  Where 
X played  with  learning  equipment,/  I excel  in  carrot 
grading,/  My  playtime  is  not  frivolous  or  wasted,/ 

I learn  about  textures  and  colors,/  and  relationships, 

"At  three  my  mother  taught  toe  to  read./  Children 
of  three  can  learn  to  read,/  and  if  they  don't  they 
waste  their  time,/  They  fall  behind  in  school  from 
the  start,/  and  they  are  losers, 

"My  parents  never  neglected  the  social  side  of 
my  development,/  I've  been  exposed  to  children 
constantly./  After  school  I attend  play  groups,/ 
Relationships  with  one's  contemporaries  cannot  start 
soon  enough,/  and  are  vital  in  the  child's  development, 

"If  these  exposures  to  one's  contemporaries  don't 
begin  soon  enough,/  the  child  cannot  cope  with  them,/ 

When  he  starts  grade  school  he  falls  behind,/  He's  a 
loser, 

"I  began  to  attend  rhythm  class  at  three  and  one 
half,/  I play  drums  and  run  like  a pony,/  which  strikes 
me  as  frivolous,/  but  it  instilled  something  in  me,/ 
and  I'll  be  a winner,/  rhythmically  speaking, 

Jr 

"Now  that  I'm  four  I feel  sure  of  my  ground*/ 

When  I enter  the  kindergarten  of  my  choice  in  the  Fall,/ 
it  will  be  with  a sense  of  purpose  and  readiness  to 
cope  with  all  situations, /i  will  be  on  my  way  as  a winner, 

,rWhen  I grow  up  I’d  like  to  be  a garbage  man,"  _ 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen*  the  Whole  purpose  of  this 
J conference,  and  I think  What  we're  all  here  for  is  to 
see  that  none  of  us*  and  none  of  the  youngsters  for 
I whom  ve  have  this  great  and  awesome  responsibility* 

* will  be  losers*  and  will  in  fact  be  winners. 

h. 

f Ifm  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  be 

; he^.. 


\ 

i 

| Mr.  Jack  Shelly:  Thank  you  very  much,  Merv.  --Ifm  sure 

! that  Maria  Mbntessorl  would  be  delighted  to  hear  that 

S last  poem  of  yours. 

i 

j Before  we  adjourn  I’d  like  to  first  call  on 

, Mr*  Bill  Neville , Vice  President  of  the  Metropolitan 
! Chapter  of  the  Air  Force  Association. 

| Mr.  William  Neville : Thank  you,  Jack.  For  some 

i thirty  odd  years,  and  I'm^gt  going  to  tell  yon  how 
| much  over  thirty  it  is,  I've  known  Frank  Woehr.  As 
| a member  of  the  Aeronautical  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  New  York,  I've  watched  him  grow. 


I knew  him  When  he  was  teaching  school  in  a de lapidated, 


) Mr.  William  Neville  of  the  Metropolitan  Squadron  Air  Force  Association 


■L. 

condemned*  draft y building  up  in  the  sixties*  He's 
parlayed  that  building  into  one  of  the  finest  schools 
of  its  kind  anywhere* 

It  gives  me  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to  confer 
on  him  the  Air  Force  Certificate  of  Outstanding 
Service. 


Mr-  Frank  Wo ehr- accepting  the  award  from  Mr-  Neville 


Frank  Woehr:  Thank  you-  I'm  proud  to  receive  this, 

and  X do  thank  you  and  the  Metropolitan  Chapter.  Of 
course,  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  say  that  a 
couple  of  the  blessings  in  my  life  is  the  fact  that 
as  Principal  of  the  Aviation  High  School,  it  brings 
me  in  contact  with  4*240  wonderful  boys  every  day* 

And  that  is  a great  joy* 

Second,  it  has  brought  me  contact  with  so  many 
wonderful  friends  in  the  avi  ♦‘ion*  aerospace  industry* 
For  these  two  blessings  I’m  v.  **y  proud* 

This  certificate  of  service  merely  is  confirmation 
of  your  regard  for  me*  I want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  to  you  my  reciprocal  feelings  for  all  the 
wonderful  people  with  whom  I work  every  day*  Thank 
you* 
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Mr.  William  Neville  making  a presentation  to  Mr.  Frank  Woehr,  Principal 
of  Aviation  High  School 


Mr*  Jack  Shelly:  Frank,  my  congratulations*  Those  of 

us  who  work  very  closely  with  Frank  Woehr  know  how 
very  well-deserved  the  award  is. 

I'd  like  to  mention  that  Frank  Woehr  has  an 
excellent  film  on  Aviation  High  School.  Those  of  you 
who  know  about  Frank  Woehr rs  high  school  know  what  a 
great  job  he  does*  Those  of  you  Who  do  not,  may 
welcome  seeing  this  film,  about  20  minutes  long,  whi.i. 
will  be  shown  in  the  Assembly  Room  at  the  conclusion 
' of  our  aftetpoon  work  discussion  groups  * 

We  have  a film  strip,  to  be  shown  immediately 
> following  this  session  in  the  Assembly  Room,  which 
runs  about  20  minutes*  From  there  we  will  go  into 
our  afternoon  group  discussion  sessions.  I would  like 
the  discussion  leaders,  if  they  will,  to  stand  so  they 
can  be  identified,  at  this  point. 

Dr . Milton  Rosenberg  will  chair  Group  #5 

Dr.  Jerome  J.  Haggerty  will  chair  Group  #6 

: Mr.  Leo  Benardo  will  chair  Grouf  #7 

} Mr.  Frank  Woehr  will  chair  Group  #8 

p 

0 

\ 

\ Mrs.'  Cecilia  Sarasohn  will  chair  Group  #9 

j 


GROUP  V - CURRICULUM  IN  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 


Group  Leader:  Dr.  Milton  Rosenberg 

Recorder:  Elsa  Voss 

The  problem  of  curriculum  in  mathematics  and 
science  in  relation  to  aerospace  education  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  group  under  the  ? ‘'adcrship  if  Dr. 

Rosenberg. 

Brightest  students  in  some  schools  get  a back- 
ground that  will  enable  them  to  enter  the  various 
fields  of  the  space  program  in  its  broadest  sense. 
Mathematics  and  physics  might  be  taught  by  engineers. 

Both  analog  and  digital  computer  training  could  be 
offered.  It  was  noted  that  although  many  qualified 
students  - proficient  in  three-phase  vector  analysis 
and  able  to  take  systems  apart  ^ are  available  for 
summer  employment,  industry  is  offering  them  ridicu- 
lously low  wages.  ' 

The  poipt  was  raised  the"  pupils  are  now  more 
sophisticated  than  formerly  in  the  8th  grade  study 
of  the  basic  concept  of  vectors,  for  exr.Tiple,  many 
areas  of  application  are  explored*  including  c.ie  fields 
of  aviation. 

It  was  suggested  that  industry  examine  and  study 
our  existing  courses  of  study,  then  follow  up  by 
making  suggestions  as  to  where  pertinent  examples  and 
applications  may  be  used.  In  the  field  of  the  physical 
sciences,  the  need  for  teacher  training  is  especially 
acute . 

New  York  State  now  has  a Group  III  physics  pro- 
gram. It  was  suggested  that  physics  courses  be  given 
in  the  senior  year* 

The  structure  of  mathematics  and  science  until  now 
have  been  emphasized i we  should  next  proceed  to  motivate 
and  enliven  the  study  by  practical  application  to  aero- 
space concepts . The  group  ^as  cautioned  against  as- 
suming that  all  children  are  interested  in  aerospace. 


The  question  was  raised  concerning  the  basic 
function  of  the  school-  The  school  does  not  exist  to 
answer  -he  needs  of  industry,  but  rather  to  expose  our 
youth  to  the  various  disciplines  including  those  of  the 
humanities.  New  courses  of  study  in  mathematics  and 
science  have  brought  topics  to  a younger  grade  level 
than  formerly.  It  was  suggested  that  each  youngster 
be  given  as  much  as  he  can  possibLy  handle,  short  of 
having  him  experience  failure  and  discouragement.  Job 
analysis  was  also  suggested,  however,  objectives 
should  not  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  iriustry.  An 
answer  to  industry  is  tfj.t  we  already  have  the  students 
that  industry  wants;  if  industry  will  indicate  their 
needs,  the  schools  will  find  the  individuals  to  fill 
them  since,  in  general,  students  tend  to  seek  the  jobs 
in  which  they  are  capable  of  succeeding. 

It  was  stated  that  a series  of  courses  be  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  varies  needs  of  students  not  in 
aerospace  programs  per  se,  as  a sound  background 
for  all.  Aerospace  education  is  applied  science; 
technical  education  shouLd  also  be  available  for  those 
not  pursuing  a scientific  career.  Industry  wants 
students  with  trainable  backgrounds.  General  education 
enables  pupils  to  oc  further  educated  according  to  the 
needs  of  a particular  profession;  on-the-job  training 
can  be  provided  to  serve  the  needs  of  a specific  pro- 
gram or  area  within  the  industry.  Indeed,  many  so- 
phisticated industries  must  provide  the  specific  train- 
ing required  for  the  equipment  used.  Students  with  broad 
abilities  to  apply  toward  these  operations  are  more 
desirable  then  those  who  have  a narrow  field  of  special 
training. 

The  question  of  the  objectives  of  aerospace  edu- 
cation was  discussed.  Are  they  to  be  vocational, 
technical,  pre-professional  or  cultural?  In  New  York 
City,  one  problem  is  a greater  demand  for  admission  to 
Aviation  High  School  than  there  are  available  places, 
since  the  school  offers,  in  addition  to  college  pre- 
paration, Federal  Aviation  Administration  mechanics 
programs  and  assembly  line  iob  preparation. 
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GROUP  VI  - CURRICULUM  IN  HISTORY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


Group  Leader:  Dr.  Jerome  J.  Haggerty 

Recorder;  Roslyn  Weissman 

Having  agreed  upon  a working  definition  of  aero- 
space  as  the  medium  within  which  all  man's  activities 
on  an  above  the  earth  take  place,  the  objectives  of 
the  CurricuLum  in  History  and  the  Social  Sciences 
were  reviewed.  These  objectives  include  the  systematic 
development  of  the  ability  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  the  specific  dimensions  of  a pioblem,  the  ability 
to  locate  the  necessary  data  for  Its  solution,  and  tha 
skill  to  use  these  findings  in  a purposeful  objective 
manner,  consistent  with  the  disciplines  involved. 

That  the  problems  of  the  future  may  well  be  uncon- 
ceivable to  us  at  present  make  it  all  the  more  uc.ds* 
sary  to  develop  in  our  children  an  understanding  of 
the  basic  structure  of  their  world  - the  alternative 
is  an  accumulation  of  fragmentary  factual  information 
which  may  be  dangerously  mistaken  for  broad  under- 
standing . 

Since  by  definition  aerospace  is  the  stage  upon 
and  within  which  all  man's  activities  take  place, 
obviously  it  becomes  a vital  part  of  the  History  and 
Social  Sciences  Curriculum. 


Dr  Jerome  J ILiggefcy,  Dr  Hal  Shafer  and  John  J Shelly  compare  notes 


Having  agreed  upon  the  relevance  of  Aerospace 
education  within  this  framework,  the  group  then  sought 
to  define  the.  specific  objectives  of  aerospace  edu- 
cation. Among  the  objectives  submitted  for  consider* 
ation  were  the  preparation  of  our  children  for  the 
very  real  possibility  of  their  own  personal  involve- 
ment in  movement  to  outer  space. 

On  a more  earthly  level  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  a determined  effort  be  made  to  bring  a conscious- 
ness of  aerospace  into  the  curriculum  at  all  levels  in 
the  school  system  from  kindergarten  to  college,  into 
teacher  training  programs,  and  into  in-service  courses 
for  practicing  teachers. 

An  intensive  public  relations  program  was  con- 
sidered between  educators  and  the  lay  community  on 
one  hand  and  the  aerospace  industry  on  the  other. 

Such  a ,fmarriage  of  industry  and  education"  might  be 
very  fruitful. 

■ . 

■H  r 

Returning  to  specific  questions  of  curriculum  it 
was  proposed  that  aerospace  material  be  woven  into 
existing  courses  of  study  for  younger'  children,  but 
should  have  status  as  a separate  curriculum  for 
specialised  high  schools  and  junior  col  Leges.  Where 
aerospace  material  is  included  within  the  existing 
History  and  Social  Sciences  course  of  study  it  mu 
be  highlighted  by  making  the  teacher  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  stressing  an  awareness  of  aerospace  at 
all  levels. 

How  can  aerospace  consciousness  be  developed  in 
the  classroom  teacher?  A number  of  suggestions  were 
made  including  future  professional  conference  and 
workshops,  an  exchange  program  where  in  selected 
teachers  present  to  industry  the  viewpoint  of  the 
educator,  visits  to  airline  faciHties  by  teachers. 

By  means  of  a team  approach  more  teachers  such  as 
librarians,  audio-visual  teachers  and  industrial  arts 
instructors  can  become  aero-minded. 

The  inclusion  of  questions  on  Aero-Space  on  Regents 
examinations,  would  undoubtedly  focus  attention  of  both 
teachers  and  students  on  this  area,  though  more  in- 
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Samuel  Arbital,  Social  Studies  specialist  makes  a point  as  he  converses 
with  James  T.  Pyle. 


trinsic  means  already  exist  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
our  youngsters  and  teachers.  We  already  have  avail- 
able free  and  inexpensive  and  resources  materials  from 
industry  and  government  including  printed  publications > 
audio-visual  materials*  speakers*  demonstrations*  and 
airport  visits, 

There  is  a need  Eov  aerospace  oriented  material  for 
our  very  youngest  children  where  the  social  sciences 
programs  can  be  readily  interwoven  with  aerospace  edu- 
cation, In  this,  as  in  every  other  level*  industry  and 
education  can  mutually  profit  by  more  attention  to  one 
another's  point's  of  departure  and  ultimate  objectives, 

"Ad  astra  per  as  per  a1' 

However  there  is  a need  for  a corps  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  industry  trained  to  work  with  urban 
children. 

Publishers  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  together 
educators  and  aviation  experts  to  produce  meaningful 
books  enjoyable  and  understandable  as  well  as'  scien- 
tifically accurate.  Educational  TV  offers  great  possi- 
bilities , 
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GROUP  VII  - CURRICULUM  IN  THE  HUMANITIES 


Group  Leader:  Leo  Benardo 

Recorder:  Jeanette  Mclnerney 

Discussion  centered  around  possible  changes  that 
may  occur  in  the  Humanities  curriculum  because  of  the 
vast  growth  in  technological  and  scientific  knowledge 
involved  in  aerospace  education  and  the  related 
problem  of  teacher  education  along  these  lines. 

It  was  felt  that  the  foreign  language  area  was 
directly  affected  by  the  aerospace  age.  Increasing 
air  travel  has  created  a need  for  present  and  future 
Americans  to  achieve  some  facility  in  a foreign 
language.  This  may  require  a re-thinking  and  re- 
organizing of  the  content  and  approaches  involved  in 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages.  Perhaps  there  Is 
a need  for  courses  in  the  teaching  of  the  colloquial 
speech  of  a country. 

Some  suggestions  on  this  point  were  as  follows: 

Children  of  Air  Force  personnel oare  spending 
some  of  their  foreign  language  class time  visit- 
ing the  country  of  selected  language. 

Impractical  and  expensive  as  this  may  sounds  it 
may  become  a future  trend  in  foreign  language 
education  for  all  children. 

Future  improvement  in  foreign  language  teaching 
with  tangential  benefits  in  developing  better 
understanding  between  countries i would  be  to 
exchange  tape  recordings  (similar  to  Pen  Pal 
letters)  between  American  and  foreign  country 
students. 

In  the  area  of  Art,  it  was  noted  that  there  was 
a movement  away  from  romanticism  into  a more  realistic, 
even  surrealistic,  approach.  More  and  more  we  see 
paintings  which  concern  themselves  with  planes, 
capsules,  outer  space. 


Performing  arts  are  the  exponents  of  culture  in  a 
country.  The  Air  Age  has  forced  teachers  to  recognize 
and  teach  these  varying  cultures  of  countries  which 
are  emerging  as  cultural  forces  in  the  world. 

Aerospace  has  forced  the  inclusion  into  present 
day  speaking*  reading  and  writing  vocabulary  of  many 
terms  never  used  before.  In  order  to  guide  children 
in  the  area  of  Language  Arts*  teachers  will  have  to 
grow  in  their  own  knowledge  of  technological  and 
scientific  advances  in  Aerospace. 

The  problem  of  teacher  education  would  seem  to  be 
of  primary  importance.  Humanities  teachers  need 
sympathy  for,  empathy  with  and  knowledge  of  the  impact 
of  the  Air  Age  on  their  field  of  specialization.  The 
^question  is  how  to  do  this. 

Several  additional  suggestions  were  made: 

One  was  for  a teacher  to  realize  that  he  or  she 
is  not  an  expert  in  this  area*  not  the  sole 
disseminator  of  information.  Learning  in  this 
area  could  become  a valuable  joint  operation 
between  teacher  and  students  - each  gaining 
knowledge  from  the  other  through  research. 

Summer  institutes  or  workshops  where  teachers 
could  study  opportunities  for  incorporating  air 
age  education  into  the  Humanities  curriculum 
would  be  of  value. 

I 

Other  resources  mentioned  for  teacher  training 
were  i 

community  resources  (people*  places*  materials) 

teachers  of  science  within  the  schools  or 
distr  icts . 

There  would  seem  to  be  a great  need  for  many  more 
books*  filmstrips*  films  and  tapes  to  be  produced  by 
the  aviation  industry  to  assist  teachers  in  expanding 
the  role  of  aerospace  within  the  curriculum.  Books 
should  be  attractive  end  colorful*  simple  in  format* 


sequential  in  developing  ideas,  controlled  io  vocabu- 
lary and  geared  to  all  levels  of  maturity.  This  would 
seem  to  require  close  collaboration  between  the  aviation 
industry  and  experienced  curriculum  workers* 


Mr.  Fred  Rockmis  left  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  reviews  material 
with  conferees 
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GROUP  VIII  - CURRICULUM  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Group  Leader:  Frank  Woehr 

Recorder:  Flora  Belle  Zaluskin 

The  group  session  was  opened  fay  its  chairman, 

Mr,  Woehr,  who  defined  occnpational  education  as  that 
phase  of  education  which  prepares  a person  for  the 
world  of  work  - for  entry  into  and  ability  to  succeed 
and  progress  in  the  particular  area  he  selects.  He 
stressed  the  continous  need  to  find  ever-bet ter  ways 
of  educating  to  occupational  efficiency  because  of 
impending  serious  shortages » escalating  technology  and 
need . 


Mr.  Frank  Vo  dir 


Priority  was  given  to  discussion  of  items  on  the 
agenda  that  concerned  the  occupational  education  of  the 
disadvantaged.  Interchange  among  the  participants 
brought  out  the  following l 

Experiences  of  NASA  personnel  using  Spacemobile 
in  disadvantaged  areas  indicated  that  pupils 
were  highly  motivated  toward  further  aerospace 
interest  after  presentation. 


Air  industry  reports  indicate  that  the  problem 
of  our  modern  society,  independent  of, class, 
manifest  themselves  in  integrity  lacks  and 
moral  lapses.  Complaints  of  airlines  pilferage 
incompetent ies  of  its  workers,  and  the  pre- 
vailing "grin-and-bear-it"  attitude  because  of 
labor  shortages,  were  discussed  at  length. 

Alt1’'1  ugh  not  the  responsibility  of  the  school 
aloi  , character  education  and  the  building  of 
integrity  may  have  to  be  intensified  by  the 
schools . 

Industry  has  begun  to  accept  responsibility  for 
the  hiring  and  training  of  hard-core  unemployed 
Although  formerly  an  attempt  was  made  to  change 
undesirable  behavior  first  and  then  train  the 
individual,  current  practice  is  not  to  separate 
the  two.  Today  the  boy  is  asked  to  ’'come  to 
work  washed,  shaved,  on  time,  and  ready  to  work 

The  present  attitude  of  regarding  the  college- 
trained  as  "successful'1  and  the  men  who  works 
with  his  hands  as  a failure,  has  resulted  in  a 
major  problem  which  confronts  industry  - em- 
ployees who  are  unskilled,  want  white  collar 
jobs  but  do  not  want  to  get  their  hands  dirty. 

An  approach  to  remedying  this  situation  was 
suggested  by  referring  to  the.  means  by  which 
the  nursing  shortage  was  met . Analysis  of  the 
duties  of  the  nurse  indicated  that  the  job 
could  be  broken  down  into  smaller  segments. 

Structure  of  a promotional  ladder  within  the 
industry  might  be  a way  in  which  employees  in 
the  aerospace  industry  might  be  able  to  start 
low  and  with  appropriate  training  and  super- 
vision have  the  opportunity  to  advance. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  promoting  individuals 
is  beyond  the  role  of  industry  - it  is  in  the 
union’s  domain.  Yet  there  is  continons  negoti- 
ation between  industry  and  the  union  - and  that 
changes,  for  example , admission  of  minority 


groups  members,  do  and  have  occurred  in 
heretofore  'closed1  unions  as  a result  of  legal 
action  despite  membership  feeling. 

There  is  a need  for  pupils  of  all  abilities  to 
prepare  for  work  in  aerospace  industries*  yet 
there  has  been  an  acknowledged  stigma  attached 
to  vocational  education  in  the  minds  of  college 
oriented  parents.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
college  education  and  vocational  education  are 
not  mutually  exclusive.  However * access  to 
comprehensive  programs  in  aerospace  education 
needs  greatest  nurturing. 

Reference  to  the  Conant  definition  of  compre- 
hensive high  school  education  indicated  that 
there  is  more  than  enough  room  for  an  in-depth 
sequence  in  which  the  pupil  can  progress  toward 
examination  and  pilot  licensing,  A newly 
initiated  program  beginning  this  year  at  the 
University  of  Miami  provides  for  private  pilot 
licensing  during  the  first  two  years i after  two 
years  the  student  can  get  ah  associate  degree 
in  air  transportation  and  air  traffic  control* 
can  go  onto  B.S.  de  ree  in  four  years. 

Looking  ahead  ten  years  and  projecting  the  needs* 
it  is  evident  that  aerospace  education  must  now 
be  given  greater  emphasis  and  be  included  in  * 
the  curriculum  at  all  levels. 

An  excellent  source  of  mechanics*  pilots* 
etc,  are  currently  beii  ained  by  the  armed 
forces . 

Extension  program  training  currently  being 
carried  on  at  Aviation  High  School  in  New  York 
City  includes  certification  for  these  who  now 
work  at  airports  and  are  hopeful  of  being 
upgraded. 


Summary 

There  is  a need  to: 
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recruit  a large  number  of  workers  from  among 
the  disadvantaged; 

manpower  requirements  are  growing  very  fast. 


dignify  maintenance  jobs. 


define  a wide  range  of  jobs  qualifications, 
beginning  with  mechanic  trades  and  working 
progressively  higher. 

make  the  schools  more  responsive  to  the  aero- 
space point  of  view. 

structure  educational  programs  in  terms  of 
where  they  fit  best;  whether  at  vocational  high 
school  or  aviation  high  school  or  comprehensive 
high  school,  or  technical  training  at  junior 
college  level,  or  continuation  level. 

decide  whether  aerospace  education  is  entirely 
the  job  of  the  school,  or  a responsibility  which 
should  be  shared  by  industry. 

keep  pupils  alert  to,  interested  and  con- 
structively occupied  in,  an  open-ended 
curriculum  offering  a variety  of  programs. 

he  aware  that  education  that  has  relevance 
today,  may  not  tomorrow. 

plan  for  better  programs  of  aerospace  education 
for  teachers. 

include  more  aerospace  activities  in  the 
curriculum..  Bach  curriculum  area  on  all  grade 
levels  can  profitably  favor  learning  activities 
with  meaningful  aerospace  references. 

encourage  aerospace  industries'  to  do  more  to 
help  via  conferences  with  educators  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas,  providing  materials,  and 
personnel  to  the  schools. 
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GROUP  IX  - CURRICULUM  IN  EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE 

Group  Leade:  : Cecilia  L.  Sarasohn 

Recorder:  Nola  L.  Whiteman 

Cecilia  L.  Sarasohn,  Assistant  Director*  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  ">f  Education  opened  the  discussion  group  by 
providing  those  present  with  background  information 
dealing  with  the  development  of  her  bureau.  She 
pointed  ou^  that  initially  the  bur.  u was  concerned 
with  servicing  the  vocational  needs  of  high  school 
students.  Ic  soon  became  apparent  that  academic 
guidance  as  well  as  vocational  guidance  was  a necessity 

for  the  elemental. j ar^  junior  high  students  also.  In  * 

many  cases  it  was  found  that  pupils  were  pursuing 
programs  which  would  not  meat  their  needs.  Too  often 
a itudents*  decision  about  his  life's  goal  was  made 
after  he  had  been  programmed  for  a different  aspi- 
ration. It  was  felt  that  if  information  and  * Idanc* 
was  provided  at  earlier  stages*  the  student  could  make 
a more  informed  choice  - The  Bureau  of  Educational  'nd 
Vocational  Guidance  was  then  expanded  to  include  these 
additional  services. 

During  the  discussion  which  f llowed,  members  of 
the  group  who  were  directly  involved  in  the  Aerospace 
industry  pointed  out  their  present  needs*  and  projected 
those  needs  for  the  future.  The  industry  has  expandeu 
so  rapidly  that  there  are  severe  shortages  of  personnel 
in  all  areas  of  employment  and  the  demands  of  the 
advancing  technology  of  this  industry  as  well  as  it 
projected  growth  are  overwhelming.  Thby  would  like  to 
attract  interested  persons  in  order  to  alleviote  this 
problem.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational and  Vocational  Guidance  ^tress  this  field  of 
opportunity.  Speakers,  films,  written  materials,  and 
personnel  recruiters  are  available  from  the  Aerospace 
industry  who  would  as  .bt  the  schools  in  their 
endeavors . 

The  intermediate  and  junfer  high  schoc  werS 
di<icussud  as  possible  focal  points  due  to  the  fact 
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nhat  such  a large  percentage  of  these  pupils  never 
reach  the  high  schools.  It  was  hoped  that  Che 
Aerospace  industry  might  serve  as  an  inducement  for 
such  pupils  ro  remain  in  school*  In  addition  to  the 
informational  program*  a cooperative  apprentice  program 
was  discussed*  The  possibility  of  providing  after- 
school and/or  summer  employment  for  interested  pupils 
was  explored.  Several  barriers  were  noted  in  this 
connection.  One  of  which  was  the  problem  of  attaining 
the  cooperation  of  the  associated  unions,  and  -.he 
other  being  New  York  State *s  employment  laws  governing 
the  hiring  of  minors* 

Severe1  members  of  the  group  expressed  interest 
in  continuing  along  the  aforementioned  lines  and 
hopefully  some  progress  will  be  made. 
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SUMMARY  REMARKS 


Daniel  A.  Salmon:  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  perhaps 

the  first  time  thi3  afternoon  we're  without  the 
benefits  of  today’s  technology.  Maybe  it’s  to  our 
advantage  at  this  point.  But  we  have  no  microphone, 
and  while  1 don't  mind  perhaps  Mr.  Van  Hooft  will  be 
e disadvantaged  person  In  this  respect.  Our  closing 
remarks  and  final  observation  will  be  made  by  Gordon 
Van  Hooft,  who  is  the  Chief  of  the  bureau  of  Second- 
ary Curriculum  Development  of  the  Kew  York  State 
Education  Department. 


Mr.  Gordon  Van  Hooft:  I don't  know  what  to  make  of 

that  comment:  It  may  be  to  your  advantage  that  1 do 

not  hrve  a microphone. 

I welcome  this  chance  to  try  to  Jo  a little  by 
way  of  tyiag  together  a few  ideas.  I did  not  attempt 
to  circulate  because  1 didn't  want  to  confuse  my 
prepared  thoughts . The  other  day  I told  one  of  my 
superiors,  who  shall  remain  unnamed  for  obvious 
reasons,  that  I was 'involved  with  ah  aerospace  meeting* 
and  his  comment  was,  "Aerospace?  Yo.j  know  what  I do 
with  anything  that  copies  to  my  desk  on  aerospace?" 
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There  are  many  administrators  who  feel*  generally 
speaking,  this  was  about  aerospace  education.  They 
also  feel  this  way  about  a nunber  of  other  areas*  I 
think  aerospace  education  should  not  feel  exclusive. 
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relevant  for  the  students  in  our  high  schools-  We 
need  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  question  - what 
is  relevant  for  those  who  are  going  on  to  become  the 
technicians,  to  become  engineers,  and  develop  some 
criteria,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past  and  then 
forgotten,  which  would  say  that  our  general  education 
programs  in  science  and  mathematics  had  better  pay 
attention  to  the  general  needs  rather  than  to  the 
Specific  needs  of  the  minority. 

1 am  not  saying  that  we  need  not  have  these 
better  courses  in  science  and  mathematics  for  those 
who  need  them.  But  1 think  I agree,  as  Sam  Schenberg 
and  I were  just  talking,  with  the  fact  that  we  need 
science  courses , and  as  we  were  talking  with  Leonard 
Simon  of  Hew  York  City,  we  need  mathematics  courses 
that  are  not  going  to  steer  youngsters  from  careers 
that  relate  to  aerospace. 

I don’t  think  I’m  going  to  comment  on  the  point 
that  came  up  several  times  during  the  day:  the 

aerospace  course  per  se  versus  the  integrated  treat- 
ment throughout  the  total  curriculum.  X think  some 
schools  will  offer  elective  courses  in  their  general 
program  for  some  students.  We  have  seen  quite  a few 
of  these  develop  essentially  as  ground  courses  for 

would-be  pilots  in  upstate  schools.  We  know  that 
there  will  be  material  included  in  the  science 
program  that  relates  to  principles  of  flight  and 
aero -dynamics . We  know  that  applications  vill  be 
back  in  the  program  and  will  be  used  to  reinforce 
the  understandings  of  the  mathematical  or  scientific 
principles . 

I tried  to  sound  out  a few  .people  about  what 
happened  in  the  elementary,  intermediate,  high  school, 
and  the  adult  groups,  and  X came  up  with  the  feeling, 
in  terms  of  the  elementary  program,  that  basically 
what  is  needed  at  that  level  are  a variety  of 
materials  to  help  teachers  in  providing  some  very 
important  experiences  for  the  elementary  students, 
not  only  in  science,  but  also  materials  for  the 
social  studies  area  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  the 
changing  concepts  of  time  and  space  that  relate  to 
problems  in  transportation  and  international  relations, 
and  the  like* 
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In  our  group  on  the  intermediate  School  this 
morning  someone  had  the  temerity  to  mention  the  fact 
that  what  was  done  ought  to  relate  to  the  needs  of 
that  particular  type  of  student  in  the  type  of  pro- 
gram that  they  are  having.  I had  the  feeling  some- 
one was  saying  there  that  we  will  be  tying  together 
some  of  the  understandings  that  were  developed  at 
the  elementary  level',  and  we  are  going  to  have  a 
program  that  reinforces  and  builds  upon  them. 

In  the  high  school  I have  a feeling  that  we  have 
talked  around  several  ideas,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  vocational  guidance  area.  We  saw  an  excellent 
film  strip  some  time  back  in  Albany  that  related  to 
problems  of  vocational  guidance,  featuring  the 
aviation  Industries.  I have  a feeling  that  perhaps 
too  much  emphasis  has  been  given,  perhaps  in  our 
discussion  or  thinking,  to  the  need  for  mechanics 
and  pilots,  at  the  exclusion  of  many  other  people 
who  are  in  the  large  constellation  of  occupations 
that  relate  to  aviation  industries;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  total  space  program  and  the  occupations  there. 

I think  we  need  more  of  that  type  of  vocational 
guidance  material.  I had  the  idea  that  we  could  use 
more  cross  section  materials  that  would  point  up,  in 
terms  of  instrumentation  or  electricity,  the  oppor- 
tunities that  would  cut  across  not  only  the  aviation- 
space  industries,  but  also  other  industries  which  had 
s imil ar  oppor iuni t ie s . 

You  should  recognize  that  there  is  a great  deal 
being  done  in  experimental  programs , some  related  to 
computers,  and  methods  of  retrieval  of  information, 
with  respect  to  vocational  and  educational  guidance. 

I think  we  are  going  to  see  starting  i irlier,  perhaps 
focused  particularly  in  the  middle  school  or  the 
intermediate  grades,  a great  deal  more  of  what  would 
be  an  integrated  attempt  to  have  more  vocational 
guidance  and  learning  about  the  world  of  work, 
including  the  opportunities  in  aerospace. 

I don't  think  it's  a matter  of  the  teacher 
telling  the  pupil  of  the  opportunity,  as  much  as  the 
youngster  having  the  opportunity  to  find  out  about 
a variety  of  occupations  that  are  possible,  and  to 
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get  an  idea  of  the  avenues  that  he  can  take  as  he 
proceeds  through  his  total  program. 

I suspect)  as  I try  to  filter  cut  finally  some 
of  the  cotrments  from  the  other  group)  that  there  is 
a great  deal  of  concern  in  terms  of  the  humanities 
and  the  history  programs  of  developing  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public  that  would  relate  to 
certain  problems  that  exist.  In  our  economic 
education,  for  example,  we  might  focus  on  some  of 
the  economic  problems  faced  by  the  airlines*.  We 
might  also  focus  on  some  of  the  critical  matters 
that  relate  tc  noise  abatement,  and  the  attitudes  iof 
the  public  toward  this  type  of  thing. 

X think,  generally  speaking,  the  feeling  I have 
is  essentially  the  feeling  that  I came  with;  that 
aerospace  education  offers  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
make  the  total  curriculum  more  relevant  for  the 
children  who  are  going  through  it.  But  if  it  is  to 
be  more  relevant  we  have  got  to  work  on  the  nature 
of  that  curriculum.  The  people  in  tne  aerospace 
industries  can  be  most  helpful  by  providing  us  with 
more  materials*  The  ones  that  we  have  been  receiving 
from  NASA,  from  the  various  airline  companies,  and 
the  other  sources,  have  been  ^ry  useful.  X think, 
in  addition  to  the  necessary  training  of  teachers, 
we  must  Support  them  with  adequate  materials  that 
will  make  it  possible  to  put  ^nto  the  hands  of  the 
students  meaningful  material  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  occupations,  some  of  the  problems,  and  some  of 
the  future  that  lies  ahead  in  aerospace  education. 

Dr.  Salmon;  Thank  you,  Mr.  Van  Kooft. 

The  program  says  X am  supposed  to  make  some 
observations*  X think  all  .the  important  statements 
have  been  made.  I would  like  to  make  one  or  two 
points  which  might  clarify  questions  members  of  the 
audience  may  have* 

The  report  of  this  conference  will  be  printed, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  recorders  at  each  session 
and  to  the*  mechanical  recorders,  located  under  the 
lecterns,  supplied  by  3-M  and  Wollensack*  The 
publication  will  be  printed  by  the  Port  of  New  York 


Authority,  and  it  will  be  mailed  to  you.  I believe 
this  first  aerospace  conference  of  its  kind  in  this 
region  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  meet  together, 
to  share  our  ideas,  and  to  look  forward  to  new 
developments  in  the  aerospace  programs  at  all  levels 
and  in  all  schools.  We  who  have  worked  on  this 
program  - the  committee,  the  members  of  the  industry, 
the  Aviation  Development  Council,  and  all  of  those 
who  have  participated  in  the  planning  and  prepa- 
ration have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  share  with 
you  our  aerospace  experiences,  and  to  have  others 
let  you  know  what  is  going  on  in  their  institutions 
and  their  school  systems. 

We  anticipate  that  there  will  be  other  meetings 
in  the  near  future,  and  in  other  regions.  We  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  start  the  ball  rolling  for 
meetings  of  this  type  in  your  particular  school 
district,  or  your  area.  1 say  this  because  there  are 
at  this  conference  people  from  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Long  Island,  and 
most  of  the  areas  in  the  general  East  Coast  region. 
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PROJECTIONS  - AN  AGENDA  FOR  AEROSPACE  EDUCATION 


1 . Aerospace  Education  in  the  Schools 

a.  Programs  for  aerospace  education  should  be 
developed  at  all  levels  correlated  with  all 
subject  areas.  These  activities  should  be 
appropriate  to  the  curriculum  and  related  to 
the  interests  and  abilities  of  the  students- 

b*  Provision  should  be  made  for  specific  occu- 
pational training  at  the  secondary  level . 
Guidance  and  instruction  should  provide  for 
opportunities  in  a variety  of  areas  of  the 
aerospace  industries.  An  extension  of 
training  programs  could  include  ground  service 
And  flight  personnels  research  and  development 
specialists,  business  and  administrative 
assistants,  and  related  occupational  areas 
which  might  provide  entering  jobs  for 
youngsters  with  different  levels  of  abilities. 

c.  Early  exposure  to  flight  experience  should  be 
made  available  to  pupils  and  teachers.  The 
scientific  and  the  economic  aspects  of 
aerospace  should  be  included  in  the  enrichment 
programs  as  well  as  in  the  fundamental  aspects 
of  the  curriculum* 

d.  College  programs  and  courses  in  public  and 
private  Institutions  should  be  extended  to 
provide  greater  opportunities  in  the  techno- 
logical areas  related  to  aerospace.  The 
growing  needs  of  the  industry  implies  an 
expansion  of  the  kinds  of  offerings  available 
in  post-graduate  institutions. 

2.  Responsibilities  of  Industry 

a.  Industry  must  endeavor  to  communicate  more 
with  the  educational  insti.tutio.  j at  all 
levels.  It  must  accept  the  fact  that  stu- 
dents will  become  involved  with  the  aerospace 
industries  as  employees  or  consumers  of 
services.  It  is  important  that  a shared 


responsibility  for  the  education  of  these 
youngsters  be  accepted  by  the  industry  as  well 
as  tbe  community  - 

b,  The  technology  changes  rapidly;  industry  must 
make  available  to  the  schools  the  means  for 
introducing  the  devices  and  equipment  used  by 
industry  if  the  schools  are  to  provide  the 
trained  manpower  for  operating  this  equipment. 

c.  Greater  opportunity  for  on-tfce-job  experience 
should  be  made  available  by  industry. 
Cooperative  programs  should  be  developed  as 
part  of  the  training  and  learning  experiences 
for  students. 

Participation  by  Federal  and  State  Agencies 

a.  ■ Agencies  such  as  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 

tration and  National  Aeronautics  & Space 
Administration  should  provide  resource 
materials  and  funding  to  develop  greater 
lanes  of  communication.  Conferences,  meetings, 
and  educational  programs  including  industry 
and  agency  involvement  can  do  much  to  help 
plan  and  develop  activities  for  the  future  of 
aerospace  education, 

b.  Resource  personnel  from  all  levels  of 
education  should  work  closely  with  specialist 
who  plan  and  develop  activities  and  materials 
for  use  in  educational  programs.  Greater 
involvement  with  institutions  such  as  museums, 
science  and  Industry  institutes*  and  traveling 
scientific  and  technical  exhibits  will  assist 
in  the  development  of  resources  whi ch  can 
Serve  the  needs  of  students  at  all  levels  and 
with  many  different  kinds  of  interests  and 
aspirations , 

c.  Opportunity  should  be  provided  at  the  state 
level  tor  greater  participation  on  the  part 
of  educators  in  conferences  and  meetings 
concerned  witV,  aerospace  education.  Plans 
should  be  developed  to  provide  fot  program 


development  and  course  Implementation  In  all 
grades  from  Kindergarten  through  the  university 
level  * 

Multi-media  teaching  and  learning  materials 
should  be  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
agencies  and  publishers*  As  part  of  the 
development  of  these  materials,  provision 
should  be  made  for  experimental  programs, 
research,  and  evaluation  by  specialists  in 
curriculum  development* 


Daniel  A*  Salmon 
Co-Chairman 


REACTION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


EVALUATION  RESPONSE  SUMMARY  . 

Participants  in  the  conference  were  asked  to  re- 
act to  the  conference  by  completing  the  questionnaire 
shown  below.  Seventy  respcnses  were  returned;  a sum- 
mary o£  the  findings  follow: 

PURPOSES 

The  majority  of  the  responses  indicated  that  t*»e 
objectives  of  the  conference  were  clearly  defined. 
The  activities  were  planned  to  meet  these  objec- 
tives wera  fulfilled. 

PLANNING  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 

The  location  of  the  conference  and  the  conference 
rooms  were  rated  excellent  by  the  majority  of  the 
respondents.  The  communications  and  planning,  as 
well  as  the  conference  site,  were  similarly  rated, 

PROGRAM  FORMAT 

The  organization  and  time  devoted  to  the  program 
were  raided  good  to  excellent  by  all  of  the  respon- 
dents * It  was  felt  that  the  discussions  were 
timely  and  of  interest.  The  talks  by  the  principal 
speakers  were  fated  excellent  by  the  majority, 

* DISCUSSION  GROUPS 

All  or  the  groups  were  generally  rated  good  to 
fair.  It  was  felt  that  preplanning  and  structuring 
of  the  discussions  were,  for  the  most  part,  good. 
During  the  groups  discussion,  particular  ideas  * 
were  identified  and  tabulated  by  the  group  leaner 
and  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  sharing  of 
ideas  and  opinions.  The  group  leaders  were  able 
to  keep  the  discussion  within  the  framework  of  the 
assigned  topic. 


EXHIBITS 


The  majority  of  the  conference  attendees  indicated 
that  there  was  adequate  time  for  viewing  the  ex- 
hibits. The  exhibits  were  rated  excellent  by  the 
majority  of  the  respondents  and  they  were  appro- 
priate to  the  conference. 

OPEN  RESPONSE 

Although  the  respondents  had  many  point  of  views, 
it  vras  evident  that  the  majority  felt  the  con- 
ference to  be  an  outstanding  educational  experi- 
ence. It  was  we  11 -organised  and  appropriate,  and 
the  day  went  quickly. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  made  were  at.  follows: 


TtTe  conference  should  be  a two  day  meeting; 
there  was  too  much  to  absorb  in  one  session. 

Additional  follow-up  meetings  should  be  planned. 

Discussion  groups  tended  to  become  too  much 
Involved  with  broad  issues  in  education.  The 
group  leaders  could  be  .more  specifically 
oriented  in  subject  areas. 

The  participants  at  each  group  session  offered 
worthwhile  and  constructive  suggestions  and 
criticism. 

In  some  instances  the  group  chairman  tended  to 
dominate  the  discussions. 

More  of  a group  dynamic  approach  should  be 
attempted. 

OUTSTANDING  FEATURES 

1.  Well  organized  - reflected  good  planning 

2.  Conference  did  what  it  was  expected  to  do 

3. '  Diversification  of  discussion  groups 


4. 


Shoring  of  ideas  between  educators  .md  industry 
Attendance  of  segments  of  aeruspneo-cducatLon  f 
industry,  government 

6.  Speakers  at  General  Assembly  and  Luncheon 

7.  Exhibits 

8.  Excellent  materials  made  available  by  exhibitors 

9*  Location  of  Coo*  4 and  facilities  for  sessions 

10.  Involvement  o in  the  total  program 

SUGGESTIONS 

L.  Part  of  a general  session  could  bo  devoted  to 
a presentation  of  existing  classroom  materials 

2.  Copies  of  curriculum  outlines,  lesson  plans  and 
resource  materials  should  be  made  available 

3*  There  could  be  more  emphasis  on  the  teacher- 
training aspect  of  an  aerospace  program 

4*  Programs  could  include  practical  classroom 
demonstrations 

5.  The  afternoon  sessions  could  be  devoted  to 
a follow-up  of  the  morning  sessions 

6.  More  time  should  be  provided  for  viewing 
exhibits 

Conference  should  have  been  given  greater 
publicity 

7.  Invite  key  classroom  teachers  to  next  program 

8.  There  should  be  more  such  meetings  on  a 
regional  basis 

9.  Program  could  be  extended  to  at  least  two  days 
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AEROSPACE  EDUCATION  RESOURCE  CONFERENCE 
May  3,  1968  . Sheraton-Tenney  Inn  . LaGuardia  Airport 

Flushing,  N.  Y.  11371 

EVALUATION  RESPONSE 

Will  you  please  assist  In  an  evaluation  of  this 
conference  by  responding  frankly  to  the  following 
items? 


Circle  the  number  following  each  statement  which 
best  represents  your  judgment  concerning  the  item. 

No 

PURPOSES  Excellent  Good  Fair  Poor  Opinion 


1.  The  objectives  of 

the  conference 
were  clearly 
identified.  4 

2 , The  activities 

were  definitely 
aimed  at  meeting 
these  objectives.  4 

■ 

j 3.  The  aims  and 

i objectives  of  the 

conference  were 
fulfilled.  4 

J 

J PLANNING  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


l 


Conference  rooms 
were  adequate, 
comfortable,  and 
convenient. 

Communications 
pertaining  to  the 
conference  were 
clear  and  their 
timing  was  appro- 
priate. 


4 


4 


3 2 10 


3 2 10 


3 2 10 


3 2 10 


3 2 10 


i 
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3 . The  location  (site) 
of  the  conference 

was  appropriate.  4 3210 


i 

i 

i 

h 

t 


i 

I 


No 

PROGRAM  FORMAT  Excellent  Good  Fair  Poor  Opinion 


1.  The  time  devoted  . 

to  conference 
activities  was 
utilized  effec- 
tively. 4 

2.  The  time  devoted 

to  general 
sessions  was 
adequate . 4 

3.  The  time  devoted  ' 

to  small  group 
discussions  was 
adequate . 4 

4.  The  time  uevoted 
to  the  summary 
session  was 

adequate.  4 

5.  The  topics  ex- 
plored in  the 
discussion  groups 
were  timely  and 

of  interest.  4 

6.  The  topics  discussed 

by  the  hey  speakers 
were  timely  and  of 
interest.  4 


3 2 10 


3 2 1 0 , 


3 2 10 


3 2 10 


3 2 10 


3 2 10 
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DISCUSSION  GROUPS 


Write  your  group  number  0A.M. 

in  the  appropriate  box  O P.M. 


No 

Excellent  Good  Fair  Poor  Opinion 


Pre  -planning 
and  structuring 
by  the  chairman 
and  resource 
person  were  in 
evidence . 


4 

4 


3 

3 


2 

2 


1 

I 


0 

0 


AM 

PM 


2.  Sources  of  ma te- 
ar ials  and  prac- 
_ tical  ideas  were 
identified. 


3 

3 


2 

2 


I 

L 


G 

0 


AM 

PM 


3*.  Ample  bpp’ortu- 
nity  was  provided 
for  the  sharing 
of  ideas,  opinions, 
and  techniques.  4 

4 


3 

3 


2 

2 


I 

I 


0 

0 


AM 

PM 


4.  The  central  focus 
was  on  the  assign- 
ed topic  (discus- 
sion did(  not 
"drift"  without 
purpose.  Y" 


4 

4 


3 

3 


2 

2 


1 

I 


0 

0 


AM 

PM 


EXHIBITS 

L.  Ample  opportunity 
was  provided'  for 
reviewing  the 
exhibit  area.  4 


. \ 


& 
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2.  Exhibits  were 
arranged  so  that 
the  materials 
could  be  examined 

easily.  4321 

3.  The  exhibits  were 
appropriate  to  the 

conference  * 4 3 2 1 


OPEN  RESPONSE: 


Outstanding  Features: 


Suggestions  for  Improvement; 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  AERQPACB  EDUCATION  RESOURCE  CONFERENCE 
May  3,  1968  Sheraton- Tenney  Inn 

Home  address: 

Abramson,  David  A.  Dr. 

Assistant  Director 
Bureau  oE  Curriculum 
Research 

131  Livingston  Street  1037  Annapolis  Street 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201  Far  Rockaway*  New  fork 

Abramson,  Lillian  S.  Mrs  same  .home  address  as 

above 


) Alexander,  R.K. 

Air  Safety  Consultant 
New  York  State  Dept, 
of  Transportation 
i 1220  Washington  Ave. 

! Albany,  N.Y.  12226 

1 Anderson,  C.R. 

Training  Administrator 
American  Airlines 
5930  E.  53  Street 

i Tulsa,  Okla. 

< 

! 

i Anderson,  Darlene  Capt. 

SAir  Force  Nurse  Advisor 
USAF  Recrtg.  Det.  101 
Roosevelt  Field  Shopping 
Center 

j Garden  City,  New  York 

| Arbital,  Samel  L. 

| Coor.  K-12  Social  Studies 
| NYC  Board  of  Education 
\ 131  Livingston  Street 

\ Brooklyn*  N.Y.  11201 

1 1 Arnold,  Walter  R* 
Coordinator  Federal  & 
Special  Aids 
Central  School  Diet.  #5 
- 95  Pnlaskl  Blvd. 

[ Kings  Park,  N.Y.  11731 

’ 


445  Neptune  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11224 


44  Garfield  Place 

East  Northport.  N.Y.  11731 
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Self,  Samuel 
Science  Coordinator 
District  #2 
210  E,  33  Street 
N.Y  , N.Y.  10016 

Benario,  Leo 
Director  of  Foreign 
Languages 

Board  of  Education 
131  Livingston  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201 

Berkowitz*  Murray 
T Sgt*  LA,  P 
Civil-Air  Patrol 
Bronx*  New  York 

Bi liman*  John 
Curriculum  "Development 
Specialist 

Department  of  Public  Instruct 
ion 

Box  911, 

Harrisburg*  Pa-  17126 

Bogertman,  Ralph  M. 

Math  Science  Specialist 
Div.  of  Instruction 
Cottage  Place 
Ridgewood,  N.J, 

Branley*  Franklyn  M.  Dr, 
Chairman 

Hayden  Planetarium 
81  Street  & C.P.W. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10024 

Brienza*  Robert  A. 

Professor 

H.Y.C.  Community  College 
300  Jay  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201 


5400  Fie  Ids  ton  Road 
Bronx,  New  York  10471 


1020  Grand  Concourse 
Bronx,  New  York  10451 


3350  Radcliff  Avenue 
Bronx,  New  York  10469 


2215  Boas  Street 
Harrisburg,  Pa,  17103 


Boro  Saddle  River,  N.J. 


Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J. 


26  Meld on  Ave, 

Alberts  on,  N.Y.  11507 
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Bristow,  Wm.  H.  Dr. 
i Assistant  Superintendent 
New  York  City  Schools 
' 131  Liv*iigston  Street 
, Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201 

Brown,  Franklin  Jr. 
Executive  Secretary 
: Aviation  Diet.  & Mfgs. 

\ Assn. 

i 1900  Arch  Street 
; Philadelphia,  Fa. 

: Callahan,  Patricia 
; Elementary  School 
; Coordinator 
, Bureau  of  Curriculum 
Development 
131  Livingston  Street 
. Brooklyn,  New  York  11201  » 

i 

. Cenci,  Louis 
1 Exec.  Secretary 
Advisory  Board  for  Voc. 
Education 

110  Livingston  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201 

j Cipriani,  Frank  A, 

! Asst,  to  Pres . 

! State  University  of 

New  York  at  Farmingdale 
Farmingdale,  N.Y. 

Conklin,  Alan  H. 

Staff  Member 
Atlantic  Aviation  Corp. 

Te ter boro  Airport 
Teterboro,  N.J- 

Corwin,  Wm . H, 

; AdmiiSions  Office 
EAcad^ay  of  Aeronautics 
LaGuardia  Airport 
New  York  City 


70  Exeter  Street 
Forest  Hills,  N.Y. 


218  Vyncote  Road 
Jenkintown,  Pa. 


2305  University  Ave. 
Bronx,  N.Y,  10468 


110  Lily  Fond  Ave. 

Staten  Island,  N.Y.  10305 


39  Flymouth  BlVd. 
Smithtown,  N.Y.  11787 


151-82  19th  Ave. 
Nitestone*  N.Y.  11357 
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Cox,  James  T. 

Admin  .Ass  t . to  Dis  t . 

P^in. 

Deer  Park  Schools 
81  Lake  Avenue 
Deer  Park,  H.Y. 

David,  Elaine 
Curriculum  Assistant 
Board  o£  Education, 

Dist.  #6 

500  ff.  138  Street 
Hew  York,  H.Y. 

Davis > Paul 

Principal 

Horthport  Schools 

Fifth  Ave . School 

£.  Horthport,  H.Y.  11731 

Dean,  Catherine 
Curriculum  Assistant 
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be  made  by  checking  the  imp  in  the  appendix. 
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— FORWORD  — 


The  Vermont  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational-Technical  Education 
was  created  by  the  United  States  Congress  through  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  It  is  composed  of  20  persons,  appointed  by  Governor  Davis, 
from  diverse  backgrounds  in  labor,  management  and  education.  It  has  the  respons- 
ibility by  law  to  advise  the  State  Board  qf  Education  concerning  the  operation  of 
vocational  and  technical  programs  in  Vermont,  to  evaluate  programs  of  vocational 
and  technical  education,  and  to  make  reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  transmittal  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
National  Advisory  Council. 
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STATE  OF  VERMONT 

A&visory  Council  For  vocational- Technical  Education 

*£  STATE  STREET 
MONTPELIER  QB002 

November  16, 1970 

TO : Mrs.  Marian  C.  Taylor,  Chairman,  Vermont 
State  Board  of  Education 

FROM:  Vermont  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational-Technical  Education 
SUBJECT:  First  Annual  Report 

The  Vermont  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational-Technical  Education  hereby  submits,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  104,  PL  90-576,  to  the  ^Vermont  State  Board  of  Education  its  first  annual  re- 
port for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  and  further  transmittal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  US. 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education, 

It  was  developed  f llowing  many  hours  of  observation  rnd  questioning  of  local  school  personnel 
and  students  and  reactions  from  public  meetings. 

These  constructive  recommendations  have  been  directed  toward  areas  that  seem  to  be  of  most 
immediate  concern  to  many  Vermonters. 

The  Council  would  like  to  express  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  and  support  it  has  received 
from  the  Vermont  State  Board  of  Education  during  this  past  year  of  added  responsibilities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Pelton  Goudey,  Chairman 
Vermont  State  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational-Technical  Education 
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INTRODUCTION 


One  of  the  prime  responsibilities  of  the'  Stats  Advisory  Council  for  V'  aticmal-Technical  Educa- 
tion is  to  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  programs  of  vocational  and  technical  education  as  they  now 
exist  in  Vermont 

■! 

We  are  basing  our  evaluation  on  the  fiscal  year  1970»  at  which  time  the  Council  did  not  have 
a staff  to  support  its  activities.  The  Council  members  scheduled  visitation  to  centers  and  some  send- 
ing or  feeder  schools.  The  monthly  meetings  were  also  scheduled  at  both  area  centers  and  sending 
schools. 

Using  this  informal  approach  the  first  year,  the  Council  has  been  able  to- develop  an  overview 
of ‘the  many  problems  that  arc  facing  an  effective  system  for  preparing  youth  for  employment  in 
Vermont. 

It  is  with  this  background  the  Vermont  State  Advisory  Council  is  Placing  first  priority  on 
guidance  services,  area  center  operation,  and  public  attitudes. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  «* 

1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  upgrade  and  fill  the  vacant  vocational  guidance  consultant 
position  in  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

2.  That  the  State  Department  of  Education  develop  a clear  and  concise  position  relative  to  guidance 
services  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  K through  12. 

'It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  Council  that  guidance 
services  cannot  be  separated  into  any  divisions  and 
still  provide  an  effective  service  for  all  students. 

Therefore,  the  Council  further  recommends  t 

3.  That  all  guidance  counselors  shall  be  consider  to  be  and  to  serve  as  vocational  guidance  coun- 
selors- 

* 

4.  That  ah  incentive  system  be  established  to  encourage  local  administration  to  instill  in  all  guid- 
ance counselors  greater  awareness  of  vocational  and  technical  education  programs  and  careers. 

5.  That  a career  development  program  be  developed  and  initiated  for  grades  K-6  to  supplement  the 
4 redirected  secondary  program. 

> 

The  Council  members  are  in  support  of  the  present 
Area  Center  concept  for  vocational  education  for 
Vermont  youth  for  lack  o*  a better  alternative. 

& However,  the  Council  feels  its  recommendations 

should  be  directed  toward  more  equal  access  for  all 
Vermont  students  regardless  of  geographical  loca- 
tion. 

A 

Specifically  we  are  talking  to  shared-time  attend- 
ance from  siding  schools  in  comparison  to  attend- 
ance by  area  center  resident  students. 


i 
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6.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  provide  direction  demonstrating  ‘'at  the  Centers  ere  part  of 
the  sending  school's  curriculum. 

7.  That  the  general  advisory  committees  in  each  center  become  more  active  in  encouraging  closer 
cooperation  and  coordination  in  regard  to  transportation,  scheduling  and  pre-vocational  offerings. 

8.  That  some  exemplary  pilot  projects  be  developed  illustrating  better  use  of  the  student’s  time 
while  being  transported.  These  not  to  be  limited  to  vocational  offerings.  For  example — individualized 
instruction,  providing  shared  time  of  teachers,  and  enrolling  students  in  courses  not  specifically  identi- 
fied as  vocational. 

9.  That  the  Area  Vocational  Gul^noe  Coordinator  serve  on  an  equal  basis  all  Guidance  counselors  in 
a designated  geographical  area. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  Council  that  many  stu- 
dents throughout  Vermont  schools  do  not  have 
adequate  knowledge  of  occupations  (professional  and 
n on-prof essionaJ)  and  their  relationship  to  exist- 
ing vocational  programs.  The  Council  would  like  to 
see  the  area  vocational  guidance  coordinator  func- 
tion as  a coordinator  of  resources  between  local 
craft  advisory  committees,  area  business  people  ^nd 
guidance  counselors.  This  area  vocational  guidance 
coordinator  would  have  no  direct  student  counsel- 
ing load  but  would  be  responsible  for  an  ongoing 
orientation  program  climaxing  prior  to  registration 
time  each  year.  It  is  with  these  thoughts  the  Coun- 
cil further  recommends: 

10.  That  the  support  of  funding  for  this  position  be  increased  to  make  it  economically  feasible  to 
function  in  this  manner. 
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The  State  Advisory  Council  is  proud  of  the  foresight  and  determination  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  State  Department  of  Education  in  establishing  and  implementing  a planned  program 
for  vocational  education  opportunities  which  could  serve  most  Vermont  youth. 

These  recommendations  are  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  consideration  and 
transmittal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.  and  to  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 

h 

oil  on  Vocational  Education, 


RespectifuUy  submitted , 


Pel-ton  By,  Chairvian  . 
Vermont  State  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational-Technical  Education 


M 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ACTIVITIES  FOR  FY  1970 


1.  Public  Law  90-576  (Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968)  Section  123  (a)  requires  that 
the  State  Plan  “(1)  has  been  prepared  in  consultation  with  the  State  Advisory  Council  for  that  State;” 

The  Vermont  State  Advisory  Council  did  consult  with  representatives  of  the  division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  at  the  folowing  Council  meetings,  October  8, 1969,  December  17, 1969,  February  ID, 
1970,  May  19, 1970. 

Further  details  were  discussed  by  the  State  Plan  Committee  compoc  jf  the  following  members: 
Mr,  John  White,  Chairman;  Mr.  Gerald  Greemore,  Mr.  Donald  Raymond  and  Mr.  Lafayette  Saucier, 
in  joint  meetings  of  this  committee  and  the  Vocational  Education  division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 


2.  Section  104  (b)  requires  that  “ (3)  each  State  Advisory  Council  shall  provide  for  not  less  than 
one  public  meeting  each  year  at  which  the  public  is  giving  opportunity  to  express  views  concerning 
vocational  education/’ 

y1 

The  Vermont  State  Advisory  Council  organised  a public  meeting  in  Montpelier,  Vermont  on 
. March  10th,  1970  which  was  attended  by  250  citizens.  Among  those  represented  were  State  Board 
members,  State  legislators  and  other  government  representatives.  The  students  in  attendance,  includ- 
ing the  panel,  were  outstanding.  ■ 


3.  Section  104\b)  states  that  (4)  State  Advisory  Councils  are  authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of 

\ 

\ 

such  professional,  lechnical,  end  clerical  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  ogj^^ 

their  functions  under,  this  title  and  to  contract  for  such  services  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them 

\ 

to  carry  out  their  evaluation  functions/' 


A six  month  search  for  staff  culminated  with  the  hiring  of  an  Executive  Director  and  Secretary 
as  of  July  1,  1970.  * 
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4.  Joint  meetings  of  the  Council  with  interested  educational  groups  were  scheduled  to  foster  coopera- 
tive understanding. 

(a)  The  State  Board  of  Education  met  with  the  Advisory  Council.  A better  understanding  of  the 
functions  of  each  resulted  As  a result  of  this  meeting  the  Executive  Director  was  invited  to 
attend  all  State  Board  meetings. 

(b)  Local  Directors  of  Vocational  Education,  Vocational  Guidance  Coordinators  and  the  Advisory 
Council  met  and  discussed  staff  relationships  at  area  centers  as  they  relate  to  the  State  Plan- 

5.  Monthly  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  year  at  different  locations  in  the  secondary  schools 
in  an  attempt  to  completely  familiarise  the  Council  members  with  the  Area  Center  Concept.  Explan- 
ations and  observations  of  operating  programs  greatly  enriched  the  Council's  understanding  of  Voca- 
tional Education  in  Vermont 

Many  Council  members  made  other  visits  to  selected  schools  to  gain  a broader  appreciation  and 

L 

understanding  of  the  problems  facing  Vocational  Education. 

6.  The  Constitution  and  By  Laws  Committee  worked  diligently  through  three  revisions  to  provide 
the  Council  with  a set  of  working  regulations.  These  are  included  in  the  appendix. 


\ 

\ 

\ 
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VERMONT  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

FOR 

VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


CONTSlT UT ION  AND  BYLAWS 


ARTICLE  I — NAME 

The  name  of  the  organization  shall  be  the  Vermont  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Tech- 
nical Education. 

ARTICLE  II  — PURPOSES 

The  Council  is  established  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-576  and  has  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities stated  in  the  law  and  the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder  including  but  not 

limited  to: 

1.  Advise  the  State  Board  and  its  staff  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  on 
development  of  the  State  Han  and"  on  policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration  thereof. 

2.  Evaluate  vocational  education  programs,  services,  and  activities  under  the  State  Han  and 
publish  and  distribute  the  results  thereof. 

3.  Prepare  and  submit  through  the  State  Board  to  the  Commissioner  and  to  the  National  Ad- 

visory Council  an  annual  evaluation  report  accompanied  by  such  comments  of  the  State  Board 
as  the  State  Board  deems  appropriate,  which  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  the  educational 
programs,  services,  and  activities  carried  out  in  the  year  under  review  in  meeting  the  pro- 
gram objectives  set  forth  in  the  State  Plan,  Recommend  changes  as  warranted  by  the  evalua- 
tion. * 

4.  Provide  two  way  communication  between  the  State  Board  and  business  and  industry,  legisla- 
ture, higher  education,  State  and  local  Vocational  Advisory  Committees  and  the  general  public. 

5.  Aid  in  the  recruitment  of  qualified  personnel  for  the  Division. 

ARTICLE  m — MEMBERSHIP 

1.  Membership  to  the  Advisory  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  compliance  with 
specifications  of  Public  Law  90-576.  It  is  recommended  that  appointments  will  be  made  on  a 
3-year  staggered  basis  except  for  those  representatives  who  are  appointed  by  virtue  of  their 
position  with  an  agency  or  organization. 

2.  A member  may  be  appointed  for  successive  terms. 

3.  The  term  of  membership  shall  begin  on  July  1. 
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4.  The  Council  may  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  recommend  termination  of  the  mem- 
bership of  any  member  who  fails  to  attend  two  (2)  consecutive  meetings  of  the  Council  with- 
out just  cause,  provided  the  person  affected  is  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 


ARTICLE  IV  — MEETINGS 


1.  Meetings  shall  be  held  upon  call  of  the  Chairman  or  upon  written  request  of  three  (3)  or  more 
Council  members.  There  shall  be  not  less  than  three  (3)  meetings  a year  plus  one  (1)  public 

h 

meeting. 

2.  The  Chairman  shall  decide  time  and  place  of  meetings  for  the  Council  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

3.  Written  notices  and  agendas  of  meetings  will  be  mailed  to  all  members  at  least  * week  before 
each  meeting. 


4.  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of  the  professional  staff  of  the  Council*  shall  prepare  the  agenda 
for^ach  meeting. 


5.  Minutes  of  all  meetings  shall  be  kept  by  the  Executive  Director  and  a permanent  record  main- 
tained. Copies  will  be  mailed  to  all  members,  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
Commissioner  of  Vermont  Education  and  the  Director  of  Vocational-Technical  Education. 


6.  Not  less  than  one  (1)  public  meeting  shall  be  held  each  year  at  which  the  public  is  given  op- 
portunity to  express  views  concerning  Vocational  Education. 


ARTICLE  V — OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES 

1.  The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  be  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer  elected  from  the 
membership.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  shall  act  or  serve  as  the  Secretary, 

2.  Officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  majority  vote  of  the  Council  members  present  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Council  following^certificatlon  of  membership  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

3.  The  Council  may  establish  and  abolish  committees  who  shall  have  the  authority,  duties,  and 
respansibilties  delegated  to  them  by  the  Council. 

(a)  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  whose  membership  shall  consist  of  the  elected 
officers,  Chairman  of  the  State  Plan  Committee,  Chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
Chairman  of  the  Program  Evaluation  Committee  and  not  more  than  two  (2)  representa- 

tives  of  the  student  Organizations  .appointed  by  the  Council. 

/ 

The  Executive  Committee  members  shall  serve  their  term  of  office  until  replaced. 

The  Executive /Committee  shall  have  full  powers  of  the  Council  between  meetings  of  the 
Council  and LShali  be  responsible  for  the  appointment  and  for  contractual  arrangements 
with  the  Executive  Director. 

/ 
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Minutes  of  ail  Executive  Committee  meetings  will  be  forwarded  to  Council  members  to  be 
acted  on  at  the  next  duly  called  Council  meeting, 

4.  (a)  The  officers  shall  have  duties  and  responsibilities  required  by  their  offices. 

(b)  The  Chairman  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  Council  and  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee.  — — 

5.  Executive  Director — the  responsibilities  of  the  Executive  Director  shall  be  those  which  com- 
monly pertain  to  that  office.  The  Executive  Director  shall  serve  as  Secretary,  ex-officio,  of  the 
Council  and  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  maintain  the  records  of  the  Council,  manage  the 
Council’s  headquarters,  and  employ  staff  within  the  policies  and  budget  established  by  the 
Council. 

ARTICLE  VI  QUORUM  (Council  and  Executive  Committee) 

The  appointed  members  present  at  any  appropriately  announced  and  called  meeting  shall  consti- 

* 

tute  a quorum. 

ARTICLE  VO  — AMENDMENTS  ! 

This  Constitution  and  Bylaws  may  be  amended  by  a two-thirds,^ vote  of  the  members  at  any  regular 
meeting  provided  the  proposed  amendments  accompanied  the|  notice  of  the  meeting  and  were  an- 
nounced  as  an  agenda  item  for  the  meeting. 
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I DEN  TIFIERS  - OREGON 

ABSTRACT  - To  determine  t*»e  degree  of 
alienation  among  Oregon  youi",  this  study 
investigated  the  vocational  plans  of  youth  i 
the  age  group  16-18.  A survey  was  made, 
mostly  of  applicants  for  minor's  work 
permits , resulting  in  766  usable  responses. 
After  finding  specific  goals  or  plans  among 
90  percent  of  the  boys  and  girls  surveyed, 
the  study  recommended  implementation  of  a 
referral  program  to  bring  together  students 
and  employers  to  lake  available  first-hand 
information  on  the  occupations.  (BHl 
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TO  BRING  OUT  THE  BEST  IN  EVERY  OREGONIAN 


FOR  THE  BEST  OF  OREGON 


Shortly  before  publication  of  this  report,  one  of  the  most  widely  read 
national  magazines  contained  a lengthy  article,  with  much  descriptive 
detail)  about  the  Nation's  restless  and  rebellious  younger  generation. 
Among  the  many  letters  to  the  editor  received  in  response)  one 
written  by  an  Ohio  physician  referred  to  the  aimlessness  of  some  of 
our  young  in  phrases  such  as  these:  ,rThey  are  going  to  show  a new 

purpose  by  having  no  purpose) " "They  want  to  be  nonproductive  on 
someone's  production. . . rt 

This  report)  based  on  research  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor t 
reveals  that  Oregon's  young  people,  at  an  early  stage , have  a more 
positive  and  purposeful  outlook  on  life. 

While  this  may  be  a comforting  indication,  it  implies  a strong  and 
direct  obligation  to  nurture  and  to  further  such  "non. alienated" 
attitude  of  our  youngsters.  This  co*  cerns  all  responsible  citizens  - 
of  our  state  who  do  not  wish  to  see  sound  and  sensible  youthful 
ambitions  wither  away  through  the  indifference  of  adults. 

K,  as  the  report  points  out,  nine  out  of  ten  boys  and  girls  in  Oregon 
between  the  ages  of  16  - 18  do  have  some  specific  goal)  idea  or  plan 
relative  to  their  future  occupation,  and  if  personal  interest  is  by  far 
their  most  important  motivating  factor,  then  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to 
make  sure  that  that  potential  does  not  remain  untested  and  untapped. 

It  is  with  this  objective  in  mind  - to  bring  out  the  best  in  every 
Oregonian  for  the  best  of  Oregon  - that  this  report  is  presented. 


Norman  O.  Nil  sen 
Commissioner  of  Labor 


ABOUT  THIS  STUDY 


In  hia  Journal.  Thorelu  mde  the  observation, 

"The  youth  Sets  together  bio  materials  to  build 
a bridge  to  the  soon , or  perchance,  a palace  or 
a temple  on  earth. »..*'  And  then*  later  in  life, 
rl...rhe  concludes  to  build  a woodshed  with  them.** 

This  is  a report  on  a study  conducted  by  the  Oregon  Bureau  of  Labor 
among  young  people  of  high  school  age.  The  study's  principal  concern 
is  not  the  type  o£  structure  the  youth  hopes  to  erect  some  day  but 
whether  a boy  or  a girl  wishes  to  build  at  all  and  therefore  "gets  to- 
gether his  materials.11 


This  concern  is  reflected  in  the  name  of  our  undertaking  which  tried  to 
make  clear  to  its  youthful  participants  what  all  the  "official  no  sines  sM 
was  about:  "Toward  Your  Future  Job- -Drive  or  Drift?’1 

i 

The  focal  question  which  several  hundred  Oregon  boys  and  girls  were 
asked  in  the  survey  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1966  was,  therefore, 
intentionally  broad  in  its  formula 'non-- 

\ 

"Havejyou  any  pl^ns  or  ideas  about  your  future  occupation?" 

Although  the  sample  included  its  share  of  high  school  dropouts  whose 
problems  and  circumstances  were  closely  examined,  the  main  explora- 
tory interest  was  directed  at  dropouts  in  a 'Wider  sense  and  not  confined 
to  those  whose  mood  and  manner  of  11  disengagement"  related  to  life  in 
school  alone  but,  more  generally,  to  life:1  beyond  school* 

About  10  years  ago,  the  Oregon  Bureau  of  Labor  published  a report, 

Oregon^s  Labor  Force A Great  Natural  Resource.  In  its  concluding 

remarks,  the  report  stated — 

"If  a responsible  and  capable  labor  force  la  one 
of  tbe  essential  factors  for  industrial  growth 
and  economic  development,  then  Oregon,  indeed, 
appears  to  possess  this  potential  for  progress. 

This  claim  is  not  the  offspring  of  some  legend 
nurtured  on  self-admiration  or  complacency* 


"Oregon's  manpower  is  one  of  its  true  ’natural 
resources.'  Its  significance  goes  deeper  and 
Is  more  fundamental  than  any  attached  to  Che 
other  natural  resources  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  this  state,  because  It  represents  the  human 
element.  It  tssy  grow  or  diminish,  improve  or 
deteriorate,  but  it  never  can  be  substituted." 
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That  "potential  for  progress"  needs  re  ..examination.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves: What  hare  those  intervening, restless  years  done  to  the  pros- 
pects for  the  state Ts  "great  natural  resource?" 

At  a time  when  the  mood  of  "alienation"  among  many  young  people  veers 
between  escapi.  retreat  and  extremist  rebellion,  how  do  Oregon  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  15  and  IB  look  toward  tomorrow,  toward 
their  tomorrow? 

Is  there  direction  or  is  there  aimlessness?  Do  they,  in  their  youthful 
dreams  and  hopes,  plan  for  a life  of  purpose?  Or  is  there  only  the 
emptiness  of  juvenile  cynicism? 

And  if  they  do  show  drive  and  dare  to  dream  of  goals  they  wish  to  reach, 
what  roadblocks  do  they  have  to  face?  And  who  is  there  to  stretch  out 
a hand  to  help  them  clear  the  road?  And*  above  all,  who  is  there  to 
listen,  to  listen  with  a sympathetic  ear?  These  are  questions  of  concern 
and  urgency-  They  demand  answers.  This  study  was  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  in  an  attempt  to  search  for  the  answers. 

During  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  report,  W-  Willard  Wirtz,  then 
Secretary  of  Labor,  in  an  address  to  the  American  States  members  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  declared — 


"So  long  **  1 employment 1 it  considered  a satis- 
factory condition  In  its  traditional  iense**it 
cover ins  *p^  paid  activity,  regard l«ae  of  it a term* 
and  conditions  or  tbe  extent:  to  vhleb  it  uiet  tba 
individual1  a potential  or  provides  bin  with  satis- 
faction--the  term  is  insufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  advancing  a human  resources  development  program 
beyond  its  minimum  essential  a-’* 


Here,  a new  concept  of  manpower  is  expressed,  stressing  human  aspir- 
ations and  possibilities  as  well  as  accumulated  skills.  It  is  against  the 
background  of  this  emerging  idea  of  active  and  purposeful  individual  in- 
volvement that  the  problem  of  occupational  drive  or  drift  of  our  young 
people  takes  on  added  and  new  meaning-  Their  attitudes,  hopes  and  am- 
bitions, achievements  and  defeats  will  determine  not  only  their  future 
part  in  society  but  also  the  future  of  the  society  of  which  they  are  a part. 
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THE  PARTICIPANTS 


In  answer  to  the  question  "Have  you  any  plans  or  ideas  about  your  future 
occupation?1*  an  average  ranging  from  less  than  eight  to  more  iaan  nine 
out  of  10  Oregon  boys  and  girls  ages  16  to  18  had  some  ambition?  idea  or 
plan  about  their  future  occupation. 

Before  examining  the  details  of  this  response,  let  us  look  at  those  who 
provided  it* 

A total  of  766  boys  and  girls*  most  of  them  ages  15  to  17  years,  returned 
questionnaires  that  were  usable  in  terms  of  completeness  and  consistency 
of  information.  Twenty -nine  of  the  state’s  36  counties  were  represented 
in  the  sample. 

The  majority  of  the  respondents  were  applicants  for  minor *s  work  permits, 
which  are  issued  by  the  Oregon  Bureau  of  Labor  to  persons  between  ages 
14  to  18  and  enable  the  holders  to  perform  paid  jobs  under  prescribed  con- 
ditions* 

The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  sample  is  made  up  of  those  young  people  who, 
because  of  either  need  or  interest -or  both,  seek  to  earn  money  on  a job 
possibly  introduces  a bias  of  built-in  youthful  initiative*  a trait  which  is 
not  necessarily  generally  prevailing*  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued 
with  some  validity  that  the  majority  of  the  jobs  for  which  minor's  permits 
are  issued  are  the  same  that  at  a later  stage,  past  high  school  age,  often 
become  a dead-end  street  fqr  many  who  "didn't  make  it* 11  In  other  words, 
the  young  person's  wish  to  "get  a job  to  make  some  money"  in  itself  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  start  on  the  road  to  somewhere  or  the  first  stop  in  a 
dismal  circle  leading  nowhere. 

+ * * 

The  usual  reluctance  and  suspicion  with  which  surveys  and  other  forms  of 
organized  "no sines s"  are  met  by  members  of  minority  groups  may  have 
accounted*  in  part  at  least*  for  the  rather  sparse  response  from  Negro 
youngsters  who  were  handed  questionnaire  forms  when  applying  for  a 
minor's  work  permit.  It  became  necessary,  therefore*  to  establish  other 
points  of  contact  and  communication  in  order  to  reach,  minority  group  re- 
spondents* Among  the  additional  channels  were  a community  service 
center;  Jefferson  High  School  in  Albina#  an  area  of  high  Negro  concentra- 
tion in  Oregon's  largest  city,  Portland;  a youth  opportunity  center;  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  the  Urban  League  of  Portland* 
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One  result  of  using 
those  supplementary 
avenues  of  approach 
was  a more  extended 
range  in  age  groups 
in  .the  Negro  subsam- 
pie  with  a notable  shift 
toward  higher  age 
brackets.  Therefore, 
whenever  comparisons 
are  made  in  our  analy- 
sis, they  are  between 
comparable  age  groups. 


The  study  is  based  upon 
two  components;  the 
Portland  sample  and 
the  sample  representing 
areas  outside  Portland. 

The  sample  outside 


Portland  contains  335 
respondents,  or  44  per 
cent  of  the  total;  as  to 
its  ethnic  composition, 
it  can  be  assumed  to  be 
virtually  non-Negro. 


The  Portland  sample, 
with  431  respondents, 
is  made  up  of  three 
elements.  One  is  a 

general  or  f 'unclassified*1  subsample  of  134  participants,  covering  the 
broad  spectrum  of  the  city's  teenage  youth.  Its  composition  as  to  eth. 
nic  groups  is  unknown. 


The  other  two  components  are  one  Negro  and  one  non -Negro  subsample 
which  provide  the  setting  for  a comparative  analysis  of  the  social  and 
economic  environment  and  its  influence  upon  motivation  and  development 
potential  in  those  youth  segments. 

The  total  number  of  respondents  in  the  Negro  sample  is  160,  53  per  cent 
r ale. 
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The  non -Negro  sample  for  Portland  consists  of  137  youngsters,  54  per 
'cent  male. 

Participants  in  areas  outside  Portland  show  a 52:48  ratio  of  males  to 
females. 

These  proportional  figures  are  of  some  interest  as  indicators  of  survey1 
participation.  They  reflect  greater  responsiveness  by  the  girls.  Their 
proportion  among  the  applicants  for  minorTs  work  permits  generally 
amounts  to  40  per  cent  or  less.  Significantly,  a similar  indication  was 
furnished  by  a small-scale  teenage  youth  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  in  1962  and  devoted  to  many  of  the  same  questions.  At  that  time, 
the  total  of  respondents  was  53  per  cent  boys  and  47  per  cent  girls. 


TOTAL  SAMPLE 


Per  Cent 

Number  of 

Participants  Boys  Girls 


State 

766 

56 

44 

Portland 

431 

58 

42 

Outside  Portland 

335 

52 

48 

In  most  instances  where  statistics  covering  both  sexes  are  presented,  we  ig  tits 
based  on  official  figures  are  used  in  this  report  to  provide  the  proper  balance. 
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THEIR  AGE 


"I  think  It  helpB  young  people  If  ««  give  then  * 
eeose  of  perspective.  If  we  help  them  understand 
that  wetve  ell  got  problems , no  matter  where  we 
are,  that  everyone  is  struggling. . 


Q.  "How  did  they  react?" 


"They  opened  up.  They  told  me  whet  their  hopes 
and  ambitions  were-  They  talked  about  their 
probl ems. 1” 


This  study*  too,  has  tried  to  make  the  young  people  ’’open  up”  and  talk 
about  tf  *r  hopes  and  ambitions. 

In  evaluating  the  significance  of  their  responses,  age,  obviously,  is  one 
of  the  most  meaningful  factors* 

A lack  of  concern  about  onefs  occupational  future  may  be  called  the  "care 
free  attitude  of  youth11  at  age  14,  but  it  turns  into  a "don't  care11  attitude 
at  17  or  18. 

Also*  the  actual  need  to  find  a sense  of  purposeful  direction  becomes 
greater  as  the  time  for  personal  decision  draws  nearer. 

When  young  people  do  express  ideas  about  their  future*  telling  of  their 
plans  and  expectations*  their  age  provides  --to  some  extent  at  least  ..a 
gauge  to  determine  the  "write-off  margin,"  thus  helping  us  to  discern 
between  youthful  daydreams  and  free  flights  of  fantasy,  and  imaginative 
drives  to  aim  high  and  to  hitch  one's  wagon  to  a star. 

The  16. to -18  age  bracket*  that  period  in  the  lives  of  the  young  closest  to 
the  point  of  departure  from  compulsory  schooling,  is  the  most  telling  age 
as  far  as  the  principal  objectives  of  our  exploration  are  concerned. 


1 ■ ton  an  iniQPvieu  tilth  Gop&mor  Neloon  A.  Rocks  fellOV  on  problems  of  youth 
published  in  20S6. 


r 
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In  our  study,  the  youngsters  were  divided  into  the  following  age  g roups -- 


ERLC 

MiksigffiaaiiU 


AGE  DISTRIBUTION:  PORTLAND 

Per  Cent 


Age 

White 

Negro 

Unclassified 

14 

* 

4 

2 

2 

15 

13 

18 

9 

16 

451 

2B) 

50) 

17 

35182 

28)72 

38)89 

18 

21 

16) 

1) 

19 

5 

20 

1 

21 

l 

2 

There  is  in  the  Negro  subsaenple  a notably  smaller  concentration  in  the 
11  telling  age  bracket"  of  the  16. to.  18  year  olds  than  in  the  other  two 
groups.  And  within  the  16-18  bracket  itself,  the  proportion  of  18_year. 
olds  is  considerably  larger  among  Negroes  than  among  non -Negroes  or 
among  youngsters  of  the  unclassified  sample. 

The  higher  age  of  Negro  respondents -.24  per  cent,  or  almost  one  fourth, 
were  18  years  or  older --apparently  is  due  to  the  supplementary  avenues 
used  in  reaching  them,  such  as  various  youth  employment  and  social 
action  programs.  This  applies  particularly  to  those  youngsters  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  were  not  in  school.  The  characteristic  age  dis- 
tribution also  is  determined  by  those  contacted  through  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  at  a high  school  with  high  Negro  enrollment.  As  compara- 
tive data  will  show  later,  the  proportion  of  Negro  students  "more  than 
one  grade  below  age  level"  is  considerably  larger  than  the  respective  share 
among  the  non-iNegro  group  and. thus  contributes  to  a shift  toward  higher 
age  brackets. 
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The  age  group  of  both  boys  and  girls  compared  as  folio ws-- 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  SEX:  PORTLAND 


Pet  Cent 


White 

Negro 

Unclassified 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

14 

7 

2 

4 

1 

3 

15 

15 

11 

27 

8 

14 

2 

16 

44) 

46) 

30) 

25) 

53) 

48) 

17 

34)7  B 

36)85 

20)63 

36)81 

28)  B1 

48)98 

IB 

-> 

3) 

13) 

20) 

-) 

2) 

19 

4 

7 

20 

r 

I 

21 

2 

1 

Not  reported 

2 

In  each  of  the  three  groups*  the  female  respondents  are  older  than,  their 
male  counterparts,  a fact  shown  in  their  substantially  high  concentration 
in  the  16-18  bracket.  This  preponderance  is  particularly  marked  in  the 
Negro  subsample. 

The  higher  average  age  level  qf  the  participating  girls  is  a parallel  to  the 
earlier  noted  greater  survey  response  shown  by  them.  Both  indications 
appear  to  be  linked  to  the  fact  that,  in  general,  for  the  girl  there  still 
are  limited  and  traditional  occupational  choices.  Her  job  orientation 
occurs  somewhat  later  and  it  is  more  definite  and  direct.  To  put  It  in 
more  descriptive  terms:  the  14-year -old  boy  may  wish  to  become  an 
astronaut  or  race  car  driver,  but  the  girl  waits  until  she  is  16  and  then 
knows  she  wants  to  be  a secretary  and  is  quite  serious  about  it. 

In  the' case  of  the  Negro  girl,  this  seriousness  reflects  also  anticipation 
of  her  role  as  principal  or  supplementary  family  provider  and  an  aware- 
ness that  various  service  occupations,  particularly  those  connected  with 
health  care,  are  fairly  accessible. 

Outside  Portland,  the  age  distribution  was.. 

Per  Cent 


Age 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

i4 

6 

1 

4 

15 

17 

13 

15 

16 

43) 

51) 

47) 

17 

33)77 

33)84 

33)80 

18 

1) 

) 

) 
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SN  SCHOOL  AND  OUT  Of  SCHOOL 


As  we  explore  what 
Oregon’s  teenagers  hope 
to  do  tomorrow,  we  con. 
sidjr  what  they  are  doing 
today.  The  question  oi 
what  they  want  to  be  re- 
lates to  what  they  are, 

A total  of  95  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  were 
students  at  the  time  of 
the  survey. 


Taking  a closer  look  at 
the  student _ver  sus  _nor.  . 
student  ratio  in  the 
Portland  area,  the  find- 
ings disclose  distinct  dis- 
parities between  the  two 
sampling  groups  of  white 
and  Negro  youngsters. 

Within  each  subsample, 
Negr  5 and  non,Negro, 
figures  for  the  girls  show 
higher  percentage  of 
*£udent£.  These  figures 
also  « how  a smaller  Suare 
of  dropouts.  (These  two 
variables  are  not  comole - 
mentary  since  110ns  .wents 
need  not  be  dropouts). 


Notwithstanding  this  parallel » the  data  relating  to  Negro  youth  o£  both 
sexes  indicates  smaller  proportions  of  students  and  higher  dropout  rates 
than  do  comparative  figures  for  white  youngsters. 

In  Portland,  the  proportion  of  those  oetweer  the  ages  of  14  and  18  who  did 
not  attend  school  was-- 


White  5,  8 per  cent 

l^’gro  11.4  per  cent 
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The  same  comparison,  when  figures  are  broken  down  according  to  sex, 
shows  this  picture -- 


Boys 

Girls 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

Per  cent  of  nonstudents 

6.  7 

12.5 

4.8 

JO.  3 

As  for  the  dropouts,  the  respective  data  reported  by  Portland  boys  and 
girls  age  16  to  18  are_- 

White  3.  6 per  cent 

Negro  5.  9 per  cent 

Listing  boys  and  girls  separately,  the  dropout  rates  conpare.- 


Pe.  ■ >jnt  of  Dropouts 


Boys 

White  Negro 


Girls 

White  Negro 


4.0  7.5 


3.2  4.4 


Ih  1966,  when  information  for  this  report  w^s  gathered,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  The  Oregonian  (Forfland)  of  November  16,  which,  dealt  with 
the  increased  high  school  dropout  rate  in  the  city.  It  quoted  Larry 
Winter,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Portland  as  sayings- 


MThe  main  cause  of  students1  leaving  school  is 
the  pitifully  bum  break  that  most  of  these  young' 
stars  have  in  their  homes.  You  went  to  cry  when 
you  see  the  complete  leek  of  interest  in  homes 
from  which  these  children  come.1*! 


In  March,  1969,  when  this  report  was  in  its  final  stages,  The  Or&^cniatt  (Portland)  notea 
that  the  nttiibs r of  dropouts,  among  Portland's  high  school  students  TfafTlfeclined  by  eeugn 
per  cent-  between  September,  1968*  and  late  March,  1969,  the  nwiber  of  dropouts  was  5?2, 
as  compared  to  si&  during  the  sam  period  of  the  preceding  year.  The  article  also  stated, 
''Portland's  dropout  rate  is  generally  good  token  compared  with  state  and  national  standards, 
bet  school  officials  became  alaimted  last  year  ufcen  ike  rate  appeared  to  be  clinking 
mrkedly , " 
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Wiiu2r*s  remark  only  confirms  what,  an  earlier  report,  A New  Look  at 
School  Dropouts,  by  Jeanette  H,  Sofokidis  and  Eugenia  Sul1  i van*  published 
in  April,  1V&47  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Healthi  Education  and 
Welfare,  stated- - 


"Many  dropouts  have  unhappy  home  and  l nelly  alt- 
ja  Cions,  They  are  unable  to  compete  successfully 
Mich  their  brother a end  a inters.  Their  parents 
may  have  a negative  or  even  antagonistic  attitude 
toward  the  school  and  frequently  attach  no  import- 
ance to  h.i$it  school  graduation  for  their  children." 


The  same  report  also  agrees  with  the  basic  indication  of  our  findings- - 

"Kore  boys  than  girls  ere  school  dropouts." 

We  said  earlier  thut  our  study's  particular  interest  was  directed  mainly 
at  "dropouts  in  a wider  sense, 11  thus  implying  that  being  a school  dropout 
may  be  but  symptomatic  of  a general,  negative  attitude  toward  competi. 
tive  participation.  In  the  context  of  our  theme,  "Toward  Your  Future 
Job- -Drive  or  Drift?"  an  observation  made  in  the  Sofokidis -Sullivan  re. 
port  seems  pertinent-.. 


"Usually  potential  droPouts  ere  purposeless  and 
have  no  clearly  defined  goals  for  achievement. 

Sjc  knowing  what  they  want,  they  fail  to  see  the 
value  of  school  in  their  individual  futures  and 
are  willing  to  settle  for  short  range  satisfactions," 


Unfortunately*  as  some  of  the  statements  from  dropouts  in  our  study 
show,  the  realization  of  their  mistakes  and  the  regret  they  feel  do  not 
ne  essarily  prompt  the  youngsters  to  try  to  undo  their  past  errors. 
There  is  a pathetic  ^ad  ominous- mood  of  resignation  in  their  explana- 
tions why  they  do  not  think  they  have  a chance  to  get  the  kind  of  job 
they  want-. 


"1  stopped  school  too  soon,  and  life  at  home 
isn't  much  fvn." 


+ * * 


"1  let  the  chance  to  advance  pass  ate." 


The  Sofokidis -Sullivan  report  also  spoke  of  a fairly  consistent  pattern 
which  i>hcws  that  most  dropouts  are  "underachievers"  and  that  "many 
have  been  retained  in  grade  at  least  o:ice  in  elementary  school  and* 
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at  tHi  time  of  dropping  out,  are  a year  or  two  behind  their  age  level  in 
class  placement. 11 

At  the  same  time,  the  report  stressed  that  studies  refute  the  common 
misconception  about  a lack  of  intelligence  being  the  dominant  cause  of 
dropping  out  of  school. 

Similar  ”iews  were  expressed  by  Milton  Field,  Director  of  Special  Serv- 
ices  for  the  Portland  School  District,  as  reported  by  John  Guernsey, 
education  writer  for  The  Oregonian,  in  August P 1967.  Discussing  what 
was  termed  the  IT alarming  factor1 1 of  the  greater  increase  in  Portland's 
dropout  rate  during  the  preceding  three  years  as  compared  to  the  state 
as  a whole,  the  article  read 


2.5  per  cent  of  the  high  school  students 
0 questioned  were  more  than  one  grade 

below  their  age  level  (as  compared  to  1.7 
per*  cent  in  areas  outside  Portland). 

1. 6 per  cent  of  the  respondents  among 
# Portland  white  high  school  students  were 

more  than  one  grade  below  their  age  level. 

3.  5 per  cent  of  the  respondents  among 
0 v 'Portland  Negro  high  school  students  were 
more  than  one  grade  below  tbcir  age  level. 


-.These  weighted  averages,  however,  do  not  show  the  differences  between 
the  proportions  of  male  and  ft,  male  students  within  each  group  and  kk? 
differences  between  proportions  of  those  of  the  same  sex  although  in  dif. 
ferent  groups* 


MA  remarkably  email  number  of  Foreland  students 
dropout  of  high  school  because  they  lack  ability 
to  do  the.  school  work,  reports  Hilton  Field..*  . 


"His  studies  indicate  that  the  majority;  leave 
school  before  graduation  because  of  feck  jaf 
achievement  and  a failure  to  attend  c lessee*1’ 


Our  survey  shows  that  in  Portland,  _ 
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While  a considerably  larger  percentage  of  Negro  boys  was  more  than 
one  grade  below  age  level  as  compared  to  their  white  counter  parts* 
Negro  girls,  on  the  other  hand*  repo"  agno  such  cases,  did  better 
than  the  white  female  students-. 


PORTLAND:  Hi SH  SCHOOL  ST UDENTS  MORE 
THAN  ONE  GRADE  BELOW  AGE  LEVEL 


Per 

Cent 

^ Boys 

Girls 

White 

1,5 

i,  7 

Negro 

7,0 

The  substantial  disparity  between  Negro  boys  and  Negro  girls  with  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  more  -than -one -grade -below -level  students  seems 
to  bear  out  Daniel  P,  Moynihan's  observation  that,  "There  is  much 
evidence  that  Negro  females  are  better  students  than  their  male  counter- 
parts, " 1 


1 „ Tk ? fegrg  P-Tmily-Tke  Case  for  i National  Action,  U.S,  Department  of  Labor  t Office  of  Planning 
and  Reseat'd i,  Maref;  136$< 
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"FAMILY  PORTRAIT" 

r 

The  young  people  who  begin  charting  the  course,  however  tentatively, 
toward  their  occupational  destination. -and  those  who  do  not -.both  have 
their  ships  lying  at  anchor  In  home  ports  which  are  of  interest  to  us. 

It  is  at  home  that  the  youngsters*  as  they  develop  the  ideas  for  their 
future,  may  find  heip  or  hindrance  or-.nuite  often- -indifference. 

Or  they  may  grow  up  in  homes  where  hopes  wither  almost  before  they 
begin  to  bud. 

Or  they  may  live  in  honros  which  ai.e  not  nonr»es. 

On  one  of  the  preceding  pages  a refer  one-*  bt*  the  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  the  Portland  schools  to  the  "puiful.y  bum  break  that  most  of 
these  studenfs  have  in  fctieir  hornes1'  was  mentioned. 
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In  April,  1968,  another  newspaper  article  told  its  readers  about  Bob 
Lutz,  a former  " booze -swilling  roughneck  who  had  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  migrant  farm  camps* " and  who,  in  spite  of  his  sixth  grade  edu- 
cation, succeeded  at  age  39  in  enrolling  at  Linfield  College  and,  after 
becoming  a straight  .A  student-,  in  acquiring  a master's  degree.  Bob 
Lutz,  the  newspaper  reported,  heads  "Project  Boost"  of  the  Oregon 
State  System  of  Higher  Education  with  a purpose  of  finding  "capable  kids 
who  can  make  the  grade  in  any  college --but  have  never  given  it  a thought 
because  they  come  from  poverty  homes,  migrant  families,  or  troubled 
homes  where  college  is  for  the  birds.  11 


In  the  words  of  Bob  Lutz,  "It  just  makes  you  want  to  cry  when  you  see 
how  many  smart  high,  school  kids  there  are  who  never  even  think  of 
college.  They  make  A's  and  B's  in  high  school  but  have  been  convinced 
by  bopzing  or  drifting-parents  that  there's  no  chance  for  them  to  get  to 
college.  " 

The  type  of  parents  Mr.  Lutz  so  vividly  describes,  one  would  hope, 
represents  a special  group.  But,  there  is  nothing  special  about  indif- 
ferent parents  or  about  parents  who  have  stopped  being  parents. 

They  are  not  peculiar  to  any  special  economic  level,  segment  or  social 
strata. 

By  assembling  some  of  the  pieces  that  make  up  the  "family  portrait"  of 
the  young  people  included  in  our  study,  the  background  setting  is  pre- 
sented against  which  their  answers,  statements,  or  their  occasional 
silence  should  be  understood  and  evaluated* 

Our  findings  showed  that: 


More  Chan  seven  out  of  ID  Oregon  boys  and  girls, 
or  72  per  cent,  jame  ftom  homes  where  both  par- 
ents were  present* 


to  Portland,  70  per  cent  of  the  youngsters  re- 
ported both  thelt  parents  as  present* 


In  areas  outside  Pore land,  74  per  cent  of  the  hoys 
and  girls  stated  that  both  their  parents  were  present* 


The  lover  proportion  for  Portland  of  young  people 
with  both  patents  living  and  present  reflects  In 
9 part  the  sit vet Ion  in  the  families  of  Negro  young- 
sters of  whom  only  56  per  cent  reforted  both  their 
parents  as  living  and  present* 
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NUMBER  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  FROM  FAMILIES 
WHERE  BOTH  PARENTS  ARE  PRESENT 


Per  Cent 


Statewide 

72 

Portland 

70 

White 

71 

Negro 

56 

Unclassified 

70 

Outside  Portland 

74 

"Broken  homes,"  denoting  here  families  with  parents  either  divorced  or 
separated,  accoLuited  for  the  major  share  of  situations  where  at  least 
one  parent  was  reported  not  present. 

The  incidence  of  broken  homes,  as  reported  by  the  boys  and  girls  partici- 
pating  in  our  study*  is  shown  by  the  following  proportional  figures -- 


PARENTS  DIVORCED  OR  SEPARATED 


Per  Cent 

Statewide 

21 

Portland 

21 

White 

18 

Negro 

28 

Unclassified 

23 

Outside  Portland 

20 

In  the  composite  picture  of  prevailing  family  situations*  the  instances  of 
one  or  both  parents  listed  as  deceased  showed  the  Negro  respondents  with 
the  highest  proportional  figure.  This  indication  reflects  poorer  health 
conditions  and  higher  death  rates  among  minority  group  member s,  partic- 
ularly adults.  Whether*  in  addition*  in  some  cases  absent  or  unknown 
fathers  may  have  been  reported  as  deceased  could  only  be  speculated. 

The  response  itself  did  not  offer  concrete  evidence  to  that  effect. 
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REPORTED  FAMILY  SITUATIONS 


Statewide 

Total 

Total 

Both,  parents  present 

?z 

7C 

Broken  Komes 

21 

21 

Parentis}  deceased 

7 

0 

Per  Cent 


White 

Portland 

Negro* 

Unclassified 

Outside 

Portland* 

71 

56 

70 

74 

16 

2& 

23 

20 

1 L 

1 5 

7 

5 

* Because  of  founding*  percentages  do  not  add  to  200 


As  a rule,  the  family  situation  in  most  cases  determines  where  and 
with  whom  the  youngster  is  living. 

The  question;  11  With  whom  are  you  living?11  received  this  response -- 


In  Portland 

Per  Cent 


Parents  70 

Mother  19 

Father  Z 

Mother  and  stepfather  4 

Grandparents  Z 

Uncle  and  aunt  1 

Foster  1 

Others  1 


Outside  Portland 

Per  Cent 


Parents  70 

Mother  14 

Father  3 

Mother  and  sfcepiather  5 

Others  Z 

Foster  parent. s Z 

Inconclusive  answer  4 


Characteristic  differences  in  the  family  situation  are  revealed  by  com. 
paring  the  response  from  white  and  Negro  youngsters  in  the  Portland 
area.  In  order  to  avoid  any  bias  based  on  dissimilarities  in  age  struc- 
ture, only  replies  from  I4-to-18  years  olds  were  considered. 


FAMILY  SITUATION 

WITH  WHOM  1X>  THE  YOUNGSTERS  LIVE --PORT  LAND 

14-18  Year  Olds 


Parents 

Mother 

Father 

Mother  and  Stepfather 
Grandparents 
Other  s 
Spouse 


Per  Cent 


White 


Negro 


71 

17 

3 

4 

3 

2 

0 


51 

30 

7 

4 

2 

3 


Separate  data  for  boys  and  girls  seem  to  confirm  that  children  from 
broken  marriages  as  a rule  live  with  their  mother.  Similarly,  our 
figures  sup  ort  the  often-heard  thesis  of  the  matrifocal  family  struc- 
ture among  Negroes.  (A  deviation  from  the  general  trend  is  shown  by 
our  sample  of  white  girls;  a relatively  small  proportion,  reported  living 
with  their  mothers. ) 

’ FAMILY  SITUATION:  WITH  WHOM  DO  THE  YOUNGSTERS  LIVE?  ' * 

Per  Cent  of  14  - J 8 Year  Olds 


Boys 

Girls 

Portland 

Out  si  de 

Por  ttand 

Outside 

White 

Negro 

Unclassified 

Portland 

IVhite 

Negro 

Unclassified 

Portland 

Pat  Ante 

70 

56 

n 

70 

71 

44 

67 

69 

Mothtr 

19 

U 

16 

13 

14 

38 

24 

16 

Father 

5 

_ 

2 

4 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Mother  b stepfather 

4 

10 

2 

3 

5 

3 

5 

6 

Father  &c  stepmother 

- 

1 

I 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Grandparents 

1 

] 

- 

6 

7 

2 

- 

Aunt  Uucle 

4 

2 

- 

2 

- 

-* 

Foster 

- 

t 

t 

1 

1 

- 

2 

Others 

t 4 

[ 3 

2 

- 

_ 

- 

3 

Mother  At  Grandparent 

- 

t 

* 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Spouse 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

6 

- 

- 

Inconclusive 

1 

_ 

_ 

6 

_ 

_ 

3 
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The  poignant  feature  that  emerges  is  that  generally  seven  out  of  10 
young  people  at  high  school  age  live  with  both  their  natural  parents 
while  on  the  average  only  about  one  half  of  the  Negro  children  find 
themselves  in  the  same  situation. 


One  other  essential  component  of  the  "family  portrait"  of  our  respond- 
ents is  the  average  number  of  children  in  the  family* 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "How  many  brothers  and  sisters  do  you  have?" 
the  youngsters  indicated  that-- 

There  Were  on  the  average  less  than  four 
children  in  white  families  and  slightly  more 
than  six  children  in  Negro  families. 


The  reported  number  of  brothers  and  sisters  per  family  in  average  fig- 


Portland 

Whitt 

2.6 

Negro 

5.  1 

Unclassified 

2.  9 

Areas  outside  Portland 

2,7 

Having  discussed  the  various  home  situations  in  which  some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  have  to  grow  up,  there  is  one  additional , and  disturbing, 
commentary  to  be  made.  It  is  contained  in  a recent  news  item  which 
tell  us  of  young  people  with  no  "home  situations." 

Under  the  headline,  "’Drifters*  Home*  For  Youths  slated,"  The 
Oregonian  of  March  6,  1969.  gave  the  following  account: 

■ MA  ’drifters1  home*  for  Washington  County  Youths 
with  no  place  to  live  will  be  opened  by  the  Wash- 
ington County  Commmity  Action  Program*  * .Said  Hugh 
Rosenberg,  Community  Action  executi ’e  director*. •* 

"Some  youths  join  the  Job  Corps  but  cannot  be 
placed  at  a Job  Corps  canter  for  a few  months*  he 
explained.  Others  are  attempting  to  complete  their 
high  school  education*  For  one  reason  or  another, 
the  youths  are  not  living  with  their  families* 

Many  are  in  their  late  teens,  and  there  is  no  pub- 
lic agency  to  provide  then  bousing,  he  said* 

"Rosenberg  told  of  a 19-year-old  who  sleeps  in  the 
Gaston  Neighborhood  Center. *, The  youth  refuses  to 
becoue  a high  school  dropout , , . . 

"Youths  staying  at  the  home  may  study  for  a GgH  or 
high  school  diploma  to  be  eligible  for  apprentice- 
ship training*11 
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FINANCES  OF  THE  FAMILY 


On  the  premise  that  the  home  usually  represents  a young  person^ 


most  immediate  environment,  we  have  taken  a look  at  the  family 
situation.  We  now  turn  our  attention  to  that  part  of  the  response 
that  provided  some  indication  of  the  financial  circumstances  in  the 
home*  One  question  which  11  touched  both  bases/1  the  family  situa. 
tion  as  well  as  the  financial  condition,  asked,  **  Does  your  mother 
wo outside  her  household? 

The  answer  showed-- 


About  one  half  of  all  mothers  were  working 
outside  their  homes*  While  generally  the 
reported  number  of  working  mothers  ranged 
between  49  and  52  per  centi  the  average 
number  of  working  Negro  mothers  was  some, 
what  lower --47  per  cent* 


By  comparison  the  proportion  nationally  of  working  mothers  among 
mothers  of  children  6-17  years  of  age  was  reported  as  49  per  cent 
in  March  of  1967, 

Our  weighted  proportional  figures  based  on  the  reports  by  the  young- 
sters of  both  sexes  were.. 


Two  reasons  may  explain  the  fact  that  fewer  Negro  mothers  were  re- 
ported working  outside  their  households.  As  we  have  just  noted,  the 
average  number  of  children  in  the  Negro  family  is  larger*  This  in  it. 
self  and  in  conjunction  with  the  greater  incidence  of  fatherless  house, 
holds  may  account  for  the  higher  proportion  of  Negro  families  receiving 
welfare  payments,  mostly  in  the  foi'm  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children. 


WORKING  MOTHERS 


Per  Cent 


Portland 


White 

Negro 

Unclassified 


49 
47 
52 

50 


Outside  Portland 
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'curiously.  £n  each  of  the  subsampJes.  with  the  exception  of  the  white 
Portland  group,  more  girls  than  boys  indicated  t.it  their  mothers 
were  working  outside  the  home, 

"DOES  YOUR,  mother  work  outside  HER  HOUSEHOLD?*' 


« Per  Ceivt  of  Yep  Answers 

Portland  Outside 

White  Negro  Unclassified  Portland 


Boys 

fJirla 

Boy  a 

GiTle 

Boys 

Girls 

Boy  a 

Girls 

51 

43 

44 

51 

45 

GO 

46 

55 

As  to  family  finances,  the  youngsters  were  asked  into  which  of  several 
brackets  from  $250  or  less  up  to  $&50  or  more  the  monthly  income  of 
their  families  fell.  This  question  was  accompanied  by  the  remark,  "If 
you  don't  know  the  answer,  don't  guess*" 

The  reaction  appears  to  be  meaningful  and  interesting  in  several  re- 
spects. 

There  are  those  who  did  know  the  approximate  family  income  and  those 

who  thought  they  knew  and  then in  a rather  significant  way*  too.. there 

are  the  blank  spots  or  "don't  knows"  of  those  who  heeded  the  question, 
naire's  admonition  and  indicated  ignorance. 

#■ 

Concerning  those  who  did  not  know,  we  notice  that  in  each  group  it  is 
the  girls  who  more  often  admitted  to  being  uninformed  about  the  level 
of  their  family  income. 

The  proportions  of  boys  and  girls  stating  or  implying  they  did  not  know 
the  level  of  the  monthly  family  income  are.. 

Per  Cent 

Boys  Girls 

Portland 


Utfl 

20 

32 

White  to 

38 

41 

Unclassified 

16 

24 

Outside  Portland 

15 

20 
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Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Negro  girls  like  the  girls  of  the  other  groups, 
appear  less  informed  about  family  finances  than  the  boys,  we  also  note 
that  Negro  youngsters  of  both  sexes  h*.  Lhe  largest  percentage  of  those 
who  did  not  know  or  did  not  think  they  knew  the  amount  of  their  monthly 
family  income. 

Also  noteworthy'  is  the  indication  that  the  girls  in  each  group  report  a 
lower  estimate  of  the  family  income  than  do  the  boys* 

Median  family  incomes  as  reported  by  the  youngsters  ranged  between 
the  lows  listed  by  the  girls  and  the  highs  listed  by  the  boys-- 


Girls 

Boys 

Portland 

White 

$570 

$590 

Negro 

340 

380 

Unclassified 

5Z0 

540 

Outside  Portland 

. 550 

560 

The  proportions  of  families  with  monthly  incomes  up  to  and  including 
$450  show  a notably  greater  agreement  between  the  male  and  female 
response-- 


MONTHLY  INCOME  OF  $45§  OR  LESS 
Per  Cent  of  Boys  and  Girls  Reporting 


Boys 


Girls 


Por  tland 


White 

Z7 

Z8 

Negro 

67 

74 

Unclassified 

34 

38 

ide  Portland 

34 

34 
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LOOKING  TOWARD  TOMORROW 


Having, observed  the  young  people  and  some  of  the  elements  in  their 
immediate  environment  which  may  have  had  a bearing  upon  their  ap- 
proach and  outlook  concerning  future  occupation s,  we  now  return  to 
the  principal  question  of  this  investigation  for  a closer  scrutiny  of  - 
the  answer.  That  question  was.. 

■L 

"Have  j'ou  any  plans  or  ideas  about  your  future  occupation? 11 

The  response  from  the  16.18  year  olds,  those  who  were  close  to  the 
end  of  compulsory  school  age  or  had  actually  reached  itt  indicated 
that._ 


In  Portland.. 

¥ 

Seven  per  cent  of  the  white  boys  and  girls  and  18  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
boys  and  girls  had  no  piaSs  or  ideas  about  their  future  occupations.  Of 
the  Portland  boys  and  girls  in  the  "unclassified"  sample,  10  per  cent 
did  not  state  any  occupational  goals. 
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Outside  Portland-- 


Nine  per  cent  of  the  questioned  youngsters  had  no  plans  or  ideas. 


The  detailed  picture  of  the  individual  reaction  by  the  several  subsamples 
highlights  two  pertinent  points -- 

More  girls  than  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  have  some  pi  an  or 
ambition  concerning  their  future  occupations. 

Cons ide r ? hi yyfewer  Negro  boys  and  girls  than  white  boys  and  girls  have 
such  plans  or  ideas. 


‘'HAVE  you  ANY  PLANS  OR  IDEAf 
ABOUT  YOUR  FUTURE  OCCUPAt’ 


Per  Cent  of  Yea  Austere 


Age  Groups:  16  - 

18  Years 

' * 

Portland 

Outside 

White 

Negro 

Unclassified 

Portland 

Boys 

90 

79 

67 

87 

Girls 

’ 96 

85 

93 

95 

If  this  response  is  compared  with  the  response  from  all  boys*  that  is, 
those  14  years  and  older*  we  find  that  among  the  older  boys  in  Portland 
proportionately  fewer  had  any  plans  or  ideas  concerning  their  future 
jobs  than  had  those  in  the  group  which  also  included  the  lower  age  levels. 

The  percentage  of  <Tg^  -or iented"  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  increases 
or  remains  virtually  inc hanged  when  the  lower  age  limit  is  moved  up. 


"HAVE  YOU  ANY  PLANS  OR  IDEAS 
ABOUT  YOUR  FUTURE  OCCUPATION?1' 

Per  Cent  of  Yes  Answers 
All  Age  Groups 
Portland 

Outside 

White 

Negro  ' Unclassified 

Portland 

Boys 

90 

62  86 

85 

Girls 

95 

65  92 

92 
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One  might  presume  that  the  boys'  indecision  or  lack  of  direction  often 
increases  once  their  youthful  dreams  of  becoming  astronauts  and  race 
car  drivers  begin  to  dissolve  and  the  contours  of  a less  glamorous  re- 
ality become  more  visible.  Girls  who,  as  was  mentioned,  are  much 
more  "earthbound"  in  their  choices  to  begin  with,  thus  find  them- 
selves more  ready  to  cope  with  the  sober  facts  of  the  world  of  work. 

The  Negro  girls1  response,  in  particular,  seems  to  confirm  this  spec- 
ulative thought:  the  anticipation  of  responsibilities  that  await  them  as 
soon  as  they  leave  school  and  the  awareness  of  the  still  limited  oppor- 
tunities that  are  open  to  them  are  reflected  in  slightly  less  than  15  per 
cent  of  "no  goals"  answers,  a proportion  which  remains  unchanged  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  age  is  14-16  or  16-18.  In  contrast,  the  three 
per  cent  increase  in  negative  replies  from  older  Negro  boys  pathetically 
mirrors  the  melting  away  of  early  ambitions  and  hopes. 

Having  determined  what  proportion  of  the  youngsters  do  have  some  ideas 
of  what  they  would  like  as  to  their  future  job  or  the  career  they  wish  to 
pursue,  we  take  a look  at  the  actual  choices  made  and  the  order  in  which 
they  are  listed. 
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In  Portland,  the  boys  expressed  the  following  preferences  for  occupa- 
tional fields  -- 


Per  Cent 
All  / ge  s 

White 

Ne^ro 

Unclassified' 

Occupational  Groups: 

Professional 

52 

35 

49 

Se rni pr ofe s sional > tec hnic al 

17 

31 

19 

Managerial*  official 

5 

5 

10 

Service 

9 

8 

e 

Sales 

3 

_ 

Skilled  trades 

It 

14 

11 

Semiskilled  trades 
Unskilled  trades) 

3 

3 

Clerical  ) 

Others  ) 

• 

-y 

Per  Cent 
16  - 18  Years 

3 

White 

Neftro 

Unclassified 

Occupational  Groups: 

Professional 

56 

37 

43 

Semiprofesslonal,  technical 

16 

34. 

20 

Managerial,  official 

4 

5 

; 11 

Service 

6 

5 

* 8 

Sales 

4 

_ 

_ 

Skilled  trades 

11 

12 

14 

Semiskilled  trades 
Unskilled  trades) 

3 

5 

- 

Clerical  ) 

Others  ) 

2 

4 

More  than  two  thirds  of  ail  Portland  boy;,  aim  at  professional,  semi- 
professional  or  technical  careers.  This  tendency  appears  more  pro- 
nounced among  “white  and  Negro  boys  between  the  ages  16 -18, 

But  he  characteristic  differences  between  the  two  groups,  or  between 
Negro  boys  and  those  in  the  1 ‘unclassified11  group  for  that  matter,  lie 
in  the  proportional  composition  of  professional  and  semiprofessional 
and  technical  choices.  While  professional  occupations  show  a sub- 
stantial preponderance  within  that  top  group  of  preferences  in  the  white 
and  "unclassified11  columns,  professional,  and  semiprofessional  and 
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technical  choices  are  almost  evenly  dividend  among  Negroes,  Even  more 
revealing  is  a comparison  of  individual  occupations  actually  chosen  in 
each  group,  Et  then  becomes  evident  that  the  rather  high  proportion  of 
young  Negroes  listed  as  would.be  professionals  and  semipr ofessionals 
is  largely  due  to  the  technical  fact  that  physical  education  instructors 
and  professional  athletes  are  classified  as  professional  or  technical 
occupations  respectively. 

The  occupational  preferences  expressed  by  the  Negro  boys,  with  pro- 
fessional sports  chosen  by  almost  one  out  of  four  and  followed  by 
various  forms  of  teaching,  only  dramatize  what  limited  exposure  can 
do  to  the  outlook  and  expectation  of  young  people.  To  put  it  into  less 
academic  language,  the  stated  choices  .-Sports , teaching,  mechanics 
represent  the  fenced-in  world  of  the  choosing  boy:  school  playground, 

school  classroom  and  the  street  corner  service  station. 
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PREFERRED  OCCUPATIONS:  BOYS- PORTLAND 


* 


I 


ro 

00 

1 


Rank 

White 

Per  Cent 

Negro 

Per  Cent 

Unclassified 

Per  Cant 

1 

Engineers  (except 
Electronics) 

9 

1 

•fl 

PE  instructors, 
coaches,  profes- 
sional athletes 

23 

Electronics 
(engineers  & 
technicians) 

o 

2 

Natural  A*  physical 
sciences 

8 

Teaching,  incL- 
art  At  vocational 

11 

Engineering 
Teaching  (incl. 
music) 

8 

t'ac  h 

3 

Archilects*  ati 
techtural  engineers 
6c  technicians,  com- 

5 

each 

Mechanics 

6 

Forestry, 

mechanics 

6 

each 

mercial  pilots, 
mechanics 

Law,  business 

5 

administration. 

each 

engineer,  machinist 

PREFERRED  OCCUPATIONS: 

1 

BOYS  16  - 18, 

PORTLAND 

Rank 

While 

Per  Cent 

Negro 

Per  Cent 

Unclassified 

Per  Co  "it 

1 

Engineering^  except 
<sie ctronic* 

10 

PE  instructor, 
coach,  profes- 
sional athletes 

14 

Forestry, 

mechanic* 

teaching 

8 

CMCll 

2 

Natural  fc  physical 
sciences 

8 

Teaching 

12 

En^uicor  (except 
electronics ) 

fj 

3 

Architects*  arch.  ^ 

engineering,  com. 
tnercial  pilots, 
teaching,  electronics 
engineer  Ac  technicians 

Mechanics,  machinist  5 

engineering,  M.  D.,  ouch 

Electronic  tcchn. 

Elect rortics 
£inuor  4=  t<?chn«  }p 
commercial 
pilot,  draftsman 

each 

O 


Eighty -fi^e  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  other  areas  of  the  state  who  had 
ideas  indicated  their  choices  as.. 


OCCUPATIONAL  PREFERENCES:  BOTTS.  OUTSIDE  PORTLAND 


Per  Cent 


Occupational  Group 
Professional 

Semi  professional  fe  technical 
Managerial!  officiU 
Service 
Sales 

Skilled  trades 

Clerical 

Other 


AH  Age  Groups  16  - IS 


48  50 

12  H 

7 8 

9 9 

4 3 

16  17 

1 Z 

> 


PREFERRED  OCCUPATIONS  BOYS  OUTSIDE  PORTLAND 


Rank  All  Age  Groups 

1 Mechanic 


Z Engineer  (except 

electronics);  armed 
service  $ 


Per  Cent 


> 18  Per  Cent 


9 Engineer  (except  8 

electronics);  each 

mechanics 


7 Physical  & natural 

each  sciences4;  armed 

services 


7 

each 


3 

Natural  it  physical 

5 

Teaching 

sciences;  teaching: 

each 

forestry 

6 


*If  social  sciences  ore  then  sciences  are  the  chosen  field  of  nine  P$p  cent  tu  all  age 
groups  as  well  as  of  the  16-18  year  olds;  sciences  would  share  the  first  place  among  choices 
of  all  age  groups  and  would  be  the  first  choice  of  18-18  year  olds.  t 


Girls,  because  they  ir traditionally"  choose  from,  a more  limited  set  of 
objectives,  appear  to  be  less  affected  by  a lack  of  exposure  to  the  chal~ 
lenges  and  possibilities  which  exist  "out  there.  '*  As  a consequence* 
there  is  far  less  disparity  between  the  occupational  goals  of  white  and 
Negro  girls  in  Oregon.  Those  differences  which  do  appear*  however* 
are  quite  telling.  Negro  girls  more  frequently  than  white  girls  wish  to 
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become  social  workers, _a  profession  with  which  many  of  them  obviously 
are  acquainted  through  personal  contact.  At  the  same  time,  the  career 
of  airline  stewardess,  fully  opened  to  them  by  federal  legislation  only 
two  years  prior  to  our  survey,  had  not  yet  generated  a full  realisation 
of  its  possibility  in  Order  to  become  as  prominent  a choice  as  it  is  with 
white  girls. 


OCCUPATIONAL  PREFERENCES:  GlftLSi  PORTLAND 

Per  Cent 


All  Age* 


White 

Negro 

Unclassified 

Occupational  Croups: 

Professional 

39 

40 

54 

Semi  professional  & technical 

12 

6 

2 f 

Managerial!  official 

3 

Wk 

*• 

Clerical 

2Z 

41 

31 

Service 

24 

11 

) 3 

Skilled  trade 

*• 

1 

- 

Per  Cent 

16  , IS  Year  Olds 

White 

Negro 

Unclassified 

Occupational  Croups: 

Professional 

40 

45 

53 

Semiprofessional  St  technical 

10 

8 

3 

Managerial  ■ official 

Wk 

- 

*• 

Clerical 

31 

39 

32 

Se rvice 

13 

6 

13 

Skilled  trade 

- 

2 

- 
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PREFERRED  OCCUPATIONS:  GIRLS,  PORTLAND 


Rank 

White 

Per  Cent 

Ne^ro 

Per  Cent 

Unclassified 

Per  Cent 

I 

Secretarial;  clerical 

20 

Secretarial:  clerical 

32 

Secretarial:  clerical 

23 

2 

Nursing 

15 

Nursing 

13 

Teac  hing 

18 

3 

Beautician;  hairdresser 

14 

Social  work;  IBM  oper. 

10 

each 

Nursing 

13 

4 

Teac  hing 

12 

Teaching 

8 

IBM  oper. ; beautician; 
Social  workers 

8 

each 

PREFERRED  OCCUPATIONS!  GIRLS 

16  - 18,  PORTLAND 

Rank 

White 

*-er  Cent 

Negro 

Per  Cent 

(Jnclas  sified 

Per  Cent 

1 

Secretarial*  clerical? 
Nursing 

i7 

each 

Secretarial;  clerical 

28 

Secretarial;  clerical 

23 

2 

Beautician;  hairdresser  IS 

Nursing 

16 

Teaching 

18 

3 

Teaching 

12 

IBM  operator 

12 

Nursing 

13 

4 

Airline  hostess 

6 

Social  worker 

10 

IBM  operator* 
beautician 

8 

each 

I 


OCCUPATIONAL  PREFERENCES;  GIRLS  OUTSIDE  PORTLAND 

Per  Cent 


Occupational  Group 


All  Age  Group 


16  . 18 


Professional 

39 

38 

Semiprofessional*  technical 

14 

14 

Managerial 

1 

2 

Clerical 

21 

22 

Service 

22 

22 

Sales  1 

Skilled) 

2 

2 

Other  ) 


PREFERRED  OCCUPATIONS  GIRLS  OUTSIDE  PORTLAND 


Rank 

All  Age  Groups 

Per  Cent 

16  - 18 

Per  C< 

1 

Secretarial;  clerical 

18 

Secretarial;  clerical 

18 

2 

Teaching;  counseling 

17 

Teaching;  counseling 

m 

16 

l 

Nutting 

12 

Nursing 

12 

4 

Beautician!  hairdresser 

10 

Airline  hostess 

10 
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SOMEBODY'S  SUGGESTION? 


Glancing  over  the  list  of  vocational  goals  and  hoped. for  careers,  one 
wonders  how  the  young  people  arrive  at  their  choices.  If  anybody  or 
anything  influences  them  in  selecting  a job,  who  or  what  is  it?  Who 
or  what  impresses  them  enough  to  direct  their  thoughts  toward  their 
personal  future. 


In  response  to  the  question,  11  Has  anybody  suggested  this  occupation 
to  you?  11  the  indications  were_- 

0 Boys  were  less  influenced  by  suggestions 
of  others  than  were  girls. 


Negro  boys  were  more  dependent  on  the 
suggestions  of  others  than  white  boys. 

Negro  girls  showed  slightly  more  inde- 
pendence in  their  choices  than  did  white 
girls,  an  indication  probably  due  to  the 
higher  average  age  level  of  the  former. 


In  percentages,  the  11  Yes11  answers  to  that  question,  indicating  that  the 
choice  indeed  Vfas  based  on  the  suggestion  of  another  person,  were 
divided-* 


Portland 

Girls 

Outside 

Portland 

While 

Negro 

# 

Unclassified 

Willie 

Net  rQ 

Girls 

10 

17 

*9 

43 

* ^ 

34 

41 
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Who  makes  the  suggestions?  Or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  to  whose 
suggestions  are  the  young  people  susceptible? 

Although,  no  clear  cut  and  consistent  pattern  emerges  from  the  response, 
comparisons  between  the  groups  nevertheless  point  to  the3e  character- 
istics-- 


Parents,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others,  such 
' as  t eschars  or  friends , appear  to  he  the  major  in- 
fluence wherever  the  choice  is  not  A completely  in- 
dependent one. 


o 


Next  to  parents,  friends  are  most  often  mentioned 
as  Chose  who  suggested  occupations  chosen  by  Che 
respondent s>  This,  however * Is  not  the  case  with 
young  Negroes*  both  boys  and  girls*  There  the  role 
of  the  friend  as  personal  confidant  and  counselor  In 
Questions  of  occupational  planning  and  hoping  appears 
to  be  distinctly  minor  when  compared  to  the  situation 
among  white  youth* 

Characteristically,  the  figures  Indicating  sugges- 
tions and  advice  by  "others**  are  much  higher  among 
Negro  boys  end  girls  than  among  their  white  counter^ 
parts*  This  apparently  reflects  the  effects  of 
various  official  and  semiofficial  Job  counseling  and 
training  programs  set  up  to  rsach  disadvantaged 
youth*  particularly  those  In  the  ghettos. 


School  counselors  do  not  appear  to  play  a particu- 
larly significant  part  in  helping  to  determine  job 
preferences*  Only  Negro  boys  in  their  response  some 
what  accentuated  the  role  ef  the  school  counselor. 


The  persons  making  the  suggestions,  according  to  the  number  of 
youngsters  who  mentioned  them,  separately  or  together  with  others, 
are  — 
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"HAS  ANYBODY  SUGGESTED  THIS  OCCUPATION  TO  YOU?" 


Per  Cent 

Boys 

Portland 

Outside 

Who? 

White 

Negro  * v 

Unclassified 

Portland 

Parents 

20 

28 

ie 

24 

Teachers 

10 

12 

18 

8 

Counselors 

5 

16 

6 

2 

Friends 

10 

4 

23 

20 

Other* 

10 

24 

l£ 

££ 

Parents  k 
tepchers,  friends, 
CX  isrs 

40 

4 

14 

14 

Teachers  k 
counselor  a,  friends* 
others 

5 

4 

9 

^ 4 

i 

Friends  ■ counselors, 

others 

■*% 

J 

•M 

■Hi 

No  information 

8 

H 

6 

Per  Cent 

. 

Girls 

- 

Portland 

Outside 

Who? 

White 

Negro 

Unclassified 

Portland 

Parents 

19 

16 

15 

4£ 

Teachers^. ' 

+¥ 

8 

£3  , > 

17 

Counselors 

8 

8 

•M 

4 

Friends 

19 

8 

10 

Others 

4 

40 

23 

17 

Parents  & 
teachers,  friends, 
others 

£8 

1£ 

15 

8 

Teachers  k 
counselors,  friends, 
others 

4 

4 

15 

■H 

Friends,  counselors, 
others 

12 

4 

9 

•H 

t 
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No  information 


* 


2 


WHO  is  listening 


More  important  perhaps  than  the  question  of  who  suggests  a future  car*  ^ 
eer  or  stimulates  the  young  persons1  interests  in  specific  vocational 
goals  is  the  question  of  who  is  there  to  talk  over  the  situation  with  the 
boys  and  girls  once  they  have  some  concept,  however  vague,  of  what 
they  might  wish  to  do.  Who  is  there  with  whom  they  <.an  discuss  their 
hopes,  and  ambitions  and  in  whom  do  they  feel  they  can  confide? 


We  pointed  out  be. 
fore  that  some  30 
to  40  per  cent  of 
our  respondents 
claimed  their 
preferred  job  or 
vocation  was  sug- 
gested by  ,fanother 
person. 11  Among 
these  other  per  - 
sons,  as  we 
noted*  parents 
figured  rather 
prominently.  We 
must  keep  in 
mind*  however, 
that  .his  con. 
cerns  a minor. 
ityof  the  young, 
sters.  -although 
a substantial  one. 

It  does  not  tell  us 
what  relationships 
exist  between  par** 
ents  and  children 
in  these  important 
matters  and  how 
parents  react  to 
the  youthful  plans 
and  expectations. 
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Essentially,  what  sort  of  "hearing"  do  the  youngsters  get  at  home? 

To  explore  this  particular  area,  the  boys  and  girls  were  asked  this 
opening  question,  "Do  Your  Parents  Know  About  Your  Plans  And 
Ambitions  For  the  Future?" 

And  This  is  the  way  they  answered-- 


Yes 


Per  Cent 

Boys 

- 

White 

Portland 

Negro 

Unclassified 

Outside 

Portland 

96 

72 

B9 

92 

No 


2 24 


7 


6 


"Vaguely*1  1 4 

(as earned  "yes") 


No  Answer 


3 


2 


White 

Per  Cent 

Girls 

Portland 

Negro 

0 

Unclassified 

* 

Outside 

Portlane 

Yes 

98 

91 

97 

9/ 

No 

- 

6 

3 

"Vaguely" 
{assumed  "yes") 

2 

3 

- 

- 

No  answer 

«■ 

J 3 

- 
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The  overall  picture  presented  by  the  figures  shows __ 

There  are  proportionately  more  parents 
of  girls  who  know  about  the  vocational  plans 
and  career  ambitions  of  their  daughters  than 
there  are  parents  of  boys  who  are  informed 
about  the  aspirations  of  their  sons. 

* * *■ 

More  parents  of  white  children  are  aware 
of  their  offsprings'  occupational  goals  than 
there  are  parents  of  Negro  children  in  the 
same  position. 

How  do  the  parents*  in  the  opinion  of  their  children*  react?  Before 
taking  a closer  look  at  the  youngsters'  report  on  that  point*  first  let 
us  see  which  of  the  two  parents  is  listed  more  often  as  responding  in 
one  way  or  the  other  to  the  boys’  and  girls'  disclosure  or  cai  ser  hopes 
and  ambitions. 


Per  Ccflt 

— . — - - 

- 

ReActitn  from 

V^hite 

Portland 

Nnyrd 

UfLt  IS  S -H  if  hil 

Outbid** 

Portland 

Father 

53 

9i 

•M 

Mother 

95 

93 

93 

% 

Per  Cent 

Girls' 

Reaction  fro® 

White 

PcHtUiui 

Neflro 

UneL.sJlHeiJ 

Outside 

Portland 

Fathe- 

95 

66 

G9 

93 

9* 

97 

97 

96 

We  note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  girls  in  the  Portland  area, 
the  youngsters  report  mothers  more  often  than  fathers  are  responding 
to  the  occupational  plans  of  their  children.  In  the  case  of  Negro  girls 
and  of  those  in  the  unclassified  sample*  the  difference  between  the 
respective  proportion?  of  responding  fathers  and  mothers  is  more  pro- 
nounced. A good  deal  of  this  lack  of  response  on  the  part  of  the  fathers 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  by  the  time  the  girls  formulate  their 
plans  for  their  job  future  some  of  their  fathers  are*  for  one  reason  or 
another,  no  longer  with  their  families. 
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As  for  the  kind  of  parental  reaction  which  youthful  plans  produce,  the 
range  of  the  responses  extends  from  "approval  and  encouragement, 11 
to  "approval,  " to  mere  acceptance  ("It's  OK  with  them11),  to  opposi- 
tion ("are  ag< Inst  it"),  to,  finally,  indifference  ("don't  care"}. 

How  did  the  fathers  react  when  informed  of  the  childrens1  vocational 
aspirations?.. 


- , 

Per  Cent 

Bo/s 

White 

Portland 
Negro  . 

Unclassified 

Outside 

Portland 

Approve  Ke 
encourage 

63 

62 

61 

64 

Approve 

6 

8 

7 

6 

"It's  OK11 

21 

25 

25 

25 

Against 

2 

m 

2 

3 

"Don’t  care" 

8 

4 

4 

2 

Approve  k 

White 

61 

Per  Cent 
Girls 
Portland 

Negro 

63 

Unclassified 

59 

Outside 

Portland 

66 

encourage 

Approve 

5 

12 

6 

5 

"IV  9 OK" 

28 

23 

32 

23 

Against 

2 

T+ 

- 

- 

"Don’t  care1* 

4 

2 

3 

6 
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And  how  did  the  mothers  respond? -- 


ERIC 


White 


Approve  6c  66 

encourage 

Approve  6 

"ft's  OK"  25 

Against 

"Don’t  care"  4 


Per  Cent 

Boy* 

Portland 

Outside 

Negro 

Unclassified 

Portland 

71 

68 

61 

6 

7 

7 

IS 

22 

30 

2 

- 

2 

3 

2 

White 

Approve  6c  68 

encourage 

Approve  5 

■'It's  OK11  16 

Against  2 

"Don’t  care"  9 


Per  Cent 

Girl* 

Portland 

Outside 

Negro 

Unclassified 

Portland 

77 

68 

73 

13 

5 

6 

10 

27 

16 

- 

•m 

1 

4 

It  shoold  be  noted  that  in  the  father  and  mother  columns  the  reactions 
of  those  were  listed  who  more  accurately  would  be  defined  as  male  or 
female  heads  of  the  family.  For  instance,  included  were  step-parents, 
grandparents,  uncles  and  aunts.  A check  of  the  Portland  sample  show- 
ed that  the  reactions  of  male  and  female  heads  of  family  numerically 
exceeded  those  of  real  fathers  and  mothers  by  two  to  five  per  cent.  No 
marked  difference  was  noted  in  that  respect  between  the  white  and 
Negro  samples. 
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A comparison  of  these  data  leads  to  the  following  general  observation-. 

Mothers  are  more  outspoken  in  their 
encouragement  of  their  children's  oc- 
cupational goals  and  aspirations  than 
are  fathers.  The y also  show — with 
one  notable  exception- .less  indiffer- 
ence than  the  fathers. 

Relatively  more  white  mothers  than 
Negro  mothers  take  a "don't  care11 
attitude  toward  the  vocational  pref- 
erences mentioned  by  their  children. 

Generally,  more  girls  get  encour- 
agement from  their  mothers  than  do 
boys . 

The  highest  proportion  of  any  group 
of  youngsters  in  the  survey  receiv. 
ing  approval  and  encouragement  are 
Negro  girls  of  whom  77  per  cent  re- 
ceived the  moral  support  of  their 
mothers. 

To  be  sure,  all  these  comparative  observations  are  relative.  They  refer 
to  the  total  of  all  the  reactions  shown  by  the  respective  group  of  parents. 
Thus,  for  instance  the  relatively  high  proportion  of  Negro  fathers  re- 
acting positively  by  encouragement*  approval. -or  both- -to  the  occupa. 
tional  plans  of  their  children  should  be  evaluated  against  the  fact  that 
Negro  fathers  were  the  one  parent  group  with  the  fewest  reported  re. 
actions  of  any  kind* 
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ELEMENTS  OF  CHOiCE 


As  pointed  out  before,  from  six  to  seven  out  of  10  boys  and  £ iris  who 
indicated  some  preference  as  to  their  future  job  also  reported  that  the 
choice  was  their  own  and  not  influenced  by  suggestions  and  advice  of 
others. 

No  matter  who  or  what  influenced  the  young  persons’  concept  of  his  or 
her  hoped-for  future- -and  there  is  influence  of  one  sort  or  another 
since  such  concepts  do  not  spring  up  in  a vacuum — he  or  she  must  de- 
velop, or  ^dopt,  reasons  as  to  the  why.  That  is,  if  the  choice  is  to 
be  considered  genuine  and  not  an  empty  gesture  in  order  not  to  ap- 
pear ’’stupid1'  or  to  please  the  questioner,  these  reasons  are  essential. 

What  are  the  elements  of  choice?  What  do  young  people  find  attract* 
in  careers  they  wish  to -follow  or  jobs  they  might  want  to  hold? 

The  questionnaire  listed  several  possible  reaso*s  for  choosing  a par- 
ticular occupation-- 

Interest  in  the  particular  type  of  work. 

Money.. the  possibility  of  better -than, 
average  earnings. 

Prestige for  the  person  engaged  in 

the  chosen  type  of  work. 

E mploy  me  nt  opportunity  - -good  chance 
to  find  a job. 

Job  security. -which  the  type  of  job  is 
likely  to  offer* 

These  tentatively  listed  reasons  were  v either  mutually  exclusive  or  ex- 
haustive. The  young  respondents  were  3sked  to  rank  them  in  order  of 
importance.  They  also  were  given  the  opportunity  to  name  other  rea- 
sons and  assign  whatever  rank  they  felt  expressed  relative  importance. 

By  applying  to  the  answers  a scoring  system  that  would  allow  a per- 
fect score  of  100  for  a motivating  factor  of  maximum  importance  and 
for  factors  of  lesser  significance  a correspondingly  smaller  numeri- 
cal value,  the  rank  order  of  moti vational  factor  s was  established: 
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-WHAT  IS  YOUR  PERSONAL  REASON  FOR  CHOOSING  THIS  OCCUPATION?" 


Portland 

Boys  Girls  Outside  Portland 

White  Negro  White  Negro  Boys  Girls 


Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Scor 

It  is  the  kind  of 

'vork  that  interests 

you 

1 

81.  Z 

1 

82.  4 

1 

82.  1 

l 

82.  4 

1 

85.  6 

l 

81.8 

03 

Gives  OM  a chance 

* 

to 

to  earn  much  money 

2 

41. 6 

2- 

37.  9 

4 

30.  5 

2 

40.  0 

3 c 

34.7 

5 . 

31.3 

|\3 

Gives  Prestige  to  the 

person  engaged  in  it 

5 

25.  5 

4 

25.  3 

5 

29.  4 

5 

32.  6 

5 

27.  I 

4 

32,  3 

1 

Gives  you  tie  beat 

*Q 

Lo 

chance  to  find  cm. 

( 

ploy  men  t 

4 

30.  0 

3 

32.  6 

3 

35.  6 

4 

36.  3 

4 

31.5 

3 

37.0 

j likely  to  offer 

job  Security  (steady 

employment) 

3 

36.  9 

2* 

37. 9 

2 

37.  9 

3 

38.0 

2 

38.9 

2 

37*  8 

*Tie 


Since  the  rank  order  is  based  on  the  subjective  judgment  of  the  young  people,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
sincerity  of  their  choices --which  we  need  not  doubt-.is  not  always  matched  by  their  validity.  In  other 
words,  a boy  or  girl  may  honestly  wish  to  follow  a certain  occupational  path  in  life  yet  may  do  so  for 
the  wrong  reasOi* 


o 


Nevertheless*  although  we  may  use  whatever  caution  necessary  in 
looking  at  the  answers*  there  are  several  points  which  emerge  clearly 
enough  and  which  appear  meaningful--. 

| Interest  in  the  preferred  job  or  career  is  by  far  the  most  important 
motivation.  Among  the  possible  alternatives,  the  one  asking, “Is  it  the 
kind  of  work  that  interests  you?"  received  the  most  affirmative  replies 
from  both  boys  and  girls  and  from  each  of  tue  subsamples.  In  each 
instance,  its  score  was  about  twice  that  or  the  second  .ranking  reason 
on  the  list. 

In  1962,  a similar  question  was  asked  in  ihe  small. scale  teenage  youth 
survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  the  principal  finding  brought  this 
comment  by  the  study  report. _ 


"lntttwt  to  the  lob  Itralf  booauae  o f th*  apocifto 
activity  tod  Individual  ailort  Involved  to  claavly 
the  wit  tooartant  not  It*  tint  tltotnt  tor  boy*  tod 
Slvli  to  pluming  tbclt  future  occupation.”. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  only  was  the  answer  the  same  as  it  is 
in  the  present  study*  but  ’’interest,  ” which  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
list  in  1962,  at  that  time,  too,  scored  about  twice  as  many  points  as 
the  second  ranking  motivational  factor. 

2 Job  security,  or  11  steady  employment, 11  as  the  questionnaire  add. 
ed  by  way  of  explanation,  is  a very  powerful  element  of  job  attrac- 
tion. Still,  in  comparison  to  what*  our  inquiry  of  a few  years  ago 
indicated,  a notable  shift  in  emphasis  seems  to  have  taken  place 
from  "job  security"  to  "monetary  rewards."  In  1962,  "job  secur- 
ity” held  the  second  spot,  and  our  report  made  these  observa. 
tions.. 


of  notivation  tod  outrank*  fivotibU  of 

wmuv  canard*  by  1 iwbitintM  tot  fin.  This'  in* 
dice  clou  soy  m«*  mi  doubt*  wbathor  tbo  trod  i- 
clonal  and  popular  cone  apt  of  ’totting  pood*  acill 
axiata  ton|  AiMTlcan  youcb  today* 

*Tbon  would  bo  aa  tony  'axpianationa'  ol  thl* 
phonotonon  aa  tbora  ava  * or  latitat  lona»* 
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"le  the  ittltudt,  u ttvulid  thtough  our  inquiry* 
a piychol«|lcil  inbwltinei  baodtd  40m  to  thi 
youngsters  by  * |Dt«ritl«n  still  hitnted  by  foot* 
fui  pmory  of  the  Greet  Deprutlon,  or  li  It  the 
young  goaorttloo**  own  Anxiety  end  inseeutlty 
nurtured  by  wtldwld*  ntift  »od  «om«1c  dl«" 
pUcnunt  through  <utwntl<m  At  how?  Or  in  It, 
aa  ini  would  iiyi  a wAAbnalng  of  the  fiber  In  our 
youth  duo  to  th*  expending  reel*  of  tho  welfare 
AtotA  And  ltA»~pTot«cnivA  ot  cuddling,  whichever 
one  prefera^legi  elation? 

"Or  1*  It  the  toouLt  of  our  f Affluent  eoclety1 
Whet*  Inflationary  ttenda  on  the  ono  bend*  And 
a high  AtAodAtd  of  living  on  tho  other,  deter* 
Aim  ao  tukliBAglnA  t ivt  deeire  to  ptAA«rvo  tho 
AtAtUA  q»T" 


Our  present  investigation  shows  that  in  Portland  white  boys  place  "the 
chance  to  earn  much  money"  ahead  of  "job  security"  while  Negro 
boys  assign  eqral  importance  to  both  factors. 


Perhaps  today  such  a trend  might  justify  a different  interpretation 
based  on  a simpler  logic  by  assuming  that  an  "affluent  society"  and 
a relatively  high  employment  rate  are  beginning  to  generate  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  an  attitude  of  "What's  so  good  about  a steady  job 
with  not  much  money?" 

3.  Money  * that  \s  the  possibility  of  better -than -average  earnings 
ranks  third  among  the  * lements  of  choice.  However*  a rather  charac _ 
ter  is  tic  disparity  in  the  evaluation  of  the  monetary  reward  factor 
appears  here  between  the  sexes.  Girls,  generally,  seem  to  be  less 
materialistically  motivated  in  the  determination  of  occupational  choices 
than  boys.  There  is  one  notable  and  significant  exception:  Negro 

girls  agree  with  the  boys  in  attaching -considerable  importance  to  the 
question  of  monetary  rewards  with  regard  to  their  future  job  or  career 
preference.  Here  again,  we  have  to  assume  that  a realistic  appraisal 
of  her  anticipated  role  as  provider  and  family  supporter  determines 
the  Negro  girl's  approach. 

On  the  question  of  monetary  reward  as  a motivational  factor*  we  find 
in  Reasons  for  Selection  of  Expected  Occupations,  a study  published 
by  North  Carolina  State  University  at' Raleigh  in  1965,  these  observa* 
tions-- 


rtMor*  nele  student*  responded  with  Answers  In  this 
category  than  aid  finale  student a,  Thie  category  li 
considered  to  be  a pregnetic  one.  And  those  students 
who  responded  In  this  oategof?  Ate,  lfc  m*ba,  ml* 
iefclcally  oriented  to  theft  future  occupations*'1 


/ 


ERIC 

kr,ii,^iiT7.r,~i!E  I 


Commenting  further t the  University  of  North  Carolina  report  refers 
to  findings  which  differ  from  our  own: 

"Piffuenot  lit  f«n*L*  re  spout*  it  tvldtnt  w with  t 
totller  p**c«ot*g*  of  Ntgro  f waits  giving  rotten* 
in  the  etttgory  of  nottittry  rwud*  Tbt  Inpikitlm 
teems  to  he  tbtt  Ntgro  fetttltt  ere  itee  native ted  by 
tel  flab  mtttrltlleta  with  npttd  to  t elect  Ion  of  to 
occtipttioo  then  ere  respondents  of  the  other  ttx-rtc* 
cat ego rite*" 

It  would  seem  that  the  response  from  the  Negro  girls  in  Portland  rep. 
resents  a more  plausible  reaction  to  the  reality  of  their  environment. 
It  is  but  one  more  indication  of  the  young  Negro  female's  purpose - 
oriented  outlook  which  we  noted  before  and  whicu.  also  is  apparent  in  a 
recent  Bureau  of  Labor  study  on  Oregon  self-supporting  women  with 
dependents.  1 

4>.  "Best  chances  to  find  employment"  are  generally  not  considered  a 
factor  of  particular  concern.  This*  somewhat  surprisingly,  applies 
also  to  the  response  of  Negro  youngsters  among  whom  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  some  awareness  of  particular  employment  problems 
existing  in  the  Negro  community.  Unless  one  wishes  to  dismiss  their 
answers  as  superficial  or  naive*  one  has  to  look  for  a more  plausible 
explanation.  The  fact  that  Negro  girls  are  even  less  concerned  about 
their  "chances  to  find  employment"  than  white  girls  seems  to  be  the 
clue  to  an  answer  which  would  be  realistic  rather  than  naive;  Negro 
girls-~and  to  some  extent  Negro  boys- as  well- -make  their  choices  to 
begin  with  among  the  kind  of  jobs  that  are  "pafe  bets11  for  them  and 

have  been  so  in  the  past. 

+ 

5,  Prestige  which  the  job  assumedly  confers  upon  ttie  holder  appears 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  value  scale  just  as  it  did  in  our  ^earlier  inquiry. 
In  fact*  in  1962  it  was  said-- 

.1 

”0n*  cb*r*efc*ri*t£c  indie tt loo  in  ehi*  connec- 
tion mi,  tint,  xtbe  girl*  did  *110*  * airtadly 
hightr  v*l nation  of  Che  prettlgt  tttim&y1 
ttt*cb*d  to  c«rt«in  Job*  thu  did  cb*  boyt* 

Tb*  faatlt  tpeel««  tki  «fpt>rt  to  bn  marc 
naturally  IDClitud  to  be  « ttatus  leokor. . ,n 


I . They  Cany  the  Burden  Alone . OBOLi  1968 
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The  results  now  show  that  only  female  respondents  in  areas  outside 
Portland  put  prestige  next  to  and  not  in  last  place  on  their  list  of  rea- 
sons for  preferring  a certain  job* 


<5*  "Other  reasons/1  among  which  were  those  essentially  extensions 
of  the  ’’interest  in  the  job, 11  such  as  the  "wish  to  meet  peoplei  " and 

the  "chance  to  travel1' 
frequently  mentioned 
by  would-be  airline 
stewardesses.  Simi- 
larly, the  phrase  "be- 
cause I like  to  work 
with  children"  is  a 
recurrent  explanation 
by  girls  planning  bo 
become  grade  school 
or  kindergarten 
teacher  s. 

Some  of  the  "other 
reasons"  reflect  the 
youngster’s  concern 
with  the  requirements' 
of  the  job  he  or  she 
has  in  mind.  In  this 
group  belong  state- 
ments such  as  ”1  have 
the  experience"  or  "1 
an  presently  doing  it" 
,or  "It’s  a job  1 know 
and  easy  to  learn. 11 
One, boy  who  chose 
some  menial  task  as 
his  future  job  adds  a 
pathetic  note  by  giv- 
ing his  reason  in  the 
terse  remark  "men- 
tally retarded. 11 


In  addition,  there  are  explanations  which  stress  an  inner  drive  for 
independence.  Significantly*  the  response  furnished  two  examples 
of  such  motivation  which*  however,  pointed  in  opposite  directions -- 
independence  Within  society  and  outside  of  it.  Both  statements  came 
from  white  Portland  boys.  One  wants  to  follow  a professional  career 
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because  he  wishes  "to  be  his  own  boss".  The  other,  too,  wants  to  be 
his  own  boss;  he  uses  the  same  words  but  his  aspirations  move  in  less 
"traditional11  ways.  His  goal  is  to  become  a "surf  bum."  or  a "drifter.  " 
He  is  16  years  old,  lives  with  his  divorced  mother;  on  the  road  to 
being  a social  dropout,  he  apparently  has  taken  something  of  the  first 
step  by  dropping  out  of  school. 

Altruistic  motives  play  a conspicuous  role  among  the  other  reasons. 

Although  out  inquiry  did  not  find  a particular  emphasis  by  Negroes  on 
the  altruistic  motivation,  as  was  the  observation  of  the  North  Carolina 
study,  there  was  a notable  and  telling  difference  in  projection,  of  altru- 
istic intentions.  While  white  youngsters  wished  to  advance  progress 
in  human  welfare  "at  large,"  young  Negroes  aimed  such  intended 
efforts  closer  to  home. 


Thus  a white  boy,  son  of  an  electronics  engineer,  wishes  to  become  a 
missionary  priest  and  explains  his  ambition  by  saying,  "it  is  a way 
to  help  people  who  need  things  more  than  1 do, " and  he  adds  as  an 


afterthought,  "A  way  to  make  friends  which  the  United  States  needs 
now.  . . " But  the  Negro  youngster's  objective  does  not  lie  across  the 
seas.  His  ambition  is  to  become  a lawyer  because,  as  he  puts  it,  "It 
gives  me  a chance  to  help  my  race." 

Similarly,  among  white  girls  the  frequently  used  phrase  in  stating  al- 
trustic  motives  for  choosing  a job  was  "to  help  others.  " On  the  other 
hand,  a Negro  girl  who  writes,  "I  want  to  go  back  to  school  and  be- 
come a social  worker,"  clarifies  it  by  stating,  "I  would  like  to  try  to 
help  other  young  people  like  myself,"  She  is  16  years  old,  married  to 
a merchant  seaman  and  the  mother  of  a small  Bon. 
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"little  more  than  a guessing  game" 


About  IZ  years  ago,  an  exhaustive  study  named  "Project  Talent, 11 
involving  approximately  440,000  high  school  students,  was  launched 
by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Its  stated  objective  was  "identification,  development  and 
utilization  of  the  talents  of  American  youth.  11  Among  the  findings 
of  that  research  undertaking  was  one  which,  in  reference  to  career 
choices  voiced  by  high  school  youngsters,  said,  "The  students  have 
been  faced  with  choices  they  were  not  adequately  prepared  to  make.  '* 
This  situation,  in  the  words  of  a noted  newspaper  columnist  review- 
ing the  Pittsburgh  study,  was  the  reason  why  "a  career  choice  at 
this  level  is  little  more  than  a guessing  game"  and  why  three  out  of 
four  high  school  graduates  change  career  goals  one  year  after  grad- 
uation. 

Although  we  may  feel  somewhat  more  optimistic  about  the  validity  of 
the  response  by  Oregon  youngsters,  such  observations  certainly  merit 
some  thought. 

' We  ask  ourselves,  how  much  of  a "guessing  game11  is  there  in  our  own 
inquiry?  How  much  did  our  respondents  actually  know  about  the 
choices  they  were  stating? 

The  probing  into  this  particular  aspect  of  our  survey  was  confined  to 
the  two  Portland  subsamples  of  white  and  Negro  youth. 

rj 

The  youngsters  were  asked -- 

"Have  you  had  any  personal  expedience  in  the 
occupation  you  vish  to  choose,  tike  actual 
practice,  an  activity  that  may  serve  as  prep- 
aration,  a part-time  job,  or  an  experience  in 
a related  field,  etc.?1* 


Because  it  was  felt  that  the  problem  especially  relates  to  those  boys 
and  girls  who  could  be  expected  to  base  their  preferences  and  aspira- 
tions on  a more  realistic  and  factual  evaluation --that  is  the  boys  and 
girls  approaching  high  school  graduation- -a  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween the  general  response  and  the  response  from- youngsters  age  16 
or  older.  — *■— — 
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Characteristic  features  reflected  in  the  answers  to  this  question  were.. 


More  boys  and  girls  in  the  higher  age  bracket 
indicate  personal  experience  in  relation  to  their 
vocational  pref*  cnce  than  youngsters  in  all 
survey  age  gf  s. 


More  beys  than  girts*  both  white  and  Negro*  have 
0 had  some  personal  experience  In  their  chosen 
occupation , 


Both  Negro  boys  and  girls  show  a higher  propor- 
4^  tion  of  personal  experience  as  to  their  seated 
preferences  rhsn  shown  by  white  boys  Sid  girls* 


Me  may  assume  this  interesting  indication  is 
determined  by  the  fact  that  the  choices  of 
young  Negroes  are  confined  to  occupational 
categories  within  comparatively  easy  reach  and 
£ therefore  offering  easier  access  to  practical 
experience.  The  inherent  quality  of  this  sit’ 
nation  is  a negative  one:  the  limitation  of 

choice  is  rhe  cause  of  the  lesser  limitation 
in  practical  experience. 


A similar  indication  was  furnished  by  the  response  to  the  question-.. 


♦TJave  yon  observed  others  engaged  in  the  occu- 
pation chosen  by  you?" 

Here  again  we  find  that  limited  exposure  to  occupations  other  than 
those  carried  on  within  the  environment  relates  to  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  Negso  youth  observing  those  engaged  in  the  more  easily  acces- 
sible and  therefore  preferred  types  of  work. 

The  next  question  was-- 

"Have  you  read  mote  than  casually  about  the 
occupation  uhoaen  by  you?11 

The  youngsters  were  asked  if  they  had  read  about  the  occupation  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  sources:  books,  magazines,  brochures,  re- 
ports and  newspapers. 

Because  of  the  inclusion  of  various  types  oi  reading  material*  some  of 
which- -notwithstanding  the  qualifying  phrasing  of  the  question- -are 
conducive  to  very  casual  reading,  the  answers  presumably  are  not  very 
accurate  and  offer  a picture  which  is  not  very  revealing  or  consistent. 
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A more  precise  indication  results  from  the  direct  and  specific  ques- 
tion, - 


"Are  you  at  present  reading  oti  the  subject  af 
your  chosen  occupation  and  keeping  interested 
in  the  literature  dealing  with  it?" 

The  replies  reveal  a greater  interest  in  printed  material  dealing  with 
the  chosen  occupation  by  white  boys  as  compared  to  Negro  boys  and 
by  Negro  girls  as  compared  to  white  girls.  In  the  case  of  the  boys,  it 
would  seem  that  once  again  a larger  number  of  occupational  choices 
expressed  by  white  boys  stimulate,  by  their  very  nature,  a search 
for  information  through  the  printed  word.  As  for  the  notably  larger 
proportion  of  Negro  girls  as  against  white  girls  reportedly  reading 
on  the  subject  of  their  chosen  occupation,  there  are  mainly  two 
components  that  may  accountfor  that  preponderance:  a greater  sense 
of  urgency  with  regard  to  needed  preparation  for  their  future  occu- 
pations and  a generally  higher  age  level. 

Finally,  the  young  people  were  asked ,, 

"Have  you  heard  any  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  occupation  you  wish  to  choose, 
or  on  topics  closely  related  to  it?11 


The  fact  that  not  even  half  of  the  youngsters  indicated  that  someone 
with  the  proper  know-how  or  background  had  addres  sed  them  about 
their  chosen  occupations  points  to  a notable  shortage  in  oral  com- 
munication where  it  is  needed. 

( 


'■HAVE  YOU  HAD  ANY  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE 
IN  THE  OCCUPATION  YOU  WISH  TO  CHOOSE...  ?'* 


PORTLAND 
Per  Cent 

Boys  Girls 


White 

Negro 

White 

Neg 

ro 

"Yea" 

Personal 

All 

~ nr+ 

All 

16  + 

All" 

16  + 

All 

16  + 

experience? 

51 

”52 

57 

69 

45 

51 

53 

s6D 

Observed  others? 

?1 

70 

63 

81 

62 

64 

61 

71 

Have  read: 

Books  ? 

60 

62 

53 

64 

43 

47 

56 

65 

Magazines 
Reports  it 

51 

52 

40 

48 

43 

45 

48 

56 

brochures? 

51 

54 

23 

26 

52 

57 

39 

44 

Newspapers? 

15 

34 

£] 

21 

17 

19 

33 

38 

Presently 

reading  ? 

57 

56 

37 

43 

25 

26 

55 

60 

Heard 

lector***? 

40 

40 

36 

45  * 

25 

28 

36 

40 

The  data  just  reviewed  certainly  are  not  evidence  to  prove  Oregon 
youngsters  to  be  "more  adequately  equipped  for  the  choices  they  face11 
than  their  counterparts  of  Project  Talent.  Still p we  cannot  gloss 
over  the  inpress  ion  conveyed  by  the  replies  that  a considerable 
number  of  Oregon  boys  and  girls  may  have  a pretty  good  idea  of  what 
they  are*  talking  about  when  they  tell  us  what  occupation  they  would 
like  to  choose. 

The  phrase  "would  like  to  choose'1  requires  some  qualification ■ how- 
ever. As  we  have  noted*  familiarity  with  many  occupations  in  the  case 
of  Negro  youth  relates  to  a narrow,  traditional  pattern  which  raises 
more  questions  than  it  answers. 
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The  disappointingly  small  number  of  youngsters  who  are  exposed  to 
authoritative  oral  information  seems  to  indicate  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  "career  choice  at  that  level  is  little  more  than  a guessing 
game"  will  depend  on  the  measure  of  information  that  will  be  offered 
rather  than  the  amount  obtained  by  personal  haphazard  efforts. 
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ANTICIPATING  ROADBLOCKS 


If  one  is  not  prepared  to  dismiss  a career  choice  at  this  level  as 
"little  more  than  a guessing  game,  M it  becomes  necessary  to  ask 
not  only  how  much  does  a youngster  know  about  his  choice  but  Also 
how  much  does  he  know  about  himself  and  his  own  situation? 

How  realistically  does  a boy  or  girl  appraise  circumstances  which 
bear  on  the  prospects  of  making  a choice  come  true? 

One  feels  that  such  ability,  too,  will  be  important  for  a decision  on 
whether  "the  students  have  been  faced  with  choices  they  were  not 
adequately  prepared  to  make." 

The  young  people  participating  in  our  inquiry  were  asked- - 

*lf_yOWr  future  aCCUPatlnn  Is  not:  UkftlY 
ta  depend  on  Jour  choice.  Is  It  because*. . 11 


This  was  the  young  people's  response-. 


Ill  Portland 
ker  Ccm 


LLlfiide  poEtUunJ 

Per  Cent 


B&Vs 


White  Negro 


Among  Youngsters  who  slated  their  future 
career  hope*  ■ this  proportional  number 
reason*  why  the  realisation  of  their 
goal?  was  tuillhely.  41  99 

These  wore  th*  reasons: 

rfoantJtl  *ttuatJ4n  hi  th«  family  dwjs  no* 


permit  them  to  folio**  thtir  o*m  choleein  II  36 

Ttiffl  are  plana  for  them  to  enter  the  family 
business  (or  l he  buaiivesi  of  some  relative  or 

friend).  2 7 

Their  parents  Prefer  an  occupation  for  them 

whieb  th«Y  would  not  Pick  for  themselves.  4 1 

They  will  hav*  to  taka  the  first  job  tbflY 

get.  15  II 

TheY  dot^l  think  they  have  4 chance  to 

get  the  Ittad  pf  job  they  wont.  t H 

Other  rettons.  4 7 


i^irls 

White  Meg  ro 


HuvS  Girls 


n 


75 


17  ^0 


9 J5 


10  19 


2 2 1 


2 6 


Z 


4 I? 


9 6 


9 II  T 6 

4 1 & 6 
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Among  the  characteristic  points  of  this  tabulation  are„_ 


Out  of  every  10  boy'  a:id  girls  who 
have  some  occupational  goal  or  ca- 
* reer  ambition,  three  to  four  feel  that 
0 the  realisation  of  their  aspirations  is 
unlikely  to  materialize.  This  feeling 
exists  among  practically  all  Negro  boys 
and  among  three  out  of  four  Negro  girls. 

Generally,  less  than  two  out  of  10  young- 
sters with  occupational  preferences  be- 
lieve that  the  financial  situation  of  their  <; 

£ families  will  not  permit  them  to  follow 
their  own  choice.  The  same  indication 
is  given  by  almost  four  out  of  10  Negro 
boys  and  girls.  v 

More  boys  than  girls  think  their  occupa- 
tional hopes  will  be  thwarted  by  th&  fact 
that  they  will  have  to  take  the  firsf  job 
0 they  can  get.  This  anticipation  is  twice 
as  frequent  among  Negro  boys  as  among 
white  boys  and  five  times  as  frequent 
among  Negro  girls  as  among  white  girls. 
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"what  it  takes” 

* 

Let  us  take  one  further  step  in  probing  how  sound  and  valid  are  the 
young  people's  occupational  choices  and  aspirations.  Let  us  find 
out  "what  it  takes" --in  their  judgment --to  reach  their  chosen  goals. 

Besides  giving  us  an  idea  of  how  they  assess  the  requirements  of 
the  specific  o cupation  or  career  of  their  choice,  their  response 
may  tell  us,  in  general  terms,  something  about  their  basic  approach 
and  the  values  they  apply  a3  they  look  toward  their  occupational 
future. 


We  focused  our  attention  on  the  Portland  area  and  asked- - 


'Ubich  qualities  or  conditions  do  you  think 
arc  Tost  important  to  achieve  your  career 
goal?" 

Since  there  is  a marked  difference  in  age  structure  between  the  white 
and  Negro  samples,  which  p^  jSibly  could  lead  to  some  bias  when  com. 
t,n.ring  results,  the  following  data  are  based  on  answers  from  compar- 
able age  groups,  that  is,  from  the  14-17  year  olds. 

i 
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These  were  the  qualities  or  conditions  considered  most  important  by 
Portland  youngsters  to  achieving  their  career  goals. 


ERLC 


Age  Group  14-17 

Boys 

Whies  Negro 


Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Hard  work  and  perseverance 

2 

59.  4 

1 

67.  1 

Winning  personality 

3 

32.9 

4 

35.2 

Education 

1 

63.3 

2 

55.7 

Family  finances 

4 

32.0 

3 

35.9 

Social  background 

5 

25.0 

5* 

27.8 

Lucft 

6 

24.  1 

5* 

27.8 

*He 


Girls 

White  Negro 


Rank 

Score 

Rank 

Score 

Hard  work  and  Perseverance 

2 

60.  5 

I 

64. 6 

Winning  personality 

3 

37.2 

3 

37,  3 

Education 

1 

60.7 

1 

63.9 

Family  finances 

4 

30.0 

4 

29.  3 

Social  background 

5 

25.  0 

5 

27.  4 

Luck 

6 

23.7 

6 

27.0  * 

f 


4 


Summarising  the  more  Indicative  aspects  of  this  comparative  listing, 
we  note  . - 

white  boys  end  white  girl  a list  the  quali- 
ties and  conditions  necessary  to  achieve 
their  occupational  objectives  in  exactly 
the  same  rank  order!  however , cfie  scores 
on  which  that  order  is  baaed  reveal  that 
hoys  assign  a higher  priority  to  "educa- 
tion"  than  do  girls  and  girls  find  "a 
winning  personality"  to  be  more  of  an  es- 
sential requirement  than  do  boye* 

■ 

* * * 

Although  both  Negro  boy a and  girls  place 
"bard  work  and  persevere nee"  and  "educa- 
tion" in  first  and  second  place  respec- 
tively, the  boys'  response  shows  a much  l 
wider  gap  in  scoring  points  between  these 

two  factors*  \ * 


* * * 

Negro  boys  onsider  the  financial  situa- 
tion at  ^ to  be  slightly  more  impor- 
tant tha  the  factor  of  personality.  Negro 
girls,  oi  the  other  Mud,  believe  a *Vinning 
personality1'  to  be  an  element  of  greater 
consequence  than  family  finances. 

* * * 

By  and  large,  there  are  close  similarities 
in  the  response  pattern  of  both  white  and 
Negro  youngsters. 


* * V 

The  notable  difference  lies  in  the  listing 
of  "hard  wprfc"  and  "education1'  by  Negro 
boys  and  girls.  Their  rinking "Inverts  the 
order  assigned  to  those  factors  by  white 
youngsters. _ However*  the  girls,  unite  As  well 
as  Negro*  indicate  only  a fractional  disparity 
in  their  scoring  valuea  for  "ha.d  work'1  and 
"education,'1  thus  rating  then  practically  even. 
In  contrast,  the  difference  in  the  evaluation 
of  those  two  factors  by  white  and  Negro  beys 
is  ptonounced. 


* * * 

Pinal ly,  the  fact  that  on  each  of  the  four  scales 
the  element  of  "luck'1  a*,  "wa  the  bottom  is  a 
reassuring  symptom.  It  implies,  regardless  of  any 
antic! fat  ion  of  roadblocks  by  the  boys  and  girls, 
their  essentially  positive  reaction  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  "Drive  ot  Drift.*1 
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BEYOND  HIGH  SCHOOL 


* 


We  have  noted  that  among  the  youngsters  with  some  concept  or  idea 
about  their  occupational  objectives,  there  is  an  acute  awareness  of  the 
important  role  education  plays  in  achieving  those  goals. 

Li_ 

- 

This  raises  the  question  whether  such  awareness  manifests  itself  af - 
firmatively  in  a desire  of  the  young  people  to  continue  their  education  % 
after  high  school  graduation. 

Our  survey  showed  that  of  all  the  participating  boys  and  girls  of  ages 
16  to  18,  those  who  explicitly  stated  they  wish  to  go  on  to  college  and 
those  who  through  their  choice  of  occupation  made  clear  their  inten- 
tions to  continue  their  education  on  the  college  level  amounted  to-_ 


Per  Cent 


Portland 


Boys 


Girls 


Outside  Portland 


White  Negro 


White  Negro 


Boys 


Girls 


55 


r 


33 


24 


55 


34 


Proportional  figures  indicating  how  many  of  the  youngsters  in  that  age 
bracket  specifically  stated  which  college  or  university  they  had  in  mind 
in  order  to  pursue  post -high  school  education  were 


Per  Cent 


\ 

Portland 

\ 


Boys 

White  Negro 


\ 


\ 


Girls 


\ White 
t 


Negro 


\24 


Outside  Portland 
Boys  Girls 


46 


35 


18 


49 


28 


The  overall  picture*  which  includes  study  at  community  colleges*  semi, 
uaries*  military  academies*  etc.  * and*  in  the  case  of  girls*  college 
level  training  programs  in  medical  and  dental  technology*  shows  the 
total  percentages  of  those  intending  to  seek  post. high  school  education  - - 


* 

per  Cent 

Portland 

Outs  me 

Portland 

' 

Boys 

Girls 

_Whilc 

Negro 

Whitfl 

Nc^ro 

Uoys 

C Ifle 

of  those  planning  op  post- 
high  School  education 

45 

37 

6i> 

41 

College 

55 

33 

£4 

55 

34 

Community  college 

7 

6 

10 

T 

4 

Other  sehoola* 

7 

7 

6 

3 

4 

3 

^Includes  retigious  seminaries  > mLlitapif  academies,  medical  technical  college  pmgrcm 19  etc. 


We  thus  find  that  about  two  out  of  three  male  white  high  school  students 
intend  to  continue  their  education  after  graduation.  The  corresponding 
proportion  of  male  Negro  students  is  about  one  out  of  two.  The  pro. 
portional  difference  between  white  and  Negro  female  students  in  this 
regard  is  less  pronounced.  The  respective  figures  are  somewhat  above 
and  below  the  40  per  cent  mark. 

How  do  these  "indications  of  intent"  compare  with  the  actual  data  on 
Oregon’s  freshmen  entering  school*  beyond  high  school  expressed  as 
percentages  of  high  school  graduates?  According  to  information  re- 
leased by  the  Research  and  School  Finance  Division  of  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Education*  these  are  the  proportions  of  1 967.68  fresh- 
men expressed  as  a percentage  of  June*  1%7*  high  school  graduates-. 

Per  Cent 

38  institutions  of  higher  education*  public  and  private 

13  community  colleges 

Total  51 

1 

Considering  that  these  data  concern  both  male  and  female  students  and 
possibly  indicate  some  shifts  fros^  planned  college  study  to  actual 

\ 
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attendance  at  community  colleges*  the  "indications  of  intent11  provided 
by  our  respondents  do  not  seem,  to  be  far  out  of  line.  JX  appears  that 
the  gap  between  expectation  and  actual  realization*  at  least  in  its  initial 
stage*  is  narrow  enough  that  the  young  people  should  be  helped  to  close 
it  when*  otherwise*  reasonable  and  justified  hopes  and  aspirations  may 
founder.  , 

/ 

The  remarks  added  to  the  questionnaire  answers  by  a 1 6 -year -old  girl 
attending  high  school  in  a Portland  suburban  area  point  to  one  of  the 
hurdles  which  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  young  when  they  try  to  turn 
from  dreaming  to  doing  - - 


1 hope  that  I have  he 1 pad  you  and  I hope  that  you 
in  return  can  do  something  about  the  job  situation 
in  our  comnunlty*  Many  student  a need  and  want  Jobs* 
and  are  capable  of  handling  them*  but  few  can  find 
work  out  hart.  Most  students  who  art  planning  on  a 
college  education  need  to  work  to  help  thtir  families1 
financial  situation,  but  few  of  these  people  are 
poor  enough  to  cone  under  the  *War  on  Poverty1  pro- 
' gran,  ifhat  few  openings  there  are  are  usually  filled  up 
with  these  Distributive  Ed.  kids  and  students  whose 
families  are  Poor.  This  does  not  seem  right  to  me 
or  many  others.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
student  living  Out  here  to  work  in  Portland  because 
of  the  transportation  problem.  1 only  wish  that  a 
program  could  be  set  up  to  help  student e get  Jobe  in 
related  fields  of  their  Interests  while  earning 
money  to  help  with  college ." 


On  the  basis  of  the  response  to  our  inquiry,  less  than  one  out  of  four 
youngsters  expects  full  support  from,  his  family  while  in  college  and 
about  two  out  of  three  anticipated  ^rtial  family  support. 
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SOMEBODY  TO  TALK  TO 


Having  reported  and  compared  the  statements  of  Oregon's  young  people* 
having  listed  the  dreams  and  doubts  they  nurture  about  their  future  ca, 
reers  and  obstacles  they  anticipate , and  having  assembled  some  of  the 
jigsaw  pieces  of  what  we  call  ' 'environment,1  11  we  now  return  to  the 
question  we  posed  earlier:  What  sort  of  hearing  do  the  youn^  people 

get?11  In  this  era  when  speed  and  span  of  human  communications  stag, 
ger  our  imagination*  who  is  there  to  listen  and  to  talk  to  a teenage  boy 
Or  girl  who  wants  to  "drive"  rather  than  "drift"  into  tomorrow  and 
still  wants  to  be  reassured  of  driving  in  the  right  direction? 

In  Human  Resources*  Eli  Ginsberg  wrote  in  1958 


"...the  mulor  waste  Potential  occurs  because  r 
young  people  aim  too  low*  not  too  high.  They  do  00 
because*  among  other  reasons,  they  have  no  clear *cut 
perception  of  rheir  potentialities  or  of  the  oppor- 
tunities available  to  them  in  the  world  of  work* 
there  Is  great  need  for  Dm  society  co  improve  the 
services  to  young  people  in  order  ro  help  rh«n 
appraise  the  complex  occupational  atructure  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  can  best  qualify  themselves 
for  the  fields  of  their  choice,  (fee  of’ the  mosr 
difficult  challenges  rhat  rhe  schools  face  is  to 
know  how  to  provide  some  understanding  of  this  adult 
world  for  adolescents  who  ire  Preoccupied  with  other* 
more  immediate*  problem** 


This  was  written  10  years  ago* 

What  did  our  own  investigation  say  on  this  point  eight  years  later?  To 
our  question*  "Have  you  discussed. the  choice  of  your  occupation  with 
your  counselor?"  about  half  of  the  boys  and  between  six  and  seven  out 
of  every  10  girls  gave  a "Yes"  answer.  Or,  to  underscore  the  unmet 
needs,  we  may  say  that  of  the  youngsters  who  had  stated  the  choice  of 
their  future  occupations » about  one  half  of  the  boys  and,  on  the  average 
about  a third  of  the  girls  had  not  discussed  their  choice  with  their 
counselor  s . 


1 

1.  EH  Girwbevg.  Human  1 lesoupoee:  The  Wealth  of  a Nation,  flfew  Jerk: 
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Simon  and  $ckuetert  19S$. 


Among  the  several  of  the  reasons  given,  these  were  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  - - 

"I  haven't  gotten  to  it"; 

* * * 

"They  can't  help1’  or  "They're  not  interested"; 

* it  * 

*'l  don't  have  * counselor.'1 

Broken  down  by  sample  groups,  the  affirmative  answers  were-* 


'HA VS  YOU  DISCUSSED  THE  CHOICE  OF  TOUR  OCCUPATION  WITH  TOUR  COUNSELOR?1' 

P*f  Cent  of  ’Tab" 


Boy* 

Portland 

Gif  ii 

OutiJjdQ 

Portland 

While 

HacLaPiiftad  White 

Na|rQ 

UuHdiHified. 

Boy* 

Oirla 

51 

49 

63  ' 70 

55 

66 

4L 

be 

A comparison  o£  proportions  o£  "Yes"  answers  from  other  than  Negro 
youngsters  indicates  more  counselor  -student  contacts  about  future 
occupations  and  careers  in  the  Portland  area  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
state. 


Ginzberg  further  observes.. 


‘‘Fortunately,  much  of  'the  knowledge  which  youngsters 
require  to  help  them  with  thair  occupational  choice 
i«  gained  from  If  fa  directly— from  their  parent  a, 
relativae,  and  frlanda  and  from  ib*  community  in 
which  they  live." 
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Although  a discussion  of  occupational  choice  as  such  does  not  necessar- 
ily- amount  to  ’’gained11  help,  Ginsberg’s  statement,  in  general,  seems 
supported  by  the  data  gathered  in  our  inquiry-- 


"HAVE  YOU  DISCUSSED  THE  CHOICE  OF  YOUR  OCCUPATION  WITH  OTHERS?" 

Per  Cent  of  "Yes*'  Answers* 


Discussed  with: 

White 

Boys 

Portland 
Ne  gro 

Unclassified 

Ontside 

Portland 

Friends 

77 

64 

67 

70 

Teachers 

34 

39 

51 

36 

Parents  & relatives 

35 

27 

35 

35 

# 

Discussed  with: 

White 

Girls 

Portland 

Negro 

Unclassified 

Outside 

Portland 

Fr  lends 

89 

66 

88 

86 

Teachers 

52 

41 

62 

48 

Parents  fc  Relatives 

44 

46 

50 

54 

* Percentages  ara  not  Ttmtually 

• 

We  note  in  each  group,  relative  to  each  of  the  alternatives,  that  girls 
appear  more  communicative. 


We  further  gather  from  the  data^at  among  Negro  boys  and  girls* 
"friends"  seem  to  be  considered  confidants  in  matters  of  occupational 
aspirations  to  a lesser  extent  than  is  the  case  with  other  youth. 

Also,  a significant  indication  appears  to  be  the  comparatively  low  pro- 
portion of  Negro  boys  who  disdiss  their  plans  with  parents  or  relatives. 

i 

/ 

It  is  in  the  area  of  these  personal  relationships  that  communication 
about  such  matters,  by  comparison,  lags  behind  in  the  environment  of 
most  Negro  youth.  This;  then,  is  the  vacuum  to  be  filled  by  the  official 
programs  previously  nlentioned  (a  community  service  center,  a youth 
opportunity  center , etc. ) . 

/ 

/ 
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Yet  a vacuum  seems  to  exist  which  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
group  or  segment  of  our  youth. 

Next  to  the  focal  question  on  occupational  plans  and  goals,  one  of  the 
most  signal  importance  was  — 

"Would  you  like  to  hav«  Mutton  eotutttl  you  now 
/ H vitfa  r«g*rd  to  you*  pitot  fo*  « futti*o  oeewpatlool" 

P 

In  response,  of  all  boys  and  girls  who  stated  their  preferences  for  any 
particular  occupation  or  career,  from  40  to  80  per  cent  were  looking  for 
counseling  and  guidance  at  the  time  of  our  inquiry. 

This  is  the  detailed  picture- - 

"WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  HAVE  SOMEONE  COUNSEL  YOU  NOV?...  7" 

F«  Cent  of  ^Tes11  Aiuwer# 

Portland  ] 

Dor*  Girl*  r 

Whita  Ngero  Undijjlfled  While  Negro  Unelaftified 

69  66  50  51  82  40 


Outvlde 

Portland 


Boy 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  that  with  the  exception  of  Negro  boys,  the  male 
respondents  in  each, group  are  the  ones  more  desirous  to  talk  and  to 
listen  to  someone  about  their  goals.  Is  it  because  the  girls,  at  the  time 
of  the  survey,  already  had  done  most  of  their  talking  and  listening  to 
others?  Or,  is  it  rather  because  career  goals  and  occupational  objec- 
tives boys  generally  are  more  complex,  the  maimer  in  .which  they 
can  be  achieved  more  involved  and,  therefore,  sound  counsel  and  ad- 
vice require  more  expertise  and  are  harder  to  find? 

When  asked  who  they  think  could  advise  them,  a majority  gave  this 
simple  and  sensible  answer  *-  % 

"Soutoae  who  It  witklug  In  that 
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While  this  study  was  in  progress,  the  problem  which  exists  today  in  the 
relationship  between  some  of  our  youth  and  the  rest  of  society  deepened 
and  the  edges  of  conflict  sharpened. 

The  problem  is  one  of  many  facets  and  much  discussion  about  it  goes  on. 


We  have  tried  to  touch  on 
one  particular  aspect  which 
we  consider  basic  and  sig- 
nificant, It  seems  that 
others  share  our  view. 

Shortly  before  tbe  1963 
national  election,  public 
opinion  analyst  Samuel 
Lubell,  in  a series  of 
three  articles  on  the  prob- 
lem of  our  youth,  wrote 
that  the  question,  "What 
career  or  occupation  do 
you  intend  to  follow.  , , ?" 
was,  in  his  words,  "the 
most  revealing  single 
question  a young  person 
could  be  asked  these 
days. " 

He  explained  that  ans- 
wers to  this  question 
"leave  little  doubt  that 
one's  -hoice  of  vocation 
operates  as  both  the 
young  person's  sense  of 
economic  self  .interest 
and  as  a major  force 
shaping  how  he  identifies 
with  the  future, 11  This 
identification  with  the 

future  is  at  the  core  of  the  conflict.  It  indicates  whether  there  is  "alien- 
ation* " whether  the  young  person  feels  and  actsasa  "stranger  in  society" 
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with  nothing  to  give  and  nothing  to  gain,  or  one  ready  to  share  socie- 
ty's destiny  by  being  determined  to  shape  his  Own. 

The  impact  and  the  u :■/  cf  the  youth  problem  are  to  be  considered 

and  discussed  in  rela.  to  the  demographic  changes  in  this  country 

since  the  mid -1 960's.  In  1964,  there  were  2 . 8 , million  y sungsters 
reaching  the  age  18;  in  1965 --just  one  year  later --the  number  had 
jumped  to  3,  8 million.  (This  demographic  revolution,  incidentally, 
i$  not  confined  to  the  United  States;  Today  there  are  more  members 
of  the  under -25  generation  on  earth  than  at  ay  other  time.) 

Turning  to  the  local  scene,  projections  for  Oregon  indicate  that  the  male 
population  under  25  will  Increase  from  1960  to  1970  by  some  53  per  cent. 

*The  male  labor  force  in  the  same  age  br  cket  and  for  the  same  period 
will  increase  65  per  cent.  The  nun  her  of  females  in  Oregon  under  25 
will  rise  by  mole  than  50  per  cent  while  their  number  _r.  :he  labor  force 
will  jump  a whopping  90  per  cent.  * 

Viewing  this  general  trend,  Lubeix  concludes -- 


"This  Increase  h£s  generated  a whole  chain  reaction 
of  etrestae  end  strains,  reflecting  r.he  difficulties 
In  lull  e ting  do  many  youthful  alii  lone  Into  adult  * ■ 
society. 


"...Whatever  Speeds  the  assimilation  of  our  youth  into 
out  eOclel  and  occupational  Structure  Is  desirable, 
whatever  delays  or  obstruct 8 it  Is  harmful." 


Our  exploratory  effort  was  directed  at  the  young  people  at  a relatively 
early  stage  of  their  voyage.  The  signals  which  they  conveyed  through  _ 
their  response  therefore  were  rly  signals.  Therein  lies  their  sig- 
nificance. These  signals  sug^J3t  the  need  for  early  steps  to  encourage 
and  direct  the  young  toward  participation  and  ir.-olve me nt- -ter ms  one 
would  perhaps  prefer  to  Lubell's  11  assimilation, ''  v \ seems  to  make 
little,  if  any,  allowance  for  the  perennial  fact  that  every  new  generation 
will  turn  to  new  ideas  and  question  old  ones. 


The  principal  message  is  essentially  affirmative;  Oregon's  young  people, 
in  an  overwhelming  majority,  hope  to  pursue  a life  of  positive  purpose 
within  our  social  and  occupational  structure. 

Nine  out  of  10  boys  and  girls  in  Oregon  in  the 
^ 16 -18-year -age-group  have  some  specific  am. 

bition,  idea  or  plan  concerning  their  future  oc- 
cupation. 
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Personal  interest  in  the  preferred  job  or 
career  is  by*  far  the  most  important 
among  several  motivating  factors  for  all 
£ Oregon  boys  and  girls,  white  and  black. 

Thus  the  pursuit  they  wish  to  follow  i3 
, me  ant  not  only  as  an  activity  to  provide 
the  means  of  living  but  also  living  with 
meaning. 

These  two  major  findings  are  brought  into  proper  perspective,  however, 
by  the  further  indication  that  - „ 

From  40  to  80  per  cent  of  the  young  peo- 
ple of  high  school  age  who  already  have 
some  idea  or  plan  as  to  their  future  oc„ 
cupation  are  looking  for  advice  ana  direc- 
tion  in  connection  with  their  youthful  am  - 
bit  ions . 


Here  is  an  open  challenge  to  the  concerned  community  of  adults.  There 
are  others.  They  are  implied  in  these  findings.. 

In  Portland,  an  average  of  seven  per  cent 
of  the  white  and.  13  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
youngsters  between  the  ages  of  16  and  13 
had  no  plans  or  ideas  about  their  future 
" occupations.  Of  the  Portia*  * boys  and 
girls  in  the  unclassified  sample  of  the 
same  age  group,  10  per  cent  did  not  state 
any  occupational  goal$. 

Among  Portland  boys  of  the  Negro  and  un- 
classified samples,  the  proportion  of  those 
who  had  plans  or  ideas  abotft  their  future 
occupations  was  smaller  in  the  older  group 
0 (16.18  years)  than  in  the  group  which  also 

included  the  lower  age  level,  i.e, , from  14 
years  up.  In  other  words,  there  is  a "shrink- 
age" of  hopes  and  plans  as  the  reality  of  the 
world  of  work  draws  nearer. 

r 
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No  such  melting  away  of  early  ambitions  oc- 
curs among  girls.  Both  white  and  Negro  girls 
maintain  practically  the  same  level  of  "goal 
orientation”  when  broader  or  narrower  age 
brackets  are  applied.  This  indication,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  generally  more  girls  than 
# boys  reported  preferences  as  to  future  jobs  or 
careers,  suggests  that  the  more  "traditional” 
and  circumscribed  occupational  hopes  of  women 
have  a better  chance  to  withstand  the  lack  of 
adequate  advice  and  encouragement  than  many 
of  the  more  far-reaching  or  imaginative  choices 
of  boys. 


Along  the  same  line,  we  may  interpret  the  point  made  by  the  study  that 
more  boys  than  gix'ls  believe  their  occupational  hopes  will  not  material- 
ize because  they  w&l  have  to  accept  the  first  job  they  can  get. 

There  appear*;  to  be  a characteristic  relationship  between  the  student 
versus  nonstudent  situation  among  white  and  Negro  youngsters  on  one 
hand  and  their  respective  evaluations  as  to  the  most  important  require- 
ments to  achieve  occupational  goals  on  the  other. 

The  reported  proportion  of  dropouts  among  Negroes  was  notably  higher 
than  among  whites.  But  while  Negro  boys  listed  almost  twice  as  many 
dropouts  in  their  ranks  as  did  white  boys,  the  respective  difference  be- 
tween Negro  and  white  girls  was  comparatively  small. 

When  it  comes  tc  the  question  of  "what  it  takes"  to  reach  one's  occupa- 
tional objective,  white  boys  and  girls  list  "education"  first  and  "hard 
work  and  perseverance"  second;  Negro  youngsters  reverse  the  order,  4 
giving  "hard  work  and  perseverance"  top  priority  and  relegating  "edu- 
cation" to  second  place.  However,  in  view  of  what  has  just  beer,  ob- 
served regarding  the  respective  differences  in  dropout  incidence,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  while  the  response  from  Negro  boys  has  "edu- 
cation" follow  "hard  work  and  perseverance"  by  a substantial  margin 
in  scoring  points,  the  difference  in  evaluation  as  reported  by  the  Negro 
girls  is  only  minimal. 

In  general,  the  reaction  of  Negro  youngsters  to  the  question  of  "what  it 
takes"  seems  to  reflect  a "make -do"  determination  with  regard  to  "hard 
work  and  perseverance*"  as  a result  of  past  experiences  wit?  the  educa- 
tional process.  {However,  the  notable  difference  in  the  attitude  of  boys 
and  girls  among  Negro  youth,  once  again,  seems  to  support  the  thesis 
that  the  girls  are  more  responsive  to  the  idea  of  education. ) 


But,  the  aspect  of  particular  importance,  regardless  of  group  or  sex, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  11  education  and  "hard  work" --concepts  represent- 
ing personal  effort  and  endeavor--are  considered  the  most  necessary 
elements  in  achieving  the  stated  occupational  goal. 

This,  in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  young  people  with  occupational 
goals  for  the  future  and  with  personal  interest  in  those  goals  as  their 
most  decisive  motivation,  is  rather  significant.  The  young  people 
reveal  that  at  an  early  stage  in  their  lives,  at  least,  there  is  no  general 
mood  of  incipient  alienation  or  social  dropout  attitude. 


The  rating  which  education  receives  as  a means  of  achieving  the  indivi- 
dual's occupational  goal,  besides  being  affected  by  past  scholastic  ex- 
perience, often  is  determined  primarily  by  the  type  of  goal  tne  person 
choses  for  himself  or  herself. 

The  "setting  of  the  type  of  goal,'1  often  is  determined  b'y  the  circum„ 
stances  in  which  a young  person  finds  himself  or  herself.  We  have  found 
that  Negro  boys  and  girls  more  frequently  reported  some  kind  of  initial 
personal  experience  in  the  occupations  they  indicated  as  their  choices 
than  did  white  youngsters.  To  say  that  this  familiarity  with  a future 
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occupation  makes  the  choices  of  Negro  youth  “less  of  a guessing  game* 11 
would  be  a perhaps  true  but  sadly  ironic  comment  on  their  equation. 

Most  of  the  Negroes'  choices  still  are  confined  to  occupational  categories 
Within  comparatively  easy  reach  which  offer  easier  access  to  practical 
experience.  Or,  as  the  report  puts  it  ("The  inherent  quality  of  this  sit. 
uation  is  a negative  one:  the  limitation  of  choice 'is  th*1  cause  of  the 
lesser  limitation  in  practical  experience.  " 


At  the  conclusion  of  a recent  interview*  Senator  Barry  Goldwater>  a 
spokesman  for  political  conservatism,  was  asked.. 


*'lf  you  could  give  i iMiMge  to  po rente  and  to  young 
people*  vbet  mull  you  My  on  tfee  been  of  your  ex- 
perience in  t reveling  around  :*  all  theae  college 
grouper* 


His  answer  waS-_ 


"1  think  the  advice  la  needed  more  by  parents  than 
the  young.  1 would  get  with  your  children-- 

live  with  then*  . 

'*How--aa  to  the  children- -frankly*  what  lrve  seen, 

1 think  they  are  doing  pretty  darn  good*  1 think  1 
an  very  safe  In  saying  again  vhat  I’ve  said  before: 
this  is  the  best  generation  I’ve  eeen  In  my  life- 
time." 


Our  inquiry  indicated  that  parents  appear  to  influence,  alone  or  in  con. 
junction  with  others,  the  youngster's  occupational  choice  wherever  it 
is  not  a completely  independent  one.  This,  however  * is  a relative, 
assessment,  applying  to  a situation  where  all  others  particularly  school 
counselors*  play  minor  roles* 

It  was  "pointed  out  that,  v'ith  a few  exceptions,  most  parents  had  some 
notion  regarding  the  career  hopes  and  wishes  of  their  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  about  three  out  of  10  reacted  with  varying  degrees  of  in. 
difference  to  the  disclosures  of  those  hopes  and  wishes.  They  did  not, 
in  the  words  of  Barry  Goldwater,  “get  with  their  children. . . “ 

There  also  is  the  question  whether , besides  the  need  of  getting  with 
their  children*  the  parents  actually  are  in  a position  of  effectively  "get- 
ting with"  the  new  dimensions  of  their  children's  era.  In  our  fast, 
moving  time,  there  is  indeed  a generation  gap  between  today's  and 
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tomorrow's  jobs  and  their  educational  demands.  Parents  can  and 
should  provide  understanding  and  interest.  But,  in  a world  of  grow- 
ing complexity,  how  many  will  be  able  to  guide  and  advise  their 
children?  And  how  much  more  critical  must  this  question  be  in  one. 
parent  families  or  in  homes  of  the  socially  and  educationally-  disad- 
vantaged where  the  .arenfcs*  background  and  qualifications  do  not 
match  the  demands  of  today,  let  alone  those  of  tomorrow? 
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LET  U$  BE  RESPONSIVE  TO  THEIR  QUEST 


These  questions  need  to  be  answered.  The  challenges  must  be  met. 
The  point  of  departure  in  our  thinking  in  terms  of  a practical  pla?<, 
program  or  experiment  must  be  the  proposition  which  was  stated 
before.. that  Oregon's  young  people  in  their  teens,  in  spite  of  doubt, 
ing  and  distrusting  the  older  generation,  want  to  be  part  of  society 
rather  than  stand  apart  from  it. 

Therefore,  when  they  speak  of  their  ambitions  and  aspirations,  let 
us  listen*  They  seek  not  promises  of  things  to  get  but  opportunities 
for  things  to  do.  Let  us  be  responsive  to  their  quest. 

They  look  for  advice  and  direction,  and  when  asked  who  they  think 
could  advise  and  direct  them  best,  their  simple  and  sensible  ans. 

wer  is:  "Someone  who  is  doing  what  1 would  like  to  do. " 

¥ 

¥ 

They  understandably  wish  to  get  a close  look  at  the  reality  of  their 
goals  so  that  they  can  say  they  know  what  they  want  and  they  want 
what  they  know.  Ambitions  and  aspirations  which  can  stand  the 
light  of  objective  scrutiny  must  not  be  allowed  to  wither  - away  in  the 
solitude  of  youthful ’disappointments  and  frustrations.  Their  poten. 
tial  must  not  remain  untapped  and  untested*  Through  our  indiffer- 
ence, the  young  may  lose  today  what  we  all  shall  miss  tomorrow. 

The  less  they  know  about  the  real  world  of  work  they  are  expected 
to  enter  . .because  of  conditions  of  their  environment,  be  they  econo- 
mic,  social,  (Cultural  or  ethnic — the  more  they  should  be  exposed  to 
that  world'll  work  through  regular  contact  and  communication. 

To  establish  such  contacts  and  communications  on  a regular  basis, 
the  approach  must  be  direct,  practical  and  effective* 

It  calls  for  the  setting  up  of  — 


A referral  system  which  brings  boys  and 
girls  regularly  into  contact  with  establish- 
ments and  enterprises  which  have  to  do 
with  their  chosen  or  preferred  occupations 
and  a system,  which  establishes  direct  com- 
munications between  the  boys  and  girls  and 
the  men  and  women  actively  engaged  in  those 
fields. 
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Oregon  youngsters  from  16  to  18  years 
of  age  thus  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  check  periodically  the  individual  con. 

^ cepts  of  their  hoped -foi  careers  and  voca- 
tional preferences  against  the  reality  of 
the  occupations,  and,  consequently,  be 
either  reassured  or  redirected  in  their 
planning  for  the  future. 

This  program,  enabling  our  young  people 
to  talk  to  practitioners  of  the  pursuits  they 
wish  to  make  their  own  and  to  observe  them  ' 

9 at  work  may  be  developed  in  its  initial  phase 
on  a limited  experimental  scale,  covering 
certain' areas  or  a number  of  designated 
schools. 

The  Oregon  Bureau  of  Labor  should  serve 
as  the  main  career  plans  collection  point 
and  referral  center.  Following  its  guiding 
philosophy  of  looking  at  labor  and  manage. 

. 9 ment  as  components  rather  than  opponents 
in  our  economy,  the  Bureau  is  in  a position 
to  reach,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with,  a great 
number  and  variety  of  segments  of  Oregon- 
ians at  work. 

Organizations  representing  business  and  in- 
dustry, labor  unions,  professional  and  trade 
'associations  and  Chambers  of  Commerce 
9 should  function  as  relay  stations,  referring 
within  their  respective  areas  of  interest 
young  people  according  to  occupational  goals 
and  preferences* 

This  plan  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  all  who  are  determined  to  see  the 
potential  of  our  youth  developed  to  the  fullest.  What  a majority  of  Oregon 
young  people  essentially  want  is  not  a life  with  tasks  equal  to  their  abil~ 
ities  but  abilities.  equaLto_their  tasks. 

If  they  are  willing  to  "drive11  rather  than  to  "drift,  " they  should  find  road 
signs  along  their  way  to  avoid  the  dead_end  streets. 
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Foreword 

Certain  emerging  patterns  related  to  the  academic  And  industrial  approaches  to 
education,  training  and  manpower  development  in  the  graphic  communications 
industries  are  evident.  These  patterns  require  the  increases  time  and  attention 
of  industry  iranagt  nont»  and  those  who  develop  the  c^rxiculum  by  which  the 
youth  of  today  ai.d  tomorrow  will  be  guided, 

For  mary  years,  the  educational  and  training  efforts  of  the  schools  and  the 
industry  have  produced  less  manpower  than  management  and  the  production 
lines  of  the  industry  have  needled,  But  the  picture  is  more  complex  than  to  reduce 
the  problem  of  graphic  arts  education  to  a shortage  of  Persons  coming  from  the 
schools  and  industry  training  programs  to  fill  today's  and  tomorrow’s  jobs,  For 
longer  than  we  would  like  to  admit,  Lhe  industry  has  been  impeded  by  having  at 
its  disposal  only  a narrow  spectrum  of  skills  to  fill  a growing  number  of  jobs; 
jobs  which  are  craft,  as  well  as  increasingly  management  and  science  oriented. 
Neither  have  the  schools  been  able  to  appeal  to  a wide  enough  range  of  talents  to 
channel  sufficient  manpower  into  the  ever -widening  range  of  career  opportunities 
in  the  industry.  While  the  schools  are  no*  meant  to  provide  a "finished1*  individual 
to  the  ranks  of  the  industry>  they  are  all  too  often  accused  of  graduating  those 
who , .-e  not  ready  to  assume  responsibility  fr  indur'ry. 

These  ct  isos  have  been  brought  to  tight  more  clearly  in  recent  years  because  of 
the  vast  numbers  which  will  be  needed  in  the  industry  in  th4  immediate  future,  and 
the  ever-increasing  vai  ieties  of  career  opportunities  in  the  industry  related  to 
ihe  sciences,  management,  and  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  careers  and 
others.  There  is  an  obviotis  need  fora  better  industrial  image  which  will  attract  the 
young  person  to  fill  these  new  career  challenges.  There  is  an  even  greater  need  for 
the  school?  and  the  industry  to  collaborate  on  the  development  and  standardization 
of  curi'iculums  on  every  level  which  ,vill  prepare  youth  for  industry  jobs  which 
did  not  exist  five  or  ten  years  ago,  and  which  may  not  exist  today. 
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A primary  source  of  assistance  to  our  efiorts  lies  in  the  willingness  of  the  Federal 
government  to  partially  underwrite  educational  programs  in  our  schools,  and 
a variety  of  training  programs  in  the  industry.  Delay  and  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  our  educational  institutions,  as  well  as  industry  and  its  associations,  to 
cooperate  with  one  another,  and  with  the  government  will  only  create  a more 
serious  problem  and  o£  deeper  complexities. 

For  two  successive  years  the  Foundation  tas  held  special  educational  conferences 
on  the  specific  problems  surrounding  graphic  arts  education  in  the  schools  and 
the  industry.  The  general  education  proceedings  for  the  1969  education  meetings 
represent  an  analysis  of  the  variety  of  education  and  training  programs  available 
to  and  conducted  by  the  industry.  They  represent  an  analytical  approach  to 
education  and  training  problems  the  industry  faces  today,  and  increasingly 
tomorrow.  Opinions  and  ideas  are  set  forth  which  will  provide  the  structure  for 
basic  solutions  fcrsome  of  our  most  Pressing  manpower  problems,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  utilization  of  younger  talent  being  graduated  from  our  technical  and 
community  colleges  and  universities 

Dr.  Jack  Simich 

Education  Director 

Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation 
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The  Community  College  - An  Aid  to  Industry 

by  Kermit  C.  Morrissey 


ABSTRACT 

The  two-year  community  college  can  beau  affective  oid  to  industry  by 
helping  to  meet  Us  current  need  for  trained  personnel.  Presently , almost 
one-third  of  all  students  in  higher  education  are  enrolled  in  community 
colleges.  This  figure  is  expected  to  reach  50  percent  by  1975.  Industry 
must  work  with  area  community  colleges  in  the  development  of  up-to- 
date  training  programs. 

The  Community  College,  3 two-year  public  phenomenon,  is  clearly  abrasive 
in  a mitnber  of  ways,  deeply  upsetting  to  the  American  mentality  and  to 
some  extent  a jarring , democratizing,  and  popularizing  foice  in  connection 
with  higher  education.  What  we  are  doing  now  in  the  nationwide  community 
college  movement  is  the  broad  underpinning  of  everything  that  will  take 
place  in  higher  education  tomorrow. 

I had  a delightful  discussion  prior  to  the  meeting  about  some  of  ny  exper- 
iences at  Branded.  Dr.  Paul  Noble  from  New  York  asked  me  why  Brandeis 
had  not  gone  into  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  with  the  incredible  demands  com- 
ing upon  it.  The  pressure  on  admission  in  the  freshman  class  was  enor- 
mous. As  a private  institution,  probably  the  finest  decision  Brandeis  ever 
made  in  anticipation  of  the  larger  future  was  that  they  would  'ccro  their  pre- 
cious resources  into  something  very  special  and  excellent,  and  that  thCv 
would  not  try  to  do  uhat  only  the  taxpayer  Is  going  to  be  able  to  afford  in  the 
matter  of  higher  education. 


£0  C o 


The  public  two-year  community  colleges  now  enroll  very  close  to  one-third 
of  all  students  and  adults  taking  advantage  of  higher  educational  opportunity. 
This  will  increase  to  fifty  percent  by  1975,  according  to  figures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  For  all  of  you  who  are  fathers 
like  myself,  the  odds  are  that  your  son  or  daughter  will  receive  his  entry 
into  higher  education  at  a two-year  community  institution  which  will  be  heav- 
ily subsidized  by  state,  local,  and  increasingly  the  federal  governments,  I 
would  suggest  to  everyone  here  that  these  new  institutions*  which  began  as 
local  concerns,  are  no  longer  really  local.  The  two-year  public'  college  in 
America  is  now  so  clearly  a matter  of  national  interest  that  recently  Senator 
Harrison  Williams  introduced  the  Omnibus%0ominunity  College  Bill  in  Wash- 
ington, with  thirty-three  congressional  dignitaries  sponsoring  it,  and  with 
so  many  congressmen  lining  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  that  it  is  quite 
clear  that  within  a very  few  years  we  will  be  reporting  to  HEW  and  receiving 
support  on  a regular  basis,  the  same  as  we  do  today  from  Harrisburg  and 
the  same  as  we  do  from  various  state  capitals  in  the  United  States,  This  is 
now  a national  matter;  no  longer  can  support  of  the  community  college  come 
entirely  from  within  the  framework  of  the  local  community;  the  federal  part- 
nership is  absolutely  required* 


Emphasis  on  Student  Qualification 

Now,  what  do  we  in  the  community  colleges  do?  First,  we  behave  in  a no- 
tably different  fashion  than  collegiate  institutions  have  ever  behaved  in  the 
American  Past,  Our  concern  is  not  with  the  prior  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  rather  with  what  kind  of  program  we  can  prepare  for  that  boy  or 
girl  who  comes  to  us  seeking  service.  We  are  not  concerned  with  whether 
he  was  in  the  top  ten  percent  of  his  class.  1 have  always  been  fascinated  by 
the  rejection  of  American  pluralism  in  the  stress,  for  example,  on  SAT 


scores.  Life  is  a rather  longer  game  played  by  different  rules,  and  yet  we 
all  pretend  this  is  a Perfectly  valid  standard  of  educational  Judgment. 

Several  million  students  have  transferred  to  fov  -year  colleges  and  univer- 
sities from  public  two-year  colleges,  and  have  done  well.  To  get  French  11, 
or  History  1,  or  Biology  0,  you  can  do  well  in  a "store  front11  if  you  have  the 
faculty;  in  feet,  a four-year  setting  is  really  not  needed  to  begin.  For  those 
of  you  who  believe  a select  setting  adds  to  the  excellence  of  education,  we 
recommend  that  you  read  the  latest  rep'  ~t  by  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation on  this  subject.  This  report  makes  perfectly  clear  that  where  the  stu- 
dent went  to  school  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  education  the  student 
happened  to  receive.  The  student  got  his  education  with  his  interest,  drive, 
dominance,  and  the  rest  of  it.  SO  the  idea  that  there  are  special  places  of 
excellence  to  develop  is,  1 think,  very  narrow  and  suspect;  most  recent  re- 
search suggests  very  much  the  opposite.  The  community  college— the  public 
two-year  college — on  a broad  geographic  base  with  substantial  federal,  state, 
and  local  funding  will  provide  equality  of  opportunity  from  coast  to  coast. 

My  dentist  called  me  from  Arlington,  Virginia,  last  night;  his  bc^  has  to  get 
into  the  University  of  Vermont  and  he  is  twenty -five  points  light.  A distin- 
guished citizen  of  Pittsburgh  stopped  me  on  the  street  last  week;  his  boy  is 
a splendid  boy  who  has  gone  to  a great  privaLe  school  but  he  has  only  a fifty, 
and  he  must  go  to  a resident  institution  in  New  England;  and  on  and  on.  You 
have  heard  it  all  before.  It  is  a monotonous  kind  of  thing  and  it  is  tragic  in 
some  ways  becau  ;e  it  reflects  an  older  view  of  life.  But  there  is  something 
special  about  particular  kinds  of  institutions  that  will  guarantee  life's  chances 
to  peopie  to  whom  they  wouid  not  otherwise  be  available.  I suggest  that  it  is 
becoming  less  and  less  true  and  that  we  have  a lot  of  catching  up  to  do  iu 
terms  of  understanding. 


Problems  of  the  Conventional  University 

The  community  college  is  not  just  the  underpinning  of  four-year  institutions. 
That  Job,  1 would  suspect,  could  be  done  at  bargain  rates  to  you  as  taxpay- 
ers. That  is  not  where  the  problem  really  lies.  The  problem  for  the  public 
community  college  is  that  it  starts  with  a different  kind  of  thrust — a differ- 
ent approach  to  the  whole  Problem  and  the  whole  challenge  of  human  diver- 
sity that  faces  it.  Not  everyone  wants  an  exclusively  verbal  experiences  not 
everyone  is  equipped  either  in  background  or  interest  for  a liberal  arts  cur- 
riculum that  was  set  down  by  the  president  of  Yale  in  1876.  or  whenever  it 
was.  and  has  been  only  slightly  modified  in  all  the  years  since.  That  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  needs  of  human  diversity  in  our  kind  of  changing  society. 


The  land  grant  colleges  and  the  land  grant  universities  allegedly  were  begun 
to  serve  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  to  train  people  to  perform  specific  and 
useful  roles  in  the  economy  of  agriculture  and  the  economy  of  industry. 
Gradually,  due  to  the  pressure  of  demand,  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
whole  character  of  their  operations  to  the  point  that  now  several  land  grant 
universities  are  competitive  with  Harvard  and  Princeton;  indeed,  they  are 
indistinguishable  from  them.  So  we  have  had  a major  change,  and  we  now 
need  to  recreate  the  principles  of  the  Mori’ll  Act  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 


The  Morrill  Act  of  the  Twentieth  Century  is  the  Williams  Omnibus  Commu- 
nity College  Bill  now  before  the  United  States  Senate,  on  which  hearings  will 
be  held  this  year.  The  national  interest  to  which  1 refer  will  be  the  subject 
of  discussion  to  make  perfectly  sure  that  these  institutions  are  able  to  pro- 
vide some  of  our  current  imminent  needs  in  traiairvg  people  for  effective  and' 
specific  roles  in  a technological  world  where  the  demands  are  considerable. 


Now  a beginning  has  already  been  made.  The  community  colleges,  in  moat 
cases,  have  not  waited  for  federal  assistance  in  order  to  proceed.  Priori- 
ties have  already  developed  extensive  programs  in  the  two-year  public  ccl- 
lege  Such  as  the  health  technologies  in  two-year  nursing;  this  in  direct  con- 
junction with  hospitals  and  professional  associations — half-time  in  the  col- 
lege and  half-time  in  the  laboratory,  half-time  in  the  college  and  half-time 
in  nursing  service  in  the  hospital.  Numerous  industrial  technologies  are  al- 
ready developed  at  the  two-year  public  college  level;  they  have  both  soft- 
ware  and  hardware.  : 

Effectiveness  of  the  Community  College  Movement 

The  Community  College  System  in  Pittsburgh  has  developed  a public  service 
institute  where,  for  example;;  some  two  hundred  fifty  policemen  are  now  be- 
ginning a .Etalice  Science  Program  leading  to  a degree,  One  hundred  new  re- 
cruits soon  will  come  from  the  area  high  schools  to  begin  a career  in  law 
enforcement.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Fire  Safety  Technology  Programs  for 
people'now  on  the  job  who  may  be  inadequately  trained  for  what  is  required 
of  theifi.  The  Community  College  also  has  an  appeal  to  youth  going  into  the 
areas  of  civil  technology. 

What  is  the  advantage  of  this  type  of  college  offering?  First,  this  system 
calls  upon  the  total  population.  There  are  people  here  today  from  Kansas 
City,  Kansas ; Chicago,  Illinois;  perhaps  somt  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
Hartford,  Connecticut;  Cleveland,  Ohio.  These  are  all  areas  where  what- 
ever 1 am  saying  about  this  community  college  can  be  translated  to  those 
community  environments.  The  public  two-year  colleges  are  waiting  to  be 
used  in  an  appropriate  way  to  meet  the  needs  of  industry  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  needs  of  individuals  on  the  other.  In  this  sense,  the  community  col- 
lege is  the  "mid-wife"  at  the  present  time  to  the  technological  changes  of 


our  society;  it  provides  the  kind  of  training  needed  by  industry,  and  at  the 
same  time  recruits  from  a large  enoi^h  population  to  make  certain  results 
can  be  achieved. 

We  have  1,600,  qQG  people  in  this  particular  County.  The  recruiting  base  is 
massive  for  whatever  the  College  attempts  to  do.  It  recruits  from  among 
adults  and  from  high  school  graduates.  The  Veterans'  Administration  tells 
us  that,  of  the  more  than  1,  000  veterans  who  are  leaving  the  service  every 
year,  seventy-five  percent  have  a high  school  diploma  and  twenty-five  Per- 
cent do  not.  My  concern  is  the  twenty -five  Percent  who  do  not.  How  can  we 
adapt  federal  Policy  to  welcome  those  people  ? The  recruitment  capacity  of 
the  two-year  public  college  is  considerablv  larger  and  more  embraslve  than 
that  of  other  institutions.  We  are  not  concerned,  really,  with  where  one 
stood  before,  but  rather  where  one  stands  now.  For  example,  our  testing 
begins  seriously  after  the  student  admitted.  We  apply  various  kinds  of 
tests  to  determine  where  the  individual  is  most  likely  to  have  a succ  ssful 
experience.  I would  expect  that  the  first  rule  of  education — and  this  after  a 
century  of  dialogue  about  this  very  controversial  matter — Is  that  education 
to  be  meaningful  should  be  easy;  it  should  be  a successful  experience  for  the 
individual,  leading  him  into  the  escalation  that  follows  any  kind  of  Intelligent 
self-directed  life. 

The  public  college,  flexible  in  its  admission  Policy,  can  apply  a variety  of 
standards  and  tests  to  people  that  come  in  order  to  plac^  them  at  the  level 
where  they  are  most  likely  to  have  success.  At  the  present  time  in  this  par- 
ticular system,  we  have  ab^ut  twenty  percent  In  career  programs  out  of  the 
6,000  people  enrolled;  we  have  fifteen  to  eighteen  Percent  enrolled  in  various 
business  programs;  and  the  balance  in  Liberal  Arts,  with  some  career  op- 


tions  coming  out  of  that  such  as  medical  records  librarian*  social  welfare 
aides,  and  teachers'  aides.  There  are  a large  number  of  jobs  in  software 
that  come  out  of  Liberal  Arts  in  the  Community  College  that  will  not  be  evi- 
dent in  overall  statistics.  Fortunately,  twenty  percent  of  any  graduating 
class  ^111  transer  to  fourty  ear  institutions,  eighty  percent  will  and  should 
be  prepared  for  some  meaningful  career  or  a meaningful  life  in  connection  ~ 
with  industry. 

Community  College  Industry  Rapport 

We  have  had  rather  good  results  with  advertising  agencies  in  connection  with 
commercial  art.  for  examPie,  Our  people  prove  to  be  very  much  in  demand 
and  are  functioning  very  effectively  following  study  with  us.  A large  number 
of  students  have  already  been  employed  by  United  States  Steel  and  Westing- 
house,  and  are  progressing.  This  happens  to  be  the  city  where  the  Graphic 
Arts  Technical  Foundation  is  located,  serving  a national  industry  made  up 
of  many  small  parts.  Your  Foundation  Executive  Director,  Mr*  William 
Webber,  has  advised  me  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  industry,  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  no  institution  is  as  well  suited  as  GATE  to  perform 
the  functions  that  yea  will  require  in  the  conduct  of  our  own  enterprise  as 
you  undergo  change.  You  have  already  undergone  it,  most  of  you,  8"d  you 
are  now  beginning  to  look  for  people  who  will  be  productive  employees.  That 
"know  how"  will  he  present  In  a combination  between  the  public  community 
college  in  America,  wherever  it  is,  and  your  industry.  We  are  In  dialogue 
with  the  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation  in  Pittsburgh  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  a Ml  program  of  at  least  two  technical  specialities  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Mr*  Clarence  Harlowe,  Chairmau  of  the  GATF  Education  Committee,  has 
been  closely  associated  with  a community  college  in  the  Washington,  D,  C. , 


Area.  They  have  developed  programs,  recruited  people,  and  are  now 
beginning  the  development  of  instructional  and  technical  capacity  in  that  city. 
1 am  sure  that  you  from  other  cities  have  already  entered  into  such  discus- 
sions; if  you  have  not,  in  your  own  economic  self-interest  I would  suggest 
that  vou  consider  its  initiation. 


May  I mention  one  particular  item  here.  In  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968  there  was  included  a very  special  provision  that  may  be  of  ma- 
jor interest  to  some  of  the  industries  represented  here  today.  There  ist  for 
the  first  time  in  federal  legislation,  an  Incentive  for  the  development  of  co- 
operative programs — incentives  for  the  college,  for  the  industry,  and  for  the 
individual.  Individuals  who  follow  a program  of  study  anu  technical  training, 
and  who  atsobpend  a portion  of  their  time  on  various  types  of  on-the-job  ex- 
periences as  an  integral  part  of  their  education,  would  benefit  themselves 
and  society. 


The  Community  College  Student — Who.Is  He? 

We  have  a new  college  generation.  Nitft%-four  percent  of  those  on  our  three 
campuses  come  frem  families  where  no  previous  member  of  the  family  has 
ever  attended  college  at  any  level.  So  it  is  all  new;  a totally  new  experience. 
To  some  extent  it  is  a threatening  experience,  certainly  in  the  sense  that  no 
one  in  their  families  ever  did  it  before  them.  The  families  themselves  are 
torn  between  the  vocational  needs  as  they  see  it  and  the  program  of  study  for 
technical  education  that  the  individual  is  pursuing.  To  some  extent  the  pro- 
gram of  study  is  actually  a denial  of  income-producing  time,  and  to  some 
extent  a threat  to  the  family.  So  we  have  a very  Interesting  situation.  In  the 
public  two-year  college  wherever  we  can  develop  a cooperative  program  we 
will  hold  the  student's  relationship  to  his  own  family;  this  makes  more  tan- 


gible  the  goal  £nd  advantage  of  specific  location  in  an  occupation  following 
the  completion  of  the  degree* 


The  cooperative  program  would  accomplish  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  program  if  it  could  be  effectively  worked  out  It  would  preserve  mo- 
tivation for  this  new  college  generation  whc  want,  need,  and  require  some- 
thing quite  tangible  while  undergoing  the  educational  experience.  These 
youths  are  not  retreating  into  the  folds  of  academia  and  getting  checks  from 
middle-class  fathers  in  order  to  sustain  their  own  notions  of  human  individ- 
uality. It  is  quite  a different  cup  of  tea.  These  youths  are  looking  so  desper- 
ately for  the  next  rung  of  the  ladder — they  want  it,  and  they  very  much  want 
to  climb.  They  need  it;  society  needs  it  to  introduce  new  sources  of  manpow- 
er; and,  there  for  Of  I would  look  upon  the  cooperative  program  between  indus- 
try and  public  two-year  colleges  i&  urban  environments  as  cne  of  the  finest 
down-payments  that  can  be  made  in  the  interest  of  everyone  concerned — 

industry,  the  individual*  and  the  college. 

* 


Future  of  the  Community  College 

1 anticipate  that,  within  a relatively  few  years,  the  number  of  students  in 
colleges  will  not  be  any  more  impressive  than  the  number  of  adults*  Our 
cwn  estimates  for  this  County  ere  that,  in  1974,  we  will  have  an  equal  num- 
ber of  adults  and  students,  That  is  who  we  will  always  service — a large  num- 
ber ef  adults  who  have  been  out  of  school  for  many  years;  people  seeking  re- 
training, new  careers,  and  new  lives — new  ways  of  getting  Into  the  swing  of 
things;  new  ways  of  learning  that  enlarge  the  recruitment  capacity  beypnd  the 
high  school  graduate  pool,  which  is  not  at  all  the  whole  issue  for  the  public 
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The  public  community  college  is  created  to  serve  everybody;  it  is  Publicly 
funded,  and  it  is  here  to  provide  a means  of  linking  various  kinds  of  needs. 
There  are  industrial  needs,  commercial  needs,  banking  needs,  library  needs, 
police  needs,  and  health  needs.  These  needs  must  all  be  met  by  the  new  cat- 
alyst, or  tilts  new  "raid^wife, " called  the  two-year  public  college.  No  four- 
year  college  can  pretend  to  perform  its  responsibilities;  no  university  would 
dare  to  try.  We  are, here  entirely  because  other  institutions  have  outgrown 
one  part  of  their  original  purpose.  This  institution  was  created  in  order  to 
■e-establish,  the  urban  land  giant  concept  in  our  time;  to  provide  excellent 
rinds  of  technical  training;  to  be  adaptive;  to  provide  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  chances,  if  needed,  for  Americans  on  the  educational  merry-go- 
round;  and  in  effect,  to  be  a source  of  public  investment  for  the  enhancement 
of  private  life  and  the  public  good.  I think  it  is  quite  the  most  exciting  and 
interesting  thing  that  is  happening  in  American,  education  today.  Unless  this 
is  done,  and  done  superbly  well,  we  are  wasting  an  aw  fill  lot  of  our  time  and 
money  in  baccalaureate  degrees.’*;  statistics  on  baccalaureates  may  produce 
humility  the  audience.  Only  two  out  of  every  tea  high  school  graduates  in 
American  Society  will  ever  receive  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  idea  of  an 
entire  educational  system  sending  twenty  percent  of  the  entire  propulation  to 
four-year  colleges  or  universities  is  a monstrous  horror,  in  my  view.  This 
institution — the  community  college — is  created  to  do  justice  to  the  immense 
diversity  of  human  personality,  to  meet  the  needs  of  various  kinds  of  indus- 
tries and  the  kind  of  technological  change  which  we  are  undergoing  in  every 
industry.  This  applies  tolegal  services,  medical  services,  the  production 
of  films,  and  everything  we  do.  These  changes  cannot  have  the  kind  of  pro- 
ductive manpower  necessary  unless  the  public  community  college  is  indeed 
the  mid-wife  between  a supportive  industry,  a recruitment  capacity  on  the 
part  of  the  college,  *and  substantial  public  funding  in  the  middle  to  make  the 
atm  nnsjathle.  This  is  reallv  what  the  game  is  all  about.  It  Is  a new 


kind  of  technical  education,  but  I suggest  that  without  it  we  can  not  face 
tomorrow. 

An  example  of  community  interest  in  local  Programs  is  the  Pdlice  Training 
ffcogram  in  Allegheny  County.  Within  a three-month  period  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  police  training  has  been  transformed.  Fairly  modest  investments  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Foundation  made  funds  available  at  critical  pri- 
ority points,  in  terms  of  local  manpower  needs,  bonanzas  which  we  had  no 
right  to  anticipate  resulted. 

I am,  then,  an  unabashed  champion  of  the  two-year  public  college  as  a means 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  maximum  number  of  American  people.  ! think  we 
are  here  to  serve  industry  and  its  needs,  and  to  mi's  that  with  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  individual  human  beings  who  are  Americans.  With  those  na- 
tional interests  referred  to  earlier,  we  cousider  it  to  be  very  essential  in  the 
Improvement  of  manpower  technical  training  and'lridustrial  collegiate  rela- 
tione in  the  United  States. 
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The  Schools  and  Graphic  Arts  Education 

by  Ralph  I,  Squire 


ABSTRACT 

There  are  few  up-to-date  school  programs  in  graphic  arts  and  few  in- 
structors well-prepared  to  teach  graphic  arts  subjects.  The  communica- 
tions gap  between  educators  and  industry  must  be  closed  to  effect  a 
change  in  con  ept  and  curriculum.  There  are  three  main  areas  of  concern: 
redefining  the  objectives  for  graphic  arts  education;  providing  better 
quality  curriculum  and  teachers;  and  initiatingindustry  support  in  carry- 
ing out  the  first  two  objectives  through  advisory  and  economic  assistance. 

Industry  feels  that  schools  are  not  tearhing  the  type  of  program  In  graphic 
arts  that  will  provide  for  their  future  manpower  needs.  Does  industry  know  l*i 
what  their  future  manpower  needs  are?  Educators  wonder!  As  educators 
see  it,  "industry  is  qnly  concerned  with  filling  today's  job  openings." 

Do  educators  think  they  are  teaching  an  effective  program  in  graphic  arts 
£d±  today’s  manpower  needs  and  for  the  future?  in  general,  1 would  say  that 
they  feel  they  are  not  doing  the  job  they  could  or  should  do.  Let  us  ask  our- 
selves the  question  hwe  today,  ’'What  should  the  educational  objectives  be 
for  the  graphic  arts  industry  manpower  requirements  for  today  and  the  fu- 
ture?" To  answer  this  question,  we  must  place  in  perspective  the  role  of  the 
educator  and  our  Present  educational  process. 

The  School  Programs 

There  are  two  basic  school  programs  that  provide  graphic  arts  instruction, 
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and  the  vocational  school  that  provides  specific  technical  training.  The  gen- 
eral education  program  provides  the  student,  through  industrial  arts  instruc- 
tion. with  a general  or  overall  perspective  of  the  various  industrial  technolo- 
gies. The  student  is  usually  exposed  bo  industrial  arts  through  a mandatory 
program  in  the  junior  high  school.  If  the  student  shows  an  Interest  in  a spe- 
cific area,  such  as  graphic  arts,  he  may  elect  to  take  advanced  training  in 
high  school.  If  the  student's  desire  is  strong  enough,  and  his  guidance  coun- 
selor and  parents  encourage  him.  he  may  be  transferred  tP  a vocational 
school  on  a cooperative  program  for  his  remaining  years  in  high  school. 


The  goal  of  the  vocational  school  is  to  provide  Specific  training  In  a vocation 
that  will  enable  the  student  to  earn  a living  in  that  vocation  upon  graduating 
from  school.  Whereas,  the  objective  of  the  general  education  program  is  to 
provide  an  educational  experience  so  the  student  can  better  choose  his  own 
future,  be  it  vocational  career  or  college. 

By  looking  at  these  two  programs,  edu.  .dors  say,  "the  objectives  and  cur- 
riculum for  each  program  must  be  different.  " The  vocational  school  is 
strongly  influenced  by  industry's  present  manpower  needs,  while  the  general 
education  program  provides  the  student  with  a broad  perspective  to  enable 
him  to  adjust  more  rapidly  to  the  requirements  of  the  Mure. 


o 
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W:  i this  background  on  education  and  the  educators  role,  we  can  provide 
some  insight  into  the  educational  objectives  for  the  graphic  arts  industry. 
We  can  see  that,  generally,  vocational  and  technical  schools  must  provide 
the  present  manpower  requirements  for  this  industry.  It  has  not  been  made 
clear,  however,  what  the  role  of  the  general  education  school  is  by  either 


Upgrading  the  Curriculum 

It  could  be  said*  "That  there  is  a revolution  going  on  In  education  with  re- 
spect to  the  teaching  of  graphic  arts.  " There  is  a strong  move  to  change  the 
name  and  the  objectives  of  graphic  arts  education.  Last  year's  Education 
Council  sessions  heard  arguments  for  npgrading  our  technology  by  nsing  the 
name  "GraPhic  Communications. " The  arguments  are  valid,  but  we  rint- 
ers"  are  slow  to  accept  change.  The  printing  industry  has  never  been  sub' 
jected  to  a technological  revolution  like  It  is  going  through  today.  Although 
the  educators  are  not  abreast  of  specific  areas  of  change*  as  Industry  is, 
they  are  very  much  aware  and  concerned  that  the  ccmmnnicatlons  gap  be- 
tween industry  and  education  is  rapidly  widening. 

The  educator  is  eagerly  looking  at  another  terminology  and  concept,  "Visual 
Communications. " Under  a Ford  Foundation  Grant,  Dr.  Ray  Schwalm  has 
broken  down  this  concept  of  visual  communications  into  four  areas:  11  {1)  the 
visualization  of  ideas  and  concepts  through  the  use  of  symbols:  (3)  the  repro- 
duction of  visual  information;  (3)  the  methods  and  techniques  for  visual- 
information  Presentation;  and  (4)  the  recording*  storing*  retrieval,  and  rapid 
reproduction  of  the  retrieved  information. 11 

The  aim  would  be  to  develop  in  students  an  "understanding"  as  well  as  the 
"process-technique"  of  the  reproduction  of  visual  information,  la  grades  nine 
and  ten,  "common  trends"  that  run  through  visual'  communication  would  be 
stressed:  symbology*  design  fundamentals,  color  principles*  typography* 
character  generation,  line  art  and  copy*  the  layout*  f_nd  the  paste-np. 1 

This  type  of  program  would  provide  the  student  with  a broad  base  for  contin- 
ued education  in  the  visual  or  graphic  communications  field  in  either  college 
or  vocational  school.  Graphic  arts  and  the  concept  graphic  communications 


are  Part  of  an  interrelated  program  including  other  visual  concepts  as  photo- 
graphy) graphic  design  and  advertising. 

Whether  we  call  it  Visual  Communications  or  Graphic  Communications  t it’s 
time  for  a change  in  our  "Graphic  Arts11  curriculum.  Educators  must  keep 
up  with  the  technological  changes  in  this  industry.  Tits  change  must  also  be 
felt  in  the  vocational  schools.  No  longer  are  we  doing  justice  to  industry  or 
to  the  student  in  allowing  him  to  spend  hours  on  a platen  press  and  hand- 
setting  of  type  from  a California  job  case.  The  manpower  needs  are  in  the 
large  plants , not  in  the  comer  print  shop. 

The  Communications  Gap 

To  effect  a change  in  concept  and  curriculum,  we  must  close  the  communi- 
cations gap  between  educators  and  industry,  industry  must  visit  th*  schools* 
review  their  present  curriculum  and  facilities.  Educators,  likewise*  must 
keep  up  with  industry  by  investigating  a variety  of  operations  and  reading  the, 
industry  journals  and  attending  association  meetings. 

The  type  of  instruction  being  given  in  graphic  communications  today  is  typi- 
cally the  desire  of  the  teacher.  As  a vocational  teacher*  he  could  either  by 
design  or  unknowingly  over-specialize  in  one  facet  of  industrial  technology. 
The  industrial  arts  teacher  may  have  a strong  desire  for  an  area  of  technol- 
ogy, such  as  electronics*  and  do' a poor  job  of  graphic  communications 
instruction.  He  may  give  the  student  repetitive  projects  teaching  Individual 
skills  rather  than  spend  tiir.e.wlth  the  student  teaching  him  concepts  and 
relationships. 

Let  us  Look  at  another  serious  fault  of  our  educational  system.  There  are 
colleges  that  teach  industrial  arts  teacher-training  programs  that  have  little 


or  no  facilities  or  instruction  in  graphic  communications.  Et  is  easy  to  see  the 
end  result,  An  industrial  arts  teacher,  right  out  of  one  of  these  colleges, 
will  certainly  not  be  capable  of  teaching  an  appropriate  course  in  graphic 
communications  compared  to  the  other  areas  of  technology  that  the  college 
emphasized  more  thoroughly. 

Let's  close  the  communications  gap  between  the  industry  and  education.  Al- 
" though  we  hear  of  areas  of  exceptional  coop  era  Man  between  industry  and  edu- 
cation, it  is  generally  agreed  that  nationally,  there  is  stlLi  that  ,fbig  gap, " 
Education  has  an  equal  obligation  in  informing  industry  of  their  reactivities 
and  concern.  Someone  needs  to  Proa  each  off  the  fence  and  have  them  meet 
' halfway. 

Our  educational  system  has  three  main  areas  of  concern:  (1)  To  redefine  the 
objectives  for  graphic  arts  education:  (2)  To  provide  a better  Quality  curricu- 
lum and  teacher;  (3)  To  initiate  Industry  support  in  carrying  out  the  first  two 
objectives  through  advisory  and  economic  assistance. 

Let  us  explore  the  areas  of  coordination,  how  industry,  the  associations  and 
education  can  work  together  to  resolve  the  concerns  of  graphic  arts  educa- 
tion. We  can  hreak  this  coordination  into  two  areas;  (1)  advisory  and  (2)  eco- 
nomics. We  can  further  define  these  areas  by  stating  that  coordination  must 
be  provided  at  both  the  local  and  national  Level. 

To  emphasis  the  last  two  points,  let  me  say,  that  industry  and  associations 
can  provide  considerable  effort  at  a local  level  with  their  area  schools.  This 
is  not  enough.  To  solve  the  many  complex  problems  of  education  in  the 
graphic  communications  industry,  there  must  be  an  extensive  effort  at  the 
noHrmal  level.  Tide  is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Education  Council 


of  the  Graphic  Arts.  International  Graphic  Arts  Education  Association, 
American  Industrial  Arts- Association,  American  Vocational  Association, 
and  many  other  related  industry  and  education  associations. 
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Local  Cooperation 

At  the  local  level,  industry  and  association  should  work  closer  with  education 
in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Form  a joint  advisory  committee  on  graphic  communications  educa- 
tion« 

2.  Review  education's  present  commitment  to  graphic  communications 
education. 

3.  Through  inter  relationships,  advise  the  educators  or  hat  industry 
is  doing  today  and  what  they  plan  to  do  in  the  future  commitments. 

4.  Provide  personal  interrelationships  by  attending  each  other's  related 
meetings. 

5.  Industry  and  associations  should  Provide  speakers  for  education. 

6.  Help  education  upgrade  the  teacher. 

a.  Provide  for  tn-PJant  instruction  on  new  Processes  and  those 
Processes  that  the  teacher  is  unable  to  Provide  in  his  school. 

b.  Sponsor  or  help  defray  membership  dues  in  related  associations. 

c.  Sponsor  or  help  defray  costs  of  teachers'  attendance  at  related 
education  seminars,  such  as  the  Annual  Conference  on  graphic 
arts  education  sponsored  by  IGAEA. 

7.  Co-sPonsor  extensive  public  relations  activities  bo  infer m the  student, 
the  parent  and  the  school  administration  of  the  career  opportunities 
in  graphic  communications. 

8.  Provide  cooperative  educational  and  work  projects  for  students  so 
they  know  industry  is  concerned  about  their  future. 


National  Cooperation , 

At  the  national  level,  Industry  and  associations  have  an  even  greater  respon- 
sibility to  work  in  coordination  with  education.  Including  all  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned items  at  the  local  level,  let  us  list  areas  of  support  that  can  1 ? better 
supplied  at  the  national  level. 

I 

1.  Public  relations— career  materials  must  be  developed,  and  made 
available,  to  education  to  interest  the  guidance  counselors  and  school 
administrators,  in  graphic  communications.  These  can  be  distributed 
through  GATF  and  IGAEA.  Little  or  no  material  exists  today  of  any 
value.  Materials  must  reflect  the  vitality  of  youth  rather  than  the 
staidness  of  industry. 

2.  Curriculum  and  facilities  development — with  cooperation  from  indus- 
try, educational  research  is  needed  to  provide  realistic  curriculum 

and  facilities  to  teach  graphic  communications.  There  are  many  ca-  19 
pable  and  eager  educators,  such  as  the  curriculum  committee  within 
IGAEA,  who  can  proivde  the  educational  knowledge  and  quality  for 
this  need.  However,  they  coed  advisory  and  financial  support  from 
industry, 

3.  Encourage  educators  to  enter  the  field  of  graphic  communications 
instruction — many  industrial  arts  and  vocational  teachers  specialize 
in  otber  technologies  because  of  the  lack  of  support  from  the  Graphic 
Communications  Industry. 

4.  Audio  Visual  materials  and  other  instructional  aids — the  materials 
must  be  prepared  with  guidance  from  education.  A very  large  per- 
cent of  today’s  materials  are  made  by  manufacturers  or  by  industry  1 
advisory  committees  which  do  not  relate  to  the.needs  of  education. 

The  most  common  error  is:  a manufacturer  Produces  an  audio  visual 
for  marketing  and  expects  the  same  material  to  be  appropriated  for 


instructional  use.  They  usually  appropriated  to  education  only  as 
general  information. 

We  have  been  talking  about  the  many  areas  in  which  industry  and  association 
can  help  graphic  communications,  and  to  many  of  you,  the  concern  for  the 
future  of  our  industry  is  great.  To  others , all  they  see  is  another  Quest  for 
financial  assistance*  Education  needs  the  moral  support  from  industry,  not 
lip  service.  The  economic  support  must  be  considered  a reasonable  invest* 
ment  to  propagate  our  industry.  Let  us  make  the  industry  grow  from  within 
rather  thaj  be  led  and  absorbed  by  the  glamour  industries. 

Next  year,  let  us  not  spend  our  time  discussing  what  we  need  to  do,  let  us 
hear  reports  of  what  was  accomplished  throughout  the  year.  * 
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Graphic  Arte  Education:  Confiision  in  the  High  Schools,  Karen  Ibrahim. 
Graphic  Arte  Progress,  Vol.  14,  No.  6,  September  1967. 


A Reassessment  of  the  School,  Association  and  Industry 
Educational  Efforts 


by  Royaf  W,  B,  Cowan 


ABSTRACT 

School  programs  must  be  geared  to  preparing  students  net  fer  present- 
day  demands  but  for  the  demands  of  the  future*  Local  industry  leaders 
' must  cooperate  with  the  schools  in  up-dating  graphic  arts  school  pro - 
grams  on  the  local  level.  Local  printing  organisations  through  unified 
effort  must  also  present  to  school  classes  a programmed  public  relations 
service , informing  them  of  the  benefits  of  a career  in  graphic 
communications. 

There  is  a growing  need  to  reassess  the  cooperative  educational  efforts  of 
the  schools,  the  association  and.  the  industry  in  the  light  of  tomorrow's  de- 
mands for  maintaining  adequate  manpower  inventories.  What  educational 
efforts  should  our  industry  expect  from  the  schools  ? What  responsibilities 
should  the  industry  have  in  the  area  ef  education  and  training?  Is  industry 
satisfied  with  th*'  graphic  communications  programs  offered  in  our  schools? 

A Personal  View 

To  treat  this  subject  with  the  respect  it  deserves  requires  hours  of  research, 
brain-picking*  traveling,  personal  dedication  and  a great  deal  of  correspon- 
dence. Your  speaker  has  done  little  of  this— his  views  are  only  personal 
opinions  based  upon  the  philosophy  that  has  been  bom  of  a period  of  almost 
50  years  of  personal  interest  in  trying  to  help  upgrade  the  printing  business 
GATF’s  fine  booklet  covering  Manpower,  Recruitment  and  Educational  Pro- 
grams In  Graphic  Communications  was  read  and  digested  to  the  best  of  his 
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ability*  Each  chapter  deplores — to  some  extent — the  lack  of  keen  interest  and 
understanding  on  the  part  of  a majority  in  the  industry  whose  involvement  in 
the  problems  of  education  would  make  much  more  sense  when  the  questions 
being  studied  here  today  are  discussed*  Personal  observations  and  involve" 
meat  of  the  speaker  date  back  to  the  days  of  the  United  Typothetae  of  America, 
its  death  and  revivement,  as  the  Printing  Industry  of  America,  the  formation 
of  the  National  Association  of  Photo- Lithographers  and  its  interest  in  admin- 
istrative and  technical  advancement,  the  formation  of  local  and  regional 
printing  ogranizations , the  creation  and  support  of  regional  printing  schools, 
and  the  personal  involvement  evidenced  by  committee  work. 

All  of  this  activity  is  a mere  pittance  compared  to  the  fine  efforts  of  many  of 
the  staff  of  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  who  not  only  recognize  the 
need  for  sacrifice  of  time  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  profit  motif  and 
Preservation  of  private  enteiprisej  but  the  need  for  improving  the  image  of 
the  industry  on  a national  level.  You  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  to  sell 
memberships  in  national  as  well  ns  local  organizations,  or  .have  called  upon 
members  of  the  industry  to  subscribe  to  funds  for  the  creation  of  schools  for 
production  employees  know  full  well  how  disappointing  it  is  to  be  turned  down 
by  friends  whom  you  believed  had  a better  understanding--*  more  sympa- 
thetic understanding— of  the  needs  of  the  industry.  The  shoulders  of  many  in 
the  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation  are  broad  enough  to  take  on  tlje  re- 
sponsibility of  attending  meetings  of  this  kind  and  paying  more  than  lip  ser- 
vice to  the  seriousness  of  the  questions  confronting  this  panel  today. 

-**■ 

A Heyif  Erg 

The  youth  of  today  Is  challenging  the  management  of  schools,  businesses, 
and  organizations  as, well  as  the  society  in  which  wp  live,  Not  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  youth  today  is  any  different  than  it  has  sllways  been,  but  its  voice 


and  its  knowledge  are  amplified  by  the  sophistication  of  the  new  mediums  of 
graphic  communications  challenging  us.  This  is  distinctly  a new  era.  Gone 
are  the  days  of  the  shirttail  full  of  type,  the  craftsman  who  designed  a lay- 
out that  had  a price  tag  for  its  excellence.  The  old  masters  of  the  typecaae 
are  a memory  and  an  experience  gradually  being  obliterated  by  the  electronic 
devices  which  perform  Caster  than  man  and  with  greater  accuracy  when  pro- 
grammed by  the  expert.  The  image  of  the  small  print  shop  which  used  to  be 
the  familiar  picture  given  to  Printing  students,  now  belongs  on  a stamp,  a 
postcard,  or  an  old  bookplate,  but  not  in  today's  market  of  graphic  com- 
munications. It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  that  once  there  were  hundreds 
of  automobile  manufacturers  all  competing  against  each  other  with  an  econ- 
omy destroying  vengence.  This  reckless,  aggressive  management  eagerly 
sought  out  the  public  with  Promises  of  great  return  on  the  investment.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  went  down  the  drain  as  company  after  company  discovered 
the  fellacv  of  too  many  small  manufacturers  trying  to  corner  the  market. 

Now  there  e several  giant  corporations  offering  automobiles  to  the  public 
in  as  many  t ,yles  or  perhaps  more  than  the  hundreds  the  manufacturers  did 
individually  in  the  olden  days. 

This  may  also  be  true  of  the  electronics  industry.  More  and  more  mergers, 
acquisitions  and  expansions  reduce  the  number  of  separate  companies  to  the 
point  where  management  becomes' more  professional  in  its  control  of  effi- 
ciency, economy  and  the  ability  to  seek  and  set  aside  reserves  for  research 
and  development,  perhaps  the  day  will  come— with  the  age  of  automation  and 
advanced  engtoeerfng  gkttls— when  production  equipment  in  the  printing  in* 
d us  try  may  tie  purchased  only  with  huge  outlays  of  capital  and  when  members 
of  the  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation  have  the  reserves  required  to  build 
the  image  the  industry  deserves^  Figures  vary  as  to  the  number  of  captive 
Plante  which  are  in  existence;  but  somewhere  between  35, 000  and  45, 000 


individual  printing  plants  are  vying  for  the  dollars  with  which  to  make  Pay- 
rolls , huy  equipment,  pay  overhead  and  have  enough  left  over  to  pay  taxes. 

It  is  a prediction  that  within  the  foreseeable  future,  the  number  of  privately- 
owned  printing  plants  will  decrease  to  between  18,  000  and  20, 000  or  even 
less , leaving  a wide  gap  he  tween  the  gtnall  corner-store-type  printing  plants 
and  those  geared  to  produce  the  huge  quantities  of  graphic  communication 
materials  needed  to  supply  an  expanding  population  with  educational  and  ad- 
vertising materlals> 

Demands  of  the  Future 

Should  the  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation  begin  to  prepare  itself  mentally 
and  financially  to  supply  the  image  of  this  new  graphics  concept  for  public 
approval  and  acceptance  as  well  as  to  develop  Interest  on  the  part  of  students 
of  the  future  in  this  career  which  will  be  so  different  from  the  one  with  which 
we  were  so  familiar?  There  are  those  who  live  in  the  past,  those  who  five' 
for  the  moment  and  those  who  live  for  the  future.  The  students  wMch  the 
industry  needs  are  those  who  prepare  themselves  for  the  ftiture.  Their  pro- 
blems of  the  moment  are  solved  successfully  only  when  school  administrators 
plan  not  for  today's — or  the  present  day's  demands  for  aptitudes,  skills,  and 
knowledge — but  for  the  demands  of  the  future.  What  will  the  future  demand  ? 
Immediately  It  becomes  apparent  that  research  and  development  must  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  curriculum  of  the  schools.  As  machinery  and  procedures 
become  more  sophisticated,  the  upgrading  of  future  manpower  to  control 
them  must  be  designed  in  keeping  with  the  future  standards  which  are  con- 
stantly changing.  The  more  this  idea  & developed  the  more  convinced  yon 
can  be  that  there  is  a need  for  two  types  of  schools*  one  on  the  local  level  to 
provide  know ledge  and  skills  of  the  neophyte  apprentice  preparing  for  today's 
work,  and  one  on  the  national  level  preparing  for  tomorrow.  It  is  on  the  na- 
tional level  that  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation  should  concentrate. 


Challenge  on  the  Local  Level 

The  local  level  is  mainly  a responsibility  of  the  local  industry  leaders.  Lo- 
cal personnel  requirements  are  immediate.  New  employees  demanded  by  lo- 
cal industry  come  "from  four  sources:  pirated  employees,  relocated  Journey- 
men, men  off  the  street  to  be  trained  and  graduate  students  from  printing 
schools.  Pirated  employees  have  already  formed  their  own  image  of  the  in- 
dustry as  a place  to  earn  more  money  and  gain  more  fringe  benefits;  a relo- 
cated journeyman  is  already  "sold";  the  man  off  the  street  i*  interested  only 
in  what  he  can  take  home;  he  will  quit  for  five  cents  more  an  hour  even  if  it 
means  washing  dishes  in  a hamburger  stand.  The  local  graduating  student 
has  an  image  of  the  industry  given  to  him  by  industrial  leaders.  Where  elee 
can  he  obtain  the  best  image? 

i 

Speaking  of  creating  an  image  on  a local  level,  is  this  a challenge  then  that 
local  leaders  must  give  more  than  lip  service  and  "conscience  money"  to 
schools?  It  is  a challenge!  Local  Printing  organizations  through  unified  ef- 
fort must  Present  to  Printing  school  classes  a public  relations  service.  It 
must  be  consistent.  It  must  be  long-lived.  It  might,  for  example,  reveal  the 
comparative  incomes  of  those  in  the  printing  industry  compared  with  those 
of  other  industries  whose  images  have  been  glamorized  and  held  up  to  the 
public  and  student  alike  as  having  great  potential  and  prestige.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a young  bank  vice-president,  a student-attorney,  a beginning  chem- 
ical laboratory  technician,  or  a young  engineer  making  as  much  Income  as 
some  strippers,  cameramen  or  pressmen  (with  Probably  just  a high  school 
education)  after  three,  four  or  five  years  of  training  in  a printing  plant? 
What  has  gotten  into  Printing  management  that  it  refuses  to  broadcast  this 
message  to  the  whole  country?  It  is  blindly  cutting  off  its  own  life  blood  by 
not  submerging  itself  deeply  In  the  rewarding  contacts  made  in  national  and 


local  printing  organizations  to  learn  the  desperate  national  need  for  trained 
manpower?  Why  is  management  reluctant  bo  put  its  money  and  time  where 
its  mouth  is  ? 

Have  you  ever  witnessed  a college  coach  go  after  a football  player?  HIS  job 
and  the  success  of  the  school  he  represents  depends  upon  the  recruitment  of 
the  finest  athletes  he  can  find  anywhere  and  1 mean  anywhere.  Coaches  trav- 
el from  one  end  of  the  country  bo  the  other,  offering  scholarships,  paid  tu- 
itions, travel  expenses  ^nd  more  fringe  benefits  than  you  or  1 ever  enjoyed. 
Where  do  they  get  the  money  to  buy  this  talent?  From  loyal  school  support- 
ers, local  busia ess  interests,  and  former  graduates.  They  raise  more 
money  than  most  aggressive  religious  leaders  ever  hope  to  do* 

Is  the  printing  business  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  by  filling 
its  ranks  with  less  than  the  finest  personnel?  Must  the  intelligence  of  the 
industry  be  lowered  by  the  kind  of  manpower  it  steals  from  others,  picks  off 
the  street  or  accepts  from  a school  with  teaching  methods  which  are  long 
outdated?  Does  present  industry  management  provide  good  working  condi- 
tions, clean  work  clothes*  holidays,  pensions*  life  insurance,  and  hinge 
benefits  that  are  offered  by  competing  industries  ? Does  It  need  to  dean  its 
own  house  before  it  can  boast  how  good  it  is  ? What.is  the  problem?  Is  it  that 
printing  leaders  are  not  confident  of  their  own  profession,  and  therefore 
subconsciously  downgrade  the  entire  picture  because  they  are  unhappy  about 
competition,  lowered  profits,  wage  scales*  the  lack  of  time  for  management* 
the  need  for  keeping  the  presses  busy?  is  it  that'the  industry  is  still  tied  too 

much  to  production  problems  and  not  enough  to  management? 

* 

What  Should  be  Expected  From  the  Schools  ? 

Considering  all  of  this,  what  should  industry  expect  from  schools  ? From  the 


local  level  the  industry  should  expect  students  to  be  well -acquainted  with  the 
local  printing  companies'  equipment  and  methods  of  operations,  plus  a per- 
sonal contact  with  industry  leaders  either  through  tours  or  talks  made  by 
plant  owners  in  the  classroom.  In  addition*  students  should  have  copies  of 
career  booklets  and  other  data  about  the  industry.  On  the  national  level  the 
industry  should  expect  specialists  in  camera,  stripping,  platemaking,  and 
presswork.  Schools  should  provide  students  having  been  taught  all  phases  of 
modem  administrative  as  well  as  production  procedures.  They  should  be 
printing  engineers.  You  may  ask  hoW  can  schools  assist  the  industry?  How 
can  sc hoolsteach  the  subject  of  printing  proficiently  unless  they  know  what 
the  Industry  requires?  Every  printing  school  should  become  better  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  research  and  development  being  made  in  the  industry  through  a 
wide  usage  of  graphic  communications  from  national  printing  organizations, 
suppliers  and  machinery  manufacturers.  Does  it  require  a separate  organi- 
zation apart  from  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  or  some  other 
national  printing  organization?  Perhaps  it  does.  Perhaps  it  must  be  a sepa- 
rate entity  operating  under  the  umbrella  of  one  of  them.  This  entity  must 
have-fche-fulL  cooperation  of  all  the  associations  and  the  Industry.  Has  the 
time  come  for  such  action?  it  is  now  more  than  ever  incumbent  upon  the  in- 
dustry to  create  an  exciting  recruitment  campaign  which  will  impel  young 
people  to  seek  out  those  centers  of  learning  and  prepare  themselves  for 
careers  in  the  printing  Industry. 

Industry’s  Responsibilities 

What  responsibility  should  industry  have  in  the  area  of  education  and  training? 
Only  through  national  surveys  will  this  question  receive  a crystallised  answer. 
You  are  not  to  be  encouraged  to  believe  that  all  members  of  the  industry  will 
cooperate  in  an  Important  effort  of  this  kind.  But  there  are  many  dedicated 
leaders  who  form  a responsible  minority  that  will  participate.  If  there  are 


> 


some  35,000  plants  in  existence  there  may  come  some  thousands  of  different 
answers  hut  an  intelligent  approach  to  the  best  answer  will  be  to  select  two 
classifications  which  will  give  appropriate  suggestions  for  the  small  plant 
and  the  large  plant, 

•I 

The  small  plant  needs  trainees  to  start  at  the  bottom  and  learn  the  routines 
of  its  organization.  These  routines  include  the  simplest  forms  of  the  helper 
who  may  be  trained  for  a position  of  greater  responsibility.  The  Large  plant 
will  require  the  expertise  of  the  pretrained  personnel  with  a background 
possibly  in  phototypesetting,  equipment  automation,  photo-mechanical  tech- 
niques, electrostatifitassists,  water  antj  ink  balance,  ink  drying,  jet  printing, 
new  color  theories,  the  technique  of  the  lazer  beam,  endless  belt  printing  and 
so  on. 

The  greatest  shortage  lies  in  the  field  of  offs  et  pressman,  then  strippers 
and  compositors.  Yet,  in  the  fa.ce  of  all  this  shortage,  many  leaders*in  the 
industry  fail  to  outline-aitf  conduct  training  in  their  own  plants  let  alone 
a local  school.  Training  to  increase  the  labor  supply  is  one  of  the  industry’s 
most  vital  needs, 

A Public  Relations  Unit 

It  is  so  important  and  of  great  economic  necessity  that  immediate  steps  must 
he  taken  to  form  a pnbllc  Relations  Unit  to  formulate  plans  for  coordinating 
all  efforts  for  the  training  and  recruitment  of  the  manpower  needed  for  this 
expanding  graphic  communications  industry.  The  unit  must  have  a prepared 
plan  of  action  to  set  into  motion  this  unified  idea,  which  will  be  sent  out  in 
prospectus  form  showing  manpower  needed,  the  funds  required  to  sustain  the 
drive,  and  the  name  of  a qualified  man  in  the  industry  to  head  the  drive,  This 
effort  must  be  centralised.  It  cannot  be  done  successfully  unless  it  has  the 


cooperation  of  the  industry's  leaders,  -It  should  not  be  done  singly  by  GATF. 
Let's  get  a survey  started  today.  Let  GATF  explode  with  reviewed  enthusiasm 
in  this  search  for  better  ways  to  expand  the  manpower  pool.  Let's  quit  hoping, 
praying,  and  listening  to  talks,  let's  do  something  NOW.  Let's  recommend  to 
GATF  a survey  of  printing  organizations,  schools  and  industry  leaders  to 
learn  their  interest  in  forming  a central  manpower  agency  to  perfect  a public 
Image  of  the  industry,  cooperate  with  Schools  and  begin  to  solve  the  industry's 
manpower  problem. 
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Association  Programs 

by  William  J.  Hen  re  tty 


and  Graphic  Arts  Education 


ABSTRACT 

The  Printing  Industry  of  the  Twin  Cities'  program  of  industry-school 
cooperation  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  only  way  one  great  program 
am  be  achieved  is  for  the  schools,  the  association  and  the  individual  ,\>m- 
ponies  to  consider  themselves  integral  parts  of  the  printing  industry , all 
with  common  objectives.  These  groups  must  provide  the  opportunity 
for  young  people  to  be:  told  about  the  industry ; counseled  honestly  re- 
garding their  interests  and  aptitudes  as  they  relate  to  opportunities 
in  the  industry i trained  on  equipment  and  through  methods  that  are 
modem  and  meaningful;  and  intelligently  placed  in  comf  antes  where 
their  interests  and  aptitudes  can  be  developed  to  the  fullest  extent . 

^ 31 

Jack  Simich  sent  me  two  questions  last  month  to  help  structure  my  Presen- 
tation for  this  meeting.  They  were: 

P 

1.  What  is  the  educational  role  of  aiv  association? 

* 

2.  What  types  of  programs  can  be  conducted  by  associations  to  assure 
closer  relations!*?  ; between  industrialists  and  educators? 

PITC  was  originally  organised  to  perform  one  function  for  its  member  com- 
panies : to  negotiate  union  contracts,  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  hammer* 
lug  out  (if  that's  the  correct  word)  an  agreement  was  much  too  narrow  a **ole. 
Gradually  we  have  evolved  a three-point  program; 

1,  To  assist  our  companies  *o  improve  their  management  skills.  Under 
this  objective,  we  conduct  training  sessions  for  supervisors  at  all 


levels.  An  evening  program  for  twelve  weeks,  one  night  a week  (two 
hours1  covering  problem  solving*  communications*  getting  results 
through  people,  leadership,  work  simplification,  business  economics 
and  proper  instruction.  We  have  an  advanced  course  which  concen- 
trates on  the  proper  administration  of  a labor  agreement — the  "do's 
and  don'ts"  of  labor  relations.  We  have  monthly  meetings  of  special- 
ized groups  with  a program  to  fit  their  individual  needs.  Controllers* 
Estimators*  and  Production  Managers  meet  to  be  exposed  to  speak- 
ers on  topics  which  are  of  particular  interest-  One1  day  seminars  on 
executive  Planning*  printing  sales  techniques,  and  other  subjects  of 
management  are  scheduled  on  a ’’break-even"  basis  conducted  by  out- 
side experts  or  P1TC  staff. 

Of  more  importance  to  this  gathering  and  of 'equal  importance  to  PJTC 
are  our  activities  in  the  vocational  school,  secondary  education  and 
guidance  area.  During  the  seven  years  the  Budisill  Award  has  been  In 
existence,  we  have  been  chosen  as  a recipient  on  three  occasions. 

We  would  like  to  think  that  it  has  been  because  we  have  an  outstanding 
program-  That  would  be  dishonest-  We  have  been  recognized  only  be- 
cause we  are  doing  something  and  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface 
— only  realized  a fraction  of  the  potential  existing  in  tapping  the  edu- 
cational potential  in  our  area.  For  years  we  ignored  the  schools  ex- 
cept to  criticize  them  for  outdated  equipment  and  outmoded  methods. 
Sanctimoniously,  we  said  there  was  no  substitution  for  ’'on-the-job'' 
training  and  any  operation  "headstart”  was  a waste  of  time-  W,e  didn’t 
plan  ahead  for  next  year’s  manpower  needs,  only  today’s-  As  we 
needed  people,  we  called  the  Union  or  the  State  Employment  Service, 
or  hired  the  next  young  person  who  came  through  the, door.  We  did  a 
minimum  of  screening^  no  testing  to  speak  of  and  managed  to  create 
a manpower  pool  which  included  a lot  of  round  pegs  in  square  holes- 


We  wore  making  money — not  as  much  as  we  would  like- -but  we 
could  always  point  a finger  at  the  union  and  say  that  they  had  fallen 
down  in  their  obligations  provide  skilled  manpower. 

3,  The  locating  and  placing  of  qualified  manpower  for  the  industry.  We 
weren't  getting  the  people  we  needed  when  they  were  needed.  We 
were  hiring  more  than  our  share  of  "round  pegs  in  square  holes. " At 
the  same  time,  printing  classes  in  local  schools  were  dwindling  be- 
cause some  of  their  graduates  w ere  not  placed  in  the  industry  and 
had  taken  employment  in  other  trades.  Nothing  wrecks  a school  pro- 
gram as  effectively  as  unemployed  graduates. 

Lines  of  Communication 

Nine  years  ago  we  invited  graphic  arts  teachers  to  participate  in  our  Printing 
Week  activities.  We  were  surprised  how  they^responded  They  attended  the 
meetings,  showed  exceptional  interest  in  our  industry,  and  asked  for  a con- 
tinuing line  of  communication  which  would  be  maintained  througheut4fae-year 
and  not  just  during  Printing  Week.  Wifh  tongue  in  cheek  we  formed  a slxteen- 
inan  committee,  eight  from  the  Twin  Cities  educational  system  and  eight 
owners  of  printing  plants.  Co-chairmen  were  elected — one  from  each  seg- 
ment. The  line  of  communication  which  developed  has  resulted  in  better  se- 
lection, training  and  placement.  We  have  a number  of  graphic  arts  students 
on  a cooperative  program — working  a half  day  in  a plant  and  attending  school 

for  the  other  half.  t 

* 

Six  months  before  graduation  the  schoote  fumish  the  committee  with  r jumes 
of  the  forthcoming  graduates — a transcript  of  their  credits,  an  evaluation  by 
teachers  and  counselors  of  the  students'  attitudes  and  potential.  They  are 
interviewed  and  referred  to  employers  who  need  that  particular  set  of  skills 


and  interests.  The  fact  that  it  is  working  is  evidenced  by  the  condition  which 
exists  where  the  demand  for  students  far  exceeds  the  supply. 


We  have  been  invited  to  put  together  an  advisory  committee  bo  cooperate  with 
the  schools  in  developing  and  maintaining  an  up-to-date  graphic  arts  curricu- 
lum which  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  industry.  We  have'^dred  a management 
consultant  to  conduct  a two-year  study  of  the  future  needs ^f  our  companies. 
What  kind  of  people  will  we' need?  In  what  numbers?  What  training  back- 
ground should  they  have?  Where  will  we  get  them?  How  much  retraining  of 
present  employees  will  be  needed  because  of  technological  change? 


We  believe  that  our  Education  Committee  has  learned  several  important 
things. 


1.  There  are  many  dedicated  printing  teachers  and  counselors  who  are 
hungry  for  an  opportunity  to  communicate  and  cooperate  with  industry 
for  our  mutual  benefit. 

2.  The  key  to.a  successful  school  printing  department  is  continuing 
liaison  with  the  industry  and* proper  placement  of  its  graduates. 

3.  Teachers  respond  just  like  printing  plant  managers  do — they  want  bo 
make  a contribution,  bo  feel  a part  of  the  industry  and  share  their 
problems  and  ambitions. 

4.  We  all  feel  a nepd  for  recognition  and  this  Is  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  Hudisill  Aw^rd.  We  have  them  foamed  and  present  one  to  each 
committee  member  at  a formal  dinner.  The  teachers  love  it  and  so  do 
we.  We^fclly  intjend  to  throw  our  hat  into  the  Hudisill  riLg  periodically 
for  the  selfish  purpose  of  using  it  as  a 1%aie  of  hay"  for  our  Education 

Committee.  Ond  school  member  has  all  three  framed  over  his  desk 

»• 

nt  the  school.  I 


One  Great  Program 

The  subject  of  this  panel  is  listed  as  "Hie  Schools,  The  Association,  and  the 
Industry  * , , Three  Small  Efforts  or  One  Greet  Program. 11  We  choose  to 
believe  that  the  only  way  that  "one  great  program"  can  be  achieved  is  for  the 
schools,  the  association  and  the  individual  companies  to  consider  themselves 
as  integral  parts  of  the  printing  Industry  with  common  objectives.  Those  ob- 
jectives are  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  young  people  to  be: 

1,  Told  about  our  industry. 

St.  Counseled  honestly  regarding  their  interests  and  aptitudes  as  they 
may  relate  to  opportunities  in  printing. 

3.  Trained  on  equipment  and  through  methods  that  are  modem  and  mean- 
ingful today  and  in  the  future— not  ns  they  were  in  Ben  Franklin's  day. 

4.  Intelligently  placed  in  companies  where  their  Interests  and  aptitudes 
can  bo  developed  to  the  fullest  extent. 

If  we  sound  somewhat  self-satisfied  with  our  educational  program— I’m  giv- 
ing the  wrong  impression.  We  feel  like  Winston  Churchill  when  he  was  invited 
to  address  the  London  Women's  Temperance  League,  nOh  Lord,  so  much  to 
be  done,  and  so  little  timet1' 


Development  and  Implementation  of  an  On-Site  Manpower  Inventory 

by  Raymond  G.  Karnes 


ABSTRACT 

An  improved  relationship  between  the  Printing  Industries  of  Maryland 
and  local  city  and  county  schools  has  resulted  from  the  publication  of  a 
recent  survey  supported  by  PIM  and  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Maryland.  The  survey  was  conducted  to  determine  the  industry*?  local 
manpower  training  and  recruitment  needs.  In  distributing  the  results  of 
the  survey,  the  industry  has  given  area  schools,  for  the  first  time t un- 
prejudiced, detailed  information  on  the  needs  of  the  industry.  The  report 
is  something  from  which  the  schools  can  factually  plan  their  vocational 
education  systems.  There  is  a new  awareness  of  what  the  industry  is  and 
what  it  represents  ...a  new  respect  for  the  industry.  Out-dated  school 
programs  have  been  revised  and  the  report  has  been  used  by  schools  in 
justifying  state  aid  application  for  graphic  arts  programs. 


I would  like  first  to  go  Into  the  history  behind*  our  decision  to  provide  a grant 
to  the  University  of  Maryland  to  conduct  a survey  on  industry  manpower  re- 
quirements, Our  primary  concern  was  to  develop  a program  for  the  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  manpower.  We  must  remember  that  we  are  competing 
with  our  counterparts  within  the  industry  and  with  the  filling  station  down  the 
street,  the  coal  mines,  and  the  dry  good  stores ( etc.  When  we  consider  the 
competition  for  high  school  graduates,  the  working  drop-out  and  college  per- 
sonnel, we  see  ourselves  in  a struggle  vital  to  our  business  lives;  a struggle 
in  which  we  are  undermanned,  underJLn&nced  and  woefully  unprepared.  We 
--*■  ii pi i-u  nrirttar  nmitnii  frhfi  Corner,  or  with  a business 


forme  manufacturer  but  with  the  whole  industrial  complex.  There  just  are 
not  enough  qualified  people  to  go  around.  For  that  matter  there  may  not  be 
enough  qnalifi&ble  people  to  go  around. 

Local  Contact  and  Support 

In  my  travels  around  the  State  of  Maryland  aud  to  the  schools*  I introduced 
myself  as  representing  the  Printing  Industries  of  America.  We  were  all  but 
unknown;  the  industry,  its  place  in  the  national  economy,'  ife  representative 
organizations — all  unknown  or*  at  best,  mysterious  and  far  away  from  prac- 
tical relationships  to  the  schools  and  community.  This  in  itself,  was  an  in- 
dictment of  our  industry;  school  officials  did  not  know  who  we  are,  even 
though  Printing  Industries  of  Maryland  was  established  in  1874. "I  am  sure 
that  in  many  other  areas  of  the  nation,  the  same  thing  is  true.  There  has 
never  been  an  attempt  to  get  across  the  "story’1  of  our  Industry.  Beautiful 
work  is  seen  coming  out  of  our  industry*  but  unfortunately,  that  which  we 
produce  far  other  people  does  not  compare  with  the  cheap,  shoddy,  trash 
which  is  printed  to  promote  our,own  programs.  ^ 

i P 

It  became  apparent  that  we  must  lay  some  firm  base  from  which  to  develop 
any  recruitment  program.  A direct  approach  to  the  printer  with  questions 
like:  "What  do  you  need  in  terms  of  manpower,  now  and  whatwill  you-  need 
in  the  future?"  resulted  in  answers  often  diametrically  opposed  to 'tech  other. 
Too  often  the  answer  was  1 don't  know* " or  '1  don't  care*  Ineed  amanlnow. " 
There  is  of  course  the  usual  turndown  of  a highschoolgraduate,  because  he 
is  not  a journeyman.  Most  of  the  time  printers  will  say  !1  know  we  cSn't  get  * 
a journeyman  out  of  high  school,  but  I won't. hire  anybody  unless  he  is  expe- 
rienced." By  the  same  token  employers  will  complain,  about  pirating  practices. 
Therefore*  we  approached  our  people  and  stated  simply  that  inoxder  to  have 
the  Drop- ram  we  need.  Preparation  for  a long-range  program  must' be, made. 


We  must  remember  that  an  effective  manpower  program  is  not  one  which 
will  begin  today  and  achieve  results  tomorrow*  Whether  or  not  you  have  ever 
done  any  long-range  planning  before,  you  are  about  to  do  ao  now.  A program 
to  meet  manpower  needs  that  is  meaningful  must  be  founded  upon  accurate 
data  obtained  objectively  and  in  a scientific  manner. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  my  visits  to  the  schools  convinced  it  would  not 
be  done  in  the  first  year.  The  idea  of  mail  survey  was  eliminated.  Becipients 
of  multi-question  surveys  .will  normally  respond*  *1  think  I've  got  this  many 
women,  I think  they’re  about  this  age,  and  all  °f  them  graduated  from  high 
school. ,f  The  data  received  from  such  response  may  be  impressive  in  appear- 
ance, but  is— in  my  opinion— absolutely  worthless.  In  a discussion  with  a 
gentleman  from  the  University  of  Maryland,  he  mentioned  that  we  might  ap-  , 
preach  the  University  of  Maryland  tor  research  assistance.  Their  response 
was  In  the  affirmative  and  a research  grant  was  set  up.  The  University  ob- 
tained a graduate  student,  Mr  Allan  Bornteamp,  for  Interview  and  data  com- 
pilation and  contributed  the  time  of  Dr,  George  Merrill  of  the  staff  of  the  De- 
partment of  Vocational  Education  to  work  with  us  in  the  development  of  the 
Instrument  and  all  other  phases  of  the  survey..  We  agreed  to  allow  them  the 
privilege  to  '’tack  on"  anything  they  felt  would  make  the  survey  more  com- 
prehensive than  might  tbs  responses  to  our  requests.  One  area  of  the  survey 
related  to  the  shelter  workshop;  the  University  included  some  information 
that  would  assist  fhem  in  planning  in  their  industrial  education  department. 
The  contract  signing  was  a testimony  to  the  determination  and  courage  of  the 
P1M  Board  of  Directors.  We  went  into  this  venture  knowing  of  no  precedent. 

It  was  a calculated  fcisk,;  However,  we  were  assured  of  the  value  of  informa- 
tion and  Its  worth  to  the  University  Department  of  Vocational  Education  and 
the  high  schools  oven  if  PIM  was  unable  to  utilize  the  data  to  its  fullest.  In 

t.  we  received  a great  deal  of  information 


and  assistance  from  GATF  and  the  Business  & Defense  Services  Administra- 
tion of  The  Department  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Bornkamp  contacted  groups  in 
Oregon  and  Cau&da,  where  similar  studies  had  been  conducted*  Additional 
assistance  was  given  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labors  the  Job  Corps,  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  the  Department 
of  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  the  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security  in  Maryland* 

Manpower  Heeds  Awareness  and  Survey  Development 

As  an  aid*  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Department  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity in  Maryland  felt  there  wps  no  manpower  need  in  the  printing  industry. 
They  had  good  reason  to  believe  this  for  when  a Baltimore  printer  needs 
employee  they  address  a request  to  the  Association*  Therefore,  the  statistics 
from  the  State  Department  of  Unemployment  showed  no  requests  for  employ- 
ees. Our  communication  or  credibility  gap  not  only  existed  between  the  in- 
dustry and  the  schools,  but  also  between  several  of  the  state  departments. 
This*  again,  was  another  of  the  areas  that  we  hoped  the  survey  would  help 
to  correct.  ‘ 

In  the  development  of  the  survey,  we  worked  out  a series  of  questions  which 
we  felt  represented  the  personnel  needs  in  our  industry*  Full  editorial 
rights  were  maintained  on  whatever  was  printed*  Any  information  regarding 
processes  or  equipment  that  might  give  a manufacturer  a competitive  edge 
was  edited  out*  We  did  not  inquire  in  any  way  regarding  the  policies  of  the 
firm,  prices  and  costs*  This  was  made  plain  to  all  of  the  participants  in  ad- 
vance and,  if  the  question  should 'come  up  in  conversation,  we  would  not  use 
the  information*  We  made  periodic  reviews  during  the  interview  period  and 
made  whatever  adjustments  were  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a degree 
mhiid  luiliehinn  «jt  interview  and  data  gathering  technique*  In 


September  of  1967 , the  development  of  the  questionnaire  forms  took  place* 
The  majority  of  the  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Bornkamp  and  his  staff  with  the 
assistance  of  related  studies  which  were  available)  andjfche  Department  of 
Psychology  at  the  University. 

I 

Interview  Responses 

Shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year,  the  individual  interviews  began.  Response 
ranged  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Some  printers  were  happy  to  have 
the  interviewer  come  in  and  ask  about  their  business;  they  would  not  only  take 
him  on  a tour  of  the  plant,  talk  about  the  family,  but  were  willing  to  open 
their  books.  Often  he  could  hardly  tear  himself  away.  Then  again,  our  inter- 
viewer went  into  other  firms  which  reacted  in  ah  opposite  and  disagreeable 
manner. 

The  personal  interview  technique  proved  itself  not  only  in  the  quantity  and 
qualify  of  information  we  had  requested,  but'&lso  produced  much  useful  data 
noted  from  conversation,  opinions  and  observation  of  facilities  and  environ- 
ment which  have  been  useful  in  recommendation  for  low-cost  plant  improve- 
ment. By  September  (1968)  all  of  the  information  was  k.  It  took  a few  months 
for  it  to  be  tabulated  and  put  intojthe  form  fhafr  you  see  here.  About  60  or  so 
pages  are  composed  of  reference  material,  bibliography,  some  tables  and 
graphs  to  illustrate  the  material  contained  within.  About  75  to  100  pages  are 
statistical  data  which  wiU  be  used  for  broad  application  and  individual  studies 
relative  to  the  need.  Strangely,  most  of  the  information  we  obtained  was  no 
surprise.  It  served  to  buttress  or  support  many  of  the  opinions  that  had  de- 
veloped as  a result  of  day  to  day  experience  with  the  public,  schools  and 
printers.  Some  figures  can  be  misleading,  Many  of  our  plants  noted  that  they 
have  training  programs,  "apprenticeship”  programs,  where  the  man  works 
nvattv  ufftti  on  ft  small  cress  for  fixe  years*  and  he  Is  made  a'"  "journeyman 


Pressman. " These  are  training  programs  for  machine  operators*  Heal  ap- 
prenticeship Programs  are  almost  non- existent. 


Study  Implications 

Many  of  the  conclusions  in  the  report  have  to  be  rejudged  in  terms  of  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  of  the  real  situations  within  the  firms.  We  found  53 
jobs  listed  that  women  could  perform,  but  only  36  of  these  were  actually 
befog  performed  by  women.  The  question  arises,  why  not  the  other  17  7 This 
is  something  we  must  encourage  and  we  now  feel  we  have  industry  support 
within  certaiu  limits.  There  are  about  17  or  more  jobs  which  were  listed 
which  handicapped  persons  could  perform.  We  have  almost  no  handicapped 
Personnel  in  the  plants  in  our  area.  Again,  the  survey  reveals  there  is  a 
degree  of  support  for  greater  utilisation  of  employment  sources  previously 
considered  unsuitable  for  the  Industry. 

Th^ere  are  some  selfish  advantages  to  employment  of  the  handicapped  without 
being  altruistic.  He  is  anxious  to  prove  himself,  support  himself  and  he  will 
make  a good  employee.  From  a purely  selfish  standpoint,  be  is  not  one  who 
can  go  around  the  corner  and  take  another  job.  These  examples  Indicate  that 
our  industry  is  being  pushed  by  necessity  to  acceptance  of  & situation  long 
ago  recognized  by  other  industries. 

V 

We  have  found  that  our  relationships  with  the  schools  have  improved  as  a 
result  of  this  report.  For  the  first  time  this  industry  has  given  information 
which  is  not  prejudiced.  It  is  the  first  time  the  schools  have  been  given  in- 
formation which  says  ’Here  it  Is,  make  your  own  judgments;  you  don’t  have 
to  adapt  your  whole  educational  system  to  meet  our  needs. " It  is  something 
from  whlch'departments  of  education  can  obtain  guidelines  for  the  building 
«ftnoHnnfl1  sibcation 'sushsos,  Given  concrete  proof,  they  now  have 


data  to  support  proposals  submitted  to  their  Boards  of  Education.  Data  com- 
piled by,  and  in  a manner  developed  by  the  University — not  the  industry. 

Sudy  Acceptance 

As  a result  of  the  study  and  related  material,  we  are  now  represented  on  the 
highest  committee  levels  in  the  Qty  of  Baltimore.  We  have  been  asked  to 
sit  in  school  curriculum  planning  sessions  to  recommend  equipment  and  ad- 
vise on  facilities.  ^8  has  never  been  done  before.  There  is  a new  aware- 
ness of  what  we  are  and  what  we  represent.  There  is  a new  respect  for  us 
as  an  industry.  And  for  the  first  time,  instructors  and  students  know  that 
printers  make  more  than  $2.00  an  hour.  It  has  strengthened  some  of  the  .pres- 
ent school  programs.  It  was  directly  responsible  for  providing  a Baltimore 
school  with  $75,000  in  state  hinds  with  which  to  buy  equipment.  When  the  re- 
port confirmed  that  65  percent  of  the  printing  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  is  done 
by  the  offset  process,  the  State  recognised  this  as  being  sufficient  evidence 
to  warrant  changing  the  instructional  program  and  provided  funds  for  pur- 
chase of  some  of  the  new  equipment  which  had  been  needed  for  years,  " ' 

A new  ejnpharfs  has  been  placed  hy  the  PIM  Long-Range  Planning  Committee 
upon  Manpower,  With  the  industry  survey  as  a reference, this  Committee  has 
instructed  PIM  to  revise  promotional  efforts,  streamline  and  19-date  indus- 
try personnel  records  and  practices,  seek  greater  lavolvement  in  communi- 
ty affairs  and  work  more  closely  with  individual  hr  ms  regarding  personnel 
problems. 

There  is  much  yet  which  we  feel  the  report  can  do;  it  has  already  done  a 
great  deal. 


Continuing  Education  As  A Capital  Investment 

by  Kenneth  G.  Scheid 


ABSTRACT 

Continuing  education  is  important  as  a capital  inuestment^ive  reasons 
for  this:  re  urns  are  high?  especially  if  technology  is  changing  rapidly ; 
keeping  up  to  date  is  a better  farm  of  investment  than  trying  to  catch  up; 
there  is  no  apparent  age limit  beyond  which  continuing  education  does 
not  produce  benefits;  the  Scot  investments  in  continuing  education 
start  with  the  young  pc  con  as  soon  as  his  education  and  training  would 
otherwise  begin  to  become  obsolete;  and  investments  can  pay  a profit- 
able return  in  any  occupation  where  obsolescence  is  probable,  not  simply 
in  those  for  which  a specified  education  or aining  was  originally  given. 

Although  continuing  education  is  important,  there  is  both  private  and 
public  under-investment . Afore  involvement  is  needed  not  only  by  unions , 
advertisers  and  employers  but  also  by  the  gefieral  public. 

If  I were  to  ask  you  to  give  me  your  definition  of  the  term  ’’capital,  " the 
chances  are  you  would  deserve  financial  assets  or  the  physical  Structures, 
equipment  and  inventories  into  which  such  assets  are  converted  during  the 
investment  Process.  You  might  go  on  to  say  that  capital  Is  also  that  stock 
of  financial  or  physical  wealth  that  generates,  or  is  expected  to  generate, 
future  net  returns:  that  isf  Interest  or  profits.  And  If  1 asked  you  to  describe 
the  relative  worth  cf  capital  you  would  tell  me  that  it  is  the  rate  of  return  on 
the  capital  that  really  determines  its  value.  Indeed  if  you  were  describing 
i-hp  n pr  form  mice  cf  the  manager  of  a capital  investment,  such  as  a business 


executive  or  a trust  officer,  you.  would  tell  me  what  rate  of  return  on  net  in- 
vestment or  net  worth  he  was  able  to  earn  for  the  investors.  - 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  X asked  you  to  define  the  term  "labor,  " you  would  de- 
scribe the  various  categories  of  employees  to  whom  current  compensation 
is  paid  for  current  services.  You  might  add  some  remark  to  indicate  that 
labor  that  is  more  productive  is  more  valuable*  and  that  labor  productivity 
is  the  consequence  of  the  financial  and  physical  capital*  skills  apd  knowledge « 
^ vigor*  technology  and  methods,  and  management  with  which  it  works. 

However,  |f  1 assembled  die  terms  "capital*1  and  'labor*'  into  a single  new 
term  "labor  capital* 11  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called  "human  capital, Tr 
and  asked  you  to  define  that  term.  It  might  he  unfamiliar  to  you*  and  what 
is  more  important,  an  appareut  contradiction  in  economics.  And  until  a few 
years  ago,  both  of  these  reactions  would  have  been  found  even  among  most 
economists,  whose  profession  it  is  to  define  and  analyze  die  topics  of  eco- 
nomic importance  in  our  society.  But  since  about  1960  there  has  been  enough 
careful  economic  research  nnducted  to  demonstrate  that  our  economy 
abounds  with  human  capital;  that  it  is  in  fact  those  capacities  embodied  in 
men  that  enhance  their  current  and  future  productivity — health,  knowledge* 
skills,  information;  that  expenditures  on  health  services,  education,  train- 
ing* and  the  dissemination  of  productive  information  are  best  considered  not 
as  c ur rentfexpenses  but  as  private  or  public  investments ; that  the  annual  to- 
tal of  this1  investment  substantially  exceeds  that  made  in  physical  capital  and 
the  share  is  rising;  that  the  average  long-term  rate  of  return  on  this  invest- 
ment ir  "ubstantiaHy  higher  than  average  long-term  rates  of  interest  or  prof- 
it on  traditional  capital  investments*  and  that  the  contribution  of  investments 
in  new  human  capital  to  economic  growth  is  probably  oonsideraHy  gr  eater 
.than  that  from  investment  in  physical  capital  even  when  it  is  recognized  that 
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Educational  Investments 

Educational  investments  in  human  capital  can  be  broadly  divided  into  three 
types: 

1.  Investments  in  the  pre-employment  schooling  of  young  persons, 
from  elementary  through  college- levels, 

2.  Investments  in  initial*  post-employment  job  t:  lining,  for  example 
apprentices,  technical  trainees*  sales  trainees,  management 
trainees,  etc, 

3.  Investments  that  continue  over  an  individual's  working  life  and 
are  primarily  related  to  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  and  skills 
as  they  become  known  and  to  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  to  move  upward  or  laterally  in  the  occupational  structure. 


Economic  research  to  date  has  been  concerned  primarily  with  pre-employ- 
menc  schooling,  secondarily  with  initial  on-the-job  training,  and  only  occa- 
sionally with  continuing  education  over  the  working  life.  Thi’j  has  been  so 
because,  Erst  of  all,  data  is  available  or  can  be  developed  for  the  cost  and 
quantity  of  investment  in  formal  schooling,  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  acquire 
for  Initial  job  training  aod.almost  impossible  to  develop  for  continuing  edu- 
cation except  for  isolated  cases.  Second,  tax  foods  have  been  traditionally 
allocated  to  formal  schooling  and  in  recent  years  more  such  investment  has 
been  a major  goal  of  federal*  state*  and  local  policy.  This  fs  much  less  the 
case  with  initial  job  training  and  seldom  the  case  with  cjntinuing  education 
except  for  recent  manpower  retraining  programs  and  foreign  aid  programs. 
Third*  economists  and  most  others*  including  employees  and  employers*  are 
in  seme  sense  captives,  in  our  society,  of  the  view  that  education  and  training 
is  a vouthful  activity  primarily — it  is  something  that  one  "completes. ,f  Even 
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the  term  "continuing  education*1  is  rather  strange  to  our  ears , for  education 
is  supposed  to  end  rather  early  In  life:  we  "look  back"  to  our  student  or 
trainee  days. 

What  1 propose  to  argue  in  the  balance  of  chi*  paper  is  not  only  that  continu- 
ing education,  broadly  defined,  is  a substantial  investment  activity  today 
but  that  from  the  economic  point  of  view  it  is  very  likely  one  with  a partic- 
ularly high  potential  rate  of  return*  However,  I will  also  argue  that  com- 
pared to  formal  schooling  and  initial  job  training  there  Is  both  private  and 
public  underinvestment,  and  that  economic  benefits  would  be  secured  by  re- 
allocation of  resources,  if  necessary,  away  from  more  formal. schooling 
and  initial  training  and  toward  continuing  education* 

Human  Capital  Vintage 

Aa  analogy  with  investment  in  rl,vsical  capital  may  serve  to  make  the  case 
for  investment  in  continuing  education.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  stock  of 
physical  capital  today  is*  on  the  average,  ten  years  old  or  more.  Its  vintage 
year,  in  other  words,  would  be  1959  or  earlier  as  a whole*  (Clearly  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  economy  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  this  capital  equipment 
were  more  up-to-date,  assuming  as  we  must  that  newer  equipment  incor- 
porates advances  in  technology  over  the  older  equipment*  But  it  would  be 
neither  possible  nor  profitable  for  an  economy  to  replace  its  physical  capital 
each  time  techpc  &r  advances.  What  occurs  are  marginal  adjustment,  and 
the  gap  between  the  best  and  the  average  equipment  remains  reasonably  sta- 
ble except  when  a dramatic  breakthrough  makes  the  older  capital  economi- 
cally obsolete  or  there  is  a rapid  expansion  in  some  sector,  How  human  capi- 
tal is  similarly  of  an  early  vintage  today.  Let  us  say  that  the  average  person 
at  work  in  1969  completed  his  formal- education  twenty  years  ago  or  so,  and 
k tntt-tat  loh  fratnimr  shortly  thereafter.  His  education  and  training  is  vin- 


tage  1949  or  so.  Assume  further  that  the  young  person  completing  his  edn- 
cation  and  training  today  and  entering  hie  first  job  is  potentially  more  pro- 
ductive because  he  has  had  more  education  and  what  he  has  been  taught  is  of 
recent  vintage.  Thus  human  capital,  too,  decreases  in  relative  productivity 
with  vintage.  However,  man  is  not  a machine.  A machine  that  is  obsolete 
must  be  replaced.  Man  can  learn.  And  this  learning  activity  broadly  speak- 
ing is  what  we  mean  by  continuing  education. 


Economic  Benefits  From  Continuing  Education 

Continuing  education  of  an  individual  or  an  entire  labor  force  is  quite  obvi- 
ously not  a costless  activity.  It  does  require  investment,  not  merely  in  the 
meahjs  of  knowledge  dissemination  but  in  the  time  that  otherwise  would  be 
given  to  current  production  or  personal  leisure.  Thus  the  key  question  is 
what  a^e  the  probable  benefits  or  returns  ? We  do  not  have  much  in  the  way 
of  estimates  of  the  returns,  but  what  evidence  there  is  for  industries  or  the 
economy  W a whole  suggests  that  they  arc  very  high  at  current  levels  of 
cost.  In  agriculture,  for  example,  direct  and  indirect  Investments  in  exten- 
sion serviced  and  their  use  may  have  yielded  net  annual  returns  beyond  190 
percent  of  cost^ 


One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  the  cost-benefit  relationship  is  that  the  re- 
turns are  higher  ifc  technology  is  changing  rapidly;  this  is  simply  to  say  that 
otherwise  labor  becomes  obsolete  fester.  Another  aspect  is  that  the  bene- 
fits are  greater  if  indeed  education  is  continuing,  year  after  year,  and  not 
delayed  until  the  need  fo  overcome  human  obsolescence  becomes  nna voidable. 
In  brief,  "keeping  up-t^-date"  is  a better  form  of  investment  than  "trying  to 
catch  up. " A third  aspect  is  that  there  is  no  apparent  age  limit  beyond  which 
continuing  education  does  not  produce  benefits.  A fourth,  however,  is  that 
the  best  investment  in  continuing  education  starts  with  the  young  person  as 


soon  as  his  education  and  training  would  otherwise  begin  to  beome  obsolete. 

A fifth  is  that  investments  can  pay  a profitable  return  in  any  occupation 
where  obsolescence  is  probable,  not  simply- in  those  for  which  a specified 
education  or  training  was  originally  given;  cn  the  other  handf  the  cost  of 
obsolescence  is  greater  for  higher -level  occupations  such  as  management, 
engineering,  teaching,  etc. 

r ¥ 

Costs  and  Their  Incidence 

Continuing  education  takes  a wide  variety  of  forms,  running  all  the  way  from 
the  most  informal  sort  of  conversations  in  which  knowledge  is  transferred, 
through  all  types  of  learning  by  doing,  across  to  ''he  use  of  mass  media  such 
as  periodicals  and  other  publications  as  well  as  film  or  TV,  and  on  to  formal 
courses  within  or  outside  the  place  of  employment.  The  direct  costs  of  these 
different  forms  are,  of  course.  Quite  varied.  (There  are  perhaps  equally 
wide  variations  in  effectiveness. ) The  mass  media,  have  the  interesting  prop- 
erty that  they  decline  in  cost  per  unit  over  great  extensions  in  audience 
size.  But  the  significant  cost  is  not  typically  thU  of  the  instructional  medium. 
It  is  the  opportunity  cost  of  the  individual's  time.  Ordinarily  this  means  the 
value  of  his  compensation  that  would  otherwise  pay  for  productive  work;  it 
may  mean  the  value  of  Ills  personal  time,  and  that  Is  often  some  major  frac- 
tion of  his  rate  of  compensation.  Even  for  high-tuition  courses  on  company 
time  it  is  generally  true  wages  tor  time  lost  constitute  the  largest  single 
cost  item.  For  lower  cost  media  the  proportion  may  he  even  higher. 

Who  typically  bears  those  costs  of  continuing  education  directly?  Probably 
employers  carry  the  largest  share,  especially  in  the  cost  of  learning  time^ 

In  many  circumstances  suppliers  of  services  to  the  employer  bear  a sub- 
stantial share,  for  example  when  they  directly  provide  technical  and  ofher 
literature  without  charge,  or  when  they  support  folly  or  partly 
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the  cost  of  trade  periodicals  by  means  of  their  advertising  expenditures . 
Employees  carry  some  share,  especially  by  after-hours  reading  and  so  on, 
but  they  carry,  less  of  the  burden  than  in  their  pre-employment  days  of  for- 
mal education  or  in  ttr{r  initial  training  periods,  when  in  each  case  they 
were  foregoing  earnings  as  an  investment  in  higher  iucome  later.  The  public 
— that  1st  taxpayers — bears  little  of  the  cost  directly,  an  interesting  contrast 
with  the  high  share  of  the  cost  of  formal  education  it  assumes. 

Underinvestment 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  economic  wel- 
fare substantial  underinvestment  occurs  in  continuing  education.  Consider 
first  that  there  are  weak  incentives  to  many  employees  to  make  the  invest- 
ment diems  elves,  especially  once  they  have  passed  the  age  where  the  cost 
can  with  some  certainty  be  expected  to  be  returned  in  higher  incomes,  ' Hher 
with  the  current  employer  or  by  movement  to  a new  one;  Moreover  the  type  51 
of  knowledge  most  obviously  useful  becomes  Quite  specific  to  the  present 
occupation  as  well  as  employer.  And  it  must  be  acquired  at  the  cost  of  limit- 
ed leisure  time  that  carries  an  increasingly  higher  value  as  incomes  continue 
their  secular  rise. 

The  employer,  on  the  other  hand,  faces  what  seems  to  him  to  be  risks  that 
his  investment  will  benefit  auother  firm  if  the  employee  does  in  fact  leave 
for  another  job.  And  more  importantly,  unless  the  knowledge  or  learning 
Involved  is  quite  specific  to  an  imihediately-percelv^d  need,  the  employer 
in  any  given  case  may  be  highly  uncertain  as  to  the  amount  or  timing  of  pay- 
off, even  though  he  may  agree  that  in  general— in  a sense,  "on  faith"- -that 
continuing  education  pays.  In  short,  one  might  be  able  to  show  in  theory  that 
employers,  especially,  should  in  their  own  interests  invest  more  heavily— 
foreco  current  production — in  continuing  education.  But  their  actual  behavior. 


when  faced  with  its  costs,  is  conservative — but  rational.  That  1®  why  It  Is 
often  rather  fruitless  to  exhort  employers  to  become  more  training-  and 
education,- minded.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  small  firms  where  edu- 
cational costs  per  unit  rise  often.  The  public,  of  course,  makes  most  of  its 
investment  in  education  in  the  role  of  collective-parents  of  young  persons. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  * and  only  for  labor  in  developing  countries  and  for 
the  hard  core  unemployed  or  the  chronically  undereducated  in  our  own*  that 
the  public  has  accepted  the  role  of  investor  in  job  education  and  training*  and 
even  then  with  considerable  uneasiness.  Nor  do  our  public  tax  laws  generally 
encourage  employees  or  employers  to  continue  education  and  training*  al- 
though that  is  a general  problem  and  not  simply  one  related  to  this  form  of 
education.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  frequently  favor  investment 
in  physical  capital  over  human  capital  with  our  tax  credits,  depletion  allow- 
ances, etc. 


Implications 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  competitive  pressures  among  industries* 
regions,  employers,  and  employees  will  slowly  force  the  average  level  of 
investment  in  continuing  education  upward,  as  those  who  make  the  investment 
profit  and  those  who  do  not  lose.  And  to  an  extent  that  is  .what  has  occur ed, 
and  is  occurring.  But  1 suggest  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  more  direct 
intervention  to  take  place  in  order  to  nudge  the  brocess  along.  A classic  ex- 
ample of  this  intervention  has  been  the  removal  of  the  price  barrier  U>  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  via  technical  and  trade  periodicals  as  advertisers 
have  taken  on  the  cost.  An  interesting*  and  certainly  a still -controversial 
example,  is  the  intervention  of  trade  unions  that  negotiate  training  allow- 
ances with  employers  and  proceed  to  establish  their  own  schools  of  continu- 
ing education,  as  is  the  case  in  some  segments  of  the  graphic  arts  industry. 


I suggest  that  the  next  move  might  be  to  negotiate  pay  for  employee  time  in 
these  schools. 

Another  example  is  the  interventiorrof  the  public  through  subsidies  to  con- 
tinuing education  under  the  federal  Technical  Services  Program  that  follows 
the  pattern  first  applied  in  free  agricultural* education  for  farmers.  However, 
in  some  cases  at  least  there  is  still  underutilization  of  the  program  because 
tuition  fees  or  other  prices  and  costs  remain  a barrier.  A fourth  example  is 
the  slow  rise  of  educational  service^  through  hoth  public  and  commercial 
television. 

Conclusion 

The  economic  argument,  in  short,  seems  to  be  strong  for  continuing  edu- 
cation at  a level,  with  a persistence,  and  with  an  efficiency  well  beyond  what 
is  the  case  today.  As  in  the  case  of  the  education  of  youth*  there  is  a con- 
siderable base  upon  which  to  build.  But  if  1 were  to  pick  one  critical  need, 
it  would  be  for  more  public  involvement,  even  if  that  means  shifting  re- 
sources out  of  p re -employment  education  and  into  post-employment,  career- 
long  education. 
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The  Organization  and  Support  of  In-Plant  T raining  Programs 

by  William  H.  Smith 


ABSTRACT 


In-plant  training  is  not  a luxury,  but  a necessity . Large , complex  es- 
tablishments as  well  a$  small  and  medium-sized  firms  need  to  develop 
training  programs  to  insure  continued  grpwih  and  improved  profit , There 
are  six  responsibilities  or'opemtional  steps  to  in-plant  training : manage- 
meat  training  responsibilities;  conducting  the  employee  skills  inventory; 
organizing  instructional  outlines;  choosing  an  instructional  staff;  the 
implementation  of  training;  and  program  analysis  and  critical  appraisal. 

Outside  education  and  training  sources,  such  as  industry  associations  and 
junior  and  community  colleges,  should  also  be  utilized , 

The  educational  level  necessary  for  success  in  an  Old  Testament  society 
might  be  comparable  to  that  of  a 14-yea r-oid  in  today's  society.  The  learn- 
ing optimum,  by  today's  standards  was  at  a very  low  level,  mainly  because 
a high  degree  of  knowledge  was  not  required  to  exist  and  succeed  in  the 
civilization  of  that  day.  Today.  however,  the  picture  is  completely  different. 
Regardless  of  whether  a person  is  a manager,  scientist,  technician,  or 
craftsman,  he  must  seek  to  broaden  his  education  by  every  possible  method 
and  at  an  ever-increasing  rate.  Dr.  Malcolm  Knowles,  of  Boston  University, 
has  said  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  2,000  the  professional  will  experience 
four  changes  in  his  career  in  an  attempt  to  keep  abreast  of  normal  technolog- 
ical change.  Augmented  training  and  retraining  will  be  a normal  procedure 
in  contrast  to  today's  so-called  stopgap  training  which  is  generally  conduct** 
ed  on  a temporary  basis. 


Industry  management  is  keenly  aware  that  a business  must  show  gain,  or  it 
will  fail.  Constant  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  better  production 
techniques  and  work  methods*  We  estimate,  plan,  analyse,  study,  and  seek 
out  every  possible  way  to  achieve  a more  effective  management  team.  Man- 
agement expects  the  executive  to  function  in  an  atmosphere  of  constant 
change,  in  an '‘increasingly  effective  and  efficient  manner;  to  make  decisions 
more  intelligently)  and  to  use  modern  computer  techniques  if  necessary  in 
order  to  produce  a better  product  than  a competitor,  more  quickly— and  in 
greater  quantities  if  that  is  a requirement.  In  some  instances,  the  computer 
may  perform  certain  functions  or  decisions  for  the  manager,  depending' up  on 
production  design  and  ultimate  product  requirements.  We  are  beginning  to 
see  the  solution  to  complex  production  problems,  mainly  because  the  man- 
ager does  not  have  to  "risk1'  some  decisions;  the  computer  does  it  for  him 
much  more  quickly  and  without  error.  < _ 

If  only  the  mystery  or  the  bugs  were  taken  out  of  in-pl&it  training,  how  much 
happier  management  would  be.  For  so  long,  management  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  >e  has  been  on  the  floor  back  there  for  28  years,  he'll  give  that 
new  man  so.je  help,  and  we'll  chalk  this  time  up  to  an  apprentice  program1'; 
or  "We've  gotten  along  for  this  long  without  our  men  doing  traimng,“~What's 
all  the  fuss  that  I've  got  to  do  some  training  now.  I never  went  through  a 
training  program  in  my  Life,  and  I built  this  place  from  scratch. " Fortunate' 
lyT  we're  hearing  less  and  less  of  this — possibly  because  Joe  is  now  out  of 
business  I 

The  printing  Industry  has  lagged  behind  other  industries  in  the  development 
of  a training  and  educational  philosophy.  Not  only  has  this  philosophy)  or 
staff  of  life,  been  neglected  but  the  utilization  of  proven  educational  tools 
han  hep*  nVarlooked. 


The  Manpower  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  a published  report 
covering  711,000  business  organization  employing  over  37j  000,000  workers, 
concinded  that  only  one  out  of  every  five  establishments  maintained  any  type 
of  formal  training  activity. 1 The  report  stated  that  ’’The  proportion  of  es- 
tablishments with  tramirig  programs  was  directly  related  to  establsihment 
size;  the  larger  the  number  of  employees  in  an  establishment,  the  greater 
the  probability  that  a training  program  was  in  operation.  . . Only  11  percent 
of  the  smallest  establishments  an  contrasted  with  almost  all  of  the  largest 
establishments,  sponsored  some  type  of  training,  '*  as  shown  below: 


% of  establishments 

Number  of  Employees  with  training  programs 
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20-99 

25 

100-499 

41 

500-999 

70 

1000-2499 

85 

2500-4999 

90 

5000  or  more 

96 

Before  proceeding,  a definition  of  In-plant  training  and  industrial  education- 
al programs  is  primary. 

Id -pi  apt  training  is  that  effort  which  management  exerts,  directed  toward 
teaching  specific  procedures  or  operational  techniques,  to  effect  the  technical 
npdating  of  employees,  or  the  training  of  new  personnel.  It  is  skill  oriented, 
and  may  be  conducted  on-the-job,  or  in  a classroom.  The  practical  applica- 
tions of  knowledge  imparted  la  normally  the  main  objective. 


E du cati onal  progra mg  are  normally  built  around  those  subjects  which  may  be 
provided  as  backup  information  for  production*  or  erempt  employees*  and  in 
some  cases  may  be  remedial  in  nature,  to  more  closely  insure  that  training 
objectives  be  met  in  the  areas  of  skill  training.  Both  may  be  accomplished 
by  instructors  in  the  employ  of  a company*  who  may  have  the  required  edu- 
cational background*  and  qualifications. 

Outside  Education  and  Training  ? jurces 

A wealth  of  untapped  training  and  edut.-.LiOiial  assistance  is  diyectly  available 
to  the  industry  through  its  associations,  a:.--,  >ior  a«d  community  colleges. 
Associations  rely  on  the  finest  journeymen*  craftsman,  owners,  «tnd  man- 
agers to  conduct  a variety  of  courses  ranging  from  typography*  estimating 
and  pricing,  to  advanced  production  techniques  and  manage"- subjects. 
What  would  you  pay  for  similar  types  of  instruction  lu  you.  ^ant?  Or,  for 
maintaining  a person  on  your  staff*  with  such  work  and  instructional  capa- 
bilities ? Association  training  can  be  a natural  lead-in  to  a continuing-pro- 
gram on  the  in-Plant  Level. 

Junior  aui  community  colleges  are  growing  at  a rapid  rate.  There  are  nov 
over  966  in  th£  United  States.  Many  are  installing— again,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  local  industry  associations— substantial  printing  instructional  labo- 
ratories for  evening  classes  in  reproduction  Photography,  .stripping*  Plate- 
making, presswork,  and  numerous  other  areas,  on  basic  and  advanced  sxill 
levels.  A 

1 would  like  to  submit  six  items  which  i ay  be  classified  as  responsibilities 
and  operational  steps  to  in-Plant  tralni-  g;  tnose  wl.i-h  are  compatible  witii 
today’s  "computer  advances.”  Th^  are  Practical  for  small -to-mediuin  si’.ed 
plants*  in  a wide  variety  of  manufacturing  operations.  Though. these  basics 
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apply  to  all  plant  sizes,  larger  printing  establishments  normally  maintain 
training  as  a personnel  function, 

1,  Management  training  responsibilities.  As  estimating,  planning,  and 
production  are  the  responsibilities  of  specific  individuals,  so  train- 
ing should  be.  Education  and  training  requirements  for  each  company 
egiployee  should  hold  high  priority  and  be  written  into  his  job  des- 
cription, in  support  of  specific  directions  for  work  performance. 

We  In  the  printing  Industry  are  just  now  beginning  to  see  the  advan- 
tages to  writing  production  responsibilities  into  the  job'  descriptions 
of  management  personnel  and  line  supervisors,  However,  areas  of 
responsibility  for  both  production  and  training  should  be  spelled  out 
equally.  Where  active,  successful  training  programs  are  given  ap- 
propriate attention,  changes  In  work  methods  and  departmental  re- 
lationships can  be  communicated  and  Implemented  consistently,  and  59 
with  greater  effectiveness.  Also,  a manager^  t /aos-roots  contact 

with  his  line  foremen  will  allow  him  to  accurately  determine  the 
training  needs  of  those  under  him,  and  to  coordinate  these  efforts  * 
with  a company  executive  responsible  for  company  training  and  edu- 
cation. 

2,  The  employee  skills  inventory.  From  the  executive  responsible  for 
training  to  the  line  supervisor  who  works  directly  with  production 
employees,  there  must  be  an  up-to-date  awareness  of  each  employ- 
ee's skill  capabilities.  This  is  equally  as  necessary  as  maintaining 
an  inventory  of  raw  materials  wilh  which  to  work,  without  which 
production  cannot  be  accomplished.  The  person  most  acquainted 
with  the  employee's  skills  and  aptitudes  is  the  employee's  line  super- 
visor, and  he  can  most  easily  keep  records  of  skill  strengths  and 

weaknesses,  _ „ „ 
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A skills  inventory  is  merely  & ord  of  what  a specific  production 
employee  can  and  cannot  do  compared  with  the  work  requirement  of 
of  his  particular  jot  (you  can  see  how  much  easier  it  would  be  for 
this  line  supervisor  to  keep  accurate  records  if  he  can  readily  refer 
to  up-to-date  job  descriptions — more  correctly  called  a function 
analysis).  From  a thorough  analysis  of  production  skills  and  ratings 
which  may  be  assigned  to  employees — as  a result  of  similar  invento- 

Ei£S_ of. department  production  capabilities — the  training  director, 

with  the  assistance  of  the  line  supervisor,  can  discuss  individual 
skill  deficiencies.  Weaknesses  can  then  be  identified,  and  major 
areas  of  emphasis  for  Instruction  planned.  The  responsibility  then 
falls  on  the  training  director  to  organize  program  objectives  to  meet 
skill  deficiencies.  He  must  utilize  line  foremen  to  resolve  skill  weak- 
nesses throughout  the  production  line  with  effective  instruction. 

3. '  Instructional  outlines.  No  simple  method  exists  for  the -development 

of  outlines  for  instruction.  A subject  outline  is  derived  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  reaching  training  object!  res  through  organized  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  Training  objectives,  wdl  have  been  met  when  re- 
cipients are  able  to  perform  work  responsibilities  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  Increased  production  following  instruction  will  depend  to  a 
great  degree  upon  the  care,  uniformity,  and  meticulousness  with 
which  lesson  plans  are  made  and  subsequent  instruction  given. 

4.  Choosing  an  Instructional  staff.  Normally,  industrial  training  pro- 
grams are  best  organized  and  developed  by  the  company  training 
director  or  division  cooperating  with  line  management.  Except  for 
larger  establishments,  the  graphic  arts  industry  in  most  instances, 

does  not  have  this  degree  of  sophistication.  Training  personnel  are 

Coot 


normally  not  staffed  on  Printing  management  teams,  and  if  anyone 
handles  training  it  is  generally  the  Plant  supervisor  or  production 
foreman.  The  direction  of  training  cannot  be  given  inferior  status. 
Management  will  suffer  from  the  careless  assignment  of  this  respon- 
sibility to  someone  who  does  not  have  the  respect  of  line  production 
workers,  a..*]  an  understanding  of  basic  educational  concepts  and 
procedures. 

Xhe  graphic  communications  industries  are  increasingly  employing 
skills  which  require  more~rigid  work  standards*  and  individual 
alertness,  comparable  to  the  country's  top  17 * ‘entitle  industries.  In- 
struction, whether  classroom  or  on-the-job  training,  must  be  well 
organized  in  order  to  give  employees  the  feeling  that  their  active 
participation  in  training  will  be  recognized.  Acceptance  of  a training 
program  must  be  t tablished  at  every  level;  and  in  every  department 
and  division. 

Choose  journeymen  instructors  who  are  communicators,  who  under- 
stand people,  and  Like  to  work  with  them.  Assign  instructional  re- 
sponsibilities only  after  a thorough  understanding  of  instructional 
assignments  and  after  the  person  understands  the  responsibilities  of 
leading  others.  The  journeyman  who  instructs  must  feel  he  is  the  mam 
part  of  the  training  program.  Consult  him  in  the  planning  stages,  and 
carry  through  to  actual  Initiation  in  the  classroom  and  on-job- training 
in  the  plant  production  areas. 

1 cannot  overetreee  the  importance  of  the  direction  of  training.  K 
you  cannot  afford  a training  director,  give  your  best  technical  mca 
that  "hat”  to  wear,  and  the  additional  title,  with  the  responsibilities 


that  go  with  it.  If  necessary,  provide  the  time  and  monev  for  a course 
in  educational  methods , and  interpersonal  relationships  {sensitivity 
training),  if  you  feet  this  would  be  helpful.  If  you  hire  a training  spe- 
cialist,require  that  he  have  a basic  understanding  of  formal  manage- 
ment processes.  This  requires  a basic  awareness  of  business  eco- 
nomics and  an  understanding  of  training  costs.  A local  trainer  or 
educator  hired  on  a part-time  basis  for  the  prupose  of  organizing 
training  may  be  a practical  possibility  In  some  business  communities. 

We  tend  to  fo.  ret  that  training  can  be  organized  and  conducted  to  aug- 
ment instead  of  to  consume  the  profit  margin.  We  also  forget  that  we 
are  paying  for  the  costs  of  training,  whether  we  train  or  not.  Goofs 
and  errors  can  be  traced  to  lack  of  information,  and  inefficient  oper- 
ations, or  simple  ignorance  on  the  Part  of  production  employees  about 
work  operations.  HaiV  much  better  to  spend  money  on  the  development 
of  programs  which  iVill  bring  permanent  results.  ^ 

Neither  must  we  forget  that  an  employee  cannot  be  forced  to  take 
training.  While  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  training  will  allow  him 
to  increase  his  work  potential,  management  must  develop  education 
and  training  programs  which  will  teach  beyond'  the  minimal  require- 
ments of  what  an  employee  should  know  to  do  his  work.  It  must  build 
opportunities  and  career  goals  into  the  organization  structure.  The 
motivation  to  suceed  will  play  a vital  role  in  the  employees  deter- 
mination to  increase  his  chances  for  promotion. 

Achievement  is  naturally  a reward  in  itself;  however,  management 
must  not  assnme  this  to  be  a sufficient  end -goal  reward.  Economic 
and  psychologic-*!  rewards  should  not  be  separated. 


5.  The  implementation  of  training.  Adult-learning  differs  widely  from 
that  directed  to  a more  youthful  Level;  it  Is  mostly  problem-oriented 
—instead  of  conceptual.  For  this  reason  on-the-job  training  is  one 
of  the  more  popular  training  methods  used  in  all  major  industries. 
While  on-the-job  training  may  have  Its  shortcoming^,  it  is  used  widely, 
and  successfully  as  a direct  method  of  instruction. 

Organized  discussion  periods  centered  around  production  procedures 
and  problems  are  also  beneficial  and  effective.  Less  formal  planning 
is  necessary  In  the  development  of  a substantial  block,  unit  or  sub- 
ject area  of  instruction,  since  current  problems — with  which  employ- 
ees are  familiar — would  comprise  the  contents  o£  a class  period. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  employees  the  impression  that  ses- 
sions of  this  nature  are  unplanned;  rather,  the  foreman  or  supervisor 
in  charge  should  schedule  sessions  on  certain  topics  in  advance  and 
use  problems  a*T Samples  for  Tearniftg'r elttfor cement,  -rhe-uttliaatfon 
of  on-the-job  training  and  the  discussion  of  problems  may  be  more 
usefhl  when  planned  for  intermittent  use  by  the  trainer. 

The  scheduling  of  regular  instructional  sessions  away  from  work  areas 
to  aliow  the  unobstructed  presentation  of  a body  of  organized  material 
Is  also  of  primary  importance.  The  program  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  conceptual  learning,  reinforced  by  experience  in  application. 

6.  Finally  in  order  of  sequence,  as  an  examination  covers  a course  of 
instruction,  the  analysis  and  critical  appraisal  of  the  objectives  of 
in-plant  training  must  be  comprehensive  and  realistic.  As  a scientist 
cannot  control  what  he  cannot  measure,  neither  can  the  trainer,  fore- 
man, or  supervisor  control  and  improve  the  content  of  in-plant  train- 


ing  which  is  not  carefully  organized,  and  Presented.  An  accurate  de- 
termination of  the  degree  of  success  of  a program  may  be  obtained 
through  the  expression  of  opinions  by  the  recipients  of  training.  This 
''moment  of  truth"  will  reveal  weaknesses  in  training  which  cannot  he 
identified  by  any  other  method.  Not  only  weaknesses  in  program 
planning,  but  more  important,  weaknesses  in  technical  content  will 
be  evident.  To  insure  the  retention  of  material,  we  must  follow  up 
with  individualized  training  involving  review  sessions,  scheduled 
technical  reading  assignments,  and  educational  activities  which  may 
involve  remedial  reading,  math,  English,  or  other  educational  sub- 
jects. 

Training  is  not  a luxury,  but  a necessity;  not  only  for  the  large,  more 
complex  establishments,  but  for  Plants  which  are  in  business  for 
keeps — to  show  a profit — for  growth  companies.  If  your  plant  is  a 
growth  co^any,  chances  are  that  you  have  given  atESn EiOiTtoso me 
form  of  training  or  education  for  your  key  people,  or  that  yourre 
strongly  considering  doing  so.  If  your  plant  is  not  a growth  company, 
and  you  are  not  training,  possibly  we've  just  written  a prescription 
for  you. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  must  be  a closer  interchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween our  own  printing  industry  associations,  and  the  production 
man;  between  the  junior  and  community  colleges  and  the  printing  1 
industry.  We  know — supposedly — our  industry  association  education 
and  training  programs — but  what  do  we  really  know  about  the  train-  „ 
ing  Potential  latent  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning, 

I,  therefore,  propose  that  the  industry  seek  cooperation  with  the  colleges  and 


universities  in  a professional  management  in-plant  training  internship,  bo 
afford  opportunities  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  scholars  in  education  to; 

1)  Become  acquainted  with  the  industry's  printing  production  complex; 

2)  Study  the  areas  of  production-training  conflicts  which  are  peculiar 
to  custom  production  industries; 

3)  Evaluate  existing  formal  and  informal  in-plant  training  programs 
across  the  industry  based  upon  accepted  educational  principles  and 
procedures; 

4)  Assist  management  in  the  building  of  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams to  support  expanding  production  facilities. 

These  efforts  would  allow  constant  and  accurate  assessment  of  management's 
production  position  and  skill- level  potentials.  Management  would  have  the 
-advantage  of  an  objective,  professional  evaluation  of  the  requirements  for  65 
education  and  training  at  the  line  management  and  production  levels,  and 
college  and  university  education  majors  would  obtain  an  exposure  bo  our  in- 
dustries, its  opportunities  and  challenges.  With  these  objectives  as  goals, 
the  combined  aims  of  industry  and  education  would  be  to  build  a training 
philosophy  which  would  allow  management  to  involve  employees  in  total 
training  experiences,  as  opposed  to  narrow  skill  training.  Education  and 
training  would  be  integrated  in  realistic , practical,  achievement-oriented 
learning.  Great  benefit  could  accrue  to  the  smaller,  to  medium-sized  estab- 
lishments which  may  have  less  staff  and/or  departmental  support  for  the 
organizing  of  training  efforts. 
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Training  for  the  Unemployed, 

Underemployed,  and  Hard  Core  Disadvantaged 

by  Louis  A.  Valicenti 


ABSTRACT 


Industry  should  keep  abreast  of  local  vocational  training  programs 
through  open  communication  with  load  Softools  and  employment  security 
offices.  Training  programs  are  being  conducted  in  communities  through- 
out the  country  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962,  but  increased  industry  involvement  is  heeded.  Load  employment 
security  offices  must  know  the  needs  of  the  industry  m order  to  request 
federal  aid  far  a. training  ftogram  in  a particular  industry  occupation. 


Two  words  are  used  in  today’s  business  world  which  1 want  to  bring  to  your 
attention'  communication  and  awareness.  Communication  with  the  school 
system,  and  with  the  employment  security  agencies  will  give  an  awareness 
of  the  kinds  of  educational  training  conducted  in  the  community.  Also,  the 
.need  for  employers  and  employer  organizations  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  vocational  school  system  is  becoming  increasingly  important. 

My  topic  is  going  to  be  mainly  concerned  with  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1952.  Much  of  what  1 am  going  to  say  will  relate  to  a 
few  of  the  remarks  made  by  a previous  speaker.  The  Manpower  Dev elopment 
Training  Act  was  more  commonly  known  as  the  Clark- Holland  Bill,  Senator 
Clark  and  Senator  Holland  are  both  native  Pennsylvanians ; both  did  extensive 
i,  nr*  thp  mttp A ArL  Congressman  Holland  (deceased)  was 


from  our  own  Pittsburgh  area,  and  very  much,  concerned  with  lay-offs  in  the 
steel  industry  and  the  coal  mines. 

Back  in  1962 , Pittsburgh  had  the  honor  of  submitting  a request  for  the  first 
Manpower  Training  Program  in  the  nation,  the  program  was  the  Electronics 
Mechanic  Program.  At  that  time,  the  Pittsburgh  labor  market  area  had  the 
exceedingly  high  unemployment  rate  of  is. 6 percent.  This  program  was  the 
first  experience  for  us,  and  without  Federal  guide  lines  was  primarily  devel- 
oped to  provide  training  opportunities  to  those  who  were  out  of  work  because 
of  technological  change  and  automation.  The  MDTA  Act  states  that  any  per- 
son unemployed  or  underemployed  would  be  eligible  for  training. 

The  responsibility  for  devolving  iraining  opportunities  lies  with  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security.  * sre  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  Identi- 
fying oeeqpataonG-rfoF  traA  The  only  way  we  can_do.tMs.  is  bv  surveying 
industry,  labor  and  employe!  groups.  The  information  we  accumulated  was 
insignificant,  since  many  employers  were  reluctant  to  project  their  needs. 
Without  the  Bureau  of  Security  indicating  that  there  was  a need  for  training 
in  the  various  occupations,  we  could  not  submit  a proposal  through  channels 
to  the  Federal  government.  ■<— 

Federal  Responsibilities 

Here  are  some  of  the  responsibilities  of  these  various  organizations  in 
Manpower  Training.  The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  the  occupations  for  training.  They  also  have  a re- 
sponsibility to  select  trainees.  Our  selection  is  based  on  counseling,  inter- 
viewing techniques,  testing,  determining  some  of  the  applicant's- interests, 
their  leisure  time  activities  ■ and  their  Physical  capabilities.  Besides  se- 
lofHnir  an/)  tvoininfr,  at  the  end  of  the  traiflio#  Period,  we  have  the  respon** 


sibility  of  placing  the  trainee,  We  develop  a proposal  first;  this  proposal 
contains  justification  that  a training  need  exists.  The  proposal  will  then  be 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Government  through  state  channels.  Simultaneously, 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the 
vocational  training  facility — either  public  or  private — to  develop  the  course 
outline  for  training.  They  have  the  responsibility  of  outlining  the  curriculum, 
developing  the  course,  selecting  the  tools,  the  equipment,  the  hiring  of  in- 
structional help  and  whatever  else  is  needed  in  the  instructional  phase.  The 
businessman  is  the  recipient  of  these  programs  at  the  end  of  specified  train- 
ing periods*  An  advisory  committee  is  set  up  with  each  occupational  training 
program  made  up  of  industry  representatives**  labor  and  any  other  employer 
group  which  has  an  interest  Is  that  occupation.  The  prime  function  of  this 
Advisory  Board  is  to  provide  continual  technical  assistance  to  the  training 
facility  to  insure  that  the  training  is  continually  updated  based  on  technolog- 
ical and  other  changes  in  the  occupation.  We  invite  employers  to  visit  class- 
es as  a motivational  fkctor  fortrameesr  — - - - - - 

Training  Act  Programs 

We  have  four  kinds  of  training  programs  in  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  The  largest  is  what  we  call  Institutional  Training,  Institutional 
Training  is  nothing  more  than  providing  classroom  instruction  in  a vocational 
facility  or  private  school.  Our  programs  range  from  eight  to  52  weeks.  The 
length  of  training  is  determined  by  the  skill  level  of  the  occupation,  as  well 
as  the  advice  from  industry  as  to  what  they  feel  the  trainee  should  accom- 
plish. Fifty-two  weeks  id  the  maximum  training  period  under  the  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act.  We  can  only  prepare  the  trainees  for  the  basic 
fundamentals  In  anv  occupation  and  expose  them  to  the  tasks  they  would  be 
confronted  with.  It  is  not  permissible  to  train  them  as  journeymen  mechanics. 
We  must  continually  tell  the  employers  who  hire  these  trainees  that  those 


are  not  _ .urneymen  mechanics.  We  have  given  them  some  of  the  basic  tools 
for  particular  occupations,  and  it  is  up  to  the  employer  lo  build  on  the  in- 
formation they  received  in  training. 

The  second  phase  of  training  we  call  C^’Dle  Training.  This  is  Institutional 
Training,  and  on-the-job  training,  lii.  nstltmfonal  phase  is  nothing  more 
than  giving  thorn  the  basics  for  a Particular  occupation.  There  is  ae  ex- 
posure in  terms  of  actual  work  on  equpment,  and  then  a period  of  on-the- 
joo  training.  The  tie-in  here  is  that  while  the  trainee  is  in  the  institutional 
Phase  tuere  is  a definite  job  for  the  trainee  at  tha  end  of  training  r * opposed 
to  the  institutional  phase  rc  training  when  continual  job  development  is 
necessary  to  place  trainees. 

We  have  the  straight  on-the-job  training  program  where  a trainee  is  - elect- 
ed  through  the  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  or  hu  can  be 
hired  on  his  own  by  the  employer.  They  are  placed  directly  on  the  job  ard 
Paid  the  going  rate.  The  period  of  training  that  most  contracts  are  set  up  for 
is  a maximum  of  2d  weeks. 

We  have  one  other  phase  of  training  known  as  Less  Than  Classroom  Train- 
ing. This  permits  the  ' ireau  of  Employment  Security  to  slot  one  trainee 
in  a training  situation.  To  b^  eligible  for  this  training  one  must  be  consider- 
ed disadvantaged. 

Pittsoui^I:  Area  Programs 

In  Pittsburgh,  we  have  had  30  K r'nf" nations  in  training  continually.  Here 
are  seme  of  the  occupations  chat  we  imve  in  txa.iiing;  electronics,  automotive 
mechanics,  drafting,  cook  and  baker,  cosmetology,  medical  secretary,  sur- 
gical technician,  machine-tool  operator,  fla the,  milling  machine,  drill  press 


operators,  etc. ),  welding,  auto  body  mechanics,  and  close  to  your  own  in- 
dustry, reproduction  technician.  This  is  in  the  area  of  duplicator  trair  'ng, 
process  photography,  binding,  and  display  photo-composition. 

To  give  you  a quick  idea  of  the  composition  of  some  of  our  training  programs, 
there  is  much  supportive  service  gi\ ct*  in  these  training  programs  while 
training  is  conducted.  This  is  going  to  be  increased  in  coining  years,  mainly 
because  the  available  supply  of  potential  trainees  are  disadvantaged  and  un- 
derprivileged. 

The  Federal  Government  insists  that  ov~r  65  percent  of  the  training  oppor- 
tunities will  have  to  be  for  the  disadvantaged.  This  Is  a complete  reversal 
from  our  experiences  in  £362.  Eight  now  we  have  the  hard  core  unemployed 
person  in  the  labor  market.  This, is  where  the  direction  of  the  training  pro- 
gram is  geared  to. 

Program  emphasis  is  now  directed  to  a multi-occupational  level.  This  means 
the  grouping  of  a number  oi  occupations  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  We  are  now  working  with  what  we  call  Multi- Five  Program,  mean- 
ing that  in  live  consecutive  years  we  have  submitted  multi-occupational  train- 
ing programs.  Every  one  of  the  multi  has  carried  important  component  parts 
in  addition  tq.the  vocational  Phase  of  training.  There  is  counseling  with  the 
trainees:  a continual  reminder  of  the  schedule,  how  to  dress,  how  to  apply 
for  a job,  how  to  prepare  for  a test,  and  the  giving  of  tests. 

We  l^ave  basic  and  remedial  education  in  all  cur  programs  for  those  who  need 
it.  Many  of  the  unemployed  in  our  programs  have  been  away  from  education 
from  two  to  20  years.  It  is  necessary  to  "refresh"  education  for  particular 
occupations.  In  some  Instances,  it  must  be  basic.  They  are  also  prepared 
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for  the  General  Education  Development  tcJt.  During  the  vocational  phase  they 
are  exposed  to  'live"  automobiles,  to  actual  welding  and  fitting  stru' toral 
steel  parts. 

The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  continually  makes  industry  aware  of 
training  conducted  under  the  MDT  Act.  We  encourage  employers  to  visit 
the  classes,  we  ask  them  to  interview  trainees  prior  to  completion  without 
obligation.  This  is  part  of  training  to  prepare  these  trainees  for  going  out 
a.id  being  accustomed  to  riding  a bus  or  a streetcar  to  any  part  of  the  city: 
to  walk  into  an  employer's  office,  to  become  familiar  with  what  goes  on  in 
an  employer's  office,  to  file  an  application.  On  the  whole,  industry  has 
been  cooperative,  but  1 Jiink  they  could  become  more  involved  in  this  "‘art 
of  the  job  development  phase. 

Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  are  thinking  about  tor  fiscal  1970.  In- 
stead of  submitting  individual  or  isolated  programs  for  auto  mechanics,  auto 
body  repair,  etc. , we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  submitting  comprehensive 
programs  which  encompass  the  auto  service  and  repair  industry,  knowing 
that  some  of  die  tiainees  can  f afire  : top  level  jobs  in  that  field.  We  also 
know  that  ther^are  employers  in  vhe  industry  who  will  1 ire  service  station 
mechanics,  lubrication  mechanics,  Snd  carburetor  specialists,  The  idea 
here  is  that  if  the  person  cannot  go  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  we  would  be  able 
to  spin  him  off  at  lower  skill  levels.  This  is  going  to  be  a real  task  for  both 
the  training  fatalities  as  w£ll  ns  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

While  trai  . ^ are  in  training,  they  arc  paid  a stipend  amount  if  they  qualify. 
Any  unemployed  or  underemployed  person  can  qualify  for  training.  They  can 
also  be  paid  a training  allowance,  or  subsistence,  and  transportation  allow- 
ance if  rhev  auaiifv;  this  is  determined  on  an  individual  basis. 


Training  Implications  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 

by  Robert  B.  Burr 


ABSTRACT 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  is  a privatet  non-profit  corporation 
formed  in  1968 at  the  request  of  the  White  House.  It  is  businessmen 
working  with  other  businessmen  to  assist  in  solution  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problems  m the  cities  and  the  plight  of  the  poor  in  urban  and  rural 
communities.  NAB’s  prime  responsibility  is  to  find  jobs  and  to  get 
people  into  those  jobs . Industry  involvement  is  necessary. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  (NAB;  is  a.  private  non-profit  corpora- 
tion which  was  formed  at  the  request  of  the  White  House.  It  is  busfnessmen 
working  with  other  businessmen  in  Lhe  private  sector.  The  organization  of 
NAB  is  in  response  to  certain  adverse  social  and  economic  conditions  in  our 
labor  force  which  must  be  resolved.  The  priority  that  American  business 
attached  to  this  effort  is  indicated  by  statements  from  executives  of  various 
V.  S.  corporations  in  the  February,  1%9  Issue  of  Fortune,  under  the  title; 

What  Business  Wants  from  President  Nixon.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
traditional  business  issues  of  labor,  anti-trust,  foreign  trade,  and  tariff  are 
far  down  from  the  top  of  the  list.  The  Issues  that  head  tire  list  were  social 
issues  that  confront  the  nation  today.  That  is  certainly  an  Interesting  turn  uf 
events.  One  uf  the  three  prime  tangible  goals  these  executives  cited,  was  the 
solution  of  the  unemployment  problems  in  the  dries,  and  the  plight  of  the 
poor- -both  urban  and  rural.  A prosperous  society  has  finally— and  suddenly 
--  become  aware  of  what  it  has  not  accomplished.  Business  feels  that  the 
technology  and  the  progress  which  we  are  experiencing  and  enjoying  today, 


is  a result  of  their  efforts.  And  they  are  also  aware  of  the  problems  that 
have  been  created  as  a result.  Feeling  that  they  have  created  this  techno- 
logy! and  to  face  their  problems,  they  feel  a responsibility  to  do  something 
..bout  alleviating  them.  Inis  change  in  business  attitudes  is  not  a superficial 
one.  It  is  a reaction  to  a basic  change  in  American  life.  And  that  is  the 
achievement  of  full  employment  in  peacetime. 

NAB  Aims  and  Historical  Perspective 

Now  you  may  say  that  the  aims  in  business  are  not  entirely  altruistic  and 
you  may  be  right.  Perhaps  they  are  not  and  perhaps  they  should  not  be.  Be- 
cause if  you  stop  and  think  about  it,  six  out  of  every  seven  jobs,  in  the 
Lnited  States,  are  with  the  private  sector.  We  also  realise  that  business  is 
located  in  and  involved  in  the  cities.  In  the  cities  we  have  the  problems  of 
proverty,  race,  job  needs,  housing  and  education.  Business,  1 think,  feds 
that  it  must  succeed  in  this  venture.  Leonard  Haller,  a businessman  In  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  associated  with  the  National  Alliance,  said  that  this  venture 
has  to  succeed;  we  may  not  have  another  chance.  The  key  to  eliminating 
poverty  Is,  of  course,  meaningful  jobs.  It  is  the  task  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  to  find  jobs  anc^to  get  people  into  these  jobs  so  that  mutual 
and  productive  employment  situations  result. 

Let  me  give  you  a Little  history  of  tJAB:  NAB  got  its  mandate,  from  President 
Johnson’s  manpower  address  to  Congress  on  January  23,  of  last  year.  He 
asked  Henry  Ford  D,  10  form  the  National  Alliance  of  Busiiiessiri?n.  The  50 
largest  cjtles  In  the  country  were  chosen  as  primary  points  around  which 
eight  regions  were  formed.  These  eight  regions  remain  the  same,  but  as  of 
today,  with  the  new  administration,  there  arc  now  13  cities  involved.  They 
have  chosen  the  next  largest  cities  in  which  to  expand  the  program.  They 
vary  in  size  depending  on  the  concentration  in  the  area  Involved.  The  19GS 


campaign  was  started  with  a meeting  in  Washington  on  March  16th.  At 
that  meeting>  the  President  spoke,  Henry  Ford  H,  Paul  As  tin  who  is  the 
Vice  President  of  Coca  Cola,  Leo  Bebee  from  Ford  who  is  the  Executive 
Vice  President,  Vice  President  Humphrey,  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Walter  Me  any  and  others.  These  people  returned  to  their  regions 
and  their  metropolitan  districts  and  as  they  did  in  Pittsburgh,  organized  a 
metropolitan  group  to  take  charge,  I cite  Pittsburgh  to  show  you  what  I am 
sure  existed  in  other  cities,  and  how  great  the  problem  was  with  which  they 
were  faced.  In  four  days  after  the  Pittsburgh  organisation  meeting,  people 
were  knocking  on  the  doors  of  employers.  A similar  situation  existed  in 
other  metropolitan  areas  but  in  Pittsburgh  our  goal  was  to  have,  on  the  job 
by  June  of  this  year,  2, 00t>  hard  core  unemployed.  We  had  rather  large 
terminations  initially,  some  of  thorn  attributable  to  the  steel  inventories 
which  were  built  up  last  kill  in  anticipation  of  the  strike.  Many  people,  in 
spite  of  terminations , have  gone  on  to  other  employment. 

Direct  Employ ei  Involvement 

Thoiv  js  also  a summer  youth  orogram — last  year  ve  had  a Quota  of  3,  GOO. 
Approximately  2,300  were  employed  it*  th  private  sector,  In  the  Pittsburgh 
area,  consisting  of  Allegheny,  Beaver,  Washington  and  Westmoreland  coun- 
ties, we  broke  the  market  down  to  three  a rear:  Employers  employing  1 to  3, 
10  to  49  and  50  and  up.  In  this  metropolitan  a.'ea  there  were  over  2, 500  with 
GO  and  up.  Last  year  you  could  see  what  GG  people  would  do  and  how  much  of 
an  inroad  they  would  milk*.  in  contacting  these  employers  in  (wo  months  time. 
In  the  10  to  49  grotg)  there  were  alrm  Jt  0, 000,  anc  in  the  1 to  9 category 
there  are  over  26,000,  These  are  the  people  who  can  provide  meaningful 
jobs.  The  national  goal  for  this  year  is  to  have  100,000  on  the  job  by  Ju^  30. 
12,500  employers  are  participating.  In  the  summer  youth  area  last  year, 
the  goal  was  200, 000. 


Representation  to  the  Employer 

A total  of  over  20  million  dollars  was  contributed  by  industries  in  services, 
salaries,  and  equipment.  We  have  a manager  for  Allegheny  County,  and  for 
the  three-county  area.  We  have  a manager  for  the  summer  youth  campaign. 
Reporting  to  team  captains  are  ten  field  representatives  responsible  for 
contacting  ten  companies.  The  field  representatives  are  going  to  be  working, 
instead  of  a two-month  period,  for  12  months.  Their  job  will  be  to  persuade 
and  educate  their  employers  in  the  validity  of  this  effort  and  to  service  them 
in  resolving  training  and  retaining  needs  that  they  may  have.  This  year  we 
are  better  manned  to  contact  more  companies. 


T^.e  field  representative  will  contact  this  employer  and  ask  him  to  pledge 
jobs  for  the  hard  core  and  the  disadvantaged.  They  suggest  as  guidelines 
two  percent  of  employment  or  ten  percent  of  a plant's  turnover.  The  employ- 
er gives  us  a pledge  which  is  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
They  verify  when  they  want  the  pledge  to  be  filled  and  refer  it  to  agencies 
where  the  hard  core  people  can  be  referred  to  jobs.  If  an  employer  decides  he 
wants  to  bird  from  someone  other  than  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  he 
can  so  indicate  to  BES.  Then  it  is  up  to  him  to  make  the  contact  with  that  agen- 
cy. This  year,  we  are  asking  the  field  representatives  to  ask  the  employer, 
if  he  does  not  wish  to  go  to  anybody  else  to  give  us  the  privilege  of  referring 
his  pledge  to  that  agency.  We  are  not  permitted  to  divulge  the  name  of  pledg- 
ing companies.  Once  this  pledge  has  been  made,  we  explain  to  the  employer 
that  there  is  a way  in  which  they  can  be  reimbursed  for  extraordinary  train- 
ing expenses.  This  is  through  what  is  known  as  a Manpower  Administration 
Contract  with  the  Labor  department.  This  can  be  done  for  individual  com- 
panies, or  it  can  be  done  for  a group  of  companies.  It  provides  for  p re- vo- 
cational training  to  make  the  hard  core  person  adaptable  and  able  to  fit  in  and 


to  retain  a job.  On-the-job  training  must  be  provided  by  the  employer;  some 
reimbursement  is  provided  for  wages,  extra  waste,  and  extra  time  Involved. 

National  Goals  for  1969 

The  national  goals  for  this  year  are  set  at  100,000  {by  June).  The  cumulative 
goal  for  June  of  next  year  has  been  increased  to  338,  000  with  the  additional 
cities;  for  June  of  107 1,  614,  QOO.  I would  like  to  point  out  to  you  in  closing, 
some  things  that  have  been  recorded  in  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorder:  ’Progress  in  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  slum  ghetto  life 
has  been  nowhere  in  the  scale  with  the  problems.  Nor,  has  the  past  year  seen 
even  a serious  start  towards  the  changes  in  national  priorities,  programs  and 
institutions  advocated  by  the  Commission.  Poverty  remains  a pervasive  fact 
of  life.  The  continuing  despair Lty  between  this  poverty  and  the  general  affluence 
remains  a source  of  alienation  and  discontent.  The  study  finds  the  concern 
of  some  whites  counterbalanced  and  even  overbalanced  by  resistance  of  77 

other  elements  of  the  white  population.  Among  black  Americans , the  study 
finds  the  mood  neither  totally  militant,  nor  totally  submissive,  but  not  mov- 
ing in  a direction  of  patience. 11 

A year  later t we  are  a year  closer  to  being  two  societies,  black  and  white, 
Increasingly  separate,  and  scarcely  loss  equal.  The  job  of  discrimination 
remains  a serious  problem:  it  reenforces  the  concentration  'of  minorities, 
and  low  paid,  low  status  occupations.  Only  Limited  progress  has  been  made 
in  opening  up  business  opportunities  to  minorities.  It  does  Point  to  the  National 
Alliance's  efforts.  This  Is  a job  toward  which  NAB  has  dedicated  itself— the 
solution  of  these  problems  by  finding  productive  jobs.  If  we  are  not  success- 
ful, the  alternatives  are  not  going  to  be  very  palatable.  Any  of  you  who  are 
interested,  and  feel  that  you  could  make  room  for  some  hard  core  employ oes 
who  are  qualified  or  can  qualify,  and  if  you  are  not  approached  by  a field  re- 


Presentative,  call  your  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen;  they  will  be  glad 
to  sit  down  with  you  and  help  you  see  if  you  can  in  some  way  employ  any  of 
these  people.  1 have  found  many  people  in  the  business  community  say  "Aw, 
they  don't  want  k work.  "I  have  been  .ut  in  the  communities,  1 have  met 
these  people,  and  many  do  want  to  work.  In  fact,  to  check  on  one  program 
which  has  been  referred  to  me  and  which  has  been  very  successful,  I heard 
this  remark:  'In  many  instances , the  hard  core  employee  turned  out  to  be 
a better  employee  than  the  average  applicant.  " It  makes  sense  because  these 
people  have  been  wanting  job;  when  they  finally  get  one,  they  are  going  to 
do  their  best  to  make  good!  The  average  employee  knows  if  he  does  not  like 
his  job  he  can  go  and  get  another  one.  These  people  can't!  Gentlemen,  if 
you  can  participate  in  the  NAB  Program  JOBS,  Please  let  us  hear  from  you. 
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Rehabilitative  Training  of  the  Unemployed  and  the  Underemployed 

by  Francis  R.  Mallei,  Jr, 


ABSTRACT 

The  Human  Resources  Development  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  is  designed  to  help  those  out-of-work  become  employable. 

Under  HRDt  such  programs  as  Work  Incentive  prepare  men  and  women 
for  employment  opportunities.  These  programs  need  industry  support. 

First  of  all,  let  me  express  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  you  about  our  program.  The  individual  who  is  out  looking 
for  a job  really  has  a problem.  He  may  be  a new  entrance  into  the  labor  mar- 
ket; a housewife  who  has  lost  her  husband  and  is  returning  to  the  tabor  mar- 
ket; an  individual  who  has  l&st  Ms  job  because  the  plant  has  moved  out  of  the 
area;  new  technology  has  replaced  a trade  or  craft  area,  of  a handicap  lias 
resulted  to  the  worker.  A whole  variety  of  reasons  exists  for  a person’s 
search  for  work. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  entered  into  a pro- 
gram of  developing  Manpower  in  a completely  different  way — the  Human  Re- 
sources Development  prog rnm  (HHD).  We  take  a person  who  needs  help  and 
support,  and  give  him  employability. 

What  can  wo  do  for  this  individual  to  make  him  employable?  This  covers  a 
whole  variety  of  areas.  First  of  all,  let  us  take  the  person  who  comes  in, 
who  has  lost  his  tob  and  needs  training.  When  he  steps  into  our  office,  he  has 


a problem.  He  has  a home,  a car,  a family*  children  to  educate,  and  he 
needs  a job.  All  the  talking  in  the  world  is  not  going  to  satisfy  him  at  this 
point;  he  needs  a job*  He  may  ha*e  been  on  one  job  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
Our  assistance  in  the  area  of  guidance  is  bo  try  to  help,  to  support,  and  to 
give  Information.  The  vocational  guidance  personnel,  or  the  counsellors  are 
working  toward  vocations.  We  take  advantage  of  foundations,  community 
organizations,  as  well  as  the  school  systems.  We  seek  to  train  him  in  anoth- 
er occupation,  so  that  he,  on  his  own,  can  go  out  and  take  on  a new  job  which 
will  make  him  apart  of  the  growing,  working  community — self-sufficient  on 
Ms  own — so  that  he  can  go  home  and  hold  up  his  head  in  front  of  his  family. 

Variety  of  Training  Programs  Available 

Some  cases  include  the  Physically  unfortunate.  A man  may  not  have  an  arm, 
he  has  a hook;  he  has  four  children  at  home;  he  has  been  working  at  a job  In 
a small  Plant,  cleaning  up  around  the  work  areas.  Tne  plant  Is  sold  to  an- 
other organization,  they  move  out  of  town,  this  man  is  out  on  his  own.  He 
may  have  to  go  to  welfare,  but  he  is  too  proud  to  do  it — he  needs  help.  Now 
where  do  we  fit  in?  The  employers  fit  Into  this  also.  First  of  all,  he  needs 
the  confidence  that  he  can  be  retrained.  You  try  to  arrange  for  him  to  see 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  We  arrange  for  a training  situation. 
The  man  without  an  arm  wanted  to  be  a welder.  Everybody  threw  up  their 
hands  and  said  it  could  not  be  done  l A counsellor  arranged  to  get  this  man 
into  a situation  where  he  coi  I convince  an  employer  that  he  bad  the  desire 
to  learn  and  that  he  felt  he  could  be  trained.  The  man  went  through  the  weld' 
ing  course,  and  eventually  into  the  employer's  establishment  following  train- 
ing. He  turned  out  to  be  oue  of  the  best  workers  the  employer  had.  If  you 
can  get  a person  In  a job  which  they  like,  they  will  stay  with  you* 


Wi  work  with  the  carpenters,  and  with  nearly  every  apprenticable  trade  in 
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the  community.  We  get  them  involved.  You  say  that  all  high  school  graduates 
can  go  into  apprenticeships.  Don't  you  believe  it.  Usually  it  is  too  late  at  this 
Point.  A young  man  must  be  contacted  at  the  ninth  grade.  They  need  math, 
and  some  science  if  they  are  going  to  go  Into  some  types  of  apprentice  pro- 
grams. We  get  the  employers  and  Unions  to  go  out  and  talk  to  these  students. 

You  have  read  in  the  newspaper,  or  read  elsewhere  about  WIN — Work  Incen- 
tive program.  This  Program  involves  the  individual  in  a more  flexible  train- 
ing situation,  one  at  a time.  This  arrangement  could  be  arranged  in  an  in- 
stitutional Program.  I have  on  my  staff  right  now,  in  the  Human  Resources 
Development  Center,  one  of  the  ladies  who  is  with  the  Welfare  Eights  Organi- 
sation, and  was  one  of  the  more  militant  individuals  three  months  ago.  As  a 
result  of  the  program  that  she  has  been  involved  in  for  some  disadvantaged 
persons,  she  said  to  me  ,TMr.  Maffei,  three  months  ago  1 would  have  stood 
up  to  you  and  told  you  that  you  were  & liar,  And  that  you  did  not  know  what  81 

you  were  talking  about  in  trying  to  provide  for  these  people  basic  English, 
basic  Math,  how  to  dress,  why  you  get  up  In  the  morning,  why  yoj  shut  off 
the  alarm  clock,  when  to  look  at  TV,  how  to  get  to  work  on  time,  and  ail  of 
these  little  things  which  you  and  1 take  as  everyday  activities  * " This  is 
serious.  They  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  get  up  at  G;30  or  7:00  in  the  morning 
and  go  to  work.  They  never  had  to.  Not  because  they  did  not  want  to,  be- 
cause they  never  had  the  opportunity.  They  spend  money  for  all  the  things 
that  they  like,  and  not  for  the  things  that  are  going  to  help  them. 

Employer  Involvement  Vitally  Important 

Group  activity  is  also  organised  with  the  employer.  We  invite  the  employer 
In  to  talk  to  the  indivtdu' He  tells  them  what  he  Is  looking  for.  The  employ- 
er also  helps  the  Person  to  learn  how  to  act  and  how  to  fill  out  his  applica- 
tion. 


The  Pittsburgh  office  lust  year  placed  approximately  25*000  people  on  jobs. 
Out  of  that  group,  38  percent  of  those  were  in  minority  groups,  A great 
number  were  placed  on  an  individual  basis;  one  at  a time.  The  individuals 
problem  is  personal  when  they  st^>  into  our  office;  he  has  an  immediate 
problem.  Human  Resources  Development  Is  doing  something  for  the  individ- 
ual,  developing  a skill  which  will  make  him  employable  in  the  future,  to  he  -* 
a Par*  of  our  society — a tax  payer  and  not  a tax  user. 
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Biographical  Sketches  of  Speakers 


HERMIT  C.  MORRISSEY 


Mr.  Morrissey  is  president  of  the  Community  College  of  Allegheny  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  holds  a B.A.  degree  from  Best  University.  Boston,  Mass. , and  is 
currently  completing  his  thesis  for  a Pb-  D.  from  Harvard  University , Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Prior  to  his  current  position,  Mr*  Morrissey  served  as  chairman  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Regional  Community  Colleges  and  as  executive  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent and  dean  of  students  at  Brandeis  University,  waltLtm,  Mass.  He  has  also 
served  as  Massachusetts  State  Budget  Commissioner  and  as  research  director  and 
fiscal  and  educational  advisor  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  Morrissey  is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  Fiscal  and  Other  Taxing  Devices 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Higher  Education  for  the  u.  $T  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  the  President's  Council  of  Pennsylvania  Community 
Colleges.  *^*14 
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Mr.  Squire  is  director  of  special  projects  for  the  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N~Y.  He  also  serves  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  International  Graphic  Arts  Education  Association. 

Mr,  Squire  directs  a Composition  Systems  Seminar  for  middle  and  uppor  manage- 
ment personnel  at  GARC  and  has  chaired  an  American  Management  Association 
seminar. 

He  is  a m&nber^of  the  Education  Council  oLthe  Graphic  Arts  Industry  and  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Training  and  Development. 


KOVAL  IV,  B.  COWAN 


WILLIAM  J.  HENRETTY 


RAYMOND  t>.  KARNES 


Mr.  Cowan  is  chairman  of  the:  board.  Riverside  Press.  Inc. , Dallas,  Texas,  and 
.serves  as  a regional  vice  president  and  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation. 

He  has  also  served  as  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Photo- Lithographers, 
Printing  Inuuetry  of  Dallas  and  Dallas  Advertising  League.  He  is  currently  a mem" 
ber  of  the  executive  committee  of  NAPL. 

Mr,  Cowan  has  also  received  the  Elmer  G,  Voigt  Award  from  the  Education  Council 
of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  for  his  outstanding  contributions  to  education  within 
the  graphic  communications  industry. 


Mr.  Henretty  is  managing  director  of  the  Printing  Industry  of  Twin  Cities,  Inc, , 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  holds  a B.A*  degree  in  education  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
c on  sin,  Superior,  Wis.,  and  an  M.A,  degree  in  educational  Psychology  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  Henretty  serves  as  a guest  instructor  at  the  Management  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  has  written  several  published  articles  on  personnel  prac- 
tices. As  managing  director  of  PITC,  he  conducts  management  training  courses, 
serves  on  the  various  joint  apprenticeship  committees  in  the  Twin  Cities  area,  and 
coordinates  (he  activities  of  the  P3TC  Education  Committee. 


Mr.  Karnes  is  assistant  managing  director  of  the  Printing  .Indus  tries  of  Maryland, 
Inc,,  Baltimore,  Md.  A graduate  of  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Mr. 
Karnes  has  also  completed  four  years  of  organization  management  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Mr,*'  Karnes  holds  membership  in  the  Maryland  Seoeity  of  Training  and  Development) 
American  Society  of  Association  Executives,  the  St,  Andrews  Society  of  Baltimore 
ami  (he  education  committee  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation. 


KENNETH  G.  SCHE1D 


WILLIAM  H.  SMlTh 


LOUIS  A,  VALICKNTI 
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Mr.  Scheid  i$  president  of  Kenneth  G.  Scheid  and  Associates,  a Pittsburgh  (Pa. ) 
consulting  firm  specializing  in  all  aspects  of  printing  and  its  use.  He  is  a graduate 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. , and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Chicago.  111. 

Prior  to  his  present  position,  Mr.  Scheid  served  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Graphic  Arts,  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  Pittsburgh,  and  on  the  faculty  of  Finance 
and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mr.  Smith  is  assistant  education  director  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation. 

He  holds  a bachelor's  degree  In  education  from  Marion  College,  Marion,  Ind, , and 
a master's  degree  in  Printing  management  fromSouth  Dakota  State  University. 

Brookings , 

Mr.  Smith  was  formerly  a Printing  specialist  for  the  Fedor al  Aviation  Agency,  De-  85 
partment  of  Publications  and  Audio- Visuals,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  an  assistant 
profr"  ^or  of  typography  and  design-at  South  Dakota  State  University, 

Mr,  Smith  is  alec  a recipient  of  the  Elmer  G.  Voigt  Award  of  the  Education  Council 
of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  for  outstanding  contributions  to  graph!"  arts  education. 


Mr.  Valicenti  is  manpower  training  coordinator  for  the  Bureau  of  Employ mntit 
Security,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. , and  has  received  a state  merit  award  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  manpower  training  program  in  Pittsburgh. 

■ j* 

Mr.  vaiicenti  has  served  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security^  me  e 1&4S,  as 
veterans  employment  representative  and  supervisor  and  manager  of  the  BraddOck, 
Pa. , office. 


ROBERT  B.  BURR  Mr,  Burr  is  metropolitan  director  for  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  in  Pitts- 

burgh,  Pa.  He  serves  NAB  on  full-time  loan  from  PPG  Industries,  Inc. , where  he 
is  employed  as  manager  of  the  Training  and  Development  Section. 

A graduate  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  Pa. , Mr.  Burr  has  served  as  national  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Training  Directors,  as  a director  and  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Training  Section  of, the  Pittsburgh  Personnel  Association,  and  as  a director  of  the 
Council  for  International  progress  in  Management  (USA},  Inc.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Group  Leadership  Training  Committee  and  the  National  Society  of 
Sai*«*  Trainiiig  Executives, 

The  author  of  various  Papers  on  management  development,  sales  training  and  indus- 
trial safety,  Mr.  Burr  is  listen  in  the  World  Who’s  Who  in  Commerce  and  Industry 
and  in  Who's  Who  in  the  East. 


FRANCIS  R.  MAFFEI,  JR.  Mr.  Maffei  is  city  manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

He  holds  a B.S.  degree  in  business  administration  and  a master's  degree  in  public 
administration  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh*  He  is  a member  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Personnel  Association* 
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The  Mlclile  Company 
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BORKOWSK1.  FLOIUAN 

iVinUne  Industries  ot  Metropolitan  New  York 

Master  printers  Section 

4G1  9Ui  Avenue 
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HURT.  SAMUEL  M+ 

The  W+  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for 
Employment  Research 
1101  lltlTSlroet.  W. 

Washington.  D*  C*  SWttn 


CARNEGIE*  GE0RGEG. 

Consolidated  Lttl  .graphing  Cptp&yatioo 

Glen  Cover  and  V*  ce  Roads 

Carle  Place.  Lons  Island.  New  York  11514 

CONNOLLY.  M-  M* 

Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc, 

Rdclne.  Wisconsin  53404 

DUMMEU*  LOWELL 

Bruce  Offset  Company^  Inc. 

587G  Northwest  Highway 
CbicAGu.  UJiptns  U4G3L 

+ 

EDWARDS*  ERNEST  E* 

Division  <if  Criming 

Wt£l  Virginia  Sk2.lt  College 

Institute,  West  Virginia  25Hz 

FUCK.  WILLIAM  F. 

Eastman  Kodak  ComPanV 
343  State  Street 
Rut-heater,  New  york  U0G4 

GENOVESE*  ANTHONY  C + 

Anchor  Chomteal  Company,  tnc. 

500  West  John  Stivet 
Klehftvine.  Nt^Vork  11501 

GOLDMAN.  LEE 

Carnegie- Mellon  University 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  1&313 

GHAVWN.  MARTIN 

Printing  Development*  Inc. 

141  West  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  GOqfo 


GUESS*  ANDREW  J, 

Philadelphia  Lithographic  Institute 
1210-28  Eoat  Sedgley  Avenue 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  18134 


HALPERN.  GEORGE  M. 

New  York  City  Community  College 
3W  Pearl  Street 
Brooklyn.  New  York  ll£al 


HEMPEL,  ROBERT  P- 
S,  A.  1.  B. 

See.  An.  ImprcSson  Bra&Ueira 
Rea  Joao  Adolfo.  118  8°  an dar 
3ao  Paido*  flraril 

HENDLER.  aDOLPH 

Vcorhce?  Technical  Institute 
450  West  41&1  Stroet 
Now  York*  New  York  10036 

HBNNEBERG.  HENRY 

Printing  Industries  Association,  Incn 
nf  Southern  California 
1434  West  Twelfth  Street 
Los  Angdeeh  California  80015 

HOLZJNGEH.  LEONARD  J* 

Photo nu tic  i tacarpomted 
1405  Chicago  Avenue 
Minneapolis*  Minnesota  55404 


HUBER,  M.  JOSEPH 

National  Graphic  corporation 
734  East  Woodrw-Avenao 
CoLumbu&t  Ohio  45307 


KARNES.  RAYMOND  G. 

Printing  Industries  of 
Mirilmd.  Lnt. 

301  St.  Pnul  Place  - Suite  307 
Baltimore.  Maryland  212Q3 

KENNEDY.  CHARLES  E. 

Past  Office  Bax  AGS 

South  Lancaster,  Massachusetts  OldGl 

KoRSEL\  IHL 

Republic  Corporation 
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Suite  €44 
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Kimberly  CLiJfk  Corporation 
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LEV'ENSTEIK*  LAWRENCE 

Amalgamated  Lithographers  of  America 
113  Univeraii  place 
Nw  York*  New  York  L0003 


OLSON,  DR.  J.  C. 

Occupational . Vocational,  and  Technical 
Education 

Pittsburgh  Public  wheels 
G35  Ridg*  Avenue 

Pittsburgh  pa,  |53i2 


PAKAN.  WILLIAM  A, 

Photo-Malic  Typographer*.  Inc. 
4373 Stra'i&eor St.,  N. w. 

North  Canton.  Chip  44720 
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lmpre*o ray  CdlLora  Mexicans 
S.  A+  de  C.  V. 

103  Aibcf>  Piso  2 
Mexico  D*  F.  ■ Mexico 


RINEHART,  STANLEY  R, 

General  Services  Department 

E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company 

Wilmington*  Delaware  mofl 


SMITH*  CARLC. 

International  Typographical  Union 
m South  Li  ion  Blvd. 

Post  Office  Box  1^7 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  tm9U> 


SMITH.  JACKB* 
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SOMMER.  DONALDS, 

Printing  industries  of  America,  lac. 
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Washington^  D.  C.  200LS 


SQUIRE*  RALPH  1. 

International  Graphic  Arts 
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International  Union 
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Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
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The  ^pventi'f'i — Education  and  Chang?. 

Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  Pd. 

IF  AVAIU3LE  IN  VT-EPIC  SET. 

The  Graphic  Aits  Technical  Foundation,  Inc., 
4615  Eorb^o  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Peunsy Lvanid 
15213. 

PUB  DATE  - 70  60p. Addresses  given  at 

the' General  Education  fleeting  of  the, Graphic 
Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Inc.  (1970). 

DESCRIPTORS  - "GRAPHIC  ARTS;  EDUCATIONAL  *' 

change;  educational  impkdyeient:  educational 

PLANNtNG:  * TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION! 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  "SPEECHES:  "EDUCATIONAL 

NEEDS;  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

ABSTRACT  - The  purpose  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
Technical  Foundation  General  Fducation 
fleeting,  as  indicated  by  the  title  of  this 
document  was  to  discuss  the  changes  that  will 
be  aade  in  graphic  arts  education  during  the 
decade  of  the  '70's.  Presentations  included: 
(1}  Printing:  Forecast  of  the  Future,  (2)  Key 
to  flanageaent  Success  in  the  l97Q's— The 
Activation  and  Training  of  People,  (3}  Can  He 
who  Renders  Images  Create  His  Qun?  («) 
Technology  for  Training,  1970,  and  (5)  The 
Graphic  Communications  Teacher  of  Tomorrow: 
Prom  the  Educators  viewpoint.  From  tl;«t 
Printing  Association  Viewpoint,  and  Ptna  an 
Industry-oriented  viewpoint.  A biographical 
sketch  of  the  speakers  is  included.  (GKB) 
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The  70’* 


Tools  and  Methods  for  Graphic  Communications 
Education  and  Training  In  the  Next  Decade 


The  7Q*s  will  bring  excitement,  challenges,  and 
changes^  We  all  know  it,  recognize  it,  and 
are  inspired  by  it.  The  next  decade  could  be 
one  of  the  most  rewarding  periods  in  history, 
or  it  could  be  a flow  of  unmanageable  changes. 
The  future  belongs  to  those  who  sift  through  ■ 
trends  and  patterns  and  balance  their 
present  and  future  needs.  This  was  our 
purpose  in  selecting  the  theme  of  the  1970 
GATF  Education  Department  Meetings:  “The 
70*3;  Education  and  Change*'. 

Nine  epeakers  in  seven  presentations 
explored  the  tools  and  methods  that  will  be 
used  in  the  next  ten  years  to  educate  stu- 
y dents,  educate  educators,  educate  the 
| public,  and  educate  and  train  personnel. 

| Their  ideas  for  the  future  are  presented  in 
t this  book. 

| The  one  certainty  that  can  be  derived  from 
I ff  the  addresses  is  an  obvious  one:  Change. 

U There  will  be  change  in  the  instruction  given 
— -v  j*  onti  nnciNnrArttUte  stud  ants  to 


prepare  them  for  a graphic  communications 
world  full  of  computers  and  electronic 
gadgets.  There  will  be  change  in  the  training 
of  employees  to  keep  them  up  to  date  and 
motivated  to  perform  at  their  highest  and 
most  satisfying  levels.  There  will  be  change  in 
the  image  presented  by  graphic  communica- 
tions firms  to  attract  more  qualified  and  dedi- 
cated young  people.  And,  there  will  be  change 
in  the  tools'used  to  effect  these  changes. 

To  stay  on  top  of  events — to  keep  up  without 
falling  behind — to  edge  in  front  of  the  pe  ^e  of 
change — all  those  involved  in  graphic  com- 
munications education  will  need  to  develop 
their  capabilities  to  the  g reateat  extent  pos- 
sible, and  use  them  effectively.  The  opinions 
and  ideas  set  forth  in  this  book  provide  the 
structure  for  this  future  effort. 

Dr.  Jack  Sfmieh 

Education  Director 

Graphic  Arte  Technical  Foundation 
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Printing  — Forecast  of  the  Future 


Edward  H.  Owen 
Raymond  N.  Blair 
Rodney  G.  Brower 
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1970's  future  o 
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Education 

Far  reaching  changes  will  be  required  in  print' 
ing  education  if  this  segment  .of  the  graphic  arts 
industry  is  to  jceep  pace  with  Jthe  rapidly  chang- 
ing and  expanding  technology  of  the  1970's. 
Sweeping  revisions  in  numerous  aTeas  must  be, 
made  to  prepare  for  this  explosive  growth  and 
to  reverse  the  present  inadequate  lob  being  done 
by  the  nation's  printing  high  schools  and  colieges 
in  preparing  students  for  the  technological  ad- 
vancements expected  in  the  present  decade. 
Revisions  in  both  high  school  and  coltege  print- 
ing programs,  with  the  introduction  of  broader 
programs  in  the  sciences  and  electronics;  im- 
provement in  the  caliber  of  both  instructors  and 
students,  and  greater  support  from  the  industry 
itself  are  among  the  changes  which  should  be 
instigated,  the  educators  Indicate. 

By  a more  than  fouMo-one  ratio,  Graphic  Arts 
educators  rebuked  Graphic  Arts  education  for 
not  doing  an  adequate  lob.  Slightly  over  81  per 
cent  of  those  who  responded  to  a special  Print- 


ing Production  study  stated  that 
Educational  held  is  not  fulfilling 
viding  the  best  trained  people  fo 
emerging  technology;  while  only 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  . 
Nume  rous  vocational  and  high  s 
complained  that  their  institution 
times  jn  terms  of  equipment  ava 
attracting  qualified  instructors, 
few  good  programs,  and  those 
erally  are  under-staffed  and  un 
On  the  secondary  school  level,  t 
pieces  of  obsolete  equipment  a 
ing  need  to  up-date  equipment 
cited  as  causes  of  poor  perform 
cators.  The  need  for  more  qualif 
reversal  in  the  gearing  of  public 
for  the  college  preparatory  stud 
sion  of  Graphic  Arts  programs, 
phasis  on  Isolated  skills  were  ot 
The  fact  that  many  institutions 
ing  the  best  people  to  Graphic 


Future 


The  result  of  a Printing  production  Magazine  poll  on  the 
1970’s  future  of  graphic  communications  is  reported.  The 
topics  Included  are;  education,  printing  processes,  type- 
setting, film  and  plates,  color  separation,  color  printing, 
presses,  newspapers,  computers,  binding,  and  labor- 
management  relations. 
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ing Production  study  stated  that  the  Graphic  Arts 
Educational  field  is  not  fulfilling  its  role  in  pro- 
viding the  best  trained  people  for  the  new, 
emerging  technology;  white  only  19  per  cent 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Numerous  vocational  and  h igh  school  teachers 
complained  thal  their  institutions  are  behind  the 
times  in  terms  of  equipment  availability  and 
attracting  qualified  instructors.  Thereare  too 
few  good  programs,  and  those  available  gen- 
erally are  under-staffed  and  under-equipped. 

On  the  secondary  school  level,  too  many 
pieces  of  obsolete  equipment  and  the  accompany- 
ing need  to  up-date  equipment  were  often 
cited  as  causes  of  poor  performance  by  the  edu- 
cators. The  need  for  more  qualified  teachers,  a 
reversal  in  the  gearing  of  public  school  systems 
for  the  college  preparatory  student  to  the  exclu* 
sion  of  Graphic  Arts  programs,  and  too  much  em- 
phasis on  isolated  skills  were  other  reasons  staled. 
The  fdet  that  many-institutions  werd  not  attract-  * 
ing  the  best  people  to  Graphic  Arts  training 


programs  was  cited  as  a primary  deficiency 
affecting  the  value  of  college-level  printing 
instruction.  Printing  education  is  based  on  a shop 
level  in  high  schools,  and  therefore  does  not  at- 
tract those  who  intend  to  go  to  college,  thus  end- 
ing for  many  a career  in  the  Graphic  Arts. 

Archaic  programs  and  not  enough  emphasis  or 
exposure  to  the  new  technology  In  high  schools 
are  other  indicated  deficiencies. 

Where  Does  Education  Stand  Today? 

If  the  Graphic  Arts  field  is  not  adequatefy  clos- 
ing the  gap  in  education  to  meet  the  changes  of 
the  1970’s,  just  what  is  its  present  status?  Many 
of  today's  educators  view  the  situation  from  a 
critical  vantage  point. 

Educators  are  of  the  opinion  that  only  a fair  to 
good  job  is  currently  being  accomplished  both  in 
secondary  schools  and  in  iunior  and  regular 
four-year  colleges  having  Graphic  Arts  programs. 

The  channeling  of  more  qualified  teachers  into 
the  industry  is  the  greatest  single  need  facing 
the  Graphic  Arts  education  field  in  the  opinion 
of  31  per  cent  of  those  contacted. 

Technical  knowledge  of  the  trade  and  experience 
in  industry  head  the  list  of  desirable  qualifi- 
cations that  such  instructors  should  possess  if 
they  are  to  successfully  serve  as  teachers.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  here  we  have  both  col- 
lege and  high  school  educators  saying  "more  of 
us  need  to  be  better  qualified". 

Revamped  education  programs,  more  modem 
Graphic  Arts  equipment,  and  equipment  loans 
from  manufacturers,  are  some  of  the  other  things 


which  educators  be'lieve  are  among  the  most 
needed  improvements. 

What  trends,  evident  in  tjie  industry  today,  will 
have  a bearing  on  changes  to  be  incorporated  in 
Graphic  Arts  education  in  the1970rs?  Half  of 
the  survey  respondents  stated  that  the  use  of 
computers  and  the  increasing  volume  of  com- 
puterized typesetting  will  influence  alterations  in 
future  educational  programs.  The  continuing 
growth  of  offset,  particutarly  web,  aiso  ranked 
high.  Greater  use  of  electronic  equipment — pre- 
sently being  used  in  the  industry  for  typeset- 
ting, color  separation,  and  engraving  purposes — 
and  the  introduction  of  more  automated  equip- 
ment for  production  operations  are  viewed  by 
many  as  reasons  for  educational  changes. 

Growth  in-the  use  of  color  in  printed  material 
and  presses  with  accelerated  speeds  aiso  wif! 
have  a bearng  on  instructional  content  in  the 
coming  ten  years. 

What  About  The  Future ? 

Few  professionals  will  disagree  that  the  technolo- 
gical expiision  in  the  printing  industry  makes  edu- 
cational changes  mandatory  in  this  decade. 
Extensive  revisions  in  the  content  of  printing 
programs  are  called  for  in  the  years  ahead, 
along  with  a possible  realignment  in  the  theory 
motivating  the  creation  of  Graphic  Arts  cur- 
riculums. 

More  education  beyond  high  school,  but  not  of 
the  type  found  In  four-year  colleges,  is  suggest- 
ed by  one  prominent  educator.  Tomorrow’s 


technicians,  he  said,  need  a full  high  school  edu- 
cation,  not  just  th  e vocational  training  foun  d 
in  most  vocational  high  school  programs  today. 
Technical  instruction  shoufd  be  obtained  in  a 
post-high  school  two-year  community  college 
which  could  otter  higher  level  training  than  voca- 
r tional  schools. 

I Along  with  such  a system  is  the  need  for  ac- 
:i  crediting  groups  within  each  industry — such  as 

.«  printing — to  define  what  is  needed  and  set  stan- 

L dards  of  accomplishment.  A lack  ot  initiative  on 
| the  part  of  business  in  generating  a demand  for 
. educational  change  has  been  a major  deferent  to 
datb. 

f One  college  administrator  looks  upon  "more  and 
% better  programs  geared  to  realistic  needs  of  the 
industry"  as  a major  problem  to  be  dealt  with 
i in  Ihe  latter  part  of  this  decade.  Competent 
* management  personnel,  a broad  type  of  educa- 
| tion  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels 
I;  with  specialization  at  the  college  level,  and  up* 
dated  equipment  and  curriculums  were  other 
% needs  mentioned  as  necessary  in  the  next  ten 
£ years.  Numerous  answers  reflected  the  emphasis 
that  must  be  placed  on  science,  math,  and  elec* 
£ Ironies  instruction  in  the  revised  curriculums. 

g An  over-whelming  majority  (79  per  cent  of  col* 

| lege  instructors  and  85  per  cent  of  high  school 
fc  instructors)  suggested  going  to  the  base  of  print* 
& ing  education — the  high  school  and  vocational 

K school — and  revising  programs.  The  establish- 

f£.  ment  of  new  programs  at  existing  colleges  was 
E-  advocated  by  69  per  cent  of  the  college  instruc- 


The  Graphic  Arts  industry  must  begin  recruiting 
on  college  campuses  and  not  just  in  printing 
schools.  Increased  recruiting  efforts  at  the  high 
school  level  were  called  for  by  57  per  cent  and 
64  per  cent  of  the  educators  responding  to  Print- 
ing Production's  education  profile  study.  These 
instructors  maintain  this  is  one  of  the  more 
vital  projects  to  be  accomplished  to  assist  Graphic 
Arts  education  in  this  decade. 

Closer  cooperation  has  also  been  suggested  be- 
tween industry  ^nd  the  schools.  Industry  should 
have  the  responsibility  of  supplying  schools  and 
instructors  with  information  as  to  its  educa- 
tional needs  and  requirements. 

In  this  country  there  are  not  more  than  35  col- 
leges which  provide  recognized  programs  in  print* 
ing  management  and  production  operations.  And 
a ciose.exainination  of  the  programs  of  these 
colleges  would  reduce  this  number  by  at  feast 
50  per  cent  if  the  demands  of  the  printing  in- 
dustry were  to  be  considered. 

Among  the  schools  with  extensive  programs  in 
printing  prqduot^sn,  techfl®l$g^nd>maF^ement 
are  such  institutions  as  California  State  Poly- 
technic College  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  California. 
Printing  technology  and  management  facilities  are 
located  in  this  campus  building  and  students 
follow  a four  year  curriculum  leading  to  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  with  a major  in 
printing  technology. 

The  printing  management  department  at  West 
Virginia  Institute  of  Technology  in  Montgomery, 
West  Virginia,  is  another  well-known  school  for 
training  in  both  production  and  management  areas 

- * ^ ■*  Jl  rla 


How  The  industry  Witt  Change 

Printing  Production’s  trends  forecast  for  the 
1970's  was  determined  by  a select  group  of 
printing  industry  opinion-makers,  men  who  are  in 
the  vanguard  of  change  and  possess  the  unique 
quality  of  being  able  to  see  ahead.  They  were 
chosen  because  they  have  demonstrated  vision 
of  which  direction  the  industry  is  moving  and 
have  been  instrumental  in  making^!  move. 

The  mix  of  this  500-odd  panel  provides  the 
cross-section  of  opinion  So  necessary  to  accurate 
forecasting.  It  is  composed  of  a large  number 
of  executives  who  manage  aJI  types  of  business 
which  produce  the  nation's  printing.  The  find- 
ings in  the  forecast  are  further  balanced  by  a 
blending  of  the  opinions  of  other  elements  of 
the  industry:  researchers,  manufacturers,  consul- 
tants, educators,  suppliers,  association  mana- 
gers, technicians,  and  labor  leaders. 

The  experts  who  comprise  this  blue-ribbon 
jury  are  not  newcomers  to  the  ranks  of  graphic 
reproduction.  They  average  27  years  experience 
in  their  respective  fields  and  represent  progres- 
sive organizations. 

Here  is  wnat  they  predict. 

Rise  and  Fatt  of  the  Printing  Processes 

J- 

The  ways  to  print  on  a sheet  or  web  of  paper 
have  undergone  considerable  change  in  the  past 
20  years.  Some  processes  have  experienced 
phenomenal  growth  by  printing  industry  stan~ 
dards,  while  others  have  begun  irrevocable 
decline. 


What  will  happen  in  the  next  ten  years  will  * 
closely  follow  changes  which  have  already  be- 
gun. The  printing  processes  to  watch  are  still 
the  “big  three” — letterpress,  offset,  and  gravure. 
Some  predicted  changes  can  be  seen  for  each, 
Many  printing  industry  people,  however,  am 
either  curious  or  worried  about  a possible  "new" 
process  which  might  take  over  in  ten  years. 
There  are  no  “sleepers"  among  the  presently 
known  processes  unless  possibly  it  might  be 
electrostatic  printing,  a method  which  utilizes 
dry  pigmented  particles  in  place  of  ink  and 
places  the  image  on  paper  by  means  of  elec- 
trical attraction. 

Oof  panel  of  industry  opinion  makers  forecasts 
growth  for  electrostatic  printing  and  is  only 
slightly  divided  on  how  extensive  this  enlarge- 
ment will  be;  32  per  cent  say  it  will  increase 
slightly,  while  40  per  cent  see  a rapid  increase 
in  use  of  the  process. 

For  at  least  kO  years,  the  American  printer  has 
been  courting  offset  on  a scale  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  Graphic  Arts.  The  process 
has  spread  from  commercial  ranks  to  just  about 
every  type  of  product — newspapers,  magazines, 
business  forms,  packaging  — and  is  perform- 
ing belter  by  almost  every  measurement. 

This  happy  romance  will  continue  on  an  even 
greater  scale  into  the  late  1970's.  The  only  pro- 
gs ss  which  is  clearly  earmarked  for  "rapid 
growth"  by  Printing  Production's  expert 
jury  is  web  offset.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the 
experts  said  there  would  be  a rapid  increase  in 
use  of  the  process  in  the  next  ten  years, 
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Sheet  fed  offset  also  wilt  increase,  but  at  a 
slower  pace.  It  might  be  significant  to  note 
that  19  per  cent  of  the  surveyed  group  say 
that  the  volume  produced  by  this  process  will 
remain  the  same  into  1978. 

The  process  which  will  suffer  the  biggest  re- 
cline in  the  next  ten  years,. according  to  65  per 
cent  of  the  experts,  is  sheet  fed'  letterpress.  This 
outcome  is  not  totally  unexpected  for  it  mostly 
reflects  what  is  already  happening  in  flat  bed 
letterpress  work.  On  the  other  hand,  a minority 
<9  per  cent}  see  a slight  increase  for  this  process 
coming  mostly  from  the  new  wrap-around  letter- 
presses. 

But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  letterpress 
will  remain  strong  through  expanded  use  of 
web  presses.  A slight  increase  in  web  letter- 
press volume  is  foreseen  by  45  per  cent  of  the 
panel  and  21  per  cent  say  it  will  remain  the  same. 
Rotogravure  is  slated  for  healthy  growth,  but 
sheetfed  gravure  witl  remain  the  same  and  may 
even  decline  slightly.  The  authoritative  group 
divided  on  the  degree  of  growth  for  rotogravure: 
36  per  cent  said  it  would  increase  rapidly. 

Flexography,  mostly  because  of  the  heavy  swell 
in  packaging,  will  experience  a slight  increase 
in  the  ten-year  period.  Silk  screen  printing  also 
falls  into  the  slight  increase  category. 

Typesetting  Processes  Fight  for  Favorite  Position 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  printing  industry 
must  admit  that  phototypesetting  is  the  composi- 
tion method  of  the  future.  Bo  says  92  per  cent 
^ p md  i j Finn’s  axoert  bane!. 


In  addition,  the  overwhelming  majority  (81 
per  cent}  of  this  group  feet  that  the  setting  of 
type  on  film  will  be  done  with  the  aid  of  com- 
puters, either  generator  special-purpose  sys- 
tems. The  biggest  effect  of  this  trend  will  be 
on  hot metaf  composition.  Only  a small  minority 
{5  per  cent)  believe  that  hot  metal  will  be  used  to 
any  extent  for  typesetting  by  1980. 


Automation  invades  the  Worid  of  Film  and 
Plate  Machines 

Substantial  inroads  by  automation — especially 
in  film  and  plate  handling  and  processing — can 
be  expected  in  the  Graphic  Arts  in  the  1970's. 
Nearly  att  ol  Printing  Production's  survey  panel 
believe  that  automatic  film  development  will 
be  the  accepted  practice  by  1980,  and  80% 
say  it  will  increase  at  a rapid  rate.  The  fact 
that  the  number  of  manufacturers  of  automatic 
film  processing  machines  has  increased  by 
about  60%  in  the  past  three  years  serves  as  a 
harbinger  of  what  can  be  expected  in  the  com- 
ing decade. 

Again,  a vast  majority  (77%  J feel  that  there 
will  be  a great  increase  in  the  acceptance  of 
plate  processors,  machines  which  automatically 
process-a  printing  plate.  With  an  increasing 
number  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines making  the  change  to  offset  production, 
many  users  seek  such  automated  plate  produc- 
tion to  meet  deadline  requirements. 

Consistency  and  repeatability  ol  results  are  among 


Press  Capability  Ahead 


the  stronger  advantages  of  electronic  scanners 
for  color  separation  of  transparent  and  opaque 
copies.  Electronic  scanners,  which  the  majority 
of  industry  officials  foresee  as  being  in  great 
* demand  in  the  coming  decade,  reportedly  re- 
duce film  costs,  speed  up  productions?  separa- 
tions. and  save  on  labor  costs.  Scanners  are 
expected  to  find  wider  usage  in  offset,  gravure, 
and  letterpress. 

How  Much  More  Colo r? 

The  prognosticators  have  alt  been  correct  We 
are  seeing  more  color  used  in  everything  print- 
ed and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  ex- ' 
.plosion  in  color  reproduction  wiflfcontinue. 

Nearly  every  member  of  Printing  Production's 
panel  believes  that  color  volume  handled  by  all 
printed  media  will  increase  during  the  ten  year 
period  unaer  study  and  the  majority  feel  the  gain 
will  be  sig  itficant  {between  20  per  cent  and 
tDO  per  cent  more). 

A few  of  the  experts  are  even  more  optimistic 
and  project  increases  by  1980  beyond  100  per 
cent  of  the  color  volume  presently  being  pro- 
duced by  the  Graphic  Arts. 

The  tool-up  for  color  printing  has  been  going  on 
for  two  decades  A separate  study  shows  that  in 
1948  there  were  13  different  models  of  multi- 
color sheet  fed  offset  presses  on  the  market 
Ten  years  later,  49  separate  models  were  be- 
ing offered  and  this  year  the  number  has 
grown  to  109.  Similar  increases  can  be  seen  in 
hthor  cateaoriesof  pr’nting  Presses. 


The  effect  of  electronics  has  not  as  yet  been 
felt  to  any  noticeable  degree  in  the  pressroom 
as  it  has  already  in  composing  operations.  This 
will  change  appreciably  as  the  result  of  tech- 
nological advances  by  1980. 

According  to  industry  authorities,  press  capa- 
bility will  increase  during  the  next  decade  pri- 
marily through  electronic  controls.  As  maxi- 
mum sheet  sizes  become  larger,  webs  wider,  and 
presses  faster — all  predicted — the  need  wilt  be 
critical  for  more  responsive  and  more  precise 
controls.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  forecasting  panel 
believe  there  will  be  more  controls  of  the 
electronic  type  on  prc  sses  of  all  kinds  in 
the  1970’s, 

There  is  no  indication  that  such  controls  will 
entirely  replace  the  human  element  on  presses 
which  up  to  now  has  been  responsible  lor  most 
variables.  This  applies  also  to  the  57  per  cent 
response  of  the  experts  who  say  that  presses  will  be 
controlled  primarily  by  computers  ten  years  from  now. 
But  the  new  Controls  will  help  pressmen  con- 
tend v Hh  expected  changes  in  .materials  end  speed, 

A trenu  to  watch  is  the  inclusion  of  more  in- 
line operations  on  presses,  predicted  by 
44  per  cent  of  the  panel. 


Ten  years  ago.  few  believed  that  offset  posed 
any  series  threat  to  letterpress  for  newspaper 


Newspaper  Production  in  The  f970’c— 
The  Plunge  into  Offset 


The  Shape  of  Binding’s  Future 


printing.  Now  it  is  only  a question  q t how  big  a 
ptunge  the  newspaper  field  wii)  take  into 
changing  its  printing  process. 

It  is  conceivable  that  by  1978  there  will  be  more 
offset  printed  dailies  in  the  U.S.  than  Ones 
printed  by  letterpress.  The  majority  of  Print- 
ing Production's  forecasters,  however,  are  more 
resl rained.  They  believe  that  of  the  1,750 
newspaper  total,  those  using  the  planographic  * 
process  ten  years  from  now  will  range  be- 
tween 500  and  900. 

Some  projections  are  more  optimistic.  The  Dept, 
of  Commerce  states  that  by  the  early  1970's  all 
go  changes  in  the  1970's  to  keep  pace  with  the 
printed  offset  {there  are  approximately  1,500 
dailies  in  this  class).  Whatever  the  magic  number 
by  t97S:  it  is  certain  that  the  well-established 
trend  of  changeover  to  offset  (now  at  400 
dailies)  will  continue  through  the  next  decade. 

Computers — More  Or  Less? 

While  the  use  of  computers  wiil  permeate  other 
newspaper  operations  in  the  coming  decade, 
the  greatest  degree  of  increase  is  expected  in 
typesetting  functions,  in  all  areas  of  anticipated 
use,  a majority  of  the  expert  jury  predict  a 
great  increase  in  application  of  these  electronic" 
systems.  Circulation  procedures,  classified  ad 
control,  and  accounting  and  market  planning  are 
threefcther  areas  that  wt|t  be  extensively  affect- 
ed by  the  computer.  Although  makeup,  press 
control,  and  maiiroom  operations  will  feet  the 
impact  of  computer  growth,  the  degree  of  in- 
crease will  not  be  as  pronounced. 


One  of  the  untouched  links  in  printing's  chain  of 
operations,  the  bindery,  is  expected  to  under- 
go changes  in  the  1970’s  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rest  of  the  industry,  it  is  anticipated  that  many 
of  the  new  developments  will  be  based  on  ad- 
vanced sciences  involving  chemistry  and  physics, 
and  not  on  hand-crafted  or  mechanical  tech- 
niques. Potentially,  such  developments  can  be 
precisely  controlled  from  specifications  program- 
med prior  to  the  start  of  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess. 


Rocky  Road  Ahead  for  Labor-Management 

One  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of  technologi- 
cal improvement  is  the  attitudes  ol  people  who 
are  involved  in  the  change. 

Labor-management  relations  in  the  past  have 
been  ''rocky'*  in  some  parts  of  the  printing 
industry,  while  others  have  shown  effective  part- 
nerships. There  is  little  evidence  which  shows  the 
situation  will  improve  much  in  the  next  ten 
years — and  there  fs  some  reason  to  believe  that 
it  could  worsen. 

The  majority  of  opinion  {67  per  cent)  indicates  that 
many  of  the  same  labor  problems  will  be  with 
us  in  1978  and  close  to  the  same  number  of 
the  panel  say  there  writ  Be  controversy  due  to 
technological  advances.  This  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  as  the  pace  of  technical  development 
quickens,  It  will  produce  more  problems  of  har- 
monious relations  In  the  labor-management  field. 


One  interesting  aspect  of  this  opirion  poM  is 
that  ‘‘Vghtly  over  half  of  the  panel  foresees  one 
union  for  the  entire  Graphic  Arts  by  1980' 
Whether  such  developments  will  produce  more 
harmonious  relations,  or  create  further  ten- 
sions, is  open  to  speculation.  * 

Directions  of  Technological  Advance 

There  are  two  Kinds  of  technological  advance. 
One  is  the  gradual  improvement,  year  by  year, 
of  existing  processes  and  equipment.  This  con 
sists  of  such  things  as  designed  increase  in  op- 
erating speed,  refinement  of  controls,  simpli- 
fication of  makeready  requirements,  and  modi- 
fications that  improve  quality.  It  is  an  evolu- 
tionary process  that  may  be  called  development. 

Another  kind  of  advance  is  the  creation  of-new 
techniques  that  basically  change  the  way  of  do- 
ing things.  The  invention  of  lithography  and  the 
introduction  of  phototypesetting  are  examples 
from  the  history  of  printing.  This  type  ot  ad- 
vance can  be  identified  as  innovation. 

In  fact,  of  all  the  technologies  already  opera- 
ting within  the  graphic  Arts  field,  the  electronic 
computer  is  unquestionably  the  one  whose  de- 
veloping applications  will  be  most  pervasive. 


the  Graphic  Arts.  Production  evaluation  and  re- 
cording, labor  cost  distribution  by  job  center, 
estimating,  and  distribution  routing  are  among 
the  advance  functions  expected  to  be  fulfilled 
by  these  electronic  robots.  Practically  all  industry 
prognosticators  (98  percent ) foresee  an  increase 
in  the  use  of  computers  for  making  such  busi- 
ness decisions,  with  a vast  majority  (67  percent) 

predicting  a great  increase  for  this  purpose. 

-■ 


Confrontation  With  The  Computer 

Printing  managers  will  rely  heavily  on  computers 
as  a business  decision-making  tool  In  the  1970’s, 
The  projection  indicates  that  typesetling  will  no 
longer  be  the  sole  citadel  of  computer  usage  in 
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the  Graphic  Arts.  Production  evaluation  and  re- 
cording, labor  cost  distribution  by  job  center, 
estimating,  and  distribution  routing  are  among 
the  advance  functions  expected  to  be  fulfilled 
by  these  electronic  robots.  Practically  all  industry 
prognosticators  {96  per  cent ) foresee  an  Increase 
in  the  use  of  computers  for  making  such  busi- 
ness decisions,  with  a vast  majority  (67  per  cent) 
predicting  a great  increase  for  this  purpose. 
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Key  to  Management  Success  in  the  1970*s — 
l The  Motivation  and  Training  of  People 
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The  management  strate  J 
for  employee  ‘growth*  ini 
actualization,  in  depends 
authority,  participation  M 
novate  and  fail*  and  team 
cept  is  an  example  of  efl 
job,  which  requires  com! 

I Robert  E.  Tannehill 

The  same  concepts  appl 
■ although  there  is  an  add! 

S Over  ten  years  ago  Douglas  McGregor  first 
I mentioned  his  "agricultural”  con* 

cept  of  development.  Speaking  to  a grou  p 
of  businessmen  in  New  York  in  the 
spring  of  1950,  he  advised  them  that  de- 
velopment Is  "not  a matter  of  making 
people  become  something;  it  is  a matter  of 
creating  an  environment  In  which  people 
can  grow".  He  compared  development  to  the 
process  of  growing  plants,,  with  two  dif- 
fe  ranees;  (1 ) people  can  influence  their 
own  development  and  (2)  those  helping  with 
the  development  process  can  control  the 
climate  as  welt  as  the  soil  conditions. 

Since  that  time  the  behavioral  sciences  have 
contributed  much  to  giving  us  a descrip- 
[ tion  of  the  proper  kind  of  environment  for 
I developing  people,  particularly  managers, 
j The  theories  and  research  findings  of  the 
| psychologists,  social  psychologists, 

1 sociologists  and  anthropologists  that  have 
j contributed  to  our  more  spohisticated  ap- 

far  too  extensive  for  us  to  review  in  detail  1 
here.  But  as  Herzberg  says,  "perhaps  the  1 
greatest  contribution  that  the  behavioral  1 
scientists  have  made  during  the  last  1 

half-century  of  research  on  the  industrial  1 
scene  has  been  to  broaden  the  concept  ofl 
the  needs  an£  nature  of  man  from  a sotelyl 
economic  organism  to  one  that  encompasl 
some  of  the  more  human  aspects  — the  1 
emotionwand  social  needs11,  1 

Broadly  speaking  the  behavioral  1 

sciences,  through  this  "hew**  definition  od 
being  more  than  just  an  economic  organ  il 
have  also  given  £is  new  definitions  of  1 

power  and  authority,  and  how  they  shouim 
be  handledln  organizations;  and  how  1 
organizations  should  be  constructed  tp  1 
facilitate  the  pursuit  of  individual  needs  si 
organizational  aimsi  From  all  of  these  ham 
emerged  some  broad  principles  which  wl 
use  as  guidelines  in  constructing  a marl 
ment  strategy  that  will  create  the  kind  of  1 
omjirnnmAnt  that  McGreoor  M 

in  the  197W 
f People 


The  management  strategy  that  beet  creates  an  environment 
for  employee  ‘growth’  Includes  seven  principles:  self 
actualization,  independence,  accountability,  delegation  of 
authority,  participation  and  conflict,  freedom  to  in- 
novate and  fail,  and -teamwork.  The  Unit  President  con- 
cept is  an  example  of  effective  structuring  of  a manager’s 
job,  which  requires  communications  and  performance  review. 
The  same  concepts  apply  to  thp  production  worker, 
although  there  is  an  added  factor  of  technical  competence. 
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far  too  extensive  for  us  to  review  in  detail 
here.  But  as  Herzberg  says,  “perhaps  the 
greatest  contribution  that  the  behavioral 
scientists' have  made  during  the  last 
half-century  of  research  on  the  industrial 
scene  has  been  to  broaden  the  concept  of 
the  needs  and  nature  of  man  from  a solely 
economic  organism  to  one  that  encomp  asses 
some  of  the  more  human  aspects — the 
emotional  and  social  needs'1. 

Broadly  speaking  the  behavioral 
sciences,  through  this  “new”  definition  of  man  as 
being  more  than  just  an^conomic  organism, 
have  also  given  newdefinitiqnsof 
power  and  authority,  and  how  tfieyVshould 
be  handled  in  organizations;  and  how"  , 
organisations  should  be  constructed  to 
facilitate  the  pursuit  of  individual  needs  and 
organizational  aims.  From  all  of  these  have 
emerged  some  broad  principles  which  we  can 
use  as  guidelines  in  constructing  a manage- 
ment strategy  that  will  create  the  kind  of 

anuIrnniriAnt  that  McGrOGOr 
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was  talking  about.  There  are  essentially  six 
main  principles  which  we  need  to  consider: 

1, 

Setf-actualizatfon.  Whatever  soil  and  cli- 
mate conditions  we  provide  that  must  be 
conducive  to  helping  the  individual  realize 
his  full  potential  as  an  individual,  a pro- 
cess that  Maslgw  calls  self 'actualization  and 
which  Carl  Rogers  describes  as  ’‘the  urge 
which  is  evident  in  all  organic  and  hu- 
man life— to  expand,  extend,  become  auto- 
nomous, develop,  mature — the  tendency 
to  express  and  activate  all  the  capacities  of 
the  organism  . . . this  tendency  may  be 
buried,  hidden  or  denied  , , , but  it  is  my 
belief  that  it  exists  in  every  individual,  and 
awaits  only  the  proper  conditions  to  be  re- 
leased and  expressed".  This  principle  stems 
from  the  assumption  that  the  talents  and 
potentials  ot  most  people  are  already  there 
in  the  man,  and  that  we  don't  have  to  ’‘put" 
them  there,  we  only  have  to  create  a situa- 
tion where  the  individual  is  permitted  to 
bring  them  into  play  in  the  pursuit  of  or- 
ganizational and  personal  objectives, 

2. 

independence,  autonomy.  A second  prin- 
ciple that  our  environment  must  take  Into 
account  is  giving  individuals  as  much  res- 
ponsibility as  possible.  Throughout  almost 
all  writings  of  behavioral  scientists  con- 
cerned with  developing  people  is  the 
admonition  that  in  order  to  "grow"  people, 
we  must  allow  them  to  stand  on  their  own 
1 flat  and  he  independent,  autonomous 


individuals  while  working  within  the 
broad  guidelines  set  down  by  the  organiza- 
tion, Lit  win  and  Stringer  in  their  book 
"Motivation  and  Organizational  Climate", 
state  that  "studies  show  that  subjects 
with  a high  need  for  achievement  prefer 
jobs  which  allow  them  more  personal 
responsibility  for  their  behavior  and 
its  consequences".  McClelland  has  pointed 
out  elsewhere  that  to  develop, the  achieve- 
ments riented  manager  we  must  place 
people  in  situations  where  they  are  in- 
dependent and  responsible  for  their  own 
behavior,  but  where  they  are  also  given 
encouragement  and  support  as  needed, 

3. 

Accountability.  Much  of  the  behavioral 
science  findings  have  been  misinterpreted 
as  being  advice  to  managers  to  "go  easy" 
on  thei  r subordinates,  to  "let  them  do 
what  they  wanl  to  do".  But  a more 
careful  reading  of  men  such  as  Argyrls, 
Herzberg  and  Likert  reveals  that  this  is 
far  from  the  truth.  What  is  really  being 
said  isthatpeopie  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  specific  performance  objectives 
and  stanjdar&s  that  call  for  rserjous  and 
energetic  effort.  Without  accountability , 
and  the  challenge  of  goals  that  "stretch" 
a manf;littte  real  development  can  take  place. 
Real  growth,  psychological  growth;  takes 
place  When  a man  deveiops-improved  ideas 
of  himself,  and  comes  to  accept  himself 
more  fuliy  as  a person  who  is  capable  of 
getting  things  done.  This  self-confidence 
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can  only  come  when  a person  has  concrete 
evidence  in  the  form  of  specified  goals  and 
objectives,  that  he  has  in  fact  actually 
achieved  what  he  set  out  to  do, 

I 4. 

I''  Delegation  of  authority.  One  of  the  moat 
I"  com  mon  ly  known  principles  coming  out  of 
||  behavioral  science  investigations  is  that  of 
g pushing  down  authority  in  an  organization 
ij|  to  the  lowest  levels  possible,  If  there  is  to 
| be  a proper  climate  for  growth  and 

development  of  individuals  in  an  organ  ization , 
i.  there  must  be  delegation  of  authority. 

| Despite  its  fairly  universal  acceptance, 

S at  least  intellectually,  few  organizations 
I* 1 really  have  authority  and  decision-making 
(!  pushed  down  to  the  lower  levels  where  it 
| should  be.  This  state  of  affairs  is  usually 
| quite  frustrating  for  managers,  particularly 
1 young  managers  who  understandably  shy 
: f away  fro  m those  circumstances  where  they 
% feel  they  have  responsibility  but  insuf- 

Ificient  authority.  To  encourage  managers  to 
act,  to  leam,  to  be  aggressive  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  objectives,  they  must 
have  adequate  levels  of  authority  delegated 
to  them  by  their  superiors. 

Participation  a nd  conflict.  Another 
pri  rtciple  coming  out  of  behavioral 
research  Is  that  of  participation  and  tolera- 
ting the  naturally  resulting  conflict.  To 
allow  people  the  necessary  freedom  to 
express  themselves,  they  must  be  allowed 

* d _ - J.5  


establishing  levels  of  authority,  defining 
their  responsibilities,  assigning  resources 
and  analyzing  and  appraising  their  own  per- 
formance. But  this  invariably  will  lead  to 
a higher  degree  of  conflict,  both  between 
the  individual  and  his  boss,  and  the  manager 
and  his  peers.  Therefore,  a truly  develop- 
" mental  climate  will  allow  for  a great  deal 
of  participation  and  wifi  be  characterized 
by  an  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  conflict 
will  likely  ensue  and  must  be  considered 
an  expected  part  of  the  management  situation, 

6. 

Freedom  to  innovate  and  to  tail.  A closely 
allied  principle  to,that  of  participation,  is 
..  the  freedom  to  innovate,  to  do  things 
in.  one's  own  way  and  to  iearn  from  one's 
own  mistakes  and  failures.  Only  by  "fail- 
ing forward”  can  people  learn  valuable  les- 
son' hat  will  stand  them  in  good  stead 
later  on.  To  develop  the  capacity  to  take 
risks  Individuals  must  be  allowed  to 
make  mistakes,  They  should  not  suffer 
punishment  and  blame  for  the  errors  but 
receive  attention  and  assistance  from  their 
superiors  and  fellow  employees  in  order 
to  determine  why  the  mistake  was  made  m 
and  how  it  can  be  prevented  in  the 
future.  As  Gardner  says,  "we  pay  a heavy  price 
for  our  fear  of  failure1'.  It  Is  a powerful  obstacle 
to  growth , . , if  we  want  to  keep  on  learning 
we  must  keep  on  risking  failure”.  The  freedom 
to  err  and  to  innovate,  this  is  a basic  pre- 
requisite  for  a developmental  climate.  The  need  for 

In  management 


today  is  recognized  by  many  behavioral 
scientists  as  growing  in  importance  as  we 
face  a future  of  continuing  complexity 
and  rapidly  accelerating  change.  As 
Peter  Drucker  says,  "enterpreneurial  inno- 
vation  wifi  become  the  very  heart  and  core  ■ 
of  management”.  Managers  of  the  future  will 
have  to  learn  /ess  about  overcoming 
resistance  to  change,  and  more  about 
enthusiastically  reaching  out  for  change, 
becoming  increasingly  suspicious  of 
any  situation  that  is  static. 

7. 

7eamworfc  and  group  action.  Another 
significant  finding  of  the  behavioral 
scientists  has  been  the  importance  ot 
developing  cohesive  groups.  This 
has  given  rise  to  a tremendous  interest 
in  inter-personal  competence  and  the  value  of 
group  development  such  as  sensitivity  train* 
ing.  But  individuals  still  require  the  kind 
of  situation  where  they  can  pursue  their  per- 
sonal development  and^growth  while  at 
the  same  time  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  the  organization  through  effective 
group  effort.  A manager’s  job  environment 
must  therefore  contribute  to  his  ability 
to  work  effectively  In  groups,  If  he  Is  to 
benefit  from  the  growth  and  development 
that  can  come  from  working  with  other 
managers  at  a variety  of  levels. 

A Management  Strategy  for  Growth 
What  Ist/ieededihen  is  a management 
stratpcv^desioned  to  foster  the  growth  and 


development  of  individuals  based  on  the 
principles  outlined  above.  If  we  can 
create  an  environment  for  people  where  these 
principles  are  allowed  and  utilized  to 
the  fullest,  we  can  then  "grow"  people, 
developing  their  full  potential  both 
as  employees  and  as  individual  human  be- 
ings. Of  course  the  traditional  methods  and 
techniques  of  training  and  development 
are  necessary  to  give  people  thospecialized 
knowledge  and  skills  they  need  to  function 
in  their  areas  of  concentration.  But  as 
most  specialists  in  the  area  of  human 
resources  development  agree,  true  growth 
comes  about  as  a result  of  what  a man 
_/  does  on  the  job.  How  that  job  .is  constructed 
and  the  surrounding  climate  in  which  it 
operates  determine  whether  an  individual 
manager  will  he  functioning  in  a climate 
that  fosters  growth  and  cultivates  his 
‘ abilities  to  bring  them  to  matu  rity.  or 
whether  the  atmosphere  is  stifling  and  holds 
a manager  back  from  becoming  all  that  he  is 
capable  of  becoming. 

The  Unit  President  Concept  One  way.  of 
thinking  about  structuring  a manager’s  job 
isrthe  Unit  President  concept.  First  postu- 
lated by  Keith  Louden  of  the  American 
Management  Association,  the  Unit 
President  concept  is  a kind  of  conceptual 
framework  on  which  e development  managerial 
strategy  can  be  based. 

Louden  felt  that  If  we  could  make  each 
manager's  job  as  much  IHce  the  chief 
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executive's  iob,  we  would  create  an  en- 
vironment for  each  manager  that  would  be 
developmental  and  motivational,  regardless 
of  the  level  of  the  manager  in  the 
organization.  Recent  research  done  by  Meyers 
at  Texas  Instruments  seems  to  oonflrm 
this  assumption,  Meyers  surveyed  1,344 
managers  in  an  attempt  to  determine  their 
motivational  level.  Of  the  1,344  managers, 

91  were  at  the' top  levels  of  management,  6S3 
held  middle-management  positrons  end  570 
were  at  low  levels.  Those  managers  in  the 
upper  levels  of  management  consistently  in- 
dicated that  they  were  much  more  highly 
motivate®! .than  lower  levels  of  management. 
There  may  be  many  reasons  for  this,  of 
course,  but  one  of  the  things  that  we 
can  conclude  is  that  top-level  managers, 
just  by  virtue  of  their  job  environment, 
are  more  motivated  and  feel  as  though  their 
jobs  offer  more  opportunity  for  growth 
and  development.  This  is  because  in  their 
jobs  they  have  lntersstlng,  challenging  work 
that  involves  risk-taking;  they  are  held  ac- 
countable for  specific  results,  have  broader 
raizes  of  authority  and  responsibility 
and  are  fairly  independent  and  autonomous. 
Louden  felt  that  if  a//  managers  could  be 
made  to  feel  this  way  their  jobs  would  also 
be  as  motivating  and  developmental 
as  those  of  top  level  managers.  The  key  is 
to  define  for  each  manager  precisely  what 
p are  the  surrounding  circumstances  in  his 
| job,  and  the  specific  objectives  and  standards 
- «i  rwrfnrmance  for  which  hs  will  be  held  ac- 


1. 

First  the  climate  in  which  the  entire  manage- 
ment process  takes  place  is  delineated.  This 
includes  both  the  climate  oufs/cfe  the  Organi- 
zation such  as  the  laws,  ethics  and 
morals  in  society  as  well  as  government 
and  industry  influences  that  might  impinge 
on  the  particular  job  at  hand,  and  the  climate 
/n$/de  the  organization  such  as  corporate 
purpose  and  overall  management  philosophy. 


2. 

Next  overall  corporate  goals  and  plans  are 
spelled  out  as  they  relate  to  this  particular 
job.  Policies  and  procedures  that  - 
have  been  established  as  well  as  company 
rules  and  regulations  are  explained  to  the 
manager.  Those  additional  controls  which 
exist  are  also  clearly  explained. 


3. 

Then,  each  manager  works  out  with  his  boss 
a definition  of  his  individual  job  respon- 
sibilities, the  levels  of  authority  he  has 
in  discharging  these  responsibilities  and  the 
manager’s  relationship  to  other  managers 
in  the  organization. 

4, 

When  that  is  done,  the  manager  participates 
in  establishing  the  resources  assigned 
to  his  area  for  him  to  manage:  These  in- 
clude people,  budgets,  equipment,  facilities, 


5. 

Finally.  each  manager  participates  in  estab- 
lishing his  own  performance  objectives  and 
standards  which,  taken  together  form  that 
for  which  he  will  be  held  accountable, 
in  defining  these  various  perimeters  for  the 
chief  executive,  the  scope  and  area  of  res- 
ponsibilities, objectives,  etc.,  wifi  be  much 
larger  than  other  managers  at  lower  levels. 
But  as  the  perimeters  are  defined  at 
lower  levels,  even  though  the  scope  may  be 
less,  the  attempt  is  to  establish  for 
each  manager  an  area  of  responsibility  and 
a set  of  targets  which  he  pursues  as  an  in- 
dividual entrepreneur  within  the  constraints 
placed  upon  Mm  by  his  position  in  the  or 
ganization.  Each  manager  is  encouraged  to 
manage  his  area  in  the  way  he  sees  fit,  to 
function  as  the  "president’1  of  his  own  unit. 


Communications  and  Performance  Review 
Systems,  To  make  such  a system  work  two 
important  systems  must  also  be  established. 
The  first  of  these  is  communications. 

Both  good  formal  and  informal  com- 
munications systems  must  be  established  If 
a group  of  individual  managers  are  going 
to  function  effectively  as  independent 
managers  in  their  own  right.  As  McGregor 

has  said,  "Genuinely  open  expression 

of  ideas  and  feelings  — what  some  have 
referred  to  as  ‘levelling'  — is  a necessary 
condition  for  effective  functioning  in  a 
managerial  team1’.  For  without  good  corn- 


managers  cannot  realty  be  independent  , . . 
they  must  defer  aggressive,  independent  action 
and  taking  on  the  challenge  of  res- 
ponsibility between  the  direction  they 
are  to  go  is  not  clear.  There  must  be 
gbod  communications  at  several  levels. 

First,  of  all  relevant  facts  about  the 
company's  activities;  second,  feedback  on 
what  impact  their  area  of  operations  is 
having  on  others  and  third,  open  and  honest 
expression  of  feelings  between  the  manager 
and  his  boss,  his  peers  and  his  subordinates. 
Far  from  encouraging  managers  to  be 
private,  exclusive  rulers  in  their  own  do- 
mains, the  Unit  President  strategy  requires 
a maximum  of  open  communications  at  all 
levels  to  be  successful. 

The  second  system  that  musl  be  established 
is  that  of  performance  analysis  and  ap- 
praisal. Each  manager  must  regularly  meet 
with  his  superior  and  review  his 
performance  to  see  whether  or  not  he  is 
achieving  the  performance  level  set  as  a tar- 
get. At  this  same  time  the  perimeter  items 
in  the  managers’  jobs  are  reviewed  and  as 
necessary,  changes  made  in  rules,  regula- 
tions, policies,  goals,  levels  of  authority, 
position  responsibilities,  allocation  of  re- 
sources, etc.  This  review  should  be  con- 
tinuous and  discussions  between  a man  and 

his  boss  should  occur  with  regular  frequency. 

Because  the  analysis  and  appraisal  is 
related  to  the  accomplishment  of  specified 
results,  both  the  man  and  his  boss  can 
participate  fully  in  such  an  activity,  the  sub- 
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GeNerman  says,  "an  effective  performance 
appraisal  statement  — effective  in  the  sense 
of  promoting  learning  and  growth  — is  real* 
ly  little  more  than  a summary  of  what  both 
parties  should  already  know  since  per- 
formance can  readily  be  measured 
against  objective  targets". 


fmplBrnBntatlQn.  The  Unit  President  con- 
cept is  really  only  useful  as  a way  ol  think- 
ing about  structuring  a manager’s  job.  It 
must  be  implemented  with  specific 
techniques  and  methods.  Corporate  goals 
and  purposes  must  be  worked  through,  dis- 
cussed by  most  managers  and  written  down 
somewhere.  Corporate  planning  must  be 
developed  so  that  it  incorporates  both 
tong*  and  short-range  planning,  while  at  the 
same  time  involving  managers  continu- 
ously at  all  levels  with  their  own. plan- 
ning, Policies,  procedures,  rules  and  regula-  - 
•ions  must  be  drawn  up . . , not  arbi* 
trarily  by  a few,  but  through  interaction  of 
the  whole  management  team  that  will  be 
effected  by  them.  Reporting  and  other 
financial  controls  must  be  worked  through 
in  the  same  way  if  they  are  to  be  mean- 
ingful to  the  whole  management  group. 

The  organization  structure,  individual 
position  descriptions  and  allocation  of 
resources  must  be  arrived  at  as  a result  of 
much  interaction  between  ail  managers.  In- 
dividual objectives,  levels  of  authority  and 
standards  of  perlormance  must  be  developed 


formance  review  system  must  be  established 
and  good  communications  systems  work&J 
out  for  the  entire  management  group. 

All  of  these  systems  should  result  in  the 
absolute  minimum  of  administrative  burden 
for  the  managers  involved.  The  .at- 
tempt should  alwavs  be  to  reduce  paper 
work  and  administrative  systems  to  the 
minimum.  5ut  some  formal  systems  must  be 
worked  out  or  else  managers  at  lower 
levels  cannot.really  operate  as  in- 
dependent, self-reliant  "presidents”  of 
their  own  units.  What  form  these  systems 
take  in  each  organization  will,  of  course, 
be  unique  and  particular  to  that  organization. 
However,  a full  acceptance  of  the  Unit 
President  concept  means  that  managers 
at  each  level  instead  of  meddling  in  the  in- 
dividual methods  that  their  subordinates 
use  to  get  their  jobs  done;  or  instead  of 
doing  their  subordinate’s  fobs  for  them,  will 
find  themselves  occupied  more  w:*h  main- 
taining the  perimeter  items  for  each  sub- 
ordinate . . . this  should  then  leave  the 
subordinate  more  freedom  to  operate  as  his 
own  man  and  to  feel,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  same  managerial  prerogatives  as  the 
chief  executive. 


Every  Employee  a Manager  We  have  dis- 
cussed how  the  Unit  President  strategy  can 
be  used  to  motivate  and  develop  managers 
within  the  seven  concepts  discussed  earlier. 
But  what  about  the  hourly  or  production 
usnrkpr?  Can  these  same  principles  of 


motivation,  seff-actualization.  autonomy, 
accountability,  delegation  of  authority,  parti- 
cipation. freedom  to  fail  and  teamwork  be  re- 
lated to  his  job  and  his  development? 

One  of.  the  best  management  strategies 
have  encountered  for  doing  this  is  to 
think  of  each  employee  as  a manager  of  hr*; 
job  and  to  consider  closely  the  manage- 
ment prerogatives  built  into  and 
around  the  job.  If  we  use  a diagram  creat- 
ed by  Scott  Meyer§  of  Texas  Instruments, 
this  concept  becomes  clear.  The  diagram 
shows  the  older  concept  of  the  separation 
between  manage^er'  functions  and  worker 
functions. 
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responsibility  is  only  that  of  doing  what 
he  is  instructed  to  do  within  the  rules 
and  regulations  set  up  for  him. 

But  if  we  build  into  the  worker's  job  res- 
ponsibilities for  planning  and  organizing, 
evaluating  his  own  work,  controlling  his  own 
performance,  and  correcting  his  own  per- 
formance as  necessary ...  we  bring  into 
play  the  motivational  principles  mentioned 
earlier.  This  is,  in  Meyer's  words, 
letting  th<*  worker  be  a "manager"  of  his 
job.  He  participates  with  his  supervisor 
in  setting  objectives  and  planning  and  or- 
ganizing the  work.  Then  he  is  allowed  to 
figure  out  ways  Jhat  he  wants  to  do  the 
work,  and  judge  for  hlmseff  if  the  work  was 
accomplished  ac^drding  to  established  objec- 
tives. Out  of  this  responsibility  for  his  own 
perfu.mance  comes  motivation  to  do  a better, 
more  effective  job.  Many  research  studies 
have  proved  this  over  and  over  again.  This 
concept  is  diagramed  on  page  25. 


PERFORMING  THE  TASK  } 


WORKER 

FUNCTION 


This  concept  embraces  the  idea  that  the 
manager  or  supervisor  has  all  the  responsi- 
bility for  figuring  out  what  is  to  ba  done, 
when,  where  and  how  it  wilf  be  done,  judg- 
ing when  it  is  done^and  checking  to  make 
sure  it  aets  done  . . . and  the  worker's 


Need  for  Technical  Competence.  Of  course 
the  employee  must  be  able  lo  perform 
the  work  involved.  If  he  is  a press  operator 
he  must  be  aule  lo  operate  the  press  at  maxi- 
mum efficiency  and  effectiveness  without  ad- 
ditional help  except  for  unusual  circumstances. 
But  once  trained  ...  his  performance  will 
be  improved  m both  quantity  and  quality, 
if  he  is  allowed  to. work  in  keeping  with 
tne  motivational  principles  discussed  earlier 
in  relationship  to  managers  and  ihi  structure 
of  their  jobs. 


i- 
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| Motivation  and  Development.  For  both 

£ managers  and  Workers  I have  tried  to  point 

& out  that  each  needs  to  be  trained  in  the 
% technical  aspects  of  their  jobs.  They  must 
| be  competent  — more  so  than  ever  before — 

| because  they  are  expected  to  be  much  more 

| independent  and  accountable  on  their  own  tor  , 
f specific  results.  But  once,  trained,  there  Is 
(■-  no  guarantee  that  a man  will  perform  at  his 
f best.  To  develop  this  maximum  performance  - - - 

t-,  and  to  develop  his  potential  for  even 
w higher-level  jobs  of  greater  complexity  and 
| responsibility,  motivational  principles  must 

I be  brought  into  play. 

■ It  boils  down  to  this.  A man  — be  he  manager 

* or  worker  — can  be  placed  into  one  of  four 

t categories:  (1)  He  wants  to  (is  motivated) 

? but  does  not  know  how  to  do  a job; 
j>  (2)  He  knows  how  (is  technically  oomptent) 
l but  does  not  want  to;  (3)  He  Is  not  technically 
: competent  and  does  not  want  to  do  a good' 

| job.  or  (4)  He  is  Loth  technically  competent 
and  wants  to  do  the  best  job  possible.  In 
the  1970’s  as  in  the  past.  I he  companies 
that  Survive  and  grow  will  be  those  that 
have  the  most  employees  in  the  fourth 
: category!  This  means  that  enlightened 

management,  to  inc^ase  their  products 
i vity  and  effectiveness  in  the  70’s.  will  be  ^ 
I sure  that  all  of  their  people  $re  properly 

I;  trained  and  know  fully  the  technical 

{ aspects  of  their  jobs;  and  that  job®  and 
• work  environments  for  both  managers  and 
I ■ workers  will  be  so  structured  lhat  they 
| will  utilize  the  most  modern  principles  of 
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Can  He  Who  Renders  Images  Create  His  Own? 
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William  J.  Catrow 


Graphic  arts  c stamen  are  the  friends  upon 
whom  I and  my  associates  in  public 
relations  depend  to  render  our  image- 
making ideas  into  distinctive,  precise, 
colorful,  multi-copy  form. 

. I know  no  greater  satisfaction  than  folding 
down  and  ‘''nd  cutting  the  first  copy  of  a 
brochure  upon  which  1 have  applied 
what  writing  talent  I possess  and  the  skills  of 
an  artist  t have  employed  to  visually  inter 
pret  my  words*  Folded  and  cut,  the 
brochure  hopefully  has  conveyed  a stature— 
building  impression  for  some  business  organi- 
zation, individual  or  association* 

Your  contribution  of  reproduction  is  the 
culmination  of  a lot  of  work  and,  again 
hopefuliy,  some  penetrating  or  provocative 
thought. 

For  your  cooperative  — and  indispensable  — 
assistance  l have  paid  you  homage  many 
times,  i and  an  artist  In  concert  with 
me  will  have  occasion  to  be  grateful  for 
your  skills  many,  many  times  again. 


As  your  special  talents  have 
work,  so  they  have  the  labors 
of  writers  and  artists  through 
United  States  and,  indeed,  th 
civilized  world.  In  essence,  V 
many  images  is  assigned  to  y 
men  and  scientists  every  wor 
Herein  lies  the  irony  of  my  b 
to  tafk<  with  you*  I have  been  t 
who  provide  the  final  rendit 
to  bolster  the  images  of  so  m 


have  neglecled  your  own. 
This  can  only  mean  that  yo 
rub-off.  If  you  are  the  mecha 
In  which  so  many  image-mak 
are  processed  on  the  way  to 

* publics,  do  you  draw  off  sam 
analyze  their  constituents  an 
Or  do  you  run  off  billions  of  i 
without  their  making  an  impr 
Do  you  convey  the  artistry  of 
and  visual  interpretation  wit 
or  permitting  its  Impact  on  y 

0*7 


end  ere  Images  Create  His  Own? 


Graphic  arts  firms  have  neglected  their  images  in  the  pash 
but  they  should  no  longer.  Image  building  must  he  unique 
to  one  organization.  A public  must  .be  defined  for  image  build* 
big  and  an  appropriate  medium  chosen.  GATF  cannot  solve 
the  image  problem  for  individual  printing  firms. 
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| craftsmen  are  the  friends  upon 
ly  associates  in  public 
>end  to  render  our  image* 
into  distinctive,  precise, 
li-copy  form. 
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As  your  special  talents  have  blessed  my 
wor\,  so  they  have  the  labors  of  thousands 
of  writers  and  artists  throughout  the 
UniteavStates  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
civilized,  world.  In  essence,  the  fate  of 
many  images  is  assigned  to  your  crafts* 
men  and  scientists  every  working  day. 

Herein  lies  the  Irony  of  my  being  invited 
to  talk  with  ybu.  I have  been  told  that  you, 
who  provide  hra  ftnaf  renditions  of  materiais 
to  bolster  the  in\age$  of  so  many  others, 
have  neglected  your  own. 

This  can  only  mean  that  you  render  without 
rub-off.  If  you  are  me  mechanical  pipeline 
in  which  so  many  imbge-making  materials 
are  process ad.on  theVay  to  their 
publics,  do  you  draw  off  samples  and 
auaiyze  their  constituents  and  their  creativity? 
Or  do  you  run  off  bitlions'pf  impressions 
without  their  making  an  impression  on  you? 

Do  you  convey  the  artistry  Of  words 
and  visual  interpretation  without  inviting 
Or  permitting  its  impact  on  you? 


You  have  been  craftsmen  and  ai&  last  be- 
coming mechanical  scientists.  In  this 
process  of  technical  growth  have  you 
confined  your  interest  to  dot  struc- 
tures rather  than  to  sentence  structures  and 
to  art’s  constantly  changing  fancies? 

With  your  increasingly  technical  orientation, 
do  you  herald  a new  press  with  much 
greatei  enthusiasm  than  a new  idea? 

You  mechanically  transmit  so  many  thoughts 
of  others  — ranging  from  mundane  to  good 
tomagnif ioenl  — but  do  you  pause  oc- 
> casionally  to  convey  thoughts  on  your  own 
behalf? 

[ You  ignore,  or  apply  with  fiscal  reluctance, 

; the  percentage-of -sales  formulae  used  by 
other  businesses  to  polish  their  images. 

And  yet  your  corporate  livelihoods  depend 
upon  your  customers'  conlidence  and  invest- 
ment in  image  building.  You  help  carry  out  a 
sound  and  accepted  concept  on  behalf 
of  those  you  serve  without  applying  if  to 
your  own  business  stature.  If  this  does 
i not  smack  of  hypocrisy  it  qualifies  as  flag- 
rant self -neglect.  Certainly  "irony*' 

Is  an  apt  description,  equally  as  pertinent 
to  unpromoting  print  houses  as  to  shoe- 
makers' barefoot  children. 

You  are  not  unique  among  businesses.  In 
my  area  of  communications,  many  adver- 
tising agencies  do  not  advertise  their 
philosophies  or  achievements.  Many  public 
relations  agencies  do  not  communicate  edi- 
torially their  achievements.  They  eschew 
the  communications  techniques  they  sell 


am  delighted  that  my  organization  has  sup- 
ported its  preachments  with  practice. 

If  the  graphic  arts  industry  aspires  to  a 
positive  posture,  let's  review  briefly  some  of 
the  elements  of  image  making.  A primer 
on  the  subject  would  run  much  longer  than 
my  allotted  time,  but  f shall  try  to  hit  the  - 
highspots  as  they  apply  to  almost  any  type  of 
business. 

'Image  building  naluraffy  must  be  unique 
to  the  organization  devoted  to  its  ap- 
plication. Posture  is  auite  personal  — to  an 
individual  or  to  a business. 

Creativity  is  the  crux  of  personalization 
and  this  creativity  can  be  achieved  only 
by- applying  a communicator’s  talents 
of  judgment  and  selectivity  to  best  interpret 
men  or  machines  o r eorganizations  to  the 
publics  most  vital  to  their  success. 

Lei’s  look  at  these  rather  self-evident  prin- 
ciples from  yoi:r  standpoint  as  a graphic 
arts  supplier. 

Your  image  or  posture  with  your  public 

visa  very  simple  thing:  It  Is  one 

Vjuy's  impression  of  your  competence,  con- 
tribution and  vitality  multiplied  by  the 
nOmber  of  guys  in  your  publics. 
Mathematically,  your  image  is  one  guy's  im- 
pression times  X, 

That  guy  assesses  you  on  the  total  impres- 
sion you  hav*;  made  on  him.  Without  pur- 
poseful communications  from  you,  he  has  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  his  impression  is 
valid.  If  you  have  not  communicated,  he 
may  have  no  reason  to  identify,  care 


i.  communications  take  care  of  themselves, 

| you  will  be  fortunate  if  your  guy  has  no 
| Impression  at  all, 

I Renovation  or  reconstruction  of  an 

f image  presents  more  frustrations, 

more  time  consuming  work  and  higher  costs  - 
£ than  custom  building.  In  fact,  alt  things  he- 
\ ing  equal,  public  indifference  probably  is  pre- 

* ferable  to  a negative,  fallacious  or  fuzzy 

* image, 

| No  graphic  arts  business  yearns  for  in- 
j difference,  it  achieves  it  by  default.  Ex- 
i posed  to  objective  communications,  a 
[ public  forms  an  opinion.  Without  comm  uni- 
} . cations*_a  public  depends  upon  hearsay,  ru- 
I mor,  innuendo.  If  the  leader  of  a graphic 
{ arts  business  communicates  without  a clear- 
; cut.  finely  honed  objective,  he  may  find  that 
i his  words  and  his  deeds,  however  well 
| intentioned,  badly  misrepresent  him  in  the 
\ forums  he  wants  most,  and  needs  most,  to 
impress. 

■. 

Lei  me  suggesl  several  hypothetical  ob- 
\ jectives  which  might  be  applicable  to  some 

graphic  arts  firm  somewhere  at  some 
\ specific  point  in  its  progress: 

r 

t Objective:  To  convey  to  a broad  spectrum 

* of  customers  and  potential  customers 

[ an  image  of  productive  versatilily  made 
i possible  by  a wide  variety  of  modern 
j press  equipment,  including  sophisticated 
\ binding  machinery. 

* Objective:  To  firmly  establish  among  cor* 

\ porate  public  relations  executives  and 

■ ■ j j _ _ 


the  production  of  annual  reports  to 
stockholders. 

Objective:  To  tell  the  small  group  of  dealers, 
nationwide,  who  sell  fine  art  reproductions, 
that  a specialty  house  provides  a 
dependable  source  of  high-quality, 
high-cost  printed  renditions  of  both  old  mas- 
ters and  contemporary  painters. 

With  any  of  these:  objectives,  tailored 
to.  capabilities  that  are  limited,  general  or 
esoteric,  a graphic  arts  printer  can  program 
communications  that  will  achieve  the 
impression  he  wants  to  make  on  a specific 
public. in  a position  to  buy  or  to  influence 
buying  decisions. 

Often  the  choice  of  the  public  or  publics 
to  be  reached  determines  not  only  the 
scope  but  also  the  cost  of  objective 
communications. 

Publics  can  be  as  narrow  as  the  outlets  for 
a special  competence  or  as  broad  as  the  po- 
tential purchasers  of  the  graphic  arts 
production  of  a large  and  versatile  shop. 

The  size  of  publics  may  vary  with  the  ex- 
tent of  the  shop’s  devotion  to  excellence, 
too  — from  the  firm  which  produces  all  of 
its  work  only  a cut  above  commercial  ac- 
ceptability to  the  printer  that  always 
applies  special  finesse. 

Often  a well  intentioned  communications 
effort  misses  its  goals  because  the  choice  of 
publics  has  been  too  severely  restricted,  per- 
haps by  limited  communications  appropria- 
tions. Obviously,  buyers  of  graphic  arts 
materiafs  are  your  most  critical  consideration, 
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often  contributes  materially  to  the  growth  of 
a business. 

Let’s  consider  some  publics: 

Current  and  potential  graphic  arts  buyers, 
naturally. 

People  who  influence  the  buyers,  objectively 
or  subjectively;  subtly  or  blatantly. 

Officers  of  banks  or  financial  houses 
who  must  provide  capital  for  expansion  or 
equipment  modernization  of  a graphic  arts 
house.  - 

Brokers,  and  their  financial  analysts, 
who  can  recommend  — o r ignore  — the 
securities  of  the  relatively  few  publicly 
financed  graphic  arts  corporations. 

Employees,  union  or  otherwise,  who  can 
serve  as  goodwill  ambassadors  In  the  com- 
munity at  large;  who  can  alienate  customer 
checking  a press  sheet;  who  can  inject  special 

pride  in  their  work  to  produce  materials 
Suppliers  of  film  or  ink  or  paper  or  presses 

who  can  hold  up  a job  or  an  expansion 
program  for  a hou^e  that  gives  them  the 
back  of  Its  hand. 

Government  officials  who  can  help  or  hinder 
relocation  necessitated  by  urban  redevelop- 
ment or  who  can  tax  away  profits  in.a~  . 
variety  of  ways. 

Potential  employees  in  high  schools,  junior 
colleges  and  universities  who  represent 
tomorrow’s  work  force  and  management. 
In  the  case  of  most  graphic  firms,  the 
student  doesn’t  know  where  it  is,  what  It 
does,  how  it  does  it  and  for  whom. 

Choice  of  publics  to  be  reached  must  be  a 


priorities,  i shall  not  be  presumptuous  enough 
to  establish  these  priorities  for  even  a 
hypothetical  g raphic  arts  b usi  ness  in  a special 
time  and  place  and  with  its  own  unique 
capabilities. 

Each  public  adds  a cost  factor,  as  does 
each  medium  chosen  to  reach  a public.  Media 
may  overlap  across  many  publics.  One 
medium  may  be  applicable  to  only  one 
public.  Always  one  medium  rs  slightly  mom 
applicable  — and  impressive — to  one 
public  than  to  others. 

Perhaps  we  should  consider  the  many 
media  alternatives  for  a communications 
program. 

Examples  of  the  finest  quality  of  many 
types  of  graphics  produced  by  a firm  for  Its 
customers.  There  is  no  substitute  for  exposure 
of  skill  in  reproduction. 

These  provide  the  bases  for  a continuing 
direct  mail  program  or  for  inserts  in  a local 
business  or  graphic  arts  publication. 

Special  graphics  projects,  created  and  pro- 
duced by  the  firm  itself,  can  demonstrate 
not  only  skill  but  also  local  involvement.  If  a 
project  answer^  a community  need,  it  con- 
tributes an  added  measure  of  image,  primarily 
because  most  graphic  arts  producers  often 
operate  outside  the  mainstream  of  me  corn- 
unity  at  large  and  sometimes  the  general 
business  community  as  well. 

The  material  can  be  artistic,  informative, 
historical,  utilitarian.  Any  of  these  character- 
istics can  inject  provocativeness  into  a pro- 


Special  letters  from  management  to  any 
public,  personalize  the  firm's  contact  by  estab- 
lishing interest  and  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  graphic  producer's  executive  suite  — 
whether  it  is  paneled  or  concrete  block. 

A graphics  firm  that  is  family  owned,  a 
partnership  or  a public  corporation  verifies 
the  integrity*?!  its  enterprize  with 
reports  on  financial  results  in  letter  or  book- 
let form. 

Press  releases  to  business  editors  on 
management  and  staff  appointments,  on 
major  new  equipment  installation,  on  minor- 
ity employment  or  on  major  contracts  tell 
the  local  business  community  that  the  graphic 
arts  firm  is  alive  and  making  progress. 

Advertising  in  local  business  or  graphics  pub- 
lications permits  a graphic  arts  firm  to  tailor 
a special  message  — and  present  it  smart- 
ly — to  its  highest  potential  public. 

Plant  tours  let  civic  clubs,  business  groups, 
convention  visitors  and  students  feel  the 
special  vigor  of  graphic  arts  reproduction 
that  few  other  businesses  can  match. 

Bulletin  boards  throughout  the  plant  provide 
showcases  for  management's  memos; 
press  releases;  employees  at  work  photo- 
graphy; samples  of  most  recent  and  most 
impressive  production. 


demonstrate  management's  concern  that  they 
know  about  plans  for  progress  and  about 
especially  significant  graphic  arts  ac- 
complishments. 

Mollon  pictures,  film  strips,  special 
speeches,  recruiting  visits  and  special  invi- 
tations to  the  plant  tell  students  about  the 
dynamic  nature  of  graphic  arts  reproduc- 
tion and  opportunities  for  satisfying  careers 
with  inviting  compensation. 

Finally,  hopefully,  you  will  identify  your 
plant,  your  trucks,  your  shipping  cartons,  your 
letterhead  at  least  as  distinctfully  as 
your  customers  identify  themselves  — pre- 
ferably more  so  because  graphic  arts  is 
your  only  business. 

These  later  points,  about  your  distinctive 
logotype  on  the  walls  of  your  building  or 
the  sides  of  your  truck,  reinforce  the 
most  significant  aspect  of  print  shop 
identification.  All  public  awareness  and 
identification  of  your  operation  must  be 
achieved  by  you  in  your  local  marketplace. 

No  industry-wide  materials  alone  can  build 
your  stature.  No  company,  anywhere,  de- 
pends upon  the  one  or  many  associations 
which  it  supports  to  promote  its  specific 
capabilities.  Your  promotion  is  your 
responsibility. 

The  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation, 
through  its  splendid  educational  and  public 
relations  programs,  can  validate  your  mem- 
bership In  a dynamic,  indispensable 
inri»te*rv  Rut  nnlv  vou.  a local  graphic 
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arts  producer  with  your  own  blend  of  special- 
ities can  personalize  the  Foundation’s  materials 
with  your  own  creative  contributions  toward 
your  posture. 

You  have  to  do  your  own  thing  — display 
as  creatively  as  you  and  your  promo- 
tional counsel  know  how  — the  capabilities 
lhat  have  made  you  what  your  are 
righl  now!  Hopefully,  creative  display  of  your 
skills  will!  make  your  bigger,  more&rosper- 
ous  and  the  envy  of  the  other  houses  wilh 
which  you  compete.  The  extenl  of  your 
creativity  in  your  identificalion  will  make 
the  profitable  difference  — or  will  make 
the  difference  profitable. 

On  this  last  note  we  come  full  circle. 

Creativity  Is  where  the  action  is.  And  lhafs 
exaclly  where  you  have  to  be* 

If  graphics  comes  from  Ihe jSreek 
word  "to  write" ...  / 

If  art  means  the  broad  spectrum  of  Ulus- 
tr alive  materials  ranging  from  logotypes 
■ to  line  drawings  to  paintings  to  Photography  . . . 

If  you  really  are  as  Concerned  about 
r crealivily  as  you  are  about  rendering  . , . 
if  you  really  don?r  believe  thal  your 
business  can  be  analyzed  solety  In  terms  of 
impression&and  feet  per  minute . , , 

It  th  Ink  time  is  as  important  to  you  as 
make-re^dy  time , . . 

E If  you  really  wan  I to  make  .graphic  arts 
in  their  pure,  untechnlcal  sense  a part  of 
your  progression  from  a craft  to  a 
Science  then . . . 

I can  only  suggest  that  you  inject  your 


own  fine  words  and  visual  impressions  into 
your  dominant  preoccupation  with  con- 
verting and  Iransferring  and  rendering 
for  others  and,  so  doirtg,  render  an  image 
for  yourself. 

Only  this  personalized  creative  contribution 
wi’l  bring  you  the  slature  to  which 
you  so  underslandably  aspire. 
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own  fine  words  and  visual  impressions  into 
yOur  dominant  preoccupation  with  con- 
verting and  transferring  and  rendering 
for  others  and,  so  doing,  render  an  image 
for  yourself. 

Only  this  personalized  creative  contribution 
will  bring  you  the  stature  to  which 
you  so  understandably  aspire. 
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Technology  (or  Training,  1970 


Although  many  typi 
they  do  not  conftitu 
program.  An  object 
system  devised  to  r 
must  be  at  the  cent 
are  described. 


Dr.  T.  Russel  Woolley 


Is  industry  in  general  ready  to  accept  a grey- 
er share  in  training  and  education  as  it  re* 
lates  to  their  needs  or  do  they  depend  more 
upon  public  institutions  to  provide  them 
with  the  end-product? 

The  case  truly  is  loaded.  The  answer  to  the 
foregoing  question  is  — 'both'.  There  is 
readiness,  and  in  fact  a greater  share  already 
being  taken  by  industry  to  train  and  educate 
for  their  own  needs.  This  is  a shift  in  trend. 

Still  there  is  scarcely  a withdrawal  from 
the  expectation  that  public  institutions  will  also 
train  (but  especially  educate)  for  industry's 
needs.  The  question  then  becomes  one  of  more 
and  /ess.  Self-awareness  of  Industry's  own  needs 
is  increasing.  Witness  the  existence  of  your 
own  growing  self-reliance  in  educational  scholar- 
ship funding.  And.  a faster  pace  in  growth 
is  assuredly  the  outstanding  cortainty 
of  our  age.  Population  demands  lie  at  the  base 
of  swift  change.  The  quantitative  increase 


institutions.  Educational  needs  seem 
diminish.  Industry  cannot  cease.  The 
'•  we  are  here  to  predict  shifts  in  emf 
it  is  sate  to  say  that  institutions  do  ct 
and  that  both  companies  and  college 
do  more  and  change  more  in  the  f uti 
has  yet  been  apparent;  the  pace  will 

if  acceleration  of  discovery  now  &3tc 
us — it  can  only  shock  us  in  the  comi 
t submit.  Yog  probably  see  and  read 
the  fact.  The  rate  of  change  keeps  ir 
frighteningly. 

Scarcely  twenty  years  ago  I was  an  , 
craft  pilot  and  had  flown  seventeen  < 
types  of  planes,  Not  one  of  them  wai 
and  neither  was  any  of  those  a helic 
I left  that  military  occupation  behinc 
others  did,  and  ail  the  good  training 
aviation  certainly  left  me  a long  way 
/I — with  the  first  small  jet  engines  a' 
for  fighter  craft.  After  1 950  increasir 


Although  many  type*  of  teaching  instruments  are  available, 
they  do  not  constitute  an  effective  training  and  e location 
program.  An  objective  must  be  defined  and  an  d<|ucational 
system  devised  to  meet  it.  And,  the  learner,  not  the  teacher, 
must  be  at  the  center  of  the  system,  Modern  teaching  devices 
are  described. 
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institutions.  Educational  needs  seem  not  to 
diminish.  Industry  cannot  cease.  Therefore, 
if  we  are  here  to  predict  shifts  in  a.'nphasis. 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  institutions  do  change 
and  that  both  companies  and  colleges  will 
do  more  and  change  more  in  the  future  than 
has  yet  been  apparent;  the  pace  will  quicken- 

If  acceleration  of  discovery  now  astonishes 
us — it  can  only  shock  us  in  the  coming  decades. 
I submit.  You  probably  see  and  readily  accept 
the  lact.  The  rate  of  change  keeps  increasing, 
frighteningly. 

Scarcely  twenty  years  ago  I was  an  air- 
crait  pilot  and  had  flown  seventeen  different 
types  of  planes.  Not  one  of  them  was  a jet 
and  neilher  was  any  of  those  a helicopter. 

1 left  that  military  occupation  behind,  as 
others  did,  arid  all  the  good  training.  Soon, 
aviation  certainly  left  me  a long  way  behind 
it-  with  the  first  small  jet  engines  available 
for  fighter  craft.  Alter  1950  Increasingly  more 


The  first  little  jets  have  surely  become  big 
jets  now.  After  the  military  I was  involved 
in  a teaching  and  administrative  capacity 
in  the  University  community  for  approximately 
twenty  years,  leaving  during  one  of  the  peak 
outbursts  of  campus  riots  two  years  ago 
and  prior  to  the  time  when  controls  had  been 
worked  out  to  reduce  inflammatory  confron- 
tations. These  too  will  pass,  in  the 
rapid  changing  order  of  today.  Perhaps  I 
did  not  change  enough.  My  conclusion,  how- 
ever, is  not  opaque — after  first  leaving  avia- 
tion and  tater  leaving  university  life — 
conditions  improved.  Now  that  J am  in  still 
a third  ’‘trade”  so  to  speak,  we  can  only 
speculate  that  after  leaving  there  would  be 
more  great  gains. 

Before  arrogating  the t much  importance  to 
my  personal  actions,  lei  me  hasten  to  aver 
that  the  changes  were  certain  to  come  fn 
spite  of  me.  The  speed  of  variation 
has  simpiy  made  the  fallacy  apparent  that 
the  “after-the-fact”  actually  meant  “cause- 
6f-the-facl.” 

Have  there  not  been  rapid  changes  in  your 
experiences?  What  about  the  development  of 
the  photo  reproduction  processes  in  the 
Graphic  Communications  industries — both  dis- 
covery and  invention!  Perhaps  not  since  the 
Linotype  changed  founeenturies  of  mpyable 
type  has  any  process  seemed  more  revolu- 
tionary* Facsimile  broadcasting  already  makes 
possible  the  prii.ting  of  a small  newspaper  at 
home  on  a broadcast  receiver.  And  changes 


in  broadcasting  now  occurring  startle  my 
colleagues.  We  are  about  to  /o$e  our 
antennae.  Because  we  see  and  hear  television 
programs  some  places  with  difficulty  there  will 
e soon  the  use  of  satellites  orbiting  in 
space  to  replace  the  hilltop-to-hilltop 
passing  of  signals  through  limited  space. 
Telephone  long  lines  will  be  less  and  less 
required  as  satellite  inter-connections  become 
available  to  domestic  broadcasters,  both 
educational  and  commercial.  And  another 
certainty  is  that  local  distribution  will  be  by 

cable  more  than  radiation.  The  service  of  a 
signal  openly  broadcast  from  a high  point 
atop  Oakland’s  "heart  break"  hill  may 
not  continue  to  be  needed. 

Manpower  for  our  future  Is  the  subject  of 
critical  problems.  You  are  particularly  con- 
cerned for  your  indu^fv — the  graphic  arts.  You 
are  nofalone  w your  concern,  so  let  me 
examine  with  you  what  may  be  done  to  keep 
up-to-date  with  recruitment  and  with 
training.  I have  noticed  your  scholarship  ?*- 
foils,  your  educational  efforts,  your 
ties  with  Garnegie-Mellon  University  and  such 
commithients  to  the  academic  disciplines. 

T hey  are  necessary  for  the  future,  *»,  ,d 
doubtless  with  increased  scope. 

The  increasing  population  alone  assures  a 
greater  industry  as  we  approach  a new 
century.  It  is  even  irksome  to  wait  for  the 
one  trillion  di/1ars  of  gross  national  product, 
because  it  is  inevitable  in  my  opinion — only 
a matter  of  a short  time  until  we  reach 


that  point.  So,  with  more  young  people  to 
educate,  more  business  to  be  undertaken, 
more  young  people  to  place  within  business 
and  industry-  and  with  the  greater  com- 
plexity of  technology  there  is  certainly 
coming  a greater  need  for  general  education 
to  keep  going  ahead  in  speed  and  in  ex- 
tent. It  seems  even  more  assured  that 
machinery  manufacturers,  paper  makers,  olfset 
printers,  photo  and  color  technicians  and 
those  involved  in  all  the  reproduction  processes 
will  have  to  be  recruited  and  then  trained 
within  your  plants  and  by  your  special 
research  and  training  facilities. 

I know  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Foundation, 
tor  instance,  at  the  University  of  Maine,  and 
something  about  the  education  efforts  of  this 
Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Cer- 
tainly institutions,  including  parts  of  univer- 
sities and  divisions  of  technical  schools,  and 
research  centers  wili  serve  you.  Your  own 
apprentice  instructional  methods  ere  widely 
-ecognized,  But,  what  about  the  speed  of  your 
training  accor  plishment?  If  it  is  not  very 
impressive,  then  you  may  have  less  trouble 
with  your  expanding  support  groups,  your 
research  projects  and  general  training  di- 
rection than  you  have  with  the  selection  of  a 
delivery  system. 

T oday’s  educators  are  like  you.  They  have 
their  heads  in  clouds  and  their  coat  tails 
caught  in  the  oafc-oaneled  doors  of  old 
fashioned  methods.  But,  slowly  changes  do 
occur.  Teaching  machines  are  available  and  are 


being  set  up  in  some  places  where  use  and 
study  is  made  of  them-  Programmed  instruc- 
tion is  developing  with  the  machines.  Tele- 
vision is  available  a.,nost  everywhere,  both 
open  broadcast  and  closed  circuit;  and 
although  it  is  not  employed  everywhere,  it 
is  ubiquitous.  Film  strips,  slides  and  still ' 
photographs  are  limited,  more  by  their  ex- 
pense and  the  time  required  for  prepara- 
tion than  by  their  availability.  Computers 
can  be  used  to  test,  analyze  and  assist 
students  in  schooi  or  in  other  learning  cen- 
ters. but  application  of  the  computer  is  not 
widespread  in  education  as  yet;  neither  is 
programmed  ins  I ruction  or  even  the  use  of 
f ilm  s or  language  laboratories  or  the 
carrel  methods  of  instruction.  Much  is  still 
delivered  in  the  information  way,  as  it  was  in 
1900 — by  a teacher  face-to-face  with  pupils, 
possibly  given  the  most  assistance  by  a 
blackboard. 

+ 
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Devise  A M ihnle  System 
Obviously,  a warehouse  full  of  technical  toys  is 
not  the  answer.  As  you  people  know  so  well, 
the  need  to  employ  a machine  according  to 
objective  and  profitable  purpose  is  the  real 
necessity.  There  are  schools  and  colleges 
with  expensive  equipment  which  not 
enough  people  are  trained  to  use.  Many 
homes  contain  a piano,  but  not  everyone  in  a 
piano-owning  family  can  play  beautiful  music. 

I suspect  you  know  about  such  things  in 
your  companies,  where  perhaps  poor  know- 
ledge of  press  packing,  or  inking,  or  adjustments 


of  the  feeding  mechanisms,  or  exhaust- 
fume  elimination  may  mean  trouble,  delay, 
and  costly  frustration.  The  education/com- 
munication activity  is  similar'y  troubled.  The 
best  in  education  today  is  in  those  situations 
where  a whole  system  is  devised  to  meet 
objectives.  Within  the  system  is  the  use  of 
hardware  planned,  while  aims  are  kept  con- 
stantly in  front.  The  learner's  objectives  must 
be  central. 

Television  is  one  of  the  worst-used  tools  of 
education  today.  It  is  not  all  bad  when  it 
serves  a system  Jike  CBS 'for  its  entertain* 
mant  purpose;  neither  is  it  all  good.  It  is 
“bad1*  when  a school  buys  fourteen  tape 
recorders  for  occasional  use  in  the  classroom 
and  finds  that  only  the  janitor  is  the  suitable 
person  to  wheel  a machine  in  and  set  up  a 
playback  session,  and  he  is  not  adequate  f, 
repairing  a breakdown,  but  must  request  a 
TV  repair  technician  through  the  superin- 
tendent's office. 

A for  instance,  worthy  of  mention,  is  the 
education  system  of  American  Samoa — where  alJ 
classroom  instruction  is  accomplished  through 
television.  The  objectives  were  set  to  provide 
uniform-quality  lessons  to  all  widespread  smaller 
schools.  Teachers  were  in  short  supply — 
especially  those  who  could  teach  in  the 
selected  language — and  who  could  dear  with 
concepts  not  a part  of  the  language  or  tradi- 
tion of  Samos.  Yet  youngsters  were  taught 
kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  in  English, 
entirely  through  the  magic  box,  which  was 
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correctly  tuned  by  a good  teacher/discipli- 
narian who  had  a lesser  education  than  the 
teacher  at  the  TV  studio.  Validation  shows 
results  were  comparable  to  and  equivalent 
to  some  systems  of  mainland  USA.  The 
system  was  especially  designed.  The  use  of 
television  was  not  merely  accidental  nor  inci- 
dental. it  was  planned,  and. by  educators,  not 
TV  people. 

Let  me  add  one  more  thought  at  this  point 
before  dismissing  formal  education's  use  of 
modern  technology.  The  best  thinking  of  edu- 
cators now  is  something  like  this;  "We  must  in 
the  future  devise  a better  total  system 
where  the  learner  >*  at  the  center  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  not  the  Woher.”  Such  a plan  would 
reduce  the  face-to-face  lecture  of  grade 
school  or  college,  it  would  probabty  mean  an 
increase  of  laboratories  with  a "hands-on" 
not  "hands-off'  policy.  There  would  be  less 
departmental  discipline,  and  greater  inter- 
disciplinary experience  at  universities.  Who 
knows,  there  might  be  fewer  rioting  kids 
after  that,  whose  complaint  seems  to  be  that 
they  now  are  short-changed.  After  all,  the 
teacher-oriented  system  was  strengthened  and 
confirmed  in  the  19th  century  by  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard, who  thought  of  departmentalizing 
knowledge.  But,  the  growth  from  the  plan 
was  in  creating  giants  of  experts  who  then  be- 
came world-renowned  specialists  of  Informa- 
tion, more  than  teachers. 

They  did  .obtain  teacher  positions.  Scholar 
of  antiquity  knew  that  such  master  teacher 
ways  were  like  Ancient  Greece,  the  Peripatetic 


School:  a likely  student  sat  under  a tree 
to  absorb  knowledge  at  the  feet  of  a master. 

If  he  succeeded,  he  might  become  a noble, 
but  if  the  system  failed,  the  student  was 
considered  to  have  failed  and  not  the  teacher. 
Contrariwise  the  learner-oriented  society 
might  postulate  that  if  the  pupil  did  not 
learn — that  being  the  negative  of  the  objective — 
then  the  system  had  not  taught.  What  I am 
suggesting  is  an  immense  reversal,  and 
that  this  is  most  worthy  of  extra  considera- 
tion. Why?  Because  every  failure  of  a learner 
to  learn  may  result  in  a school  or 
program  dropout,  and  bring  on  the  d velop- 
ment  of  an  individual  who  is  a burden  to 
society  rather  than  a contributing  member 
of  it. 

A Sy^/em  for  industry-wide  Distribution  of 

Training 

Today  there  are  dozens  of  kinds  of  com- 
panies making  use  of  what  they  call  “tele* 

vision".  Shoe  manufacturers  and  shoe 
sales  representatives  country-wide' are  using 
smafi  cassettes  and  view  boxes  to  show  their 
wares,  disclosing  new  styles  everywhere 
simultaneously.  The  box  looks  like  a small 
television  sell  with  screen  fighted  by  inside 
projection.  Sound  accompanies  the  moving 
picture.  It  is  a kind  of  colored  picture  teach- 
ing machine,  but  not  television.  You  have 
seen  similar  panavision  in  lounges  or  other 
public  places. 

. Schools  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  are  e ,- 


peri  meriting  with  a different  teaching  machine 
which  uses  a film  strip  and  a conventional 
long-playing  sound  recording.  A short  special 
lesson  of  sound  and  pictures  ^elps  disadvan- 
taged students  to  review  and  catch  up  in  sub- 
ject matter  that  they  may  have  missed  earlier, 
Learning  is  rapid,  in  brief  spurts.  Educa- 
tors say  they  can  advance  students  two  school 
years  in  one.  Programmed  w^fra  teacher, 
and  tests  which  are  a part  of  the  "software/1 
the  carefully  objectivized  lesson  is  the  key  to 
proper  help  for  the  learner.  It  is  important 
that  the  machine  be  individualized,  that  the 
pupil  know  its  operation  and  proceed  at  his 
own  pace,  repeating  as  much  as  be  desires. 
The  content  of  the  iesson  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. II  must  be  clear  and  interesting 
and  it  must  be  constructed  with  aim, 

Life  insurance  companies  can  keep  contact 
with  sales  representatives  in  their  home 
locations  to  avoid  assembling  of  agents  at  a 
national  headquarters,  involving  great 
expense. 

One  prominent  company  prepares  and  dis- 
tributes professional  training  units  in  a Cer- 
tified Life  Underwriter  course  work  on  EVR 
(Electronic  Video  Recording),  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  Company’s  cassette 
reproduction  scheme  of  continuous  acetate 
film  - The  program  can  be  played  from  the 
beginning  or  by  advancing  to  any  point  mid- 
way; it  can  be  played  in  slow  motion  and 
rapidly  rewound  for  a repeat  playing,  Though 
not  yet  commercially  available,  the  EVR  cas- 


sette  will  play  through  an  adapter  on  any  home 
TV  set  Although  very  expensive,  EVR  offers 
a fairly  fool-proof  plan  for  automatic  play, 
once  the  cassettes  are  produced.  Educational 
materials  can  be  easily  circulated  to  each 
recipient-learner,  and  played  on  his  own 
home  TV  unit. 

The  New  England  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company  uses  narrow-width  video  tapes  to  send 
out  instructions  to  telephone  operators  who 
"gather  around11  a playing  tape  machine  at  a 
regional,  central  office  lo  learn,  in  a short 
time,  new  company  procedures.  (Important  to 
this  process  is  that  the  tapes  be  dubbed  from 
a master  recording  made  on  a machine 
manufactured  to  be  compatible  to  the  machines 
which  will  play  the  tape  in  the  outlying 
framing  centers.)  Not  alt  so-called  slant- 
track  video  tape  recorders  are  compatible, 
even  of  the  same  manufacturer.  Some  now 
are  compatible! 

Should  Industry  invest  in  Educational  Tools? 

You  and  any  persons  so  organized  surely 
have  some  training  devices — mock  ups — 
facsimile  and  photo  reproductions  of  real 
items — laboratory  objects  similar  to  full 
scale— and  sometimes  you  use  "actuality" 
items  for  "hands-on”  training.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  the  miniature  steam  engine  and 
cars  on  a tiny  track  which  cost  almost  as 
much  to  build  as  a real  multi-ton  behemoth 
of  a fire-spitting  steam  engine  with  coai  car 
attached?  No  particular  value  is  inured  to  the 


miniature.  Thus,  it  behooves  us  first  to  con- 
sider not  reality,  but  objective . A picture  of 
the  real  thing  Is  second  best,  but  is  helpful. 

An  example  once  more  of  TV  teaching 
in  American  Samoa.  No  words  in  their  Ian-, 
guage  expressed  "steam  locomotive”.  So, "a  film- 
ed sequence  with  a man  standing  beside  a moving 
locomotive  was  the  best  way  to  conceptual- 
ize size,  sound,  service  function  and  social 
significance  of  the  engine.  Not  a mock-up, 
but  a moving  picture. 

What  about  TV  educational  tools?  Related 
systems  for  filming  and  video  taping,  and 
EVR  reproductions  are  under  consideration 
by  industry.  Frankly,  this  is  not  the 
most  expedient  time  for  great  investment, 
because  it  is  early  in  the  developmental 
period.  Some  video  tape  recorders  are  not 
compatible  with  each  other,  yet  soon  may 
be  so  manufactured.  Sixteen  millimeter  filming 
is  still  very  expensive  compared  to  tape. 

EVR  is  not  as  yet  perfected  nor  well 
priced  for  industry’s  investment.  Eight  milli- 
meter (Super-6)  is  coming  on.  There  is  a like- 
ness to  the  time  of  (he  purchase  of  black 
and  while  TV  home  receivers,  just  before 
color  sets  became  available  under  the  $400 
level.  Picture-taking  ability  and  art  develop- 
ment can  now  be  indulged  by  budgel  makers. 

Film  development  and  projection  techniques 
can  safely  be  given  experiment  for  educational 
service.  Some  practice  in  video  taping  can  be 
had  by  experiment,  inexpensively.  Cassettes  of 
film  or  tape  are  In  a marginal  state  of  develop- 


merit — soon  to  blossom  into  marvelous 
reality. 

% 

What  is  available  now  is  a vidao  tape 
recorder  distribution  system.  If  recordings 
are  professionally  made  on  2-inch  tapes,  they 
can  be  "dubbed”  to  1-rnch  low-cost  tapes 
and  played  on  inexpensive  Sony  or  Ampex  1- 
inch  helical  scan  VTR  players.  Thus,  something 
much  less  costly  (1/2  to  1/3)  can  be  produced 
and  disseminated  when  a research  center 
or  educational  institution  wishes  to  extend 
Its  communication  of  discoveries. 

Techniques  involving  the  support  of  VTR 
with  illustrative  projection,  are  worthy  con- 
siderations: overhead  color  transparencies — 
slide  projections  timed  in  audio  sequences — 
rear  view  projection — animate  development  of 
message  by  concealed  manipulation,  or 
computer  programmed  integrations — all 
hold  strong  positions  now  and  promise  more 
in  the  future. 

The  time  is  now  for  education-minded  groups, 
in^  pdlng  colleges,  to  experiment  more  with 
graphic  {both  print  and  picture)  art  develop- 
ment for  educational  communications. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  the  face-fo-face-sfand- 
up-and-fectur  e-teacher-oriented  instruc- 
tion sessions.  Very  soon  to  come  is  therpu//- 
it  -off-theshelf-a  udio -videosalf-p  rogramms  d- 
leamer-oriented  kind  of  instruction,  indi- 
vidually adapted  to  occupational  or  recrea- 
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soon  to-be-developed  technology,  time  will 
be  lost  in  the  training  of  new  human  resources 
for  the  industry.  One  cannot  ignore 
the  possibilities,  and  least  of  all  can  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  teaming  ignore  change. 
Much  more  must  be  rapidly  changed— to  keep 
pace  with  the  world  of  day-after-tomorrow. 


When  fs  it  Economically  and  £ducationa/fy 
Feasible  to  Buy  Tools? 

One  of  Ihe  Important  Issues  In  the  technology 
of  education  today  is  the  "hardware,  versus 
software”  set  of  arguments.  It  is  like  the  silly 
moot  point  of  whether  the  hen  or  the  egg 
came  first.  Obviously,  the  machines  to  aid 
education  are  in  existence.  If  we  have  need 
of  them  it  is  because  we  must  have  develop- 
ed Instructional  ideas.  The  hen  came  first, 

1 say,  to  lay  the  egg.  By  some  miracle  the 
hen  just  sprang  into  being.  It  is  a fact  that 
television  and  especially  VTR  came  before  most 
of  the  good  education  program  ideas.  The 
hardware  had  to  be  first.  But  now  it  is  here — 
it  is  up  to  the  genius  of  educators  not  to 
imagine  using,  but  actually  to  use  what  Is 
available. 

1 quote  from  a pamphlet  titled:  Career  Op- 
portunities in  Graphic  Communications, 
Carnegie  Tech . In  it  is  this:  "When  you  read  a 
book  or  see  a packaged  product,  do  you  con- 
sider the  size  and  shape  of  the  industry  which 
created  It?  Ad  agencies,  art  studios,  de- 
signers, photographers,  publishers,  printers, 
oaper  makers,  plate  makers  and  electronic 


component  workers  are  included.  Printing 
and  publishing  alone  comprise  the  eighth  sized 
activity  among  the  nation’s  industries — the 
seventh  in  payroll — the  third  in  number  of 
companies,  it  is  growing,  too,  even  faster  than 
the  population  explosion". 

Jack  Simieh,  your  Foundation  Education  Di- 
rector, asked  the  question  recently,  “Should 
industry  invest  in  educational  tools,  and 
when  is  it  economically  feasible  to  do  so? 

My  whole  point,  from  the  above  under- 
standings, is  that  the  time  is  now.  The  pace 
ha3  quickened  so,  what  are  we  waiting  for? 
Train  inland  continuing  education  must  be 
done  on  the  job  site.  Now  is  the  time  for 
use  of  video  tape  recorders  and  color  train* 
ing  taped  on  compatible  1-inch  helical  scan 
recorder  / players  for  rapid  distribution  of 
research  lindings. 

You  can  afford  it,  judged  by  the  size  and 
importance  of  what  you  do,  especially  what 
you  must  continue  very  rapidty  to  expand  and 
do.  You  as  an  industry  are  growing  faster 
than  the  Gross  National  Product. 

Finally,  the  odd  measurement  of  value  Is  this: 
if  you  do  not  invest  in  a modem  means  of 
education,  you  may  never  realize  the  gain — 
only  too  late  realize  the  loss. 

Others  already  are  engaged  in  the  game. 

Your  1200  firms  in  41  countries  deserve  no  teas 
than  to  try. 
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The  Graphic  Co mimin (cations  Teacher  of  Tomorrow — 

From  the  Educator's  Viewpoint 

The  secondary  school  represents  the  mos 
graphic  communications  instruction  Impr 
One,  the  individual  must  be  aided  in  his  d 
pational  mobility.  And  two,  radical  techno 
adapted  to  a once  craft-oriented  vocation 
changes  and  implications  for  teacher  edu 
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Of  the  many  levels  of  education  needed  to  pre- 
pare young  people  for  vocations  and  profes- 
sions  in  the  graphic  communications  industry, 
the  secondary  school  represents  the 
most  cruciai  area  for  instruction  improve- 
ment The  graphic  communications  teacher 
functioning  at  the  middle  and  high  school  levels 
should  play  a key  role  in  exposing  young 
people  to  a diversity  of  occupational  informa- 
tion concerning  possible  future  vocations  or  pro- 
fessions, Occupational  exploration  becomes  a 
major  objective  for  the  graphic  communications 
teacher  of  the  future.  This  objective  is  given 
added  significance  by  two  forces,  which  are 
changing  both  the  education  and  the  business/ 
industry  communities, 

f 

j 

The  forces  t6  be  reckoned  with  are  manV, 
but  among  them  two  are  of  major  significance, 

1-  / ' 

The  individual  must  be  recognized  in  his 
role  of  self-determination  and  constant  desire 


tional, mobility  is  increasingly  a fact  of  life. 

2. 

Radical  technological  change  has  finally 
reached  a once  craft-oriented  vocation.  The 
term  graphic  communications  and  all  this  im- 
plies as  it  has  evolved  {from  the  term  print- 
ing, to  graphic  arts,  to  its  present  form)  reflects 
a certain  irreversible  trend  toward  more 
capability.  This  in  turn  means  more  automation 
and  the  use  of  the  computer.  The  education 
and  training  programs  for  teachers  of  graphic 
communications  must  provide  a mixture  of 
the  two  forces- 


Some  Problems  of  Present  Programs 
The  student's  first  exposure  to  occupational 
information  and  vocational  guidance  is  too  fre- 
quently restricted  to  a small  sampling  of 
possible  career  opportunities.  Exciting  new 
fields  within  the  graphic  communications  Indus* 
tries  are  seldom  included-  Industrial  Arts  pro- 
ems a s thev  occur  in  the  setting  of  general 
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The  secondary  school  represents  the  most  crucial  area  tor 
graphic  comm  unicat  ions  instruction  improvement  lor  two  reasons. 
One,  ttie  individuat  must  he  aided  in  his  desire  for  occu* 
pational  mobility.  And  two,  radical  technological  change  mu&t.pe_ 
adapted  to  a once  craft-oriented  vocation.  Suggestions  for 
changes  and  implications  for  teacher  education  are  discussed. 
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tional  mobility  is  increasingly  a fact  of  life. 

2. 

Radical  technological  change  has  finally 
reached  a once  craft-oriented  vocation  The 
term  graphic  communications  and  a1  ' ' im- 
plies as  it  has  evolved  (from  the  terr  t- 
ing,  to  graphic  arts,  to  its  present  foi  eflects 
a certain  irreversible  trend  toward  more 
capability.  This  in  turn  means  more  automation 
and  the  use  of  the  computer.  The  education 
and  training  programs  for  teachers  of  graphic 
communications  must  provide  a mixture  of 
the  two  forces. 


Some  Problems  of  Present  Programs 
The  student's  first  exposure  to  occupational 
information  and  vocational  guidance  is  too  fre- 
quently restricted  to  a small  sampling  of 
possible  career  opportunities.  Exciting  new 
fields  within  the  graphic  communications  indus- 
tries are  seldom  included.  Industrial  Arts  pro- 
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education  frequently  fall  short  of  meeting 
the  goal  ol  occupational  orientation.  Improve- 
ment in  the  1A  graphic  arts  curriculum  can  come 
about  when  the  teacher  recognizes  the  need 
for: 

1. 

An  articulated  curriculum  which  rellects  trends 
or  current  significant  aspects  of  a dynamic 
industry. 

School  programs  in  graphic  communications 
which  utilize  adequate  sampling  techniques 


senior  high,  technical  institute,  union  craft 
school,  industry  training  institutes  of  the  college/ 
university  four-year  professional  programs. 

The  teacher.ot  the  70’ s must  play  a signi- 
ficant roie  in  solving  some  of  the  chronic 
problems  facing  our  schools.  The  task  of  pre- 
paring youth  for  the  “world  of  work’1  has  been 
compounded  not  only  by  the  age  of  accelera- 
tion and  an  outmoded  education  a;  system, 
but  by  the  economic  picture  which  the  tax- 
payer too  often  views  as  general  vs.  voca- 


for determining  a student's  interest  and  apti- — — tionai  education,  instead  of  general  plus  voca- 


tude  profile.  This  profile  should  then  be  compar- 
ed with  job  or  occupational  requirements. 


tional  or  professional  education. 


3. 

Indicating  to  his  students  the  many  educational 
routes  possible  for  entrance  to  any  one  of  the 
levels  of  vocational  or  professional  employ- 
ment. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  occupational  educa- 
tion can  provide  more  effective  results  through 
an  orchestrated  educational  system;  one 
which  recognizes  the  strengths  and  the  unique 
contributions  of  the  many  levels  of  educa- 
lional  institutions  engaged  in  graphic  com- 
munication education.  There  is  no  reason  why 
an  exploratory  graphic  arts  course  offered  in  a 
junior  high  school  industrial  arts  program 
cannot  function  toward  developing  prevocational 
or  prepiofessional  interests.  The  major  func- 
tion of  thys  type  of  program  wil!  be  to 
provide  the  initial  selection  and  "tryout’'  of  the 
broat.  graphic  communications  subject  area 
Specialization  can  be  pursued  later  in  the 


Generally  speaking,  secondary  education  pro- 
vides for  the  majority  of  high  school  age  youth 
the  college  preparatory_program  while 
offering  a limited  selection  of  vocational  or 
business  options  for  those  students  who  are  un- 
able to  reach  an  acceptable  level  of  accomp- 
lishment in  academic  subject  areas.  Examination 
of  the  typical  secondary  school  enrollment  re- 
veals that  75  per  cent  of  our  high  school  youth 
are  in  study  programs  of  a general  college 
preparatory  nature  while  25%  are  pursuing  of- 
ferings aimed  ?t  job  training  or  occupational 
education,  many  of  which  are  ineffective. 


The  Miss-mesh  of  a Typical  Educational  System 
Compared  with  Manpower  Weeds 
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- In  contrast  to  the  educational  picture,  findings 
reveal  that  only  20  per  cent  our  work  force 
is  employed  m toe  professions.  , ^cupations 
which  employ  skilled  operators,  craftsmen,  ser- 
vice work  'rs  and  trained  technicians  account 
for  more  tnan  50  per  cent  of  tne  labor  force. 

The  results  of  the  dilemma  are  witnessed  in 
the  growing  ranks  of  the  unemployed  youth. 
Where  it  was  once  fashionable  to  say:  '‘educa- 
tion prepares  an  individual  fo'  responsible 
participation  in  society'1,  it  isnow,  unfor- 
tunately, more  often  accuiate  to  say:  "educa- 
tion prepares  youth  for  more  education". 

Some  PrODtems  from  a Diversified  Industry 
1. 

Some  ol  the  problems  can  be  generalized  from 
statistical  data.  For  example,  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Quarterly  Report  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  reveals  that  over  90 
per  cent  of  the  commercial  printing  establish- 
ments are  classed  as  small  shops,  with  one  to 
49  employees  Although  the  number  ot  establish- 
ments is  high,  sales  account  for  less  than  50  per 
cen+  d .the  industry's  total  dollar  volume, 

T'  size  arid  capability  of  many  establishments 
is  a handicap  in  terms  of  solving  c of  our 
crucial  problems  related  to  Qr*ipiiiu  communi- 
cations. The  question  might  be  <*si\cd:  !s  the 
locked-job  approach  to  printing  and  publish- 
ing destined  to  assume  a more  insignificant  ,jlace 
in  terms  cf  the  dollar  volume  output?  it  90 
per  cent  of  the  establishments  account  for  less 
rhnn  50  ner  coni  of  the  profits,  can  the  other 


10  per  cent  take  on  the  new  burdens  generated 
out  cf  the  era  of  the  information  explosion? 

The  expanded  use  of  graphic  communications 
media  undoubtedly  will  indicate  a systems  ap- 
proach, which  will  lr  ssen  the  work  of  the  "job 
oriented"  establishment. 

2. 

The  great  err  ml  of  imormation  generated 
daily  staggers  the  imagination.  Our  publ1"*- 
mg  activities  alone  p oduce  over  2,000 
separate  pages  of  copy  every  minute  of  every 
24-hcur  day.  Increasing  evidence  points  to 
symptoms  of  media  numbness,  a malar1  cur- 
'ed  by  overexposure  to  information  dropout. 
Responsible  'ese&rch  is  revealing  evidence  that 
traditional  ways  of  preparing,  presenting,  stor- 
ing and  rot  reiving  information  are  antirely 
inadequate  for  present  day  needs. 

The  need  for  new  capabilities  to  produce  ef- 
fective graphic  communications  can  be  sur- 
mised from  two  recent  statements  reported  in 
studies  of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  frequently  quoted  statement:  "of  all  the 
scientists  who  have  ever  lived,  eighty  percent 
are  alive  today'1,  and  the  conclusion  ind’eating 
ih*t  '‘more  than  half  of  the  world's  technical 
and  scientific  discoveries  have  occurred  in  the 
last  fifteen  years;*1  bear  strong  implication  for 
:he  creatoi,  the  processor  and  the  user  of  tech- 
nical information.  The  graphic  arts  teacher  must 
be  mo,  ' '/red  «ith  effective  visual  presen- 
tation in  oro«f  to  compete  successfully  for  the 
reader's  attention. 

Increased  derrsnos  on  the  reader's  time  and 


his  need  for  more  recent,  general  and  tech’ 
nioal  information  point  to  the  growing  dilemma. 
The  growth  of  the  lithographic  industry  in  gen- 
eral and  technical  information  point  to  the  grow- 
ing dilemma.  The  growth  of  the  lithographic 
industry  in  general  and  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  in-plant  operation  are  testimonial  to 
the  need  for  information  reproductions  systems 
that  can  adapt  to  the  rapidly  expanding 
■’knowledge  industry”. 

Some  Suggestions  For  Change 
Findings  of  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission reveal  the  failure  of  our  nation  to 
live  up  to  our  commitment  to  prepare 
and  train  youth  for  gainful  employment.  Pollu- 
tion of  our  economic  mainstream  has  occurred; 
SO  per  cent  of  our  youth  are  flooding  the  job 
hunting  market  without  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations for  job  entry.  Recommendations  of  the 
EPC  are  aimed  nt  correctir,g  some  of  the 
traditional  problems  in  our  schools.  A change 
in  educational  philosophy  indicates  that  gen- 
eral and  liberal  education  shou’d  be^concerned 
much  more  positively  with  careers  and  poten- 
tial occuoational  selection  programs  for  stu- 
dents, Also,  vocational  and  professional  p 
education  should  provide  for  the  development  of 
personal  ard  humane  qualities  in  the  individual, 
thus  recognizing  a more  significant  role  of  the 
worker  in  the  industrial  ''rder.  On  a brighter 
and  more  positive  not?,  the  distinction  between 
liberal  education  and  specialized  training  >s 
rapidly  vanishing  in  many  U.3.  colleges  and 
universities.  a pattern  is  beginning  to  form 
which  indicate  the  two  year  associate  degree 


programs  as  being  transferable  to  four  year 
industrial  technology  offerings,  leading  to  pro- 
fessional degrees”. 

The  problems  facing  education  reveal  a need 
for  basic  changes  in  at  least  three  areas' 

1)  Attitudes,  2}  Educational  programs,  and 
3)  Reallocation  of  funding.  The  attitude  that  it 
is  demeaning  not  to  have  a college  education 
must  be  removed.  The  attitude  that  secondary 
education  should  be  directed  toward  preparing 
the  student  for  potential  life  at  the  expense 
of  education  for  a potential  job  should  be 
modifiedt  Education  programs  should  provide 
more  significant  and  relevant  experiences  for 
occupational  exploration  Education  programs 
should  reflect  industrial  and  business  trends  which 
are  healttty'and  in  the  best  interests  of  a dem- 
oratic  society.  Local,  state  and  federal  funding 
should  be  chaneied  more  significantly  to  solve 
problems  of  the  unemployable  youth.  This  is 
particularly  important  for  a goal  of  the  70's 
when  the  average  population  age  is  close  to 
25  years  old, 

implications  for  Teacher  Education 
1, 

A meaningful  exposure  to  the  graphic  com- 
munications industry  will  be  a necessary. part 
.of  teacher  preparation.  Industrial  internships 
and  industry/education  cooperative  programs 
are  becoming  & formalized  part  of  the  better 
technical  teacher  education  programs.  Some  of  these 


provide  work  experience  during  a quarter  or 
semester,  alternated  with  on-campus  Hasses. 
The  greatest  value  will  be  realized  when  the 


industrial  exposure  is  varied  to  include  a var- 
iety of  experiences  within  business/management 
and  production  functions.  Larger  contemporary 
establishments  are  more  frequently  able  to 
share  in  the  cost  of  this  cooperative  venture. 

2. 

The  co.iege  curriculum  must  ''fleet  in  its 
course  offerings  the  inte  -relatedress-found  in 
the  dynamic  new  directions  of  the  graphic  com- 
munications industry.  New  subject  areas  must 
be  introduced  into  Ihe  program  of  studies.  Too 
often  courses  have  centered  around  the  repro- 
duction processes  without  showing  the  inter- 
relatedness to  communication  design  presentation 
and  business  management.  A curriculum  which 
puts  the  fractured  subjects  back  together  in  aL 
In  ter- related  systems  approach  seems  to  be 
imperative. 

3. 

There  are  strong  indications  for  the  need  to 
reevaluate  teaching  techniques  in  the  class- 
room. The  role  of  instructional  equipment  as  it 
provides  basic  experiences  to  the  learning 
process  sl.ould  oe  weighed  against  measurable 
outcomes.  This  is  a>T  important  consideration. in 
terms  of  lag  required  between  the  student's 
first  exposure  to  laboratory  equipment  and  his 
taler  utilization  of  this  lnformctio,i  as  z 
teacher.  Laboratory  equipmenrshoutd  be 
selected  relative  to  current  trends  or  practices;, 
or  basic  fundamental  to  graphic  communication. 
T nese  are  not  necessarily  the  s;.  .,c  as  funda- 
mentals of  ‘’orinling1’. 

4. 

The  teacher  of  the  70’s  will  need  a greater 
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concept  of  self-direction — a scheme  of  self- 
renewal.  It  becomes  imperative  to  organize  a 
means  of  using  technical  information  and  reduce 
the  effects  of  information  obsolescence  from 
the  teaching/learning  arena. 

The  graphic  communication  teacher  of  the  70's 
has  a significant  opportunity  to  become  an  ac- 
tive participant  m the  knowledge  industry — by 
the  subject  matter  he  teaches  and  the  profes- 
sion he  represents. 


The  Graphic  Communications  Teacher  of  Tomorrow — 

Prom  the  Printing  Association'  Viewpoint 

Education  and  training  are  the  fi 
industry.  Consequently*  the  Strap 
the  key  element  in  the  future  of  I 
t and  different  kinds  of  craft  work 

as  many  more  management  per 
Industries  of  Metropolitan  New 
power  are  described. 


Paul  L.  Noble 


We  live  in  a world  of  interrelationships, 
where  developments  in  one  aspect  of  our 
society  have  their  cause  and  effect  in  ail 
others.  For  instance*  what  is  happening  on 
today's  campus  cannot  be  considered  in  a 
vacuum-  It  is  conditioned  by  family  upbring- 
ing, by  world  events,  by  communications 
and  news  reporting  advances,  and  by 
numerous  social,  urban,  economic  and  poli- 
tical influences.  Similarly,  today's  campus 
developments  affect  each  of  these  other 
aspects,  actually  to  the  extent  of  creating 
changes  in  their  norms. 

When  people  say  the  world  is  growing 
smaller,  they  are  talking  of  the  growing 
inter-relationships  in  our  world-  It  is  these  in- 
ter-relationships which  must  be  considered  as  a 
key  to  business,  industry  and  education  in 
tomorrow's  world* 

Now,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
graphic  communications  teacher  of  tomorrow? 


First,  this  teacher — whether  in  the  grade  schoo 
in  high  school  or  on  the  RIT  level  — will 
face  problems  similar  to  teachers  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Certainly,  his  curriculum  will 
not  entirely  be  in  a graphic  arts  vacuum, 

Nor  will  his  students  be  in  a graphic  arts 
vacuum.  Nor  will  the  objectives  of  education 
remain  content  within  the  boundaries  of  one 
vocation,  although  proper  emphasis  may  be 
placed  on  that  vocation. 


The  Relevance  of  Work  to  Living 
Before  he  can  get  to  the  task  of  graphic  arts 
training,  tomorrow's  educator  must  under- 
stand the  dynamics  which  make  up  our 
world*  He  must  maintain  great  latitude  in 
training  techniques  and  objectives*  He  must 
provide  a curriculum  with  enough  flexibility 
to  meet  changes  in  society  as  well  as  in 
industry.  Finally,  to  be  successful  with  his  stu* 
dents,  he  must  show  them  how  the  graphic 
arts  relates  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 


ations  Teacher  of  Tomorrow — 
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teacher  of  tomorrow? 


Education  and  training  are  the  first  priorities  of  the  printing 
industry.  Consequently,  the  graphic  communications  teacher  is 
the  key  element  in  the  future  of  the  industry.  Additional 
and  different  kinds  of  craft  workers  will  be  needed,  as  well 
as  many  more  management  personnel.  Efforts  by  the  Printing 
Industries  of  Metropolitan  New  York  Xf>  recruit  future  man- 
power are  described. 


First,  this  teacher — whether  in  the  grade  school, 
in  high  school  or  on  {he  RIT  level  — will 
face  probJeris  similar  to  teachers  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Certainly,  his  curriculum  will 
not  entirely  be  in  a graphic  arts  vacuum. 

Nor  wilt  his  students  be  in  a graphic  arts 
vacuum.  Nor  will  the  objectives  of  education 
remain  content  within  the  boundaries  of  one 
vocation,  although  proper  emphasis  may  be 
plac  2d  on  that  vocation.  • 


The  Relevance  of  Work  to  Living 
Before  he  can  get  to  the  task  of  graphic  arts 
training,  tomorrow’s  educator  must  under- 
stand the  dynamics  which  make  up  our 
world.  He  must  maintain  great  latitude  in 
training  techniques  and  objectives.  He  must 
provide  a curriculum  with  enough  flexibility 
to  meet  changes  in  society  as  well  as  in 
industry.  Finally,  to  be  successful  with  his  stu- 
dents. he  must  show  them  how  the  graphic 
arts  relates  to  the  rest  of  the  world- 
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With  this  accomplished,  and  with  graphic 
arts  training  placed  in  the  perspective  of  a 
modern  but  changing  environment,  the  graphic 
arts  teacher  can  get  down  to  the  business  of 
preparing  young  people  for  a productive  future 
in  our  industry. 

If  I were  to  draw  up  a list  of  priorities  in 
our  industry,  education  and  training  would 
head  that  list.  Manpower  is  the  number  one 
problem  facing  the  printing  industry — and  this 
is  so  because  the  industry  and  many  ot  hs 
educational  institutions  during  the  past  several 
decades  have  failed  to  keep  abreast  of 
changing  times. 

For  the  past  few  decades  we  have  taught 
our  apprentices  a machine  skill  and  a pro- 
duction process,  with  our  only  thought  given 
to  maintaining  a narrowing  supply  of  skilled 
production  manpower.  Technology 
overtaken  the  industry  in  many  areas  of 
production — and*  technical  training  alone 
has  not  been  able  to  change  fast  enough 
to  keep  pace.  Many  of  our  eld  skills  are 
now  outdated.  So  fast  has  the  impact  of 
technological  advance  been  and  so  fast  will 
it  grow,  that  it  is  not  an  exageration  to  say 
that  50  per  cent  of  today  s students  will  oe  em- 
ployed tomorrow  in  jobs  torally  new  to  the 
industry. 

Where  our  technical  manpower  will  come 
from,  is  the  question  foremost  on  our  minds, 

By  1980,  only  ten  years  from  now.  printing 


volume  is  expected  to  increase  by  at  least 
100  per  cent.  Fortunately,  we  won’t  need  a corres- 
ponding increase  in  manpower  to  achieve  that 
doubling  in  ou  r volume,  Thanks  to  our  new 
technologies,  productive  capacity  wilt  in- 
crease, with  greater  productivity  per  employee 
expected  as  printers  expend  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  on  new  machines. 


The  Changing  Manpower  Needs  and  Training 
Processes 

Yet,  we  will  need  more  manpower  and  dif* 
f Brent  manpower. 

Fiisl,  we  will  need  additional  workers  to  pro- 
duce tl\at  1 00  per  cent  increase  in  volume.  While 
we  will  not  need  100  per  cent  more  workers,  we 
surely  wilt  heed  an  increase  of  at  least  15  per  cent 
And,  keep  in  mind,  this  will  have  to  be  man- 
~ >wer  knowledgeable  in  new  technologies 
as  tney  apply  ' printing. 

F.  ■ xjnJIy,  we  will  need  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  to  replace  those  production  people 
currently  h our  industry  who  will  retire  or 
pass  away  in  die  next  decade. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  if 
printing  were  tc  follow  past  recruitment  pat- 
k ms,  we  can  ekpect  to  recruit  and  train  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  skilled  technical  people 
needed  as  replacements.  Currently.  are  re- 
cruiting and  training  no  one  at  atf  to  fill 
new  jobs  which  our  expanding  industry  will 
need  if  it  is  to  double  its  volume  by  1980, 


Most  of  our  managers  admit  they  have  lived 
with  shortages  of  skilled  technical  people  so 
long  tf^t  they’ve  somehow  adjusted  to  it  as 
it  they  were  adjusting  to  a chronic  illness, 
in  so  doing,  they  also  have  resisted  new 
remedies. 

The  Educational  Process  — 

Leading  or  Following 

We're  a big  industry,  an  old  industry,  and  in 
many  way?  we  maintain  the  traditions  of  a 
craft.  It'shiot  easy  to  change  longtime 
habits  even  when  that  change  clearly  becomes 
necessary.  Mcst  of  the  timet  our  managers 
are  too  busy  with  their  own  jobs  to  even 
think  about  what  should  be  done,  it  is  at 
this  point,  that  the  printing  association  gen- 
erally intercedes  and  utilizes  its  combined 
strength  and  knowledge  to  build  a better 
industry. 

in  New  York,  our  association  has  placed  its 
priority  to  solving  the  question  of  where  our 
future  manpower  rs  coming  from. 

We  have  changed  over  what  was  formerly 
an  asso^  ■uion  employment  office  into  a 
manpower  development  and  placement 
operation. 

We  have  communicated  with  our  local  firms 
insofar  as  the  changing  face  of  our  New  York 
manpower  pool  is  concerned. 

We  have  worked  with  the  schools  and  the 
government  to  bring  communications  mfor- 
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We  have  updated  our  own  associate  class- 
room and  in-plant  training  proqrams. 

We  have  supported  equipment  change-overs 
in  local  New  York  high  school  graphic 
arts  departments. 

We  have  aided  community  colleges  hi  develop 
graphic  arts  curriculums.  * 

And,  we  have  helped  the  city’s  New 
York  School  of  Printing  resist  efforts  that 
would  see  it  phased  out  as  a printing 
school  by  1975,  while  contributing  to  the  mod* 
ernization  of  equipment  and  the  dynamics  of 
change  at  that  school.  By  1975,  most  New 
York  City  voactionai  schools  excluding  printing, 
will  have  been  reorganized  into  what  are 
called  comprehensive  schools  offering  both 
academic  and  trade  courses. 

Our  association  also  has  recognized  that  the 
face  of  the  New  York  blue  collar  worker  is 
changing.  Today,  in  New  York  City,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  labor  force  between 
the  ages  of  25  lo  44  is  non-White  or  Puerto 
Rican.  The  reading  skills  of  many  of  these 
people  generally  is  sub-par.  Their  backgrounds 
are  greatly  different  from  that  which  craft  in* 
dustnes  like  printing  are  accustomed  to.  They 
and  Iheir  children  in  many  cases  are  confront- 
ed with  crimei  narcotics  problems,  sub-par 
living  conditions  and  separated  families. 

t also  would  tike  to  note  that  women 
make  up  a much  larger  percentage  of  the 
total  New  York  City  labor  force  than  ever 
before  Printing,  among  many  industries,  has 


not  utilized  the  female  tabor  force  as  fully* 
as  it  could. 

Government  and  association  studies  now  in- 
dicate that  jobs  in  industries  like  ours  will 
remain  unfilled  unless  we  employ  larger 
numbers  of  what  we  can  call  this  new  labor 
force.  During  the  seventies,  our  Association  will 
seek  to  develop  these  new  manpower  forces 
for  the  benefit  of  the  printing  industry. 

If  we  succeed,  and  we  must,  these  will  be  the 
students  who  will  soon  be  filling  graphic  arts 
classes  in  the  seventies.  The  problems  graphic 
arts  teachers  will  have  with  these  students  will 
be  different  than  those  in  the  past.  They  will 
have  to  do  with  what  we  referred  to  before— 
the  inter-relationships  in  our  society.  In  many 

cases,  we  also  will  have  to  re-teach  our  workers 
how  to  read,  before  we  can  teach  them  how  to 
typeset.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  continue 
our  efforts  to  retrain  current  employees  in  new 
technologies  — so  as  to  maintain  their  craft 
value  in  our  firms. 

Development  of  Human  Resources  for 
Administration  and  Management 

So  much  for  technical  and  production 
challenges. 

We  have  left  the  entire  spectre  of  develop- 
ing management,  administrative  and  engineering 
people — from  foreman,  to  front  office  per- 
sonnel, to  comptroller,  to  plant  engineer,  to 
too  executives.  This  problem  is  acute — and 


the  shortage  of  these  people  in  printing  goes 
far  beyond  the  shortages  amongst  our  produc- 
tion workers,  except  the  highest  skilled. 

H 

In  most  cases,  our  firms  currently  are  finding 
this  type  of  manpower  by  luck  rather  than  ’ 
through  a systematic  recruitment  effort.  Yet. 
the  ratio  of  office  to  production  people  in 
our  industry  today  indicates  there  is  one 
office-type  person  to  three  of  four  production 
people.  Twenty  years  ago,  that  ratio  was  one 
to  ten  or  twenty.  By  i960,  that  ratio  may  be 
one  to  two  or  three. 

As  our  companies  merge,  as  printing  be- 
comes a business  rather  than  a craft,  the  heed 
for  professional  and  administration  people  will 

become  so  acute  as  to  possibly  force  some  of 
our  firms  out  of  business  because  they  lack 
the  right  manpower.  By  1980,  companies  may 
be  successft'  on  the  basis  of  "people  worth" 
rather  than  "f.  >ancial  worth”. 

Today's  and  tomorrow’s  graphic  arts  teachers 
must  be  on  the  look-out  for  these  people — 
and  courses  that  will  not  only  teach  printing 
but  also  business  and  the  professions  must 
expand.  At  the  same  time,  associations  through* 
out  the  country  must  impress  upon  the  na- 
tion the  growing  need  for  these  people  in 
the  printing  industry. 

The  importance  of  the  graphic  arts  teacher 
must  grow  as  his  ranks  must  grow.  He  will  be 
the  key  element  of  difference  between  the  in- 
dustry's forging  ahead  or  falling  Sehlnd,  just 


as  people  will  be  the  difference  on  an  indi- 
vidual company  basis. 

If  printing  survives  as  an  industry  by  the 
end  of  this  century,  it  will  be  because  we 
together  have  been  successful  in  troadening 
the  understanding  and  in  improving  the  pic- 
ture which  young  people  of  ambition  and 
ability  have  of  our  industry.  This  will  come 
basically  in  the  classroom*  with  a curriculum 
in  printing  an  important  element  of  society's 
dynamics  of  change. 
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The  Graphic  Communications  Teacher  of  Tomorrow — 
From  an  Industry-Oriented  Viewpoint 


Graphic  communications  leach 
side  influences,  must  lead  the  *. 
teaching  was  too  narrow  and  o 
tion  must  be  based  on  a funda 
terns  and  nol  of  specific  operati 
equipment  and  printing  plants 
teachers. 

William  Pakan 


To  look  into  the  future  regarding  the  man- 
power needs  of  industry  and  the  ability 
of  educational  institutions  to  supply  them, 
we  must  take  a brief  glimpse  into  the  past 
to  determine  how  effective  these  same  insti- 
tutions have  been.  By  studying  almost  any 
Graphic  Arts  program  offered  in  schools  and 
colleges,  we  have  come  to  expect  such  "basic" 
courses  as  hand  composition,  platen  press- 
work.  cylinder  presswork,  machine  composition 
and  some  type  of  production  course. 

Depending  on  time,  money  and  equipment,, 
some  of  these  schools  would  "venture"  into 
areas  such  as  camera  operation  { B & W. 
color),  platemaking  (all  types  from  albumin  to 
bi-metal,  tri- metal,  positive  and  negative 
working),  paper  and  Ink.  On  the  college  level, 
perhaps  some  courses  in  the  business  field 
(accounting,  statistics,  production,  sales,  esti- 
mating) might  be  offered. 

Education  on  the  University  Level 
tii*  e riirrinitum  based  on  demands 


from  the  industry,  was  geared  to  today's 
needs  as  seen  through  yesterday's  suc- 
cesses. One  of  the  earliest  and  most  success- 
ful of  these  programs  at  Carnegie  Tech  went 
down  to  defeat  because  the  industry  just  wasn't 
ready  for  a forward-looking  administration 
and  a few  forward-looking  alumni.  It  was  a 
program  acknowledged  by  many  in  the  indus- 
try as  the  best  of  its  kind.  Many  of  its 
graduates  held  and  now  hold  responsible  posi- 
tions in  graphic  arts  firms  throughout  the 
country  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

At  a ti  me  when  the  rest  of  the  industry 
and  the  graphic  art  schools  were  willing  to 
educate  to  maintain  the  "status  quo"  of  the 
industry,  Carnegie  embarked  on  a program 
which  would  produce  science-oriented  printing 
managers  and  attempted  to  teach  the  sys- 
tems approach  to  image  generation  and  image 
transfer.  The  courses,  some  of  which  carried 
over  from  the  old  program,  generally  were 
rigorous,  science-oriented  and  Provided  a good 
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Graphic  communications  teachers,  instead  of  out- 
side influences,  musl  lead  the  way  in  the  701*,  In  the  60's, 
teaching  was  too  narrow  and  often  obsolete.  Future  instruc- 
tion must  be  based  on  a fundamental  understanding  of  sys- 
lems  and  not  of  specific  operations*  Manufacturers  of 
equipment  and  printing  plants  must  also  employ  more 
teachers. 
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from  the  industry,  was  geared  to  today's 
needs  as  seen  through  yesterday's  suc- 
cesses. One  of  the  earliest  and  most  success- 
ful n?  ;h  'se  programs  at  Carnegie  Tech  went 
down  to  defeat  because  the  industry  just  wasn't 
ready  for  a forward-looking  administration 
and  a few  forward-lookingalumni.  It  was  a 
program  acknowledged  by  many  in  the  Indus' 
try  as  the  best  of  its  kind.  Many  of  its 
graduates  held  and  now  hold  responsible  posi- 
tions in  graphic  arts  firms  throughout  the 
country  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

At  a time  when  the  rest  of  the  industry 
and  the  graphic  art  schools  were  willinn  to 
educate  to  maintain  the  "status  quo"  t , the 
industry,  Carnegie  embarked  on  a program 
which  would  produce  sCience-oriented  printing 
managers  and  attempted  to  teach  the  sys- 
tems approach  to  image  generation  and  image 
transfer.  The  courses,  some  of  which  carried 
over  from  the’ old  program,  generally  were 
rinrirnM*'  science-oriented  and  Provided  a pood 


foundation  upon  which  to  build,  it  also  of- 
fered an  excellent  chance  for  a good  sotid 
management  program  based  on  a strong 
program  already  being  taught  in  the  School  of 
Industrial  Administration.  It  had  all  of  the  ear- 
marks of  a sound  approach  to  management 
training  as  well  as  a technological  ap- 
proach to  graphic  communications.  The 
result  was  that  an  industry  which  had  taken 
all  of  this  school’s  graduates  in  the  past 
was  not  then  and  is  not  now  interested  in 
supporting  this  kind  of  program  financially  or 
through  public  reiations  arcd  the  program  Is 
dying  a slow  death. 

In  the  past  the  Graphic  Arts  industry  was 
not  aware  of  the  changes  taking  place  be- 
cause it  has  consistently  been  self-centered 
and  completely  in-bred,  which  has  stifled  pro- 
gress most  of  the  time.  The  ultimate  result 
was  that  the  most  recent  and  most  revolu- 
tionary changes  had  to  come  from  outside  the 
industry.  Because  of  these  changes  from  out- 
side the  industry,  the  educators  were  caught 
napping  and  continued  to  turn  out  students 
who  were  not  going  to  fit  into  the  general 
graphic  communications  picture  of  the  future 
unless  they  reeducated  themselves,  to  the  new 
and  in  many  cases,  progressive  ideas  being 
formulated  and  put  into  practice. 

Teacher  Quaf/rtcaf/ons  and  Education 
Trends  of  the  Sixties 

The  Graphic  Arts  teacher  of  the  6£>’s  was 
trvinn  to  rnver  ton  wide  an  area*  he  was 


striving  to  produce  students  who  would  be  all 
around  printers  and  who  could  go  into  any 
work  situation  and  become  useful,  if  not  pro- 
ductive, workers.  This  approach  to  graphic  arts 
education  was  accepted  because  it  was  the 
only  one  available  end  because  it  was  what 
the  industry  wanted. 

The  success  of  such  programs  in  the  past 
was  due  largely  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dustry* when  most  of  the  training  In  letter- 
press  and  hand  composition  were  all  that 
the  majority  of  shops  had  to  contend  with. 
However,  as  the  industry  became  more  sophis- 
ticated in  its  use  of  offset,  gravure*  silk  screen 

the  old  information  was  inadequate.  Teachers* 
up  to  this  point,  were  generally  experienced 
in  their  field,  either  through  having  pre- 
viously worked  for  some  printers  or  through 
operating  their  own  small  shops,  'hey  could 
transmit  such  practical  information  to  the  stL- 
dent  because  of  their  own  background  and 
experience. 

As  more  developments  became  available  to 
our  industry*  the  teacher  found  himself  ill- 
equipped  to  transmit  information  from  personal 
experience  and  had  to  rely  on  books  writ- 
ten by  those  who  were  welt  versed.  The  infor- 
mation was  often  misinterpreted  and  students 
many'times  were  sent  out  with  some  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  value  or  need  of  some  of 
the  technique*  used.  Unless  corrected  through 
demonstration  or  experiment,  these  notions 
would  stay  with  the  student  until  he  used 
this  information  in  a Practical  situation  or 


until  he  came  across  the  data  in  some  techni- 
cal literature. 

To  add  to  the  woes  of  the  graphic  communi- 
cations teacher,  the  introduction  and  use  of 
systems  using  electronics  and  more  sophistica- 
ted optics  has  forced  an  even  greater  range 
of  information  which  he  now  has  to  master 
and  transfer  to  his  student. 

The  Present — A Time  of  Transition 

The  present  brand  of  teacher  is  in  transi- 
tion, as  is  our  industry.  We  are  not  en- 
tirely in  Ihe  electronic  age  nor  are  we  en- 
tirely in  the  pre-electronic  age.  Many  plants 
have  equipment  which  was  conceived  fifty 
years  ago,  being  operated  by  modern,  high- 
speed computer-generated  tapes  while  other 
plants  show  no  recognizable  signs  of  the 
past.  Some  plants  are  equipped  with  the  old 
standards  in  press,  type  and  binding 
equipment  to  such  an  extent  that  Gutenberg 
or  Senefelder  would  have  no  trouble  putting 
on  an  apron  and  going  to  work  without  too 
much  orientation. 

The  present-day  teacher  is  a product  of  our 
educational  system,  which  certainly  is  neither 
innovative  nor  forward  looking  but  which  seems 
to  be  content  with  cranking  out  duplicates  of 
some  magical  ideal  which  nobcdy  is  able  to 
define. 

The  Graphic  Arts  industry  has  historically  been 

orre  whirh  had  tn  he  inlted  each  stem  alone 


the  way  toward  progress  much  like  a belli- 
gerent youngster  who  has  to  be  alternately 
dragged  and  pushed  to  apologize  for  what 
he  has  done  on  his  way  to  manhood. 

When  linecasting  equipment  was  first  intro- 
duced, the  hue  and  cry  was  that  it  would 
eliminate  many  jobs;  that  the  quality  would 
suffer;  that  the  equipment  was  unreliable, 
etc.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  de- 
mands for  faster  means  of  typesetting  were 
already  building  up  to  a crescendo.  These 
demands  were  essentially  based  on  the  need 
to  get  information  to  those  who  needed  it  fast- 
er than  was  possible  with  hand  type- 
setting. Linecasting  equipment  certainly  de- 
creased the  turn-around  time  for  copy  and  by  ' 
satisfying  this  need,  it  increased  the  number  of 
jobs  instead  of  reducing  them.  It  added  a com- 
plicated mechanism  to  the  list  of  things  wh<ch 
the  graphic  arts  teacher  had  to  learn  and  had 
to  teach. 

A side  effect  to  the  introduction  of  iinecast- 
ing  machines  was  that  the  preparation  a stu- 
dent required  for  a useful  job  in  industry 
would  now  demand  that  he  learn  to  operate' 
this  new  equipment;  it  was  also  necessary  that 
someone  be  taught  to  maintain  the  equipment. 

Further  developments  in  this  one  small  area  of 
the  graphic  arts  included  the  use  of -tape-opera- 
ted, metal  casting  equipment  which  increased 
the  list  of  specific  equipment  which  had  to  be 
learned  and  taught  by  the  graphic  arts  teacher. 
At  this  ooint  in  time,  the  developments 


of  numerous  systems  used  in  the  graphic  arts 
were  becoming  more  widespread  and  much ' 
more  complicated.  They  include:  automated 
press  equipment  operated  from  a single  con- 
sole; integrated  lighting  systems  controlling 
exposure  and  density;  automated  development 
systems  controlling  time,  temperature,  speed; 
automated  typesetting  bystems  controlling  type 
face,  type  size  and  leading;  integrateo  bind- 
ers in  which  entire  boo|<s  can  be  sewn,  cases 
made,  bound  and  wrapped  on-line;  automated 
platemaking  equipment  — some  in  one-step 
from  camera  directly  to  plate:  electrostatic 
image  transfer  systems;  optical  scanners; 
cathode  ray  display  systems;  high-speed  print- 
out systems  and  many  more  either  in  develop- 
ment, prototype  or  in  use. 

Change  "Is”  and  is  Inevitable 

We  ere  no  longer  able  to  easily  recognizs 
each  step  in  the  production  of  a ‘'printed" 
piece.  Those  who  "remember  when"  will  have  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  comprehending  the 
tremendous  changes  in  our  industry. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean?  It  means  that 
the  teacher  of  the  70's  is  not  going  to  be 
able  to  teach  as  he  has  taught  in  the  past 
tt  means  that  unless  he,  himself,  is  reeducated 
and  kept  current,  his  efforts  will  be  wasted 
and  those  students  on  whom  he  is  wasting 
these  efforts  will  be  lost  — not  today  be- 
cause we  are  in  a transition  period,  but  in  a 

few  years;  unless  this  individual  in  turn, 
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solete.  It  means  that  the  teacher  of  the  70fs 
must  become  more  of  a fundamentalist  in  his 
approach  so  that  he  can  understand  systems 
and  not  specific  operations.  He  must  understand 
typesetting  systems,  he  must  understand  imaging 
systems,  he  must  understand  paper  transport 
system  s/he  fiiust  understand  binding  systems,  he 
understand  feeding  and  delivery  systems,  he 

must  understand  the  effect  of  tension,  com*  J 

pression,  expansion  on  materials  sed  in  image 
transfer  systems  and  he  certainly  must  under- 
stand electronic  Image  and  information  genera- 
tion and  storage. 

The  initial  reaction,  of  course,  will  be  — that 
it  Is  impossible  for  one  man  to  know  alt  of 
these,  or  it  would  take  a lifetime  to  educate 
a teacher  of  this  type.  This  is  not  true.  If 
each  of  these  random  categories  were  exam- 
ined we  would  find  that  they  cover  or  can 
be  made  to  cover  present  knowledge  in  graphic 
communications.  Whether  we  have  practical  ex* 
perience  or  theorffHgal  knowledge  about  any 
of  these  areas,  we  wo&ld  not  be  hard  pressed 
to  discuss  any  ol  these  subjects  at  length.  What 
has  been  done  is  the  traditional  names  of 
offset,  letterpress  and  gravure  have  been  re- 
moved and  these  processes  have  been  identi- 
fied as  to  system  and  function  of  the  system. 
Perhaps  there  are  too  many  categories  in  this 
list  that  can  be  modified,  but  the  feeling  is 
that  the  approach  is  sound. 


The  instructor  of  tfte  Seventies 

What  this  means,  in  terms  of  teacher  education, 


is  that  the  information  which  wiJJ  have  to  be 
taught  is  more  general,  more  basic  and 
more  technical.  The  result  of  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation can  only  be  an  employee  who  under- 
stands — and  I mean  understands  — his  job 
and  one  who  can  grow  in  any  direction  re- 
gardless, of  future  developments  in  the  graphic 
communications  industry,  either  through  self- 
study  or  by  returning  to  school  for  more 
specific  information  on  some  new  system  or 
process.  * 

With  the  graphic  communications  teacher  con- 
cerned with  fundamentals  and  systems,  we 
may  want  to  know  how  this  affects  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  equipment  as  ft  appears  and 
who  will  teach  these  specifics.  The  trend  in 
industry  has  been  toward  more  schools  and 
more  instruction  provided  by  the  equipment 
manufacturer.  As  the  equipment  becomes  more 
complex,  the  equipment  manufacturer  would  be 
more  qualified  to  teach  its  operation  and 
maintenance  than  anyone  else.  Because  many 
of  the  manufacturers  are  not  graphic  arts  or- 
iented, especially  in  I he  composition  field,  they 
are  not  aware  of  the  possible  uses  their  equip- 
ment might  have  until  on  location  in  the  field; 
they  are  only  knowledgeable  in  I he  engineering 
approach  to  their  equipment.  Much  of  the 
progress  made  in  use  of  typesetting  equipment 
has  come  from  shop  people  operating  equip- 
ment which  they  have  come  to  understand  be- 
cause of  a basic  knowledge  of  electronics  or  , 
optics.  We  must  therefore,  rely  on  the  manu- 
facturer to  provide  us  with  the  specific  informa- 
tion on  his  particular  piece  of  equipment  and 


develop  our  own  innovations  and  adaptations  of 

this  equipment.  ' 

As  equipment  becomes  more  complex,  the  manu- 
facturer will  offer  either  more  extensive  train- 
ing for  the  customer  or  systems  which  will  be 
more  modular  in  designs  so  that  a defec- 
tive module  can  be  easily  replaced  and  sent 
to  the  factory  for  service,  or  possib'y  thrown 
away  and  replaced  with  current  equipment 
J !he  trend  in  electronics  continues  toward 
compactness  and  economy.  The  possibility  exists 
that  industry  will  hire  more  graphic  com- 
munications teachers  to  handle  these  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  classes.  Because  o,  the 
increased  quality  oflnstruction  from  profes- 
sional teachers,  most  plants  will  find  it  a 
worthwhile  investment  to  increasingly 
utilize  both  Ihe  teacher  and  his  facilities. 

This  will  increase  the  importance  of  the  role 
of  the  graphic  communlcattonss  teacher 
in  industry. 

At  the  present  time,  the  industry  is  under- 
going a tremendous  change  brought  about  by 
forces  from  outside  the  industry.  These  forces 
are  continuing  to  cause  change.  We  are  not 
sure  where  thls'change  will  take  us  nor  are 
we  sure  if  we  will  recognize  the  Industry  by 
today's  standards  if  and  when  this  change 
cycle  runs  ils  course.  There  was  a time  when  a 
man  with  20  year's  experience  in  any 
phase  of  printing  was  assured  of  a job  some- 
where in  fhe  industry  because  of  this  exper- 
ience, but  today  we  are  nol  so  sure.  In  fact, 
we  are  not  even  sure  that  what  we  now  call 
printing  will  exist  in  the  future  but  we  are 


sure  that  some  form  of  communication  will 
have  to  be  used.  Some  of  tie  call  it 
graphic  communication  now;  tomorrow  it  may 
not  be  graphic  — ft  may  be  audio,  visual 
or  sensory.  The  teacher  of  the  70’s  is  still 
in  pretty  good  shape  regarding  usefulness  — 
IF  — he  hears  the  tune  of  a different  drum- 
mer. He  can  become  more  useful  to  industry 
only  if  industry  has  the  courage  to  allow  edu- 
cation to  show  the  way  instead  of  marching 
aiong-sfde. 

r 

For  all  practical  purposes,  there  has  been 
nothing  generated  in  our  sc!'-  ols  or  colleges 
teaching  graphic  arts  which  le  industry  hasn’t 
initiated  or  which  didn’t  come  from  outside 
the  industry.  The  school,  looking  toward  enroll- 
ment figures,  alumni  money  and  industry  sup- 
port have  been  satisfied  to  teach  the  same 
old  courses. 

Our  industry  Is  dynamic  today  because  of  out- 
side influences.  It  must  remain  dynamic  be- 
cause of  inside  influences  — the  graphic 
communications  teacher  of  the  70’s  with 
dustry  backing,  can  make  this  a reality. 
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FOREWORD 


The  Occupational  Training  Information  System  is  a vivid  example  of 
the  application  of  theory  to  the  solution  of  critical  problems  in  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education.  OTIS  has  filled  a gap  in  the  supply  of 
data  needed  for  the  decision-making  process  by  it a Interfacing  of  man- 
power demand  and  supply  information,  while  the  system  is  still  in  the 
developmental  stage  t the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  procedures  for 
demand  and  supply  data  collection  and  analysis  shows  promise  of  greater 
assistance  for  state  and  local  administrators  in  program  planning. 

This  tycle  ill  report  reflects  the  economic  conditions  presently 
affecting  employment  in  the  country.  In  1970,  we  have  seen  a rise  in 
unemployment  across  the  nation.  In  November  of  1970,  there  were 
approximately  6,000  fewer  jobs  in  Oklahoma  than  existed  one  year  ago. 

The  manufacturing  occupations  were  hardest  hit  in  terms  of  unemployment. 
It  can  be  expected  that  the  seasonally  adjusted  number  of  jobs  will 
continue  to  decrease  in  the  early  days  of  1971  and  that  the  employment 
picture  may  not  recover  completely  in  the  coming  year.  Many  job 
clusters  and  many  regions  show  an  oversupply  of  trained  manpower  as 
would  be  expected  in  times  such  as  these. 

The  implications  for  training  agencies  contained  in  a report  such 
as  this  must  be  considered  very  carefully.  We  must  make  every  effort  to 
assure  the  strictest  relevance  and  highest  quality  of  program  offerings. 
We  must  continue  to  provide  an  eve*  expanding  number  of  our  citizens  with 
the  skills  and  technical  competencies  demanded  by  our  complex  society. 

We  must  expand  the  training  time  and  raise  the  level  of  our  programs  in 
order  to  temporarily  reduce  the  manpower  supply  and  assure  a better 
qualified  worker.  Above  all  we  must  continue  to  produce  the  highly 
trained,  fully  aware,  well-rounded  individual  frtio  can  fulfill  hie  role 
as  provider,  producer,  and  citizen.  This  report  can  serve  as  one  input 
into  the  complex  decision-making  process  which  guides  us  in  reaching 
these  goals. 

Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  December  1970  Francis  Tuttle,  State  Director 

of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education 
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CHAPTER  X 


INTRODUCTION 
History  of  OTIS 

Two  studies  of  occupational  education  In  Oklahoma,  one  by  Ling- 
Timco-Vought  and  one  by  Oklahoma  Staiw  University , were  conducted  In  1967. 
Both  of  these  studies  reported  a need  for  a manpower  information  system 
to  help  planners  determine  future  activities  of  occupational  training 
in  Oklahoma.  Based  on  the  recommendations  of  these  studies,  leaders  in 
the  state  government  In  general  and  occupational  education  In  particular 
developed  the  basic  concepts  of  an  "Occupational  Training  Information 
System"  (OTIS)  which  would  interface  manpower  demand  and  supply  by  job 
cluster  and  Indicate  net  manpower  requirements  for  the  state  and  regions 
within  the  state. 

Dr.  Paul  V,  Braden  of  the  Manpower  Research  and  Training  Center  and 
the  School  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  at  Oklahoma  State 
University  received  a contract  to  develop  the  system  in  the  summer  of 
1968.  Under  his  guidance,  the  system  was  developed  and  two  annual 
reports  (called  cycle  reports)  were  produced.  In  addition.  In  the 

JT 

summer  of  1970,  a final  report  on  the  development  of  the  system  v?s 
presented  at  a national  conference  devoted  to  this  topic. 

Organisations  which  supported  and/or  cooperated  in  the  development 
of  the  system  Include:  (a)  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational 

and  Technical  Education,  Cb)  the  Manpower  Administration  of  the  United 
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States  Department  of  Labor,  (c)  the  Oklahoma  Industrial  Development  and 
Park  Department*  (d)  the  Ozarks  Regional  Commission*  (e)  the  Research 
Foundation  at  Oklahoma  State  University*  (f)  the  Oklahoma  Employment 
Secnrlty  Commission*  (g)  the  Oklahoma  Association  of  Private  Schools* 

(h)  the  Manpower  Research  and  training  Center  at  Oklahoma  State  University, 
(1)  the  School  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  at  Oklahoma  State 
University*  and  (j)  the  Oklahoma  Research  Coordinating  Unit* 

h 

At  an  OTIS  Advisory  Committee  meeting  held  in  January  of  1970 * the 
numbers  (representing  the  organizations  listed  above)  transferred 
operational  responsibilities  to  the  newly  formed  Division  of  Research. 
Planning*  and  Evaluation  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education.  This  Division  has  Implemented  the  system*  and 
this  document  reports  the  results  of  the  third  cycle  of  the  system  or 
rhe  first  cycle  under  the  operation  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 


Pnrpose 

The  Major  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  enumerate  data  on  manpower 
demnnd  and  supply  and  the  net  manpower  requirements  In  Oklahoma* 


Limitations 


Any  projection  of  manpower  needs  Is  subject  to  error  due  to  changes 
In  Ltie  economy,  unexpected  "new  Industry  starts"  and  other  Intervening 
variables.  The  data  presented  here  represents  the  best  projections  of 
manpower  demand  and  supply  available  at  this  time;  however,  the  figures 
In  the  manpower  supply  and  demand  Interfacing  should  be  viewed  as  projec- 
tions and  not  as  absolute  values*  This  Is  especially  true  In  the  regional 


*1 


data  Where  changes  In  the  plans  of  a single  firm  could  conceivably 
Influence  the  net  manpower  demand  In  a given  occupation  significantly. 
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In  addition,  some  of  the  job  clusters  have  not  been  comprehensively 
surveyed  since  1967  and  updating  Is  based  on  general  employment  trends. 
While  this  type  of  data  Is  fairly  accurate  in  aggregate  form,  details 
may  be  subject  to  error. 


Procedures 

The  procedures  used  to  collect  and  analyse  the  data  in  this  report 
are  presented  In  two  major  subsections;  these  are  manpower  demand  and 
manprver  supply.  (Note:  see  Appendix  C for  a graphic  Illustration  of 

Information  flow  relative  to  this  document.) 

Subsection  One  - Han power  Demand 

There  are  six  primary  sources  of  data  on  manpower  demand  utilized 
In  this  report.  They  are  the  following: 

1.  A 1967  manpower  survey  conducted  by  the  Oklahoma  Employment 

Security  Commission  which  examined  all  employment  on  a 
sample  basis.  *■ 

2.  A 1969  survey  of  manufacturing  Industry  conducted  by 
vocational  educators  primarily  from  the  Oklahoma  Stats 
Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Which 
attempted  to  examine  all  manufacturers.  \ 

3.  A 1970  updating  of  the  1969  manufacturing  Industry 

T 

survey  conducted  by  Industrial  coordinators  In  tfiich 
all  manufacturers  who  employed  four  or  more  employees 
were' re~surveyed. 

4.  A 1970  survey  of  selected  service  occupations  conducted 
by  Industrial  coordinators  which  sampled  employers  of, 

if*. 
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air  conditioning  mechanics,  appliance  repairmen,  T.V. 
repairmen,  and  automotive  service  workers. 

5,  A 1970  survey  of  health  occupations  conducted  by  the  Oklahoma 
Employment  Security  Commission  in  conjunction  with  the 
Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  aad  Technical 
Education  which  sampled  employers  in  health  occupations; 

t 

l.e„,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  government  agencies,  and 
private  practice. 

r * 

6.  An  agricultural  production  manpower  need  analysis  conducted 

by  staff  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Oklahoma  State 
University. 

The  Employment  Security  Consoles  ion  has  combined  all  pf  the  data  from 
the  sources  listed  above  and  edited  it  in  terms  o'  known  economic  condi“ 
tlons  to  produce  the  figures  entered  in  the  manpower  demand  column  of  the 
tables » 

Snbsection  Two  ^ Manpower  Supply 

■t 

There  are  five  primary  sources  of  manpower  supply  data  utilized  in  this 
report;  l»e.,  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education*  the  Governor's  Comprehensive  Manpower  Planning  Staff,  the 

v 

Oklahoma  Association  of  Privat ^Schools , the  Oklahoma  Employment  Security 
Commission,  and  the  Oklahoma  Board  of  Nurse  Registration  aqd  Nurse  Education. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Edncation 
provided  projections  on  four  categories  of  manpower  supply;  i.e*,  high  school 

VI 

vocational  program  graduates,  post-high  school  vocational  program  graduates, 
adult  vocational  program  graduates,  and  Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
CMDTA)  graduates.  The  figures  entered  in  the  interfacing  tables  (Chapter 

XI)  in  these  categories  are  a percent  of  the  total  ntnriber  of  graduates* 

4 

The  percentage  ntlllzed  is  based  on  past  experience  relative  to  the  percent 
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of  graduares  entering  the  labor  force.  For  high  school  and  post-high 
school  programs,  the  percentages  are  listed  In  Appendix  A.  For  adult 
programs i 38  percent  of  the  graduates  are  listed  as  supply  since  past 
experience  Indicates  that  this  percentage  of  adult  students  are  en- 
rolled for  preparatory  education.  (NOTE:  The  remainder  are  enrolled 

In  supplementary  education.)  Based  on  the  philosophy  of  MIXTA  programs, 

•I 

100  percent  of  the  graduates  are  listed  as  available  to  the  labor  force. 

The  Governor’s  Comprehensive  Manpower  Planning  Staff  provided  data 
on  the  projected  number  of  graduates  to  he  produced  by  Federal  train*- 
ing  programs  not  associated  with  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education.  A list  of  these  Federal  programs  can  be 
found  In  Appendix  B. 

The  Oklahoma  Association  of  Private  Schools  provided  projections 

on  the  number  of  private  school  vocational  graduates.  Percentages  of 

these  numbers  which  were  used  In  the  interfacing  tables  are  based  on 

a follow-up  of  private  school  graduates  conducted  by  the  OTIS  system 

In  1969.  Results  Indicated  that  40  percent  of  the  graduates  from  non- 

clerical  programs  entered  ftie  .labor  force  while  60  percent  of  the 

■*  \ 

\ ■ 

clerical  graduates  entered  the  labor  force. 

The  Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Commission  provided  projections 
on  the  number  of  qualified  registrants  who  will  be  available  to  fill 
jobs  in  Oklahoma. 

h ^ 

The  Oklahoma  Board  of  Nurse  Registration  and  Nurse  Education  pro- 

a 

■ . --#*■ 

vided  figures  on  the  number  of  registered  nurses  who  will  enter  the 
labor  force  from  training  programs  In  the  coming  year. 
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CHAPTER  II 


INTERFACING  OF  MANPOWER  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

I 

How  jto  Use  the  Interfacing 

The  interfacing  utilizes,  the  cluster  concept;  i.e.»  clusters  of 

related  occupations  are  matched  against  programs  which  train  workers  for 

those  occupations » A cluster  may  contain  one  or  more  types  of  occupations 

* 

and  one  or  mcre  types  of. programs.  The  occupations  are  identified  by 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  codes  and  the  programs  are  identified  by 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  codes.  Some  of  the  clusters  are  limited  by  the 
form  of  available  data;  e.g.,  demand  data  on  drafting  Is  not  reported  by 
level  of  drafting  skills  needed  and  therefore,  all  levels  of  training  were 
interfaced  against  the  aggregate  demand  for  draftsmen. 

To  determine  the  net  manpower  requirements  in  a cluster,  the  total  of 
the  supply  (registrants  and  graduates  available  to  the  labor  market)  is 
subtracted  from  the  demand  (job  openings).  Where  demand  exceeds  supply,  the 
net  manpower  requirement  is  positive;  where  demand  la  less  than  supply,  the 
net  manpower  requirement  is  negative.  Negative  numbers  are  indicated  la  the 
interfacing  by  use  of  parentheses. 

The  interfacing  is  presented  for  both  st a t ewide^ .totals  and  regional 
(within  the  state)  totals.  There  are  eleven  regions  within  the  state  which 

* i 

were  selected  jointly  by  the  Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Commission  and  the 

r1 

Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  for  use  in 

j" 

the  interfacing.  These  regions  are'  shown  in  Figure  1. 


Figure  1«  Regions  Used  in  Interfacing 
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Although  many  factors  Influence  the  choice  of  program  offerings  In 
any  given  situation,  one  of  the  major  considerations  is  the  demand  for 
graduates  of  the  program*  When  planning  new  programs,  one  should  examine 
(1)  the  net  manpower  requirements  within  the  region  where  the  program  will 
be  offered,  (2)  the  net  manpower  requirements  In  contiguous  (adjacent) 
regions  to  the  region  where  the  program  will  be  offered,  (3)  the  net  man- 
power requirements  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  closest 
to  the  region  in  which  the  program  will  be  offered*  and  (4)  the  statewide 
net  manpower  requirements*  In  addition*  any  factor  which  influences  the 

■F 

local  labor  market  such  as  new  industry  starts  should  be  considered* 

■ i 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  knowledge  of  manpower 
requirements  is  only  the  starting  point  in  the  selection  of  programs  for 
any  given  situation*  Such  factors  as  student  interest,  student  abilities, 
and  enrollment  potential  must  also  be  given  considerable  weight* 
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NET  ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

1971 


STATEWIDE  TOTALS 


CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

* 

DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

0ESC 
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Public 

Federal 
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O 
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j 
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31 

0 

33 

- 

* 

8 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

A 
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0 

0 

0 
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'r 
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0 

0 

0 
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r 

1 

I 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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5 

15 

3 
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8 

0 

0 

0 

170304 

Farm  Engine  Repair 

■ 

1 

I 
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0 

0 

0 

; ■ 
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Agricultural  Mechanics 
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- 
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1 

5 
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p 

0 

0 

15 

3 

0 
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r 
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10 
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H 
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Sf 
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0 
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] 

r 
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16 
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NET  ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 
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STATEWIDE  TOTALS  . 


V 

CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

A 

DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

A 

1 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

t?g 

m 

rt 

i 

rt 
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Public 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

ss 

Ei 

s 

cu 

li? 

1 

W-.  _L  ■■  ■ m-=  l. 

Adult 

Other 

Federal 

355.878  Nurse  Aide 

1757 

848 

26 

0 

i " 

241 

210 

231 

29 

172 

070303  Nurse  Aide 

079*378  Surgical  Technician 

55 

8 

0 

O’, 

1 

0 

30 

1 

0 

16 

070305  Surgical  Technician 

078.368  Dnntal  Hygienist 

58 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

o 

0 

58 

070102  Dental  Hygienist 

079  * 368  Inhalation  Therapy 
Technician 

46 

0 

18 

0 

0 

12 

A ! 

0 

Q 1 

16 

070903  Inhalation  Therapy 
Technician  or  Aide 

079*366  Medical  Assistant 
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21 

57' 

0 

o 

90 

8 

5 
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0 7 0904  Medical  Assistant 

249*388  Medical  Record  Clerk 

47 

11 

0 

0 

0 

o. 

0 

8 

p- 

28 
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NET  ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 
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STATEWIDE  TOTALS 
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14 

15 
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0 

0 

1 

0 
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C9 
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4 

0 
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I 

! 

- 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

17 
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| 
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3 
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Medical  Secretary 
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0 

15 

1 

34 

0 

;0 

0 
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■k 

_ 

. 

_ 
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.OKLAHOMA  CITY  SMSA* 


CLUSTERS  OP  OCCUPATIONS 

demand 

_ 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

* o 

n w 
H 

t 

fl 

CD 

Public 

Federal 

ha 

I 

CO 

1 

o 

c a 

■H 

o c 

2 

ca 

CL 

v m ss 
g.  £ § 

o ^ 

1 

M 

rr 

1 

Other 

Federal 

407.834 

Grounds  Keeper 

55 

5 

0 

0 

1' 

0 

0 

0 

49 

010500 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

421 .383 

Farm  Hand » General 

10 

9 

0 

0 

400. 

Farm  Manage  r , Owner 

30 

0 

0 

0 

or  Supervisor. 

1 1 

13 

0 

0 

0 

010100 

Agricultural  Production 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160201 

Ranch  Operation 

TOTAL 

40 

i 

j ' 

9 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

624.281 

Mechanic,  Farm 

3 ‘ 

1 

0 

0 

- 

Equipment 

0 

0 

0 

0 

170304 

Farm  Engine  Repair 

10 

0 

0 

0 

010300 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

TOTAL 

3 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(8) 

250.258 

Salesman » Insurance 

67 

12 

* 0 

0 

1 

0 

■*  ™'J” 

0 

0 

54 

041 300 

Ins uranr.e 

250.258 

Salesman,  Real  Estate 

12 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

<1) 

041700 

Real  Estate 

■ 

* Oklahoma,  Canadian , and  Cleveland  Counties 


o 
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OKLAHOMA  CITY  SMS  A 


< 

CIUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

if  8 

^ o 1 

VI 

ft 
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S 

w 

Public 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

^ W 

a fF 

M B 
H* 

° B 1 

ft 

a 

m 

ft  g 

ID 

ft- 

1 • 
rr 

MDTA 

Other 

Federal 

250. 

Sales 

488 

190 

0 

0 

thru 

Occupations 

E 

259. 

(Conioditles) 

r 

- 

290.000 

Sales  Clerk 

510 

113 

0 

0 

292.000 

Route  man 

32 

o 

0 

- 

2 

0 

0 

0 

040200 

Apparel  and  Accessories 

■ 

io 

0 

0 

0 

040300 

Automotive 

l 

0 

0 

0 

040600 

Food  Distribution 

; 

26 

0 

0 

0 

040800 

General  Merchandise 

3 

0 

0 

. 0 

040900 

Hdw. » Bldg.  Mat. > Farm 

- 

and  Garden  Supplies 

1 

0 

0 

0 

041400 

International  Trade 

19 

0 

0 

*■ 

0 

042000 

Retail  Trade 

4 

0 

0 

0 

043100 

Wholesale  Trade 

1 

0 

0 

- 

0 

1 

041600 

Pet  roleum 

3 

0 

0 

0 

010200 

Agricultural  Supplies 

, 1 

and  Services 

( 

1 3 

0 

0 

0 

041000 

Home  rurnlshlngs 

1 

0 

0 

s ! 

0 

010400 

Agriculture  Products 

SUBTOTAL 

1078 

335 

74 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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OKLAHOMA  CITY  SMSA 


CLUSTERS  OP  OCCUPATIONS 

DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

J 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

supply 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 
■ 

■> 

OESC 

Registrants 

Public  1 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

*4  w 
&| 

° n 

CL 

W' 

°§ 

CL 

Adult 

1 

H 

> 

Other 

Federal 

242.368 

Room  Clerk 

20 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

i 

041100 

Hotel  and  Lodging 

250 

Sales 

55 

17 

. 0 

0 

Thru 

Occupations 

ft 

259 
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5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

040100 

Advertising  Services 

3 

0 

0 

0 

040400 

Finance  and  Credit 

2 

0 

0 

0 

041900 

Tr  ans  po  rtat  lou 

SUBTOTAL 

55  ! 

17 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

- 

HWT  _ ■■  — 

311.878 

Waitress /Waiter 

258 

190 

— — f 

? 

0 

0 

310.868 

Hostess 

31  1 

4 

0 

0 

319.138 

Food  Service 

10 

3 

0 

0 

Supervisor 

5 

0 

Q 

0 

172904 

Waiter /Waitress 

10 

0 

0 

0 

040700 

Food  Services 

0 

0 

0 

0 

172900 

Quantity  Food 

Occupations 

0 

0 

0 

0 

090203 

Food  Management  and 

1 

■ 

Servi ces 

subtotal 

299 

197 

19 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

83 
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070203  Medical  Laboratory 
Technician 

070301  Nurse.  Associate 
Nurse.  Diploma 
Nurse . Baccalaureate 

070302  LPN 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

848 

r** 

CO 

111 

o 

rn. 

Private  Schools 

© 

ITS 

© © 

© © © o 

© 

SUPPLY 

Federal  J 

Other 

Federal 

© 

© 

CM  © CM 

© © 

o 

* 

MDTA 

o 

O 

25 

0 

25 

© © 

1A 

Public 

Adult 

S ■ 

© 

© © 

© © © © 

© 

Non- 

i Reimbursed 
Public 

© 

© 

© o 

© © CM  CM 
in  in  o 
1—1 

© 

■ 

Reimbursed 

Public 

s 

n 

CM 

CO  co 

<N  © © 

IN  CvJ 

107 

► 

OESC 

Registrants 

\ 566 

© 

© <0  ro 

22 

22 

\0 

lA 

a 

1531 

tA 

m © 

H pH  f1! 

•1 

rO  f 1 ! 

«SI 

278 

CLUSTERS  OF  -OCCUPATIONS 

TOTAL 

079.378  Dental  Assistant 

078.381  Medical  Laboratory 
Technician 

076. 381  Medical  Laboratory 
Assistant 

-'total 

*0 
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to 
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A 
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& 

1 
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r $ 

U*I  £-» 
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079.376  Nurse.  Vocational 
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SUPPLY 

DEMAND 
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SUPPLY 

5 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 
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04  53 
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rt 

Public 

Federal 

Private  Schools 
1 

Reimbursed 

Public 

Non- 

Reimbursed 

Public 

Adult 

MDTA 

Other 

Federal 

355.878  Nurse  Aide 

1 

400 

144 

4 

0 

107 

30 

121’ 

29 

(35) 

070303  Nurse  Aide 

079.378  Surgical  Technician 

23 

3 

0 

0 

0 

' 12 

0 I 

0 

8 

070305  Surgical  Technician 

078.368  Dental  Hygienist 

17 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

070102  Dental  Hygienist 

079.368  Inhalation  Therapy 
Technician 

13 

0 

9 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

<8) 

070903  Inhalation  Therapy 
Technician  or  Aide 

079.368  Medical  Assistant 

139 

4 

18 

0 

0 

90 

8 

5 

14 

070904  Medical  Assistant 

249.388  Medical  Record  Clerk 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

8 

1 

070991  Medical  Record  Clerk 

Ip 
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DEMAND 

SUPPLY  H 
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MINUS 
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* 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 
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Public 

Federal 

Private  Schools 
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Adult 

1 

Other 

Federal 

219.388 

Ward  Clerk 

58 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

079902 

Ward. Clerk 

100.388 

Medical  Record 

2 

4 

0 

0 

Technician  1 

’ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(2) 

070201 

Medical  Record 

i 

Technician 

201.368 

Medical  Secretary 

95 

0 

0 

0 

, 4 

0 

0 

0 

91 

070911 

Medical  Secretary 

781.884 

Cutter*  Hand  or 

3 

4 

0 

0 | 

Machine 

1 

785.381 

Seams trees 

25 

5 

0 

1 1 

■ 

786. 

Sewing  Machine 

48 

70 

1 0 

I 0 

■i 

Operator 

s 3 

0 

0 

0 

090202 

Clothing  Production 

TOTAL 

76 

,79 

3 

0 

0 

'0 

1 

0 

(7) 

215.388 

Bookkeeping  Machine 

117 

6 

o 

2 

► 

Operator 

210.388 

Bookkeeper,  Hand 

175 

85 

- 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 

215.488 

Payroll  Clerk 

45 

10 

0 ! 

0 

219.388 

Interest  Clerk 

3 

0 

0 

0 
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Transit  Clerk 

5 

2 

0 : 

0 

249.368 

New  Account  Clerk 

31 

4 

0 

0 
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Credit  Clerk 

8 

0 

0 

0 
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Accounting  Clerk 

235 

26 

0 

0 

219.488 

Insurance  Checker 

0 

0 

0 

0 

211.368 

Cashier 

140 

31 

0 

1 

212.368 

Teller 

54 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

75 

121 

140100 

Account ing 

and  Computing 

SUBTOTAL 

848 
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3 

0 

75 

0 

3 
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Clerk -Typist 

665 

65 

0 

15 
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General  Office  Clerk 
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0 

2 
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Sorting  Clerk 

20 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 
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SUBTOTAL 
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0 
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0 

17 
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CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 


007. 181  Technician, 
Mechanical 


TOTAL 


020.188  Programmer,  Scientific  t 15 


139.288  Writer,  Technical 


213.382  Digital  Computer 
Operator 

219.38$  Programmer*  Detail 
020. 188  Programmer,  Business 

TOTAL 


DEMAND 
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rr 

W 
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o* 
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K 
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21 

13 

40 
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10 

0 

10 

20 


2: 
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IV 
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0 


18 

18 
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MINUS 
SUPPLY 


0 

0 


126 

126 


CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 


160113  Mechanical  Technology 
160109  Electro-Mechanical 
Technology 


10  ( 160117  Scientific  Data 
Processing 


(120) 


160197  Technical  Writing 


160401  Computer  Science 
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Oklahoma  city  smsa 


* 

CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

> 

A 

DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 
MINUS  ! 
SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sg 

K-S 

rr 

n 

% 

rr 

ft 

Public 

r 

Federal 

n 

? 
i S 

W 

& 1 

o 

o 

ft  , 

Reimbursed 

Public 

IF1 

* s 

m 

ft 

CL 

Adult 

MDTA 

o 

ft  rt 
P*  P- 
ft  ft 
H N 
i in 
h-J 

196,283 

Consnetcial  Pilot 

20 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

(7) 

160601 

Commercial  Pilot 

168.168 

?■ 

Safety  Man 

5 

1 

“ “ 

0 

0 

168  168 

^ Building  Inspector 

6 

2 

0 

0 

373, 

* Fireman 

23 

2 

0 

0 

hi  i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160602 

Fire  and  Safety 

Technology 

. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

172801 

Fireman  Training 

TOTAL 

* 

34 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

375. 

Policeman  or 

35 

1 

0 

0 

Datectiv* 

377. 

Sheriff  or  Baliff 

5 

0 

0 

0 

L 

0 

0 

8 

0 

172802 

Law  Enforcement  Training 

TOTAL 

1 40 

1 

0 

, 

0 

_ 

8 

0 

0 

0 

31 

637.281 

Mechanic*  Air 

>2 

10 

0 

1 

6 

Conditioning 

12 

0 

28 

3! 

m 

CM 

170100 

Air  Conditioning 

: 
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rt 
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Federal 

| Private  Schools 

&£t 

M g, 

K*  6*  1 

o e 

H 

ft 

a* 
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if  g 

M B * 
s-t  <=r 

rt  c 
H 

a 

ft 

rt* 

> 

8‘ 

!-■ 

r» 

a 

& 

Other 

Federal 

862/581 

Plumber 

45 

15 

h 

0 

33 

0 ' 

0 

o 

0 

(3) 

170102 

Heating  and  Plumbing 

827.281 

Appliance  Repairman 

30 

3 

0 

0 ; 

6 

0 

i 0 

0 

21 

; J 70200 

Appljauce  Repair 

807.381 

Auto  Body  Repairman 

1 

39 

13 

0 

0 

845.781 

Painter  , Auto 

12 

2 

0 

0 

27 

* 0 

9 

26 

170301 

Body  and  Fender 

TOTAL 

51 

15 

27 

0 

9 

0 

0 

26 

(26) 

602.281 

Mechanic,  Auto 

270 

32 

0 

5 

223.387 

Part smaii.  Auto 

2.3 

5 

0 

0 

r 

112 

0 

27 

59 

170302 

Auto  Mechanic 

1 

0 

0 

0 

170399 

Auto  Parts 

TOTAL 

293 

37 

113 

0 

27 

0 

5 

59 

52 

621.281 

Mechanic,  Aircraft 

t 35 

0 

0 

0 

Engine 

* 

521.281 

Mechanic*  Jet  Engine  1 

| 20 

o 

0 

0 

621.781 

Mechanic,  Aircraft 

26 

2 

o 

0 

Accessories. 
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OKLAHOMA  CITY  SMSA 


CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

M7NUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

C'  . 

w o 

to  50 
H*  o 
w 
rt 
M 

S 

rr 

W 

Public 

Federal 

M 

y 

£ 

(D 

tfi 

s* 

C 

o 

flo 

Reimbursed 

Public 

%U 

B.  i 
H-  S' 
n c 

£ 

Adult 

¥ 

MDTA 

Other 

Federal 

8 

o 

21 

0 

170401 

Aircraft  Mechanic 

7 

0 

0 

0 

160101 

Aeronautical  Technology 

TOTAL 

81 

2 

1 

15 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

43 

633. 281 

Office  Machines 

55 

4 

35 

3 

i 

Repairman 

p 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

170600 

Business  Machines 

Repair 

141*081 

■>* 

Illustrator 

6 
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0 10500  Ornamental  Horticulture 
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0 
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10 
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CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 
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to 
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Private  Schools 

Reimbursed 
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6*  & 8 
M B t 

£ 

CL 

Adult 

MDTA 
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(it  rt 
n.  tr 
» re  ! 

S 11  i 
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Power  Plant  Operator 

4 

i 

0 

0 

1 
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Stationary  Engineer 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 

173200 

Stationary  Energy 
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Meat  Cutter 
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Butcher 
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NORTHWEST  REGION* 
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CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

DEMAND 

rs 

ns 

W 

ty 

1 n 

8 

rt 

(ft 

Public 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

hi#  fO 

B-ft 

"g 

n> 

Cl 

*1#  w ssj 
e ft  o 

kV 

o c 

s 

0 

CL 

Adult 

I 

** 

a* 

lt> 

n 

p» 

h* 

O 

ft 

tr 

H 

407.884 

Grounds  Keeper 

2 

l 

0 

0 

% 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

010500 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

|?42J  .883 

Farm  Hand,  General 

20 

10 

0 

0 

/400. 

Farm  Manager,  Owner 

60 

0 

0 

0 

t 

or  Supervisor 

33 

0 

0 

0 

010100 

Agricultural  Production 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160201 

Ranch  Operation 

TOTAL 

80 

10 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

624.281 

Mechanic i Farm 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Equipment 

0 

0 

0 

0 

170304 

Farm  Engine  Repair 

13 

0 

0 

0 1 

010300 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

TOTAL 

0 

o 

13 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

(13) 

250.258 

Salesman*  Insurance 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

041300 

I usurance 

250.258 

Salesman*  Real  Estate 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

041700 

Real  Estate 

’ 

- 
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NORTHWEST  REGION 


CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

Registrants 

o 

H 

M 

r> 
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Federal 

STOOtpS 

J 

Reimbursed 

Public 

tl< 

00 

s. 

Adult 

1 

^ © 
£ 

250. 

Sales 

IS 

7 

0 

0 

* 

thru 

Occupations 

259. 

(Commodities ) 

290.000 

Sales  Clerk' 

80 

28 

0 

0 

292.000 

Rout  eman 

3 m 

l 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

040200 

Apparel  and  Accessories 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•t 

040300 

Automotive 

0 

0 

0 

0 

040600 

Food  Distribution 

0 

0 

0 

0 

040800 

General  Merchandise 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

040900 

Hdw. , Bldg.  Mat.*  Farm 

1 

i 

and  Garden  Supplies 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

041400 
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0 

0 

0 

0 
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Retail  Trade 

0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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SUBTOTAL 
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0 
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0 
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1 3 
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0 1 
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Servi ce^ 

SUBTOTAL 
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0 
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0 

0 
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4 

0 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

87 

079*378  Dental  Assistant 

.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

070101  Dental  Assistant 

078*381  Medical  Laboratory 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

Technician 

078*381  Medical  Laboratory 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Assistant 

0 

I o 

0 

0 

070203  Medical  Laboratory 

i 

Technician 

TOTAL 

1 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

— 1 

075*378  Nurse  * Registered 

28 

I 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

070301  Nurse*  Associate 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nurse,  Diploma 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nurse*  Baccalaureate 

TOTAL 

28 

1 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

27 

079*378  Nurse,  Vocational 
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o 

0 
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0 
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14 
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3 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

070305  Surgical  Technician 

1 

078.368  Dental  Hygienist 
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0 
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2 

070i0?  Dental  Hygienist 

079  * 388  Inhalation  Therapy 
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0 

1 
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079.368  Medical  Assistant 
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0 

6 
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249.388  Medical  Record  Clerk 
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219.388 
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6 

0 

0 
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Ward  Clerk 

100*388 

Medical  Record 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 
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Medical  Record 

- | 

Technician 

201*868 

Medical  Secretary 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 

0 

0 

8 

070911 

Medical  Secretary 

781*884 

Cutter*  Hand  or 

0 

0 

o 

0 

1 

Machine 

783.381 

Seans trees 

0 

0 

0 

0 

786. 

Seving  Machine 

5 

2 

0 

0 1 

- 

Operator 

t 1 

0 

0 

0 
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Clothing  Production 

TOTAL 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

2 
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0 
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CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 
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*0 

n 

? 

». 

& 

Q 

O 

M 

* 

Reimbursed 

Public 

ID 

o jj 

Adult 

i. 

Other 

Federal 

■> 

007*181  Technician* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mechanical 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

160113  Mechanical  Technology 

0; 

0 

0 

0 

160109  Electron-Mechanical 

Technology 

TOTAL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

020*188  Programmer,  Sclentlfl< 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160117  Scientific  Data 

Processing 

139*288  Writer,  Technical 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

160197  Technical  Writing 

213*382  . Digital  Computer 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Operator 

219*388  Programmer , Detail 

0 

0 

0 

0 

020*188  Programmer*  Business 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 

160401  Computer  Science 
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| Private  Schools 

Reimbursed  * 

Public  1 

5?  » a 
e ft  o 

iv 

n C 
H 
0) 

£ 

1 

f— 

n 

B 

H 

> 

Other 

Federal 

196.283  Commercial  Pilot 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

16C601  Commercial  Pilot 

168.168  Safety  Man 

‘ 0 

0 

0 

0 

168. 168  Building  Inspector 

0 

0 

0 

0 

373*  Fireman 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Jb 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160602  Fire  and  Safety 

Technology 

0 

0 

0 

0 

172801  Fireman  Training 

TOTAL 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

1 o 

3 

375 . Policeman  or 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Detective 

377.  Sheriff  or  Saliff 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

172802  Law  Enforcement  Training 

TOTAL 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

637.281  Mechanic,  Air 

7 

0 

0 

0 

- 

Condit ioning 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

7 

170100  Air  Conditioning 

! 

i m -r  ■ -*-h-  J 

1 

1 

' 1 

1 

. 
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CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLV 

*k 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

£g 

» to 

01 

rr 

* 

3 

rt 

<n 

: Public 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

►d  w 

C ft 
H*  0 

5* 

° s 

ft 

cx 

; i* 

Non- 

Reimbursed 

Public 

Adult 

l 

” 1 

Other 

Federal 

i 

862.381 

Plumber 

4 

0 

0 

o ; 

1 

* 0 

0 

0 

3 

170102 

Heating  and  Plumbing 

827.261 

Appliance  Repairman 

2 

0 

0 

o 

1 I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

170200 

Appliance  Repair 

807.381 

Auto  Body  Repairman 

4 

i 

0 

0 

h 

84S,  761 

Painter,  Auto 

2 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

170301 

Body  and  Fender 

TOTAL 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

602.281 

Mechanic i Auto 

29 

2 

0 

0 

A 

223.367 

Part  smart , Auto 

3 

1 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

170302 

Auto  Mechanic 

2 

0 ! 

0 

0 

170399 

Auto  Parts 

TOTAL 

32 

3 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

621.281 

Mechanic*  Aircraft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Engine 

321.261 

Mechanic*  Jet  Engine 

0 

0 

0 

0 

621. 761 

Mechanic,  Aircraft 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

Accessories 

1 

- ' 
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DEMAND 

1 * 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

Supply 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

£ £ 
n>  ra 

» m 

: h*  n 

! ft 
rr 
K 

i 

i rr 
W 

Public 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

Reimbursed 

Public 

iff 

R 

« 

(V 

Adult 

s 

s 

Other 

Federal 

- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

170401 

Aircraft  Mechanic 

0 

0 

cr 

0 

160101 

Aeronautical  Technology 

TOTAL 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

633.281 

Office  Machines 

3 

' 0 

0 

0 

’ 

H 

Repairman 

+ 1 

0 

0 

0 

,0 

3 

170600 

Business  Machines 

- 

Repair 

141.081 

Illustrator 

0 

0 

0 

0 

141.081 

Layout  Man  (Pub . 

0 

0 

i 0 ! 

0 

and  Printing) 

0 

0 

o ; 

0 

170700 

Commercial  Art 

1 

0 

0 

0 

170702 

Display 

TOTAL 

0 i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, W 

972.382 

Photolithographer 

0 

0 

0 

0 

143. 

Photographer 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

170900 

Commercial  Photography 

TOTAL 
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0 

1 

0 

0 

- 

0 

0 

o 
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demand 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

OESC 

Registrants 

Public 

Federal 

| Private  Schools ^ 

Reimbursed 

Public 

Non** 

Reimbursed 

Public 

1 

H 

ft 

§ 

Other 

Federal 

741.884 

Painter t Spray 

0 

0 

0 

0 

840.781 

Painter 

0 1 

2 

0 

0 

842.884 

Dry  Wall  Applicator 

0 

0 

0 

0 

860.381 

Carpenter 

8 

4 

0 

0 

861.781 

^Tlle  Setter 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 864.781 

Floor  Layer 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

866.381 

Roofer 

i 0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

o ! 

0 

171001  Carpentry 

TOTAL 

8 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(2) 

828.281 

Electronics  Mechanic 

0 

1 

0 

n 

621.381 

Lineman 

6 

0 

0 

0 

824.281 

Electrician 

8 

2 

0 

0 

721.281 

Electric  Motor 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 ! 

Repairman 

1 

726.281 

Electronics 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

Assembler 

0 

0 

0 

0 

171502  Electronics 

TOTAL 

14 

3 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

11 

899.281 

Maintenance  Man 

! 2 

0 

0 

0 

899.381 

Maintenance  Man*  Bldg. 

7 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

09 
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CL 
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1 
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Federal 

£ 

& 

J? 

TO 

1 

& 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

0 

0 

0 

0 

171100 

Custodial  Services 

TOTAL 

9 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

625.261 

Diesel  Mechanic 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

171200 

Diesel  Mechanics 

720.281 

Radio  and  TV  Repair- 

4 

0 

0 

0 

man 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

171503 

Radio  and  TV  Repair 

650.562 

Linotype  Operator 

0 

0 

* 

0 

0 

651.782 

Cylinder  Press  Oper. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

651.782 

Offset  Press  Men 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

E 0 

0 

0 

171901 

Composition  Makeup 

. 

and  Typesetting 

1 

0 

0 

0 

171902 

Printing 

TOTAL 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

705.884 

Bench  Grinder 

0 

0 

0 

0 

600.280 

Machinist,  411  Round 

4 

0 

0 

0 

600.381 

Layout  Main 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 
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SUPPLY 
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DEMAND 
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SUPPLY 

H 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

g’g 

£8 

l rr 

' *t 

B 1 

rr 

1 
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■r 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

_ . . . . ' 

so 

sf 
* s 

CD 

1 **  . 

ha  w a 

th 

* 5 

a 

A 

CL 

Adult 

MDTA 

Other 

Federal 

603. 

■ 

, thru  Machine  Set  Up 

0 

i 

; 0 

0 

J*609 , Operator 

603.280  Precision  Grinder 

0 1 

0 

0 ! 

' 0 

609*885  Production  Machine 

4 

i 

0 

0 

Tool  Operator 

0 

0 

,0 

0 

172302  Machinist 

0 

0 

0 

0 

172303  Machine  Tool  Operator 

TOTAL 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

i 

615  * 782  Shear  Press  Operated 

0 

0 

0 

0 

615.782  Punch  Press  Operator 

. 0 

’ 0 

0 

0 

617.280  Press  Operator 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(Heavy) 

617.380  Break  Operator 

0 

o 

0 

0 

619*380  Metal  Fabricator 

0 

1 0 

! 0 

0 

804.281  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

3 

1 

0 

0 

. 

809.381  Layout  Man 

0 

0 

| 0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

172305  Sheet  Metal 

TOTAL 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

2 

. 
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Private  Schools 
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^ H- 
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V 
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w ^ 1 
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3 
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Federal 

ftlO , 7S2 

Welding  Kaehir.e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Operator 

510.884 

thru 

£ 

1 

812.884 

Welder 

6 

3 

0 

0 

816.782 

Flame  Cutter  Machine 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Operator 

81^:884 

Flame  Cutter*  Hand  ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

j 

, 

5 

0 

6 

0 

172306 

Welding 

+ 

13 

o 

0 

0 

010300 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

(Welding) 

TOTAL 

6 

3 

18 

1 0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

(21) 

526.781 

Baker 

2 

0 

0 

0 

" 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

172901 

Baker 

313.131 

Chef 

0 

0 

0 

0 

313.381 

Cook 

35 

8 

0 

0 i 

2 i 

0 

0 

0 

172902 

Cook/ Chef 

TOTAL 

! 35 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

25 

* 
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NORTH-CENTRAL  REGION* 


SUPPLY 


clusters  of  occupations 

DEMAND 

Ed  O 
rt>  w 
0*  W 

h*  n 
n 

! H 

& 

rP 

(0 

Public 

Federal 

I htf 
*1 

1 

ft 

C/1 

B- 

1 o 
o 
M 
(fl 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

►a  <po 

e & 

O'  |j* 

■e* 

ft  c 
*1 
tn 
10 
a* 

ha  w 

& as 

M & l 

t*  tr 

* 5 
» 
ft 
ft* 

Adult 

l 

Other 

Federal 

i 

407.884  Grounds  Keeper 

8 

2 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

(3) 

010500  Ornamental  Horticulture 

423.883  Farm  Hand*  General 

20  ; 

18 

0 

0 

400.  Farm  Manager*  Owner 

125 

0 

0 

0 

or  Supervisor 

s' 

60 

0 

0 

0 

010100  Agricultural  Production 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160201  Ranch  Operation 

TOTAL 

145 

18 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 

624.281  Mechanic*  Farm 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Equipment 

. 4 

0 

0 

0 

170 304  Farm  Engine  Repair 

53 

o ; 

0 

0 

010300  Agricultural  Mechanics 

TOTAL 

7 

0 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(50) 

250.258  Salesman*  Insurance 

5 

1 

a 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

J 

041300  Insurance 

250.258  Salesman;  Real  Estate 

6 

1 

^ **  i 

0 

0 

” '■™  ■ 1 ™ ■ 1 ■ ' 

1 

0 

0 

10 

(6) 

041700  Real  Estate 

★Alfalfa*  Grant*  Kay*  Hajor*  Garfield*  Noble*  Pawnee*  Blaine*  Kingfisher*  Logan  and  Payne  Counties 
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NORTH-CENTRAL  REGION 


CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS' 

J 

OESC 

Registrants 

public 

Fedfei 

tal 

Private  Schools 

h 

n § 
* 
a 

w a 

S-f  8 

£1 

ft  g 

a < 

Adult 

Other 

Federal 

250. 

Sales 

no 

40 

0 

0 

thru 

Occupations 

259. 

(Commodities) 

290.000 

Sales  Clerk 

290 

45 

0 

0 

X. 

292.000 

Rout  email 

45 

6 

0 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

040200 

Apparel  and  Accessories 

6 

0 

0 

0 

040300 

Automotive 

5 

0 

0 

0 

040600 

Food  Distribution 

4 

0 

; 0 

0 

040800 

General  Merchandise 

1 

0 

0 

0 

040900 

Hdv. . Bldg.  Mat. , Farm 

and  Garden  Supplies 

0 

0 

0 

0 

041400 

International  Trade 

20 

0 

i 0 

0 

042000 

Retail  Trade 

1 

0 

0 

043100 

Wholesale  Trade 

1 

0 

0 

0 

041600 

Petroleum 

1 

0 

0 

0 

010200 

Agricultural  Supplies 

and  Services 

1 

0 

0 

0 

041000 

Home  Furnishings 

4 

0 

0 

> 0 

010400 

Agriculture  Products 

SUBTOTAL 

445 

91 

45 

0 

0 

0 

1 

> 0 

308 

1 
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1 

CLUSTERS  OP  OCCUPATIONS 

DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

1 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

gfJ  o 
to  cn 
TO  w 

h-  n 

to 

rr 

H 

§ 

rt 

to 

Public 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

Reimbursed 

Public 

Public 

| -uo« 

Adult 

MDTA 

Other 

Federal 

TOTAL 

599 

137 

70 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10  , 

381 

079.378  Dental  Assistant 

16 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

6 

070101  Dental  Assistant 

W?  “ 1 

078.381  ' Medical  Laboratory 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Technician 

078.381  Medical  Laboratory 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Assistant 

4F  | 

I- 

, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

070203  Medical  Laboratory 

Technician 

TOTAL 

10 

0 

,0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

075.378  Nurse  * Registered 

114 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

070301  Nurse*  Associate 

0 

17  ! 

0 

0 

Nurse,  Diploma 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nurse,  Baccalaureate 

TOTAL 

114 

1 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

96 

079.378  Nurse*  Vocational 

135 

2 

0 

0 

j 

20 

0 

0 

Q 

113 

070302  LFN 
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CLUSTERS  OP  OCCUPATIONS 

\ 

DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

Supply 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

OESC 

Registrants 

public 

Federal 

! ^ 
4 

g 

O 

o 

M 

CD 

g*E 

H 

a c 
n 
cn 
ID 
Pi 

if! 

si  ■ 

o c 
n 
» 

(D 

Pi 

Adult 

r. 

? 1 

Other 

Federal 
i 

355.678  Nurse  Aide 
Tj 

n --  A 

253 

95 

1 

0 

79 

0 

24 

0 

54 

070303  Nurse  Aide 

^079.378  Surgical  Technician 

: 2 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

. j 

0 

1 

0 

1 

070305  Surgical  Technician 

,078*368  Dental  Hygienist 

1 

7 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

7 

070102  Dental  Hygienist 

079*366  Inhalation  Therapy 
Technician 

6 

J 

0 

0 

0 : 

i 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

' 

0 

6 

070903  Inhalation  Therapy 
Technician  or  Aide 

079.368  Medical  Assistant 

24 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 1 

070904  Medical  Assistant 

t 

249.388  Medical  Record  Clerk 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

070991  Medical  Record  Clerk 

4 

i 

1 

1 

1 
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SUPPLY 
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Supply 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 
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0ESC 
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s 

gs 

J-1  B 
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s. 

w s* 

S-f  S 

si- ' 

° fi 

m 

(D 

Adult 

1 

Other 

Federal 

? 

» I 

s- 

s- 

h* 

V 

219.388  Hard  Clerk 

6 

0 

feL 
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5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

316.884 

Meat' Cutter 

5 

2 

0 

0 
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But  cher  1 

1 

0 

0 

0 
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Boner  or  Skinner 

3 | 

0 

o 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

172903 

Butcher 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Heat  Cutter 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 

7 
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Furniture  Upholsterer 

0 
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0 

0 
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Cabinet  Maker 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 
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OESC 
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rt  C 
H 
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rt 
P>- 
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s 
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Federal 

86 1 * 381  Brick  Layer 
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TOTAi 

7 

4 

11 
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2 

/ ' 

o o J 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

2 

o 

4-r 

0 

0 

2 

171004  Masonry 

659.883  He„.vy  Equipiaent 
Operator 

30 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

171003  Hoavy  Equipment 
Operator 

J — 1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

I 

1 

O 
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CLUST 

r 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

SRS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
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DEMAND 

OESC 

Registrants 

Public 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

Reimbursed 

Public 

[ Non-  | 

[Reimbursed  j 
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£ 

c 

h-1 

rt 

e 
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Federal 

407.834 

Grounds  Keeper 

8 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0’ 

0 

2 
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421.883 

Farm  Hand,  General 

17 

1 10  ■ 

0 

0 

400. 
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80 

o 

0 

0 
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27 

0 

0 

0 

010100 
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0 

0 

0 

0 
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97 

i 10 

27 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

60 
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8 

0 

0 

0 

£qui pment 

0 

0 

0 

0 

170304 

Farm  Engine  Repair 

30 

0 

I 0 

0 

010300 

Agricultural  Mechanics 
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8 j 

t 0 ; 

30 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

(22) 

250.258 

Salesman,.  Insurance 

7 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0*1300 

Insurance 
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Salesman*  R«al  Estate 

4 

1 

0 

0 

* 

m 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

J-H  ■■■■  »■'"! 

0 

■ r hj  — 

3 

— f -r+ 
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Real  Estate 

“ “■  ""  Jp4^  — ™ ™ ™ ■ — “■  “■ 

Washington,  Nowata,  Craig,  Ottawa,.  Rogers,  Mayes,  and  Delaware  Counties 


o 
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DEMAND 
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— 
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0 
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1 i 
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o 
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0 
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1 . 

-X_ 
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0 

0 
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o 

0 
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i J 

2 

o 

o 

0 
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1 
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o 

o 
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1 
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V 

V 

o 

o 

0 
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1 

V 
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o 

0 
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0 1 

0 

0 

0 
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3 

V 

o 

V 

o 

0 
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- 0 

0 
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■ 
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NORTHEAST  REGION 


CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

1 

DEMAND; 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

2?  o 

™ cn 

OQ  C/J 

» ° 
rt 

i 

rr 

in 

Public 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

Reimbursed 

Public 

♦u  52 i 

coo 

03 

ft 

CL 

| Adult 

§ 

52 

1 

Other 

Federal 

2 49.263 

Claims  Clerk 

0 

0 

O 

0 

i 

209.38* 

Statement  Clerk 

0 

0 

0 

0 

215.488 

Payroll  Clerk 

8 

3 

0 

0 

219 . 388 

Interest  Clerk  1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

217,388 

Transit  Clerk 

0 

o 

0 

o 

249.368 

New  Account  Clerk 

6 

3 

0 

0 

249.368 

Credit  Clerk 

0 

0 

0 

0 

219.488 

Accounting  Clerk 

35  ! 

3 

1 

0 I 

0 

219.488 

Insurance  Checker 

0 

0 

o 

0 

211.368 

Cashier 

10 

5 

0 

0 

212.368 

Teller 

8 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

69 

0 

140100 

Accounting 

and  ComPutlnE 

SUBTOTAL 

107 

49 

6 

0 

69 

0 

1 

0 

(18) 

209.388 

Clerk-Typist 

25 

22 

0 

2 

219.388 

General  Office  Clerk 

50 

47 

0 

9 

1 

219.388 

Sorting  Clerk 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

59 

0 

0 

0 

| 140300 

Filing  and 

Of  fice 

> 

Ma chines 

- 

51 

0 

i 20 

O 

j 140900 

Typing  and 

Related 

SUBTOTAL 

?5  ; 

69 

110 

0 

! 20  ! 

0 

11  t 

0 

(135) 

1 

1 

O 
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CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

" 1 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

OESC 

Registrants 

Public 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

Reimbursed 

Public 

pd  k! 

s-g-g 

m EL  1 
i*  sr 

n £ 

N 

(fl 

- 

CU 

Adult 

§ 

ta 

Other 

Federal 

205*368 

Personnel  Clerk 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

140600 

Personnel*  Training 

and  Related 

201*368 

Secretary 

50 

21 

0 

8 

202*388 

Stenographer 

33 

14 

20 

0 

52 

o 

0 

0 

140700 

Secretary  or 

Stenographer 

SUBTOTAL 

83 

35 

52 

0 

0 

20 

8 

0 

(32) 

TOTAL 

270 

155 

168 

0 

89 

20 

20 

0 

(192) 

213*782 

Tab  Machine  Operator 

4 

1 

0 

0 

213.582 

Keypunch  Operator 

35 

10 

0 

2 

213.382 

Card-Tape  Converter 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Operator 

4 

0 

54 

0 

140200 

Business  Data  Processing 

TOTAL 

42 

13 

4 

0 

54 

0 

2 

0 

(31) 

001*281 

Draftsman , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Architectural 

003*281 

Draftsman,  Electrical J o 

1 

0 

0 1 

1 

! 
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CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

DEMAND 

' SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

OESC 

Registrants  | 

Public 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

ss? 

Z E* 

h-  cr 

rt  s 
1 ** 

►V  Sri  tS 
COO 

sr  ? 

H*  Of* 

° n 

m 

ft 

ft- 

Adult 

ft- 

•n  o 

ft  rt 
ft*  & 
ft  ft 
H ii 
ft 

003.281 

Draftsman,  Electronics 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0L0.281 

Draftsman,  Geological 

0 

0 

0 

0 

017.281 

Draftsman,  Hap 

2 

2 

0 

0 

005.281 

Draftsman,  Civil 

0 

0 

0 

0 

007.281 

Draftsman,  Mechanical 

4 

2 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

V i 

0 

160103 

Architectural 

Technology 

9 

0 

0 

0 

160198 

Drafting  and  Design 

8 

0 

0 

& 

171300 

Drafting 

TOTAL 

6 

5 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

C 17  J 

' 

029.281 

Technician,  Laboratory 

15 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 ! 

8 

160105 

Chemical  Technolog; 

005.181 

Technician , Civil 

0 

1 

0 

0 

018.188 

Surveyor 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

160106 

Civil  and  Highway 

Technology 

TOTAL 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1) 

003. 181 

Technician , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Electrical 

- 

O 
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1 

CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

w o 

GQ  W 
l-1*  O 
to 
rr 
K 

B 

rt 

to 

Public 

Federal 

j Private  Schools 

Reimbursed 

Public 

3SS 

se* 

n> 

LU 

> 

CL 

c 

n 

MDIA 

Other 

Federal 

003.181  Technician 

0 

0 

h 

0 

0 

Electronics 

i 

3 

0 

0 

0 

160108  Electronics  Technology 

0 

0 

o 

0 

160109  Electro-Mechanical 

Technology 

TOTAL 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

(4) 

012.288  Technician, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Industrial 

019.281  Technician  > 

4 

2 

0 

o ! 

Quality  Control 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160111  Industrial  Technology 

TOTAL 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

710.281  Instrument  Man 

0 

0 

0 

0 

600.280  Instrument  Maker 

0 

0 

0 

0 

019.281  Technician, 

0 

o : 

0 

0 

Ins  tr  uraen  t at ion 
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0 

*-  0 

0 

160112  Instrumentation 

Technology 

0 

0 

o 

0 

172100  Instrument  Repair 

TOTAL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o a 
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NORTHEAST  REGION 


CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 


71 

J0O  7.181  Technician , 
Mechanical 


TOTAL 


020.188  Programmer,  Scientific 


139.288  Writer,  Technical 


213.382  Digital  Computer 
Operator 

2 19 . 388  P rogr ammer , Detail 
020.188  Programmer,  Business 

TOTAL 


SUPPLY 


DEMAND 


w O 

.i>  m 

(to  Vi 
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(0 


0 

10 

15 


to 
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so 
o*  H- 


g- 

S 

to 

ID 
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3 
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20 

20 
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0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 
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£ £ 
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P 


0 

0 


0 

0 


10 

h 

s 

(? 

Vi 

S* 

o 


DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 


0 

0 


0 

0 


(1) 


* 


CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 


180113  Mechanical  Technology 
160109  Electro-Mechanical 
Technology 


T 


(21) 


160117  Scientific  Data 
Processing 


160197  Technical  Writing 


160401  Computer  Science 
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SUPPLY  ] 
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MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 
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Federal 
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G | 
H1 

B 
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Hi 

! o e 

B 

n> 

O- 
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IM 
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B 
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it  it 
i-t  H 
ft 
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196.283 

Commercial  Pilot 

0 

0 

'0 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

ay 

160601 

Commercial  Pilot 
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0 
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1971 


EAST-CENTRAL  REGION 


CLUSTERS  QP  OCCUPATIONS 

DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

OESC 

Registrants! 

Fd>lic 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

pO 

B-8, 

U8- 

° e 

(rt 

CL 

Non- 

Reimbursed 

Public 

Adult 

‘ 3 

Other 

Federal 

810.782 

Welding  Machine 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Operator 

810.884 

18 

25 

0 

10 

thru 

b 1 

- 

812.884 

Welder 

816.782 

Flame  Cutter  Machine 

0 

1 

0 

0 

' 

Operator 

1 

816.884 

Flame  Cutter,  Hand 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

9 

0 

172306 

Welding 

32 

0 

0 

0 

010300 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

(Welding) 

TOTAL 

18 

27 

44 

0 

.9 

0 

10 

0 

<72) 

526.781 

Baker 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

■ 

* 0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

172901 

Baker 

313.131 

Chef 

0 

0 

0 

: 0 

313.381 

Cook 

33 

20 

o 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

172902 

Cook/ Chef 

TOTAL 

33 

20 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

11 
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EAST-CENTRAL  REGION 


CLUSTERS  0*  OCCUPATIONS 

DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

3T|  | 

5“ ! 1 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

0ESC 

Registrants  ( 

Public 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

Reimbursed 

Public 

\ 

*p  9*  sfi 
C <D  o 

tv 

ft  e 

ft 

w 

ft 

o- 

Adult 

MDTA 

1 

Other 

Federal 

952,782 

Power  Plant  Operator 

1 

0 

0 

0 

950.782 

Stationary  Engineer 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

173200 

Stationary  Energy 

TOTAL 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

316.884 

Meat  Cutter 

20 

5 

0 

0 

521.381 

Butcher 

0 

2 

0 

0 

525.884 

Boner  or  Skinner 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

172903 

Butcher 

r m 

1 

0 

0 

0 

172903 

Meat  Cutter 

TOTAL 

20 

7 

1 1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

12 

780.381 

Furniture  Upholsterer 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U) 

173500 

Upholstery 

66b. 280 

Cabinet  Maker 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

669.380 

Mill  Man 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

173601 

Cabinet  Making 

TOTAL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

| 0 

1 

t 


O 

ERIC 
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EAST-CENTRAL  REGION 


CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

% 

DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

W W 

H 

'» 

rT 

CO 

Public 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

Reimbursed 

Public 

W 53 

e So 

* 1 
n 

Adult 

§ 

P 

Other 

Federal 

861.381  Brick  Layer 

2 

3 

0 

0 

■ 

844.884  Cement  Mason 

2 

2 

0 

0 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, 

171004  Masonry 

TOTAL 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

<D 

659.883  Heavy  Equipment 

10 

9 

0 

6 

* . 
% 

Operator  1 

“0 

0 

0 

0 

(5) 

171003  Heavy  Equipment 

1 

Operator 

< 

■fc 

H 

H 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

+ k 

I 


O 

ERLC 

U^i.rrii^rrr.Ti^in  \ 
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MID-EASTERN  REGION* 


CLUS1 

1 



SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

A 

' CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

/ 

ERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

1 

DEMAND 

O 
ft>  tTl 

■US 

to 

rt 

H 

8 

rt 

tn 

Public 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

Reimbursed 

Public 

IV  9 

h* 

O C 
H 
a 
A 
H- 

Adult 



§ . 
9 

Other 

Federal 

. 407. 8S4 

Grounds  Keeper 

10 

2 

0 

5 

> 

0 

o 

0 

0 

3 

010500 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

*421.883 

Farm  Hand,  General 

15 

7 

0 

0 

?400. 

Farm  Manager,  Oner 

I 

or  Supervisor 

90 

0 

0 

0 

L 

p 

24 

0 

0 ' 

0 

010100 

Agricultural  Production 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

160201 

Ranch  Operation 

TOTAL 

105 

7 

25 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

73 

624.281 

Mechanic,  Farm 

5 

2 

15 

1 

Equipment 

0 

0 

0 

0 

170304 

Farm  Engine  Repair 

29 

0 

0 

0 

010300 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

total 

* 

5 

2 

29 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

(42) 

250.258 

Salesman,  Insurance 

8 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 . 

041300 

Insurance 

250.258 

Salesman,  Real  Estate 

3 

0 

“ — * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

3 | 

041700 

Real  Estate 

*Wagoner,  Cherokee,  Adair,  Okmulgee,  Muskogee,  Sequoyah,  ;^d  Haskell  Counties 
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SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

£3 

0Q  9? 
i H-  O 
» 
rt 
* 

& 

! ft 
(ft 
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Federal 

Private  Schools 

50 

g-I 

SI- 

n 6 
» 
<D  ' 

srr 

°§ 

ft 

1 

ft 

i 

£ 

[ 

Other 

Federal 

45 

51 

+ 

0 

* 

0 
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123 

i 41 

0 

0 

20 

9 

0 

0 

3 

0 , 

0 [ 

0 
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0 

0 
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Automotive 

1 

2 
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0 ' 

0 
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■h  1 
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1 ■ 
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0 
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0 

0 
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# | 

8 

0 

0 

0 
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Agriculture  Products 

JL§8 
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32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

i — 

V 

■ 

CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 


250-  Sales 

thru  Occupations 

259.  (Commodities) 

290.000  Sales  Clerk 

292.000  Routemsn 
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NET  ADDITIONAL  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

1971 


MID-EASTERN  REGION 


CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

* 

DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

1 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

sd  O 

fir  w 

w S3 

(n 

rr 

*1 

B 

! rt 

tn 

Fid)  11c 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

1 

hd  # 
i—1  a 

H*  s* 
n> 

CL 

pd  55 

pi  ' 

ft  C 

m 

A 

CL 

Adult 

g 

Other 

Federal 

355.878  Nurse  Aide 

106 

90 

16 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

' " 1 

(9) 

" 



070303  Nurse  Aide 

0^9 *378  Surgical  Technician 

3 ! 

0 

0 

. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

i 

070305  Surgical  Technician 

0^8*368  Dental  Hygienist 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

= 3 

070102  Dental  Hygienist 

079*368  Inhalation  Therapy 
Technician 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 \ 

0 

0 

A 

4 

^7090 3 Inhalation  Therapy 
Technician  or  Aide 

070*368  Medical  Assistant 

17 

o 

5 

0 

o 

0 : 

0 

0 

12 

070904  Medical  Assistant 

249*388  Medical  Record  Clerk 

2 1 

1 

0 

0 

p I 

0 

r 

0 

0 

1 

070991  Medical  Record  Clerk 

I 

! I 

i 

i 

^W#H.rii|ll  |t 


'■h  K- 
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MID-EASTEBK  REGION 


CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

r 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

0ESC 

Registrants 

public 

Federal 

** 

< 

ft 

to 

B* 

o 

1 H- 
u> 

DEMAND 

jo 

&£. 

!E§- 

o c 
n 

Cl 

Non- 

Reimbursed 

Public 

Adult 

| 

Federal 

o 

n 

ar 

ro 

h 

1 

219,383 

Ward  Clerk 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

4 

079902 

Ward  Clerk 

100.  388 

Medical  Record 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

Technician 

- t- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

070201 

Medical  Record 

Technician 

201.368 

Medical  Secretary 

14 

0 

0 

0 

15  ; 

0 

0 

0 

Cl)  | 

070911 

Medical  Secretary 

781.884 

Cutter > Hand  or 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Machine 

785 . 381 

Seamstress 

0 

2 

0 

1 

786. 

Sewing  Machine 

20 

34 

0 

0 

Operator 

o 

0 

0 

0 

090202 

Clothing  Prr ducticr. 

TOTAL 

22 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

(17) 

215.388 

Bookkeeping  Machine 

10 

3 

0 

6 

Operator 

210.388 

Bookkeeper , Hand 

18 

23  , 

1 

0 

4 
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CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

r— 

Sl'FPLY 

DEMAND 

MINUS 

SUPPLY 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

i» 

DEMAND 

OESC 

Registrants 

Public 

Federal 

| Private  Schools 

Reimbursed 

Public 

pa  sa: 
coo 

SB"? 

1°  * 

Ul 

to 

(X 

> 

A- 

C 

1— 

[T 

H 

i 

Other 

Federal 

- - J - 1 

249.268  Claims  Clerk 

0 

0 

0 

0 

209.388  Statement  Clerk 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

> 215.488  Payroll  Clerk 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

219*388  Interest  clerk 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*217.388  Transit  Clerk 

5 

3 

0 

0 

249*368  Nett  Account  Clerk 

8 

6 

0 

0 

1 

249.368  Credit  Clerk 

0 

0 

0 

0 

219.488  Accounting  Clerk 

22 

7 

0 

0 

219.488  Insurance  Checker 

o 

0 

0 

0 

211.368  Cashier 

9 

6 

0 

1 

212.368  Teller 

8 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

140 J 00  Accounting  and  Computing 

SUBTOTAL 

87 

52 
™ ™ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

U 

3 

20 

___________ 

209.388  Clerk-Typist 

40 

70 

0 

11 

219*388  General  Office  Clerk 

54 

62 

0 

12 

219.388  Sotting  clerk  . ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 

18 

0 

0 

0 

140300  Filing  and  Office 

Macbi nes 
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0 

15 

0 

140900  Typing  and  Related 

SUBTOTAL 

94 

152 

18 

0 

15 

0 

23 

0 

(114) 

1 

* 

1 t 
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MID-EASTERN  REGION 


CLUSTERS  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

+ 1 

demand 

SUPPLY 

j|  « gj 

Q_£_i 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

0ESC 

Registrants 

Public 

Federal 

Private  Schools 

Reimbursed 
Public  1 

gs? 

SI* 

A# 

Adult 

Other 

Federal 

007.181 

Technician, 

0 

1 

1 + 

0 

0 | 

Me  ch  aril cal  | 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160113 

Mechanical  Technology 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160109 

Ele  ct  ro-Mechani cal 

Technology 

TOTAL 

0 

1 

° 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1) 

m 

020.188 

Prograwett  Scientific 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160117 

Scientific  Data 

J 

Processing 

139.286 

Writer*  Technical 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160197 

Technical  Writing 

213.382 

Digital  Computer 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Operator 

219.388 

Programmer*  Detail 

0 

0 

o 

0 

020.188 

Programmer,  Business 

7 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

o 

0 

: 

160401 

Computer  Science 

TOTAL 

7 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

(1) 

Jr* 
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Lft 

M3 
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DEMAND 

SUPPLY 

DEMAND 

minus 

Supply 

CLUSTERS  OF  PROGRAMS 

OESC 

Registrants 

Public 

Fede' 

tal 

Private  Schools 

1 — ■ ■ 

II 

H-  tf 
n £ 
n 

VI 

r*. 

Iff 

! A 
Os 

-1 

M 

rr 

s 

S3 

Other 

Federal 

196 . 283 

Commercial  Pilot 

0 

0 1 

r0  i 

0 

0 

0 

<j 

0 

0 

160601 

Commercial  Pilot 

168.168 

Safety  Man 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

168. 168 

Building  Inspector 

4 

3 

0 

0 

373- 

Fireman 

3 

0 

0 ! 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

160602 
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SUPPLY 
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MINUS 
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Federal 
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0 

0 
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0 
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Diesel  Mechanic 
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3 

0 

0 
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■ 

0 
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(68) 
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Radio  and  TV  Repair 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 

u 
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. 
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Air  Conditioning 

O 
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Appliance  Repairman 

8 

0 

i 

0 

0 
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0 

7 
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Appliance  Repair 

807. 381 

Auto  body  Repairman 

8 
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0 
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812.884  Welder 
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Farm  Hand,  General 
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44 
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44 
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Mechanic,  Farm 
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0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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Farm  Engine  Repair 

15 

0 

0 

0 

010300 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

TOTAL 

5 

0 
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0 

0 

0 
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! 0 
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Real  Estate 
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CHAPTER  III 


A DESCENDING  RANK  ORDERING  OF  PROGRAM  CLUSTERS 
BY  STATEWIDE  NET  MANPOWER  DEMAND 

In  this  chap  ter , a descending  rank  order  of  program  clusters  by 
statewide  net  manpower  demand  is  presented.  The  program  cluster  with 
the  greatest  net  manpower  demand  is  ranked  one  (l)  while  the  program 
cluster  with  the  least  net  manpower  demand  is  ranked  sixty-seventh  (67). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  net  manpower  demand  figures  are 
only  projections , no;.  absolute  values.  Comparison  of  the  ranks  of 
specific  clusters  must  be  accompanied  by  an  examination  of  the 
difference  in  net  manpower  demand  between  the  clusters. 

The  rank  ordering  is  provided  here  as  a simple  analysis  of  the 
interfacing  tables.  It  may  be  used  to  quickly  identify  program  clusters 
in  which  training  is  needed  on  a statewide  basis.  In  addition,  a quick 
check  of  the  net  manpower  requirements  for  a particular  occupation  on  a 
regional  basis  ^sy  be  made. 
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Percent  Not 

in  Labor  Force 
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PI 

sli 

CL  jfi  ft 

Percent 

Employed 

Unrelated 

Percent 
Unemployed — 
Seeking 
Employment 

Total 

n O 

fr§3 

O ft  u 

&S-8 

G ft 

V 

04 

Percent  1 

In  Armed 
Forces  , 

H KC  H 
lone 

fl  ft  B « 
I-*  0 o 

0 Wd  g 

1 
a 

rt  3 I! 

& | 

Total 

a nf 

h.  xa  (D 
a ►*  H 

3-8  9\ 
§ " s 

ft  * 

& 

Percent  Not 
Continuing 
In  Program 

% 

090202 

p 

Clothing  Management 

(Production  and  Services) 

23 

0 

0 

23 

50 

2 

23 

75 

■■ 

2 

090203 

Food  Management,  Produc- 

■■ 

o> 

<1 

tion  and  Services 

13 

7 ' 

? 0 

20 

46 

7 

9 

62 

16 

^ 090298 

Home  Health  Aides** 

14 

1 10 

4 

CO 

54 

4 

9 

67 

5 

090296 

Occupational  Training 

i i 

Other** 

14 

10 

4 

26 

54  i 

4 

9 

67 

5 

090205 

Institutional  and  Home 

Management  Services** 

14 

io 

4 

26 

54  ; 

4 

9 

67 

5 

140000 

BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE 

1 

EDUCATION 

14O1O0 

Accounting  and  Computing** 

27 

. 8 

4 

39 

43 

1 

11 

■r 

55 

6 

140200 

Keypunch 

12 

14 

6 

32 

■ 1 

51 

L , 

0 

9 

60 

6 

36 

5 
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In  Labor  Force 
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Date 

m 
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Percent 

Employed 
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im 

H*  Pf  0 ’ O 

§ S'  h 8 

o o 

ft  Qu 

1 

a 

3 

rt 

lb 

Percent 

Continuing 

School 

*3  M 
O O flj 
h »i 

8 fr  § 

to  g P 
ft  rr 
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fr  o » id 

ti  ft  ft  Pi 

M h n 
© we 

B lb  O rr 
® 

S h-  ft 
rr  3 a 

oo  i 

i 

3 

1 rt 

& 

1 

d w 

E?  ft  A 
R-  to  m 
3 ft  O 

i S 8 

3 rt 

a >vr 

Sf « & 

1*8  * 
< P to 

tt  rt  to 

1 a 

c» 

w 

ft 

a. 

P n 
M ft  o 
h t*  ft 

£ € £ 

! a s 

B W O 
ft 

140200 

Business  Data  Processing 

(Unit  Records)  ; 

60 

13 

0 

73 

6 

13 

6 

25 

2 

22 

6 

140300 

Filing , Office  Machine** 

27 

8 

4 

39 

43 

1 

11 

55 

6 

140400 

Information,  Communication 

Occupations** 

27 

8 

4 

39 

43 

1 

n 

55 

6 

140500 

Material  Support,  Trans- 

r 

porting,  etc.** 

27 

8 

4 

39 

43 

1 

n 

55 

6 

140600 

Personnel,  ±reinlng»  and 

Related** 

27 

8 

4 

39 

43 

1 1 

n 

55 

6 

140700 

S tenographic , Secretarial » 

and  Related** 

27 

8 

4 

39 

43 

1 

u 

55 

. e 

140800 

Supervisory  and  Adminis- 

trative Management** 

27 

8 

4 

1 39 

43 

1 

li 

55 

6 

1 
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Percent  K 
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Percent 
In  Armed 
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Percent 
Unemployed — 
Not  Seeking 
Employment 

Total 

140900 

Typing  and  Related** 

' 27 

8 

4 

39 

43 

1 

11 

55  . 

6 

160000 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

-L 

f 

i 

160101 

Aeronautical  Technology** 

20 

5 

0 

25 

41 

8 

0 

49 

26 

160103 

Architectural  Technology** 

20 

5 

0 

25 

41 

8 

0 

49 

26 

160105 

Chemical  Technology 

50 

25 

i 0 

75 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

160106 

Civil  and  Highway  Tech** 

20 

5 

0 

25 

41 

8 

0 

49 

26 

160108 

Electronics  Technology 

23 

5 

0 

28 

45 

9 

0 

54 

18 

160109 

Electro-Mechanical  Tech** 

20 

5 

0 

25  ! 

41 

8 

0 

! 49 

26 

160110 

Environmental  Technology** 

20 

5 

0 

25 

41 

8 

0 

49 

26 

160111 

Industrial  Technology** 

20 

5 

0 

25 

41 

8 

0 

49 

* 

26 
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Data 
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« ® S 

H ft*  S O 

11*1*8 
i « 3 

I \ 

1 

3 

ft 

& 
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£.£•8 

<S 

8II 

Oi 

I 

pr 

WS7 

"I  8 

to  *9  a 
® t-  g 
® q rr 
prv! 

Jf* 

1 

a 

ft 

ty 

c n d 

3 ft  » 
K P»  *i 
9 rt  n 
O C (D 
E a 

3 ft 

o t( 

H*  ft  ® 
» N 

Is  a 

e 

ft  It 

* 

to 

(D 

O* 

*T5 

p 8 R 

ft  n 
h h-  re 
O 0 P 

$ 

■ I? 

rr 

160112 

Instilment  atlon  Tech- 
nology*-* 

20 

S 

0 

25 

41 

8 

0 

#■> 

49 

26 

160113 

Mechanical  Technology** 

20 

s 

0 

25 

! 41 

8 

0 

49 

26 

* 

160114 

Metallurgical  Technology** 

20 

5 

0 

25 

41 

8 

0 

49  ; 

26 

160117 

Scientific  Data 
Processing** 

20 

5 

0 

j 25 

41 

8 

0 

49 

26 

160197 

Technical  Writing** 

20 

5 

0 

25 

41 

8 

. 0 

49 

26 

A 

160198 

Drafting  and  Design** 

20 

5 

0 

1 25 

41 

8 

0 

49 

26 

160199 

i 

L 

Pr e-Technlcal » Technical 
Mathematics * Physics,  Etc. 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

n/a 

N/A 

160201 

f ! 

Ranch  Operation** 

20 

5 

0 

25  ! 

41 

8 

0 

49 

26 

160401 

Computer  Science  (Data  1 

rififiggping}**  1 

1-20 

5 

0 

_25 

41 

G 

o 

49 

26 
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Program 

Code 


160601 

160602 

160603 
£ 160604 

160605 
170000 

170100 

170102 

170200 


Program  Title 


ta 

|| 
Oi  ^ 

O- 


Commercial  Pilot 
Training** 

Fire  and  Safety 
Technology** 

Forestry  Technology*** 

Oceanography  Technology** 

Police  Science** 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 

Air  Conditioning 

Heating  and  Plumbing 

Appliance  Repair 


Percent  in  Labor  Force 


npwin 

cum  tr*  g ' ' 


8 


20 

20 

20 

20 

20 


36 

36 

29 


!-■  0 
to  v; 
f*  (V 

to  a 

a. 


5 

5 

5 

5 


o 

•tj  g 

L-  & 


20 

20 

20 


0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

2 

0 


H 

O 


Pwc-Anf  Not  in  Labor  Forc^ 
^3 


25 

25 

25 

25 

25 
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sr  B * 
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HP  8 
£ 


►* 

8 


58 

58 

49 


& 

r> 

s 


41 

41 

41 

41 

4! 


20 

20 

41 


8 

8 

8 

6 

8 


a 
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a 


SO  HP 

M 

8. 


13 

13 

8 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


H 

o 


c!  w ^ 
a ft  m 
pr  to  h 
3 ft  O 

g s 

rt 


Other  Data 

~3  * *3 

H (Vff  d g £ 


49 

49 

49 

49 


3^ 

33 

49 


26 

26 

26 

26 

26 


<0  R M 

9rB  tf 

* $ 
* 

n 

A 

a* 


S 


H **■  ft 
p e t» 

B a * 
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9 

9 

2 


rr 


K 

O 


22 

22 

32 


14 

14 

26 
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Data 
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G* 
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J 

O 

& 
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H* 

0 

m 
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a- 
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1 »,trs 
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3 h*  ro 

"s  t i 

i | 

O 

rt 

& 

o v v 
M*  ft  fi 
« n rt 

m <5  ^ 

bit  Mil 

< ta  m 
O rr  w 

8 1 
& 

Cl 

percent  Not 
Continuing 
in  Program 

170301 

Body  and  Fender 

30 

15 

3 

48 

27 

15 

0 

> 42 

io 

31 

20 

170302 

Auto  Mechanics 

32 

12 

1 

45 

33 

12 

0 

45 

10 

26 

21 

170399 

Auto  Farts,  Service 

Station** 

32 

12 

1 

45  ; 

33 

12 

0 

45 

10 

36 

21 

170401 

Aircraft  Mechanics 

19 

9 

1 

29 

37 

17 

o 

54 

17 

19 

2 

170600 

Business  Machines  Repair** 

31 

11 

1 

43 

35 

■ H 

1 

' 

p0 

\ 

7 

170700 

Commercial  Art 

12 

12 

i 

25 

52 

! 1 

1 

9 

oii 

7 

37 

16 

170702 

Display 

12 

12 

1 

25 

52 

! 7 

9 

68 

7 

37 

16 

170900 

Commercial  Photograph 

8 

19 

0 

27 

58 

2 

68 

5 

18  ! 

27 

171001 

Carpentry 

23 

18 

1 

47 

36 

9 

0 

45 

8 

28 

25 

171002 

Electricity 

20 

18 

0 

38 

31 

12 

o 

43 

19 

28 

34 
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O 
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* 

% 

P* 

B S 8 
3 
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ii  m 

lir 

rr 

171902 

Printing 

19 

17 

1 

37 

37 

ii 

6 

54 

9 

29 

26 

172302 

Machinist 

40 

6 

3 

49 

27 

16 

0 

43 

8 

26 

19 

172305 

Sheet  Metal 

29 

12 

0 

41 

33 

20 

0 

53 

6 

25 

24 

172306 

Welder 

35 

7 

1 

43 

; 38 

| 

12 

0 

50 

7 

27 

26 

172400 

Metallurgy  Occupations 

35 

7 

1 

43 

38 

12 

0 

50 

7 

| 27 

26 

172601 

Barber** 

r 

31 

11 

1 

43 

35 

11 

4 

50 

7 

172602 

* 

Cosmetology 

40 

8 

3 

51 

27. 

o 

16 

38 

11 

29 

24 

172700 

Plastics  Occupations** 

.31 

11 

1 

43 

35 

11 

4 

50 

7 

172801 

Fireman  Training** 

31 

11 

1 

43 

35 

11 

4 

50 

7 

172802 

i Lav  Enforcement  Training** 

31 

11 

1 

43 

35 

II 

4 

50 

7 

- 
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Total 

172900 

Quantity  Food 

Occupations** 

31 

11 

1 

43 

35 

a 

4 

50 

7 

172901" 

Baker** 

31 

11 

1 

43 

35 

n 

4 

50 

7 

172902 

Cook/Chef** 

31 

11 

l 

43 

35 

a 

4 

50 

7 

172903 

Butcher**  i 

31 

11 

l 

43 

35  ■ 

n 

4 

50 

7 

172904 

Waiter-Wai tress** 

3i 

11 

1 

43 

35 

a , 

it 

50 

7 

172100 

' Instrument  Maintenance 

and  Repair** 

31 

11 

1 

43 

35 

u 

4 ; 

50  ; 

7 

173100 

Small  Engine  ' *,pair^* 

31 

11 

1 

43 

35 

li 

4 

50 

7 

173200 

Stationary  Energy 

/ 

Sources  Occupations** 

A 

11 

1 

43 

35 

li 

4 

50 

7 

* 

A 
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n 
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FEDERAL  ORGANISATIONS  WHOSE  SUPPLY  t 

PROJECTIONS  ARE  ENTERED  IN  THE  OTIS  INTERFACING 

+ 

J 

1.  Bureau  of  Apprinticeship  and  Training 

2.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

3.  Community  Ac  t ion  Program 

4.  Guthrie  Job  Corp  Center  for  Women  « 

5.  Jobs  Optional  Program  CMDTA-OJT) 

6.  Migrant  Education  j 

7.  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  - Job  Opportunity  in  the  Business  ^ 

Sector  (NAB-JQBS) 

8.  NYC  Out  of  School 

9.  Labor  Education  Advancement  Program  (LEAP) 

10.  Public  Service  Careers  Program 

11.  Supplemental  Training  and  Employment  Program  (STEP) 

12 . Outreach 

13.  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN) 

| 

14.  McAlester  Model  Cities  CUT  Program 

15.  Oklahomans  for  Indian  Opportunity 

16.  Tulsa  Urban  League,  Jobs  Unlimited , and  OJT  Program 
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If  secondary 
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Adult 
Programs 


I 


Post -Secondary 
Programs 


IS 


Hof  A 

Programs 


Student  Accounting  System 


Private 

School 

Programs 


; Oklahoma 
I Association 
of  Private 
I Schools 


ii- 


Bacca Laura ate 
and  Diploma 
KM  Programs 


Board  Of  Nurse 
Registration  and 
Nurse  Education^ 


1 


Federal 
Pro a rams 


Governor’s 
Comprehensive 
Manpower 
il  Planning  Staff! 


V 


Job  L 
jSeekersI 


Oklahoma 

Bnploymenfc 

Security 

Coranission 


Manpower 
Supply  Data 
Sources 


T 


A , 


1967  Manpower  | 
Survey  j 
(Comprehensive  }, 


1970  UPDATE 

1969  Manufacturing 

Manpower 

Survey 

Selected 

Service 

Occupations 

Survey 


1970  Health 
Manpower 
Survey 


Oklahoma  State 
University 
Farm  Manpower 
Projection 


OESC 

Ecor  iini  C 
Conditions 
Data 


T 

JL. 


i 


Oklahoma  Employment 
Security  Commission 


Division  of 
Planning » and 


Research* 

Evaluation 
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91*  Mendine,  Louis  and  others.  A Vocational  Exploration  Program  for  Ninth  Grade 
Students  at  Sparks  Junior  High  School*  Sparks,  Nevada , no  date*  1 p« 

92*  Michigan*  Bibliography  of  Guidance  and  Guidance  Related  Materials*  The 
Wayne  County  Intermediate  School  District,  301  City  - County  Building* 

Detroit,  Michigan  48226*  Reproduced  by  the  Assist  Center  is:  101367. 

No  date.  61  p. 
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93.  Michigan.  An  Educational  Fiaza  Plan  for  Sault  Ste-Marie.  Title  HI, 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 * July  1968.  10  p* 

94.  Michigan*  A Guide  for  Effective  Learning*  The  Core  and  General  Educa- 

tlon  Committee*  Department  of  E f3  .at ion*  March  1968.  4 p. 

95.  Michigan.  Ingram  County1 s Educational  Exchange  Program  Titled:  World 

Understanding  and  Comparative  Cultures.  Title  III*  Project  Director: 

Ronald  E.  Matt,  Okemos  High  School,  Okemos*  Michigan  48864*  various 
mimeographed  pages. 

96.  Michigan.  Opportunities  for  the  8 out  of  10  Students  who  will  not  corar 
plete  College;  The  Future  of  Vocational  Education  in  Michigan*  the  Heed* 
the  Plan*  the  Legislation*  Legislative  Committee  for  Michigan  Vocational 
Directors  Association,  no  date.  11  P- 

97.  Michigan*  Purposes  and  Procedures  of  the  Michigan  Assessment  of  Education. 

Assessment  Report  Humber  One.  Department  of  Education,  August  1969.  10  p. 

98.  Michigan.  A Vertically  Integrated  Occupational  Curriculum  for  Schools  in 
Michigan*  Michigan  State  University,  Department  of  Educai.  Jn*  February 

1968,  6th  Draft,  for  discussion  only.  6 p* 

99-  Michigan.  Youth  Serve  the  Community*  The  Community  School  and  Its  Adminis 
tratlon*  Vol*  7,  Ho.  12,  Mott  Institute  for  Community  Improvement*  East 
Lansing,  August  1969.  6 p. 

100.  Minnesota*  Family  Life — Human  Relations  K-l?  Curriculum  Guide.  Hibbing 

Public  Schools,  Hibbing,  Minnesota,  1969*  804  p, 

101.  Minnesota.  Work  Opportunity  Center*  Minnesota  Public  Schools,  Minneapolis* 

Minnesota*  July  1968*  10  p . 

102.  Mississippi.  Planning  Educational  Solutions  for  Problems  Caused  by  Techno- 

logical and  Social  Displacement  of  Hegro  Families  in  the  Deep  South.  A 
report  to  the  U.  S,  Commissioner  of  Education' on  Activities,  Findings  and 
Program  Proposals  resulting  from  an  ESEA-Title  III  Planning  Grant  under 
Public  Law  89-10*  submitted  by  Otis  W,  Allen*  Supt.*  Leflore  County  School 
District*  Greenwood,  Miss.,  January  31*  1969.  105  p. 

103.  Missouri*  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Education  Laboratory  Annual  Report, 

1969.  (Discusses  CEMKEL  Programs  in  math*  aesthetic  ed-art  and  theatre) 

104.  Missouri.  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Education  Laboratory  Newsletter* 
Fall*  1968*  {Discusses  aesthetic  ed  prog tar 

105.  Missouri*  Developments  in  English  at  Horton  Watkins  High  School,  St*  Louis 

County*  School  District  of /the  City  of  Ladue,  Missouri.  Revised,  October 
1969*  12  p. 

^06.  Missouri*  Developments  in  Foreign  Language  at  Horton  Watkins  High  School* 
St.  Louis  Cbunty*  School  District  of  the  City  of  Ladue*  Missouri.  Revised, 
February  1969*  8 p*  , 
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107.  Missouri.  Developments  in  Mathematics  at  Horton  Watkins  High  School,  St. 

Louis  County,  School  District  of  ^the  City  of  Ladue,  Missouri.  Revised, 
October  1963.  8 p. 

108.  Missouri.  Developments  in  Science  at  Horton  Watkins  High  School  , St.  Louis 

County,  School  District  of  the  City  of  Ladue,  Missouri.  Revised,  November 
1969.  6 p. 

109.  Missouri.  Developments  In  Social  Science  at  Horton  Watkins  High  School, 

St.  Louis  Couuty,  School  District  of  the  City  of  Ladue,  Missouri.  Revised, 
November  1969.  11  p. 

■ 

110.  Missouri.  A Proposal  for  Behavioral  Enhancement  and  Pupil  Adjustment. 

Supported  under  Title  111,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
I'ublic  Law  89-10,  The  School  District  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Jauuary 
1967.  227  p. 

111.  Missouri.  Title  III  St.  Louis— ‘St.  Louis  County  Social  Studies  Project- 
Overview.  St.  Ann,  Missouri,  no  date.  6 p. 

112.  Missouri.  Using  the  Life  Career  Game  with  Ninth  Grade  Students:  A Pilot 

Study.  Richard  H.  Johnson,  counselor,  Research  Report,  Department  of 
'Tuldance,  University  of  Missouri  Laboratory  School,  September  1969.  7 p. 

113.  Mitchell,  John.  Curriculum  for  Industry  and  Technology  (The  Main  Street 
Plan).  Department  of  Industrial  Education  and  Technology,  Gorham  State 
College  of  the  University  of  Maine,  Gorham,  Maine,  no  date. 

114.  Moore,  Samuel  A.  II.  Strategies  for  Implementing  Exemplary  Programs  and 
Projects  in  Order  to  Make  Maximum  Change  in  the  Educational  Process. 

National  Conference  on  Exemplary  Programs  and  Projects,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
1969. 

115.  Morrison,  Edward  J.  and  Vivian  M.  Hudak.  Development  and  Evaluation  of 
an  Experimental  Curriculum  for  the  New  Quincy  (Mass.)  Vocational-Technical 
School.  Fourth  quarterly  technical  report,  a vocational  guldan'ce  plan  for 
junior  high  ^school.  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Pittsburgh,  March 
1966.  (ERIC  #ED  024  752) 

116.  Nevada.  Career  Orientation  and  Exploration • State  of  Jtfevada,  Vocational' 
Techulcal  and  Adult  Education  Division,  Carson  City,  Nevhda,  no  date.  94  p. 

117.  Nevada.  How  Can  Occupational  Information  be  Effectively  Presented  to  Stu- 

dents and  Young  Adults?  State  of  Nevada,  Department  of  Education,  Voca- 
tional-Technical and  Adult  Education  Division,  Carson  City,  Nevada, -no 
date . 2 p. 

118.  Nevada.  Present  Practices  Vocational  Guidance  (orientation,  counseling, 
and  testing).  State  of  Nevada,  Department  of  Education,  Vocational- 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  Division’,  Carson  City,  Nevada,  no  date. 

2 p. 

119.  Nevada.  Student  Self-Evaluation.  State  of  Nevada,  Department  of  Education, 
Vocational-Technical  and  Adult  Education  Division,  Carson  City,  Nevada,  no 
date.  6 p. 
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Nevada.  The  Vocational  Program  of  Ed  W.  Clark  High  School.  Ed  W.  ClarE 
High  School , 4291  West  Pennwood , Las  Vegas , Nevada,  May  1,  1967.  3 p. 

New  Hampshire.  A Curriculum  Guide  for  Home  Economics  in  New  Hampshire 
Grades  7-12.  New  Hampshire  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of 
Vocational  Education,  Concord,  1965.  188  p. 

New  Hampshire.  An  Evaluation  of  the  Curriculum  Guide  for  Home  Economics 
in  New  Hampshire  Grades  9“ 12.  R.C.U.,  New  Hampshire  Srate  Department  of 

Education,  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education,  Concord,  1968.  30  p. 

New  Jersey,  Anecdotal  Abstracts  from  an  Environment  for  Learning  Written 
at  the  1966  and  1967  Summer  Institutes  of  Technology  for  Children,  Helen 
L.  Beeler  School,  Marlton,  New  Jersey.  Sponsored  by  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Trenton  and  the  Ford  Foundation, 
no  date.  64  p. 

New  Jersey.  Checklist  for  Field  Trips  for  Introduction  to  Vocations. 
Department  of  Education s Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Trenton,  August  9, 

1968,  1 p. 

* 

New  Jersey.  COPE,  Cooperative  Education  Program  for  Prospective  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  Teachers;  Second  Annual  Report.  Ford  Founda- 
tion Grant  No.  67-290,  The  Department  of  Vocational-Technical  Education, 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  Rutgers — The  State  University,  New , Brunswick , - 
New  Jersey,  September  1969 * -15  p. 

New  Jersey.  Field  Trip  Form.  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of 
Vocational  Education,  Trenton,  no  date.  1 p.  ^ 

New  Jersey.  Focus  on  Vocational  Guidance  Report  of  1968.  Special  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Projects  funded  under  VEA  (1963),  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  225  West  State  Street,  Trenton 
08625,.  28  p. 

New  Jersey.  Happenings,  Technology  for  Children  Project.  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Trenton,  Vol.  3,  No.  1, 

1969,  4 p. 

New  Jersey.  Happenings,  Technology  for  Children  Project  in  the  Classroom. 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education,  Trenton, 
Vol.  2,  No.  9,  June  1969.  5 p. 

New  Jersey.  Introduction  to  Vocations  in  New  Jersey.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion * Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Director — 

Dr.  Margaret  Blair,  February  1969*  3 p. 

New  Jersey.  Introduction  to  Vocations  Previsitation  Report.  Department  of 
Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Trenton,  no  date.  1 p. 

New  Jersey.  Introduction  to  Vocations,  Suggestions  for  a Mechanical  Con- 
tracting Cycle.  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
Director— Dr Margaret  Blair,  Trenton,  1969. 

New  Jersey.  Introduction  to  Vocations,  Suggestions  for  a Transportation 
Cycle.  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Director — 
Dr.  Margaret  Blair,  Trenton,  1969. 
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New  Jersey.  Letters  from  Grant  School  Technology  For  Children  Project  Hap- 
penings. Division  of  Vocational  Education*  Department  of  Education*  Trenton* 
Vol.  2*  No.  6*  April  1969,  4 p. 

135. 

New  Jersey.  List  of  Materials  in  Job  Corps  Conservation  Centers  Reading 
and  Mathematics  Programs,  Department  of  Education*  Division  of  Vocational 
Education*  Trenton*  no  date,  5 p. 

136, 

New  Jersey.  A Psychological  Approach  to  Introduction  to  Vocations.  Charles 
Pulcrano*  Teacher-Coordinator  for  Introduction  to  Vocations,  Franklin  High 
School*  Somerset,  New  Jersey*  April  5,  1968,  2 p. 

137, 

New  Jersey.  Reflections  from  Bank  Street  Technology  for  Children  Project 
Happenings.  Division  of  Vocational  Education*  Department  of  Education, 
Trenton,  Vol.  2,  No.  6*  Match  1969.  4 p, 

f 

138, 

New  Jersey.  Revised  Guidelines  for  Speakers  for  Introduction  to  Vocations, 
Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Trenton*  August  9, 
1968.  1 p. 

139. 

New  Jersey.  Teaching  Materials  May  be  ordered  front  State  of  New  Jersey, 
Department  of  Education*  Division  of  Vocational  Education*  Trenton,  no 
date.  2 p. 

140. 

New  Jersey.  Technology  for  Children,  Monograph  #1,  status  Report.  Bureau 
of  Occupational  Research  Development,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 

New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education,  May  1969,  6 p. 

^ HI, 

T ' 

New  Jersey,  Technology  for  Children  Project  Beliefs,  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Trenton*  no  date,  2 p. 

142, 

New  Jersey.  Technology  for  Children  Project  Recommended  Procedures  for 
Safety  and  Use  of  Hand  Tools  In  the  Elementary  Classroom,  Prepared  by 
Richard  E,  Harnack*  Assistant  Director,  Technology  for  Children  Project, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Trenton, 
no  date.  16  p. 

143. 

New  Jersey.  Titles  for  Technology  for  Children  Project?  An  Annotated 
Bibliography*  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational 
Education*  Third  Printing,  1968,  101  p. 

144* 

New  Jersey.  Videotape  Technology  Reflections  Technology  for  Chldren  Pro- 
ject Happenings*  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Department  of  Education, 
Trenton,  Vol,  2,  No.  5,  February  1969*  4 p. 

145, 

New  Mexico.  The  Mexican  American?  Quest  for  Equality.  A report  by  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Mexican  American  education,  1968.  Pub*  the 
Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational  Laboratory,  Albuquerque*  10  p. 

146, 

New  Mexico*  Vocational  Core  Follow-Up  Study  (1967-68),  Hobbs  Municipal 
Schools,  Hobbs,  New  Mexico,  September  1,  1968. 

147* 

0 

New  Mexico,  The  Vocational  Core  Program  of  Hobbs  Municipal  Schools,  Pre- 
pared by  Bill  Barnad,  Assistant  Director,  R,C.U,*  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  May  1967,  Unlisted  page  numbers* 
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148.  New  Mexico.  Vocational  Education,  Grades  1-12.  Department  of  Vocation1 
Education,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  February  1969.  4 p. 

149-  New  York.  Board  of  Education-Ford  Foundation  Correlated  Curriculum  Pro- 
ject. Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  June  1968. 

150.  New  York..  Chronicle  Guidance  Publications,  Inc.,  Moravia,  New  York. 

(A  folder  Including:  Basic  Subscription  Services;  Occupational  Informa- 

tion Systems;  Equipment  & Materials;  Educational  & College  Counseling 
Information  & Materials;  Professional  Services,  Aids  6 Materials  for 
Counselors;  Elementary  Speech  & Motivational  Beading  Materials;  Price  List. 

151.  New  York.  Correlated  Curriculum.  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 

York  In  cooperation  with  the  Ford  Foundation,  April  1967.  7 p. 

152.  New  York.  Evaluation  Report  New  York  City  Board  of  Education- Ford  Founda- 

tion Correlated  Curriculum  Project  1967-68.  The  Psychological  Corporation, 
304  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  New  York,  November  1968.  127  p. 

153.  New  York.  Human  Relations  Education — A Catalog  of  Instructional  Materials. 
Human  Relations  Education  Project  of  Western  New  York,  A Cooperative 
Regional  Project  Funded  under  Title  III  of  ESEA,  no  date.  64  p. 

154.  New  Yo~k.  Improving  Process-Oriented  Education.  Eastern  Regional  Institute 
for  Education,  Syracuse,  New  York,  no  date.  8 p. 

155.  New  York.  Industrial  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School  Program  Motivation  for 

Learning  in  Kindergarten  to  Grade  4,  An  Experimental  Curriculum  Project. 
Limited  Distribution,  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Bureau 
of  Curriculum  Development,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1969.  237  p. 

156.  New  York.  Making  Industrial  Arts  Relevant  in  New  York  City.  Presented  at 

the  A-V.A.  Convention,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  7,  1969,  Morning 
Session  9:00-11:30  a.m. , Innovative  Industrial  Arts  Equipment,  New  York 
City -Schools,  1969.  5 p. 

157.  New  York.  Making  Industrial  Arts  Relevant  In  New  Yofk^Mty.  Presented  at 
the  A.V.A.  Convention,  Boston,  Mass.,  December  7,  1969,  Afternoon  Session 
2:00-3:30  p.m. , Innovative  Industrial  Arts  Programs  for  the  Orthopedically 
Handicapped  and  Mentally  Retarded  Students  In  New  York  City\  Schools,  1969. 
7p. 

158.  New  York.  Planning  for  Change — A Book  Abbut  New  York  City,  and  Bow  to 


(A  system  of  disseminating  occupational  education  information  for  career 
guidance) 

160.  New  York.  Report  on  Analysis  of  Some  Process-Oriented  Curricula » An 

Annotated  Listing.  Program  Report  R101,  Eastern  Regional  Institute  for 
Education,  Syracuse,  New  York,  October  1969.  33  P* 

161.  New  York.  Simulation  Games.  Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  School 

~ - "and  Library  Department,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022,  1969. 


Change  It.  Helped  by  C.  Richard  Hatch,  Associates,  Inc. 
for  Urban  Education,  2700  Broadway,  New  York.  172  p. 


159.  *lew  York.  Project  VOGUE.  Board  of  Cooperative  Education 
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1.62.  New  York.  Simulation  Games.  Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  School  and 
Library  Department,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022,  1969. 

163.  New  York.  Teacher's  Manual,  Planning  for  Change— Resource  Materials.  C. 
Richard  Hatch,  Associates,  Inc,  for  the  Center  for  Urban  Education,  2700 
Broadway,  New  York,  March  1,  1968.  Un-numbered . 

]64.  Norris  and  Sherman.  Source  Data  on  Perceptions  of  Parents  and  Children 
Regarding  Career  Planning.  American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto, 
California,  November  1966.  (ERIC  tfED  010  624) 


165 . North  Carolina.  Introductions  to  Vocations,  An  Elective  Course  for  All 
Ninth  Grade  Students.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  T.  N,  Stephens,  ,, 
State  Supervisor,  Raleigh,  no  date.  1 p. 

166.  Occupational  Guidance — A Selective  Bibliography,  Mimeo,,  no  date.  35  p, 

L67.  Ohio,  Academic  and  Cultural  Enrichment  Summer  Session',  June  23  to  August  1, 
1969,  Title  I Final  Import,  Warrensville  Heights  City  Schools,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  no  date.  18  p, 

168,  Ohio,  Caieer  Orientation  Program  for  All  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade  Students — 

Suggested  Guidelines  for  Program  Approval.  Department  of  Education,  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio,  August  1969,  2 p, 

169,  Ohio,  Classroom  Furniture  and  Equipment  for  Occupational  Lab.  Dayton  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio,  no  date.  10  p. 

170,  Ohio,  IACP,  Industrial  Arts  CUiriculum  Project,  The  Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  1969.  16  p. 

]?1.  Ohio.  IACF,  Rationale,  a Brief  Description,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  September  1968,  23  p, 

172.  Ohio.  Landing  Your  Job,  Dayton  Public  Schools,  Davton,  Ohio,  no  date. 

2 p, 

173.  Ohio.  The  Occupational  Work  Experience  Program,  Dayton  Public  Schools, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  no  date,  2 p, 

174.  Ohio.  Obic  Vocational  Interest  Survey,  Pre-Publication  Sepclmen  Set,  Har- 
court.  Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  Teat  Department,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. , 1969. 

175.  Ohio,  Ohioans  Need  Mo *5  Vocational  Training,  Ohio  State  Department  of 

Education,  no  da te,  2 p,  v 


176.  Ohio,  Opportunities  in  Vocational  Education.  Warren  City  Schools,  Warren, 
Ohio,  no  date,  20  p. 
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177.  Ohio,  Planning.  Ahead  for  the  World  of  Work  (Experimental  Copy  not  a Final 
Form).  Project  M7,  Louise  Vetter,  Director,  The  Center  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  Ohio  Sr ate  University,  Columbus,  no  date*  33  p* 

178.  Ohio.  Planning  Ahead  for  the  World  of  Work  Teacher  Manual  (Experimental 

Copy  not  a Final  Form),  project  M7,  Louise  Vetter,  Director,  The  Center 
for  Vocations*  and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio  State  Uuiversity,  Columbus, 
no  date , 14  p. 
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179.  Ohio.  Vocational  Development  of  Disadvantaged  Junior  High  School  Students. 

The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education*  The  Ohio  State  University* 
Columbus*  Avgust  1969.  88  p.  (Research  No.  41) 

180.  Ohio.  Vocational  Guidance  In  Secondary  Education:  Results  of  a National 

Survey.  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education*  The  Ohio  State 
University*  Columbus*  December  1968.  176  p,  (Research  36) 

181.  Ohio.  Work  and  Study  for  "Functional"  Living.  Warren  City  Schools*  Warren* 
Ohio*  no  date.  12 

182.  Oklahoma.  Air  Age  Education  Program  Proposal*  P.L.  89-10*  Title  III,  sub- 

mitted to  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Education*  Seminole  Independent 
School  Dlstrl'j?  Ho.  1*  Seminole*  Oklahoma*  December  20*  1968.  135  p» 

183.  Oklahoma.  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  the  Young  Farmers  Association  of 

Oklahoma.  State  Department  of  Vocational-Technical  Education*  Stillwater* 
Oklahoma*  Approved  November  18*  1969.  2 p. 

184.  Oklahoma.  A Guide  for  Developmental  Vocatloi.-l  Guidance  Grades  K-12. 

Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Education*  Department  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education*  the  Guidance  and  Counseling  Division*  the  Curriculum  Division 
and  the  Oklahoma  Curriculum  Improvement  Commission*  1968.  161  p. 

185.  Oklahoma.  An  Individualized  Reading  Program.  Forgan  Public  Schools*  For- 
gan*  Oklahoma*  Director — Mrs.  Kathlyn  Loepp*  Reading  Library  Instructor*  no 
date.  10  mlmeo  papers. 

186.  Oklahoma.  Monograph  Series  Number  One:  Youth  Orientation  to  Employment — 

Concepts  and  Generalizations.  Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education* 
Stillwater*  Oklahoma*  1967.  10  p. 

187.  Oklahoma.  Report  to  Patrons  Packet  from  Moore  Public  Schools.  Moore* 
Oklahoma*  1969. 

173.  Oklahoma.  A Tentative  Guide  for  Teachers  of  a Course  In  Career  Exploration 

(jgades  8-9-10.  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Education*  Project  supported 
through  R.C.U.,  ed.  by  John  F.  Keester*  1969.  154  p. 

174.  Oregon.  Attitude  Assessment  Package.  ' Oregon  Compact*  Salem*  Oregon*  1969. 
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will  find  its  essential  vitality  in  those  activities  which  are  related  to  the  unique 
resource  of  man  - namely,  hie  brt'i'-.  id  the  source  of  the  creative*  adaptive 

potentials  required  by  cur  inert.  , t&Jmolcgical  aophistioatim.  Cmtrasted  with  the 
Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  £ when  mat  workers  were  concerned  primarily  i tilth 
transforming  natural  resources  into  useful  products  for  their  fellow  man,  activities 
which  generally  involved  physical  dexterity  or  strength*  a rapidly  increasing  percentage 
:f  workers  in  the  Human  Resources  will  need  a fctgft  level  of  educational  achievement 
and  mental  development  to  meet  job  requirements. 

The  tepidly  changing  dimensions  of  the  manpower  +‘‘%qulremants  of  Industry  and  the 
growing  linkage  between  manpower  development  and  the  educational  system  made  it  imperative 
that  the  state  agencies  of  Michigan  which  participated  in  thij  study  initiate  an  Intensive 
analysis  of  the  state?a  future  manpower  requirements.  Under  Hie^leadership  of  the  Michigan 
Employment  Security  Commission,  The  Michigan  Manpower  Study  was  designed  to  analyze  the 
specific  occupations  which  will  be  required  bj  -each  of  the  major  industrial  sectors  in 
the  economics  of  Michigan  and  Detroit.  , 

Battelle  Manorial  Institute  was  engaged  to  develop  thebaei'T  ^ f*del  and  to  provide 
the  crirical  Judgments  concerning  the  influence  of  anticipated  tednw^ogical  change, upon  ' 
the  skill. requirements  of  individual  industries*  Michigan  thus  became  the  first  state  to 
make  a comprehensive  inquiry  Into  the  complex  o c cupat  1 on  - by-Indus  try  structure  of  its  cur- 
rent anC  future  employment*  It  must,  of  co«i  \ be  remembered  that  since  this  is.  a ” -- 
pionec.ing  and,  in  many  ways,  uittcve  study,  the  findings  reported  are  not'  expected  to 
provide  a "f in&l  word'1  on  the  employment  structure  of  I960,  since  it  is  anticipated,  that 
the  actual  projections  will  be  refined’ as  further  Information  (e*g*,  the, ,1970  Census)  be-, 
comes  available*  Nevertheless,  tills  study  is  expected  to  provide  valuable  guidelines  for 
the  planning  of  programs  involving  manpower  development  which  cfon  be  made  available  to 
Michigan's  educational  institutions,  business  and  labor  organisations,  and  public  and 

private  research  organizations.  Of  equal  importance,  it  will .provide  the  school  system . 

throughout  the  state  with  an  important  tool  for  the  appraisal  of  current  curricula  in  the 
perspective  of r future  manpower  requirements.  

The  emphasis  in  thfirstudy  on  the  development  of  a.  model  and  related  methodology 
grew  out  of  recognition  that  the  date  available  to  the  manpower  planner  are  relatively 
- limited*.  - The  emergence  of  the  Hhman  ltesotipces  Era,  creating  a growing  demand  for 
sophisticated  understanding  of  future  manpower  requirements,  implies , by  its,  very  nature,' 
that  .significant  progress  must’  be  made  in  *-*.  area,  of  available  knowledge  of  the  ^Suntan 
faotpr*  in  our  economic  life*  It  is  anti  „>sted  that  the  innovations  in  techniques  and 
methods  ■ as &oeia  f-.ed^  with  ^hie  study  will  encourage  the  J^Telopent  of  add  it  local  data 
Sources  and  ’the  pursuit  of  similar  studies  in  other,  states. 


Major  Pi-dings.  . . 

#■ 

Projections  of  the  economic  outlook,  for 'Michigan  industries  indicate  that  total 
employment  will  Increase  1*9  percent  par  year  betvetiirl960  and  i960,  wish  employment 
reaching  nearly  4 million  persons  in  1980*  Associated  with  this  growth  In  total  employ- 
ment will  be  an  expansion  in  population  from  7,800,000  persons  in  1960  to  10,200,000  in 
1980.  . . ' 


o 
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Employment  growth  in  Wayne,  Oakland,  and  Macomb,  the  counties  that  compose  the 
Detroit  S.M.S.A. , is  expected  to  he  1.8  percent  annually,  increasing  total  employment  tc 
1,900,000  In  1980,  compared  wi^  1,300,000  in  1960^  It  is  especially  significant  that  the 
growth  in  erap]  ,»yment  in  Detroit  qi  1*8  permit  per  - annum  la' considerably  above  the  annual 
rate  of  1*1  percent  experienced  between  1950  and  I960* 

- V ' 

4 The  detailed  employment  projections  reveal  that  total  employment  "In  manufacturing 
activities  will  remain  stable  between  1975  and  1980,  having  Increased  In  ttie  lata  1960  Ts ' 
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#ful  early  1970*3.  Throughout  the  study  period,  the  proportion  of  to£al  employment  in 
Michigan  which  will  be  associated  with  manufacturing  industries  lb  expected  to  decl ine 
from  approximately  36  percenr  in  1960  to  spptokimately  29,  percent  In  1980  (see  Figure  1). 
Furthermore,  the  most  rapidly  growing  industries  will  be  In- the, service-producing  sec- 
tors  of  the  economy  rarhar  than  in  the  goods— producing  sector* 
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FIGURE  1.  MICHIGAN  EMPLOYMENT  BY  SECTOR,  I960  AND  I960 

Sou*?*!  Table  — 


In  addition  to  changes  in  the  structure^  employment  by  industry,  significant 
changes  are 'anticipated- In  the  mix  of  skills  required  in  the ilabOr  force*  This  reporr 
describee  rhe  factors  affecting  total  employment- 4n  Michigan  and  .D'etre it-  for  each  of  the 
following  detailed  occupational 


l*  Draftsmen 
2 * Aeronautical  Engineers 
3*  Civil  Engineers 
4*  Electrical  Engineers 
5*  Industrial  Engineers 
6*  Mechanical  Engineers 
7*  Professional  Nurses 
&*  Personnel  and  Labor  Relations  ' 
Workers 

9*  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
ICT*  Professors  and  Ins  true  tort. 

11,  Teachers 

■12.  Medical  and  Dental  Technicians 
■* 


13*  Electronic  Technicians 
.14.  Pur^iasing,>Agest6  and  Buyers 
15*  SalAriedManagers. 

16<  Self-Employed  Managers 
17. ' Bookkeeper 3 
' 18;  casfifdrs  ■ 

19. ;  Secretaries 

20.  ‘ Stenographers  j < 

21  > Stqck'Clerks;  and  L S to  re  Keepers 
22*  Sale^e^n  add,  Sates  Clerks 
,.23.  Typists,;  - - :'4,  - ’ 

24*  Influrdncev  Ageitttst  Brokers,  and 
Underwriters  _T„  _ 
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25* 

Carpenters  <■* 

36* 

Operatives*  Fabricated  Metals 

26* 

Electricians. 

37* 

Truck  and  Tractor  Stivers  ' 

27. 

foremen 

36. 

Numerlcally-Contro?  led~Kaah£ae~ 

26. 

Machinists  v 

■■■% 

Tool  Operators 

29. 

Mechanics  and  Repairmen 

39. 

Engine  lathe  Operators 

30. 

Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters 

40. 

Attendant*  Hospital  and' Other 

31* 

Toolmakers  and  Dlemakers 

41. 

Cooks*  Except  Private  HoueeKold 

32. 

Assemblers 

, 42. 

Hairdressers  and  Cosmetologists 

33. 

Checkers*  Examiners*  and 

43. 

Janitors  and  Sextons 

lwp$ctors*  Manufacturing 

44*' 

Protective  Service  Workers 

34. 

Delivery  and  ^oti  waxen 

45. 

Halters  and  Waitresses 

35. 

Filers*  Grinders*  and 

j- 

- 

Polisher a.  Metal 

- 

’ 

Significantly | the  emergence  of  the  Human  Resources  Era  in  Michigan*  traditionally 
a manufacturing  ^rl^nted  economy*  will  lead  to  an  'expected  growth  rate  in  professional 
employment  approximately  double  the  rate  for  total  employment*  Of  the  45  occupations 
delected  for  study*  the  following  will  experience  exceptional  employment  growth! 

Civil  Engineers  - (4.0  percent  per  yea?  between  1960  and  19$0)y 

Electrical  Engineers  (4.9  percent)  ^ 

Medical  and  Denta7  Technicians  (6.0  percent)* 

Electrical  and  Electronic  Technicians  (6,  6 percent)  t 

% 

4 u 

Other  Engineering  and  Physical  Sciences  Technicians  (6.6  percent). 

Employment  In  clerical  occupations  Is  expected . to  grow  about  50  percent  faster  than  will 
total  employment*  Exceptional  growth  In  employment  is  anticipate  for  secretaries*  (3.6. 
percent  per  annum)  and  typists  (3.4  percent 'per' .annum) . A ranking  of  the  occupations  by 
projected  growth  rate  of  employment  Is  presented  lit  figure  2. 

t . h 

the  interaction  of  expected  change  In  the  structuieof  Indus tty^aad  the  mix  "of- 
skills  required  by  Industries  will  produce ( uneven  growtb  patterns  througbou  t~  the  1970 'a » 
for  example*  the  number  of  carpenters , employed  In  Michigan  Is  expected  to. increassfrom 
25*700  in  1960  to  26*800  In  1970, ^jind  then  dacline  to  26*400  In  I960,  The  number  of  < as- 
semblers Is  expected  to  decline  idodeStly  between  1960  and  1970  and  then  exhibit  much  ^ 
greater  reduction  between  1970  andjlOOQ.  “ " , > * ■ 

Throughout  the  forecast  period*  nftny  maiorcraft  and  operative,  occupational 
categories  will  continue  to  account,  for  slgnlfl£^t;shai»s  of  fotol  employment * yin  I960, 
over  1 .1  million  workers  will  he  employed, .in  thii^^t^mej<ir;  categories * :&■  l^ge  tfimber 
of  employment  opportunities  wi^l  be  associated  wlthjobopeningecteated.by 
of  older  workers*  Programs  In  vocational  education:; will  be 

vldlng  the  high-level  skills  reghlced  ih  these^j ^ functions*  (Projected  e^loyment  for 
each  of  the  occupations  studied  Is  presented  In  Table  24,  for : the  Stateef  Michigan  and'1 
In  Table  25  for  Detroit* ) , ; - 

r . _ J 

In  aggregate*  the  transition  to  the. Human. Resources  Era  economy/wili  lead  to'"* 
relatively  rapid  growth  for  white-collar  occupations  ^ The  shift  to  vhite-co liar  occupa- 
tlons  la  Illustrated  in  figure  3.  1 / .■ 
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FIGURE  2.  GROWTH  FOR  SELECTED  peCUPATIONS  IN  MICHIGAN,  i960  — 1980 
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FIGURE  3.  WHITE-COLLAR  ‘ WORKERS  WILL  GROW  IN  SIGNIFICANCE  IN  MICHIGAN 
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The  P.S.  Economic  Outlook  in,  the .4970  rs 


Projections  developed  by  theSonio  Economics  Research  Section  of^Battelle  1 . 

Memorial  Institute  estimate  the  grosz  mtichal  pvaduat  in  1975'at950  Hltim.doltA  (in 
19S0  -deilc^ef^-ipep^esentiyig  d g&xath  of  - - - - 

essential  character  is  tie  of  tbesenational  projec^na'ieil^  they  ^t^devalj^ 
analysis  of  title  individual  sectors  of  the  t^tlO^^  ecoiiomy  idteimssoftW 
of  total  national  output  h 1st  or  ically^cont  tibuted 

put  levels  ware  determined  on-thebaeis  of  estiMstes^  df  producti^ty  and;^  '* 

consumer  eienditures  by  individual  socio-  ^<K>nemdt  ' c^  is 

made  up  of  . households  sharing  cdomon  ct^acteriStics^^t^sv^  ■& 

received  Ijiy^he  household  and  the  £ducatl<ftal^at$ali^^  . 

head . ) Counter  expenditures  were  analyzed  -i^orda’r/^ 

to  be  placed  upon  individual  industrial  sector s£  leyeis  ^Jn  indust ry 

sectors  jira  functions  of  aggregate  demand  plus  pro j ecjt^dlpr^ucfivit 7 . 


-r.fr.  --v  ' 


In  the  United  States,  overa^  fimplbyi^t  is  e percent  .be- 
tween 1960  and  1975,,  Of  par  titular  significance  willlbe  f elativelyslow  increase  in 
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manufacturing  employment  end  the  rap idgrx^fc^^^  which  ^rill  in-  , 

crease  from  11.7  percent  of  20S7.^'^c^  - \ 

manufacturing  a^lpymen^  vill  grow  i^e&gffiy £ f rdm/  I? to  19*5 
million  persons 'in  1975>^tbe  rat^  of  griwth  only  about 

oneJtHird  -of  the  rotefor  total  - :e^l6y^a^;:;, ' ‘ ' -* v"- : ■■  '•  ■'  ; ' “ 
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Tha  population  of  rfe  $ *$v^i s^p;i^;i>ct ed  ^,^-^il^on  ih;19bQ  ^o  242  ; ' 

million  in  i960,  but  this , gfO^th  vill  occir^  equally  & '"^i£tt±£fcCfc«[iiR 2-y  * 
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actually  decline  in  absolute  number  a • As  the  structure  of  the  labor  force  changes,  in . 
harmony  wlrb  these  basic  shifts  In  .the  distribution  of  the  popular Ion,  young  persons, 
and  especlaLLyjroung  adults,  will  represent  an  Increasing  percentage  of'  the  total  labor 
force*  the  young  adults.  of  I960  are. In  our  primary  schools  todgy*  they  must  learn  the 
appropriate  skills  for  the  types  of  occupations  expected  to  dominate  the  labor  force  of 
the  70' a.  The  Hunan  Resources  Etajdll.  effect  significant  changes  In  Industry  structure, 
occupation  content,  and  sue.  labor tf or ce' characteristics  as  age,  sex,,  skill  level,  and  ** 
education.  These  changes  . provide  .the  central  bench  for  the  .specific  analysis  of 

the  characteristics  b f the  Mich lgan  force  which  “are’^tije  'focus*  of  TheKlcblgan 

Manpower  Study* 


TberMichlgan  Economy  in  the  l^O’g 
4 < " ’ 


- The  manufacturing,  servicing,  and  operation  of  motor  vehicles  Is  a major  gourde 
of  In corae  to  a.  Urge  portion  of  the  workings population  of  the} United  States*  'The  motor- 
vehicle  Industry  is  especially  important- In  the  metropollthirarea.  of  Detroit,'  ^Tbe  Auto- 
mobile Center  of  the  World’1 » and  to  the  economy  of  the  entire  State*  Bence,  any  analysis 
of  the  furure  of  the  Michigan  economy  must  Incorporate,  of  necessity,  a detailed  evplua- 
tlon'of  the  principal  facrors  affecting  the1  growth  b£  the  American  automotive' market  and' 

| an  analysis  of  Che  extent,  to  which  the  motor'  vehicles-and-equipmfent  industries  In  Michigan 
lwlll  participate  in  that  growth*  } ” 

’ 1 ' ...  * ■ - 
. , ' ■ r i 

The  analysis  of  consumer  expenditures  conducted  as.  part  of  .rBartelle?  s basic  study 
of  the  UtfS.  economy  of  rhe  j future  indlcatestbat  automobiles  atui/trucks  will  conrimse  to 
play  a dominant  role  in  urban  and-interclty— travel  and  In  intercity  freight  .nwyements* 

The  projected  growth  ;of  09  percent  In  UvSv  consumer  expei^iturea  ^ro^30^  M£lllon  dollars 
.in.  1960  to  500. billion  dollars  iq.  198G  ^cluddg  a?1  ijacreasefbf : .93  ^ercentT!?^ 
for  automobile  transportation,  and  of  03  percentin  hat  purchases  -of  i»w  and  used  cars  * 
motor  v&kiole  proSj^tion  /or  IBS  O'  i&eepjjnate.d  at  Xd*  6 million;  w%ito . \ 


For  the  past  half  century,  the  manufacture  of  "played 

a pivotal  role  In  rhe  Michigan  economy*  Over,  idle. past ..'157 yetafi,5rba- 
" factoring  Industries  outaid&oftheH^tomotfoec^^  trade*  ' 

service  industries,  and  government  have  hj^-li1»  t la  aff ept^V^t  ’ 

motor  car  upon  Mic  higan  Ts  economic  well  being * ^Sharp  ,:  and:  q ye^  abWpr,  fluctua- 
tions In  the  consumed  market  fot  auromoollsS  'biau^^  , 

marked  changes  in  Mfeh£fi^*s:i.4$el ' i l*w 
production  years  provide  an  illustration  6f  theicbietion^^  an'ej^andl^g  ;suthmo~ 

rive  Industry  and  a booml^  lM^lgaii  economy*  £ Jj^lpgfc  anticipated 

thar  Michigan’s  economy  will'  Continue  tobelpl^e  ly^asiii^^  loo * 

The  recent  wave  of  Inves manuf actur|^ 

indicates  that  the  state  wl Jl,  continue  to  l^  i»A jor:t  a3^b ^6^  rhe  ^tion^s  emplpyrnenr 

In  motor  vehicles -and  equipment* 
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The  relatively  rapid  growth  pf-  D*S> 

emphasised  in  the  earlier  section*  Thief sa^  pf ttq^  for 

rhe  Michigan  economy*  The  Mtarat^n  of'^bfe';^^ 
urban  areas  will  be  aignlficant  cbntribuii|ng:^ctb^s‘^bfj|r^ 

servlce-produclng  Industrie?  itt  ^thigwi ^ ‘ ^ "" 

Study,  indicate  that  professional*  o$£ 
total  employment  .in  tfioftigort 

manufacturtog  employment  wlllrccopfiba  a :sq^l‘i»r, 

30  percent  In  1960  to  29  |»r centra  lea- 

equipment  industry  will  continue  tb ; Tdji'  4l^2^P.er^entt  of  rut* 

manufacturing  emploj&at  in"  i^0p,:vc^^ar^^th^:^.-;per'c^ 

ployment  itf  'lSGO.f;  The fiesulf-bf growth 
In  Michigan  leads"  ro  a re lafc Ively  opt Ib^Btib^i^tiobk  1 A^pro j Set ed  toiplo^ent;  lave  1 of 
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.>,936,000  persons  will 'atimul  ate.  a modest  amount  .b£  Immigration,  which  Itself  can  be 
Interpreted  as  a positive  Index  of  relative  economic  performance* 

' - . ' ■ - " -• 

As  the  l_970f8  progress , the  orientation  ot  occups^ions  -to  persons  wlth  "®ccep- 
tlooal  skills11  underlines  the  importai^e  :pf  . developing  hyto  te«ourcies,  lii  order,  to -ma- 
nure that  a shortage  o (skilled  personS  vll.l  uotoperate  as  a conettalnt  Qn  prOiected  . 
economic- growth*  In  other  words,  our  relatively  op t loietic  employment  pro j ectlbn©  can  be 
, realised  only  If  appropriate  policies  are  adopted  to  encourage  the  develOfpaent  of  ti  e 
required  manpower  and  to  provide  an  environment  favorable  to  the  retentions  f Michigan/s 
skilled  ' manpower  * ..  . '■  ~ ' 

The  structure  of  employment  by  Industry  for  Michigan  and  Detroit  la  shown  in 
Figures  1 and  4.  The  projections,  of  population,  labor  force,-  and  employment , gpe  pro- 
vided la  Table  1*  J ' * v.  -i 
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TABLE  1.  POPULATION  LABOR-FORCE,  AMD  EMPLOYMENT 
DETROIT  S.M.S.A*  FOR  THE  PERlOJ)  1960*1980 


MICHIGAN  AMD 


Michigan 


Total  Population,  thous&ods 
Population  14  and  Over,  thousands 
Lab  or- Force  Participation  Rate,  percent 
Civilian  Labor  Force » thousands 
finpljpyed,  thousands' 


Total  Population,  thousands 
Population  14  and  Over*  thousands 
Labor-Force  Participation  Rate,  percent 
’Civilian  Labor  Force,  thousands 
Employed,  thousands 


I960 

1970T 

1975 

1980 

7,824 

5,349 

55.0 

2,944 

2,727 

1 

A 

8; 600  9,360  . 

6,100  6,730 

55.5  55.3 

3,40<f  3,720 

. 3,200  . 3,600 

— ' ■ . 

Detroit  S 

10,200 

7,400 

55.8 

4,100 

3',900 

I960 

1970 - 

1975 

1980 

3,762 

4,boo;/ 

4,~400 

5,0i>0 

2;580 

3,000- 

. 3,200 

3,600 

55.8 

56.1 

56.1“ 

55.9 

1,441 

1,700  ( 

1,800 

2,000 

1,329' 

1,600 

- 1*700  . 

1,900 

Sources:  1960  - 1980  Census  of  PopuZaHottj  Tnl.  I,  Charfartertepiee  of  the  Popula- 

tion t Part  24,  Michigan,  Tables  17  and  197* " 

1970  to  1980  - Bat telle  estimates  * ... 

¥ ■ 

4 ■-  i 

Notet  The  difference  between  ^civilian  labor  force"  fland  w«nployedn  shonld-  not  -be 
cone  trued  as  a projection  of  unemployment.  a residual  which  includes 

estimating  errors;  which  can  be  plus  or  minus,  offsetting  or  cumulative,  as 
well  as  unemployment* 


Projected  Occupational  changes 
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UM32&X333 


fHc  nec esaity lEoiTHeveloptnent  of  hunair  resources  In^^&pCnse  to  thedemands  of--- 
Michigan's  economy  of  the  1970! a ie  both  a principal  f indiug  of  ^e  st^y  ia^  -e  major 
theme  of  this  report*  A number  of  the, most  rapid ly  growing^ocicm^tit^ _ are' ^those  where 
academic  and  training  requirements  are  high*  For  ekample,  thic:19^ 
that  45  percent  o£_ engineers  aged  45  to  54  bad'  13 

percent  of  technicians,  aged  45  through  54  had: 

21  percent  had  post-hlgh-acboo  1 , subba  ccalaureatetraihiiig  X of  tke^fovtnctl 

educational  attaii^&rtb  of  ypungev  0 t^^7cisat*d  Sk^t^tiohal 

category  suggests  that  entry  qua£{ffoat£oiiti  hw  ' — 


.-  ' ■ .■ ; i'\  ■ ^v■r■ 


Although  the  professional  occupations 
will  demonstrate  exceptional  growth.  It  Is  iisportA&jtnTe^J^ 
will  still  represent  rpnly  17 ' jssrckt  of 

stantLAl  Increase  from  the  11  percent  ' ' * ~ ^,^,^^.■1-11^.  ^,  . 

must  keep  In  mind  that  significant', 
ated 

1960  _ __ % 

1960  and  1980,  31  percent  will  beac  counted  for  by^pro;^ 

An  addit  anal  24  percent  will  represent  occupa tidiw  :^  f : 

requirement  a show  considerable  variation  from  job' 

ship  between  formal  adu<^tlon^atrf  (^t^-j  ob  reeptoaibiy , 
stenographers,  and  typists  varies  considerably*  In;i960^  ^ “all 

secretaries  had  less  than  a high-eehbol  educationy’a^tlwir  Sd  p^  Itigh-schoal 

diploma,  and  30  percent  had  a poBt-high-Bch00l  ^ucati6n;“ 
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B A T T E L L E 
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M ft  -ft  I A L 
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Furthermore , there  ijfili lBcr^e^  eepJoymeat  oppar  ttmlt  lee  ^0  ^-^oti^  pepple  / 

In  the  highly  skilled  c raft;^  te^  hi  elSctrtoiaiuiv  plvtt^rs,.s^ 

related  occupations.  While  total  eaploywht  f$i;m cirp |nter^lrf e^edte4  to,  increase  only 
from'  25 , 713  in  I960,  to  26^430  !^j9flj0^/it^  1*  significant  thatv^  j 19 parcantofall 

carpenters  in  Hlchlgen  yere  55-^^te  ^t  ^ Oyer*  lu^therwords , H the  re^kc^ent  " 
demands  whicbvill  begeheret^  and  deathaofoldervorka  r»  r£n  these 

cattgiorlwjdll  .coiits  V ^eV^trrcii^eii^)gt  for  young  pereoiw  i^  haveacauired  ’ 
the  requisite  skills*  : '■  .., . -,''1  - .:  > . '-"  0 v ' ■ A-t 

Finally the  occugatld^l analysis  Include*  specif  ic  consideration  of  none  - emerg- 
ing nev  pccai«tlone  which  are  likely  tpmo Ve  to  a much  higtaerrenkins  fin  terms.,  oftbe./ 
absolute 'nOaobera  pf  tmp  loyees'ihtha  at  occupations . - v?br  ta/eetlmated ' that.;7  ' 

tbe  j^ber  pf  electronic  >t ec^lcji^^  11  grow Jfroin  jeh eetiwteSl^  lirTtii.  of  dOO  In  19'iw  jto . 
nearly  14M  ,ia ^ -1970^ ?end> tn^dpQ ^^/^pld^grfthfeb  dm .^tic^it'Sd  becaiise^of 
the  increased  app  llcatlcnnf^  iy  etatt^  for 

merclal  use.  ■ incrw«S$ ' Ihv^Wentvdn  e^trinj^a  Will s.  7 /'  ■ 

mechanize  product  Ion  ~pr oceaae a l>er  X 7 “ ■''  ' 

emergingoccupatlon  whi<h  hd8 ^ considerable  adaf y els^n 

.{Study  is  the  numeric elly-ccn  ra tbrJ  ^6'';^  of  this, 

occupational  category,  it  Is  espec^^  dif f to* . 
numer  Ically-control  ledr4tf£l^  tprr^^^h^^jai^ 1^rae(of^t^ 

□achina  tools,  It  appeerathat  thenuabat  ofc^erati^^^  - 

tools  wilJL^ increase  by  jactdiv of  ai^Ut;26 ^4{&^§Eh&;:par^^  " ■< 

Hever thelessf;  the  total  nni^rjof ^cret  lv«s  tools  will 


ficant  product lytty-  nenec ,it-^yerr 
lAlch  ranges  f rca  three  to  - eighty  ^Isenbe  t"  6ne 
of  hunefically  controlled  nacb£a^ 
reduction,  in  operatives,  of '.  conventional 
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involved  in  several  training  sessions  to  facilitate .their  utilisation  of  the  model  on  a 
continuing  basis* 
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FIGURE  5.  MAIN  ELEMBm  OF  BATTEUE’S • K>C(d-E^ONOMIC  MODEL 
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The  Michigan  Manpower  -Study  -has  c lear  17"^  ist  ic  s of;  J th^  y ■: 

labor  force  for  Midhigati>and  petroitf  in  the  'T^T.gIb  *'  " ’ 

projected  T^or^fordf  6%ardc1^ria  tick  : r y 

educatiomt  ey stem  and  £%&>  tcdoor  force?  -L:2flier- 'ofi-M l neu 
eooio-ecorumtc  fpr  Mdh^ati,&.  ^ 

tuning  $raat  a ptrge  prcppnti  on  offiobe  :tsesek-^^i ‘ 
and  experience*  T^'actip^ee^in 
In  contract  to  tfoie  aituatioHi  i?He  Btwcsn: 

Hon  of  oooupationa  fcjMfmeqytar 


fic  technical /shills 
will  acquire  much  greater. 


school,  aubbaccalaurcate  educational  programs  may  be  anticipated  in  response  to  demands 
of  tbe  labor  force* 

Vocational  education  occurs  la  several  types  of  Institutions; 

" * 

(1)  The  public-arec  vocational  school  * — — ~ 

, J 

-I 

(2)  Vocational  programs  In  high  ecbool 

(3)  The  private  trade,  technical,  and  business  school 

(4)  Community  college  , 

v 

(5)  Colleges  and  universities 

+ 

(6)  Adult  vocational  education  In  public  and  private  schools*  ^ 

* -■  " 

In  addition  to  tbe  formal  educet/on  syetaat  skill  acquisition  la  aads  poaaible  through 
individual  study  programs,  supplementary  educational  experiences,  such  as  business-  and 
Industrial-sponsored  vocational  programs,  apprenticeship  programs,  andspecial  governmental 
Ictivities  such  as  Manpower  and  Development  ^TrainlngAc  t programs-  and  Economic  -Oj^rtunity 
Act  programs*  From  the  standpoint;  of  state  and  local  government:,  it  is  especially  Im- 
portant that  Michigan1  a agencies  must  continue  to  coordinate  their  activities"  Ini  manpower 
development  and  training  so  that  tbe  broad  spectrum  of  educations!  opportunities  will  ba 
meaningful  in  terms  of.  the  requirements  of  .tbe  labor  force  end.  tbe  aptitude  potentials  of 
tbe  population*  * ' ' - . ^ 1 * _ . 

Tbe  achievement  of  the  economic  growth  projected  In  The  Michigan1  Manpower  Study 
will  occut  only  If  adequate  resources  in  addition  to  hman  rd sources  are  also  developed , , 
Problems  related  to  transportation,  air  pollution,  water  rssour css, ^and  financial  re- 
sources must  also  be  dealt  with  U^we  are  to  have  sustained  economic  growth*  ‘Failure  to 
develop  effective  policies  In  any 'of  these  areas  can*  operate  as  a constraint  on  economic 
development*  ' ' 

■ p ■. 

While  The  Michigan  Manpower  Study  has  emphasised  the- vocational  function.  It  la  ! 
also  iopor  tout  ter  under  line  the  fact  that  voca^onal-  d«velopiahtwill  remainonly^cflfl*“Of 
several  functions  of  the  educational  system.  iSducatlon  for  citizenship,  for  compensatory 
programs  to  meet  the  aseda  of  the  disadvantaged,  forf personal  »atief»cfcion,for  public  - 
health  and  safety,  and  other  societal  heeua  wlll  resaain;  jminfcortant  focus  of  aducation. 

The  Michigan  Manpower  Study  haefooueed  emttie  y<Hx&cv&t  d{mmi<>w  ofedUoation  pri-  - 
marily  to  draw  attention  to  the  growing  mpoxtdhoe  of  thttoOational  funoH&n^n  the 
merging  Human  Regburoee  Era. ' 11  . . 
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POTENTIAL  LIFETIME  EARNINGS 


Based  on 

Job  Classification  and  Formal  Education 

rocus 

The  question  constituting  the  focus  In  this  report  Is:  During  his 

lifetime,  envisioned  as  of  31  December  1970,  what  might  a male  member  of 
Utah's  labor  force  expect  to  earn  tfien  taking  Into  consideration  the 

I 

several  classifications  of  jobs  available  and  the  numbers  of  years  of  bis 
formal  education  prior  to  becoming  gainfully  employed? 

Setting 

In  recent  years  various  approaches  to  „ wering  this  bind  of  uuestlon 
have  been  undertaken.  However,  few,  if  any,  have  been  reported  wherein 
specific  job  classifications  and  years  of  schooling  have  been  related  while 
viewing  these  conditions  on  Utah’s  scene.  In  a conference  with  Mr'.  Richard 
Arnold  of  the  Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security  it  was  learned  that 
no  such  report  t 1 ever  been  made  by  that  agency  or  any  o£her  governmental 
agency  of  which  he  was  aware  even  though  several  attempts  to  gather 
necessary  data  have  been  made  and  another  la  contemplated  before  the  <*nd 
of  1971. 

The  picture  isn’t  much  different  on  the  national  scene  where  most 
studies  have  been  of  a general  nature.  Killer1  (1460)  reporting  in  the 
American  Economic  Review  under  the  title  of  " Annual  and  Lifetime  Income 
in  Relation  to  Education:  193°-1959M  stated  that  a person  with  less  than 

eight  years  of  elementary  schooling  might  expect  to  earn  an  estimated 

%ote:  Herman  P.  Miller  became  Chief  of  the  Population  Division 

of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  r>iior  to  1967. 
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$129. 76ft  during  his  lifetime  while  another  with  four  vears  of  college  might 

expect  to  earn  an  estimated  $435,242* 

Miller's  estimates  are  general  ones  and  do  not  ptovide  data  specific 

ally  relating  schooling  and  jobs*  He  alluded  to  some  of  the  contnlex 

problems  encountered  in  trying  to  establish  and  work  with  factors  that  are 

associated  with  lifetime  earnings  when  he  stated , 

Since  a college  degree  is  the  open  sesame'  to  many,  if  not  most* 
high  Paying  jobs,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  great* 
est  income  gains  associated  with  additional  schooling  appear 
at  the  college  level  (p,  22)* 

An  additional  and  related  message  is  found  in  Miller's  conclusions: 

This  fitudy  largely  represents  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
if  the  marked  increase  In  the  number  and  nroportion  of'M  :h 
school  and  college  graduates  during  the  past  generation  baa 
been  associated  with  a reduction  in  income  differentials  for 
these  groups*  * * * 

The  figures  show  that  despite  large  relative  reductions 
in  the  supply  of  workers  whose  schooling  did  not  extend  bevond 
the# eighth  grade,  this  group  had  smaller  relative  income 
gains  than  high  school  graduates.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
large  relative  increase  in  the  supply  of  college- t rained 
workers  did  not  adversely  affect  their  relative  income  oosi  - 
tion*  Op  this  basis  it  is  concluded  that  the  demand  for  more 
highly  educated  workers  lias  kept  pace  with  the  increased  sup- 
ply of  such  workers , and,  as  a result,  their  relative  income 
position  has  not  changed*  The  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
men  employed  in  professional  and  managerial  work  — the  two 
major  outlets  for  the  past  generation  suggests  that  Indus trv 
has  absorbed  the  increased  flow  of  graduates  f tom  our  uni  - 
versifies  (p*  24). 

The  teason  Miller's  work  is  referred  cn  In  some  detail  is  because, 
even  though  others  hh've  written  on  the  general  problem  in  the  past  decade, 
most  have  turned  to  Miller's  studies  and  reports  as  basic  data  and  have 
massaged"  them  in  a variety  cf  way* , In  I9b3  the  j^tioaal  Committee  for 
the  Support  of  the  Public  Schools  published  Chanel Demands  on^Wucation 
and  Their  Fiscal  Implications*  filler'*  research  ro^etved  onlv  sumnarv 

— ■ t F *■  ■ MV#*  -r*  L.  4 t V 4 V Pm  * 4 H -M  ■ # -M 

treatment  in  the  chapter  entitled.  ''Education  and  ra^ninEs* fl 
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In  1964  the  National  Education  Association  published  Mucjidon  Pays 
Dividends*  but  again  Hiller's  I960  report  was  the  basis  for  the  work.  No 
additional  light  was  shed  on  the  overall  problem. 

limes,  Jacobson*  and  Pellagrin  (1965)  reported  research  undertaken  at 
the  University  of  Oregon.  Even  though  more  data  were  reported  than  in 
the  previously  cited  studies,  again,  Hiller's  1960  report  on  lifetime  earn- 
ings constituted  the  basis  for  the  six  Page  treatment  of  ! Education  and 
Lifetime  Income  in  the  45  page  report  entitled  The  Economic  Returns  to 
Education . 

In  1966  Miller  was  again  cited  as  the  basic  source  for  still  another 
study,  this  time  by  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  in 
a publication.  Education  is  Good  Business.  However,  this  time  the  data 
source  was  Hiller's  Rich  Man,  Poor  Nan*  a 1964  Publication.  These  data 
showed  that  lifetime  earnings  for  people  with  fewer  than  eight  years  of 
schooling  had  risen  to  $143,^00  while  for  those  with  five  or  more  years  of 
post  high  school  schooling  had  risen  to  $455, nno.  Earnings  for  People  in 
the  other  categories  rose  similarly. 

The  iJev  York  State  Education  Department  and  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  published  a graphic  por travel  of  the  Inyesjfcment  and  _Pe- 
tuJlrU-  Public  Education  New  York^Stajte  ln_  1^67 . Tn  this  36  page  document 
many  interesting  views  of  the  overall  Problem  were  Portreved  but  none 
dealt  specifically  with  tbe  matter  relating  types  of  jobs  to  education  and 
lifetime  earnings. 

Tbe  most  recent  updating  of  the  binds  of  data  portrayed  nl  ove  i*  con 
tainec!  in  a 197P  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  entitled 
Consumer  Inci.nfe.  by  19f*Jt  the  latest  year  for  which  data  T’ere  avnlJaMc*. 
estinated  lifetime  earnings  for  men  25  years  ojd  and  o3der  End  roaef-ed 
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$196,014  for  those  with  less  than  eight  years  of  elementary  school  and 
$615,242  for  those  with  five  years  or  more  of  college.  The  data  Permit- 
ting a comparison  of  estimated  lifetime  earnings  described  above,  even 
though  they  do  not  relate  specifically  to  job  classifications  nor  directly 


to  Utah,  are  provided 

to  indicate  growth 

in  earnings  between  1Q5S 

and  1969* 

1958 

1968 

19*8/1"58 

Kletr.entary  School: 

Less  than  8 years 
8 years 

$129,764 

181,695 

$196,014 

257,50n 

1.51 

1.42 

High  School: 

1 to  3 years 
4 years 

211,193 

257.557 

294,160 

350,228 

1.2* 

1.36 

College; 

1 to  3 years 
4 years  or  more 

4 years 

5 years  or  more 

315,584 

435,252 

411,003 

586,047 

561,161 

615,242 

1.3° 

1.35 

It  was  not  until  the  1968  data  were  published  that  references  to  college 
education  considered  more  than  two  divisions  of  numbers  of  years  related 
to  income. 

In  summary,  studies  pertaining  to  projections  0f  lifetime  earnings 
appear  to  have  been  limited  to  generalizations  tying  earnings  to  income 
without  direct  regard  to  specific  joh  classifications.  The  exception  to 
tbi*  generalization,  however,  is  cited  in  a later  section  of  this  renort 
under  the  heading.  L i_mijtaJ^io_ns_  Sources . 

Terms  Used  in  Tills  Report 

The  following  terms  are  defined  as  used  in  this  report: 

Formal  education.  Formal  education  means  the  total  number  of  years 

+ + —4-  + ->>r+  1 n 

an  individual  is  unrolled  in  school  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level 
and  at  post  high  school  institutions.  !!o  measure  of  achievement  is  inferred. 

Full  "time  gainful  snp  logmen  t . The  term  applied  to  employment  on  a 
full  time  basis.  40  or  more  hours  per  week,  is  full-time  gainful  emnlovment. 
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Lifetime  earnings.  The  term*  lifetime  earnings,  means  tlie  aggregate 
of  all  income  one  might  expect  to  earn  during  a period  of  painful  employ- 
ment extending  from  the  time  one  first  becomes  so  employed  until  he 
reaches  retirement  age  usually  considered  to  he  6*).  It  Is  assumed 
that  even  though  a person  may  change  jobs  during  his  lifetime,  emnlovment 
will  be  in  the  same  major  category. 

Labor  force.  This  term  identifies  men  and  women  fiainfullv  employed 
or  seeking  employment  in  Utah  according  to  the  Utah  Department  of  limnloY 
roent  Security  job  classifications. 

Access  Level.  Access  level  represents  the  number  of  veers  of  formal 
schooling  that  employers  require  for  job  entry. 

Special  training.  Special  training  accounts  for  the  number  of  "ears 
needed  to  acquire  information  and  learn  skills  for  average  job  performance . 
These  years  are  included  in  the  Years  of  education  needed  for  access . Tei  - 

ther  performance  nor  achievement  are  considered*  merely  the  element  of  tine. 

% 

Entry  age.  The  ear lies t^age  that  a person  can  h e employed  with  mini- 
mum educational  experiences  is  called  entrv  age.  It  is  assumed  that  age 
eighteen  Is  the  youngest  that  such  full  time  emolovment  can  take  piece 
'or  most  of  the  general  population.  Through  f ceptional  circumstances 
some  persons  become  gainfully  employed  on  a full  time  basis  p"ior  to 
eighteen  but  this  is  not  the  rule.  Also*  Civil  Service  restrictions  pro- 
hibit others  from  being  gainfully  employed  in  certain  occupations  until 
age  21. 

Liri tat ions  - Sources 

Several  limiting  conditions  affected  the  collection  and  anal vs  Is  of 
data  for  this  report.  These  *re  discussed  in  order  that  a more  clear 

understanding  of  the  report  ;an  be  realised  than  would  otherwise  he  possible 
and  that  the  findings  heinP  reported  herein  can  be  placed  in  their  proper 
"ersPective. 
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As  alluded  to  above,  only  one  source  of  data  which  specifically  con~ 
nected  Income  and  education,  was  located.  Technical  Paper  16;  Present 
Value  of  Lifetime  Earnings  prepared  by  Harman  P.  Hiller  and  Pi chard  A. 
Hornseth  of  the  ti*  S . Bureau  of  the  Census  was  Published  In  1°67*  A major 
drawback  In  using  the  data  presented  in  this  technical  report  was  the  fact 
that  even  though  published  in  1967.  the  income  figures  were  for  1Q59  as 
derived  through  the  i960  census.  Miller  and  Hornseth  qualify  their  data, 
a qualification  which  must  also  be  considered  while  considering  the  n resent 


The  figures  presented  in  the  tables  that  follow  were  derived 
from  Puhllshed  1960  Census  figures  for  white  and  nonwhite  men 
classified  by  age,  education,  color,  and  major  occupation  group. 

Since  the  figures  are  based  on  a cross -sect ion  of  the  Population 
at  a given  point  in  time,  they  reflect  the  employment  conditions, 
demand  and  supply  of  labor,  occupational  wage  differentials, 
and  other  relevant  relationships  that  existed  at  that  time. 

Since  these  relationships  do  change  over  time,  and  since  men 
change  occupations  (although  it  is  assumed  here  that  they  re- 
main in  the  same  major  occupation  group  for  a lifetime),  it 
is  likely  that  the  estimates  Presented  in  this  repott  differ 
from  those  that  would  be  obtained  from  life-historv  data  which 
would  trace  a man  s earnings  from  the  time  he  starts  work  until 
he  retires  (p.  1). 

A second  major  ljhniting  factor  relates  to  the  relatrionsMp  between  195P 
data  and  197(1  conditions.  Referring  once  again  to  Miller  and  Perns e th  *s 
Technical  Paper  16 . they  say : 

. , . One  might  use  the  long  term  annual  rate  of  increase  in 
output  Per  manhour  which  amounts  to  about  3 percent  per  Year, 

An  analysis  of  195n  and  census  data  bv  age,  color,  edu- 

cation and  region  suggests  a rate  of  increase  in  annual  income 
per  worker  ranging  from  about  3-5  percent.  It  should  he  stress- 
ed that  this  adjustment  makes  no  allowance  for  expected  increases 
In  wages  due  to  a rising  nrice  level.  A somewhat  higher  rate  of 
increase  would  have  to  he  used  to  take  Into  account  expected 
gains  in  income  due  to  productivity  and  inflation  (p.  ?), 

Because  of  the  experience  of  filler  and  Horns eth  regarding  Jr,t5r>  anrf 

I960  Census  data,  a check  was  made  of  the  growth  factor  between  and 

1963  estimates  of  lifetime  earnings  which  were  discussed  previous3v.  Even 
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though  the  growth  and  Percentage  of  growth  in  estimated  lifetime  earnings 
between  1950  and  I960  differed  by  varying  quantities  according  to  the 
amount  of  education,  some  more  than  3 Percent  per  year  and  some  less,  the 
3 percent  factor  was  used  In  this  study  for  all  classifications  of  educa- 
tion and  jobs.  The  application  of  the  3 percent  growth  factor  was  made 
through  the  use  of  a 3 percent  per  year  compound  interest  table.  Because 
of  this  and  other  basic  estimations,  throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
report  estimates  of  lifetime  earnings  are  presented  rounded  to  the  nearest 
$1,000  amount. 

A third  problem  encountered  was  that  of  determining  the  level  of  edu- 
cation appropriate  for  each  job  classification*  The  resolution  of  this 
problem  was  through  the  use  of  Report  Ho.  6.  Qualifications  and  Training 
Requirements  of  Employees  on  Nor-agricilliural  Payrolls  ~ Utah4  I960  — 1°75. 

y -t. 

■W*m 

published  in  June.  I?fl9,  by  the  Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security.  As 
defined  earlier,  under  the  heading.  Access  Level,  each  of  the  2. OOP  jobs 
classified  within  this  report  have  been  assigned  an  access  level  of  the 
total  years  of  formal  schooling  that  emnloyers  require  for  job  entry,  as 
determined  by  test  development  analysts  (n4  9)."  The  access  lev*l  repre- 
sents a judgement  of  the  lob  entry  requirements  for  employment  in 

Utah  rather  than  the  preferred  requirements. 

A fourth  limitation  was  that  of  matching  jobs  according  to  the  respec- 
tive classifications  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Department  of 
Employment  Security,  ior  the  sneciflc  ones  being  reported  herein  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  classifications  constituted  the  basis  for  initial 
analysis  because  of  the  earnings  and  education  data  Provided.  This  matching 
problem  also  caused  a restriction  in  the  number  of  comparisons  able  to  be 
made. 
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A fifth  limitation  was  imposed*  In  order  to  reduce  relatively  in- 
significant and  unnecessary  pro! iferation > except  for  a few  instances, 
only  lobs  for  which  10  or  more  persons  were  eraploved  are  reported.  NY 
making  the.se  determinations * however > the  population  being  reported  unnn 
consisted  of  a total  of  224  specific  job  classifications  within  which 
37.952  Utahns  were  employed*  At  the  same  time  it  Is  noted  that  these  data 
do  not  include  self-eriPloyed  individuals. 

A sixth  problem  in  the  form  of  an  assumption  was  encountered.  It 
was  assumed  that  even  though  Census  Bureau  data  were  used  for  males  onlv 
and  the  litnployment  Security  data  were  for  both  males  and  females.  1-v  fToinp 
from  job  entry  age  data  for  males  and  females  to  income  data  for  males  as 
reported  by  the  Census  Bureau*  the  impact  of  these  two  data  bases  vouid  be 
Inconsequential . 

Still  another  limitation  encountered  exemplifies  the  difficulty  with 
which  a study  of  this  Vind  is  undertaken.  Tven  though  many  of  the 
jobs  reported  by  I mP toymen t Security  were  included  in  Technical  Paper  K 
many  were  excluded  from  this  report  because  of  an  inability  to  nnl  e ali^n 
ments  of  classifications  between  the  tno  report*;  with  a certalntv.  7'M^ 
vas  due  to  rather  si etchy  descriptions  of  job  classifications  in  either  of 
the  respective  sources* 

Procedures  Used 

Prom  among  several  oerused.  two  basic  source*  of  data,  the  Technical 
Paner_  If  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen?Mt*  and  Report  jfo  6 of  hmP  1 ovme n r P^curltv 
were  analysed  and  ndiudged  to  he  usable  in  determining  requisite  data. 

Job  classifications  according  to  Af*  provided  the 

initial  identity  of  jobs*  Following  this  identification  Report  'Vi,  f was 
scanned  to  determine  specifically  unon  which  jobs  data  could  ultimately  he 
reported.  Using  Census  Bureau  tables  of  annual  income  nortrayed  according 
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to  major  occupational  divisions  * levels  of  educational  attainment,  and  afte, 
the  base  factor  for  determining  the  estimations  of  lifetime  earninPs  was 
ascertained . 

The  final  ete?  in  the  determination  of  the  estimates  of  lifetime  earn 
ings  consisted  of  calculations  wherein  the  annual  Income  at  er.trv  a Re  was 

F 

the  first  factor,  the  growth  in  productivity  factor  of  3 percent  per  vear 
compounded  for  12  years  was  the  second,  and  a previously  calculated  dollar 
value  of  one  dollar  of  earnings,  likewise  compounded  at  3 percent  for  a 
year  of  gainful  employment,  was  the  third  factor. 

The  formula  used  was: 

Estimated  Lifetime  Earnings  * I x Gp  x £s,  wherein 

I * annual  income  according  to  job  classification,  educational 
level,  and  entry  age: 

Gp  « the  productivity  growth  factor,  1.38,  for  earnings 
between  1959  and  1970:  and 

Es  * value  of  one  dollar  of  earnings  over  a span  of  gain- 

ful  employment  between  entry  age  and  retirement  afc®,  65. 

Technical  Bmnrt  16  contained  data  for  even  numbered  ages  and  only 
certain  designations  of  years  of  schooling.  For  ages  and  amounts  of 
schooling  needed  between  those  provided.  Interpolations  were  made  to  oro * 
vide  reportable  estimates. 

Population 

As  reported  by  the  Utah  Department  of  BnPloVment  Securitv  in  its 
1968  Annual  Report,  the  total  number  of  employed  persons  in  Utah  war, 
393.800.  Applying  the  2 Percent  average  growth  In  employment  experienced 
between  1960  and  1968,  as  reported  by  Employment  Security,  this  would  mean 
that  approximately  409,600  persons  were  employed  in  1°70. 

The  data  in  the  present  report  related  to  a total  of  87,952  employed 
persons  * Even  though  the  Census  Bureau  data  were  for  males  only  and  the 
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employment  Security  data  cited  above  were  for  both  males  and  females . this 

21.5  percent  of  the  employed  perse  represented  in  this  study  Is  Indicative 

¥ 

of  Utah's  male  labor  force*  Table  1 contains  the  enumeration  of  the 
employed  persona  In  each  job  classification  unon  whom  this  report  Is  based. 

Table  1.  job  Classif i cations  and  Employed  Labor  Force  Potential  Lifetime 
Earnings  Study  Considered  in  Utah:  1°70 


Major 

N 

i t7-I  t l »■£  ; t “ 1 

11 

i1 

Job  Classification 

Job  Classes 

Fmploved 

Professional 

36 

20,295 

Clerical  and  Sales 

17 

12,665 

Service 

17 

8,969 

Processing 

n 

1,62? 

Machine 

27 

7*526 

Bench 

76 

1,68? 

Structural 

40 

18,606 

Miscellaneous 

39 

16.367 

TOTAL 

724 

57**52 

Estimated  lifetime  Earnings 

The  tables  presented  on  the  following  pages  contain  tbe  estimates  of 
potential  lifetime  earnings  for  Utah*s  male  labor/force  according  to  num- 
bers of  employed  persons,  educational  access  level,  er’rv  age,  and  vears 
of  special  training.  Income  amounts  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  *1,^00, 

It  should  also  be  remembered  while  analysing  these  tables,  that  the  life' 
time  earnings  figure  for  the  numbers  of  persons  employed  are  represent a - 
tive  of  the  respective  portions  of  the  rotal  labor  force.  In  each  Instance, 
however,  a conversion  factor  of  .*7  might  be  In  order  due  to  an  observation 
derived  from  the  1968  Annual  Report  oJ^the  Department  of  Employment 
Security  that  personal  Income  growth  In,  Utah  from  1967  to  1963  grew  only 
07  percent  as  much  as  the  U , S , average  <p . 5) . 
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Tab lft  2.  Number  Employed,  Access  Level t Entry  Age,  Years  Special  Train 
Ing,  and  Estimated  lifetime  Earning?  as  of  31  December  1970 
for  Males  In  the  Utah  Labor  Force  According  to  Selected  yyp- 
fesslonal  Occupations 


D.O.T. 

Yrs , 

Estimated 

Occupational 

N 

Access 

Entry 

Spec , 

Lifetime 

Occupation 

Code 

1967 

Level 

, Age 

Trn ft., 

Earnings 

Draf  tsmaft , Architectural 

001, 281-010* 

377 

13 

19 

1.0T 

Draftsman,  Mechanical 

007, 281-014 

224 

13 

19 

1,0T 

$376,000 

Hus Iclan , Instructor 

152.048-030 

286 

13 

19 

1 ,GT 

Airplane  Pilot 

196,283-010 

168 

14 

20  ' 

2, or 

Reporter 

132.268-078 

176 

14 

20 

2,0C 

$411,000 

Surveyor 

018,118-026 

5 

14 

20 

2,0T 

Recreational  Therapist 

079.128-02™ 

14 

15 

__  ^ 

3.0T 

$445,000 

Accountant 

160,188-010 

1794 

16 

22 

4 ,0C 

- 

Actuary 

020.188-010 

7 

16 

22 

4,0C 

Biologist 

041.081-034 

55 

16 

22 

4,0C 

Economist 

050,088-014 

15 

16 

22 

4,0C 

Engineer,  Chemical 

008,081-014 

244 

16 

22, 

4.0C 

Engineer,  Civil 

005.081-014 

361 

16 

22 

4, DC 

Engineer,  Mechanical 

007,081-033 

1068 

16 

22 

4.0C 

Geologist 

024.081-018 

254 

16 

22 

4 ,0C 

$467,000 

Mathematician 

020,088-018 

157 

16 

22 

4.0C 

Metallurgist,  Extractive 

011-081,018 

102 

16 

22 

4S,0C 

Meteorologist 

025,088-014 

85 

16 

22 

4.0C 

Physicist 

023.081-010 

54 

16 

22 

4.0C 

Statistician,  Math 

020.088-026 

14 

16 

22 

4,0C 

Teacher,  Elementary 

092.228-010 

6287 

16 

2?. 

4.0C 

Tea  cher , S econdar y 

091,228-418 

7550 

16 

22 

4,0C 

Agricultural  Engineer 

013,081-010 

28 

17 

23 

5,0C 

Architect 

001.081-010 

129 

17 

23 

5,0C 

Dean  of  Students 

090,118-013 

41 

17 

23 

5,0C 

Pharmacist 

074,181-010 

359 

17 

23 

5,0C 

$489 ,000 

President,  Educational 

Inst  It  nt  Ion 

090.110-030 

43 

17 

23 

5,0C 

Psychologist,  Clinical 

045.108-022  41 

17 

23 

5,0c 

Jndge 

111.108-010  37 

18 

24 

6,0C 

4cn9  fwyi 

Lawyer 

110,108-010 

244 

IS 

24 

6.0C 

Anes thes lo log la  t 

070,103-090 

1 

19 

25 

7,0C 

Dentist 

072,108-010 

20 

19 

25 

7.0C 

Optometrist 

079,103-026 

3 

19 

25 

7,,0C 

$527,000 

Physician,  Occupational 

070,108-070 

34 

19 

25 

7,0C 

Veterinarian 

073,108-014 

7 

19 

25 

7,0C 

Snrgeon 

070,101-014 

11 

20 

26 

8,0C 

$542,000 

Not?:  Professional,  Technical,  and  Kindred  Workers  Clas^Hcation  of  Technical 

Paper  16  of  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Census  used  for  TabLs  2. 
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Table  3*  Humber  Employed,  -Access  Level,  Entry  Age,  Years  Special  Train- 
lag*  and  Estimated  Lifetime  Earnings  as  of  31  December  1970 
for  Males  In  the  Utah  labor. Force  According  to  Selected  Cler- 
l£fli.JUBUSaJlfi8.  Occupations 


Occupation 

D.O.T. 

Occupational 

Code 

N 

1967 

Access 

Level 

Entry 

Age 

Yrs. 

Spec. 

Trng. 

Estimated 
Lifetime 
Earn  Inge 

Sales  Clerk 

290. 478-01 A 

1751 

9 

18 

n/a 

9240,000 

Auctioneer 

294,256-010 

10 

12 

18 

0.5T 

Bank  Teller 

212,368-010 

1055 

12 

18 

N/A 

Calculating  Machine 

' 

Operator 

216.488-018 

608 

12 

18 

N/A 

Dispatcher  Clerk 

219.388-110 

37 

12 

18 

1,0T 

Mall  Carrier 

233.388-010 

839 

12 

38  , 

N/A 

Messenger 

230.878-022 

91 

12 

18 

N/A 

$262,000 

Office  Boy 

230,878-026 

30 

12 

18 

N/A' 

Post-Offdce  Clerk 

232.368-014 

608 

12 

18 

N/A 

Salesman,  Automobile 

280.358-014 

674 

■r  ^ 

18 

N/A 

Salesman,  Insurance 

250,258-014 

480 

18 

N/A 

Salesman,  Publications 

289,358-034 

2251 

18 

M/A 

Salesman,  Real  Estate 

250.358-026 

180 

12 

18 

N/A 

Bookkeeper 

210,388-022 

2528 

13 

19 

2.0T 

$297,000 

Salesman,  Building  and 

Construction,  Equip- 

ment and  Supplies 

276.358-010 

1102 

14 

20 

2. or 

$330,000 

Salesman,  Machinery 

276.158-010 

379 

14 

20 

2. or 

Salesman,  Financial 

Service 

252.258-010 

42 

16 

22 

4.0C 

$383,000 

note:  Clerical  and  Kindred  Workers  Classification  of  Technical  Faner  16  of 

It*  S,  Bureau  of  Census  used  for  Table  3* 
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Table  4,  Number  Employed,  Accass  Level,  Entry  Age.  Years  Special  Training, 
and  Estimated  Lifetime  Earnings  as  of  31  December  1970  for  Males 
in  the  Utah  Labor  Force  According  to  Selected  Service  Occupations 


D.O.T . 

Yrs. 

Estimated 

Occupational 

N 

Access 

Entry 

Spec. 

Lifetime 

Occupation 

Code 

1967 

^evel 

Age 

Jtea g/_ 

Earnings 

Janitor 

382.8&4-010 

3678 

6(8) 

18 

n/a 

$152,000 

Cook.  Helper 

317.887-010 

611 

9 

18 

n/a 

Doorman 

324.878-018 

16 

9 

18 

N/A 

Fountain  Han 

319.878-010 

519 

9 

18 

N/A 

- 

Guard 

372.868-030 

509 

9 

18 

n/a 

$180,000 

Locker  Room  Attendant 

358.878-022 

121 

9 

18 

n/a 

Porter,  Transportation 

357.878-010 

26 

9 

18 

n/a 

Usher 

344.878-022 

324 

9 

18 

N/A 

Bartender 

* 312.878-014 

269 

9 

21 

N/A 

$229,000 

Barber 

330.371-010 

254 

12 

18 

1.0T 

Cook,  Ho tel -Restaurant 

313.381-018 

1243 

12 

21 

' n/a 

$126,000 

Walter » Head 

311.138-022 

14 

12 

18 

N/A 

Fire  Fighter 

373.884-014 

715 

12 

21 

N/A 

V-  MB  ■ Vr#  ■ P ■ 

Patrolman 

375.268-030 

282 

12 

21 

n/a 

$264,000 

Sheriff  ,'eputy 

377.868*  014 

304 

* 12 

21 

n/a 

Baker,  Head 

313.138-010 

48 

13 

19 

1.0T 

$164,000 

Police  Sergeant 

375.168-054 

56 

14 

21 

2.0T 

f;288 ,000 

Note:  Service  Workers  and  Sales  Workers  Classifications  of  Technical  Paper  IP 

of  U*S.  Bureau  of  Census  used  for  Table  4. 
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Table  5*  Humber  Employed,  Access  Level,  Entry  Age,  Years  Special  Training, 


and  Esrimared  Lifetime  Earnings  as  of  31  December  1970  for  Males 
In  the  Utah  Labor  Force  According  ro  Selected  Processing  Occupa- 
tions 


Occupation 

D.O.T. 

Occupational 

Code 

N 

1967 

Access 
, Level 

Entry 

Age 

Yrs . 

Spec. 

Trng, 

Estimated 

Llferime 

Earnings 

Dairy  Helper 

529 ,886-018 

188 

' *<8) 

18 

N/A 

$322,000 

Acetylene.  Plant  Oper- 
ator 

549 ,885-014 

30 

9 

18 

M/A 

Baker,  (Bakery  Products) 

526  * 886-010 

391 

9 

18 

N/A 

Baker,  Helper 

526.886-010 

230 

9 

18 

N/A 

Bakery  Forman 

526,130-010 

46 

9 

18 

N/A 

Bench  Hand 

520.884-014 

14 

9 

18 

N/A 

Blast  Furnace  Keeper 

502.884-010 

18 

9 

18 

N/A 

Brick  and  Tile  Making 
Machine 

575.782-014 

15 

9 

18 

N/A 

Buttermaker 

529.782-010 

10 

9 

18 

N/A 

$296,000 

Caster 

514.884-010 

12 

9 

ie 

N/A 

Cheesemaker 

529.381-018 

42 

9 

18 

N/A 

Compressor  Operator 

559,885-058 

17 

9 

18 

N/A 

Concrete-mixer  Operator 

570.885-022 

47 

9 

18 

N/A 

Feed  Mixer 

520.885-122 

19 

9 

18 

N/A 

Laborer,  General  (Iran 
and  Steel) 

509.886-010 

570 

9 

18 

N/A 

Malt  House  Operator 

522,885-066 

22 

9 

18 

N/A 

Oven  Tender 

534.885-026 

5 

9 

18 

N/A 

Tool  Repalnwm 

519.884-038 

7 

9 

18 

N/A 

Batch  - Still  Operator 

552.782-010 

13 

12 

18 

N/A 

Gasman 

549 . 782-018 

25 

12 

18 

n/a 

$347,000 

Kiln  Burner 

573.782-038 

43 

12 

18 

N/A 

Hardness  Inspector 

504.387-010 

2 

13 

19 

.2*0T 

$392,000 

Plater 

500*380-010 

^ 56 

14 

20 

2.0T 

$437,000 

Note:  Craftsman,  Foreman,  and  Kindred  Workers  Classification  of  Tec&trical 

Paper  16  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  used  for  Table  5. 
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Table  6*  Number  Employed  Access  Level,  Entry  Age,  Years  Special  Training. 

and  Estimated  Lifetime  Earnings  as  of  31  December  lq70  for  Hales 
in  the  Utah  Labor  Force  According  to  Selected  Ha chine  Occupations 


* ■"  I'JtP.W  W*.  PI  ■■  I I «■-  M,  I HI  ■■  ■ » ■*  *■  ^ ^ f ^ ' -m-  —■  ^ I,. 


D.O.T. 

Yrs . 

Estimated 

Occupational 

H 

Access 

Entry 

Spec. 

Lifetime 

Occupation 

Code 

1967 

Level 

Age 

Trng. 

Earning* 

Air  Compressor  Mechanic 

622.884-010 

1 

9 

18 

n/a 

Bindery  Worker 

643.885-010 

221 

9 

18 

n/a 

$296,000 

Catcher 

613.886*010 

11 

9 

18 

N/A 

Foreman  - Bindery 

653.131-010 

2 

12 

18 

h/a 

Lawn  Mower  Repairman 

639.884-014 

1 

12 

18 

0.6T 

$347,000 

office  Machine  Serviceman 

633.281-030 

105 

12 

18 

0.6T 

Production  Foreman 

699.138-010 

112 

12 

18 

N/A 

■I—  — -I  I II  ■ * » * + - — - * - * - *-*.  . - 


Air  Conditioning  Mech- 


anio 

637.281-010 

38 

13 

19 

1.0T 

Blacksmith 

610.381-010 

112 

13 

19 

2, (IT 

Cabinetmaker 

660.280-010 

241 

13 

19 

1.0T 

Dairy  Equipment 

Repairman 

629.281-022 

12 

13 

19 

1.0T 

Die  Maker -Stamping 

601.280-018 

11 

13 

19 

2. or 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic 

624.281-010 

17 

13 

19 

1.0T 

$391,000 

Gas  Appliance  Serviceman 

633.281-022 

35 

13 

19 

1.0T 

Bead  Savrver 

667.782-058 

16 

13 

19 

1.0T 

Machinist 

600.280-030 

1602 

13 

19 

2.0T 

Offset  Pressman 

651.782-042 

192 

13 

19 

1.0T 

Sheet  Metal  Fabrication 

Machine  Operator 

616.380-034 

60 

13 

19 

1.0T 

Airplane  Inspector 

621.281-022 

114 

14 

20 

2. or 

Air  Valve  Repairman 

622.381-010 

9 

14 

20 

2.0T 

Artillery  - Maintenance 

\ 

Foreman 

632.131-010 

80 

14 

20 

2. or 

$438,000 

Carman 

622.381-014 

68L 

14 

20 

4 , 0T 

Diesel  Mechanic 

625.281-018 

638 

14 

20 

2.0T 

Flight  Engineer 

621.281*038 

168 

14 

20 

2.0T 

Or d inane eman 

632.281*022 

37 

14  ‘ 

20 

2. or 

Note:  Craftsman,  Foreman*  and  Kindred  Workers  Classification  of  Technical 

Paper  16  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  used  for  Table  6* 
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Table  7.  Number  Employed * Access  Level*  Entry  Age*  Years  Special  Training* 
and  Estimated  Lifetime  Earnings  as  of  .31  December  1970  for  Males 
In  the  Utah  Labor  Force  According  to  Selected  Bench  Occupations 


D.0.T, 

Yrs . 

Estimated 

Occupational 

N Access 

Entry 

Spec. 

Lifetime 

Occupation 

Code .. 

1967  Level 

Age 

Trng. 

Earnings 

Box  Maker*  Wood  760. 884-010  Q7  6 18  >I/A  $209,000 


Alteration  Tailor 

785.281-010 

375 

9 

18 

1.0T 

Babb iter 

709.884-018 

11 

9 

18 

m/a 

Battery  Repairman 

727.381-O10 

26 

Q 

18 

m/a 

Lnameler 

740.884-018 

100 

9 

18 

e/a 

Mattress  Maker 

780. 884-078 

25 

9 

18 

M/A 

Painter  - Spray 

741.884-026 

119 

n 

18 

n/a  $296. non 

Plastics  Fabricator 

754.884  050 

7 

9 

18 

M/A 

Repairman i Hand tools 

701.781-010 

20 

9 

18 

i:/a 

Repairman.  Rubber-Goods 

759.884-  074 

10 

9 

18 

N/A 

Saw  Filer 

701.381-014 

36 

9 

18 

h/a 

Upholsterer  Helper 

780.887-066 

17 

9 

18 

m/a 

Assembler  Electrical 

Equipment 

723.884-016 

517 

12 

18 

n/a 

Canvas  Worker 

739.381-  010 

8 

12 

18 

y/fi 

h * 1 a a i n r\r\f\ 

Furniture  Finisher 

763.381 *010 

$ 

12 

18 

yjfc  £347  *000 

Tester . Sys  terns 

729.381  -030 

73 

12 

18 

l.O* 

Aircraft  Photo  Equipment 


Maintenance  man 

714.281- 010 

14 

13 

19 

’ 1.0T 

Camera  Repairman 

714 . 281-014 

12 

13 

19 

1.0T 

Dental  Lab  Technician 
Electrical  Appliance 

712.381-014 

46 

13 

19 

1.0T 

$3^1,000 

Repairman 

723. 381-010 

34 

13 

19 

1.0T 

Locksmith 

709,281-014 

14 

13 

■ 19 

1.0T 

Watchmaker 

715.231-031 

82 

13 

19 

1 m m •*  + . — — 

} .or 

Electric  Meter  Renairman 
Orthopedic  Appliance  and 

729,281  -018 

16 

14 

20 

7.0T 

$438,000 

Limb  Technician 

71:  ] 81-01 8 

2 

14 

20 

2.0T 

Repairman*  Radio 

720. 281- 010 

7 

14 

20 
■N  V V ^ 

2.0T 

Optician 

713.381-014 

6 

15 

21 

3.0T 

$482,000 

_ - - ■ - ■ — ■ v ■—  ^ i m — i — \ ‘ — | ■ ■ ■ ■ ||  m V _*>-r  ■ m k.  ^ in  i j __  T ^ ™ ■ ™ -■  ■ 

Note:  Craftsman t Foreman,  and  Kindred  Workers  Classification  of  Technical 

Paper  16  of  U*  r.  Bureau  of  Census  used  for  Table  7.  " 
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Table  8,  Number  Employed,  Access  LeVel,  Entry  Ape,  Years  Special  Training, 
and  Estimated  Lifetime  Earnings  as  of  31  December  1970  for  Ha lea 
in  the  Utah  Labor  Force  According  to  Selected  Structural  occupa- 
tions 


■ 

!),Q.T , 

_ - hr  4-  ■ i . 

Yrs , 

Estimated 

Occupational 

n 

Access 

Entry 

Spec. 

Lifetime 

Occupation 

Code 

1967 

Level 

Age 

Trng . 

Earning s 

Air  Hammer  Operator 

859 ,387-010 

93 

9 

18 

M/A 

Awning  Hanger 

069, 884 -014 

148 

0 

18 

K/A 

Bill  poster 

841,834-010 

10 

9 

18 

m/a 

Cement  Mason 

844.884-014 

279 

9 

18 

m/a 

Construction  worker  II 

869,887-030 

891 

9 

18 

n/a 

Dry -Wall  Applicator 

842 ,884-010 

1D4 

<) 

18 

M/A 

9296 s 000 

Foreman* Labor  Gang 

899,133-010 

138 

9 

18 

M/A 

Helper.  Manufacturing 

809.887-010 

100 

9 

18 

M/A 

Laborer,  Carpentry 

860-887-018 

1043 

9 

18 

M/A 

Roofer 

866.381-010 

284 

9 

18 

M/A 

Trackman 

869.887-098 

1032 

9 

18 

U/h 

Assembler,  Unit 

804,884-010 

117 

12 

18 

l.OT 

Blade- Grade  Operator 

851.383-010 

81 

12 

18 

M/A 

Boilermaker  1 

805.281-010 

314 

12 

18 

1.0T 

Bricklayer 

861.381*0.0 

259 

12 

18 

1.0T 

Bulldozer  Operator 

850.883-010 

205 

12 

18 

N/A 

Furnace  Installer 

869.281-010 

284 

12 

18 

N/A 

House  Mover 

867 . 281-018 

83 

12 

18 

M/A 

Lineman  (Construction 

and  Light) 

821.381-034 

204 

12 

18 

N/A 

$347,000 

Maintenance  Foreman 

891.138-0)4 

140 

12 

1ft 

N/A 

Metal  Fabricating  Shop 

Helper 

804 , 886-010 

173 

12 

18 

N/A 

Operating  Engineer 

859.883-030 

2566 

12 

18 

N/A 

Fainter,  Construction 

840.781-010 

1195 

12 

1ft 

. M/A 

Power  Shovel  Operator 

850,883-030 

188 

12 

18 

N/A 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

804.281-010 

547 

12 

18 

1.0T 

Structural  Steel  Worker 

801.780-010 

557 

12 

18 

1.0T 

Aircraft  Mechanic  Arma- 

ment 

801.361-010 

33 

13 

19 

1.0T 

Air d ox  Man  (Mining  and 

Quarrying) 

862.381-014 

50 

13 

19 

2.0T 

Automatic  Equipment  Tech- 

nician 

822.281-010 

21 

13 

19 

1.0T 

AutiTObile  Body  Repairman 

807,381-010 

450 

13 

19 

2.0T 

Cable  Splicer 

829.361-010 

103 

13 

19 

2.0T 

Carpenter 

860.381-026 

2518 

13 

19 

2.0T 

$391,000 

Central  Office  Repairman 

822.281-014 

420 

13 

19 

1.0T 

Electrical  Repairman 

(Any  ind.) 

829,281-022 

478 

13 

19 

2. or 

Electrician 

824 . 261-014 

1358 

13 

19 

2.0T 

Installer  Repairman 

822.261-038 

425 

13 

19 

) ,0T 

Pipe  Fitter 

862,381-042 

277 

13 

19 

2. or 

Plumber 

862.381-074 

m 

13 

19 

2.  or 

Welder,  Combination 

812.884-014 

1171 

13 

19 

2. or 

Note;  See  Table  5 Notation. 
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Table  9.  Number  Employed,  Access  Level,  Entry  Age*  Years  Special  Training, 
and  Estimated  Lifetime  Earnings  as  of  31  December  1970  for  Males 
in  the  Utah  Labor  Force  According  to  Selected  Miscellaneous 
Occupations 


Occupation 

D*0,T. 

Oci  upational 
Code 

N 

1967 

Access 

Level 

Entry 

Age 

Yrs  * 

Spec. 

Trng. 

Fatima ted 

Lifetime 

Earnings 

Bagger  (Ret*  Tr.) 

920*887-022 

935 

6 

rlQ" 

N/A 

Cleaner 

919,887-010 

680 

8 

18 

N/A 

Dental  Floss  Packer 

920,887-020 

199 

6 

18 

N/A 

Sion  ,onn 

Packager,  Hand 

920,887-110 

1115 

6 

18 

N/A 

Switch  Tender 

910.887-038 

320 

6 

18 

N/A 

Ambulance  Driver 

913,883-010 

74 

9 

18 

N/A 

Asphalt  Plant  Man 
Automobile  Service  St a- 

922.887-010 

31 

9 

18 

N/A 

tiers  Attendant 
Bander  - Cellophaner 

915,867-010 

3292 

9 

18 

N/A 

Machine 

920.835-010 

551 

9 

18 

N/A 

Bookbinder 

977.884-014 

160 

9 

18 

n/a 

Brakeman,  Yard 

910.884-014 

594 

9 

18 

n/a 

Chauffeur,  (Any  lnd.) 

913.883-014 

100 

9 

18 

N/A 

Company  Laborer 

939.887-018 

204 

9 

18 

M/A 

Conveyor  Operator 

921.883-083 

109 

9 

18 

N/A 

Crater 

920.884-018 

208 

9 

18 

N/A 

Dump  Truck  Driver 
Electric^ Bridge  or  Can- 

902.883-010 

565 

9 

18 

H/A 

$274,000 

try  Crane  Operator 

921.883-050 

436 

9 

18 

N/A 

Fireman,  High  pressure 

951.885-014 

225 

9 

18 

N/A 

Garbage  Collector 

909.887-014 

212 

9 

18 

N/A 

Indus  trial -Truck  Operator 
Laborer  (Petroleum  Prod- 

922.883-018 

509 

9 

18 

n/a 

ucts) 

939.887-022 

251 

9 

18 

n/a 

Loader 

Miner  (Mining  and  Quarry- 

922.887-078 

115 

9 

18 

n/a 

ing) 

939.281-010 

675 

9 

18 

m/a 

Motorman 

919.883-030 

328 

9 

18 

N/A 

Packager,  Machine 

920.885-110 

001 

r 

18 

N/A 

Parking  Lot  Chauffeur 

915.878-018 

440 

9 

18 

11/A 

Porter.  Used  Car  Lot 

915.887-018 

147 

9 

18 

M/A 

Airport  Serviceman 
Brakeman,  Passenger 

912.384-010 

25 

12 

18 

N/A 

Train 

Bus  Dispatcher,  Inter- 

910.364-010 

295 

12 

18 

M/A 

State 

913.163-010 

233 

12 

18 

H/A 

Bue  Driver 

913.463-  030 

157 

12 

18 

M/A 

Conductor , Yard 
Dispatcher  - Motor  Ve- 

910.138-^22 

299 

12 

18 

N/A 

$?o 9 .000 

hicle 

919.168-010 

20n 

12 

18 

N/A 

Fireman  - Locomotive 
Freight  -Loading  Foreman 

910.383-010 

305 

12 

18 

MM 

910.137-014 

270 

12 

18 

N/A 

Locomotive  Engineer 

910.383-014 

371 

12 

18 

R/A 

Stationary  Engineer 

950.782-054 

404 

12 

N/A 

Taxi  Driver 

913.463-018 

209 

12 

21 

I’/A 

note,  operatives  and  Kindred  Workers  Classification  of  Techni cal  1 6 
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Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


Attempts  to  determine  lifetime  earn Infts  of  individuals  are  extremely 
difficult  to  make . Such  determinations,  likewise,  are  very  hazardous 
Inasmuch  as  many  assumptions  and  adjustments  need  to  be  made  in  the  process, 
Nevertheless,  estimates  can  be  made. 

It  is  recommended  that  as  comprehensive  study  of  earnings  of  Utahfs 
labor  force  be  undertaken  using  life  history  data  as  the  base.  This  would 
avoid  using  mean  Incomes  for  widely  differing  jobs  within  broad  general 
classifications,  a factor  which  had  to  be  used  in  this  study.  Random 
sampling  of  current  job  classifications  related  to  1970  Census  data,  as  soon 

■J  ' 

as  available,  could  constitute  an  Integral  part  of  such  an  undertaking. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  studies  of  correlations  between  amounts 
and  types  of  formal  schooling,  entry  level  wages  and  lifetime  earnings  be 
made.  The  present  study  provides  a beginning,  a form  of  pilot  study,  but 
due  to  the  several  estimates  and  assumptions  imposed  herein,  more  solid 
data,  as  could  he  acquired  through  following  the  initial  recommendation 
stated  above,  would  permit  more  viable  comparisons  and  correlations  to  be 
made. 
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HEALTH  PLANNING:  A BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BASIC  READINGS 


Prepared  by 

Thomas  K.  Dun aye , Dr.P.B. 

Assistant  Professor,  Health  Planning  Program 
Graduate  Department  of  Community  Planning 
University  of  Cincinnati 

fm.  »■ 

So  extensive  is  the  literature  of  source  material  on  tAe  subject  of  health 
planning  that  to  provide  e complete  bibliography  has  become  as  elephantine 
problem.  This  difficulty  has  been  partially  overcome  by  the  assembly  of 
separate  bibliographies  on  special  aspects  of  the  topic,  many  of  which  are 
included  herein,  but  such  categorized  packaging  of  references  has  not  answered 
the  need  for  a unified  body  of  basic  readings  useful  to  the  busy  practitioner 
or  newcomer  to  the  field.  The  following  list  of  background  selections  is  a 
start  in  this  direction. 
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PREFACE 


This  National  Policy  of  Apprenticeship  Has  been  approved  and 
registered  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  Man- 
power Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  as  incorporate 
ing  the  fundamentals  needed  to  establish  local  programs  of  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  optical  industry  for  the  training  of  Ophthalmic 
Finisher-Dispensers, 

Hie  establishment  and  registration  of  this  National  Policy  of 
Apprenticeship  for  the  Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians  of  America, 
Inc,,  provides  a solid  base  for  development  of  skilled  craftsmen  for 
the  optical  industry. 

The  aim  of  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  and  the 
Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians  of  America*  Inc,*  in  establishing 
and  registering  this  national  policy  is  to  advance  the  science  of 
ophthalmic  optics  and  assure  the  continuance  of  skilled  and 
ethical  practices  in  the  optical  processing  and  dispensing  service, 
by  providing  a recognized  and  formalized  method  of  developing 
skilled  craftsmen. 
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STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

f 


It  is  a basic  policy  of  the  Guild  of  Prescription  Optic-  is  of 
America,  Inc.,  to  provide  training  and  opportunity  for  growth  for 
all  employees  of  its  members.  This*  in  turn,  promotes  continuity 
and  growth  for  the  members  and  the  industry.  Such  a policy  is  the 
best  guarantee  of  the  security  and  well-being  of  the  Nation  and  of 
evewncreasiftg  opportunities  far  the  employees  and  association 
members.  The  fulfillment  of  this  policy  is  a constant  challenge  in 
our  rapidly  changing  technological  climate. 

The  important  objective  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  industry  for 
shilled  and  competent  journeymen.  Shop  experience  and  related 
instruction  constitute  the  Hard  core  of  training  conducive  to  career 
success  in  the  industry. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  time  necessary  to  acquire  these  basic 
fundamentals  varies  with  the  ability  and  application  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  trade  for  which  he  is  training,  and  the  facilities  avail- 
able to  each  member. 

Because  of  the  rapid  and  inevitable  changes  always  taking  place 
in  this  progressive  industry,  the  Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians  of 
America  National  Apprenticeship  and  Trying  Committee  will 
maintain  a constant  surveillance  of  apprenticeship  problems  and 
new  requirements.  It  will  recommend  new  training  criteria,  guide- 
lines, and  measures  of  attainment  in  the  apprenticeship  program  as 
new  conditions  dictate.  In  this  fashion,  the  Guild  of  Prescription 
Opticians  of  America  can  more  effectively  foster  and  promote 
training  of  greater  benefits  to  apprentices  and  the  membership  of 
the  association. 
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SECTION  I 
Definitions 


1.  Apprentice  shall  mean  a person  who  has  signed  an  appren- 
ticeship agreement  to  learn  the  trade  outlined  in  applicable  stand- 
ards and  who  is  registered  with  the  appropriate  registration 
agency.1 

2.  Apprenticeship  agreement  shall  mean  a written  agreement 
between  an  employer  and  the  apprentice  in  which  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  apprenticeship  are  set  forth. 

3.  Guild  shall  mean  the  Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians  of 
America,  Inc.  For  the  purpose  of  this  program,  the  guild’s  address 
will  be:  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

4.  Employer  shall  mean  any  member  of  the  Guild  of  Prescrip- 
tion Opticians  of  America,  Inc.,  who  has  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment to  train  apprentices  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  this  national  policy. 

5.  Local  standards  shall  mean  the  document  under  which  an 

employer  employs  and  trains  an  apprentice  in  a trade  covered  by 
the  standards  and  such  local  standards  shall  be  developed  follow- 
ing guides  outlined  in  this  national  policy.  « 

6.  National  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Committee  shall  mean 
the  committee  directly  responsible  to  the  guild  for  apprenticeship 
and  training.  While  the  gpild  sets  the  national  policy,  the  national 
committee  works  to  maintain  this  policy  throughout  the  member 
firms.  The  adjustment  of  policy  to  the  needs  of  the  industry  and 
the  development  of  measures  of  attainment  also  rest  with  the 
guild. 


1 Local  application  of  this  National  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Folky  in  States  hating 
State  apprenticeship  coi'ftrfUmay  require  adaptation  to  meet  tho  standard*  of  appren- 
tice ship  In  such  States,  The  staffs  of  tho  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  and 
State  apprenticeship  agendas  are  available  to  advise  on  Slate  standard*  requirements, 
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7.  Supervisor  of  apprenticeship  and  training  shall  mean  the  in- 
dividual selected  by  the  employer  to  organize  and  administer  the 
local  apprenticeship  program  in  accordance  with  this  nation  d 

8.  Registrction  Agency  shall  mean  a State  apprenticeship 
agency  recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  or,  in  States  where  there  is  no  rec- 
ognized agency,  it  shall  mean  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

SECTION  n 

Qualifications  for  Apprenticeship 

1.  Applicants  to  be  considered  for  apprenticeship  must  meet  the 
following  minimum  requirements: 

a.  Have  successfully  completed  high  school  or  attained 
equivalency  certificate. 

b.  Be  at  least  17  years  of  age. 

c.  Be  physically  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  trade  as 
determined  by  visual  observation  by  the  employer. 

d.  Have  no  immediate  military  obligation.  (Immediate  means 
applicant  has  not  received  notice  of  preinduction  physical 
examination.) 

2.  The  applicant's  application  forms,  aptitude  tests,  orsl  inter- 
view, education,  and  previous  work  experience  will  be  used  to 
determine  the  rating  of  the  qualifications  for  selection,  and  quali- 
fied applicants  will  be  selected  in  descending  order  of  rating. 
Employers  may  refer  applicants  to  the  local  office  of  the  State 
employment  service  for  testing  if  they  so  desire. , 

3.  To  insure  that  there  will  be  no  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed,  color*  national  origin,  sex,  or  occupationally  irrelevant 
physical  handicaps,  the  selection  of  apprentices  shall  be  made  on 
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che  basis  of  qualifications  alone,  in  accordance  with  objective 
standards  which  permit  review,  after  full  and  fair  opportunity  fot 
application.  The  selections  will  demonstrate  that  there  is  equality 
of  opportunity;  and  the  local  program  shall  be  operated  on  a 
completely  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

4.  As  apprenticeship  openings  occur,  the  employer  will  notify 
die  local  schools  and  the  public  employment  service  office,  includ- 
ing information  on  minimum  qualifications,  dates  for  applications, 
and  where  to  apply.  Records  of  the  selection  process  shall  be  kept 
by  the  employer  for  at  least  2 years.  In  lieu  of  direct  notification 
by  the  employer  to  schools  and  various  agencies,  the  employer 
may  notify  the  area  BAT  ot  SAC  office  servicing  the  local  program 
of  such  openings. 

5.  A selection  procedure  compatible  with  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  title  29,  part  30,  will  be  included  with  each  set  of 
local  standards. 


SECTION  III 

Credit  for  Previous  Experience 

m 

1.  Persons  currently  employed  with  the  employer  and  who 
qualify  and  are  selected  for  apprenticeship  may  be  allowed  credit 
on  the  term  of  apprenticeship  for  their  previous  training  and  ex- 
perience. 

2.  Applicants  selected  for  apprenticeship  who  have  been  4bn~ 
ployed  elsewhere  in  the  optical  industry  may  be  granted  credit 
on  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  commensurate' with  their  past  ex- 
perience, after  their  records  have  been  checked  and  evaluated  by 
the  employer. 

3.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  knowledge  and  ptevious  work 
experience  of  the  applicant,  the  employer  will  give  a written,  oral, 
and/or  practical  examination  which  will  cover  work  experience 
and  subjects  related  to  the  trade. 
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4.  An  apprentice  given  credit  on  the  term  of  apprenticeship  for 
previous  experience  shall  be  paid  upon  entrance  the  wage  rate  of 
the  period  to  which  such  credit  entitles  him. 

SECTION  IV 

Continuity  of  Employment 

Apprentices  shall  be  given  continuous  employment  insofar  as 
possible.  In  the  event  of  a reduction  in  force*  all  furloughed  ap- 
prentices will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  return  to  their  appren- 
ticeship before  new  apprentices  are  hired. 


SECTION  V 

Apprenticeship  Agreement 

* 

1.  Each  apprentice  {and  his  parent  or  guardian,  if  he  is  a minor) 
and  the  employer  shall  sign  an  apprenticeship  agreement  which 
shall  be  registered  with  the  registration  agency.  Copies  of  the 
apprenticeship  agreement  will  be  given  to  the  apprentice*  the 
employer*  and  to  the  registration  agency. 

2.  Each  apprenticeship  agreement  shall  contain  a statement 
making  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  local  standards  a part  of 
the  agreement;  a schedule  of  work  processes  and  wage  rates;  and  a 
Statement  that  the  apprentice  will  receive  related  technical  instruc- 
tion during  the  period  of  apprenticeship. 

3.  Some  State  apprenticeship  agencies  may  require  the  use  of 
their  own  apprenticeship  agreement  forms.  In  such  instances,  the 
agreement  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  staff  of  the  State 
apprenticeship  agency  or  of  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training. 

4.  The  employer  shall  notify  the-  registration  agency  of  all 
apprentice  actions,  including  terminations,  suspensions,  and  com- 
pletions of  apprenticeship. 
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SECTION  VI 


Term  of  Apprenticeship 

1.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  3 years  (6,000  hoars), 
and  shall  include  a minimum  of  ISO  hours  per  year  of  related 
Instruction, 

2.  Apprentices  who  work  i i excess  of  the  normal  workday  or 
workweek  (overtime),  shall  receive  credit  on  the  term  of  appren- 
ticeship imly  for  the  actual  number  of  hours  or  days  worked. 

3.  An  apprentice  whose  progress  is  rapid,  due  to  unusual  apti- 
tude and  industry,  or  because  of  past  educational  experience,  and 
who  achieves  the  desired  level  of  attainment  for  a designated 
period  of  the  apprenticeship,  may  be  advanced  to  the  next  phase 
sooner  than  the  stipulated  period  of  time  indicates.  When  such 
advancement  is  made,  the  apprentice  shall  be  paid  the  rate  of  the 
period  to  which  he  is  advanced. 


SECTION  VII 

Probationary  Period 

1.  Apprentices  under  local  standards  shall  be  in  probationary 
str.tu*  during  the  fast  6 months  (1,000  hours)  of  apprenticeship, 
unless  a different  period  of  probation  is  stipulate  i by  State  ap- 
prenticeship agency  regulations  ot  law. 

2.  An  apprentice  who  does  not  demonstrate  aptitude  or  in- 
terest for  the  trade  during  the  probationary  period  may  be 
cancelled  from  the  program  by  the  employ et.  The  apprentic  'ship 
agreement  may  be  cancelled  by  the  apprentice  during  this  period 
for  personal  reasons  or  finding  that  he  does  not  like  appuntice* 
ship. 

3.  Apprentices  will  be  subject  to  cancellation  from  the  program 
by  the  employer  at  any  time  for  infractions  of  company  rules  and 


policies,  jr  for  failure  to  meet  the  required  standards  of  pro- 
ficiency. 

•fl 

SECTION  VIII 

Ratio  of  Apprentices  to 
Journeymen 

The  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  for  each  trade  covered 
by  the  local  standards  shall  be  based  on  the  employer's  anticipated 
need  for  journeymen.  Under  local  standards,  one  apprentice  cf 
each  trade  classification  covered  by  the  standards  may  be  em- 
ployed provided  a journeyman  of  that  classification  is  also 
employed.  In  addition,  one  apprentice  of  each  trade  classification 
may  be  employed  for  each  additional  three  journeymen  of  that 
trade  classification. 
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SECTION  IX 

Responsibilities  of  Apprentices 

1.  it  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  the  employer  to  impress  upon  each 
apprentice  that  he  has  voluntarily  agreed  to  abide  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  local  standards,  and  therefore,  assumes  the  responsibil- 
ities and  obligations  established  under  the  program. 

2.  To  perform  diligently  and  faithfully  the  work  of  the  trade 
and  such  duties  as  are  assigned  him  by  the  employer  in  accordance 
with  the  local  standards. 

3.  To  respect  the  property  of  the  customer,  employer,  fellow 
employees,  and  to  abide  by  the  working  rules  and  regulations  of 
:he  emplc*  /er, 

f 

4.  To  attend  regularly  and  complete  satisfactorily  the  required 
related  technical  instruction  as  stipulated  by  the  local  standards. 
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SECTION  X 

Supervisor  of  Apprentices 

Under  the  local  standards,  the  employer  shall  designate  a super- 
visor of  apprentices  to  assure  close  supervision  of  the  apprentice, 
proper  instruction , and  job  rotation  to  provide  the  apprentice 
complete  training. 


SECTION  XI 

Progress  Evaluation  of  Apprentices 

The  employer  or  the  designated  supervisor  of  apprentices  under 
IocsJ  standards  shall  make  an  evaluation  of  the  progress  of  his 
apprentices  periodically  during  the  term  of  apprenticeship.  The 
evaluation  shall  cover  both  on-the-job  training  and  related  techni- 
cal instruction,  if  an  apprentice  fails  to  show  progress*  he  may  be 
required  to  repeat  a specific  process;  if  he  continues  to  show  no 
progress,  hb  apprenticeship  agreement  may  be  cancelled.  Ade- 
quate record;  shah  be  maintained  by  the  supervisor  of  apprentices 
for  the  local  standards  to  substantiate  progress, 

SECTION  XII 

Hours  of  Employment 

The  workday  and  workweek  for  apprentices  under  local  stand- 
ards shall  be  the  same  as  lor  journeymen  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions.  The  apprentice  shall  work  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  a journeyman,  supervisor,  or  the  employer, 

SECTION  XIII 

Related  Technical  Instruction 

1,  All  apprentices  under  local  standards  shall  be  tequired  to 
complete  related  technical  instruction  assignments  from  material 
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furnished  by  the  employer  or  local  educational  institution  when 
available.  A minimum  of  150  hours  of  such  instruction  each  year 
of  apprenticeship  is  normally  considered  necessary. 

2.  The  time  spent  by  apprentices  in  related  instruction  during 
the  regular  workday  shall  be  classed  as  hours  of  work  and  appren- 
tices will  receive  their  normal  hourly  compensation  for  this  time. 
Such  hours  will  be  counted  on  the  term  of  apprenticeship. 

3.  The  time  spent  by  * *>prentices  in  related  instruction  at  local 
edur^'jonal  institution*  i home  study  outside  the  regular  work 
hours  shall  not  be  con&  ered  as  hours  of  work  or  counted  on  the 
term  of  apprenticeship. 

4.  In  cases  of  failure  on  the  part  of  an  apprentice  to  fulfill  his 
obligations  with  respect  to  related  instruction  as  to  the  level  of 
progress,  attendance,  and  deportment,  the  employer  may  withhold 
periodic  wage  advancement,  suspend,  or  cancel  his  apprenticeship 
agreement. 

5.  The  employer  will  arrange,  whenever  possible,  to  integrate 
the  on-the-job  training  with  related  technical  instruction  so  that 
apprentices  receive  maximum  benefit  from  such  instruction. 

SECTION  XIV 

m 

Certificate  of  Completion  of 
Apprenticeship 

When,  an  apprentice  has  satisfactorily  completed  all  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  local  standards,  th„  employer  shall  notify  the 
registration  agency  and  request  that  a Certificate  of  Completion  of 
Apprenticeship  be  issued  for  presentation  to  the  apprentice* 

SECTION  XV 
Modification  of  Policy 

1.  This  National  Pol*  * of  Apprenticeship  may  be  modified  at 
any  time  by  the  Guild  oi  Prescription  Opticians  of  America,  Inc. 
Such  modification  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Training,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  for  approval. 


2.  No  modification  or  cJ tinges  in  this  policy  shall  affect  local 
standards  currently  in  effect  at  the  time  policy  is  modified.  Local 
standards  may  be  subsequently  modified  to  effect  changes  in 
policy  through  modification  procedures  with  registration  agency. 

SECTION  XVI 
Recommended  Minimum 
Apprentice  Wage  Scale 

1.  All  apprentices  under  the  local  standards  will  be  paid  a 
specific  progressively  increasing  wage.  Wage  scales  for  each  trade 
classification  covered  by  this  pojicy  will  be  determined  by  each 
employer. 

2.  As  the  local  standards  for  each  employer  are  submitted  to 
the  registration  agency  for  registration!  a minimum  wage  scale  will 
be  included  for  each  trade  classification*  covering  the  periods  of 
the  term  of  apprenticeship*  The  wage  scale  must  comply  with 
State  and  Federal  requirements.  It  is  recommended  that  the  wage 
increases  be  scheduled  at  1 ,000-hour  intervals. 

3*  Rates  of  pay  (suggested) : 

1st  - 1,000  hours  - 55%  per  hour  of  the  journeyman’s  wage 

2nd  - 1,000  hours  - 60%  per  hour  of  the  journeyman's  wage 

3rd  - 1,000  hours  - 65%  per  hour  of  the  journeyman's  wage 

4th  — 1,000  hours  — 70%  per  hour  of  the  journeyman's  wage 

5th  — 1,000  hours  — 80%  per  hour  of  the  journeyman’s  wage 

6th  - 1,000  hours  - 90%  per  hour  of  (he  journeyman's  wage 

Hie  apprentice  will  be  paid  the  full  journeyman’s  rate  a£ter 
6,000  hours  of  training. 

SECTION  XVII 
Safety  Regulations 

Apprentices  will  be  provided  with  initial  indoctrination  and 
instruction  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties  in  a safe  man- 
ner. Such  indoctrination  shall  include  instructions  on  safety  regu- 
lations, reporting  of  accidents*  and  availability  of  first  aid  medical 
facilities. 
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SECTION  XVIII 
Work  Experience  Schedules 

J- 

During  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  the  apprentice  shall  be  given 
such  instruction  and  experience  as  necessary  to  develop  the  skills 
and  knowledge  for  complete  mastery  of  the  trade.  The  training  of 
apprentices  shall  include  the  following  work  experience  and  train' 
ing  but  not  necessarily  in  the  sequence  shown: 


TRAINING  IN  THE  USE,  NOMENCLATURE,  AND 
MAINTENANCE  OF  OFFICE  AND  LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT 

Hourt 

h GENERAL  OPTICAL  TRAINING 2,200 

A.  Lcnaometer  measurements 

1.  Sphere 

2.  Cyclmder 

3.  Axis 

4.  Priam 

5.  Marking 

B.  Lena  cutting 

1.  Patterns 

2,  Cribbing 

C.  Automatic  edging 

1 , Rimless 

2.  Bevel 

D.  Drilling 

E.  Hand  stone  edging 

1.  Blue 

2.  White 

F.  Lens  hardening 

1.  Drop  ball  testing 

G.  Coimoscope 

H.  Hot  cones 

1 , Alterations  of  zyl  frames  sine  and  shape 

2.  Insertion 

L Lena  measuring  devices  \ 

1.  dock 

2.  Vernier  scale 

3.  Thickness  gauge 

4.  Neutralization 

5.  Power  computers 
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Hours 


" Pitting  toots 

1.  Pliers 

2.  Fites 

3.  Multhneasure 

4.  Pupittometer 

5.  Hot  bath 

II.  CONTACT  LENSES  FAMILIARIZATION  ^ 

A.  Ketatometer 

B.  Topogometer 

C.  Slit  lamp 

D.  Radioscope 

£.  Cobalt  light  with  fluorescein 

F.  Molding  equipment 

G.  Measuring.gauges 

H.  Surfacing  unit 

HI.  OCULAR  PROSTHESIS 

A.  Dental  lathe 

1.  Shaping 

2.  Fining 

3.  Polishing 

4.  Mandrills 

B.  St  rob  light 

C.  Color  computers 

D.  Finishing  unit 

IV.  HEARING  AID  FAMILIARIZATION 200 

A.  Ear  mold  equipment 


SUPERVISED  PRACTICE  WITH  PATIENTS 

I.  OPTICAL-FITTING  OF  EYEGLASSES 1,000 

A.  Measurement  for  glasses 

B.  RX  interpretation 

C.  Lens  type  selection 

D.  Lens  designing 

E.  Adjustingglasses 

II.  CONTACT  LENSES  500 

A.  Kerato.jieter  measurements 

B.  Lens  design  {comeal} 

C.  Lens  inspection 

D.  Lab  bench  procedures 

III.  OCULAR  PROSTHESIS 500 

A.  Conformcr  procedure 

B.  Fitting 

C.  Impressions 
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Hours 


IV.  HEARING  AIDS 200 

A.  Selection 

B.  Earmold  technique 

C.  Service 


ADMINISTRATIVE  WORK 250 

I.  INVENTORY  CONTROL 

A.  Purchasing 

B.  Statistical  studies 

C.  Pricing  by  formula 

II.  office  management 

A.  Credit 

B.  Correspondence 


Total  + + + 


6.000 
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SECTION  XIX 

t 


I 


Related  Instruction 


Related  instruction  covering  450  hours  was  developed  by  the 
Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians  of  America,  InC.,  Education 
Committee  and  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  1 

Topic  Reference 

1.  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  Boeder 

A.  Introduction 

1.  Measurements 

2.  Numbers 

B.  Review  of  arithmetic  of  & actions 

(part!) 

1.  Common  fractions 

2.  Decimal  fractions 

3.  Special  types  of  fractions 

4.  The  metric  system 

5.  Applications 
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Topic 


Reference 


C.  Review  of  negative  numbers 

1.  Addition 

2.  Subtraction 

3.  Muiti plication 

4.  Division 

5.  Application  to  ophthalmic  optics 

6.  Algebra  (part  II) 

II.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  EYE  AND  ORBIT 

A.  Surface  anatomy  of  orbital  opening 

B.  The  eyeball 

C.  The  cornea 

D.  The  eye  planes 

III.  Physiology  of  the  eye 

A.  The  eye  as  an  optical  instrument 

B.  Visual  acuity 

C.  Refractive  errors  of  the  eye 

D.  The  optical  problems  in  post 

operative  aphakia 
IV  - THE  HISTORY  OF  GLASS 

A.  The  manufacture  of  glass 

B,  Characteristics  of  good 

optical  glass 

V,  LIGHT 

A.  The  nature  of  light 

B.  The  velocity  of  light 

C.  The  physics  of  light 

D.  Characteristics 
IL  Actions 

1.  Reflection 

2.  Transmission 

3.  Absorption 

4.  Refraction  — Snell’s  Law 

VI,  EFFECTS  OF  QUANTITY  AND 
QUALITY  OF  ILLUMINATION  ON 
THE  HUMAN  EYE  AND  VI  SION 

VII,  THEORY  OF  LENS  ACTION 

A,  Refraction  at  plane  surfaces 

B,  Refraction  at  curved  surfaces 

C,  Refraction  through  a lens 

D,  Forms  of  spherical  lenses 

E,  Refraction  by  cylinder 

F,  Refraction  by  roric  surfaces 


\ 


Wolff 

Wolff,  chapter  I,  p.  23 
Wolff,  chapter  II,  pp.  30-32 
Wolff,  chapter  II,  pp.  33-52 
Stimson,  chapter  II 
Guild  Dispensing  Manual1 
section  2,  part  3 
section  2,  part  4 
section  1,  pp,  20-23 

section  1,  part  27 
Obrig,  chapter  I 
Obrig,  chapter  If 

Obrig,  chapter  III 
- Ogle,  chapters  I,  II,  and  III 


Shcard,  section  lt  p.  17 
Ogle,  chapter  V 


1 Hereafter  referred  to  as  Guild  DM, 


Topic 


Reference 


G.  Abertations  in  ophthalmic 

lenses 

Ogle,  chapter  XI 

H.  Types  of  surfaces  and  actions 

Guild  DM,  section  1,  parts  1*3 

VIII.  THE  OPHTHALMIC  PRESCRIPTION 

Guild  DM,  section  I,  part  5 

A.  Transposition 

Guild  DM,  pp.  25, 27-28 

B.  Single  vision  prescription 

analysis 

Stimson,  chapter  Vll 

C.  Presbyopic  prescription 

analysis 

Stimsoiii  chapter  VIII 

D.  Bifocal  analysis  and. re  com- 

mendations 

Guild  DM,  section  ll,part  17 

1.  Prism 

Guild  DM,  section  11,  part  18 

E.  Bicencric  bifocals 

Guild  DM,  section  II,  part  19 

F.  Vertex  refraction 

Guild  DM,  section  11,  part  20 

G.  Myopic  problems 

Guild  DM,  section  11,  part  21 

H.  Astigmatism 

Ogle,  chapter  X 

IX.  OPHTHALMIC  LENSES 

A.  Types  of  ophthalmic  glass 

Guild  DM,  section  11,  part  11 

1 . Base  curves 

Guild  DM,  section  11,  part  12 

B.  Ophthalmic  lenses 

Guild  DM,  section  11,  part  13 

1.  Corrected  curve  lenses* 

Guild  DM,  section  11,  part  13 

2,  Strong  plus  lenses 

Guild  DM,  section  11,  W28 

3.  Types  of  bifocal  lenses 

Guild  DM,  section  11,  part  14 

4.  Plastic  lenses 

Guild  DM,  section  U,  parr  Id 

C.  Vocational  lens?? 

Stimson,  chapter  X 

X.  BASIC  FACIAL  MEASUREMENTS 

A.  Interocular  distance 

Stimson,  chapter  III 

B.  The  fitting  triangle 

Guild  DM,  section  II,  parts  6-9 

XL  FRAME  SELECTION  AND  FITTING 

A.  Selection  of  frames 

Guild  DM,  section  11,  part  10 

B.  Fitting  anti  adjusting  frames 

Stimson,  chapter  KID 

C.  Cosmetic  fitting 

Dowaliby,  chapters  7,  10-12, 
and  14 

D.  Custpm  fitting 

1. /Bridges  - - 

Guild  DM,  section  U 

2.  Ptosts  crutches 

A.  F.  Williams 

3.  Hemianopsia 
s 4.  Post  plastic  surgical  fittings 

xii.  dispensing  Procedure 

Stimson,  chapter  VI 

A.  Dispensing  procedure 

LevoyTpp.  12-39 

B,  Fitting  table  manners 

Levey,  pp.  92*100 

X1IL  SPECIAL  OPHTHALMIC  LENSES 

A.  Telescopic  lenses 

StimSon,  chapter  XI 

B.  Iseik on tc  lenses 

Obrig,  chapter  XII 

Topic 


Reference 


C.  Absorptive  lenses  Guild  DM.  section  II , psrr  2 6 

D.  Occlusion  lenses 


XIV.  CONTACT  LENSES 
A.  Familiarization 

1.  History  and  develop  me  nr 
of  contact  lenses 

2.  Theory  of  lenses  and  types 

3.  Keratotnetric  fitting 

procedures 

* 4.  Impression  fitting  technique 

5,  Fluorescein  patterns 

6.  L aboratory  adjustmen  t and 
related  procedures 

XV.  OCULAR  PROSTHESIS 
A.  Familiarization 

1 . Anatomy  of  rhe  orbit 

2.  Various  surgical  procedures 

a.  Enucleation 

b.  Evisceration 

3.  Fitting  procedures 
a.  Selecting  forms 
b*  Fitting  problems 

c.  Modified  impression  method 


Raiford 

Obrig  and  Salvatori 

Ob  rig  and  Salvatori 
Obrig  and  Salvatori 
Obrig  and  Salvatori 

j 

Obrig  and  Salvatori 

I 

I 

f 

I 

Wolff.  chapter  I,  p.  I 
Adler,  pp.  464-465 


Gale  ski 

Braley,  Allen,  and  Webster 
Allen  and  Webster 


XVI.  HEARING  AID  FITTING 

A.  Familiarization  Raiford 

XVII.  PREPARATION  FOR  STATE  BOARD  EXAMINATION  OR  AMERI- 
CAN BOARD  OF  OPTICIANRY  CERTIFICATION  EXAMINATION 


APPENDIX 


TEXTBOOKS  FOR  RELATED 
INSTRUCTION 


Adler,  F.  Gifford's  Textbook  of  Ophthalmology . 6th  ed.;  Saunders,  1967. 

Allen,  L.  and  Webster,  H.  "Modified  Impression  Method  of  Artificial  Eye 
Fitting,"  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  February  1969. 

Anatomy  of  the  Eye.  Industrial  Education  Service,  Virginia  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Baldwin,  William  R.  and  Shtck,  Charles  R.  Comeal  Contact  Lenses:  Fitting 
Procedures.  Chilton  Books,  1962. 

Rausch  and  Lomb . Job  Coach  for  Prescription  Shop  Operations.  Rausch  and 
Lomb,  Inc.,  1946,  reprinted  1965.  (Also,  see  publications  listed  in  Bausch 
and  Lomb  catalog, 'Ophthalmic  Uierature  and  Promotional  Materials,  June 

1965. ) 

Bausch  and  Lomb.  Helpful  Hints  on  Ophthalmic  Optics.  Bausch  and  Lotnb, 
Inc.,  revised  1963. 

Boeder,  P.  An  Introduction  to  the  Mathematics  of  Ophthalmic  Optics.  Tuttle, 
1937.  * 

Braley,  A.,  Allen,  L..  and  Webster,  H.  "Problems  in  Ocular  Prosthesis!" 
Journal  oflou/a  State  Medical  Society.  43:329, 1953. 

Dowaliby,  M.  The  Fundamentals  of  Cosmetic  Dispensing.  Professional  Press, 

1966. 

Epting,  John  B.,  and  Margret,  Frank  C.,  Jr.  Ophthalmic  Mechanics  and  Dis- 
pensing. Chilton  Books,  1964. 

Galeski,  J.  "A  Classification  of  Plastic  Ocular  Prosthesis,"  Optical  Journal  and 
Review  of  Optometry.  90:41, 1953. 

Guild  Dispensing  Manual.  Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians  of  America,  Inc. 


Kogo!,  Frank.  Ophthalmic  Pitting  end  Adjusting.  Chilton  ,-ks,  1 964. 

Levoy „ M.  The  Art  cf  Positive  Dispensing.  Official  Publications,  1968. 
Obi (g>  T.  and  Safvatori,  P.  Contact  Lenses. 


Ogle,  K,  Optics  ■ An  Introduction  for  Ophthalt*  ntogists.  Thomas,  1961. 
Raiford,  N.  Hearing  Aid  Handbook  for  Laymen.  Douoleday , 1 959- 
Shea  rd,  C.  Visual  and  Ophthalmic  Optics.  C"  'Uur.  Books,  1 357. 


Stimson,  R.  Ophthalmic  Disputing.  Mosby,  1951. 

Supervised  Study  Uuide  for  Related  Instruction  for  the  Optician*  University 
of  Texas,  Division  of  Extension,  Industrial  Education  Divisions.  Also 
Unit  Tests  and  Answer  Book,  This  material  is  especially  useful  for 
group  study  instruction  in  areas  where  there  are  uot  enough  apprentices  to 
form  a unit  class. 

Wolff,  E.  77ie  Anatomy  of  the  Eye  and  Orbit.  4th  ed*i  McGraw.Hiil  Book  Co., 
1958. 


APPRENTICESHIP  AGREEMENT 
Between  Apprentice  and  Employer 


Social  a < W(. 


TheemPtoyerand  apprentice  who«e  signatures  aPpflar  bokjw  agree  to  thft*3  terfti*  of  apprenticeship 

The  employer  agrees  tc  the  tofidittfitnlndtory  «l«t»n  and  t raffling  of  aPF™i  tktrs  in  aceutdftnce 
with  the  Equal  Opportunity  Standards  stated  in  Section  3*K3  of  Title  2ft,  Code  of  Federal  Regulation*.  Han 
3G;  and  in  accordance  wfth  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 

...  J . ..  , '•***,  lirt  ■uJnJjn*., 

svliteh  an  ma^«  a part  of  ihi*  agree  menu 

The  apprentice  agrees  to  apply  himself  diligently  and  failhflilty  :o  Jearni  ng  the  trad*  in  accordance  with 
this  agreement 


T»dt 


Uhffl  of  wremtttiftip 


rlhftw*  "d  ^ V#ni 


FtehltenifrFrwd  Credit  for fui^c^ncaM 

TtEiriKirwHinf  • Dvtf  Hit  ■psrcnfliccihiPbcEiM 

This  agrecment  may  be  terminated  by  mutual  consent  of  the  forties,  citing  cvuw(j).  with  notification 
to  Ita  Ragiatr&tioh  Agwy. 


Hhf  AjVK*T»*Kt. 


irtMn-pi 


If  Mm  4*  talked  I Ini 


Uff  MrfurTitf  A^hpnnd  O^tOMC 


Dw  . . 
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by 


u4  Awrihwtlwd  OOCLreW. 
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STATE  APPRENTICESHIP 
AGENCIES 


Arizona  Apprenticeship  Council 
1623-B  West  Adams 
phoenix,  Arlz.  8&OG7 

Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Standards 

Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
30  & Golden  Gate  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  603 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  $41 02 

Industrial  Commission  Offices 
200  East  Ninth  Avenue 
Denver.  Goto.  80203 

Apprentice  Training  Division 
Labor  Department 
200  Folly  Broo  k Boulevard 
Wethersfield,  Conn.  06109 

D.  C.  Apprenticeship  Council 
Room  329 

555  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D,  C.  20212 

Delaware  State  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  Council 
506  West  10th  Street 
Wilmington.  Del.  19802 

Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  Standards 
Florida  Department  of  Commerce 
Caldwell  Building 
Tallahassee.  Fla,  32304 


Apprenticeship  Division 
Department  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Relations 
825  Mililani  Street 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96813 


Department  of  Labor 
Apprentice  Training  Division + 
fnsis  Apprenticeship  Council 
401  Topeka  Boulevard 
Topeka.  Kan*.  66603 

Kentucky  State  Apprenticeship 
Council 

Department  of  Labqt 
Frankfort,  J£y,  40601 

Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Department  of  Labor 
State  Capitol  Annex 
P.  O.  Box  44063 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70804 

Maine  Apprenticeship  Cou^ril 
Department  of  Labor  ano  ..idustry 
Sure  Office  Building 
Augusta,  Maine  04330 

Maryland  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  Council 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
State  Office  Building 
301  W.  Preston  Street 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201 


* All  agencies,  with  the  exception  of  Kansas,  operate  under  apprenticeship  and/or  train' 
hg  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature.  The  agency  in  Kansas  functions  under  executive 
order  of  the  governor 


division  of  Apprentice  Training 
Department  of  Labor  and 
Industrie* 

State  Office  Building 
Government  Center 
100  Cambridge  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  02202 

Division  of  Voluntary 
Apprenticeship 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
110  State  Office  Building 
St.  Pad,  Minn.  55101 

Montana  State  Apprenticeship 
Council 

1136  Helena  Avenue 
Helena,  Mont.  59601 

Nevada  Apprenticeship  Council 
Department  of  Labor 
Capitol  Building 
Carson  City,  Nev.  89701 

New  Hampshire  Apprenticeship 
Council 

Department  of  Labor 
State  House  Annex 
Concord,  N.  H.  13301 

New  Mexico  Apprenticeship 
Council 

Labor  and  Industrial  Commission 
1010  National  Building 
505  Matquette,  N.  W. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mex.  87101 

Bureau  of  Apprentice  Training 
Department  of  Labor 
The  Campus,  Building  No,  12 
Albany,  N.  Y,  12226 

Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Training 

Department  of  Labor 
Raleigji,  N.  C.  27602 


Ohio  State  Apprenticeship 
Council 

Department  of  Industrial 
Relations 

220  Parsons  Avenue.  Room  31'* 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 

Oregon  State  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  Council 
Bureau  of  Labor 

Room  466,  State  Office  Building 
Portland,  Oreg.  97201 


Pennsylvania  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  Council 
Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry 
Room  154? 

Labor  and  Industry  Building 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

Apprenticeship  Division 
Department  of  Labor 
414  Barbosa  Avenue 
HatoRey,P-R.  00917 

Rhode  Island  Apprenticeship 
Council 

Department  of  Labor 
235  Promenade  Street 
Providence,  R,  t-  02908 

Utah  State  Apprenticeship 
Council 

Industrial  Commission 
431  South  600,  East 
Room  225 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84102 

Vermont  Apprenticeship  Council 
Department  of  Industrial 
Relations 

State  Office  Building 
Montpelier,  Vt,  05602 


Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Training 

Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry 
P.O.  Bo*  1814 
9th  Street  Office  Building  ’ 
3rd  Floor>  Room  334 
Richmond,  Va.  23214 

Department  of  Labor 
Christian  sted 
St.  CioiXr  V.1. 00820 


Apprenticeship  Division 
Department  of  Labor  and 
Industries 

31 5 Fast  5th  Avenue 
Olympia,  Wash.  98501 


Division  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training 
P.O.  Box  2209 
Madison,  Wis.  53701 
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REGIONAL  OFFICES  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  APPRENTICESHIP 
AND  TRAINING 
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1961  Stout  Street 
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Minutes,  Annual  Meeting  (Washington,  D.  C.  , 
April  22 -2a,  1970)  . 

President's  Committee  on  Employaent  of  the 
Handicapped,  Washington,  t>.C. 

ME  AVAILABLE  IN  VI-ERlC  SET. 

PUB  DATE  “ 70  h9p. 

DESCRIPTORS  - ‘MEETINGS’,  ‘MENTALLV 
HANDICAPPED',  ‘PniSlCALLY  handicapped; 
♦VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION;  CHANGING 
attitudes;  DISCUSSION  PROGRAMS;  sheltered 
WORKSHOPS:  CONFERENCE  REPORTS;  ‘NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

ABSTRACT  - The  handicapped  were  veil 
represented  at  this  annual  seeting  of  the 
President's  Comnittee  on  Enployaent  of  the 
Handicapped.  Chair  nan  Harold  Russell's 
opening  renarks  emphasized  the  challenge  of 
maintaining  the  quality  of  life  for  everyone, 
after  which  Vice-President  Agaev  presented 
Danny  Scholl  with  the  Handicapped  American  of 
the  Teat  award.  The  following  two  sessions 
involved  panel  and  round  table  discussions  of 
sheltered  workshops,  adaptation  of  the  job  to 
the  Person,  and  attitudes  toward  the 
handicapped.  (BH) 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  health. 
EDUCATION  A WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
TTHtS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRO^ 
DUCEO  EXACTLY  A3  RECEIVED  FROM 
THE  PERSON  Oil  ORGANIZATION  ORIG- 
IN A UNO  IT  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  QPlN^ 
IONS  STATED  00  NOT  NECESSARILY 
REPftl  SENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EOU 
CATION  POSITION  OR  POUCY 
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Foreword  “Best  meeting  in  years/’  “Went  off  like  clock- 
work.” “Speakers  were  great,”  “Swell  job.” 


Those  words  about  the  1970  Annual  Meeting 
are  nice  to  hear,  but  they  miss  the  point.  The 
main  point  of  the  meeting  is  You,  and  Me. 

Bid  the  Annual  Meeting  strengthen  our  motiva* 
tion?  Did  it  rekindle  our  enthusiasm?  Did  it 
impel  us  to  go  home  and  do  more,  more,  more 
for  the  handicapped? 

I think  we  can  say  YES  to  these  questions.  Our 
YES  is  the  real  measure  of  the  meeting’s  success. 

Please  come  back  next  year.  The  place  is  the 
same;  Washington  Hilton  Hotel  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  time  is  a bit  earlier:  April  14, 15,  and 
16,  1971. 


Harold  Russell 
Chairman. 
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Planning  Committee 
for  Annual  Meeting 


Leon  Chatelain,  Jr.->  Chairman 

Roliert  Bacon,  Vice  Chairman 
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Frank  Davis 
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Frank  Hood 

Eugene  L.  Jewett,  M.D. 

Austin  Kerby 
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Diane  Lattin 

Maj  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jr 

Myron  B.  Lodge 

Frank  Mulcahy 

William  G.  Newkirk 

Dr.  Philip  Roos 

Edward  F.  Rose 

Mark  Rosen  man 

Mrs.  Ruth*Ellen  K.  Ross 

George  P.  Sawyer 

Eugene  Sleevi 

Paul  Sonnabend 

Leo  Teplow 

Dr.  Virginia  Trotter 

Leon  J.  Urben 

Dr.  Bennetta  B.  Washington 
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Denny  Scholl  (left).  Handicapped  American,  of 
ffte  Year,  rcceim  the  f*rr.sii  cat's  Trophy  from 
Vice  }’ raider.!  A^neu.  The  pr’cnlolion  iik?* 
on  April  23, 1970,  opening  day  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  T^Adrnt's  Committee  an  Employment 

<>f  the  Hrimlictiypcd. 


Danny  Srhoti  {center,  s o r;r  after 

placing  a wreath  at  (V’Wk  of  the  l too 
Jima  Memorial  in  Virginia.  £cholt  teas 
injured  on  two  Jin w during  World  War 

ii. 


DANNY  SCHOLL 

Handicapped  American 
of  the  Year 


Danny  Scholl  {left  1 1 veteran  of  I Vurtd 
fPar  If  *iiaps  uartiuie  experiences  with 
disable/  Vietnam  veteran*  fr out  JF alter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Hospital.  Scholl,  n 
former  jit u&iral  comedy  star,  received  the 
President's  7'm plr  for  being  selected 
Handicapped  American  ig  the  Year . The 
yonnfi  men  urre  guests  at  the  presenta- 
tion. 


Left  tti  rignt:  Licit  h Michels?  $th  j nations!  "Ability  Ctitttits"  Cm iteit  winner? 
iiasze?  Idaho : Peggy  Stic  Be/i’r'jr,  •Uis  pince  winner,  Artesia.  A',  l/rr.:  J7ee  /Jrcsi* 
rffrtt  /frfnr  . Afttrthn  Ruth  Height  ^ 2nd  fdtit  e wAtmet-,  Tfionutsrilfe.  Ctt,:  Ceeif  ]p\ 
S/rErfjiian.  Senior  P'ice  Commander?  Disabled  American  leteransz  Linda  Cairo, 
3rd  place  whiner,  Rt  rrsldc.  NJr.  Clcnda  Left}' art.  1st  place  winner,  Omaha?  .\ei>rr; 
and  PC  Chairman  Harold  Rttssell. 


Miss  IJntlu*  .S mvthe,  k/k?  represented  (he 
District  t?l  Cohn, bio  as  Cherry  Piassom  Print 
cess,  welcomes  tire  State  winners  of  the  " Abil- 
ity Counts'  Context  tv  {&  askings  on.  Standing 
nt  rtpht  nrc  Cecil  Wr  Stevenson  Senior  Vice 
Cam mantier*  DAP,  Harold  Ritsseil,  Chaim ton 
of  the  President's  Committee:  mi d Philip  L 
Itohrecht,  'Voiiotuii  Director  of  Cmltloyatent, 
i)AV, 
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fhr  Slate  winners  af  the  1970  "Ability  Counts”  Contest  gel  together  ^ 
the  (rri  Acquainted  f*oriy  iftottstv-ptf  h)  shr  hisnhted  A tucr  linn  Veterans 
on  the  s'ie  of  ihr  Anttuqt  Meeiirn i. 


Duiwl  Sr  tun  r 


I'l-v  President  Agiirw  is  shoun,  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Annual  Meeting*  while 
)hs.  Shirley  Stan  of  GelltniAer  ('.olltfe  translates  hU  renter  ks  Inr  the  deal* 


t'Pj  i* 
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Francis  J-  Braecland* 
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Maurice  IVarshaw  President  of  Grand  Central  Stores  m Sa/i  £attf  CiO 
anrf  CAaiVmap  the  Utah,  Cc^crAc/s  Committee  fln  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  \second  from  left J,  receives  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  /wfr  Vice  President  Agncw,  while  Secretary  of  Labor  George  i\ 
Shultz  an d Harold  Russell  look  an. 


it 


Hie  First; 
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CLOUDY  SKIES 

Gray  clouds  and  a gentle,  persistent  rain.  The  red 
and  ye  I In  v,  of  the  tulips  and  the  jiink  and  white  of  the 
dogwoods  stood  out  in  startling,  glistening  contrast  to 
the  dreary  sky. 

Huddling  under  umbrellas,  people  started  to  pour 
intn  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel  early  in  the  morning. 
The  concourse  lobby  hummed  with  talk  and  laughter 
as  friends  greeted  one  another. 

The  hubbub  intensified,  a blend  of  thousands  of 
voices,  and  then  it  lessened  as  the  people  streamed  into 
the  vast  International  Ballroom. 


THE  MEETING  BEGINS 

At  9:00.  Harold  Russell.  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee,  called  the  meeting  to  order.  A Joint  Armed 
Forces  Color  Guard  presented  the  colors,  with  music 
hy  the  Cnitcd  States  Navy  Band. 

Rnbhi  Simeon  Kobrinetz,  Chaplain  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  delivered  the  Invocation. 


THE  INVOCATION 

■ . We  beseech  Thee.  0 God,  to  grant  unto  the 
leaders  of  this  great  Nation  the  capacity  to  bring  peace 
and  understanding  to  a world  and  a society  groping  for 
hope  and  enlightenment.  Grant  to  our  citizens  the 
patriotic  zeal  to  relate  to  their  fellowmen  in  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  compassion.  May  we  resolve  to 
work  diligently  Li  aiding  the  handicapped.  May  their 
disabilities  be  but  an  interlude  in  their  capacity  to 
Income  valued  citizens  of  our  society, 

■‘Blessed  sholt  Thou  be  when  Thou  contest  in  and 
blessed  shall  Thou  be  when  Thou  goest  forth." 

lfOLL  GALL  Ob'  .STATES 

Dwight  I).  Cuilfoil.  Jr..  President  of  Paraplegics 
Man  ii  fact  wring  Company  in  BenscnviUe,  III.,  and  one 
of  the  first  persons  lo  bo  honored  as  Handicapped 
American  of  the  Year,  gave  the  Boll  Call  of  Slates. 

Next,  Chairman  Russell  presented  a challenging  look 
iiitn  the  future.  "Promise  for  the  Seventies.” 


Mr . Russell’s  Remarks 

Welcome  to  this  Annual  Meeting.  Welcome  from 
everywhere — from  alt  the  States*  from  foreign  lands. 
Welcome,  whomever  you  are— employer,  worker,  pro- 
fessional. volunteer,  big  city  person,  small  city  person. 
Welcome  to  this  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Seventies. 

Here  we  are.  at  ihc  beginning  of  a new  decade — a 
logical  lime  to  pause  and  look  behind  and  look  ahead. 

looking  back,  the  Sixties  has  truly  emerged  as  the 
Decade  of  the  Handicapped.  Wc  have  helped  to  make 
it  so.  Bright  new  hope  for  the  mentally  retarded  . . . 
breakthroughs  in  preparing  the  mentally  ill  for 
work  . . . bold  new  steps  to  bring  the  seriously  handi- 
capped Into  the  mainstream  - . architectural  and 
transportation  barriers  starting  to  come  down  ■ - - 
new  records  ill  rehabilitations,  in  placements. 

We  look  back  not  in  humility— that  our  hands  could 
help  to  build  a miracle  of  the  Sixties! 

But  enough  of  looking  back.  Let's  look  ahead  at  this 
new  decade  of  the  Seventies.  Let’s  see  if  we  can  detect 
some  of  tile  dominant  forces  of  the  Seventies,  as  they 
might  apply  to  the  handicapped.  The  Seventies  can  he 
the  brightest  decade  in  man's  history — but  only  if  We 
slay  “tuned  in”  on  the  forces  that  affect  the  destiny 
of  the  handicapped. 

One  big  force  is  a growing  cancera  with  the  quality 
of  life. 

Science  has  done  wonders  in  adding  years  to  our 
lives.  Bui  there  is  more  to  life  than  the  number  of  years 
on  earth.  There  is  the  quality  of  our  lives — what  we  do 
with  our  years. 

If  we  really  want  to  help  the  handicapped  improve 
the  quality  of  their  lives,  we  must  be  concerned  not 
only  with  their  employment  hut  with  their  total  exist- 
ence. What  they  do  off  the  job  is  as  important  as 
what  they  do  on  the  job. 

Wit  ere  does  the  man  in  the  wheelchair  go  after  he 
leaves  his  work  benA?  Can  he  get  around  town? 
Or  do  architectural  ba-'-iers  stand  in  his  way?  Where 
(Iocs  the  young  retarded  worker  go?  Hang  around 
street  corners?  Watch  TV?  Wha1  about  the  man  with 
a facial  disfigurement?  Is  he  always  in  the  shadows 
so  that  others  won't  see  him? 

And  wh.it  about  the  handicapped  in  the  slums?  What 
about  the  quality  of  their  fives?  There  are  three  times 
more  handicapped  people  in  the  slums*  urban  ami  rural, 
limn  elsewhere  in  America.  There  i^n't  much  quality 
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to  their  liics  if  they  rarTl  eat  proper  food  or  live  in 
j unior  homes-  or  walk  around  in  proper  neighborhoods-, 

During  the  Sclent  ies.  we're  going  In  have  lo  rralize 
it  iMih't  In1  enough  to  find  a jnli  for  a haudieupped  per* 
>oti  a od  '■lufi  there.  We'rq  going  to  bait1  lo  aak  our- 
'.elv  t*- : "What  dots  he  realty  need  ?’ 

Housing?  A basic  education?  A higher  education? 
A way  nut  of  poverty?  Morr  social  senile^?  Mobility? 
Or  vvlinl?  These  are  some  of  the  factors  that  nutsl  con* 
rern  11s.  if  we  really  want  the  handicapped  lo  share  a 
[idler  life  in  the  decade  ahead. 

Another  big  force  of  the  Seventies  is  the  quality  of 
our  einironmetit. 

We  are  Itegiiming  lo  grow  alarmed  over  onr  de- 
teriorating environment.  We  arc  beginning  to  worry 
about  each  breath  of  air  m*  breath,  each  gulp  of  water 
wc  drink.  The  slogans  of  the  Seventies  ah-cadt  are  )*?- 
ginning  to  ring  out  loud  and  clean 
“Down  with  air  pollution ! ” 

‘flown  w ith  water  pollution ! " 

But  those  are  only  two  aspects  of  environment*  I 
keep  waiting  lo  hear  voice f raised  in  behalf  of  another 
important  side  of  the  environment — the  side  dealing 
with  the  mobility  of  people.  Yes*  there  are  voices*  hut 
as  1 look  about  me*  T see  they  are  our  own*  yours 
and  mine. 

ViV — yon  and  J — are  concerned  with  mobility,  with 
the  elimination  of  harriers  that  stand  in  the  w.iv  of 
mobility*  Our  concern  stems  from  our  interest  in  the 
handicapped-  We  have  seen  first-hand  how  architectural 
and  transportation  harriers  can  cruelly  curtail  the 
mobility  of  the  handicapped— just  as  effectively  as  the 
lion  bars  of  a jail. 

A el  it  seems  to  me  that  greater  mobility  would  he  a 
boon  to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  Atnerii  * not 
just  the  ban  dicap  | led*  If  it's  good  to  eliminate  stairs 
for  the  handicapped*  it’s  goad  to  eliminate  stairs  for 
all.  If  it's  good  to  make  travel  easier  for  the  handi- 
capped* its  good  to  make  travel  easier  lor  all. 

if  we  **eallj  want  to  make  great  gains  in  mobility  in 
llu*  Seventies*  wc  are  going  to  hare  In  make  Amerir.a 
realize  the  fact  that  everybody  wins,  not  just  the 
handicapped. 

We  hate  to  do  our  best  io  add  another  slogan  to 
thir-e  being  "hntitrd  by  all  .American'*  -<MWU  with 
the  harrifL.'lu  mobility !" 

Still  another  lag  force  of  llieSevenlic'K  the  increased 
more1  to  the  cities. 

If  >on  think  this  city  of  Wadimgtoii  is  ovemowded. 
v Oil  ki  (cn’t  seen  unytt  ing  >et.  Our  comilrv  is  tui  die 
ilire'ioM  of  a population  explosion  the  likes  of  whieli 


immo  never  seen.  ID*  an  explosion  that  will  rock  our 
cilic'-  with  twice  the  impact  a>  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 

If  that  were  not  enough,  we  are  going  to  see  the 
emergence  of  three  "super-cities"  in  America.  One 
will  stretch  from  Boston  to  Washington  another  from 
Chicago  to  Pittsburgh;  the  third  from  Sail  I'raiicisen 
l«  San  Diego.  These  three  are  expected  to  grow  four 
times  faster  than  other  cities  to  a point  where  half 
of  America  will  live  in  them  by  the  end  of  ihi?  century* 
This  population  boom  in  the  cities  raises  many 
t\  ucstions. 

Will  the  expansion  of  services  for  the  handicapped— 
rehabilitation.,  medical  care,  the  rest- — keep  puce  with 
the  growth  uf  population? 

Will  services  be  brought  to  whore  concentrations  of 
people  are.  or  will  the  handicapped  have  lo  make  their 
wav-  to  outdated*  out-of-the-way  offices? 

Will  architectural  and  transportation  barriers  he 
eliminated  fast  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  liandi* 
rapped?  What  about  new*  rapid  transit  systems  of  the 
cities?  Systems  being  built  in  Washington  and  San 
Krancisco  will  be  accessible  to  the  handicapped.  Will 
other  cities  follow  the  lead? 

What  about  the  slums?  Will  the  battle  against  city 
slums*  where  so  many  handicapping  conditions  arise, 
he  on  a massive  enough  scale  to  make  progress?  Will 
there  he  enough  basic  education*  enough  work  condi- 
tioning. and  enough  job  training  to  enable  the  handi- 
capped poor  lo  break  out  of  the  dismal  circle  of  poverty? 

f^rcenlciph  Associates,  in  its  thoughtful  report  to  the 
bnbnr  Department,  made  some  recommendations  to 
think  about;  single  intake  office  for  the  handicapped* 
subsidies  during  training*  faster  movement  into  jobs. 

Will  thu  needs  of  our  cities  dominate  our  minds  so 
that  we  lose  sight  of  rural  America?  Will  the  rural 
handicapped  become  ihc  new  forgotten  men  of  our 
land?  Orw'iH  we  remember? 

We  may  not  have  the  answers*  but  we  had  belter  start 
searching  for  them — or  else  we  shall  lose  faith  with 
lii use  ivc  are  pledged  lo  serve* 

Still  another  force  of  the  Severities,  one  we  don’t 
think  much  about,  will  1m  the  rising  number  of  disabled 
i eferatte  in  .-irti  erica. 

The  yearly  discharge  rate  of  Vietnam  veterans  has 
been  going  up.  U moulded  cuer  the  past  5 years,  and 
show,"  O"  signs  of  slowing  down* 

More  than  120.000  Vietnam  (derails  now  are  draw* 
iitg  com  pollution  for  ier-connectcd  disabilities 
which  means  they  are  eligible  l >r  education  and  train- 
ing from  the  Veterans  AibmUis-lialkm.  But  only  one  mil 
of  Ihe  has  taken  mb  milage  of  the  program.  Where  arc 
flu*  lest? 
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A closer  look  at  the  numhrr&  discloses  something 
disturbing.  The  veteran*  with  Lhc  least  Hounding  at  the. 
lii in'  they  entered  service,  llie  veterans  with  dead-end 
jobs,  the  veterans  with  bleakest  out  looks — -these  vel- 
ecan*  who  need  education  the  most  are  the  ones  who 
hate  linen  applying  for  il  the  feast. 

It  might  he  they’re  not  conditioned  to  the  idea  of  an 
education.  Tl  might  he  they’ve  lost,  hope  of  bettering 
Ihemsnhes.  It  might  be  an>  number  of  reasons.  The 
fact  is.  they  "re  noL  going  into  the  program — and  l he- 

lime  ihev  should. 

* 

Then1  are  guideposts  for  action.  The}  arc  contained 
in  an  excellent  report  of  President  Nixons  Committee 
on  the  Vietnam  Veteran.  I commend  this  report  to  > on. 

One  final  force  of  the  Seventies  is  a grouiitg  need  of 
'the  Uncrican  people  to  shape  their  own  lives, 

"‘Do  your  own  thing,’"  “a  piece  of  the  action” — 
muVe  heard  the  slogans.  People  no  longer  are  content 
to  have  things  happen  to  them.  They  want  a hand  in 
i:,c  happening. 

If  this  he  the  trend,  shouldn’t  the  handicapped  have 
a greater  voice  in  their  own  affairs?  1 mean  two  things: 

First.  1 don’t  believe  it  is  right  for  counselors  to  idl 
the  handicapped  what  jobs  to  train  for  and  what  to  do 
wiLh  their  livc^The  handicapped  should  part;*ipate  in 
these  decisions  concerning  them.  1 know  it  is  sound 
rehabilitation  to  involve  the  handica.  ped,  hut  I also 
know  there’s  too  much  of  a “daddy  knows  best”  attitude 
hy  some  jieople  working  with  the  hr  dicapped. 

And  second.  I don’t  believe  the  handicapped  can 
really  shape  their  own  lives  if  their  disabilities  keep 
them  out  of  the  mainstream,  out  of  the  labor  force. 
You’ve  heard  the  numbers:  50  percent  of  ihe^tlind 
are  unemployed;  30  percenLof  paraplegics ; 25  percent 
of  epileptics;  almost  all  of  the  cerebral  palsied. 

They  deserve  the  right  to  participate,  but  hoiv  can 
they,  in  the  rural  and  urban  bade  rooms  of  America? 

I w’onder  what  the  Seventies  will  hold  in  store  for 
them?  Pa  icipation  ? Isolation?  The  answer  is  in  our 
hands.  And  it’s  in  the  hands  of  young  people,  eager 
and  restless.  Let  s increase  their  involvement.  Let’s 
give  1’iom  an  outlet  for  their  concern. 

Yes.  there  can  he  real  promise  fur  the  handicapped 
in  the  SeicnLies — if  wc  stay  scnsitiic  to  the  forces  that 
*.we<’j>  over  u&  like  tidal  waves. 

If  ivt*  dose  our  eyes  to  these  forces,  if  we  pretend 
to  go  about  ‘"business  as  usual,”  wc  frustrate  not  only 
ourselves  but  ihe  handicapped  as  well. 

Vi  ill  this  he  a Decade  of  Rehabilitation.  A Bright 
Decade  for  the  Handicapped?  IFs  up  to  us. 

A decade  is  a long  lime.  Or  is  it? 

A decade  ago.  the  Spring  of  ‘GO.  seems  like  yesterday. 


The  110x1  decade  will  pass  even  more  quickly.  We  w ill 
wake  up  one  morning  and  ask.  “where  have  the  years 
gone?’’ 

Will  the  years  have  hern  spent  wisely,  or  will  they 
not  have  Jjeen  spen!  wisely?  Will  we  hove  tended  to 
die  needs  of  the  handicapped,  or  will  we  not  have  tended 
to  their  needs? 

In  the  wl  rent  fields  of  Kansas,  a child  was  lost.  The 
neighbors  searched  through  the  high  wheat  but  could 
not  find  her.  Then  someone  said,  "Let  us  join  hands 
and  inarch  through  the  fields  together.” 

They  did,  with  the  tall  wheat  bending  before  them. 
Then  someone  cried : “Here  she  is!  Here  she  is!” 

Let  us  join  hands  together  All  of  us,  working 
together,  communicating  together,  perhaps  praying 
together,  can  bring  about  the  right  answer  for  the 
decarle. 

It’s  our  move.  It’s  our  promise,  our  challenge. 

GEORGE  SHEARING 

Next.  George  Shearing,  uorld-femous  blind  pianist, 
sat  down  at  the  piano.  A lone  spotlight  played  over  his 
gray -blonde  hair  and  sensitive  face.  He  didn’t  jttst  play 
the  keys  of  the  piano;  he  caressed  them. 

The  soft  notes  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  4,000 
people  gathered  there.  A mystique  of  contemplation 
spread  over  the  hail. 

The  music  ended  all  too  soon. 

Then  it  was  time  for  the  Keynote  Address  by  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Braceland,  former  President  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  and  presently  Senior  Consult- 
ant of  the  Institute  of  Living  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dr,  BracelancFs  Address 

Untold  Wealth  of  Nations 

In  the  early  decade  of  this  century  a Philadelphia 
clergyman,  Russell  Conwell,  went  about  the  country 
delivering  a lecture  entitled  “Acres  of  Diamonds.”  He 
gave  the  lecture  literally  a thousand  times,  and  in  1915 
he  committed  it  to  print  In  a book  of  the  same  name, 
and  from  the  stipends  of  the  lectures  and  the  royalties 
of  the  book  he  founded  Temple  University. 

The  theme  of  “Acres  of  Diamonds”  was  suggested 
to  him  by  All  Ha  fid,  an  Arabian  guide  in  Bagdad.  It 
concerned  a wealthy  man,  rich  in  land  and  goods;  in 
today’s  parlance  “he  had  every  tiling.*’  But  someone 
confided  to  him  the  existence  of  a land  in  which  there 
were  “Acres  of  Diamonds.”  so  he  sold  all  he  hod  and 
>,  tar  ted  nut  In  quest  of  that  land  in  order  to  acquire 
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these  fabulous  riches.  He  wandered  about  the  world 
unsuccessful  in  his  search  until  final! v.  ragged,  beg- 
pared,  and  ill.  he  destroyed  himself,  The  denouement  of 
the  story  was  that  on  the  original  land  which  he  had 
sold , diamonds  were  discovered. 

This  tale  reminded  Mr.  Comveli  of  many  similar 
instances  and  from  them  he  made  the  observation  that 
\ic  wander  and  fret  and  search  discontentedly  through, 
out  the  world.  while  all  the  while  there  are  numerous 
treasures  in  own  backyard.  Another  moral  he  drew 
from  the  tale  was  that  if  one  desired  to  be  a great 
man  hi  the  world  lie  should  start  by  being  a great  man 
in  his  own  home  town. 

That  story  appeals  to  me  as  it  has  to  many  others, 
and  it  seems  so  singularly  apropos  to  the  situation 
which  brings  us  together  here  today  that  I almost 
entitled  this  presentation  “More  Acres  of  Diamonds. 17 
We  complain  constantly  about  the  shortage  c£  man. 
power  and  of  the  fact  that  many  people  seem  to  be 
unwilling  to  work  and  yet  in  our  own  citl  . there  are 
vast  untapped  resources — handicapped  people — our 
own  acres  of  diamonds,  many  of  whom  are  only  too 
anxious  to  work  if  given  the  chance, 

1 realize  that  in  making  that  last  statement  to  you. 
who  have  been  saying  that  same  thing  to  employers  for 
many  years,  that  I^may  sound  a bit  comparable  to  the 
clergyman  whose  Sunday  sermon  falls  upon  the  ears 
of  those  already  in  the  fold.  My  intent,  however,  is  aim. 
ply  to  emphasize  some  of  the  excellent  work  you  do 
and  approach  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a psychiatrist 
who*  for  nearly  40  years,  has  been  occupied  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  emotionally  handicapped. 

In  this  presentation  I shall  first  pay  respectful  tribute 
to  you  and  to  all  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  men.  Then  1 shall  consider  the  mean- 
mg  of  work  to  men  and  speak  of  the  havoc  wrought  by 
unemployment,  first  in  everyday  normal  life  and  then 
in  disable  men  I,  En  route  I shall  engage  here  and  there 
ut  a bit  of  propaganda  for  the  understanding  of  the 
mentally  ill,  Finally  1 shall  end.  mucifully  soon  [ hope, 
by  nldressing  my  self  to  that  great  group  which  works 
so  faiiltfully  with  you*  the  volunteers. 

I labor  in  a hospital  which  for  nearly  150  years  has 
known  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  work  for  a man.  It  is 
a mental  hospital,  the  firs l hospital  of  any  kind  in  Con. 
net'll  cut.  It  was  famed  for  so,called  “moral  treatment, 
and  its  founder  was  Eli  Todd.  Listen  to  Dr,  Todd  as  he 
v riles  late  at  nighl  to  worried  parents  i 

1 nprovc  a moment  on  the  eve  of  your  son’s  de. 
parturo  to  express  the  pleasure  1 feel  at  being  able 
to  restore  him  to  bis  anxious  friends  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  he  was  in  hu  best  days,  l cannot  loo  siren. 


uouslv  urge  the  advantage  and  even  the  necessity 
of  hts  being  engaged  in  some  regular  employ  mem 
which  shall  hold  out  the  promise  of  moderate  but  fair 
compensation  to  his  industry  and  prudence. 

Xo  one  had  grasped  the  essence  of  rehabilitation 
theon  heller  than  \w,  "'The  great  design  of  moral  man. 
agemeni/'  he  said,  “is  to  bring  those  faculties  which 
vet  remain  sound  to  bear  upon  those  which  are  dis. 
eased,  , . . this  constitutes  the  great  tactical  approach 
Then  in  other  writings,  quaint  only  in  expression  but 
applicable  here  and  now.  he  put  forth  strong  arguments 
for  the  team  approach  to  treatment  , , * , Thus  he 
blazed  a trait  a century  and  n half  ago  which  alas  was 
soon  lost  sight  o',  hut  which  now  is  the  main  thrust  of 
your  humane  efforts.  You  work  as  a team*  and  with  a 
team,  fostering  that  best  form  of  rehabilitation — the 
return  of  a man  ora  woman  to  work  and  the  emotions 
that  go  with  it. 

The  Meaning  of  Work 

Strangely  enough,  down  through  the  ages  no  one 
lias  ever  been  able  to  define  work  satisfactorily,  We 
know  it  is  the  purposeful  activity  required  of  males 
in  this  culture  and  all  agree  that  it  exerts  a compelling 
influence  upon  his  personality  and  his  outlook  and  be* 
ha vior.  That  is  where  agreement  ends*  however*  for 
other  reactions  to  it  are  paradoxical.  What  is  work  for 
one  man  is  play  for  another.  Depending  on  the  age, 
period,  and  the  cultural  beliefs*  it  has  been  regarded  as 
either  a blessing  or  a curse,  as  joy  or  drudgery*  as  sairt 
or  sinner.  Presently  many  young  folks  do  not  know 
how  to  regard  it. 

Various  writers  have  sung  of  work  and  of  idleness, 
Carlyle  believed  that  an  endless  signiiicance  lies  in 
work.  He  spoke  of  a man  perfecting  himself  by  work, 
ing.  It  gives  man  a feeling  of  identity  that  nothing  else 
scenru  to  pr  dtice.  It  serves  to  regulate  bis  activities, 
enforces  self.discipime  and  enhances  his  selfesteem. 
Much  to  llie  distress  of  their  wives,  a great  majority 
of  men  today  act  as  if  it  is  exclufively  by  their  work 
that  they  validate  and  fulfill  themselves,  and  they  thus 
neglect  ‘heir  tasks  of  father  and  husband. 

In  order  to  get  to  the  hear*  of  the  matter  let  us  agree 
bcie  that  in  our  civilization  work  is  what  men  live  by. 
We  work  to  earn  the  necessities  of  life,  to  secure  its 
comforts*  and  as  befits  a man  to  provide  for  our  fam- 
ilies. Work  helps  still  the  feelings  or  inferiority  that  un- 
consciously beset  us.  It  fains  us  parity  with  out  fellows 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  community,  ft  dignifies  our 
daily  live  m matter  how  humble.  In  it  we  may  expend 
our  aggressive  impulses  and  ward  off  the  profound  feel- 
ings of  insecurity  and  helplessness.  With  work  man 
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ram*  more  than  a stipend — he  gains  the  right  to  he 
i mi  tiler  in  his  home. 

lor  tiie  unemployed  man  ail  of  this  is  changed  ami 
hi*  mo&l  pressing  need  is  to  maintain  liie  position  in  his 
home  and  with  his  family.  In  normal  daily  life  if  his 
unemployment  is  p;  otractecl,  life  deteriorates  into  a 
sodden  repetition  of  job  seeking  and  lounging  about  the 
house.  He  no  longer  m„eis  his  fellow  men  on  the  job, 
and  whatever  limited  companionship  that  meant  to  him 
is  gone.  It  is  easy^now  to  slip  into  boredom,  to  empti- 
ness, and  even  to  despair.  This  happens  every  day,  par- 
ticularly in  deprived  areas  whether  they  house  people 
black  or  while.  These  men  can1!  hold  (heir  heads  up; 
some  desert  their  families,  and  more  often  than  not  a 
matriarchy  then  ensues  with  diverse  effects  upon  the 
male  children.  When  men  live  in  emptiness,  despair,  or 
feelings  of  futility,  this  holds  promise  of  danger;  it  can 
easily  lead  to  destructive  thoughts  and  even  to  de- 
structive actions. 

In  extended  unemployment  man  is  eventually  seen  in 
a different  light  in  his  hom*.  Strangely  enough,  this 
prolonged  enforced  idleness  of  the  father  seems  to 
effect  adolescent  girls  more  man  it  does  boys.  Imagine 
the  feelings  of  one  man.  however,  whose  son  said  to 
him  in  a quarrel:  ‘You  didn't  raise  me,  the  welfare 
did."  One  doesn't  get  over  that  kind  of  a hurt  very 
easily.  Work  is  a fundamental  resource,  something  to 
show  to  society,  something  to  hold  on  to  as  long  as  pos. 
siblc.  The  poignaht  emotional  reactions  of  a man  out  of 
work  ic!J  us  more  of  what  work  means  to  men  than 
could  any  description  we  can  present  to  you  here.  We 
know,  too,  that  man  shows  himself  in  a light  different  at 
home  from  the  one  lie  shows  at  his  office  or  factory. 
Therefore,  among  other  things  work  can  become  a 
fundamental  resource — a face  to  show'  to  society,  some- 
thing to  hold  on  to  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  a status 
symbol,  if  you  will,  and  man  often  holds  on  to  whatever 
title  or  rank  he  had  attained  long  after  he  has  retired. 
Retirement,  incidentally,  furnishes  a fertile  held  for 
the  proof  of  these  statements. 

Disablement 

A physical  handicap  nr  disablement  alters  the  per- 
son’s concept  of  himself — w'bat  he  is  like^  wliai  he  is 
worth,  what  he  is  capable  of.  The  obvious  disabilities 
which  you  recognize  and  know  so  well  eliminate  some 
of  a person's  mcuslomrd  methods  of  meeting  basic 
emotional  needs. 

The  loss  of  a body  part  does  considerable  violence  to 
the  concept  of  one  s self.  This  is  dramatic  and  apparent, 
hut  the  more  serious  but  un dramatic  medical  conditions 
constitute  well  over  half  of  the  disabilities.  Painful 


anxiety  is  practically  inevitable  in  all  of  these  eondi. 
thins.  Often  this  is  a prelude  to  a loss  of  self-esteem.  The 
burden  of  inadequacy,  whether  real  or  imagined,  may 
|>c  sufficient  to  create  psychic  distress  in  an  individual 
no  matter  how  well  adjusted  he  previously  might  have 
been.  One  cannot  be  ill  or  disabled  jdiysicaJly  without 
having  some  emotional  accompaniments  to  his  illness, 
nor  can  he  be  emotionally  ill  without  some  physical 
manifestations  of  it. 

Everyone  realizes  that  it  is  normal  for  patients  who 
<are  disabled  to  he  angry,  anxious,  and  even  depressed  at 
times.  Those  emotional  manifestations  are  reactive  in 
nature,  and  a skillful  therapist  uses  them  and  directs 
(hem  into  Useful  channels  even  as  the  psychiatrist  tries 
to  channel  the  patient's  anxiety  into  fruitful  activities. 
All  of  us  share  a concern  about  a patient's  motivation 
for  recovery.  Personality  factors  can  influence  the  onset 
and  course  of  virtually  any  sickness,  and  patients  must 
at  me  time  he  helped  to  tnake  the  decision  to  try  either 
to  get  well  or  to  remain  in  the  protective  but  uncom- 
fortable coniines  of  his  disability.  Rather  than  a single 
decision,  however,  this  is  one  which  has  to  be  made  over 
and  over  again.  Aaturally  there  will  be  disappointment 
atid  depression  following  upon  failure,  but  with  kindly 
encouragement  and  assistance  the  person  will  try  again. 
This  sequence  occurs  in  psychiatry  also,  and  then  on 
some  happy  day  the  patient  may  determine  that  things 
have  fame  far  enough.  In  some  instances  he  will  give  up 
the  ideas  that  |>eople  have  told  him  are  “crazy,"  It  is  not 
tjm usual  for  our  patients  to  say  after  recovery  that  being 
tveated  kindly  but  with  the  continued  expectation  that 
the  will  gel  well  has  helped  them  marshal  their 
recuperative  powers. 

The  psychiatrist,  accustomed  to  treating  for  improve- 
ment rather  than  cure,  is  often  better  prepared  than  are 
other  specialists  to  practice  the  meliortsttc  medicine 
that  ihe  treatment  of  chronic  illness  has  made  essential. 
The  choice  of  a therapeutic  regimen  sometimes  depend* 
on  the  personality  problems  of  the  patient  as  much  ns  it 
docs  ujion  the  disabling  situations  (e.g.,  the  strict  bed 
rest  imposed  following  coronary  occlusion  might  pro- 
mote h:dd<?ri  turmoil  that  cart  lie  prevented  or  aborted 
only  if  it  is  anticipated-) 

Regretfully,  vie  do  not  have  Lime  lo  go  into  the  fasci- 
nating emotional  reactions  which  we  human  beings  can 
rail  forth  in  illness  and  disability.  One  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging of  these  reactions  occurs  early — it  is  called 
denial.  Yo.c  know  it  well.  Wc  used  to  think  it  occurred 
only  in  brain  damaged  persons,  but  we  relearned  in  ihe 
war  that  it  occurs  in  am|iutees  and  many  others  with 
disabling  illnesses,  ft  is  an  unconscious  defi  .$e  reaction 
against  overwhelming  emotion  and  a catastropic  hap- 
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jienin;!.  Ll  is  .is  if  i^ilnrr  thru  ifull',  -iiiulli.HIs  a person  Ln 
pnexent  j {‘ablation  of  -i  reality  hilual  i>,n.  but  one  mu^l 
grntlx  I*1  hn»it"liL  hire  to  fair  with  reality. 

I’ltis  problem.  like  many  {illiei'.  must  he  dealt  with 
nhlhpiclx.  Uni1  rimer  jpprmw li<*s  seiimu  emotional 
|iioUniih  head  011  ot  with  the  tlirri  lnt's'  of  a ilkiriil  at- 
lornm.  A ilirci  I as„juh  lubdil  he  loo  difficult  to  Ikmi- 
,md  onr  uiuM  ihhr  ,i  |)flsuli  into  the*  refuge  of  a p*y- 
t lhi-is.  Time-*  -L  determined  hindne*?.  and  genlh*  per- 
sisii'iii  i1  ,m*  oil  the  -iiie  of  a skillful  ihcrapUl  despite  the 
pi*'*itii)*jn  chilli  will  uupl  regularly  in  patient*  and 
eicn  in  '{not*  „iafT  member?.  The  art  of  helping  people 
always  lie*  in  healing  tin-  patient  1.1  ther  than  the 
>v  m [it  t jlm. 

l\yt  liiahy  has  a pieat  deal  to  leai  li  in  I lie  handlin':  of 
|)ie  handicapped.  M can  pite  plix  >i{i,mii,  nurse*,  reha. 
hiJilaEinri  winker?,  and  your  imn  group  the  look  to  uli. 
deisUnd  the  per^m  mid  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
symptom?  and  the  emotional  overtones.  Dr.  Sol  (rims, 
burg  observed  that  no  doctor  thus  armed  ran  ex er  again 
neglect  the  patient  in  hi?  human  aspect?  or  flight  the 
dignity  of  his  human  needs  and  wants.  The  same  may 
lie  said  of  each  one  of  you.  In  their  simplest  form  the 
ingredients  of  dynamic  under  standing:  and  relationship 
can  be  reduced  to  the  words  ’‘respect"  and  ■affection.” 
Our  attitudes  and  approach  to  patients  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  just  as  important  in  fact  as  are 
the  derailed  scientific  and  technical  understanding  of 
the  pauem’s  disability.  Along  with  all  of  this  there  is 
required  of  us  art  understanding  of  the  individual 
differences  in  our  patients  and  the  background  factors 
of  their  disabilities,  for  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
weak  and  the  strong,  all  manifest  their  prehlems  differ* 
cntlv.  There  arc  no  conglomerates  where  human  beings 
are  concerned. 

Emotional  Problems 

Time  prevents  me  from  going  too  far  into  the  wno- 
tional  prohlems  of  the  patients  whom  you  are  privileged 
to  serxe.  i am  in  open  admiration  of  the  technical  ability 
and  humanitarian  purpose  evident  jn  the  work  of  the 
rehabilitation  teams  and  of  your  own  leaders.  1 ask  your 
indulgence  to  repeat  a statement  made  by  Dr.  Howard 
Husk.  It  points  our  directions  and  makes  us  humble. 
He  said; 

A man  with  a broken  back  has  not  been  rehabilitated 
if  iv e spend  4 months  teaching  him  to  walk  but  leave 
him  with  such  anxiety  that  lie  will  not  go  out  of  the 
house.  And  if  wc  meet  this  objective  and  then  send 
him  home  to  a fourth  floor  walk*up  apartment  where 
he  is  a prisorn  r in  his  own  room  the  rest  of  his  life, 
wo  have  done  him  no  creat  service.  Until  we  have 


found  him  a job  which  he  can  do.  we  haxc  *t  ful* 

tolled  ollr  responsibility. 

Thus,  one  of  the  crowning  art*  of  “man’s  rehabilita- 
tion of  man  * falls  to  your  lot— to  find  him  a j oh r tn 
show  employers  that  the  employment  pf  the  handi* 
tapped  is  no  charity.  To  lie  utilitarian  about  it  we  can 
show  that  it  rciii  be  very  good  husirtess.  ft  is  not  only 
important  to  the  families  of  the  disabled  and  the  indi- 
x [dual?  thcmselx  es.  but  important  also  to  the  com- 
munity at  largi  and  the  Nation  as  a whole.  I am  aware 
of  l he  fact  thai  there  are  realities  to  be  met  and  that 
each  situation  must  be  evaluated  separately  and  the 
individual  placed  carefully.  Not  everyone  can  work 
and  not  everyone  has  the  motixation  to  work;  but  vve 
cannot  lean  too  heavily  upon  lack  of  motivation.  That 
excuses  us  too  easily,  ft  is  part  of  our  job  to  inspire 
motivation.  It  is  part  of  emotional  rehabilitation. 

All  of  us  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
tx  ranny  of  terms.  Some  diagnose*  seem  to  carry  con* 
damnation  within  them,  hut  this  is  wrong.  Labels  make 
little  difference;  there  is  a wide  variety  ol  individual 
reactions  within  all  diagnostic  categories  and  labels. 
Sick  and  disabled  people  ore  people  first  of  alb  with  all 
the  dignity  that  implies,  and  their  rehabilitation  is 
everyone's  business.  Those  who  are  spared  the  need  of 
it  today  may  not  be  so  fortunate  tomorrow. 

Rehabilitation 

The  term  ‘‘rehabilitation”  thus  is  used  in  many  con. 
texts.  Its  original  meaning  is  to  ’'clothe  again,”  and  by 
extension  to  invest  with  some  right,  authority,  and 
proper  regard  for  oneself.  This  meaning  is  inherent  in 
the  philosophy  of  rehabilitation  which  in  essence  holds 
the  human  being  to  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  his 
humanness.  If  disabled,  he  indeed  has  the  tight  to  be  a 
complete  person  again  and  to  be  restored  as  much  as 
possible  to  usefulness  and  dignity  in  the  world  of  his 
fellows- 

To  render  disabled  people  self-supporting,  even  par* 
tially  so.  is  a real  victory  in  view  of  the  costs  of 
dependency  and  the  serious  loss  of  income  and  services 
represented  by  untold  thousands  of  useful  < rtisens.  This 
is  ,.11  quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  for  normal  people 
it  is  quite  as  important  to  be  active  as  it  is  to  eat  and 
sleep.  Work  and  productiveness,  movement,  a1  ' recrea. 
lion  are  all  important  t^nental  health.  If  no  effort  is 
made  to  make  these  things  available  to  the  disabled, 
the  boredom  and  despair  can  get  om  of  hand. 

I have  no  intention  of  even  trying  to  tell  you  about 
employment  possibilities  or  the  roadblocks  you  will 
encounter — excuses  such  as  insurance  and  workmen^ 
compensation  problems,  complaints  of  stockholders,  or 
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inability  In  make  change's  such  as  the  installation  of  a 
few  ram]>s.  The  Literature  of  your  Committee  abounds 
with  examples  of  people  who  have  overcome  almost 
iuifH>9siljk*  handicaps  ami  insuperable  odds.  I1  breathes 
an  air  of  dedication  determination,  and  persistence  of 
that  admirable  group  of  disabled  people  who  have  made 
and  ore  making  excellent,  dependable,  and  consistent 
good  w orkers  and  who  slay  on  tile  job. 

.You  all  know  of  the  dedication  of  handicapped 
workers.  In  the  parlance  of  the  day,  “this  is  your 
I jag.”  The  accomplishments  of  the  handicapped  make 
ns  humble,  and  I am  sure  that  humility  is  the  proper 
i no  id  for  us  to  learn  from  them  amt  to  take  to  our 
tj^ks.  I speak  of  humility  as  Rusk  in  spoke  of  it.  He  said : 

[ believe  the  test  of  a great  man  is  humility.  T do  not 
mean  by  humility  doubt:  of  one's  own  ability;  but 
really  great  men  have  a curious  feeling  that  greatness 
is  not  in  them  and  they  see  something  divine  in  every 
other  man  and  are  endlessly  foolishly  and  incredibly 
merciful. 

It  is  my  belief  that  by  your  work  and  your  approach 
to  it  you  meet  these  qualifications  which  designate 
great  men.  I use  the  term  “men*  in  generic  sense,  and 
I have  nothing  but  admiration  for  you. 

Vol  unteers 

I would  now  for  a few  moments  like  to  address  myself 
to  that  great  group  of  people  without  whom  you  could 
not  function — the  volunteers.  Over  the  Nation  there 
are  more  than  3 million  of  these  good  folks  who  give 
of  their  time  and  themselves  to  the  sick  in  our  hospitals- 
There  are  also  more  than  500  paid  directors  of  vol  un. 
leers  responsible  to  directors  of  hospitals  and  agencies. 
The  volunteers'  greatest  contribution  comes  from  their 
non-profession  a!  status.  Their  efforts  are  altruistic  and 
for  them  1 would  suggest  a motto  for  their  shields;  it 
is  taken  from  Browning — perhaps  it  would  be  best 
en  graved  in  their  hearts : ■* 

A poor  man  served  by  thee  wilt  make  thee  rich.  A 
sick  man  served  by  thee  will  make  thee  strong.  Thou 
shall  thyself  be  served  by  every  sense  of  service 
which  thou  rendercst. 

Volunteer  services  are  particularly  useful  and  to  be 
useful  to  one's  fellow  man  is  one  of  the  greatest  aims 
of  human  life.  There  arc  few  things  which  surpass  it 
in  quality.  This  is  one  of  the  things  our  present  young 
folks  are  trying  to  so).  They  call  it  relevance  and  con- 
cern for  our  fellow  man,  but  they  gc'  all  mixed  up  in  its 
application.  Not  only  does  usefulness  bind  us  to  our 
fellow  creatures,  but  it  also  redounds  to  our  own 


gro  It  elevates  one's  status  far  above  that  which 
any  .<  i tifiHuhi  tie  or  slain*  can  bestow, 

Louis  Linn,  a colleague,  in  speaking  of  the  influence 
of  volunteers  upon  the  sick  folk  in  our  mental  hospitals 
said : 

Hero  is  a form  oX  treatment  based  upon  the  highest 
of  human  values,  man's  concern  for  his  brother,  it 
cannot  be  purchased  with  increased  tax  appropria- 
tions. It  is  available  onh  as  a gift  from  the  palients' 
fellow  citizens.  In  its  qualities  as  a gift  are  to  be 
found  its  special  therapeutic  importance.  The  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  volunteers"  contributions  go  far 
beyond  their  influence  on  the  patients. 

Patience,  tact,  dependability,  and  a reasonable 
warmth  and  genuine  interest  are  required  of  volunteers. 
The  day  of  Lady  Bountiful's  gracious  appearance  Lo 
distribute  her  largesse  is  over.  So.  too,  has  passed  what 
Mauriac  called  the  China  Shepherdesses  and  rosebuds — 
they  earlier  had  their  day.  One  must  approach  the  afek 
with  the  realization  that  they  as  patients  are  frequently 
defensive,  particularly  when  things  are  being  done  for 
them  by  somebody  new.  Any  hint  of  patronising  or  a 
delicate  till  of  the  nostrils  as  if  something  might  be 
unpleasant  puts  an  end  to  that  relationship  m ybe  for 
good.  Neither  does  one  counter  the  patient's  recital  of 
troubles  by  repeating  one's  own.  The  more  sympathetic 
the  listener  the  greater  the  help.  There  is  no  need  for 
the  volunteer  to  give  advice,  carry  the  torch,  or  climb 
into  the  illness  with  the  patient.  Rebuffs  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  they  can  be  used  to  help  the  patient  if  ac-w 
cep  ted  gracefully. 

Everyday  in  doctors'  offices  thv  ughout  this  country, 
there  are  people  complaining  ol  joredom.  They  wish 
they  could  be  of  help  to  others.  Opportunities  to  help 
are  sighed  for  with  the  hope  of  making  life  meaning- 
ful, but  alas,  unfortunately  that  is  often  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Often  people  are  anxious  to  help,  they  think,  but  they 
disdain  doing  little  things.  They  should  t:  reminded 
of  Doctor  Johnson's  dictum  that  “he  who  watts  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  all  at  once  will  never  do  any." 
Good  is  done  by  degrees.  To  do  the  small,  the  modest 
thing  which  lies  before  one  and  to  realize  the  irrevo- 
cability of  our  smallest  acts — this  is  to  be  useful,  and 
the  useful  and  th&beaurifu)  are  rarely  if  ever  separated. 

There  is  never  arleed  to  be  bored;  there  is  so  much 
:o  be  done  by  professionals  and  volunteers  alike,  ff  it 
were  possible  to  interest  otir  young  folks  in  espousing 
the  same  cause  it  might  bring  a new  spirit  and  ani- 
mation to  present  day  efforts.  Hie  young  people  are 
bright  and  idealistic  enough  and  they  talk  loudly  enough 
about  their  love  for  their  fellow  man,  but  this  is  not 
enough.  One  needs  a commitment  to  people — not  people 
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iii  the  abstract  but  real  live  sentient  individuals  who  are 
havin':  a difficult  iime  of  it. 

Whitney  Young  termed  n conference  comparable  to 
this  one  “A  coalition  of  concern  for  the  disabled  and 
the  disadi  unladed.”  At  I he  same  conference  Vice  Presi* 
dent  Agnew  said  the  conference  was  a new -commit- 
rnent  of  one  of  the  oldest  traditions  of  mir  repuhlk- 
ii  commitment  to  the  power  anti  the  wisdom  of  the 
l>cu|>le  themselves  to  assess  their  problems  and  find 
solutions.  You  are  the  agents  of  tint  r.»alition  and  com- 
mitment of  which  these  men  spoke*  and  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  “whole  man.1'  The  community  which  you 
represent  is  the  final  theatre  in  which  the  drama  of  re- 
habilitation of  disabled  people-  whether  physically  or 
mentally,  is  played,  and  that  final  step  In  the  commu- 
nity can  constitute  a hazard. 

For  a patient  to  be  relieved  of  acute  or  chronic  itl- 
ness  or  disablement  and  with  confidence  shakily  re- 
stored to  be  met  with  hostility  or  lack  of  understanding 
in  the  community  could  be  tragic.  You  are  the  transfer 
agents  for  these  people  from  rehabilitation  efforts  to 
self-supporting*  self-respecting,  usefulness  in  the  com- 
munity. Some  psychiatrists  believe  that  in  treating 
emotionally  distressed  people  it  is  not  so  much  the  type 
of  therapy  used  as  it  is  what  transfers  hetween  the  pa- 
tient and  the  therapist  which  makes  the  difference.  This 
may  be  an  over-simplification  but  it  indicates  to  you 
‘.hat  your  efforts  also  can  be  psychotherapeutic.  1 know 
you  will  never  let  them  become  ‘'psychonoxious.”  Tol* 
stoi’s  advice  about  dealing  with  people  has  some  rd* 
e vance  to  this-  I have  mentioned  it  many  times-  He 
wrote: 

It  all  lies  in  the  fact  that  men  think  there  are  cir- 
cumstances when  one  may  deal  with  human  beings 
without  love,  and  there  are  notsuch  circumstances. 
One  may  deal  with  things  without  love;  one  may 
cut  down  trees*  make  brick*,  hammer  iron  without 
love;  hut  you  cannot  deal  with  men  without  it,  just 
as  you  cannot  deal  with  bees  without  being  careful, 
if  you  deal  carelessly  with  bee?,  cither  you  wiJl 
injure  them  or  you  will  be  injured — and  so  it  is 
with  men. 

Well,  i have  mixed  into  your  affairs,  giver,  you  un- 
solicited advice,  and  called  you  names  such  a'  inter- 
mediaries and  transfer  agents*  so  I might  as  well  go 
all  of  the  way  and  suggest  a mood  for  you  to  keep  with 
you  in  your  efforts-  It  is  Eutropclia — the  virtue  of  light- 
heartedness. a virtue  which  certainly  is  necessary  today- 
Pc rides  said  it  was  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  the 
Athenians — a happy  and  a gracious  flexibility.  It  is  a 
charming  gift  and  a boon  fqr  those  who  cultivate  it. 

As  to  the  violence  and  the  unpleasant  mood  of  the 


Nation  at  present*  please  do  hot  be  overwhelmed  by  it. 
1'iulerneath  all  the  cruelties  and  tragedies  something 
magnificent  is  taking  place — there  is  an  increase  in 
man's  concern  for  his  brother-  Durant  has  said  the  su- 
preme challenge  to  intelligence  is-ttiaking  the  noblest 
and  best  :n  our  curious  heritage  prevail.  By  your  efforts 
you  are  trying  to  accomplish  this  and  I am  sure  your 
efforts  will  be  fruitful-  You  should  know  by  now  that 
yon  carry  with  you  in  those  efforts  our  wish  for  your 
every  blessing  and  for  more  than  your  share  of  Fiap- 
piness.  In  the  end  you  will  have  found  your  own  “Acres 
of  Diamonds’*  in  your  own  work-a-day  backyard,  and 
will  have  become  great  men  in  the  doing  of  it. 

A TRIBUTE  TO  COURAGE 

Now,  attention  turned  to  the  tali,  handsome  black- 
haired  young  man  on  stage  to  be  honored  as  “Handi- 
capped American  of  the  Year,”  Presenting  “A  Tribute 
to  Courage”  in  Scholl^  honor  was  Daniel  Schorr,  CBS 
News  Correspondent. 

Daniel  Schorr's  Tribute 

Everybody  expects  some  ups  and  downs  in  bis  life, 
but  for  Danny  Scholl*  the  man  we  honor  loojy,  did  they 
have  to  be  quite  so  big? 

That  question  might  occur  to  you  and  me,  but  it  never 
did  occur  to  Danny  Scholl.  He  ha?  always  been  too 
much  on  the  go.  too  full  of  bounce*  to  take  time  out  to 
fed  sorry  for  himself. 

In  his  heyday  as  a musical  comedy  star,  Danny 
Scholl  had  to  learn  plenty  of  scripts-  But  none  of  them 
could  match  the  real  ttory  of  this  rej  I man.  Listen  - . . 

Danny  Scholl  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio*  4&.years 
ago.  He  was  raised  by  an  aunt  and  uncle  who  loved  him 
as  theifeown. 

He  liked  to  sing  and  he  liked  sports.  So  it  was  only 
natural  to  combine  the  two-  He  boxed  to  earn  money 
for  music  lessons. 

Then  came  his  first  break,  the  first  “up”  of  his  life. 
He  entered  a talent  contest  and  won  the  Paul  Whiteman 
Award  (there’s  a name  from  the  past).  With  it  came  a 
week's  engagement  at  a Cincinnati  theater-  Ihen  it  was 
tike  a Kube  Goldberg  sequence  of  A leads  to  B leads  to 
C.  The  biggest  band  leader  in  town  heard  him  and  hired 
him  as  vocalist-  One  night,  Earl  Carroll  dropped  in* 
heard  him*  signed  him  up  on  the  spot  for  the  “Vanities-'1 
In  the  “Vanities.”  Glenn  Miller  heard  him,  hired  him  on 
as  vocalist. 

And  then,  World  War  II.  Glenn  Miller  joined  the 
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Army  Air  Corp.  and  Danny  Scholl  followed  him.  He 
loured  with  the  Air  Force  show.  **Winged  Victory.1* 

This  wasn’t  Danny  Scholl's  idea  of  how  to  fight  a 
war  So  lie  volunteered  for  overseas  duty,  with  the  20th 
Ait  Force.  He  was  sent  to  I wo  Jima.  There,  one  day,  he 
found  set  cr*  enemy  soldiers  hiding  in  a care.  They  sur, 
rendered.  He  scratched  his  head.  How  do  you  bring 
hack  seven  enemy  soldiers  in  one  Jeep?  He  tied  them 
together,  one  on  >op  of  the  other,  on  the  back  of  the 
Jeep.  Then  he  headed  down  Mount  Surah  a chi. 

At  this  [Joint  came  “Down  No.  1.”  The  prisoners 
started  swaying  dieir  bodies  in  unison,  this  way  and 
that  way,  until  the  Jeen  overturned.  Danny  tumbled 
down  the  mountainside. 

He  regained  consciousness  in  a hospital.  He  learned 
he  had  a broken  back  and  two  curvatures  oi  the  spine. 
It  took  a long  lime  to  recuperate.  Finally  he  was  dis- 
charged from  service,  with  two  Bronze  Stars  for 
bravery. 

Back  home  he  picked  up  his  career  and  started  to 
climb  again.  He  concentrated  on  musical  comedies — 
first  minor  parU,  then  leading  roles.  And  then  came 
Broadways-starring  roles  in  ‘Texas,  Li’l  Darlin*,” 
“Pajama  Game,”  “Oklahoma,”  “Damn  Yankee.”  many 
more. 

He  was  in  great  demand  on  television — Jackie  Glea. 
son.  Perry  Como,  Ed  Sullivan,  Lucille  Bali,  Bob  Hope, 
all  the  others.  Hollywood  heard  about  him.  He  beaded 
West,  to  make  movies  and  to  make  records. 

And  then,  suddenly  one  night  came  “Down  No.  2.; 
Seconds  after  his  44th  appearance  on  the  Jack  Paar 
“Tonight**  show,  Danny  Scholl  had  h stroke.  It  was  in. 
correctly  disgnosed  as  neuritis.  He  later  returned  to  the 
Paar  show  and  during  a rehearsal  had  another  stroke. 
Medical  tests  showed  lie  needed  bn  in  surgery. 

Danny  wanted  to  go  home  to  ncinnati,  to  the  vet. 
erans*  hospital  there.  So  bis  Aim*  Lou,  now  quite  old, 
made  *>er  first  plane  trip  to  New  York  to  come  get  him. 
During  the  return  journey  his  left  lung  collapsed. 

In  Cincinnati,  came  brain  surgery  that  fasted  9*/£ 
hours  and  that  left  him  with  14  permanent  clamps  in 
his  brain.  At  the  same  time  he  underwent  stomach  sur* 
gery  to  remove  massive  clots. 

They  never  expected  him  to  live.  Rut  aftei  . vear  of 
intensive  treatment,  he  walked  away  from  the  hospital — 
on  crutches.  In  time  he  discarded  the  crutches  and  went 
back  to  Hollywood. 

But  it  was  frustrating  business.  This  time,  nohod y 
wantfegl  to  take  a chance  on  him.  Finally,  he  managed 
to  get  a movie  rote  with  Rory  Calhoun  jn  '‘The  Texan.” 
Things  started  looking  up  again.  MGM  wanted  to 
produce  his  life  story ; he’d  play  himself. 


But  then,  3 years  ago,  **Down  No.  3.*’ 

A third  stroke.  Tms  time,  his  right  arm  and  leg,  and 
his  throat,  were  paralysed.  His  ihroal — a singer.  They 
told  him  he’d  never  walk  again  or  sing  again. 

Back  in  the  veterans*  hospital  in  Cincinnati,  where  he 
couldn’t  utter  o sound — this  professional  singer.  Then 
he  remembered  something  he  had  read  about  voice 
training.  Every  day  he  struggled  to  make  sounds  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth.  Five  months  later  came  the 
sound,  “ah.” 

A year  later  came  bis  first  song.  “No  Man  Is  an 
Island.”  His  audience:  fellow  patients  in  the  hospital. 
Not  longer  after  that  he  walked  out  of  the  hospital,  one 
leg  in  a brace  which  he  still  wears. 

Well,  that  took  care  of  professional  show.]>usmess- 
This  time,  Danny  Scholl  stayed  in  Cincicmti.  He  works 
there  now.  " n-jiie  information  officer  for  Roger 
Cloud.  the  F’ate  of  Ohio.  He’s  active  in  all 

hinds  of  ■ ons — March  of  Dimes,  American  Le- 

gion, National  Association  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
cap]ied,  more.  Yes,  he  still  sings.  Do  you  think  that 
three  ’'Downs’*  could  really  stop  him?  But  now  he 
sings  as  a volunteer,  and  for  the  purpose  of  boosting 
the  spirits  of  people  who  might  be  helped  by  the  sun- 
shine of  song. 

Danny  Scholl  has  summed  up  his  life  this  way:  “I’m 
not  supposed  to  be  alive.  I’m  not  supposed  to  be  walk- 
ing. I’m  not  supposed  to  be  singing.  Bat  I*m  doing  all 
these  things.  I know  it’s  a miracle.  I knew  1 was  saved 
for  a purpose.  That  purpose  is  to  help  other  people  And 
that’s  what  I’ll  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  doing.” 

You  couldn’t  begin  to  count  the  people  Danny  Scholl 
has  helped.  The  Vietnam  veteran  getting  ready  for  brain 
surgery,  the  middle-aged  stroke  victim,  the  youngster 
adjusting  to  leg  braces,  the  patient  in  the  old  folk’s 
home ... 

Today,  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  are  observing 
“Danny  Scholl  Day.”  They  are  thinking  of  Danny 
Scholl  as  he  receives  the  President’s  Trophy  as  “Handi- 
capped American  of  the  Year,”  here  in  the  Nation’s 
Capital. 

Never  was  a trophy  or  a title  more  deserved. 

So,  Danny  Scholl,  we  salute  you.  We  salute  your 
courage.  We  salute  your  faith.  We  salute  your  gifts  of 
song  and  of  love.  May  your  star  continue  to  rise,  always 
upward. 

INTRODUCING  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

A hush  fell  over  the  audience.  Secretary  of  Labor 
George  P.  Shultz  stepped  to  the  podium  with  that  age- 
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old  iiilfuduclimi  that  is  so  pimple  and  yet  so  dramatic; 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen.  1 lie  Vice  Pres  idem  of  the  l idled 
Stair*. 1 

* 'Applause  uas  deafening,  ^ice  President  Spiro  T. 
Agnew  ^rirnird  as  he  waved  Lis  arms  in  greeting.  Si* 
li*m;e  once  again.  Ho  spoke. 

Vice  President  Agnew 

1 am  glad  to  lie  with  you  today  because  i have  a great 
deal  of  admiration  for  all  yon  are  doing  in  behalf  of  the 
handicapped  of  our  Nation. 

Non.  I realize  it  is  easy  to  admire  people  who  Kh> 
things  for  (he  handicapped,  just  as  it  is  easy  to’.admire 
handicapped  people  who  do  things  for  themselves.  But, 
my  admiration  runs  deeper. 

1 admire  your  spirit  of  voluntarism.  I wish  this  spirit 
were  stronger  in  the  l nited  States. 

It  is  easy  to  come  'tome  after  a hard  day's  work,  eat 
dinner,  then  spend  the  evening  half  asleep  in  front  of 
the  television  set — no,  this  isn’t  going  to  be  an  oilier 
speech  ibout  television. 

It  is  iot  easy  to  be  a volunteer — to  lead  a busy  life 
during  the  day,  then  to  squeeze  something  extra  out  of 
yourself  not  for  your  own  sake  hut  for  the  sake  of  other 
people  who  need  you. 

The  dictionary  defines  a volunteer  as  a person  who 
"enters  into  any  service  of  his  own  free  will.*’  The  dic- 
tionary doesn’t  go  far  enough — and  I hope  this  won’t 
bring  down  the  wrath  of  dictionary-makers  upon  my 
head.  I define  a v^onteer  as  a person  who^enters  into 
any  service  of  his  own  free  will,  not  for  his  own  well- 
being  but  for  the  well-being  of  others.1’  And  I offer  this 
synonym  for  volunteer:  “A  person  who  really  is  his 
brother’s  keeper.” 

Second,  1 admire  your  spirit  of  giving  rather  than 
getting. 

For  so  many  people  in  this  world,  the  key  question 
to  any  activity  seems  to  he^  ^What’s  in  it  for  me?” 
You  vc  rephrased  the  question:  “What’s  in  it  for  some- 
body else?” 

The  way  you^  measure  success  is  based  on  giving 
rather  than  getting.  How  many  handicapped  people 
did  you  help  find  jobs?  How  many  handicapped  people 
received  new  hope  from  you?  How  many  handicapped 
people  feel  life  is  worth  living  because  of  you?  Look 
at  the  man  we  honor  this  morning — not  for  what  he 
did  for  himself  in  overcoming  his  disabilities,  but  for 
what  he  did  for  others. 

Third,  I admire  you  for  your  many-sided  attacks  on 
theprobl  ems  of  the  handicapped. 

If  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  then  maybe  an 


* entire  army  of  heads  are  better  than  two.  Look  around 
you — volunteers  representing  every  conceivable  walk 
of  life  in  America,  all  of  you  bringing  your  diverse 
thinking  and  diverse  approaches  to  bear  on  the  single 
pro.dem  of  greater  opportunities  for  the  handicapped. 

This  many-sided  approach  has  been  responsible  for 
your  success  over  the  years.  You  have  dramatized  that 
problems  of  the  handicapped  are  everybody’s  problems; 
they  are  not  the  kind  of  problems  you  can  suggest  ‘*Jct 
George  do  it” 

f have  already  changed  a dictionary  definition  this 
morning.  Now  I will  change  an  old  adage-  They  tell  you 
"too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.”  But  not  in  our-case. 
We  are  not  making  broth.  We  are  forging  hope  and 
opportunity.  It  s not  a matter  of  too  many  cooks.  For  us, 
it’s  a matter  of  “the  nrmre  the  merrier.” 

And  fourth,  I admire  you  for  your  emphasis  on  the 
concept  of  work. 

I am  sure  there  are  many  approaches  to  helping  the 
handicapped.  You  can  give  welfare.  You  can  give 
benefit  shows  in  their  behalf.  You  can  give  advice  and 
counsel.  You  can  give  housing.  You  can  give  tender 
loving  care.  You  can  give  bigger  and  better  institution*. 
They  are  all  important,  but  when  all’s  said  and  done, 
perhaps  the  best  thing  you  can  give  is  work. 

The  great  Sigmund  Freud  put  itthb  way:  “’Work  has 
a greater  effect  than  any  other  technique  of  living  in 
binding  the  individual  mote  closely  to  reality.  In  his 
work  he  is  securely  attached  to  a port  of  reality,  the 
human  community.” 

So  here  you  are,  promoting  work  for  the  handicapped. 
And  your  activities  have  such  richer  measurements 
than  mere  dollars  and  cents.  Your  activities  give  the 
highest  dignity  to  the  human  spirit.  Your  activities 
bring  the  truest  form  of  equality  to  the  handicapped, 
an  equality  that  comes  with  employment.  Your  activities 
lead  to  the  greatest  democratization  of  our  society, 
based  upon  work.  Work  is  not  the  great  leveler  of  the 
people.  Bather,  work  is  the  great  elevator  of  the  spirit 
of  the  people. 

By  this  time  you  should  have  a pretty  good  idea  of 
why  I admire  alt  of  you  here  this  morning,  and  why 
you  have  my  full  support,  and  the  full  support  of 
President  Nixon.  Now  you  know  why  we  are  with  you, 
and  why  we  shall  always  be  with  you.  I felt  this  way 
when  1 supported  the  Maryland  Governor’s  Committee 
to  Promote  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  and  I feel 
even  more  strongly  today. 

I believe  America  b moving  in  your  direction.  As.  1 
look  back  over  the  years,  your  gains  have  been  hearten- 
ing. But  I don’t  feel  that  we  have  yet  reached  that 
blessed  stale  of  total  support  and  total  commitment.  Wc 
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still  hnic  u good  way  to  go  before  car  proclaim  our 
country’s  total  commitment  to  full  opporl unity  for  the 
hand  (cap  jied. 

There  still  art*  a good  many  “half-way’’  people  m our 
cmmlry.  The  work  o(  this  President's  Committee  and 
of  Governors'  and  local  Committees  won't  he  complete 
until  these  “half* way'1  people  move  over  to  the  ranks  of 
"allthe.way”  people. 

I have  in  mind  folks  like  these: 

“Half-way”  employers — not  too  many,  but  still 
enough  to  be  concerned  about*  „ 

These  are  some  who  will  hire  the  disadvantaged  and 
other  social  groups  under  demonstration  manpower 
programs,  but  who  won’t  hire  the  handicapped,  These 
are  men  who  will  build  Iarge*seale  community  relations 
programs,  who  will  staunchly  support  all  the  right 
civic  campaigns  and  caunes,  who  will  encourage  Iheir 
employees  to  volunteer  in  behalf  of  the  less  fortunate 
of  their  communities — but  who  won’t  hire  the 
handicapped. 

Sometimes  the  companies  of  these  mer  have  rigid 
physical  and  mental  exams  that  screen  out  the  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped.  Sometimes  the  companies 
worry  about  the  costs  of  hiring  the  handicapped — high 
insurance  rates,  high  training  expenses  (but  they  are 
wrong,  all  wrong) . And  sometimes  tbes^  men  have* 
misguided  notions  abcut  the  capaitiliAes-  of  the 
ha  ndicapped. 

These  men  will  tell  you  they  are  “for*’  the  handi* 
capped,  and  1 believe  them.  Bui  they  must  be  convinced 
that  they  must  be  “for”  the  handicapped  all  the  way, 
rather  than  part  of  the  way.  And  this  goes  also  for 
government  officials  at  all  levels  who  sometimes  are 
long  on  talk  and  short  on  hiring. 

Then  there  are  “half-way”  handicapped  people 
themselves. 

Lei’s  be  realistic.  Above  all,  the  handicapped  are 
human  beings;  and  like  all  human  beings  they  have 
strengti  i and  weaknesses,  If  I point  to  a weakness  now, 
it’s  not  to  'ritieize,  but  to  enlighten. 

E have  in  mind  some  handicapped  people  who  seem 
reluctant  to  go  all-out  in  selling  themselves  to  employ* 
cts.  people  easily  hurt  by  that  ugly  word  “no.”  Job* 
hunting  is  salesmanship.  The  handicapped  have  to  sell 
harder.  And  they  have  to  expect  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  “no"  answers.  They  have  to  develop  ingenuity 
hi  approaching  employers.  They  always  have  to  put 
their  best  foot  forward  on  the  joh*— not  for  themselves 
but  for  all  the  handicapped  who  might  follow,  jf  they 
favorably  impress  their  bosses. 

This  means  going  all  the  way  and  never  giving  up. 
Never.  It's  not  easy,  but  often  there  is  no  choice.  Not 


onlj  their  future  depends  on  going  all  the  way.  but  the 
future  of  others  who  follow, 

1 also  have  in  mind  "half-way ’’  volunteers. 

You  won’t  find  any  in  this  hall  The  ones  1 am  think* 
ing  about  are  those  who  limit  their  activities  to  the  easy 
and  “right'’  causes — arranging  for  teas  and  parties  to 
raise  money  for  handicapped  people  they  hever  sec: 
collecting  for  health  organizations;  giving  when  asked 
to  give.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that,  but  why  stop 
there? 

There  is  another  dimension  for  volunteering)  an  “all* 
l he* way”  dimension — going  into  a sheltered  workshop 
and  getting  your  hands  dirty  showing  the  retarded  how 
to  assemble  soft  drink  cases;  going  into  a mental  hos* 
pilal  and  spending  hours  with  patients,  letting  them 
know  they  won’t  be  forgotten  when  they  come  out; 
going  into  a rehabilitation  center,  spending  tortuous 
hours  teaching  paraplegics  how  to  swing  their  bodies 
into  wheelchairs.  And  there  is  more:  serving  on  local 
committees  and  on  Governors’  Committees,  doing  all 
the  things  that  need  doing — putting  posters  in  s*  »re 
windows,  distributing  writing  contest  materials  to  high 
schools,  arranging  publicity,  convincing  peer  groups — 
all  the  other  less-than-glamorous  tasks, 

America  has  become  great  because  of  our  tradition 
of  being  “alUhe-way”  people  rather  than  “half* way" 


If  we  had  been  otherwise,  we  probably  still  would 
belong  to  the  British;  vre  probably  still  would  have  no 
vast  industrial  complex,  we  probably  still  would  be 
without  national  transportation  systems  or  national 
communications  systems — not  even  television.  There 
would  he  no  President’s  Committee  and  no  program  for 
employment  of  the  handicapped,  for  there  would  not 
l*e  mough  national  concern  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Lut  we  are  “all-the*way”  people.  We  are  committed 
to  the  handicapped.  We  do  want  to  go  all  the  way  for 
the  handicapped.  We  are  moving  in  that  direction. 

You  are  pointing  the  way. 

It  is  the  American  way,  the  moral  way,  the  right  way. 

It  is  the  way  of  total  commitment  by  all,  Yes,  it  is  the 
way  to  a better  world  for  the  handicapped — a better 
world  for  all  the  people,  everywhere. 

May  you  have  the  strength  and  the  power  to  bring 
aJiout  this  day  soon. 

HANDICAPPED  AMERICAN  AWARD 

Next,  the  Vice  President  presented  the  President’s 
Trophy  to  thy*  “Handicapped  American  of  the  Year*’ 
Danny  Scholl.  The  trophy,  made  by  handicapped  stu* 
dents  at  the  Institute  for  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled 
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in  \pw  York  City.  was  handed  to  the  Via-  President  b) 
Lu  director,  Dr,  Sahature  G * DiMichaef, 

i* 

Danny  Schotl’x  Response 

] ran’t  tell  you  what  a great  honor  this  fc.  Huue  a few 
people  1 want  to  thank : Dr.  Raymond  Davis  and  MarLn 
Pit-Ids.  They  believed  in  me*  They  helped  me.  Also.  I 
am  wearing  my  American  Legion  hat  for  a reason.  I 
have  belonged  to  the  Legion  for  21  years.  Tile  past 
National  Commander  William  Galbraith  believed  in  irae. 
He  brought  me  here  to  Washington  5 or  6 month1'  ago 
to  speak  in  hchaif  of  the  VA  Hospiial  in  Cincinnati) 
which  saved  my  life* 

Yesterday  I went  to  the  Two  Jima  Memorial  and 
placed  a wreath.  F also  went  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 
You  should  see  those  guys,  the  attitude  they  have.  When 
I walked  out  of  there.  T had  a line  feeling  fust  to  know 
what  a great  country  this  is* 

I guess  I had  the  power  of  prayer,  ladies  and  gentle* 
men.  F hail  prayers  in  my  mind  after  the  third  stroke 
which  paralyzed  tny  mouth*  t prayed.  “Please.  God,  let 
me  live  for  a reason.’'  The  reason  was  to  help  somebody 
else. 

I was  in  the  hospital  lighting  for  my  life  1 1V-*  months 
Ihe  first  time.  I looked  around  for  love  and  friendship. 
We  need  love  and  friendship  in  our  world  today,  re. 
gardiess  of  color  or  religion*  In  Cincinnati,  I have  been 
going  to  churches  and  temples,  talking  about  Ihe  power 
of  prayer,  not  trying  lo  change  anybody’s  religion,  just 
asking  people  to  believe* 

This  day  will  be  a great  memory  in  my  life.  I would 


like  to  close  by  singing  a song  that  means  a great  deal 
to  me,  “No  Mi»u  Is  An  Island*’* 


A SONG  AND  PRESENTATIONS 

Danny  Scholl's  rich  baritone  went  straight  to  ihe 
brans  of  the  audience*  Afterward,  when  Ihe  applause 
finally  waned.  Chairman  Russell  presented  him  with  an 
Accutrou  watch,  courtesy  of  the  Bulova  School  of 
Watchmaking, 

Next  came  Ihe  presentation  of  I wo  Distinguished 
Service  Awards,  highest  honor  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee* by  Vice  President  Agnew. 

One  went  to  E.  B,  Osborn,  President  of  Economics 
Laboratory  of  St*  Paul.  Minn**  for  his  organizations 
outstanding  efforts  in  training  the  physically  and  men- 
ially handicapped  for  careers  in  food  services  through- 
oil  I the  Inited  Slates. 

The  other  was  presented  to  Maurice  Warshaw,  Chair- 
man of  the  Governor’s  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  in  LTab,  for  his  20  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  handicapped* 

Finally,  the  Vice  President  presented  awards  to  tlie 
national  winners  of  the  “Ability  Count®”  Contest. 

The  winners:  Glenda  Lenhart,  North  High  School, 
Omaha,  Nebr*,  first  prize;  Martha  Ruth  Wright, 
Thomasvifle  High  School,  Thomasvifle,  Ga.,  second 
prize;  Linda  Ceciro,  Riverside  High  School,  Riverside. 
N*J*,  third  prize;  P*£gy  Sue  Belvin,  Artesia  High 
School,  Arlesia.  iY.  Mex.,  fourth  prize;  and  Laurie 
Micbels,  Borah  High  School,  Boise,  Idaho,  fifth  prize* 

The  session  recessed  at  1 1 :30  a.m* 
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THE  FIRST  AFTERNOON 


Conearrent 

Panels 


The  first  Afternoon ... 


A BOLD  NEW  PLAN  FOR  PLACING  THE  HANDICAPPED 


Sioderator:  Lester  Hi  A h Is  wed  e.  Communication  Services  Con- 
sultant, Washington,  D.C. 

Panelists: 

Anthony  J.  Fantaci,  Chief,  Division  of  Counseling,  Testing  and  Special 
Worker  Services,  U.S.  Training  and  Employment  Services,  Man- 
power Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

Antonio  C.  Suaro,  Co-Executive  Director,  International  Association 
of  Rehabilitation  Facilities,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  William  Bean,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Consultant,  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration,  U S.  Department  of  Health  > 
Education,  and  Welfare 


Creenieigii  Associates  recently  prepared  a study, 
"Development  of  a Mode)  for  Employment  Services  for 
the  Handicapped,”  funded  by  the  Manpower  Admin- 
istration of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  It  made 
many  recommendations  which  could  lead  to  greater  job 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped.  Among  them : 
Greater  outreach  efforts,  particularly  for  the  severely 
handicapped;  overcoming  educational  problems;  pro- 
viding a full  gamut  of  social  and  medical  services; 
focusing  on  specific  disability  groups  with  greatest 
needs  -1  mentally  .restored,  mentally  retarded,  severely 
physically  handicapped,  etc.) ; closer  interaction  be- 
tween agencies  serving  the  handicapped ; many  more, 
Mr.  Fantaci  emphasized  the  concern  of  the  Manpower 
Administration  in  providing  top-level  service  to  the 
handicapped.  While  all  their  needs  may  not  be  met  at 
present,  he  said,  much  forward  movement  has  been 
taking  place.  The  ILS.  Training  and  Employment  Serv- 
ice continues  to  work  at  the  task  of  developing  greater 
opportunities  for  the  handicapped,  he  noted. 


Mr.  Suazc  expressed  the  feeling  that  sheltered  work- 
shops could  pla  y larger  roles  in  serving  the  handicapped 
than  they  now  do.  He  mentioned  the  need  for  work- 
shops to  have  greater  resources  and  more  ontract 
work.  He  underlined  the  value  of  handicapped  persons 
getting  into  real  work  situations  in  workshops.  And  he 
strongly  supported  the  concept  of  wage  subsidies  and 
cost-of-living  supplements  in  workshops. 

Dr.  Bean  pointed  out  that  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  presently  has  authority  for  expanded 
services  to  the  handicapped,  but  not  sufficient  resources. 
The  family  assistance  mo  gram  before  Congress  could 
serve  as  an  outreach  eftrt  to  bring  services  to  those 
in  need,  he  observed.  Job  placement  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  process;  and  he  pointed  to  the  need  for 
better  linkage,  cooperation,  and  coordination  between 
agencies. 

Summarizing  the  discussion,  Mr.  Ahlswede  suggested 
that  the  Greenleigh  Associates  study  co  lid  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  progress. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OK  THE  HANDICAPPED— 
A COMMUNITY  COOPERATIVE  EFFORT 


£ 


yfoderntort  1..  IS.  Ringer.  (Juiintiaii.  Mimirsota  (jOtrrnor*  (,u«*- 
on  EmpluWiient  of  Handicapped  Persons  urn l Director. 
Personnel  Ser\  ices,  U\l  Company.  Si.  Paul.  Mhm. 

Panelists; 

Venice  Clubs 

: (sadoo  MnranU.  I'xcrutive  >ecrotan.  Ma^achusetU  (imernor’s 

flociumsskm  on  Kmpln)  merit  of  Ihe  Handicapped.  Boston.  Mas*. 
Fiitj/foyers 

Miss  Elnrr  P,  fhmcroft.  Personnel  Director.  John  Wanamakers. 
, Vi  ilmingto*..  Del. 

Women's  Organizations  * 

Mrs.  Almdla  "Cookie"  Brook?.  \dmitiistralive  Assistant  and  Direc- 
tor. Public  Relations.  Pilot  Club  International.  Macon,  Ga. 

I ctenvu  Organizations 

Walter  Rapp.  Assistant  Director,  State  Employment  Service,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

Rccorrfer;  Andrew  S.  Adams.  Ph.  D..  Directo*  of  Educational  Affairs, 
VISTA.  r.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 


Left  ro  right " Miss  Efnw  F.  Bancroft,  Isadora  Morantt,  t.  tP.  Singer,  Mrs.  Almetta  “Cackle”  Breaks, 
Walter  Rapp,  and  Andrew  $■  Adams,  Ph,  D, 


How  have  local  organizations  all  over  America  been 
contributing  their  resources  in  serving  the  employment 
needs  of  the  handicapped?  This  panel  considered  a 
cross-section,  representing  all  types  of  clubs  and 
organizations. 


Mr.  Moranlij  recalled  how  he  organized  his  first  local 
"‘Hire  the  Handicapped’*  Committee  with  the  support  of 
B’nai  Bnth.  The  task,  he  said,  was  “relatively  easy.” 
B’nai  Brith  had  access  to  community  leaders  in  all 
walks  of  life;  they  a beady  were  “activists1’ ; they  were 
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receptive  Jo  working  in  behalf  of  (lit1  handicapped : 
further,  their  nations)  organization  already  was  in- 
vnKeci  with  the  President’s  Committee1.  Mr.  Mutants: 
als,)  described  an  unusual  method  of  presenting  award? 
lineal  *'Empk>yrr  of  the  Year."  ‘''Handicapped  Man  of 
the  Year"  i in  Helper  ution  with  service  clubs.  In  one 
riK-ent  war  alone,  he  sank  20  local  service  club? 
xpoiiaored  niniid  presentations  and  scheduled  speakei? 
«n  ihe  handicapped. 

Mi>.&  Bancroft  observed  tlmt  placement  of  the  handi- 
cajpjted  is  like  a high  jump.  Where  thp  <ros?har  in  placed 
is  crucial.  If  it  is  too  high  it  can't  he  surmounted;  if  it 
is  too  low.  i here's  im  ch  tllenge.  \ job  for  a handicapped 
person  should  give  him  just  the  right  amount  of 
challenge-  -not  ton  far  above  him.  not  too  far  iiencath 
him.  The  ?uperv  isor  ran  help.  w ilh  the  proper  mixture 
of  constructive  criticism  and  encouragement.  In  con- 
sidering handicapped  applicant®,  her  company  weighs 
each  case  individual!) : it  &trive^  to  put  the  person  in  a 
job  that  ‘'brings  out  moie  than  he  realizes  is  his 
capacity.’’  It  encourages  him  to  grow  in  the  job. 

Mrs.  Brooks  pointed  out  (hat  womatipower  ran  be 
.1  tremendous  volunteer  force  in  America.  But  women  ? 
group?  should  be  used  propel  'y.  The)  should  he  called 
in  at  the  planning  ?tage.  They  should  be  given  task? 
they  can  do  most  effective!) . She  recalled  one  local  or- 
ganization—ma  4c  up  of  communications  experts,  or- 


gunizer-;,  for  id -raise  is.  oilier  professional?—  given  ihe 
vofuniarv  ta?k  of  si  u fling  pm  elopes,  'Hie  worruii  stuffed 
the  cm  elopes,  though  the)  were  cltiinsi  at  it,  hut  their 
tulenls  wer*»  gross!)  misused.  On  the  other  hand, 
a omen's  organizations  lime  accomplished  near-miracles 
in  the  held  of  the  hand  implied.  One  communily  had 
need  for  a half-ivnv  house  For  the  mental ly  restored. 
Women's  organizations  arranged  for  a house  to  be 
donated,  along  wiih  services  to  refurnish  it.  Another 
community  needed  a school  fur  retarded  children. 
Women's  organizations  arranged  for  classes  to  be  held 
in  a church  basement,  and  ihcn  recruited  hou?ewives  to 
sene  a-  teachers.  Don't  ever  overlook  the  power  of 
women.  Mr,;.  Brooks  concluded, 

Mr.  Rapp  called  for  greater  organization  of  local 
"grassroots"  Commutes  on  Employment  of  ihe  Handi- 
capped, "The  need  lu  bring  this  program  into  every 
hamlet  in  this  Nation  is  urgent,"  he  *aid.  Those  *ho 
serve  un  committees  must  be  kept  involved.  Their  ac- 
complishments must  lie  recognized.  And  they  must  be 
rew  rded,  if  only  by  a friendly  ’’job  well  done*'  on  the 
part  of  an  Executive  Secretary.  “Seek  Out — Ask — Re- 
gard” have  been  the  principles  of  veterans'  organiza- 
tions in  making  use  of  volunteers.  The  principles  easily 
can  be  applied  to  the  ‘‘Hire  the  Handicapped1'  mov©' 
ment. 
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WORKSHOPS  i PBOS  AND  CONS  BY  PKOS 


Moderator:  Edward  Newman.  Ph.  D.,  Commissioner,  Rehabilitation 
Services  AH  mi  nisi  ration.  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Seri  ices.  I .S. 
Department  of  Heallh,  Education*  and  Welfare 

Panelists: 

Milton  Cohen,  President.  International  Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Facilities,  New'  York,  N.Y. 

Robert  C.  Goodpasture.  Executive  Vice  President.  National  industries 
for  the  Blind*  New  York,  N.V . 

Robert  E.  Watkins,  Executive  Vice  President.  Goodwill  Industries  of 
America,  Washington,  D.C. 


Left  to  right;  Robert  C Goodpasture,  Robert  E.  Watkins.  Edward  Newman,  Pk.  D*  and  Milton  Cohen. 


A new  era  is  ojiening  up  for  America’s  sheltered 
workshops.  Here,  national  experts  described  the  basics 
of  workshops,  and  also  discussed  what's  right  and  what's 
wrong  with  them. 

Mr.  Goodpasture  told  of  the  work  of  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind  and  the  workshops  affiliated  with  it. 
He  explained  the  Wagner-O1  Day  Act  which  serves  to 
funnel  Government  comr„,  is  into  these  workshops.  He 
also  mentioned  an  amendment  to  this  Act,  now  under 
consideration  by  Congress,  which  would  exiend  the  sys- 
tem of  contract  preferences  to  other  workshops  serv- 
ing the  severely  handicapped. 

Mr.  Watkins  described  the  _ function!,  of  the  near!) 
200  Goodwill  Industries  throughout  the  United  Slates -- 
how  | hey  collect  unneedrd  clothing  and  other  item* 


from  households  in  the  community,  refurbish  them,  and 
sell  them  in  Goodwill  stores;  how  (hey  Have  developed 
effective  work  conditioning  and  training  for  the  handi- 
capped, so  that  increasing  numbers  of  their  clients  can 
leave  for  outside  jobs;  how  they  have  served  all  cate* 
gories  of  disability  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Cohen  stressed  the  needs  of  workshops  to  im- 
prove tlieir  services  in  the  years  ahead:  health  and 
safely  standards  must  be  upgraded ; higher  wages  must 
be  paid ; a more  businesslike  approach  to  workshop  af- 
fairs must  be  adopted,  w ithoul,  of  course,  losing  sight 
of  workshops1  main  function  of  rehabilitation.  He 
observed  that  today  only  two  dozen  or  so  sheltered 
workshops  could  meet  fully  all  the  standards  and 
requirements  a prime  contractor  might  ask  for,  in 
considering  subcontracts. 
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THE  DISABLED  VETERAN  . . . 

Ait  wo-  serving  him  as  he  served  us? 

Moderator:  Philip  I.  Ralnechl.  Chairman,  Committee  on  Disabled 
Veterans,  The  President's  Committee  and  National  Director  of 
Employment.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Washington.  D.C. 

Panelists i 

J,  C-  Peckarsky.  Deputy  Chief  Benefits  Director,  Veterans  Admin- 
istration 

Edwin  A.  Williamson,  Veterans  Employment  Specialist,  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Service  lUSTES).  Manpower  Administration.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor 

Edward  F,  Rose-  Director.  Selective  Placement  Program,  LE.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission 

Robert  Miller,  Program  Manager,  Veterans  Assistance  Program, 
United  Slates  Jaycees,  Tulsa,  Okla, 

W.  J,  Richard  Overath,  Acting  Director.  Office  of  Veterans’  Reemploy. 
ment  Rights,  U.$.  Department  of  Labor 

Group  Discussion  and  Questions  for  the  Panel 

Summartsert  Austin  Kerby,  Vice  Chairman,  Committee  on  Disabled 
Veterans,  The  President’s  Committee  and  Di  rector . National  Eoo* 
nomic  Commission,  The  American  Legion,  Washington,  D.C, 


Left  to  right:  Edwin  A.  IP  illiamsoti,  J.  £.  Ped'arsky,  Robert  Miller,  Austin  Ktrby, 
Eduard  F.  Rose,  and  Philip  I.  RobrtchL 


What  i$  the  status  of  America's  programs  of  rehabili- 
tation and  employment  of  disabled  veterans?  This  panel 
analyzed  all  rides  of  the  question, 


Mr.  Peckareky  described  VA’s  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion activities:  its  '‘outreach*’  program  oi  providing 
vocational  counseling  to  disabled  servicemen  in  mill- 
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tary  hospitals  (21,000,  so  fir) ; the  rapid  growth  in 
the  number  of  disabled  veterans  in  training,  from 
19,000  in  19G9  to  an  expected  25 ,000  in  1971 ; the  fact 
that  a GJ  college  education  can  add  2250,000  to  the  life' 
time  earnings  of  a disabled  veteran;  the  effective  ar- 
rangements VA  has  worked  out  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  piace  dis- 
abled veterans  in  employment  after  their  training. 

Mr.  Williamson  observed  that  relatively  few  disabled 
Vietnam  veterans  are  applying  tor  jobs  at  public  em- 
ployment offices.  Many  are  going  back  to  school.  Many 
others,  with  less-severe  handicaps,  arc  finding  their  own 
jobs.  Of  the  Vietnam  veterans  in  training,  more  than 
90  percent  are  employed  within  three  months  after  they 
graduate.  Those  who  can’t  find  jobs  are  the  more  seri- 
ously handicapped;  they  need  high-quality  services,  in- 
cluding effective  job  development.  Older  disabled  veter- 
ans are  beginning  to  need  special  attention,  he  said. 
They  are  less  mobile  in  the  labor  market?  they  have  no 
VA  benefits  to  turn  to  for  retraining;  they  suffer  the 
discrimination  of  age.  We  must  not  forget  them,  Mr. 
Williamson  cautioned. 

Mr.  Rose  described  the  Federal  Government’s  em- 
ployment program  for  disabled  veterans.  Not  only  do 


they  receive  a 10-point  Civil  Service  preference,  but 
they  also  benefit  from  the  Federal  Government’s  co- 
ordinator program— an  official  in  every  Federal  in- 
stallation responsible  for  easing  pathways  to  employ- 
ment for  handicapped  jobseekers. 

Mr.  Miller  noted  that  so  far  31  Stales  have  Jaycee 
chapters  involved  in  veterans'  assistance  programs.  The 
Jaycee  activities  fall  generally  in  these  categories:  (a> 
acquainting  veterans  with  educational,  employment, 
and  general  opportunities  available  in  the  community; 
(b)  acting  as  a go-between,  bringing  veterans  in  con- 
tact with  education  and  training  facilities;  (c)  en- 
couraging the  community  to  give  full  acceptance  to  re- 
turning veterans.  One  veteran’s  letter  to  his  Jaycee 
chapter  is  typical,  Mr.  Miller  said.  The  veteran  asked 
about:  kinds  of  jobs  open,  a place  to  live,  part-time  em- 
ployment for  his  wife,  voting  information,  sources  of 
training  in  his  field. 

Mr.  Overath  discussed  ihe  Veterans’  Reemployment 
Rights  program,  as  it  pertains  to  newly  discharged 
Vietnam  veterans  as  well  a$  to  other  veterans  just 
getting  out  of  service.  The  program  came  into  being  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  and  it  has  provided  invaluable 
job  protection  to  veterans  ever  since. 
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HOW  JOBS  CAN  BE  ADAPTED  TO  PEOPLE 


Moderator i Wayne  T.  Brooks,  Director  Industrial  Relations  Depart, 
ment.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Washington?  D.C. 

Panelists^ 

E.  R.  Tichauer,  Prolessor  and  Director.  Division  of  Biomechanics? 
Institute  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine?  New  York  l niversity  Medical 
Center,  I^ew  York?  N.Y. 

John  J.  Bean,  Director?  Office  of  Agency  Consultation  and  Guidance, 
Bureau  of  Training.  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
Richard  E.  Schroeder,  Director.  Engineering  Services,  American 
Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company;  Wakefield,  Mass. 


WaY rc  T.  Brooks,  E.  R.  Tichauer,  John  J.  Bean*  cad  Rickard  E.  Schroeder. 


Industry  can  receive  a thousandfold  return  on  its  in. 
vestment  in  the  handicapped,  as  management  learns  to 
extend  the  working  conditions  established  for  the 
handicapped  to  the  remainder  of  its  working  force. 

This  point  was  stressed  by  all  the  panelists.  They 
agreed  that  a national  upsurge  is  occurring,  in  fitting 
jobs  to  workers  rather  than  forcing  workers  to  meet 
rigid  job  standards.  In  doing  this?  management  has 
been  finding  that  what’s  done  to  improve  the  productiv. 
ity  of  the  handicapped  will  work  equally  well  with  the 
remainder  of  the  work  force. 

Examples  were  cited,  such  as  relieving  strain  and  in- 
creasing safely  hy  spacing  employees  on  assembly  lines; 
changing  direction  of  work  activities  from  left  to  right; 
raising  or  lowering  office  equipment  [q  he  more  com- 
fortable for  worker*;  redesigning  tools  to  avoid  mus. 


cular  strain?  redesigning  work  space  with  attention  to 
height  and  width  of  space  accommodating  operators’ 
activities  and  measurements  of  vibrations?  noise?  and 
lighting — all  of  which  have  profound  physiological 
and  psychological  effects  on  the  individual  atvd  his 
co-workers. 

One  of  the  most  telling  incidents  recounted  during 
the  discussion  period  concerned  an  employment  experi- 
ment in  a sted  mill.  In  this  instance,  the  company  had 
hired  a group  of  so-called  hard-core  unemployables.  To 
give  the  project  some  hope  of  success,  management 
called  in  the  plant’s  supervisors  and  told  them  how  to 
simplify  training  procedures  for  this  new  group. 

To  everyone’s  amazement,  the  simplified  program 
worked  so  well  that  one  of  the  supervisors  recommended 
that  all  new  workers — disadvantaged  or  not — be  given 
the  same  training.  This  has  been  done  ever  since. 
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REHABILITATION  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


Moderator*  Malcolm  Hecht,  Rehabilitation  International,  Baltimore, 
Md, 

Panelists: 

Dr.  S.  Sheikhotcslamzadeh,  Director  General,  National  Iranian  Society 
for  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled,  Tehran,  Iran 
lan  R.  Henderson,  Secretary  General,  British  Council  for  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Disabled,  London,  England 
Dr,  Luis  Vales  Ancona,  Uni  dad  de  Medicina  del  Trabajo,  Centre 
Medico  National,  Mexico  City,  Mexico 
Kris  ban  Kumar,  Employment  Officer  for  Physically  Handicapped, 
Directorate  General  of  Employment  and  Training,  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  Employment,  New  Delhi,  India 

Recorder:  David  L.  Brigham,  Executive  Secretary,  People- to* People 
Program,  Committee  for  the  Handicapped,  Washington,  D,C 


David  £.  ftrigham,  Dr.  £d‘S  Vales  Ancona,  Jan  R.  H&idtrwn, 

Dr . S.  Shcikkole$lam&*dth>  Maleatm  Htcht,  Krishan  Kumar. 


Rehabilitation  is  one  activity  that  can  bind  nations 
together.  In  this  panel,  authorities  from  foreign  lands 
described  the  progress  of  their  own  countries, 

Malcolm  Hecht,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Handicapped,  People  to  Peoplt  ogram,  set  the  stage 
for  the  ]>anel.  Long  active  in  inter  tional  activities  for 
the  handicapped,  he  presented  a picture  of  world  prog- 
ress through  the  years.  This  was  an  apt  setting  for  the 
descriptions  of  individual  nations’  activities  which 
followed. 

Dr,  Sheikholeslamzadeh  noted  that  75  percent  of 
Iran’s  population  lives  in  villages;  problems  of  com- 
municating with  the  rural  handicapped  are  almost  in- 
surmountable, For  that  reason,  rehabilitation  activi- 
ties have  been  centered  mainly  in  the  capital,  Tehran, 
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Medical  rehabilitation  there  is  largely  limited  to  physio- 
herapy,  he  said;  but  there  soon  will  be  growing  em- 
phasis on  surgical  corrections  of  disability,  A center 
for  technical  orthopedics,  started  7 years  ago  with 
United  States  support,  is  quite  active,  meeting  the  needs 
of  I, SOD  persons  last  year  alone.  The  National  Iranian 
Society  for  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled  has  made 
much  headway,  he  reported.  It  promoted  a law  requir, 
ing  a proportion  of  handicapped  workers  in  govern- 
ment factories;  it  started  a vocational  training  work- 
shop; it  has  established  two  small  sheltered  workshops, 
one  of  which  is  managed  by  the  handicapped  on  a co- 
operative basis.  In  sum,  he  said,  Iran  has  a long  way  to 
go;  it.U  moving  forward.  * 

Mr.  Henderson  described  the  broad  gamut  of  rehabili- 
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lation  activities  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  ether 
topics,  he  torched  on  employment  of  the  handicapped, 
spearheaded  by  the  Disabled  Persona  Acts.  Among  its 
provisions:  appointment  of  Disablement  Resettlement 
Offices,  whose  duties  are  to  help  the  handicapped  find 
jobs;  registration  of  the  handicapped  by  local  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Employment  and  Productivity;  obli* 
gation  for  employers  of  20  or  more  persons  to  hire  at 
least  3 percent  of  registered  disabled  persons;  voca* 
tional  training  for  the  disabled ; opportunities  for  pro. 
fes&ional  courses  for  the  handicapped;  establishment 
of  sheltered  workshops  for  the  handicapped;  a National 
Council  and  local  committees  to  advise  on  matters  of 
employment  of  the  handicapped. 

Dr.  Vales  Ancona  described  Mexico's  programs  for 
the  handicapped.  The  Mexican  Institute  of  Social 
Security  furnishes  a variety  of  services  and  is  one  of 
the  most  advanced  In  the  world.  But,  he  said,  only  25 
percent  of  the  population  is  covered.  The  vast  rural 


masses  lack  such  coverage.  A private  institution,  the 
Mexican  Institute  of  Rehabilitation,  rehabilitates  1,000 
persons  a year,  maintaining  itself  with  donations  and 
with  the  producb  from  a radio  factory.  Yet  there  are 
more  than  50  other  institutes,  not  so  welt  financed.  They 
need  assistance,  too',  he  said.  He  asked  the  United  States 
for  its  “advice  and  help,  to  arrive  at  a goal  of  lehabili. 
tation,  employing  the  handicapped." 

Mr.  Kumar  described  his  country’s  special  employ, 
nient  exchanges  for  the  physically  handicapped.  There 
now  are  nine,  in  India's  major  cities.  The  exchanges 
identify  jobs  which  the  handicapped  can  perform,  and 
then  arrange  placements.  To  encourage  more  jobs  for 
the  handicapped,  the  Government  of  India  has  insti. 
luted  an  awards  program  for  the  best  handicapped 
employee  os  well  as  the  employer  doing  most  to  hire 
the  handicapped.  So  far,  the  exchanges  are  placing  four 
out  of  every  ten  handicapped  parsons  registered  for 
work,  he  said. 


1970  FILM  FESTIVAL 


The  him  festival— a first  at  Annual  Meetings — drew 
capacity  audiences  all  afternoon.  The  movies  shown 
were: 

“Jobs  Well  Done,'’  a documentary  of  mentally  re- 
tarded persons  employed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

‘‘Seating  the  Averages/’  narrated  by  Raymond 
Burr,  a movie  showing  the  problems  of  persons  in 


wheelchairs  in  moving  about  their  homes  and  their 
places  of  employment 

“All  Things  On  Wheels  Aren’t  Equal,”  demonstrating 
ways  in  which  the  physical  barriers  on  a college  campus 
can  be  eliminated. 

“The  Gap,”  showing  dramatically  the  problems 
involved  in  the  delivery  of  welfare  and  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 
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THE  SECOND  MORNING ... 
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The  Second  Morning 


AMVETS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Leonard  Mayo,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  President’s 
Committee  and  presiding  officer  at  the  Friday  morning 
session,  introduced  Duminick  Strada,  president  of  the 
AMVETS  National  Service  Foundation,  who  presented 
two  AMVETS  scholarship  certificates  to  the  President’s 
Committee. 

These  certificates,  valued  at  $1,000  each,  are  to  be 
used  for  the  education  of  two  outstanding  handicapped 
students,  a boy  and  a girl.  Winners  had  not  yet  been 
announced. 


DANCE  RECITAL 

The  lights  dimmed  in  the  great  hall.  The  curtains 
parted.  A dance  troupe  from  Galludet  College  for  the 
Deaf  began  to  perform. 

With  flawless  rhythm  they  went  through  their  paces, 
even  though  they  couldn’t  hear  the  music.  Afterwards, 
the  applause  was  thunderous — for  them  and  for  their 
director.  Dr.  Peter  R.  Wisher. 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

What  does  society  think  of  the  handicapped?  The 
most  inJsive  answers  can  come  from  the, handicapped 
themselves,  as  a sort  of  inside. out  view. 

Here,  four  persons  with  different  sorts  of  handicaps 
compared  notes  about  attitudes,  as  observed  from  their 
own  ]>ersonal  vantage  points. 

The  audience  was  seated  at  tables-for-ten,  for  a dis- 
cushion  to  follow  the  presentations.  The  round  table 
discussions  were  under  the  guidance  of  students  in 
Group  Dynamics  at  Community  College  of  Baltimore, 
directed  by  Dr.  Eveline  D.  Schulman  and  Mrs.  Willi  da 
Hoffman;  and  Montgomery  College,  Takoma  Park,  Md.» 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Constance  M German. 

Panel  moderator  was  Dr.  Harold  E.  Yuker.  profes- 
sor of  psychology  at  Hofstra  University  in  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  N.Y, 

''it  is  recognized  that  the  attitudes  that  a disabled 
person  has  toward  himself  are  very  important  deter- 
minants of  his  behavior  and  his  achievement,  Dr.  Yuker 
said.  he  can  accept  himself,  he  will  tend  to  he  well 
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adjusted.  If  he  has  negative  attitudes  toward  himself, 
he  will  tend  to  have  problems  in  getting  along  with 
other  people,  and  in  holding  a job.” 

These  observations  have  been  affirmed  by  studies  per. 
formed  over  the  past  several  years  at  Human  Resources 
Foundation,  Albertson,  N.Y.,  and  elsewhere,  Dr.  Yuker 
noted. 

And  yet,  attitudes  of  the  handicapped  themselves 
make  up  only  a part  of  the  total  picture.  We  also  must 
concern  ourselves  with  attitudes  of  the  general  public 
toward  the  handicapped.  Dr.  Yuker  said.  "If  there  is  to 
be  greater  acceptance  of  the  handicapped,  the  public 
must  change  its  attitudes.  After  all,  the  handicapped 
cannot  change  their  disabilities.” 

John  Wellman 

An  attorney  from  ..lilford,  Conn.,  Mr.  Wellman  lost 
his  sight  and  was  facially  disfigured  in  a hunting 
accident. 

Even  though  a person  may  acquire  a handicap,  the 
human  being  in  back  of  the  handicap  remains  the  same, 
he  said.  However,  other  people’s  attitudes  toward  him 
can  influence  his  attitudes  toward  himself. 

Therefore,  proper  public  attitudes  are  essential  in 
order  to  help  the  handicapped  maintain  proper  self- 
images,  proper  attitudes  toward  themselves. 

Mr.  Wellman  observed  that  his  largest  problem  has 
been  in  employment.  He  recalled  how  he  sought  a job 
in  a law  school*  but  was  rejected  by  the  president 
because  of  his  disabilities.  He  tried  in  vain  to  convince 
the  president  that  he  still  was  a competent  attorney  in 
spite  of  his  handicaps.  But  the  president  refused  to 
see  it  that  way. 

He  refused  to  allow  rebuffs  to  squelch  him.  And  he 
is  making  his  own  way  in  life  in  the  profession  of  law. 
"I  see  myself  not  as  a blind  person  but  as  a person  who 
is  blind,”  he  said. 

Mrs.  John  Belt  Williams 

UI  can  best  describe  my  illness  as  being  in  a deep 
black  pit)  somewhere  between  top  and  bottom,  barely 
hanging  on  with  my  fingernails  and  toenails,  too  tired 
:o  do  anyhing  -more  than  just  hang  on  and  survive. 
Finally,  over  so  slowly,  I began  to  take  more  of  a hold. 
And  ! started  to  climb  very  slowly  toward  the  top,  where 
the  sunshine  is.” 


0 


Dominick.  Strode  (right)  president  of  the  AMYETS  National  Semite 
Foundation,  presents  two  scholarship  certificates  to  PC  Chatman  Harold 
R asset f.  These  certificates  will  he  used  far  the  education  of  Rvo  otilstand. 
ing  handicapped  students. 


Leonard  &'•  Mayo. 


Thai’s  the  way  Mrs.  Williams,  wife  of  the  Governor 
of  Mississippi  and  a former  mental  patient,  described 
her  menial  illness. 

She  recalled  how  her  own  illness  had  begun.  “Sud- 
denly 1 had  no  control  over  my  emotions.  I was 
shopping,  I became  afraid.  I wanted  to  crawl  under 
the  counter  and  hide.  1 fled  to  a restaurant,  thinking  || 
food  would  help.  I couldn't  speak.  I couldn’t  come  to  a 
decision  about  what  to  eat.  In  desperation  1 pointed  to  a 
line  on  the  menu.  1 wound  up  with  a hamburger/’ 

Three  months  later  she  was  in  a private  mental 
hospital.  She  knew  she  had  readied  a turning  point 
and  was  improving  when  she  began  to  feel  that  her 
hallucinations  were  infringing  on  her  privacy.  Soon  the 
hallucinations  ended.  She  could  go  home  to  “the  5 
hardest  years  of  my  life”— pick  ing  up  the  pieces,  getting 
bock  into  the  swing  c r a normal  life. 

Household  duties  at  first  were  difficult.  “After  getting 
the  children  off  to  school,  I would  lie  under  a blanket 
in  my  room  until  it  was  time  for  them  to  come  home.” 
Today,  many  years  afterwards,  she  is  able  to  laugh 
at  some  of  her  experiences.  When  top  political  figures 
remarked  about  her  absence  from  the  scene  for  so 


long,  she  blurted  out,  “I’ve  been  in  a mental  hospital.” 
“Do  you  have  lo  tell  everybody?”  someone  asked.  “Of 
course.  Do  you  think  1 want  people  to  believe  I^n  this 
way  all  of  the  time? 

“The  greatest  problem  in  finding  employment  for  a 
former  mental  patient  probably  will  be  the  patient 
himself,”  she  said.  “It  vill  require  a long  period  of 
readjustment  befoie  he  will  be  able  to  cooperate.  You 
will  want  to  help  him;  an  employer  will  want  to  help 
him;  hut  the  former  patient  may  not  be  ready  to  accept 
all  this  help. 

‘Time,  a great  deal  of  time  in  some  cases,  may  bp 
needed  for  him  to  return  to  a normal  routine. 

“For  those  who  want  to  help,  1 recommend:  patience, 
understanding,  love.  Most  of  all,  patience/* 

Dr,  Harold  H,  Wake 

Born  without  arms,  Dr.  Wilke  is  Executive  Director 
ol  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  New  York  City. 

He  recalled  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  the  Menninger 
Foundation  in  Topeka,  Kona.,  to  serve  as  chaplain  at 
the  hospital.  Some  minor  official  expressed  concern  over 
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hiring  a physically  handicapped  person  tor  this  job. 
He  kept  pressing  his  point,  until  finally  Dr.  Menninger 
exploded;  “Blast  it,  I didn’t  hire  this  guy  to  pitch 
baseball!” 

Dr.  Wilke  observed  that  he  had  long  been  concerned 
with  the  people  with  two  strikes  against  them,  ihs 
physically  handicapped  and  the  mentally  ill.  There  is 
no  real  distinction  between  them  and  the  rest  of  society. 
All  peoplc~~lhe  handicapped  and  the  non  hand  [capped — 
stand  somewhere  on  a single  human  continuum.  We 
keep  moving  forward  or  backward  on  this  continuum, 
as  we  adjust  or  fail  to  adjust  to  our  state  in  life.  We  are 
all  handicapped  to  some  degree  or  Other,  and  so  we  fill 
belong  on  this  single  continuum.  It  is  this  which  binds 
mankind  together,  the  handicapped  and  the  able-bodied. 
It  is  this  which  makes  us  all  part  of  a single  and  unified 
society. 

ft  is  only  when  we  fail  to  realize  we  are  part  of  the 
same  continuum,  part  of  the  same  society > that  we  tend 
to  ascribe  negative  values  and  unfortunate  stereotypes 
to  those  we  call  “handicapped.” 

As  for  his  own  life,  Dr.  Wilke  said  that  since  lie  was 
bom  without  arms,  he  learned  to  adjust  quickly,  as  a 
young  child.  He  soon  became  independent  He  did  not 
feel  the  need  for  prostheses. 

If  wearing  his  watch  on  his  ankle  causes  second 
glances,  eating  with  his  feet  causes  even  greater  alien* 
lion.  Yet  this  all  is  part  of  the  “handicapped  learning  to 
do  for  themselves,'*  as  he  put  it.  After  his  present?^! 
he  removed  his  glassed  with  his  toes  and  laid  them  on 


the  table.  He  did  this  so  skillfully  and  so  naturally  that 
it  almost  went  unobserved. 

William  Passmore 

Mr.  Passmore  is  work  coordinator  of  tbe  East  Chi- 
cago Mayor's  Committee  on  Social  and  Economic  Op- 
portunity. East  Chicago,  Ind.  He  was  honored  last  year 
as  “Handicapped  American  of  the  Year.*’  The  lower 
part  of  his  body  Is  gone.  He  lives  in  a wheelchair.  Yet 
yon  soon  forget  the  wheelchair  and  the  disabilities; 
his  human  warmth  and  good  humor  are  what  you 
remember. 

“A  handicap  i$  what  you  make  of  it,"  he  said.  '£It  is 
not  a matter  of  how  the  world  views  you.  ft  is  a matter 
of  Cod  and  your  faith  in  Him.  These  are  the  factors 
that  can  carry  you  over  the  rough  spots  of  life. 

“Cod  gave  me  life.  He  gave  me  a way  when  there  was 
none.  This  was  done  for  a purpose.  ] have  dedicated 
my  life  to  f vding  that  purpose,  and  to  fulfilling  that 
purpose.” 

He  concluded  with  these  stirring  words: 

“AH  of  you  qot  there — the  whole  world — start  to 
love.  Forget  to  hate.  Do  these,  and  handicaps  will  dis- 
appear from  the  face  of  this  earth.” 

The  Discussions 

Hound  table  discussions  followed — and  there  was 
plenty  to  discuss,  under  the  guidance  of  the  trained  toi- 
lette students.  Most  of  the  discussions  were  quite  per* 


Panelists  on  the  Friday  mowing  ression,  “Attitudes  Toward  the  Handicapped:  An  Inside-Oat 
View,"  engage  in  a lively  discussion , which  is  being  translated  into  sign  language  far  deaf  persons 
in  the  audit nee.  From  left.  the  P&ieUtts  an  fPUltam  Passmore,  John  fPettman,  moderator  Dr. 
Harold  E,  Yuker,  Mrs.  John,  Belt  WUliantst  and  Dr,  Harold  H.  Wilke . 
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•.<>»*! I in  naiure  llierapeuticnili  M>:  "what  about  my 
own  inner  attitude*  im.  aid  the  handicapped  i*  Tow  ard 
fliers  in  genera'?  Uh.it  nn  I do  tn  become  more  ;it  ■ 
rcpling  -if  othei*,1'" 

Suddenly  tin*  disclis-ion*  interrupted  by  a young 
man  with  framed  jean*  derm  a ted  tilth  flowered  decals, 
who  had  taken  mvr  the  mi(  -ophmie  on  the  podium. 
Standing  barely  taller  than  the  podium  itself.  he  Iterated 
the  audience:  ‘‘This!  i*.  rm  (’rpi  President  V Co  mini  l lee 
meeting.  All  i’ve  heard  i*:  ‘Hour  I Ye  hefjied  mjself.’  I 
wish  I‘d  hme  heard:  ’’Shat  I can  do  to  help  other*.’ 
I^et's  stop  thinking  of  ourselves.  Lei’s  Marl  thinking  of 


others,  particularly  the  disadt  ant  aged  and  the  poor  and 
the  minorities." 

After  3 minutes  he  left  the  stage.  It  could  lie  st\?n 
that  he  lout  leg  braces. 

The  discussions  could  hai  e gone  on  much  longer,  hut 
there  was  a call  for  ad p/ti rumen t. 

On  one  table  cloth  someone  had  written: 


Physical 

Mental 

Social 


Continuum 


Perhaps  attitudes  are  changing  aftei  all. 
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A BANQUET, 

A LUNCHEON . . . 
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A Banquet?  A Luncheon ... 


THE  BANQUET 

On  d Wednesday  Evening 

It  was  a glittering,  happy  reception,  preceding  the 
Women's  Committee  Banquet.  Eveiyone  was  grateful 
to  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
for  making  it  possible. 

Then  the  banquet  began. 

Rabbi  E.  William  Seaman,  Associate  Rabbi  of  Wash' 
ington  Hebrew  Congregation  in  Washington,  D.C.,  de- 

1 i vered  the  invocation. 

Master  of  Ceremonies  was  AE  Ross,  well-known  radio 
personality  of  WRC,  the  NBC  outlet  in  Washington. 

Dr.  Marion  Milt  Preminger  was  presented  with  a 
silver  bowl  by  Mrs,  Jayne  Spain,  Women's  Committee  4 
Chairman,  for  her  many  years  of  service  to  the  handi- 
capped— including  her  activities  with  the  late  Dr.  AI. 
bert  Schweitzer  in  Africa. 

And  Nanette  Fabray,  actre?r  md  musical  comedy  star 
of  the  theater  and  television,  was  given  the  President's 
Committee’s  highest  honor,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  for  her  work  in  behalf  of  the  Nation's  deaf. 

And  then  stie  spoke . . . 

Nanette  Fabray 

t “I  am  going  to  speak  about  *A  Silent  Minority,'  ” she 
said.  “I  refer  to  the  deaf,  and  the  hearing. handicapped. 
There  are  15  million  of  us.  1 say  us  because  1 myself 
have  been  hearing-handicapped  most  of  my  life.  Until 

2 years  ago  and  a miraculous  operation,  I had  every 
reason  to  expect  and  wait  for  total  deafness.” 

She  recalled  that  when  she  first  began  working  with 
the  hearing-handicapped  she  was  "gentle,  sweet-tem- 
pered, anxious  to  please,  eager  to  be  liked." 

But  now?  she  said,  "you  are  looking  at  a modem 


version  f Carrie  Nation.  I spit  nails.  Grown  men  run 
for  the  hills  when  they  see  me  coming.” 

What  changed  her?  ^The  professionals  in  the  hold, 
that's  who,''  she  said.  “The  head  patters  and  patronizers 
who  say  * there,  there*  little  lady,  you  collect  he  money 
and  we'll  lake  care  of  the  rest.' " 

She  charged  that  education  for  the  deaf  “is  largely 
a failure  ■ ■ . - Service  to  the  adult  deaf  exists  mostly  oti 
paper  and  seldom  reaches  them  in  its  intended 
form . , , 

She  further  charged  that  the  professionals  “are  locked 
into  an  antique  and  gigantic  nonsense — the  proposition 
that  all  deaf  children  can  be  taught  to  speak  fluently  and 
read  lips  perfectly  with  enough  practice.  This  is  false.” 

And  when  a child  fails,  he  is  blamed,  not  the  system, 
she  added. 

"In  fhis  entire  country,  there  is  no  school  anywhere 
for  the  teaching  of  manual  communication.  No  school 
anywhere,”  she  said. 

All  this  does  not  mean  she  opposes  oral  training  for 
the  deaf,  she  explained.  “Speech  for  the  deaf — for  those 
who  can  learn  speech — is  the  golden  dream.  . . . But 
what  of  those  who  cannot  learn  to  speak?  . . . Are 
they  to  crawl  away  and  hide  so  they  won’t  embarrass 
anyone  by  speaking  sign  language  in  public?” 

L*l'll  show  you  what  all  the  fuss  is  about.  . . , Any 
one  of  you — any  child*  deaf  or  hearing-can  learn  this 
in  a few  hours.  Put  you  right  hand  up,” 

Hands  went  up  throughout  the  ballroom. 

“Do  what  I do.” 

She  spelled  out  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  au- 
dience did  likewise. 

“You  have  now  begun  to  learn  finger  spelling.  With  a 
little  practice  you  can  communicate  freely  with  any 
deaf  person  in  the  United  States. 

In  sign  language  she  spelled:  "Thank  you  for  listen- 
ing." 
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Quota  International  President,  Miss 
Edwina  Guts  of  Wesley  Hills,  Mass, 
{right},  i*  pictured  with  Quota's  Execu- 
tive Secretory*  Dora  tee  Haynes  her 
husband*  Mr*  Theodore  Haynes,  at  the 
Women’s  Committee  reception  $n  April  22* 


Members  of  the  J Women's  Committee*  Mrs, 
Edward  C . Moynikan,  Vice  Chairman 
iieft)i  Dr.  Bemmta  fPasfiittgtonw  Director 
of  the  Women's  fob  Corps!  and  Dr . Marian 
Vill  Preminger  t World  President,  Albert 
Schweitzer  Circle*  who  received  a silver 
bowl  fate/  in  the  evening,  ore  pictured 
abate  with  special  guest  D*C . Mayor  Walter 
Washington  who  is  also  Mrs . Washington's 
husband*  at  the  reception  prior  to  the 
banquet. 


Under  Secretary  of  Labor , James  Hodgson  feins 
Womens  Committee  member st  Mrs*  Hodgson  {Uft)> 
Dr,  Marion  Mill  Preminger , and  Chairman  Jayne  B . 
Spain  for  the  reception  prior  to  the  banquet.  Wed * 
ncsday*  April  22+ 
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Hi  partisan  meeting  at  tn'o  Secretaries  at  Ijtbor,  eurrcitt  Sec- 
retory George  t\  Shuft:  tfrtti,  amt  iinniedinle-pasl  St ureinry 
i under  President  Johnson)  IFitlard  Wirt:  \ tight),  with 
their  idles  who  ttre  members  oj  (he  Womans  Committee, 
q{  the  informal  retention  before  the  bomfuet  Wednesday, 
AUrit  n. 


At  Rost 


Miss  Nanette  Fabruy  registers  her  delighted  surprise  upon  fCcehing  ike 
Distinguished  Sendee  Award  from  Chairman  Harold  litis  sell  as  Mrs, 
lay  tie  B.  Spain,  Women’s  Committee  Chairman,  smiles  her  approval. 
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Danny  Scholl,  1969  "Handicapped-  American  of  the  Year ” from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  sings  God  Uless 
America  at  the  opening  of  the  Women's  Committee  Banquet  on  April  22.  Head  table  guests  (from 
left  to  right)  are  as  follows:  Hon,  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Mrs,  George  P, 
Shultz,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor:  Master  of  Ceremonies,  A{  Ross,  J VRC-NBC  Radio  Per- 
sonality; Danny  Scholl;  Mrs.  Jayne  Baker  Spain,  Chairman,  Women’s  Committee  and  Vice  Chair- 
man, President's  Committee ; Hon.  George  P.  Shut  a.  Secretary  of  Labor;  Miss  Nanette  Fabray, 
actress  and  musical  comedy  start  Harold  Russell,  Chairman,  President’s  Committee;  and  Mrs- 
Clifford  M.  Hardin,  tcife  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


SHreittry  of  Labor  George  P. 
Shultz  ( right)  gels  acquainted  Wth 
Art  Ed  get  ton,  Toledo,  Ohio,  a far- 
mer "Handicnpped  American  of  tl.e 
Vwr"  (1966)  aud  his  wife  ( rente-) 
at  the  Women’s  Committee  reap, 
tian,  April  22,  (The  woman  o t ike 
left  is  unidentified  J 
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THE  LUNCHEON 

I 

On  a Friday  Afternoon 

There  he  was  on  the  podium,  same  voice  and  same 
appearance  that  used  to  send  millions  of  radio  fans  into 
hysterical  laughter — “Archie,”  star  of  the  hit  radio 
rhow,  “Duffy’s  Tavern.” 

In  real  life,  he’s  Robert  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  now  Manager 
of  Rehabilitation  Programs  for  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  His  lovely  wife  was  with  him,  to  sing 
some  selections  from  musical  comedy.  The  musical  ac- 
companiment was  a courtesy  of  the  Recording  Indus- 
try’s Trust  Fund,  with  the  cooperation  of  Local  161- 
710  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  AFL-CIO. 

As  a first  order  of  the  day,  Joel  Robinson  of  the 
Manhattan  School  of  Printing  in  New  York  City  un- 
veiled  two  signed  full-color  serigraphs  by  Raphael 
Soyer,  world-famous  artist,  to  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  art  work,  done  for  the  President’s  Committee, 
portrays  three  handicapped  persons,  a mixture  of  hope 
and  futility  in  their  hearts. 

’Their  fate,  and  the  fate  of  thousands  of  handicapped 
people  who  haven’t  yet  shared  in  the  bounties  of 
America,  lies  in  our  hands,”  commented  Mr.  Robinson. 

Next,  Malcolm  Hecht,  Chairman  of  the  People*to- 
Peopfe  Committee  for  the  Handicapped,  presented  the 
People- to-Peo pie  Citation  to  Dr.  Frank  Kruseti.  Chair- 
man Emeritus  of  the  Committee,  and  known  around 
the  world  as  “Mr.  Handicapped  Himself.” 

Harold  Krents 

“What?  Laugh  at  a Blind  Boy?”  That’s  what  Life 
Magazine  asked  in  its  recent  feature  story  about  Harold 
Krents,  blind  college  student  who  served  as  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  Broadway  hit,  “Butterflies  Are  Free.” 

Yet  those  attending  the  International  Luncheon  did 
laugn  with  Harold  Krents,  not  at  him. 

In  his  senior  year  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Harold 
Krents  revealed  how  he  studies  for  his  courses.  He  has 
organised  a platoon  of  girl  readers  from  nearby  Sim- 
mons College.  They  take  turns  coming  to  his  room  for 
13  hours  a day,  reading  law  books  while  he  takes  notes 
in  Braille.  He  doesn’t  date  his  readers.  If  he  did,  he 
admitted,  he’d  never  get  much  studying  done. 

He  lost  his  sight  when  Ho  was  9 years  old.  When 
doctors  told  him  he  would  go  blind,  he  enid,  “I  bawled 
my  head  off.  But  I remember  lying  in  bed  that  night 
and  growing  up ...  I had  to  grow  up  or  Told  up.” 

He  always  was  a sports  fan— and  he  even  likes  to 
participate.  One  year  his  class  at  Harvard  had  a base- 


ball team,  “lousiest  team  in  the  school”  he  recalled.  It 
was  the  last  game  of  the  season.  He  asked  if  he  might 
pitch. 

Someone  led  him  to  the  mound  and  pointed  him  in  the 
direction  of  the  plate.  * Any  warm-ups?”  asked  the 
umpire  who  didn’t  know  he  was  blind.”  “No.” 

.The  first  pitch:  a ball.  The  catcher  walked  up  to  the 
pitcher’s  mound  and  handed  the  ball  to  Krents. 

Second  pitch:  a strike,  which  surprised  Krents  more 
than  anyone  else.  Again  the  catcher  walked  the  ball 
back. 

Third  pitch:  hit  the  batter.  Irately,  the  batter  yelled  to 
Krents,  “Whatsa matter,  you  blind?” 

“Yes  I am.”  Krents  replied  as  he  was  led  off  the 
mound. 

Another  time,  he  and  his  father  were  shooting  basket- 
ball toward  a basket  which  had  been  rigged  up  in  the 
Krents’  driveway.  The  little  girt  next  door  and  one  of 
her  friends  came  over  to  watch. 

Krents  shot  and  missed  the  basket.  His  father  shot 
and  missed.  Krents  again,  and  missed.  His  father,  and 
missed.  Time  after  time  they  missed. 

Finally,  Harold  Krents  heard  the  little  neighbor 
whisper  to  her  friend:  “He’s  blind.” 

Responded  the  friend:  “Which  one?” 

On  a more  Serious  note,  Krents  had  these  sugges- 
tions for  the  blind  who  are  seeking  work: 

* You  will  get  plenty  of  rebuffs  but  don’t  take  them 
personally.  After  a while,  you  may  find  the  interviewer 
warming  up  to  you  and  seeing  you  as  a person. 

* You  must  have  the  belief  thef  somewhere  in  the 
world  of  work  there  is  u place  for  you.  “If  you  don’t 
sincerely  believe  this,  you  may  cop  out,  you  may  turn 
bitter — and  there  go  your  chances.” 

* You  must  convince  yourself  that  you  have  enough 
ability  to  run  rings  about  others.  You  need  self- 
confidence. 

* You  must  have  compassion  for  those  who  can  see. 
You  must  understand  them.  They  haven’t  been  exposed 
to  the  blind.  They  don’t  know  wltat  to  expect. 

* You  must  never  lose  your  sense  of  humor’ 

* When  you  do  find  a job,  you  must  do  better  than 
you  ever  thought  you  could  do.  “You  should  react  like 
a ball  player  who’s  just  been  traded.  He  wants  to  make 
good  in  his  new  slot,  to  convince  his  old  manager  that 
he  made  a mistake  in  ever  letting  him  go.” 

Krents  recalled  he  followed  these  rules  in  his  own 
search  for  a job.  He  tried  for  3 months  until  he  finally 
landed  a position  in  the  legal  department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Company.  He  said  he  expected  to 
start  there  as  soon  as  he  received  his  law  degree  from 
Harvard. 
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Harold  Krents 


airman  Harold  Russeii  holds  pp  a serf  graph  by  the  famed  American  artist* 
Raphael  Soper.  which  k created  for  the  I’fisiiieui's  Cotnmitt^e-  The  first  two 
prims  later  mere  presented  to  ike  President  and  Pice  President.  Dr.  Ft  auk 
Krusen  lends  a h<  nd. 


“Red”  Graham,  former  $tar  of  radio's  “Duff/ $ Tavern"  and  now  the 
manager  of  IBM's  rehabilitation  programs,  serves  as  master  of  ceremonies 
at  (he  International  Luncheon.  Here,  he  recoils  a htlanorts  fit orient  from 
the  radio  show.  Dr.  Frank  Kruse n»  Harold  Russell  a ad  Harold  Krents 
listen n 


Or.  Frank  Kruse n,  known  for  fas  work  » rehabilitation 
around  the  world*  beams  he  holds  the  Pcopk-tv-People 
citation  presented  to  hint  by  Malcolm  Hocht.  chairman  of 
the  Committed  hr  the  Handicapped,  Peopte.t>Pcople 
Program. 
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And,  Those  Extra  Meetings! 


Each  year.  at  about  ilie  lime  of  the  Annua]  Merlin", 
several  p.  >ujts  closely  affiliated  with  the  President's 
Committee  hold  meetings  of  their  own. 

These  have  included  the  People-to-People  Committee 
for  the  Handicapped  annual  meeting,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  President's  Committee  Executive  Committee 
meeting,  and  the  l -S-  Committee  o(  Rehabilitation  In- 
ternational. Several  standing  committees  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s Committee  also  meet — Blue  Ribbon.  Medical, 
Mentally  Ifandicafjpcd,  and  Education. 

The  Job  Placement  Division  of  the  National  Rehab  ili. 


tation  Association,  Project  Earning  Power  Board  of 
Directors,  National  Easier  Seal  Society  executives,  and 
State  Supervisors  of  Selective  Placement  of  Stale  Em- 
ployment Security  Agencies  hold  sessions  of  various 
kinds.  And,  there  is  a full  day  devoted  to  the  State 
Chairman  and  Secretaries  of  Governors’  Committees 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  In  all,  a busy,  busy 
four  days  in  the  Washington  Hilton. 

Collected  here  are  representative  flashbacks  of  these 
activities. 


* 


Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  The  Hon.  Donald  E.  Johnson  addresses  the 
IP  omen's  Committee  at  their  Spring  Meeting  qh  April  22. 
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Members  of the  Menially  Handi tapped  Committee  i plus  invited  guests) 
listen  to  a report  of  the  year's  activities  by  Bernard  Posner  of  the 
President's  Committee  staff.  Dr.  Ralph  7.  Collins,  Chairman,  fs  seated 
next  to  hint. 


"Con^ratulotinns^  hfr+  Chairman!"  Leon  Chut  plain  I rightly  Chairman, 
Annual  Meeting  Planning  Committee  Ur  1970 , receives  a special 
Revere  bowl  inscribed  with  the  President's  Committee  seat  from  Harold 
linnet!  during  the  Executive  Committee  meeting. 


"Awarded  In  appreciation  of  dedicated  service*  desk-top  mementoes 
are  given  three  overseas  guests  who  have  been  attending  PC  Annual 
Meeting  for  ill?  last  set  era!  years.  Left  to  right,  Cmtlr.  hn  Henderson* 
United  Kingdom*  Charles  Butler,.  QBE * Australia!  Chairman  Harold 
Russell  who  made  the  surprise  presentation:  aW  Dr,  Patti  Paulsen  t 
ftoricay* 
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Noth:  All  viewpoint  expressed  at  the  Annual  Meeting  arc 
those  of  the  pa rtici pants,  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
viewpoints  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped. 
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VT  012  690  , „ 

Conference  Report:  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education  Curriculum  Materials  (Atlanta,  Ga. 
July  1-2,  1W3>* 

Tennessee  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Murfreesboro.  Vocational 

curriculum  Lab- 

of  i Lee  of  Education  (DHEW)  , Washington,  D.C. 
Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational  and  Littery 
Prog  rams. 

«F  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

PUB  DfTE  - 68  21p. 

DESCRIPTORS*  'CONFERENCE  REPORTS; 
•ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL  * CURRICULUM 

development;  educational  development? 

•INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS?  STUD!  GUIDES; 
PROGRAMED  MATERIALS;  'TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION:  'GROUP  DISCUSSION 

ABSTRACT  - Nineteen  representatives  attended 
the  2-day  conference  to  discuss  methods  for 
states  in  Region  IV  to  cooperate  in 
developing  curriculum  materials*  The  agenda, 
determined  at  the  meeting,  included 
discussion  on  the  following  topics:  (1) 
instructional  oat,,  rials  that  have  been 
developed  by  the  states  in  Region  IV  and 
presently  available,  (2)  instructional 
materials  dqh  being  developed,  (3} 
instructional  materials  needed,  (4)  problems 
connected  with  curriculum  development  and 
(5]  future  meetings  and  activities  of  the 
group.  Included  are  Lists  of  materials 
available  from  several  of  the  represented 
stag's-  {GEB> 
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TRADE  and  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM  MATERIAL 

July  12, 1968 
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Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Adult,  Vocational  and  Library  Programs 
Office  551  r Moil  Reom  4®4 
50  Seventh  $rt«r  N.E. 

Aihuiti-  Georgia  30323 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM  MATERIALS 


July  1-2,  1968 


Department  of  Health,  Ed  tcalion  and  Welfare 
Adult,  Vocational  and  Library  Programs 
Office  551 , Mail  Room  404 
50  Seventh  Street,  N.  E* 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30323 
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Region  IV  Conference 
on 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  MATERIALS 


Place:  Peachtree  Building 
Atlanta  , Georgia 

Time:  July  1-2,  1968 

Members  Present:  See  Attached  List 

To^c:  Possible  ' ys  for  States  in  Region  IV  to  Cooperate 
in  Develc  ing  Curriculum  Materials 

Chairman:  J.  W\  Browne 
Program  Officer 

Vocational-Technical  Education , Region  IV 
U , S , Office  of  Education 

Recorder;  Verner  Burkett 

T &l  Materials  Specialist 

S,  C.  Vocational  Education  Media  Center 

Clemson  University,  Clemson , South  Carolina 

Consultant  to  Recorder:  LynnG,  Bevins 
Director 

Tennessee  Vocational  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 
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CURRICULUM  MATEREALS  CONFERENCE 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  . 
July  1-2,  1968 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Alabama 
J»  R*  Thomas 

Assistant  State  Supervisor 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
P,  O,  Box  2847 
University,  Alabama  35486 


Georgia  {continued) 

Joel  Smith 

Assistant  State  Supervisor 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
98  Mitchell  Street,  S*  W, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 


Florida 

John  R*  Sojat,  Consultant 
State  Department  of  Education 
Room  217,  Knott  Building 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32304 

Georgia 

Paul  Bowdoin 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens , Georgia  30601 

W.  M.  Hicks 

State  Supervisor 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Local  School  Programs 

State  Office  Building 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30334 

A,  B»  Racster,  Instructor 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Lucy  Cobb  Institute 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30601 


Earl  Williams , Coordinator 
Curriculum  Materials  Laboratory 
State  Office  Building 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 

Edwin  F.  Womack 

State  Supervisor 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Area  & State  School  Programs 

98  Mitchell  Street,  S.W. 

Section  Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 

Ed  L*  Word,  Coordinator 
Area  Vocational  High  Schools 
98  Mitchell  Street,  S*  W* 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 

Mississippi 

Kent  Brooks,  Program  Specialist 
Curriculum  Materials  Laboratory 
P,  O.  Drawer  NTJ 

State  College,  Mississippi  39762 

Department 

Bennie  N.  Evans,  Program  Specialist 
Curriculum  Materials  Laboratory 
P,  O*  Drawer  NU 

State  College,  Mississippi  39762 
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Mississippi  (continued) 

Robert  D.  Sartin*  Coordinator 
Curriculum  Materials  Laboratory 
P . O . Drawer  NU 

State  College * Mississippi  39762 
South  Carolina 
Verner  Burkett , 

Trade  & Industrial  Materials  Specialist 
South  Carolina  Vocational  Education 
Media  Center 
Clemson  University 
Clemson,  South  Carolina  29631 

W.  E.  Kizer 
Assistant  Supervisor 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
903  Rutledge  Building 
Columbia*  South  Carolina  29201 

Tennessee 

Lynn  G.  Bevins*  Director 
Vocational  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Box  1114. 

Murfreesboro*  Tennessee  37130 

Bobby  G.  Derryberry 

State  Supervisor 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

208  Cordell  Hull  Building 

Nashville*  Tennessee  3 7219 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

Johnny  W.  Browne*  Program  Specialist 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Region  IV 

Atlanta*  Georgia  30323  \ 

\ 


U.  S.  Office  of  Education  (continued) 

B.  E.  Childers,  Director 

Adult,  Vocational  & Library  Programs 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Region  IV 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30323 

C . J.  Martin 

Regional  Assistant  Commissioner 
U . S . Office  of  Education 
Region  IV 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30323 
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The  chairman  opened  the  meeting  by  stating  that  a formal  agenda  had  not 
been  developed  for  the  meeting  and  requested  that  the  group  develop  an  agenda 
that  would  best  serve  their  interests  . The  agenda  decided  on  included  the 
following  topics  for  discussion. 

° / 

1.  Instructional  materials  that  have  been  developed  by  the  states  in 
Region  IV  and  presently  available  ^ 

2 . Instructional  materials  now  being  developed 

3.  Instructional  materials  needed 

4.  Problems  connected  with  curriculum  development 

5.  Future  meetings  and  activities  of  the  group 

After  establishing  an  agenda/  a representative  of  each  state  made  a 
report  on  instructional  materials  they  now  have  available  and  materials  they 
are  now  developing. 

■«L 

Lists  of  materials  available  from  each  state  that  submitted  a list  are 
attached . 

Some  of  the  materials  presently  being  developed  by  the  respective 
states  are  as  follows: 

Alabama 

Study  guides  in  Air  Conditioning  Technician,  Building  Maintenance, 
Electricity,  Plumbing,  and  Small  Gasoline  Engine  Repair.  Future  Plans  call 
for  developing  study  guides  in  Baking  and  Cotton  Mill  Operation . 

Florida 

Although  instructional  materials  are  not  prepared  on  a state -wide  basis , 
many  school  districts  are  developing  courses  of  study  and  other  instructional 
materials . 

Georgia 

Georgia  has  recently  developed  26  curriculum  guides  for  day  trade  and 
post  secondary  schools.  The  recently  established  curriculum  lab  has  plans 
to  further  develop  these  guides  and  prepare  materials  to  supplement  them. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi  has  been  developing  a "basic  plan"  or  curriculum  guide  for 
rades  and  industries  programs.  (See  attached  list.)  Preliminary  drafts  have 
been  prepared  for  IS  subject  areas.  (See  attached  list.) 

South  Carolina 

South  Carolina  has  recently  established  a Media  Center  (curriculum  lab) 
at  Clemson  University.  Curriculum  guides  are  being  developed  for  Electronics, 
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Industrial  Electricity,  Brick  Masonry  * and  Tailoring.  Areas  soon  to  be 
developed  are  Automotive  Mechanics , Carpentry,  Machine  Shop  and  Drafting. 

Tennessee 

The  Curriculum  Laboratory  at  Murfreesboro  produces  both  public  rela- 
tions material  and  instructional  material.  Future  plans  call  for  >iring  of 
eight  new  writers  for  a total  of  ten  tp  develop  materials  for  vocational  Programs. 
Eight  of  these  will  be  "satellite " writers  who  will  be  located  in  vocational- 
technical  schools  or  local  systems  and  will  work  closely  with  vocational” 
technical  instructors . In  addition  to  developing  curriculum  guides , plans 
call  for  preparing  flip  charts  and  slides  for  some  areas- 

Following  the  discussion  of  materials  now  available  and  materials  being 
developed,  mention  was  made  of  the  proceeding  of  the  meetings  of  the 
curriculum-planning  committee  which  met  at  the  National  T & I Conference  held 
in  May  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  A letter  written  by  Roy  Ayres,  Chairman  of 
this  committee,  to  all  state  directors  was  read  and  discussed. 

Mr.  Ayres1  letter  proposed  that  each  state  be  assigned  certain  subject 
areas  for  which  they  would  be  given  the  responsibility  to  develop  "course 
guides"  which  would  include  the  following: 

1.  Outline  of  coarse  content 

2.  Lesson  plans 

3 . Trans  par encie  s 

4.  List  of  equipment  required 

5 . Suggested  iloor  plan 

6.  Bibliography 

7 . Tests* 

8.  Outlines  for  three  classifications 

a.  High  school 

b.  Out-of-school  youth 

c.  Adult  education 

In  the  discussion  following  the  reading  of  this  letter  the  following  points 
were  expressed; 

Otftperation  in  developing  materials  is  desirable  and  a need  exists  for  a 
regional  clearinghouse  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  states  of  Region  IV 
in  materials  development. 

Although  some  modifications  might  be  required,  instructional  materials 

developed  in  one  state  will  usually  satisfy  the  need  of  adjoining  states. 

* 
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The  emergence  of  numerous  vocational  education  programs  in  the  new  area 
vocational  centers  has  created  a critical  need  for  up-to-date  instructional 
materials. 

There  seems  to  be  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  on  the  part  of  states  in 
Region  IV  in  developing  essentially  the  same  kinds  of  material  for  the  same 
instructional  areas . 

A cooperative  effort  between  states  in  the  development  of  instructional 
materials  would  be  desirable.  The  need  exists  for  a regional  clearinghouse  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  states  of  Region  IV  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Browne  volunteered  to  do  "what  he  could*1 2  to  serve  as  a clearinghouse  by 
keeping  states  informed  of  the  activities  of  other  states. 

A proposal  was  made  that  the  states  of  Region  IV,  upon  approval  by  the 
respective  state  directors , proceed  to  work  out  plans  for  a joint  effort  in  the 
development  of  instructional  materials.  An  arrangement  could  be  worked  out 
by  states  in  Region  IV  whereby  each  state  could  be  assigned  certain  areas  of 
instruction  of  which  to  develop  instructional  materials.  Each  state  at  its 
own  expense  would  develop  the  assigned  materials  and  present  a copy  to  each 
state  sharing  In  the  arrangement.  Formats  and  standard  procedures  for 
developing  materials  would  need  to  be  agreed  on  and  adopted  to  assure 
quality  and  facilitate  use  in  other  states. 

-L 

States  of  Region  IV  should  proceed  to  develop  such  a plan  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  other  regions  decide  to  do  the  same,  but  should  be  ready 
and  willing  to  join  with  other  regions  if  they  adopt  s^miliar  arrangements. 

The  efforts  of  Region  IV  could  provide  a model  for  the  other  states  to  follow, 
by  working  out  procedures  and  formats  for  developing  instructional  materials 
on  a cooperative  basis. 

All  participants  of  the  meeting  do  not  have  the  authority  to  commit  their 
respective  states  to  such  an  arrangement.  State  department  officials  of  each 
state  should  be  contacted  and  determine  if  they  approve  a co^op  arrangement. 

An  initial  step  in  securing  approval  of  the  individual  states  should  be  to  send 
a letter  to  the  state  directors  informing  them  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
participants  of  this  conference  and  seeking  their  support  in  establishing  a 
cooperative  arrangement  for  developing  instructional  materials*  The  letter 
should  contain  the  following t 

1 . Copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 

2 . Reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  curriculum  committee  meeting 
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held  at  the  national  T & 1 Conference  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
in  May  of  1 968 

3 . List  of  participants  of  this  conference 

4.  A request  that  each  state  Participate  in  developing  materials 

5.  A request  that  the  state  director  appoint  one  person  to  represent  his 
state  at  future  meetings  to  plan  regional  efforts  in  curriculum 
development 

If  the  state  directors  feel  that  the  proposal  is  feasible,  then  future  meetings 
should  be  conducted  to  work  out  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Tentative  plans  were  made  for  the  persons  chosen  by  their  state  directors  to 
be  responsible  for  curriculum  development  to  meet  in  October,  1968,  to  plan 
a course  of  action.  Prior  to  this  meeting,  anticipated  participants  should 
consider  the  following  items  to  be  discussed: 

* 

1,  Desired  formats  for  instructional  materials 

2,  Phases  and  sequences  of  development 

3,  Time  lag  . , 

4 , List  of  priorities  for  each  state  (to  be  used  to  compile  list  for  the 
region) 

5,  "Ground  rules"  (standards  of  quality)  to  be  followed  in  developing 
materials 


* 
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ALABAMA 

WON  -PROGRAMME  D 
Study  Guides  for  Vocational  Programs 
Available  Fromit 
Instructional  Material  Unit 
Vocational  Industrial  Education  Department 
P.  O*  Box  2847 
University  r Alabama  35486 

I t 

Make  Check  Payable  to:  University  of  Alabama 
(Always  order  by  Title  and  File  Humber) 


Titi$ 

File  No. 

Price 

Architectural  Drafting  (1962) 

1310 

1.00 

Answer  Book 

1310-A 

.75 

Auto  Body  and  Fender  RePair  (1966) 

316 

1.25 

Answer  Book 

316-A 

1.00 

Test 

316-T 

1.00 

Test  Answers 

316-TA 

.75 

Auto  Mechanics  (1965) 

275 

2.25 

Answer  Book 

275-A 

2.00 

Test 

275  -T 

1.25 

Test  Answers 

275-TA 

.50 

Auto  Service  Specialist  (1967) 

1489 

1.50 

Answer  Book 

1489-A 

1.00 

Barbering  (1963) 

1338 

1.50 

Answer  Book 

1338-A 

1.00 

Test 

1338-T 

■ 1.00 

Test  Answers 

1338-TA 

.50 

Basic  Salesmanship  (1956) 

659 

.40 

Answer  Book 

659-A 

.40 

Brick  Masonry  (1963) 

590 

1.25 

Answer  Book 

590-A 

1.25 

Cafpentry  (Cabinet  and  Mill  Work)  (1963) 

540 

2.00 

Answer  Book 

540-A 

2.00 

(Date  in  parenthesis  is  publication  or  latest  revision  date) 
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Commercial  Cooking  (19 

1425 

2.25 

Answer  Book 

1425 -A 

1 .00 

Cosmetology  (1961) 

365 

1.50 

Answer  Book 

365 -A 

1.50 

Test 

36S-T 

1.25 

Test  Answers 

365-TA 

.50 

Dental  Assistant  (i960) 

314 

2, SO 

Answer  Book 

3 14  -A 

1 ,50 

Test 

314  — T 

1 *75 

Test  Answers 

314 -T A 

*75 

Dietary  Aid  {I960; 

\25r 

1.25 

Answer  Book 

1250-A 

1.00 

Dry  Cleaning  (1962) 

328 

1.50 

Answer  Book 

32  8 -A 

] ,50 

Electric  Motor  Repair  (1955) 

645 

1*75 

Answer  Book 

645 -A 

1-75 

Floral  Merchandising  and  Designing  (i960) 

846 

1,50 

Answer  Book 

846-A 

■ 75 

Furniture  Upholstery  (1966) 

363 

1.50 

Answer  Book 

363 -A 

1.25 

Garment  Altering  and  Repairing  0Q68) 

1573 

1.75 

Answer  Book 

1 5 7 3 -A 

1.25 

Glazing  (1947) 

1.25 

Answer  Book 

5 9 4. -A 

1.00 

Home  Appliance  Service  (1969) 

741 

O 

i/I 

■ 

H 

Answer  Book 

741 -A 

1,00 

Test 

74 1 -T 

1,00 

Test  Answers 

74I-TA 

.50 

Laboratory  Technician  (1968) 

309 

2.00 

Answer  Book 

309~A 

1,25 

Legal  Secretary  (1961) 

1284 

,75 

Answer  Book 

1 234“A 

.50 

0894 
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Meat  Cutting  and  Merchandising  (1964) 

322 

1.25 

Answer  Book 

322-A 

.75 

Medical  Secretary  <1 9 6 1) 

1272 

.75 

Answer  Book 

1272-A 

.50 

Medical  Technical  Assistant  (I960) 

1251 

1.50 

Answer  Book 

1 2 5 1 -A 

1.25 

Mortician  (1955) 

325 

2,00 

Answer  Book 

325  -A 

1,25 

Movie  Projector  Operator  (1957) 

385 

1.00 

Answer  Book 

3 85 -A 

1,00 

Aide  (1961) 

319 

1.75 

Answer  Book 

3 19 -A 

1.25 

Offset  Printing  (1964) 

1348 

1 * 75 

Answer  Book 

1348-A 

1.00 

Photography  (1966) 

311 

2.25 

Answer  Book 

311-A 

2.00 

Printing  (1965) 

376 

2.25 

Answer  Book 

3 76 -A 

2,00 

Everyday  Arithmetic  for  Printers  (1964) 

376-M* 

1.50 

Answer  Book 

376-MA 

,75 

Radio  & Television  Servicing  (1967) 

1497 

2,25 

Answer  Book 

149  7 -A 

2,00 

Test 

1497-T 

1,50 

Test  Answers 

1497-TA 

,50 

Selling  Cotton  and  Linen  Fabrics  (1956) 

1109 

.75 

Answer  Book 

11Q9-A 

,75 

Sheet  Metal  Work  (1965) 

324 

1.25 

Answer  Book 

324 -A 

,75 

Shoe  Repairing  (1963) 

310 

1.50 

Answer  Book 

310-A 

1,00 

3 
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Small  Gasoline  Engines  (1961) 

1282 

1.50 

Answer  Book 

1282-A 

1.25 

Test 

1282-T 

1 .no 

Test  Answers 

1282-TA 

.50 

Stockkeeping  (1961) 

664 

1.25 

Answer  Book 

664-A 

.75 

Television  Installation  and  Repair  (1956) 

Ull 

1-00 

Answer  Book 

1 1 1 1 -A 

.75 

Textiles  (195  7) 

317 

1.00 

Answer  Book 

317-A 

.75 

Tile  Flooring  (1961) 

1268 

.75 

Answer  Book 

1268-A 

.50 

Tire  Recapping , Retreading  and  Tube  Repairing(l96l)  438 

1.25 

Answer  Book 

43  3-A 

1.00 

Tractor  and  Farm  Machinery  Mechanics  (1968) 

318 

2.00 

Answer  Book 

3 18 -A 

1.25 

Welding  (1966) 

467 

1.75 

Answer  Book 

4 67 -A 

1.50 

Test 

46  7 -T 

1.50 

Test  Answers 

% h 

467-TA 

.75 

X-Ray  Technician  (1963) 

1315 

1.25 

Answer  Book 

1315-A 

1.00 

MIS  CEJ 1ANEO  US  MATERIAL 

An  Approach  to  A Philosophy  of  Vocational  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education  by  J.  F.  Ingram , State  Director 
Vocational  Industrial  Education 

.10 

Guide  Lines  in  the  Five  Areas  of  School  Bus 

Transportation  (1962) 

1305 

1.25 

Occupational  delations  (1965) 

1396 

2.25 

(General  Related  Vocational  Information 
for  Cooperative  Students) 

(All  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
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PROGRAMMED  MATERIAL 


Price  Per 
Copy 


Title. 


Recognizing  Electrical  Circuit  Symbols 

$ 1.70 

Recognizing  Electronic  Circuit  Symbols 

1.70 

Soldering  Leads 

.50’ 

Tools  and  Areas  of  the  Haircut 

.45 

Mixing  Mortar 

.45 

Servicing  Carburetor  Air  Cleaners 

.45 

Good  Job  Habits 

.40 

How  to  Make  $50 , 000 

.35 

Introduction  to  the  VOM 

.45 

Using  the  VOM,  Part  I 

.40 

Using  the  VOM,  Part  II 

.45 

Using  the  VOM,  Part  m 

.50 

Guide  to  the  VOM 

.65 

Identification  of  Joints , Welds  , and  Grooves 

.40 

Shop  Safety 

,50 

How  to  Read  a Rule 

.40 

Fractions  Package  (12  Lessonr) 

1.7$ 

Introduction  to  Credit 

.45 

Using  Copy  Editor's  Symbols 

.45 

Introduction  to  Table  Manners 

.50 

Applying  for  a Job 

.40 

Using  Decimals 

.40 

STUDY  GUIDES  IN  PROCESS 


Electrician  (Wire man) 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 
Building  Maintenance 
Plumbing 

Small  Gasoline  Engines 


6897 
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GEORGIA 


Such  a, project  as  this  could  not  be  accomplished  without  some  basic 
guide*  in  this  case*  the  text  Developing  Vocational  Instruction1  served  as  a 
guide.  The  authors  served  as  consultants  on  a brief  visit  during  this  project. 

The  concept  of  task  analysis*  as  used  in  industry*  was  substituted  for 
the  traditional  occupational  analysis  approach  generally  used. 

The  coordinators*  supervisors,  and  trade  teachers*  lisied  elsewhere,  are 
the  authors  of  this  guide.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  trade 
instruction  in  the  Georgia  Vocational  School  Systems , 


The  following  guides  were  developed: 


1 . Air  Conditioning 

2 . Appliance  Repair* 

3.  Automobile,  Body  & Fender 

4.  Automobile,  Mechcrics 

5.  Aviation  Mechanics* 

6.  Business  Machine  Maintenance 

7.  Diesel  Mechanics* 

8.  Drafting 

9 . Dry  Cleaning** 


1. 


10.  Food  Service** 

11.  Radio  and  Television 

12.  Masonry 

13.  Electrical,  Construction  and  Industrial 

14.  Machine  Shop 

15.  Welding 

16.  Printing*** 

17.  Sheet  Me  il** 

18.  Shoe  Repair 

19.  Small  Engines 

20.  Carpentry  and  Cabinetrraking 

21.  Commercial  Art* 

22.  Commercial  Photography*  26. 

23.  Fabric  Maintenance*  2 7. 

24.  Farm  Machinery*  28. 

25.  Forestry*  29. 

* Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  only 
**  Area  Vocational  High  Schools  only  ^ 

***  Will  be  produced  at  an  early  date 

Mager  and  Kenneth  M.  Beach,  Jr. , Developing  Vocational 

1967, 


Horticulture* 
Watch  Repair 
Industrial  Sewing 
Upholstery* 


Robert  R. 

Instruction , Palo  Alto,  California,  Fearon  Publishers, 
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CURRICULUM  MATERIALS  LABORATORY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
MISSISSIPPI  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Box  NU 

State  College,  Mississippi  39762 
STUDY  GUIDES  FOR  USE  IN  PART-TIME  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING 

Each  study  guide  is  a series  of  assignment  sheets.  Each  assignment 
sheet  is  keyed  to  a job  analysis  and  to  one  or  more  reading  references*  Each 
page  asks  several  specific  questions  about  the-particular  job.  Thera  are  no 
answer  keys . 


Publication 

Number 

Title 

Date 

Price 

Ordered 

Auto  Mechanics 

1962 

$2.50 

Auto  Parts  Selling 

1956 

1.00 

Basic  Retail  Selling 

1959 

1.00 

Department  Store  Selling 

1959 

1.00 

Floristry 

1958 

1 . 50 

Ladies  * Apparel  Selling 

1960 

2.50 

Machine  Tool  Operation 

1956 

2.50 

Men's  Apparel  Selling 

1959 

1.50 

Merchandising  Stockman 

1956 

1.50 

Service  Station  Management 

1956 

1.50 

h 

INSTRUCTOR'S  GUIDES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

These  publications  have  a two  column  format  for  the  course  content, 

with  trade  principles  outlined  on  the  left, 

and  trade  practices  listed  on  the 

right.  There  is  an  introductory  statement  to  the  instructor  and  a characteriza- 

tion  of  trade  training.  The  appendix  contains  an 

extensive  bibliography  and  a 

suggested  equipment  list. 

Sawmill  Trades  (Hardwood  Inspection, 

1964 

$4.00 

Millwright,  Saw  Filer,  Sawyer, 

Southern  Pine  Grading) 

^Vocational  Automotive  Mechanics 

1966 

2.00 

Vocational  Heavy  Equipment  Mechanics 

1967 

2.00 

*' Vocational  Industrial  Ele  'tricity 

1966 

2.00 

^Vocational  Machine  Shop 

1966 

2.00 

* Vocational  Refrigeration  & Air 

1967 

2.00 

Conditioning 

* Vocational  Welding  (Combination) 

1967 

2.00 

* Preliminary  Draft — has  not  had  industrial  evaluation  and  authentication 


BASIC  PLANS  FOR  THE  ORGAjJlzATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION 


These  ere  abbreviated  courses  of  study.  Each  contains  an  analysis  of 
operations, -suggested  jobs  for  training,  and  an  outline  of  related  instruction. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  bibliography  and  a suggested  equipment  list. 


Publication 

Number 

Title  r 

Date 

Price 

Ordered 

* 

* Vocational  Automobile -Body  Repairman 

1967 

$1.00 

* Vocational  Bricklaying 

1967 

1.00 

Vocational  Carpentry 

1967 

1.00 

* Vocational  Dies  el -Engine  Mechanics 

1967 

1.00 

* Vocational  Metal  Trades 

1967 

1.00 

Vocational  Offset  Printing 

1967 

1.00 

Vocational  Plumbing 

1967 

1.00 

* Vocational  Radio  fit  Television 

1967 

1.00 

* Vocational  Sheet  Metal 

1967 

1.00 

* Vocational  Tool  fit  Die 

1967 

1.00 

*Preliminary  Sraft — has  not  had  industrial  evaluation  and  authentication 


INSTRUCTOR'S  GUIDES  FOR  TECHNICAL  TRAINING 

Each  publication  contains  a twc-year,  72  semester  hour  curriculum  for 
the  training  of  technicians.  There  is  a two-column  format  for  the  course 
content,  with  technical  principles  outlined  on  the  left,  and  technical  applica- 
tions listed  on  the  right.  There  is  an  introductory  statement  to  the  instructor 
and  a characterization  of  technical  training.  The  appendix  contains  an 
extensive  bibliography  and  a suggested  equipment  list. 


Drafting  & Design  Technology  196$  $4.00 

Electronics  Technology  1964  4,25 

Mechanical  Technology  1966  4.00 

PROFESSIONAL  HANDBOOK  fit  MANUALS 
Community  Surveys  for  Educational  1959  $1.00 

Purposes 

Handbook  for  coordinators  1964  4.00 

School  and  Community  Relationships  1955  1.25 


Prepaid  orders  wiM  be  sent  postpaid. 

NAM  E 

SCHOOL 


£900 
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ADDRESS 


STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 


Administrative 

001-00040 

Agriculture 

003-00001 

003-00002 

003-00004 

003-00012 

003-00013 

Health  Occupations 


006-00001 

006-00002 

006-00003 

006-00004 

006-00005 

006-00006 

006-00008 

006-00009 

006-00010 

006-00011 

006-00012 

006-00013 

006-00014 

006-00015 

006-00016 

Programs  for  Special 


List  of  Instructional  Materials 


Eye  Safety  Bulletin 


$ 


Farm  Motors  - Unit  III 
Farm  Credit  in  Vocational  Agriculture 
Electric  Controls  - Unit  IV 
Animal  Science 

Instructional  Supplement  to  Handbook 


Hospital  Housekeeping  Aide 
Pharmacology 

Behavior  and  Working  Relations 
Nutrition  and  Diet  in  Disease 
Nursing  the  Aged 
Mental  Nursing 
Body  Structure  and  Function 
Unit  Tests  * Practical  Nurse  Education 
Answer  Book,  Unit  Tests 
Course  Outline,  Dental  Ass  is tant 
Mother  and  Infant  Care 
Lesson  Plans,  Nursing  of  Children 
Course  Outline/  Operating  Room  Technician 
Handbook  for  Instructors  of  Practical  Nursing 
Guidelines  and  Course  Outline  For  Nursing 
Assistants  Health  Occupations  Education 
Geriatric  Nursing  Assistant 
Behavior  and  Working  Relations 
Nutrition  and  Diet  Therapy  - Lesson  Plans 
Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  - Lesson  Plans 

Needs 

Special  Needs  Workshop 
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.35 


.50 

3.00 
.50 

1.25 

1.00 


1.50 

2.50 
2.00 

3.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

4.00 
.25 

2.00 
3.00 

3.00 

2.00 
2.00 

.75 

.50 

1.00 

2.00 

3.50 


1.50 


021-00002 


Distributive  Education 


00S-000O1  Public  Speaking  for  Beginners  *25 

005-00002  Course  of  Study  for  Marketing  I 

(Punched-unbound)  5.00 

005-00003  Course  of  Study  for  Marketing  H 

(Pune  hed-unbound)  5.00 

005-00007  Customer  Relations  In  the  Hospitality  Industry  .50 


Manpower  Development  and  Training 


Guide  for  Course  of  Study  for: 

012-00001  Power  Saw  Man  1.25 

012*00003  Woodworking  Machine  Operator  (Entry)  2. 00 

012-00004  Miilman  (Woodworking)  2.00 

012-00005  Electronic  Mechanic  1.50 

012-00006  Welder,  Combination  2.00 

012-00007  Upholsterer  2. SO 

012*00008  Machinist  II,  Machine  Shop,  Machine 

Operator  2.00 

012-00009  Automobile  Mechanic  3*00 

012-00012  Handbook  for  MDT  Guidance  Personnel  2.50 

012-00013  Course  of  Study -Cook  (Hotel  and  Restaurant) 

(Entry)  2.00 

012-00014  Farmer  General  2.00 

012-00015  Auto  Service  Mechanic  3.00 

012-00016  Automobile  Service  Station  Attendant  2.00 

012-00017  Course  of  Study-Waiter -Waitress  1.50 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Teacher's  Handbook,  Evening  School  2*00 

Shop  Instructor's  Handbook  3.50 

Cooperative  Coordinator's  Handbook  3*50 

Schedule  of  Processes  and  Assignment  Sheets 
for: 

008*00020  Auto  Mechanics  2.50 

008-00021  Sheet  Metal  1.00 

008-00024  Nurse  Aide  1*50 

008-00035  Meatcutting  2.50 


NOTE:  Some  of  the  above  publications  are  available  in  single  copies  only. 
For  additional  information  write: 

Vocational  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Box  1114,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee  37130 
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The  Law  Against  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment. 

workplace  Standards  Administration  {DOU  , 
Washington,  D.c.  wage  and  Hour  Div. 
fiF  AVAILABLE  I«  VT-ERIC  SET. 

WH-PfJ9«O301 

DESCRIPTORS  - HUDDLE  AGED;  AGE  DIPPER ENCfiS i 
EMPLOYMENT  PROflLEfts:  SOCIAL  DISCRIMINATION; 
♦EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES;  *EHPLOTnEl*T 
qualifications:  +BQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  (JOBS); 
♦FEDERAL  LAWS:  LAW  ENFORCEMENT;  PRODUCTtYlTI ; 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 
IDENTIFIERS  - * AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT;  ADEA 

ABSTRACT  - The  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  protects  persons  40-65  years 
of  aqe  from  discri minat icn  in  hiring, 
discharge,  leave,  pay,  promotions,  and  other 
areas  of  employment.  This  booklet  describes 
the  coverage  and  exemptions  of  the  act  with 
regard  to  employers,  employment  agencies,  and 
labot  unions,  several  specific  cases  handled 
under  the  act  ate  described,  and 
misconceptions  about  older  workers1 
productivity  are  /plained.  The  report  points 
out  that  older  workers  change  jobs  less  often 
and  have  better  attendance  records  than 
younger  workers.  ( BH > 
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AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOYMENT  ACT. . . 


REMOVING  JOB  BARRIERS  FOR  THE  OLDER  WORKER 


BACKGROUND 


Before  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  was 
passed,  many  older  job  applicants  were  darned  a job 
because  of  age.  Other  elder  workers  found  tney  were 
denied  Pfomolions  or  discharged  because  of  aoe. 

Such  discriminatory  action  deprives  the  economy  of 
badly  needed  resources  and  also  creates  financial, 
psychological,  and  physical  hardship  for  the  older  job 
applicant  or  worker. 

Slalistics  show  lhat  older  persons  experience  great 
difficulty  m Finding  jobs  They  slay  unemployed  longer 
lhan  younger  people 


The  problems  of  unemployment  are  even  more  severe 
among  nonwhii;  older  workers  who  are  doubly  dis- 
advantaged because  they  often  are  discriminated  against 
on  ihe  basis  of  both  (heir  age  and  minority  group  status. 
Unemployment  among  the  nomvi  ite  olddr  sector  is  almost 
aoufcle  Ihe  rate  exPeric  iced  by  the  while  sector.  Because 
of  such  double  jeopardy,  many  of  these  nonwhile  workers 
give  up  their  search  for  a job. 

The  cause  of  poverty  for  a great  many,  therefore,  cannot 
be  solely  attributed  to  (he  lack  of  skills.  Rather,  the 
problem  is  ihat  many  people  with  needed  skills  are  simply 
not  ueing  provided  with  adequate  job  opportunities 


£?orn 


STUDEBAKER  SHUTDOWN 

A good  example  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  older 
workers  in  linding  new  jots  occurred  during  the  shutdown 
of  the  St ude baker  Corporation  operations  in  1963  whan 
more  than  8,000  workers  lost  their  jobs 

It  was  found  that  Ihr  younger  the  worker,  the  easiPr  it 
was  for  him  to  find  another  job. 

Those  Stu  Jebaker  workers  over  50  years  tended  to 
make  lewer  applications  than  those  under  50,  This  was 
not  due  to  lack  of  job  into'est  by  older  workers,  but  rather 
to  their  difficulty  in  finding  a new  Job.  They  were  just  not 
wanted,  particularly  when  there  were  younger  workers 
available.  Many  of  the  wurke 's  over  60  eventually  chose 
to  retire  rather  than  continue  the  seemingly  futile  search 
for  employment 


AMERICAN  VISCOSE  SHUTDOWN 

A similar  situation  occurred  after  the  closing  of  the 
American  Viscose  Corporation  textile  plant  in  Roanoke, 
Virginia  in  1958, 

five  years  after  fhe  plant  closed,  a sludy  eslablished 
that  59.6%  of  the  former  Viscose  workers  were  enjoyed, 
but  only  38%  in  the  45  or  older  group  had  found 
new  employment. 

The  difference  in  earnings  between  the  over  and  under 
age  45  groups  was  even  greater.  Median  annual  earnings 
dropped  sharply  in  the  year  following  layoff,  except  for 
1,rcse  who  lefl  the  area.  By  the  end  of  the  study  period, 
however,  earnings  of  nonmigranls  under  age  45  had  risen 
fror  i $3.1 9C  ' 1958  to  $4,200  in  1962.  However,  earnings 
of  nOnn, grants  age  *5  or  older  who  were  still  working 
had  declined  from  $3,330  in  1958  to  $2,310  in  1962, 
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CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 

ll  was  against  this  background  that  Congress  decided 
several  years  ago  lo  iuok  into  the  employment  problems 
ct  older  workers.  Careful  examination  of  various  studies, 
reports,  and  testimony,  led  Congress  to  the  following 
findings, 

- in  the  face  of  rising  productivity  and  affluence,  older 
woikeis  find  themselves  disadvantaged  m their  efforts  to 
reiam  employment  and  especially  to  regain  employment 
when  displaced  from  }Obs; 

- the  setting  of  arbitrary  age  limits  regardless  of 
potential  for  |oo  Derfoimance  has  become  a common 
practice  and  codam  otherwise  desirable  Practices  may 
Yrork  lo  the  ' ^advantage  of  older  persons: 

- - the  incidence  of  unentp'oyment.  especially  long- 
♦orm  unemployment,  with  resultant  deterioration  of  skill, 
morale,  and  employer  acceptability  is.  relative  to  the 
younger  ages  high  among  older  workers;  Iheir  numbers 
,ire  gmnt  nnd  growing  amt  thmr  employment  probk^ms 
grave. 


— the  existence  m industries  affeciing  commerce  of 
arbitrary  discrimination  in  employment  because  of  age, 
burdens  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in 
commerce. 

To  prevent  this  type  Of  Job  discrimination.  Congress 
passed  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Ad  in  1967, 
The  law  became  effective  in  June,  1966. 

BASIC  PROVISIONS  OF  ADEA 

PURPOSE 

• Tc  prohibit  arbitrary  age  discrimination  in  employment; 

• To  Promote  employment  of  older  persons  based  on 
ability  rather  than  age, 

• To  help  employers  and  workers  f<nd  ways  of  meeting 
problems  arising  from  the  impact  of  age  on  employment. 
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PROTECTION 


Protects  persons  40-65  years  from  age  discrimination  in 
employment  in  such  matters  as  hiring,  discharge,  leave, 
compensation,  promotions,  and  other  areas  of  employ- 
ment. 


COVERAGE 

Prohibits  discrimination  by  employers,  employment 

agencies,  and  labor  organizations  as  follows:  ^ 

• EMPLOYERS*  of  25  or  more  persons 

it  is  unlawful  for  an  employer  to 

1  , fail  or  refuse  to  hire,  dischaige,  or  otherwise  to 
discriminate  against  any  individual  with  respect  to 
his  compensate.*,  terms,  conditions-  or  privileges 
of  employment  because  of  age: 

2-  bmit,  segregate,  or  classify  workers  in  any  way  which 
would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  job 
opportunities,  or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  status 
as  an  employee  because  of  his  age; 

3 , reduce  the  wage  rate  of  any  worker  in  order  ip  comply 
with  the  Act. 

The  term  employer  does  not  Include  Federal.  State,  or 

i/u-'Ai  nrkuornmQnlS 


• EMPLOYMENT  AGl  NCIES  serving  covered  employers 

It  is  unlawful  for  an  employment  agency  10 

) , fait  or  refuse  to  refer  for  employment,  or  in  any  other 
way  discriminate  against  anyone,  due  to  age, 

2 , classify  or  rerer  anyone  for  employment  on  the  basis 
of  age, 

• LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  with  25  or  more  members, 
or  which  reter  pe  sons  for  employment  to  covered 
employers,  or  which  represent  employees  of  employers 
covered  by  the  Act. 

ft  is  unlawful  for  a labor  organization  to 

1 - exclude  Or  expel  from  its  membership,  or  otherwise 

discriminate  against,  any  individual  because  of  bis 
age: 

2 . lirmi,  segregate,  or  classify  its  membership,  or  to 

classify  or  fail  or  refuse  to  refer  for  employment,  any 
individual  in  any  way  which  woutd  depriye  or  tend  lo 
deprive  any  individual  of  job  opportunity,  limit  job 
opportunities,  or  adversely  affect  his  status  as  an 
employee  or  a job  applicant  because  of  such  person's 
age, 

3 . cause  Or  atlemPt  to  cause  an  employer  to  discrimi* 

nate  against  an  individual  because  of  age. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Help -wanted  advertisements  which  indicate  any  prefer- 
ence, limitation,  specification,  or  discrimination  based  on 
age  are  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Uses  of  such  terms  as  "boy"  "girt”  " yoong or 
designating  a preference  for  a specific  age  gfoup  such 
as  "age  35-55,"  may  not  be  used  as  they  indicate  the 
exclusion  of  qualified  applicants  simply  because  of 
their  age. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Exempt  from  the  Act  are  jobs  or  situctior , where  — 

— Age  is  a bona  fide  job  qualif-  nation  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  the  normal  operations  of  a particular  business 
such  as  modeling  clothes  for  te^n-agers. 

— Differentiations  are  based  01  reasonable  factors 
other  than  age  such  as  the  use  of  physical  examinations 
where  stringent  physical  requirements  are  necessary  10 
perform  the  work. 


— D'fferen nations  are  based  on  the  terms  of  a bona  fide 
seniority  system  or  any  bona  fide  employee  benefit  plan 
such  as  a retirement,  pension,  or  insurance  plan  which 
is  not  a subterfuge  to  evade  the  purooses  of  the  Act. 
However,  no  employee  benefit  plan  car,  excuse  the 
failure  to  hire  any  individual 

— An  individual  is  discharged  or  otherwise  disciplined 
for  good  cause. 

— Federa'  and  State  programs,  designed  10  encourage 
the  employment  of  the  disadvantaged,  are  being  imple-  1 
marled,  such  as  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  a Economic  Opportunity  Acl. 
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EMPLOYMENT  STUDIES  ON 
OLDER  WORKERS  SHOW. . . 


1  Older  workers'  attendance  is  likely  to  be  better 
than  that  ol  younger  Persons. 

2  Older  works's  are  less  prone  to  change  fobs. 

3 In  product, on  jobs,  output  of  older  persons 

up  tc  age  65  compares  favorably  with  that 
ot  younger  workers , 

4 In  of  lice  jobs,  there  are  minimal  differences 

in  Output. 

6 Learning  ability  does  net  decline  significantly 

with  age. 
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RECORDKEEPING  , 

Employers,  employment  agencies,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions are  required  to  maintain  certain  records  as  specified 
in  Wage -Hour  Regulations,  Part  850  (29  CFR  850),  and 
to  make  these  records  available  upon  request  for 
inspection  by  authorized  representatives  of  the  Wage- 
Hour  Division. 


POSTERS 

ADEA  pos*ers  calling  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law  are  retired  to  be  Posted  m a prominent  place  on  the 
premises  of  employers,  employment  agencies  and  labor 
organizations  subject  to  the  Act,  where  they  can  readily 
be  seen. 

Posters  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  any  local 
otlice  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 


ENFORCEMENT 

The  Act  is  administered  and  enforced  by  the  U.S,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor’s  WaQe-HOur  Division,  Wage-Hour  has 
approximately  1 ,000  Compliance  Officers  located  ir  400 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country  to  help  enforce 
the  Acl. 

Many  ADEA  Investigations  conducted  by  Compliance 
Officers  are  made  concurrently  with  investigations  for 
compliance  with 'the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  or  other 
laws  enforced  by  Wage- Hour. 

Compliance  OfliCi  rs  are  required  by  law  to  attempt  first 
lo  obtain  voluntary  compliance  through  informal  methods 
of  conciliation,  conference,  and  persuasion.  When  such 
ef toils  fail,  the  Department  of  Labor  or  the  individual 
affected  can  then  resort  to  court  action  for  compliance 
Courts  are  authorized  to  grant  relief  through  judgments 
compelling  employment,  reinstatement  or  promotion,  and 
enforcing  the  liability  for  amounts  determined  to  be 
unpaid  compensation. 


Initial  experience  under  the  law  has  indicated  that 
violations  which  frequently  occur  are:  (1)  the  refusal  of 
employers  to  hire  workers  40-  65  because  of  age,  (2)  the 
failure  of  employment  agencies  to  refer  applicants  in  that 
age  bracket,  and  (3)  illegal  age  preferences  *n  advertising 
employment  opportunities. 
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ADEA  CASES 

Many  instances  of  age  discrimination  in  employment 
were  corrected  in  the  first  year  of  the  law's  effectiveness. 
The  fo  wing  are  representative: 

— A 47-year  old  man  responded  to  a newspaper  ad  for 
a |Ob  as  a paint  salesman  to  cover  a four-State  territory. 
Alter  an  interview  with  a company  representative,  he  was 
told  he  had  excellent  wholesale  sales  experience  and  was 
otherwise  welf  Qualified,  but  his  age  was  beyond  the 
45  year  age  limit  policy  of  the  company  foi  hiring  in 
such  positions. 

He  fifed  a comPiainl  with  Ihe  Wage-Hour  Division.  A 
Compliance  Officer  investigated  the  firm,  found  them  in 
violation  of  the  Act,  and  resented  them  with  the  findings. 
Company  officials  agreeu  <o  interview  the  applicant  again. 
After  lengthy  interviews  and  a physical  examination, 
he  so  impressed  the  officials  that  they  agreed  to  hire  him 
beginning  the  fo!iow»ng  week  in  a territory  even  better 
than  the  one  for  which  he  applied  They  also  agreed  to 
bay  him  approximately  $3,000  in  monetary  damages  for 
lost  working  lime 


Later  the  Vice  President  and  Sales  Manager  of  the 
company  admitted  that  instead  of  losing  a good  man  the 
investigation  had  helped  them  to  find  a good  man. 

— An  ADEA  complaint  was  received  from  an  employee 
who  was  discharged  because  he  was  "too  old" The  firm 
for  which  he  worked  was  closing  its  operations  in  the 
Chicago  area  and  transferring  to  another  State.  Although 
ho  had  seniority  over  several  other  employees,  the 
employee  was  among  the  first  worker*  cut  because 

he  was  the  oldest  in  the  company. 

A Compliance  Officer  obtained  evidence  from  several 
sources  to  substantiate  the  complaint,  and  obtained 
$1 ,455  io  compensate  the  Complainant  for  time  lost  until 
^ got  another  job. 

— A 43* year  old  man  applied  for  a job  as  a brakeman. 
The  railroad  had  a maximum  hiring  age  of  35  for 
brakemen  and,  consequently,  the  man  was  refused 
employment.  He  then  filed  a complaint  with  Wage-Hour. 

A$  a result  of  a Wage-Hour  investigation,  the  railroad 
eliminated  all  maximum  age  requirements  for  afl  jobs  and 
the  man  received  a $900  check  tor  restitution  from  the 
railroad 


— A plumber,  age  64  and  with  35  years  of  experience, 
was  denied  admittance  to  a onion  except  upon  written 
examination,  not  required  of  other  members.  The  union 
contended  his  age  would  create  problems  under  its 
pension  plan.  As  a result,  complainant  lost  his  fob  with 

a plumt  ,g  contractor. 

The  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  a Compliance 
Officer  who  informed  the  union  of  its  violation  of  the  Act. 
TN1  union  thereupon  admitted  complainant  into  its 
membership  without  written  examination. 

— A Wage-Hour  investigation  of  a supermarket  dis* 
closed  that  three  snackbar  employees,  aged  62,  55,  and 
50,  were  discharged  by  their  employer  on  the  basis  that 
he  thought  business  would  improve  if  younger  workers 
were  employed  'n  discussing  the  discharge  with  one  of 
the  employees,  the  employer  said  he  wanted  to  pul 

* young  chicks " to  work. 

Confronted  with  the  violation,  the  employer  daimed  the 
employees  were  discharged  for  ineffic'ency.  Investigation 
showed  lhal  Ihe  mefliciency  claimed  simply  could  not  be 
substantiated  The  employer  also  was  guilty  of  illegally 
adverting  lor  replacement  employees  between  the  ages 
nf  21  d5,  ‘ 

The  employer  eventually  ottered  reinstatement  to  the 
fhme  errmloyee^  and  paid  damages  of  $4,31 7 to  them, 


INQUIRIES 


Questions  frequently  asked  about  the  Act  are: 


Q 


Can  a worker  be  retired  before  age  65  against  his 
wishes? 


A 


Yes,  but  only  if  such  involuntary  retirement  is  author- 
ized by  the  terms  of  a bona  fide  retirement  or  pension 
program. 


Q 


Are  validated  employment  tests  permissible  when 
applying  for  a job? 


Yes,  However,  such  a test  must  be  specifically  related 
to  the  requirements  of  the  job;  fair  and  reasonable; 
administered  in  good  faith  and  without  age  discrimi- 
nation; and  Properly  evaluated. 


Q 


Is  it  permissible  to  give  prefeience  to  a job  applicant 
who  is  41  years  otd  over  a 61  -year -old  applicant 
solely  on  age? 


a No.  ft  i s just  as  unlawful  to  give  preference  to  one 
™ person  within  Ihe  40-65  protected  age  group  over 
another  as  it  is  to  give  preference  because  of  age 
to  someone  under  4 3 over  someone  between 
40  and  65. 


CAUSES  OF  JOB  DISCRIMINATION 


q Can  an  employer  allow  younger  workers  to  work 
**  more  ove  rtime  hours  than  older  workers? 

■ Mo.  Such  an  allocation  of  overtime  is  illegal  unless 
M 3 statutory  exception  applies. 


Q 

A 


Can  an  employer  refuse  to  hire  a person  because 
he  is  not  receiving  Social  Security  payme  *$? 

No.  It  is  illegal  for  an  employer  to  specify  that  Ire  will 
hire  only  persons  receiving  Social  Security  benefits. 


What  are  the  causes  of  job  discrimination  based  on  age? 

Partly  because  we  are  living  In  a society  which  places 
emphasis  on  youth,  older  workers  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
better  jobs,  promotions,  and  sometimes  even  lose  their 
jobs  when  competing  with  younger  workers.  Yet,  unless 
this  situation  changes,  today's  young  people  will  be 
confronted  with  these  same  job  Problems  when  they 
reach  middle  age. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  discrimination  directed 
against  older  workers  is  due  to  unfounded  and  unsub- 
stantiated myths  about  their  physical  and  mental 
capabilities.  Among  the  stereotyped  statements  most 
frequently  heard  are: 

Older  workers  will  not  be  able  to  stand  the  strains  of 
a job; 

Older  workers  wilt  be  HI  more  often; 


Older  worker*  wllJ  not  be  able  to  learn  new  technique* 
as  rapidly  as  younger  workers; 

Older  workers  are  slower  on  the  assembly  line. 

However,  Department  of  Labor  and  private  studies 

show  otherwise.  They  indicate  that: 

Older  worker**  attendance  Is  likely  to  be  better  than 
that  of  younger  persons; 

Older  worker*  are  less  prone  to  change  jobs; 

Even  though  some  older  workers  may  have  longer 
spells  of  Illness,  they  are  apt  to  belli  or  disabled 
less  frequently  than  younger  persons; 

In  production  job*  the  o utput  of  older  persons  up  to 
age  65  compares  favorably  with  that  of  younger 
workers. 

In  office  jobs,  there  were  minimal  differences  in  output 
by  age  group  among  6»GGG  workers  checked  In 
one  study. 


Older  workers  are  highly  motivated  as  evidenced  by 
their  job  stability  and  their  attitude  of  job  respon- 
sfellity; 

Learning  ability  does  not  decline  significantly  with  age; 
Ability  to  learn  at  ages  5G  and  GG  is  about  equal  to 
that  at  age  1G. 

Supplemented  with  these  fads,  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  attempting  to  remove  the  unjustified  stigmas 
cast  upon  the  older  worker  through  enforcement  and 
education. 
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ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

Where  can  you  go  if  you  want  additional  information  about 
AOEA  or  have  a complaint? 

Contact  your  local  Wage- Hour  office.  The  Division  has 
offices  in  many  communities  throughout  the  United  States, 
Addresses  are  listed  in  the  United  States  Government 
section  of  most  telephone  directories  under 

Department  of  Labor 
Wage  and  Hour  Division 

If  not  listed,  write:  U.S-  Department  of  Labor,  Wage  and 
Hour  Division.  Washington,  D.C.  20210. 

Ail  inquiries  are  kept  in  strict  coniidence.  An  employer 
is  prohibited  by  law  from  discharging  or  otherwise 
discriminating  against  any  employee  for  filing  a compia..;t 
or  participating  in  a court  proceeding  against  him. 

in  addition,  employers,  employment  agencies  and  labor 
organizations  need  not  fear  their  establishments  will  be 
investigated  because  they  make  an  inquiry.  The  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  is  more  interested  in  obtaining 
compliance  with  the  law  than  it  is  in  punishing  violators 
or  totaling  up  penalties. 


CONCLUSION 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  said,  "A  man's  years  should 
not  be  counted,  untit  he  has  nothing  else  to  count. ' 

It  is  this  attitude  toward  older  persons  that  Wage -Hour 
wants  to  convey  ,o  as  many  employers,  employment 
agencies,  and  unions  as  possible,  False,  stereotyped 
altitudes  towards  older  workers  must  be  eliminated. 

All  persons  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  should  be 
given  equal  opportunity  in  employment  so  they  will  be 
able  to  lock  forward  to  a life  of  independence,  dignity, 
and  usefulness. 

An  effective  public  information  program,  supplemented 
by  a confinuiog  vigorous  e nf orcement  of  AOEA  by 
Wage-Hour,  should  help  achieve  these  goals. 
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ABSTRACT  - The  Ontario  Depart  net t cf  Labour 
in  cooperation  with  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education  surveyed  4 3*713  students  in  Grades 
10*  11*  12  and  13  to  deter  sine  the  problems 
of  secondary  school  students  in  obtaining 
summer  jobs,  of  the  total  surveys  sent* 

35*349  (80.9  percent)  vete  returned  suitable 
for  use.  Fifty- five  schools  were  selected  for 
sample  population*  representing  10  percent  of 
the  secondary  schools  in  the  province* 
stratified  by  10  administrative  regions  and 
four  population  categories.  General  findings 
include;  (1)  The  overall  unemployment  in  tno 
province  vas  3.9  percent*  while  that  of 
teenagers  in  general  vas  9.4  percent*  (2)  Of 
the  73.6  percent  of  secondary  students  who 
looked  for  employment*  2D  percent  remained 
unemployed#  fj)  84*2  percent  of  male  students 
vho  rought  employment  were  employed  compared 
to  73.7  percent  of  the  female  students*  14) 
Personal  or  family  contacts  were  the  means 
for  45.2  percent  locating  jobs*  and  (5)  The 
average  employed  male  student  earned  3398  and 
the  average  female  student  ®221  during  tne 
summer.  Data  are  presented  in  22  tables  and  a 
copy  of  the  Questionnaire  and  24  supplemental 
tables  are  included  in  the  appendix.  (HR) 
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FOREWORD 


Thv  survey  on  which  this  paper  reports  was  undertaken  as  part  of 
the  Ontario  Government's  continuing  program  to  understand  and 
ease  the  problems  or  summer  unemployment  among  high  school 
students.  Probably  because  of  a dwindling  number  of  unskilled  entry 
level  jobs,  increased  competition  for  these  jobs,  higher  minimum 
wages,  and  the  cyclical  slow-down  in  economic  activity  stuivms  may 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  summer  work.  However,  the 
principal  reason  for  ibh  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  relatively  high 
proportion  of  students  and  other  young  people  entering  the  labour 
force  for  short  periods.  Specific  evidence  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  is  the  fact  that  during  the  summer  of  1969  the  general 
unemployment  rate  for  Ontario  was  per  cent  while  for  teenagers  jl 
was  9.4  per  cent.  However,  the  report  suggests  that  for  high  school 
students  the  unemployment  rate  at  that  time  was  twice  the  latter 
figure. 

Hopefully,  the  survey  results  will  give  the  Government  and  others 
concerned  insights  into  how  to  deal  with  summer  unemployment 
among  high  school  students.  Towards  this  end  the  report  identifies 
locations,  industries,  and  occupations  in  which  students  are  most 
readily  employed.  Careful  consideration  of  this  information  can  sug- 
gest where  efforts  to  expand  student  employment  opportunities  may 
be  effective  and  the  kinds  of  work  programs  that  might  be  developed 
for  them.  Particularly  valuable  is  the  information  on  how  students 
find  summer  jobs,  showing  where  job  search  assistance  might  be 
concentrated  and  agencies  in  which  more  effective  student  placement 
programs  might  be  developed.  In  short,  the  report  supplies  needed 
information  for  formulating  policies  and  programs  pertaining  to  the 
student  summer  employment  question. 

The  Department  of  Labour  wishes  to  thank  all  of  those  in  high 
schools  and  the  Department  of  Education  who  assisted  with  the 
design  and  implementation  of  the  survey.  Two  members  of  that 
Department  who  took  particularly  heavy  responsibilities  were  Miss 
G,R.  Munnings  and  Dr,  JA  Keddy.  The  data  collected  was  processed 
by  the  Systems  and  A.D.P.  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour,  and 
analyzed  and  written  up  by  Richard  Hird  and  Michel  Lagace  under 
the  guidance  of  Frank  Whittingham  of  the  Department's  Research 
Branch. 


John  K inlev. 
Director,  Research 
Branch. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Jn  recent  years  concern  has  developed  over  the  difficulty  high 
schoo)  sr ’denis  are  experiencing  in  finding  su  nmer  employment.  In 
pan.  this  problem  reflects  the  increase  in  the  proportion  or  teenagers 
attending  secondary  school  over  the  past  two  decades,  and  the  onse* 
quent  larger  influx  of  these  persons  into  the  labour  force  during  the 
summer. 

fn  response  to  the  growing  tonocrn,  governments  have  undertaken 
measures  to  try  and  expand  the  number  of  summer  jobs  for  high 
school  students,  however,  there  has  been  little  information  available 
10  adequately  assess  the  dimensions  of  the  problem.  Consequently*  the 
Ontario  Department  or  Labour  in  co-operation  with  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education  initiated  a special  survey  to  shed  more  light 
on  the  situation.  The  survey  was  designed  to  generate  information  on 
how  many  students  entered  the  labour  force  in  the  summer  of  1969. 
the  number  that  found  jobs,  their  duration  of  employment,  earnings, 
and  other  labour  market  characteristics.  In  addition  to  providing  a 
basis  for  analyzing  the  experience  of  high  school  students,  the  survey 
also  complements  a study  by  the  Canada  Department  of  Manpower 
and  immigration  on  the  summer  employment  experience  of  post- 
secondary school  students1. 

To  draw  a sample  For  the  survey,  the  Department  of  Education 
stratified  secondary  schools  by  the  ten  administrative  regions  of  the 
province,  and  within  each  region  schools  were  grouped  into  Four 
population  categories  on  the  basis  of  the  population  of  the  municipal- 
ity in  which  each  cchool  was  located.2.  After  the  stratification  was 
completed,  a sample  of  fifty-five  schools  was  selected,  representing  ten 
per  cent  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  province. 

The  Department  or  Education  also  administered  the  distribution 
of  the  questionnaires.  In  each  school  surveyed,  all  Students  in  grades 
10.  11,  12  and  13  during  the  1969-70  school  year  were  asked  to 
complete  Ihe  questionnaire.  Out  of  43J13  students  in  the  sample, 
35,349  questionnaires  (&0.9  per  cent)  were  returned  suitable  Tor  use. 
Additional  information  on  this  sampling  procedure  is  provided  in  the 
Appendix. 

1 Canada  Department  of  Manpower  and  Tm  migration,  Summer  Employment  Survey 
of  Post-Secondary  School  Students  in  Canada  1969.  Ottawa,  1970. 

} Each  school  was  placed  in  one  of  Imir  population  cates***  based  on  the  population 
of  the  municipality  in  which  the  school  was  located.  The  four  popul  won  group  were 
as  follows:  IOOjOOQ  and  over:  10.000  - 99,999;  1 ,000  - 9.999;  and  999  or  less.  However, 
doe  io  the  very  small  number  of  students  in  the  last  category,  the  report  combines  it 
wuh  ll*  ihard  category  k>  become  9.999  or  less. 


Before  proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  the  survey  results,  several 
background  sections  are  presented.  These  deal  with  the  expansion  in 
secondary  school  attendance  in  recent  years,  and  the  consequent 
larger  influx  of  high  school  students  into  the  labour  market  during  the 
summer  months.  Also,  the  poor  competitive  position  of  the  teenager 
in  today's  labour  market  is  examined. 

BACKGROUND  TO  THE  PROBLEM 


Enrolment  in  seconds’?  and  post-secondary  institutions  has  sub* 
stantially  increased  since  the  early  1950's.  The  pattern  ir  has  taken, 
and  will  continue  to  take,  is  the  subject  of  an  Economic  Council  of 
Canada  report  by  tiling  and  Zsigmond3 *.  The  authors  point  out  that  in 
Ontario,  in  1956,  67.9  per  cent  of  the  population  between  5 and  24 
years  of  age  were  enrolled  in  school,  and  by  1 965  this  figure  had  risen 
lu  77.8  per  cent.  In  absolute  figures,  this  represented  an  increase  in 
enrolment  of  607, 142  persons.  Considering  only  the  15  to  1 8 year  age 
group,  there  was  an  increase  of  18.1  percentage  points  in  school 
attendance  over  the  same  period,  tiling  and  Zsigmond  forecast  that 
this  greater  desire  for  younger  people  to  remain  in  school  will  in* 
crease  until  1980,  (hough  possibly  at  a somewhat  moderated  pace. 

This  trend  towards  increased  enrolment  has  resulted  in  a very 
targe  influx  of  high  school  students  into  the  labour  force  during  the 
summer  months.  In  May  1969  the  number  of  14  to  1 9 year  olds  in  the 
Canadian  labour  force  was  829,000,  but  by  July  this  figure  had  risen 
to  1,171,000.  The  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  these  teenagers  were 
only  interested  in  summed  employment  is  reflected  in  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  14  to  19  year  olds  in  the  labour  force  to  774,000  h« 
September  19691.  This  temporary  influx  of  teenagers  into  the  labt._i 
force  creates  a problem  because  summer  employment  opportunities 
have  not  expanded  rapidly  enough. 

The  Ontario  Government  expected  that  a very  large  number  of 
secondary  and  post-secondary  students  would  be  looking  for  summer 
employment  in  1 969,  and,  even  in  this  year  of  relatively  low  unem- 
ployment in  Ontario,  it  was  expected  that  many  students  would 
remain  unemployed  unless  special  measures  were  taken  to  expand 
employment  opportunities5  Consequently,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
both  private  and  public  concents  to  re-examine  their  requirements 

3 Wolfgang  M.  tiling  and  Zdtan  £.  Zsigmond,  Enrolment  in  Schools  and  Universities 
I9M-52  to  1975*76.  Economic  Council  of  Canada.  Staff  Study  No.  20,  Ottawa. 

* Dominion  Bureau  or  Statistics,  Special  Surveys  Division.  Special  Table  No,  5. 

5 John  P.  Robarts,  Legislature  of  Ontario  Debates.  March  ) J.  19(9.  p. 
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with  a view  towards  hiring  more  students.  A main  concern  underlying 
this  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Government  is  that  if  part  of  the  cost 
of  higher  education  is  to  remain  with  the  student,  then  he  must  he 
given  the  opportunity  to  pay  for  it. 

Before  embarking  on  a discussion  of  the  results  of  the  survey,  it  is 
important  to  understand  the  type  oflabour  market  these  students  are 
entering.  In  the  following  section  the  labour  market  situation  faced  by 
young  workers  is  briefly  described. 

THE  YOUTH  LABOUR  MARKET 
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Many  characteristics  of  (tie  labour  market  as  a whole  cannot  be 
said  to  apply  to  the  youth  labour  market.  For  example,  the  14  to  19 
age  group  has  the  lowest  participation  rate  of  any  age  category  jn  the 
labour  force.  While  the  participation  rate  for  the  Canadian  labour 
force  was  57.8  per  cent  in  June  1970,  it  was  only  40.9  per  cent  for 
those  between  the  ages  of  14  and  19^.  Also,  the  participation  rate  for 
all  ages  has  increased  from  1 950  to  1 970,  but  for  the  teenage  group  it 
has  fallen  from  42.4  to  40.9  per  cent.  However,  as  has  been  pointed  1 

out,  the  participation  rate  for  the  teenage  group  increases  greatly  ! 

during  the  summer  months.  ! 

Unemployment  rates  for  teenagers  are  very  high  compared  to  the 
labour  force  average.  In  June  1 950  the  overall  unemployment  rate  in  j 

Canada  was  3.0  per  cent,  but  for  teenagers  it  was  6.4  per  cent.  By  June *  * 

1970  the  two  unemployment  rates  were  6.1  and  17.7  per  cent  respec- 
tively7. These  relatively  high  unemployment  rates  for  the  14  to  19  age 
group  might  also  be  a reason  for  the  increasing  school  enrolment 
figures  since  the  1950's. 

A number  of  reasons  have  been  suggested  for  the  high  unemploy- 
ment rates  among  young  people.  It  has  been  argued  that  increased 
automation  has  eliminated  many  unskilled  entry  level  jobs  in  the 
economy  that  in  the  past  were  usually  filled  by  teenagers.  New  tech- 
nology js  constantly  increasing  the  educational  requirements  of  occu- 
pations, Pan  of  the  teenage  unemployment  problem,  therefore,  may 
lie  in  the  dwindling  job  opportunities  for  the  under-educated  and 
untrained. 

In  recent  years  teenagers  in  the  job  market  have  also  faced  in- 
creased  competition  for  employment  from  married  women  entering 
and  re-entering  the  labour  force.  Improved  household  appliances 

4 The  influx  of  secondary  school  students  into  the  labour  market  had  caused  the 
participation  rate  tor  14  io  19  year  olifcio  become  490  per  cent  in  July  1970. 

* The  corresponding  unemployment  rates  for  July  1970  were  5.9  and  14.9  per  cent 
respectively. 
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have  allowed  women  ihe  time  to  pursue  other  interests,  or  un  occupy 
lion,  and  their  entry  into  the  labour  force  has  been  hastened  by  more 
suitable  job  opportunities.  The  la  hour  force  participation  rate  Tor 
females  has  increased  from  26*7  percent  in  1959  to  35.2  per  cent  in 
1969".  Most  noticeable  has  been  the  increase  in  the  participation  rate 
for  married  females.  [n  [959  the  participation  rate  for  married 
females  was  1 8.0  per  cent  bui  by  1 969  this  rate  had  increased  to  3 1 1 
per  cent. 

Amendments  to  minimum  wage  legislation  and  increased  fringe 
benefits  have  also  been  cited  as  reasons  for  the  teenage  unemployment 
problem.  Increased  labour  costs,  accompanying  upward  adjustments 
in  the  minimum  wage  rate,  could  possibly  act  as  a deterrent  to 
employers  hiring  young  unskilled  workers.  In  a recent  article.  Vale 
Brozen  pointed  out  that  every  time  the  minimum  wage  was  increased, 
teenage  unemployment  went  up4.  He  also  noticed  a long-term  upward 
trend  in  the  relative  amount  c*f  ur^employment  among  teenagers.  This 
occurred  despite  a rising  educational  level  and  declining  participation 
rate  for  this  age  group.  However.  Brozen  *s  argument  is  not  accepted 
by  all  and  the  opposite  conclusions  have  also  evolved  out  of  minimum 
wage  studies'". 

Another  aspect  is  the  importance  of  fringe  benefits  and  hiring 
costs  which  could  make  it  less  expensive  for  employers  to  pay  over- 
time rates  rather  than  bring  irtjj^w  help.  Further,  by  paying  overtime 
rat'*  rhe  employer  is  assured  of  an  experienced  work  force. 

While  the  relative  importance  of  the  above  factors  can  be  debated, 
it  has  become  apparent  that  summer  students  are  entering  a labour 
market  where  the  number  of  jobs  available  for  young,  unskilled 
workers  falls  short  of  the  number  seeking  work.  Even  though  students 
are  looking  for  a job  during  that  part  of  tfte  year  when  employment 
conditions  are  best,  the  seasonal  increase  in  employment  has  not  been 
able  to  provide  work  for  alt  those  entering  the  labour  force. 


4 Dominion  Bureau  of  Stamiics,  Special  Surveys  Division,  9712-513, 

These  figures  are  for  Canada  but  it  can  be  inferred  that  a similar  p,  -n  occurred  in 
Oitlano. 

4 Yak  Brozen,  "lltc  Effect  or  Statutory  Minimum  Wage  Increases  on  Teenage 
Employment"  Journal  of  Law  and  Economics,  Voi.  x)i  ()),  April  1969, 

,e  Jacob  J.  uCanfman  and  Terry  G.  Foran,  "The  Minimum  Wage  and  Poverty”  in  Sar 
A.  Levitan.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Robert  J.  Lampmern  (cds.)  Toward  Fredom^Ftom 
Warn.  Industrial  Relations  Research  Association.  I96R. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  i %9  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
STUDENT  SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY 


The  balance  <T  this  report  deals  with  the  results  of  the  1969 
Secondary  School  Student  Summer  Employment  Survey.  Although 
varying  business  conditions  will  prevent  an  identical  situation  from 
taking  place  in  future  summers,  it  is  hoped  that  the  data  will  provide 
insights  that  will  be  0r  some  value  for  the  design  of  future  pro- 
grammes to  facilitate  the  summer  employment  of  secondary  school 
students. 


The  Student  Labour  Force 

•u 

For  purposes  of  ihe  survey,  students  who  worked  or  looked  for 
work  at  any  time  during  the  summer  of  1969  were  defined  as  being 
part  of  the  labour  force.  Students  who  worked  for  a member  of  their 
family  were  classified  as  being  in  the  labour  force. 

Of  the  379,000  students  enrolled  in  public  secondary  schools  in 
September  of  1 969,  an  estimated  296,000  or  78.6  per  cent,  entered  the 
labour  force  during  the  summer  of  ]u69".  As  revealed  in  Table  1,  this 
proportion  was  much  higher  for  males  than  females.  While  86.1  per 
cent  of  the  male  students  either  worked  or  looked  for  work,  only  69.7 
per  cent  of  the  females  entered  the  labour  force.  For  males,  and 
especially  for  females,  the  propensity  to  enter  the  work  force  increases 
with  age.  For  students  18  and  over,  the  proportion  who  entered  the 
lahour  force  was  92.7  percent,  compared  to  58.5  percent  for  students 
1 5 and  under. 

Another  variable  that  would  possibly  influence  a student’s  summer 
employment  experience  is  the  branch  of  studies  that  he  is  enrolled  in 
at  school.  It  would  be  expected  that  those  students  in  Business  and 
Commerce  and  those  in  Science,  Technology  and  Trades  are  more 
occupationally  oriented  than  Students  in  Arts  and  Science.  The  data 
in  table  2 reveal  that  8 higher  proportion  of  students  in  the  Science. 
Technology  and  Trades  branch,  as  compared  with  other  branches  of 
the  secondary  school  system,  entered  the  labour  force.  It  should  be 
stressed,  however,  that  part  of  thU  differential  can  be  explained  by  the 
preponderance  of  male  students  in  this  branch  who  have  a higher 
propensity  to  enter  the  labour  force  during  the  summer  months  than 


“ These  estimates  were  arrived  at  by  Mowing  up  the  sample  percentages  uncording  io 
sex.  grade  and  size  of  community  within  each  region.  See  Append**  for  further  detail. 


do  females.  Males  comprised  95.7  per  cem  of  the  students  m the 
Science,  Technology  and  Trades  branch.  On  the  other  hand,  80.7  per 
cent  of  the  students  in  Business  and  Commerce  were  females  and  this 
branch  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  labour  fore;  entrants. 


Table  1 

Percentage  of  High  School  Students  Who  Entered  the 
Labour  Force  During  the  Summer,  by  Age,  and  Sex, 

Ontario,  1969 


Sex 

Tout* 

15  and 
under 

16 

17 

18  and 
over 

Male 

70.1 

*4.0 

92.6 

95.1 

86.1 

Female 

48.5 

69.5 

82.7 

88.0 

69.7 

Tout 

58.5 

77. t 

SB.  1 

92.7 

78.6 

* Total  includes  a small  number  <if  students  who  did  not  report  their  age 


Table  1 

Percentage  of  High  School  Students  Who  Entered 
the  Labour  Force  During  the  Summer, 
by  Branch,  and  Sex,  Ontario,  1969 


Sex 

Branch 

Total* 

Arts  and 
Science 

Business 

and 

Commerce 

Science* 
Technology 
and  Trades 

Mate 

84.5 

86.9 

88,5 

86.1 

Female 

68,7 

73.1 

74.9 

69.7 

Total 

76.4 

75.4 

87.8 

78.6 

* Total  includes  a small  n timber  of  students  who  did  not  report  their  branch. 


Students  in  smaller  communities  showed  a greater  tendency  to 
look  for  work  than  students  in  the  larger  urban  areas  (see  Table  3). 
Schools  located  in  municipalities  of  9,999  people  or  less  had  SI, 7 per 
cent  of  their  students  enter  the  labour  force,  as  compared  to  75.4  per 
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cent  for  schools  in  urban  areas  of  /er  100,000  people.  As  noted  in  a 
following  section,  part  of  this  difference  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  many  students  in  smaller  communities  work  for  family  business 
or  on  farms. 


Employment 

Overall,  an  estimated  236,000  secondary  school  students  found 
summer  employment  in  1 969.  which  represented  80.0  per  cent  of  the 
students  who  looked  for  work,  as  shown  in  Table  4,  males  and  older 
students  appeared  to  be  more  successful  in  finding  work.  While  84.2 

— per  cent  of  the  male  students  found  a job,  only  73.7  per  cent  of  the 
females  found  employment.  Also,  for  both  males  and  females,  the 
likelihood  of  finding  summer  employment  increased  with  age.  Table  4 
shows  that  88.5  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  oldest  age  category 
found  work  as  compared  to  72.2  per  cent  in  the  15  and  under  group. 

In  the  Science.  Technology  and  Trades  branch,  83.9  per  cent  of 
those  who  looked  for  work  were  successful,  compared  to  74.2  per  cent 
' for  Business  and  Commerce  students.  Also,  as  shown  in  Tkble  5.  both 

t males  and  females  in  the  Business  and  Commerce  branch  were  less 

- successful  in  finding  a job  than  students  in  the  other  two  branches, 

i-  These  results  are  surprising  since  one  would  expect  that  students  in 

^ Business  and  Commerce  would  be  more  occupation-oriented  than 

r'  students  in  Arts  and  Science. 
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Table  3 

Percentage  of  High  School  Students  Who  Entered 
,ne  Labour  Force  During  the  Summer,  by  Size  of 
Community,  and  Sex,  Ontario,  1969  . 


Slat  at  Com —Milky 


Sex 

loo.eoo 
and  tw 

10.060 

99.9*9 

9.999 
or  leas 

Total 

Male 

82.1 

86,7 

90.6 

86.1 

Female 

65.8 

70.7 

73.5 

69.7 

Total 

75J 

*79-2 

81.7 

78.6 

Table  4 


Percentage  of  High  School  Student  Labour  Force 
Employed  During  the  Summer*  by  Age.  and  Sex* 
Ontario*  1969 


Age 

Sex 

15  and 
under 

16 

17 

18  and 
w 

Total* 

Male 

75.1 

80-3 

85.9 

91.9 

84.2 

Female 

68.7 

30-0 

751 

81.4 

73.7 

Total 

72.2 

75.9 

313 

8$.5 

80.0 

* Total  includes  a smalt  number  of  students  who  did  not  report  their  age. 


Table  5 

Percentage  of  High  School  Student  Labour  Force 
Employed  During  the  Summer*  by  Branch*  and  Sex* 

Ontario*  1969 


Sex 

Arts  aod 
Science 

Brandi 

Business 

and 

Commerce 

Science 
Techno  1 a 
and  Trades 

Total 

Male 

853  ' 

83.0 

84,2 

843 

Female 

76,2 

72.1 

75.8 

*73.7 

Total 

81.1 

743 

83,9 

80.0 

* Total  includes  a small  number  of  students  who  did  not  report  their  branch. 


Students  in  smaller  communities  were  also  more  successful  in  their 
search  for  work  (see  Table  6).  In  municipalities  of  9,999  people  or 
less,  £5.6  per  cent  of  those  who  looked  for  work  found  a job,  whereas 
in  cities  of  100,000  and  over,  only  75,4  per  cent  found  work.  This 
higher  employ  mem  rate  in  smaller  communities  may  reflect  the 
greater  importance  of  employment  as  workers  in  family  enterprises  in 
these  areas  compared  with  the  larger  urban  areas. 
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Table  6 


Percentage  of  High  School  Student  Labour  Force 
Employed  During  the  Summer,  by  Size  of 
Community,  and  Sex,  Ontario,  1969 


Size  of  Community 


St* 

100.000 
and  over 

10.000- 

99.999 

9.999 
ur  lets 

Total 

Male 

19A 

R4JD 

90.6 

84.2 

Fern  ate 

66.2 

73i 

791 

73.7 

I, 

75,4 

79.5 

85.6 

80.0 

£. 

a 

£ 

f 
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Number  of  Weeks  Worked 

As  mentioned  earlier,  for  purposes  of  this  survey,  a student  was 
listed  as  employed  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  that  he  worked 
during  the  summer.  The  majority  of  students  worked  for  8 weeks  or 
longer,  and  male  students  worked  longer  than  females.  Whereas  60  8 
per  cent  of  the  males  worked  8 weeks  or  more,  only  5 1.9  per  cent  of 
the  females  were  in  this  category. 

Cider  students  worked  longer  than  younger  ones  {see  Table  71.  For 
those  students  1 8 years  old  and  over,  66.9  per  cent  worked  £»i  least  8 
weeks,  while  for  students  1 5 years  of  age  and  tinder,  the  percentage 
was  only  4 LA) 

A more  detailed  analysis  of  the  data  suggested  that  in  smaller 
communities  there  was  a tendency  for  students  lo  work  longer.  How- 
ever* the  differences  were  very  small  and  may  not  be  significant  (see 
Appendix  Table  2 IB). 


Unemployment 

In  July  and  August  of  I96q  (he  average  unemployment  rate  in 
Ontario  was  7.1  per  cent  for  14  to  19  year  olds'1.  In  contrast  the 
incidence  of  unemployment  among  students  was  much  higher.  It  was 
estimated  that  59,200  high  school  students  who  looked  for  work  in 


n Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Special  Surveys  Division.  Special  Table  No.  5. 
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Table  7 


Number  of  Weeks  Worked  by  High  School  Students  Who 
Found  Employment  During  the  Summer  by  Age, 
Ontario^  1969 


Number  or  Weeks 

Age 

Tola  IT 

15  and 
under 

16 

17 

IB  and 
over 

1 * 3 

177 

127 

7.8 

5.7 

10.1 

4 . S 

IU 

15.3 

11.1 

7.4 

12.8 

6 * 7 

13.5 

16.4 

13.8 

13.2 

15.1 

3 or  more 

41.0 

517 

60.9 

66.9 

57,5  * 

Not  specified 

4.6 

4.3 

4.3 

4.8 

4.5 

* Total  includes  4 small  lumber  of  students  who  did  not  report  their  age. 
'*  Percentages  may  not  add  up  to  100.0  due  to  rounding. 


the  summer  of  1969  failed  to  find  employment*  which  represents  20.0 
per  cent  of  those  high  school  students  who  entered  the  labour  force”. 

The  majority  of  students  who  were  unable  to  find  summer  employ- 
ment spent  at  least  3 weeks  looking  for  work.  For  both  males  and 
females*  the  older  students  spent  a longer  period  of  time  looking  for 
work.  For  those  students  IS  years  old  and  over*  29.1  per  cent  looked 
for  5 weeks  or  more*  while  only  15.3  per  cent  of  the  15  and  under 
group  looked  for  the  same  length  of  time  (see  Table  8).  One  reason 
underlying  these  differences  is  that  the  opportunity  cost  of  not  work- 
ing is  probably  higher  for  older  students.  Also*  these  students  are 
probably  more  concerned  about  financing  their  post-secondary 
education. 


” Caution  must  be  expressed  in  comparing  these  figures,  the  survey  classifies  a person 
as  employed  if  he  worked  at  any  lime  during  the  summer.  Therefore,  in  order  to  be 
classified  as  unemployed*  ihe  students  would  not  have  been  able  to  find  work  at  arty 
urn?  during  |ast  summer  As  a result,  a student  may  have  worked  in  July  and  have 
been  Involuntarily  unemployed  in  August,  yet  the  survey  would  classify  him  as 
employed.  In  comparison,  the  overall  unemployment  rate  for  teenagers  is  based  on 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Staiisucs^  Labour  Furcc  Survey  in  which  a person  is 
classified  as  employed  or  unemployed  on  the  basis  of  activity  in  a specific  reference 
week. 
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Table  8 


Length  of  Time  Spent  Looking  for  a Job  by  High 
School  Student?  Unable  to  Find  Work  During  the 
Summer»  by  Age,  Ontario,  1969 


Number  of  Wrtfcs 

IS  and 
under 

Ag<* 

16 

17 

IS  and 
over 

Tolal* 

i 

17.8 

12,0 

10.4 

7.8 

J?,4 

2 

262 

21,4 

211 

17.7 

22.1 

3 

31.9 

33.5 

!9.4 

22  JO 

21,7 

4 

12.4 

14.9 

15.4 

168 

14.7 

5 or  mure 

15.3 

22.1 

28.0 

29,1 

23,0 

Noi  (pedtted 

6.4 

6.0 

5.6 

6.6 

6,2 

* TtnaL  includes  a small  number  of  students  who  did  not  report  their  age. 
**  Percentages  may  not  add  up  to  100.0  due  to  rounding 


Methods  of  Looking  for  Work 

Overall,  the  channel  most  frequently  used  by  high  school  students 
to  obtain  a job  was  either  a personal  or  family  contact;  45.2  per  cent 
of  the  students  entering  the  labour  force  attempted  to  find  employ- 
ment in  this  manner  (see  Table  9).  The  second  most  important 
method  of  seeking  work  was  direct  application  to  an  employer.  Can- 
ada Manpower  Centres  and  other  employment  agencies  were  used  in 
8.9  per  cent  of  the  attempts  to  find  employment. 

These  data  also  reveal  substantial  variation  in  the  importance  of 
methods  of  looking  for  work  between  those  who  obtained  a job  and 
students  who  were  unemployed  during  the  summer.  Among  employed 
students,  one-half  used  a personal  or  family  contact  In  contrast,  only 
29.7  per  cent  of  those  who  were  unsuccessful  in  finding  a job  used  a 
personal  or  family  contact.  The  latter  suggests  that  the  probability  a 
high  school  student  will  obtain  a summer  job  is  strongly  influenced  by 
the  positions  held  in  the  work  force  by  members  of  his  family  or 
friends. 
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Table  9 


Method  Used  to  Look  Tor  Work  by  High  School  Students 
Entering  the  Labour  Force  During  the  Summer, 
and  Sex,  Ontario,  1969 


Method 

Total  Number  or 
Students  Who 
Entered  the 
Labour  Force 

Students  Who 
Were  Employed1  , 

Students  Who 
Fatted  to  Find 
Employ  meat1 

Direct  application 
to  employer 

M 

F T 

ftt 

f 

t 

M 

t 

38.2 

38.5  38  >3 

37,3 

37,1 

372 

412 

41.1 

41.1 

Employment  agencies 
(CMC  (indent  and 
private  agencies) 

SO 

10.0  8.9 

3.4 

3.2 

3.3 

23.7 

22.5 

23.1 

Personal  or 
family  contact 

45.7 

44.5  45.2 

50,7 

522 

512 

28.9 

30.5 

29.7 

Other 

4.8 

43  4.4 

53 

4,9 

53 

2.5 

3.1 

2.8 

Not  specified 

32 

2.7  3.0 

3.1 

2.6 

2.9 

3.6 

2.9 

32 

These  percentages  refer  to  the  method  through  which  students  obtained  the  job  at 
which  they  worked  the  longest.  Each  student  reported  only  one  method  of  locking 
for  work. 


1 For  students  who  were  unable  to  find  employment)  ail  methods  used  fo  look  for 
work  were  reported.  Thus,  because  «*udents  may  haw  reported  more  than  one 
mcilKxt,  the  dismftitions  Involve  demote -counting 

* Percentages  may  not  add  up  (o  IOOO  due  to  rounding. 


As  shown  in  Table  10,  empVjyroent  agencies  were  less  important 
in  smaller  centres  than  in  larger  urban  areas.  Also,  personal  and 
family  contacts  were  more  important  as  means  to  look  for  employ- 
ment in  smaller  centres.  In  areas  of  9,999  people  or  less,  5 1.0  per  cent 
attempted  to  obtain  employment  through  a personal  or  family  con- 
tact whereas  in  urban  areas  of  100,000  and  over,  only  41.7  per  cent 
of  the  attempts  to  find  work  were  through  such  a contact.  This  lends 
support  to  the  earlier  hypothesis  that  students  in  smaller  communities 
had  a greater  opportunity  to  seek  work  in  a family  business  or  on  a 
farm. 


Table  10 


£■ 

Method  Us^d  to  Look  for  Work  by  High  School  Students  Entering  the  Labour  Force 
During  the  Summer*  by  Size  of  Community*  and  Sex,  Ontario*  1969 


Size  of  Community 


Method 

1004)00 
and  over 

10,000* 

W.W9 

9,999^ 
or  less 

Tfllal 

M 

fr 

T 

M 

k- 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

Direct  application 

35.4 

38.2 

38.5 

38.3 

to  employer 

39jO 

397 

29,2 

38.9 

40,7 

39,7 

36.1 

34.6 

biriploymem  agencies 
(CMC  s< (idem  and 
private  agencies) 

9.9 

12.3 

10.8 

87 

10.6 

9.5 

4.6 

6.9 

5.7 

8,0 

10.0 

8.9 

Personal  or 
family  contact 

42  ,3 

40.6 

41,7 

45.3 

42.3 

44.  t 

50  j6 

51.5 

51.0 

45,7 

44.5 

J5.2 

Other 

5.1 

4.8 

5.0 

4,3 

3.7 

4.0 

4.5 

5 2 

4.8 

4.3 

4.6 

Not  specified 

3-7 

2.7 

3,3 

2,7 

2.8 

2.7 

1 3.3 

2.4 

^0 

1 3.2 

2,7 

34) 

* Percentages  may  not  add  up  to  10OD  due  10  rounding. 
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1 nese  results  on  methods  of  looking  for  work  parallel  findings 
from  previous  studies  which  have  stressed  the  importance  of  an 
informal  communications  network  in  the  job  hunt'\  ihe  informal 
network  consists  of  referrals  from  other  employees  and  employers, 
walk-ins  and  hiring  at  the  gate  as  compared  to  the  formal  network  ol 
employment  services,  newspapers  and  hiring  halls.  In  addition,  em- 
ployers tend  to  prefer  the  informal  network  for  several  reasons. 
Referrals  from  existing  employees  usually  provide  a good  screening 
process.  Applicants  are  often  from  the  local  neighbourhood,  reducing 
the  chance  of  lateness  and  absenteeism  resulting  from  transportation 
problems,  and,  of  course,  the  process  is  cost’ess  to  the  employer. 
Finally,  some  employers  feel  that  the  best  applicants  seek  their  own 
jobs,  and  some  workers  prefer  the  informal  network  because  they  can 
usually  gain  additional  information  on  working  conditions, 

rHAaArTERISITICS  UF  SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 


Previous  Employment 

Of  those  Students  who  worked  in  1969,  68,3  per  cent  had  a 
summer  job  previous  to  1969,  Among  males  this  proportion  was  74.2 
per  cent,  while  among  females  only  58,4  per  cent  were  m this  cate- 
gory, Compared  with  larger  urban  areas,  the  proportion  of  student;  in 
smaller  communities  who  had  a job  previous  ic  1969  was  larger.  In 
the  9,999  or  less  category,  72.0  per  cent  of  the  students  who  had  a job 
in  1969  had  one  previous  to  1.969,  For  the  largest  urban  areas,  this 
figure  was  66,0  per  cent  (see  Table  1 IV  Again,  this  difference  may 
reflect  the  greater  importance  of  employment  as  workers  in  family 
enterprises  in  smaller  centres. 

Employment  with  a Family  Member 

Approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  students  worked  for  a family 
member.  In  smaller  centres  there  was  greater  tendency  for  this  to 
occur,  which  reflects  the  large  number  of  single  proprietorships  and 
farms  in  these  areas  Appendix  Table  9E).  As  stndents  become 
older,  it  is  less  likely  th-y  will  work  for  a member  of  their  lanuly 
because  more  opportunities  arise  for  high  paying  jobs  in  industry  and 
elsewhere.  Almost  13  per  cent  of  the  employed  students  in  the  18 

I 


Albert  Jl#s  "Information  Networks  in  Labour  Markets  , Aqten^n  ftariomw 
Review.  Popen  and  Proceedings.  May  1969,  pp.  559-566.  Leonard  P-  Adams  The 
fiillk  ioseph  M,  Becker  («d.)  In  Aid  of  the  Unemployed, 

The  John  HojAiw  Press  (Baltimore  1965k p-  218. 


Table  U 


Percentage  of  Employed  High  School  Students  Who  had 
a Job  Previous  to  the  Summer  of  1969,  by  Size 
of  Community*  and  £ex*  Ontario*  1969 


Se* 

100,000 
and  over 

Size  of  Coimniutity 
10.000- 
99.999 

9.999 
or  less 

Total 

Male 

71.4 

73.4 

78,0 

74,2 

Female 

54.6 

570 

62.8 

58.4 

Total 

66J0 

67.1 

72.0 

68,3 

years  and  over  category  worked  for  a family  member,  but  for  students 
] 5 years  of  age  and  under  this  proportion  was  33.4  per  cent  (see  Table 
12). 
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Table  12 

Percentage  of  Higb  SchLjJ  Students  Who  Worked  for  a 
Family  Member  During  the  Summer,  by  Age, 
and  Sex,  Ontario,  1969 


S«« 

A** 

Tottd‘ 

15  and 
•utter 

16 

17 

IS  and 
over 

Mate 

342 

242 

182 

J5J 

202 

Female 

31,6 

t9J 

14.9 

8.4 

18.5 

Total 

33.4 

223 

16.9 

12.7 

19.9 

* Total  includes  a small  number  of  students  who  did  not  report  their  age. 
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Industry  of  Sunder  Employment 


H 

Overall,  primary  industries,  trade,  and  services  were  the  industries 
that  provided  the  most  jobs  for  students  during  the  summer  of  1969 
(see  Table  13).  When  males  and  females  are  examined  separately, 
however,  there  is  some  variation  in  the  importance  of  industries  as 
employers  of  summer  students.  The  construction  industry,  overall, 
employed  8.4  per  cent  of  the  students  who  worked,  but  it  employed 
12.7  per  cent  of  the  males  and  only  0,3  per  cent  of  the  females.  On  the 
other  hand,  personal  and  other  services  employed  48.8  per  cent  of  the 
females  and  only  16.2  per  cent  of  the  males. 

Table  13 

Percentage  of  HigL  School  Students  Who  Were 
TLmployetTDuring  the  Summer,  by  Industry* 
and  Sex,  Ontario,  1969 


Industry 

1 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Govern  mem  {Federal 
Provincial.  Municipal) 

5.6 

2.4 

4.5 

Primary  Industries. 

(Agriculture,  Mining,  Forestry) 

26.7 

13.6 

22.2 

CoRstnictum 

12,7 

0.3 

8.4 

Tran  sponsion.  Communication 

5.1 

1.9 

4,0 

Trade 

1 9,9 

19.0 

19.6 

Personal  and  Other  Services 

16*2 

4S.S 

27.5  , 

Manufacturing 

73 

4.8 

6,5 

Recreation 

6.4 

92 

7.4 

* Povttiijtges  may  nor  add  up  to  tWO  due  to  rounding. 


As  would  be  expected,  primary  industries  were  more  important  in 
the  smaller  communities  and  manufacturing  was  more  important  in 
the  larger  urban  areas.  Younger  students  and  those  in  lower  grades 
were  most  often  employed  in  the  primary  industries,  especially  agri- 
culture. For  older  students,  job  opportunities  were  available  in  the 
higher-paying  manufacturing  and  construction  industries  (see  Tables 
10B  and  11 B)  All  levels  of  government  hired  more  students  in  ad- 
vanced grades,  providing  jobs  for  7*1  per  cent  of  all  the  grade  13 
students  who  worked,  but  for  only  2.9  per  cent  of  those  in  grade  10 
who  worked  (see  Table  14). 
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Table  14 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Employed  High  School 
Students  by  Industry,  and  Grade, 

Ontario,  Summer  1969 


Industry 

10 

Grade 

11 

12 

13 

Toul* 

Government  (Federal 

Provincial  Municipal) 

2.0 

4,3 

5.2 

7.1 

4.5 

Primary  Industries 
(Agriculture  Mining, 

Forestry) 

20.3 

22.8 

18.1 

14.3 

22.2 

Construction 

7.7 

9.1 

8j6 

7,6 

8.4 

Transportation. 

Communication 

3.7 

4J0 

4.1 

4.6 

4j0 

Trade 

16.2 

19.6 

22  JO 

22.1 

19.6 

Persona)  and 
Other  Services 

28.6 

26.6 

27  JO 

27,5 

27.5 

Manufacturing 

4.9 

6.4 

72 

8.1 

6.5 

Recitation 

6.6 

7.1 

741 

8.6 

7.4 

* Total  includes  a small  num  b^r  of  students  who  did  not  report  their  grade. 
•*  Percentages  may  not  ad  i up  to  IOOjO  due  to  rounding. 


Seasonal  factors  would  account  for  primary  and  service  industries 
employing  a large  number  of  students.  Another  reason  may  be  that 
the  sic  ill  level  required  to  work  in  these  industries,  especially  agricul- 
ture, is  lower  than  in  others, 

* 

i 

Occupation  of  Summer  Employment 

The  larged  proportion  of  students  were  employed  as  labourers, 
although  this  figure  was  heavily  weighted  towards  male  employment. 
Housekeepers,  waitresses,  cooks,  and  other  jobs  related  to  the  services 
industry  were  the  main  occupations  of  females,  and  employed  40.9  * 
per  cen)  of  those  females  who  found  summer  employment  (see  Table 
15).  'v  '♦  * 

Employment  in  clerical  and  sales  occupations  was  more  common 
in  large  urban  areas,  as  were  jobs  in  service  and  recreation.  In  smaller 
communities  the  predominant  occupations  were  farm, worker,  house* 
keeper,  waiter  and  cook  (see  Appendix  Table  14B). 
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Table  15 


Percentage  of  High  School  Students  Who  Worked 
During  the  Summer,  by  Occupation,  and  Sex, 
Ontario,  1969 


Occupation 

Mate 

Female 

Tola) 

Managerial,  Professional. 
Technical1 

2.8 

5.S 

3,9 

Clerical 

41 

144 

7,9 

Sales 

8,5 

11.3 

9,6 

Housekeepers.  Waiters.  Cooks 
and  Related  Workers 

5,5 

40.9 

18.7 

Service,  Recreation 

6.0 

4,4 

5,4 

Transport,  Communication 

2.8 

0,9 

2.1 

Primary  Occupations2 

245 

1 1.3 

196 

Craftsmen.  Production  Process 
and  Related  Workers 

8.2 

3.2 

6.3 

Labourers 

32.7* 

4.6 

22  3 

Other1 

49 

3.2 

42 

' The  age  and  earnings  of  these  worters  suggest  they  rue  not  top  management  nor 
fatly  trained  professional  workers,  fa  this  category  would  be  included  playground 
supervise!  $,  boathouse  managers,  interviewers,  etc. 

1 Includes  Joggers,  fishermen,  hunters,  trappers,  miners,  quarry  men.  farmers  and  farm 
workers. 

i Includes  students  who  had  an  occupation  listed  as  NOT  STATED  in  the  Occupa- 
tional  Classification  Manual  plus  those  students  who  did  not  answer  the  question. 

4 Percentages  may  not  add  up  to  JOGjQ  due  to  rounding. 

Occupational  characteristics  according  to  branch  of  education 
again  followed  male-female  patterns.  The  majority  of -females  in 
Business  and  Commerce  were  employed  as  housekeepers,  ^waitresses 
and  cooks  (see  Appendix  Table  15B).  On  the  other  hand,  students  in 
the  Science,  Technology  and  Trades  branch  worked  as  labourers, 
craftsmen,  production  process  and  related  workers,  and  farm  workers. 

The  data  indicate  that  as  stndents  become  older  they  move  out  of 
farm  add  other  low-paying  occupations  to  become  labourers,  crafts- 
men, and  production  process  workers.  Also,  older  students  were  more 
likely  to  work  ia  some  type  of  managerial  capacity  than  their  younger 
counterparts  in  such  roles  as  playground  supervisors  and  boathouse 
managers  (see  Table  1 6). 
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Table  16 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Employed  High  School 
Students,  by  Occupation,  and  Age, 

, Ontario,  Summer  1969  . 


Occupation 

19  and 
tinder 

(6 

17 

18  and 
over 

Total1 

Managerial.  Professional, 

Technical? 

2.3 

3.9 

3.9 

AS 

3.9 

Clerical 

4.7 

6.9 

9.1  . 

9.5 

7.9 

Sales 

84 

64 

IO.I 

104 

94 

Housekeepers,  Waiters, 

Cooks,  and  Related 

Workers 

22  9 

204 

18.4 

14.9 

18,7 

Service.  Recreation 

44 

5.5 

5,7 

5.3 

5.4 

Transport,  Communication 

. I* 

f.7 

14 

2.9 

2.1 

Primary  Occupations1 
Craftsmen.  Production-'1' 

f 31.5 

21.2 

174 

134 

194 

Process  and  Related 

Workers 

34 

6.7 

. 64 

7.7 

6.3 

Labourer 

154 

2U 

23.0 

26.7 

22.3 

Other1* 

3.9 

4.4 

34 

4.1 

4.2 

1 Total  includes  a small  number  of  students  who  did  not  report  their  age. 

1 Not  necessarily  higher  man  age  men  I and  folly  trained  technical  and  professional 
workers.  Sec  Tabic  15.  footnote  t, 

1 Includes  loggers,  hunters,  trappers,  fishermen,  miners.  tjuanyinei).  farmers  and  farm 
workers. 

* See  Table  15.  footnote  3. 

* APeroentagej  may  not  add  ap-tSf-JOO.Q  due  to  rounding. 


Average  Gross  Earnings 

Over  the  summer,  mate  students  earned  an  average  of  $398  and 
females,  $22 1.  This  reflects  the  ability  of  males  to  And  employment  in 
tbe  higher-paying  industries  and  occupations,  since,  as  will  be  noted 
later;  variation  in  weeks  worked  does  not  account  for  the  whole 
differential.  Earnings  also  varied  greatly  with  age,  as  the  older  stu- 
dents began  to  move  away  from  low-paying  industries.  For  males  18 
and  over,  the  average  gross  earnings  were  $541,  whereas  for  boys  15 


£94r- ■ 
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I 


i 


0 
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and  under,  they  were  $201  (see  Table  17)-  Females  followed  ihe  same 
pattern  and  the  range  in  earnings  between  the  age  groups  was  $295  to 
$ ] 26.  Further,  males  in  alt  age  groups  earned  more  than  females. 


Table  17 

Average  Gross  Earnings  of  High  School  Students  Who 
Worked  During  the  Summer,  by  Age,  and  Sex, 
Ontario,  1969 


Sest 

Age 

Total* 

15  Mid 
under 

16 

17 

L8  mid 
over 

Male 

$201 

H 

1316  , 

$425 

$541 

$398 

Female 

126 

186 

259 

295 

221 

Total 

170 

265 

560 

468 

332 

* Total  includes  a small  number  of  student*  who  did  not  report  their  age. 


The  highest  paying  industries  for  summer  employment  were  con* 
struct  ion  and  manufacturing  where  earnings  averaged  $518  and  $509 
respectively  (see  Table  1 8).  Industries  that  were  large  employers  of 
summer  help  were  located  at  the  lower  end  of  the  earnings  scale.  The 
recreation  and  service  industries  together  employed  almost  35  per 
cent  of  the  students  who  found  work,  yet  they  had  the  lowest  average 
gross  earnings. 


Earnings  in  all  occupations  for  males  were  above  those  for  fe- 
males. The  .most  lucrative  jobs  were  those  as  labourers,  craftsmen, 
production  process  workers  and  other  predominantly  male  occupa- 
tions related  to  the  high-paying  industries  of  construction,  manufac- 
turing and  transportation.  As  previously  mentioned,  students  in  the 
managerial,  professional  and  technical  category  were  neither  top 
management  nor  highly  trained  professional  and  technical  workers. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  their  earnings  were  among  the  lowest 
(see  Table  19), 
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Table  18 

Average  Gross  Earnings  of  High  School  Students  Who 
Worked  During  the  Summer , by  Industry*  and  Sex, 

' Ontario,  1969 


Industry 

Mate 

Female 

Total 

Government  I Federal* 
Provincial.  Municipal) 

5273 

S379 

Primary  industries 
{Agriculture.  Mining,  Forestry) 

361 

213 

329 

Construction 

51ft 

m 

518 

Transportation.  Communication 

483 

31 J 

45*’ 

Trade 

397 

257 

349 

Personal  and  Other  Services 

3SS 

221 

269 

Manufacturing 

S77 

322 

509 

Recreation 

292 

170 

236 

Table  19 

Average  Gross  Earnings  of  High  School  Students  Who 
Worked  During  the  Summer,  by  Occupation,  and  Sex, 

Ontario,  1969 

Occupation 

Mate 

Female 

Total 

Managerial.  Professional,  Technical1  5303 

f 162 

5254 

Clerical 

490 

285 

352 

Sales 

383 

239 

320 

Housekeepers,  Watters,  C a* 
and  Related  workers 

376 

206 

238 

Service,  Recreation 

331 

218 

305 

Transport,  Camfouaicatiori 

416 

258 

390 

Primary  Occupation*1 

329 

484 

299 

Craftsmen,  Production  Process 
and  Related  Workers 

429 

.294 

4k 

404 

Labourers 

457 

■25? 

442 

Other* 

136 

451 

284 

1 Sec  Table  15,  Footnote  1 . 

1 Includes  loggers,  fishermen,  hunters,  trappers  miners,  qouaymen,  Termers  end  farm 
workers.  „ 

J Sec  Table  15,  footnote  3.  p Q ^ * r ' 


Number  of  Jobs  Held 


Most  students  bdd  only  one  job  during  the  summer  of  1969. 
Females,  who  worked  fewer  weeks  than  males,  were  more  likely  to 
have  only  one  job.  Overall,  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the  students  held 
three  jobs  or  more  (see  Table  20) 

For  both  males  and  females  in  smaller  centres,  there  \as  a slight 
tendency  to  have  more  than  one  job.  In  areas  of  9.999  people  or  less. 
24.9  per  cent  of  all  students  held  more  than  one  job.  as  compared  to 
19.7  per  cent  in  areas  of  100.000  and  over  (see  Table  2 1 ). 

Table  20 

Number  of  Jobs  Held  by  High  School  Students 
Who  Worked  During  the  Summer,  by  Sex, 

Ontario,  1969 


Number  at  Jabs 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1 

75.0 

84.3 

78.5 

2 

19.4 

I3j0 

I7j0 

3 or  more 

5.0 

2.3 

3,9 

Noi  specified 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

* Percentages  may  not  add  to  100,0  due  to  rounding. 

Table  2! 

** 

Number  of  Jobs  Held  by  High  School  Students  Who 

- ' Worked  During  the  Summer,  by  Size  of 

Community,  Ontario,  1969 

Size  of  Community 

100.000 

10,000. 

W» 

Number  of  Jobs 

and  ever 

99,999 

or  less 

Total 

1 

803 

79.7 

75.1 

78.5 

2 

16.0 

16,4 

18.8 

17.0 

3 Of  mom 

3.1 

33 

5.4 

3.9 

Not  specified 

03 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Percentages  may  not  add  up  lo  100.0  due  to  rounding. 


/ 


There  was  very  ] title  difference  by  age  among  those  who  held  more 
than  one  job,  but  in  the  lower  grades  there  was  a slightly  higher 
tendency  to  have  more  than  one  job.  Also,  students  in  Science.  Tech- 
no  logy  and  Trades  were  more  likely  to  hold  more  than  one  job.  again 
due  to  the  predominance  of  mates  in  this  branch’*. 


Mobility 

Almost  all  of  the  students  who  obtained  employment  worked  in 
Ontario.  Neither  sex  nor  age  proved  to  be  very  significant  as  98.1  per 
cent  of  the  students  remained  within  the  province  (see  Table  22). 


Table  22 


High  School  Students  Enrolled  in  Secondary  Schools 
in  Ontario  Who  Worked  Inside  the  Province 
During  the  Summer,  by  Age,  and  Sex,  1969 


Sex 

Age 

Total* 

1$  and 
under 

16 

17 

18  and 
over 

Male 

99.4 

9&2 

98.2 

97.4 

978 

Female  ** 

98.5 

98.2 

9 8.6 

993 

983 

Total 

97.8 

98. 2 

98.4 

97.9 

98.1 

* Total  includes  a smalt  number  of  students  who  did  not  report  their  age. 


,J  These  observations  arc  based  on  detailed  tabulations  that  have  not  been  presented 
in  this  report. 


SUMMARY 


During  the  summer  of  1 969,  the  unemployment  rate  in  Ontario 
was  3.9  per  cent,  but  among  teenagers  in  general  the  incidence  of 
unemployment  was  much  higher  as  evidenced  by  their  9.4  per  cent 
unemployment  rate  for  the  same  time  period.  When  one  moves  to 
high  school  students  seeking  summer  employment,  however,  the  sur- 
vey  results  indicate  that  there  sire  even  fewer  jobs  available  to  them.  In 
the  summer  of  1969,  78.6  per  cent  of  the  secondary  school  students 
entered  the  labour  force  and  of  these,  20.0  per  cent  were  unable  to 
find  a job. 


Of  those  who  found  work,  approximately  one-half  obtained  their 
job  through  personal  or  family  contacts.  Agriculture  and  trade  were 
the  most  important  industries  for  male  employment  and  the  personal 
service  industry  accounted  for  the  largest  proportion  cf  female 
employment. 

There  are  both  monetury  and  non- monetary  benefits  accruing 
from  the  employment  of  high  school  students.  On  the  monetary  side, 
students  who  found  a job  earned  an  average  of  $332  during  the 
summer  of  1969.  Also,  it  has  been  estimated  that  total  earnings  of 
high  school  students  from  summer  employment  in  Ontario  was  ap- 
proximately $60,000,000  in  1969".  Apart  from  the  monetary  earn- 
ings. summer  employment  also  represents  an  opportunity  for  students 
to  acquire  good  work  habits  and  possibly  certain  limited  skills. 

Of  particular  interest  for  the  future  will  be  the  patterns  of  growth 
in  those  industries  that  are  major  employers  of  high  school  students. 
Also,  in  the  shorter  run,  some  insight  into  the  impact  of  fluctuations 
in  economic  conditions  on  employment  in  such  industries  would  add 
to  a better  understanding  of  summer  employment  prospects  for  high 
school  students. 

u This  figure  was  based  on  a blown-up  estimate  of  the  number  of  students  who 
worked  Ian  summer.  The  estimate  was  based  on  the  sample  distribution  without 
considering  size  of  community,  grade,  age,  branch,  etc. 


APPENDIX  A 


Technical  Note 

In  this  Appendix  additional  information  on  the  procedure  used  to 
draw  the  sample  for  the  survey  and  a copy  of  the  survey  questionnaire 
are  presented. 

Method  Used  to  Draw  the  Sample 

At  the  outset  of  the  project  it  was  decided  to  select  a sample  of 
secondary  schools  in  the  province  rather  than  to  send  questionnaires 
to  all  schools  and  10  sample  within  them.  This  was  jnifcitMed  to 
.simplify  both  the  administration  of  the  questionnaire  and  the  process* 
tog  of  the  dura.  The  Department  of  Education  drew  a sample  of  55 
schools  from  the  553  secondary  schools  in  the  province.  To  do  this  it 
was  necessary  to  hst  the  schools  in  each  of  the  ten  administrative 
regions  of  the  province.  Within  each  region,  schools  were  grouped 
into  four  population  categories  on  the  basis  of  the  population  of  the 
municipality  in  which  each  school  was  located-  The  sources  of  ;hese 
population  statistics  was  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs”  "1968 
Summary  of  Financial  Reports  of  Municipalities’’.  Special  vocational 
schools  were  treated  separately,  but  in  the  same  way  as  other  schools. 

Within  each  of  the  schools  in  the  sample,  students  in  grades  10, 
I h 12  and  13  were  given  a copy  of  the  questionnaire  to  complete  In 
addition,  there  were  some  students  who  were  not  enrolled  in  a partic- 
ular grade,  either  because  they  were  in  an  ungraded  school  or  because 
they  were  enrolled  in  special  courses.  In  the  sample  schools  there  were 
43,713  students  (as  of  September  1969)  and  35,456  questionnaires 
were  returned;  of  these,  34349  were  useable. 

For  students  in  each  region,  population  category ’ and  grade,  the 
proportion  giving  a particular  answer  to  a given  question  was  simply 
applied  to  the  total  number  of  students  in  Ontario  who  were  in  the 
corresponding  region,  category  and  grade.  These  figures  were  aggre- 
gated in  order  to  arrive  at  the  estimates  presented  in  the  report. 

In  some  cases,  the  sample  did  not  contain  a school  from  a particu- 
lar population  category  in  a region,  despite  the  fact  that  there  were 
such  schools  in  the  universe  from  which  the  sample  was  drawn.  In 
such  cases,  the  answers  given  by  the  total  number  of  students  in  the 
corresponding  population  category  in  all  regions  were  applied. 


The  Department  of  Education's  statistics  included  a number  of 
students  who  were  not  enrolled  by  the  survey,  but  who  were  neverthe- 
less enrolled  in  secondary  schools.  As  mentioned  previously,  these 
were  students  enrolled  in  special  courses  or  in  ungraded  schools.  To 
develop  estimates  of  the  answers  of  these  students,  they  were  classified 
according  to  the  region  and  the  population  category  of  their  school. 
Fc  r each  sexf  answers  given  by  the  total  number  of  students  in  all 
grades  in  the  corresponding  reg'on  and  population  category  were 
applied. 

The  tables  presented  in  the  report  and  in  the  Appendix  are  based 
on  the  distribution  obtained  from  the  survey  sample.  It  is  believed 
that  these  distributions  are  representative  of  the  population  as  a 
whole. 


SAMFL5  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  PURVEY 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  secondary  schools  in  Ontario  that 
were  selected  Tor  the  survey.  Each  school  was  classified  according  to 
the  following  population  code: 

I  Population  of  100.000  and  over; 


2  Porulatlon  of  10.000  - 99,999; 


3 Population  of  1 .000  — 9.999: 

4 Population  of  90<>  and  under; 
X Special  Vocational  School. 


f 


# 


1 

i 

i 

i 

s 


Population 

Northwestern  Ontario  Classification 


Sir  Wtnsion  Churchill  C.  & V.I.  2 

Fori  Frances  H.S.  3 

Midnorthem  Ontario 

Bawating  C.  & VX  2 

Korah  C.  t V.S.  2 

Sir  James  Dunn  C.  & V.S.  2 

Chelmsford  D.S.S.  3 

St.  Joseph  Island  D.H.S.  4 

Northeastern  Ontario 

Iroquois  Falls  and  Calvert  D.H.S.  3 

Rotland  Mkhener  S.S.  3 

Huntsville ‘H.S.  3 

Cobalt  H.S.  3 

Western  Ontario 

. Riverside  HJS.  1 

W.  D.  Lowe  T.S.  1 

W.  F.  Herman  C.I.  1 

King  George  V.S.  IX 

F,  E,  Madill  S.S.,  3 

Blenheim  D.H.S.  3 

Lambton  Kent  C.S,  3 

Lamb  ton  Central  C.  & V.l.  3 

Midwestern  Ontario 

North  Park  C.  £ V.S.  2 

Owen  Sound  C.  & VX  2 

Huron  Park  S.S,  2 

Grand  River  CX  2 

College  Heights  VS.  2X 

Mitchell  D.H.S.  3 

Waterloo-Oxford  D.H.S.  3 

Niagara 

Merriton  H.S.  I 

larton  S5.  I 

South  Lincoln  H.S.  3 

Waterdown  D.H.S.  3 

Simcoe  Composite  S.  2 


ft 

i 


Ip? 

Ft' 

fr" 

Sj: 

I 

V 

tf 


J- 

t" 


t 


Population 

West  Central  Ontario  Classification 


Applewood  Heights  S.S.  I 

Thomas  L.  Kennedy  S.S.  I 

Danforth  T.S.  I 

Jarvis  C.I.  1 

Malvern  Cl-  I 

Bickford  Park  IX 

Nelson  H.S.  2 

South  Peel  V.S.  3X 

East  Central  Ontario 

BendaJe  V.S.  IX 

Lind$a>  C.L  2 

Caiminglon  Brock  D.H.S.  3 

Dr.  G.  W.  Williams  S.S.  2 

West  Hill  CL  l 

Huron  Heights  S5.  2 

Earl  Haig  SS.  . I 

Haliburton  Highlands  S.S.  3 

East  York  CL  2 

Eastern  Ontario 

Moira  S.S.  2 

East  Northumberland  SJS.  3 

Port  Hope  H.S.  3 

Ottawa  Ye  I ley 

Brookfield  HS  l 

Cl  ttuipltiit  hJS.  1 

Woodroffc  H.S.  1 

Perth  D.C.L  3 


0 


f?953 
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V 


1 

I 

CONFIDENTIAL 


omtMO 


DBPAKTMENT  OF  LABOUR 


with  the  co-operation  of  the 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


QJESTiOMlAlF*  ON  5UMUER  BIPLOYMENT  IN  1969 


This  Questionnaire  is  intended  to  provide  the  provincial 
government  with  information  on  the  employment  of  students  during 
the  summer  of  1969  and  on  their  employment  intentions  in  1970, 

All  information  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence  and.  used  for 
statistical  purposes  only. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  THE 
"QUESTIOWAIRE  ON  SUMER  IMPLEMENT  IN  1969" 


Most  questions  can  be  answered  by  placing  a check  stark  |V) 
in  the  appropriate  box.  All  other  questions  should  be  answered 
in  the  space  provided.  The  boxes  on  the  first  two  lines  of  page  Z 
(showing  "population  dodo”  and  'tome  of  school")  should  be  left 
blank-  Please  enter  the  name  of  the  school  an  the  second  line  and 
proceed  to  question  1- 


(kiestion  2 


If  there  are  no  Branches  in  your  school*  please  disregard 
the  first  part  of  this  question  and  chock  (»/)  the  appropriate  box 
to  indicate  f - length  of  your  programs- 


(jUestion  3(b) 

Please  enter  the  total  number  of  weeks  worked  during  the 
sunnier  of  1969  on  the  appropriate  line,  if  the  student  worked  in 
only  one  industry,  the  same  lumber  of  weeks  should  appear  on  the 
line  opposite  the  Dane  of  that  industry.  If  the  student  worked 
in  more  than  one  industry*  the  number  of  wpeks  worked  in  each 
should  be  reported  on  the  appropriate  line  up  to  a maxima* 
of  three  industries.  If  the  student  worked  in  more  than  three 
industries*  he  or  she  should  report  duration  of  employment  only 
for  the  three  industries  in  which  he  or  She  racked  the  longest. 

For  example*  a person  working  3 weeks  for  the  federal  government , 

2 weeks  in  agriculture*  Z weeks  in  construction  and  one  week  in 
recreation  would  mot  report  the  week  worked  in  recreation. 

However,  a total  of  8 weeks  would  be  reported  on  the  line  showing 
the  total  number  of  weeks  worked. 


Question  6 

This  question  refers  to  the  job  the  student  held  for 
the  longest  period  of1  time  during  the  suaner  of  1969.  If  a student 
held  two  or  more  jobs  for  equal  lengths  of  time*  the  answers  to 
this  question  should  refer  to  the  job  in  which  gross  earnings  were 
greatest. 
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Table  IB 

Percentage  of  High  School  Students  Who  Entered  the 
Labour  Force  During  the  Summer,  by  Grade,  and  Sex, 

Ontario,  1969 


Grade 

Sex 

to 

11 

12 

13 

Total* 

Male 

776 

87j0 

93.4 

95.3 

.86.1 

Female 

55.6 

70.5 

82.9 

863 

69,7 

Total 

67.5 

78,4 

88.6 

91.7 

78.6 

' Total  includes  a small  num  b et  of  students  who  did  not  report  their  grade- 


Table  IB 

Percentage  of  High  School  Student  Labour  Force 
Employed  During  Summer,  by  Grade,  and  Sex, 
Ontario,  1969 


Grade 


h 

f 

if 


Sex 

to 

H 

12  . 

13 

Total* 

Male 

76.6 

34.2 

90.0 

923 

&*>2 

Female 

68.9 

69,8 

773 

85  JO 

73,7 

Total 

73.7 

78.3 

843 

896 

80.0 

■ Tol  includes  a small  number  of  students  who  did  not  report  their  grade. 
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Table  3B_ 

Method  Used  to  Look  for  Summer  Employment  by  High  School  Students 
Unable  to  Find  Employment  During  the  Summer*  by  Sue 


lOtkOM 


Method 

M 

F 

T 

Direct  application 
to  employer 

40.8 

419 

41.3  1 

Employ  me  nt  agencies 
(CMC.  student  and 
private  agencies) 

24.3 

23.7 

24.1 

Personal  or 
Family  contact 

28.0 

27.9 

£7.9 

Other 

1 ^ 

3.6 

3.2 

No  answer 

1 3.9, 

3.1 

* Percentages  may  not  add  to  1 00.0  due  ks  rounding. 


Site  of  Comraiiiriiy 

10,000-  9.999 

99,999 <w 


M 

f 

t 1 

M 

F 

T 

M 

1 

42.1 

41.3 

41.7 

40-2 

39.5 

39.7 

41.2 

24.1 

23.7 

23.8 

20.7 

18.8 

l9v4 

23.7 

28.9 

29.5 

29.2 

31.8 

36.3 

34.6 

28.9 

1.9 

2.5 

2,2 

3.0 

3,3 

33 

2.5 

3.1 

?■' 

3.1 

43 

12 

30  _ 

3.6 

Tola! 
r t 


41.! 

41.1 

22.5 

23,  t 

30.5 

29.7 

3-1 

2.8 

2.9 

33 

T.  1*1 


1 


Table  4B 

,-iethod  Usefl  to  Obtain  a Summer  Job  by  High  reboot  Students  Employed  During 
the  Summer,  by  Size  of  Community,  * 1 Sex,  Ontario,  19<J9 


Size  Communis 


Method 

100,000 
4nd  o>cr 

1 0.000- 
99,999 

9,999 
nr  less 

Total 

M 

y 

T 

M 

y 

T 

M 

t 

T 

M 

t 

T 

Direct  application 
to  employer 

38.2 

33  I 

33.2 

3?  9 

40.3 

38,3 

35? 

32.7 

34.4 

37.3 

37  1 

37,2 

EmpiDj  lent  aficncic- 
(CMC.  siudeni  an-1 
private  jjgcnocs) 

A j0 

A.  2 

4 1 

3.7 

3 l 

3 1 

2.2 

2.4 

2.3 

3.4 

3.2 

3 3 

Person  J nr 
family  tontJi  r 

43.3 

49.7 

48.? 

50.7 

49.5 

^).3 

53  4 

57.2 

54.9 

507 

52.2 

51.2 

Othflr 

6.0 

5.6 

5.9 

SO 

4.3 

4.8 

5.6 

5,1 

54 

S.S 

4.9 

5.3 

No  answer 

3.6 

2.4 

3.3 

2.6 

2.7 

2.6 

3.3 

2.5 

3.0 

3.1 

2.6 

2.9 

* Percentages  may  not  add  up  to  1 00.0  due  Id  rounding 
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Table  SB 


Length  of  Time  Spent  Looking  for  a Job  by  High  School  Students  Unable 
to  Find  Work  During  the  Summer*  by  Si2e  of  Community* 

and  Sex*  Ontario*  1949 


i 


* 


Sn*  of  Community 


IWMHH)  10,000-  9,990 


Number  of  WotKa 

and  over 

W,9W 

or  less 

Total 

M 

l- 

T 

M 

1- 

1 

M 

F 

T 

M 

¥ 

T 

1 

150 

11.6 

13.4 

13.2 

9.9 

11.4 

14.3 

11.2 

12.4 

14.2 

10.3 

12.4 

2 

200 

22.2 

23.2 

25.5 

19  4 

22.1 

21.8 

18.6 

19.8 

24.2 

20.2 

22.1 

.1 

21  5 

21.6 

21.5 

22.8 

21.4 

22.0 

20.0 

22.2 

214 

21.7 

21.7 

21.7 

4 

12.9 

15.5 

14.1 

12.7 

16.5 

14  8 

14.1 

16.4 

15.5 

13.0 

t6*r 

14.7 

5 or  m^rt4 

224 

22.6 

22.5 

21.6 

24.5 

23.2 

23.6 

23.6 

23  6 

22.3 

23.6 

23.0 

No  -inswci 

| 4.3 

6.5 

5J 

4.. 

83 

6.5 

6.1 

8.0 

7,3 

4.6 

7.6 

6.2 

* Percentages.  may  not  add  ,,*i  to  100.0  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  6R 

Length  of  Time  Spent  Looking  for  a Job  by  High  School  Student??  Unable 
to  Find  Work  During  the  Summer,  by  Branch,  and  Sex,  Ontario,  1969 

It 


Branch 


Science. 

Arts  iikI 

Business 

Technology 

Number  of  Weeks 

SficiK* 

Commerce 

*nd  Trader 

Tolsl* 

M 

* 

T 

M 

F 

1 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

r 

l 

17,2 

11.5 

13.9 

12.0 

10.4 

10.6 

■”  12.3 

9.2 

12.1 

14.2 

10.8 

12  4 

2 

24.8 

20.3 

22.2 

200 

19,9 

199 

24.5 

21.1 

24-3 

24.2 

20  2 

22.1 

3 

19,6 

21.5 

20,7 

25,3 

21.7 

222 

22.1 

22.4 

22.1 

'21,7 

21.7 

21.7 

4 

12,4 

14.9 

13.9 

120 

17.5 

16.8 

13.4 

13.2 

13,4 

130 

16. 1 

14.7 

5 or  irtum 

2L6 

23.1 

22.5  ! 

1 260 

24.5 

24.7 

23.0 

26.3 

222 

22.3 

23.6 

230 

No  answer 

4.3 

8.7 

6.8 

1 M 

60 

5.8 

4h7 

7.9 

4.9 

44) 

7,6 

62 

■ Total  include*  a imaJI  number  of  students  who  did  not  report  their  branch. 

■ * Percentages  may  noi  add  up  u>  100.0  due  to  rounding. 


Table  7B 


Length  of  Time  Spent  Looking  for  a Job  by  High  i iooi  Students  Unable 
to  Find  Work  During  the  Summer,  by  Age,  and  mx,  Ontario,  1969 


Afic 

Nuutbi-r 

15  and 

18  and 

„r  Wak> 

uiKk-r 

16 

17 

over 

Total* 

| M 

F 

E 

M 

V 

1 

M 

t 

P 

T 

M 

r 

T 

M 

F 

T 

J 

18.8 

16.9 

17,8 

14.3 

10.0 

12.0 

13,1 

8.3 

10.4 

8.2 

7.4 

7.8 

14.2 

10.8 

12.4 

C£? 

C£f 

■s  : 

•ta- 

! 27.9 

24.4 

5.2 

24.6 

18.7 

21.4 

22.8 

19.8 

21.1 

„ 18.3 

L7.2 

l7.7 

24.* 

201 

22.1 

o>- 

3 

21.2 

22.7 

21.9 

23.9 

23.2 

23.5 

19.4 

19.4 

19.4 

23.2 

20.9 

22.0 

21,7 

21.7 

21.7 

CD 

■ 

11.8 

13.0 

12.4 

L3.2 

16.5 

14.9 

13.3 

17.0 

15.4 

15.0 

18.5 

16.8 

13,0 

16,1 

14.7 

^ m rluw 

j 15  J 

15.4 

15.3 

21.1 

23-0 

22.1 

; 25,9 

29,6 

28.0 

31.1 

27.3 

29, J 

22.3 

23,6 

23.0 

NtJ  -trhwer 

5.2 

7.6 

6-4 

3,0 

8.6 

6.0 

l±L 

5.8 

5,6 

4,4 

L6_ 

66 

4,6 

7,6 

6,2 

4 I oMl  include*  .i  mull  number  t>P ^ludcnis  who  did  not  report  their  age. 
M Pcrceni.1^  nuy  nm  tild  tip  to  lOQOdutf  to  rounding. 


Table  8B 

Length  of  Time  Spent  Looking  for  a Job  by  High  School 'Students  Unable 
to  Find  Work  During  the  Summer,  by  Grade,  and  Sex,  Ontario,  1969 


Crank 


Number 
of  Weeks 

id 

It 

12 

13 

Total* 

s 

* 

M 

F 

1 

JVt 

F 

1 

M 

F 

T 

! JM 

F ■ 

t 

14 

F 

T 

r 

ISA 

12.1 

13.7 

15.2 

10.8 

12.7 

1 1.0 

10.1 

10.4 

9,2 

5.9 

7.2 

14.2 

10.S 

12.4 

2 

26,1 

230 

24.7 

22.5 

19  2 

20.6 

22.4 

19.1 

20.4 

22.9 

18.1 

-20,1 

24.2 

20.2 

22.1 

3 

22.2 

22.9 

22.3 

20.2 

21.4 

20.9 

22.1 

19.3 

20.4 

18.3 

20.7 

19.7 

21.7 

21,7 

21.7 

4 

13,1 

154 

14.1 

12.8 

15.4 

14.3 

15.2  , 

17.9 

16  8 

76 

18.1 

13.8 

13.0 

16.1 

14  J 

5 or  more 

19.1 

S.2 

19.2 

24.4 

24.9 

24.7  ! 

25.2 

26.2 

25  8 

35.9 

28.7 

A 

31.7 

22.3 

23.6 

23.0 

No  answer 

4.4 

7.4 

5.7 

4.7 

8.2 

6.7  1 

4.2 

7.3 

6.2 

6.1 

8.5 

7.6 

4.6 

7.6 

6.2 

’ Toial  includes  a small  number  of  student*  who  did  not  report  their  grade. 
**  Percentages  may  not  add  up  to  100.0  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  9B 


Percentage  of -High  School  Students  Who  Worked  for  a 
Faintly  Member  During  the  Summer,  by  Size  of 
Community,  and  Sex,  Ontario,  1969 


Sin  or  Community 


Sa 

100,000 
and  over 

10.000' 

99.W9 

9,999 
or  Jest 

Tolot 

Malt 

14.1 

21.1 

27.* 

20.8 

Female 

I2jQ 

16.1 

26,3 

ia.s 

Total 

13.4 

iM 

272 

19.9 

B9R8 


-■  I 


- i T 


^ T i - 


rTT^7'i  ■■"-'■OfT;  «<f  rPJr?t^,’(r(  1 
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Table  10B 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Employed  High  School  Students 
by  Industry*  Size  of  Community*  and  Sex*  Ontario*  1969 


Si**  of  Community 


Industry 

100.000 
and  over 

10,000- 

99,999 

9.999 
or  less 

Total 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

t 

* 1 

w 

t 

t 

Government  (Federal. 
Provincial,  Municipal) 

7.5 

4.1 

6.5 

5.7 

2.3 

4.5  ’ 

4.1 

1.7 

u 1 

5.6 

2.4 

4.5 

Primary  Industries 
(Agriculture.  Mining. 
Forestry) 

8.6 

40 

7,2 

26.1 

1 1.8 

Jy 

20.8 

41.2 

20.3 

33.5 

26.7 

13.6 

22.2 

Construction 

9.8 

o.2 

7.1 

13.0 

0.2 

8.3 

14.6 

0.4 

9.3 

12,7 

0,3 

8.4 

Transportation. 

Communication 

6.1 

3.5 

5.5 

5.4 

1.8 

4.1 

40 

13 

3.0 

5.1 

1.9 

4.0 

Trade 

26.2 

25  8 

26  1 

20.6 

21.) 

20.8 

145 

113 

I4j0 

19,9 

19,0 

19,6 

Personal  and  other  . 
services 

. 23.2 

45.1 

29.3 

15.7 

47.0 

27,2 

1 1.4 

52.5 

26  A 

162 

48.8 

27.5 

Manufacturing 

1 *** 

6.4 

i2 

7.6 

5.9 

7 J 

5.9 

2.9 

4.8 

7.3 

4,8 

6.5 

Recreation 

1 

11.0 

10.1 

! 5.9 

9.9 

7.3 

4.4 

7.6 

5.5 

6.4 

9,2 

7.4 

* Percentages  may  not  add  up  to  100,0  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  1IB 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Employed  High  School  Students 
by  Industry,  Age,  and  Sex,  Ontario,  1969 


Ms. 


Industry 

15  an d under 

16 

17 

18 

and  over 

Total 

Government  (Federal*  Provincial' 

MunK'ipiil) 

M 

1 

. 

1 M 

1 

r 

M 

1 

1 

M 

i 

I 

M 

1' 

T 

2.4 

1.0 

1 9 

4.3 

2 0 

3.5 

6.4 

3.1 

5,2 

7.4 

3,3 

6.4 

5.6 

2.4 

4,5 

Primary  IndtiMiics  (AgncuEiurc, 
Mining*  Forestry) 

40.2 

30.0 

33,3 

i 

30.1 

14.4 

24  4 

24.9 

10.6 

19,8 

19.2 

8.6 

16.3 

26.7 

13.6 

22.2 

c 

r 

Construction 

10.5 

0.2 

63 

1 1.9 

0 2 

7.6  ' 

13.2 

0.5 

8.6 

14.0 

0 l 

10.1 

12  7 

(1,3 

8.4 

Trn  n ^purui  ion.  Com  rmi  ntcatmn 

4,0 

1.1 

2.3 

4.7 

22 

3 8 

4.7 

2.1 

3.7 

6.2 

2,2 

5.1 

5.J 

L.9 

4.0 

c 

Trade 

15.5 

11.9 

14.1 

19.2 

I7.J 

18.4  : 

2JJ 

22.3 

21.5 

21.7 

22.2 

21.8 

19.9 

19.0 

19.6 

a 

Person a\  find  Other  Services 

163 

52.3 

30.7 

16.0 

50.1 

28.5  ; 

16.6 

45.7 

27.2 

1S.9 

48  8 

25.} 

16.2 

48.8 

27.5 

Manufitciuring 

30 

2.6 

28 

i *' 

4.2 

5.4 

7.6 

6.0 

7.0 

10.1 

S.7 

89 

7.3 

4.8 

6,5 

Recreation 

1 

7.8 

8,0 

Lii 

98 

8.5 

5.4 

9.7 

7.0  ! 

5.4 

9 1 

6.4 

6.4 

9.2 

7.4 

9 Tuul  includes  it  ibtnaH  number  olsludonU  who  did  not  report  their  Ago. 
M ftrrtvmagci  may  noi  add  tu  100,0  due  lo  founding 


Table  12B 

I 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Employed  High  School  Students 
by  industry  Branch,  and  Sex,  Ontario,  1969 


Brandi 


Science 

Arts  and  Business  and  Technology 

Industry  Science  Commerce  and  Trade  Total* 


M 

F 

r 

M 

r 

T 

M 

f 

r 

M 

r 

t 

Government  (Federal* 
Pnmnci*L  Municipal) 

6.1 

2,2 

4.5 

4,9 

2.6 

3.1 

3,1 

2.0 

5>t 

5,6 

2.4 

4,5 

Primary  Inquiries 
(Agriculture*  Mining* 
Forestry) 

23.8 

53.5 

19.6 

29.1 

15.8 

18.8 

29.7 

4.6 

28.9 

16,7 

13.6 

22.2 

CunMructiun 

II.  1 

0.3 

6.6 

12.9 

0,2 

3,0 

14,0 

0.5 

13.6 

12.7 

0.3 

8.4 

1 ramptu-nnon. 
Com  mumca  mm 

5,0 

2-0 

3-8 

5.3 

1.5 

2,4 

4,9 

4.7 

4.9 

5.1 

1.9 

4.0 

I fjJc 

20.9 

19.5 

203 

21,2 

18.0 

18.7 

lS.fi 

21.8 

18.9 

10,9 

I9j0 

19.6 

Personal  and  uihcr 
services 

17,5 

47.1 

29.8 

132 

51.2 

42.7 

15.3 

51.3 

165 

k 

16,2 

48.8 

27.5 

Manufacturing 

7.1 

3.9 

5.8 

6.0 

5.8 

5.9 

7A 

6.7 

1A 

73 

4v8‘ 

6.5 

KctTCfltion 

&3 

11.5 

9.6 

7,2 

4.9 

5.4 

4.6 

8.3  ‘ 

4.7 

6.4 

9.2 

7.4 

* Total  includes  a small  number  u!‘ student*  who  did  not  report  ilictr  branch* 
" Percentage!  may  not  add  up  to  100.0  due  to  rounding. 


a 
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Table  13B 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Employed  High  School  Students 
hy  industry* **  Grade,  and  Sex,  Ontario*  1969 


Grade 


Industry 

10 

11 

12 

n 

Total 

M 

F 

, 

M _ 

\ 

* M_ 

_ 1 _ 

_ I.,„ 

T _ 

.1* 

Government  (Federal*  Provincial 

__ 

Cs 

a 

Municipal) 

Primary  Industries  (Agriculture. 

3.5 

1,7 

2.9 

54 

2 3 

4,3 

6.4 

3.2 

52 

9.5 

12 

7.1 

5.6 

2.4 

4.5 

Mining.  Forestry) 

33.* 

20.9 

29.3 

27.6 

)3.3 

22 .8  ! 

22.8 

9.6 

181 

17.6 

86 

14.3 

26.7 

13.6 

22.2 

Con&Lruciion 

! ri.4 

0.4 

7.7 

13.6 

0.) 

9.1 

(3,3 

0,2 

8.6 

11.9 

0.5 

7.6 

12,7 

0,3 

8.4 

Transportation.  ConmunJCaiioji 

4.8 

1.4 

3.7 

4*7 

2,2 

4.0 

5.3 

2.) 

4.1 

6.0 

2.3 

4.6 

5.2 

1.9 

4.0 

Trade 

17.8 

13.1 

16.2 

19,9 

J9.1 

19.6 

212 

21.6 

22  j0 

20.1 

25.4 

22.1 

19,9 

19.0 

19.6 

Personal  and  Other  Services 

t7.3 

51.4 

28.6 

153 

49,5 

26.6 

15.0 

48.1 

27jO 

18.3 

42.9 

27,5 

162 

48.3 

27.5 

Manufacturing 

4.9 

5.0 

4.9 

7.5 

42 

6.4 

8.5 

5.0 

72 

10.2 

4.5 

8.! 

7*3 

4.8 

6.5 

Recreation 

6.2 

6.6 

5.9 

9.4 

?.l 

6.5 

10. 1 

7.8 

6.2 

12.7 

8.6 

6.4 

9.2 

7.4 

* Total  includes  a small  number  «T  students  who  did  not  report  their  grade 

**  Percentages  may  noi  add  up  10  100.0  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  14B 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Employed  High  School  Students  by 
Occupation*  Size  of  Community,  and  Sex*  Ontario,  1969 


OCClIP8' KM* 


Managerial,  professional. 
Technical 

Clerical 

Saks 

Housekeepers,  Waiters.  Cook* 
and  Related  Workers 

ScrvKc,  Recreation 
Transport  Commumealion 
Primary  Occupations 

Craftsmen.  Production. 
Process  and  Related 
Workers 

Labourers 

Other1  


Size  nf  Community 


109,000 

and  over 

10,000- 

99,999 

9,999 
or  less 

Total1 

M 

¥ 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

4,5 

6.8 

J.3 

2.9 

6.5 

4.3 

0.8 

4.3 

2*2 

2.8 

5.8 

3,9 

6.7 

2 IS 

■1.6 

3.0 

16,2 

8,6 

1.5 

6.3 

3.4 

4.1 

14.4 

7,9 

IOJ 

15.7 

12,0 

8.8 

11.4 

9.8 

6.4 

7.7 

6.9 

$.5 

11.3 

9.6 

1U 

34.6 

16.6 

5.2 

39j6 

18.6 

3.2 

47.3 

20,7 

5,5 

40.9 

1S.7 

8.9 

5.8 

7.9 

5.9 

43 

5.3 

3.0 

3,4 

3.2 

6.0 

4.4 

5,4 

3.4 

1.4 

2.8 

2.8 

0.9 

2,1 

2.0 

0.5 

1.4 

2.8 

09 

11 

9,5 

3J0 

7.4 

24.2 

8,9 

18.3 

41.0 

20,6 

32,9 

24.5 

1.3 

19a6 

9,9 

3,3 

741 

» 

4,0 

6.2 

7.1 

2.1 

5.1 

8.2 

3.2 

6.3 

32.2 

4.1 

23  2 

34.7 

541 

23.2 

30,7 

70.4 

32.7 

4.6 

22.3 

6.4 

3,4 

5.5 

4.1 

3.1 

3.7 

4.2 

3.8 

4-9 

3a2 

4.2 

I tiKludesLuMOT,  Fnhcrman.  Hunlcts,  'I  rappers.  Miners.  Quanynien.  Farmer,  Mid  Farm  Worker, 

: Mb  ihoic  .ha,  had  an  onenpation  IHttd  » NOT  STATED  <hn  Ocr.pa.ion.1  Ctenlwatron 
students  who  d*d  not  answer  the  question 


Manual  plus  those 


1 Percentages  may  not  add  up  to  lOQ.Dduc  to  rounding 


CO- 
r^ 
cr . 

CD 


i 


Table  15B 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Employed  High  School  Students 
by  Occupation,  Branch,  and  Sex*  Ontario*  1969 


Am  and  Business  and  Science*  rethnoloftf* 


Occupj  (ion 

Science 

Commerce 

and  Trade 

Tolal* 

M 

f 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

r 

T 

Prgrcssionul. 

cchnit  jI 

4.1 

7.6 

5.6 

1.6 

2.6 

2.4 

1.3 

3.8 

1.4 

2,8 

5.8 

3.9 

Ocnca! 

5.3 

14.3 

9,2 

4.1 

14,1 

11.9 

2.9 

19.7 

3* 

4.1 

14.4 

7.9 

Sales 

9.1 

!2.1 

10.4 

7,8 

9.6 

9,2 

8,3 

15.5 

8.6 

8,5 

II/1 

9,6 

HguseLceptYi,  Waiters.  Owfcs 
and  Ret  a led  Workers 

5.9 

39.4 

20.4 

6.8 

43.6 

35.7 

5.1 

37.8 

6.3 

5.5 

40.9 

18,7 

SurvKC.  Rivrcatmn 

7,f> 

4.5 

5.9 

49 

3.6 

3.9  ! 

5.3 

5.0 

5,2 

6,0 

4.4 

5.4 

Transpori.  Communication 

2,9 

1.2 

2,1 

3.8 

0.4 

L.l 

2.6 

0J0 

2,5 

2,8 

0.9 

7.1 

Primary  Occupations 

22.6 

1U 

17.7 

23.5 

13.5 

1 5,7 

27j0 

4.2 

26.1 

24,5 

11,3 

19,6 

Craftsmen.  Prodnenon. 
Pruecss  and  Related 
Workers 

77 

2.9 

5.6  ! 

7.4 

3.6 

M 

8.7 

6.7 

8.6 

8.2 

3.2 

6.3 

Labourers 

31.3 

40 

19.5 

34.5 

5,5 

11,3 

33.6 

6.3 

32.6 

32.7 

4.6 

22.3 

Olher 

JO 

2.9 

3.5 

5.6 

3.5 

3.9 

5.3 

0,8 

5.1 

49 

3.2 

A2 

1 Includes  Loggers.  Fishermen,  Humca.  Tcappers,  Miners  Quarrymcn,  Farm  Workers 

Includes  ihosc  ihai  had  an  occupation  imcd  as  NOT  STATED  in  (he  Occupational  Clarification  Manual  plus  those 
Sludems  who  did  not  answer  quo^lion. 

v Percentages  may  not  *nid  up  to  IIXID  due  to  rounding 


1 


Table  I6B 

Percentage  Distribution  .f  Employed  High  School  Students 
by  Occupation,  Grade,  and  Sex,  Ontario,  1949 


Grade 


Orcupaliort 

TIT 

'TT“ 

12 

13 

rmal 

^ M. 

fr 

n t 

i 

; m 

, 

, 

F 

T | 

tf 

t 

r 

M 

F 

T 

Managerial,  Pmfciuuial.  Technical 

1 T.h 

2 1 

J.8 

27 

5.9 

39 

2,7 

7j0 

44  , 

5.9 

10  7 

7.7 

28 

SR 

39 

Clerical 

2_6 

8.1 

4 5 

3,4 

L 3,2 

70 

4.8 

ISS 

L0.3 

73 

19.7 

12.1 

4 \ 

]4  4 

79 

lO 

Saks 

79 

7 7 

78 

86 

>1.2 

9 6 

94 

J ! 

10.9 

8.0 

16.5 

109 

r 

U 3 

6 

Housekeepers.  Waiters.  CiHrks  dnd 

!> 

Related  Worker^ 

5 7 

46,9 

20  2 

5 7 

42.1 

189 

5.0 

37  9 

L7  8 

6.5 

32  6 

16  7 

5 

409 

187 

O', 

Service  Rceceatiun 

5-6 

44 

5 i 

59 

4.5 

5 4 

6.1 

A 4 

5.6 

7.0 

4.2 

5.S 

6J0 

44 

^ 4 

CC 

transport,  CiimrniirMi  atnhns 

26 

04 

1 8 

2.4 

0.6 

18 

2 8 

] 4 

2.3 

4.0 

,1.5 

3.1 

2 8 

0 9 

2 1 

Primary  Occupahons1 
CrafHmcn,  Production.  PrtKCss  and 

32  2 

17  8 

27  i 

24  8 

113 

20  0 

20  4 

7 R 

155 

15  0 

66 

123 

24.5 

1 1 3 

196 

Related  Workers 

6 6 

34 

5.5 

88 

30 

68 

9.1 

3.0 

6.7 

79 

36 

6.2 

8,2 

/ i 
■> 

6 3 

Latmtircn 

289 

49 

20.'  1 

32.8 

47 

22.7 

356 

4.0 

23.2 

34  j0 

4.2 

22  4 

32  7 

4 t 

'2  11 

Othe^ 

6 4 

^ 3 

56 

4.6 

3 5 

42 

3,9 

2 5 

34 

3.6 

1 3 

2 7 

49 

3 2 

4 2 

* Includes  Luggers.  Fishermen,  Hunters,  tappers,  Qu.  ymen,  F^rm^dfid  Farm  Workers 

Includes  thusc  Out  had  an  oceupautin  listed  as*  NO]  STATED  tn  the  lAeupaUuntd  Clasiiffratiun  Manual  plus  thu&e  SludcitTs 
s^hudid  not  jrswer  the  question 

1 Perce may  rmi  ad  1 up  to  ’CXM)  du?  to  ruundmg 


■ O 

ERIC 

MlifllBSilLU 


Table  V7B 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Employed  High  School  Students 
by  Occupation,  Age,  and  Sex,  Ontario,  1969 


OccuPjUon 


Managerial.  P’rofesnonaL  Technical 

Ctcucal 

Safes 

housekeepers,  Waiters,  Cuoki  and 
Related  Workers 
Service.  Rccrcatiun 
Transport.  Cum  m unicat  ton 
Primary  Occupations 
Craftsmen.  PtinJiicltOn,  Process 
and  Related  Workvrs 
Labuuiers 
Other 


Age 


IS  and  under  16 


M 

r 

T 

M 

F 

1 

T 

M 

t 

2.0 

3T 

2,5 

2.6 

" 5.9 

3.9 

2,* 

6.1 

2.4 

7,8 

4.7 

3.3 

12.4 

6,9 

4JU 

17.0 

9.6 

7.8 

8.8 

7.8 

9.8 

S6 

8.1 

13.3 

4.7 

47.7 

22.9 

* 

5,8 

42.5 

20,2 

5,7 

38  2 

5,4 

3.5 

4.8 

6.1 

4.4 

5 A 

6.3 

4.7 

2.5 

0.7 

1.7 

2.2 

0.9 

1.7 

2.4 

1.1 

40.3 

19.6 

31.5 

26.7 

12,5 

21. 1 

23.1 

8.4 

5.0 

1.8 

3.6 

9.0 

3JU 

6,6 

8,7 

3.9 

23.9 

4.0 

15.5 

3 1.2 

5,1 

21.0 

35.0 

4.5 

4.3 

3.7 

4.0 

53 

3.U 

46 

4.3 

2.9 

IS  and  <tver 

Toial 

T 

M f T 

M _.J  . . 

3.9 

J 6 7.7  4.8 

2,8  5.8 

9.1 

5.5  13.9  9,5 

4.1  14  4 

10.1 

9,3  13.6  10.6 

8-5  M.3 

13.4 

5.6  36,7  14.9 

5.5  40.9 

57 

6.0  4.3  5.5 

6,0  4.4 

1.9 

3,8  1.0  2,9 

2.8  0.9 

17,3 

16.1  6.7  13.3 

24.5  1 1 .3 

6.3 

9.3  3.8  7-7 

8.2  3.2 

23-0 

36.1  4.7  26  7 

32,7  4,6 

3.7 

4.R  2.7  4.2 

4.9  3 2 

' Includes  Loggers.  Fishermen.  Hunicrs,  rapper*.  Miners,  Quarrymen,  Famaers  and  Farm  Workcis 

; Includes  those  ihni  hud  an  wtmpaihin  feted  -s  NOT  STATE  Li  in  the  Occupational  Classification  Manual  plus  those  Students 
who  did  nm  answer  tlic  question 
Pen.  enlag.es  mas  nut  add  up  to  100  0 due  to  rounding 


- ■-¥■■■ 

39 

7.9 

9j6 

18,7 

5.4 

2.1 

tr.6 

6.3 
22  3 
4.2 


CD 

r* 

a: 

<UJ 


i 


Table  I8B 


1 Average  Gross  Earnings  of  High  School  Students  Who 
Worked  During  the  Summer  by  Size  of  Community* 
and  Sex*  Ontario*  1969 


Sta?  of  CaBWWwrify 


Sejc 

100.000 
and  iver 

! 0,000* 
99.000 

9.999 
or  less 

Total 

Male 

*377 

£417 

$39(1 

Feroife 

224 

232 

m 

221 

r^i 

L ului 

327 

345 

323 

332 

Table  19B 

Average  Earnings  of  High  Sth^ol  Students  Who  Worked 
During  the  Summer  by  Branch*  and  Sex,  Ontario*  1969 


Sex 

Branch 

Total 

N* 

Branch 

Arts 

and 

Science 

Bvilnat 

and 

Commerce 

Science 
Technology 
and  Trade 

Male 

$41 1 

$3% 

$402 

$396 

jr*5 

Female 

219 

222 

219 

247 

. 221 

Total 

344 

n\ 

258 

390 

332 

6977 


T 


w 


Number 
of  Weeks 


1-3 
4’5 
6' 7 

8 jnd  over 
No  answer 


Table  20B 


Number  of  Weeks  Worked  by  High  School  Students  Employed  During  the 
Summer  by  Age,  and  Sex*  Ontario*  1969 


Age 


15  end 


16 


17 


18  end 
over 


Tot>*r 


* Total  indmics  a small  number  of  students  who  did  not  report  llieir  j$c 
,f  fee  mav  mu  odd  un  1o  1000  liM  to  roun'JidE 


(VI 

r 

1 

M 

¥ 

r 

hf 

t 

1 

M 

K 

t 

M 

1 

16_I 

19.8 

17.7 

11.9 

u.o 

12.7 

7.2 

8,7 

7.8 

4,7 

8.7 

5.7 

90 

i;.o 

10.1 

I0.K 

20.1 

18.2 

14.0 

17.3 

15.3 

10.4 

12.2 

III 

8.2 

12,7 

9.4 

116 

US 

12.8 

17.1 

20.5 

18.5 

15.1 

18.4 

tfl.4 

14J9 

18.6 

15.8 

12.0 

16.8 

13.2 

14.1 

16  8 

1M 

45.5 

39.9 

41.0 

54.9 

45.6 

51.2 

63.9 

56.6 

60,9 

708 

55,8 

66.9 

60.8 

51.9 

57  5 

4.S 

4,7 

4,6 

4.' 

4.8 

4,3 

3,9 

4 3 

AA 

5.9 

4.8 

4.5 

46 

4 5 

00 

o 

o: 

co 


Table  21B 

Number  of  Weeks  Worked  by  High  School  Students  Employed  During  the 
Summer  by  Size  of  Community,  and  Sex,  Ontario.  1969 


Z" 
C T, 
Cii 


o 


B 


} 


ERIC 


Table  22B 

Average  Number  of  Weeks  Worked  at  Each  Occupation 
by  High  School  Students  Employed  During  the  Summer 
by  Sex,  Ontario,  19$9 


Occupation 


Average  Number  or  W eeks 
Mate  Female  Total 


Managerial.  Professional.  Technical 

8 

7 

7 

Clerical 

8 

S 

3 

Sale* 

ft 

3 

3 

Housekeepers.  Waiters, 

Cooks  and  Related  Workers 

8 

3 

3 

Service.  Recreation 

8 

8 

3 

Transport.  Communication 

8 

9 

3 

Primary  Occupations' 

3 

7 

3 

Craftsmen.  Production  Process 
and  Related  Workers 

3 

7 

3 

Labourers 

S 

7 

8 

Other 

7 

6 

7 

1 Includes  Loggers.  Fishermen.  Hunters.  Trappers.  Miners.  Quanymen.  Farmers  and 
Farm  Workers. 

1 Includes  those  ihai  had  an  occupation  listed  as  NOT  STATED  in  the  Occupational 
Gasification  Manual  plus  those  students  who  did  not  answer  the  question. 


Table  23B 

Average  Number  of  Weet-s  Worked  by  High  School 
Students  Who  Worked  During  the  Summer  by 
Iitdustsy  and  Sex  Ontario,  1969 


Average  Number  of  Weefcs 


Indtmnf  Male  Female Totj] 


Go.ernmenu  (Federal  Pro vi real* 
My?  Kipal} 

s 

3 

3 

Primary  Industries  (Agriculture 
Mining.  Forestry) 

s 

7 

3 

Construction 

fi 

3 

8 

Trutispcvta  tior . Com.  nun  li-hiiio.-i 

* 

3 

3 

Trade 

9 

8 

9 

Personal  and  Other  Services 

S 

8 

8 

Maimiacturing 

8 

3 

8 

Rccrea'iofi 

h 

7 

i 3 

/ 


Table  246 

Number  of  Jobs  Held  by  High  School  Students  Employed  During  the  Summer 
by  Size  of  Community*  and  Sex*  Ontario,  1969 
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